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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, Marca 5, 1965 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., used these penitential words of the 
psalmist: Create in me a clean heart, 
O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me. 
Let us pray. 


Almighty and Eternal God, may this 
Lenten season upon which we have en- 
tered daily become a richer and more 
glorious experience in the culture and 
deepening of our spiritual life. 

Cleanse our souls of all unrighteous- 
ness as we give ourselves to meditation 
and quiet waiting upon Thee in the 
spirit of contrition and confession of 
penitence and humility. 

Grant that by self-examination and 
self-discipline our wills may be strength- 
ened to gain the mastery over every in- 
surgent impulse, every inordinate desire, 
and every self-indulgent. habit of life. 

May this blessed season be a veritable 
window through which we shall have a 
vision of the more abundant life and 
receive the benediction of Thy grace and 
peace, 

Hear us in the name of our Lord and 
Saviour. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Burleson, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following date the 
President approved and signed a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

On March 3, 1965: 

H.R. 3818. An act to eliminate the require- 
ment that Federal Reserve banks maintain 
certain reserves in gold certificates against 
deposit liabilities. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 435. An act to extend the boundaries of 
the Kaniksu National Forest in the State of 
Idaho, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
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House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 301. An act to promote public knowledge 
of progress and achievement in astronautics 
and related sciences through the designa- 
tion of a special day in honor of Dr. Robert 
Hutchings Goddard, the father of modern 
rockets, missiles, and astronautics. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
301, 78th Congress, had appointed Mr. 
WILLTANts of New Jersey to be a member 
of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Mer- 
chant Marine Academy. 

The message also announced that the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, pursuant 
to Public Law 115, 78th Congress, en- 
titled “An act to provide for the disposal 
of certain records of the U.S. Govern- 
ment,” had appointed Mr. JOHNSTON and 
Mr. Cartson members of the Joint Select 
Committee on the Part of the Senate 
for the Disposition of Executive Papers 
referred to in the Report of the Archivist 
of the United States numbered 65-8. 


WASHINGTON STATE RESOLUTION 
ON NORTH PACIFIC TREATY 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived from the Washington State 
Senate Resolution 1965-24, introduced 
by Senators Robert L. Charette, August 
P. Mardesich, R. Frank Atwood, and Ted 
G. Peterson. 

It relates to the North Pacific Treaty 
between the United States, Canada, and 
Japan which is a vital factor in the eco- 
nomic well-being of American fisheries 
and the conservation of North American 
salmon runs. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in- 
serting the text of this resolution in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Whereas in the words of the late Cordell 
Hull, issued in 1937, when he was Secretary 
of State: 

“Large bodies of American citizens are of 
the opinion that the salmon runs of Bristol 
Bay and elsewhere in Alaskan waters are an 
American resource; that the salmon fisheries 
relate to and are linked with the American 
Continent, particularly the Northwest area; 
and, that for all practical purposes, the 
salmon industry is in fact a part of the eco- 
nomic life of the Pacific Northwest coast. 
The fact that salmon taken from waters off 
the Alaskan coast are spawned and hatched 
in American waters, adds further to the con- 


viction that there is in these waters a spe- 
cial and unmistakable American interest”; 
and 

Whereas the North American salmon 
would cease to exist were if not for the con- 
tinuing restrictions of the United States 
and Canadian conservation policies; and 

Whereas the north Pacific salmon fisheries 
have a special importance to our coastal com- 
munities as a source of livelihood, and to 
the Nation as a food and industrial resource; 
and 

Whereas it is vital to maintain these fish- 
eries on a sustained yield basis; and 

Whereas widespread Japanese fishing for 
salmon, using highly efficient new methods 
and techniques, seriously threatens the 
North American salmon fisheries with de- 
pletion if not destruction; and 

Whereas the 1953 North Pacific Fisheries 
Treaty entered into between the United 
States, Canada, and Japan is now in process 
of renegotiations; and 

Whereas present Japanese fishing policies 
urgently require establishment of additional 
controls west of the present treaty line: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Washington, That we do respectfully petition 
the Congress of the United States to con- 
sider with the greatest care the value of 
our salmon fisheries to Alaska, to the Pacific 
Northwest, and to the Nation as a whole, 
and to take all appropriate action necessary 
to preserve this industry by insisting upon 
language in the revised treaty that will 
furnish adequate protection for it. 


Mr. Speaker, this resolution is not an 
empty gesture. For years the Japanese 
high seas fisheries operations have seri- 
ously depleted the once abundant Pacific 
salmon stocks. 

The original North Pacific Treaty, 
signed in 1953, established an abstention 
line that, it was hoped, would separate 
the North American salmon stock from 
the Asiatic stock. It was the intent of the 
treaty to assure that United States and 
Canadian fishermen would avoid catch- 
ing Asiatic stock and to offer the same 
protection for our salmon from Japanese 
fishermen. 

This. was, and still is, an eminently 
reasonable approach. 

But it has not worked. It will not 
work without treaty revisions. 

And because this treaty will not work 
as now constituted, the great drive in 
both effort and money to preserve and 
expand our salmon fisheries is largely 
wasted. Because this treaty is not 
working, other nations with little regard 
for conservation practices, are gobbling 
up our bounty while we restrain our own 
industry in the name of conservation. 

It is simply ludicrous to put time, ef- 
fort, and money into preserving and in- 
creasing salmon runs for the benefit, as 
it works out, of the fishing industries of 
another continent. 
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What went wrong with the treaty? 
Nothing, as far as its basic approach is 
concerned. But the abstention line of 
175° west longitude that was established 
by the treaty was really only an educated 
guess. When the treaty was drawn 
there was not adequate scientific evi- 
dence to determine exactly where the 
line should be drawn to accurately sepa- 
rate the salmon stocks of the two conti- 
nents. Subsequent research has indi- 
cated that North American salmon run 
much farther out to sea than anticipated 
by those who drew the treaty. 

The establishment of a new dividing 
line of 175° east longitude would put 
the treaty back in working order and 
provide protection, not only for our sal- 
mon, but for our fisheries industry and 
our conservation efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, I must stress that reloca- 
tion of this line 10° farther out into the 
Pacific Ocean is not just a convenience 
for us. It is not just a salve for our 
salmon industry. It is not just a pacifier 
for conservationists. This is, without 
exaggeration, a life and death matter. 
Stretched between 175° west and 175° 
east is the future of our salmon stocks 
and the future of our salmon industry. 

I am impressed by the unanimity of 
viewpoint by all aspects of the fishing 
industry on this matter and I join with 
them in calling for early renegotiation 
of the abstention line of the North Pa- 
cific Treaty to 175° east longitude. 

We cannot stand by and watch this 
natural resource depleted with some 
vague hope that we can get around to 
rebuilding it at some later date. Once it 
is gone, it is gone for good. 

Later will be too late. 


ANOTHER BILLION FOR 
APPALACHIA? 


Mr.DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, now that 
Appalachia has passed the Senate and 
the House and is certain to be signed by 
the President, it is time for all of those 
who fought so hard for Appalachia to 
support Duke Power Co.’s application, 
now before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. This project is known as the Keo- 
wee-Toxaway project, FPC project No. 
2503. 

This proposed private enterprise in- 
vestment in Appalachia is entirely with- 
in the region designated as Appalachia. 
It is altogether in counties listed in the 
Appalachia bill as passed. The Duke- 
Keowee-Toxaway Dams would be the 
initial stages of an announced invest- 
ment by Duke of $700 million in this area. 
In addition to this $700 million invest- 
ment, Duke has been requesting an au- 
thorization of the Congress to build a 
retaining wall and steam plant in Ander- 
son County, which would cost $210 mil- 
lion, making a grand total of almost a 
billion dollars, all to be invested in the 
Appalachian region. Anderson County is 
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also one of those listed in the Appalachia 

bill as passed. 

Mr. Speaker, these Duke projects will 
not cost the taxpayer one dime, but on 
the contrary would be a taxpaying source 
of revenue for the Federal, State, and lo- 
cal governments. These Duke plans, if 
approved by the Federal Government, 
are the best way to provide better 
schools, hospitals, roads, recreation, and 
job opportunities for the people of Ap- 
palachia. 

Mr. Speaker, may I remind my col- 
leagues again that in the areas served 
by Duke Power Co., there are few, if any, 
depressed counties or pockets of poverty; 
this because an abundance of cheap pow- 
er generated by Duke has made possible 
the development of a diversified industry. 
For each dollar spent by Duke Power Co. 
for the generation of electricity, an addi- 
tional $3 have been invested by old and 
new industry in the same area. Duke 
Power Co. is seeking to invest in Ap- 
palachia alone almost as many millions 
of dollars as authorized by the entire 
Appalachia bill. 

Mr. Speaker, now is the time for the 
same powerful and capable forces who 
conceived and supported the Appalachia 
bill to throw their full support behind 
the Duke request and thus give the peo- 
ple and economy of Appalachia a fan- 
tastic opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, the following resolution 
supporting the Duke request for a li- 
cense was unanimously adopted by both 
houses of the General Assembly of South 
Carolina: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION APPROVING AND EN- 
DORSING DUKE POWER CO. KEOWEE-TOXAWAY 
PROJECT AND URGING THE FEDERAL POWER 
Commission To GRANT PROMPT APPROVAL OF 
THE CoMPANY’s APPLICATION To CONSTRUCT 
AND OPERATE THE PROJECT 
Whereas Duke Power Co., on January 2, 

1965, announced plans for a hydroelectric, 

pumped storage and steam electric generat- 

ing project in Pickens and Oconee Counties 
which would create initially a reservoir on 
the Keowee and Little Rivers of approximate- 
ly 17,000 acres and on the Keowee, Toxaway, 

Horsepasture, Thompson and White Water 

Rivers of approximately 8,000 acres, with 

plans for full development of the recreation 

potential of the area; and 

Whereas Duke Power Co. has applied to 
the Federal Power Commission for a license 
to construct the project to be known as the 
Keowee-Toxaway project, FPC project No. 
2503, and the Federal Power Commission has 
under date of February 8, 1965, given public 
notice to the State of the company’s ap- 
lication for license; and 

Whereas Duke Power Co. has in the past 
demonstrated that it is a public-spirited 
corporate citizen interested in the develop- 
ment of the full resources lying within its 
service area in the State of South Carolina, 
and has demonstrated its willingness and 
ability to invest capital to meet all of the 
present and future electric power require- 
ments of its service area in the State: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the 1965 Gen- 
eral Assembly of South Carolina hereby ap- 
proves and endorses Duke Power Co.’s 
Keowee-Toxaway project and urges the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to grant prompt 
approval to the company’s application to 
construct and operate the project, in order 
that the western portion of South Carolina 
may enjoy the stimulus to economic devel- 
opment which will result from this devel- 
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opment by private enterprise of the electric 
power potential of Pickens and Oconee 
Counties; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Secretary of the Federal Power 
Commission and to each member of the 
South Carolina congressional delegation. 

Attest: 

INEZ WATSON, 
Clerk of the House. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH AT DENVER, 
COLO. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, recent stories in the press have 
made it clear to me and to many of the 
good people of Colorado that a great 
deal of outstanding medical research 
work is currently underway at the Den- 
ver Veterans’ Administration hospital. 

Collaborating with VA in this great 
work is another fine Colorado institu- 
tion—the University of Colorado School 
of Medicine. 

These two institutions work hand in 
hand to develop the best in modern 
medicine. The two have combined their 
medical brains and talents to devise new 
procedures to provide longer life possi- 
bilities, 

It is with a great deal of pride, then, 
that I recount for you some of these out- 
standing accomplishments. 

Even now the people of Denver—of 
Colorado, and yes, even the world—are 
watching, hour by hour, with interest 
and concern, the progress of a veteran 
at the Denver VA hospital. 

On February 20, only 2 weeks ago, this 
veteran underwent a transplant of a 
human liver to supplement his own pro- 
gressively failing organ. 

As of today, thanks to our Almighty 
God, this man is still alive. Though his 
condition still remains critical, I have 
learned that he is still progressing. His 
blood chemistries are normal, he is ex- 
periencing increasingly long intervals of 
full rational mental function, and we 
remain hopeful. 

This is but one instance among many 
at the Denver VA hospital. 

Of the 10 known liver transplants in 
humans anywhere in the world, six have 
been done at the Denver VA hospital, 
and by VA surgeons. 

While we regretfully admit none of 
these liver transplants, so far, have been 
successful, the time of survival has been 
improving with each patient, and we 
hope eventually the transplant will be 
successful. 

But the surgeons are trying—des- 
perately—at the Denver VA hospital. 

These doctors from Denver, from 
Colorado, and from throughout the 
world are seeking a successful way of 
prolonging life through transplants of 
human organs and restoring health. 

They are seeking to overcome momen- 
tarily the fantastically complex prob- 
lems of blood clotting, immune reactions 
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and foreign body rejections, that have 
plagued medical science in this care- 
fully developed program of research on 
the replacement of human organs to 
match the successes of more than 3 years 
of organ replacement in animals. 

I know the Denver VA hospital is not 
alone in these studies, but it is a pioneer 
in this field of medicine. The hospital's 
advances and determination in this field 
are known throughout the medical world. 

Scientific accounts, written by sur- 
geons taking part in this great work, 
have been read by hundreds of surgeons 
in far-off lands. 

And news accounts, which I mentioned 
earlier, have brought the good news, and 
the heartaches, to everyone through the 
civilized world. 

Eighteen other VA hospitals, the VA 
tells me, are involved in much the same 
type of research program. 

A total of 45 different research proj- 
ects are under study at all levels—from 
basic laboratory research on immunity 
and its controls, through arduous hours 
of animal studies on techniques, medica- 
tions, and supportive treatment. 

In addition to the 6 liver transplants, 
studies have been carried out in 4 VA 
hospitals on 100 kidney transplants. 

In this field our Denver VA hospital 
has done 86 kidney transplants. Of 
these, 48 patients are still living. At 
least 40 of them have been living for 
more than a year. We may say this isa 
remarkable record for a relatively new 
procedure, but the doctors do not yet 
consider this operation a success, 

Our surgeons say this record still 
places the kidney transplant procedure 
in the category of a “treatment.” Too 
many problems yet require a solution, 
they say. 

Yet, considering the amazing pace at 
which our VA hospital has moved over 
the past 2 years, we can expect consid- 
erable improvement within the next few 
years. 

The operation will become better 
known, and it will be performed by more 
and more skilled surgeons. 

The big problem—organ storage, im- 
mune reaction control, and complica- 
tions in blood coagulation—may be over- 
come sufficiently within the next few 
years to provide a suitable therapy and 
rehabilitation for selected veterans. 

VA and the University of Colorado 
progress, thus far, has been stupendous 
considering the obstacles involved. 

While progress will be costly, it is a 
“must” as far as the veteran and the 
American people are concerned. What- 
ever gains are made at the Denver Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital will be 
passed along to all posterity. 

To continue a successful research pro- 
gram, I can foresee the necessity for an 
immediate research program on the care 
and maintenance of costly service cen- 
ters for human spare parts somewhere— 
possibly in the Denver VA hospital. 

And, if organ transplant research is 
to continue, if our Denver hospital is to 
move forward with its rapid advances in 
the field of medical research, and if 
other VA hospitals are to undertake a 
more effective study in this increasingly 
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important program, additional funds 
must be provided. 

I believe the contributions to medical 
knowledge now being made in many VA 
hospitals—such as the Denver VA hos- 
pital in my home State—will bring 
greater health to those in the world who 
are fortunate enough to live in our great 
society. 


ROBERT RYAN 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us enjoyed fully the excellent reproduc- 
tion yesterday of Lincoln’s second inau- 
gural. Others have already distributed 
the bouquets for the contributions which 
various individuals made to the success 
of this observance. I want to add one 
more expression of appreciation. 

I desire to express my gratitude for the 
job which Robert Ryan, the distin- 
guished actor, did in portraying Presi- 
dent Lincoln and in reading his second 
inaugural address. Mr. Ryan contrib- 
uted time, energy, and devotion to his 
role and his portrayal was a moving and 
vital part of the success of this memora- 
ble ceremony. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to associate myself with the ap- 
propriate remarks of the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] in behalf of 
the contribution and stellar performance 
of Mr. Robert Ryan in the reenactment 
of the second inaugural of President 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The skill and artistry of Robert Ryan’s 
portrayal of President Lincoln gave im- 
pressive realism to this historic event. 

To my colleagues, the gentlemen from 
Tllinois, MELVIN PRICE and PAUL FINDLEY, 
the gentlemen from Indiana, WILLIAM 
Bray and WINFIELD DENTON, to the ex- 
ecutive director, former Congressman 
Fred Schwengel, of Iowa, who sponsored 
the legislation which culminated in this 
observance, and to all who cooperated 
to make this event so successful, I take 
this occasion to observe that we in the 
Congress have reason to be both proud 
and grateful. 

To the central figure in this living 
drama, Robert Ryan, we can say truly 
that he is more than a talented and dis- 
tinguished actor. Like Lincoln, whose 
part he played, Robert Ryan is invested 
with greatness. 


ELDERCARE VERSUS MEDICARE 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, much dis- 
cussion is being generated across the 
Nation by the addition of new proposals 
to provide for the medical needs of our 
elderly citizens. Many citizens are now 
being urged to support the eldercare pro- 
grams over that of the administration’s 
medicare. 

At my request, and for the benefit of 
myself and my constituents, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has prepared a brief, concise, comparison 
of the major provisions of the two bills 
and reasons for their support of the 
medicare program under social security. 
I believe that wide dissemination of this 
analysis will do much to clarify and 
explain these two bills and point out 
why, after careful study, I still personally 
support the provisions contained in the 
medicare bill sponsored by the adminis- 
tration. The analysis follows: 


The eldercare proposal is based upon con- 
tinuation and enlargement of the Kerr- 
Mills public assistance program and provides 
a formula for aid based on a State income 
test. It is funded through general revenues 
and with any reasonable amount of benefits 
would require additional revenues both at 
Federal and State level. The program is, 
in fact, not 1 but 50 plans because it 
would be operative only to the extent that 
States undertake the financial responsibility 
it would require. Specifically, eldercare 
would modify the Kerr-Mills law of 1960 to 
encourage a program of medical assistance 
administered through private insurance com- 
panies. Such a program is already permis- 
sible under existing legislation with a pro- 
hibition against charging premiums. Fed- 
eral matching for medical assistance fur- 
nished in this fashion would be increased 
by 5 percent. Part of this increase would, 
of course, go to the private insurance com- 
panies for additional administrative costs. 
In addition to the income test, the bill per- 
mits the States to require premium pay- 
ments by the aged. 

The major fault in eldercare is that it 
simply fails to come to grips with the fact 
that any welfare assistance approach is un- 
satisfactory as a primary basis for meeting 
the health costs of the aged. Welfare helps 
people meet costs only after their resources 
are substantially depleted. 

The administration’s program of hospital 
insurance, on the other hand, strives to pre- 
vent the occurrence of dependency by al- 
lowing people to prepay for insurance 
against the major costs of illness in old 
age, the cost of hospitalization. Social in- 
surance supports the individual's self-reli- 
ance and independence and prevents pover- 
ty rather than merely working to relieve it. 

It is difficult to estimate the actual cost 
of the AMA-endorsed plan. Depending on 
the enthusiasm and financial ability of the 
States, costs might range from nothing to 
more than $4 billion a year. Even if the 
States were to provide comprehensive health 
insurance protection for only those aged 
people whose incomes were so low that they 
did not have to pay any income tax, the pro- 
gram would cost more than $3 billion 
a year. Financing is a major weakness in 
the proposal, It depends solely on State 
initiative and it would be weak where exist- 
ing Kerr-Mills legislation is weak. If States 
can’t find the funds to provide adequate 
Kerr-Mills programs, they surely are not 
going to find the funds for an expanded pro- 
gram of comprehensive health insurance. 
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The increase in Federal matching would be 
of littlé value to these poorer States as the 
5-percent, across-the-board increase would 
mean little to States with small financial 
resources while the high-income States 
would benefit substantially. 

There axe equal weaknesses in the benefit 
structure. With the exception of some 
limited institutional and noninstitutional 
care the benefits under this plan would de- 
pend solely on the State. It is conceivable 
that a State could adopt a high-income test 
and a low benefit structure, gain the increase 
of Federal matching money and actually offer 
less coverage than it is presently offering 
under Kerr-Mills. The income test, inci- 
dentally, discriminates against the aged who 
live off annuities and retirement payment 
plans. The person who lives off his savings 
would not be disqualified under an income 
test. If the test were based on the previous 
year's income, it would exclude people who 
lose their jobs and their income after they 
had some earnings in the prior year. Under 
such a test there would be an almost 2-year 
lag between loss of income and first eligibil- 
ity. In addition, it is difficult to conceive 
of a test that would be meaningful were it 
based on a prediction of the future. 

The bill also includes income tax provi- 
sions for medical expense deductions that 
would provide some degree of tax saving for 
young people who pay medical expenses and 
insurance premiums for aged relatives. This, 
of course, as with any income tax deduction 
provision, offers the greatest savings to those 
with the highest incomes. Also deductible 
are premiums paid for accident and health 
insurance that would take effect after age 65. 
This provision has little meaning as com- 
prehensive coverage is seldom available, and 
then at prohibitive cost for most people 
nearing retirement. Fixed dollar payments 
which predominate in these policies would 
be of little benefit to those purchasing them 
at early age since the continual increase in 
health care cost would render them near 
useless by the time the policyholder reached 
age 65. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 


NEW STATE RESIDENT VOTING 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
this morning introduced a concurrent 
resolution which I hope will be adopted 
as the sense of Congress because I be- 
lieve it makes good sense. This resolu- 
tion, if adopted, would recommend to 
the several States that they act prompt- 
ly to adopt new and uniform residence 
requirements for citizens who move from 
one State to another during a presiden- 
tial election year to insure the right of 
new citizens to vote in presidential elec- 
tions. 

I learned that many new residents of 
the Fourth Congressional District of 
Georgia were not permitted to vote for 
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President because they had not been 
a resident of Georgia for 12 months, 
and they could not obtain an absentee 
ballot because they no longer resided 
in the State from which they had moved. 
Therefore, even though they had been 
regular and qualified voters in their 
former State they were frustrated in 
their desire to vote in our State. 

It has come to my attention that this 
is a national problem due to the increas- 
ing mobility of our population and cor- 
rective legislation must be enacted to 
safeguard the right of qualified citizens 
to vote in presidential elections. 

Historically and constitutionally the 
States have determined voter qualifica- 
tions and it seems appropriate that we 
call on the several States to act now 
to eliminate the possibility of even larg- 
er numbers of American citizens being 
disfranchised in the 1968 presidential 
election and subsequent elections. If 
the States act there will be no need for 
congressional legislation to uphold this 
important right. Greater voter par- 
ticipation in presidential elections should 
be the beneficial result. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACKAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Georgia on this excellent resolution and 
state that I support it and I hope that 
it will get the wholehearted support of 
the Congress. There were many cases 
in 1964 when people in every State of 
the Union were disfranchised because 
they moved. I realize this is primarily 
a problem which probably must be solved 
by State legislation, but it is the duty 
of Congress to help identify the prob- 
lem, crystallize sentiment in relation to 
the problem, and if necessary help 
stimulate joint action so that our mobile 
population does not become dis- 
franchised. 


MANPOWER REPORT AND REPORT 
OF THE SECRETARY OF LABOR ON 
MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS, RE- 
SOURCES, USE, AND TRAINING— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., March 5, 1965. 
The Honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE 
SENATE. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sms: As required by section 104 of the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962, I am sending to the Con- 
gress my annual Manpower Report, and 
the report of the Secretary of Labor on 
manpower requirements, resources, use, 
and training. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
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ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY, 
MARCH 8, 1965 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I am wondering why 
this session is being held today if what 
we have had constitutes all the business. 
Will the gentleman inform the House? 

Mr. BOGGS. I made the announce- 
ment on yesterday in response to inquiry 
from the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Arenps], that the session 
today would be pro forma in nature. 

Mr. GROSS. Pro forma in nature is 
hardly explanatory. 

Mr. BOGGS. Would the gentleman: 
like to make a speech? 

Mr. GROSS. I am wondering why a 
session is being held today on a pro 
forma basis. 

Mr, BOGGS. I replied to the gentle- 
man. It is within the province of the 
leadership to hold these sessions, and we 
are holding it because of future legisla- 
tive business rather than present legis- 
lative business. 

Mr. GROSS. Why not a pro forma 
session on Saturday, then? Would that 
not be helpful? 

Mr. BOGGS. For very obvious rea- 
sons, it is not necessary. 

Mr. GROSS. What makes this pro 
forma session necessary? 

Mr. BOGGS. The future legislative 
proceedings. In order to expedite the 
business of the Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. In what particular? 

Mr. BOGGS. In order to avoid fur- 
ther delay of legislation that will be con- 
sidered in the immediate future. 

Mr. GROSS. In what specific way? 
In what particular? 

Mr. BOGGS. I have responded to the 

3 as much as I care to at this 
e. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there anyone else on 
the minority side or the majority who can 
help me on this, as to why we are meeting 
on this basis? 

I simply do not understand what this 
is all about. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman under- 
stands perfectly well. 

Mr. GROSS. If a session today is good 
it ought to be good tomorrow. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman under- 
stands perfectly what is going on. He 
has been here a long time. I will say we 
have also met in order to receive a very 
important message from the President of 
ae United States that we wanted to re- 
ceive. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
hope that in the future we might have a 
toon explanation. for a session of this 

ma, 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman is a very 
industrious Member of the Congress, He 
could have used this opportunity to en- 
lighten us on some of the things he has 
studied. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know of any- 
thing I could refer to today that has 
enlightened me on this subject. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


HIGH-SPEED TRANSPORTATION RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a communication 
from the President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill which was sent 
up yesterday by the President to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
undertake research and development in 
high-speed ground transportation. The 
need for such research, particularly with 
regard to the finding of some answers 
to the transportation problem of the 
Washington-Boston “corridor” was well 
pointed out in the President’s message 
to the Congress. 

It seems to me appropriate to include 
at this point in the Recorp the text of 
the President’s message as well as the 
statement of the purpose and need for 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to engage in this activity: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 4, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: I am pleased to trans- 
mit to Congress proposed legislation for high- 
speed ground transportation research and de- 
velopment. This legislation will help us to 
bring scientific and technical talent to bear 
on an increasingly important area of trans- 
portation not previously subject to inten- 
sive, continuing inquiry. 

The life of every citizen is influenced by 
transportation service. This vast economic 
activity not only absorbs one out of every 
five GNP dollars; it shapes the environment 
in which we live and work. Advances in our 
transportation system must constantly be 
made if we are to continue to enjoy growth 
and prosperity—and if America is to be a 
livable nation. 

The last three decades have produced great 
technological achievements in air and high- 
way transportation. Commercial planes to- 
day fly three times as fast as they did in the 
1930’s. Automobiles speed along modern 
highways at greatly reduced traveltime. The 
progress of our rail transportation system, 
unfortunately, has not matched these strides. 

I believe the power of science and tech- 
nology, demonstrated so well in the evolution 
of air and highway travel, can be utilized 
in the solution of other transportation prob- 
lems, especially rail transportation. 

Striking advances in intercity ground 
transportation—advances in speed, reliabil- 
ity, comfort, and convenience—are needed 
and possible. In the last 50 years, intercity 
freight tonnage has risen 4 times, and pas- 
senger travel has increased 25-fold. In 1960, 
Americans traveled over 600 billion passen- 
ger-miles, exclusive of local movement. That 
figure will more than double by 1980. 

We face an imminent need for improved 
intercity transportation in the densely pop- 
ulated area along the east coast—between 
Washington and Boston—where travel is ex- 
pected to increase by 150 to 200 percent be- 
tween 1960 and 1980. Freight shipments 
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during the same period may. nearly double. 
Other such “corridors” can be identified 
throughout the Nation. Advances in the 
transportation of goods and people safely, 
reliably, and economically in one densely pop- 
ulated area will be directly applicable to 
other regions. 

It is clear that we should explore the feasi- 
bility of an improved ground transportation 
system for such heavily traveled corridors. 
The program outlined by the Secretary of 
Commerce calls for research on materials, 
aerodynamics, vehicle power and control, and 
guideways. Information requirements for 
regional studies and evaluations are to be 
defined and the necessary data collected. We 
must learn about travel needs and prefer- 
ences, in part through the use of large- 
scale demonstration projects. New methods 
of analyzing the problem will be developed to 
give adequate consideration to the large 
number of regional and local characteristics 
which influence the performance, acceptabil- 
ity, and cost of all kinds of systems. 

The task is large and complex. Evolution- 
ary improvement in the existing railroad 
system must be compared to much more radi- 
cal and longer term developments. Systems 
proposed must be compatible with urban 
transportation plans. The research and de- 
velopment activity will require the services 
of many outstanding scientists, engineers, 
administrators, and business executives. But 
I know that we will find the skills in indus- 
try, in the universities, and in government— 
both national and local—to do the job. The 
consequences of beginning now will be vital, 
for experience has demonstrated to us that 
dollars spent in sound research and develop- 
ment produce benefits many times over, 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED FOR LEGIS- 

LATION To AUTHORIZE THE SECRETARY OF 

COMMERCE To UNDERTAKE RESEARCH AND 

DEVELOPMENT IN HIGH-SPEED GROUND 

‘TRANSPORTATION AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to carry out activities relating to the develop- 
ment of high-speed ground transportation, 
thereby contributing to the improvement of 
the national transportation system. 

Efficient surface transportation has always 
been a vital force in promoting the economic 
growth of our Nation. The President has 
emphasized that we must improve ways of 
transporting people and goods safely, reli- 
ably, and economically over relatively short 
distances in densely populated areas. 

The northeast corridor and other densely 
populated areas face critical intercity trans- 
portation problems which require the ap- 
plication of advanced technology to ground 
transportation systems. The proposed legis- 
lation would authorize research and develop- 
ment activities which could be expected to 
result in the development of more efficient 
and economical intercity transportation sys- 
tems. It should be emphasized that the pro- 
posed legislation is not limited to a con- 
sideration of the transportation needs of the 
northeast corridor, nor should it be regarded 
as being for the sole benefit of one particular 
region of the Nation. On the contrary, the 
activities to be conducted would be bene- 
ficial for the Nation as a whole, and would 
assist during the coming years in the solu- 
tion of the transportation problems of dense- 
ly populated regions in the Nation. 

The proposed legislation is not designed to 
benefit or to concentrate solely on one 
particular type of transportation. Wholly 
new kinds of vehicles, guideways, and opera- 
tional and control systems may evolve from 
concentrated technological research in high- 
speed ground transportation. Such results 
can be foreseen within the scope of present 
and foreseeable technology. A new high- 
speed ground transportation system would 
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differ radically from passenger trains and 
railways as we know them today. 

The research and development -activity 
which would be carried out under the pro- 
posed legislation would be accomplished in 
cooperation with all relevant elements of our 
present transportation system, whether pri- 
vately or publicly owned and operated. 

Initial demonstration projects utilizing 
present railroad technology would be con- 
ducted with Federal participation. Such 
projects would involve relatively low-cost 
improvements in present rail service, for the 
purpose of measuring market response to 
higher rail speeds, variation in fares, greater 
travel comfort and conyenience, and more 
frequent service. 

In order to determine the demand for 
transportation and to evaluate the relative 
economic efficiency of different systems, sec- 
tion 2 of the proposed legislation would au- 
thorize the collection of transportation data 
and statistics. This data is essential in ar- 
riving at sound policy decisions in the future 
regarding high-speed ground transportation 
as well as other decisions on the improve- 
ment of the national transportation system. 
Present statistical programs do not fully 
meet these needs. For example, origin and 
destination data on travel and more com- 
plete and accurate information on travel 
patterns during periods of peak use are 
needed. Also needed are standard statistical 
definitions and location codes, 

It is anticipated that work performed dur- 
ing the next 3 years will be sufficient to per- 
mit decisions to be made concerning future 
activities in high-speed ground transporta- 
tion. Clearly there will continue to be need 
for carrying on fundamental research and 
development in ground transportation sys- 
tems as well as to continue collection of 
adequate transportation statistics. There 
may also be a basis for pioneering develop- 
ment of new ground transportation systems 
in the northeast corridor and in other areas 
of the Nation. 


FRIDAY SESSION 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I came in 
just in time to hear, I believe correctly, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross], 
complaining about holding a session to- 
day. I have heard the gentleman from 
Iowa a good many times complaining 
about not holding a session on Friday, so 
this shows how difficult it is to please the 
gentleman. 


VOICE OF DEMOCRACY 


Mr, McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWs] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, for many years the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars has done an oute 
standing job promoting good citizenship 
among the youth of our country through 


-their annual national Voice of Democ- 


racy program. This year the winner in 
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North Dakota is Sam L. Anderson who 
comes from Wahpeton. 

I am pleased to read Sam’s winning 
essay into the Recorp today. 

Voice or Democracy, 1964-65 
(By Sam L. Anderson, Wahpeton, N. Dak.) 

Good day, ladies and gentlemen, and wel- 
come to the Happy Contest Hour, where we 
present you with the opportunity to win a 
variety of prizes in a variety of contests. 
Today, our contest is this: We challenge any 
one of our listeners to be a citizen. Sound 
simple? Well, I’m afraid it isn’t. Not to- 
day. Not in this present age. Today it takes 
almost a superman. Why? Because, it 
seems, in order to be a true citizen, you must 
go against the majority. And that is some- 
thing very few people have the courage to do. 

You see, it is a great challenge, to be a 
citizen, a good citizen, anywhere in our world 
in this age of machines, stepped-up produc- 
tion, and a nuclear threat or two thrown in 
for good measure. 

Now let’s examine the rules or standard 
we have set whereby one, or more, of our lis- 
teners can win this exciting contest. 

In order to win, you, first of all, must be 
patriotic, I’m sure you all recognize that 
word. It means, in essence, foolishly senti- 
mental. For how many Americans place 
their hands on their hearts and stand gazing 
with pride when our flag precedes a parade? 
How many feel unashamed to sing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,“ at a basketball 
game? How many have taken the time to 
learn the proper folding and care of our flag? 
How many know what it stands for? That 
fiag has been all over the world, in peace and 
war. It has frowned on the aggressor, 
smiled compassionately at the underfed, ill 
clad, the sick and oppressed. Yet our own 
citizens don’t take as much pride in it or 
love it and respect it as much as these under- 
developed nations who have learned how im- 
portant it can be if needed. I therefore 
challenge you, American, to be patriotic, to 
love your flag and what stands behind it. 

The second requirement is that you be 
strong in character. Our minds now turn 
back to 1620, when our Pilgrim forefathers 
landed on America’s shores. What should be 
so impressive to us is that they were ordinary 
people not rich aristocrats, or royalty fleeing 
in exile, They were simple ordinary men and 
women, searching for a land in which they 
could become free. Freedom—so high a goal 
that they braved almost overpowering odds to 
attain it. And if ordinary men and women 
could build the foundations of our democracy, 

ordinary people today could certainly up- 
hold it, if they have this vital strength of 
character, if they believe in high principles 
and fight for high goals. 

The third requirement is compassion. 
Flash: A large group of people stood in an 
office building and watched a young girl get 
stabbed 37 times. No one made any at- 
tempt to help her. More people heard her 
screams but indifferently went about their 
business, and let her die. This is the very 
essence of the challenge, man’s love for men, 
when people take time to worry about some- 
one else, and by doing so, uphold every- 
thing past Americans have fought for. Each 
generation, it seems, becomes a little more 
indifferent than the last. Regardless of reli- 
gion, race, color, or creed, be compassionate 
and don’t let our great America defeat it- 
self. 

The last requirement is somewhat of a 
composite of the other three. Believe in 
God and strive to keep His commandments. 
If more Americans had a deeper faith in 
and devotion to God, problems of morality, 
racism, general indifference, could be par- 
tially, if not completely solved. In the 
process, America’s freedom light would 
gleam brighter than it ever has before. 

There you have it, Americans—your chal- 
lenge. Be patriotic, strong in character, 
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compassionate, and devout in faith to God. 
Oh yes, the prize—the prize is the greatest 
that could be awarded—a completely strong 
nation, not in armaments alone, but in the 
character and strength of its people, a na- 
tion morally right, standing as a symbol to 
the entire world—proclaiming this is free- 
dom—this is America. 

I strongly urge all of you to enter the con- 
test—I challenge you to meet the require- 
ments—and make your America mightier 
than it is today. 


BIRTHDAY OF THOMAS G. 
MASARYK 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Czechoslovakia, which has suffered since 
the close of World War II under Com- 
munist oppression, has produced many 
outstanding men in its history whose il- 
lustrious careers serve as models to 
which we can aspire. 

March 7 marks the 115th anniversary 
of the birthday of Thomas G. Masaryk, 
who was elected as the first President of 
the Republic of Czechoslovakia at the 
age of 68 following many years of strug- 
gle during which he displayed his great 
intelligence and bravery. 

Masaryk, who was a philosopher and 
social critic, was elected to the Austrian 
Parliament in 1891 but resigned only 2 
years later in protest against the treat- 
ment of Czechoslovak nationalists. He 
then spent a number of years writing on 
history and philosophy, with special em- 
phasis on criticism of the Marxist phi- 
losophy. Masaryk escaped to Paris at 
the beginning of World War I and 
formed the Czechoslovakian National 
Council in conjunction with Dr. Eduard 
Benes. The Council became the recog- 
nized Government of Czechoslovakia. 

In October 1918, Czechoslovakia was 
proclaimed a republic and was duly rec- 
ognized. Thomas G. Masaryk became its 
President and was reelected three times 
before resigning at the age of 85. He de- 
voted his life to the freedom of his coun- 
try. 

The anniversary of the birth of this 
great man is of special importance to us 
because his life illustrates the importance 
of constant vigilance to retain freedom. 


SUBJUGATION OF BULGARIA 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 3 the brave people of Bulgaria 
observed their national liberation day. 
They have been oppressed by cruel dic- 
tatorship and threatened by aggression 
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from neighboring countries throughout 
their long history. 

During the Second World War, the 
Bulgarian people were compelled to be- 
come the ally of Nazi Germany, and 
although the United States was, there- 
fore, forced to declare war on Bulgaria, 
we knew that this alliance was not the 
wish of these courageous people, so many 
of whom had volunteered to join our own 
Armed Forces. 

One of the cruel ironies of history is 
that Russia did not declare war on Bul- 
garia until after hostilities with Ger- 
many were over. At that time Russia 
declared war on the unfortunate Bul- 
garian nation so as to haye an excuse 
for conquering the country and, assisted 
by subversives within Bulgaria, installed 
its puppet dictatorship. The subjugation 
of Bulgaria was confirmed by the in- 
famous agreement to which President 
Roosevelt agreed permitting Russia to 
retain its unjust control over Bulgaria. 
As Americans, we certainly should be 
ashamed of this chapter in our diplo- 
matic history. From that time to the 
present, Bulgaria has been under the 
cruel oppression of the international 
Communist conspiracy. 

We certainly can be proud of the many 
significant contributions which Bulgar- 
ians who have come to the United States 
have made to our country. We must also 
work to compensate for the great injus- 
tice done to the Bulgarian people by 
allowing them to be subjugated by the 
Soviet Union by working in every possible 
way to support their national aspirations. 
May I take this opportunity to commend 
the actions of the Bulgarian people and 
their leaders in exile and give them all 
possible aid in their efforts to achieve 
independence for their beloved land once 
again. 

Mr. Speaker, great historic days are 
to be observed not only to recall the 
glories of the past but to use the record 
of-national virtues and accomplishments 
of a people as the inspiration on which 
to build a future. The people of Bul- 
garia are among the unhappy victims of 
Communist suppression. Their govern- 
ment is not legitimate and does not truly 
reflect the aspirations of its people. 
Therefore, we must be alert against the 
trap now being set by Communist gov- 
ernments, luring the United States into 
trade concessions on the pretext that 
their communism is mellowing. Aid or 
subsidized trade with the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment merely serves to perpetuate its 
autocratic control over the brave people 
of Bulgaria. 


EAST-WEST TRADE 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to place in the Recor at this 
point a statement by the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council, issued March 1, 1965, at 
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Bal Harbour, Fla., on the subject of 
East-West trade. 

In view of the almost hysterical propa- 
ganda barrage directed from the White 
House to condition the public to the mas- 
sive trade concessions that the adminis- 
tration is planning to make the Commu- 
nist dictatorships of Eastern Europe, the 
forthright, courageous, and, may I state, 
correct stand of the AFL-CIO is most 
timely. The statement follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL ON EAST-WEST TRADE 


The economy of all Communist countries 
has been beset for some time by grave eco- 
nomic difficulties. Their much-vaunted 
system of totalitarian economic planning is 
plagued with serious imbalance, shoddy pro- 
duction, costly dislocation of manpower and 
waste. Communist collectivized and state 
agriculture have been in continuous crisis. 
The dearth of consumers’ goods continues 
unabated in the U.S.S.R. and in all other 
Communist countries. These economic dif- 
ficulties have been profoundly aggravated, 
especially in the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China, by their relentless drive to 
build a huge arsenal of nuclear and other 
modern weapons for aggression. The huge 
sums they have been spending on economic 
and military projects for subversive purposes 
in some developing countries have further 
strained their economies and placed addi- 
tional heavy burdens on the Soviet and Chi- 
nese people. 

The Communist governments are seeking 
expanded trade with and long-term credits 
from the Western democracies in order to 
overcome their economic plight. Some free 
world businessmen have been showing real 
interest in expanding trade with and credits 
to Moscow, its satellites, and even Peiping. 
In facing this problem, these businessmen 
must realize that, in all Communist coun- 
tries, all economic matters are totally domi- 
nated by the state. In these totalitarian so- 
cieties, all economic relations are, first of all, 
political in character and aim. Khrushchev 
made this clear several years ago when he 
told a delegation of U.S, Senators that “We 
value trade least for economic reasons and 
most for political reasons,” 

Consequently, it would be utterly unrealis- 
tic for American industrialists and traders to 
think that they can do “business as usual” 
when they deal with Communist govern- 
ments. It is not true that in such deals “the 
only thing that matters is profit and competi- 
tive advantage.” This practice of doing 
“business as usual” with the Nazi and Fas- 
cist dictators proved disastrous before World 
War II. “Business as usual” with Communist 
dictators will certainly be no less disastrous. 
The decisive consideration in commercial 
transactions with these dictatorships is that 
such deals must serve the national interest 
of our country and its free society and not 
merely help bail the Communist regimes out 
of their economic difficulties. 

The record shows that, in seeking expand- 
ed economic relations with the West, Com- 
munist governments have been motivated 
primarily by a desire to strengthen their eco- 
nomic system and totalitarian rule rather 
than by serious concern for speeding the 
improvement of the living conditions of the 
people. The substantial Western aid extend- 
ed to date to these countries, including Yugo- 
slavia, has not resulted in a comparable im- 
provement of the living standards of the peo- 
ple. 

The executive council maintains that un- 
der no circumstances should any strategic 
goods be sold today to any Communist gov- 
ernment. We further propose that no Amer- 
ican businessmen should enter into any com- 
mercial transaction with Moscow or its Eu- 
ropean satellites which would enable them to 
provide Castro or Mao Tse-tung with any 
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material they need for bolstering their falter- 
ing economy. 

There is no reason for American business- 
men to join in a mad scramble for trade with 
Communist countries. Such a scramble only 
puts the Communist rulers in a position to 
exploit, for their own benefit, such compe- 
tition among Western economic interests and 
to divide and weaken the democracies. 

There is no foundation to the myth that 
the expansion of Western trade will promote 
the liberalization of any Communist govern- 
ment or encourage the separation of the 
satellites from the U.S.S.R. These regimes 
are tied to Moscow by strong ideological, 
political, military, and economic bonds. 
Their rulers share with Moscow the basic 
aim of Communist world domination. The 
revolutionary upheavals of 1953 and 1956 
have demonstrated forcefully -that these 
satellite regimes could not survive without 
Moscow’s military support. 

Their armies are part of the Warsaw Pact 
Organization. Their economies have, in large 
measure, been integrated into the Comecon, 
the Communists counterpart of the Common 
Market. In spite of $700 million in U.S. aid, 
Communist Poland has set the pace in 
championing the Comecon and Soviet foreign 
policies. Its domestic policies are increas- 
ingly retrogressivé. Tito’s Yugoslavia which 
has received over a billion dollars of West- 
ern aid has lately strengthened its economic 
ties with Moscow by associating itself with 
the Comecon. Rumania, which is supposed 
to be turning away from Moscow, has more 
political prisoners than any other satellite 
and lends aid and comfort to Peiping. 

Increased economic relations with the 
Communist satellites will not improve the 
general East-West relations. The satellite 
regimes continue to support Soviet foreign 
policies in Vietnam, the Congo, in the U.N., 
and Cyprus. The American Legations in 
Bulgaria and Hungary were recently sub- 
jected to the same mob attack as was our 
Embassy in Moscow. 

American businessmen would be guilty of 
terrible shortsightedness if they were to 
provide the Kremlin, on a business as usual 
basis, the goods and technical know-how it 
needs so badly. American businessmen are 
not starved for foreign markets. They do 
not have to chase for such low grade outlets 
as the Iron Curtain countries. The U.S. 
foreign trade balance has, for years, con- 
tinued to be highly favorable. There is no 
reason why American businessmen should 
compete with others in doing the wrong 
thing. Let none forget that agreements with 
the Soviets, whether they be in the realm 
of science, politics, diplomacy, or economics, 
are worthless. The Kremlin rulers never 
enter into any agreements on the basis of a 
mutuality of interests. Despite much effort 
and generous scientific help by the United 
States in the realm of space science, Moscow 
persists in refusing to contribute any 
weather information obtained through space 
satellites. 

All Moscow wants to get from expanded 
commercial and financial relations with our 
country and the other democracies is help 
for overcoming its serious economic difficul- 
ties, help to enable it to give its people some 
badly needed consumers’ goods while it con- 
tinues to build up its nuclear weapons ar- 
senal, help to continue its program of eco- 
nomic and political subversion of the de- 
veloping countries. Such help by American 
and other business interests can only finance 
and facilitate further Soviet aggression 
against the democracies. 

We urge our Government to make utmost 
effort to have the Western democracies de- 
velop a concerted policy toward trade with 
the Communist countries. No trade or 
credits concessions should be accorded to 
Moscow, Peiping, or any Communist govern- 
ment without an adequate political quid 
pro quo like ceasing subversion and invasion 
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of Vietnam, dismantling the wall of shame 
in Berlin, and calling off their military in- 
filtration of the Congo. Only under such 
conditions, can trade and credits be a valu- 
able weapon in the hands of the Western 
democracies in their dealings with the Soviet 
Union and other Communist regimes, and in 
furthering human freedom and world peace. 


Mr. Speaker, subsidized trade or aid to 
any Communist government merely 
strengthens the dictatorship and permits 
it to expand control over the captive peo- 
ple of communism. At a time when 
U.S. casualties are mounting in Vietnam, 
the possibility is arising of renewed Com- 
munist activity in South Korea and re- 
involvement in Laos is being discussed, 
subsidized trade with the Communist 
governments of Eastern Europe is self- 
defeating. Just recently we have read 
of the supplies the Communist govern- 
ments of Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
among others, have provided to North 
Vietnam, and we are also aware of the 
role of these Communist governments 
in supplying the Castro dictatorship. 

I commend the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council for their strong policy expression 
on this vital subject. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF NEW 
ENGLAND 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. TUPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that all Members will be interested in a 
speech made recently by the Honorable 
Benjamin J. Dorsky, president, Maine 
State Federated Labor Council, AFL- 
CIO, and secretary-treasurer of the New 
England AFL-CIO Council, before a 
meeting of the Governors of the New 
England States. 

Mr. Dorsky’s outline of New England 
problems and recommended solutions de- 
serve a great deal of thought, and I 
earnestly urge each and every one of my 
. to read this outstanding ad- 

ess. 

In supporting the Appalachia bill I did 
so with the hope and expectation that 
the President's program for a Great So- 
ciety will not be limited to any one re- 
gion of the country. 

Mr. Dorsky’s speech follows: 

REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF NEW ENGLAND 
(Statement by Benjamin J. Dorsky, presi- 

dent, Maine State Federated Labor Coun- 

cil, AFL-CIO and secretary-treasurer of the 

New England AFL-CIO Council, before the 

meeting of the Governors of the six New 

England States, Boston, Mass., January 

25, 1965) 

Governor Hoff and the other honorable 
Governors of the New England States, my 
name is Ben Dorsky. I am president of the 
Maine State Federated Labor Council, AFI 
CIO. I am also secretary-treasurer of the 
New England AFL-CIO Council. 


On behalf of organized labor in New Eng- 
land, I wish to convey our appreciation of 
this opportunity to appear before you and 
set forth what we believe should be the 
basic policy, administrative and program 
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foundations for developing New England’s 
natural and human resources. 

The time is far overdue for our six States 
to consider themselves as a region and work 
together as such in attempting to find solu- 
tions for the problems which cannot be con- 
fined within State or local boundaries, any- 
more than the courses of great rivers, the 
contours of mountain chains, the ocean that 
breaks against our shores, the moving air, 
or our mobile, energetic and restless people. 

Revolutionary change is all about us. Our 
way of life has been altered more profoundly 
in the past three decades than during the 
whole course of the world’s previous re- 
corded history. This change shows no signs 
of abating. It is proliferating and con- 
stantly taking new forms, 

The major components of this revolution- 
ary change are population growth, and new 
scientific and industrial techniques, 

Large problems, as well as large oppor- 
tunities, have arisen as a result of more and 
more people moving into urban areas and 
great metropolitan centers. The growth of 
scientific technology and industry has fur- 
ther complicated, as well as improved, our 
material condition. Not only are the more 
obvious aspects of our economy and our 
Political institutions undergoing a rapid 
revolution, but the quality of living itself is 
caught up in pervasive change. 

The six New England States are being buf- 
feted by these new winds, The most pressing 
dilemmas and challenges created by the 
revolution of the post-World War II era are 
common to the region as a whole, 

labor in New England has long 
held the firm view that the efforts to move 
and adapt to new situations of the kind we 
face cannot be made with the old local solu- 
tions, nor by employing unplanned, piece- 
meal and expedient remedies. Localism as 
an end in itself is self-defeating. 

Passing optimism that the machinery of 
the market will wind itself for New England 
can be ruinous to our expectations. There 
is no longer any room in the councils of 
our region for the special groups who have 
a vested interest in preserving the status 
quo. 

We regard the attitude of the Governors 
of the six States of this region as the hope- 
ful beginnings of a revitalized New Eng- 
land. You are meeting together and dis- 
cussing common problems. You are taking 
the lead in the effort that must be made 
to identify New England as a functional 
Tegion. 

The need for New England to organize 
itself as a functional region has never been 
greater, nor the enlarging benefits to its 
citizens if it does so. 

There has been a long historical decline 
in the economic importance of our six States 
in relationship to the rest of the Nation. 
We have pressing, unsolved problems in 
providing more jobs, of expanding existing 
and attracting new industries. We have 
many areas of hard-core unemployment. We 
are a region of excessively high fuel and 
power costs. We are assailed by a battalion 
of urban problems—water supply and 
quality, pollution of air, proper land use, 
recreation. In rural areas we have economic 
anemia, a decimation of the farm popula- 
tion, lacks in timber management, water- 
shed protection, and soil conservation, 

Only the most effective regional planning, 
organization, and adequate programs, bring- 
ing into full cooperation the resources of 
Federal, State, and local governments, the 
universities and colleges, and the private 
sector of the economy is sufficient to the 
job that Hes ahead. 

New England is admirably constituted by 
nature’ to be susceptible to comprehensive 
regional planning keyed to national goals 
of economie stability. 

Its total area fs only 66,608 square miles 
only 2.2 percent of the total area of the 
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continental United States but with 10.8 mil- 
lion estimated population in 1963 or 5.7 
percent of total U.S. population. 

Its history and traditions are common. 
Its climatic conditions are similar. It faces 
one ocean—the Atlantic. Its western 
boundaries lie along one mountain range, 
the Appalachian. Unlike the Tennessee 
Valley and the Columbia River Basin, New 
England is not drained by a single major 
river system. This does not in any sub- 
stantial way however, prevent a regional 
comprehensive resource based plan and pro- 
gram to be drawn up and executed. 

New England is exceeded only by the Mid- 
dle Atlantic region in population per square 
mile of land area. In 1870 there were about 
55 persons per square mile—in 1963 an esti- 
mated 165. 

In 1870, about 45 percent of New England’s 
population was urban; in 1963 about 76 per- 
cent was thus classified, the highest propor- 
tion of any region. Yet, Vermont was ex- 
ceeded only by Mississippi and North Dakota 
in percentage of rural population to the 
State total. 

In 1870, New England held nearly 9 per- 
cent of total U.S. population. By 1963, only 
an estimated 6 percent of the total U.S. 
population lived in New England. 

Between 1870 and 1880, New England’s 
population rose 15 percent. Between 1950 
and 1960, her population showed only a 12.9- 
percent increase, as compared to 18.5 percent 
for the United States. Over the period 1960 
to 1962, there was a net outmigration of 
118,000 persons from New England, at a rate 
exceeded only in the west north centeral and 
east south central regions. Only Connecti- 
cut showed more persons moving into that 
State than out of it, occasioned probably by 
its commuter proximity to New York City. 

Decline in farm population has been ac- 
companied by an equivalent decline in farm 
employment and number of acres of land in 
farms at a more rapid pace than the rest 
of the country. Farm employment has 
dropped nearly 50 percent between 1940 and 
1963, as compared to 40 percent for the 
United States. Amount of land in farms 
lessened by 30 percent between 1940 and 
1960 in New England, as against an increase 
of 5.5 percent nationally. Number of farms 
in this region in 1960 were 50 percent under 
those in 1940, as against the national de- 
crease of 39 percent. 

In 1870, more than one of every five workers 
in manufacturing were in New England. In 
1960, this proportion has decreased to 1 in 12. 

With regard to per capita income, New 
England stood 39.1 percent above the na- 
tional average in 1929, and 12.6 percent over 
the national average in 1963. In 1929, Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont had per capita 
incomes below the national average. The 
same was true in 1963. In that year, only 
Idaho, New Mexico, South Dakota, and 11 
Southern and border States had lower per 
capita incomes than the State of Maine, 
while only Nevada and the District of Co- 
lumbia stood higher than the State of Con- 
necticut at the other end of the scale. 

The average weekly wage in manufacturing 
for the United States was slightly over $99 
in 1963. Connecticut, with a figure of about 
$105 weekly was the only New England State 
to exceed the national average, and 16 States 
and the District of Columbia stood higher 
than she did. 

Workers in New Hampshire and Maine 
received nearly $22 and $20 per week less, 
respectively, than the U.S. weekly average 
wage; Vermont and Rhode Island, $16 under 
the national rate; while Massachusetts was 
$8 below. It might be added for purposes 
of comparison, that only in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, and Hawaii are there lower wages paid 
for a week's work in manufacturing indus- 
tries than New Hampshire workers receive. 
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Out of the Nation’s 150 major labor areas, 
the U.S. Department of Labor in November 
1964, reported 26, wherein there was sub- 
stantial unemployment (6 or more of the 
total work force). Eight of these were in 
New England—one in Connecticut, six in 
Massachusetts, and one in Rhode Island. 

In addition to the major labor centers, 
there is substantial unemployment in 25 
smaller areas in the region, including 3 in 
Connecticut, 7 in Maine, 9 in the Massa- 
chusetts-New Hampshire-Rhode Island tri- 
angle, and 6 in Vermont. 

Let us look at some other factors which 
have a bearing both on the economy of the 
region and the quality of living of its people. 

River systems, such as the Connecticut and 
St. John's, and tidal estuaries are heavily 
polluted by human and industrial wastes. 
Very little has been done in New England, 
either by the States or the localities, to 
establish effective programs to regulate air 
pollution. 

By reason of failure to develop water re- 
sources of the region by comprehensive 
major, multiple-purpose storage facilities, 
New England is a chronic victim of floods 
such as the devastating inundations of 1927 
and 1955 and of droughts such as the almost 
unparalleled dry spell of last year. Yet New 
England has an historical average of 41 inches 
of precipitation a year, and it still contains 
large, untapped underground water reser- 
voirs as well. 

Much needs to be done to restore and pre- 
serve cover on New England's watersheds, to 
conserve use and manage land in and around 
the cities and where new developments in 
public and private facilities and utilities are 
either misusing it and losing its topsoil or 
using it for the wrong purposes. New Eng- 
land’s forestry problems devolve around pre- 
dominantly private ownership and many 
small plots as well as the need for more re- 
search and intensified, sustained yield prac- 
tices by owners of commercial forests, large 
and small. 

New England has always offered a variable 
dish of recreational opportunities. These 
require a new and comprehensive look. The 
need for out-of-door recreational opportuni- 
ties for urban dwellers, particularly middle- 
and low-income groups, is acute in New Eng- 
land, just as it is wherever metropolitan 
complexes have grown. To increase the value 
of the recreation industry to New England’s 
economy, new facilities must be planned, 
land acquired, programs financed, and re- 
sources used efficiently. 

Our region has always lived close to the sea. 
Its fisheries and its ports and trade have 
been one of the solid underpinnings of New 
England’s economic development and its 
unique flavor. 

Although the lessons and techniques of 
comprehensive development and manage- 
ment of land resources are at hand to be 
applied, the same cannot be said with regard 
to the fisheries and other immense resources 
of the ocean. Fish and kill is still the rule. 
It is a danger to the stability and growth 
of this New England resource. There is 
& lack of international agreements to coop- 
erate in conservation of fisheries and pro- 
grams to determine how best to conserve and 
expand the use of this renewable resource, as 
well as the renewable mineral and chemical 
resources of the ocean, its unbelievable po- 
tential for development of future supplies 
of electric power and the necessary expan- 
sion of shoreline recreational areas. 

New England is the highest cost energy 
area in the Nation. It must import its coal, 
fuel oil and natural gas to be turned into 
electric energy or to be used in space heating 
and transportation. 

Yet, our region has not developed its own 
proper potential carried in its river systems, 
some 2.6 million kilowatts of undeveloped 
hydropower capacity. As a whole, New Eng- 
land lacks large, efficient power stations, ade- 
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quate interconnections, intra- and inter- 
regional. The region is served by a multi- 
plicity of small and scattered power systems, 
and without a single Federal power project 
or Federal wholesale power marketing pro- 
gram, has failed to enjoy the beneficial im- 
pact of low-cost wholesale power on the gen- 
eral rate structure of the region. 

Consumers pay through the nose for this 
situation. Homeowners in New England were 
paying as much as 34 percent. above the 
national average for their electric power in 
1962; commercial users paid as much as 
45 percent over the national average in 1962; 
and industrial consumers were paying as 
much as 62 percent in excess of the national 
average that same year. 

In 1962, manufacturing industries in the 
six New England States paid $180 million for 
12 billion kilowatt-hours of electric power, 
or 1.496 cents a kilowatt-hour higher by 
66 percent than the unit cost of electric 
power for manufacturing in the United States 
as a whole, 

Had the price of this power been at the 
U.S. level, New England industry would have 
saved $71.4 million, or 40 percent in their 
1962 power bills. 

Since there are no regional resources of 
coal, natural gas, or oil, all fossil fuels used 
in New England must be imported. The 
delivered price of coal from the West Vir- 
ginia field is about 32 cents per million Brit- 
ish thermal units, among the highest in the 
Nation. Recently the principal coal mining 
districts have announced increases of about 
5 cents a ton f.o.b, the mine. Whether this 
bill will be passed on as price hikes to New 
England utilities remains to be seen. 

About 8 percent of total fossil fuel power 
generation is -provided by fuel oil, most of 
it imported and at prices approximating that 
of coal. 

High fuel costs are not the only factor 
which hikes the cost of power in New Eng- 
land, They accounted for only 15 cents out 
of each revenue dollar received by the New 
England utilities in 1961. There has been 
a failure to develop hydropower, to provide 
modern, efficient, large unit generating plants 
using coal or oil, and to integrate their small 
and scattered utilities. Another reason for 
high power rates is organization, high ad- 
ministrative and production expenses, and 
the inordinate number of utilities serving 
a region of New England's area and popula- 
tion density. 

Finally, one of the factors which has helped 
to perpetuate this utility lethargy, is the ab- 
sence of an effective Federal low cost power 
yardstick. 

Chief sufferers of the failure of New Eng- 
land electric utilities to perform a modern 
utility function at reasonable costs are the 
pocketbooks of consumers and the economic 
progress of the region itself. 

Power bills vary from one industry to an- 
other as to their proportion to total operat- 
ing costs, but experience has shown in other 
regions that low cost power attracts indus- 
try. Conversely, high cost power together 
with other factors, can result in a choice 
by potential new industries to locate else- 
where, where nonpower factors such as 
labor, transportation, availability of raw 
materials, and markets may be equivalent, 
but power rates substantially lower. One 
need only cite the movement of the large seg- 
ments of the textile industry out of New 
England to the south as a case in point. 
In some textile plants, for example, power 
costs are the next largest item to labor costs 
in their operations. 

For some 30 years, the Federal Govern- 
ment has taken an increasing role in estab- 
lishing and financing programs dealing with 
the Nation’s economy, although the first na- 
tional efforts in this direction extend back 
to the Articles of Confederation. 

New England should be uniquely fitted to 
participate much more fully in significant 
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aspects of proliferation of Federal Govern- 
ment research and development which dur- 
ing the past decade has grown from $3 bil- 
lion a year to nearly $15 billion. While most 
of this money has gone to defense programs 
and the space effort, the less glamorous, but 
equally, if not more important, research in 
physical, life sciences, and social. sciences, 
have been growing too, but at a lesser rate. 

Like other Federal programs, Federal Gov- 
ernment research and development has 
largely bypassed New England, except in the 
Harvard-MIT complex, even though this re- 
gion has an academic potential which is un- 
equaled in any other equivalent area. But 
first our colleges and universities must begin 
to create the kind of establishments which 
will attract, train and hold, good scientists 
and engineers in order to obtain necessary 
Federal funds for centers of scientific re- 
search and research into industrial tech- 
nology. 

This latter is particularly needed in New 
England. New industries have located plants 
and laboratories in the general Harvard-MIT 
area and in California. Other industry can 
be attracted elsewhere in New England by 
establishment and growth of such centers 
and individual grants for promising scien- 
tists trained in this region. This kind of ac- 
tivity will have important bearing on finding 
solutions to problems of the region, its 
resources, its people and its economic and 
social institutions. 

Such expansion of scientific and techno- 
logical work in New England would help to 
correct the great imbalance in expenditure 
of money and manpower between the Fed- 
eral resources allocated to research and in the 
military and space programs, and in the ap- 
plication of science and technology to build 
a better and more peaceful world for people. 
It will help to advance the frontiers of knowl- 
edge, to establish the just subordination of 
the machine to mankind in meeting indi- 
vidual and community needs, and to better 
enable him to achieve some kind of peaceful 
coexistence with his environment. 

Among the other challenges the New Eng- 
land region is facing today are those com- 
pounded of the decay of the inner core of 
the large cities, the largely uncontrolled 
growth of the suburbs, the rise of the great 
Atlantic seaboard metropolis that begins in 
the Boston area, and already has reached as 
far south as Richmond, Va., and crosses 11 
States. These have created enormously ex- 
panded housing, zoning, mass transportation, 
recreation, water supply, air and water pol- 
lution, education, power and energy de- 
mands, together with those involying a whole 
range of public services. 

New England has been and continues to 
be a paradox. In 1626 the Plymouth Colony 
passed an ordinance forbidding timber cut- 
ting on Colony lands without permission. 
Yet the great orgy of unrestrained timber 
cutting began in New England, swept across 
New York State, Pennsylvania and finally 
into the Far West during the past century. 

Before the American Revolution, Jared 
Eliot, of Connecticut, warned about bad 
farming practices and their effect on soil 
erosion. Yet it was the farmers of New Eng- 
land, who at the time Eliot was pointing to 
these dangers, had exhausted much of Con- 
necticut’s grazing land. By 1800 most of the 
coastal farming land in Massachusetts was 
abandoned for the same reason. 

In 1792, a corporation called the Proprie- 
tors of Locks & Canals on the Merrimack 
River was formed to make that stream navi- 
gable from tidewater to the New Hampshire 
State line. In 1821, these proprietors started 
development of the waterpower head at Paw- 
tucket Falls at Lowell. It was the early de- 
velopment of New England's fast-flowing 
rivers that gave the region its head start as 
the industrial center of America. 

Yet this same region today allows 2.6 mil- 
lion kilowatts of undeveloped waterpower 
to go unharnessed, and has allowed many 
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of its utilities to continue using inefficient 
and outmoded generating plants, inadequate 
transmission facilities, and ancient methods 
of doing business. 

It was Henry David Thoreau who first 
set forth the creed of the preservationist, and 
began the stream of thought that has re- 
sulted in weighing of effects of resources de- 
velopment on the total environment, of the 
needs to preserve wilderness areas and forest 
reserves, of the deepening and uplifting ef- 
fects of solitary unspoiled places on the 
human spirit and reverence for the land and 
living creatures. 

It was a Vermonter, George Perkins Marsh, 
who developed the concept of wise manage- 
ment of the total array of natural resources 
and Government support for science. Marsh 
gave tremendous impetus to enlargement of 
the science of ecology, the balance of nature, 
and interrelationships among living things 
and adaption to their environment. 

It was our sixth President, John Quincy 
Adams, who was the first public figure of na- 
tional stature to warn against what has 
come to be called resources giveaways. Adams 
in the 1820’s proposed a large Federal pro- 
gram of internal improvements—canals and 
ra age to promote science and educa- 

on. 

Adams believed land was the source of na- 
tional wealth; the resources of the land 
should not be handed out to speculators and 
despoilers of the public domain, but used 
to benefit the people at large. In Adams’ 
view, Government should be more than a 
timid referee; it should also act as a positive 
agency to carry forward mea 1 plans 
to advance the general interest. But the 
spirit of the times was against him. A voice 
like his was not raised again until the begin- 
ning of the conservation era and the advent 
of the two Roosevelts. 

Yet it is in New England that traditional- 
ism, inertia, and narrow arguments by spe- 
cial interests rejected Adams’ vision of the 
role of government as steward and prime 
mover to advance and secure the use of the 
earth for the good of man. This region ac- 
cepts single-purpose development of its wa- 
ter resources and rejects multipurpose deyel- 
opment. It chooses to suffer one economic 
setback after another by raising the ancient 
and tattered banner of States’ rights without 
accepting responsibilities inherent in such 
an assumption. 

The job ahead is too large for reliance on 
any one entity. It is too large to be left to 
private enterprise, or the towns, the counties 
and townships, the cities, large and small. 
It is too varied, with too many local aspects 
and needs, to throw our entire reliance on 
the Federal Government. 

You, the New England Governors, have 
realized this. You are talking in terms of a 
regional approach with Federal, State, and 
local cooperation and resources, as well as 
that of private industry and our colleges and 
universities. Many of our New England 
leaders in the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington are proposing or 
have achieved Federal programs to meet di- 
lemmas that cross State lines and require 
Federal leadership. We have seen this lead- 
ership particularly in the field: of water and 
air pollution, in mass transit and in needed 
development of the region’s hydropower po- 
OAN on a comprehensive multipurpose 

Once again new ideas are beginning to 
ferment in New England. More and more 
of its leaders are concluding that to stand 
still is gradually to become a backwater. 

I have already discussed principal mani- 
festations of our region’s slackening eco- 
nomic metabolism. 

The crucial question now is whether or not 
New England can organize itself as a region 
and embark on a program of reorganization. 
It is the hope and belief of the working men 
and women of New England that this can and 
must be done. 
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Why? Because the nature and scope of 
what must be accomplished will require the 
resources of the Federal Government, or the 
States and localities, and understanding and 
participation of all New Englanders. One of 
the indispensable assets of a free society is 
its ability to recognize and correct its mis- 
takes, both of omission—and commission. 
It is at the dawning of this realization that 
New England stands today. The time for de- 
cision is now, but this decision must be the 
right one. We doubt that our region will be 
allowed the luxury of making the same mis- 
takes twice, y 

The region must be organized around the 
key resource, water, and associated land re- 
sources. Planning for this region, as it must 
be for the Nation, must embody intelligent 
flexibility, and cooperative and shared re- 
sponsibility. It must strengthen enterprise 
and a sense of responsibility for the common 
welfare among all of our citizens. In addi- 
tion to correcting economic ailments and 
restoring regional opportunity, the right kind 
of regional planning and organization can 
sustain regional identity, withstand the 
forces of centralization, and preserve the best 
of a region’s unique flavor and values. 

Regional development in New England 
must begin by proper assignment of the roles 
to be played by the United States, the States 
and their localities, and by other elements 
and entities within the region. 

We propose, therefore, that we work for 
acceptance by the Congress and the President 
for the creation of a Federal New England 
Regional Resources Development Corpora- 
tion. This would give one agency prime re- 
sponsibility for development of the major 
resources of the region. Its management 
would be at a central point in New England 
and would be responsible directly to the 
President and to the Congress, 

There are two major benefits that can be 
expected from the operations of such a cor- 
poration. First, it would be empowered to 
invest large amounts of money in develop- 
ing New England’s water and associated 
resources for flood control, navigation, recre- 
ation, fish and wildlife, hydroelectric power, 
soil conservation, pollution abatement, water 
supply, and all other beneficial uses, This 
kind of comprehensive approach is not new. 
It took form in the early days of Gifford 
Pinchot and Teddy Roosevelt as they led 
America into the conservation era nearly six 
decades ago. 

Federal capital investments in comprehen- 
sive water resources development have by- 
passed New England because New England 
has rejected them. But they have trans- 
formed the economics of the Tennessee Val- 
ley, the Columbia and Missouri Basins, the 
Colorado River Basin, the Central Valley of 
California. 

Large water resources development pro- 
grams financed by the Federal Government 
returns the reimbursable features of such 
investments with interest to the Federal 
Treasury. They also provide economic 
stimulus that is not only local and regional, 
but benefits the Nation. 

The U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, for ex- 
ample, reports that in 1962 the production of 
crops on lands receiving full, supplementary 
or temporary water supply for irrigation from 
the Bureau, was valued at $1.2 billion, and 
cumulative value of all crops produced on 
Federal reclamation projects since 1906 
amounted to $18.9 billion. 

From irrigation alone, this latter amount 
represents a return on the entire Federal in- 
vestment on all Federal reclamation projects, 
including construction in progress, of nearly 
$5 for every $1 of such investment. 

In the Columbia River Basin, more than 
$1 billion in Federal funds invested in the 
dams, regional transmission network, and 
other facilities of the Columbia River Power 
System, resulted in the rise of a new alumi- 
num industry which accounts for 26 percent 
of the Nation’s production. This has created 
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80,000 jobs directly in the production lines, 
or in fabrication, and other associated activi- 
ties. Between 1940 and 1950, the popula- 
tion of the Pacific Northwest increased 44 
percent as compared to the national in- 
crease of 13 percent. Many industries, in 
addition to aluminum, located in the region, 
attracted by low-cost wholesale power in 
large amounts. The continued growth of 
this region has sharply declined, a great part 
accountable to the failure to provide new 
supplies of firm power suficient to meet the 
region’s ordinary growth requirements with 
additional generation for new industry. 

The Federal power yardstick in this region 
has resulted in the lowest consumer prices of 
electricity for all classes of customers served 
by privately, publicly, and cooperatively 
owned utilities in the Nation, along with the 
region served by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the highest per capita consump- 
tion of electricity. In 1964, consumers of 
local public and cooperative power systems 
in the Columbia Basin saved $70 million in 
power rates because of promotional rate pol- 
icies and rate reductions since 1951. 

In the Tennessee Valley rate reductions in 
1964 totaled $2 million in first year savings, 
and 91 of 155 distributors of TVA power had 
reduced rates below the level of the original 
TVA rates. In 1962 all domestic customers 
paid $129 million less under the TVA rate 
structure than if their bills had been com- 
puted on the Nation’s average domestic elec- 
tric rates for that year. Between 1945 and 
1962 about $2.3 billion was spent by the 
people of the valley for electric appliances 
made largely in other areas of the country. 

At the same time private electric utilities 
in or near regions with Federal comprehen- 
sive water and power development invest- 
ments have also benefited in greater rev- 
enues from sales of electricity caused by 
lowering rates under the wholesale power 
yardstick of the Federal Government. 

In the Tennessee Valley, the rate per 1,000 
customers purchasing electric air condition- 
ers and freezers is almost twice the national 
average, and 30 percent of the homes in the 
valley are now electrically heated. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has worked 
closely with the Forest Service, States, coun- 
ties and private timber operators in a vast 
program of reforestation, improved manage- 
ment, and protection against fires, insects, 
and disease. Beginning in 1933 with a forest 
resource almost ruined by exploitive cutting, 
these cooperative programs have resulted in 
some 14 million acres of forest now cover- 
ing the land. 

Accompanying TVA’s water control and 
navigation system has been the advent of 
#800 million worth of investment in brand- 
new industry along the river. TVA has 
worked with State agencies, colleges and uni- 
versities, and the people to demonstrate tech- 
niques of adapting industrial development 
to the natural and human resources of a 
region. 

The seed corn of Federal capital invest- 
ment in natural resources based program will 
grow and grow. It multiplies investment in 
the private sector of the economy, bringing 
about an increase in productivity, employ- 
ment, mass purchasing power and increased 
local, State, and Federal tax revenues. 

If New England is to benefit from such de- 
velopment, it must keep in mind that a mere 
outpouring of Federal funds will not of itself 
accomplish the goals of a revitalized region. 
Indispensable to success is broad and far-see- 
ing planning, and fruitful, cooperative part- 
nership, based on a sharing of responsibili- 
ties with the governmental, academic and 
business elements of New England and with 
the people themselves, 

The Federal New England Regional De- 
velopment Corporation must be based upon 
past efforts elsewhere and organ'zed to bene- 
fit from the best of historical experience. 
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Congress must set forth specific goals for 
the Corporation to achieve maximum use of 
flood control, navigation, land, water supply, 
reforestation, recreation, fish and wildlife, re- 
sources of the ocean, and air pollution to 
build the economic and social well-being of 
the people of the region, 

Second, as a Government corporation, it 
should be freed from the redtape buckpass- 
ing and fragmentation of bureaucracy. Au- 
thority must be coupled with responsibility 
so the Corporation will be held accountable 
for results. In other words, management will 
be left free to determine the way to accom- 
plish the major goals set forth by the Con- 
gress, but always under the ultimate review 
of both the Congress and the President. 

The Corporation as a starting point should 
immediately prepare and execute comprehen- 
sive plans for multiple-purpose development 
of the region’s river basins in terms of the 
growing need for clean water, flood abate- 
ment, recreation and all other uses, includ- 
ing hydroelectric power. 

The major system of dams and reservoirs 
should be designed and executed to establish 
maximum feasible control of river flow, It 
should be supplemented by flood plain zon- 
ing and reservoir public recreational plans in 
cooperation with local governments, by local 
protection works, conservation dams on upper 
tributaries, and all necessary work to assist 
the region to conserve the soil, forest and 
cover on the vital watersheds, and abate pol- 
lution of rivers in streams, lakes, and 
estuaries, 

Among the proper fields of action by the 
Corporation would be expanded work in 
oceanography, including fisheries research 
and conservation. 

The Corporation would have the authority 
to market power from its projects at the 
lowest possible wholesale rates consistent 
with the return with interest of the reim- 
bursable power investment, the river proj- 
ects and the major regional transmission 
system. 

The Federal Power Commission's recently 
published national power survey estimates 
that the northeast region, which includes the 
six New England States, can reduce power 
costs by 1980 to about 30 percent below 1962 
by means of increased interconnections and 
coordination, load diversity, construction of 
larger fossil and nuclear fuel units, and 
extra high voltage and intersystem communi- 
cations investments. 

This means that New England must be 
assured ample supplies of wholesale power 
to meet a tripling of its peak load by 1980, 
as estimated by the FPO’s national power 
survey. This power must be available at 
wholesale, to all systems, regardless of size 
or ownership, and it must be low cost. 

But there is no assurance, based on past 
experience in New England or elsewhere, that 
gives labor any confidence these savings will 
be voluntarily passed on to electric consum- 
ers in the form of lower rates by the utilities. 

That is why the Federal yardstick provided 
by the wholesale power supply system of the 
New England Regional Development Corpo- 
ration will be an important stimulus for the 
privately owned electrical systems of New 
England to consider belatedly the consumer 
interest. President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
described the yardstick as a “birch rod in 
the closet * * * to prevent extortion against 
the public.” 

I have already called to your attention 
that a relatively small amount of low cost 
wholesale power received by the State of 
Vermont from the State-owned St. Lawrence 
project has reduced rates there some 14 per- 
cent in 3 years. 

The promise of modern power technology 
and energy revolution can usher in a new 
age of abundance to this region, our Nation 
and to the world. 

But this enormous potential for a more 
abundant life cannot be adequately realized 
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unless it is assured that the people and not 
merely large corporations will be the recip- 
ients, and there is exercised necessary social 
controls over energy policies and programs. 

Here is also a fruitful field into which both 
Federal and State regulation should enter 
the scene forcefully. Major transmission 
lines should be ruled common carriers, just 
as airlines, buses, trains, and trucks are 
determined as such by law. 

The Federal Power Commission should be 
empowered by the Congress to require that 
regulated utilities in all regions be required 
to pool and interconnect in such fashion as 
to attain optimum use of the power resources 
involved. The same requirements should be 
exacted by means of necessary legislation by 
the six New England States for intrastate 
coordination of power systems, 

Consideration should be given the advisa- 
bility of divorcing major generation and 
transmission from distribution functions of 
New England's privately owned utilities and 
those across the Nation as well. The desir- 
able goal of reducing differences in power 
costs between regions until there can be a 
national wholesale power rate applicable from 
coast to coast would be facilitated by this 
step. It would make it much more pos- 
sible that all utilities will be assured of 
ample power supply without discrimination. 
It would break up the vertically integrated 
power monopoly which now owns and oper- 
ates 75 percent of the aggregate U.S. power 
industry and is really responsible to no one 
in its basic policy decision. 

In addition to hydropower developed as 
part of comprehensive river basin water con- 
trol programs, there should be early con- 
sideration of a large nuclear plant to serve 
growing loads of Maine and New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts for industrial and other 
users. 

As a first step toward realization of a 
Federal regional development corporation for 
New England, Federal power generated at 
multiple-purpose plants on New England 
river systems would be marketed at low 
regionwide wholesale rates by an interim 
Northeast Power Administration. It would 
explore alternative sources for future power, 
such as that from Canadian development, 
mine-mouth power from Appalachia, and 
other possibilities. The Corporation would 
draw up plans to provide technical assist- 
ance and guidance, with partial financing by 
means of loans or grants-in-aid in coopera- 
tion with local citizens“ groups and colleges 
and universities, to develop and conserve the 
water and associated land resources of tribu- 
tary watersheds. The Corporation would also 
work with States and localities on problems 
of water supply, including pollution abate- 
ment, ground water resources, and gathering 
basic data. 

Another function of the Corporation 
would be to assist in the necessary interna- 
tional negotiations between the United 
States and Canada with respect to boundary 
waters, importations and exchange of power, 
problems of the fisheries and ocean re- 
sources, and international trade and com- 
merce as they might affect New England. 

There is a big job here for the Federal Gov- 
ernment—to develop the potentialities of 
public streams, to join the States and other 
institutions to make available to the people 
of the region physical tools and technical 
knowledge needed to stimulate and sustain 
economic progress. 

There is an equally big job for the States 
and localities. Their uncommitted re- 
sources will be stretched to the utmost to 
provide State and local parks and recreational 
areas, highways, and other mass transporta- 
tion facilities, community facilities, land- 
use planning, and action programs. Some of 
these activities will be carried out by the 
State alone, some with cooperation of the 
counties and localities, some with the assist- 
ance of private business and citizens’ groups. 
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There is a broad range of Federal assistance 
available for State and local governments in 
the Economic Opportunities, Land and Water 
Conservation Fund, Small Watersheds Act, 
title VII of the 1961 Housing Act, section 701 
grants administered by the Urban Renewal 
Administration, sale of surplus Federal lands, 
Corps of Army Engineers assistance for beach 
and shoreline parks and conservation areas, 
and flood-plain zoning studies. 

Federal grants-in-aid are also available 
from the U.S. Public Health Service for con- 
struction of single or multimunicipality sew- 
age disposal plants. Legislation was heard 
last week in the Senate to raise the maximum 
ceiling on such grants. 

Federal funds are available as grants-in-aid 
to the States to establish regulatory programs 
over air pollution. Other Federal programs 
provide financial help or technical assistance 
in forest management, fisheries, housing, 
small business, and scientific and technical 
research and development. 

Thus, it can be readily seen that States, lo- 
calities, private business, education groups, 
and citizens can and must increase their 
efforts to supplement Federal assistance, 
which is already available in many forms to 
benefit the economy of the New England re- 
gion. It is interesting to note that Governor 
Rockefeller from the neighboring State of 
New York has already asked his legislature 
for $1 billion to combat water pollution there. 
He is counting on further liberalization of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act to carry 
& large part of the financial load of his pro- 
posed program. 

First steps toward realization of the New 
England region’s economic potential—to 
make the resources of New England work 
for people—should be to lay the groundwork 
for adoption of the New England Regional 
Development Corp. Such a proposal, which 
I have merely outlined, requires a great deal 
further debate and analysis before it can be 
set forth in the form of proposed legislation. 

In the meanwhile, New England must be- 
gin to gird itself for a mighty regional 
effort. 

As a beginning, we make these proposals: 

1. The Dickey project on the St. Johns 
should be immediately authorized as a Fed- 
eral project to generate nearly 500,000 firm 
kilowatts of power for the region. Power 
is to be carried to Bangor, Maine, and thence 
on a high-voltage Federal transmission line 
to Boston. 

2. The next step, when international ne- 
gotiations and further studies have been 
completed, should be Federal authorization 
and construction of the great Passama- 
quoddy tidal resource, which would provide 
a million kilowatts of peaking capacity im- 
mensely valuable to New England’s load 
pattern. 

3. The Corps of Army Engineers’ river 
basin studies on the Kennebec, Merrimack, 
Connecticut, Penobscot, and other rivers, 
should be updated and reviewed in order to 
consider the feasibility of hydropower as 
part of full, multiple-purpose comprehen- 
sive development and control of the water 
resources involved. This would remove the 
dead hand of the New York-New England 
Interagency Committee’s 1953 report setting 
up a single-purpose flood control program for 
the river basins of the New England region. 

4. There should be a coordinated Federal, 
State, and local effort on all interstate river 
systems to abate water pollution. 

5. Local water and air pollution regula- 
tion and enforcement should be immediately 
expanded and implemented. 

6. State and local governments should 
swiftly move to acquire lands necessary for 
outdoor recreation facilities, such acquisition 
carefully planned in light of proper land use 
and special needs of city dwellers. 

7. Although the Federal area redevelop- 
ment program, which will expire at the end 
of this fiscal year, was of some assistance in 
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meeting problems in local unemployment 
and underemployment, the areas aided have 
been limited in size and the programs poorly 
coordinated. The accelerated public works 
program was too limited in amount appropri- 
ated and also poorly coordinated. 

We hope the New England Governors will 
support proposed Federal legislation when 
it is introduced—to invest large-scale techni- 
cal assistance, grants-in-aid for public works 
improvements, loans to industry and intel- 
ligent manpower retraining, in a well-co- 
ordinated effort to reach regions, subregions 
and local labor markets. Such a program 
will have to measure up to the criterion of 
providing economic improvement. It must 
be used flexibly not only to help combat re- 
cession before it can start, but, conversely, 
to provide a permanent foundation of eco- 
nomic growth and stability. 

8. In the opinion of labor in 
New England, our region must immediately 
set about better to identify our needs, our 
problems, and our resources to meet and 
solve them. We propose that you, the Gov- 
ernors of New England, establish a regional 
factfinding organization, with a skilled 
technical staff, financed by the six States, to 
perform studies which would cover but not 
necessarily be restricted to the fields I have 
dealt with. Such special studies would 
scrutinize population, labor markets, man- 
power mobility of labor, power and energy 
costs, water supply and quality, utility reg- 
ulation, recreation, soil conservation, for- 
estry, fisheries and oceanography, transporta- 
tion, land use, metropolitan problems, taxes, 
public finance, and the like. We are grati- 
fied that the New England Governors have 
made a start by the establishment of a spe- 
cial committee on power. 

This organization could be financed by 
various State governments in the region, and 
to find out more about our common regional 
problems. This would insure that better 
planning and better systems of priorities 
and allocations of money and management 
be developed to work toward their solution. 

9. Various States in the region should be 
intensifying their work in modernizing laws 
dealing with rights to the use of both surface 
and underground water. One goal would be 
that of requiring private commercial timber 
operators to use sustained-yield forest man- 
agement methods and allow access roads in 
larger holdings. This would enable the pub- 
lic to reach and use certain kinds of recrea- 
tional areas, Small, scattered woodlot own- 
ers should be assisted by the States in devel- 
oping steady income from sustained-yield 
management. The Federal Government 
should assist these small timbermen to form 
supply and marketing cooperatives, obtain 
small business loans, technical and market- 
ing assistance, and research programs to de- 
velop strains of trees adapted to regional 
growing seasons and climatological condi- 
tions. Wherever possible, forest industries 
should be located near the resource to pro- 
vide steady markets and stimulate local 
economies. 

In August 1963, organized labor solidly en- 
dorsed the Federal Government’s proposed 
St. Johns-Passamaquoddy power develop- 
ment. We stated in a press release that “New 
England cannot stand still economically. It 
must either move forward or retreat * * +, 
Our citizens for many decades have contrib- 
uted their share of the costs of great Fed- 
eral water development projects in other re- 
gions. In so doing, we have failed to realize 
our own resources potential.” 

Senator Muskie expressed the situation by 
saying that it is New England's turn at bat. 

The late President Kennedy made the 
wider issue quite plain when he wrote: “We 
are not 50 countries. We are 1 country of 
50 States and 1 people. Those programs 
which make life better for some of our people 
will make life better for all of our people. 
Arising tide lifts all boats.” 
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TAX CREDIT FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

‘The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a 
credit against income to individuals for 
certain expenses incurred in providing 
higher education. 

The concept of tax relief to ease the 
burden of the high costs of college edu- 
cation has been advanced many times in 
the past. In the last decade over 400 
bills of this nature have been introduced 
in Congress. 

This year we must squarely face the 
issue of providing tax relief to ease the 
heavy burden of college costs. 

The principal features of my proposal 
are as follows: 

First. The bill provides an income tax 
credit on $1,500 of tuition, fees, books, 
and supplies for a student at an institu- 
tion of higher learning. The credit is 
subtracted from the amount of taxes 
which are due; thus, each dollar of tax 
credit is a dollar actually saved by the 
taxpayer. 

Second. The credit is computed as 
follows: 75 percent of the first $200 of 
expenses, 25 percent of the next $300, 
and 10 percent of the next $1,000. For 
example, expenses of $300 would result 
in a credit of $175, while expenses of 
$1,500 would result in a credit of $325. 
In the Great Lakes and Plains area, the 
average cost of tuition and books is $275 
at public institutions and $763 at private 
institutions. This bill would provide tax 
credits of $168.78 and $251.30, respec- 
tively. 

Third. The credit is available to any- 
one who pays for the tuition expenses— 
parents, students, or any other person. 

Fourth. There is a limitation on the 
credit so that it gives less dollar benefit 
to upper middle income groups and no 
benefit to high income groups. The 
credit is reduced by 1 percent of the 
amount by which the taxpayer’s adjusted 
gross income exceeds $25,000. In other 
words, for every $5,000 of adjusted gross 
income above $25,000 the credit is re- 
duced by $50. As a result, the taxpayer 
earning $40,000 gets less benefit than 
the taxpayer at the $10,000 or $20,000 
level, and the taxpayer at the $57,500 
level gets no benefit at all. Sixty-two 
percent of the dollar benefit goes to 
families with incomes between $3,000 
and $10,000, who happen to comprise 62 
percent of our population. Ninety-one 
percent of the benefit goes to families 
below $20,000 of income. 

The plan is simple and easy to under- 
stand. There will be no costly Federal 
administrative bureaucracy and super- 
vision, no Federal interference or control 
of education, no church and state prob- 
lems. To give such relief will also elimi- 
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nate discrimination arising out of pres- 
ent law. For example, individuals may 
deduct contributions to educational in- 
stitutions for educating other people’s 
children but not their own. Further, in- 
dustry may devote sums to the education 
of students, and even to the training of 
executives and take a deduction for sums 
so spent. My proposal will allow par- 
ons to do something for their own chil- 
en. 

This credit should not be regarded as 
a gift from the Treasury. It is the tax- 
payer who gives to the Government. A 
program like this is far better than tak- 
ing all the money into the Federal 
Treasury, setting up a bureaucracy to 
give back anything left over after ex- 
penses, and designating certain schools 
and areas of study for the use of the 
taxpayers’ own money. Let them keep 
their money and select their own colleges 
and curriculums. 

The so-called revenue loss to the 
Treasury should really be regarded sim- 
ply as a revenue deferment. To the 
extent the earning capacity of the 
beneficiaries is increased, their taxable 
income rises, and with it the revenue 
yield to the Treasury. This is supported 
by the Bureau of the Census estimate 
that a man’s lifetime earnings are in- 
creased $100,000 as a result of his col- 
lege education. 

Our Government already recognizes 
numerous personal expenses as properly 
deductible. Parents and educators ask 
that the cost of providing an education 
be given similar recognition. Our tax 
laws also recognize the importance of in- 
vestment. Both in 1962 and again last 
year tax laws were enacted making sub- 
stantial provision for tax relief when in- 
vestment was made in new plants and 
equipment. Investment in our future as 
a nation—in the education of college 
students—is just as entitled to a tax 
credit as those investments. 

This proposal is for the average family 
in America. Their income is made up 
almost entirely of salary. They work 
hard to earn that salary, and it is all 
taxable. Under the present arrange- 
ment, a $600 exemption is allowed if the 
dependent is a full-time student after 
he reaches 19 years of age. This is just 
not realistic for today’s educational 
expenses, 

Families with incomes of $6,000 to 
$15,000 are generally not eligible for 
scholarship aid—71 percent of those re- 
ceiving National Defense Education Act 
loans have incomes below $6,000. There 
already exists sums totaling many mil- 
lions of dollars which are available for 
scholarships to needy deserving students. 
If parents are permitted to deduct all or 
a portion of the costs of sending their 
children to college, they will reappraise 
their financial ability to pay the full edu- 
cation costs with the result that they will 
be able to forgo a claim on funds that 
will then become available to children 
coming from homes of lesser financial 
ability. 

What is involved here is no small or 
limited problem. Our country has one- 
fourth of the world’s institutions of 
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higher learning and one-third of its col- 
lege students. One-third of our promis- 
ing high school graduates are financially 
unable to continue the development of 
their talents. Education is necessary to 
the future progress of our Nation. Thus, 
lessening the tax burden on those who 
finance the higher education of students 
will benefit the country as a whole. Tax 
relief properly channeled to financially 
hard-pressed parents and students will 
increase their willingness and ability to 
provide or obtain a college education. 


KING-ANDERSON HEALTH INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM 


Mr: BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kine} may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the February 15, 1965, issue of the 
AMA News, weekly newspaper of the 
American Medical Association, devotes 
its entire front page to stories against 
the King-Anderson prepaid health in- 
surance program for the aged, embodied 
as a part of H.R. 1 and S. 1. 

One of the stories is headlined: “AMA 
Asks Careful Deliberation of Bills.” 

I thoroughly agree with the AMA News 
on this point. Each bill that comes be- 
fore the Congress must receive careful 
consideration. I can assure the AMA 
that each bill coming before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means does receive 
most careful scrutiny. 

The news story in question quotes Dr. 
Donovan F. Ward, of Dubuque, Iowa, 
currently president of the AMA, as say- 
ing: 

Certainly it is never too late to pass good 
legislation and defeat bad legislation. 


Dr. Ward is correct. 

Five years ago, the Congress enacted 
the Kerr-Mills law, which provides a 
limited amount of hospital and medical 
care to needy aged persons. Each State 
and the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands 
were to provide matching funds and a 
State plan of administration in order 
to get the program into operation. 

Today, 44 of those 54 jurisdictions 
have some kind of Kerr-Mills program 
in effect. I say some kind” because the 
level of services to be provided to the 
needy aged is entirely dependent upon 
the State—or territorial—governments, 
But what of the other 10 jurisdictions— 
10 States? The Kerr-Mills program 
was supposed to have been a national 
program. Some States have been unable 
or unwilling to participate in Kerr-Mills. 

But what of eldercare? This is the 
popular term applied by the AMA to its 
plan for providing a means to finance 
health care for the aged. 

Eldercare is simply an amendment ex- 
panding the Kerr-Mills law, which has 
not demonstrated its ability to meet the 
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problems of the aged, Eldercare is a 
plan to use Federal funds to buy com- 
mercial health insurance policies for 
aged people; the bill, H.R. 3727, contains 
no limitations of rates nor does it specify 
any minimum level of health services 
that must be provided by the States. 

Once the funds leave the U.S. Treas- 
ury, the money could be used to pay 
exorbitant administrative and acquisi- 
tion costs of private companies. The 
companies would benefit far more than 
needy aged people. 

H.R. 3727, or eldercare, lacks detail 
in financing method, administration, and 
supervision of spending. 

The AMA is currently spending mil- 
lions of dollars in advertising to build 
up a barrage of constituent mail to 
Members of Congress, asking for pas- 
sagë of eldercare and rejection of King- 
Anderson. 

The AMA’s advertisements contain 
clever and imprecise wording. You will 
note the use of the word “offer” in ad- 
vertisements expounding the benefits of 
eldercare. But the offer is tenuous, 
since it depends upon the State govern- 
ments actually to put the program into 
force and to say which services will be 
provided. 

By contrast, the King-Anderson bill 
does not offer or promise anything. It 
simply guarantees that payment for the 
specified services will be made. The 
method, financing, and supervision are 
clearly spelled out in the legislation. 
Once enacted by the Congress, the law 
will go into effect on the date specified, 
without being at the discretion of any 
other agency. 

The AMA seemingly contradicts itself 
in another aspect of the two bills. It 
raises the specter of socialized medicine 
when King-Anderson is mentioned. Yet 
the King-Anderson bills—H.R. 1 and 8. 
1—only provide for hospital care, nurs- 
ing home, diagnostic services, and home 
health care for aged persons; it does not 
pay for doctors’ services, nor for drugs 
outside the hospital. This hardly con- 
stitutes socialized medicine. It does not 
tell a patient what kind of services he 
must agree to accept. 

The AMA’s bill seems to be a step 
toward the same kind of governmentally 
financed medical program that is in 
force in Great Britain—but without pro- 
tection against abusive practices. Does 
the AMA truly want this? 

The AMA News also quotes the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare as saying the social security trust 
fund will be insolvent by 1975 if King- 
Anderson becomes law. Unfortunately 
the AMA's diagnosis is a bit scanty of 
facts. The King-Anderson bill will es- 
tablish a separate trust fund to pay hos- 
pital care costs; the fund will be kept 
actuarily sound and in balance, in the 
game manner by which the social se- 
curity trust fund has been kept solid for 
the 30 years it has existed. 

The only Treasury appropriation for 
the King-Anderson program will be 
about $300 million yearly, required for 
those not eligible for the social security 
financed program. But the $300 million 
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will be offset by about two-thirds with 
reductions in the Kerr-Mills program. 
But the eldercare bill would call for a 
yearly Treasury drain, adding to deficits 
or reducing the likelihood of a further 
Federal tax deduction. The AMA has 
not justified its position of being in fa- 
vor of this instance of added deficit fi- 
nancing, in light of its long known oppo- 
sition to Federal deficits. 

I wish to return to Dr. Ward’s state- 
ment calling for “careful consideration” 
of legislation. The distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in January announced his sup- 
port for a new look at the Kerr-Mills law 
because the States had not been provid- 
ing adequate medical and hospital sery- 
ices to the aged. Three days later, after 
a crash program in the AMA’s legislative 
shop, the eldercare bill was unveiled. I 
am not quite certain how much careful 
consideration went into that bill. 

I wish to make a final point in contrast 
to the speed with which H.R. 3727 was 
drafted. The King-Anderson bill’s pro- 
visions have been before this Congress 
several times since 1957. It has been 
thoroughly studied from the standpoints 
of national policy, actuarial funding, and 
needs of our citizens. Thousands of 
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pages of hearings repeatedly tell of the 
need for, and explain the workings of, 
the King-Anderson program. 

Dr. Donald E. Wood, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., on February. 7, 1965, admitted; 

Now the cost of the doctors’ eldercare pro- 
gram has not been calculated, but it is rea- 
sonable to assume that it would be substan- 
tially less than the medicare plan. 


Is the Committee on Ways and Means 
to recommend ‘such a program, whose 
costs are not known, and whose benefits 
are not specified, to this House for pas- 
sage? I think not. 

The King-Anderson bill will do more 
than pay for limited hospital insurance 
for the aged. It also will increase social 
security retirement and survivors’ bene- 
fits by 7 percent, it will increase the Fed- 
eral share of welfare and public assist- 
ance programs, and it will encourage pri- 
vate insurance companies to provide 
supplemental health insurance coverage 
to the aged, with the Federal Govern- 
ment having clearly defined authority to 
police the administration of Federal 
fund payments for such premiums, 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp a table comparing the King- 
Anderson and the eldercare—Herlong- 
Curtis—bills: 


COMPARISON OF KING-ANDERSON (MEDICARE) AND HERLONG-CURTIS (ELDERCARE) BILLS 


KING-ANDERSON (MEDICARE) 

Provides federally administered hospital 
insurance plan for persons over 65, financed 
through social security contributions; gives 
7 percent increase in social security benefits 
to 2^ million; revises matching formula for 
needy aged, blind and disabled, and for de- 
pendent children to increase total available 
benefits. 


HERLONG-CURTIS (ELDERCARE) 

Offers expansion of Kerr-Mills program by 
premium payments of commercial health in- 
surance coverage; gives tax incentives to aged 


persons who buy commercially available 
health coverage. 


Cost 


Hospital care: $800 million in calendar 
1966, $1.78 billion in 1967 for social security 
eligibles, paid from hospital trust fund, self- 
financed and to need no Treasury funds. 
(About $300,000,000 yearly for those not 
eligible in social security plan.) Actuarial 
soundness also assured for old age, disability, 
and other benefit increases. 


Completely undetermined, by AMA’s own 
admission. However, AMA flatly, reassuring- 
ly and without calculation decrees its plan 
costs “would be substantially less than medi- 
care.“ 

Note.—AMA bill only covers spotty and 
limited medical insurance payments, in the 
States that can afford to provide matching 
funds. AMA bill is not a comprehensive ex- 
pansion of the entire social security pro- 
gram, which King-Anderson bill encom- 
passes. 


Financing 


Paycheck withholding and increased pay- 
ments by self-employed; top limit forty- 
five one-hundredths of 1 percent of first 
$5,600; 35 to 48 cents a week per employed 
person, 


Not clearly spelled out, except for need 
for direct appropriations from Federal and 
State treasuries, if States are able and will- 
ing to provide the added funds. Present 
Kerr-Mills formula would be increased 6 
percent as to private insurance part. U.S. 
funds would be from administrative budget, 
adding to deficits or reducing possibility of 
further tax cuts. 


Administration 


Through the social security program with 
costs under close control. 


Through the States, if legislatures pro- 
vide money for program, No workable con- 
trol over acquisition and administrative 
costs of private insurers by Federal Govern- 
ment; bill contains no guidelines for State 
plans. 


Benefits 


Payment for up to 60 days of inpatient 
services in hospital (including drugs), with 
ist day paid by patient; 60 days in con- 
valescent centers after discharge from hos- 
pital; 240 home visits a year by visiting 
nurses or similar personnel; hospital out- 
patient diagnostic services, minus small 
deductible. 


No meaningful minimum level of services 
to be provided. Bill specifically leaves to 
States’ (and companies’) discretion. 
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COMPARISON OF KING-ANDERSON (MEDICARE) AND HERLONG-CURTIS (ELDERCARE) Buis—Con. many enthusiastic press reports on the 
Guaranteed benefits 


KING-ANDERSON (MEDICARE) 


Payment for the services listed in para- 
graph above. Once the law goes into effect 
(target date July 1, 1966), hospitalization 
benefits will be automatically available. 


HERLONG-CURTIS (ELDERCARE) 


None whatever guaranteed. AMA adver- 
tisements carry the word “offer” in describ- 
ing the range of services. States have full 
discretion in providing payment for serv- 
ices. Many States’ financial problems make 
provision of reasonable benefits impossible. 


Private insurance 


Can supplement basic benefits of King- 
Anderson by giving aged opportunity to se- 
cure private health insurance protection at 
a reasonable cost; companies allowed to 
form nonprofit syndicates for underwrit- 
ing; for first time, many aged would be able 
to secure private hospital and medical cov- 
erage. 


State would enter into contracts or other 
arrangements with private insurers as it 
would deem appropriate. No Federal reg- 
ulation over premiums. It would be difficult 
for private insurers to supplement 54 dif- 
ferent benefit packages. 


Eligibility 


All persons 65 and over (includes those 
under social security and railroad retire- 
ment and all other currently aged not in 
those 2 programs). 


Persons 65 and older, who are not re- 
cipients of old-age assistance and who do 
not have sufficient income (as determined by 
States) to pay for needed health services, 
While this bill says coverage should be open 
to all, those above State-set income level 
would be required to pay all or part of 
premiums, which could be unduly high. 
There is no assurance the State-set in- 
come ceiling would not be in the poverty 
range. 


Number of eligible aged 


Nineteen million persons. With popula- 
tion growth, number will increase. Fund to 
be kept solvent through sound application of 
actuarial science. 


Undetermined. Kerr-Mills was passed in 
1960; in the intervening 5 years, only 40 
States and 4 other jurisdictions have put 
such medical-hospital programs into effect, 
some to very limited extent because of States 
financial problems. In fiscal 1963, Kerr- 
Mills program aided 338,200 persons; in fiscal 
1964, 475,000. Applicants are classed as re- 
cipients of public assistance (welfare). 
Standards may be too stringent or may tend 
to humiliate applicants. 


PRAISE TO THE CITY OF NEWARK, 
N.J. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Newark, N.J., is extremely proud of 
the fact that it has proved to be in the 
vanguard of actual implementation of 
the Nation’s present war on poverty; 
the varied and far-reaching program 
enacted by the Congress last year 
through the Economic Opportunity Act. 

One of the most exciting and imagina- 
tive facets of that program is embodied 
in the Neighborhood Youth Corps, ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Department of 
Labor. Through it, hundreds of thou- 
sands of young boys and girls, ages 16 
through 21, are being given a chance to 
work in public service occupations, to 
perform work that badly needs to be 
done in our American communities, and 
to earn some money and learn some- 
thing about the modern world of work. 

Close to 100 of these Neighborhood 
Youth Corps projects have thus been 
approved by the Labor Department. 
But the very first one to actually get 
underway was in Newark, and the early 
indications are that its success will un- 
derline the soundness of the NYC pro- 


gram and will light a light that other 
communities in the Nation can follow. 

In the Newark project some 700 young, 
unemployed school dropouts have been 
approved for jobs at which they will 
work up to 30 hours a week. Already, 
more than 300 of these are at work in 
our city’s school system, in hospitals, at 
the museum, and in other public institu- 
tions. They are also working at neigh- 
borhood rehabilitation and conserva- 
tion work, and many are assisting in city 
of Newark offices. 

The important thing is that most of 
them are for the first time in their lives 
gaining the experience of meaningful 
work and the feeling of reward that 
comes from a weekly paycheck. Inter- 
views with some of the initial enrollees 
already indicate that they are beginning 
to give serious thought to planning fu- 
ture work careers, including, in some in- 
stances, the possibility of returning to 
school. 

President Johnson has already singled 
out the early success of the Newark NYC 
project in a public statement, and it has 
been lauded editorially in the Washing- 
ton Post and been described in most fa- 
vorable terms by the press throughout 
the country. I am most happy to join 
with the other members of the Newark 
congressional delegation in congratulat- 
ing Mayor Hugh J. Addonizio and his 
associates in the Newark city govern- 
ment on their promptness and effective- 
ness in beginning our city’s own war on 
poverty. And I would like to commend 
to my colleagues’ attention a few of the 


program: 


[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, 
Feb. 15, 1965] 


JOHNSON Pralses NewArRK’s YoutH Prosecr 
(By Aaron Benesch) 


WaASHINGTON.—President Johnson said yes- 
terday that a pioneering neighborhood Youth 
Corps project in Newark—the first of its 
kind—has given hope for a complete victory 
in the war against poverty. 

The President commented on a special re- 
port submitted by Secretary of Labor W. 
Willard Wirtz describing the first results 
of this phase of the antipoverty program. 

The Newark program which began Jan- 
uary 4, now has 348 boys and girls working 
in the city’s schools, hospital, library, mu- 
seum, and other public facilities. All the 
youngsters were unemployed school dropouts 
when they began. 

More than 180 of these youngsters have 
enrolled in night school, the report said. 

“The project directors have reported a 
unanimous explosion of new confidence and 
new determination on the part of the stu- 
dents,” Johnson said. 

The President pointed out that the pro- 
gram in Newark, like other NYC projects now 
opening across the country, not only condi- 
tions an untried skill but restores a hope. 
Not only the opportunities for work, but the 
penis for self-respect is being provided, he 
sald. 

The war against poverty is, in the last 
analysis, the struggle for human decency and 
independence. This report is an early indi- 
cation that success can be had “in the best 
of all efforts,” according to the President. 

Wirtz added that although there are cur- 
rently 348 boys and girls enrolled, eventually 
in the city’s schools and hospital there will 
be 700 enrolled, including many who will 
work in the library, museum, and other city 
agencies, 

The Secretary said the 348 are all drop- 
outs from school and unemployed. They are 
now working 30 hours a week. 

“The single most important result of the 
program thus far is the proof that it has 
provided young persons disheartened by fail- 
ure in school and discouraged by failure in 
the labor force to respond with hope, confi- 
dence, and effort when given that important 
third chance,” Wirtz said. 

Wirtz said the Newark experience in its 
first month has “exploded the makework 
concept. 

“If anyone in the country thought of this 
program as a device to remove unemployed 
boys and girls from the statistics by filling 
up their time, the job performance of the 
youngsters has dispelled that canard,” he 
added, 

Wirtz pointed out Mayor Addonizio, of 
Newark, had acted as promptly as NYC funds 
became available. The total cost of the con- 
tract is $520,000, of which $465,000 is a Fed- 
eral contribution. Of the first 240 enrollees, 
only 10 have quit the program and 2 of 
those have returned to school. 

He added that 112 enrollees, are working in 
city hospital and Ivy Haven Home. 

Wirtz said from extensive consultation and 
interviews with the youngsters the following 
conclusions seem warranted: 

The NYC can provide the kind of special 
attention that schools often cannot provide. 

Work with the NYC stimulates a desire 
to return to school by placing the youngsters 
in a steady work situation in which the value 
of education is always explicit, 

Over 180 of the Newark enrollees have 
already registered in night school and more 
are registering every day. From dozens of 
interviews we have determined an overwhelm- 
ing majority would like more schooling, 
Wirtz said. 
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[From the Newark (N.J.) Evening News, Feb. 
15, 1965] 
L.B.J. Hams Newark PROJECT: YOUTH PRO- 
GRAM CALLED EXAMPLE FOR UNITED STATES 


(By George Kentera) 

WasHINGTON.—The 348 Newark boys and 
girls in the first Neighborhood Youth Corps 
in the Nation have earned a commendation 
from the President himself and a glowing 
report on their work from Labor Secretary 
Wirtz. 

This special attention came from the White 
House because, in President Johnson’s words, 
“This report is an early indication that we 
can succeed in this best of all efforts“ the 
war against poverty. 

The Newark project, financed largely by a 
$465,000 Federal grant, began on January 4. 

“In its initial month,” said the President 
in a statement for publication today, “the 
project has encouraged and heartened all of 
those associated with it.” 

NEW DETERMINATION 

“The 348 boys and girls now enrolled were 
out of school and out of work. They are now 
working, performing valuable social services 
in the city government. Over 180 have en- 
rolled at night school. The project directors 
have reported a unanimous expression of 
new confidence and of new determination on 
the part of the enrollees, 

“The program in Newark, like the other 
NYC projects now opening across the coun- 
try, not only conditions an untried skill for 
employment but restores a forlorn hope. 
Not only the opportunity for work but the 
basis for self-respect is being provided. The 
war against poverty is, in the last analysis, 
the struggle for human decency and inde- 
pendence.” 

Johnson based his comments on the report 
from Wirtz in which the Labor Secretary used 
extensive quotations from the project’s en- 
rollees to make his point of “heartening and 
meaningful” success in the Newark program. 

“The single most important result of the 

thus far,” he said, “is the proof it 
has provided that young persons disheartened 
by failure at school and discouraged by fail- 
ure in the labor force do respond with hope, 
confidence, and effort when given that im- 
portant third chance. 


KEY TO OPPORTUNITY 


“The Neighborhood Youth Corps has been 
built upon the belief that supervised em- 
ployment in public and nonprofit agencies 
is a key that unlocks the door of opportunity 
now shut and bolted against the dropout. 
It is a key, not only because it provides a 
needed source of income, but a source of 
pride as well.” 

Wirtz’ report complimented Newark Mayor 
Addonizio for acting promptly on the pro- 
gram when NYC funds became available. 
The program eventually will have 700 school 
dropouts at work in schools, city hospitals, 
library, museum, and public offices and 
agencies. 

Of the original 240 boys and girls who be- 
gan with the project, only 10 dropped out 
by the end of the first month—and 2 of 
those 10 had returned to school. 

Wirtz said 112 enrollees are working at city 
hospital and at the Ivy Haven Home (for 
the aged), 27 at Newark Library and Newark 
Museum, and similar service offices, 13 boys 
in police and firemen’s communications work 
as linesman’s helpers, and 30 boys in the 
city’s motor department learning mainte- 
nance and repair of vehicles. 


DUTIES LISTED 

“In general, Neighborhood Youth Corps en- 
rollees may be found helping to care for the 
sick, doing routine clerical duties, learning 
to draft maps and charts, assisting mechan- 
ics in garages, helping field engineering 
teams, working in kitchens and laboratories,” 
Wirtz reported to Johnson. 
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The Labor Secretary said the following 
conclusions seemed warranted after con- 
sultations and interviews with the Newark 
enrollees and with the project staff headed 
by Dr. Thomas Flagg. 

Projects of the NYC can provide “the 
kind of special, interested attention that 
schools often cannot provide.” 

Work with the NYC stimulates in the boys 
and girls a desire to return to school. It 
does this by putting them to work in a way 
in which the value of education is clear. 

Enrollees in the NYC do their jobs with 
interest and effectiveness. 

Wirtz noted that jobs done by NYC en- 
rollees was work that ordinarily would not 
be done, but ought to be done in the public 
interest. 

CANARD DISPELLED 


“The Newark experience, in its first month, 
has exploded the ‘make-work’ concept,” he 
said. “If anyone in the country thought of 
this program as a device to remove unem- 
ployed boys and girls from the statistics by 
filling up their time, the job performance of 
the enrollees has dispelled that canard.” 

The enrollees work 30 hours a week. Where 
possible, they are placed in jobs for which 
they have a preference. 

Wirtz stressed that the job counselors in 
the project were, according to the young en- 
rollees, a source of inspiration. The Secre- 
tary quoted the words of a counselor to ex- 
plain this feeling of the enrollees. 

“Each and every youngster is important 
to us,” said the counselor. “Some of them 
seemingly feel that they are not important 
to anybody, that nobody does care about 
them. Well, we care. Secondly, we give 
them regular counseling and supervision, 
both on the job and through our office. We 
give constant attention to their educational 
plans and will hopefully get them all back in 
school.” 

ENROLLEES’ WISH 


Wirtz said an overwhelming majority of 
the enrollees wanted to return to school, and 
that this wish was helped by “the growing 
feeling of confidence, fostered by their per- 
formance at work, that they can succeed.” 

The report by Wirtz included anonymous 
interviews with students who repeatedly ex- 
pressed the view that education was ot para- 
mount importance in the modern world and 
that for the school dropout “life wasn’t as 
great as I thought it was going to be.” 

One girl said she dropped out of school 
because she lost interest, her mind wasn’t on 
school. Asked what her mind was on now, 
the following dialog took place: 

“Getting a better education.” 

“What made you change your mind?” 

“Because I had such a hard time trying to 
find a job.” 

NOT MUCH FUN 

“It wasn’t as much fun as you thought.” 

“No, it wasn't.“ 

And one enrollee working a lot with un- 
wed mothers said she told them to look to 
the future because they were young and 
still had a chance to continue their educa- 
tion. 

“This birth of a second generation hope 
is a reward beyond price,” concluded Wirtz 
in his report to Johnson. “It is one of the 
compelling features that makes the Newark 
program a success in the most important 
terms of all. 

“Rather than submit to you a formalized 
statement on this program, I have offered in 
evidence the voices of the boys and girls 
themselves. They are proving themselves. 
They are making the successes. The interest 
of this Government was in providing the 
opportunity. The rest was up to the en- 
rollees. There is every indication * * * that 
the NYC will provide an enriching and re- 
warding experience for its enrollees, its coun- 
selors, its administrators and for the Ameri- 
can public in general.” 
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DROPOUTS ON THE REBOUND 


Secretary Wirtz has reason to be pleased 
with the response to the Labor Department’s 
experimental Neighborhood Youth Corps. In 
a single month the pilot program in Newark 
rescued 348 dropouts from school, gave them 
useful work and a new outlook on life. All 
of these young people had been discouraged 
by their experiences in school and again by 
their inability to find jobs. The Youth Corps 
put them to work as nurses’ aids, library as- 
sistants, linemen’s helpers, assistant mechan- 
ics, and so forth. More than half of the 
group has enrolled in night school and many 
others have laid plans for a resumption of 
their education. 

The genius of the Youth Corps program is 
that it catches youngsters at a time of acute 
disillusionment and opens new doors of op- 
portunity tothem. Instead of trying to force 
frustrated or rebellious youngsters back to 
school, it gives them a chance to find out 
for themselves, through work experience, how 
important an education is in this age of tech- 
nology and specialization. Interviewers 
among the participants in the Newark proj- 
ect found an overwhelming desire to return 
to school as soon as the youths begin to 
regain confidence in themselves and some un- 
derstanding of the kind of economic world 
they live in. 

The experience to date fully justifies ex- 
tension of this national effort to save drop- 
outs, in the language of Secretary Wirtz, 
from “spending their lives in the back streets 
and alleys of our economic life.” The ap- 
proval of 20 new Neighborhood Youth Corps 
projects this week brings the total to 60. 
The plan is to give at least 150,000 boys and 
girls another chance to get a good start in 
life before the year is out. If these ventures 
are as well managed and as fruitful as the 
pilot project appears to be, they may well 
become the brightest spot in the antipoverty 
program. For there is no task in the whole 
spectrum of our social problems more vital 
than redirecting school dropouts who are 
teetering on the edge of despair. 


— 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 15, 1965] 
FIRST YOUTH CORPS IN NEWARK HAILED 
(By Charles Mohr) 

WASHINGTON, February 14.— Secretary of 
Labor W. Willard Wirtz reported to President 
Johnson today that the Nation's first Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps in Newark had dis- 
pelled the idea that the Corps was a “make- 
work concept.” 

In a statement of reply, Mr. Johnson said 
the Newark experiment “has encouraged and 
heartened all those associated with it” and 
added that Mr. Wirtz’ report was “an early 
indication that we can succeed in this best 
of all efforts.” 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps program is 
a major part of Mr. Johnson's antipoverty 
program. Full-time and summer programs 
are planned to give useful employment and 
training to school dropouts. The first 
neighborhood Corps project in the Nation 
has been in operation in Newark since Jan- 
uary 4. 

Mr. Wirtz said today in a memorandum to 
the President that “its success has been so 
heartening and meaningful that it warrants 
a special report to you.” 

A THIRD CHANCE 


Mr. Wirtz said that the Youth Corps en- 
rollees were doing “jobs that would not 
ordinarily be done” and that “these are jobs 
that ought to be done in the public inter- 
est.” 

But he put even higher emphasis on a 
statement that “the single most important 
result of the program thus far is in the proof 
it has provided that young persons disheart- 
ened by failure at school and discouraged by 
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failure in the labor force do respond with 
hope, confidence, and effort when given that 
important third chance.” 

Mr. Wirtz said that there were now 346 
boys and girls at work in Youth Corps pro- 
grams in Newark's schools, hospitals, library, 
museum, planning board, and other public 
agencies. 

The total will eventually rise to 700, The 
youths work 30 hours a week. All of them 
were dropouts from school and were unem- 
ployed before volunteering for the program. 

He said the total cost of the program was 
$520,000 of which the Federal Government 
had contributed $465,000. 


THE 180 RETURN TO SCHOOL 


Secretary Wirtz said that the brief expe- 
rience at Newark had led to several con- 
clusions that already seemed warranted. 

One was that work with the Youth 
Corps “does stimulate a desire to return to 
school” and that already 180 of the Newark 
enrollees had registered at night. 

He said the desire to resume an abandoned 
education was prompted by “the awareness 
that education is all important in landing a 
job” and by the “growing feeling of confi- 
dence, fostered by their performance at work, 
that they can succeed.” 

Mr. Wirtz said it also appeared that the 
counselors supervising the program had been 
able, through personal attention and genuine 
interest, to inspire the youths. He quoted 
one counselor as saying of the youths: 

“Some of them seemingly feel that they 
are not important to anybody, that nobody 
does care about them. Well, we care.” 

Mr. Wirtz’ brief report relied heavily on 
quotations from interviews with young per- 
sons enrolled in the program. He quoted 
one young man who said he dropped out of 
school because his cousin had told him it was 
the way to “see the world.” 

The young man was quoted as saying, “I 
dropped out and I saw it—the unemployment 
Une.“ 

He was asked, Have you taken this up 
With your cousin?“ 

“Did I,” said the boy. He's got two black 
eyes to say that I ain’t going to drop out 
of school no more.” 

A girl was quoted as saying that she now 
wants to return to school. She said: “A 
high school diploma is more important now 
and a college diploma is more important 
than a high school diploma, You can’t 
hardly get a job without a diploma.” 

Mr. Wirtz wrote to Mr, Johnson, “This 
birth of second-generation hope is a reward 
without price.” 

The Wirtz report said that 112 youths were 
working in the Newark city hospital and at 
the Ivy Haven Home for the Aged. Most girls 
are working as nurses’ aids, but eight en- 
rollees are working in the pathology depart- 
ment and five in the dietary department. 

Twenty-seven are working in the library, 
museum or in other offices of Mayor Hugh J. 
Addonizio, Some youths are working in city 
offices such as city planning, finance, per- 
sonnel, and treasury. Thirty boys work in 
the city motor department learning vehicle 
repair and 13 boys work as linesmen’s helpers 
for the police and fire department communi- 
cation lines. 


COLD WAR VETERANS’ READJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am introducing again, the cold war GI 
bill, in order to make educational assist- 
ance and home loan guarantees available 
to the millions of veterans of the cold war 
similar to the benefits available to the 
veterans of World War II and Korea. 

My persistence in again introducing 
this legislation has been spurred on by 
the fact that my constituency has con- 
sistently made known its desires in this 
connection. 

Many believe that this seems to be the 
offer of a reward for services rendered. 
I would like to eliminate this confusion, 
since it is outrageous to assume that our 
youth would risk their lives for the as- 
surance of educational benefits. Ap- 
proximately 44 percent of our eligible 
young men serve their country in some 
one of our armed services. They actu- 
ally sacrifice 2 to 4 years of their lives, 
during a period when the other 56 per- 
cent have the opportunity to obtain their 
education and start their careers. The 
problem is magnified by the fact that 
those who are in the service are the ones 
who can least afford an education and 
are also in no position to compete with 
the civilian population. 

The deep concern is for those cold war 
veterans who return to civilian life, for 
they return completely unprepared and 
as yet without skills. This legislation is 
a chance—not a reward—to make up for 
lost time—to prepare themselves for 
what the future may hold in store. It 
is well known that there is deep concern 
for our youth who decide to drop out 
from school. In a measure, our cold war 
veterans are “dropouts” and not by their 
own volition, and therefore, they should 
have our practical and sympathetic con- 
sideration. This measure would provide 
them with the opportunity for an edu- 
cation, to obtain housing with their 
necessarily limited means. 

Our country sorely needs every edu- 
cated and skilled worker available. 
Why lose the talents and abilities of these 
millions of veterans—it would be waste- 
ful and negligible to do this to this group 
of men who have served us well and 
who were ready to risk their lives when 
they were called. 

This legislation would be a fine invest- 
ment in our Nation’s future—just as the 
original World War II GI bill, which 
accomplished the educational objectives 
that were so necessary. 

Aside from the monetary advantages 
to our communities, this bill would af- 
ford the same readjustment to civilian 
life as the original GI bill did for our 
World War II veterans. 

My correspondence daily confirms my 
belief that this measure has strong sup- 
port and I urge my colleagues to do all 
possible to assure its enactment. 


SALARY CHANGES 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include a table. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with my statement last year 
that I would keep the House informed of 
any changes affecting salary schedules 
of the House employees, I wish to advise 
that the Committee on House Admin- 
istration has revised the House wage 
schedule, a copy of which is inserted 
herewith in the Recorp. The criteria 
which the committee uses in establishing 
the House wage schedule include the an- 
nual survey of prevailing wage rates for 
the metropolitan area of Washington. 
In December the survey’ recommended 
a slight increase in rates and the com- 
mittee has revised its schedule in con- 
formity therewith. 

Of the 79 positions in the House which 
are controlled by this schedule, 25 are 
affected. These positions are in the 
blue-collar category, such as carpenters, 
furniture finishers, and so forth. 


House wage schedule, per annum rates 


Ste 
HWS 1 
2 3 
$3, 421 $3, 588 $3,779 
3,995 4, 210 4,425 
4, 593 4,832 5,071 
5,191 5, 454 5,717 
5, 765 6,076 6, 387 
6, 052 6, 363 6, 674 
6, 315 6, 650 6.985 
6, 602 6, 937. 7, 296 
6, 865 7, 224 7, 583 
7.128 7511 7,894 
7.611 7.804 8,300 
7.840 8.252 8.650 
8! 205 8, 635 9,066 


CIVILIAN WORKERS IN VIETNAM 


and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, in the 
many stories that have been written 
about the current crisis in Vietnam, very 
little has been said thus far about the 
courage and devotion of the U.S. civilian 
workers there. 

For this reason, I seek unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recor the follow- 
ing story by Joseph Young which ap- 
peared in the February 16, 1965 Wash- 
ington Star: 

U.S. CIVILIAN WORKERS PRAISED FÒR THEIR 
COURAGE IN VIETNAM 
(By Joseph Young) 

A firsthand report on how Government 
civilian employees are ably and courageously 
performing their duties in battle-torn Viet- 
nam has been made by the deputy inspector 
general of foreign assistance in the State 
Department, 

Howard E. Haugerud had high praise for 
employees of the Agency for International 
Development and those in the Foreign Sery- 
ice, after returning from a month's inspec- 
tion trip there. 

Haugerud reports: 

“Many of these men whom I visited are 
living under extremely hazardous conditions 
and are constantly subject to injury, kidnap- 
ing, or death at the hands of the Vietcong 
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infiltrators, snipers, terrorists and regular 
military units. 

“They must work with and be respected 
by the district chiefs, village and hamlet lead- 
ers, and often remain in the hamlets over- 
night in the homes of these leaders who are 
generally ‘marked men’ by the Vietcong. In 
order to carry out their missions, they must 
work in areas infested with or threatened 
by the Vietcong. They must do so without 
military escort and generally unarmed be- 
cause of the allegedly more severe penalties 
inflicted by the Vietcong in the event of 
capture while carrying weapons. 

“My purpose in writing is to call attention 
to these Americans, many of whom are young 
and junior in grade. Because their activities 
are conducted mainly with the Vietnamese 
people and because they are away from the 
large population centers engaging in vital but 
nonspectacular work, I do not believe they 
are receiving the public credit that is due 
them.” 

This reporter is happy to pay credit to these 
courageous and dedicated public servants, 
and by doing so stress that Government civil- 
ian employees throughout our history—in 
war, peace and emergency—have always 
served their country faithfully and well. 


WILL THE POOR MIGRANT FARM- 
WORKERS BE SOLD OUT AGAIN? 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, any- 
one reasonably acquainted with the 
bracero law could have predicted last 
year when that slave-labor program was 
finally voted down by Congress that the 
wealthy and powerful forces which 
profited from it would make a renewed 
last-ditch stand to bring it back during 
the 89th Congress. It is no surprise, 
therefore, to find these forces going to 
extreme lengths and making desperate 
charges in an effort to open the flood- 
gates so the braceros can come into this 
country to work at jobs while American 
citizens go unemployed. 

For example, one claim that has been 
recently made is that the crops in a cer- 
tain State are rotting on the ground, un- 
harvested because domestic labor cannot 
be found to do the job. Thanks to the 
finest traditions of the free press and a 
reporter for the St. Petersburg Times, 
Peter Kramer, this spurious claim has 
been exposed as a half-truth, to put it 
gently. The facts are, as Mr. Kramer 
learned while working in the groves him- 
self, that exceptional weather conditions 
caused the fruit to drop early. 

But perhaps the most damaging item 
in the case for the bracero is the fact that 
as Thomas L. Pitts, of the California 
AFL-CIO, recently stated the great Im- 
perial Valley’s peak winter harvest was 
handled without braceros. 

These and other matters of interest are 
reported in the March 6, 1965, issue of 
Conductor and Brakeman in an article 
entitled “Who'll Win? Corporate Farm- 
ers or Migrants?” With unanimous con- 
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sent I am inserting a copy of this article 
in the RECORD: 


WHO'LL WIN? CORPORATE FARMERS OR 
MIGRANTS? 


Will America’s desperately poor migrant 
farmworkers be sold out again? That ques- 
tion will soon ‘be decided in Washington. 
Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz—with 
strong AFL-CIO backing—is trying to get 
the farmworkers a better deal. 

Big corporate-type farmers in several 
States, especially Florida and California, are 
sharply denouncing Wirtz. Senators SPES- 
SARD HOLLAND and GEORGE SMATHERS, Demo- 
crats, of Florida, and GEORGE MURPHY, Re- 
publican, of California, have been echoing 
the big farmers. They threaten to go over 
Wirtz’ head to President Johnson, in the 
effort to do in the farmworkers. 

What the big farmers want is what they've 
had in the past: plenty of cheap labor, in- 
cluding 200,000 or more workers imported 
each year from Mexico and the West Indies. 


SEEK NEW LOOPHOLE 


As Labor previously reported, Congress al- 
lowed the law for importing Mexican braceros 
to expire last December 31. Now the big 
farmers want to import workers under the 
immigration law. 

Before they can do this the big farmers 
must prove to Wirtz that the foreign work- 
ers won't have an adverse effect on wages 
for Americans. Armed with this power Wirtz 
has for the first time set minimum wages 
for U.S. farmworkers. 

The hourly minimum in California is now 
$1.25 an hour for farmwork. It will go to 
$1.40 on April 1. In Florida, it’s now 95 cents 
an hour. It will go to $1.15 on April 1. 

These actions have sent a wave of hope 
through the farmworkers. Take, for ex- 
ample, the pickers in Florida's vast orange 
groves. Newsman Peter Kramer of the St. 
Petersburg Times recently spent a week pick- 
ing in the groves. 


WIN A RAISE 


It’s hard, backbreaking work, he found. 
„The picker’s workday,” he reported, “runs 
from dawn to dusk.” In a full day an aver- 
age picker may harvest 3 tons of oranges— 
60 boxes, 

As for the pickers’ living conditions, 
Kramer quoted one foreman as follows: “You 
should see some of the places they call 
home. Why, them Congressmen in Wash- 
ington wouldn’t keep their dogs in them.” 

Until late January the orange pickers’ 
pay rate was 20 cents a box. Then, a citrus 
industry spokesman complained to Kramer, 
“the pickers took advantage of the situation” 
by threatening to walk off the job and let 
the fruit rot unless the rate was hiked. The 
rate is now 25 to 30 cents a box. 

The same industry spokesman, Herman 
Steele of Florida Citrus Mutual, said the big 
orange growers’ cost of production averages 
$1 per 100-pound box—which they sell for 
$2.50 to $3. 

GROSSLY EXAGGERATED 


The Labor Department and other agencies 
have encouraged the fruit and vegetable 
growers to hire jobless Americans for har- 
vesting work. But growers in both California 
and Florida charge that many of these men 
won't do the work, leading to crop losses. 

Those charges, Wirtz said last week, are 
grossly exaggerated. For example, it’s 
Claimed that oranges are “rotting on the 
ground” in Florida. Newsman Kramer found 
that this was due primarily to special weather 
conditions, making the fruit drop early. Yet 
it was blamed on lack of labor. 

In Cailfornia, Thomas L. Pitts, secretary- 
treasurer of the State AFL-CIO, last week 
noted that the great Imperial Valley’s peak 
winter harvest was handled without one 
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bracero and he appealed to Wirtz not to yield 
to the big growers’ pressure. 

“Corporate growers have repeatedly relied 
on 11th-hour wolf cries to bludgeon State and 
Federal agencies into compliance with their 
demands for a cheap farm labor supply,” Pitts 
said. “This must not be permitted to happen 


NICHOLLS STATE COLLEGE, 
THIBODAUX, LA. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WIILISI is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, success 
too often is overlooked or taken for 
granted or not fully appreciated. Fail- 
ure demands attention, prompts inquiry, 
generates discussion, and often makes 
headlines. 

It is success—grand success—that I 
wish to call to your attention today. It 
is the success of Nicholls State College at 
Thibodaux, situated in the heart of Lou- 
isiana’s Third Congressional’ District 
which I represent. This marvelous in- 
stitution is indeed worthy of the atten- 
tion and praise of the Congress and the 
Nation, especially during the current 
academic year when it gained full mem- 
bership as an accredited institution of 
the Southern Association of Colleges arid 
Schools. Nicholls has brought about 
badly needed change, and the change has 
been rapid and ever in the right direc- 
tion. I know the college and I know its 
president, Dr. Vernon F. Galliano, and 
they have my deepest admiration and 
respect. 

Where once education was considered 
of limited consequence, especially by 
many who did not have the money or the 
inclination, it is today regarded with 
fervor, sincerely respected, and zealously 
promoted. Where opportunities were 
once limited, they have since been 
created. The area that once neglected 
talent today develops it. The region 
that once exported talent today retains 
and attracts it. 

All of this is, in large measure, the re- 
sult of Nicholls State College, which is 
itself the result of vision, perseverance, 
and hard work. It is obvious to me that 
this college, in the next few years, will 
render more benefit than it has in the 
past 17, for its growth and influence, if 
charted, match very closely a table of 
geometric progression. And we have 
thus far made only a small mark on a 
big chart. 

Thirty years ago the section proudly 
known today as the Nicholls area was 
not particularly concerned about high 
school and almost disinterested in higher 
education. Twenty years ago its aspira- 
tions were for a junior college, nothing 
more and nothing less. Ten years ago, 
the area insisted upon a 4-year college, 
nothing more or nothing less. Today, it 
recognizes a need for a graduate program 
and a research program and is not likely 
to accept anything less and is very likely 
to seek and gain much more. The college 
motto, in the coming years as in the past, 
will be excellence, service, and leadership. 

This success story had its beginnings 
in a typically American way. It was on 
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Tuesday, April 13, 1944, at a meeting of 
the Thibodaux Rotary Club. The guest 
speaker was Dean C. C. Colvert, then of 
Northeast Junior College at Monroe. He 
described a junior college as a people's 
college, emphasized the need for one in 
the Thibodaux area, and foretold that 
such a college would popularize higher 
education. He also declared: 

There should be no greater gap or barrier 
between high school graduation and the first 
year of the junior college than exists between 
the junior and senior years in the high school 
itself. The taxpayer is rapidly coming to the 
belief that it is just as important that his 
children receive a full opportunity for junior 
college education as it is for them to receive 
a high school education. He is beginning 
to realize that the junior college should be as 
accessible to his children as is a high school. 


The spark had been struck. So im- 
pressed were Rotarians that they ap- 
pointed a three-member committee to 
follow through on the junior college 
proposal. Its members were Mr, Irving 
Legendre, manager of Leighton sugar 
factory and then club president; Mr. 
Emile Puchee, manager of Mattingly 
Tractor Co., and the late Mayor Charles 
Delas. 

They soon enlarged their committee 
after a meeting attended by, in addition 
to themselves, Maj. Roland B. Howell 
of Thibodaux, a member of the Louisi- 
ana State University Board of Super- 
visors; Senator Edmond L. Deramee, 
Representative Marc J. Picciola, Repre- 
sentative—today Judge—Dave Martinez, 
Police Jury President L. A. Borne, Police 
Jury Finance Committee Chairman 
Frank L. Barber, School Board Presi- 
dent J. Z. Toups, School Board Member 
L. E. Daviet, Mr. V. L. Caldwell, Jr., and 
Acting Superintendent of Schools R. O. 
Moncla. 

The new, larger committee, known as 
the Lafourche Junior College Committee, 
with Mr. Legendre as secretary, officially 
requested Gen. C. B. Hodges, presi- 
dent of Louisiana State University, to 
establish and operate a junior college at 
Thibodaux. Local officials were success- 
ful in gaining the approval of the State 
legislature, and on July 14, 1944—only 
3 months after the idea was conceived— 
Gov. Jimmie Davis signed a bill to ap- 
propriate $375,000 “out of funds not 
otherwise appropriated.” 

By July 31 the committee was 
strengthened, Mr. Legendre was named 
chairman, and Dr. Charles J. Barker, Mr. 
Leonard Falgout, Mr. Litt Martin, and 
Mr. Noah Ducasse were added. During 
the next month Mr. C. J. Bourg of the 
American Sugar Cane League was also 
added. The group’s official name was 
changed to the Francis T. Nicholls Junior 
College Committee, it having been the 
suggestion of Senator Deramee that the 
famed Governor and Civil War general 
was the most worthy native of the area 
for such special recognition. 

The committee worked assiduously, 
invited Dr. W. B. Hatcher, the new presi- 
dent of LSU, down for a meeting, gath- 
ered data, made careful studies, and rec- 
ommended a site. They chose the Rich- 
ard C. Plater site—a portion of historic 
Acadia plantation—because of conven- 
ience, opportunities for expansion, and 
accessibility to necessary utilities. The 
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basic offer was 110 acres for $24,000 with 
an option for the purchase of an addi- 
tional 100 acres. The appraised value of 
the campus today is very probably about 
$24,000 for a single acre. 

Tribute is due the citizens of La- 
fourche who acted so quickly and fore- 
sightedly. They, like George Peabody, 
knew that education is a debt due from 
the present to future generations. Spe- 
cial tribute is due the Thibodaux Rotary 
Club, the members of the special com- 
mittee, the Lafourche legislators, the 
police jury, the school board, and the 
mayor and board of trustees of the city 
of Thibodaux. These were great pio- 
neers and great citizens. We are all in 
their debt. 

Though the school board and the police 
jury were willing to buy the land to help 
and expedite the cause, they discovered 
that it was not legally possible to give 
land to LSU. But the citizens were not 
to be deterred. They appealed to the 
legislature for a special act, and thus the 
police jury was able to purchase the land 
and donate it for the college. 

The success of a commuter’s college 
depended upon available transportation. 
School boards, badly in need of quali- 
fied teachers, were willing to provide free 
bus service from their parishes to the 
college, but this too was not legally pos- 
sible. The Nicholls movement pioneered 
for the rest of the State and soon it be- 
came legal for school boards to provide 
such transportation. Thus the concept 
of public school education was pro- 
foundly extended. 

It was on September 21, 1948, that 
Francis T. Nicholls Junior College opened 
its doors for the first time to an enroll- 
ment of 161 students from seven par- 
ishes. The Honorable Earl K. Long was 
Governor, the Honorable Shelby M. 
Jackson was State superintendent of 
education, and Dr. Harold W. Stoke was 
president of LSU. The honor and the re- 
sponsibility of starting the academic 
program went to Dr. Charles C. Elkins, 
the discerning choice of the LSU board 
of supervisors for the deanship. He and 
Registrar James Lynn Powell began lay- 
ing the foundation for the instructional 
program months prior to the historic 
first day. 

At this time, Carlyle’s statement 
seemed more true than ever: “Every no- 
ble work is at first impossible.” There 
was only one building and only a fresh- 
Man program was offered; this limited 
enrollment. In the 2d year Louisiana 
schools added a 12th grade and pro- 
cuced no high school graduates, so en- 
rollment continued to be limited. The 
advent of the Korean conflict prompted 
rumors that Nicholls would close because 
so Many young men were called away. 
Dr. Elkins stifled the rumors when he 
declared it more important than ever 
for the college to remain open during 
the emergency and that no emergency 
since the Civil War had ever been great 
enough in the history of higher educa- 
tion in Louisiana to cause the closing 
of a college. Though Nicholls lost en- 
rollment, it gained an ROTC program. 

The end of the Korean conflict marked 
the start of the Nicholls cycle of growth. 
Academic excellence, always the first 
consideration of the faculty, continued 
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to be. New programs and courses were 
13 New buildings were gained in 

By this time higher education was no 
longer just a faith—it was a passion. 
The need for a 4-year, degree-granting 
institution was recognized and insisted 
upon, and Senator A, O. Rappelet was 
the first to do so. A man of foresight 
and action, he revealed a remarkable ca- 
pacity to get things done when he suc- 
cessfully promoted legislation that 
changed Nicholls into a 4-year institu- 

on. 

His intrepid, aggressive leadership.took 
some of his constituents by surprise. But 
his wisdom was soon recognized and ap- 
plauded. The timid complained that the 
change should have waited until the col- 
lege was ready. Dr. Elkins summed the 
situation when he later explained, “Had 
Nicholls waited until it was ready for 
4-year status, 4-year status would never 
have come.” 

The college, the area, and the State 
were stimulated and given a new goal— 
to develop Nicholls into a complete, 
strong 4-year college. Perseverance, & 
pioneering zeal, and an enormous sense 
of resourcefulness were called into play. 
Money and facilities and personnel were 
sorely limited. College officials often 
begged and borrowed to make ends meet. 
The problem was one of promoting or- 
derly growth by using personnel already 
committed to classroom requirements— 
even the academic deans were also full- 
time classroom teachers. Students often 
came to the rescue, and so did public offi- 
cials and civic leaders. Nicholls had far 
to go, but it was moving. 

The first 4-year class received degrees 
in 1958, and the tempo of growth quick- 
ened. Enrollments began to increase by 
as much as 40 percent with each passing 
year. Education truly became a passion, 
Appreciation mounted. Nicholls services 
to the area, in the classroom and beyond, 
directly and indirectly, began to increase 
and expand and double. 

When President Charles C. Elkins was 
ready to retire in 1963, the citizens of the 
college community were so grateful for 
his services and his success that they 
heaped gifts and testimonials of praise 
upon him and saluted him as a successful 
trailblazer who shaped traditions of aca- 
demic excellence. 

His successor, the unanimous and for- 
tunate choice of the State board of 
education, was Dr. Vernon F. Galliano, a 
native of Lafourche. He approached his 
task with unprecedented enthusiasm and 
determination. Both an educator and a 
leader, Dr. Galliano immediately painted 
the pattern of geometric progression, but 
in bigger, broader, bolder strokes. Even 
before assuming office, he enlisted to help 
the faculty in mapping careful plans for 
what he chose to call the dynamic decade 
ahead. 

He foresaw a surge in enrollments from 
1,000 to 5,000. He saw the need to im- 
prove the quality and extent of instruc- 
tion offered and of learning accom- 
plished. He recognized a clear responsi- 
bility to respond. Additional buildings, 
equipment, and personnel were needed, 
he knew, and he set out to get them. He 
did indeed get them, and he has not yet 
stopped, nor is he likely. 
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When he assumed office, he set many 
goals, not the least of which was re- 
gional accreditation, an arduous crusade 
on which a start had been made. When 
Nicholls became a 4-year college, it found 
itself with a lot of catching up to do. 
Its library holdings were insufficient. 
There was no library building, no perma- 
nent student center, no dormitories, no 
infirmary, and only the barest of utilities. 
There were not enough faculty members 
and not enough with terminal degrees. 

The great campaign for accreditation 
was continued by Dr. Galliano on many 
fronts, and finally accreditation was 
realized under his leadership in Decem- 
ber 1964. The growth of Nicholls will 
not stop. Its reputation will not stand 
still, nor is there any likelihood that it 
will be diminished. 

During the final years of the junior 
college and the first years of the 4-year 
college, there were many who played 
outstanding roles in the development of 
the college. I recall that Senator Clyde 
Callouet assisted during his term of of- 
fice. Others who have served in the leg- 
islature have worked well for Nicholls, 
notably Mr. Richard Guidry, Mr. Gene 
Gouaux, Mr. Wollen J. Falgout, and Mr. 
Dudley Bernard, all of Lafourche, and 
also Mr. Carroll Dupont of Terrebonne 
and the representatives of the other 
Nicholls parishes. 

Others who have been active are still 
active in the Nicholls cause. Mr. Leon 
Gary of the State board of education 
has, for more than a decade, lent special 
assistance to the college, defending its 
budget requests with calm, effective logic, 
rendering advice, and using his reputa- 
tion and prestige to the advantage of 
Nicholls and education in general. 

Senator Harvey Peltier, Jr., as a pri- 
vate citizen and as a public official, has 
shown great dedication toward the col- 
lege. He has used his private funds, his 
energy, and his time in assisting the col- 
lege’s Many programs, especially those 
concerned with athletics, housing, and 
scholarship assistance. As a public of- 
ficial, he devotes a vast percentage of 
his time toward satisfying the needs of 
Nicholls fully and quickly. 

Assumption Representative Risley 
Triche has no doubt rendered more 
service to Nicholls than any other legis- 
lator, with the possible exception of some 
from Lafourche. On many occasions it 
was Mr. Triche who performed the mir- 
ema at the time Nicholls needed a mir- 
acle. 

Terrebonne Representatives Richard 
Talbot—the third student body presi- 
dent of Nicholls—and Cleveland Marcel 
work consistently and effectively for the 
college. St. Mary Parish Representative 
Spencer Todd is another Nicholls friend. 

Other public officials obviously come to 
mind when Nicholls is mentioned. 
Thibodaux Mayor Leonard Toups has 
always been cooperative and dedicated to 
the Nicholls cause. Special assistance is 
often and generously rendered by La- 
fourche Sheriff Eddie Ste Marie, Su- 
perintendent Woodrow DeFelice, and 
Police Jury President T. M. Barker, Sr. 
All the public officials of the area the 
college serves are Nicholls friends; to 
mention all would be just, yet impossible. 
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Gov. John J. McKeithen deserves par- 
ticular praise, and so does State Super- 
intendent of Education William J. Dodd. 
Louisiana Senators ALLEN J. ELLENDER 
and RusskLL B. Lone and Congressman 
HALE Boccs and my fellow Congressmen 
all help when called upon. I am proud 
to have assisted Nicholls in being desig- 
nated as a Federal documents depository 
library. This wealth of information will 
go far toward strengthening the library 
as an information and research center. 

Integration was accomplished at 
Nicholls without any interruptions or 
disturbances or unpleasantries of any 
kind, while elsewhere there was confu- 
sion, disorder, and ugliness. 

Nicholls has come so far so fast that 
there is no denying it will go much fur- 
ther, much faster. One has only to step 
on the Nicholls campus to appreciate 
the college. Beautifully landscaped and 
maintained, the campus shows evidence 
of careful planning. There is construc- 
tion in progress here and there. The stu- 
dents are industrious and have an in- 
domitable spirit; they are fiercely loyal 
to their college. It is at Nicholls that 
the finest young men and young women 
of the parishes of Lafourche, Terrebonne, 
St. Mary, Assumption, Ascension, St. 
James, St. Charles, and St. John meet 
and often with remarkable young people 
from distant cities, States, and countries. 

The wisdom of Napoleon, who declared, 
“Public education should be the first ob- 
ject of government,” is evident as one 
studies the record of Nicholls State Col- 
lege. It is praiseworthy and impressive 
indeed. Because success makes success, 
just as money makes money, it is in- 
evitable that Nicholls, and other colleges 
like it will continue to prove that educa- 
tion is a better safeguard of liberty than 
a standing army. 

I ask the Congress and the Nation to 
join with me in a well-deserved salute 
to the administration, the faculty, the 
students, the alumni, and all of the pri- 
vate citizens and public officials who have 
helped to make Nicholls State College 
the illustrious institution that it is. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. MULTER (at the 
request of Mr. Boccs), for an indefinite 
period, on account of death in the 
family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Hecuter, for 15 minutes, on Mon- 
day, March 8, 1965. 5 

Mr. W111I1s, for 20 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCtory) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. NELSEN. 
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Mr. BROCK. 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Boacs) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HuNGATE. 

Mr. Murpnuy of New York. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 435. An act to extend the boundaries of 
the Kaniksu National Forest in the State of 
Idaho, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


5.301. An act to promote public knowl- 
edge of progress and achievement in astro- 
nautics and related sciences through the 
designation of a special day in honor of Dr. 
Robert Hutchings Goddard, the father of 
modern rockets, missiles, and astronautics. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 14 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 8, 1965, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


696. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting reports of special 
pay to the military personnel for the calen- 
dar year 1964, pursuant to sections 306 and 
310, title 37, United States Code; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

697. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to assist in the provision of 
housing for low- and moderate-income fam- 
ilies, to promote orderly urban development, 
to improve living environment in urban 
areas, and to extend and amend laws relat- 
ing to housing, urban renewal, urban mass 
transportation, and community facilities”; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

698. A letter from Norman M. Petten- 
gill, accountant, Port Huron, Mich., trans- 
mitting an audit report of the Blue Star 
Mothers of America, Inc., for the period 
October 1, 1963, to September 17, 1964; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

699. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to reserve certain 
public lands for a national wild rivers sys- 
tem, to provide a procedure for adding addi- 
tional public lands and other lands to the 
system, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

700. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S. Courts, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation entitled “A 
bill to amend the Bankruptcy Act and the 
Civil Service Retirement Act with respect to 
the tenure and retirement benefits of referees 
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in bankruptcy”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

701. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to permit 
variation of the 40-hour workweek of Fed- 
eral employees for educational purposes“; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

702. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a 2 of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to repea 
the provisions of law codified in 5 U.S.C. 39, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

703. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
the act of August 1, 1958, relating to a con- 
tinuing study by the Secretary of the Interior 
of the effects of insecticides, herbicides, 
fungicides, and other pesticides upon fish and 
wildlife for the purpose of preventing losses 
to this resource”; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 254. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 2, a bill to protect the 
public health and safety by amending the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to 
establish special controls for depressant and 
stimulant drugs, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 138). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ZABLOCKT: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. House Concurrent Resolution 285. 
Concurrent resolution to allow the showing 
in the United States of the U.S. Information 
Agency film “John F. Kennedy— Tears of 
Lightning, Day of Drums”; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 139). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5505. A bill to require the establish- 
ment, on the basis of the 18th and subse- 
quent decennial censuses, of congressional 
districts composed of contiguous and com- 
pact territory for the election of Representa- 
tives, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 140). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. House Joint Resolution 195, 
Joint resolution to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to pro- 
mulgate special regulations for the period of 
the American Legion National Convention of 
1966, to be held in Washington, D.C.; to au- 
thorize the granting of certain permits to 
the American Legion 1966 Convention Corp. 
of the District of Columbia on the occasion 
of such convention, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 141). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 4338. A bill to authorize 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States to rent certain property in the District 
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of Columbia for certain office purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 142). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows; 


By Mr. BECK WORTH: 

H.R. 5858. A bill to amend the definition 
of the term “widow” in section 101(3) of 
title 38 of the United States Code; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 5859. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to establish a Court of Veterans’ 
Appeals and to prescribe its Jurisdiction and 
functions; to the Committee on Veterans 
Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 5860. A bill to amend the law relat- 
ing to the final disposition of the property 
of the Choctaw Tribe; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 5861. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to award posthumously 
a Congressional Medal of Honor to John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, GRIFFIN: 

H.R. 5862. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for certain amounts paid 
for the education of the taxpayer, his spouse, 
or his dependents; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 5863. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to undertake research and de- 
velopment in high-speed ground transporta- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 5864. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended, to give the 
Federal Communications Commission au- 
thority to prescribe regulations for the man- 
ufacture, import, sale, shipment, or use of 
devices which cause harmful interference to 
radio reception; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5865. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to utilize funds received 
from State and local governments for spe- 
cial meteorological services; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5866. A bill to permit the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to furnish improved serv- 
ice by means of its register of names of 
certain motor vehicle drivers; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5867. A bill to amend section 203(a) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, with respect to the filing of sched- 
ules of changes by connecting carriers; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 5868. A bill to amend section 22 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5869. A bill to amend sections 204a 
and 406a of the Interstate Commerce Act in 
order to provide civil liability for violations 
of such act by common carriers by motor 
vehicle and freight forwarders; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5870. A bill to amend section 12 of 
the Natural Gas Act with respect to the issu- 
ance of securities for the construction, ac- 
quisition, or operation of pipeline facilities; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

H.R. 5871. A bill to amend section 14 of 
the Natural Gas Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 5872. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to authorize the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to prescribe safety requirements for 
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natural gas companies; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 5873. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to designate judicial 
precedents which shall be binding in the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the internal 
revenue laws; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mrs. MINK: 

H.R. 5874. A bill to amend Public Law 815, 
8ist Congress, with respect to the construc- 
tion of school facilities for children in Puerto 
Rico, Wake Island, Guam, or the Virgin Is- 
lands for whom local educational agencies 
are unable to provide education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MIZE: 

H.R, 5875. A bill to amend section 1(14) 
(a) of the Interstate Commerce Act to in- 
sure the adequacy of the national railroad 
freight car supply, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 5876. A bill to amend further the 
Peace Corps Act (75 Stat, 612), as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 5877. A bill for the establishment of 
a Commission on Revision of the Antitrust 
Laws of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5878. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 10-percent, 
across-the-board increase in benefits there- 
under, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 5879. A bill to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 so as to provide for re- 
ductions in aid to countries in which prop- 
erty of the United States is damaged or de- 
stroyed by mob action; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 5880. A bill authorizing an appro- 
priation to provide for the expenses of a 
joint select committee of the Senate and 
House of Representatives to study the prob- 
lem of local self-government for the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

H.R. 5881. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue. Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr, POAGE: 

H.R. 5882. A bill to extend the operation of 
the National Wool Act of 1954, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 5883. A bill to amend the bonding 
provisions of the Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act of 1959 and the Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 5884. A bill to provide a program of 
marine exploration and development of the 
resources of the Continental Shelf; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 5885. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 5886. A bill to incorporate the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 5887. A bill to incorporate the Oath- 
olic War Veterans of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 5888. A bill to provide readjustment 

assistance to veterans who serve in the 
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Armed Forces during the induction period; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H.R. 5889. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to sell uniform clothing to 
the Naval Sea Cadet Corps; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 5890, A bill to authorize a 3-year pro- 
gram of grants for construction of veterinary 
medical education facilities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 5891. A bill to repeal the excise tax on 
communications; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. WALKER of Mississippi: 

H.R. 5892. A bill to amend titles I and 
XVI of the Social Security Act to alter the 
Federal-State programs of health care for 
the aged by authorizing any State to provide 
medical assistance for the aged to individuals 
eligible therefor (and assist in providing 
health care for other aged individuals) under 
voluntary private health insurance plans, 
and to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide tax incentives to encour- 
age prepayment health insurance for the 
aged; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REINECRE: 

HJ. Res. 366. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACKAY: 

H. Con. Res.344. Concurrent resolution 
recommending timely State action to insure, 
through uniform residency requirements, 
the right of new residents of the several 
States to vote in the 1968 presidential elec- 
tions and thereafter; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H. Res. 255. Resolution to set national poli- 
cies for local airline services; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. STALBAUM: 

H. Res. 256. Resolution creating a standing 
Committee on Small Business in the House 
of Representatives, with authority to report 
germane amendments to the Small Business 
Act and the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958; to the Committee on Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, 


74. Mr. CONTE presented a memorial of 
the House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts memorializing Con- 
gress to request the President of the United 
States to bring the question of the liberation 
of the Baltic States before the United Na- 
tions, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 5893. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Vito Bono and their children, Salvatore 
Bono and Serafina Bono; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5894. A bill for the relief of Castor 
Gayo-Gayo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 5895. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Tinnirello; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 5896. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Gim Tang Mun; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5897. A bill for the relief of Aryirios 
Vasiliou Petropolulos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. R. 5898. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Biondi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 5899. A bill for the relief of Santina 

Capri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GERALD R. FORD: 

H.R. 5900. A bill for the relief of Gerhard 

Wolf; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 5901. A bill for the relief of Charles 

H. Denny; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 5902. A bill for the relief of Cecil Gra- 
ham; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5903. A bill for the relief of William 
C. Page; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 5904. A bill for the relief of Nam Ie 
Kim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5905. A bill for the relief of James F. 
Seger; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 5906. A bill for the relief of Fanta 

Gniazdo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 5907. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Ilarda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 5908. A bill for the relief of Jacques 

Laniado; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 5909. A bill for the relief of Eliahu 

Yedid; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 5910. A bill for the relief of Gerhard 
O. Wolf (Wolfe); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 5911. A bill for the relief of Maj. War- 
ren G. Ward, Capt. Paul H. Beck, and Capt. 
Russell K. Hansen, U.S. Air Force; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 5912. A bill for the relief of the estates 
of certain former members of the U.S. Navy 
Band; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 5918. A bill for the relief of James 
Jouravloff; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 5914. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mar- 
ciano C. Visaya; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALKER of New Mexico: 

H.R. 5915. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Har- 
ley Brewer; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, 


121. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Henry Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., petitioning 
consideration of his resolution with reference 
to having printed for distribution copies of 
several public documents; which was referred 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


AEC’s Guaranteed Purchase Prices for 
Plutonium and Uranium 233 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to report on actions taken recently by 
the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, of 
which I am the chairman, with respect 
to guaranteed purchase prices for plu- 
tonium and uranium enriched in the 
isotope 233. 

Under the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended last summer by the Private 
Ownership of Special Nuclear Materials 
Act, the AEC is directed to establish 
guaranteed purchase prices for these 


materials. These prices, and the guar- 
anteed purchase price period for U, 
cannot become effective until they have 
been submitted to the Joint Committee 
and have lain before it for a statutory 
45-day waiting period while Congress is 
in session. 

By letter dated January 18, 1965, the 
AEC submitted proposed guaranteed 
purchase prices for plutonium and U™, a 
guaranteed purchase price period for 
U™, and criteria for determining when 
these materials are “produced through 
the use of special nuclear material leased 
or sold” by AEC. The Joint Commit- 
tee announced this submission on Jan- 
uary 29, 1965, and stated that a public 
hearing would be held on it. 

On February 10, 1965, the Joint Com- 
mittee held an open hearing on AEC’s 
proposal, at which the AEC testified and 
answered questions raised by the Joint 
Committee. At that hearing, it was an- 
nounced that the Joint Committee 


wished to place as much evidence as pos- 
sible concerning AEC’s proposal in the 
public record early in the 45-day waiting 
period. We further announced that the 
record of the hearing would be held open 
for 2 weeks, until February 24, to give 
interested persons an opportunity to pre- 
sent comments. News of these actions 
was widely publicized in the trade press. 
By February 24, the Joint Committee 
had received one comment, a letter dated 
February 23, 1965, from the General 
Atomic Division of General Dynamics 
Corp. This letter made suggestions 
concerning the U* price, and was re- 
ferred to the AEC for comment. The 
AEC replied by letter of March 2, 1965. 
The 45-day waiting period required by 
the statute expired on March 4. During 
that period the Joint Committee re- 
viewed AEC’s proposal, and took the 
steps outlined above to promote adequate 
public awareness of this matter. On the 
basis of this review, we believe that 
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AEC’s proposal of January 18, 1965, ap- 
propriately implements the intent of 
Congress in passing the Private Owner- 
ship of Special Nuclear Materials Act. 


District Home Rule Measures 
Proliferate Study Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
interested in the welfare and develop- 
ment of the District of Columbia, our Na- 
tion’s Capital, are aware some form of 
home rule is desirable not only for the 
people who live here but for the country 
as & whole. Nevertheless, the number of 
home rule bills introduced in this ses- 
sion indicates there is still no unified 
approach. There are still many legiti- 
mate questions needing to be answered 
before congressional action is taken. 

We must be sure that the final home 
rule bill is one satisfactory to the people 
of Washington, to Congress, and in con- 
formity with provisions laid down in our 
Constitution. For these reasons, I be- 
lieve a further study is necessary and 
justified. 

Therefore, I am today introducing a 
bill to set up a joint select committee 
to study the problem of local self-gov- 
ernment for Washington, D.C. The com- 
mittee, consisting of five Senators and 
Members of the House, would be au- 
thorized to determine a proper form of 
local self-government and report its 
findings to Congress by August 1. No 
more than three Members from either 
body would be of the same party. 

I request that my bill, H.R. 5880, be in- 
serted at this point in my remarks. 

H.R. 5880 
A bill authorizing an appropriation to pro- 
vide for the expenses of a joint select com- 
mittee of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives to study the problem of local 
self-government for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
sum of $50,000 is authorized to be appro- 
priated out of the money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated in full for the fol- 
lowing expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1965; namely: 

That a joint select committee shall be ap- 
pointed consisting of five Senators, no more 
than three of whom shall be of the same 
party, to be named by the Presiding Officer 
of the Senate and five Members of the House, 
no more than three of whom shall be of the 
same party, to be named by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, whose duty it 
shall be to study the question of local self- 
government for the District of Columbia and 
to prepare and submit to Congress a state- 
ment of the proper form of local self-gov- 
ernment for the District of Columbia, to- 
gether with the reasons upon which their 
conclusions may be based, and, in discharge 
of the duty hereby imposed, said committee 
is authorized to employ such assistance as 
it may deem advisable at an expense not to 
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exceed the sum of $50,000; and said sum, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, be 
and the same is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for that purpose: Provided, That 
the report of said committee shall be sub- 
mitted to the Congress not later than the 
ist day of August 1965. 


Post Office Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 5, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great strengths of our American form 
of government is the quality of the civil 
service. As an independent group of 
dedicated individuals, Federal employees 
are charged with carrying out the ad- 
ministration’s program as enacted by 
the Congress. 

The ugly head of politics, unfortunate- 
ly, has been raised on occasion in one or 
more of the executive departments. It 
usually takes the form of patronage 
pressure or requests for campaign con- 
tributions. I am saddened today to have 
to take the floor to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a situation which 
raises serious questions—questions 
which must be answered. 

On Tuesday of this week the post- 
master of Chattanooga, Tenn., received 
a letter from the Post Office Department 
informing him of his dismissal. Post- 
master O. M. Spence was appointed by 
President Eisenhower in 1957, and ap- 
parently the greatest case against him 
today is the fact he is a Republican. 
If so, Mr. Speaker, this would set a 
dangerous precedent for postmasters and 
civil servants across the country. If the 
penalties assessed in Chattanooga were 
based upon similar cases in the past, the 
result would have been perhaps a letter 
of reprimand or, at most, a short sus- 
pension. 

Knowing the unusually severe result of 
this case, it becomes more than a mere 
possibility that political pressures by a 
U.S. Senator are involved. Senatorial 
prerogative as well as political realities 
justify the fact that the Senators of the 
President’s political party are consulted 
on new appointments from their State. 
However, any action to create such an 
opening is an abuse of our system and 
its record of nonpartisanship. Playing 
politics with Federal jobs can only result 
in the deterioration of the career civil 
service. 

The efficiency of the Chattanooga post 
office was not challenged in the charges. 
In fact, the office has been operating on 
about the same funds while the volume of 
mail has increased substantially. Re- 
ceipts at the Chattanooga post office are 
up, and its operational efficiency is num- 
ber three in its region. 

Recently, the Post Office Department 
conducted a national contest on sugges- 
tions and awards. The Chattanooga post 
office was first in the region and sixth in 
the whole Nation. I am told the Chat- 
tanooga suggestion resulted in an 
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$80,000 savings to the Department. This 
record certainly can be attributed to no 
single individual, but rather is due to an 
efficient team of men and women obvi- 
ously dedicated to providing the best 
service possible to the citizens of our 
area. A special presentation was to have 
been made to the employees of the 
Chattanooga post office but was with- 
held. Perhaps, it would have been em- 
barrassing to give an award in one hand 
and a firing order in the other. To their 
considerable credit, the National League 
of Postmasters came strongly to the de- 
fense of Mr. Spence. They, too, are con- 
cerned about the implications of remov- 
ing postmasters without sufficient cause. 

Mr. Speaker, Postmaster Spence will 
appeal the decision through the normal 
civil service procedure, as is his right. I 
am confident the case will be judged on 
its merits without regard to politics. But 
for us as legislators the challenge is 
clear; we cannot permit the Nation’s 
civil service to become subject to politi- 
cal abuse for any reason, by any person. 
We must encourage qualified individuals 
to serve their country in the Federal em- 
ploy; we must build a cadre of intelligent 
and dedicated public servants, divorced 
from the politics of the day. 

I feel it incumbent upon me to call the 
House’s attention to this matter in hopes 
my colleagues will be increasingly alert to 
the misuse of the civil service by those in 
positions of high authority. Only 
through constructive criticism can we 
improve our Federal Government. 


Retirement of Frank P. Briggs 
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Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the House to the 
retirement from this city of an outstand- 
ing and dedicated public servant. 

When Frank P. Briggs left Washing- 
ton once again to become a working 
member of the fourth estate on his news- 
paper at Macon, Mo., our Government 
lost a dedicated and capable leader. The 
former Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior will be missed by his fellow work- 
ers and all of us who knew him well and 
were aware of his diligent performance 
of his duties for our country. 

Mr. Briggs is returning to the Macon 
Chronicle-Herald of which he has been 
publisher and owner since 1924. The 
name of Frank Briggs has long been 
synonymous with topflight journalism. 
His paper has always been a model by 
which others have been patterned down 
through the years. 

Mr. Briggs has led a long and colorful 
political career. He served 2 years in 
the U.S. Senate, being appointed in 
January 1945, to fill the vacancy created 
when Senator Harry S. Truman resigned 
to become Vice President. He was mayor 
of the city of Macon from 1930 to 1933. 
A member of the Missouri State Senate 
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from 1933 to 1945 and president of that 
body from 1941 to 1945. He has been 
Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife 
since March 1961. He formerly served 
as a member of the Missouri Conserva- 
tion Commission. 

The illustrious journalist is a graduate 
of Central College and the School of 
Journalism at the University of Missouri. 
Before acquiring the Macon paper, he 
served as editor of papers in Fayette, 
Moberly, and Trenton, Mo.; and in 
Shawnee, Okla. In 1958, he received the 
Distinguished Public Service Award from 
Missouri University’s School of Journal- 
ism; is a member of Sigma Delta Chi, 
journalism fraternity; was grand master 
of Missouri A.F. & A.M., 1957-58; and is 
a member of the Elks, Rotarians, and 
the National Press Club in Washington, 
D.C. 

We may sincerely say that the Gov- 
ernment’s loss is journalism’s gain. 


Address of Representative John M. 
Murphy of New York to Manresa 
Council, Knights of Columbus 
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Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my ad- 
dress of February 26, 1965, before an 
open meeting of Manresa Council, 
Knights of Columbus, Staten Island, 
N.Y. 

I want to extend my greetings to Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John A. McGowan; district 
deputy, Ross Calimano; grand knight, 
John McHugh; State auxiliary chairman 
for membership, Walter Lawler; council 
membership chairman, Bob Muller; and 
Silvie C. Luongo, chairman of the meet- 
ing. 

The address follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, just this week the 
300th American serviceman was killed in 
Vietnam, a grim statistic that brings home 
better than anything else the quickening 
pace of the struggle against Communist 
encroachment in southeast Asia. The 
mounting casualty list will lend emphasis to 
the arguments of those who feel, and hon- 
estly, that the United States should either 
pull out of Vietnam or seek, by indirect 
negotiation with Red China, to arrive at an 
uneasy truce in which we could somehow 
bail ourselyes out without loss of global 
prestige. 

Tonight, I would like to examine these 
arguments. But first let me try to answer 
a question that is being asked more and 
more these days, Why did we become in- 
volved in Vietnam in the first place? The 
answer goes back a dozen years, when the 
French were locked in a losing battle against 
the forces of North Vietnam’s Communist 
boss, Ho Chi Minh. This war, as you will 
remember, ended in the disastrous defeat 
of the French at Dienbienphu. We were 
heavily committed to aiding the French 
and, when they were driven out, we were 
left as the only Western power able to pro- 
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vide a bulwark against further Communist 
infiltration in that troubled country. Our 
policy was then and is now to check Com- 
munist expansion wherever it might 
threaten the free world. It threatened 
South Vietnam, and we elected to check it 
there. 

Thus we find ourselves today facing on 
the one hand mounting pressure from the 
Vietcong—backed and directed from Peip- 
ing—and on the other the instability of a 
series of ineffectual governments in South 
Vietnam. In plain English, a mess. Would 
it be better, then, to wash our hands of the 
whole affair, to pull out? 

On the surface, this seems to be the 
simplest solution. But South Vietnam can- 
not be considered as an isolated battle- 
ground, of no strategic importance in the 
global conflict between the free world and 
the captive. For one thing, South Vietnam 
is a tremendously fertile land, traditionally 
the rice bowl of the continent. Peiping, con- 
fronted with a population explosion that 
staggers the imagination, desperately needs 
this granary to feed its teeming millions. 
To hand it over by default would be to pre- 
sent Red China the equivalent of a major 
military victory. In its long-range conse- 
quences, such a move would be as disastrous 
as permitting West Germany to fall into the 
hands of the Russians. 

Furthermore, Vietnam is of vital military 
importance. It points like a finger toward 
the rich island chain of Indonesia, where 
Communist-oriented Sukarno holds sway 
and is already threatening another outpost 
of the free world, Malaysia. Dominated by 
Red China, Vietnam would be the spring- 
board for an eventual hold over this entire 
area and the isolation, through control of 
the sea passages, of the subcontinent of Aus- 
tralia. Not a pleasant prospect. 

Fed by Vietnam and free of U.S. inter- 
ference, Red China could devote its full 
attention to its timetable for expansion. 
Thailand and Laos, already riddled by Com- 
munist infiltration, would fall like ripe 
plums. Malaysia could hardly escape the 
same fate and, in time, Peiping would look 
toward Burma, India, Taiwan, Japan, Oki- 
nawa and even the Philippines. To most 
Americans, it comes as a shock to think 
that the Philippines, so tied to us histori- 
cally, could possibly fall into the Communist 
sphere, but anti-Americanism, skillfully 
fanned by Communist propaganda, has al- 
ready infected the islands. 

Make no mistake about it—Peiping does 
have a timetable. Mao Tse-tung himself 
has boasted that time is working for Red 
China, that his hit-and-run guerrilla tactics 
will wear out our patience, if not this month, 
then the next. He hopes that in our preoc- 
cupation with Vietnam we will overlook the 
all-important fact that it is the keystone to 
Peiping’s hoped-for power structure in 
southeast Asia. If we pull out of Vietnam 
we must make a stand somewhere else even- 
tually; and by pulling out we make the next 
stand even more difficult for ourselves and 
easier for Red China. And where do we 
finally draw the line? In Hawaii? In my 
view, it is far better to make the stand 
where it hurts Peiping the most—in Viet- 
nam, By depriving Red China of this rice 
bowl, we hold a tremendous advantage. It 
would be folly to let it go by default. 

The other argument, that we should nego- 
tiate a settlement, is more persuasive, 
since—at first glance—it offers us a solution 
with honor and no loss of prestige. Even 
now, diplomatic feelers are out from London 
and Paris to gage the reaction in Peiping. 
But Peiping has already reacted. On Wednes- 
day, Premier Chou En-lai belligerently de- 
clared that Red China would consider no 
settlement at all until we withdrew our 
forces from South Vietnam, completely, im- 
mediately and unconditionally. Yet even in 
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the face of this adamant stand there are 
voices in this country that tell us we can 
work out something called neutralization 
in Vietnam, 

Now there are two glaring examples of the 
utter futility of trying to negotiate with the 
Red Chinese on any realistic basis. The first 
I will cite was in Warsaw where just this 
week our Ambassador, John Moors Cabot, 
sat down with Chinese envoy Wang Kuo- 
chuan in another effort to free U.S. citizens 
taken prisoner in the Korean war and still 
held in Red Chinese jails. These talks be- 
gan in 1955, mind you, 10 years ago, and are 
still going on. They have been broadened 
to include other matters, but in 126 meet- 
ings not one thing has been accomplished. 
Our citizens are still imprisoned, and the 
Chinese envoy has never yet mentioned the 
word “peace.” 

The other example is in Korea. Not many 
Americans realize that we still have 55,000 
U.S. troops in Korea, augmented by their 
South Korean comrades in arms, to hold 
back the North Korean hordes directed by 
Peiping. There is an armistice commission 
there, certainly, but the North Korean mem- 
bers have never deviated an inch from the 
Peiping hard line. They treat our members 
with mee and cold contempt, and 
studiedly frustrate our every effort to ease 
the tensions along the truce line. In fact, 
the North Koreans purposely violate the truce 
terms in an apparent effort to draw us into 
retaliation so that they can trumpet charges 
of aggression for the world to hear. There 
is one reason and one reason alone why the 
North Koreans do not control all of Korea— 
and that is the armed force we maintain to 
prevent it. This is what negotiation means 
to the Communists. To me, it is naive be- 
yond belief to think that Peiping would 
honor for a second any agreement in Viet- 
nam that we did not enforce with military 


power. 

The Red Chinese respect only superior 
force. We have it—and they know it. In 
every instance in which we have met their 
power plays—and those of the Russians—the 
Communists have backed down. The late 
President Kennedy's confrontation of Khru- 
shchev in the Cuban missile crisis seems to 
have been forgotten, as has President Tru- 
man’s firm decision to keep Berlin open via 
airlift in the face of Moscow’s dire threats. 

More recently, there have been our reprisals 
against North Vietnam for its guerrilla raids 
on U.S. bases in South Vietnam. President 
Johnson’s prompt retaliatory action quite 
obviously took Peiping by surprise. It 
seemed the “paper tiger” had claws, after all. 
There was the usual bluster, vague threats 
of massive Red attacks on South Vietnam, 
and the usual show of solidarity on the part 
of the Communist satellites. But nothing 
has happened. Again, firmness proved the 
only possible policy. 

This recent history should make it crystal 
clear that there is no hope of negotiating 
any acceptable settlement of the Vietnam 
struggle with Peiping. “Neutralization” in 
their dictionary means surrender. They can 
be dealt with only from strength, and Presi- 
dent Johnson has demonstrated that this is 
the administration’s policy. 

To sum up: We cannot pull out of South 
Vietnam without irreparable damage to our 
international prestige and erosion of our own 
national security. We cannot negotiate ex- 
cept on the basis of armed force, as we did in 
Korea. That leaves us only one recourse—to 
stand our ground, to meet force with force 
until the Red Chinese understand that the 
American will is as firm as their own, that 
the American patience is as enduring as 
theirs, and that the American capacity for 
sacrifice is as deep as theirs. The Japanese 
and Nazis learned of American resoluteness 
in World War II, the Russians learned it in 
the Cuban crisis, and the Red Chinese must 
learn it in South Vietnam. Thank you. 
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Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my own firm belief that aviation 
leaders in this country must concentrate 
more research and engineering on how 
to fly airplanes slower. I am also con- 
vinced that these smaller, slower air- 
craft can be a major tool in exporting 
American know-how and political sta- 
bility to remote, developing areas of the 
world. 

Detailed remarks were presented by 
me to the joint convention of several 
aviation associations in Long Beach, 
Calif., last December 3. Because of the 
great interest in these remarks, I include 
them in the official Recorp of this body 
so they may be easily available to all 
Members and the public: 


During the last session of Congress, a ver- 
itable “bombshell” exploded with the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency directive to close a 
number of the flight service stations. This 
directive brought into action one of the best 
coordinated and most unified efforts on the 
part of the general aviation community that 
Ihave seen in a long time. 

In a free society, it is always difficult to 
stir people into action and it is often said 
that few people get involved unless you tap 
their pocketbooks. Well, this directive must 
have hit the most sensitive nerve of the 
entire general aviation community because 
your response was tremendous. 

Some of you have said you were pleased 
to see some Members of Congress with avia- 
tion backgrounds participating in the hear- 
ings. The success of our effort suggests that 
you have an increasing number of Congress- 
men and Senators who are pilots in their 
own right and a large group who find utili- 
zation of aircraft adds materially to the serv- 
ice of their districts. I only mention this 
to remind you there is an increasing aware- 
ness of the flexibility that only general avia- 
tion-type aircraft can provide. 

Let me be the first to remind you, how- 
ever, the responsibility for maintaining this 
capability must remain in your hands. You 
must continue to organize your legislative 
recommendations. 

For years, the commercial and military 
aviation interests have been dominating the 
congressional scene and, I frankly submit, the 
considerations for general aviation demands 
have been totally inadequate in view of the 
‘rapid expansion and diversified use of this 
type aircraft. This remark, of course, is not 
intended to discredit the commercial and 
military but simply to spell out some of the 
political facts of life. 

The new, more flexible concept in flight 
service stations recommended by the FAA 
after the general aviation community ob- 
jected, is a strong case in point. Flexi- 

bility in criteria to meet the rapidly changing 

general aviation needs has, in my judg- 
ment, been long overdue. Safety and serv- 
ice are almost synonymous, and maximum 
reliability of commercial schedules is entirely 
dependent upon adequate navigation and 
landing aids. 

Now that our VOR installations—which 
were programed and justified on a basis of 
IFR needs—are nearly completed—I believe 
we should now direct our attention to pro- 
graming navaids for VFR use, with emphasis 
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on TVOR’s and VHF/DF equipment appro- 
priately installed throughout the country. 

In planning criteria, the requirements for 
establishment of airport control towers 
should be more flexible so as to meet the 
safety needs of a specific airport without 
having to fight the numbers racket of 24,000 
annual itinerant operations. 

The combined station-tower is a good, eco- 
nomic, effective facility that could be used 
to serve a lot of the smaller, less active air- 
ports. I also believe the criteria for putting 
in a combined station-tower, where we al- 
ready have a manned station, should be 
something less demanding than the require- 
ments for a new tower, where one has not 
been in operation before. 

Further, I hope we can look forward to 
opening up our long-range radar systems to 
VFR general aviation use. With added com- 
munications provided, the direct radar steers 
from the center controller to a pilot in trou- 
ble could be a great boon to the safety in 


operations. 


One of the major problems that must be 
resolved—if we are to expand general avia- 
tion—is to make it more desirable to retain 
and expand our community airport complex. 
Airports near communities are disappearing 
with increased land values and/or zoning 
restrictions. To protect airport operations 
so vitally necessary to our overall community 
growth, the general aviation community must 
organize a stronger effort to promote a well 
developed system of airports throughout our 
counties and States. Unless landing space 
is available, opportunities for industrial ex- 
pansion will always be restricted. Further, 
we must look to the near future and the 
greatly expanded use of the helicopter for 
intracity, intercity commuter and commer- 
cial purposes. 

The States working in cooperation with 
local units of government must exercise 
a role of leadership in developing an intra- 
state system of airports with an adequate 
program of finance—in addition to the na- 
tional airport program—if we are to keep 
pace with the potential demands of the 
future. 

These are but a few of the recommenda- 
tions that I believe your organizations can 
make as we jointly work toward a more re- 
sponsive balance in our aviation needs. 

As we review the great technological and 
engineering achievements in the aviation 
and space programs over the past decade, we 
must applaud the great talents among the 
people responsible for these accomplish- 
ments. Also, we must recognize the tremen- 
dous contributions made to our communi- 
cations and transportation systems 
throughout the world. The potential to 
benefit mankind is seemingly unlimited. 
Conversely, the potential to destroy mankind 
still remains as the most frightening 
thought of our time. It is to this end that 
I should like to address a few remarks. 

Many of us in America with extensive 
aviation backgrounds have seen the general 
aviation fleet grow from a few small 40- 
horsepower Piper Cubs to our present-day 
equipment where business now rec 
the company aircraft as an indispensable 
tool in the promotion and expansion of their 
enterprises. The flexibility and general util- 
ity of nonscheduled aircraft has increased 
trade areas to be served and permits highly 
competent executives to expand their talents 
to regions heretofore considered to be in- 
accessible. 

With this in mind and further recognizing 
the ultimate horizons available for develop- 
ment internationally, it would appear most 
appropriate that I challenge this great avia- 
tion organization to “take off your blinders” 
and nize some of the international 
political facts of life. It is you who should 
reinventory your objectives and consider the 
current trends in directing our engineering 
talents, again, with a more realistic evalua- 
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tion of the continuing political warfare 
throughout the world. 

Every one of us in this room has a burning 
desire to achieve and maintain an everlasting 
peace, with justice under freedom in all 
corners of the globe. But who in the free 
world is naive enough to think we can expect 
to let down our guard with the constant 
threat of advancing subversive communism, 
a threat that demands our immediate and 
constant attention. 

The moon shot, the astronauts’ orbital 
flights, missiles, space weapons systems and 
platforms are programs familiar to all of us 
because they dominate the TV, radio, and 
news media as these programs and achieve- 
ments are revealed to the public at large. 

While these achievements are spectacular 
and worthy of the Nation’s acclaim, I would 
like to reflect on a few thoughts that have 
come to my mind as I view the entire aviation 
picture. It is the duty and responsibility 
of those of us holding positions of political 
leadership to speak out if we feel a program 
is not sufficient or in keeping with the de- 
mands of the times. 

I believe we are reaching a point in his- 
tory where some serious questions need to 
be asked—questions relating to the proper 
development of aircraft and transportation 
systems designed to enhance our security 
posture in a troubled and rapidly changing 
world. 

To illustrate my point, I will propound 
this question—hopefully to stimulate your 
thinking in the direction of the realistic 
political problems facing this Nation and 
our free world friends: Why are we spending 
so much time, money and talent heading 
for the moon and other planets when the 
major problems to be dealt with are here on 
earth and are primarily economic and politi- 
cal? The general response, obviously, would 
be to suggest that the moon project is an 
integral part of our defense effort, due to the 
engineering and technological advances asso- 
ciated with the program. No one can argue 
this point. 

For the past decade, there has been a pre- 
dominance of concentration on programs to 
increase the speed of aircraft and space ve- 
hicles and now the FAA has under develop- 
ment the supersonic transport. 

While I am not in disagreement with the 
need for maintaining our position of super- 
sonic aeronautical leadership in the world, 
I am firmly convinced that not enough at- 
tention has been given to how slow we can 
fiy an aircraft. 

As interested participants of this conven- 
tion, I think you should join me in calling 
for a complete reappraisal of our Nations’ 
aeronautical objectives—strongly requesting 
that more research and engineering be con- 
centrated in the slow-flight category. 

As we look to improve the safety in oper- 
ations of our aircraft what finer, more 
realistic program could be advocated? 

Much has been done in this field but surely 
the surface has only been scratched. I re- 
cently visited the fine research program of 
Mississippi State University under the very 
capable direction of Dr. Joe Cornish. My 
friend and colleague, Congressman JoHN 
BELL WILLIAMS, chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Transportation and Aeronau- 
tics, has asked me to visit and evaluate their 
program. I became most enthusiastic over 
what I saw—concentrated research on slow 
flight. In discussing the progress of their 
program with Dr. Cornish, I asked, “What do 
you need to expedite the research effort?” 
He said, “Mr, CLAUSEN, we need brainpower 
and more engineering talents directed toward 
the slow-flight concept.” He continued, “In 
this age of space and nuclear weaponry, all 
of the concentration of engineering talents 
are channeled toward the more spectacular 
defense and space requirements.” In short, 
we cannot attract enough of our young en- 
gineers to enter the slow-flight field. Conse- 
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quently, engineering breakthrough in this 
important field has not kept pace with other 
achievements.” 

Gentlemen, I believe this is a tragic mis- 
take and must be corrected—not only be- 
cause of our interests in safety, but also in 
the interest of our Nation’s security. This 
brings me to my favorite topic of aviation 
education and the overwhelming demand to 
place a priority on including this important 
subject in our Nation’s school systems. 

We find ourselves firmly entrenched in the 
space age but a specific program to indoc- 
trinate and orient our young people toward 
aviation at an early age is minimal to say 
the least. I have been told the Soviet Union 
far surpasses our efforts in this field. 

I have long been an advocate of aviation 
education and flight training, where practi- 
cable in the schools of America. To this 
end, I have been working to establish pro- 
grams for high schools and colleges in my 
congressional district and have formulated 
plans to expand this to schools in other parts 
of the country. 

Under proper guidance and leadership, a 
program of this type could be the prime 
motivator for young students to direct, at an 
early age, their time, energies, and attention 
to the intrigue and fascinations of aeronau- 
tics and aeronautical engineering. 

In order to accomplish this, however, I 
have concluded that a more dramatic dem- 
onstration of the need for concentration on 
slow flight is necessary. During my first 
term in the Congress, I have discussed my 
proposal with key members of the House Ed- 
ucation and Aeronautics Subcommittees and 
have found them most receptive to the idea. 
In the coming session, I intend to ask the 
appropriate congressional subcommittee to 
consider aviation education as a part of our 
broad vocational education programs. We 
have driver training—why not flight train- 


? 

If I view the international situation in its 
proper perspective, I believe our greatest 
challenge lies in the earliest development of 
an economic, political, psychological and 
ideological offensive that is designed to win 
the cold war and promote peace and free- 
dom throughout the world. The United 
States must not only maintain her defense 
posture but must also implement her own 
peace offensive. In this rapidly changing 
world, a defense posture by itself is not 
enough. Many of you in this room, I am 
sure, are former athletes. Let me ask you, 
“How many ball games did you win by de- 
voting all of your time and attention to 
defense strategy?” Let's face it, you didn’t 
win unless you Had a better offense. 

The challenge to America and indeed the 
free world is really the development of an 
ideological offensive of our own. Some of 
this is already going on, but not enough. 

Many of us in the Congress share this view 
and I predict you will see an implementation 
of this concept in the not too distant future. 

One would ask, “What does slow flight and 
aviation safety have to do with the political 
problems of the world?” Again, I submit, 
the aircraft—rotary and fixed wing alike— 
can potentially become our most effective 
vehicle as we move to establish our peace 
offensive. Why not load airplanes with 
Americans and other international advocates 
of freedom—all qualified and dedicated to 
the promotion of peace and freedom with 
justice, under law. 

We need aircraft that will maximize the 
capabilities of these individuals and permit 
access to remote sections of the world. We 
must immediately export knowledge and 
know-how to the underdeveloped nations of 
the world. 

With the overwhelming needs of the world 
and the staggering costs involved, it de- 
mands our consideration of the most effective 
and eficient means available, with prime 
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emphasis on promoting self-sufficiency in 
the environment people live.. The lack of 
adequate roads and tax sources or funds to 
build them, points to the need for expanded 
use of aircraft. But, financial restrictions 
also limit the size and quality of airports— 
pointing again clearly to the dramatic need 
for slow-flight aircraft. 

We must continue to meet our military 
aviation needs, including the expanded re- 
quirement for guerrilla warfare and counter- 
insurgency, and we firmly agree that a 
totally superior military force is mandatory, 

With this in mind, I would like to briefly 
present some of my ideas for meeting the 
Communist idealogical subversive forces in 
the many countries of the world. And, as 
well informed, dedicated aviation people, I 
am certain you will immediately see the 
exceptional role aircraft could play in ex- 
pediting the basic objectives of my fiying 
peace offensive. 

During the past year, I have attended the 
regular State Department briefings available 
to Members of Congress. I studied all avail- 
able material that I could get my hands on; 
I participated in study groups with some of 
my colleagues; I interviewed and exchanged 
ideas with people considered to be experts 
in their fields, including diplomats, ambas- 
sadors, military men, international lawyers, 
bankers, labor leaders, and economists, mis- 
sionary volunteers as they returned from 
such stations as Laos, India, the Congo, Bor- 
neo, Brazil, Peru, Mexico, Central America— 
to name a few. 

With this background of information, I 
have joined some of my colleagues in pro- 
moting the Freedom Academy concept—a 
concept with a sole objective of winning the 
cold war—designed to take advantage of the 
unlimited material and human resource 
available in the private sector. A plan that 
places more emphasis in the private sector 
and less emphasis in the public sector as 
we advance this proven concept of foreign 
policy. i 

The U.S. Government, in its efforts to stem 
the Communist tide, has poured billions of 
dollars annually into military, economic, and 
technical aid to foreign nations, 

Anyone who has followed international 
problems closely will immediately conclude 
that one of the fundamental problems is the 
absence of political stability. In my judg- 
ment, this is a result of an inadequate sys- 
tem of government. Compare any of these 
to the system of government we have been 
able to enjoy under this great Constitution 
of ours. A Federal system that provides a 
maximum opportunity for political partici- 
pation by its electorate—a system that only 
functions at the will of the people or by con- 
sent of the governed. 

Without question, these nations’ great- 
est need is political aid—we must export 
knowledge and know-how in this vital field. 
This type of political aid could be made 
available to the present and future leaders 
of those nations who are currently living 
under the umbrella of our military and eco- 
nomic security. 

A Freedom Academy could train such lead- 
ers in techniques for counteracting the prop- 
aganda of the Communists. These same 
leaders could be trained on how to transmit 
knowledge in behalf of legitimate constitu- 
tional government—freedom of thought, 
freedom of expression, freedom of economic 
opportunity, the right to assemble peaceably, 
full religious liberty, and other basics of a 
free society as opposed to a totalitarian 
state. 

In California; the County Supervisors’ As- 
sociation has initiated an intern fellowship 
training program, financed through private 
capital, for young men interested in local 
government. With local government being 
virtually nonexistent in many countries, 
thereby restricting participation in a unit of 
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government close to the people, I would ur- 
gently recommend that this program be ex- 
panded in our own country and further be 
included in the curriculum of the Freedom 
Academy. Consultation with city, county, 
and school district organizations throughout 
this great Nation would provide a large pool 
of information urgently needed in these de- 
veloping nations. 

Soviet trade and their tactics in political 
warfare is one of the chief weapons in the 
Communist arsenal. The Soviet economic of- 
fensive is being felt in all quarters of the 
world. The news is filled with rebellious ac- 
tivities—the most recent of which has been 
in Algeria, Egypt, Panama, Vietnam, the Con- 
go, Laos, and Zanzibar, The Red Chinese 
are the instigators of much of this agita- 
tion. 

We in America, must step up our offensive. 
The question arises—How? Should the Gov- 
ernment do this? In my judgment, the Gov- 
ernment is the least equipped to carry out 
a successful direct program because of limita- 
tions placed on it. 

Government-to-government programs have 
failed miserably in foreign aid. The major 
talents of this country lie in the private 
sector. 

In addition to current programs, I want to 
vigorously recommend that the leaders of our 
private enterprise system recognize a new 
responsibility of providing for our security. 
They must take the lead in projecting an 
idealogical offensive truly representative of 
our private enterprise system—it is they who 
are the most qualified to lead. The Congress 
might consider broadening the incentives to 
expedite the formation of such a program. 

We must step up the people-to-people 
effort—an expansion designed to promote 
the joint venture concept between investors 
of our country and investors of interested 
developing nations, 

We must rededicate ourselves to capitalist 
principles. Private en is substan- 
tially better qualified than Government to 
sell capitalism abroad. Acts, not words, will 
counter communism. Many of our economic 
ideas and ideals can be exported. 

One of our major problems is, of course, 
the problem of education. Many of our 
schools of business and public administra- 
tion can help. The Agricultural Extension 
Service, which has worked so successfully 
in this country, could be implemented as 
we work to raise their educational facilities 
and their literacy rate. 

The correspondence school idea should 
certainly be recommended as a program to 
promote worldwide education. 

The many great service clubs operating 
internationally, such as the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and Lions, can and must expand their sphere 
of influence. 

The Boy and Girl Scouts of America, the 
4-H Clubs, and the various church mission- 
ary volunteer programs are but a few of our 
great voluntary organizations dedicated to 
the improvement of our fellow men. 

I spoke recently in Fort Worth, Tex., before 
the junior chamber of commerce. These 
young men can change the world if we have 
the program to properly channel their 
efforts. 

Small business is a facet of American life 
that is devasting to the promoters of Soviet 
communism. The word “capitalism” is 
under worldwide attack. The words “small 
business” are the end of the rainbow for 
many millions of people. The fact that we, 
as a nation, have recognized small businesses 
as a vital part of our economic life and have 
shown governmental interest in them is 
revolutionary to the thinking of those who 
have condemned America as being mate- 
rialistic and dominated by big business. 

Nothing will appeal to people in distant 
lands more than to be brought face to face 
with the fact that small business is a vital 
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part of America. We in the United States 
have a vast reservoir of ideas that for some 
reason have never really been tried. We 
must test and implement these ideas to find 
new solutions to old problems. 

Voluntary agencies are as representative 
of American capitalism as any other con- 
temporary institution. There are hundreds 
of trade associations here that might well 
apportion a part of their income to send 
businessmen abroad, without Government 
subsidy, to do a better job of interpreting and 
selling America. 

There are many examples of voluntary 
agencies—from profit entity business, the 
supermarket organizations, nonprofit corpo- 
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rate associations, savings and loan associ- 
ations, finance and managerial organizations 
are just a few examples of what can be done. 
If just a few more organizations would light 
their own candles, study the situation, and 
find where their members particular talents 
and resources fit, perhaps by their efforts 
world tensions could be considerably eased. 

In the April 17 issue of Life magazine, 
former Ambassador to Vietnam, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, set forth, in a very forthright and 
provocative article, a detailed analysis of 
the problems facing the United States in 
southeast Asia. 

Partially quoting Ambassador Lodge, he 
said, “We should be sure that we are making 
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full use of the things in which we excel and 
in which the Communists are deficient. 

“We cannot, as a general rule, surpass & 
young oriental guerrilla fighter, who doesn’t 
mind the heat, who can get along on a daily 
handful of rice, and who can lie underwater 
for hours at a time, breathing through a 
straw. 

“But we can do better in other things such 
as the use of airplanes, the art of medicine, 
improved farming and education, and the de- 
velopment of an energetic political system, 
based on justice.” 

It is to this end that I shall dedicate my 
efforts as I serve in the Congress of the 
United States. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 8, 1965 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord and Master of us all, midst 
the tumult of these earth-shaking days 
with all their angry fury, with contrite 
spirits we come to this shrine of Thy 
grace, seeking the unshaken confidence 
of those whose minds are stayed on 
Thee. 

In all the din of clamorous hours, 
may our hearts and minds be steadied 
as each day there dawns the sweet con- 
sciousness that we are with Thee. 

In this assurance, which makes the 
strength of each as the strength of 10, 
may those who in this Chamber of gov- 
ernance speak for a free people be de- 
livered from the subtle lures of office and 
from the arrogance which lurks always 
in power. In these stern days on stormy 
seas, with so many false lights on the 
shore, strengthen the national will, we 
beseech Thee, to halt at any cost the 
design of tyrants drunk with sight of 
power, who would bring us and all 
people under their slavish rule. 

Spending our brief years here as a 
tale that is told, may it be to the last 
page a record of service well done, of 
duty faced without flinching, and of 
honor unsullied; and when comes the 
twilight and the evening star, and our 
work is done, grant us a safe lodging and 
a holy rest and peace at the last. 

Peed ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
en. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 4, 1965, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED DURING ADJOURN- 
MENT 
Under authority of the order of the 

Senate of March 4, 1965. 

The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on March 5, 1965, he received mes- 
sages in writing from the President of 
the United States. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
MANPOWER REPORT; NOMINA- 
TION OF WALTER M. KOTSCHNIG 
TO BE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO THE 21ST 
SESSION OF THE ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR 
EAST OF THE ECONOMIC AND SO- 
CIAL COUNCIL OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate, for appropriate 
reference, two messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, received on 
March 5 pursuant to the order adopted 
by the Senate on March 4, as follows: 
First, manpower report of the President; 
and second, the nomination of Walter M. 
Kotschnig to be representative of the 
United States to the 21st session of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

The message from the President was 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, as follows: 

MANPOWER REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I report on a year of progress toward 
an active manpower policy. 

We have raised employment and low- 
ered unemployment through programs: 
to stimulate more employment opportu- 
nities; to upgrade the skills and adapta- 
bility of our work force; and to link the 
two—jobs and men—more effectively. 

Much remains to be done. We are 
still far from the goals of the Great 
Society. 

Each individual must have a fair 
chance to develop his abilities and to 
engage in productive and rewarding 
activity. In the Great Society, all men 
must have the self-respect and economic 
security that flow from full use of their 
talents, 

Remarkable advances of science must 
be directed to permit increasing freedom 
of choice in shaping the character and 
quality of our world. We have the po- 
tential in terms of manpower and ma- 
terial resources to apply new knowledge 
and techniques to insure that the life of 
all Americans—at home and at work— 
can be more creative, more productive, 
and more satisfying. Although we may 
not fully realize our goal of “human 
work for human beings” in our lifetime, 
we can make dramatic progress toward 
that goal in this generation. 


Manpower problems are many and 
ever changing. But several are para- 
mount—and call for the highest priori- 
ties in manpower policy. 

The No. 1 problem is still unemploy- 
ment. Despite recent improvements, 
unemployment and underemployment 
are intolerably high, particularly for 
those lacking education, skills, or oppor- 
tunity because of poverty and discrim- 
ination. 

A second problem relates to the needs 
of the great number of new young job- 
seekers. An unprecedented increase is 
occurring at a time when the rate of 
youth unemployment is already three 
times greater than adult unemployment. 

A third major problem concerns rapid 
change that burdens many workers and 
communities, even while benefiting the 
economy generally. Technological 
change can be the key to ever-greater 
prosperity and individual opportunity. 
But it also brings the growth of new de- 
mands and the decline of old ones, re- 
adjustments in Government programs, 
migration of people from rural to urban 
areas, and other changes that require 
difficult adjustments. 

A fourth problem concerns jobs that 
remain undeveloped. Despite high levels 
of unemployment and vast numbers of 
new workers and workers being released 
from outmoded work, the desires and 
needs of many consumers, businesses, 
and communities for additional services 
are not being adequately met. 

These are the immediate challenges 
for an affirmative manpower policy: to 
open the way to employment for the un- 
dereducated and poverty stricken; to 
provide our young people with opportu- 
nities for education, training, and con- 
structive work experience needed for sat- 
isfying adult worklife; to ease the sting 
of change for displaced workers and dis- 
rupted communities; to develop and fill 
jobs, especially in the service occupa- 
tions, to satisfy unmet needs in business, 
at home, and in the community. 

We can and shall meet these chal- 
lenges. But while I focus here on Fed- 
eral Government activities, success can 
come only through cooperation and hard 
work at all levels of government and by 
all sectors of our society. 

Many policies are involved. Economic 
policy will have to promote necessary 
overall economic growth. Policymaking 
related to scientific, social welfare, 
health, education, and other fields will 
have to recognize manpower implications 
and objectives. 
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THE CHALLENGES 


Some of these challenges are not new. 
And we have responded to them already. 
Our progress to date provides a firm 
foundation for an increased effort in the 
future. 

In 1964—as reflected in the accom- 
panying manpower report from the Sec- 
retary of Labor—more men were work- 
ing, producing greater abundance at 
higher wages and profits, than ever be- 
fore in history. Employment was up 
more than a million and one-half over 
the previous year, the largest increase 
since the 1959 recovery from recession. 
There are now more than 70 million 
Americans engaged in civilian work. 

Last year we also cut into the waste of 
our manpower. Unemployment was re- 
duced by 300,000, to the lowest percent- 
age of our work force during the last 7 
years. Long-term unemployment also 
decreased, as did the number of people 
working part time who wished to work 
full time. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

But these lower unemployment levels 
do not indicate that we have eliminated 
waste of manpower and the hardship 
that accompanies such waste. In an 
average week during 1964, almost 3.9 mil- 
lion jobless persons sought and failed to 
find employment. Another 2.5 million 
who wanted full-time jobs could only 
find part-time work. 

Many of our men and women on 
farms, though technically classified as 
employed, are underemployed. They are 
working at unacceptably low incomes, as 
are millions of other workers through- 
out the economy. 

In 1964, the unemployment rate was 
reduced to 5.2 percent of the labor force; 
at the beginning of 1965, it stood at just 
under 5 percent. But it still is con- 
siderably higher than it had been in 
earlier post-World War II years. 

The major problems of unemployment 
do not show up in these aggregate na- 
tional figures. They show up in the 
sharp differences in unemployment rates 
between the undereducated and the 
highly educated, the unskilled and the 
skilled, the nonwhite and the white, and 
the young and the adult workers. 

Workers who did not complete high 
school have unemployment rates nearly 
twice as high as those with more educa- 
tion, and five times as high as those who 
have gone through college. 

Laborers and many types of semiskilled 
manual workers are unemployed at rates 
of two to three times the average for 
skilled and technical groups. 

Unemployment of nonwhites, at nearly 
10 percent, is more than twice as preva- 
lent as for whites. 

The unemployment rate for teenagers 
is almost 15 percent—over three times 
that for all adults and over five times as 
high as for married men. Nonwhite 
teenagers are unemployed at a shocking 
rate of over 25 percent. 

Other concentrations of unemploy- 
ment provide cause for alarm: jobless 
workers over the age of 45 remain unem- 
ployed far longer than do younger per- 
sons; more than 35 percent of the job- 
less in this age group remain unemployed 
15 or more weeks; in some areas, jobless- 
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ness and gross underemployment blight 
the lives of a quarter of the residents. 

There is no simple solution, no single 
means of providing employment oppor- 
tunities for all these disadvantaged 
Americans. For many, greater economic 
growth will create new opportunities. 
For many others who are chronically 
unemployed, or underemployed, there 
must be special assistance to overcome 
handicaps barring the way to employ- 
ment. 

YOUNG WORKERS 

A recent study has indicated some of 
the handicaps compounding employment 
difficulties for young people out of school. 

The first handicap is lack of a basic 
education. There are about 7 million 
young people between the ages of 16 
and 21 who are out of school. Of these, 
3 million dropped out before finishing 
high school; 1 million completed only 
elementary school or less. 

One out of every four dropouts in the 
labor force could not find employment— 
twice the unemployment rate of the high 
school graduates. 

A second handicap is lack of skills or 
work experience. About 65 percent of 
the dropouts and 40 percent of the grad- 
uates had no work experience during the 
years they were in school. Nine dropouts 
out of every 10 reported no job training 
after leaving school. High school grad- 
uates, on the other hand, were three 
times as likely to enter an occupational 
training program. 

A third handicap is poverty: 4 dropouts 
of every 10 still living at home were in 
families with less than $3,000 annual in- 
come; only 2 high school graduates of 
every 10 came from such low-income 
families. 

A fourth handicap is lack of knowl- 
edge of training and jobs that are avail- 
able. Of every 10 high school dropouts, 
8 reported that they had never been 
counseled by a school official or by a 
public employment office about job train- 
ing or the kind of work to look for. Even 
among high school graduates, less than 
half reported that they had received oc- 
cupational guidance. 

A final handicap is the sharp increase 
in the number of new young jobseekers— 
crowding into a work force already con- 
taining high teenage unemployment. 

CHANGE: MANPOWER RESOURCES 


In 1965, the number of 18- and 19- 
year-old workers is expected to increase 
by 500,000—twice the increase of last 
year. Succeeding waves of new young 
workers will swell the 18-to-24-year-old 
work force by more than 3 million in the 
next 5 years, an increase two-thirds 
higher than in the past 5 years. 

But the increase in the size of the 
work force will not be confined to young 
ages alone. Overall, the labor force is 
expected to grow by 7½ million workers 
in the next 5 years—50 percent greater 
than in the last 5 years. 

There will be many more workers in 
those categories confronted by major em- 
ployment difficulties—particularly non- 
whites and older workers. 

Negroes presently constitute only 10 
percent of the work-age population, but 
they may account for 18 percent of the 
coming manpower increase. In the next 
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5 years, almost a million and a half non- 
whites will be added to the work force; 
less than 800,000 were added during the 
last 5 years. The marked increase of 
nonwhites in the labor force will inten- 
sify the need for eliminating discrimina- 
tion in employment, training, and educa- 
tion opportunities. 

The increase of men age 55 or older in 
the labor force will require more atten- 
tion to solving problems of discrmination 
against older workers. It will raise the 
importance of retraining and reemploy- 
ra oe with substantial but outmoded 


CHANGE: REQUIREMENTS 

In our dynamic economy, occupational 
demands change continually: New skills 
are needed; old ones become outmoded; 
individual companies and industries 
often contract or expand rapidly. As 
a result, there are always some workers 
seeking new employment and some em- 
ployers seeking new workers. Fluctua- 
tions in area growth rates and patterns 
often lead workers to relocate in order 
to find or fill job needs, 

Too often this change requires work- 
ers to undergo dislocation, joblessness, or 
underemployment. It requires employ- 
ers to experience unfilled job needs. 
These burdens and wastes can be mini- 
mized substantially by improving the 
mechanisms for anticipating and aiding 
needed adjustment to change. 

We cannot pinpoint the timing, magni- 
tude, and location of specific changes, but 
we can interpret broad underlying 
trends. We can do much to prepare to 
meet these trends more effectively. 

We know that the growth of technology 
will change the content of many jobs 
and intensify the need for adaptation 
and retraining. But the impact of tech- 
nology on total employment is not fore- 
ordained, That remains for us to shape 
and determine. New technology will not 
soon curtail need for human labor. Its 
impact varies by industry, expanding 
manpower requirements in many indus- 
tries even while contracting in others. 

We know too that we must have large 
quantities of highly trained manpower 
in many professional and technical fields 
if we are to obtain the rate and types 
of growth we seek for the future. We 
are now giving more attention to pre- 
paring for manpower requirements that 
will result from major public programs 
recommended this year. 

In the long run, the need for semi- 
skilled production workers and for many 
types of unskilled workers will continue 
to shrink in relation to demand in other 
occupational fields. 

Here, we can learn from the experience 
of 1964. This was the best year for eco- 
nomic and employment growth in this 
decade; there was a marked increase in 
the employment of semiskilled produc- 
tion workers and even a small increase 
in employment of laborers. 

But this upturn did not change the 
long-term trend: Most of the employ- 
ment rise and the greatest rates of in- 
crease in 1964 were not in goods produc- 
tion industries, but in trade, services, 
and State and local government activ- 
ities. The sharpest upturns in demand 
continued to be in clerical, professional, 
and technical occupations. 
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Demand for agricultural workers will 
continue to decline, releasing farm man- 
power for other sectors of the economy. 
During World War II, one worker of 
every six in the Nation was employed on 
the farm. ‘Today only 1 worker in 16 is 
so employed. The skills required for 
farm employment are becoming less 
manual and more mechanical, scientific, 
technical, and managerial. 

In many service fields, there is high 
and rising demand as consumers spend a 
growing proportion of rising incomes for 
various services. But this demand often 
remains unfulfilled for lack of qualified 
workers. 

Demand for repair services, home 
maintenance, and hospital and- other 
community services, for example, often 
goes unmet because trained workers and 
efficient firms to provide these services 
are in short supply. 

The service industries provide new 
challenges for the development of new 
business enterprises and jobs to put to 
rewarding use more of the manpower 
no longer needed for industrial and farm 
production. 

ACTIONS STARTED 

Our general progress is no accident. 
Purposeful action is paying off and build- 
ing the base for further advance. 

The tax cut of 1964 met an immediate 
and vital objective: it helped generate 
more jobs. It rapidly spurred consumer 
and business demand and, in turn, ex- 
pansion of employment to produce for 
that demand. It was the prime new 
moving force in last year’s substantial 
employment upturn. My economic re- 
port outlines more specifically how it and 
other economic policies will continue to 
buttress general growth. 

Many other actions have been initiated 
to meet many and varying manpower 
needs, but three efforts have been in the 
forefront in tackling the major chal- 
lenges: The strengthening of education; 
the opening of the war on poverty; the 
start of the major program for training 
the unemployed and underemployed. 

First, the education measures enacted 
by the last Congress are aiding a long- 
needed substantial expansion of both 
college education and vocational educa- 
tion. The principal focus of the legisla- 
tion enacted thus far has been on: con- 
struction of facilities needed for univer- 
sities, colleges, community colleges, tech- 
nical and vocational schools; increasing 
and improving training for specific pro- 
fessions, most notably undermanned 
medical, dental, nursing and other 
health professions, and specialized teach- 
ing fields; support for more students to 
continue higher education through loans 
and fellowships; expansion and modern- 
ization of vocational education at the 
high school and post-high school levels, 
particularly in fields with expanding 
manpower requirements. 

These steps will provide many long- 
run returns, but immediate values too are 
evident. More young people are being 
encouraged to pursue higher education 
rather than become part of a large un- 
dertrained young labor force seeking full- 
time employment. And more employ- 
ment opportunities are being generated 
by higher education’s expanding demand 
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for construction, services, and supply ac- 
tivities, 

In the longer run, these education pro- 
grams will better equip our youth for 
the challenge of constructively shaping 
and adapting to future economic change. 
And they will help to develop the in- 
creased numbers of better prepared pro- 
fessional, technical, and other highly 
trained manpower required by an ad- 
vancing society, 

Second, under the Economie Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, the war on poverty 
puts high priority on providing useful 
work experience, education, and skill de- 
velopment for disadvantaged youth and 
undereducated, jobless adults. Programs 
are moving ahead to establish: Rural 
conservation centers and urban residen- 
tial centers to provide work experience 
and training away from home for young 
people who now live in environments 
which severely hamper their opportuni- 
ties; work experience and training op- 
portunities in public and nonprofit agen- 
cies to help potential or actual high 
school dropouts to continue or resume 
education to increase their employabil- 
ity; work opportunities to help needy 
college students earn their way through 
college; community action programs 
which seek, through locally conceived 
actions ranging from preschool programs 
for needy children to new types of work 
programs, to bring in more of those 
still left out of our record prosperity; 
basic education and literacy training for 
the uneducated; work experience proj- 
ects to help adults on public assistance 
pave their way to self-support. 

And third, training and retraining for 
the unemployed and underemployed un- 
der the Manpower Development and 
Training Act is providing another prac- 
tical tool, in cooperation with the con- 
ventional education system and voca- 
tional schooling, to adapt skills of the 
labor force to changing needs. 

This program is designed to equip un- 
employed workers, as well as underem- 
ployed farmworkers, with specific occu- 
pational training required for available 
jobs. It is giving thousands of jobless 
workers a new lease on working life— 
and is meeting employer demand for 
qualified manpower. 

It is heightening awareness of work- 
ers and employers to values of occupa- 
tional training. It is leading to new 
training techniques. And, utilizing the 
initiative of local groups, it is building 
in every State and hundreds of commu- 
nities a base of retraining knowledge and 
experience to meet better the challenge 
of shifts in skill requirements. 

In recent months more of the training 
opportunities are reaching the young, 
the nonwhites, the poorly educated, and 
the long-term unemployed—those with 
the greatest unemployment difficulties. 

Beyond these three basic efforts, I 
want to summarize briefly other impor- 
tant actions newly initiated to meet to- 
day’s and tomorrow’s manpower chal- 
lenges. 

Equal employment opportunity: One 
way of getting at the employment diffi- 
culties afflicting much of the Negro popu- 
lation and other minority groups is to 
eliminate the discrimination which has 
excluded too many from the general 
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progress. The Civil Rights Act of 1964 
has established as the law of the land 
that racial and other discrimination in 
employment shall not blemish the future 
as it has the past. 

Youth services: We are developing 
additional ways of reaching construc- 
tively many of the urban and rural young 
people who need jobs, training, addi- 
tional education, and other assistance to 
become self-supporting adults and con- 
tributing members of society. 

Youth opportunity centers are being 
set up, as part of the Federal-State em- 
ployment service system and youth pro- 
grams in community action organiza- 
tions aided by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, to assist large numbers not 
now adequately being reached. Through 
special services established in or near 
disadvantaged neighborhoods, they will 
provide these young people with coun- 
seling, testing, information, and appro- 
priate referral to training programs and 
placement services. 

Apprenticeship information centers 
have been established in nine cities to 
work with labor and management in as- 
sisting young people to take advantage 
of opportunities for training as crafts- 
men. Particular emphasis is being 
placed on opportunities for minority 
youth. 

Young men are being given selective 
service examinations at the earliest op- 
portunity in order to identify as soon as 
possible educational or physical defi- 
ciencies which would disqualify them for 
military service. Those who cannot 
meet the minimum military require- 
ments are being offered aid by the pub- 
lic employment service and other agen- 
cies in obtaining education, rehabilita- 
tion assistance, job training, job finding, 
and other needed services. 

Appraisal of policies: To evaluate the 
broad currents of change and help deter- 
mine how to meet them in a coordinated 
manner, there have been established a 
Commission on Technology, Automation, 
and Economic Progress. Its 14 distin- 
guished members, drawn from outside 
the Government, will examine our tech- 
nological course, its likely impact on our 
way of life, and means of channeling 
technical progress toward meeting un- 
filled needs of our people. It is to present 
its report and recommendations by next 
January; the President’s Committee on 
Manpower, composed of principal Federal 
executives. It is providing a continuing 
assessment of the interrelation of Federal 
programs and the country’s manpower 
resources and requirements; an Inter- 
agency Committee on Education, com- 
posed of representatives of Federal agen- 
cies with major education activities. It 
is serving to review and coordinate Fed- 
eral policies and programs affecting 
education. j 

Communities with major shutdowns: 
Change can also come when a community 
is hit by shutdown of a major plant or 
facility. Experience in many communi- 
ties has demonstrated that normal mech- 
anisms cannot cope with such economic 
reversal expeditiously—and we should 
not rely on time alone to heal economic 
sores. I have set up a Presidential Task 
Force on Community Assistance to offer 
assistance. 
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On request from a stricken or threat- 
ened community, the task force will help 
draw on the knowledge and resources 
of Federal agencies to supplement those 
of local representatives to meet the eco- 
nomic disaster, much as is done when 
natural catastrophe now strikes an area. 

Unfilled manpower requirements: To 
overcome and prevent unemployment, we 
must improve information on current 
and prospective manpower needs. A new 
program for identifying job vacancies has 
been started. Pilot surveys have been 
initiated in 16 major communities to 
collect information on the extent and 
nature of unfilled job openings by occu- 
pation, so that steps can be taken more 
effectively to match unemployed workers 
and vacant jobs. 

Farm labor: Another measure to match 
our needs and our manpower stems from 
termination of the legislation which had 
authorized temporary importation of 
Mexican farmworkers. To help em- 
ployers make the transition to employ- 
ment of American workers, a major re- 
cruiting effort is underway to attract 
unemployed American workers to fill sea- 
sonal farm jobs, at wage levels and work- 
ing conditions consistent with American 
standards. 

In another notable action, the Farm 
Labor Contractor Registration Act will 
provide needed protection for domestic 
migrant farmworkers by requiring crew 
leaders to observe certain minimum 
standards. 

Federal Government as employer: It 
is my intention to have the employment 
policies of the executive branch of the 
Government set a constructive example 
for all employers. I am glad to report 
that in the past year: operating effec- 
tiveness has been improved, without un- 
reasonable burdens on individual em- 
ployees. Employees facing displacement 
are helped to adjust by retraining, by 
transfer and relocation assistance, and 
by the use of attrition and phasing out 
rather than abrupt closedown of ac- 
tivities no longer needed; a new man- 
power analysis program is assessing Fed- 
eral staffing needs as a basis for efficient 
program planning and management. The 
first analysis and projection have been 
completed for major white-collar oc- 
cupations; fair employment programs 
are opening better opportunities for 
qualified Negroes; they have progressed 
in larger numbers than ever before into 
middle and upper salary levels of Federal 
service; qualified women have moved 
into higher level positions at an ac- 
celerated pace; productive employment 
opportunity in Federal service is. being 
offered by a new program for mentally 
retarded persons, as an extension of the 
longstanding program for employing 
handicapped persons. 

ACTIONS NEEDED 


Our progress is cause for pride, but not 
for pause. Affirmative policy recognizes 
that vast tasks remain undone. 

Far too many Americans still are un- 
employed and underemployed. Far too 
many lack skills or assistance needed to 
enter rewarding employment. Far too 
many are overwhelmed by change in- 
stead of being enabled to ride it to new 
heights, They are unable to contribute 
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or to share adequately in our unexcelled 
general prosperity. 

And far too many children and young 
adults are headed for similar under- 
achievement—and waste of their poten- 
tial contribution to a better society—if 
we do not do better by them. 

We must open opportunity, genuine op- 
portunity for each of them opportunity 
to learn and opportunity to earn in keep- 
ing with all their potential. Only then 
can we truly say and truly know that the 
Great Society is within our reach. 

Our economic policies have a vital role 
in this task. The 1966 Federal budget 
provides for new tax changes and ex- 
penditure programs which will help 
fortify the stimulus to economic growth 
and employment provided by last year's 
tax legislation. 

As my economic message sets forth, 
revision of excise taxes and increases in 
social security benefits this year will 
bolster needed current and future job 
growth. So will the change in deprecia- 
tion rules being made this year to avert 
an increase in business taxes. 

But, as I have also emphasized, fiscal 
and monetary steps to achieve the full 
measure of needed growth may encounter 
problems of inflationary pressures before 
unemployment targets are reached. 

This makes it even more essential that 
we intensify efforts to improve the caliber 
of our work force and the effectiveness 
of our mechanisms for helping match 
jobs and men. 

As we open up new demand and op- 
portunity for work, we must be able to 
respond by having workers move into 
such jobs without delay—so that we can 
move on to full employment without in- 
flation or adverse balance-of-payments 
effects. 

Active manpower policy to upgrade the 
capacities of the work force and to im- 
prove means of bringing workers and jobs 
together is therefore needed to supple- 
ment economic policy to achieve eco- 
nomic growth. 

This is why, along with my fiscal pro- 
gram, I have recommended that we build 
our manpower programs. I urge that we 
now: Increase investment in education 
to build basic abilities for all; enlarge 
occupational training opportunities for 
the poor, the young, the unemployed, 
and the underemployed; broaden job de- 
velopment activities to provide new jobs 
to meet unmet needs; improve assist- 
ance and protection for those bypassed 
or left behind in the general prosperity. 

Details of most of the recommenda- 
tions have already been presented to the 
Congress. In brief summary: 

Education has immediate high priority. 
Many manpower difficulties can be traced 
to educational deficiencies. 

Today’s and tomorrow’s world of work 
puts a premium on capacity for skill de- 
velopment—and for redevelopment to 
meet increasingly frequent changes 
throughout life. Education is the prime 
developer of such capacity, as well as of 
ability to use leisure time enjoyably, and 
to attain a higher level of life generally. 

The educational program I have urged 
will bring better education to those who 
need it most. It will improve our edu- 
cational methods and resources. It will 
provide greater opportunity for learning 
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at every age level. And it will help in- 
sure availability of the highly trained 
talent needed to spur and sustain broad 
national advance. j 

The war on poverty must now. be en- 
larged.. Its beginnings have stirred hope 
and effort. 

For the next year I have asked for 
funds which would permit some 600,000 
needy youngsters and adults to be en- 
rolled in the work experience and train- 
ing programs initiated under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. 

I seek also to help some 300 cities and 
rural localities mobilize community 
action antipoverty programs, particu- 
larly for children and youth. These ef- 
forts would seek in new ways to combat 
economic and social handicaps which 
contribute to manpower waste and 
poverty. 

Manpower training must be strength- 
ened. Several major changes are now 
warranted in the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. 

The feasibility and value of public in- 
vestment in skill training for the unem- 
ployed and underemployed have become 
apparent. This act need no longer be 
considered temporary. I have asked 
that it be put on a continuing basis. 

The States were to meet a third of 
training costs under the act next year. 
I am asking that this be modified to per- 
mit the Federal share to be up to 90 per- 
cent, so that the program can be carried 
forward without disruption. 

I have urged also that we strengthen 
authority to experiment with and dem- 
onstrate new ways of surmounting bar- 
riers to skill development for the unem- 
ployed and underemployed, lengthen 
the maximum period of training allow- 
ances and liberalize allowance practices, 
and extend pilot efforts to aid unem- 
ployed workers through geographic re- 
location, 

I have requested, too, that we enlarge 
investment in manpower research, in- 
cluding the establishment of regional 
manpower research centers, to develop 
the new knowledge and techniques 
needed to improve our manpower pro- 
grams and to train more manpower 
specialists. 

Job-development activities must also 
be increased. I have recommended ex- 
panded efforts under the Manpower Act 
to help develop many service employ- 
ment opportunities now wasted because 
of lack of trained workers and lack of 
managerial skills necessary to provide 
such services efficiently. 

Our people seek improved services—in 
home and equipment maintenance and 
repair, in the hospitals, in our eating 
places, and in a wide range of personal 
services. But a large part of such de- 
mand remains unmet. 

My recommendations seek to tap these 
areas of job opportunity by offering as- 
sistance to the business community and 
to unemployed workers to take the or- 
ganizational and training steps necessary 
to make these potential opportunities 
materialize into fruitful employment and 
service. 

Area and regional recovery programs 
are also needed to overcome adverse ef- 
fects of geographic shifts. Additional 
job-creating efforts must be focused in 
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areas lagging behind in employment op- 
portunity. This requires comprehensive 
action to revitalize major regions ham- 
pered by large concentrations of poverty 
and joblessness. 

I propose that we strengthen and im- 
prove programs initiated under the Area 
Redevelopment Act. 

The Appalachian redevelopment pro- 
gram will inaugurate a farsighted devel- 
opment effort in this hard-hit region. 

Employment services must be im- 
proved to strengthen national ability to 
adapt to changing manpower needs. I 
have recommended increases in budget 
to strengthen the present Federal-State 
employment service system’s ability to 
provide information, counseling, recruit- 
ing, placement, and other assistance re- 
quired for more effective bringing to- 
gether of workers and employers. 

Minimum wage and overtime protec- 
tion should be extended to protect the 
unprotected. I will propose extension of 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act for this vital purpose. 

Unemployment insurance has to be 
modernized. Present benefit coverage 
and levels do not adequately ease the 
financial blow of job loss. The changes 
I will propose are needed to better sus- 
tain the income of workers during the 
gaps between jobs and to add to the sta- 
bility of the economy. 

Other recommended programs of 
major new economic and social action 
are also directly relevant to our man- 
power concerns. Improvements recom- 
mended in public assistance, social in- 
surance, and medical care programs will 
contribute to the employability of many 
of our people. 

The reforms I have requested in im- 
migration policy will base admission to 
this country chiefly on skills and talent 
rather than place of origin. Such 
change would be both true to our ideals 
and advantageous to our need for 
trained manpower. 

And more broadly, I have asked that 
we undertake programs to rebuild our 
cities and conserve our countryside, to 
provide areas for recreation, to modern- 
ize mass transit systems, to improve our 
health, to control pollution. 

Each has many manpower implica- 
tions—but above all each will help build 
the Great Society and, in so doing, will 
open vast new opportunities to utilize our 
growing manpower constructively. 

CONCLUSION 


Much that I have reported and recom- 
mended here has a short-term focus, and 
necessarily so if today’s actions are to 
meet immediate challenges. 

But beyond seeking to master the cur- 
rent challenges, the directions charted 
here will move us further toward a vi- 
sion, newly sensed, even if not yet wholly 
perceived. 

That vision is a new relationship be- 
tween man and work—to be made pos- 
sible by advances in man’s power to de- 
velop and apply his capacities and new 
technological capabilities. 

In the Great Society, work shall be an 
outlet for man’s interests and desires. 
Each individual shall have full oppor- 
tunity to use his capacities in employ- 
ment which satisfies personally and con- 
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tributes generally to the quality of the 
Nation’s life. 

That is the future to which we reach, 
the goal to which active manpower policy 
must evolve along with companion 
policies. 

The way there is hardly clear. But we 
should not underestimate our potential 
for a rapid pace, lest we fall short of the 
attainable: seeking little, we will get lit- 
tle and deserve little. 

We will have to try, adapt, try anew, 
and adapt again, but always on to this 
goal, always on until what is now too 
often only a dream—that no human tal- 
ent shall go to waste, that each man shall 
have full opportunity to be all he can 
be—can become a reality for all. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Walter M. Kotschnig, to be a 
representative of the United States to 
the 21st session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East of the 
Economic and Social Council of the Unit- 
ed Nations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Under authority of the order of Thurs- 
day, March 4, 1965, 

The Secretary of the Senate on March 
5, 1965, received a message from the 
House of Representatives, which an- 
nounced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the enrolled bill (S. 301) to 
promote public knowledge of progress 
and achievement in astronautics and re- 
lated sciences through the designation 
of a special day in honor of Dr. Robert 
Hutchings Goddard, the father of mod- 
ern rockets, missiles, and astronautics, 
and on today, March 8, 1965, it was signed 
by the Vice President. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
March 4, 1965, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, reported favor- 
ably, with amendments on March 5, 1965, 
the bill (H.R. 2998) to amend the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act, as 
amended, in order to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriations, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 73) thereon, to- 
gether with the individual views of Mr. 
CLARK and Mr. Morse, which was printed. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of 
his secretaries. 


CRIME—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC, NO. 103) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a message from 
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the President on the subject of crime. 
Since the message has already been read 
in the House, and if there is no objection, 
the message will be printed in the 
Record without its being read, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the message 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Crime has become a malignant enemy 
in America’s midst. 

Since 1940 the crime rate in this 
country has doubled. It has increased 
five times as fast as our population since 
1958. 

In dollars the cost of crime runs to 
tens of billions annually. The human 
costs are simply not measurable. 

The problems run deep and will not 
yield to quick and easy answers. We 
must identify and eliminate the causes 
of criminal activity whether they lie in 
the environment around us or deep in 
the nature of individual men, This is 
a major purpose of all we are doing in 
combating poverty and improving edu- 
cation, health, welfare, housing, and 
recreation. 

All these are vital, but they are not 
enough. Crime will not wait while we 
pull it up by the roots. We must arrest 
and reverse the trend toward lawlessness. 

This active combat against crime calls 
for a fair and efficient system of law 
enforcement to deal with those who 
break our laws. It means giving new 
priority to the methods and institutions 
of law enforcement: to our police, who 
are our frontline, both offensive and 
defensive, in the fight against crime. 
There is a great need not only for im- 
proved training of policemen but for all 
people to learn about, to understand, and 
to assist the policeman in his work; to 
our courts, traditionally the symbol and 
guardian of our cherished freedoms. 
Local criminal courts are so overloaded 
that their functioning is impeded and 
their effectiveness weakened. More 
courts and judges is one answer, but 
every possibility of improvement must be 
explored; to our correctional agencies. 
We cannot tolerate an endless, self- 
defeating cycle of imprisonment, release, 
and reimprisonment which fails to alter 
undesirable attitudes and behavior. We 
must find ways to help the first offender 
avoid a continuing career of crime. 

No right is more elemental to our so- 
ciety than the right to personal security 
and no right needs more urgent pro- 
tection. 

Our streets must be safe. Our homes 
and places of business must be secure. 
Experience and wisdom dictate that one 
of the most legitimate functions of gov- 
ernment is the preservation of law and 
order. 

Our system rejects the concept of a 
national police force. The protection 
responsibilities lie primarily with State 
and local governments. That is right 
and proper. 

Yet, crime is no longer merely a local 
problem. Every city, every State is 
troubled by the same hard statistical— 
and human—facts. The extent and se- 
riousness of the problem have made it of 
great national concern. 
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Crime is as old as history. It is hardly 
new to America. But in our increasing- 
ly mobile, urban society, crime problems 
are not only greater, they are immensely 
more complex. 

We have not stood idly by in the face 
of these problems. Many cities and 
States, as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment, have developed new programs re- 
flecting their growing concern. Yet the 
crime rate continues to increase, 

The time has come now to check that 
growth—to contain its spread—and to 
reduce its toll of lives and property. 

I believe the way to do so is to give 
new recognition to the fact that crime is 
a national problem—and to intensify our 
crime prevention and crime fighting at 
all levels of government. 

THE ROLE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


The starting point for such efforts is 
the individual citizen. Law enforce- 
ment cannot succeed without the sus- 
tained—and informed—interest of all 
citizens. 

It is not enough to reflect our concern 
over the rise in crime by seeking out 
single answers or simple answers. They 
do not exist. The people will get observ- 
ance of the law and enforcement of the 
law if they want it, insist on it, and par- 
ticipate in it. 

It has been said, for example, that the 
fault lies with courts which “coddle 
criminals,” or, on the other hand, that 
police officers do not observe the rights 
of the individual. 

There is misunderstanding at times 
between law enforcement officers and 
some courts. We need to think less, 
however, about taking sides in such con- 
troversies and more about our common 
objective: law enforcement which is 
both fair and effective. We are not pre- 
pared in our democratic system to pay 
for improved law enforcement by unrea- 
sonable limitations on the individual pro- 
tections which ennoble our system. Yet 
there is the undoubted necessity that 
society be protected from the criminal 
and that the rights of society be recog- 
nized along with the rights of the indi- 
vidual. 

As Mr. Justice Frankfurter once said: 

A democratic society, in which respect for 
the dignity of all men is central, naturally 
guards against the misuse of the law en- 
forcement process. 


It has been said that the fault lies in 
poor living conditions, limited education, 
and the denial of opportunity. 

Plainly, laws are less likely to com- 
mand the respect of those forced to live 
at the margins of our society. Stability 
and order have little meaning and small 
advantage to those who exist in poverty, 
hopelessness, and despair. 

The longrun solution to this view of 
crime is jobs, education, and hope. This 
is a goal to which this country is now 
committed. But we should remember 
that not all crime is committed by those 
who are impoverished or those denied 
equal opportunity. In any event, we 
cannot postpone our responsibilities to 
act against crimes committed today. 

It has also been said that the fault lies 
in a deep moral decay, particularly 
among the young; that juvenile delin- 
quency and high crime rates among 
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younger adults have their origins in this 
decay. 

In our increasingly complex society, 
it is becoming harder to perceive and 
maintain clear moral values. But the 
great majority of our young people lead 
law-abiding, creative lives. We need 
only look to the spirit which character- 
izes our youth today—the spirit of the 
Peace Corps, of VISTA, of commitment 
to the well-being and welfare of society. 
While crime by young people in our so- 
ciety is of very serious concern, it in- 
volves only a small proportion of our 
youth. 

We must, in short, understand that 
the reasons for the growth of crime are 
many and complicated. We must accept 
hard facts at every turn. But like the 
related problems of poverty and of edu- 
cation, we must face them squarely if we 
are to succeed. And we must succeed. 

Thus, while recognizing that the basic 
responsibility rests on local authorities, 
we must also recognize the burdens they 
now bear. To assist them in bearing 
these burdens successfully, I propose: 
increased Federal law enforcement ef- 
forts; assistance to local law enforce- 
ment efforts; a comprehensive, penetrat- 
ing analysis of the origins and nature 
of crime in modern America. 

FEDERAL LAW-ENFORCEMENT EFFORTS 


The average citizen is most directly 
concerned with what is called “crime in 
the streets.” Crime of this kind—rob- 
beries, muggings, housebreakings—are 
the primary law enforcement responsi- 
bility of State and local governments. 
When criminals cross State lines, how- 
ever, Federal enforcement is also avail- 
able. Thus, Federal, State, and local in- 
vestigators may all join to pursue the 
bank robber, the kidnapper, or the auto 
thief. Federal assistance in these activi- 
ties has been and can continue to be 
helpful. 

In some areas, however, the Federal 
Government has a special responsibil- 
ity—organized crime, narcotic and drug 
control, regulation of gun sales, and law- 
enforcement activities in the District of 
Columbia. 

1. Organized crime: 

Organized crime is a cancer in the city. 
It has become an entrenched national 
industry. It embraces gambling, nar- 
cotics, stock and bankruptcy fraud, 
usurious loans, or corruption of public 
officials or labor-management relations. 

Racketeering feeds on itself. Illegal 
gambling, for example, channels enor- 
mous profits to other criminal arenas. 
The citizen is the loser. 

Organized crime also breeds lesser 
crime. The police in our large cities 
know from daily experience how much 
street crime results, for example, from 
narcotics addiction. 

Perhaps the most alarming aspect of 
organized crime, however, is that it 
erodes respect for the law. Corrupting 
a public official may lend respectability 
to the racketeer, as it destroys the under- 
pinning of law enforcement in a com- 
munity. 

Since 1961, the Federal Government 
has responded to this challenge in force. 
We have secured new legislative author- 
ity. We have achieved new levels of co- 
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operation among the 26 different Federal 
law-enformecent agencies. We have 
achieved new prosecutive energy. The 
result has been a tenfold increase in 
racketeering convictions. 

But this accomplishment represents a 
— beginning. Much remains to be 

one. 

Consequently, I am calling on the At- 
torney General, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the other heads of the 
Federal law enforcement arms to en- 
large their energetic effort against or- 
ganized crime. The Department of 
Justice will submit legislative proposals 
to the Congress to strengthen and ex- 
pand these efforts generally. 

I urge the prompt enactment of these 
measures. 

2, Drug control: 

The return of narcotic and marihuana 
users to useful, productive lives is of ob- 
vious benefit to them and to society at 
large. But at the same time, it is essen- 
tial to assure adequate protection of the 
general public. 

To meet these objectives, the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Narcotic 
and Drug Abuse recommended enact- 
ment of a Federal civil commitment stat- 
ute to provide an alternative means of 
dealing with those narcotic and mari- 
huana users likely to respond to treat- 
ment and achieve rehabilitation. The 
Commission also recommended that 
those penalty provisions of the Federal 
narcotics and marihuana laws requiring 
mandatory minimum sentences and pre- 
cluding probation or parole be applied 
restrictively in order to provide a greater 
incentive for rehabilitation. 

The Justice Department will shortly 
submit proposals for a Federal civil com- 
mitment statute to the Congress and for 
limiting the coverage of the mandatory 
minimum penalty sentences. The pro- 
posals will seek to the fullest extent con- 
sistent with the public safety to give 
offenders a maximum opportunity for re- 
turn to a normal life. 

Increasing illegal sales of psychotoxic 
drugs, such as barbiturates and amphet- 
amines, must be controlled. These 
sedatives and stimulants, taken so easily 
in pill form, have been termed the “dan- 
gerous drugs’—and with good reason. 
Senseless killings, robberies, and auto 
accidents have resulted from the radical 
personality changes induced by the in- 
discriminate use of these drugs. Be- 
cause they are less expensive and more 
available than narcotics, these drugs ap- 
peal to a much broader cross section of 
our population, particularly the young. 

Our existing legal weapons are inade- 
quate. I therefore urge the Congress to 
enact legislation to control the abuse of 
these dangerous drugs without constrict- 
ing their legitimate medical uses. 

3. Firearms control: 

Drugs are, of course, only one cause of 
the rise in violent crime in the United 
States. Another significant factor is 
the ease with which any person can ac- 
quire firearms. Lee Oswald sent for and 
received a rifle through the US. 
mail. I believe that the people of the 
United States have learned, through the 
recent tragic loss of President Kennedy, 
the need for strengthened control. 
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Here the Federal Government’s juris- 

diction is limited. State and local action 
will be necessary. But at minimum, we 
must make effective local regulation of 
firearms possible by increasing Federal 
control over interstate shipment of fire- 
arms. In addition, limits must be im- 
posed on the importation into this coun- 
try of surplus military weapons and other 
used firearms. 
I am proposing draft legislation to ac- 
complish these aims. It would amend 
the Federal Firearms Act to prohibit 
firearms shipments in interstate com- 
merce except among importers, manu- 
facturers and dealers licensed by the 
Treasury Department. 

Mail-order sales to individuals would 
thus stop. The legislation would also 
strengthen the present statutory stand- 
ards for Treasury Department licenses 
and prohibit licensees from selling fire- 
arms to persons under 21 years of age 
(or under 18 in the case of rifles and 
shotguns). Other provisions of this leg- 
islation are designed to make it feasible 
for the States to impose effective con- 
trols over firearms within their own 
boundaries. I urge the Governors of our 
States and mayors and other local public 
Officials to review their existing legisla- 
tion in this critical field with a view to 
keeping lethal weapons out of the wrong 
hands. 

I recommend this legislation to the 
Congress as a sensible use of Federal au- 
thority to assist local authorities in 
coping with an undeniable menace to 
law and order and to the lives of inno- 
cent people. 

4. District of Columbia: 

A fourth opportunity for Federal lead- 
ership is the Nation’s Capital. As I 
said in my special message on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, we must improve law 
enforcement and the administration of 
criminal justice in the District. Wash- 
ington shares with our large cities the 
special and acute problems associated 
with rapid urban population growth. 

Both in its own right and as a model 
for other cities, Washington can and 
should be a focus for intensive efforts in 
crime prevention, the detection and 
prosecution of crimes, rehabilitation, and 
related activities. 

To assist in this effort, I will shortly 
appoint the commission to which I re- 
ferred in my message on the District 
of Columbia. 

ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

Whatever we may do to strengthen 
Federal law enforcement, the principal 
enforcement responsibility still rests on 
State and local governments—and that 
has become a very large burden indeed. 

The cost of operating our police de- 
partments has risen by 50 percent in the 
last 5 years alone. Yet our law enforce- 
ment and corrections personnal are over- 
worked. Our courts are overcrowded. 
Our penal and rehabilitative facilities 
and programs are understaffed or un- 
derdeveloped. To meet their large and 
growing burdens, State and local law 
enforcement agencies must have addi- 
tional training and technical assistance 
from the Federal Government. 

Federal assistance has long been pro- 
vided in various forms to local law en- 
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forcement. Because of Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover's early recognition of the need 
for such assistance, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has provided a number 
of valuable services to State and local 
police organizations. It assists them 
with training activities and the FBI Na- 
tional Academy in Washington gives 
comprehensive instructions to State and 
local career law enforcement officers 
each year. The Federal Government 
also provides support for short-term 
vocational training for police officers and 
more extensive training in related fields 
through the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The Treasury 
Department provides instruction for 
narcotics enforcement personnel through 
the Bureau of Narcotics Training 
School. 

The Federal Government has been 
giving active support to juvenile delin- 
quency control efforts. Under the 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Of- 
fenses Control Act, programs have been 
developed to provide new approaches to 
the prevention and control of juvenile 
delinquency and to train needed person- 
nel. Under this act important studies 
have shed new light on the complex 
causes of delinquency. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare will shortly submit requests 
for urgently needed additional appropri- 
ations in this field. I support these pro- 
posals and request the Congress to act on 
them favorably and rapidly. 

These are present and continuing en- 
deavors. But we must do more. I be- 
lieve a major opportunity lies in the de- 
velopment and testing of experimental 
methods of crime control. To this end, 
I am proposing the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act of 1965. This legislation 
would authorize the Attorney General to 
assist State, local and private groups to 
improve and strengthen crime control 
programs and make generally available 
information as to their effectiveness. 

This act would bolster present training 
programs for local law enforcement per- 
sonnel and would support the develop- 
ment of new training methods. Fight- 
ing crime effectively under modern con- 
ditions requires professional police who 
are expertly trained in a variety of skills. 
The Federal Government now provides 
financial assistance for research and 
training in other professions—science, 
mathematics, foreign languages, medi- 
cine, nursing. Trained, professional 
law enforcement personnel are fully as 
essential to the preservation of our na- 
tional health and strength—and no less 
deserving of increased Federal support. 

This legislation would also authorize 
Federal support for the development of 
improved methods of enforcing criminal 
laws and administering justice. For 
example, experiments might be under- 
taken with different kinds and intensity 
of police coverage in high crime districts 
in order to learn more about the effective 
allocation of manpower. The effective- 
ness of different communication and 
alarm systems might be studied. By 
pilot projects in the administration of 
justice, we may find ways of making the 
judicial process. fairer and speedier and 
the correctional process more effective. 
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The dissemination of information 
about projects supported under the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act will be of 
Substantial value to other communities 
in designing their own crime control pro- 
grams, 

PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION 

The proposals which I have discussed 
are promising immediate approaches to 
a number of the specific problems of 
controlling crime. In the longer run we 
must also deepen our understanding of 
the causes of crime and of how our so- 
ciety should respond to the challenge of 
our present levels of crime. Only with 
such understanding can we undertake 
more fundamental, far-reaching, and 
imaginative programs. 

As the first step, I am establishing the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice. 
The Commission will be composed of men 
and women of distinction who share my 
belief that we need to know far more 
about the prevention and control of 
crime. I will ask the Commission to 
make a comprehensive report to me by 
the summer of 1966 and to make interim 
reports when early action on the basis 
of its reeommendations may be possible. 

No agency of Government has ever in 
our history undertaken to probe so fully 
and deeply into the problems of crime in 
our Nation. I do not underestimate the 
difficulty of the assignment. But the 
very difficulty which these problems pre- 
sent and the staggering cost of inaction 
make it imperative that this task be un- 
dertaken. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
the people of this country understand 
what is at stake in controlling crime and 
its effects. I believe therefore that the 
Commission should disseminate infor- 
mation on its work and findings and 
build a broad base of public support for 
constructive action. 

Typical of the examples of important 
and troubling questions on which I be- 
lieve the Commission can furnish guid- 
ance are: 

(1) How can law enforcement be or- 
ganized to meet present needs? 

In too many instances present divi- 
sions of responsibility for law enforce- 
ment reflect unexamined precedent 
rather than practical organization. In 
addition to exploring improved law en- 
forcement and correctional techniques, 
the Commission can be helpful in sug- 
gesting possible reorganization of law 
enforcement functions and methods of 
achieving greater cooperation where 
there are separate responsibilities. 

(2) What steps can be taken to create 
greater understanding by those involved 
in the administration of justice at the 
State and local level of the efforts of 
Federal courts to insure protection of in- 
dividual rights? 

The Commission should seek under- 
standing of the needs of those responsi- 
ble for carrying out our criminal laws 
and the relationship to these needs of the 
historic protections our Nation has ac- 
corded to the accused. The Commission 
may well serve as a bridge of under- 
standing among all those involved in the 
fair and effective administration of 
criminal justice. 
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(3) Through what kinds of programs 
can the Federal Government be most ef- 
fective in assisting State and local en- 
forcement? 

The Commission can recommend new 
and imaginative ways in which the Fed- 
eral Government can render assistance— 
without infringing on the primary re- 
sponsibility of States and localities. 

(4) Is the Nation as a whole provid- 
ing adequate education and training op- 
portunities for those who administer the 
criminal laws? 

The Commission should evaluate the 
programs and institutions now available 
for law enforcement officers, correctional 
personnel, and both prosecution and de- 
fense attorneys and make recommenda- 
tions on necessary additions. 

(5) What correctional programs are 
most promising in preventing a first of- 
fense from leading to a career in crime? 

A large proportion of serious crimes is 
committed by persons who are previous 
offenders. Thus, reducing the total 
volume of crime is, to a large extent, a 
problem of reducing the rate of recidi- 
vism. The first offender’s initial contact 
with our correctional system is often a 
turning point in his life. The Commis- 
sion should consider how we can best in- 
sure that his first contact will be his last. 

(6) What steps can be taken to in- 
crease public respect for law and law en- 
forcement officers? 

In a free land, order can never be 
achieved by police action alone, no mat- 
ter how efficient. There must be a high 
level of voluntary observance of the law 
and cooperation with public authorities. 
Citizens too often shun their duty to re- 
port crimes, summon assistance, or co- 
operate with law enforcement in other 
ways. In the light of recent examples of 
what happens when private citizens re- 
main bystanders at tragedy, I hope the 
Commission will suggest means of im- 
proving public attitudes toward the in- 
dividual’s sense of responsibility to his 
community and to his neighbor. 

These questions only illustrate those 
which this Commission must put to itself. 
It must also: consider the problem of 
making our streets, homes, and places of 
business safer; inquire into the special 
problems of juvenile crime; examine the 
administration of justice in our shock- 
ingly overcrowded lower courts through 
which so many citizens are herded 
wholesale; explore the means by which 
organized crime can be arrested by Fed- 
eral and local authorities. 

In its task, the Commission will not 
be working alone. In addition to its own 
staff and subpanels of experts in various 
fields and disciplines, it will have the 
close cooperation and support of rep- 
resentatives of the Federal Government. 

I have directed the Attorney General, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to work closely 
with the Commission and to assist it in 
every possible way. Because of the im- 
portance of the Attorney General’s re- 
sponsibilities within the Federal Gov- 
ernment for these problems—ranging 
from investigation and enforcement 
through administration of the Federal 
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prison system—I anticipate that the De- 
partment of Justice and especially its 
newly created Office of Criminal Justice 
should take a particularly active role in 
assisting the work of the Commission. 

The Commission also will work closely 
with representatives of State and local 
government; with such groups as the 
American Bar Association, the Ameri- 
can Law Institute, State and local bar 
groups and appropriate law enforcement 
organizations; and with universities and 
other institutions and individuals en- 
gaged in important work in the social 
sciences, mental health, and related 
areas. 

The task before the Commission is 
one of consummate difficulty and com- 
plexity. But it could scarcely be more 
important. I hope and expect that its 
work will be a landmark to follow for 
many years to come. 

CONCLUSION 


This message recognizes that crime is 
a national problem. 

That recognition does not carry with 
it any threat to the basic prerogatives 
of State and local governments. It 
means, rather, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will henceforth take a more 
meaningful role in meeting the whole 
spectrum of problems posed by crime. 

It means that the Federal Govern- 
ment will seek to exercise leadership 
and to assist local authorities in meet- 
ing their responsibilities. 

It means that we will make a national 
effort to resolve the problems of law 
enforcement and the administration of 
justice—and to direct the attention of 
the Nation to the problems of crime and 
the steps that must be taken to meet 
them. This effort will involve great 
diffculties. 

It will not produce dramatic, visible re- 
sults overnight. But it is an effort we 
must begin now. 

I ask the help of the Congress. I 
believe that these actions and proposals 
are soundly based and give promise of 
meeting urgent needs of a growing na- 
tion. I commend them to the American 
people and to the Congress and urge 
their prompt enactment. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WRITE House, March 8, 1965. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
LEGISLATIVE CALENDER 
On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, call of the Leg- 
islative Calendar was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to limit to 3 
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minutes statements made in connection 
with the routine morning hour, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Hearing no 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Resolved that 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF] and the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Montoya] are hereby assigned to 
serve on the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the immediate consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 85) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Mercar] and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya] are hereby assigned 
to serve on the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


COMMITTEE AND SUBCOMMITTEE 
MEETINGS DURING SENATE SES- 
SIONS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of both the majority leader and the 
minority leader, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today and during sessions of 
porte Senate for the remainder of this 
week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


SENATOR MANSFIELD’S STATE- 
MENT TO THE DEMOCRATIC CON- 
FERENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the complete text of the 
statement which I made to the Demo- 
cratic conference this morning. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD TO 
THE DEMOCRATIC CONFERENCE, MONDAY, 
Manch 8, 1965, 10:30 A.M. 

This meeting has been called to bring the 
conference up to date on the legislative situ- 
ation, to report on leadership meetings with 
the President and to consider any other mat- 
ters which members may wish to have con- 
sidered on an informal basis. 

First, the legislative situation. In the first 
2 months of this session, we have disposed of 
Just about every measure which the Senate 
could reasonably have been expected to con- 
sider up to this point. I want to express my 
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deep appreciation to the chairmen and mem- 
bers of the committees for bringing the so- 
called reruns and other bills to the floor ex- 
peditiously, and to all members for their co- 
operation on the floor. We have been able 
to act on important measures in excellent 
time and in excellent order. I refer to the 
agricultural supplemental, Appalachia, 
water pollution, the coffee legislation, the 
Inter-American Development Bank, Presi- 
dential succession, several Interior bills, 
among others. 

This record which is outstanding in every 
respect has been achieved on an orderly 
schedule, with reasonable hours and an ap- 
propriate Lincoln recess. There is every rea- 
son to hope that we will be able to continue 
in the same fashion for the balance of the 
session, including the previously announced 
recesses, hopefully, to a midsummer ad- 
journment. 

There is, as you know, the conference re- 
port on the Inter-American Development 
Bank and a Disarmament Agency bill on the 
calendar for today. We will have, shortly, 
the Monroney congressional study bill. The 
rule 22 matter, although it will be reported 
as ordered, may be held up for the time be- 
ing. May I say Senator RUSSELL did not in 
any way request the postponement of rule 
22 but the leadership on both sides desires 
that it be postponed temporarily. Inci- 
dentally, I saw Senator RUSSELL last Satur- 
day at Walter Reed and I’m happy to report 
he is convalescing nicely. 

On the balance of the legislative pro- 
gram, at a recent meeting with the com- 
mittee chairmen. I have been advised that 
committee work on other measures is pro- 
ceeding very well. In that connection, may 
I say, that at the last leadership meeting on 
last Tuesday with the President—the second 
this session—I reported to him on the need 
for the executive branch to speed up the sub- 
mission to th Senate of draft legislation to 
carry out the intent of many of the ex- 
cellent Presidential messages which we have 
had so far this session. I have been assured 
that this will be done. 

Other than that, there is not a great deal 
to report on the leadership meetings. I be- 
lieve the President is quite content with 
the progress of the legislative program in 
the Senate. He has not made any comment 
at the leadership meetings on the discussion 
of Vietnam on the floor or on any, repeat, 
any Senator’s speech in connection there- 
with. In my judgment that is a most ap- 
propriate course for the President to follow 
just as the debate itself has, in general, been 
most appropriate and helpful from the point 
of view of illuminating the great complexi- 
ties of this situation and its implications 
for the national interest. Newspaper ac- 
counts have appeared which alleged that 
the President and the majority leader have, 
in effect, twisted arms on the Vietnam issue. 
Because of these reports I will read what I 
said to the caucus on January 3 and inserted 
in the Recorp for January 22. 

I would anticipate that during the years 
ahead, the Nation will reach decisive cross- 
roads at several poiats in foreign policy. 
The preponderant responsibility in these 
matters rests with the President. He will be 
confronted with grave questions not only in 
Vietnam but elsewhere in Asia; not only in 
NATO but in Europe as a whole; not only in 
the Congo but throughout Africa; not only 
with regard to fiscal difficulties but with a 
general organizational disarray in the United 
Nations. 

I would hope that Democratic Members, 
indeed, all Senators would bear in mind at 
all times the great burdens which the Presi- 
dent carries for all of us in these decisions 
of foreign policy. I would hope and expect 
that we will give him every support, by word 
and vote which can, in good conscience, be 
given. And I would hope that Members 
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qualified in questions of foreign policy would 
not hesitate, after careful study, to speak out 
on them. Contributions have been made, 
from time to time, by Members of the Sen- 
ate, to the more effective formulation and 
conduct of our foreign relations. While 
such contributions usually come from mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
others with experience and knowledge of 
these matters have frequently been most 
helpful. And clearly, we are at a stage, now, 
in world developments when prudent contri- 
butions of thought and idea can be very use- 
ful. 

Before opening the meeting to general dis- 
cussion, I should like to fix your attention 
for a moment on the foreign aid legislation. 
I think you are all aware of the attitudes 
and difficulties which exist on this question 
and the importance which the President at- 
taches to it. I do not expect or ask any 
member to forgo his convictions on the bill 
or any part of it. But I do think we should 
give it every consideration and try to avoid, 
at all costs, getting into a protracted proce- 
dural jam over it. I would appreciate any 
expression of view on how this matter may 
be expeditiously handled. 


JOINT SENATE-HOUSE REPUBLICAN 
LEADERSHIP—STATEMENTS BY 
SENATOR DIRKSEN AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FORD ON VIETNAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record the statements made by my- 
self and Hon, GERALD Forp, a Member of 
the House of Representatives, in behalf 
of the joint Senate-House Republican 
leadership. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DIRKSEN 

In days past, the members of the joint 
Senate-House Republican leadership have 
expressed support for a stiffened American 
military position in South Vietnam. At the 
very time we spoke, the Soviet and Red 
Chinese regimes were warning the United 
States against such action and promising 
the North Vietnamese increased military 
assistance. In many nations throughout 
the world, Communist agents were organiz- 
ing riots and demonstrations against Amer- 
ican diplomatic establishments in an all-out 
propaganda drive against the United States. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk has stated, 
as American policy, that there can be no 
negotiations on the Vietnamese issue so 
long as the Communist nations promote 
aggression against South Vietnam. We be- 
lieve this a worthy policy. In fact, we ad- 
vocated it. 

We suggest that logic would have the 
United States carry this policy one step 
further. 

The Soviet Union has been espousing a 
policy of “peaceful coexistence.” This pol- 
icy was welcomed by the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations and numerous 
moves were made to demonstrate American 
readiness to respond, particularly in the 
fields of trade, communications and diplo- 
matic relations, 

Yet the fact remains that the Soviet Union 
and the other Communist nations have not 
diminished, but stepped up, their promo- 
tion of subversion in the neutral and free- 
world countries, South Vietnam is only the 
most glaring example. The continued sup- 
plying of Cuba, the subversion in South 
America, notably Venezuela, and in Africa, 
notably the Congo, and the ceaseless agita- 
tion throughout southeast Asia, are typical. 

The only thing peaceful about “peaceful 
coexistence” is the title. In any relaxed 
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relations, it is the United States that is sup- 
posed to do the relaxing. The Communist 
nations continuously outrage the rights of 
other nations. Too long have we heard the 
trumpet of retreat from those who seem to 
favor another Munich. 

If we are not going to negotiate the 
Vietnamese question until the aggression 
against South Vietnamese ceases, an equally 
necessary step would be to stop entertaining 
the overtures of the Communist nations for 
broader trade and diplomatic relations and 
to intensify our efforts to persuade our 
friends abroad to do the same, until the 
Communists have demonstrated their good 
faith in areas where not only freedom but 
life and death are at stake. 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE FORD 


During the past 3 years the Soviet Union 
and other Communist nations have, under 
the so-called peaceful coexistence policy, 
made measurable gains in trade and diplo- 
matic concessions from the United States 
while offering little in return, Here are some 
examples: 

An agreement has been initialed for the 
establishment of a New York-Moscow air 
route which the Soviet Union has long 
sought. 

An American-Soviet treaty has been nego- 
tiated, which now awaits Senate approval, 
that would give the Soviets consular offices 
they want in New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco in exchange for similar American 
consulates in Russia which would avail us 
little and only give the Communists more 
targets for mob violence. 

Having purchased $140 million worth of 
badly needed U.S. wheat on which the Amer- 
ican taxpayer paid $44 million in subsidies so 
the Soviets could buy it far below our do- 
mestic price, Russia has now bought $11 mil- 
lion in soybeans which the New York Times 
speculated might be going to Cuba. 

In response to Communist bloc overtures 
for expanded trade, President Johnson has 
named a committee to explore stepped-up 
sales, and the Commerce Department’s issu- 
ance of export licenses for sales to Commu- 
nist nations has been increasing steadily. 

Even more significant, our Government 
last month backed down completely on its 
widely publicized call for the Soviet Union 
to pay up its assessments to the United Na- 
tions, and then compounded this loss of face 
by lifting a 3-month freeze on voluntary 
contributions to the U.N. out of the U.S. 
Treasury. 

From a standpoint of bargaining, we con- 
stantly give much and get little or nothing 
in deals with the Communist nations. We, 
the members of the Joint Senate-House Re- 
publican leadership, urge a “no concession— 
no deal” policy, meaning that the Commu- 
nists must be ready to make concessions as 
the price of agreements with the United 
States. Until we and our allies arrive at such 
a policy, we can only expect more Koreas 
and Vietnams and an ever-widening circle of 
Communist subversion around the earth. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
Act or 1948, RELATING TO UNIFORM PRO- 
VISIONS FOR Crop LIENS 
A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, to provide uniform 
provisions for crop liens, interest on unpaid 
marketing quota penalties and the persons 
liable for such penalties for all commodities 
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for which a marketing quota program is in 
effect (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


FACILITATION OF WORK OF DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to facilitate the work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
REPORT ON AGREEMENTS UNDER TITLE I, AGRI- 

CULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSIST- 

ANCE ACT 

A letter from the Associate Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on agreements under title I, Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 
1965 

A letter from the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to assist in the provision of housing for low- 
and moderate-income families, to promote 
orderly urban development, to improve liv- 
ing environment in urban areas, and to ex- 
tend and amend laws relating to housing, 
urban renewal, urban mass transportation, 
and community facilities (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


CONTINUATION OF Stupy or EFFECTS oF 
INSECTICIDES, HERBICIDES, FUNGICIDES, AND 
OTHER PESTICIDES UPON FISH AND WILD- 
LIFE 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 

islation to amend the act of August 1, 1958, 

relating to a continuing study by the Secre- 

tary of the Interior of the effects of in- 
secticides, herbicides, fungicides, and other 
pesticides upon fish and wildlife for the pur- 
pose of preventing losses to this resource 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on Commerce. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO FEDERAL 

POWER COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Federal Power Act to prohibit abandonment 
of facilities and service without the consent 
of the Federal Power Commission (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D.C., transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend sec- 
tion 202(b) of the Federal Power Act with 
respect. to the interconnection of electric 
facilities (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Commerce, 

REPORT OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE FEDERAL 
OLD-AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE TRUST 
FUND AND THE PEDERAL DISABILITY IN- 
SURANCE TRUST FUND 
A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 

g trustees of the trust funds, and 
members of the board of trustees of the 

Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust 

fund and the Federal disability insurance 

trust fund, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 

report of that board, for the fiscal year ended 

June 30, 1964 (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Finance. 

Act To Remove Tax BARRIERS TO FOREIGN IN- 

VESTMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


_A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to remove tax barriers to foreign investment 
in the United States, to make certain techni- 
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cal amendments, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Finance, 


REPORT or SOCIAL PROGRESS TRUST FUND 


A letter from the President, Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the social progress trust fund, for the calen- 
dar year 1964 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

WILD Rivers ACT 

A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to reserve certain public lands for a 
national wild rivers system, to provide a 
procedure for adding additional public lands 
and other lands to the system, and for other 

(with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 


Affairs. 

PAYMENT OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
CHARGES ON CERTAIN PUEBLO INDIAN 
LANDS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interfor to contract with the Middle 
Rio Grande Conservancy District of New 
Mexico for the payment of operation and 
maintenance charges on certain Pueblo In- 
dian lands (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

REPORT OF ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report on the 
activities of the Department of Justice, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1964 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT AND CIVIL 
SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT, RELATING To TEN- 
URE AND RETIREMENT OF REFEREES IN BANK- 
RUPTCY 
A letter from the Director, Administrative 

Office of the U.S. Courts, Weshington, D.C., 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend the Bankruptcy Act and the Civil 

Service Retirement Act with respect to the 

tenure and retirement benefits of referees 

in bankruptcy (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 

ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders suspending deportation of 
certain aliens, together with a statement of 
the facts and pertinent provisions of law per- 
taining to each alien, and the reasons for 
ordering such suspension (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

REPEAL OF PROVISIONS OF LAW CoDIFIED IN 
TITLE 5, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
39 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to repeal the provisions of 
law codified in 5 U.S.C. 39, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice. 

VARIATION OF WORK WEEK OF FEDERAL EMPLOY- 

EES FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to permit variation of the 40- 
hour workweek of Federal employees for 
educational purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Utah; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions: 

“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 1 


“Resolution of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Utah (the Gov- 
ernor concurring therein), requesting the 
Congress of the United States favorably to 
consider the Bonneville unit of the central 
Utah project 
“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

State of Utah (the Governor concurring 

therein): 

“Whereas the citizens in the State of 
Utah have for many years looked forward to 
the time when water from the Colorado 
River could be made available to meet the 
essential needs of areas of this State; and 

“Whereas the continued economic growth 
of the State requires this supply of water 
to meet the increased municipal, industrial, 
and agricultural requirements of areas with- 
in the State; and 

“Whereas the State of Utah by the Colo- 
rado River compact of 1922 and the Upper 
Colorado River Basin compact of 1948 is en- 
titled to portions of the waters of the Colo- 
rado River; and 

“Whereas on April 11, 1956, the Congress of 
the United States authorized the central 
Utah project; and 

“Whereas on March 25, 1964, the Central 
Utah Water Conservancy District was formed 
as an organization to represent the citizens 
to be benefited by the central Utah project 
and to enter into agreements with the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation 
has studied the engineering and economics 
of this project, has made available a definite 
planned report, and submitted in the original 
budget to Congress of $3,600,000 to initiate 
construction on the Bonneville unit of the 
central Utah project; and 

“Whereas it is believed that all necessary 
documents and required prerequisites to 
construction will be finalized within the 
next few months; and 

“Whereas there is a desire on the part of 
all the citizens of the State of Utah that the 
construction of this project begin during the 
fiscal year 1966; and 

“Whereas the President’s budget as sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United States 
did not include funds for the purpose to 
initiate construction on the Bonneville unit 
of the central Utah project: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the 36th session of the 
Legislature of the State of Utah (the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Utah concurring there- 
in), do hereby unanimously request and pray 
that the 89th Congress of the United States 
will favorably consider this important and 
long awaited project to the State of Utah 
and thereby appropriate sufficient funds so 
that construction of the initial features of 
this project can be started during fiscal year 
1966; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Utah is authorized and directed 
to send copies of this resolution to the Sen- 
ate and to the House of Representatives of 
the United States and to the Senators and 
Congressmen representing the State of Utah 
in the National Congress.” 

A resolution adopted by the Council of the 
City of Marseilles, Ill., protesting against the 
closing of the veterans hospital at Dwight, 
III.; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 13 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
ss of the United States to enact leg- 

` tslation to include penal institutions among 
the recipients of surplus food commodities 


“Be tt resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of South Dakota (the Sen- 
ate concurring therein): 

“Whereas food surpluses in this land of 
abundance continue to depress prices of agri- 
cultural commodities; and 

“Whereas such surpluses have been made 
available to many charitable and correctional 
institutions, but not those of penal institu- 
tions; and 

“Whereas a food is one of the heavy costs 
involved in operating State institutions; and 

“Whereas surplus food in large quantities 
now is being distributed to nations which 
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encourage inimical actions toward the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the 40th Legislature of the State of 
South Dakota (the Senate concurring there- 
in), do hereby memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation to in- 
clude penal institutions among the recipients 
of surplus food commodities.” 


COMMITTEE REPORTS ON FOREIGN 
CURRENCY AND U.S. DOLLARS 
USED IN 1964 IN CONNECTION 
WITH FOREIGN TRAVEL 
Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 

cordance with the Mutual Security Act 


March 8, 1965 


of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the reports of the Committee on Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, the Joint Economic Committee, 
the Select Committee on Small Business, 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
and the Committee on the Judiciary, 
concerning the foreign currencies and 
U.S. dollars utilized by those committees 
in 1964 in connection with foreign travel. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, U.S. Senate, 


expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 


Name and country 


Eflene Galloway 
aoe Kingdom 


Lodging Meals 
U.S. dollar 
Foreign equivalent Foreign | equivalent | Foreign 
currency | or U.S. |currency| or U. currency 
currency 
T ek = AP! E N E aaa 3, 530. 65 
6/16/6 2/17/68 AS eel AE 

840 1, 60. 50 288 
54.04——— 68. 668 


1 State Department purchased round-trip ticket Dutch guilders—no time spent in the Netherlands. 


Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) 


FEBRUARY 23, 1965. 


RECAPITULATION 


CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 


Chairman, Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, U.S. Senate, expended 


between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 


Name and country 


Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) 


FEBRUARY 18, 1965. 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, expended 


between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 


Name and country 


Senator Joseph Clark: 
Germany 


Marcu 1965. 


RECAPITULATION 
Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equivalent) 3 „ß ³˙ ⁵ T ]³»0. ).. . . 663. 03 
LISTER HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Publie Welfare. 


Amount 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated fini by the Committee on Rules and Administration, U.S. Senate, expended 
between Jan. I and Dec. 31, 1964 


Lodging Miscellaneous Total 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S, dollar U.S. dollar U.S, dollar 
— — equivalent | Foreign equivalent] Foreign equivalent Foreign | equivalent | Foreign So 
or U.S. or US. currency | or U.S. | currency] or U.S. 
cy 
Senator B. Everett Jordan: 
pein se saa Sb SEN Periti sigs Sai a 599 427 17.13 
SC OS . T 12, 500 20 | 23,500 62, 500 121. 60 
S Le AAA ˙ A PSE ree — O aaaea OR eee 138. 73 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
Wer . w x aa . ˙·'—»- 138. 78 
B. EVERETT JORDAN, 
FEBRUARY 25, 1965. Chairman, Committee on Rules and Administration. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by 77 Joint Economic Committee, expended between Jan. I and Dec. 81, 


ge aes K. eam 


3 gage 
888 [888888 


5 


1 Testified before Subcommittee on Inter-American Economic Relationships. 
RECAPITULATION Amount 


WRIGHT PATMAN, 
FEBRUARY 26, 1965. Chairman, Joint Economic Committee. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and Bi del ag funds the Select Committee on Small Business, U.S. Senate, expended 
between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 


Name and country 


1 Have receipt for $7.22 returned to State Department. 2 Have receipt for $4.72 returned to State Department. 


RECAPITULATION 
S ² m ᷣ i a a hie bia Ä a ai aAA a s a a wens 


g JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Manch 3, 1965. Chairman, Select Committee on Small Business. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, U.S. Senate, expended 
bet 


ween Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 


Name and country 


Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S. 


102. 00 129.87 | 2,399. 00 324. 37 

11, 800 30.88 | 141, 043 225. 67 

79. 00 19.17 940. 32 236. 68 

r N TS 751. 54 208. 24 

210. 00 1147. 342, 151. 00 496. 76 

Ne es ee 1, 859. 68 515. 29 

i 187. 00 47. 00 

2, 058. 00 124,20 | 5, 240. 50 203. 19 

Lire 27, 446 12, 500 5, 500 155. 30 80, 000 128. 00 

Germany... Doute ey a FRG CARE) a A TEEN DIRAO 2802764 2, 236. 40 562. 76 
Murphy, G. F., Jr.: 

rance. 311. 4, 602. 40 931. 66 

German -| 1,856. 1, 856, 48 464, 12 

N 2, 076. -| 2,076. 40 519. 10 

Switzerland- 20 9884.00 228.15 

U ENE e .60 | 112,457 179. 93 

-| Deutsche mark.. 447. 50 14. 47 733. 68 184. 68 

e e eee agg :: —̃̃ , , ⅛ -... 751. 54 208. 24 

T.. vv . èͤ w K e . | Semi E l R 386.35 5, 663, 84 

1 Official oversea telephone calls. ? Commercial air transportation. 

RECAPITULATION Amount 

n è d . ⁊ðx ß : 5, 663. 84 

Aporopristed funds: Other.U.S. Air Force . . , , e aeaa AARRE 448. 00 

Total . T DO a ees ff ĩ d ĩͤ a eI AS 6,111.84 


Marcu 4, 1965. 


CHET HOLIFIELD, 


Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senaie, expended between 


Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 


Name and country 


Birch Ba 17 gemang 
Quentin 


U.S. dollar 


U.S. dollar 


Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 


or U.S. 


currency | or U.S. 


RECAPITULATION 


Foreign currency (U.S. Dollar equivalent) E ů on docs EES DN E wri S ONIE, ENES E E EEEE A se essa nt a aon bere 2, 620. 86 


ManxcR 3, 1965. 


JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Douglas MacArthur 2d, of the District of 
Columbia, a Foreign Service officer of the 
class of career minister, to be an Assistant 
Secretary of State; 

Robert C. 5 85 of the District of 8 
bia, to be Am Extrao: 


Plenipotentiary, "a the Republic of Zambia; 


C. Robert Moore, of Washington, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
the Republic of Mali; 

Raymond R. Guest, of Virginia, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Ireland; 

Thomas C. Mann, of Texas, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs; 

Angier Biddle Duke, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Spain; 

Geoffrey W. Lewis, of Virginia, a Foreign 


Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 


Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Islamic Republic of Mauritania; 

W. Averell Harriman, of New York, to be 
Ambassador at Large; 

Jack Hood Vaughn, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State; 

Dr. Homer Daniels Babbidge, Jr., of Con- 
necticut, to be a member of the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on International Educational 
and Cultural Affairs; 

Dr. Walter Johnson, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs; 

Dr. Roy E. Larsen, of Connecticut, to bea 


member of the U.S. Advisory, Commission on 
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International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs; 

Arnold M. Picker, of New York, to be a 
member of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs; and 

William H. Brubeck, of California, and 
sundry other persons, for appointments and 
promotions in the Foreign Service. 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Garth L. Mangum, of Utah, to be Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Commission 
on Technology, Automation, and Economic 
Progress; * 

Roger L. Stevens, of New York, to be Chair- 
man of the National Council on the Arts; 
and 

Dorothea B. Chapman, and sundry other 
candidates, for personal action in the regular 
corps of the Public Health Service. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. METCALF) : 

S. 1396, A bill for the relief of Mrs. Wanda 

Martens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and Mr. 
EASTLAND) : 

S. 1397. A bill for the relief of Vasileos 
Koutsougeanopoulos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1398. A bill for the relief of Kaati Fonua; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 1399. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the insurance benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MILLER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 1400. A bill to extend and expand title 
III of the Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act of 1963, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 1401. A bill for the relief of Anthony N. 
Nicklow; 

S. 1402. A bill for the relief of Kent Til 
Wong; and 

S. 1403. A bill for the relief of Helen Dress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, COTTON (for himself and Mr. 
McGEE): 

S. 1404. A bill to establish uniform dates 
throughout the United States for the com- 
mencing and ending of daylight saving time 
in those States and local jurisdictions where 
it is observed, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Corron when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1405. A bill for the relief of Jozsef Poz- 
sonyi and his wife, Agnes Pozsonyi, and their 
minor child, Ildiko Pozsonyi; and 

S. 1406. A bill for the relief of CWO 
Charles M. Bickart, U.S. Marine Corps (re- 
tired); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 1407. A bill for the relief of Frank E. 
Lipp; and 

S. 1408. A bill for the relief of Ta-tuan 
Ch’en (T. T. Ch’en); to the Committee on 


the Judiciary, 
By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
KUCHEL, Mr. Case, Mr. Scorr, and 
Mr. Fons): 


S. 1409. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance to State and local police forces through 
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projects to develop and demonstrate more 
effective techniques and practices of law en- 
forcement; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr, DIRKSEN: 

S. 1410. A bill vesting in the American 
Battle Monuments Commission the care and 
maintenance of the original Iwo Jima Memo- 
rial on Mount Suribachi, Iwo Jima, Volcano 
Islands; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 

S.1411. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the registration and 
protection of trademarks used in commerce, 
to carry out the provisions of international 
conventions, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 5, 1946, as amended; and 

S. 1412. A bill for the relief of military and 
civilian personnel whose personal property 
was damaged or lost by fire while stored 
pursuant to Government orders in a com- 
mercial warehouse; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DIRKSEN when he 
introduced the first and above-mentioned 
bills, which appear under separate headings.) 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request): 

S. 1413. A bill to provide for the termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the prop- 
erty of the Confederated Tribes of Colville 
Indians located in the State of Washington 
and the individual members thereof, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1414. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to provide that 
an individual shall not be deprived of 
monthly insurance benefits thereunder solely 
because of marriage or remarriage, if such 
marriage or remarriage occurs after such in- 
dividual attains age 55; and 

S. 1415. A bill to establish and prescribe 
the functions of the Federal Tax Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1416. A bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act so as to prohibit diserimina- 
tion in employment because of age; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMATHERS when 
he introduced the above-mentioned bills, 
which appear under separate headings.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1417. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Zuzich; 

S. 1418. A bill for the relief of Attillio 
Zupicich; 

S. 1419. A bill for the relief of Miro Vulin; 

S. 1420. A bill for the relief of Peter 
Vuckovic; 

S. 1421. A bill for the relief of Josip 
Valjin; 

S. 1422. A bill for the relief of Mirko 
Svorcina; 

S. 1423. A bill for the relief of Vladimir 
Strucic; 

S. 1424. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Stroligo; 

S. 1425. A bill for the relief of Marko 
Spaleta; 

S. 1426. A bill for the relief of Ante 
Spaleta; 

S. 1427. A bill for the relief of Stefano 
Sovich; 

S. 1428. A bill for the relief of Sime Rad- 
man; 

S.1429. A bill for the relief of Aloiz 
Radjkovic; 

S. 1430. A bill for the relief of Jakov Pijaca; 

S. 1431. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Pezzulich; 

S. 1432. A bill for the relief of Svetko 
Petric; 

S. 1433. A bill for the relief of Kazimir 
Perkovic; 

S. 1434. A bill for the relief of Marko 
Pavlovic; 
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S. 1435. A bill for the relief of Andjelko 
Pavlovic; 
S. 1436. A bill for the relief of Sime 


Matesic; 

S. 1437. A bill for the relief of Sime 
Martinovich; 

S. 1438. A bill for the relief of Svetko 
Marfat; 

S. 1439. A bill for the relief of Ivan 
Marfat; 

S. 1440. A bill for the relief of Ivan Lat- 
kovic; 

S. 1441. A bill for the relief of Dragan 
Kuric; 

S. 1442. A bill for the relief of Jure 
Elaric; 

S. 1443. A bill for the relief of Sime 
Kvanov; 

S. 1444. A bill for the relief of Sime 
Grancaric; and 

S. 1445. A bill for the relief of Nikolo 
Grancaric; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CHURCH (for himself and Mr. 
JACKSON) : 

S. 1446. A bill to reserve certain public 
lands for a National Wild Rivers System, to 
provide a procedure for adding additional 
public lands and other lands to the Sys- 
tem, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHURCH when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOMINICE: 

S. 1447. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide for the gradual 
reduction and eventual elimination of the 
tax on general telephone service; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Dominick when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself, 
Mr. Dopp, Mr. KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. RIBICOFF) : 

S. 1448. A bill to amend the Antidumping 
Act, 1921, in order to provide that the for- 
eign market value of imported firearms and 
ammunition which have been disposed of as 
surplus by a foreign goverhment shall, for 
the purposes of such Act, be not less than 
the constructed value of the merchandise; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 1449. A bill for the relief of Dr. Enrique 
Ramon Ducassi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGEE (for himself and Mr. 
SIMPSON) : 

S. 1450. A bill for the relief of Robert L. 
Miller and Mildred M. Miller; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 1451. A bill for the relief of Jovan D. 
Cubrilo, his wife, Melanita Cubrilo, and his 
daughter, Bojana Cubrilo; and 

S. 1452. A bill to incorporate the Senior 
Reserve Commanders Association, U.S. Army 
Reserve; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 1458. A bill to change the name of the 
Cannelton Locks and Dam in the State of 
Indiana to the Winfield K. Denton Locks and 
Dam; to the Comimittee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

S. 1454. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Stracquadanio; and 

S. 1455. A bill for the relief of Parasram 
Manwani, Dewki Manwani, Ram Manwani, 
and Asha Manwani; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


TO EXPRESS THE SENSE OF CON- 
GRESS THAT THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK SHOULD RAISE ITS LEGAL 
DRINKING AGE TO 21 


Mr. CASE (for himself and Mr. RIBI- 
corr) submitted a concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 24) to express the sense 
of Congress that the State of New York 
should raise its legal drinking age to 
21, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Case, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


ASSIGNMENT OF SENATORS MET- 
CALF AND MONTOYA TO COM- 
MITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPER- 
ATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 85) assigning Senators MET- 
CALF and Montoya to the Committee on 
Government Operations, which was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT TO PROVIDE COST-OF-LIV- 
ING INCREASES IN BENEFITS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Social Security Act to provide 
cost-of-living increases in benefits simi- 
lar to the formula of the Civil Service 
Retirement and Disability Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recor and that it may 
lie at the desk until next Monday to 
permit cosponsorship by other Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Record and held at the 
gak, as requested by the Senator from 

a. 

The bill (S. 1399) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to provide cost- 
of-living increases in the insurance ben- 
efits payable thereunder, introduced by 
Mr. MILLER, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Sec- 
tion 202 of the Social Security Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“COST-OF-LIVING INCREASE IN BENEFITS 
i “(v) (1) (A) For purposes of this subsec- 

on— 

“(1) the term ‘price index’ means the an- 
nual average over a calendar year of the 
Consumer Price Index (all items—United 


States city average) published monthly by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; and 

“(ii) the term ‘base period’ means the 
calendar year 1958. 

“(B) For purposes of determining under 
this subsection the per centum of increase 
(if any) of the price index for any year over 
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the price index for the base period, the price 
index for the base period shall be regarded 
as 100 per centum. 

“(2) As soon after January 1, 1965, and as 
soon after January 1 of each succeeding year 
as there becomes available necessary data 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor, the Secretary shall de- 
termine the per centum of increase (if any) 
in the price index for the calendar year end- 
ing with the close of the preceding December 
over the price index for the base period, For 
each full 3 per centum of increase occurring 
in the price index for the latest calendar year 
with respect to which a determination is 
made in accordance with this paragraph over 
the price index for the base period, there 
shall be made, in accordance with the suc- 
ceeding provisions of this subsection, an in- 
crease of 3 per centum in the monthly 
insurance benefits payable under this title. 

“(3) Increases in such insurance benefits 
shall be effective for benefits payable with 
respect to months in the one-year period 
commencing with April of the year in which 
the most recent determination pursuant to 
paragraph (2) is made and ending with the 
close of the following March. 

“(4) In determining the amount of any 
individual's monthly insurance benefit for 
purposes of applying the provisions of Sec- 
tion 203(a) (relating to reductions of bene- 
fits when necessary to prevent certain maxi- 
mum benefits from being exceeded), amounts 
payable by reason of this subsection shall 
not be regarded as part of the monthly bene- 
fit of such individual. 

“(5) Any increase to be made in the 
monthly benefits payable to or with respect 
to any individual shall be applied after all 
other provisions of this title relating to the 
amount of such benefit have been applied. 
If the amount of any increase payable by 
reason of the provisions of this subsection 
is not a multiple of $0.10, it shall be reduced 
to the next lower multiple of $0.10.” 

Sec. 2. In addition to all sums authorized 
under other provisions of law to be appro- 
priated to the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund and the Federal dis- 
ability insurance trust fund, there are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to each of the aforementioned 
funds, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and for each fiscal year thereafter, such 
sums as may be necessary to place each of 
such funds in the same financial position as 
that which it would have occupied if the pre- 
ceding section of this Act had not been 
enacted. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the bill 
proposes to establish a base period of 
1958, and whenever there is a 3 percent 
increase in the consumer retail price 
index, the benefits shall increase 3 per- 
cent. The increase in the index since 
1958 has been more than 7 percent, so a 
6-percent increase would be effective at 
once. 

My bill also provides that the increased 
cost of these benefits shall come from 
the general revenue fund and not as a 
further drain on the social security fund, 
which now has $320 billion in unfunded 
liabilities. 

For some time, I have been concerned 
over this problem. The social tragedy of 
inflation—and this is what my proposed 
bill is designed to counteract—is that 
those who are hurt most are the ones 
least able to bear it. It strikes most 
deeply at older people who are living on 
their savings, insurance and pensions, 
and are helpless in the face of the con- 
tinued increase in the cost of living. 
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Inflation, despite contrary words from 
official and unofficial experts and pun- 
dits, is measured by the amount of in- 
crease in the consumer retail price index, 
and not by the wholesale price index. 
During the last 4 years, the consumer re- 
tail price index has gone up from 214.6 
to 225. 

This, of course, means that the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar has gone 
down. Back in 1939, the dollar had a 
purchasing power of 100 cents. By De- 
cember of 1960, this had fallen to 46.6 
cents. Today, it is down to 44.4 cents. 

Congress has not been entirely un- 
mindful of the impact of inflation on 
social security pensions and has periodi- 
cally increased them. But there has 
usually been a time lag of several years 
during which the pensioners have suf- 
fered from a drop in their purchasing 
power. 

It may be recalled that many of us in 
Congress favored an increase in social 
security pensions last year. But, even 
if that increase had been enacted, it 
would not have restored the purchasing 
PERSE which has been lost—just since 

58. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Record a table and an explanatory 
note which illustrate the problem. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


8888888 


1 Proposed by administration, 7-· percent increase. 
(The annual pension is shown for a work- 


ing with 1940, the first year social security 
pensions were paid, and for each year in 
which Co has enacted an increase; 
also for 1964. The 1965 proposed pension 
represents a flat 7-percent increase being 
proposed by the administration.) 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
Federal Employees Salary Act of 1962, 
Congress decided to do something about 
the situation insofar as retired Civil 
Service employees are concerned. Sec- 
tion 1102 of that act now provides for an 
automatic increase in Civil Service re- 
tirement pensions when there has been 
an increase of 3 percent or more in the 
consumer retail price index. 

There is much to be said for the fair- 
ness of such a change in the law. After 
all, if a majority of the Members of Con- 
gress persist in deficit spending, why 
should not the Congress provide for an 
automatic offset against the hardship 
the resulting inflation brings on? 

I can see no reason why the equity 
worked in the 1962 act should not be ex- 
tended to our social security pensioners. 
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Most of them rely principally on their 
pension, and an automatic increase in 
these pensions to offset the loss in pur- 
chasing power due to inflation would 
avoid much hardship which is not of 
their own making. 


UNIFORM TIME LEGISLATION 
NEEDED TO END CLOCK CONFU- 
SION 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on April 
25, some 100 million Americans will ad- 
vance their clocks 1 hour, go on daylight 
saving time, and leave behind them some 
90 million Americans who will either re- 
main on standard time all year, or move 
to daylight saving time on a later date. 

Thus will begin our annual period of 
scrambled time and clock confusion— 
one of the greatest public inconveniences 
in the Nation. 

This annual time scramble complicates 
the operations and the scheduling of the 
transportation industry. It confounds 
the television viewer, bewilders the va- 
cationing traveler, and aggravates the 
businessman. A flood of missed appoint- 
ments, and late arrivals, plagues many 
Americans. 

The dimensions of the problem are 
easily sketched. Fifteen States observe 
daylight saving time on a statewide basis, 
and they all switch over on the last Sun- 
day in April. But daylight saving time 
is observed in part of 16 other States 
whose clocks are advanced on 11 differ- 
ent dates. When fall comes, the switch 
back to standard time takes place on a 
score of different dates, ranging from 
August through October. 

In Iowa, for instance, in 1964 there 
were 23 different combinations of dates 
on which community areas shifted to and 
from daylight time. In Central City, 
Iowa, you went to bed on standard time 
and got up by daylight time. In Hopkin- 
ton, Iowa, banks opened on daylight 
time and closed by standard time. 

In Virginia, bus schedules must be re- 
vised and reprinted four times in 6 
months, each year. Bus and train 
schedules between Chicago and Minne- 
apolis must be revised and reprinted at 
least five times a year to keep up with 
the time changes. Testimony before 
our Senate Commerce Committee put 
the cost of this aspect of time confusion 
at more than $1 million a year, just for 
the printing of revised timetables and 
schedules. 

Radio and television network pro- 
grams require extensive and expensive 
video taping in order to maintain some 
continuity in time of showings. Persons 
making, and receiving, long-distance 
telephone calls have their share of prob- 
lems in this regard, increasing caller 
demands on operators making time of 
day service uncertain, especially where 
a consolidated telephone operation serves 
areas which observe different time 
standards. 

Is it any wonder that we have reached 
the point where the greatest of nations 
must be labeled by its own time experts as 
“the worst timekeeper in the world.” 

Clearly, our river of time is heavily 
Shoaled, filled with jagged rocks, and 
treacherous eddies. It is anything but a 
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smooth highway of commerce and com- 
munications, and I think we better do 
something about it. 

One of the first things that must be 
done, in my view, is to modernize and 
improve the 47-year-old Standard Time 
Act of 1918, whose provisions are hope- 
lessly inadequate to deal with the time 
problems of today. 

To that end, for myself and the senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], 
I introduce a newly drafted measure to 
establish uniform dates throughout the 
United States for the commencing and 
ending of daylight saving time in those 
areas where it is observed. 

The essential provisions of our bill 
would standardize the dates on which 
clocks would be set ahead in the spring 
and back in the fall. Those dates would 
be the fourth Sunday in April and the 
fourth Sunday in October. Under terms 
of the bill, every State and local juris- 
diction would be free to determine for 
itself whether or not it wanted to ob- 
serve daylight saving time, but if it 
adopted daylight saving time it would 
have to observe that time from the 
fourth Sunday of April until the fourth 
Sunday in October. 

Frankly, Mr. President, the bill rep- 
resents a compromise, aimed at win- 
ning broad enough support to insure en- 
actment. The long history of efforts in 
this field clearly indicates that Con- 
gress will not approve nationwide day- 
light saving time, except under the lash 
of war—and why should it? Nineteen of 
our States do not observe daylight time, 
generally for good geographical or time- 
keeping reasons. At the same time, it 
seems wholly unreasonable to deny day- 
light saving time to the millions of Amer- 
icans whose votes have put it into effect 
in all or part of 31 States. 

But the bill would achieve uniformity 
in the single most troublesome area of 
time confusion—the bewildering multi- 
tude of changeover dates, and it would 
do this with a minimum of disruption 
and difficulty. 

In addition, the bill would make some 
long overdue technical corrections in the 
Standard Time Act of 1918, by permit- 
ting the use of the four time zones 
needed in Alaska, and providing that the 
Administrative Procedures Act applies 
to proceedings of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission relating to boundaries 
of the standard time zones. 

Work on the preparation of this leg- 
islation has been effectively aided by the 
efforts of the Committee for Time Uni- 
formity, a nonprofit organization cre- 
ated by the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America, in order to work for a 
more uniform and rational timekeeping 
system in the United States. The com- 
mittee is headed by Robert Ramspeck, 
former Member of Congress from Geor- 
gia, aided by Robert Redding, who is vice 
president and general counsel of ‘the 
Transportation Association of America. 

As Senators will recall, the Senate 
Commerce Committee in the last Con- 
gress conducted hearings on the problems 
of time uniformity, and reported a bill to 
the Senate. Unfortunately, the legisla- 
tion was not acted upon. The new 
legislation we are presenting today is a 
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considerable improvement, in my view, 
over the bill approved by the committee 
in the 88th Congress. 

Let me reemphasize that this bill will 
impose daylight time on nobody. Neither 
will it deny it to anybody. All that it does 
is to provide that States or subdivisions 
that choose to go on daylight saving time 
shall all start at the same day and end 
at the same day each year. 

I am most hopeful that the committee 
will be able to schedule prompt hearings 
on this bill so that we can alleviate some 
of the burdens imposed by the present 
chaotic system of daylight saving and 
standard time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1404) to establish uniform 
dates throughout the United States for 
the commencing and ending of daylight 
saving time in those States and local 
jurisdictions where it is observed, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Cor- 
ton (for himself and Mr. McGee), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I would 
like to join in support of the measure 
introduced here today by the senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire (Mr. COTTON] 
to try to establish some order in our Na- 
tion’s timekeeping problems. This meas- 
ure, it seems to me, is a badly needed step 
in the direction of ending the chaos 
which has characterized our system of 
keeping time since its inception. 

As one who is in constant communi- 
cation with all sections of our country, 
I know from experience the difficulties 
and the additional cost and trouble that 
arises out of the variance in time stand- 
ards in various parts of the country. Ac- 
tion is clearly necessary to alleviate this 
confusion and I am pleased to see the in- 
troduction of this bill and pledge my 
wholehearted support to its passage. 


STATE AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1965 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States sent to 
Congress today his message on law en- 
forcement and the administration of jus- 
tice. The message offers an important 
recognition of the need for strengthen- 
ing joint Federal and local law enforce- 
ment, and contains a proposal for legis- 
lation similar to that which I, together 
with Senators KUCHEL, Case, Fone, and 
Scorr, introduced in March of 1963 to 
provide for Federal aid to local law 
enforcement. 

Iam again today, together with Sena- 
tors KucHEL, Case, Fone, and Scort, in- 
troducing this legislation to provide Fed- 
eral aid to local police forces to develop 
more effective techniques and practices 
of law enforcement. This bill, entitled 
“State and Local Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Act of 1965,” would provide a 
Federal matching grant-in-aid program, 
administered by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in con- 
sultation with the Attorney General, to 
assist in the improvement of training, 
education, and recruitment of local 
and State police officers. 
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I believe every effort should be made 
to strengthen the enforcement of law 
and order and alleviate the conditions 
which breed crime, especially in view of 
the alarming growth of crime statistics 
in our large cities. Effective criminal 
justice, however, is a two-edged process, 
involving not only vigorous enforcement 
of the criminal laws, but also the equally 
vigorous protection of civil rights and 
civil liberties guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. 

We must be careful to insure that the 
traditional rights of defendants under 
the Constitution are fully protected. It 
would be little progress against crime 
merely to increase the possibility that 
innocent suspects might be convicted 
and punished for crimes which they did 
not commit. 

These considerations underlay the very 
significant support given to this idea of 
Federal aid to State and local police 
training programs by the 1961 and 1963 
reports of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights. In the 1963 report the Civil 
Rights Commission made the following 
recommendation: That Congress enact a 
program of grants-in-aid to assist State 
and local governments, upon their re- 
quest, to increase the professional quality 
of their police forces. Such grants-in- 
aid should be conditioned upon nondis- 
criminatory administration by the recip- 
ient and might apply to the development 
and maintenance of first, programs to 
encourage applications by qualified per- 
sons for appointment as police officers; 
second, recruit selection tests and stand- 
ards; third, training programs in sci- 
entific crime detection; fourth, training 
programs in constitutional rights and 
human. relations; fifth, college level 
schools of police administration; and, 
sixth, scholarship programs that assist 
policemen to receive training in schools 
of police administration. 

The working language of the bill in- 
troduced today follows: For the purpose 
of assisting in improving the profes- 
sional competence of State and local po- 
lice forces, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in consultation with 
the Attorney General is authorized to 
make grants for projects to develop or 
demonstrate techniques and practices 
which in his judgment will substantially 
contribute to the effectiveness of State 
and local law enforcement agencies, in- 
cluding—but not limited to—techniques 
and practices relating to law enforce- 
ment administration, the recruitment, 
training, and education of police officers, 
and improved cooperation among the 
various law enforcement agencies in the 
United States and between State and lo- 
cal law enforcement agencies and other 
public and nonprofit agencies, organiza- 
tions, and institutions. 

I send to the desk for appropriate ref- 
erence on behalf of myself, and Senators 
KUCHEL, Case, Foxe, and Scorr, this 
measure to provide Federal assistance to 
State and local police forces through 
projects to develop and demonstrate 
more effective techniques and practices 
of law enforcement. 

Mr. President, with further reference 
to the President’s message on law en- 
forcement, I am most gratified that the 
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administration has seen fit to make some 
move in the direction of an enlightened 
Federal approach to narcotics addiction, 
calling for legislation, which I have 
sought for many years, to provide civil 
commitment of addicts for treatment 
rather than the harsh punitive approach 
of present law, with its mandatory mini- 
mum sentences for all offenders, regard- 
less of age or medical condition. Unfor- 
tunately, the President’s request does not 
go as far as it should and leaves un- 
touched the crucial needs for greatly in- 
creased Federal support for research in- 
to the causes and cures of addiction, 
about which shockingly little is presently 
known, and for medical treatment facil- 
ities and services, particularly out- 
patient treatment in the addict’s home 
environment. This is urgently needed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1409) to provide Federal 
assistance to State and local police 
forces through projects to develop and 
demonstrate more effective techniques 
and practices of law enforcement, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javits (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF ORIG- 
INAL IWO JIMA MEMORIAL ON 
MOUNT SURIBACHI 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would vest in the American Battle 
Monuments Commission the care and 
maintenance of the original Iwo Jima 
Memorial on Mount Suribachi. 

This famous monument is of great in- 
terest to all Americans and the U.S. Ma- 
rines are particularly anxious to have it 
preserved. The Air Force along with the 
Navy was performing the task of replac- 
ing flags on the monument and the 
maintenance of the monument itself. 
Since this has been curtailed somewhat, 
the 50th Division Marine Association 
finds itself limited in seeing that the 
monument is kept in good condition. It 
is for this reason it is hoped that legis- 
lation can be enacted into law to give the 
American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion jurisdiction over this monument to 
assure its continued maintenance and I 
hope the bill I am introducing will re- 
ceive early and favorable consideration 
by this Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1410) vesting in the Amer- 
ican Battle Monuments Commission the 
care and maintenance of the original 
Iwo Jima Memorial on Mount Suribachi, 
Iwo Jima, Volcano Islands, introduced 
by Mr. DIRKSEN, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 


RELIEF OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL FOR LOSSES SUS- 
TAINED TO PROPERTY IN COM- 
MERCIAL WAREHOUSES 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I in- 

troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 

for the relief of military and civilian per- 
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sonnel whose property was damaged or 
lost by fire while stored pursuant to Gov- 
ernment orders in a commercial ware- 
house. 

Under existing law the Secretary of a 
military department may settle and pay 
such claims under $6,500. 

As a result of a fire on August 17, 1963, 
military and civilian personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps lost considerable property in a 
commercial warehouse located in Alex- 
andria, Va., and operated by the Colum- 
bia Van Lines and the Meeks Transfer 
Co. 

The purpose of this bill is to give the 
Secretary of a military department au- 
thority to settle such claims resulting 
from this particular fire up to $16,000. 
There are a great number of claims in- 
volved in excess of $6,500 and this meas- 
ure will relieve the Congress from en- 
acting private legislation to cover in- 
dividual claims over the present statutory 
limit. 

Several private claim bills for individ- 
uals have already been introduced in the 
89th Congress. This proposal will take 
a great burden off of the Judiciary Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Not all personnel suffering loss have 
filed claims as yet since they may file 
within the 2-year statute of limitation 
which expires August 1965. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1412) for the relief of 
military and civilian personnel whose 
personal property was damaged or lost 
by fire while stored pursuant to Govern- 
ment orders in a commercial warehouse, 
introduced by Mr. DIRKSEN, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PERMITTING REMARRIAGE WITH- 
OUT LOSS OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
SURVIVOR'S BENEFIT 


Mr, SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to permit remarriage of those over 
55 without loss of social security sur- 
vivors’ benefits. This bill would correct 
an anomaly now in the law which penal- 
izes widows and other survivors by cut- 
ting off their social security survivors’ 
benefits if they marry or remarry. 

The proposed legislation would specif- 
ically provide that a surviving depend- 
ent of a worker covered by social security 
would not lose his or her benefit if he or 
she marries or remarries after reaching 
the age of 55. There would be no pre- 
mium on living arrangements which are 
not in accord with prevailing customs 
and standards of morality. 

From information given me by the 
Chief Actuary of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, it is my judgment that the 
cost of this reform will be negligible. The 
percentage of widows over 55 who re- 
marry is small, and many of those who 
do remarry qualify for wives’ benefits on 
account of their new husbands. 

I sincerely trust that prompt action 
will be taken to remove this existing de- 
fect in the social security law. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bass in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1414) to amend title II 
of the Social Security Act so as to pro- 
vide that an individual shall not be de- 
prived of monthly insurance benefits 
thereunder solely because of marriage 
or remarriage, if such marriage or re- 
marriage occurs after such individual at- 
tains age 55, introduced by Mr. SMATH- 
ERS, was received, read twice by its ti- 
tle, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL TAX 
COMMISSION 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to establish and prescribe the functions 
of a Federal Tax Commission, comprised 
of five members to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, with no more than 
three members being of the same po- 
litical party. This Commission would be 
an arm of the Congress, similar to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Maritime 
Commission, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

The length of the term for each Com- 
missioner would be 15 years, to insure 
independence and the benefit of experi- 
ence in the complex field of tax law. 

The purpose of introducing this tax 
measure is to afford the taxpayers of this 
Nation a forum, separate and distinct 
from the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, where they may be heard on 
the interpretation of tax laws passed by 
the Congress. 

The proposed independent Tax Com- 
mission would make substantive and in- 
terpretative rules and regulations in ac- 
cordance with the intent of the Congress 
necessary for the determination of tax 
liability under the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

Quite frequently the rules and regula- 
tions issued by the Treasury Department 
after passage of a tax law are not always 
construed in accordance with Congres- 
sional intent and this has caused 
considerable harassment to the average 
taxpayer throughout this Nation, who 
cannot afford the expense involved in 
connection with litigation that would 
necessarily have to ensue where a differ- 
ence of opinion with respect to what 
Congress intended when such a ruling or 
interpretation issued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury or the Internal Revenue 
Service was adverse to the taxpayer’s 
interest. 

While the Constitution of the United 
States gives to the Congress the right 
to levy and collect taxes, and thereby 
enact tax laws, it is obvious that the 
Congress itself cannot write a law suff- 
ciently detailed to cover the many hun- 
dreds of thousands of unique business 
and individual problems which arise un- 
der these laws. 

Under existing law, the Commissioner 
of the Internal Revenue Service, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is solely responsible for inter- 
preting the tax laws as passed by the 
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Congress, and the issuing of subsequent 
regulations. Thus the bulk of tax legis- 
lation in connection with the interpre- 
tation and regulations issued is fre- 
quently dominated by the policy of the 
executive branch of the Government. 

It seems to me that the intent of Con- 
gress in the important field of tax legis- 
lation can best be implemented by dele- 
gating the powers to issue rules and reg- 
ulations to an unbiased quasi-legislative 
body such as a Tax Commission pro- 
posed in the pending bill. It is designed 
to provide the American taxpayer with 
the assurance that regulations issued 
subsequent to the enactment of tax laws 
by the Congress truly represent the in- 
tent of the Congress. The measure in 
no way will adversely affect the Internal 
Revenue Service’s responsibility with re- 
spect to the assessment and collection of 
taxes imposed under the Internal Rev- 
enue Code. 

I sincerely trust that this measure will 
be given early and favorable considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1415) to establish and pre- 
scribe the functions of the Federal Tax 
Commission, introduced by Mr. SMATR- 
ERS, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


PROHIBITING EMPLOYMENT DIS- 
CRIMINATION BASED ON AGE 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the National Labor Relations 
Act to make it an unfair labor practice 
to discriminate against a person in mat- 
ters of employment because of his age. 

It is a fact within the knowledge of 
every Senator that such discrimination is 
practiced on a wide scale throughout the 
Nation. Among the studies which have 
confirmed the existence of widespread 
age discrimination in hiring was one 
made in 1963 by the U.S. Employment 
Service. This was a study of more than 
25,000 employer job orders received in 
May 1963 in offices of the Federal-State 
Employment Service in eight cities. 
Forty-five percent, almost half, of the 
job orders specified an upper age limit 
on referrals. Eighteen percent, nearly 
one-fifth, of the orders restricted refer- 
rals to applicants under 35, 29 percent 
to applicants under 45, and 42 percent 
to applicants under 55. 

Mr. President, it is a matter of great 
importance to every American that we 
seek to eliminate age discrimination in 
employment. For all of us are either old 
now and subject to such discrimination 
already or hope to live long enough to be 
old, when we shall need employment as 
productive members of our society. 

So let us this year—during 1965—do 
something to help remove age as a barrier 
to employment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1416) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act so as to pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment be- 
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cause of age, introduced by Mr. 
SMATHERS, was received, read twice 


by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN YUGOSLAV 
REFUGEES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, private 
legislation for the relief of certain Yugo- 
Slav refugees residing in New York 
State. 

I have long been deeply concerned over 
the plight of refugees and escapees not 
only from Yugoslavia, but also from 
other totalitarian regimes. The ques- 
tion of involuntary repatriation of hu- 
man beings to Communist nations is, in 
my judgment, a matter that should re- 
ceive the very serious attention of the 
Congress. It involves a matter of our 
Federal Government’s policy toward hu- 
man beings in need, and, as this involves 
exchange of views with other nations, it 
involves issues of foreign policy. 

These bills would not be necessary if 
comprehensive immigration reform legis- 
lation similar to S. 500, introduced by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART] 
on January 15, or S. 1093, which I intro- 
duced on February 10, had been enacted. 
These, along with other immigration re- 
form measures are presently being con- 
sidered by the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

The bills introduced today provide 
that, upon enactment, the named bene- 
ficiary shall be considered to have been 
paroled into the United States pursuant 
to section 1 of Public Law 86-648. These 
bills would, if enacted, simply charge off 
the admission status of the beneficiaries 
to the parole allotment of the United 
States under this law, and not reduce 
the regular Yugoslav immigrant quota. 

These 29 refugees have been in our 
country for a varied period of years. 
They have excellent records during their 
stays here. These bills are necessitated 
by wholesale movement of Yugoslavian 
merchant marine workers into this coun- 
try. This movement of Yugoslav ref- 
ugees has raised material questions in 
our Nation with respect to giving aid to 
the refugees from Communist- terrors. 
Tito very definitely controls a tight Com- 
munist state. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bills will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. JAVITS, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 

S. 1417. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Zuzich; 

S. 1418. A bill for the relief of Attillio 
Zupicich; 

S. 1419. A bill for the relief of Miro Vulin; 

tag 1420. A bill for the relief of Peter Vuck- 
ovic; 

S. 1421. A bill for the relief of Josip 
Valjin; 

S. 1422. A bill for the relief of Mirko Svor- 
cina; 

S. 1423. A bill for the relief of Vladimir 
Strucic; 

S. 1424. 
Stroligo; 


A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
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S. 1425. A bill for the relief of Marko 
Spaleta; 

S. 1426. A bill for the relief of Ante 
Spaleta; 

S. 1427. A bill for the relief of Stefano 
Sovich; 

S. 1428. A bill for the relief of Sime Rad- 


man; 
S. 1429. A bill for the relief of Aloiz 
Radjkovic; 
S. 1480. A bill for the relief of Jakov 
Pijaca; i 
8.1431. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Pezzulich; 
S. 1492. A bill for the relief of Svetko 


Petric; 

S. 1433. A bill for the relief of Kazimir 
Perkovic; 

S. 1434. A bill for the relief of Marko Pav- 
lovic; 

S.1435. A bill for the relief of Andjelko 
Pavlovic; 

S. 1436. A bill for the relief of Sime 
Matesic; 

S. 1437. A bill for the relief of Sime Mar- 
tinovich; 

S. 1488. A bill for the relief of Svetko 
Martfat; 

S. 1489. A bill for the relief of Ivan 
Marfat; 

S. 1440. A bill for the relief of Ivan 
Latkovic; 

S. 1441. A bill for the relief of Dragan 
Kuric; 


S. 1442. A bill for the relief of Jure Elaric; 

S. 1443. A bill for the relief of Sime 
Kvanov; 

S. 1444. A bill for the relief of Sime 
Grancaric; and 

S. 1445. A bill for the relief of Nikolo 
Grancaric. 


NATIONAL WILD RIVERS BILL 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, on behalf of myself and the 
distinguished chairman of the Interior 
Committee [Mr. Jackson], a bill to pre- 
serve certain of our remaining free-flow- 
ing and unspoiled streams—the wild 
rivers bill. 

This is, as Senators know, proposed 
legislation which has been requested by 
the President, and is an outgrowth of 
studies conducted by the Interior and 
Agriculture Departments. 

For my own part, it is more than that: 
I set out several years ago to prevent 
the construction of dams on one of the 
most beautiful and famous wild rivers in 
America, the Salmon of Idaho, and as 
early as 1959, introduced legislation to 
prevent the licensing of dams on the river 
pending solution of the fish passage 
problem. The wild rivers bill will ac- 
complish that objective, and additionally, 
will preserve, reclaim, and make available 
for the benefit of all Americans, now and 
in the future, a national system of wild 
rivers. 

In importance, it may well take its 
place alongside such other landmark 
legislation as the recently enacted Wil- 
derness Act, and the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act. The idea of des- 
ignating a share of the Nation’s rivers, 
or segments of rivers, in their primitive, 
free-flowing condition could be another 
first for America, just as the perpetua- 
tion of great areas of natural beauty and 
attractiveness in a system of national 
parks is an American invention. 

From our national beginnings, rivers 
played a major role in our expansion and 
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development, and in our way of living. 
Early explorers used the rivers as path- 
ways into the wilderness. They were 
followed by hunters, trappers, and trad- 
ers who boated and rafted these natural 
arteries, soon to become avenues of trade 
and commerce. Since then, the water- 
ways have been harnessed for power, wa- 
ter supply, navigation, flood control, and 
used for the disposal of wastes. We are 
still in this latter process of comprehen- 
sive river development. 

And now, suddenly, we have awakened 
to the realization that only a few rivers 
remain untamed, that a part of our 
scenic and cultural heritage is threatened 
with destruction by the sheer thrust of 
our economic growth. Unless we take 
immediate steps, the generations which 
wait at our threshold may never know 
the excitement of white water, fish in 
crystal-clear rivers, or leisurely float 
down blue streams which meander be- 
tween tree-covered banks. Even as our 
wild rivers disappear, our need for this 
type of recreation escalates. 

The President recognized this need in 
his state of the Union message when he 
expressed the hope that some of the un- 
spoiled stretches of our waterways might 
be preserved by the enactment of a wild 
rivers bill. He made further reference in 
his recent natural beauty message in 
pointing out that the time has come to 
identify and preserve free-flowing 
stretches of our great scenic rivers before 
growth and development make their 
beauty a memory. 

Secretary of Interior Stewart L. Udall 
said in his report to the Congress on this 
bill that “the time to act is now, before 
it is too late.” I am in complete agree- 
ment. 

This bill is the culmination of wide- 
spread concern that has been developing 
in recent years. It has already received 
careful consideration by the various Fed- 
eral agencies involved, including the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

As early as 1954, the Federal Power 
Commission denied a license to a private 
utility company to impound the Nameka- 
gon River in Wisconsin on the grounds 
that wilderness recreation was the ulti- 
mate use for the river. It was pointed 
out that of 10,000 miles of rivers in the 
State, by 1950 only 770 miles remained 
in their natural condition. 

In 1961, the Senate Select Committee 
on National Water Resources recom- 
mended “that certain streams be pre- 
served in their free-flowing condition be- 
cause their natural scenic, scientific, es- 
thetic, and recreational value outweigh 
their value for water development and 
control purposes now and in the future.” 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I take it from the 
last sentences that have appeared in this 
very excellent presentation of national 
need that there will be discretion and 
discrimination shown as to what rivers 
remain as free rivers. This is not a 
blanket occlusion of all dams or rivers. 

Mr. CHURCH. No, indeed. In fact, 
as I shall later point out, the bill speci- 
fies exactly the rivers, or the segments 
of rivers, which will be included in the 
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initial system, and it provides for studies 
of certain other rivers. But there is no 
intention to blanket out further develop- 
ment. In fact, most rivers will remain 
open for development, as the economic 
needs of each State may require. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Senator, 
and with that explanation I should be 
very happy to join him as a cosponsor of 
the measure. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
very much for his cosponsorship. 

In 1962 the President, upon recom- 
mendation of the Secretaries of the In- 
terior, Agriculture, Army, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, issued a policy 
statement concerning the use and devel- 
opment of water and related land re- 
sources. This policy statement provided, 
among other things, that in particular 
instances, certain wild river areas should 
be maintained and preserved as a proper 
use of rivers. 

Also, in 1962 the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission recom- 
mended that certain rivers of unusual 
scientific, esthetic, and recreational 
value be allowed to remain in their free- 
flowing state and natural setting without 
man-made alterations. Beginning in 
May of 1963, the Secretaries of the In- 
terior and Agriculture appointed a 
special wild rivers study team. Over an 
18-month period, the team identified 73 
rivers meriting some attention for preser- 
vation and studied 22 of these in some 
detail. 

The bill I am submitting today is based 
on the results of this study. It is pat- 
terned after, and intended to be, a work- 
ing partner to the Wilderness Act that 
was passed by the last Congress with 
very strong support in both Houses. 

As the initial units in a National Wild 
Rivers System, the bill names six rivers. 

Two of these, the Salmon, with its 
Middle Fork tributary, and the Middle 
Fork of the Clearwater, with its Lochsa 
and Selway tributaries, are located in my 
State. 

Mr. President, the magnificent Salmon 
River system has so far escaped the 
works of man, and is the major nursery 
area for the great anadromous fish runs 
of the Pacific Northwest. It embraces 
the high mountain valleys in central 
Idaho, and has become nationally known 
as the “River of No Return.” Most of 
the Salmon, its forks and tributaries 
drain the Idaho Primitive Area, a vast 
wilderness generally accessible only by 
trail and airplane. Abundant in beauty, 
fish and wildlife, the primitive area has 
long been a mecca for sportsmen of Idaho 
and the Nation. The main Salmon 
swings directly west across the center of 
the State through one of the most rug- 
gedly beautiful canyons in America. 
When Lewis and Clark, the first white 
men to explore Idaho, came to this great 
canyon in 1805, they found it impassable. 
Today, white water adventurers are guid- 
ed down its cataracts on rubber liferafts 
or specially built boats. The upper wa- 
ters of the river provide ideal spawning 
grounds and have perpetuated the sal- 
mon runs since time immemorial. To 
dam the Salmon, without assured pas- 
sage for the fish, would mean the end 
of the nurseries, and an almost fatal blow 
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to invaluable commercial and sports fish- 
ing. Even now, upper Columbia River 
developments are considered certain to 
impair other spawning areas as back- 
waters drown them out, and thus propor- 
tionately increase the importance of the 
Salmon River nursery in Idaho. 

This bill would designate the Salmon 
as a wild river from the town of North 
Fork downstream to the town of Riggins, 
as well as its entire Middle Fork. 

Just north of the Salmon, in north- 
central Idaho, is the Selway-Bitterroot 
Wilderness Area. It is drained by a river 
the Indians called the Kooskooskia— 
literally translated now as the Clear- 
water. The Middle Fork of the Clear- 
water empties into the main stream at 
Kooskia. A few miles above Kooskia, it 
branches into two picturesque mountain 
rivers—the Lochsa, which rises near the 
summit of the Bitterroot Mountains to 
the northeast, and the Selway, which 
rises near the breaks of the Salmon to 
the southeast. 

The Clearwater River also provides an 
important spawning area for salmon, and 
only one low dam near Lewiston present- 
ly spans the river. Here, ladders success- 
fully move the fish upstream, The fish- 
passage problem remains to be decided at 
Dworshak Dam, now abuilding on the 
North Fork of the Clearwater, lending 
emphasis to the need to prevent up- 
stream obstructions on the other forks 
of the river. 

The bill would designate as a wild river 
the Middle Fork of the Clearwater from 
the town of Kooskia upstream to the 
town of Lowell; the Lochsa River from its 
junction with the Selway at Lowell, up- 
stream to the Powell Range Station, and 
the Selway River from Lowell upstream 
to Thompson Flat. 

Mr. President, both the Salmon and 
Clearwater sections flow almost entirely 
through public domain. There are few 
inholdings. Their wilderness character 
is presently almost 100 percent. To 
designate them as wild rivers will insure 
their unspoiled beauty for the pleasure 
of future generations, that their waters 
remain pure, and that these major sal- 
mon spawning grounds continue to sup- 
ply both the sportsmen and the commer- 
cial fishing industry. 

The other four rivers are a 102-mile 
segment of the Rogue in Oregon—also 
world renowned for its salmon and steel- 
head fishing in a setting of great beauty; 
a spectacular 50-mile segment of the 
upper Rio Grande in New Mexico; the 
primitive upper 63 miles of the Green 
River in Wyoming; 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes, I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Does the Senator from 
Idaho know whether or not the views 
of the Governors of the respective States 
involved were included in the initial 
report by the study group? 

Mr. CHURCH. Although the bill it- 
self contemplates joint Federal-State 
studies of those rivers specified for pos- 
sible future inclusion in the system, I 
believe that the initial survey was done 
by Federal agencies. However, as the 
Senator knows, before any action is 
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taken by Congress on this legislative pro- 
posal, there will be full-opportunity for 
the States to be heard. 

Mr. SIMPSON. That is what dis- 
turbs me. The bill as introduced now 
includes the Green River in my State 
which has its source in the Bridger wil- 
derness area to its confluence with Horse 
Creek near Daniel, Wyo. The Governor 
of the State of Wyoming was apprised by 
the study group that the Green River 
would not be included and did not have 
the specifics for inclusion. I should like 
to know who is responsible for placing 
the Green River in the bill. 

Mr. CHURCH. The bill is an admin- 
istration bill. To my knowledge, the 
provisions of the bill were worked out 
by the Department of the Interior, the 
Department of Agriculture, and other in- 
terested Federal agencies. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The Department of 
the Interior and the Department of Agri- 
culture were represented in the study, 
and apprised the Governor of our State 
that the Green River was not subject 
to inclusion. I should like to know 
whether they have changed 

Mr. CHURCH. I cannot speak for the 
agencies involved in the matter the Sen- 
ator refers to. I can only say that, as the 
Senator knows, the bill will be subject 
to full hearings in the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Iam very grateful to 
the Senator from Idaho for his exposi- 
tion of the bill. But I thought inasmuch 
as he had apprised me of the fact that 
he would be on the fioor to introduce 
the bill, I should like to put those ques- 
tions because I certainly would wish 
to ask them in the committee. 

Mr. CHURCH. Certainly. I appre- 
ciate the fact that the Senator has done 
so. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield further? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Does the Senator 
from Idaho have any objection to the 
Senator from Wyoming placing in the 
RecorD, at the conclusion of our colloquy, 
a letter from the Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior to the Governor of Wyoming? 

Mr. CHURCH. I have no objection. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION, 
Denver, Colo., January 8, 1965. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, 
Governor of Wyoming, 
State Capitol Building, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

DEAR GOVERNOR HANSEN: The newspapers, 
television, and radio would indicate that I 
have breached my promise to you concern- 
ing the wild rivers study. First, all of us read 
Secretary Udall’s release of January 3 about 
wild rivers legislation; then on the fourth, 
President Johnson reaffirmed this in his state 
of the Union message. 

A check with Washington indicates that 
an initial legislation proposal of a broad 
wilderness area type with provisions for 
multiple-use is now being written for con- 
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sideration of the 89th Congress. A few se- 
lected sections of rivers which meet the 
criteria established by the proposed legisla- 
tion may be included for classification in 
this or separate legislative proposals. In 
either event I have been assured that the 
upper Green River in Wyoming is not under 
consideration for any specific designation. 

When Jules discussed the draft with you, 
Floyd Bishop and Harold Odde in Jackson 
last June, he stated that the draft reports 
would be consolidated into a single report by 
the Washington study team and then for- 
warded to the respective States for their re- 
view and comment. This was tentatively 
scheduled for last December. My latest in- 
formation indicates that the consolidated 
report will not be completed prior to mid- 
February. When completed, the consolidated 
report will be forwarded for your review and 
comment, 

I sincerely hope this brief explanation will 
allow you to alleviate the fears of your west- 
ern Wyoming constituents that a crash pro- 
gram for classification of the Green River 
is in progress. I will keep you advised of 
the situation as new information is received. 

Copies of this letter are being forwarded 
to the Wyoming congressional delegation. 

Sincerely yours, 
. W. DRESSKELL, 
Regional Director. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, to re- 
capitulate, the other four rivers are a 
102-mile segment of the Rouge in Ore- 
gon—also world renowned for its salmon 
and steelhead fishing in a setting of 
great beauty; a spectacular 50-mile seg- 
ment of the upper Rio Grande in New 
Mexico; the primitive upper 63 miles of 
the Green River in Wyoming; and the 
fabled Suwannee River in Georgia and 
Florida from its source in the Okefeno- 
kee Swamp 250 miles to the Gulf of 
Mexico; and the outlying Ichetucknee 
Springs. 

In addition, the bill names and ear- 
marks nine other rivers which could be 
added to the system by separate legis- 
lation after consultation with the var- 
ious Federal agencies involved and nego- 
tiation with the Governors of the States 
where they are located. These are sec- 
tions of the Buffalo in Tennessee, the 
Cacapon in West Virginia, the Eleven 
Point in Missouri, the upper Hudson in 
New York, the Missouri in Montana, the 
Niobrara in Nebraska, the Skagit in 
Washington, the Susquehanna in New 
York and Pennsylvania, and the Wolf in 
Wisconsin. 

Provision is made in the bill for the 
addition to the system of other qualified 
rivers. Federal agencies would be re- 
quired to assist in identifying outstand- 
ing wild river areas in future studies. 
The bill also provides that the Secretaries 
of the Interior and Agriculture make 
specific studies of wild river areas and 
periodically submit to the Congress their 
recommendations for inclusion. 

The proposed method of administering 
the individual rivers included in the sys- 
tem is unique in that a portion of the 
national rivers would be administered by 
Federal agencies while others could be 
administered wholly by the States or 
jointly with the Federal Government. 
The two principal administering Federal 
agencies would be the Departments of 
the Interior and Agriculture, the latter 
for those rivers located on or adjacent tc 
national forest lands. The bill empha- 
sizes that only a relatively small corridor 
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of land would be needed for control pur- 
poses. 

This wild rivers legislation is a neces- 
sary corollary to the wilderness bill, but 
it is very different in the application of 
restrictions. It contemplates a limited 
area along the river banks which will be 
designated by map and included within 
the system, primarily for the preserva- 
tion of scenic values. This does not 
mean that the Government must neces- 
sarily acquire ownership of the bank 
lands. In many cases the acquisition of 
a scenic easement will suffice. 

As for the use of the land along the 
banks included within the system, the 
bill does not contain the exclusions 
which were required by the wilderness 
bill. No attempt is made to seal off cor- 
ridors of wilderness through which the 
rivers flow, to the exclusion of other de- 
sirable uses of the land. Accordingly, 
this bill does not preclude the construc- 
tion of needed roads. 

Nothing in the bill affects the applica- 
bility of State water laws, impairs wa- 
ter rights, or affects the jurisdiction and 
administration authority of the States 
with respect to fish and wildlife. 

Both lumbering and livestock grazing 
are allowed to continue on the bank 
lands, providing they do not conflict with 
the purpose of the bill. 

Mining would continue as at present, 
except that it would be subject to those 
regulations required to effectuate the 
purposes of the wild rivers program. 

Development of wild rivers by damming 
or other types of adverse uses that are 
normally accomplished through con- 
struction or licensing by Federal 
agencies would be prohibited unless 
expressly authorized by the Congress. 

Federal action is required. The Con- 
stitution of the United States, in assign- 
ing the Federal Government power to 
regulate commerce among the several 
States, thereby gave it power to develop, 
or license the development, of inter- 
state streams which are navigable or 
-potentially navigable. Many of the re- 
maining wild rivers fall in this category. 

In conclusion, I want to stress again 
the importance of assuring for our chil- 
dren, and their children, the same op- 
portunities for wild rivers use and inspi- 
ration that we have enjoyed. The bill 
that I am introducing today will ac- 
complish this objective. 

Let me quote from John Grave's book, 
“Goodbye to a River,” in which he relives 
and recounts the fond experiences of his 
youth on the then wild Brazos River in 
Texas. During a last solo canoe trip 
down the Brazos, before it was altered 
forever by a series of dams, the author 
was again touched by his memorable 
experiences on the river. In dedicating 
his book to his newborn daughter, he 
hoped that the world that she had in- 
herited would “still have a few rivers 
and other quiet things in it.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill may appear 
in full at this point in the Recorp and 
that it may lie at the desk for 10 days, 
so that other Senators who may desire 
to join as cosponsors may have an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 
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Fhe PRESIDING- OFFICER. The 
bill- will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, and held at 
the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Idaho. 

The bill (S. 1446) to reserve certain 
public lands for a National Wild Rivers 
System, to provide a procedure for add- 
ing additional public lands and other 
lands to the system, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. CHURCH (for 
himself and Mr. Jackson), was received, 
read twice by its. title, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That 


SHORT. TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Wild Rivers Act“. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Src 2. (a) The Congress finds that some 
of the free-flowing rivers of the United States 
unique water conservation, scenic, 
fish, wildlife, and outdoor recreation values 
of present and potential benefit to the Amer- 
can people. The Congress also finds that our 
established national policy of dam and other 
construction at appropriate sections of the 
rivers of the United States needs to be com- 
plemented by a policy that would preserve 
other selected rivers or sections thereof in 
their free-flowing condition to protect the 
water quality of such rivers and to fulfill 
other vital national conservation purposes. 
It is the policy of Congress to preserve, de- 
velop, reclaim, and make accessible for the 
benefit of all of the American people selected 
parts of the Nation’s diminishing resource of 
free-flowing rivers. For this purpose there 
is hereby established a National Wild Rivers 
System to be composed of the areas that are 
designated as “wild river areas” in this Act, 
and the additional areas that may be desig- 
nated in subsequent Acts of Congress. Areas 
designated as “wild river areas” by subse- 
quent Acts of Congress shall be administered 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act unless the subsequent Acts provide 
otherwise. 


DEFINITION OF WILD RIVER AREA 


(b) A wild river area eligible to be in- 
cluded in the System is a stream or section 
ot a stream, tributary, or river—and the re- 
lated land area—that should be left in its 
free-flowing condition, or that should be re- 
stored to such condition, in order to promote 
sound water conservation, and promote the 
public use and enjoyment of the scenic, fish, 
wildlife, and outdoor recreation values. 

NATIONAL WILD RIVERS SYSTEM 

Sec. 3. (a) The following rivers, or seg- 
ments thereof, and related, adjacent lands, 
most of which are public lands, as generally 
depicted on maps numbered , are here- 
by designated as “wild river areas”: 

(1) Salmon, Idaho—The Salmon from 
town of North Fork downstream to the town 
of Riggins; and the entire Middle Fork. 

(2) Clearwater, Middle Fork, Idaho—The 
Middle Fork from the town of Kooskia up- 
steam to the town of Lowell; the Lochsa 
River from its junction with the Selway at 
Lowell forming the Middle Fork, upstream 
to the Powell Ranger Station; and the Sel- 
way River from Lowell upstream to Thomp- 
son Flat. 

(3) Rogue, Oregon—The segment extend- 
ing from the town of Grants Pass to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

(4) Rio Grande, New Mexico—The seg- 
ment extending from the Colorado State line 
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downstream to near the town of Pilar, and 
the lower four miles of the Red River. 

(5) Green, Wyoming—The segment ex- 
tending from its origin in the Bridger Wil- 
derness Area, south to its confluence with 
Horse Creek. 

(6) Suwanee, Georgia and Florida—Entire 

river from its source in the Okefenokee 
Swamp in Georgia to the Gulf, and the out- 
lying Ichetucknee Springs, Florida. 
Said maps shall be on file and available 
for public. inspection in the appropriate 
offices of the Department of the Interior and 
the Department of Agriculture. 


FEDERAL-STATE PLANNING FOR ADDITIONS TO 
SYSTEM 


(b) The Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture where national for- 
est lands are involved, after consultation 
with interested Federal agencies, are directed 
to consult with the Governors and officials 
of the States in which the rivers listed below 
are located to ascertain whether a joint 
Federal-State plan is feasible and desirable 
in the public interest to conserve segments 
of these rivers, They shall submit to the 
President their recommendations for inclu- 
sion of any or all of them in the National 
Wild Rivers System, and the President shall 
submit to the Congress his recommendations 
for such legislation as he deems appropriate: 

(1) Buffalo, Tennessee—The. entire river 
from its beginning in Lawrence County to its 
confluence with the Duck River. 

(2) Cacapon, West Virginia—Entire river 
from near the town of Wardensville to its 
confluence with the Potomac. 

(3) Eleven Point, Missouri—The segment 
of the river extending from a point near 
Greer Springs downstream to State Highway 

142. 


(4) Hudson, New York—The segment of 
the mainstream extending from its origin 
in the Adirondack Park downstream to the 
vicinity of the town of Lucerne; Boreas River 
from its mouth to Durgin ‘Brook; Indian 
River from its mouth to Abanakee Dam; and 
Cedar River from its mouth to Cedar River 
flow. 

(5) Missouri, Montana—The segment up- 
stream from Fort Peck Reservoir toward the 
town of Fort Benton. 

(6) Niobrara, Nebraska—The mainstream 
segment lying between the confluence of 
Antelope Creek downstream to the head- 
waters of the proposed Norden Reservoir east 
of the town of Valentine, and the lower eight 
miles of its Snake River tributary. 

(7) Skagit, Washington—The Skagit from 
the town of Mount Vernon upstream to 
George Powerhouse near the town of New- 
Halem; the Cascade River from its mouth to 
the confluence of the North and South Forks; 
the Sauk from its mouth to Elliott Creek; 
and the Suiattle from its mouth to Milk 
Creek. 

(8) Susquehanna, New York and Penn- 
sylvania—The segment of the Susquehanna 
River from a dam at Cooperstown, New York, 
downstream to the town of Pittston, Penn- 
sylvania. 

(9) Wolf, Wisconsin—The segment reach- 
ing from the confluence of the Hunting 
River downstream to the town of Keshena, 


RIVER BASIN PLANNING FOR ADDITIONS TO 
SYSTEM 

(c) In all planning for the use and de- 
velopment of water and related land re- 
sources, consideration shall be given by all 
Federal agencies involved to potential wild 
river areas, and all river basin and project 
plan reports submitted to the Congress shall 
discuss any such potentials. The Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall make specific studies and investi- 
gations to determine which additional wild 
river areas within the United States shall be 
evaluated in planning reports by all Federal 
agencies as potential alternative uses of the 
water and related land resources involved. 
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OTHER ADDITIONS TO SYSTEM 


(d) The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall also submit to 
the President from time to time their rec- 
ommendations for inclusion in the National 
Wild Rivers System of any other river or 
segment thereof. The President shall sub- 
mit to the Congress his recommendations 
for such legislation as he deems appropriate. 

(e) Recommendations made under this 
section shall be developed in consultation 
with the States, those Federal agencies 
which normally participate in the develop- 
ment of recreation plans and comprehensive 
river basin plans, any commissions estab- 
lished pursuant to interstate compacts the 
assigned responsibilities of which would be 
affected, and commissions or other bodies 
which may be established for the purpose of 
developing a comprehensive plan for the 
river basin within which the contemplated 
wild river area would be located. Each such 
recommendation shall be accompanied by 
(1) expressions of any views which the 
agencies and States consulted pursuant to 
the foregoing may submit within ninety days 
after having been notified of the proposed 
recommendation, (2) a statement setting 
forth the probable effect of the recommended 
action on any comprehensive river basin 
plan that may have been adopted by Congress 
or that is serving as a guide for coordinat- 
ing Federal programs in the basin, and (3) 
in the absence of such plan, a statement in- 
dicating the probable effect of the recom- 
mended action on alternative beneficial uses 
of the resources of the basin. 


NEED FOR LAND ACQUISITION 


(f) Any recommendation for an addition 
to the National Wild Rivers System shall 
indicate the extent to which land will need 
to be acquired by the State and by the Fed- 
eral Government, and the extent to which 
the acquisition of scenic easements or other 
interests in land may be an adequate sub- 
stitute for the acquisition of a fee title. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SYSTEM 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
shall administer the wild river area desig- 
nated by subsection 3(a) paragraphs (4) and 
(6) and the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
administer the areas designated by para- 
graphs (1) and (2). The area designated 
by paragraphs (3) and (5) shall be ad- 
ministered in a manner agreed upon by the 
two Secretaries, or as directed by the Presi- 
dent. 

(b) Wild river areas designated by subse- 
quent Acts of Congress shall be administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior except that: 
(1) when the wild river area is wholly within, 
partly within, or closely adjacent to, a na- 
tional forest such area shall be administered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture unless it is 
also partly within, or closely adjacent to, an 
area administered by the Secretary of the 
Interior, in which event the wild river area 
shall be administered in such manner as 
may be agreed upon by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture, or 
as directed by the President; and (2) when 
the wild river area, exclusive of the bed of 
the stream, contains lands or interests 
therein planned to be owned wholly or sub- 
stantially by a State or political subdivision 
thereof or by an Indian tribe, it shall be 
administered in such manner as may be 
agreed upon by the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of Agriculture if the wild river 
area is within or closely adjacent to a na- 
tional forest, and the State agencies or 
Indian tribe involved. The States shall be 
encouraged to cooperate in the planning and 
management of such areas. Any Federal 
land located within a wild river area may, 
with the consent of the agency having juris- 
diction thereof, be transferred to the juris- 
diction of the appropriate Secretary for ad- 
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ministration as part of the wild river area. 
Any land transferred hereunder to the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
administration as part of a wild river area 
in connection with the National Forest Sys- 
tem shall become national forest land. 

(c) Within the exterior boundaries of a 
wild river area or portion thereof under his 
administration, the Secretary of the Interior 
or the Secretary of Agriculture may acquire 
lands and waters or interests therein by 
donation, purchase with donated or appro- 
priated funds, exchange, or otherwise. Any 
such lands acquired by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture within or adjacent to a national 
forest shall upon acquisition become national 
forest lands. Money appropriated for Fed- 
eral purposes from the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund shall be available for the 
acquisition of property for the purposes of 
this Act. F 

(d) A wild river area-shall be administered 
for the purposes of water conservation, 
scenic, fish, wildlife, and outdoor recreation 
values contributing to public enjoyment, 
but without limitation on other uses, in- 
cluding timber haryesting and livestock graz- 
ing, that are harmonious with these pur- 
poses. The Secretary of the Interior, in ad- 
ministering such areas, may utilize such 
statutory authorities relating to areas of the 
National Park System and such statutory 
authorities otherwise available to him for 
recreation and preservation purposes, and 
the conservation and management of natural 
resources, as he deems appropriate to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, in administering such areas, 
shall utilize the statutory authorities relat- 
ing to the national forests in such manner 
as he deems appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


Sec, 5. (a) The Federal Power Commission 
shall not authorize the construction, oper- 
ation, or maintenance of any dam or other 
project work under the Federal Power Act 
(41 Stat. 1063), as amended (16 U.S.C. 791a 
et seq.), in any wild river area except as 
specifically authorized by the Congress. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall affect the 
applicability of the United States mining 
and mineral leasing laws within the National 
Wild Rivers System, except that all prospect- 
ing, all mining operations, and all other ac- 
tivities on a mining claim perfected after 
the date of this Act, either before or after the 
issuance of patent, and all mining operations 
and other activities under a mineral lease, 
license, or permit hereafter issued, shall be 
subject to such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Interior or the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the case of national forest lands, may 
prescribe to effectuate the purposes of this 
Act. Any patent so issued shall recite this 
limitation. All such regulations shall pro- 
vide among other things for safeguards 
against pollution of the river. Any portion 
of a wild river area that is within the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System shall 
be subject to the mining and mineral leas- 
ing provisions of both the Wilderness Act 
and this Act, and in case of conflict the 
more restrictive provisions shall apply. 

(c) The head of any Federal agency ad- 
ministering a wild river area shall cooperate 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and with the appropriate State wa- 
ter pollution control agencies, for the pur- 
pose of eliminating or diminishing the pol- 
lution of waters within a wild river area. 

(d) The jurisdiction of the States and the 
United States over waters of any stream in- 
cluded in a wild river area shall be de- 
termined by established principles of law. 
For the purpose of this Act, any taking by 
the United States of a water right that is 
beneficially used at the time a wild river 
area is established, that is vested under 
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State law at that time, and that prior to the 
date of this Act would have been compen- 
sable, shall entitle the owner thereof to just 
compensation. 

(e) Nothing in this Act shall affect the 
jurisdiction or responsibilities of the States 
under other provisions of law with respect 
to fish and wildlife. 

Seci»6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


GRADUAL REDUCTION AND ELIMI- 
NATION OF TAX ON TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide for the gradual redue- 
tion and eventual elimination of the tax 
on general telephone service. 

The tax on general telephone service 
was imposed at the beginning of World 
War II, along with taxes on other utility 
services, in order to reduce traffic on the 
war-loaded communications network. 
However, this tax is still in effect despite 
the fact that there has been a tremen- 
dous expansion of our communications 
systems, and the wartime emergency has 
long since passed. The telephone is the 
only household utility subject to selective 
excise tax. Other services, such as elec- 
tric power and land transportation, have 
had the tax removed. 

I think that there can be little argu- 
ment that the telephone today is a nec- 
essary household item. Therefore, the 
continuation of this tax cannot be justi- 
fied on that ground. Police, fire, and 
other emergency protection is largely de- 
pendent on telephone service. Although 
less than 40 percent of U.S. households 
had telephone service in 1940, the per- 
centage has doubled since then and now 
well over 80 percent of all households 
have a telephone. Even among those 
households with less than $3,000 annual 
income, the so-called poverty level, as 
described by this administration, about 
50 percent have telephone service. 

The gradual elimination of the gen- 
eral telephone tax. would provide sig- 
nificant tax relief to those people who 
need it most—the middle and low income 
families. Bureau of Census figures for 
March 1960 show that 86 percent of 
households with telephones had annual 
incomes of less than $10,000; 53 percent 
had incomes of less than $6,000; and 20 
percent had incomes of less than $3,000. 
Since nearly half the revenue raised by 
this tax comes from business users, its 
elimination would mean lower costs for 
essential products and services, which 
would also be a tremendous benefit to 
middle and lower income families. 

The continuation of the general tele- 
phone tax also has the effect of causing 
more large business communications 
users to own and operate their own com- 
munications facilities in order to avoid 
the tax. This leads to higher cost com- 
mon carrier service for small users and 
to less efficient use of the Nation's com- 
munications resources. 

The arguments in favor of the repeal 
of this tax have been ably presented 
many times. The only reason for its 
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continuance is its desirability as a reve- 
nue-raising device. I think my bill elim- 
inates the difficulties which would ac- 
company a sudden revenue loss, and at 
the same time permits us to keep faith 
with the American people. 

The revenue from the general tele- 
phone tax for 1965 is estimated at $550 
million, based on a tax rate of 10 per- 
cent. My bill would reduce this by one- 
fifth, or by about $110 million for the 
first year. The tax would be further re- 
duced by one-fifth each year until its 
complete elimination by January 1, 1969. 

By so doing, we would avoid the dis- 
ruption of revenue loss within 1 year, 
and it would result in the complete elim- 
ination of this tax over a period of 
time, an elimination which seems highly 
desirable to almost all of the American 
public. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1447) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
for the gradual reduction and eventual 
elimination of the tax on general tele- 
phone service, introduced by Mr. Dom- 
INICK, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF ANTIDUMPING ACT 
OF 1921 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself and Senators Dopp, 
EDWARD KENNEDY, and RIBICOFF, I send to 
the desk, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Antidumping Act of 1921 
to prevent the dumping of surplus fire- 
arms and ammunition by foreign govern- 
ments. 

The dumping of these products has 
created a serious problem for American 
companies affiliated with the sporting- 
arms industry. Although the Senate 
Finance Committee in its report on the 
antidumping law amendments of 1958 
stated that “the antidumping feature of 
our Tariff Act is of considerable impor- 
tance in protecting domestic industries 
from inroads of foreign goods sold or of- 
fered for sale at less than fair value,” it 
has not been of assistance to this par- 
ticular industry. Approximately 100,000 
foreign military surplus firearms were 
imported during 1964. Further, there is 
no indication as to how many foreign 
military surplus firearms are in bonded 
warehouses at various U.S. ports since 
these guns do not appear as “imports into 
the United States” until such time as 
duty has been paid on them. 

Our bill would seek to remedy this 
situation by bringing the antidumping 
law into operation when foreign govern- 
ment surplus firearms and ammunition 
are imported at a price that is less than 
the cost of production as determined in 
the manner provided by law. 

We all know of the difficulties which 
have arisen in recent years because of the 
ease with which individuals can obtain 
guns regardless of the purposes for which 
they will be used. We would hope that, 
quite apart from the remedy which this 
legislation would provide to an indus- 
try which is important to our Nation, a 
major effect of this legislation would be 
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to reduce the availability of surplus fire- 
arms at prices that are attractive to 
juveniles and to petty criminals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1448) to amend the Anti- 
dumping Act, 1921, in order to provide 
that the foreign market value of im- 
ported firearms and ammunition which 
have been disposed of as surplus by a for- 
eign government shall, for the purposes 
of such act, be not less than the con- 
structed value of the merchandise; intro- 
duced by Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF CON- 
GRESS THAT THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK SHOULD RAISE ITS LEGAL 
DRINKING AGE TO 21 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I submit 
a Senate concurrent resolution, on be- 
half of myself and the junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], for 
appropriate reference. 

The concurrent resolution would ex- 
press the sense of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives that the State 
of New York should raise its minimum 
legal drinking age from 18 to 21. This 
would make the same minimum drinking 
age effective in the five States and Can- 
ada which border on New York. 

The concurrent resolution was sub- 
mitted earlier in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Congresswoman FLORENCE 
P. Dwyer. Iam honored by the cospon- 
sorship of Senator Rusicorr, the former 
Governor of Connecticut and a leader in 
national highway safety. I ask that the 
resolution be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 24) was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, as follows: 

S. CoN. Res. 24 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring): 

Whereas the State of New York is the only 
one of the fifty States which permits by law 
the sale of liquor to boys and girls of 
eighteen years of age; and 

Whereas the five States which border on 
New York—New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and Vermont—to- 
gether with the Government of Canada all 
restrict the sale of alcoholic beverages to 
persons twenty-one years of age or older; and 

Whereas over the years, a thriving trade 
has developed at many points along the 
border of New York adjacent to its five 
neighboring States and Canada in which bars 
and taverns cater to teenagers from outside 
New York who are prohibited from purchas- 
ing and consuming alcoholic beverages by 
the laws of their own jurisdictions; and 

Whereas many boys and girls as young as 
fourteen and fifteen years of age, and there- 
fore manifestly immature, are able to mis- 
represent their age as eighteen and pur- 
chase and consume such alcoholic beverages 
in New York; and 

Whereas the unsupervised and unre- 
stricted drinking of alcoholic beverages by 
teenagers, in public and private, has been 
demonstrated to result in a variety of harm- 
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ful, antisocial and immoral activities and 
behavior including, but not limited to, reck- 
less and drunken driving, assaults upon 
persons and property and other forms of 
delinquency; and 

Whereas teenage drinking in New York and 
the behavior associated with it have directly 
resulted in a growing number of deaths, in- 
juries, and destruction of property in the 
States adjoining New York; and 

Whereas the burdens on law enforcement 
Officials in the jurisdictions adjacent to New 
York have increased proportionately and have 
necessitated such extraordinary procedures 
as the erection of roadblocks to apprehend 
teenagers returning from drinking in. New 
York; and 

Whereas the Governors of the several 
States, individually and in association with 
each other through such groups as the New 
England Governors Conference, together with 
other State officials outside New York have 
frequently and formally protested to the 
Governor and the Legislature of New York 
that the disparity in minimum legal drink- 
ing ages has created serious health and 
safety problems for their respective States 
and have petitioned New York to raise its 
drinking age to twenty-one; and : 

Whereas, despite many official and unof- 
ficial studies of the issue and massive eyi- 
dence of the need to increase the drinking 
age in New York from eighteen to twenty- 
one, the government of New York has failed 
to take appropriate action; and 

Whereas the issue of teenage drinking in 
New York has for many years ceased to be 
an intrastate matter, of interest and con- 
cern solely to the people and the government 
of New York, and has had increasingly crit- 
ical interstate effects and implications; and 

Whereas the failure of New York to take 
remedial action and its persistence in pro- 
viding havens wherein young people from 
outside the State can obtain alcoholic bever- 
ages denied them in their own States has 
omon a 5 45 — in the official relations 

een New York and its neighboring 
States; and 5 

Whereas the only practicable means of re- 
solving the dispute is for the State of New 
York to raise its legal minimum drinking age 
to twenty-one; and 

Whereas Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate of the United 
States, as elected officials representing the 
people of their respective States and districts, 
have an interest in the teenage drinking 
problem arising from their obligation to pro- 
tect the health, safety, and welfare of the 
people they represent; and 

Whereas serious constitutional questions 
might be raised with respect to any attempt 
by the Congress to legislate directly with re- 
gard to the transportation and sale of al- 
coholic beverages within the several States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America hereby express their— 

(1) concern at the evidence of the harm- 
ful effects on young people, the growing 
threat to highway safety, and the deteriorat- 
ing relations between the several States di- 
rectly resulting from New York State’s mini- 
mum legal drinking age of eighteen; and 

(2) support of the efforts of responsible 
officials of the several States adjoining New 
York to persuade the State of New York to 
raise its drinking age from eighteen to 
twenty-one. 

Sec. 2. It is the sense of the Senate and 
House of Representatives that the Governor 
and the Legislature of the State of New York, 
in the interests of harmony and cooperation 
between the States, of the promotion of 
highway safety, and of the health, safety, and 
welfare of the people of the States bordering 
on New York, should take appropriate action 
at the earliest practicable time to raise the 
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State's minimum legal drinking age from 
eighteen to twenty-one. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, residents of 
New Jersey have long been concerned 
about the unusual situation in the neigh- 
boring State of New York, which permits 
youngsters in the age bracket of 18 to 21 
to buy drinks freely. This unsupervised 
and unrestricted drinking of alcoholic 
beverages by teenagers, in public and 
private, has resulted in a variety of 
harmful activities, including reckless 
and drunken driving, assaults upon per- 
sons and property, and other forms of 
delinquency. 

It is heartening to many of us that 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, of New York, 
last week said that he would approve a 
bill to raise New York’s minimum drink- 
ing age from 18 to 21, should the New 
York State Legislature pass such a bill. 

The New York State Legislature is in 
session currently, and I am hopeful that 
the announcement by the Governor, 
added to the fact that the majority party 
in the New York State Legislature has a 
platform plank which supports such leg- 
islation, will result in finally ending this 
difficult and dangerous situation. 

Numerous public officials and publica- 
tions have pointed to the need for such 
legislative action, and I am hopeful that 
the adoption of a concurrent resolution 
in the House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the United States will expedite 
action by our friends in New York State. 
As Congresswoman Dwyer has pointed 
out, in New Jersey alone during the 7- 
year period of 1955 through 1961, there 
were 27 accidents, 33 fatalities and 55 in- 
juries resulting directly from the drink- 
ing of alcoholic beverages in New York 
by New Jersey drivers under 21 years of 
age. Since then, the rate has nearly 
doubled. In the 3-year period from 1962 
through 1964 there were 19 accidents, 24 
deaths, and 33 injuries from the same 
cause. 

Dramatic facts such as these under- 
score the need for prompt and effective 
action, and I am grateful to Senator 
Rrgrcorr for joining with me in this bi- 
partisan effort. We shall do everything 
we can to bring an end to this unwhole- 
some situation. 


MEDICARE—AMENDMENTS (AMEND- 
MENTS NO. 47 THROUGH NO. 51) 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, although 
I am a cosponsor of S. 395, introduced 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL], and still believe that this 
is probably the best of all proposals for 
providing health care for older people, 
I am also a realist. 

The House is now considering the ad- 
ministration’s medicare bill—a measure 
which has been built up in the public 
mind far beyond its capacity to provide 
benefits. 

Since the administration controls both 
Houses of Congress by a 2-to-1 mar- 
gin, however, it would seem that the Pres- 
ident’s desire will likely prevail. 

If medicare is to prevail, as now seems 
likely, it should provide benefits some- 
where near commensurate with the ex- 
pectation that have been built up for it. 
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I am, therefore, offering five amend- 
ments to S. 1 which will, if approved, 
have the effect of really benefiting those 
older people who might be left high and 
dry under the bill as now written. 

I ask that these amendments be print- 
ed and referred to the committee which 
will consider the bill itself. 

These amendments will not by any 
means insure a perfect bill or even an 
adequate bill and I may offer others later 
on. 

They will, however, go far toward pre- 
venting disappointment among those 
who have been led to believe that they 
would be helped by S. 1 as now written. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and appropriately referred. 

(The amendments were referred to the 
Committee on Finance.) 


WINFIELD K. DENTON LOCKS AND 
DAM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, my 
legal residence is at Evansville, Ind., on 
the Ohio River. It is a community in 
which I took my undergraduate work in 
college at Evansville College, whose 
basketball exploits have this year re- 
ceived national attention because the 
team is unbeaten. 

It is also a community which I served 
as mayor before coming to this body. 

During the many years in which I was 
a part of the educational, civic, govern- 
mental, and political life of Evansville, 
WINFIELD K. DENTON was a leader in all 
these fields. WINFIELD K. DENTON has 
served his city, his area, his State, and 
his Nation in many outstanding ways. 

Mr. Denton was an officer in the U.S. 
Army in World War I and in World War 
II. He was a member of the Indiana 
General Assembly. He has been prose- 
cuting attorney in Vanderburgh County. 
With the exception of a single 2-year 
period, WINFIELD K. DENTON has repre- 
sented the Eighth Congressional District 
of Indiana in the Congress since Jan- 
uary 1949. 

Of all the fields in which Representa- 
tive Denton has worked, none has met 
with more outstanding success than his 
efforts at water resource conservation 
and development. Representative Den- 
ton is a champion of effective develop- 
ment and use of good, clean water and 
of preventing the kind of floods that all 
of us who live along the great avenue of 
the Ohio River find all too familiar. 

Currently, as my colleagues know, the 
Ohio River is being recanalized to make 
it more able to cope with the needs of a 
growing America and a growing Ameri- 
can heartland. The Ohio River carries 
vastly more tonnage than any other 
waterway in the entire world, including 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Near its beautiful waters grow corn, 
soybeans, pastureland, wheat, and much 
of America’s food and fiber. Under the 
adjacent lands lie coal, oil, gypsum, lime- 
stone, and other valuable minerals. 
Along its banks are new industries pro- 
viding power for atomic development and 
new industries pouring forth aluminum 
and other modern necessities. Abraham 
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Lincoln’s ferryboat plied the Ohio near 
Rockport, Ind. 

Yet, the beauty of the river and its 
valley is only now beginning to be tapped 
for recreation, for tourist attractions, for 
transportation, and for industry. 

One man whose steadfast devotion to 
the Ohio River and its development who 
has made much of this possible is WIN- 
FIELD K. DENTON. 

Near the landing place of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s ferry new locks are being con- 
structed at Cannelton, Ind. It is a 
matter of right, Mr. President, that these 
locks be named for Representative Den- 
ton who would in this way, in his life- 
time receive some recognition for his 
magnificent and unsung service to his 
constituents and to all America. 

Therefore, I propose and introduce 
legislation herewith to rename the Can- 
nelton locks and dam on the Ohio River 
“Winfield K. Denton locks and dam.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1453) to change the name 
of the Cannelton locks and dam in the 
State of Indiana to the Winfield K. 
Denton locks and dam, introduced by 
Mr. HARTKE, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


INCOME TAX CREDIT FOR EX- 
PENSES IN PROVIDING HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
added as a cosponsor of S, 12, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow a credit against income tax 
to individuals for certain expenses in- 
curred in providing higher education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, it is 
well known that the cost of higher 
education is increasing every year. The 
many parents across the Nation who are 
providing their children with a college 
education are most aware of this. They 
have been meeting these necessary but 
heavy expenditures in spite of our tax 
laws, which do not, in my view, fully rec- 
ognize the dependency of children in 
college. In many cases, young people 
have not been able to continue their 
education because of the high costs. 
With the increasing number of college- 
age people and the growing need for ad- 
vanced education, this problem is becom- 
ing more serious. Our tax laws should be 
amended to encourage rather than 
discourage advanced education. It is 
clearly in the best interest of the country 
that such a change be made. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am cospon- 
soring S. 12 because it provides this nec- 
essary tax change. There are many 
features of the bill which recommend it 
over other legislation to amend our tax 
laws. It also complements other meas- 
ures designed to aid higher education. 

In the first place, the bill recognizes 
that families with different income levels 
face different problems when it comes to 
financing their children’s higher educa- 
tion. The lower income families have 
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traditionally been favored when scholar- 
ships are offered. For example, nearly 
three-fourths of the National Defense 
Education Act loans were granted to 
families with incomes of less than $6,000. 
On the other hand, high-income families 
do not face such a strain when paying 
for college education. Therefore, the bill 
gives less tax relief for families with in- 
come over $25,000 and no relief at all for 
a family earning $57,500 or more. 

Since the many families in the middle- 
income group are hit the hardest when 
their sons and daughters go to school, 
this bill is designed to help that 62 per- 
cent of familiies with incomes between 
$3,000 and $10,000. Nearly two-thirds of 
the total tax saving will accrue to this 
middle-income group, 

Second, the proposed amendment al- 
lows a tax credit on as much as $1,500 
of college expenses. This is better than 
a tax exemption or deduction which only 
reduces taxable income because families 
in the lower tax brackets realize little 
savings by just reducing their taxable 
income. A tax credit, on the other hand, 
is a direct reduction from the taxpay- 
ment. After the taxpayer computes his 
taxes due the Government, he will reduce 
that payment depending on how much 
he has spent for certain college ex- 
penses—tuition, books, fees, and sup- 
plies. The tax credit will reduce the 
first $200 of such expenses by 75 percent. 
Therefore, he must pay only one-fourth 
of college expenses up to $200, The next 
$300 of expenses will be reduced by 25 
percent due to the tax credit. The final 
$1,000 of expenses results in a 10-per- 
cent tax saving. 

This feature recognizes the difference 
between those who attend public school 
and those in private colleges. The 
largest percentage reduction goes to 
those with children in the relatively low 
cost State universities and land-grant 
institutions since they will pay only 25 
percent of college expenses up to $200. 
Parents with children in higher cost pri- 
vate schools will receive more dollars of 
tax credit, but will pay a higher per- 
centage of their expenses. 

Another feature of the bill which de- 
serves attention is that anyone who pays 
for a student’s college education will be 
eligible for the tax credit. This includes 
parents, students themselves, or any- 
one else. This encourages private 
sources to finance college students. 

I am cosponsoring the bill because it, 
above all other such tax amendments, 
deals directly with one of the country’s 
great national problems. That problem 
is how can the average American afford 
to give his son or daughter the education 
necessary to succeed in our rapidly 
changing world. As a nation, we must 
make this investment in our future. It 
promises to yield a far greater return 
than the nominal cost of some lost tax 
revenue. As a cosponsor, I urge sup- 
ard of this important proposed legis- 

on. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, at its 

next printing, I ask unanimous consent 

that the name of the Senator from Idaho 
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[Mr. CHURCH] be added as a cosponsor 
of the bill (S. 709) to amend the Con- 
solidated Farmers Home Administration 
Act of 1961 in order to increase the lim- 
itation on the amount of loans which 
may be insured under subtitle A, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, at its 
next printing, I ask unanimous consent 
that the name of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WrLL1aAMs] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 708) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide that only those clubs whose annual 
dues exceed $25 a year will be subject 
to the tax on club dues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr, President, on 
January 26, 1965, I introduced a bill (S. 
735) creating a commission to be known 
as the Commission for Elimination of 
Pornographic Materials. I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing 
of the bill, the name of the senior Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] be listed 
as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 974) to amend 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962, as amended, and for 
other purposes, the names of Senators 
RANDOLPH, KENNEDY Of Massachusetts, 
NELSON, Prouty, and Javits be added 
as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 1045) to establish 
a Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and for other purposes, the 
name of Mr. Typrncs be added as a co- 
sponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, 24 other 
Senators have joined with me as co- 
sponsors of my bill, S. 1203, concerning 
income tax deductibility for the expense 
of teachers in continuing their educa- 
tion. The bill was held at the desk 
through last Friday, but two of my col- 
leagues who desire to join us were not 
included in the first printing of the bill. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the names of Senator CLARK and Senator 
Munpt may also be added at the next 
printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, at its 
next printing, I ask unanimous consent 
that the name of the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] be added as a cospon- 
sor of the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 2) to establish a Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 
Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the following 
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names have been added as additional 
cosponsors for the following bills: 


Authority of February 10, 1965: 

S. 1095. A bill to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to increase the rates of basic 
pay for members of the uniformed services: 

Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
HARTKE, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. Lona of Missouri, 
Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. McGee, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
MONTOYA, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. Typrnes, and Mr. 
YARBOROUGH. 

Authority of February 17, 1965: i 

S. 1172. A bill to establish a National 
Teacher Corps: Mr. CLARK, Mr. WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, and Mr. YARBOROUGH. 

Authority of February 18, 1965: 

S. 1203. A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954, to authorize and facilitate 
the deduction from gross income by teachers 
of the expenses of education (including cer- 
tain travel) undertaken by them, and to 
provide a uniform method of providing en- 
titlement to such deduction: Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. Fona, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. MCINTYRE, Mr. MILLER, Mr. MON- 
DALE, Mr. Montoya, Mr. Moss, Mr. PELL, Mr, 
RANDOLPH, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr, SMATHERS, Mr. 
Tower, Mr, Trrxos, Mr. WitLiams of New 
Jersey, and Mr, YARBOROUGH. 

Authority of February 23, 1965; 

S. 1251. A bill to prescribe certain safety 
features for all motor vehicles manufactured 
for, sold, or shipped in interstate commerce: 
Mr. BIBLE, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. INOUYE, Mr; Mc- 
GEE, Mr. Morse, Mr. Moss, Mrs. NEUBERGER, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. RANDOLPH, and Mr, YAR- 
BOROUGH. 

Authority of February 25, 1965: 

S. 1297. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to fix the silyer content 
of certain coins of the United States; and 
for other purposes: Mr. GRUENING. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 8, 1965, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 301) to pro- 
mote public knowledge of progress and 
achievement in astronautics and related 
sciences through the designation of a 
special day in honor of Dr. Robert Hutch- 
ings Goddard, the father of modern rock- 
ets, missiles, and astronautics. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. COOPER: 

Address delivered by Senator RANDOLPH be- 
fore 20th annual convention, National Lime- 
stone Institute, Inc., Washington, D.C., Jan- 
uary 18, 1965. 


STATEMENT BY THE ATTORNEY 
GENERAL ON THE TESTIMONY 
GIVEN BY DON B. REYNOLDS BE- 


FORE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, last 
Thursday two Members of our friendly 
party across the aisle undertook to criti- 
cize rather stringently the action of the 
majority of the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration in relying on 
a memorandum prepared by the FBI for 
the Attorney General dealing with the 
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credibility of one of the witnesses, Don 
B. Reynolds, who appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

I should like to read into the RECORD 
a brief statement made to the press on 
Thursday evening by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Nicholas deB. Katzenbach: 


STATEMENT BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Questions have been raised about the De- 
partment of Justice report to the Senate 
Rules Committee concerning testimony given 
by Don B. Reynolds in executive session on 
December 1, 1964. The Department sub- 
mitted this report to the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee on February 25, 1965, pursuant to the 
unanimous request of the members of the 
committee that the Department investigate 
allegations made by Mr. Reynolds at this 
executive session. 

This report was a detailed, 16,000-word 
résumé of extensive FBI investigation of each 
of Mr. Reynolds’ allegations. I submitted it 
to the committee in the belief that it ac- 
curately described the investigation. 

In the light of the questions raised, how- 
ever, there are two statements which should 
be made about the investigation and the 
report. First, Mr. Hoover has confirmed to 
me that no limitations were placed on the 
FBI in this investigation. Second, Mr. Hoover 
has reviewed this report and confirms my 
belief that the report is accurate and suc- 
cinctly portrays the facts developed during 
the FBI investigation. 

MARCH 4, 1965. 


PROPOSED REVISION OF COTTON 
PROGRAM 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
there is ample evidence that a piecemeal 
and patchwork approach accomplishes 
little, if anything, toward alleviating the 
problems of agriculture in the United 
States. It has long been my contention 
that rather than solving these problems, 
it compounds them. 

No better demonstration of this fact 
can be found than in the hodgepodge 
of laws relating to cotton. In 1963, I 
urged Congress to adopt a cotton pro- 
gram which would mark a new approach 
and which would release cotton from 
the bonds of past mistakes and ineffec- 
tive laws. My bill was cosponsored in 
the Senate by the then Senator from 
Minnesota, who is now the distinguished 
Vice President of the United States. The 
Talmadge-Humphrey bill was designed 
to strike the shackles of Government 
bondage from the cotton farmer, to give 
him an opportunity to farm, to increase 
his income, and to get the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of the business of buying, 
selling, storing, shipping, and giving away 
cotton. At the same time, the Talmadge- 
Humphrey bill was aimed at eliminating 
the inequitable two-priced cotton sys- 
tem, thereby putting American textile 
manufacturers on an equal competitive 
basis with foreign mills. And not the 
least important feature of the Talmadge- 
Humphrey bill was that it would have 
greatly reduced Government costs and 
brought much needed relief to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. In the simplest and most 
direct terms possible, the Talmadge- 
Humphrey bill was designed to restore 
cotton to the free enterprise system. 

Unfortunately, various segments of the 
cotton industry were divided as to what 
action should be taken relative to cotton, 
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with the result that the Congress again 
resorted to piecemeal and stopgap legis- 
lation. 

And what, Mr. President, has been the 
record since then? The situation has 
not improved and in some respects, it 
has worsened. On February 25, I re- 
ceived a letter from Idris Traylor, presi- 
dent of the Lubbock Cotton Exchange 
at Lubbock, Tex. Mr. Traylor states: 


The present cotton program is not working 
successfully. It has brought about a de- 
crease in cotton exports, an increase in Gov- 
ernment cotton stocks and much added costs, 
and a reduction in the cotton farmers in- 
come. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Traylor’s letter in its entirety be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LUBBOCK COTTON EXCHANGE, 
Lubbock, Ter., February 25, 1965. 
SENATOR HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. . 

Dear SENATOR TALMADGE: This is to be a 
lengthy letter and I beg of you to please read 
its entirety as it is the only way we have of 
conveying to you the seriousness of cotton 
and the cotton industry. The present cot- 
ton program is not working successfully. It 
has brought about a decrease in cotton ex- 
ports, an increase in Government cotton 
stocks and much added costs, and a reduc- 
tion in the cotton farmers income. 

For a period beginning August 1, 1964, to 
the present, cotton exports are about 40 
percent of what they were a year ago during 
this same period: Exports in the 1963-64 
season were 5,700,000 bales. The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates that ex- 
ports for the current season will reach ap- 
proximately 4,500,000 bales. The cotton 
trade believes the export figure will be some- 
where around 3 million bales. Up to Febru- 
ary 9, 1965, we have only exported 1,758,000 
bales. As of now, the total number of bales 
that have been taken into the loan this sea- 
son is 6,946,000. We have redeemed 832,100 
bales up through February 5, 1965. The Goy- 
ernment has 10 sales programs currently 
being conducted. Cotton sales of three of 
these programs are listed below, these figures 
being the sales through February 8, 1965: 


A SET e = ee Ae a gc ae E 1, 722, 986 
NOO a os ice yatta, lS a 478, 154 
BO, Oa Bee aS SSE a Eas eas 486, 456 

(4G Rien Soe ee 2, 687, 596 


The figures on the other seven programs 
are negligible and would not affect the above 
figure. As you can see, the Government has 
accumulated over 3 million more bales 
added to their already tremendous stock. 
The Government stock August 1, 1961, was 
approximately, 1,485,000 bales. Today it is 
pushing the 14 million bale mark and is cost- 
ing the Government hundreds of millions of 
dollars to carry on this program. 

The cotton marketing co-ops in Texas have 
been a detriment to the marketing program. 
Unfortunately, they are encouraged by the 
Department of Agriculture. Some of these 
co-ops have cotton storage facilities and offer 
premiums to producers to surrender control 
of cotton to them after which a good per- 
centage of this cotton is dead to the market 
as storage fees are more profitable than what 
these co-ops can garner for merchandising 
operations. The Government, of course, is 
paying the bill. E 

On the south plains of Texas, we raise ap- 
proximately 2 million bales and the past two 
seasons saw 60-70 percent going into Govern- 
ment loans through co-ops and form A’s. As 
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you know, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
ran completely out of money and 2 weeks 
ago was appropriated another $1,600 million 
to carry on for the balance of the season. 

In years past, the Department of Agricul- 
ture would confer with the cotton trade rela- 
tive to what was needed, but this is no longer 
the case. Last season, the Department 
secretly conceived and suddenly announced 
the NOC-25 program whereby charges on 
form G and A were canceled with the Gov- 
ernment taking the loss on all these carrying 
charges. No one can estimate the loss to 
merchants who were then carrying stocks 
of cotton and bearing all the cost of the 
carrying charges. This action shook the con- 
fidence of the entire legitimate cotton trade 
which resulted in hand-to-mouth buying and 
forced more cotton into the loan. 

The elimination of micronaire premiums 
and discounts in the loan was a d 
factor for cotton. Premiums and discounts 
are now figured by the Government in its 
sales of acquired cotton while cotton con- 
tinues to enter the loan with no distinction 
between low and high micronaire readings, 
New crop sales are adversely affected as a re- 
sult of this. We urge restoration of the 
premiums and discounts in succeeding loans, 

In Lubbock, Tex., alone, there have been 
22 legitimate cotton offices closed in the past 
2 years and these were all taxpaying firms. 

There is only one simple solution to this 
serious condition and that is to pay the 
farmer a direct subsidy. The direct subsidy 
should be supplemented by support prices at 
a level that will permit cotton to move at 
the world price. Give them enough subsidy 
that they can survive and let them sell their 
cotton whether it go export or domestic. 
This will eliminate the tremendous Govern- 
ment cost and the cotton merchants of the 
United States will find a place somewhere in 
the world for every bale of American cotton. 
It will eventually restore our future markets 
whereby the cotton merchants can again 
stock cotton and protect themselves by 
hedges in the future market. The Tal- 
madge-Humphrey bill provided for a direct 
subsidy when it was introduced into Con- 
gress last year. This is the best farm bill 
that has been presented to the Congress in 
many years. Our Congressman told us that 
the farmers did not want a direct subsidy. 
We have talked to thousands and they cer- 
tainly do not oppose taking the subsidy. 
Wheat producers receive a direct subsidy and 
are very much satisfied with this direct sub- 
sidy. 

The survival of the cotton industry de- 
pends on your decision, and we plead with 
you to study this carefully and help us in 
our fight to survive. If you should want 
any information, we shall be glad to help 
in any way we can. 

Yours very truly, 
IpRIs TRAYLOR, 
President, Lubbock Cotton Exchange. 


REAPPORTIONMENT OF STATE 
LEGISLATURES 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, ever 
since 1910, the people of California have 
enjoyed the right of initiative and refer- 
endum under our State constitution. By 
“initiative” I mean that under the Cali- 
fornia constitution the people are given 
the right to initiate, by appropriate peti- 
tion, suggested legislation or changes in 
their State constitution. By “referen- 
dum,” I mean that right by which the 
people themselves may refer actions on 
the part of the State legislature to the 
electorate, who then may finally deter- 
mine whether they want or do not want 
to retain the legislation previously ap- 
proved by the legislature. 
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The other day, I had an opportunity 
to appear before the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary which, as Sen- 
ators know, is considering a proposed 
constitutional amendment to provide 
that the people in each State shall have 
& continuing right at the ballot box to 
determine the apportionment of one 
house of a two-house legislature based 
on factors other than population. 

On the occasion of my appearance, I 
suggested to the subcommittee that it 
seriously consider writing into the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment—which 
I have coauthored, by the way—the right 
on the part of the people in each State 
to initiate legislation in the field of re- 
apportionment. If this proposal were 
adopted, I think it would be one more 
clear demonstration that our proposed 
constitutional amendment seeks to give 
to the people themselves, at the ballot 
box, under judicial review, a continuing 
right to make their own determination 
with respect to apportionment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my comments to the 
subcommittee be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PARTIAL Text oF REMARKS BY U.S. SENATOR 
THOMAS H. KucHEL, BEFORE THE SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS, MARCH 3, 1965 


Mr. Chairman, I believe that a constitu- 
tional amendment should be submitted by 
Congress for ratification at the State level 
which would permit the people of a State 
to determine whether or not they desire one 
house of a bicameral Sate legislature to be 
apportioned on other than a strict popula- 
tion basis. Thus, I coauthored Senate Joint 
Resolution 2 introduced by Senator Dirksen 
and almost 40 of our colleagues in both 
parties. 

On June 15, 1964, in Reynolds v. Sims and 
several related cases, the Supreme Court of 
the United States found it had no choice 
but to apply the principle of one-man one- 
vote in accordance with the spirit of the 
equal protection of the laws clause of the 
14th amendment to our Constitution. In 
brief, after years of failure by many State 
legislatures to resolve questions of malap- 
portionment in their own State, the Court 
found it had no choice but to take the course 
which it did. A constitutional vacuum 
clearly existed as that great document did 
not specify the representational relationship 
which should exist between the citizens of 
a State and its State legislature. 

I have long been impressed with the wis- 
dom uttered by Justice Brandeis when he 
dissented in New State Ice Co. v. Liebmann 
(285 U.S. 262 (1932)): 

“To stay experimentation in things social 
and economic is a grave responsibility. De- 
nial of the right to experiment may be 
fraught with serious consequences to the 
Nation. It is one of the happy incidents of 
the Federal system that a single courageous 
State may, if its citizens choose, serve as a 
laboratory; and try novel social and economic 
experiments without risk to the rest of the 
country. This Court has the power to pre- 
vent an experiment. We may strike down 
the statute which embodies it on the ground 
that, in our opinion, the measure is arbi- 
trary, capricious or unreasonable. We have 
power to do this, because the due process 
clause has been held by the Court applicable 
to matters of substantive law as well as to 
matters of procedure. But in the exercise 
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of this high power, we must be ever on our 
guard, lest we erect our prejudices into legal 
principles. If we would guide by the light 
of reason, we must let our minds be bold.” 

Both in governmental organization and in 
the policies which it seeks to out, a 
State should have the opportunity, if its 
people so desire, to serve as a laboratory and 
to experiment with the relationship between 
the elected and the electorate which might 
best fit its needs. Thus, Congress has a duty 
to render a decision on basic policy by sub- 
mitting a constitutional amendment dealing 
with apportionment to permit the people in 
each State to decide on a continuing basis 
what form of legislative representation they 
desire. The people may, if they desire, 
choose the criterion of “one-man, one-vote.” 
It is possible that because of overriding his- 
toric, geographic, economic, and other fac- 
tors in their State, that they would wish to 
select a system of apportionment which ade- 
quately takes such factors into account. 
But let the choice be the peoples’, provided, 
of course, that the system selected does not 
violate other constitutional and statutory 
guarantees such as those prohibiting dis- 
crimination because of race, color, religion, 
national origin, or sex, among others. Any 
reapportionment provision of the Constitu- 
tion must, of course, continue to be subject 
to judicial review in its use by the people of 
the several States as to reasonableness and 
as to fidelity with constitutional guarantees. 

Difficult questions arise as to the applica- 
tion of the “one-man, one-vote” principle be- 
low the State legislative level (such as a 
county board of supervisors or local school 
board) and deviation from its application 
in a unicarmeral situation. I do not believe 
any amendment we submit to the States 
should prohibit this principle from being ap- 
plied in these situations. 

While I recognize the desire for stability 
in governmental institutions, my personal 
view is that we should not limit the time 
period during which the people of a State 
would have the opportunity to decide or to 
reconsider the advisability of apportioning 
one house on other than a population basis 
or of reconstituting the legislative districts. 
Practically, the decennial census will largely 
limit such considerations. 

In California and other Western States, 
the initiative and referendum provide a 
means by which the people can decide fun- 
damental issues such as the one now before 
us. An initiative measure, designed either 
to amend the California Constitution or sim- 
ply to enact legislation, is placed on the ballot 
by the secretary of state when its backers 
secure the signatures of 8 percent of the 
number voting for Governor in the last gen- 
eral election on a petition which sets forth 
in full the proposed amendment or law. The 
question is then decided by a majority vote 
at the next general election or at any special 
statewide election. 

In California, the compulsory constitu- 
tional referendum, provides that, following 
approval by two-thirds of both houses, a 
legislative act to amend the constitution is 
submitted to the people and is agreed to if 
favored by a majority of those voting. The 
State constitution also provides that “if any 
provision or provisions of two or more 
measures, approved by the electors at the 
same election, conflict, the provision or pro- 
visions of the measure receiving the highest 
affirmative vote shall prevail” (art. IV, sec. 1). 

I believe that this committee, in the in- 
terest of uniformity of the way in which the 
people in each State might best make known 
their will on apportioning their legislature, 
and have the potential of expressing their 
views on the issue should a sufficient number 
desire it, may wish to consider the possibility 
of a uniform initiative and referendum pro- 
cedure to apply in each State on this ques- 
tion, At any rate, I hope this committee may 
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consider such subject matter. Thus lan- 
guage might be added to a joint resolution 
reported by this committee which would pro- 
vide: 

"In any State in which the membership of 
any portion of its legislature is allocated 
pursuant to any plan upon a basis other than 
population, such plan shall be resubmitted 
to the qualified electors of that State for ap- 
proval or disapproval, by a majority of the 
votes cast upon such plan in a general or 
special election or in a referendum conducted 
under the law of that State, either by the 
legislature or upon the filing with the chief 
election officer of that State of a petition for 
such resubmittal which bears the duly cer- 
tifled names of qualified electors of that State 
in number at least equal to 5 percent of the 
number of all votes cast for all candidates 
for the office of Governor at the last preced- 
ing general election at which a Governor of 
that State was elected.” 

Finally, I believe this committee should 
give careful consideration to the method the 
States should use in ratifying any proposed 
amendment submitted to them by Congress. 
Certainly, it would not be in the public in- 
terest to have a State legislature, malappor- 
tioned on a “rotten borough” basis, itself 
approve such ratification. One could argue, 
however, that even if this situation did occur, 
the implementation of such an amendment 
would be inoperable in the State, until the 
people of that State themselves, at the ballot 
box, had passed judgment on the question. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before the committee and I urge 
that your committee give early and favorable 
consideration to an appropriate resolution, 
such as Senate Joint Resolution 2, which will 
sh the vexing situation which now 
exists. 


THE NATION’S NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I had 
the honor this morning to speak before 
the 30th North American Wildlife and 
Natural Resources Conference, held at 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel in the Nation’s 
Capital. I ask unanimous consent that 
a partial text of my comments be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RESOURCES OF PEOPLE 


(Partial text of remarks by U.S. Senator 
THomas H. Kuchl. before the 30th North 
American Wildlife and Natural Resources 
Conference, Washington, D.C., March 8, 
1965) 

A great conservationist and dedicated pub- 
lic servant of a former day, the late Republi- 
can Senator Hiram W. Johnson, of California, 
once said: “Since man emancipated himself 
* * + men have been dreaming dreams for 
man and mankind, and it is the dreaming 
of these dreams that has marked the mile- 
posts in human progress during all the cen- 
turies past.” 

Let us ask ourselves, as conservationists: 
What are our dreams for America? 

Are they dreams of green forests, lush val- 
leys, unpolluted rivers, burgeoning wildlife, 
clean air, and mountains primeval? 

Are they dreams of realistic and sensible 
utilization of our natural resources so that 
some of our fellow citizens can earn their 
livelihood in mining, in grazing, in timber, 
and in fishing? 

Are they dreams of roadways spanning the 
continent which are constructed not only 
to move people faster from place to place, 
but also to enrich one’s contact with God's 
handiwork as he drives across our beloved 
land? 
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Are they dreams of windswept skiers, care- 
free boaters, happy picnickers, energetic 
hunters, and leisurely walkers? 

Are they dreams of once raging and turbu- 
lent streams being harnessed to prevent flood 
damage, to provide hydroelectric power for 
the farms, homes, and factories of our Na- 
tion, and to offer recreational opportunities 
which never existed before? 

All these dreams, and many more, are 
shared by those who believe in conservation 
of the resources which belong to all our peo- 
ple, and which must be dedicated to the 
never-ending benefit of all our people. 

For perhaps too long, we have emphasized 
the preservation of our natural resources, 
but we have not given adequate attention to 

the benefits of conservation to 190 
million people who are the beneficiaries of 
this heritage. For perhaps too long, con- 
servationists have neglected the hopes and 
the dreams—and the needs—of the people in 
our cities. There is a real need for the con- 
servationist in America to share his own 
dreams, his own high code, and the benefits 
of his successful labors with his city-dwelling 
brethren and with the urban planners who 
are responsible not only for our urban park 
and recreation programs, but for city hous- 
ing and city environment as well, if we are to 
improve effectively the quality of life for 
every family in our land. Conservation of 
American human resources should go hand 
in hand with preservation of our natural re- 
sources. For contact with nature invigo- 
rates our people. It can, and it does, spiritu- 
ally uplift us all, we who daily bog down in 
the busy work, tensions, and the fast pace 
of an industrial society in this fantastic age 
of nuclear power and scientific miracles. 
Perhaps never before—as in the few remain- 
ing years of this 20th century, as we reach 
out to the moon, the stars and beyond—has 
it been so necessary to reestablish, at the 
same time, our contact with the world about 
us on the mountain tops and in the valleys 
and underneath the seas. 

Let conservationists think about, and work 
for, open space in our cities, and decentral- 
izing some of the labor performed there to 
the countryside. That need be no affront to 
the better life, or to the precepts of conserva- 
tion or of beauty. Let us remember esthet- 
ic considerations, as we construct suburban 
housing development and consider plans for 
re-creation of the central city. Let us devote 
ourselves to the tone and the tempo of Amer- 
ican life wherever it may be. Let us con- 
cern ourselves with the quantity of wild- 
life and the quality of public life, as well. 

Difficult questions and complex decisions 
confront our people—and those you elect to 
represent you at the local, State, and nation- 
al levels—as we seek, you and I, to resolve 
the conflicts which arise in the natural re- 
source area. Should decisions dealing with 
our priceless, and often irreplaceable, natu- 
ral heritage be made solely on the basis of 
how many people will benefit, in the short 
run, or even in the long run? Should these 
decisions be made solely on the basis of the 
activities of either an articulate and dedi- 
cated conservation or user group, without re- 
gard of the effects such a decision may have 
on the well-being of most of the people in 
an area or region? I suspect that the wisest 
policy over the long breadth of time is to 
follow neither course exclusively, but to 
try to seek out the public interest—or what 
is the right thing to do as one sees it—on 
each new challenge as it unfolds, regardless 
of the whims of the many or the failings of 
a few. Principles of sound conservation 
practices remain, of course, immutable. And 
they should be applied in a fashion best 
designed to preserve our heritage and thus 
to serve the people. 

This is not an easy task. One must often 
develop a thick skin, but hopefully not a 
thick head, to fend off the abuse which will 
surely come his way as he makes his choice. 
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In the last Congress, for example, a small 
handful of irrigators accused me of being for 
the “ducks” rather than for the “people” 
when I successfully authored legislation pro- 
viding congressional sanction for boundaries 
of the Tule Lake-Klamath wildlife complex 
As a result of this measure, the water 1 
these great refuges on our public domain 
which are the heart of the Pacific flyway, 
will for the first time be regulated so that 
water levels within them will primarily be 
dedicated to enhance the wildlife in the area. 
When I worked for 5 years with colleagues in 
both parties to enact a measure to establish 
a wilderness preservation system, it was said 
by some user groups that we wanted to lock 
up our primitive and wilderness areas and 
throw the key away. 

For me, those choices were not difficult. 
Regarding the fullest possible development 
and utilization of our water resources, the 
choices are not so easy, as one seeks to bal- 
ance the place and the benefits of flood con- 
trol, hydroelectric power development, pol- 
lution abatement, navigation, recreation, 
wildlife preservation, scenic beauty, and 
esthetic considerations in a single multi- 
purpose, reclamation or public works project. 
Such choices are no longer limited to the 
semiarid West, as concern with the ade- 
quacy—and the quality—of our water supply, 
for example, has become national in scope. 
Falling water tables, water rationing, inferior 
water due to stream pollution are as familiar 
to the Connecticut housewife as to the Cali- 
fornia farmer. Yet, we must act and act 
soon if we are to meet the needs of our 
people in this area. 

Another basic public resource, at long 
last slowly getting our attention, is our vast 
reserve of public lands. The present stat- 
utory policy for our public lands stems large- 
ly from the needs and the requirements and 
the legislation of the 19th century. There is 
a need for realistic and forward-looking cri- 
teria to determine the uses to which such 
lands might best be put to meet the very real 
needs of our people. That study is now be- 
ing undertaken. 

During the last 10 years, the population of 
the United States has increased by 20 per- 
cent. Americans have had more to spend 
and more leisure time. In the same 10-year 
period, recreational boating has increased 
160 percent, fishing 38 percent, and hunting 
29 percent. 

In addition, a great many other Americans, 
who neither boat, nor fish, nor hunt, have a 
continuing interest in the outdoors and en- 
joy the more simple activities such as driv- 
ing, walking, hiking, swimming, and pic- 
nicking. It is estimated that by the year 
2000—just 35 years from now—our popula- 
tion will double and the demand for recrea- 
tion should triple. 

Projections of the demand for electric en- 
ergy—an important byproduct of multipur- 
pose water resource development—show that 
we will probably have three times as great 
requirements in 1980—just 15 years away— 
as we now have. How will these demands 
for vital resources and leisure needs be met? 

The Senate Committee on Public Works 
now has under study proposals for the de- 
velopment of a plan to collect surplus water 
in the Arctic, and, through a system of 
canals, tunnels, and rivers, to distribute it to 
water-scarce areas of Canada, the western 
United States, and northern Mexico. In ad- 
dition, this project—estimated to cost $100 
billion—would provide a waterway from Van- 
couver, British Columbia, on the Pacific, to 
Duluth, Minn., on Lake Superior. The di- 
verse channels would deliver water to the 
northern plains from Alberta to South Da- 
kota, and increase the flow through the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system. As the 
water would descend through the proposed 
system of storage reservoirs and canals, it 
would generate electric power to help meet 
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our energy requirements and con- 
tribute toward the investment and the oper- 
ating costs of the project. That is but one of 
many projects under consideration ranging 
in cost from a few million dollars to many 
billions. But the solutions to these vast and 
vital undertakings is not merely in the 
amount of concrete poured and the number 
of turbines installed, rather it is in the 
quality of ideas generated from a breadth of 
vision, and from dedication to the American 
dream. 

Last week, the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, on which I serve, 
considered a bill to authorize a more ade- 
quate national program of water research. I 
am a coauthor of this legislation. I consider 
it vital to the national welfare. One distin- 
guished witness discussed with us the pos- 
sibility of capturing surface rainwater and 
putting it to beneficial use. In Arizona, he 
told us, an average of almost 82 million acre- 
feet of water falls every year, of which not 
more than between 5 and 6 million acre-feet 
of that amount is accounted for by stream- 
flow and additions to the underground sup- 
ply. Yet, for three decades California and 
Arizona have been engaged in a bitter legal 
and political battle as to the appropriate 
division of 7½ million acre-feet of water in 
the lower basin of the ever-dwindling Colora- 
do River. I must observe, parenthetically, 
that there is now a growing hope that amity 
and good comradeship between these two 
great States will now replace their past un- 
happy disruptions, and that they will now 
begin to work together to solve their com- 
mon problem of water shortage in the river. 

Throughout much of the Pacific Coast, 
hundreds of millions of acre-feet of water an- 
nually waste into the sea. And then there 
is the sea itself with its untold treasures— 
what potential lies before us if we but effec- 
tively focus the intelligence of our people on 
solving these problems. Should we not, by 
public and private assistance, in all parts of 
the country and at all levels of government, 
bring together the physical scientist, the 
biological scientist, and the practitioner of 
legal, political, and social science to work on 
such problems? Weather modification, saline 
water conversion, waste water salvage, surface 
water conservation: all these and many more 
require the dedicated attention of interdis- 
ciplinary researchers. Their successful solu- 
tion also requires greater participation by the 
private sector of our economy and a more 
successful attempt, than has been true in 
the past, to apply the benefits of Govern- 
ment-supported research and development to 
the solution of these problems. 

Above all, the successful solution of these 
intriguing and many-sided public puzzles 
and, indeed, of hundreds of others in the fleld 
of conservation, requires your concern, your 
study, and your action—as conservationists— 
back home in your own communities. For 
it is there in your own counties, cities, and 
towns that decisions are being made on local 
bond issues dealing with water supply facili- 
ties, parks, and recreation. It is there that 
a zoning board decision can be made with 
regard to establishing a new industry which 
could effect the water supply and recreation- 
al potential of your whole community. It is 
there that we all must learn to work together 
with people in other walks of life if we are 
to improve the quality of our environment. 
It is there that the availability of the peo- 
ple’s resources for generations of tomorrow 
will be protected and committed to the high- 
est use, if the people bestir themselves suffi- 
ciently to participate in the decision. 

I recall the words of Theodore Roosevelt 
when he said in 1908 that “the prosperity of 
our people depends directly on the energy and 
intelligence with which our natural resources 
are used.” That is your challenge. If you 
meet it, then you can truthfully say that you 
have done what Hiram Johnson described as 
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dreaming dreams for man and mankind, and 
that you succeeded in bringing those dreams 
into reality. 


TRIBUTE TO MISS CHARLOTTE DEE 
. GRASS 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, there is 
a young lady in Maine of whom I am very 
proud. She sets an example for others 
to follow—and an example which I hope 
that I can follow in the performance of 
my official duties as a U.S. Senator. 

She is Miss Charlotte Dee Grass, the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Grass, 
Jr., of Blaine, Maine. She has the 
amazing achievement of a perfect at- 
tendance for all of her 114% years of pub- 
lic school. She has only less than 3 
months to go to achieve a perfect at- 
tendance record for all of her 12 years in 
public school. 

Without a doubt, this is a phenomenal 
record. It may have been equaled by 
some, but, if so, the number must, in- 
deed, be rare. Certainly it is a record 
unsurpassed. I not only tremendously 
admire Charlotte Dee Grass in her great 
achievement—but I deeply envy her. 
Would that I could achieve such a record. 

Her record is a testimonial to dedica- 
tion and perseverance, to a seriousness 
that all youth could well emulate, and to 
a follow through attribute that so few 
people have. 

But Charlotte Dee Grass has not only 


been punctual and steadfast in her at-. 


tendance. She has other admirably dis- 
tinctive achievements. She is a member 
of the National Honor Society. She is 
her class secretary. She is cheerleader 
of her school. She is a member of the 
yearbook editorial staff. She is worthy 
adviser of the local chapter of the Rain- 
bow Girls. 

It is abundantly clear that. this young 
lady is going places in the future and 
that she has an illustrious future ahead 
for her. She has brought great pride 
and honor to her school, to her town, to 
her State of Maine, to her parents and 
friends, to herself—and certainly to me. 

I salute her as I know all Members of 
the U.S. Senate do on her remarkable 
achievement. 


THE PERFORMING ARTS PROBLEMS 
AND PROSPECTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to a report by 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund on the 
performing arts in the United States. 
This report was so extraordinary in 
scholarship, in the fine work done in 
deliberation, and factfinding, that I 
commend it to all of our Members. The 
report analyzes the role of the perform- 
ing arts in American life and what takes 
place at certain levels of government 
with regard to aid to the arts. The re- 
port concludes that they should be aided 
not only by private foundations but by 
Government as well. 

There is now very powerful support 
for the belief. Last year Congress cre- 
ated a National Council on the Arts. The 
Subcommittee on Arts and Humanities 
will try to do half of the job by pro- 
viding for appropriate Federal financial 
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participation in this enormous effort 
which now looms so large in the country. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the Rockefeller panel report, to- 
gether with comments on the report pub- 
lished in this morning’s New York Herald 
Tribune and New York Times may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXcERPTS FROM THE PERFORMING ARTS PROB- 
LEMS AND PROSPECTS, ROCKEFELLER PANEL 
REPORT ON THE FUTURE OF THEATER, DANCE; 
MUSIC IN AMERICA 


FOREWORD BY JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 3D 


This report on the state of the performing 
arts in the United States is intended as a 
challenge, not an answer. Only in our time 
have we begun to recognize the arts as a 
community concern to be placed alongside 
our long-accepted responsibilities for li- 
braries, museums, hospitals, and schools. 

If the arts are vital to a mature civiliza- 
tion, how do they best flourish? What orga- 
nizations are needed to nourish them? How 
are they to be supported and maintained? 
Questions such as these, especially when 
applied to the performing arts, need public 
discussion and are worthy of thoughtful in- 
quiry and debate. For these reasons, in the 
fall of 1963, the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
asked a group of citizens from all parts of 
the country who are identified with many 
segments of American life to join in a study 
of the future development and support of 
the performing arts in the United States. 

From the beginning, the panel had par- 
ticularly in mind a study that would be 
useful to those responsible for the direction 
and management of performing arts institu- 
tions. We also wanted to be helpful to foun- 
dation and corporate executives who are con- 
sidering support for the arts. We hoped, 
too, that the study might be of value to 
local, State, and Federal officials as the arts 
become increasingly important to the well- 
being and happiness of the people. And 
finally, we wished to serve private citizens 
who are working to enhance the quality of 
life in their communities, 


PREFACE BY THE PANEL 


We hope to engage the attention of the 
American people and to waken their con- 
cern about the performing arts in the United 
States. For in spite of tremendous growth 
and exciting promise, the performing arts as 
we see them today are in trouble. 

Our experience confirms our judgment 
that among the key problems of the perform- 
ing arts in America today are the lack of 
sufficient data and a central sources of infor- 
mation. This is the first time that a com- 
prehensive report on the state of the per- 
forming arts has been attempted. Although 
not every member of the panel subscribes to 
every detail, the report reflects our substan- 
tial agreement. It is breaking new ground 
and providing factual material that has not 
previously been assembled. Agreement with 
our findings would be gratifying, but con- 
tinuing consideration that leads to effective 
results would be more rewarding. 

CHAPTER 1, THE ARTS IN AMERICA 

Observers of American society, since the 
establishment of the Republic, have pro- 
claimed the incompatibility of democracy 
with the attainment of high standards of 
excellence in the arts. A significant mi- 
nority, however, has never accepted this 
judgment. This minority has sought to 
prove two things: that democracy is as ca- 
pable of fostering works of artistic excellence 
as any aristocracy and, more important, that 
it is capable of creating a far broader audi- 
ence for them than any other form of society. 
Indeed, there have long been thoughtful 
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people among us who believe that the ulti- 
mate test of democracy lies in the quality of 
the artistic and intellectual life it creates 
and supports. i 

Within our reach is the possibility of 
developing a standard of living assuring 
education and leisure in undreamed-of 
abundance. But there is a growing real- 
ization that simple materialism cannot per- 
manently satisfy a society, that political and 
economic progress alone cannot satisfy spirit- 
ual hunger, that entertainment which makes 
no demand upon the mind or the body offers 
neither a permanent enrichment of the spirit 
nor a full measure of delight. 

With this realization has come a general 
reevaluation of the role of the arts in society. 
We are beginning to see them as the culmina- 
tion of other achievements—the attainment, 
that in the end gives a society its hope for a 
lasting place in history and its people the 
chance for the fullest freedom and happiness. 

Effective development of the arts is a com- 
plex matter. It becomes, in our time and 
country, a matter of creating new organiza- 
tional arrangements—for teaching, for per- 
forming, for supporting the artist. It be- 
comes a matter of developing an audience as 
much as it does of training the artist. It 
becomes a matter of money, of energy, of 
time. It is also, of course, an unprecedented 
challenge for democracy. For we are seeking 
to create cultural institutions that will serve 
huge numbers of people—more than any 
cultural establishment of any other time or 
place has tried to serve. We are seeking to 
demonstrate that there is no incompatibility 
between democracy and high artistic stand- 
ards. And we are seeking to do so on a grand 
scale. 

Our study is limited to the live performing 
arts, and we concentrate on the professsional 
organizations that sponsor and present opera, 
drama, instrumental and choral music, and 
dance, This is where the need is greatest 
and where the problems presented in the per- 
forming arts are uniquely susceptible to solu- 
tion by public interest and action. 

The potential for successful development 
of the performing arts is tremendous, 
There are millions of Americans who haye 
never seen a live professional performance or 
participated in a live performance of any 
kind. There are untold numbers who might, 
with opportunity and training, become first- 
rate performing artists, 

The panel is motivated by the conviction 
that the arts are not for a privileged few but 
for the many; that their place is not on the 
periphery of society but at its center; that 
they are not just a form of recreation but 
are of central importance to our well-being 
and happiness. In the panel’s view, this 
status will not be widely achieved unless ar- 
tistic excellence is the constant goal of every 
artist and every arts organization, and medi- 
ocrity is recognized as the eper- present 
enemy of true progress in the development 
of the arts. 


CHAPTER 2, THE PERFORMING ARTS—TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


A tremendous expansion has taken place 
in the arts in this country in the past two 
decades, but almost all this expansion is 
amateur. By way of rough illustration: 

The recent total of 1,401 symphony or- 
chestras is more than double the number ex- 
isting in 1939, but only 54 are composed pre- 
dominantly of professional musicians, 

The 754 groups now presenting opera are 
almost twice the number so engaged a 
decade ago. But only 35 to 40 are fully pro- 
fessional, and not more than 10 of these pro- 
vide performances more than 15 days in the 
year. j 

The number of dance companies ap- 
proaches 200. However, in the entire coun- 
try there are only five or six that meet high 
professional standards and possess any real 
degree of institutional stability; only one 
approaches giving year-round performances, 
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Theatrical enterprises now number about 
40,000 and have increased by about 15 per- 
cent in the last 10 years. However, the 
number of commercial theaters in the coun- 
try has dropped from 590 in 1927 to barely 
200. And Broadway, historically the creative 
center of the American theater, has reduced 
its output from an average of 142 productions 
per year during the thirties to 63 in 1963-64, 
and its playhouses have diminished in num- 
ber from 54 to 36 in the same span of years. 


Problems in common 


In the broadest possible terms, the task 
before the professional performing arts orga- 
nizations is the creation of new organizations 
of two types. A wide variety of service and 
information organizations is necessary to col- 
lect statistics, to provide guidance on the 
general direction of growth and change, and 
to bring together those responsible for the 
direction of arts organizations to exchange 
ideas about the solutions for common prob- 
lems. 

More organizations devoted to the presen- 
tation of the arts are also required. Here, 
there is need for experiment. There are to- 
day large population centers that lack ade- 
quate facilities for the presentation of the 
arts or—much worse—lack the dance or opera 
or theater company that would add a sig- 
nificant dimension to their cultural lives. 
In the long run, it is essential to encourage 
formation of resident organizations. In the 
meantime, there is perhaps more pressing 
need for regional organizations designed spe- 
cifically to serve large geographic areas. 

Many of the specific problems, to which 
we now turn, would be well on their way to 
solution if this kind of basic expansion were 
undertaken. 

Poverty for the professional: Most perform- 
ing artists are poorly paid. The miserable in- 
come of the majority reflects both a shortage 
of jobs and the brief duration of employment 
that is available. For example, in all except 
the small handful of our major and metro- 
politan orchestras, the musicians earn an 
average of only a few hundred dollars a year 
from their professional labors. 

Second-class training: If the performing 
arts are to fulfill their cultural mission 
in the United States, marked improvement 
in the quality of the training of professional 
artists will be required. 

A place to perform: Physical facilities for 
the performing arts as a whole remain woe- 
fully inadequate. More than 100 cultural 
centers are being built or planned in com- 
munities throughout the country. Only 
about 30 of these are true arts centers, spe- 
cifically designed to accommodate more than 
one performing art; many are merely sports 
arenas and convention halls that can house 
a cultural presentation only inadequately. 

Sponsoring organizations: The lack of de- 
velopment and stability of the performing 
arts is frequently due to the absence of 
strong sponsoring organizations. Although 
it is characteristic of the performing arts 
that outstanding success can almost. always 
be traced to some gifted, inspired, and driv- 
ing individual, organizations can give this 
individual effort an underpinning. 

Curse of crisis financing: There are rela- 
tively few performing arts organizations that 
do not leap from deficit to deficit in Eliza- 
like fashion as they struggle to continue 
their activities. Although nonprofit corpora- 
tions do not aspire to make a profit but sim- 
ply to balance income and expenditure, they 
have not found this easy to do in spite of the 
expanding market. 

Planning and research—neglected re- 
sources: Most arts organizations have had 
little chance to study their long-range goals 
in the community and the means for achiev- 
dng them.. Even fewer have undertaken to 
explore systematically what the continuing 
scientific revolution can mean for the im- 
provement of their artistic endeavors. 
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The way ahead 


The panel recommends that the artistic 
goal of the Nation be the day when the 
performing arts are considered a permanent 
year-round contribution to communities 
throughout the country, and our artists are 
considered as necessary as our educators. 

This, of course, is a long-term goal. In 
the view of the panel, a worthy interim ob- 
jective for the Nation would be the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the following high- 
quality nonprofit professional organizations 
operating on a year-round basis: 

Fifty permanent theater companies—a 
number approximating the metropolitan 
areas with populations over 500,000, a size 
large enough to support a year-round resi- 
dent theater. 

Fifty symphony orchestras—presenting 
concerts by the full orchestra as well as pro- 
viding musicians for smaller orchestral and 
chamber music groups. 

Six regional opera companies—offering 
short seasons in several metropolitan areas 
not yet ready to support year-round per- 
formances—in addition to the four major 
resident companies and two permanent na- 
tional touring companies already established. 

Six regional choral groups. 

Six regional dance companies, in addition 
to the two major resident dance groups now 
in existence. 

There is obviously room for substantial 
differences in estimating the cost of such a 
nationwide performing arts establishment. 
The best available estimates indicate that 
the amount currently being spent on run- 
ning high-quality nonprofit professional per- 
forming arts organizations—which are now, 
in most cases, part-time operations—approx- 
imates $60 million. (It needs to be empha- 
sized that this figure does not include the 
commercial theater or the semiprofessional 
and amateur artistic activity in the coun- 
try.) Well-informed estimates of the annual 
operating cost of the establishment outlined 
above fall between 8150 and $200 million (in 
current dollars). Therefore, somewhere be- 
tween $90 and $140 million of additional op- 
erating funds would be needed to put a pro- 
fessional performing arts establishment of 
the sort envisaged on a year-round basis of 
operation. 

Between $50 and $80 million annually 
could ultimately be expected to come from 
the sale of tickets at the box office. It fol- 
lows that somewhere between $40 and $60 
million of new support would be required 
annually to meet the normal operating ex- 
penses of a professional performing arts es- 
tablishment of the type indicated. The larger 
amount is not much over one-hundredth of 
1 percent of the Nation’s present annual 
income. 


CHAPTER 3. BOX OFFICE AND OTHER EARNED 
INCOME 


For almost all performing arts organiza- 
tions the only major source of earned income 
is the sale of admission tickets for perform- 
ances. In considering the broad problem of 
financial support, the first question is: Why 
can’t the sale of tickets pay all of the costs; 
if they have such an important cultural con- 
tribution to make, why can't the performing 
arts be self-sustaining? 

The answer is complicated, filled with vari- 
ables, and no single rule applies to all the 
arts or to all arts organizations. But this 
panel believes that as a general principle 
the nonprofit performing arts organizations 
should not be expected to pay their way at 
the box office. Indeed, they cannot do so 
and still fulfill their true cultural mission, 
This does not mean that box office income 
cannot be improved or costs cut even as artis- 
tic and public obligations are met. On the 
contrary, every effort should be made to in- 
crease operating efficiency. 

The success of an artistic venture cannot 
be measured by the sale of tickets alone. To 
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do so would be to submit to the tyranny of 
the box office, to surrender the right to fail 
and the right to experiment. In addition, the 
obligations of the nonprofit arts organiza- 
tion to its art and community include: main- 
taining the highest possible standards of 
performance; serving the community as 
broadly as possible; doing its best to protect 
and perpetuate the finest in its artistic herit- 
age; developing new and experimental works; 
maintaining educational programs; and pro- 
viding opportunities for new talent. 

In actual practice there is usually little 
conflict between what the nonprofit perform- 
ing organization can do and should do. In 
most instances, no matter what the policy, 
costs would still not be covered. The bind- 
ing economic limits often are one or a com- 
bination of the following: 

The shortness of the season with its at- 
tendant increase in overhead costs per per- 
formance. 

The undesirability of raising ticket prices 
to a level where they can cover all of the 
rapidly rising costs of performance. 

The limited capacity of the hall necessary 
for a performance of high quality in terms 
of acoustics and a desired intimacy with 
the audience, 

The necessity of incurring heavy costs for 
large casts or ensembles, for artists with suf- 
ficient reputation to attract patrons, and for 
qualified technical staff. 

The difficulty of anticipating the constantly 
changing and varied demands of the audience 
and the unwillingness of the audience, in 
many instances, to attend performances of 
new or experimental works. 

Symphony ticket sales: As a group, the Na- 
tion’s 25 major symphony orchestras pres- 
ently receive about 52 percent of their total 
expenses from the sale of tickets, with in- 
dividual orchestras ranging from 29 percent 
to 75 percent. 

Grand opera: For the Nation’s handful of 
major opera companies, the box office pres- 
ently pays an average of 70 percent of the 
costs of operation. For individual companies, 
the box office pays as much as 80 percent in 
the case of Goldovsky Opera Theater and as 
little as 33 percent for the Santa Fe Opera 
in New Mexico. Ticket sales cover 74 percent 
of total costs of the Metropolitan Opera. 

The dance: Most major dance groups in 
the United States fall far short of meeting 
their expenses from the sale of tickets. A 
major segment of the dance world has no in- 
stitutional support whatsoever, which almost 
guarantees box office failure. 

The theater: Of the nonprofit permanent 
professional theaters operating in the 1962- 
68 season, three—the Arena Stage in Wash- 
ington, the Tyrone Guthrie Theater in Min- 
neapolis, and the UCLA Theater Group in 
Los Angeles—reported operating surpluses. 
In 1963-64, only the Tyrone Guthrie Theater 
nad a surplus. Other theaters reported losses 
ranging up to about $500,000. 

Performing arts organizations can, and 
generally do, earn some income through such 
arrangements as the sale of their services 
for broadcasting and recording, concessions, 
and program advertising. But for all except 
a few this additional income makes a very 
minor contribution to paying the bills. 

There is no prospect that supplemental 
earned income can be increased to a point 
where, combined with box office income, it 
will make these organizations self-sustain- 
ing. On the contrary, the gap between 
earned income and total costs can be ex- 
pected to widen in the years immediately 
ahead. 

CHAPTER 4, INDIVIDUAL GIVING TO THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 

The private donor—the individual, the 
foundation, the corporation—has the major 
responsibility for insuring the survival and 
growth of the performing arts organizations. 
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Actually, cultural activities receive a sur- 
prisingly small percentage of the total 
amount of private philanthropy, which 
amounted to over $10 billion in 1963. It is 
estimated that less than 2 percent (about 
$200 million) goes to cultural programs of all 
Kinds, with the performing arts receiving 
much less than half that total. 

But there is nothing immutable about the 
way the charitable dollar is divided up. Al- 
though religious giving has been the largest 
and most stable element in private philan- 
thropy, there have been changes in the rela- 
tive positions of the other beneficiaries. 
These changes reflect long-term shifts in the 
pattern of American philanthropy. It is only 
in the past few years that cultural activities 
have entered seriously into competition for 
the philanthropic dollar. 


The individual 


Now, as in the past, it is the individual— 
not the foundation nor the corporation— 
who shoulders by far the heaviest share of 
the responsibility for supporting American 
nonprofit institutions of all sorts. 


Sources of charitable contributions 
[Dollars amounts in millions] 


1963 1958 
Per- |Amount 
cen 
Individuals 78.6 | $7,875 
Foundations._.___. 8.2 819 
mests y 5 
Business eorpora- 
Mons. 5.3 536 
Total — 100.0 10,015 | 100.0 


Source: AmericanfAssociation of Fund-Raising Coun- 
sel, Inc., and special studies staff calculations. 

While individuals make by far the largest 
total contribution to philanthropy, they 
only a small fraction of the 30-percent deduc- 
tion from their taxable income that the Fed- 
eral Government now permits. 

The philanthropic donations of an individ- 
ual are an expression of his sense of com- 
munity with others, and the more he identi- 
fies with some cause, community, or or- 
ganization, the greater and more consistent 
his donations will be. These contributions 
are also conditioned by his awareness of the 
importance of the enterprise being supported 
and its needs. The vigor and consistency 
with which this awareness is cultivated is a 
key element in stimulating financial support. 
In addition, if arts organizations are to be- 
come important beneficiaries of bequests, 
they must first succeed in enlisting lifetime 
support from individuals. 

What can be done 


A substantial portion of the support for the 
arts will continue to come from a relatively 
few large donors. Nevertheless, the panel 
stresses the value to arts organizations of 
rir epr. the base of their financial sup- 
port. can only be accomplished if the 
orangizations are imaginative and effective 
in developing programs to serve the artistic 
needs of the community and if the public is 
made fully aware of the significance of the 
work being done. 

To attract substantial and sustained sup- 
port, an organization must demonstrate that 
it has responsibility, continuity, and the 
promise of some stability. The organization 
must also have clear concepts of its p . 
its development plans, and why its existence 
is important to the community. And it must 
communicate these concepts to the public. 

Attempts to increase and broaden support 
for the arts are hampered by a tendency on 
the part of the sponsors of one performing art 
to deprecate the importance of other per- 
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forming arts and to discount the importance 
of cooperation with other community organi- 
zations in money raising. This does not 
strengthen economic support for the arts, 
individually or collectively. 


CHAPTER 5. CORPORATE SUPPORT FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 


The arts can be a major source of strength 
for the business community. They provide 
cultural resources increasingly recognized as 
essential to a suitable environment for busi- 
ness enterprise. Their presence or absence 
in a community frequently plays a role in the 
decision of personnel to join or stay with a 
company. Their availability certainly en- 
courages new firms to locate in a city and 
helps attract tourists and conventions. They 
help make the increased leisure with which 
our greater productivity has rewarded us a 
boon rather than a dangerous emptiness, 
They constitute a growing market and pro- 
vide expanding avenues for employment. 
There are, therefore, compelling reasons why, 
in the interest of his community and, indeed, 
in his own self-interest, a businessman and 
his firm should be concerned with the cul- 
tural and artistic life of his community. 

Yet the typical American corporation has 
so far shown very little enthusiasm for fi- 
nancial support of the performing arts. Re- 
cently the Rockefeller Brothers Fund sur- 
veyed 100 corporations of varying sizes. It 
learned that 55 percent gave something to 
the arts. But about half of these gave less 
than 1 percent of their total contributions 
to the arts. In some instances in which large 
grants had been made, the range was from 
3 to 7 percent, and one bank allocated 22 
percent. 

It can be estimated that slightly over half 
of the corporations in the United States 
give to the arts. Of the total contributions 
made by all corporations, only a tiny frac- 
tion—at most 3 to 4 percent, or some $16 to 
$21 million in 1963—goes to the arts. 

The Federal Government permits deduc- 
tions of up to 5 percent of net corporate 
income for contributions to charitable and 
educational organizations. It has been the 
practice of American corporations in recent 
years to use only a little over one-fifth of the 
allowable tax exemption. For example, in 
1963, their contributions totaled $536 million, 
or 1 percent of their taxable income of $51.3 
billion. There remained a total of over $2 
billion of business income that would have 
had the Government as an equal partner in 
giving if it had been contributed to eligible 
nonprofit organizations. At present only a 
handful of business firms use the full 5 per- 
cent taxexemption. If there is fuller general 
use of this allowance, the arts are likely to 
gain a fair share of the increase. 

A lead by arts organizations 

There is a tendency on the part of leaders 
of arts organizations to assume that anyone 
who is moderately perceptive will understand 
the significance of the arts. This is a poor 
assumption. It is not even safe, as a matter 
of fact, for an arts organization to assume 
that the direct economic contribution of the 
arts to the business community is fully ap- 
preciated, The Stanford Research Institute 
has calculated that in 1960 the arts market, 
exclusive of books and expenditures for edu- 
cation, was a $2.5 billion market, with 50 mil- 
lion people involved, and by 1970 may ap- 
proach $7 billion. 

Arts organizations owe it to themselves 
and to business to make well-reasoned and 
well-documented cases for corporate support. 
Responses received in the Rockefeller Bros. 
Fund survey underlined the importance 
of responsible planning and good manage- 
ment. One way arts organizations can im- 
prove their managements and sharpen their 
objectives is to encourage corporate execu- 
tives to assist them. Given careful orienta- 
tion, the business executive can be a great 
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help, and he can be particularly effective in 
making the case for corporate and commu- 
nity financial support. 

Corporate responsibility 

Corporate support of the arts can take a 
notable diversity of forms. Contributions 
for operating expenses are extremely helpful 
and are the most frequent means of support. 
Commissioning presentations of special 
works—often beyond the regular operating 
budget of an arts organization—can signifi- 
cantly enhance the quality of production 
provided. In addition to actual dollars given 
for capital purposes, corporate executives 
who are involved in municipal development 
projects can assure that adequate facilities 
for the performing arts are considered in ur- 
ban planning. Some corporations are helping 
to build audiences for the arts through spe- 
cial employee concerts and subsidized tickets 
for employees and by sponsorship of the arts 
on radio and television. 

Business support for the arts is important 
in preserving a healthy balance between pri- 
vate and government support. The arts now 
receive public assistance, particularly at the 
local level, and more is anticipated. But 
strong private support is just as essential to 
the economic structure of the arts as it is to 
our system of higher education, which re- 
ceives massive public aid. 

Leadership in investing in the artistic life 
of a free society, based on reasoned policy, is 
the opportunity now afforded the corpora- 
tion. Corporate dollars are important dol- 
lars, capable of making the difference be- 
tween life or death for an arts organization. 
If business corporations have not done 80, 
as most of them have not, the panel urges 
that they look carefully at the arts and their 
place in the community. Support for the 
arts is a part of community responsibility, 
and a healthy cultural environment is 
clearly in the self-interest of the business 
community. 


CHAPTER 6. FOUNDATION SUPPORT FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 


The innovative role of the charitable 
foundation in American society has been 
long and distinguished. However, with a 
few exceptions, foundations have not yet 
come to recognize the arts as a field as im- 
portant as education, scientific research, and 
welfare, which until recently have claimed 
their primary attention. Foundations, large 
and small, national and local, could play a 
significantly larger role in the development 
of the arts than they have in the past. 


Seeking foundation support 


Arts organizations have not adequately 
made their case for foundation support and, 
in comparison with other claimants on foun- 
dation resources, suffer all too often from 
poor management and inadequate plan- 
ning. Lack of funds is often the reason 
given for failure to follow good management 
procedures, but this is hardly a valid argu- 
ment. 

Too often, the foundation is thought of as 
a bottomless reserve of funds, the cure for 
all financial ills. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Foundation funds are far 
from limitless, and those now available for 
the performing arts represent only a tiny 
fraction of the whole. For arts organiza- 
tions to turn to foundations, large or small, 
in hopes that their needs will be swiftly 
satisfied, is almost certain to lead to dis- 
appointment. 

While the size of the foundation does not 
invariably dictate program, the arts organi- 
zation should understand that it is gener- 
ally true that the purposes of almost every 
grant made by a large foundation are at 
least partially national in scope, while the 
small foundation usually concentrates on 


its own geographic area or on a special 
purpose, 
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Foundation giving 


Total foundation giving in 1963 amounted 
to $819 million, only 8.2 percent of all 
philanthropy, and current foundation sup- 
port for the performing arts is minuscule. 
It can be estimated that only some $20 to 
$30 million will have been directed to the 
performing arts during 1964. This may 
amount to between 3 and 4 percent of the 
total foundation dollar. 

The local foundation can make its great- 
est contribution by fostering the stability of 
established organizations and by encourag- 
ing the development of new cultural re- 
sources and audiences in the community, 
The panel believes the role of the local 
foundation in providing continuing support 
cannot be overestimated. Indeed, it may turn 
out to be as important as any single factor 
in the development of the arts. 

The panel believes the large national 
foundation can make its greatest contribu- 
tion to the arts in planning and innovation. 
It has a special capacity to determine the 
most critical areas of national concern and 
to devise effective means of solving basic 
problems. Available funds could not, of 
course, satisfy the total financial needs of 
the arts, even if foundations were inclined 
to try, but they are sufficient to undertake 
experimental programs and demonstration 
projects and to assist in the development of 
nationwide and regional programs and or- 
ganizations. Projects designed to encourage 
and guide new sources of support are of 
particular value, 

Flexibility in foundation giving is essen- 
tial, and an important requirement is the 
acceptance of risk. It is unrealistic for 
foundations or any other patrons to expect 
that any project in the arts will be a guaran- 
teed success. 

The panel urges foundations to increase 
their interest in the arts and in so doing 
to recognize the necessarily speculative ele- 
ment in the development of the performing 
arts and give particular encouragement to 
the bold and the venturesome—an encour- 
oa they are especially equipped to pro- 
vide. 

CHAPTER 7. GOVERNMENT AND THE ARTS 


Through the centuries, the governments 
of most great States and cities have par- 
ticipated in promoting the arts and enrich- 
ing the lives of their citizens. It has been 
generally r that societies are ulti- 
mately Judged by the quality of their cul- 
tural life; that the worlds of the artist, the 
dramatist, and the poet outlive more tran- 
sient victories and defeats. It has been 
known, too, that the happiness of the citi- 
zens is related to the variety and depth of 
the cultural experiences open to them. 

In the United States, we have reached a 
point in our history where we must come to 
grips with the question of the role of Gov- 
ernment in our cultural life. The panel be- 
lieves no form of government aid to the arts 
should vitiate private initiative, reduce pri- 
vate responsibility for direction, or hamper 
complete artistic freedom. These must re- 
main the prerogative of the citizens who di- 
rect performing arts institutions and of the 
artists. The problem is to determine what 
kinds of aid Government can provide and 
what techniques it can use in providing them 
without violating the principles just enun- 
ciated. 

No rigid pattern of aid can be laid down. 
In general, the local government is best 
suited for assuring that adequate oppor- 
tunities are available for its citizens to en- 
joy the arts and in seeing that appreciation 
for the arts is developed in the school system. 
State governments are best suited to spon- 
sor touring activities and to promote co- 
operation between arts organizations within 
the State. They, too, are probably in the 
best position to promote regional coopera- 
tion between the arts organizations of sev- 
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eral States. As to the Federal Government, 
it has a vital function in setting a national 
tone of interest in and concern with the 
arts. It, too, can be an important force in 
fostering cooperation between organizations 
and between Government agencies concerned 
with the arts, and it is uniquely placed to 
study our cultural growth in broad, long- 
term perspective. 


The local role—Municipal and county 


Twentieth-century America is only now 
facing the fact that it is inescapably an 
urban civilization and that the quality of 
its life must ultimately depend upon what 
men make of their metropolitan centers. 
American cities are now being rebuilt on a 
hitherto unimagined scale. It is important 
that the cultural life of these cities be re- 
examined and that it be asked how, in the 
course of this rebuilding process, they may 
provide citizens with greater opportunities 
for esthetic enjoyment. 

The panel believes every local government 
should have as an accepted goal the strength- 
ening of local arts organizations and the 
broadening of their service to the commu- 
nity. For example, by insuring adequate 
facilities for performance; providing funds 
for operating costs; supplying supporting 
services; purchasing the services of the arts 
for schools and the community; exempting 
arts organizations from taxes and license 
fees; helping mobilize community support for 
the arts. 

The absence of suitable facilities is often 
a definite handicap to arts organizations, and 
rental, purchase, or construction may be be- 
yond the resources of a single institution. 
If an arts center is projected by a city or 
county, great care should be taken with the 
design and arrangement of physical facil- 
ities. Of equal importance is the attention 
devoted to planning the artistic program for 
which the facilities will be used, including 
the maintenance of the performing arts or- 
ganizations that will occupy the buildings. 
Without such planning the center will turn 
out to be a hollow monument to good in- 
tentions. 

Many local governments have for years been 
making highly beneficial direct contributions 
to the performing arts with no evidence of 
political interference, and a great number 
provide supporting services including adver- 
tising and promotion, centralized adminis- 
tration, and maintenance. However, the 
purchase of arts organization services—for 
public and school performances—probably 
represents the most customary local govern- 
ment involvement in the arts, although sur- 
veys indicate that only a minority of school 
systems have money specifically provided for 
the purchase of professional performances 
for their pupils or for special training in the 
performing arts, The panel believes that lo- 
cal governments have a direct responsibility 
for seeing that study, appreciation, and train- 
ing in all the arts is an accepted part of the 
curriculums of their school systems. In the 
longer view, this panel believes that the pro- 
vision for adequate education in the per- 
forming arts may prove the most effective 
way by which local governments can promote 
the well-being of the arts. 

Some cities refuse to give nonprofit arts 
organizations exemption from local taxes. 
Where necessary, local tax laws should be 
amended to give nonprofit arts organizations 
treatment equal to institutions of education 
and social welfare. 


Local governments can exercise important 


leadership in stimulating and mobilizing 
community support of the performing arts. 
No elaborate mechanism is needed for this, 
but experience indicates that an effective job 
requires, in many instances, an imaginative 
energetic, and competent individual attached 
to the mayor’s or city manager’s office as a 
cultural officer and given the help of a small 
staff. 
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The State role 


One of the most encouraging signs on the 
American cultural scene is the increasing 
concern of State governments with the arts. 
New York and North Carolina have led the 
way, with California now joining them, In 
all parts of the country these examples are 
being watched, and comparable initiatives 
considered or undertaken. 

The panel believes the principal role of 
State governments in regard to the perform- 
ing arts is to see that presentations of high 
professional quality are made available to 
citizens throughout the State, particularly 
where local arts tions cannot pro- 
vide such opportunities. The range of pro- 
grams that a State should consider includes: 
assessing statewide needs and making in- 
ventories of State and regional resources; sup- 
porting professional touring programs; pro- 
viding technical assistance for local organi- 
zations; encouraging regional cooperation 
and development; developing the cultural 
programs within State educational institu- 
tions; removing tax burdens and legislative 
restrictions, 

There are more than 20 State arts councils 
or commissions that have been authorized 
by legislative sanction or executive order. 
Not even half are beyond the paper stage 
of development. Their first step, once they 
are firmly established, is obviously to take a 
survey of needs and resources in the arts. If 
this is to be done well, some financial pro- 
vision is necessary. 

Some smaller communities cannot generate 
audiences large enough to support anything 
like a regular season of professional per- 
formances. A large portion of the funds of 
the New York State Council on the Arts, 
for example, is used to support tours. In 
North Carolina, the largest appropriation for 
the performing arts supports the North Car- 
olina Symphony, essentially a touring orga- 
nization. 

Arts organizations in smaller communi- 
tles—both amateur and professional—fre- 
quently suffer from lack of expert technical 
assistance in performance, administration, 
and provision of physical facilities. The 
New York State Council on the Arts has 
taken a lead in overcoming this difficulty by 
making the services of expert technical con- 
sultants available to arts organizations. 

In drafting legislation dealing with the 
arts, it is particularly important for the 
States not to place legal barriers in the way 
of regional cooperation. Many arts organiza- 
tions quite naturally serve the interests of 
an area much larger than the State in which 
they are physically located. The Tyrone 
Guthrie Theater in Minneapolis, for in- 
stance, draws its audiences from several sur- 
rounding States and Canada. 

Whether financial support for the perform- 
ing arts via a State arts council or by specific 
legislative appropriations is likely to be the 
more effective procedure necessarily depends 
in large degree on circumstances peculiar to 
the State involved. However, as a general 
proposition, the Panel believes that a State 
arts council, commission, or similar body, 
permanently constituted and strongly staffed, 
can provide elements of stability and con- 
tinuity in support of the arts that may well 
be lost where the support depends primarily 
on continuity of individual leadership and 
legislative appropriations for specific projects. 

THE FEDERAL ROLE 

In contrast to the numerous precedents 
for local and State government interest in 
the arts, the support and attention the Fed- 
eral Government has given the performing 
arts—and, for that matter, the arts in gen- 
eral—has been largely incidental to some 
other purpose. The Federal Government first 
became deeply involved in the performing 
arts with the establishment of the Federal 
theater project in 1935 as a means of pro- 
viding employment during the economically 
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depressed thirties rather than as an affirma- 
tive artistic endeavor. The project was 
plagued in the Halls of Congress, and in 1939 
the House of Representatives made a specific 
proviso that no new funds could be spent. 


A place in the Government structure 


Despite this action, there has been increas- 
ing presidential advocacy of Federal support 
for cultural activities and a growing number 
of congressional proposals to give effect to 
such a policy. 

President Kennedy took pioneering steps 
when, in March 1962, he appointed August 
Heckscher as his special consultant on the 
arts. In April 1964, President Johnson also 

the importance to the National 
Government of fostering the arts by appoint- 
ing Roger L. Stevens as his special assistant 
on the arts to “organize and direct the ad- 
ministration’s cultural program.” 

Persistent congressional efforts culminated 
in the passage of a bill, signed by President 
Johnson on September 3, 1964, which pro- 
vides for a Chairman and a 24-member Arts 
Council to be located in the Executive Office 
of the President. This Council has been a 
long time coming, the first bill to create an 
organization of this kind having been intro- 
duced in Congress in 1877. Among its duties 
are to recommend ways to increase the cul- 
tural resources of the United States, en- 
courage private initiative in the arts, consult 
with local, State, and Federal departments 
and agencies on methods by which to coordi- 
nate existing resources and facilities, and 
conduct studies with a view to formulating 
ways by which creative activity and high 
standards and increased opportunities in the 
arts may be encouraged. 

The panel supports the development of a 
National Council on the Arts and urges that 
sufficient funds be provided to carry out the 
responsibilities assigned to it by Congress. 


Strengthening and utilizing present 
programs 

The panel believes that existing Federal 
arts programs, limited though they are, can 
be strengthened and that Federal programs 
indirectly affecting the arts should be ad- 
ministered with a greater awareness of their 
cultural implications. 

Direct commitment to the arts: There are 
a few continuing Federal programs that rec- 
ognize and provide opportunities for the pro- 
fessional performing arts, In the aggregate 
they are of slight magnitude and are largely 
dependent on private gifts. Among them 
are the literary and music programs of the 
Library of Congress and the National Gallery, 
and the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, which is the Federal Govern- 
ment's most direct commitment to the arts. 

The Office of Education has established an 
Arts and Humanities Branch to strengthen 
general arts education and improve the level 
of public appreciation. There are important 
possibilities for encouraging the develop- 
ment of the arts in its programs. 

Incidental but direct support: The cultural 
presentations program of the State Depart- 
ment and the entertainment programs of the 
Defense Department are among the several 
areas in which the Federal Government di- 
rectly supports the arts, but only incidentally 
to fulfilling some other purpose. 

Indirect support of value: There are also 
Federal programs unrelated in origin to the 
arts that could give great assistance to them 
if administered with this possibility in mind. 
The urban renewal program can be of help 
in providing suitable and strategically lo- 
cated land for new facilities for the perform- 
ing arts, and cultural facilities can be in- 
cluded in Federal public works. 

Encouragement, not restriction: The 
Federal Government imposes special tax bur- 
dens on presentation of the performing arts. 
This is most notably true of the commercial 
theater, subject to a 10-percent excise tax 
on admissions. The commercial theater’s 
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artistic and economic future is vital to the 
performing arts, and it should be spared the 
burden of the admissions tax. 


Direct financial assistance 


There is urgent occasion for searching 
study on a continuing basis by the National 
Council on the Arts to determine the most 
desirable types of Federal support and the 
most desirable ways of providing them. One 
kind of support would be to make matching 
grants for adequate physical facilities, of 
which there is a grave shortage for the pro- 
fessional performing arts. Another would 
be to make matching grants to the States, 
which would administer aid to their arts 
organizations. Still another would be em- 
bodied in national education programs to 
improve the quality of training in the arts 
and to increase popular appreciation for 
them, which, viewed in the longer perspec- 
tive, is essential to their economic salva- 
tion. 

The panel believes that for the present 
Federal aid for arts organizations, apart from 
the minuscule amount now available, can 
be most effectively provided through match. 
ing grants to meet the capital needs for arts 
organizations. 

In urging that grants be restricted at 
present for assistance to building, it seems 
appropriate to point out that we need far 
more general experience in making grants 
to arts organizations. Matching grants for 
capital development can help provide this 
experience. Grants for other purposes re- 
lated to the arts can be considered as the 
Nation’s cultural program develops. 

Meantime, we will have made a contribu- 
tion toward solving a basic problem in the 
performing arts—the need for adequate 
physical facilities, The record demonstrates 
that the Federal Government, by the judi- 
cious use of the matching principle, can 
stimulate increased State and local, public 
and private support. 

In summary, the panel concludes that 
while private support should remain domi- 
nant, the Federal Government—together 
with State and local governments—should 
give strong support to the arts, including 
the performing arts, by appropriate recog- 
nition of their importance, by direct and 
indirect encouragement, and by financial 
cooperation. 


CHAPTER 8. ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
OF THE ARTS 


Too many people believe that a simple 
infusion of more money will solve all the 
problems of the performing arts in this 
country. But money is, in the last analysis, 
a neutral object, a tool. It has no capacity 
for vision; this must be supplied by men. 
As talent is needed to create and perform 
a work of art, so equal talent—though of a 
different sort—is needed to create and govern 
the institutions that provide the settings for 
these arts. It is for this reason the panel 
believes it essential for an arts organization 
to have an effective board of trustees and 
competent management in addition to 
talented artistic direction. 


The governing board 


Whenever performing arts organizations 
reach the stage of development where perma- 
nence is sought, they almost invariably be- 
come nonprofit corporations, headed by a 
board of trustees vested with the respon- 
sibility of maintaining and expanding the 
organization. 

This board has certain obvious functions: 
to determine the larger objectives of the 
organization, to retain the best available 
artistic direction and business management, 
and, having accomplished the latter, to back 
their judgment when the inevitable con- 
flicts with artists or with elements in the 
community arise. In fulfilling these respon- 
sibilities, the board has a pressing obligation 
to make certain the institution has finan- 
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cial stability, for without it there can be 
little hope of attaining either the long-range 
or the short-term goals the board may decide 
upon. 

The actual selection of goals is crucial. A 
careful step-by-step plan, projected over a 
number of years, is essential to the arts 
organization, as is the selection of ultimate 
goals that are realistic in terms of the needs 
and desires of the community served. 

As the number and complexity of arts or- 
ganizations grow, board membership is be- 
coming much more arduous than in decades 
past. Yet board recruitment remains much 
too casual in most organizations. Meticu- 
lous auditioning procedures are used for 
second violinists, members of the opera 
chorus, and bit players in the theater, but 
people about whom practically nothing is 
known often are chosen to be trustees: The 
potential for serious and prolonged 
to the organization is as high in the board 
room as on the stage. 

Although effective trustees are bound to 
work continuously with their artistic direc- 
tors and business managers, they do not 
meddle in artistic direction and business 
management. For them there is profound 
wisdom in the injunction: Do your best to 
see that the organization is good, that it is 
well manned, and that it runs smoothly— 
but don’t try to run it. 


Artistic direction 


The task of selecting an artistic director 
is perhaps the most critical a board of trus- 
tees faces. The artistic director sets the 
standards of production, and artistic re- 
sults can be no better than the quality of 
artistic direction. 

What, generally, are the conditions from 
which high standards derive? 

Well-trained artists: The training and ex- 
perience of the ensemble, individually and 
as a whole, are crucial elements in determin- 
ing standards of performance, 

Rehearsal time: Most critical in the prepa- 
ration of new and unfamiliar works, insuf- 
ficient rehearsal hours can likewise damage 
with almost equal force the standard reper- 
tory. Few artists ever feel adequately re- 
hearsed, but it is too often true in fact as 
well. 

Length of season: Quality thrives on prac- 
tice and sustained performance. It can 
scarcely grow in a season that is nothing but 
a limited engagement or a scattered handful 
of performances. 

Compensation of performers: Whatever the 
size of the group or the length of its season, 
an ill-paid performer is a dissatisfied per- 
former. 

Physical facilities: Many a performance 
might as well go unheard and unseen as to 
play in halls so ungrateful to sound and sight 
that players and audience alike have trouble 
perceiving a total effect. 

Audience: Only at its peril does an artistic 
director ignore his audience’s taste. This is 
à delicate and difficult measurement to make, 
not unlike the statesman’s: How to lead for- 
ward, but not too fast. 

Each of these conditions is to an extent 
controllable by trustees and management, 
artistic and business. Each decision carries 
a price tag and each requires judgment, 
knowledge, and taste, in order that proper 
decisions may be arrived at by all concerned. 
It is essential, therefore, that artistic and 
business management work in true partner- 
ship, the director respecting the manager’s 
concerns, and vice versa, and the trustees 
respecting both. Only a smoothly function- 
ing team, in which each of these elements 
complements the others, can create a strong 
arts organization. 


Management 


Resourceful business and administrative 
leadership is a necessary element in the suc- 
cessful development of the performing arts: 
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Too often the dilettante mentality—belief 
that all that is needed for success is talented 
artists—prevails. But a good orchestra, a 
good theater, a good opera or dance group 
cannot be established or run by well-wishing 
volunteers. 

What constitutes a good manager? He has 
been described as a man “who must be 
knowledgeable in the art with which he is 
concerned, an impresario, labor negotiator, 
diplomat, educator, publicity and public re- 
lations expert, politician, skilled business- 
man, a social sophisticate, a servant of the 
community, a tireless leader—becomingly 
humble before authority—a teacher, a 
tyrant, and a continuing student of the 
arts.” It is obvious that artistic knowledge 
of the field is not the only qualification for 
a successful manager. The steps that have 
been taken to train a new generation of arts 
administrators are welcome, but more effort, 
on a more formal basis, needs to be made, 

Labor negotiations are one of an arts man- 
ager's preoccuptions. The core of the per- 
forming arts—the actor, the musician, the 
dancer, the singer, the stagehand, the scene 
painter, the trucker, the press agent, and 
sometimes even the usher and the ticket 
taker—is made up of union members. Man- 
agement in effect is an agent for the per- 
former in collecting money, providing the 
stage, and creating the audience. Hence, 
there is a clear demand for mutual respon- 
sibility. A constant balance has to be struck 
between management’s drive for quality at 
a reasonable cost and the union’s aim of job 
security with fair pay for services rendered. 
If either fails, both suffer. 

It is precisely for this reason that there is 
considerable hope in mechanisms through 
which management and the unions discuss 
their problems in a relaxed atmosphere, 
without the pressure of a strike deadline. 
To tell employees, when a contract is about 
to expire, how badly off the employer is, has 
never been a persuasive management tactic. 
More candor and more contact on a year- 
round basis would help both sides anticipate 
issues and achieve greater understanding of 
their mutual problems. 


A national center for information 


There is an evident need for increasing 
communication in the performing arts both 
within and among the various fields. 

In addition to the encouragement of the 
rapidly expanding arts council movement 
and the development of service organiza- 
tions, there is need for a national repository 
of information, a place to which inquiries 
about all the performing arts may be di- 
rected. Despite the diversity of problems 
confronting the various arts, it is also evi- 
dent that there are many common problems 
as well, and that groups in each field can 
learn from the experience of the others and 
that the general publie needs to know more 
about all of them. 

The panel believes there is urgent need for 
an independent national information center 
that can assume an important and continu- 
ing role in the development of the perform- 
ing arts and urges that every encouragement 
be given to its establishment. 


CHAPTER 9. THE UNIVERSITY AND THE PROFES- 
SIONAL PERFORMING ARTS 


The traditional role of the university in 
the arts has been to develop appreciation 
and understanding among its students. This 
role has greatly expanded in the years since 
World War II, and many universities now 
find themselves involved in areas of experi- 
ence that are quite new to them. Some have 
become homes for professional arts groups 
and artists-in-residence; almost all have dis- 
covered that their responsibilities as artis- 
tic impresarios, offering more programs of 
higher caliber to their own and surrounding 
communities, have grown mightily. Still 
others are attempting to strengthen their 
arts and humanities programs in an effort to 
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maintain a balance between them and the 
burgeoning teaching and research programs 
in the sciences and to contribute to a greater 
public appreciation of the arts. 

Nor is this an end to the growth of the 
university's influence in our artistic life. As 
independent drama schools, art institutes, 
and music conservatories have declined in 
number, the universities with a generally 
broader base of public and private support 
have begun to assume increasing responsi- 
bility for training future performers. 

There are some who feel that proper train- 
ing cannot take place in the context of gen- 
eral education, and that university educators 
do not understand the single-minded con- 
centration that must go into the training 
of the professional performer, They feel 
that private professional schools and con- 
servatories are the only institutions capable 
of providing the environment and discipline 
that nurtures commitment to the arts. Suf- 
ficient evidence is by no means ayailable to 
support these claims. However, the panel 
believes schools and conservatories of recog- 
nized standards must not be allowed to 
weaken or disappear, as some have in recent 
decades. They must, instead, be strength- 
ened, for they continue to produce the ma- 
jority of solo artists and the ensemble 
musicians who man our finest musical in- 
stitutions; from them come some of our best 
trained actors and virtually all our profes- 
sional dancers. 

Nonetheless, the panel believes that the 
universities will play an increasingly im- 
portant role in the training of professional 
performing artists. Those universities that 
decide to assume a responsibility for profes- 
sional training must be prepared to adjust 
their admissions policies and curricular re- 
quirements as necessary to meet the special 
needs of students of the performing arts, and 
they must attract the most highly qualified 
performing artists as teachers to their facul- 
tles. 


Research and experimentation in the per- 
forming arts are an important new role for 
the university. ents in electronic 
music and in the development of new stag- 
ing and lighting techniques already have 
been launched and could well be expanded. 
Research into the conditions under which 
performers and artistic talent best flourish 
could be undertaken. 

The expansion of the university’s role in 
sponsoring performances on the campus 
Offers the encouraging prospect of more em- 
ployment for professional artists and in- 
creased availability of cultural opportunities 
for greater numbers of people. University 
concert bureaus are generally free from com- 
mitment to the star system and have pro- 
vided young, relatively unknown artists with 
opportunities to establish their reputations. 
Indeed, without them the modern dance 
could not exist at all in the United States. 
In many parts of the country the university 
is the only agency capable of organizing pro- 
grams of high quality in all the arts. In this 
respect it provides a public service for which, 
as a public institution, it is uniquely 
qualified. 

The panel believes there is urgent need to 
redress the existing imbalance in the finan- 
cial support of the physical sciences and 
that of the arts and humanities in uni- 
versities. 


CHAPTER 10. BUILDING GREATER APPRECIATION 


A basic problem for the performing arts is 
to create an environment favorable to their 
growth. It is not enough for our country 
to have artists of high quality. It is not 
enough to have strong performing arts in- 
stitutions—opera companies, repertory the- 
aters, symphony orchestras, choral and 
chamber music groups, dance companies. 
There must also be a sizable public pre- 
pared through education, both formal and 
informal, to receive aesthetic pleasure from 
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their efforts and eager to join in the at- 
tempt to enhance the Nation’s cultural life. 
Without a public of this kind, the artist has 
no one with whom to communicate, arts in- 
stitutions operate in a vacuum, and there 
cannot be growth and liveliness in our 
culture. 
Education 


The creation of a propitious environment 
for the arts depends primarily upon the edu- 
cation of a people. Any significant increase 
in demand for the performing arts will de- 
rive only from a citizenry that has come to 
love them and to depend on them. 

The role of the family cannot be overem- 
phasized. If it is not interested in the arts, 
is not willing to offer youngsters at least an 
occasional opportunity to satisfy their curi- 
osity about what goes on inside the theater 
or recital hall or opera house, then no formal 
effort at cultural education is likely to be 
very successful. 

While the performing arts have tradition- 
ally been a part of the school curriculum, the 
development of selective performing 
groups—bands, orchestras, and choruses— 
representing a relatively small segment of 
the total school population, has generally 
been stressed. Only minor attention has 
been given to cultivating the artistic tastes 
of the large mass of students not engaged in 
performing organizations. We need more 
and better trained teachers in the arts, par- 
ticularly at the elementary school level. 
School administrators need to be made more 
aware of the place of the arts in a balanced 
curriculum. The American school, in gen- 
eral, should show greater imagination, intia- 
tive, and responsibility than it has in bring- 
ing art to the school and the child to art. 

Independent agencies, such as Young Au- 
diences, are also helping build audiences 
among children of school age and in recent 
years performing arts organizations them- 
selves have assumed greater responsibility 
for building appreciation of their arts among 
youth. Observing what has been done in 
Europe, some have established children’s 
matinees, other youth events, and special 
student ticket prices. 

While present day activity by the schools, 
by independent agencies, and by arts or- 
ganizations themselves are heartening, it 
must be candidly admitted that they are but 
a fraction of what will have to be provided if 
the education of young people in the live 
performing arts is to be measurably broad- 
ened in our lifetime. The effective exposure 
of young people to the arts is as much a 
civic responsibility as programs in health 
and welfare. Although the panel recognizes 
that the initiative for an expanded educa- 
tional effort in the arts will generally come 
from individuals, success in the measure 
necessary will require the combined backing 
of the family and school system. Also im- 
portant are the encouragement of private 
organizations, local and State arts councils, 
and the cooperation of local governments 
and the Federal Office of Education. 

Availability of performances 

For adults, too, the actual presence of the 
performing arts is essential to audience de- 
velopment. The ready availability of music 
in Germany, Austria, and Italy, of drama 
and ballet in Russia, has no counterpart to- 
day in America. 


The new mobility 


Many more resident professional perform- 
ing arts organizations are needed in com- 
munities throughout the country, but if the 
arts are to be made as widely available as is 
desirable, the panel emphasizes the necessity 
of increasing the mobility of the performing 
arts by new means and on a new scale. 

What is needed is a new, broader concept 
of touring, of increased mobility. Estab- 
lished organizations touring within a State 
under the sponsorship of a State arts council 
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is a recent development. Another new kind 
of touring is that undertaken within a single 
metropolitan area, bringing theater or music 
to people who are remote psychologically 
rather than physically from the cultural 
center of things. So is touring by a regional 
company, its settings and equipment spe- 
cifically designed for a homeless life. So is 
touring by a company set up to appeal to a 
specific kind of audience—children, workers, 
the institutionalized. 


Mass media 


Television, radio, and recordings offer the 
technical means to provide virtually every 
American with the possibility of witnessing— 
albeit remotely—performances of high qual- 
ity. There is no possibility now for live per- 
formances of similar quality to reach this 
mass audience. Hence, the media have a 
unique opportunity to fill a gap that is likely 
to exist indefinitely, even though it may be 
contended that the live arts and the elec- 
tronically transmitted arts are two quite 
separate forms. This panel, however, be- 
lieves the importance of the electronic 
media cannot be overstressed in increasing 
the availability of the performing arts of high 
quality and in creating new audiences and 
even new works for them. In the view of 
this panel, the commercial television indus- 
try has a definite responsibility to improve 
its methods of presentation and programing 
in the performing arts. 

Educational television, not being bound by 
the same requirements as commercial tele- 
vision, has potentially greater flexibility in 
programing material relating to the perform- 
ing arts. It can encourage appreciation of 
fine drama and music, familiarize the audi- 
ence with the complexities of technique in 
performance; increase appreciation of the 
modern and classical repertory through re- 
iterated hearing; and illuminate matters of 
form and content through critical discus- 
sions. 

But educational television generally has 
not done these things well enough or often 
enough. It lacks funds, in some cities it 
has been unable to reach agreement with 
performer unions, and it has not in general 
attracted top-quality television production. 
Most serious of all, it is still debating its 
proper function: Should it be primarily a 
teaching service offering in-school services 
and adult education services? Or should it 
be a general cultural medium? When it sur- 
mounts these hurdles, when it decides what 
it is and what it wants to be, the panel be- 
ieves educational television has a great op- 
portunity to make a significant contribution 
to the arts. The panel urges the community 
to provide the support necessary to exploit 
this opportunity vigorously. 

Amateur activity 

The extent to which amateur activity 
in the performing arts strengthens audiences 
for professional performances is a question 
on which opinions are deeply divided. In- 
experienced audiences, whose only exposure 
to the living theater is through amateur 
dramatics of less than first-rate quality, 
sometimes compare it to the superior quality 
of television and motion pictures and con- 
clude that the difference is in the media 
rather than in the level of acting. Amateur 
and community groups occasionally are an- 
tagonistic to professional drama—and vice 
versa—since both compete for box office and 
financial support. On the other hand, ama- 
teurism can be an ally of successful profes- 
sional performance. The individual who 
finds a personal commitment beyond his own 
satisfaction in playing in a string quartet at 
home or in performing on the boards of the 
local little theater surely gains an increased 
understanding of the crafts involved. 

So long as neither professional nor amateur 
confuses the two areas of expression and 
both retain a perspective toward excellence, 
the relationship between them can be lively 
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and constructive. The panel believes that 
thriving amateurism can play a major role 
in creating audiences for high quality pro- 
fessional performance and that amateur in- 
terest in the arts should be encouraged in 
every possible way. 


CHAPTER 11. THE CHALLENGE OF THE PERFORM-~ 
ING ARTS 


This study of the performing arts is made 
with the conviction that the arts are one of 
the central elements of a good society, an 
essential of a full life for the many, not a 
luxury for the few. However, we can never 
expect to fill our concert halls, our theaters, 
our opera houses—the ones we now have and 
the ones we shall build—unless men and 
women and young people experience within 
their walls some new perception of man and 
the me: of his life. We cannot hope to 
hold the audiences we now possess or 
new audiences without drama that is moving 
and exciting, music that stirs and grips the 
listener, and dance that creates true enjoy- 
ment. We may talk ad infinitum of box office 
prices and subscription campaigns, press 
agentry and public relations, classes and 
seminars and critics; the only thing that will 
draw and hold audiences, present and future, 
is a world of the performing arts that is vital, 
beautiful, and relevant—in classical as well 
as contemporary forms. 

It is a bold venture to envisage a great en- 
largement of the mission of the performing 
arts when all of them are in deep economic 
difficulties in carrying out their present pro- 
grams. The full development of our po- 
tential in the arts presents a challenge to 
the restless American spirit that will call 
upon its reserves of strength, imagination, 
and capacity to innovate. We believe the 
challenge is worthy of the Nation and that 
the Nation is equal to the challenge. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Mar 8, 
1965] 


ROCKEFELLER FUND REPORT CREATES A NICHE 
FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 


(By John Molleson) 


The performing arts in America are deep- 
ly in trouble, but the day will come when 
the arts are central in our society, and per- 
formers will be considered as necessary as 
teachers. 

Private initiative must be paramount in 
strengthening the performing arts, though 
local, State, and Federal Government should 
give their support. Above all, the direction 
of the arts must remain in private hands en- 
joying complete artistic freedom. 

These are some of the conclusions of a 
30-member Rockefeller Bros. Fund panel 
after an 18-month study of the nonprofit, 
professional performing arts in America. 
Earlier Rockefeller reports, issued between 
1958 and 1961, were on foreign policy, de- 
fense, education, democracy, and economic 
affairs. 

“Only in our time have we begun to rec- 
ognize the arts as a community concern to be 
placed alongside our long-accepted responsi- 
bilities for libraries, museums, hospitals, and 
schools,” said John D. Rockefeller 3d, chair- 
man of the panel, and of Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts. 

Underlying the report is an unstated 
theme that Government, business, and the 
arts are compatible in American society— 
and that an American solution will be found 
to the problems of cultural development on 
a continental scale. 

It makes the first time, the panelists said, 
that a comprehensive report on the state of 
the American performing arts has been at- 
tempted. Its findings are based on surveys of 
100 corporations, interviews with officials of 
75 philanthropies, discussions with dozens of 
expert witnesses, and hundreds of interviews, 

Although one panelist, Samuel R. Rosen- 
baum, trustee of the Recording Industries 
Trust Funds, estimated that the present pay- 
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ing audience of the live professional perform- 
ing arts does not exceed 1 percent of the 
population, the report emphasizes that “the 
arts are not for the privileged few but for 
the many * * * their place is not on the 
periphery of society, but at its center * * * 
they are not just a form of recreation but 
are of central importance to our well-being 
and happiness.” 

One of the chief findings of the report is 
that the size of America and the present 
shortage of competent professional arts 
organizations call for the establishment of 
institutions that will serve large geographic 
areas. New concepts of putting shows on 
the road and of regional organization will 
be required, the panel said. 


WHAT'S ASKED 


The panel asked for the formation of non- 
profit professional theater companies and 
symphony orchestras in 50 metropolitan 
areas, along with 6 regional opera com- 
panies, choral groups, and dance companies— 
operating year round. To support them, an 
additional $40 to $60 million above projected 
box office receipts would be needed an- 
nually—about one-hundredth of 1 percent 
of the national income, the survey said. 

In a foreword to the 272-page report, 
“The Performing Arts: Problems and Pros- 
pects,” published today by McGraw-Hill, Mr. 
Rockefeller calls the study “a challenge, not 
an answer. If the arts are vital to a mature 
civilization, how do they best flourish? What 
organizations are needed to nourish them? 
How are they to be supported and main- 
tained?” 

The study found a “tremendous potential” 
for the arts in America, but despite the 
growth of amateur activity in the past dec- 
ade, the professional troupes and institutions 
producing opera, drama, music, and dance 
are “in trouble.” 

These arts, the panel found, are unable 
to pay their own way, lack strong sponsor- 
ship and are shabbily housed, Their artists 
are underpaid, underemployed and, often, 
undertrained. Arts management is beset 
by problems of money, labor, audiences and 
standards. 

Rather than rely exclusively on Govern- 
ment subsidies, the panel placed “major re- 
sponsibility” for the survival and growth of 
American performing arts on the shoulders 
of the private contributor—individuals, 
foundations and corporations. 

The performing arts are not self-sup- 
porting, and should not be expected to be, 
the study said. To cover all costs with ticket 
sales would price the arts beyond much of 
the potential audience and discourage new 
and experimental works. 

The panelists noted that culture receives 
a surprisingly small percentage of private 
philanthropy in the United States. Private 
gifts to all causes totaled $10 billion in 1963, 
the report said, and less than 2 percent 
(about $200 million) went to cultural pro- 
grams of all kinds, with the performing arts 
receiving less than half that amount. 

“But there is nothing immutable about the 
way the charitable dollar is divided up,” the 
panel said. “It is only in the past few years 
that cultural activities have entered seri- 
ously into competition for the philanthropic 
dollar.” 

In encouraging increased foundation sup- 
port, the panel urged local foundations to 
stimulate audience growth and new cultural 
institutions in the communities. The large 
national foundations were asked to make 
their contribution in planning and innovat- 
ing on a national scale. 

As for Government aid, the study recom- 
mended that local governments take pri- 
mary responsibility for adequate arts educa- 
tion in the schools, State governments for 
support of touring groups and cooperation 
among regional organizations, and the Fed- 
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eral Government for providing matching 
funds for building concert halls and theaters. 


THE MEN 


The 30 panelists, most of them board mem- 
bers and trustees of arts organizations, in- 
cluded such men as August Heckscher, di- 
rector of the 20th Century Fund and former 
special consultant on the arts to President 
Kennedy; Devereux C. Josephs, former board 
chairman of New York Life Insurance Co, 
and trustee of Lincoln Center; John H. Mac- 
Fadyen, former director of the New York 
State Council on the Arts; Joseph Verner 
Reed, chairman of the American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, Conn.; and Frank Stan- 
ton, CBS president. 

Among their other proposals were these: 

Formation of a national information cen- 
ter to assist the arts and communities, cor- 
porations, foundations, and governments 
seeking knowledge of the arts and art de- 
velopments. 

Construction of concert halls and theaters. 
More than 100 cultural centers are being 
built or planned, but only 30 are designed 
for more than 1 performing art. 

Encouragement of community and State 
arts councils. 

Adequate pay 
artists. 

Year-round communication between man- 
agement and unions. 

Repeal of the 10 percent Federal tax on 
theater admissions. 

Increased and better arts programs by 
educational and commercial television. 

Greater attention to the arts in primary 
and secondary schools. 

Revision of university entrance require- 
ments to meet the special needs of young 
artists. 

Performing arts organizations should seek 
funds in joint fundraising efforts, emphasiz- 
ing more clearly than they now do their 
goals and their value to the community. 

The report concludes: “In the middle of 
the 20th century the full development of 
our potential in the arts * * * presents & 
challenge to the restless American spirit that 
will call upon its reserves of strength, imagi- 
nation, and capacity to innovate. We be- 
lieve the challenge is worthy of the Nation, 
and that the Nation is equal to the chal- 
lenge.” 


and longer seasons for 


[From the New York Times] 


Vast NEw PROGRAM OF AID For ARTS URGED 
on NATION—REPORT BY ROCKEFELLER 
Bros. Warns OF NEED FOR FUNDS 


(By Richard F. Shepard) 


A vast, comprehensive program of aug- 
mented nationwide support for the perform- 
ing arts is called for in an exhaustive report 
issued today by the Rockefeller Bros. Fund. 

The 55,000-word report, 2 years in the 
making, finds that the arts are in trouble de- 
spite a cultural boom, and urges increased 
support by Government at all levels, foun- 
dations, business, and the public. 

The most extensive inventory of its kind 
ever undertaken here, the report examines 
the problems, goals, and methods of progress 
for nonprofit, professional performing arts 
such as resident theater symphonies, operas, 
and dance troupes. 

Its objective is to explore ways to expand 
the performing arts in the United States 
without sacrificing indispensable high stand- 
ards. The report is the seventh done by the 
fund's special studies project. Since 1958 
the project has studied foreign policy, de- 
fense, education, economics, democracy and 
economic and social aspects of American life. 

The performing arts were chosen as a 
topic because, the report says, “the arts are 
not for a privileged few but for the many; 
their place is not on the periphery of society 
but at its center.” 

Most of today’s cultural expansion repre- 
sents amateur activity, the report finds. 
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Comparatively few Americans see live pro- 
fessional performances, which are largely 
seasonal, 

The report concludes that ultimately per- 
forming arts should be considered as a year- 
round contribution. It makes specific pro- 
posals, as an interim goal, for permanent 
companies for each of the arts, to supple- 
ment those already in existence. 

The study, published today by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. in a $4.95 clothbound 
edition and a $1.95 paperback under the 
title “The Performing Arts: Problems and 
Prospects,” says, “In spite of tremendous 
growth and exciting promise, the performing 
arts as we see them today are in trouble.” 

A 30-person panel, headed by John D. 
Rockefeller, board chairman of the Lincoln 
Center for the Performing Arts, met in five 
2-day sessions to agree on 27 recommenda- 
tions. The panel was made up of represent- 
atives of the arts, humanities, business, and 
labor. 

It made its decisions on the basis of what 
was learned from 40 witnesses from the arts 
and other fields, from 30 specially commis- 
sioned papers, and from more than 400 inter- 
views conducted by staff members, The staff 
surveyed 100 corporations, 8 States, and 47 
municipalities. 

“Our work is not intended to provide all 
of the answers,” Mr. Rockefeller said. 
“Rather it is a challenge. The presentation 
of facts on a focus basis can be meaningful 
and helpful. We are attempting to point the 
way to action. The arts are forging ahead. 
They are moving fast and facing real prob- 
lems.” 

Some of the problems outlined in the re- 
port are: 

A lack of service and information organi- 
zations to provide badly needed statistics 
that could guide growth. 

A dearth of performing arts organizations 
that could provide facilities for presentations 
or that could sponsor dance or opera com- 
panies in large population centers. 

Poor pay for most performing artists, and 
short seasons that make for unemployment. 

A need for technological research. “The 
performing arts have been laggard in sharing 
the research revolution.” 

A need for marked improvement in the 
quality of training for artists. For instance, 
there is an acute shortage of well-trained 
stringed-instrument players for orchestras. 

Perennial crisis financing, just to balance 
the books from season to season. Fiscal prob- 
lems increase even at a time when there is 
more public interest in the arts. 

Woefully inadequate physical facilities, 
despite the growth of centers. 

While more than 100 so-called cultural cen- 
ters are being built or planned, the report 
states only about 30 are true art centers that 
can handle more than one performing art. 
Others are basically sports arenas or conven- 
tion halls. 


GOVERNMENT ACTION PUT FIRST 


The major recommendations fall into the 
following categories: 


Government 


While goverment should in no circum- 
stances vitiate private initiative, reduce pri- 
vate responsibility for direction, or hamper 
complete artistic freedom, the relationship, 
traditionally standoffish, between govern- 
ment and the performing arts must be exam- 
ined anew. 

“Increasingly the question has been not 
whether government should act but how it 
should act and at what level and by what 
principles it should shape its policy,” the re- 
port observed. 

The Federal Government should develop 
the newly formed National Council on the 
Arts, strengthen existing Federal arts pro- 
grams, and administer programs that indi- 
rectly affect the arts with a greater awareness 
of their cultural implications. It should also 
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provide matching grants for the construction 
of facilities. 

The report called for changes in the copy- 
right law, which now permits juke boxes 
to avoid royalty payments, and suggested 
that the duration of copyrights be extended 
to protect artists. It urged abolition of the 
10 percent tax on tickets for the commercial 
theater, which it described as “the experi- 
mental laboratory for drama in the United 
States.” 

State government should foster arts coun- 
cils remove tax burdens and restrictive leg- 
islation, support touring programs, encour- 
age regional cooperation and assess arts re- 
sources, 

Local governments can strengthen local 
arts groups by insuring adequate facilities, 
providing funds for operating costs, supply- 
ing supporting services, purchasing arts or- 
ganization services for schools and commu- 
nity activities and exempting such groups 
from taxes and license fees. Perhaps most 
important, the study of the arts, for ap- 
preciation and performance, should be part 
of school curriculums. 


Business 


Of all corporate contributions to all causes, 
only 3 or 4 percent go to the arts. Only a 
few more than half of all corporations give 
anything at all to the arts. Corporate con- 
tributions can make a life-and-death dif- 
ference to performing arts organizations. 
Companies should realize that a healthy 
cultural environment is in the self-interest 
of the business community. 


Foundations 


The performing arts are often inept in 
seeking foundation grants. Foundation sup- 
port is “minuscule,” although there is some 
evidence of a general increase. The role of 
local foundations may be as important as 
any single factor in the development of the 
arts. They should provide continuing sup- 
port. 

National foundations can contribute most 
effectively in areas of planning and innova- 
tion. Foundations are particularly well 
suited to encourage bold and venturesome 
projects. 

Public 

Of the Nation’s total philanthropic giving, 
cultural projects receive only about $200 
million a year, or less than 2 percent of the 
whole. Performing arts get much less than 
half of this small sum. Despite tax burdens 
on larger incomes, high and middle income 
brackets can still provide more support. 


Education 


Training schools and conservatories of rec- 
ognized standards, which have been disap- 
pearing in the last decade, must be strength- 
ened because they produce the majority of 
solo artists and ensemble musicians of our 
finest musical institutions as well as our 
best-trained actors and virtually all our pro- 
fessional dancers. 

Universities and colleges will play an in- 
creasingly important role in training artists. 
They should adjust admission policies and 
curricular requirements for such students 
and should attract the most highly qualified 
artists to their faculties. There is an urgent 
need to redress the existing imbalance in the 
financial support of the physical sciences 
and that of the arts and humanities in uni- 
versities. 

Effective exposure of the young to the arts 
is as much a civic responsibility as health 
and welfare programs. 

Audience 

The performing arts should not be required 
to live entirely on box office receipts, and 
indeed, they cannot do so and still fulfill 
their true cultural mission. 

There is a need for touring companies as 
well as for many more resident professional 
performing arts organizations throughout the 
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country. The mobility of the arts must be 
increased by new means on a new scale. 

Broadcasting and records play an impor- 
tant role in making quality works available 
to large audiences. Commercial television 
should improve its methods of presentation 
and programing, and communities should 
provide support for educational TV. 

Thriving amateurism can play a major 
role in creating audiences for high-quality 
professional performances and should be en- 
couraged. 

Organization 

Board members should be as carefully 
screened as performers. 

Officials should be receptive to change 
and innovation. Full time paid chief execu- 
tives and presidents should be considered. 

Too often the dilettante mentality—be- 
lief that all that is needed for success is 
talented artists—prevails. But a good 
orchestra, a good theater, a good opera or 
dance group cannot be established or run by 
well-wishing volunteers. 

Often unions cooperate with management 
to help the performing arts. On the other 
hand, featherbedding and needless extra 
charges afflict the theater. No artist should 
be called upon to subsidize the performing 
arts by working for low wages. 


Goals 


The Nation’s artistic goal will be realized 
when the performing arts are considered a 
permanent year-round contribution to com- 
munities around the country and our artists 
are considered as necessary as our educators. 

Until this long-term goal is achieved, an 
interim objective would be to develop and 
maintain a number of companies that would 
operate on a 12-month basis, in contrast to 
the seasonal operation of most organizations 
at present. 

These would consist of the following: 

Fifty permanent theater companies, ap- 
proximating the metropolitan areas with 
populations of more than 500,000, sufficiently 
large to support year-round resident theater. 

Fifty symphony orchestras, which would 
provide, along with full orchestra concerts, 
musicians for smaller musical groups. 

Six regional opera companies, offering short 
seasons in several metropolitan areas not 
yet ready to support year-round perform- 
ances. These would be in addition to the 
present four major resident companies and 
two permanent national touring companies. 

Six regional choral groups, 

Six regional dance companies in addition 
to the two major resident dance groups al- 
ready established. 

The report estimates that, at present, $60 
million is being spent each year to operate 
high-quality nonprofit arts organizations, ex- 
cluding commercial theater and semi- 
professional and amateur activity. 

“Well-informed estimates of the annual 
operating cost of the establishment outlined 
for the future fall between $150 and $200 
million,” the report said. Therefore, some- 
where between $90 and $140 million of addi- 
tional operating funds would be needed.” 

Tickets could account for between $50 
and $80 million a year, the report con- 
tinued. The proposed arts establishment 
would then need between $40 and $60 million 
annually from other sources for normal op- 
erating expenses, This estimate is based on 
current costs, and does not take into account 
capital expenditures for more and better halls 
and theaters, 

“The larger amount is not much over one- 
hundredth of 1 percent of the Nation’s pres- 
ent annual income,” the panel observed. 

In addition to Mr. Rockefeller, the follow- 
ing persons were panel members: 

Patricia M. Baillargeon, board member of 
the Seattle Repertory Theater and Seattle 
Youth Symphony. 

Walker L. Cisler, a director of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, 
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Kenneth N. Dayton, a director and past 
president of the Minnesota Orchestral 
Association. 

T. Keith Glennan, president of Case Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Samuel B. Gould, president of the State 
University of New York. 

William B. Hartsfield, trustee of the At- 
lanta Symphony Orchestra and the Atlanta 
Music Festival Association. 

August Heckscher, director of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund and trustee of the Na- 
tional Repertory Theater Foundation. 

Margaret Hickey, senior editor for public 
affairs of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Norris Houghton, cofounder of 
Phoenix Theater. 

Devereux C. Josephs, vice chairman of the 
board of Lincoln Center, trustee of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and the New York 
Public Library. 

Abbott Kaplan, chairman of the board of 
the Theater Group and chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Arts Commission. 

Dexter M. Keezer, economic adviser of 
McGraw-Hill, Inc, 

Louis Kronenberger, professor of theater 
arts, Brandeis University. 

Warner Lawson, dean of the College of 
Fine Arts of Howard University, member of 
the Advisory Committees on Arts for the 
State Department and of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts. 

John H. MacFadyen, architect and former 
executive director of the New York State 
Council on the Arts. 

Stanley Marcus, director of the Community 
Arts Fund of Dallas, the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, and the Dallas Theater Center. 

Henry Allen Moe, president and board 
chairman of the New York State Historical 
Association and president of the American 
Philosophical Society. 

James F. Oates, Jr., trustee of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

Perry T. Rathbone, director of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Oliver Rea, managing director of the Minn- 
esota Theater Company Foundation, Tyrone 
Guthrie Theater. 

Joseph Vener Reed, Sr., chairman of the 
board and executive producer of the Ameri- 
can Shakespeare Festival Theater. 

Samuel R. Rosenbaum, trustee of the Re- 
cording Industries Music Performance Trust 
Fund. 

Emile H. Serposs, director of the music 
division of the Chicago public schools. 

Charles M. Spofford, director and chairman 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association’s ex- 
ecutive committee and vice chairman of the 
board and executive committee chairman of 
Lincoln Center. 

Dr. Frank Stanton, president of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

James A. Suffridge, international president 
of the Retail Clerks International Associa- 
tion. 

Helen M. Thompson, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Symphony Orchestra 
League. 

Frazar B. Wilde, board chairman of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Harold Lionel Zellerbach, president of the 
San Francisco Ballet Guild. 


the 


CULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS SEEK 
PATRONAGE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to the fine analysis entitled “Cul- 
tural Establishments Now Seek Patron- 
age From Broad Base,” published recent- 
ly in the New York Times as to the out- 
standing business concerns and business 
leaders who are now giving their active 
support to the development of arts and 
culture as an essential element of Ameri- 
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can life and the very constructive con- 
tribution which has been made toward 
this effort through the generosity of 
American business. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed at this point in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS Now SEEK 
PATRONAGE FROM BROAD BASE 
(By Milton Esterow) 

The city's culture establishment is ex- 
periencing a quiet revolution. Reflecting 
an era of some of the greatest social changes 
in the Nation’s history, with cultural ferment 
spreading from coast to coast, the city’s arts 
patrons, once a tight little body bounded by 
social position and great wealth, are being 
transformed into an expanding group that 
would have surprised, and perhaps even 
shocked, grandmother. 

“We are swinging away from the patronage 
of the few to the patronage of the many,” a 
director of Lincoln Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts says. 

The shift is considered far from complete. 
Increasingly, the city’s power structure is 
being drawn to the arts, resulting in a 
broadening of corporate giving as well as in 
direct participation by prominent executives. 

And still another development may be the 
emergence of the city and State as wide- 
ranging arts patrons, as part of the growth 
of a distinctly American pattern for support 
of the arts. 

More and more, bankers, industrialists, 
stockbrokers, real estate men, lawyers—some 
of whom not only would have been unable 
to become directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera decades ago but who also would have 
had difficulty even getting into the place— 
are becoming Manhattan’s Medicis. 

With a growing sense of responsibility for 
providing outlets for the growing leisure, the 
arts patrons are giving time and energy, as 
well as money, to furthering the city’s cul- 
tural life. 

Some, like the 15th century Florentine 
patron Lorenzo de Medici, can speak fluently 
on painting, sculpture, music, philosophy, 
and poetry. Some cannot. Not all deserve 
the title but some still use it for social 
climbing. 

A COMMON DESIRE 


But for the most part, they are motivated 
by a desire to bring new faces, new money, 
and new ideas to support and improve the 
city’s concert halls, theaters, opera house, 
museums, and libraries. They are domi- 
nated by a segment of the establishment that 
is not obsessed with personal publicity and, 
in fact, prefers to stay in the background. 

Some devote a few hours a week, some a 
few hours a day, and some a few days a week. 
None receive payment for their services. 

“You have a much broader base today,” a 
museum director says. “The average age has 
gone down. The younger crowd—a lot of 
people in their thirties—is much more inter- 
ested. And you have many more women 
active.” 

In the 1920’s, one man, the financier, Otto 
Kahn, could and did support the opera, In 
the 1930's, when the late Charles Triller was 
board chairman of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society of New York, he would go to 
Wall Street once a year, after finding out the 
size of the organization’s deficit. In those 
days the figure was about $50,000. Mr. Tril- 
ler would spend just one m calling on 
friends and then head back uptown with the 
deficit wiped out. 


DEFICIT AND COSTS RISE 
This does not happen today. The Phil- 


harmonic's fundraising goes on almost all 
year. Tou no longer have so many people 
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to give substantially,” says David M, Keiser, 
chairman of the board of the Philharmonic 
and president of North American Sugar In- 
dustries, Inc. “In addition,” he said, “the 
deficit has grown to $300,000 as costs and the 
orchestra’s activities have increased.” 

“Often, in major capital campaigns for a 
major development, a substantial proportion 
comes from a few donors,” said John D. 
Rockefeller 3d, chairman of the board of Lin- 
coln Center. But in annual giving, support 
is much broader.” 

“In the early 1930’s there were probably not 
more than 100 people who supported the 
opera,” says Anthony A. Bliss, president of the 
Met and a member of the law firm of Mil- 
bank, Tweed, Hadley & McCloy. ‘You no 
longer have an Otto Kahn to pick up the 
tab today. But we now have 70,000 sup- 
porters.” 

If Mr, Kahn paid the way, he had other 
colleagues who also simply wrote checks. 
Now, however, patrons still write checks, but 
they alsoring doorbells. “In the old days the 
directors wouldn’t dream of going out and 
drumming up trade,” Lauder Greenway, 
chairman of the board of the Met and a di- 
rector of the Philharmonic says. 


NEW MONEY USED 


In the old days, too, if your money dated 
only from the Civil War and not from the 
Revolution, it was considered tainted. To- 
day, there is not only money from Astors and 
Goelets but also money that dates from 
World War II. 

“It’s no longer true that you must be ex- 
ceedingly wealthy to be on the Met opera 
board,” Mr. Bliss said. Checking a list of 
the 37 board members (the board has nearly 
doubled since 1930), he declared: “I see eight 
people whom you would classify as among 
the very wealthy. The majority don’t have 
real money to be real patrons of the arts. 
Their effectiveness now is more from the 
work they do than from the money they can 
give.” 

“I will not recommend a person to be a 
board member solely because he has money,” 
Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., president of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, says. Mr. 
Houghton, who is also president of Steu- 
ben Glass, Inc., paused, smiled, and added: 
“But I won't hold it against him.“ 

In all cultural institutions the trend these 
days in broadening support is to establish 
such fundraising arms as “friends,” “pa- 
trons,” or “members” of a particular orga- 
nization. 

The Met is typical. The Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, founded in 1935, has sustaining, 
associate, contributing, and donor members 
(prices range from $20 to $100 a year; total 
membership is 62,501). In 1952 the National 
Council, to promote the Met as a national 
institution, was established (520 members, 
who pay $250 to $500 annually). 

In 1961, patrons of the opera was born; in 
1962 company patrons. The Met’s deficit has 
also grown. In 1943, the figure was $110,000. 
This season, the deficit is $1.75 million. 

But attendance at the opera has grown, 
too. “It has become an opera for all the 
people,” says John W. Drye, Jr., a member 
of the law firm of Kelley, Drye, Newhall 
Maginnes & Warren. He is also chairman of 
the board of the Juilliard School of Music 
and a director of the opera and of Lincoln 
Center. 

“By and large, people go to enjoy opera,” 
Mr. Drye added. The audience, according to 
opera experts, is no longer divided between 
those who look down on each other and those 
who look at the stage. 

REQUESTS ARE YEARLY 

“Since it is difficult to get tremendous gifts 
to increase your endowment,” Mr. Houghton 
said, “what you try to do is obtain additional 
funds annually. Every additional $40,000 
you raise, for example, is equivalent to add- 
ing $1 million to your endowment. That is 
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what is happening with cultural and educa- 
tional institutions. You try to increase an- 
nual giving by a couple of hundred thousand 
through various activities. This is a healthy 
thing. It associates the giver with the in- 
stitution.” 

Last November, the Costume Institute of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art raised 
$74,000 in its annual ball at the museum. 

“More important than the $74,000 was the 
interest in the institution that you generated 
on the part of the public,” Mr. Houghton 
said. 

Smiling, he continued: “What would the 
early trustees have thought of people from 
the dress and garment industry, critics and 
such having a ball at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum? But I think it’s wonderful that 
people use these institutions now. They're 
at ease in them. It’s become a part of 
them.” 

“I think what has happened in the arts 
is that for a long time business activities 
and the people who operated them operated 
within society, but without being a part of 
it. There is an increasing realization that 
business and industry are a part of society 
and have a responsibility to society.” 


CORPORATIONS LISTED 


Among the major business organizations 
that contribute to the arts here or whose 
executives serve on arts boards are the Amer- 
ican Export Isbrandtsen Lines, the Chase 
Manhattan Bank, First National City Bank, 
Ford Motor Co., General Motors, Interna- 
tional Business Machines, Lehman Bros., 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., Radio Corp. of 
America, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 
Union Carbide and the United States Trust 
Co., of New York. 

“More and more, the arts are becoming a 
basic element in community life, the same 
way education is, and business leaders, as 
well as others, are recognizing this,” Mrs. 
Rockefeller said. 

Amid the change from private to public 
support, the culture establishment sees fur- 
ther changes. 

“The process is by no means complete,” 
says Charles M. Spofford, a vice chairman of 
Lincoln Center, and one of the most active 
New Yorkers in the arts. He is a partner in 
Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Sunderland & Kiendl, 
one of the city’s most prominent law firms. 

Mr. Spofford declared: 

“Gradually, there will be greater support 
from cities and States to cultural institu- 
tions. It has already been accepted in the 
case of libraries and musums, And in ven- 
tures like Lincoln Center I think it will 
gradually come to be accepted. This will 
make a difference between stability and in- 
stability. The city’s performing arts institu- 
tions are a generation behind its libraries 
and museums, which for years have been re- 
ceiving city support. 

CITY OWNS PROPERTY 


Among institutions receiving city support 
is the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The city 
owns the building and the land and con- 
tributes $1.29 million of the expenses, The 
current annual budget is $5.25 million. At- 
tendance at the museum was 5.75 million 
last year. In 1953 it was 1.53 million, The 
New York library system, with 80 branches 
receives $9.37 million. 

“There have already been steps in this 
direction,” Mr. Spofford said. “The State 
and the city each contributed $15 million to 
Lincoln Center.” In addition, the city owns 
the City Center, which pays a token $1 in 
rent. In 1962, when Carnegie Hall seemed 
doomed to demolition, it was purchased by 
the city for $5 million and leased to a non- 
profit corporation. 

“This is not to shift the responsibilities 
onto the city,” Mr. Spofford observed. “But 
I think that since these institutions are 
community assets, it is fair and feasible that 
the community contribute to their support. 
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This is beginning to happen all over the 
country. I think in this way we will have 
an American pattern for support of the arts, 
working it out with the community gov- 
ernments.” 

Devereux C. Josephs, former board chair- 
man of the New York Life Insurance Co., 
and a vice chairman of the Lincoln Center, 
agrees. 


ATTRACTS VISITORS 


“Cultural institutions attract people to 
the city,” he said. “Why do you suppose the 
Austrian Government, for example, gives 
money to arts festivals and to the support 
of arts organizations? Because it attracts 
tourists and a lot of money is derived from 
tourism.” 

Money played an important part in the 
recent dispute over the operations of the 
Lincoln Center Repertory Theater, one of 
the city’s newest cultural institutions. Cen- 
ter and theater board officials were dissatis- 
fied with costs and critical reaction and be- 
gan looking elsewhere for artistic and admin- 
istrative help. This led to the departure of 
Robert Whitehead and Elia Kazan, the 
theater’s coproducing directors. 

If there is dissatisfaction with artistic and 
administrative help in other places, no one 
is saying so. At any rate, there is seldom 
interference with the artistic side of the 
operation. 

“The opera board never interferes in artis- 
tic matters,” Mr. Bliss said. “On the other 
hand, Mr. Bing (Rudolf Bing, the Met’s gen- 
eral manager) keeps me informed of what is 
happening.” 

Mr. Ames of the Philharmonic said: “We 
do have a music policy committee and some 
members of the board, for example, may have 
been critical of the avant-garde series put 
on last year, but if Mr. Bernstein (Leonard 
Bernstein, the orchestra’s music director) 
wants to put it on he has complete authority 
and nobody questions it.” 

One Philharmonic observer put it this way: 
“Whatever Lennie wants, Lennie gets.” 

Mr. Drye said that he does not interfere 
with the artistic side of Juilliard. “I don't 
think any board of directors can run the 
artistic side of anything. They should know 
what things cost. It’s like a big corpora- 
tion. You get the best man you can. If 
he doesn't run it well, you get rid of him.” 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY PERSONS CONSIDERED 


“The management should go to exhaustive 
lengths to make sure they've got the right 
person,” Mr. Houghton said, “When Fran- 
cis Taylor resigned from the Metropolitan 
Museum some years ago we spend a good 
many months and considered well over 150 
names before we selected James Rorimer.” 

Not everyone shares the view there is no 
artistic interference. One observer had this 
to say: “Theoretically, what they say is true. 
But don't you control artistic things by 
means of economics? Would you have had 
the blowup at the Lincoln Center Repertory 
Theater if they felt that Robert Whitehead 
had run a tighter ship? Don’t you go back 
to money no matter how you spell it? 
Should the business morality of the business 
world govern all this? 

“We could use a little less conservative 
control. We could use boards that are a 
little more venturesome, It seems to me 
that the arts are not a business and can’t 
be run like a business. Without a realiza- 
tion of artistic problems or professional 
know-how you can’t make intelligent deci- 


sions. I don’t think they know enough 
about culture. I don’t think it’s that vital 
in their lives.” 


Another comment occasionally heard is: 
“Why do you have so many on more than 
one board?” 

Mr. Houghton’s reply is: “You have a type 
in this city and other cities, the trustee type. 
You put them on a board of any institution 
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and it will be well run, whether it’s a li- 
brary, a museum or a hospital. You do not 
pick them because of a special knowledge of 
the field in which the institution is engaged.” 

He continued: 

“The trustees have the ability to select 
good people. They know where to turn to 
get the answers. Whether it’s running a 
hospital or a library, a certain breadth of 
experience is a very useful thing. That’s 
why a number of people sit on more than 
one institution.” 

At any rate, many people are devoting 
much time to the arts. And many women 
have become extremely active in recent 
years. Among them are Mrs. Lewis W. 
Douglas, a member of the board of the 
opera, and wife of the former Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’, 

I've been in it since 1953, when I got back 
from London,” Mrs. Douglas said, “When 
I’m in New York I'm at the opera every day 
or every other day. I believe strongly that 
the opera is a force for good. You can 
think better, you can live better if you have 
good music in the world. And I love the 
opera.” 

As to why more women are participating, 
Mr. Greenway offers this explanation: 
“They're very wonderful workers.” Then, 
smiling, he adds: “Think of how many 
women have the money these days.” 


ONE OF MOST ACTIVE 


One of the most active men is Mr. Bliss, 
president of the opera since 1956. His 
father, the late Cornelius N. Bliss, banker 
and philanthropist, was with the Met from 
1926 to 1929, serving as chairman for a num- 
ber of years. 

“After father died, Spofford, who was then 
president, asked me to join the board,” Mr. 
Bliss said. “I found it fascinating. Now, 
there are days devoted exclusively to opera. 
Sometimes Saturdays and Sundays. Some 
weeks there is more opera. Some weeks, 
more law. I enjoy it.” 

Mr. Spofford became involved in Met af- 
fairs as a young lawyer in the 1930's, when 
he was assigned by his law firm to handle 
some negotiations for the opera. He joined 
the board in 1938. 

“Why do I devote my time? The problems 
are of real interest and I like to work at them. 
It becomes part of your life. All of this is 
seldom by design, Tou just don’t go out and 
say ‘I'll become a patron of an organization.’ 
Someone asks you, you become interested, 
and before you know it, you’re caught up 
with it.“ 

Mr. Spofford is constantly looking for addi- 
tional candidates for arts boards. In his 
firm, which is counsel to the Lincoln Center 
Music Theater, is a lawyer in his thirties 
named Wallace Hopkins who handles the 
theater's legal affairs. 

“As so often happens, professional interest 
becomes mal interest,” Mr. Spofford said. 
“He's interested in its affairs and giving his 
time beyond that of being a lawyer.” 

Since the men in the culture establish- 
ment are quite busy, it is difficult to find 
mutually agreeable times to meet. They 
have found that breakfast time is the most 
convenient. 

“Starting the day with knotty problems is 
not the best way,” Mr. Spofford says. It's a 
lethal time. But it’s the best way to get 
people together in a hurry.” 


TRIBUTE TO DR. ROBERT DOWLING 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to the fact that we are issuing 
invitations in New York City through Dr. 
Robert Dowling, the unpaid head of our 
Department of Cultural Affairs, to the 
mayors of 31 cities to send representa- 
tives to a 2-day regional conference on 
“The Municipality and the Arts.” The 
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conference will be held in New York City 
on April 2 and 3. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article published in the New 
York Times of March 7, 1965, entitled 
“Dowling Asks City To Raise Arts Aid,” 
may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dowraxd AsKs Crry To RAISE ARTS Amp 

(By Murray Schumach) 

Robert W. Dowling urged the city yester- 
day to realize that its cultural activities 
bring in about $2.5 billion a year and to ex- 
pand support of the arts for financial as well 
as esthetic reasons. 

In his first report as nonsalaried head of 
the city’s Office of Cultural Affairs, the multi- 
millionaire businessman warned that there 
was “a real hiatus” between artist and au- 
dience that must be closed by an ambitious 
program to aid the artists as well as the arts 
in the city. 

“The concentration of the arts in New 
York,” he continued, is of the greatest pos- 
sible importance both to the local com- 
munity and to the Nation at large.” 

The report, which is addressed to Mayor 
Wagner, is also a survey of the city’s many 
artistic enterprises and makes suggestions 
for programs to help men and women in the 


“The best of American painting, theater, 
ballet, and music,” Mr. Dowling declared, 
“has evolved within our midst and con- 
stitutes our distinctive contribution to world 
culture.” 

This exciting showcase of the arts in a city 
that is the seat of the United Nations, he 
observed, impresses foreign dignitaries with 
the Nation’s varied cultural interests. 

“Such an atmosphere,” he said, “must be 
maintained and encouraged in order for New 
York to continue to exercise leadership.” 

Mr. Dowling noted that the city already 
has invested millions of dollars in the arts 
and should protect this commitment. He 
showed, for instance, that in the 1965-66 
capital budget the city has earmarked nearly 
$11 million for the cultural field. This allot- 
ment ranges from public libraries to free 
concerts in the parks by the New York 
Philharmonic, 

He urged the city to pay particular atten- 
tion to the problem of the continuing crisis 
in studio housing for artists and he advo- 
cated an eight-point program to ease this 
situation. 

Mentioned in this plan is the possibility 
of including in new low-cost or middle- 
income housing ventures some provision for 
artistic facilities. Another idea put forward 
is possible conversion of historic landmarks 
for use by artists. : 

The report points out that some buildings 
can be rehabilitated for artistic use and urges 
that in considering future land-use in the 
city, the position of the arts be considered. 

As an example of how much the city can 
do for the arts, Mr. Dowling cited its pur- 
chase of Carnegie Hall for $5 million in 1960, 
when it was threatened with demolition, 
He noted that the city has invested $10,750,- 
000 in Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts and had contributed more than a 
million dollars to the New York Shake- 
speare Festival. 

The creation of an optimum environment 
for the arts in New York City, said Mr. Dowl- 
ing, represents a major challenge to all con- 
cerned in both public and private life. 

As part of its program, the Office of Cul- 
tural Affairs has extended invitations to the 
mayors of 31 cities to send representatives 
to a 2-day regional conference on the mu- 
nicipality and the arts, to be held here on 
April 2 and 3. 
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These cities are members of the Cultural 
Alliance, established in 1963 to exchange 
artistic performances and loan exhibitions 
as well as cultural information. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE DR. LAW- 
RENCE L. BETHEL 


Mr. JAVITS.. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to the death in 
New York of Dr. Lawrence L. Bethel, one 
of our most gifted educators. 

Dr. Bethel was the head of the Fashion 
Institute of Technology. The fashion 
industry is now coming into its own as 
one of America’s great industries, in part 
because of the fine work of Dr. Bethel 
and the excellence of the institute and 
its graduates. 

Dr. Bethel was a leading citizen of New 
York. Not only the fashion industry in 
this country, but also other industries 
abroad were the benefactors of his work. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the obituary of Dr. Bethel 
and two articles published in the New 
York Times of March 1, 1965, printed at 
this point in the Recorp. j 

There being no objection, the obituary 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

LAWRENCE L. BETHEL 

The board of trustees and administrative 
officers of the Fashion Institute of Technol- 
ogy record with profound sorrow the un- 
timely passing of Dr. Lawrence L. Bethel, 
president of the college, whose vision and im- 
aginative leadership serve as an inspiration 
to all connected with the college. To his be- 
loved wife Lola and his daughters, we extend 
our deepest sympathy in their bereavement. 
Memorial services at Church of the Redeemer, 
Cold Spring Road and Whitney Avenue, New 
Haven, Conn., Tuesday, March 2, at 4 p.m. 
In lieu of flowers contributions may be made 
to the Cancer Fund. 

Morris W. Harr, 
Chairman, Board of Trustees. 
SAMUEL L. DEITSCH, 
Executive Committee Chairman. 


B. FRANK FULLER; 
Vice President-Dean. 


LAWRENCE L. BETHEL 
The officers and board of directors of the 
Education Foundation for the Apparel Indus- 
try deeply regret the passing of Dr. Lawrence 
L. Bethel, president of the Fashion Institute 
of Technology and the foundation’s educa- 
tional director. The loss of his devoted 
leadership will be felt by all. To his bereaved 
family we extend our sincere condolences. 
DAVID ZELINKA, 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 
SHIRLEY GOODMAN, 
Executive Director. 


— 


Dr. BETHEL OF FASHION INSTITUTE 


Six years ago, 200 design students marched 
from crowded old classrooms to a brandnew 
$8.7 million building at 227 West 27th Street. 
There the class took part in a ribbon-cutting 
ceremony opening the new home of the Fash- 
ion Institute of Technology, with an enroll- 
ment of 1,300 full-time and 2,700 part-time 
students, 

Also taking part in the ceremony was Dr. 
Lawrence L. Bethel, who had been president 
of the institute since 1953. 

The institute was founded in 1944 as a 
cooperative 2-year community college by the 
garment industry and the garment unions 
under the program of the State University 
of New York. 
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For 15 years, it occupied 21 rooms in the 
High School of Fashion Industries at 225 
West 24th Street. Under Dr. Bethel’s presi- 
dency, the new building was planned and 
financed jointly by the State University, the 
Board of Education, and the Educational 
Foundation of the Apparel Industry. 


EXPANSION 


Under Dr. Bethel’s administration the in- 
stitute expanded its program of instruction 
in apparel, textile and interior design, in 
administration, promotion and merchandis- 
ing, and in many aspects of advertising. 

Its students came from all over the United 
States and many foreign countries to study 
in the 35 academic classrooms, 40 technical 
shops and laboratories, and to take part in 
the activities in the auditorium, gymnasium 
and other facilities of the nine-story build- 
ing. 

After a little more than 11 years as presi- 
dent, Dr. Bethel was stricken with cancer, 
and he died yesterday at University Hospital 
at 58. He lived at 832 Ridge Road, Camden, 
Conn. 

Dr. Bethel was a member of the President's 
Committee on Education Beyond High 
School, a member of the board of directors 
of the Council of Higher Educational Insti- 
tutions of New York City, a member of the 
State Advisory Council on Higher Education, 
and former president and director of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 
In Connecticut, he was former president of 
the State Council on Higher Education and 
former president of the State Conference of 
Junior Colleges. He also was former presi- 
dent of the New England Junior College 
Council, 

He was the coauthor and editor of three 
textbooks, “Industrial Organization and 
Management,” “Production Control” and 
“Essentials of Industrial Management.” 


EDUCATION 


Born in Warrensburg, Mo., he obtained a 
bachelor of science degree in education from 
the Central Missouri State College, a master’s 
degree from Columbia University, and a 
Ph. D. degree from Yale University. 

Before heading the Fashion Institute, he 
taught commercial education in high schools 
in Missouri, New Jersey and Connecticut and 
was director of New Haven College in Con- 
necticut. 

After coming to New York he lectured at 
Harvard and Yale Universities and half a 
dozen other universities in the West and 
Southwest. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Lola Cavan 
Bethel; two daughters, Mrs. Ann Elizabeth 
McGregor and Miss Kathleen Bethel; three 
sisters, Mrs. Robert Brockman, Mrs. Curtley 
DeWitt and Mrs. Robert Powell, and one 
grandchild. A funeral service will be held 
Tuesday in the Congregational Church of the 
Redeemer in New Haven. 


L. L. BETHEL DIES; EDUCATOR Was 58—HEAD or 
FASHION INSTITUTE LED MAJOR EXPAN- 
SIONS 
Dr, Lawrence L. Bethel, president of the 

Fashion Institute of Technology since 1953, 

died of cancer yesterday in University Hospi- 

tal. He was 58 years old and lived at 832 

Ridge Road, Hamden, Conn, 

Dr. Bethel was a prime mover in the ex- 
pansion of the institute, a 2-year community 
college that trains young men and women 
for creative and executive posts in the fash- 
ion trades. The college is under the aus- 
pices of the State University, the city board 
of education, and the Educational Founda- 
tion for the Apparel Industry. 

Under Dr. Bethel’s administration, the col- 
lege moved in 1959 into its nine-story, $12 
million building at 227 West 27th Street, be- 
tween 7th and 8th Avenues. 

A serious, hard-working educator, he was 
also a leader in the college's 10-year, $36 mil- 
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lion development plan, started in 1963, which 
is to add four buildings to the campus. 


INITIATED SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


Dr. Bethel opened up new areas of study 
for the institute, including programs for the 
millinery and men’s wear industries, and 
courses in communications and fashion buy- 
ing and merchandising. He organized “in- 
dustrial associates” throughout the apparel 
industry to serve as honorary alumni and to 
help the college develop a partnership be- 
tween business and education. 

In 1957, Dr. Bethel, a member of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School, told a State education confer- 
ence in Albany that the committee favored 
community college expansion. 

“The growth of community and junior col- 
leges,” he said, “is a significant development 
of our educational system in this century, 
and is probably the next logical step in filling 
in and rounding out our educational system. 

Dr. Bethel had helped Israel, Mexico, and 
Puerto Rico to set up schooling for careers 
in the soft-goods industries. 

Before coming to the Fashion Institute, he 
was director, from 1937 to 1953, of New Haven 
College, a community college operating at 
Yale University. He had lectured on Indus- 
trial Administration at Yale from 1950 to 
1952. 

Earlier he held administrative posts with 
the Hamden High School, Hasbrouck Heights, 
N.J., High School; Nevada, Mo., High School, 
and Adrian, Mo., High School. 


HELD YALE DOCTORATE 


He was born in Warrensburg, Mo., and 
graduated from Central Missouri State Col- 
lege in 1928. He held a master of arts degree 
from Columbia and a Ph. D. from Yale. 

Dr. Bethel had edited and was coauthor 
of three textbooks on industrial manage- 
ment. 

A former president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, he was a director 
of the Council of Higher Education Institu- 
tions of New York City and a member of the 
State Advisory Council on Higher Education. 

Surviving are his widow, the former Lola 
Cavan; two daughters, Mrs. Douglas Mc- 
Gregor and Kathleen; three sisters, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Blockman, Mrs. Robert Powell, and Mrs. 
Curtly De Witt, and one grandchild. 

A memorial service will be held at 4 p.m. 
in the Congregational Church of the Re- 
deemer in New Haven. 


THE SITUATION IN SELMA, ALA, 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be. per- 
mitted to speak for 10 minutes on a cer- 
tain subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, anyone 
who has been listening to the radio and 
watching television, or reading the 
papers today cannot help but be shocked 
by the exercise in terror which goes un- 
der the name of police action in Selma, 
Ala., as illustrated yesterday by the 
breaking up—with great violence, many 
injuries, and _ hospitalizations—of a 
peaceful, nonviolent march of 600 Ne- 
groes who were seeking to assert their 
constitutional rights of free speech and 
petition. I use every word with great un- 
derstanding, as a lawyer, of what the 
words mean. That is what they were 
doing in their march. 

I am lawyer enough to know that it 
must be assumed they were well aware 
of the order of Governor Wallace which 
said that such a march should not take 
place. But I have very grave doubt as to 
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the legality of this order. These orders 
have been tested before in the courts. 

Yesterday in Selma a disgraceful dis- 
play of terror was used to inhibit the ex- 
ercise by citizens of their constitutional 
rights, and their right to test whether 
or not those rights existed in a given 
situation. 

It is one thing to arrest Negroes, even 
if they are arrested under some phony 
statute which does not have a basis in 
law, or on an order of the director of 
public safety, a police chief, or a Gover- 
nor, which orders have no basis in the 
law. 

That is very different from breaking 
up a peaceful, nonviolent exercise with 
the use of terror. It is at the least an 
effort to negate the law. 

It seems very clear that wise govern- 
ment would never indulge in such action. 
That statement is true without regard to 
the intentions of those who promoted the 
march. Perhaps their intention is to in- 
vite just such violence, but their inten- 
tion has no bearing on the matter. 

There is in Selma, a direct confronta- 
tion between the United States and the 
State of Alabama. This situation has 
arisen before. President Eisenhower, 
under the authority of title 10, section 
333 of the United States Code, sent troops 
to Little Rock to deal with such a situ- 
ation. That section reads as follows: 

The President, by using the militia or the 
armed forces, or both, or by any other means, 
shall take such measures as he considers 
necessary to suppress, in a State, any insur- 
rection, domestic violence, unlawful combi- 
nation, or conspiracy, if it— 

(1) so hinders the execution of the laws 
of that State, and of the United States 
within the State that any part or class of 
its people is deprived of a right, privilege, 
immunity or protection named in the Con- 
stitution and secured by law, and the con- 
stituted authorities of that State are unable, 
fail, or refuse to protect that right, privilege 
or immunity, or to give that protection; or 

(2) opposes or obstructs the execution of 
the laws of the United States or impedes the 
course of justice under those laws. 

In any situation covered by clause (1), 
the State shall be considered to have denied 
the equal protection of the laws secured by 
the Constitution, 


Later, President Kennedy, acting un- 
der the same statute, sent U.S. marshals 
to Alabama to deal with a similar situa- 
tion. There was also an occurrence of 
this kind in Mississippi. 

It seems to me that the time has come 
to act. The subjecting of American citi- 
zens to brutality inflicted under the color 
of law is both senseless and shocking. 

The law is quite adequate to give the 
President power to proceed. I think, in 
all fairness, that anyone who has seen 
or read of this occurrence must come to 
the conclusion that affairs in Alabama 
have gotten completely out of hand. 

There is no reason why the President 
cannot declare that the incidents in Sel- 
ma do not represent law and order as we 
know it in our country. The Selma police 
have taken the law into their own hands. 
Abdication of law for anarchy is equally 
bad for whites and Negroes and it is un- 
conscionable for the police to substitute 
their terror for law. 

In view of the bloody heads and terror- 
filled attacks which have been reported, 
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it is indeed a grim Monday morning if 
we say that the Federal Government has 
no responsibility to maintain law and 
order. It has exactly that responsibility 
when the rights of citizens of the United 
States are involved as they are here. 

I know that great movements do not 
end without some kind of sacrifice. Many 
sacrifices have been made in these cases. 
But great movements should not take 
place under the law of the jungle and the 
law of tooth and claw, but under the rule 
of law. 

Mr. President, I end where I began. 
There is a confrontation between the 
United States and the State of Alabama. 
We have had such confrontations before 
in civil rights and we shall have them 
again. 

This is the time when the United 
States must take its full responsibility to 
protect the lives and safety of its citizens, 
inasmuch as these are matters that can 
under law be redressed by the Federal 
Government. In section 902 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Congress contem- 
plated such application in providing as 
follows: 

Sec. 902. Whenever an action has been 
commenced in any court of the United States 
seeking relief from the denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws under the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution on account of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, the At- 
torney General for or in the name of the 
United States may intervene in such action 
upon timely application if the Attorney Gen- 
eral certifies that the case is of general pub- 
lic importance. In such action, the United 
States shall be entitled to the same relief 
as if it had instituted the action. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. There are many such 
actions pending, arising out of the Selma 
situation and I would hope that the At- 
torney General would carefully consider 
this section of the new law. 

In this particular matter, as happens 
from time to time, we have reached the 
boiling point. Let us not get beyond the 
point of no return. It is time for the 
United States to assert itself in respect 
of Selma, Ala., in no uncertain terms 
and say whether or not excessive police 
action is violating the due process of law. 
It is clear that such action was taken to 
a degree which really was not required by 
the conditions, or the laws as they were 
interpreted by the Governor and authori- 
ties of the State of Alabama. In my 
judgment, this is unacceptable, to the 
point where the President will, I hope, 
assume direct authority in the situation. 


THE MESS IN VIETNAM—VI 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in a 
hastily conceived and clumsily executed 
maneuver to gloss over the actualities of 
the situation in Vietnam, the State De- 
partment issued its so-called white 
paper on Vietnam. 

A leading editorial in this week’s New 
Republic says of this publication that 
at its best it is “entirely unconvincing.” 
At its worst, says the editorial, “it has 
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a desperate purpose: to prepare the mor- 
al platform for widening the war.” 

I share the New Republic’s mistrust 
of any document that seeks to persuade 
by half-truths, by half-quotes, by omis- 
sions, and by twisting the facts. The so- 
called white paper is guilty of these 
Serious faults. 

The excellent editorial in the New Re- 
public contains a point-by-point analysis 
of the white paper on Vietnam and shows 
that there has been an obvious attempt 
to mislead the American people and to 
use the “double think” technique of try- 
ing to convince them that black is white. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. In the same pub- 
lication, in an article entitled “Not for 
Attribution,” Alex Campbell gives a vivid 
account of the manner in which the 
white paper was issued and explained. 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Camp- 
bell’s article be likewise printed in the 
Recorp after the previous insertion at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

EXHIBIT 1 
THE WHITE PAPER 

The best that can be said about the State 
Department’s white paper on Vietnam is that 
it is entirely unconvincing. The worst is 
that it is contradictory, illogical and mis- 
leading. It has a desperate purpose: to pre- 
pare the moral platform for widening the 
war. The bombs which United States and 
South Vietnamese attackers hurled at North 
Vietnam last week were probably being 
loaded as the white paper was distributed 
in Washington. Still, American sensibilities 
demand some small assurance that precipi- 
tous acts of war spring not from blind frus- 
tration but from considered judgment. The 
white paper attempts to prove that escala- 
tion is the only reasonable response to a 
war which is quite simply a case of “flagrant 
aggression” by North Vietnam. 

Not even the North Vietnamese would 
deny that they have given the Communist 
Vietcong in the south some measure of mili- 
tary aid and moral support. It is hard 
enough to find a purely civil war in history, 
and increasingly in this century internal 
conflicts are attended by international kib- 
itzers on all sides—in the Congo, the Yemen, 
and Cuba, no less than in Vietnam. But the 
State Department is out to prove much more 
than meddling: North Vietnam, it says, “has 
used every resource of its own government 
to carry out its carefully planned program 
of concealed aggression. North Vietnam's 
commitment to seize control of the south 
is no less total (equally total? or more 
total?) than was the commitment of the 
regime in North Korea in 1950.” Then be- 
gins a summary of the massive evidence of 
North Vitnamese infiltrators make up the 
filled and picture-padded pages. 

All the State Department's Himalayan 
labor has brought forth a mouse of an argu- 
ment. The first conclusion made is that 
North Vietnamese infiltrators make up the 
bulk of the Vietcong forces, and 19 cases are 
cited as proof, complete with photographs of 
the men, their military history and dramatic 
narrative (“Then the more than 300 men be- 
gan walking to the south; they marched by 
day, rested at night”). But of the 19 in- 
filtrators, 16 are South Vietnamese natives 
who were returning to their homeland, 1 
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is unidentified by place of birth, and only 
2 are North Vietnamese. All were cap- 
tured in either 1962 or 1963, although the 
white paper can’t be that outdated; it con- 
tains other material about 3 weeks old. 
In a very short section which appears to be 
an afterthought, six more infiltrators of 
North Vietnamese origin are named, without 
photographs or military history. They pro- 
vide the only evidence for the paper’s con- 
tention that “as many as 75 percent of the 
more than 4,400 Vietcong who are known to 
have entered the south in the first 8 months 
of 1964 were natives of North Vietnam.” 

Figures are given to support the State 
Department's claim that “infiltrators from 
the north—allowing for casualties—make up 
the majority of the so-called hard-core Viet- 
cong.” But the white paper conspicuously 
ignores its own advice; it does not allow for 
casualties among the 19,500 confirmed and 
17,550 estimated infiltrators of the past 5 
years. Allowing for the generally accepted 
Vietcong casualty rate of 50 percent, half 
of the infiltrators must be removed from 
battle each year. In the hard-core Viet- 
cong force of 35,000 and the full army of 
115,000, that leaves a current total of only 
4,200 confirmed and perhaps 3,300 more es- 
timated infiltrators—of whom perhaps fewer 
than half are native North Vietnamese. 

But the State Department would have 
it both ways: Even if careful readers of the 
white paper should discover that North Viet- 
namese aid the Vietcong in roughly the same 
proportion that Americans aid the Govern- 
ment troops, they are assured that mere num 
bers are unimportant. The infiltrators are 
as tough as tigers, and 10 feet fall. “The 
infiltration of 5,000 guerrilla fighters in a 
given year is the equivalent of marching 
perhaps 50,000 regular troops across the 
border,” cautions the State Department. 
Though the Vietcong fights against all the 
State Department holds dear, neither napalm 
in the south nor bombs in the north seems 
to shake its determination. What the white 
paper does not explain is the stubborn cour- 
age and tenacity of the Vietcong of what- 
ever provenance or hardness of core, year 
after year, for none of the usual rewards and 
against staggering odds of survival. 

The second conclusion the white paper 
draws is that war material from North Viet- 
nam and its Communist-bloc allies is pour- 
ing into the south. The paper is crowded 
with photographs of weapons, like a mail- 
order catalog, to bring home the full im- 
pact. But the long inventory of all Com- 
munist-made weapons captured from the 
Vietcong in an 18-month period from June 
1962 to January 29, 1964, includes only 22 
crew-served weapons (mortars, recoilless 
rifles, etc.) and 155 smaller arms, hardly 
enough to equip one of the 139 Vietcong 
companies. These weapons could have come 
from anywhere, including Alexandria, Va., 
where a private arms supplier lists almost 
all of the items mentioned. Communist 
weapons captured from the Egyptians by 
Israeli soldiers in 1956 turn up regularly on 
the open market, in enough quantities to 
allow any government to prove Communist 
involvement in the rebellion of its choice. 

Before it became necessary to deny the 
existence of a civil war in South Vietnam, 
American military men admitted that about 
80 percent of the Vietcong’s weapons were 
unwittingly supplied by the United States 
by loss, theft, or sale by enterprising South 
Vietnamese. It now appears that the experts 
were wrong; if only 177 foreign weapons 
could be found in Vietcong hands in 18 
months, the enemy must be 99-percent 
equipped with American materiel. Obvi- 
ously no believable case for a claim of mas- 
sive arms infiltration could be built on the 
Official list in the white paper, even stretched 
as it is by the inclusion of every bullet, mess- 
kit, and pair of socks. And so, quite provi- 
dentially, a larger supply of infiltrated arms 
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was found in a sunken North Vietnamese 
junk in a southern harbor, just as the white 
paper was being prepared, In the annals of 
mystery ships, this one poses a fine puzzle. 
Perhaps the combined United States and 
South Vietnamese naval patrols are more in- 
efficient than is usually conceded, but the 
ship was the first encountered in the history 
of the war. In any case, it hardly merits the 
full-throated treatment afforded by the 
white paper. The ship was about the size 
of a Coast Guard cutter, or slightly larger 
than the original Santa Maria, carrying about 
one-seventieth of the tonnage of a standard 
World War II Liberty ship. In relation to 
the amount of arms supplied regularly to the 
South Vietnamese by the United States, its 
supply was insignificant. 

The white paper fails to sustain its two 
major contentions, that there is a large, 
militarily crucial infiltration of both men 
and materiel from Hanoi. It also fails to 
make its political points. The State De- 
partment claims that hostilities in South 
Vietnam began in 1959, as “a brutal cam- 
paign of terror and armed attack inspired, 
directed, supplied, and controlled by the 
Communist regime in Hanoi.” But it was 
the late President Diem’s abolition of the 
elected village councils in 1956 which made 
South Vietnam a true dictatorship and 
alienated a sizable proportion of the popula- 
tion, 

In response, the rebellion began early in 
1957. It is still an ugly war. According to 
the white paper, the Vietcong killed 1,359 
civilians last year. According to our allies 
the South Vietnamese, and not reported in 
the white paper, the United States kills 
about 20,000 villagers and volunteers every 
year, largely by napalm bombing, The white 
paper cites as evidence of North Vietnamese 
involvement a report of the International 
Control Commission for Vietnam, which 
criticized Hanoi’s activities in June 1962. 
The paper does not include item 20 of the 
Commis-ion’s report, however, which charges 
both the United States and South Vietnam 
with violating the 1954 Geneva Agreement 
on Indochina. Nor does it mention the 
Commission’s reported criticism on February 
13 of American attacks on North Vietnam, 
which were called unjustified. The paper 
destroys all credibility when it selects those 
findings of the Commission which seem to 
help its case, and then ignores those which 
contradict it. 

To misunderstand the war in Vietnam is 
to condemn the United States to dishonor, 
defeat or worse. The white paper repeats 
the misunderstandings of the last 6 years, 
and compounds them with deception. It is 
no good pretending that there is no civil war 
in progress in South Vietnam, and that the 
whole bloody business would end if North 
Vietnam would “leave its neighbor alone.” 
There is no point in maintaining the fiction 
that the United States is involved “at the 
request of the people of South Vietnam,” as 
the white paper does. There is no demo- 
cratic way for the people of South Vietnam 
to express themselves—Diem and his succes- 
sors have seen to that. If asked, and they 
will not be, the people of South Vietnam 
would doubtless want to send everyone away, 
Americans, Vietcong regulars and North 
Vietnamese. The white paper says that this 
war is not like any others; that is true, and 
banal, Like all of the guerrilla wars of our 
generation, this one cannot be settled one 
way or the other by military action. The 
white paper cannot change a complex politi- 
cal conflict into a simple case of aggression 
over a border. 

EXHIBIT 2 
Not For ATTRIBUTION 
(By Alex Campbell) 

Some scores of journalists were asked by 
telephone on Friday night, February 26, to 
drop by the State Department Saturday 
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morning, to pick up a document called “Ag- 
gression From the North: The Record of 
North Vietnam’s Campaign To Conquer 
South Vietnam,” and to attend a briefing on 
it by a Government spokesman. In room 
2113, the office of the State Department’s 
News Division, the journalists were handed a 
bulky mimeographed document that was 
dated February 26 but also had on its cover, 
“For release at 6 p.m. e.s.t. Saturday, Febru- 
ary 27. Not to be previously published, 
quoted from, or used in any way.” After a 
quick glance the correspondents, who read 
the New York Times as a n part of 
their job, realized they had read all the juicy 
bits in that morning’s Times. 

An official of the news division said the 
Government spokesman would give the brief- 
ing in room 1912. Room 1912, in another 
part of the building, was a big conference 
room, with a lecture platform and rows of 
comfortable chairs. The correspondents sat 
down and began reading “Aggression From 
the North” while awaiting the Government 
spokesman. The contents said they would 
find a conclusion on page 74, but “Aggression 
From the North” had only 71 pages, and 
there were 9 appendixes missing as well as 
the conclusion. Page 5 was blank, except 
for the word “Map” and a caption saying, 
“This map shows the infiltration route from 
North Vietnam to the south followed by VC 
Sgt. Hyunh Van Tay and a group of North 
Vietnamese Army officers and men in Sep- 
tember 1963. Tay was captured during an 
engagement in Chuong Thien Province in 
April 1964.” At the foot of page 8 it said, 
“Insert picture of Major Dan on this page,” 
and in the middle of page 12 it said, “Insert 
picture of Thao.” One or two journalists 
wondered aloud if it was a do-it-yourself 
press kit, and if they ought to start coloring 
Major Dan and Thao by themselves, or wait 
for the Government spokesman. 

Other correspondents were reading in the 
document about Tran Quoc Dan, Nguyen 
Thao, and Nguyen Truc. They were infil- 
trators sent from the north into the south, 
who had soon realized from talking with 
the local people that what they had heard 
in the north about conditions in the south 
was wrong, so they had defected. Some 
correspondents wondered if the way to handle 
infiltrators was to send defectors back north 
to tell the rest of the people there how 
wrong they were about the south. But 
most thought the one honest man in the 
document was Nguyen Hong Thai, a defector 
who explained that he had begun to be 
depressed by combat conditions and the 
rigors of guerrilla life. 

“Aggression From the North” had its own 
description of life in the south. It said, 
“The military and insurgency situation was 
complicated by a quite separate internal 
political struggle within South Vietnam 
which led in November 1963 to the removal 
of the Diem Government and its replacement 
with a new one. Effective power was placed 
in the hands of a military revolutionary 
council. There have been a number of 
changes in the leadership and composition 
of the government in Saigon in the ensuing 
period.” Most of the journalists thought 
this too bald and almost as misleading as 
what the infiltrators from the north were 
told about the south. 

Reading on, they learned that the infil- 
trators sometimes carry “a small knife that 
can inject poison into the body of a victim,” 
and that they get their instructions over 
the official government radio in Hanoi, which 
sends them their orders “in veiled code“ 
This puzzled the journalists who read on 
another page of the document that infiltra- 
tion groups are issued “a set of black civilian 
pajama-like clothes, two unmarked uni- 
forms, rubber sandals, a sweater, a ham- 
mock, mosquito netting, and waterproof 
sheeting.” No radios. 
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The State Department’s spokesman turned 
up, looking remarkably like his brother in 
the White House, and asked the journalists 
not to name him in their stories, though he 
would answer their questions. 

“Bill,” a journalist asked him, “why is 
this document marked for release at 6 
o’clock tonight when it was in the Times 
this morning?” 

The spokesman said stiffly that somebody’s. 
ethical standards were “different from mine, 
and I hope from yours.“ 

“Bill,” another journalist asked, tactfully 
changing the subject, “why does it say in 
the second paragraph of the introduction to 
‘Aggression from the North’ that the war in 
Vietnam is ‘a new kind of war'?“ 

The spokesman said there had been a 
steady rise in the number of infiltrators but 
he agreed it was “not a quantum jump.” 
Someone asked what a quantum was, Look- 
ing more than ever like his brother, the 
spokesman told him. 

Another correspondent wanted to know 
why the document finished on page 71, be- 
fore the conclusion and the appendices, and 
where was the missing map? The spokes- 
man had a man from the news division 
explain that the mimeograph that the 
journalists had been given was incomplete 
and that a full, printed version would be 
ready for them after the spokesman finished. 

The correspondents were curious about the 
81-millimeter mortars that the Vietcong are 
now using. They asked if these were Ameri- 
can mortars that the Vietcong had captured. 
The spokesman said they were “Chinese- 
made copies of American weapons.” The 
journalists wondered how he knew that. He 
said the Vietcong had 130 81-millimeter 
mortars, and the Americans in Vietnam had 
lost only 16, so obviously the Vietcong’s mor- 
tars couldn’t all be ones they had captured. 
He added that nothing like a majority of 
Vietcong weapons were captured weapons, 
and the Vietcong were becoming increasingly 
dependent on shiploads of arms from out- 
side, as they switched to more sophisticated 
weapons of larger caliber. However, he ad- 
mitted that the Vietcong in spite of their 
bigger, more sophisticated weapons seldom 
hurtled themselves against the South Viet- 
namese and American forces at even bat- 
talion strength. t 

Finally, a journalist asked what the docu- 
ment meant when it said that the United 
States would continue necessary measures of 
defense against aggression from North Viet- 
nam, until the regime in Hanoi decides to 
halt its intervention in the south, or until 
effective steps are taken to maintain peace 
and security in the area. 

“Bill,” asked the correspondent, “what is 
that ‘or’ about?” 

The spokesman said he wouldn’t elucidate 
it. “It is policy, and so has to stand on its 
own bottom.” 

As he got up to go, one correspondent 
remarked that “Aggression From the North” 
stood on its own bottom as far as he was 
concerned. 


EFFORTS TO DEAL WITH RACIAL 
IMBALANCE IN NEW YORK PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
two other matters to discuss. 

I call attention to a situation which 
is developing in New York relating to 
efforts to deal with racial imbalance in 
our public school system, which indi- 
cates how sharply different the situation 
is when the community, State, and 
municipal. governments have an under- 
standing of constitutional rights and 
equal opportunity for education, and, on 
the other hand, when the so-called social 
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order is geared against it, and every step 
must be literally dragged out of the 
authorities by court action. 

It is for that reason that I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record various newspaper articles and 
editorials about the integration plan of 
the city of New York in its public school 
system, widely published this morning. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, March 8, 1965] 


Gross INTEGRATION PLAN BACKS ALLEN ON 
Schools: Ourrs BUSING AND PAIRING— 
REFORMS ADVISED—NEW GRADE PATTERNS, 
SHIFTING OF 32,000 STUDENTS URGED 


(By Leonard Buder) 


Basic changes in the city school system 
to provide better integration and improved 
education were proposed in a report made 
public yesterday by the Board of Education. 

The plan, which would cost $28 million to 
implement, was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Calvin E. Gross, the deposed 
superintendent of schools. 

The report did not propose the compulsory 
assignment of busing of white children to 
heavily Negro schools to correct racial im- 
balance. Nor did it recommend any new 
elementary school pairings or junior high 
school zoning changes to promote integra- 
tion, 

The introduction of such measures on a 
limited basis last fall evoked bitter protests 
from white parents and led to charges that 
more drastic action would be put into effect 
next September. 


UPHOLDS ALLEN REPORT 


The report called for the adoption, as the 
basis for school policy, of the recommenda- 
tions made last spring by a special advisory 
committee appointed by Dr. James E. Allen 
Jr., the State education commissioner. 
Civil rights groups have made this a princi- 
pal demand. 

In addition, the report urged these specific 
measures: 

The transfer of 32,000 sixth- and ninth- 
grade pupils next fall to junior and senior 
high schools, respectively. 

The addition of a fourth year to high 
school programs. 

The conversion of all regular academic and 
vocational high schools into 4-year compre- 
hensive secondary schools by 1972-73. 

The elimination of two all-Negro junior 
high schools next September. Twenty-eight 
other de facto segregated junior high schools 
would be closed in the following years if 
Negro parents were willing to send their 
children to integrated schools elsewhere. 

The creation of six educational complexes, 
or clusters, to test new patterns of organiza- 
tion, including a 4-year middle school rec- 
ommended by the State committee. 

The elimination of all short-time instruc- 
tion in the elementary schools by 1967-68. 

Efforts to strengthen the education of the 
so-called disadvantaged children, including 
the establishment of more prekindergarten 
classes, 

A systemwide emphasis on promoting bet- 
ter human relations. 

NO COMMENT BY BOARD 


Dr. Gross’ report, which he completed on 
his final day in office last Thursday, was en- 
titled, “Blueprint for Purther Action Toward 
Quality Integrated Education.” It was re- 
leased by the board without comment, 

Dr. Gross was placed on a forced leave of 
absence with pay, and the board is now look- 
ing to settle his $45,000-a-year contract, 
which has 4 years to run. The board has 
expressed dissatisfaction with the superin- 
tendent’s leadership during his 2 years in 
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Office, including his asserted slowness in 
drafting a satisfactory integration plan. 

Last Friday James B. Donovan, president of 
the board, said the report was intended to 
provide a basis for further discussions and 
public hearings. The board is scheduled to 
adopt an integration plan for next fall at its 
meeting on April 28. 

Dr. Gross noted in his preface that 9 
months of “intensive study and planning” 
had gone into the report. Dr. Jacob Land- 
ers, assistant superintendent in charge of 
coordinating integration efforts, played a 
major role in the staff. 

“The record of New York City in the fleld 
of quality integrated education is second to 
none among the large cities of our country,” 
the superintendent said in his opening state- 
ment. He added: “Although much has been 
done, it must also be recognized that even 
more remains to be done,” 

The key recommendation in the Gross re- 
port was the proposal that the Allen com- 
mittee report provide the guidelines for all 
school integration policies. 

A major recommendation of the State com- 
mittee was that the city’s present 6-3-3 
pattern of education (6 years of elementary 
school and 3 years each of junior and senior 
high school) be changed to a 44-4 arrange- 
ment. 

This would provide for 4-year neighbor- 
hood primary schools; integrated 4-year mid- 
dle schools, covering grades 5 through 8 and 
drawing pupils from a wider area; and in- 
tegrated 4-year comprehensive high schools. 

WIDE EFFECT NOTED 

Although Dr. Gross in his report acted 
upon many of the State committee’s recom- 
mendations he did not urge committing the 
system to a 44-4 pattern. 

“Transformation of the school system to a 
4-4-4 organization would entail the conver- 
sion of some junior high schools to high 
school annexes and of many elementary 
schools to middle schools,” he said. 

“The educational dimensions of the 4-year 
middle school remain to be explored.” 

In line with the State committee's recom- 
mendations, Dr. Gross proposed that the 4- 
year comprehensive high school become “the 
basic organizational unit of secondary edu- 
cation,” 

All high schools, he said, should become 4- 
year comprehensive schools “as rapidly as 
possible except for special academic 
schools [the Bronx High School of Science 
and others] and unit trade vocational schools 
[such as the High School of Printing].” 

However, Dr. Gross noted that because of 
various factors, including ethnic considera- 
tions, he was recommending for next fall that 
comprehensive programs on the ninth-grade 
level be started at only two schools—John 
Jay in Brooklyn and Woodrow Wilson in 
Queens. 

Comprehensive schools provide a wide 
range of programs, including academic and 
vocational courses. 

Dr. Gross em that new high 
schools should be built in integrated and 
predominantly white areas. He added that 
a vast stepup in building was needed to 
provide suitable accommodations for the in- 
creased number of pupils who will be at- 
tending high schools because of their take- 
over of ninth-grade classes from the junior 
high schools. 

As a further step toward reducing racial 
imbalance, Dr. Gross proposed that Negro 
and Puerto Rican pupils be given the option 
of attending any regular city high school 
they chose, subject only to space limitations. 

The shift of 17,616 ninth-grade pupils to 
the high schools next fall, as proposed by 
Dr. Gross, would mean a vast acceleration 
of a move started last September when 4,717 
ninth-grade pupils were transferred. 

Next fall, if the recommendations are im- 
plemented, nearly half of the city’s ninth- 
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grade pupils would be attending classes in 
high schools, the report said. 

One reason for the shift of the ninth-grade 
pupils to senior high schools is that it cre- 
ates room in the Junior high schools for ele- 
mentary school pupils. This, in turn, frees 
room and staff in the elementary schools so 
they can reduce overcrowding and add serv- 
ices and programs, including prekindergar- 
ten classes. 

The six proposed educational complexes 
would establish clusters of primary schools 
centered on a middie school for academic 
and administrative purposes. 

Each complex would be a somewhat auton- 
omous unit, headed by an official who would 
have authority to move teachers and pupils 
among the member schools to provide better 
education and integration. Additional sery- 
ices, personnel, and facilities also would be 
given to these complexes. 

The complexes would involve primary and 
middle schools of varying grade structures. 

One would be a 44 complex—4-year pri- 
mary schools (kindergarten through fourth 
grade) and a 4-year middle school (fifth 
through eighth grade). This would be set up 
in Queens and affect Junior High School 126 
and Public Schools 7, 83, and 171. 


OTHER COMPLEXES LISTED 


Three would be 5-3 complexes—primary 
schools ranging from kindergarten through 
fifth grade and middle schools covering the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. These 
would involve the following sets of schools: 

Bronx: Junior High School 22 and Public 
Schools 53, 90, 114, and 132. 

Brooklyn: Junior High School 246 and 
Public Schools 92, 181, and 139. 

Manhattan: Junior High School 44 and 
Public Schools 9, 87, 166, 191, and 199. 

The remaining two complexes would be 
6-3, involving no departure from the present 
grade pattern, although one is listed tenta- 
tively and may be shifted to a 5-3 setup. 
These two complexes would affect the fol- 
lowing schools: 

Brooklyn: Junior High School 162 and 
Public Schools 123 and 299. 

Queens (tentative 6-3 arrangement): 
Junior High School 180 and Public Schools 
104, 114, 183, 47, and 225. 

The report called for public discussion 
and hearings on the concept of educational 
parks—large-scale complexes containing 
high schools and possibly community facili- 
ties, such as libraries and museums, 

The omission of additional pairings—the 
most controversial feature of last fall’s inte- 
gration program—was in line with a prom- 
ise that there would be a careful evaluation 
of them before new pairs were created. 

At present there are five pairs in which 
white and Negro schools have been com- 
bined for integration purposes. In these 
pairings, one school takes all the pupils in 
the combined for certain grades and the oth- 
er schools take them for the remaining 
grades. 

GROSS PREPARED PLAN BUT NAME IS OMITTED 

The integration plan issued yesterday by 
the board of education is described on its 
pale blue cover as “recommendations of the 
superintendent of schools to the board of 
education.“ 

But nowhere in the 145-page report does 
there appear ‘the name of Superintendent 
Calvin E. Gross, under whose direction it was 
prepared. The date on the cover is March 
5, 1965, 1 day after the board placed Dr. 
Gross on a 3-month leave of absence with 
full pay after having advised him privately 
the week before to look for another job. 

A last-minute addition to the report, writ- 
ten in red pencil on the cover, describes his 
recommendations as “proposals for discus- 
sion.” Board President James B. Donovan 
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explained on Friday that the report would 

become final only after full public hear- 

ings. 

ORDERLY SCHOOL PLAN—INTEGRATION BLUE- 
PRINT Avoms PAIRING AND Busine To 
ACHIEVE STABLE GOALS 

(By Fred M. Hechinger) 

The new blueprint for “further action to- 
ward quality integrated education” in the 
city schools aims at bringing about a con- 
sensus. To achieve this, the superintendent 
and his staff risked abandoning some of the 
flashy devices of integration and tried to 
attract attention to the long-range, orderly 
reorganization of the schools.. There is no 
call for increased use of that highly publi- 
cized device—the Princeton plan, or the pair- 
ing of two schools as a means of getting a 
better racial mixture. The bus as a major 
instrument of integration has been sent back 
to the garage. 

Instead of viewing integration as a con- 
stant reshuffling of children, the report's 
main efforts are directed at bringing about a 
stability of school attendance, without at the 
same time freezing the system into a segre- 
gated mold. 

What are the major assumptions on which 
consensus could be expected to jell? 

The great majority of parents, white and 
Negro, do not want young children to be 
taken out of the neighborhood school, espe- 
cially when this means bus transportation. 

FOUR-YEAR SCHOOL BACKED 

The great majority of educators favor the 
4-year, comprehensive high school over 
the 3-year school and over separate academic 
and vocational schools. The weakest link in 
the present system is widely believed to be 
the 3-year junior high school of grades 7, 
8, and 9. 

The usually unspoken but crucial assump- 
tion of any successful integration plan fur- 
thermore is that it must do nothing to speed 
the exodus of white children as well as 
middle-class Negro children from the city’s 
public schools. Consensus therefore is not 
only desirable but essential. 

Based on these areas of substantial com- 
mon ground, the new blueprint, in effect, 
asks parents and, of course, civil rights lead- 
ers to accept the following long-range 
premises: 

The proposed 4-year, comprehensive high 
school system would be a boon to everybody. 
It would permit a better, more cohesive and 
challenging curriculum by giving all aca- 
demic subjects a longer stretch of work under 
the same educational auspices. But since 
the high schools are the largest institutions 
and least neighborhood-bound, they already 
are and would most readily remain the most 
naturally integrated ones. 

By reducing the elementary schools from 
6 to 5 years—with the possibility of an even- 
tual further reduction to 4 years—the neigh- 
borhood school is maintained. But since it 
is naturally most vulnerable to de facto seg- 
regation, children may move out 1 year 
sooner. 

As children move into the new middle 
schools—the former junior highs—commu- 
nity preferences are more easily taken into 
account. Middle schools can, if the local 
parents prefer it, be situated outside a de 
facto segregated neighborhood. 

Why have the much-advertised devices, 
such as pairing, been played down in the 
new report? A major reason is undoubtedly 
that most experts agreed from the outset 
that these devices, at best, would affect only 
a few children in the fringe areas of the 
ghettoes; at worst, they would have to be 
constantly readjusted to shifting population. 

In addition it was feared that these de- 
vices, unpopular with many white parents, 
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would create more rather than fewer seg- 
regated schools. 

What about the Allen report? That docu- 
ment, prepared in May of 1964 by the Ad- 
visory committee on Human Relations and 
Community Tensions, appointed by Dr. 
James E. Allen, Jr., the State education com- 
missioner, has been widely adopted by the 
civil rights leaders as a blueprint for action. 
In fact, one of the picketing slogans has 
become: “All the way with Commissioner 
A.” 

ALLEN REPORT ACCEPTED 


Part of the effort at gaining consensus 
therefore appears to be the opening sentence 
of the new report, which says: “The super- 
intendent of schools recommends to the 
board of education that it adopt and accept 
as a basis for policy * * * the Allen report.” 

Those who have been turning the Allen 
report into the textbook for school integra- 
tion may charge that the new blueprint 
departs from the text by not calling for an 
immediate reorganization to a 4-4-4 plan 
4 years each of elementary, middle, and 
high school. But the new plan maintains 
that such a step would lead to chaotic use 
of facilities and would commit the system to 
an organization that to date exists only in 
the minds of theorists. 

The move toward a 5-3-4 system, on the 
other hand, leaves the door open for an 
orderly transition to an eventual 4-year 
middle school. 

Some observers felt from the start that 
the danger of the Allen report was that it 
would be misunderstood. Instead of accept- 
ing it as a set of guidelines, based on theo- 
retical goals rather than one local practicabil- 
ity, many groups insisted that it should be 
implemented in full. 

LIMITATIONS RECOGNIZED 

The misunderstanding was aggravated be- 
cause some persons contended that the Allen 
report promised easy, instant, and citywide 
integration. 

Though generally ignored, the Allen report 
contained this qualifying observation: 
“Ethnic segregation cannot be wholly elim- 
inated from the schools of New York City 
in the foreseeable future, but the adoption 
of wise and intelligent policies can reduce 
segregation substantially.” 


SPEARHEAD FOR INTEGRATION 


The new integration proposals by the su- 
perintendent of schools deserve careful con- 
sideration. The report is honest enough not 
to promise any quick and easy solutions to 
the city’s school problems, but it sketches a 
broad outline of attainable goals, along with 
a timetable for immediate action. To say 
that it offers something to everybody is not, 
in this instance, adverse criticism; the re- 
form of this vast, 1-million-pupils system 
must assure that every child is offered im- 
proved schooling in the most beneficial en- 
vironment. 

It is of utmost importance that this report 
and proposals be considered apart from the 
controversy between the board of education 
and the superintendent. Prepared under the 
direction of Dr. Calvin E. Gross before the 
board asked for his resignation, the document 
has had the benefit of expert staff work. Al- 
though the board has labeled the report “Pro- 
posals for Discussion,” it is to be hoped that, 
apart from necessary public scrutiny and re- 
view by the board, there will be no effort to 
downgrade it from its intent as a blueprint 
for further action. By the same token, the 
civil rights leaders, rather than anticipating 
the board’s actions with new threats of oppo- 
sition, can show their interest in constructive 
action by helping to turn a feasible blueprint 
into reality. 

The strength of the proposals is that they 
attempt to merge the interest of overall im- 
provement of educational quality with the 
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purposes of greater education. They rely 
heavily on the 4-year, comprehensive high 
school to set off a chain reaction—the sub- 
stitution of a middle school for the controver- 
sial junior high school and the earlier move 
of children out of the most frequently seg- 
regated neighborhood elementary schools. 

If the integration impasse is to be broken, 
sloganeering must give way to serious consid- 
eration of these proposals. Since the recom- 
mendations follow in principle, even though 
not in tactical detail, the outlines of the 
Allen report, the authors of that earlier 
study could do a substantial service to the 
city’s schools by offering their comment and, 
if possible, their support. This might put an 
end to the damaging myth that the Allen 
report could overnight bring about total in- 
tegration and quality education. 

The success of Dr. Gross’ blueprint de- 
pends ultimately on the speed with which 
high schools and middle schools can be built 
and enlarged. The timetable is essentially a 
matter of money. Many of the city’s high 
schools are already seriously overcrowded, and 
the most unfortunate aspect of the long de- 
lay in the preparation of this report is that 
revision and speedup of the construction 
program have thus been put off. If the board 
now moves with dispatch, city and State fis- 
cal authorities can demonstrate their readi- 
ness to make education the spearhead in the 
battle for equal opportunity. 


PROPOSED CIVIL DEFENSE SHEL- 
TER PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 
SHOULD BE DENIED 


Mr. YOUNG OF Ohio. 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in the recommended budget for fiscal 
year 1966, officials of the Department of 
Defense have requested an appropria- 
tion of more than $194 million of taxpay- 
ers’ money for civil defense purposes. 
Over the past 14 years, more than $1,300 
million of taxpayers’ money has been 
absolutely squandered on the civil de- 
fense boondoggle. In the event of a 
nuclear war, no American is one whit 
safer today than he was 14 years ago 
when the civil defense boondoggle be- 
gan. 

Through the years, while this Nation 
and the Soviet Union were building up 
their nuclear capacities, no real interest 
could be stirred up among the public or 
in Congress for any form of civil defense, 
During that time, over $1 billion was ap- 
propriated in piecemeal fashion, but not 
for any serious or effective plan of action. 

Whenever there was an international 
crisis such as the Berlin crisis of 1961 
and the Cuban crisis of 1962, we hur- 
riedly appropriated additional hundreds 
of millions of dollars for fallout shelters 
which were never built—and should not 
have been built—for marking public and 
private buildings as fallout shelters, for 
stocking the so-called fallout shelters 
with survival biscuits, which eventually 
rotted away, and for other silly schemes 
which did nothing but soothe our con- 
sciences “just in case” nuclear war did 
come. 

Before all the prattle about fallout 
shelters, civil defense officials were ad- 
vocating that cities be evacuated in the 
event of nuclear attack. 


Mr. Presi- 
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One such silly scheme was perpetrated 
in Columbus, Ohio, which spent $34 mil- 
lion to have all its traffic lights syn- 
chronized for evacuation purposes, as 
if men, women, and children in a 
moment of peril and terror would look 
at traffic lights. Another foolish evacu- 
ation scheme was concocted by Cuya- 
hoga County paid civil defense offi- 
cials. They directed that citizens evac- 
uating Cleveland in a westerly direction 
take the lake road to Lorain, and in Lo- 
rain, the thimble-brained civil defense 
officials instructed evacuees to travel 
east on the same road, 

In Cleveland, there were several po- 
licemen sitting around doing nothing, 
just waiting for the bomb to drop, when 
women were being assaulted on the 
streets. I had hoped that we were get- 
ting away from that kind of situation, 
but now the civil defense planners come 
in and ask for another huge appropria- 
tion. For years there has been no offi- 
cial civil defense policy and now plan- 
ners should realize how ridiculous the 
various plans have been. ‘They have 
abandoned some of the old programs but 
during the past 14 years, $1,300 million 
has been spent. 

It is hard to conceive of a more absurd, 
impossible and unworkable proposal than 
evacuation, but for years this was the 
official civil defense policy. Eventually, 
even civil defense planners realized how 
ridiculous it was and abandoned the 
evacuation policy entirely. 

No administration or any Congress 
over the past 14 years has really faced up 
to this issue. It was always easier to 
pretend that something was being done. 

It assuaged the fear of a possible 
guilty conscience. 

It is only human to grasp at straws 
when faced by an overwhelmingly diffi- 
cult situation, and in appropriating these 
funds which gradually began to total a 
staggering sum, this is what was done. 
No one in his heart really believed that 
the civil defense fishnet would be of any 
protection in a surging sea of nuclear de- 
struction. There is no shelter building 
program in Great Britain, France, or in 
any of the major Western Powers. 

Likewise, reliable observers in the 
Soviet Union report that there is no fall- 
out program in Russia. 

Our best—and probably only—civil de- 
fense in this nuclear age is a firm, de- 
termined, resolute stand against aggres- 
sion, such as was taken by President 
Kennedy in October 1962 and President 
Johnson in the Tonkin Gulf incident and 
in the recent retaliatory blows toward 
North Vietnam responding to their ag- 
gressions against South Vietnam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 
Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
Ihave discussed this matter with the ma- 
jority leader and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. We would be 
far wiser to appropriate additional funds 
for our missile programs, our jet aircraft, 
and our missile-bearing Polaris sub- 
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marines, than for civil defense schemes 
that are hopeles from their inception. 

Nevertheless, the civil defense planners 
continue to mesmerize the American 
public with the illusion that we have an 
effective defense program. 

Mr. President, let me cite these 
astounding figures in the Office of Civil 
Defense in the Department of Defense. 
The Secretary of Defense, Mr. McNa- 
mara, wishes to impose economy in Gov- 
ernment—and I am for that and I am 
for him starting to do so in his own De- 
partment. 

A total of 990 employees work in the 
civil defense division. Of this number, 
480—nearly half—receive $13,336 per 
year up to $24,500 per year. Six em- 
ployees receive $23,320 per year; 20 more 
employees receive in excess of $20,000 
per year. There are 510—approximately 
the remaining half—who receive from 
$4,400 up to $10,982 per year. I doubt 
that there is any other agency in the 
Federal Government with such a dispro- 
portionate percentage of its employees 
earning such high salaries—where so 
many are paid such stupendous salaries 
and do so little. 

The average salary of all civil de- 
fense employees in the Department of 
Defense is $11,478 a year. 

By comparison, employees of the FBI 
earn an average of $8,467 a year, and in 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, where many scientists are 
employed, the average salary is approxi- 
mately $10,085 per year. 

Mr. President, civil defense officials 
will tell us later on when they come for 
appropriations that the planners have 
figured out that if the Soviet Union were 
to attack us with nuclear weapons, if we 
had a widespread fallout shelter program, 
instead of losing 100 million men, women, 
and children, the loss might be only 40 
million men, women, and children, under 
such and such circumstances. Evidently, 
the civil defense people have nothing to 
do but sit around on their tailbones and 
play with figures. Then they come for- 
ward with those statistics. Mr. President, 
figures do not lie, but liars can figure. 

These civil defense, high-salaried per- 
sons, sit around in their sumptuous of- 
fices and do very little for their money 
except to concoct plans and send mes- 
sages to each other, plan shelter spaces 
in public buildings and buy what they 
call survival biscuits which will soon rot 
and be of no use. 

Mr. President, the administration is 
doing its utmost to effect economy in 
Government wherever possible. Only re- 
cently Veterans’ Administrator Driver 
ordered the merging of VA offices and 
the closing of needed VA hospitals 
throughout the country. In Ohio, the 
Cincinnati VA office was closed and 
merged with the Cleveland office. It did 
not matter that the Cleveland VA of- 
fice is in a privately owned building and 
the Cincinnati VA office is in a Federal 
building. It mattered not that addi- 
tional rental must be paid in Cleveland 
and that veterans in southern Ohio with 
VA problems must make the 250-mile 
trip to Cleveland. The total amount ex- 
pected to be saved by these VA directives 
is $23,500,000 a year. At the same time 
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it is proposed that we spend almost $200 
million a year on an outmoded, useless, 
completely ineffective civil defense pro- 
gram. 

VA officials have indicated to me that 
they believe $891,000 per year will be 
saved in Ohio through the merger of VA 
offices and the closing of the Brecksville 
Hospital. Mr. President, it is startling 
but it is true that this amount of taxpay- 
ers’ money can be saved annually merely 
by eliminating one-third of the civil de- 
fense bureaucrats now earning $18,000 
a year or more. This would mean the 
abolishing of 45 civil defense positions 
out of a total of 134 presently being paid 
$18,000 a year or more. It is uncon- 
scionable to deprive war veterans of 
needed services in order to save an 
amount of money that could be saved by 
eliminating useless and needless bu- 
reaucrats in this one department alone. 

If the administration wants to save 
taxpayers’ money—and I hope it does 
why start with those who served their 
country in time of war? Let Secretary 
of Defense McNamara stop shameful 
extravagances and waste in the civil de- 
fense boondoggle which is overstaffed 
with fancy-dan bureaucrats drawing 
high salaries, doing little or nothing, ex- 
cept sitting on their backsides writing 
directives and messages to each other. 
The same holds true of many other Fed- 
eral agencies which I intend to discuss 
in the near future in this Chamber. Let 
us first eliminate high-salaried bureau- 
crats who do little or nothing before we 
start pennypinching with our veterans. 

Mr. President, many talk in favor of 
economy. Before we appropriate addi- 
tional millions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money to continue this boundless civil 
defense boondoggle, I urge that we take 
a good hard look at what these expendi- 
tures will accomplish. I also urge that 
the administration review its entire civil 
defense policy. We hear talk about 
spending millions of dollars for insur- 
ance. We all believe in insurance pro- 
tection, but when the risk is so unlikely 
and out of the question, then it is merely 
a waste of money. Let us put an end to 
wasting more of taxpayers’ money on 
ridiculous holes in the ground, and on 
ugly yellow and black signs on beautiful 
public buildings, on apartment buildings, 
and on business buildings in the cities of 
our Nation. This is a way for Senators 
who are in favor of economy to show that 
they mean what they say. Ido not know 
of a single proposal with respect to which 
we could more clearly demonstrate our 
desire for economy and to save taxpayers’ 
2 which otherwise would be squan- 

ered. 


OIL SHALE 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, an 
excellent editorial by KLZ radio and tele- 
vision, of Denver, on oil shale has just 
been brought to my attention. The edi- 
torial pinpoints some of the extremely 
difficult problems we are having in trying 
to get the Department of the Interior to 
develop a domestic oil shale policy. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
may be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Om SHALE 

KLZ radio and television are extremely dis- 
appointed that development of the oil shale 
industry in Colorado seems to be sitting on 
dead center. We urge Secretary of the In- 
terior, Stewart Udall, to move promptly and 
establish a clear leasing policy so that all 
Americans, not only those of us who live here, 
can reap the benefits of this vast untapped 
natural resource. We recognize the yeoman 
efforts which Colorado Senators ALLOTT and 
Dominick and Congressman WAYNE ASPINALL 
have made in recent years to bring about 
such development. We encourage them and 
the other members of our congressional dele- 
gation to continue to act forcefully so that 
the matter can be accomplished during the 
present session of Congress. This is the 
heart of the problem: In 1930, an Executive 
order was issued withdrawing these oil shale 
lands from leasing or any other form of de- 
velopment. These lands are now sought by 
private industry so that they can begin pro- 
duction of oil from shale on a sound financial 
and legal basis. But this is impossible be- 
cause of that Government-imposed freeze. 

Secretary Udall has expressed concern 
about lifting the freeze because he foresees 
the danger of a giant giveaway of a possible 
Teapot Dome scandal like that which oc- 
curred during the Harding administration. 
KLZ radio and television maintains that— 
with adequate safeguards—such fears, while 
understandable, are groundless because there 
is no real parallel between the Teapot Dome 
scandal and the present leasing question 
surrounding oil shale development. Mr. 
Udall did make a sincere effort to get the ball 
rolling. A year ago he appointed seven men 
to an Oil Shale Advisory Committee, among 
them Dr. Orlo Childs, president of Colorado 
School of Mines. However, the committee 
report provided the Secretary with still 
another dilemma; with one member abstain- 
ing, the other halfdozen split 3 and 8 over the 
question of mineral leasing and Government 
versus private industry development of this 
resource. Clearly, the Secretary’s position is 
a tough one. 

For the sake of Colorado’s and the national 
economy—to which oil shale would provide 
an impetus greater than the national debt 
itself—and for the sake of tapping a rich new 
resource of immeasurable value to the future 
of our country, KLZ radio and television 
urges Secretary Udall to act in double harness 
with our congressional delegation and move 
now in authorizing private industry to begin 
an orderly development of oil shale. 


A WYOMING TOWN AND A HELPING 
HAND 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, re- 
cently the citizens of a progressive com- 
munity located in the north-central por- 
tion of my State combined their talents 
and monetary resources to make possible 
a very warm and human story. The 
city of Thermopolis, Wyo., boasts some 
of the finest mineral springs in the world, 
springs which have long been used by 
people suffering from various circulatory 
afflictions. The springs were a benign 
gift of nature; but an even more im- 
pressive medical phenomenon has been 
raised by the hand of man. I refer to 
the Gottsche Rehabilitation Center, a 
private nonprofit foundation incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Wyoming. The 
center combines, in one unit, complete 
facilities for occupational therapy, physi- 
eal therapy, speech therapy, orthopedic 
surgery, reconstructive hand surgery, 
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intensive medical care, and the area’s 
only certified brace and limb shop. 

The significance of this facility and 
the new vistas of hope which it has made 
possible in the functional rehabilitation 
of patients have been the subject of a 
series of articles by Max Jennings, 
United Press International correspond- 
ent in Cheyenne, Wyo. Publicity laud- 
ing the latest of these accomplishments, 
the development of an artificial limb 
which closely resembles a natural mem- 
ber of the body in its outward appear- 
ance, reached Mrs, J. Megchelina Shore, 
a resident of Denver, Colo. Mrs. Shore 
read of this new limb with an intense 
interest, for she was concerned with the 
plight of her young cousin, Carolien Bos, 
a native of the Netherlands, whose right 
leg had been amputated following an 
allied bombing raid over the Netherlands 
in the Second World War. At the time 
when she received this maiming injury, 
Carolien was only 4 years old. 

Mrs. Shore addressed an inquiry to 
Mr. Jake Pool, Gottsche administrator, 
requesting his opinion as to the feasibil- 
ity of an artificial limb that would be 
attractive enough so that Carolien could 
wear “normal dresses.” Mr. Pool re- 
plied that he thought that such a limb 
could be created for Carolien, but this 
good news was tempered by Mrs. Shore's 
doubts that the family could afford the 
cost of Carolien’s trip to Thermopolis 
from her home in Schiedam, in the 
Netherlands. Mr. Pool’s next letter dis- 
pelled any doubts on that score. 

It seems that the plight of this young 
Dutch woman had reached Hugh Gra- 
ham, manager of radio station KTHE, in 
Thermopolis. Mr. Graham determined 
that Carolien’s was a worthwhile cause, 
and proceeded to bring the matter of 
financing such a transatlantic voyage to 
the attention of his listeners in Ther- 
mopolis. The response was immediate. 
The Thermpopolis Kiwanis Club enthusi- 
astically took up a fundraising drive; 
and, in cooperation with KTHE, more 
than $2,000 was raised to finance the 
trip and to cover miscellaneous expenses. 
This amount represented the contribu- 
tions of hundreds of local residents who 
were touched by the appeal, and who 
desired to do a small part toward aiding 
the plight of a young woman whom they 
had never seen, a resident of a foreign 
land to which they had never been. 

Armed with these contributions, Mr. 
Pool and Mr. Graham proceeded to make 
the arrangements for Carolien to fly to 
Thermopolis and to spend approximately 
4 weeks at the rehabilitation center. Her 
arrival in Wyoming was marked by the 
presentation of the title of “Honorary 
Bronc Buster” by the Governor. Her 
long sessions with the medical and 
prosthetic staff at Gottsche have been 
intermingled with trips to various points 
of interest in the State, including a visit 
to the former ranch-retreat of “Buffalo 
Bill” Cody. 

Mr. President, the stay of this young 
Dutch woman in my State is nearing its 
completion. I am informed that her 
new leg has been completed by John 
Kormylo, Gottsche's prosthetist. Truly, 
this is the story of a great medical 
achievement; but perhaps more impor- 
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tant is the lesson it teaches in terms of 
human compassion and the natural de- 
sire which dwells within all of us to do 
something for our fellow man. Carolien 
Bos is being fitted with her new leg; but 
of equal importance has been her oppor- 
tunity to feel the warmth and under- 
standing of her thousands of new 
friends. 

Mr. President, this mutually reward- 
ing experience of a Dutch woman and a 
small city in Wyoming and a great ex- 
ample of the achievements of the private 
medical institutions which we, as a peo- 
ple, have come to enjoy are worthy of 
study. I have collected several accounts 
of this story, taken from Wyoming news- 
papers. I ask unanimous consent that 
they may be printed at this point in my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Thermopolis (Wyo.), Independent 
Record, Jan. 21, 1965] 
GRATEFUL DUTCH Gm Has HOPE AND DESIRE 
(By Ray Savage) 

Carolien appeared nervous and sat twist- 
ing a piece of scrap bandage material as we 
sat in John Kormylo’s office at Gottsche 
and began our interview. 

Because nearly everyone knows of Carolien 
Bos and how she lost her leg in a bombing 
during the war, how the people of Thermop- 
Olis rallied behind the Kiwanis Club to raise 
enough money for her trip, new leg, and re- 
habilitation. I was wanting to interview 
Carolien to find out what sort of person she 
was. I wanted to write “something differ- 
ent,” something that would let her benefac- 
tors know what kind of person they had be- 
friended. 

Carolien is of slight bulld with short wavy 
hair and a ready smile. She speaks English 
very well and after the first few moments 
of talking with her, you almost forget she 
has been here only a week and has learned 
her English out of schoolbooks. 

Her first impression of Americans came 
shortly after the war and the bombing in 
which she lost her leg. Being only 4 years 
old at the time, she doesn’t remember who 
he was or what he looked like, but she does 
remember that an American soldier saw her 
hobbling along on her crude wooden pegleg. 
He was so “touched” that a small child 
should be the victim of war, he bought her 
several books as a gift. She said she treas- 
ured and kept the books long after the GI 
was gone. 

Carolien is perplexed with the attention 
she is getting and one can readily see she's 
not the type who is used to being “fussed” 
over. She is extremely grateful and wants 
to show it. And, yet, she is still bewildered 
to find herself here in America and in a 
town she had never heard of, befriended by 
people she had never met and some she'll 
never meet. Only the stories she has heard 
and read of Americans allow her to believe 
that it can really happen here. 

Being the outdoor type, Carolien wants to 
go swimming and horseback riding. She 
timidly asked if a bikini swimsuit is proper 
here. Fearful of doing something that isn't 
“acceptable” she wanted to make sure it 
would be all right to wear the bikini. She 
seemed relieved when assured it would be 
“all right.” I later found out it is the only 
swimsuit she has, 

Carolien graduated from high school and 
according to the requirements in Holland, 
she speaks three languages in addition to 
her native Dutch. This,“ she explained, “is 
required of all students in high school.” In 
addition to English she speaks French and 
German. Since “there was no money for 
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college” she went to work as a secretary. 
She had to quit her job to come to Gottsche, 
but she said, “There is no unemployment in 
Holland and good help is hard to find.” She 
isn’t worried about finding a job when she 
returns. 

Being fitted for a new limb, one that is 
entirely different than the one she is used to, 
takes many hours of casting, fittings, ad- 
justments, and trials. Carolien takes it all 
with a smile. She is anxious to help John 
Kormylo—Gottsche’s prosthetist—and an- 
swers his questions readily. 

After wearing a cumbersome limb for many 
years. Carolien was apprehensive about the 
new lightweight leg John showed her, In- 
stead of a big heavy belt to hold on the limb. 
John is using a suction devise and a small 
light belt which will allow her to wear 
fitted skirts and dresses. And, when she 
had a few doubts about the leg staying on, 
she discussed it with John. After being as- 
sured it would stay on and would work much 
better than her old one, she was much re- 
lieved, especially when John told her he 
would work on it until it did work. 

Even after being here a week, you could 
tell she is still a little surprised that she is 
the center of attention in the brace and 
limb department at Gottsche, and a cloud 
lifted when Kormylo assured her the leg 
would stay on, 

To someone who has worn slacks and jeans 
most of her life, a dress is about the most 
important thing in the world. Carolien is 
anxious to see “how I will look” and is will- 
ing to spend long hard hours being fitted with 
the new leg and in practicing to use it. 

Since she was busy with fittings and with 
visitors, trying to interview her was difficult 
because of many interruptions; however, be- 
fore I left, she had talked of many things, 
especially about the “bigness” of our country 
and the warmth and friendliness of our peo- 
ple. 
She was amazed that the Governor of 
Wyoming would take time out to present her 
with an “Honorary Bronc Buster” Award. 
“In Holland,” she said, “even if a govern- 
ment official did take time out to meet a for- 
eigner, it would be a stuffy, formal affair.” 

One cannot help but notice that Carolien 
is a bit shy and is sometimes embarrassed 
that she cannot return the many kind deeds 
and favors being done for her. 

As the interview ended, she asked me 
to thank all of the wonderful people in Ther- 
mopolis and especially those who made the 
trip to America possible. 


[From the Cody (Wyo.) Enterprise, Feb. 18, 
1965] 


A NETHERLANDS Gat Vısrrs THE Copy 
COUNTRY 


(By Vincent M. Vukelich) 


Twenty years has brought a lot of change 
into the life of Carolien Bos, of Schiedam, 
Holland. 

Once a child with a wooden leg after a 
bombing raid in her hometown during 
World War II tore off her right leg near the 
hip. 

Today she has a new limb and a chance to 
look at America’s wonderful West. 

The story of Carolien Bos is a strange one 
in the fact that someone still unknown had 
arranged for her trip to the Gottsche Reha- 
bilitation Center in Thermopolis for a new 
limb. 

Her parents said the opportunity to have 
a new limb was “wonderful, as her old arti- 
ficial leg made a lot of noise and made a 
house plant (wallflower) out of her.” 

The only thing stopping her from coming 
to the United States and Thermopolis was 
the cost of transportation. This was soon 
remedied when the Thermopolis Kiwanis 
Club, under the leadership of President Bert 
Leonard, launched a campaign to raise money 
for her trip to the United States. 
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“We got enough money ($720) in 3 weeks 
to pay for Carolien’s trip on Royal Dutch 
Airlines, round trip,” Leonard explained. 
“Even after we collected the needed amount 
of money,” he said, “we were still receiving 
aid from local and other interested persons.” 

Leonard said residents of the Big Horn 
Basin offered Carolien new dresses, special 
shoes, dry cleaning, laundry, and to have 
her hair done at their expense. 

Carolien landed in the United States Janu- 
ary 11, arriving in Denver. She was then 
flown to Thermopolis by private airplane 
owned and operated by Empire State Oil Co. 
of Thermopolis. 

She has been in Thermopolis for the past 
month being fitted and learning to walk all 
over again with her new artificial limb. 

Doctors said her old limb was badly worn 
and as a com n of techniques involved 
with the new limb, the old had a chameous 
socket, whereas the new employs plastics. 

The 25-year-old blond Netherlander was 
recently taken on a trip to the TE Ranch on 
Southfork where this reporter had the op- 
portunity to “tag along and observe.” 

It was about 10:30 when Mr. and Mrs. 
Jordie Acker, Mary Ann Tamaye, a therapy 
student at Gottsche from Honokaa, Hawaii, 
Carolien and I left the Irma Hotel for the 
TE Ranch on Southfork. 

Acker, a medical technician at Gottsche, 
served as our driver. As we drove up the 
Southfork highway he told Carolien and 
Mary Ann of the rugged beauty of Wyoming 
and the West, Carolien and Mary Ann, who 
was herself making her first trip west, 
quickly agreed upon the magnificent sight of 
the Absorka Range in which the TE Ranch 
nestles. 

We arrived at the TE approximately 11:30 
a.m., and were warmly received by Jack Sax- 
ton, assistant foreman at the ranch. He was 
traveling to the post office when we met on 
the narrow road to the main section of the 
ranch. 

As soon as we disembarked, Saxton invited 
us in for coffee as it was rather chilly that 
Friday morning. Carolien didn’t seem 
bothered with the cold in the least 
she was too busy looking at the huge and 
rugged mountains surrounding the TE. 

Mrs. Saxton soon had heaping plates of 
brownies and steaming hot cups of coffee 
before us in which seemed like seconds after 
we arrived. 

Not satisfied with letting her guests wander 
off in search of new finds at the ranch, Mrs. 
Saxton soon had steaks and salad prepared 
for dinner. “After dinner,” she explained, 
“you guys can go look around the ranch, but 
right now it’s time to eat.” 

Carolien’s eyes sparkled when she stepped 
into the living room of the Dick Loftsgarden 
home, where Mr. and Mrs. Saxton are staying 
in the absence of Mr. and Mrs. Loftsgarden 
who are on vacation. Immediately Carolien’s 
eyes went to the huge silver tip grizzly 
mounted on the wall. “Gee, he sure has little 
eyes for being such a big thing,” she re- 
marked. She stepped a little closer to the 
animal and touched its teeth and claws. 

That's how you can tell if its a grizzly or 
brown bear,” explained Saxton as Carolien 
rubbed her fingers over the bear's claws. If 
you find claw marks in the tracks,” Saxton 
explained, “then you can be sure it's a 
grizzly.” 

Carolien then went into the dining room 
and admired the fine china and exquisite 
dinnerware the Loftsgardens have displayed 
on a shelf overhanging the dining room win- 
dow. She remarked, “my parents have some 
of these (dinnerware) in their house too.” 

Then Mr. and Mrs. Saxton took us on a 
tour of the ranchhouse which once served as 
Buffalo Bill’s home. The dirt roofs, sky- 
lights, and wooden logs which serve as the 
house exterior were still the same as when 
Buffalo Bill lived there. 
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After touring the ranchhouse Saxton took 
us and another group of Thermopolis people 
who joined us at lunch time on a tour of the 
TE guest cabins. 

After a tour of the cabins Saxton took us 
to the main house where ranch owner R. W. 
Woodruff lives. 

Designed in an almost “C” formation Caro- 
lien and most of the touring party, including 
this reporter, were surprised at the enormin- 
ity of the ranchhouse. 

The blue-eyed Carolien remarked, “Gosh, 
what a huge place * * * and look at that 
fireplace.” The fireplace covered most of the 
east wall in the Woodruff den. 

After visiting the Woodruff house we vis- 
ited the linen and storage cabin. Inside 
were beautiful Navajo scatter rugs, saddles 
used by Mr. and Mrs. Woodruff, various linen, 
and cabin supplies. 

Carolien then went over to Buffalo Bill's 
one-time retreat cabin. She stood on the 
porch, peeked inside at the now refurbished 
furniture. “Was this really Buffalo Bill’s 
hideaway?” she asked Saxton. The foreman 
agreed, and explained further, “when Buffalo 
Bill wanted to get away from all of the ac- 
tivity at the ranch, he would go to his retreat 
cabin and lock himself in for the night.” 

Saxton then took the group to the ma- 
ternity ward” of the ranch. 

“The maternity ward,” Saxton explained to 
Carolien, “is the place where we have our 
calves each year.” “Oh, wonderful,” Caro- 
lien exclaimed, “I’ve always wanted to see 
baby cattle,” and went her way down to the 
cattle pens. 

After a tour of the cattle pens Saxton took 
us for a drive to a herd of cattle grazing in 
the upper meadows. Carolien promptly 
asked Saxton if she could rope a calf. 

“Have you ever roped a calf before?” Sax- 
ton asked. 

“No,” she replied rather hesitantly. 

But that didn’t stop Carolien, She asked 
Saxton to fix up a lariat and went after a 
calf. On her first toss she narrowly missed 
her calf and shrugged off the miss as a good 
chance to hop on the back end of the pickup 
and visit Senator Minwarp Simmpson’s Bob 
Cat Ranch, a mile west of the TE. 

Red faced and not complaining of the bit- 
ing cold, she hopped off the pickup and into 
the Simpson ranchhouse. Inside she 
studied old Indian garb hung on walls in the 
living room of the Simpson place. It was the 
first time she saw any Indian clothing. 

Upon leaving the Bob Cat Ranch, she 
signed the Simpson guest book, as did all of 
us upon our departure. 

Then into the back of the pickup again for 
Carolien, Upon arriving at the TE we had 
another round of coffee and then Carolien 
had the chance to shoot a couple of the 
rifles. 

Saxton loaded a 410 shotgun and a 22 rifle 
for Carolien and set up four clay pigeons as 
targets. 

It was the first time she ever fired a shot- 
gun, On the first shot she was rocked by 
the blast from the gun, but she hit the tar- 
get directly. A second blast came roaring 
from the 410 and another target was shat- 


She then took the .22 rifle in hand. This 
was a bit harder for her to handle with the 
longer stock, built for the husky ranch hands 
of the TE. She missed her targets with the 
22 rifle. 

It was back to the ranch house and Mrs 
Saxton’s hot coffee. The sun was beginning 
to set and an end was drawing quickly to a 
close for the girl from the Netherlands and 
her tour of the Cody country. 

“I hate to leave,” she said, looking at the 
Absorka Mountains surrounding the TE, “but 
I will return again if I can.” 

And so we bid our thanks to Mr. and Mrs. 
Saxton for their hospitality as we took leave 
of the TE Ranch with a blonde-haired girl 
from Holland, Still murmuring in the car 
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taking her back to her hospital in Thermop- 

olis * * + “what a wonderful day * * + 

what a wonderful country.” 

[From the Cheyenne (Wyo.), State Tribune, 
Jan. 15, 1965] 


Many GIFTS Sent To DUTCH WOMAN 


THERMOPOLIS, Wyo.—Mrs. Alma Leverson, 
of Tulsa, Okla., has never met Carolien Bos, 
but she sent her a $25 check because she 
thought the young Dutch woman might need 
some spending money while she is in Wyo- 


Miss Bos, 23, of Schiedam, the Nether- 
lands, arrived in this northwestern Wyoming 
town of 4,000 this week to get a new artificial 
leg and a new way of life. 

Her trip was paid for by the residents of 
the town who raised the money for a woman 
they had never seen. 

Miss Bos lost her leg during World War IT 
when she was 4 and since that time has 
worn pants to hide the ugly artificial limb— 
the only kind she had been able to obtain 
until now. 

The Gottsche Rehabilitation Center here 
is fitting her with a new limb, a new dress, 
and plenty of hospitality. 

Carolien’s story was printed in newspapers 
across the country and her welcome to Amer- 
ica is coming from many places, all unex- 
pected, as the check from Mrs. Leverson. 

Carolien met Wyoming Gov. Clifford Han- 
sen this week. And if all goes well, she will 
take her first steps on her new limb in about 
10 days. And she’s almost certain to wear 
her new dress soon after that. She picked 
out the material for the dress Wednesday. 

This weekend she is going to a nearby 
ranch to watch Wyoming cowboys work. 

Iced tea, cheeseburgers, and beans are new 
experiences for her. 

Wednesday she had lunch with a sheriff 
who took her for a ride in his patrol car. 

But Carolien’s story will not end when 
she puts on a dress and walks out of the 
Gottsche Center. 

Because Gottsche Prosthesist John Kormy- 
lo is not content just to get Carolien walking 
without a limp—something she has never 
done before. 

Kormylo, who wears an artificial leg him- 
self, has declared he is going to teach her how 
to dance before she leaves his care. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
February 14, the 47th anniversary of 
Lithuanian Independence Day was ob- 
served in many parts of our country by 
citizens of Lithuanian descent. The pur- 
poses of such observances are to rein- 
force our own appreciation of the bless- 
ings of freedom, and to reassure the 
people of the Baltic States that the 
United States remains constant in our 
policy of not recognizing their annexa- 
tion by Soviet Russia. 

This, our firm policy, was initiated by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and has 
been reiterated by each succeeding ad- 
ministration. It was confirmed by Con- 
gress in 1959 by the adoption of the 
captive nations resolution, which I spon- 
sored. Each July, during Captive Na- 
tions Week, we are reminded of the 
plight of the oppressed peoples of the 
world. 

This year, on the occasion of Lithua- 
nian Independence Day, the Lithuanian 
Council of Chicago sent a moving plea 
to our President. The council ex- 
pressed appreciation for our policy of 
nonrecognition, and urged concern for 
the plight of the people of Lithuania 
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who, with great faith in the power of 
freedom, look forward to the day when 
their country will again be liberated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, Ill., February 15, 1965. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of United States, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. PRESIDENT: The American Lith- 
uanians of Chicago and vicinity, proud of 
their heritage and of the Lithuanian nation’s 
honorable 700-year history, gathered in mass 
meeting on Sunday, February 14, 1965, at 
the Maria High School auditorium in Chi- 
cago, to commemorate the 47-year anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence of 
Lithuania. Having been reminded of the 
end of the 18th century occupation of Lith- 
uania, which lasted for 125 years, and of the 
restoration of the independent State of Lith- 
uania on February 16, 1918, the meeting also 
observed with great sorrow the present tragic 
plight of the Lithuanian nation under the 
continuing Soviet occupation and colonialism 
in Lithuania, already a quarter of century 
in duration. 

Utilizing the occasion, this meeting ex- 
pressed its desire to again thank our Gov- 
ernment for its stand on the nonrecognition 
of the illegal Soviet armed occupation of 
Lithuania and the other Baltic States of Lat- 
via and Estonia. It is our fervent wish that 
our Government maintain this just policy of 
de jure recognition of independent Lithuania. 

We also appeal to our Government to con- 
tinue defending the cause of Lithuania, to 
keep on supporting the liberation of Lith- 
uania from the Soviet Russian occupation, 
and to bring up the case of Lithuania and 
the other captive Baltic States in the United 
Nations for the express purpose of demanding 
the complete withdrawal of Soviet army 
units, police and administrative apparatus, 
as well as the non-Lithuanian colonists 
brought into Lithuania since June 15, 1940; 
and that our Government insist that all Lith- 
uanian citizens, forcibly deported into exile 
in Siberia and the depths of Russia during 
the last 25 years of occupation be returned to 
their homelands, thus eliminating all ob- 
stacles to the restoration of Lithuania’s in- 
dependence and sovereignty which were for- 
cibly interrupted by Soviet Russian force. 

Assuring you of our continued esteem and 
support, we are, 

Respectfully, 
CHICAGO LITHUANIAN COUNCIL. 


THE PROPOSED CLOSING BY THE 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION OF 
32 INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in the 
past month, I have received hundreds of 
letters and telegrams from officers and 
members of veterans’ organizations in 
my State, as well as from countless num- 
bers of persons in our veterans hospitals 
or from those with friends or relatives 
in those hospitals. As you know, the 
State of Minnesota is not directly affected 
by the proposed closing of these facil- 
ities; but as a representative of my peo- 
ple, I want to state that I fully support 
those who are asking for further con- 
sideration of these measures. We al- 
ready have the facts and figures relating 
to costs and economy. But I think we 
have a legitimate concern in determin- 
ing the cost in terms of human lives, 
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human relationships, and human needs. 
I submit for the Recorp, as an indica- 
tion of the conviction of my people in 
the State of Minnesota, a copy of an 
editorial which was published in the 
Gopher Oversea’r of this month. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Gopher Oversea'r] 
VA ECONOMY MEASURES 


The Veterans’ Administration order closing 
32 VA facilities came as a sudden shock to 
the Nation’s veterans. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars had been 
aware that a study of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration by the Bureau of the Budget had 
been going on for more than a year. It 
was no secret that a few very old, obsolete 
VA hospitals might be closed down and 
their patients transferred to more modern 
facilities, and that some regional offices in 
areas already served by another office might 
be discontinued. 

Nowhere was there any indication of the 
change in policy which resulted in the whole- 
sale downward revision of the entire Vet- 
erans’ Administration structure. 

Present law authorizes the establishment 
and operation of 125,000 hospital beds in the 
VA system. In addition to this, President 
Kennedy authorized 2,000 beds within the 
hospital system to provide nursing care for 
invalid veterans. The 88th Congress last fall 
passed H.R. 8009 authorizing the Veterans’ 
Administration to establish still another 
4,000 nursing care beds in VA facilities and 
other beds in State and private homes. 

Despite these mandates, the VA at last 
count had only 46 nursing beds in opera- 
tion with only 1,000 scheduled for operation 
this next fiscal year. Likewise, the author- 
ized 125,000 VA beds are not being full uti- 
lized as indicated by the 1965 VA budget 
request which anticipates an average daily 
patient load of 110,268. 

The announced closing of 11 hospitals and 
4 domiciliaries involves more than 6,000 beds. 
Some 3,000 of these are classified as domi- 
ciliary and serve to care for a class of citizen 
for whom there is no other provision. 

The closing of regional offices will leave 
eight States without the personal service ac- 
corded to more fortunate veterans living in 
other communities. The difficulties of 
travel, additional expense, and lost time from 
work for veterans living in those States, 
which include our neighbors of North Da- 
kota and South Dakota, will undoubtedly 
result in many of them passing up the rights 
to which their service has entitled them. 

The entire reason given for the sweeping 
VA order is economy. Economy of opera- 
tion, economy of maintenance, and, un- 
doubtedly, economy because less veterans 
will be cared for. 

The Veterans’ Administration and its newly 
appointed Director, Mr. William Driver, is 
taking the brunt of the blame for this situ- 
ation. Actually, the “bogeyman” in this case 
is a shadowy Federal agency known as the 
Bureau of the Budget. It is from this ex- 
ecutive group that the order has come and 
it is the job of the Veterans’ Administration 
to carry out this order. 

We are fortunate that influentia] Members 
of Congress have also been shocked at this 
arbitrary action and that they have added 
their voices of protest to those of the vet- 
erans organizations. Senator MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, the Senator majority leader, and Sen- 
ator Evererr Dirksen, the Senate minority 
leader, have joined to denounce the arbitrary 
nature of the action. Both Senate and 
House committees have scheduled hearings 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars has been 
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given its opportunity to express its feelings, 
as have other veteran groups. 

Whether the closing of the VA facilities 
actually goes through will probably depend 
upon the feeling of the people themselves. 
If they oppose it, and indicate so to their 
Congressmen, the VA hospital system can be 
saved. If they are apathetic, this cut will 
be followed by others. 

Some of us are not going to enjoy being 
part of the Great Society very much if we 
have to watch our less fortunate comrades 
wistfully peering in at us from the cold 
outdoors. 

LJE. 


NEW ULM, MINN. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in my 
home State of Minnesota, there is in the 
southwestern portion of the State, a 
thriving and industrious community 
which has a fine record of achievement 
and progress in economic and social de- 
velopment. New Ulm, Minn., has good 
reason to be proud of the progress it 
has made in the past year. In recog- 
nition of that record of achievement, I 
call to the attention of Senators an edi- 
torial published in the New Ulm Journal 
of February 14, 1965, and ask that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New Ulm Journal, Feb. 2, 1965] 
Our LEAP FORWARD YEAR 


When we come to assess the progress made 
since the last progress edition published in 
1964, we are simply forced to call 1964 the 
“Leap Forward Year” in the history of New 
Ulm. 

Never in the 110-year history of New Ulm 
have sO many, spent so much in so many 
fields as they did in 1964 for the building 
and improvement of New Ulm. 

For the group of New Ulm business and 
professional men who pledged their faith 
in New Ulm in those dark days of 1953 by 
paying $1,000 to $3,000 in risk capital to 
bring new industries to this city, 1964 has 
been the crowning fulfillment year. Form- 
ing the New Ulm Industries, Inc., they gave 
their money and their time freely without 
even submitting legitimate expense accounts 
so that their $55,000 risk capital could turn 
cartwheels. Now they are collecting an- 
other $50,000 risk capital fund so they can 
keep attracting industries in the future. In- 
dustries, as well as individuals, are born, 
grow, expand, and then often change their 
minds, slow down, sell out, and even quit. 
It is necessary to have something else to 
take their place or expand. 

Industrywise, 1964 was New Ulm’s greatest 
expansion year. This is the year that the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. com- 
pleted their 130,000-square-foot addition to 
the former Webcor plant and then turned 
around and brought in a new 120,000-square- 
foot building to produce office and business 
machines. They are employing almost 200 
people now but when the two 3M organi- 
zations get going in full capacity, you can 
guess the total employment and even the 
wildest guesses may not be too far off. 

The Kraft plant, the biggest and steadiest 
employer in the past 10 years, has built some 
additions to its southside plant and greater 
employment can be looked for there, too. In 
addition New Ulm has steady employment 
from the B. F. Goodrich plant, International 
Milling, our two breweries, and many small 
industries and local employers who collec- 
tively employ a large number of people in 
our city. 
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This explosion of growth has resulted in 
the building of 90 new homes in this city 
in 1964, 4 new service stations, a medical 
center, a big Swanson's supermarket, a new 
high school, and many new or remodeled 
business places. 

This year the State opened its new over- 
pass over the Minnesota River into New Ulm. 
This will miss the business section of New 
Ulm but for those who wish to come down- 
town there are several thoroughfares. 

To handle the population explosion, New 
Ulm schools are meeting the challenge. The 
public school system is building a high 
school, Luther College has expanded and the 
Cathedral parochial school is planning new 
additions. 

New Ulm’s population has been increasing 
until the most pessimistic are willing to 
settle for 12,000 population right now. The 
most optimistic believe we will pass the 
15,000 mark in 1970. 


UTAH STATE LEGISLATURE ASKED 
FOR CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT ON APPORTIONMENT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Utah State Legislature almost 
unanimously approved a joint legislation 
asking Congress for a constitutional 
amendment on apportionment of State 
legislatives. The Utah Legislature urges 
that the recent Supreme Court appor- 
tionment decisions be overturned in con- 
siderable part by constitutional amend- 
ment, 

As a sponsor of legislation both in this 
Congress and in the last to accomplish 
this objective, I am pleased that the Utah 
Legislature has taken this action and 
hope that Congress will give its approval 
swiftly. I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate Joint Resolution 3, introduced by 
State Senators Samuel J. Taylor, Thorpe 
Waddingham, and G. Stanford Rees, be 
included in the Recorp following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


S.J. Res. 3 


Joint resolution of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the 36th Legislature of 
the State of Utah applying to the Co: 
of the United States to call a convention 
for the purpose of proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States to provide for apportioning the 
membership of one house of a bicameral 
mg ca on factors other than popula- 

on 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Utah: 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has ruled that membership in both 
houses of a bicameral State legislature must 
be apportioned according to population and 
has thus asserted Federal judicial authority 
over the basic structure of government in the 
various States; and 

Whereas this rule denies to the people of 
the respective States the right to establish 
their legislatures upon the same pattern of 
representation deemed advantageous for the 
Congress of the United States and provided 
by the Federal Constitution; and 

Whereas this action of the Supreme Court 
goes so far as to restrict the ability of the 
citizens of the respective States to designate 
the manner in which they shall be repre- 
sented in their respective legislatures there- 
by depriving the people of their right to de- 
termine how they shall be governed; and 

Whereas the implications of this action by 
the Supreme Court raise serious doubts as to 
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the legality of the present form of the gov- 
erning bodies of many subordinate units of 
government within the States: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 36th Legislature of the 
State of Utah, That this legislature respect- 
fully applies to the Congress of the United 
States to call a convention for the purpose 
of proposing the following article as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Nothing in this Constitution 
shall prohibit any State which shall have a 
bicameral legislature from apportioning the 
membership of one house of such legislature 
on factors other than population, provided 
that the plan of such apportionment shall 
have been submitted to and approved by a 
vote of the electorate of that State. 

“SEC. 2. No in this Constitution shall 
restrict or limit a State in its determination 
of how membership of governing bodies of 
its subordinate units shall be apportioned. 

“Sec. 8. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion to the States by the Congress”; be it 
further 

Resolved, That when and if Congress shall 
haye proposed such an article of amendment 
this application for a convention shall no 
longer be of any force or effect; be it further 

Resolved, That the proper officer of this 
State be and he hereby is directed to transmit 
copies of this application to the Senate and 
House of Reprsentatives of the United States, 
and to the several Members of said bodies 
representing this State therein; also to trans- 
mit copies hereof to the legislatures of all 
other States of the United States. 


BUREAU OF BUDGET FLOUTS CON- 
GRESS—IMPOUNDS FUNDS FOR 
UPPER COLORADO FISH HATCH- 
ERY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to an 
alarming situation concerning funds for 
the proposed Jones Hole National Fish 
Hatchery in Utah. The site of the 
hatchery is north of Dinosaur National 
Monument, 28 miles northeast of Vernal. 

The Upper Colorado Storage Project 
Act of 1956, of which I had the honor 
to be a sponsor, in section 8 authorized 
construction of the hatchery to supply 
fish to the various reservoirs in the 
upper basin. Considerable and extensive 
investigation by the Bureau of Sports 
Fisheries and Wildlife carefully docu- 
mented and justified the need for the 
fish hatchery to serve the upper Colorado 
River storage project, and the Jones 
Hole site was selected as the best and 
most suitable location, also on the basis 
of careful investigation. This site was 
withdrawn from the public domain and 
is available to the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife for construction 
of a large trout hatchery. 

The Bureau began its investigations 
in 1960 at my request. Its findings con- 
firmed the need for the hatchery, and 
the Jones Hole site was selected. In 
the fiscal year 1963 budget, I supported 
an appropriation of $231,000, some $55,- 
000 of which was used for investigation 
and design of an access road to the 
hatchery and the remainder kept in re- 
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serve until the balance of the road con- 
struction funds could be appropriated. 
We were successful last year in obtain- 
ing congressional approval of an addi- 
tional $991,500 for construction of the 
road leading to the hatchery. By com- 
bining the two appropriations plus a 
small amount transferred from another 
project, the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife had available $1,200,000 
which is the amount needed to construct 
the 14-mile Jones Hole Road. It was 
preparing to turn these funds over to 
the Bureau of Public Roads for award- 
ing of a construction contract when, in 
January, it was learned that the Bureau 
of the Budget had impounded the 
$1,200,000 because the access road leads 
to—in the Budget Bureau’s words— 
a “nonexistent hatchery” and therefore 
there would be no road until money is 
appropriated for the hatchery. 

Needless to say, I am shocked at the 
action of the Bureau of the Budget, as 
are many fish and wildlife leaders, both 
locally and nationally, from whom I 
have received letters of protest. The 
truth of the matter is that the hatchery 
cannot be built until the road is built be- 
cause of the isolation of the area and the 
steep grade to get into Jones Hole. 

Let me emphasize that the $991,500 was 
included in the fiscal year 1965 budget 
submitted by the President, as was the 
$231,000 in the fiscal year 1963 budget; 
the funds were not added in the Appro- 
priations Committees. Therefore, the 
action of the Bureau of the Budget in 
impounding the funds is contrary to its 
own recommendations as well as a flout- 
ing of the will of Congress in appropriat- 
ing the funds. 

Immediately upon learning of the im- 
poundment of funds for the Jones Hole 
road, I wrote to Director Kermit Gordon, 
of the Bureau of the Budget, to urge the 
release of the funds. His reply, however, 
was totally unsatisfactory. 

I asked the Department of the Interior 
for its views on the matter, and John S. 
Gottschalk, Director of the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, has re- 
sponded with a letter stating that agen- 
cy’s justification and strong support of 
the Jones Hole National Fish Hatchery. 
Mr. Gottschalk’s letter states: 

We are convinced that a hatchery of this 
capacity is essential if the responsibility 
given to the Secretary of the Interior by sec- 
tion 8 of the Colorado River Storage Project 
Act is to be adequately discharged. 


Moreover, he states: 

Our inyestigations of alternative sites and 
alternative means of supplying hatchery 
stock persuaded us beyond any reasonable 
doubt that the Jones Hole site offers the best 
combination of qualities needed. Our pre- 
liminary investigations extended not only to 
alternate sites but to possibilities of expand- 
ing existing hatchery facilities. 


The Director cited technical stream 
flow and temperature conditions which 
make the Jones Hole area the most de- 
sirable location for a hatchery from 
which fish could be supplied to a number 
of upper Colorado River storage project 
reservoirs. 

Mr. President, the Jones Hole National 
Fish Hatchery is urgently needed. The 
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major dams authorized in the upper Col- 
orado River storage project have been 
built and the lakes formed, and already 
their recreational uses are exceeding es- 
timates. At Flaming Gorge in north- 
eastern Utah and southwestern Wyo- 
ming, for example, it was forecast that 
the reservoir would provide 120,000 days 
of sport fishing a year by 1970. Skep- 
tics branded the early forecast unreal- 
istic. Then last fall, 1 year after open- 
ing to fishing, the Utah Fish and Game 
Department announced that the first 
year’s recreational use of Flaming Gorge 
Lake provided 185,000 angler days—ex- 
ceeding by 50 percent the estimate pro- 
jected for 1970. Similar heavy recrea- 
tional usage is occurring on the other 
large reservoirs of the upper Colorado 
River storage project. Moreover, addi- 
tional reservoirs will be created with the 
construction of participating units of the 
project—nine in connection with the ini- 
tial phase of the central Utah project 
alone. 

To supply needs for trout in the distri- 
bution area to be served by the Jones 
Hole Hatchery, an annual production of 
approximately 300,000 pounds is re- 
quired. Production of this magnitude 
cannot be met with existing hatchery fa- 
cilities, which already have an excessive 
burden. 

I have again contacted the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget to urge the re- 
lease of the funds that Congress pro- 
vided for construction of the access road. 
Also, I shall appeal to the Appropriations 
Committee to appropriate funds so that 
construction of the hatchery itself can 
commence this summer. 

I ask that the letter I have received 
from Mr. John S. Gottschalk, Director of 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life, be printed in the record at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. Also, following 
this, I would like to include my earlier 
exchange of correspondence with Mr. 
Kermit Gordon, Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. In addition, I would like 
to include a letter which the executive 
director of the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, Mr. Thomas L. Kimball, addressed 
to the President. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND 
WILDLIFE, 

Washington, D.C., March 1, 1965. 
Hon. WALLACE F, BENNETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR BENNETT: Thank you for 
your letter of February 15 which raised some 
searching and pertinent questions about our 
plans for the proposed Jones Hole National 
Fish Hatchery. 

We are convinced that a hatchery of this 
capacity is essential if the responsibility 
given to the Secretary of the Interior by sec- 
tion 8 of the Colorado River Storage Project 
Act is to be adequately discharged. We are 
equally convinced that, despite the remote- 
ness of its location, the Jones Hole site in 
northeastern Utah is clearly the best of pos- 
sible alternatives. Our conclusions are based 
on the following facts and considerations. 

Section 8 of the authorizing act directs the 
Secretary “to provide for public use and en- 
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joyment“ of project lands and resources and 
to provide “facilities to mitigate losses of, 
and improve conditions for, the propagation 
of fish and wildlife,” We believe that this 
is clearly a directive to provide, among other 
things, for sport fishing on waters affected 
by the project and to do so by whatever 
means that are found most reasonable and 
appropriate. Sport fisheries created by units 
in this vast project are generally of a type 
that can be maintained only by stocking. 
That is, they are cold water, or trout, fish- 
eries. The initial, and unfortunately inade- 
quate, stocking of the waters created or im- 
proved to date has been drawn from existing 
State and Federal hatcheries at the cost of 
deferring or denying fulfillment of other 
regular but urgent demands. Even so, re- 
sults have been remarkable and fishing use 
of Flaming Gorge Reservoir, for example, has 
already exceeded preconstruction estimates 
of annual use. In brief, the maintenance 
of recreational fishing is believed to be clearly 
within the intent of section 8 and the only 
means of maintaining this activity is 
through the construction of one or more 
additional hatcheries, 

Our investigations of alternative sites and 
alternative means of supplying hatchery 
stock persuaded us beyond any reasonable 
doubt that the Jones Hole site offers the best 
combination of qualities needed. Our pre- 
liminary investigations extended not only to 
alternate sites but to possibilities of expand- 
ing existing hatchery facilities. Springs at 
Jones Hole provide a constant flow of 30 
c.f.s., or more, of high quality water having 
a constant temperature approximately 54° 
F. There are no upstream drainage prob- 
lems. Its headwater location and the public 
ownership of adjacent land permits control 
of potential sources of contamination or 
other physical impairment of the water 
supply. 

Construction of the access road and the 
hatchery facility must be considered as a 
unit, of course, and timing of their con- 
struction will depend somewhat on the sea- 
son of the year in which funds become avail- 
able. Assuming that weather conditions 
permit prompt inspection of the road right- 
of-way by prospective bidders, the contract 
could be awarded within 90 days following 
the release of funds by the Bureau of the 
Budget. Six months of “construction 
weather” would probably permit completion 
of the road into the site. Completion of 
the road is a prerequisite to the transport 
of men and materials into the area for con- 
struction of the hatchery itself. An addi- 
tional 15 months at least should be allowed 
for completion of the hatchery structure. 
Again, the influence of weather on the con- 
struction schedule could be substantial and 
could alter this timetable by several months. 

Funds appropriated to date are sufficient 
to finance the award of a contract to con- 
struct the road and additional funds will 
need to be appropriated to construct and 
develop the hatchery. Total costs of the lat- 
ter are estimated at $1,290,700. This amount 
can be made available advantageously in two 
phases (2 fiscal years). The additional 
funds would be expended approximately as 
follows. 

FIRST PHASE 


Water intake structures and pipe- 


line, approximately 3 miles $65, 000 
Concrete raceways (40)-.--------- 275, 000 
Service and storage building 140, 000 
Hatchery building 180, 000 
Residences with garages (10) 200, 000 
Power and electric lines, approxi- 

mately 8 miles „ 110, 000 
Domestic water and sewage system 30, 000 
Fish cultural and maintenance 

% 50, 000 

Total, ist phase 1. 050, 000 
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SECOND PHASE 


Paint and oil storage building $3, 000 
Guardrails, drains, fencing road 
right-of-way, and seal-coating 
peat TS pe nO Ee E TIER eS 179, 700 
TANGAPIN erna oe 18, 000 
Automatic equipment 20, 000 
Automotive equipment: 20, 000 
Total, second phase 1 240, 700 
Grand total 1. 290, 700 


In brief, then, we remain firmly com- 
mitted to the construction of a national 
fish hatchery at the Jones Hole site and be- 
lieve that it is not only consistent with the 
authorization of section 8 but most essential 
to its satisfactory implementation. 

If we can be of any further assistance to 
you at any time, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. GOTTSCHALK, 
Director. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1965. 
Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BENNETT: In reply to your 
letter of January 13, I appreciate your strong 
feelings about the need for getting on with 
the Jones Hole Fish Hatchery. 

It is correct that the money appropriated 
for the access road has been placed in còn- 
tingency reserve pending appropriation for a 
hatchery at the Jones Hole site. The 
amount is $1,200,000, which is the more re- 
cent cost estimate for this 14-mile road. We 
believe that a final decision should be made 
concerning the construction of the hatchery 
at this location before funds are spent on 
an access road. As you know, the President 
has not recommended the construction of 
the hatchery in his 1966 budget. The Presi- 
dent has been faced with the difficult task 
of assigning priorities—deferring, restricting, 
or rejecting some programs in arriving at 
decisions for the next year’s budget. This 
has, of necessity, limited the amount of 
funds for any given purpose. 

The holding of the access road funds in 
contingency reserve in no way prejudges the 
question of a new hatchery. Studies now 
being carried on in the area should throw 
additional light on the type and size of fish- 
ery the reservoirs will support over a period 
of time as well as the need for and prob- 
lems related to the stocking of trout in this 
situation. In the meantime, construction 
of a hatchery is underway at the Curecanti 
unit. Assuming a decision supporting the 
need for additional fish stocking beyond the 
combined capacity of the hatchery at Cure- 
canti and other Federal and State hatcher- 
ies in the area, it appears to us that the un- 
usual problem and increased cost of access 
to the Jones Hole site call for another look 
at alternative locations and water supplies. 

I can assure you that if the Congress pro- 
vides for the construction of the hatchery 
itself, we will promptly apportion the money 
for the road. 

Sincerely, 
KERMIT GORDON, 
Director. 


JANUARY 13, 1965. 
Mr. KERMIT GORDON, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Executive Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Gorpon: For several years now I 
have been working diligently to secure funds 
to start the vitally needed Jones Hole Fish 
Hatchery in Utah. Section 8 of the 1956 
Upper Colorado River Storage Act, of which 
I had the honor to be a sponsor, authorized 
construction of the hatchery to furnish or to 
supply the various reservoirs in the upper 
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basin with fish. After years of effort on my 
part in which I was joined by many people 
in Utah and in the other Upper Basin States, 
I was successful in getting Congress last 
year to appropriate funds to start construc- 
tion of a road leading to the hatchery. A 
member of my staff just talked to Mr. Wil- 
liam Carey of your Bureau who confirmed 
that the Bureau has impounded the $991,000 
appropriated by Congress for the road. My 
purpose in making the inquiry was to deter- 
mine why this was done. I am advised by 
Mr. Carey that a member of your staff in- 
formed him that the access road leads to a 
“nonexistent hatchery” and therefore, there 
will be no road until money is appropriated 
for the hatchery. 

The clear implication is that the Members 
of Congress in the Upper Basin States and 
those who serve on the Appropriations Com- 
mittees in the House and in the Senate were 
guilty of an act of consummate ignorance 
in appropriating funds for a road because 
the hatchery is not yet built. The truth is 
that the hatchery cannot be built unless 
the road is built because of the isolation of 
the area and the steep grade to get into 
Jones Hole. Unless the Bureau of the Budget 
now proposes that Congress appropriate 
funds so that helicopters can fly in materials 
to build a hatchery, then it is guilty of the 
worst kind of cart-before-the-horse reason- 
ing. The cost of helicopter-conveyed con- 
struction would be astronomical, 

In supporting funds for the road I had 
the best expert advise available, both from 
road engineers and wildlife experts. All 
agreed that the road must be built first. 
Now this expert advice apparently is to be 
waived aside by what to me is the most spe- 
cious reasoning imaginable by your under- 
lings in the Bureau of the Budget. 

I have not written this type of letter for 
years. My relations with the Bureau of the 
Budget and its oficials have on the whole 
been good. In fact, my staff and I have a 
great admiration for the general high quality 
of personnel in the Bureau, But this action 
so amazes me that I think my criticism is 
fully justified. 

I sincerely hope that you personally will 
investigate this matter and immediately re- 
lease the funds that are impounded so that 
the road can be built and then include 
funds in the President’s budget that will be 
submitted to Congress this month to con- 
struct the Jones Hole Hatchery itself. If 
this is not done, another year’s needless 
delay will occur. The lakes have been formed 
by the dams and the fish which would be 
produced by the hatchery already are direly 
needed in the flve-State area involved. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALLACE F. BENNETT. 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 25,1965. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Present: We should like to 
take this opportunity to call your attention 
to an unusual attitude of the Bureau of the 
Budget toward appropriations for a fish 
hatchery in Utah. This procedure has us 
baffied and we are seeking clarification 
through your Executive Office since we do not 
know where else to turn. 

According to information reaching us from 
citizens in Utah, and from officials in the 
Department of the Interior, no funds are 
proposed in fiscal 1966 for the Jones Hole 
Fish Hatchery adjacent to Dinosaur National 
Monument. The omission of these funds 
apparently is predicated upon the fact that 
the site is inaccessible. On the other hand, 
the Bureau of the Budget has impounded 
$1,200,000 of funds already appropriated on 
grounds that the hatchery should be con- 
structed first. Obviously, since this site is 
remote and inaccessible, the hatchery site 
can be reached only by helicopter unless the 
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road funds are released. Something has to 
come first. 

We cannot understand this unrealistic at- 
titude. While the Bureau of the Budget in- 
vokes a chicken-or-the-egg controversy over 
which comes first, a badly needed facility is 
deferred. Inquiries reveal that the hatchery 
will produce 300,000 pounds of trout per 
year and is essential to meeting recreational 
needs on impoundments on the Colorado 
River. Wyoming and other nearby States are 
affected as well as Utah, 

We are hopeful that you can resolve this 
difficulty by having the impounded funds 
released 


Sincerely, 
THOMAS L. KIMBALL, 
Executive Director. 


WHY MINERAL SUPPLIES ARE VITAL 
TO OUR SECURITY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a statement by Dr. Charles 
Will Wright, former Chief of the Mining 
Division of the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
and chief foreign mineral specialist of 
the Department of State. The state- 
ment, dated February 28, 1965, is en- 
titled “Why Mineral Supplies Are Vital 
to Our Security.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Way MINERAL SUPPLIES ARE VITAL TO OUR 
SECURITY 


THE REASONS WHY 


Our industrial strength and security de- 
pends upon minerals, many of which are in 
short supply. If some of the billions now 
being spent to build missiles and supersonic 
aircraft could be used to explore for and 
develop our potential resources of manga- 
nese, chromite, mercury, tungsten, asbestos, 
and other minerals we now import, and new 
processes developed for their beneficlation, 
domestic self-sufficiency in certain minerals 
is possible. Castro’s confiscation of the Moa 
Bay nickel-cobalt deposits, Mexico’s national- 
ization of mines, Bolivia’s confiscation of tin, 
tungsten, and other mines, makes us realize 
that the alternative is to rely more and more 
on our domestic mineral resources and do 
more toward their development so as to be 
prepared for any eventual shortage. 

The seriousness of the situation is well 
presented in an article by Elmer W. Pehrson 
“Survival Through Mineral Strength” in the 
November 1963 issue of Mining Engineering— 
“Survival” means our ability to withstand 
the political, economic, and propaganda of- 
fensive of our enemies while “mineral 
strength” means the availability of adequate 
mineral raw materials to withstand cold and 
hot wars. 

The Bureau of Mines is now the most im- 
portant Federal agency for the mineral 
industries and its minerals yearbooks, sum- 
maries of commodity data, and world produc- 
tion statistics are invaluable in presenting 
progress in mineral exploration, develop- 
ment, production, and marketing of mineral 
products. Its Mineral Trade Notes, issued 
each month, keep our industrialists in- 
formed on mining activities and new discov- 
eries abroad, 

The Bureau of Mines commodity spe- 
clalists are making estimates for the next 
few years, based on past consumption statis- 
tics, for civil industrial requirements of the 
individual mineral products and the Depart- 
ment of Defense is doing the same for mili- 
tary needs. These include estimates of avail- 
ability of these products from domestic 
sources, and through our mineral attachés, 
information on tonnages that may be avail- 
able for export to the United States. Na- 
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tionalization of mineral resources is having 
‘a detrimental effect on exports of these 
products to the United States. We should 
therefore continue to add to our stockpiles 
of invulnerable mineral supplies, as a protec- 
tion against the threat to our industrial and 
military needs in time of emergency. We are 
now dependent upon our traditional foreign 
sources of supply for minerals we lack. In 
1963 the United States for its consumption 
requirements, imported all of its tin and 
chromite, 70 percent of its iron ore, 77 per- 
cent of its aluminum, 69 percent of copper, 
54 percent of tungsten, 48 percent of zinc, 29 
percent of mercury, 25 percent of lead, 11 per- 
cent of nickel, and 32 percent of its silver 
requirements. 

The flow of minerals between nations is 
often hindered by many trade barriers, 
tariffs, quotas, embargoes and cartels, which 
have been political as well as commercial 
sources of friction. Therefore it is essen- 
tial that a minerals attaché, under the super- 
vision of the Bureau of Mines, be assigned 
to the Embassy in each of the less developed 
mineral producing countries, about 30 in all. 
He would advise on technical and financial 
matters pertaining to the economic develop- 
ment of their mineral resources, 

Our main concern today, however, is how 
we are to supply future demands for minerals 
to maintain our industrial and military 
strength as well as the civilian needs of our 
growing population during the next decades. 
It is estimated that our population will in- 
crease to 350 million in the year 2000 and 
our GNP from $600 to $1,800 billion. 

The United States has led the world in 
economic methods of exploration and devel- 
opment of its mineral resources which tech- 
nical know-how it has shared with other 
countries. This has been done to supply the 
need of our industries for mineral supplies 
not available within our borders as well as 
for financial gain. However, the present sit- 
uation may be modified in the near future by 
more efficient beneficiation processes for our 
extensive low-grade ore deposits. In this 
category are the low-grade iron ore, taconite, 
beryllium, chromite, cobalt, tungsten, and 
vanadium deposits. For most of these met- 
als we are in danger of being deprived of our 
traditional sources, such as tin from south- 
east Asia, cobalt from the Congo, beryllium 
from Nigeria, and tantalite from Nigeria and 
Norway, and until recently imports of man- 
ganese ore from Brazil. However, with the 
overthrow of the pro-Communist control of 
Brazil this situation has now changed in our 
favor. There is hope that Brazil’s example 
will be followed by other mineral-exporting 
nations. 

In 1964 the United States with 6.33 percent 
of the world’s population consumed over 
18 percent of the world's output of metals. 

Together with our allies we should adopt 
a more aggressive policy to control, through 
propaganda and financial as well as technical 
aid, the sources and flow of mineral sup- 
plies, thus to encourage the leaders of the 
less developed nations to withstand the dan- 
gers of dealing with dictators and their 
agents from Moscow and Peiping as well as 
to check the spread of the false ideology of 
communism in the mineral-producing coun- 


tries. N 
Dr. CHARLES WILL WRIGHT, 
Former Chief of Mining Division, U.S. 
Bureau of Mines and Chief Foreign 
Mineral Specialist, Department o/ 
State. 
WasuincTon, D.C., February 28, 1965. 
OES — — 


EXEMPTION OF PHYSICIANS AND 
CERTAIN MEDICAL FACILITIES 
FROM FEDERAL ANTITRUST LAWS 
Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 

last week I introduced on behalf of my- 

self, Senator CARLSON, Senator HOLLAND, 
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Senator McCartuy, Senator NELSON, 
Senator Pearson, Senator Scorr, Senator 
SYMINGTON, and Senator Tower, a bill 
(S. 1353) to exempt hospitals, physicians, 
and nonprofit, community blood banks 
from the jurisdiction of the Federal anti- 
trust laws, 

Today, I would like to emphasize the 
* and urgency of this legisla- 

on. 

In 1962, the Federal Trade Commission 
instituted proceedings against the Kan- 
sas City Area Hospital Association, the 
community blood bank of the Kansas 
City area, and certain doctors in the city. 
They were charged with restraint of 
trade. The FTC claimed that the Kansas 
City doctors were preventing the sale of 
blood by two commercial banks in the 
area. 

Following lengthy hearings on the 
matter, the initial ruling of the FTC 
hearing examiner declared that the re- 
spondents in the proceedings—the Kan- 
sas City Community Blood Bank and a 
number of prominent area doctors— 
were in restraint of trade. The final de- 
cision of the full Commission has not yet 
been rendered. Unless it drastically 
modifies or reverses the initial ruling, the 
operation of a valuable community medi- 
cal facility is threatened with curtail- 
ment, or even with being put out of busi- 
ness. Similar blood banks in cities 
across the country face a much similar 
possibility. The FTC proceedings are be- 
ing viewed with alarm in many States 
besides Missouri. Even if the examiner 
is reversed, legal expenses incurred by 
the respondents in this ill-considered 
action have run to well over $150,000. 

These proceedings were brought on the 
basis of the Federal antitrust laws. It 
is my firm conviction, Mr. President, 
that they are founded on a basic and very 
serious misinterpretation of these laws. 

Our antitrust laws were never intend- 
ed to serve as the basis for actions 
against valuable, nonprofit community 
medical facilities and service. 

Our antitrust laws were meant to ap- 
ply to economic and profitmaking busi- 
ness activities, not to nonprofit, medi- 
cal services such as blood transfusion. 

Whole blood is a living human tissue. 
It should never be considered a com- 
modity to be sold on the market like 
maple sirup. 

- In view of this critical situation, I in- 
troduced a bill in the last Congress to 
exempt physicians, hospitals, and non- 
profit community blood banks from the 
jurisdiction of the Federal antitrust laws. 

Hearings on this measure were held 
last year before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Antitrust and Monopoly. They 
revealed widespread support for the bill 
from virtually the entire American medi- 
cal profession. Organizations endors- 
ing the measure included: the American 
Medical Association, the American As- 
sociation of Blood Banks, the American 
Hospital Association, and the American 
Public Health Association. Opposition 
to the measure at the hearings was 
slight. 

Those in a position to know most about 
blood transfusion, the problems created 
by commercialism in this area, and the 
advantages to be gained from coopera- 
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tive, community effort were strong in 
their support of the measure. 

However, no further committee action 
was taken. The failure of the Federal 
Trade Commission thus far either to re- 
verse or confirm the initial ruling has left 
the need for this legislation still urgent. 
Community efforts to meet the transfu- 
sion needs of the American people are 
still threatened by a grave misapplication 
of Government antitrust action. My bill 
would provide a solution to this un- 
fortunate situation. 

It is my earnest hope that the Senate 
will give this legislation the close con- 
sideration that it deserves. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
(S. 1353) be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it shall 
not be deemed to be an act in restraint of 
trade under any law of the United States 
for any nonprofit blood bank, nonprofit res- 
ervoir of other human tissue or organs, any 
hospital or any physician to refuse, or to 
join together with others in refusing, to 
obtain from or to accept delivery of blood, 
blood plasma, other tissue or organs from any 
other such blood bank or reservoir. 


FORTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 

February 24, the people of Estonia 

marked the 47th anniversary of the 

founding of their democratic republic. 

It is important to draw attention to this 

occasion, so as to reassure all friends of 

freedom that we do not forgive the So- 
viet aggression which robbed the Baltic 
peoples of their hard-won independence. 
Following President Wilson’s decla- 
ration of the 14 points, the State of Es- 
tonia claimed her right of self-determi- 
nation, and declared herself a freely con- 

stituted, democratic republic. It was a 

brave beginning, for history had shown 

her to be seriously vulnerable to the terri- 


-torial ambitions of powerful neighbors. 


Since the time of Peter the Great, Rus- 
sia had actively sought access to the sea. 
With her other Baltic neighbors, Estonia 
fell victim to the aggression of Soviet 


Russia in 1940. She was violently an- 


nexed to the U.S.S.R., and her people 
were subjected to cruel and widespread 
deprivations and deportations. 

Our Government has never recognized 
this annexation; and we have maintained 
diplomatic relations with the Baltic 
peoples, through their free governments 
now in exile. We want all people to 
know that we earnestly look forward to 
the time when all who govern will realize 
that the welfare of a nation improves in 
direct proportion to the liberty and self- 
respect enjoyed by its people. 

Some day, we feel sure, the proud 
people of Estonia will again be free to 
eee their destiny as an independent 
nation, 


FOR A NATIONAL HUMANITIES 
FOUNDATION 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
Friday, March 5, the chairman of the 
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Special Subcommittee on Arts and 
Humanities, of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, the able 
junior Senator from Rhode Island LMr. 
PELL], concluded hearings on bills to 
establish foundations to strengthen our 
arts and humanities. 

Witnesses appearing before the sub- 
committee have been sympathetic and 
helpful. They have pinpointed the 
urgency for constructive action. 

Humanities and the arts are entwined. 
To separate them would create an un- 
desirable and needless alienation. So I 
hope we shall perfect a single bill which 
will strengthen our arts and humanities 
and will help us as we build the Great 
Society. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of my testimony, before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Arts and Humanities, 
on S. 111, my bill to establish a National 
Humanities Foundation, including the 
arts, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ARTS AND 
HUMANITIES OF THE SENATE LABOR AND 
PusBLic WELFARE COMMITTEE ON S. 111, A 
BILL To ESTABLISH A NATIONAL HUMANITIES 
FounpDaTIon, Marcu 5, 1965 


Senator GRUENING. Mr. Chairman, we stand 
at a crossroads. Ahead lies an uncharted sea, 
an unmarked road, an unexplored universe. 
Tomorrow; if we wish, can be the age when 
mankind prospers, an age when we are a 
part of rather than apart from our culture. 
Do we want knowledge or knownothingism? 
The choice is ours. 

For two weeks witnesses have appeared be- 
fore the Special Subcommittee on Arts and 
Humanities of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee to testify on bills to es- 
tablish foundations of the arts and hu- 
manities, 

Let me say that I support enthusiastically 
the establishment of a National Humanities 
Foundation encompassing also the arts as 
proposed in my bill, S. 111 which I intro- 
duced on January 6, 1965. This bill is 
cosponsored by 36 Members of the Senate, 
I am pleased, Mr. Chairman, that you are a 
cosponsor of S. 111 while I am a cosponsor 
of your bill, S. 316, which also proposes the 
establishment of a National Humanities 
Foundation for the humanities and the arts. 
By working together we can perfect a bill. 

Humanities and the arts are entwined. 
To separate them will create an undesirable 
and needless alienation. This we should 
not favor, if we are to build the Great 
Society. 

The 1964 Report of the Commission on the 
Humanities should be required reading, and 
its passages deserve to be quoted as often as 
possible. 

Early in the report, in the section devoted 
to a statement and recommendations appear 
these sentences: 

“Even the most gifted individual, whether 
poet or physicist, will not realize his full 
potential or make his fullest contribution 
to his time unless his imagination has been 
kindled by the aspirations and accomplish- 
ments of those who have gone before him. 
Through the humanities we may seek intel- 
lectual humility, sensitivity to beauty, and 
emotional discipline. By them we may come 
to know the excitement of ideas, the power 
of imagination, and the unsuspected ener- 
gies of the creative spirit.” I have under- 
scored the phrase “and the unsuspected 
energies of the creative spirit.” 

What are the humanities? 
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Webster’s New World Dictionary of the 
American Language defines humanities as 
encompassing the branches of learning con- 
cerned with human thought and relations, as 
distinguished from the sciences, However, 
we may paraphrase the Commission sen- 
tences I have just quoted and suggest that 
humanities may also. be the study of the 
past to create the future. 

Humanities encompass the study of the 
past to create a rewarding future. We build 
and refine and distill. 

This means that the scholar, and we need 
not specify his discipline, plays an active 
role in our society. His research, his love of 
man's past, a past into which we have only 
begun to dig, develop the tools for creativ- 
ity, thereby assuring us that our creative 
and performing arts will flourish. 

Humanities encompass the branches of 
learning concerned with human thought and 
relations. How far reaching are the hu- 
manities? As wide as we wish them to be. 

Humanities, of course, means education. 

Thomas Jefferson, writing in 1818, said: 

“If the condition of man is to be progres- 
sively ameliorated, as we fondly hope and 
believe, education is to be the chief instru- 
ment in effecting it.” 

Jefferson was one of our great humanists, 
He had a deep interest in the past. He 
molded his present. He lives today in his 
future, is quoted today and will be quoted 
in our future. 

Jefferson had a genius for timeless writing. 
He said of history in 1782: 

“History, by apprising the people of the 
past, will enable them to judge of the future; 
it will avail them of the experience of other 
times and other nations; it will qualify them 
as judges of the actions and designs of men; 
it will enable them to know ambition under 
every disguise it may assume; and knowing 
it, to defeat its views.” 

We have some splendid blocks on which to 
build. Learned men of past centuries and 
vanished civilization have left their con- 
tributions, some of which we have found. 
But we dare not be content. We must con- 
tinue our search. We should take notice of 
the statement in the Humanities report made 
by the Archaeological Institute of America. 
Writing in the Commission report the insti- 
tute emphasizes: 

“Briefly, the health of our discipline de- 
pends on the availability of Greek and 
Latin in the secondary schools. Our greatest 
single need is for high school teachers who 
can teach the classical languages. Funds are 
required, moveover, to insure that they are 
free to teach the two languages full time, 
and to guarantee the existence of classes, 
no matter how small, in Greek and Latin. 
Unless Greek and Latin are maintained in 
the secondary schools, our discipline is 
threatened at its roots.” 

Mankind cannot afford to allow this to oc- 
cur. We need competent archeologists. 
How else are we to learn more about the once 
hightly developed civilizations which have 
perished? How else are we to try to ascertain 
that we do not make their mistakes and that 
‘we may as well learn from them? 

The late T. S. Eliot was proficient in both 
classical and modern languages, and used 
them skillfully. Eliot revolutionized the 
English-language poetry world, But he did 
not write “The Hollow Man” with the view 
in mind that we would follow it. We do 
not intend to have the world end with either 
a bang or a whimper. 

I would like to comment on the similarities 
and differences of the language proposed in 
S. 111 which I have introduced and in S. 316, 
which has been introduced by the chairman. 
My remarks will be brief on these points 
because our bills are not far apart. Spe- 
cifically: 

1. We seek a National Humanities Founda- 
— A strengthen both the humanities and 

e > 
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2. We enumerate in our statements of pur- 
pose why such a foundation is needed, and 
we agree that while the encouragement and 
support of the humanities and the arts, 
while principally “a matter for private and 
local initiative, is also an appropriate mat- 
ter of concern to the Federal Government”; 

3. We agree, for example, that our Nation 
“must not limit its efforts to science and 
technology alone but must giye full value 
and support to the other great branches of 
man’s activity such as scholarship, literature, 
and culture”; 

4. We believe that assurance must be given 
against Federal interference and we state: 
“In the administration of this act, no depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States, shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy deter- 
mination, personnel, curriculum, or the ad- 
ministration or operation of any school or 
other non-Federal agency, institution, or- 
ganization or association”; 

5. We agree, generally as to the functions 
of the Foundation and that it shall be 
authorized and directed to develop and en- 
courage the pursuit of a national policy for 
the promotion of scholarship, education, 
research, creative work and performance in 
the humanities and the arts by suitable 
means, such as grants, loans, and other 
forms of assistance; 

6. We concur that this assistance should 
be used for education and developing “at 
any stage of their growth” the artists, 
scholars and teachers in the humanities and 
the arts. 

7. We seek improvement of library and 
museum resources at all levels“; 

8. We encourage interchange of scholarly 
information in the humanities and the arts 
among scholars, teachers and students at 
home and in foreign countries. 

The chairman’s bill S. 316 includes lan- 
guage in support of the National Council on 
the Arts. I agree. 

S. 316 outlines a program in support of 
the performing arts. So much the better. 

In content, as to purposes, on need, the 
two bills are in agreement for the most part. 

What are the differences between S, 111 
and S. 316? 

S. 111 envisions a National Humanities 
Board of 24 members to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and of the Director ex 
officio. 

S. 316 suggests a Board of 20 appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. It names as ex 
officio voting members, the Foundation Di- 
rector, the U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
the Librarian of Congress, the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, and the Chair- 
man of the National Council on the Arts. 

The Board, as defined in each bill, would 
have a membership of 24 plus the Director. 

Both S. 111 and S. 316 stipulate that the 
members of the Board— 

1. shall be eminent in the fields of the 
humanities or the arts; 

2. shall be selected solely on the basis of 
established records of distinguished service 
and scholarship or creativity; and 

3. shall be selected so as to provide com- 
prehensive representation of the views (S. 
111—scholars and teachers) (S. 316—profes- 
sional practitioners) in the humanities and 
the arts in all areas of the United States. 

The Board members would be appointed 
for 6-year terms if the language of either 
S. 111 or S. 316 became law. The mechanics 
of rotation would have to be worked out at 
that time. 

The bills differ slightly as to the salary of 
the Director. S. 111 prefers that the Direc- 
tor receive the same salary paid the Direc- 
tor of the National Science Foundation— 
$28,500 annually. S. 316 suggests he be com- 
pensated at the same rate as provided for 
the Librarian of Congress—$27,000. I urge 
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that these two parallel foundations be given 
equal status. 

The bills differ as to the funding of the 
Foundation. S. 111 suggests it be in “such 
sums as the Congress may determine.” S. 
316 stipulates $10 million for fiscal year 1966, 
$20 million for fiscal year 1967; and an un- 
designated amount thereafter. I suggest in 
this instance we do the best we can for the 
arts, and hope that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will be generous. 

“The price of wisdom is above rubies,” ac- 
cording to the Book of Job, and so, too, is 
gne value of a National Humanities Founda- 

on. 

All of us can be proud of the outstanding 
and productive efforts in this area by Chair- 
man PELL, the members of the subcommittee, 
and by the friends of the humanities in the 
House of Representatives. Congressman 
WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, of Pennsylvania, has 
kindled a fire supporting the proposed Na- 
tional Humanities Foundation wherever he 
has appeared. His January 21, 1965, address 
before the members of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies was outstanding, a 
masterpiece of wisdom and knowledge. 

Representative MOORHEAD agrees with Sen- 
ator PELL and with me, Mr. Chairman, as to 
our concept of a single foundation, for he 
said that night in New York City: 

“It is not well enough recognized that 
while a National Humanities Foundation is 
broad enough to include the creative and 
performing arts, a National Arts Foundation 
is not broad enough to include the other hu- 
manities.” 

Representative Moorneap believes that: 
“Great creativity in the arts alone is not 
enough, the Great Society must have a great 
audience.” 

We must know what it is that we see as 
well as what we do. We will be better 
equipped if the National Humanities Foun- 
dation becomes reality. 

When I introduced S. 111 on January 7, 
I said: “In the sciences, our progress has 
been aided greatly in recent years by a vast 
program of aids by the Federal Government 
to basic and applied science. This is as it 
should be, and I can only applaud the use 
of any of the funds which have been intel- 
ligently spent in scientific endeavors. 

“But, in directing our efforts to aid the 
sciences, we have created an imbalance in 
the advances in the humanities and the arts. 
I therefore urge that we initiate a humani- 
ties program of corresponding scope which 
will enable us to understand one another 
better. As President Johnson said in his 
state of the Union message: We must also 
recognize and encourage those who can be 
pathfinders for the Nation’s imagination and 
understanding.“ 

Witnesses appearing before this subcom- 
mittee have been sympathetic and helpful. 

Mr. Roger L. Stevens, Chairman of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts, supports “a combined Arts and Hu- 
manities Foundation.” He pointed out in 
his testimony that government support of 
the arts has been the rule for centuries in 
the countries of Europe. Mr. Stevens believes 
the Foundation could be a “tremendous help 
+ * + toward solving the unemployment 
problems, especially as increasing numbers 
of high school and college graduates are 
thrown into the labor market.” 

The able L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of 
Congress, feels it would be desirable to afford 
the Library the support that is envisaged 
for private groups and for the States. He 
asks that we make certain that the District 
of Columbia and our territories, and I as- 
sume he includes the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, too, not be excluded. 

Mr. S. Dillon Ripley, Secr of the 
Smithsonian Institution testified: “We at the 
Smithsonian consider the heritage of the 
past important. Millions of visitors view 
and receive inspiration and stimulation from 
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our exhibits of the accomplishments of our 
forefathers. Cultural, political, military, sci- 
entific, and technological history is studied 
by our curatorial researchers who write and 
publish scholarly treatises in the above 
fields.” 

The Smithsonian, reports Mr. Ripley, has 
informed the White House and the Bureau 
of the Budget of its support for the creation 
of a Humanities Foundation. 

For more than 118 years the Smithsonian 
Institution has worked to develop the hu- 
manities and arts. Mr. Ripley ably described 
why the Smithsonian supports creation of 
the National Humanities Foundation. He 
said, “We have informed the White House 
and the Bureau of the Budget of our sup- 
port for the creation of a Humanities Foun- 
dation,” 

When Dr. Barnaby Keeney, chairman of 
the Commission on the Humanities and pres- 
ident of Brown University, testified, he said: 

“The humanities and the arts must be 
considered together. A considerable part of 
the substance of the humanities is a consid- 
eration of the arts, particularly the verbal 
arts—poetry, fiction, and rhetoric—but also 
of the performing and yisual arts. Without 
the interpretation of the humanists, the work 
of the artist is less meaningful, less reward- 
ing and less disciplined.” 

Dr. Keeney also had a substantive sugges- 
tion to make as to allocation of funds. He 
would set a bottom appropriation for each 
State. 

Testimony presented by Theodore Bickel, 
vice president of the Actors Equity Associa- 
tion, revealed that the U.S. Information 
Agency statistics indicate that $25 million 
are spent per year in support of the arts in 
the United Kingdom. Therefore, our pro- 
posals embody no new and rash move. 

Support for the proposed legislation comes 
from many persons. President Frederick H. 
Burkhardt of the American Council of 
Learned Societies only a week ago testified: 

“More positively, both S, 316 (PELL) and S. 
111 (GruENING), H.R. 2043 (Focartry) and 
H.R. 334 (MoorHEAD) seem to me to make 
admirable provision for dealing with the ma- 
jor needs in the humanities.’ So far as I 
am competent to judge, this seems true of 
the arts as well, but I shall confine my re- 
marks to the area in which I am at home.” 

Testimony before the subcommittee has 
pinpointed a number of trouble spots. I am 
disturbed by the observation of Alvin C. 
Eurich, president of the Aspen Institute for 
Humanistic Studies, who testified on March 3 
as to the distressing disparity in teaching 
time of the humanists as opposed to the 
scientists. The former appears to be over- 
burdened; To quote from Mr. Eurich’s state- 
ment: 

“The Commission on the Humanities, es- 
tablished in 1963 by the leading scholarly or- 
ganizations of the Nation, studied university 
budgets and other statistics to ascertain the 
status of support for the humanities on 
campus. These studies revealed that in al- 
most all universities, the younger faculty 
members in the science departments devote 
half of their time to teaching and half to 
research. But those in the humanities de- 
partments devote practically all their time to 
teaching. As we all recognize, high quality 
teaching requires the stimulation of ad- 
vanced research opportunities. 

“What is even more alarming is the fact 
that a full professor in the humanities is, 
as a general rule, more heavily burdened with 
teaching and supervisory responsibilities than 
is an instructor in the natural sciences. At 
one of the east coast’s leading institutions, 
which is typical of other large, reputable uni- 
versities, a full professor in the humanities 
devotes over 7 hours a week to teaching 
and supervising, while an instructor in the 
natural sciences spends less time at these 
tasks. There is good reason to consider these 
figures as typical, which means that the 
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humanities during an academic year are in- 
deed anything but plentiful.” 

An outstanding statement on behalf of the 
need for expanding our cultural knowledge 
was made when the hearings opened Feb- 
ruary 23, At that time our able U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education Francis Keppel said: 

“Today a substantial proportion of our at- 
tention and our national budget is directed 
toward motion in space. Our aspirations and 
goals are linked, literally, with the moon and 
the stars. This is understandable in view 
of the importance of science and technology 
as the chief instruments of national survival. 
It seems to me that at the same time, how- 
ever, we must devote the time and money 
required to do a satisfactory job of trans- 
mitting our cultural heritage to the rising 
generation,” 

Further in his remarks Commissioner Kep- 
pel said that the administration “suggests 
new legislation to increase the effectiveness 
of the Office of Education in these fields.” 
The fields to which he referred are those of 
the arts and humanities. Such support is 
welcome because it is obvious that the Na- 
tional Humanities Foundation will not, for at 
least at this moment, be able to reach all of 
its goals. However, we cannot meet the 
problem halfway and I am fearful that the 
attempt to do it through existing depart- 
ments of government is inadequate. 

I will not quote further from the testimony 
which has been received by this subcommit- 
tee for there will be ample time to peruse 
the hearing record, but I did want to empha- 
size certain statements by leading authori- 
ties in the field. The need for a National 
Humanities Foundation is apparent and ob- 
vious. The time has come for actlons—deeds 
not words. 

Interest in legislation to develop the hu- 
manities, and let us include the arts auto- 
matically as a part of the humanities, is 
phenomenal. I asked for comments and sug- 
gestions for the improving of my bill. The 
response has been gratifying. I have ex- 
cerpted pertinent portions of but a few of 
these letters for my testimony today. I ask 
the committee’s consent the full text of 
these letters and others appear in the hearing 
record at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The president-elect of the American Li- 
brary Association, Dr. Robert Vosper, librar- 
ian of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, outlines the need for great research 
libraries for humanistic research, libraries 
similar in resources to the Folger Shakespeare 
Library in Washington, D.C. Mr. Vosper sug- 
gests that the humanities-arts bill include a 
section authorizing the Foundation "to sup- 
port improved library resources and services 
for research and teaching in the humanities 
and the arts.” 

A similar opinion came to me from Harvard 
University librarian Douglas W. Bryant. 

And what about the lack of distinguished 
journals of review and criticism? Dr. Robert 
N. Wilson, the School of Public Health, the 
University of North Carolina, writes me to 
ask that consideration be given to the pos- 
sible subsidy of one or more such journals, 
Consider, too, the validity of his remark: 

“It has often been remarked in literature, 
for instance, that America seems unable to 
sustain a single first-rate critical forum on a 
regular publication basis.” 

Of the proposed legislation, Dr. Wilson sug- 
gests that the establishment of a National 
Humanities Foundation “may well be more 
important for all of us in the long run than 
any other piece of current legislation.” 

Other writers while acknowledging the 
need by the Federal Government for foster- 
ing the arts and the humanities” question 
the further separation of the sciences and the 
humanities they feared would occur if a sep- 
arate National Humanities Foundation were 
established. This opinion was articulately 
expressed by Morris Halle, professor in the 
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Department of Modern Languages at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Dr. 
Halle prefers a broadening of the National 
Science Foundation charter by assigning to 
it “the task of supporting the humanities as 
well.” 

- Conversely Dr. Cedric G. Boulter, Depart- 
ment of Classics, the University of Cincin- 
nati, believes the statement of purpose in 8. 
111 should be strengthened. He writes: 

“There has perhaps never been a time when 
the values the humanities seek to preserve 
and communicate have been more crucial to 
man’s survival.” 

Dr. Gregory Vlastos, Department of Philos- 
ophy, Princeton University, states: 

“I merely wish to say that if this were 
passed it would constitute in my opinion the 
greatest single benefit that has ever been 
conferred on the humanities in this country.” 

The executive director of the National In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, Carl F. Stover, stated 
simply and affirmatively: “I wish you success 
in this worthwhile endeavor.” 

The present state of the humanities 
prompted Associate Professor Robert L, Mon- 
ahan, department of geography, Western 
Washington State College in Bellingham to 
write: 

“We have seen the sciences blossom under 
Federal assistance and I feel that the great 
upswing in interest related to the human- 
ities is highly desirable. However, the social 
sciences also have an important contribution 
to make and I feel that it would be distinctly 
detrimental to overlook them.” 

Concern for the humanities is national. 
Mrs. Viola Lillard, of Ketchikan, Alaska, last 
month informed me: 

“This happens to be somewhat of a per- 
sonal thing with me, but I'm sure many 
others feel as I do. My son is a student of 
English and history. Most people seem to 
think something is wrong in his makeup be- 
cause he is not interested in the sciences. 
You and your fellow Senators are giving our 
younger generation, that are interested in 
creating and preserving our arts, something 
to look forward to.” 

Mrs. Lillard, I believe, would be delighted 
with the response the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee’s Subcommittee 
on Arts and Humanities has had for this 
proposed legislation during these hearings. 

Attorney Warren C. Christianson, of Sitka, 
Alaska, shares Mrs, Lillard’s belief that a 
humanities foundation is necessary. Last 
month he wrote to tell me: 

“I want to congratulate you on your in- 
troduction of a bill to establish a National 
Humanities Foundation. I feel that too 
often, too many of us, write to our Senators 
either as personal friends or as our voices 
in Washington, to ask for something; and 
in this particular matter, I simply want to 
‘say it is heartwarming and encouraging to 
see you introduce a bill of this nature, I 
certainly hope it passes.” 

Perhaps a quotation from a letter I re- 
ceived January 28, 1965, from President 
Barnaby C. Keeney of Brown University, 
chairman of the Commission on the Humani- 
ties, best expresses the purpose for this hear- 

and for the work of Members of the 
Senate in this area. President Keeney wrote, 
in part: “My greatest hope is that out of the 
two bills we will get one that will move 


things forward.” 
I can only add “amen.” 


CHILEAN ELECTIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Chil- 
ean congressional elections which took 
place yesterday constituted a truly re- 
markable victory, not only for President 
Eduardo Frei, but also for Chile. Last 
year, there was real danger that a Com- 
munist-Socialist coalition would win the 
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Chilean Presidency, becoming the first 
Communist-oriented government in the 
world to be constitutionally elected. In 
the September presidential election, 
Christian Democrat Frei decisively de- 
feated his opponent of the group which 
included Communist Senator Salvador 
Allende. Since the election, however, 
President Frei has been blocked from 
carrying out his ambitious program of 
rapid economic development and social 
reform by the absence of sufficient sup- 
port in the Chilean Congress. Yester- 
day’s elections, which brought the Chris- 
tian Democrats a majority in the House 
of Deputies and significant gains in the 
Senate, gave President Frei both the 
power and the mandate he needed to 
make his administration a success. 

The stake of the United States in Chil- 
ean democracy is great. If President 
Frei is able to bring his programs to 
fruition, the rest of Latin America will 
look to Chile as an example of what can 
be accomplished by a democratic move- 
ment dedicated to rapid, even radical, 
but nontotalitarian, reform, as a viable 
alternative to Castroism in Latin Amer- 
ica. But these elections are only the 
beginning for President Frei. The prob- 
lems of Chile remain to be tackled; and 
President Frei’s solutions will not be uni- 
versally popular. We in the United 
States must do everything proper in our 
power, as a matter of highest priority, to 
smooth the road and see to it that Chile 
receives the closest economic and politi- 
cal support of the United States and of 
our Western allies. 

I ask that two newspaper articles on 
this subject be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Mar. 8, 1965] 
Fnkr's Parry WINS ELECTION IN CHILE: PRESI- 
DENT OBTAINS A CLEAR MAJORITY IN CONGRESS 

SANTIAGO, CHILE — President Eduardo Frei 
Montalva’s Christian Democrats scored a 
stunning victory today in congressional elec- 
tions that represented a major test of Latin 
America's first Christian Democratic Gov- 
ernment. 

Nearly complete unofficial results indi- 
cated that the Christian Democrats won 76 
of the 147 seats in the Chamber of Deputies. 

The results showed the Radical Party with 
20 seats, Communists with 14, Socialists 
with 13, Liberals with 7, and Conservatives 
with 2. Results from 15 districts were still 
to be decided. In the previous Congress, 
the Christian Democrats had only 23 Depu- 
ties and 4 Senators. 


A DECISIVE VICTORY 
(By Henry Raymont) 

SANTIAGO, CHILE—The Christian Demo- 
cratic Party of President Eduardo Frei Mon- 
talva scored a decisive victory tonight in 
Chile’s congressional elections. 

The left-of-center party came to power last 
September when Mr. Frei defeated a Commu- 
nist-Socialist coalition to become Latin 
America’s first Christian Democratic Presi- 
dent. The party advocates evolutionary 
not revolutionary—social and economic re- 
forms. 

Today’s Christian Democratic triumph re- 
flected striking strength, though the party’s 
percentage of the popular vote dropped from 
the 56 percent of the presidential election. 
In the presidential poll, the Christian Demo- 
crats had the support of the Centrist Rad- 
icals and of the Rightest Liberals and Con- 
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servatives. This time they had no outside 
support. 

President Frei said in an interview shortly 
before midnight that the party was assured 
of at least 65 seats in the 147-seat Chamber 
of Deputies, All of its 11 candidates for 
the Senate won. Twenty-one Senate seats 
were at stake in the election. 

Although the Christian Democrats will 
not hold an absolute majority in the new 
Congress, Mr. Frei was confident of winning 
the cooperation of enough independents to 
put in motion his program of social and eco- 
nomic reforms. 

In a late official bulletin, the Ministry of 
the Interior announced the following re- 
turns, representing nearly two-thirds of the 
votes cast: Christian Democrats, 554,770; 
Radicals, 192,190; Communists, 160,834; So- 
clalists, 120,000; and Liberals, 107,038. 

President Frei said he was “full of pride 
at this new and extraordinary demonstra- 
tion of civic maturity demonstrated by the 
Chilean people.” 

The 52-year-old President, a tall gaunt 
intellectual, was referring to the peaceful 
atmosphere in which the balloting took 
place. 

Shortly before 11 p.m. he stepped onto a 
balcony of the Government palace to wave 
to about 5,000 followers. 

In Santiago, all three Christian Democratic 
candidates for the Senate and the party's 10 
candidates for the Chamber of Deputies 
were swept into office. 

In Valparaiso, Chile’s second largest city, 
Benjamin Prado, the Christian Democratic 
Governor of Valparaiso Province, was elected 
to the Senate seat left vacant by the ap- 
pointment of Radomiro Tomic as Ambassa- 
dor to Washington. Mr. Prado’s vote was 
larger than the combined total for three of 
his opponents. 


VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 


Another development in the election was 
a comeback by the Centrist radical party, 
which virtually collapsed in the presidential 
vote last fall. Chile’s political forces were 
torn by what was essentially a two-way pres- 
idential fight between Mr. Frei and Socialist- 
Communist contender, Senator Salvador Al- 
lende Gossens. 

Luis Alberto Cuevas, president of the Rad- 
ical party, conceded tonight that the size 
of the Christian Democratic vote was truly 
remarkable.“ But he emphasized that the 
Radicals, after their bitter defeat in the 
presidential election in which Senator Julio 
Duran received a bare 5 percent of the vote, 
had now emerged as the country’s second po- 
litical force. 

Renan Fuentealba, chairman of the Chris- 
tian Democrats, hailed the election as a 
massive vote of confidence for Mr. Frei. 
It also completely demolished rightist 
claims that they had contributed half the 
vote in Mr. Frei’s victory last September, he 
contended. 

Although today’s voting was the first ma- 
jor political test for the Frei administra- 
tion, the first Christian Democratic govern- 
ment in the Western Hemisphere, the sus- 
pense of the September vote was lacking. 

In September, fears that a victory for 
Dr. Allende, a sympathizer of the Cuban 
Premier, Fidel Castro, might take Chile out- 
side the inter-American system and cause 
grave internal strife, rallied Liberals, Con- 
servatives, and most Radicals. behind the 
Christian Democrats. 

Now that the Socialist-Communist coali- 
tion no longer poses an immediate threat, 
the country seems more relaxed. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 8, 1965] 
LANDSLIDE VOTE IN CHILE Spurs FREI PROGRAM 
(By Milan J. Kubic) 


Santiaco, March 7.—Chile’s “revolution in 
liberty,” born 6 months ago with the elec- 
tion of President Eduardo Frei, received a 
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massive push today in a landside congres- 
sional victory by his Christian Democratic 
Party (PDC). 

According to an unofficial count, the PDC 
won 79 seats in the 147-Member House of 
Deputies and 10 of the 21 contested Senate 
seats. Its popular vote margin of 43 percent 
is without precedent in modern Chilean poli- 
tics, where a single party rarely wins more 
than one-quarter of the votes. 

The main losers on this quiet election day 
were the traditionally powerful parties of the 
center and of the right. The Liberals 
dropped from 16.5 percent in the last con- 
gressional elections to 7.5 percent, and the 
Conservatives have plummeted from 14.7 per- 
cent in 1961 to a disastrously low 4.9 percent. 
The middle-road Radicals, who carried the 
last race with 22 percent of the vote, are down 
to 14 percent. 

The tightly organized Communists and 
their Socialist allies have kept their 11 per- 
cent each. 

Today’s elections were a sequel to the race 
last September in which Frei defeated Marx- 
ist Senator Salvador Allende, the standard 
bearer of a major Communist-Socialist bid 
for power in the hemisphere. Frei’s big vic- 
tory in the presidential race, however, had 
no effect on the Congress where there were 
only 23 Christian Democrats in the House 
and 4 in the 45-seat Senate, far from the 
majority he needed to move his reform pro- 


gram. 

Frel's drive for more support, which started 
the day he was elected, was a shrewd blend 
of statesmanship, propaganda, and politics. 
Calling for a “wartime footing against back- 
wardness, injustice, and misery,” he proposed 
bills and congressional amendments revolu- 
tionizing Chile’s moss-covered economic and 
social structures, and pressed them on Con- 
gress with the urgency of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s “100 days.” 

Just 2 weeks after his inauguration on No- 
vember 3, he signed an executive order to 
build schools for 250,000 children. Within 
a week, he followed up with salary readjust- 
ment and a new property tax to pay for the 
mushrooming social programs. 

Then came a request for special adminis- 
trative powers to reshuffle ministries, and 
an unprecedented constitutional proposal to 
permit a plebiscite on any defeated govern- 
ment bill. Accompanying it was a request 
for easier expropriation procedures to spur 
the sluggish land reform, 

Next, Frei added an urban renewal pro- 
gram, and just before Christmas he intro- 
duced an imaginative plan to bring the U.S.- 
owned copper mines under partial govern- 
ment ownership. On February 18, he added 
two new “Chilenization” proposals for the 
acquisition of, or partnership with, foreign- 
owned utilities. 

While Congress waded through the bills, 
Frei toured the country to explain his pro- 
gram. Give me the tools to do the job,” he 
asked his audiences. 

Sure of the diminishing force of the Con- 
servatives, he concentrated on winning over 
the low-income, change-minded groups on 
the left. In the 4 months of his govern- 
ment, Santiago slums received more new wa- 
ter, electricity, and telephones than in the 
previous 30 years. 

Though firmly pro-United States, Frei 
pleased the left-leaning Nationalists by 

g Soviet Russia and a flock of satel- 
lites. And although anxious to stem the 38- 
percent annual inflation, he printed more 
money and postponed unpopular austerity 
measures. 

One result was a political outcry on all 
sides and a dead, if temporary, halt to the 
Government program. The Conservatives 
and the Liberals, Frei’s former allies against 
Allende, fought his new taxes and the social 
improvements. 

The Radicals, fearful for the jobs of thou- 
sands of their members in the Government, 


opposed the special powers request. The 
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extreme left resentfully declared war on the 
whole program as a “deceit of the masses.” 

But Frei did not care. Making allies with 
a body that’s on its way out is poor politics,” 
explained one of his top aids. “If we have 
to make deals, we'll make them in the next 
Congress.” 

Another result was that the Chileans were 
offered a clear chance to vote for democratic 
but profound changes representing most of 
the key points in the Charter of Punta del 
Este. “In effect,” said a high American Em- 
bassy official, “Frei has put up to a vote the 
whole program of the Alliance for Progress.” 

The strategy worked. When the new Con- 
gress convenes on May 21, the road for Frei’s 
reforms will be wide and clear. 


PROPOSED OMNIBUS BAIL REFORM 
BILL 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with the chairman of the 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee, 
Senator Ervin, in sponsoring S. 1357, the 
Bail Reform Act of 1965. This omni- 
bus bail reform bill results from the 
information gained from the subcommit- 
tee hearings on S. 2838, S. 2839, and S. 
2840 in the last session of the Congress. 

Not only does it contain the best fea- 
tures of the original bills, such as provi- 
sions for pretrial release for those who 
would be denied it merely because of a 
financial inability to purchase a bail 
bond, credit against the sentence for 
pretrial detention, and the deposit of a 
cash bond with the court in lieu of a 
commercial bail bond, it provides several 
other constructive alternatives to exist- 
ing Federal bail procedures. 

The proposed section 3 which amends 
section 3146(a) of chapter 207 of title 
18, United States Code, allows the judge 
additional latitude in authorizing pre- 
trial release. The amendment to section 
3147 will give the accused the option to 
appeal from the conditions of release 
imposed by the judge under the provi- 
sions of section 3146. Section 3 of the 
bill would provide a credit against a fine 
for the number of days of preconviction 
detention. 

Because of my firm conviction that a 
person’s financial status has no relevance 
in our system of criminal justice, I am 
pleased to note that the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee has scheduled 
early hearings on this legislation. 

In the area of bail, wealth versus pov- 
erty has been substituted on the scales 
of justice for innocence versus guilt. 
Currently, bail is made available, not on 
the basis of the innocence of the accused 
or the protection of society, but almost 
solely on the basis of financial resources. 
Pretrial release goes to those who can 
buy it. The specter of detention re- 
mains to haunt the poor. 

Experience with various experimental 
bail projects across the country has in- 
dicated that this need not be so. Many 
who have been accused of crimes can 
be safely released on conditions other 
than bail bonds. The statistics devel- 
oped by the program, such as the Vera 
Foundation bail project in New York, 
show that ties in the community and 
other indexes of social stability are a 
more reliable measure of the advisability 
of pretrial release than is the ability to 
purchase a commercial bond. 
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This bill should prove to be a step in 
insuring the guarantee that is the birth- 
right of all, rich or poor: Equal justice 
for all.” If our system discriminates 
against some because of their economic 
status, the concept of equal justice be- 
comes distorted and takes on a George 
Orwell cast and says to the poor: “All 
are equal, but some are more equal than 
others.” 

It should bring us one step nearer com- 
pliance with the dictates of Judge Hand’s 
ee at “Thou shalt not ration 

ce.” 


KANSAS A LEADER IN THE MID- 
WEST AND IN THE NATION— 
ADDRESS BY GOV. WILLIAM H. 
AVERY 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, 
Kansas has long been known as the 
Wheat State. This, of course, is quite 
proper, in view of its history of con- 
sistently producing the Nation’s largest 
wheat crops. Few seem to realize, how- 
ever, that this great State, which I 
proudly represent, ranks fourth in beef 
production, sixth in the production of 
oil and natural gas, and first in the pro- 
duction of light aircraft. These are only 
a few of our accomplishments. 

In spite of this fine record, Kansans 
are looking to the future, recognizing 
that with changing times we must con- 
stantly review our own capabilities, so as 
to fulfill our place in the Union. 

In this regard, I point to the recent 
Governor’s Economic Development Com- 
ference called by Gov. William Avery, 
and held in Topeka, Kans., on February 
11, 1965. This conference, built on the 
theme “Business and the Community 
Together We Grow,” was keynoted by 
an excellent summary of my State’s 
effort to develop its leadership and to 
improve its capacity to grow and to pros- 
per, through utilization of its own re- 
sources and the stimulation of the 
energies and talents of its people. 

I ask unanimous consent that the key- 
note address by Goy. William H. Avery 
at this conference be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS sy Gov. WILIA H, AVERY 


We are here to discuss today the develop- 
ment of Kansas as a leader in the Midwest 
and in the United States. I am confident it 
is a goal Kansas can reach. 

It will take hard work, determination, 
brains, some sacrifices and time. Hard work 
has never frightened a Kansan and deter- 
mination is taken for granted in this State. 
The same kind of great minds that made 
this State the Nation’s pantry and who 
erected the complex of aircraft industries 
so vital to our economy, are still here, A lot 
of sacrifices have been necessary in the past 
and we have the capacity to make others if 
necessary. 

Time, however, is an element which cannot 
be manipulated. Therefore, we must pace 
our actions to conform with time. It would 
be a shame to let the great heritage from 
those early settlers stagnate and die. The 
shame would be even greater if the growth 
potential of Kansas were to become stunted 
and allowed to decay. 

Your attendance at this conference is proof 
that a start has been made. A new move- 
ment toward unified action is in the air. Our 
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people are thinking about progress. Our 
youth are looking for opportunities. And 
our wiser leaders are seeking ways to make 
those opportunities. As of this date Kansas 
has an additional 128 new industries which 
she did not have 14 months ago. 

Today’s meeting is the start of an exten- 
sive program that will continue at a rapid 
pace for the rest of the year. Economic de- 
velopment is a total concept including such 
diversified parts as planning, education, in- 
dustrialization, agriculture, finance and an 
endless list of social aspects of the com- 
munity. We must take advantage of the 
many services available to us, as both a 
State and individuals. 

One concept that I believe may be profit- 
ably explored is greater utilization of serv- 
ices available to both the State and her cit- 
izens from other governmental levels. For 
example, as a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Small Business Committee for 
many years, I know the valuable services 
which the Small Business Administration 
can render. We should make sure that we 
use the knowledge and specialized abilities 
of such organizations in making plans for 
the future development of our economy. 

Another example of the type of creative 
thinking which is going on in an effort to 
strengthen the overall program of economic 
development in Kansas is the recent an- 
nouncement by the Kansas Research Foun- 
dation that a statewide program involving all 
State colleges and universities for technical 
industrial extension is being worked out in 
conjunction with Kansas State University. 
This program should move Kansas a long 
way toward maintaining a free flow of ideas 
and processes between business, industry 
and our higher educational facilities. Such 
@ program could easily be for industrial 
development and expansion what the agricul- 
tural extension services have been to that 
sector of our economy. It also points up the 
need for greater coordination of all activities 
centering around economic development. 
The discussions in this conference will point 
out the need for complete coordination, 

My Office is always available to make that 
coordination a reality. The success of this 
or any development program in Kansas, how- 
ever, will depend on the amount of enthusi- 
asm among our citizens. The programs for 
this year are designed to allow the active 
participation of citizens and it is hoped that 
you will take advantage of this opportunity. 

We are blessed, now, with a vast system of 
water resources, primarily designed for flood 
control and conservation. Our reservoirs 
have opened an opportunity for recreation 
that must be recognized and fully utilized 
in the immediate future. To this end, the 
First Annual Congress of Water Recreation 
will be held on February 24, in Junction 
City. 

The purpose of this meeting is the unified 
promotion of the water recreation opportuni- 
ties opened by these new reservoirs. Policing, 
zoning, sanitation, and other related prob- 
lems will be discussed at this meeting. 
Kansans interested in the promotion of all 
aspects of water recreation are urged to 
attend this meeting. 

A myriad of problems will have to be 
faced before we can even come close to tap- 
ping the full potential of this great asset. To 
those of you who have traveled along the 
coasts or around the reservoirs in other 
States, I'm sure the importance of this meet- 
ing is plain. 

In section “I” of Senate bill No. 156 there 
is an emphatic expression of the legislature’s 
concern for the necessity known as the 
Kansas Economic Development Act of 1963, 
to acquaint the people of this State with the 
industries within the State and encourage 
closer cooperation between the farming, com- 
mercial, and industrial enterprises and the 
people of the State. 

We owe a lot to our industry—farming, 
commercial and manufacturers, The low un- 
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employment rate of which we are so proud is 
due to the stable, expanding leaders in those 
fields. We can be proud that this State has 
been chosen by scores of the top manufactur- 
ing concerns in the United States as a loca- 
tion for their facilities. And what better 
advertisement to industry outside Kansas 
boundaries can there be than healthy, grow- 
ing, satisfied firms on the inside? 

Our support of Kansas industry is needed 
and appreciated. The week of April 19 
through 24 has been designated Kansas 
Industrial Appreciation Week. During that 
time you will be hearing a slogan— Wnat 
Kansas Builds, Builds Kansas.” Industrial 
Appreciation Week is an intensive internal 
educational program designed to make Kan- 
Sans aware of what is made in Kansas and 
to encourage the support of Kansas-made 
products. 

There is a great need for statewide educa- 
tion on the importance of the trayel industry. 
To give you an idea as to the extent of this 
business, a recent report from the University 
of Kansas indicates that the traveling public 
spent $410 million in Kansas in 1963. This 
includes tourists, transients, and traveling 
businessmen. 

This is money brought into the State with 
a minimum effort by the State in comparison 
with the extensive programs initiated in other 
States. This business is growing. An esti- 
mate of how tourist interest in Kansas is 
growing can be obtained from the number of 
pieces of promotional and historical literature 
requested by travelers or potential travelers. 
The Kansas Historical Society distributed in 
excess of 54,000 copies of their various bro- 
chures, while the Kansas Department of Eco- 
nomic Development distributed over 50,000 
items of both a promotional and historical 
nature. Each year the office of the secretary 
of state distributes 35,000 pieces of litera- 
ture, though much of this goes out through 
several State agencies. 

As the economic value of travel continues 
to grow, it becomes even more important that 
Kansans coming in contact with the travel- 
ing public are aware of the potential of this 


business. For that purpose, a travel promo- 


tion conference will be held here in Topeka 
on May 7. 

On May 18, through 21, a group of 
Kansas businessmen will accompany me to 
Dallas, Houston, and New Orleans for a busi- 
ness appreciation trip. On this trip we will 
visit and express our appreciation to firms 
in those cities with branch plants or busi- 
ness relationships in Kansas, 

Here again, the good will generated be- 
tween our State and the industries located 
here places us in a good light with other 
companies considering expansion into this 
area. 

The feasibility of agrirelated industry and 
the aircraft industry have already been dem- 
onstrated in Kansas. Hesston, Balderson, 
and Richardson are just a few of the names in 
the agriindustry that are regarded in high es- 
teem in the United States. Beech, Boeing, 
and Cessna have long demonstrated the fact 
that Kansas is well-suited to the aircraft in- 
dustry. Lear Inc. and Alon are adding laur- 
els to that reputation. 

In an effort to bring about a closer rela- 
tionship between these industries and the 
State, staff members of the Kansas Depart- 
ment of Economic Development and I will 
tour Hesston, Liberal, Garden City, Goodland, 
Colby, and Cawker City on June 24 and 25. 
These are communities where agribusiness is 
thriving. A similar tour will be made of the 
Alon facilities at McPherson and the Beech, 
Cessna, Lear, and Boeing plants in Wichita on 
July 22 and 23. 

Agrirelated manufacturers and aerospace 
activity are natural industries for Kansas. 
It is my intention that they be encouraged. 
If the business climate is made better for 
these industrial complexes, it is probable 
that other industrial complexes will see the 
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possibilities. Again, this is an effective way 
of advertisement, plus the obvious fact that 
the healthier our existing industries, the 
easier and more likely it is for them to ex- 
pand. 

In view of the fact that the Kansas Legis- 
lature, in 1945, established the fourth Satur- 
day in September as American Indian Day, 
a proclamation concerning same will be is- 
sued on September 25. Every year tourists 
have shown a great interest in knowing more 
about the role of Indians in our past. This 
is partly a result of the Kansas Historical 
Society’s work in the recovery of archeologi- 
cally important Indian artifacts, and its pro- 
motion of historical sites concerned with 
Indian activity in the State. In issuing this 
proclamation I shall be following in the 
direction indicated by the late, former Gov. 
Andrew Schoeppel, who proclaimed the first 
Kansas American Indian Day, and helping 
to point out this side of our history to the 
many visitors to Kansas. 

Kansas businessmen will have an opportu- 
nity to learn about the exporting potential 
of Kansas in either continental Europe or 
South America during the foreign trade 
mission that is planned for October 4 through 
the 22d. 

Official recognition of new ideas has never 
before been offered in the State of Kansas, 
This will be ended in Kansas this year. On 
November 18 and 19, the First Annual In- 
ventors Congress will be held in McPherson. 

Inventors will be given the opportunity 
to show their ideas to people who may want 
to market, purchase, or manufacture their 
inventions. 

I feel that these programs will benefit the 
State and give each of you a chance to par- 
ticipate in the development of Kansas. 
Without your assistance and the assistance 
of every citizen, development will remain an 
elusive dream. We cannot bring industry 
and increased development to Kansas with 
conferences among ourselves. We must get 
out and let the world know we are ready; 
that Kansas is on the move. 

Action is what will count in the imme- 
diate future. Doing something instead of 
talking about what to do. We know the 
problem. We should know both sides by 
now. The time has come for concrete action. 

One specific area that is ready for action 
is finance. For years, our small business 
firms, and even some of the larger ones, haye 
had the need for long-term ‘credit for what 
is basically risk capital. 

Small businessmen have been caught in 
the web of not being big enough to expand 
without long-term credit. Banks and other 
financial institutions, with a set responsi- 
bility to stockholders, have been unable to 
supply this except on a short-term rene 
basis. = 

It is expected that most of the develop- 
ment in Kansas will come from within. For 
a number of reasons we have a better chance 
of expanding and starting industry from 
within the State than we do of attracting 
them from another State. But, we need to 
recognize the financing for the expansion of 
Kansas industries and the starting of new 
Kansas industries will usually have to come 
from within the State. 

To this end, the Kansas Development 
Credit Corp. is being established. The 
groundwork has been laid. What this cor- 
poration will be basically is a fund pool to 
supply industry with a source of capital not 
available in banks and with longer terms 
that can be obtained normally. Venture 
capital. Money set aside for the manufac- 
turer who has expansion plans for a pro- 
gressive firm but who is unable otherwise to 
obtain the needed financing. 

We can thank the Kansas State Chamber 
of Commerce and the Kansas Bankers Asso- 
ciation for initiating action on this corpo- 
ration. Surveys were conducted by both 
organizations and a third was conducted by 
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the Kansas Department of Economic Develop- 
ment. The need for this corporation accord- 
ing to the findings of these surveys is very 
real. The need is for at least $28 million. 
This is the amount of money that Kansas 
businessmen said they needed and had tried 
to obtain through other sources. 

The corporation is now in the process of 
selling $500,000 worth of stock which will be 
matched by the banks of Kansas on a 10-to-1 
ratio, providing an operating fund of about 
$5 million. 

At $5 a share for common stock, I consider 
this a good investment in the future of 
Kansas. 

But even more important is the fact that 
we are doing something. This program can 
never be labeled a government giveaway. 
This is the people of Kansas, saying they 
are ready to meet the challenge and pro- 
viding the action that demonstrates their 
faith in the future of the State. 

I would also like to mention the school 
foundation program I proposed to the legis- 
lature last week. One compelling reason for 
recommending this plan was that I felt some 
assurances should be given industry that the 
increasing cost of education would not be 
continually added to the ad valorem tax. 
Our ad valorem taxes were reaching a point 
that exceeded ability to pay. 

The population of the United States is 
expected to reach 300 million within the next 
36 years. Only 20 percent of that population 
will live in rural areas, according to the Pres- 
ident’s Council of Economic Advisers. The 
same Council is predicting that in those 36 
years, the average American's income will be 
about $18,000 in dollars of present buying 
power. 

If these figures are anywhere near correct, 
it means industrialization on a grand scale. 
Kansas must play a part in that industriali- 
zation. The productivity of Kansas soil will 
be sorely needed, as will the other natural 
resources in this State. 

We could sit on our hands and do nothing 
and the State would make slow, erratic gains. 
Or we can start acting now and assure the 
next generation that the economy of Kansas 
will be stable, progressive, and well planned. 
Gentlemen, the choice is ours. 


DEVELOPMENT AND VALUE OF 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges has 
appointed a distinguished National Ad- 
visory Committee on the Junior College. 
The committee recently prepared an im- 
portant statement on the development 
and value of junior colleges. As one who 
has long been interested in junior col- 
leges, I ask unanimous consent that an 
excerpt from that report be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A NATIONAL RESOURCE FOR OCCUPATIONAL 

EDUCATION 
(Statement by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Junior College) 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 

Chairman: Ralph M. Beese, president, the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Arthur S. Adams, president, Salzburg Sem- 
inar in American Studies, Washington, D.C. 

James E. Allen, Jr., commissioner of educa- 
tion, State of New York, Albany, N.Y. 

Joseph A, Beirne, president, Communica- 
tions Workers of America, AFL-CIO, Wash- 
ington, D.O, 
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Edward E. Booher, president, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, N.Y. 

Robert D. Calkins, president, the Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D.C. 

LeRoy Collins, Director, Community Rela- 
tions Service, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Frederick L. Deming, President, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

John A. Hannah, president, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Charles D. LaFollette, honorary vice presi- 
dent, director, Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
N.Y. 

Terry Sanford, Governor of North Carolina, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

William L. Slayton, Commissioner, Urban 
Renewal Administration, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Robert G. Sproul, president emeritus, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

O. Glenn Stahl, Director of Bureau of Pro- 
grams and Standards, U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. 

John C. Warnecke, John Carl Warnecke & 
Associates, architects and planning consul- 
tants, Washington, D.C. 

For the American Association of Junior 
Colleges: Kenneth H. Freeman, president; 
Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., executive director; 
Mabe pa A. Harper, director of public infor- 
mation. 


BACKGROUND FOR NEW OPPORTUNITY 


All Americans will share with us, we are 
convinced, the conviction that opportunity 
for education beyond the high school must 
be expanded. There has been sustained 
national discussion regarding this need in 
recent years, reaching a crescendo during the 
past several months. This is a natural result 
of the sharp increase in population and an 
accompanying rise in the number of young 
people seeking admission to our colleges, 
Moreover, Americans have always linked edu- 
cation with elimination of social and eco- 
nomic ills. 

Once, not too many years ago, it seemed 
that we had found the solution to provid- 
ing necessary educational opportunities. -We 
built public high schools, on the one hand, 
and their doors were opened to all comers. 
And we built large State colleges and uni- 
versities for those at the other end of the 
scale, the increasing numbers of young peo- 
ple who would be needed for the professions 
and for ate management. This com- 
bination of efforts contributed greatly to the 
welfare of the country and of the individual. 

But times change. Technological and 
scientific development have altered the world 
of work markedly, eliminating vast numbers 
of unskilled and skilled jobs that formerly 
could be assumed by high school graduates. 
Successful completion of secondary educa- 
tion no longer guarantees satisfactory em- 
ployment, and even present high school yo- 
cational training falls far short of meeting 
the new manpower requirements of modern 
business and industry, and at the technician 
level in the professions. 

Moreover, high schools today must give 
more and more attention to the provision of 
general education that will at once prepare 
young men and women for further study and 
provide them with the background to think 
clearly and intelligently about the very 
meaning and the responsibilities of being 
contributive members of society. Secondary 
schools can do only so much in the time 
allotted to them. With the burst of knowl- 
edge, the advance of science and technol- 
ogy, the high school must concentrate its 
efforts toward the development of founda- 
tions that will lead to the satisfactory pur- 
suit of further education and appropriate 
career objectives on the part of the major- 
ity of young Americans. 

Recent examinations of this problem, the 
changing world of work and its educational 
implications, have also made amply clear 
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the fact that a majority of the new jobs of 
today do not require 4-year college programs 
culminating in baccalaureate degrees. The 
jobs demand, instead, a kind of resource- 
fulness that can be developed in college pro- 
grams that depart from traditional patterns 
of higher education. This represents a chal- 
lenge that cannot be overlooked. 

Therefore, any discussion of the expansion 
of educational opportunity beyond the high 
school must take into account the changing 
manpower needs of the Nation coupled with 
the hopes and aspirations of millions of 
Americans for individual fulfillment in jobs, 
home, and the community. If education is to 
be expanded, then the experiences that are 
provided must be meaningful. Training for 
specific purposes as well as general or liberal 
education must be provided. 


NEW OCCUPATIONS 


Today there is a vast array of occupations 
for which at least 2 years of college study 
are necessary. These occupations are often 
referred to as middle-manpower jobs, the 
semiprofessional and technical positions 
which comprise a major category of employ- 
ment in business, industry, and the profes- 
sions. These jobs are an outgrowth of the 
technological revolution in which automa- 
tion has combined with mechanization to re- 
place the unskilled and even the skilled 
worker in many instances in factories, in of- 
fices, on farms, and in hospitals and labora- 
tories. 

It is ironic that, while there is widespread 
unemployment today, there is a growing 
shortage of people to fill the new and more 
sophisticated jobs in American business and 
industry, Almost all work today requires 
education and training of the individual as 
a thinking, problem-solving person, rather 
than as an automaton engaged in repetitive 
tasks which require only manual effort. The 
market for the unskilled and even the semi- 
skilled is shrinking rapidly. 

The national] need for semiprofessional and 
technical manpower has been well docu- 
mented—though perhaps not as widely pub- 
licized as has been the unemployment prob- 
lem. The National Science Foundation re- 
ported in 1964 that by 1970 all industry 
would require more than 1,300,000 techni- 
cians. This figure, contrasted with 775,000 
employed in 1960, gives some suggestion of 
the education and training job that lies 
ahead. 

The technical and semiprofessional gap ex- 
tends into such areas as engineering; nurs- 
ing; medical, dental, and X-ray technology; 
business data processing, accounting, and of- 
fice management; agriculture technology; 
law enforcement; home economics; and spe- 
cialized secretarial work. There are scores of 
occupations in the semiprofessional and 
technical fields, highly desirable positions, 
which are being filled by professional men 
and women whose talents could be more ap- 
propriately utilized at other levels in the 
manpower structure. Yet, there is growing 
need for men and women with the know- 
how and ability to take on the many new 
jobs in science and research, business man- 
agement, engineering, health, and industrial 
technology. 

Manpower requirements in the service in- 
dustries—business, personal, and govern- 
ment—are increasing, too, as the result of 
population growth and a healthy economy. 
While there is a wide range of skills required 
for service employment, it seems clear that 
many of the more sophisticated jobs will re- 
quire training beyond the high school. 

Rapid changes in technology, the growth 
of automation, have also displaced men and 
women from present jobs or forestalled their 
advancement to better positions in business 
and industry. It is incumbent upon society 
to provide programs of education to retrain 
and upgrade these men and women for the 
new jobs. 
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NEEDS RELATED TO SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The needs for specialized manpower and 
the education required to meet them relate 
directly to some of the most critical prob- 
lems in American society today—poverty and 
unemployment, social and ethnic unrest. 
Through education these problems can be 
alleviated. It must be the right kind of 
education. 

This committee is certain that an appro- 
priate kind of education for many of these 
new needs is that which is occupationally 
oriented—offered in 2 years or less of col- 
lege. We recognize that this concept is 
not yet well understood, that it represents 
@ marked departure from traditional think- 
ing about the meaning of higher education, 
Yet we are convinced that college-level oc- 
cupational or vocational education makes 
sense as we consider ways in which to ex- 
pand college opportunity and at the same 
time proffer new, more satisfying employ- 
ment possibilities, 

We believe that the education and career 
goals of many Americans can be accommo- 
dated, that our new manpower needs can 
be met, and that many of our social ills 
can be effectively treated by worthwhile 
college experience in 2 years or less. Fur- 
thermore, we believe that the kind of institu- 
tion which should accept this responsibility 
has already been developed and nurtured 
in many parts of the country. It is the 
junior college. 

The community-centered junior college 
offers unparalleled promise in the occupa- 
tional education field. Patterns of educa- 
tion and training have already been estab- 
lished in such States as California, New York, 
Plorida, and Michigan. These States, and 
several others, have shown initiative and 
inventiveness in preparing many young 
people for technical and semiprofessional 
jobs, and in starting others on their way to 
professional careers. With their flexible ad- 
missions policies, careful guidance and 
counseling, and accessibility in terms of costs 
and location, these institutions have pio- 
neered in expanding and multiplying oppor- 
tunities for college experience. 

Labor Department statistics, as well as the 
records of the colleges that have pioneered 
in occupational training, show that the grad- 
uates of these 2-year programs are in great 
demand, that their opportunities for em- 
ployment in technical and semiprofessional 
work are excellent. There is evidence that 
this kind of employment offers highly re- 
warding working conditions, wage levels, 
and opportunities for advancement. 

Despite the demonstrated effectiveness 
and utility of college-level occupational] pro- 
grams in several locations across the coun- 
try, there continues to exist a grave shortage 
in most States of facilities for college-level 
vocational training. Many factors account 
for this gap. Lack of understanding, lack 
of planning, and lack of interest impede the 
rapid development of necessary facilities and 
programs to attack the problem. 

Let us stress here that the committee does 
not wish to negate the importance of pre- 
professional and liberal arts studies in junior 
colleges. This is also a paramount obliga- 
tion as the student population and the de- 
mand for college education mounts ever more 
rapidly. 

Neither does recognition of the need mean 
that a junior college program must be so 
exclusively vocational that it shuts out ex- 
tension of cultural horizons or restricts 
adaptability to change. Time must be pro- 
vided, even in a 2-year curriculum, for at 
least basic courses in language, arts, and 
social sciences. The technicians of the 
future must be inoculated against the malady 
of overspecialization, a condition from which 
many professionals of the past suffered. 
They must not be forced to concentrate so 
narrowly on technology that they cannot be 
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useful citizens or cannot accommodate to 
changes in their own specialties, 

There must be balanced programing that 
will recognize community manpower needs 
and the needs of the individual. The need 
for expanded college opportunity will not be 
met by traditional academic programs alone 
in most communities, 

Indeed, there are many areas of the coun- 
try, some of them heavily populated with 
underemployed people, where college oppor- 
tunity does not exist for a majority, where 
college doors are closed to those who do not 
have the funds nor the scholastic prerequi- 
sites usually required for admission to college, 
and where there is little provision for occu- 
pational education at any level. We think 
there is no excuse for such conditions. 

If the promise and the hope that we per- 
sist in holding out to the people of this 
country are to be realized, then we must 
take action. There must be concerted local, 
State, and national planning involving labor, 
industry, education, and Government to carry 
out this tremendous educational and social 
task. 

PROGRAM OF RESPONSE 


This committee, therefore, calls for imme- 
diate response to manpower and education 
needs. Response should involve considera- 
tion of the following aspects of planning for 
appropriate occupational education pro- 
grams. 

It should be clearly understood by those 
responsible for education at all levels that 
middle-level job education is a legitimate 
function of higher education, and that the 
junior college is an appropriate instrument 
for this purpose. Until such understand- 
ing is reached, it will be impossible to move 
forward rapidly and wisely enough in plan- 
ning for the future. 

Every State and local community should 
review and study educational patterns in 
terms of population growth, manpower de- 
velopment, and human needs and aspira- 
tions. Junior colleges should be established 
where necessary; other educational resources 
should be strengthened and expanded. 

Where needs for the establishment of jun- 
ior colleges are ascertained, the colleges 
should be planned and organized to include 
in their curriculums programs of occupa- 
tional education. Furthermore, the col- 
leges should be planned in terms of acces- 
sibility to students, flexible admission poli- 
cles, appropriate counseling programs, and 
low cost, 

Large cities should take special interest in 

the development of community-centered 
junior colleges that will meet occupational 
needs and at once contribute to resolution of 
urban social problems. Colleges should be 
planned for the inner cities as well as sub- 
urbs. 
Federal authorities, as well as State agen- 
cies, should consider the potentiality of the 
junior college in attacking the roots of pov- 
erty and unemployment. The Government 
should investigate ways in which the junior 
college can take part in large-scale retrain- 
ing and vocational programs, 

Business, industry, and labor should take 
steps to project manpower needs so that ap- 
propriate programs can be planned in ad- 
vance, College-level programs should be 
taken into plants and business offices to up- 
grade and retrain employees. The junior 
college represents a means of providing high- 
quality inplant training that has as yet been 
untapped. 

Adequate financial support must be made 
available from local, State, and Federal 
sources for the equipping of programs for 
semiprofessional and technical education in 
junior colleges. New funds provided by the 
Federal Vocational Education Act of 1963 
should be apportioned to the several types 
of institutions eligible for them on a basis 
that will insure rapid and full development 
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of resources needed in vocational and oc- 
cupational education. 

Universities and 4-year colleges should plan 
with junior colleges for the preparation of 
men and women to teach the new technolo- 
gies, and for research into problems that 
may face junior colleges in the future. It is 
clear now that thousands of teachers will 
be needed by junior colleges in coming years. 
It seems evident also that these teachers 
will require special preparation and atten- 
tion if they are to take on the bil- 
ities of teaching the heterogeneous junior 
college population. 

In the area of research, we are convinced 
that much more must be known about the 
junior college—its approaches to education, 
its students, the functions it serves. It 
would appear that this kind of research 
ought to originate in and be carried out by 
colleges and universities in cooperation with 
junior colleges, 

Junior colleges must accept the challenge 
to establish technical and semiprofessional 
programs and to expand them commensu- 
rate with manpower requirements. Leader- 
ship must come from the institutions which 
have the greatest role to play in this na- 
tional endeavor. 

The American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, with support from interested agencies, 
should launch a national information pro- 
gram to acquaint the public with junior col- 
lege occupational education opportunities. 

It must be understood, and understood 
quickly, how high school and college func- 
tions are related. Significant sums of 
money have been allocated by the Federal 
Government in recent months for vocational 
training at both high school and college 
levels. If these funds are to be spent wisely 
in the interest of all Americans, there must 
be careful coordination and understanding 
between and among secondary schools and 
junior colleges. s 

Local, regional, and State school authori- 
ties, as well as interested citizens, are en- 
couraged to establish committees and/or 
other organizations that will provide leader- 
ship for community action related to plan- 
ning for occupational education. 


CONCLUSION 


The 2-year college offers unparalleled 
promise for expanding educational opportu- 
nity through the provision of comprehensive 
programs embracing job training as well as 
traditional liberal arts and general educa- 
tion. Occupational education efforts al- 
ready initiated in junior colleges should be 
reinforced, and new resources and programs 
should be developed where necessary. 

If we want our citizens to have and accept 
the responsibilities and privileges of a free 
society, we must provide them with appro- 
priate education and training. This is an 
obligation not only of educational organiza- 
tions but of all American institutions. All 
of us must share in a planned program for 
the expansion of opportunity for education 
beyond the high school. This committee, 
with the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, stands ready to cooperate with 
other agencies and institutions, with busi- 
ness, industry, labor, and government in this 
critical and urgent enterprise. 


VALUE OF POI AS A FOOD FOR 
BABIES AND CHILDREN 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, in the 
February 23 issue of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin there appeared an article en- 
titled “Poi Keeps Isle-Born Baby Alive 
on Coast.” The article points out that 


one Kody Lynn Morris, a 13-month-old 
girl, daughter of Marine Lt. and Mrs. 
Phillip R. Morris, of Richland, Wash., 
suffered from a bronchitis condi- 
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tion caused by allergy to baby foods 
and cereals. When poi, airlifted from 
Hawaii, was fed her, the allergy disap- 
peared 


Poi, a pasty carbohydrate food of high 
nutritional quality, is made from the 
root of the Hawaiian taro plant—Colo- 
casia spp. 

Pediatrics specialists at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester found that babies 
pba to cereals and other foods thrive 
on poi. 

On May 8, 1963, I brought to the at- 
tention of Senators and the American 
public the value of poi as a food for 
infants and young children. 

Today, I wish again to utter the praise 
of poi as a baby food and as a substitute 
— — for children who suffer cereal aller- 

es. 

For the benefit of all who may be 
interested, I ask that the entire article 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

Por Keeps Iste-Born BABY ALIVE ON COAST 

A 13-month-old girl who is allergic to 
nearly all kinds of known food, is being kept 
alive by her twice daily servings of poi in 
Richland, Wash. 

Doctors there said that Kody Lynn Morris, 
who was born in Windward, Oahu, began 
regaining strength after taking poi airlifted 
from Hawaii. 

Kody Lynn is the daughter of Marine 
Lt. and Mrs. Phillip R. Morris, who left here 
about a month ago. 

Morris was stationed at the Kaneohe 
Marine Corps Air Station for about 3 years. 

Kody was born prematurely and weighed 
only 16 pounds last month when her father 
was transferred to the mainland. 

Military families usually ride troopships 
from Hawaii. But a physician ordered the 
Morris family’s return by jet airliner be- 
par Kody couldn’t stand the 5-day boat 


p. 

Within 2 weeks after the family arrived 
Kody’s weight dropped 2 pounds and she 
was taken to a hospital with bronchitis. A 
doctor said it was caused by an allergy. 
The bronchitis was cured, but the child 
refused to eat. 

The family is visiting Washington before 
heading to the lieutenant’s new assignment 
in Bridgeport, Calif. 

Morris will become an instructor in a 
mountain warfare school there. 


The parents believe the air 7,000 feet up 


in the mountains will have less allergy-pro- 
ducing pollen, so their little girl will be 
better off. 

Lt. Michael A. Donlan, a Kaneohe Marine 
Corps doctor, said that the girl’s condition 
began to worsen when the family’s supply 
of poi ran out. 

They had taken some poi with them when 
they left for the mainland. 

Donlan said he received a call from the 
family February 12 with a plea for a ship- 
ment of poi. 

Eight 13-ounce jars of poi were airshipped 
February 15, he said. 

“The mailman doesn’t know how close he 
came to being kissed,” the child’s grateful 
mother said, 

Mrs. Morris said that after Kody had con- 
sumed a jar of poi, the little girl perked up. 

Getting poi by airmail from Hawaii is a 
sort of expensive undertaking, though, so 
Morris searched for a less costly way of 
getting the stuff. 

George Makimi, a Hawaiian schoolteacher 
living in Kennewick, Wash., steered them to 
a store in Seattle. Makimi often puts on 
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Hawaiian parties and gets some of his food 
from the store. 

Kody Lynn, born prematurely, quickly 
showed dangerous symptoms of her nearly 
universal allergies to food, weighing less than 
5 pounds at birth. 

Donlan said, “We tried all kinds of for- 
mulas and cereals, but they provoked violent 
reactions.” 

Then poi was tried. 

When she was 7 months old, she was placed 
on a poi diet. 

Donlan recommended poi for the girl after 
consulting with Dr. Alexander Roth, a spe- 
cialist in allergic diseases at Kaiser Hospital 
here. 

He said the girl can live only on poi and 
tea, although she is able to take small 
amounts of lamb, sweetpotatoes, and broth. 

“I am very happy to hear she’s doing fine 
with the poi,” he said when informed about 
her condition. 

RESEARCH PROJECT 

He said he had heard about the research 
project on the use of poi as a cereal substi- 
tute for infants and children being con- 
ducted by Dr. Jerome Glaser of the University 
of Rochester in New York. 

Glaser, who will be here next month for a 
taro conference, reports that for one child, 
who was allergic to all cereals and a large 
number of other foods, the poi was lifesaving. 

His study is financed by a $10,000 State 


grant. 


T. JOE CAHILL 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, “Mr. 
Wyoming” is dead. I refer to the late 
T. Joe Cahill, of Cheyenne, who died re- 
cently at age 87, after a career ranging 
from frontier lawman to what he liked to 
call a position as “chief chiseler” in be- 
half of his favorite charity, the St. 
Joseph’s Orphanage, at Torrington, 
Wyo. 

T. Joe earned the name “Mr. Wyo- 
ming.” He was there at the inception of 
the world-famous Cheyenne frontier 
days. He was there at the hanging of 
the notorious Tom Horn. He was 
Cheyenne’s police chief 6 years, and the 
chief of its first paid fire department. 

The Cheyenne Star has capsuled his 
career. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Star’s obituary of “Mr. Wyoming” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Cheyenne Star, Feb. 18, 1965] 
“Mr. Wrominc’—T. JOE CAHILL: MOURNED 
BY ENTIRE WEST 

“Mr. Wyoming” is dead. 

T. Joe Cahill died Friday evening at the 
age of 87. His death will sadden the hearts 
of people all over the Nation, because he 
was known all over the Nation. 

T. Joe lived a unique code: “do a good 
turn today—you may not be here tomorrow.” 

He won't be here tomorrow, but his spirit 
will live forever. 

T. Joe saw history in the making and even 
helped make some. He was born August 7, 
1877, in what was then known as Camp Car- 
lin, southwest of Cheyenne, of immigrant 
Irish parents. 

“Mr. Wyoming” had a great sense of humor. 
Flat on his back and in great pain, his fa- 
vorite remark was, “the old gray mare, she 
ain’t what she used to be.” 

During his youth, T. Joe knew what it was 
like to live in fear of Indian attacks. As 
the Indians were subdued, a new element 
came into being, the Western badman, 
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During this era, T. Joe served the law 
well. He was a deputy sheriff and police 
chief. As a lawman, he helped hang one 
of the most notorious and controversial kill- 
ers in Wyoming—or Western history—Tom 
Horn. 

“Tom asked me to help with his execu- 
tion,” he said several years ago. “He and 
my uncle Joe chased Geronimo together 
down in Arizona Territory. I guess Tom 
figured I would try and do the job up right.” 

T. Joe served his State and humanity 
well. He called himself, “the chief chis- 
eler” for St. Joseph’s orphanage at Torring- 
ton. They were his kids. He traveled thou- 
sands of miles, made hundreds of appear- 
ances at benefits to beg, borrow and he was 
not above passing out a few threats to 
squeeze an extra buck out of somebody’s 
pocket for “those kids up there at Torring- 
ton.” 

Over a year ago, T. Joe conducted his an- 
nual fund raising campaign while a patient 
in DePaul Hospital. He couldn't travel, but 
he had a lot of friends who did the travel- 
ing for him. He made his goal. 

T. Joe launched his philanthropic career 
the same year St. Joseph’s was founded in 
1929. How much money he poured into its 
coffers isn’t known. T. Joe wasn't inter- 
ested in that. His work with the orphan- 
age, he said several times, “kept him young, 
spry, and very happy.” 

It also warranted him his greatest honor, 
knighthood from the Pope. 

From the cluttered upstairs office at his 
home, and recently from hospital rooms, T. 
Joe kept the flood of his famous birthday 
greetings pouring out. He mailed over 10,000 
@ year saying, “do a good turn today—you 
may not be here tomorrow.“ 

They were sent to the great, the near- 
great, common people, and one Cheyenne 
youngster started getting his at the age 
of 4—and always looked for it on his birth- 
day. He won’t be getting a card this year. 

Orphan fund promotions came natural 
to T. Joe. For 5 years, 1928-32, he teamed 
up with the fabulous Tex Rickard, then 
owner of the new Madison Square Garden, to 
produce one of the earliest rodeos to appear 
in New York City. He also took an active 
part in organizing the famous Cheyenne 
Frontier Days and invented the slogan: 
“Daddy of Em All.” 

T. Joe was the first secretary to the old 
Wyoming Commerce and Industry Commis- 
sion, executive secretary to the Wyoming 
Dude Ranchers Association, and for 6 years 
was Cheyenne’s chief of police and assistant 
fire chief to the first paid Cheyenne fire de- 
partment. 

In the meantime, he started his own busi- 
ness, married Susan Brady, who served for 
over 50 years as choir director and organist 
at St. Mary's Cathedral. The couple had 
four children. 

T. Joe is survived by his wife and two 
daughters, Mary Ann Gehres, of Casper, and 
Elizabeth Cahill, of Sheridan. A son, Joseph, 
died in 1932, and another son, Jack, died 
last year. 

A friend once wrote, when he dedicated 
a book to T. Joe and St. Joseph’s: 

“T. Joe has only one defect—he is going 
to die as all of us will. But no man will do 
it better or give it less importance than 
he.” 


J. BYRON WILSON 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, J. Byron 
Wilson was a longtime spokesman for 
the American wool industry. Mr. Wil- 
son, 44 years the executive secretary of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Association, 
was a native of Ohio, but moved to Fort 
Fetterman, where his father was staff 
physician, at the age of 2. 
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In later years J. Byron Wilson made 
his home at McKinley, Wyo., a center of 
activity for the wool industry, until his 
retirement in 1962. Now he has passed 
on. The Casper Tribune has presented 
us with a feeling memory of this man 
and his work. I ask unanimous consent 
that an editorial on the death of J. Byron 
Wilson, from the Casper (Wyo.) Tribune 
of February 26, 1965, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Casper (Wyo.) Tribune, Feb. 26, 
1965] 


J. BYRON WILSON 


If you detected the scent of a certain 
aromatic cigarette, you knew that the portly 
man from McKinley was somewhere near. 
You knew also that whether it was a ram 
sale, a convention of woolgrowers, or just a 
drop-in visit, there was news to be obtained 
here and J. Byron Wilson would be the one 
to give it out. 

Byron Wilson was a good man for the wool 
industry. Serving as secretary of the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association 44 years, he 
had national stature and his voice was heard 
in Washington. The large white house 
where he lived at McKinley is a kind of land- 
mark and somewhat of a symbol pointing to 
the fact that men who have a hand in shap- 
ing national policy do not necessarily come 
from the crowded avenues of large cities. 
McKinley is almost remote, isolated, and yet 
it was from here that there emanated much 
of the coordinated thinking of the industry. 

When, as a child of 2 years, Byron Wilson 
arrived in Wyoming, in the middle 1880's the 
sheep industry already had a good foothold, 
although it was not generally accepted by 
cattlemen, who resented this intrusion of the 
range. Young Byron grew up with it. He 
lived to recognize its importance not only to 
Wyoming but to many other States of the 
West and Southwest. He had come to fight 
its battles. In common with others in the 
industry, he resisted the menace of imports 
from Australia, but he was to see danger 
from another quarter—the synthetics, from 
which there could be no legislative relief. 
Only a hammering on the argument for vir- 
gin wool, education of the public as to its 
value, could be of any avail. He was to see 
a U.S. Senator from Wyoming, the late H. H. 
Schwartz, introduce a subsequently approved 
truth-in-fabric bill which would require a 
statement of the amount of wool in cloth. 
He was to see reciprocal trade treaties, ad- 
vanced by Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
which were of doubtful benefit to the Amer- 
ican wool industry. 

In a Nation of beefeaters, he would be as- 
sociated in the endeavor to get people to 
eat more lamb. 

He would see the feuding between cattle- 
men and sheepmen become a matter of his- 
tory and the open range less open than he 
had known it as a boy at Fort Fetterman. 
He would be among the first to recognize 
the importance of developing good breeding 
stock, and in this movement he was to take 
an important role through the annual Wyo- 
ming ram sale in Casper. He would be 
influencial in bringing a convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association to this 
city, a decision no little motivated by the 
fact that the Casper press would give more 
attention to such a gathering than would 
the newspapers of some larger cities. 

He would see good times and bad times in 
the sheep industry, the periods in which 
wool was in heavy demand and when prices 
were high, and periods when the market was 
glutted and growers were holding their 
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fleeces. He would know about the losses 
from storms, such as the blizzard of 1949. 

His life was to encompass an era. His 
death may have been to finish a chapter, but 
it was not to close a book. He would know 
that the industry he loved so well—the sheep 
nibbling at the buffalo grass of the plains 
or feasting on the verdure of the mountain, 
timbered country or eating cottonseed cake 
in winter—was not to be written off as an 
anachronism. 


B. J. RICKEY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the State 
of Wyoming and the trade union move- 
ment have both recently lost a dedicated 
citizen and hardworking, sincere leader. 
I refer to the late B. J. Rickey, who was 
director of district 2 for the Oil, Chemi- 
cal & Atomic Workers International 
Union, and president of the Wyoming 
AFL-CIO. 

Reporter Don Tucker, of the Casper 
Morning Star, in Mr. Rickey’s home- 
town, Casper, Wyo., has written a mov- 
ing eulogy in the form of an editorial 
published on February 23. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Casper (Wyo.) Morning Star, Feb. 
23, 1965] 
Lasor’s Loss 

A big man on the labor scene has stepped 
down. 

B. J. Rickey, president of the Wyoming 
AFL-CIO and director of district 2, Oil, 
Chemical & Atomic Workers International 
Union, was planning a campaign to rid Wyo- 
ming of what he termed “the iniquitous 
right-to-work law,” even as he was dying 
early Sunday. 

Although B.J.’s formal education was cut 
short after 2 years of college, he died a well- 
educated, keen-witted man. He was an avid 
reader and made it a point to learn every- 
thing possible before going to bat for one of 
his union members. 

It would be ridiculous to say Rickey had 
no enemies or that everyone approved of 
what he said and did. But all would agree 
that they respected his ability either as an 
opponent or as a champion, 

Rickey was above all honest in his con- 
victions. He would fight with everything 
he had when he believed in what he was 
fighting for. He was tough and relentless 
at the bargaining table—yes, even ruthless 
at times. 

In hearings before the National Labor 
Relations Board he frequently matched wits 
and arguments with top-flight lawyers and, 
more often than not, successfully. 

In recent years, Rickey devoted more and 
more of his time to civic enterprises. While 
chairman of the county parks board, he was 
instrumental in having established in Na- 
trona County a fire protection system and 
in park development—particularly on Cas- 
per Mountain. For years he was tricounty 
head of labor’s committee on political edu- 
cation. 

But there was one soft spot in this man 
of steel. He would be hurt, rather than 
angry, whenever a person—friend or foe— 
let him down. 

B. J. Rickey will long be remembered— 
by his friends as a strong man in their cor- 
ner, by his opponents as a titan facing 
them, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 
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INVESTIGATION OF ROBERT G. 
BAKER BY SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “The FBI Didn’t 
Write It,” which appeared in the Wil- 
1 Evening Journal on March 5, 
1965. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE FBI Dipn'r WRITE Ir 


Now it turns out that the “FBI report” 
made public the other day by the Senate 
Rules Committee, which has been charged 
with inquiring into the Bobby Baker case, was 
not a report. Neither was it written by the 
FBI. Department of Justice lawyers pro- 
duced this condensation of hundreds of 
pages of material gathered by FBI agents, 

These points were established by Dom 
Bonafere of the New York Herald Tribune 
staf. They throw a very different light on 
the document that was handed out by the 
committee majority—the three minority 
members did not agree to it—as proof that 
the testimony given by Don B. Reynolds last 
December 7 was unworthy of belief. The 
FBI, it will be noted, did not reach this 
conclusion. All it did was interview people 
mentioned by Reynolds and bring in the 
results. 

In the nature of things some part of these 
results had to be left out by the Department 
of Justice lawyers. So it’s possible that the 
FBI agents dug up some statements, here 
and there, that did not tend to contradict 
Reynolds’ testimony. No such statements 
got into the presentation released by the 
committee majority. 

Reynolds’ revelations last December look 
worse than unsubstantial against: the back- 
ground provided by this document. But the 
document itself fails to command confidence, 
Evenhanded it is not. Senator CURTIS, 
speaking for the Republican minority on the 
committee flatly charged that “the report 
was obtained and released for the purpose of 
prejudicing the public mind against the testi- 
mony of witnesses who testified against the 
politically powerful.” 

We could wish the basis for that accusa- 
tion were less substantial. For this latest 
disclosure must reinforce the conclusion that 
the committee majority was more interested 
in covering up the truth than in digging it 
out—and that is a sad and shocking thing to 
say of a committee of the U.S. Senate. 


ALLEGED FUNDRAISING SOLICITA- 
TION FOR POLITICAL PURPOSES 
WITHIN THE POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in the Washington Star of 
February 24 there appeared an article 
entitled “Post Office Probed Under Hatch 
Act.“ The first two paragraphs of the 
article read: 

The Justice Department is investigating 
allegations that one or more Post Office De- 
partment officials in Washington last fall 
helped direct a nationwide fund-raising so- 
licitation for the Johnson-Humphrey ticket 
among postmasters, post office employees, 
and rural mail carriers. 

The charges originally came to the atten- 
tion of Postmaster General John Gronouski 
in mid-December from persons outside the 
Department. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article may be print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MONEY AND PoLitics: Post OFFICE PROBED 
UNDER HATCH Act 


(By Walter Pincus) 


The Justice Department is investigating 
allegations that one or more Post Office De- 
partment officials in Washington last fall 
helped direct a nationwide fund-raising so- 
licitation for the Johnson-Humphrey ticket 
among postmasters, post office employees and 
rural mail carriers. 

The charges originally came to the atten- 
tion of Postmaster General John Gronouski 
in mid-December from persons outside the 
Department. 

In January Gronouski turned the matter 
over to the Justice Department for investi- 
gation. 

If proved true, the matter would consti- 
tute violation of the Hatch Act which, 
among other things prohibits one Federal 
employee soliciting political campaign funds 
from other Federal employees. 


HIGHER AUTHORITY 


As pieced together from talks with persons 
both inside and outside the Post Office De- 
partment, the allegations now under inves- 
tigation are these: 

At the request of “higher authority” a 
Post Office Department political appointee 
arranged to have each of the 15 regional 
department offices designate a man to re- 
ceive campaign funds to be collected from 
local asters and employees within the 
region. Solicitation at the local level re- 
portedly was carried out primarily by retired 
postal employees chosen by persons said to 
be working under the direction of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

Funds were transmitted first to the re- 
gional office employee, then to a special post 
Office box in Ben Franklin Station, located 
within the Department’s Washington head- 
quarters building. From there they went to 
the Democratic National Committee. 


VERY BIG PROGRAMS 


One former post office employee familiar 
with the allegations said yesterday that when 
the fund-raising activities were underway 
last fall, regional postal department aids 
were permitted to deduct their political ex- 
penses from the campaign funds they col- 
lected. 

He described the Post Office effort as “a 
very big program” and said postmasters and 
rural mail carriers were likely prospects as 
contributors because “they know they can 
be kicked out with the emnity of the political 
forces.” 

A Post Office Department spokesman, yes- 
terday, would not describe the allegations 
but said since “they were turned over to 
Justice * * Im under wraps talking 
about it." He did make it clear, however, 
that no original complaints about the mat- 
ter had come from post office employees. 

The Justice Department had no comment. 

The Post Office allegations mark the second 
campaign fund matter being looked into by 
the Justice Department in the wake of last 
year’s presidential campaign. The first— 
solicitation of $100 tickets to the 1964 Demo- 
cratic gala among employees of the Rural 
Electrification Administration by officials of 
that agency—is also being investigated for 
possible Hatch Act violations. The basic 
facts in that case were developed by a now- 
completed Civil Service Commission inquiry. 

The Commission has delayed taking any 
action based on its study pending determi- 
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nation of whether any criminal statutes had 
been violated. 

Actual investigative work in both these 
cases is being done by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation under Justice Department 
direction. 

It is understood that FBI agents visited 
Democratic National Committee headquar- 
ters last week to interview party treasurer 
Richard Maguire. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in commenting on the article 
I call attention to the fact that on May 
26, 1964, the Senate unanimously adopted 
Senate Resolution 332, of which I, along 
with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CarLson] was the sponsor. I quote from 
the resolution because it is pertinent to 
this subject. 

Resolved, That the Attorney General is 
requested to investigate the alleged solicita- 
tion of career employees by either political 
party to purchase tickets to political fund- 
raising dinners for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether such solicitation by either 
political party has involved a violation of 
existing laws, and (1) if it appears that any 
such violation has occurred, to take appro- 
priate steps to punish those responsible 
therefor, or (2) if it appears that the alleged 
solicitation was not in violation of existing 
laws, to formulate and recommend to the 
Congress, within sixty days, the enactment of 
such additional laws, or amendments to 
existing laws, as may be necessary to prohibit 
further solicitations of this nature. 


Mr. President, this resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the Senate. It 
has not been 60 days, but 6 months, since 
this resolution was adopted, we are still 
waiting for a report from the Attorney 
General's office as to what he has found 
as a result of the investigation which 
we instructed him to conduct. 

Perhaps the Attorney General can find 
time to tell us what the FBI found when 
these charges were investigated—that is 
if they were investigated. 


THE SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, times 
of great national crisis, when American 
bombs are being dropped, and American 
lives are being lost, the easiest course 
for any newspaper to take is the belliger- 
ent stance of “Hit em again, harder.” 
An American newspaper which deserves 
the highest commendation for restrain- 
ing itself during this current crisis is the 
New York Times. The editorial Nego- 
tiate or Escalate,” which appeared in the 
February 25 issue, is one of a long, distin- 
guished series of articles on Vietnam 
which have appeared in the New York 
Times during recent months. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial and another fine editorial en- 
titled, “Realities Becomes Clearer,” from 
the February 23 issue of the Detroit Free 
Press, inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 25, 1965] 
NEGOTIATE OR ESCALATE 

It is time for someone in Washington to 
remember John F. Kennedy’s words in his 
inaugural address: “Let us never negotiate 
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out of fear. But let us never fear to nego- 
tiate.” 

The pressures on this country to seek & 
negotiated settlement of the Vietnamese con- 
flict are approaching a point where the 
United States is being isolated. In recent 
days Russia has joined France in appealing 
for talks; the British would like to see nego- 
tiations started; the news from North Viet- 
nam hints at a desire to confer; India had 
previously expressed the same wish, and yes- 
terday Secretary General Thant of the United 
Nations disclosed that he has been engaged 
in discussions with the United States and 
other involved nations and has made con- 
crete proposals for a negotiated settlement. 

Washington, to be sure, is not quite alone. 
Communist China has been adamant against 
negotiations, and it is quit possible that 
Peiping will refuse to talk. However, Mr. 
Thant, President de Gaulle and the Russians 
believe that China can be induced to join 
a reconvened meeting of the 14-nation 
Geneva Conference. 

Yesterday it was announced that American 
jet bombers, with Americans manning the 
Weapons as well as the controls, are now 
fighting in Vietnam. Their involvement 
makes Americans open combatants in the 
war, not just advisers; thus the conflict 
has again been escalated. Correspondents in 
Washington are being informed that U.S. 
policy now permits attacks on North Viet- 
nam even without further provocations. 
The point of no return on a wider war may 
be at hand. 

A State Department spokesman goes on re- 
peating that the United States will reject 
negotiations so long as Hanoi supports the 
Vietcong guerrillas; Peiping says it will not 
talk until all American troops are out of 
Vietnam. Both preconditions are utterly 
unrealistic. One of the fundamental rea- 
sons for negotiations is precisely to arrange 
for a cease-fire and nonintervention. 

Unquestionably, President Johnson wor- 
ries about the effect on South Vietnamese 
morale of any move toward negotiations, but 
the recent upheavals in Saigon have indi- 
cated that the will to resist the Vietcong, 
even among the commanders of the armed 
forces, is already near the vanishing point. 

Time is working against the United States. 
Secretary Thant is right in saying that the 
situation is going “from bad to worse.” The 
notion that to negotiate would be a defeat 
for the United States has become one of the 
most pernicious misapprehensions of the 
conflict. The United States is amply prov- 
ing its military strength and its determina- 
tion to stay in South Vietnam in present 
circumstances. An agreement to negotiate 
surrenders nothings; it opens up the possi- 
bility for determining whether the goals of 
effective neutralization now being sought 
militarily can be achieved at the conference 
table. 

The most significant thing that Secretary 
Thant said yesterday was this: “I am sure 
that the great American people, if it only 
knows the true facts, will agree with me that 
further bloodshed is unnecessary and that 
political and diplomatic negotiations alone 
can create conditions that will enable the 
United States to withdraw gracefully from 
that part of the world.” 

President Johnson is the man to whom 
the American people look for the true facts. 
[From the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, 
Feb. 23, 1965] 

REALITIES BECOME CLEARER 

Saigon’s coveters of power have been at 
each other’s throats again. As usual, only 
two things can be said with certainty. 

One is that whichever faction winds up in 
possession of the symbols of government, it 
will hold them only briefly. The other is 
that real government will not exist. 
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The war against the Vietcong rebels will 
be prosecuted only feebly, and concern for 
South Vietnam’s bedeviled people will be 
nil. 

All of which renders the assignment which 
the United States has given itself in South 
Vietnam impossible. We cannot assist a na- 
tion to win a war when interest is lacking 
‘at every level. 

Moreover, as truth has finally emerged, 
it becomes evident that while the South Viet- 
nam war has multiple facets, its chief char- 
acteristic is that of a civil war. And out- 
siders have no business intervening in civil 
wars. 

Unfortunately, the United States has got- 
ten so involved that we can hardly pile our 
people aboard homeward bound ships and 
planes and stop writing checks. 

However, nothing but folly prevents the 
United States from changing course—ac- 
cepting realities which became evident 
months ago. 

What we need is not more scuffling on hope- 
less battlefields, but a search for some for- 
mula, some accommodation which will per- 
mit a truce, and provide footing for 
permanent peace. 

Had the past couple of years seen as much 
zeal put into this search as has been given 
to the compounding of futilities, both this 
country and South Vietnam would have been 
better served. 

While the successive coups say nothing for 
South Vietnam's ability to attain self-gov- 
ernment, they may have the virtue of shak- 
ing our policymakers awake. In that light, 
the latest one may not be all bad news. At 
least it cannot breed more chaos than there 
already was. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE CONGRESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 67, Senate Concurrent Resolution 2, 
the so-called Monroney resolution, and 
that it be made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be read. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 2) to establish a joint committee on 
the organization of the Congress, was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there is here- 
by established a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress (hereinafter 
referred to as the committee) to be com- 
posed of six Members of the Senate (not 
more than three of whom shall be members 
of the majority party) to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, and six Members 
of the House of Representatives (not more 
than three of whom shall be members of the 
majority party) to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. The 
committee shall select a chairman and a vice 
chairman from among its members. No rec- 
ommendation shall be made by the commit- 
tee except upon a majority vote of the Mem- 
bers representing each House, taken sepa- 
rately. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall make a full 
and complete study of the organization and 
operation of the Congress of the United 
States and shall recommend improvements 
in such organization and operation with a 
view toward strengthening the Congress, 
simplifying its operations, improving its rela- 
tionships with other branches of the United 
States Government, and enabling it better to 
meet its responsibilities under the Constitu- 
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tion, This study shall include, but shall not 
be limited to, the organization and operation 
of each House of Congress; the relationship 
between the two Houses; the relationships 
between the Congress and other branches of 
the Government; the employment and re- 
muneration of officers and employees of the 
respective Houses and officers and employees 
of the committees and Members of Congress; 
and the structure of, and the relationships 
between, the various standing, special, and 
select committees of the Congress: Provided, 
That nothing in this concurrent resolution 
shall be construed to authorize the commit- 
tee to make any recommendations with re- 
spect to the rules, parliamentary procedure, 
practices, and/or precedents of either House, 
or the consideration of any matter on the 
floor of either House: Provided further, That 
the language employed herein shall not pro- 
hibit the committee from studying and rec- 
ommending the consolidations and reorga- 
nization of committees. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to sit and act at such places and times during 
the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods 
of the Eighty-ninth Congress, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
Oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures, as it deems advisable. 

(b) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants as it deems nec- 
essary and advisable. 

(c) The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $150,000 through January 31, 
1966, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers signed by the 
chairman. 

(d) The committee shall report from time 
to time to the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives the results of its study, together 
with it recommendations, the first report 
being made not later than one hundred and 
twenty days after the effective date of this 
concurrent resolution. If the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, or both, are in re- 
cess or have adjourned, the report shall be 
made to the Secretary of the Senate or the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, or 
both, as the case may be. All reports and 
findings of the committee shall, when re- 
ceived, be referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the Senate and the 
appropriate committees of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 


VA ADMINISTRATOR, WILLIAM J. 
DRIVER APPLAUDS GI BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, in 
the course of past hearings conducted on 
the cold war GI bill the Subcommittee 
on Veterans’ Affairs has had the privi- 
lege of hearing testimony from numer- 
ous outstanding leaders in both the arts 
and the sciences in support of this 
worthy and necessary legislation. Many 
of these prominent citizens look back 
with pride upon the fact that without 
the valuable economic assistance pro- 
vided them by the GI bills of World War 
II and the Korean war, they would have 
been unable to further their education 
and thus attain the positions of leader- 
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ship and responsibility which they 
occupy today. 

One of these prominent leaders on the 
American scene who recognizes the value 
of the GI bills is the new Administrator 
of the Veterans’ Administration, Mr. 
William J. Driver. Mr. Driver expressed 
his personal indebtedness to the GI bill 
in an illuminating article which ap- 
peared in the February 1965 issue of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars magazine. 
He said he might not have finished law 
school and probably would not now be 
Aamin trator had it not been for such 

8. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article indicating Mr. 
Driver's recognition of the benefits pro- 
vided by the GI bill be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New VA ADMINISTRATOR: WILLIAM J. DRIVER 


At 8 a.m. on January 4, William J. Driver 
walked across the hall from his old office, 
crossed the threshold of another marked 
Administrator, and assumed his duties as 
head of the largest independent agency of 
the U.S. Government. 

Those steps set a first. 

As the President commented, when he an- 
nounced his intention in late December to 
nominate the Deputy Administrator to suc- 
ceed John S. Gleason, Jr., as Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, Mr. Driver is the first 
Federal career official to direct the affairs of 
America’s former servicemen and women. 

Mr. Driver, at 46, is the second youngest 
VA Administrator, Gleason was 45 when he 
took the oath of office in 1961. 

Gleason’s resignation, effective January 1, 
was tendered to allow him to resume a bank- 
ing career and direct other business enter- 
prises in Chicago. 

The announcement of Driver's appoint- 
ment was highly pleasing to officers of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars who actively sup- 
ported his nomination to the high post. He 
is a life member of VFW Post 8816, Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

The new Administrator is a 6-foot-3, 190 
pound veteran of World War II and Korea 
who has spent 16 years in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Driver has a common interest with the 8 
million World War II veterans who took ad- 
vantage of the GI bill to further their edu- 
cation and reclaim the classroom oppor- 
tunities they lost temporarily while in uni- 
form. Early after his association with the 
VA in Washington, he attended law school 
at night under the GI measure and earned 
his LL.B. degree in 1952. 

A grateful beneficiary of this wartime leg- 
islation, he told newsmen shortly after the 
announcement of his appointment as Ad- 
ministrator: 

“I wouldn't have made it through law 
school without the GI bill. So you might 
say I wouldn’t be here today without it.” 

The new Administrator's earlier education 
was received in his native Rochester, N.Y., 
where he was graduated from high school 
and from Niagara University. At Niagara he 
underwrote his college expenses by working 
with a Rochester insurance firm before re- 
ceiving his degree in business administra- 
tion cum laude in 1941, 

Administrator Driver served during World 
War II as a commissioned officer with Head- 
quarters, Adjutant General, European 
Theater, from 1942 until his separation in 
1946. His military decorations include recog- 
nition from Great Britain, France, and the 
United States. He holds the Legion of Merit, 
the Bronze Star, the Order of the British 
Empire and the French Croix de Guerre, 
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Driver joined the VA in 1946 as special as- 
sistant to the Assistant Administrator for 
Contact and Administrative Services. 

During the Korean conflict he returned to 
duties with the U.S. Army and served with 
the office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1. 
He returned to the VA in August 1953. 

His postwar VA career included duties with 
the Compensation and Pension Service, and 
later as Chief Benefits Director before be- 
comune Deputy Administrator in February 
1961. 

Driver holds the VA’s two highest awards: 
The Exceptional Service Medal and the Meri- 
torlous Service Medal. 

His distinguished record of service won 
for him, at our 1964 National Convention, 
the VFW Medal of Merit and these richly 
earned words from Past Commander in Chief 
Joseph J. Lombardo: “In appreciation of 
your personal cooperation with the VFW 
and for your exemplary record as an ex- 
ceptionally able administrator recognized as 
one of the top career officials in the Federal 
Government. 

The National Civil Service League also took 
cognizance of Mr. Driver’s unique achieve- 
ments by giving him its Career Service Award 
as one of the 10 outstanding men in Federal 
public service. 

On the occasion of that honor, Gleason told 
Driver that “Your selection for a 1964 Career 
Civil Service Award reflects two facts. Pri- 
marily, of course, the selection stems from 
the significant contributions that you have 
made in your 16 years with the Veterans’ 
Administration, most notably your initiating 
or bringing to fruition: 

“A new veterans pension law, Public Law 
86-211, which is more equitable to veterans 
and taxpayers. 

“The work measurement and performance 
standards program which provides knowledge 
essential in improving our ability to render 
service. 

“The large scale application to veterans 
benefits of automatic data processing and the 
establishment of a new Department of Data 
Management to assure achievement of the 
full potential of advanced electronic man- 
agement tools. 

“Equally important, your selection for this 
high award is in reality a tribute to the 
quality and dedication of the employees of 
the Veterans’ Administration. The honor 
you have won further confirms the conclu- 
sion I reached shortly after I became Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs: That in my 
years of experience in banking and business, 
and in military affairs, I have never known 
a group more devoted, diligent, and produc- 
tive than those who serve their country 
through their work in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration.” 

Mr. Driver is in hearty agreement with 
that evaluation of VA employees. 

They're a great group of people,” Driver 
declared. “Their teamwork and devotion to 
duty has astounded every Administrator. I 
am aware that the Administrator gives broad 
policy guidance in the conduct of VA opera- 
tions, but it is the individual employee who 
gives the Veterans’ Administration a con- 
tinuity of purpose to the humanitarian serv- 
ice for which our agency exists.” 

During his 16 years of association with the 
VA and his steady advancement to more im- 
portant duties, Driver has been eminently 
successful at thinking for himself and en- 
couraging others to think for themselves. 
The popular cliches of conformity just don’t 
fit him. His years in Government service 
have sharpened his sense of the critical im- 
portance of teamwork whether it be high- 
level administrative decisions or direct per- 
sonal service to veterans. But he has never 
lost sight of the value and role of each in- 
dividual on the team, 

And he has never lost sight of the mission 
of the VA. 
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“We are in business to provide high-quality 
service to which our veterans and their de- 
pendents are entitled,” he has said. “The 
VA is a big agency which produces a lot of 
statistics, but we do not deal in statistics. 
We deal with human beings. The statistics 
are but a measuring rod of the individual 
human impact that VA makes each day and 
each hour on the important, individual con- 
cerns of people.” 


THE ALABAMA TRAGEDY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
we cannot win the war for liberty and 
democracy and freedom of opportunity 
around the world by losing it at home. 
Every lash of a bullwhip on human flesh 
in Alabama will cost us in treasure and 
likely in blood, all around the world. 
The tragic events in Alabama yesterday, 
on what should have been a day of 
prayer and meditation, the first Sunday 
in Lent, will hurt us more than losing 
two battles in Vietnam. 

As a southerner in the tradition of 
George Washington, George Mason, and 
Thomas Jefferson, I abhor this brutality 
which so smears the good name of one 
of the fairest sections of our land. 
Shame on you, George Wallace, for the 
wet ropes that bruised the muscles, for 
the bullwhips which cut the flesh, for 
the clubs that broke the bones, for the 
tear gas that blinded, burned, and 
choked into insensibility. 

These Americans so brutally attacked 
yesterday sought only their constitu- 
tional right to vote. They did not re- 
sist arrest. While I do not condone 
lawlessness or defiance of law and order, 
I abhor the violent and brutal attack 
upon Americans who attempt only to 
march peacefully. 

George Wallace should pattern his 
conduct on that of real southerners, like 
George Washington, George Mason, 
George Wythe, and Alabama’s own Jus- 
tice Hugo Black. Let him join great 
spirits like Thomas Jefferson and Robert 
E. Lee with a vision for the future. He 
needs to atone for the shame he has 
brought to Alabama, to my beloved 
Southland, and the injury he has 
brought to the Nation. 


TEXAS SENATOR SUPPORTS 
GUADALUPE MOUNTAINS NA- 
TIONAL PARK 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I doubt whether any conservation pro- 
posal before Congress has more complete 
support of all concerned than the bill 
establishing a Guadalupe Mountains 
National Park in Texas. The creation 
of this national park as proposed in my 
bill, S. 295, is favored by the Department 
of the Interior and the National Park 
Service, the principal landowner affected, 
the surrounding communities and gov- 
ernmental units. All are agreed on the 
need for preservation of these beautiful 
forested mountains, including the high- 
est peak in Texas, as a national park. 

As further evidence of the widespread 
support for this park, I have a copy of a 
resolution recently adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the Texas Legislature which asks 
the Congress to enact this legislation 
“with all deliberate speed.” This resolu- 
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tion was authored by State Senator Snel- 
son of El Paso and Deen Kennard of 
Fort Worth, both able State sena- 
tors. I ask the unanimous consent that 
the text of the resolution be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 44 
Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to establish, in west 

Texas, the Guadalupe Mountains National 

Park 

Whereas there is pending in the Congress 
of the United States several bills having for 
their purpose the creation of a Guadalupe 
Mountains National Park; and 

Whereas the creation of the Guadalupe 
Mountains National Park has been recom- 
mended by the Southwest Regional Office of 
the National Park Service to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior; and 

Whereas Mr. J. C. Hunter, Jr., of Abilene, 
Tex., has expressed a desire to sell his 71,790- 
acre ranch in the Guadalupe Mountains 
region located near the northern border of 
west Texas between Odessa and El Paso; and 

Whereas Mr. J. ©. Hunter, Jr., has ex- 
pressed the further desire that this ranch 
be used for parks and public recreational 
purposes; and 

Whereas it has been further recommended 
by the Southwest Regional Office of the Na- 
tional Park Service that the J. O. Hunter, Jr., 
ranch be purchased for the formation of such 
& park; and 

Whereas Mr. Wallace Pratt has donated to 
the National Park Service 5,632 acres of land 
in the northern McKittrick Canyon area in 
New Mexico, immediately north of and ad- 
jacent to the Hunter ranch, which donated 
Pratt land alone is inadequate for develop- 
ment as a national park; and 

Whereas the area offers a natural game and 
fish preserve for its various species of wild- 
life including bear, lion, elk, bighorn sheep, 
deer, turkey, and smaller birds, and the only 
fresh water mountain trout stream in the 
State; and 

Whereas the proposed Quadalupe Moun- 
tains National Park would complement and 
adjoin the Lincoln National Forest and the 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park areas in New 
Mexico; and 

Whereas the current rate of growth of our 
cities and our population creates a demand 
for additional recreational areas; and 

Whereas a national park in the Guadalupe 
Mountains would prove to be an economic 
benefit to the citizens of this State, attract- 
ing many tourists to the area: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Teras (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 
States is respectfully urged to enact the re- 
quired legislation with all deliberate speed 
to purchase land and establish the Guada- 
lupe Mountains National Park in Texas and 
New Mexico; and be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this con- 
current resolution be furnished to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to each of this State’s 
Representatives to the Congress, and to the 
Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States. 


ESTONIA AND LITHUANIA COM- 
MEMORATE THEIR INDEPEND- 
ENCE DAYS WHILE THEY REMAIN 
IN CAPTIVITY 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 

too often many of us are prone to take 

our freedom for granted and it is through 
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joining in the celebration of independ- 
ence days with those unfortunate coun- 
tries that are in captivity, that we are 
reminded of our treasured liberties. 

One of the most inspiring periods in 
history was that following the First 
World War, when there was an upsurge 
of self-determination and a fight for 
freedom by many countries, including 
these two Baltic countries of Estonia and 
Lithuania. President Woodrow Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, and his declaration for 
self-determination, helped spark this 
drive for freedom around the world. 

It is among the great tragedies of the 
Second World War that many countries 
were occupied by the Red Army, and then 
subsequently incorporated into the So- 
viet Union. When these countries were 
robbed of their freedom and lost their 
independence, our sympathy was inten- 
sified for them, and we did all in our 
power to assist them in remaining free 
from Communist tyranny. 

We join the American citizens of these 
countries in their hope and determina- 
tion for the future that once again they 
might enjoy the fruits of achievement 
which can only be attained by a free 
country. 

LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


February 16 marked the 47th anniver- 
sary of Lithuanian Independence Day. 
Since the end of the First World War, 
American citizens of Lithuanian ances- 
try have annually celebrated their inde- 
pendence, and we have joined them for 
several reasons. During the years when 
Lithuania was a free and independent 
country, we joined hands with them in 
this annual event, confirming the close 
and warm friendship existing between 
our two countries. This tradition en- 
dures as a token of admiration and 
appreciation for the signal services our 
Lithuanian-American citizens rendered 
to their adopted country during both 
world wars as gallant fighters in our 
forces. Another reason for our celebra- 
tion is our admiration for Lithuania’s 
constant struggle for freedom, and their 
remarkable performance in rebuilding 
their war-ravaged land. 

In recognition of the distinct contri- 
butions some of our Lithuanian-Amer- 
icans have made to our way of life, and 
enriched our heritage, I would like to 
mention the distinguished composer of 
Boston, Misas Petrauskas; the famed 
operatic singer of the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York, Miss Anna Kaska; 
and two well-known jurists and highly 
gifted public servants, Judge Casimir 
Kriauciunas “Kay” of the Superior 
Court of Seattle, Wash., and Judge John 
T. Zuris of the Chicago municipal court. 
On the 47th anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence, I gladly join all Lithu- 
anian-Americans in their celebration. 

ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 

February 24 marked the 47th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the 
Estonian Republic. Although the life 
of this young republic was unfortunately 
short, during its two decades of freedom, 
the Estonians distinguished themselves 
by their economic progress, as well as 
their educational, artistic, and cultural 
achievements. 
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After years of oppression by czarist 
Russia, it appeared that this industrious 
and imaginative people had finally se- 
cured their freedom. On November 15, 
1918, Lenin declared all peoples of for- 
mer czarist Russia free to secede from 
Russia. Thirteen days later, in a com- 
plete breach of promise, Soviet troops 
invaded Estonia. The people of that 
diminutive nation rose to face the 
armies of the neighboring giant and in 
a display of heroism seldom equaled in 
modern times, repelled the invader for 
14 months. On February 2, 1920, the 
Soviet Union signed a peace treaty, re- 
nouncing all rights of sovereignty over 
Estonia. 

Estonia then adopted a democratic 
constitution, and in 1921 was admitted 
to the League of Nations. Thus, in the 
field of both domestic and foreign 
affairs, Estonia was establishing herself 
in a most progressive and admirable 
fashion. Since that time, however, the 
Russians have again occupied Estonia, a 
most regrettable event. 

It is with great sympathy and admira- 
tion that we join in celebrating this 
independence day with all Estonian- 
Americans. 


THE NEED FOR A HOUSING AND UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
what can we do to achieve America the 
beautiful? 

This is the question I hear everywhere 
I go these days. Today, America is more 
conscious than ever in its history of the 
need to correct the ugliness, devastation, 
neglect, dreariness, and downright dirti- 
ness that assail our eyes in some places 
where we may live or travel in the United 
States. And, accordingly, we have be- 
come more conscious than ever of the 
need to do something about this neglect 
before it is too late. 

For more than three centuries we have 
been devastating this great land of ours— 
polluting its waters, neglecting its cities, 
ripping out its forests, despoiling its hill- 
sides, junking up its roadsides. We have, 
to be sure, let our consciences be our 
guides on relatively few occasions. We 
have legislated laws for saving and re- 
storing National and State parks, begun 
some tentative legislation on clean water, 
and approved legislation for urban re- 
newal and open space preservation in 
our cities. 

And—let me make abundantly clear— 
we have made real progress in these di- 
rections. I shudder to think what Amer- 
ica would look like without these laws and 
the actions taken to carry them out. In 
urban renewal, for example, we have 
made an excellent beginning in rebuild- 
ing our cities. During the past 4 years 
under Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, 
urban renewal has made tremendous 
strides. Some 800 cities are now under- 
taking 1,800 projects. From the slums 
of yesteryear are now arising residential 
and nonresidential buildings and even 
whole new neighborhoods, cleaner, more 
efficient and more livable than ever 
before. 

The program for open space acquisi- 
tion has achieved remarkable results for 
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a program so new. In its brief 4-year 
history of helping cities acquire open 
space in urban areas, 300 applications 
have been approved, for a total of 125,- 
773 acres that have been purchased. 
These will be saved for recreation, 
scenic, historic, and conservation pur- 
poses for generations to come. 

This is a good record—but it is not 
nearly good enough. To rescue America 
from being made the not-so-beautiful, 
before it is too late, will require much 
more than merely measures to repair the 
ravages of past neglect and indifference. 
We must also look to the future—to the 
vast population growth of our children 
and our children’s children, and their 
needs for industrial growth, highways, 
elbow room, recreation, and beauty. 

That is why I am urging passage of 
the President’s Housing and Urban De- 
velopment program as outlined in his 
message. He urges that we undertake 
the achievement of America the beauti- 
ful on the comprehensive scale that is 
needed. Such legislation would: 

Continue and expand authorization 
for urban renewal, so that more deteri- 
orated sections of our older cities can 
be renewed and revitalized. 

Continue and expand the open space 
program, so that more acreage can be 
saved before it is used up for highways 
and housing developments that could be 
built elsewhere. 

Authorize new programs for helping 
cities meet their problems of urban 
growth—mass transportation, water and 
sewer systems, urban service facilities, 
and urban planning. 

In this way, and only in this broad- 
scale fashion can we hope to remove from 
the face of America the neglected spots 
that now mar once shining vistas. 

Fortunately, we have as President a 
great leader who has both seen the peril 
in our wasted resources, and pointed the 
way to better living. President John- 
son’s message on the cities’ problems of- 
fers the American people a great oppor- 
tunity to formulate a legislative pro- 
gram for coping with our needs for 
beauty and orderliness, and for carrying 
out many of the renewal and conserva- 
tion practices we have been preaching 
for so long. A program, in short, for 
achieving America the beautiful. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE CONGRESS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
2) to establish a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 2. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning 
business was concluded when Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 2 was laid before 
the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 45) to amend 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
Act to authorize the United States to par- 
ticipate in an increase in the resources 
of the Fund for Special Operations of 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 
I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report see House pro- 
ceedings of March 4, 1965, p. 4205, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senate version of this bill contained two 
provisions not found in the House ver- 
sion. The first of these, in effect, applied 
to the Fund for Special Operations of 
the Bank, the terms of the Hickenlooper 
amendment to the Foreign Assistance 
Act, which prohibits assistance to coun- 
tries expropriating American property 
without compensation. The second re- 
quired dollar repayment of one-third of 
the loans made from the U.S. contribu- 
tion to the Fund for Special Operations. 

The conference agreement retains the 
first of these Senate provisions in modi- 
fied form, but does not retain the second. 
The modification made in the first clears 
up a technical ambiguity and also limits 
the effect of the amendment to the U.S. 
dollar contribution provided by this bill. 
As passed by the Senate, the amendment 
would also have applied to Latin Ameri- 
can contributions; and the conferees felt 
that this was not the proper thing to do. 

The House conferees were adamant in 
their opposition to the one-third dollar 
repayment requirement in the Senate 
bill, and the Senate conferees receded. 

Thus the conference report contains 
in substance 50 percent of the changes 
made by the Senate in the House bill, 
and this seems to me a fair compromise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I see no 
representative from the minority mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee present in the Chamber. Has the 
rian from Arkansas consulted with 

em? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. They all agreed. 
The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN] were members of the confer- 
ence. The provision with regard to ex- 
propriation concerned the so-called 
Hickenlooper amendment which the 
Senator from Iowa proposed to the For- 
eign Aid Act. The Senator was present. 
He approved the slightly modified ver- 
sion. The only change of substance is 
with respect to the return of the loans 
in dollars, which applied to the return 
of loans from Latin-American countries. 
The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] approved this version of it. 

Mr. COOPER. The amendment would 
protect the Hickenlooper amendment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In effect it does. 
Of course, the policy of our representa- 
tive is already that. He stated it. The 
Secretary of the Treasury stated that 
that is the policy. But this provision 
puts it into the law. I do not know what 
more one could want. 

Mr. COOPER. I did not see the Sena- 
tor from Iowa present, and that is why I 
asked the question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He was a member 
of the conference. I assume he is not 
present because he has no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. I assume so. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
had considerable doubt about the desira- 
bility of this legislation when it came 
before the Senate. My doubt was based 
upon its seeming like another attempt 
to pull the wool over the eyes of our col- 
leagues and the American people, in the 
matter of foreign aid. 

We remember the great publicity 
which followed when the President sent 
to Congress the current foreign aid bill, 
several weeks ago. It was presented to 
the Congress as a “barebones” bill, re- 
questing the lowest amount asked for 
since the beginning of the foreign aid 
program. This was widely hailed in the 
newspapers both in editorials and news 
stories. I recall that both the local 
morning and afternoon newspapers 
headlined that this was the lowest 
amount on record. But a few weeks 
later came another request, the one we 
are again considering today, which 
would add $750 million to the amount 
to be expended in foreign aid. It em- 
bodies the additional objection from my 
standpoint that it is taking control over 
foreign aid from Congress and turning it 
over to international banks. After they 
get the American taxpayers’ dollars they 
can dispose of these funds as they see fit. 
Congress will have lost all control. This 
is part of a steady drive to erode the 
power of Congress. 

I had great reservations about that, 
and expressed them on the floor of the 
Senate on February 24 and 25. How- 
ever, I felt that the bill should be sup- 
ported, despite my reservations, provided 
it could be improved by amendment. 

One amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. MorsE] was de- 
signed to take care of a rather flagrant 
omission; namely, that the provisions of 
the Hickenlooper amendment, which 
would withdraw aid when a country con- 
fiscated American property and expro- 
priated it without adequate compensa- 
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tion, was not protected in the bill. The 
Hickenlooper amendment is an estab- 
lished policy in foreign aid. Why this 
attempt to nullify it in a new piece of 
foreign aid legislation? 

It also struck me that we were giving 
away this additional amount of foreign 
aid too generously by making it possible 
for such loans to be repaid in soft cur- 
rencies of the countries involved. 
Whether they are cruzeiros, soles, or 
pesos, they are often depreciated and 
unstable currencies, and so often when 
we talk about a loan, it may turn out not 
to be a loan at all. 

In addition, the usefulness of these 
currencies is limited. They stay in the 
country to which the loan is made. We 
cannot take them out. We have to keep 
them there. The problem of the great 
accumulation of such currencies was 
treated by me analytically in a 472-page 
report which I made on 10 countries in 
the Middle East, 2 years ago. The prob- 
lem of these accumulating currencies 
will become increasingly difficult. 

One of the obvious reforms or improve- 
ments, it seemed to me, that could be 
made in the legislation would be to insure 
that some of the loans would be paid back 
in hard currency, American dollars, so 
the loans would not be a double loss for 
the American taxpayers. 

My distinguished colleague from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] offered what I thought 
was a reasonable amendment; namely, 
that 50 percent of the loans should be 
repaid in dollars. This amendment 
failed of adoption by a single vote. I 
think the vote was 43 to 42 against it. 

That vote was so close that it seemed 
obvious that there was substantial sup- 
port for this policy. I therefore offered 
a more moderate amendment, providing 
that one-third of the money loaned un- 
der that legislation would not be paid in 
soft currencies, but in dollars. That 
amendment was agreed to by a vote of 
40 to 32. 

Now I find that in conference, as so 
often happens, that amendment was de- 
leted. The American taxpayers have 
been taken for another ride. I had a col- 
loquy with the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] the other day. He assured 
me that these amendments were always 
duly considered. I have no doubt that 
they are, and that they were. I have no 
doubt that they were discussed. Yet I 
find it difficult to understand why 
amendments which have such good sup- 
port are so often subject to short shrift 
in conference. It has been humorously 
stated that there are not two but three 
bodies here—the Senate, the House, and 
the conference committee. We have seen 
the same thing happen again and again. 
Last year an amendment was adopted to 
deny aid to that estimable creature, Dic- 
tator Sukarno of Indonesia, which 
passed the Senate by a very large ma- 
jority. Although our continuing support 
to Sukarno is a scandal, some of us sus- 
pected the amendment would go out in 
conference. It did. It has happened 
again and again. 

I would hope that someday that a 
point of view which is supported by a 
majority of the Senate or the House 
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would get proper recognition in confer- 
ence, I am sure my friend from Arkan- 
sas will continue to say that these 
amendments receive proper considera- 
tion and are discussed in conference. 
But the chances of their survival seem to 
be very slight. 

I voted for the bill with some hesita- 
tion, for reasons I have given. It seemed 
to me that we had gotten some reforms 
and improvements when the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon to 
put the Hickenlooper amendment in it, 
was accepted, together with my modest 
amendment providing that one-third of 
the loans be returned in dollars. There- 
fore, not to be unreasonable and grateful 
for small favors, I voted for the bill. 

I regret to say that since there is so 
little left in the way of improving amend- 
ments, my reservations about the bill are 
still valid, and I shall feel obliged to vote 
against the conference report. The time 
has come when we must take a much 
more realistic view of the foreign aid pro- 
gram. It is altogether too large. Much 
of it is wasteful. I have not been un- 
sympathetic to it. I have supported it, 
but I have also tried to improve it. 
Some of my amendments have been 
adopted. Vast sums of money are going 
out of the country. Congress has more 
or less abdicated its authority to the Ex- 
ecutive on the assumption, always voiced, 
that the President is in charge of foreign 
policy. I do not deny that. The state- 
ment is true as far as policy is concerned. 

On the other hand, an entirely new ele- 
ment entered into foreign policy be- 
ginning with the Marshall plan, and 
that was the use of vast sums of money 
as an instrument of foreign policy. 
Such an element did not exist before 1947. 
Prior to that time, the function of Con- 
gress, and particularly of the Senate, 
was to approve treaties by a two-thirds 
vote, or to disapprove them, and to con- 
firm the appointments of Foreign Service 
officers and State Department officials; 
and that was about all. 

(At this point Mr. Burnrck took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr.GRUENING. That was the extent 
of the advising and consenting which 
the Senate practiced. But since the be- 
ginning of the Marshall plan 18 years 
ago we started using vast sums of 
money—billions of dollars in our foreign 
aid program. We learned this morning 
that the total amount to date is in the 
neighborhood of $111 billion. 

Congress has a constitutional duty to 
be vigilant over the expenditures of sums 
of money especially of this magnitude, 
and to express its approval or disap- 
proval of the use of our people’s funds. 

The way Congress has been function- 
ing, it has little to say about it now. 
We find that foreign aid budgets are 
vague and often elusive. The purposes 
which are often alleged before the 
congressional committees are not neces- 
sarily carried out. Granted, there is 
need for flexibility and for modification, 
but in foreign aid we have departed 
from the wise formula we adopt in con- 
nection with domestic legislation. We 
should try to apply the same procedure 
abroad that we have established at 
home. 
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In domestic legislation, suppose a small 
appropriation is desired. Let us say the 
National Park Service wishes to build a 
ranger cabin at a cost of $50,000 or 
$100,000. That request has to go through 
regular established processes. First the 
request originates in the appropriate de- 
partment—in this case, the Department 
of the Interior—and then it goes to the 
appropriate committee, which would be 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, which holds a hearing and listens 
to the reasons for and the reasons against 
approval of the request. 

Let us suppose that the request is au- 
thorized. It then goes before the sub- 
committee on appropriations dealing 
with that agency which then must ap- 
prove the request. The request then goes 
to the full Committee on Appropriations 
for approval or disapproval; and then it 
comes before the whole body and then 
this procedure is repeated in the other 
body. In other words, there are four 
steps to this procedure in each House. 
These four steps—although they may be 
cut short—take place before the funds 
are available for expenditure. 

That is the constitutional process. 
That is the method by which we in the 
Congress are able to control expenditures. 

We do not go through such a pro- 
cedure with foreign aid. This is left 
largely to the discretion of the Executive 
in matters of money, which I maintain 
are no less and primarily the business and 
the concern of Congress. 

For those reasons, I view with alarm 
and with sorrow the escalation of the for- 
eign aid program, which we have been 
told is a bare-bones program. This is 
not the end of the program, however, be- 
cause in addition, there are all kinds of 
other spigots—to which I have previously 
referred—by which foreign aid will be 
ladled out all over the world. There are 
the various banking institutions, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank, the Export-Import Bank, the In- 
ternational Development Fund, the In- 
ter-American Bank, and so on. Many of 
these loans are made on very loose terms. 
There have been arguments on the floor 
of the Senate repeatedly over the matter 
of interest rates. I can understand the 
reason why a loan on very generous terms 
should be made to a poor country on a 
project that is not self-sustaining—let 
us say for schools, or roads, or hospi- 
tals—and that the most generous terms 
possible should be used, although in those 
circumstances we had better make a 
grant. But the same generous terms 
have also been used for revenue-produc- 
ing projects. 

Two years ago, I happened to be in 
Cairo and was present when the U.S. 
Ambassador at that time signed a proj- 
ect with the appropriate Egyptian offi- 
cials for a loan of $30 million to build a 
powerplant in west Cairo. A power- 
plant is a revenue-producing, self-sus- 
taining profitable enterprise. The min- 
ute it starts generating power, it pro- 
duces revenue, particularly in this case, 
because with Dictator Nasser the people 
of Cairo would have to pay whatever 
rates he decided to impose. In other 
words, it was a sure thing. 

However, the terms of that particular 
loan were that no repayment on the prin- 
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cipal would be made for 10 years, and 
then at three-quarters of 1 percent in- 
terest for the remaining 30 years. That 
means that in the first 10 years, when 
there is no repayment on principal—and 
we were borrowing money from the 
American people at 4-percent interest 
more or less—we were actually making a 
concealed grant of many millions of 
dollars. So by the time that loan is re- 
paid we shall not only have been lending 
them $30 million but. we shall also lose 
the difference between the 4 percent in- 
terest on money borrowed from the 
American people, and the three-quarters 
of 1 percent interest we would make on 
the loan. There will be a concealed 
grant of well over half the face value of 
the so-called loan. 

There are many situations of this kind 
that the Senate should consider. For 
that reason, I believe that it is time we 
bring these facts out into the open. I 
intend to do so again and again. I in- 
tend to show that this is not a barebones 
program, that this is not the last spigot 
which Congress will be asked to approve. 

We have just passed the coffee pro- 
gram for the second time, the objective 
being to help the Latin American coffee- 
growing countries. It will undoubtedly 
increase coffee prices for the American 
housewife. The price of coffee will go 
up. I voted for the program neverthe- 
less because I thought, on balance, that 
it was desirable, and that the coffee-pro- 
ducing countries should have this assur- 
ance of stability for their major product. 
But it is in effect another contribution 
to foreign aid. Yet we are being asked 
that we must give more and more and 
more. When we study the program in 
detail, as I have, we find that much of the 
money is wasted and there will be great 
inflation in recipient countries with little 
sustained effort to combat it. We have 
been through this situation several times 
with Brazil. In the case of a country so 
rich in natural resources we have had 
runaway inflation. Everytime there is 
a new government, we are told that now 
things are to be different, that it will now 
reform, that stringent measures will be 
introduced to help the economy, that 
taxes will be levied, and inflation will be 
checked. 

Accordingly, we advance another $100 
million or more to the new government. 
Of course, these loans will go by default. 
Of course we do not permit such a harsh 
term to be used. When the repayment 
falls due the debt is refunded, which is 
a euphemism for postponing the day of 
judgment. 

Yesterday, I was reading in the paper 
that the austerity measures and reforms 
on the basis of which the last Brazilian 
Government came up and received a bil- 
lion dollar credit, are likely to go by the 
board, because the people of Brazil are 
now wearying of the restrictions. That 
would not be surprising. It has happened 
time and again, and will continue to 
happen unless we become more vigilant 
and more concerned for the American 
taxpayer, and a little more vigilant about 
our dollars—which we have not been. 

I believe that this latest piece of 
legislation, with virtually the only dras- 
tic reform—the Hickenlooper amend- 
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ment, which the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse]. secured—is merely a con- 
tinuation of policy already established, 
which the bill, without his amendment, 
would have scrapped. Therefore, I of- 
fered this small amendment, this very 
reasonable amendment in the Senate 
that one-third of the funds should be 
repaid in hard currency. But it has been 
taken out in conference. Under those 
circumstances, I do not see how I can 
conscientiously vote for the conference 
report. I may be alone in this view, al- 
though I understand that the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morsre]—who is on 
his way to the Capitol—will have some- 
thing to say on the subject. I doubt 
that he will support it, although, of 
course, I am not privileged to speak for 
him; but I believe that those of us who 
wish to see the foreign aid program suc- 
ceed, who feel that the Alliance for 
Progress is a desirable program, that its 
purposes are high and its objectives com- 
mendable, must’ feel that we have a 
right to expect better administration, 
greater vigilance, less extravagance, and 
a consideration of the reciprocity which 
was voiced by President Kennedy when 
he launched the Alliance for Progress, 
and was made an integral part of the 
agreement at Punta del Este. 

We receive optimistic reports that tax 
programs are being entered into, but 
when we study the reports, we find that 
the programs are not being enforced and 
that taxes are not being collected. We 
also find that land reform programs have 
been entered into, but when we study the 
land reform program, we find that it 
consists of giving the poor, disinherited 
underdogs of the population some worth- 
less arid land in an area where one could 
not grow a bean. 

We need to be more vigilant with a 
foreign aid program which is so large. 
Actually, instead of it being $3.3 billion, 
as announced in the President’s mes- 
sage, we shall find it to be about twice 
that amount or more. That is not my 
own judgment. That is the information 
furnished by the agency itself and by 
the State Department. It runs close to 
$7 billion. 

The public does not know that. The 
Congress does not always know it, either; 
but I believe that it is important for 
Congress to take cognizance of this fact 
and be more realistic about the money 
it is sending abroad. 

There are a great many domestic 
needs which we cannot fulfill. The 
President has sent to us many mag- 
nificent domestic programs, all of which 
I favor. Among such programs are the 
anti-poverty program, the beautifica- 
tion program, the housing program, and 
the educational program. 

It is rather disappointing when we 
see the budgetary items to carry out 
these programs, to note that they seem 
to fall far short of the needs. I was to 
testify this morning before an appro- 
priations subcommittee dealing with 
various Alaska items. I find that here, 
there, and everywhere else, cuts are 
being made which seriously impair the 
programs. 

We have striking examples of these, 
and it is happening all over the coun- 
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try. Two years ago a Forest Research 
Laboratory was established on the cam- 
pus of the University of Alaska. This 
was the first time that an effort had 
been made to do something about 
studying with a view to conserving and 
utilizing the vast interior forests of 
Alaska, which cover an amazing 200,000 
square miles of land, a little less than 
a third of the area of Alaska. Those 
forests do not include the two national 
forests along the coast. In this vast 
interior great timber stands of white and 
black spruce, poplar, aspen, cottonwood, 
and other trees, are largely going to 
waste. We do not know very much 
about them. Some of them are being 
ravaged by insects, and others are being 
destroyed by fires. There is also the 
problem of marketing their products. 

The laboratory was designed to study 
these problems, and it projected projects 
for combating destruction by fire, de- 
struction by insects, and ascertaining 
how to process and market the timber. 
What happened? The laboratory was 
established with a presumed budget for 
14 researchers, scientists. The Bureau of 
the Budget allowed only four. Last 
year they allowed only four, and again 
this year only four. 

How absurd that is, when the need is 
so obvious, and when it represents such 
a great investment. If we could utilize 
these vast stands of timber effectively, 
it would be a revenue produced for State 
and Nation, a boost to employment, a 
conservation measure, 

At the same time, the Bureau of the 
Budget has drastically reduced the per- 
sonnel in the Interior Department’s Bu- 
reau of Mines at Douglas, Alaska. 

Mining is neglected by the Federal 
Government and it, along with fisheries, 
is one of the stepchildren of our Govern- 
ment. 

I have often noted that if we treated 
the people who develop food from the 
sea the way we treat those who produce 
food from the land, the fisheries would 
have a better chance of surviving 
against foreign competition. 

There is a great inconsistency between 
the fine programs which the President 
has sent to Congress—and, as I have 
said, I am an enthusiastic supporter of 
them—and the very narrow, tight budg- 
etary allowances which have been made 
to carry out the programs. 

How can we beautify the landscape 
in Federal areas if there is no adequate 
means to carry out the program? Shall 
we merely talk about beautification? 

The same is true with respect to pollu- 
tion. There is a new pollution laboratory 
in Alaska, which is nearly completed. 
The amount projected to operate this 
facility is totally inadequate to carry out 
its function. 

All of this may be an indirect reason 
for my hesitating to vote more money to 
the foreign aid program, but I feel that 
all the circumstances justify my decision 
to vote against the conference report. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be very brief in 
my comments on the conference report. 
My views are very well known. I oppose 
the conference report. I shall vote 
against the conference report, or be re- 
corded against the conference report. So 
as far as I am concerned, I wish to say 
to the majority leader that I shall not 
ask for a yea-and-nay vote. I have no 
objection to a yea-and-nay vote, of 
course. But in a spirit of cooperation 
with the leadership, I shall not ask for 
it. We know that the conference report 
will be adopted because, by a substan- 
tial vote the other day, the Senate ap- 
proved this very unsound proposed legis- 
lation in the first instance. I know of no 
reason why we could expect that the will 
of the Senate would change on another 
yea-and-nay vote. So I shall recapitu- 
late my opposition to the conference re- 
port because of the bill that is attached 
to it. 

The conference report contains the 
substance of the amendment that I of- 
fered the other day. That amendment 
will extend the Hickenloper amendment 
to this particular bill. The American 
Board of Governors has 42 percent of the 
vote, which constitutes a veto power over 
loans in view of the requirement that 
they be approved by a two-thirds vote, 
Therefore, if the American representa- 
tive on the Board of Directors is pro- 
hibited by statute from supporting a loan 
in a case in which the Hickenlooper 
amendment applies, the loan, so far as 
American dollars are concerned, cannot 
be granted. I believe it is interesting 
that the conferees saw fit to clarify the 
amendment, as they put it, by making 
it perfectly clear that it would apply 
only to American dollars, and that our 
so-called allies in Latin America could 
go ahead and lend their money even 
though there was expropriation of 
American property without compensa- 
tion. 

But, on the other hand, I wish to be 
perfectly fair and to say that if they 
wish to demonstrate that that is the kind 
of lack of cooperation they would extend 
to the United States, the sooner we find 
that out the better. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Latin American Affairs, I now serve 
notice that if in any event a Latin Amer- 
ican country does that, it need not look 
to the senior Senator from Oregon for 
support in any request for funds by that 
country. Unless we can have coopera- 
tion from the Latin American countries 
in trying to bring to an end the tendency 
on the part of certain governments in 
Latin America to steal American prop- 
erty, with no intention of giving compen- 
sation for it—which is what happens in 
the case of expropriation when they do 
not want to give adequate compensation; 
they want to support thievery on the 
part of other countries in Latin Amer- 
ica—that is the way to serve notice on 
the American taxpayers that such is 
their desire. That will only add further 
fuel to the already blazing fire at the 
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grassroots of America on the part of the 
taxpayers of this country against the 
waste of American foreign aid. 

Mr. President, the retention of the 
principle of my amendment does not 
make the bill sufficiently suitable for me 
to vote for it, because the Gruening 
amendment was dropped. Even if the 
Gruening amendment had been retained, 
I would still vote against the bill because 
of the multilateral approach that it 
makes, and thereby sacrifices a very 
precious checking power of the Congress 
of the United States. 

My good friend the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and I are as 
far apart as opposites can be with regard 
to the administration of foreign aid in 
respect to his program, which he an- 
nounced on the floor of the Senate last 
week, all seeking to transfer more and 
more of our foreign aid administration 
into foreign bodies, because that is what 
these international bodies are. 

They do not even have the kind of 
check that we have in the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank. I will not go along with the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and other Senators who wish to 
continue to decrease the checking con- 
trol of the Congress of the United States 
in protecting the taxpayers’ interest in 
me to the administration of foreign 
aid. 

They have a perfect right to take that 
position, but I believe they are dead 
wrong. It is a new technique, a new 
device, a new strategy to take away from 
the American people, through their 
elected representatives, the checks they 
ought to have in the matter of wasteful 
foreign aid expenditure. The new pro- 
posal is that Congress should have an 
opportunity to pass on foreign aid only 
once every 2 years, although the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions would really prefer to have the 
check made only once every 4 years. 

I say, most respectfully, that I believe 
this action shows a growing fear of the 
checking power of Congress on the ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy which, in 
my judgment, is day by day and week 
by week taking the administration down 
the road to complete discredit. If the 
administration continues its present pol- 
icy of conducting an aggressive, un- 
called for war in South Vietnam, a 
shocking violation of international law, 
and if it continues the policy it has in 
mind in regard to foreign aid, by telling 
the American people that it is a bare- 
bones foreign aid program of some $3.380 
billion, when the foreign assistance pro- 
gram—and that is what we ought to talk 
about, because it is all foreign aid—is 
much nearer $7 billion, I say, as a Demo- 
crat, that if my party continues this 
foreign policy, it will go out of office, 4 
years hence, the most discredited admin- 
istration in the history of the Republic. 
I am satisfied as I go across the country 
that at the grassroots of America there 
is already rising an attitude of repudia- 
tion of the President’s policy. 

That is only a tiny segment of the 
subject. This bill transfers to the execu- 
tive branch, by the diminution of the 
checking power of the Congress, another 
segment of foreign aid. 
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This is the beginning of the big drive. 
The big drive will take place when the 
major foreign aid bill reaches the floor of 
the Senate some weeks hence. I am 
satisfied that by that time the Ameri- 
can people will be much more enlight- 
ened as to the procedures that are con- 
templated for reducing more and more 
the checking power of Congress, and 
placing more and more administrative 
authority in the executive branch of the 
Government. I fear that, because I be- 
lieve it is irreconcilable with our system 
of government, based upon the checking 
power of the three coordinate and co- 
equal branches of Government. 

I shall vote against the conference re- 
port. I know it will be said by those who 
do not want to take the time to get 
across to the American people the basic, 
abstract principles of constitutional 
government, on which all our liberties 
inevitably hinge, that these proposals 
will have no such effect as the Senator 
from Oregon fears, because Congress al- 
ways is able to take back any power that 
it delegates. That sounds good; but the 
fact is that is is not in accord with the 
record. Once it becomes possible to 
have Congress delegate its power, it will 
be difficult to try to get that power back. 
The attempt, for the most part, is sel- 
dom made. The time to protect the 
rights of the American people under our 
system of checks and balances is before 
the delegation of power takes place. In 
my judgment, this proposal is a part of 
the tendency on the part of the adminis- 
tration to have Congress delegate more 
and more of its power to the executive 
branch of the Government. 

I shall vote against the conference re- 


port. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). The question is 


on agreeing to the conference report. 
The report was agreed to. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF CONGRESS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
2) to establish a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 2. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ee Senator from Oklahoma is recog- 
n: . 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 2 would 
authorize the establishment of a Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress composed of six Members of the 
Senate, appointed by the President of 
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the Senate, and six Members of the 
House, appointed by the Speaker. Not 
more than three Members from each 
House could be from the majority party. 
The Joint Committee would elect its 
chairman and vice chairman from among 
its members. 

The committee would be authorized, 
first, to make a full and complete study 
of the organization and operation of the 
Congress, and second, to recommend im- 
provements with a view toward strength- 
ening its operations, improving its re- 
lationships with other branches of Gov- 
ernment, and enabling it better to meet 
5 responsibilities under the Constitu- 

on. 

The study would include, but not be 
limited to, the organization and opera- 
tion of each House, the relationship be- 
tween the two Houses, the relationships 
between Congress and other branches of 
the Government, the employment and 
remuneration of officers and employees 
of each House and officers and employees 
of the committees and Members, and the 
structure of and the relationships be- 
tween the various standing, special, and 
select committees of the Congress. 

The committee would not be author- 
ized to make any recommendations with 
respect to the rules, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, practices, and/or precedents of 
either House, or the consideration of any 
matter on the floor of either House. The 
committee would be specifically author- 
ized to study and make recommendations 
with respect to the consolidations and re- 
organization of committees. 

The committee would be authorized to 
hold hearings, issue subpenas, and em- 
ploy necessary personnel. Its expenses 
could not exceed $150,000. Its reports 
and findings would be referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion of the Senate and to the appropriate 
committees of the House. 

Except for differences of a technical 
nature relating to expenses of the com- 
mittee and limitations on staff and sten- 
ographic help, the resolution is identical 
to the resolution introduced in 1945 by 
Senator Robert La Follette in this body 
and myself in the House. The 1945 reso- 
lution launched an extensive study and 
investigation of Congress which resulted 
in the enactment of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. 

Congress has let 20 years pass without 
correcting some of the defects in the 
1946 act, without acting on some of the 
recommendations made by the previous 
joint committee which are as valid today 
as they were then, and without making 
improvements in the legislative machin- 
ery required by the enormous increase in 
the tasks and responsibilities imposed on 
the Congress by the events of the past 20 
years. Congress must finish this task 
and modernize itself or jeopardize its 
position as a coequal partner in our tri- 
partite system of government. I think 
Congress is ready to act now. 

It is significant to me that the only 
opposition to this resolution has come 
from those distinguished Members of 
this body who are stanch advocates of 
congressional reorganization. They are 
opposed to the restriction on the joint 
committee’s jurisdiction. They do not 
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think the resolution goes far enough and 
have said that this committee would have 
nothing worthwhile to investigate. I 
think they mistake the purpose and the 
intent of this resolution, which is to seek 
solutions to the problems of Congress on 
which there is a consensus that some- 
thing should be done. 

They overemphasize the restriction 
and are seemingly unaware of the im- 
portant problems on which this commit- 
tee would have jurisdiction to act. 

The previous joint committee operated 
under an identical restriction and I chal- 
lenge any Member who would argue that 
that committee did not have anything 
worthwhile to investigate and that it 
did not make recommendations wholly 
within the scope of its jurisdiction which 
resulted in worthwhile and urgently 
needed reforms. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 was based on the joint committee’s 
recommendation. Under that act the 
standing committees of both Houses 
were drastically reduced and reorganized. 
The operations and procedures of all 
committees were improved. 

The Office of Legislative Counsel and 
the Legislative Reference Service were 
greatly expanded. Members of Congress 
were for the first time provided with ade- 
quate and professional staffs. 

The format of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ond was changed to provide Congress 
with more meaningful and concise infor- 
mation. Improvements were made in 
the appropriations process. 

Congressional pay was raised and a re- 
tirement system established for Members 
of Congress. 

Congress workload was reduced by 
banning the introduction of private bills 
for payment of pensions or tort claims, 
construction of bridges, and correction 
of military records. Lobbyists were re- 
quired to register and report their ex- 
penditures. 

These were all things worth investi- 
gating and were significant accomplish- 
ments in themselves. Separately and 
together they improved our legislative 
machinery and enabled Congress to bet- 
ter perform its tasks and fulfill its 
responsibilities, 

But there are many other things we 
need to do. There are other problems 
which have arisen that require the at- 
tention of a Joint Committee of Con- 
gress. 

The greatest problem Congress has is 
dealing annually with a Federal budget 
of $100 billion. Congress does not have 
the proper tools to do the job. 

We need to take advantage of the 
breakthroughs in automation by using 
electronic data processing equipment to 
aid in assembling, comparing, and con- 
solidating Government revenue and ex- 
penditure figures. The most important 
function of the Congress is still the exer- 
cise of the power of the purse. If we use 
this power well, we can and will be able 
to control the size of Government, its ac- 
tivities, and its expenses. We dare not 
fail in this assignment. 

We need to take another look at our 
committee system, because committees 
are the heart and key in any improve- 
ment in congressional machinery. If our 
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committee system is improved, the speed 
and efficiency of handling legislation will 
be greatly accelerated. 

We must examine again the structure 
of our committee system, in particular 
the proliferation of subcommittees 
which has occurred since 1946. We need 
to realine some of the committees’ juris- 
dictions to achieve a better balanced 
workload. 

We need a workable rule which will 
permit earlier adjournment of the Con- 
gress or a system of designated recesses 
during the year to permit Members of 
Congress to go home and talk to their 
constituents. 

We need to abolish the Tuesday to 
Thursday workweek. Congress should 
not be hamstrung because a few of its 
Members are out of town making 
speeches. 

We must find ways to further reduce 
the individual Member’s caseload. We 
spend entirely too much time appointing 
postmasters and nominating candidates 
to military academies. 

The need for legislative and adminis- 
trative assistants should be recognized 
and funds made available to all Members 
of Congress to hire professional staff 
members. 

There are also many small improve- 
ments which can be made to improve 
the operation of the Congress, such as: 

First. Putting the Capitol guides under 
civil service and removing the 25-cent 
tariff imposed on U.S. citizens who want 
to see their Capitol. 

Second. Hiring an architect for the 
Capitol who has talent and imagination. 

Third. Hiring a construction manager 
to oversee all construction work on Capi- 
tol Hill. 

Fourth. Hiring a business manager 
who would be responsible for the opera- 
tions of all the Capitol buildings. 

All of these things, major and minor, 
need to be studied and considered by the 
joint committee. 

Mr. President, 20 years ago when the 
first resolution to establish a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress 
was debated on the floor of the House, I 
made a statement in support of the reso- 
lution. I want to quote from that state- 
ment at this time: 

It is fundamental, I believe, that the fram- 
ers of the Constitution intended the Congress 
to be a coequal branch of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is mentioned first in the Con- 
stitution, and I believe more often, in that 
document, than any other of the three 
branches of Government. Yet we find the 
Congress remaining almost static in its 
equipment and resources for doing its job, 
to cope with the problems that haye become 
increasingly more confusing and complex. 

The difficulty with Congress is not in its 
constitutional authority. It is in the tools 
that Congress has supplied itself with to do 
the job. The Congress is literally trying to 
serve as the board of directors—the comp- 
troller—of the biggest business in the 
world—with hopelessly outmoded tools and 
organization. 

The machinery that Congress has was once 
adequate. It was adequate in those gay 
nineties when the chief problems before us 
were the determination of what cities would 
get new post-office buildings, or what few 
harbors would be deepened, or whether a 
slight revision would be made in the tariff 
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laws. Those were the chief tasks before the 
Congress when the machinery in use today 
functioned adequately. 

Today Congress allots the funds for a busi- 
ness a hundred times bigger than General 
Motors, Ford, and the United States Steel all 
put together. It administers an insurance 
program many hundred times bigger than 
any of our great insurance firms and does 
a banking business that would make Wall 
Street look like a country bank. It does this 
job practically with a quill pen and an old- 
fashioned bookkeeper’s ledger. Aside from 
the mammoth business operations, it has the 
important function of passing the laws that 
affect world peace, the farmer, labor, invest- 
ments, and business of all kinds. 

In my opinion we have been penny wise 
and pound foolish not to insist that this im- 
portant branch of the Government be as well 
equipped for efficiency and facts as American 
ingenuity can make it. 

Yet, Congress is not able to carry even a 
fraction of the load the Members have a right 
to expect it to carry. Literally, great 
amounts of the information gathered by the 
departments downtown, compiled in vast 
volume by business interests, and by special 
economic studies flow past Capitol Hill al- 
most like the Mississippi River. Yet, we can- 
not ladle out of this vast stream of informa- 
tion even a teaspoon to be of assistance to 
the Congress. 

This resolution does not propose any witch 
hunt. It proposes a careful, constructive 
study in order to find a way to make Congress 
effective, to improve the relationship between 
the two bodies, It is bipartisan in its nature 
and is aimed only at constructive help for 
the institution of Congress. We must not, 
we dare not, consider that the way we run 
Congress is the personal and private business 
1 ras * Our efficiency is a pub- 

c trust. 


Mr. President, I believe my remarks are 
as cogent today as they were 20 years ago. 
I urge my colleagues to act favorably on 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 2. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scorr] and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case], I move to strike every- 
thing in the concurrent resolution be- 
ginning with the word “Provided,” at 
line 24 on page 2, down to and including 
the word “committees,” ending in line 
7 of page 3. 

I should like to address myself to the 
motion to strike. 

I wish to propound a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask, as a parliamen- 
tary inquiry, whether that motion is in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in 
order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there is 
no Member of the Senate for whom I 
have a higher regard as a Senator or as 
a person than my close friend, the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MON- 
RONEY]. I honor him for his effective 
work in the past in connection with re- 
organization of the Congress, and I re- 
spect his zeal this year, for the first time, 
I think, in 19 years, in carrying again 
the torch which he carried so ably in 
1945 and 1946. 

But I find myself unable to agree that 
the resolution as he has caused it to be 
drawn would accomplish what the body 
of the resolution purports to do. 
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Let me develop this thought. Section 
2 of the resolution starts very bravely, 
very much like the Duke of York who, 
with 10,000 men, marched up the hill, 
full of fight. It directs this joint com- 
mittee to “make a full and complete 
study of the organization and operation 
of the Congress of the United States.” 

That is pretty broad. 

It “shall recommend improvements in 
such organization and operation with a 
view toward strengthening the Congress, 
simplifying its operations, improving its 
relationships with other branches of the 
US. Government, and enabling it better 
to meet its responsibilities under the 
Constitution.” 

Brave words, Mr. President. Brave 
words, indeed. Hosanna and hurrah. I 
agree. 

Section 2 becomes more specific. 
provides: 

This study shall include, but shall not be 
limited to, the organization and operation 
of each House of the Congress; the relation- 
ship between the two Houses; the relation- 
ships between the Congress and other 
branches of the Government; the employ- 
ment and remuneration of officers and em- 
ployees of the respective Houses and officers 
and employees of the committees and Mem- 
bers of Congress; and the structure of, and 
the relationships between, the various stand- 
ing, special, and select committees of the 
Congress. 


Brave words again. So now the Duke 
of York, having marched up the hill 
bravely, turns around and runs helter- 
skelter downhill again, by reason of the 
proviso which destroys the valiant and 
noble effort which my friend from Okla- 
homa has removed from the resolution. 

This is the proviso: 

That nothing in this concurrent resolution 
shall be construed to authorize the commit- 
tee to make any recommendations with re- 
spect to the rules, parliamentary procedure, 
practices, and/or precedents of either House, 
or the consideration of any matter on the 
floor of either House. 


I have been waiting for a long while to 
have the opportunity to take a few steps 
of improvement with respect to the rules, 
patliamentary procedures, and practices, 
and/or precedents of either House. But 
how can we make recommendations or 
a study of the organization and operation 
of the Congress when we exclude rules, 
parliamentary procedure, practices and/ 
or precedents of either House, or the 
consideration of any matter on the floor 
of either House? It cannot be done. In 
my opinion, it practically nullifies the 
brave words of section 2. 

I point out that a committee cannot 
study completely and fully the organiza- 
tion and operation of the Congress if it 
does not look at its rules, parliamentary 
procedures, practices, and/or precedents. 
It cannot make recommendations for im- 
provement in such organization and op- 
eration with a view toward strengthen- 
ing the Congress, simplifying its opera- 
tions, improving its relationships with 
other branches of the U.S. Government, 
and enabling it better to meet its respon- 
sibilities under the Constitution, without 
modifying and improving the rules, par- 
Uamentary procedures, practices, and 
precedents. 


It 
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I suggest that very little effectively can 
be done with respect to the organization 
and operation of the two Houses of Con- 
gress or their relationship with each 
other, or even the relationships between 
Congress and other branches of Govern- 
ment, if we do not change drastically, 
and revise the rules, parliamentary pro- 
cedures, practices, and precedents of 
both Houses. 

I yield to my friend the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. CASE]. 

Mr. CASE. I wonder whether the 
Senator has been moved by the old 
nursery jingle: 

Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter, 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water. 


Mr. CLARK. The Senator’s sugges- 
tion is even better than mine. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I have two or three 
questions I should like to ask the Senator 
for clarification purposes. First, off- 
hand, I do not recall whether the proviso 
clause was in this resolution when it was 
first submitted. 

Mr. CLARK. The proviso clause was 
not in Senate Concurrent Resolution 1, 
as offered by me with the support of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. CASE], 
and 77 other Senators in the 88th Con- 
gress. 

However, my good friend the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], re- 
fused to cospor.sor that measure. Dur- 
ing the period immediately preceding the 
election of President Johnson—the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma will check me, of 
course, if I am misquoting him—the 
Senator became filled with new zeal con- 
cerning congressional reorganization, 
and he prepared a resolution which is 
identical with the resolution which was 
passed in 1945 creating the Joint Com- 
mittee, of which the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] and the late Sen- 
ator La Follette were the chairmen, That 
resolution contained the same proviso. 
As a result of that proviso, the commit- 
tee did not then go into the rules, pro- 
cedures, and precedents of either House, 
and therefore did something less than 
one-half its job. 

I can only suggest that as a result of 
an exemplary disregard of the charter 
which they wrote for themselves, they 
did bring in certain recommendations in 
violation of the proviso in their own res- 
olution, which resulted in some changes 
in the rules, procedures, and precedents; 
but that was done in spite of the charter 
under which they were operating. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield at 
that point? I believe he is mistaken. 

Mr. CLARK. In one moment I shall 
be glad to yield. 

This year, the Senator from Oklahoma 
introduced his Concurrent Resolution 2, 
which contained the identical proviso 
which was in the original. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam sure that the 
Senator has read the language on page 3, 
line 4, beginning with “Provided fur- 
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ther,” specifically charging the commit- 
tee with the right to study and recom- 
mend consolidation and reorganization 
of committees. Every student of gov- 
ernment learns in his college course that 
reorganization of the vast, sprawling 
system of congressional committees was 
one of the major functions of the previ- 
ous reorganization, which was done spe- 
cifically. The language referred to spe- 
cifically authorized this action. 

Much study needs to be done on com- 
mittee structure once again because 
some committees are greatly over- 
worked and understaffed. Some are un- 
derfed with legislative business. This 
problem should be looked into for pos- 
sible realinement. I believe it is impor- 
tant to make a study and examine this 
problem as well as the others. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
I should have given him due credit for 
inserting the proviso which permits him 
to take another look at committees. 
However, my point is that this resolution 
has the same unfortunate limitations in 
it which the original resolution of 1945 
had, and that all that can be done now 
is to go over the same ground which was 
covered in 1945 and 1946. Let us see 
what that ground is. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield for a 
question, although I will follow his 
pleasure if he wishes to finish his 
thought. 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE, Iam one of the cospon- 
sors of the resolution now before the 
Senate. I shall support the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania to 
strike the proviso clause. Let me say 
now what I have said before on the floor 
of the Senate and elsewhere, that I be- 
lieve a considerable amount of good can 
come from this resolution, even with the 
proviso of limitation. But so much more 
good could come from it with the pro- 
viso limitation eliminated that I believe 
we should eliminate it. 

My questions are as follows: First, the 
committee had to make a choice, did it 
not, as to what medium it would use for. 
conducting the study and investigation, 
either through a joint committee of the 
two Houses, as proposed by the resolu- 
tion, or by calling in recognized govern- 
mental and parliamentary experts from 
the laity to conduct.a study for us, some- 
what in the nature of the old Hoover 
Commission, but with a modification, or 
to have each House conduct an inde- 
pendent study, or to have a joint lay and 
congressional committee. The Rules 
Committee decided to have a joint con- 
gressional committee; did it not? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania have any doubt, if we fol- 
low the medium of having an independ- 
ent public commission, a noncongres- 
sional committee, investigate the opera- 
tions of Congress, that it will probably 
spend more time on rules and procedures 
in its job than on any other subject 
matter? 

Mr. CLARK. Of course it would. The 
move for congressional reform and I am 
happy to say that I am rather proud to 
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have played a minor part in it—has de- 
veloped and grown since 1960 in an ex- 
traordinary way. Later today, I shall 
invite the attention of the Senate to the 
recommendations made by an extremely 
able group of citizens called together by 
the American Assembly at Arden House 
in New York, in October of last year. 
It made 18 specific recommendations for 
changes in the organization and opera- 
tion of Congress. Hardly one of them 
could be effected under the proviso, un- 
less the joint committee ignored its own 
charter. 

Mr. MORSE. That leads to the next 
question I was about to ask the Senator. 
It is true, is if not, that both Senators 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK and Mr. 
Scott], the Senator from New Jersey 
Mr. Case], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], I and a goodly 
number of other Senators, have ex- 
pressed growing concern in recent years 
over the loss of standing of Congress with 
the American people because of their 
growing dissatisfaction with our outworn 
procedures? That is a fair statement, 
is it not? 

Mr. CLARK. It is indeed a fair state- 
ment. If anything, it is an understate- 
ment, in my opinion. The concern felt 
by those of us in Congress has been 
multiplied many times over by keen stu- 
dents of government, both at the na- 
tional and international level. 

Mr. MORSE. The committee report 
states, does it not, that in view of the 
fact that each body of House and Senate 
has authority to provide its own rules; 
therefore—if I follow the committee cor- 
rectly—the majority of the committee 
decided it should not give jurisdiction to 
a joint committee to study the effect of 
the rules on the operation of the Con- 
gress? Is that not the position of the 
majority? 

Mr. CLARK. That is the ostensible 
position of the majority. However, I 
believe that I am being fair and within 
the limits of senatorial courtesy when 
I say that the real position of the ma- 
jority is that they do not wish to put 
their support behind any investigation, 
if only for the purpose of making recom- 
mendations, which might conceivably 
overthrow the balance of power in the 
Senate, which is now exercised by the 
minority bipartisan group which I have 
chosen to call the Senate establishment. 

Mr. MORSE. That leads me to this 
question: It is true, is it not, that the 
resolution really proposes a joint con- 
gressional committee for the purpose of 
studying recommendations? It would 
have no authority to change the rules, 
but only to present to us its findings 
and observations as to what the facts are 
concerning the effect of the operation 
of our present, in many instances, out- 
worn rules? 

Mr. CLARK. The group which con- 
trols the Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration apparently fears that if 
an objective study of the rules, proce- 
dures, practices, and precedents of either 
House were made by an objective body, 
it would blow the whole thing out and 
we would have to change the rules. They 
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are not prepared to let anyone even 
make recommendations. They will not 
even agree to hold effective hearings to 
determine what changes should be made. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall yield in a minute. 
The position of the Subcommittee on 
Standing Rules of the Senate is such 
that it is impossible to get a thorough- 
going investigation of these matters by 
the subcommittee. It is impossible to 
get a discharge petition because of the 
way this group operates. So long as the 
subcommittee, supported by a majority 
of the full committee, chooses to sit on 
the hatch, so to speak, we can be sure 
that no successful effort will be made to 
change the rules, procedures, and so 
forth, of the Senate. This is what has 
led me to believe, along with the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey and others, that 
perhaps, inasmuch as that is the situ- 
ation, we would do well to try to adopt 
a concurrent resolution which would en- 
able us to bring back some objective 
recommendations with respect to what 
should be done about the cancer that is 
eating out the heart of this institution. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
Oklahoma will permit me—and I, would 
like comments on what I am saying— 
all I am doing at this stage of the de- 
bate is to try to get myself correctly 
oriented as to what the objectives are. 
It is true, is it not, that we have a be- 
whiskered precedential rule of comity 
between the two Houses, under which 
the Senate never comments upon the 
policies and procedures of the House, and 
the House supposedly never comments 
on the policies and procedures of the 
Senate? 

As Members of both bodies know, what 
is done in each body, and the rules main- 
tained in each body, have great effect 
in a multitude of instances upon the leg- 
islative parliamentary operation of both 
bodies. Is that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not also true that 
off the floor of the House and off the floor 
of the Senate, when we get together in 
joint meeting and unofficially—— 

Mr. CLARK. Even in conference? 

Mr MORSE. Yes; even in conference. 
I was referring to unofficial meetings, 
but sometimes this is true also in official 
meetings. Is it not true that on such 
occasions invariably we say to one an- 
other, “When are we going to do some- 
thing about cleaning up the rules of each 
of our establishments so that both can 
operate more effectively?” That attitude 
is rather prevalent, is it not? 

Mr. CLARK. It is almost universal. 

Mr. MORSE. It is prevalent. 

Mr. CLARK. It is certainly the ma- 
jority view. 

Mr. MORSE. Would not the resolu- 
tion, with the proviso clause eliminated, 
provide us with a medium whereby re- 
spected leaders of the two Houses, who 
would be appointed to the committee, 
could sit down and come to grips, as 
Representatives and Senators, with what 
they know are the procedures in each 
body and what ought to be provided not 
only for the purpose of helping the body 
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in which the existing procedure prevails, 
but also helping the other body, because 
of the effect of that procedure in either 
the House or the Senate on the transac- 
tion of business in the other body? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is entirely 
correct. I would add to his thought only 
the observation that if there were some 
concern expressed because of our tradi- 
tion of courtesy of one body to the other, 
and if some Senators were not happy 
about Members of the House making rec- 
ommendations for changes in the rules 
of the Senate, a very simple procedure 
would be available. If the 12 members 
of the committee had talked it over to- 
gether, and there were such a concern, 
the Senate Members could report back 
to the Senate on proposed changes in the 
Senate rules, and the House Members 
could report back to the House on pro- 
posed changes in the House rules. 

Mr. MORSE, I gather, from both the 
resolution and the committee report, that 
if the committee were to adopt a recom- 
mendation it would require a majority 
vote of the six Members from the Senate 
and of the six from the House; therefore, 
there would be no great danger of the 
final report containing any recommen- 
dation that a majority of the Senators 
and a majority of the Representatives 
did not approve. Is that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is quite 
correct. There is further protection. 
Because of the way in which the Senator 
from Oklahoma has drawn his resolu- 
tion, a completely bipartisan group would 
comprise the membership of the com- 
mittee. Three Members from each 
House would be Republicans and three 
Members from each House would be 
Democrats. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall not take any 
more time, except to add this point, 
to reinforce, I hope, the position of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. We have 
an excellent opportunity, offered by the 
Senator’s motion to strike, to demon- 
strate to the people of the country that 
Members of Congress themselves, in a 
duly appointed joint committee, are now 
ready to answer the demands of the 
public that we proceed to grapple with 
the archaic rules of both Houses. By 
selecting 12 Members from both bodies, 
who would go to work with a thorough 
study—and of course they would call in 
for advice and assistance recognized 
parliamentary experts and governmen- 
tal experts—we would demonstrate to 
the people of the country as a whole that 
we will come to grips with the problem. 

If we retain the proviso clause in the 
resolution it will weaken our position 
with the public, and the public will say, 
“They will not come to grips with their 
procedures. They are not really going 
to tackle what the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania says is the real heart of the 
problem; namely, the archaic rules.” Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is entirely 
correct. I point out that the Washing- 
ton Post, in an editorial, has already in- 
dicated its skepticism about the validity 
of the resolution with the proviso clause 
in it. From editorial comment gen- 
erally, it is obvious what would be done 
if the proviso clause were left in. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As I understand 
the thrust of the discussion or colloquy 
between the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon and the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania, an appropriate re- 
minder is that each House is the judge 
of its own rules. So the House would 
have to take action to curb the power of 
the House Rules Committee, and the 
Senate would modify the Senate senior- 
ity system 

Mr. CLARK. No, no. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Or abolish rule 
XXII. The Constitution, in section 5 
of article I provides: 

Sec. 5. Each house shall be the Judge of 
the Elections, Returns and Qualifications of 
its own Members, and a Majority of each 
shall constitute a Quorum to do Business; 
but a smaller Number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized to com- 
pel the Attendance of absent Members, in 
such Manner, and under such Penalties as 
each House may provide. 

Each House may determine the Rules of its 
Proceedings, punish its Members for dis- 
orderly Behavior, and, with the Concurrence 
of two-thirds, expel a Member. 


The Washington Post may be in favor 
of the Senate judging the House and the 
House judging the Senate, but the Con- 
stitution provides otherwise, and I am 
sure that even the most ardent advocate 
of congressional reform on the editorial 
board of the Washington Post would not 
advocate overriding the Constitution. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Okla- 
homa misunderstood the thrust of my 
argument and the thrust of the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. I 
yield to the Senator from Oregon if he 
wishes to make his own point. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania states my position. I said 
we had several choices for this study. 
We could use a laymen’s commission on 
the model of the Hoover Commission, or 
we could use a joint commission of the 
Congress, or we could use a mixed com- 
mission of laymen and Members of Con- 
gress. 


But I made the point that if they made 
such a study as a Hoover Commission 
type of body, they would be bound to 
make findings and recommendations as 
to what ought to be done by way of 
changing the rules of the two bodies. I 
made the point, as I said to my friend 
from Oklahoma, that we have not pro- 
posed to authorize this committee to 
change the rules of the House or to 
change the rules of the Senate. The 
purpose of the resolution is to present 
the facts to the Congress with recom- 
mendations for each body to do what it 
wishes. If the committee says that there 
ought to be a change in rule XXII or 
that there ought to be a change in the 
power of the Committee on Rules of the 
House or that there ought to be a change 
in the procedure for discharging a com- 
mittee of a bill over on the House side, 
the House would still have to adopt the 
proposed change, and the Senate would 
have to adopt any proposed change of 
its rules. 

The advantage would be that we would 
then have a body of facts and recom- 
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mendations based upon what I think the 
public would accept as an objective study. 
It would be pretty difficult for the House 
and Senate to fly in the face of that study 
unless they could show that those who 
drafted the study were wrong in their 
facts. I believe that is the advantage of 
the study. 

I am not proposing, and, under the 
Constitution, I could not propose, other- 
wise. We are the judges of our own 
rules. 

But I thought the main purpose of the 
Senator from Oklahoma, and my main 
purpose, as I have advocated this kind 
of study, was to develop a body of infor- 
mation that would inform and enlighten 
the public as to the type of changes that 
ought to be adopted, in the judgment of 
a group in which we would have confi- 
dence. If we do not have that kind of 
study, and if we are to leave it up to the 
House and the Senate to act independ- 
ently, without the kind of supporting 
study that I am talking about, Senators 
in the year 2050 will be talking about the 
same problems we are talking about 
today. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is quite 
correct. In one short sentence I should 
like to dispose of the argument made by 
my able friend the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States has nothing 
whatever to do with the subject we are 
discussing. What we are talking about is 
a joint committee to make recommenda- 
tions. The Constitution provides that 
each House must adopt its own rules. It 
does not say a word about recommenda- 
tions. I have never been able to under- 
stand why I have never been able to get 
through to the members of the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
or to my friends in the Senate establish- 
ment or to my friend the Senator from 
Oklahoma the difference between recom- 
mendations made by a joint body and the 
adoption of the rules by the Senate of the 
United States. The difference is so great 
that I am somewhat at a loss to under- 
stand why I have not been able to make 
my position clear. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. I wish to reiterate the point. The 
Senator from Oklahoma, I am sure, 
would be happy to have this proviso out. 
It was out of Concurrent Resolution 1 
when 30 Senators cosponsored that meas- 
ure the year before last. The Committee 
on Rules and Administration put it in. 
When the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] and I moved to strike it on the floor 
of the Senate, there was what was in 
effect a filibuster. It was a filibuster be- 
cause the bipartisan Senate establish- 
ment knew perfectly well that if the ques- 
tion came to a vote, we would win. So 
they would not allow it to go to a vote. I 
ask my friend from Oklahoma if the real 
reason that the proviso is included is 
that he is afraid he could not get his 
resolution before the Senate for a vote 
if he left out that proviso. 

Mr. MONRONEY. No; that is not the 
reason. For over 20 years I have watched 
the unsuccessful efforts of others. I have 
watched the distinguished Senator from 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] attempt con- 
gressional reform which he has never 
been able to achieve, although he has put 
in more work than the Senator from 
Oklahoma or any other Senator or any 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

There is no need for a congressional 
study of rule XXII. Due to the diligent 
efforts of distinguished members of this 
body, the dissatisfaction with rule XXII 
is well known and the problems are well 
documented. The purpose of the Reor- 
ganization Act is to study the myriad 
matters that will help make the legisla- 
tive machinery more efficient. We are 
concerned particularly with questions of 
committee strength, staff, technical and 
eae assistance, and things of that 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the Senator 
permit me to complete my statement? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam sorry. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If we start work- 
ing to repeal rule XXII, we should begin 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania’s 
resolution which I believe is the subject 
of a report from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. We should get a 
clearcut vote from that committee on 
the question of rule XXII. Any amount 
of study that we would undertake on rule 
XXII would not add one iota of informa- 
tion to the fund of knowledge of the 
newest Member of the Senate, because 
he would certainly be as well informed as 
I am, after some 14 or 15 years, in rela- 
tion to rule XXII. That is a subject on 
which Senators come into this body with 
a thorough knowledge. Therefore, I see 
little cause to sit down and study rule 
XXII. By saying that our Senate rules 
are completely archaic and that we 
ought to make another attempt at reor- 
ganization, he wishes to have another 
fight on rule XXII. 

Mr. CLARK. I should again like to 
disabuse my friend from Oklahoma of 
another firmly fixed idea which is in his 
mind, and which is not correct. Every 
time the question of rule XXII has arisen 
I have said to the Senator from 
Oklahoma—and I repeat it—that I am 
not here concerned about rule XXII. We 
can take care of that in the Senate in 
God’s good time. Though it may be a 
long time coming, it will come. But if 
the Senator thinks that I am worried 
about rule XXII, I should like to ask him 
to change the proviso so that instead of 
reading in the comprehensive way in 
which it now appears—that we cannot 
touch any rule, any parliamentary pro- 
cedure, any practice, or any precedent 
of either House—making it a study 
largely valueless—it would read in the 
following way: 

Provided, That nothing in this concur- 
rent resolution shall be construed as author- 
izing the committee to make any recom- 
mendations with respect to rule XXII. 


If the Senator from Oklahoma will 
agree with me on that point, we can be 
out of here in 10 minutes, because I could 
not care less about rule XXII being in 
the jurisdiction of this committee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania has undoubt- 
edly noticed that the sponsors of the con- 
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current resolution now number 56. I 
would hesitate to agree to one amend- 
ment to please one Senator, and not have 
the opportunity to secure the agreement 
of the other 55 cosponsors. For that 
reason I would certainly not be willing 
to change the concurrent resolution. At 
least we have had experience with a sim- 
ilar resolution. The concurrent resolu- 
tion is verbatim to the one adopted in 
1946. One of the reasons it was written 
in that way was so that there would be 
no question about what could be accom- 
plished. Under the original resolution 
we accomplished 38 reforms. Some were 
rather minor, I admit, but some reforms 
were major in character so far as the 
committee system is concerned. For 
that reason I believe that the proposal 
comes too late. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has said that 
the specific exclusion of rule XXII might 
make the change of language acceptable 
to the sponsors of the concurrent resolu- 
tion. Ihave read the Senator’s book and 
I have heard his valuable statements. I 
know he has several rules in mind, but 
none of them seem to be of as great an 
import in the operations of the Senate 
except rule XXII. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. I point out to my friend the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma that 56 Senators 
supported his resolution as it came to the 
floor a few minutes ago, and now there 
are only 55. If we could bring more 
Senators to the floor, that number might 
be brought down to 45 or 40. There 
might be a majority for the motion. I 
am trying to induce Senators to pay some 
attention to the measure. We know how 
difficult that is, in view of the way we 
operate. 

I should like to disabuse my friend 
from Oklahoma as to what is so impor- 
tant in changing the rules. He said he 
has read my various statements. I am 
flattered that he has. Iam most flattered 
that he has read my book. I trust that 
it did not put him to sleep. 

Last year I made 27 separate recom- 
mendations for changes in the Senate 
rules. I intend to reintroduce them. 
There was only one that related to rule 
XXII. I am prepared to let rule XXII 
meet its own fate in due course. 

I yield to my friend the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. I seldom disagree with my 
colleague the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, but I do not join him in his will- 
ingness to jettison rule XXII changes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to make one state- 
ment? 

Mr.CASE. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not intend to jetti- 
son proposed rule XXII changes. I say 
that we can handle that subject in an- 
other way than through the present 
measure. 

Mr. CASE. Iam perfectly aware that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is equally 
strong with me in that respect. 

Mr. CLARK. In favor of majority 
cloture. 

Mr. CASE. In favor of majority clo- 
ture. 
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` Of course, that question is now pend- 
ing, and we have assurance that it will 
come before the Senate shortly. How- 
ever, I should like to make the point that 
these rules need changing, not only for 
the benefit of the institution in getting 
things done, but also for the benefit of 
the very cause in which so many people 
are interested; namely, resistance to 
change in the protection of the individ- 
ual Member of the Senate. 

I see the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon in the Chamber. On a number 
of occasions he has been taken off his 
feet by a motion to table. The same 
thing has happened to me, but more of- 
ten to him, because he is more active 
than I. A discussion of serious amend- 
ments has been practically blanketed, 
and consideration has been prevented by 
that kind of power on the part of the 
majority leader or whoever is acting in 
that capacity. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I have never been taken 
off my feet by a motion to table. I 
merely had my head “chopped off” by a 
guillotine called a motion to table. 

Mr. CASE. Of course; the Senator 
from Oregon has never been taken off 
his feet; that was a misstatement. So 
long as he can talk, he can hold the 
floor, as any Senator can. But as soon 
as he loses the floor, he is subject to 
having the matter in which he is deeply 
interested eliminated entirely for the 
remainder of the session. 

This is a very bad proposal. It is an 
illustration of the need for rules changes, 
not only to make the institution of the 
Senate more vigorous and more able to 
act against a determined minority, but 
also to protect the legitimate rights of 
even a single Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not intend to take 
the part in the proposed rule changes 
that has been taken by both the dis- 
tinguished Senators who have just 
spoken. I have been much pleased to 
have them as my spokesmen, and shall 
endeavor to support them with my vote. 

I feel that we are seeking to modernize 
our procedures and to bring them abreast 
of the times, if only by halves, as the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has said, by 
merely repeating a situation which faced 
Congress when the Monroney-La Follette 
bill was passed and which will result in 
exactly the same sequel. We shall be 
precisely where we are now in a rela- 
tively short number of years after exact- 
ly the same kind of limited reform. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from New 
York was a Member of the House in those 
days, was he not? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator well re- 
members that because of a proviso iden- 
tical to the proviso we are now asked to 
accept, the La Follette-Monroney com- 
mittee concluded that they should not 
consider the operation of the House 
Committee on Rules. Now we hope we 
have that situation curbed. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I shall certainly sup- 
port the Senator’s motion. But I wish 
to ask a question about a matter in which 
I have a strong interest. Perhaps the 
Senator from Oklahoma, in his gracious 
manner, can help us. 

Does the Senator feel that there is 
excluded from the resolution any ques- 
tion of a code of ethics for the Senate, 
a subject on which we have made a kind 
of abortive start by authorizing the es- 
tablishment of a committee which has 
never been established and appoint- 
ments to which are under consideration 
now? I wondered whether that pro- 
posal would be barred from the provi- 
sions of the resolution. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will 
defer to me for a moment, I suggest to 
him that he, as a lawyer, look at the 
word “practices” to see whether, per- 
haps, that would not prohibit the 
recommendation of a code of ethics, as 
is suggested. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I see no reason 
whatever why there should be a possible 
conflict. The establishment of the pro- 
posed committee would be the result of 
statutory law. As I understand, the 
proposal referred to by the Senator from 
New York, has already passed the Sen- 
ate and become law. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am not speaking in 
opposition now. I feel sympathetic 
toward what the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is seeking to do; but I am refer- 
ring to a different matter. The Senate 
has agreed to a Senate resolution estab- 
lishing a bipartisan Select Committee on 
Ethics to pass upon questions of an 
ethical character in the Senate. We 
have not established any standards of 
ethics which could be incorporated into 
the rules. This does not mean that the 
joint committee proposed by the Senator 
from Oklahoma, if one were established 
under the pending resolution, could not 
do that. I ask the Senator whether it 
is his design—and I am sure he has 
thought the question through—that this 
is one subject of which the joint commit- 
tee to be appointed under the pending 
resolution would be seized, or whether it 
would not. I speak of the authority of 
the joint committee although it might 
not exercise it, to recommend to the Sen- 
ate, as a part of the rules, a code of 
ethical conduct for Senators and their 
employees. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I seriously doubt 
whether the Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion would have any authority to ex- 
amine into a matter which had already 
been taken care of by the action of the 
Senate. Therefore I believe it would 
be a change of the rules for us to consider 
a recommendation to modify what had 
already been adopted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ido not believe it would 
modify what had been adopted. But I 
take it, then, that whether it is because 
the Senate has acted or because of ex- 
clusions which are here incorporated, the 
Senator from Oklahoma would not con- 
sider it within the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Reorganization to recommend 
a code of ethics for Senators and their 
employees as a part of its recommenda- 
tion. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I seriously doubt 
whether, having adopted a resolution to 
establish such a committee, on which 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma has 
agreed to serve if one is established, 
the Reorganization Committee should 
preempt or presume to take over work 
that had been entrusted, as recently as 
a few months ago, to a Committee on 
Rules and Ethics Procedures of the 
Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. What has been de- 
veloped today with respect to ethics and 
what the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. CLARK] and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] have developed with 
respect to procedures on the floor of the 
Senate and other rules of the Senate 
clearly indicate that an effort is being 
made to require a substantial reinven- 
torying of the reforms which have here- 
tofore gone under the banner of the 
Monroney-La Follette resolution. I be- 
lieve that is inadequate to the occasion 
and to the work of the Senate in this 
modern age. I am deeply troubled about 
how the Senate can be tied up if some 
Senator desires to do so. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the very survival of 
the Nation may be at stake, we have no 
procedures by which we can determine 
that other rules shall apply because the 
Nation might go up in flames if they did 
not. There are many differences of 
opinion on that point. 

Because the Senate could be tied up in 
knots, no matter what issue might be at 
stake, I feel that it is our duty to untie 
ourselves—to disenthrall ourselves, as 
Lincoln said—and I shall support the 
motion of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. I hope the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will allow his motion to come to 
a yea-and-nay vote. I shall ask for such 
a vote. 

Mr. CLARK. I intend to do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope so. At least, let 
us see how many Senators feel, as we 
do, that this proposal is something to 
build upon in order to get half a loaf. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from New 
York is considerably more astute and 
familiar with the methods of legislation 
in the Senate than I am, Eight Senators 
are now in the Chamber. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Enough Senators 
are now in the Chamber to ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr, CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Montana for his suggestions, but 
I shall not ask for them now. 

The Senator knows the fate of the 
pearls of wisdom which have been 
emitted from the well-tested voices of 
the Senator from Oklahoma, the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, the Senator from New 
Jersey, the Senator from New York, and 
myself. He knows full well that, as 
usual, we are talking to an empty Cham- 
ber. If we could devise some pro- 
cedure—and now I invite the attention 
of the majority leader—either toward the 
end of today or possibly tomorrow, when 
we could obtain a unanimous-consent 
agreement to limit debate to 15 minutes 
on each side, so that more Senators 
might come to the Chamber to listen to 
us, we might be able to reach a vote. 

The Senator knows well what will 
happen. The Senator from Oklahoma 
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is one of the most popular Members of 
this body. He comes before it with a 
proposal which he strongly supports. 
He has the overwhelming support of a 
7 to 2 vote in the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. He has on his side 
my dear friend from Massachusetts, who 
was an original cosponsor of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 1 without this 
proviso in it last year; but now, for rea- 
sons that I am sure are quite appro- 
priate, he has gone over to the other 
side. We shall have ourselves voted 
down, because Senators will not be pres- 
ent in sufficient numbers to listen to 


what is said. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I congratulate the Sen- 


ator from Pennsylvania for the astound- 
ing attendance he has on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. It is unusually high. 

Mr. MORSE. I have not seen an 
attendance like this on a vital bill for 
a long time. The other day there was a 
major debate on foreign aid, but I do 
not believe there were in attendance half 
the number of Senators now in the 
Chamber. So I congratulate the Senator. 

The Senator said I was opposed to the 
resolution. I strongly favor the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
I shall support his amendment. If his 
amendment should be rejected—1I hope it 
will not be—and all that is left is the 
inadequate coverage that the resolution 
would then have with the proviso in it, 
I would vote for it as something that was 
better than nothing. It would not be 
as strong as I should like to have it. I 
wish to make that clear. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I might 
even vote for it myself. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand from the majority leader that the 
fine attendance in the Chamber is an 
adequate number to order a yea and nay 
vote. Therefore, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly to me so that I 
may make a statement about a matter 
unrelated to this subject? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
be glad to propose a unanimous-consent 
request to put this matter aside. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent—— 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
comment on the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. I do not want the 
Senator to be laboring under any mis- 
conception that he will obtain a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to fix the time 
to vote. That has nothing to do with 
what the two Senators from Arkansas 
are asking for. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania 
started to ask that there be a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to fix the time 
to vote on his motion to strike. I shall 
object to that. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall yield, but first 
let me question the Senator on a proce- 
dural matter. Does not the Senator from 
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Oregon agree with me that we ought to 
find some device by which we can bring 
Senators to the Chamber so that this 
measure can be explained to them? How 
else can we accomplish this except by a 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. MORSE. What makes the Sena- 
tor think that they would come then? 
Many times in the past we have been in 
the Chamber for a vote. The bells would 
ring for the vote, and Senators would 
flock through the door. A staff assistant 
would be standing there and say, “It is 
the Clark amendment, and the vote is 
‘no.’ ” 

Mr. CLARK. And now and then they 
would say “It is the Morse amendment, 
and the vote is no.“ 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not now and then, 
but almost always. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, during the 
colloquy between the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma and the senior Senator from 
New York, I thought an encouraging note 
was struck and that at some time we 
might be able to expect the appointment 
of Members to the committee appointed 
last year with reference to the matter of 
congressional ethics. Is there any sub- 
stance to such hope? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I shall be happy to hear 
any statement if the Senator cares to ex- 
pand on that question. We have been 
awaiting an announcement with bated 
breath. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At the appropriate 
time, it will be announced. 

Mr. CASE. Does the Senator have any 
word from Olympus as to when the ap- 
propriate time will be? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not too long. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may I 
state a rumor which I have heard—and if 
it is false, I hope the majority leader will 
correct me. It has been rumored that, 
of the 100 Senators, 6 cannot be found to 
serve on the committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is in- 
correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam glad of that. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I heard 
the rumor, but I did not believe it. JT 
cannot conceive that there are not six 
Senators who would serve. I am sure 
that will not be a problem, 

I personally feel that it would be most 
demeaning to the Senate for anyone to 
entertain seriously that rumor. 

I share the hope of the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case] that the appoint- 
ments will be made promptly. We have 
great responsibility for the standing of 
the Senate. 

It concerns me as much as it concerns 
the majority leader. I believe Senators 
will find that when we act on this meas- 
ure, whatever may be the limitations of 
our action, it will be received with great 
approval by people generally. The peo- 
ple are very deeply concerned that Con- 
gress has imposed standards on others 
which we have been slow to impose on 
ourselves. It is not too creditable. 
Everything that has happened is past. 

The Senator is laconic. I know that 
he was not 100-percent serious; I know 
the Senator considers this matter as se- 
riously as any of us. 
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I hope there will be action within a 
very short time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. One does not have 
to be loquacious in order to explain any- 
thing. He can be concise and say yes or 
no.. That is what I was trying to do. I 
was not fooling. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I just left an important hearing before 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

I support the resolution of the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma as written. I 
took part in the debate when the meas- 
ure came before the Senate 20 years 
ago. 

I am opposed to the amendment of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I believe 
that if the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is adopted, there will 
be great division among ourselves, where- 
as, if we follow the report of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, and the 
resolution of the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma, we shall accomplish some- 
thing to modernize the way in which 
Congress works. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
to my good friend the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts, who has not been 
present during the entire debate, that 
perhaps he will chuckle when he reads 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD tomorrow 
morning and sees references to the Duke 
of York, who acted in the same fashion 
as did the Senator from Massachusetts, 
who was a cosponsor of a resolution last 
year which did not contain this proviso 
in it. 

The Senator has every right to change 
his mind. I respect his honesty. 


OVERPLANTING OF RICE AND COT- 
TON ALLOTMENTS IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
some few days ago a question arose in 
the Senate with respect to certain over- 
plantings of cotton and rice allotments 
in the State of Arkansas. A statement 
was made by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
that the Department of Agriculture was 
covering up some pertinent information 
that should be made available. 

Upon learning of the statement and 
the information that was placed in the 
Recor», I immediately requested the De- 
partment of Agriculture to give me a full 
report on the action it had taken and 
the present status of the investigation 
being conducted. 

I received a letter today from the Act- 
ing Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Charles 
Murphy, permanent Under Secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
letter, dated March 8, 1965, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: This is in re- 
sponse to your request for an up-to-date re- 
port on our investigation into overplantings 
of rice and cotton allotments in Arkansas, 

As you will recall from your earlier discus- 
sions of this investigation with the Depart- 
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ment, our first indication of overplantings 
of allotments came from an audit of the 
Woodruff ASC county office in March 1964. 
This audit had been scheduled for April of 
that year, but in February an allegation of 
payoffs to performance checkers in the county 
to permit overplantings for the 1963 crop 
was received. We reported the allegation to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and in 
March our inspector general began the audit 
in cooperation with the FBI investigation of 
the alleged payoffs. 

No indications of bribery or payoffs were 
uncovered, but our audit turned up evidence 
of overplanting. By that time, much of the 
land had been reworked in preparation for 
the 1964 crop, and the full extent of over- 
planting in 1963 could not be determined. 

The decision was then made by the Depart- 
ment to make special audits of the perform- 
ance checks of the 1964 cotton and rice allot- 
ments. These performance checks normally 
are made in the summer to determine com- 
pliance with acreage allotments. St. Francis 
and Craighead Counties were selected for the 
audit. 

The St. Francis audit began in late August 
and disclosed indications of overplanting. 
The Craighead County audit began in late 
September, and this, too, uncovered evidence 
of overplanting. We began a full investiga- 
tion of both counties immediately, and ex- 
tended the investigation at the same time 
into two additional counties. 

By late October, these investigations had 
shown that overplantings were widespread 
enough that our investigators suspected the 
practice could extend throughout the cotton 
and ricegrowing area of the State. Addi- 
tional help would be needed if a broad inves- 
tigation were to be completed in time for 
us to make an accurate finding—and to en- 
able farmers who had complied with their 
allotments to market their product free of 
suspicion. 

We organized investigators from the Office 
of the Inspector General, together with 
nearly 100 ASC employees from Texas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, and Mississippi, into a spe- 
cial task force of teams to carry out rapid 
and intensive investigations, including re- 
measurement of allotments, in 30 major cot- 
ton and rice-producing counties in Arkansas. 
These teams completed remeasurements of 
allotments in these counties by early Febru- 
ary of this year. 

In the 32 counties where we made the in- 
vestigations, we found widespread overplant- 
ings in 5. In six counties, no evidence of 
significant overplantings was found. In the 
remaining 21 counties, while there were in- 
dividual cases of significant overplanting, 
the practice was not found to be widespread. 

Overall, our investigation disclosed evi- 
dence to show that 6,830 acres of cotton and 
3,009 acres of rice were planted in excess of 
the allotments held by farmers. Almost 
three-fourths of the total overplantings for 
both crops was found in the five counties 
where the practice was widespread. 

The information developed by the Depart- 
ment in this massive investigation is being 
processed as rapidly as possible. Further in- 
vestigations are underway to pinpoint the 
need for additional legal and administrative 
actions to prevent this type of situation from 
recurring. 

At this point, the Department is proceed- 
ing along two directions: Reports are being 
prepared and submitted to the Justice De- 
partment where evidence suggests that crim- 
inal prosecution or civil action should be 
considered; and administrative action by 
this Department is underway to assess Over- 
planting penalties and to recover Federal 
funds which were improperly obtained. 

Legal action could involve both farmers 
and Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion employees in Arkansas. For considera- 
tion of legal action, two reports have already 
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been submitted to the Justice Department 
and additional reports will follow. 

Overplanting penalties totaling over $487 
thousand already have been assessed by this 
Department in these cases and over $395 
thousand of these penalties have already 
been paid. We are preparing a more detailed 
report of these actions, and I will provide 
you with copies as soon as additional per- 
tinent information is received from Arkansas. 

In addition to possible legal action against 
some Arkansas ASC employees, the Depart- 
ment is considering personnel actions where 
laxity or poor performance has been discov- 
ered. Investigation into this matter is con- 
tinuing. 

Until these actions have been completed, 
particularly where they relate to possible 
criminal prosecution, we have refrained from 
any formal announcements as a simple mat- 
ter of allowing the courts to determine the 
guilt or innocence of any individuals in- 
volved. The existence of an investigation 
and the reasons for it have been widely 
publicized in Arkansas and the surrounding 
States. This Department has pressed this 
investigation vigorously and zealously, with 
over 125 investigators and other Department 
personnel involved in the case at its peak. 
In view of this widespread and intensive in- 
vestigation by this Department, any allega- 
tion that the Department is attempting to 
cover up the situation in Arkansas is self- 
contradictory on the face of it. 

I hope this letter is responsive to your re- 
quest. Your interest has been appreciated, 
and we are particularly grateful for the sup- 
port of the Department’s actions to enforce 
the law fully and without favor which you 
indicated at the February meeting in your 
office to discuss the case. 

As soon as a full and complete report on 
this case can be prepared, it will be made 
available, and I am certain that a detailed 
review will show that the Department acted 
promptly and vigorously to protect the pub- 
lic interest and the integrity of these pro- 
grams which are its responsibility. 

Sincerely yours, 


Acting Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to call attention to three or four 
paragraphs of the letter. I do not believe 
the Agriculture Department is covering 
up a scandal. On the contrary, I believe 
the Department of Agriculture has acted 
with diligence and vigor in these matters. 

The letter reflects that about a year 
ago the Department received informa- 
tion that there were some manipulations 
or payoffs occurring in Arkansas with 
respect to overplanting. It immediately 
started an investigation. It did not find 
any evidence of payoff, but found an in- 
dication of overplanting in some counties. 

The letter states that: 

By late October investigation showed that 
overplants were widespread enough that our 
investigators suspected the practice could 
extend throughout the cotton and rice grow- 
ing area of the State. Additional help would 
be needed if a broad investigation were to 
be completed in time for us to make an ac- 
curate finding—and to enable farmers who 
had complied with their allotments to market 
their product free of suspicion. 


So the Department proceeded with the 
investigation, and covered 32 counties. 
Among the 32 counties where the inves- 
tigation was made, widespread over- 
plantings were found in 5. In six coun- 
ties, there was no evidence of significant 


_overplantings found. In the remaining 


21 counties, while there were individual 
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cases of significant overplanting, the 
practice was not found to be widespread. 

The investigators found that 6,830 
acres of cotton and 3,009 acres of rice 
were planted in excess of the allotments 
held by farmers, and that about three- 
fourths of the total overplantings for 
both crops were found in the five counties 
where the practice was widespread. 

They pointed out the actions that have 
been taken. 

They point out that overplanting pen- 
alties totaling over $487,000 have already 
been assessed by the Department in these 
cases, and that over $395,000 of these 
penalties have already been paid, 

Then the letter continues: 

The existence of an investigation and the 
reasons for it have been widely publicized in 
Arkansas and the surrounding States. 


The letter continues: 

This Department has pressed this investi- 
gation vigorously and zealously, with over 
125 investigators and other Department per- 
sonnel involved in the case at its peak. In 
view of this widespread and intensive inves- 
tigation by this Department, any allegation 
that the Department is attempting to cover 
up the situation in Arkansas is self-contra- 
dictory on the face of it. 


I wish to add this statement. This is 
not a pleasant thing for me, or my col- 
league, or anyone else in Arkansas. 
There are instances in which apparently 
people have violated the law and have 
not observed the regulations with respect 
to planting only that acreage which they 
had been allotted for those crops. 

From the very beginning of this mat- 
ter and all the way through, the Arkan- 
sas delegation, to a member, has sup- 
ported the Department of Agriculture 
in taking appropriate action to make an 
investigation and take any corrective ac- 
tion that is to be taken. I can appre- 
ciate that in the course of making the 
investigation, as the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware indicated, there will 
be borderline instances. There may be 
a number of cases in which it may ap- 
pear that a farm has been overplanted, 
and by inadvertence or error a farmer 
has overplanted to some extent. But 
those cases are not cases that deserved 
to be penalized or publicized. Those in- 
volved should not be held up to ridicule 
if there is an honest error or inadvert- 
ence. But before a list is published of 
those under investigation, the investiga- 
tion should proceed to the point where 
the Department can, by its determina- 
tion, name those who have frankly over- 
planted and violated the law and whose 
cases should perhaps be referred to the 
Justice Department for such attention 
with respect to which duties as it may 
deem proper. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN,. I shall be glad to 
yield to my distinguished colleague in a 
moment. 

So far as I know, this investigation has 
proceeded with full force. It has pro- 
ceeded expeditiously. When 32 counties 
are covered, we should take into account 
the way the measurements are made. 
They are not made with a chain or rope. 
Some photographs are taken from air- 
planes, and in some cases by driving 
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across a field and making an estimate 
this way or that way. So there is room 
for error, and sometimes considerable 
error. But this has been a thorough in- 
vestigation so far as we know, and it is 
proceeding. 

Before I conclude, let me say that I be- 
lieve it might have been well if some 
representative of the Department, after 
receiving a letter from the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware, had come here 
and discussed the problem with the Sena- 
tor and given him a clearer picture of the 
situation. Some of the remarks that 
have been made might have been avoided. 

But I say with emphasis that, so far as 
I know—and I believe I speak for all of 
the members of the Arkansas delega- 
tion—there has been no coverup. There 
has been support to correct this situation 
and make an investigation that would 
disclose the facts, so that proper action 
could be taken with respect to those who 
are doing an injustice and those who may 
have inadvertently or by error over- 
planted to some extent. 

There are cases in which, obviously, 
there was a willful intent on the part of 
some to violate the law, to cheat, to plant 
more than they were entitled to. Those 
are the cases we hope will be disclosed, 
and with respect to which proper action 
should be taken. 

Iam glad to yield to my colleague from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my senior colleague from 
Arkansas. 

As the Senator from Arkansas men- 
tioned, a meeting was held in the office 
of the senior Senator from Arkansas, to 
which were invited members of the De- 
partment and certain persons from Ar- 
kansas. This situation was thoroughly 
discussed at that time. The principal 
point of the meeting was to fortify what 
the senior Senator from Arkansas has 
said with regard to there being a coverup. 
This matter has been widely publicized in 
my State, as well as discussed in meet- 
ings, and there have been no efforts to 
cover it up. 

It is quite evident that mistakes have 
been made, involving small acreages. It 
is difficult to measure plots accurately. 
In large operations it is necessary to use 
aerial maps. Slight variations in the in- 
struments can make a difference of 5 or 
10 acres. It is almost impossible to meas- 
ure twice and arrive at exactly the same 
acreage. 

This varies in a small amount. It is 
also clear, as the letter indicates, as well 
as the other information, that we had 
them make an indication that there was 
involved here some cases of violations 
involving as much as 100 or 150 
acres which cannot reasonably be consid- 
ered to be in error. It was a deliberate 
violation. That accounts for the fines 
which have been levied and the indict- 
ments which have been brought and if 
there was any reluctance to discuss it or 
to respond to the question of the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], I believe 
it was because they felt that it did in- 
volve certain names. I do not know why 
they did not do so. I agree they should 
have been more responsive to the inquiry 
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of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

I conclude by saying that I do not be- 
lieve that there has been any idea what- 
ever to conceal anything. They have 
gone vigorously into the question. I 
know that members of the Department 
feel that they have been wrongly accused. 
They are sensitive in view of certain past 
experiences in other States and I believe 
that they went after this more vigorous- 
ly than usual because of the activities 
that occurred in Texas a year or so ago, 
which were investigated by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] and his 
committee and at that time there was 
clearly even grosser kinds of violations. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
been sensitive on this occasion and did 
move with a great deal of speed. It has 
hurt their feelings that they have been 
accused of a “coverup.” Therefore, I 
wish to make that clear that I do not be- 
lieve they have tried to call this a “‘cover- 
up,” but have gone into the matter as 
vigorously as it possibly could. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank my friend, 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT]. I am glad you mentioned the 
matter referring to the meeting of many 
of us, which you attended, and which 
was also attended by Representative 
GatHincs, in whose district some of 
these counties are located. In the letter 
which I have placed in the Recorp, I 
quote from the next to the last para- 
graph: 

Your interest has been appreciated, and 
we are particularly grateful for the support 
of the Department’s actions to enforce the 
law fully and without favor which you indi- 
cated at the February meeting in your office 
to discuss the case. 


Mr. President, all members of the Ar- 
kansas delegation feel that way about 
it that the case should be thoroughly 
investigated and the law enforced. 

I am very happy to yield now to the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Let me 
emphasize that my criticism of the 
manner in which this problem has been 
handled by the Department of Agricul- 
ture is in no way intended as a reflection 
on the two Senators from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN and Mr. FULBRIGHT] or any 
member of the Arkansas delegation. 
That certainly is the furthest from my 
thought. 

The reason I took the Department of 
Agriculture to task and the reason I still 
believe that they are wrong is that as the 
Senator from Arkansas has pointed out, 
they refused to give me any information. 
The Senator says there has been approxi- 
mately half a million dollars collected 
in penalties. That in itself is an indi- 
cation that there have been some rather 
widespread violations. Who were these 
violators? 

The Department claims now that 
much of this has been publicized in the 
press in Arkansas and I understand that 
that is true and that there has been 
perhaps an indictment and some cases 
are being taken before the grand jury. 

With that background it is hard for 
me to understand the reason why the 
Department refused to answer my let- 
ter, and give me the same information 
they gave to the Senators from Arkansas. 
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On February 4, I directed a letter to 
the Department of Agriculture, and I 
should like to read it: 

Dear Mr. Condon: This is in response to 
your letter of January 25, 1965, concerning 
the investigation which the Department is 
conducting on the cotton and rice plantings 
in the Arkansas area. 

In this connection, there are five audit 
reports which I would like either to see or 
to have a summary thereof. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record this 
letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 4, 1965. 
Mr. LESTER P. CONDON, 
Inspector General, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Conpon: This is in reference to 
your letter of January 25, 1965, concerning 
the investigations which the Department is 
conducting on the cotton and rice plantings 
in the Arkansas area. 

In this connection there are five audit re- 

ports which I would like either to see or to 
have a summary thereof: 
1. Report dated June 30, 1964, designated 
as the Woodruff County report. With this re- 
port I would like to have the names and 
positions of the various employees involved, 
along with notations as to the action taken 
and the present status. 

2. Report dated December 30, 1964, desig- 
nated as the St. Francis County report. This 
report deals with large overplantings. 

3. Report dated January 14, 1965, designat- 
ed as the Craighead County report. This re- 
port deals with a number of cases of substan- 
tial overplantings. 

4. The Craighead Rice Milling Co. report. 
This report deals with overplanting by this 
company and was issued along with the Craig- 
head County report. 

5. Report dated January 12, 1965, designat- 
ed as the Swan Lake Plantation Co. report. 
This report concerns a company in Jackson 
County. 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHN J. WILLIAMS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I identified these audit re- 
ports and asked for either a report or a 
summary thereon. I received the reply 
from Mr. Condon under date of Febru- 
ary 18. 

I quote from his reply: 

I must respectfully decline to make the 
requested information available to you. 


And I ask unanimous consent to have 
that letter printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., February 18, 1965. 
Hon, JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR WILLIAMS: This refers to 
your letter of February 4, 1965, in which you 
request information concerning the investi- 
gations which this Department is conduct- 
ing on the cotton and rice planting in the 
Arkansas area. 

As you know, all of our investigation re- 
ports in this matter either have been or will 
be furnished to the Department of Justice 
for consideration of possible criminal and/or 
civil action, Thus, premature release of in- 
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formation in these investigation reports 
could greatly prejudice future legal actions 
by the Department of Justice. Such pre- 
mature release could also impair adminis- 
trative action by this Department. During 
these and all other investigations we have a 
duty to protect sources of information and 
the innocence of those who are falsely ac- 
cused. To make available these reports 
where they might be made public would not 
be in keeping with this responsibility. 
Therefore, I must respectfully decline to 
make the requested information available to 


ou. 

I appreciate your concern in this matter 
and can assure you that appropriate action 
is being taken by this Department to resolve 
all irregularities disclosed by the investiga- 
tions. As I stated in my January 25, 1965, 
letter to you we would be glad to add to the 
scope of our review and particular items 
which you believe should be explored. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. CONDON, 
Inspector General. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, Mr. Condon takes the posi- 
tion that their report was forwarded to 
the Department of Justice and therefore 
he cannot make any of the information 
available. I talked to them on the tele- 
phone and suggested that they come 
down and we discuss the matter. I felt 
that with all the widespread violations 
that it was inconceivable that it could 
have happened without some official’s 
knowledge. Mine was a very proper 
question. 

I understood that there were reports 
indicating that some employees did 
know. Certainly Congress has a right to 
an answer. Again they refused the in- 
formation and stated that they would 
not discuss the matter. It was top secret, 
apparently. 

Now we find that their justification is 
that this is all in the newspapers anyway. 
What kind of department are we run- 
ning? Certainly if it has been publicized 
as they say in the newspapers they could 
have answered my letter. 

I do not, for one moment, question the 
intentions of the Senator from Arkansas. 
I say again—not only was there no re- 
flection intended but there is also no two 
men in the Senate for whom I have 
higher regard than the two Senators 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN and Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. 

I wish to make that clear. I know that 
they, too, would wish to make sure that 
all the information which is pertinent be 
made public and those who are respon- 
sible be taken to task. I did not know 
that they had had conferences in their 
offices with the Department. That is 
perfectly proper. But why is it that I, as 
a Senator, was denied the right to have 
some information on this same prob- 
lem? I would strongly suggest that in 
the future the Department of Agriculture 
recognize that they have a responsibility 
to answer these letters when they receive 
them from Senators even though the 
Senators may be members of the minor- 
ity. As one in the minority I intend that 
my letters be answered and that they be 
answered directly to me and not through 
some other Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Wrams] that I thank him for his 
comments concerning the two Senators 
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from Arkansas. I know in my own mind 
that the Senator intended no reflection 
upon either of us. However, let me 
point out that in view of the Senator’s 
statement, the Senator did request in- 
formation which they have not yet given 
to us. The letter concerning the wide 
publication in Arkansas does not refer to 
all of the facts made known in this let- 
ter, but does refer to the fact that the 
full publication in the press concerning 
a large amount of overplanting and 
about a thorough investigation being in 
progress has been publicized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct, but they now give 
some important statistics, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. With respect to 
what the Senator asked; namely, to what 
extent have laws been violated, No. 1; 
maybe they are not prepared to tell to 
what extent, yet, because they have not 
completed the investigation. 

Then, what large planners have been 
violating these laws. They have not 
given us the names of them yet. On 
some I am sure they have determined 
them and on others there is still a ques- 
tion as to whether they actually did vio- 
late or did not. They still have that in- 
formation to give us, then the question 
on Government officials being in collusion 
and stupid, I am sure they are still in- 
vestigating that matter. I do not believe 
the Senator would necessarily seek to 
have all that information released to the 
public before the cases are processed 
further, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I wish 
to emphasize that I did not ask the De- 
partment to release this information to 
the public. If they had come down and 
said that the investigation was still con- 
tinuing and explained the background 
I would have cooperated with them. I 
have cooperated with them in the past. 
But I do not like the blunt statement 
they gave in this case: “I must respect- 
fully decline to make the requested in- 
formation available to you.” 

Even after I called them they would 
not come down and tell whether it goes 
beyond the Arkansas area. 

In that same statement I referred to 
a report of the Comptroller General on 
another phase of their operations about 
which they had done nothing. 

The Department was allowing large- 
scale shipments. of cotton by producers 
and storage operators in the south- 
western area, an arid area, to be made 
to the more humid southeastern area, 
where they could add 9 to 12 pounds 
of extra moisture to the cotton and 
where they could get a higher support 
price. In that way they were able to 
collect money for the extra moisture 
that was added to the cotton. This was 
not intended under the farm program. 
Over $1 million went down the rathole in 
connection with that procedure. 

All the Department had to say was, 
“We will see to it that this does not 
happen again.” This could not have 
happened in the first place without ei- 
ther collusion or stupidity on the part 
of some official. Farmers in the south- 
western area were allowed to transport 
cotton to the southeastern area, where 
the weather is more humid, and in that 
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way they added more moisture to the 
cotton and were able to collect more 
money under the support program. 

Someone knew that that was going 
on. Someone is responsible. The De- 
partment should tell us how it hap- 
pened. If controls are so lax that it 
did not know anything about it until 
some of us on the outside called it to 
the attention of the Department some- 
thing is wrong. ; 

With all due respect to the Senators 
from Arkansas. I say to the Department 
that if it is doing nothing wrong it 
should not be ashamed to discuss it. 
When the Department gets a letter from 
a Member of the Senate that letter is to 
be answered—at least if it is my letter 
I intend to get an answer. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I appreciate the 
comments of the distinguished Senator. 
He has referred to some other matters 
in the letter which did not pertain to 
Arkansas, and of course I made no in- 
quiry about them. I merely wished to 
set the record straight by saying this 
has been one of the most thorough in- 
vestigations in Arkansas that has ever 
been conducted anywhere. It may not 
yet have disclosed all the facts. There 
may be some reason why some of them 
should not be disclosed, but I have a sort 
of off-the-record feeling that probably 
the Department did its best in Arkansas 
because of some special reasons which I 
could mention. 

At any rate, I trust that it will, as 
expeditiously as possible, wind up the 
investigation in Arkansas, because we are 
approaching a new crop year. Although 
there are definitely some who have not 
lived up to their obligations in obeying 
the rules with respect to planting only 
the acreage allotted to them, there are, 
at the same time, a good many farmers 
who should not be made to suffer because 
of the transgressions of a few others. 
We are as eager to have this matter ex- 
pedited and cleared up as is any one else, 
so that the program can begin to func- 
tion properly again, and so that those 
who are innocent may not be penalized 
because of the actions of a few who have 
violated the law or the regulations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on that point, I say to the 
Senator from Arkansas that we are in 
complete agreement. I will even join the 
two Senators from Arkansas in pointing 
out that no doubt there have been scores 
of so-called violations involving a frac- 
tion of an acre or merely an acre or 2 
acres, which are unintentional errors. 
Being familiar with farming operations, 
I know that that could happen with a 
farmer who was doing his best to comply 
with the law. I do not in anyway ad- 
vocate that those farmers who are try- 
ing to live up to their obligations should 
be punished or publicly censored for an 
unintentional error in acreage. 

But, as the Senator has pointed out, 
in the case of a hundred or more acres 
being overplanted, they are not accidents. 
These were deliberate violations, and we 
have a right to know who did it. 

The Government has already collected 
close to half a million dollars in fines; 
they know from whom they have col- 
lected those fines. There is nothing im- 
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proper about asking who the violators 
were. Does this go beyond the Arkansas 
area, and were there any Government of- 
ficials involved? 

In addition to the fines collected for 
overplanting I want to know how much 
extra this overplanting cost the Govern- 
ment under our support program. 

The Department letter which the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has put in the 
Recorp today is the first indication as 
to the extent of the fines they have 
assessed 


Let us roll back the cloak of secrecy on 
some of these situations. I hope they 
will do so before they are through, and I 
am determined that they shall. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. I especially thank 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] for yielding to my col- 
league from Arkansas and to me. 

Mr. CLARK. I am always happy to 
yield to the Senator. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE CONGRESS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
2) to establish a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress. 

Mr. CLARK. For the benefit of other 
Senators, and so that the Senate page 
boys may alert the two cloakrooms, I 
should like to say, after having discussed 
the matter with the majority leader and 
with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEyv], the Senator in charge of the 
concurrent resolution, there will be no 
votes today on the pending business. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
RIS in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


SHOCKING BRUTALITY IN SELMA, 
ALA. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in 
this morning’s newpapers I read with 
consternation and dismay the news of 
another shocking incident of brutality 
in Selma, Ala. A group of some 500 
Negroes planned a march from Selma to 
Montgomery in protest against the un- 
conscionable deprival of their voting 
rights. Governor Wallace of Alabama 
had forbidden the march, and dis- 
patched State troopers and volunteer 
officers of the Dallas County sheriff’s 
office. 

The news accounts stated that the 
Alabama police authorities had stopped 
the protest march and the Negros had 
stood unmoving and silent. Without 
warning and without provocation, the 
troopers and sheriff’s officers rushed for- 
ward and attacked the Negroes. The 
Negroes were trampled, beaten, and 
terrorized by these outrageous tactics. 
We are told that white spectators 
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watching this shocking display whooped 
and cheered with joy. 

When law enforcement officials in 
these United States of America find it 
necessary to turn on a peaceable group 
of citizens, who have no weapons and 
who indicate no signs of impending 
aggression or violence, find it necessary 
to use nightsticks, tear gas and whips 
to attack and brutalize these citizens, 
then the very foundation and root of our 
American democracy is in jeopardy. 

Now more than ever it seems to me 
that the bare assurance of civil rights 
for the southern Negro, coupled with 
the assurance of the right to vote in Fed- 
eral elections, is not enough. In the last 
few weeks we have seen police brutality 
enough to last us for centuries. 

It is time we recognize that it is the 
local elected official—not the Federal 
marshal or Federal judge—who daily dis- 
penses justice or injustice to the Negro. 
It is the State police, the local sheriff, the 
local chief of police, the local school 
board members, the local voting regis- 
trar who set the pace in closing the glar- 
ing gap between the Federal “right” and 
local “practice” under which that right 
is denied. 

We know that the forces of oppres- 
sion in the South will continue their sor- 
did efforts of intimidation, brutality, and 
murder. We know that the many 
courageous leaders in the Negro com- 
munity—and, I might say, in the white 
community as well—and in the human 
rights movement will continue their ef- 
forts to speak out, to protest, and to de- 
clare the rights of mankind. 

The only question facing us in the 
Congress is what we and the decent and 
honorable people who know better will 
do. We can no longer remain silent in 
the face of such outrageous denials of 
basic human rights and decency, and I 
think the situation should command the 
immediate attention of the Senate of the 
United States. 

Sadly enough, this situation has 
reached the point where Negro citizens 
in the South who wish to assemble 
peaceably for the purpose of adjusting 
grievances must bring along doctors and 
nurses and medical supplies and am- 
bulances. It has reached the point where 
the bare exercise of rights as a human 
being and as a citizen of the United 
States brings the threat of physical in- 
jury and even death. Mr. President, at 
this point I ask unanimous consent to 
have reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the news account of this incident 
from the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tear Gas, CLUBS HALT 600 IN SELMA MARCH: 

STATE TROOPERS BEAT AND INJURE MANY 


NEGROES 
(By Leon Daniel) 

SELMA, ALA., March 7.—State troopers and 
mounted deputies bombarded 600 praying 
Negroes with tear gas today and then waded 
into them with clubs, whips, and ropes, in- 
juring scores. 

The troopers and possemen, under Gov. 
George C. Wallace’s orders to stop the Negroes 
“Walk for Freedom” from Selma to Mont- 
gomery, chased the screaming, bleeding 
marchers nearly a mile back to their church, 
clubbing them as they ran. 
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Ambulances screamed in relays between 
Good Samaritan Hospital and Brown’s Chapel 
Church, carrying hysterical men, women, and 
children suffering head wounds and tear gas 
burns. 

In Atlanta, the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., announced that he would lead a 
new march from Selma on Tuesday and 
called on clergymen from throughout the 
Nation to join him, 


HOSPITAL TREATS 50 TO 60 


(A hospital spokesman told the Washing- 
ton Post in a telephone report that between 
50 and 60 marchers had been treated for in- 
juries that included broken arms and legs 
and severe head gashes. 

(None of the victims was considered in 
serious condition, but “there is a great deal 
of pain and suffering,” the spokesman said. 
About a dozen marchers were reported ad- 
mitted to the hospital. 

(Most of the injuries appeared to be the 
result of heavy} blows, the spokesman said. 
No gunshot wounds were reported. 

(The Reverend Richard Boone, Alabama 
project coordinator for the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, estimated that 
90 to 100 marchers had been injured.) 

Among the injured was Chairman John 
Lewis of the Student Non-Violent Coordi- 
nating Committee, who suffered a possible 
skull fracture. 

At his office in Montgomery, Wallace said 
“those folks in Selma have made this a 7- 
day-a-week job but we can’t give in 1 inch. 
We're going to enforce State laws.” 

HORSEMEN MOVE IN 

The Negroes had just reached the end of 
the long bridge that leads out of Selma's 
business district when they were confronted 
by 50 blue-helmeted State troopers. 

The troopers gave them 2 minutes to dis- 
perse. The Negroes did not disperse, and 
about 2 dozen troopers, swinging their 
clubs, rushed the head of the column. 

Pushing and clubbing, they drove the Ne- 
groes back about 50 yards and then began 
firing tear gas. The tear gas bombs boomed 
like gunshots and a dense cloud of Sg ae 
smoke enveloped the screaming N 

Then the troopers charged into apg gas- 
dazed Negroes again, and from behind the 
column Sheriff Jim Clark’s horse-mounted 
civilian possemen charged in, swinging clubs. 

The hysterical Negroes broke and ran back 
to the church. Those who fled in other di- 
rections—between buildings—were quickly 
headed off by the hard-riding possemen. 

As the Negroes streamed through the town 
toward the church where they started their 
march, the possemen darted in at them, 
clubbing them down. Several witnesses said 
they saw the horsemen use bullwhips and 
lengths of rope to flog the fleeing Negroes. 

Several hundred white bystanders cheered 
and hooted as the Negroes were driven back 
to the church. But the white crowd made 
no attempt to break through police lines. 

It had been expected earlier that Dr. King 
would lead today’s march, but the civil 
rights leader said tonight that he had re- 
mained in Atlanta to take care of his church 
responsibilties and to “mobilize national sup- 
port for a larger thrust forward.” He said 
his aids argued him out of leading today's 
march at the last minute. 

Dr. King also announced that he will go 
into Federal court immediately to seek to 
restrain Governor Wallace from. blocking 
Tuesday's march. 

In his statement tonight, Dr. King said: 

“In the vicious maltreatment of defense- 
less citizens of Selma, where old women and 
young children were gassed and clubbed 
at random, we have witnessed an eruption of 
the disease of racism which seeks to destroy 
all of America. The people of Selma will 
struggle for the soul of the Nation, but it is 
fitting that all Americans help to bear the 
burden. I call, therefore, on clergy of all 
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faiths, representative of every part of the 
country to join me in Selma for a ministers’ 
march on Montgomery Tuesday morning.” 

When the Negroes reached the church, 
some of the less seriously injured hurled a 
few bricks and bottles at the pursuing posse- 
men. Within moments, a contingent of 
nearly 50 troopers and possemen, under the 
orders of Sheriff Clark, marched down the 
street outside the church in a phalanx. The 
Negroes quickly cleared the sidewalks, dart- 
ing into houses, the church, and its adjacent 
parsonage. 

The Negroes started out today to walk the 
50 miles to Montgomery to protest to Wallace 
the denial of Negro voting rights in Alabama. 
Wallace announced yesterday he would not 
allow the march, and authorized his troop- 
ers to use “all necessary means” to stop it. 

When they reached the foot of the bridge, 
Highway Patrol Maj. John Cloud raised a 
bullhorn to his mouth and ordered the 
Negroes to stop. 

“This march you propose is not conducive 
to safety,” he said. “This march will not 
continue. You have 2 minutes to disperse.” 

Hosea Williams, a Negro leader at the 
head of the column, asked Cloud if he could 
“have a word with you.” 

‘You may disperse or go back to the church 
or we will break it up,” Cloud replied. 
„There's nothing to talk about.” 

Silence fell across the road as the 2 
minutes passed, the Negroes and the troopers 
staring at each other. Then Cloud ordered 
the troopers in. 

About two dozen ran into the line of 
Negroes, shoving them back and clubbing 
them. The possemen advanced from the rear. 

The Negroes retreated about 50 yards, then 
stopped. Suddenly the troopers began firing 
round after round of tear gas into the crowd. 

The Negroes, coughing, choking, and 
screaming, stumbled, fell, trooperse charged 
in every direction. The troopers charged 
from the front and the possemen galloped 
in from the rear. 

Selma was quiet but tense tonight. Sher- 
iff Clark started broadcasting radio appeals 
late in the day asking everyone to stay off 
the streets tonight. 

However, many of the Negroes who had 
taken part in the march gathered tonight at 
Brown’s Chapel Church for a mass meeting. 


PROFESSOR TELLS WHY HE MARCHED 

SELMA, Al. A., March 7.—Dr. Frederick Kraus 
has remained silent on the issue of civil 
rights during his 12 years as a professor at 
the University of Alabama, but he says his 
conscience now has forced him to take a pub- 
lic stand with the Negro in his drive for 
equality. 

Kraus is a member of a new group known 
as Concerned White Citizens of Alabama. 
The group of about 70 staged its first demon- 
stration march in Selma Saturday and indi- 
cated this was only the beginning of its 
work. 

“We have remained silent for a long time, 
trying to give moral support to the Negroes,” 
Kraus said in an interview. 

“I personally felt it was time to show that 
a group of demonstrators can have a face 
other than that of the Negro,” he said. 

“There were a lot more people who wanted 
to march with us, but they were afraid,” he 
said, “Next time it will not be so.” 

Kraus is a professor of dentistry at the 
university medical center in Birmingham. 
He was joined in the march by two other Ala- 
bama professors, Dr. Ted Klitzke, head of 
the art department at the university's main 
campus in , and Dr. Ed Carlson, 
a physics professor. 

Mr. MONDALE. I would like to call 
special attention to the following para- 
graphs: 


State troopers and mounted deputies bom- 
barded 600 praying Negroes with tear gas to- 
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day and then waded into them with clubs, 
whips, and ropes injuring scores. 

The troopers and possemen, under Gov. 
George C. Wallace’s orders to stop the Negroes 
“walk for freedom” from Selma to Mont- 


gomery, chased the „ bleeding 
marchers nearly a mile back to their church, 
clubbing them as they ran. 


Ambulances screamed in relays between 
Good Samaritan Hospital and Brown’s Chapel 
Church, carrying hysterical men, women, 
and children suffering head wounds and tear 
gas burns. 


Mr. President, Sunday’s outrage in Sel- 
ma, Ala., makes passage of legislation to 
guarantee Southern Negroes the right 
to vote an absolute imperative for Con- 
gress this year. The citizens of Minne- 
sota and of the United States can no 
longer tolerate the trampling of human 
rights by southern law enforcement offi- 
cers in the name of law and order. This 
is totalitarian oppression at its worst— 
it is what we fought against in World 
War II and it is what we are fighting 
against in the cold war today. 

Mr. President, in the President’s mov- 
ing state of the Union address he called 
upon the Congress, not once, but twice, 
to enact legislation to insure the right to 
vote for those who are denied it in the 
United States. I believe that the in- 
stances of outrageous behavior in Selma, 
Ala., eloquently underscore the impor- 
tance of the President’s plea. 

Yesterday was a sad day for America. 
It was a day of which we shall always be 
ashamed. 

I suppose we could be content with 
the observation that the State troopers 
of Alabama produced an enormous psy- 
chological weapon which the Communists 
will surely use. But I do not believe it 
is enough for us to predicate our activ- 
ities on what is good or what is bad for 
the Communist Party. Rather, we should 
base our activities on what is basic to 
the freedom, the welfare, and the decency 
of American society. I am proud of those 
in the South, both white and black, who 
have been brave enough to stand strong 
and without compromise in the common 
plea for the civil rights of all Americans. 
I hope that we can say in justice and 
decency that help is coming. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I have listened with 
great interest to the Senator’s eloquent 
comment on the most unfortunate—to 
put it mildly—occurrences in Alabama 
yesterday. I wonder if my friend will 
agree with me that the Congress of the 
United States will have to pass some pro- 
posed legislation assuring voting rights 
if we are to bring that situation under 
control. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania for 
that inquiry. I believe the evidence 
clearly reflects the need for such legisla- 
tion. We are all proud of the fact that 
in 1964 Congress took the most forward 
looking step since the Civil War to ad- 
vance the cause of human rights by the 
adoption of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
But in the course of the adoption of that 
legislation, it was necessary to make 
some compromises that now appear to 
have been costly. Of particular impor- 
tance was the compromise that was made 
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in the field of enforcing voting rights. 
As former head of the civil rights section 
of the U.S. Department of Justice, Mr. 
Burke Marshall pointed out in a brilliant 
document entitled “Federalism and Civil 
Rights,” it is necessary to make further 
improvement by way of legislation in 
that field if we are to accord to the 
Negro in the South his right to vote. 
Surely the activities of recent days have 
underscored that need with clarity. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I have been interested 
in the apparent impatience of some of 
our Republican friends on the other side 
of the aisle—impatience indicating a 
keen desire to move ahead with addi- 
tional voter registrar legislation. 
Speaking for myself only, I would hope 
very much that the Department of Jus- 
tice and, indeed, the President, would 
move expeditiously to send such pro- 
posed legislation to Congress. I under- 
stand there is still not complete agree- 
ment in the executive branch as to what 
the terms of the proposed legislation 
should be. This is an extremely compli- 
cated subject. I can understand how 
wise lawyers might differ on the appro- 
priate provisions. But I hope that we 
shall have such a bill before us pretty 
soon. If we do not, speaking for myself 
and several other Democrats who were 
active in that fight for the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, we shall introduce our own 
bill. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania for that comment. 
I am confident that this administration 
is concentrating on the matter of prepar- 
ing legislation in this field to be presented 
to Congress. The activities that we have 
just witnessed on the past Sunday ought 
to underscore the need for prompt action 
in this field. 


VFW HONORS THE HONORABLE 
JOHN W. McCORMACEK 


Mr. BASS. Mr. President, most Mem- 
bers of the Senate are, I am confident, 
aware that the distinguished Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Hon- 
orable Joun W. McCormack will, on 
Tuesday, March 9, be the recipient of one 
of our Nation’s outstanding awards. 

The occasion is the annual congres- 
sional banquet of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. The banquet 
is to be held at the Sheraton-Park Hotel. 
At the banquet, the national commander 
in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
who is well known to many Members of 
the Senate—John A. Jenkins, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala.—will present the VFW’s 
Congressional Award to Speaker Mc- 
CORMACK. 

Mr. President, I am sure that Mem- 
bers of the Senate will agree with me 
that Speaker McCormack is fully quali- 
fied for this high award, because its in- 
scription, “for outstanding service to the 
Nation,” accurately describes his con- 
tributions and achievements during his 
long years of able and faithful service 
to our Nation. 

It is my understanding that a very 
large number of the Members of the Sen- 
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ate and the House will be present at the 
VFW banquet on Tuesday evening, to 
join with VFW Commander Jenkins in 
honoring Speaker McCormack. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, the text of the 
statement of VFW Commander Jenkins 
in announcing that the 1965 VFW Con- 
gressional Award will be made to the 
Honorable Jonn W. McCormack, Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—John A. Jenkins, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, announced Tuesday that Speaker of 
the U.S. House of Representatives, JoHN W. 
McCormack, of Massachusetts, had been se- 
lected by the organization’s National Coun- 
cil of Administration to receive the VFW’s 
second annual “Congressional Award.” 

The recipient of the first Congressional 
Award was Senator Cart HAYDEN, of Arizona. 
In addition to a large plaque depicting the 
U.S. Capitol, a $1,000 scholarship is estab- 
lished in the name of the recipient for grad- 
uate study in government or political sci- 
ence. The award carries the simple inscrip- 
tion “for outstanding service to the Nation.” 
It will be presented to Speaker McCormack, 
March 9 on the occasion of the organization’s 
annual dinner in Washington honoring 
Members of Congress who served in the 
Armed Forces. 

In announcing the selection of Speaker 
McCormack, Commander in Chief Jenkins 
said, “It is the hope of our National Coun- 
cil of Administration that by granting this 
award it will call attention not only to the 
dedicated service of the recipient, but to 
other deserving Members of the Congress 
who share the accomplishments for which 
the VFW Congressional Award is made each 
year.“ 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE CONGRESS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 2) to establish a Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I return 
to. the discussion of the pending busi- 
ness, which is Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 2, submitted by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] and a large 
number of additional Senators, and to 
the pending motion, which is my motion 
to strike the proviso which begins on 
line 24, page 2. 

Before the debate was interrupted in 
order to extend courtesy to some Sena- 
tors who wished to speak on other sub- 
jects, I had said that this proviso, which 
in effect provides that the committee 
shall have no power to make recommen- 
dations with respect to the rules, parlia- 
mentary procedures, practices, and/or 
precedents of either House, or the con- 
sideration of any matter on the floor of 
either House, would prohibit the pro- 
posed joint committee from looking into 
those matters which, in my judgment, 
are the principal difficulties which have 
reduced Congress to what I have de- 
scribed as the sapless branch” on our 
tree of government. 

I point out again that it is difficult, in- 
deed, if not impossible—I suggest it is 
impossible—to make any full and com- 
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plete study of the organization and op- 
eration of Congress, as the resolution 
provides, if the committee to be ap- 
pointed under the resolution is forbidden 
to make any recommendations with re- 
spect to the heart of congressional re- 
form which, in my judgment, consists of 
the need to revise and modernize the 
rules, parliamentary procedures, prac- 
tices, and/or precedents of either House, 
and matters being considered on the floor 
of either House 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from Pennsylvania wish 
to yield at this time, or does he wish to 
complete his statement? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma; then I 
shall complete my statement. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator has 
repeated two or three times that this 
proposal would prohibit the committee 
from studying anything other than what 
is completely outside the practices, 
procedures, or rules of either House. 

Mr. CLARK. I thought I said “mak- 
ing recommendations.” 

Mr. MONRONEY. No; the Senator 
said “study and make recommenda- 
tions.” If I am incorrect, I apologize. 
I thought I understood the Senator to 
say “study.” That was the point I 
wished to make, to keep the record 
straight. There is no prohibition 
against listening to or studying any 
testimony that might affect Senate 
rules, practices, or procedures. Obvi- 
ously, a large number of political scien- 
tists. will come before us to testify, as 
they did in previous years when the 
question of reorganization was being 
considered. They did not come to speak 
in behalf of one reform, but in behalf of 
many reforms. 

Obviously, there will be critical discus- 
sion of committee reform; and that will 
be all right. I shall be happy to receive 
any critical testimony concerning com- 
mittee organization, the same as I 
should be with respect to rule XXII, or 
with respect to evidence that might be 
derogatory to the House Committee on 
Rules. 

During the entire 1946 process, when 
Senator La Follette was chairman of 
the committee and I was vice chairman, 
witnesses were at liberty to testify with 
full latitude. But when it came to 
writing the report, we based our recom- 
mendations on those matters within the 
scope of our authority. We made our 
recommendations without transgressing 
the restrictions that were imposed when 
the resolution was adopted. 

Today, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has criticized the language on 
page 5 of the committee report. I quote 
from his statement in the minority 
views: 

We realize that the resolution of 1945 
setting up the La Follette-Monroney com- 
mittee contained a similar exclusion. But 
it requires no more than a casual scanning 
of the provisions of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 to conclude that 
much of the useful work accomplished by 
that committee was done in violation of the 
limitations in the committee's charter. 


As the Senator well knows, I have 
always said—and I believe it to be true— 
that fully 50 percent of the committee 
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work related to realinement, reorga- 
nization, and definition of the jurisdic- 
tion of the various committees, together 
with a 50-percent reduction in the total 
number. The Senator has previously 
stated—in testimony before the commit- 
tee—that the language of the bill did 
not permit us to do this. He is laboring 
under a misapprehension because not 
only was the first proviso: 

That nothing in this concurrent resolu- 
tion shall be construed to authorize the 
committee to make any recommendations 
with respect to the rules, parliamentary 
procedure, practices, and/or precedents of 
either House, or the consideration of any 
matter on the floor of either House * * +, 


But, the second proviso, also: “that 
the language employed herein shall not 
prohibit the committee from studying 
and recommending the consolidations 
and reorganization of committees,” was 
in the original La Follette-Monroney 
Act. So the study was specifically au- 
thorized to make recommendations as 
to the structure of the committees and 
their various jurisdictions. To have done 
otherwise would have been to prevent 
15 major achievement of reorganiza- 

n. 

These other matters discussed by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania are generally 
so well known that they do not require 
study by a reorganization committee. 
Any time we have the votes, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
knows, we can modify or change a Sen- 
ate rule. Any time we have the votes, 
we can change or modify rule XXII. 
Any time the House has the votes, as has 
happened a number of times, to invoke 
the 21-day rule, that action can be 
achieved. 

Once the reorganization ball is rolling, 
many things that might not come within 
the strict limits of the jurisdiction of the 
resolution will come in later as a by- 
product of the mood of reorganization 
that Congress engenders. We begin to 
achieve one end, although we may be 
initially prohibited from including a 
second or a third goal. But the spirit of 
reorganization and improvement of the 
internal operation of Congress takes 
hold, and in that spirit we find a willing- 
ness to act on other matters. 

For that reason, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania might not be losing as 
much as he thinks by accepting the re- 
strictions that were included in the origi- 
nal La Follette-Monroney charter of 
1945 and in the act of 1946. Much was 
accomplished by the enactment of some 
38 reforms. Much more was accom- 
plished after the passage of the act by 
the enactment of many other reforms 
not contemplated in a strict interpreta- 
tion of the charter under which we 
worked at the time, but which became a 
part of the House and Senate rules. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Okla- 
homa has made two points. With re- 
spect to the first one, he is technically 
correct. He said there was nothing to 
prevent the proposed joint committee 
from studying questions of rules, parlia- 
mentary procedure, and so forth. But 
having studied them, they could not 
make any recommendations. One won- 
ders what good it would do to study them 
if, by a charter given to the joint com- 
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mittee, there were no authority to make 
recommendations resulting from the 
study. Nonetheless, of course, the Sen- 
ator is technically correct. They can 
study the matter to their hearts’ content 
under the resolution of the Senator. But 
they cannot make any recommendations. 

If I were a member of that committee, 
being a former lawyer, I would be a lit- 
tle concerned at the desirability of our 
studying something with respect to which 
we have no authority to recommend. 

The second point made by the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma is also correct. 
The Senator said that the La Follette- 
Monroney committee actually did make 
a good many recommendations which, 
in the end, led to the changing of some of 
the rules and procedures in both Houses. 
I again suggest, with all due deference, 
that, in doing so, the joint committee 
would, certainly from a legal point of 
view, exceed its authority. It is per- 
fectly true, as the Senator said, that 
rather substantial reforms and changes 
were made in the committee structure in 
both Houses. That was all to the good. 

I should point out, however, that on 
page 34 of the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of Con- 
gress, filed under date of March 4, 1946, 
pursuant to House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 18, the membership of which com- 
mittee, of course, included our distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma, then a Member of the 
House of Representatives, it is stated: 

In addition to the matters discussed above, 
the joint committee heard testimony from 
Members of Congress and others in support 
of, and in opposition to, other changes in 
the organization and operation of Congress, 
The more noteworthy of these suggestions 
pertain to— 

1. Selection of committee chairmen by 
some method other than seniority. 

2. The powers of the Committee on Rules 
of the House of Representatives. 

3. Experimentation with periods for ques- 
tioning executive department heads. 

4. Limitation of debate in the Senate. 


For various reasons, each of these 
suggestions was not brought forth in the 
way of a recommendation by the mem- 
bers of the joint committee. Two of the 
suggestions were not considered because 
the committee felt that under the charge 
given it by the concurrent resolution, 
they were not at liberty to make any 
recommendations under the terms of the 
joint resolution. 

So my suggestion still is that what 
this proviso would do now would be to 
bind again, as was done in 1946, the 
hands of the members of the proposed 
joint committee so that they could not 
really make recommendations on most 
of the important matters which, at least 
in my judgment, are essential if we are 
to have a meaningful report which would 
make recommendations to bring up to 
date the methods of operation, and the 
organization and operation of Congress. 

Such organization and operation 
would go far toward strengthening Con- 
gress, simplifying its operations and re- 
lations with other branches of the Gov- 
ernment, and enabling it better to meet 
its responsibility under the Constitution. 

I am still at a loss to understand why 
this proviso is necessary. I could be in 
error, but, in my opinion, this measure 
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can be agreed to if we come to a vote on 
its merits. We shall try to do so to- 
morrow. 

I think that from a legal as well as 
practical point of view, it really cuts out 
half, two-thirds, or perhaps three- 
fourths of the work which the commit- 
tee ought to do, the studies it ought to 
make, and the recommendations it 
should bring back to both branches of 
Congress if the committee’s work is to re- 
sult in a meaningful improvement of the 
organization of Congress. 

Mr, MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have been as- 
sociated with the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania at previous times 
when he was trying to secure reorganiza- 
tion, although I could not cosponsor his 
Measure because of the limitations 
which I felt were necessary to get this 
study underway. 

I am at a loss to know what the two- 
thirds of the duties are that the Senator 
feels would be eliminated under reorga- 
nization. The improvement of Senate 
action within the committees is given 
full latitude and full leeway in this re- 
organization. 

All of us know that approximately 
three-fourths or four-fifths of the work 
of Congress is fundamentally and pri- 
marily done at the committee level. The 
limitation that we considered we had 
imposed on us in 1945 is as follows: We 
were eligible to study everything until 
we got to the doors of the Senate Cham- 
ber. In operating in this manner, we 
were taking care of the main expenditure 
of the energy unit that goes into the leg- 
islative picture. As we improve the com- 
mittee structure and staff, and improve 
the allocation of committee assignments 
so that we would have two committees 
per Senator and one committee per Rep- 
resentative, we would automatically im- 
prove the entire structure of our con- 
gressional government. It rests primar- 
ily on the committee structure itself. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will bear with me, I hope to elab- 
orate on what I just said, that perhaps 
anywhere from half to two-thirds or 
three-fourths of what needs to be done 
cannot be done under the concurrent 
resolution with this proviso in it. 

My explanation will be rather detailed. 
My colleague and I are stuck with the 
obligation of remaining here because of 
the desire of the majority leader to keep 
the session in progress. 

In my consideration of what the study 
can include, I go back to page 2 of the 
resolution. There are some things that 
can be done under the resolution which 
might be helpful to some extent. I be- 
lieve there are certain aspects of the rela- 
tionship between the two Houses which 
the committee could usefully go into al- 
though I think the extent to which the 
committee could go into the relationship 
between the two Houses would be quite 
substantially restricted by the prohibi- 
tion against making any recommenda- 
tions with regard to the rules. As I said 
before, many of the relationships be- 
tween the two Houses are a matter of 
paes, precedents, practices, and proce- 

dures. As soon as we begin to go into 
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any subject which raises the relationship 
of the two Houses, we would have to stop 
when we arrived at the point of dealing 
with rules, precedents, procedure, or 
practice. 

It is clear that some good work could 
be done in the working relations between 
Congress and other branches of the Gov- 
ernment. Much of that can be done 
without regard to rules, procedures, 
precedents, and practices. But one 
thing which the LaFollette-Monroney 
committee felt it could not take up, be- 
cause it would involve a change in the 
rules, was a proposal to create an oppor- 
tunity to question the executive members 
of the Government on the floor of either 
House of Congress. 

I ask the Senator for enlightenment, 
whether he would not feel that we could 
get into any such situation under this 
provision. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is re- 
ferring to relations between Congress and 
other branches of the Government? 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. I was 
also referring to the suggestion raised in 
1946 concerning whether members of the 
executive branch of the Government, as 
is the case in other democracies, would 
have to appear on the floor for question- 
ing. To be more specific, it is No. 3 in 
the things which were not gone into by 
the earlier committee. It reads, “Ex- 
perimentation with periods for question- 
ing executive department heads.” 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I do 
not believe that was because of any spe- 
cific prohibition in the resolution em- 
powering the committee to study the 
matter. 

As I recall—and it is a recollection of 
something that occurred 20 years ago— 
we did not feel there was sufficient de- 
mand for calling executives to the floor 
or before the full body of Congress. The 
suggestion was on the basis of informing 
Congress and the public as to what the 
executive department was doing. 

I would appreciate it if the Senator 
would refresh my memory. My recollec- 
tion of the vast amount of words in that 
report did not attribute our failure to 
recommend that to the prohibition in our 
charter. 

There were many things being agitated 
for at that time that we did not go into, 
although we took countless pages of evi- 
dence from witnesses who recommended 
and urged implementation of various 
suggestions. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me refresh the Sen- 
ator’s recollection. The specific matter 
I am referring to is No. 3 of four matters. 
The third one is headed “Experimenta- 
tion with periods for questioning execu- 
tive department heads.” 

The report continues: 

The third and fourth topics listed— 


The third one being the one we re- 
ferred to— 
deal with aspects of floor procedure upon 
which we are not at liberty to make recom- 
mendations under the terms of House Con- 
current Resolution 18. 


Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator seems 
to be correct in that, because the general 
consensus was that we were not to go on 
the floor of either House; that we were 
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to work outside the Chamber. The Sen- 
ator has refreshed my memory on the 
basic principle. Moreover, no recom- 
mendation was made because it was 
thought that better results would be ob- 
tained by searching questions to depart- 
ments heads when they came before Sen- 
ate or House committees. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me turn to one other 
matter which the committee would go 
into—‘“the employment and remunera- 
tion of officers and employees of the 
respective Houses and officers and em- 
ployees of the committees and Members 
of Congress.” 

This the committee could clearly go 
into. This the Senator did go into in 
1945 and 1946. He could go into it again. 
I wonder how fruitful that could be in 
view of the fact that last year we passed 
a substantial increase in the salaries of 
Members of Congress and a correspond- 
ing increase in the salaries of officers and 
employees of the committees of Con- 
gress. What is the use of stirring up 
that question again? 

Mr. MONRONEY. There is no inten- 
tion on the part of the original sponsor 
of the resolution to go into that. In 
1945 and 1946, there was a vast demand 
for adequate staffing, and this study was 
& part of our authority. I was a mem- 
ber of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House when we were in- 
volved in considering the Bretton Woods 
agreement, the International Bank, the 
World Bank, and the Monetary Fund; 
our staff consisted of one retired mail 
carrier. The committee had its records 
intermingled with the personal and 
political matters of the chairman of the 
committee. In the reorganization study 
we were trying to staff ourselves to meet 
the standard of the staffs that the execu- 
tive departments enjoyed. 

Our committee staffs were well com- 
pensated in the last pay bill; and it 
would be futile to go over that measure 
again. Since the able Senator did so 
much to bring this bill to passage, I am 
sure he agrees. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. I 
agree with him. I do not believe I would 
have objection to leaving that part in the 
resolution, but I am glad my friend 
agrees with me that this is not one of the 
most fruitful areas which the joint com- 
mittee might look into. 

So we come down to the last directive 
in section 2. That provides that the 
joint committee shall make a full study 
of the structure of and the relationships 
between the various standing, special, 
and select committees of the Congress. 

That was done, and very ably done, by 
the Senator from Oklahoma and his col- 
leagues back in the middle 1940’s. I do 
not doubt that it would be useful to look 
into that subject again. This is one of 
the real advantages which might come 
from this resolution, even with the 
proviso to which I object still in it; but 
I point out that a comprehensive revi- 
sion of the committee system was made 
at that time. 

I wonder, in terms of making a little 
legislative history, whether the Senator 
from Oklahoma could inform us as to 
what areas he would hope the joint com- 
mittee would look into. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. With respect to 
select, special, and standing committees. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. There are some 
subcommittees which have little factual 
justification—in fact, hardly any justi- 
fication at all. On the other hand, some 
subcommittees are absolutely essential 
to doing business, I suppose the Senator 
would look at the overall situation under 
rule XXV and see whether some of the 
committees could be consolidated, and, 
generally speaking, look into what the 
committees do and how their work could 
be expedited. 

I ask my friend if, in this connection, 
he does not agree that one of the real 
problems we have to deal with, and soon, 
is that every Senator is badly over- 
worked, because he has so many commit- 
tees and subcommittees on which he is 
required to serve. This makes it almost 
impossible to be on top of the work of the 
committees of which we are members. 

I serve on three committees—the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
Last week every one of those committees 
had a meeting at 10 o’clock. Every one 
of them was important. One cannot be 
at all three places at the same time. Is 
this the kind of thing the Senator has in 
mind? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Oklahoma has in mind examining both 
the overload and underload in our com- 
mittee structure. Some of these com- 
mittees have light workloads. Others 
have a great deal more. Perhaps we can 
find ways and means, with the carte 
blanche authority we would have over 
the committees, to see if they could be 
reconstituted, and divide the workload 
more evenly. 

With regard to the subcommittees, it 
would take a searching analysis to see 
whether they should be consolidated or 
eliminated. Many of those may be found 
to have completed their work and have 
become merely appendages. If there is 
no work for them to do, let us get rid of 
them and reapportion their functions 
and membership among the other exist- 
ing committees. Thus, we can bring 
3 a better distribution of the work- 
load. 

Often special committees are created 
by Congress to study and work on the 
unfilled needs of committee activity. 
This is particularly true of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, the Joint 
Committee on the President’s Budget— 

Mr. CLARK. In my case I would like 
to see a Joint Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe a Joint 
Committee on the Budget would be very 
good. I have joined many times in try- 
ing to have such a matter adopted. I 
would not rule out the possibility that 
some day a Joint Committee on the 
Budget might be possible, so that some of 
these budgetary matters would be able 
to get over the hurdles in the House. 

So let us put these matters on the 
table and receive the criticisms of politi- 
cal scientists and other knowledgeable 
people. Let us hear from those who see 
Congress at work, and the Members 
themselves. 
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One of the great experiences I had was 
that of hearing Members of Congress 
testify day after day as to what they 
thought the need was for eliminating the 
knocks and squeaks and groans in our 
congressional machinery. Out of that 
comes a wealth of information on our 
procedures, practices, and improvements 
in our ways of doing business. I would 
hope that this would be true again. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senator from Okla- 
homa to my contention that from one- 
half to three-quarters of the problems 
which should be looked into by the joint 
committee are prohibited by the proviso 
which the Senator from Oklahoma has 
caused to be inserted therein. 

First, let me point out that there was 
held at the 26th American Assembly, at 
Arden House, Harriman, N.Y., from Oc- 
tober 29 to November 1, a meeting of dis- 
tinguished Americans who made a report 
on the subject of Congress’ and Ameri- 
ca’s future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port of that assembly together with the 
names of the persons who attended the 
assembly, a brief explanation of the 
auspices under which they met, and the 
kind of sessions they held, which appears 
on page 67 through page 72 of the hear- 
ings on Senate Concurrent Resolution 
2 may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“THE CONGRESS AND AMERICA’S FUTURE’’— 

REPORT OF THE 26TH AMERICAN ASSEMBLY 

(Submitted for the record by Senator JOSEPH 
S. CLARK) 


THE CONGRESS AND AMERICA’S FUTURE 


(Arden House, Harriman, N.Y., October 29- 
November 1, 1964) 


PREFACE 


These pages contain the recommendations 
of a group of Americans of diverse pursuits 
and interests who met at Arden House, Harri- 
man, N.Y, October 29-November 1, 1964, 
to review the functions and procedures of 
the Congress of the United States. The 
meeting was convened by the American As- 
sembly of Columbia University which con- 
ducts policy studies. “The Congress and 
America’s Future” was the 26th study initi- 
ated by the assembly. 

The recommendations were adopted by the 
assembly in plenary session after 3 days of 
meetings in small discussion groups. As a 
nonpartisan, educational institution, the 
American Assembly takes no stand on the 
subjects it presents for public discussion. 
This same may be said of the Ford Founda- 
tion whose generosity made the entire 26th 
American Assembly possible. 

Final report of the 26th American Assembly 

At the close of their discussions the par- 
ticipants in the 26th American Assembly re- 
viewed as a group the following statement. 
Although there was general agreement on the 
final report, it is not the practice of the 
American Assembly for participants to affix 
their signatures, and it should not be as- 
sumed that every participant necessarily sub- 
scribes to every recommendation. 

We have discussed what steps might be 
taken to assure the continued vitality and 
effectiveness of the Congress of the United 
States. We feel a respect for the values un- 
derlying the American system of representa- 
tive government, in which the Legislature is 
crucial. We desire to see those values per- 
petuated and reflected in institutions that 
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will freemen and provide the capacity 
for effective government. l 

Many of the problems of the Congress, and 
many of the criticisms and complaints 
directed at it, have roots in conditions af- 
fecting not only the United States but all 
representative governments. As these gov- 
ernments have been obliged to meet the prob- 
lems created by the industrialization and 
urbanization, complicated almost beyond 
measure by persistent and critical issues 
of foreign policy, representative bodies 
have confronted a troublesome situation. 
The matters that they consider are far more 
significant, numerous, and complex than 
those of their precedessors half a century ago. 
Little can be done to alter these conditions, 
but something can be done to improve the 
capacity of the institutions that must deal 
with them. 

These problems that the Congress shares 
with other parliamentary bodies are paral- 
leled by others that arise from distinctively 
American arrangements: the constitutional 
separation of President and Congress, the de- 
centralizing effects of federalism, and the 
structure and practices of the House and 
Senate that frequently reflect long tradition 
and distinctive styles in our political life. 
One need not assume fundamental changes 
of a constitutional character in order to con- 
clude that changes are both desirable and 
possible of achievement. In meeting these 
problems we may help to assure a Congress 
whose role in America’s future is vigorous 
and worthy of the respect of free and intelli- 
gent men. 

Three c sets of convictions have 
guided our deliberations: 

1. The distinctive functions of the Con- 
gress must be maintained. Congress must 
retain and strengthen its capacity to bring 
critical political judgment to bear on the 
major issues of the day. Congress thus can 
function more effectively in relation to the 
increasingly active role of the President and 
his executive associates in the initiation of 
legislative proposals. In consequence it will 
better reflect the broad wisdom available in 
our total political system. 

If the Legislature is to perform this basic 
function, the Members of Congress must also 
continue to handle problems of their in- 
dividual constituents. Such activities, far 
from being a handicap to the Congress, pro- 
vide a sympathetic link between citizens and 
the bureaucracy. The Congress must also 
maintain its oversight of the decisions and 
actions of executive officials. Both service 
to constituents and oversight of the execu- 
tive agencies are subject to abuse, but their 
proper exercise is necessary to the American 
system, 

2. The vigor of the Congress as a legisla- 
tive body and the effectiveness of our con- 
stitutional arrangements require that the 
Congress warrant and command the confi- 
dence and respect of the electorate. A Con- 
gress able and equipped to discharge its cen- 
tral functions rationally, expeditiously, and 
with integrity is essential to the survival of 
representative government in this country. 

3. If the Congress is to perform these func- 
tions well, ways must be found to strengthen 
the elected leadership in the House and Sen- 
ate—chiefly the Speaker and the floor lead- 
ers—and through that leadership to assure 
that the majority sentiment of the Congress 
is effectively expressed. Individuals or mi- 
norities in the Legislature must not be per- 
mitted to frustrate the will of a majority, 
whether in a standing committee or in one 
or both of the Houses. 

This conviction is not inconsistent with 
a due regard to the rights of a minority or 
in conflict with the continuation and en- 
couragement of expertness in the standing 
committees. Such competence is essential 
to the effectiveness of the Congress. But no 
single committee in either House can be as- 
signed a jurisdiction broad enough to achieve 
coordinated action in such complex areas as 
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national security policy and national eco- 
nomic policy. If such action is to be 
achieved in the Congress, it should be ac- 
complished through the central leadership. 

In support of these general convictions we 
recommend: 

1. The system of designating chairmen and 
ranking minority members of the standing 
committees on the basis of seniority must be 
modified. There is merit in the seniority 
principle, provided some choice is offered to 
the majority and minority parties in each 
House. We suggest that the choice be made 
either by the elected leaders in each House 
or by secret ballot in the caucuses of each 
party, in either case from among the three 
senior party members of each committee. 

2. No Senator or Representative should be 
permitted to become or to remain a commit- 
tee chairman, Speaker, or floor leader after 
reaching the age of 70. This provision 
should not apply to incumbents. 

3. Any Representative or Senator should 
be permitted to retire on full pay after 
reaching the age of 70, provided that he has 
had at least 10 years of service in the Con- 


gress. 

4. The rules of the House should be 
amended ‘to provide that signature of a dis- 
charge petition by 218 Members or by 150 
Members and the Speaker be sufficient to 
bring any bill out of committee and before 
the House. 

5. In the Senate the majority leader 
should be authorized to offer a motion desig- 
nating any bill a major item of legislation. 
Adoption of this motion would require the 
committee to which that bill had been as- 
signed to report it to the Senate within 30 
calendar days. 

6. The Rules Committee of the House must 
be at all times an instrument of the leader- 
ship of the House. To this end the Speaker 
might be restored to his position as chairman 
of the committee. Alternatively, he might 
be given authority in each Congress to ap- 
point its majority members, including the 
chairman. At minimum, the Speaker of the 
House should be empowered to call up a spe- 
cial rule for the consideration of any bill on 
which the Committee on Rules has failed to 
act for 21 calendar days. 

7. The Committee on Rules should have 
no part in determining whether a bill passed 
by the House should be sent to conference 
with the Senate. Agreement to conference 
and on instructions to conferees should be by 
majority vote on a privileged motion by the 
majority leader. 

8. Freedom of debate in a legislative body 
has value, even at the cost of delay, but its 
abuse in the form of a filibuster exposes the 
Senate and the Government of the United 
States to ridicule and may dangerously de- 
lay action. Such tactics should be restrained 
so that a majority can act after a dissenting 
otis has had adequate opportunity to be 

The present cloture rule is inadequate for 
this purpose. At the least the Senate should 
amend its present rule to provide for the 
adoption of a cloture petition by three-fifths 
of those present and voting. 

9. At the start of each Congress a simple 
majority of the Senate should have the power 
to adopt and amend its rules without prej- 
udice to the concept of the Senate as a con- 
tinuing body for other purposes. 

10. Further to assure majority control of 
legislation, a majority of the Members from 
each House designated to serve on a con- 
ference committee should have indicated by 
their votes general agreement with the bill 
as passed by that House. 

11. Each Chamber should adopt. and en- 
force effective procedures to protect the con- 
stitutional and other traditional rights of 
citizens called before its committees. 

12. The growing practice of requiring that 
administrative agencies obtain permission 
from or come into agreement” with commit- 
tees or subcommittees of the Congress, or 
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their chairmen, before taking action, exceeds 
the proper bounds of congressional oversight 
of administration and subverts Presidential 
responsibility. It grants arbitrary power to 
chairmen of committees or subcommittees 
that is not subject to account. The practice 
should be abandoned. 

13. Campaign costs are excessive; require- 
ments for reporting on contributions are in- 
effective; and existing ceilings on expendi- 
tures are unrealistic. The consequences too 
frequently are waste, deception, and corrup- 
tion. To correct these evils: 

(a) Time on television and radio stations 
should be made available by law to candi- 
dates for Congress. 

(b) Ceilings should be raised to realistic 
levels, but legislation governing campaign 
contributions and expenditures should pro- 
vide for full and prompt reporting to an 
agency designated by Congress responsible 
for complete disclosure. These reports 
should be public property, should be locally 
available, and should cover all receipts and 
expenditures on behalf of any candidate for 
the House or Senate in a primary or general 
election. 

(c) The income tax laws should be amend- 
ed to encourage campaign contributions by 
a larger number of persons, thus reducing 
candidates’ dependence on a small number of 
large donations. 

14. Respect for the Government requires 
respect for its individual officials. Each Sen- 
ator and Representative and all Presidential 
appointees should be required to report an- 
nually their financial interests and the 
sources of their income. 

Furthermore, the number of Members of 
the House and the Senate holding Reserve 
commissions in the military forces while 
serving in the Congress is a cause for con- 
cern. We regard this practice as undesir- 
able and of doubtful constitutionality. 

15, The standing committees in their spe- 
cialized jurisdiction serve the Congress well, 
but no adequate overview in Congress is 
taken of such large areas as national security 
policy and national economic policy. Re- 
sponsibility for dealing with this difficult 
problem should lie with the elected leader- 
ship, and these leaders should be adequately 
staffed for this purpose. The executive per- 
formance in this area needs to be improved, 
but much more needs to be done on the leg- 
islative side. 

16. The Congress should divest itself of 
direct responsibility for the Government of 
the District of Columbia. 

17. We agree with the recent decision of 
the Congress to increase salaries of Senators 
and Representatives, and we recommend 
that salaries, allowances, and staff services be 
kept at a level commensurate with the dig- 
nity and responsibilities of these offices. 

18. A majority of participants who con- 
sidered this report favor a 4-year term for 
the Members of the House of Representatives, 
with elections in the presidential years. 
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About the American Assembly 


The American Assembly was established by 
Dwight D. Eisenhower at Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1950. It holds nonpartisan assemblies 
of American leaders and publishes authorita- 
tive books to illuminate issues of U.S. policy. 

An affiliate of Columbia, with offices in the 
Graduate School of Business, the assembly is 
a national educational institution incorpo- 
rated under the State of New York. 

The assembly seeks to provide information, 
stimulate discussion, and evoke independent 
conclusions in matters of vital public inter- 
est. 

American assembly sessions 


Currently two national programs are initi- 
ated each year. Authorities are retained to 
write background papers presenting essen- 
tial data and defining the main issues in 
each subject. 

About 60 men and women representing a 
broad range of experience, competence, and 
American leadership meet for several days to 
discuss the assembly topic and consider al- 
ternatives for national policy. 

All assemblies follow the same procedure. 
The background papers are sent to partici- 
pants in advance of the assembly. The as- 
sembly meets in small groups for four or five 
lengthy periods. All groups use the same 
agenda. At the close of these informal ses- 
sions participants adopt in plenary session 
a final report of findings and recommenda- 
tions, 

Regional, State, and local assemblies are 
held in every major area of the United States. 
A number have already been scheduled fol- 
lowing the national session at Arden House, 
on the Congress and America's future—with 
Occidental College, Tulane University, George 
Washington University, the University of 
Oregon, and the U.S. Air Force Academy. 

Assemblies have also been held in Canada, 
Europe, Asia, and Latin America. Over 70 
institutions have cosponsored one or more 
assemblies. 


American assembly books 


The background papers for each assembly 
program are published in paper and hard 
cover editions for use by individuals, li- 
braries, business, public agencies, nongov- 
ernmental organizations, educational insti- 
tutions, discussion and service groups. In 
this way the deliberations of assembly ses- 
sions are continued and extended. 
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The background papers for the 26th 
American Assembly will be published under 
the title, The Congress and America’s Fu- 
ture,” by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Arden House 

Home of the American Assembly and scene 
of the national session is Arden House, which 
was given to Columbia University in 1950 by 
W. Averell Harriman. E, Roland Harriman 
joined his brother in contributing toward 
adaptation of the property for conference 
purposes. The buildings and surrounding 
land, known as the Harriman Campus of Co- 
lumbia University, are 50 miles north of New 
York City. 

Arden House is a distinguished conference 
center. It is self-supporting and operates 
throughout the year for use by organizations 
with educational objectives. The American 
Assembly is a tenant of this Columbia Uni- 
versity facility only during assembly sessions. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator and student of gov- 
ernment who opened the session of the 
American Assembly was none other than 
the able senior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case], who is in the Chamber. He 
did not remain in the sessions very long. 
Icame up, after he had left, and partici- 
pated in the discussions for one after- 
noon and part of another morning. I did 
not stay very long either, because the 
Senator from New Jersey and I were, at 
that time, engaged in aiding some of the 
candidates of our respective political 
parties in the election which took place 
on the 3d of November last. He and I 
were the only Members of Congress who 
attended the meetings, although an able 
former Representative from Texas, who 
is no longer in the House, stayed on 
through the sessions. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania agree that perhaps it would 
have been better for our respective bene- 
ficiaries if we had stayed there instead 
of attempting to aid them? I did not 
have very good luck in New Jersey with 
the Senator’s candidate, and the Senator 


1 Trustees elect. 
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from Pennsylvania had a rather tough 
time in his own State in the same man- 
ner. 

Mr. CLARK. While there is a germ of 
truth in what the Senator from New Jer- 
sey has said, nevertheless, I was pleased 
indeed with the results of the presiden- 
tial election both in New Jersey and in 
Pennsylvania; and I suspect my good 
friend the Senator from New Jersey was 
not particularly chagrined himself. 

Mr. CASE. I was discussing and will 
continue to limit my comments to the 
Senate campaigns in our respective 
States. 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to hear that 
that is the Senator’s intention. 

Mr. CASE. In regard to the substance 
of the Senator’s remarks, I thank the 
Senator for his kind references to my 
participation in the American assembly. 
The recommendations which the distin- 
guished body made as a result of its de- 
liberations were most useful. The Sena- 
tor will point out that practically every 
single one of them requires an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. I agree with the Senator. 
I am hoping to cover the 18 recommen- 
dations. Since we are dealing with this 
problem in a leisurely fashion this after- 
noon, with almost every Senator absent 
from the Chamber, I ask my friend the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], whether he does not agree with 
the Senator from New Jersey and me 
that the overwhelming majority of these 
recommendations could not result in rec- 
ommendations which the joint commit- 
tee could consider. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Would the Senator 
from Pennsylvania tell me whether the 
Senator from New Jersey and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania agree with the 
recommendations, and wholeheartedly 
subscribe to all of them? Some of them 
seem drastic and radical to this old- 
fashioned Senator from Oklahoma, such 
as retirement at full pay at the age of 70 
with only 10 years of service. 

Mr. CLARK. I will come to that sub- 
ject in a moment. If my good friend the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] 
would be willing to bear with us for a 
moment and remain in the Chamber, I 
believe that we can both enlighten the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. This is a subject 
which those of us approaching 70 might 
well enjoy, but we have had experience 
in enacting past retirement programs 
and recognize the need to pay into the 
retirement fund enough money to keep 
it afloat. Yet here we would not make 
any contribution to the fund and yet 
would retire at 70, even if we had served 
only 10 years. This would be on a salary 
of $30,000 a year. 

Mr. CLARK. I would prefer to deal 
with that subject seriatim, but I shall 
let the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] take on the Senator 
from Oklahoma right now on that point. 
I shall return to it later. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. I am glad that the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma brought up this ques- 
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tion, because this is the only one of those 
recommendations which it would be pos- 
sible for the joint committee to consider, 
because it does not involve the rules and 
practices and procedures of the Senate. 
I happen to disagree with this recom- 
mendation. If we take out what we dis- 
agree with in the Senator's resolution as 
now constituted, it would permit us to 
have precisely nothing. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I see no restriction 
that would prohibit consideration of the 
seniority system if they chose to do so. 
Of course, we do not have to worry about 
the seniority system being a violation of 
the rules, because the rules do not de- 
scribe the seniority system. 

Mr. CLARK. But it is not only the 
rules they will not let us look into; it is 
also the practices and procedures, and 
the hallowed traditions of both bodies. 
If there is anything which is clearly en- 
graved on the sacred practices and pro- 
cedures of the Senate, it is the seniority 
system. 

Mr. MONRONEY. But operated by 
declaration of the Senate. The seniority 
rules govern rank in the committees, as 
the distinguished Senator knows, and 
have very little reference to the floor 
procedure. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam not talking about 
floor procedure, and never have. There 
are all kinds of things which have noth- 
ing to do with the floor, with which the 
rules of parliamentary procedure, prac- 
tices, and precedents of either House 
deal, and one could not look into them, in 
my opinion. 

Mr. MONRONEY. We did look into 
them. We spent much time trying to 
determine a suitable substitute for the 
seniority system, but no one came up 
— 7 anything better than the one we 

Mr. CLARK. My quarrel with the 
Senator is not that he looked into it— 
although I am glad that he did—but 
that he had no right to look into it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator keeps 
slipping off base. We are not advertis- 
ing that we are going out in a search for 
the “broad horizon,” but under the res- 
olution it is the good judgment of the 
committee that limits what it looks into. 
The stated restriction is on what we 
recommend. I repeat that one of the 
reasons for the restriction on what we 
recommend is that we must go before 
the Rules Committee of the Senate, of 
which the distinguished Senator is a 
member, and we must go before the 
Rules Committee of the House—on 
which we have no members—and we 
must ask for permission to report on a 
bill directly from the special commit- 
tee, which the distinguished Senator 
knows is an unusual procedure. 

But, if we cannot do that, we might 
as well kiss any hope of reorganization 
goodbye. We have to go to the Rules 
Committee and ask for its consent to 
bring one bill, and one bill only, before 
the Congress—House and Senate—with- 
out any other subsequent right to report 
any kind of legislation. But this “one 
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shot” piece of legislation must be re- 
ported by the special committee—that 
is, the joint committee—or we might as 
well not look into anything. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I fear the Sen- 
ator has not followed me. I say, after 
we make our report and recommenda- 
tions, we must go before the Rules Com- 
mittees with a bill and humble ourselves 
to obtain permission to report it to the 
Senate or the House of Representatives 
as the case may be. No such authority 
is contained in this resolution, as I ex- 
plained when I testified before the Rules 
Committee the other day. We must go 
to the Rules Committee of each House 
and ask for permission to report a bill, 
as though we were a legislative commit- 
tee. That was the procedure in 1946. 
Unless we can follow this procedure, and 
consider proposed legislation in its en- 
tirety rather than dividing it among the 
Rules Committee and the Appropriations 
Committee and other committees that 
might wish to deal with it, there would 
be virtually no chance of haying any re- 
organization effected. 

Mr, CLARK. With all due respect, 
that comment is irrelevant. However, 
I say again that we have been over this 
ground before. I cannot see any sense 
in making a vast study of subjects on 
which no recommendations are allowed 
to be made. I cannot see why the Sen- 
ator is so frightened at the idea of hav- 
ing recommendations made by the joint 
committee. As he points out, the recom- 
mendations are meaningless unless the 
Rules Committees approve them. Why 
should he be so afraid of recommenda- 
tions on matters which very clearly call 
for drastic reforms? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Because, we in- 
tend, if we are as fortunate as we were 
the previous time, to accomplish a great 
many reforms that need to be made. We 
all know that reforms or changes in the 
rules of the House and of the Senate 
are very difficult to obtain. Traditions 
and precedents of long standing are dif- 
ficult to upset. Therefore, we could once 
again go for 20 years without effecting 
any changes, as we did between the time 
the 1946 act was passed and the act that 
we hope will soon be forthcoming. 

Because of the difficulties that exist, 
we need to have an overall look at the 
situation, in an attempt to wrap up a 
package that will be considered by both 
Houses and passed by both Houses. If 
we should incorporate in it anything that 
might cause a policy dispute, anything 
that might be intermingled with other 
matters which are highly controversial 
among Members of Congress in either 
House, we would not stand much chance 
of bringing about any reforms. In such 
a case there would be a tendency to block 
the whole attempt. We would destroy 
any chance of obtaining any reforms. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is an excellent advocate of govern- 
ment by consensus. He has strong sup- 
port from the White House. Ido not fear 
to say that government by consensus 
from the White House will not last much 
longer than it is now lasting in Congress. 
We know that in Congress we very large- 
ly legislate by unanimous consent. Our 
trouble is that we cannot legislate by the 
sacred principle of majority rule, on 
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which the Constitution was founded. We 
must legislate by unanimous consent, or 
by consent arrived at by two-thirds of 
the Members present and voting after a 
cloture petition is filed, which can drag 
on and on, as it dragged on for more 
than 3 months last year before we were 
able to pass the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Unless we can change the rules of the 
Senate and a number of the rules of the 
House, so that a majority can act when 
a majority is ready for action, in order 
that the President’s recommendations 
can be voted up or down, and passed or 
defeated without being stopped by a 
small, willful minority, who are opposed 
to the President and a majority in Con- 
gress, this well-established, old, and rev- 
ered tripartite form of government of 
ours, created to preserve the balance 
of power and to prevent tyranny by the 
executive, will go down the drain in our 
lifetime, just as other parliamentary 
bodies in the free world are in danger 
of going down the drain, because we will 
not have been able to restore the vital 
sap in this branch to enable it to per- 
form its constitutional duties. 

Mr. President, I apologize to my friend 
from Oklahoma, for the fervor of my re- 
marks. I know he does not agree with 
me. There is no reason why he should. 

I ask my friend from Oklahoma to 
turn now to the 18 recommendations of 
the American Assembly of Arden House. 
There are a few recommendations that 
do not apply. I ask him whether these 
could not be the subject of recommenda- 
tions by the joint committee. The first 
recommendation is: 

1, The system of designating chairmen and 
ranking minority members of the standing 
committees on the basis of seniority must be 
modified. There is merit in the seniority 
principle, provided some choice is offered to 
the majority and minority parties in each 
House. We suggest that the choice be made 
either by the elected leaders in each House 
or by secret ballot in the caucuses of each 
party, in either case from among the three 
senior party members of each committee, 


Does not the Senator from Oklahoma 
agree with me that the proviso in the 
resolution, to which I raise objection, 
prohibits recommendations with respect 
to any matter dealing with the rules, pro- 
cedures, and practices of either House, 
and would make it impossible for the 
committee to make recommendations re- 
garding this matter? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am not certain. 
I would be quite reluctant to see the 
“establishment,” to which the Senator 
has alluded so often, placed in charge of 
naming committee chairmen without ref- 
erence to any factor other than the per- 
sonal choice among certain senior Mem- 
bers, The distinguished Senator has 
written very eloquently on the establish- 
ment a number of times. I would hesi- 
tate to give the so-called establishment 
the right to select committee chairmen 
from a list of three or four Senators who 
might have the most seniority. 

Mr. CLARK. The question is not, as 
the Senator well knows, whether this 
particular recommendation is sound. 
Does not the Senator agree that the sub- 
ject of seniority is prohibited in terms 
of a recommendation being brought back, 
under the proviso? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I would not agree 
that it is prohibited. The recommenda- 
tion is one which I believe would have to 
be thought out by all concerned, because 
I seriously doubt that many Members 
who have accumulated seniority would 
like to see themselves bumped off because 
they might refuse to campaign in a cau- 
cus of a party. 

I have been through that kind of sit- 
uation, and I would not like to submit 
myself to it again at a time when I might 
have reached some seniority and be close 
to being chairman of one of the three 
committees on which I serve. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, as one who has practiced law 
nearly all his adult life, I say that the 
first recommendation could not be looked 
into and could not be a subject of recom- 
mendation by the joint committee. Does 
the Senator agree, or would he reserve 
judgment on whether or not I am cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would reserve 
judgment on that point. I would wish 
to get the opinion of the legislative draft- 
ing service on whether that would or 
would not constitute a prohibition. I 
doubt that it would be a prohibition. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator be- 
lieve the joint committee should be per- 
mitted and, indeed, encouraged, to look 
into the matter of the seniority system, 
to see whether it is a good system? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I went through the 
last reorganization with the same set of 
rules. A great deal of testimony was 
taken from a great many witnesses. A 
great many witnesses appeared to testify 
regarding this subject with many dif- 
ferent ideas, including ideas similar to 
this one. 

They did not discuss the seniority sys- 
tem. They did not discuss sought-for 
cures for it, because we had page after 
page of testimony upon which no restric- 
tion was placed. As the witnesses ap- 
peared before the committee, the testi- 
mony was given in full. If the number of 
paragraphs or words that involved the 
question of seniority were counted, I be- 
lieve it would be found to have been the 
top-ranking item of discussion in the 
testimony of most of the witnesses that 


‘appeared before the committee. 


Mr. CLARK. Perhaps to make some 
additional legislative history, as we dis- 
cussed, would the Senator agree with me 
that it would be highly desirable that the 
joint committee should be permitted and 
encouraged to make recommendations 
dealing with the seniority system in the 
course of its report? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would not say 
that there would be recommendations 
unless I had an analysis from the Legis- 
lative Reference Service or the Legisla- 
tive Drafting Service as to whether they 
consider that from a legal standpoint we 
would be bound by that language. 

I repeat that there were no inhibitions 
upon receiving the testimony in full, and 
from almost every witness who appeared 
we heard something about the seniority 
system. But no one has ever offered a 
better solution than the one that we 


-heard in the testimony produced by the 


committee, whatever it was. It would 
be up to the 12 members, 6 on each side, 
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to determine what would be done. It 
is possible that the six Members on the 
Senate side would decide that retention 
of the seniority system would be desir- 
able, and yet the House Members might 
decide the other way. 

Mr. CLARK. We have been over that 
ground before. As the Senator knows, 
the key word is “recommendation.” 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. If the Senator will permit 
me, I merely wish to ask him if he does 
not think that the Senator from Okla- 
homa is likely to be a member of the 
joint committee. 

Mr. CLARK. I would be disappointed 
if he were not the chairman. 

Mr. CASE. I would be most disap- 
pointed if he were not a leading member, 
as I am sure he will be. But, so far as 
he is concerned, I am rather reassured 
that he would not feel that any witness 
who chose to discuss the seniority sys- 
tem in all of its ramifications would be 
out of order. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Indeed not. I was 
vice chairman of the committee that 
formerly studied the question. If the 
Senator will refer to the hearings at that 
time, he will find that almost every day 
there was some reference to the seniority 
system and discussion of the subject. I 
feel that the investigation would be open 
to all viewpoints, and that nothing would 
be prohibited from the study that was 
relevant and germane. 

Mr. CASE. And the subject which we 
have been discussing would be relevant 
to that broad objective. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes, indeed. I 
should like to refer the specific question 
to the Legislative Reference Service or 
the Legislative Drafting Service, who are 
experts in that field. I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator is very fair. 
I appreciate the courtesy of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania in yielding to me. 

Mr. CLARK. If I may have the atten- 
tion of my friend the Senator from Okla- 
homa again, I call his attention to the 
second recommendation of Arden House 
American Assembly, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

No Senator or Representative should be 
permitted to become or to remain a commit- 
tee chairman, Speaker, or floor leader after 
reaching the age of 70. This provision 
should not apply to incumbents. 


Does not the Senator agree that any 
proposal dealing with the qualifications, 
whether in terms of age or anything else, 
of committee chairmen, Speakers, or floor 
leaders would require a vast change in 
the present rules, procedures, practices, 
and precedents of both Houses, and 
therefore could not be looked into by the 
committee? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Certainly it could 
be looked into. 

I would seriously question the wisdom 
of playing politics with the issue and 
saying, “We are not going to include any 
of you who are already on the rung of the 
ladder where you might be considered 
for the assignment of committee chair- 
man,” 

The proposal is political rather than 
idealistic in its treatment of what to do 
about that question. It would concern 
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those who had reached toward the age 
of 70 and who had also reached the high- 
er rungs on the ladder when they might 
be only a step from the chairmanship of 
a committee, after having served on the 
committee some 20 years, perhaps hop- 
ing that the mantle would fall on them. 

I admit that if anything is ever to be 
done about seniority, the seniority that 
has already been earned by Members of 
this body and the other body, on both 
sides of the aisle, would have to be ig- 
nored. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is astute 
in an effort—and I do not blame him— 
to get me to debate the merits of each 
of these proposals. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am merely at- 
tempting to be practical. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish to know whether 
the Senator believes that what I have 
read is a subject on which the commit- 
tee would be permitted to make recom- 
mendations. In my opinion, it is not. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Again I must say, 
as I did in relation to the other ques- 
tion, that I would have to submit the 
question as to whether the committee 
would have a right to make such recom- 
mendations to someone more competent 
than I am, because I am not a lawyer. 
I could refer the question to the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service or the Legislative 
Drafting Service, which have more com- 
petent legal counsel than I am able to 
supply. 

Mr. CLARK. My suggestion to the 
Senator, which he will probably be re- 
luctant to adopt, is that instead of going 
to that trouble, we should strike out the 
proviso. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That would be the 
quick and easy approach to the question, 
but I think it would greatly complicate 
the passage of any meaningful measure— 
either for the establishment of a Com- 
mittee on Reorganization or the adoption 
of the recommendations of such a Com- 
mittee on Reorganization once the rec- 
ommendations were drafted. 

Mr. CLARK. Perhaps, then, we 
should withdraw from the Senate further 
consideration of the measure until the 
Senator from Oklahoma could obtain 
the erudite opinion of legislative coun- 
sel, which I, too, believe would be very 
helpful. If the Senator wishes to do that 
tomorrow morning, I shall be glad to co- 
operate with him. 

I turn now to the third recommenda- 
tion of the Arden House American As- 
sembly, which reads as follows: 

Any Representative or Senator should be 
permitted to retire on full pay after reach- 
ing the age of 70, provided that he has had 
at least 10 years of service in the Congress. 


I am in accord with my friend from 
New Jersey that the proposal is not very 
wise. Nevertheless, is it not true that 
if any such requirement is to be made, it 
could not come as a result of the recom- 
mendation from the joint committee, be- 
cause consideration of that subject would 
clearly involve rather drastic changes 
in the rules of parliamentary procedure, 
practices, and precedents of both Houses? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is the Senator 
directing that question to me? 

Mr. CLARK. I was asking the Sen- 
ator whether or not he agreed with point 
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No. 3. Could the committee look into 
that subject? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Point No. 3 is so 
ludicrous that I would not even apply 
the measuring yardstick to determine 
whether it would fall within the bounds 
of the committee’s work. I do not be- 
lieve that we would intend to give $30,000 
a year to a Member of Congress who had 
paid nothing into a fund for retirement 
and who had served only 10 years. The 
suggestion is rather typical of some fuzzy 
thinking. It is proposed that a Repre- 
sentative or a Senator should be per- 
mitted to retire on full pay after he had 
at least 10 years of service and had 
reached the age of 70. That is all there 
is to it. 

I suppose the amounts that Senators 
and Representatives had carefully con- 
tributed to that fund would be paid back. 
Since the establishment of the fund in 
1946, that fund has had a smaller out- 
flow of cash than has been paid into it. 
Over the past 20 years a surplus of nearly 
$2 million has been accumulated. That 
amount has been paid in by present 
Members of Congress and those who have 
retired. 

One reason the fund has accumulated 
the amount which it now contains is that 
no Senator wishes to cease being a 
Senator upon reaching fhe retiring age 
of 65 or T0— 

Mr. CLARK. Or 75, 85 or 90—that 
is one of the troubles. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Indeed. So the 
idea of retirement at 70 at full pay would 
be one thing that would cause Members 
of Congress to get into serious disrepute 
with their constituents. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is clever 
indeed in diverting me. He successfully 
diverted me, despite my strenuous efforts 
to the contrary, from the real question, 
which is whether or not the age for re- 
tirement and the terms of the retirement 
of Representatives and Senators would 
be an appropriate subject for the com- 
mittee to make recommendations on, or 
whether under the proviso such recom- 
mendations would be forbidden. I do 
not happen to agree with that particular 
recommendation. I think it is too 
drastic. Nevertheless, a provision quite 
similar to that one is in effect in the 
Federal judiciary right now and is work- 
ing very well. 

I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, as he so often does, has taken 
the words out of my mouth. The reason, 
in part, for the retirement program for 
the judiciary was that it would help to 
get rid of superannuated judges. I do 
not happen to favor it for the legislative 
branch, in view of the fact, among other 
things, that Congress now has an ample 
and good system, which is contributory, 
as the Senator from Oklahoma has 
pointed out. I do not believe that it is 
what the Senator uncharitably called 
utterly ridiculous, or some words to that 
effect. There is a sound reason for it. 
I do not happen to agree with it. 

Mr. CLARK. I share the view of the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

I turn to the fourth recommendation 
of Arden House, despite the fact that the 
House of Representatives, in response 
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to its rules, parliamentary procedures 
and practices, has made the very change 
which Arden House recommended: 

4. The rules of the House should be 
amended to provide that signature of a dis- 
charge petition by 218 Members or by 150 
Members and the Speaker be sufficient to 
bring any bill out of committee and before 
the House. 


To be sure, they made the change, not 
in the identical way recommended by 
Arden House, but they did make the 
change, and therefore, for the time being, 
that suggestion has been accomplished. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Did they include 
the “150 Members and the Speaker”? 

Mr. CLARK. I do not believe they did. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not think so 
either. I think the 218 has been in and 
out, as a rule, for 7 years past. It has 
been an “on-again, off-again, gone-again, 
Finnegan” rule. I do not believe the 
Speaker was able to account for all 
those additional Members. 

Mr. CLARK. About 68. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That seems a little 
heavy for a Member, even though he be 
Speaker. 

Mr. CLARK.. I am inclined to agree, 
but again, we are getting at the merits 
of the proposal, The House acted in a 
little different way. 

What they did was to adopt the 21-day 
rule and then to change the ratio of 
membership of the committees, to make 
them reflect the ratio of membership on 
the floor; thus, as a practical matter, 
making it far simpler to have legisla- 
tion supported by the President reported 
by the committee to the House. 

I turn now to the fifth of the Arden 
House recommendations: 

In the Senate the majority leader should 
be authorized to offer a motion designating 
any bill a major item of legislation. Adop- 
tion of this motion would require the com- 
mittee to which that bill had been assigned 
to report it to the Senate within 30 calendar 
days. 


The purpose of that recommendation 
is to enable the leadership to bring to 
the floor, for reasonably prompt action, 
any major legislative recommendation of 
the President of the United States. Of 
course, that recommendation would re- 
quire a substantial change in present 
Senate rules, procedures, and practices. 
So I take it that the Senator from Okla- 
homa would agree with me that it is 
in many ways one of the three or four 
most important reforms, and yet it could 
not be the subject of recommendation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Would not this 
violate the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration? I pre- 
sume it would do so. 

Mr. CLARK. We are not talking 
about the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration. This, in effect, is a 
simplified method of using a discharge 
petition, which, as the Senator knows, is 
not used in the Senate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I understand; but 
would not this proposal circumvent the 
i ei on Rules and Administra- 

on? 
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Mr. CLARK. No, because, as the Sen- 
ator knows, the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration, as contrasted 
with the House Committee on Rules, has 
nothing to do with determining what 
legislation shall be reported to the Sen- 
ate. Proposed legislation reaches the 
floor of the Senate without the interven- 
tion of any legislative committee. It 
comes directly from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, or any 
other committee; but whether it is called 
up or is not called up, depends not on a 
standing committee of the Senate, but on 
the policy committee of the majority 
party. So to that extent the recommen- 
dation of the Arden House meeting quite 
clearly—and I think the Senator from 
Oklahoma would agree with me—could 
not be the subject of a recommendation 
by the joint committee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. May I ask, in the 
light of this discussion, which I find quite 
interesting—and the proposals are quite 
interesting, as well—during all this con- 
current consideration of how to revise 
and perfect our congressional system, 
how many days were consumed in gen- 
erating these proposals? 

Mr. CLARK. The assembly itself met 
for 3 full days. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Three days? 

Mr. CLARK. Before they took action, 
a series of briefing papers was prepared, 
under the editorship of Prof. David 
Truman, who is one of the outstanding 
experts in the country on congressional 
government. These papers were sent to 
all of us before we came to the meeting. 
They made a number of fairly specific 
suggestions as to what the report should 
contain. 

Those in attendance at the Arden 
House meeting were divided into three 
panels. Each panel was given a specific 
series of areas of recommendations 
which were drawn from the briefing 
papers. We considered them in some 
depth. We had quite a lengthy discus- 
sion and we came forth with these rec- 
ommendations. I believe most of them 
are sound. 

I move on to the sixth recommenda- 
tion, which reads as follows: 

The Rules Committee of the House must 
be at all times an instrument of the leader- 
ship of the House. To this end the Speaker 
might be restored to his position as chair- 
man of the committee. Alternatively, he 
might be given authority in each Congress 
to appoint its majority members, including 
the chairman. At minimum, the Speaker of 
the House should be empowered to call up 
@ special rule for the consideration of any 
bill on which the Committee on Rules has 
failed to act for 21 calendar days. 


As the Senator from Oklahoma knows, 
the House has adopted the 21-day rule; 
but it did so by changing its rules, pro- 
cedures, and customs. Had this matter 
still been one of importance, instead of 
one that has already been adopted, I feel 
certain that the Senator would agree with 
me that it could not have been the subject 
of recommendation by the joint com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Primarily, it would 
not have been the subject of recommen- 
dation by the joint committee, because 
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of the constitutional limitation which 
prohibits one House from directing the 
other House what to do. To my way of 
thinking, concerning the colloquy earlier 
in the day with the Senator from Oregon, 
Senators should not be criticized for not 
interfering in House matters, nor House 
Members for not interfering with Sen- 
ate matters. That is something that re- 
lates not to a limitation by resolution, 
but to the constitutional limitation that 
each House shall be the judge of its own 
rules. I would not wish to serve for 1 
day on any committee that was consider- 
ing reorganization, in which we could 
undertake to direct the House to change 
strictly House rules, and the House could 
direct the Senate to change strictly Sen- 
ate rules. 

When the original legislation was writ- 
ten and passed, it was done under special 
privilege, with a special rule being grant- 
ed so that the bill could be reported di- 
rectly. But it contained no rule changes 
for the House of Representatives; it con- 
tained only changes of Senate rules. Sim- 
ilarly, the bill introduced in the House 
affected only House rules. 

For that reason, more than any other, 
while I as a former Member of the House 
approve the 21-day rule, I feel it would 
be exceeding the authority of the Senate 
or of Senate Members to try to tell the 
House how to conduct its committees, 
just as we would not wish the House to 
tell us how to operate our committees. 

Mr. CLARK. I thought the Senator 
from Oregon and I had persuaded the 
Senator from Oklahoma a little earlier, 
I do not say this in any arrogant way; 
but the Senator from Oregon and I are 
lawyers, and it is a part of our training 
to interpret the Constitution of the 
United States. There is nothing uncon- 
stitutional in the charge given to the 
joint committee to make recommenda- 
tions to both Houses as to what changes 
they wish to have made in the organiza- 
tion of Congress. After the recommen- 
dations have been received, the Senate or 
the House, in each case, has the sole 
authority to deal with its own rules. 

I am sure the Senator from Oklahoma 
will agree with me now, as he did an hour 
or two ago, that the constitutional point 
is entirely irrelevant to what we are dis- 
cussing. We are talking about recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam talking about 
recommendations, too; but I believe it is 
good policy to have each House keep its 
hands out of the internal affairs of the 
other House. If it is good practice under 
the Constitution, it is good practice under 
the rules and precedents. Certainly, 
without referring back to the prohibition, 
I should say it is not a practical matter 
to do what the Constitution tells us would 
be a violation. 

Mr. CLARK. Let us agree that we are 
not talking about the Constitution; we 
are talking about recommendations 
made by a joint committee, as to which 
each House would have to act. 

I refer back at this point in the argu- 
ment to the comments I made earlier 
this afternoon to the effect that such 
recommendations could easily be made to 
the House by the House Members of the 
joint committee, and to the Senate by the 
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Senate Members of the joint committee, 

and thus avoid the alleged and, I believe, 

quite unfounded charge that one House 

> ba trying to tell the other House what to 
0. 

I turn now to the seventh recommen- 
dation of Arden House, which reads as 
follows: 

The Committee on Rules should have no 
part in determining whether a bill passed by 
the House should be sent to conference with 
the Senate. Agreement to conference and on 
instructions to conferees should be by major- 
ity vote on a privileged motion by the major- 
ity leader. 


That has been done in the course of 
the House reforms of last January; but 
would not the Senator from Oklahoma 
agree with me that that is just the kind 
of thing, had it not been done, that the 
Joint Committee ought to have looked 
into, but would be prohibited from look- 
ing into by the former concurrent res- 
olution? 

Mr. MONRONEY. No, I do not agree 
that it would be prohibited. The prac- 
tice of permitting the conferees to put 
everything in conference by using the 
parliamentary practice or procedure of 
striking everything after the enacting 
clause is something that was intended to 
be considered. When conferees say that 
everything is in disagreement, it limits 
seriously the provisions adopted by the 
last Reorganization Act. The conferees 
thus change the whole meaning of the 
bill as it passed both Houses. If this is 
legal—and I presume it is, because no 
question was raised as to its legality— 
then as to any proposal of this nature— 
I would want to hear more testimony be- 
fore committing myself to what the 
proper procedure was. I would not think 
it would be in violation of the restric- 
tions under which the committee would 
operate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I think 
my friend again misconstrued either 
what I was talking about or what 
they were talking about. The Ar- 
den House recommendation deals only 
with the fact that until January of this 
year, unless unanimous consent was 
given in the House, under the rules of 
the House, a measure could not go to 
conference without the approval of the 
Rules Committee. 

The Arden House people believed, and 
I agree, that that provision gave undue, 
arbitrary power to the Rules Committee. 
They recommended that it should be 
changed by changing the House rules. 
It was changed by a change in the House 
rules. The matter which the Senator 
has raised has nothing to do with the 
question we are talking about. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, Iam 
merely trying to say to my good friend 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
under my interpretation of the rules 
under which we work, we can put that 
in a reorganization measure. The fact 
that it has already been done leaves the 
question moot. 

Mr. CLARK. The question being dis- 
missed concerns a change in the rule 
under which the conferees could operate. 
I agree with respect to that. The Arden 
House recommendations have nothing to 
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do with this issue. They had to do with 
the internal workings of the House. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Previously, when 
a measure went to a conference, there 
would have to be unanimous consent to 
bring it back. Now this can be accom- 
plished by the rules change. It is a part 
of the rules of the conference. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me put it in this 
way: When a bill has passed the Senate 
in terms that are different from those of 
the House, the Senate bill goes back to 
the House side. An effort is made to 
obtain unanimous consent to send the 
bill to conference to iron out the differ- 
ences between the two Houses. At that 
point, before the conference, unless 
unanimous consent is given, the bill can- 
not go to conference unless the House 
Rules Committee agrees. 

That is why we so often say in this 
body that we have been legislating in the 
shadow of the House Rules Committee. 
That is entirely different from the point 
raised by the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa. I agree that the rule covering 
conferences might well come outside the 
scope of the rules of either house. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
to the majority whip. 


—— — 


AUTHORIZATION TO ALL COMMIT - 
TEES OF THE SENATE TO MEET 
DURING THE SESSION OF THE 
SENATE TOMORROW UNTIL 1 P.M. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is planned that the Senate will 
meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

I ask unanimous consent that, be- 
tween the hours of 11 and 12 tomorrow, 
during which time there will be a discus- 
sion of the labor shortage program by 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Ho..anp] and others, Senate committees 
may be authorized to meet while the 
Senate is in session. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I probably 
shall not, the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations is meeting at 10 o’clock tomor- 
row to hear the Secretary of State on the 
foreign aid bill. 

Under the Senate rules, all committees 
are permitted to sit while the Senate is 
in session during the morning hour. 
Would the Senator from Louisiana object 
drastically if we obtained permission 
for all committees to sit tomorrow until 
lo’clock? That would enable us to com- 
plete the hearing before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. I should like to 
be present. I am also anxious to be here 
for the debate on this measure. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I so amend 
the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 11 
A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, the Senator from 
New Jersey, and I have conferred con- 
cerning the debate on the pending busi- 
ness. There are some 10 additional rec- 
ommendations made by Arden House 
which I should like to discuss with the 
Senator from Oklahoma. There are 
some 27 recommended changes in the 
rules of the Senate which I have sug- 
gested. I should like to discuss those, 
perhaps a good deal more briefly, with 
the Senator from Oklahoma. It seems 
wise, to agree with our colleagues who 
wish to terminate the session at this 
point, to go over until tomorrow. 

I wonder if the whip is in a position 
to agree that the debate on this particu- 
lar measure would not be resumed until 
1 o'clock. This would give us ample time 
to reach a vote before the Senate ad- 
journs tomorrow afternoon. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I did not know what. additional 
debate might be necessary. But I should 
hope that we might proceed in an orderly 
fashion, and that the problem might not 
arise at all. In the event that it did, I 
am sure the leadership could arrange to 
notify the Senator and suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum prior to getting 
around to the amendments that the Sen- 
ator wishes to discuss, so that he can be 
here to discuss them. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope that can be done. 
I should also hope that the majority 
whip in discussing the matter with the 
majority leader would be able to arrange 
to put off the continuation of this de- 
bate until after 1 o’clock. I should be 
happy to assure both the majority leader 
and the majority whip that as far as I 
am concerned, I should be willing to vote 
at a reasonable hour tomorrow after- 
noon. 

I would urge the majority leader that, 
at approximately 3 o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon, he ask unanimous consent to 
give perhaps 15 minutes or so additional 
time to a side, and then vote on the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the majority whip was under the 
impression that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has been ready to vote all day 
long provided that enough Senators were 
present to hear his argument and under- 
stand what he was advocating. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
not like to leave the record in such a 
condition. I would not say that I have 
been filibustering, but I have been en- 
gaged in an extended discussion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
has the right to clear the impression that 
was left on the record. 
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The junior Senator from Louisiana 
gained the impression that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania was prepared to vote 
on either one or a number of his amend- 
ments as soon as he felt that Senators 
generally were aware of what he was 
proposing to do and the changes he had 
in mind. 

I suggest that we go ahead with the 
unanimous-consent agreement that we 
have, and that those of us who try to 
represent the leadership here clear the 
matter with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and try to alert him when the 
discussion on the labor problem comes 
to an end. I should not be at all sur- 
prised if the hour of 1 o’clock arrived and 
the discussion of the labor problem was 
still continuing, in addition to the morn- 
ing business. 


REPRINTING OF REMARKS BY 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ON 
UKRAINIAN PROCLAMATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it is the 
intention of Representative FLoop, of 
Pennsylvania, to reprint the remarks 
made by various Senators and Repre- 
sentatives on the occasion of the 47th 
anniversary of the Ukrainian proclama- 
tion of independence in booklet form. 
If any Members of the Senate object to 
the reprinting of their remarks, kindly 
contact Mr. Raymond F. Noyes, the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp clerk. The purpose 
of this statement is to conform to the 
rules of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move 
that, under the previous order, the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 30 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate, under the previous order, adjourned 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, March 9, 1965, 
at 11 o'clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nomination received by the 

Senate March 5, 1965: 

REPRESENTATIVE TO 21ST SESSION OF ECONOMIC 
COMMISSION For ASIA AND Far EAST OF THE 
Economic AND Sora COUNCIL OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 
Walter M. Kotschnig, of Maryland, to be the 

representative of the United States of Amer- 

ica to the 21st session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 

Nations. 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate March 8, 1965: 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment to 
the grade indicated in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To be lieutenant 
Dee E. Kimbell 
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OFFICE oF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


Jack T. Conway, of Michigan, to be Deputy 
Director of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity. 

The following-named persons to be Assist- 
ant Directors of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity: 

Glenn W. Ferguson, of Maryland. 

Otis A. Singletary, of North Carolina. 

Theodore M. Berry, of Ohio. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Marcu 8, 1965 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., quoted from the epistle of I Peter 
5: 7: Cast all your care upon Him, for He 
careth for you. 

Let us pray: 


O Thou who are the Lord God Al- 
mighty, grant that we may meet the 
duties and responsibilities of this new 
week with a resolute faith in the guiding 
and sustaining presence of Thy spirit. 

May we share the blessings of Thy 
divine providence with the needy mem- 
bers of the human family and in a spirit 
that is truly indicative of a personal in- 
terest in their welfare and happiness. 

Inspire us with a clear understanding 
and appreciation of the greatness and 
glory of the ideals and principles of our 
democracy which we cherish. 

May we feel the constraints and cer- 
tainty of its ultimate triumph when men 
and nations shall be members of the king- 
dom of peace and brotherhood. 

In Christ's name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, March 5, was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries. 


THE SELMA, ALA., SITUATION 


Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, at Selma yesterday, a savage attack 
was made upon American citizens at- 
tempting to secure their right to vote. 
This storm-trooper-style action was un- 
dertaken at the direction of a reckless 
demagog. It must have shocked and 
shamed every decent American. 

Our Speaker, JOHN McCormack, prop- 
erly described yesterday’s unconscion- 
able activities at his press conference 
this morning as a “disgraceful exhibition 
of arbitrary power.” 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the advocates of States 
rights now are calling for a convention 
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to amend our Constitution. If this mis- 
guided effort succeeds, the first duty of 
such a convention should be a reexami- 
nation of the doctrine of States rights 
as it affects constitutional rights. 

The people of the United States cannot 
and will not condone outrages such as 
that which occurred at Selma yesterday. 


STATE DEPARTMENT'S WHITE 
PAPER ON VIETNAM 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, over the 
weekend I read an advertisement ap- 
pearing in the New York Times called a 
reply to the State Department’s white 
paper on Vietnam. 

Apparently this advertisement is the 
brainchild of a publication known as I. F. 
Stone’s Weekly. Fronting for this so- 
called independent weekly newspaper in 
solicitation of funds for a surrender in 
South Vietnam is a Dr. H. A. Crosby 
Forbes. As you can imagine, this article 
is critical of our actions and policies in 
South Vietnam and suggests very strong- 
ly that we should surrender and leave 
the people of South Vietnam to the Com- 
munists who are determined to force 
their will upon all freedom-loving peo- 
ple. Their arguments for surrender are 
just as shortsighted as Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain’s theory of “peace 
at any price“ during the late 1930’s in 
the United Kingdom’s relations with 
Nazi Germany. j 

This article states that the North Viet- 
namese support for guerrillas in South 
Vietnam is no more of a secret than the 
U.S. support of the South Vietnamese 
Government against them. This is true 
but there is one very, very basic differ- 
ence in these two positions—the U.S. 
Government is in South Vietnam at the 
invitation and urging of the South Viet- 
namese Government. The North Viet- 
nam Communists are supporting naked 
aggression against their neighbors, the 
south, 

Stone’s Weekly also suggested that we 
and the South Vietnamese Government 
have violated the Geneva Agreement on 
the partition of Indochina. We have not 
violated any such agreement because 
neither the United States nor the South 
Vietnamese Government were signatories 
to the Geneva accords. 

It is time to support our President’s 
position in Vietnam, instead of gutter- 
snipe attacks. 


SCHEDULE FOR HEARINGS ON PRI- 
VATE IMMIGRATION BILLS 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members have inquired of me concerning 
the progress being made by the Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration and Nationality 
on private bills which they have intro- 
duced. I am sure other Members who 
have introduced private bills are simi- 
larly interested. 

Early in January, I requested the coun- 
sel assigned to the subcommittee by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
to prepare a list of the bills ready for 
consideration, together with a summary 
of the individual case involved and to 
present this material to me as chairman 
of the subcommittee. Mr. Cline, the 
counsel assigned, has not yet met this 
request. As a consequence, the subcom- 
mittee has not been in a position to con- 
sider any of the pending private bills. 
As soon as the counsel assigned to the 
subcommittee meets my request, our sub- 
committee will then be in a position to 
announce hearings on private bills. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF JUSTICE—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 103) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Crime has become a malignant enemy 
in America’s midst. 

Since 1940 the crime rate in this coun- 
try has doubled. It has increased five 
17 — as fast as our population since 

In dollars the cost of crime runs to 
tens of billions annually. The human 
costs are simply not measurable. 

The problems run deep and will not 
yield to quick and easy answers. We 
must identify and eliminate the causes 
of criminal activity whether they lie in 
the environment around us or deep in 
the nature of individual men. This is a 
major purpose of all we are doing in 
combating poverty and improving edu- 
cation, health, welfare, housing, and rec- 
reation. 

All these are vital, but they are not 
enough. Crime will not wait while we 
pull it up by the roots. We must arrest 
and reverse the trend toward lawless- 
ness. 

This active combat against crime calls 
for a fair and efficient system of law en- 
forcement to deal with those who break 
our laws. It means giving new priority 
to the methods and institutions of law 
enforcement— 

To our police, who are our frontline, 
both offensive and defensive, in the fight 
against crime. There is a great need 
not only for improved training of police- 
men but for all people to learn about, 
to understand, and to assist the police- 
man in his work; 

To our courts, traditionally the symbol 
and guardian of our cherished freedoms. 
Local criminal courts are so overloaded 
that their functioning is impeded and 
their effectiveness weakened. More 
courts and judges is one answer, but 
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every possibility of improvement must 
be explored; 

To our correctional agencies. We can- 
not tolerate an endless, self-defeating 
cycle of imprisonment, release, and re- 
imprisonment which fails to alter un- 
desirable attitudes and behavior. We 
must find ways to help the first offenders 
avoid a continuing career of crime. 

No right is more elemental to our so- 
ciety than the right to personal security 
and no right needs more urgent protec- 
tion. 

Our streets must be safe. Our homes 
and places of business must be secure. 
Experience and wisdom dictate that one 
of the most legitimate functions of gov- 
ernment is the preservation of law and 
order. 

Our system rejects the concept of a 
national police force. The protection re- 
sponsibilities lie primarily with State and 
local governments. 

That is right and proper. 

Yet, crime is no longer merely a local 
problem. Every city, every State is trou- 
bled by the same hard statistical—and 
human—facts. The extent and serious- 
ness of the problem have made it of great 
national concern. 

Crime is as old as history. It is hardly 
new to America. But in our increasingly 
mobile, urban society, crime problems 
are not only greater, they are immensely 
more complex. 

We have not stood idly by in the face 
of these problems. Many cities and 
States, as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment, have developed new programs re- 
flecting their growing concern. 

Yet the crime rate continues to in- 
crease. 

The time has come now to check that 
growth, to contain its spread, and to 
reduce its toll of lives and property. 

I believe the way to do so is to give 
new recognition to the fact that crime is 
a national problem—and to intensify our 
crime prevention and crime fighting at 
all levels of government. 

THE ROLE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


The starting point for such efforts is 
the individual citizen. Law enforcement 
cannot succeed without the sustained— 
and informed—interest of all citizens. 

It is not enough to reflect our concern 
over the rise in crime by seeking out sin- 
gle answers or simple answers. They do 
not exist. The people will get observ- 
ance of the law and enforcement of the 
law if they want it, insist on it, and par- 
ticipate in it. 

It has been said, for example, that the 
fault lies with courts which- “coddle 
criminals,” or, on the other hand, that 
police officers do not observe the rights 
of the individual. 

There is misunderstanding at times 
between law enforcement officers and 
some courts. We need to think less, how- 
ever, about taking sides in such contro- 
versies and more about our common ob- 
jective: law enforcement which is both 
fair and effective. We are not prepared 
in our democratic system to pay for im- 
proved law enforcement by unreasonable 
limitations on the individual protections 
which ennoble our system. Yet there is 
the undoubted necessity that society be 
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protected from the criminal and that the 
rights of society be recognized along with 
the rights of the individual. 

As Mr. Justice Frankfurter once said: 

A democratic society, in which respect for 
the dignity of all men is central, naturally 
guards against the misuse of the law en- 
forcement process. 


It has been said that the fault lies in 
poor living conditions, limited education, 
and the denial of opportunity. 

Plainly, laws are less likely to com- 
mand the respect of those forced to live 
at the margins of our society. Stability 
and order have little meaning and small 
advantage to those who exist in poverty, 
hopelessness, and despair. 

The longrun solution to this view of 
crime is jobs, education, and hope. This 
is a goal to which this country is now 
committed. But we should remember 
that not all crime is committed by those 
who are impoverished or those denied 
equal opportunity. In any event, we 
cannot postpone our responsibilities to 
act against crimes committed today. 

It has also been said that the fault 
lies in a deep moral decay, particularly 
among the young; that juvenile delin- 
quency and high crime rates among 
younger adults have their origins in this 
decay. 

In our increasingly complex society, it 
is becoming harder to perceive and main- 
tain clear moral values. But the great 
majority of our young people lead law- 
abiding, creative lives. We need only 
look to the spirit which characterizes our 
youth today—the spirit of the Peace 
Corps, of VISTA, of commitment to the 
well-being and welfare of society. While 
crime by young people in our society is of 
very serious concern, it involves only a 
small proportion of our youth. 

We must, in short, understand that the 
reasons for the growth of crime are many 
and complicated. We must accept hard 
facts at every turn. But like the related 
problems of poverty and of education, we 
must face them squarely if we are to 
succeed. And we must succeed. 

Thus, while recognizing that the basic 
responsibility rests on local authorities, 
we must also recognize the burdens they 
now bear. To assist them in bearing 
these burdens successfully, I propose— 
P Increased Federal law-enforcement ef- 

orts; 

Assistance to local law-enforcement 
efforts; 

A comprehensive, penetrating analysis 
of the origins and nature of crime in 
modern America. 

FEDERAL LAW-ENFORCEMENT EFFORTS 


The average citizen is most directly 
concerned with what is called crime in 
the streets. Crime of this kind—rob- 
beries, muggings, housebreakings—are 
the primary law-enforcement respon- 
sibility of State and local governments. 
When criminals cross State lines, how- 
ever, Federal enforcement is also avail- 
able. Thus, Federal, State and local in- 
vestigators may all join to pursue the 
bank robber, the kidnapper or the auto 
thief. Federal assistance in these ac- 
tivities has been and can continue to be 
helpful. 
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In some areas, however, the Federal 
Government has a special responsibil- 
ity—organized crime, narcotic and drug 
control, regulation of gun sales, and law- 
enforcement activities in the District of 
Columbia. 

1. ORGANIZED CRIME 


Organized crime is a cancer in the city. 
It has become an entrenched national in- 
dustry. It embraces gambling, narcotics, 
stock and bankruptcy fraud, usurious 
loans, or corruption of public officials or 
labor-management relations. 

Racketeering feeds on itself. Illegal 
gambling, for example, channels enor- 
mous profits to other criminal avenues. 
The citizen is the loser. 

Organized crime also breeds lesser 
crime. The police in our large cities 
know from daily experience how much 
street crime results, for example, from 
narcotics addiction. 

Perhaps the most alarming aspect of 
organized crime, however, is that it 
erodes respect for the law. Corrupting a 
public official may lend respectability to 
the racketeer, as it destroys the under- 
pinning of law enforcement in a com- 
munity. 

Since 1961, the Federal Government 
has responded to this challenge in force. 
We have secured new legislative author- 
ity. We have achieved new levels of co- 
operation among the 26 different Fed- 
eral law-enforcement agencies. We have 
achieved new prosecutive energy. The 
result has been a tenfold increase in 
racketeering convictions. 

But this accomplishment represents a 
peek beginning. Much remains to be 

ne. 

Consequently, I am calling on the At- 
torney General, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the other heads of the 
Federal law enforcement arms to enlarge 
their energetic effort against organized 
crime. The Department of Justice will 
submit legislative proposals to the Con- 
gress to strengthen and expand these 
efforts generally. 

I urge the prompt enactment of these 
measures. 

2. DRUG CONTROL 

The return of narcotic and marihuana 
users to useful, productive lives is of 
obvious benefit to them and to society at 
large. But at the same time, it is es- 
sential to assure adequate protection of 
the general public. 

To meet these objectives, the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Commission on Narcotic 
and Drug Abuse recommended enact- 
ment of a Federal civil commitment stat- 
ute to provide an alternative means of 
dealing with those narcotic and mari- 
huana users likely to respond to treat- 
ment and achieve rehabilitation. The 
Commission also recommended that 
those penalty provisions of the Federal 
narcotics and marihuana laws requiring 
mandatory minimum sentences and pre- 
cluding probation or parole be applied 
restrictively in order to provide a greater 
incentive for rehabilitation. 

The Justice Department will shortly 
submit proposals for a Federal civil com- 
mitment statute to the Congress and for 
limiting the coverage of the mandatory 
minimum penalty sentences. The pro- 
posals will seek to the fullest extent con- 
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sistent with the public safety to give of- 
fenders a maximum opportunity for re- 
turn to a normal life. 

Increasing illegal sales of psychotoxic 
drugs, such as barbiturates and am- 
phetamines, must be controlled, These 
sedatives and stimulants, taken so easily 
in pill form, have been termed the “dan- 
gerous drugs! — and with good reason. 
Senseless killings, robberies, and auto 
accidents have resulted from the radical 
personality changes induced by the indis- 
criminate use of these drugs. Because 
they are less expensive and more avail- 
able than narcotics, these drugs appeal 
to a much broader cross section of our 
population, particularly the young. 

Our existing legal weapons are inade- 
quate. I therefore urge the Congress to 
enact legislation to control the abuse of 
these dangerous drugs without constrict- 
ing their legitimate medical uses. 

3. FIREARMS CONTROL 


Drugs are, of course, only one cause 
of the rise in violent crime in the United 
States. Another significant factor is the 
ease with which any person can acquire 
firearms. Lee Oswald sent for and re- 
ceived a rifle through the U.S. mail. I 
believe that the people of the United 
States have learned, through the recent 
tragic loss of President Kennedy, the 
need for strengthened control. 

Here the Federal Government’s juris- 
diction is limited. State and local action 
will be necessary. But at minimum, we 
must make effective local regulation of 
firearms possible by increasing Federal 
control over interstate shipment of fire- 
arms. In addition, limits must be im- 
posed on the importation into this coun- 
try of surplus military weapons and other 
used firearms. 

I am proposing draft legislation to ac- 
complish these aims. It would amend 
the Federal Firearms Act to prohibit fire- 
arms shipments in interstate commerce 
except among importers, manufacturers, 
and dealers licensed by the Treasury 
Department. 

Mail-order sales to individuals would 
thus stop. The legislation would also 
strengthen the present statutory stand- 
ards for Treasury Department licenses 
and prohibit licensees from selling fire- 
arms to persons under 21 years of age— 
or under 18 in the case of rifles and shot- 
guns. Other provisions of this legisla- 
tion are designed to make it feasible for 
the States to impose effective controls 
over firearms within their own bound- 
aries. I urge the Governors of our States 
and mayors and other local public ofi- 
cials to review their existing legislation 
in this critical field with a view to keep- 
ing lethal weapons out of the wrong 
hands. 

I recommend this legislation to the 
Congress as a sensible use of Federal 
authority to assist local authorities in 
coping with an undeniable menace to 
law and order and to the lives of innocent 
people. 

4. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

A fourth opportunity for Federal lead- 
ership is the Nation’s Capital. As I 
said in my special message on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, we must improve law 
enforcement and the administration of 
criminal justice in the District. Wash- 
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ington shares with our large cities the 
special and acute problems associated 
with rapid urban population growth. 

Both in its own right and as a model 
for other cities, Washington can and 
should be a focus for intensive efforts - 
in crime prevention, the detection and 
prosecution of crimes, rehabilitation, and 
related activities. 

To assist in this effort, I will shortly 
appoint the commission to which I re- 
ferred in my message on the District of 
Columbia. 

ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Whatever we may do to strengthen 
Federal law enforcement, the principal 
enforcement responsibility still rests on 
States and local governments—and that 
has become a very large burden indeed. 

The cost of operating our police de- 
partments has risen by 50 percent in 
the last 5 years alone. Yet our law 
enforcement and corrections personnel 
are overworked. Our courts are over- 
crowded. Our penal and rehabilitative 
facilities and programs are understaffed 
or underdeveloped. To meet their large 
and growing burdens, State and local 
law. enforcement agencies must have ad- 
ditional training and technical assist- 
ance from the Federal Government. 

Federal assistance has long been pro- 
vided in various forms to local law en- 
forcement. Because of Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover’s early recognition of the need 
for such assistance, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has provided a number 
of valuable services to State and local 
police organizations. It assists them 
with training activities and the FBI Na- 
tional Academy in Washington gives 
comprehensive instructions to State and 
local career law enforcement officers 
each year. The Federal Goyernment 
also provides support for short-term vo- 
cational training for police officers and 
more extensive training in related fields 
through the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The Treasury De- 
partment provides instruction for nar- 
cotics enforcement personnel through 
the Bureau of Narcotics Training 
School. 

The Federal Government has been 
giving active support to juvenile delin- 
quency control efforts. Under the Ju- 
venile Delinquency and Youth Offenses 
Control Act, programs have been devel- 
oped to provide new approaches to the 
prevention and control of juvenile de- 
linquency and to train needed person- 
nel. Under this act important studies 
have shed new light on the complex 
causes of delinquency. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare will shortly submit requests 
for urgently needed additional appropri- 
ations in this field. I support these pro- 
posals and request the Congress to act 
on them favorably and rapidly. 

These are present and continuing en- 
deavors. But we must do more. I be- 
lieve a major opportunity lies in the de- 
velopment and testing of experimental 
methods of crime control. To this end, 
I am proposing the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Act of 1965. This legislation 
would authorize the Attorney General to 
assist State, local, and private groups to 
improve and strengthen crime control 
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programs and make generally available 
information as to their effectiveness. 

This act would bolster present train- 
ing programs for local law enforcement 
personnel and would support the de- 
velopment of new training methods. 
Fighting crime effectively under modern 
conditions requires professional police 
who are expertly trained in a variety of 
skills. The Federal Government now 
provides financial assistance for research 
and training in other professions— 
science, mathematics, foreign languages, 
medicine, nursing. Trained, profes- 
sional law enforcement personnel are 
fully as essential to the preservation of 
our national health and strength—and 
no less deserving of increased Federal 
support. 

This legislation would also authorize 
Federal support for the development of 
improved methods of enforcing criminal 
laws and administering justice. For 
example, experiments might be under- 
taken with different kinds and intensity 
of police coverage in high crime districts 
in order to learn more about the effec- 
tive allocation of manpower. The ef- 
fectiveness of different communication 
and alarm systems might be studied. 
By pilot projects in the administration 
of justice, we may find ways of making 
the judicial process fairer and speedier 
and the correctional process more 
effective. 

The dissemination of information 
about projects supported under the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act will be of 
substantial value to other communities 
in designing their own crime control 
programs. 

PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION 


The proposals which I have discussed 
are promising immediate approaches to 
a number of the specific problems of 
controlling crime. In the longer run we 
must also deepen our understanding of 
the causes of crime and of how our 
society should respond to the challenge 
of our present levels of crime. Only 
with such understanding can we under- 
take more fundamental, far-reaching, 
and imaginative programs. 

As the first step, I am establishing the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice. 
The Commission will be composed of 
men and women of distinction who share 
my belief that we need to know far more 
about the prevention and control of 
crime. I will ask the Commission to 
make a comprehensive report to me by 
the summer of 1966 and to make interim 
reports when early action on the basis 
of its recommendations may be possible. 

No agency of Government has ever in 
our history undertaken to probe so fully 
and deeply into the problems of crime in 
our Nation. I do not underestimate the 
difficulty of the assignment. But the 
very difficulty which these problems pre- 
sent and the staggering cost of inaction 
make it imperative that this task be 
undertaken. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
people of this country understand what is 
at stake in controlling crime and its ef- 
fects. I believe therefore that the Com- 
mission should disseminate information 
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on its work and findings and build a 
broad base of public support for con- 
structive action. 

Typical of the examples of important 
and troubling questions on which I be- 
lieve the Commission can furnish guid- 
ance are: 

(1) How can law enforcement be or- 
ganized to meet present needs? 

In too many instances present divi- 
sions of responsibility for law enforce- 
ment refiect unexamined precedent 
rather than practical organization. In 
addition to exploring improved law en- 
forcement and correctional techniques, 
the Commission can be helpful in sug- 
gesting possible reorganization of law 
enforcement functions and methods of 
achieving greater cooperation where 
there are separate responsibilities, 

(2) What steps can be taken to create 
greater understanding by those involved 
in the administration of justice at the 
State and local level of the efforts of 
Federal courts to insure production of 
individual rights? 

The Commission should seek under- 
standing of the needs of those respon- 
sible for carrying out our criminal laws 
and the relationship to these needs of 
the historic protections our Nation has 
accorded to the accused. The Commis- 
sion may well serve as a bridge of under- 
standing among all those involved in the 
fair and effective administration of crim- 
inal justice. 

(3) Through what kinds of programs 
can the Federal Government be most 
effective in assisting State and local 
enforcement? 

The Commission can recommend new 
and imaginative ways in which the Fed- 
eral Government can render assistance— 
without infringing on the primary re- 
sponsibility of States and localities. 

(4) Is the Nation as a whole providing 
adequate education and training oppor- 
tunities for those who administer the 
criminal laws? 

The Commission should evaluate the 
programs and institutions now available 
for law enforcement officers, correc- 
tional personnel and both prosecution 
and defense attorneys and make recom- 
mendations on necessary additions. 

(5) What correctional programs are 
most promising in preventing a first of- 
fense from leading to a career in crime? 

A large proportion of serious crimes is 
committed by persons who are previous 
offenders. Thus, reducing the total vol- 
ume of crime is, to a large extent, a 
problem of reducing the rate of recidi- 
vism. The first offender’s initial con- 
tact with our correctional system is often 
a turning point in his life. The Com- 
mission should consider how we can best 
insure that his first contact will be his 
last. 

(6) What steps can be taken to in- 
crease public respect for law and law 
enforcement officers? 

In a free land, order can never be 
achieved by police action alone, no mat- 
ter how efficient. There must be a high 


level of voluntary observance of the law 
and cooperation with public authorities. 
Citizens too often shun their duty to 
report crimes, summon assistance, or 
cooperate with law enforcement in other 
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ways. In the light of recent examples 
of what happens when private citizens 
remain bystanders at tragedy, I hope 
the Commission will suggest means of 
improving public attitudes toward the 
individual’s sense of responsibility to his 
community and to his neighbor. 

These questions only illustrate those 
which this Commission must put to 
itself. It must also— 

Consider the problem of making our 
streets, homes, and places of business 
safer; 

Inquire into the special problems of 
juvenile crime; 

Examine the administration of jus- 
tice in our shockingly overcrowded lower 
courts through which so many citizens 
are herded wholesale; 

Explore the means by which organized 
crime can be arrested by Federal and 
local authorities. 

In its task, the Commission will not be 
working alone. In addition to its own 
staff and subpanels of experts in various 
fields and disciplines, it will have the 
close cooperation and support of repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Government. 

I have directed the Attorney General, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to work closely 
with the Commission and to assist it in 
every possible way. Because of the im- 
portance of the Attorney General’s re- 
sponsibilities within the Federal Govern- 
ment for these problems—ranging from 
investigation and enforcement through 
administration of the Federal prison sys- 
tem—I anticipate that the Department 
of Justice and especially its newly created 
Office of Criminal Justice should take a 
particularly active role in assisting the 
work of the Commission. 

The Commission also will work closely 
with representatives of State and local 
governments with such groups as the 
American Bar Association, the American 
Law Institute, State and local bar groups 
and appropriate law enforcement orga- 
nizations; and with universities and other 
institutions and individuals engaged in 
important work in the social sciences, 
mental health, and related areas. 

The task before the Commission is one 
of consummate difficulty and complexity. 
But it could scarcely be more important. 
I hope and expect that its work will be a 
landmark to follow for many years to 
come. 

CONCLUSION 

This message recognizes that crime is 
a national problem. 

That recognition does not carry with 
it any threat to the basic prerogatives of 
State and local governments. It means, 
rather, that the Federal Government will 
henceforth take a more meaningful role 
in meeting the whole spectrum of prob- 
lems posed by crime. 

It means that the Federal Government 
will seek to exercise leadership and to 
assist local authorities in meeting their 
responsibilities. 

It means that we will make a national 
effort to resolve the problems of law 
enforcement and the administration of 
justice—and to direct the attention of 
the Nation to the problems of crime and 
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the steps that must be taken to meet 
them. 

This effort will involve great difficul- 
cles. 

It will not produce dramatic, visible 
results overnight. But it is an effort we 
must begin now. 

I ask the help of the Congress. I be- 
‘lieve that these actions and proposals are 
soundly based and give promise of meet- 
ing urgent needs of a growing nation. I 
commend them to the American people 
and to the Congress and urge their 
prompt enactment. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, March 8, 1965. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DAY 


The SPEAKER. This is District of Co- 
lumbia day. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
MeMLLANI, chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS FOR AMERI- 
CAN LEGION CONVENTION 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the resolution (H.J. 
Res. 195) to authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to promulgate 
special regulations for the period of the 
American Legion National Convention 
of 1966, to be held in Washington, D.C., 
to authorize the granting of certain per- 
mits to the American Legion 1966 Con- 
vention Corp. of the District of 
Columbia on the occasion of such con- 
vention, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That for the period 
of the American Legion National Convention 
of 1966, to be held in the District of Colum- 
bia on August 29, 30, and 31, and September 
1, 1966, the Commissioners are authorized 
and directed to make all reasonable regula- 
tions necessary to secure the preservation of 
public order and protection of life, health, 
and property; to make special regulations 
respecting the standing, movement, and op- 
eration of vehicles of whatever character or 
kind during said period; and to grant, under 
such conditions as they may impose, special 
licenses to peddlers and vendors for the privi- 
lege of selling goods, wares, and merchandise 
in such places in the District of Columbia, 
and to charge such fees for such privilege, 
as they deem proper. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) “Commissioners” means the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, or their 
designated agent or agents; 

(b) “Corporation” means the American 
Legion 1966 Convention Corporation of the 
District of Columbia, or its designated 
agents; 

` (c) “Conyention” means the American 

Legion National Convention of 1966, to be 
held in the District of Columbia on August 
29, 30, and 31, and September 1, 1966; 
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(d) “Period” and “convention period” 
mean the ten-day period beginning August 
25, 1966; 

(e) ‘Secretary of Defense” means the Sec- 
retary of Defense, or his designated agents; 
and 

(ft) “Secretary of the Interior“ means the 
Secretary of the Interior, or his designated 
agents, 

Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary, pay- 
able in like manner as other appropria- 
tions for the expenses of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to enable the Commissioners to ad- 
vance to. the corporation’s guaranty fund 
$25,000, for the reimbursement of which the 
District shall have a prior claim on any 
moneys available to the corporation for re- 
payment to guarantors, and to provide addi- 
tional municipal services in said District 
during the convention period, including em- 
ployment of personal services without regard 
to the civil service and classification laws; 
travel expenses of enforcement personnel, in- 
cluding sanitarians, from other jurisdictions; 
hire of means of transportation; meals for 
police, firemen, and other municipal em- 
ployees; construction, rent, maintenance, 
and expenses incident to the operation of 
temporary public comfort stations, first-aid 
stations, and information booths; and other 
incidental expenses in the discretion of the 
Commissioners. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior, with 
the approval of such officer as may exercise 
jurisdiction over any of the Federal reser- 
vations or grounds in the District of Colum- 
bia, is authorized to grant to the corpora- 
tion permits for the use of such reserva- 
tions or grounds during the convention pe- 
riod, including a reasonable time prior and 
subsequent thereto; and the Commissioners 
are authorized to grant like permits for the 
use of public space under their jurisdiction. 
Each such permit shall be subject to such 
restrictions, terms, and conditions as may 
be imposed by the grantor of such permit. 
With respect to public space, no reviewing 
stand or any stand or structure for the sale 
of goods, wares, merchandise, food, or drink 
shall be built during the convention period 
on any sidewalk, street, park, reservation, or 
other public grounds in the District of Co- 
lumbia, except with the approval of the cor- 
poration, and with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or the Commissioners, 
as the case may be, depending on the loca- 
tion of such stand or structure. The reser- 
vation, ground, or public space occupied by 
any such stand or structure shall, within 
ten days after the end of the convention 
period, be restored to its previous condition. 
The corporation shall indemnify and save 
harmless the District of Columbia, the 
United States, and the appropriate agencies 
of the United States against any loss or dam- 
age to such property and against any lia- 
bility arising from the use of such property, 
either by the corporation or a licensee of the 
corporation, 

Sec. 5. The Commissioners are authorized 
to permit the corporation to install suitable 
overhead conductors and install suitable 
lighting or other electrical facilities, with 
adequate supports, for illumination or other 
purposes. If it should be necessary to place 
wires for illuminating or other purposes over 
any park, reservation, or highway in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, such placing of wires and 
their removal shall be under the supervision 
of the official in charge of said park, reserva- 
tion, or highway. Such conductors, with 
their supports, shall be removed within five 
days after the end of the convention period. 
The Commissioners, or such other officials as 
may have jurisdiction in the premises, shall 
enforce the provisions of this joint resolu- 
tion, take needful precautions for the pro- 
tection of the public, and insure that the 
pavement of any street, sidewalk, avenue, 
or alley which is disturbed or damaged is 
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restored to its previous condition. No ex- 
pense or damage from the installation, opera- 
tion, or removal of said temporary overhead 
conductors or said illumination or other 
electrical facilities shall be incurred by the 
United States or the District of Columbia, 
and the corporation shall indemnify and save 
harmless the District of Columbia, the 
United States and the appropriate agencies 
of the United States against any loss or 
damage and against any liability whatsoever 
arising from any act of the corporation or 
any agent, licensee, servant, or employee of 
the corporation. 

Src. 6. The Secretary of Defense is author- 
ized to lend to the corporation such hos- 
pital tents, smaller tents, camp appliances, 
hospital furniture, ensigns, flags, ambulances, 
drivers, stretchers, and Red Cross flags and 
poles (except battle flags) as may be spared 
without detriment to the public service, and 
under such conditions as he may prescribe. 
Such loan shall be returned within five days 
after the end of the convention period, the 
corporation shall idemnify the United States 
for any loss or damage to any such property. 
and no expense shall be incurred by the 
United States Government for the delivery, 
return, rehabilitation, replacement, or opera- 
tion of such equipment. The corporation 
shall give a good and sufficient bond for the 
safe return of such property in good order 
and condition, and the whole without ex- 
pense to the United States. 

Sxc, 7. The Commissioners, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the corporation are au- 
thorized to permit electric lighting, tele- 
graph, telephone, radio broadcasting, and 
television companies to extend overhead 
wires to such points along and across the 
line of any parade as shall be deemed con- 
venient for use in connection with such 
parade and other convention purposes. Such 
wires shall be removed within ten days after 
the end of the convention period. 

Sec. 8. The regulations and licenses au- 
thorized by this Act shall be in full force and 
effect only during the convention period, but 
the expiration of said period shall not pre- 
vent the arrest or trial of any person for any 
violation of such regulations committed dur- 
ing the time they were in force and effect. 
Such regulations shall be published in one 
or more of the daily newspapers published in 
the District of Columbia and no penalty pre- 
scribed for the violation of any such regu- 
lation shall be enforced until five days after 
such publication, Any person violating any 
regulation promulgated by the Commission- 
ers under the authority of this Act shall be 
fined not more than $100 or imprisoned for 
not more than thirty days. Each and every 
day a violation of any such regulation exists 
shall constitute a separate offense, and the 
penalty prescribed shall be applicable to 
each such separate offense, 

Src. 9. Whenever any provision of this Act 
requires the corporation to indemnify and 
save harmless the District of Columbia and 
the Federal Government or any agency 
thereof against loss, damage, or liability aris- 
ing out of the acts of the corporation or its 
licensee, or to give bond to an agency of the 
Federal Government guaranteeing the safe 
return of property belonging to such agency, 
the requirements of any such provision 
shall be deemed satisfied upon the sub- 
mission by the corporation to the Commis- 
sioners and the Secretary of the Interior on 
behalf of the several agencies of the Federal 
Government, of an insurance policy or bond, 
or both an insurance policy and bond, in 
such amount or amounts and subject to such 
terms and conditions, as the said officials in 
their discretion approve as being necessary 
to protect the interests of the respective gov- 
ernments, 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this Act shall be ap- 
plicable to the United States Capitol Build- 
ings or Grounds or other properties under 
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the jurisdiction of the Congress or any com- 
mittee, commission, or officer thereof. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand that this 
bill provides for a $25,000 appropriation 
to the District of Columbia or to the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, whichever it is; may I ask the gentle- 
man if that is correct? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I understand they 
had a similar resolution when the Amer- 
ican Legion had their convention here in 
1954 and that all that money was paid 
back. It did not cost the District or 
the Federal Government any money 
whatsoever. 

Mr. GROSS. I would ask why this 
$25,000 appropriation at all? Why 
should there be a $25,000 appropriation? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I understand it will 
be refunded. 

Mr. GROSS. This is not an advance 
to the American Legion; this is an ad- 
vance to the Commissioners? 

Mr. McMILLAN. The American Le- 
gion would like the Commissioners to 
have this money for preparations to be 
made for the convention. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the District govern- 
ment so strapped for money that it can- 
not come up with $25,000 to stage this 
convention? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I do not know; that 
is what they asked for. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question. The gentleman says 
that the $25,000 appropriated for the last 
American Legion Convention in Wash- 
ington, D.C., was paid back. It was paid 
back to whom? Do I understand cor- 
rectly—and I hope the gentleman will 
correct me if I am wrong—that this 
$25,000 will come out of the Federal 
Treasury and be made available to the 
District of Columbia for the staging of 
this convention? If the $25,000 is paid 
it will be paid from revenues accruing 
from the holding of the convention and 
will be paid to the District Commission- 
ers, will it not, or to the District treas- 
ury? Nothing will come back to the 
Federal Treasury; is that correct? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. This money does 
not come from the Federal Treasury. 
This will be handled as a District item. 
The money will be placed in the hands 
of the District Commissioners to be used 
initially in making preparations for the 
convention of the American Legion. In 
1954 we had a comparable situation; a 
comparable convention and a comparable 
advancement of funds, every penny of 
which was repaid and every bit of which 
in this instance will be repaid to the Dis- 
trict at the conclusion of this particular 
convention. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, let me ask 
the gentleman this question, then. There 
are no Federal funds involved? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is my defi- 
nite understanding of the matter. 

Mr. GROSS. It is the gentleman’s 
understanding that there are no Federal 
funds involved. This simply authorizes 
an expenditure from the District treas- 
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ury for the purpose of staging this con- 
vention; is that correct? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is what the 
bill says; that is what I understand it to 
say. It says, “payable in like manner as 
other appropriations for the expenses of 
the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. GROSS. I thought the bill au- 
thorized the taking of $25,000 from the 
general funds of the U.S. Treasury. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think the gentle- 
man is mistaken. Even if it did come 
from general funds I think it would be 
a good investment. As in the past, this 
money will be refunded as it was at the 
time of the 1954 convention. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman hopes it 
will be. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am quite sure it 
will, because the Legion is a responsible 
organization. 

Mr. GROSS. If this money were to 
come out of the Federal Treasury I would 
be constrained, when the appropriation 
bill comes up for the District of Colum- 
bia, unless repaid to the Federal Treas- 
ury—I would be constrained to offer an 
amendment to cut $25,000 from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation. I want 
the American Legion to have the finest 
possible convention in Washington but if 
public funds are to be used I want those 
funds to come from the District of Co- 
lumbia treasury and not the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. HARSHA: Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
important bill, House Joint Resolution 
195, which would permit the District of 
Columbia government to make all the 
vital official arrangements to accommo- 
date the large numbers of American Le- 
gionnaires, their many guests, and their 
activities during the 10-day convention 
beginning August 25, 1966. 

Every effort should be made by the 
Congress to insure the proper welcome, 
the comfort, the safety, and the smooth 
operation of the 1966 convocation of this 
splendid veterans organization. This bill 
will materially assist in the success of the 
convention next year. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Dis- 
trict Committee which unanimously re- 
ported this bill, I urge its immediate 
passage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is on the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

PURPOSE OF THE RESOLUTION 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this resolution is to authorize 
the District of Columbia Commissioners 
and certain Federal officers to undertake 
such actions as may be necessary in con- 
nection with the American Legion Na- 
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tional Convention of 1966, to be held in 

the District of Columbia on August 29, 

30, and 31, and September 1, 1966. 
PRECEDENTS 


This resolution is nearly identical to 
the resolution adopted by the Congress 
on July 28, 1964 (78 Stat. 337) in connec- 
tion with the 91st annual meeting of the 
Imperial Council, Ancient Arabic Order 
of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for 
North America, to be held in Washington 
in July of this year, and also to the act 
in connection with the American Legion, 
Convention of 1954—68 Stat. 743. It is 
patterned substantially also after the 
Presidential Inaugural Ceremonies Act of 
1956 (70 Stat. 1049). 

Your committee wishes to point out 
that the only provision of this resolution 
which was not contained in House Joint 
Resolution 888 of the 88th Congress, 
which was adopted in connection with 
the forthcoming Shrine convention to be 
held this year, is the authorization for 
the appropriation of $25,000 for advance- 
ment by the Commissioners to the guar- 
antee fund of the American Legion Na- 
tional Convention Corp. of the District 
of Columbia. It is provided that the Dis- 
trict shall have a prior claim for the re- 
imbursement of this money, upon any 
moneys available to the corporation for 
repayment to guarantors. As a matter 
of fact, there was an identical provision 
in the resolution pertaining to the Amer- 
ican Legion Convention of 1954, and in 
that instance the entire amount was re- 
paid to the District. 

REASONS FOR THE RESOLUTION 


Your committee is informed that this 
convention is held annually in various 
cities all over the United States, and that 
the convention proposed to be held in 
Washington in 1966 will bring to the city 
some 25,000 to 35,000 persons associated 
with the American Legion. In addition, 
many other persons will be attracted to 
the city to witness the parade and other 
convention activities. This affair will, of 
course, result in the spending of a con- 
siderable amount of money in the 
District. 

At the same time, however, conventions 
of this magnitude present special prob- 
lems, such as the handling of large 
crowds, erection of reviewing stands for 
the parade, the need for special traffic 
regulations, and for rules and regulations 
incident to bringing special police officers 
in from out of town, and so forth. This 
resolution is designed, therefore, to pro- 
vide the necessary authority to allow 
Federal officials and the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to cooperate 
fully with the American Legion 1966 Con- 
vention Corp. of the District of Colum- 
bia in making this forthcoming American 
Legion convention in Washington a 
pleasant, safe, and memorable event. 

The following is the letter from the 
District of Columbia Board of Commis- 
sioners, under date of March 3, 1965, re- 
questing this legislation and summariz- 
ing its principal provisions: 

Manch 3, 1965. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Speaker: The Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia have the 
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honor to submit a draft of a joint resolution 
to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to promulgate special 
regulations for the period of the American 
Legion National Convention of 1966, to be 
held in Washington, District of Columbia; 
to authorize the granting of certain permits 
to the American Legion 1966 Convention 
Corp. of the District of Columbia on the 
occasion of such convention; and for other 
purposes, 

On the occasion of the American Legion 
National Convention of 1966, the resolution 
authorizes appropriate action to be taken to 
provide for the comfort and protection of all 
persons within the District of Columbia dur- 
ing the 10-day period of the convention. 
The resolution is patterned after the joint 
resolution approved July 28, 1964 (78 Stat. 
337; Public Law 88-386), relating to the 91st 
Annual Session of the Imperial Council, 
Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine for North America. 

The resolution authorizes the Commis- 
sioners and certain specified Federal officials 
to deal with the special problems which will 
arise on the occasion of the 1966 National 
Convention of the American Legion, and 
which are expected to exert a heavy burden 
on the municipal services of the District of 
Columbia, and, to a certain extent, on the 
Federal Government. These problems relate 
principally to the handling of traffic and 
large crowds, and the erection of reviewing 
stands for the parade to be held in connec- 
tion with the convention. In addition, there 
is need for increased services by the Metro- 
politan Police Department and the Depart- 
ment of Public Health to protect the per- 
sonal safety and health of the citizens of the 
District and the many visitors who will be 
present in the District for the occasion. The 
Commissioners have been informed that the 
minimum number of persons associated with 
the American Legion expected to be present 
in the District during the convention period 
has been estimated at 25,000 to 35,000. This 
number of visitors, together with the many 
other persons who may come into the Dis- 
trict to witness convention activities, will 
generate a need for increased activity on the 

of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia. The joint resolution 
is intended to provide authority for such an 
increase. 

The principal provisions of the joint reso- 
lution are as follows: 

1. The Commissioners are authorized and 
directed to make regulations to preserve 
peace and order, specially regulate traffic, 
and issue special licenses to peddlers and 
vendors, such regulations to be effective dur- 
ing the period of the convention, defined by 
the resolution as a 10-day period beginning 
August 25, 1966, and ending September 3, 
1966, both dates inclusive. 

2. Appropriations are authorized for ad- 
vancement by the Commissioners to the cor- 
poration’s guarantee fund of $25,000, for the 
reimbursement of which the District shall 
have a prior claim on any moneys available 
to the corporation for repayment to guar- 
antors; and to pay the cost of providing addi- 
tional municipal services and to pay for 
other municipal expenses connected with 
the convention, estimated at $250,000. 

8. The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioners are authorized to grant per- 
mits for the use of public space under their 
respective jurisdictions, subject to certain 
limitations imposed by the resolution. 

4. The Commissioners are authorized to 
permit the installation of temporary electri- 
cal facilities of all kinds, also subject to cer- 
tain limitations imposed by the resolution. 

5. The Secretary of Defense is authorized 
to lend certain equipment belonging to the 
Department of Defense to be used in con- 
nection with providing for the well-being of 
the expected crowds, also subject to limita- 
tions imposed by the resolution. 
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6. The temporary placing of wires along 
and across the line of any parade for use by 
electric lighting and communications con- 
cerns is authorized. 

7. The effective period of the regulations 
authorized to be adopted and a penalty for 
their violation (a fine of not more than $100 
or imprisonment for not more than 30 days) 
are prescribed. 

8. The resolution requires the American 
Legion 1966 Convention Corp. of the District 
of Columbia to indemnify and save harmless 
the District of Columbia and Federal Govern- 
ment against loss, damage, or liability and 
provides that such requirements shall be 
satisfied by the corporation’s submitting to 
the District of Columbia Commissioners and 
the Secretary of the Interior an insurance 
policy or a bond, or both, in such amounts 
and subject to such terms as these officials 
may deem adequate to protect the interests 
of the respective governments. 

9. Finally, the resolution specifically ex- 
empts from its provisions the Capitol Build- 
ing and grounds and other property under 
the jurisdiction of the Congress. 

Legislation similar in scope to the draft 
resolution has been enacted in the past years 
when conventions and other public gather- 
ings have brought large numbers of people 
into the District. The most recent enact- 
ment is the joint resolution approved July 
28, 1964, relating to the 91st Annual Session 
of the Imperial Council, Ancient Arabic 
Order of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine for 
North America. 

The Commissioners, in the belief that the 
resolution will adequately provide for the 
safety and well-being of all persons in the 
District of Columbia during the period of 
the 1966 National Convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion, recommend its approval. 

The Commissioners have been advised by 
the Bureau of the Budget that, from the 
standpoint of the administration’s program, 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER N. TOBRINER, 
President, Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia. 


AUTHORIZING VFW TO RENT 
CERTAIN PROPERTY 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Dowpy] to call up a bill which 
comes from his subcommittee. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the bill (H.R. 4338) to authorize the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States to rent certain property in the 
District of Columbia for certain office 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4338 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
are authorized to lease or rent for office pur- 
poses to any department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the United States or the District 
of Columbia or to any nonprofit organization 
any of the property exempt from taxation in 
the District of Columbia by the Act of July 
19, 1954, as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 47- 
832). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 4, immediately after “au- 
thorized” insert ”, subject to the provisions 
of sections 2, 3, and 5 of the Act of Decem- 
ber 24, 1942 (D.C. Code, sec. 47-801b, 8010. 
and 801e),“. 
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Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. RoupesusH], the author of the bill. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly endorse H.R. 4338 and express 
the hope that the House will pass this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, may I assure everyone 
here that there is no money involved in 
this legislation at all. It merely provides 
a zone variance so that the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars may rent two stories of 
their five-story building, located at 200 
Maryland Avenue NE., in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? l 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this proposed legislation—as 
set forth in House Report No. 142—is to 
authorize the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
to rent or lease any part of their Me- 
morial Building, located at 200 Maryland 
Avenue NE., in the District of Columbia, 
for office purposes only, to any agency of 
the Federal or District of Columbia Gov- 
. or to any nonprofit organiza- 

on. 

Many years ago, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars established offices in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to aid veterans, their 
widows, and their orphans with their 
petitions before various Federal agencies. 
Their services are free to all veterans 
and their widows and orphans, regard- 
less of whether they are members or not. 
Hence, the Veterans of Foreign Wars is 
truly a charitable and eleemosynary or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Speaker, some 12 years ago, the 
national commander in chief and the Na- 
tional Council of Administration of the 
VFW decided that in view of the rental 
being paid for the Washington offices it 
would be more economical to erect its 
own building in the District. They pur- 
chased a lot for this purpose on First 
Street NE., between the Carroll Arms 
and the Plaza Hotels. However, before 
construction of the building could be 
started the Congress decided that it 
needed this ground for a parking area, 
and the VFW was forced to sell this prop- 
erty and seek another location. They 
finally purchased the old Rolland Hotel 
property at the corner of Maryland Ave- 
nue and Second Street NE., demolished 
the old existing structures, and in 1960 
erected a very attractive five-story office 
building of white marble, at a total cost 
of some $1.7 million. 

The location of this building on Capi- 
tol Hill makes it extremely attractive to 
various Federal Government agencies 
and commissions, and inasmuch as some 
of the space in the building was not im- 
mediately needed by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars for its own purposes, the 
organization rented space in the building 
for the past several years to the follow- 
ing Government organizations: The 
President’s Railroad Commission; the 
President’s Commission on the Status of 
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Women; the President’s Task Force on 
Employment-Management Relations; 
Office of Manpower, Development, and 
Training, U.S. Department of Labor; 
Study Group B-1, U.S. Department of 
Defense; Bureau of Employment and 
Compensation; Office of Civil Defense; 
and the Warren Commission. Most of 
these commissions, it will be noted, have 
had U.S. Senators and Congressmen 
among their membership. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be pointed out 
that the local real property of the VFW 
was exempted from District of Columbia 
real estate taxation by act of Congress— 
District of Columbia Code, 47-832. 
Since this exemption does not apply to 
any commercial use of the property, 
however, the organization has paid tax 
each year upon that part of its building 
for which rental has been received. 
This tax has amounted to approximately 
$6,000 per year. 

The 3-year contract between the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and the GSA, un- 
der which this space was leased for Gov- 
ernment use, expired on January 15, 
1965, and the GSA notified the VFW sev- 
eral months prior to this date that they 
would not renew the contract because of 
improper zoning of the property. This 
referred, apparently, to some zoning reg- 
ulations which had been approved on 
May 20, 1958, under which the VFW’s 
own use of the property for philanthrop- 
ic purposes is nonconforming, although 
this had not been the case in 1957 when 
the Board of Zoning Adjustment granted 
an appeal to permit the construction of 
the building for such purpose. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars imme- 
diately appealed for a zoning variance 
which would permit unrestricted office 
use of the basement, fourth floor, fifth 
floor, and part of the third floor of their 
building. However, this request was de- 
nied by the Board of Zoning Adjustment 
on December 1, 1964. 

At present, therefore, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars finds itself with space in 
its building excess to its own present 
needs and highly desirable for certain 
Government usage, yet unable to make 
these facilities available for this purpose. 
The Food Marketing Commission had 
moved into this building, and wished to 
remain there. In fact, GSA had advised 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars that they 
could keep all the available space in the 
building leased if the proper zoning could 
be obtained. 

Meanwhile, the National Association of 
Government Engineers had sought to 
lease office space from the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. This is a nonprofit orga- 
nization engaged in philanthropic activ- 
ities in behalf of its members, the en- 
gineering profession, and the national 
interest. In its opinion of December 1, 
1964, referred to above, the Board of 
Zoning Adjustment had advised the VFW 
that, under the provisions of section 
3105.37 of the District of Columbia zon- 
ing regulations, the organization is free 
upon proper appeal to the Board to re- 
quest the use of unneeded or excessive 
office space by other organizations which 
may qualify as philanthropic or elee- 
mosynary institutions. Such a proceed- 
ing by the Board would be in the nature 
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of an extension of the nonconformance 
throughout the building. In the belief 
that the National Association of Govern- 
ment Engineers would qualify under this 
provision as a tenant in their building, 
the VFW sought this permission on Jan- 
uary 8, 1965. They were advised, how- 
ever, that the National Association of 
Government Engineers apparently could 
not qualify under this privilege because 
“its primary purpose or effect is the pro- 
motion of special benefits for its mem- 
bership,” which is forbidden in the 
definition of “philanthropic or eleemos- 
ynary institution” as it occurs in the 
zoning regulations. 

Mr. Speaker, these unfavorable devel- 
opments have left the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars with no apparent means of 
utilizing the excess space in their build- 
ing except by legislative provision such 
as would be offered by H.R. 4338. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that 
whereas the zoning variance which was 
refused by the Board of Zoning Adjust- 
ment would have permitted the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars unrestricted office use 
of any part of their building—that is, 
they could have leased office space to any 
tenants whatever—H.R. 4338 will restrict 
such tenancy to departments or agencies 
of the Federal or District of Columbia 
Governments, or to nonprofit organiza- 
tions. Hence, the authority sought in 
this proposed legislation is far more lim- 
ited than that which was sought in the 
appeal for zoning variance. 

At a public hearing conducted by our 
Subcommittee No. 4 on February 25, 
1965, testimony was offered to the effect 
that special purpose zoning was granted 
in the case of a structure located at the 
intersection of Maryland Avenue and 
Second Street NE., diagonally across 
from the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
building. Also in the same square are a 
cleaning and dyeing establishment, a 
leather goods repair shop, a youth center 
for the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and real estate and other types 
of offices. Hence, the character of the 
neighborhood is not all residential, and 
certainly the highly restricted use which 
this bill would authorize for the VFW 
building would have no detrimental ef- 
fect whatever upon the integrity of the 
area. 

At the hearing, a representative of the 
District of Columbia Corporation Coun- 
sel’s office expressed the opinion that the 
provisions of this proposed legislation 
will in no way affect the present status 
of the VFW property with respect to real 
estate taxation. That is, the parts of the 
building occupied by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in connection with their 
philanthropic activities will continue to 
be exempt from District of Columbia real 
estate taxation, and any part of the 
building from which income is derived 
through the authority granted by this 
bill will be subject to such tax, exactly as 
has been the case in the past 3 years. 
Upon his advice, however, amending 
language was added to preclude any pos- 
sible misunderstanding on this point. 

It is the opinion of the committee that 
the present situation represents a hard- 
ship for the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and that in view of the dire shortage of 
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suitable Government office space on 
Capitol Hill, the relief which H.R. 4338 
would offer is in the public interest. 

Mr. Speaker, the District Committee, 
on which I am privileged to serve, gave 
this problem a thorough hearing and re- 
view and unanimously concluded that the 
bill should be favorably reported to the 
House for final passage. Therefore, I 
strongly urge my colleagues here in the 
House to lend their support to this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio, 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this bill, H.R. 4338, which, 
in effect, authorizes the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars to rent several floors of 
space in its national headquarters build- 
ing which, as we all know, is located here 
on Capitol Hill almost adjacent to the 
Senate Office Buildings. 

Briefly, this is corrective legislation 
drawn to right a wrong imposed by a late 
zoning change in which the VFW was 
caught in the middle with a terribly large 
amount of valuable and beautiful office 
space in its headquarters in excess of its 
own needs. But, due to the untimely 
zoning change, the VFW is now precluded 
from renting such space which, until just 
recently, was rented to the Government 
and other nonprofit groups. Inciden- 
tally, among the Government groups pre- 
viously renting there was the Warren 
Commission. 

Mr, Speaker, this bill in no way affects 
the tax exempt status of the VFW but 
does assist the Government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia tax revenues in that 
the VFW under this bill will continue— 
as it has done religiously in the past— 
to pay the full District of Columbia tax 
on the property that it would be allowed 
to rent under this legislation, 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support immediate passage of this bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Education and Labor have until mid- 
night tonight to file its report on the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, H.R. 2362. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I could not hear the 
gentleman’s request. I wish he would 
speak louder. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor have un- 
til midnight tonight to file its report on 
585 elementary and secondary education 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, does that 
include the right of the minority? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, that includes the 
rights of the minority to have until mid- 
night tonight to file its views. 
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Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


EXPLANATION BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE TREASURY OF THE 
ACT TO REMOVE TAX BARRIERS 
TO FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be inserted at 
this point in the Recor an explanation 
prepared by the Treasury Department 
of the bill H.R. 5916 which I introduced 
today entitled “An act to remove tax 
barriers to foreign investment in the 
United States.” I am advised by the 
Government Printing Office that the es- 
imated cost of printing this explana- 
tion is $343. Notwithstanding the cost 
I request that this be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 


EXPLANATION OF H.R. 5916, an Act To RE- 
MOVE Tax BARRIERS TO FOREIGN INVESTMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Prepared by the Treasury Department) 
GENERAL EXPLANATION 
Introduction 


In his balance-of-payments message of 
February 10, 1965, the President proposed a 
series of measures designed to reinforce the 
program to correct the balance-of-payments 
deficit of the United States. Among the 
proposals made by the President is one to 
remove the tax deterrents to foreign invest- 
ment in U.S. corporate securities so as to im- 
prove our balance of payments by encour- 
aging an increase in such investment. The 
recommended legislation described herein 
would effectuate this proposal. 

The review of the tax treatment of non- 
resident foreigners and foreign corporations 
investing in the United States resulting in 
these legislative recommendations was 
prompted in large measure by the report 
of the Task Force on Promoting Increased 
Foreign Investment in U.S. Corporate Se- 
curities, This task force, which was headed 
by the then Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry H. Fowler, was directed, among other 
things, to review U.S. Government and 
private activities which adversely affect for- 
eign purchases of the securities of U.S. pri- 
vate companies. In its report, the task force 
made 39 recommendations designed to help 
the United States reduce its balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit and defend its gold reserves. 
Among these were several directed at chang- 
ing the tax treatment of foreign investors 
so as “to remove a number of elements in 
our tax structure which unnecessarily com- 
plicate and inhibit investment in U.S. cor- 
porate securities without generating material 
tax revenues.” The task force report cau- 
tioned, however, that its tax recommenda- 
tions were not intended to turn the United 
States into a tax haven, nor to drain funds 
from developing countries. 

The legislation being requested deals with 
all of the tax areas discussed in the task 
force report, although in certain instances 
the action suggested differs from the pro- 
posals made by the task force. Furthermore, 
the draft bill contains recommendations in 
areas not mentioned in the task force re- 
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port which deal with problems which came 
to light in the Treasury Department’s study 
of the present system of taxing nonresident 
foreigners and foreign corporations, It 
should be emphasized that the recommenda- 
tions embodied in the proposed legislation 
were considered not only from the viewpoint 
of their impact on the balance of payments, 
but also to insure that they contributed to 
a rational and consistent program for the 
taxation of foreign individuals and foreign 
corporations. Thus, all legislative sugges- 
tions made herein are justifiable on con- 
ventional tax policy grounds. 

It is estimated that the adoption of these 
proposals would result in a net revenue loss 
on an annual basis of less than $5 million. 

Foreign purchases of U.S. stocks coastitute 
the largest single source of long-term capital 
inflow into the United States, with even 
greater potential for the future. Net pur- 
chases have averaged $190 million a year be- 
tween 1956 and 1963, while the outstanding 
value of foreign-held stocks has risen from 
$6.1 to $12.5 billion during this period. 
It is extremely difficult to measure the precise 
impact of this proposed legislation on our 
balance of payments because of the various 
factors affecting the level of foreign invest- 
ment in the United States. It is anticipated 
that, when combined with an expanding U.S. 
economy, the proposed legislation will result 
over the years in a significant increase in 
such investment. 

Most provisions of the draft bill are pro- 
posed to become effective to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1965. How- 
ever, those provisions which provide a re- 
vised estate tax treatment for the estates of 
foreigners are made applicable to the estates 
of decedents dying after the date of enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation. In addi- 
tion, those special provisions applicable to 
U.S. citizens who have surrendered their U.S. 
citizenship are made applicable if the sur- 
render occurred after March 8, 1965. 


Specific recommendations 


The following paragraphs describe the 
specific changes in the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 which are proposed. For this 
purpose the technical language of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code has been used, e.g., for- 
eigners are described by the technical term 
“alien.” 

1. Graduated rates: Eliminate the taxa- 
tion at graduated rates of U.S. source income 
of nonresident alien individuals not doing 
business in the United States. 

Under present law, nonresident aliens de- 
riving more than $21,200 of income from U.S. 
sources are subject to regular U.S. graduated 
rates and are required to file returns. How- 
ever, graduated rates on investment income 
already are eliminated by treaty in the case 
of almost all industrial countries, except 
where a taxpayer is doing business in the 
United States and has a permanent estab- 
lishment here. Only a very small amount of 
revenue is collected from graduated rates 
at present. For example, for 1962 graduated 
rates resulted in the collection of $746,743 
above the taxes already withheld. Although 
graduated rates are rarely applicable they 
complicate our tax law and tend to frighten 
and confuse foreign investors. 

Thus, graduated rates, whether applied to 
investment income or such types of income 
as pensions, annuities, alimony, and the like, 
serve no clearly defined purpose, deter for- 
eign investment, and should be eliminated. 
The elimination of graduated rates will limit 
the liability of nonresident aliens not en- 
gaged in trade or business to taxes withheld, 
and where the alien is not engaged in trade 
or business here no return need be made. 
(However, graduated rates would be retained 
for the U.S. business income of nonresident 
aliens engaged in trade or business here.) 

2. Segregation of investment and business 
income and related matters: Provide that (a) 
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nonresident alien individuals engaged in 
trade or business in the United States be 
taxed on investment (nonbusiness) income 
at the 30 percent statutory withholding rate, 
or applicable treaty rate, rather than at grad- 
uated rates; (b) foreign corporations engaged 
in business in the United States be denied 
the 85-percent dividends-received deduction 
and be exempt from tax on their capital gains 
from investments in U.S. stocks; (c) non- 
resident allen individuals and foreign cor- 
porations not be deemed engaged in trade 
or business in the United States because of 
investment activity in the United States or 
because they have granted a discretionary 
power to a U.S. banker, broker, or adviser; 
and (d) nonresident alien individuals and 
foreign corporations be given an election to 
compute income from real property and min- 
eral royalties on a net income basis and be 
taxed at graduated rates on such income as 
£ ae in trade or business in the United 
tes. 


Segregation of business and investment 
income 


Under present law, if a nonresident alien 
is engaged in trade or business within the 
United States, ne is subject to tax on all his 
U.S. income (including capital gains), even 
though some of the income is not derived 
from the conduct of the trade or business, at 
the same rate as U.S. citizens. 

A nonresident alien individual engaged in 
trade or business in the United States should 
be subject to taxation on his investment in- 
come on the same basis as a nonresident 
alien not so engaged. Thus his investment 
income would be taxed at the 30-percent 
statutory rate or applicable treaty rate, 
rather than at graduated rates. For the pur- 
pose of determining the applicability of 
treaty rates the alien will be deemed not to 
have a permanent establishment in this 
country. All business income should remain 
subject to tax at graduated rates, but the 
rates on business income would be computed 
without regard to the amount of investment 
income, 

This change conforms to the trend in in- 
ternational treaty negotiations to separate 
investment income from business income. 
Whether a taxpayer is helped or harmed by 
segregating his investment from his business 
income, separate treatment is proper and 
equitable. Investment decisions may be 
made on the same basis whether or not the 
alien is engaged in business here, since in- 
come arising from investments here will not 
be subject to taxation at graduated rates in 
either event. 

Moreover, a nonresident alien individual 
engaged in trade or business here should not 
be taxed on capital gains realized in the 
United States which are unrelated to the 
business activity carried on by him in this 
country, except where he would be subject to 
tax on those gains under the rules pertain- 
ing to nonresident aliens generally, 


Taz treatment of income from U.S. stock in- 
vestments by foreign corporations 

Under present law all the activities of a 
corporation are treated as part of its trade 
or business, Thus, for example, all its ex- 
penses are treated as deductible as business 
expenses. Accordingly, it would be inap- 
propriate to segregate a foreign corporation's 
U.S. investment income from its U.S. busi- 
mess income. However, there is one abuse in 
this area which should be eliminated, Fre- 
quently, a foreign corporation with stock 
investments in the United States engages 
in trade or business here in some minor way 
(such as by owning a few parcels of real 
estate) and then claims the 85-percent div- 
idends-received deduction on its stock in- 
vestments in the United States. Such a 
corporation thereby may pay far less than 
the 30-percent statutory or treaty withhold- 
ing rate on its U.S. dividend income, al- 
though its position is essentially the same 
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as that of a foreign corporation doing busi- 
ness elsewhere which has US. investment 
income. 

To eliminate this abuse and treat all for- 
eign corporations with investments in US. 
stocks alike, the 85-percent dividends-re- 
ceived deduction should be denied to foreign 
corporations doing business here. Their in- 
come from stock investments would be made 
subject to the 30-percent statutory with- 
holding rate, or any lesser treaty rate ap- 
plicable to such income, rather than regular 
U.S. corporate rates. For the purpose of de- 
termining whether the treaty rates on divi- 
dend income apply, a foreign corporation will 
be deemed not to have a permanent estab- 
lishment in this country. To fully equate 
the tax treatment of stock investments of 
foreign corporations doing business in the 
United States with that of foreign corpora- 
tions not doing business here, such corpora- 
tions are exempted from the U.S. tax on 
capital gains realized on their U.S. stock 
investments. 


Definition of “engaged in trade or business” 


Present law provides that the term “en- 
gaged in trade or business“ does not include 
the effecting, through a resident broker, 
commission agent, or custodian, of transac- 
tions in the United States in stocks, securi- 
ties, or commodities. There is some confu- 
sion as to whether the amount of activity 
in an investment account, or the granting 
of a discretionary power to a U.S. banker, 
broker, or adviser, will place a nonresident 
alien outside of this exception for security 
transactions so that he is engaged in trade 
or business in the United States. This un- 
certainty may deter investment in the United 
States and is undesirable as a matter of tax 
policy. 

The fact that a discretionary power of in- 
vestment has been given to a U.S, broker 
or banker does not really bear a relation to 
the foreigner’s ability to carry out transac- 
tions in the United States—the discretionary 
power is merely a more eficient method of 
operating rather than having the investor 
consulted on every investment decision and 
frequently is merely a safeguard to protect 
him in case of world turmoil. Nor, where 
the alien is an investor, is the volume of 
transactions material in determining wheth- 
er he is engaged in trade or business. 

Accordingly, the proposed legislation makes 
clear that individuals or corporations are not 
engaged in trade or business because of in- 
vestment activity in the United States or be- 
cause they have granted a discretionary in- 
vestment power to a U.S, banker, broker, or 
adviser. No legislative change is necessary 
to provide that the volume of transactions 
is not material in determining whether an 
investor is engaged in trade or business in 
the United States as this is the rule under 
present law. 


Real estate income and mineral royalties 


Under present law it is not clear whether 
a nonresident alien (or foreign corporation) 
is engaged in trade or business in the 
United States by reason of the mere owner- 
ship of unimproved real property or real 
property subject to a strict net lease, or by 
reason of an agent’s activities in connection 
with the selection of real estate investments 
in the United States. 

If because of such activity a nonresident 
alien is considered not engaged in trade 
or business he be es subject to withhold- 
ing tax on his gross rents. Since the con- 
sequent tax could exceed his net income, 
the taxation on a gross basis of income from 
real property should not be continued where 
taxation on a net basis at graduated U.S. 
rates would be more appropriate. 

Therefore, a nonresident alien or foreign 
corporation should be given an election to 
compute their income from real property 
(including income from minerals and other 
natural resources) on a net income basis and 
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at regular U.S. rates as if they were engaged 
in trade or business in the United States. 
Such an election is comparable to the one 
now appearing in many treaties to which the 
United States is a party. Such an election 
would not affect the method of taxation ap- 
plied to his other income. 

3. Capital gains: Eliminate the provision 
taxing capital gains realized by a nonresi- 
dent alien when he is physically present in 
the United States, and extend from 90 to 183 
days the period of presence in the United 
States during the year which makes nonresi- 
dent aliens taxable on all their capital gains. 

The underlying policy of U.S. taxation of 
nonresident alien individuals has been to 
exempt capital gains realized from sources 
in this country. This policy has been proper 
both from a tax policy standpoint and from 
the viewpoint of our balance of payments. 
However, existing law has two limitations: 
U.S. capital gains realized by a nonresident 
alien while he is physically present in the 
United States, or realized during a year in 
which he is present in the United States for 
90 days or more, are subject to a U.S. tax 
of 30 percent. 

The limitations now contained in our law, 
especially the physical presence test, con- 
tain illogical elements and are likely to have 
a negative impact on foreigners who are 
weighing the advantages and disadvantages 
of investing in the United States. The phys- 
ical presence test was added to the law 
after World War II when many nonresident 
alien traders were frequently present in this 
country. Since this is no longer true, and 
moreover, since the tax may be readily 
avoided by passing title to the property out- 
side the United States, the provision now 
serves little purpose. However, it does pose 
a threat to the foreign investor which may 
deter him from investing in this country and 
therefore should be eliminated. 

The limitation relating to presence in the 
United States for 90 days or more in a 
particular year should be retained, but the 
period should be lengthened to 183 days. 
This extension will remove a minor deter- 
rent to travel in the United States and help 
mitigate the harsh consequences which may 
arise under the existing rule if a nonresi- 
dent alien realized capital gains at the be- 
ginning of a taxable year during which he 
later spends 90 days or more in the United 
States. 

4. Personal holding company and “second 
dividend” taxes: (a) Exempt foreign corpo- 
rations owned entirely by nonresident alien 
individuals, whether or not doing business in 
the United States, from the personal hold- 
ing company tax; (b) modify the applica- 
tion of the “second dividend tax” of section 
861 (a) (2) (B) so that it only applies to the 
dividends of foreign corporations doing busi- 
ness in the United States which have over 
80 percent U.S. source income. 

Under present law any foreign corporation 
with US. investment income, whether or not 
doing business here, may be a personal hold- 
ing company unless it is owned entirely by 
nonresident aliens, and unless its gross in- 
come from U.S. sources is less than 50 per- 
cent of its gross income from all sources. 

The personal holding company tax should 
not apply to foreign corporations owned en- 
tirely by nonresident aliens. The only reason 
for applying our personal holding company 
tax to foreign corporations owned by non- 
resident aliens has been to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of income in holding companies 
organized to avoid the graduated rates. With 
the elimination of graduated rates as sug- 
gested in recommendation 1 (and the revi- 
sion of the second dividend tax, discussed 
below), U.S. investment income in the hands 
of foreign corporations will have borne the 
U.S. taxes properly applicable to it and ac- 
cumulation of such income will not result in 
the avoidance of U.S. taxes imposed on the 
company's shareholders. Hence, there is no 
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longer any reason to continue to apply the 
personal holding company tax to these cor- 
porations. 

With respect to the “second dividend tax,” 
section 861(a)(2)(B) now provides that if 
a corporation derives 50 percent or more of 
its gross income for the preceding 3-year 
period from the United States, its dividends 
shall be treated as U.S. source income to the 
extent the dividends are attributable to in- 
come from the United States. As a result 
such dividends are subject to U.S. tax when 
received by a nonresident alien. This tax 
is often referred to as the “second dividend 
tax.” However, under section 1441 (c) () a 
foreign corporation is not required to with- 
hold tax on its dividends unless it is engaged 
in business in the United States and, in 
addition, more than 85 percent of its gross 
income is derived from U.S. sources. 

It is now proposed to levy this second 
dividend tax only where the foreign corpora- 
tion does business in the United States, and 
80 percent or more of its gross income (other 
than dividends and capital gains on stock) 
is derived from U.S. sources. Where a for- 
eign corporation is not doing business in the 
United States, it will pay U.S. withholding 
taxes on all investment income and other 
fixed or determinable gains and profits de- 
rived from the United States, and since that 
is all the tax its foreign shareholders would 
owe if they received the income directly, no 
second tax seems warranted. 

With the adoption of the rule that the in- 
come from the U.S. stock investments of for- 
eign corporations doing business here be 
taxed at flat statutory or treaty withholding 
rates, no further U.S. tax should be imposed 
on such income. Therefore, in applying the 
proposed 80-percent test, such income of the 
foreign corporation, whether from U.S. or 
foreign sources, should be disregarded and 
the test applied only to the corporation's 
other income. Furthermore, if the 80-per- 
cent rule is met, the dividends of such cor- 
porations should be subject to tax only to 
the extent that such dividends are from U.S, 
source income other than income from stock 
investments in the United States, 

Withholding requirements should conform 
to the incidence of tax, and therefore with- 
holding should be required on dividends paid 
by foreign corporations doing business in the 
United States with 80 percent or more U.S. 
source income to the extent such dividends 
are from U.S, source income other than in- 
come from stock investments in the United 
States. 

With the adoption of the revisions pro- 
posed in U.S. system of taxing nonresident 
aliens and foreign corporations, the regu- 
lations dealing with the accumulated earn- 
ings tax will be revised to eliminate the ap- 
plication of this tax to foreign corporations 
not doing business in the United States 
which are owned entirely by nonresident 
aliens. The accumulation of earnings by 
such corporations will not result in the 
avoidance of U.S. taxes. However, because 
of possible avoidance of the revised second 
dividend tax, the accumulated earnings tax 
will remain applicable to foreign corpora- 
tions doing business here. 

5. Estate tax and related matters: (a) In- 
crease the $2,000 exemption from tax to 
$30,000 and substitute for regular U.S. estate 
tax rates a 5-10-15 percent rate schedule; (b) 
provide that bonds issued by domestic corpo- 
rations or governmental units and held by 
nonresident aliens are property within the 
United States and therefore are subject to 
estate tax; and (c) provide that transfers of 
intangible property by a nonresident alien 
engaged in business in the United States are 
not subject to gift tax. 

It is generally believed that high estate 
taxes on foreign investors are one of the 
most important deterrents in our tax laws to 
foreign investment in the United States. Our 
rates in many cases are higher than those of 
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other countries and in these situations, de- 
spite tax conventions and statutory foreign 
estate tax credits, nonresidents who invest in 
the United States suffer an estate tax burden. 
Moreover, under present law a nonresident 
alien’s estate must pay heavier estate taxes 
on its U.S. assets than would the estate of a 
U.S. citizen owning the same assets. 

To mitigate this deterrent to investment 
and to rationalize the estate tax treatment 
of nonresident aliens, the exemption for es- 
tates of nonresident alien decedents should 
be increased from $2,000 to $30,000 and such 
estates should be subject to tax at the fol- 
lowing rates: 

If the taxable estate is not over $100,000, 
the tax should be 5 percent of the taxable 
estate. 

If the taxable estate is over $100,000 but 
not over $750,000, the tax shall be $5,000, plus 
10 percent of excess over $100,000. 

If the taxable estate is over $750,000, the 
tax shall be $70,000, plus 15 percent of excess 
over $750,000. 

The increase in exemption and reduced 
rates will bring U.S. effective estate tax rates 
on nonresident aliens to a level somewhat 
higher than those imposed upon resident 
estates in Switzerland, Germany, France, and 
the Netherlands, for example, but substan- 
tially below those imposed on resident estates 
in the Unitec Kingdom, Canada, and Italy. 
Thus U.S. investment from these latter 
countries bears no higher estate tax than 
local investment because of foreign tax 
credits or exemptions provided in such coun- 
tries. The proposed tax treatment of the 
U.S. estates of nonresident aliens is similar 
to the treatment accorded the estates of non- 
residents by Canada, whose rates on the 
estates of its citizens are comparable to our 
own. Where additional reductions are justi- 
fied these may be made by treaty. 

These changes should result in more ap- 
propriate estate tax treatment of nonresident 
aliens and thereby improve the climate for 
foreign investment in the United States. 
Particularly in the case of nonresident alien 
decedents who have only a small amount of 
U.S. property in their estates, present U.S. 
rates and the limited exemption provided 
result in an excessive effective rate of estate 
tax. The proposed changes correct this sit- 
uation. The new rates will produce for non- 
resident aliens’ estates an effective rate of 
tax on U.S. assets which in many cases is 
comparable to that applicable to U.S. citi- 
zens who may avail themselves of the $60,000 
exemption and marital deduction (which are 
not avaliable to nonresident aliens). 

The following figures show the effective 
rates for nonresident aliens under present 
law, and the effective rates produced by the 
proposed exemption and rates as compared 
to those applicable to the estates of U.S. 
citizens electing and not electing the marital 
deduction: 


Nonresi- 
dent 
alien 

under 
proposed | deduct- 
law tion 


Nonresi- 


As part of this revision of the estate tax, 
the situs rule with respect to bonds should 
be changed. The present rule, very fre- 
quently modified by treaty, is that bonds 
have situs where they are physically located. 
This rule is illogical, permits tax avoidance, 
and is not a suitable way to determine 
whether bonds are subject to an estate tax 
as their location is one of their least sig- 
nificant characteristics for tax purposes. 
Other intangible debt obligations are pres- 
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ently treated as property within the United 
States if issued by or enforcible against a 
domestic corporation or resident of the 
United States. Accordingly, it is recom- 
mended that our law be amended to provide 
that bonds issued by domestic corporations 
or domestic governmental units and held by 
nonresident aliens are property within the 
United States and therefore subject to estate 
tax. 

Furthermore, a present defect in the oper- 
ation of the credit against the estate tax 
for State death taxes in the case of non- 
resident aliens should be corrected. Un- 
der present law the the estate of a non- 
resident alien may receive the full credit 
permitted by section 2011 even though only a 
portion of the property subject to Federal 
tax was taxed by a State. The amount of 
credit permitted by section 2011 in the case 
of nonresident aliens should be limited to 
that portion of the credit allowed the estate 
which is allocable to property taxed by both 
the State and the Federal Government. 

Our gift tax law as it applies to nonresi- 
dent aliens should be revised. Under pres- 
ent law a nonresident alien doing business in 
the United States is subject to gift tax on 
transfers of U.S. intangible property. This 
rule has little significance from the stand- 
point of revenue and tax equity. Therefore, 
our law should be amended to provide that 
transfers of intangible property by a nonresi- 
dent alien, whether or not engaged in busi- 
ness in the United States, are not subject 
to gift tax. Gifts or tangibles situated in 
the United States which are owned by non- 
resident aliens will continue to be subject to 
U.S. gift taxes. 

6. Expatriate American citizens: Subject 
the U.S. source income of expatriate citizens 
of the United States to income tax at regular 
U.S. rates and their U.S. estates to estate 
tax at regular U.S. rates, where they surren- 
der their U.S. citizenship within 10 years 
preceding the taxable year in question unless 
the surrender was not tax motivated. 

As a result of the proposed elimination of 
graduated rates, taken together with the 
proposed change in our estate tax as it ap- 
plies to nonresident aliens, an American citi- 
zen who gives up his citizenship and moves 
to a foreign country would be able to very 
substantially reduce his U.S. estate and in- 
come tax liabilities. 

While it may be doubted that there are 
many U.S. citizens who would be willing to 
give up their U.S. citizenship no matter how 
substantial the tax incentive, a tax incentive 
so great might lead some Americans to sur- 
render their citizenship for the ultimate 
benefit of their families. Thus, it seems 
desirable, if progressive rates are eliminated 
for nonresident aliens and our estate tax on 
the estates of nonresident aliens is signifi- 
cantly reduced, that steps be taken to limit 
the tax advantages of alienage for our 
citizens, 

The recommended legislation accomplishes 
this by providing that a nonresident alien 
who surrendered his U.S. citizenship within 
the preceding 10 years shall remain subject 
to tax at regular U.S, rates on all income de- 
rived from U.S. sources. A similar rule would 
apply for estate tax purposes to the U.S. 
estates of expatriate citizens of the United 
States. Thus, the U.S. property owned by ex- 
patriates would be taxed at the estate tax 
rates applicable to our citizens (but without 
the $60,000 exemption, marital deduction and 
other such provisions applicable to our citi- 
zens), in cases where the alien decedent’s 
surrender of citizenship took place less than 
10 years before the day of his death. The 
$30,000 exemption granted nonresident aliens 
would be allowed to expatriate citizens. 

To prevent an expatriate from avoiding 
regular U.S. rates on his U.S. income by 
transferring his U.S. property to a foreign 
corporation, or disposing of it overseas, the 
recommended legislation treats profits from 
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the sale or exchange of U.S. property by an 


expatriate as being U.S. source income. To 
preclude the use of a foreign corporation by 
an expatriate to hold his U.S. property and 
thus avoid U.S. estate taxes at regular U.S. 
rates, an expatriate is treated as owning his 
pro rata share of the U.S. property held by 
any foreign corporation in which he alone 
owns a 10-percent interest and which he, 
together with related parties, controls. Fur- 
thermore, the recommended legislation 
makes gifts by expatriates of intangibles sit- 
uated in the United States subject to gift tax. 

These provisions would be applicable only 
to expatriates who surrendered their citizen- 
ship after March 8, 1965, and would not 
apply if contravened by the provisions of a 
tax convention with a foreign country. 
Moreover, they would not be applicable if 
the expatriate can establish that the avoid- 
ance of U.S. tax was not a principal reason 
for his surrender of citizenship. 

7. Retaining treaty bargaining tion: 
Provide that the President be 5 
ity to eliminate with respect to a particular 
foreign country any liberalizing changes 
which have been enacted, if he finds that 
the country concerned has not acted to pro- 
vide reciprocal concessions for our citizens 
after being requested to do so by the United 
States. 

One difficulty which may arise from the 
liberalizing changes being proposed in U.S. 
tax law is that it may place the United 
States at a disadvantage in negotiating con- 
cessions for Americans abroad as r 
foreign tax laws. Moreover, the failure to 
obtain concessions abroad may have an 
effect upon our revenues since the foreign 
income and estate tax credits we grant our 
citizens mean that the United States bears 
a large share of the burden of foreign taxa- 
tion of U.S. citizens. To protect the bar- 
gaining power of the United States the Pres- 
ident should therefore be authorized to 
reapply present law to the residents of any 
foreign country which he finds has not 
acted (when requested by the United States 
to do so, as in treaty negotiations) to pro- 
vide for our citizens as respects their U.S. 
income or estates substantially the same 
benefits as those enjoyed by its citizens as 
a result of the proposed legislative changes. 
The provisions reapplied would be limited 
to the area or areas where our citizens were 
disadvantaged. Furthermore, the provi- 
sions reapplied could be partly mitigated, 
if that were desirable, by treaty with the 
other country. 

It is essential, if we are to revise our sys- 
tem of taxing nonresident aliens as is being 
suggested, that this recommendation be 
adopted. Otherwise, we risk sacrificing the 
interests of our citizens subject to tax abroad 
and reducing our revenues in an effort to 
ee the taxes imposed upon nonresident 
aliens. 

8. Quarterly payment of withheld taxes: 
Provide that withholding agents collecting 
taxes from amounts paid to nonresident 
aliens be required to remit such taxes on a 
quarterly basis. 

Under the present system, withholding 
agents are required to remit taxes withheld 
on aliens during any calendar year on or be- 
fore March 15 after the close of such year. 
This procedure varies considerably from that 
applicable to domestic income tax withheld 
from wages and employee and employer FICA 
taxes, where quarterly (in some cases 
monthly) payments are required, 

Withholding on income derived by non- 
resident aliens should be brought more 
closely into line wtih the domestic income 
tax system. There is no reason to permit 
withholding agents to keep nonresident 
aliens’ taxes for periods which may exceed 
a full year before being required to remit 
those taxes, when employers must remit taxes 
withheld on domestic wages at least quar- 
terly. The Government loses the use of the 
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revenue, which revenue in 1962 exceeded $80 
million, for the entire year. Accordingly, 
section 1461 requiring the return and pay- 
ment of taxes withheld on aliens by March 
15 should be revised to eliminate this spe- 
cific requirement. The Secretary or his dele- 
gate would then exercise the general author- 
ity granted him under sections 6011 and 
6071 and require withholding agents to re- 
turn and remit taxes withheld on income 
derived by nonresident aliens quarterly. 
However, no detailed quarterly return would 
be required. 

9. Exemption for bank deposits: Under 
present law, an exemption from income taxes, 
withholding, and estate taxes is provided for 
bank deposits of nonresident alien individ- 
uals not doing business in the United States. 
By administrative interpretation, deposits in 
some savings and loan associations are 
treated as bank deposits for purposes of these 
ex „ but such exemptions do not 
apply to most savings and loan associations, 
There does not appear to be any justification 
for this distinction between types of savings 
and loan associations and it should be elimi- 
nated by extending these exemptions to all 
such associations. 

10. Foreign tax credit—similar credit re- 
quirement: Section 901(b)(3) provides that 
resident aliens are entitled to a foreign tax 
credit only if their native country allows a 
similar credit to our citizens residing in that 
country. Apparently the provision is de- 
signed to encourage foreign countries to 
grant similar credits to our citizens. How- 
ever, this requirement works a hardship on 
refugees from totalitarian governments. For 
example, the Castro government is not con- 
cerned with whether Cubans in this country 
receive a foreign tax credit. Therefore, it is 
recommended that the similar credit require- 
ment of section 901(b)(3) be eliminated, 
subject to reinstatement by the President 
where the foreign country, upon request, re- 
fuses to provide a similar credit for U.S. 
citizens. Of course, no request would or- 
dinarily be made in a case, such as Cuba, 
where the possible reinstatement of the pres- 
ent reciprocity requirement would have little 
or no effect upon the foreign government's 
policy toward U.S. citizens. 

11. Stamp taxes on original issuances and 
transfers of foreign stocks and bonds in the 
United States to foreign purchasers: Our 
stamp tax on certificates of indebtedness is 
imposed on issuances and transfers within 
the territorial jurisdiction of the United 
States. The stamp tax on issuances of stock 
does not apply to stock issued by a foreign 
corporation, but the transfer tax applies to 
transfers in the United States. These taxes 
have forced U.S. underwriters who handle 
issuances of foreign bonds and stocks and 
their original distribution to foreign pur- 
chasers to handle closings overseas. In view 
of the limited association of such issuances 
and transfers with the United States and the 
fact that these taxes are ordinarily avoided 
by moving the transactions outside the 
United States, our law should be revised to 
exempt original offerings of foreign issuers to 
foreign purchasers from our stamp taxes 
where only the issuances and transfers take 
place in the United States. Such an exemp- 
tion would facilitate such transactions and 
their handling by U.S. underwriters and is 
consistent with our balance-of-payments 
objectives. 

12. Withholding taxes on savings bond in- 
terest: The Ryukyu Islands, the principal is- 
land of which is Okinawa, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific, principally the Caro- 
line, Marshall, and Mariana Islands, although 
under the protection and control of the 
United States, are technically foreign terri- 
tory. Thus, the islanders are nonresident 
aliens and subject to a 30-percent with- 
holding tax on interest on U.S, savings 
bonds. This interferes with the selling of 
US. savings bonds. Therefore, the 30-per- 
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cent withholding tax as it applies to the in- 
terest income realized from U.S. savings 
bonds by native residents of these islands 
should be eliminated. 

It addition to the changes discussed above, 
the proposed legislation makes a number of 
clarifying and conforming changes to pres- 
ent law. 


HON. LESLIE C, ARENDS, 
REPUBLICAN WHIP 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting in the RECORD a 
column entitled “Polities, Ilinois View- 
point,” by William H. Rentschler, which 
is a regular column appearing in a num- 
ber of newspapers in Illinois. 

That of February 27, which I am in- 
serting, is of special interest as it per- 
tains to the reelection of our colleague 
the gentleman from Illinois, LESLIE C. 
ARENDS, as Republican whip. It be- 
speaks the high regard we have for him, 
not only here in this House, but especially 
throughout the entire State of Illinois. 

The article follows: 

POLITICS: ILLINOIS VIEWPOINT 
(By William H. Rentschler) 

“Nice guys finish last.“ Leo Durocher 
said it. 

But the recent reelection of Congressman 
LESLIE C. ARENDS, of Melvin, Ill. (population 
550), as minority whip of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, disproves that theory. 

Nearly everybody likes the long, lank 
Illinoisan with the silver ducktail, who first 
went to Congress the year the Dionne quin- 
tuplets were born, who has survived all sorts 
of Republican disasters, and who has yet 
to lose an election. 

“Nice guy” ARENDS reaped the most recent 
harvest in January, when the 89th Congress 
(the 16th in which Arenps has served) con- 
vened. Republicans were smarting from the 
drubbing of last November 3. Indiana’s con- 
servative old pro, CHARLIE HALLECK, had been 
dumped as minority leader in favor of Con- 
gressman GERRY Forp, of Michigan. 

The eastern wing of the party, tasting 
blood, wanted Les ARENDs’ scalp, too. They 
picked Representative Perer FRELINGHUYSEN, 
a suave, well-born New Jerseyite, to oppose 
him. Forp, staking a certain measure of 
prestige on the outcome, said he was back- 
ing FRELINGHUYSEN. 

The press sensed another Republican rift 
and gave plenty of ink to this new evidence 
of internecine warfare. Many felt the “new 
broom” approach would sweep the veteran 
ARENDs into the discard. 

ARENDS didn’t see it quite that way, and 
showed no evidence of panic as the balloting 
neared. Long accustomed to rounding up 
stray votes from the Capitol cloakroom, he 
and his informal campaign manager, Rep- 
resentative ROBERT H. MICHEL, of Peoria, 
working with the other nine Illinois GOP 
Congressmen, had been buttonholing fellow 
legislators. 

Just before the secret vote, ArENps, the 
master nose counter, predicted he’d win by 
10 votes. He was almost right. The final 
tally: ARENDS 70, FRELINGHUYSEN 59. Eleven 
Republican Congressmen were absent, and 
ARENDS believes he had nine of them, 
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With the issue settled, Les ARENDS was 
asked if he could work in harness with the 
new minority leader. His answer, plain and 
unvarnished, showed in part why ARENDS 
has such an incredible record of longevity 
as whip: 

“Of course I'll work with him. Just as 
hard and as faithfully as I've worked with 
GERRY’Ss predecessors—Joz— MARTIN and 
CHARLIE HaLteck—over the past 20 years.” 

He meant just that. Observed highly re- 
spected New York Times columnist Arthur 
Krock: “Few, if any, among the House Re- 
publicans doubt that the pledge will be 
meticulously redeemed.” 

ARENDs continued, head earnestly forward, 
peering over half spectacles: My interest 
is in the Republican Party and its service 
to the country. Nothing else. The party 
is greater than any individual.” 

That sums up Les ArRENDsS—no bitterness, 
no backbiting, no vindictiveness, no nega- 
tivism. Many other Republicans could take 
a page from his book. 

ARENDS was a gangling country boy when 
he first arrived in Washington three eventful 
decades ago. He has known the great, the 
near great, and the not so great of America 
over this span of years. He golfed regularly 
with Ike, bas worked intimately with the 
titans of Congress. He has acquired polish 
and finesse, yet today, at 69, he is still a 
gangling, likable, country boy with a charm 
faintly reminiscent of Will Rogers. And he 
is one of those rare men of power without 
a trace of pomposity or awe of self. 

One evening last fall, LES ARENDS drove up 
from Melvin to Aurora to speak at a dinner 
honoring his able and beauteous colleague, 
Representative CHARLOTTE REID. He told a 
story that night worth repeating. 

A man approached a construction site 
where three men were chipping stone, and 
he asked each in turn what he was doing. 

The first replied, “Can’t you see, I'm chip- 
ping stone.” 

The second said, “I’m trying to make a 
living.” 

The third looked toward the sky and an- 
swered, “I'm building a majestic cathedral.” 

Les ARENDS’ point was that the Republican 
Party, to succeed and win, must do more 
than chip stone, They must build a cathe- 
dral. Republicans must project a dream that 
will inspire people, They must offer plans 
i oain with the magic to stir man’s 


Some nice guys finish first—like Les 
ARENDS. 


THE BRIDGE AT REMAGEN 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the story of the bridge over the Rhine 
at Remagen is a classic of American her- 
oism, and I am privileged and honored to 
join with the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER], in 
marking with tenderly remembering re- 
marks the 20th anniversary of an event 
in World War II in which the daring and 
the courage and the blinding drive, 
against incalculable odds of American 
8 reached the heights of the sub- 

e. 

Our able colleague from West Virginia, 

then Captain HECHLER, was there and all 
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the action and all the phases and person- 
alities of this classic he has immortal- 
ized in his book, one of the really great 
books of the World War II period that is 
still among the best sellers. His col- 
leagues in this Chamber look forward to 
many future occasions when they may 
join with him in reliving the glory of the 
bridge at Remagen. 


THE LEGISLATION NEEDED TO 
STRENGTHEN CONGRESSIONAL 
CONTROLS OVER US. INTELLI- 
GENCE OPERATIONS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have heard much lately about the 
increase in so-called snooping by vari- 
ous U.S. Government agencies, The Post 
Office, for example, has admitted putting 
mail covers on as many as 24,000 per- 
sons, and that the practice of watching 
their mail has been going on for several 
years. 

Food and Drug Administration officials 
have used concealed tape recorders while 
visiting businessmen, no advance warn- 
ing being given that the conversations 
were being recorded. 

And stories are circulated about the 
CIA operating right here inside the Unit- 
ed States—activities ranging from a 
charity foundation in New York to an 
oil business in Miami. Certainly we in 
Florida are aware of CIA activities inside 
the United States due to the role our 
State has played in the Cuban situation. 

I am asking whether snooping by mail 
cover, concealed tape recorders, or do- 
mestically based cloak-and-dagger op- 
erations are proper activities for the U.S. 
Government in terms of authority grant- 
ed by acts of the Congress, Many ques- 
tions can be raised concerning Govern- 
ment operations going beyond the limits 
originally authorized by Congress. What 
assurances have been given that mail 
covers, taped visits by an agency seem- 
ingly outside the intelligence field, and 
a number of other actions in questionable 
areas carried out by various Government 
agencies are not being done at the re- 
quest of the intelligence community? 

To allow this trend to go unchecked 
would transform the American version of 
democracy into a police state. Who 
knows what uses the Government will 
find for information obtained through 
invasions of individual privacy? The 
Congress ought to find out through con- 
stant scrutiny of the various agencies 
concerned, 

I urge the establishment of a joint 
House-Senate watchdog committee to 
oversee the activities of the CIA, the 
Defense Department, the State Depart- 
ment, and any other U.S. Government 
agency concerned with intelligence gath- 
ering, interpretation, or operations. The 
joint committee would have broad juris- 
diction, but its jurisdiction would be no 
broader than that already allowed the 
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U.S. Government agencies engaged in 
this field. 

Intelligence activities are of vital 
necessity in the world today. Certainly 
it is of the highest national priority that 
this Government carry on covert opera- 
tions, and that they be executed with the 
tightest secrecy is of the utmost impor- 
tance. However, the Congress, which 
authorized such functions to begin with, 
has a duty to the American people to 
review these functions on a regular basis. 

Intelligence activities have been con- 
centrated in the Central Intelligence 
Agency, although other Government 
agencies also carry out phases of this 
function. No such centralization of this 
subject matter exists in the Congress. 
The creation of the joint committee as 
proposed in my resolution would solve 
this problem and not only aid coordina- 
tion in congressional dealing with the 
intelligence community but assist the in- 
telligence community as well as the 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the intelligence commu- 
nity needs closer congressional review. 
Former CIA Director Allen Dulles, him- 
self, said that the Congress can keep a 
secret, and that the early development 
of the atomic bomb was related to cer- 
tain Members of Congress is now com- 
mon knowledge. Security can be pro- 
tected and in fact improved by the 
creation of this congressional watchdog 
committee. 

Vice President HUMPHREY introduced 
legislation similar to the measure I offer 
today during his service in the Senate. 
Other Senators and Members of the 
House have done likewise. I urge the 
early enactment of legislation to estab- 
lish this joint committee to oversee the 
intelligence community. This aspect of 
the Government is like any other in that 
if not supervised regularly it will get out 
of hand, 


CLOSING OF VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION FACILITIES 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues on both sides of the political 
aisle are aware of the controversy stem- 
ming from the administration’s an- 
nounced closing of 11 Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals and 4 domiciliary 
homes. A subcommittee in the other 
body and our own Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs have heard Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration spokesmen attempt to jus- 
tify the closing order. We have heard 
testimony from opponents of the closing 
order that contradict the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration statements on this subject. 

Whether the Veterans’ Administration 
or its opponents in this matter are in er- 
ror is somewhat academic at this point. 
The indisputable fact remains that the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Bureau 
of the Budget in open testimony before 
committees of both Houses of Congress 
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have failed to prove administration 
claims that the announced closings will 
result in either economy or improved 
service to veterans. 

Certainly, no one is more interested in 
effecting economy in Government than I. 
Is it economical to create new depressed 
communities and make their residents 
eligible for Federal assistance because the 
payroll of the closing hospital provides in 
excess of 40 percent of the community’s 
income? Is it economical to abandon a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital which 
was completely renovated and remodeled 
in 1952 at a cost in excess of $2 million? 
Is it economical to abandon a hospital 
built in 1951? Is it economical to aban- 
don one Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tal while constructing another less than 
100 miles away? Is it economical to 
transfer patients to hospitals with per 
diem costs that are higher than those of 
the closing hospitals? 

Can better services to veterans result 
from the elimination of 3,000 domiciliary 
beds established for the sole purpose of 
providing, in the words of a Veterans’ 
Administration publication, “a home— 
bed, board, and incidental medical care— 
for men who are so disabled that they 
cannot support themselves’? Are we 
providing better service by making a sick 
veteran travel hundreds of miles from 
home to obtain the hospital care that a 
grateful nation has said he deserves? 
All of these questions, Mr. Speaker, must 
be answered in the negative. 

I have devoted considerable thought to 
a possible solution to the problem posed 
by the closing of these installations. The 
most obvious solution, of course, would 
be to prohibit the closing of any Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospital or domicil- 
iary unless approved by the Congress. 
I do not believe, however, that it would 
be wise to tie the hands of the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs in this man- 
ner. The shifting veteran population and 
other factors require that the Admin- 
istrator have some degree of flexibility 
in determining the locations of hospitals. 

Coincidental to such authority, how- 
ever, is the responsibility for exercising 
sound judgment in determining the loca- 
tion of these hospitals. The events of 
recent weeks have seriously shaken my 
confidence in the ability of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration officials to exercise sound 
judgment when confronted with pres- 
sures from higher authority. 

Therefore, I have today introduced a 
bill that will require the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to publish the notice of pro- 
posed closings or relocations of hospitals, 
domiciliaries or outpatient clinics in the 
Federal Register at least 6 months in ad- 
vance of the effective date. This provi- 
sion of my bill will serve to prevent a re- 
currence of the precipitous action taken 
by the administration in the present in- 
stance. Appropriate committees of the 
Congress will then have sufficient time to 
examine the propriety of the action if the 
circumstances warrant it. 

Equally alarming, Mr. Speaker, al- 
though somewhat obscured by the inten- 
sity of feeling about individual hospital 
closing, are the long-range implications 
of the administration’s actions. Accord- 
ing to information furnished by the Vet- 
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erans’ Administration, 2,536 fewer gen- 
eral and neuropsychiatric hospital beds 
will be operated in fiscal 1966 than are 
currently being operated. In these same 
hospitals, an average patient load of 
1,352 fewer veterans will be treated each 
day in fiscal 1966 than are currently be- 
ing treated. 

Now, the Veterans’ Administration will 
point with pride to the fact that during 
this same period they will operate 1,239 
more nursing care beds in 1966 than were 
operated in 1965. Let me remind my 
colleagues that the Congress in Public 
Law 88-450 authorized the Administrator 
to establish and operate 4,000 additional 
nursing care beds. The report of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs which 
accompanied this legislation at the time 
it was favorably reported to the House 
authorized immediately 2,000 additional 
nursing care beds. Let me quote from 
that report, “the 2,000 additional nurs- 
ing home care beds are to be provided in 
the immediate future and to be fully op- 
erated at the earliest practicable date.” 
The plain facts, Mr. Speaker, are that 
the administration has failed to view 
the nursing care beds as additional to 
the beds already being operated and they 
have failed to provide them in the im- 
mediate future. These figures alarm me, 
Mr. Speaker, because they represent the 
erosion of the splendid system of Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals that 
have been maintained over the years. I 
am unable to reconcile this callous dis- 
regard of the needs of the Nation's sick 
and needy aging veteran with the stated 
goal of the Great Society “to improve the 
quality of life for all.” 

The bill which I have introduced today 
also contains a provision making it man- 
datory that the Veterans’ Administration 
operate not less than 124,000 general, 
neuropsychiatric, and nursing care beds. 
This will assure the continued operation 
of the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
system at least at the 1965 operating level 
in addition to the 4,000 authorized nurs- 
ing care beds. I urge my colleagues to 
support this bill. 


FEDERAL POWER ACT 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
today I have introduced legislation to 
clarify the intent of the Federal Power 
Act. 

The Federal Power Commission recent- 
ly began an effort to regulate intrastate 
electrical power, already regulated under 
State laws and not under Federal con- 
trol in the past. 

From recent actions, it is apparent the 
Federal Power Commission is seeking to 
regulate the activities of companies en- 
gaged in the transmission of electric en- 
ergy whose operations heretofore have 
been regulated by the States. Where 
there is a bona fide interstate transaction 
the Commission should obviously have 
jurisdiction and does under the law. But 
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where the transaction is local, the Com- 
mission has no jurisdiction and should 
have none. Their extension of authority 
would result in unnecessary duplication 
of State and Federal jurisdiction and 
would cause extra expense to individ- 
ual companies and consumers because of 
overlapping requirements regarding the 
filing of reports and information. 

My bill would eliminate the duplication 
by stating in clear terms that are not 
subject to misinterpretation that the 
Commission is to regulate interstate sales 
and the States are to regulate intrastate 
sales. 

This legislation would not be necessary 
had the intent of Congress been carried 
out as set forth in the original legislation. 
A situation similar to the present one 
presented itself in relation to regulation 
of natural gas almost 10 years ago, when 
the Commission attempted to exercise 
jurisdiction over the local distribution 
of natural gas, even though distribution 
and sale was being regulated by State 
agencies. At that time, as well as now 
with electricity, there was no question 
of the right of the Federal agency in re- 
gard to regulating the interstate trans- 
actions. However, they sought to control 
the intrastate operations of local com- 
panies as well. 

Congress was quick to amend the Nat- 
ural Gas Act so as to restore its original 
intent and preserve local regulation by 
the States, while in no way restricting 
the Commission’s jurisdiction over inter- 
state distribution. We presently find the 
Federal Power Commission attempting 
to extend its jurisdiction in a like man- 
ner in the electrical energy field. 

It was hoped in the present case of 
electric power the Commission would 
look to the instruction of the Congress 
in regard to the natural gas matter to 
see congressional intent. Apparently, the 
Power Commission does not understand 
the congressional intent and they seek 
to interpret the Federal Power Act to 
broaden their own jurisdiction. Congres- 
sional action is therefore necessary once 
again. 


ACADEMIC RESEARCH 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I include 
herewith an editorial from the Bulletin 
of the Greene County Medical Society in 
Springfield, Mo., for February 1965, en- 
titled “A Path and Its Pitfall.” It speaks 
for itself, and I commend it to all Mem- 
bers of the House and specifically those 
of the 88th Congress’ Special Committee 
on Research and Development, as well as 
existing ones in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee on which I serve, and others. 

For too long, as one of the trained 
scientists of the Congress, I have been 
concerned about direct and indirect over- 
utilization of scientific researchers and 
technologists throughout the country by 
Government. I am further concerned 
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by our various universities and post- 
graduate schools depending too heavily 
on Federal grants or contracts for re- 
search—with or without percentages of 
overage per project—and so forth. 
Finally, Mr. Speaker, as a member of the 
R and D, T and E Subcommittee of the 
Armed Services, it has become increas- 
ingly apparent to me that too much 
present research is built on the vertical 
style of blocks such as basic, applied, 
developmental, testing, engineering, pro- 
curement, and possibly, finally, produc- 
tion. The horizontal approach” is 
much better, if the end-result is to be in 
the hands of those who need it so badly 
at the earliest practicable date, and sup- 
ported by taxpayers money inasmuch; as 
all basic and applied research must 
eventually come to engineering specifi- 
cally. Why not simultaneously? Ad- 
mittedly, research is duplicative and 
sometimes overlapping and may even be 
wasteful, but it is the seat of expanded 
knowledge. Why therefore, I repeat, 
not engineer, test, and develop good ideas 
from the caldron of basic and applied re- 
search, simultaneously? 

Indeed, private industry with its own 
funds has adopted this “combined sys- 
tem’s approach” to R and D, T and E 
with startling results. This places the 
finally evolved tool in the hand of the 
user at a much earlier date, saves time, 
moneys, and evolves “breakthroughs” of 
first magnitudes. 

Toward that end I am also enclosing 
my recent news releases showing the 
folly of too much taxpayers’ money sup- 
port in areas that are analogous to those 
of “A Path and Its Pitfall” by Wilfred 
E. Wooldridge, M.D., the editor of the 
Greene County Medical Society Bul- 
letin. 

[From the Bulletin of the Greene County 
oat Society, Springfield, Mo., February 
A PATH AND Its PITFALL 
(By Wilfred E. Wooldridge) 

The greater part of medical research of 
the last 10 years has been devoted to the 
laboratory approach to illness rather than 
the clinical. This has not been altogether 
healthy for medicine for a complication of 
this state of affairs has been a widening 
breach between the physician in practice and 
the physician in research, the latter usually 
representing a teaching institution. 

The technical advances of these 10 years 
have been tremendous and it is not realistic 
to advocate that the tools thus made avail- 
able not be used, but it is equally unrealistic 
to make broad assumptions that human ill- 
ness can be reduced to the manipulation of 
mechanical gadgets. It is a failing of the 
human mind that the thinking process under 
those circumstances becomes also mechani- 
cal, once the leavening of consideration for 
the illness of a fellow man is somewhere lost 
beneath all the equipment. 

This aseptic approach to medical research 
in our institutions has resulted in reams of 
reports so sophisticated that they are of use 
only in other institutions, thereby bypassing 
the great legion of medical men who live 
with patients every day. I do not mean to 
belittle this pure research, except to the ex- 
tent that it encroaches upon and replaces 
that which is applicable to human disease. 
But such does occur and we must thus be- 
ware that the availability of new techniques, 
and the awesome laboratories in which they 
are used, not preoccupy us so completely 
that medicine becomes split into one camp 
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representing the professor and another the 
practitioner. The implications of such a di- 
vision are at once obvious, especially in these 
times so perplexing for medicine. 

This trend to purely laboratory science is 
nowhere more evident than in one of our 
dermatologic journals which has been under- 
going a gradual desiccation of spirit in the 
decade past. Formerly I found myself re- 
ferring, time after time, to key reports in 
that journal, reports which would aid me 
with my problems of practice. Those pages 
are well-worn and I love the articles and 
their wisdom as I love old friends. There 
was little love wasted, however, on the No- 
vember 1964 issue of that same journal which 
led off with “Experiments in the Sweating 
on the Palms of the Green Monkey” and pro- 
ceeded with more and more of the same until 
I come to “The Direct Effect on ACTH on the 
Rat Preputial Gland.” Both of these projects 
were accomplished under grants from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. I have no argu- 
ment with them except that they should have 
appeared in a journal of comparative zoology; 
this particularly when the society publishing 
the journal would be out of business without 
the practicing physician to support it. 

Neither has this trend been limited to pub- 
lications. Indeed, the publishing of such 
oblique medical articles is only a reflection of 
where the interest all too frequently lies in 
our schools of medicine. A good example re- 
cently occurred in one of our more prominent 
schools when the professor of medicine 
showed commendable vigor in arranging with 
a great foundation for almost a half-million 
dollars to endow a chair of dermatology. 
Once that was accomplished, the professor 
then hired an immunologist and installed 
him as professor of dermatology, despite the 
fact the man could not have diagnosed a case 
of scabies on a clear day. He was then ex- 
pected to administer a group of volunteer 
clinicians and the avowed purpose of the de- 
partment was the training of young men in 
dermatology. The result was exactly what a 
child might expect; internecine revolt, which 
set the department back several years, but 
not until the Precipition Reactions of the 
Golden Hamster in a Cold Chamber,” or some 
such piffle, had been thoroughly studied. 

I do not presume to chart a path for medi- 
cal research. I am neither qualified by 
training nor by mental capacity to do so. 
But not for a moment do I doubt that a great 
deal of medical research funds are being 
foolishly expended, one consequence being 
that the concentration of interest in our 
teaching institutions too seldom lies in the 
training of the young men on whom we must 
depend tomorrow to heal our sick. 

[Release from the office of Representative 
Dorwarp G. HALL] 
ANTS IN OUR GRANTS 

Representatives DURWARD G. HALL, Repub- 
lican, of Missouri, believes the Federal 
Government is betraying its responsibility 
to the taxpayer by expending vast sums of 
money on certain research projects “which 
may not be justified at all, but certainly not 
in a year when the country experiences a $5 
billion deficit. 

“During 1964, the Federal Government 
through the National Science Foundation 
allocated $358,551,487 in research projects 
which are incredibly broad in scope. No 
doubt many of these projects are valid, but 
I suspect many others should more rightly be 
financed by interested private foundations 
rather than by the taxpayers. 

“Academic research often serves as useful 
purposes, but it’s not such a ‘sacred cow’ 
that we can afford to allocate such great 
amounts of Federal funds for every purpose 
under the sun. In many cases, the lure of 
Federal money diverts thousands of pro- 
fessors from their primary duty to teach, 
while their classes are taught instead by 
assistants chosen from among students.” 
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Among the research grants questioned by 
Haut, and listed in the latest compilation by 
the National Science Foundation: 

Population Biology of Indo-Australian 
Ants—$70,000; The Analysis of Nest Build- 
ing in Textor Cucullatus—$36,000; Decision- 
making in Small Groups—$89,000; Prepara- 
tion of a Handbook of Middle American 
Indians—$124,700; Studies of Social Institu- 
tions—$88,100; Ambiguity in Personality As- 
sessment—$80,000; Prehispanic Settlement 
Patterns of Teotihuacan—$17,900; Formal 
Analysis of Interpersonal Relationships— 
$41,900; Urban Structure of the Soviet 
Union—$23,900; Prehistoric Mexican In- 
fluence on the Maya—$4,400; Nubian Pre- 
history—$98,000; Bronze Age Influences in 
Eastern Europe—$3,200; Archeological Sal- 
vage in the Aswan Reservoir Area (Egypt)— 
$53,800; Anthropological Study of Cen- 
tral Polynesia—$6,800; Conference on the 
Status of Research in Prehistoric Archeology 
in the Aswan Dam Area—$17,400; Aboriginal 
Occupation and Land Utilization in North- 
western Colorado—$20,700; Chromosomes 
of the Chipmunks—$12,600; Cultural Re- 
lationships Among Prehistoric Cultures— 
$34,000; Phylogeny and Faunal Affinities of 
Fossil Bryozoa in the Middle Ordovician 
Through Silurian—$34,400; Behavior and 
Breeding of Tree Shrews—$20,200; Specia- 
tion in Cave Beetles—$14,000; Social Struc- 
tures in Madagascar—$630; Human Ecology 
of the New Guinea Rain Forest—$20,000; 
Early Man in South America—$13,500; A 
Basic Index of Social Change—$25,500; Study 
of American Kinship Structure—#6,500; 
Paleocology of the Nile—$24,700; Linguistic 
Study of Kymara and Kawki—5,400; a 
Multilingual Thesearus of the Languages of 
the World—$79,700; Directed Culture 
Change—$25,000; and so on ad infinitum. 

Representative HaLL said the projects cited 
are only a minute percentage of the total 
grants, but they serve to illustrate how deep- 
ly the taxpayer is involved in every conceiv- 
able area of academic interest. 

“I think the Congress must relate the 
benefit which may or may not flow from such 
expenditures to the danger of mounting na- 
tional debt, deficit financing, and a restric- 
tive and prohibitive tax rate. 

“One project in particular which I take 
exception to is a poll, taken at taxpayers’ 
expense to determine among other things, 
how popular politicans are in relation to 
other occupations. The poll is being con- 
ducted by the National Opinion Research 
Center of the University of Chicago. 

“As a physician as well as a Congressman, 
perhaps I should be pleased that the poll 
shows that physicians rank No. 2 in prestige. 
But I challenge the prudent use of taxpayers’ 
funds to conduct such a poll and perhaps 
this kind of expenditures of public funds are 
one reason that ‘political occupations in gen- 
eral have lost prestige’ as the poll states. 

“All the lights that have been turned out 
at the White House wouldn't pay for the 
$70,000 study of Indo-Australian ants. I 
think perhaps we've got ants in our grants.” 


POPULARITY POLL 


Congressman Durwarp G. HALL said today 
a poll financed by the Federal Government— 
at a cost to the taxpayers of $186,000—to 
determine the popularity of politicians in 
comparison to other occupations was made 
by the National Opinion Research Center of 
the University of Chicago, and covers a 3-year 
period. The study was financed by means of 
a grant from the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

“Any private foundation, of course, is free 
to conduct any kind of poll it wants, but I 
do not believe the taxpayers should be fi- 
ancing such a poll at a time when the Fed- 
eral budget is experiencing deficits averag- 
ing $6 billion, the past 3 years. As one of 
the ranking Republican members of the 
House Armed Services Subcommittee on Re- 
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search and Development, I've always sup- 
ported sound and justified research projects, 
and have, since 1961, voted for appropriations 
totaling over $24 billion for projects, which 
T believe to be vital and ni * 

But this makes it all the more important 
that great discretion be used in determin- 
ing what is a proper area for Federal expendi- 
tures and what is not. I do not believe that 
popularity polls costing almost a 
of a million dollars are justified at the very 
time when Congress is attempting to finance 
a multitude of vital p dealing with 
domestic and international problems, espe- 
cially when there are numerous private poll- 
ing organizations engaged in similar activity 
at no cost to the taxpayer. 

“For this expenditure what have we 
learned? This is the way the poll rates the 
prestige of various occupations: 


“Rank 
Occupations: in poll 
U.S. Supreme Court Justice 1 
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Nuclear physicist_...-_---_-.---.__... 3 
Seléntist. .. ae — OE 
State Governor „ 5 
Government scientist 5 
Cabinet member. 
U.S. Congressman. 
College professor 
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DIPIOMB Urn. no So ae nee 
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Department head, State government... 20 
err 
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Civil engineer. 
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“I make no issue over the accuracy of the 
poll, however interesting some of its conclu- 
sions may be. I do question whether it was 
worth $186,000, especially when the Congress 
is making every effort to preserve the value 
of our currency, by keeping expenses within 
available revenues. 

“To further illustrate the need for sound 
priorities in the selection of research projects, 
it should also be pointed out that the John- 
son administration has proposed a severe 
slash in Federal support. for soil and water 
conservation programs. I think this program 
of technical assistance is far more important 
to farmers throughout the Nation than any 
‘popularity’ poll. In Dade County alone we 
have almost 500 farms under cooperative 
agreement and 270 of these have developed 
complete soil and water conservation plans. 
This program has been so well received in 
southwest Missouri that we have organized 
seven new districts in 6 years. The adminis- 
tration proposal for a revolving fund to col- 
lect for SCS technical assistance would se- 
riously jeopardize the program, which was 
developed 30 years ago to provide SCS tech- 
nical assistance without charge to farmers 
willing to follow scientifically developed con- 
servation programs on their properties. I 
have always supported the program in every 
Agriculture Department appropriation bill in 
the 5 years that I’ve served in the Congress, 
because it replenishes our basic resource— 
the soil—for future generations. 

“If there’s to be a cutback in Federal ex- 
penditures, I believe it should be in the field 
of financing ‘popularity’ polls, and not in a 
service of vital importance to our farm popu- 
lation. The administration has also an- 


nounced plans for a sharp cutback in agricul- 
ture research stations throughout the coun- 
try, at the very time when we need to find 
new markets and uses for agriculture by- 
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products. We managed to secure a 3-month 
delay in this slash, but the administration 
has announced its intentions to put it into 
effect at the end of that time along with the 
further cutback in VA facilities. These are 
all the more reasons why the people have 
cause to challenge federally financed popu- 
larity polls, under the guise of research.“ 


COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, with all 
of the trouble we are having in Vietnam, 
we are completely losing sight of what 
is happening closer to home in Central 
and South America. It seems strange to 
me that for almost the past year, neither 
from the President nor the Secretary of 
State has any information been given 
out about Cuba and the training of the 
saboteurs in that country who are sent 
into the Latin American countries. 

The story appearing in the Washing- 
ton Star of March 5 is one of the 
first stories that I have seen recently in 
regard to Communist activities in any of 
the Latin American countries. I dare- 
say that those saboteurs causing the dif- 
ficulty mentioned were probably trained 
in Cuba. 

The article follows: 


LATIN AMERICA, 1965—PEIPING-LINE REDS IN 
GUATEMALA TURNING BOLDER 


(By Jeremiah O'Leary) 


GUATEMALA Crry, GuATEMALA.—Terrorists 
believed to be Peiping-line Communists are 
growing increasingly bolder in the 2-year 
war they have been waging against the mili- 
tary government of Col. Enrique Peralta 
Azurdia. 

Their boldest move came recently when 
they took advantage of a national celebration 
to attack a convoy of Guatemalan troops as 
they passed under the Olympic Bridge over- 
pass On one of the busiest streets in the 
capital. 

Two soldiers were killed and four critically 
wounded when the terrorists dropped a frag- 
mentation grenade into a crowded army 
truck on heavily traveled 10th Avenue in 
broad daylight. The government later said 
the terrorists also opened fire with a machine 
gun emplaced under the bridge. 

By unofficial count, the deaths raised the 
number of persons slain by the terrorists in 
the last 2 years to about 80. 

The government withheld all news of the 
attack until an army colonel issued a com- 
munique at the palace at 8 pm. This re- 
porter had arrived at La Aurora Airport about 
2 hours after the attack and had put in a 
radio telephone call to the Star to tell about 
the attack hours before the formal announce- 
ment. Just as the reporter started to relate 
what had happened, the Guatemalan oper- 
ator broke in to say there would be an inter- 
ruption to change radio frequencies. And 
for the next 4 hours, the Tropical Radio Co. 
insisted that weather conditions had dis- 
rupted all service. 

Guatemalan newspapers the next day said 
the army captured a machine gun at the 
overpass, seized numerous persons under pre- 
ventive arrest, and described the govern- 
ment’s action as a “suceso,” 

To many observers here, however, the Gov- 
ernment’s measures against the terrorists 
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generally are regarded as far from successful, 
In the last few weeks, since the new crisis 
over counterattacks by the United States 
against North Vietnam, the terrorists have 
become bolder. They took a potshot at an 
American military attaché here, but missed, 
soon after the United States bombed North 
Vietnamese bases. 

Crudely painted signs haye begun appear- 
ing on walls all over Guatemala City, reading, 
“Yankis—Fuera de Vietnam”—"Yankees, get 
out ot Vietnam.” 

The Peralta government is under attack in 
two sectors—in the capital by an under- 
ground of about 1,000 antagonists and in 
the Izabal-Puerto Barrios jungle section of 
the Caribbean coastal region by an esti- 
mated 160 to 300 men, Government leaders 
believe that the guerrillas in the country 
and terrorists in the city take their lead from 
Castro Cuba, a bitter enemy of Guatemala, 
and from Peiping. 

The known leader of the underground is a 
young, half-Chinese former Guatemalan 
Army officer named Marco Antonio Yong 
Sosa. He has admitted to a leftist Mexican 
magazine writer that his forces have carried 
out a number of political assassinations. 

Ironically, Yong Sosa was trained in guer- 
rilla operations by the U.S. Army at its 
Ranger training base in Panama, 

Some observers believe he is tipped off 
by sympathizers in the army whenever a move 
is planned against him. Others point out 
that about 99 percent of the Guatemalan 
Army is made up of Indian troops. Yong 
Sosa’s men also are Indians and it is said 
the troops are reluctant to fight against their 
own people. 

The best estimate is that the Peralta 
government is far too strong to be toppled by 
the terrorists and guerrillas, But it is con- 
ceded that there is strong nuisance value to 
the attacks and that they cause political un- 
rest in Guatemala. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY PRO- 
GRAM MUST HAVE STATE COOR- 
DINATION 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a resolution from 
the cabinet of Florida. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cently enacted Economie Opportunity 
Act is designed to eliminate the causes 
of poverty within these United States. 
The Governor and the cabinet of the 
State of Florida are anxious to cooperate 
in this program, to make its dreams a 
reality. 

However, the Governor and the cabi- 
net have been highly concerned that 
projects under this program, which are 
subject to approval by the Governor, have 
been negotiated directly by the Washing- 
ton Office of Economic Opportunity and 
other Federal agencies having delegated 
responsibilities under the act, and local 
public and private nonprofit agencies in 
Florida, with no involvement of State 
agencies or officials. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very serious mis- 
take. Florida has established within the 
office of the Governor a division of eco- 
nomic opportunity, staffed with compe- 
tent professional personnel, to coordinate 
and assist in this program, and to bring 
the full resources of the State, when pos- 
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sible, to bear on the solution to these 
problems. 

I urgently request that the Office of 
Economic Opportunity be made aware 
of the seriousness of this problem and 
that all such further projects be co- 
ordinated with our State officials. I call 
this to the attention of the Members of 
the Congress, to point out a problem 
which has arisen in my State, and may 
well be true of their particular State. 

The cabinet of Florida felt so strongly 
about this matter that they have passed 
a resolution which sets forth their objec- 
tion and recommendations. I sincerely 
hope they will be adhered to. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 has been enacted into law; and 

Whereas widespread interest in the pro- 
grams and services made possible by this 
act is evidenced among State and local or- 
ganizations and agencies in Florida, both 
public and private; and 

Whereas the Governor of Florida and mem- 
bers of this cabinet have indicated their 
desire to cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
ment and assist in the planning and imple- 
mentation of worthy projects and programs 
designed to eliminate the cause of poverty 
in this State; and 

Whereas this cabinet has established with- 
in the office of the Governor a division of 
economic opportunity in which professional 
personnel are employed to provide informa- 
tion and technical assistance to local agen- 
cies and groups in connection with programs 
under the Economic Opportunity Act, and to 
arrange for the specialized resources of other 
State agencies to be brought to the aid of 
project planners at the State and local 
levels wherever possible; and 

Whereas it is firmly believed that through 
the proper involvement of State agency per- 
sonnel and other resources in the planning 
and operation of projects, more effective pro- 
grams will result in the war on poverty; and 

Whereas projects under the said Economic 
Opportunity Act which are subject to ap- 
proval by the Governor of the State have 
been negotiated directly by the Washington 
Office of Economic Opportunity (and other 
Federal agencies having delegated responsi- 
bilities under the act) and local public and 
private nonprofit agencies in Florida, with 
no involvement of State agencies or officials; 
and 

Whereas plans for the initiation of the 
said projects thus negotiated have been pub- 
licly announced to the Nation by Federal 
authorities prior to any consultation with 
or referral of information concerning the 
said projects to the Governor of the State; 
and 


Whereas State and local tax moneys are 
involved as matching funds in some of the 
projects thus negotiated and announced to 
the Nation; and 

Whereas the procedures described above 
whereby State officials and the established 
department of State government are bypassed 
in the negotiations and planning between 
Federal and local authorities appear to rep- 
resent an established policy of the Wash- 
ington Office of Economic Opportunity, and 
portend an even wider application on the 
part of the Federal Government into other 
Federal assistance programs: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Governor of Florida 
and members of this cabinet who hold di- 
rect responsibilities under the constitution 
and laws of Florida for the general oversight 
and management of the operating public 
agencies and programs in this State, includ- 
ing health, education, welfare, industrial de- 
velopment and planning, and resource con- 
servation and development, do hereby object 
to and protest the course of action currently 
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being pursued by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and related Federal agencies which 
results in the said officials and agencies of 
the State being bypassed and ignored in the 
negotiations having to do with activities and 
programs in their above stated respective 
areas of operational responsibility; and 
further be it 
Resolved, That the said Federal agencies 
be requested to cease and desist from this 
policy and to pursue instead a policy of 
Federal-State cooperation in these programs 
of mutual interest and concern; and further 
be it 
Resolved, That favorable consideration of 
projects referred to the Governor of Florida 
under provisions of section 209(c) of the 
Economic Opportunity Act, shall be condi- 
tioned hereafter upon the cooperation of 
both Federal and local authorities in afford- 
ing the opportunity for appropriate State 
participation in the planning, development, 
and implementation of the said projects. 
HAYDON Burns, 
Governor. 
Tom ADAMS, 
Secretary of State. 


BROWARD WILLIAMS, 
Treasurer. 
Tuomas D. BAILEY, 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction. 
DOYLE CONNER, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


ARE BANKS SHIRKING THEIR 
SMALL BUSINESS FINANCING 
ROLES? 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include a 
statement I made before a committee 
this morning concerning Small Business 
Administration loans. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I testified before a subcommit- 
tee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on the budget request for the 
Small Business Administration. Re- 
cently SBA was forced to curtail its lend- 
ing activity because of a shortage of 
funds. One of the main reasons for this 
shortage was that banks had not par- 
ticipated in the SBA lending program as 
frequently as expected. On the other 
hand, while banks have not been sup- 
porting small business, the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Co. program has per- 
formed admirably in this area and the 
prospects for increased small business fi- 
nancing for this industry are bright. 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION REFUSES TO 

ACCEPT THE BLAME FOR SMALL BUSINESS 

FINANCING PROBLEMS 


Mr. Speaker, recently several trade 
publications reported that the American 
Bankers Association will oppose certain 
legislative goals of the small business in- 
vestment company industry because it is 
alleged that some small businessmen told 
ABA they were unable to obtain financ- 
ing from SBIC’s. The ABA implication 
is that SBIC’s are not helping small busi- 
ness. 

Certainly, every small businessman 
who applies to an SBIC for a loan will 
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not be granted the financing. This is 
true in every type of lending operation. 

The SBIC industry is not a finished 
product. There are still rough edges to 
be smoothed, but the future of this in- 
dustry as a source of financing for small 
business is indeed bright. 

Since the American Bankers Associa- 
tion has brought up the subject of small 
business financing, I think it would be 
both educational and extremely inter- 
esting to look into the records to find out 
who does supply the capital for small 
business operations. 

At the present time there are some 700 
small business investment companies in 
operation in the United States. Although 
the act setting up SBIC’s was passed in 
1958, it was not until late 1959 that a 
significant amount of companies were in 
operation. Since 1959 SBIC’s have ac- 
counted for more than 15,000 invest- 
ments in small business concerns. These 
investments total more than $718 mil- 
lion. 

The SBIC program was instituted be- 
cause banks were not providing the fi- 
nancing needed for small business. If 
banks were doing the job in the small 
business area, we would not have an SBIC 
program today. A similar banker short- 
coming led to the creation of the savings 
and loan industry. If banks had provid- 
ed adequate funds for home purchasing, 
they would not be faced with the com- 
petition from savings and loans today. 

These feelings toward banks and small 
business are not mine alone. The Small 
Business Administration for years has 
been trying to sell its seasoned loans to 
banks 


In addition, a concerted effort has been 
made by SBA to interest banks in par- 
ticipating with SBA in small business 
lending. Have their efforts been suc- 
cessful? In a December speech SBA Ad- 
ministrator Eugene Foley provided the 
answer when he said: 

Banks have not participated in our loan 
guarantee program to the extent we had 
hoped they would, and in joint loans with 
SBA they provide an average of only 25 per- 
cent of the total financing. 


Had banks taken an active interest in 
small business, we would not have been 
faced with the situation that developed 
this winter that saw SBA almost entirely 
depleted of lendable funds, thus causing 
a ceiling of $15,000 on direct loans. Since 
SBA operates on a revolving fund basis, 
the amount of money it can have out- 
standing at any one time is limited, Its 
loan supply is determined by the degree 
of speed with which the loans are repaid. 
To establish a secondary market, SBA 
long ago tried to interest banks in pur- 
chasing certain seasoned loans so that 
the Agency would have the money avail- 
able for loans at the present time rather 
than waiting for the full maturity period. 
In order to entice banks, SBA sold these 
loans on a 90-percent-guarantee-payoff 
basis. The guarantee included both 
principal and interest. For this guar- 
antee the bank had to pay only one-half 
of 1 percent. They still received 5 per- 
cent interest on the purchased loan. 
That means that if SBA sold a loan to 
a. bank and the small business concern 
defaulted on that loan SBA would re- 
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imburse the bank for 90 percent of the 
n principal and interest of the 
oan, 

Since the guarantee included the in- 
terest payments and provided a 90-per- 
cent payoff, the bank for all intents and 
purposes had a 100-percent guarantee as 
far as principal was concerned and stood 
to lose nothing in the event of a default, 

SBA has also tried to interest banks in 
participating with the Agency in direct 
loans to small businesses and has gone 
as far as to offer to buy up the bank’s 
portion of the loan on 24 hours’ notice, 
again giving the bank almost complete 
protection. Even with these ironclad 
guarantees, the banks have not fulfilled 
their obligation to small business. 

Recently in correspondence to SBA I 
asked them to evaluate banks’ role in 
SBA’s guaranteed lending program. 
This is the answer I received: 

Very few banks have indicated any inter- 
est in the loan guarantee plan. For the first 
4 months of fiscal 1964, there were 206 loans 
under the guarantee plan or about 5 percent 
of the total of 4,117 loans participated in 
or made directly by the Agency. The dollar 
volume was less than 5 percent of the total 
dollar volume of SBA’s loans made in the 
financial assistance division. 


For clarity, let me state again the two 
types of loan transactions that are in- 
volved here. The guarantee phase in- 
volves loans that are made directly to 
small businesses by banks with repay- 
ment guaranteed by SBA. In addition, 
loans that are made by both banks and 
SBA as partners are considered in this 
category. The other type operation we 
are talking about are loans that are made 
by SBA directly to small business and 
then sold to banks. I reported earlier 
that until this year only about $8 million 
worth of these loans had been sold an- 
nually to banks. During the current 
fiscal year banks have purchased some 
$22 million worth of loans from SBA. 
This increase was brought about by 
SBA’s hiring of retired bankers to in- 
terest banks in the purchase plan. While 
this increase in loan purchases on the 
bank’s part is admirable, it is still only 
a scratch on the surface of the $700 mil- 
lion loan pool that SBA has outstanding. 
With a 90-percent guarantee on both 
principal and interest, there is no reason 
why banks should not buy up large pools 
of these loans. This, in turn, would free 
new funds for lending to small business 
by SBA. If this were done, it would not 
be necessary, as is the present case, for 
SBA to tell a small businessman that “we 
can only loan you $15,000 because we are 
short of funds.” In the event of a dis- 
aster, what little loan funds that remain 
in SBA would soon be depleted, even with 
the $15,000 limitation. 

There are nearly 14,000 commercial 
banks in the United States. But, on the 
other hand, there are less than 800 
SBIC’s. Commerical banks have billions 
of dollars to lend while the average SBIC 
has only some $300,000 in beginning cap- 
ital with which to make investments. 
Despite the dollar limitations and the 
limited number of SBIC’s, this industry, 
as I reported before, has made more than 
15,000 investments totaling $715 million. 
A majority of these investments were 
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made in companies who turned to SBIC’s 
because the local banker would not help 
them, and had it not been for the SBIC, 
many of these companies would not be in 
operation today. I need not tell you of 
the countless jobs that have been saved 
by this industry and the thousands of 
dollars in taxes that this industry has 
brought in both directly and indirectly. 

I do not know what small business- 
men have been telling banks about their 
experiences with SBIC’s, but I assure you 
that for every small businessman who 
has a complaint against the SBIC pro- 
gram there are thousands who would 
strongly back the program to the fullest. 
I would like to cite an example to prove 
my point. In a small southern city an 
employee of a construction company de- 
cided that he would like to open his own 
construction firm. He had an engineer- 
ing degree and several years’ experience 
in the construction field. He went to 
numerous banks in his locality trying to 
borrow money with which to begin op- 
erations. He was turned down at every 
bank. But an SBIC in his area was will- 
ing to help. It invested $50,000 in the 
new company, but that was only the be- 
ginning of the SBIC’s assistance to this 
new firm. Because it was a new con- 
struction company, the president of the 
SBIC placed his personal guarantee, 
backed with his entire assets, including 
his home, as collateral for the bond. 
How many banks or bank presidents 
would have taken this step to help a 
small businessman? 

This construction company is now in 
its third year of operation. At the end of 
the first year it was $742.84 in the red; at 
the end of the second year, it had a be- 
fore-tax profit of $48,884; and this year 
it is anticipated that the company will 
turn a profit of some $100,000. The com- 
pany has 40 employees and during its 3- 
year period has had a payroll of $375,000. 

This construction company, which 
only 3 years ago was denied a bond and 
was unable to bid on certain projects be- 
cause it had no previous construction rec- 
ord, is now actively solicited to bid on 
jobs all over the United States. Had it 
been up to the banks this company would 
not be in existence now. But, fortu- 
nately, the SBIC industry provided the 
happy ending to this tale. 

The story of this construction com- 
pany, I assure you, is not an isolated inci- 
dent among SBIC’s. I urge every Mem- 
ber of Congress to consult SBIC’s in their 
States to find out how they are helping 
to aid small business. Listen to their 
success stories. You will find that there 
are numerous Cinderella stories in your 
own States and districts. After you have 
done this, then reconsider the American 
Bankers Association’s position that 
SBIC’s are not helping small business. 


EDUCATION INCENTIVE BILL 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, this is my 
15th year in the House of Representa- 
tives and my voting record will show 
that I was never one to cast a vote for 
opposition’s sake. 

I am of the firm conviction that we 
can reach the President’s avowed edu- 
cational objectives by the passage of the 
education incentive bill that we pro- 


pose. 

Federal aid to education is not a new 
departure for Republican Members of 
Congress. 

President Johnson reminded us of this 
in his education program message to the 
Congress. In support of his program he 
quoted the late Senator Robert A. Taft. 
I repeat the quotation that he used: 
“Education is primarily a State func- 
tion, but in the field of education as 
in the fields of health, relief and medi- 
cal care, the Federal Government has a 
secondary obligation to see that there 
is a basic floor under those essential serv- 
ices for all adults and children in the 
United States.” 

I would call your attention to the 
clear-cut demand of the late Ohioan for 
a “basic floor.” Knowing the late Sen- 
ator so well, I know that his concern 
was with those with the greatest basic 
need. This was the provision that his 
original bill would have provided. This 
is definitely what our bill will do—pro- 
vide a basic floor in education. 

Incidentally, I hope that the President 
will continue to read the statements of 
the late Senator Taft—but in their 
entirety. 

Further proof of our nonpartisan atti- 
tude should be evident to all. We took 
the Ribicoff bill in its entirety and added 
it to our measure. Though the idea for 
tax aid for parents did not originate 
with Senator Risicorr, we found that 
his bill carried the best thoughts on the 
subject. We did not make any effort to 
rewrite these proposals but give the Con- 
necticut Senator full credit for them. 

This bill that we offer has not one 
loophole that would permit Federal en- 
croachment. 

I am a firm believer in our school sys- 
tem. Our school administrators, the 
Governors of our States do a good job. 
They are under the constant surveil- 
lance of parents who are quick to spot 
any deficiencies in administration or edu- 
cation. Every successful man is a prod- 
uct of a dedicated teacher. 

Today we are suffering from the pen- 
alty of steamrollered legislation. The 
Republicans on this committee strived 
to correct the administrative errors that 
were evident to us, last session, in the 
antipoverty bill. We wanted to make a 
good bill out of it—one that would be of 
real assistance to the impoverished. I 
exposed a letter on the floor of the House 
that showed the administration was not 
prepared to effectively put this program 
into existence. This admission by a lead- 
ing member of the Government did not 
deter the bill’s passage. Now what do we 
see. Some of the leading proponents of 
the antipoverty program have become 
the greatest critics of it. 

Some of the present administrators of 
the program seem to have peculiar ideas 
of a poverty level. They believe that it 
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is a charity program—and that charity 
begins at home. They forget that Presi- 
dent Johnson said that $3,000 in earnings 
by a family put that family in a poverty 
level. They first set their own level of 
poverty at $25,000 a year and voted them- 
selves salaries of that amount. 

No wonder that the President found 
it necessary to increase his budget de- 
mands for this new agency by 50 per- 
cent. 

I would remind the Director of this 
agency that he has well gone overboard 
with his overhead. Maybe it is time 
for him to come to the decision that this 
billion-dollar bureau might be entitled 
to a full time administrator. 

Just this morning while reading the 
New York Daily News, I noticed that three 
New York television stations have started 
a series of telecasts to teach people to 
read and write. Estimates show, the 
newspaper declared that there are more 
than one-half million people in New York 
City who are functional illiterates—un- 
able to even read street signs. While a 
good proportion are foreign born, a 
shocking number are of American birth. 
I wish to commend television stations 
WPIX, WNDT, and WNYC for inaugu- 
rating such a very important program. 
By the bill that we advocate here today, 
we hope that this work can be eliminated 
for the next generation. 

This same paper carried a story about 
the work of the New York City antipover- 
ty organization called mobilization for 
youth. In that story, the MFY Director, 
Bertram Beck, stated that his organiza- 
tion “has had more failures than suc- 
cesses.in the 3 years of its existence.” 
He pointed to job training as one of the 
failures. He said that most of the jobs 
secured for its trainees proved to be dead 
ends. He states that he is now turning 
to a program of improving such basic 
skills as reading and writing. I do note 
that Director Beck defends the mobili- 
zation for youth’s activities in social ac- 
tion programs such as rent strikes but 
he does say that he is starting a pro- 
gram of screening personnel that should 
eliminate Communist infiltration. 

I am a full supporter of giving every 
child in America every educational op- 
portunity. By doing this, and only by 
doing this, can we have a true democracy. 
Technological advances of our own gen- 
eration are showing the way by which 
American families of the future can en- 
joy the greatest standard of living known 
to man. 

Every American child should be given 
the opportunity in sharing in this great 
future. This can only be done if we 
raise the potentials of those on the bot- 
tom of the economic level. 

The 88th Congress, through the work 
of this committee, came to the aid of our 
institutions of higher learning by giving 
them funds for improved facilities. We 
created more loans and fellowships for 
these institutional scholars. We, also, 
made certain that medical, dental, and 
nursing students received improved 
training: We increased the opportunities 
for vocational training. The present 
budget has a request of $1.1 billion to 
finance these programs. As you can 
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see, we firmly believe in full educational 
opportunities. 

But, let us not forget those with the 
greatest need. We still have illiterates 
and semi-illiterates. What good are the 
great. schools of the Nation unless we 
prepare all children with the proper 
learning habits. 

Many fields are open today for the 
nonprofessional that will bring him a 
level of wages by which he can live well 
and enjoy not only the essentials, but 
the luxuries of modern day living. 

Let us give priority to those with the 
greatest need. Far too many are unable 
to take advantage of the fine training 
programs that we have established be- 
cause we have failed to form proper 
learning habits in children at the nec- 
essary early age level. 

Let us indoctrinate our children with 
the established fact that if they learn 
well, they will earn well. 

President Johnson, in his education 
program message to this Congress, point- 
ed out the major educational tasks that 
confronted us. No. 1 was “to bring bet- 
ter education to millions of disadvantaged 
youth who need it most.” In our meas- 
ure we would really give priority to this 
great deficiency. 

Let us not forget the effect that this 
action of ours can have on the morale 
of the educationally and socially de- 
prived children. Most of them feel that 
no one has a real concern for their fu- 
ture. Our deep interest in them can 
give them the necessary incentive to im- 
prove their status in life. 

The proposed Education Incentive Act 
is designed particularly to that area of 
the educational field that authorities 
state is most needful. This measure 
would see that Federal funds would be 
given directly to the States for distribu- 
tion to school districts with the greatest 
concentration of educationally deprived 
children. The age range affected would 
be from 3 to 7 years, inclusive. 

Other sections of the bill would give 
tax relief to those who now pay school 
taxes or who give financial assistance to 
college students. 

I am indeed indebted to the most able 
Member, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr, Curtis], for the excellent ideas that 
he developed for this act. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly all of us who 
believe in equality of opportunity 
through education can realize that this 
bill would be a truly long stride toward 
that most desirous objective. 


MASSACHUSETTS ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL EDWARD W. BROOKE 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Washington Star carried an in- 
teresting article by David S. Broder on 
the attorney general of Massachusetts, 
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Edward W. Brooke. The career of this 
outstanding Negro attorney is becoming 
one of national significance. For that 
reason, I include the article in full at 
the conclusion of these remarks: 

GOP INTEREST CENTERS ON BROOKE 


(By David S. Broder) 


More often than not, the solution to the 
most intractable-looking political problem 
is found, not through any agonizing ideo- 
logical wrestle, but through the happen- 
stance of an individual personality. 

In the 1960 campaign, for example, the 
late John F. Kennedy—a liberal, labor- 
backed, Roman Catholic—appeared to have 
insoluble political problems in holding the 
solid South. But the availability of Lyndon 
B. Johnson as his running-mate immediately 
reduced them to manageable proportions. 

At the moment, the thorniest of the Re- 
publicans’ many difficulties is the Negro vote. 
Everyone in the party—from Dean Burch to 
Huon Scorr—has said the GOP must regain 
its traditional share of that vote, both North 
and South, if it hopes to win any future 
elections. But how do you convince Negroes 
the GOP is their friend, when the Democrats 
are in a position to claim the political credit 
for any civil rights legislation that passes 
Congress and any appointments of Negroes to 
Federal posts? 

The answer for the GOP may lie in the 
obvious political availability of the distin- 
guished Republican attorney general of 
Massachusetts, Edward W. Brooke. Brooke is 
identified—with a regularity that has become 
a little painful to him personally—as the 
highest-ranking elected Negro official in this 
country. 

He is willing, not to say eager, to cam- 
paign next year for the seat now held by 
Republican Senator Levererr SaLTONSTALL, 
should that splendid Yankee wish to close 
his political career at the age of 74. 

At the moment, the odds are against 
Brooke’s having that opportunity, SALTON- 
STALL gives no indication of quitting; on the 
contrary, he and his principal aids have 
been touring the State, repairing old po- 
litical alliances. 

Brooke has made it plain he will not chal- 
lenge SALTONSTALL in a primary, And eyen 
if SALTONSTALL should retire, Gov, John Volpe, 
another Republican, might assert a claim to 
the Senate nomination that Brooke would 
feel honorbound to respect. 

But national GOP leaders cannot help but 
daydream about the political dividends they 
could reap should Brooke wind up as their 
Senate candidate. On his record—he was 
the only Republican to win statewide office 
in 1962 and he led the ticket in 1964 with a 
record GOP plurality of almost 800,000 
votes—Brooke would rate as a strong candi- 
date against anyone the quarrelsome Mas- 
sachusetts Democrats nominated. If elected, 
he would be the first Negro Senator since 
Mississippi sent Hiram Revels and Blanche K. 
Bruce to the Senate in the 1870's under the 
unrealistic politics of Reconstruction. 

The symbolism of Brooke succeeding SAL- 
TONSTALL, the very embodiment of tradi- 
tional upper-class Republicanism, would do 
more than a dozen manifestoes to dramatize 
the new doctrine of a Republican Party with 
its doors wide open to all. 

Even as State attormey general, Brooke 
has become an asset to the national GOP. He 
has spoken recently in Washington, Balti- 
more, and Cleveland and has unfilled re- 
quests from Republicans in a dozen other 
cities—including Atlanta and Dallas. As a 
Senator, his usefulness to the party would, 
of course, be magnified. 

SaLTONSTALL has had a long and honorable 
political career, from his start as a Newton 
alderman in 1920 through three terms as 
Governor and more than 20 years in the Sen- 
ate. No one is going to suggest—much less 
urge—that he retire. 
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But if Brooke is frozen into his present 
job for another 4 years, a good many Re- 
publicans will regard it as a magnificent op- 
portunity lost. 


ARMED FORCES EFFICIENCY? 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 4, 1965, President 
Lyndon B. Johnson in his state of the 
Union message said that in the last 4 
years “we have built a military power 
strong enough to meet any threat and 
destroy any adversary. And that supe- 
riority will continue to grow so long as 
this office is mine—and you sit on Capi- 
tol Hill.” - 

I have personally many times listened 
to Secretary of Defense McNamara re- 
peat with computer-like precision the 
Statistics which are used by this admin- 
istration to support its frequent conten- 
tion that it has brought America’s 
Armed Forces to peak efficiency. Par- 
ticularly, in the area of so-called coun- 
terinsurgency forces, this administra- 
tion has repeatedly endeavored to convey 
the impression that the alleged prior 
neglect of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has been remedied. It must there- 
fore come as a shock to the American 
public to read in the language of Peter 
Arnett, an associated press staff writer, 
in a story datelined Saigon, South Viet- 
nam, that: 

A flurry of new complaints came yester- 
day from U.S. servicemen in South Vietnam 
that they are fighting with shoddy weap- 
ons, shortages of ammunition, and a lack of 
equipment—although, they said, some items 
are for sale on Saigon’s black market. One 
U.S. Army adviser said Soviet-made am- 
munition clips taken from the Vietcong are 
better quality than those sent from the 
United States. The American ones jam the 
U.S.-made weapon, he said. 


Americans will perhaps recall that it 
has only been a few months ago that 
other reports filled the American press— 
reports that B-26 airplanes of World War 
II vintage were falling apart in combat 
in South Vietnam, and that there were 
other serious shortages of materiel. 

The Defense Department in response 
to these latest reports of shoddy weapons 
in Vietnam said that “the complaints 
would be looked into.” 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest that these al- 
legations of defective weapons and a 
shortage of defense materiel require more 
than a casual “looking into” by the De- 
fense Department. ‘The press has re- 
ported that a very secret Senate subcom- 
mittee hearing some months ago estab- 
lished the truth of earlier allegations of 
both a shortage of equipment and defec- 
tive weapons in South Vietnam. The 
hearings must, indeed, have been very 
secret because I doubt that very many 
Members of the House of Representatives 
are even aware that such an investigation 
was made. 
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Mr. Speaker, I would publicly call upon 
the House Armed Services Committee to 
undertake a full and complete investiga- 
tion of all of these charges. Particularly 
at a time when the United States has 
dispatched an additional two battalions 
of 3,500 U.S. marines to Vietnam, these 
troops and the American public are en- 
titled to know that they are equipped 
with the very best weapons that money 
can buy. This Congress which in recent 
years has appropriated in excess of $50 
billion annually and more than 50 per- 
cent of our total budget for defense will 
be derelict in its duty if it does not 
promptly proceed without fear or favor- 
itism to get to the root of these charges. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not suggest any ac- 
tion that would jeopardize the security of 
our country. However, I do suggest that 
it would be false security for this ad- 
ministration or any other administration 
to hide behind secret hearings if the pur- 
pose is to avoid disclosure of past failures 
and past mistakes in the defense field. 
The security of our country is not a par- 
tisan matter, and in a free and open so- 
ciety the people are entitled to know the 
facts. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
will promptly consider calling hearings 
on the subject matter of my remarks to- 
day, and to that end I have addressed a 
letter to him suggesting such a course of 
action as being in the best interest and 
welfare of our country. 


BRUTAL USE OF FORCE IN 
ALABAMA 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute; to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
newspaper accounts of the brutal use of 
force in Alabama are difficult to read. 
They are difficult because the events in 
Alabama yesterday make us realize that 
the freedom which we believed was guar- 
anteed by the Constitution can be con- 
tinuously assaulted by a policeman’s 
club. 

Mr. Speaker, let us make no mistake 
about the nature of yesterday’s violence. 
This was a planned attack under the 
orders of a Governor of a State in the 
United States. This was nothing less 
than an official assault upon the Consti- 
tution. American citizens exercising 
their right to peaceful assembly and free 
speech were clubbed, tear gassed, and 
whipped. The Federal Government has 
an obligation to protect its citizens in the 
exercise of their constitutional rights. 
Yesterday it failed to fulfill its responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. Speaker, Governor Wallace’s or- 
ders to the Alabama State police to break 
up the march from Selma to Montgom- 
ery were publicized in advance of the 
march. When I learned of these orders, 
I telegraphed the President of the Unit- 
ed States yesterday urging that the Fed- 
eral Government provide protection 
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through the presence of U.S. marshals 
or troops. The text of my telegram fol- 
ows: 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Constitution guarantees rights of free 
speech and peaceful assembly. Citizens seek 
to exercise these rights in a march from 
Selma to Montgomery. I understand Gov- 
ernor Wallace has ordered State police to 
prevent this peaceful march. I strongly 
urge that U.S. marshals or soldiers if neces- 
sary be sent immediately to protect citizens 
not only in their right to free speech and 
assembly but also in their right to register 
and vote. 


MarcH 7, 1965. 


WILLIAM F, Ryan, 
Member of Congress. 


If Federal marshals or troops had been 
in Selma yesterday I doubt that this 
peaceful march would have been violently 
broken up; and American citizens who 
did nothing more than exercise their 
constitutional rights would not be in the 
hospital today. 

The tragic events of yesterday cannot 
be undone. However, a recurrence can 
be prevented tomorrow when Dr. Martin 
Luther King plans another march from 
Selma to Montgomery. 

Mr. Speaker, I call upon the Presi- 
dent to order Federal marshals or, if 
necessary, Federal troops to protect those 
who will be marching tomorrow. The 
Constitution of the United States must 
be applied with equal force and effect 
in all the States of the Union. Nothing 
less than this principle is in question. 

Mr. Speaker, we must also realize that 
underlying the struggle in Selma and 
other areas of the South is the question 
of the right to vote. Tomorrow I intend 
to introduce a new voting rights bill 
which will provide authority to the Fed- 
eral Government to enforce the 14th and 
15th amendments to the Constitution. 
We can wait no longer, Mr. Speaker, to 
secure liberty for all our citizens. 


CRITICISM BY NATIONAL REPUBLI- 
CAN CONGRESSIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE OF VOTE ON FUNDS FOR 
HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert at this 
point in my remarks a news release of 
the so-called national Republican con- 
gressional committee apparently written 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Bos Wrtson], chairman, or a Mr. Paul 
A. Theis, public relations director. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

The news release follows: 

The Republican Congressional Committee 
charged that Representative Teno RONcALIO 
tried to cripple the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee by voting to withhold 
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funds from the committee pending public 
“hearings” to “justify” its budget request. 

The GOP committee noted that the House 
voted 332 to 58 on February 25 against a 
motion supported by the Congressman which 
would have held up $370,000 in funds for the 
Un-American Activities Committee’s work. 
The GOP group pointed out that HUAC 
members estimated that the so-called hear- 
ings would have delayed their investigation 
into subversive activities in this country at 
least 6 months. 

“Fortunately,” the Republican commit- 
tee said, “the Congressman's vote was not 
decisive because the vast majority of House 
Members realized the importance of having a 
committee of Congress with powers to in- 
vestigate subversive activities, whether they 
come from the far left or the far right. 
[The vote, however, was highly indicative of 
the type of Congressman now representing 
this district.] 

“As Democratic Congressman Epwin E. 
Wits, of Louisiana, chairman of the Un- 
American Activities Committee, stated on 
the House floor, the basic drive to abolish 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee comes from the Communist Party and 
from Communist-front organizations. Un- 
fortunately, Congressman Ronca.io's vote 
has lined him up with every subversive or- 
ganization in the country which is trying to 
abolish the committee.” 

Noting that some Democratic Congress- 
men have protested against the Republican 
Congressional Committee calling attention 
to their House votes, the committee said: 
“When a man runs for Congress, he must 
expect to be held accountable for his votes 
in the Congress. That record should—and 
must be—available to the people of his dis- 
trict so they can judge his performance. 
That's the reason we are calling attention to 
just how the Congressman from this district 
votes on some of these controversial issues.” 


Mr. RONCALIO. Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
have been reading the New York City 
dailies with more than usual care to see 
if my Republican colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LINDSAY], who 
voted as I did on this issue, received from 
this Republican committee this same 
alliance with subversion which it gave 
me in the papers of Wyoming. 

I fail to find the above release in the 
New York area. 

Can it be, Mr. Speaker, that an “aye” 
vote herein if cast by a Republican is an 
act of courageous leadership or of econ- 
omy? But when cast by a Democrat it 
becomes an alliance with subversion? 
Surely. not. 

Could it be, Mr. Speaker, that all that 
has emerged from the great winter of 
discontent is a GOP advocacy of guilt 
by association? Surely not. Advocating 
a double standard? Anonymity to escape 
actionable libel? Surely not. 

This release says my vote alined me 
with subversion. My vote also alined 
me with my Speaker, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]; 
with the President of the United States 
when a Member of this body; with the 
majority leader of the Senate [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. 

My vote alined me on this issue with 
the senior Senator from New York, Mr. 
Javits, and with other Republicans of 
the non-Goldwater stripe. 

The Republican minority leader, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forn], I 
note by press items in the Wyoming 
papers, is to be a guest in my State for 
political meetings next week. I take this 
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opportunity to welcome the minority 
leader to Wyoming. I feel honored to be 
singled out so early in my term for such 
a visit. 

In Wyoming, the minority leader will 
find Democrats and Republicans, but 
Americans all, who believe in fairplay 
and who fight hard, but fight fair, in the 
great arena of American political action. 

I know that the minority leader be- 
lieves in Americanism practiced, as well 
as Americanism mouthed—something 
that cannot be said for the authors of 
the above release. 


THE ISSUE OF WAR OR PEACE 
SHOULD BE DISCUSSED 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with reluctance as a freshman Member 
of the Congress that I rise to speak on 
this issue. The United States today is 
faced with a question of war or peace. 
But I have been disturbed as a Member of 
this body by the lack of debate on this 
vital question since the Congress is vested 
with the responsibility of declaring war. 

There seems to be a climate of con- 
formity and silence; that when there is 
an issue of war or peace, the only safe 
and patriotic course is to suspend debate 
and rally around the President. I seri- 
ously doubt if a debate would have any 
serious impact on the actions of Hanoi 
and Peiping. They will be influenced by 
other factors. But if this is a deterrent, 
perhaps the congressional debate on the 
issue of war and peace should be held in 
a closed session to which all members 
would be invited 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to call the 
attention of the Members to an incisive 
editorial by Mr. Walter Lippmann on 
this issue in the March 15 issue of News- 
week magazine. 

The article is as follows: 

CAN THE QUESTION OF WAR BE DEBATED? 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

On March 1 at a meeting concerned with 
the education of scientists, the President in- 
terpolated a few remarks about Americans 
here at home who are debating his policy in 
Vietnam, The President showed himself so 
much annoyed at the “folks who don’t under- 
stand” that he just barely stopped short of 
denying their right to disagree with him. 
He did go as far as to say that the wars of 
this century were “brought about“ because 
the noninterventionists led the Kaiser, Hit- 
ler, and the Japanese to believe that they 
could move without American interference. 
If the President’s version of history is cor- 
rect, it follows that when there is an issue of 
war and peace, the only safe and patriotic 
course is to suspend all debate and rally 
around the President. 

On a number of counts, I find this attitude 
very disturbing. For one thing, it amounts 
to saying that debate on the vital issues of 
war and peace gives aid and comfort to the 
enemy. Under such a rule, the American 
people would have had no right to debate the 
momentous question of whether in 1917 and 
in 1939 they should emerge from the isola- 
tionism which they had, practiced since 
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Washington’s Farewell Address and the dec- 
laration of the Monroe Doctrine. 

This is an impossible rule of conduct for 
a free people. Today there is an issue in 
Indochina which cannot be left undebated, 
and it cannot be entrusted blindly to the 
President and Secretary Rusk and Secretary 
McNamara. In Indochina for the first time 
in our history we are waging a unilateral war 
against Asians on the mainland of Asia. In 
the Korean war, let us remember, we were 
the agents of the United Nations and were 
supported on the battlefields by contingents 
drawn from Europe and Asia. But what is 
going on now is a radical innovation in U.S. 
foreign policy, 

How else but by debate are the great ques- 
tions of war and peace—of isolation and in- 
tervention, and of military expansion onto 
the Asian continent to be decided? 

A MAJOR FALLACY 

There is an even more seriously disturbing 
aspect of the President's remarks. There isa 
major fallacy in the notion that conformity 
and silence will convince our adversaries 
that the United States will prevail and that 
they must yield. The fallacy is that the 
issues of war and peace are determined by the 
state of American opinion at home rather 
than by the balance of forces abroad. I re- 
alize perfectly well that in Hanoi or Peiping 
they may like to read Senator CHURCH’s 
speeches or even the dissents of an occasional 
journalist. But it is a great delusion to 
think that this has any decisive effect on 
what they do in Hanoi or Peiping. What 
they do will be determined by the realities as 
they see them in Asia and not by how they 
read the Gallup poll in the United States. 

The state of American opinion at home, 
and the balance of dissent and consent with- 
in it, is very important. But assessing 
opinion must not be mistaken for the con- 
duct of foreign policy. I sometimes wonder 
whether this mistake is not now being made, 
and if the reports of the polls are not being 
treated as more important than the hard in- 
telligence we may have about southeast 
Asia. 


A DANGEROUS SELF-DELUSION 

There, is a difference not only of degree, 
but a difference in kind, between the conduct 
of domestic American affairs and the con- 
duct of foreign affairs. In domestic affairs, 
when a consensus of Americans has been 
worked out, the legislation will pass and the 
country will accept it. But in foreign af- 
fairs, a consensus of Americans does not 
settle anything. The adversary, the reluc- 
tant allies, the neutrals, do not participate 
in the American consensus, and it is, there- 
fore, a dangerous self-delusion to suppose 
that because we at home are all agreed we 
can compel all the others to agree with us. 

At the bottom of this self-delusion, if we 
search deeply enough, we shall find a visceral 
feeling that, as compared with foreigners, we 
are always right and never wrong. If there- 
fore we are agreed among ourselves, none can 
withstand us because none should withstand 
us, and we shall and must prevail. This 
same visceral feeling has engendered the de- 
mand, which made a botch of the settle- 
ment of both World Wars, for unconditional 
surrender as the only victory which Ameri- 
cans can accept. 

In expecting conformity and silence at 
this stage—when the great decisions of war 
or peace in Asia are still in the making 
the President may evoke those visceral feel- 
ings which, if they are sufficiently. excited, 
will make the whole business before him 
unmanageable, 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT ON 
APPORTIONMENT 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 

ALBERT). Under previous order of the 
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House the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Fuqua) is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I asked for 
this opportunity to address the House to 
present my views on a most controversial 
question and one on which I sincerely 
believe that the Congress should take 
some action. This regards the appor- 
tionment of our State legislatures on a 
strictly population basis, as the Supreme 
Court has ruled. 

There are two major questions in my 
mind. No. 1, will the Congress allow 
the judiciary to usurp its constitutional 
power to make the law? No. 2, will the 
people of the individual and sovereign 
States be allowed to determine for them- 
selves the form of State government 
that they will have? These are serious 
questions, and I believe they are basic 
constitutional questions which we have a 
duty to resolve. ' 

Let me state emphatically that I rec- 
ognize there are inequities. I do not 
stand here today to plead for gross mal- 
apportionment. I recognize that some 
States have not attempted to meet their 
own particular problems. However, it 
seems to me to be just as serious a prob- 
lem to allow the judiciary to dictate the 
form of government each State must 
have and even to assume the power to 
apportion State legislatures as it sees fit, 
if the States adopt apportionment plans 
with which the Court does not agree. 

We are proposing a constitutional 
amendment. It is my opinion that such 
an amendment is necessary and that the 
Congress has a duty to present such an 
amendment to the American people. 

The amendment to which I refer is 
very simple, We state that one house of 
our State legislatures must be based on 
population, but in the other house other 
factors may be considered, providing the 
people so approve. 

The provision, which I consider to be 
vital and fair to this proposal, is that 
the people of the individual States must 
approve in a referendum any such plan 
for that particular State. I think in this 
plan we have incorporated the checks 
and balances, the fairness which meets 
the problem squarely. 

I would call to your attention that the 
general assembly of the States approved 
a resolution in December that called for 
an amendment which would permit one 
house of a bicameral State legislature to 
apportion on geography or other non- 
population base, providing this arrange- 
ment was approved by the people of the 
State in a referendum, This proposal 
has been endorsed by the American Bar 
Association. 

Seventeen of our States were on record, 
as of March 2, calling for a constitu- 
tional convention to write a constitution- 
al amendment on this line. The action 
of these States brought to 21 the total 
of States which, since 1962, have peti- 
tioned for a constitutional convention to 
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write some type of new amendment on 
the apportionment problem. 

In addition, to this, the Senates of 
Alaska, California, Colorado, Maryland, 
North Dakota, Oregon, and Wyoming, 
and the House in Vermont, have asked 
for a constitutional amendment along 
these lines. The California Assembly 
memorialized Congress to submit an 
amendment along these lines. 

This points to the concern which these 
State legislatures have for this question. 
It is a serious one, and one on which the 
Congress needs to take action. 

This Nation was founded on the prin- 
ciple of self-government. It was 
founded on a system of checks and bal- 
ances. If we do less than this amend- 
ment proposes, both of these principles 
suffer. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court 
relative to the apportionment of State 
legislatures is the assumption of a new 
role of authority which strikes at the 
very heart of our system of separation of 
powers. When the Court first deter- 
mined to undertake settlement of the leg- 
islative apportionment disputes of the 
States, some of the Court’s own mem- 
bers warned against entering this po- 
litical thicket.” 

My purpose in speaking today is not 
to castigate the courts, nor its members. 
I have an honest difference of opinion 
with their decisions, and in 
determination, they left themselves open 
to criticism from the Congress. 

Ours is the responsibility for making 
the laws which govern the land, and it is 
the responsibility of the judiciary to in- 
terpret them and pass upon their consti- 
tutionality. In this decision, it is my 
opinion that the Court has made law. 
This is not their proper place in our 
system of government. 

In its decision, the Court has asserted 
a new and novel judicial power under 
which the Federal courts are encouraged 
to intervene in what is essentially a polit- 
ical question, heretofore uniformly en- 
trusted to the States; and this right has 
been recognized time after time by the 
Court. 

In reaching this decision, the Court 
found it necessary and expedient to ig- 
nore and reverse a long line of decisions 
holding that it had no such power as it 
now presumes to exercise. 

In my opinion, dubious grounds were 
necessary to make this determination. 
It was necessary to ignore the 10th 
amendment which reads: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people. 


For many years now the Supreme 
Court has been encroaching upon the 
powers of the States, without mention of 
the 10th amendment, which is just as 
binding on the law of the land as any 
other provision. It was established to 
set the limits of power of the Federal 
Government, and such decisions as this 
ignore this provision. 

In arriving at its conclusion, the Su- 
preme Court has virtually dictated the 
form of government which shall govern 
our States... No longer will the people of 
the individual States be able to look at 
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their own particular problems and de- 
termine the proper course of action. 
That decision has been made for them. 

No matter whether it be Hawaii or 
New York, Arkansas, or Idaho, every 
State must be the same—its legislature 
apportioned by a new law promulgated 
by the courts arid not the Congress. 

The one-man, one-vote theory sounds 
good to the tongue, but it does not take 
into consideration very real and severe 
problems. There are economic factors; 
there are distance problems; there are 
ethnic factors and many more which go 
into the makeup of true representative 
government, 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from California, who I 
might add has been very interested in 
this subject we have been talking about 
today. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I want to commend 
the gentleman for bringing this subject 
before the House today, and congratulate 
him on his learned presentation. 

On the thought of a one-man, one- 
vote proposition, is it not true that the 
bill would be brought before the House 
by the discharge petition now pending, 
as amended by the amendment agreed to 
by the author of the bill, would say that 
the apportionment would be approved by 
the people of the State, and that actual- 
ly would be a more true application of 
the one-man, one-vote rule than any 
court decision as to any reapportion- 
ment because the Supreme Court is not 
elected by the people, whereas the bill 
proposed would actually provide that the 
people of the State would have the op- 
portunity to determine how their State 
should be reapportioned? 

Mr. FUQUA. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

I might add further to the gentleman's 
remarks that this does carry out the 
principle that the people must approve 
any reapportionment made by the State 
legislature and provides all the checks 
and balances to provide for majority rule 
in the State. No one State can neces- 
sarily act at the expense of another. This 
provides, I think, adequate protection in 
a democratic way. Our Founding Fa- 
thers intended that the people of the 
legislature are responsible to the people. 
The Court is not responsible to any 


electorate. I want to commend the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding, and express my ap- 
preciation to the gentleman from Florida 
for bringing again to the attention of the 
House the matter of the apportionment 
and reapportionment of State legisla- 
tures. It is controversial, and has been, 
as it should be, the subject of much dis- 
cussion in recent months here in Con- 
gress. At the outset you raised the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the Congress 
was going to sit idly by and allow the 
courts to usurp its powers. It is plainly 
evident that by its inaction the Congress 
is allowing this to happen. 
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The gentleman from California [Mr. 
BaLpwin] has just complimented the 
gentleman, and asked the question about 
the true intent of this constitutional 
amendment, and commented on the fact 
that the one-man, one-vote principle 
could be fairer under this proposed con- 
stitutional amendment than it is under 
the Court decision. o 

I should like to point out something 
that has been pointed out many times 
here before, that there are some here in 
Congress and some in the State legisla- 
tures all over this land who are being 
lulled to sleep by thinking that if they 
live in highly populated urban areas they 
are going to be the beneficiaries of in- 
creased power in local and Federal Gov- 
ernment. Such is not the case, because 
if this one-man one-vote principle is ap- 
plied to every elective office at every level 
of the government, State as well as Fed- 
eral Government, we are going to find 
there will be no political office which is 
elective that will escape the application 
of this principle. 

No matter how high the office might be 
or how small that office might be, in time 
if this rule is made to apply, people will 
lose their proportionate voice in govern- 
ment in that they will no longer have 
the right to rule their local government 
for themselves or even dictate its form. 

But over and above this, I think every- 
body ought to be aware of the fact that 
the people who actually advocate and 
propose going along with the Court and 
oppose this amendment the loudest or 
the longest are those who in the end hope 
to destroy the Constitution of the United 
States and the U.S. Senate. Now you 
say it cannot happen because the Consti- 
tution provides that each State will have 
two Senators: That is true. But what 
is to keep one State from having more 
than two Senators or having weighted 
values placed on each Senator’s vote so 
that the protection that the Constitution 
provides will in the end be destroyed so 
that some 15 urban areas in these United 
States will control every segment of gov- 
ernment at every level. 

The Congress by its inaction is letting 
the Court usurp its power. It is a de- 
plorable thing that we are allowing the 
tripartite government that our Consti- 
tution provides for to be so disturbed and 
destroyed in the balance provided for by 
the Constitution as to the three branch- 
es of Government. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Loui- 
siana for his contribution. 

I might add that there are two basic 
questions involved. One is whether the 
Congress is going to assume the responsi- 
bility it has to make law instead of hav- 
ing that responsibility being usurped by 
the Supreme Court. 

The second basic question is whether 
the people are going to have the oppor- 
tunity to decide the type of representa- 
tion they choose to have. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. MATTHEWS, Mr. Speaker, first 
of all I want to congratulate my col- 
league from Florida. The gentleman is 
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rendering the Members of the House of 
Representatives a great service by pre- 
senting to us today the very excellent 
and outstanding address he has made on 
behalf of constitutional government. I 
also want to thank, along with my col- 
league from Florida [Mr. Fuqua], the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BALD- 
win], and those many others of our col- 
leagues who are day by day bringing to 
the attention of this House the fact that 
we ought to take some action to hold to 
these principles of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Again I thank my colleague and asso- 
ciate myself with the views he has ex- 
pressed. I certainly join with him and 
our other colleagues in this fight for con- 
stitutional government. 

Mr. FUQUA. I thank my colleague 
very much for his contribution and also 
for his support and encouragement in 
this fight to preserve some type of consti- 
tutional government and to have the op- 
portunity for the principle of bicameral 
legislatures to continue working. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. Iam very pleased to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
compliment my distinguished and able 
friend, the gentleman from Florida, for 
this timely presentation he has made to 
the House today. This is something 
which if the Supreme Court is allowed to 
get by with will destroy the very founda- 
tion stones upon which our govern- 
ment—local, State, and National—is 
based. 

Mr. FUQUA. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MORTON. I want to congratulate 
my colleague, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida, also on this very fine presentation. 

I want to associate myself entirely with 
his remarks. There is one point, I think, 
that might be added to this whole thing, 
that is relevant. That point is that there 
are many legislatures and general assem- 
blies in America that predate the Con- 
gress of the United States and predate 
the Constitution of the United States. I 
refer to the State of Maryland. We have 
had a bicameral legislature and had it in 
effect nearly a century prior to the estab- 
lishment of this Congress. Yet recently 
one of the Members of the other body re- 
ferred to the one-man, one-vote princi- 
ple as a traditional principle in America. 
I take the position exactly opposite to 
that. I feel that the tradition has been 
that factors other than the population 
factor have governed the apportionment 
of our general assemblies and State 
legislatures. 

These other factors have contributed 
to the greatness of America just as much 
as has the population factor, when used 
as devices for apportioning our legisla- 
tures. 

I agree with the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. MatrHews], who has 
pointed out that our entire system of 
government is well challenged by this 
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particular principle. We shall find that 
our natural resources will be managed by 
those people who know the least about 
them. We shall find that the areas into 
which America must grow will not be 
adequately managed, if we follow the 
course of one-man, one-vote. 

Mr. FUQUA. I thank the gentleman 
from Maryland for his contribution, and 
particularly for pointing out the fact 
that his great State has contributed so 
greatly to this principle, even before the 
founding of this great Republic of ours. 
I appreciate his contribution in bring- 
ing this to the attention of the House. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Kornecay]. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to commend the gentleman from Florida 
for bringing this matter up today. He 
has made a fine, an excellent, speech on 
the subject of apportionment and re- 
apportionment. 

This is a matter which is of great con- 
cern to me, as a student of the Constitu- 
tion. I find myself in total disagreement 
with the decision of the Supreme Court 
rendered on June 15, and I certainly wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Florida. 

Again I commend the gentleman for 
his timely and appropriate speech on the 
floor of the House today. 

Mr. FUQUA. I thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina and particularly so 
because of the fact that he represents 
one of the great metropolitan areas of 
North Carolina—and, I might add, he 
represents his district very well. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s interest in pre- 
serving a very fundamental belief which 
he has, which he shares with all of us— 
the need to preserve our constitutional 
form of government and the separation 
of powers among the three branches of 
our Federal Government. 

Mr, KORNEGAY. I am, of course, 
very grateful to the gentleman for his 
kind remarks. It is true that my district 
is the most urban in my State of North 
Carolina. About 69 or 70 percent of my 
constituents are city dwellers. But they 
are also great believers in the wonderful 
Constitution of the United States of 
America. They realize there is much to 
be said for and great merit in our system 
and the fact that those who wrote the 
Constitution as well as those who framed 
the constitutions of the several States 
believed it not only proper but also wise, 
to provide, in a bicameral legislature, 
that one house could be based on factors 
other than strictly population. 

There are many other factors which 
are important in the government of our 
people and in this Republic, such as 
geographical location, size, municipal 
and local governments—which are sepa- 
rate entities in themselves—various in- 
dustries, agriculture and various other 
areas of human endeavor, which, while 
they may not be composed of people 
themselves, are entities deserving of con- 
sideration and which of necessity must 
be considered if we are to continue to 
operate as a democracy. 
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These are factors which should be 
taken into consideration in determining 
the districts which representatives, not 
only in State legislatures, but also, I re- 
mind the House, on school boards, city 
councils and all local boards and agen- 
cies, should represent. 

There is just no telling, Mr. Speaker, 
where this theory or principle of one 
man, one vote will end. If this Con- 
gress does not do something to correct 
that tragic mistake made by the Court 
in June of last year we know not where it 
will lead. I am hopeful that something 
will be done because it must be done. 
The salvation of the country and the 
Constitution rest here in this body and 
the other body, the Congress of the 
United States. 

I thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. FUQUA, I thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. I commend the gentleman 
from Florida. I wish to point out an im- 
portant fact, that this is not a partisan 
issue, this is not a sectional issue, this 
is not a philosophical issue. It is how- 
ever the greatest domestic issue facing 
the 89th Congress, 

I recognize and respect the right of 
the Court to its opinions. Certainly, 
their decisions of last June 15 represent, 
he narhi we like it or not, the law of the 

However; the Constitution also pro- 
vides certain remedies and ways to off- 
set Supreme Court decisions. Itis within 
this context that I would comment along 
with the gentleman from Florida. This 
is a highly important issue and a highly 
explosive issue in rural America, and 
again, a most important issue. 

The Supreme Court’s decision is based 
on the one-man, one- vote principle. This 
sounds good and, is difficult to argue with 
in some: respects. Many States, includ- 
ing the State of Kansas, now have bal- 
anced representation in their State leg- 
islative bodies. We have in Kansas a 
State senate apportioned on a strict pop- 
ulation basis. In our State house of 
representatives every one of our 105 
counties has 1 representative and 20 
additional seats are apportioned to more 
populous counties. So we have—and by 
and large most people in Kansas feel we 
have—a well-balanced State legislative 
system. We would like to keep it that 
way. That is why we are so concerned 
with the Supreme Court decision of last 
June 15. The Court states in effect that 
we cannot debase a man’s vote. Each 
man’s vote is entitled to the same weight 
as another man’s vote. To carry this 
one ridiculous step further, perhaps the 
Supreme Court could choose the can- 
didates, because some candidates are 
more effective than others, and members 
of the majority party or the minority 
party, as it may be, have more or less 
voice after their elections. 

The one-man, one-vote argument 
holds little weight. Particularly in view 
of the Patman resolution—there will be 
an amendment to the Patman bill—it 
will provide the electorate must approve 
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any plan of apportionment. I certainly 
know of no better judge than the people 
of each State, and think their opinion 
would be far better than that of the 
Supreme Court, the only nonpolitical 
body within the American system. 

The Court has gotten into a political 
thicket, a matter for political decisions, 
not Republican or Democrat decisions, 
but a matter of political decisions to be 
decided by each State. Again it is most 
important we recognize this is not a Re- 
publican issue or a Democrat issue or a 
liberal issue or a conservative issue but 
an issue which will ultimately affect 
everyone. 

Let me say to the Members who indi- 
cate some reluctance in signing discharge 
petition No. 1 that once those who now 
are pushing the one-man, one-vote 
theory and support the Supreme Court’s 
decision of last June 15 control our legis- 
lature, these same people, the urban 
dominated legislatures, will be redrawing 
congressional district lines. The point is 
that we do have a real interest in what 
happens on a State level. As was pointed 
out by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Kornecay], it will not only 
work down the ladder but up the ladder. 

Last week I appeared before a sub- 
committee in the other body and my clos- 
ing remark was that by the action they 
take in the other body the seat they save 
may be their own. If we review the his- 
tory of article V of the Constitution and 
the 14th amendment, it is reasonable to 
conclude for some that the U.S. Senate 
should be apportioned on a strict popu- 
lation basis and many people may have 
this already in mind. We can talk about 
the Federal system and the State’s con- 
sent in article V, but the 14th amend- 
ment came long after article V in the 
Constitution. We all have a very direct 
interest in apportionment, and again I 
commend the gentleman from Florida 
for his statement. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman from Kansas 
making the point that it is not a party 
issue but an issue for those of us who 
believe sincerely in trying to do some- 
thing that will preserve for the people 
themselves the right to determine the 
type of government and representation 
they should have in their State legisla- 
tures and, for that matter, in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to thank the gentleman from 
Florida for his lucid and forceful pres- 
entation and associate myself with his 
remarks and the remarks of the others 
who have spoken. Like the gentleman 
from North Carolina, I represent an ur- 
ban area, the major urban area in my 
State, notwithstanding which I feel be- 
cause of the constitutional principles at 
stake it would be wrong for our country 
for the Supreme Court to remain un- 
checked in this area and that it would be 
right for our country for the sovereign 
States to be permitted to have bicameral 
legislatures if that should be the choos- 
ing of the people of those several States. 
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I feel nothing can be right for my coun- 
ty which is wrong for our country. 

I feel further that the interest of the 
people who live in rural areas in my 
State and in other States is important to 
all of us. Iam concerned that our rural 
areas shall be properly represented in the 
State legislature, that their voice be 
heard and their interests be protected, 
and that all elements of our American 
public should be properly represented 
both at the State and Federal levels. 
Therefore I concur in the gentleman's 
comments and congratulate him on them, 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the comments of the gentleman 
from Alabama and his interest in this 
very important subject. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Utah. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I should like to join my colleagues in 
commending the gentleman on an excel- 
lent presentation and to associate myself 
with his remarks. 

The district I represent contains the 
second largest city in Utah, Ogden. Dur- 
ing the campaign and since the campaign 
I have taken a strong stand that an 
amendment or legislation which would 
effectuate the wishes of the gentleman 
now in the well should be passed. Quite 
frankly there have been no demonstra- 
tors in the streets in Ogden, there have 
been no mass meetings calling for my 
scalp, to underscore the fact that this is 
not a political consideration. 

I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the fact that the other Rep- 
resentative, the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. Kine], who is not of my political 
faith, and who represents the largest city 
in Utah, Salt Lake City, has joined with 
me as I have with him and we have both 
introduced bills to effectuate this pur- 
pose. We have both signed the discharge 
petition that would effectuate this and 
as has been stressed already I think there 
is not any doubt in the minds of most 
Members that there are considerations 
other than people; and while people 
might be the most important element 
that should be represented, it is an ac- 
cepted fact, at least it has been up to this 
point in American history, that there are 
regional and geographical considera- 
tions, there are economic and social con- 
siderations that need representation in 
legislative bodies, as well as people. If 
this were not the case how could the con- 
tinued existence of the U.S. Senate be 
accepted? 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution to 
the discussion today, and I appreciate 
his interest in trying to help preserve the 
existence of the bicameral legislature. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. Iam very happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri who has 
been, likewise, very much interested in 
this subject and who only last week made 
some very interesting and penetrating 
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remarks on this floor on this same 
matter. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Florida for yielding. 
I want to commend him for taking this 
special order to discuss what I believe to 
be the greatest constitutional issue fac- 
ing the American people in this century. 
The gentleman from Florida has long 
been interested in this cause and has 
made many valuable contributions to the 
fight for a constitutional amendment. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Florida whether any Member of the 
House—I should like to point out to the 
gentleman from Florida that I was ab- 
sent on other business and was not able 
to hear the first part of the discussion 
this afternoon—referred to or read the 
editorial in today’s Washington Post. 
Has this editorial been brought to the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. FUQUA. In reply to the gentle- 
man, no, it has not been mentioned on 
the floor today. 

Mr, ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity, then, to 
read this editorial from the Washington 
Post to the gentleman. To me it is very, 
very amusing, I read: 

PERILOUS AMENDMENT ROUTE 

Maryland's petition to Congress for a con- 
vention to amend the U.S. Constitution 
would scarcely be noticed if it stood by 
itself. But this is the 22d petition of 
this kind to be passed by State legislatures 
in connection with the politically explosive 
reapportionment issue. In six additional 
States the petition has been passed by one 
house of the legislature. If action is com- 
pleted in these six States and six other 
States follow suit, Congress will presumably 
be under obligation to call a constitutional 
convention. 

The Constitution is very specific on this 
point. Article V says that Congress “on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the several States, shall call a convention 
for proposing amendments.” This amend- 
ment procedure has never been used, but 
once two-thirds of the States have taken 
the initial step Congress could call a con- 
vention by a majority vote, and it could 
propose amendments without limit—amend- 
ments which might or might not be subse- 
quently ratified by three-fourths of the 
States without any direct approval by Fed- 
eral authorities. 

It seems inconceivable that Congress would 
let this happen. Yet the States are rushing 
toward the convention idea at a frantic 
pace. Of the 22 now on record, 18 have 
acted since last December. The remaining 
four had previously passed a stiffer resolu- 
tion designed to summon a convention that 
would completely bar the courts from any 
decisions in the sphere of reapportionment. 

In the circumstances. Congress may be 
virtually compelled to offer a constitutional 
amendment of its own to allow the States 
some leeway in apportioning their senates 
along geographical and historical as well as 
population lines. Certainly that would be 
preferable to calling a wide-open constitu- 
tional convention. We are glad to note that 
the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee is con- 
ducting hearings on the problem and that 
the House Judiciary Committee intends to 
do so next month. 

The chief difficulty arises from the fact 
that most of the amendments that have 
been offered are much too sweeping. If an 
amendment is to be adopted, in our opinion 
it should permit the States with bicameral 
systems to have only one house deviating 
from a strict apportionment according to 
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population. It should leave the door wide 
open to apportionment of both houses on 
the basis of population if the States want it 
that way. It should strictly limit the devia- 
tions that might be made from the one-man, 
one-vote formula in the interests of geog- 
raphy and adherence to county lines and it 
should require specific approval of such ap- 
portionment plans by the voters of the State. 

Such a carefully limited plan would not 
amount to going back to the “rotten-borough 
system” which Senator DoucLas so vigorously 
deplored. Rather, it would merely allow the 
States some of the discretion that they have 
always exercised in shaping their own 
governments. 


Mr. Speaker, I would point out to the 
gentleman from Florida that it appears 
the Washington Post, which has always 
been a great enemy of the constitutional 
amendment along the lines recommended 
by the gentleman from Florida, is hav- 
ing a change of heart. Perhaps they are 
becoming aware of just how moderate 
most of the proposals pending are. 

I would like to say to the gentleman 
from Florida that there are many people 
within this body and outside of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate who 
really do not know just how far the 
Supreme Court went in the Colorado 
case. The Supreme Court in the Colo- 
rado case violated its own one-man, one- 
vote principle, because it said there that 
even though the people of Colorado had 
chosen to have one of its Houses based 
upon geography, even though they had 
voted by a vote of almost 3 to 1 in state- 
wide voting to have one of its Houses 
based upon factors other than popula- 
tion, they could not do so. 

I would like it to be reemphasized to 
the Members of the House that most of 
the proposals which have been on file 
here in the Congress and which are now 
pending before the Judiciary Committee 
are indeed very mild. It is true that 
some of them are quite sweeping. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida is working toward a constitutional 
amendment which will permit the people 
of Florida, the people of Missouri, the 
people of Illinois, the people of Cali- 
fornia, the people of New York to choose 
by a majority vote the form of govern- 
ment that they want; is that not cor- 
rect, I will ask the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

Mr. FUQUA. The gentleman is very 
correct, and I appreciate his contribu- 
tions, particularly the point of bringing 
to the attention of the House the fair- 
ness which this contains. To me this is 
democracy in action when you give the 
people the constitutional right they 
thought they had for so many years to 
determine for themselves the type of 
legislative body they wish and feel they 
want in their own individual States. 

I very much appreciate the gentle- 
man’s contribution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I too want to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman. I 
think it is fine that he should take this 
time to bring to the attention of the 
American people one of the greatest 
problems we have today. I, too, was 
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amazed when the Supreme Court took 
jurisdiction of this matter. 

Recently I was in Williamsburg, and 
saw a historical movie there in which 
it shows the Governor of the new Vir- 
ginia colony with a stroke of the pen 
dissolve the Legislature of Virginia be- 
cause they were remonstrating against 
an edict of the King. That is what the 
Supreme Court of the United States did 
when it entered into this apportionment 
case. They in effect said they had the 
right to dissolve Parliament. When a 
court can dissolve our legislative assem- 
blies, it is one of the worst things to 
happen in my time. 

In Pennsylvania we have a constitu- 
tion which says each county shall be 
entitled to one member of the legisla- 
ture. The small counties that have one 
member of the General Assembly have 
problems born of scarcity of population, 
they pay their share of taxes and, be- 
cause of the smallness of their popula- 
tion, they need that voice in the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature. 

The Supreme Court has said the Penn- 
sylvania reapportionment rule is uncon- 
stitutional within the meaning of the 
Federal Constitution, which of course is 
preposterous. In 1774 the people of 
Pennsylvania voted for that State con- 
stitution wherein they provided for one 
member from each county in the Penn- 
sylvania House of Representatives. 

I therefore think that the constitu- 
tional amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman] should move. I 
would like to have it move faster. I 
would not like to see the referendum fea- 
ture attached to it. If that is put 
through requiring a referendum of the 
people, the big cities like Pittsburgh, Phil- 
adelphia, and the large urban centers, 
will out-vote us, and those who represent 
rural Pennsylvania will be out, as we are 
today. 

Here is another admonition: The State 
under the reapportionment law should 
have a self-executing penalty. What 
has brought on our problems is this: We, 
the members of the State legislatures, 
and I was there for 17 years, closed our 
eyes to reapportionment laws because 
there were no teeth in them. The court 
took jurisdiction. We brought it on our- 
selves, and I say now that if we pass new 
reapportionment laws we should build 
into those laws a self-executing penalty. 

I have studied the laws of all 48 States, 
and I think California has the best State 
reapportionment law of all. If the Legis- 
lature of California fails to reapportion 
every 10 years, as required, a commission 
is organized and it does the job. The 
courts do not do it. The commission is 
set up to reapportion if the legislature 
does not do it. 

As I say, let us have this amendment 
the way it is, submit it to the States, 
then each State should put in a penalty 
clause so that every 10 years the job 
will be done and the courts will not take 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. FUQUA. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 
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Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
associate myself with the remarks made 
by my distinguished colleague. from 
Florida. Unless the Congress of the 
United States takes some action to stop 
the writing of laws and overriding of the 
Constitution by this alleged Supreme 
Court that we have, we are going to see 
gradually the entire concept of govern- 
ment as we have known it disappear. 
This alleged Supreme Court rules. I do 
not think it is a Supreme Court. I do 
not think there are enough legal brains 
over there from the standpoint of writ- 
ing law to fill a pen with ink enough to 
dot an “i”. I do not think we have 
enough people on that Court who are 
= or who know anything about 

W. 

This conclusion that with some strange 
reasoning they arrived at over there of 
one-man, one-vote only tells me and 
should tell this Congress, we must wake 
up and assert our responsibility. ‘The 
one-worlders want to do one thing and 
one thing alone, they want to redefine, so 
to speak, the Senate of the United States. 

If we are going to have one-man, one- 
vote based on representation, as they say 
we must, then why would the great State 
of New York have only two Senators and 
the States small in population, such as 
Alaska, have two. 

I wonder how this Court would rule 
if it had the opportunity to rule on the 
apportionment of votes within the 
United Nations. Within the United Na- 
tions, there are member nations with a 
population smaller than the population 
of my congressional district; and yet, 
these nations have the same vote that 
the United States has with its population 
of some 192 million people. 

These things were written into our 
Constitution by our Founding Fathers for 
good reasons. They were written into 
the Constitution to protect minorities. 
Yet here this bunch of fumbling, bun- 
gling, so-called lawyers come along and 
rule to change what the Founding 
Fathers really intended to do and what 
our Constitution plainly states. If a 
State has no right to apportion one of its 
legislative branches on the basis of other 
than population, why is the Senate of the 
United States not supposed to follow that 
particular theory of reasoning? 

I tell you that the Congress has sat 
here and allowed this bunch of people 
who call themselves Justices of the Su- 
preme Court to write the laws, to rewrite 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and reach out for the power that really 
belongs to the people through this Con- 
gress. Unless you do something about 
reasserting the rights of the Congress— 
very soon, and I see one of my friends 
smiling—I predict that in a short time 
this will come true: you will have no 
power here in the Congress. When this 
happens you might as well be elected and 
stay home and send your vote up here 
with a rubberstamp and pass the various 
appropriation bills, because apparently 
that is all you will ever have a right to do. 

That is what is going to happen in 
this country. Congress has allowed the 
Supreme Court to usurp powers given 
you, and today is telling you what today 
is the law of the land, against what we 
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have been following for nearly 200 years 
as basic law and philosophy of govern- 
ment in the United States. 

I thank my colleagues for yielding. 

Mr. FUQUA. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s sentiments. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s comments and the oppor- 
tunity he has given the House to discuss 
this important matter at this time. Cer- 
tainly, there is nothing more funda- 
mental than the problem of the appor- 
tionment of Representatives. Certainly, 
there is a very great urgency upon this 
Congress to take action at this time. 
The people of the several States, almost 
every time they have themselves had 
the opportunity to vote on this issue, 
have decided against the principle of so- 
called one-man, one- vote. On every oc= 
casion when they have amended their 
own State constitutions, and a good many 
States have amended their State consti- 
tutions through the initiative and refer- 
endum, they have recognized the sound- 
ness of the principle of a balanced legis- 
lature. 

That is the history of Michigan—my 
State. On every occasion the people 
have turned down at the ballot box the 
one- , one-vote principle. Still the 
Supreme Court of the United States now 
says that any other considerations are 
unconstitutional. It is shocking and I 
cannot think of a stronger word to use— 
it is shocking that the Supreme Court of 
the United States should assert unto it- 
self the power to determine the structure 
of the legislative branch of Government. 
Because if the Court has the power to 
determine the structure of the legislative 
body, why stop there? Perhaps it can 
also determine the structure of the exec- 
utive branch. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States is uniquely the one branch in our 
Government of separated powers that is 
not politically answerable. There is not 
anything more fundamentally political 
than the structure of the representative 
branch of government in the States—our 
State legislatures. If the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which is not elected 
by the people and not answerable to 
them, has the power, as it says it has, to 
determine the very structure of the 
State legislative bodies, it follows that 
it will have the power and can assert the 
power to determine the structure of sub- 
ordinate legislative bodies like city com- 


missions and county boards of supervi- . 


sors and the like. If that is the case, 
where does the political power of the 
United States then lie? Not in the peo- 
ple, but in the Supreme Court. 

I might say to the gentleman that in 
a survey of the people of my district 
within the last month, I asked my con- 
stituency whether in view of the political 
powers now being asserted by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States there 
ought to be some consideration given to 
á restructuring of the Supreme Court 
itselfi—perhaps by providing for the ap- 
pointment of Supreme Court justices for 
fixed terms—maybe 12 years. I will state 
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on the record that my constituency, ac- 
cording to the returns in this poll, over- 
whelmingly supports the proposition 
that if the Supreme Court of the United 
States is going to continue to assert this 
great political power then the terms of 
office of its own membership should be 
limited as to time. 

Mr. FUQUA. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution and for his very 
pointed remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, now, I would be the first 
to admit that inequities exist. However, 
the Federal judiciary was never intended 
to be an instrument of political power. 
It is a branch of the Government not 
chosen by the people, nor at any time is 
it answerable to them. 

It is a fact, and a basic fact, that po- 
litical power in our system was to be 
vested in the people and their elected 
representatives. Federal judges are not 
those representatives. Resolving of po- 
litical questions is not their prerogative 
nor is it in their rightful power. 

Judges, appointed for life, not answer- 
able to the people, can mold the Ameri- 
can political system. Who are these 
men? Just like you and I they are prone 
to make mistakes. They are subject to 
the same greatness and good, the same 
error in judgment that any other man 
is subject to. While I have the greatest 
of respect for our judiciary, I believe and 
feel they would agree that they are sub- 
ject to human error. 

Nothing would prevent a poltically 
oriented court from “gerrymandering” 
districts to suit the ends of its party. 
The court might be sincere in believing 
this was a wise course of action; it might 
use all of the faculties at its command 
and still arrive at what could be an 
erroneous decision. 

I do not believe that the Congress 
should leave in the hands of the judiciary 
the authority to determine legislative dis- 
tricts. We owe it to the people of the 
United States to place this power in their 
hands, 

As I noted before, I realize that in- 
equities exist, but what we are heading 
into is far worse than that of malpro- 
portioned legislatures. The courts must 
not be allowed to make the law. 

We should not neglect every other sin- 
gle factor in determining our legislative 
apportionment, save population. This 
was not the basic premise in establishing 
our Federal Congress. It was not the in- 
tention of the founders of this land. 

Only today have we suddenly discov- 
ered that basing one house on factors 
other than population is unconstitution- 
al, arriving at the decision after one and 
three-quarter centuries. To arrive at 
this decision, we had to completely dis- 
regard other parts of the Constitution 
which are just as germane and just as 
important as those which the Court has 
strained in order to reach this decision. 

This is not an idle question. 

Those of us who believe that Congress 
should act do so with the sincere feeling 
that this is a basic and very profound 
constitutional question, 

In our bicameral system of State legis- 
latures, adopted by all but one of our 
States, one house is based on population 
and the other on factors other than pop- 
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ulation.. There is another factor in the 
legislative process I would mention—the 
Governors of the States. 

The Governor participates in the legis- 
lative process by veto or by threat of 
veto. He, too, is elected by a majority of 
the people and is in fact a third arm of 
the legislative process, working in con- 
cert with the House and the Senate. 

Out of this concensus comes the law of 
our land. This has been our tradition, 
our heritage, and until now, our law. 

As has been pointed out in this Cham- 
ber, the late Justice Frankfurter sounded 
the alarm in one of the initial cases when 
he pointed out in his dissenting opinion: 

The Court today reversed a uniform course 
of decisions established by a dozen cases, in- 
cluding one by which the very claim now 
sustained was unanimously rejected only 
five years ago. * * * Such a massive re- 
Pudiation of the experience of our past in 
asserting destructively novel judicial power 
demands a detailed analysis of the role of 
this Court in our constitutional scheme. 
Disregard of inherent limits in the effective 
exercise of the Court’s “judicial power” not 
only presages the futility of judicial inter- 
vention in the essentially political conflict 
of forces by which the relation between pop- 
ulation and representation has time out of 
mind been and is now determined. It may 
well impair the Court’s position as the ulti- 
mate organ of the supreme law of the land. 


My distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. IcHorp], spoke 
on this same issue here last Monday. He 
pointed out a speech by the then Gover- 
nor of California, who now serves as the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, in 
which the Governor said: 

Many California counties are far more im- 
portant in the life of the State than their 
population bears to the entire population 
of the State. It is for this reason that I have 
never been in favor of restricting their repre- 
sentation to the State senate to a strictly 
population basis. It is for the same reason 
that the Founding Fathers of our country 
gave balanced representation to the States of 
the Union, equal representation in one House 
and proportionate representation in the 
other. Moves have been made to upset the 
balanced representation in our State even 
though it has served us well and is strictly 
in accord with the American tradition and 
the pattern of our National Government. 


The reapportionment decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court have had an impact 
on virtually every State in the Union. 
The flow of court and legislative action 
begun by the Court’s precedent shatter- 
ing decision in Baker against Carr in 
1962 was sharply accelerated by a group 
of June 1964 decisions in which the Court 
ruled that the one-man, one-vote prin- 
ciple must apply to each house in every 
State legislature. 

During 1964, State and Federal courts 
declared the apportionment plans of 32 
States to be unconstitutional. State leg- 
islatures reapportioned themselves in 10 
States and the courts did the job for 
them in another 4 States. At the start of 
1965, 24 States were under court order 
to reapportion before the next State leg- 
islature elections. 

The State of Colorado presents an in- 
teresting study. Colorado voters ap- 
proved a plan in 1962 which provided for 
house districts to be based on population 
and the senate on factors other than pop- 
ulation, the same political system which 
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governs these United States. However, 
despite its overwhelming approval by the 
people of Colorado, the Supreme Court 
ruled this plan invalid. Here we find the 
people of a sovereign State overruled by 
the Court—a body not elected by them, 
not answerable to any body of electors. 

There are those of us in this House 
who sincerely believe that a great con- 
stitutional question is at stake. Will 
the Supreme Court make the laws for 
this land or will it be the Congress? 
That is the question, the basic question, 
with which we are faced. 

We seek to present to the people of 
the United States a constitutional 
amendment. We seek to allow them 
to determine the form of government 
which they desire. Certainly nothing 
could be more democratic. 

We seek not to condone malappor- 
tionment. We recognize the problems 
which we are faced with. However, we 
feel that we have a right, and a duty, 
to provide the American people a choice 
of the type of legislature by which they 
will be governed. 

It is our feeling that one house should 
be based strictly on population and the 
other house based on factors other than 
strictly population. This would pre- 
serve what has been a historic concept, 
one which we cling to in our Federal 
Government. 

This is not an idle question. It is a 
basic question, one which will determine 
the course of our Government. This 
question should be clarified beyond rea- 
sonable doubt. If the people of this 
Nation want and believe in a govern- 
ment where one house of their State 
legislature is not based strictly on popu- 
lation, they should have that right. 
Conversely, if they do not want that 
type of State legislature, they have that 
right also. 

It is not for the courts to make that 
determination. It is for the Congress, 
and other elected officials, answerable to 
the people, who have that right. 

Let me again emphasize the amend- 
ment which we propose. It would allow 
for an individual State to pattern its 
government on the sound basis which 
forms the basis for our Federal struc- 
ture. While one house would have to 
be based on population, as is our own 
U.S. House of Representatives, the other 
house could consider other factors. 

The elected representatives of the peo- 
ple would have to come up with a plan, 
They know their State best; they know 
its problems. They would be checked by 
the Governor, elected by all of the people 
who could veto their proposal and thus 
generally would have a voice in the deci- 
sion. 

Then the plan would have to go to 
the people. Only after the people of the 
particular State had acted would it be- 
come the law. 

It seems to me that this is the fair 
solution. We are placing this question 
squarely where it should be—with the 
people 

As you well know, Congress cannot pass 
a constitutional amendment. We can 
only propose. Then it will be up to the 
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individual States to either adopt or reject 
this amendment. 

I urge that we give the American peo- 
ple this right. I urge that we bring this 
matter to the floor of the House. Let us 
debate the issue. Then let us make a 
decision based on the merits of the case. 
It is my feeling that this is our duty, for 
if the law of the land determining the 
makeup of our State legislatures is to be 
changed, let Congress make that change. 

Let us not shirk this duty. 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CAPTURE OF REMAGEN BRIDGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RovusH). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. HECHLER] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 7, 1945, a small band of American 
armored infantrymen and tankers sur- 
prised German defenders of a bridge 
across the Rhine River at Remagen, and 
crossed the bridge before it could be 
blown up. 

In celebrating the 20th anniversary of 
this dramatic event, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to underline the fact that the 
capture of this vital bridge crossing 
saved thousands of American lives and 
shortened the war in Europe by several 
months. Truly, it was a moment for 
history. 

What occurred at Remagen bridge on 
March 7, 1945, is incredible, as we re- 
view the events today. By all odds, the 
bridge should have been destroyed, and 
in fact, the German defenders did make 
every effort to destroy it. When they 
fired the demolition charge, the bridge 
seemed to lift up from its foundations, 
and then miraculously fell back—se- 
verely damaged, shaken, but still stand- 
ing. At this point, not knowing whether 
the bridge would hold them, the first 
American troops dashed across to estab- 
lish a toehold east of the Rhine. On the 
night of March 7, we sent tanks across the 
shaky bridge. 

Within 24 hours of the first crossing, 
8,000 American troops and vehicles had 
crossed the bridge, which was worth its 
weight in gold. Then pontoon and 
treadway bridges were built by the en- 
gineers, while repairs were being made to 
the main bridge. The main bridge col- 
lapsed without warning on March 17, 
1945, carrying to their deaths 28 Ameri- 
can engineers who were working fever- 
ishly to strengthen the structure. But by 
this time, the pontoon bridges had been 
completed and were carrying traffic. 

Mr. Speaker, the capture of the Rema- 
gen bridge is an epic of American cour- 
age and initiative. As several German 
generals remarked to me after the war, 
“It could have happened in no army but 
the American Army.” 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, first I 
would like to compliment my colleague, 
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the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
HECHLER] for calling the attention of the 
House and of the Nation to the fact that 
this day, or approximately this day does 
commemorate the crossing of the Rhine 
over the Remagen Bridge. The gentle- 
man has distinguished himself by his 
book “The Bridge at Remagen,” which 
accurately and colorfully records this 
historic event which was so instrumental 
in hastening the defeat of the powerful 
Germany army. The commander of that 
first tank which crossed the Remagen 
Bridge on that black night was Set. 
William J. Goodson, who resides in my 
district. It is in the recalling of the ex- 
ploits of the few that we realize the 
extent of the contribution of so many 
during the years of World War II. 

One extraordinary exploit took place 
20 years ago this past Sunday. It was 
on that March 7 of 1945 that a handful 
of men captured the Remagen Bridge 
across the Rhine River. In so doing they 
eliminated the need for an assault cross- 
ing which would have cost thousands in 
casualties. 

The backgrounds of the individuals 
who. made up this handful blended into 
those of their fellow soldiers. The war 
years over they again blended into the 
background of their fellow citizens. One 
of these was employed in a furniture 
plant in his hometown. He returned 
from the war to pick up his peacetime 
operations. He married. He became the 
father of twins. He now works in a large 
industrial plant. 

There are not many of his fellow 
workers, neighbors, and friends who 
realize William J. Goodson, of Pendleton, 
Ind., was one of this small group who 
were awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross for the bravery they exhibited in 
this single act which contributed so much 
to shortening the war. There are few 
who know he was the commander of the 
first tank to cross the Remagen Bridge 
to establish that vital bridgehead. 

There were 15 million Americans who 
were members of our Armed Forces dur- 
ing World War II. In recalling this one 
single hour in the life of one member 
of this citizens Army we realize again 
what extraordinary soldiers they were. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr.DORN. Mr. Speaker, I, too, would 
like to commend my distinguished col- 
league for calling to the attention of the 
House the anniversary of this great mili- 
tary event in the history of our country— 


the capture of the Remagen Bridge across 


the Rhine. I want to also thank my dis- 
tinguished and able colleague for bring- 
ing this remarkable feat to our attention 
and also for writing an outstanding book 
on the Remagen Bridge, titled “The 
Bridge at Remagen.” I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues and to all 
those interested in true military history. 

I would like to remind the House that 
one of the first to cross the Remagen 
Bridge was John Grimball. from Colum- 
bia, S.C., who is now a distinguished and 
able judge of the South Carolina circuit 
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court, whom we all love and admire. He 
was awarded the Silver Star Medal, 
Presidential Unit Citation, and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross for taking a 
leading role in the crossing of the Rema- 
gen. Judge Grimball is married to the 
former Caroline Gordon Belser, of Co- 
lumbia, S.C., and is the father of five 
children. He was a member of the House 
of Representatives of the South Carolina 
General Assembly prior to his election as 
circuit judge in early 1960. 

On the 10th anniversary of the Rema- 
gen crossing a group including Judge 
Grimball met at the White House with 
former President Eisenhower. At that 
time it was generally agreed that one of 
the most stirring moments of World War 
II occurred during the crossing of the 
Remagen. The tanks were braced for 
the initial crossing and each man waited 
for the order. Suddenly the radio was 
heard amid complete silence in each 
tank. The order from the commanding 
officer was clear and to the point—“Lieu- 
tenant Grimball, get to the bridge.” For 
a moment there was a pause and Lieuten- 
ant Grimball replied in a rich southern 
accent that could be mistaken by no one, 
“Sir, I’m already at the bridge.” 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from West Virginia for yielding to me at 
this time. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the gentleman 
from South Carolina as well as those of 
the gentleman from Indian [Mr. Rovusx]. 
There were 13 individuals who were 
awarded Distinguished Service Crosses, 
members of the combat engineers, the 
armored infantry, and tankers for this 
exploit on the 7th of March 1945. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, 20 years 
ago yesterday, on March 7, 1945, a small 
but valiant group of American soldiers 
took action to prevent the Germans from 
blowing up the strategic bridge at 
Remagen. That action, in the consid- 
ered opinion of our top military leaders, 
saved the lives of many American 
soldiers. 

For that heroic action under enemy 
fire 13 men were awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. One of the men 
taking part in that memorable action 
and winner of the DSC is Mr. Joseph 
Petrencsik, 12547 Firsby Avenue, Cleve- 
land, who I am proud to say is one 
of my constituents. 

Twenty years have passed since that 
battle at the bridge of Remagen. Two 
of the men who were honored for brav- 
ery there have passed on to their re- 
ward. We have not forgotten them, or 
those who are still with us. By recalling 
this day, we honor the memory of all 
those Americans who demonstrated out- 
standing bravery under fire and remind 
this generation of young Americans that 
our priceless heritage of freedom re- 
quires men of strong heart and courage 
to defend it. This has been true in 
every generation and today we see the 
truth of its meaning in the organized 
assault against human freedom which 
grips the world. 

I commend our colleague, KEN 
HEcHLER, who himself was one of the 
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small group of courageous Americans at 
Remagen, for keeping alive the memory 
of his comrades in arms on that day 
when bold and resolute action by a few 
spared the lives of many. 


RECENT VISIT OF ITALIAN ARTISTS 
TO WHITE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I was highly privileged to be 
present when President Lyndon B. John- 
son met with a group of visiting Italian 
artists in the White House on Friday, 
February 26, 1965. 

The President's generous act of invit- 
ing the 120 visiting artists is indicative 
of both his great friendship for the 
Italian people and his warm regard for 
their sustained contribution to the art 
and culture of the world. 

These artists arrived in New York City 
on February 25 on a good will tour, spon- 
sored by the Italian-American Labor 
Council of which Luigi Antonini is presi- 
dent. Among the better known members 
of the group are Lucio Fontana, Aldo 
Matteotti, Gianni Dova, Countess Ros- 
sella Rossi Scotti, Adriana Zanoletti, 
Agemore Fabbi, and Bruno Rossi. While 
in New York the group will assist in a 
benefit for the Italian Hospital and the 
Polyclinic of New York. The group is 
comprised of the following artists: 

Aimone Nino, Torino; Ajolfi Elia, Ber- 
gamo; Albertoni Filippo, Bologna; Ardigd 
Alessandro, Cremona; Arrigoni Sergio, 
Milano; Barsciglié Raffaele, Sorrento; 
Bartolini Duilio, Milano; Bergamo 
Renzo, Milano; Balansino Giovanni, 
Rescalda (Milano). 

Benedini Gabriella, Milano; Bittanti 
Lidia, Cremona; Bianchi Luigi, Bologna; 
Boceato Angelo, Milano; Bocchini Mario, 
Cesena; Bollini Dino, Gallarate; Bonetti 
Antonio, Ferrara; Bosisio Carla, Milano; 
Boveri Fiorella, Biella; Budigna Luciano, 
Milano. 

Cuglioni Ernesto, Roma; Calandri 
Mario, Torino; Callegari Ducci, Milano; 
Calvi Aldo, Milano; Carlino Silvana, 
Biella; Cappello Carmelo, Milano; 
Chicco Riccardo, Torino; Chiarelli Luigi, 
Milano; Ciucci Giovanni, Pisa; Colonna 
Ezio, Torino. 

D’Anzi Giovanni, Milano; De Valle 
Beppe, Torino; Di Prata Oscar, Brescia; 
Dova Gianni, Milano; Dova, moglie di 
Gianni; Dobrodzek James, Roma; Ercole 
Marcello, Avezzano; Di Leo Adri, Roma: 
Falzoni Giulio, Milano; Fantuzzi Eliano, 
Roma; Fedeli Angela, Milano. 

Felcini Egle, Roma; Flarer Franco, 
Padova; Fontana Teresita; Francesconi 
Giancarlo, Ravenna; Frattini Angelo, 
Varese; Frattini Vittore, Varese; Fabbri 
Agenore, Milano; Fabbri Caterina, Mi- 
lano; Garino Piero, Torino. 

Gastini Marco, Torino; Gastaldelli 
Giuseppe, Milano; Gianpistone-Giovan- 
ni Pistone, Roma: Giangradi Gaetano, 
Ravenna: Greco Aldo, Torino; Guerrini 
Mario, Milano; Hoehs Liselotte, Vene- 
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zia; Lando Landix; Lisimberti Idelbene, 
Milano; Longaretti Trento, Bergamo. 

Guidotti Ferruccio, Bergamo; Ludo- 
visi Felice, Roma; Mazaroli Ricciotti, 
Ravenna; Masetti Germano, Ronchi dei 
Legionari; Macciani Buti Ada, Milano; 
Monti Augusto, Milano; Magnani Luigi, 
Roma; Malerba Aldo, Milano; Maderni 
Giuseppe, Bergamo; Matteotti Aldo, Mi- 
lano. 

Marussi Garibaldo, Milano; Milani 
Milena, Milano; Mirabella Saro, Roma; 
Monty Nancy, Roma; Monti Rolando, 
Roma; Miele Franco, Roma; Nastasio 
Alessandro, Milano; Onofri Guido, 
Ravenna; Origgi Roberto, Como; Morello 
Vittorio, Padova. 

Panigati Amalia, Milano; Paulucci 
delle Roncole Enrico, Torino; Pallozzi 
Gaetano, Sulmona; Poggiali Giulio Vito, 
Roma; Pozzi Pippo, Biella; Ranzi Angelo, 
Ravenna. 

Ramella Giorgio, Torino; Rigamonti 
Luigi, Milano; Robaudi Mario, Milano; 
Rock Adami Tomaso, Firenze; Rosai 
Bruno, Firenze. 

Rosa Peter, Milano; Rossello Mario, 
Milano; Rossello Anna, Milano; Rossi- 
Scotti Luigi, Montepetriolo, Perugia; 
Rossi-Scotti Rossella, Montepetriolo, Pe- 
rugia (nata Pietra Giovanna) ; Russo An- 
tonio, Roma; Russo Giuseppe, Torino; 
Rufini Inga, Perugia; Ricci Dante, Roma. 

Sambonet Roberto, Milano; Salvietti, 
Antonio, Varese; Spigai Max, Roma; 
Scuderi Riccardo, Milano; Sidoli Arnol- 
do, Milano; Scanavino Emilio, Genova; 
Soffiantino Giacomo, Torino; Sarri Ser- 
gio, Torino; Sodo Francesco Vittorio, 
Lecce; Santi Armando, B’ella. 

Sgarzi Umberto, Bologna; Salvatore 
Anna, Roma; Sarra Manlio, Roma; Si- 
mone Dante, Roma; Tanzi Gaetano, 
Roma; Tirinnanzi Nino, Roma; Tres- 
sich-Maderni Erminia, Bergamo; Sinis- 
calco Mario, Roma (Sinisca) ; Tarantino 
Giuseppe, Torino. 

Tenconi Sandra, Milano; Stella Maria, 
Milano; Marzorati/Volonté Rosanna, 
Como; Platinetti Fulvio, Biella; Flora 
Attilio, Milano; Giorcelli Cecilia, Casale 
Monferrato; Villa Anita, Sesto S. Giovan- 
ni, Milano; Liuzzo Bepi, Udine; Semeraro 
Piero, Pisa. 

Pirovano Ernesto, Milano; Gajani Gio- 
vanni, Milano; Ruggeri Giovanni, Mi- 
lano; Pin Giuseppe (Giupin in arte), 
Milano; Vivaldi Italo, Roma; Vangelli 
Antonio, Roma; Viano Luigi, Torino; 
Zanoletti Adriana, Milano; Zanoletti 
Guido, Genova; Ghita Hussar, Milano; 
Riso Ventura, Milano. 

I was particularly gratified that the 
President in welcoming the group 
stressed the magnificent contribution 
which the Italian people and Americans 
of Italian descent have made continu- 
ously to the artistic and cultural life 
of mankind. I think it was most fitting 
that these visitors should hear from our 
President the degree of importance 
which he and the American people at- 
tach to the contribution which Italian 
artists have made in all fields of art and 
culture. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the President’s 
remarks on this occasion. 
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REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT TO A GROUP OF 
ITALIAN ARTISTS IN THE DIPLOMATIC RECEP- 
TION ROOM, FEBRUARY 26, 1965 
The President: Mr. Ambassador, Congress- 

man Rooney, ladies and gentlemen: I am 80 

pleased to welcome you to the White House 

this morning. I am so happy that you could 
come and visit our people and our country. 

I have had many memorable visits in Italy. 

I have been there some half dozen times and 

the thing that I could wish most for you 

would be that you would be received in 

America with the friendship and hospitality 

equivalent to that given me when I visited 

your country. 

Your country and mine are fortunate to 
have the relationship between the United 
States and Italy in the able and distinguished 
hands of your great Ambassador. 

He told you of the many great and con- 
structive accomplishments and contributions 
of Americans of Italian descent. 

I hope that all of you have observed and 
have had a chance to meet one of my good 
friends who is an Italian of American de- 
scent—Mr. Jack Valenti. And if you don’t 
think he is familiar with all the attributes 
and good qualities of the Italians, why you 
just don’t know Valenti. 

So we welcome you this morning as a 
trusted ally and great friend of the American 
Nation. But as artists I also welcome you as 
citizens of our common civilization and as 
men and women trying to express the com- 
mon experience of the human race. 

Before my country was ever born the great 
artists of your country were creating works 
which had a profound impact on the life 
of Western civilization. The modern world 
was born in Italy and much of American 
accomplishment is based on the ideas and 
the creations which have come to us from 
Italy. 

So I am always very glad to meet with 
and to visit with and to talk with the artists. 
Two of my favorite paintings which hang in 
my bedroom at the ranch are by Antonini 
and are paintings of the “Italian Farm Boy” 
and “Italian Farm Girl.” 

It is only the freeman who can dare to 
strike away the bonds of conventions and 
the claims of the ideology in order to ex- 
press the world as he sees it. It is only when 
men and women are free can they shape the 
intensely personal vision which is the heart 
of the artistic enterprise. So I am sure 
that yould would agree with me that the 
artists have a very high personal stake in the 
defense of freedom. 

And so I would remind you that all the 
rest of us have a very high stake in seeing 
that you remain free so that we may learn 
and so we may receive pleasure and so we 
may be greatly enriched by all you do. 

The rebuilding of postwar Italy has truly 
been a miracle. But it would have been 
equally a miracle if the arts had not flour- 
ished in modern Italy. For your country 
in good times and in bad has always been 
among the leaders in creativity and in 
thought and I want each of you to know how 
very grateful we are for the rich inheritance 
that we have received from Italy and how 
glad we are to see you here, knowing that 
Italy will continue to enrich the life of man 
in the future as it has in the past. 

I am so happy that Congressman Rooney, 
who has visited your country many times too 
could be here with me this morning to re- 
ceive you, because we hope that this trip 
of yours will be only one of many of your 
countrymen who come to see our country. 

We truly believe that if we can learn to 
know éach other better we are more likely 
to live in peace together. 


CRISIS OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from West Virginia [Mr. Moore] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday the President laid before the 
House his message on cities—a philo- 
sophical discourse on the degradation, 
cruelty, and misery found to exist in our 
urban areas. Many ill-defined problems 
and even more vague solutions were set 
forth. The task is described as put- 
ting—and I quote — the highest concerns 
of our people at the center of urban 
growth and activity.” The problems we 
are told—and again I quote—‘call for 
beauty and nature, recreation, and an 
end to racial discrimination,’ 

Mr. Speaker, it is all very well to talk 
of the good life, and the need to revita- 
lize our cities. One understands the po- 
litical amenities of these things. Quite 
obviously, however, the President has 
failed to recognize or appreciate the 
critical problems of one of the most vital 
segments of our metropolitan areas. To 
have omitted, utterly, what surely is one 
of the central problems of urban life— 
the crisis of small business—is shocking. 
Iam appalled at the total omission of all 
reference to the problems of businesses— 
and particularly small businesses—in our 
cities, 

Four and one-half million small busi- 
nesses, representing 95 percent of 
America’s total business population, are 
today faced with a multitude of vexing 
problems which challenge their very 
existence. These small businesses are 
the very heart of urban vitality. They 
provide revenue, they provide employ- 
ment, to mention only two contributions, 
without which no city can exist. Yet, 
these businesses disappear in ever-in- 
creasing numbers before the onslaught 
of neighborhood decay, urban renewal, 
shopping center construction, and other 
equally disruptive forces, or destructive 
changes in urban areas. 

The House Small Business Committee, 
recognizing the seriousness of the situ- 
ation, began in the last Congress a series 
of hearings to study these critical prob- 
lems. Some of us recall that as recently 
as last November, the Honorable Eugene 
B. Foley, SBA Administrator, had some 
very cogent words on this subject. He 
described the small businessman in the 
central city as being caught in a “pat- 
tern of urban deterioration and revolu- 
tion, a revolution in population, a revolu- 
tion in merchandising, a revolution in 
shopping habits, a revolution in trans- 
portation.” 

Apparently, Mr. Johnson is unaware 
of, or indifferent to this situation. It 
would be expected that he would have 
shown himself cognizant of this deterio- 
ration and revolution, even if he did not 
choose to propose specific remedies. But, 
I have searched his message in vain for 
any consideration or mention of the “for- 
gotten man! - Mr. Small Business. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to say that 
the Republican members of the House 
Small Business Committee—and I can 
speak only for them—will continue, with 
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even greater dedication, their efforts in 
behalf of the Nation’s small businessmen, 
I hope the indifference of the President 
will not deter or debar my colleagues of 
oe n from joining us in these 
efforts. 


THERE’S GOOD NEWS TONIGHT 


Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Pepper] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, most of 
us, I am sure, recall with keen satisfac- 
tion and delight one of the great com- 
mentators of our country, Mr. Gabriel 
Heatter. Who can ever forget that 
inimitable voice of his, his warm spirit, 
and his dramatic presentation of the 
news and that expression of his we 
heard so often, “There’s good news to- 
night.” 

I am proud to say he is now, and has 
for some years been a resident of my 
district. He is a distinguished citizen 
of the Greater Miami area, still a 
dramatic and inspiring commentator 
now on television. 

He is a man of warm heart, brilliant 
mind, deep humanitarian interest, great 
vision, and great faith. He is, indeed, 
a great American and a charming gen- 
tleman. I am pleased to offer one of his 
recent broadcasts about the Great So- 
ciety to which President Johnson has 
dedicated himself and our Government. 
I believe all who read this Recorn will 
not only be delighted but inspired by it: 

If you meet a man coming down the 
street talking to himself loud enough for 
you to hear—please don’t be alarmed. It’s 
only me. One of my bad habits is to keep 
up a running argument with a man I call 
Mr. History. He is always telling me how 
many things can’t be done—and I am telling 
him he can be as wrong as I can. 

Right now we are arguing about Lyndon 
Johnson's Great Society. I am saying it 
can and will and must happen. And that 
impudent fellow, Mr. History, keeps telling 
me I am a dreamer. Only a few hours ago 
I seemed to hear him say there has never 
been a Great Society; no one ever won a war 
on poverty; he is giving me that old cliche, 
about the rich getting richer and the poor 
getting children. 

And I am telling him, do you remember 
the day a man named Franklin Roosevelt 
said we have nothing to fear but fear itself? 
Tell me, Mr. History, have you ever known 
& few words to electrify people so much—to 
new hope; you thought they were just 
words just as you think Johnson's Great 
Society is nothing but words—you were 
wrong in F.D.R.’s time—you are just as 
wrong now. 

Of course, I will admit there are times when 
history's facts and figures overwhelm me. As 
when I claim Johnson will not be rushed or 
pushed into a major war and history replies, 
you have a short memory. Woodrow Wilson 
had the same determination to keep out of 
war, It was his ticket when he ran for re- 
election, But Germany forced his hand and 
he had to fight. What makes you think 
it can’t happen to Johnson. 

And then he argues with me at night— 
when I am trying to sleep—only last night he 
said do you remember F.D.R.’s promise—no 
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American boys would be sent to fight on 
foreign soil—and how soon after we were on 
our way to fighting World War IT on foreign 
soil? He certainly has his facts and figures, 
but I said you overlook one very important 
fact—there was no atomic bomb when either 
Wilson or F.D.R. had to go to war. There is 
one today and its fust about the most power- 
ful argument peace ever had, so just hold 
your horses, Mr. History, before you decide 
about Johnson. The bomb can make all the 
difference. 

After all, what is a Great Society. A war 
to end poverty, a war to provide equal op- 
portunity for all children for an education; 
a job for everyone willing to work. Why 
should that sound impossible? The fact 
that we have a President who dares to dream 
it and believe it is a good sign it can happen. 

I remember a day in Washington in 1929 
when a man was pointed out to me and some- 
one said, “There goes a millionaire; take a 
good look at him, you may never see an- 
other before long.” I don’t know of any 
computer smart enough to count all we have 
today. Nor do I know of any computer who 
would ever dare predict today’s figures on 
employment, on personal income, on cars, on 
the number of people forced to diet because 
we have too much food. How about that, 
Mr. History, and one thing more, how many 
people would have wagered cash on a civil 
rights bill coming when it did? 

I don't know how long it will take to 
bring about a Great Society but every dream 
must have a beginning. The beginning has 
come. I may not be around to see it, but 
the fact that we dare to plan for it, work on 
it, gives me my great hope. I would rather 
lose out relying on hope than on what cynics 
and it-can-never-be-done boys call being 
realistic. 

And so a man named Lyndon Johnson sets 
out on a long, lonely road where no man has 
traveled before, carrying a banner with a 
strange device—the Great Society. As Lin- 
coln traveled that same road with his Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. As Woodrow Wilson 
did with his banner marked peace. As 
Franklin Roosevelt did with his reading, “we 
have nothing to fear but fear itself.” As 
John F. Kennedy did with his marked no 
atomic testing. Now it’s Lyndon Johnson. 

It’s a long, hard climb. The days are short, 
the nights are long. The road is rough and 
hard and the climb is always up. They pass 
landmarks of others who tried and failed. 
There is very little encouragement along the 
way. There is always someone to tell you, 
“Remember others tried; they never made it; 
better turn back.” But Johnson is a humble 
man, I expect he will keep going. 

For while he will climb for himself and 
millions of fellow human beings, there will 
be one other who will walk beside him. 

The spirit of a man who was—John F. 
Kennedy. He and Johnson must have talked 
often about Kennedy’s dream. He didn’t 
call it a great society—he called it peace. 
And Lyndon Johnson must have known how 
John Kennedy set the hearts of millions on 
fire with his banner—“peace in a world made 
dark by atom bombs.” Lyndon Johnson was 
there when blind fate struck Kennedy 
down—the youth who dared. 

So he will be marching for him; for all 
his unrealized dreams and as he climbs and 
suffers, somewhere along the road I am 
certain he will pause and say this is for the 
world; for all living men and one who will 
not see it but one who somewhere will know 
about it, just as all who pass on, I am cer- 
tain, know what we the living have done 
with the legacy they gave us. 

There is a wonderful song which goes, 
“It’s a good day.” All around me I hear about 
the danger of war; the mess we are all in. 
I remember worse—much worse—and I re- 
member much which never happened. It’s 
a good day to know you have a heart filled 
with hope and if you can’t feel hope, broth- 
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ers and sisters, what can you feel and what 
are you waiting for? 

The poor ye always shall have with you is 
not a promise of doom but rather a reminder 
to those of us who can help and must not 
forget. When in all the history of time was 
there enough of everything which goes to 
make up living that it was possible to do 
away with poverty as it is now—and when 
was it more possible for the Government to 
take over the fight on cancer, stroke, and 
heart disease. It never happened before? 
Many things never happened before. When 
did tens of millions of Americans have what 
they have now? 


THE ENVIRONMENT AND MAN 


Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to bring to the attention of this 
House a fine and outstanding speech 
which has been brought to my attention 
by the Honorable John T. Connor, Secre- 
tary of Commerce. This is a speech de- 
livered by Dr. J. Herbert Hollomon, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Science and Technology, at the dedica- 
tion of the computing center at the 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla., 
January 25, 1965. I feel that the univer- 
sity is taking a great stride forward in 
developing such facilities on its campus 
and I also enclose copies of my letter to 
Dr. Hollomon and his remarks for their 
insertion in the RECORD: 


MARCH 1, 1965. 
Dr. J. HERBERT HOLLOMON, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. HOLLOMON: You will please ac- 
cept my regrets for my tardiness in thanking 
you for your letter of January 22 enclosing 
copy of your address at the dedication of 
the new computing center at the University 
of Miami on “The Environment and Man.” 

This is an excellent address and I am in- 
serting it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I hope you can visit Miami often. 

Believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Member of Congress. 


THE ENVIRONMENT AND MAN 


They say a fish is unaware of the water, 
that it lives its life cycle out in total igno- 
rance of the environment which sustains it. 
To a certain extent, this is also true of the 
human species. We are unaware of our 
physical environment, unless it prevents us 
from doing something, or unless it threatens 
our present way of life. 

It is obvious that the environment is cru- 
cial to man’s existence. One might ask, then, 
what value there is in making such an ob- 
servation. There is value to the extent that 
it encourages us to examine the implica- 
tions of this truth. Asan individual, man is 
completely dependent upon his physical en- 
vironment. It determines, first of all, that 
life is possible, in the sense that life as we 
know it is not possible on most other planets, 
The environment also affects man’s health, 
his safety, and his sense of well-being. When 
we deleteriously alter the balance of the en- 
vironment, through poor sanitary practices, 
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industrial usage, or weapons testing, for ex- 
ample, this can redound to our detriment. 
Fortunately, we also have the capacity to 
effect beneficial changes in the environment. 

Society is also greatly influenced by the 
environment. It has determined, to a large 
extent, the places on the globe where man 
would live. It has determined the type of 
economy, the type of society he would have. 
The evolution of societies from an econ- 
omy based on the gathering of food, to an 
economy based on agriculture and to one 
based on trade is largely influenced by the 
physical environment. Today, when we 
would like to think that man is the master 
of his destiny, the economy of the most 
technologically sophisticated nation is sig- 
nificantly affected by the environment. In 
a complex, interdependent society such as 
ours, farming, fishing, recreation, transporta- 
tion, construction, marketing—activities 
that represent significant portions of our to- 
tal national output—are all extremely de- 
pendent upon environmental forces. 

The environment, of course, is a single 
entity, a unified system. Yet, in some re- 
spects, we act as though it consisted of a 
number of very distinct and separate areas, 
with only a slight relationship between 
them. Our classification of scientific dis- 
ciplines reflects the fragmented approach we 
sometimes take toward study of the environ- 
ment. There is meteorology, aeronomy, 
oceanography, space physics, geodesy, hy- 
drology, geophysics, and many others. The 
overall approach is reflected in the name of 
your school here, the School of Environ- 
mental and Planetary Sciences. This ap- 
proach is absolutely necessary if we are ever 
to achieve full understanding and some de- 
gree of control over environmental processes. 

The technical problems in the space pro- 
gram have awakened us to the need for 
studying the atmosphere from the ground all 
the way up to near space. There really are 
no arbitrary, limiting levels in between. 
The pesticide problem which we are now 
moving to face, has shown us the inherent 
dangers of treating one aspect of the physi- 
cal environment in isolation, without re- 
gard for consequences in other parts. The 
challenge of producing long-range weather 
predictions has brought us up against many 
interdisciplinary problems, such as the air- 
sea interaction. We need the knowledge of 
several fields if we are to obtain a better 
understanding of the ocean as a great heat 
engine, driving our atmospheric circulation 
all over the world, storing heat from the 
sun in one location, then moving with the 
currents, and releasing it to the atmos- 
phere somewhere else. Our concern for na- 
tural resources forces us to look at many 
aspects of the environment. For example, 
water resources affect agriculture, forestry, 
mining, reclamation, river transportation, 
electrical power, flood control, etc. Manage- 
ment of water resources requires knowledge 
of the structure of the earth, the water 
cycle, weather conditions, and many other 
areas. 

Because of the complex and interdepend- 
ent relationship between the environment 
and society, still other frames of reference 
must be used. The solution of the air pollu- 
tion problem, for example, involves eco- 
nomic, social, political, and legal considera- 
tions. These are all over and aboye the 
purely technical elements in the problem. 
In fact, it is almost a certainty that once a 
determination is made to keep air pollu- 
tion below a certain level, the technical as- 
pects of the problem will soon give way 
before a concentrated research assault. The 
really difficult part of these problems in- 
volves trading off such values as the need 
of a community to have an industrial base in 
its economy, the harmful physical and social 
effects of pollution, the high cost of abating 
these effects, the level of pollution that 
might be tolerated, and obtaining a broad 
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consensus which will permit effective regu- 
lations to be enacted. 

To deal successfully with the environment 
as a whole, there are a number of things we 
must do. First, we must recognize that 
many Federal agencies need information on 
the. environment. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, for example, 
has a public health interest in clear air and 
in water pollution. It recently announced 
plans to establish a major research laboratory 
to deal with environmental health problems. 
NASA has needs coming out of its space pro- 
gtams. The Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior are concerned with social and eco- 
nomic benefits which are dependent upon 
the environment. The Department of De- 
fense has a great interest in the environ- 
ment, particularly as a factor in global mili- 
tary systems. The Department of Commerce 
has extensive environmental research and 
service programs in the Weather Bureau, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the Central 
Radio Propagation Laboratory of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. We are pres- 
ently looking at ways to make our total 
activities in this field more effective, inci- 
dentally. 

Yet, in spite of the broad involvement of 
the Federal Government with all aspects of 
the environment, there is no national focus 
to provide support for the information needs 
of Federal agencies, There are interdepart- 
mental committees dealing with oceanog- 
raphy and with atmospheric sciences, for 
example, but a broader view of the entire 
problem is lacking. 

Technologically, there have been two de- 
velopments in recent times which should 
permit great strikes in further understand- 
ing of the environment. High-speed, large- 
capacity computers now enable us to tackle 
such problems as simulation of the entire 
atmosphere. The use of space satellites now 
gives us a truly global view of world weather. 
As these tools are extended in capability, we 
should expect marked progress in analyzing 
and interpreting global weather data. 

The use of satellites is a constant re- 
minder that the environment does not pay 
any attention to national boundaries. Pol- 
lution, radioactive fallout, drought, flooding 
are subject to the laws of nature as much 
as to the efforts of man. The world weather 
system will demonstrate that a global ap- 
proach to weather forecasting is to the ad- 
vantage of all nations that participate. An 
approach based on the premise that there is 
an American atmosphere or a Soviet atmos- 
phere or a Danish atmosphere, is both un- 
realistic and ineffective. 

As a consequence, we have been forced to 
develop new mechanisms for international 
cooperation in the collection and exchange of 
data. These mechanisms benefit the tech- 
nically sophisticated nations by giving them 
more complete coverage of the world’s at- 
mosphere. They benefit the less developed 
nations by making available to them some of 
the techniques and facilities of the indus- 
trialized countries. Inevitably, this type of 
exchange leads to cooperation in other areas, 
and thus becomes an instrument of our for- 
eign policy, serving the national objective of 
increased cooperation among all nations at 
all levels of endeavor. 

There is a different kind of challenge in- 
volved in educating people to the need for 
equitable and effective regulation of indus- 
trial, commercial, and urban practices which 
contaminate the air we breathe and the water 
we use. If this concept is accepted by the 
public, I am convinced that there will be 
little problem in winning public support for 
the basic research which is needed to back- 
stop regulatory policy. 

Research aimed at a better understanding 
of the environment can be amply justified 
in terms of man’s intellectual need to learn 
more about the world he inhabits. On a 
more practical level, however, we can look 
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forward to real benefits for the economy and 
for human safety and well-being. Hurri- 
canes offer an excellent illustration of this 
idea. This time and this occasion are par- 
ticularly appropriate for some mention of 
what we may expect in hurricane work. The 
time is right, because we are at the end of 
a year which saw more hurricanes strike the 
U.S. mainland than any time since 1933. 

The occasion is very appropriate because 
the building housing the computing center 
of the university also houses the Weather 
Bureau's hurricane research laboratory, and 
its principal hurricane warning center. The 
State of Florida was struck by three hurri- 
canes last year, in addition to receiving the 
end effects of a fourth hurricane and one 
other severe tropical storm, Thus, your in- 
terest in hurricanes is well grounded, both 
intellectually and practically. ` 

What may we reasonably expect to get out 
of an increased effort on hurricanes? One 
way of approaching this question is to look 
at the losses caused by tropical storms. Dur- 
ing the period 1955 to 1962 an average of 
100 lives were lost each year due to tropical 
storms. Property damage in the first 5 years 
of the 1950’s averaged more than $200 million 
per year. Last year, a very severe year, prop- 
erty damage in the United States totaled 
more than a half billion dollars. 

It is probably completely unrealistic to 
hope that these losses can all be eliminated 
someday. However, there is every reason to 
believe that loss of life can be reduced. Hur- 
ricane Audrey, in 1957, took more than 500 
lives when it struck the gulf coast. Hurri- 
cane Hilda, in 1964, hitting the same general 
area, took 36 lives, and this was the worst 
killer storm of the year. A combination of 
improved warning services by local authori- 
ties, and improved forecasting and tracking 
through better technology, can be credited 
with helping to avert what might have been 
a major human disaster. Property is perhaps 
less susceptible of protection than human 
life. It is clear, nevertheless, that improved 
warnings and better forecasting and tracking 
will reduce property losses when protective 
measures are taken. 

We should take all possible action to per- 
fect the communications and educational 
system by which we utilize our capability for 
tracking and predicting the course of hurri- 
canes, and for warning people of danger. This 
is a basic step, and I do not see how it would 
fail to achieve beneficial results. 

Significant improvements have been made 
in recent years, in both the accuracy and the 
timeliness of hurricane warnings. This has 
been due, partly, to the use of powerful 
coastal radars, giving continuous coverage for 
about 200 miles out to sea, In addition, more 
effective use of reconnaissance aircraft to 
track and observe the movement of the hur- 
ricane eye, and to measure changes in wind 
velocity has greatly added to the data on 
which forecasts are based. 

We now have reached the point, in my 
view, where it is reasonable to anticipate a 
major improvement in our ability to predict 
the course of hurricanes, if a determined and 
adequately supported effort is made in the 
field. I further believe that this could come 
about within the next 5 years, even if there 
is no dramatic improvement in theory or in 
technology. 

To do this, we need a great deal more data 
than we are now obtaining, both geographi- 
cally and in terms of the characteristics of 
the hurricanes themselves. Large, impor- 
tant areas of the Atlantic Ocean are blind 
regions to us during the important summer 
and fall seasons. In addition, we need more 
data on the actual state of being of a hurri- 
cane: alr temperature, wind velocity, humid- 
ity, ocean temperature, etc. In short, we 
must be able to obtain almost as much data 
as we would have if we were making labora- 
tory studies. 
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Our ability to predict the course of hurri- 
canes must be based on knowledge of the 
basic physics of hurricanes and severe storms, 
Improved mathematical models of hurricanes 
must be available if we are to simulate the 
behavior of hurricanes, Improved models, 
of course, will require more and better data. 

Ultimately, any discussion of this 
comes to the question of modification of 
hurricanes. As you know, we are engaged in 
some joint experiments with the naval 
weather service involving the seeding of 
hurricanes. We have been testing certain 
physical hypotheses on the nature of the 
energetics of hurricanes. New techniques of 
massive pyrotechnic seeding, developed by 
the Navy, may put us in a position to effect 
significant changes in the energy release of 
hurricanes. Because of the natural variabil- 
ity of hurricanes, the results of two such ex- 
periments on hurricanes have been incon- 
clusive. On the other hand, similar experi- 
ments on small tropical cumulus clouds have 
yielded encouraging results. In the long 
run, a much larger research and develop- 
ment effort would be required to make a 
serious attack on this problem. If we are 
ever to modify the course of hurricanes in 
a controlled manner, it will be necessary to 
understand the causes of motions of hurri- 
canes. It will be necessary to be able to 
model them. It will also be necessary to 
be able to predict their courses accurately, 
so that any attempts at modification can be 
isolated in terms of the specific actions we 
take to change the behavior of the course of 
the storm. 

Putting aside, for the moment, this par- 
ticular problem, I believe that the short- 
term prospects for major advances in pre- 
diction and warning are excellent at this 
time. 

We have entered an age in this country, 
perhaps without- being fully aware of it, 
when massive scientific and technical pro- 
grams are undertaken in order to achieve 
some social benefit. The atomic energy pro- 
gram, the research programs in public 
health, the space exploration effort, are ex- 
amples of what I have in mind. I suggest 
that the next great technical under by 
the United States may be in the field of the 
physical environment. It is an area in which 
the frontiers of the unknown are constantly 
expanding. It is a field in which we must 
have a vital interest in order to protect our 
health and well-being. It is also a field in 
which the economic potential is almost 
limitless. 

Finally, it is a field in which the States 
can play a particularly significant role. Co- 
operation with other States in the regulation 
of harmful practices, and the funding of 
research are both f. uitful areas for consid- 
eration by State governments. This would 
be a healthy development in the political 
life of the country. 

Fortunately, there is more than enough for 
everyone to do. This summer, two bureaus 
in the Department of Commerce—the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the Weather Bu- 
reau—will join with MIT, Woods Hole Ocean- 
ographic Institute, the University of Rhode 
Island, and the University of Miami in re- 
search studies of the Gulf Stream. 

This same community of interest, uniting 
Federal and local institutions, is seen in the 
computing center which we are dedicating to- 
day. This type of cooperative quest for 
knowledge reflects great credit upon science 
and upon the Nation, 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY OF IOWA ON 
CLOSING OF CERTAIN VETERANS 
HOSPITALS 
Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Iowa [Mr. Hansen] may extend his 
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remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
a large number of my constituents in the 
Seventh Iowa District have communicat- 
ed to me their concern about the pro- 
posed closing of certain veterans’ hospi- 
tals. In support of these good people I 
have received House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 4 passed by the General Assembly of 
the State of Iowa. I ask that each of 
my colleagues scrutinize its content as it 
reflects the general feelings of the people 
of the State of Iowa and the Seventh 
District. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 4 


Whereas there is an immediate and con- 
tinuing need for caring for veterans; and 

Whereas there is an existing facility known 
as the Veterans’ Administration domiciliary, 
located at Clinton, Iowa; and 

Whereas this existing facility has been 
maintained properly and is at present hous- 
ing more than 600 veterans; and 

Whereas said facility could be continued 
and even expanded at minimum costs to meet 
the needs for veteran care; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration has 
announced plans to close the said domiciliary 
at Clinton, Iowa: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house (the senate concur- 
ring), That the Veterans’ Administration is 
respectfully requested to continue the opera- 
tion of the domiciliary at Clinton, Iowa, with 
its: suitable ‘facilities and desirable location 
for the permanent care of veterans; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the U.S. Senate, the 
Speaker of the Houre of Representatives of 
Congress, the Iowa Members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, the Iowa Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Congress, and the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

We, Vincent B. Steffen, speaker of the 
House of Iowa, and William R. Kendrick, 
chief clerk of the house, hereby certify that 
the above and foregoing resolution was adopt- 
ed by the house and senate of the 61st gen- 
eral assembly. 

WILLIAM. R. KENDRICK, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
VINCENT B, STEFFEN, 
Speaker of the House. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Dorn, for 60 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, March 11. 

Mr. Harris, on March 15, for 15 
minutes, 

Mr. Rooney (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 30 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. MILLER, for 45 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, March 11. 

Mr. Dore (at the request of Mr. SKU- 
BTTZ), for 1 hour, on March 10; to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Mappen on the 25th anniversary 
ceremony of the Katyn Forest massacre, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Brooks and to include a speech by 
Mr. McCormack. 

Mr. Rooney of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) to revise and ex- 
tend remarks. made under special order 
today and to include extraneous matter. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Skugrrz) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Scuister) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BraDEMas. 

Mr. RANDALL. 

Mr. ULLMAN. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 1 o’clock and 45 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 9, 1965, at 12-0’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


704, A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
June 4, 1964, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a cooperative beach erosion control study 
of Waikiki Beach, Oahu, Hawaii, authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act approved July 3, 
1930, as amended and supplemented (H. Doc. 
No, 104); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed with two illus- 
trations. 

705. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a report of plans for works of 
improvement which have been prepared un- 
der the provisions of section 5 of the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, 
as amended, as follows: Big Slough, Ark.; 
Minersville, Utah; Rock Creek, Kans.; Rock 
Creek, Nebr.; Spring Creek, Nebr; Vanar 
Wash., N. Mex. and Ariz., Willow Creek-Park 
River, N. Dak.; pursuant to 16 U.S.C, 1005; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

706. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a report on the legislative program 
of the Commissioners for the year 1965; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

707. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Administration, Agency for Inter- 
national Development, Department of State, 
transmitting a copy of the Agency's reply 
to the Comptroller General relative to a re- 
port transmitted November 24, 1964, on loss 
of interest on U.S.-owned foreign currencies 
in the Republic of China (Taiwan); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

708. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to contract 
with the Middle Rio Grande Conservancy 
District of New Mexico for the payment of 
operation and maintenance charges on cer- 
tain Pueblo Indian lands”; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

709. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
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a draft of proposed legislation entitled “A 
bill to amend subsection (b) of section 214 
and subsection (c)(1) of section 222 of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
in order to substitute the Secretary of De- 
fense (rather than the Secretaries of the 
Army and the Navy) as the person entitled 
to receive official notice of the filing of cer- 
tain applications in the common carrier 
service”; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

710. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled, A bill to 
amend section 202(b) of the Federal Power 
Act with respect to the interconnection of 
electric facilities”; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

711. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
amend the Federal Power Act to prohibit 
abandonment of facilities and service with- 
out the consent of the Federal Power Com- 
mission“; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. s 

712. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide penalties for the 
assassination of the President or the Vice 
President, and for other purposes“; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

713. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to remove 
tax barriers to foreign investment in the 
United States, to make certain technical 
amendments, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

714. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a report of plans for 
works of improvement which have been pre- 
pared under the provisions of section 5 of 
the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act, as amended, as follows: 
Badger Creek (supplemental), Iowa; Ket- 
chepedrakee Creek, Ala.; South Anna River, 
Va.; Twin-Rrush Creek, Ind.; Walter’s Creek, 
Iowa; pursuant to 16 U.S.C. 1005; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 2362. A bill to strengthen 
and improve educational quality and educa- 
tional opportunities in the Nation's elemen- 
tary and secondary schools; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 143). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 5916. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to remove tax barriers 
to foreign investment in the United States, 
to make certain technical amendments, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.R. 5917. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to prescribe the 
number of hospital beds which must be oper- 
ated by the Veterans’ Administration; and 
to require the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to give public notice 6 momths in ad- 
vance of any proposed closing or relocation 
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of any veterans facility; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 5918. A bill to amend the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, to make it 
unlawful for any employer to require any 
employee to agree to assign patents to him as 
a condition of employment; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H.R. 5919. A bill to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 5920. A bill to provide for the imple- 
mentation of voting rights, the appointment 
of Federal registrars, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

HR. 5921. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that for 
estate and gift tax purposes the value of 
stock in an open-end investment company 
shall be its redemption price; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 5922. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp to commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of the founding of the 
University of Kansas; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 5923. A bill to implement further the 
constitutional right to bail by authorizing in 
appropriate cases the release on a personal 
recognizance of persons otherwise eligible for 
bail; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 5924. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code in order to provide the death 
penalty for the sale of narcotics to children; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOLEY (by request): 

H.R. 5925. A bill to provide for the termi- 
nation of Federal supervision over the prop- 
erty of the Confederated Tribes of Colville 
Indians located in the State of Washington 
and the individual members thereof, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

HR. 5926. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5927. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that the un- 
Married child of an insured individual, after 
attaining age 18, may continue to receive 
child’s insurance benefits until he attains 
age 21 if he is a full-time student; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 5928. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide medical care for 
certain members of the Armed Forces who 
are entitled to retired or retainer pay, or 
equivalent pay, and who served on active 
duty for at least 90 days during time of war 
or conflict, and their dependents; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 5929. A bill to amend fitle 10 of the 
United States Code with respect to military 
retired or retainer pay and to deductions 
therefrom for the provision of survivor an- 
nuities; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 5930. A bill to promote a more ade- 
quate national program of water research; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 


Affairs. ; 

H.R. 5931. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act to provide for the ad- 
justment of inequities and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 5932. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, as amended, to provide 
for the recomputation of annuities of cer- 
tain retired employees who elected reduced 
annuities at the time of retirement in order 
to provide survivor annuities for their 
spouses, and for the recomputation of sur- 
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vivor annuities for the surviving spouses of 
certain former employees who died in sery- 
ice or after retirement; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 5933. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an exemp- 
tion from the tax on club dues for non- 
profit hunting and fishing clubs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONES of Missouri; 

H.R. 5934. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to provide uniform provisions for crop liens, 
interest on unpaid marketing quota penal- 
ties and the persons liable for such penalties 
for all commodities for which a marketing 
quota program is in effect; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 5935. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide increased 
tax incentives for individuals and corpora- 
tions that manufacture or produce goods for 
export; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MCDADE: 

H.R. 5936. A bill to provide for the im- 
plementation of voting rights, the appoint- 
ment of Federal registrars, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. McGRATH: 

HR, 5937. A bill to provide readjustment 
assistance to veterans who serve in the 
Armed Forces during the induction period; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 5938. A bill to repeal the provisions 
of law relating to the fixing by the Post- 
master General, with the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, of rates of 
postage on fourth-class mall, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post. Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

ELR. 5939. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to authorize retirement 
without reduction in annuity of employees 
with 20 years of service involuntarily sep- 
arated from the service by reason of the 
abolition or relocation of their employment; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

H.R. 5940. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the membership of 
Members of Congress in the Reserve compo- 
nents of the Armed Forces; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 5941. A bill to limit the use of tem- 
porary employees in the postal field service; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 5942. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide parking space for 
the automobiles of patrons and postal em- 
ployees at postal installations; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 5943. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the re- 
fund to States of certain taxes on distilled 
spirits and wine destroyed by fire, casualty, or 
act of God; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 5944. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to undertake research and 
development in high-speed ground transpor- 
tation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R, 5945. A bill to grant civil service em- 
ployees retirement after 30 years’ service; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 5946. A bill to amend section 6 of 
the act of August 24, 1912, as amended, with 
respect to the recognition of organizations 
of postal and Federal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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H.R. 5947. A bill to amend the Annual Sick 
Leave Act of 1951 to prevent loss of annual 
leave by employees in certain cases, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 5948. A bill to prevent the use of stop- 
watches or other measuring devices in the 
postal service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 5949. A bill to provide additional 
compensation for employees in the postal 
field service required to qualify on scheme 
examinations; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 5950. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, to provide for the duty- 
free entry of limestone, when imported, to 
be used in the manufacture of cement; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 5951. A bill to amend the act author- 
izing association of producers of agricultural 
products, approved February 18, 1922; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5952. A bill to provide for the imple- 
mentation of voting rights, the appointment 
of Federal registrars, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 5953. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Hudson Highlands National 
Scenic Riverway in the State of New York, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 5954. A bill to authorize a 3-year pro- 
gram of grants for construction of veterinary 
medical education facilities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 5955. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act, as amended, in respect of the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SKUBITZ: 

H.R. 5956. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to abolish the renewal 
requirement for licenses in the safety and 
special radio services, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 5957. A bill to extend rural mail deliv- 
ery service; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H.R. 5958. A bill relating to applications 
for writs of habeas corpus by persons in cus- 
tody pursuant to the judgment of a State 
court; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request): 

H.R. 5959. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide a program of death 
indemnification for persons serving in com- 
bat zones; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 

H.R. 5960, A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to eliminate the differ- 
ential between the wartime and peacetime 
rates of disability and death compensation; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 5961. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide a program of 
insurance for members of the Armed Forces 
who are unable to obtain commercial insur- 
ance at standard rates because of being as- 
signed to duty in a combat zone or perform- 
ing extra hazardous duty; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 5962. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to extend to 
certain veterans who served in the Mexican 
border conflict the benefits enjoyed by vet- 
erans who served during periods of war; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 5968. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of. 1930 with respect to the rate of duty on 
buckles and buckle slides specifically de- 
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signed for use with ski bindings; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.J. Res. 367. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate the week of 
May 2 through May 8, 1965, as “Professional 
Photography Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. J. Res. 368. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a Joint. Committee on Foreign Informa- 
tion and Intelligence; to the Committee on 
Rules, 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H. Con. Res. 345. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a Joint Committee on the 
tion of the Congress; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. Con. Res. 346. Concurrent resolution 
declaring the sense of Congress on the use 
of a Great White Fleet and a Joint Task 
Force for Peace in support of American for- 
eign policy; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. Res. 257. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of certain matter as an addendum 
to House Document No. 39 of the 89th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


75. By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: Resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of Montana 
calling for an amendment to the Taft-Hartley 
Act to abolish that part of said act dealing 
with right-to-work laws; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

76. Also, resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana expressing support for 
the US. commitment of assistance to. the 
Republic of Vietnam and further expressing 
support for recent U.S. military action 
against bases in North Vietnam; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

77. Also, resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to study the need 
to regulate forecasting of election results on 
election day by news media; to the commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

78. Also, resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana requesting the Federal 
Government to construct an air facility near 
Glacier National Park which would be capa- 
ble of accommodating the most modern air- 
craft; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

79. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Montana, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to urging passage 
of legislation extending the Sugar Act, to 
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protect the future economic stability of our 
domestic beet sugar industry and to allow an 
immediate increase in domestic quotas; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

80. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorlalizing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting the study of the need 
to regulate forecasting of election results on 
election day by news media; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

81. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Missouri, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to call a convention for the purpose 
of proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative to 
reapportionment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 5964. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Sonia 
Pinto Querub and her minor son, Isaac Al- 
bert Pinto; to the Committee on the Judi- 


clary. 
By Mr. CELLER: 
H.R. 5965. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Piscitelli; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 5966. A bill for the relief of Eugenia 
Rallis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 5967. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Di Cesare; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5968. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Rosa Maddalena; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 5969. A bill for the relief of Dr, Raul 
R. Morfi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 5970. A bill for the relief of Marjorie 
and Norman Knight; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 5971, A bill for the relief of Mildred 

L. Becker; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 5972. A bill for the relief of Demetre 
Drokolpuolos and his wife, Irene Drokolpuo- 
los; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 5973. A bill for the relief of Edwin 

F. Hower; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POOL: 

H.R. 5974, A bill for the relief of Irene 
Mitchakes (also known as Irene Mitsakis) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 5975. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Haia 
Cervonogura Wolfe; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSEI: 

H.R. 5976. A bill for the rellef of Efstathios 

Gazis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 5977. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Luz 
Quianio Maynard; to me Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, RYAN: 

H.R. 5978. A bill for the relief of Rexy L. 
Barrato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5979. A bill for the relief of Araceli 
Fuerte Ocampo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 5980. A bill for the relief of Dudley 
Fitzroy Findlay; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5981. A bill for the relief of Ena Gill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5982. A bill for the relief of Obert 
Henry; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLL (by request): 

H.R. 5983. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Firetto (also known as Frank Menfi and 
Paul Manfi); to the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


122. By Mr. HOSMER: Petition of Howard 
W. Heber, Lakewood, Calif., requesting en- 
actment by Congress of legislation to estab- 
lish the qualifications of voters by prohibit- 
ing any citizen who has not paid at least 
$1,000 in Federal individual income tax for 
the year prior to an election of President of 
the United States, Vice President of the 
United States, and Members of Congress, from 
voting in an election of the above-named of- 
ficials; to the Committee on House Adminis~ 
tration; 

128. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Board of Supervisors, County of Hawaii, 
Hilo, Hawaii, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the Con- 
gress continuing to maintain the operation 
of the Kilauea Military Camp; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

124. Also, petition of the vice president, 
United Irish Societies of San Francisco, 
Calif., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the unification 
of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

125. Also, petition of Forty-Niner Young 
Republicans of California State College, 
Long Beach, Calif., petitioning cousideration 
of their resolution with reference to expung- 
ing the proceedings of impeachment against 
Andrew Johnson, 17th President of the 
United States, from the permanent RECORD 
of the Congress; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Products of Progress Exposition To Be 
Held in South Bend, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS: Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to congratulate the Council of 


Engineering and Technical Services of 
St. Joseph Valley in my Indiana congres- 
sional district for its initiative in sponsor- 
ing an exhibition of our local products 
and services. 

The Products of Progress Exposition, 
to be held from March 12 to 14, represents 
an effort to promote a greater awareness 
of the technical excellence of industries 
and organizations in north central In- 
diana and southwestern Michigan. The 
exposition will feature exhibits by local 
firms and will emphasize the vast scope 


of engineering and technical activity in 
that area of the country. The exposition, 
which will be held on the campus of the 
University of Notre Dame, is expected to 
attract from 25,000 to 30,000 people. 

In addition to displays. of products 
manufactured by and technical services 
available from individual firms and or- 
ganizations, the exposition will offer ex- 
hibits by technical societies and educa- 
tional institutions. Products of Progress 
will thus present a concentrated picture 
of the range and excellence of local tech- 
nical and engineering skills and products. 
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The Council of Engineering and Tech- 
nical Services was established last sum- 
mer as a nonprofit organization. Its 
stated purpose is “to promote the effec- 
tiveness of member societies and to serve 
the community as a united technical 
group.” By offering area firms and or- 
ganizations an opportunity to display 
their industrial-technical achievements, 
and by providing the public with the op- 
portunity to learn more about science and 
technology in our area, the council is 
capably fulfilling both its objectives. 


I Feel Better Being President, Knowing 
That Speaker McCormack Is by My 
Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, Texans 

celebrating the 129th anniversary of 
Texas independence on March 2, 1965, in 
Washington, honored Speaker Joun W. 
McCormack, of Massachusetts, as a na- 
tional leader whose career and steadfast 
adherence to the Democratic traditions 
and principles have helped make this a 
great nation. 
The traditional observance was held 
in the National Press Club by the Wash- 
ington chapter of the ex-students of the 
University of Texas. Speaker MeCor- 
MACK in his speech commended “our 
courageous President, for the policies of 
President Johnson is the leadership for 
peace, the leadership of strength and not 
weakness or appeasement.” 

President Johnson, arriving unexpect- 
edly at the affair paid high tribute to 
Speaker McCormack in his remarks and 
in a short letter which read: 

From the first time I entered the House 
of Representatives as a young Congressman 
to this very hour, I have known few men 
whose courage and compassion, decency of 
character, and honorable objectives matched 
those of Speaker MCCORMACK., 

He is my friend and my counselor. I 
feel better being President, knowing that 
Speaker McCormack is by my side, 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
the speech of Speaker McCormack here- 
with in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed and are as 
follows: 

REMARKS OF SPEAKER MCCORMACK 

Mrs. McCormack and I are deeply grateful 
for your invitation to be with you this eve- 
ning at the annual dinner of the Washington 
chapter of the University of Texas Ex- 
Students Association, which is held this year 
in connection with the anniversary of Texas 
Independence Day. 

I am particularly touched by the honor 
conferred upon me, which I understand has 
been reserved in the past for former students 
of your great university. 

The University of Texas, established in 
1883, is one of the great higher institutions 
of learning in the United States. Its grad- 
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uates in all fields have, in time of war and 
peace, added to the prestige, glory and 
strength of your great State and our beloved 
country. 

For whether we come from the South, the 
North, the East or the West—above all, we 
are Americans. 

In my service in the House of Representa- 
tives, the two Members who played a very 
important part in my career are the former 
Vice President, John Nance Garner, and the 
late Speaker Sam Rayburn. For it was both 
of them who were instrumental in my being 
elected a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee after only 2 years of service in the 
House—the first time that any Democratic 
Member with only 2 years’ service was elected 
to this important committee. I have always 
been indebted to the both of them for what 
they did for me many years ago. As you 
know, Sam Rayburn and I occupied close 
leadership relationship in the Democratic 
Party in the House for many years. But 
above that, we were close friends to one an- 
other. The relationship that existed between 
the late Speaker and myself is one that I 
shall always treasure. 

And another friendship that developed a 
little over 30 years ago was between President 
Johnson and myself, starting from the time 
when he was a Member of the House of 
Representatives, and continuing throughout 
the years. 

Our great Chief Executive, President John- 
son, has coined the phrase, “From Austin to 
Boston.” How true, in a few words, does 
this express the close ties that exist between 
the people of Texas and the people of Mas- 
sachusetts; 

When the Texas Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed on March 2, 1836, a son of 
Massachusetts, Asa Brigham, was one of the 
signers. He was later named auditor by the 
interim President, David G, Burnet; and 
later Treasurer of the Republic by President 
Sam Houston. He was later reappointed by 
President Lamar, and holding at the same 
time the position of alderman of Houston, 
and later mayor of Austin. 

There were at least four sons of Massa- 
chusetts at the Alamo: John Flanders, Wil- 
liam D. Howell, William Linn, and Amos 
Pollard. 

We are fortunate in having in the White 
House a great President, who is a son of 
Texas—but over and above, the leader of 
our country during this trying period of the 
world’s history. President Johnson is seek- 
ing to unify our people in the eyes of the 
world, in which effort we should all coop- 
erate, 

President Johnson represents ability, 
vision, sound judgment, and above all, 
courage. He makes his own decisions as 
President, and will continue to do so. 

President Johnson possesses all of the 
qualities necessary to fill that great office, and 
particularly during this period of crisis. 

The Communist leaders and regimes must 
accept the fact that they do not scare or put 
fear into the mind of President Johnson, and 
the free world breathes easier because of this 
fact. 

In their policies in the Communist part of 
the world, they would be wise to analyze 
President Johnson correctly. 

He did not assume the office of President 
to have America and the free world be on the 
defensive, or through fear to be driven un- 
derground. 

President Johnson is a man of 
ardently seeking peace —but not peace at any 
Price. 

And the President knows that the calcu- 
lated risk of inaction can be more dangerous 
at times than the calculated risk of action. 

President Johnson served in both branches 
of the Congress before and after World War 
II, and he knows that fear or cowardice has 
brought about more wars than action well 
considered and well timed. 
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For President Johnson saw that appease- 
ment before World War II was the road that 
led to that terrible conflict, and he knows 
that action at the right time by certain 
European nations might have stopped Hitler 
in his mad dreams, and thereby averted 
World War II. 

There will be no appeasement under Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson. For he knows that 
the dictator, meaning international commu- 
nism, interprets appeasement as fear, inciting 
him to greater and greater demands. 

President Johnson well knows by events of 
recent years that appeasement is the road 
to war. 

And the leadership of and the actions by 
President Johnson are for future peace—of 
following the policy of peace through 
strength. 

And I might observe that President John- 
son well knows that he is the man whose 
judgment, policies, and leadership future 
historians will judge and interpret during 
his period as President of the United States. 

And all Americans should rally around and 
support the leadership of our courageous 
President, for the policies of President John- 
son are the leadership for peace; the leader- 
ship of strength and not weakness or 
appeasement. 


Why Is the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Against Our Veterans? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 3, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
sent. telegrams to its members urging 
them to support the consolidation of VA 
regional offices in their areas. The tele- 
gram sent to the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce is as follows: 


JOHN LaTsHAW, 

President, Chamber of Commerce of Kansas 
City, Care of E. F. Hutton & Co., Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo.: 

In support of the national chamber's cam- 
paign for the prudent use of taxpayers’ dol- 
lars and the efficient operations of govern- 
ment, I urge your most serious and favorable 
consideration of plans to consolidate re- 
gional veterans’ administrative offices. in 
your area. Political considerations should be 
secondary to governmental efficiency and 
economy. The business community can 
make a significant and statesmanlike con- 
tribution to sound governmental fiscal pol- 
icies as well as to improved care of our war 
veterans by communicating such views to 
Members of the Congress. 

WALTER F. CAREY, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 


One of the first inquiries that comes to 
mind is whether this might be an unau- 
thorized, personal act of President Carey 
and whether the telegram would have ac- 
tually gone forward if it had required 
prior approval from a majority of the 
membership. Whether the telegram was 
issued under proper authority or not I 
am sure that many Members share my 
experience over the years that the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce has been notori- 
ous in favoring everything that will be 
for the benefit of big business and have 
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found themselves too busy to do any- 
thing for small business or the individ- 
ual. Most of us know that almost every 
Government expenditure has been at one 
time or another a target of our US. 
Chamber of Commerce. In the case of 
the present telegram, in their great zeal 
for economy, they decided to shoot from 
the hip without selection of a proper 
target. 

Thousands of members of the cham- 
ber across the United States will be dis- 
appointed that their U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce had the audacity to cite “im- 
proved care to our war veterans” as a 
major reason why the local chambers 
should support the consolidations despite 
the public admission from VA officials 
that these consolidations will in fact 
run up the personal or individual ex- 
penses to thousands of deserving vet- 
erans. An equally great number of 
members of the chamber will be angered 
and embittered at the chamber’s sug- 
gestion there are political considerations 
involved. Since when has adequate vet- 
erans’ care become a political considera- 
tion? 

The Johnson administration is de- 
serving of commendation for its vigorous 
efforts to reduce unncessary Federal 
expenditures. No motto could be more 
appropriate for our President than his 
stated objective of receiving a full dollar 
for every dollar spent. 

But because the ideal of economy and 
efficiency is so much with us, we must 
exercise particular care not to cheapen 
it by misapplying it for devious purposes. 
Perhaps the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
has yielded to the temptation to charge 
that the veterans program is inefficient, 
when it really means it disapproves of 
the purposes of the program. 

If the proposed closing of VA regional 
Offices is typical of what the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce chooses to label as 
“prudent use of the taxpayers’ dollar,” 
then I must dissent sharply from their 
position, despite my agreement with 
their professed objective. All we need 
are a few more economies such as this 
one and the chamber’s program of ef- 
ficiency will have the same effect as the 
controversial neutron bomb. It will only 
harm people, but obligingly leave prop- 
erty intact. 

I do not recall hearing any repeated 
approval or sustained applause from the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce during the 
past several years when billions of dol- 
lars were being saved through more effi- 
cient procurement procedures in the De- 
partment of Defense. Can it possibly be 
that the philosophy of the U.S. chamber 
is that in the field of large-scale Govern- 
ment procurement of goods and services 
a penny not saved by the Government is 
a penny earned by business? Yet, when 
another area of Government spending 
not affecting the direct financial inter- 
ests of big business is found such as the 
Government’s program of special medi- 
cal attention and care for millions of 
needy veterans, their widows, and their 
children, one hears a roar of applause 
that is almost deafening. 

But thank goodness the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, through its pres- 
ident, could not stomach the telegram 
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from Mr. Carey, and not only would not 
subscribe to his urgings, but in dissent 
fired back the following telegram: 

Mr. WALTER F. CAREY, 

President, Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States, Washington, D.C.: 

We are fully in accord with prudent use 
of taxpayers’ dollars and efficient operation 
of Government. We wholeheartedly concur 
that political considerations should be sec- 
ondary to governmental efficiency and econ- 
omy. Our intensive studies show that Kan- 
sas City office of VA at present has higher 
operating efficiency and better economy rat- 
ing than others. Such efficiency and econ- 
omy would be enhanced by retention and 
consolidation of VA regional office here. We 
consider this a contribution to sound gov- 
ernmental fiscal policies and improved care 
of veterans. Such views with supporting 
data, have already been communicated to 
Members of Congress and are being mailed 
to you today. 

JOHN LATSHAW, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Kansas City. 


The Kansas City Star, in commenting 
on Mr. Latshaw’s telegram, pointed out 
that the local chamber had compiled a 
fact sheet supporting the view that the 
VA office should be retained in Kansas 
City because of a higher operating effi- 
ciency and a better economy rating than 
many others that were left open. Mr. 
Latshaw has furnished a valid and fac- 
tual refutation to Mr. Carey’s broadside 
or scattergun approach against all the 
veterans of America. 

If the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
wants to reduce the special considera- 
tion now given to veterans as a result 
of sacrifices made to this country in time 
of war, let them say so. But let us not 
let the chamber get away with a sneak 
attack on the welfare of veterans and 
their dependents in the disguise of econ- 
omy and efficiency of Government and 
then have the gall and effrontery to 
suggest that the veterans’ closings all 
across the country will result in “im- 
proved care.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud that the 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce de- 
clined the request of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce to support the Govern- 
ment’s plan to eliminate veterans’ facil- 
ities. They have chosen to recognize as 
critically relevant the human values at 
stake in the closing of the VA regional 
office in Kansas City and to reject com- 
pletely the pleas of its parent body. It 
recognized the premise of economy in 
Government, but rejected the false con- 
clusion. Let us hope that other cham- 
bers across America will have similar 
fortitude and good judgment. 


The 25th Anniversary Ceremony of the 
Katyn Forest Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday the New York City Division of 
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the Polish-American Congress, at a mass 

meeting at the Polish Veteran Hall, ren- 

dered a 25th anniversary ceremonial 
tribute to the Polish patriots who were 
massacred by the Soviet Communist in 

the Katyn Forest in the spring of 1940. 
On September 18, 1951, in the 82d Con- 

gress, the House of Representatives 
unanimously adopted House Resolution 
390 which established a select committee 
to conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion of an international crime committed 
against leaders, soldiers, and citizens of 
Poland at the beginning of World War 
II. 
Hearings were conducted by this spe- 
cial committee in this country, England, 
and Europe. The final report was made 
to the Congress in December 1952, which 
unanimously condemned. the Commu- 
nist leaders of Russia for this greatest 
of all international crimes in world his- 
tory. 

Membership of the special congres- 
sional committee was as follows: 

Ray J. Mapven, of Indiana, chairman; 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, of Pennsylvania; Fos- 
ter Furcolo, of Massachusetts; Thaddeus 
M. Machrowicz, of Michigan; George A. 
Dondero, of Michigan; ALvIN E, O’Kon- 
SKI, of Wisconsin; and Timothy P. Shee- 
han, of Illinois. 

Congressman Roman C. PUCINSKI, now 
one of our colleagues, contributed greatly 
to the success of this committee by serv- 
ing as chief investigator. 

I am hereby submitting remarks 
which I made at the memorial ceremony 
in New York City on yesterday: 

SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN Ray J. MADDEN, BE- 
FORE THE POLISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS, NEW 
York DIVISION, New Tonk COITY, MARCH 7, 
1965, 2511 ANNIVERSARY—THE KATYN 
Forest MASSACRE 
I wish to commend the downstate New 

York Division of the Polish-American Con- 

gress for this 25th anniversary ceremonial 

remembrance in honor of the approximately 

15,000 departed Polish leaders who were 

massacred and murdered by the Soviet Com- 

munist tyrants in the spring of 1940. 

The Katyn massacre was, no doubt, one of 
the most barbarous international crimes in 
world history. Of the Polish leaders who 
were executed from 3 widely separated 
Soviet prison camps, the bodies of 4,253 were 
discovered in the mass graves of the Katyn 
Forest located near Smolensk, U.S.S.R., by the 
Nazi troops in April 1943. This was approxi- 
mately 3 years after the Katyn massacre. 
The Stalin tyrants immediately blamed the 
Germans for the crime. They charged that 
the Polish prisoners fell into the Nazi hands 
when Germany invaded Russia in the sum- 
mer of 1941. The medical commission in- 
vestigation consisting of leading doctors from 
various European nations, including neutral 
Switzerland, met at Katyn in April of 1943, 
and unanimously determined that the Polish 
victims were massacred in the spring of 1940. 
At that time the Katyn area was under the 
complete domination of the Soviets. 

KATYN DUPLICITY 

The Katyn massacre cannot be classified as 
a world war atrocity. It will be recorded in 
history as one of the most malicious and 
brutal acts of genocide in the annals of inter- 
national crime. The Katyn massacre has 
been the only international crime in the 
world’s history where the leaders of one na- 
tion (the Soviets) accused the leaders of an- 
other nation (the German Nazis) of guilt in 
the commission thereof and vice versa. The 
Nazi leaders accused the Soviets of guilt for 
the identical crime. 
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For almost 10 years after the discovery 
of the Katyn bodies, the Soviets poured out 
misleading propaganda declaring their in- 
nocence of any connection with the Katyn 
massacre or the murder of 15-odd-thousand 
Polish leaders who disappeared from 3 So- 
viet prison camps in the spring of 1940. 
POLISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS 


It was by reason of the concentrated ef- 
forts and insistence by the members and 
leaders of the Polish-American Congress of 
the United States that public opinion not 
only in America but throughout the globe, 
desired an official determination and in- 
vestigation of the true facts concerning guilt 
of the Katyn murderers. 

In 1951 I filed a resolution asking Con- 
gress to approve a special investigating com- 
mittee to determine for posterity and future 
generations the guilt of the Katyn interna- 
tional crime. On September 18, 1951, House 
Resolution 390 was enacted by the Congress. 
This resolution called for a complete con- 
gressional investigation in order to determine 
Officially the guilt for this atrocity against 
humanity. 

HEARINGS AND TESTIMONY 

Our committee held hearings not only in 
the United States but also in England and 
Europe. During the progress of these hear- 
ings, over 250 witnesses testified. This num- 
ber included government officials of various 
nations, military leaders, physicians, inter- 
national lawyers and persons from various 
nations, including Russia, who had direct 
and personal information on the interna- 
tional crime. Special invitations were sent 
to Stalin and other leaders of the Soviet 
Republic to appear at our hearings in Lon- 
don or Frankfurt, Germany. The Soviet 
leaders ignored and failed to respond to our 
invitations to testify and clear up the mis- 
information concerning the Katyn murders. 
During our hearings in Europe, the Soviet 
leaders, through radio, television, Pravda and 
other propaganda sources, continued a bar- 
rage of lies and false charges against the 
work of our congressional committee. A 
group of European newspaper experts stated 
at the time of our Frankfurt, Germany hear- 
ings that the Katyn Congressional Commit- 
tee for the first time placed the Soviet prop- 
aganda machine on the defensive. They 
had no answer to the testimony and the fac- 
tual revelation of the evidence that the Soviet 
Communists were guilty of the Katyn Forest 
massacres. 

STALIN, KHRUSHCHEV, HITLER, MUSSOLINI 

Our committee publicly announced that 
the hearings should not take the spotlight 
away from the barbarous mass murders and 

committed by the Hitler Nazis dur- 
ing and before the period of World War II. 
Our committee found that the Communist 
atrocities committed on other captive na- 
tions such as Lithuania, Hungary, Rumania, 
the Balkan States, and Korea, all had a 
striking similarity to the crimes committed 
against the Poles at Katyn. 

COMMUNIST BARBARITY NEVER CHANGES 

Although the Katyn massacre occurred 25 
years ago, the evidence obtained by our com- 
mittee revealed that the methods followed 
by the Communists has not changed in 
violence or barbarity whether it is south- 
east Asia, Korea, Africa, or any locality on 
the globe where Communist aggression exists. 

There is no doubt, in my mind, that the 
worldwide publicity given the testimony 
secured by our committee concerning the 
methods, strategy, and barbarity of the Com- 
munist tyrants alarmed millions of people 
of all nations as to the true facts of Commu- 
nist enslavement. Our testimony, exhibits, 
and the facts and knowledge it gave the 
world contributed greatly to building up re- 
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sistance by many nations and races against 
Communist aggression. 

Since the congressional Katyn Committee 
filed its final report in December 1952, hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies of this factual 
verdict and our official Katyn report of Com- 
munist methods and criminal acts have been 
requested by all non-Communist nations 
on the face of the globe. Thousands of or- 
ganizations and individuals all over the 
world have, during the last 13 years, written 
to Congress and my office for the facts on 
the Katyn massacre. Hardly a week passes 
but requests come to my office in Washing- 
ton, up to the present time, from folks living 
in different parts of the world asking for in- 
formation and copies of the final report of 
the congressional Katyn Forest Massacre 
Committee. 

Oftentimes I think that it would be, in- 
deed, a worthwhile and valuable project if 
our Government or the United Nations would 
foster the expense of reprinting the Katyn 
congressional report exposing the Commu- 
nists brutality, barbarity, and methods of en- 
slaving peoples under its domination. These 
reports could be printed in various languages 
and placed in the homes of all peoples in na- 
tions threatened with Communist domina- 
tion and subjection. 


SOVIETS COULD NOT HIDE GUILT 


Throughout all our entire hearings pro- 
ceedings there was not one scintilla of proof 
or even any subtantial evidence presented 
that could remotely indict any other nation 
but Soviet Russia for this deplorable inter- 
national Katyn crime. The Soviets, in order 
to clear themselves in world opinion, refused 
to allow the International Committee of the 
Red Cross to make a neutral investigation 
of the Katyn massacre. 

The overwhelming testimony of prisoners, 
formerly interned at the slave camp near the 
Katyn Forest, and of medical experts who 
performed autopsies on the massacred bodies 
and also of observers taken at the scene of 
the crime, conclusively confirmed our com- 
mittee findings. Stalin, Molotov, Beria (the 
NKVD chief) could not answer the Polish 
Government leaders and military men when 
in 1941 and 1942 they demanded the where- 
about of the disappeared Polish prisoners. 
Complete proof was presented that the 
Soviets purposely misled the Poles in denying 
any knowledge of the whereabouts of their 
officers when, in fact, Stalin and his murder- 
ous conspirators already knew the Poles 
were buried in mass graves at Katyn. 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA ON DEFENSIVE 


The Soviet leaders made every effort 
through their highly organized propaganda 
machine to hide from the Polish people and 
the people of the world the real truth about 
Katyn. Evidence brought out by our investi- 
gation convinced the members of the com- 
mittee that the Katyn massacre barely 
scratched the surface of the numerous crimes 
against humanity perpetrated by the totali- 
tarian powers. 

I know of no organization on either side 
of the Atlantic that has done more to keep 
the fight against aggression and expose Com- 
munist barbarity and enslavement more 
than the Polish-American Congress. Your 
great national organization was responsible 
for the Katyn congressional investigations in 
the 82d Congress. By reason of the work and 
great success of this special Katyn Commit- 
tee, the following 83rd Congress, in 1953 and 
1954, created a special congressional commit- 
tee to investigate Communist aggression. I 
was appointed a member of this commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Congressman 
Kersten of Wisconsin. This committee held 
hearings not only in the United States but in 
Europe during the following 2 years and took 
testimony concerning Soviet crimes and 
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Communist barbarity involving other cap- 
tive countries including the Balkan nations. 
The evidence of Communist enslavement of 
captive nations through slave labor camps, 
mass murder, and tortures were recorded by 
this committee and testimonial reports sent 
throughout the world. There is no doubt 
that the creation of this second committee in 
the succeeding Congress was authorized be- 
cause of the success of the Katyn Committee 
in exposing communism and its barbarous 
and tyrannical methods. 


Vietnam, Korea, captive nations 


If the free nations of the world would only 
join in concentrating the fight to expose the 
true facts against communism and educate 
the so-called backward nations concerning 
the criminality of Communist enslavement 
methods, and the true living conditions un- 
der their domination, there is no doubt but 
what the collapse of the Communist goal of 
world enslavement would take place in a 
short time. Too many of the new and back- 
ward nations have been victims of Commu- 
nist misrepresentation and also of the false 
propaganda circulated concerning the gov- 
ernment of the so-called free world. 

Communism has been one of the greatest, 
most powerful, well-organized international 
threats to human freedom in world history. 
Our Government has spent billions of dol- 
lars fighting this international menace. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the Com- 
munist threat today is not as dangerous and 
as imminent as it was 20 or 30 years ago. 
The greatest evidence of this fact is that 
their economic system has been a total 
failure. 

Stalin’s government was an economic fail- 
ure and at his death great discontent was 
rampant in not only the Soviet realm but 
the satellite nations. He was succeeded by 
Khrushchev, and his economic government 
was a total failure as was evidenced by his 
overthrow and collapse from forces within 
his own government. If the present opposi- 
tion to Communist aggression continues by 
the free nations, the rulers of today’s So- 
viet tyranny will be overthrown and that 
will end the Communist myth of world domi- 
nation. Communist China’s economy has 
always been a failure and millions of its 
population are existing in starvation condi- 
tions at the present time. The free nations 
have the ability, the education, the defense 
machinery, and the assets to curtail the fur- 
ther spread of the Communist menace and 
we must continue our fight. 

History has revealed over the centuries 
that dictators cannot stay in power long 
when they must rule their people by the 
sword, guns, slave-labor camps, and mass 
murders. The Communist dictators will 
meet the same end as Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Tojo, and their predecessors since time began. 

Two generations have passed since Katyn 
and the many other organized mass mur- 
ders, tortures, slave-labor camps, and orga- 
nized starvation inflicted by Communist 
tyrants on helpless millions. The Com- 
munist youths who are attacking our Em- 
bassies in other nations, possess no knowl- 
edge of the methods used by their masters 
to take over free governments. Their educa- 
tion and information of outside world con- 
ditions is limited to such information as their 
dictators allow them to receive. These same 
Communist youths someday will rebel 
against their own enslavement and they will 
meet the same fate the Polish patriots met 
at Katyn 25 years ago. 

Education and presentation of facts on 
Communist enslavement to the world’s unin- 
formed are the greatest weapons democracy 
possesses against the destruction of the 
Communist menace. 
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The free world must continue this fight. 
Someday this victory will be won and the 
Communist enslavers will become extinct. 
Poland and other captive nations will re- 
gain free and independent government. 


and Conservation Council 
Proposed 
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Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Post for Friday, March 5, 
President Johnson was quoted as telling 
the Cabinet that there are entirely too 
many interagency committees. I endorse 
the President's objectives of correcting 
this situation. 

Of particular concern to me has been 
the proliferation of interagency activity 
in the field of natural resource admin- 
istration. According to my research 
with the four major natural resource 
agencies—Interior, Agriculture, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Commerce—and 
the Bureau of the Budget, there are over 
50 major interdepartmental or inter- 
agency committees dealing with natural 
resources and literally hundreds of spe- 
cial committees and task forces con- 
cerned with regional, river basin, or spe- 
cial-subject resource areas. 

I realize, of course, that many of these 
are necessary to coordinate Federal ac- 
tion, but I suggest to the President and 
the Members of the Congress that a 
great many of these—particularly in the 
policy area—would be unnecessary if 
there were established a Resources and 
Conservation Council within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President focusing its 
attention upon the integration, devel- 
opment, promotion, and utilization of 
our natural resources in the national 
interest. 

I have introduced legislation to ac- 
complish this objective in H.R. 4430. In 
the other body, a similar measure has 
been introduced by Senator McGovern, 
S. 938. 

In behalf of this legislation I have 
furnished the distinguished chairman of 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. ASPINALL], the following statement 
which outlines my views on this impor- 
tant subject. 

The text of this statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF AL ULLMAN, U.S. REPRESENTA- 

TIVE FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT oF 

OREGON, WITH REFERENCE TO H.R. 4430, 

FEBRUARY 24, 1965 

The Nation has striven for over three dec- 
ades to find the leadership and coordination 
required for its proliferated natural re- 
source policies and programs. In this time 
the need for leadership has never diminished 
only increased as a more complex life and 
ever burgeoning population has demanded 
more and more of our national, natural re- 
source base. 
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A historic review of the efforts to develop 
a national resource and conservation policy 
and/or the machinery to implement such 
policy is not necessary here. We are all 
familiar with such valiant, albeit frequently 
segmented, efforts as the Natural Resources 
Planning Board in the early years of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt administration, Presi- 
dent Truman’s Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission and Material Policy Commission, the 
Second Hoover Commission, President Eisen- 
hower’s Cabinet Committee on Water Re- 
sources Policy, the Senate Select Committee 
on National Water Resources, the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission 
and others. 

All these efforts have been merely partial 
reflections of our country’s continued search 
for natural resource leadership. 

Finally in recent years we have seen high 
support given to the thesis that a real need 
exists for natural resource leadership. The 
report of the Kennedy-Johnson Natural Re- 
sources Advisory Committee, approved Jan- 
uary 17, 1961, took the position: 

“Existing Federal agencies can do the 
necessary work for a meaningful conserva- 
tion program. But conflicts between agen- 
cies can only serve to delay and defeat 
achievement of natural resources programs. 
Policy guidance can come from the Presi- 
dent and a Council of Resources and Con- 
servation Advisers in the Office of the 
President.” 

Most important of all endorsements for 
resource leadership and the need for execu- 
tive coordination of Federal resource pro- 
grams came from President Kennedy him- 
self, both before and after the 1960 elec- 
tion. In his Helena, Mont., address of June 
27, 1960, he said: 

“We need a whole new concept of resource 
development. The days when our natural 
wealth was so plentiful that a little effort 
brought great rewards—those days have 
passed. Nor can we any longer look upon 
each resource need as a separate and individ- 
ual item, requiring separate planning and 
separate administration. 

Today's resource needs are closely inter- 
related. The development of our water sup- 
plies affects the irrigation of our land and 
even our stocks of fish. Forest development 
influences power development, and our power 
development can only be carried out with a 
careful eye to the need for flood protection 
and the needs of navigation. Soil conserva- 
tion affects water supply, game supplies for 
our hunters, as well as our continued ability 
to meet our food and fiber needs. 

“As our needs mount and our population 
grows, it will become increasingly essential 
that we consider all our resources in light of 
their relationship to each other—as well as 
to the economy as a whole, and the needs 
of our people. 

“That is why I support efforts to establish 
a Council of Resources and Conservation 
Advisers in the Office of the President—a 
council which will engage in overall resources 
planning and policy, which will assess our 
national needs, and recommend national pro- 
grams to meet them. 

“With such a Council, working in coopera- 
tion with a joint congressional committee, 
we can have a continuous appraisal of our 
resource needs, an up-to-date inventory of 
our resource potential, and a resource devel- 
opment program which can be shaped to fit 
all the needs of a growing economy and an 
expanding population.” 

Senator Kennedy repeated these ideas 
several times during the campaign. 

At Redding, Calif., on September 8, he 
said: 

“I think it would be most useful to estab- 
lish for the Office of the President himself a 
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Council of Resources and Conservation Ad- 
visers to survey the whole scope of our 
natural resources for 1970 and 1980.” 

Then at the Western Water and Power 
Consumers Conference at Billings, Mont., on 
September 23, he again proclaimed: 

“We will establish a Council of Resources 
and Conservation Advisers in the Office of 
the President to coordinate planning in this 
field. We have had many short-term, 
limited, piecemeal studies. We have not had 
enough long-range continuing and compre- 
hensive surveys to determine the needs of 
our country, the increases in our population, 
the available resources and how they can be 
fitted together to build a strong and vital 
country. We need a permanent inventory of 
where we stand now and where we want to 
be tomorrow in water, power, timber, recrea- 
tion, and other resources.“ 

And at Phoenix, Ariz., on November 3, he 
said: 

“We must recognize the increasing inter- 
dependence of all of our resource needs by 
establishing in the Office of the President a 
Council of Resources and Conservation Ad- 
visers, to conduct a continuous appraisal of 
resource needs, inventory our resource poten- 
tial, and formulate a resources program to 
meet the needs of a growing population and 
an expanding economy.” 

Finally in his great natural resources 
message to the Congress on February 23, 1961, 
President Kennedy presented a stirring chal- 
lenge to the people and to the Congress. He 
said: 

“This statement is designed to bring to- 
gether in one message the widely scattered 
resource policies of the Federal Government. 
In the past these policies have overlapped 
and often conflicted. Funds were wasted on 
competing efforts. Widely differing stand- 
ards were applied to measure the Federal 
contribution to similar projects. Funds and 
attention devoted to annual appropriation or 
immediate pressures diverted energies away 
from long-range planning for national eco- 
nomic growth.” 

The President thus pointed out that all of 
our divergent programs, involving numerous 
Federal agencies, require coordination by the 
Executive. To this, I subscribe most heartily 
and to accomplish this end emphasize that 
the President needs high-level professional 
assistance. 

The 88th Congress brought to fruition nat- 
ural resource legislation of great magnitude. 
The work of this historic “Conservation Con- 
gress” is now being boldly advanced in the 
89th Congress as both the Congress and 
President Johnson further the ideals of a 
Great Society founded on fundamental 
environmental precepts of: pollutant con- 
trol in the air, water, and soil; the restora- 
tion of beauty, tranquillity, and space to city 
and countryside; the preservation of wilder- 
ness and scenic and historic sites and water- 
ways; the enhancement of recreational op- 
portunity on public lands and the encourage- 
ment of State, local, and private recreational 
resource effort and the transformation of 
depressed regional areas into productive eco- 
nomic assets. 

These great and important programs for 
America must go forward—but they b 
into even greater focus than ever before 
the tremendous proliferation of new and 
existing resource programs in the executive 
agencies and the competition of the agencies 
for their place in the fayored light. This is 
obvious in water pollution control, pesticide 
review, recreational enhancement, rural 
water development, river basin planning, 
water storage for flood control, power and 
irrigation, the dedication of our public lands, 
urban land planning and development, and 
regional economic and resource development 
efforts. 
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Beyond these individual or group program 
areas, I am deeply concerned with their 
interrelations: and the priority of Federal 
fund allocations for resource projects. 

In this latter aspect I am particularly 
concerned with budgetary denials to natural 
resource needs predicated not on resource 
or economic evaluation but rather upon arbi- 
trary agency ceilings and pressures favoring 
particular units of the executive branch. 

The Bureau of the Budget has not acted 
on resource appropriations with a view to co- 
ordinating and furthering the Nation's fu- 
ture economic well-being by considering the 
relationship between this desirable objec- 
tive and the development of our natural 
resources. The record is replete with hun- 
dreds of examples to prove this assertion. 
Further it is obvious that the Bureau of 
the Budget is incapable of changing its role 
as an integrating force whose main concern 
is bookkeeping and budget to one of resource 
development. It should be equally apparent 
that the many agencies in the resource field 
will continue to follow Parkinson's law and 
that the Council of Economic Advisers is 
without expertise in the resource area, 

Thus, I find invalid arguments advanced 
to the effect that the Bureau of the Budget, 
with the several resource agencies, and an 
occasional review by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers can in themselves coordinate 
and further natural resource policy. 

To me the only way we may proceed with 
practicality is to have a resource advisory 
council directly responsible to the Presi- 
dent, which is focused on one thing and 
one thing only—the integration, develop- 
ment, promotion, and utilization of our nat- 
ural resources in the national interest. 

The bill I have introduced, H.R. 4430, is 
identical with S. 938, introduced by Senator 
McGovern. It is similar to S. 2549 of the 
86th Congress and S. 239 and S. 1415 of the 
87th Congress upon which the Senate held 
lengthy hearings. 

My intent in introducing this measure in 
the House in this session is to focus the at- 
tention of this body and its’ deliberations on 
this matter. This I regard as most im- 
portant. The House should not sidestep the 
issue of natural resource leadership by leav- 
ing it up to Senate resolution first or to 
possible Executive action which may or may 
not develop. 

In examining this measure, and indeed this 
entire thesis, one cannot escape several facts. 
First, that Presidential prerogative is in- 
volved to a high degree in the establish- 
ment of any White House Advisory Council, 
It is obvious that the President’s position 
must be ascertained. This, I suggest, might 
well be done by the Members of the House 
most deeply concerned with natural resource 
matters. 

Second, this bill concerns itself with an 
annual “Resources and Conservation Report 
of the President.” The intent here is not 
to secure a voluminous annual report cov- 
ering every facet of natural resources en- 
deaver each year. Rather, it is to focus the 
detailed analysis and professional thought 
of the Council and the President’s recom- 
mendations on the saliant resource problems 
of priority concern to the Nation. I would 
envision a report one year perhaps empha- 
sizing water development needs, develop- 
ment criteria and legislative and adminis- 
trative implementation; another year a re- 
port centering on irrigation policy with re- 
gard to surplus crop production or public 
land user policy, etc. 

Third, that the establishment of any spe- 
cial committees in the Congress such as 
this bill proposes namely the “Conference 
Committee on the Resources and Conserva- 
tion Report” is a delicate undertaking at 
best and perhaps not the most workable so- 
lution, particularly within the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Nevertheless, again the Con- 
gress must come to grips with the problem 
within the legislative sphere just as we must 
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expect the Executive to face up to the Na- 
tion’s needs for natural resource leadership, 

Finally, in closing let me only emphasize 
again that proliferation of our natural re- 
source effort grows greater across a broad 
sphere despite such excellent efforts as H.R. 
1111, the Water Resources Planning Act; 
that piecemeal solutions are simply not 
enough; that a progressive natural re- 
source policy predicated on development and 
wise use is the foundation for our future 
national growth; and that all of us concerned 
with these problems must act in concert, 
with provincial views set aside, for the na- 
tional good. 


“Trends in Transportation”—Address by 
Hon. Jennings Randolph, of West Vir- 
“ginia, Before Convention of National 

Limestone Institute, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record an interest- 
ing and searching speech on the subject 
“Trends in Transportation” delivered by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], before 
the 20th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Limestone Institute, Inc., held at 
the Statler Hilton Hotel in Washington, 
D.C., January 18, 1965. 

Senators who have the honor to serve 
with the Senator from West Virginia on 
the Committee on Public Works, which 
has jurisdiction of the Federal aid high- 
way program, are aware that his views 
are of great interest to the committee 
and certainly to the millions of people 
throughout the country who are vitally 
interested in transportation. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“TRENDS IN TRANSPORTATION’—AN ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, BEFORE THE 20TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, INC., WASHINGTON, 
D.C., STATLER HILTON, JANUARY 18, 1965 
Ladies and gentlemen, I’m very happy to- 

night to be with you, your president, Mr. 

Koch, the chairman of the board, Mr. Mesh- 

berger, Members of the Congress, and, of 

course, with all of you who are intensely in- 
terested in the future of America. 

Sitting at my right is Richard Raese, of 
Morgantown, W. Va. I refer to Mr. Raese 
that I may in a sense refer to all of you who 
are the policymakers in this vital industry. 
He is a director of this effective organization 
and is one of the business leaders in our 
State, just as you are in your State, as well 
as in the Republic. 

We were talking about the number of peo- 
ple who are employed in West Virginia di- 
rectly in the limestone and associated in- 
dustries. Mr. Raese told me that it was per- 
haps 4,000. And then we began to think of 
the processes in which lime participates, and 
we counted another 30,000 employees in our 
State. So approximately 34,000 or more per- 
sons, directly and indirectly, and their fami- 
lies are dependent, at least in large degree on 
this important enterprise in our State. Our 
State—and I must not be provincial—pro- 
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vides, of course, this product which goes into 
steel, into glass, into chemicals, into mining 
as rock dust, into cement, into agriculture, 
and importantly, into highways. 

I remember some 30 years ago when I first 
came to the Congress, there was being con- 
ducted in the district I was privileged to rep- 
resent, a survey on the so-called standard of 
living index. The interviews were concerned 
with such matters as the ownership of radios, 
bathtubs, and refrigerators, and the consum- 
er plans in purchasing and acquiring these 
products in the future. One interviewer be- 
came puzzled when he encountered an elder- 
ly lady who, though she owned not one of 
these products, stated that she planned to 
buy an automobile. He questioned further: 
“Why would you buy an automobile, when 
you don’t even own a bathtub?” Sonny,“ 
she replied, “you can’t go to town in a bath- 
tub.” ` 

This incident reflects a fundamental fact 
about American society—that “going to 
town” when you choose and in the way you 
choose is as vital a part of our style of life 
as indoor plumbing. The right to select is 
an important right in our democratic society: 
This is a precious freedom. We must not 
lose it. 

When I mention indoor plumbing, I re- 
call that there are many areas in our country 
where the needs are still very intense, where 
the Congress regardless of political prefer- 
ment is attempting, I hope validly and real- 
istically, as I know it is, to contribute to pro- 
grams that are not necessarily inspired from 
Washington, but are projects that spring 
from the heartbeats and the needs of the 
American people. 

American people possess a mobility that is 
characteristic of this country and of our 
frontiers. There was the barrier, of course, of 
the Allegheny Mountains in the latter part 
of the 18th century. It was no rarity for the 
family records after that time to reveal that 
each child—in a family of seven or eight 
was born in a different State. For as the 
frontier moved westward so did hundreds and 
thousands of families pack their belongings 
and move with it. 

There are Members of Congress here as 
your guests who will recall, from a study of 
the history of legislation in this country, the 
enactment by the Congress of the Union Pa- 
cific bill in 1862. And then the Conestoga 
wagons began to give way to the railroads 
as the principal means of transporting the 
‘western settlers. Thus, before the end of 
the 19th century, the western frontier as we 
knew it—-the physical frontier at least—had 
disappeared, and the railroad had become 
the chief instrument for extending American 
civilization and the scope of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment—I would not call it power of the 
U.S. Government because I do not like that 
choice of language—the scope of the U.S. 
Government crossed the land to the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

In a like manner, ladies and gentlemen, the 
automobile and our Federal highway system 
have been the main forces in this century 
for breaking down regional barriers and con- 
solidating the national unity for which the 
American people labored in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. The history of transportation in 
America—from the canals of the 18th cen- 
tury through the transcontinental railroads 
of the 19th century to the highways and air 
transport of the 20th century—is the parallel 
in the history of American civilization itself. 

I do not have pat answers, and in the 
presence of my colleagues of the Congress, 
naturally, I speak not with authority but as 
& student of these trends of transportation. 

We cannot be concerned, ladies and gentle- 
men, with only technical improvements in 
our transport system. On the contrary, 
future developments in transportation will 
be woven into the very fabric of our exist- 
ence, and will, as in the past, have a funda- 
mental and a positive influence on the tone 
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and the lives of all the people of the United 
States, and even the people of the other parts 
of the world. 

Now if we are to assure that our present 
and future transportation facilities truly 
serve the broader purposes of our society, 
actually in the breadth and scope of our 
future, we must perceive how new technol- 
ogies permeate other aspects of our national 
life. Even today, for example, we have not 
fully corrected the early errors of omission in 
planning for the utilization of the automo- 
bile in our communities and cities. 

Do you remember the early automobile? 
I recall in West Virginia we had a mountain 
called Tunnel Hill, and if you could go up in 
high gear it was an achievement. You re- 
member some hills in your countryside, per- 
haps, where if you didn’t have to throw the 
motor into second or low gear you came back 
home and boasted to your neighbors. And if 
you made a trip of 1 day without a puncture 
to a tire, didn’t you talk about that? You 
certainly did. 

But we do realize that the utilization of 
our automobiles into the community life— 
into the metropolitan life of America—is 
something that, very frankly, called for a be- 
lated effort—and it is that—in the develop- 
ment of the Interstate System of highways 
and defense roads in the United States. 

We've had mistakes in our prior highway 
systems. But by 1972 we will have com- 
pleted, we believe, a network of 41,000 miles 
in this Interstate System. In doing so we 
will have completed not only highways, but 
what I call “townless highways.” And by 
the same time we shall be well along in the 
development of towns without highways. 
And certainly there is a distinct difference. 

The cost of the national system of our 
interstate and defense highways will be at 
least $5.8 billion more than had previously 
been estimated. The anticipated total cost 
of the network will be $46.8 billion. 

We're now beginning to digest these esti- 
mates of the able Highway Administrator of 
the United States, Rex M. Whitton. And I 
think it is important for us to realize one 
statement that he made. Mr. Whitton said 
“the largest part of the increased costs re- 
sults from improvement in the Interstate 
System made to meet the public’s need for 
safer and better highway transportation.” I 
believe this is the essence of what the Con- 
gress itself has been doing. 

Members of Congress here will recall that 
in 1963 we believed that we must project our 
traffic needs 20 years beyond the project ap- 
proval date. And this was done. Prior to 
that time we had indicated that we were 
building our roads for the traffic of 1975. 
And so the Congress believed that we needed 
to build better highways—highways which 
more nearly serve the people of the United 
States. 

Therefore, on the congressional agenda this 
year, I think, will be the question of provid- 
ing for an increase through some type of 
taxes (I'l not attempt to be definitive to- 
night) to take care of the increased cost of 
the Interstate System. Of course, this will 
require extensive committee hearings, and 
I have a feeling that we may have raised 
deep-seated differences concerning methods 
of highway financing. Also, the Congress 
must act this year or the next, and I believe 
the earlier the better, on recommended 
changes in weights and measures on trucks 
operating on the Interstate System. I hope 
we will explore what we conceive to be the 
purpose of this system and its increasing 
role in our overall economy. As Walter Bel- 
sen of the American Trucking Association 
recently remarked in a perceptive commen- 
tary on our highway program, “We have never 
in our history had a viewpoint such as that 
of the Romans.” He was talking, of course, 
of the Romans who built the roads—the 
roads that as Rex Whitton today, in other 
language said, will meet increased needs and 
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will have a longer and better life to serve a 
growing and developing America. 

Senator Kari Munpt—with us this even- 
ing—I remember so well when I had the 
privilege of being with you and your gracious 
wife at an interparliamentary union meeting 
in Paris. We were talking about roads even 
as we flew above the Atlantic. You told me 
about a constituent who had conceived a 
poem which told of the strength and the 
durability of those Roman roads. You re- 
peated to me those lines: 


“Great roads the Romans built that men 
might meet, 
And walls to keep strong men apart—secure. 
Now centuries have gone, and in defeat 
The walls are fallen, but the roads endure.” 


And so, fellow builders of this era, in a 
very real way we cannot be frightened— 
although this is a problem and the Members 
of the Congress recognize it and you recog- 
nize it—of how we shall meet the financing, 
the increased cost of the construction of 
the Interstate System before 1972. We are 
building, not for a day or a year; we are 
building for the future. 

Dramatic figures were recently released by 
our Bureau of Census. When I think of the 
Bureau of the Census I recall that today 
there are 50 statisticians in the Bureau of 
Census doing the job that 4,200 employees 
did 15 years ago. Senator FRANK CARLSON, 
my esteemed colleague of our Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, has been studying 
with me some of the computer methods 
which have been brought into government 
itself. He knows, as well as others in this 
audience, that we are spending in this fiscal 
year in 1965, approximately $165 million on 
computers for the U.S. Government. And 
so, this is a different time in which we are 
living—a time of dramatic transition, 

The machine not only is a process of build- 
ing or constructing, but the machine is a 
decisionmaker. That's why we realize that 
we are in this period of change. We cannot 
overlook it in the discussion of our highway 
system. A lady wrote me recently. She said 
simply this: “I don’t want no change.” But 
she, as well as all Americans, must accept 
change, and we will be the better if we un- 
derstand it. 

The Bureau of the Census has released 
figures for 100 standard metropolitan areas 
with over a 250,000 population. The data 
shows that slightly less than half the work- 
ers in a typical metropolitan area live and 
work in the central city. Approximately one- 
fourth vote, live, and work in the suburbs. 
Of the remainder who commute, 16 percent 
commute from the central city. This rep- 
resents, in fact, a vastly different pattern of 
urban movement than that implied by what 
we've had as a traditional concept of our 
urban-suburban movement in the United 
States. President Lyndon Johnson recog- 
nizes this change and he has a new concept 
of the magnitude of the job to be done. 

These centrifugal forces will continue to 
operate at an accelerated pace. The popu- 
lation in the central cities of the United 
States will increase from 58 million in 1960, 
to 78 million persons by 1980, and our subur- 
ban population during the same period will 
skyrocket from 55 to 105 million. And 
urban motor vehicle travel will disclose an 
even greater percentage increase—from 332 
billion vehicle-miles in 1960 to 859 billion 
vehicle-miles in 1980. 

Thus, a major challenge after completion 
of this system will be, I believe, the necessity 
to provide adequate facilities for the non- 
radial metropolitan automobile travel. This 
will require 16,000 miles of urban freeways, 
of which only slightly more than half will be 
provided by the present Interstate System. 

Of the 41,000 miles of this network, we 
have already completed and opened to traffic 
approximately 19,000 miles. The other 
mileage is in the process of right-of-way, 
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engineering, and construction. And so this 
program is not completed, and there is a very 
definite challenge and there are many prob- 
lems arising almost daily, but we can com- 
plete the construction by the target date of 
the act of 1956. 

I know there is a genuine desire in your 
business, and among roadbuilders and cer- 
tainly in the State highway departments, for 
official congressional expression as to what 
direction our highway program is to take in 
1972. Are we doing this job and then sum- 
marily drop it? This is something to ponder. 
I believe, of course, that we must move 
forward with the development not only in 
one sphere of our national life, but certainly 
in this sphere, though we must in no ways 
be timid. We must make an all-out con- 
tinuing frontal attack on the problem of 
moving our people safely throughout Amer- 
ica—for recreation, for jobs, for life itself. 

My friend with whom I served in the House 
of Representatives, GEORGE FALLON, chairman 
of the Public Works Committee, is present. 
Mr. FaLLon and an equally good Member of 
the Congress, Senator Pat McNamara, of 
Michigan, who heads the Senate Public 
Works Committee, do not agree. Representa- 
tive FALLON believes that we need Congress 
to spell out the intent of a study beyond 1972. 
Senator McNamara is of the view that such 
legislation is unn in light of the 
specific and general statutory authority of 
the Department of Commerce (Bureau of 
Public Roads) to conduct this type of co- 
operative study with the States. 

Though I appreciate the psychological and 
symbolic significance of having the Congress 
on record in this matter, Senator McNaMara's 
view is sustained by a reading of title 23 of 
the United States Code. 

A post-1972 study is being conducted and 
no doubt will be continued even though we 
have no congressional sanction for the study 
to go forward. I would further add that a 
congressional request, at least with respect 
to reporting deadlines for the executive 
branch, does not necessarily carry a magical 
effect. 

In the 1956 Highway Act, for example, the 
Congress directed the Secretary of Commerce 
to report on vehicle weights and measures 
not later than March 1, 1959. Last August— 
5% years late—the Department of Commerce 
got around to reporting to the Hill. And so 
there’s no magic, is there, in the Congress 
sanctioning the study, with a report to be 
made by a certain time? 

The fact is—as I draw to a conclusion— 
the realities of the population growth and 
the economic and social needs of our Nation 
will largely govern our highway program after 
1972. Congress will, I am convinced, meet 
responsibly this challenge in accordance with 
the national needs when the data are 
supplied. 

We live in a world of mushrooming popu- 
lation. Communist China with 670 million 
persons; India with 430 million persons; 
Communist Russia with 235 million; the 
United States with 192 million persons; In- 
donesia with 175 million and on and on 
mount the figures. And the world rate of an 
increase in population moves ahead 65 mil- 
lion persons a year. 

Yes, this is a world of people. We must 
accelerate, therefore, the rate of construc- 
tion of the Interstate System of highways in 
the United States. We must give more atten- 
tion to the impact on esthetic values and the 
conservation of land and water resources. 
And our cities of over 50,000 must, in ac- 
cordance with this Highway Act of 1962, 
develop those continuous and comprehensive 
planning programs by the middle of 1965, if 
they are to receive Federal funds. 

Our urban interstate program offers an 
unparalleled opportunity for remodeling 
large portions of our cities. The value of 
urban freeways in conjunction with slum 
clearance and urban renewal has already 
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been demonstrated in Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
There are other cities where the programs 
move forward as well. 

Equally important, however, is our un- 
fulfilled responsibility to stimulate low- 
income rental ‘housing for slum residents 
displaced by urban renewal and freeway con- 
struction programs. It is my hope that the 
Members of Congress, in both House and 
Senate, will act affirmatively to meet this 
challenge in the present 89th Congress. 

I am convinced that our national view, 
as presently expressed does not adequately 
embrace the full potentialities of the high- 
way program and its impact on the economic, 
the social, the recreational, and the esthetic 
considerations which are so necessary in 
our times. As we study in committee how 
to meet the increased costs of the Interstate 
System we're going to come to grips with 
these needs which I have mentioned. And 
so in the light of the projected growth of our 
population, the constantly increasing stand- 
ards of living in America, and the critical 
role that automotive transportation occupies 
in our national concept and in our national 
economy, it is imperative, I believe—and the 
Congress recognizes it—that there is an 
area of activity and leadership for the Fed- 
eral Government—in cooperation with State 
governments and with many segments of 
private industry as well. 

Now I close with this expression of thanks 
to Bob Koch and his staff. I think that you 
have the right to know, ladies and gentlemen, 
that the membership of the Congress of the 
United States is appreciative of the counsel 
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of trained persons who understand your prob- 
lems and the problems of other segments of 
industry and who come to the Congress and 
talk to us and counsel with us. I will say 
to you, President Koch, that you and your 
associates have never pressured the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Those of you in this industry—individually 
as well as through an excellent and adequate 
staff—come to your Congress. Let us hear 
from you. I think I have at least a right 
and responsibility tonight to say for all Mem- 
bers of Congress, that we want you to come 
to us before the fact, not after the fact. Give 
us the information which you have before 
hearings have gone too far—or at least until 
a bill has been reported from subcommit- 
tee or committee and then brought to the 
Senate or House floors for actual voting up 
or down—perhaps the adoption of sometimes 
hastily conceived amendments. You have 
done this, President Koch. 

Chairman Meshberger, and to all you who 
are here, this isn’t a pleasantry. I believe 
it’s vitally important that you continue to 
give us earlier, rather than later, your coun- 
sel and guidance, as well as your support 
when you believe the cause is in the national 
interest. 

As we move forward in these days and 
months and years ahead, workers in factory 
and field and farm—workers, yes, in Govern- 
ment—let us realize that tomorrow will be 
a good tomorrow as today has been a good 
today and yesterday was also good. And 
tomorrow will be a good tomorrow if we but 
know how to use it. And represented in this 
meeting are the leaders, as I have said, in 
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your industry who will help the Congress 
of the United States in its proper role to build 
a better America. Working together the task 
will be easier and surer of accomplishment. 


Public Issues Poll Results, Fourth 
District, Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD HUTCHINSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 8, 1965 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
February I polled the people of Michi- 
gan’s Fourth Congressional District on 
several current issues, including medi- 
care, Federal aid to education, the one- 
man, one-vote principle of apportion- 
ment, foreign aid, and our course in Viet- 
nam. In round numbers, 140,000 ques- 
tionnaires were distributed and 18,000 
were returned—an unusually large per- 
centage of response. 

Replies were tabulated and compiled 
by an independent data processing firm 
in the Washington area. In order that 
the results may be known I include them 
at this point in the RECORD: 


Yes No 
answer 
25.2 71.9 2.9 
33.2 63.4 3.4 
37.5 59.2 3.3 
32.2 64.6 3.2 
57.7 37.6 4.7 
558 b; ig lof nd ai or” Sie 7 ma 
rh anes gr prova 0 avior“ 
in effect, ppoi term. In view of the vith ager power being exercised by the Court, would you favor a constitutional change 
e a Jp ed a ere py e e . Te 77.6 19.5 2.9 
8. 11 yews 2 the apa coin shortage and the comparative scarcity of silver, would you favor coinage of money from other metals, such as a 5 5 
d aluminum’ ý i 
9. wont Son favor an increase in the Federal minimum a nRT A cd $1.25 bee hour) to $2 per hour? 26.6 70.8 26 
10. Would you favor a reduction in the standard work c ² ono ve uncon d ai cote 26.7 70.7 2.6 
11. Should the Federal Government require States to apportion both houses of thelr legislatures 75 a strict r ee 32.2 62.3 5. 5 
12. Should the wy and county governing boards (city councils and commissions, county boards of supervisors) be apportioned on the same, 33.3 58.9 7.8 
ict Dont 
13. g our in tion laws be changed to provide for admission of aliens on the basis of their skills rather than the country from which 1 ine 26 
M. In Vietnam mm which course do you advocate: , iia Gh PS OF Nh AE CM ere OFT GEM ere Ae Percent i i 7 
ithdrawal o nt military support IED UY 
Advise the South Vietnam Govertnent to seek a negotiated peace with the Vietcong? — 41.9 
8 commitment of American men and materiel to an all-out campaign to rid Saath Vietnam of Communists7 — 1 55 
ING a Soe cin da a poten tinh nde EE a canned haat pnarabsabocenesesusetsnbbnarelnesulenssnsapnemernqoononasenson pag) Y 
15. Would you 12 elimination of gold backing for U.S. currency? . 2 iane 10.9 80.4 8.7 


16. W will be spending about $3.25 b 
‘00 much? 

About right? 

Not enough?_ 

No answer... 


on on — 2 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D:D., quoted this verse of Scripture: 
Mark 6: 34: And Jesus saw much people, 
and was moved with compassion toward 
them. 

Let us pray. 


Most merciful and gracious God, grant 
that this Lenten season, in which there 
is so much internal and international 


struggle and strife, we may center our 
thoughts upon our blessed Lord whose 
healing compassion alone is equal to our 
temporal needs and our immortal long- 
ings. 

We thank Thee for our Master and 
Saviour who never looked upon the vast 
multitude with contempt or mere curi- 
osity but with a tide of moving compas- 
sion as He thought of their aching hearts 
and bewildered minds. 

The record of His life shows that He 
always sought to create within mankind 
a new spirit which would blossom and 
bear fruits in new desires and aspirations 


in new endeavors and enthusiasms for 
the more abundant life. 

Help us to receive the Lenten blessing 
that will cool our feverish anxiety and 
encourage us to carry on with those bur- 
dens and needs which perhaps no other 
mortal knows ought about and which are 


exclusively our own. 
Hear usin Christ’sname. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 45) entitled “An act to amend the 
Inter-American Development Bank Act 
to authorize the United States to partici- 
pate in an increase in the resources of 
the Fund for Special Operations of the 
Inter-American Development Bank.” 


AMERICA OUTRAGED BY SICKEN- 
ING EVENTS IN ALABAMA 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, America 
is rightly outraged by Sunday’s sicken- 
ing events in the State of Alabama. 
And we in Congress should be equally 
outraged and awakened from our 
lethargic attitude toward complete pro- 
tection of individuals be they in the 
sovereign country of South Vietnam or 
the sovereign State of Alabama. 

The despicable actions of officials 
sworn to protect the rights of citizens 
serves only to strengthen the contention 
that the Federal Government must im- 
mediately end its timid approach to the 
racists who do not hesitate to rain their 
brutal clubs and whips on helpless men, 
women, and children. 

I urge the President not to lend com- 
fort to the likes of Governor Wallace by 
hesitancy in insuring the safety of 
Americans exercising their first amend- 
ment right to petition for redress of 
grievances. Past events in the Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy . administrations 
have demonstrated that ample statutory 
authority exists for application of Fed- 
eral force. However, if the President is 
convinced that no such authority can 
be applied in these situations, then I 
am prepared to join any of my colleagues 
in drafting legislation that would set up 
a special force of U.S. marshals whose 
sole purpose would be to step into situa- 
tions where local law enforcement 
agencies either cannot or will not 
guarantee the safety of individuals. 

There must be no timidity in deference 
to tyrants who hide behind a cloak of 
“States rights” or other overworked 
excuse for the oppression of minorities. 

Our great country has largely over- 
come the bigots who in past years preyed 
on the Catholics, the Irish, the Italians, 
the Mormons, the Jews, and any other 
element that fell under ill-founded sus- 
picion and fear. I urge our President 
to help us now to protect the brave citi- 
zens who today carry on the struggle for 
civil rights of Negroes in fulfillment of 
their total emancipation. 


THE CRISIS IN SELMA, ALA. 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, today 
at the close of business we are going to 
have a special order of 1 hour to address 
ourselves to a problem that continues to 
plague this country—the use of vio- 
lence to deny American citizens their 
constitutional rights. The recent events 
in Selma, Ala., and most particularly 
those of last Sunday, are only the latest 
illustrations of this crisis situation. 

During the last few weeks both nation- 
wide and worldwide attention has been 
drawn to the violence and lawlessness 
which reigns in Alabama regarding the 
efforts of American citizens to gain their 
right to vote. Sunday we had a very 
brutal and glaring example of violence 
used to suppress another basic right of 
American citizens—the rights guar- 
anteed by the first amendment to seek 
legal redress of grievances by exercis- 
ing the constitutional rights of free 
speech and peaceful assembly. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that a great num- 
ber of my colleagues will be present at 
the close of business today to join in 
our expression of utmost concern over 
the crisis in Alabama. The people in 
our respective districts are already ex- 
pressing their concern by both their 
words and actions. Surely we in this 
body should join with them so that the 
indignation over the tragedy of Selma 
may be clearly and forcefully expressed 
both throughout the country and also 
in this great Hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


AIRLINE FARES 


Mr. VANIK, Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in yester- 
day’s hewspapers, my attention was di- 
rected to two transcontinental airline 
advertisements. One paid for by Amer- 
ican Airlines and its passengers utilized 
190 inches of newspaper advertising 
space to make the point: 

An Astrojet carries 124 passengers—we 
can't think of a single movie they’d all like. 


The next was a 165-inch ad paid for 
by Trans World Airlines and its passen- 
gers with this caption: 

How do you like your movies?—On a small 
television monitor and always in black and 
white or the way you see movies in the 
theatre on a big, wide screen, and color 
movies in color. 


Obviously both airlines are overlook- 
ing the fact that the fundamental con- 
cern of the air traveler is safety, price, 
speed, and comfort in just about that 
order. Since current Civil Aeronautics 
Board regulations and methods elimi- 
nate price competition it appears that 
the airlines are again engaged in “en- 
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tertainment warfare.” Frankly, if ei- 
ther of these airlines was allowed to 
reduce its fares by the cost of this non- 
sense, and reduce the round-trip rate 
without movies or selective. stereophonic 
music, it would get all the business. 
Transportation is still the primary func- 
tion of the airlines. 


PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Flood Control Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Public Works be permitted 
to sit this afternoon during general de- 
bate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL REGISTRATION OFFICES 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
again urge the President of the United 
States to mobilize the forces of the Fed- 
eral Government to protect those who 
are only exercising their constitutional 
rights in Alabama. Federal troops 
should be dispatched immediately to pro- 
tect those citizens, and the Justice De- 
partment should use its full and present 
powers to curb police brutality. 

Congress must act to insure once and 
for all the right of every American citizen 
to vote, or admit segregationists are more 
powerful than constitutional principles. 

The outrageous and shocking conduct 
of the Governor of Alabama and the 
brutality of the sheriff of Dallas County, 
have made clear the glaring inadequacy 
of the present civil rights laws to stop 
the disenfranchisement of American 
citizens. 

Today I am introducing a voting rights 
bill which will cover all elections—local, 
State, and Federal. It would make it 
mandatory for the President to create 
Federal registration offices and to ap- 
point Federal registrars where either the 
Commission on Civil Rights or the Fed- 
eral district court finds that the right 
to register has been denied because of 
race, color, or national origin. The Fed- 
eral registrars would issue certificates of 
registration and oversee elections. 

This bill would completely eliminate 
literacy and constitution interpretation 
tests as well as poll taxes. Yesterday 
the Supreme Court correctly character- 
ized these so-called literacy tests and 
other devices as traps—not tests. 

The U.S. courts would be empowered 
to void any election—except a presiden- 
tial election—in which registration cer- 
tificates were not recognized and required 
to do so where 50 or more persons were 
denied the right to vote. 

Mr. Speaker, immediate and effective 
legislation is necessary to make the right 
to vote a reality for all Americans. If 
the Civil Rights Commission can make 
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a finding requiring the President to ap- 
point voting registrars, Federal judges 
such as Judge Cox will no longer be able 
to stand in the way of the fulfillment of 
the Constitution. 

This afternoon, Mr. Speaker, I have 
obtained a special order to explain fully 
this bill. 


SELMA, ALA. 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
was with disbelief that I witnessed on 
television the storm troopers in Selma 
walking over the defenseless citizens of 
that community. 

How can we criticize totalitarian gov- 
ernments and their treatment of citizens 
when free Americans are brutalized as 
those in Selma were treated by the 
authorities? 

How long can we permit this condition 
to continue? May we permit technical 
questions to interfere with the protec- 
tion of our people? May we accept 
such excuses as have been offered for 
this brutality? 

I call upon the President and the At- 
torney General to take appropriate ac- 
tion in the circumstances so that no 
longer will the shame of Selma hang 
over our heads. 

As a law-abiding government, it is our 
obligation to make certain that lawless- 
ness is treated the same wherever it 
occurs. 

Where local governments are unable 
or unwilling to maintain order, it is in- 
cumbent upon the Federal authorities to 
take over. 

Mr. Speaker, it must be apparent that 
that is the situation in Selma, Ala., 
today. 


SELMA, ALA. 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 
events of the past 48 hours in the “no 
man’s land” between Selma and Mont- 
gomery, Ala., have conclusively proved 
that the Governor and the government 
of the State of Alabama are morally and 
intellectually corrupt. They have proven 
that they are incapable of understanding 
American democracy and the responsi- 
bilities of American government. 

It is presently being argued by con- 
stitutional lawyers and legal experts that 
there are or may be inhibitions on the 
intervention by the Federal Government 
in situations such as this, with Federal 
troop support or Federal marshal per- 
sonnel. Frankly I doubt this, but I do 
offer one area of Federal action in which 
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the executive branch and the Congress 
have unquestioned authority. I have to- 
day called upon the President of the 
United States to forthwith close all mili- 
tary establishments in the State of Ala- 
bama. He has this power, and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of this House 
has the authority with which to sustain 
those decisions. Among the establish- 
ments I have recommended to be closed 
are: 
ARMY 

Class 1 installations: Fort McClellan, 
Anniston, Ala.; Fort Rucker, Daleville, 
Ala. 

Class 2 installations: Anniston Army 
Depot, Bynum, Ala.; Phosphate Develop- 
ment Works, Muscle Shoals, Ala.; Red- 
stone Arsenal, Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 

AIR FORCE 


Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, Ala.; 
Craig Air Force Base, Selma, Ala.; Gunter 
Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala.; Max- 
well Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala. 

I am not suggesting this action as re- 
taliation, but I am certain it will serve 
notice on other Governors and State offi- 
cials that we will not support the econ- 
omy or the local governments in those 
communities where elected public officials 
act from malicious passion and not 
reason. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISION AU- 
THORIZING LIMITATION OF 
STATE DELEGATIONS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, civil rights 
legislation has never been before a com- 
mittee on which I have been a member, 
and I have refrained from making any 
remarks about it in all the years I have 
been here. 

But what happened in Alabama on 
Sunday, it seems to me, would impel any 
American to speak up, and I am not going 
to speak up to ask that the President 
do something or that the administration 
do something. We ought to do it our- 
selves, because the Constitution says 
that any State which refuses a substan- 
tial majority of its citizens the right to 
vote shall have its delegation in the 
House cut down, and we ought to do what 
the Constitution says, what is our ob- 
ligation and our moral right. We ought 
to cut the number of the Alabama dele- 
gation in half; and I am ready and will- 
ing to vote to do exactly that. 


SELMA, ALA. 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the out- 
rage that has been committed in Selma, 
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Ala., by State and local officials vio- 
lates conscience and the Constitution. I 
urge the President and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice to take steps, which I 
believe are authorized, to protect the 
rights of Negroes in Alabama. 

It is plain that the first amendment of 
the U.S. Constitution has been violated. 
The first amendment guarantees “the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances.” This inalienable 
right, coupled with the 14th amend- 
ment, provides the basis for Federal 
jurisdiction. The 14th amendment is a 
prohibition against any State abridging 
the “privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States” and against denials 
by any State of “life, liberty, or property 
without the due process of law,” or “the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

These constitutional provisions are re- 
inforced by sections 1981 and 1983 of 
title 42 of the United States Code, and 
by section 332 of title 10, under which 
the President is authorized to intervene 
“whenever he considers that unlawful 
obstructions, combinations, or assem- 
blages make it impracticable to enforce 
the laws of the United States by the 
ordinary course of judicial proceedings.” 

Mr. Speaker, the performance of police 
Officials in Selma, Ala., clearly indicates 
that this was not just a local police 
problem but was rather a violent display 
of brutality against a peaceable assem- 
blage and the right of free speech as 
guaranteed by the U.S. Constitution. 


THE RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the ba- 
sic rights of citizenship which are in- 
volved in the events transpiring in Selma, 
Ala., namely the right to register and to 
vote—have attracted the attention of the 
entire Nation. The denial of registra- 
tion and voting rights is quite apparent 
to the Members of this House, as re- 
ported earlier by those who visited coun- 
ties in Alabama where registration of 
Negroes has been substantially denied. 

What could be more consistent with 
our fundamental American right of peti- 
tion than that exercised by those who 
have organized and taken part in peace- 
able and nonviolent demonstrations? 
Those who have gathered and marched 
have caused no harm and, on the con- 
trary, they have explained their prob- 
lem in a dramatic, effective, and entirely 
peaceful way. 

The brutality inflicted upon certain of 
these citizens by persons purporting to 
act as law-enforcement officers in Ala- 
bama is abhorrent to the consciences and 
morals of Americans everywhere. I pro- 
test this shocking display in behalf of an 
unlawful and unconstitutional end, and 
in disregard of the decency, respect, and 
good judgment which should be axio- 
matic with law enforcement officials 
under such circumstances. 
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Jam proud to have sponsored legisla- 
tion aimed at correcting the -abuses 
which haye clearly occurred in the denial 
of the right to register and to vote 
H.R. 5409. In addition, I urge that the 
responsible citizens of Alabama insist 
upon recognition by their public officials 
of the rights of citizens of whatever color 
to peacefully assemble and demonstrate. 
If it appears—as it does appear today 
that the local and State officials of Ala- 
bama are unable—or unwilling—to pre- 
serve and protect the rights of all of 
their citizens and all who are lawfully 
within their State then it is clearly in- 
cumbent upon the Federal Government 
to resort to such means as may be neces- 
sary to defend and protect those persons 
in the exercise of their inalienable rights 
of citizenship. 


AMENDING THE INTERNAL SECU- 
RITY ACT OF 1950 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there. objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 by the addition of 
certain provisions for injunctions against 
Communist organizations. This act may 
be cited as, “the Russian Organization 
Control Act of 1965 in the United States 
of America.” ‘This is the third time in as 
many Congresses that I have submitted 
this bill, Mr. Speaker. It changes the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950 
and, if as in the past (or as a precedent) , 
it will be referred to the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. It has 
been updated in view of recent findings 
and counterfindings of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and I find 
it in order. It is high time that this or 
similar legislation was passed in order to 
solve our problems and in recognition of 
the situation inside this Nation. 

I would commend to the distinguished 
chairman and the members of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities a se- 
rious consideration of this bill, and I 
hope that in this Congress we may con- 
sider it on the floor of the House. I 
further commend it to my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives and the 
Congress of the United States assembled. 


HORTON RESOLUTION FOR HOUSE 
STAFF ID CARDS 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. é 

The SPEAKER.. Is there objection 
to. the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, at the 
opening of this session, we again were 
reminded of the need to strengthen and 
improve the security precautions in and 
around the House. 


CxI——279 
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I understand that steps have been 
taken to enlarge the security force that 
is stationed at the five entrances to the 
Chamber of the House of Representa- 
tives. It is hoped that the addition of 
these security officers will serve to insure 
proper protection from pranksters and 
potentially dangerous individuals. 

I wholeheartedly concur with these 
precautions; and in addition, I feel it 
would be useful to initiate an identifica- 
tion system for our staff members and 
for the staff employed by the House of 
Representatives. 

This arrangement is not proposed with 
the idea of requiring an ID card to be 
displayed upon entering the Capitol 
buildings; rather, it would be helpful for 
a staff member to be able easily to iden- 
tify himself should an emergency arise 
requiring a security officer to question 
him. As it now stands, our staff mem- 
bers have no ID card which quickly 
identifies them as employees of the 
House of Representatives or of a Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

The provision of some kind of ID card 
would also be in line with the standard 
practice of many Government agencies 
who use this type of system to identify 
readily their respective employees. 

Certainly, in view of the pressing need 
for increased security in the Capitol, a 
House ID card should be helpful to 
both the employee and the security offi- 
cers in the House Chamber. 

I respectfully urge that such a system 
be incorporated as soon as possible, and 
to that end I have introduced today a 
resolution authorizing cards of identifi- 
cation to be furnished on the request of 
any Member, the Speaker, any other 
elected officer of the House, or committee 
chairmen. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture have until midnight to 
file a report on the bill H.R. 5721. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


BASIC COMPENSATION OF ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS TO CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 258) and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. RES. 258 

Resolved, That, effective March 1, 1965, 
there shall be payable from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives, until 
otherwise provided by law, an amount which 
will permit the payment of basic compensa- 
tion per annum, at a rate not in excess of 
the highest amount which, together with 
additional compensation authorized by law, 
will not exceed the maximum rate authorized 
by the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
to the administrative assistant of each of 
the following: 

(1) the Speaker of the House; 

(2) the majority leader of the House; 

(3) the minority leader of the House; 
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(4) the majority whip of the House; 

(5) the minority whip of the House; 

(6) each Member of the House who has 
served as Speaker of the House; and 

(7) each Member of the House who has 
served as majority leader, and as minority 
leader, of the House. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TRAGIC OUTRAGE IN SELMA, ALA. 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, all Amer- 
icans were shocked at the outrage per- 
petrated in Selma, Ala., when citizens 
seeking to peacefully demonstrate their 
grievances were met head on by a group 
of armed police and subjected to tear gas 
and police brutality, It is almost un- 
believable that such an occurrence could 
happen in the year 1965, in the United 
States of America. 

It is about time that the Congress of 
the United States and the President of 
the United States faced reality. 

The reality is that almost every State 
in this Union is making a sincere effort 
in spite of local differences to conform 
to the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. One of the excep- 
tions is the State of Alabama. 

The Governor of Alabama has made it 
abundantly clear that he will not follow 
the law of the land and regrettably the 
political, spiritual, and civic leaders of 
Alabama are willing to let him get away 
with it. The time has come, in my judg- 
ment, when the Members of Congress 
from Alabama, when the clergy of Ala- 
bama, when the thinking people of Ala- 
bama should in unmistakable terms let 
the Governor and all who stand with him 
know that they are Americans first and 
as such want to obey the law of the land 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

It has now become abundantly clear 
by the occurrences in Selma, Ala., that 
the Federal Government must intervene. 
I have personally written to the Attorney 
General. I hope that positive, affirma- 
tive, and courageous action will be forth- 
coming from the Federal Government to 
make certain that there is no reoccur- 
rence of the tragic outrage perpetrated 
in Selma, Ala., on Sunday. 


SELMA, ALA. 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent developments in Selma, Ala., fill one 
with a sense of shock and dismay. 

Those who are prevented from voting 
because of race have justice and reason 
on their side. Nor should these persons 
be prohibited from peaceable assemblage 
in the drive to secure their constitutional 
rights. 

The officials who contest this proposi- 
tion are causing the shame and hope- 
lessness of violence. How can this 
happen in a presumably civilized nation, 
ruled by law, where the individual is en- 
dowed intrinsically with God-given 
rights? 

Developments point to the absolute 
necessity of new voting legislation to 
better protect persons denied this ele- 
mentary prerogative. We have legisla- 
tion now pending in the House, with 
which I am privileged to be identified; 
nothing should prevent swift delibera- 
tion and early enactment. 

Moreover, if events move ever more 
precariously toward sustained lawless- 
ness, the Federal Government—has the 
responsibility to protect innocent lives 
against the violence flowing from unlaw- 
ful command. 

I ask all competent authority to reap- 
praise their obligation in the face of 
recklessness and the continued denial 
of rights to our Negro minority. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 30] 

Ashbrook Greigg Rogers, Tex. 
Bandstra Grider Roosevelt 
Belcher Hagan, Ga. Scheuer 
Bennett Hanna Scott 
Blatnik Harsha Shriver 
Broyhill, Va. Holifield Sikes 
Clark Holland Steed 
Diggs Leggett Teague, Tex. 
Dyal McDowell Thompson, La. 
Farnsley Macdonald Toll 

rd, Morse Utt 

Gerald R. Multer Widnall 
Friedel Nix Wilis 
Gibbons Powell 
Grabowski Roberts 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KeocH). On this rollcall 394 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 2, DRUG ABUSE CONTROL 
AMENDMENTS OF 1965 
Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 

rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 

up the resolution (H. Res. 254) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
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the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
2) to protect the public health and safety by 
amending the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act to establish special controls for 
depressant and stimulant drugs, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed four hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
without the intervention of any point of 
order the substitute amendment recom- 
mended by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce now in the bill and such 
substitute for the purpose of amendment 
shall be considered under the five-minute 
rule as an original bill. At the conclusion of 
such consideration the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit with or with- 
out instructions. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DE- 
LANEY] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SmrrH] and I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 254 
makes in order consideration of H.R. 2. 

Mr, Speaker, the purpose of this legis- 
lation is to control and regulate the sale 
and distribution of “pep pills” and 
“goofballs” and a host of other depres- 
sant and stimulant drugs which, when 
abused, can poison the mind and gen- 
erate dangerous antisocial behavior. 

Mr. Speaker, in the other body, Sen- 
ator Dopp’s Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency has, during the 
past 4 years, conducted extensive hear- 
ings on this subject. We are indebted 
to him for bringing the attention of the 
American public to the serious problem 
which now confronts us. 

The illegal distribution of these drugs 
has reached astronomical proportions. 
We now count the unlawful sale of them 
in billions. 

The most tragic aspect of this problem 
is that our youth are particularly 
susceptible to the temptation to use and 
abuse these drugs. In numerous in- 
stances crimes of violence have been 
perpetrated by teenagers and young 
adults under the narcotic effect of these 
drugs, and the use and abuse is not lim- 
ited to youth from slum areas, it is also 
prevalent among the children of white- 
collar families. 

In addition, it has been established 
that acute barbiturate poisoning is now 
the most common cause of death from 
any solid poison or any poison except 
carbon monoxide gas. 

The widespread demand and the easy 
accessibility to large quantities of “pep 
pills” and “goofballs” and the inade- 
quacy of the present law have resulted in 
a booming business not only for the drug 
manufacturers but also for the criminal 
element in our society. 

This measure, among other things, 
imposes a recordkeeping and registra- 
tion requirement on those involved in 
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the chain of distribution of these drugs. 

It makes the failure to keep records or 

permit inspection an unlawful act. It 

makes possession of these drugs a crime. 

It permits the Food and Drug Admin- 

istration inspectors to carry firearms 

and gives them arrest and seizure powers. 

It imposes stiffer penalties for violation 

of the bill’s provisions. This bill, how- 

ever, is not a cure-all. It is a step in 
the right direction. It will provide Food 
and Drug authorities with more effective 
tools with which to combat this pressing 
problem, and it will to a considerable de- 
gree, confine the distribution of these 
drugs to legitimate channels of trade. 

The bill has been unanimously re- 
ported from the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
has also received the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Committee on Rules. 

The rule here provides for 4 hours of 
general debate under an open rule, and 
I urge the adoption of this rule, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
use. 
Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 254 
will provide an open rule with 4 hours 
of general debate for the consideration 
of H.R. 2, the bill entitled “Drug Abuse 
Control Amendments of 1965.” 

Mr. Speaker, the able gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DELANEY] explained this 
bill in a very fine and thorough manner. 
I agree with his statements and asso- 
ciate myself with his remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time, but I will say to the gentleman 
from New York that I do not have any 
requests for time. 

Mr, DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
O'NEILL]. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would be remiss if I did not 
take the floor at this time and congratu- 
late Senator THomas Dopp of Connec- 
ticut who has been a pioneer in this field. 
For the last 4% years he and his com- 
mittee have been making an intensive 
study and have an excellent report on 
this subject. I am well aware of the 
problem involved here because it con- 
fronts today the youth in the college 
areas of this country and we have a prob- 
lem within our own city. I think the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is to be congratulated for this 
excellent report which I believe is a step 
in the proper direction virtually to curb 
the vicious drug peril which is sweeping 
the Nation. 

I am happy to incorporate some of the 
remarks of the learned and capable 
Senator from Connecticut. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp ON 
INTRODUCTION OF A BILL To CONTROL THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF HABIT-FORMING BAR- 
BITURATES AND AMPHETAMINE DRUGS 
Mr. President, on October 8, 1962, here on 

the floor of the Senate, I outlined my at- 

tempts over a 16-month period of the 87th 

Congress to obtain the passage of a piece of 

legislation which I consider vital to the 

welfare of our young people. I outlined the 
need for stronger Federal controls of the 

“dangerous drugs” by documenting the 

staggering increases in juvenile addiction to 

these so-called “pep pills” and goofballs.“ 
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I proposed a bill that would make a series 
of the stimulant drugs subject to the pro- 
visions of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, the barbiturate drugs were also 
included in this bill, as they are used illegally 
by juveniles in great quantities for purposes 
of chemically altering the nervous system. 
These , the barbiturates, produce a 
habituation that is as severe and as self- 
destructive as the narcotic drugs. 

While the solution to this problem is not 
easy, I felt that a giant stride toward a 
solution could be made by amending the 
law to make possible realistic law enforce- 
ment. The sale of these drugs without a 
prescription is already illegal, but no effec- 
tive and organized attack on these illegal 
sales can be made unless law enforcement 
officials know exactly where and in what 
quantities these drugs are being produced 
and to whom they are being shipped for 
resale. 

The provisions in my bill met this need by 
providing: 

1. That manufacturers, compounders, and 
processors of barbiturates and amphetamines 
be required to register their names and ad- 
dresses with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

2. That manufacturers and others engaged 
in receiving or disposing of such drugs be re- 
quired to keep records of the quantities of 
such drugs they handle and make these rec- 
ords available to food and drug inspectors. 

3. That adequate authority be given to 
drug inspectors to inspect establishments, 
inventory stocks, vehicles, and other facilities 
relevant to the proper investigation of the 
disposal of drugs. 

In emphasizing the seriousness of the of- 
fense, I raised the penalties from the present 
$1,000 fine and 1 year in jail to $2,000 fine 
and 2 years in jail. In addition, I called for 
more severe penalties for repeaters and those 
found selling to children and teenagers. 

In my October statement to the Senate, I 
presented the results of our hearings which 
were held in our two major population cen- 
ters, Los Angeles and New York City, in 
which witness after witness in monotonous 
repetition told of the availability and abuse 
of these drugs in all sections of these cities, 
among all classes of people, and among all 
types of youth. In spite of my efforts as 
chairman of the Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee, however, no action was taken on 
the proposed legislation in the 87th Con- 
gress. 

I further stated that with the new Con- 
gress, I hoped to get a quick start toward the 
ultimate goal of final passage of this legisla- 
tion without which this country will sacri- 
fice thousands of our citizens to the living 
death of addiction, Thousands of others will 
die from overdoses or at the hands of crazed 
“pep pill” addicts. 

There is one new provision in the bill I 
am introducing today as compared to the 
version I introduced in the 87th Congress. 
After further careful study of the barbitu- 
rate and amphetamine traffic as it exists 
throughout the country, the subcommittee 
took under advisement a provision to make 
possession of these drugs illegal. A rec- 
ommendation to this effect was made to the 
committee by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, but the provision 
was not included in previous versions be- 
cause I felt that a blanket possession pro- 
vision might create an injustice to those 
who, daily, legitimately use these drugs. 
However, in the interim, we have developed 
new terminology which is designed to get at 
the illicit trafficker who has large quantities 
in his possession, while allowing the legiti- 
mate possessor of the barbiturate and 
amphetamine drugs to remain free from any 
possible difficulties with the law. I have, 
therefore, added a new section which will 
make possession of these drugs illegal, ex- 
cept if the drugs are for one’s own use, for 
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the use of a member of his family, or for 
administration to pets and other animals. 

As I pointed out in a previous plea for 
the passage of this drug control bill, the 
illegal use of the billions of these pills which 
have flooded this country, has reached epi- 
demic proportions. During the 4 months of 
adjournment, this epidemic has apparently 
continued to spread throughout the country. 
The subcommittee in an effort to keep 
abreast of the spread of this infection com- 
municated with the police chiefs of 128 of 
our major cities. Their replies to the sub- 
committee have more than substantiated 
what I have contended for the last 2 years: 

The use of these drugs is increasing at a 
fantastic rate. 

The use of these drugs has a direct causal 
relationship to increased crimes of violence. 

The use of these drugs is replacing, in 
many cases, the use of the “hard” narcotics, 
such as opium, heroin, and cocaine. 

The use of these drugs is more and more 
prevalent among the so-called white-collar 
youths who have never had prior delin- 
quency records. 

And something new has been added: The 
use of these drugs is increasingly identified 
as causes of heinous sexual crimes and per- 
versions. 

The illegal traffic in these drugs has 
created a sense of urgency on the part of 
responsible law enforcement officers, the 
great majority of whom urged the passage 
of the legislation which I introduce today. 

To show each and every Member of the 
Senate that his own home State, its large 
cities, and its children are the victims of 
this illegal traffic in deadly drugs, I would 
like to refer to the responses of some police 
officials who communicated with the Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee. 

In identifying the types of crime that flow 
from the use of these drugs, the police chief 
of Boston, Mass., listed: “Homosexuality, 
automobile violations, prostitution, promis- 
cuous sex behavior.” 

The police chief of Dallas, Tex., replied: 
“There has been a definite relationship be- 
tween dangerous drugs and many arrests 
made for crimes of violence and sex perver- 
sion. The majority of known criminal of- 
fenders not using narcotic drugs or mari- 
huana use some form of dangerous drugs.” 

The police chief of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
replied: “Individuals who have been arrested 
for a violation such as drunk driving, dis- 
turbing the peace, obscene conduct, or in 
some instances felonious assaults, we find 
later that their action was caused by the use 
of these Poy: 

The police chief of Oakland, Calif., re- 
plied: “Automobile accidents; fighting; re- 
sisting arrest; wild parties; armed robberies; 
shootings; knifings; running berserk; hallu- 
cinations, and general effects seen in alco- 
holism.” 

And, finally, I would like to refer to the 
police chief of St. Louis, Mo., who told the 
subcommittee: “In the past 2 years we have 
noticed an increase in crimes, such as rapes 
and robberies in which the victim has been 
brutally beaten, cut, or shot, wherein the 
assailant was using or under the influence 
of the amphetamine drug.” 

I need not go on. I feel this documenta- 
tion from areas representing widely different 
parts of this country are adequate testimony 
to the danger inherent in the abuse of these 
drugs 


We also learned from our correspondents 
the extent of the increases in the “dangerous 
drug” traffic, as evidenced by the yearly in- 
creases in arrests from 1958 to 1962. The in- 
formation they provided gives further evi- 
dence of the surging nature of this illegal 
traffic. Before quoting these figures, I would 
like to remind my colleagues that competent 
police witnesses who testified before our 
subcommittee estimated that only 1 and cer- 
tainly no more than 10 percent of the dan- 
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gerous drug violations ever come to the at- 
tention of the police. If this is so, the 
figures I am about to recite assume menacing 
connotations. 

We were told that in Seattle, Wash., from 
1961 to 1962, there was a 30-percent increase 
in dangerous drug arrests. 

In Dallas, Tex., over the same period, there 
Was an 18-percent increase. Dallas, I might 
add, has more arrests for this offense than 
any of the responding cities. Since 1958, 
this community has experienced a 72-percent 
increase in dangerous drug arrests. 

San Francisco, Calif., recorded a 76-percent 
increase in arrests between 1961 and 1962. 

Between 1958 and 1962, Oklahoma City 
recorded a 59-percent increase. 

Other areas, inexperienced with this new 
plague, while not recording high arrest 
rates, did experience dramatic increases in 
the numbers of police contacts relating to 
the dangerous drug traffic. For example, the 
police chief of the city of Detroit told the 
subcommittee: “Since 1958, the Narcotic 
Bureau has processed hundreds of prisoners 
arrested for violation of the dangerous drug 
law, but were unable to prosecute due to a 
questionable arrest or youthfulness of the 
defendant.” 

As far as the legislation I am proposing 
is concerned, I would like to point out that 
the deadly “heroin,” the preferred drug of 
addicts until recently, is outlawed from its 
inception. It has no value except to the 
underworld and it is there that its creation 
and distribution is planned and executed. 

However, the amphetamines and barbitu- 
rates are legitimate drugs. From testimony 
taken at previous hearings, we on the Sub- 
committee were convinced that the primary 
source of “dangerous drugs” that eventually 
ended up in the illegal market were siphoned 
off from legitimate channels. The traffic, 
in effect, was due to a breakdown in controls 
between legitimate producers, wholesalers, 
retailers, and physicians. The replies to our 
recent inquiry confirmed this testimony. 

There were indications of other more 
ominous trends in the dangerous drug traffic 
over the past several months. 

As with the historical development of the 
traditional narcotics addict such as the her- 
oin user, the use and abuse of these drugs is 
being adopted to a great degree by the crimi- 
nal element in our large cities. I contend 
that this development will cause even 
greater increases in crime of violence, ag- 
gression, assault, homicide, and rape. 

From the police chief of Portland, Oreg., 
we learned that: “Traffic and use by under- 
world characters has vastly increased in this 
area in the past few months. Such usage is 
now largely confined to the old narcotic 
users, and underworld characters; however, 
we already have indications that such usage 
of dangerous drugs is spreading to other 
groups including college students and juve- 
niles.” 

From this statement, I think it is apparent 
that, as with heroin, the criminal element 
is looking, and finding, juveniles and youths 
who will support the adult criminal's habit 
and, indeed, make him a profit. 

As with the “hard narcotics,” we can look 
forward to a whole new underworld in “dan- 
gerous drugs” rising if corrective measures 
are not taken quickly. The techniques used 
by the heroin pusher of proselytizing new 
users and creating a larger and larger market 
will be used with equal vigor by the “dan- 
gerous drug” peddler. 

That this is a problem of direct and in- 
creasing effect on our youth population was 
confirmed by the police chief of Seattle, 
Wash., who told the subcommittee: “It is my 
opinion that there is a decided upsurge in 
the traffic in dangerous drugs. These viola- 
tions create a whole new set of circumstances 
of which our present laws to curtail viola- 
tions are inadequate. I believe this problem 
to be here to stay and it is closely correlated 
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to the narcotic problem, It creates new ad- 
dicts of the worst sort, primarily among the 
younger set, and a large majority of them 
will be hardened addicts in the future. Pen- 
alties have to be stiffened in some way to 
curtail the dealers in their lucrative ven- 
ture.” 

My colleagues from the State of Florida 
will be interested to hear that the police chief 
of Miami, in endorsing the need for remedial 
legislation, told the committee: “We feel 
that these drugs are so dangerous that the 
sale and manufacture of them should be con- 
trolled in the same manner as are narcotics. 
Our biggest problem is the control and check 
from the manufacturer to wholesaler to re- 
tailer. Many times there are no invoices to 
show how many capsules or pills were pur- 
chased at these levels.” 

I think the point has been made by these 
professional people in the field of crime 
and delinquency control: The dangerous 
drug problem is with us; it is growing, and 
itis acute. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that the 
inaction that so persistently dogged my ef- 
forts to obtain passage of this legislation in 
the last Congress will not manifest itself 
in the 88th Congress. As I pointed out in 
October 1962, everyone from the President 
to the law enforcement officer on the side- 
walk, from the large drug companies to the 
representatives of every segment of the field 
of pharmacy, has supported this legislation. 

On November 20, 1962, the new Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Anthony J. Celebrezze, said that two 
areas of legislation would receive top pri- 
ority attention from, his Department, one of 
which is the development of stronger con- 
trols over the distribution and sale of the 


amphetamine and barbiturate drugs. I know 


that Secretary Celebrezze will back the 
legislation which I am introducing today as 
it was a cooperative effort between his people 
and our subcommittee that resulted in the 
bill I am proposing. 

With this tremendous and obvious need, 
with the overwhelming backing for this 
legislation, and with the support of the 
88th Congress, I feel that there is no rea- 
son why we cannot obtain swift passage of 
the amendment which I and my colleagues 
are proposing. I, therefore, commend this 
new bill, the “Barbiturant and Stimulant 
Drug Control Amendment of 1963“ to the 
attention of the Senate, and I pray that it 
will be given the immediate and urgent at- 
tention which the problem demands. 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

“The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


DRUG ABUSE CONTROL AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1965 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2) to protect the public 
health and safety by amending the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to es- 
tablish special controls for depressant 
and stimulant drugs, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 2, with Mr. 
MoorHe~ap in the chair. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

(By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with.) 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce brings 
to the House today a bill commonly re- 
ferred to as the Drug Abuse Control 
Amendments of 1965. 

We consider that this is one of the 
most important proposals for the con- 
sideration of this House and of the entire 
Congress. This bill deals with the abuse 
of certain drugs that are today causing 
serious problems throughout the United 
States. It is designed to provide posi- 
tive controls over a situation which is 
widespread throughout this great Na- 
tion of ours. The bill establishes meas- 
ures that would enable the Food and 
Drug Administration to run down diver- 
sions of these drugs from legitimate 
channels of trade and, by pinpointing 
the areas of diversion, dry up the illegiti- 
mate traffic in these drugs. 

We are living in a period when great 
and important advances are continually 
being made in all areas of science, par- 
ticularly in the field of medicine. The 
pharmaceutical manufacturing indus- 
try of the United States, considered as 
a whole, is the most progressive industry 
of its type in the world. I say this as a 
matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, and not 
just to brag about what we are capable 
of doing in this country and what we 
have accomplished in this important 
field in the interest of humanity and of 
improving the health, the welfare, and 
the lot of our people. The progress that 
is made each year is amazing. 

Mr. Chairman, every year this industry 
produces numerous drugs that Save lives, 
relieve pain, promote the well-being of 
our citizens, and aid in promoting the 
health of all of us. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many prob- 
lems that we are facing today, but one 
problem that faces us is the fact that 
many of these new drugs have what is 
commonly referred to as side effects. 
There are some people who take drugs 
because of their side effects—because 
of the way the drug affects their minds 
as well as their bodies. 

In recent years, Mr. Chairman, there 
has grown up in this country a wide- 
spread pattern of abuse of certain drugs 
which are relatively recent discoveries. 
You know, it is amazing that people who 
are blessed with a mind that permits the 
individual to make judgments, will take 
substances that affect that capacity to 
make judgments, ignoring what they 
will do to his body and to his mind and 
ultimately to our society and civiliza- 
tion. But, yet, there are people, many 
more than there should be, who knowing 
of these side effects and what they will 
be, persist in indulging in the use of 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, we know the story of 
narcotics down through the years—the 
use of opiates of various kinds such as 
marihuana, heroin, morphine, and the 
like—and how their use has affected our 
society. 
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Mr. Chairman, medical science has 
done a lot; it has given to the people of 
this country the greatest blessings of life 
of any civilization or society in the 
history of mankind. We are fortunate 
that we are blessed with having the kind 
of people who can develop that which is 
necessary to preserve ‘and protect the 
health of the country. But we should 
also readily understand and quickly 
admit what will happen to us if these 
blessings that we enjoy are abused. 

Mr. Chairman, barbiturates have only 
been on the market for about 50 years. 
It is possible to get drunk on these drugs 
and unfortunately many of our people 
use them for that purpose and for that 
purpose only. 

Amphetamines have been on the mar- 
ket a much shorter period of time and, 
likewise, it is unfortunate that many 
people take amphetamines simply to ob- 
tain kicks. 

Now, let me explain, as we proceed 
with this debate, when we refer to bar- 
biturates we are talking about a drug 
having a depressant effect on the central 
nervous system. A lot of people call 
them goof balls. 

The amphetamines are central nervous 
system stimulants. They are very 
widely used in medical practice, primarily 
to combat a wide variety of mild depres- 
sive states. Amphetamines are very 
similar in their chemical structure to 
adrenalin, which is a substance manu- 
factured by our own bodies to serve as a 
stimulant when we are frightened or 
angry. The amphetamines have a some- 
what similar effect on the body and can 
be used to combat fatigue, to make a per- 
son feel alert, and to make a person feel 
somewhat happier. Because of this ef- 
fect, amphetamines are widely distrib- 
uted through illegal channels in the 
United States for sale to persons who 
want to combat the effects of fatigue. 
Amphetamines are sold illegally at a 
number of truck stops throughout the 
United States, and are used by truck 
drivers who are taking long trips, and 
traveling more hours than they should 
under regulations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. There have been 
numerous accidents involving the mis- 
use of amphetamines. What happens is 
that a person taking amphetamines man- 
ages to mask his feeling of fatigue and 
continues to take these drugs while work- 
ing until he reaches a point where, al- 
though he may still feel alert, his body 
has been driven beyond the point of en- 
durance. He then collapses and may 
sleep for some 24 to 48 hours. If an 
individual reaches this point of col- 
lapse while driving a truck at high speed 
on the highway, the results are obvious. 

There are instances where individuals 
who take amphetamines in large quan- 
tities and remain awake for long periods 
of time ultimately begin to have halluci- 
nations. They see things that are not 
there. When this happens to a man 
driving a car or a truck, it frequently 
leads to traffic accidents. 

I have been told that there are some 
instances where persons using amphet- 
amines go as much as 100 hours or more 
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without sleep, then they collapse, and 
sleep 1 or 2 days straight. 

Amphetamines are also abused by per- 
sons who take them just for kicks. They 
take amphetamines for the purpose of 
getting high. While in this state, the 
individuals involved sometimes commit 
crimes that they would never commit 
except for the influence of the drug. 
For example, just a few weeks ago, three 
young hoodlums out in Chicago, while 
under the influence of amphetamines, 
murdered the owner of a grocery store 
while committing a robbery. They told 
the police that while pumping 11 bullets 
into this defenseless man, they were 
“laughing like crazy.” The reports of 
police departments throughout the coun- 
try are filled with cases where people 
who are hopped up on amphetamines 
committed unusual crimes. 

Another problem affecting the public 
health and safety arising out of the 
abuse of amphetamines is that persons 
become dependent on these drugs. 

We have all heard of the withdrawal 
symptoms that a narcotics addict suf- 
fers when the drug he has become 
hooked on is not available. The amphet- 
amines do not cause withdrawal symp- 
toms of this type; however, an individual 
who has become accustomed to the feel- 
ing of well-being that he gets from tak- 
ing amphetamines comes to crave this 
feeling. He becomes dependent on the 
drug and although he does not have 
physical withdrawal symptoms and al- 
though his body does not demand the 
drug, his personality is so dependent 
upon it that he has to have the drug. 
The term the doctors use to describe 
this situation is “psychic” dependence. 
Although I do not want to get too tech- 
nical about this, I should point out that 
the World Health Organization has an 
expert committee on addiction producing 
drugs. This committee has developed 
standards for classifying the different 
types of drug dependence. One of these 
types is drug dependence on the amphet- 
amine type, which is defined as a state 
arising from repeated administration of 
amphetamine or an agent with amphet- 
amine like effects on a periodic or con- 


tinuous basis. Its characteristics in- 
clude: 

First. A desire or need to continue tak- 
ing the drug; 


Second. Consumption of increasing 
amounts, accompanied in some measure 
by the development of tolerance for the 
drug; 

Third. A psychic dependence on the 
effects of the drug; and 

Fourth. General absence of physical 
dependence. 

Another class of drugs which is sub- 
ject to widespread abuse is the barbi- 
turates. The barbiturates have, in some 
respect, an opposite effect from the 
amphetamies, and in other respects, a 
similar effect. The barbiturates are 
central nervous system depressants. In 
other words, they will put you to sleep, 
whereas, the amphetamines will pep you 
up. Barbiturates are widely prescribed 
by doctors to calm patients down or to 
help them to sleep. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, a person can get drunk by taking 
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barbiturates, so that they are widely used 
for nonmedical purposes mostly by peo- 
ple who take them because they want 
to get drunk. 

A person who is taking excessive quan- 
tities of barbiturates will become drowsy 
and confused and unable to think clearly. 
These drugs affect a person’s emotional 
balance, and if a person has some under- 
lying hostility, it may well come out 
while he is under the influence of barbi- 
turates and he may exhibit consider- 
able hostility to others. A person under 
the influence of barbiturates is obviously 
as great a threat on the highway as the 
alcoholic. He is also a threat to other 
members of society. 

The person who abuses barbiturates is 
also a very great threat to himself. In- 
dividuals who take barbiturates in ex- 
cessive quantities develop a tolerance for 
this drug and need to take ever increas- 
ing amounts. Excessive quantities of 
barbiturates can kill a person, because 
they depress the central nervous system 
to such an extent that it ceases to func- 
tion to the extent necessary to keep a 
person’s heart beating, so he dies. 

Repeated taking of barbiturates can 
lead to physical dependence as well as 
the psychic dependence involved in 
amphetamines. In other words, a per- 
son who is taking barbiturates in exces- 
sive quantities can become “hooked” so 
that his body requires the drug, and if it 
is withdrawn from him he may have 
convulsions, and even die. In other 
words, a person who takes barbiturates 
will develop a psychic dependence so that 
his personality requires the drug and, in 
addition, he is likely to develop a physical 
dependence as well. 

In 1963, President Kennedy appointed 
a Commission to study the problems of 
narcotics and drug abuse under the 
chairmanship of Judge E. Barrett Pret- 
tyman. The other members of the Com- 
mission were Mr. James P. Dixon, James 
R. Dumpson, Roger O. Egeberg, Harry 
M. Kimball, Austin MacCormick, and 
Rafael Sanchez-Ubeda. This Commis- 
sion issued a unanimous report in No- 
vember 1963, which went into all these 
problems and recommended legislation 
along the lines of the bill which we bring 
to the House today insofar as it concerns 
barbiturates, amphetamines, hallucing- 
gens, and other dangerous drugs. 

The Commission described drug abus- 
ers as follows: 

Who becomes a drug abuser? Most known 
drug abusers in the United States are in the 
lower social and economic levels of our so- 
ciety. They are the frustrated, the hopeless, 
and the maladjusted. They fear or resent 
society and seek to escape from it and from 
its pressures. In large part they are con- 
centrated in a few large metropolitan areas. 

Some use drugs to seek relief from the te- 
dium of their jobs and their lives. Some 
talented, even brilliant, individuals take to 
drugs to escape the fear of failure, or the 
knowledge that they have not fulfilled their 
potential. Some become “hooked” acciden- 
tally when they find themselyes unable to 
give up the drug after undergoing medical 
treatment with one or more of these drugs 
to relieve pain. A large number take to 
certain drugs to offset fatigue, and this group 
includes truckdrivers, theatrical people, and 
even doctors and nurses facing the letdown 
that follows long hours of tension. A very 
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much larger group try psychotoxic drugs for 
“kicks,” out of curiosity or bravado, They 
are usually juveniles who frequently find 
themselves unable to shake off the drug 
habit. 

There is great ignorance of the patterns of 
drug abuse, The practice of drug addiction 
appears to be spread by the users them- 
selves. The immediate physiological craving 
associated with withdrawal from narcotic 
drugs can now be alleviated by medical 
treatment. Because the original underlying 
psychological causes persist, however, the re- 
lapse rate following withdrawal from drugs 
is very high. 


I have described so far in considerable 
detail the problems faced by our society 
arising out of the misuse of these drugs 
under discussion. Now, what do we pro- 
pose to do about it? 

Two years ago, the Subcommittee on 
Public Health and Safety was conducting 
hearings on a proposed reorganization of 
the Public Health Service. During those 
hearings, Commissioner Larrick, of the 
Food and Drug Administration, was 
asked about the misuse of barbiturates 
and amphetamines in the United States. 
He wrote the subcommittee, in answer to 
its request, that he had surveyed the 
drug industry in the United States, and 
discovered that they were manufacturing 
9 billion barbiturates and amphetamines 
annually. Commissioner Larrick esti- 
mated that at least half of these drugs 
found their way into illicit channels of 
distribution. In other words, 4% billion 
of these pills are being bootlegged an- 
nually today. 

We received testimony during the 
hearings from a psychiatrist who con- 
ducted a very unusual research program, 
financed in part through funds from the 
National Institutes of Mental Health, 
who interviewed pushers and users of 
these drugs in one area of the country. 
He told us that in a community of one- 
half million people, there were probably 
as many as 5,000 persons whose lives cen- 
tered around taking these drugs. In 
other words, 1 person out of 100 today is 
in a situation, at least in this area, where 
for all practical purposes he is lost to our 
society. His life centers around taking 
barbiturates or amphetamines, and his 
only aim in life is to continue receiving 
the supply of these drugs. 

To obtain the money to buy them, the 
individual involved must turn to crime 
since his life habits are such that. he 
cannot keep a job. 

The problem is not, of course, confined 
to this one area. The testimony we have 
received indicates that it is nationwide. 
It occurs in our large cities and it also 
occurs in our small towns. 

The problem we face today arises, in 
large measure, out of the fact that these 
drugs are so freely available. They are 
freely available for a number of reasons, 
none of which reflect credit on any of 
the persons involved. These drugs are 
sold to persons in the illegal traffic by 
some pharmaceutical manufacturers, by 
some wholesalers, by some retail phar- 
macies, and by some doctors. Of course, 
as is always true, the persons engaged in 
illegal distribution are a small minority, 
but in the case of these drugs, this small 
minority is causing a very big problem. 
In addition, large quantities of these 
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drugs are stolen from legal channels of 
commerce and find their way into the 
bootleg traffic. Large quantities are 
manufactured illicitly. It is not as simple 
to manufacture these drugs as it is to 
make gin in a bathtub, but it is possible 
for a person with a sophisticated knowl- 
edge of chemistry to manufacture these 
drugs himself relatively easily. 

The bill which we have before the 
House today is designed to curtail this 
illegal traffic in these drugs. We do not, 
by any means, intend by this legislation 
to hamper or curtail in any way the 
proper use of these drugs in the practice 
of medicine, These drugs are very use- 
ful in medical practice. What we are 
trying to do is to keep these drugs avail- 
able only for legitimate medical uses. 

This bill is a strong bill, a good bill, 
and one that we think will work. It 
imposes as few controls over the indus- 
try as possible, while still providing ma- 
chinery for regulation to the extent 
necessary. 

I am including at this point an edi- 
torial from the El Dorado Daily News 
that points up the need for this bill: 

NARCOTICS ON CAMPUSES 

Reports from a number of U.S. college 
campuses in recent days that narcotics are 
being used by students, in as yet undeter- 
mined numbers, is of concern to the Nation 
because of the implication that these are not 
isolated occurrences. 

Is it merely coincidence that Harvard, 
Cornell, the University of Massachusetts, and 
Brandeis have all reported specific instances 
of marihuana use by their students in recent 
weeks, and that other universities and col- 
leges are also investigating suspected inci- 
dences of narcotics use on their campuses? 

Some college officials would like to brush 
it off as just a student prank, and of course 
that is all it may be—at the beginning. But 
narcotics have a way of sticking with the user 
far beyond the original contact. 

Narcotics use generally is reported to be 
rising in the United States, largely due to 
a growing international traffic in narcotic 
weeds. Mainly, the weeds originate in Red 
China and Latin America. China encourages 
the exportation of marihuana and opium to 
the United States as one means of breaking 
down the moral fiber of the Nation. 

New York City is the illicit narcotics cen- 
ter in the United States, and it is not sur- 
prising to learn many of the colleges and 
universities which have uncovered narcotics 
peddling on their campuses are within a 
short distance of New York. In fact, the 
availability of marihuana has become so en- 
larged some students at Harvard estimate 
one-fifth to one-half the student population 
experiments with the drug before leaving the 
campus. 

If this estimate is correct, it is obvious 
educators—not only at Harvard—have a 
major task on their hands to educate stu- 
dents about the great harm they are inflict- 
ing on themselves. The task is made more 
difficult because of the widespread use of 
pep pills, or nerve stimulants, on campuses 
as an aid in staying alert during long hours 
of study and examination. To the student, 
it may seem only one short step from these 
pills to marihuana. 

The rash of narcotics discoveries has 
alerted campus authorities to one of the 
most serious threats they have faced. Edu- 
cating those who might be tempted to the 
dangers is one overdue weapon the schools 
should begin to employ immediately. 


This is not a bill that was developed 
suddenly and without long and careful 
consideration. This is a problem that 
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has developed over the years and this leg- 
islation has been developed over a period 
of time in consultation with many peo- 
ple. So if anyone gets the idea that any- 
body is to be given special credit, let me 
say there have been enough people work- 
ing on this legislation for all of us to get 
credit for. There are a lot of people re- 
sponsible for this legislation that has 
been so carefully prepared and consid- 
ered and brought to you by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
It is well known that we have considered 
this problem in previous Congresses, over 
the years, and certain phases of the 
problem in connection with other leg- 
islation. 

In addition to the consideration by our 
committee, there are many organizations 
that have given a lot of thought and 
study to this matter, as well as people 
in the Departments. Even though I 
have been quite critical of the Food and 
Drug Administration over some phases 
of the administration of the Food and 
Drug Act, I must commend them for 
their diligence and for their determina- 
tion and for their continued advocacy 
of amendments to bring about the kind 
of machinery that is needed in order to 
meet this problem. 

Commissioner Larrick is a fine man. 
He is a good administrator. He is an 
able administrator. He has many fine 
and able people, working under him. 
Even though, as I say, I have been some- 
what critical of some of their adminis- 
trative actions, I have the highest com- 
mendation for their sincerity and for 
their efforts. 

This legislation has a long history. A 
number of years ago, a subcommittee 
chaired by Hon. Hate Boccs held hear- 
ings on this subject, along with hearings 
on the general problem of narcotic and 
drug abuse, and recommended that illicit 
traffic in barbiturates and amphetamines 
be handled by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Bills dealing with this sub- 
ject have been introduced over the years 
since, and last Congress legislation 
passed the other body dealing with this 
subject. At the time this legislation 
passed, a great deal of pressure was 
brought to bear on the committee to 
pass this legislation immediately. The 
bill was, to put it frankly, very con- 
troversial, and in order to deal with the 
problems involved in it, we would have 
had to hold very full hearings. It was 
late in the session and our committee 
was unable to schedule hearings at that 
time; however, I announced that legisla- 
tion dealing with this subject would be 
the first order of business of our com- 
mittee during the 89th Congress, if I was 
still chairman. 

During the adjournment period, this 
bill was worked out and hearings began 
on it on January 27. I might point out 
to my colleagues in the House, that this 
is the earliest date on which legislative 
hearings had begun during the first ses- 
sion of a Congress by the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee during the 
entire time I have been chairman. 

This bill was acceptable in principle 
to everybody. Some disagreement was 
expressed as to some of the details of the 
legislation; however, all testimony re- 
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ceived was favorable to it. The hear- 
ings, however, extended over 7 days. 


- Five of our colleagues testified before the 


committee: the gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri [Mrs. SULLIVAN], the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey [Mrs. Dwyer], the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DELANEY], 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. VANIK], 
and the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
MinisH]. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation, which had opposed the legisla- 
tion in the form presented in the 88th 
Congress, appeared and strongly sup- 
ported this bill; the Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association, the National 
Association of Retail Druggists, the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
the American Trucking Association, and 
several public witnesses testified in favor 
of the legislation, although in some in- 
stances, there were reservations ex- 
pressed as to detail. 

Our committee considered this legisla- 
tion in four executive sessions extending 
over 3 days and we ordered the bill re- 
ported unanimously. 

So we have developed a very good rec- 
ord which is printed for your use and 
, and I call it to your atten- 

on. 

Mr. Chairman, we bring to you with 
this kind of record this bill which in our 
judgment is a good bill. It is a strong 
bill, and I believe it will do a lot toward 
meeting the problem, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. A great many mem- 
bers have asked me how extensive is the 
addiction and use of amphetamines and 
barbiturates. Can the gentleman ex- 
pand on that? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. I was going to 
talk on that. I wanted first to give the 
background of the legislation. I was 
going to go into that and talk about 
some of the things that disturbed the 
gentleman from Illinois and me and 
everyone else who listened to the story. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARRIS. During the last year 
there were 9 billion doses or pills or cap- 
sules of this class of drugs produced by 
the pharmaceutical manufacturers—9 
billion in the last year. Now these are 
supposed to go into legitimate channels 
from the manufacturer who is registered 
with the Food and Drug Administration 
to the wholesaler and from the whole- 


‘saler to the distributor—say the druggist, 


as an example—and to some physicians 
who distribute this type of drug. 

Four and one-half billion doses or pills 
or capsules, it is estimated—that is 50 
percent of these drugs produced by the 
manufacturers in this country went into 
the illicit market. 

In other words, there are so many ave- 
nues by which these drugs get to our 
people—some through legitimate means 
and others through illegitimate means— 
and the illicit traffic has become so great 
in this country that it has brought about 
a dangerous situation to our society. 

We had information as to the teen- 
agers of the country—schoolgirls and 
schoolboys and athletes. I was advised 
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about an entire football team that, in or- 
der to win, used this kind of drug to give 
them the pep, or to give them the kick, 
so that they. could win their game. 
That occurred prior to last fall. 

There was an outstanding researcher 
who came from Oklahoma City, who con- 
ducted research in Oklahoma City and 
the surrounding area. What occurred 
was astounding. That fine young doctor, 
Dr. John Griffith, a psychiatrist, did a 
terrific job, and he is to be complimented 
for it. He made his way not only to those 
who used the drugs, but also to the 
“pushers” and wholesalers. He got their 
confidence, and they would invite him to 
their meetings and to their parties. They 
explained to him what their lives were 
like, and the pushers explained how they 
went about making a living out of dis- 
tributing these drugs to people. 

We learned from this and from other 
sources, from people who had done re- 
search, that drug abuse occurred at all 
levels, not only among the youngsters 
and teenagers, but also among adults. 

One of the areas where these drugs 
are abused is in the motor carrier indus- 
try, particularly the trucking industry. 
Truckdrivers all over this Nation, at cer- 
tain filling stations—the type they call 
truck stops—are able to purchase am- 
phetamines. We received letters from 
many people, even from wives of truck 
drivers, pointing out what was happen- 
ing to their homes and was was happen- 
ing to their families. 

This is the kind of information we de- 
veloped, and there was a great deal of it. 
The record is full. 

Some Members may have seen the CBS 
television program. It was in two sec- 
tions of 30 minutes each, in the latter 
part of last year. 

Together with a member of our staff, 
I went to New York. We went to the 
man who worked the program up. His 
name is McMullen. He showed us the 
firm, as he did for the committee. We 
asked him to come here. 

In order to show what could be done, 
to show how easy it would be, he went 
into the business in New York City. He 
just opened up an office right in the 
heart of the city. He put a sign up with 
the name of the company, got some sta- 
tionery, opened a bank account, hired a 
couple of secretaries, and went into the 
business. 

He got the addresses of manufacturers 
and wrote 27 of them, asking that they 
send him an order. He had responses 
from 17. Five of those happened to be 
in the immediate area, and he knew he 
would get caught right away, so he 
brushed them aside and ordered from 
others in the interior of the country, 
where the others were. Within the 
course of a few weeks he had accumu- 
lated, solely by opening up an office in the 
heart of New York City, over a million of 
these pills. The entire lot cost him about 
$600. The value of these pills in the 
illegal market was at least a quarter of a 
million dollars. 

He spent $600 opening up an office and 
within a matter of a few weeks he had 
enough of these drugs on hand so that 
if he would have gone on out into the il- 
legitimate traffic, as so many have been 
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going, he would have had at least $250,- 
000 in profits, just like that. 

Now, these are facts, and I am doing 
this in order to show to this House and to 
the Congress how serious this problem is, 
and to point out how important it is that 
we should disseminate this information 
among the public and the people of the 
United States so that they can become 
aware of what is happening to us. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I just took time to eat a 
sandwich and I missed the gentleman’s 
earlier remarks. The gentleman was not 
speaking of Bobby Baker, was he? 

Mr. HARRIS. No, I did not have Mr. 
Baker in mind. If there is any informa- 
tion. whatsoever about anyone that is 
being discussed by another committee of 
this Congress outside of this body, then I 
have no information on that. That name 
has never come up in it, and I would say 
to the gentleman that this is too serious 
a problem to inject frivolous things in- 
to it. 

Mr. GROSS. Is Bobby Baker frivo- 
lous? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 30 minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I could go on giving you 
more information which was developed 
at the hearings, but I have tried rather 
fully to answer the gentleman’s inquiry. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think it would be 
well to point out that a lot of people have 
been asking, “What is the effect in my 
community?” I think the testimony de- 
veloped that in a community of, let us 
say, 5,000 to 10,000 to 15,000 people there 
could be as many as 100 people addicted 
to the use of these two drugs. I was 
rather surprised that here in the Greater 
Washington metropolitan area, accord- 
ing to the figures developed at the hear- 
ings, there may be as many as 20,000 
people in this area of some 2 million 
people who were in the regular habit of 
using these drugs. That is the preva- 
lence of it nationwide, I believe. No 
community has been exempted from its 
effect. These pushers and peddlers and 
sellers and solicitors of all kinds have 
not missed any community in this 
country. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Of course, we have no informa- 
tion about precise numbers in any lo- 
cality. Dr. Griffith, the research spe- 
cialist that I referred to, commented on 
that, saying that he could not give us 
the numbers of total users, but I think 
the record did show in the area he re- 
Searched there was an estimate of 5,000 
they knew of that used these drugs pro- 
miscuously. The gentleman is correct 
that you cannot single out any commu- 
nity in this country. Communities over 
the entire Nation are subjected to the 
same kind of abuse. Therefore, there 
needs to be a nationwide effort on the 
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part of everyone to carry out what many 
people have been striving for for a long 
time. What has now developed out of 
this legislation is, in my judgment, a 
very good approach to the problem. 

I wonder how many Members of this 
House read the article recently in Life 
magazine that dealt with this subject. 

It was a rather astounding narration 
of the experience of a particular couple 
who became addicted to drugs; and be- 
yond the effect on their own bodies and 
minds, the story told of how they would 
impose on other people, how they would 
steal, burglarize, and use any kind of 
method in order to obtain this kind of 
drug to give them what they thought 
they should have. That is the action of 
a narcotic addict. So this problem is 
that kind of problem and we should deal 
with it and deal with it strictly. That 
is what we are trying to do now. 

The problem is not confined to any 
one area, aS we have made clear to you 
today. It arises in large measure from 
the fact that the drugs are so easily 
available. What we are trying to do to- 
day, is to tighten up the procedures. 
The bill which we have here is designed 
to curtail this illegal traffic. 

We do not interfere with legitimate 
distribution and use. We do not by any 
means intend to hamper or curtail in any 
way the proper uses. These drugs are 
very useful in medical practice. What 
we are trying to do, and seek to do, is to 
keep these drugs available for legitimate 
medical uses but to curtail the illicit 
traffic. 

The bill would impose as few controls 
on the industry as the committee found 
practicable to develop. At the same 
time, we want to provide the machinery 
for regulation to the extent it is neces- 
sary to reach the problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

Primarily, this bill is a recordbreaking 
bill. Every drug manufacturer today is 
required to be registered with the Food 
and Drug Administration. The bill will 
require that wholesalers register with the 
Food and Drug Administration. Every 
person who manufactures these drugs 
and every person who sells them at 
wholesale is required by the bill to in- 
ventory all supplies of these drugs on 
hand after the effective date of this bill 
which, in general, is 7 months after the 
date of enactment and thereafter to keep 
complete and accurate records for not 
less than 3 years showing all sales of 
these drugs. 

Retail pharmacies are required to keep 
records of these drugs which may be sep- 
arate records if the pharmacist chooses, 
and all these records kept by manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers are sub- 
ject to inspection by the Food and Drug 
Administration. In addition, those few 
physicians who dispense these drugs from 
their offices for a fee are also required to 
keep records subject to inspection by the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

The bill requires recordkeeping by all 
persons engaged in the chain of distribu- 
tion of these drugs, from the supplier of 
the manufacturer down to the ultimate 
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retailer, and makes these records subject 
to inspection by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. No person who today is in 
the legitimate chain of distribution of 
these drugs or their components will be 
hurt by this bill so long as his operations 
are legal. The inspections that are au- 
thorized are for the purpose of enabling 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
pinpoint the areas of diversion of these 
drugs, and the suppliers of the bootleg 
traffic. 

The bill provides: 

No separate records, nor set form or forms 
for any of the foregoing records, shall be 
required as long as records containing the 
required information are available. 


The purpose of this provision is to in- 
sure that the business records kept by 
legitimate businessmen will be considered 
as adequate records for the purpose of 
this legislation. 

One of the important provisions con- 
tained in the bill to aid in its enforcement 
is.a prohibition against possession of 
these drugs except for use by the posses- 
sor or members of his household, or for 
administration to an animal owned by 
him or a member of his household. This 
legislation does not make it a Federal 
crime for an individual to abuse these 
drugs. This provision is consistent with 
the recommendations of the President’s 
Commission. 

The purpose of the possession provision 
is to provide the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration with an added enforcement tool 
which can be used against persons in the 
bootleg traffic. Possession of quantities 
of these drugs by an individual who pro- 
poses to sell them to others is made an 
offense under the Food and Drug Act, 
punishable by fine of $1,000 or up to a 
year in jail for the first offense, and 3 
years imprisonment or $10,000 fine for a 
second or subsequent offense. The sale 
of these drugs outside of legitimate chan- 
nels of commerce is also made a criminal 
offense subject to the same penalties. 
However, if the sale is made by an adult 
to a minor, the bill provides that the 
fine may be up to $5,000 or imprisonment 
up to 3 years, with a penalty for a second 
or subsequent offense being a fine of 
$15,000 or up to 6 years in prison or both. 

The bill provides for inspection of 
records, and makes it an offense punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment to refuse 
to permit inspection. 

At the present time the Food and Drug 
Administration has 939 inspectors who 
conduct inspections of all of the plants 
and establishments in the United States 
where foods, drugs, cosmetics or thera- 
peutic. devices are manufactured, as well 
as at places where they are processed, 
packed or held. This means that the 
agency is spread pretty thin because of 
the large number of inspections required 
to adequately protect the public health 
and safety. 

During the last fiscal year, about 56 
of these inspectors were assigned to in- 
vestigations involving barbiturates and 
amphetamines. The bill creates a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of these 
inspectors so as to deal adequately with 
the problems involved in drug abuse. 

In addition, the bill greatly expands 
today the authorities of the agents of 
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the Food and Drug Administration who 
will be dealing with barbiturates and 
amphetamines and counterfeit drugs. 
Today, agents of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration do not have the power to 
make arrests; they are not authorized 
to carry firearms, and they cannot make 
seizures. These powers are not neces- 
sary as a general rule for the adequate 
enforcement of the Food and Drug Act; 
however, in the case of individuals in- 
volved in the illicit traffic in barbiturates 
and amphetamines, the lack of these 
powers greatly hamper the agency. We 
want to be sure that this traffic is dried 
up to the extent that it is possible to do 
so, and the committee has, therefore, 
provided in the legislation that agents 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
who are engaging in investigations in- 
volving barbiturates and amphetamines 
and other covered drugs, and counterfeit 
drugs, may carry firearms, execute 
search warrants and arrest warrants, 
make arrests for offenses committed in 
their presence, or make arrests for fel- 
onies where they have probable cause to 
believe that the person has committed a 
felony, and detain goods temporarily 
prior to the actual institution of formal 
seizure proceedings. 

This bill would require accurate and 
complete records to be kept. There are 
those who say this Government of ours 
should not make us do that. But let us 
take, as an example, the manufacturer. 
He keeps records for his own use, not only 
in connection with distribution, but for 
other purposes. 

Let us take the wholesaler. He is free 
now to do anything he wants to. We 
know he keeps records. He has kept rec- 
ords for his own use, for tax purposes and 
otherwise. This requires him to register 
with the Food and Drug Administration 
in order that we can keep up with what 
is going on in this field. That is no extra 
burden, notwithstanding the complaints 
that some of us have received. 

There is the druggist. The pharma- 
cists have a deep feeling about this legis- 
lation. I have been very determined in 
the past to keep the Federal Government 
inspectors from arbitrarily going in and 
looking over their records and causing 
unnecessary trouble. But here 85 percent 
of the pharmacists keep records today 
throughout the country—that is the 
testimony—and make them available to 
the inspectors when they come in. The 
others keep records, if they are legitimate 
in their business. They have to keep 
records because there are prescription 
medicines involved. They can keep those 
records or they can keep separate rec- 
ords under this bill, just so they keep ac- 
curate records, subject to inspection. We 
do not find that this is any great burden 
or any great imposition, in view of the 
difficult situation that faces the Nation 
today. I feel that all people who are in- 
volved in the distribution of these drugs 
ought to willingly and gladly accept these 
requirements in order that we can meet 
ee problem and cut it back as it should 


What about the man who goes into the 
basement of a house somewhere and sets 
himself up a manufacturing plant and 
starts in business, which is what the rec- 
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ord shows happens? Why should we not 
have the machinery to have the people 
responsible for the administration of this 
program go in and dig out that kind of 
activity; and not permit them to con- 
tinually prey upon the American people, 
our youth, our school-age children, those 
of our adults who become addicts, and 
those who abuse this privilege in our so- 
ciety? We get to that problem by this 
method. 

Members may want to know how much 
this is going to cost. We do not know 
for sure, but it is estimated that it will 
probably cost about $10 million a year. 
If the Food and Drug Administration gets 
the people that they think they should 
have, which would be probably in the 
neighborhood of 500, there would be 400 
inspectors or agents who would be dis- 
persed throughout the United States for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this law. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 100 people would be required 
to carry on the other activities in the 
administration of the bill. Those and 
the 400 who would be charged as in- 
vestigators or inspectors would cost the 
taxpayers about $10 million a year. If 
it requires that, I think it would be worth 
it. I think it would be something well 
spent with the thousands or millions of 
people that we might and very well could, 
as we go on through the years, save from 
human suffering because of illegal, illicit, 
ai counterfeiting activity in this coun- 

ry. 

Another problem that came to the 
committee’s attention during its investi- 
gation with this bill was the problem of 
drug counterfeiting. This is an im- 
mensely profitable business and one in- 
volving very serious hazards to the public 
health. Barbiturates and amphetamines 
are counterfeited as are other drugs. 

A counterfeit drug, like counterfeit 
money, is a fraud on the public. More 
important, however, is the imminent 
danger which it presents to the health of 
the user. Enormous profits can be made 
by counterfeiting legitimate drugs with 
minimal risks of penalties under the pres- 
ent law. For this reason, the activity 
has become widespread and sometimes is 
nationwide in scope. 

The counterfeit drug is not manufac- 
tured under the controls or with the care 
that is taken for the legitimate drug it 
imitates, and there is no guarantee that 
the counterfeit drug contains the 
amounts, quality, and kinds of ingre- 
dients the legitimate drug contains. A 
consumer who is sold a counterfeit drug 
may have his health and even his life 
dependent on a product which has little 
or no resemblance to the drug prescribed 
by his physician, except for labeling or 
appearance. In turn, his physician may 
be misled in his intended therapeutic 
regimen by the different response of the 
patient to the drug from that antici- 


Production and distribution of coun- 
terfeit drugs are bootleg operations. 
Special equipment for their production 
such as tableting dyes, tableting punches, 
and capsule marking machines are 
secreted and put to use surreptitiously. 

After being produced under conditions 
designedly hidden from inspection by 
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Federal, State, and local officials, coun- 
terfeit drugs are distributed by equally 
devious means, These have included 
shipment in unmarked cartons and con- 
tainers. No matter the route, however, 
the ultimate consumer receives a coun- 
terfeit drug in place of a trustworthy 
medicine. He is defrauded, and his 
health is jeopardized. 

Because of the clandestine methods by 
which counterfeit drugs are manufac- 
tured and distributed and the burden 
they impose on interstate commerce in 
legitimate drugs, their regulation as 
contemplated by this bill, whether they 
are in interstate commerce or not, is ab- 
solutely essential to the effective protec- 
tion of the public health. 

Now, let me speak about another pro- 
vision and then I will yield the floor, Mr. 
Chairman, I apologize for taking so 
much time, but there is a lot in this. 
Our committee has determined to make 
a record, and we are going to make a 
complete record here. I compliment the 
entire committee for the attention and 
the study and the thoughtfulness and 
the careful approach they gave to this 
problem. This bill comes to you by 
unanimous vote of the committee. 

Someone said, How about letting the 
States do it? Why do we not let the 
States do this? We do not interfere with 
any activity of any State. Some States 
have provisions of law to meet the prob- 
lem and are doing a fairly good job, but 
I must say to you with candor that there 
are many of our States that have little 
or no law to deal effectively with this 
problem. 

I will offer an amendment to meet a 
suggestion made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia, the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, in order to 
make it certain that we do just what 
we intend to do. That is the position 
which will save the States’ responsibil- 
ity. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, some concern has 
been expressed about the confidentiality 
of information obtained by Food and 
Drug inspectors. I am inserting at this 
point in the Recorp a letter I have from 
the Food and Drug Administration: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, FOOD AND 
DRUG ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D.C., March 5, 1965. 

Hon. OREN HARRIS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This responds to your 
request for a statement of the safeguards 
which would be employed by the Food and 
Drug Administration in case H.R. 2 becomes 
law, to avoid unauthorized disclosure by 
Food and Drug employees of information ob- 
tained during review of prescription files. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
published section 4.1, title 21, Code of Fed- 
eral Regulations, which prohibits an em- 
ployee of the Food and Drug Administration 
from making unauthorized disclosures of any 
information acquired in the discharge of his 
Official duties. Information obtained during 
inspection of prescription files or any other 
files would be protected by this regulation. 
Failure of an employee to observe the pro- 
visions of the regulation would be considered 
as grounds for dismissal. 

The FDA requires each new inspector to 
undergo a period of training before he is 
allowed to operate alone. The training man- 
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ual for new inspectors cautions him to ob- 
serve a strict code of ethics and provides that 
the trainee shall be informed of his obliga- 
tions under the regulations regarding the 
disclosure of official records and information 
(referred to in the preceding paragraph). 

Each inspector of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is supplied with his own copy 
of an inspector’s manual. This contains a 
copy of section 4.1, title 21, Code of Federal 
Regulations. In addition it contains the fol- 
lowing precautionary statement in the sec- 
tion relating to establishment inspections 
(inspection of the prescription files of a drug- 
store would be a type of establishment in- 
spection) : 

“Bear in mind that casual and seemingly 
innocuous statements or questions during 
establishment inspections may reveal privi- 
leged information. Be constantly alert to 
avoid divulging any information, which 
through misrepresentation, might in any 
way compromise your integrity and the con- 
fidence enjoyed by the Administration.” 

Moreover, while section 1905, title 18 of the 
United States Code is not entirely clear on 
this point it may make such disclosure a 
criminal offense. 

It is our conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that 
inspectors of the FDA are thoroughly trained 
in the necessity of observing the utmost dis- 
cretion in the pursuit of their duties and of 
scrupulously protecting all information 
which they obtain in the course of those 
duties. If H.R. 2 is enacted with provision 
for audit of prescription files, we would, in 
order to further emphasize the safeguards 
that must be observed by inspectors, specifi- 
cally caution both in the training manual 
for new inspectors and in the inspector's 
manual for all inspectors against the unau- 
thorized disclosure of any information ob- 
tained in connection with review of prescrip- 
tion files. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. HARVEY, 
Deputy Commissioner. 


Some concern has also been expressed 
about the procedures under part of the 
bill relating to exemptions. I am in- 
serting at this point in the Rrecorp an 
exchange of letters between myself and 
the department: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 2, 1965. 

Hon. GEORGE P. LARRICK, 

Commissioner of Food and Drugs, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Larrick: In the recently con- 
cluded hearings on H.R. 2, the Food and 
Drug Administration expressed a prefer- 
ence that the provisions covering exemptions 
for all over-the-counter drugs and for var- 
ious combination products remain in the 
form contained in H.R. 2 as introduced 
rather than be incorporated into the defini- 
tional sections of the act as proposed by the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association. 
We understand from the FDA staff memo- 
randum submitted on February 10, 1965, 
that the basis for your position is not any 
different with the conclusion that these 
products should be exempted from the act, 
but your judgment that to incorporate the 
exemptions in the definitions would burden 
the Government with the requirement of 
proving, in each court case, that the product 
in question was neither a nonprescription 
drug nor an exempted combination product. 

The committee would appreciate learning 
what procedures the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration will follow to implement the ex- 
emptions called for by the proposed section 
511(e)(2) and the length of time it will 
take to place such exemptions into effect. 
We hope that such procedures will be stream- 
lined and expeditious so that the companies 
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and persons subject to the legislation will 
not be burdened with needless uncertainty. 
It would be most helpful if we could 
have your views promptly. 
Sincerely yours, 
OREN HARRIS, 
Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE, 

FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 5, 1965. 

Hon. Oren Harris, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This replies to your 
letter of March 2, 1965, with reference to 
H.R. 2, asking what procedures the Food and 
Drug Administration will follow to imple- 
ment the exemptions called for by the pro- 
posed section 511(e)(2) of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, and the length of time it 
will take to place such exemptions in effect. 

If the bill becomes law we would study our 
records to determine what drugs should be 
exempted from coverage. We would publish 
a proposal in the Federal Register to exempt 
these drugs and would invite comment on 
the proposal. After studying any comments 
received we would then publish an order 
exempting those drugs that, in view of all 
available evidence, warranted such action. 
Additionally, the drug industry could sug- 
gest products that it believed should be ex- 
empted and furnish supporting evidence. In 
the manner described above we would pub- 
lish a list of these products, seek comment 
on it and issue an exempting order covering 
all drugs on the proposed list that warranted 
exemption. 

In the event of controversy involving & 
drug proposed for exemption we probably 
would seek the advice of an advisory com- 
mittee formed in accordance with the pro- 
cedures set forth in H.R. 2. 

We would expect to have the exemption 
in effect for drugs initially considered and 
not in controversy by the time the statute 
became fully effective. In the case of drugs 
about which a difference of scientific opinion 
developed, more time probably would be re- 
quired, Certainly we share the committee's 
desire to resolye uncertainties insofar as 
possible by prompt action. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. HARVEY, 
Deputy Commissioner. 


It is the purpose and intent of this 
legislation to cooperate with the States 
insofar as it is possible to do so in the 
administration of this far-reaching and 
important proposal. 

In my judgment, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment working arm in arm with our 
States toward the solution of this prob- 
lem, we can meet it and we will meet it. 
We will see a vast improvement among 
our fellow Americans so that they may 
be permitted to enjoy the blessings of life 
that we, as Americans, have today in our 
society. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arkansas has consumed 55 minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, screaming headlines 
across the Nation shout forth the hor- 
rifying story of drug abuse in words like 
these: “Goofballed Youths Kick Old Man 
to Death in Park,” “Driver in Fatal Truck 
Crash Pep Pill User,” “Holdup Killing 
Laid to Desperate Addicts.” 

These and many others like them tell 
the story day after day of the terrible 
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social toll being exacted by misuse of a 
series of drugs which, when used under 
a doctor’s prescription in normal doses, 
have proved to be a real boon to man- 
kind. What are these substances with 
so much potential for good and so much 
demonstrated danger of abuse as to be- 
come a national scandal? Medically, 
they are known as barbiturates and am- 
phetamines. In the back-alley trade and 
among those who use them for kicks, un- 
til their systems demand more and more, 
they are known as “goofballs” and “pep 
pills.” There are other names for spe- 
cific types or brands, such as “Blue 
Haven,” “Benny,” “Yellow Jackets,” and 
“Red Birds.” 

When administered by a doctor, bar- 
biturates will help a patient sleep or re- 
move tensions which aggravate serious 
ills. They have been known for many 
years for their many advantages over the 
so-called hard drugs, such as morphine 
and heroin, both of which may cause 
addiction in the patient, even though 
taken only to relieve unbearable pain. 
Amphetamines are stimulants which 
work also on the central nervous sys- 
tem, but for opposite results. They help 
a patient stay awake, stay alert, and rise 
above smothering morbidity. Used with 
care and under doctor’s orders, neither 
of these substances will cause addiction. 
Taken in large, nonmedical doses, how- 
ever, they produce unpredictable and 
bizarre results. The user may become 
intoxicated for a relatively short period 
of time. He may do things which are 
entirely foreign to his ordinary pattern 
of behavior. In common language, they 
can drive him right off his rocker and 
no one can tell what he might do—least 
of all him. 

Once the user has become addicted, 
and many do, the pills become a neces- 
sity, not a thrill. The effects on the 
body resemble the massive overuse of 
alcohol as personality disintegrates and 
the person loses his grip on his life. 
There is no road back for the confirmed 
addict. Society has lost a productive 
citizen and all his potential. 

How could substances known to be 
dangerous get such a head start on the 
law? How could the traffic grow? How 
did it get from a few kicks for college 
students and other youth to highway 
crashes, assorted crimes of violence, and 
degrading addiction? Well, for one 
thing, these pills are easy to peddle, easy 
to take, not very expensive, and even rel- 
atively easy to make. This all adds up 
to a growing traffic. And, perhaps I 
should add, the traffic is profitable. 
When these things combine you can be 
sure that the underworld will soon dis- 
cover it and take over or it will create a 
new underworld of its own. 

Let us consider the possibilities behind 
a typical headline: “Local Youth Found 
Dead of Drugs.” Chances are the drugs 
were barbiturates or amphetamines. Did 
he die a suicide or did he misjudge the 
dosage he chose without medical ad- 
vice? Was he using a drug compounded 
by a competent manufacturer or did he 
get a crude counterfeit processed with no 
thought to safety? And how did those 
pills, intended for carefully supervised 
use, get into the pocket of the dead boy? 
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Who put that pill in his pocket anyhow? 
Was it the venal, ignorant peddler who 
would sell his mother for 50 cents? Not 
alone it was not. The blame can be 
shared by many people and by all of the 
echelons of the drug distribution system. 
Let me tell you a few true stories to il- 
lustrate in what ways they helped this 
tragedy to occur. 

In an attempt to show how easy a 
crook could get his hands on “goof balls” 
and pep pills,“ a man named McMullen, 
with Columbia Broadcasting Co., set him- 
self up as “McMullen Associates” in New 
York. Now, he did not have the required 
registration number from the Food and 
Drug Administration, He did not really 
proclaim to be a real wholesaler of drugs. 
But he got a letterhead and ordered 
large shipments of these things from 
many of the drug manufacturing com- 
panies across the country. Did they 
bounce back and say, “All right, chum, 
let us see your registration before we ship 
you this order”? Well, half of them did. 
All of them should have. The half that 
paid no attention shipped McMullen a 
total of 1,075,000 doses of barbiturates 
and amphetamines before anyone tipped 
off the New York authorities and they 
moved in. He bought this hoard for 
$675. On the illicit pill market it would 
have brought a price of one-quarter to 
one-half million dollars. This story had 
a happy ending because McMullen was 
doing a public service. He helped show 
how loose the controls really are at the 
manufacturing level. 

Not all stories have this happy ending. 
The files of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration reveal the case of one William 
L. Palmer, Jr., whose only ambition was 
to “buy em cheap and sell em dear.” 
Listen to what he was able to buy with- 
out any trouble. 

First. From a Detroit, Mich., firm: 8 
million amphetamine tablets over a 9- 
month period in 1962 and 1963. 

Second. From a small manufacturer 
in Union City, N.J.: over a half million 
amphetamine tablets between December 
1961 and September 1962. 

Third. From a manufacturing firm in 
Greenville, N.C.: over 2 million tablets. 

Fourth. From two firms, one in Illinois 
and one in Philadelphia, over 3 million 
tablets. 

Although most large and respected 
names in the drug manufacturing in- 
dustry have controls which make it 
harder to be fooled, they still must be 
fooled at times. It is estimated that 
out of 9% billion doses of these drugs 
made up last year 4½ billion went into 
illicit channels. Now, something has 
been mighty wrong about controls when 
half of the national production flows 
freely through illegal hands to further 
crime and to wreck lives. 

Firms which manufacture drugs sell 
directly to hospitals, to pharmacies and 
to doctors, but a large part of the produc- 
tion is distributed through wholesalers. 
These firms have been responsible for a 
great deal of the leakage also. In 1963 
the FDA was investigating the activities 
of a suspected drug peddler named Paul 
Anness, of Covington, Ky. They found 
that one of his sources of supply was the 
Cincinnati Economy Drug Co. Follow- 
up investigation revealed that, unknown 
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to the management, several hundred 
thousand amphetamine tablets and some 
barbiturates had been stolen in a short 
period. Poor security and faulty record- 
keeping let this happen. Study of the 
many cases which came before the com- 
mittee shows clearly that many whole- 
salers operate on good intentions and 
sloppy methods. One who keeps com- 
plete and accurate records will not be 
burdened by the requirements of the 
Drug Act Amendments of 1965. If he 
comes bellyaching that this is a burden 
on him it can only mean that he is un- 
willing to assume any of the responsi- 
bility for plugging this wide hole. He, I 
fear, does not have either the character 
or the civic conscience necessary to be 
in this business. 

Have we now covered all the outlets 
for illegal drugs? Is it possible that 
some may trickle out through the retail 
drug store? I am afraid it is more than 
possible. It is happening. How? Well, 
you think of a way it might happen and 
you will be right. Some druggists fall 
for the easy money and are willing to 
jeopardize their professional standing 
and cast a pall over the whole necessary 
and excellent system of retail drug 
stores. Some keep poor records. Some 
are victimized by employees who out- 
right rob them or buy large shipments 
in their names and then intercept them 
before delivery. 

A few transgressors always bring regu- 
lation to the honest in their ranks. If it 
were an infinitesimal amount perhaps 
the few should merely be dealt with in- 
dividually. Maybe no additional safe- 
guards are needed. I wish I could agree 
that this were so. Unfortunately, viola- 
tions among druggists have amounted 
to 1.100 cases. You can see from the 
story so far that millions of tablets could 
have, and probably did, go wrong this 
way. In my view there would be no use 
in dealing with most of the problem and 
ignoring the last 25 percent. That would 
be foolish and less than honest. It would 
not be doing the job you have the right 
to expect. So, at the risk of incurring 
the wrath of some of my friends in the 
retail drug business I found it necessary 
to propose and support the parts of the 
recent act which will require some rec- 
ordkeeping by and inspection of drug 
Stores. 

All this leaves only one possible source 
of barbiturates and amphetamines in the 
legitimate chain of distribution—the 
doctor. Today few doctors sell drugs 
outright, but a few still do. They must 
comply with the new law. This does not 
mean that the occasional administration 
of these drugs by a physician will make 
him subject to the law. It does, how- 
ever, require that all prescriptions for 
such drugs be limited to 6 months. A 
personable young doctor with the Okla- 
homa Department of Health appeared 
before the committee and told us of his 
undercover study of this problem in 
Oklahoma City. He found every source 
of.drugs we have discussed here so far. 
But he found also that many addicts were 
started off or kept going by “open end” 
prescriptions. Although not intended to 
feed a habit when written, these pre- 
scriptions were filled without question 
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indefinitely. It was on this basis that the 
6-month restriction was decided upon. 

By now you must be surprised that the 
curse of drug abuse with barbiturates 
and amphetamines is not even worse 
than we findit. But now I must tell you 
that there is another source of this stuff. 
It was hinted at earlier, but you no doubt 
have noticed how careful I have been to 
refer to the “legal” channels of distribu- 
tion. How about illegal channels? 
What are they? Let me tell you what 
I learned for the first time. I had heard 
of counterfeit money, but never of coun- 
terfeit drugs. It seems that barbitu- 
rates and amphetamines are reasonably 
easy to make from basic material, which 
is, or has been, fairly easy to obtain. In 
basements, in attics, and behind false 
stairways small chemical compounding 
shops flourish. They make a “goof ball” 
which looks just like a tablet made by 
your own favorite drug firm. They even 
make the bottle to look the same. Ina 
small space hundreds of thousands can 
be produced. Intended only for the 
“thrill” market, they can eliminate sev- 
eral steps in getting the pill to the ulti- 
mate user. The profits are astronomical. 
The purity of the product is of no great 
concern, Such activity, perhaps the 
most vicious of all, and always illegal, 
must be made more hazardous. Hope- 
fully, it will be halted. 

Now that I have directed your atten- 
tion to so much that is wrong, let me 
brighten the picture by disclosing some- 
thing that I think is right—the Drug 
Abuse Control Amendments of 1965, also 
known as H.R. 5592. You will see that 
my bill tackles each of the problems 
posed by this situation and advances 
what I believe to be a logical and work- 
able solution. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers, and the American Medical As- 
sociation think so too. Naturally each 
of our witnesses would like slight changes 
in one part or another, but none deny the 
efficacy of the steps being taken to stop 
the leaks. Without reverting to dry, 
legislative language, let me outline what 
this important new act does. 

From now on manufacturers must keep 
complete records of their production of 
barbiturates and amphetamines and also 
their sales. It will be easier, if not sim- 
ple, to look at these records and tell 
whether certain pharmacies, hospitals, 
or other outlets are buying unrealistically 
large numbers of these drugs. Such rec- 
ords must be open to inspection by the 
Federal Government, because the prob- 
lem cannot possibly be contained within 
the bounds of any State. It is obviously 
a national problem, which will respond 
only to treatment on a national scale. 

Wholesalers must also keep records of 
inventories, purchases, and sales. These 
will be open to inspection. The very re- 
quirement should tighten up the proce- 
dures which at this level of distribution 
have been responsible for so much slip- 
page. It was suggested at one point that 
they compile this information and report 
periodically to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. A close look at this idea 
indicated to me that it would go beyond 
the necessities of good law and become 
an economic boobytrap to those in the 
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business. It would unduly harass the 
citizen, but not contribute much to en- 
forcement. The idea was discarded. 

Your retail druggist must keep infor- 
mation on hand to show what he gets 
and what he sells. No special forms or 
additional bookkeeping are expected. 
Commonsense tells us that with danger- 
ous drugs on his shelves he should know 
what he buys, what he sells, and what is 
left. If he can do that, the likelihood of 
his becoming an unknown tool of the 
underworld traffic is very slight. He 
should sleep better when he knows for 
sure. And with no prescription for barbi- 
turates or amphetamines good for over 6 
months, he need not wonder about the 
customer who returns early and often 
for a new supply. 

By reciting these desirable changes in 
the law we can almost convince ourselves 
that we have licked the problem. But 
we know better when we think about it. 
Nothing stops the outright criminal bent 
upon furthering a vicious and profitable 
trade. Broken lives mean nothing to 
him. Life itself means little as long as 
it is someone else's life. We have plugged 
the big holes in the dike. The criminal, 
whether he be a shady character with 
a pocketful of degradation for sale at 
so much a pill, or business or professional 
man who has succumbed to the lure of 
dollars over pride and conscience, we can 
combat on equal terms. We can combat 
him, that is, with the tools to be pro- 
vided by this legislation and some in- 
crease in the manpower responsible for 
enforcement. 

With the revelation of the extent and 
growth of drug abuse and the social dev- 
astation which accompanies it, there 
was every reason to provide stiff penal- 
ties for violation of these minimal and 
sensible requirements. This is a crimi- 
nal statute. The violator stands to have 
drugs seized, equipment confiscated, and 
also be subject to fines and imprison- 
ment. But most particularly it seemed 
to me we needed to make it most hazard- 
ous to put these pills in the hands of our 
young folk. For that reason, my bill 
provides for a fine of $5,000 and up to 2 
years in prison for anyone over 18 years 
old selling to one under 18. The second 
time he can get 6 years and pay up to 
$15,000. In the scheme of Federal crimi- 
nal law these are pretty stiff penalties. 
In view of the fabulous amounts of 
money to be made by these vultures, it 
could be argued that they are too small. 

I predict that these changes in the law 
will successfully limit the misuse of bar- 
biturates and amphetamines. But we all 
know that criminals are resourceful. If 
they cannot make a fast buck on barbitu- 
rates they will search, and find, a sub- 
stitute. Maybe not quite as powerful or 
satisfactory to their purpose, but salable. 
It is much like squeezing a balloon. It 
pops out somewhere else almost at once. 
There are other chemicals, such as tran- 
quilizers, which may very likely be the 
logical substitutes and there will be more 
discovered as time goes on. What can 
we do to prevent a whole new cycle of 
events we have examined here? The bill 
recognizes this reality by giving to the 
Food and Drug Administration the au- 
thority to look into other drugs which 
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might become subject to abuse in the 
stead of barbiturates and amphetamines. 
Subject to administrative safeguards, it 
can decide to include them and thereby 
make them subject to the same controls. 
It should provide the backstop we need. 

As I said earlier, there is no single vil- 
lain in the piece. Less than full en- 
forcement of laws already in effect puts 
a fair share of blame on government. 
This was accompanied by far less than 
enthusiastic efforts by the people in the 
chain of distribution. The mere statis- 
tic that half of all the production was 
going into illicit channels should have 
alerted, in fact it should have alarmed, 
legitimate dealers long ago. But it takes 
the determined effort, intended by this 
act, to put the spotlight on the evil and 
to jolt everyone into realization and ac- 
tion. I am proud of my connection with 
this bill. My sponsorship coincides with 
efforts by other members of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
who helped to make a complete and lucid 
record in our hearings. One tries to 
avoid breaking his arm patting himself 
on the back and taking undue credit for 
doing the job he was elected to do. It 
is right and proper, however, to share 
with you this landmark achievement of 
Congress in which he furnished some 
leadership. 

Honest manufacturers, honest whole- 
salers, honest retail druggists, and doc- 
tors almost without exception should, 
and no doubt will, cooperate fully. By 
the grace of God and the determined ef- 
fort of those charged with responsibility 
under this act, the lives of many of our 
citizens, particularly many of our young 
people, upon whom the future depends, 
will be spared from the personal ravages 
and the wreckage of drug abuse. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, this is a good 
bill for the purpose for which it was re- 
ported; that is, the possible curtailment 
of the flow of stimulant, depressant, bar- 
biturate, and amphetamine pills which 
are habitforming. Now, I am not naive 
enough to tell this committee or to imply 
that this bill is going to stop the illicit 
trade in this business. You cannot stop 
illicit trade in a business of this kind 
where there is as much money involved 
as there is in this particular trade. To 
give you some idea of what is involved, 
the dealers in this business can buy 1,000 
pills for 75 cents. The retail price of 
those pills is $125 a thousand; so you can 
imagine the immense amount of money 
involved and the profit that is involved 
in this kind of a trade. 

As the chairman has stated, last year 
there were some 91% billion doses manu- 
factured in this country of which almost 
one-half went into the illicit business, 
and could be so traced: That was because 
we do not have the machinery at the 
present time to trace where these pills 
go. We do have at the present time a 
law which makes it mandatory that the 
manufacturer be listed with the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration. But 
beyond that there is no control. The 
manufacturer has to keep an inventory 
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and a record of to whom he sells and he 
is supposed to sell only to an authorized 
purchaser, 

But the testimony, as you can read in 
the hearings, was that the man who was 
not an authorized purchaser had no 
trouble at all in purchasing something 
like 1 million doses of these pills. 

We are adding the wholesaler. He 
must register with the Food and Drug 
Administration and must keep records 
to whom he sells and of his inventory. 
So that if any one person seems to be 
buying an inordinate amount of these 
pills the Pure Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration can find out the person to whom 
these pills are going and in that way 
find the guilty person. 

There are other parties who are legit- 
imate buyers, as pointed out by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, and I shall not re- 
peat them. Ido want to mention, how- 
ever, the other six drugs which the 
chairman referred to. I do not want 
even to attempt to mention their names 
because I cannot pronounce them, but I 
will say to you that they are all listed on 
page 13 of the committee report at para- 
graph 3. These particular drugs, six of 
them, were all listed by the President’s 
Advisory Commission on Narcotics and 
Drug Abuse. They were also listed by 
Dr. Carl F, Essig of the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health Addiction Re- 
search Center in Lexington, Ky. To 
show you the extent to which these pills 
are manufactured, there is one pill, 
Librium, which is a new pill that has 
been on the market for only a short 
time; and yet in 1964 the amount in 
money of those pills manufactured was 
$53,932,000. 

Personally I wanted to see these six 
drugs mentioned in the bill. I intro- 
duced an amendment to that effect but 
the committee did not see fit to include 
them. But they are included in our in- 
structions to the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration and they are well covered in 
the report. 

I am sure that the Food and Drug 
Administration—and Mr. Larrick in his 
testimony gave us the impression—that 
within 6 months he will hold the hear- 
ings, and if these drugs are found to be 
depressants or stimulants and habit 
forming, they would be included, I am 
sure that Mr. Larrick will carry that out. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I would be glad to 
yield to our chairman. 

Mr. HARRIS. I believe it would be 
well to point out further that the com- 
mittee felt it would be advisable—and 
we had medical testimony to this effect 
and technical advice from the Food and 
Drug Administration and others—in 
order to meet the problem as it should 
be met for administrative purposes, we 
should stay within classes of drugs; in 
other words, barbiturates are a class to 
which we refer here. There are many 
derivatives included in this class, how- 
ever, and likewise with amphetamines. 

The drugs just mentioned by the 
gentleman from California in which he 
did express a great deal of interest dur- 
ing the course of our hearings—and the 
committee consideration of this pro- 
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gram—are individual drugs. We felt 
that if we started taking individual 
drugs into consideration we would miss 
a great many of them and possibly some 
important ones, or there would be others 
of similar character which would be 
developed. Consequently, in order to 
accomplish what the gentleman had in 
mind, and appropriately so we thought, 
we did include in the report reference 
to these drugs. I believe it would be 
well to read, if the gentleman will indulge 
me 

Mr. YOUNGER. I would be glad to, 
sir, 

Mr. HARRIS. I believe it would be 
well to read these into the Recorp be- 
cause not everyone who reads this 
Record may have an opportunity to see 
the report. Therefore, I believe it would 
be appropriate to read this into the Rec- 
orp in order that it might be made avail- 
able and more widely distributed. This 
language appears at page 13 of the re- 
port, beginning in the next to the last 
paragraph of section 3: 

The committee considered the advisability 
of specifically designating meprobamate, 
glutethimide, ethinamate, ethchlorvynol, 
methyprylon, and chlordiazepoxide as “de- 
pressant or stimulant drugs.“ It was de- 
cided that this should not be done because 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare will, under the provisions of proposed 
section 201(v)(3) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, consider designing these 
drugs as “depressant or stimulant drugs” and 
that it would be inadvisable to single out 
these drugs while leaving out others having 
substantially similar abuse potentials. The 
committee expects the Secretary to take 
early action with respect to the consideration 
of the listing of these six drugs. 


Now, that is what the committee re- 
port says. I believe that is what the 
Secretary will do. I believe that within 
6 months they will be considered and 
we will still stay within the principle of 
making this legislation applicable to 
classes of drugs in order that there might 
be a more effective administration of the 
legislation. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I thank the chair- 
man, and I want to congratulate him for 
treading where angels fear to tread in 
attempting to pronounce those unpro- 
nounceable names of the drugs which we 
refer to all the time as the “six drugs.” 
I have no doubt but what the Commis- 
sioner will do exactly what he told the 
committee he would do, and for one, I 
believe that we will see to it later on that 
he does do exactly what he has promised, 
and if he needs any prodding the com- 
mittee will do that. 

I just want to mention one other 
phase of this bill because I am partic- 
ularly interested in including physicians 
in recordkeeping, provided they are 
doing what really amounts to an illicit 
business. I know when we close all of 
the other avenues for these pills because 
of the immense amount of money in- 
volved there will be the possibility of 
some unethical licensed practitioner who 
will want to set up an office out here 
somewhere and deal in these pills, and 
will do so, because there is no question 
about him being able to buy them. He 
can legally buy any quantity he wants 
to, and in 1 year or in 6 months, 
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before they can catch up with him, he 
could make more profit than he could 
possibly make in the legitimate practice 
of medicine the rest of his life. 

So, in order to stop that, and in order 
to make another cause of action against 
such a person, we did include physicians 
who are of that character. We have no 
intention whatsoever that the practi- 
tioner who merely disperses a pill or two 
once in a while on his rounds of patients 
should be included. As a matter of fact, 
licensed practitioners, if they are smart 
enough and I know they are, should 
come within this law so they can give 
these pills to what few patients need 
them and be absolutely clear of the law. 

One other thought: We here appro- 
priate a lot of money in regard to the 
cost of the administration of this Gov- 
ernment. I am not one of the last big 
spenders in the Congress, but I do back 
this bill, and I want to see it admin- 
istered properly. I want to say that the 
cost of administering this bill properly 
will yield greater returns to the health 
of our people and to the welfare of our 
country than probably any other appro- 
priation this Congress will be called upon 
to make. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, as well as the gentleman from 
Illinois who spoke previously, on their 
lucid explanation of this important legis- 
lation. Further, I congratulate the en- 
tire committee for coming to grips with 
this very important and pressing prob- 
lem. I think, coming particularly as it 
does on the heels of the Presidential mes- 
sage on law enforcement and drawing 
of the Nation to crime as an important 
problem, this is a very heartening dis- 
play of congressional initiative in linking 
this problem to juvenile delinquency. 

I have one question I would like to di- 
rect to the gentleman from California. 
He mentioned, and I hope I have the 
figures correctly, a dealer could purchase 
a thousand doses of barbiturates or am- 
phetamines for 75 cents, and the retail 
price would be $125. 

Is that the illicit price? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Rather 
than the normal, legitimate price? 

Mr. YOUNGER. That is the retail 
price in the illicit market, $125 a 
thousand. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I might add, you 
will note in the message yesterday from 
the President he mentioned the very 
same drugs covered by this bill, so that 
our committee was the first committee 
this session to beat the President to re- 
porting a bill before the President sent a 
message to Congress requesting this 
legislation. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEL- 
SEN], 
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Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to speak in support of this measure. Our 
committee held exhaustive hearings, 
probing all aspects of this measure, and 
definite need for legislation seemed ob- 
vious. 

It was interesting to note that no rep- 
utable, responsible drug manufacturer 
opposed legislation dealing with the 
problem we are considering, but there did 
appear to be some areas that needed im- 
mediate attention that seemingly by the 
language of the bill escaped immediate 
attention. 

Mr. George Larrick, Commissioner of 
the Food and Drug Administration, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, appeared before the committee and 
his statement was a most interesting one, 
but it would appear to me that in view of 
his testimony there is something to be 
desired in H.R. 2. 

H.R. 2 deals with depressant and stim- 
ulant drugs, and the measure specifically 
names barbiturates and amphetamines. 
However, testimony submitted by Mr. 
Larrick indicated other drugs of equally 
dangerous characteristics. I refer to Mr. 
Larrick’s comments on page 3 of his 
statement: 

While we have been discussing barbitu- 
rates and amphetamines almost exclusively, 
it is important to point out that this bill 
is aimed also at other types of drugs capable 
of causing similar or related ill effects and 
there are à number of such drugs already 
known to be misused to some extent. For 
example, you may recall rather extensive 
publicity of a few years ago about serious 
abuses that have developed around some of 
our larger educational and research institu- 
tions from experimentation with drugs which 
produced hallucinations and other mental 
aberrations when administered in minute 
doses. One of these is a chemical commonly 
referred to as LSD-25 (its chemical name is 
d-lysergic acid diethylamide tartrate). In 
addition to producing the immediate hallu- 
cinations and aberrations which the experi- 
ments sought, this drug has been found ca- 
pable of inducing lasting changes in the 
mental and emotional stabllity of some 
users; and, there are instances in which col- 
lege students who took doses of the drug for 
thrills or for nonscientific experimentation 
became disturbed to the point that they 
had to leave college or even enter mental 
institutions. The drug also produces strong 
suicidal tendencies in some victims. 


Mr. Larrick further stated: 


Tranquilizers are being increasingly im- 
plicated by medical evidence as agents of 
drug abuse. In an article appearing in the 
August 10, 1963, issue of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, members of 
the Public Health Service’s National Clear- 
inghouse for Poison Control Centers reported 
on 968 cases of tranquilizer ingestions oc- 
curring from July 1959 through December 
1960. In conclusion, the authors stated: 
“Intentional ingestion was known to be 
the etiological basis in 35 percent of the 
cases reviewed. It becomes evident that the 
popularity of tranquilizers as suicidal agents 
must now rival that of the barbiturates.” 


Also on page 4 of his statement, Mr. 
Larrick refers to a study conducted at 
the Boston City Hospital, Boston, Mass., 
stating that “from October 1961 to May 
1962, a total of 82 drug abusers and ad- 
dicts was reported. Of the 82, 44 were 


addicted to narcotics, 24 were abusers 
of barbiturates and amphetamines, 10 
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abused tranquilizers, and 2 each abused 
bromides and inhalers. Authorities in 
the field, including Dr. Hamburger, have 
taken the position that many of the 
tranquilizers are very close to the bar- 
biturates in their effects, although not in 
chemical structure. Tranquilizers, like 
barbiturates, can cause tolerance and 
psychic and physical dependence. The 
addicting properties of meprobamate 
have been rather extensively reported in 
the literature, and this literature clearly 
shows that this drug and certain others 
of the so-called tranquilizers are subject 
to abuse.” 

During the hearings on H.R. 2, refer- 
ence was made to a document by Dr. 
Carl F. Essig. Dr. Essig, of Lexington, 
Ky., is associated with the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, Addiction Re- 
search Center, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Quot- 
ing in part from this document, the fol- 
lowing statement appears: 

Increasing numbers of nonbarbiturate 
sedative drugs are being introduced into 
medical practice. Despite their nonbarbi- 
turate chemical structure and regardless of 
designations other than “sedative-hypnotic,” 
at least six of the newer depressant drugs 
can cause states of intoxication and physical 
dependence that are clinically similar to 
those induced by barbiturates. These drugs 
are meprobamate (Miltown, Equanil), glute- 
thimide (Doriden), ethinamate (Valmid), 
ethchlorvynol (Placidyl), methyprylon (No- 
ludar) and chlordiazepoxide (Librium). The 
behavioral effects of these drugs and their 
combination with ethanol may become an 
increasingly important public hazard. The 
abstinence syndromes that can result from 
the abrupt withdrawal of excess dosages of 
these drugs include convulsions and psychot- 
ic behavior. Death has been attributed to 
withdrawal of meprobamate and methy- 
prylon. 


The bill provides that the barbiturates 
will immediately be subject to the new 
controls, but the nonbarbiturates will not 
be brought under the controls until the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare holds hearings and issues regula- 
tions, which of course will take time. 

The committee report states that the 
committee expects the Secretary to take 
early action with respect to the consid- 
eration of the listing of these six drugs. 
I should like to emphasize this statement 
and urge the Secretary to move promptly 
in his consideration of bringing these 
drugs under the control of the bill. Any 
delay in action will be detrimental to the 
public interest in seeing that all depres- 
sant drugs which have a significant po- 
tential for abuse are promptly brought 
under the new controls. In addition to 
this, it would also result in some unfair 
competitive advantages within the drug 
industry itself. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Yates] such time as he may consume. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
to lend my support to H.R. 2 which would 
control the distribution’ of depressant 
and stimulant drugs. I do not believe 
there can be any serious dispute on the 
nature of the problem which led to the 
legislative proposals before us today, and 
I want to congratulate the committee for 
bringing this bill to the floor. 
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Testimony before the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee indicated 
that over 9 billion depressant and stim- 
ulant pills are produced each year and 
over half of these find their way into the 
black market. 

In fact, the ridiculous ease with which 
anyone may obtain large quantities of 
these dangerous drugs was made abun- 
dantly clear by a recent nationwide tele- 
vision program. The producer of the 
program set up a bogus company and 
with an outlay of only $600, was able to 
obtain over 1 million pills which could be 
sold on the black market for more than 
$250,000. 

What are the consequences of this vast 
and profitable trade in illicit drugs? 
Many people, and particularly teenagers, 
who take these drugs for so-called 
“kicks” have developed a dangerous de- 
pendence upon them. A special ad hoc 
Panel on Drug Abuse appointed in 1963 
by President Kennedy concluded that 
there is an entirely new and increasing 
use of these drugs among teenagers. The 
increase in these drugs, commonly re- 
ferred to as “pep pills” or “goof balls,” 
has been accompanied by a decline in 
the use of narcotics, presumably because 
such pills are far easier to obtain. 

The senior Senator from Connecticut, 
who is chairman of a Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency which investigated 
this problem, stated that these drugs 
cause people to commit serious crimes 
and that they are increasingly used by 
children who formerly were not delin- 
quent. 

The Attorney General of California 
has claimed that there is a new and grow- 
ing problem associated with these drugs 
and that a whole new class of addicts is 
being created. He cites figures which 
show that the number of arrests for dan- 
gerous drug offenses climbed 31 percent 
throughout the State in 1 year. 

The executive director of the New York 
City Youth Board has reported that 25 
percent of the children studied by his 
agency are involved in the use of drugs 
ranging from narcotics to barbiturates. 

Even while hearings on this bill were 
being conducted, three Chicago youths, 
hopped up on goof balls, murdered a 
helpless old man solely to obtain his 
pocket change. He had a mere $11 in 
his pocket. “We were hopped up,” said 
one of the youths in explanation. 

Mr. Speaker, we are clearly faced with 
a serious national problem of growing 
proportions. Although we have very 
stiff laws to control the use of hard core 
narcotics, Federal authorities are vir- 
tually helpless to cope with the growing 
misuse of barbiturates and similar drugs. 
We are merely substituting one form of 
addiction for another. 

I therefore support the sound and rea- 
sonable approach to this problem em- 
bodied in H.R. 2 as reported out by the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. The bill would end the illegal 
traffic in these dangerous drugs by pro- 
hibiting their possession to anyone not 
in the legitimate chain of distribution. 
Manufacturers, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers would be required to keep records 
so that all shipments can be traced. And 
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finally, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare would be given ade- 
quate enforcement powers to prevent the 
illegal distribution of these drugs. 

Mr, Chairman, I commend the work of 
the distinguished Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and its able 
chairman. They have produced a bal- 
anced and reasonable recommendation 
on a problem of vital national signifi- 
cance. I urge all Members to join with 
me in voting for this important piece of 
legislation. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, with 
the indulgence of the gentleman from 
California, I yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] such time 
as he may require for a question. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to take this time to rise in sup- 
port of this legislation and commend the 
chairman of the full committee, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], and, 
indeed, every other member of the com- 
mittee, for bringing the Drug Abuse Con- 
trol Amendments of 1965 to the House 
for consideration. 

The question I would like to ask the 
chairman of the full committee is sim- 
ply this: Is it the purpose of the legisla- 
tion to be sure that the illegal traffic in 
these drugs is reduced to a minimum 
rather than to punish some individual 
drug user? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will say to the gen- 
tleman in response that I have tried dili- 
gently today to emphasize and stress the 
fact that the purpose of this legislation 
is to do something about the illicit traf- 
fic in order to lessen the illegal distribu- 
tion of the drugs. There is no intention 
on the part of the committee to impose 
the strong arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment on any legitimate activity. Also, 
there is no intention that the bill cover 
the individual user of the drug. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
say again this is good legislation and I 
hope the House will adopt it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana has consumed 2 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McCrory]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, let 
me first of all congratulate the chairman 
and members of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce for the 
very rational and logical treatment of 
the critical and difficult subject covered 
in the Drug Abuse Control Amendments 
of 1965. 

Iam sure that the ability to recognize 
the drug abuse problem in its proper 
perspective and to come forward with 
legislation aimed at correcting these 
abuses has been aided by many agencies 
and interests. I am proud to observe 
that Abbott Laboratories, one of the out- 
standing drug manufacturers and also 
noted for its outstanding research and 
development of useful pharmaceuticals, 
is included among those who are sup- 
porting this legislation. Abbott Labora- 
tories developed several well-recognized 
barbiturates and amphetamines, in- 
cluding Nembutal, Desoxyn and Des- 
butal. These drugs are highly regarded 
in the world of medicine and serve vital 
functions in the treatment of human 
disease. 
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However, Abbott Laboratories recog- 
nized that these drugs are not safe for 
use except under the supervision of a 
physician. They recognize the need for 
control in order to promote the legiti- 
mate medical uses for which these drugs 
are intended and to avoid the improper 
and degrading use of these and other 
drugs. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to note in 
this legislation that the committee has 
recognized the evil involved in counter- 
feit drugs and that in subsection (c) 
which amends section 301 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act there is a 
prohibition against “making, selling, dis- 
posing of or keeping in possession, con- 
trol or custody or concealing anything 
designed to reproduce the identifying 
mark of another or any likeness there- 
of upon any drug or container or labeling 
thereof so as to render such drug a 
counterfeit drug,” and also a prohibition 
against the sale of counterfeit drugs. 

My familiarity with Abbott Labora- 
tories has convinced me that this orga- 
nization takes particular pride in estab- 
lishing a high quality of purity and strict 
control. The uniformity of these drug 
products is maintained so that physician 
and patient can be absolutely certain 
when use of such drugs is prescribed. Of 
course, the counterfeiters of such drugs 
could not possibly provide the safeguards 
which Abbotts and other reputable man- 
ufacturers maintain. Accordingly, it is 
most important for the protection of the 
public, the medical profession and the 
manufacturers themselves that these ap- 
propriate steps against counterfeit drugs 
should be included. 

Mr. Chairman, I compliment the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] 
chairman of the committee, and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], 
ranking minority member on this com- 
mittee, as well as the other members of 
the committee for bringing forth this 
sound and much-needed legislation.. I 
am confident that the results flowing 
from this measure will be salutary and 
that the continued appropriate use of 
these drugs may continue while abuses 
in the manufacturing, trafficking, and 
taking of such drugs will be abated. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge favorable action 
on H.R. 2. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALPERN. I am glad to yield to 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York, 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to go on record as strongly 
supporting H.R. 2, legislation on drug 
control. I want also to commend the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce for its diligent work on this 
serious national problem. 

There are urgent reasons which argue 
for passage of this measure. Drug 
abuse goes beyond the limits of a single 
problem. What may begin as an iso- 
lated incident in narcotics abuse, for ex- 
ample, may very well end in violent 
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crime, in juvenile delinquency, in the de- 
struction of family life, and the attempt 
to break the cycle of poverty. This is 
the insidious nature of the narcotics 
problem. It takes advantage of other 
social disorders; and it exploits them 
and contributes to their spread. 
Perhaps the most frustrating side of 
narcotics abuse is its effect on innocent 
or vulnerable people—often young peo- 
ple. We are by now all too well familiar 
with the narcotics case which began “be- 
cause there was nothing else to do” or 
“because I wanted some kicks and the 
stuff was around.” The great issue in 


narcotics abuse is the overavailability 


and illegal distribution of dangerous 
drugs. For this is how many people who 
become victims become initially hooked. 
And this is the area where sympathetic 
but firm Federal action can help reduce 
the tragic national narcotics problem. 

The legislation before the House is the 
end product of a long process of con- 
sultation and consideration which began 
with President Kennedy’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Narcotic and Drug Abuse and 
was continued in President Johnson’s 
instructive message to Congress, “Ad- 
vancing the Nation’s Health.” 

Experts well acquainted with the drug 
abuse have strongly urged the Congress 
to pass measures providing for increased 
control over the distribution of danger- 
ous drugs. This would be accomplished 
through a careful delineation of those 
channels where drug traffic is legal, for 
careful control of interstate drug move- 
ments, through rigorous inspection re- 
quirements and detailed record-keeping. 

These measures, we are told, are all 
the more necessary given the apparent 
inadequacy of voluntary control activity 
on the part of those involved in the 
manufacture and distribution of drugs. 
The legislation should provide an incen- 
tive for such voluntary control. It would 
dramatize the Government's deep con- 
cern for those people who through tem- 
porary weakness and despair can get 
caught up in the narcotics cycle—pri- 
marily because abusive drugs are all too 
available. It would curtail the exploi- 
tation of such weakness by those who 
deal illegally in narcotics traffic, and in 
so doing, this legislation will indirectly 
contribute to important priorities in the 
Great Society; the reduction of crime 
and the elimination of poverty. I strong- 
ly urge the House to act favorably on 
this measure. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, yes- 
terday the President of the United States 
outlined a proposed legislative attack on 
crime in the Nation. 

Coincidental with that message, the 
House today is taking up a bill to crack 
down on the illicit trade in stimulant 
and depressant drugs—a vital factor in 
any national effort to depress the rising 
crime rate. I was pleased that the Pres- 
ident singled out legislation of this type 
as an effective weapon in his anticrime 
program. The committee has worked 
hard on this legislation and is to be com- 
plimented for offering the kind of bill we 
can so enthusiastically support. I wish 
also to commend its chairman, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Harris], for his leadership in steer- 
ing it through committee and to com- 
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pliment our fine colleague from Illinois 
(Mr. SPRINGER], the ranking minority 
member of the committee for his valua- 
ble contributions to this legislation. And 
I would like to pay tribute to our able 
colleague from New York, from my own 
county of Queens, the gentleman from 
New York[ Mr. DELANEY], for his impor- 
tant role in bringing this legislation be- 
fore us. 

The objectives of this bill, with which 
I am privileged to be associated as a co- 
sponsor, hit at the core of one of the 
worst. scourges existing in this country 
today—drug addiction. 

The nature of the drugs covered in this 
measure may not sound like the familiar 
narcotics with which the public is so fa- 
miliar—such ravishing and destructive 
drugs as heroin and cocaine. But the so- 
called “goof balls” and commonly termed 
“pep pills” covered in this legislation are 
equally as dangerous—perhaps even more 
so. I say this because they are usually 
the first steps toward inevitable and ad- 
vanced addiction. 

The cost of these drugs becomes pro- 
hibitive and the pursuit of funds to pay 
for them, together with the distortion of 
rational thinking, leads to assorted 
crimes—thievery, mugging, prostitution, 
senseless killings. This tragic pattern is 
only too common. 

I am particularly aware of this prob- 
lem, Mr. Chairman. For several years I 
was chairman of the board of a New York 
City hospital—Riverside Hospital on 
North Brothers Island in the East 
River—whose sole purpose was the treat- 
ment and cure of juvenile drug addicts. 
Our only patients were youths—boys and 
girls under 20; yes, 12- and 13-year-olds 
who were addicted to heroin or other nar- 
cotics. Over 4,000 youngsters were 
processed through this hospital as pa- 
tients—not 4, not 40 or 400, mind you, 
but 4,000 boys and girls—all drug ad- 
dicts; many of them thieves, muggers, 
prostitutes and potential killers—and 
all in their teens. How tragic. And to 
think, with all our so-called scientific 
achievements we still don’t have the ef- 
fective answers as to how to keep them 
off these drugs. 

In our Riverside Hospital treatment 
concept there was supposed to be a 3-year 
followup for aftercare, for rehabilita- 
tion. But this vital phase of the pro- 
gram was never adequately implemented. 
We were faced with the same old story— 
lack of facilities, lack of personnel, frus- 
tration, apathy, despair. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, we are still a long 
way from conquering the effects of this 
scourge, but there is no reason why we 
cannot conquer the initial stage. This 
bill will go a long way toward that goal. 

How does it all start, Mr. Chairman? 
With the “goofballs,” with the “pep pills,” 
with the marihuana cigarette. It is al- 
ways the same story. I have gone over 
hundreds of the case histories we have 
had at the hospital I mentioned. These 
cases are all a matter of record. Study 
them and you will see the pattern does 
not change. Yet it is so easy to obtain 
these goof balls, these pep pills—the bar- 
biturates and stimulants we have been 
discussing today. Why, Mr. Chairman? 
Because of the inadequacy of our Federal 
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laws. Stringent controls are long over- 
due; we have the opportunity to provide 
them with this legislation. 

It is encouraging that this amendment 
bill has been so enthusiastically received. 
The testimony which has accumulated 
points to the conclusion that we must act 
without any further loss of time to tight- 
en controls and grant the FDA additional 
enforcement authorization. 

There is no question but that the ille- 
gitimate operations involving various 
types of stimulant and depressant drugs 
have become a menace to public health 
and safety. The FDA Administrator has 
estimated that one-half of the 9 billion 
doses of drugs manufactured annually 
are diverted toward illicit use. Just 
imagine that. 

Day by day news reports tell of sense- 
less highway accidents, of suicides, of 
assorted crimes, of brutal killings caused 
by users of stimulants or depressants. 
Let me refer to a recent news story from 
Chicago which describes how three teen- 
agers were arrested on charges of mur- 
dering an elderly gentleman; the whole 
noxious affair was punctuated by laugh- 
ter on the part of the three murderers 
who, it turned out later, were beefed up 
by stimulant drugs acquired in the trade. 
One of the youths said the group was 
“hopped up” on goof balls. 

Mr. Chariman, we do not exaggerate 
for 1 minute when we say the risks of 
the undercover trade are negligible, and 
unscrupulous operators have been push- 
ing a multi-million-dollar business. 

While law enforcement agencies have 
been concernec with narcotics, such as 
heroin and cocaine, there has evolved a 
perilous laxity in policing the traffic in 
ordinary depressants and stimulants, 
many of which are potentially as dan- 
gerous. 

As pointed out in committee and on 
the floor there is an important legitimate 
medical use of these drugs. Barbitu- 
rates are depressants used when a seda- 
tive effect is desired. Amphetamines 
and similar stimulants are utilized in the 
treatment of depression and to control 
appetite, and tranquilizers serve to aid 
distress and mental disturbance. Un- 
fortunately, widespread abuse of these 
agents has developed on an enormous 
scale. 

Before the situation becomes even 
more acute, the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration must be given more effective 
control powers. The legislation before 
the House would require all manufac- 
turers and processors to keep detailed 
records on inventory and sales for in- 
stant investigation and search by FDA 
inspectors. It would become unlawful 
to possess these drugs unless it is in- 
tended for the personal use of the holder 
or his household. Stiff penalties are 
provided in the bill for violations. In 
addition, the measure calls for increased 
control over counterfeit drugs. 

I venture the prediction that if this 
legislation is fully and forcefully imple- 
mented, the illicit trade in these drugs 
would begin to dry up. Because manu- 
facturers and dealers are held account- 
able for every pill distributed, the easy 
access which has caused the problem can 
be closed to fraudulent usage. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am gratified that this 
important legislation has evoked such 
widespread support. I fervently urge 
overwhelming approval by the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. DWYER. Iyield. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to make a few remarks in support of 
H.R. 2, the Drug Abuse Control Amend- 
ments of 1965. Let me emphasize that 
the bill before us is of tremendous im- 
portance to the physical and moral well- 
being of the people of our great Nation, 
This bill provides increased control over 
the distribution of barbiturates, amphet- 
amines and other drugs having a sim- 
ilar effect on the central nervous sys- 
tem. It also increases the authority of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare over counterfeit drugs. 

These drugs are rapidly replacing the 
more strictly controlled drugs such as 
heroin as a principal cause of our drug 
addiction problem which is of epidemic 
proportions. I feel that this bill would 
strengthen the position of the public in 
its war against the illegal use and dis- 
tribution of dangerous drugs. 

Mr. Chairman, during the hearings on 
H.R. 2, it was pointed out to the com- 
mittee that over 9 billion barbiturate and 
amphetamine tablets are produced an- 
nually in the United States, of which it is 
estimated that over 50 percent, or 444 
billion tablets, are distributed through 
illicit channels. It was stated several 
times with examples, facts, and figures 
that the abuse of these drugs increases 
juvenile delinquency, and substantially 
contributes to the rising crime rate in the 
United States. 

This bill was unanimously reported by 
the committee, and the overwhelming 
bulk of the testimony presented has 
stressed the urgent need for more strin- 
gent legislation. Statements before the 
committee by representatives of the Gov- 
ernment and industry alike favor the en- 
actment of this legislation and its reme- 
dial suppression of drug abuse. The full 
scope of drug abuse cannot be measured 
because it affects not only the abuser but 
aa SE and the community around 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that this legisla- 
tion is eminently deserving of favorable 
consideration, and I join with my col- 
leagues on the committee in recommend- 
ing passage of H.R. 2. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, this 
may not be the most dramatic, the most 
controversial, the most expensive bill 
which this Congress will consider, but I 
doubt if anything else we do this year 
will pay greater dividends in terms of 
the public health and safety of our peo- 
ple, especially of our younger people of 
high school and college age. 

The record of the hearings on the drug 
control bill—and I congratulate the 
chairman and the committee for assem- 
bling such a comprehensive, detailed, and 
factual record—leaves no room for doubt 
either about the urgent necessity for 
dealing with the illegal traffic in danger- 
ous drugs or about the fitness of the 
proposed legislative solution. 
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No less than 4,500 million doses of 
amphetamines and barbiturates—at least 
50 percent of the known annual produc- 
tion of 9 billion—are sold illegally on the 
black market. 

These figures are very conservative. 
They do not include the substantial vol- 
ume of drugs which never enter legiti- 
mate channels. Nor do they include re- 
lated drugs, such as tranquilizers, which 
are just as dangerous, just as habit form- 
ing, and known to be just as subject to 
abuse. The estimates are based on in- 
complete and inadequate data from man- 
ufacturers, statistics which are more 
than 2 years old -a long period of time in 
a market which has been growing, as the 
Food and Drug Administration reports, 
“by leaps and bounds.” 

So we can assume, Mr. Chairman, that 
the extent of the drug abuse situation to- 
day is even greater than these figures 
might suggest. 

The profits are as impressive as the 
yolume. Although there is no “going 
rate” in this illicit and clandestine busi- 
ness, and it is impossible to determine 
precisely the margin of profit, conserva- 
tive estimates indicate that the drug 
racket is producing at least $500 million 
a year and probably more than $1 billion. 
In general, according to the FDA, “goof 
balls” and “pep pills” can be bought at 
wholesale for less than $1 a thousand. 
The cost is even lower when the capsules 
and tablets are manufactured illegally 
from the basic powders. At the opposite 
end, the individual dose will bring from 
10 to 50 cents on the retail black market. 
In between, there is likely to have been 
an extensive and complex distribution 
network in which many greedy hands 
share in the proceeds. 

There is much to share. As many of 
our colleagues may recall, CBS Television 
News last September exposed how easy it 
was to establish a black market opera- 
tion. Using a dummy company with 
little more than a letterhead and $600, 
CBS was able to purchase more than 1 
billion doses of barbiturates and amphet- 
amines from established manufacturers 
and processors valued on the black mar- 
ket at from $250,000 to $500,000. 

Organized crime has moved into this 
lucrative racket in a big way. As the 
FDA has reported, professional crooks 
are operating extensive interstate net- 
works, a development which has added 
a difficult new dimension to law enforce- 
ment in this field. In addition to the 
amateurs—the student with access to a 
parent’s open end prescription, the part- 
time pusher, the street-corner salesmen, 
the bars and truck stops—FDA inspec- 
tors and other law-enforcement officials 
must now deal with armed criminals. 

The dimensions of this problem, Mr. 
‘Chairman, are huge. There are approx- 
imately 1,000 firms which manufacture 
stimulant and depressant drugs, about 
1,300 drug wholesalers and branch out- 
lets for manufacturers, 52,000 retail 
drugstores. 6,900 hospitals, 1,700 public 
health agencies, 230,000 physicians, 84,- 
000 dentists, 15,000 veterinarians. 

The great majority of these firms and 
individuals are completely honest and 
law abiding. But these are the points at 
which the diversion of dangerous drugs 
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from legal to illegal channels takes place. 
The illicit traffic in these drugs cannot be 
reduced or eliminated until diversion is 
controlled. This can be done only if law 
enforcement officials can determine the 
source, quantity, and destination of these 
drugs all along the distribution. line. 

The magnitude of the problem has 
dwarfed FDA’s ability to cope with it 
under present law. The agency has only 
56 inspectors assigned to this work 
throughout the country, hardly more 
than one per State. They cannot be 
armed. Their arrest powers are severely 
limited. Warrants cannot be served. 
The contraband drugs and the equip- 
ment used to make and transport them 
cannot be seized and condemned. Pen- 
alties for violations are weak, especially 
for those engaged in the dangerous and 
growing business of counterfeiting drugs. 
Jurisdictional limits under interstate 
commerce are unclear. Recordkeeping 
requirements are inadequate and vir- 
tually unenforcible. Unauthorized pos- 
session of these drugs is not yet pro- 
hibited by law. In many areas where 
diversion has been most serious, inspec- 
tors cannot even inspect the premises 
and records of those concerned. 

In the face of these disabilities, Mr. 
Chairman, it is rather remarkable that 
the FDA has done as well as it has in 
trying to control drug abuse. The pres- 
ent bill, however, would equip the agency 
with a more enforcible statute and with 
the power to make it work. The require- 
ments for registration, recordkeeping, 
and inspection are not unusual especially 
when we are dealing with drugs which 
can kill and maim and are so readily 
subject to abuse. Nor are the enforce- 
ment powers extreme. In general, they 
follow the pattern already established for 
controlling illegal traffic in narcotics and 
alcoholic beverages. 

As a sponsor of drug control legisla- 
tion in the 87th, 88th, and 89th Con- 
gresses, I have studied most if not all of 
the legislation which has been proposed 
to deal with this problem. I am con- 
vinced, on the basis of this experience, 
that the committee bill is good legisla- 
tion—sound, moderate, and potentially 
effective. It is based firmly on expert 
advice and practical experience. It is 
designed to close loopholes and to en- 
force the Jaw—nothing more. The fact 
nat the bill is endorsed by virtually 
every concerned group, from drug manu- 
facturers to local police officials, con- 
firms both its necessity and its sound- 
ness. 

Seidom, Mr. Chairman, have we 
known more about the nature of a legis- 
lative target than we know about the 
dangerous drugs. They are every- 
where—in small towns and suburbs as 
well as big cities and slums, on college 
campuses, at high school parties, in the 
cabs of huge trucks speeding along 
crowded interstate highways. They are 
cheap and plentiful and available. 

We know, too, what these drugs will 
do when used without a doctor’s guid- 
ance. They are as addictive and danger- 
ous as the hard narcotics. They are the 
agents of suicide. They induce pro- 
longed psychiatric disturbances and gen- 
erate abnormal and delinquent behavior. 
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Traffic accidents, larceny, violence— 
even murder—accompany the improper 
use of these valuable but dangerous 
drugs. The ruined lives, crippled bodies 
and disturbed minds which are left in 
the wake of these innocent-looking little 
pills add up to a compelling reason to 
enact this legislation, without weakening 
amendments and without further delay. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. DWYER. Yes, I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to highly commend the gentlewoman 
from New Jersey for her very fine re- 
marks and very appropriate statements 


on this very important and serious prob- 


lem. 

The gentlewoman is the sponsor of 
legislation along this line. A bill which 
she introduced was referred to the com- 
mittee. Of course, we on the committee 
recall the capable and very fine testimony 
that she presented to the committee on 
behalf of this legislation. She has indeed 
rendered a commendable service for 
which we thank her very much. 

Mrs. DWYER. I thank the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. DWYER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I want to commend 
the distinguished gentlewoman from New 
Jersey for the long interest she has dis- 
played in this subject, and the devotion 
which she has shown here in Congress 
in introducing legislation and testifying 
before the committee and, indeed, the 
most excellent contribution she has made 
9 1 afternoon in support of the pending 

Mrs. DWYER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. O'BRIEN]. 

Mr. O’BRIEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very grateful to have a few minutes to- 
day to join in urging enactment of a bill 
which, as the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey has just said, probably will be 
remembered as one of the outstanding 
bipartisan pieces of legislation enacted 
by this Congress. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'BRIEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, 

Mr. HARRIS. It should be said that 
in addition to the fact that the President 
included in his health message a request 
for legislation of this kind, only yester- 
day, as has been previously referred to, 
the President again in his message on 
crime alluded to this problem and made 
a request for legislation in this field. I 
want to have that statement in the 
Record. I think it appropriate at this 
point also to comment on the fact that 
yesterday the President asked for legis- 
lation contained in this bill, and today 
he will get it. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to com- 
ment briefly that so often we in Con- 
gress, when we go back home, hear the 
familiar words, “Why doesn’t Congress 
do something about this?” I know that 
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we as parents and we who are not par- 
ents pick up our morning paper and read 
about the sudden exit into eternity of 
some souped-up kid in a souped-up car. 
We have read of a fiery funeral bier on 
the highway caused by a truckdriver 
who fed his stomach with goof balls as 
often as he fed the radiator of his truck. 

We have read of old people, men and 
women, felled with chains, kicked and 
beaten by senseless youngsters who used 
these drugs. 

The distinguished Members who have 
preceded me have done a splendid job 
in discussing this bill, but necessarily 
with such a broad subject it is neces- 
sary that the mopping-up crew come 
along and pause a little longer on one of 
the tiles of the mosaic and perhaps dis- 
cuss it at some length. 

What I propose to talk about is the 
question of counterfeiting. I think that 
is one of the most explosive elements in 
this whole problem. 

Congress has been reviewing the prob- 
lems involved in amphetamines, barbit- 
urates and other depressant and stimu- 
lant drugs for over a decade. The trage- 
dies which may occur from the nonmedi- 
cal use of these drugs must be prevented. 
H.R. 2 will go a long way in achieving 
the controls desired to abate this 
menace. 

This bill, however, is also designed to 
protect the public from the potentially 
explosive problem of counterfeit drugs. 
As President Johnson stated in his health 
message “Advancing the Nation's 
Health”: “We must also counter the 
threat from counterfeit drugs.” A coun- 
terfeit drug is a drug which is manufac- 
tured for the specific purpose of being 
passed to—and by—the retailer as the 
product of another manufacturer. The 
medicines that are counterfeited are gen- 
erally the newer products that require 
the most careful controls in manufacture. 
But no drug is safe from counterfeiters. 
FDA has uncovered counterfeited tran- 
quilizers, diuretics, blood pressure reduc- 
ing, antidepressant, sedative, and anti- 
asthma drugs. Many types of counter- 
feits are illicitly sold for stimulating, de- 
pressing and mood-affecting characteris- 
tics. The drugs do not pass through the 
safety clearance or manufacturing con- 
trol procedures to assure compliance with 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act and, therefore, there can be no as- 
surance that they contain the kind or 
amount of the drug supposed to be pres- 
ent. They are often adulterated, sub- 
potent, or dangerously overpotent. The 
consumer sold a counterfeit—possibly in- 
nocently by his pharmacist—is defrauded 
and his health is endangered. His physi- 
cian may in turn be mislead in his in- 
tended treatment by the different re- 
sponse of the patient to the drug from 
that which was intended. 

Counterfeits are produced in estab- 
lishments secreted from the view of law 
enforcement and health officers. The 
counterfeiter thus avoids the heavy costs 
that are involved in producing pure 
drugs. 

Counterfeit drugs are made in precise 
simulation of well known and very valu- 
able prescription items. The simulation 
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extends even to the use of the same mon- 
ograms appearing on the genuine item 
and is so close that differences are dis- 
cernible only by microscopic and chemi- 
cal examination. Counterfeits may be 
sold unlabeled, often in paper or pliofilm 
bags or in partially filled bottles. The 
distribution is surreptitious. It imposes 
upon and depresses interstate commerce 
in legitimate drugs. Adequate control 
requires elimination of intrastate as well 
as interstate counterfeiting. 

Special equipment for counterfeiting 
such as tablet dies and punches may be 
spirited from one location to another in 
an effort to avoid detection. H.R. 2 pro- 
vides for seizure of such machinery to 
permit a counterfeit ring to be smashed 
when located. Otherwise, detection 
would only require removal of the equip- 
ment to a new base for the production 
and distribution of hazardous drugs to 
be resumed. 

As I have indicated, marketing of these 
drugs is a bootleg operation. After being 
produced under conditions purposely 
hidden from inspection by the Food and 
Drug Administration and all other State 
and local officials, counterfeit drugs are 
distributed by equally devious means. 
No matter the route, however, the ulti- 
mate consumer receives a counterfeit 
drug in place of a trustworthy medicine. 

For example, eight men and two firms 
were charged by the Justice Department 
with counterfeiting and distributing 
a variety of drugs, including two 
well-known tranquilizers. The tablets, 
though stamped and shaped to look gen- 
uine, were manufactured and labeled 
fraudulently and packaged in unlabeled 
bottles and bags. The shipments, la- 
beled variously as “beads and machine 
tools,” “ceramics,” and “water soften- 
er” were distributed by car and freight 
in five States. Some of the individuals 
involved were prosecuted and convicted 
under New Jersey State law. The De- 
partment of Justice, for policy reasons, 
declined to prosecute under Federal law. 

At an apothecary in Georgia, more 
than 3,000 counterfeit Dexedrine, Dex- 
amyl, and Diuril tablets were seized by 
the FDA. A Federal grand jury in New 
York indicted two men for introducing 
into interstate commerce about 60,000 
counterfeit tranquilizers. The tablets 
looked like and were represented as being 
two well-known tranquilizer drugs, Mil- 
town and Equanil. 

In June of 1964, FDA inspectors, aided 
by a reputable drug firm, arranged a con- 
tact with two persons known to deal in 
counterfeit drugs. A Federal officer 
agreed to purchase a substantial quan- 
tity of imitation drugs in a New Jersey 
air terminal for the supposed purpose of 
a later sale in Nebraska. After the 
“buy” was contracted, analysis showed 
the drugs to be counterfeit. Subsequent 
purchases revealed the location of a se- 
cret room concealed behind a movable 
stairway in the house of one of the indi- 
viduals. A search of the premises 
yielded over 1 million counterfeit drugs 
and considerable drug manufacturing 
equipment. 

The drug abuse control amendments 
will expressly prohibit the manufacture, 
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sale, distribution, and possession of 
counterfeits. By providing for the sei- 
zure of the machinery used in the illegal 
manufacture of drugs, the bill will per- 
mit FDA to effectively curtail the opera- 
tions of the hardened criminals who par- 
ticipate in these illegal activities. The 
bill will also apply to intrastate com- 
merce, thereby closing a serious loophole 
which has frequently impaired effective 
regulation. The enforcement provision 
of H.R. 2 for the control of stimulant 
and depressant drugs such as the power 
of arrest and seizure and the right to 
carry firearms will also apply to counter- 
feit drugs. 

These provisions are especially needed 
because of the strict controls which will 
prevent diversion from legitimate man- 
ufacturers. Incentive to manufacture 
drugs clandestinely will be greater as 
profits to be derived from such opera- 
tions will probably become even more 
lucrative. 

Counterfeiting of new and potent 
drugs is increasing. It is a health men- 
ace. If permitted to continue the men- 
ace will grow. The provisions of H.R. 
2 are urgently needed. I urge their en- 
actment. 

So if we ask what this bill will do 
to actually smash the evil thing that 
is going on in our country, in the one 
point I have just discussed we have a 
potent answer—we can destroy the 
equipment without which counterfeiters 
cannot counterfeit. 

May I say in conclusion, Mr. Chair- 
man, that whenever a dark and unwhole- 
some habit is created in our country, 
there are always crawling creatures who 
will satisfy that appetite for a price. We 
have the opportunity here today, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee—we have the opportunity here today 
not only to strike down but to extermi- 
nate those crawling creatures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, as a member of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, which considered H.R. 2 and re- 
ported it favorably to the House, I sup- 
port its provisions and particularly do 
I support its aims. The traffic in illegal 
barbiturates and amphetamine drugs has 
reached proportions which call for im- 
mediate and conclusive action. We could 
argue with conviction that the time for 
action was earlier, and that the enforce- 
ment agencies of our Government have 
done less than a thorough job of policing 
this illegal traffic. We could point fingers 
in all directions if we were looking for 
someone to blame for what is admittedly 
a bad situation. However, that is not the 
point. The committee has faced up to 
its responsibility and has brought be- 
fore the House a bill that is a realistic 
measure to attack the situation. 

The bill provides increased controls 
over the distribution of barbiturates, am- 
phetamines, and other drugs having a 
similar affect on the central nervous 
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system. It is not the intent of this bill 
to bulldoze or strongarm any business- 
man who deals in these drugs in legiti- 
mate channels of trade. The bill pro- 
vides for increased inspection require- 
ments and the right of inspectors to in- 
spect records. The bill makes clear that 
possession of these drugs outside legiti- 
mate channels of trade is illegal. 

The committee held lengthy and com- 
plete hearings on this legislation. Tes- 
timony presented at the hearing indi- 
cates that over 9 billion barbiturate and 
amphetamine tablets are produced an- 
nually in the United States. Of this 
amount over 50 percent, or 4% billion 
tablets, are distributed illegally through 
illicit channels. This is a shocking sit- 
uation, reaching not just the large cities, 
but every community and town in the 
country. Drug abuse is associated with 
crime, juvenile delinquency, and high- 
way accidents. The profits in illegal 
drug traffic are fantastic. In the hear- 
ings, it was pointed out that barbiturate 
and amphetamine tablets having a nor- 
mal retail value of $670 have a value of 
$250,000 in illegal channels of trade. 

Under existing law, these drugs may 
not be sold at retail to consumers except 
on a doctor's prescription. As a further 
aid for enforcement, H.R. 2 makes pos- 
session of these drugs a prohibited act, 
except where the buyer or seller is either 
in the legitimate chain of distribution, 
or possesses the drugs for his own use, or 
for use of a member of his household. 
Under present law, these drugs must 
move in interstate commerce before the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare can proceed against the illegal pos- 
sessor, buyer, or seller. H.R. 2 eliminates 
this necessity. 

A number of questions have arisen con- 
cerning the recordkeeping provisions of 
the bill. I do not feel there is cause 
for concern. The legislation specifically 
states: 

No separate records, nor set form or forms 
for any of the foregoing records, shall be re- 
quired as long as records containing the re- 
quired information are available. 


The prime purpose of this provision 
is to insure that the ordinary business 
records kept by the legitimate business- 
men will be considered as adequate rec- 
ords for the purpose of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, this is fair, well-writ- 
ten, needed legislation. I am personally 
happy to have had opportunity to have 
a part in its development and the de- 
velopment of this legislative record. 

I strongly urge its passage. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CARTER]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak in favor of House bill 2 for con- 
trol of amphetamines and barbiturates. 
Use of these drugs for kicks presents a 
great danger to our young people. Many 
of our teenagers and our college students 
take these drugs. Drivers who have to 
be up long hours often take ampheta- 
mines which actually for a time impart 
increased psychic and physical energy. 

Barbiturates are used medically as 
sedatives and soporifics. Some people 
who take barbiturates, commonly called 
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by illicit users goof balls, redbirds, blue 
heaven, and yellow jackets, lose all in- 
hibitions and are capable of committing 
almost any crime. 

Combinations of both barbiturates and 
amphetamines are widely used. Among 
these combination users, a dream state 
is produced in which inhibitions are lost 
and the user again becomes a potential 
criminal. 

Certainly this bill should be passed to 
remove the grave danger of either taking 
drugs for kicks or of habituation. Also, 
attention should be given in our chang- 
ing civilization to employment of our 
youth in worthwhile projects or in rec- 
reation so that time will not weigh so 
heavily on their hands that they will be 
tempted to resort to the use of these 
drugs. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I þe- 
lieve this is the maiden speech of the 
distinguished gentleman from Kentucky 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives. The gentleman is an M.D., a prac- 
ticing doctor. The gentleman has come 
to Congress and has been put on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. On that committee he has 
made some very fine contributions be- 
cause of the technical nature of this bill 
and of other bills that are now coming 
before the committee, and he has been of 
special help. 

I want to say to the gentleman, we are 
certainly proud that you are on the com- 
mittee and making the kind of contribu- 
tion you are making. For this we are 
very grateful. 

Mr. CARTER. I extend my humble 
thanks to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. I also wish to compli- 
ment the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky, not only for the fine state- 
ment he has just made to the committee 
in the House Chamber but also for the 
time, attention, and devotion he has 
given to this subject during the course 
of the hearings before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
in the consideration of the bill in execu- 
tive session. His knowledge in the field 
of medicine and pharmaceuticals as an 
M.D. brings strength to the committee. 

I express my gratitude that the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, as an experi- 
enced, practicing physician, is a mem- 
ber of the committee and can contribute 
so much to our work. We are glad to 
have you with us. 

Mr. CARTER. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire (Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 2, a bill to pro- 
tect the public health and safety by 
amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to establish special con- 
trols for depressant and stimulant drugs 
and counterfeit drugs. 

The distinguished Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce is to be 
congratulated for bringing this legisla- 
tion to the House and for the excellence 
of its report on the bill, which received 
the unanimous endorsement of the com- 
mittee. 

Although this bill treats only one phase 
of the problem of drug addiction, it rep- 
resents an essential part of governmental 
efforts to protect the public health, and 
fight crime, and juvenile delinquency. 
These clearly have been shown to be 
stimulated tremendously by the unre- 
Stricted use of the narcotics covered by 
this bill. 

We read with horror the committee’s 
findings that more than “9 billion bar- 
biturate and amphetamine tablets are 
produced annually in the United States, 
of which it is estimated that over 50 per- 
cent, or 4% billion tablets, are distributed 
through illicit channels.“ 

This bill may be but a way station in 
the campaign to control drug abuse. It 
is hoped that it will reduce abuses to the 
absolute obtainable minimum both 
through its recordkeeping and policing 
provisions and by spurring the drug in- 
dustry voluntarily to tighten its vigilance 
over the distribution of the drugs it man- 
ufactures. 

Of course, if the problem persists in a 
dangerous manner in spite of this legis- 
lation, stricter steps will have to be taken. 

This bill is in full accord with the 
President’s recommendation to the Con- 
gress, contained in his special messages 
on health and crime. The President’s 
recommendation itself is the product of 
long and detailed study by numerous 
experts inside and outside of Govern- 
ment. 

I endorse H.R. 2 wholeheartedly and 
urge its adoption by the House. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I join with our distinguished chair- 
man, our ranking minority member, and 
all of the members of our committee in 
recommending to the House the passage 
of this legislation. The committee has 
considered it in extended sessions, in 
great detail, and I believe without ques- 
tion this is a bill which will help to 
answer the problem of illicit drug traffic 
in amphetamines and barbiturates and 
other drugs which affect the central 
nervous system. 

I was amazed to learn in the hearings, 
as we started into this whole problem, 
that one-half of the production of these 
drugs goes into illicit traffic, as has been 
pointed out. Not just 1 million, 2 million, 
3 million, or 4 million; not 1 billion, 2 
billion, or 3 billion—but 4% billion of 
these capsules go out of legitimate circles 
into the illicit traffic every year. 

Of course this starts now with the 
manufacturer. Under the provisions of 
this bill, he must keep records for 3 years. 
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When the wholesaler applies for the 
purchase of drugs from the manufac- 
turer, under the provisions of this bill, 
he must register with the Food and Drug 
Administration and must get a registra- 
tion number, which must be included on 
his order blank to the manufacturer, so 
that the manufacturer will know right 
away that a legitimate party is asking 
to purchase. However, this does not re- 
lieve the manufacturer of taking what- 
ever steps might be necessary, in addi- 
tion to finding out about the registration 
number, to make certain that the whole- 
saler or purchaser from the manufac- 
turer is a legitimate person authorized 
to receive the drugs. 

I believe this step of requiring the 
registration number to be submitted with 
every order blank from a wholesaler to 
a manufacturer will cut off the major 
part of the beginning of the illicit drug 
traffic. 

From there we go to the pharmacist, 
who now, under the provisions of the 
bill, is to be required to keep records for 
3 years, although he now keeps records 
on these drugs which are prescribed by 
doctors. And this bill will allow inspec- 
tion by Food and Drug Administration 
people. 

Then, of course, any doctors who act 
as their own pharmacists, in effect, and 
sell drugs, would be required as pharma- 
cists to keep the record, which would not 
apply to too many in the medical pro- 
fession. 

I think we should make it clear, in go- 
ing down the distribution line for record- 
keeping to the pharmacist, that the com- 
mittee has been very specific in setting 
forth what is to be expected. In fact, we 
actually say “no separate records nor set 
form or forms of any of the foregoing 
records shall be required as long as rec- 
ords containing the required information 
are available.” 

I know there is some concern by those 
in the pharmaceutical business, particu- 
larly the druggists, that the Food and 
Drug Administration may utilize this 
limited authority in H.R. 2 to accomplish 
broader designs. I know this is not the 
intent of the committee, but I would just 
like to confirm this with the chairman of 
our committee, that this does not in effect 
authorize fishing expeditions nor does it 
authorize recordkeeping standards to be 
imposed by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration upon the pharmacists of this 
country. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Yes, I yield 
to the chairman. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. I think if the gentleman will per- 
mit, it might be appropriate to state that 
for many years there has been a request 
from the Food and Drug Administration 
for the privilege of going in and perusing 
the records of the pharmacists. For all 
of these years, the pharmacists, as a 
great profession of this country, have re- 
sisted these attempts. I think there is 
something to be said for both conten- 
tions. In this instance we found, as I 
have earlier said, that more than 85 per- 
cent of the pharmacists do readily turn 
records over to inspectors as they come in 
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now on an inspection. So this group 
would have no concern or problem. 

I think further it might be said that 
there is no intent on the part of the 
committee to permit or to suggest that 
there be any abuse of this privilege by the 
Food and Drug Administration. The 
pharmacists did express to us a feeling 
about the problem and particularly so 
since: the medical profession was ex- 
empted. 

We found from experience only about 
three per year in the medical profession 
had been prosecuted for violations in the 
last 10 years. During the course of the 
hearings it was revealed that on an aver- 
age of about 100 or a few more in the 
field of pharmacy had proceedings start- 
ed against them each year during the last 
10 years. It was felt by the committee 
that the pharmacists as a profession 
should be given consideration as a pro- 
fession, just as the medical profession, 
insofar as their application to the provi- 
sions of this bill are concerned. 

So because of that, we felt that the 
better approach to the problem, would 
be to provide that those medical people, 
such as doctors, who engage in the dis- 
pensing of the drugs for profit as a regu- 
lar business, keep records as is done by 
the pharmacists in the course of their 
regular business. So that the two are 
treated equally the same so far as this 
bill is concerned. There is no intent, 
in the case of either of these great pro- 
fessions in this country, to indict the pro- 
fession as such. They are ethical groups 
largely operating as they should, in the 
interest of a great profession as well as 
the public whom they serve. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida, Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the chairman. I knew that 
this was the feeling of the chairman as 
he expressed it in the hearings, but I 
simply wanted to make it very clear that 
the intent of the committee and of the 
Congress in this legislation is such that 
it should not entitle the Food and Drug 
Administration to harassment proceed- 
ings or any fishing expeditions, but rather 
the intent is exactly as it is stated in 
the bill, to follow the recordkeeping 
procedures in the matter of these pre- 
scriptions for these particular drugs. 

Mr.STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield. 

Mr.STUBBLEFIELD. With regard to 
the detail men who call on doctors and 
pharmacists, what records will they be 
required to keep of the samples that they 
leave with the doctors or the pharma- 
cists? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Of course, 
this bill requires recordkeeping from the 
beginning, from the manufacturer down 
to the wholesaler, and I presume from 
the wholesaler to the druggist, because 
most druggists deal with the wholesaler. 
They will have to show the registration 
number, from the wholesaler to the drug- 
gist. So there would be definitely a rec- 
ord of what drugs were kept and how 
they were disposed of. 

Mr.STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield further, the 
pharmaceutical companies employ detail 
men who call on the trade, usually the 
dispensing doctor or the pharmacist. 
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Would they be required to keep a record 
of the samples that they leave with these 
people? t 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. The detail 
man. would have to make a record what 
he gave someone, and then that record 
would be kept by his employer. This a 
recordkeeping bill. For example, if a 
doctor writes out a prescription, that 
prescription—which is a form of record— 
has to be kept by the pharmacist. With- 
out tight recordkeeping controls, we de- 
feat the entire purpose of the bill. We 
require a record for each movement of 
this drug in the interstate chain. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield further, in 
the case of a physician who dispenses 
drugs, where a charge is made for the 
Service and the drugs, if he dispenses it 
out of the original package that he had 
purchased from the wholesale drug 
house, then he would have to keep a rec- 
ord of them, as I understand it? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. What we 
are trying to do is not to put any undue 
burden on anyone. The provision con- 
cerning the doctor is simply in a case 
like this; where there may be no phar- 
macy nearby and therefore the doctor 
may make up his own drugs and pre- 
Scribe them, he should keep a record. In 
the case of the doctor who uses a phar- 
macist, or perhaps a group of doctors 
formed so that they have a pharmacist 
set up within their own clinic, the phar- 
macist then would keep the record in 
that instance. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. In that case, 
where he is required to keep a record, 
would the samples that the detail man 
en with the doctor be kept of rec- 
or 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Yes, if the 
doctor is not within the bill’s exempting 
language. It would be my understand- 
ing that he definitely would have to re- 
cord them. Otherwise we would have a 
whole gap in our tracing of the drug, 
which this bill is designed to cover. He 
must keep the record. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. He must keep 
the record? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. That is 
right—if the M.D. is one required to keep 
records under the bill, he would have to 
keep a record of samples. 

Mr.STUBBLEFIELD. Of all the drugs 
that he handles, amphetamines or barbi- 
turates, he must keep a record of them? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Yes. In 
other words, we want to trace the drugs 
and the record should be kept. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me quickly get 
to two other points and then I shall con- 
clude. 

We have put a limitation on refills of 
prescriptions. We have found as a result 
of the testimony in some instances pre- 
scriptions have been made without any 
limitation as to time or any limitation as 
to the number of refills. 

The committee, after hearing the testi- 
mony and going into the matter in some 
detail, thought it was wise to put this lim- 
itation of 6 months or five refills into the 
proposed legislation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if the doctor pre- 
scribes a lesser number or a lesser time 
element, of course, that would prevail. 
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good longer than for a 6-month period 
or for more than five refills. If a person 
feels a need for an additional prescrip- 
tion, then he must check with his physi- 
cian and either get another prescription 
by telephone or in writing—and it can be 
given orally for instance by telephone to 
the pharmacist, if the pharmacist im- 
mediately reduces it then to writing and 
keeps a record—we felt that was a rea- 
sonable provision. 

Mr. Chairman, the last provision about 
which I want to discuss is the one deal- 
ing with increased penalties. We felt 
that the committee should emphasize the 
concern of the American people and the 
Congress with reference to dealing in 
these drugs with minors. Therefore, we 
have proposed increasing the penalties 
when minors are involved from 1 year 
and a fine of $1,000 to 2 years and a fine 
$5,000 for a first offense, and to 6 years 
and $15,000 for an added offense, 

Mr. Chairman, I am very hopeful that 
the Justice Department, after favorable 
action by the Congress on this matter, 
which I believe will be favorable, will 
bring to the attention of the Federal 
judiciary in a meaningful way to let 
them know that it is the feeling of the 
Congress in increasing these penalties 
that we do expect this sort of crime to 
be stopped and therefore have pre- 
scribed more severe penalties to help 
stop it. We have increased not only 
the fines but the jail penalties in order 
to get them to do something about this 
very serious matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very hopeful that 
our Federal courts will start being a 
little more forceful in meting out pen- 
alties for violations dealing with this 
subject. Certainly, this is the intention 
of this legislation, that they put a stop 
to it if it is necessary through this meth- 
od of increased penalties in order to 
stop this illicit traffic in these types of 
drugs. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this is a bill 
that will do a great deal toward ac- 
complishing our aims in this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, the industry itself is 
going to have to help to see that this 
legislation, if enacted, is carried out. 
However, based upon the indications 
which we have had in the testimony, the 
industry is more than willing to co- 
operate and wants to put a stop to the 
illicit traffic in these drugs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has again 
expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as she may consume to 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
support H.R. 2, as amended by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, because, as the bill now stands, 
it contains every essential feature of my 
own proposed legislation on the control 
of the habit-forming, non-narcotic dan- 
gerous drugs which are today such a 
great national danger. 

My proposed legislation on this sub- 
ject is contained in section 6 of HR. 
1235, my omnibus bill to rewrite from 
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beginning to end the 27-year-old Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938. 

My main regret today about H.R. 2 is 
that this bill contains only 1 of the 
15 sections of H.R. 1235, and thus con- 
stitutes another instance of piecemeal 
approach to the glaring deficiencies of 
the outmoded Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 

As I testified before the committee on 
February 10, during hearings on H.R. 2, 
the piecemeal approach which we have 
followed for so long in reforming the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and 
which we are continuing to follow in this 
instance, has delayed for many years our 
coming to grips with such vital concerns 
as the preclearance for safety of cos- 
metics; the preclearance for safety and 
effectiveness of therapeutic devices; the 
long-overdue tightening of requirements 
for factory inspection for foods, cos- 
metics, and nonprescription drugs; the 
effective outlawing of deceptive prac- 
tices in labeling and packaging of foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics; the cautionary la- 
beling of foods, drugs, and cosmetics 
against hazardous uses or for the provi- 
sion of first aid information where need- 
ed; and a host of other reforms spelled 
out in detail in H.R. 1235. 

The chairman of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], has 
performed an outstanding public service 
in connection with the barbiturates and 
amphetamines and other habit-forming 
dangerous drugs covered by H.R. 2, and 
I congratulate him and his committee for 
the manner in which H.R. 2 has been 
strengthened in committee since its in- 
troduction on January 4. It is a good 
bill. I do not see how anyone could op- 
pose it. It does not go too far in its re- 
strictions, because they are necessary to 
protect the public health and safety. 

Iam only sorry, as I said, that this bill 
was not expanded—after appropriate 
hearings—to include most, if not all, of 
the other provisions of H.R. 1235. Chair- 
man Harris was most gracious when I 
discussed this matter during the hear- 
ings, and promised that when and if the 
White House, or the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, indi- 
cates as much interest in cosmetic safety, 
and in therapeutic device safety and ef- 
fectiveness, and in the other provisions of 
H.R. 1235 as was demonstrated by the 
administration on the pep pills and de- 
pressant drugs, that he would be glad to 
give sympathetic consideration to the 
question of scheduling more extensive 
hearings than were arranged for H.R. 2. 

I am, therefore, going to do my utmost 
to convince the women of this country— 
and I say that now with full knowledge 
of the irresistible force I am summoning 
to my aid—that they must deluge the 
President, the Secretary of HEW and 
their representatives in the Congress of 
the United States with a barrage of let- 
ters, postcards, telegrams, telephone calls, 
and personal visits, too, where possible, 
to generate greater interest in and con- 
cern for the problems which H.R. 1235 
would attack. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the male Mem- 
bers of the House will consider them- 
selves fairly warned. The women of this 
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country have been unprotected for far 
too long from the danger of unsafe cos- 
metics being placed on the market with- 
out adequate testing. All consumers— 
not just women—are endangered by un- 
safe medical devices of all kinds, also 
marketed without the necessity for ad- 
vance testing for safety, and there is no 
reason for this condition to continue, 

There are many other features of H.R. 
1235 which deal with long-standing de- 
ficiencies in the Food, Drug, and Cosme- 
tic Act of 1938, and which all consumer 
groups in the country strongly support. 

Four years ago, when I first introduced 
H.R. 1235, I pleaded with the then Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, to get behind that bill as an admin- 
istration measure. I was assured by the 
Secretary, and later by one of his young 
emissaries, that the administration would 
act expeditiously to promote consumer 
legislation of this kind, although I was 
told that it would not be feasible, for some 
reason, to endorse my bill as such. 

A year and a half later, administration 
bills, in almost all respects similar to H.R, 
1235 were finally sent to Congress. By 
then, it was too late to get action on 
broad legislation in the 87th Congress, 
but we did—thanks to the thalidomide 
tragedy—succeed in passing one portion 
of this legislation, dealing only with pre- 
scription drugs. 

In the 88th Congress, although I re- 
introduced H.R. 1235 and although Pres- 
ident Johnson followed President Ken- 
nedy in sending to Congress a consumer 
message endorsing most of the same pro- 
posals, nothing was done on any phase 
of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

When I reintroduced H.R. 1235 in this 
Congress on January 4, I again went to 
see the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to plead for administration 
assistance and support. But, as Chair- 
man Harris told me during hearings on 
H.R. 2, there has not yet been any great 
show of interest “downtown” on the 
broader legislation. A young man came 
to me from HEW a week or so ago to 
say that the administration has not lost 
interest in this legislation—and I believe 
that. But where is the push? This bill 
which is before the House today, H.R. 2, 
is something like a mustard plaster ap- 
plied to the ailing Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. It serves a useful purpose. 
But we have to enact much more than 
this bill in order to strengthen the law 
on consumer safety. 

I know that Mrs. Esther Peterson, the 
President’s Special Assistant for Con- 
sumer Affairs, strongly endorses and sup- 
ports basic reforms in the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, such as those con- 
tained in H.R. 1235, and her encourage- 
ment has been of great help to me. 

Where, then, is the foot dragging tak- 
ing place? If the Department cannot 
accept or agree to everything in H.R. 
1235—and I admit that there are some 
controversial features which go beyond 
administration commitments made so 
far—then why can it not suggest changes 
or amendments in this bill—so that we 
can get.on with the job of rewriting our 
terribly out-of-date consumer statute? 

Unfortunately, in the 4 years since I 
first introduced H.R. 1235, the Depart- 
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ment has never even filed a departmental 
report on it, although it was specifically 
requested by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce in both of the last two Congresses, 
and was specifically promised to me 4 
years ago by the young man who was 
sent by HEW at that time, to tell me 
that H.R. 1235 could not be made the 
administration bill, even though the ad- 
ministration endorsed most of the things 
in it. The report has never been filed. 
Mr. Chairman, under unanimous con- 
sent obtained in the House, I submit as 
part of my remarks, the testimony I gave 
on February 10 on H.R. 2. In that state- 
ment, I called for strengthening of H.R. 
2 in a number of important respects, and 
I am glad to note that the bill as now 
before us contains these added provisions. 
The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has done a good job in 
improving the bill to provide stronger 
enforcement tools. The committee and 
its chairman once again deserve the 
thanks of this House for their work on 
legislation to protect the public health. 
The testimony follows: 


A SERIOUS GAP In Our Laws—But Just ONE 
OF MANY 


(Testimony by Congresswoman LEONOR K. 
SuLLIVAN before House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce on legisla- 
tion to tighten controls over habit-forming 
depressant and stimulant drugs, February 
10, 1965) 

Chairman Harris and members of the 
committee, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before you this morning. The legis- 
lation you are considering is of vital im- 
portance—vital in the literal sense that our 
lives are in danger from the continued wide- 
spread illicit traffic in barbiturates, amphet- 
amines, and the related central nervous sys- 
tem depressant, or stimulant drugs. We 
know that many of the head-on crashes on 
our superhighways—where a car or truck 
will suddenly careen across the median strip 
and plow into a car going the other direc- 
tion, wiping out entire families—can be at- 
tributed to more than just fatigue on the 
part of one of the drivers; As the work of 
the Food and Drug Administration has dem- 
onstrated, illicit sales of the so-called “pep 
pills” at highway stops are so common that 
the use of such drugs constitutes a real and 
present danger to everyone who ventures 
out on a highway. 

The barbiturates and the amphetamines 
serve very useful medical purposes when 
properly used, and nothing in this legislation, 
of course, would interfere with the doctor’s 
freedom of action in prescribing such drugs 
or with the patient’s opportunity to buy them 
through legitimate channels. But when the 
Commissioner of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration testified—as he did before this com- 
mittee—that probably one-half of the 9 
billion doses of barbiturates and ampheta- 
mines manufactured in this country in 1962 
ended up on the bootleg market, then, Mr. 
Chairman, we are compelled by our responsi- 
bilities as Members of Congress to wipe out 
this bootlegging of pills which are major 
causes of highway homicide, which also serve 
as handy-dandy little suicide kits, and do-it- 
yourself instruments of mental illness and 
delinquency among youth. 

Of course you are not going to wipe out 
all traffic in instruments of homicide and 
suicide and crime no matter what kind of 
legislation you pass, but I want to point 
out—before someone raises the question of 
firearms regulation and we get into a long 
and emotional controversy on a completely 
different issue—there is nothing in the first 
amendment about the right of the public to 
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buy any kind of poison they want to. In 
fact, we have many laws—including the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act—which severely re- 
strict tie manufacture, distribution, and 
sale, of unsafe products in commerce, and 
we have other laws which prohibit the illegal 

on of narcotics regardless of whether 
they moved in interstate commerce. 

We must stop the illegal traffic in non- 
narcotic drugs which are frequent substitutes 
for narcotics and which when abused are 
habit forming and dangerous not just to the 
user but to the public. The legislation before 
you will go far toward accomplishing that 
purpose. It prohibits unauthorized posses- 
sion of the pills, permits surveillance of all 
stages of production and distribution, and 
establishes criminal penalties for violators, 
particularly for sales to youths. 


STRONGER PROVISIONS IN H.R, 1235 


Commissioner Larrick pointed out in his 
testimony certain changes which he would 
recommend in H.R. 2, the bill introduced 
by Chairman Harris. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out that one of the sections of 
H.R. 1235, my omnibus bill to rewrite the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938, con- 
tains all of the provisions of H.R. 2 on con- 
trol of the dangerous and habit-forming de- 
pressant and stimulant drugs, and, in the 
respects cited by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, also contains language covering 
most of the points raised by Mr. Larrick. 

For instance, my bill permits seizure of 
any drugs for which there are not proper 
records as required under the proposed law. 
There are safeguards in the bill to protect 
legitimate manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers, of course, but the burden of proof 
would be placed upon them to prove legal 
ownership of any drugs for which they 
failed to keep proper records. Under such 
tight restrictions, I cannot imagine half of 
the annual production of 9 billion doses dis- 
appearing out of legitimate trade channels. 

H.R. 2 would extend to Food and Drug 
Officials the right to carry firearms under 
certain circumstances in the administration 
of this new section of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, H.R. 1235 would go further, 
as Commissioner Larrick urged, and give such 
Officials the powers not only to execute and 
serve arrest warrants, and execute seizure 
by process issued pursuant to libel; but also 
to— 

(a) Make arrests without warrant for of- 
fenses under this legislation “if the offense is 
committed in the officer's or employee's pres- 
ence or if he has probable cause to believe 
that the person so arrested has committed, 
or is committing, such offense”; 

(b) Make, prior to institution of libel pro- 
ceedings, “seizure of drugs, containers, or 
conveyances if such drugs, containers, or 
conveyances are, or if he has reasonable 
grounds to believe that they are, subject to 
seizure and condemnation” under the law, 
provided however that libel proceedings be 
instituted immediately thereafter. 

Mr. Chairman, these are very strong powers, 
but they are not excessive; they are similar to 
the powers now held by alcohol tax agents 
and by narcotics agents. In the case of habit- 
forming dangerous drugs so widely boot- 
legged, we are dealing with criminal syndi- 
cates and hoodlums. Without such powers, 
the evidence can quickly disappear before 
warrants and libels can be issued. 


FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT NEEDS MAJOR 
OVERHAUL 


My purpose in coming here this morning 
is not just to suggest the substitution of the 
stronger provisions of section 6 of H.R. 1235 
for H.R. 2, as a tighter bill and more inclusive 
in fighting bootlegging of these dangerous 
drugs. I am even more brash than that. 

Mr. Chairman, I first introduced this bar- 
biturate-amphetamine control legislation 
more than 4 years ago, so I am very anxious to 
see such legislation become law. I know that 
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the chairman of the committee has also been 
a sponsor of such legislation for a number of 
years, But, we both recognize—and I hope all 
of the members of the committee also rec- 
ognize—that the situation with regard to 
these dangerous mind-affecting drugs, while 
very serious, is only one of a whole series of 
important problems which now exist in the 
administration of effective food, drug, and 
cosmetic regulation. 

We have put a lot of blowout patches on 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938 over 
the years, but the act itself needs a major 
overhaul, Instead, we have usually taken up 
one issue at a time, one Congress at a time. 
In 1954, we passed the bill on pesticides, but 
nothing was done on cosmetics, or on food 
additives, or about other glaring gaps in the 
law. 

In 1958, we passed a Food Additives Act, 
but again did nothing about cosmetics safety, 
or any of the other deficiencies in the act. 

In 1960, when the lipstick makers came 
rushing in for help, we quickly passed the 
Color Additives Act, requiring that all color- 
ing matter in foods, drugs, or cosmetics (ex- 
cept hair dye colors) be proved safe before 
being used, but to this day we have done not 
a single thing to assure the pretesting for 
safety of any other ingredient in cosmetics. 

In 1962, under circumstances I do not have 
to recall for this committee—which worked a 
legislative miracle in getting the legislation 
through under tremendous difficulties—we 
closed the major loopholes in the clearance 
of prescription drugs following the thalido- 
mide disclosures, but once again we did noth- 
ing about cosmetics, or barbiturates and 
amphetamines, or therapeutic devices or any 
of the other major loopholes in the basic act 
which the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Commissioner of FDA 
have repeatedly. deplored. I included these 
things in my omnibus bill as long ago as 
1961. The chairman of this committee also 
proposed many of these things in legislation 
he also introduced in the 87th Congress. 

I introduced an omnibus bill in 1961 after 
having introduced separate bills on cos- 
metics in four previous Congresses, when I 
became convinced we were proceeding too 
slowly by taking up only one phase of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act in each 2-year 
term of Congress. This is our basic consumer 
protection statute. It is 27 years old. Many 
provisions of it are obsolete. Some sections 
were bad 27 years ago, and are worse today. 
Yet we have approached this vast problem 
a nibble at a time, a Congress at a time, even 
conceding that some of the acts which you 
have sponsored in these past 10 years, Mr. 
Chairman, have been very important and 
very sizable bites indeed. But we haven't 
ever done since 1938 the kind of job done by 
this committee 27 years ago—that is, take 
a good, hard look at the entire act on foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics, and weed out the ob- 
solete portions and replace them with ef- 
fective provisions which truly protect the 
consumer in today’s economy rather than 
that of 27 years ago, when technology and 
marketing were far different, 


MAY BE ONLY CHANCE TO AMEND ACT IN THIS 
CONGRESS 


In my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp on January 26 I spelled out these 
necessary and long overdue changes, as called 
for in H.R. 1235. In that statement, I went 
into detail on all of the provisions of my 
omnibus bill, and the reasons why the health 
and safety of the public, and the interests 
of all consumers, require passage of an omni- 
bus bill such as H.R, 1235, rather than an- 
other piecemeal approach as in H.R, 2. 

My plea is this: Please extend the scope 
of these hearings to include all phases of 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act requiring 
improvement and amendment. You have 
made a fine, early start in this Congress on 
a most important aspect of the problem, But 
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I am fearful that if we pass H.R. 2 by itself, 
that may be the only part of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act we can get to in this Con- 
gress. For I am mindful of the heavy legis- 
lative responsibilities of this committee in 
so many other fields—transportation, avia- 
tion, natural gas, power, the Public Health 
Service program, railroad retirement, com- 
munications, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the other regulatory agen- 
cies, and the fact that once you put this one 
aspect of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
behind you, the press of hearings on other 
issues may make it impossible to go back 
to this subject. At the pace which has been 
followed in the past, it may be years before 
We can complete action on such major loop- 
holes in the law as those applying to: 

1. Therapeutic devices, which can be mar- 
keted today without proof of safety and 
without proof of effectivenes and which, in 
many instances, are tools for the victimiza- 
tion of the elderly and sick, as Senator WIL- 
LIAMS' committee on the aging reported just 
last week; 

2. Cosmetics, which can also be marketed 
without prior clearance for safety, except in- 
sofar as the coloring matter is concerned 
(and in the case of hair dyes, the colors can 
be virulently dangerous just so long as the 
label points out they may not be safe for 
some people to use); 

3. Worthless dietary foods, another major 
source of defrauding the elderly and ill; 

4. Factory inspection for foods, non- 
prescription drugs, and cosmetics: The same 
loopholes in these fields which we closed for 
prescription drugs in the Kefauver-Harris 
Act of 1962; 

5. Deceptive labeling and packaging: The 
public is really becoming aroused over the 
tricks which can be perpetrated under the 
present law. I firmly believe that if we do 
not solve this problem through the non-con- 
troversial features of section 2 of H.R. 1235, 
you will soon be faced with tremendous de- 
mand for much more stringent regulation; 

6. Cautionary labeling of foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics: Now exempt under the Haz- 
ardous Substances Labeling Act so that no 
information need be supplied on possible 
dangerous uses or misapplications, or on first 
aid steps to be followed in case of mishap or 
accidental ingestion, particularly by chil- 
dren. 

There are many other changes in the basic 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938 called 
for by H.R. 1235, including a proposed ban 
on interstate commerce in flavored or sweet- 
ened aspirin, a major cause of accidental 
poisoning of children under 5. In extend- 
ing my remarks, I will list all of these pro- 
visions. But for right now, I fervently ask 
that you expand your hearings on H.R, 2 to 
include all phases of the act, and give our 
consumers the first real top-to-bottom re- 
view in 27 years of the many deficiencies 
in this statute. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to compliment 
the gentlewoman for her continuing in- 
terest and the tremendous and vast 
amount of work she has done on this 
subject and subjects related thereto af- 
fecting the consumers of this country. 

‘We on the committee and in the Con- 
gress know of her interest not only in the 
field of drug abuse and controls, such 
as we have under consideration here, but 
in the omnibus bill which she has intro- 
duced and to which she has referred, 
now pending before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The distinguished gentlewoman has 
made an outstanding contribution in 
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this field, and we owe her a debt of grati- 
tude. It will be recalled that in the last 
Congress she also was interested in the 
field, and testified before the commit- 
tee. I introduced at the request of the 
administration in the 87th Congress not 
only a bill on drugs and drug controls, 
but also an amendment to the Food and 
Drug Act relating to cosmetics, on which 
as the gentlewoman will recall we con- 
ducted extensive hearings. It was a 
highly controversial proposition. Be- 
cause of the keen interest and the con- 
troversial aspects of the bill, we were 
unable to accomplish the purposes which 
were originally sought by the adminis- 
tration and the gentlewoman from 
Missouri. 

In the health message this year, the 
President did include a request for legis- 
lation in the field of cosmetics, as the 
gentlewoman knows. Thus far we have 
not received the legislation from down- 
town to carry out each phase of the rec- 
ommendation, but I assume in due time 
it will be introduced, then the committee 
can get to it. When hearings are held, 
the gentlewoman from Missouri will be 
given an opportunity to come back to the 
committee and continue her determined 
efforts in this field. 

I compliment the gentlewoman, and I 
thank her for the testimony she has 
given before the Committee and the con- 
tributions she has made for which we all 
owe her a deep sense of gratitude. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I thank the chair- 
man. Iknow he has been most coopera- 
tive, but I am going to start a little pri- 
vate fire under the bill at the White 
House to see if we can get this accom- 
plished in shorter time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kornecay]. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 2. 

For several years now the newspapers, 
magazines, and scientific and medical 
journals have carried articles on danger- 
ous drugs. These articles have reported 
on the tragic effects resulting from abuse 
of these drugs, the connection between 
drug abuse and juvenile delinquency and 
the rising crime rate, and the dangerous 
potentialities of the so-called tranquil- 
izer drugs. Most of us recall the recent 
newspaper publicity about the two West 
Virginia teenagers who went on a wild 
crime spree through the South. While 
under the influence of amphetamine 
drugs, which act as a stimulant on the 
central nervous system, these boys bru- 
tally murdered a responsible business- 
man who offered them a ride and 
wrapped his nude body in a roll of wall- 
paper in an abandoned house in Geor- 
gia. Because of the drugs the boys will 
die in the electric chair. . 

Last summer, six Chicagoans were ar- 
rested for the murder of a town marshal 
in Downey, Idaho. According to an ar- 
ticle in Chicago's American last July, 
the 6 left Chicago on a 5-State crime 
spree stealing 50 cars and committing 70 
burglaries. All six constantly took pep 
pills while on their rampage. The mar- 
shal, a father of five, was shot down 
when he surprised them burglarizing a 
county store: One of these six hood- 
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lums is the son of a respected Chicago 
police sergeant. 

The July 23, 1964, issue of Chicago's 
American carried an article by Michael 
McGovern describing the ease with which 
pep pills can be bought in Chicago, es- 
pecially from druggists. The list of arti- 
cles of this type is endless. The Galla- 
tin, Tenn., City News of April 13, 
1961, carried a story of the seizure of over 
14,000 depressant and stimulant pills and 
the destruction of a local bootleg drug 
ring by police. The September 16, 1960, 
edition of the Newark, N.J., Evening 
News tells of the arrest of four teenagers 
who were selling stolen goofballs“ to 
other teenagers. About 10,000 pills were 
involved here. The arrest of a man un- 
lawfully handling several thousand am- 
phetamine tablets was reported in the 
Jacksonville, Fla., Florida Times-Union 
on May 13, 1961. The February 7, 1963, 
edition of the Cincinnati Enquirer re- 
ported the arrest of a druggist and a bar- 
tender who were believed to be supplying 
teenagers with amphetamines. The Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Citizen-Journal, dated 
July 7, 1962, told the story of a 16-year- 
old girl police found wandering aimlessly 
through the streets, clad only in a blouse. 
Subsequent investigation led to the ar- 
rest of 14 juveniles and adults. It ap- 
peared that the adults were supplying 
young girls with whisky and ampheta- 
mines during the course of wild sex 
parties. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal of July 
7, 1962, quoted the family of two young 
cousins as blaming the boys’ habituation 
to amphetamines for their murdering 
two innocent persons. The cracking of a 
dope ring which involved 100 children 
at the Glen Burnie, Md., high school was 
reported in the July 10, 1962, Baltimore 
News-Post. According to this article, 
police confiscated at least 8,000 pep pills. 
The Knoxville, Tenn., Journal of Sep- 
tember 15, 1962, reported the arrest of 
two service station attendants who were 
supplying local high school students with 
amphetamines. Fifty-two thousand am- 
phetamine tablets were involved when 
local police arrested a man and his wife 
in Gardena, Calif., for violation of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
These arrests were reported in the Gar- 
dena Valley News on May 14, 1964. The 
San Diego, Calif., Union of July 30, 1964, 
carried a story of a 20-year-old ampheta- 
mine and barbiturate user who was con- 
victed of murdering his mother and crip- 
pled 12-year-old sister with a rock and 
baseball bat. On August 16, 1964, the 
Nashville Tennessean ran an article on 
the use of amphetamines by college stu- 
dents. A correction officer trainee at the 
California Institution for Men in Chino, 
Calif., was arrested for supplying barbit- 
urate tablets to inmates according to an 
article in the Los Angeles Times on Sep- 
tember 3, 1964. Many of us are aware of 
last fall's CBS reports on the Walter 
Cronkite television program which re- 
ported how a bogus corporation was set 
up through which vast amounts of barbit- 
urates and amphetamines were ordered 
without trouble. Although this fake 
company paid only slightly over $600 for 
these drugs their black market value was 
estimated at $250,000 to $500,000. 
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Mr. Chairman, these are just a few of 
the many reports of the horrible conse- 
quences resulting from abuse of readily 
available depressant and stimulant drugs. 

Popular magazines have also reported 
on these dangers. An article by Robert 
Goldman entitled “Instant Happiness“ 
appeared in the October 1963 issue of 
Ladies’ Home Journal. This well-written 
article points out the dangers involved 
in the nonmedical use of LSD-25, tran- 
quilizers, barbiturates, and ampheta- 
mines, Mr. Goldman concludes that far 
too many Americans go through life look- 
ing for an emotional crutch, and they 
find it in these drugs. The January 3, 
1964, issue of Time magazine, in its 
“Medicine” section discusses the deadly 
combination of alcohol and barbiturates 
and how the two combined can kill an 
unsuspecting person, 

LSD-25 and the scandal at Harvard 
University was thoroughly discussed in 
Noah Gordon’s article “The Hallucino- 
genic Drug Cult,” which appeared in the 
Reporter of August 15, 1963. Two crack- 
pot professors at Harvard who were 
giving the dangerously potent LSD-25 to 
undergraduate students formed a group 
called the International Federation of 
Internal Freedom. The organization is 
engaged in disseminating information 
about the “wonderful” properties of this 
drug among college students. It is also 
indicated that this association of warped 
individuals has been involved in the il- 
legal distribution of the drug. Many of 
the young students who participated in 
drug “sessions” had to undergo psychi- 
atric care. One student told of sex orgies 
taking place while the group was still 
under the drug's effects. Another stu- 
dent kept a journal during these “ses- 
sions.” He is reported to have said: 

Later I read it and it was horrible. People 
were tearing each other apart. Also, I felt 
I N reading the worst pornography I ever 
r 5 


Still other students told psychiatrists 
of participating in homosexual activity 
while under the influence of this drug. 
This article tells of another student who 
took one of these drugs and for 2 whole 
days thought that he was only 6 inches 
tall. During this period he was entirely 
helpless and had to be cared for by 
friends. It is absolutely shocking that 
such things could go on at a university 
with Harvard's reputation. If these 
things happened there, what is going on 
at all of the other institutions of higher 
education throughout the country? The 
sooner we pass H.R. 2 and put an end to 
this type of thing the better off the coun- 
try will be. 

The scientific and medical literature 
has carried many articles warning of the 
dangers of the so-called tranquilizers. 
The Science News Letter of January 30, 
1965, warned of the tendency of several 
widely prescribed tranquilizers to cause 
addiction. As far back as December 9, 
1960, the toxicity of meprobamate— 
Miltown, Equanil—was discussed in the 
Medical Letter on Drugs and Therapeu- 
tics. Drs. McKown, Verhulst, and Cro- 
thy, all members of USPHS’s National 
Clearinghouse for Poison Control Cen- 
ters, stated in the August 10, 1963, Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association 
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that “it becomes evident that the pop- 
ularity of tranquilizers as suicidal agents 
must now rival that of barbiturates.” 
An article by Drs. Schremly and Solomon 
appearing in the 189th volume of Jour- 
nal of American Medical Association, 
1964; reported on a study conducted at 
the Boston, Mass., City Hospital. Al- 
most one-half of the drug abusers and 
addicts reported used the drugs covered 
by H.R. 2. The others abused narcotics. 
Dr. Joel Fort in the 16th volume of the 
Bulletin on Narcotics, 1964, and Dr. 
Ernest Hamburger in the 189th volume 
of Journal of American Medical Associa- 
tion, 1964, stated that tranquilizers, like 
barbiturates, can cause tolerance and 
psychic and physical dependence. 

The few articles that I have mentioned 
are by no means all that have appeared 
in the past few years. Many other publi- 
cations have carried stories showing the 
need for a bill like H.R. 2. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has come to 
vote the passage of this urgently needed 
piece of legislation. To my mind, the 
time is long since overdue. But now that 
we have the opportunity, let us end this 
horrible traffic in human misery and per- 
version. This great body will do the 
Nation a real service by passing H.R. 2. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I yield to my good 
friend the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman on his statement. I 
agree entirely with what he has said. 

I am happy that my experiences in 
Cambridge were not comparable to those 
the gentleman has described. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment 
the gentleman from North Carolina on 
the speech that he has made. I agree 
with him thoroughly and I enthusiasti- 
cally support the objects of this legisla- 
tion. 

I want also to compliment the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, for bringing this im- 
portant bill to the floor for passage. 

At the same time, I know that mem- 
bers of the committee will not object 
if I say a word of praise for my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Connecticut in 
the other body, Senator THomas J. Dopp, 
who has been working in this legislative 
field for some 4 years and who success- 
fully carried legislation of this type 
through the other body last year. Sen- 
ator Dopp’s subcommittee has made 
studies of this critical problem which 
plagues our adolescents, and his work, 
when added to that of the distinguished 
House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, has prepared the ground for the 
unanimous support which H.R. 2 finds 
here today. 

I was struck by the quotations of Har- 
vard professors and students which the 
gentlemen from North Carolina just gave 
us. I am happy that nothing of this 
type occurred in Cambridge when I was 
a student there. 

Like the gentlemen, I read some of 
these statements when they were first 
issued and I was shocked, as he has been. 
If this legislation should make ‘such 
puerile experimentation impossible, this 
alone would justify its passage. 
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Mr. KORNEGAY. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PICKLE]. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, as I look 
into the mirror of my mind, I see re- 
fiected the bright, shining, and happy 
faces of teenagers I know and have 
known, some of them close to my own 
family. I see too, the many pitfalls 
that can take the brightness from their 
faces and erase their happiness and that 
of their loved ones. Certain of these pit- 
falls cannot be avoided; I am thinking 
now in terms of disease. We, however, 
as protectors of our youth, can do much 
to assure that the danger inherent in 
such exposures are minimized, and we, 
as a matter of course, do these things. 
We immunize, inoculate, and counsel 
and advise, and we are rewarded for our 
efforts by a measure of success in keep- 
ing the bloom, the shine, and the happi- 
ness in our children’s faces. 

The efforts manifest here today indi- 
cate our acknowledgement that another 
pitfall, a threat to the well-being and 
security of our youth, has reared its ugly 
head. In the past, ofttimes, people have 
ignored controversial, abnormal, and 
antisocial behavior until it created a ma- 
jor crisis. Then society has acted, per- 
haps better described as reacted, in haste 
to eliminate the evil, to strike down the 
threat, and the steps taken have not al- 
ways been wise, or practical, or realistic. 
I am happy to say that in my opinion the 
bill before this House today does not fall 
into the category I have just cited. H.R. 
2 is well conceived, well designed, clearly 
thought out, and necessary to support 
our family efforts in fighting the insidi- 
ous onslaught of the pep pill and goof 
ball threat to our society. This legisla- 
tion, in section 7, directly and positively 
provides for ample penalties to those 
who, for the sake of money or other self- 
ish gain, prey upon our youth by induc- 
ing them to take a few pills for kicks. 

Numerous lurid and disgusting cases 
have occurred. Rather than list them, 
I would like to take just a minute more 
and briefly sum up the end result of the 
injudicious and illegal traffic in these de- 
pressant and stimulating drugs as they 
effect our American youth. In addition 
to the traumatic and debilitating effect 
they have on the physical, moral, and 
mental qualities of the teenage users, 
they have a far reaching and costly ef- 
fect on society. These losses are both 
direct and indirect; the former exempli- 
fied by automobile accidents and by the 
increasing cost of crime; the latter by 
school dropouts, suicides, accidental 
deaths, pregnancies out of wedlock, and 
by sexual deviations and other sexual 
crimes. A particularly tragic outcome, 
in many instances, is the transposition 
that individual youths make when they 
switch from the amphetamines and bar- 
biturates to the hard narcotics. 

Please note that illegal use of goof 
balls and pep pills knows no boundaries; 
they are found in large communities and 
small communities, and in rich commu- 
nities and in poor communities: There- 
fore, if we earnestly wish to keep the 
bloom of innocent youth on our young 
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people, and I am convinced we do, we 
have two courses of action we must 
take—first, as responsible family heads 
we must continue to provide guidance to 
our young, and second, as Members of 
this Congress, we must band together 
and act favorably on this most important 
bill that is now before us. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend our 
able Chairman for the clear and force- 
ful manner in which he has presented 
this drug abuse bill which I strongly sup- 
port. He has held long and careful 
hearings, and I think our committee has 
come out with a bill we can all support. 
It is neither too harsh; nor too easy. 
But it does set up specific controls over 
the distribution of these barbiturates 
and amphetamines. It is high time that 
we establish and require that full records 
be kept, and reports made on the dis- 
tribution of these drugs. The Food and 
Drug Administration likewise is to be 
commended for their leadership in pro- 
posing more rigid controls over these 
drugs. 

All the laws in the world, however, 
will not compensate for the dependence 
we have developed for too many pills and 
drugs. Modern medicine and science 
has given us the greatest medicine of all 
ages. We are indebted to these men of 
science who have eliminated so many 
dreaded diseases in our time. We are 
indeed fortunate people that so many 
wonderful drugs are available to protect 
our national health. 

But we, as a people, have become sort 
of pill happy, in too many instances. 
Gone is the day—perhaps wisely—when 
our medicine chest consisted of a few 
aspirins, a bottle of Vicks Vaporub or 
Mentholatum, a bottle of castor oil, and 
a small vial of iodine or monkey blood. 
To round it out, all we needed was a bit 
of cotton and adhesive tape, and our 
mothers could fix any hurt or illness. 
Now, though, we must have a hundred 
pills for every ailment—real or imagi- 
nary. We abuse our bodies and our 
minds, with the full reliance on the 
wonder drugs which will erase any viola- 
tion we might have committed. We in- 
sist that the doctors give us a special pill 
to cure all ills; and the doctors, often to 
please and humor us, prescribes a quick 
cure. Our medicine chest looks like a 
wholesale druggist bargain counter. Our 
social status is measured by the quan- 
tity of special pills we possess. We have 
a pill to pick us up—or let us down; and 
sometimes we have both pills working 
on the other—and on us—at the same 
time. No wonder our nervous system is 
as restless as a windshield wiper. 

Of course, these pills all have their 
place and we should be thankful that our 
laboratories have made them available. 
But, we also must realize what we are 
doing to our national health. The abuse 
we have allowed to develop on these two 
medicines—barbiturates and ampheta- 
mines—is one example of the overuse or 
overdependence on the various wonder 
drugs. This law will help to control the 
distribution of these pills. 

The best thing we can do, however, is 
put on a campaign to reeducate the pub- 
lic to the dangers of carelessly or need- 
lessly consuming too many pills.. We 
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ought to teach our children that there is 
danger in taking these happy pills. 
What can be considered a lark might 
turn into a tragedy. And we could all 
heed this advice ourselves. 

It is my hope that our schools, all news 
media, the medical profession and lab- 
oratories, parents in particular and the 
public generally, will view with alarm 
any overindulgence of the happy pills. 
This might be the best thing that can 
come from this bill, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. VAN DEERLIN]. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
The legislation we are considering here 
today has been carefully designed to serve 
a very special and urgent need. This 
need is not one that is limited to my com- 
munity and State. This is a need of all 
of the American people. It is a need to 
which we must respond unanimously, 
and without delay. 

We have ample evidence of the serious- 
ness of the drug abuse problem. The 
evidence is staggering. Almost daily, 
Mr. Chairman, the story unfolds, 

This is a story of violence and crime. 

It is a story of misery and heartbreak. 

It is a story of a type of antisocial be- 
havior which can destroy the youth of 
America. 

My real concern, however, is not to 
echo the almost unanimous agreement 
which I sense in this body concerning the 
need for new controls to combat the pub- 
lic health problems stemming from abuse 
with these drugs. i 

My concern, Mr. Chairman, is to 
satisfy myself, without any reservation, 
that the legislation we are considering 
here today will adequately respond to 
this need. 

I have searched for many answers in 
reviewing House Resolution 2. 

Does this legislation recognize and re- 
spond to the need for regulating not only 
interstate, but also intrastate commerce 
in these drugs? The answer is “Yes.” 

Does this legislation spell out, with 
unimpeachable clarity, what a stimu- 
lant or depressant drug is, thus provid- 
ing for direct and unchallenged enforce- 
ment? The answer is “Yes.” 

Does the legislation recognize that 
these drugs are valuable therapeutic 
agents and, as such, can be legitimately 
possessed and used as prescribed by a 
physician? The answer is “Yes.” 

Does the legislation call for extraordi- 
nary precautions to prevent these drugs 
from getting into the black market? The 
answer is “Yes,” and I would like to add 
here, Mr. Chairman, that in my opinion 
the recordkeeping provisions of this bill 
provide for a concerted attack against 
the evil at all levels, and will control 
effectively every step in the distribution 
process from manufacturer to consumer. 

Does the legislation recognize that 
from time to time certain substances 
will be found to have a potential for 
abuse because of their depressant or 
stimulant effect on the central nervous 
system, and as such should be subject 
to the controls of this bill in the same 
manner as is the case with amphetamines 
and barbiturates? The answer is Les,“ 
and here again Mr. Chairman, I would 
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like to compliment the authors of this 
legislation, and committee members, of 
both majority and minority, for the care 
and fairness they have shown in spell- 
ing out the procedures under which 
drugs can in the future be placed under 
control of the act. 

Does the legislation recognize the 
necessity to penalize severely the de- 
plorable practice of illegal drug sales to 
juveniles? The answer is “Yes.” In- 
creased penalties are provided and 
should help to deter an illegal sale by an 
adult to a juvenile—and thus to hit the 
illegal traffic at its most despicable point. 

Does the legislation face up to the 
problem of counterfeit drugs in the same 
firm manner in which it approaches the 
hazards incident to drug abuse? The 
answer is “Yes.” Here again, Mr. Chair- 
man, regulation will be pursued whether 
2 drugs are in interstate commerce or 
not. 

And finally, Mr. Chairman, does this 
legislation strengthen the enforcement 
powers of the Federal agency in dealing 
with these problems? Specifically, does 
the Food and Drug Administration have, 
under the provisions of this bill, all the 
authority it needs for proper enforce- 
ment? Once again, the answer is “Yes.” 
This legislation grants FDA inspectors 
the power to arrest with and without 
warrants, to execute seizures with and 
without libels of information, and to 
carry firearms when conducting inspec- 
tions and investigations relating to these 
drugs. Provisions also have been made to 
seize and condemn the machinery and 
equipment used in the illegal manufac- 
ture of these drugs. 

To summarize, Mr. Chairman, I think 
we can be satisfied that the vital legisla- 
tion before us is adequate in all respects, 
and should serve well to meet the grave 
threat posed by the uncontrolled abuse 
of dangerous drugs. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, before closing 
I would like to provide a few words of 
caution. I have spoken to the scope of 
this bill, and I hope it will prove ade- 
quate as written. We can, however, 
seriously jeopardize the objectives of the 
bill if we permit special-interest groups 
to whittle away at the basic strengths 
of the legislation with the sharp knives 
of concession and exemptive language. 

If this drug abuse problem is to be 
solved, it must be solved with a strong, 
uncompromising law. To enact such a 
law, we cannot favor one group or one 
special interest over our duty to protect 
the interests of all citizens. 

Indeed, it may be that further tighten- 
ing of regulations will be needed to close 
a gap in control of drugs consigned for 
delivery to foreign buyers. Many such 
shipments find their way into the illegal 
market after leaving a bonded ware- 
house—never reaching the international 
border. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is one of the 
most important pieces of health legisla- 
tion to come before Congress. On July 
15 of last year, President Johnson ex- 
pressed his desire that the full power 
of the Federal Government be brought 
to bear upon the destruction of the 
illegal traffic in drugs, and the prevention 
of drug abuse. 
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I find it particularly encouraging, Mr. 
Chairman, that we are giving this mat- 
ter high priority in the 89th Congress. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I became convinced a num- 
ber of years ago, when I served on a 
special Ways and Means Subcommittee 
looking into the drug problem, that the 
illegal sales of sedatives and stimulants 
constituted a growing problem which re- 
quired Federal legislation because of its 
national nature. I joined then in intro- 
ducing legislation designed to regulate 
more closely the sales of barbiturates. 

I am pleased, therefore, to join in the 
support of the bill before us today estab- 
lishing special controls for depressant 
and stimulant drugs. We must work 
toward control mechanisms which will 
limit the sale and use of these dangerous 
drugs to those who will benefit from 
them—under strict care of their physi- 
cians. 

It is shocking to learn that over half 
of the 9 billion barbiturate and amphet- 
amine tablets produced annually are 
distributed through illegal. channels— 
with many winding up in the hands of 
those, particularly younger people, who 
use them for a “thrill” and become ad- 
dicted to them. When taken in excess, 
they have dangerous effects upon emo- 
tional control and are contributing fac- 
tors to a climbing crime rate. As the 
President said in his message on crime 
only yesterday: 

Senseless killings, robberies, and auto ac- 
cidents have resulted from the radical per- 
sonality changes induced by the indiscrimi- 
nate use of these drugs. Because they are 
less expensive and more available than 
narcotics, these drugs appeal to a much 
broader cross section of our population, 
particularly the young. 


We must seek effective ways to control 
the illegal sale of these dangerous drugs. 
I believe the bill before us is a step in the 
right direction and I will vote for it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Hvor]. 

Mr. HUOT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 2. I would like to refer 
the Members of the House to the start- 
ling figures given before the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
by Commissioner George P. Larrick of 
the Food and Drug Administration and 
which our distinguished Chairman from 
Arkansas has pointed out that over 50 
percent of the barbiturates and ampheta- 
mine distributed in this country an- 
nually are distributed through illicit 
channels, This amounts to over 4% bil- 
lion tablets per year. These so-called 
goofballs and pep pills have been dem- 
onstrated to be closely linked to the 
problems of juvenile delinquency, the 
rising crime rate, and automobile acci- 
dents. 
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In light of these facts, the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
could well have been justified if it had 
considered legislation similar to the rigid 
controls placed upon so-called hard nar- 
cotics. However, the committee has 
chosen and wisely I believe, to report 
out a bill which will substantially re- 
duce the illicit traffic in these drugs 
with a minimum of interference with, 
and inconvenience to, the honest and 
concerned pharmaceutical houses, hos- 
pitals, wholesale and retail druggists. 
For example, there is no requirement 
that anyone in the chain of distribution 
maintain separate records as long as 
records containing the required informa- 
tion is available. These records include 
inventory and records of receipt and 
distribution and in the case of retail 
druggists; prescription orders. I have 
been assured by retail druggists in my 
district that they, as a matter of rou- 
tine and State law, now keep these rec- 
ords which will be required under H.R. 
2. According to the statement of Mr. 
Ralph R. Rooke in behalf of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists, a ma- 
jority of the States already require the 
maintaining of these records. 

On the problem of highway safety this 
strikes close to everyone. Few people 
are not exposed to the dangers of high- 
way travel at one time or another. As 
more roads are built and as traffic in- 
creases on them the dangers tend to in- 
crease proportionately. 

But there is one menace that has 
grown all out of proportion. That is the 
uncontrolled use of dangerous drugs. I 
speak specifically of the use of “pep 
pills,” “bennies,” and amphetamine 
drugs, barbiturates, and other sedatives. 

In recent years these pills have become 
more and more available. A business 
that got its start in roadside truck stops 
and diners now shows evidence of havy- 
ing gone “big time.” And well it might. 
When a product can be purchased for 
less than $1 per thousand then sold on 
the wholesale bootleg market for $30 
per thousand, expansion is inevitable. 

To further complicate the problem of 
widespread availability is the common 
apathy toward the hazards involved in 
the use of amphetamine drugs. Ben- 
nies” or pep pills are often thought of 
as no more harmful than a cup of cof- 
fee. This is a dangerous misconception. 

Amphetamines are useful drugs and 
have considerable value in the treatment 
of certain illnesses, when used under 
medical supervision. When taken by a 
driver who is trying to stretch his run, 
the effects can be tragic. 

In the hearings last month on H.R. 2 
before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee we heard about a typi- 
eal result: On Friday, November 2, 1962, 
at 5:45 in the afternoon, a truck, a trac- 
tor-trailer unit, operated in interstate 
commerce in Ohio on the Willow Free- 
way, which is a freeway just south of 
Cleveland, crossed a 33-foot center strip 
on a clear, level stretch of the road and 
went over on the other side of the high- 
way. It struck three cars. These were 
pushed into two others. There were six 
schoolteachers in one of the cars. All 
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six were killed. In addition four other 
persons were injured. A total of six 
vehicles were extensively damaged. The 
driver of the tractor trailer unit was ap- 
parently asleep at the time of the acci- 
dent, with indications that he was under 
the influence of pep pills. He later ad- 
mitted he had amphetamine drugs to 
keep him awake. 

This tragedy need not have happened. 
The pattern in cases of this type is en- 
countered all too often. The driver has 
been behind the wheel too many hours. 
He is tired, physically tired. His body 
needs rest and tells him so. He is sleepy. 
For reasons of his own he decides to 
push on and as he has done many times 
before, he takes a couple of the bennies“ 
he bought at the last stop. He feels bet- 
ter. The normal protective feelings of 
fatigue are still present but they are now 
hidden beneath the mask of the stimu- 
lant drug he has taken. He feels alert, 
but he is nervous and irritable. He is 
working mechanically, like a sleepwalker. 
As the effects begin to wear off he takes 
more pills. His body continues to use its 
reserves until, like any other delicate 
machine that is pushed beyond the limit 
of its endurance—it collapses. In the 
case of the pill-taking driver, it could 
happen while he is driving. He becomes 
a zombie. He may black out partially or 
completely, with his eyes wide open. He 
may experience hallucinations, pull out 
to pass an object that does not exist. 
eee then it happens—innocent lives are 
lost. s 

Pill taking is undoubtedly responsible 
for many tragic wrecks from single ac- 
cidents to multiple death, head-on col- 
lisions. 

We cannot underestimate the wide- 
spread nature of this problem. Amphet- 
amine and barbiturate pills can be dis- 
pensed only by prescription. Testimony 
before the committee indicates that in 
some areas they are sold as freely as 
aspirin. 

One source of amphetamine pills is 
through truck stops. I must point out 
here that the use of the term “truck 
stop” is in a rather loose and general 
Sense. There is no accepted definition. 
Anyone with a shack and a fuel pump or 
even a bar or diner without a fuel pump 
can call itself a truck stop, because 
trucks stop there. The truck stop caters 
to all kinds of people, occasionally serv- 
ing as a distribution center supplying 
other markets as well as young people. 

Where bennies are sold at truck stops 
it is often by a waitress who knows every 
regular customer. The seller may be a 
cook, a dishwasher, or mechanic. In 
some cases it may be a transient pusher 
who comes in, takes a seat, and peddles 
from his coat pocket. Some drivers can 
and do become distributors themselves, 
buying pills where they are available and 
selling them at a profit elsewhere along 
the road. These illicit drug sales plague 
police in every area of the Nation. 

The impact of illegal drugs on highway 
safety is not limited to truckdrivers and 
others who use pep pills. We are all fa- 
miliar with the menace of the drunken 
driver. Countless State and local cam- 
paigns are launched each year in effort 
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to control this hazardous violator. Ex- 
cessive use of barbiturates and other sed- 
ative drugs can produce symptoms simi- 
lar in some respects to alcoholic intoxi- 
cation. These drugs are often readily 
available through illicit channels. These 
drugs are useful medicines; however, 
they are habitforming and by law can be 
sold only upon prescription. Uncon- 
trolled use can lead to addiction. Bar- 
biturates such as seconal are often 
“pushed” by underworld peddlers pro- 
moting experimentation knowing it may 
lead to habitual use addiction to true 
narcotics and another “hooked” cus- 
tomer. 

A person who uses barbiturates exces- 
sively often becomes. drowsy and con- 
fused. He cannot coordinate his muscu- 
lar action when he walks or stands. He 
may experience tremor of his hands, lips, 
and tongue. He has difficulty in thinking 
or talking clearly. A person so affected is 
obviously unfit to drive. 

The enormity of the hazards created 
by excessive use of these dangerous drugs 
can only be estimated. It cannot be 
ignored. Truckdrivers and many others 
who constantly use the highways are vic- 
timized by unscrupulous and illegal deal- 
ers in drugs for the enormous profits in- 
volved. They place personal profit above 
human life. This illicit traffic must be 
stopped. I believe the bill before us of- 
fers a proper and reasonable method of 


getting it 0 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 me to the gentieman from Georgia 
(Mr. MACKAY]. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Chairman, as a 
newcomer to Congress, I have been im- 
pressed with the vigor, intelligence, and 
forcefulness with which this Congress 
has tackled this new danger that is 
riding on our highways and threatening 
our countryside. Before coming to Con- 
gress I was aware of the abuse of am- 
phetamine and the barbiturates, but the 
committee hearings disclosed that the 
dimensions of this problem are much 
greater than most of us realize. 

The people of Georgia have more than 
a passing interest in the subject matter 
of this legislation, because only recently 
one of these bizarre crimes was com- 
mitted which shocked the State. A hus- 
band, father, and businessman as an act 
of mercy picked up two young men, who 
proceeded under the infiuence of these 
drugs to beat him to death and leave 
him to die. This crime was avenged by 
trial, and both young men are now under 
sentence to die in the electric chair. 
The sum of this was a mass tragedy 
which affected many families, and this 
just might have been averted if we had 
had this legislation that is before us 
now. 

We can only hope that the enactment 
of this bill into law will drastically curb 
traffic in these drugs and the consequent 
tragedies, but I think it should be ac- 
knowledged by this legislative body that 
more than legislation and enforcement 
will be required if we are to be spared the 
daily occurrence of such crimes. Par- 
ents, teachers, doctors, adults, and young 
men and women must be able to recognize 
the physical danger and moral wrong 
involved in taking these drugs. The 
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education of all our people in personal 
health and hygiene is a necessity. 

I have examined this bill. I have 
listened to the testimony before the com- 
mittee. I commend it to the other Mem- 
bers of Congress, because I think that 
it-is well, considered legislation. At least 
Congress will have this opportunity to 
reduce this terrible scourge. 

Mr. Chairman, I support H.R. 2. It 
is a bill intended to bring under control 
a group of drugs that has great useful- 
ness when employed properly by physi- 
cians but these drugs, the barbiturates, 
the amphetamines, and certain other 
stimulant and depressant drugs are 
habit-forming. Physicians are alert to 
the dangers of excessive use of the drug 
and I am advised that under proper ad- 
ministration there is little, if any, danger 
that patients under a doctor’s care will 
become addicted. However, the drugs 
have the ability, particularly when used 
in excessive amounts, to enable the user 
to escape from reality and some people 
take 4, 5, and even 10 times the normal 
therapeutic dose to give them a “kick,” 
to impart a sense of well-being, or, as 
one addict has recently said, to put. them 
in heaven. It is when these excessive 
quantities are employed, and especially 
when they are used frequently, that we 
have addiction to the habit-forming, 
stimulant, and depressant drugs. 

Now there are always some people that 
will go to almost any lengths to secure 


a crutch that will help them escape from 


reality. We still have some traffic in 
narcotics after half a century of the 
most vigorous and stringent enforcement. 
It probably would be too much to expect 
that H.R. 2 is going to wipe out all un- 
derground traffic in the habit-forming, 
stimulant and depressant drugs. What 
it is intended to do, and I believe what 
it will do, is to eliminate the bulk of the 
illegal traffic in the drugs. It will wipe 
out most of the promiscuous peddling of 
these pills in many sections of the coun- 
try. It will cut down the business of 
free sales of the pills around schoolyards 
and playgrounds where juveniles today 
frequently become acquainted with and 
addicted to the products. 

To accomplish these purposes, H.R. 2 
sets up a system of careful recordkeep- 
ing which will cover all manufacture and 
all commercial distribution of the stim- 
ulant and depressant drugs. The record- 
keeping to be required is, aside from an 
initial inventory of stocks on hand when 
the bill goes into effect, simply the rec- 
ordkeeping that is presently conducted 
by responsible business. 

Manufacturers would be required to 
note the quantities of the drugs that 
they manufacture, to whom they are 
shipped, and in what quantity. They do 
this today. 

Wholesalers would be required to keep 
the records they receive from manufac- 
turers covering incoming shipments of 
the drugs; they would keep copies of the 
records they supply retail druggists and 
other customers showing outgo of the 
products. ‘They do this today. 

Pharmacists and dispensing physicians 
who perform the functions of pharma- 
cists likewise would be required to keep 
records of the receipt of the drugs and 
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the prescriptions filled for them. Phar- 
macists do this today as part of their 
normal operating procedures. Certainly 
anyone who attempts to take over the 
function of the pharmacist likewise 
should do it. 

Some question has been raised as to 
the necessity of making the records of 
pharmacists available for inspection. 
Clearly this is necessary if we are to ac- 
complish the control which the evidence 
of the past several years shows must be 
instituted to curb traffic in these drugs. 
Testimony from a representative of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists 
before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee shows that the retail 
drugstores are presently subject to in- 
spection of State inspectors. Some have 
suggested that State activity is all that 
is required. If that were true, we would 
not have the appalling illegal traffic in 
barbiturates and amphetamines today. 
Some States have inadequate law; some 
States have good law and inadequate en- 
forcement personnel; some have laws 
and enforcement personnel and for other 
reasons do not achieve effective control 
of this menace. We have tried State 
enforcement. It has not worked. It 
would not be completely effective if 
all States had good laws and more per- 
sonnel because the traffic in these drugs 
does not respect State boundaries. We 
have a national problem that requires 
a national approach. 

Further testimony before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
by Food and Drug Commissioner Lar- 
rick is that the prescription files in 
pharmacies are inspected by many 
groups of individuals. The police have 
authority to inspect, the narcotics in- 
spectors have such authority, the Alco- 
holic Tax Unit inspectors have this 
authority, and in many drug stores, 
according to the Commissioner, the 
pharmacists even allow the detail men 
or salesmen of drug manufacturing 
establishments to come in and inspect 
prescription files in order to find out how 
the competition is doing. 

I see no reason why a profession that 
accepts without objection this degree of 
examination of its prescription files 
should raise the slightest objection to 
authorization for Federal Food and Drug 
agents to make such reviews as are 
necessary to detect diversions of habit- 
forming stimulant and depressant drugs 
to illegal channels. As a matter of fact, 
Commissioner Larrick also testified that 
reputable pharmacists do not object to 
inspection of prescription files by his 
agents now. It is the people who have 
something to hide that do not want our 
Food and Drug agents to find out what 
goes on in their drugstores. 

There is no question of invasion of 
professional relationships. Our Govern- 
ment agents are well-trained, well-quali- 
fied professional individuals. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association has raised no 
question about their examination of 
prescription files, and no other responsi- 
ble group that I am aware of has any 
real concern about this matter. 

In my view, Mr. Chairman, the provi- 
sion in H.R. 2 allowing an audit of all 
commercial transactions in barbiturates 
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and amphetamines and related drugs is 
essential if the basic philosophy of the 
bill is to succeed. You cannot contain 
water in a bucket that has a hole knocked 
in one side, and you cannot contain the 
traffic in these drugs by an audit system 
that has a loophole relieving from the 
audit over 50,000 possible points of di- 
version to illicit channels. 

Most physicians do not regularly en- 
gage today in the dispensing of prescrip- 
tion drugs for a fee. There are, I un- 
derstand, some sections of the country 
in which it is still necessary for the phy- 
sician to act as his own pharmacist and 
dispense drugs regularly for money be- 
cause there is no accessible drugstore. 
In these instances, the doctor takes over 
the function of the pharmacist and of 
course the doctor would be expected to 
meet the same requirements that apply 
to pharmacists in other parts of the 
United States. But the bulk of the 
physicians of the country would not be 
affected by the recordkeeping provisions 
of the bill and clearly the legitimate 
practice of medicine, both in populous 
and sparsely settled areas, would not be 
interfered with under the law. 

We have developed here a substitute, 
and I believe an adequate substitute, for 
the much more rigorous controls that are 
applied currently to the hard narcotics. 
I would hope that through cooperation 
of all who are engaged in manufacturing 
and distributing the habit-forming stim- 
ulant and depressant drugs, it would be 
possible to achieve control of the prob- 
lem without resort to the more stringent 
narcotice type of regulation. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that this 
legislation is urgently required. I know 
that it has been very carefully considered 
by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. I support it and I 
urge my colleagues to support it also. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. GILLIGAN]. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ad- 
vocate increased controls over the dis- 
tribution of depressant, stimulant, and 
hallucinatory drugs and of counterfeit 
drugs. I support H.R. 2 as being a great 
step forward in accomplishing increased 
controls. 

Abuse in the distribution of these drugs 
is cumulatively creating problems of ab- 
normal and antisocial behavior, highway 
accidents, juvenile delinquency, and bro- 
ken homes. It is a paradox that these 
drugs that are so very useful in the res- 
toration of health are also capable of 
inducing pathological behavior when 
subject to abuse. 

The report of a congressional commit- 
tee of the 89th Congress investigating 
traffic in, and control of, narcotics, indi- 
cates that barbiturates, or “goof pills” 
aud amphetamines, or “thrill pills” are 
as much concern to the Nation as are the 
addicting narcotic drugs. According to 
some medical opinion, barbiturates, or 
“sleeping pills,” are the most dangerous 
of all habit-forming drugs, even more 
dangerous than morphine, cocaine, hero- 
in, and marihuana combined. Barbitu- 
rates are known also to cause other evil 
effects, from a weakening of the memory, 
or depression, or irritability, to death. 
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If a person needs more than two sleeping 
pills at a time, he might be a barbiturate 
addict, and not know it. So declares 
Dr. Ronald Koegler, research psychia- 
trist at UCLA’s Neuropsychiatric Insti- 
tute. He points out that at least 1 mil- 
lion persons take sleeping pills, and that 
up to 25 percent of all these are unsus- 
pecting addicts. Further, he emphasizes, 
barbiturates have a much greater dele- 
terious effect on the body than heroin, 
and for the habitual user the mental de- 
terioration can be equal to that of heroin. 
The easy money and profits gleaned 
from illegal traffic in amphetamines and 
barbiturates spay ned organized rings to 
bootleg these drugs. This illegal traffic 
developed primarily along truck routes. 
Truckdrivers learned that the use of 
these drugs permitted them to drive for 
longer periods without rest or to make 
more trips per week. Unfortunately, 
they did not realize that, while the drugs 
stimulate the nervous system, they do 
not eliminate physical fatigue. These 
drugs mask fatigue, and ultimately the 
driver suffers seriously impaired reflexes, 
dangerous hallucinations, or periods of 
semiconsciousness while driving. As a 
result, there is a rising toll of death on 
our highways in horrifying accidents. 
The gentleman from New Hampshire 
has already cited certain examples, but 
there are others. On July 19, 1963, an 
automobile carrying an Air Force ser- 
geant, his wife, his 6-year-old son and 8- 
year-old daughter, approached a check- 
point established by a highway commis- 
sion traffic survey near Tipton, Iowa. 
The automobile pulled to a stop behind 
a truck. A few moments later a tractor- 
trailer crashed into the rear of the auto- 
mobile and drove it under the truck in 
front where it burst into flames. All 
members of the family in the automobile 
were mangled and charred beyond recog- 
nition. The driver of the tractor-trailer 
was not injured. Three bottles of 
amphetamine drugs were found in his 
suitcase in the cab of the truck. He 
admitted purchasing and using the drugs 
during the trip. Blood tests proved that 
he was under the influence of ampheta- 
mines at the time of the accident. 
Another accident occurred on the West 
Virginia Turnpike on January 8, 1964. 
A tractor flatbed crossed to the wrong 
side of the highway and collided with an 
oncoming mobile post office killing 
drivers of both vehicles as well as three 
persons who were working in the mobile 
post office. Investigating officers found 
amphetamine tablets in the luggage of 
the tractor flatbed and analysis revealed 
the presence of amphetamine in the 
stomach contents of the tractor driver. 
Most of our accidents in general 
aviation in truth are not accident at all 
but rather full-fledged cases of uninten- 
tional suicide and manslaughter, says 
Flight magazine editorially, May 1963. 
An example of such an accident was 
cited in the instance of a pilot who took 
off in spite of warnings of bad weather 
and soon crashed into a mountain. 
Since there was no fire, investigators 
were able to determine the cause, find- 
ing in the pilot’s pockets Dexadrine pills, 
barbiturates, and thyroid extract. Tests 


showed that, beyond a shadow of a 


doubt, the drugs were a factor in the 
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pilot’s condition and his refusal to heed 
the advice about the severe weather. 

Federal authorities estimate that half 
of the 9 billion pep pills and barbiturates 
produced annually by US. drug 
manufacturers find their way into illegal, 
nonprescription channels. The Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics reports that the de- 
cline in narcotics usage in some States 
has been accompanied by a proportion- 
ate increase in the overuse of pep and 
sleeping pills. 

The excessive use of barbiturates and 
amphetamines is not only harmful to in- 
dividuals but presents a serious social 
problem. 

Women in Connecticut, according to 
State Health Commissioner Franklin 
Foote are secretly using barbiturates and 
tranquilizers to such an extent that the 
addiction is referred to as housewives“ 
disease. Mr. Foote estimates that at 
least 4,000 women in the State are ad- 
dicted to these drugs. 

Juvenile arrests in Los Angeles for in- 
volvement in dangerous drugs such as 
barbiturates and amphetamines in- 
creased from 50 in 1958 to 426 in 1961, 
a rise of 752 percent. 

Many persons, particularly youths, 
take drugs along with beer or hard liquor 
for what is medically known as their 
synergistic effect—in other words, in- 
creased “boot.” Jerome Trichter, as- 
sistant health commissioner of New 
York, says: 

This doesn’t mean that one beer or cock- 
tail plus one “goofball” will merely double 
the alcohol's effect. The combination works 
in a geomet ic way and, depending on the in- 
dividual, may create four or more times the 
effect of either the drink or drug when taken 
alone. This, naturally, can lead to unex- 
pectedly sudden and severe intoxication, re- 
sulting in every sort of erratic and irrespon- 
sible antisocial behavior. 


One of the newer substances, LSD- 
25—lysergic acid diethylamide—is the 
most powerful hallucinogen. ever dis- 
covered. It cannot be sold legally yet, 
law-enforcement officials have found it 
being smuggled into the country and sold 
in a black-market operation. 

Its effects are bizarre. Doctors say 
LSD has triggered violent psychoses and 
suicides. “It can produce an unstable 
state—varying—within 5 minutes—from 
horror to ecstacy,” according to Dr. 
Jonathan Cole, of the National Institute 
of Mental Health. 

The amazingly potent chemical, LSD, 
little understood, has become the latest 
kick for those who seek wild experiences. 
In some cities, LSD has achieved the 
status of a cocktail-party fad, a magnet 
for curious campus cults, a one-shot, do- 
it-yourself psychoanalysis, “instant 
magic” for the bored and the disen- 
chanted. A single dose is minuscule but 
its effects last 12 to 18 hours. Within 
a half an hour the LSD user begins a 
visit “to the antipodes of his mind.” He 
begins to sweat, his heart accelerates, he 
may see flashing colors, lightning. He 
may become sexually stimulated, con- 
fused, silly, violent, excited, elated, con- 
templative, or depressed. 

A brilliant young graduate student in 
physics went to an LSD party in New 
York, took the stuff in a sugar cube and 
went wild. He tore off his clothes in 
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the street, fought policemen, and had 
to be handcuffed, straitjacketed, and 
hospitalized. 

The increasing addiction of teenage 
youths to amphetamines and barbi- 
turates is alarming. An 18-year-old 
girl picked up in Newark, N.J., said she 
had been on these pills since she was 14 
years old. She estimated that 60 percent 
of the teenagers in her group were also 
users. 

Increased controls over the distribu- 
tion of the depressant, stimulant, and 
hallucinatory drugs is a must. H.R. 2 
gives increased controls and should in my 
judgment, be passed. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLIGAN, I yield to the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am very happy to 
note this afternoon the interest and 
participation in this debate of the new 
members of our committee. The gentle- 
man has just given another fine example 
of the capable and outstanding Mem- 
bers who have come to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce this 
year. 

The gentleman from Ohio was pre- 
ceded by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. MacKay], who also gave a very fine 
description in one field of activity of this 
legislation. Immediately prior to that, 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Huot], a new Member, covered oth- 
er aspects of this important subject. 
Other new Members have spoken, such 
as the gentleman from Kentucky [Dr. 
Carter], whom I complimented earlier. 

It certainly seems to me a fine thing. 
As chairman of the committee, I want 
publicly to thank all of you who have 
recently come on the committee for the 
attention and devotion to duty and serv- 
ice you have displayed as we have gone 
into this important problem. 

I look forward to receiving a lot of 
help from you—and I know I will get 
it—in the future on the many important 
bills we will consider. 

I express my thanks to all the new 
Members as well as the other Members 
who have heretofore been familiar with 
these problems for the attention, for the 
help, and for the fine work you have 
done on this legislation. 

Mr.GILLIGAN. On behalf of the new 
Members, Mr. Chairman, I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
the gentleman from Illinois if he will 
yield me 3 minutes to answer a question? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield 3 minutes to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the gentleman from Illinois for 
yielding. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dow] has been concerned 
about one provision of this program and 
how it might affect one of the manu- 
facturers he is quite interested in and 
his people are concerned with. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dow.] 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Arkansas for yield- 
ing. I address his attention to page 24 
of the proposed bill, In subsection (v) 
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there is a definition and in subsection 
(1) under that the definition reads this 
way: “any drug which contains any 
quantity of (A) barbituric acid or any of 
the salts of barbituric acid;’’. 

I should like to inquire of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce whether they would 
entertain an amendment to insert the 
word “substituted” before barbituric 
acid where it appears in two places in 
that clause. By this means, of course, 
the definition in this paragraph would 
exclude unsubstituted barbituric acid, 
and that is the purpose of my question, 
Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
yield, in response to his question I will 
say to the gentleman that our report on 
page 6 contains a statement which 
should alleviate any further concern 
that the gentleman may have. The re- 
port contains this language: 

While the bill would apply to all depres- 
sant or stimulant drugs, it would not apply 
to basic chemicals intended and used for 
nondrug purposes. 


I understand that is the problem that 
the gentleman has with the industry to 
which he refers. The report goes on: 

For example, firms that ship or receive un- 
substituted barbituric acid or other poten- 
tially depressant or stimulant drugs for in- 
dustrial nondrug purposes would not be 
subject to the recordkeeping and other re- 
quirements of the bill. 


I further call to the attention of the 
gentleman, in order to make this matter 
abundantly clear, so that his constituant 
need not be concerned, that in the hear- 
ings on this bill, H.R. 2, on page 372, 
there is a letter addressed to me as 
chairman of the committee from Mr. H. 
Kent Vanderhoef, vice president of the 
Kay-Fries Chemicals, Inc. I believe the 
gentleman is familiar with this corre- 
spondence. 

We referred the matter to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for its reply, and on page 373 of the 
hearings there is contained a reply from 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare signed by Mr. John L, 
Harvey, the Deputy Commissioner. 
That letter is dated January 27, 1965. 
Then subsequent thereto there is an ad- 
ditional letter from Mr. Harvey dated 
February 17, 1965, on this subject. 

I refer the gentleman from New York 
to these communications further to as- 
sure him that he has no need to fear any 
problems with regard to this bill insofar 
as the industry he refers to is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman from New York 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. DOW. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois for yielding me the addi- 
tional time, but I shall not need that 
much time. 

I should like to say that I heartily sup- 
port the drug bill that Las been offered 
here today. I feel very certain this will 
be the answer to the anxiety of a great 
many of my constituents who are trou- 
bled about the sale of illicit drugs. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 
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Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill H.R. 2, now under 
consideration by the House. 

This measure, known as the Drug 
Abuse Control Amendments, seeks to 
accomplish exactly what its title states, 
namely, to establish better Federal regu- 
lation and control over the distribution 
of depressant and stimulant drugs which 
affect the central nervous system. It 
also seeks to strengthen the drug en- 
forcement authority of the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

In his message to Congress on January 
7 of this year, President Johnson dis- 
cussed the need for various health meas- 
ures and proposed a comprehensive na- 
tional health program, including also 
more effective drug control measures. 
In the latter category, he requested the 
enactment of legislation to control the 
manufacture and distribution of barbitu- 
rates, amphetamines, and other psycho- 
toxic drugs. These drugs, when taken 
in excessive amounts, act as intoxicants, 
cause hypertension, tremor, insomnia, 
and in some instances psychosis and 
hallucinations. The chronic use of such 
drugs is known to produce loss of coordi- 
nation and to impair a person’s judg- 
ment. 

During hearings by the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
on this measure, Commissioner George 
F. Larrick, of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, pointed out that while these 
drugs have important therapeutic value 
the abuse and misuse of such drugs has 
contributed to the “rising toll of deaths 
on our highways, juvenile delinquency, 
violent and bizarre crimes, suicides, and 
other antisocial behavior.” Others testi- 
fied that about 50 percent of the drugs 
produced each year in the United States 
are distributed through illicit channels 
at fantastically high prices. 

The bill under consideration would 
seek to establish more adequate control, 
better enforcement, and the elimination 
of the abuses now in effect. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy phase of this legis- 
lation is its aim to eliminate the substan- 
tial illicit traffic in these drugs in the 
effort to protect the American public, its 
health, and its safety. 

At this point, I want to pay a well- 
deserved tribute to the Honorable 
THOMAS J. Dopp, senior Senator from my 
State of Connecticut, who is recognized 
as a pioneer in the effort to regulate and 
control the distribution of dangerous 
drugs in the interest of public safety and 
public health. Four years ago, in 1961, 
he introduced: legislation to deal with 
this problem and subsequently conducted 
hearings through the Senate Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency. His efforts then and in subse- 
quent years now bear fruit. Senator 
Dopp deserves public thanks and appre- 
ciation for his untiring efforts to protect 
the health of the American people 
against dangerous drugs and the illicit 
traffic in such drugs. The youth of our 
country should be particularly grateful 
to him. 

I urge the adoption of this legislation 
as an important step forward in the 
effort to solve the Nation's health 
problems. 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I am 
proud indeed to cast my vote in support 
of H.R. 2, a bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

This legislation, designed to prohibit 
the illegal manufacture, sale, and dis- 
tribution of barbiturates and ampheta- 
mines which have a potential for abuse to 
the public, is long overdue. 

Upon the enactment of this legislation, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will now be empowered to inves- 
tigate, regulate, and classify drugs as de- 
pressants or stimulants. Drugs receiv- 
ing such classifications will be subject 
to closer supervision through improved 
recordkeeping, inspection, and posses- 
sion controls. 

It is a tragic fact of life in midcen- 
tury America that hundreds of thousands 
of teenagers have ready access to “goof- 
balls“ truckdrivers take pep pills,“ 
housewives and businessmen resort to 
tranquilizers or stimulants at increas- 
ingly frequent intervals, with the result 
that too often the users of these drugs 
become unable to function as rational 
human beings. 

With the enactment of this law, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare can define the potential for abuse 
of these barbiturates and amphetamines 
and will have jurisdiction, as well, over 
that area wherein individuals may now 
take drugs on their own initiative, with- 
out prescription or medical advice. 

It goes without saying that the poten- 
tial for crime in an unrestricted or loosely 
controlled market for these depressants 
and stimulants is staggering. Each of 
us is familiar with the statistics on the 
subject showing the direct relation be- 
tween drugs and civil and moral dis- 
order. We read the stories in the Na- 
tion’s newspapers daily. 

Concern for this critical national prob- 
lem prompted President Kennedy to 
establish an Advisory Commission on 
Narcotics and Drug Abuse in January 
1963. The recommendations of this 
Commission, plus the results of other in- 
dependent and federally sponsored 
studies, and the deep concern shared by 
the Congress, made this legislation 
possible. 

H.R. 2 is not designed to prohibit the 
possession of these drugs by individuals 
who have a sound medical basis for using 
them. Rather, it is designed to combat 
illegal traffic in these drugs at all levels. 
With additional safeguards as concern 
recordkeeping and inspection controls, 
we will be able to prevent these drugs 
from falling into the hands of the ir- 
responsible. 

This bill contains limitations on refills 
of prescriptions, as well. Under this 
legislation, a prescription issued after the 
effective date of this legislation would be 
valid for a period of 6 months and could 
be refilled only 5 times. Doctors would 
then be required to reauthorize similar 
prescriptions at 6-month intervals. 

Additional safeguards have been in- 
corporated into this legislation to expand 
and implement the ability of the State 
one Federal Governments to enforce the 

aw. 

I urge my colleagues to join in support- 
ing H.R. 2 as an important step forward 
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in our continuing concern with crime, 
juvenile delinquency, and the Nation’s 
health and well-being. I urge this action 
because many agencies in Chicago have 
urged controls over the traffic in “goof 
balls” and “pep pills.” Also, Mr. Chair- 
man, the press and radio in Chicago, par- 
ticularly radio station WIND, have urged 
adoption of stricter controls over the 
traffic. i 
GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have permission to extend their remarks 
in the Recor at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read the sub- 
stitute committee amendment printed in 
the reported bill as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Drug Abuse Con- 
trol Amendments of 1965”. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. ALBERT] 
having assumed the chair, Mr. Moor- 
HEAD, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
2) to protect the public health and safety 
by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to establish special 
controls for depressant and stimulant 
drugs, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include extrane- 
ous matter in the revision of my re- 
marks in Committee of the Whole today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so many include ex- 
traneous matter in the extension of their 
remarks on the bill today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PER CAPITA DISTRIBUTION OF RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
speaking again today on the subject of 
the geographic distribution of Federal 
research and development contracts and 
grants to further emphasize that the na- 
tional interest demands attention be di- 
rected to what is taking place in this 
vital area of economic activity. 
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I haye previously discussed this dis- 
tribution as a percentage of the con- 
tracts and grants awarded to particular 
areas. I have discussed this distribution 
on the basis of the percentage of funds 
received by particular areas. 

Today I believe it will be enlightening 
to look at a comparison of the Federal 
research and development dollars with 
relation to the populations of the various 
States. In 1963 the 12 States repre- 
sented on the Midwestern. Governors’ 
Conference received little more than 11 
percent of the research and development 
funds. These 12 States include Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kan- 
sas. Of these 12 only 1, Missouri re- 
ceived a per capita distribution above the 
national average of $53. I might add it 
was only $1 above the national average. 
The next highest was $23 in Wisconsin 
and the lowest was $3 in Nebraska. My 
own State of Indiana received $11 per 
capita. 

In fact, there were only 10 States which 
topped the national average, 1 in the 
East, 1 in the South, 1 in the Midwest, 
and 7 in the West and Far West. 

This picture of the geographic distri- 
bution of Federal funds which now total 
up to almost 15 percent of the entire 
national budget is a complex one but it 
is nevertheless one which demands seri- 
ous consideration be given to it. In this 
particular comparison we find our most 
populous State, California, receiving $220 
per capita and two others but $2 per 
capita. 

It is not my intention to contend the 
distribution of such funds should be made 
on a per capita basis. But I do con- 
tend this is one more measuring stick 
which emphasizes the words in the re- 
port on the Subcommittee of Science, 
Research and Development: 

That there is a suggestion of an uneven 
geographical distribution of research money, 
sufficiently uneven to cause hardship in some 
areas and result in undesirable concentra- 
tions when weighed from a national point of 
view. 


THE SELMA, ALA., SITUATION 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, America 
cries “shame” upon the people of Ala- 
bama for the ruthless and bloody at- 
tack by their State police upon the Selma 
marchers, The illegal police action— 
and I call it illegal even though it was 
done under the cover of law—their illegal 
action is a stench in the nostrils of every 
decent American. 

This is not a rule by law. It is rule 
by intimidation. It is a flagrant abuse 
of powers granted public officials. It is 
an unwarranted provocation against de- 
cency and justice. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to believe 
that such vicicusness can exist in this 
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day in the United States. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that the people of Alabama 
condone such brutality. 

I insist, Mr. Speaker, that there are 
grounds for intervention by the Attorney 
General in this matter. Such excessive 
police brutality does not only permit his 
intervention, it demands it. 

THE ISSUES aT SELMA 


Printed and televised pictures and verbal 
accounts have brought us not only the news 
of how Alabama State troopers and Dallas 
County sheriff's men met an orderly column 
of Negro demonstrators setting out to walk 
from Selma to Montgomery, the State capi- 
tal. They have brought us also a sharp sense 
of shame and outrage that public officials in 
the United States should so abuse their 
powers. 

What happened on the outskirts of Selma 
was the application of force—police clubs, 
tear gas, whips, shoving by horses and uni- 
formed men—to Americans whose only of- 
fense was to take to the public roads to walk 
to the capital of their State to petition for 
redress of grievances. Their central griev- 
ance is their systematic and deliberate ex- 
clusion from voting, as is their right and, 
indeed, their duty as American citizens. 

By order of Gov. George C. Wallace, an 
open champion of denying full citizen status 
to Negro Alabamans, the Selma marchers 
were told theirs was an unlawful assembly” 
and ordered to disperse. When the marchers 
stood their ground, both on the soil of Ala- 
bama and on the constitutional guarantee of 
“the right of people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the government for a re- 
dress of grievances,” they were attacked. Be- 
tween 30 and 40 victims required attention 
at hospitals for injuries up to and including 
possible skull fracture. 

Americans everywhere indignantly con- 
demn this abuse of the powers of public office. 
Rightly understood, the issue at Selma is one 
of justice versus unwarranted intimidation. 

Justice is the concern for us all—of white 
Americans no less than of black Americans. 
What is to be deplored at Selma is the re- 
fusal of public officials, on purely racist 
grounds, to recognize millions of Americans 
as free, native-born citizens of the United 
States and of their home States. 

Certainly with all the Federal law on the 
books, there should be ample authority for 
the Central Government to protect the con- 
stitutional rights of abused citizens. With 
court authority, it would be simple to inter- 
pose a protective phalanx of Federal marshals 
the next time the Alabama gestapo prepares 
another national disgrace. 


SHAME AT SELMA 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, along 
with what I am sure is a great majority 
of Americans, I have been shocked and 
disgusted by the senseless and brutal 
beating of Negroes in Selma on Sunday. 
I have been dismayed by the flagrant dis- 
regard of civil rights and the total dis- 
respect of simple human decency. 

The shame perpetrated at Selma on 
Sunday should and must serve as a new 
and further call to action. 

It should serve as a call on the Depart- 
ment of Justice to reconsider its basi- 
cally “hands off” position in Selma and 
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elsewhere, where segregation is allowed 
to flourish and brutality continues to 
thrive. 

It should serve as a call on this Con- 
gress to enact promptly new statutes 
that will guarantee full voting rights 
both in practice and in spirit. 

It should serve as a call on us all to 
insure that the just and proper activities 
which have been enjoyed by most Amer- 
icans for nearly two centuries are not 
denied to a few of our fellow citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, in a brief but pointed 
editorial this morning, the New York 
Times has described the activities and 
meaning of “bloody Sunday.” I com- 
mend it to all who are concerned with 
this critical problem of equal opportu- 
nity and basic constitutional rights: 

INCIDENT AT SELMA 

The “bloody Sunday” in Selma, Ala., brings 
the moral and legal issues in that State once 
again to a point of crisis. 

The right of citizens to assemble peacefully 
and to petition their elected officials for re- 
dress of their grievances is as old as free 
government and as plain as the Declaration 
of Independence. The State of Alabama has 
the responsibility to protect its citizens, both 
Negro and white, in the exercise of that right. 

Gov. George C. Wallace has instead chosen 
to meet peaceful protest with armed force. 
By authorizing State troopers, sheriff's dep- 
uties, and members of a volunteer posse 
to attack a group of private citizens, he has 
written another shameful page in his own 
record and in the history of Alabama. 

The scene in Selma resembled that in a 
police state. Heavily armed men attacked 
the marchers. “The first 10 or 20 Negroes 
were swept to the ground screaming, arms 
and legs flying.” Tear gas was used. “Fif- 
teen or twenty nightsticks could be seen 
through the gas, flailing at the heads of the 
marchers.” The hurried rout went on. 
“Four or five women lay on the grass strip 
where the troopers had knocked them down.” 
Witnesses “said they saw possemen using 
whips on the fleeing Negroes as they recrossed 
the bridge.” 

If this is described as law enforcement, it 
is misnamed. It is nothing more nor less 
than race-conscious officialdom run amuck. 
It disgraces not only the State of Alabama 
but every citizen of the country in which it 
can happen. 


DYNAMIC REA PROGRAM NECES- 
SARY FOR A STRONG RURAL 
ECONOMY 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, over 
8,500 rural electric co-op members from 
46 States met at Miami Beach, Fla., 
January 25-28 for the 23d annual con- 
vention of their service organization, Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation. The resolutions adopted by 
these farm and rural leaders represent 
the thinking of the more than 20 million 
consumer-members of 975 rural electric 
systems across the Nation. These reso- 
lutions deserve our careful consideration. 

Iam very familiar with the worthwhile 
aims and achievements of the rural elec- 
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trification program, for it has contribut- 
ed much to the socioeconomic health 
and well-being of the rural areas of my 
home State of Wisconsin. Before REA 
was created in 1935, only 19.6 percent of 
the farms in the State were receiving 

central station electricity. Today, 98.9 

percent of the farms are electrified. 

The 29 rural electric distribution co- 
operatives in Wisconsin provide electric 
service to 97,835 consumer-members over 
32,045 miles of line. Nineteen of these 
co-ops have joined with cooperatives in 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Illinois to generate 
and transmit their own supply of whole- 
sale power through Dairyland Power Co- 
operative. 

Mr. Speaker, the loan repayment rec- 
ord of Wisconsin’s rural electric co-ops is 
a proud one. As of January 1, 1965, 
these REA borrowers had made a total 
of $74,451,579 in payments on their Gov- 
ernment loans of $141,114,050. These 
payments include $40,460,523 repaid on 
principal as due, $9,901,208 of principal 
paid ahead of schedule, and $24,089,848 
in interest payments. 

Because they serve in thinly populated 
rural areas, these cooperatives are handi- 
capped by low consumer density and low 
revenue per mile. The rural electrics in 
Wisconsin serve only 3.2 consumers per 
mile and average $538 in revenues per 
mile, as compared with 23.1 consumers 
and $4,828 per mile for the commercial 
utilities. Despite these handicaps, the 
co-ops continue to move toward their 
goal of providing electric service to their 
consumer-members under rates and con- 
ditions comparable to those available in 
urban communities. 

The availability of a dependable source 
of low-cost power is a vital factor in im- 
proving the social and economic condi- 
tion of rural America. As we intensify 
our efforts to obtain parity of income and 
opportunity for our farmers and rural 
residents, it would indeed be penny wise, 
dollar foolish to hamstring the REA pro- 
gram through restrictive policies and in- 
adequate funds. 

Mr. Speaker, the rural electric co- 
operative leaders who attended NRECA’s 
1965 annual meeting have a working 
knowledge of the needs and potentials 
of the rural electrification program. 
Their resolutions reflect that knowledge. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recorp the following reso- 
lutions dealing with REA loan funds and 
loan policies: 

RESOLUTIONS APPROVED BY DELEGATES TO 
NRECA’s 23D ANNUAL MEETING HELD 
JANUARY 25-28, 1965 

RELEASE OF CONTINGENCY RESERVE LOAN FUND 

BY BUDGET BUREAU 

Whereas the Congress authorized for fis- 
cal year 1965 a total of $365 million for REA 
electric loans, including a contingency re- 
serve fund of $90 million; and 

Whereas our loan applications to REA this 
year require the entire $365 million, as the 
NRECA annual loan survey showed would be 
the case and the NRECA legislative com- 
mittee so testified to the House and the 
Senate Appropriations Committees last year: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge that the $90 mil- 
lion contingency reserve fund be requested 
of the Bureau of the Budget by the REA 
Administrator and we urge the Bureau of the 
Budget to release the reserve funds for the 
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orderly and expeditious processing of our 
loan applications as the Congress intended. 
REVOLVING LOAN FUND 

Resolved, That we support legislation 
which will establish an REA loan account 
to be operated as a bona fide revolving fund, 
into which our loan repayments would be 
channeled for relending. 

GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION LOANS 

Whereas the ability of rural electric sys- 
tems to fulfill their responsibilities is di- 
rectly dependent on their ability to obtain 
dependable low-cost wholesale energy; and 

Whereas in the face of dual rates, escala- 
tor clauses, and opposition from commercial 
power companies, the availability of G. & T. 
loans from REA is the only means many sys- 
tems have to secure a dependable and ade- 
quate supply of low-cost energy; and 

Whereas the rural electric systems now 
generate only 16 percent of their own energy 
needs, and less than 1 percent of all the 
energy generated in the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the President to 
recommend and the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate adequate REA loan 
funds to insure an effective G. & T. loan 
program to meet the needs of rural America 
for electric power. 


SECTION 5 LOANS 


Whereas the rural electric systems are 
vitally concerned with and are heavily en- 
gaged in efforts to renew the opportunities 
in rural America for providing a decent 
standard of living for a maximum number 
of rural people; and 

Whereas the section 5 loans program is an 
effective means of helping in instances where 
no other help is available: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we support the principle 
that REA should continue to make section 
5 loans which meet all legal and adminis- 
trative requirements, when such loans are 
essential to and will make an effective con- 
tribution to economic and community de- 
velopment in rural electric service areas, 


CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS STUDY AND REA LOAN 
TERMS 

Whereas recognition has been given to the 
need for study in depth of future capital 
requirements of the rural electrification 
program; and 

Whereas the 1964 annual meeting of 
NRECA requested that such study be initi- 
ated by NRECA and REA; and 

Whereas in view of the technological ad- 
vances that are taking place in the electric 
industry, the rural electric systems are cer- 
tain to need tremendously increased 
quantities of capital under conditions that 
will give them the opportunity to provide 
rural service on a basis comparable with 
urban service: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That NRECA, in conjunction 
with its study now underway, make the 
examination sufficiently comprehensive to 
cover all major aspects of the financing 
problem including both public and private 
financing and the effects of varying loan 
terms on the ability of the systems to serve 
their basic purpose; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge that there be no 
modification of the REA loaning formula 
pending completion of the studies now in 
progress; be it 

RURAL TELEPHONE LOAN AUTHORIZATION 


Resolved, That we support the REA tele- 
phone loan authorization for fiscal year 1966, 
which will be requested by the National Tele- 
phone Cooperative Association. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 
Whereas legislation was introduced in both 
Houses of the 88th Congress to amend the 
Administrative Procedure Act; and 
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Whereas some of the proposed changes in 
this law would impose the burden of public 
hearings on the REA Administrator in any 
rulemaking of general applicability and 
would open to judicial review all final deci- 
sions of the Administrator, thereby impair- 
ing the operation of the Rural Electrification 
Administration and the economic security of 
the rural electric program; and 

Whereas rural electric loans do not directly 
and substantially affect the general public, 
but only the cooperatives themselves: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we oppose any change in 
the law which would open REA rulemaking 
procedures to public hearing; which would 
fail to continue the existing exemption for 
confidential information filed at REA; or 
which would open to judicial review decisions 
of the REA Administrator; and be it also 

Resolved, That we oppose any attempt to 
burden the REA Administrator with unnec- 
essary and expensive formal administrative 
proceedings, such as those proposed. 


REA ADMINISTRATOR AND STAFF 


Whereas REA Administrator Norman M. 
Clapp and the members of his staff have con- 
tinuously and effectively made significant 
and meritorious contributions to the now- 
proven successful rural electrification effort 
in the United States, and have tirelessly 
worked with NRECA at all times, especially 
during the 10 regional meetings and this 23d 
annual meeting: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That for all of the members and 
consumers of members of NRECA, apprecia- 
tion is expressed to these people for the work 
they have so successfully performed. 


NRECA STAFF 


Resolved, That this 23d annual meeting of 
members of NRECA hereby expresses appreci- 
ation to the general manager, Clyde T. Ellis, 
and all members of the staff of NRECA for 
their dedicated and tireless performance 
throughout the year, and also in the several 
meetings of members, for it is factual that 
without this total effort on the part of all 
members of the staff, NRECA could not have 
so successfully represented its member sys- 
tems. 

LARRY MEYER OF WISCONSIN 


Whereas the Lord God Almighty in His in- 
finite wisdom has decreed that Larry Meyer 
be taken from our midst; and 

Whereas no single being has devoted more 
time, thought, or concern to the saving of 
the lives of rural electric cooperative line- 
men than did Larry Meyer in his duties as 
electric systems specialist with Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau; and 

Whereas his ing means the loss of a 
great pioneer in the establishment of safe 
working practices for rural electric coopera- 
tive employees and of a great friend to the 
cause of safety: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the family of Larry Meyer and 
to Employers Mutuals of Wausau, as an ex- 
pression of our heartfelt sympathy; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this great body assembled 
stand and devote a moment of silent prayer 
to honor the memory of this true friend and 
colleague. 


HUMPHREY IN HARTFORD 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the body of the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 6, 1965, at a testimonial dinner, 
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in Hartford, for the senior Senator from 
Connecticut, the Honorable THomas J. 
Dopp, Vice President Humpurey delivered 
one of the greatest speeches that it has 
been my privileges to hear. 

Vice President HUMPHREY joined with 
a record crowd of friends of Tom Dopp 
and expressed his respect and warm af- 
fection for the guest of honor. At the 
same time, with characteristic eloquence, 
he set forth some of the policy objectives 
of our national Democratic administra- 
tion. These have been expressed so effec- 
tively that I consider them worthy of cir- 
culation to a larger audience through 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY, SENATOR Dopp DINNER, MARCH 6, 
1965 


Iam honored to be here this evening to pay 
tribute to my old friend and colleague, Tom 
Dopp. But any tribute I can render will 
surely be less than the one accorded Tom 
Dopp last November by the people of Con- 
necticut. 

His majority was the largest in the history 
of the State—the biggest landslide here by 
any candidate, any time. 

Senator Dopp earned that majority by hard 
work—not only in the Senate, but also in 
his whole career of public service. 

Senator Dopp spent an early part of his 
career as National Youth Administrator in 
Connecticut, under President Franklin Roose- 
velt. At that same time, a young public serv- 
ant named Lyndon Johnson was doing the 
same important job in Texas. 

Many years ago Tom Dopp was active in the 
battle for equal rights. He helped to create 
the Civil Rights Division in the Department 
of Justice * * * he served his country at the 
Nuremberg trials * * * and he served two 
distinguished terms in the House of Repre- 
sentatives before coming to the U.S. Senate 
in 1958. 

Tom Dopp has always fought hard for what 
he believes in. And he has forcefully repre- 
sented the interests of the State of Connecti- 
cut and the Northeast. When he speaks, you 
know his voice is heard—and respected. 

In the Senate, he has particularly distin- 
guished himself in the fields of foreign rela- 
tions, space, internal security, and juvenile 
delinquency. 

Today Senator Donn is in the front lines in 
attacking another great problem facing 
America: the problem of mass transportation 
in our urban areas. 

Men like Tom Dopp are putting forth the 
efforts which will achieve the Great Society. 
Tonight, here in Connecticut, I want to talk 
to you about that Great Society. This is the 
right time and place to do so. You know 
here the pressing needs of our cities and of 
the need for better mass transit. You know 
how important it is that we maintain our 
heritage of natural beauty. You know the 
problems of the elder citizen who needs medi- 
cal care. You know the problem that can 
least of all be postponed: the need for bet- 
ter educational facilities and better teach- 
ing. You know how unemployment and un- 
equal opportunity can be a drag on the econ- 
omy and on the human spirit alike, 

The State of Connecticut and its repre- 
sentatives in the U.S. Congress have imag- 
inatively and responsibly done things to keep 
pace with these problems. But there is no 
cause to let up on those efforts. There is 
great cause to try to do even more. 

Let me discuss in greater detail the chal- 
lenges we face and President Johnson's pro- 
posal to meet them. 

Robert Herrick said in the 17th century 
that great cities seldom rest: if there be none 
to invade from afar, they will find worse foes 
at home, We know those foes today. They 
are slums, crime, a lack of playgrounds and 
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parks, overburdened schools, inadequate 
transportation, the crowding, the lack of 
clean air. And our cities are growing. Each 
year in the coming generation, we will add 
the equivalent of 15 cities the size of Hart- 
ford to our urban population, 

You look for money to defeat these) city 
foes and what do you find? You find our 
cities are earning far less than is needed to 
keep up with their debts. Why? Because a 
great share of our population growth is in 
children under 18 and adults over 65. This 
means that practically the same number of 
people in their working years have to care 
for almost double the number of dependents. 

President Johnson proposed only this week 
@ bold program for our cities, a program 
which would establish a Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development; which would 
give financial assistance to cities that need 
it; which would aid public housing; which 
would combat crime. This program deserves 
your support. 

You here in Connecticut and the Northeast 
are painfully aware of the needs for modern 
mass transportation. President Johnson has 
committed this administration to technical 
research and development of high-speed, in- 
tercity surface transport. He has suggested 
that we begin by demonstrating possible im- 
provements in rail passenger services between 
Washington and Boston, in the northeast 
corridor. í 

As a first step, he has asked for $20 million 
to be invested in research and development 
toward more modern and efficient means of 
moving people and goods. He has announced 
the Federal Government’s willingness to as- 
sist those transportation systems, regions, 
and States which are willing to help them- 
selves, This program deserves your support. 

There is no more beautiful part of this 
country than western Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts, than, upstate New York. But this 
ean be paradise lost. Clean water and air 
can be polluted. Automobile junkyards and 
billboards can crowd in on our highways. 
Our cities can lose their precious open space. 
Our landmarks can be destroyed. 

In some parts of this country, these things 
are in the past tense. They have long since 
happened, and nature will be hard indeed 
to reclaim. This administration has a pro- 
gram to preserve our natural beauty. It 
deserves your support. 

All of us in this country know too well the 
problems of aging. Our citizens are living 
longer. But are they living more happily? 
What family doesn’t know the heartache— 
the long, empty days—that come to a man or 
woman who is aging, who is lonely, who is 
neglected? Prolonging life is not enough. 
We must prolong opportunity and useful- 
ness; we must provide dignity. 

The Johnson administration in 1964 gave 
unprecedented help to our senior Americans, 
both through legislative and Executive ac- 
tion. But we failed to pass the King-Ander- 
son bill to provide necessary hospital care 
for the elderly. This administration is de- 
termined that 1965 will see passage of its 
medical care bill. This deserves your sup- 
port—and don’t be fooled by the massive 
campaign of newspaper, magazine, radio-tel- 
evision, and direct mail propaganda of the 
opponents of this program. They are fight- 
ing a losing battle in 1965, 

Can we have a Great Society as long as 
millions of our people live in grinding pov- 
erty for lack of training; as long as jobs are 
denied for no good reason, but because of 
the color of a man’s skin; as long as doors are 
closed to immigrants because of where they 
happened to be born; as long as some of our 
citizens are denied the right to vote? The 
Johnson administration has made proposals 
in 1965 which will move toward righting 
these wrongs: These proposals, too, deserve 
your support, 

They reach to our hearts: Do we believe 
that men are created equal? Do we immi- 
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grants—and all of us are immigrants or sons 
of immigrants—do we still offer welcome to 
those who would come to America to build 
a better life? 

There is education. The story of educa- 
tion is the story of this country. No people 
in the world believe in broad excellence in 
education as we do. Education is our only 
guarantee of security in the world, of wel- 
fare at home. From the time our Nation 
was founded until 1930, only 1 million stu- 
dents had enrolled in American colleges. 
Now we enroll a million every 2 years. But 
even so, some of our finest young minds are 
not getting to college. This is a waste of a 
vital natural resource. Then there is the 
tragedy of noneducation, We spend about 
$450 a year per pupil in our public schools. 
But we spend $1,800 a year to keep a delin- 
quent in a detention home, $2,500 a year for 
a family on relief, and $3,500 a year for an 
inmate in a State prison. 

Our schools are crowded. We need more 
and better teachers. President Johnson has 
proposed ambitious measures which can 
strengthen and maintain American educa- 
tion at all levels. This program certainly 
deserves your support. 

These are some of the things here at home 
which will be accomplished only if you join 
in the battle, if you share in the vision of a 
Great Society. 

I would be negligent here tonight if I did 
not also ask for your support for something 
else: for the belief that the world need not 
destroy itself by war, and that we Americans 
can help others, too, find a better society. 

We hear many voices these days saying 
that America is overextended in the world 
* + + that other people's problems need not 
be our problems * * * that we ought to 
close up shop overseas and enjoy our fruits 
here in the good old USA. 

My friends, when that time comes, this 
Nation is doomed, Who in the world will 
work for democracy if we do not? Who in 
the world can preserve the peace if we do 
not? Who in the world can set the example, 
can offer the needed hand, if we do not? 

We live in a time when everything is 
complex, when there are no more rapid or 
easy answers. We live in a time when we 
must exert our patience as never before. 
Have we the patience, for instance, to work 
and bleed 5,000 miles from home for months 
and years ahead—without any guarantee of 
final success? I can tell you that the forces 
of totalitarianism have that patience. 

This is what the Great Society is all about. 
It is the recognition that a second car and 
power mowers and dry martinis are not 
enough. It is the recognition that we stand 
for something not seen before in the world. 
We stand for the dignity and fulfillment of 
individual man and woman. We stand for 
the chance for each man to make something 
better of himself. We stand for free speech 
and government of the people. We stand 
for peace without conquest. We stand for 
the belief that others, too, in less fortunate 
places should have opportunity for the bless- 
ings of abundance and should be free of 
tyranny. We stand for the pledges made by 
men and women who left the old ways and 
fought a living out of the soil of a new 
continent. 

President Johnson has made his commit- 
ment to all of us. I join him in that commit- 
ment. We ask your help. 


REPUBLICAN NEWS RELEASE ON 
VOTES CONCERNING HOUSE UN- 
AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. ; 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
on Monday, March 1, the Republican 
congressional committee attempted to 
interject an element of viciousness into 
the political life of the First District of 
Iowa that is unparalleled in the political 
history of the region. The people of 
Iowa are an intelligent and thoughtful 
citizenry. Throughout the history of 
our region they have forthrightly re- 
jected extremism whether of the left or 
the right. They above all resent chi- 
canery and distortion of the facts. 

When they know the facts, I am sure 
they will resent, as I resent, the savage 
attack that was made upon me because 
of my vote conterning the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. In an 
unprecedented news release which was 
printed in several Iowa newspapers on 
March 1, the Republican congressional 
committee stated that by my vote to 
withhold funds from the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, I “had 
lined myself up with every subversive 
organization in the country which is try- 
ing to abolish the committee.“ 

In support of this smear attack the Re- 
publican congressional committee pre- 
sented a distorted account of the trans- 
actions on that day. I would like to 
correct their distorted account with doc- 
umented account of developments as 
they actually occurred so that all can 
see for themselves what had taken place. 
Unlike many in recent history who have 
cringed under smear attacks of this type, 
I feel it is absolutely necessary to bring 
such attacks into full public view so the 
people not only in my district but the 
Nation as a whole may judge for them- 
selves. 

ITEM I: ORIGIN OF OPEN HEARINGS PROPOSAL 


First. This Republican congressional 
committee attack completely omits any 
reference to the origin of the request for 
open hearings on the budget of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. In 
point of fact, a distinguished Republican, 
Congressman Curtis of Missouri, on 
February 8, 1965, originated the sugges- 
tion stating: 

It would be helpful if the House Adminis- 
tration Committee would hold public hear- 
ings at the time the budget of the House Un- 
American Activities is under consideration 
and invite the critics of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee to be heard in full. 


Second. Upon hearing Congressman 
Curtis’ suggestions of February 8; it was 
my thought, in view of the long-standing 
controversy over the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, that full open 
public hearings represented the most 
sensible approach to the problem. In 
past years critics of the committee had 
merely attempted to abolish the commit- 
tee. In my estimation a sensible and 
thoughtful series of open hearings rep- 
resent a much more intelligent approach. 

ITEM II) WHY OPEN HEARINGS? 


First. Why should the budget of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee be the subject of public discussion in 
open hearings? 
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Second. A thorough discussion of the 
funds of this committee was absolutely 
necessary, in my estimation, because of 
serious inequalities that exist in the al- 
lotment of committee funds. The Re- 
publican congressional committee's 
charge against me failed to mention that 
the entire House did indeed on the same 
day support a reduction in the funds 
allotted to this committee. The total 
budget for the committee of $370,000 was 
unusually large because there are only 
9 members on the House Un-American 
Activities Committee but they presently 
have 57 staff members on the average 
doing their job. In contrast, the Interior 
Committee with 34 members has only 10 
staff members to assist it. Last session 
Congress appropriated over $851,000 to 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee to finance the work of that com- 
mittee. Only one piece of legislation 
was produced by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee on the basis of this 
appropriation. In contrast, the Commit- 
tee on Interior received $271,000 to con- 
sider 859 bills of which 143 became law. 


ITEM III: FACTUAL DISTORTIONS 


First. The vicious attack made upon 
me by the Republican congressional com- 
mittee stated that I did not realize “the 
importance of having a committee of 
Congress with powers to investigate sub- 
versive activities, whether they come 
from the far left or the far right.” 

Second. This is a deliberate attempt to 
distort exactly what happened. In point 
of fact, on February 25 two votes were 
taken concerning the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. The first of 
these votes was on a motion to instruct 
the Committee on House Administration 
to hold open hearings on the justifica- 
tion for the funds for the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. This 
motion was defeated by a vote of 332 to 
58. I voted with the minority for open 
hearings for the reasons that I discussed 
above under item II, 

Third. After the defeat of the motion 
for open hearings, a second vote was 
taken on the proposal to continue the 
committee through the 89th session of 
Congress. This motion was passed by a 
vote of 359 to 29. I voted with the ma- 
jority to continue the committee. It is 
obvious again that the Republican con- 
gressional committee has deliberately 
tried to distort the action of February 25 
by conveniently omitting any reference 
to this second rollcall vote. The Repub- 
lican congressional committee has also 
tried to insinuate that I oppose having a 
committee with powers to investigate 
subversive activities. Contrary to this 
insidious allegation, I have always real- 
ized the necessity for having such an 
investigatory body but have been dis- 
turbed over the years because there was 
often an unwillingness on the part of the 
committee to pursue vigorously investi- 
gation of the far right. I have been very 
heartened by the suggestion of a new 
member of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, Congressman WELT- 
NER of Georgia, recommending a thor- 
ough investigation of the Ku Klux Klan. 

I find this smear particularly offensive 
because it is an attempt to destroy public 
confidence by a most insidious and delib- 
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erate method. If the nameless speech- 
writers who lurked behind the title of the 
Republic congressional committee would 
step forward, I would invite them to com- 
pare whatever record they have to mine. 
I want them to know that I did not serve 
with the U.S. Navy in World War II for 
4½ years in order to be intimated by 
smear attacks by individuals afraid to 
even put their names on their news re- 
leases. I feel that my own public service 
as that of my father before me who 
served in the American Expeditionary in 
France and those forefathers who served 
as citizens and soldiers in Europe's first 
democracy, Switzerland, speaks for it- 
self. I shall never hesitate to take a 
stand on matters that concern the most 
sacred of our constitutional rights. The 
attack upon me by the Republican con- 
gressional committee ended with the 
statement that my vote was “highly in- 
dicative of the type of Congressman now 
representing this district.” I think the 
people of my district are intelligent 
enough to know that this attack upon 
me is highly indicative of the type of 
leadership that prevails in the Republi- 
can congressional committee and that 
this type of attack is shameful and an 
insult to the intelligence of the people of 
our communities. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. I yield to the 
majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
seen a copy of the news release. It in- 
volves the old technique of trying to 
convict people by innuendo and associa- 
tion. Though I did not agree with the 
gentleman on his vote, this “big lie” 
technique has not paid off at the Ameri- 
can polls. 


THE LATE LEO LERNER 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
announce the sudden and untimely pass- 
ing of one of Chicago’s great citizens and 
one of my very dear friends, Leo A. Ler- 
ner. His death in Chicago last Sunday 
took from our midst one of the most 
talented, perceptive, courageous, and 
dedicated journalists and civic leaders 
of our time. 

When he was a young boy, Leo Lerner 
attended a party where the hostess 
handed out slips of paper for her guests 
to write their ideas of what every young 
person ought to work for. His inscrip- 
tion was, “The Advancement of Civiliza- 
tion.” 

At a later time in his life, when he was 
frustrated by stumbling blocks he en- 
countered en route to that youthful goal, 
he once described himself as a “pygmy 
sent to move a mountain.” But he never 
lost sight of that early vision, and the 
remarkable attainments of his 58 years 
testify to his ambition. 

Officially Mr. Lerner presided over a 
chain of 20 newspapers that comprise the 
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largest group of community newspapers 
in the United States. He was president 
of the Lincoln-Belmont Publishing Co., 
the Neighborhood Press, Myers Publish- 
ing Co., and editor and publisher of 
Myers newspapers, Booster publications, 
and Times Home newspapers. Although 
he was an outstanding executive he never 
lost his zest for reporting and feature 
writing. 

I believe he would prefer to be remem- 
bered among the legions of “the untamed 
shrews and shrikes of the wonderful era 
of reading and writing,” as he once de- 
scribed columnists. 

Mr. Lerner— 


Said Carl Sandburg— 

was Diogenes without a lantern and satisfied 
that Diogenes might have done better with 
a telephone. We have seen him imitate Mon- 
taigne in being ready to publish things trou- 
bling his mind, asking questions he has no 
answer to. We have seen him trying to fol- 
low St. Paul in holding fast to what is good 
and true, shamelessly admitting that the 
going is not so good and true. 


The poet continued: 

He knows it is good luck and a privilege to 
write a column and print it in a paper he 
himself owns. He knows too it is a trust and 
a responsibility he ought never violate or 
betray. This isn’t easy. So he never hesi- 
tates at getting a chuckle or laugh out of the 
grotesques and monkeyshines of the endless 
human procession, 


For more than a generation, Mr. Ler- 
ner was “the neighborhood editor of Chi- 
cago.” His uninhibited editorship and 
his “First Column” gained him the affec- 
tionate title of The Country Editor in 
the City.” 

He was, in his own talented and unor- 
thodox way, the William Allen White of 
Chicago's North Side neighborhoods. He 
never locked himself into an editorial 
cocoon and he never cast himself in the 
role of a commentator who knows all the 
answers. 

There was with him always the 
human touch, the humility and the un- 
derstanding that the true writer and 
editor brings to his audience. By inject- 
ing his personality and his opinions into 
print, Mr. Lerner did much to recap- 
ture for us the rich flavor of well-rea- 
soned personal] journalism. 

Though his arena was primarily in the 
columns of local, community newspapers, 
he relished the universal. He journeyed 
often to far corners of the world, and he 
brought that world closer to his public 
through his witty, pungent, and descrip- 
tive columns. His First Column” 
roamed the globe, and many of these 
items found their way into the books he 
published. Only recently he completed 
a travel book on Hawaii, and his final 
volume, The Truth Ripens,“ was com- 
pleted just before his untimely death. 

There was nothing provincial in the 
man or in his art. He was born Sep- 
tember 20, 1907, one of 10 children of 
an immigrant merchant tailor from Aus- 
tria. His home was in a slum area on 
Chicago’s South Side. Mr. Lerner soon 
displayed his aptitude for the printed 
word. He edited the Crane High School 
Chronicle and was a night editor for the 
Northwestern University Daily. 
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In his second year at the university, he 
worked as a reporter for the Niles Cen- 
ter News, a community paper published 
in Skokie, Ill. Then, while still a stu- 
dent, he progressed to the part-time 
management of two other journals. He 
then borrowed $500 to buy a small shop- 
per in the Lake View community, which 
became the Lincoln-Belmont Booster. 
He was on his way, and he was not to be 
denied. Soon he was at the helm of 
three other North Side neighborhood 
newspapers. He said: 

Anything that writes and anything that 
can be written on is fair game for me. I 
have used old letters, paper and cloth nap- 
kins, orange wrappers, paper towels, old 
invoices, paper bags, composition books, the 
foldout page in Playboy, and the backs of 
laundry lists. 


He knew the tools of his craft, and he 
knew his own mind, and he knew how 
to make them work together. He wrote: 

There is no freedom for any man, not one, 
if there is no freedom for the press. That's 
why there are so many old decrepit type- 
writers. The typewriter and the mimeo- 
graph machine and the little handfed press 
are the really great symbols of liberty. 


Further, he said: 

The future offers hope to those who have 
faith. The faith comes from our knowledge 
that the people can rule themselves if they 
want to; that if we are not afraid of ideas 
we can use them to better our conditions, 
to have peace, security, and liberty. 


Individualism was one side of Mr. 
Lerner. But he was never one to let the 
hot type of his editorials cool off. In- 
stead, he plunged into the activist role 
through innumerable community chores. 

His involvement began when, as a cub 
reporter, he helped organize a commu- 
nity library in the suburb where he was 
working. Always an adventurer in the 
world of ideas, Mr. Lerner was from 1936 
to 1944 a director of the Chicago Public 
Library. As a pioneer in education, he 
joined others in the establishment of 
Roosevelt University, the urban school 
that now has more than 7,000 students. 
He was president of the university’s 
board of trustees for a decade—from 
1950 to 1960. 

Mr. Lerner was president of the Can- 
cer Prevention Center of Chicago. He 
served as a member of the Illinois Pa- 
role and Pardon Board. He was a YMCA 
director. In politics, he was chairman 
of the Independent Voters of Illinois for 
4 years, a former national treasurer of 
the Americans for Democratic Action and 
a cochairman of the National Stevenson 
for President Committee in 1952. 

Last year President Lyndon B. John- 
son appointed him to serve on the advi- 
sory board of the Community Relations 
Services. 

Somebody once asked him how he de- 
cided on which civic responsibilities he 
would accept and he replied, character- 
istically, “I don’t know, unless it’s that 
I take up those causes opposed by the 
Devil himself.” 

His contributions were officially recog- 
nized in 1961 when Mayor Richard J. 
Daley awarded him the Chicago Medal 
of Merit. 

As a newspaperman, he won the Her- 
rick Award for Democracy in Journalism 
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from the National Editorial Association 
and was cited for the best editorial sub- 
mitted in competition to the Illinois Press 
Association in 1937. 

For his readers, Mr. Lerner explored 
a world far beyond the confines of one 
man’s view. His numerous travels spoke 
of government, of art, of nature—but 
mostly of other people. Among the sea- 
sons, he was forever writing about the 
spring, and he drew strength, joy, and 
writing material from his modest farm- 
ing efforts at his beloved Kettle Moraine 
Farm in Wisconsin. His writings 
breathed of freshness and adventure and 
of new discovery. 

Carl Sandburg, noting these wide in- 
terests, said that as an editor, a travel- 
er, a naturalist, a lover of children and 
trees, at home with big city slickers and 
smalltime do-gooders, both metropolitan 
and country boy, Leo Lerner seems to be 
one of those rich Americans whose chief 
Possessions no turn of fate can take 
away.” 

For the world, Leo Lerner envisioned 
“a day when power will come from wis- 
dom and goodness, and not from avarice 
and material success.” For himself, he 
said, simply and earnestly, that “there 
is no such thing as an unbeautiful day.” 

For his family, his friends, and his 
readers, the world in these moments of 
mourning seems much smaller with his 
passing. But he enlarged that world for 
ath and it is a better place because of 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
when word reached me of the passing of 
Leo A. Lerner, newspaper editor-pub- 
lisher and civic leader in Chicago, I was 
greatly saddened by the news. He suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack in the prime of 
his life. 

Leo A. Lerner was truly one of the 
pioneers of Chicago’s rapid growth in 
stature as a modern, major city in the 
world. His voice and ideas reached out 
to the community through his excellent 
writings, both as a newspaperman and 
author. But his ideas were not just 
words, for he took an active part in civic 
affairs by devoting a goodly portion of 
his spare time in voluntary work for.the 
improvement of the community. 

His interest in the field of journalism 
began in his high school days and became 
his livelihood following his college days. 
He was a success in his field for he em- 
barked on a fresh, new approach in re- 
porting. He did not become embroiled 
in the broad spectrum of journalism as 
practiced by the daily papers, but he ap- 
pealed to communities of the north, 
North West Side of Chicago. He re- 
ported the interesting news events that 
occurred in the neighborhoods that were 
being ignored by the daily publications. 
His programing of weekly publications 
was well received by his many readers, 
for there were many stories of familiar 
names and places. As a crusader for 
neighhorhood improvements, Leo Lerner 
would listen to the needs of his neighbors 
and worked to bring about the changes 
that made for better living conditions. 

As he achieved success in his business 
he increased his participation in civic af- 
fairs. He was director of the Chicago 
Public Library from 1943 to 1947; served 
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as president of Roosevelt University 
board of trustees from 1950 to 1960 and 
later as president of the Cancer Preven- 
tion Center of Chicago. 

In 1962 he was appointed by Gov. Otto 
Kerner to the Illinois Parole and Pardon 
Board and served that year. 

Although a modest man not 
personal glory, his dedication to helping 
his fellow man did not go unnoticed. In 
1964 he was awarded the Chicago Medal 
of Merit by Mayor Richard J. Daley. 
That same year President Johnson ap- 
pointed Leo A. Lerner to the citizens ad- 
visory board of the Community Rela- 
tions Services. 

It is hard to comprehend that a man 
so active was called to his Maker, for he 
could have made many more valuable 
contributions toward humanity. We can- 
not question this judgment, but we 
should be grateful that Leo Lerner lived 
to contribute his unselfish devotion for 
the good of his neighbors. He will be 
sorely missed but we, in Chicago, will 
= his memory and all that he stood 

or. 

My heartfelt sympathy and sincerest 
condolences go out to his family in their 
time of grief. 

Mr. RONAN. Mr. Speaker, as were 
my fellow colleagues from Chicago and 
the State of Illinois, I was very saddened 
to learn of the death of Leo Lerner, edi- 
tor, and publisher of the Lerner Home 
newspapers of Chicago. 

Leo Lerner was one of our foremost 
editors and publishers, but his reputa- 
tion as a civic leader was even more out- 
standing. He gave of himself fully in 
such diverse but productive positions as 
director of the Chicago Public Library, 
president of Roosevelt University board 
of trustees, president of Cancer Preven- 
tion Center of Chicago, and most recent- 
ly, as appointee of Gov. Otto Kerner, 
member of the Illinois Parole and Pardon 


For these and other contributions he 
was honored by the city of Chicago this 
past year when Mayor Richard J. Daley 
awarded him the Chicago Medal of Mer- 
it. In 1964 he also was appointed by 
President Johnson to the Citizens Ad- 
visory Board of the Community Relations 
Service. 

Mr. Speaker, what is perhaps even 
more remarkable about this man is that 
while so deeply engaged in so many com- 
munity projects and overseeing the op- 
erations of his 21 community news- 
papers, he still found the time to write 
a most thought-provoking and reflective 
column in every edition of his news- 
papers. Entitled “The First Column,” 
these articles ranged over every conceiv- 
able subject of interest and concern to 
his readers. He was equally at home 
writing of ward and precinct politics as 
he was in discussing international affairs 
and problems. He could philosophize 
about the nature of man or detail, in 
homey expressions, the trials and tribu- 
lations of a favorite grandchild. 

Such men are not found in great num- 
ber, and I am sure his family’s loss will 
be shared by many others who knew him 
and were his friends. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members of 
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the House who desire to do so have per- 
mission to extend their remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Larn] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
ánd include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States each year conducts a Voice of 
Democracy contest. The winning con- 
testant from each State is brought here 
to our Nation’s Capital for the final 
judging. 

Mr. Speaker, this year, the winning 
contestant from the State of Wisconsin 
is also from my congressional district. 
She is Miss Mary A. McCarrier of Wau- 
sau, Wis., and the title of her winning 
speech is The Challenge of Citizenship.” 

In the contest this year, Mr. Speaker, 
over 250,000 high school students par- 
ticipated from all over the country for 
the four scholarships which will be 
awarded as top prizes. First prize is a 
$5,000 scholarship, second prize is $3,500, 
third prize is $2,500, and the fourth is 
$1,500. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Miss Mary A. McCarrier’s win- 
ning speech entitled “The Challenge of 
Citizenship.” 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Mary A. McCarrier) 

I look at my sister Eileen asleep in her 
crib, so fragile, so trusting, and can’t help 
but wonder what kind of a world this will 
be when she is 17. Will it be the “big broth- 
er” state of 1984, or a productive democracy 
free from hatred and prejudice? 

All I know is that I'll do my share, and 
more if need be, to make hers a bright fu- 
ture, full of justice and hope. I feel it’s my 
responsibility to her; and it’s your responsi- 
bility too. If not for Eileen, for someone 
else—your brother, your sister, your son, 
your daughter. Do your part to make this 
land worthy of its heritage, worthy of its fu- 
ture citizens, worthy of the men who died 
at Concord and Yorktown, at Vicksburg and 
Shiloh, in Europe and the Pacific. Make it 
worthy of the man who gave his life in Dal- 
las doing more than his share. Make this 
land worthy of your pride. 

You are one man. You are a powerful 
man. You are a beginning. And there shall 
be other men alone in their beliefs, men who 
will follow your beginning. Ultimately you 
will unite, and a great movement will grow 
and flourish until it develops a new America, 
a just America, the America our forefathers 
dreamed of and fought for. It will be a 
struggle, as it always has been, but you have 
a cause worth fighting for. There will be 
obstacles, and the fiercest of these is wide- 
spread in our Nation today. It is what makes 
citizenship a challenge. It is the parasite 
that drains man of his courage and integrity. 
It is indifference. 

Indifference is the big word that means 
s0 many little things. It’s the, “Oh, it doesn’t 
really matter,” or the, “What difference does 
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one man make?” This attitude of apathy 
that regards even the important things as 
indifferent matter—voting, personal rights, 
patriotism. Ruining our perspective, it 
makes everything gray, neither black nor 
white, neither really bad nor truly good. Few 
things have importance, and you don’t even 
make much difference. 

You can see it today when our citizens 
are embarrassed to place their hands over 
their hearts when our flag passes, and when 
people talk while our national anthem is 
being played. It is appearing in our young 
people too, to whom the Pledge of Allegiance 
is just a meaningless group of words—words 
that don’t make sense. 

Indifference is the web that ensnares even 
some of our most loyal citizens, and allows 
a mob of gangsters to rule practically every 
phase of city and State governments in some 
areas. It makes us forget to ask if this is 
the land of the free and the home of the 
brave, or the land of prejudiced and the home 
of the crooked politician. 

You are one man. You are a powerful 
man. You are the hope of American. Please, 
for all of us, accept the challenge of citizen- 
ship. Eileen and I have too little power 
now, for our time is yet to come. Please 
start to combat and destroy this venomous 
indifference, struggle for the cause of free- 
dom and democracy. Help in the fight for 
justice and equality, but do more than that, 
man of America. Do much more. Hold your 
head high and glow with pride and realize 
what an honor, a privilege and a challenge 
is citizenship in the greatest nation in the 
world. Make yourself worthy. 


STUDY OF FUTURE HIGHWAY 
NEEDS 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I have introduced a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to make a 
comprehensive study of certain future 
highway needs. The bill would author- 
ize the Secretary to make a comprehen- 
sive study of the needs of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Systems, including the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways, after 1972. The study shall 
be made in cooperation with State high- 
way departments and shall include but 
not be limited to costs, possible exten- 
sions of such Interstate System, and such 
other considerations as the Secretary 
may deem advisable. The Secretary 
shall submit a report of his findings to 
Congress not later than January 1, 1967. 

The House passed a bill, H.R. 8853, on 
December 19, 1963, to authorize the Sec- 
retary to make a comprehensive study of 
certain future highway needs after 1972 
and to submit a report thereon to the 
Congress. Unfortunately, this bill was 
not acted upon by the Senate. In the 
meantime, however, the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads and the State highway depart- 
ments are proceeding to undertake the 
study contemplated by that bill. 

Mr. Speaker, a study of this nature is 
vital for the continued success of the 
Federal-aid highway program and the 
development of a comprehensive high- 
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way program after 1972. The need to 
plan and prepare now to meet the con- 
tinuing nationwide requirements for ad- 
ditional and improved highway facilities 
becomes apparent when we look at the 
highway legislation already being en- 
acted by the Congress. I have par- 
ticular reference to the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act which Congress 
has just enacted. The Appalachian Act 
establishes a discriminatory 2,350-mile 
development highway system and 1,000 
miles of local access roads in the region. 
The concept behind this highway section 
of the Appalachian Act is contrary to 
every sound concept on the Nation’s 
highway program. 

Mr. Speaker, a comprehensive study of 
this Nation’s future highway needs is 
vital to protect the Federal Government’s 
investment in the program and to protect 
the Nation’s highway users from a slow- 
down or an improperly directed future 
highway program. 

I sincerely hope that the Committee on 
Public Works, the committee which has 
jurisdiction over this matter and the 
committee on which I have served since 
I came to Congress, will give this bill and 
similar bills prompt consideration. 


CLEVELAND URGES FAIR TAX 
TREATMENT FOR OWNERS OF MU- 
TUAL FUND SHARES 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

2 was no objection. 

x . Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H.R. 5921, in an effort to cor- 
rect an inequity in the laws interpreting 
the value of mutual fund shares, which 
are quoted over the counter. As you 
know, prices quoted in the papers for 
these shares include a “bid” price and an 
“asked” price. Naturally, the “asked” 
price is always higher than the “bid” 
price. A shareholder who sells his hold- 
ings never gets the “asked” price. But, 
under present laws, when he dies or 
makes a gift of these shares, the Internal 
Revenue Service uses the “asked” price 
as the basis for its valuation and tax 
computation. The shareholder or his 
estate is thus taxed on property which he, 
in fact, does not possess. He cannot get 
the “asked” price the IRS uses and he 
is overtaxed, as a result, in proportion 
to the difference between the two prices. 
This is grossly unfair and H.R. 5921 
would require that, for purposes of estate 
and gift taxes, the “bid” price be used. 
This will furnish the true value of the 
holdings and eliminate the unjust extra 
bonus, which now must be paid to the 
Government. 


CLEVELAND AMORY JOINS CAM- 
PAIGN FOR HUMANE TREAT- 
MENT OF LABORATORY ANIMALS 
Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 

may extend his remarks at this point 

in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 
? 


There was no objection. 

CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 2, I introduced H.R. 5647, a bill to 
set reasonable standards of humane care 
for animals used in scientific research 
and experimental laboratories. 

Soon after the introduction of H.R. 
5647, my attention was called to an ar- 
ticle in the New York Sunday Times of 
February 7 describing the work of Mr. 
Cleveland Amory, the author, along the 
same lines. Mr. Amory, a native of New 
Hampshire, has established the first 
office in New York City of the Humane 
Society of the United States, at 140 West 
57th Street. I commend this progressive 
step and point out that the purpose of 
Mr. Amory’s work is identical to the in- 
tent of my bill, which is described on page 
3980 of the Recorp of March 2. This leg- 
islation would in no way inhibit the prog- 
ress of legitimate scientific research nor 
the use of animals for experiments by 
qualified persons. This bill, however, 
would eliminate much duplication of 
work, causing needless pain to thousands 
of vertebrate animals, and would require 
only that experimental animals be cared 
for and treated humanely. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that we 
will all feel better when this legislation is 
on the books and I am equally certain 
that science itself will benefit from the 
improved condition of the animals used 
for experiments. 

I offer the Times article on Mr. Amory 
for the Recor in the hope that every 
Member will read it with approbation: 
Amory RECRUITS ANIMALS’ Prrenps—AUTHOR 

OPPOSES NEEDLESS VIVISECTION CRUELTY 

(By John C. Devlin) 

When Cleveland Amory attended his first 
formal dinner party and dance in a Boston 
suburb as a Milton Academy teenager, he not 
only took a pretty girl but also a pet raccoon. 

This, as he tells it today, did not go over 
well with the young lady and the romance 
ended. However, Mr. Amory’s interest in 
animals and their welfare has grown through 
the years. 

Now Mr. Amory—whose books include “The 
Proper Bostonians” and “What Happened to 
Society?”—is opening the city’s first office 
for the Humane Society of the United States, 
at 140 West 57th Street. The author is a 
member of the national board of directors. 

At an interview over cheese blintzes and a 
glass of tea at the Russian Tea Room, Mr. 
Amory said he was not opposed to vivisec- 
tion. 

“What I object to,” he said “is needless 
duplication by various laboratories of experi- 
ments on animals, in uncomfortable and 
oftentimes cruel quarters and such things as 
high school students performing experiments 
on living animals.” 

AGAINST NEEDLESS CRUELTY 

The author, a former newspaperman in 
Nashua, N.H., and Tucson, Ariz., and a col- 
umnist for the Saturday Review (among 
others), is a big, tousle-haired man. He does 
not smoke, take a cocktail with luncheon, 
or a back seat in conversation. 

“I want to emphasize that I am not op- 
posed to the scientific use of animals for the 
benefit of man,” he said. “What I am op- 
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posed to is man’s needless cruelty to these 
animals.” 

He has had a running feud on the subject 
with Dr. Morris Fishbein, former editor of 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Amory said that at Harvard University 
scientists forced dogs to inhale flames and 
then did not kill them for 3 or 5 days after- 
ward. He added high school students in 
Dallas had been performing “survival sur- 
gery” on live dogs. 

A spokesman at the Harvard Medical 
School confirmed that dogs had been made 
to inhale flames as part of an experiment for 
the Army during World War II to determine 
exact effects of flame throwers. 


SUPPORT CITED 


He said, however, that although the dogs 
were permitted to live 3 to 5 days, they 
were anesthetized to save them from pain. 
He said the public was permitted to visit the 
laboratories and that Mr. Amory had been 
invited but apparently did not accept. 

Mr. Amory quoted Miss Helen Jones of 
the National Catholic Society for Animal 
Welfare, as supporting his position by saying 
that in “respected laboratories animals are 
truly beaten, starved, burned, frozen, 
blinded, drowned, forced to swim till they 
die, deprived of sleep, irradiated, skinned, and 
subjected to other methods of inducing pain 
and fear in infinite variety.” 

Mr. Amory will start a campaign here for 
membership in his organization. 


CLEVELAND RENEWS DRIVE TO WIN 
COLLEGE TUITION TAX RELIEF 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a duplicate of my bill 
from the last Congress to grant needed 
tax relief to those who must bear the 
heavy and growing costs of obtaining a 
college education. 

This legislation is described in the fol- 
lowing press releases, which I submit for 
the Record under unanimous consent: 


Congressman JAMES C. CLEVELAND, Repub- 
lican, of New Hampshire, today reintroduced 
his bill to grant tax relief for the costs of 
higher education. 

The Cleveland bill would grant an annual 
tax credit of 20 percent of the total amount 
paid by an individual in tuition, laboratory, 
library, and field-study fees as well as 20 
percent of the cost of required textbooks. 
Individuals could claim the credit for their 
own educational expenses or for those of their 
children, spouses, parents, parents of spouses, 
or any legal dependents. 

Congressman CLEVELAND said: “This legis- 
lation is in direct response to the pressing 
needs of millions of citizens to whom the 
soaring costs of college education are a bur- 
den they cannot afford. My bill provides 
one of the best possible ways to furnish 
Federal aid to education by relieving the 
pressure where it hurts the most. A college 
degree is almost a necessity in today’s society. 
The whole future of the country depends on 
the trained brains of the people. Our Gov- 
ernment, whose reckless fiscal policies are 
principally responsible for inflation and the 
rising costs of living, owes an obligation to 
the country to ease the taxload on those 
who have to pay these climbing costs so that 
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our young people can receive the training 
they need—and the country needs. 

“There is mounting pressure from the 
American people for this legislation, and I 
shall do everything I can to insure that Con- 
gress, which has always rejected the idea in 
past years, responds to the need this time.” 


CLEVELAND INTRODUCES REPUBLI- 
CAN VOTING-RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to announce that I have joined 
some of my Republican colleagues in the 
introduction of new legislation to 
strengthen Federal law to protect the 
right to vote. My bill is H.R. 5920 and I 
offer the press release I issued on it for 
the RECORD: 


Congressman JAMES C. CLEVELAND, Repub- 
lican, of New Hampshire, has joined a group 
of fellow Republicans in introducing a com- 
prehensive voting-rights bill to strengthen 
legislation first adopted under the Eisen- 
hower administration. 

“I had hoped that passage of the Civil 
Rights Act last year, with its implicit mes- 
sage of national outrage against discrimina- 
tion, would be sufficient to bring local elec- 
tion officials and others to their senses,” 
Congressman CLEVELAND said. “Events in 
Selma, Ala., and elsewhere, have destroyed 
these hopes, Evidently the message has not 
gotten across and there remain continuing 
violations of the constitutional rights of 
large numbers of citizens. This legislation 
is intended to guarantee these rights.” 

“Under the 1960 law,” he continued, “the 
Attorney General may apply to a U.S. court 
for a finding of a pattern or practice of deny- 
ing citizens the right to vote on unconstitu- 
tional grounds of racial discrimination. 
Should the court find such a pattern, it is 
authorized to enroll the aggrieved citizens as 
voters, but these procedures have proven 
ineffective and little used. 

“It is clear now that more is needed,” he 
said, “There are many areas where no Negroes 
at all are registered to vote and recent expe- 
rience has shown that the existing law is 
not sufficient to guarantee the right to vote 
to everyone who is qualified. The Republi- 
can Party is committed to equality of oppor- 
tunity and individual freedom for everyone. 
More than that, these are national com- 
mitments reaching far beyond the bound- 
aries of partisan politics. F 

“This bill, fulfilling my party's commit- 
ment, would require a court to take a posi- 
tion in such cases," Congressman CLEVELAND 
said. “It would establish that where a court 
finds that 50 or more otherwise qualified citi- 
zens in a voting district are being denied 
the right to vote, it must report a finding of 
illegal discrimination and appoint registrars 
to enroll victims of this discrimination. If, 
within 40 days, the court should fail to 
comply, the President is directed to appoint 
registrars himself. This provision would 
make impossible the endless delays and 
legalistic maneuvering that currently are 
blocking action in these cases. 

“This bill incorporates proposals first ad- 
vocated by former Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell in 1957 but which were not adopted 
by the Congress. It will carry out the Fed- 
eral responsibility to insure that all citizens 
have equal rights before the law.” 
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EMBASSIES SELL U.S.-OWNED 
POUNDS 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
tourist-dollar exchange program which 
I initiated in 1961 as an amendment to 
Public Law 480 is finally getting some 
attention. 

Under this program U.S. citizens 
traveling abroad can exchange dollars 
for U.S.-owned local currency. Poten- 
tially, it could be a multi-million-dollar 
assist in our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. 

Due to neglect and foot dragging by 
the administration, it has been put into 
operation in only 2 countries—although 
28 other countries have agreed to co- 
operate. 

In view of the critical nature of our 
balance-of-payments problem, this ne- 
glect is almost incredible. 

However, it was gratifying to note an 
article in the Sunday Washington Post, 
as follows: 

UNDER TREASURY PRESSURE: U.S. EMBASSIES 
PEDDLE POUNDS 
(By Harvey H. Segal) 

Balance-of-payments pressures have cast 
the Government in the somewhat uncom- 
fortable role of trying to sell Egyptian and 
Israeli pounds to Americans who visit Cairo 
and Tel Aviv. É 

For nearly 2 years, tourists bound for 
Egypt have been handed a small pink slip 
announcing that Egyptian pounds are for 
sale at the U.S. Embassy in Cairo. Travelers 
to Israel receive an almost identically 
phrased green slip. 

Officials at the Treasury, which initiated 
the sales, explain that they are an effort to 
utilize surpluses of local currencies arising 
out of the food-for-peace or Public Law 480 
programs. 

Under Public Law 480, surplus agricultural 
commodities are sold to needy countries for 
local currencies. Local currency balances 
are then drawn upon by Embassies and other 
U.S. agencies to cover their operating ex- 
penses. 

HUGE SURPLUSES BUILT 

But surpluses far in excess of what the 
Government can possibly spend—about $700 
million—have accumulated in a handful of 
countries, notably India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Israel, and Egypt. 

When American tourists buy foreign cur- 
rencies through regular channels, the dollars 
they use to do it are likely to fall into the 
hands of the local central banking author- 
ities. And dollars in the hands of foreign 
central banks can be used to buy gold from 
the U.S. Treasury. A potential gold drain is 
averted when tourist purchases are made 
from the Public Law 480 balances. 

Of the countries with substantial Ameri- 
can tourist businesses that were approached, 
only Egypt and Israel permit the United 
States to sell their currencies. 

Permission was granted with an obvious 
reluctance. Both countries have their own 
balance-of-payments problems and need all 
the dollars that they can earn. Moreover, by 
selling from the Public Law 480 balances, the 
U.S. Embassies compete with local currency 
traders. 
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In view of these delicate problems, the 
Tr and the U.S. Embassies have 
adopted a discreet soft-sell approach. Sales 
are made only at U.S. Embassies and during 
their working hours. Promotion has been 
confined to the two typewritten notices. 


SMALL RESPONSE 


The response has been correspondingly 
small. Since the beginning of 1963 some 
130,000 American tourists have visited Egypt 
and spent about $19 million there. But sales 
of Egyptian pounds through the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Cairo have amounted only to 
$77,000. 

In Israel, sales of pounds by the Embassy 
in Tel Aviv have amounted to $11,000 since 
January, 1964. Yet in the same period 
nearly 83,000 American tourists spent some 
$20 million there. 

An attempt is now being made to extend 
the currency sales program to India, but in 
view of the disappointing results in Egypt 
and Israel and their inability to mount a 
more vigorous sales campaign, some Govern- 
ment officials are asking whether it is really 
worth the effort. 


WORLD'S BIGGEST BOONDOGGLE 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I trust 
that the editorial, “World’s Biggest 
Boondoggle,” appearing in yesterday’s 
New York Times, will be perused care- 
fully by the task force recently appointed 
to analyze the field-level report on as- 
pects of the proposed Rampart Dam 
project on the Yukon River in Alaska. 
I ask that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, for it refers to what 
would be North America’s most north- 
erly, most extravagant, and most absurd 
hydroelectric project: 

Wortp’s Bicczst BOONDOGGLE 

Fascination with bigness is said to be an 
American trait and no doubt there is some 
truth in the comment. There is danger that 
the sheer size of the proposed Rampart Dam 
on the Yukon River may so overawe Federal 
engineers and some Members of Congress 
that they will fail to insist on answers to 
questions that must be answered before more 
than a billion dollars are poured into this 
remote Alaskan project. 

Even if it would create an impoundment 
larger than Lake Erie and surpass in size any 
hydroelectric project yet undertaken by the 
Soviet Union, will it benefit the United 
States if it turns out also to be the world’s 
biggest sinkhole for public funds? 

The real deterrents to industrial develop- 
ment in the most northerly State are the 
high costs of labor and transportation, dis- 
tance from markets, and climate. These dis- 
advantages are so disproportionately great 
that a margin of 1 or 2 mills per kilowatt- 
hour in power costs is not going to deter- 
mine the ability of any industrial operation 
to succeed in Alaska. 

The cheapness of Rampart power, a favor- 
ite talking point of the proponents, depends 
upon full utilization of the potential output. 
Adding the cost of transmission over so great 
a distance, could the surplus really be deliv- 
ered at a competitive price in Washington 
and Oregon? Could it compete with nuclear 
generators or with the new technology of 
mine-mouth, coal-burning powerplants 
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close to the markets? And even if it could, 
is the damage Rampart would do worth it? 

The Rampart impoundment would destroy 
irreplaceable wildlife resources. It would in- 
undate vast marshes that now add more 
than 1½ million ducks, geese, and cranes an- 
nually to continental wildlife flights. It 
would wipe out habitat which, according to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, now produces 
3% million fur-bearing animals and large 
numbers of other game. The high dam 
would cut Yukon River salmon production 
drastically, perhaps in half. 

There are other favorable hydroelectric 
sites in Alaska which, although smaller, 
would be closer to the coastal cities where 
industrial growth is most likely to occur, and 
which would do far less damage to natural 
resources. 

Secretary of the Interior Udall has ap- 
pointed a six-man task force to analyze the 
department's voluminous field report on the 
colossal project. Release of the latter report 
recently set off some premature cheering by 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING and other pro- 
ponents; but Mr. Udall has made it clear 
that his department has not endorsed the 
plan. The findings of his task force will be 
awaited with great interest. So will a sepa- 
rate analysis now being made by the School 
of Natural Resources of the University of 
Michigan under the auspices of the Natural 
Resources Council. 


The Rampart project was announced 
from Anchorage in mid-September 1963, 
under what could have been the spell of 
the aurora borealis, which is seen most 
frequently at the time of the equinox 
and is supposedly of electrical origin. 
Estimated cost of Rampart was set at 
$1,200 million for the 5 million kilowatt 
project. 

What it would cost at today’s inflated 
values is not immediately available, but 
I can at this time offer comparable fig- 
ures on steam-electric plants that could 
provide the same volume of power at lo- 
cations more convenient to consuming 
markets and without the wholesale de- 
struction of wildlife resources that would 
come with excavation of the north coun- 
try’s Lake Erie. 

Six weeks ago a group of electric util- 
ity companies announced plans to con- 
struct a 1,800,000 kilowatt powerplant at 
a cost of $180 million near Johnstown, 
Pa. Whereas Rampart sponsors expect 
the Federal Government to underwrite 
the entire project, the Conemaugh plant 
will go up and on the line without a 
penny of subsidy. 

On the basis of the estimated costs of 
the two projects, it is evident that six 
steam-electric plants, supplying more 
than twice the power of Rampart, could 
be created at no more expense than the 
proposed Alaska illusion. The generat- 
ing stations would have the added advan- 
tage of being built one at a time, when 
they are needed and where they are 
needed. Finally, Alaska has enough fos- 
sil fuel reserves to keep the plants in 
operation for centuries to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I love Alaska’s great nat- 
ural wonderland and the people who live 
there. Iwas one of the most active work- 
ers in the campaign to bring statehood 
to Alaska. But the likes of Rampart has 
no place there or anywhere else where 
American taxpayers are involved, for it 
would be too expensive even if it had the 
capacity to generate a competing display 
of northern lights. 
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IF NATIONS ONLY PAID UNITED 
STATES WHAT THEY OWE 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I 
have had many inquiries recently asking 
about money owed the United States by 
other nations of the world. I believe 
that recent restrictive measures recom- 
mended to help the balance-of-payments 
question and troubles regarding the flow 
of gold out of our Nation has inspired 
the question, Wouldn't the troubles 
disappear if we could collect our debts?” 

The answer appears to be “Yes.” It 
develops that foreign governments now 
owe the United States more than $37 
billion—which excludes all the billions 
which have been handed out through 
foreign aid since World War II. 

I was pleased to note a report in the 
March 15, 1965, US. News & World 
Report titled “If Nations Only Paid 
United States What They Owe.” This 
article summarizes the situation and pre- 
sents a chart on who owes us how much 
which, I feel, is significant for all Ameri- 
cans who are genuinely concerned about 
our fiscal problems here at home and 
our balance-of-payments crisis abroad. 

This article and chart, taken from the 
U.S. Treasury and Commerce Depart- 
ments, should be called to the attention 
of the Members of Congress and the pub- 
lic alike. Under unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks, I include 
this article and the accompanying chart 
for that purpose. i 
Ir NATIONS ONLY Pam UNITED STATES WHAT 

THEY Owe 

Troubles of the dollar would disappear 
overnight if United States could collect its 
debts. 

Rich European nations owe America many 
billions. Debts date back to World War I. 
But those nations are making no moves to 
pay debts long overdue. 

French President Charles de Gaulle, busy 
downgrading the dollar, is ignoring this hard 
financial fact: 

France owes America more than 7 billion 
dollars—and the great bulk of this has been 
in default for decades. 

If France paid her debts, the French Presi- 
dent would not have the hundreds of millions 
of dollars he has been cashing in for U.S. 


gold. 
Dozens of other nations, too, are heavily in 
debt to the United States. 


TOTAL: 37 BILLIONS 


In all, going back to World War I, debts 
run up by foreign governments come to & 
staggering $37 billion. 

The chart on this page shows who owes the 
money. 

Remember that these are legal debts on 
U.S. books. They are separate from aid pro- 
grams in which the United States handed out 
billions free after both World War I and 
World War II. 

Note that more than half of the debts— 
$20.5 billlon—dates back to borrowings made 
more than 45 years ago. ' 

About 90 percent of these debts is owed by 
these three countries: Great Britain, France, 
and Italy. 
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France's World War I borrowings 
came to $4 billion. Interest has accumulated 
over the years to bring the total debt on these 
loans to $6.5 billion at the end of 1964. 

France does not deny that she legally owes 
these debts to the United States. 


FRANCE’S REBUTTAL 


The French do claim, however, that repay- 
ment hinges on resumption of reparation 
payments by the Germans for damage done 
to France during World War I. 

Other countries with big World War I debts 
to the United States have presented a simi- 
lar argument: The Germans have not made 
good on reparations, so the debtors don’t have 
to pay on U.S. loans. 

The U.S. Government, the record shows, has 
never recognized any connection between 
solemn debts incurred by European countries 
and their reparations claims on Germany. 

Treasury officials say privately, however, 
that chances are very slim of ever collecting 
World War I debts. 

Tiny Finland, alone, has faithfully met all 
payments on her U.S. debt over the years. 

United States has had better luck with 
loans made during World War II and in the 
postwar years. 

Actually, loans were quite limited during 
World War II. Instead, the U.S. used lend- 
lease to help friendly nations. These lend- 
lease obligations, in turn, were settled after 
the war at a tiny fraction of the cost. 


POSTWAR LENDING 


It was after the war that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment became a big spender—and lender— 
to help nations back on their feet. 

The Marshall plan alone poured more than 
$16 billion into Europe as a gift. 

If that money had gone out as loans the 
United States could now be getting back 
dollars when they are badly needed, 

Actual debts of World War II and postwar 
years owed to United States on June 30, 
1964, came to $16.6 billion—with another 
$6.6 billion of borrowing power available to 
other countries but as yet unused. 

Almost all of this debt is still in good 
standing and repayments are being made— 
usually, but not always, on time. 

Original loans amounted to $38.5 billion. 
Borrowers, thus, have cut their postwar 
debt to less than half. 

Many of the postwar loans, of course, have 
many years yet to run. Several countries 
including France—have paid off some debt 
before it came due in order to ease the prob- 
lems of the dollar. 

French prepayments of World War II and 
postwar debts have amounted to $630 million 
in recent years. 

Recently, however, the French have shown 
no interest in further prepaying. 

WHO'S DEFAULTING NOW 


Defaults on postwar debts are relatively 
small—167 millions as of mid-1964. These 
defaults are mostly by Russia, the Republic 
of China and Iran, and arise from unsettled 
lend-lease accounts. 

Nations of Europe now are rich and pros- 
perous, with gold piled high. 

Problems of the U.S. dollar would dis- 
appear overnight if these nations would pay 
up their old debts. 

The table of outstanding debts follow: 


World War I debt still owed to U.S. 
Government 
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World War II and postwar debt still owed to 
U.S. Government 


Billions 
Britain... . . $3. 997 
BGR Sas LURE BER ad 2.290 
r ee Ses 862 
T— E YEAS ORS SEN ery ee 842 
Pakistan 2 . — 729 
Fee... 8 637 
SREY on tierce Se ac aa ou eee: 481 
Dein 4788 
TTP TA . 443 
.. AN S E 392 
United Arab Republic 384 
WW 366 
Sr ough os 351 


(Source: U.S. Treasu , U.S. Department 
of Commerce.) z 


In all, foreign governments now owe the 
United States more than $37 billion. This 
is debt on the books, including accrued 
interest but excluding the billions in free 
aid handed out after both World Wars. If 
foreigners paid up their old debts, this Na- 
tion's worry over the position of the dollar 
would disappear. 


EVENTS IN SELMA, ALA. 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a sense of ineffable 
sadness that I have read of the tragic 
events that have taken place in Selma, 
Ala., during the last few days. It is dif- 
ficult, of course, and perhaps even 
dangerous to form judgments on the 
basis of secondary sources of informa- 
tion. However, in this instance the vis- 
ual and photographic evidence as pro- 
vided in newsreel films, television tapes, 
and news photos seems clear beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt. There has 
been an unnecessary and excessive resort 
to the use of violence on the part of the 
police officials of the State of Alabama 
in restraining a march of Negro citizens 
from Selma to Montgomery. When I 
further read that crowds of white citi- 
zens lined the highway where this ter- 
rible and bloody scene was played out 
and literally whooped and shouted in 
their enthusiasm, I felt a sinking feeling 
at the realization that this had taken 
place in America. It is not simply that 
our image abroad has once again been 
tarnished, and that we have given addi- 
tional ammunition to our Communist 
enemies who seize every opportunity, 
real or fancied, to denigrate us as hypo- 
critical in our attachment to the ideals 
of liberty, justice, and equality. Even 
more damaging than this defacement of 
our external image are the internal con- 
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sequences of these unnecessary acts of 
savagery and violence on the part of the 
Alabama officials. Their conduct has 
only served to exacerbate an already se- 
riously aggravated situation. Perhaps 
the only saving grace in this entire tragic 
sequence of events is the realization that 
has come to many that further action 
must be taken to guarantee the right to 
register and vote to every qualified 
American citizen. The kind of legal ob- 
fuscation that is going on in places like 
Selma, Ala., is a travesty on the whole 
concept of equal voting rights. The 
events of the last few days should have 
made it abundantly clear that for the 
good of the American order—yes, for the 
good of the soul of America we cannot 
any longer permit State officials under 
the color of discriminatory laws to deny 
supposedly freeborn American citizens 
their right to vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I earnestly hope and 
pray that we will have an end to the un- 
toward instances of violence that have 
taken place not only in Alabama, but in 
many other parts of the country as well 
in the developing course of the struggle 
for civil rights. I would also hope that 
this Congress would promptly address 
itself to the job of making every effort to 
insure a proper implementation of con- 
stitutional guarantees as they pertain to 
the precious right to cast a vote in a free 
election. 


SELMA, ALA. 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Krnc] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the tragic and degrading events in Selma, 
Ala., this week have incensed every right 
thinking American who abhors violence, 
brutality, and intimidation. When law 
enforcement officials anywhere in this 
country find it necessary to turn on a 
peaceable group of unarmed citizens, it 
can only lead to the eventual destruction 
of our American way of life. 

I do not believe we can remain silent 
in the face of such outrageous denials 
of basic human rights and decency. If 
such savagery as administered to the 
Negroes in Alabama by the Alabama 
State police is permitted to continue and 
perpetrated without protest or punish- 
ment, then the day is not far off when 
this country, its Constitution, and its laws 
will mean nothing. 

These Americans, so brutally attacked 
in Selma, sought only their constitu- 
tional right to register and vote. They 
did not resist arrest. They were, how- 
ever, gassed, clubbed, and beaten at ran- 
dom in their efforts to pursue equality. 
While I do not condone lawlessness or 
defiance of law and order, I am equally 
appalled at any violent or unmerciful 
attack upon Americans who attempt 
only to march peacefully in their quest 
for civil rights. 

It is my hope that the President will 
assume direct authority, and take such 
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measures as he might consider necessary 
to suppress any similar occurance of this 
kind in Alabama or in any other State. 


NEED FOR PROMPT REMEDY 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing commentary might properly be 
entitled “Whats Wrong Here?” I do 
not believe there is a better way to make 
a case for an existing inequity than to 
present a specific situation. I therefore 
submit excerpts from a letter received 
from a young man in the armed services 
which I trust my colleagues in the House 
will read and give serious consideration: 

I have been in the Army 19 months and 
was recently promoted from E-3 to E-4 and 
found that my wife’s class Q allotment did 
not increase like that of a man who has 
only one dependent. The allotment for an 
E-3 and two dependents and less than 2 
years’ service is $123.10 and it remains the 
same for an E-4 with two dependents. The 
allotment for an E-3 with one dependent 
and less than 2 years’ service is $95.20, but 
it moves up to $123.10 when a man is pro- 
moted to an E-4, This doesn't seem at all 
equitable. 

For example, one of my buddies who has 
the same rating as I do and a wife and no 
children draws the same allotment. His 
wife is, of course, able to take employment, 
whereas we have a child, which naturally 
requires that my wife remain at home with 
the baby. 

President Johnson recently concluded that 
families with an income of less than $3,000 
annually are in the poverty class and should 
be given economic assistance through the 
Federal Government. Yet, strangely, a man 
in the service with two dependents receives 
$83.10 for living quarters and $123.10 per 
month allotment, which, with his basic pay, 
gives him an annual income of approximate- 
ly $2,800. The serviceman with one de- 
pendent is naturally farther down on the 
poverty list by the same yardstick. 

If I had not worked and saved my money 
before coming into the service, it would have 
been impossible for me to provide the basic 
necessities along with maintaining our life 
insurance, automobile insurance, and other 
miscellaneous obligations. When a man is 
required to give 2 years out of his life, it 
certainly doesn't seem right that he should 
be required to use funds for which he worked 
and saved during his civilian life for the right 
and privilege of serving his country. I pass 
these comments on to you, not alone because 
of my personal situation, but because there 
are many others like me with whom I have 
talked who have so expressed themselves, 

I hope and trust that Congress will do 
something to rectify these inequities in the 
near future. It probably will not affect me 
since I am nearing the end of my term of 
service, but it seems to me that this should 
be corrected in the interest of the men who 
serve our country in the future. 


It is my understanding that legislation 
is being offered by most of the mem- 
bers. of the esteemed Committee on 
Armed Services to increase military pay 
and correct some of these inequities 
which prevail. This legislation should 
be a must in this session of Congress. 
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TIGHTER CONTROLS OVER DRUG 
ABUSES 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, nar- 
cotics addiction is a sickness growing in 
our cities. It feeds upon poverty and 
congestion. It strikes our young people 
in the most vulnerable formative years. 
It seeks out the troubled and disturbed, 

Because this illness corrupts the so- 
ciety as well as the body, we have long 
treated it as primarily a criminal prob- 
lem. It has been a criminal problem, 
but only because we allowed it to be- 
come so. 

We must continue to treat the traf- 
ficker in illicit drugs as the criminal 
he is. We must remove his incentive and 
so stiffen the penalties that we drive him 
from this contemptible market. 

However, in very recent times our laws 
have begun to refiect a surer understand- 
ing of the addict—to strike at prime 
causes rather than symptoms. In many 
areas, at last, we are no longer punish- 
ing victims, but treating patients. We 
are recognizing the monstrous problems 
of drug addiction for what it is—a con- 
tagious illness that is rapidly approach- 
ing an epidemic. 

No one knows the exact extent of drug 
addiction in the United States. But we 
do know that it has been increasing at 
an alarming rate. 

At the end of the Second World War, 
there was almost no addiction in this 
country, but now there are an estimated 
100,000 addicts. Some well-informed 
people believe that there may be nearly 
twice that number. 

In one typical 10-year period follow- 
ing the war, arrests for narcotic addic- 
tion in our major cities rose by as much 
as 900 percent. In one city alone, it rose 
by 2,000 percent over that period. 

This is a problem of the very gravest 
concern for residents of New York City 
andenvirons. Drug addiction feeds upon 
the problems of cities: congestion, pov- 
erty, and frustration. And as our Na- 
tion’s largest city, New York has by all 
odds the largest addict population— 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 60,000 
troubled souls, more than half the Na- 
tion’s total addict population. 

In recent years the circle of this in- 
fection has begun to spread into the 
suburban and residential communities 
around the city. Now it is a problem of 
immediate concern to law enforcement 
officers and doctors in Westchester and 
Putnam Counties. Even sadder, it is a 
problem of personal concern to school 
teachers and parents. 

The bill before the House today is an 
important step in helping our communi- 
ties to counter and -contain this 
contagion. 

The so-called goof balls and the pep 
pill are serious health threats in them- 
selves, but for our young people they can, 
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and often do, have more tragic conse- 
quences. These marginal drugs are 
harmful enough in themselves, but when 
they reach the troubled and immature— 
the deprived and vulnerable—in our high 
schools and on our streets, they can also 
be the first step in a journey into hope- 
lessness and despair. They can be the 
catalyst to a life of tortured addiction 
and the crime and degradation that this 
entails. 

This bill, by identifying these drugs 
and providing some controls over their 
use, is the opening gun in a campaign 
in which the people of my district have a 
very special interest. 

Last November I called for Federal 
legislation to prohibit nonmedical pur- 
chases of danger drugs such as barbitu- 
rates and pep pills. I will be pleased to 
return to the people of Westchester and 
Putnam Counties and tell them this be- 
came one of the first laws passed by the 
Congress this session. 

But I look for further reforms that will 
provide stiffer penalties for nonaddict 
pushers, remove the element of profit 
from this vile, illegal commerce in drugs, 
and meet the crisis of crime that results 
from addiction. 

I look also for realistic enlargement of 
the list of drugs for which Federal treat- 
ment is available, compulsory testing to 
catch drug abuse among our young peo- 
ple before it becomes the horror of ad- 
diction, expanded use of the concept of 
civil commitment for addicts, enlarge- 
ment of treatment facilities and post- 
institutional care to prevent the return 
of former addicts to the life of despair— 
the miserable cycle of destruction that 
typifies their lives. 

These direct measures may help to 
bring this frightful contagion under con- 
trol and limit its spread. 

The costs of addiction are enormous. 
Recently, Life editor, James Mills esti- 
mated that the addict without private 
sources of funds must steal an average 
of $1,000 in goods each week from the 
public to support a $20- to $30-a-day 
habit. When you add in the lost human 
potential, the cost of extra enforcement 
and the pathetic cost of the futile cycle 
of imprisonment and hospitalization 
that typifies the life of the average ad- 
dict, you have gross cost that no nation 
can afford. 

For the future, I look to the programs 
that will attack the breeding places of 
addiction and will strengthen the de- 
fenses of our people against such illness. 
The true hope for the long run is not 
cure of the addict or the punishment 
of the abuser, it is in preventing the 
causes. For there is no question that the 
root of addiction is poverty—poverty of 
the body and poverty of the spirit. 
America has no room for this archaic 
evil anymore. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support H.R. 2 and to lend their weight 
to a broad range of legislation that will 
wipe away not only the illness, but the 
very cause itself. 


VIETNAM 


Mr, HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, 4 
years ago, South Vietnam appealed to 
the United States for help to meet the 
serious threat posed by Communist sub- 
version and acts of terror. A series of 
assassinations and raids on government 
centers had brought the country’s morale 
to a critical point. Responding to the 
appeal, President Kennedy agreed to 
provide greatly increased military and 
economic aid. Since then, we have be- 
come more and more deeply involved in 
South Vietnam. 

To prevent a Communist takeover, the 
United States is now spending over $2 
million a day and it is keeping more than 
25,000 American military advisers sta- 
tioned there. Last month, U.S. planes 
took part in raids against targets in 
North Vietnam. These strikes were 
made because there was mounting evi- 
dence of direct participation by Hanoi 
in the struggle in the south. 

The struggle is sometimes referred to 
as a civil war. But let us consider the 
true facts. Thousands of trained men 
have come from the north, along with 
a stream of equipment and ammunition. 
This has been the mainspring of the 
Communist insurgency in the south. 

Although there is discontent and local 
recruiting by the Vietcong, the whole 
Communist campaign would not be pos- 
sible without the support coming from 
Hanoi. It is a clear case of aggression, 
of which there is ample proof in the 
recent State Department white paper on 
“Aggression From the North.” 

President Johnson has said that our 
purpose in Vietnam is “to join in the de- 
fense and protection of freedom of a 
brave people who are under attack that 
is controlled and that is directed from 
outside the country.” This is our pledge 
to the people of South Vietnam—a 
pledge that demands of us courage, 
patience, and a firm belief in the prin- 
ciples of freedom. I, for one, am con- 
fident that we can meet the challenge 
and win this struggle against Communist 
aggression in southeast Asia. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HULL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, it is a pleasure to 
insert in the Recorp this inspiring call to 
accept the challenge of citizenship which 
won the Voice of Democracy Contest in 
the State of Missouri for my constituent, 
Robert L. Castle of St. Joseph, Mo. Rob- 
ert will now compete with winners from 
throughout the United States for the 
scholarships awarded as prizes by the 
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Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. I believe that Robert’s thought- 
ful expression of the meaning of Ameri- 
can citizenship will find affirmative re- 
sponse in each of us: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP, 1964-65 


“The first requisite of a good citizen 
is that he shall be able and willing to pull 
his own weight”—so said Theodore Roosevelt, 
From this statement we must conclude that 
in our country there exists the challenge of 
citizenship. A challenge based upon stand- 
ards which we set and as a hopeful example, 
follow. 

In 1846 an Irish potato crop failed; that 
same year a new oppressive government rose 
to dominate Germany. The stage was set 
in the years following for the largest migra- 
tion of humans the world had ever seen, 
11 million Irish, Germans, Polish, Slavic, and 
Scandinavians going to a land they had never 
seen, but a land which was to them an oasis 
in a desert of starvation and political turmoil. 
It wouldn’t be easy to pull up stakes and 
disregard what one’s family had labored for 
and cherished for generations, but we must 
remember when starvation for liberty over- 
comes the fear of the unknown road ahead 
it is only expected that the choice will be 
the road to freedom. 

Let us look at these people and their will- 
ingness to accept the challenge of citizen- 
ship. Imagine the expressions on these im- 
migrants’ faces as their ships steamed into 
New York harbor and they gazed upon the 
majestic Statue of Liberty, and read the 
words inscribed on her bronze pedestal: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled 
masses yearning to breathe free. 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shores. 

Send these the homeless, tempest-tost to me. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


These millions were the tired, the poor, the 
huddled masses y to breathe free, 
They were the homeless, the tempest-tost, 
the wretched refuse of shores polluted by the 
stagnant waters of autocracy and famine. 

Now before them lay a new life, and a 
golden door which would let them, the multi- 
tudes of nations pass through. 

Those immigrants of long ago came able 
and willing to do their parts in strengthen- 
ing the ideals of ctizenship. They realized, 
far better than we do today, that to main- 
tain the vision of freedom they brought 
with them they would have to work un- 
ceasingly to preserve it. 

The challenge of citizenship is a full-time 
job, one which must not be neglected. It 
must be exercised by being informed; re- 
member many people don’t have the privi- 
lege of knowing the truth about the outside 
world. Exercise your citizenship by being 
active in your political party and by voting; 
remember, many people are given only one 
candidate and one party which they may 
support. Exercise your citizenship by havy- 
ing faith in your government; remember 
many people in our world have lost faith in 
their government because it has abused them 
and their rights. Exercise your citizenship 
by voicing your opinion on important issues; 
remember many of the world’s people are 
forced to keep their opinions to themselves. 
But above all our challenge of citizenship 
should be exercised by our being familiar 
with our Government and its operation; mil- 
lions of the world’s population are told only 
one thing about their government—it’s the 
parties’ business, not the peoples. 

Our challenge of citizenship is being ful- 
filled by those who care whether or not our 
Nation can survive this time of change and 
recurring clashes between Eastern and 
Western doctrines. 

Citizenship is like a play, in that the 
producer is the taxpayer, the director is our 
Government, and the cast is you. 
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Citizenship is patriotism, a boundless loy- 
alty, a sworn allegiance, but more than all 
of these citizenship is an overwhelming 
abundance of belief. 

The challenge of citizenship can be ful- 
filled and will be fulfilled if we are prepared 
as were our forefathers to pledge to each oth- 
er our lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor. 


BILLS TO BENEFIT HEALTH OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to introduce three bills which, if 
approved by this Congress, will make a 
significant and enduring contribution to 
the health of the American people. 

My distinguished colleague in the Sen- 
ate, LisTER HILL, has introduced identi- 
cal measures with the same objective. 
That objective is to provide a concrete 
basis for the great aim of the President’s 
Commission on Heart Disease, Cancer, 
and Stroke: to match medical research 
potential with public health achievement 
by merging the worlds of medical science 
and medical practice. 

The first of these bills calls for aiding 
the establishment of regional medical 
complexes for research and treatment in 
heart disease, cancer, and stroke—3 
diseases which together account for 7 
out of every 10 deaths in the United 
States each year. 

In the words of the President’s Com- 
mission: 

Each premature death from heart disease, 
cancer or stroke is a personal tragedy. But 
each preventable death is a national re- 
proach, for the pace of science is bringing 
more within our reach, but the pace of ap- 
plication allows them to slip through our 
grasp. 

The bill which I want to introduce at 
this time is a step to bring about a closer 
partnership of our health and medical 
resources. Its purpose is to enable the 
medical profession and medical institu- 
tions of the Nation—through a grants 
program of the Federal Government—to 
make available to their patients the lat- 
est advances in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of heart disease, cancer, and stroke, 
and other major diseases. 

It calls for an appropriation of $50 mil- 
lion for the first year, and additional 
sums for each of the next 4 fiscal years, 
for grants to assist public or nonprofit 
medical schools, hospitals, and other re- 
search institutions to plan, establish, and 
operate regional medical complexes for 
research, training, and demonstration 
activities. Each complex would consist 
of one or more medical centers, one or 
more categorical research centers, and 
one or more diagnostic and treatment 
stations. 

The centers could offer open-heart sur- 
gery, advanced and very high voltage 
radiation therapy, and advanced disease 
detection methods. Their regional na- 
ture would enable every patient requir- 
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ing such procedures to have access to 
them. The centers will help the prac- 
ticing physician keep in physical touch 
with the latest medical knowledge and 
techniques and the most efficient 
methods. 

The bill also gives the Surgeon General 
the authority to appoint a National Ad- 
visory Council on Medical Complexes 
which will advise and assist him in mak- 
ing and administering grants. 

President Johnson, in his health mes- 
sage to Congress on January 7 of this 
year, stated the case for these complexes 
in the following words: 

When we consider that the economic cost 
of heart disease alone amounts to 540,000 
lost man-years annually—worth some $2.5 
billion—the urgency and value of effective 
action is unmistakable. 


The second bill will serve to improve 
the educational quality of schools of 
medicine, dentistry, and osteopathy. It 
authorizes grants to these schools for 
the awarding of scholarships to needy 
students, provides for the extension of 
our student loan program and for con- 
tinuation of aid in construction of teach- 
ing facilities. 

As all of you well know, these are not 
new problems which we confront here 
for the first time. After consideration 
in two previous Congresses of bills to 
authorize grants for the construction 
and improvement of medical, dental, and 
public health facilities and to financially 
assist students attending such institu- 
tions, I was gratified in 1963 by the pas- 
sage of these bills as the Health Profes- 
sions Educational Assistance Act which 
authorized a 3-year construction grants 
program and loans to students. The 
act was only a beginning, for it author- 
ized only part of what was needed then, 
and even less of what is needed today. 

But the act was a beginning, and it 
must not be permitted to lapse. One of 
the purposes of the bill I am introducing 
today is to extend the construction and 
student loan programs of that act to 
July 1, 1971, with an extension to 1974 
of the loan program to permit students 
to complete their education. The 
amount of the student loan may not ex- 
ceed $2,500 under provisions of this bill. 

However, grants for construction and 
loans alone are not enough. As the 
President has said: 

We must face the fact that high operating 
costs and shortage of operating funds are 
jeopardizing our health professions educa- 
tion system. Several underfinanced medical 
and dental schools are threatened with fail- 
ure to meet educational standards. New 
schools are slow to start, even when con- 
struction funds are available due to lack of 
operating funds. 


Therefore, the present bill would also 
authorize a 5-year program of grants 
to assist the schools of the health pro- 
fessions in improving the quality of their 
educational programs. To achieve this, 
it calls for an initial appropriation of 
$20 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 1966 and such sums as may be 
needed for succeeding fiscal years. Un- 
der its provisions the Surgeon General 
shall approve the grants after consult- 
ing with a National Advisory Council 
on Medical and Dental Education, also 
established therein. 
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The bill further provides for a 5-year 
grants program for establishing scholar- 
ship funds. These grants will be made 
to educational institutions on a formula 
basis, and will provide scholarships not 
to exceed $2,500 for any school year. 
The inclusion of this section reflects the 
tremendous investment now required for 
pursuing a medical education. It is a sad 
instance of economic discrimination that 
half of last June’s medical school grad- 
uates came from families with incomes 
of over $10,000 a year. Surely, there 
are many young people from low- and 
middle-income families well qualified to 
become physicians and dentists, but who 
are blocked by lack of finances from 
realizing their abilities. 

As the population rapidly grows, and 
as disease incidence increases propor- 
tionally, the doctor to patient ratio 
grows wider. Loans to students are not 
enough to encourage increased enroll- 
ment. The low salaries paid during the 
several years of required internship and 
residency are hardly enough to cover the 
living expenses of a young doctor and his 
family, much less to allow for repaying & 
sizable loan. Only scholarships, such as 
provided for in this bill, can effectively 
deal with this problem of finances. 
Scholarships, awarded to those medical 
and dental students who would otherwise 
not be able to undertake or complete 
their training, will for the first time offer 
broad opportunities for a medical educa- 
tion to young people from families of 
modest income. 

In the past three Congresses I intro- 
duced bills to provide Federal assistance 
to the States in awarding scholarships to 
students of medicine and dentistry. The 
scholarship provision was stricken from 
those bills. I ask this Congress to care- 
fully consider this bill and not take simi- 
lar action. The need for qualified, well- 
trained health personnel is growing in- 
creasingly grave. It is obvious that pre- 
vious measures, though helpful, have not 
been enough. We must not fail this 
time. 

The third bill which I introduce today 
is concerned with the important ques- 
tion of the accessibility of medical 
knowledge and its effective communica- 
tion. 

As I implied while discussing the re- 
gional medical complex bill, the war on 
disease cannot be launched and waged 
on one front while other fronts are dis- 
regarded. Specifically, research grants 
are wasted unless adequate facilities 
exist to apply the results of research. 
Medical centers will remain empty with- 
out qualified, well-trained personnel to 
staff them. The effectiveness of all of 
these is limited by the present inadequate 
system of medical libraries and medical 
information communication. 

As the President’s Commission on 
Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke noted: 

The forward sweep of medical science has 
brought about a kind of instant obsolescence 
in medical knowledge. 

Although recognizing the splendid 
work and potential of the National Li- 
brary of Medicine, the Commission con- 
cluded: 

The present state of most medical li- 
braries in the United States is lamentable, 
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largely because libraries have not received 
their due share of the greatly increased at- 
tention and funding for research. 


The Commission warned: 

Unless major attention is directed to im- 
provement of our national medical library 
base, the continued and accelerated genera- 
tion of scientific knowledge will become in- 
creasingly an exercise in futility. 


The bill which I present to you today 
proposes specific action to assure that we 
do not stand idly by to see a worsening 
of this “exercise in futility.” This bill, 
in its main features, provides for— 

First. Assisting the construction of new 
and the rehabilitation of existing med- 
ical library facilities, the costs not to 
exceed 75 percent of the cost of con- 
struction. 

Second. Assisting in the training of 
medical librarians, cost not to exceed $1 
billion for any fiscal year up to June 30, 
1970. 

Third. Supporting fellowships for spe- 
cial scientific projects, the costs not to 
exceed $500,000 for any fiscal year up to 
June 30, 1970. 

Fourth. Assisting in the conduct of re- 
search and development in the field of 
medical library science, the costs not to 
exceed $3 million for any fiscal year up 
to June 30, 1970. 

Fifth. Assisting in improving and ex- 
panding the basic resources of medical 
libraries, the costs not to exceed $3 mil- 
lion for any fiscal year up to June 30, 
1970. 

Sixth. Assisting in the development of 
@ national system of regional medical 
libraries, the costs not to exceed $2%4 
million for any fiscal year up to June 30, 
1970. 

Seventh. Supporting of biomedical 
publication of a nonprofit nature and for 
related purposes, the costs not to exceed 
$144 million for any fiscal year up to 
June 30, 1970. 

Eighth. Authorizing the Surgeon Gen- 
eral under certain circumstances to 
establish branches of the National Li- 
brary of Medicine, the costs not to ex- 
ceed $2 million for any fiscal year up to 
June 30, 1970. 

I am certain that these provisions will 
greatly advance the orderly accumula- 
tion and dissemination of medical knowl- 
edge, a function essential to continued 
rapid medical progress. And I am also 
convinced that this legislation could best 
be administered by the National Library 
of Medicine—an organization which is 
keenly aware of the library needs of 
medical schools, the practicing physician, 
and the scientific community in general. 

In conclusion, I urge all of my col- 
leagues to give much consideration to the 
details of these bills and to the national 
health needs which have prompted their 
drafting. As medical knowledge stead- 
ily accumulates—as important research 
advances are being daily made—we must 
now look with a critical eye at the whole 
health picture. It is no longer enough 
to consider research alone. 
and education, widespread clinical ap- 
Plication of research findings, and effec- 
tive communication of medical knowl- 
edge are vital cornerstones upon which 
a healthy nation must be built. 
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Action must be taken now, for needs 
are great, but the means of relief—in- 
volving time-consuming construction, 
training, and expansion of facilities— 
cannot be implemented overnight. Our 
goal is health for the millions—it must 
not be less. 


CHARGES FOR TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE TO SOIL AND WATER CON- 
SERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. Morris] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a memo- 
rial from the Legislature of the State of 
New Mexico, as follows: 


SENATE MEMORIAL 7 


Memorial opposing the proposal before the 
Congress of the United States to charge 
cooperators of soil and water conservation 
districts for technical assistance 


Whereas the Soil Conservation Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture is the 
principal agency charged with providing 
technical assistance through locally con- 
trolled and operated soil and water conser- 
vation districts to landowners carrying out 
a conservation program on their lands; and 

Whereas the Federal budget for the fiscal 
year of 1966 proposes to establish a revolving 
fund of $20 million and to charge soil and 
water conservation district cooperators for 
this assistance; and 

Whereas the very people who need this 
assistance the most will be the ones unable 
to purchase it under the proposal to charge 
for this assistance: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of New 
Mexico, That it opposes the proposal before 
the Congress of the United States to charge 
cooperators of soil and water conservation 
districts for technical assistance furnished 
by the Soil Conservation Service and that it 
urges that the amount of $20 million be re- 
stored to the Federal budget for the fiscal 
year of 1966; and be it 

Resolved, That additional amounts be ap- 
propriated by the Congress of the United 
States to accelerate the assistance being 
furnished by soil and water conservation dis- 
tricts to landowners in New Mexico; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States and to the Members from New Mexico 
in the Congress of the United States, 

Mack EASLEY, 
President, New Mezico Senate. 


SELMA, ALA. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MINISH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, the only 
redeeming feature—if it can be so de- 
scribed—of the tragedy at Selma, Ala., 
will be if the revulsion and horror ex- 
perienced by decent Americans every- 
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where will hasten the deliverance of the 
victims of the uncivilized government of 
Alabama. 

Our concern and compassion for the 
suffering Negro people of Selma and else- 
where in the South must be translated 
into effective action. As I wired the 
President of the United States yesterday, 
we must let Governor Wallace know that 
free Americans cannot be treated as serfs 
by his despotic forces. The full might of 
Federal authority must be exercised to 
impress upon the arrogant Governor 
that his defiance of the Constitution and 
the laws of the United States must end 
forthwith. The people of the United 
States cannot allow one of the States of 
the Union to degenerate into a Gestapo 
police state that brutally denies the con- 
stitutional right of citizens peacefully 
to petition their government. 

We who worked for the enactment of 
the historic Civil Rights Act in the last 
Congress must brook no delay in acting 
upon the additional legislation to enforce 
voting rights that is so urgently required. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to insert 
below the text of my telegram to the 
President together with telegrams from 
residents of New Jersey that voice the 
sentiments of all law-abiding Americans 
who believe in the principles of equal 
rights and equal justice under law upon 
which our Government was founded: 
THE PRESIDENT, 

The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

No right-thinking American can read the 
dispatches of the violence in Selma, Ala., 
without a feeling of repulsion and sorrow 
that his fellow citizens can be subjected to 
such pain and humiliation in an effort to 
Secure the rights due them under our Con- 
stitution. The vicious treatment of defense- 
less, orderly marchers, including women and 
children, by State troopers is unworthy of a 
sovereign State of these United States and 
puts Alabama outside the pale of civilized 
society. The challenge to our democratic 
principles by the racist Alabama government 
can be tolerated no longer by the rest of 
America. The national conscience demands 
vigorous action to safeguard human rights 
and dignity against brutal officials who are 
devoid of elemental decency or compassion. 
Inaction by Federal Government can result 
only in additional tragedies to helpless citi- 
zens who must look to the Federal Govern- 
ment for protection in their desperate plight. 
I respectfully appeal to you to exercise the 
full might of Federal authority to impress 
upon the arrogant Governor Wallace that his 
defiance of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States must end forthwith. 

Let Governor Wallace know that free 
Americans cannot be treated as serfs by his 
despotic forces. 

JOSEPH G. MINISH. 
Newark, N.J., March 9, 1965. 
Congressman JOSEPH G. MINISH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Following telegram sent to President John- 
son: 

Conditions have progressed to the point 
in Selma, Ala., where your continued silence 
and inaction threatens the very foundation of 
our democratic way of life where women 
and children are being bull-whipped clubbed 
and tear-gassed, which approaches the bru- 
tality of the Nazis under the domination of 
Hitler. We call upon you as the President of 
the United States, elected on the promise of 
advancing the cause of freedom for all peo- 
ple, to take immediate steps to use the full 
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force of the Federal Government to put an 
end to this bestiality or America will forfeit 
the right to assume leadership of the free 
world.” 
Newark BRANCH or NAACP, 
Rev. BOYD CANTRELL, 
President. 
Newark, N.J., March 8, 1965. 
Congressman JosEPH B. MINISH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are shocked at the brutality which oc- 
curred in Selma on Sunday. District 3, IUE- 
AFL-CIO, therefore calls upon you to take 
immediate steps to assure safety of Dr. 
Martin Luther King and his followers in 
their courageous efforts to hold a peaceful 
march for voting rights tomorrow from Selma 
to Montgomery, Ala., response requested. 

MILTON WEIHRAUCH, 
President. 


East ORANGE, N.J., 
March 9, 1965. 
Hon, JOSEPH G. MINISH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.Q.: 

Thè Gestapo tactics used by the State 
police in Selma, Ala., against the Negro peo- 
ple can only bring about a state of civil strife 
that can spread across the Nation. The 
vicious clubbing and gassing of defenseless 
citizens will not be tolerated long, even by 
those that believe in passive resistance. I 
call on you to use your influence with Con- 
gress and the White House for Federal inter- 
vention in the Alabama disgrace. 

HAROLD J. SMITH. 


East Orance, N.J., 
March 9, 1965. 
Congressman JOSEPH G. MINISH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I appeal to you to use the power of your 
office to put a stop to the beatings of Negroes 
in Alabama and elsewhere in the South. 
Also, do something to aid the Negroes to vote 
in the South. 

Very truly yours, 
JESSE JEFFRIES, Jr. 


A GREAT CHALLENGE TO PRESERVE 
OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, when President Johnson sent 
to the Congress his excellent message on 
conservation a large segment of the com- 
munications media responded enthusi- 
astically and constructively to the chal- 
lenge the President set before us. 

To my knowledge, none of those re- 
sponses has been more intelligently writ- 
ten or persuasive than an editorial col- 
umn which appeared in last Sunday’s— 
March 7, 1965—edition of the Allentown, 
Pa., Call-Chronicle. 

Mr. W. D. Reimert, managing edi- 
tor of the Call-Chronicle newspapers 
in Allentown, is the author of the column. 
Iam confident it will be of interest to the 
distinguished Members of the House. 

Mr. Reimert is among Pennsylvania’s 
finest editorial writers. He has also been, 
Wr a number of years, one of the most ef- 
fective voices we have had in the battle 
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to conserve and protect the great natural 
beauty which is our heritage in the Le- 
high and Delaware River Valleys. 

The words he wrote last Sunday are 
not transitory. They deserve to be read 
and listened to beyond the brief span of 
time too many of us allow our daily 
newspaper. 

For what Mr. Reimert is saying ap- 
plies equally to all regions and all peo- 
ple in America. I hope that each of my 
colleagues will find the time to read this 
extraordinary and excellent column in 
defense of “America, the Beautiful.” 

The Allentown Call is one of the most 
influential newspapers among the peo- 
ple of my district, although it is pub- 
lished in an adjoining county. 

Throughout the years, the Call has 
consistently displayed its concern for the 
natural beauty of the area it serves, not 
only through the writings of Mr. Reimert 
and other members of its staff, but also 
through the publication of some of the 
most beautiful and genuinely illustrative 
photographs it has been my pleasure to 
see in a newspaper. 

It is a privilege, at this time, to in- 
sert the text of Mr. Reimert’s column as 
part of the Recorp of these proceed- 
ings: 

AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUIL—Keep It THAT War! 
(By W. D. Reimert) 

President Johnson’s recent message to 
Congress on the beautification of America is 
considered a part of the heart of the Great 
Society and as such it has been greeted with 
a certain amount of ridicule from some 
quarters. 

It should not be. 

This is a beautiful land, but for some time 
there has been a public awareness that much 
of this beauty has been destroyed and more 
of it will be destroyed by the population 
explosion unless corrective measures are 
taken and restraints are imposed. 

Some communities and some individuals 
are doing something about it. We have, for 
instance, antilittering laws and zoning 
ordinances and programs for ending stream 
pollution and other programs to set aside 
large areas for recreation as well as the 
preservation of our forests. 

But at best these efforts have been hap- 
hazard. There has been too little coopera- 
tion between the States and even between 
adjacent communities. Cities, towns, and 
villages have been awakened to the fact that 
because of lack of planning, there is too 
little space for play and recreation. Too 
often our rivers and streams are little more 
than open sewers. Our woodlands have been 
desecrated; the landscape has been blighted 
by junkyards (5 million automobiles are 
junked each year). The steel industry used 
to gobble them up. It no longer does so 
and there are no adequate disposal plans 
on the books; the air we breathe has been 
poisoned by industrial fumes, smoke, and 
dust; our scenery has been ruined by 
thoughtless and unregulated use of bill- 
boards; our seaboards are vast honkytonks 
and so are most of our mountain vacation 
areas. For quiet and natural beauty it is 
necessary to seek out the National and State 
parks and the less-developed Caribbean 
islands, Even the latter are being threat- 
ened by commercialism. 

Nature on its own is invariably clean and 
beautiful. It is only the hand of man that 
befouls it and makes it ugly. And once 
deterioration sets in, it becomes dreadfully 
expensive if not prohibitive to restore the 
damage. We have paid dearly for our neglect 
in this respect and we need to take necessary 
steps to preserve what we have. 
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America is not going to remain forever a 
roomy place. To date we have had space to 
spare. When things have become ugly and 
unattractive and unhealthful, we have been 
able to flee them for unspoiled areas. That 
possibility is not going to exist indefinitely. 
Present estimates call for a population of 
400 million in the United States early in the 
next century. We need to start planning 
now to be sure that what space there is is 
widely used. 

Vision and planning have always paid off 
in this regard. Many years ago, the city of 
Allentown at the inspired suggestion of the 
late Gen, Harry C. Trexler took steps to ac- 
quire land on both sides of the Little Lehigh 
to form the so-called Allentown watershed. 
As a result, the city has found it has an am- 
ple supply of reasonably clean water for the 
foreseeable future. The acquisition of large 
tracts of land along Cedar Creek, Trout Creek, 
and the Jordan, have insured attractive rec- 
reational areas together with the Little Le- 
high. It does not take much imagination 
to figure how impossible it would be to ac- 
quire these assets today and to restore them. 

By contrast the Lehigh River has not bene- 
fitted by planning. One of Pennsylvania's 
most beautiful waterways, it has for years 
been polluted by industrial wastes and the 
effluent of coal mines. Only recently, thanks 
to State clean stream programs, have some of 
its waters become fit to swim in and have 
fish been able to live in them. Hopefully, 
this waterway winding through the hilly 
Pennsylvania countryside will someday af- 
ford recreational pleasure for hundreds of 
thousands and afford a wholesome water 
source as well. 

This in general is the kind of thing Presi- 
dent Johnson is talking about—the reclama- 
tion of our heritage of natural beauty in 
these United States and its preservation by 
sensible steps on the part of individual com- 
munities and communities together and in- 
dividual States and the States together. 

Briefly he wants to: 

Broaden existing water pollution pro- 
grams under a 3-year $20 million appropria- 
tion of matching grants to States and locali- 
ties; to set up a new Water Pollution Control 
Agency. 

Strengthen enforcement of the Clean Air 
Act and increase appropriations for this pur- 


pose. 

Remove junkyards and billboards along 
highways. 

Establish 12 new national recreational 
areas. 

Promote open space areas around cities. 

The heart of his program is not to simply 
have the Government in Washington take 
over the full cost and the responsibility of 
preserving our natural beauty and cleaning 
up the messes we have created, but to pro- 
vide the leadership for such a program with 
local and State money bearing their full 
share of the cost. 

What is the matter with that? 

As Life magazine recently said: 

“The United States already possesses every- 
thing else it needs to renovate itself, save 
public determination. The governmental 
tools, technology and wealth are all at hand. 
Moreover, we can make sense out of our sur- 
roundings without resorting to authoritari- 
anism or fiscal irresponsibility. The role of 
the Federal Government should be to in- 
spire and lead, not simply to spend. State 
and local governments, and private industry, 
must take on the main weight. Some of the 
most disagreeable aspects of our environment 
are the result of shortsighted tax cutting. 
Courage and decisive leadership can help 
correct these—provided, as always, that we 
as a nation really want them corrected. 

“We can and should work to the time when 
the United States is at least determined to 
turn a decent proportion of its vast energies 
to making its cities fair and its land lovely 
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. In the meantime it is only proper 
that we guard what we have with extra 


vigilance.” 


ALABAMA’S SHAME 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MCGRATH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCGRATH. Mr. Speaker, it is dif- 
ficult for me to believe that the television 
newsreels and photographs I have seen 
in newspapers these recent mornings 
which have been taken in the State of 
Alabama, United States of America. 
The scenes of helmeted, gas-masked, 
club-swinging law enforcement officers 
beating, herding, prodding, forced- 
marching, gassing and pointing rifles at 
Negroes look exactly like newsreels and 
photographs I have seen taken in the 
Congo, Vietnam, Indonesia, and strife- 
ridden areas of less-favored parts of the 
world. 

I viewed such newsreels and photo- 
graphs made in the Congo, Vietnam, 
Indonesia, and other places with sadness. 
I view such newsreels and photographs 
taken in the State of Alabama, United 
States of America, with abhorrence. 

I have tried to imagine what I would 
think if I were a resident of the Congo, 
Vietnam, Indonesia, or somewhere else 
in Africa or Asia and saw such news- 
reels and photographs taken in the 
United States—the same United States 
which has spent the blood of its young 
men and the funds of its citizens try- 
ing to bring democracy and tranquillity 
to emerging nations. 

The result is not pleasant to con- 
template. 

How long are our citizens to be ex- 
pected to react peaceably to beatings, 
herdings, proddings, gassings, and forced 
marches before they are pushed beyond 
human endurance and reply in kind? 
Imagine the newsreels and photographs 
which would be published throughout 
the world if that terrible day should 
arrive. 

The United States is engaged in a 
seemingly endless campaign to enlighten 
the emerging peoples as to the desirabil- 
ity of American-style democracy. Events 
in Alabama are most assuredly having 
the opposite effect. 

From our own standpoint, it should 
be deeply disturbing to all Americans 
that the Governor of Alabama decided 
that Negro marchers in Selma would dis- 
turb the State’s law and order and inter- 
fere with the State’s commerce even be- 
fore the marchers assembled and the 
character of their demonstration could 
be known. 

Civil rights must be extended to all 
men, who are most assuredly created 
equal. 

Americans must stop fighting Ameri- 
cans. These terrible scenes which leap 
from the television sets and newspaper 
pages must be ended. 

If the United States is to lead the 
world in and toward democracy, we 
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must prove ourselves worthy of that 
leadership. And the proof must begin 
in Alabama, now 

As today’s New York Times com- 
mented editorially on Sunday’s disgrace- 
ful episode at Selma: 

If this is described as law enforcement, it 
is misnamed. It is nothing more nor less 
than race-conscious officialdom run amuck. 
It disgraces not only the State of Alabama 
but every citizen of the country in which it 
happens. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION TIME AND 
POLITICAL CANDIDATES 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, recently the able Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the Honorable E. William Henry, 
addressed the Commonwealth Club of 
California on a subject of great impor- 
tance not only to every Member of this 
body but to every person in this land who 
seeks public office. 

While there may be debate among us 
as to Chairman Henry’s suggestions, I be- 
lieve we would generally agree he has 
stated the problems concerning radio and 
television time and political candidates 
clearly. 

This is an excellent discussion of these 
problems. Under unanimous consent, I 
include Chairman Henry’s address in the 
Recorp and I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

ADDRESS OF E. WILLIAM HENRY, CHAIRMAN, 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, BE- 
FORE THE COMMONWEALTH CLUB OF CALI- 
FORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., JANUARY 15, 
1965 1 
Back in the days of Franklin Roosevelt, a 

fashionable girl’s boarding school close to 

Washington was privileged to have a head- 

mistress with a nationwide reputation for 

being competent, fair, and very strict. An 
acquaintance of mine then attending this 
school was the daughter of old friends of 

President and Mrs. Roosevelt. One after- 

noon she received an invitation to spend 

Saturday at the White House as the guest of 

its occupants. Excitedly and eagerly she 

accepted. 

About 3 p.m. that Saturday afternoon it 
began to snow heavily and at 5 o’clock showed 
no signs of letting up. At that point the 
headmistress received a call from a White 
House secretary requesting permission, on 
behalf of the President, for the young lady 
to remain overnight due to the weather con- 
ditions, The headmistress replied in her 
most polite, even-tempered tones that this 
was impossible since the rules required all 
students to be back on the premises by 9 p.m. 
sharp. The White House secretary absorbed 
that gentle rebuff in silence and asked the 
headmistress to hold on. 

In a moment a familiar voice was heard on 
the telephone—none other than F.D.R. him- 
self. In his jocular, most persuasive manner 
he explained that he had not had a chance to 
visit with the young student all day, that he 


1 Several portions of this address were omit- 
ted from the oral presentation due to time 
limitations. 
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very much wanted to do so, and that he 
would provide her with transportation back 
to school early the next morning. “Could 
she possibly spend the night with me at the 
White House,” the President asked. The 
headmistress replied, “Mr. President, you 
have your rules for running the Government, 
and I have mine for running this school. I 
am sorry to disappoint you, but we can’t 
make an exception—even in your case.” 

I often think of this story as I sit in my 
office contemplating FCC rules. My office 
is encased in one of those gray, monolithic 
structures which appear to haye been built 
by the WPA, and poured from a mold used 
by the Greeks in the declining years of their 
glory. Our particular structure is shaped 
like a baroque hour glass, and after 214 years 
of riding the same elevator, I still have to 
think twice before remembering which way 
to turn to go to my office. To many people 
our agency represents merely another face- 
less amorphous collection of Government 
employees who speak only federalese, and 
whose cerebral processes are confined to the 
strict interpretation of narrowly conceived 
rules to which they, like our headmistress, 
admit no exception. 

However, appearances are deceiving, and 
inside the view is very different: We are lo- 
cated on Pennsylvania Avenue, midway be- 
tween the White House and Capitol Hill, and 
it is sometimes noisier inside the Commis- 
sion than on the street below at rush hour. 
We ponder and we debate. We often laugh, 
and sometimes feel like crying. We handle 
difficult questions of policy, and we try, I 
assure you, to be statesmen. 

You know what a statesman is, of course, 
That's a fellow who stands upright due to 
equal pressure from all sides. 

In short, we conduct public business and 
are thus an integral part of the democratic 
process of our Nation. In various ways the 
interests of the people—and recognition of 
our responsibility to them—penetrate our 
granite walls much as the morning sunshine 
floods a. greenhouse, 

As an example of something that recently 
penetrated our walls, let me quote two re- 
cent newspaper articles: 

Item 1, the Washington Post, Sunday, 
January 10, 1965: “Abraham Lincoln once 
told how it cost him 75 cents to run for 
Congress in 1846. He said: ‘I made the can- 
vass on my own horse; my entertainment, 
being at the house of friends, cost me noth- 
ing; and my only outlay was 75 cents for a 
barrel of cider, which some farmhands in- 
sisted I should treat to.’” 

Item 2, the Washington Evening Star, Sep- 
tember 8, 1964: “Representative Carl El- 
lott, of Alabama, 16 years in Congress and 
for the last 4 years a member of the power- 
ful House Rules Committee, leaves office at 
the end of this session faced with the prob- 
lem of raising $20,000 to pay outstanding 
campaign bills from his unsuccessful, state- 
wide primary race this past June. His first 
primary race (16 years ago) cost $12,000, of 
which, he said recently, $7,500 was his own 
money.” 

These stories are signs of the times—not 
straws in the wind. They raise directly one 
of the most important and recurring prob- 
lems facing our democracy—the cost of po- 
litical campaigning. The FCC is directly in- 
volved in this question because of our re- 
sponsibilities under the law with respect to 
political broadcasting. 

Throughout the years in the fleld of broad- 
casting perhaps no single question has gen- 
erated as much controversy and debate— 
both within the FCC and without—as section 
315 of the Communications Act, that part of 
the law whose requirement has become a 
household word. I refer, of course, to its 


provision for equal time. 

This law touches several concepts of the 
utmost importance to a democratic society. 
So I want to consider with you today not 
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just the equal time requirement, but also the 
tremendously high cost of political broadcast 
time, and the proper role of broadcasting 
in the political arena. 

First of all, let’s discuss the bedrock prin- 
ciple of section 315—equality. 

How many common phrases bear witness 
to the depth of man’s response to the idea of 
equality—“All men were created equal,” 
“equal justice under law,” “equal protection 
of the law,” “equal rights,” “equal opportu- 
nities.” 

How many phrases suggest our abhorrence 
for equality’s opposite—“favoritism,” spe- 
cial interests,” “special privilege,” “discrim- 
ination.” 

The belief that political candidates should 
have equal opportunities to reach the public 
thus has an ancient and honorable lineage. 
And it is no wonder that the phrase “equal 
time” evokes such an immediate response in 
the American imagination. 

The idea is simplicity itself, and is quickly 
understood. Each candidate is entitled to 
equal time to present his views. Wives have 
been known to use it against husbands, hus- 
bands against mothers-in-law; and at least 
one secretary I know has used it against her 
boss, 


Yet this idea—the heart of section 315 of 
the Communications Act—is under heavy 
attack. For years, some broadcasters have 
opposed it, and sought its elimination from 
the law. Many newspapers—often as a reflex 
action—have castigated it. And a little over 
a month ago, the presidents of two television 
networks called, in separate speeches, for its 
repeal. 

Robert Sarnoff of NBC called television 
journalism a “shackled giant” and the equal- 
time rule one of its most restricting shackles. 
In his view, “a law that requires a Govern- 
ment agency to direct the manner in which 
the public may be informed in an election 
campaign is inconsistent with the aims of 
democracy.” 

Frank Stanton, of CBS, was even more 
colorful. He called the equal-time rule “a 
discredited and unworkable legal relic of a 
generation ago,” and said “it is section 315 
that keeps our political methods a century 
behind our communications.” Decrying the 
refusal of Congress to suspend the law dur- 
ing the 1964 campaign, he urged the elec- 
torate to speak out for its repeal “with such 
a loud and unmistakable demand that 
neither political stalling nor parliamentary 
juggling can silence or contradict it.” 

These are harsh words from men of good 
will and good faith. And we can be sure 
they will be joined by others in seeking to 
persuade the new Congress to take section 
$15 off the books. The banner that waves 
over their bandwagon is labeled freedom“ 
freedom from undue restrictions, freedom to 
report the whole truth, freedom to bring 
20th century communications into 20th cen- 
tury politics. This freedom, they say, can- 
not live with the rule of equality, and hence 
equality must go. 

Well, at the risk of being run over by this 
bandwagon, I would like to enlist today as 
an advocate of equality. For my funda- 
mental response to them is rather like An- 
drew Jackson’s instruction to his troops at 
the Battle of New Orleans: “Boys elevate 
them guns a little lower.” 

Let’s take a look at the law itself. Section 
315 stems from a provision of the Radio Act 
of 1927, Its essential features have always 
been the same: First, a requirement that if 
a broadcaster permits a candidate to use his 
facilities, he must offer “equal opportuni- 
ties” to all other legally qualified candidates 
for the same office; and second, a require- 
ment that broadcasters refrain from censor- 
ing candidates who use their facilities. 

In 1952, Congress found that a number of 
broadcasters were charging candidates more 
for the use of their faciilties than they did 
commercial advertisers for the same amount 
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of time. It therefore inserted a sentence 
prohibiting this kind of cost discrimination. 

In 1959, Congress became concerned lest 
section 315—as interpreted by the FCC in the 
Lar Daly case—unduly disrupt broadcasters’ 
legitimate journalist functions. It added a 
provision exempting four kinds of news pro- 
grams from the “equal-time” and “no cen- 
sorship” requirements. At the same time, it 
expressly reminded broadcasters of their ob- 
ligation—with or without section 315—to be 
fair—"to operate in the public interest and 
to afford reasonable opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of conflicting views on issues of pub- 
lic importance.” 

You will notice that Congress has thus 
attempted to draw a line between two dif- 
ferent functions—on the one hand, a candi- 
date’s use of broadcast facilities solely for 
his own political purposes, and on the other, 
his appearance in various kinds of news pro- 
grams to serve primarily the broadcaster’s 
purposes, 

Let me here emphasize that this distinc- 
tion touches the heart of the controversy 
surrounding section 315. 

At bottom, we have a struggle between op- 
posing aspects of what political broadcasting 
is and should be. 

To the broadcaster, political programing is 
journalism—the irreverent but legitimate 
daughter of the newspaper. In political 
programs the broadcaster seeks to explain 
the political news, and to select the times 
when the electorate will see the candidate, 
and when it will not. 

To the candidate, however, the broadcast- 
ing medium is simply the extension of a plat- 
form, a town hall, a city park—a giant 
means for his personal communication with 
the electorate, made possible by modern 
technology. From this point of view the 
biggest fact on the horizon has nothing to do 
with journalism. It has to do with money. 
For the great bulk of political broadcasting 
in this country is created and paid for by 
candidates and their supporters, with broad- 
casters supplying time and facilities for a 
Tee, 

Broadcasting is often an extremely profit- 
able enterprise, particularly the television 
industry. Stations in the top 50 markets 
average some $1,425,000 each year in pretax 
profits. These earnings represent some 36 
percent of average gross revenue. Average 
return on investments differ widely, but 
some confidential statistics in our files would 
make all of you here today green with envy. 
Some stations earn two or three times their 
total initial investment in after tax, net 
profits each year. 

Television time is a luxury item with a 
luxury price tag. 

While the actual expense figures for the 
1964 election are not yet in, it is estimated 
that $40 million may well have been spent 
for radio and television time alone, of which 
half was spent at the national level. And 
these funds—all these millions—come from 
political contributions by individuals such 
as yourself, which are nondeductible, “after 
tax” money. 

One-half hour in prime time for a network 
nationwide broadcast costs a candidate 
about $60,000. One hour usually runs 
somewhere around $100,000. 

In San Francisco, you have four commer- 
cial television stations—three affiliated with 
a network and one independently programed. 
What do you suppose it costs a candidate to 
buy a single 10-second prime time announce- 
ment on an affiliated station? It is $400. If 
he wants to economize, he may purchase 10 
seconds on your independent station for only 
$225. For the same 10 seconds on one of the 
New York network stations he would pay 
about $1,250, or $125 per second. No wonder 
that the estimated costs for the last New 
York senatorial race are in the neighborhood 
of $4 million. 
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No wonder these money problems have been 
dubbed bucklash.“ 

Consider also, for example, the Indiana 
candidates who want television coverage in 
the northwestern part of their State, and 
must buy Chicago audiences. Similarly, con- 
gressional candidates in the First District of 
California can rely on Eureka stations for 
televised access to the northern part of their 
district, but for coverage of other large coun- 
ties—Napa, Sonoma, Mendocino, Marin— 
they must pay San Francisco prices. 

The latest statistics indicate that at the 
national level the major parties spend some- 
where between 35 and 40 percent of their 
campaign funds for television and radio, and 
while the proportion is less at the State and 
local levels, it is rising rapidly. 

Reconsider, for a moment, Carl Elliott’s 
race for the U.S. House of Representatives 
last fall, which I mentioned earlier today. 
Having spent more than $20,000 of his own 
money in 1962, he was faced in 1964 with an 
even tougher race. The night before election 
he found that the only way to counteract a 
piece of last-minute opposition propaganda 
was to go on television. Time was of the 
essence—nothing else would do. It cost him 
$15,000, and he had to mortgage his automo- 
bile in the process. Next day the voters 
turned him out. 

Carl Elliott knows firsthand the truth of 
Will Rogers’ comment that: “Politics has got 
so expensive that it takes lots of money to 
even get beat with.” 

The sad fact is that more than one candi- 
date has mortgaged his house, hocked his car, 
and saddled his future with a load 
of debt in order to pay for broadcasting time. 
And often the debtor ends up on the losing 
side—sometimes after years of service in high 
elective office. The tragedy for the individ- 
uals involved is serious. Its larger effects 
upon the country may be disastrous. 

Think of the qualified people who never 
enter the race because they have heard of 
such tragedies or because they can’t muster 
the initial resources. Think of the candi- 
dates who do enter, laden with political com- 
mitments to those who have bought support 
as they would a market commodity. Even a 
nation committed to free enterprise should 
not overwhelmingly tempt a candidate to sell 
his political favors. 

It was once a proud boast in this country 
that any mother’s son might become Presi- 
dent, We will never know how large a part 
that boast played in the American dream— 
the vision that drew millions to our shores. 
Over the years, however, something has hap- 
pened to it. One hears it advanced—if at 
all—in a shamefaced or ironic manner. More 
and more one hears the opposite belief ex- 
pressed—that only a rich man can hold our 
highest elective office. 

We simply cannot afford a result so fun- 
damentally at odds with all this country 
stands for. 

I believe, therefore, that this Nation should 
reduce the cost of political broadcasting— 
the cost to candidates in terms of money, and 
the cost to the public in terms of prostituted 
patronage, 

All right, say opponents of section 315. 
The way to reduce effectively the cost of polit- 
ical broadcasting is to repeal this law. Re- 
peal, they say, will permit broadcasters to 
give more free time to major candidates, 
without having to give equal time to every 
would-be dogcatcher. Break the shackles, 
they repeat, and broadcasters will still be 
fair to all parties. 

To this argument let me adopt Speaker Sam 
Rayburn's adage that “the most valuable 
phrase in the English language is ‘just a 
minute.’” 

Let’s revert to fundamentals. Those who 
seek repeal of the equal-time rule are asking 
for a great deal more than the freedom to dis- 
regard frivolous candidates. In dealing with 
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major candidates, they want the right to pick 
and choose, to broadcast some of their words 
but not all of them. They want the right to 
censor, and to treat candidates unequally. 

‘There is nothing inherently sinister in this. 
What the advocates of repeal haye in mind 
is journalism in the classic sense, They want 
to present, not the candidate’s version of his 
campaign, but their version of it—not neces- 
sarily the candidate’s view of the facts in the 
case, but their version of the truth as they 
see it. To do this, they must select, they 
must edit, they must pick and choose, Their 
guiding star must be their own news judg- 
ment. And the rule of equal time and no 
censorship—which makes so much sense 
when we think of the candidate on a broad- 
cast platform—is anathema to their journal- 
istic endeavor, whether there are 2 candi- 
dates or 20. 

Let's consider what repeal would mean— 
both for paid time and for free time. 

As we have seen, from the broadcaster's 
point of view, paid political broadcasting 
is simply a business. Moreover, however 
much free time may be donated in the fu- 
ture, this business will remain a large one. 
Politicians will still buy, and broadcasters 
will still sell. 

With respect to paid political broadcasts, 
section 315 performs a valuable function. 
It ensures all legally qualified candidates the 
right to purchase equal mounts of time at 
the same rates and in comparable segments 
of the broadcast day. It requires that can- 
didates be charged no more for time than 
advertisers would be charged for comparable 
Pp „And it makes certain the candi- 
date’s right to use the time he purchases as 
he sees fit, without interference or censor- 
ship by broadcasters. 

A great many broadcasters agree. In a 
speech last April, Mr, Lawrence Rogers, presi- 
dent of Taft Broadcasting Co., made a state- 
ment well worth ponding. He said: 

“Tt would be no problem at all for a small 
town radio operator to be taken over by a 
machine boss without section 315. In my 
own experience I have seen political ma- 
chines deliberately try to buy all the time 
on the air for a given party or candidate, in 
order to freeze out the opposition. Section 
$15 protects the operator from such tactics. 
And it does so clearly and firmly.” 

Is there any reason to undermine these 

uirements? The basic complaint is that 
section 315 requires equal treatment for 
splinter groups and crackpot candidates. 
The blunt fact, however, is minority and 
fringe candidates almost never haye the 
funds to pay for the kind of broadcasting 
done by the major parties. The funda- 
mental attack on the requirement of equality 
simply does not apply to paid political 
broadcasting. 

And now, what about free time? Free 
time includes not only the donation of a 
platform for use of the candidate as he 
sees fit. It lixewise includes a wide variety 
of programs—interviews, press conferences, 
debates, discussions, etc. Such programs 
are sometimes outlets for candidates, some- 
times vehicles for journalism, and often both 
at the same time. 

In this situation, it is well to remember, 
one man’s shackles are another man’s free- 
dom. The repeal of section 315 would pro- 
foundly alter the conditions of political de- 
bate in this country. Do we want to give 
broadcasters the power to censor political de- 
bate? Do we really want to put broadcasters 
in a position to say to candidates, “if you 
want to reach the people through this me- 
dium, you must do so on our terms and in 
the way we think best”? I think not. 

For what is at stake in a repeal is some- 
thing much larger than the future of broad- 
cast journalism. It goes to the very heart 
of the political process in America. And my 
doubts about the wisdom of the repeal of 
section 315 do not stem from a low estimate 
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of the fairness and objectivity of broad- 
casters. They arise much more out of ques- 
tions concerning the wisdom of placing that 
power in the hands of any single group of 
men. 

When the original Radio Act of 1927 was 
under consideration, a Congressman from 
Texas proposed a provision which is the di- 
rect ancester of section 315. On the floor of 
the House he said: 

“The power of the press will not be com- 
parable to that of broadcasting stations 
when the industry is fully developed. If the 
development continues as rapidly in the fu- 
ture as in the past, it will only be a few years 
before these broadcasting stations, if op- 
erated by chain stations, will simultaneously 
reach an audience of over half of our entire 
citizenship, and bring messages to the fire- 
side of nearly every home in America. They 
can mold and sentiment as no 
agency in the past has been able to do. If 
the strong arm of the law does not prevent 
monopoly ownership and make discrimina- 
tion by such stations illegal, American 
thought and American politics will be largely 
at the mercy of those who operate these sta- 
tions. For publicity is the most powerful 
weapon that can be wielded in a republic. 

Let me note in passing that, for the 
founder of a “discredited relic” of bygone 
times, this gentleman displayed a good deal 
of foresight. We do not have monopoly own- 
ership today in American broadcasting. But, 
in television ownership we have a high con- 
centration of ownership. For practical pur- 
poses, three network organizations create or 
control the great bulk of all the program- 
ing appearing on American television screens. 
For purposes of national political campaigns, 
the decisions of one Official at each network 
may be critical. 

Consider these facts: The largest 50 tele- 
vision markets include almost three-quarters 
of all the television-equipped homes in the 
Nation. While those homes are served by 
171 television stations, the stations are 
owned by only 75 separate owners. The 
largest 10 television markets include some 
40 percent of the country’s television homes. 
They are served by 42 stations with only 21 
separate owners. Only 9 organizations own 
30 of those stations. I repeat—9 organiza- 
tions control three of the stations 
reaching 40 percent of America’s television 
homes. Repeal section 315, let these nine 
agree to support one presidential candidate, 
and that candidate is halfway home. 

When we speak of repealing the equal- 
time and no-censorship rules, therefore, we 
are talking about placing tremendous power 
in the hands of a relatively few people. One 
can have the greatest confidence in their 
character and integrity without wishing to 
place them under the strains and pressures 
that would arise—or to place candidates 
even more rigidly in the position of wooing 
their favors. 

Moreover, complete neutrality and Impar- 
tiality are neither possible nor desirable in 
any journalist, including a broadcaster. No 
one can edit or select without some point of 
view to guide him. Indeed, partisanship is 
the essence of journalism. “Throw the ras- 
cals out” is the watchword of the classic 
fighting editor. Harsh words and brash 
deeds uncover news—and sell newspapers. 

What wave of the future do some of our 
broadcast journalists seek Is it one that will 
be ridden by namby-pamby corporate vice 
presidents, unwilling to dirty their hands 
with the fighting issues of the day? And 
would these vice presidents, once freed from 
the “no censorship” requirement, be willing 
to allow candidates their usual bluntness 
and provocative remarks? 

The proposal made by some that we re- 
place section 315 with a general requirement 
of fairness in dealing with candidates seems 
to me even less acceptable. As I have noted, 
the Communications Act today imposes a 
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general requirement that broadcasters be 
fair—that they allow reasonable opportuni- 
ties for the discussion of conflicting views 
on issues of public importance. The FCC 
has had considerable experience with the 
administration of this doctrine—enough to 
teach us that it will not do as a general set 
of ground rules for broadcasting in political 
campaigns absent section 315. 

In the extraordinary pressure of a cam- 
paign, the broadcaster needs to know his 
obligations and the candidate needs to know 
his rights. Neither can wait for the resolu- 
tion of numerous philosophical disputes or 
engage in extended investigations and dis- 
cussions. Both must plan. And they can- 
not be constantly asking the FCC to resolve 
questions of what is fair and reasonable at 
the height of an intense campaign. 

In any event, broadcasters now have, in 
substantial measure, the journalistic free- 
dom for which they cry. In 1959 Congress 
exempted from the equal time rule news- 
casts, news interviews, news documentaries, 
and on-the-spot coverage of bona fide news 
events. These include such programs as 
“Issues and Answers,” “Meet the Press,” 
“Face the Nation,” etc. They also include 
regularly scheduled programs of this kind 
originated by local stations for local candi- 
dates. The exemptions also take in local 
newscasts as well as Huntley and Brinkley, 
Walter Cronkite, Ron Cochran and others. 
The list is long indeed. 

These exemptions allow full freedom to 
journalize in regular newscasts and news 
interviews. The more broadcast time and 
effort that goes into journalism of this sort 
on a day-to-day, week-to-week basis, the 
more freedom a broadcaster has to journalize 
during elections—for more programs will 
thus fit the exempt categories. Those who 
provide expanded news coverage in 
times—local as well as network—will have 
expanded elbow room during campaigns. 

Admittedly, these exemptions do not solve 
all problems raised by section 315. But one 
thing is certain. No system will work if its 
operators don’t want it to work. The exemp- 
tions for news pr will not achieve 
what Congress intended unless broadcasters 
are willing to use them in the spirit in which 
they were designed. 

We do not advance matters by trying to 
make section 315 the whipping boy for every 
real or imaginary problem that crops up dur- 
ing political campaigns. We cannot solve the 
basic problems of political broadcasting by 
thinking of them as a struggle between the 
forces of progressive journalism and a bunch 
of benighted politicians. Nor can we solve 
those problems by thinking of them as a fight 
to prevent nationwide thought control by 
diabolical broadcasters. 

In short, we must reconcile liberty and 
equality with a generous portion of fraternity. 

What we need is a serious, concentrated 
effort to face up to the specific problems that 
beset political broadcasting. 

My basic position is reform rather than 
repeal. A sound program of reform, in my 
judgment, is represented by the following: 

1. Leave section 315 unchanged with re- 
spect to paid political broadcasts. 

In the field of paid political broadcasting, 
the requirements of equal opportunities and 
no censorship serve valid and important pub- 
lic purposes. So does the rule that politicians 
cannot be charged more than advertisers for 
the same kind of services. None of these 
requirements causes significant problems. 
All should be retained. 

2. Require minimum votes or signatures 
al equal opportunities with respect to free 

e. 

In the field of free political broadcasting, 
the situation is more complex. The existence 
of splinter groups and fringe candidates, 
combined with the equal-time requirement, 
does restrain some broadcasters from grant- 
ing all the free time to major candidates that 
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they otherwise might—and the exemptions 
for news programing do not resolve this prob- 
lem. But if it is unreasonable to require 
equal free time for all—major or minor— 
candidates, why not concentrate upon the 
source of the difficulty? 

One reasonable proposal that has often 
been made is to require equal opportunities 
only for candidates of parties that polled 
a particular percentage of the vote—say 
5 percent or more—in the last preceding 
election for the office in question. To handle 
major third parties that appear on the scene 
between elections, it has been suggested 
that we permit an alternative way of quali- 
fying for equal opportunities—by filing a 
petition bearing the certified signatures of 
a minimal number of registered voters. 

Of course, this proposal has limitations. 
The rare occasions on which a petition pro- 
cedure might be necessary could pose some 
administrative problems. In addition, the 
proposal could not be applied to primary 
elections, to the nominating process gen- 
erally, or perhaps to certain kinds of local, 
nonpartisan elections. It would certainly 
be a step, however, in the right direction. 

Why shouldn’t we apply such a proposal 
to all free political broadcasts that are not 
already exempt from the “equal-time” rule? 
To a large extent, we would resolve the prob- 
lem of fringe candidates without stripping 
from the major contenders for office the 
protections that section 315 now gives them. 

8. Insure some free time for minority 
parties and minority candidates. 

Some sacrifice of the principle of equality 
is necessary if we are to progress at all in 
achieving other goals. No one who treasures 
free speech, however, can consent to & 
blanket silencing of minority voices, simply 
because they are, at a particular point in 
time, in the minority. Broadcasters have 
generally expressed their desire to give some 
free time to such candidates, if they are once 
relieved of the obligation to give them equal 
time. I believe that the great majority of 
broadcasters will do this. If they do not, 
there is ample protection for the lesser candi- 
dates in the general provisions of the Com- 
munications Act. 

As I have indicated, broadcasters are now 
required generally to afford reasonable op- 
portunity for the discussion of conflicting 
views on issues of public importance. In 
the limited sphere involved, I believe that 
the FCC can reasonably be expected to ad- 
minister this matter under its fairness 
doctrine so as to assure reasonable treatment 
for minority candidates. 

4. Require broadcasters to grant free time 
to major candidates—in an amount equal 
to time sold—for use as the candidates see 
fit. 

Resolving the problem of fringe candi- 
dates will help to produce more free po- 
litical broadcasting. The television net- 
works have demonstrated their eagerness to 
provide free time for the presidential race, if 
they can avoid the minority candidate prob- 
lem. The fate of free time at the hands of 
other broadcasters and in other races, how- 
ever, is much more doubtful. 

In the 1962 senatorial campaigns, there 
were 28 States in which there were only 2 
candidates and 8 States in which there were 
8 or more. Stations which did not face 
the problem of minority candidates did not 
give appreciably more free time to senatorial 
candidates than stations which did have to 
consider minority candidates. Nor were 
there proportionately more stations giving 
free time to senatorial candidates in the 
States where there were no minority candi- 
dates. 

The presidential campaign is unquestion- 
ably the most important and the most dra- 
matic of all. But the problem of campaign 
costs is not limited to campaigns for the 
Presidency. In many respects, it is deeper— 
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and its effects more to be feared—in cam- 
paigns for lesser offices. If we are seriously 
intent upon reducing the costs of political 
campaigning in this country, to secure more 
free time for the presidential campaign alone 
is merely to attack the top of the iceberg. 

I would therefore advance a suggestion I 
first made some time ago—that we require 
a broadcaster to offer, at a minimum an equal 
amount of free time for each hour of time 
sold. ‘Time would continue to be sold candi- 
dates individually; but when a major candi- 
date purchased time an equal amount of free 
time would then be afforded for the use of all 
the qualifying major candidates in that race. 

For example, suppose that candidates A, 
B, and C are contenders for the same office. 
Candidates A and B are major candidates; 
candidate C does not meet the 5-percent 
test. Candidate A buys a total of one-half 
hour of time from a particular broadcaster. 
The broadcaster would then be required to 
offer one-half hour to the major candidates 
in the race, so that A and B would each 
receive 15 minutes free. Each time any can- 
didate purchased time, the same result would 
follow. 

This plan has many benefits. It would as- 
sure all major candidates some free time. 
This time would be allocated equally among 
them, and could be used as they saw fit—for 
debates, discussions, or separate broadcasts, 
The decision as to the total time, free and 
paid, to be devoted to any particular race 
would be left right where it should be—with 
the broadcaster, And the plan would apply, 
without a complicated formula, to a wide 
range of races, 

This proposal would not apply, of course, 
to races where the proposal to eliminate 
fringe candidates from the equal opportuni- 
ties provision is not feasible. Moreover, to 
avoid problems of last-minute changes in 
the plans of candidates and to give the 
broadcaster an opportunity to plan his 
schedule, we could insert a reasonable cut- 
off date, eliminating the free-time-for-paid- 
time requirement for, say, the last week in 
any campaign. 

I recognize that the result would affect 
broadcasters’ earnings—particularly the 
smaller stations. So I think it reasonable to 
consider ways in which the general public 
might assume a portion of that burden. 
For the people have as great a stake here as 
the broadcaster. 

One solution would be to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code to permit broadcast- 
ers to deduct from their taxable income not 
only the out-of-pocket costs of free politi- 
cal broadcasts (which are now deductible) 
but some portion of the profits which are 
thereby sacrificed. The objection to this 
proposal lies in the complexities it would in- 
troduce into our tax laws—both in the mere 
introduction of another special deduction, 
and in the calculation of its appropriate 
amount—at a time when great efforts are 
being made to simplify and streamline those 
laws. If these problems can be overcome, 
however, the proposal has, to my mind, great 
merit, 

In summary, while we cannot afford to jet- 
tison the present law, neither can we afford 
to stand still. At stake here are the basic 
lines of communication between the citizen 
and those who seek the responsibilities and 
power of public office—indeed, the very es- 
sence of a self-governing society, 


THE GAINESVILLE (FLA.) VA 
HOSPITAL 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. MartTHEws] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, for 
about 20 years the citizens of Gainesville, 
Fla., in my congressional district, and our 
veterans organizations throughout the 
country, have been working on needed 
VA hospital facilities across the Nation. 
We were told many years ago that we 
would have no hope of obtaining a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital in Gaines- 
ville, Fla., unless we had a medical school, 
because it was the policy of the Veterans’ 
Administration to build new hospitals by 
medical schools or in areas where doctor 
personnel and technicians so vital for the 
care of veterans could be available. The 
people of Gainesville, and many other in- 
terested citizens in the State, realizing 
that Florida needed a medical school, as 
well as more veterans hospitals because 
of our tremendously expanding popula- 
tion, were able after years. of effort to get 
a great medical school on the campus of 
the University of Florida at Gainesville. 

Several years ago, with the coopera- 
tion of our House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, the Director of our Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the veterans or- 
ganizations, and others interested in the 
proper hospital care of veterans, we at 
last were rewarded by commitments from 
Mr. John S. Gleason, Jr., the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, President Ken- 
nedy, and later President Johnson, that 
our Veterans’ Administration hospital 
adjacent to our medical school at the 
University of Florida would be built. 

This much-needed Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital is being built accord- 
ing to schedule and we in Florida are 
most grateful for the efforts being made 
by the Veterans’ Administration to give 
us this long-needed facility in Florida. 
Naturally, I was concerned when I read 
about the closing of certain veterans 
hospitals and I took the privilege of 
writing the Honorable W. J. Driver, Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, about 
the status of our Gainesville VA hospital. 
For the record, I am delighted to enclose 
a copy of my letter to Mr. Driver, and a 
copy of his reply to me: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 23, 1965. 
Hon. WITLITANT J. Driver, 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
Veterans’ Administration 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bru: I have noticed with interest the 
announced closing of certain Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals across the country 
and, as you know, after many years of effort 
we are now in the process of constructing the 
new hospital at Gainesville, Fla., in my con- 
gressional district. I want to thank you for 
the personal attention you have given this 
project which is most meritorious in view of 
the greatly increased veterans’ population in 
Florida. 

Will you please advise me if the closing of 
other hospitals will in any way have an 
adverse effect. on our Gainesville hospital or 
whether construction now under way will be 
abated. 

With kindest personal regards, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
D. R. MATTHEWS, 
Member of Congress. 
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VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. O., March 5, 1965. 
Hon. D. R. MATTHEWS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. MATTHEWS: I appreciate your 
thoughtful inquiry concerning the plans of 
the Veterans’ Administration for the Gaines- 
ville Veterans’ Administration hospital, par- 
ticularly since I feel that all who share your 
concern that we continue to maintain a 
healthy, vigorous, and effective program of 
veterans medicine should know of the phi- 
losophy behind the hospital construction 
program currently being undertaken by the 
Veterans’ Administration, 

The essence of this philosophy can be 
simply stated: Just as a recent decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court indicated that rep- 
resentation in State legislatures should be 
based not on trees or acres, but on people, 
the deployment of the medical resources of 
the Veterans’ Administration should be 
based on its ability to aid the maximum 
number of sick and disabled veterans with 
the maximum effectiveness, and not on any 
extraneous considerations. 

The medical program of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration looms large in America’s total 
medical effort. For example, it employs ap- 
proximately 4 percent of the Nation’s physi- 
cians; and 15,000 of the Nation’s nurses. 
The Veterans’ Administration is the Nation’s 
largest single employer of a number of med- 
ically oriented or medically allied profes- 
sions, including clinical and counseling psy- 
chologists, dietitians, medical and psychi- 
atric social workers, physical therapists, and 
occupational therapists. It contains almost 
8 percent of the Nation's hospital beds. And, 
it has actually spent since 1950 the sum of 
$1,040 million on hospital construction or 
renovation, and is presently engaged in an 
additional $645 million worth of hospital 
construction. 

Medical facilities and personnel are, of 
course, in critically short supply nationally. 
Therefore, any organization such as the Vet- 
erans’ Administration that controls a signifi- 
cant proportion of such facilities and person- 
nel bears the heavy responsibility, in fact the 
moral duty, of employing them to their maxi- 
mum potential. Certainly, beds cannot be 
permitted to lie comparatively fallow in some 
areas, while others, such as the States of 
Florida, California, and Arizona, suffer as a 
result of an inordinate shortage of VA hos- 
pital beds, 

I believe this preamble points to the ob- 
vious reply to your letter: that the decision 
to close hospitals in other parts of the coun- 
try will have absolutely no adverse effect on 
new hospitals planned for Florida, and this 
most definitely includes construction at the 
Gainesville hospital, which will go forward 
at optimum speed, In fact, since the VA 
operates within a ceiling of 125,000 beds, the 
closing of marginal hospitals in other parts 
of the country will simply permit us to trans- 
fer capacity to areas such as Florida which 
have insufficient beds. 

Finally, I hope that you will feel free at any 
time to inquire about the progress of the 
Gainesville hospital or on other matters af- 
fecting your constituents. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. Driver, 
Administrator. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
DEMOCRACY CONTEST 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Sisk] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, each year the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States conducts a Voice of Democracy 
contest. This year over 250,000 high 
school students participated in the con- 
test competing for the four scholarships 
which are awarded as the top prizes. 

The winning contestant from each 
State is brought to Washington, D.C., for 
the final judging as guest of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. The winning contest- 
ant from the golden State of California 
is a very gifted young lady, Miss Sandra 
Peterson of Kerman, Calif., which I am 
happy to say is in my congressional dis- 
trict. 

Miss Peterson uses the Sea of Galilee 
and the Dead Sea as a unique illustra- 
tion to emphasize the obligations and 
responsibilities, as well as the privileges 
of citizenship. For the benefit of my col- 
leagues, I should like to include Miss 
Peterson’s timely and inspiring speech 
in the Concressionat Record at this 
point: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Sandra Peterson, 1964-65) 

There are two seas in Palestine which have 
endured since the beginning of recorded 
time. One, the Sea of Galilee, is fresh water 
with multitudes of fish cavorting happily in 
its depths. Great splashes of green adorn 
its banks. 

The River Jordan which mothers this sea 
flows south to still another body of water. 
Here, there is no sign of lively fish, no fiut- 
tering leaf, no song of birds. Here, at the 
Dead Sea, the air hangs heavy with an at- 
mosphere of death and decay. 

What constitutes this vast difference be- 
tween the two bodies of water? Certainly 
not the water of the Jordan River, for it 
conveys a perpetual supply of fresh, sparkling 
water into both seas. 

The difference is that in the Sea of Gali- 
lee, for every drop that flows in, another drop 
flows out. But in the Dead Sea, every drop 
that enters, remains stagnant, heavy, life- 
less. 

We may regard citizenship in these terms 
also; for there are basically two kinds of 
citizens. There are those who take not only 
the multitude of privileges which are af- 
forded to a citizen, but also the multitude of 
responsibilities that citizens can contribute 
to the progress of their country. There are 
those who work toward furthering their 
ideals and principles, and who accept the 
supreme responsibility of every man to be 
true to himself. 

The great book of history is filled with the 
dust and ashes of empires that were lost 
when the virtue of their citizens was lost. 
Unless citizens give of their vitality and 
their energy, of their thoughts and their 
ideals, of a great measure of themselves to 
their country, the citizens within the coun- 
try and the country itself become stagnant, 
heavy, lifeless. 

Unfortunately there are many citizens who 
are content to just sit back and take, but 
who make no effort to give. How many peo- 
ple complain about the outcome of an elec- 
tion but fail to vote? How many people 
enjoy the human rights for which this coun- 
try was founded but deny their black brother 
these same rights, or contribute to this de- 
nial by apathy or silence? How many peo- 
ple fail to develop new ideas because they 
fear that they might not be accepted or be- 
cause they become apathetic when the de- 
velopment of these ideas involves a little 
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work? These are the citizens who slowly 
contribute to the stagnation of their country, 
to the stagnation of their ideals, and to the 
stagnation of themselves. 

Perhaps the main reason for a citizen's 
shunning his responsibility is his feeling of 
smallness; his feeling that he is only one in 
a land of many; his feeling that his opinion 
doesn’t matter; his feeling that he can't 
shake the world with a new discovery in 
science or administer a perfect plan for peace, 

Perhaps this man will never do anything 
of world renown, but it is important that he 
do the best he can do. A country can have 
life and vitality, only if the citizens within 
it have life and vitality. 

One small spark can light a candle. This 
candle may give only a dim light by itself, 
yet, if every home in every hamlet, in every 
town, and in every city would put a candle 
in the window, the brilliance of that one, 
little spark would be magnified a thousand- 
fold. 

Each individual has the responsibility of 
being true to his country, by first being true 
to himself. This is the challenge of citizen- 
ship. 

Perhaps this is what an unknown author 
tried to tell us when he wrote: 


“I am only one 
But, I am one. 
I cannot do everything, 
But, I can do something. 
What I can do, I ought to do; 
And what I ought to do, 
By the grace of God 
I will do.” 


If you and if I make a true effort, if each 
individual gives of himself, ours will not 
become a stagnant sea. 


THE CRISIS IN SELMA, ALA. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Michigan 
ns Convers] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter on the subject of this special 
order, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONYERS. My fellow colleagues, 
everyone here in this Hall has been deep- 
ly disturbed by the calamitous events 
that have occurred in Selma, Ala., and, 
indeed, in the State of Alabama since 
last Sunday. I am sure that we all share 
the shock and deep revulsion that the 
violence and brutality which has been 
visited upon Negro American citizens has 
caused all of us to feel. We are now at 
a time of crisis which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can no longer ignore. 

Mr, Speaker, I had the opportunity to 
meet with the Vice President and the 
Attorney General twice in the last 48 
hours. I have been flooded by telegrams 
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from my congressional district in De- 
troit. I have even present here in Wash- 
ington, D.C., a number of ministers and 
community leaders from Detroit, both 
Negro and white, who share my view that 
the time has come when we in the Fed- 
eral Government, not only the President, 
not only the Attorney General, but the 
Congress of the United States must act 
and act with dispatch. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to read to the 
Members of the House a telegram that 
is at this moment being circulated for 
Members to join with me in sending to 
our President. It reads as follows: 


Hon, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C.: 

We Members of the House of Representa- 
tives urge you to use the full powers of your 
office to prevent further violence in Selma, 
Ala. t Negro Americans striving to gain 
their right to register and vote who are rely- 
ing on the first amendment’s guarantee of 
“the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and petition the Government for redress of 
grievances.” 

We feel that local law and order has broken 
down in Selma, Ala., just as it did in Little 
Rock, Ark., on September 24, 1957, Oxford, 
Miss., on September 30, 1962, and various 
Alabama communities on June 11 and Sep- 
tember 10, 1963, when two of your predeces- 
sors, one a Democrat and one a Republican, 
relied on their powers under sections 332, 333, 
334, title 10, United States Code, to suppress 
domestic violence, unlawful combinations, 
and conspiracies depriving American citizens 
of rights secured to them by the U.S. Con- 
stitution and Federal law. 

The disgraceful and arbitrary exercise of 
the State police powers in Selma, Ala., on 
Sunday, March 8, 1965, dramatically demon- 
strated that State and local officials not only 
permitted but participated in an illegal and 
brutal suppression of a peaceful assembly by 
Negro citizens protesting the dental of their 
right to vote. 

We feel confident that you will utilize all 
the resources of your office, both moral 
suasion and any Federal troops or marshals 
that might be needed, to remedy the viola- 
tions of the Bill of Rights in Selma, Ala. 

We further urge you to endorse additional 
legislation which will provide Federal rem- 
edies to those citizens of Alabama and else- 
where in America who are being denied their 
right to vote by discriminatory and arbitrary 
methods. 


Mr. Speaker, there is at least a twofold 
constitutional violation involved in the 
recent events in Alabama. Not only is 
the constitutionally guaranteed right to 
vote being denied. In addition we have 
witnessed the flagrant violations in 
Selma, Ala., of the first amendment 
guarantees of the right to picket, the 
right to peaceful assembly, the right to 
free speech, and the right to petition for 
a redress of grievances. Repeated court 
decisions have established the very broad 
and definite protection secured by the 
first amendment. Surely there can be 
little doubt that Sunday’s events in 
Selma were a denial of those first amend- 
ment guarantees. 

I have had reports this afternoon that 
planes are not being permitted to land 
in Montgomery, Ala., the closest airstop 
to Selma, but are being forced to land 
in other areas. This seems to be a very 
blatant attempt to prevent the arrival in 
Selma of the hundreds upon hundreds 
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of ministers and leaders, both white and 
Negro, from all over this country, who 
want to give witness to their deep con- 
cern over the crisis now confronting us. 

There is no doubt in my mind that if 
the President of the United States and 
the Attorney General and the entire Fed- 
eral Government do not act with dis- 
patch and with courage, that American 
history will continue to tell the story of 
violence inflicted upon American citizens 
striving to secure their right to vote. 

Do we not in the National Government 
of the most powerful country in the 
world have the intelligence, courage, and 
insight to insure that future American 
history books can say that finally in 1965 
all Americans gained the right to vote 
without repeated bloody struggles in one 
southern town after the next? 

I feel that the Attorney General has 
that necessary insight and ability. May 
I say that I have the deepest respect for 
both the legal abilities and the deep com- 
mitment of Nicholas Katzenbach to the 
sacred dignity of the individual. 

Certainly Lyndon Johnson has dem- 
onstrated his great powers of leader- 
ship and that he has the overwhelming 
confidence and support of the American 
people. The President’s state of the 
Union and inaugural addresses were elo- 
quent and moving statements of the 
American dream of equal dignity for all 
men. 

There is no doubt that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people—in 
all regions of this country—agree that 
every American must be secure in his 
right to vote. 

I have taken this special order today 
so that everyone who shares this concern 
could join together in urging on the exec- 
utive branch the necessity to act—and 
to act immediately—that this crisis re- 
quires. If we do not act now, I am fear- 
555 of what tomorrow’s headlines will 
te 

Already we have seen the terrible film 
clips dramatically showing the situation 
in Selma. All America, indeed the entire 
world, has been disturbed, by this great 
brutality and unfairness that continues 


Certainly it is tragic irony that during 
the same weeks that our Government felt 
it necessary to act with such vigor and 
dispatch to defend the freedom of those 
in distant lands, that yet we find a reluc- 
tance and inability to defend the liberty 
of American citizens who are only a few 
hundred miles from Washington. 

I join in the great dread and reluctance 
to use Federal troops. But I would hope 
that every American would also join in 
the great responsibility upon us all to 
end this repeated violence so that Fed- 
eral force is not necessary. But if it is 
necessary, we should use whatever Fed- 
eral troops are required to guarantee that 
not one single additional American will 
lose his life or suffer grave bodily harm 
in Alabama because of wanton violence 
perpetrated by duly constituted law en- 
forcement officers. The phrase “peace 
officer” has a ring of mockery today in 
Selma, Ala. 

But it is not only the State and local 
governments nor just the executive 
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branch that have a responsibility in this 
situation. The U.S. Congress has its own 
special duty. 

We must immediately declare by Fed- 
eral law that the U.S. Government will 
no longer tolerate any further interfer- 
ence with the right to vote. We should 
authorize the appointment of Federal 
voting registrars in areas where the local 
Officials are either unable or unwilling 
to apply the same registration procedures 
to both whites and Negroes. We need 
to abolish literacy tests where they are 
being used to arbitrarily deny the right 
to vote. Certainly such additional Fed- 
eral legislation must apply to State and 
local elections as did the Civil Rights 
Acts of 1957 and 1960. If last Sunday’s 
events in Selma demonstrate nothing, 
they showed to the country that it is at 
the State and local levels of government 
that the American principles of con- 
sent of the governed” and “equal pro- 
tection of the laws” is most flagrantly 
being denied. The No. 1 need in so 
many of our Southern communities is 
sheriffs who not only do not. themselves 
participate in unlawful violence against 
Negro Americans but who actually help 
enforce the laws. 

Though a strong and definite Federal 
voting registrar law is immediately need- 
ed, it seems to me that there is a further 
urgent task the Congress must address 
itself to. Just the passage of a Federal 
voting registrar bill will not necessarily 
halt the unrestrained violence against 
Negroes that has so long plagued the 
South. We must pass very clear and 
definite Federal laws that provide undis- 
puted Federal authority to guarantee the 
equal protection of the laws when local 
law enforcement has broken down. As 
I stated in the telegram that I read, I feel 
that section 333, title 10, of the United 
States Code, already provides that au- 
thority. But I feel that we should pass 
additional legislation which will state 
that authority in such clear terms that 
there will be neither hesitation nor doubt 
in future times if such events occur 
again. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never been quite 
moved to this extent before. I feel that 
I must begin from this moment on to 
repledge myself to move with every 
power in my command in urging every 
American to join with me in agreeing 
on this one simple goal. Now is the time 
for once and for all in America’s his- 
tory to make this a country in which the 
constitutional rights of the smallest and 
most insignificant American will be felt 
and regarded with the greatest honor. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have in- 
serted into the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks, some telegrams and 
editorials which demonstrate the rea- 
son, restraint, and sincerity of the many 
prominent people and organizations 
throughout the country that are urging 
the President to act in this crisis with- 
out further delay. 

Also. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 
inserted into the Recorp the text of sec- 
tion 333, title 10, United States Code. 

This telegram was sent to President 
Lyndon B. Johnson on March 9. 1965, 
from the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights. This group embraces all the 
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very many groups, including the 
churches and the labor unions, who are 
actively involved in the civil rights 
struggle: 

We urge the maximum use of Federal 
power to prevent further violence and to 
protect constitutional rights in Selma, Ala. 
We are outraged by the brutal, illegal sup- 
pression of the civil rights of American 
citizens in Alabama by the State and by the 
local governments of that area. We are 
confident you will utilize the full powers of 
your office to provide such additional Federal 
presence as will prevent further bloodshed 
in Alabama and the continued violation of 
the constitutional rights of the citizens of 
that State. 

We further urge you to send immediately 
to the Congress legislation which will guar- 
antee full voting rights to the harassed citi- 
zens of Selma and of every other county 
and State where American citizens are pre- 
vented from the free exercise of their right 
to register and to vote. 


A telegram sent this noon to President 
Johnson by all the members of the Mich- 
igan congressional delegation, both 
Democrats and Republicans: 

The following members of the Michigan 
delegation to Congress notify you of their 
support for the following statement issued 
by the Civil Rights Leadership Conference on 
Protection of Demonstrators in Selma, Ala. 

We urge the maximum use of Federal power 
to prevent further violence and to protect 
constitutional rights in Selma, Ala. We are 
outraged by the brutal, illegal suppression of 
the civil rights of American citizens in 
Alabama by the State and by the local gov- 
ernments of that area. We are confident 
you will utilize the full powers of your office 
to provide such additional Federal presence 
as will prevent further bloodshed in Alabama 
and the continued violation of the constitu- 
tional rights of the citizens of that State. 

We further urge you to send immediately 
to the Congress legislation which will guar- 
antee full voting rights to the harassed 
citizens of Selma and of every other county 
and State where American citizens are pre- 
vented from the free exercise of their right to 
register and to vote. 


The signers were: Senators Pat Mc- 
Namara, Democrat, and PHILIP A. Hart, 
Democrat; Democratic Representatives 
RAYMOND F. CLEVENGER, JOHN CONYERS, 
JR., CHARLES C. Diccs, JOHN D. DINGELL, 
BıLLIE S. FARNUM, WILLIAM D, FORD, 
MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, JOHN C, MACKIE, 
Lucien N. NEDZI, JAMES G. O'HARA, PAUL 
H. Topp, JR., Weston E. Vivian; and 
Republican Representatives WILLIAM S. 
BROOMFIELD, ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, 
CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, GERALD R. FORD, 
ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, JAMES Harvey, and 
EDWARD HUTCHINSON. 

A telegram sent to President Lyndon 

B. Johnson today by Mr. Walter P. Reu- 
ther, president of.the United Auto Work- 
ers of America; 
Americans of all religious faiths, of all 
political persuasions, and from every section 
of our Nation are deeply shocked and out- 
raged at the tragic events in Selma, Ala., 
and they look to the Federal Government as 
the only possible source to protect and guar- 
antee the exercise of constitutional rights, 
which is being denied and destroyed by the 
Dallas County law enforcement agents and 
the Alabama State troops under the direction 
of Governor George Wallace. 

Under these circumstances, Mr, President, 
I join in urging you to take immediate and 
appropriate steps including the use of Fed- 
eral marshals and troops if necessary, so 
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that the full exercise of constitutional rights 
including free assembly and free speech may 
be fully protected. 

Sunday’s spectacle of tear gas and night 
sticks, whips, and electric cattle prods used 
against defenseless citizens demonstrating to 
secure their constitutional right to register 
and vote as American citizens was an out- 
rage against all decency. This shameful bru- 
tality by law-enforcing agents makes a mock- 
ery of Americans’ concepts of justice and pro- 
vides effective ammunition to Communist 
propaganda and our enemies around the 
world who would weaken and destroy us. 

Mr. President, your prompt and decisive 
leadership in this crisis is imperative in 
demonstrating Americans’ fundamental al- 
legiance to the constitutional rights of all 
citizens, Prompt and decisive action on your 
part will moreover discourage the apostles 
of hatred, bigotry, and violence, who would 
divide America. It will give great encourage- 
ment and added strength to the many Amer- 
icans in the South who, like you and the vast 
majority of Americans, believe that every 
citizen has a moral and constitutional right 
to register and vote. 

I am confident that in this crisis, Mr. Pres- 
ident, you will act with the same conviction, 
courage, and compassion which has charac- 
terized your leadership and other periods of 
challenge. 


A telegram sent to President Lyndon 
B. Johnson on March 8, 1965, by Joseph 
L. Rauh, Jr., national vice chairman of 
Americans for Democratic Action. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Events in Selma have shocked entire Na- 
tion and far worse is threatened tomorrow. 
We plead with you to take prompt action. 
First, we urge that Federal marshals or troops 
protect marchers exercising their constitu- 
tional right of protest in Selma tomorrow. 
Second, we urge that voting registrar bill 
be sent to Congress immediately so that 
Alabama Negroes will know that help is com- 
ing. Without minimizing complexity of 
situation we must respectfully suggest that 
the absence of action now will bring further 
violence to the detriment of our Nation 
around the world. 

JosEPH L. RAUH, Jr., 
Vice Chairman, Americans for Demo- 
cratie Action. 


An editorial from the morning’s edition 

of the New York Times: 
INCIDENT AT SELMA 

The “bloody Sunday” in Selma, Ala., brings 
the moral and legal issues in that State once 
again to a point of crisis. 

The right of citizens to assemble peacefully 
and to petition their elected officials for re- 
dress of their grievances is as old as free gov- 
ernment and as plain as the Declaration of 
Independence, The State of Alabama has the 
responsibility to protect is citizens, both Ne- 
gro and white, in the exercise of that right. 

Gov. George C. Wallace has instead chosen 
to meet peaceful protest with armed force. 
By authorizing State troopers, sheriff's dep- 
uties and members of a volunteer posse to 
attack a group of private citizens, he has 
written another shameful page in his own 
record and in the history of Alabama. 

The scene in Selma resembled that in a 
police state. Heavily armed men attacked 
the marchers. “The first ten or twenty Ne- 
groes were swept to the ground screaming, 
arms and legs flying.” Tear gas was used. 
“Fifteen or twenty nightsticks could be seen 
through the gas, flailing at the heads of the 
marchers.” The hurried rout went on. 
“Four or five women lay on the grass strip 
where the troopers had knocked them down.” 
Witnesses “said they saw possemen using 
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whips on the fleeing Negroes as they recrossed 
the bridge.” 

If this is described as law enforcement, it 
is misnamed. It is nothing more nor less 
than race-conscious officialdom run amuck. 
It d not only the State of Alabama 
but every citizen of the country in which it 
can happen, 


An editorial from this morning’s edi- 

tion of the Washington Post: 
OUTRAGE AT SELMA 

The news from Selma, Ala., where police 
beat and mauled and gassed unarmed, help- 
less and unoffending citizens will shock and 
alarm the whole Nation. It is simply in- 
conceivable that in this day and age, the 
Police who have sworn to uphold the law and 
protect the citizenry could resort, instead, to 
violent attacks upon them. 

Decent citizens will weep for the wronged 
and persecuted demonstrators, for the decent 
citizens of Alabama who must recoil in hor- 
ror from the spectacle of sadism, for the good 
name of the Nation before the world. This 
brutality is the inevitable result of the intol- 
erance fostered by an infamous State govern- 
ment that is without conscience or morals. 

The situation calls for more than mere re- 
proach and anguish, but it is not easy to say 
what can be done to prevent the repetition 
of this scandalous misuse of police power. 
Congress, as a beginning, must promptly 
pass legislation that will put into Federal 
hands the registration of voters that the Ala- 
bama authorities will continue to obstruct 
as long as they have any discretion, At least, 
such legislation will put beyond contest the 
rights that the Negro citizens have been 
trying to gain by demonstration. 


The text of section 33, title 10, United 
States Code: 

INTERFERENCE WITH STATE AND FEDERAL LAW 

The President, by using the militia or the 
armed forces, or both, or by any other means, 
shall take such measures as he considers 
necessary to suppress, in a State, any insur- 
rection, domestic violence, unlawful com- 
bination, or conspiracy, if it— 

(1) so hinders the execution of the laws 
of that State, and of the United States with- 
in the State, that any part or class of its 
people is deprived of a right, privilege, im- 
munity, or protection named in the Consti- 
tution and secured by law, and the consti- 
tuted authorities of that State are unable, 
fail, or refuse to protect that right, privilege, 
or immunity, or to give that protection; or 

(2) opposes or obstructs the execution of 
the laws of the United States or impedes the 
course of justice under those laws. In any 
situation covered by clause (1), the State 
shall be considered to have denied the equal 


protection of the laws secured by the Con- 
stitution. 


Mr.ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Epwarps] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today with a great sense 
of shame for our country. At a time 
when we are sending marines into South 
Vietnam to protect that country from the 


night of dictatorship, we have a tyrant 


in our own country willing to use the 
most brutal means to deny citizens the 
right to vote. It is shocking and humili- 
ating and can no longer be tolerated. 
There is no reasonable conclusion other 
than that the vicious brutality of the 
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police in Selma was undertaken by orders 
of the Governor. If this is not true, the 
Governor should say so. If he cannot 
control the actions of his own police 
officers, he should ask for Federal help. 
Governor Wallace is an attorney and he 
knows that citizens have a right to 
demonstrate peacefully. He has ap- 
parently chosen to insult and to provoke 
the U.S, Government. If he continues to 
govern his State as though it were a pri- 
vate barony where the writ of the Con- 
stitution does not extend, he must be 
taught by this Government that the 
State of Alabama is one of the 50 States. 
He must be taught that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment will protect its citizens in the 
State of Alabama in the exercise of those 
rights which this Government guaran- 
tees. 

I understand that the Governor was up 
most of last night. I hope in those night 
hours he felt some shame for what he 
had done. If no shame visited him then 
I hope, at least, that he realized that this 
country will not tolerate flagrant con- 
tempt of the law and the Constitution 
by any person even though he be a Gov- 
ernor. Before I conclude these brief re- 
marks, I would like to commend the 
Reverend Martin Luther King, the cou- 
rageous Americans of Negro descent of 
Alabama, the members of the clergy and 
the other brave people who have 
journeyed to Selma today to make com- 
mon cause with their fellow citizens. 

I have been in Mississippi and I have 
been in Selma, Ala., and I know there 
are many white people in the South who 
do not believe as I do about the equal 
worth of all people. I do not ask George 
Wallace to believe as I do but I think this 
body can do no less than demand of him 
that he respect the laws of this country. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ADDABBO]. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in protesting against 
the indignities and brutalities being 
heaped upon American citizens by other 
American citizens in Alabama. It is al- 
most unbelievable that this kind of treat- 
ment can be meted out today, upon the 
orders of a State Governor. The bull- 
whips and clubs smack of the days of 
slavery, and every American citizen 
should feel shame that his fellow man is 
capable of doing what has been done 
and, apparently, what will be continued 
in Alabama unless immediate and force- 
ful action is taken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Constitution of the United States 
guarantees to every American citizen the 
same rights—no distinction is made be- 
tween races, religions, or creeds. It is 
our duty to insure that every citizen may 
exercise his privileges of citizenship 
without fear of or actually experiencing 
bodily harm. The Negroes of Selma, 
Ala., have chosen to exercise the privi- 
lege of registering to vote, and the State 
powers that be have chosen to deny 
that right at any cost. Not only is the 
individual Negro citizen in Alabama suf- 
fering but the image of the United States 
is suffering at home and abroad. 

In my opinion, when protection of the 
law is denied by a State or subdivision 
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thereof, then it becomes the duty of the 
United States to step in and protect the 
citizenry. The police power in the State 
of Alabama has been turned against its 
citizens because these citizens choose to 
exercise their constitutional rights—they 
must be protected. 

It is crystal-clear that, under the pres- 
ent system, the right to vote will be 
denied the vast majority of the Negro 
citizens of Alabama, regardless of their 
education, intelligence, and so forth. 
This is true also for many other areas in 
this Nation. Additional legislation is 
the answer and the only answer. Iama 
cosponsor, in this Congress, of a bill to 
further secure the right to vote, free 
from discrimination on account of race 
or color, through the establishment of a 
Federal Voting, Registration, and Elec- 
tions Commission. Obviously, this leg- 
islation is essential, and I call upon my 
colleagues to get on with the job with- 
out further delay. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
STRATTON]. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Conyers] on his remarks this 
afternoon and express my desire to join 
with him in the telegram that he referred 
to and also join with him in his call for 
new legislation. I think the situation in 
Alabama is a disgrace to the country. We 
must move now, not only with telegrams 
and with legislation. I feel personally 
very strongly that there must also be real 
Federal intervention in Alabama. There 
is a real question whether a Republican 
form of government exists in Alabama 
and under the Constitution clearly the 
Federal Government has a right to pro- 
tect law and order in a State where con- 
ditions of that sort exist. 

I think the gentleman made a very 
significant point in saying merely to pass 
new laws will not suffice to meet this 
problem. There must also be some en- 
forcement of these laws, and this is what 
we do not have today in Alabama. We 
passed a law last year in the civil rights 
bill. But there has been foot dragging 
and evasion of that law. Even if we had 
a Federal registrar bill enacted into law 
today or tomorrow, there would still be 
efforts to drag feet on that kind of leg- 
islation in Alabama. That is why I say 
we do need a Federal presence there, so 
as to insure that the laws we pass here 
are carried out equally in every one of 
the 50 States of the Union. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Michigan and to com- 
pliment him for the position he has 
taken in the House today. I also would 
like to indicate that I agree to associate 
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myself with the telegram he plans to 
send to the President of the United 
States. I hope other colleagues will join 
with him. 

Mr. Speaker, as the House of Repre- 
sentatives meets today, our country faces 
a challenge to the democratic process. 
The challenge has been issued by those 
who defy the constitutional rights of Ne- 
gro citizens in Selma, Ala., and other 
cities in the United States. At this hour, 
ministers, priests, rabbis, doctors, and 
others have joined the Reverend Dr. 
Martin Luther King in the 50-mile pro- 
test march from Selma to the State capi- 
tol at Montgomery, Ala. 

It is fitting that in this Chamber of 
democracy in action, Representatives 
have expressed their concern for the pro- 
tection and safety of those who have 
chosen to march in protest against the 
bloody and inhumane assaults which 
have occurred in Selma. The incidents 
of yesterday were shocking, disgraceful, 
and incompatible with the ideals of a 
civilized society. Tear gas, whips, and 
clubs have been commonplace and their 
use is reported in our newspapers with 
a frequency which is befitting a totalitar- 
ian state. 

The Federal Government’s responsi- 
bility is quite clear—when the people of 
any State resort to lawlessness and State 
and local officials fail to maintain law 
and order, the Federal Government must 
meet that responsibility quickly and 
forcefully. What is at stake is not the 
respective races—but our Nation. As de- 
cent Americans, yes, as decent human 
beings, with our deeply rooted religious 
faith, we must continue the fight against 
prejudice and discrimination We must 
not waver in our commitment to achieve 
human rights for every American citizen. 

I have always believed that the civil 
rights problem was not confined to the 
ery for justice from 20 million Americans 
who happen to be Negro. 

Partly due to the fact that an under- 
standing of civil rights involves some 
knowledge of constitutional law, there is 
a good deal of confusion as to what the 
term “civil rights” means. 

The law dictionary defines the term 
“civil rights” as the “rights of citizen- 
ship,” which we can readily agree is too 
narrow a definition. Actually, a better 
definition would be “federally protected 
rights” for they are the rights protected 
by our Federal Constitution and guaran- 
teed to all persons. Indeed, the 14th 
amendment was adopted to reverse the 
ruling in the Dred Scott decision which 
held that Negroes were not citizens. 

The cry for justice has been loud and 
long and frequently voiced in pursuit 
of the rights of man—the rights of 
citizens under the supreme law of the 
land—and against man’s inhumanity to 
man. 

I do not know when I first heard the 
cry for justice, but I heard it a long time 
ago when I was a young boy on the lower 
east side of New York. From the pages 
of my history books in school I heard the 
ery for justice of the colonists against 
the tyranny of the Kings of England 
to which Thomas Jefferson responded 
with the Declaration of Independence. 
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I heard the cry for justice from the 
Negro slaves through the first half of 
the 19th century—to which Abraham 
Lincoln responded with the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 

“Give me your tired, your tempest 
torn, yearning to be free,” is the answer 
engraved on the Statue of Liberty to the 
cries for justice which came from over- 
seas. We opened wide our gates—first 
came the Irish after the potato famine 
in the middle of the century; then the 
Germans, the Italians, the Greeks, the 
Central Europeans, and, at the turn of 
the century, the Jews came following 
the pogroms in Russia. Each group in 
turn was heard to cry for justice because 
of bias, prejudice, and a violation of 
their civil rights. 

I heard the cry for justice from the 
sweatshop worker when I was a teen- 
ager, and I heard the cry for justice of 
the clerks in the 5-and-10-cent stores 
who could not afford to buy a 10-cent 
item out of a weekly salary of $5 while 
I attended law school. 

What about the cry for justice of the 
Negro since the Civil War? 

The vast majority of all Americans 
believe that one God created us all and 
believe in the supreme law of our land 
“that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable Rights * * *.” 

Yet for 100 years laws have been en- 
acted—the Supreme Court has been 
called upon to interpret them—all be- 
cause a minority of our people refuse 
to accept the mandate of our Constitu- 
tion and have not yet heard the cry for 
justice. 

The cry for justice from Selma, Ala., 
is loud and clear. 

In the State of Alabama not only the 
divine law but also the supreme law 
of the land is perverted into a device 
for repression and terror. Because this 
perversion threatens each of us, the 
struggle for human rights in Selma is 
the only defense for the preservation of 
human rights everywhere. 

That is why what is happening in the 
State of Alabama is both shocking and 
tragic, and of vital concern to every 
American—in the North, in the West, 
in the East, and in the South, In Ala- 
bama, in the true traditions of a fascist 
state, the law becomes an instrument to 
aid the lawbreaker in injuring the law 
abider. What does an Alabama official 
or law-enforcement officer mean when 
he appeals for law and order? 

Our civil rights are the lifeblood of 
our freedom. A denial of a civil right 
is a curtailment of a freedom. That is 
why I call upon all citizens who value 
their freedom—who value their consti- 
tutional rights—to listen to the cry for 
justice from Selma, Ala. 

Mr, ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
archives of the civil rights movements 
are already filled with reports of violent 
days and brutal nights. All too well we 
know of murders and beatings and the 
hate that brings them about. But to 
know this story is not to become used to 
it. To be aware of past tragedy is not 
to become insensitive to present chaos. 
Each time men are brutally punished in 
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their courageous quest for freedom and 
justice, we must respond with undimin- 
ished outrage. And so it should be with 
recent events in Selma, Ala. 

The exercise of terror on Sunday vio- 
lates our conscience and offends our 
ideals. But it should not dampen our 
spirits. At this very moment, men and 
women and children who were beaten 
and bruised and whipped are rising again 
and marching again. I think we would 
all do well to pause and reflect on the 
courage of such action. If spirit can per- 
severe under these conditions, then surely 
there is great hope in this Republic. 

But there is pain and dishonor as well. 
And it cannot go unacknowledged. We 
can be sympathetic bystanders to the 
crowds whose courageous actions uplift 
us all. But we cannot be bystanders to 
the violence and brutality that is in- 
flicted upon them. 

If we cannot ourselves march to Mont- 
gomery, we can express our spirit of 
community with those who do. There 
are many ways for us to do so. 

One such way, of course, is by our 
statements here in the House—the forum 
of democracy. Another way—far more 
important because it is far more ef- 
fective—would be the passage of strong 
legislation to end all voting discrimina- 
tion. Such legislation must be passed 
now, and without any delay. And, most 
certainly, without any compromises to 
those forces who are brutalizing our citi- 
zens and shaming our democracy. As a 
lawyer, I can understand the importance 
of care and prudence in drafting legisla- 
tion. We must make sure there are no 
loopholes which will be seized by those 
who seek to thwart our purpose. But as 
a citizen and a Member of Congress I 
must register my strongest desire for 
swift action, here and now. 

Still another expression of our sup- 
port can come in the area of protection. 
Those who are literally putting their 
lives on the line can look at us and say, 
“Thank you for your kind words, but we 
are being whipped and gassed. Words 
are not helping us much.” Well, we have 
to answer that argument. And I think 
we must be prepared to urge the execu- 
tive branch to consider offering Federal 
protection against an all too likely repe- 
tition of the violence and brutality that 
so shocked us last Sunday. Authority 
for such action exists—title 10, section 
333 of United States Code and section 
902 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Beneath the violence and brutality of 
recent events in Selma, there lies a more 
permanently disturbing disorder: Amer- 
ican citizens are being refused their in- 
herent right to vote. This is intolerable. 
Those authorities who sanction or even 
order the violent obstruction of such 
rights ought to be served notice that their 
behavior will not be tolerated. Early to- 
day I urged that the President close all 
military establishments in the State of 
Alabama. Such action is sanctioned by 
morality and prescribed by justice. It is 
unreasonable for the Federal Govern- 
ment to bolster the economy and fatten 
the purses of officials and local govern- 
ments who disobey our laws and victimize 
our citizens. 
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The Congress of the United States 
must be as vigilant in the protection of 
civil rights as the marchers are coura- 
geous in their quest for freedom. We 
must consider all necessary measures 
when they are needed, but preferably be- 
fore they are needed. We must consider 
voters’ rights legislation. We must con- 
sider implementing title 6 of the Civil 
Rights Act. We must consider measures 
to reduce representation of those States 
which deprive some of their citizens of 
the right to vote. 

The civil rights movement cannot real- 
ly be shifted from the streets to the stat- 
utes or from the statutes to the courts. 
For the civil rights movement occupies 
all these places at once. Our job in Con- 
gress is different from the job of civil 
rights workers and leaders. But our 
goals are the same. To meet our obliga- 
tions, the Congress must be as forthright 
in its way as those that are whipped and 
beaten and gassed in Selma. We can do 
no less and still feel that we are ad- 
equately serving this country and its 
citizens. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GILBERT]. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker I am 
shocked at recent incidents in Selma, 
Ala. The brutal way that peaceful 
demonstrations by American citizens 
were broken up last Sunday once again 
points out the urgency of the moral and 
legal issues in Alabama. These Ameri- 
cans, both Negro and white, were ex- 
ercising their constitutional right to 
protest injustice. The Governor and 
other Alabama officials have deliberately 
created an atmosphere of intimidation 
and fear in an attempt to discourage the 
lawful assembly and peaceful expression 
of their grievances. They have every 
right to assemble peacefully, and the 
State of Alabama has the responsibility 
and moral obligation to provide for their 
protection. 

The use of tear gas, whips, night- 
sticks, the beating of marchers—these 
present a shameful picture of a “police 
state” and it is a disgrace to our whole 
country. 

I urge my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives to join me in protesting 
this outrageous display of racial bigotry 
and outright deprivation of freedom and 
constitutional rights. I renew my re- 
quest for Federal voter registration leg- 
islation to end the fraudulent device of 
the literacy test now being used to pre- 
vent American citzens from voting. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Justice De- 
partment to use every means at its dis- 
posal to protect the rights of the people 
of Selma. We must act to provide pro- 
tection to our citizens and to assure them 
the justice and freedom that is right- 
fully theirs. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman from Michigan 
for yielding. Yesterday the newspapers 
of the Nation—and those of the world— 
carried photographs and stories of an 
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event which would do credit to any po- 
lice state in the world. Although I have 
long been acquainted with the endless 
list of brutalities practiced by what is 
euphemistically termed “law enforce- 
ment officers,” I could hardly believe my 
eyes and ears at this latest development 
in Selma when so-called law enforce- 
ment officers terrorized, clubbed, 
whipped, and tear-gassed unarmed citi- 
zens off the public streets and highway. 
Helmeted, gas masked, mounted ruffians 
injured and terrorized men and women 
defenseless in everything except the jus- 
tice of their cause—and all, under the 
guise of “preserving the public safety.” 

I ask, Mr. Speaker, was it preserving 
the public safety to gas American citi- 
zens kneeling in prayer? Was it pre- 
serving the public safety to club and 
whip stumbling and panicked men and 
women fleeing for the safety of their 
homes? Was it preserving the public 
safety to order still other citizens, not 
participating in the march, off the pub- 
lic streets—simply because their skins 
were dark? Everyone knows that it was 
in fact an exercise in oppression. Every- 
one knows, and yet the Justice Depart- 
ment announces it will investigate—in- 
vestigate, if you will—whether unnec- 
essary force was used by law officers and 
others. 

Is this the whole authority of the U.S. 
Government? Is this the whole author- 
ity of a Government which can, at one 
moment, dispatch 3,500 marines to a 
foreign land, ostensibly to preserve the 
peace and freedom of a people who have 
shown a remarkable disinterest in being 
thus saved, but a Government which can- 
not, on the other hand, save its own citi- 
zens from the tyranny practiced at 
home? Is this the U.S. Government 
which dares the armed might of danger- 
ous and powerful enemies abroad, but 
surrenders to storm troopers armed with 
tear gas and billy clubs? To say so is an 
offense against all sense and reason, 

Now a man who was recently honored 
in the capitals of the world—a man 
whose name will reside in history along- 
side those of other great men and Nobel 
Peace Prize winners such as Albert 
Schweitzer, Lester Pearson, Dag Ham- 
marskjold, Teddy Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson, Ralph Bunche, and innumerable 
others to whom we pay homage—this 
American who symbolizes the ideal of 
America itself—has been forced to ex- 
press disillusionment in his own Govern- 
ment which claims to be unable to pro- 
tect its citizens in the exercise of their 
constitutional rights. It seems to me this 
brings shame upon all of us. 

Two Presidents, in very recent years, 
have so eloquently proclaimed we will 
defend freedom in any part of the 
world. 

What is freedom, Mr. Speaker? Is it 
not, at the very least, the right of the 
governed to have a voice about those who 
govern them? Yet citizens of certain 
of our States are denied not only this, 
but—now—even the right to protest 
their “exclusion” from this most sacred 
democratic process. Can we really say 
we are helpless to enforce their rights 
now? Ifso, are we not then really saying 
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that the most powerful nation on 
earth—self-styled defender of freedom 
around the globe—has abandoned its own 
citizens to the depredations of backyard 
despots. 

Mr. Speaker, less than 2 years ago the 
city of Washington accommodated 200,- 
000 citizens gathered to exercise their 
constitutionally protected right to peace- 
ably assemble and petition their Govern- 
ment for redress of grievances. If the 
city of Washington and its law enforce- 
ment officers can preserve the peace while 
permitting such a legal assembly of 200,- 
000, why cannot the State of Alabama 
do the same for less than 1,000—far less, 
in fact, than one two-hundredths of that 
200,000? Are the so-called law enforce- 
ment officers of the State of Alabama 
such that they cannot do for 400 to 600 
people what the law enforcement officers 
of a city did for 200,000? Is not the Ala- 
bama Governor saying, in effect, that his 
State troopers are too inept and bungling 
to protect a small group of citizens in 
exercising a constitutional right? If so, 
does not the Federal Government have a 
duty and right to send in troops which 
will, in fact, preserve the public safety? 

One of the most disturbing pictures on 
television and in the press was of an FBI 
agent at one of the scenes of violence 
taking pictures. In preceding months 
and years when similar violence has oc- 
curred in Mississippi or Alabama or other 
places, and requests have been made for 
action by the FBI, we have been repeat- 
edly told that the FBI is an investigative 
agency and therefore cannot take action. 
May I ask, Mr. Speaker, if a FBI agent 
were at a bank where a robbery was tak- 
ing place, would he stand by and say we 
are only an investigative agency and can- 
not take action? This hardly seems 
likely. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROSENTHAL] has already cited two places 
in the United States Code and as I un- 
derstand it there are at least two Federal 
statutes which authorize a great deal 
more than “investigation.” I refer to 
sections 241 and 242, title 18, of the 
United States Code which provide as 
follows: 

If two or more persons conspire to injure, 
oppress, threaten or intimidate any citizen 
in the free exercise or enjoyment of any 
right or privilege secured to him by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States, 
or because of his having so exercised the 
same * * * they shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
ten years or both. 


And— 


Whoever, under color of any law, statute, 
ordinance, regulation, or custom, willfully 
subjects, or causes to be subjected, any in- 
habitant of any State, Territory, or District 
to the deprivation of any rights, privileges 
or immunities secured or protected by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States, 
or to different punishments, pains or penal- 
ties, on account of such inhabitant being 
an alien, or by reason of his color, or race, 
than are prescribed for the punishment of 
citizens, shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. 


I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that every 
Alabama official who participated in 
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Sunday’s revolting episode could be in- 
dicted on either or both of these stat- 
utes—and without any more evidence 
necessary than that which the eyes of 
the whole world have seen. 

I would like to join the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Conyers], in the 
telegram being sent to the President and 
other requests he has made for action. 

Can we be reminded of some of the 
words which President Kennedy would 
have given on that fateful November 22 
day if he had lived: 

It should be clear by now that a nation 
can be no stronger abroad than she is at 
home. Only an America which practices 
what it preaches about equal rights and so- 
cial justice will be respected by those whose 
choice affects our future. 


Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to me that the lesson 
for us in Congress to learn from the 
tragic events in Selma, Ala., in recent 
days is that despite our best efforts, the 
legislation which we have enacted has 
not been effective in securing the rights 
of all American citizens. 

I am convinced that the President of 
the United States, the Attorney General, 
and the leadership of this House are 
dedicated to the cause of freedom, lib- 
erty, and rights of all our citizens. 

I am further convinced that the fail- 
ure of this Congress to secure those 
rights effectively is one which can be 
remedied. 

It seems to me that the decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court rendered yester- 
day in the Louisiana voting case, com- 
bined with a system of Federal voting 
registrars where needed and other nec- 
essary steps to secure rights and to pro- 
tect our citizens in the exercise of those 
rights, form the basis for effective leg- 
islative action, upon recommendation of 
the President and with the support of 
both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope and expect that 
within the next few days we will receive 
from the President a message on the 
subject of civil rights and legislation to 
carry out the objectives which we all 
must seek. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we should real- 
ize that this is an emergency requiring 
high priority legislation. As important 
as the special legislative interests of each 
of us may be, this is more important 
than any of them. The utmost priority 
should be given to legislation to protect 
voting rights. I hope each Member will 
direct his efforts to carrying out the 
great objectives set forth in our Bill of 
Rights. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan for yielding. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Michigan for yield- 
ing and I wish to commend him for his 
brilliant leadership in the few weeks that 
he has been in Congress. Further, Mr. 
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Speaker, I wish to associate myself with 
the remarks which the gentleman has 
made, including the telegram which he 
has indicated he will address to the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I, along with others, was 
indeed shocked when I also saw pictures 
the other day in the Evening Star, and 
the one in particular which I think most 
of us have seen, concerning the brutal 
treatment by the State troopers of the 
marchers. At first glance it seemed to 
me it was something which had occurred 
in Vietnam. But upon reading the ar- 
ticle I discovered that it was something 
which had occurred in our own country 
and in a sister State. 

Mr. Speaker, it called to my attention 
some of the statements that were made 
when some of us were on a recent trip 
to Selma in which the public officials 
there were wailing because they said the 
newspapers were printing only one side 
of the story and giving only those pic- 
tures which indicated brutality on the 
part of southern law enforcement of- 
ficials. It occurred to me that in view 
of the fact there are many very strong 
southern newspapers and certainly many 
newspaper reporters and photographers 
on the staffs of these southern news- 
papers who are much closer to the sit- 
uation, it is remarkable that they have 
not thus far brought one bit of evidence 
or a photograph which indicates brutal- 
ity or violence on the part of those in- 
dividuals fighting for civil rights. Cer- 
tainly, they have all of the facilities, 
however, available to them, to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that we should 
not forget what the situation is all about 
at the present time. The facts are very 
simple. Selma, Ala., is in the center of 
the so-called “black belt” counties of 
Alabama. The Negroes in many of these 
counties outnumber the whites. Yet in 
this particular county, in Dallas County, 
where Negroes outnumber the whites, less 
than 1 percent of its voters are Negroes. 
Wilcox County, with a 78-percent Negro 
population, has never had a Negro voter 
and its power structure brags that it 
never will. Similar conditions exist in 
other counties, including Greene, Macon, 
Hale, Marengo, and many other counties 
of Alabama. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue of literacy has 
also been raised.’ ‘This is a false issue on 
its face. Why should a county with a 
low literacy rate, a low school effort, re- 
quire one of the most sophisticated and 
intellectual voting requirements of any 
place in the world? 

It is also a lie because college grad- 
uates, schoolteachers, and professionals 
cannot pass the tests that they have used 
in Alabama. This points to the real 
reason Negroes and poor whites will 
never become better educated unless 
Negroes who constitute the majority in 
these counties become registered and 
vote for their own school boards, their 
own city, county, and Federal officials, 
and especially their own sheriff, whose 
billy club is more powerful than the FBI 
and the Constitution in the “black belt.” 

The right to vote is the key to settling 
race conflicts in the Deep South. Its 
denial, by devious techniques, economic 
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reprisals, harassment, intimidation, and 
even murder, has led ordinary people to 
demonstrate and march for their con- 
stitutional rights. And there are not 
enough billy clubs, fire hoses, paddy 
wagons, and police dogs to stem the tide 
of good people yearning for freedom and 
human dignity. 

But this is not their fight exclusively. 
When Big Jim Clark clubbed Mrs. Annie 
Lee Cooper in the breasts with his billy 
club he degraded law enforcement in our 
country and the sanctity of American 
womanhood. 

When Governor Wallace ordered State 
troopers to gas, beat, and chase Ameri- 
can citizens peacefully marching to their 
State capitol he struck at all of us, our 
liberties and our security; and he em- 
barrassed our country, pledged as we are 
to provide the moral leadership for the 
free peoples of the world. 

Able legal minds agree that the 1st and 
14th amendments are daily being vio- 
lated in Alabama. Federal action is not 
only warranted but if delayed can help 
to create worse conditions, if such there 
be. I join others in urging our Presi- 
dent, who has the will and capacity, to 
act. I also urge this Congress to pass a 
stronger voting law and to proceed in 
accordance with the Constitution to re- 
duce the congressional representation of 
Alabama and Mississippi until such time 
that every citizen in these States is per- 
mitted to register. 

This is no time for fancy phrases and 
political expediency. We must cut 
through the sophistry to the real sub- 
stance of a Constitution which guaran- 
tees equal protection of the laws in a 
country which is fighting for morality in 
all parts of the world. 

And we must reaffirm, if we would be 
strong, our religious commitment to the 
essential dignity and equality of all men 
under God—yes, even in Alabama. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. DADDARIO. All Americans must 
be aware of the fact that what has taken 
place in Selma over the last weekend is 
a challenge to the Nation. I commend 
the gentleman from Michigan for the 
moving statement’ he has made, and I 
join him in all that he has said and in 
the telegram which he has prepared to 
send to the President, Lyndon Johnson. 

When Americans cannot meet in 
peaceful assembly, when they cannot 
travel from one community to another, 
a sad day indeed has fallen on all of us 
because these are tactics of a police state 
which have been used time and time 
again in many places throughout the 
world. They are places to which we have 
pointed with sadness and regret, that in 
those places people should not be able to 
employ their individual rights to ac- 
complish their purposes. 

I join the gentleman from Michigan. 
I believe, with him, this is a day which 
we should not let pass until all Ameri- 
cans can, as he has very well put it, be 
treated on the same basis as any others, 
e of their stature or position in 
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I therefore join in the protest against 
the vicious and indefensible repression 
of the attempted civil rights procession 
in Alabama. 

The State police acted under orders 
from their Governor to use whatever 
force was necessary to break up this 
peaceful demonstration. The result was 
approximately 35 American citizens 
treated at hospitals. 

The Nation has appealed to the con- 
science of the Alabama Governor and 
has been repelled by nightsticks and 
tear gas. It must appeal to the law—to 
the conscience of those Alabama people 
who find their reputation sullied by the 
ignorant and unconcerned, and who rec- 
ognize the rights and entitlement of all 
our people. 

The United States has the full author- 
ity to insist that these constitutional 
rights be observed and respected—an 
authority that was strengthened by the 
Supreme Court in its decisions Monday. 
Those decisions underlined the impor- 
tance of the grievances that are being 
expressed in Southern States, 

We have seen in recent years, a grow- 
ing tide of discontent, often sparked by 
violence when it has been met with re- 
pression. These signs have been marked 
and pointed out. Progress has been made 
in removing discrimination, but in a hard 
core of resistance, a few individuals and 
a few States have welcomed the measures 
that brought violence. 

This is not an issue that should be 
looked at as white or Negro, as southern- 
er or northerner. It demands our respect 
for the qualities of American citizenship 
to which all are entitled—and it demands 
insistence on those rights. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I join the gentleman from 
Michigan and my colleagues who are 
protesting the action of the State and 
also the authorities in Selma, Ala., last 
week. I notice the American public is 
Shocked and ashamed. We have seen 
visual evidence in the photographs and 
on television of what took place. 

It is my opinion that this is the most 
cowardly act ever to take place in the 
annals of American history. 

I am more than pleased to see this 
large number of Congressmen standing 
today to protest with the gentleman from 
Michigan. It is high time that the 
Federal Government do something on 
this matter. We passed legislation last 
year that we thought was going to pro- 
tect the Negro throughout the Nation, 
but the Civil Rights Act was not suffi- 
cient, and the President should come 
forth immediately with new legislation. 

I urge that the Justice Department or 
whatever department we must have to 
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remedy this situation send representa- 
tives into Selma or other areas where 
similar incidents occur, in order that 
American citizens, regardless of what 
color, race, or creed they may be, shall 
be protected. 

I join with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan in all of his endeavors, and con- 
gratulate him. I wish to add my name 
to the message the gentleman intends to 
send to the administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received a number 
of telegrams with regard to this matter, 
and I insert them in the Recorp at this 
point. They are as follows: 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 
March 9, 1965. 
Congressman THOMAS P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Dran SR: An urgent request for you to act 
to protect Selma marchers and to see that 
all us citizens be allowed their right to vote. 
Gustave M. SOLOMONS. 
OLIīvIaA M. SOLOMONS. 
LILLIAN M. STEAD. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 
March 8, 1965. 

Representative James O'NEILL, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Selma situation deplorable and appalling. 
We urge Federal intervention to support 
Negroes seeking voting rights. 

Ep AND JANE PONCUS. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
March 9, 1965. 
Congressman THOMAS P. O'NEILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please, please urge immediate Federal pro- 
tection of Negro-Americans seeking their 
rights in Selma, 

Dr. RALPH BAIERLEIN. 
Boston, Mass., 
March 8, 1965. 
THomas P, O'NEILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Shocked by Sunday’s brutal attack on Ne- 
gro Americans in Selma, Ala. Urge immedi- 
ate intervention. 

PAULINE SWIFT, 
Boston, Mass 
March 9, 1965. 
Tuomas P. O'NEILL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge you to stand on the floor of the House 
of Representatives today to protest wanton 
brutality by State troopers and sheriffs depu- 
ties in Selma, Ala., and further, to request 
immediate Federal intervention and protec- 
tion for Negro citizens and civil rights 
workers, 

Boston FRIENDS OF THE STUDENT NON- 


Boston, Mass., 
March 9, 1965. 
Tuomas P. O'NEIL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.G.: 

Urge your immediate and vigorous action 
on behalf of Federal protection against police 
brutality for Negroes seeking to register in 
Alabama. 

LOIS GREENWOOD. 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York 
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Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, the 
events of Sunday in Selma, Ala., have 
served once again to remind us that the 
enemies of democracy are not all over- 
seas. 

Gov. George Wallace’s brutal use of 
State troopers to break up a peaceful 
march is clear and simple totalitarian- 
ism, reminiscent of Hitler, Stalin, and 
Mussolini. 

This Nation is one and indivisible—it 
can no longer tolerate petty tyrants abus- 
ing the basic human rights of our free 
citizens. 

It is clear that the only answer to the 
dwindling group of racist demagogs 
still in public office lies in the power of 
each and every citizen to register and 
vote. Universal suffrage provides the 
best hope for removing once and for all 
the blight of bigotry, brutality, oppres- 
sion, and discrimination from official 
places in our national life. More than 
ever, this Congress and this administra- 
tion face today the moral imperative of 
assuring that legislation is passed 
promptly removing every roadblock and 
every inhibition on the right of all quali- 
fied Americans to register and vote in 
Federal, State, and local elections. Every 
day lost is a drain on our national effec- 
tiveness, and a blot on our national 
honor. 

The wave of shock, horror, and dismay 
which all Americans have felt, has been 
echoed not only from every civilized na- 
tion around the world, but also from re- 
spected community and business leaders 
in Selma, and elsewhere in Alabama. I 
have learned today that many respon- 
sible moderate leaders in Selma and else- 
where in Alabama who share the na- 
tional sense of outrage and shame at the 
behavior of their Governor, have at- 
tempted to communicate with Governor 
Wallace to express their insistence that 
the Governor finally disavow the tactics 
of the tyrant and the despot, and bring 
back law and order, and domestic tran- 
quility to the Alabama scene. The Gov- 
ernor has been incommunicado and un- 
available to all in the Alabama com- 
munity who have sought to communi- 
cate with him. 

Governor Wallace is unabashedly pan- 
dering to the irresponsible know-noth- 
ings on the fringes of Southern life who 
wish to lead the South back in history 
down the long, dark road of frustra- 
tion, bitterness, futility, and despair. 

I would like to enter in the Record the 
following editorials from today's issue of 
the New York Times, New York Herald 
Tribune, and the Washington Post: 
[From the New York Times, Mar. 9, 1965] 

INCIDENT AT SELMA 

The bloody Sunday in Selma, Ala., brings 
the moral and legal issues in that State 
once again to a point of crisis. 

The right of citizens to assemble peace- 
fully and to petition their elected officials for 
redress of their grievances is as old as free 
government and as plain as the Declaration 
of Independence. The State of Alabama has 
the responsibility to protect its citizens, both 
Negro and white, in the exercise of that 
right. 

Gov, George C. Wallace has instead chosen 
to meet peaceful protest with armed force. 
By authorizing State troopers, sheriff’s depu- 
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ties, and members of a volunteer posse to 
attack a group of private citizens, he has 
written another shameful page in his own 
record and in the history of Alabama. 

The scene in Selma resembled that in a 
police state. Heavily armed men attacked 
the marchers. The first 10 or 20 
Negroes were swept to the ground scream- 
ing, arms and legs flying. Tear gas was 
used. Fifteen or twenty nightsticks could 
be seen through the gas, flailing at the heads 
of the marchers. The hurried rout went 
on. Four or five women lay on the grass 
strip where the troopers had knocked them 
down. Witnesses said they saw possemen 
using whips on the fleeing Negroes as they 
recrossed the bridge. 

If this is described as law enforcement, it 
is misnamed. It is nothing more nor less 
than race-conscious officialdom run amuck. 
It disgraces not only the State of Alabama 
but every citizen of the country in which 
it can happen. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Mar. 9, 1965] 


WALLACE CROSSES THE RUBICON 


The river was the Alabama and Governor 
Wallace was nowhere near. But it was in fact 
his Rubicon, and he crossed it. By the stu- 
pid brutality used to break up a peaceful 
march from Selma to the State capital, the 
voter registration practices of Alabama were 
indicted before the American people as they 
could have been in no other way, and the 
eventual end of those practices was assured. 

Had there been even a modicum of good 
sense and good will in the Governor’s office, 
the march on Montgomery could have been 
organized to insure a minimum of disrup- 
tion of traffic—about which Mr. Wallace pre- 
tended to be so concerned. But had there 
been that much sense in Montgomery, the 
march from Selma need never have taken 
place. 

What Governor Wallace did, by turning 
loose his State troopers on the marchers, was 
to provide an outlet for the frustrations of 
his more paleolithic followers. Many white 
Alabamans cheered the attack. And those 
cheers, no less than the club-swinging 
charge of the troopers, will convince the 
conscience of America that the law of Ala- 
bama, as administered by Governor Wallace, 
is not the law of the land, but club law, used 
against the disfranchised because they in- 
sist upon their constitutional right to en- 
franchisement. 

The result—just as the troubles in Bir- 
mingham brought about the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964—1is almost certain to bring about 
the civil rights act of 1965. Such an act 
would give statutory backing to the general 
provisions of the 15th amendment; that 
is, it would give teeth to the requirement 
that the right to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged because of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

It is an unhappy thing that a Federal 
law should be necessary for this purpose; 
it is always unfortunate when citizens have 
to turn to Washington for rights or priv- 
ileges denied them by their native State. 
But Governor Wallace’s resort to raw and 
wholly unnecessary violence demonstrates 
that there is no other course o . He has 
won the skirmish at the Pettus Bridge, but he 
has lost his war. 


From the Washington Post, Mar. 9, 1965 
OUTRAGE AT SELMA 


The news from Selma, Ala., where police 
beat and mauled and gassed unarmed, help- 
less, and unoffending citizens will shock and 
alarm the whole Nation. It is simply incon- 
ceivable that in this day and age, the police 
who haye sworn to uphold the law and PE 
tect the citizenry could resort, instead 
Violent attacks upon them. 
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Decent citizens will weep for the wronged 
and persecuted demonstrators, for the decent 
citizens of Alabama who must recoil in hor- 
ror from the spectacle of sadism, for the good 
name of the Nation before the world. This 
brutality is the inevitable result of the in- 
tolerance fostered by an infamous State gov- 
ernment that is without conscience or 
morals. 

The situation calls for more than mere re- 
proach and anguish, but it is not easy to say 
what can be done to prevent the repetition 
of this scandalous misuse of police power. 
Congress, as a beginning, must promptly pass 
legislation that will put into Federal hands 
the registration of voters that the Alabama 
authorities will continue to obstruct as long 
as they have any discretion. At least, such 
legislation will put beyond contest the rights 
that the Negro citizens have been trying to 
gain by demonstration. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to associate my- 
self with the beautiful and moving views 
expressed by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan and the gentleman from California 
and, perhaps the most moving of all, the 
gentlewoman from Oregon. I wish to 
congratulate the gentleman from Michi- 
gan on the outstanding leadership he has 
demonstrated in this cause. May I state 
that I will be happy to join him in this 
telegram he is sending to the President 
of the United States in this critical and 
sad hour. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and sincerely appreciate his 
taking this special order to provide us all 
an opportunity to speak and to listen to 
others on the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, the failure of this Nation 
at Selma, Ala., on March 7, 1965, was 
more tragic, more costly than we can 
presently assess. It was tragic that, after 
searching for 189 years for a system of 
justice which protects each American in 
the exercise of his constitutional rights, 
we found the system inadequate to meet 
the brutality at Selma. It was costly in 
what it did to the self-respect of each of 
us when we bear our just share of the 
responsibility. 

A tragedy such as Selma arouses many 
emotions within us. Perhaps the first is 
contempt and disgust for those who hide 
behind a facade of public trust to mete 
out torture to innocent and defenseless 
human beings. Of all the brutes in his- 
tory who have butchered the innocent, 
the most contemptible are those who do 
it in the name of law and order. 

Our feeling of compassion for the in- 
jured is equaled by our desire to help 
them. In this regard we, as Members of 
the U.S. Congress, have a unique oppor- 
tunity. We write the laws of this land 
within certain constitutional limitations, 
and we have the ability to change the 
Constitution with the approval of three- 
fourths of the States. Through this 
process we can set up procedures to strip 
the power from city policemen and State 
Governors and any officials in between 
who demonstrate, as was demonstrated 
by many in Alabama last Sunday, that 
they do not possess the morality neces- 
sary to exercise public trust. The next 
few weeks may well determine the neces- 
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sity of that course. It would be a drastic 
revision of our system. 

A possible alternative lies in our legis- 
lative ability to obtain for each Ameri- 
can his constitutional rights under our 
system as it now exists. In my own view 
such a course is desirable, if it is possible. 
We have had partial success in recent 
years. Yesterday’s Selmas—Birming- 
ham, Jackson, and Danville—were an- 
swered by legislation which seems to ef- 
fectively guarantee a hungry man’s right 
to buy a meal. We failed to guarantee an 
interested citizen’s right to vote. That 
failure was a part of the cause of the 
incident all decent men now deplore. 

We have it within our power to remedy 
our failure of last year. If we are to do 
it we had best look at why we failed in 
1964. We stopped at the pagan altar 
that some erroneously call “States 
rights.” We sacrificed effective Federal 
guarantees to vote, and we sacrificed the 
arms and legs and skulls of those at 
Selma last Sunday. We must destroy 
that pagan altar or we cannot preserve 
our system. 

The latest information from the news 
wire service from Selma is that 2,500 
American civil rights proponents includ- 
ing many ministers fulfilled their pledge 
to demonstrate. They crossed the bridge 
but were stopped by about 400 armed 
troopers. Because they decided not to 
go further, but instead knelt in prayer 
and then turned back, no violence oc- 
curred. 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt if there ever will 
be a more dramatic demonstration of 
courage and capacity for love than that 
demonstrated by the man of peace, Mar- 
tin Luther King. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Burton]. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 20, President John- 
son said in his inaugural message: 

Justice requires us to remember that when 
any citizen denies his fellow, saying, “His 
color is not mine,” or “His beliefs are strange 
and different,” in that moment he betrays 
Anene though his forebears created this 

ation. 


Nowhere is that betrayal of the Amer- 
ican ideal more flagrant than in the 
open denial of basic rights which this 
Nation has witnessed these past weeks 
in Alabama. 

Selma, Ala., has become the focal point 
in the struggle against discrimination 
and prejudice. Dr. Martin Luther King, 
winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, again 
stands as a symbol of the determination 
of the Negro in the South to achieve 
rights which are guaranteed him under 
law and denied him in open disregard 
of law and order. 

Children again have joined in the ef- 
fort to secure rights which they are too 
young to exercise. 

The hallmarks of the freedom move- 
ment—courage, dignity, and unity of 
purpose—have survived the brutalizing 
atmosphere which exists in Selma and 
extends even to the executive chambers 
of that State’s capitol in Montgomery. 

The denial of the right to vote, the 
right to assemble and to protest in pub- 
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lic and the denial of the even more basic 
right of recourse to law cannot be tol- 
erated. When the instruments of law 
and order equate “law and order” with 
the maintenance of the status quo, when 
the preservers of law and order do them- 
selves disregard law and are the per- 
petrators of disorder then no man’s 
= are protected, no man is truly 
ree. 

The Justice Department must assume 
the responsibility for the preservation of 
order and for the protection of basic 
rights in Alabama. State government 
and local government in that State have 
5 that they are unwilling to 

o So. 

The national conscience demands that 
this brutality, this denial of basic right, 
cease. 

In addition to our communicating to 
our great President the depth of our 
concern in this matter, there are other 
steps that we in the Congress should take. 

First. Stronger voting legislation, 
guaranteeing the right to vote in local 
and State—as well as Federal elections— 
is a must. 

Second. We should demand that the 
Department of Defense insist on imme- 
diate compliance by military installa- 
tions in Alabama with existing civil 
rights regulations. And in the event that 
these regulations are not complied with— 
said military facilities should be closed 
down and their functions transferred 
elsewhere. 

Third. All appropriate action to in- 
voke section 2 of the 14th amendment 
should be undertaken. 

Congressional representation should 
be reduced for those States failing to 
comply with the Federal Constitution 
and law—that persons be permitted to 
vote without regard to race or color. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to compliment the gentleman from 
Michigan for his leadership in this gen- 
uinely moral crusade. 

The conscience of the people of west- 
ern New York has been deeply touched 
and moved by the recent events in Ala- 
bama. Not since the brutalities of Nazi 
concentration camps has a series of in- 
humanities so moved the people in my 
district. The large outpouring of tele- 
grams and telephone calls to my office 
confirms this. I have never seen any- 
thing quite like it. 

I join with the gentleman in his tele- 


gram. 
Mr. FARNUM, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, for pray- 
ing in public Negro citizens in Selma, 
Ala., have had their heads broken. For 
seeking humbly to use rights won 100 
years ago, they have been gassed, 
whipped, and smashed with clubs. 

Mr. Speaker, each of us in this honor- 
able body took an oath of office to pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitu- 
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tion of the United States. We also in- 
voked the Diety that we might have wis- 
dom, courage, and strength to perform 
our responsibilities. All public officials, 
whether they be Federal, State, or local, 
have taken a similar oath. It is quite 
evident from what has happened in 
Selma, Ala., that some public officials 
have deserted these oaths. Morality in 
government cannot prevail if we desert 
our oaths. Let us not be numbered 
ee those who are accused of deser- 
on, 

Mr. DYAL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DYAL. Mr. Speaker, I also wish 
to compliment the leadership of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan in his work in be- 
half of this program which Dr. Martin 
Luther King has exemplified so well in 
Selma, Ala. 

My desk, like those of the rest of the 
Members, is crowded with wires and let- 
ters from constituents who are concerned 
over this situation. 

I commend today the courage of those 
ministers who have gone down to Selma, 
Ala., to join the peaceful marchers in 
search of the free rights of citizenship. 

I am one of the 15 Members of the 
House who recently made the trip to 
Selma. Surely the responsible citizens 
of that great State will soon see the 
disaster which looms to their industry 
and commerce if the present course is 
continued. 

I certainly support the closing of bases 
in Alabama. 

Coincidental with our Selma trip, the 
literacy test was thrown out. The well- 
known Los Angeles Times recently pub- 
lished a copy of this test and pointed 
out that few, even of high educational 
attainments, could expect to pass the 
test. 

Public opinion now is catching up with 
Selma. 

I join my colleagues in expressing my 
sorrow over these conditions. 

The ultimate in a State’s disgrace has 
now been reached in these attacks 
against citizens in peaceful prayer. 

I wonder how many Members saw the 
cartoon published in the newspaper this 
morning, which showed a trooper wash- 
ing his club? As shown in the cartoon, 
there was the statement that he got 
“one good crack at her before she got 
into the church.” 

Conditions are serious. I trust that 
the House will soon, by appropriate leg- 
islation, correct the registration situa- 
tion. 

I urge that immediate steps be taken 
by our Government to stop this vicious 
brutality which is being used by State 
troopers in Alabama. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, recent 
actions by State authorities in Alabama, 
aided and abetted by the office of the 
sheriff of Dallas County, are a cause of 
shame for all Americans. They also 
should impel all Americans to resolve 
that such storm trooper tactics cannot 
be allowed to continue or recur. 
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The following is the text of a telegram 
that I dispatched yesterday to the Attor- 
ney General of the United States: 

All decent people are sickened by yester- 
day’s events in Selma, Ala, The savage as- 
sault on peaceful demonstrators by those 
who Officially represent the State of Alabama 
cannot be permitted to go unchallenged. 

Yesterday’s events exceed the brutality of 
Birmingham in 1963. Civil government in 
Alabama has become an instrument of mob 
violence. A uniformed mob is an even greater 
threat to freedom than is a civilian mob. 
It cannot be permitted to commit outrageous 
acts with impunity. 

Weapons used by State troopers and their 
allies, coupled with their actions, compel 
conclusion that there was a brazen con- 
spiracy to deprive citizens of their Federal 
rights. This appears to fall within the pur- 
view of civil rights laws now in effect. 

Only a strong, clear and prompt Federal 
response can prevent continued and renewed 
actions of this kind. 

JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
truly shocked and saddened at the re- 
ports that came from Selma, Ala., yester- 
day. Especially appalling were the tele- 
vision news features that showed people 
being trampled, gassed, and savagely 
beaten. What is most disturbing is that 
this brutal violence was not initiated by 
some disorganized mob of citizens; rath- 
er it was the official, organized action of 
the so-called law enforcement agencies 
of Alabama. I hesitate to make this 
comparison, but the action yesterday of 
the Alabama State police reminded me 
of the ruthlessness of the Hitler regime 
in Germany. This police violence and 
terror is the most shocking part of the 
whole sordid episode. The police in a 
democracy are supposed to protect the 
citizens, not terrorize and brutalize him 
as we have just witnessed. 

This action suggests the complete 
breakdown of whatever moderate forces 
that existed in Alabama. We have now 
seen that the Negro in Alabama cannot 
even rely on those officials that were 
counseling moderation. We must now 
realize that the local officials no matter 
how sympathetic to justice are unable to 
control the situation and prevent the 
extremists from terrorizing the Negroes. 
If this means the necessity of Federal 
marshals or even Federal troops, then 
that is what we must do. Justice is the 
most basic right to which every Amer- 
ican is entitled. The Negro cannot now 
find it with the police of Alabama—he 
must find it somewhere. And we in the 
Congress must secure it for him. 

In the words of the Washington Post 
this morning: “The situation calls for 
more than mere reproach and anguish.” 
We must immediately begin the speedy 
consideration of stronger Federal voter 
registration legislation. I hope the ad- 
ministration will submit a proposal to 
te Congress promptly for our considera- 

on, 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, there is in 
our Nation today a sense of shame over 
the outrageous situation in Selma, Ala. 
Indeed, there is a widespread sense of 
indignation that such brutality could 
take place in the United States. 
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The conduct of the Alabama State 
troopers, in using clubs and tear gas and 
cattle prods against a peaceful crowd 
was brutal, senseless, and stupid. 

The repression of Sunday’s march in 
Selma has, in the words once used by 
the late Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
“seared the conscience” of the decent 
people of America. 

Dr. Martin Luther King and his fol- 
lowers will ultimately prevail because 
their struggle is based on the belief that 
the people of America are basically de- 
cent, and that in a democratic society 
the techniques of nonviolence must suc- 
ceed. This decency, however, is not al- 
ways a self-acting ingredient. No social 
advance rolls forward automatically. It 
comes through the efforts and the cour- 
age of dedicated individuals, such as the 
individuals fighting for the right to vote 
in Selma. We should be grateful to them. 

The dark days of 1963, when “Bull” 
Connor used his police dogs in Birming- 
ham, proved to be a major turning point 
in the struggle for civil rights for Amer- 
ica’s Negroes. This week’s confrontation 
in Selma will be no less a milestone in 
awakening America's conscience. 

At the very least, the need for addi- 
tional legislation to protect voter rights 
has become overwhelmingly clear. 

I join my colleagues in condemning 
Gov. George Wallace’s resort to violence 
and his encouragement of more violence. 
But we must do more than call for jus- 
tice. We must be ready for legislative 
action to help the people of Alabama, 
for their sake and for the sake of our 
Nation. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was sickened by the films 
shown of the attack by State troopers in 
Alabama on demonstrators from the city 
of Selma this past Sunday. 

At the same time, I was pleased to see 
that these films were taken and were 
shown throughout the Nation. This was 
one of the grossest displays of sheer bru- 
tality and unnecessary force used by 
public law enforcement officers that has 
ever been shown so starkly to a broad 
audience, with relation to the current 
struggle for equal rights being under- 
taken by the civil rights movement. 

What misguided form of reasoning 
gives any one citizen of this Nation the 
idea that he has the right to treat an- 
other citizen in such a manner? 

Does any State official of any State in 
the United States have the right to vio- 
late the constitutional rights of the peo- 
ple so flagrantly—the right “peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances?” 

It is my sincere hope that the people 
of the United States will express loud 
and continuing dismay in rapidly in- 
creasing numbers now that they have 
had the opportunity to view the inhu- 
manity with which the marchers were 
attacked, beaten, and whipped. 

I believe, as well, that there is no rea- 
son why the Department of Justice can- 
not step in to protect the beleaguered 
citizens of the State of Alabama from 
uncivilized action such as was displayed 
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on this black Sunday—by troopers act- 
ing under orders from the Governor of 
that State. 

If Governor Wallace believes that the 
troopers went beyond the bounds of 
“necessary force,” I would also call upon 
him to conduct a thorough investigation 
and remove every man sharing any part 
of the responsibility for this shameful 
act of hoodlumism from the State’s 
employ. 

If the Governor agrees that these ac- 
tions were proper, he should consider 
strongly the only recourse he has left— 
to resign. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day, before the eyes of the Nation and 
the world, Governor Wallace’s storm- 
troopers made a brash assault upon the 
innocent, liberty-seeking citizens who 
quietly marched in protest to the State 
capital at Montgomery. The group was 
peaceably assembled and armed only 
with the right of petition and protest. 
They had every right to proceed with 
their mission of honor. If their des- 
tination had been Washington, instead of 
Montgomery, they would have been pro- 

in interstate commerce and 
within Federal jurisdiction. Since they 
were proceeding to petition for their 
rights under the U.S. Constitution, the 
journey was entirely within the scope 
of “Federal” protection. It is regrettable 
that the “assault” was not anticipated 
so that the marchers, like any other citi- 
zens could pursue their legal rights of 
petition and protest. 

This situation calls for prompt Federal 
action. New Federal legislation to pro- 
vide a system of voting registrars is re- 
quired, but apparently cannot be enacted 
soon enough to provide remedies. for the 
aggrieved Negro citizens of Selma. 

There are other procedures which the 
Federal Government can follow. If the 
State of Alabama chooses to declare war 
on the U.S, Constitution and the rights 
which it confers on all of its citizens, our 
Federal Government can take immediate 
steps as proposed by our distinguished 
colleague from New York, the Honor- 
able BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, and pro- 
ceed to shut down and move military 
installations, and critical space and de- 
fense work to areas of greater constitu- 
tional security. From the standpoint of 
the vital national security, it would seem 
wise to remove critical facilities from a 
State which supports the power to 
oppress, These economic sanctions 
would serve to bring home to many of 
the people of Alabama the necessity of 
2 the fundamental laws of the 
and. 

The shame of Selma, is the shame of 
America, and no citizen can feel free of 
the responsibility to act. The right of 
the citizens of Selma to petition is as 
fundamental as the right to live. No 
State can deny this right if it is peace- 
ably pursued as it was last Sunday. 
The breach of the peace was committed 
by those of ill purpose who wielded the 
clubs and brought the blood. Their trial 
is now before the Nation and the world. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragedy in Alabama has brought shame 
to every citizen of this Nation who be- 
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lieves in the rights of man. The Epis- 
copal Bishop of Los Angeles, the Right 
Reverend Francis Eric Bloy, expressed 
the feelings of horror that swept the Na- 
tion in the following telegram he sent 
tome today. It reads as follows: 

‘I and many of the clergy and laity of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Los Angeles are shocked 
beyond description at the violence perpe- 
trated against our fellow citizens yesterday 
in Selma, Ala., by the elected officials and po- 
lice officers of that State. In the face of 
such a national disgrace we urge you to use 
the full moral and political power of your 
office to insure to all citizens of Alabama 
the peaceful and unmolested exercise of 
their guaranteed rights and privileges as 
children of God, and as citizens of these 
United States and as our brothers in Christ. 

FRANCIS ERIC BLOY, 
Bishop of Los Angeles. 


I know Bishop Bloy expresses the feel- 
ings not only of himself and his fellow 
members of the clergy, but of every de- 
cent citizen. Let us not permit their call 
to go unheeded. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join my colleagues in deploring the out- 
rageous situation in Selma, Ala. 

It is hard to believe that in this coun- 
try, in this day and age, such officially 
condoned brutality could be permitted 
to occur. 

Our American Constitution is now al- 
most 180 years old, and the first 10 
amendments to that Constitution, the 
Bill of Rights, is nearly 175 years old. 
During all those years American citizens 
have had a constitutionally guaranteed 
right to free speech, to assemble peace- 
fully, and to petition their government 
for redress of their grievances. 

The news from Selma these past few 
days tells of a tragic suppression of those 
basic rights of citizenship. 

We all have read in the newspapers, 
and heard on the radio, and seen on tele- 
vision the shocking and terrible actions 
of Gov. George C. Wallace’s Alabama 
State police and Sheriff James G. Clark’s 
Dallas County posse in stopping a peace- 
ful march of some 500 citizens from 
Selma to the Alabama capitol at Mont- 
gomery. 

The purpose of this march was to pro- 
test against the unconscionable and con- 
tinuing deprivation of the right of Negro 
citizens to register and vote in the elec- 
tions held in that State. 

Instead of protecting and assuring the 
right to assemble peacefully for this pur- 
pose, and to submit their petition for re- 
dress of grievances to the authorities in 
Montgomery, the State troopers, under 
direct orders from Governor Wallace, 
and the mounted county posse under 
command of Sheriff Clark, violently and 
repeatedly attacked the unarmed, help- 
less and unoffending group of citizens 
with clubs, whips, and tear gas bombs. 

This entirely unwarranted and vicious 
assault on the peaceful citizens of Selma 
was also nothing less than a planned, 
official assault on the Constitution itself. 

Certainly, the officials in Alabama have 
written another sad and shameful page 
in the history of that State. 

But we dare not stand idly by while 
the rights of our fellow citizens are 
trampled upon. 
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We in Congress have a serious obliga- 
tion to enact any additional legislation 
that may be necessary to guarantee that 
the rights of all Americans will be ob- 
served. 

It is my hope that the administration 
will move rapidly to complete drafting 
this legislation and to submit it to the 
House and Senate for their early con- 
sideration. 

In circumstances like those we have 
seen in Selma there is simply no sub- 
stitute for a strong, Federal statutory 
guarantee of the free exercise of the 
rights we all possess simply by virtue 
of our birth in this “land of the free.” 

In addition, and more to the point 
of immediate relief in such an intolera- 
ble situation as now exists in Selma, the 
Federal courts must act with dispatch 
in deciding cases and enforcing deci- 
sions to protect the constitutional rights 
of American citizens. 

Finally, the executive branch must be 
alert and aggressive in defending the 
right to equal treatment under the law 
that is a cherished birthright of us all. 

Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy 
have faced similar defiance on the part 
of State and local officials—and they 
have acted. 

They have acted under the authority 
of title 10, section 333, of the United 
States Code. That section reads as 
follows: 

The President, by using the militia or the 
armed forces, or both, or by any other means, 
shall take such measures as he considers 
necessary to suppress, in a State, any insur- 
rection, domestic violence, unlawful combi- 
nation, or conspiracy, if it— 

(1) so hinders the execution of the laws 
of that State, and of the United States 
within the State that any part or class of 
its people is deprived of a right, privilege, 
immunity or protection named in the Con- 
stitution and secured by law, and the con- 
stituted authorities of that State are unable, 
fail, or refuse to protect that right, privilege 
or immunity, or to give that protection; or 

(2) opposes or obstructs the execution of 
the laws of the United States or impedes the 
course of justice under those laws, 

In any situation covered by clause (1), 
the State shall be considered to have denied 
the equal protection of the laws secured by 
the Constitution. 


It seems to me that the time has come 
again to act. The lives and safety of 
American citizens are at stake—and the 
full majesty and full resources of the 
United States must be exerted to pre- 
serve and protect the precious heritage 
of freedom and equality we all are en- 
titled to enjoy. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Government cannot stand aside while 
its citizens are brutally assaulted in the 
exercise and pursuit of their constitu- 
tional rights. Those who are coura- 
geously fighting for the right to vote in 
Selma are fighting for a right which 
has been established for nearly 100 years. 
In the eloquent words of Mr. Justice 
Goldberg: 

These rights are present rights; they are 
not merely hopes to some future enjoyment 
of some formalistic constitutional promise. 
The basic guarantees of our Constitution are 
warrants for the here and now. (Watson v. 
Memphis, 373 U.S. 526, 533 (1963).) 
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Incredible as it may seem, the right to 
vote is not available here and now for 
large numbers of our Negro citizens. In 
Dallas County, Ala., where Selma is lo- 
cated, for example, more than 90 percent 
of the Negroes are not registered as a 
result of a systematic conspiracy on the 
part of State and local officials to keep 
them from the ballot. This intolerable 
situation makes a mockery of our demo- 
cratic system. 

Voting discrimination is no longer ac- 
cepted by Negro citizens. It must not be 
accepted by any American and, least 
of all, by the Federal Government. In 
Selma, State and local police have used 
clubs, bullwhips, and tear gas in a brutal 
effort to stop peaceful assembly, protest, 
and petition—all rights guaranteed by 
the Federal Government. While we are 
speaking, at this very moment there may 
very well be a repetition of these events. 
There will be other Selmas as there were 
other Birminghams. It is time to act. 

The Federal Government has a clear 
obligation to act. It cannot hide behind 
a cloak of legality. Under 10 U.S.C. 333 
and other statutes it has authority to act. 

Title 10, United States Code, section 
333 states: 

The President, by using the militia or the 
armed forces, or both, or by any other 
means, shall take such measures as he con- 
siders necessary to suppress, in a State, any 
insurrection, domestic violence, unlawful 
combination, or conspiracy, if it— 

(1) so hinders the execution of the laws 
of that State, and of the United States 
within the State, that any part or class of 
its people is deprived of a right, privilege, 
immunity, or protection named in the Con- 
stitution and secured by law, and the con- 
stituted authorities of that State are unable, 
fail, or refuse to protect that right, privilege, 
or immunity, or to give that protection; or 

(2) opposes or obstructs the execution of 
the laws of the United States or impedes 
the course of justice under those laws. 

In any situation covered by clause (1), 
the State shall be considered to have denied 
the equal protection of the laws secured by 
the Constitution. 


Under section 241 and 242, title 18, 
United States Code, it is unlawful to 
either conspire—section 241—to deprive 
through threats, intimidation or oppres- 
sion American citizens of their constitu- 
tional rights or under color of State 
law—section 242—to deprive American 
citizens of their constitutional liberties. 
It is true that the U.S. Supreme Court 
in Screws v. United States, 325 U.S. 91 
(1945) narrowly construed these stat- 
utes making it difficult to implement 
them. But the fact that it is difficult to 
get southern juries to convict must not 
serve as an excuse for inaction under 
these ‘statutes. The Federal Govern- 
ment cannot allow juries to abrogate 
Federal laws. In addition, the mere fact 
that the Federal Government will bring 
suits against State and local officials for 
violating constitutional rights acts as a 
deterrent. 

Mr. Speaker, Federal marshals should 
be sent immediately to Selma, Ala. 
Under section 3053, title 18, United 
States Code, Federal marshals have the 
power to arrest on the spot for any of- 
fense against Federal law committed in 
their presence.. They can also arrest for 
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any felony under the laws of the United 
States if they have reasonable grounds 
to believe that the person to be arrested 
has committed or is committing a fel- 
ony. 

In addition, as I did last Sunday be- 
fore Governor Wallace’s planned attack, 
I again urge that Federal troops be sent 
under the authority of title 10, United 
States Code, section 333. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress also has an ob- 
ligation. The underlying problem in 
Selma is the deprivation of voting rights. 
It is clear that past civil rights legisla- 
tion has not adequately met this crucial 
problem. Today I have introduced a 
bill which should effectively deal with 
the question of voting rights. My bill 
establishes a system of Federal registra- 
tion offices and Federal registrars. Fed- 
eral registrars would be appointed by the 
President upon a finding of discrimina- 
tion in voting in a locality by either the 
Federal district court or the Civil Rights 
Commission. Once appointed, the regis- 
trars would issue registration certificates 
to applicants which would be valid for 
all elections. The Federal registrars 
would not recognize literacy or consti- 
tutional interpretation tests. The only 
qualifications for voting would be age, 
residency, and sanity. The poll tax 
would also be abolished in local elec- 
tions. 

The U.S. courts would have the power 
to issue injunctions and other orders to 
require local and State voting officials to 
allow persons issued registration certifi- 
cates by the Federal registrar the right 
to vote and to have their votes counted. 

In addition, the courts would be em- 
powered to void any election except for 
President, Vice President, or presidential 
electors, in which registration certificates 
issued by the Federal registrar were not 
recognized and required to do so where- 
ever 50 persons holding such certificates 
were denied the right to vote. 

Mr. Speaker, Selma is a test of this 
Government and this Congress. Both 
the Government and the Congress must 
act to the full extent of their power— 
otherwise the result may be catastrophic. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, since Sunday night, the people 
of America have been shocked by treat- 
ment given to American citizens, many 
of whom are war veterans, women, and 
children, by the law enforcement agen- 
cies in the town of Selma, as well as by 
State officials of the State of Alabama. 

Accordingly I have sent the following 
telegram to the President: 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In brutally breaking 
up a peaceable march of Negroes, guilty only 
of demanding their right to vote, the Ala- 
bama State Police and the civilians who 
abetted them have outraged the Nation and 
badly distorted its image abroad. How can 
we hope to convince the world that we are 
fighting to preserve democracy in South 
Vietnam when we are unable to protect it in 
Selma? If the totally unwarranted violence 
of the troopers in Selma reflect the official 
attitude of the State of Alabama, as it surely 
must, then it is crystal clear that the inter- 
vention of Federal marshals is not only 
proper, but urgently necessary. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN M. MURPHY, 
Member of Congress. 
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The Federal Government cannot stand 
idly by and permit constitutional rights 
to be denied qualified American voters. 
Time undoubtedly will solve the prob- 
lem. However, the time for strong legis- 
lative remedies is now. In retrospect, 
we will find that the strongest force in 
bringing about these reforms was the 
precipitous action of the Chief Executive 
of the State of Alabama. The New York 
Daily News editorial which follows, sums 
up his contribution to the civil rights 
movement in America: 

THE SHAME OF ALABAMA 

Last Sunday, some 600 Negroes attempted 
a right-to-vote march, from Selma, Ala., to 
the State capital, Montgomery, 50 miles away. 
Before they had gone a mile, local police and 
Gov. George Wallace's State troopers assailed 
the peaceful demonstrators with clubs, whips, 
ropes, and tear gas. 

The resultant reports and pictures, read 
and viewed by a shocked nation, alienated 
whatever sympathy Governor Wallace’s 
fanatic segregationist stand might have been 
drawing. 

Wallace’s almost unbelievable explana- 
tion— It has always been my policy to use 
the least force possible in these situations. 
I'm always sorry when anybody gets hurt“ 
could only elicit added shudders. 

So why, with everything going his way, Dr. 
Martin Luther King decided yesterday to 
gamble immediately on a new march, de- 
fying not only a Federal court but a Presi- 
dential plea for restraint, passive under- 
standing. Perhaps so many sympathetic 
VIP’s, black and white, were on hand and 
eager to march that Dr. King felt he just 
had to put on a modest show. 

Actually, Gov. George Wallace, left to him- 
self, has emerged as the most effective helper 
the civil rights movement ever had. If Dr, 
King will just let Wallace do what comes 
naturally, meanwhile protecting his own fol- 
lowers from unnecessary danger, the battle 
should soon be history. 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
news of the past few days in Selma, Ala., 
where police have beaten, mauled, and 
gassed unarmed and unoffending citi- 
zens has been a cause for grave alarm 
for our Nation. Had it not just hap- 
pened, it would be unthinkable in this 
day and age that police who have sworn 
to uphold the law and protect the citi- 
zenry could turn on them with a violent 
attack. 

The right of citizens to assemble peace- 
fully and to petition their elected officials 
for redress of their grievances is as old 
as free government and as plain as the 
Constitution. The State of Alabama has 
the responsibility to protect its citizens, 
both Negro and white, in the exercise of 
that right. 

But Gov. George C. Wallace has in- 
stead chosen to meet peaceful protest 
with armed force, and by so doing has 
brought shame to his State and to our 
Nation. 

With the enactment of the civil rights 
law of 1964, the perpetrators of bigotry 
and discrimination should have recog- 
nized the end of a shameful era and the 
beginning of a new era in which all citi- 
zens shall enjoy the rights and privileges 
granted them under the Constitution. 
The consensus of responsible Americans 
is denouncing racial prejudice; the clergy 
who went to Selma and the white citizens 
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of Alabama who protested the recent in- 
famous events speak for the great ma- 
jority, who will no longer tolerate dis- 
crimination and violence. 

Unless the State of Alabama recog- 
nizes that the tide is turning against 
bigotry, and unless the Negroes living in 
Alabama be given their right to vote, 
then there is no other course of action 
left to the Congress but to enact strong 
voting rights legislation, providing for 
whatever is necessary to insure that Ne- 
groes be given the unqualified right to 
vote. And I hasten to add that I would 
be a strong supporter of this action. 


NEW VOTING RIGHTS LEGISLATION 
IS ESSENTIAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from. New York [Mr, Ryan] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the Nation 
is confronted with a crisis in Selma 
which springs directly from the failure 
to secure for all Americans the right to 
vote regardless of race, color, or national 
origin. It is incredible that almost 100 
years after the adoption of the 15th 
amendment this is an issue. However, 
events in Alabama, Mississippi, and else- 
where in the South have proven that the 
promise of our Constitution has not been 
fulfilled. Congress has been aware of 
this fact. In 1957 and again in 1960 
civil rights laws were enacted. This leg- 
islation failed to secure the right to vote 
to all citizens, and last year we enacted 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Again it 
failed. Daily occurrences in Alabama 
and Mississippi show the extent of this 
failure. Past civil rights laws did not 
truly meet the problem. We must have 
legislation that will use the full force 
any power of the Federal Government to 
secure voting rights. 

It is a breach of faith in democracy 
for any citizen to be deprived of the bal- 
lot because of the color of his skin. 
When millions are so deprived, it is a 
fundamental failure of our democratic 
system. Let us make no mistake about 
the fact that millions of Negro citizens 
have been denied the right to vote. 

Despite the Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 
1960, and 1964, the percentage of Negroes 
of voting age who are registered in the 
11 Southern States is still intolerably 
low. The following statistics as of No- 
vember 1964 on Negro registration in 
the South were compiled by the South- 
ern Regional Council and incorporated 
into the record of the hearings held by 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights in 
Jackson, Miss., during February 1965: 

Percent 
23.0 
49.3 


328888888 
28888 


In Louisiana there has been only a 1- 
percent increase in Negro registration 
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over the last 8 years. In Mississippi ap- 
proximately 25,000 Negroes are registered 
out of an estimated 400,000 who are 
eligible; in 1890, before Mississippi un- 
dertook systematic disenfranchisement 
of Negroes, there were 189,000 Negroes 
on the voting rolls. 

The percentage of eligible whites reg- 
istered in the same States is much 
higher—as reported by the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights in 1961: 


NO aha teri wasn pects ee 63.6 
P we oe sete ne nee cae 60. 9 
1 ::? . ince et tee 69. 5 
Seer —˙' ] 49. 8 
Fuse —— 8 77. 0 
Misisippi. sS n cas 67.0 
North Sohn 92. 8 
South Carolina 84.5 
. „ R 83.5 
> oe ae RS a SN CA a al oe Ee 50.9 
ELEELE BAREA e A ALIS TE Oe bh 46.2 


Does not include totals for all counties. 


If the percentage of registered Negroes 
were increased to equal the percentage of 
registered whites in the 11 Southern 
States, at least 1,238,000 Negroes would 
be added to the voting rolls. 

In States outside the South 78 percent 
of eligible Negroes are registered; in the 
Southern States some 40 percent are reg- 
istered. In States outside the South 80 
percent of eligible whites are registered; 
in the Southern States some 70 percent 
are registered. 

Although these statistics reveal a clear 
pattern of racial discrimination in vot- 
ing, they hardly tell the whole story. 

The other part, the story of courage 
and human suffering, is recorded in such 
accounts as yesterday’s report of Sun- 
day’s brutality in Selma: 

Alabama State Troopers and volunteer of- 
ficers of the Dallas County sheriff's office tore 
through a column of Negro demonstrators 
with tear gas, nightsticks, and whips here 
yesterday to enforce Gov. George C. Wallace’s 
order against a march from Selma to Mont- 
gomery. At least 10 Negroes were hospitalized 
with injuries and 30 to 40 more were given 
emergency treatment for injuries and tear 
gas effects. 


The recipient of the Noble Prize for 
Peace is jailed while leading Negroes in 
Selma, Ala., in a drive aimed at securing 
rights which under the Constitution and 
in morality are already theirs. And the 
Federal Government stands by helplessly 
because all the provisions of all the civil 
rights laws are inadequate to secure these 
citizens the right to vote guaranteed by 
the 15th amendment. 

Sheriff Lawrence Rainey of Neshoba 
County, Miss., smiles at the dismissal of 
the indictment arising from the cold- 
blooded murder of three young Ameri- 
cans whose only offense was trying to aid 
others in their attempt to be full citizens. 

Police in Marion, Ala., mobilize to stop 
the efforts of Negroes to vote. One 
American citizen loses his life; several 
are injured; and still no Negro is regis- 
tered to vote in Marion. 

We read those accounts. 

But we do not read about the share- 
cropper who is thrown off the plantation 
for daring to attempt to register or the 
housewife whose home is bombed while 
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her children sleep because she dared to 
allow civil rights workers in her house. 
We do not read about the constant in- 
timidation, threats, and violence to those 
who courageously strive for their free- 
dom and to those who courageously aid 
their fellow citizens to achieve full citi- 
zenship. 

Mr. Speaker, America has experienced 
intimidation, terror, violence and murder 
aimed at destroying the Constitution. 
Congress must protect that covenant and 
prevent further trampling on constitu- 
tional liberties. Congress has the power 
under the 14th and 15th amendments, 
and it must be exercised. 

The voting rights bill which I intro- 
duced today will stop the disenfranchise- 
ment of American citizens in all elec- 
tions—local, State, and Federal. 

This bill deals with the right to vote at 
three levels, empowering the Federal 
Government to act quickly and effectively 
at each level: 

First. Determination of disenfran- 
chisement: Either the U.S. District Court 
or the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
may make the operative finding that the 
right to vote has been denied because of 
race, color, or national origin. 

Second. Registration: The bill pro- 
vides for a system of Federal registration 
officers and Federal registrars appointed 
by the President. The Federal registrars 
would issue certificates of registration to 
applicants who meet State voting quali- 
fications of age, residency, and sanity. 

Third. Enforcement of the right to 
vote: The Federal registrars would over- 
see elections, make tallies and report any 
denial of the right to vote. The bill 
would make it a crime to interfere with 
anyone trying to register or to vote. 

Under existing law only through a 
cumbersome procedure in the district 
courts can a prospective voter who is 
denied registration because of race or 
color obtain an order declaring him 
qualified to vote. If the court orders 
that a Negro citizen be registered on the 
same basis as a white citizen, then the 
barriers of literacy and constitutional in- 
terpretation tests and other devices re- 
main. In short, present law offers no 
prompt and effective remedy. 

Mr. Speaker, under the 14th and 15th 
amendments to the Constitution, Con- 
gress has the power to legislate for all 
elections—local, State, and Federal. 

The 15th amendment states: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, 
servitude. 


I know it is not necessary to spell out 
the importance of reaching local and 
State elections. Look at the tragic con- 
sequences of electing local sheriffs like 
Clarke of Dallas County, Ala., or Rainey 
of Neshoba County, Miss. 

My bill makes it mandatory for the 
President to create Federal registration 
offices and to appoint Federal registrars 
in areas where either the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights or the Federal dis- 
trict court finds persons have been de- 
prived of registration, or of the oppor- 
tunity of registration, because of their 


or previous condition of 
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race, color, or national origin. The Fed- 
eral registration offices would be in oper- 
ation for a minimum of 1 year. 

Although present law provides that a 
Federal court may appoint “voting ref- 
erees” upon finding a pattern or prac- 
tice of discrimination in an area, only 
one referee has been appointed since the 
law was enacted in 1960. Referees do 
not have the power to register voters, but 
only to receive applications for court or- 
ders of qualification to vote, take evi- 
dence, and report to the court. 

By using the Commission on Civil 
Rights as an alternative to the Federal 
district courts for the purpose of mak- 
ing a finding requiring the President to 
establish a Federal registration office 
and appoint a Federal registrar, the hos- 
tile attitude of certain Federal judges 
will be avoided. For instance, District 
Judge Harold Cox, of Mississippi, would 
be unable to prevent the appointment of 
Federal registrars. 

In the 87th and 88th Congresses I pro- 
posed similar legislation to provide for 
the appointment of Federal enrollment 
officers by the President upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Commission on 
Civil Rights. 

The Federal registrar would issue reg- 
istration certificates to any applicant 
whom he finds to meet the residence, age, 
and sanity requirements for voting in the 
State. These are the only qualifications 
r . Literacy and constitutional 
interpretation tests as well as poll taxes 
are eliminated. 

Let me refer to what I said on the floor 
of the House on January 12, 1965. It 
is still valid: 

The literacy test, including constitutional 
interpretation tests, is a primary tool em- 
ployed to flaunt the 15th amendment. I 
have seen at firsthand how the constitu- 
tional interpretation test is used in Missis- 
sippi to discriminate against Negro citizens. 

Section 244 of the Mississippi constitution 
requires that an applicant be able to read 
and write any section of the constitution of 
the State and give a reasonable interpretation 
thereof to the county registrar. County 
clerks have complete discretion in adminis- 
tering and grading the test. They select the 
sections to be interpreted. I have seen sec- 
tions selected for Negroes which constitu- 
tional lawyers would find difficult to ex- 
plain, On the other hand, white applicants 
are given the easiest sections. 

Even when a reasonable interpretation has 
been given by a Negro, the applicant has been 
rejected * * *. 

Literacy tests are obstacles to the right 
and opportunity to vote which must be elim- 
inated. 


The impression was created that, by 
making the completion of six grades of 
education presumptive proof of literacy, 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 eliminated 
the effect of discriminatory literacy tests. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
It merely created a rebuttable presump- 
tion in a legal proceeding instituted after 
the denial of registration. 

Yesterday the U.S. Supreme Court 
unanimously declared invalid the consti- 
tutional interpretation test used by Lou- 
isiana. The Court said: 

This is not a test but a trap, sufficient to 
stop even the most brilliant man on his way 
to the voting booth. The cherished right of 
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the people in a country like ours to vote can- 
not be obliterated by the use of laws like this. 


This decision paves the way for judicial 
decisions outlawing similar tests in Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. But why should 
we wait for the courts to knock down 
these barriers one by one? Congress 
should eliminate these discriminatory 
tests once and for all. 

Although the poll tax in Federal elec- 
tions has been outlawed, poll taxes are 
still used to block Negroes from voting at 
the State and local level. The poll tax 
must be eliminated completely. 

The Federal registrars, who could ap- 
point deputies subject to the approval of 
the Attorney General, would oversee all 
elections, make tallies, and report any 
denials of the right to vote, or to have 
the vote counted, to the court or the 
Commission on Civil Rights. 

My bill provides that the district court 
would have the power to issue injunctions 
and other orders to require local and 
State voting officials to permit persons 
issued certificates of registration by Fed- 
eral registrars the right to vote and to 
have their votes counted. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of the struggle 
for the right to vote over the past 100 
years shows that effective sanctions will 
be necessary. ‘Therefore, the Federal 
courts would be empowered to void any 
election except for President, Vice Presi- 
dent or presidential electors, in which 
registration certificates issued by Fed- 
eral registrars were not recognized and 
required to do so where 50 or more per- 
sons holding certificates were denied this 
right to vote. 

It would be a crime punishable by a 
fine of not more than $5,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than 1 year, or both, 
to interfere with anyone attempting to 
apply for a certificate of registration or 
to interfere with anyone who holds a 
certificate and is attempting to vote. 
The intimidation and economic coercion 
of Negroes in the South has been a prime 
deterent to registration and must be 
eradicated. 

Mr. Speaker, the surging energy of the 
drive for freedom and justice will not 
abate until full civil rights are secured. 
First there must be equality at the ballot 
box. Immediate and effective legislation 
is needed to make the right to vote a real- 
ity for all Americans and to insure that 
our Government derives its just powers 
from the consent of all the governed. 


OUR SUPPLY LINE THROUGH 
FRANCE HURTS OUR BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS—IS IT REALLY A MILI- 
TARY NECESSITY? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit, still running 
at a rate of around $3 billion a year, con- 
tinues to weaken us. We are constantly 
urged to court a recession at home by 
adopting high interest rates and other 
restrictive policies. We are constantly 
tempted to move toward autarchy in for- 
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eign economic policy, as by tying pur- 
chases to American goods, restricting 
imports, imposing clogs on the flow of 
capital. We constantly put off until to- 
morrow—when we hope our payments 
will be in balance—the diplomatic initia- 
6 7 which we ought to be taking to- 

y. 

The President, on February 10, tabled 
before the Congress a constructive pro- 
gram to bring our payments into balance. 
I wish to talk today about the biggest 
governmental item in our balance-of- 
payments deficit—our defense expendi- 
tures abroad. 

The President, in his February 10 mes- 
sage, pointed out that: 

We have already made major progress in 
cutting the outflow of dollars for our de- 
fenses abroad—without impairing our 
strength or our defense commitment to the 
free world. 


I call attention today to an important 
area of balance-of-payments leakage in 
the military sphere—the fact that we 
have been adding almost a quarter of a 
billion dollars a year to our balance-of- 
payments deficit by maintaining a line 
of communication across France to sup- 
port our six divisions in West Germany. 
It is time to inquire whether the dam- 
age to our balance-of-payments position 
caused by maintaining the line of com- 
munication through France in its present 
form is adequately compensated by the 
military and diplomatic values we obtain 
from it. 

According to unpublished information 
I have obtained from the Department of 
Commerce, the balance-of-payments cost 
of U.S. military expenditures in Western 
Europe for the last fiscal year, that end- 
ing June 30, 1964, came to $1.5 billion. 
The great preponderance of this deficit 
comes from our military expenditures in 
four countries—$707 million in West 
Germany, $231 million in France, $178 
million in the United Kingdom, and $95 
million in Italy. In the case of Germany, 
the United Kingdom, and Italy, their 
amounts are very substantially offset by 
these countries’ procurement of military 
hardware in the United States, so that 
the net balance-of-payments impact is 
not great. 

This is not true, however, in France. 
Our efforts to secure offsetting expendi- 
tures in the United States from the 
French have been almost totally unsuc- 
cessful. The result is that the $231 mil- 
lion we spent in France in the last fis- 
cal year represents substantially a net 
deficit to France. 

A small part of this American deficit is 
attributable to our share of the NATO 
Command near Paris. Gen, Lyman L. 
Lemnitzer is Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, and U.S. commander in chief, 
Europe, with his headquarters near Paris. 
The main sources of our military deficit 
with France lie in the line of communica- 
tions stretching from Bordeaux and St. 
Nazaire to the German border, and in Air 
Force facilities. The Army maintains a 
communications zone headquarters at 
Orleans, a depot at Verdun, headquarters 
of the supporting Seine Area Command 
at Fontainebleau, and garrisons and 
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other installations at Metz, Nancy, Toul, 
Chize, Bracon, Bussac, Captieux, Chinon, 
Saumur, Ingrandes, Poitiers, and Croix- 
Chapeau—16 facilities in all, including 
petroleum pipelines and ammunition 
dumps. 

The Air Force maintains 11 facilities or 
bases in France. At President de Gaulle’s 
request, no American tactical air forces 
are now based in France. Between 40,000 
and 50,000 American servicemen, plus 
their 40,000 dependents, are now sta- 
tioned in France. It is largely their ex- 
penditures in French francs, and the sal- 
aries we pay French civilian employees, 
which add up to our tremendous net 
deficit. 

Before getting into the reasons, his- 
torical and otherwise, for our military 
presence in France, let us look at the ef- 
fect of the balance-of-payments deficit 
which it causes us. The other side of the 
coin, of course, is the balance-of-pay- 
ments surplus which it gives France. 
Abundant surpluses for France have 
turned out recently to be thorns in our 
flesh. Other countries, by and large, 
have been content to hold dollars and not 
make exorbitant demands on our dwin- 
dling gold supply. The French, alas, 
have been quite difficult as they line up 
at the window and demand gold in re- 
turn for their dollars. President de 
Gaulle has said that from now on, all or 
practically all of the additional dollars 
France earns will be turned in gold. He 
has been as good as his word: So far in 
1965, the French have demanded and re- 
ceived from us more than $200 million in 
gold, much more than the $36 million in 
net sales of gold to all the world, includ- 
ing France, in all of 1964. 

Thus the $231 million deficit we run 
with France for the purpose of protecting 
her militarily is about as debilitating a 
deficit as we could possibly have. 

Now, with a map handy, let us look at 
why it is that the main supply line for 
our divisions in West Germany runs 
largely through the tortuous line from 
the Bay of Biscay over the plains of 
France to the Palatinate. Why is it 
that America, which rules the waves, does 
not make a permanent peacetime switch 
to ports and lines of communication that 
are infinitely closer to the men who are 
being supplied—such ports as Bremen— 
Bremerhaven—and Hamburg in Ger- 
many, and Rotterdam in the Nether- 
lands? 

The answer is largely historical. The 
supply line through France grew up dur- 
ing World War II when American armies 
were forcing the Germans back on the 
Continental Shelf. France was the only 
ground we liberated and controlled, and 
thus was the only real estate on which 
a communication zone could be placed. 

When the war was over, we needed 
the communication zone to supply our 
army of occupation. And with the cold 
war, and the evolution of NATO, what 
was more natural than to continue the 
convenient zone of communications 
through France to Germany? 

There were two additional reasons in 
the early 1950’s for maintaining this 
France-oriented communication zone. 
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In the first place, the French were our 
brothers in arms in World War I, and 
West Germany was a still-unproved ally. 
France needed the American presence on 
her soil at least as much as Germany. 
Moreover, the idea of a forward 
strategy—that the battle for Europe, if 
one came, would be fought on German 
soil as close to the first Russian trespass 
as possible—had not fully developed. 

A second reason was that in those 
Marshall plan days, France had a de- 
vastating need for dollars. These were 
the days of offshore procurement, when 
American military orders were as much 
as possible placed with our European al- 
lies in order to help their balance of pay- 
ments. What better way of helping our 
French friends than to continue a large 
and costly American presence on French 
soil? 

It is time we asked, Mr. Speaker, 
whether these considerations are still 
valid today. Does the free world still 
need these scores of thousands of U.S. 
servicemen in France? Does the U.S. 
need to increase its payments deficit, and 
France’s surplus? Surely the answer to 
both questions is: “No.” 

Should not the United States, then, 
go before our NATO allies, France in- 
cluded, and ask that the line of com- 
munications and the air installations 
across France be put into mothballs, and 
our American forces in Germany be sup- 
plied through non-French ports, partic- 
ularly Bremen—Bremerhaven—where 
use can be made of the West German 
pipeline and transportation complex? 
There would remain in France the 
NATO-oriented installations, but the 
great bulk of the 40,000 to 50,000 U.S. 
servicemen and their dependents could 
be removed from French soil and re- 
turned home. 

The NATO alliance is hurt, not helped, 
by the quarter-billion-dollar annual 
drain on the U.S. balance of payments 
caused by our present presence in 
France. 

I have emphasized, Mr. Speaker, that 
mothballing our French installations 
should be an allied decision, not a uni- 
lateral U.S. decision. But is it not in the 
interest of the allies to have a financially 
strong United States? Our determina- 
tion to supply our divisions in Germany 
directly, rather than through a vulner- 
able long line of communications 
through France, would strengthen rather 
than diminish the credibility of our de- 
termination to fight on the ground west 
of the Iron Curtain, and not to let the 
Continent be overrun. Every once in a 
while some nervous German worries that 
the U.S. forces might, in the event of 
war, commence a movement to the rear, 
perhaps to a defense position around the 
Massif Central in France. Our supply- 
ing Germany directly should go far to 
scotch this rumor. 

But what if a Russian incursion should 
grab the Atlantic ports of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Rotterdam? A reactivated 
line of communication through France 
would then be available to the forces of 
the West. I have no doubts as to where 
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the loyalties of the French nation stand: 
we would all be fighting together. If it 
were otherwise, there would be no West- 
ern Alliance. 

Despite President de Gaulle’s oft-ex- 
pressed allergy toward Americans, I 
would not expect that he would be over- 
joyed to give up, not only the Americans. 
but the chief attribute of the present line 
of communications—his surplus, our 
deficit. But propitiating President de 
Gaulle has not been precisely a success- 
ful exercise for us. His cry is: “Yankee, 
go home.” His present contribution to 
NATO ground forces is two cadre divi- 
sions; there were supposed to be two 
more divisions when the Algerian crisis 
was settled, but they have not been 
forthcoming. The French Navy has 
been detached from NATO. Our stra- 
tegic and tactical Air Force, and our nu- 
clear weapons, are banned from French 
soil. French policy is threatening the 
exclusion of American farm products 
from the Common Market, as well as the 
frustration of the Kennedy round of 
trade negotiations. Above all, President 
de Gaulle is using the dollars he obtains 
from us through our military presence in 
France as a means of massive gold de- 
mands at times and in amounts of his 
own choosing. 

I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that I am 
raising a delicate subject. I do so be- 
cause I believe the subject of our finan- 
cial strength is at least as delicate as the 
subject of our French line of communi- 
cations. If we can discuss the one, we 
can discuss the other. Our military 
posture is designed to strengthen the 
whole U.S. posture. Where it weakens 
our financial position without a compen- 
sating military gain, it is surely in the 
public interest that the matter be fully 
debated. That is why I have taken the 
floor this afternoon. 


WOOL ACT HAS BRANNAN-TYPE 
PAYMENTS 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Committee on Agriculture today I voted 
against reporting the bill which extends 
the National Wool Act until 1969. 

The legislation actually authorizes a 
Brannan-type compensatory payments 
program. 

Under it, income of woolgrowers is sup- 
plemented by direct payments financed 
by U.S, taxpayers. Cost of the program 
last year was $27.3 million, and a change 
in the proposed extension will tend to 
increase program costs in future years. 
In 10 years the program has cost taxpay- 
ers $475 million. 

When the program was established in 
1954, it was heralded as one which would 
improve farm income and bolster wool 
production. 
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While it obviously has transferred cash 
from the U.S. Treasury to the pockets of 
woolgrowers, it has not had notable 
success in bolstering U.S. wool produc- 
tion. Even in the heyday of the mid- 
fifties when parity income on wool ex- 
ceeded 100 percent—highest of any 
commodity—wool production made no 
significant gain. 

A survey I am making in my home 
district clearly shows my constituents— 
farm and city alike—are strongly op- 
posed to direct Government payments to 
supplement farm income. So am I. 

Extension of this payments program 
for 4 more years will simply whet. the 
appetite and strengthen the hand of 
those wishing to extend direct payments 
to producers of other commodities. It 
will deepen the dependency of wool- 
growers on handouts from the US. 
Treasury and make more distant the day 
when U.S. wool production is on a sound 
competitive basis. 


VOTING RIGHTS LEGISLATION A 
MUST—NOW 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SCHWEIKER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a feeling of shame and humiliation 
that I address the House on the events 
of this past Sunday in Selma, Ala. A 
feeling of shame, when I realize there 
was no protection for American citizens 
who chose to walk to the State capital of 
Alabama as a way of asserting their de- 
sire and their right by birth to vote. 
Humiliation, when I realize that we in 
the Congress have had time to act on 
legislation which might have avoided 
this incident. We have failed to act. 
If other incidents are to be avoided leg- 
islation can be delayed no longer. 

This past Sunday in Selma will be a 
day which its citizens will never forget. 
The years it takes to build good will, the 
intangible efforts to foster good human 
relations among citizens—all this can 
be dissipated in a day. The roots of 
violence—voter discrimination—has fes- 
tered through the years. In Selma, and 
surrounding Dallas County, there are 
29,500 persons of voting age. Of these 
14,400 are white and 15,115 are Negro. 
Of the 14,000 white persons, 9,542 are 
registered to vote. Of the 15,115 Negroes 
only 335 are registered to vote. Thus, in 
Dallas County 70 percent of the whites 
are registered and 2 percent of the 
Negroes. 

How long will Congress and the 
American people be asked to wait while 
this administration studies and restudies 
requests for new Federal legislation to 
protect voting rights. The need is ap- 
parent. The time is now. 

This need has been recognized by some 
of us in the Republican Party. We have 
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introduced legislation to establish a sys- 
tem of Federal voting registrars. 

To the good people who have recog- 
nized this problem of voting rights de- 
nial go my sympathy and respect, 

They must labor once again to re- 
place the substance of a sound and hon- 
est community. This is a tough and 
heartbreaking task. We must not allow 
the desecration of Selma, Ala., to become 
an example for community breakdown 
elsewhere. We must help prevent vio- 
lence whether in southern communities 
or northern communities whenever a 
denial of voting rights is involved. 

The good people in these communities 
need our help. They are committed to 
equality, but have little power. Now they 
are taking a public stand with the Negro 
in his drive for equality. They see and 
know the deprivation and they have the 
courage to stand up for equality for both 
Negro and white members of their com- 
munities. The proliferation of new 
groups such as concerned citizens of Al- 
abama is living proof that genuine con- 
cern and efforts do exist. These efforts 
to protect the constitutional rights of all 
men are to be admired. But these peo- 
ple cannot be left to battle this problem 
alone. They can make little progress 
without Federal legislation which makes 
abundantly clear the comprehensive and 
forthright responsibility of the Federal 
Government in the area of voting rights. 

The events in Selma, Ala.—the bull- 
whips, the tear gas, the flogging of 
Negro citizens—these events, degrade 
each of us. For the denial of one man’s 
rights diminishes the rights of all free 
men. North, South, East, or West, each 
one of us is intimately bound to this 
problem; each one of us is responsible 
in part for its solution. That solution 
is new Federal voting legislation which 
eliminates delay, avoids obstruction, and 
prohibits intimidation. Voting discrim- 
ination was clearly the major grievance 
in Selma. Let Selma be the final place 
in our land where blood was shed for 
voting rights. Let it be said that after 
Selma voting discrimination in our land 
was ended peaceably by adequate new 
laws. Proposals for this legislation are 
now available. Republicans have taken 
the initiative in introducing legislation 
for a system of Federal voting registrars. 
Last month I joined with other Repub- 
lican Members of Congress to introduce 
new civil rights legislation providing for 
the appointment of Federal voting regis- 
trars where a Federal district court has 
found a pattern of voting discrimination 
to exist. At that time I argued that 
“recent events in Selma, Ala., clearly 
demonstrate that Negroes are being de- 
nied their rights to register and vote 
through the use of intimidation and ob- 
struction and intolerable delay.” 

The new bill provides for appointment 
of Federal registrars where a Federal dis- 
trict court finds a pattern or practice of 
discrimination in which at least 50 citi- 
zens within a voting district have been 
denied their right to vote. 

If the court fails to find a practice of 
discrimination or fails to appoint regis- 
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trars within 40 days, the President would 
do so if he received affidavits from 50 
qualified citizens in the area that they 
had been denied the right to vote. 

The registrars would register qualified 
citizens within the area and any appli- 
cants who had a sixth-grade education 
would be deemed to comply with all 
literacy, education, knowledge, or intelli- 
sere requirements under the Schweiker 


The bill also provides that the Federal 
registrars would oversee elections in the 
affected areas and the court would void 
the election if 50 or more persons in the 
area were refused permission to vote. 
Local voting officials who refused to per- 
mit persons registered by the Federal 
registrars to vote could be held in con- 
tempt of court. : 

Mr. Speaker, in light of Sunday’s 
humiliation and near tragedy, I urge the 
Committee on the Judiciary to hold 
hearings and report this bill in order that 
full debate on the House floor and its 
ultimate passage may be obtained. We 
must not permit delay any longer in 
according each of our citizens a right 
which is his by birth. Let us let Selma 
be the final chapter in the story of voting 
discrimination and let us by our actions 
here open a new era in which voting 
rights are finally given without hin- 
drance to those who qualify as citizens 
throughout our land. 


CONGRESSMAN JAMES 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. SraccErs] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the House an 
article in which the chairman of the 
Public Works Committee has praised the 
work of one of our colleagues from West 
Virginia, James Ker, for his efforts in 
connection with the Appalachian bill. I 
— sy following is a well-deserved 

ute: 


Congressman James Kee, Democrat, of 
West Virginia, is one of the most knowl- 
edgeable men on the 33-member House 
Public Works Committee on the problems of 
Appalachia, Representative Grorce H. FAL- 
Lon, Democrat, of Maryland, chairman of 
the committee, said here today. 

The powerful Public Works Committee 
must implement by legislation the many 
projects designed to replace poverty with 
progress in the 355 counties of the 11-State 
area of Appalachia. FALLON made the com- 
ment about the Bluefield Congressman at a 
seminar for political science students rep- 
resenting colleges of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland, FALLON was asked how he got 
expert information on the multiplicity of 
subjects with which he and the Public Works 
Committee must deal and arrive at decisions. 
Appalachia was cited as an example. 

“Congressman Kee is one of the most 
knowledgeable members of our Committee 
on Appalachia,” FALLON replied. “I rely on 
Kee for advice and information because he 
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literally grew up with the economic and 
social mishaps of the Appalachia region, His 
father and his mother represented West Vir- 
ginia in Congress and were instrumental in 
bringing the area’s grave needs to national 
attention. 

“Congressman KEE can give us firsthand 
reports from personal observation about con- 
ditions and the remedial measures needed for 
the recovery program. I believe it unique 
in congressional history that a Member of 
Congress learned how to be one from his 
father and mother. 

“One of the most cheerful aspects of a 
bleak picture of Appalachia is the emergence 
of so much leadership and talent on local 
and county levels in West Virginia in recent 
years, as outlined to us by Congressman KEE. 
What people of West Virginia have done to 
try to bring about recovery alone, promises 
well for the program there, Kxx's district is 
typical of Appalachia in many ways. His 
advice and knowledge is bound to have effect 
in all Appalachia as well as West Virginia.” 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Convers, for 1 hour, today. 

Mr. Ryan, for 20 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Reuss, for 20 minutes, today; and 
to include extraneous matter and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Skunrrz), for 10 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Morse (at the request of Mr. SKU- 
BITZ), for 30 minutes, on March 11; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 


and 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CoNRGESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. FINO. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN to revise and extend her 
remarks on H.R. 2 and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Skusrrz) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Harris) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HANNA. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. 

Mr. Huot 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. 

Mr. RONCALIO. 

Mr. DENT. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
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following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 45. An act to amend the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank Act to authorize the 
United States to participate in an increase in 
the resources of the Fund for Special Opera- 
tions of the Inter-American Development 
Bank. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 41 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965, at 12 o'clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


715. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of audit of Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, for the fiscal year 1964, pursuant to 
31 USC 841 (H. Doc. No. 105); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

716. A letter from the Assistant Executive 
Officer (Research and Development), Office of 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, transmit- 
ting a report on Department of the Army 
research and development contracts for $50,- 
000 or more awarded during period July 1, 
1964, through December 31, 1964, pursuant to 
section 4 of Public Law 82-557; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

717. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to establish a 
register of blind persons in the District of 
Columbia; to provide for the mandatory re- 
porting of information concerning such per- 
sons, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

718. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A joint resolution to au- 
thorize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to promulgate special regulations 
for the period of the American Legion Na- 
tional Convention of 1966, to be held in 
Washington, D.C., to authorize the granting 
of certain permits to the American Legion 
1966 Convention Corp. of the District of Co- 
lumbia on the occasion of such convention; 
and for other purposes”; to the Comimttee on 
the District of Columbia. 

719. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the 
Presidential Inaugural Ceremonies Act”; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

720. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend section 6(a) 
of the act of September 30, 1950, relating to 
conditions of employment of teachers in de- 
pendents’ schools”; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

721. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of potential savings by elimination 
of the requirements for registration, titling, 
and inspection of Government-owned motor 
vehicles based in Washington, D.C.; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
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722. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of unnecessary costs incurred for au- 
tomatic data processing equipment and sery- 
ices, Manned Spacecraft Center, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

723. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the need for basic improvement of 
accounting system to enable the develop- 
ment of adequate financial information, 
Area Redevelopment Administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

724. A letter from the Chairman, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, transmitting 
the 30th Annual Report of the Commission 
for the fiscal year July 1, 1963, to June 30, 
1964, pursuant to section 3 of the act of 
June 29, 1949, and section 11(b) of the Inter- 
American Development Bank Act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

725. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to provide assistance in 
training State and local law enforcement 
officers and other personnel, and in improy- 
ing capabilities, techniques, and practices in 
State and local law enforcement and pre- 
vention and control of crime, and for other 
3 to the Committee on the Judi- 

ry. 

726. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation, 
entitled “A bill to make section 1952 of title 
18, United States Code, applicable to travel 
in aid of arson”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLER: Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. Report on Indirect Costs Un- 
der Federal Research Grants (Rept: No. 144). 
Referred to the Committee on the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education and 
Labor. H.R. 3708. A bill to provide assist- 
ance in the development of new or improved 
programs to help older persons through 
grants to the States for community planning 
and services and for training, through re- 
search, development, or training project 
grants, and to establish within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare an 
operating agency to be designated as the 
“Administration on Aging”; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 145). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education and 
Labor. H.R. 4714. A bill to amend the Na- 
tional Arts and Cultural Development Act of 
1964 with respect to the authorization of ap- 
propriations therein; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 146). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 5721. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide for acreage-poundage marketing quotas 
for tobacco, to amend the tobacco price sup- 
port provisions of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 147). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASPINALL (by request) : 

H.R. 5984. A bill to amend sections 2275 
and 2276 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, with respect to certain lands 
granted to the States; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 5985. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain public 
lands in Washoe County, Nev., to Mrs. Ralph 
Haukland; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By. Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 5986. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.5987. A bill to incorporate the 
American Academy of Actuaries; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 5988. A bill to provide that Commis- 
sioners of the Federal Maritime Commission 
shall hereafter be appointed for a term of 
5 years, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 5989. A bill to amend section 27, 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920, as amended 
(46 U.S.C. 883); to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BONNER (by request) : 

H.R. 5990. A bill to grant increased bene- 
fits to persons receiving cash relief under 
the Panama Canal Cash Relief Act of July 8, 
1937, and to extend cash relief benefits to 
widows of recipients; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 5991. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to make a comprehensive study 
of certain future highway needs; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DERWINSKEI: 

H.R. 5992. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the retailers 
excise taxes on jewelry, furs, toilet prepara- 
tions, and luggage and handbags, to reduce 
and eventually repeal the manufacturers ex- 
cise taxes on passenger automobiles and auto- 
motive parts and accessories (with the pro- 
ceeds going in the meanwhile to the high- 
way trust fund); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr, DIGGS: 

H.R. 5993. A bill to repeal the manufac- 
turers excise tax on passenger automobiles; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 5994. A bill to repeal the excise tax on 
communication; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 5995. A bill to encourage the States 
to extend coverage under their State unem- 
ployment compensation laws to agricultural 
labor; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 5996. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to the State of Maryland; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 5997. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act so as to re- 
quire that in the labeling and advertising of 
certain drugs sold by prescription the “estab- 
lished name” of such drugs must appear each 
time the proprietary name is used; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R.5998. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to grant an additional 
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income tax exemption for a taxpayer sup- 
porting a dependent who has attained age 
65 or is blind; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 5999. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to assist in combating 
heart disease, cancer, and stroke, and other 
major diseases; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6000. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to improve the educa- 
tional quality of schools of medicine, den- 
tistry, and osteopathy, to authorize grants 
under that act to such schools for the 
awarding of scholarships to needy students, 
and to extend expiring provisions of that act 
for student loans and for aid in construction 
of teaching facilities for students in such 
schools and schools for other health profes- 
sions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 6001. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for a program 
of grants to assist in meeting the need for 
adequate medical library services and facili- 
ties; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: 

H.R. 6002. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Humanities Foun- 
dation to promote progress and scholarship 
in the humanities and the arts, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 6003. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that full bene- 
fits (when based upon attainment of retire- 
ment age) will be payable to men at age 60 
and to women at age 55; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 6004. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on amounts paid for communication services 
or facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 6005. A bill to amend the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950 by the addition of certain 
provisions for injunctions against Commu- 
nist organizations; grand jury investigation 
of enforcement; priority of trials; more severe 
punishment in cases of violations by em- 
ployees on the staffs of the White House, 
Congress, and Supreme Court; power to deny 
bail; appropriate supervision of convicts dur- 
ing confinement; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 6006. A bill to prohibit trading in Irish 
potato futures on commodity exchanges; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 6007. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the promotion of 
qualified reserve officers of the Air Force to 
the reserve grades of brigadier general and 
major general; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 6008. A bill to create an Independent 
School Board in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 6009. A bill to provide a program of 
marine exploration and development of the 
resources of the Continental Shelf; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 6010. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to require that mo- 
tion pictures photographed outside the 
United States, and any advertisements there- 
of, shall set forth the country of origin; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
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By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 6011. A bill to protect the integrity 
of the court and jury functions in criminal 
cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6012. A bill to amend the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, to prohibit Federal 
agencies from issuing prejudging public 
statements on pending cases; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACHEN: 

H.R. 6013. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States to the State of Maryland; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 6014. A bill to amend the act ap- 
proved July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 526), as 
amended, relating to the establishment of a 
register of names in the Department of Com- 
merce of certain motor vehicle drivers; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 6015. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code with respect to eligibility 
for pension of certain widows of Civil War 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSHER: 

H.R. 6016. A bill to provide for the imple- 
mentation of voting rights, the appointment 
of Federal registrars, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

HR. 6017. A bill to increase benefits under 
the Federal old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance system, to provide child’s insur- 
ance benefits beyond age 18 while in school, 
to provide widow’s benefits at age 60 on a re- 
duced basis, to provide benefits for certain 
individuals not otherwise eligible at age 72, 
to improve the actuarial status of the trust 
funds, to extend coverage, to improve the 
public assistance programs under the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6018. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 6019. A bill to adjust wheat and feed 
grain production, to establish a cropland 
retirement program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. POOL: 

H.R. 6020. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income the interest on church bonds; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6021. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exclude from gross 
income the interest on hospital bonds; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 6022. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 6023. A bill to protect the voting 
rights of U.S. citizens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 6024. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
gradual reduction and eventual elimina- 
tion of the tax on general telephone service; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 6025. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 20-percent 
credit against the individual income tax for 
certain educational expenses incurred at an 
institution of higher education; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 6026. A bill to promote economic 
growth by supporting State and regional cen- 
ters to place the findings of science usefully 
in the hands of American enterprise; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN;: 

H.R. 6027. A bill to provide for the imple- 
mentation of voting rights, the appointment 
of Federal registrars, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. GRABOWSKI: 

H.R. 6028. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize and facil- 
itate the deduction from gross income by 
teachers of the expenses of education (in- 
cluding certain travel) undertaken by them, 
and to provide a uniform method of prov- 
ing entitlement to such deduction; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 6029. A bill providing for the enforce- 
ment of section 2 of article XIV of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 6030. A bill to provide for a special 
study and national survey by the Commis- 
sioner of Education of progress being made 
toward providing public school students with 
an understanding of minority group con- 
tributions to our national life; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 6031. A bill to establish a new pro- 
gram of grants for accelerated public works 
projects undertaken by State and local gov- 
ernments; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 

By Mr. WHITE of Idaho: 

H.R. 6032. A bill to amend the act author- 
izing the Mann Creek Federal reclamation 
project, Idaho, in order to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
such project (act of Aug. 16, 1962, 76 Stat. 
388); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr, MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H.J. Res. 369. Joint resolution designating 
March 30 of each year as Shut-In's Day”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.J. Res. 370. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRABOWSKI: 

H.J. Res. 371. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to succession to the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency and to cases 
where the President is unable to discharge 
the powers and duties of his office; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 347. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a Joint Committee on the Organi- 
zation of the Congress; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H. Con. Res. 348. Concurrent resolution to 
allow the showing in the United States of 
the U.S. Information Agency film “John F. 
Kennedy—yYears of Lightning, Day of 
Drums“; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. POLANCO-ABREU: 

H. Con, Res. 349. Concurrent resolution 
welcoming to the United States the Inter- 
American Bar Association during its -14th 
conference to be held in Puerto Rico; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 


H. Res. 259. Resolution expressing the 


sense of the House against the persecution of 
persons by Russia because of their religion; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. HORTON: 

H. Res. 260. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to transfer 
the responsibilities of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities to the Committee on the 
Judiciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 261. Resolution authorizing cards 
of identification for certain officers and em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


82. By Mr. KING of Utah: Memorial of 
the 1965 regular session of the 36th Legisla- 
ture of the State of Utah, Gov. Calvin L. 
Rampton, concurring, requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States favorably to con- 
sider the Bonneville unit of the central 
Utah project specifying that funds be ap- 
propriated so that construction can begin 
in fiscal year 1966; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

83. By Mr. HATHAWAY: Resolution passed 
by the 102d Legislature of the State of Maine 
recommending the full development of the 
electric power potential of Passamaquoddy 
Bay and such supplemental development of 
the electric power potential of the upper St. 
John River as may be recommended as eco- 
nomically feasible by studies now underway 
by the Department of the Interior; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

84. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Washington, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States relative to urging 
immediate action to fulfill the desires of the 
membership of the Colville Reservation to 
become American citizens; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

85. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to questioning and protest- 
ing the announced closure of the Glasgow 
Air Force Base, Glasgow, Mont.; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R. 6033. A bill for the relief of Camola 
Pulicono; to the Committee on the Judi- 
By Mr. CLEVELAND: H 

H.R. 6034. A bill for the relief of George 
H. Beard; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 6035, A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Maj. John W. Roy, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 6036. A bill for the relief of Stefania 

Anc; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H.R. 6037. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of R. M. Clark; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 6038. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Marija TM Tomasic; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 6039. A bill for the relief of Robert A. 

Harwell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6040. A bill for the relief of Tsin Yee 

Chen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GILLIGAN: 

H.R. 6041. A bill for the relief of Arun 

Khot; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 6042. A bill for the relief of the estates 
of certain former members of the U.S. Navy 
Band; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 6043. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 

Bottone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PASSMAN: 

H.R. 6044. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to adjudicate a claim to certain 
land in Union, Jackson, and Winn Parishes, 
La.; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 6045. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Car- 

men Prado; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 6046. A bill for the relief of Angelina 
Martino; to the Committee on the Judiciary- 
By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 6047. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Lourdes Merza Visaya; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 9, 1965 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Reverend William R. Key, min- 
ister, Perry Methodist Church, Perry, 
Ga., offered the following prayer: 


“God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our farflung battleline, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 


Lest we forget the Rock from whence 
we were hewn; lest we forget men of 
granite, with Bible in hand, who forged 
the freedom we enjoy; lest we forget the 
sweat, the blood, and the sacrifice that 
have bought and maintained this won- 
derful way of life; lest we forget this 
powerful Friend, whose smile and bless- 
ings our country has long been the re- 
cipient of; lest we forget our sacred re- 
sponsibility to the people of this great 
Nation and to our whole needy world; 
lest we forget the example of love and 
compassion that the Man of Nazareth 
left us; lest we forget in this particular 
hour, when misunderstanding is preva- 
lent and hate and strife are evident, that 
love and compassion yet remain as the 
sovereign remedy of the Almighty for 
His children’s differences. 

In the name of the Christ who taught 
us tolove one another. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
March 8, 1965, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
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House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 4338. An act to authorize the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States 
to rent certain property in the District of 
Columbia for certain office purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 195. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to promulgate special regulations for the 
period of the American Legion National Con- 
vention of 1966, to be held in Washington, 
D.C.; to authorize the granting of certain 
permits to the American Legion 1966 Con- 
vention Corp. of the District of Columbia on 
the occasion of such convention, and for 


other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 45) to amend the 
Inter-American Development Bank Act 
to authorize the United States to par- 
ticipate in an increase in the resources 
of the Fund for Special Operations of the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and 
it was signed by the Vice President. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia: 

H.R. 4338. An act to authorize the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars of the United States to 
rent certain property in the District of Co- 
lumbia for certain office purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 195. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to promulgate special regulations for the 
period of the American Legion National Con- 
vention of 1966, to be held in Washington, 
D.C.; to authorize the granting of certain 
permits to the American Legion 1966 Con- 
vention Corp. of the District of Columbia on 
the occasion of such convention, and for 
other purposes. 


LIMITATION OF DISCUSSION ON 
LABOR SHORTAGE PROBLEM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the agreement reached yesterday, it 
was stipulated that the hour from 11 
o’clock to 12 o’clock would be set aside 
for a discussion of the agricultural labor 
shortage problem by the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
and some of his colleagues. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the time allotted not 
extend beyond 12:15 p.m. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
mancE in the chair). The Senator from 
Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE RELATING 
TO CLOTURE—REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 
Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, as di- 

rected by the Senate on January 8 and 
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by direction of the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration, I submit ad- 
verse reports on Senate Resolution 6 and 
Senate Resolution 8. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
ports be printed, together with minority 
views, and the individual views of the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
ports will be received and the resolutions 
will be placed on the calendar; and, with- 
out objection, the reports will be printed, 
as requested by the Senator from 
Arizona. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

S. Res. 6. Resolution amending the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate (Rept. No. 75); and 

S. Res.8. Resolution to amend rule XXII 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate relative 
to cloture (Rept. No, 74). 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Permanent Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DUR- 
ING SENATE SESSION TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on International Finance of the 
Banking and Finance Committee be per- 
mitted to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendments of the 
Judiciary Committee be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iyield. 


PASSING OF HENRY FORD, CONSUL 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like at this time to make a few re- 
marks about a friend who, I have just 
been informed, has met his death in an 
accident in Germany. I refer to Henry 
Ford, Consul General of the United 
States, stationed at Frankfurt. 

Two years ago, when President Ken- 
nedy dispatched a number of Senators, 
including myself, on a mission to Ger- 
many, the Middle East, India, and south- 
east Asia, Mr. Ford was designated as 
administrative officer. He was most 
courteous, most attentive, and most 
knowledgeable and he contributed im- 
measurably to the effectiveness of the 
mission. 

Henry Ford was an outstanding public 
servant. He was one of the corps of fine 
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men and women who serve this Nation in 
the Foreign Service: This man had spent 
almost his entire adult life at the call of 
his Government. For almost three dec- 
ades he served in countless places with 
dignity, with patience, with fortitude, 
with good humor, with quiet efficiency, 
and complete devotion. His name was, 
perhaps, little sung except among his 
friends and colleagues. Yet the burdens 
he bore for the welfare of this Nation 
were enormous. At his last post, in the 
U.S. consular district for Frankfurt, 
for example, he had responsibility for 
the safety and comportment of tens of 
thousands of Americans, the greatest 
concentration of American personnel in 
any area of the world. Wherever he 
went and in whatever he did, Henry Ford 
added to the luster of the United States. 
His untimely death is a tragic loss to the 
Nation. 

I wish to extend to Mrs, Ford and his 
daughter, a sense of the deep grief which 
Mrs. Mansfield and I feel in the passing 
of this fine man. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
regret to hear the announcement by the 
distinguished majority leader that a dis- 
tinguished public servant has just met 
his death. As I understand, he was a res- 
ident of my State. I join the majority 
leader in his expressions of condolence 
and sympathy. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted at this time to yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Boccs], and that my time, which was 
to have extended to 12:15 p.m., be ex- 
tended to 12:25 because of the interrup- 
tions by the majority leader, by the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], and now by the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Boces]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Delaware is recognized. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I wish to 
join the distinguished majority leader, 
Senator MANSFIELD, in expressing deep 
regret upon learning of the unfortunate 
automobile accident which took the life 
of Mr. Henry Ford, our Consul General 
in Frankfurt,Germany. This distressing 
news comes as a great shock. Henry 
Ford was just in the prime of his life as 
a career man with the U.S. State Depart- 
ment. 

It was my great privilege to have 
known Mr. Ford and to have worked 
with him, especially as a member of the 
Mansfield mission in 1962 to certain 
critical areas of the world. 

Henry Ford was an outstanding pub- 
lic servant, representing our country in 
whatever capacity he held with ability 
and distinction. He was a good friend. 
Our country has suffered a great loss in 
his untimely passing, 

Mrs, Boggs and I extend our deepest 
sympathy to his family. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida for his 
kindness in yielding to me at this time. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I was very happy to 
yield for that particular purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, with the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr.PELL. Mr. President, I rise to ex- 
press my profound grief and sorrow at 
the death of Consul General Henry H. 
Ford in an automobile accident today in 
Germany. 

Henry Ford had a long and distin- 
guished career in the Foreign Service of 
the United States, starting with his as- 
signment to the Foreign Service Institute 
in 1956. In November of 1956 he was ap- 
pointed Consul General at Casablanca 
and in September of 1960 he was Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Opera- 
tions. 

My wife and I knew him and liked and 
admired him. He was the kind of For- 
eign Service officer who represents the 
very best in intelligence, character, and 
values of our Nation, and his death is a 
loss not only to his family and his friends 
and his loved ones but also, and even 
more, to his Nation. 

I extend in behalf of my wife and my- 
self all our sympathy to his widow. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOR SHORTAGE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it is appropriate at this time to dis- 
cuss rather briefly the new facts which 
have developed with reference to the im- 
portation of agricultural labor from the 
offshore Caribbean areas, from Canada, 
and from Mexico since the last previous 
discussion of this subject on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Senators will recall that the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
held hearings on this important subject, 
so vital to many agricultural industries, 
on January 15 to 16 of this year. Follow- 
ing that considerable floor debate in the 
Senate took place on February 18, 1965, 
which was followed by further floor de- 
bate in the Senate on February 25, 1965. 
At the same time there has been con- 
siderable debate in the other body, the 
House of Representatives. I wish the 
Recorp to show that two of my colleagues 
from the State of Florida, Representa- 
tive HERLONd and Representative 
Gurney, have been very active in the 
House in speaking up on the vital prob- 
lems concerning various of the producing 
crops in perishable agriculture in my 
State as a result of the failure of Secre- 
tary Wirtz and the Department of Labor 
to live up to their responsibilities under 
the law by allowing us to secure certifica- 
tion of needed supplemental laborers 
from the offshore areas. Not by any 
means all of the labor in our agricultural 
industries, but only about one-tenth 
thereof comes from outside the United 
States, and I do not believe it has ever 
reached quite that figure of what is re- 
quired to perform certain vital tasks in 
our agricultural industries, as will 
appear from the debate. 
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To show further in the Recorp the gen- 
eral national interest in this problem, I 
desire to have the Recorp show that not 
only have the two Senators from Florida 
participated actively in the debate with 
reference to the agricultural labor prob- 
lem and the necessity of obtaining sup- 
plemental laborers from foreign areas, 
but that many other Senators also have 
participated, stating their strong con- 
viction that supplemental labor is 
needed. Among the Senators who have 
participated are the following: 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER], chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry; the junior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. MURPHY]; the 
senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Attott]; the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] ; the senior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee]; the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE]; 
the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass]; the senior Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Kuchl]; the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], and the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE]. 
They are but a few of the Senators who 
have strong convictions on this subject. 
I observe in the chair of the Presiding 
Officer at this time the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TatmapcEe], who has 
strong feelings on the subject. I know 
that because I have discussed the matter 
with him. He participated actively in 
some of the hearings. 

Far from this being a local question, 
it is also a question of providing similar 
assistance to many other areas of our 
country. But that point does not seem 
to have been understood by the Secre- 
tary of Labor as having the general im- 
portance which it has. For instance, in 
an earlier speech the present speaker 
spoke of having the Secretary of Labor 
give us a letter, showing that New Eng- 
land and New York had customarily in 
the wintertime depended upon the cer- 
tification of woodcutters from Canada 
to come into their woods during the win- 
ter, when the snow was on the ground, 
and the logs could easily be gotten out 
for the making of pulpwood for the mills 
in that part of the country. At the very 
time of that discussion I read a letter 
from the Secretary of Labor showing that 
some 2,200 Canadian laborers were em- 
ployed on that very day in cutting pulp- 
wood in the States of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and New York. 

Likewise, there was placed in the REC- 
orp at that time a telegram from a 
Maine State senator who represented 
Aroostook County, a heavy potato-pro- 
ducing county, showing that in time of 
heavy production they needed and used, 
customarily, from 4,000 to 5,000 Cana- 
dian laborers, who were certified for ad- 
mission into this country by the Depart- 
ment of Labor to augment the local labor 
force. 

It is not necessary for me to speak of 
the tremendous impact of this whole 
question upon the West, because the 
record shows clearly that even in the 
past year under the bracero program and 
under Public Law 78, now expired, 
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194,000 Mexicans were employed in agri- 
cultural pursuits. That number does 
not include other numbers of Mexicans 
who came into this country under the 
so-called green-card system, which oper- 
ates under Public Law 414, or the Gen- 
eral Immigration Act. 

The growing importance of this prob- 
lem has been very clear in recent days. 
I shall touch briefly on some of the things 
which clearly show that the policy 
adopted by the Secretary of Labor is a 
mistaken one, that it has resulted al- 
ready in a great loss, and that even if 
continued it will result in a much greater 
loss to a larger number of industries than 
it has, up to now, afflicted, because the 
production of perishable agricultural 
commodities in many parts of the Nation 
has not yet begun. This production 
happened to be concentrated in Florida 
at the time this problem arose on Janu- 
ary 1, and also in certain border areas of 
California and Arizona, which tempo- 
rarily could carry on because of the 
green-card workers who come across 
from Mexico under Public Law 414 every 
morning and then go back to their homes 
in Mexico in the evening to spend the 
night there. 

The first field in which the unwisdom, 
the fallacy of the reasoning of the Secre- 
tary of Labor has most clearly appeared 
is in connection with the canecutters in 
the Florida sugarcane industry. Our in- 
dustry does not happen to be the same as 
the cane industry of Louisiana, where the 
stalks grow straight and can be cut by 
machine, hand workers doing nothing 
but topping the stalks, handling them, 
piling them up, and putting them on con- 
veyances. In the Florida production, the 
stalks fall across one another into great 
green mounds. The stalks are there cut 
one by one, by hand, by machete, by field 
workers who have to lie prostrate during 
the time they are cutting the stalks. 

It has been clearly recognized for 
many years, not only by the industry, but 
also by Secretaries of Labor, from time 
to time, that American laborers cannot 
and will not do that work, and that it is 
necessary to go to Jamaica, Trinidad, 
and the Barbados to obtain workers who 
are used to this problem and, therefore, 
are glad to come, and even want to come, 
to cut our cane. 

Secretary Wirtz, a conscientious man, 
decided to experiment in this matter. 
The complete collapse of the experiment 
shows as clearly as anything could show 
the fallacy of his reasoning, namely, be- 
cause there are unemployed people in 
America, some of them must be willing 
and able to cut our cane. 

He sent to the area of Louisiana which 
was most closely comparable with our 
own, and likewise, to a lesser degree, to 
Alabama, and brought in 74 workers. 
With them he placed two advisers from 
his own department, assigning them to 
certain of the cane-producing groups 
in Florida who were badly in need of 
additional labor. The experience was a 


terrible one. I shall not discuss it in de- 
tail. Suffice to say that by the end of 
10 days not a single one of the 74 work- 
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men remained. The majority of them 
never went into the cane fields at all. 
In spite of the fact that they were urged 
by the advisers who represented Mr. 
Wirtz to go in and stay there to work, at 
the end of 10 days, not only were none 
of them working, but two were in the 
hospital because they had cut themselves 
with machetes. They remained there 
some days afterward before they got out 
and returned whence they had come. 
The total result of that particular exper- 
iment at the end of 10 days showed that 
none of the 74 workers continued to work 
in the cane; it showed an expense to the 
cooperative growers who comprise the 
employers of those workers of $2,094.81. 
There was a total absence of any of those 
particular cane cutters at the end of 
only a few days. 

Besides, there was the need for caring 
for two of them during their hospital 
experience and while they recovered from 
their wounds. I wish to make it clear 
that they were not deliberately self- 
inflicted wounds, but were self-inflicted 
merely because of their lack of knowl- 
edge concerning the handling of the 
machete, which is a dangerous weapon 
as well as a useful tool, as Senators well 
know. 

As a result of that experience, perhaps 
the Secretary of Labor is having a change 
of heart with reference to the canecut- 
ters. I certainly hope so. He has in- 
dicated some degree of softening in other 
fields. I want him to have credit for 
what he has done. It looks like a soften- 
ing. I shall not discuss the California 
situation at this time, because I observe 
in the Chamber the distinguished junior 
Senator from California, who is well able 
to discuss the problem in his State. 
There has been some softening of the 
Secretary’s attitude there, although I 
think it is only temporary. 

In Florida, the Secretary, instead of 
withdrawing 1,500 citrus workers out of 
3,500 pickers who were there, who were 
offshore men, on March 1, as previously 
announced, entered an order allowing 
them to stay and work an additional 
week, until March 7. At the same time, 
he allowed all the citrus pickers to re- 
main for an additional 2 weeks in the 
State to see how badly they are needed 
for the picking of Valencia oranges, since 
the Valencia pick has just started. The 
crop of Valencia oranges is only a part 
of our total production of oranges, but 
this year is estimated to be a total of 36 
million boxes of Valencias. 

Likewise, the Secretary has permitted 
361 of the canecutters from one of the 
organizations which finished its harvest- 
ing quickly, ahead of time, to assist other 
organizations that were still in trouble. 
That, too, is an indication of some 
relaxation of the Secretary's policy, and 
we applaud it. 

Another relaxation of the Secretary’s 
policy is the fact that he d'd not insist 
on our sending back to the offshore areas 
500 workers who were picking citrus. 
There workers, part of 3,500, were there 
on January 1. The Secretary at first 
insisted upon sending 500 of them back 
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to their homes. He recanted on that 
decision and permitted them to remain. 

There are other experiences which in- 
dicate some softening of his policy. I 
shall mention one in California, for 
which I hope my distinguished friend, 
the junior Senator from California, will 
forgive me. The Secretary of Labor has 
now granted to 600 Japanese workers in 
the camp there, having been brought all 
the way from Japan, permission to be 
assigned to Ventura County to pick 
lemons for a period of 3 weeks only. 

This indicates that the problem is re. 
duced but not by any means solved in 
the great State of California. Aside 
from the matters that I have mentioned, 
I want to make it clear that there is 
some worsening of this situation which 
indicates a long hard row to follow for 
those of us who are so vitally affected. 
The Secretary has recently issued a con- 
tract which he says he is going to re- 
quire all of the producers in the coun- 
try who hope to avail themselves of 
foreign labor to sign—whether from 
Canada, the Caribbean, or Mexico. This 
contract concerns the employment of 
their domestic workers. The Secretary 
says that such a contract must be exe- 
cuted with every domestic worker. I ask 
unanimous consent that that long, seven- 
page contract be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, without taking the time of 
the Senate to read it. 

There being no objection, the contract 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AGREEMENT FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF U.S. 
AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 

This agreement made on the be- 
tween hereinafter called the em- 
ployer, ana , hereinafter called the 


worker, 
Witnesseth: 
ARTICLE I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 

During the period from tge day of 
in hy to the day of 
ployer agrees to provide agricultural employ- 
ment to the worker, and the worker agrees 
to perform the work required of him in 
connection with such employment with 
proper application, care, and diligence under 
the direction and supervision of the em- 
ployer. 

For purposes of this contract, a workday 
consists of 8 hours on any day except Sun- 
day, New Year’s Day, July 4, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving, or Christmas. 

ARTICLE II. PREFERENCE 

The employer agrees to give to the work- 
ers hired under this contract preference in 
retention of jobs over nonimmigrant aliens. 


ARTICLE IIT. LODGING 


The employer agrees to furnish the worker 
upon his arrival at the place of employment 
and throughout the entire period of employ- 
ment, without cost to the worker, sanitary 
facilities and hygienic lodgings in accordance 
with the requirements of section 602.9(d), 
chapter V, title 20 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations. 


ARTICLE IV. INSURANCE FOR OCCUPATIONAL IN- 
JURY OR DISEASE 


The employer agrees to provide at no cost 
to the worker, where such worker is not 
covered by workmen's compensation under 
State law, insurance covering injury arising 
out of and in the course of employment, and 
disease which is contracted in the course of 
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employment and is directly attributable to 
the work in which the worker is engaged. 
Such insurance must be obtained from a 
responsible and a properly licensed insurance 
company and provide for the payment of: 
(1) All expenses for hospital medicines, medi- 
cal and surgical attention, and other sim- 
ilar services; and (2) benefits not less than 
those specified in the following table of 
benefits: 


A AU IS a ers a $2, 000 

Permanent and total disability 3, 000 

Loss of: 
Both) handi C os sea 2, 000 
Botiteets sos ns a 2, 000 
Sight of both eyes 2, 000 
One hand and one foot 2, 000 
One hand and sight of one eye 2, 000 
One foot and sight of one eye 2, 000 
Total loss of digit 100 


Partial loss of a digit 50 


The employer further agrees to pay for all 
expenses for hospital, medicines, medical and 
surgical attention, and other similar services 
necessitated by personal injury or disease 
covered by this article. If the worker is 
physically unable to work as a result of per- 
sonal injury or disease and is not hospital- 
ized, he shall receive subsistence as provided 
in article IX for each day that he is unable 
to perform work for a maximum of 6 weeks, 
provided that, for each day that a claim for 
subsistence is made under this paragraph, 
the worker shall be required to furnish the 
employer a physician’s certificate of his in- 
ability to perform work on that day. 

In cases not covered by applicable State 
law, the worker who sustains personal injury 
or disease shall notify the employer thereof 
personally or through a representative, orally 
or in writing, within 30 days after the per- 
sonal injury or disease has manifested it- 
self. Failure to give such notice shall re- 
lieve the employer of liability for nonStatu- 
tory benefits herein provided. Such notice 
shall not be required in cases in which the 
employer has knowledge of such injury or 
disease 


It shall be the responsibility and duty of 
the employer to notify his workers of the 
time limitation within which such notice 
must be given to the employer as herein pro- 
vided, or as provided for by applicable State 
law. Failure of the employer to notify the 
workers either before or after occurrence of 
such personal injury or disease of the need 
for notice shall constitute a waiver of the 
notice requirement under this contract, and 
in such case the employer agrees not to raise 
objection to lack of timely notice of personal 
injury or disease required under applicable 
State law. 

ARTICLE V. PAYMENT OF WAGES 

(a) The employer, effective January 1, 1965, 
through March 31, 1965, agrees to pay wages 
to the worker at not less thgan per 
hour. Effective April 1, 1965, the employer 
ee to pay wages to the worker at not less 
, the applicable rate per hour in 
ppc with the regulations of the Secre- 
tary of Labor (20 CFR 602.10) as contained in 
appendix B, attached hereto. Where the 
prevailing rate in the area for the work being 
performed is higher, the higher rate shall 
be paid. Piece rates shall be designed to 
produce hourly earnings at least equivalent 
to the applicable hourly rates indicated in 
this article, and in no event shall the 
worker be paid less than such hourly rate. 

(b) The employer agrees to make pay- 
ment of wages in accordance with prevailing 
practice in the activities but in no event less 
often than biweekly. 

(c) If a worker works on Sunday or any of 
the holidays specified in article I, he shall 
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be paid for such work at not less than the 
prevailing rate for similar work performed 
in the area on such day and in no case less 
than the rate specified in part (a) of this 
section. 
ARTICLE VI. TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 

The employer shall furnish the worker, 
without cost to such worker, all tools, sup- 
plies, or equipment required to perform the 
duties assigned to him under this contract. 


ARTICLE VII. DEDUCTIONS 


The employer agrees to make no deductions 
from the worker’s wages except as follows: 

(a) Those deductions provided by law. 

(b) Payment for advances against wages. 

(c) Payment for articles of consumption 
produced by the employer which the worker 
has purchased voluntarily. 

(d) Value of meals supplied by the em- 
ployer in accordance with article XT. 

(e) Overpayment of wages. 

(f) Any loss to the employer due to work- 
er’s refusal or negligent failure to return any 
property furnished to him by the employer, 
or due to such worker’s willful destruction 
of such property; provided that in no case 
shall such loss exceed the reasonable value 
of such property at the time furnished to 
such worker less normal wear and tear and, 
in the case of property returned to the em- 
ployer in damaged condition, its reasonable 
value at the time furnished less normal wear 
and tear and less its reasonable value when 
returned to the employer. 

(g) Deductions for transportation costs as 
permitted under article VIII. 

The deductions under (b), (c), (e), and 
(f) in each pay period shall not exceed 10 
percent of the total amount of wages earned 
in that pay period; provided that the em- 
ployer may deduct not in excess of 50 per- 
cent of the worker’s wages for any period for 
advances to the worker upon the arrival at 
the place of employment for food and neces- 
sary clothing; provided further that at the 
termination of the work contract, or if the 
worker abandons his contract, the employer 
may deduct from such worker's final wage 
payment any debts which may be due the 
employer under subparagraph (b), (c), (e), 
and (f) of this article at the time the con- 
tract is abandoned or terminated. 

ARTICLE VIIT. TRANSPORTATION 

The employer agrees to pay the cost of 
transportation from the place of recruitment 
to the place of employment in those cases 
where the worker works for 50 percent of 
the contract period, The employer may, how- 
ever, deduct such costs from earnings until 
the worker has worked 50 percent of the 
contract period. Upon completion of 50 per- 
cent of the contract period the worker shall 
be entitled to reimbursement of the amount 
so deducted. If the worker completes his 
contract, the employer will pay the cost of 
return transportation from the place of em- 
ployment to the place of recruitment except 
when the worker is not returning to the 
place of recruitment and has subsequent 
employment under which return transporta- 
tion is paid by his new employer. Transpor- 
tation arrangements for nonworking mem- 
bers of family groups will be made in accord- 
ance with prevailing practice. 

The employer will pay the cost of food, 
lodging, and other necessary expenses to the 
worker en route, All transportation will be 
by commion carrier or other adequate trans- 
portation facilities which comply with Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and other ap- 
plicable regulations. The employer agrees 
to provide transportation from the worker's 
on-the-job site living quarters to the fields 
and return without cost to the worker. 
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ARTICLE IX. EMPLOYMENT GUARANTEE 


The employer guarantees the worker the 
opportunity for: employment for at least 
three-fourths of the work days (as defined 
in art. I) of the total period during which 
the work contract and all extensions thereof 
are in effect, beginning with the day after 
the worker’s arrival at the place of employ- 
ment and ending on the termination date 
specified in this contract or its extensions 
if any. 

If the employer affords the worker during 
such period less employment than required 
under this provision, the worker shall be paid 
the amount which he would have earned had 
he, in fact, worked for the guaranteed num- 
ber of days. Where wages are paid on a piece 
rate basis, the worker’s average hourly earn- 
ings shall be used for the purpose of com- 
puting the amount paid under this guar- 
antee. 

In determining whether the guarantee of 
employment has been met, any hours which 
the worker fails to work during a work day 
when he is afforded the opportunity to do 
so by the employer, and all hours of work 
performed, shall be counted in calculating 
the days of employment required to meet the 
satisfaction of this guarantee. 

In addition, subsistence, defined as three 
meals or per day, shall be furnished 
to the worker at no cost to him whenever 
he is not afforded the opportunity to work 
64 hours or more in each 2-week period. 
Where the employment offered in any such 
2-week period is less than 64 hours, the 
employer shall furnish the worker 1 day’s 
subsistence for each 8 hours or fraction 
thereof that the employment offered is less 
than 64 hours. No more than 8 hours per 
day shall be counted in computing the num- 
ber of hours necessary to satisfy the require- 
ments of the subsistence guarantee. 

In computing the amount of money due 
a worker to satisfy the three-fourths guar- 
antee, the employer may deduct the amount 
of money paid to the worker in satisfaction 
of the subsistence guarantee. 


ARTICLE X. RIGHT TO PURCHASE AT PLACE OF 
CHOICE 

The worker shall be free to purchase ar- 
ticles for his personal use in place of his 
own choice, and shall be given an opportu- 
nity once each week, to go to locations where 
he can make such purchases. Where the 
location of employment is not within walk- 
ing distance of the town offering the desired 
articles, and public transportation is not 
available, the employer will make arrange- 
ments for transportation. 

ARTICLE XI. MEALS 

When the employer furnishes meals to the 
worker, they shall be furnished at cost, but 
in no event shall the charge to the worker 
exceed ...... for three meals. 
ARTICLE XII. DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 

The employer shall not practice social or 
economic discrimination in conditions of 
employment against any worker. 


ARTICLE XIII. MAINTENANCE OF RECORDS AND 
STATEMENT OF WORK AND EARNINGS 

Each employer shall keep accurate and 
adequate records in regard to the earnings 
and hours of employment of each worker in 
his employ. Such records shall include, but 
shall not be limited to, the information show- 
ing the number of hours worked each day, 
the rate of pay, the amount of work per- 
formed each day when piecework is per- 
formed, and the periods for which the work- 
er is entitled to receive subsistence, and such 
additional information as may be necessary 
to demonstrate compliance with this con- 
tract. The employer shall make the place of 
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employment and his records as required 
above available at any reasonable time for 
inspection by the worker or his representa- 
tive. The employer shall furnish the worker 
a statement containing the above-listed in- 
formation for each pay period at the time of 
wage payment. 

ARTICLE XIV. PROTECTION FROM IMMORAL AND 

ILLEGAL INFLUENCES 


The employer agrees to take all responsible 
steps to keep professional gamblers, vendors 
of intoxicating liquors, and persons engaged 
in immoral and illegal activities away from 
the place of employment. 

Witness. cjnds.-esac 

Worker’s signature 
Worker's contract number 
Worker's permanent address 5 
Place of recruitment 
Area of employment 
Applicable activities and wage rates 


Mm ployer... . e aE 
(By signature 2-2 a roa 
Official title fx 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I call 
attention briefly to the fact that this con- 
tract resembles an insurance contract in 
its length. In fact, it has some insurance 
features in it. The contract involves two 
rights that the Secretary has never been 
given by Congress, and which the Con- 
gress has never yielded to anyone. These 
are the right to fix wages, which, by the 
way, are fixed differently for different 
areas, and to fix time and hours of em- 
ployment indirectly by requiring that 
three-fourths of the time of the working 
days during which any employee is pres- 
ent on the premises of that particular 
employer shall be paid for regardless of 
what happens. The Secretary is thereby 
taking possession of the hour field. 

The Presiding Officer well knows that 
Congress has frequently, repeatedly, and 
always refused to yield any jurisdiction 
over agricultural workers in the field of 
wage and hour control. 

The matter has come to a vote re- 
peatedly in Congress, and always by a 
large vote and by a clear expression, Con- 
gress, on both sides of the Capitol, has 
ruled, as is so manifestly correct, that 
conditions in agricultural employment, 
dependent as they are on the weather 
and upon the ripening of crops, are such 
that harvesting work must be carried on 
regardless of any hours provision. It is 
not comparable to employment in ordi- 
nary manufacturing industry. It cannot 
be placed upon such a basis. 

In addition to the wage and hour as- 
pect, the Secretary sees fit to impose this 
requirement of executing a seven-page 
contract upon every grower, small and 
large, who may need or eventually wants 
to have some supplemental labor im- 
ported from foreign sources before he is 
even entitled to ask for such labor. I 
think it is a terrible invasion of the rights 
of the producers, 

I notice that some of our friends in the 
labor organizations say that this problem 
affects only the big corporate growers. 
Mr. President, that does not happen to 
be true. This problem affects the small 
growers. And in the case of the co- 
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operative cane-growing cooperative in 
Florida, which has been most adversely 
affected, it happens to affect the rights 
of 55 small canegrowers. None of them 
are regarded as large producers. 

There are many things that I should 
like to say about the proposed contract. 
However, at the moment I wish to make 
it clear that the plot is thickening, and 
that, with the thickening, we should be 
advised that we must be more and more 
alert; and as the problem goes into Cali- 
fornia and many of the other States, as it 
reaches New England next fall, and Ohio, 
in their tomato industry, and Michigan, 
in their pickle industry, we must be ac- 
tive and aggressive or this great wrong 
will always cause this country trouble, 
both in terms of loss inflicted on the pro- 
ducers and loss occasioned by our coun- 
try in terms of production moved to for- 
eign acres. Producers are leaving our 
country and going to Mexico. The proc- 
essors are doing the same thing. 

I shall refer quickly to some of the 
latest developments. 

One is in the cane industry. Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Pawley, formerly an Ambassador 
at Large for two administrations, one 
Democratic and one Republican, a very 
distinguished citizen, salvaged a new en- 
terprise, called the Talisman Sugar 
Corp., in Florida. Mr. Pawley disagreed 
with me. He thought that he could get 
his. workers in this country, and es- 
pecially from the unemployed pool.in 
Miami. 

Mr. Pawley has given me a letter, after 
calling to tell me that I was right and he 
was wrong. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter to me from Mr. Wil- 
liam D. Pawley, dated March 4, 1965, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
MIAMI, FLA., 
March 4, 1965. 
Hon. Spessarp L. HOLLAND, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Spessarp: This will refer to conversa- 
tion today with your assistant, Mr. Christie, 
regarding the off-shore farm labor prob- 
lem, 

When we took Talisman Sugar Corp. out 
of receivership in order to prevent a sugar 
venture from going into bankruptcy, I was 
very enthusiastic about the possibility of 
using local American and Cuban labor, which 
I thought was abundant in this area. 

When I was told by other sugar people 
that I would probably have to employ off- 
shore labor, I replied that I was convinced 
this was not true and that I was sure that 
I could get the necessary men locally with- 
out any difficulty. 

I therefore chartered 60-passenger air-con- 
ditioned buses and arranged to have them 
park early in the morning at the Orange Bowl 
parking lot (where parking is available free 
during the day) and we advertised exten- 
sively for labor for the harvesting of our 
sugarcane crop. Not knowing how many 
would show up in one day, I provided enough 
transportation for 230 or 240 men. 

My brother and I went to the parking lot 
on the first morning to interview the people 
showing up for work. In our advertising we 
had offered a minimum of $11.50 per day, 
with the possibility of making up to $15 or 
more per day. 
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Only nine people showed up on the first 
morning, and when the job was explained 
to them, only one accepted employment, and 
we sent a 60-passenger bus out to the mill 
with the one passenger. This man worked 
one day and did not return. 

We continued to advertise and continued 
to keep the buses in the lot each morning 
for several days, but not one single prospec- 
tive employee showed up for employment. 
After this, we discontinued the effort and 
then hurriedly tried to obtain Jamaican la- 
borers. 

We being the last ones to apply (as we 
were so confident that American and Cuban 
labor was available), we had a very difficult 
time securing labor from Jamaica at that late 
date. 

I have been one of the strongest advocates 
of employing labor within the United States 
whenever and wherever it is available, but 
I am completely conyinced now that in this 
industry, as well as in the farm industry gen- 
erally, there is no labor available and the few 
that sometimes show up only last a few days. 

I thought it important that you know of 
this experience, as it would be extremely un- 
fortunate if the tremendous investments 
that have been made in the agricultural busi- 
ness in Florida should suffer irreparable dam- 
age by the inability to secure the needed 
labor. 

With warm personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM D. PAWLEY. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this 
letter demonstrates that Mr. Pawley ad- 
vertised in the newspapers in Miami, as 
he told me over the telephone. He ad- 
vertised in the streetcars. He furnished 
buses to carry the laborers from an as- 
sembly point in Miami to their place of 
employment, which is the southernmost 
place of employment in our sugarcane 
industry. 

Mr. Pawley states in his letter that 
only 9, instead of the 240 or 250 that 
he was trying to obtain, showed up the 
first morning. Only one of the nine 
would make the trip. He continued to 
operate the bus and continued the ad- 
vertising for a week. He never obtained 
more than one worker for that first day. 

In his letter Mr. Pawley relates facts 
to show how very unsuccessful the pro- 
posal is which the Secretary of Labor 
sought to carry out with reference to 
Louisiana and Alabama canecutters. 
This again demonstrated itself as being 
a complete fallacy in connection with 
our own pool of unemployed in the Mi- 
ami area. In that county, there are 
something like 1.1 million people. There 
is always a sizable number of unem- 
ployed persons. 

Mr. President, I have already placed in 
the Recorp the additional experience 
that Mr. Wedgeworth had with regard 
to canecutters under the policy of Mr. 
Wirtz. I want to present some other 
matters for the Recorp at this time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a very able editorial which was 
published in the Florida Times Union, 
under date of February 24, 1964, entitled 
“Preventable Disasters Can’t Be Justi- 
fied,” be printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

The Times Union is published in Jack- 
sonville. Jacksonville is remote from 
the area which is directly affected by this 
problem. Yet, even in that area the 
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problem has so appealed to the con- 
science of editorialists that they have 
written and published this very strong 
editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PREVENTABLE DISASTERS CAN’T BE JUSTIFIED 


Appeals by Floridians in Congress, State 
business leaders, and spokesmen for produc- 
ers are now reaching a peak in Washington 
for modification of administration labor pol- 
icies which are costing Florida citrus and 
winter vegetable growers tremendous sums 
in unnecessary losses. 

The controversy over Secretary of Labor 
Willard Wirtz’ ukase banning alien harvest 
laborers dramatizes the inevitable conse- 
quences when bureaucratic regulations 
with the force of law and based on fine-spun 
social theory clash with reality. 

New and more stringent regulations on the 
use of alien harvest workers which Florida 
producers have been unable to meet have 
resulted in a serious labor shortage and 
heavy harvest losses. 

In theory, the Secretary's ban on immi- 
grant labor was intended to help domestic 
unemployment, but in practice it has re- 
sulted only in the waste of substantial sums 
by growers in paying the transportation 
costs of inexperienced unemployed U.S. 
workers who cannot do the work and quit 
before they earn enough to repay their fare. 

In some areas of the citrus belt, 
losses from fruit ripening, falling to 
the ground and spoiling for lack of pack- 
ers have been compared to the disas- 
trous damage from freezing weather 2 years 
ago, 

When, in spite of the producers’ best ef- 
forts, they have been unable to recruit suf- 
ficient domestic labor to do the job, com- 
monsense would seem to dictate that ada- 
mant bureaucracy would yield to pleas for 
sufficient experienced offshore workers to 
prevent unnecessary loss. 

Agricultural production is under a heavy 
enough burden in dealing with the vagaries 
of Nature which at any time may bring dis- 


aster. It is unreasonable to add to that 
burden a preventable, Government-made 
disaster. : 


Mr. HOLLAND. This editorial shows 
that they regard the disaster which Mr. 
Wirtz has brought upon Florida agri- 
culture as comparable to the disasters 
which hurricanes and freezes bring to 
us periodically. 

I wish to offer for the record another 
editorial. It is from the Miami Herald, 
a newspaper published near the area 
where this problem is such a difficult 
one. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Miami Herald, Feb. 25, 1965] 

A SQUEEZE: ON OUR CITRUS CROP 

A nation that, drinks orange juice for 
breakfast each morning must share Florida’s 
concern about the controversy over offshore 
labor. ; 

The facts speak for themselves. Since 
1945 the citrus industry, which has grown 
tremendously since then, has been bringing 
in trained workers to help harvest the crops. 
They are efficient and the system has worked 
well for everybody. 

This year Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz 
has canceled work permits and ‘told some 
13,800 workers now in this country to go 
back home by April 15. 
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In their place the Labor Department is 
trying to recruit American workers on the 
unemployed rolls. 

It would make sense to give jobless Ameri- 
cans priority. But it hasn’t worked out. 
Jobless recruits sent to Florida—at the em- 
ployer’s expense—aren’t properly trained and 
don’t do the job. Many vanish after a few 
days. 

Growers estimated a $6 million loss in 
spoiled fruit during January. They say that 
unless orange pickers from the British West 
Indies are not available, the upcoming har- 
vest of Valencia oranges may be cut dis- 
astrously. 

A resulting price rise would affect the food 
budgets of millions of American families. 

Despite protests by Florida Representatives 
A. SYDNEY HERLONG and EDWARD J. GURNEY, 
the Labor Department sticks to its decision 
and the industry which gives Florida's econ- 
omy a quarter-billion-dollar annual infusion 
is in trouble. 

Using an important industry to help solve 
a problem in social welfare is not sound 
theory in business or in sociology. Secretary 
Wirtz’ adamant stand will not create more 
jobs for Americans, as he intends, because 
there are not enough trained or willing to 
take them. 

Senator Spessarp HOLLAND says he will take 
the problem to the White House if the Labor 
Department doesn’t relent. This shouldn't 
be necessary. It would be strange indeed if a 
Cabinet member persists in dealing Florida 
citrus a worse blow than a blizzard. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, that 
editorial also uses words which indicate 
that this development is regarded as a 
disaster comparable to a disaster pro- 
duced by nature. 

I read from the Florida Times-Union 
editorial: 

Agricultural production is under a heavy 
enough burden in dealing with the vagaries 
of nature which at any time may bring dis- 
aster. It is unreasonable to add to that 
burden a preventable, government-made dis- 
aster. 


So says that newspaper, one of the 
most important in our State. 

The Miami Herald editorial, published 
by the largest paper in Florida, ends with 
a significant sentence; after stating that 
the Florida Senators were expecting to 
take this matter to the White House, the 
editorial ends with these words: 

This shouldn't be necessary. It would be 
strange indeed if a Cabinet member persists 
in dealing Florida citrus a worse blow than a 
blizzard. 


Mr. President, our people are becoming 
very much aroused by this situation, and 
I want that fact to be clear from my 
presentation today. 

There are other important statements 
in regard to this matter—for example, 
one appearing in the very authoritative 
Christian Science Monitor of Friday, 
March 5. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the eae oer Monitor, Mar. 5, 


CALIFORNIA PLEA FOR BRACEROS 
(By Harlan Trott) 
San FRANͤCrisco.— The cry “bring back the 
braceros” is drowning out the other voices 
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of spring in California. Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown is making himself heard above the 
rest. 

He says he is wondering if Congress acted 
too abruptly in halting the seasonal entry of 
Mexican nationals (braceros) to work on 
California farms. 

Repeal of Public Law 78 was meant to 
afford farm jobs for domestic workers. Some 
labor unions were for it, but not the Team- 
sters Union. So were the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in America and the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 
So was Governor Brown, 

The unions mainly felt enough domestic 
workers could be found—if farmers paid 
wages on a par with other industries. 

Growers in this farm State say they are 
ready any time to match farm wage rates 
in other States. But they insist they can't 
pay more than competing farm areas offer. 

In the 60 days since the bars went up 
against the braceros, California’s $3 billion 
farm economy has been rocked by disputes. 
The growers insist they are facing serious 
trouble. The California Labor Federation 
replies the farmers are crying “Wolf.” 


TOMATOES CUT BACK 


A cannery near Modesto, Calif., announced 
it was shutting down its tomato lines due to 
the uncertain picture. Last year the plant 
processed 40,000 tons of tomatoes, The State 
AFL-CIO termed the announcement “poppy- 
cock.” Thomas J. Pitts, State labor leader 
asserts the growers are trying to “sabotage” 
the Government’s policy favoring farm jobs 
for domestic workers. 

Observers are wondering if the Modesto 
tomato cannery’s dropout is a portent of 
things to come in general. Since 1961, they 
point out, a half-dozen giant food processors 
like Campbell and Heinz have set up plants 
in Mexico. 

At any rate, Governor Brown has swung 
over to the farmers. He has asked Secre- 
tary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz to consider 
importing braceros “in substantial num- 
bers and in the very near future” to head 
off possible crop loss in the State's leading 
industry. 

Secretary Wirtz is believed to have been 
feeling his way through the last 2 months. 
He wants to be sure that backers of the 
bracero ban can rustle up the domestic labor 
supply they contend is on hand. But can 
he risk testing the home labor market much 
longer? 

BANK-LOAN TIME 

This is the time of year when banks nor- 
mally make loans to launch the growers’ 
season. Right now the tomato industry is 
all at sea. 

“Tomato growers should be planting right 
now,” says manager Bob Holt, of the Cali- 
fornia Tomato Growers Association. “Until 
this labor scare is ironed out, three-fourths 
of our growers are left stranded. Banks just 
aren't willing to lend our people the funds 
they need to start planting. It would be 
plain stupid to plant before you're sure you 
can harvest.” 

This is the fix that three-fourths of the 
State’s tomato growers are said to be in. The 
other one-fourth are those who plant, till, 
and pick by machinery. Mr. Holt cites this 
machine segment as a portent of a long- 
range solution to the farm-labor crisis. In 
the end, machines will plant, tend, and pick 
the crops. 

The tomato growers are waiting on the 
bankers. The bankers are said to be waiting 
on Secretary Wirtz. If he certifies growers 
can import braceros when and where they 
are needed, the bankers’ risk will be resolved. 

Mr. Wirtz has promised there will be no 
crop losses in 1965 if he can help it. The 
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growers say this is a safe statement—if no 
crop gets planted. 

Growers are not seeking reenactment of 
Public Law 78. This is the 1951 law letting 
in braceros. Growers feel existing laws are 
good enough. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this 
article shows very clearly—and the ar- 
ticle appears over the signature of one 
of the best staff correspondents of the 
Christian Science Monitor—that the 
mistaken effort by the Secretary of Labor 
is proving to be disastrous to the growers 
of our Nation, and it mentions the fact 
that three-fourths of the tomato growers 
in the great State of California are hav- 
ing difficulty getting banking credits for 
the production of their tomatoes. I read 
from the article, as follows: 

The tomato growers are waiting on the 
bankers. The bankers are said to be wait- 
ing on Secretary Wirtz. If he certifies grow- 
ers can import braceros when and where they 
ue — the bankers’ risk will be re- 
solved— 


And so forth. I think this article, pub- 
lished in a newspaper known all over 
our Nation and throughout the world 
for its high degree of conscience, is of 
great importance in connection with this 
matter, since it shows the national im- 
portance being attached to this problem. 

Mr. President, there are various other 
matters which I should like to present, 
but the amount of time available does 
not permit that to be done. Further- 
more, I see present on the floor of the 
Senate two very distinguished Senators 
who desire to make statements on 
this subject. One is the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AKEN], the rank- 
ing minority member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
an ex officio member of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee’s subcommittee 
which handles all agricultural appropri- 
ations. I see also on the floor of the 
Senate at this time the distinguished 
junior Senator from California [Mr. 
MurPHY]. So [I shall desist from making 
my own presentation—not because I do 
not have a great wealth of additional 
material to present, but because I want 
the national nature of this emergency 
and this threatened disaster to appear 
clearly in the record. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, so far as I 
am concerned, I would prefer to have the 
Senator from Florida yield for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Florida whether he has 
been able to find out why this effort to 
exclude foreign labor has been concen- 
trated on reducing farm labor, rather 
than on reducing the labor which is 
hired by big-business concerns. 

The Senator from Florida mentioned 
the situation in New England. Appar- 
ently there is going to be great difficulty 
in obtaining labor from Quebec or New 
Brunswick to work in the potato fields at 
harvesttime or to pick apples during the 
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fall or to get pulp from farm woodlots. 
However, I do not understand that the 
Department is putting the squeeze on the 
big lumber companies that bring in labor 
from the north, although that may be in 
the offing. 

Also, when in Mexico last month, the 
Mexican officials seemed rather incred- 
ulous that the U.S. Department of Labor 
was concentrating on excluding farm la- 
bor, which they said was well protected, 
under supervision by both countries, and 
well paid, whereas these same persons in 
the United States, who generally are 
great “do-gooders,” do not show the 
slightest interest in the exploitation of 
the Mexicans who cross the Rio Grande 
each morning, to work for the big textile 
companies which had moved down there 
for the express purpose of getting labor, 
so I was told, for 40 cents an hour, which 
is very cheap. 

Why is it that they are concentrating 
on the farmers in this country—not only 
in this field, but in other fields, as well? 
I do not know why it is. Is it because 
they think the time has come for the 
consumers to pay higher prices for their 
food? Is it because they think that in 
this way they may help the Mexicans as 
a whole better than they could by letting 
their labor come in each year? 

The Mexican officials assured me that 
they estimated—and their estimate is 
about the same as our estimate—that, 
directly or indirectly, the bracero pro- 
gram brought about $100 million a year 
into Mexico, and brought Mexico nearer 
to a balance in her trade with us, and 
also brought that employment and in- 
come to people who otherwise would be 
completely “out of luck,“ because there 
is nothing else that they can do. The 
Mexican officials felt, as I do, that in the 
course of a few years, cutting out this 
program would probably benefit the 
country below the Rio Grande. Already 
their exports of vegetables and fruits to 
the United States have been increasing 
very rapidly. If I remember correctly, 
their exports of tomatoes to the United 
States jumped to approximately $30 mil- 
lion last year, from a previously low 
amount. In the State of Sinaloa, so I 
was told by the authorities, they are put- 
ting 200,000 acres under irrigation, 
beginning this year; and a considerable 
part of those 200.000 acres will be planted 
to tomatoes, and the rest will be planted 
to rice and cane. 

So I do not understand the philosophy 
of those who attack the program which 
apparently is working best, and which 
benefits American producers and con- 
sumers most, but are completely ignoring 
what they used to call, years ago, “sweat- 
shop labor” in the Northeast. Of course, 
that has gradually moved and moved 
and moved, until now it has reached the 
border, where they get their labor very 
cheaply. 

I cannot understand the thinking, 
either, of those who constantly are say- 
ing that we must help the poor people 
of other countries, and then advocate a 
procedure which will make the poor 
people of other countries—in this case, 
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Mexico—poorer than ever. I think those 
who say that everyone will be rich, 
happy, and well fed if we do away with 
the bracero program and other programs 
calling for the use of foreign labor are 
sincere, but I do not think they always 
know what they are talking about. 

In this case, we see exemplified the 
truth of the saying, “He does the most to 
bring about that which he fears the 
most.“ 

I do not know how much the elimina- 
tion of the bracero program will inter- 
fere with labor in the processing 
plants of the United States. I do know 
that the Mexicans are planning to build 
their own processing plants, which shows 
good judgment on their part. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Vermont knows, of course, 
that none of the labor brought in from 
Mexico and the Caribbean areas—pos- 
sibly not from the Canadian area also—is 
used in processing, but only in field 
work. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 
However, reduction of production, or the 
higher costs of production, cannot help 
affecting the large numbers now working 
in processing plants. One point over- 
looked is that there are actually more 
people employed in transporting, han- 
dling and processing farm commodities 
than there are working on farms today. 

I suppose there should be more re- 
training centers scattered around the 
country. I do not know what the 
workers would be retrained for, at this 
time. Possibly some will have to go 
to Africa or other parts of the world in 
order to find employment. In other 
words, they are doing the most to bring 
about that which they fear the most. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have received a large 
number of telegrams from certain parts 
of the citrus industry in Florida, sent by 
packinghouse workers and workers in 
processing plants, complaining along 
the line the Senator from Vermont has 
just discussed, that if the crops could 
not be picked, their own work would be 
destroyed and their ability to earn the 
income on which they live would be taken 
away from them. I turned over 64 of 
such telegrams indirectly to the Secre- 
tary of Labor last Friday. 

Mr. AIKEN. I suppose the workers 
will get retraining programs. I sup- 
pose they will be also getting Federal re- 
lief while they are being retrained and 
sent out to work. But, if we look ahead 
a few years, it makes us wonder what 
they are going to do in the long run, 
whether they will become permanent re- 
trainees or permanent reliefers, or what 
is going to happen to them. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution, and wish him to 
know that already there has been placed 
in the Recor a clear showing of the em- 
ployment of both classes of Canadian 
labor in New England and, in part, in his 
own State, which the Senator from Ver- 
mont has mentioned. The RECORD shows, 
by letter from the Secretary of Labor 
which I placed in the Recorp a few days 
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ago, that at that very time between 2,200 
and 2,500 woodcutters were working cut- 
ting pulpwood from the rugged hills of 
New England; some in Vermont, in 
Maine, in New Hampshire, and even 
some in northern New York. The letter 
from Secretary of Labor Wirtz showed 
that those workers had been certified 
to do that particular kind of work for 
the pulpmills. Consequently, I do not 
criticize that action, because I know that 
it is reasonable to get woodcutters from 
across the border, who reside in villages 
which can be seen from the area where 
they will be employed in cutting and are 
trained in the work which they are well 
qualified to do. The Secretary of Labor 
has been wise to certify them over, 

However, I invite attention to the fact 
that if the Secretary persists in his pres- 
ent policy, it will mean the same thing 
in that industry that it has already 
meant in the date industry of California, 
and the citrus picking, the canecutting 
and the avocado picking industries in 
my State of Florida, because we cannot 
find people everywhere who are willing 
to get up on high ladders in fruit trees, 
or who know how to do that kind of 
work, or who can cut cane with a ma- 
chete down on all fours in the muck and 
mud, after the tops of the cane have 
been burned off. 

Mr, AIKEN, An official from the 
State of Maine was in my office this 
morning. He did not come in to discuss 
this particular matter, but I asked him 
how many people would be affected in 
Maine. He told me that he thought about 
5,000 persons would be affected. 

I stated a few moments ago that the 
order has not been applied to the wood- 
cutters of the big lumber companies. We 
all know that there are a half-dozen big 
lumber companies which largely control 
the lumber business. It has not been 
applied to them yet, but I believe that the 
Secretary of Labor has implied they 
would be next. They are a little too big 
for the administration to take on at this 
time. If they can get the farmers first 
and knock them off one by one, they may 
find it to be a propitious time to take on 
the big lumber companies, or even to go 
after the textile people, although, really, 
the latter are doing rather well up to now. 

I do not believe that the northern tex- 
tile industry or the textile industry in 
the Midsouth would appreciate what is 
going on on the Mexican border, but so 
far as we can see, neither labor nor the 
“do-gooders,” as they are commonly 
called, have shown any particular inter- 
est in that situation up to this time. 
They are concentrating on the visible 
workers in the fields and in the orchards. 
The other workers, who are out of sight 
to them, get 40 cents an hour to take 
home. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Flor- 
ida has the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from California, if the 
Senator from Vermont is agreeable. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am agreeable. 
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Mr. MURPHY. First of all, let me 
thank my colleagues for the interest they 
have shown in this matter. 

Let me point out that we continually 
hear this program spoken of as the bra- 
cero program. “Bracero” is a term ap- 
plied to the Mexican worker. He is a 
man who works with his arms. This 
program is not truly a bracero program. 
This program affects not only Florida, 
California, and Vermont, but 26 States. 

I am not certain whether the Secre- 
tary of Labor is conscious of this fact, 
but if he is not, he will be by the end of 
this week, because this week I am going 
to compile all the information in the 26 
States. It happens to be critical in my 
State of California. I have talked about 
it for 7 months, because agriculture is 
by far our largest industry, and we are 
likely to lose 30 percent of the industry 
merely because one man, who has had 
no background in agriculture, has taken 
an adamant position. Regardless of the 
facts, regardless of the information, re- 
gardless of the editorials printed in 
newspapers, regardless of the persuasion 
from all sides, he has taken an adamant 
position and, up until last Friday, had 
refused to move. 

I congratulate the Secretary of Labor 
because on Friday, February 26, the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment cer- 
tified the need for 1,000 farmworkers. 
This was in complete compliance with 
the criteria laid down by the Secretary 
of Labor. The State Department cer- 
tified the need for 1,000 workers. After 
some apparent soul searching, the Sec- 
retary of Labor announced that he would 
allow 600 to work for a period of 3 weeks. 

I am sure that the California authori- 
ties—as I do—will wonder how the Fed- 
eral authorities receive better informa- 
tion as to the need than the people in 
the State of California. 

While we must realize that the num- 
ber of workers involved is a drop in the 
bucket compared to the peak labor which 
will be coming up in May, I still be- 
lieve that we must congratulate the Sec- 
retary of Labor, Mr. Wirtz, even for this 
slight movement. 

I point out the interesting fact that 
the information regarding this relaxa- 
tion was released at midnight on a Sun- 
day, in San Francisco. It would seem 
that the embarrassment of relaxation 
was attempted to be hidden from the 
press, particularly the eastern press, be- 
cause by that time the eastern press— 
and this will be particularly of interest 
to the Senator from Florida and the 
Senator from Vermont—had no access 
to it, because their newspapers had al- 
ready gone to bed. I have watched this 
situation carefully. It is not a new prob- 
lem. It did not start this year. It is 
a problem which I have known about for 
10 years. Its ramifications and back- 
ground are too lengthy to go into at this 
time. 
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I believe that the Secretary of Labor 
has been led into an old situation and 
has had it handed to him as a new situ- 
ation. Perhaps he is being exploited 
in connection with this particular 
subject. 

First of all, I should like to say that 
I sincerely hope that the California 
farmers will be able to work out some 
approach with the Secretary of Labor, so 
that they will have guarantees of having 
foreign workers to help them, in order 
to get on with the planting of the tomato 
crop, which must be in the ground by 
mid-May. If it does not go in the 
ground, there will be no harvest at all. 

He must also recognize the fact that 
80,000 union members are concerned in 
connection with work in the trucking 
industry and packinghouses. They too 
will suffer, 

I have said before that the packers, 
shippers, and carton manufacturers 
must know now whether they can plan 
their businesses around the eventual 
harvesting of California’s crops. The 
tomato growers must decide now 
whether or not they can plant. 

I received a call this morning from a 
nurseryman who grows tomato plants in 
Mecca, Calif., which is near the Mexi- 
can border. Heis Mr. Howard Mendoza. 
Mr. Mendoza was calling to stress to us 
the fact that the California tomato in- 
dustry will fail this year if immediate 
assurance is not given of the availability 
of supplemental labor. 

He advises that the canneries in Cali- 
fornia need 120,000 to 125,000 acres of 
tomatoes this year, and that they will 
not get half that amount if no immedi- 
ate assurance of harvest labor is given. 

Mr. Mendoza raises tomato plants for 
20,000 acres, and he is unable to obtain 
his usual financing from the local banks, 
Unless the banks are assured of a har- 
vest, they will not lend the money to 
get the crop started. 

I have pointed out before that it costs 
between $250 and $350 an acre to prepare 
the ground for planting. Unless the 
growers are assured of getting the needed 
labor, this planting will not be made. 

I should like to read from an editorial 
published in the San Diego Union of 
Sunday, March 3, 1965. It states: 

The State administration has reversed 
its stand and also advocates the use of 
foreign farm help. 


Mr. President, the Governor of the 
State of California has been in opposi- 
tion to my position for 7 months. 
Finally he was forced to reverse his 
position. The entire administration 
knows the need. 

The economic threat to agriculture is too 
strong to stand on pride on the matter. 
It is clear the need cannot be filled by 
domestic labor. The U.S. Department of 
Labor also must reverse its position, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial may be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, Mar. 3, 
1965} 


Senator Was CORRECT 

Throughout his short career as a candidate 
and Senator, Senator GEORGE MurPHY has 
strongly advocated extension of the bracero 
program in the face of strong opposition 
from the State and Federal administrations, 
| Events have proved Senator MURPHY was 
correct in his assessment of the need for 
immigrant labor to help with harvesting of 
California crops. The State administration 
has reversed its stand and also advocates the 
use of foreign farm help. 

The economic threat to agriculture is too 
strong to stand on pride on the matter. It 
is clear the need cannot be filled by domestic 
labor. The U.S. Department of Labor also 
must reverse its position to follow the course 
recommended by Senator MurpHy and Sen- 
rial THOMAS KucHEL if harvest needs are to 

met, 


Mr. MURPHY. I had the figures 
for the planting of citrus trees in one 
area in Mexico. Last year 2 million 
citrus trees were planted there. This is 
carrying out exactly what the Senator 
from Florida and I have said. If the 
labor to harvest the crop cannot come to 
California, the farmers will move to 
Mexico. The result will be that the same 
people whom we are willing and happy 
to pay $12, $15, and $18 a day on piece- 
work will be paid $1.50 a day in Mexico. 
The great Republic of Mexico, our sister 
republic to the south, will lose its second 
greatest source of income in dollars. 

Mr. AIKEN. For the time being. 

Mr. MURPHY. For the time being. 

I have available specific figures show- 
ing how the domestic recruits have 
worked out in California’s orchards. 
The Ventura County Citrus Growers 
Committee has kept careful records of 
the experience with domestic workers. I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce at 
this point in the Recorp excerpts from 
the committee’s report dated Febru- 
ary 12. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

B. RETENTION OF WORKERS 

Percentage of workers remaining on the 
job has been unsatisfactorily low. The rec- 
ord since mid-December is as follows: 


Status 


8 2, 463 30. 
Perminated sts e 3,773 60. 4 
Total reeruited - 6, 236 100.0 


The simple listing above indicates a record 
better than actually achieved as it includes 
the large number of men received in the cur- 
rent week. The following table shows the 
very high rate of early attrition and the good 
record achieved by those remaining 2 weeks 
or longer. 
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Source 


New Mexico 
San Antonio 


Total num ber received and percent remaining | 2, 


Number 
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Ventura County Citrus Growers Committee, Feb. 27, 1965 


K SSS NSS 


14 


5th 


Percent of workers remaining at end of week indicated 


7th 
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09 


1 Not recorded; insufficient time since employment. 


Coastal Growers Association 


SAMPLE OF 50 MEN TERMINATING WITHIN 1 WEEK 


Barney P. Shadrick___ 
Joseph Car vajall 
Salvador A. Barrios 
Anacieto Resendez 


Phillip Boone 
Johnnie Lee----------------- 
Merle Pratt... ..22.--=--.---- 
Frank Deda 


Jóse A. Herrera 


Abundio Rojo 
Pedro F. Ruelas. 
Norbert Schenk. 
George Washingto: 
Walt Mantlo. 
Donald Compton- 
Mario Arredondo.. 
Armando Hernand 


Roberto Granado.----------- 


Social 
security 
No. 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


— — 
ge 


S D n n SD 


SAS SSS SSS SSS BN 


Payment per hour 


Earned Plus 
subsidy 


888888 888888888 


7) eee pe pt p pt pi pe pe pa p P 
SBRNNSNSRSRESSRERBSTSRNNERY 


E 
SISSRSSRSES 


Antonio Granado. 
Caterino Arispe. 


Floyd Henderson. 
David Maxwell 


Douglas Wright. 
Serafin Sandoval 
Stevon Martinez. 
Victor Bokken.. 
Stephen Lenser- 
Robert Bernavedes_ 
Marvin Lasco 
Valentin Garcia. 
Dennis Wilde. 
Charles Feaster__ 
Thomas Reed 


Total, 50 men. 


1 Applied for. 


Social 
security 
No. 


XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 

XXX-XX-XXXX 

XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 

XXX-XX-XXXX 

XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 

XXX-XX-XXXX 

XXX-XX-XXXX 

XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


Hours 


12.0 
None 
None 


— — 
aS 
on 


RERERS So 
S 


Earned 


Payment per hour 


Plus 


subsidy 
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Coastal Growers Association—Continued 
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SAMPLE OF 50 MEN WORKING 3 WEEKS OR MORE 


Picked Payment per hour 
Social 
security 
No. Boxes Hours | Earned Plus 
subsidy 
Arnulfo Alvidrez- XXX-XX-XXXX 371 101.5 $1. 69 $1. 69 || Daniel Bowling 
Antonio R. Casas XXX-XX-XXXX 414 143. 0 1.38 1.38 || Enoch Wallen- ~- 
Leo M. Anaya- XXX-XX-XXXX 299 92.5 1. 58 1.58 || Carl Ruhnke. -~--~ 
Pedro L. Roble XXX-XX-XXXX 315 117. 5 1. 25 1. 28 || Ignacio Esquivel_ 
Antonio Diaz XXX-XX-XXXX 432 143.0 1.43 1.43 || Us Rabalcaba 
Daniel Z. Morales.. XXX-XX-XXXX 569 143. 0 1.88 1.88 || Juan Lane 
Ramon M. Estrada XXX-XX-XXXX 510 135. 0 1.80 1.80 || Evaristo Rubio 
Gustavo A. Mendez 657 136. 5 2. 25 2.25 || David H. Vivanco 
Ignacio N. Silva 432 135. 0 1.87 1.87 || Candelario Romero- 
George Vidaurri. 679 143. 0 2. 25 2.25 || Jose Sanchez 
Arnulfo Loera... 500 143. 0 1. 67 1. 67 || Pedro Cardenas... 
Joes Magallenes 532 143.0 1.76 1.76 || David Marquez 
Frederico Guzman. 634 143.0 2. 34 2.34 || Baltazar Guzman- 
Adauto Arellano 665 143.0 2.19 2.19 || Frederico Alosta__-- 
Epifanio M. Mireles- 576 143.0 1.91 1.91 Antonio Valdez 
Vincent Lomile 448 113.0 1.86 1.86 || Manuel Reyes 
Manuel Garcia 401 122.0 1.56 1.56 || Jose Ortega Castaneda. 
Pedro Anguiano- 548 143. 0 1.81 1.81 || Raul Perez 
Ben Gutierrez 256 103.0 317 1.25 || Eutimio Munoz 
Marcus Z. Rico 524 107.5 2.38 2.38 || Jose R. Lama 
Joe Cabral 578 143.0 1.91 1.91 || Efren Ordaz G. 
Manuel B. Morales- XXX-XX-XXXX 632 143.0 2.09 2.09 || Felipe de la Rosa_ 
Ricardo H. Ruelas- XXX-XX-XXXX 243 127.0 .89 1.26 || J. Loreto Rodrigue: 
Andrew Marquez... XXX-XX-XXXX 653 143. 0 2.16 2.16 || Isidro Villanueva. 
Robert Cabral XXX-XX-XXXX 380 111.5 1. 56 1. 56 
Amador L. Ortega. v 595 142. 5 1. 98 1. 98 Total, 50 men 


Averages Sample of 50 men terminating 
within 1 week 


Hours worked per man 24.8 
Boxes picked per man------------- 43 
Boxes picked per man-hour___--___- 1.75 


Earned per hour without wage sub- 


Wage subsidy per man-hour 
Wage subsidy, total 
Wage subsidy as percent of earned 


55 


The further inadequacy of the ayailable 
work force is shown by comparing the output 
per man-hour of the unmotivated workers 
above with motivated workers: : 


Boxes picked per man-hour: 
Unmotivated (above) 
Motivated (table sec. IV) 


Averages—Sample of 50 men working 3 weeks 
or more 


Hours worked per mann 132. 4 
Boxes picked per man 433 
Boxes picked per man-hour 3. 27 
Earned per hour without wage sub- 

Jh%%o%owO :!:! eon en rete $1. 48 
Wage subsidy per man-hour $0. 10 
Wage subsidy, total $639. 25 
Wage subsidy as percent of earned 

iene ete ee e a a 7 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, page 
7 of the report shows that of the workers 
recruited since mid-December in Ven- 
tura County citrus groves, 39.6 percent 
were still working on February 27. 
When we consider the costs of recruiting, 
the expected inefficiency of workers in 
their first 2 weeks on the job, and the 
normal overhead in hiring and terminat- 
ing, the results are obviously not eco- 
nomically encouraging for the employer. 

Page 8 of the report shows the per- 
centage of workers recruited for various 
weeks remaining after each week. This 
shows an average of 58 percent remain- 
ing after 2 weeks, which is not a happy 
result. 

Much has been said about the moral 
aspects of this question. I have been 
deeply touched by a letter I received froin 
Hiroshi Nishikawa, a California tomato 
grower. 

I ask unanimous consent that his let- 
ter be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 


Picked Payment per hour 
Social 
security 
No. Boxes Hours | Earned Plus 
subsidy 
XXX-XX-XXXX 373 134. 0 81. 19 81.31 
XXX-XX-XXXX 354 142. 5 1.06 1. 26 
XXX-XX-XXXX 228 117.0 . 80 1.26 
XXX-XX-XXXX 401 142. 5 1.20 1, 28 
361 142.5 1.07 1. 26 
347 126. 5 1. 17 1.27 
452 142. 5 1. 37 1. 44 
488 142. 5 1. 46 1. 46 
328 142. 5 99 1. 26 
409 142. 5 1. 24 1. 30 
271 142.5 82 1. 26 
324 142.5 97 1,26 
374 122. 5 1, 23 1, 32 
472 121. 0 1. 58 1. 58 
340 136.5 1.01 1.26 
2 291 117.0 1,01 1,32 
401 112.0 1.48 1. 48 
460 130. 5 1. 44 1.47 
347 136.5 1,03 1.26 
308 136. 5 -91 1, 26 
376 136. 5 1.12 1. 28 
246 136. 5 73 1. 26 
450 136. 5 1,34 1.38 
XXX-XX-XXXX 425 136. 5 1.25 1.30 
8 21,669 | 6,622.0 9, 830. 12 10, 469. 87 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DIXON, CALIF., 
February 26, 1965. 
Hon. GEORGE MURPHY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sır: I am writing to you to express my 
deepest gratitude for your stand of the 
bracero issue on behalf of farme”s in Cali- 
fornia. True to your campaign promise, you 
are not failing us as we stand close to near 
disaster with hardly anyone willing to help 
us. 

We are proud farmers and we do not cry 
for help unless our situation is desperate and 
almost hopeless. I am sure that, after hear- 
ing arguments of the opposition, you must 
wonder if your stand on the barcero issue is 
morally correct—sometimes we farmers even 
wonder. However, in this letter I want to 
reassure you that you are perfectly right— 
mo ally or otherwise. 

I was once a 70-cents-an-hour farm- 
worker and I know and understand their 
problems, but spokesmen for the church 
group, union organizers, and the general 
public are so misinformed about the whole 
farm labor picture that they are ridiculous. 

I want to base our righteousness on the 
bracero issue on the following points: 

1. Braceros are not semislaves. They come 
here on their own free will. If having a 
binding contract constitutes slavery, then 
every baseball and football player, the movie 
actors and actresses, and even the labor 
union workers should be automatically 
termed semislaves. 

2. Farmers do not exploit farmworkers. 
We have always followed rigid compliance of 
Public Law 78 and operated within the 
framework of the law. 

8. We are not against higher wages for 
farmworkers—providing the man is capable 
of earning his way. Many workers on the 
farm who do stoop labor cannot earn their 
way, not only in farming, but in all other 
industries as well. We feel sorry for them, 
but these fellows are not the sole responsi- 
bility of the farmer who must make a profit 
to stay in business and support his family. 

4. The braceros do not take away jobs 
from citizens. They create jobs for citizens 
for they are the prime producer who recovers 
the wealth in California soil through their 
hard work. Thousands of citizen workers 
will become unemployed and many business 


firms will take terrific financial losses with- 
out them. 

5. Domestic recruitment will not produce 
workers capable of doing the job. If they 
are capable and available I would like to 
know where they were the last 15 years since 
I got into farming. 

Senator MURPHY, you are right and you 
need never fear that you are wrong. Many 
times, I have contemplated to quit farming 
because of such unfavorable laws and inter- ` 
pretation against us. However, having a 
courageous and honest man in the U.S. Sen- 
ate has given me the strength to keep going 
as I have for the last 15 years. 

I just had to write and thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
HIROSHI NISHIKAWA, 
Director, California Tomato Growers 
Association, Solano County. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, in 
passing, I should like to point out with 
great pride that historically the great 
State of. Florida and the great State of 
California have been in constant com- 
petition, weatherwise and. cropwise. I 
should like to bring to the attention of 
the country the fact that the crisis in 
which we find ourselves is so serious that 
the past competition has been completely 
forgotten. 

I congratulate the senior Senator from 
Florida for taking the lead in this na- 
tional crisis. The problem must be faced. 
It must be understood. Theory must give 
way to hard, practical facts. We cannot 
afford the experiment. i 

In Florida the growers have already 
lost a great portion of their crops. We 
are in the process of losing at least 30 
percent of our largest industry in Cali- 
fornia. 

We have also been in competition with 
Arizona. The people in Arizona are in 
complete agreement with us. 

I read from an article published in the 
Washington Post on March 9 of this 
year: 

Meanwhile the Mexicans have recently 
planted 7 million competitive orange trees 
in the State of Nuevo Leon. And big US. 
packing companies Campbell Soup, Heinz, 
Del Monte, Minute Maid, Tropicana—have 
been building plants in Mexico, thus carry- 
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ing precious U.S. dollars—and jobs—out of 
the country. 


I am afraid these jobs will go, and will 
not come back. I cannot urge too 
strongly that the Secretary of Labor 
take a look at the facts, and realize that 
this is not something that affects only 
people in a particular State. He should 
look at it in the full scope of the picture 
and understand that he must be realistic. 

It would be wonderful if every person 
in America were employed—every Amer- 
ican should be, and hopefully everyone 
will be—but this experiment will not 
work, and he should understand that it 
will not work, and that if he continues it 
he can bring about the ruin of one of the 
most important industries of the Nation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for his forceful and 
truthful remarks. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point an article from Newsweek 
of March 8, 1965, entitled “Bring Back 
the Braceros.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Newsweek magazine, Mar. 8, 1965] 
BRING BACK THE BRACEROS 

As every California farmer knows, it still 
takes plenty of human hands to tend the 
cornucopia that spews forth nearly half the 
Nation's supply of vegetables, fruits, and 
nuts. And until last December, when US. 
Public Law 78 expired, most of the hands 
that brought in California’s bounty belonged 
to Mexican braceros—or migrant farm 
workers. 

To California’s Democrats in Congress, 
and to Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, logic 
was on the side of letting the bracero agree- 
ment lapse, Surely, they reasoned, most of 
the 70,000 harvesters required would come 
from the swelling ranks of California’s own 
unemployed (now totaling 519,000, or 6 per- 
cent of the State’s work force). 

As it turned out, Brown was wrong, and 
Republicans like new Senator GEORGE 
Murpuy, who wanted to continue bracero 
labor, were right. Already California’s farm- 
ers are in an acute bind, In coastal Ventura 
County, the lemon harvest is lagging be- 
cause grove owners are short some 1,000 pick- 
ers. And in southern California’s Imperial 
Valley, much of the date crop is spoiling on 
the trees because there simply aren't enough 
workers to go around. 

Last week, Brown faced up to the hard 
fact that Americans, generally, are loath to 
do such squatting, back-tormenting “stoop 
labor,” even at the improved minimum State 
wage of $1.40 an hour. After an inspection 
tour of date groves near Indio, Brown sent 
off a letter to Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz, “most urgently” asking him to allow 
Mexican laborers back over the border—this 
time under the Immigration Act (Public Law 
414). 

In Washington at the weekend, Wirtz hud- 
dled with California Congressmen, but re- 
fused to act on their request. He told the 
lawmakers he wasn’t satisfied that California 
has done as much as it can to recruit do- 
mestic farm workers—a stance that did 
nothing to reassure the farmers. Shutting 
down one of his three canneries, a big to- 
mato grower said: “All we are seeking is as- 
surance of an adequate labor supply so it is 
worth our while to risk planting.” 


Mr. HOLLAND. The article is com- 
pelling. I shall not read all of it, but 
T should like to read the closing sentence, 
which is a quotation from a prominent 
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tomato grower in California, who has 
had to shut down one of his three can- 
neries. He said: 

All we are seeking is assurance of an ade- 
quate labor supply so it is worth our while to 
risk planting. 


I am sure the Senator has seen that 
item. The inclusion of that article in 
this magazine of national, or even inter- 
national, distribution indicates more 
clearly than words the fact that we are 
discussing a national question of great 
importance throughout our Nation. 

I do not believe that my distinguished 
friend has asked to have printed in the 
Recorp the editorial published in the 
Los Angeles Herald-Examiner dated 
Wednesday, February 24, entitled “Prel- 
ude to Disaster.” If he has, I shall not 
present it at this time. Did the Sen- 
ator ask to have it printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. MURPHY. Ido not believe so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial to 
which I have referred be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald- 

Examiner, Feb. 24, 1965] 
PRELUDE TO DISASTER 


How long does California have to wait be- 
fore the major portion of its huge $3.5 bil- 
lion in annual farm income and its nearly 
half million in California farm jobs are sac- 
rificed to an implausible, impractical labor 
supply theory? 

Already, the lemongrowers in Ventura 
County and the dategrowers in the Coa- 
chella district of the Imperial Valley are 
learning the tragic truth. In Ventura, the 
crop is only half picked. In the Coachella 
Valley, farmers are finding it almost impos- 
sible to pick their crops and pollinate their 
dates for next year. 

Meanwhile, the most important tests lie 
just ahead, for lettuce, tomatoes, and many 
other crops in the Imperial, Salinas, and 
other valleys where labor must be obtained 
within a short time. 

U.S. Senator Georce Murpxy pointed out 
the danger that lies ahead for California ag- 
riculture in his first speech before the U.S. 
Senate, a speech which he frankly admits 
could be called a prelude to disaster. 

The seriousness of the situation became 
more emphasized when Governor Brown 
finally decided that efforts to recruit do- 
mestic workers are proving insufficient. The 
Governor is sending his State employment 
director, Albert J. Tieburg, along with eight 
California Democrats, to a meeting with 
Labor Secretary Willard Wirtz to request 
bracero help during labor shortage periods. 

In calling the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that agriculture is California’s prin- 
cipal industry, Senator Murpny stated in his 
speech: 

“The loss of this necessary (braceros) labor 
force already has caused many growers to 
move their operations to Mexico, others to 
shift from specialty crops to low-labor crops, 
and still others simply not to plant.” 

Mexico since 1952 has increased its farm 
exports to the United States by 65 percent. 
Furthermore, the canning industry is build- 
ing large packing plants in Mexico, includ- 
ing the Campbell Soup Co., Heinz, Del Monte, 
Minute Maid, and Tropicana. 

Principal beneficiary of the ban-the-bra- 
ceros program supposedly has been organized 
labor. But here is what Einor O. Mohn, west- 
ern conference director of the Teamsters 
Union, has to say: 
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“Since Teamster unions in California bar- 
gain for upward of 80,000 members who proc- 
ess and transport farm crops, our interest is 
both genuine and paramount and cannot be 
subordinated to that of any other group. 

“Aside from the humanitarian aspects, we 
don't wish to see California's economy im- 
paired or people in other areas, who now con- 
sume about 70 percent of this State’s farm 
crops, left wanting.” 

The truth is that the tremendous effort 
made by U.S. Federal and California State 
employment officials to obtain workers for 
the growers has failed. It has flopped, mis- 
erably, but those in charge don’t want to 
admit that is so. 

The truth also is that this whole anti- 
braceros program never had to happen. Many 
people in California, and that also means 
the millions of Californians who will have to 
begin paying higher prices for their vege- 
tables, do not know this, as stated by Sena- 
tor Murpny before the Senate: 

“Figures prove that California farmers did 
in fact look to the domestic labor force for 
their temporary labor. California farmers 
did in fact obtain most of their seasonal labor 
from that domestic force—not from foreign 
sources, 

“The truth of the matter is that foreign 
labor (in the past) has indeed been used, 
and under Government regulations could 
only be used, when domestic labor was un- 
available.” 

That is the truth, Braceros or other for- 
eign labor never were used when sufficient 
domestic labor was available. Federal and 
State employment laws would not allow such 
a practice. And yet, California, along with 
other agricultural States of the Nation, is be- 
ing forced to pay a tragic penalty. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I can see why the dis- 
tinguished Senator would not have asked 
to have that editorial printed in the REC- 
on It is highly complimentary of him- 

Mr. MURPHY. Modesty restrains me. 

Mr. HOLLAND, The last three para- 
graphs of the editorial quote two state- 
ments of the Senator from California 
[Mr. Murpuy]. They are as follows: 

prove that California farmers did 
in fact look to the domestic labor force for 
their temporary labor. California farmers 
did in fact obtain most of their seasonal 
labor from that domestic force—not from 
foreign sources. 

The truth of the matter is that foreign 
labor (in the past) has indeed been used 
and under Government regulations could 
only be used when domestic labor was un- 
available. 


That is a quotation from the distin- 
guished Senator from California in one 
of his appearances on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I should like to point 
out for the Record that foreign labor 
imported for the purpose about which 
we have been speaking has never 
amounted to more than 10 percent. So 
if there is an impression that the pro- 
gram is an attempt to replace domestic 
labor with foreigners, such is not the 
case. The 10 percent comes only at the 
immediate time of harvest of certain spe- 
cialized crops, which must be picked at 
an exact time. The harvesting cannot be 
put off a week, 2 weeks, or 3 weeks. I 
have seen fields ready for picking. The 
crops must be picked when they are of 
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an exact size; and if the farmers could 
not obtain the labor at the particular 
time it was needed, $8,000, $10,000, or 
$12,000 would be lost. 

Those people will plant clover. They 
will plant alfalfa. They will plant other 
crops that can be reaped mechanically. 
It would work a hardship clear through 
our economy, and finally the effect 
would be felt in the most sensitive place 
of all—in the pocketbooks of the Ameri- 
-can housewives when they go to market. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for his very fine re- 
marks. I wish to complete the quota- 
tion from the editorial in the Herald Ex- 
aminer by quoting the final paragraph, 
which is the statement of the editorial- 
ist, and not a quotation from the distin- 
guished Senator from California. That 
paragraph, referring to the two para- 
graphs quoted from the Senator from 
California, states: 

That is the truth. Braceros or other for- 
eign labor never were used when sufficient 
domestic labor was available. Federal and 
State employment laws would not allow such 
a practice.. And yet, California, along with 
other agricultural States of the Nation, is 
being forced to pay a tragic penalty. 


My distinguished friend from Cali- 
fornia, in addition to his other virtues, 
isa modest man. For that reason I shall 
ask that there be printed in the RECORD 
at this point a column from this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post referring in ex- 
ceedingly complimentary terms to the 
Senator from California. This column 
by John Chamberlain is entitled “Sena- 
tor MurpHy and the Braceros.” I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Mar. 9, 1965] 
SENATOR MURPHY AND THE BRACEROS 
(By John Chamberlain) 

Los ANGELES—The day of the shrinking 
violet freshman U.S. Senator is apparently 
over. Democrat Bossy KENNEDY, of New 
York, hardly waited to be seated before 
issuing a broadside calling for the inclusion 
of a few New York hill counties in the Ap- 
palachia program. 

The same pattern has been followed by the 
new Republican Senator GEORGE MURPHY, of 
California. He plunged into congressional 
battle with a serious and devastating maiden 
speech which should have curled the hair 
of Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz for 
depriving California farmers of their tradi- 
tional source of labor, the so-called braceros 
from neighboring Mexico. 

The Murphy speech has great local signifi- 
cance for California, Arizona, Florida, and 
other States that have depended on seasonal 
importation of foreign labor to harvest such 
perishable and unsubsidized crops as or- 
anges, lemons, dates, lettuce, and tomatoes, 
all of which require special handling. But 
beyond the significance to agriculture, Sena- 
tor Murpuy’s speech constituted an attack 
on the whole idea of trying to solve any and 
all national problems along preconceived 
ideological lines. 

The banishment of the braceros from the 
California and Arizona agricultural scenes, 
and of Caribbean workers from Florida, pro- 
ceeded from the knee-jerk liberal’s abstract 
desire to make jobs for unemployed U.S. 
citizens. 
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‘Since the State employment agencies had 
had plenty of warning about the crackdown 
on the braceros, Democratic Gov, Pat Brown 
anticipated little threat to California’s $3.5- 
billion agricultural industry. 

As things turned out, however, the pieces 
of the puzzle didn’t match when the ideo- 
logues tried to put them together, At Tulare 
in the San Joaquin Valley a year of recruit- 
ment did turn up enough domestic citizen 
workers to end dependence on the braceros 
for harvesting the citrus crop. But in Ven- 
tura County, close to the metropolitan be- 
guilements of Los Angeles, it has proved ex- 
tremely difficult to hold native workers. The 
result is that Ventura has been lagging way 
behind on harvesting its lemon crop. 

Around Palm Desert in the Coachella 
Valley, where former President Eisenhower 
has been communing between golf matches 
with Ray Bliss in hopes of refurbishing the 
Republican image, there is a desperate need 
both for date harvesters and experts in date 
palm pollination. Some city-bred workers 
were recruited for date palm work, and they 
quit after a single day. 

The ironies attendant upon the whole 
fight against knee-jerk liberalism to save 
California agriculture are almost too numer- 
ous to mention. By banishing Mexican 
labor and letting the crops rot, the jobs of 
80,000 members of the Teamsters Union who 
transport California fruits and vegetables 
are jeopardized. 

Meanwhile the Mexicans have recently 
planted 7 million competitive orange 
trees in the State of Nuevo Leon. And big 
U.S. packing companies—Campbell Soup, 
Heinz, Del Monte, Minute Maid, Tropicana— 
have been building packing plants in Mex- 
ico, thus carrying precious U.S, dollars—and 
jobs—out of the country. 

Senator MURPHY really has grasped some- 
thing important by the tail. And President 
Johnson, who is neither a knee-jerk liberal 
nor a knee-jerk conservative, is certainly 
bound to listen. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I believe the Senator 
from California probably read some of 
the portions which were not specifically 
complimentary to him because he 
wanted to get the facts into the record 
I wish the record to show in its entirety 
the way that he is complimented by that 
particular column. 

Mr. President, one more point and I 
shall be through. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have listened to 
several colloquies on different occasions 
on the floor of the Senate relative to the 
migrant worker problem and, more 
specifically, as it affects the braceros. 
As the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida knows, the senior Republican in 
this body, the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN], and I were members 
of the U.S. delegation to the Mexican- 
United States Interparliamentary meet- 
ing held last month in La Paz, Baja Cali- 
fornia. 

During the course of that meeting we 
made a railroad trip from Chihuahua 
City to Los Mochis in the State of Sina- 
loa. From there we went by air to the 
capital of that State, Mazatalan. We 
saw what that State was doing in the 
production of agricultural products 
which were formerly produced in. the 
State of California and elsewhere. 

It is my understanding—and I shall 
stand corrected if I am in error—that in 
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the last 5 years the value of the tomato 
crop in the State of Sinaloa for export 
to the United States rose from $11 million 
to $27 million last year. 

The distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MURPHY] has made reference 
to the tomato crop in his State. It is my 
further understanding that certain 
American businesses have transferred 
their processing activities to the State of 
Sinaloa. That transfer means a loss to 
the American processors who are affected 
by agricultural production. 

The Senator from California also re- 
ferred to an item which I read about 
recently, to the effect that millions of 
orange trees were being planted in the 
State of Nuevo Leon. That production 
affects both California and Florida. I 
think this is a serious question. Various 
States are up against the difficulty be- 
cause they cannot find American labor 
to do the job; and if they cannot find 
indigenous labor to do the job, it means 
that agricultural production will be re- 
duced considerably. In the course of the 
reduction, teamsters, people who work in 
processing factories, and others will be 
hurt quite seriously. 

So I express at this time my appre- 
ciation to the Senator from Florida for 
his tenacity in staying with this subject, 
and assure him that in my opinion it 
needs a thorough going over because of 
the problems which it has created. I ex- 
press the hope that, before it is too late, 
some sort of reasonable agreement can be 
reached whereby crops produced in this 
country can be taken care of rather than 
allowed to go to waste because of the 
fact that there is not enough indigenous 
labor to take care of agriculture. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly thank the 
majority leader for his able and highly 
accurate remarks. 

Mr. President, I shall conclude my 
remarks in a very few minutes. First, 
I desire to oppose the whole approach of 
well-meaning ultra-liberal people who 
think that because there are some unem- 
ployed folks available at some points in 
the United States, therefore, there must 
be canecutters there; there must be 
orange pickers there; there must be 
avocado pickers there; there must be 
date pickers there; there must be celery 
workers there; there must be various 
employees in industries which are diffi- 
cult and which are handled by skilled 
people who know how to handle the prob- 
lems in those particular industries, i 

It is not true that unemployed people 
generally fit into those particular places 
in our agricultural productive personnel. 

Mr. President, we are not asking for 
any great replacement of domestic work- 
ers. We are not asking for the smallest 
replacement of domestic workers.: We 
are merely asking that when domestic 
workers cannot do a certain job or will 
not do it, the practice of authorizing the 
use of supplemental labor, heretofore 
made available by such strong friends of 
organized labor as Mr. Secretary Gold- 
berg, when he was Secretary, and Mr. 
Secretary Mitchell, when he was Secre- 
tary of Labor, be continued. 

In our own State, as in California, less 
than 10 percent of the total of our agri- 
cultural harvesting personnel are em- 
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braced in our needs for skilled workers 
from the various offshore areas available 
to us. l 

I am sure that the same thing is true 
in New England. Iam sure that there is 
a relatively small number of Canadians 
imported there for the potato industry. 
I am informed by a telegram. from the 
State senator of Aroostook County, 
which I placed in the Record the other 
day, that the total is about 4,000 or 5,000 
a year. That is a small part of the total 
labor force. What is more natural than 
to use the labor force in the villages 
which can be seen across the imaginary 
line that divides Aroostook County from 
Canada in a great perimeter to the west 
and the north? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am in agreement with 
what the Senator from Florida has said. 
It is a case of obtaining skilled employees 
that can do the work and like the work. 
In Vermont, perhaps a couple of hundred 
apple pickers come up from Florida 
each fall, but they do not come for $1.30 
an hour. They are not ordinary help. 
They are trained in this particular field. 

Mr. HOLLAND. They know how to 
use a ladder. 

Mr. AIKEN. They know how to use à 
ladder, and they make very good pay. 
In fact, in the northern part of the State 
some of them come back year after year. 
Some of those who come from Canada 
have returned each year, perhaps, over 
the past 20 or 30 years. Many members 
of families come over the line from 
Canada. 

If the Secretary of Labor—and I think 
he has been sold a bill of goods by some- 
one—believes that paying $1.30 or even 
$1.50 an hour for this help will solve the 
problem, he has another guess coming. 
I do not know what the average earn- 
ings of an apple picker are, but I should 
say they are from $75 to $100 a week. 
Last fall, in the orehard of one of my 
neighbors, a Florida picker picked 150 
boxes in one day, at 25 cents a box, as I 
recall. He received $37.50 for that day. 
He did not work regular working hours. 
Apple pickers cannot start picking until 
the dew is off in the morning. If the 
evening is dry, they may pick for some- 
body else after what would be the normal 
suppertime. So the working hours are 
erratic. It is the weekly pay that counts. 

If the Secretary of Labor thinks he 
can get such labor for $1.30 an hour, 
which is the price he set in Vermont, he 
is barking up the wrong tree, because the 
growers have for many years offered the 
opportunity to work for more than that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Vermont, who is so 
completely familiar with agriculture 
throughout the Nation, but particularly, 
of course, in his own area. From time 
to time, he has pleased me greatly by 
sending me some of the apples from his 
great area, particularly McIntosh apples. 
I take occasion again to say that I think 
they are the last word in elegance and 
delight to anyone who consumes them. 

Mr. AIKEN. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the Senator from Florida; but 
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this is really the wrong time of year for 
McIntosh apples, except those that have 
been kept in storage. But next fall, I 
shall take his suggestion more seriously. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont, My statement was not 
intended as a hint, but I am glad he took 
it that way. 

To close on the note that the Senator 
from Vermont initiated, which is that 
the Secretary of Labor has been sold a 
bill of goods by somebody, I should like 
to comment on a letter written by Mr. 
Andrew J. Biemiller, formerly a Mem- 
ber of Congress, now the head of the De- 
partment of Legislation of the AFL-CIO, 
which was circulated to all Members of 
the House of Representatives, together 
with a brief which was attached to the 
letter. 

I invite attention to a most startling 
and completely untrue statement which 
is found in the third paragraph of the 
letter, and reads as follows: 

Now the growers are urging that Public 
Law 414, the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Act, be used as a means of circumvent- 
ing the clear intent of Congress to stop all 
foreign farm labor importation. The grow- 
ers have embarked upon a campaign against 
the Secretary of Labor because he has op- 
posed this maneuver. 


Mr. President, Congress did not put 
itself on record in any way as having 
an intent “to stop all foreign farm labor 
importation” when it declined to con- 
tinue Public Law 78 last year. To the 
contrary, at numerous places, in that 
debate, and by numerous Members of 
the Senate who participated in the de- 
bate, statements appeared showing that 
Public Law 414, the general Immigration 
Act, under which the New England peo- 
ple have always proceeded, because they 
have never used braceros; under which 
the Florida people have always pro- 
ceeded; under which everybody in the 
eastern half of the United States has 
proceeded, would still be in force. Pub- 
lic Law 414 was not in any way affected 
by the termination of Public Law 78; and 
in no way was that legislation or the 
failure to reenact it to be so construed. 
To the contrary, the statement of the 
Under Secretary of Labor, which I read 
into that debate, contained the state- 
ment that California and other parts of 
the West were getting braceros under 
Public Law 78, the so-called Bracero Act, 
and were also, at the same time, getting 
Several thousand laborers under Public 
Law 414, the general Immigration Act. 
This statement appears over and over 
again. 

When lobbyists for a labor organiza- 
tion stoop to the point of saying that the 
clear intent of Congress has been ex- 
pressed to stop all foreign farm labor im- 
portation, and that somebody is trying 
to override that intent, they are as wrong 
as they can be, and they know they are 
wrong. The objectives of the labor or- 
ganization represented by Mr. Biemiller 
can be clearly seen by reading his at- 
tached brief, which makes it quite clear 
that they have four objectives in connec- 
tion with their fight. The first two are 
stated as follows: 

First, to provide farmworkers with ade- 
quate Federal minimum-wage, maximum- 
hours and child-labor protection. 
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Every time the wage-and-hour law has 
come up, they have tried to make that law 
apply to agricultural labor; and in both 
Houses of Congress every time that the 
issue has been presented, it has been re- 
jected by heavy votes at both ends of the 
Capitol. The labor organization is still 
trying by this maneuver to, accomplish 
that purpose. 

Second, to end the unjustifiable exclusion 
of farmworkers, from the protection of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 


They have tried to organize farm labor 
ever since they started this fight some 
years ago, and that is still their second 
objective. Their first and second objec- 


tives in this fight, as stated by themselves 


in the brief which I hold in my hand, 
are the ones which I have just read into 
the record. They show quite clearly 
what is in the minds of the lobbyists for 
this particular labor organization when 
they make the misstatement that Con- 
gress has expressed a clear intent to stop 
all foreign farm labor importation, I 
wish to characterize that statement as an 
untruth. It just does not happen to be 
the case. 

Mr. President, we have been operating 
under a limitation of time. I observe 
that the time has nearly elapsed. I am 
glad to yield the floor, after thanking the 
distinguished Senator from California 
(Mr. MurpHy]. If he wishes to be heard 
further, we still have another 5 minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. I do not 
desire to speak further on this subject: 

Mr. HAYDEN... Will the Senator from 
Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, at the 
outset it should be noted that I have con- 
sistently supported the Mexican farm 
labor program—Public Law 78—over 
the years. I was convinced of its merits 
then to both growers and the economy 
of Arizona. I am still convinced that 
there will continue to be a need for for- 
eign supplemental labor in the foresee- 
able future. 

At the same time, I must say that I 
concur wholly with the desire of the 
Secretary of Labor to replace foreign 
agricultural workers with domestic 
labor—qualified domestic labor. To the 
extent that qualified domestic labor is 
available it should and must be employed 
under reasonable conditions. 

Over the years, Arizona has reduced 
its dependence on Mexican farm labor. 
Our requirements for such labor now 
total 4,000 to 4,500 annually. This is 
down sharply from the maximum of 
about 9,000 previously employed. From 
1960 to 1963, man-months of Mexican 
labor in Arizona declined 49 percent. 

Thus far this year, I have not received 
word of any crop losses or deterioration 
from inadequate labor. Our lettuce 
crop was harvested with the help of 
“green card” Mexicans—resident aliens 
who commute from Mexico to our fields 
daily. Furthermore, the market for let- 
tuce was so low that some growers left 
second and third cuttings in the field. 

This month our orange crop begins 
coming off and will require about 1,000 
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pickers. This will be followed by canta- 
loups, where workers will be needed to 
thin, weed, and turn vines as well as 
harvest, which begins the latter part of 
May. For the last 10 years, domestic 
workers have shunned the cantaloup 
harvest. 

Growers are expressing concern over 
the adequacy of future supplies of labor. 
Some assurances should be provided 
them that their requirements will be 
met with qualified workers. 

Therefore, it seems to me that our 
Government should undertake arrange- 
ments with the Government of Mexico 
to establish procedures for the entry of 
its citizens into this country for agricul- 
tural work. Such a program does not 
have to be immediately implemented. 
It can be held in abeyance until need is 
clearly established. But, a program 
should be in existence in order that de- 
lays in obtaining needed labor will be 
minimized and our domestic economy 
insured. 

I strongly urge that this course of ac- 
tion be followed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I was 
about to suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum, but I understand that the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin desires 
to speak briefly on another subject. 
While we are sending for the majority 
leader, who is detained on other im- 
portant business, I am glad to yield to 
him. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida. 


DILLON REASSURANCE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
morning the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Hon. Douglas Dillon, appeared before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
to make the opening statement in our 
hearings on the international balance-of- 
payments situation. He made what I 
think is a most reassuring statement on 
the subject. He presented a very com- 
petently prepared paper to the commit- 
tee. 


Senators know how well informed the 
Secretary of the Treasury is on this 
issue, and what a competent, able per- 
son he is in this field. Members of the 
Senate and Members of the House, as 
well, should be aware of this particular 
statement, because it is already clear 
that Senators are following policies 
which may be ill advised if we are mis- 
judging the gravity of the balance-of- 
payments crisis. 

The action of the Senate on the Inter- 
American Bank the other day was 
colored by the attitude of Senators on 
this issue. Foreign aid is likely to be 
deeply affected by it. Our attitude, on 
measures affecting defense of the free 
world, will be colored by what we think 
is the seriousness of the balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. 

For that reason, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this remarkably competent and 
most reassuring study concerning the 
future of our balance-of-payments sit- 
uation be printed at this point in the 
Recorp. The study also contains a se- 
ries of tables, prepared by Secretary Dil- 
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lon, which demonstrates the statistical 
basis for his judgment. 

There being no objection, the study 
and tables were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS 
DILLON, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, BE- 
FORE THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCE SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF THE BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE, U.S. SENATE, Marcy 9, 1965 


At the outset of these hearings, it may be 
useful if I review in a general way the prob- 
lems that we have faced and the policies that 
we have followed in dealing with the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit, before describing 
briefly the administration’s new program. 
Other witnesses will be commenting in 
greater detail upon those aspects of the 
President’s 10-point program for which they 
have specific responsibility. For my own 
part, I will aim at an overall view of the 
progress that we have made to date and the 
tasks that still lie ahead of us. 

Certainly, there is a clear need to achieve 
prompt and decisive reductions in our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. That deficit has 
been with us for too long and it remains far 
too large. International trade today rests on 
the foundation of a sound dollar which is 
essential to the continued and 
stability of the entire free world. And the 
maintenance of a sound dollar now demands 
a quick end to our payments deficit. 

Last year, a swelling tide of private capital 
outflows joined with other, more special, fac- 
tors in carrying our deficit on regular trans- 
actions to a fourth-quarter annual rate of 
$5.8 billion. Because of the very real prog- 
ress we had been making in most areas of 
our accounts, the deficit on regular trans- 
actions for the full year 1964 was held to 
about $3 billion, the smallest deficit on a 
comparable basis since 1957. But that is not 
nearly good enough. We must fully imple- 
ment President Johnson's 10-point program 
to assure the rapid and substantial improve- 
ment that is required. 


BASIC APPROACH TO THE BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
PROBLEM 


Our underlying approach to the payments 
deficit has been, from the start, to seek a 
solution within the framework of a more 
vigorous domestic economy, operating closer 
to its full potential and offering improved 
incentives for investment. Our interna- 
tional competitive position had deteriorated 
by the late 1950’s because of an inadequate 
rate of new cost-cutting investment coupled 
with an upward trend in certain key prices 
that had persisted throughout the decade. 
Moreover, the slow growth of our economy 
was enhancing the relative attractiveness of 
foreign investment. As a result, the years 
1958 through 1960 saw three successive bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits that, on the basis 
of regular transactions, averaged close to 
$3.9 billion annually. 

These large payments deficits certainly 
could not be attributed to an overstrained 
economy. In early 1961, we were faced with 
excessive unemployment, underutilized 
manufacturing capacity and a very low rate 
of economic growth, all of which had to be 
corrected. We could not seek a deflation- 
ary solution to our balance-of-payments 
problem by clamping down tightly on money 
and credit. Quite the opposite, it was es- 
sential to spur more rapid growth at home, 
while finding the solution to our external 
problems in the rising productivity and im- 
proved climate for domestic investment that 
this growth would bring. This was a new 
and unique kind of balance-of-payments 
problem, Because the standard remedies 
were inapplicable, a new course had to be 
charted. 


To achieve more rapid economic growth 
within a framework of stable costs and 
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prices, basic reliance was placed upon tax 
reduction and investment incentives. Simi- 
lar results might, in theory, have been 
sought through a very active use of monetary 
Policy. But, an extremely easy monetary 
policy would only have worsened the prob- 
lem of capital outflows, and so was neces- 
sarily ruled out, in spite of the slack in our 
domestic economy. 

Our overall financial effort—in both the 

monetary and debt management areas—has 
continually aimed at maintaining our short- 
term interest rates in reasonable alinement 
with key rates in foreign money markets. 
At the same time, growing prosperity has 
added to the large flows of savings moving 
into our capital markets, and the long-term 
interest rates important for domestic invest- 
ment and residential construction have re- 
mained stable or even declined. 
We felt, and continue to feel, that a more 
productive domestic economy is an essential 
element in any long-range solution to our 
payments problem. However, in early 1961, 
it was imperative to seek immediate and 
substantial reductions in the payments def- 
icit, because the longer run correctives could 
not be expected to yield their benefits at 
once. Therefore, we undertook a broad array 
of special measures designed to attack di- 
rectly the major areas of weakness in our 
international accounts. 

A series of 14 tables, showing our progress 
since 1960 and illustrating various fi ns thes 
pects of our balance of payments, is at- 
tached to this statement. 


SPECIAL MEASURES TO ACHIEVE PAYMENTS GAINS 


We took vigorous steps to encourage ex- 
ports, including both an entirely new system 
of export credit guarantees and vastly im- 
proved Government information and promo- 
tion services for exporters. We drastically 
reduced the adverse payments impact of 
Government outlays overseas. We eliminated 
the attraction of foreign tax havens for our 
private capital, and, in mid-1963, we pro- 
posed the interest equalization tax which in- 
creased the cost to other industrialized 
countries of raising funds in our markets 
through the sale of securities. 

All of these measures have demonstrated 
their effectiveness. Since 1960, our com- 
mercial exports have grown by more than 
one-fourth. While special factors have 
helped, much of the improvement is at- 
tributable to our very impressive record of 
cost-price stability while foreign costs and 
prices were steadily rising. In 1964 alone, 
our commercial exports increased by $3 bil- 
lion, or 15 percent. This was enough to 
more than offset the increase in imports 
which naturally accompanied our expanding 
economy. It gave us a commercial trade sur- 
plus in 1964, omitting all Government fi- 
nanced transactions, of $3.7 billion; over $900 
million more than in 1960 and $1.4 billion 
more than in 1963. 

In our aid program, we haye adopted a 
rigorous policy of tying our assistance, and 
over 85 percent of new AID commitments 
are now tied to U.S. goods and services. As 
a result of this policy, the adverse effect of 
AID expenditures on the balance of pay- 
ments has been cut in half since 1960. In 
1960, out of gross expenditures of $1.7 bil- 
lion under the Foreign Assistance Act, over 
$1 billion resulted in dollar payments 
abroad; in 1964, out of gross expenditures 
of $2 billion, dollar payments abroad were 
down to about $500 million. 

The cost of maintaining our milit ry pos- 
ture abroad of course involyes a major drain 
in our balance of payments. The task both 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson ret was to 
get this drain down to an irreducible mini- 
mum. Three princina] methods have been 
used to do this: streamlining and adjusting 
oversea, operations with savings in both mili- 
tary and civilian manpower, returning pro- 
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curement to the United States and making 
Offsetting sales of U.S. military equipment, 

By streamlining operations and cutting 
procurement, the Department of Defense ex- 
pects to come close to achieving President 
Kennedy’s objective, set in July of 1963, of 
trimming gross defense expenditures abroad 
by $300 million between 1962 and 1965. This 
will be the case even though sharply rising 
prices abroad have canceled out a goodly 
portion of the savings that have been 
effected. Because of savings in the oversea 
procurement of uranium, overall defense ex- 
penditures in 1964 were nearly $250 million 
lower than in 1960 and should go lower still 
this year as a result of economies already 
effected. 

It is in the third area of action, military 
sales to other countries, where the most im- 
pressive results in dollar terms have been 
achieved. Beginning in 1961, with the views 
of Congress very much in mind, military as- 
sistance programs were increasingly shifted 
from grant aid to sales, and financed at 
market interest rates instead of zero percent. 
The Departments of Treasury and Defense 
undertook a major effort to maximize sales 
of U.S. military equipment. As a result, the 
export efforts of the American defense in- 
dustry have been greatly strengthened. Our 
Export-Import Bank has cooperated in this 
new field; private banks are becoming in- 
terested; and, last year, the Congress wisely 
authorized the Department of Defense to is- 
sue guarantees under which many additional 
nations are able to finance military pur- 
chases in the United States. 

The results of this program have been 

. Cash receipts from sales of mili- 
tary equipment rose from approximately 
$300 million in 1960 to over a billion dollars 
during each of the years 1962, 1963, and 1964. 
An outstanding example of cooperation by 
an allied government is the agreement of the 
Federal Republic of Germany to buy military 
equipment from the United States in 
amounts equivalent to U.S. military dollar 
expenditures in Germany affecting the bal- 
ance of payments. Recent examples of 
major military sales are the arrangements 
with the United Kingdom and Australia for 
purchases of U.S. military equipment total- 
ing about $1 billion. 

The net effect of these various programs 
has been to reduce our actual net defense 
dollar-outlays abroad from over $2.7 billion 
in 1960 to a little over $1.6 billion in 1964— 
a most gratifying result. The outstanding 
success of this effort has not been fully ap- 
preciated, since, on a regular transactions 
basis as shown in our official balance-of-pay- 
ments statistics, the 1964 figure for net de- 
fense expenditures was just over $2 billion. 
This difference between the actual results of 
our efforts in the defense area and our official 
statistics arises for two reasons. First, be- 
cause military sales are recorded in our bal- 
lance of payments on a delivery basis with 
no credit for progress payments actually re- 
ceived; and, second, because such of our 
sales of military equipment as pass through 
commercial channels are included in our 
commercial export figures rather than in the 
military accounts. 

PROGRESS SINCE 1960 AND THE CAPITAL 
OUTFLOW PROBLEM 

The extent of our overall progress and the 
problems we still face can be highlighted 
by comparing last year’s balance-of-payments 
results with those of 1960, as shown in table 
4. Last year our commercial trade balance 
had improved $900 million relative to 1960 
and cuts in Government oversea dollar ex- 
penditures, military and nonmilitary, of $1.1 
billion had been achieved. Along with an 
increase of $1.5 billion in our net receipts of 
private investment income, the full improve- 
ment relative to 1960 added up to a massive 
$3.5 billion. 

This would have been enough, all else 
aside, to have brought our payments close to 
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balance last year. But, over the same period 
of time, the outflow of private capital rose 
by $2.3 billion, with $1.9 billion of this in- 
crease occurring in 1964 alone, when the 
total outflow of U.S. private capital soared 
to well over $6 billion. 

This marked a return to private capital 
outflows matching the scale of the second 
quarter of 1963, when the outpouring of 
funds was particularly heavy in the long- 
term portfolio capital area. Therefore, the 
interest equalization tax was proposed in 
mid-July of 1963 with highly successful re- 
sults, In 1964, net sales of foreign securi- 
ties to Americans were less than $700 million, 
one-third the rate in the 6 months prior to 
the IET and virtually the same as the out- 
flow 4 years ago. 

But, in areas uncovered by the IET, capi- 
tal outflows in 1964 were inordinately large. 
The expansion of long-term bank loans last 
year amounted to more than $900 million— 
almost $800 million above 1960 and about 
$300 million above 1963. At the same time, 
short-term bank credits rose by $1.5 billion 
in 1964, $500 million more than than in 
1960, and $750 million more than in 1963. 
In 1964, other short-term capital outflows, 
much of which represent temporary invest- 
ment of corporate funds, were $200 million 
more than in 1960 and $500 million above 
1963 despite our relatively successful efforts 
to keep our domestic money-market rates 
in line with those abroad. 

Direct investment abroad by American 
companies—for the most part in Canada 
and Europe—rose to $2.2 billion and exceeded 
the 1960 rate by more than $500 million and 
the 1963 rate by more than $300 million. A 
rise of about $300 million in other long-term 
capital outflows over the level of 1960 ac- 
counts for the remainder of the increase of 
$2.3 billion that has done so much to thwart 
our efforts to achieve balance. 

There have been many signs of a further 
step-up in the already rapid pace of U.S. 
corporate investment in Europe. In the past 
4 years, it is reported that there have been 
2,500 new ventures in Europe by U.S. firms. 
Increasingly large sums have been spent as 
U.S. firms have bought into existing Euro- 
pean enterprises. There is no question that 
U.S. investment in Europe is highly desir- 
able, and we welcome a return flow of Euro- 
pean investment here. But, the question 
necessarily arises as to how rapid a pace 
of new foreign investment we can afford at 
a time when our overall payments gap is so 
large. 

Alongside these swelling capital outflows, 
American travel and tourist spending abroad 
last year was about $600 million higher than 
in 1960—2%4 times the corresponding rise 
in foreign travel outlays in this country. 
Thus, our travel deficit has grown by $350 
million since 1960 and last year stood at over 
$1.6 billion. 

As a result of all these factors, our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit last year—in terms 
of regular transactions—was $3 billion, an 
improvement of only $900 million over 1960. 
We must do much better. 


DEFICITS AND FOREIGN DOLLAR HOLDINGS 


We fully recognize that the private capital 
outfiows that today are preventing the 
achievement of balance will eventually come 
back to us in the form of dividends, interest, 
and loan repayments. But the need is to 
bring our accounts into balance now, not at 
some indeterminate time in the distant fu- 
ture. To insure success, all areas of our 
payments must make their contribution. 
Consequently, to complement our success 
in improving other areas of our payments, 
we must now hold our outflows of private 
capital to levels that are consistent with the 
early achievement of equilibrium. Clearly, 
capital outflows surged well beyond those 
levels last year. 
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But while we must moderate our private 
capital outflow in view of the paramount 
national interest in achieving early equilib- 
rium in our international payments, we must 
not forget that these outflows acquire valu- 
able assets. Our net international creditor 
position is extremely large. Leaving aside 
all U.S. Government claims on foreigners, 
our private investments abroad, by them- 
selves, exceed the total of foreign investment 
in the United States plus all other liabili- 
ties to foreigners by some $18 billion, and 
this figure is growing larger every year. This 
strong financial position is buttressed by our 
impressive ability to compete in world mark- 
ets. Our commercial trade surplus is far 
and away the world’s largest. Last year it 
was more than twice the size of West Ger- 
many’s—the next largest. 

Building on these solid elements of 
strength, there is ample justification for con- 
fidence in the future of the dollar. But the 
time has come when we must bring our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit to an early end and 
curtail the constant buildup of short-term 
liquid liabilities to foreigners. Of our total 
liabilities, the International Monetary Fund 
holds approximately $3 billion received in 
connection with the U.S. subscription to that 
institution, and these dollars do not of 
course represent a claim on our gold stock. 
Omitting the IMF holdings, foreign dollar 
holdings now amount to about $28 billion, 
roughly half of which is held by foreign 
governments and central banks and thus 
represents a direct claim upon our gold 
stock; the other half is held by private for- 
eign banks, businesses, individuals and non- 
monetary international institutions. 

Indeed, more than half of last year’s $3 


‘Dillion deficit was financed by an increase in 


private holdings of dollars, acquired volun- 
tarily for commercial and other purposes. 
But, as our balance-of-payments deficit is 
now calculated, it makes no difference 
whether the increase in liquid dollar claims 
is held by foreign official institutions or by 
private holders and nonmonetary interna- 
tional institutions. If private dollar holdings 
were not counted as part of the balance-of- 
payments deficit but rather as a capital in- 
flow—a method which parallels the course 
followed by other major countries—our bal- 
ance of payments last year would have shown 
a deficit of only $1.3 billion, a $1 billion im- 
provement over the 1963 deficit calculated on 
the same basis, as shown in table 14. 

But, whatever way we calculate our deficit, 
further action is clearly required to speed 
up our progress toward equilibrium. Only 
by demonstrating that we are moving de- 
cisively in this direction can we insure that 
foreigners will continue to be willing to hold 
their large dollar balances. 

In addition, we can and should encourage 
the continued investment of foreign official 
funds in this country by extending the ex- 
emption from regulatory ceilings of the in- 
terest rates that our commercial banks can 
pay on time deposits of foreign governments 
and monetary authorities and certain inter- 
national institutions. This exemption, orig- 
inally enacted in October 1962, has proved 
its value in reducing calls on our gold stock. 
As matters stand, our banks have no au- 
thority to pay higher rates beyond next Oc- 
tober. I urge approval of legislation to 
continue this exemption when, in due course, 
the matter is considered by your committee, 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S 10-POINT PROGRAM 

The pressing need at this time is to pro- 
ceed promptly with the elimination of our 
deficit. Therefore, the President has called 
upon the American businessman, upon the 
American banker, and indeed upon all Amer- 
icans to join in a truly national effort to 
stem the outpouring of dollars abroad. 

The President's program calls for a re- 
doubling of our efforts to cut Government 
expenditures abroad and to expand exports. 
To narrow the tourist deficit, legislation is 
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being requested to further limit the duty 
exemption for American tourists. Ameri- 
cans, as well as foreigners, are being en- 
couraged to travel more in this country. In 
order to draw more investment from abroad, 
the President has requested new tax legisla- 
tion to remove barriers to foreign investment 
in U.S. corporate securities. 

The President has imposed the interest 
equalization tax on bank loans of 1 year or 
more under the authority of the Gore 
amendment and is requesting legislation to 
extend the IET through 1967, and to broaden 
its coverage to nonbank credit of 1- to 3-year 
maturity. } 

But the most significant element of the 
new program is not new legislation, impor- 
tant as that is, but rather the President's ac- 
tion to enlist the voluntary but vigorous co- 
operation of the business and banking com- 
munity in cutting back sharply on the in- 
creasing outflow of dollars abroad. It is to 
this cooperative effort that we look for the 
greatest savings and the quickest results. 

A week after the President’s balance-of- 
payments message was sent to Congress, the 
President, together with Secretary Connor, 
Chairman Martin, and_I, described our bal- 
ance-of-payments situation to a group of dis- 
tinguished business and financial leaders and 
outlined the nature of this voluntary pro- 
gram. I am sure they will respond to the 
challenge quickly and effectively. 

The banks are being asked to hold their 
1965 increase in foreign credits outstanding 
to 5 percent of the end-of-1964 level. A set 
of 14 guidelines, developed by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
and published yesterday, sets forth proce- 
dures for implementing this program. These 
guidelines are designed so as to assure that 
needs for export credits and loans to less 
developed countries will be met. This means 
that, over the coming months, bank loans 
to Western Europe will have to be reduced 
substantially, Within these general guide- 
lines, it has been left up to each bank to de- 
cide how to direct its own activities. 

Concrete evidence of the prompt coopera- 
tion of the banks is revealed in the data we 
receive on their new commitments for loans 
of 1 year or more. These commitments 
to borrowers in developed countries totaled 
ever $1 billion in the full year 1964. And, 
this year, in the period prior to the Presi- 
dent's message on February 10, commitments 
to developed countries amounted to more 
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than $500 million, of which about $180 mil- 
lon was for extensions of loans beyond their 
original maturity date. Since February 10, 
reports of new loan commitments to bor- 
rowers from the developed countries have 
been negligible in amount—well under $5 
million. 

A somewhat similar approach is being fol- 
lowed in the case of the foreign lending 
and investing activity of nonbank financial 
institutions. However, in the case of these 
institutions, there are no guidelines for 
securities with final maturities of over 5 
years, since that area is effectively covered 
by the interest equalization tax and by 
separate agreements governing the access of 
Canada and Japan to our capital markets. 

Industrial corporations are also being asked 
to improve their individual balance-of-pay- 
ments accounts. This means that com- 
panies whose earnings from abroad in the 
form of exports, dividends, royalties, fees, 
etc., have exceeded their capital outflows 
from the United States should strive to in- 
crease this surplus. Companies which had 
a deficit on these items should strive to re- 
duce that deficit or turn it into a surplus. 
The prospects for the success of the of the 
President's program in the te area 
have been greatly enhanced by evidence that 
the Nation’s top corporate executives are 
willingly assuming personal responsibility for 
their own company programs. In the cor- 
porate as well as the financial areas of the 
President’s program, there is to be no change 
in our overall policy of encouraging invest- 
ment in the less developed countries. A 
personal letter detailing what is expected 
will be sent later this week by the Secretary 
of Commerce to the heads of about 500 cor- 


‘porations, including all which are active 


abroad. 

It would, however, be a mistake to expect 
the full impact of the program of voluntary 
restraint to be registered overnight. Data 
are still far too fragmentary to reveal whether 
or not the deficit for the first quarter will 
fall back to the levels characteristic of the 
first three quarters of last year. The infor- 
mation currently available to us, limited 
and incomplete as it is, suggests appreciable 
improvement over the fourth-quarter re- 
sults and provides no basis whatsoever for 
the occasional rumors of a vastly enlarged 
first-quarter deficit. 

The impact of the new program can also 
be seen in the current increase in Euro- 
dollar rates, which indicates a decline in the 
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supply of dollars im that market. Finally, 
the dollar has begun to strengthen signifi- 
cantly in the world's foreign exchange mar- 
kets, All in all, it appears that we are off 
to a good start. 

Since the President's new balance-of-pay~ 
ments program was not developed until 
mid-February, the complete first- 
results, which will not be known until May, 
are likely to include some crosscurrents, 
with the favorable results of the new pro- 
gram only incompletely refiected in the 
overall total. But certainly by the second, 
and more fully by the third quarter of this 
year, we should be reaping very substantial 
dividends from the measures contained in 
the President’s program. 

What es all those measures— 
and the President's message, itself—is the 
degree to which their success will draw upon 
the voluntary cooperation and support of 
American business and the American pub- 
lic. The President has set forth, for all to 
understand, the challenge that confronts us. 
Upon the response to this challenge rests 
the solution to a stubborn and difficult prob- 
lem. I am confident that challenge will be 
met. 


"TABLE 1.—U.S. balance of payments: Balance 
on regular transactions and changes in 
U.S. gold stock, 1946-64 


[In millions of dollars} 


1 Includes subscription payment in gold to Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund of 3888.600000 in 1847 and 
$344,000,000 in 1959, 


TABLE 2.—Balance of payments of the United States, 1946-64 
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1 Excludes grant-financed military supplies and services, 


2 Excluding military and debt prepayments. 


Un millions of dollars} 


5 Pr 5 
Not available. ` 


3 Excluding sales of nonmarketable convertible medium term foreign currency 


government securities. 3 
Includes subseri on paient in gold to International Monetary Fund of $688,- 
000, 000 in 1959. 


000,000 in 1947 and 


of Commerce; 


Source; 1946-59, “Balance of Payments Statistical Supplement,“ U.S. De 
Survey of Current Business, “Preliminary 


1 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 


t 
Report for 1964,” 
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TABLE 3.—U.S, balance of payments, 1960-64} ° 
{In millions of dollars] 


Commercial merchandise exports 2 
Commercial merchandise imports... 


0 e 5 5 
Military expenditures (net) 2 
* ts and capital pay- 
.6 
—6.2 
—2.2 
—.7 
—.9 
i —.4 
—1.5 
Other short-term 1.4 2.2 —.5 
Foreign capitlll -Em 6.5 
Ecrore an 9 A 22 —1.0 
Balance on regular transactions 3.0 


1 Excluding mili transfers under grants. 
è Excluding E 5 services financed by Government grants and capital. 
‘pat advance on miliary eer 
xcludin} nm 
$ 3 of bank claims otber than pore 70 pa 1963 approximately 
sis — in Page by banks of yon claims — “ma 
¢ Includes $204,000.000 in Canadian Government Domenie 8 of 5 
medium-term U.S. Government 


Nore.—Figures may not add to totals es to roundinz. 


‘Taste 4.— Selected segments of U.S. balance of payments, 1960, 
1968, 1964 


[Billions of dollars] 


Improvement (+) 


Commercial trade surplus_............- 
Military expenditures (net) 
2 grants and capital pay- 


| 
pore e 
or 100 
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Nor. Figures may not add due to rounding. 


TABLE 5.— U.S. Poke stock and convertible foreign currency holdings, 
and foreign dollar holdings, selected years 


[In millions of dollars} 


Short-term dollars marketable U.S. Government bonds and notes. 
4 Includes dollar holdir of Internationa Monetary Fund, 8 000 at end of 
a 0 2 hae by the Pond to the United States). 8 able, 
0! tere 
hon interest: bearin: S held fay International De pment Association and 


De nee Bank 
3 Short-term only; A not available on foreign holdings of 1 U.S. Govern- 
ment bonds and notes. 
í Preliminary. 
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All countries, 1964 entire year 
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TABLE 6.—Estimated gold reserves and liquid. dollar holdings of 
foreign countries and i ional organizations! 


[In millions of dollars] 


Area 


19642” 
N 48. 790 ® 
Total, Western Europe 32,082 | 
Din 1.314 1.821 
France... 2,165 5,100 
9.450 6, 438 
Italy 3, 080 3,226 
Net 1, 783 1, 968 
Swit 2, 957 3, 731 
4, 887 4, 624 
erara iige an 3,310 5,174 
TETN SESTAS ee 8,770 4, 4, 696 
3, 4, @) 
Venezuela. 1, 1, 130 
Other 3. 009 
ee ETE TS. a RA 009 
2, 967 
00 98 
® 
8, 053 


1 Includes officiat gold TOAN and official ma vate holdings with banks in the 
term do! pi 


United States of short- d assets and U.S. Government bonds and notes, 
except for nonmarketable U.S. notes, trea ‘and U.S. nds, 
foreign ‘currency series. which are excluded. U.S. Government bonds and notes are 
included in this table Deginning with 1960 since data on these saree” — are not —— 
prior to Dec. 31, 1949. Gold reserves of U.S. S. R., other Eastern countries, 
and 8 mainland are excluded. 
Fot available. 
TABLE 7.—Gold holdings of free world countries and international 
organizations 
[In millions of U.S. dollars} 
As of ‘As of 
Sone. 30, Dee, 31, 
e 964 1964 
„ 15,643 15, 471 
United Kinggom 2, 302 
Continental — (developed), total 16, 245 6, 800 
1,398 1400 
92 92 
3, 565 3,729 
1 
1, 601 1, 688 
31 
182 189 


e International Mo Fund, European Fund, à Bank for-In 
ne un un - 
Rational Settlements. 425 ie Ne 25 
3 Estimated, 
Nor. Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
TABLE 8.—U.S. private capital outflow, 1964 
{Outflow (—), inflow (+). In millions of dollars] 


All countries, January-Septem- 
ber 1964. 


Including Finland, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Portugal, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 
Source: Survey of Current Business, December 1964, for the 1st 3 quarters. 


TABLE 9.— U. S. long-term private capital outflows and income, 
` 1960-64 
[In millions of dollars} 
1960 1961 
irect investment: 
Capital outflows —1,674 | —1, 699 
Investment income 355 2. 767 
Ä 681 1,168 
Foreign securities and other long- 
term— 
Capital outflows. 
Investment income. 
OS eee ee A —458 —549 
Total: 
Capital out flows 
Investment income. 
o E EAN 


TaBLE 10.—U.S. international investment position, end of selected 
years 
[In billions of dollars] 


U. e and investments abroad. 


Foreign assets and inyestments in the 
United States, total 


Private obligations 


Long term 
Short term 


1 Mainly foreign holdings of U.S. Government securities: also includes — 
Import Bank certificates. non-interest-bearing notes for subscriptions to international 
organizations (excluding IMF) and advances for military exports. 


Note.—Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: U.S, Department of Commerce. 
TABLE 11.—Outstanding U.S. direct investment in Europe and 
European direct investment in the United States 
{Millions of dollars] 


hate altea vee 


Dec. 31, 1008 Dee 1, 1963 


asd 2 
Belgium = 
Fra 


Source: Survey of Current Business, August 1964. 
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TABLE 12.— U.S. private banking claims on foreigners 
[In millions of dollars] 


1 Exclu collections, which increased b; $175,000,000 during 1964 and amounted 
to-$1,007,000,000 as of Dec. 31, 1904. z 
2 The long-term total of $591 ,000,000 (which 3 both Jong satan loans and other 
long-term claims) compares with $739,000,000 in the Commerce 
3 also include ap) approximately 8150, 000,000 of commer 
claims on foreigners from business firms, 


TABLE 13.—Claims on foreigners by U.S. banks, as of Dec. 81, 1964 


Millions 
Total claims reported by banks ---- $10,380 
foe 
Short rinra a a Na adanali 6,409 

Dollar claims 
22222 Sep RATS EAS 652 
I Rh. doko GAT . inane 2 600 
Other dollar claims_ 552 
Foreign currency claims: 605 
Long-term banking claims e napainen n 3,971 
p a P e A TA A EE N E E A E Sa ee 3,777 
9% ae TTT E EP 195 

1 Excluding collection items. 


Norx. Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 


TABLE 14.— Reconciliation of regular-transaction and oficial- 
selilement deficits 


[In millions of dollars) 


1960 1961 1962 1963 
Commerce regular-transaction deficit.....| 3,918 | 3,071 | 3,605 | 3,261 
Less: 
Increased dollar holdings of: 
Private foreigners 2. 142 616 
tution 3 insti- 
33 


1 Estimated. 

2 Includes some Fy ol holdings by nonmonetary neles of forei 1 
and net issues of nonmarketable 1 ay We tion of 
S ad 3 1902 edjusement t hereby ee quld dollar hol d 

xcludes nt wi y q ollar ho! were reduced b 
8462. 000,000 and military advance receipts increased by corresponding amount. 7 


WHY EUROPEANS MAY NOT WANT 
U.S. INVESTMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
Harold Dorsey, a financial columnist for 
the Washington Post, recently wrote an 
unusual article on the balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. The article was pub- 


private investment 


lished in the Washington Post of March 
8, 1965. In the article, Mr. Dorsey points 
out that whereas there is great value to 


Europe and to this country in our private 
investments in Europe, and there is value 
in terms of developing an economically 
stronger free world by increasing U.S. 


theless, many European economic and 
political leaders fear that our invest- 
ment abroad will encroach on the eco- 
nomic independence of these countries. 

In the past fiscal year, we invested al- 
together $6 billion. 


constituted an enormous increase. It 
was perhaps the greatest 1-year invest- 
ment made to date. 

Mr. Dorsey explains why the feeling 
of dignity, self-respect, and sovereignty 
on the part of the European nations 
might persuade them that the enormous 
investment of American dollars in Eu- 
rope may be far from an unmixed 
blessing. 


in Europe, never- 


This investment 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INVESTMENT VIEW: WRT Europe Wants To 
HALT U.S. CAPITAL, Too 


(By Harold B. Dorsey) 


The new statement by the European Com- 
mon Market on U.S. economic policies em- 
phasizes the unwelcome heavy outflow of 
American capital. It becomes evident each 
day that more and more Europeans see in 
this capital a threat to European economic in- 
dependence, 2 

This evidence exposes the fact that our 
international payments problem has politi- 
cal, as well as economic, sources. And the 
political problems involved are as difficult 
for Americans to understand as the matters 
of arithmetic. The situation reminds me of 
a series of personal incidents. 

Shortly after the end of World War II, I 
had a conference with John Strachey, a mem- 
ber of the newly elected Labor Government 
in Great Britain. We discussed the devas- 
tation of that country’s facilities for pro- 
duction and distribution and its obvious 
dire need for investment capital to provide 
these facilities. I asked him if his govern- 
ment would welcome and encourage private 
American capital and know-how to come into 
the country to help this situation. He re- 
plied with indignation that his government 
was a Socialist government and did not wel- 
come or encourage private investment capi- 
tal—domestic or foreign. 

A year or so later, I had conferences with 
government economic officials in France and 
Italy. It was very obvious that the condi- 
tion of these two countries provided a great 
opportunity for American capital, and par- 
ticularly American know-how, to go into 
those countries to improve the standard of 
living of their people and make a legitimate 
profit in doing so. 

The idea went over like a lead balloon with 
the officials of both countries. They be- 
lieved very deeply that American manage- 
ment techniques simply would not work in 
their countries. They contended that the 
American approach to efficiency improve- 
ment would collide disastrously with the 
habits and customs of their own business 
leaders and workers. They felt that our 
sense of values was much different. While 
they envied our standard of living—the re- 
sult of our hustle, bustle, and drive for effi- 
ciency—they put a higher value on leisure, 
culture, and the absence of competitive 
pressures. 

A little over a year ago, I had an enlighten- 
ing discussion with my French consultant 
in Paris about the international payments 
situation. He pointed out then that there 
was much more involved in the French atti- 
tude toward this problem than the arith- 
metic of the situation. General de Gaulle 
had already made known his antipathy for 
Anglo-Saxon influence in Western Europe. 

However, he made another point that had 
not been entirely clear to me. He explained 
that there was a much more intimate under- 
standing between French business leadership 
and the Government than there is in this 
country. It was his opinion that the busi- 
ness leadership was finding the injection of 
American capital and know-how most un- 
pledsant. The American drive for efficiency 
was increasing competition. 

This was putting a pressure on domestic 

nt to become similarly energetic 
if they hope to survive. Many of them re- 
sist strongly the notion that they should 
do things differently than they had been 
done for generations. In my opinion, this 
resistance is influencing national policies in 
France and appears to be spreading to some 
of the other countries of Europe. 
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A balanced analysis of the situation re- 
quires contemplation of the possibility that 
we may be wrong. People of other countries 
very likely have a different definition of 
“standard of living” than we do. Theirs 
may put more value on leisure time, less 
intense competitive pressure, and less ex- 
penditure of mental and physical effort. 

There can be little doubt that the export 
of American capital, know-how, and com- 
petitive drive has facilitated the economic 
growth of Western Europe in the past 10 
years. But one has to toy with the notion 
that the time may have come when the 
European economies should pause to digest 
the sharp economic advances that have been 
made. Perhaps a less aggressive injection of 
American capital and management into 
those economies for awhile would be a good 
thing for industrial Europe. 

As one philosophizes about this particular 
aspect of the international balance pay- 
ments problem, it may be well to remember 
that there are two great enemies to any 
progressive movement: those ‘who resist 
progress and those who want to make prog- 
ress too fast. The ideal balance between 
the two is not likely to be found in eco- 
nomic computations alone. 


MORE U.S. FIRMS HIRE FOREIGN- 
ERS TO MANAGE OVERSEA OPERA- 
TIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday’s Wall Street Journal contains an 
article which indicates that more Ameri- 
can firms than ever are investing over- 
seas. Our most successful firms are be- 
ginning to realize that if they are to hold 
the public support of foreign countries, 
it will be necessary to have many more 
native people employed in top manage- 
ment. This article shows how our firms 
are adjusting to this sensitive situation. 

Mr. President, this is a most inter- 
esting and helpful article. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article entitled 
“Yanks Go Home: More U.S. Firms Hire 
Foreigners To Manage Oversea Opera- 
tions,” printed in the Wall Street Journal 
of March 8, 1965, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Yanks Go Home: More U.S. Frmms HIRE 
FOREIGNERS TO MANAGE OVERSEA OPERA- 
Tions—Aim Is To Improve RELATIONS 
ABROAD, SAVE ON OUTLAYS FOR SALARIES AND 
TraveL—How To GET AHEAD IN ETHIOPIA 


(By Roger Ricklefs) 


In the Italian town of Monza, just outside 
Milan, stands a Singer Co. sewing machine 
plant. Even though the factory is American- 
owned, there is not an American in sight. 
Last year an Italian replaced an executive 
from the United States as manager of the 
1,000-employee plant, and today Singer em- 
ploys no Americans in all Italy. 

Singer has been following this pattern in 
its oversea plants and offices throughout the 
world. Asa result, though the company em- 
ploys 55,000 people overseas and receives more 
than 54 percent of its revenues from abroad, 
it now has only 60 Americans working in 
foreign lands, according to Carroll J. Brown, 
director of management development. 

A number of other U.S. companies with 
extensive international operations, including 
such giants as U.S, Rubber Co. and Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey), are taking similar steps 
to shrink the role of Americans in manage- 
ment overseas and make more use of local 
executive talent. One key motive is to im- 
prove relations with foreign countries. An- 
other is to trim personnel costs; personnel 
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directors of U.S. firms say it often costs 
two to four times as much to send an Amer- 
ican overseas as to employ a foreign national, 


AN IMMENSE INVESTMENT 


The investment that U.S. companies are 
entrusting to foreign employees is immense. 
The direct investment abroad of American 
business is now estimated at $44 billion, up 
from $29.8 billion only 5 years ago. Many 
U.S. concerns are drawing an increasing share 
of their profits from foreign operations, 
General Motors Corp. reports that its earn- 
ings from outside the United States and Can- 
ada last year rose to $217 million, or 13 per- 
cent of corporate net earnings, from $129 
million, or 8 percent of earnings, in 1963. 

Not all American concerns are entirely 
happy about giving more control over their 
oversea interests to foreign managers, many 
of whom have never been in the United 
States. Some firms worry about involvement 
in bribery and other questionable practices 
that are a normal part of business in many 
lands. Others say their foreign operations 
will suffer without Americans in firm com- 
mand. 

Ford Motor Co, is actually in the process 
of tightening head-office control over global 
operations. The company’s total employ- 
ment abroad has risen from 92,000 to 126,000 
over the past 5 years, a gain of 37 percent. 
But in the same period the number of Amer- 
icans working overseas for Ford has jumped 
186 percent, from 166 to 475. Henry Ford II, 
chairman, has said: “This is an American 
company, and it’s going to be run from 
America,” 

But the overall trend is clearly in the 
other direction. Most companies appear to 
be satisfied by the caliber of work done by 
foreign employees. Confesses an American 
manufacturing executive who has spent con- 
siderable time in Latin America: “Frankly, it 
feels sort of funny to see a Latin American 
doing your old job so well.” 


NUMBER OF AMERICANS OVERSEAS 


Despite the vast increase in U.S. invest- 
ment abroad and the proliferation of Ameri- 
can-owned plants in foreign countries, the 
number of Americans working overseas for 
U.S. businesses has held about steady or per- 
haps even declined over the past 10 years, 
according to a Commerce Department offi- 
cial. The official estimates that some 25,000 
Americans now work overseas for U.S. firms. 

U.S. Rubber's foreign division, U.S. Rub- 
ber International Co., has slashed the per- 
centage of Americans in its top management 
overseas from almost 100 percent only a year 
and a half ago to 70 percent today. “The 
figure should drop below 50 percent in the 
next few years,” says Edward J. Higgins, di- 
vision president. 

In the past 5 years Jersey Standard has 
increased total oversea employment 8 per- 
cent to 103,000 but reduced its American 
expatriot force 26 percent to 1,843. “We've 
thrown out all our recruiting booklets with 
titles like Overseas Careers With Jersey,“ 
says John R. Beverly, a Jersey Standard per- 
sonnel official. 

The companies making more use of foreign 
management personnel feel that this course 
simplifies their oversea operations in many 
ways. They believe it tends to improve their 
relations with the government of the host 
country, with the public and with local busi- 
nessmen. Some American companies op- 
erating abroad think it is to their advantage 
to lean so heavily on local personnel that 
they almost lose their identity as a U.S. firm. 
“In France,” a spokesman for one American 
company says proudly, “they actually think 
our subsidiary there is a French company.” 


GETTING ALONG IN ETHIOPIA 

The advantages that result from 
foreign nationals are sometimes relatively 
intangible. In Ethiopia, for instance, an 
American executive of the bustling, efficient 
type that might make a big splash at home 
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is likely to rank low in the eyes of local busi- 
nessmen; a local manager, on the other 
hand, will know instinctively that the way 
to impress Ethiopian businessmen is to main- 
tain an unhurried, deliberate air at all 
times, 

When it comes to getting along with for- 
eign governments, the hiring of local cit- 
izens may pay off in more concrete ways; in 
fact, it may even be essential for the con- 
tinued local operation of the company. Many 
countries openly pressure U.S. companies 
to hire their citizens. Some go so far as to 
make it difficult to obtain work permits for 
Americans if they feel their nationals can 
handle the job. 

Jersey Standard was almost stymied by 
such a policy when it sought to send an 
American to Libya to serve as treasurer of an 
affiliate there. Until the company con- 
vinced them otherwise, Libyan officials 
thought that a treasurer was simply a cleri- 
eal worker with no more demands on him 
than a bank teller and that many Libyans 
could fill the post. 

When an American employee-relations 
manager of another U.S. concern returned to 
Indonesia from home leave recently, he found 
he had done himself out of a job. He and 
his associates had trained many Indonesians 
in the employee-relations fleld. Arguing that 
one of these men could fill the manager’s job, 
the Indonesian Government refused to renew 
the American’s work permit, and he had 
to return to the United States. 

The one bright spot for the U.S. company 
involved in this incident was that the new 
Indonesian manager cost the firm far less 
than the American he replaced. Besides 
earning generally higher salaries than their 
foreign counterparts, Americans usually re- 
ceive housing allowances, transportation ex- 
penses, and home leaves. Also, if taxes abroad 
are higher than in the United States, Ameri- 
cans overseas often are pald the difference, 
and this can amount to a substantial sum. 

In addition to reducing personnel ex- 
penses, the hiring of foreigners gets around 
the problem of finding Americans who are 
qualified and willing to work abroad, Over- 
sea service often entails putting up with 
living conditions decidedly less attractive 
than those at home. U.S. employers say it’s 
especially difficult to find mature executives 
for posts abroad; they generally have school- 
age children and fear educational facilities 
may be inferior overseas. 

WIFE PROBLEMS 

U.S. executives who do take jobs in for- 
eign countries not infrequently face prob- 
lems arising from the inability of their fam- 
ilies to adjust to the new life. Wives may 
feel isolated and unhappy at distant corpo- 
rate outposts. 

“The drinking problem alone among wives 
Overseas can be a big concern,” Says Robert 
A. Staub, a management consultant active 
in recruiting for oversea jobs. He recalls 
one executive's wife from Nebraska who be- 
came lonely in the Far East and drank so 
much that her husband’s employer had to 
bring the couple back to the United States. 

In many foreign countries, of course, the 
supply of managers capable of running a 
complex business operation is sharply lim- 
ited. African, Asian and Latin American 
nations, in particular, have small numbers of 
college graduates and middle-class citizens. 

But, for the most part, American firms 
find they can develop their own managerial 
talent abroad through careful training 
and step-by-step advancement. Christo- 
pher R. P. Rodgers, a vice president of First 
National City Bank, headquartered in New 
York City, says that 720 of the bank’s 960 
oversea officers are “local staff men,” most 
of whom rose from clerical jobs without ever 
attending college. 

An example is 46-year-old Alex Braga, as- 
sistant manager of the First National City 
branch in Hong Kong. He was born in 
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Shanghai of Portuguese parents. Fleeing 
Red China in 1950, he joined the bank in 
Hong Kong as a clerk. In terms of purchas- 
ing power, Mr. Braga now earns about eight 
times as much as he did 15 years ago. “He 
has servants in his house, drives & car, sends 
his children to private schools and takes his 
guests to the best restaurants in Hong 
Kong,” says one of Mr. Braga’s acquaint- 
ances. 


“TRAINING IN THE UNITED STATES 


First National City, in common with a 
number of other U.S. firms, puts some em- 
ployees through elaborate training programs 
that involve visits to the United States. Af- 
ter hiring Mehli M. Mistri, a young Indian, 
in 1960, the bank’s Bombay branch gave him 
a 2-year executive training program mod- 
eled on the home-office program. Mr. Mis- 
tri, who is now at the assistant branch man- 
ager level, will supplement his initial train- 
ing this year with 6 months at First Na- 
tional City’s New York headquarters. Mr. 
Staub, the management consultant, says one 
of his clients is currently putting a young 
German management recruit through an ad- 
vanced management course at Columbia 
University. After that the German will 
work in this country for 23 months. 

Even though the ranks of foreigners al- 
ready trained in management or professional 
specialties are often thin, some American 
companies are trying hard to recruit such 
men. “I know one executive recruiter who 
spends most of his time hunting for foreign 
nationals to replace Americans,” says Frederic 
E. Pamp, Jr., president of the American Man- 
agement Association’s American Foundation 
for Management Research. 

The Institute of International Education, 
a New York organization that administers 
various foreign study programs, says more 
firms than ever are using its files listing 
foreigners educated in the United States. 
Companies use the files for such specialized 
purposes as finding a Chilean trained here in 
mining engineering. 

Even the companies hiring more foreigners 
for management posts concede the practice 
occasionally has drawbacks. Foreigners 
sometimes resist American methods. One 
company tried out two Italians as general 
manager of its Italian operations but found 
neither would accept American financial con- 
trols and test-marketing methods. The 
firm finally placed an American in the job. 


THE PAYOLA PROBLEM 


Though they will rarely admit it publicly, 
some U.S. companies worry about giving for- 
eigners control over money. Some firms re- 
ducing their U.S. personnel overseas are still 
putting Americans in charge of finance in 
foreign countries. “Let’s face it,” says one 
U.S. executive in charge of foreign operations, 
“in lots of countries payola is an accepted 
way of life.” 

A Singer spokesman agrees that foreign at- 
titudes on ethical matters sometimes differ 
from prevalent U.S. standards. We have 
almost no trouble in this field,” he says, “but 
I remember one employee in Thailand who 
cheated the company and was sent to jail. 
When he got out, he came back fully expect- 
ing to get his old job again as if nothing had 
happened. He thought he had paid his 
debt.“ 

But many American concerns profess to 
be unworried about such problems. We 
have no qualms about giving foreign nation- 
als responsibility for deposits in the tens of 
millions,” says Mr. Rodgers of First National 
City Bank, “Americans have no patent on 
honesty.” 


BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS DEFICITS 
TIPPING THE BALANCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial en- 
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titled “Tipping the Balance, published 
in the Washington Post of March 2, 1965, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TIPPING THE BALANCE 


If there were any doubts about this coun- 
try’s determination to reduce its balance-of- 
payments deficit, they should be dispelled by 
the splendid response to the President's spe- 
cial message of February 10. Within a week 
Chairman William McC. Martin and his col- 
leagues on the Federal Reserve Board secured 
the cooperation of the banking industry in a 
program to limit loans of less than a year’s 
duration to foreigners, And on the nonfi- 
nancial side of the street, the formation of 
a blue ribbon Balance-of-Payments Advisory 
Committee under the leadership of Socony 
Mobil's Albert J. Nickerson augurs well for 
the yoluntary program under which Ameri- 
can corporations will limit their direct for- 
eign investments or seek to finance them 
abroad. 

Commerce Secretary John T. Connor, who 
is coordinating the administration's efforts, 
has sensibly refused to pinpoint a dollar tar- 
get in the war on the payments deficit, But 
the Chase Manhattan Bank in a recent state- 
ment estimated that the President's program 
will reduce the dollar outflow by from $1.7 
to $3.6 billion. 

While it is highly unlikely that the deficit 
will be eliminated in 1965, there is little 
doubt that the balance will be sharply tipped. 
And when that occurs many of the Euro- 
peans who have ceaselessly twitted this coun- 
try about “financial irresponsibility” may dis- 
cover that virtue is a mixed blessing. There 
are ominous signs which suggest the expan- 
sion of the French economy is grinding to a 
halt, and if stagnation sets in, those gold 
bars which the Gaullists have been collect- 
ing from the U.S. Treasury with such obvious 
satisfaction will be a poor substitute for 
the income and employment that American 
investment in France can generate, 

And with the outfiow of dollars substan- 
tially reduced, many other European coun- 
tries will feel the pinch. There will, after 
a few years, be a shortage of international 
monetary reserves, and with the drying up of 
the market for Euro-dollar loans, the costs 
of borrowing in Europe will rise. Hopefully 
a climate more congenial to international 
monetary reform will develop before serious 
damage is done. 


IBM OFFICIAL ASKS MONETAR 
OVERHAUL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Ar- 
thur Watson, the president of the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp.—one 
of the most sensationally successful firms 
in the world—made a speech recently in 
Detroit on the international balance-of- 
payments situation. In addition to giv- 
ing wholehearted support to President 
Johnson’s program, Mr. Watson makes a 
fascinating suggestion for a long-range 
approach to the problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle entitled “IBM Official Asks Monetary 
Overhaul,” published in the New York 
Times of March 2, 1965, be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

IBM OFFICIAL Asks MONETARY OVERHAUL 

(By David R. Jones) 

DETROIT, March l-—A leading businessman 
called today for an overhauling of the in- 
ternational monetary system as a means of 
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solving the Nation’s balance-of-payments 
problem. 

Arthur K. Watson, senior vice president of 
the International Business Machines Corp. 
and chairman of the IBM World Trade Corp., 
made the suggestion in a luncheon speech to 
the Economic Club of Detroit in the Veterans 
Memorial Building here. 

Mr. Watson said that businessmen should 
and could take a number of steps to stem 
the Nation’s payments deficit, including 
“complete support“ for President Johnson’s 
plea that they restrain exports and invest- 
ments abroad. But he said that these were 
only temporary steps, and that something 
more basic was needed. 

“The only longrun course I can see is to 
begin questioning the basic monetary ar- 
rangements that put us into this awkward 
position in the first place,” Mr. Watson said. 

“I believe we can construct a system that 
will give the free world the elbow room it 
needs to grow without these unending 
balance-of-payments crises that alternately 
hound us and Europe.” 

Mr. Watson said business was operating 
essentially under international arrange- 
ments made in 1944 at the Bretton Woods 
(N.H.) Monetary Conference, where gold and 
dollars were made equally convertible. But 
he said that changes in the world since then 
may have made that system obsolete. 

“The present $40 billion supply of gold is 
not going to be enough to support the hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars worth of currency 
and credit afloat in the world,” Mr. Watson 
said. 

“In saying this,” he added, “I'm not ad- 
vocating a return to gold or an abandon- 
ment of it. I'm just suggesting that other 
things in the world also have value.” 

Mr. Watson observed that the Nation’s 
$67 billion of assets overseas counts for 
nothing in the international reckoning and 
suggested that this was akin to drawing up 
a balance sheet that included only present 
assets and liabilities. 

He asked whether it might be possible 
“to create a new kind of dollar currency 
backed not by gold but by assets of American 
business abroad? Gold is wonderful for 
jewelers and dentists, but do we have to base 
the whole free world’s economy on it?” 

The IBM executive did not spell out spe- 
cifically what type of financial system he 
would prefer, saying that he would leave 
details to the bankers. But “we've got to 
demand a better and broader system of in- 
ternational finance,” he said. “The system 
has to be tailored to fit economies, not econ- 
omies to fit the system.” 


aE 


ACCESS BY THE PUBLIC TO INFOR- 
MATION CONCERNING THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Green Bay Press Gazette, on February 
24, 1965, editorialized on a bill that has 
been introduced by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], of which bill I am 
acosponsor. This bill would provide for 
greater access of the public to informa- 
tion about our Federal Government. 
The bill is an excellent one. The edi- 
torial is a strong and thoughtful support- 
ing statement in favor of the bill. 

Task unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled; “Make Public Informa- 
tion Public,” appearing in the Green Bay 
Press Gazette of February 24, 1965, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

' © MAKE PUBLIC INFORMATION PUBLIC 
‘Bills have been introduced in both Houses 
of Congress to establish a Federal public rec- 
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ords law. The proposed law would require 
every agency of the Federal Government to 
“make all its records promptly available to 
any person” and would empower Federal 
courts to order production of agency records 
improperly withheld. 

The measures were proposed by Senator 
Lone of Missouri and Representative Moss, 
of California, both long-time supporters of 
the public’s right to know what its Govern- 
ment is doing. More than 25 other Senators 
and Representatives have introduced com- 
panion bills or have cosponsored the Long- 
Moss legislation, including Wisconsin's Sena- 
tors NELSON and Proxmire and Milwaukee's 
Representative Reuss. A similar law pro- 
posed by Senator Lone was adopted by the 
Senate last year but got bogged down in the 
House Judiciary Committee when Chairman 
CELLER, of New York, ignored it. 

The public records law is obviously and 
properly directed at the apparent belief of 
Government agencies that the public just 
doesn’t have a right to know what they're 
doing. The dodge often is used that infor- 
mation sought by the public is classified, that 
is, secret, and would jeopardize the proper 
functioning of Government, In other words, 
it is the sole responsibility of the bureau- 
crats to determine what the public should or 
should not know. Presumably, the ordinary 
citizen can’t be hurt by what he doesn’t 
know. On the other hand, the less he's told, 
the less he will effectively be able to gage 
whether the agencies are doing a good job. 

The public records law as proposed does 
make some exceptions to the general rule of 
open records. Excluded are documents deal- 
ing with such matters as defense and foreign 
policy, personnel matters and investigatory 
files compiled for law enforcement. These 
exemptions perhaps can be justified. But 
the principal thrust of the proposed law is to 
prohibit the secrecy in which many agencies 
of the Government operate. Enforcement of 
the law is provided through the Federal 
courts where the agency would have to prove 
its right to withhold specific records from 
the public. The courts would have the right 
to punish agency officials for contempt if 
they refuse to disclose the records. The law 
presumes the right of individuals to see the 
records, not the right, as under present cir- 
cumstances, of the agency to refuse to dis- 
close them. 

Senator Lord's bill was thoroughly dis- 
cussed at extensive public hearings last year. 
It had strong support of representatives of 
the legal profession and of newspapers, espe- 
cially the latter which have the primary 
duty of gathering and transmitting informa- 
tion about Government to the public which 
otherwise cannot practically obtain it. In 
connection with the proposed Federal legis- 
lation, it is proper again to note that Wis- 
consin's antisecrecy law, while not perfect, 
has been of considerable value in eliminat- 
ing many, if not all, of the secret sessions 
during which public officials made decisions. 

The Federal public records law by Senator 
Lone and Representative Moss should be 
adopted so that the activities and decisions 
of the Federal agencies will be open to the 
full scrutiny of citizens who, in their collec- 
tive wisdom, then would be better able to 
evaluate whether such agencies are respon- 
sive to their wishes and needs. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, at 
the request of the majority leader, who 
is detained elsewhere on important busi- 
ness, I now ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate go into a morning hour, with 
the usual 3-minute limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
elerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
CERTAIN STATES 
A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 

Budget, Executive Office of the President, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 

works of improvement on Big Slough water- 
shed, Arkansas; Minersville watershed, Utah; 

Rock Creek, Kans.; Rock Creek, Nebr.; Spring 

Creek, Nebr.; Vanar Wash watershed, New 

Mexico and Arizona; and Willow Creek-Park 

River, N. Dak. (with accompanying papers); 

to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 

estry. 

AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934, 
RELATING TO PERSON ENTITLED TO RECEIVE 
OFFICIAL Notice or FILING OF CERTAIN 
APPLICATIONS 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 

munications Commission, Washington, D.C., 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

amend subsection (b) of section 214 and sub- 
section (c)(1) of section 222 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, in order 
to substitute the Secretary of Defense (rather 
than the Secretaries of the Army and the 

Navy) as the person entitled to receive of- 

ficial notice of the filing of certain applica- 

tions in the common carrier service (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

Commerce. 


REPLY TO REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
RELATING TO Loss oF INTEREST ON U.S. 
OWNED FOREIGN CURRENCIES IN THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF CHINA (TAIWAN) 

A letter from the Assistant Administrator 
for Administration, Agency for International 
Development, Department of State, transmit- 
ting, for the information of the Senate, a 
copy of that Agency’s reply to the report of 
the Comptroller General of the United States, 
relating to loss of interest on U.S. owned 
foreign currencies in the Republic of China 
(Taiwan) (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 
Law ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1965 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to pro- 
vide assistance in training State and local 
law enforcement officers and other personnel, 
and in improving capabilities, techniques, 
and practices in State and local law enforce- 
ment and prevention and control of crime, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

AMENDMENT OF TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE; 
To PROVIDE PENALTIES FOR THE ASSASSINA- 
TION OF THE PRESIDENT OR THE VICE PRESI- 
DENT 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

amend title 18, United States Code, to pro- 
vide penalties for the assassination of the 

President or the Vice President, and for 

other purposes (with an accompanying 

paper); to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
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AMENDMENT OF SECTION 6(a) oF ACT RELATING 
To CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF TEACH- 
ERS IN DEPENDENTS’ SCHOOLS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 6(a) of the act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950, relating to conditions of 
employment of teachers in dependents’ 
schools (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
CERTAIN STATES 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, plans for 
works of improvement on Badger Creek 
(supplemental) , Iowa, Ketchepedrakee Creek, 
Ala., South Anna River, Va., Twin-Rush 
Creek, Ind., and Walter’s Creek, Iowa (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“House Joint Resolution 22 


“Joint resolution of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Montana to the Congress of the United 
States, requesting the study of the need 
to regulate forecasting of election results 
on election day by news media 
“Whereas it is vital in a democracy that 

each voter select the candidate of his choice 

without being unduly influenced in any 
manner on the day of elections; and 
“Whereas present means of communica- 
tions and electronic data processing permit 
the reporting of a substantial portion of the 
election results in the eastern portion of 
the Nation before the polls have closed in the 
western portion of the Nation; and 
“Whereas electronic data processing ma- 
chines have made it possible to predict the 
outcome of some elections based upon only 

a small portion of the election returns; and 
“Whereas partial election returns. which 

might indicate a trend, or partial returns 

which might be used to predict the outcome 
of election contests are available to a large 
segment of the population before they cast 
their yote; and 

“Whereas the knowledge of these trends or 
predictions might tend to unduly influence 
the vote of many citizens; and 

“Whereas predicting election results by 
mass media cannot be controlled by the in- 
dividual States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the House of 

Representatives of the State of Montana, 

That the Montana Legislative Assembly asks 

that the Congress of the United States study 

the forecasting of election results before the 
polls are closed on election day to deter- 
mine if such forecasts abuse the freedom to 
disseminate information and the prohibi- 
tion against campaigning on election day; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this joint reso- 
lution be sent by the secretary of state of 

Montana to the President of the Senate of 

the United States, to the Speaker of the 

House of Representatives of the United 

States and to each member of the Montana 

congressional delegation. ; 

“Ray J. WAYRYNEN, 

“Speaker of the House. 

“I hereby certify that the within joint 
resolution originated in the house. 

“WALTER H. MARSHALL, 

“Chief Clerk. 

“TED JAMES, 
“President of the Senate.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


"HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 9 


“Joint resolution of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Montana 
to the President of the Senate and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States; to the Honorable MIKE 
MANSFIELD and the Honorable LEE METCALF, 
Senators from the State of Montana; to 
the Honorable JaMrs Battin and the Hon- 
orable ARNOLD H. OLSEN, Representatives 
from the State of Montana; and to the 
Honorable Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of 
Agriculture, urging passage of legislation 
extending the Sugar Act, to protect the 
future economic stability of our domestic 
beet sugar industry and to allow an imme- 
diate increase in domestic quotas 
“Whereas the provisions of section 202(c) 

of the Sugar Act relating to foreign quotas 

are not effective after December 31, 1964; 

and 

“Whereas the U.S. domestic beet sugar 
growers and processors amply demonstrated 
their ability to produce sugar when it was 
needed for consumers in 1963 and 1964; and 

“Whereas the U.S. domestic beet sugar in- 
dustry is now confronted with excessive in- 
ventories of sugar in relation to permitted 
marketings under the existing Sugar Act; 
and 

“Whereas to avoid further increases in in- 
ventories which are now excessive it has been 
necessary to restrict the acreage of sugar- 
beets to be grown in 1965 to 1,375,000 acres, 
6 percent below 1964 acreage; and 

“Whereas the potential production of beet 
sugar in the United States is substantially 
greater than the quantity produced in 1963 
or 1964; and 

“Whereas the economic stability of the 
whole domestic beet sugar industry is in 
jeopardy due to the lack of a sufficient mar- 
keting quota and extremely low prices paid 
for refined sugar: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana, 
That the Congress should as early as possible 
revise the quota provisions of the Sugar Act 
so as to: 

“(1) Permit the domestic sugar industry 
to market an additional 400,000 tons immedi- 
ately, the amount of excess inventories re- 
sulting from increased production in 1963 
and 1964; 

“(2) Permit a growth in the domestic 
sugar industry by increasing the present mar- 
keting quota to a minimum of the 1965 re- 
stricted acreage production; 

“(3) Make provisions in the Sugar Act as- 
suring domestic beet sugar growers a fairer 
return on their labor and investment; and 

“(4) Extend the act to be effective until 
December 31, 1970; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
instructed to send copies of this resolution 
to the President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House of the U.S. Congress; to the 
Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD and the Honor- 
able LEE METCALF, Senators from Montana; to 
the Honorable James Barr and the Honor- 
able ARNOLD OLSEN, Representatives from 
Montana; and to the Honorable Orville L. 
Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture. 

“Ray J. WAYRYNEN, 
“Speaker of the House.“ 

“I hereby certify that the within resolution 

originated in the house. 
“WALTER H. MARSHALL, 
“Chief Clerk, 
“TED JAMES, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of the County of Hawaii, Hilo, 
Hawaii, favoring the continued operation of 
the Kilauea Military Camp; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 
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The petition of Clarence W. Berrum, of 
Chicago, Ill., relating to his claim for a re- 
dress of grievances; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Johnstown Civic and Religious Associa- 
tion, of Pittsburgh, Pa., signed by Evans Da- 
vid Brown, secretary; Noble B. Sparks, presi- 
dent; and John Franklin Little, executive di- 
rector, relative to the appointment of that 
association as special sponsor of child care 
centers with special health and homemaker 
service divisions in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and also as special sponsor of an eco- 
nomic opportunity job-training work camp 
to be located at Fairview Park, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself and Mr. 
Dominick) : 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Colorado; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 5 
“Memorializing the Congress of the United 

States to propose an amendment to the 

U.S, Constitution relating to Presidential 

inability and Vice-Presidential vacancy 

“Whereas the U.S. Constitution does not 
specify procedures for determining when the 
President of the United States is unable to 
discharge the powers and duties of his office, 
nor does it make clear whether the ‘office’ 
or the ‘powers and duties’ of the office de- 
volve upon the Vice President in the event 
of the President's inability to act; and 

“Whereas 16 times in our history, during 
a total period of over 38 years, the Office of 
Vice President has been vacant, and there is 
no constitutional provision for the filling of 
vacancies in the Office of Vice President; and 

“Whereas Senate Joint Resolution 139, a 
proposed constitutional amendment to allevi- 
ate these grave constitutional problems, was 
approved by the Senate of the United States 
by a vote of 65 to 0 on September 29, 1964; 
and 

“Whereas the principles embodied in said 


proposed constitutional amendment should 


be favorably considered by the 89th Con- 
gress of the United States during its present 
session: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 45th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Colorado (the 
House of Representatives concurring herein), 
That this general assembly hereby memorial- 
izes the Congress of the United States to pro- 
pose an amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
relating to cases where the President of the 
United States is unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office and relating 
to the filling of vacancies in the Office of 
Vice President, the proposed amendment to 
embody the following principles, as contained 
in Senate Joint Resolution 139 approved 
without dissenting vote by the U.S. Senate 
on September 29, 1964: 

1. In the event of the inability of the 
President, the powers and duties, but not 
the office, shall devolve upon the Vice Presi- 
dent or person next in line of succession for 
the duration of the inability of the President 
or until expiration of his term of office; 

2. The inability of the President may be 
established by declaration in writing of the 
President. In the event that the President 
does not make known his inability, it may 
be established by action of the Vice Presi- 
dent or person next in line of succession with 
the concurrence of a majority of the heads of 
the executive departments or by action of 
such other body as the Congress may by law 
provide; 

“3. The ability of the President to resume 
the powers and duties of his office shall be 
established by his declaration in writing. 
In the event that the Vice President and a 
majority of the heads of the executive depart- 
ments or such other body as Congress may 
by law provide shall not concur in the dec- 
laration of the President, the continuing 
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disability of the President shall then be de- 
termined by the vote of two-thirds of the 
elected Members of each House of the 
Congress; 

“ ‘4, In the event of the death, resignation 
or removal of the President, the Vice Presi- 
dent or the person next in line of succession 
shall succeed to the office for the unexpired 
term; and 

“5, When a vacancy occurs in the office 
of the Vice President, the President shall 
nominate a person who, upon approval by 
a majority of the elected Members of Con- 
gress meeting in joint session, shall then be- 
come Vice President for the unexpired term’; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the Members of Congress of 
the United States from the State of Colorado. 

“ROBERT L. KNOvS, 
“President of the Senáte. 
“MILDRED H, CRESSWELL, 
“Seoretary of the Senate. 
“ALLEN DINES, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“Evetyn T. DAVIDSON, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of 
Representatives.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Colorado; to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare: 
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„Memorlalizing the Congress of the United 
States to take action necessary to reverse 
the decision of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to close the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital at Grand Junction, Colo. 
“Whereas the Administrator of Veterans’ 

Affairs has publicly announced the decision 

of the Veterans’ Administration to close per- 

manently the Veterans’ Administration hos- 

pital at Grand Junction, Colo.; and i 
“Whereas the hospital at Grand Junction 

serves an area in which there are some 22,000 

veterans; and most veterans in such area 

would experience considerable hardship in 
being sent to distant hospitals of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration; and 

“Whereas within the next few years the 
need for such hospital at Grand Junction 
will materially increase when veterans of 

World War II reach an age group when hos- 

pitalization will became more necessary; and 
“Whereas the Grand Junction hospital is at 

present efficiently serving the needs for which 
it was originally established, and its discon- 
tinuance would serve no purpose, even in the 
interests of economy, if additional hospital 
facilities for veterans would be expanded in 
other localities by costly new construction: 

Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate of the 45th General 

Assembly of the State of Colorado (the House 

of Representatives concurring herein), That 

this general assembly does hereby vigorously 
protest the closing of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital at Grand Junction, Colo., 
and that the Members of the U.S. Congress 
from the State of Colorado are urgently re- 
quested to use their influence to cause the 
decision to close said hospital to be reversed; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be 
transmitted to the Honorable OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress; to the Honorable William J. Driver, 

Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Veterans’ 

Administration; and to the Members of the 

U.S, Congress from the State of Colorado. 

“ROBERT L. KNOUS, 
“President of the Senate. 
“MILDRED H. CRESSWELL, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“ALLEN DINES, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“EvELYN T. DAVIDSON, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 
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By Mrs. SMITH (for herself and Mr. 
MUSKIE) : 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine; to the Committee on Public 
Works: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS 
RECOMMENDING FULL DEVELOPMENT OF ELEC- 
TRIC POWER POTENTIAL OF PASSAMAQUODDY 
BAY AND UPPER ST. JOHN RIVER 


“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Maine in the 102d legislative session assem- 
bled, most respectfully present and petition 
your honorable body as follows: 

“Whereas the people of Maine throughout 
the years have supported the concept of de- 
veloping Passamaquoddy Bay for electric 
power purposes as indicated by a great num- 
ber of favorable and sometimes unanimous 
acts of the State legislature, and earlier by 
a statewide referendum that favored Quoddy 
by nearly 10 to 1; and 

“Whereas the need for vast quantities of 
reasonably priced power to satisfy the future 
needs of Maine, the Northeastern States, and 
the Eastern Provinces of Canada has been 
established without question; and 

“Whereas development of electric power 
from the Upper St. John River and Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay can be very valuable as 
peaking power and for base load power; and 

“Whereas other substantial benefits such 
as increased numbers of tourists, increased 
recreational uses of the Bay and River, down 
stream power benefits on the Saint John 
River, flood control benefits, and much 
needed construction job opportunities in the 
site areas will result: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the 102d legislature recom- 
mends the full development of the electric 
power potential of Passamaquoddy Bay and 
such supplemental development of the elec- 
tric power potential of the upper St. John 
River as may be recommended as economi- 
cally feasible by studies now under way by 
the Department of the Interior without sub- 
stantial destruction of the recreational and 
industrial advantages now recognized as 
existing in the St. John River area, and 
that necessary interconnecting transmission 
facilities be provided between the projects 
and the load centers of the Northeast to pro- 
vide the optimum benefits to the United 
States and Canada; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this 102d legislature re- 
spectfully asks that required action be taken 
to start the projects at the earliest possible 
time in the most economic and practical 
sequence of development; and be it further 

“Resolved, that a copy of this memorial, 
duly authenticated by the secretary of state, 
be immediately transmitted by the secretary 
of state to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and to the Members 
of the said Senate and House of Representa- 
tives from this State. 

“In senate chamber, read and adopted 
February 19, 1965. 

“EDWIN H. PERT, 
“Secretary. 

“House of representatives, read and 

adopted in concurrence February 23, 1965. 
“JEROME G. PLANTE, 
“Clerk.” 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 1456. A bill to confirm in the State of 
Utah title to lands lying below the January 
4, 1896, high-water line of the Great Salt 
Lake in such State; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1457. A bill to repeal the tax on trans- 
portation of persons by air; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Fone when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 
By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 1458. A bill for the relief of Michael Wil- 

latt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MONRONEY (for himself and 
Mr. Harris) : 

S. 1459. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act, as amended, in respect of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission over 
nonprofit cooperatives; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MonRoNEY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1460. A bill to preserve freedom of 
speech in reporting or commenting upon 
speeches in either House of the Congress; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. EAsTLAND when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr, HARTKE: 

S. 1461. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of the funds arising from judgments in 
favor of the Miami Indans of Indiana and 
Oklahoma, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr, HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 1462. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to contract with the Middle Rio 
Grande Conservancy District of New Mexico 
for the payment of operation and mainte- 
nance charges on certain Pueblo Indian 
lands; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

S. 1468. A bill for the relief of Marco Ujkic; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 1464. A bill to provide adjustments in 
order to make uniform the estate acquired 
for the Vega Dam and Reservoir, Collbran 
project, Colorado, by authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reconvey mineral in- 
terests in certain lands; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 1465. A bill for the relief of Vasilios 
Manousakis and Eleni Manousakis; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 1466. A bill to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States to reimpose duties 
on the importation of wild rice; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1467. A bill for the relief of Dr. Duk Ho 

Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PASTORE (for himself and 
Mr. PELL): 

S. 1468. A bill for the relief of Dorothy 

Eyre; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 1469. A bill for the relief of Anargyros 
Antonakos; and 

S. 1470. A bill for the relief of Christofis 
Loutsios; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPEAL OF 5-PERCENT TAX ON 
TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONS 
BY AIR 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
repeal the 5-percent tax on transporta- 
tion of persons by air. 

The time is long overdue for repeal of 
this grossly inequitable and discrimina- 
tory tax. It is the only remaining tax 
on passenger transportation in America. 

As a means of restraining and restrict- 
ing travel by Americans during World 
War II and of obtaining revenue to help 
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finance the cost of war, Congress en- 
acted excise taxes on transportation, 
both surface and air. 

In 1962, Congress repealed the 10-per- 
cent transportation tax on surface pas- 
senger transportation. But it continued 
the tax on air passenger travel within 
the United States, although it reduced it 
to 5 percent. The tax on international 
air flights to and from the United States 
and points abroad was repealed, how- 
ever. 

It is high time the 5-percent tax on 
domestic air passenger travel be elimi- 
nated. 

It is a very inequitable tax, hurting 
most those people of low income. Re- 
peal of this tax could well be termed an 
antipoverty measure. 

In many areas of the United States, 
air transportation is a necessity, not a 
luxury. I refer to areas in Alaska, iso- 
lated communities of New England, the 
Western States, Texas, and my own 
State of Hawaii. 

In Hawaii, for example, the only way 
our people can be transported from one 
island to another is by air. We have no 
interisland highways, no interisland 
railroads, no interisland buses, no inter- 
island ferries or ships. Passengers must 
travel by air, and under the law, these 
interisland air passengers in Hawaii pay 
not only the air fare, but the 5-percent 
air transportation tax on top of that. 

Travel between Hawaii and sister 
States on the continent is either by ship 
or by air, with air travel the fastest and 
cheapest. Almost all Hawaii-Mainland 
travelers go by air. 

Air passengers between Hawaii and 
points in the United States on the main- 
land pay not only their air fare, but also 
& 5-percent transportation tax on the 
distance between Honolulu and the 3- 
mile seaward limit plus the distance be- 
tween the 3-mile limit on the west coast 
and the airport destination on the con- 
tinent. 

Both the interisland airlines serving 
Hawaii and the overseas carriers serving 
Mainland-Hawaii routes have made great 
strides in reducing air fares, as well as 
improving service. I commend them for 
that, and I am sure the people of Hawaii 
are grateful. 

For the Federal Government to con- 
tinue the 5-percent tax on air fares, how- 
ever, places an unwarranted burden on 
the people who live in Hawaii, especially 
on those with small incomes. The only 
way they can visit relatives on other is- 
lands in Hawaii or on the mainland is 
by air. They cannot pile the whole fam- 
ily in an automobile and go to visit 
grandma on another island. The air 
travel tax places an unwarranted burden 
on many families who send’ their chil- 
dren to school on the mainland. It 
places an unwarranted burden on busi- 
nessmen, educators, professional people, 
who must travel from island-to-island or 
to the mainland. Many other Ameri- 
cans in isolated areas of our Nation sim- 
larly are dependent on air transporta- 
tion, and they are penalized by the 5-per- 
cent tax. 

It is grossly unfair for Americans to 
have to pay 5-percent tax on air travel 
within the United States—but not for 
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international air travel. This gives an 
edge to competitors abroad soliciting 
American tourists. 

Repeal of the tax on domestic air 
travel will encourage tourism within the 
United States. This is right in line with 
President Johnson’s plea that American 
travelers see the United States of Amer- 
ica instead of traveling abroad, and 
thereby help reduce America’s interna- 
tional balance-of-payments deficit. 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall reminded us recently that America 
has tourist attractions superior to many 
tourist meccas abroad. He cited the 
island of Kauai, Hawaii's beautiful Gar- 
den Island, as having more charm than 
Capri. Repeal of the transportation tax 
would undoubtedly encourage more 
Americans to travel to Hawaii. It would 
undoubtedly encourage more Americans 
to visit other areas of our Nation. 

Hawaii is the dream vacation spot for 
millions of Americans and has been for 
years. A real deterrent to Americans 
desiring to travel to Hawaii, particularly 
from the east coast, has been the trans- 
portation cost. From the east coast, 
American tourists can fly at less cost to 
Europe and many other places abroad 
than they can fly to Hawaii. Repeal of 
the 5-percent air travel tax on trips to 
Hawaii would certainly make Hawaii 
more competitive and would give Hawaii 
a better break in the fierce competition 
for tourists. 

Tourism is Hawaii’s second largest in- 
dustry, surpassed only by agriculture. It 
is the only industry offering immediate 
hope of substantial growth. Repeal of 
the air transportation tax is essential to 
our tourist industry. 

Congress is expected to consider the 
entire range of excise taxes this year. I 
strongly urge that repeal of the 5-percent 
tax on passenger travel be enacted as 
part of the excise tax act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monpa.e in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1457) to repeal the tax on 
transportation of persons by air, intro- 
duced by Mr. Fonc, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN COOPERA- 
TIVES ENGAGED IN RURAL ELEC- 
TRIFICATION FROM JURISDIC- 
TION OF FEDERAL POWER 
COMMISSION 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, on behalf of myself and the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris], for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Federal Power Act to 
exempt nonprofit cooperatives engaged 
in rural electrification from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission. 

The substantive language of this bill 
is identical to the bill reported out of the 
Senate Commerce Committee in August 
of last year. The need for this bill arises 
out of an attempt by the Federal Power 
Commission to assert jurisdiction over 
rural electric cooperatives during the 
latter part of 1963. As a result of the 
Senate Commerce Committee’s action 
last year, and the sentiments expressed 
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by the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee in its reports on the appropriations 
bills for 1963 and 1964, the Federal Power 
Commission has deferred any further 
action in these proceedings to assert 
jurisdiction until January 1, 1966. 

Having reviewed the legislative his- 
tory of the Federal Power Act and the act 
establishing the Rural Electrification 
Administration and considering the Com- 
mission’s failure to claim jurisdiction for 
a period of almost 25 years, I can find no 
basis for the Commission’s assertion of 
jurisdiction. Nevertheless, the Com- 
mission has attempted to assert juris- 
diction based on esoteric legal grounds 
and in what I consider to be direct con- 
flict with the intent of Congress. 

The purpose of this bill is to express 
in no uncertain terms Congress intent. 
It is vital that the Congress act on this 
bill this year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1459) to amend the Fed- 
eral Power Act, as amended, in respect 
of the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission over nonprofit cooperatives, 
introduced by Mr. Monroney (for him- 
self and Mr. Harris), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


PRESERVATION OF FREEDOM OF 
SPEECH IN REPORTING OR COM- 
MENTING UPON SPEECHES IN 
EITHER HOUSE OF THE CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, most 
of my colleagues are familiar with the 
controversy which arose shortly before 
the 1964 presidential election over the 
question of allowing equal time for 
answering political statements made on 
radio or television. This controversy led 
to a new interpretation of section 315 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, holding 
that a presidential report on news 
events of extraordinary nature is not a 
use of broadcast facilities within the 
terms of the statute, and therefore does 
not give rise to any necessity for grant- 
ing equal time. 

While this decision by the FCC in- 
volved a legal fixing which is difficult for 
a layman to understand, I have no quar- 
rel with the effect of this decision. 

But I do quarrel with another develop- 
ing policy of the, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in this area. The 
policy to which I object, because I be- 
lieve it is a clear invasion of the right 
of free speech, is the so-called fairness 
doctrine. This doctrine has an appeal- 
ing name, but as it is applied and is 
being developed by the Commission, 
there is nothing fair about it. 

The Commission is applying or threat- 
ening to apply this doctrine in such a 
way as to force any radio or television 
station which broadcasts a program to 
a conservative group to grant equal time, 
possibly even free time, for what is called 
an answer by a liberal group. The Com- 
mission is applying the so-called fairness 
doctrine, or threatening to apply it, in 
such a way that radio and television sta- 
tions are under tremendous pressure not 
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to permit broadcasts, even paid broad- 
casts, which take strongly conservative 
positions. The Commission has not yet 
gone so far as to announce a doctrine of 
a principle that conservative broadcasts 
and telecasts are not in the public in- 
terest, but it appears to be moving in 
that direction. 

What is worse, the so-called fairness 
doctrine is being applied, and its appli- 
cation is being threatened, in such a way 
as to inhibit organizations and individ- 
uals who may not be accepted as bona 
fide newscasters, from reporting or com- 
menting upon speeches or statements 
made by Members of the Congress in one 
of the Houses of Congress. 

There should be no such inhibition. 
It is in the public interest that anything 
said on the floor of the Senate or on the 
floor of the other body should be quoted 
as fully as possible on the air and should 
be made the subject.of as much fair com- 
ment as possible in radio and television 
programs, without restriction as to who 
quotes or comments, or what kind of 
program it is on which the quotation or 
the comment is given. 

Freedom of speech requires nothing 
less than complete freedom for anyone 
to quote or quote from the remarks of 
any Senator or Representative, made on 
the floor of his House, and to comment 
fairly upon suck remarks without limita- 
tion as to the length of such comments. 

This is a principle which cuts two 
ways. Iam just as jealous that it should 
be applied to a speech or statement made 
by a Member of the Congress who dis- 
agrees with me as I am that it should be 
applied to a Member who agrees with 
me, or with whom I agree.. 

The Constitution provides that a Mem- 
ber of Congress shall not be questioned 
“in any other place” respecting what he 
says on the floor of the Senate or the 
House of Representatives. If any per- 
son is limited or attempted to be brought 
under limitation, whether by law or by 
administrative action or by the threat 
of administrative action or by any other 
coercion, with respect to the quotation of 
or the comment upon what is said by 
a Member of Congress on the floor of 
either House of Congress, this constitu- 
tional provision is infringed in spirit, 
if not in letter. 

Because I do not claim to be an expert 
on the Communications Act, I have not 
sought to prepare legislation to cure all 
possible misconstruction or misapplica- 
tion of the fairness doctrine. But be- 
cause I am a Senator of the United 
States, and as such a Member of the Con- 
gress, and am therefore directly con- 
cerned with respect to any inhibition 
upon the radio or television quotation 
of the remarks made in either House of 
the Congress by a Member thereof, I do 
propose legislation to restore the right 
of free speech in this one limited area. 

The bill which I propose would provide 
that the use of any radio or television 
broadcasting facility for the quotation of 
any speech, statement, or other remarks 
made in either House of the Congress by 
any Member thereof, or for fair comment 
upon any such speech, statement, or 
other remarks, shall not be deemed, for 
the purposes of the Federal Communica- 
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tions Act of 1934, as amended, to be not 
in the public interest. 

If this language sounds a little awk- 
ward, it is because the basis for any 
requirement by the Commission for the 
granting of equal time rests in the last 
analysis on a determination of what radio 
or television broadcasting is in the public 
interest. The Commission has said, in 
effect, that when a station broadcasts or 
telecasts a program which the Commis- 
sion thinks should come under its fair- 
ness doctrine without granting equal 
time for a reply, the broadcast or telecast 
is not in the public interest. This is not 
precisely the same thing as saying that 
such a broadcast or telecast is contrary 
to the public interest, and so it has been 
necessary to follow the language of the 
act in preparing my amendment. 

The bill which I offer will not affect the 
Communications Commission’s fairness 
doctrine, or the application of that doc- 
trine, in any way except with respect to 
the reporting of what is said in the 
Houses of Congress, and the making of 
fair comment with respect thereto. 
But enactment of my bill will free any 
station, or any purchaser of radio or 
television time, from any restriction or 
inhibition respecting what may be quoted 
from the remarks of a Member of Con- 
gress made in either House of the Con- 
gress, or how much may be quoted from 
such remarks, or how much time may be 
devoted to fair comment upon such re- 
marks. 

Mr, President, I urge any of my col- 
leagues who are not familiar with the 
situation to look into this matter for 
themselves. I urge the Committee on 
Commerce, to which I presume this bill 
will be referred, to give it prompt and 
serious consideration and to hold such 
hearings as it deems necessary to make 
a full record with respect to the need 
for such legislation. Iam confident that 
if this is done, my bill will be reported 
favorably to the Senate, will be approved 
by the Senate, and eventually will be 
enacted into law. Mr. President, I now 
send forward, for appropriate reference, 
the bill to which I have just referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1460) to preserve freedom 
of speech in reporting or commenting 
upon speeches in either House of the 
Congress, introduced by Mr. EASTLAND, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MIAMI INDIAN 
JUDGMENT FUNDS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr, President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
distribute judgments awarded to the 
Miami Tribe of Indiana and the Miami 
Tribe of Oklahoma. A companion bill is 
being introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative J. Epwarp Rousk, of the Fifth 
District of Indiana. 

Under the Indian Claims Commission 
Act of 1946, the Indian Claims, Commis- 
sion. awarded three judgments to the 
Miami Indians, some of whom are in 
Oklahoma but the majority of them are 
in Indiana. One judgment is a joint 
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judgment to the Miami Tribe of Okla- 
homa and the Miami Tribe of Indiana 
for $4,467,647.67 for approximately 5 
million acres of land located south of 
the Wabash River in central Indiana. 
The lands were ceded by the treaty of 
October 6, 1818, while the Miami Indians 
were united in one tribe in central In- 
diana. 

Part of the Miami Tribe was moved 
to Kansas in 1846 to an area of land 
given to those who were moved there. 
The larger portion of the tribe was per- 
mitted to remain in Indiana. By a 
treaty in 1854, those who moved to 
Kansas ceded that Kansas land to the 
United States and by the same treaty 
commuted annuities, due the Miami 
Tribe for various land cessions in the 
east made by earlier treaties, which were 
still in effect in 1854. 

The Indians claim their ancestors were 
induced to cede their lands for uncon- 
scionable prices of a few cents an acre. 
For over 100 years those claims have 
been the subject of demands on Con- 
gress to correct the wrongs done to the 
Miamis. Finally in 1951, the claims were 
filed before the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion which determined that the prices 
paid for those lands were unreasonably 
low and unconscionable and therefore re- 
sulted in the judgments awarded by the 
Commission. For 15 years these cases 
have been litigated before the Commis- 
sion, the Court of Claims, and the Su- 
preme Court. The judgments became 
final and Congress appropriated and paid 
them into the Department of the Treas- 
ury for the Miamis. 

One judgment of $349,000 is the sole 
property of the Miami Tribe of Oklahoma 
which included additional compensation 
for the cession of their Kansas lands 
ceded for an unconscionable price. In- 
cluded in it is the correction of errors in 
commuting and distributing annuities 
due the tribe for cessions of Indiana lands 
in the east of $26,500 annually. The Mi- 
ami Tribe of Indiana was awarded a 
Separate judgment of $64,000 for its share 
of the erroneously commuted annuities 
that were distributed under the 1854 
Treaty. 

The last moneys distributed to the 
Miamis was in 1891 to the Miamis of 
Oklahoma and in 1889 and 1895 to Mi- 
amis of Indiana on rolls of Miamis ap- 
proved in those years. The distribution 
bill proposes that the joint judgment of 
$4,647,467.67 be distributed to the living 
Miamis who were on the rolls of 1889, 
1891, and 1895 and to the children and 
grandchildren of all Miami Indians who 
were on those rolls. 

There still remains pending before the 
Indian Claims Commission claims for ad- 
ditional compensation under other trea- 
ties by which most valuable Indiana 
lands were ceded by the Miamis under 
various treaties, as far back as 1795. In 
describing this land, the Court of Claims 
stated it was located in the direct path of 
progress and therefore some of the most 
valuable land in the United States at the 
time of the treaties. 

The suits for the Miami Tribe of Okla- 
homa were filed by Edward P. Morse— 
now deceased—and Edwin A. Rothschild 
of Chicago. The suits for the Miami 
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Tribe of Indiana were filed by Walter H. 
Maloney of Washington, D.C. 

Present day rolls have not yet been 
made. It is estimated that the number of 
Miami Indians in both tribes, eligible to 
participate; will approximate 2,500 In- 
dians, the majority of whom are in In- 
diana. None of these Miamis live on 
reservations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1461) to provide for the 
disposition of the funds arising from 
judgments in favor of the Miami Indians 
of Indiana and Oklahoma, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. HARTKE, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF ARMS CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT ACT, TO IN- 
CREASE THE AUTHORIZATION 
FOR APPROPRIATIONS—AMEND- 
MENT (AMENDMENT NO. 52) 


Mr. CLARK proposed an amendment 
to the bill (H.R. 2998) to amend the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act, as 
amended, in order to increase the au- 
thorization for appropriations, which 
was ordered to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, during 
the printing of S. 12, a bill providing tax 
credit for higher education, S. 944, a bill 
establishing a National Oceanographic 
Council, S. 969, a bill requiring that the 
Veterans’ Administrator give the Con- 
gress 6 months’ notice before closing any 
veterans facilities, and Senate Resolu- 
tion 78, a resolution authorizing the 
Banking and Currency Committee to 
study certain matters respecting the 
chartering of national banks, my name 
was inadvertently omitted as a cospon- 
sor. I ask unanimous consent at the 
next printing of these bills that my name 
be listed as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I re- 
quest unanimous consent that at its next 
printing the name of the junior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Muskie] be added as a 
cosponsor of the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 17) condemning Soviet 
persecution of Jews. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 969) to amend 
title 38, United States Code, so as to re- 
quire the administrator of the Veterans 
Affairs to give 6 months advance public 
notice of the planned closing or reloca- 
tion of any veterans’ facility, and to pro- 
vide for at least one Veterans Service 
Center in each State, and for other pur- 
poses the names of Senators AIKEN and 
Javirs be added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the next printing of S. 600, 
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the higher education bill, the name of 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burpick] be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 1, 1965, the names of 
Mr. CHurcH, Mr. Doucias, Mr. GRUE- 
NING, Mr. Hart, Mr. Inouye, Mr. Lone 
of Missouri, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. METCALF, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. TYDINGs, 
and Mr. YARBOROUGH were added as addi- 
tional cosponsors of the bill (S. 1322) to 
establish the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 
National Historical Park in the State of 
Maryland, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. BREWSTER on March 1, 1965. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 1229, 
TO PROVIDE UNIFORM, POLICIES 
WITH RESPECT TO RECREATION 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, for the 
information of the Senate, I announce 
that the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs will hold a public hearing on 
March 22, beginning at 10 a.m. in Room 
3110, New Senate Office Building, on S. 
1229, a bill to provide uniform policies 
with respect to recreation and fish and 
wildlife benefits and costs of Federal 
multiple-purpose water resource proj- 
ects, and to provide the Secretary of the 
Interior with authority for recreation de- 
velopment of projects under his control. 

This legislation has been submitted to 
the Congress by the executive branch of 
the Government. It is intended to pro- 
vide a solution to the long-term problem 
facing the development of water resource 
projects and the relationship of recrea- 
tion and fish and wildlife benefits to 
these projects. 

This announcement is intended to give 
notice to any Member of the Senate or 
other interested person who may desire 
to come before the committee and pre- 
sent his views on this important legis- 
lation. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
go into executive session and consider 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the first nomination on the 
calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Department 
of State. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that those nominations be considered 
en bloc, except that of Mr. Raymond R. 
Guest, of Virginia, to which we shall 
shortly return. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations, with the 
exception of that of Mr. Guest, will be 
considered en bloc, and are confirmed. 

ANGIER BIDDLE DUKE 


Mr. COOPER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the appointment of Angier 
Biddle Duke to be Ambassador of the 
United States to Spain is one that de- 
serves the commendation of the Senate. 
As Chief of Protocol of the Department 
of State, as an Ambassador, and in every 
position to which he has been appointed, 
Angier Biddle Duke has served our coun- 
try well. I am glad that he was unani- 
mously confirmed by the Senate today. 

Mr. PELL subsequently said: Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is with particular delight that I 
speak in behalf of Angier Biddle Duke, 
who has been a friend of mine for more 
than 30 years. I have always admired 
Angier Duke and found him to be a man 
of integrity and intelligence. Having 
worked for him when he was president 
and I vice president of the Interna- 
tional Rescue Committee, I can vouch 
also for the fact that he has remarkable 
organizational ability and the skill of 
working out problems and working with 
people. In fact, he has developed to a 
great extent that traditional and neces- 
sary skill of diplomacy of attaining his 
objective without ruffling feathers. In- 
deed, he has developed to the maximum 
that old diplomatic technique of al- 
ways letting the other fellow have his— 
Duke’s—way. This is the kind of diplo- 
macy we should wage abroad, and it is 
the kind that Angier Duke will practice 
as Ambassador. 

Moreover, his organizational ability 
will stand him in good stead in a post 
like Madrid, which is chockablock with 
American civilian and military person- 
nel, not to count the various exotic prob- 
lems left behind by passing American 
tourists. 

Like his uncle before him, Ambassador 
Anthony Drexel Biddle, whom I visited 
in Poland before the war and with whom 
my father served in London during the 
war, Angier Duke studies, wrestles with, 
and grasps every problem with which he 
is faced in an exceptionally talented and 
constructive fashion. 

His distinguished diplomatic contribu- 
tions to our country include serving with 
our Embassies in Argentina and in Spain, 
serving as Ambassador to El Salvador, 
and, in recent years, serving as Chief of 
Protocol. This service is, I feel, worthy 
of highest esteem. 

Therefore, I consider that our Nation 
would be most fortunate in having as our 
man in Madrid, Angier Biddle Duke. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
make the same request, that the nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc and confirmed. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 


The legislative clerk read the nom- 
ination of Roger L. Stevens, of New York, 
to be Chairman of the National Council 
on the Arts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TECH- 
NOLOGY, AUTOMATION, AND ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRESS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Garth L. Mangum, of Utah, to be 
Executive Secretary of the National Com- 
mission on Technology, Automation, and 
Economic Progress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nom- 
inations in the Public Health Service be 
considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be notified of the 
nominations today confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE—NOMINA- 
TION OF RAYMOND R. GUEST, OF 
VIRGINIA, TO BE AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENI- 
POTENTIARY OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA TO IRELAND 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will now state the nomination of 
Mr. Guest. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Raymond R. Guest, of Virginia, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Ireland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
Senators from Virginia are pleased and 
gratified that our State is honored to 
have named a former State Senator of 
Virginia to be Ambassador to Ireland. 
I welcome this opportunity to say some- 
thing about Ireland. I was privileged 
to visit in Ireland last September. I do 
not know of any country more friendly 
to us in the whole world. I was a little 
surprised to learn something, because 
I have not been too well informed about 
all the countries that have shared in our 
foreign aid. I thought practically every 
country except Russia and Red China 
had received aid from us, but I was sur- 
prised to learn that Ireland was never 
included in any form of foreign aid. 

I was also surprised to find that the 
average income in Ireland was only $600 
a year. When I asked about it, I was 
told it was primarily an agricultural 
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country, that farm products were in 
competition with us and other nations 
that raised them at lower cost. One of 
the principal exports of Ireland was 
jumping horses, race horses, and other 
fine horses. 

The President has selected to be our 
next representative there one of the out- 
standing horse experts in the country. 
He has maintained a racing stable in our 
own State. He has a breeding farm in 
Ireland. He knows a host of people in 
Ireland. For the past 25 years he has 
been engaged in agriculture. 

So I do not know what better qualifi- 
cations a man could have to help the 
Irish people, if we are not going to even 
give them a loan to buy farming equip- 
ment. We get some of their best sons 
here. 

I learned that there were 1 million 
fewer people in Ireland than there were 
a hundred years ago. Where did they 
go? When they could not make a living 
there they came to this country. One of 
them was named Kennedy. Of course, 
we are proud of that name, and so are 
they. Ireland is a great country. It is 
a friendly country. I do not know why 
we do not make them small loans. They 
have never defaulted on a loan. Yet 
they do not get small loans of foreign 
aid or other loans, and there is no more 
friendly country in the world. 

I am glad that I am to be a delegate 
to the IPU in Dublin the week of April 
18. 

While I am there meeting with rep- 
resentatives of 51 other nations I want 
to find out more about Ireland, because 
I really feel we ought to look into people 
as fine as the Irish are, people who have 
survived all sorts of hardships, includ- 
ing a lack of a civil rights bill there, a 
people who were really persecuted for 
many years. They did not have a civil 
rights bill. They are very poor people. 
They are proud, but poor. They are fine 
people. While I am over there next 
month I want to find out a little more 
about them. In the meantime I can say 
that they are going to like Raymond 
Guest. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I wish to make a brief statement in re- 
gard to the nomination of Raymond 
Guest. I have known him for a great 
many years. He served in the State Sen- 
ate of Virginia for 10 years. I think he 
is eminently qualified for the position 
as Ambassador to Ireland. I hope very 
much that the Senate will confirm the 
nomination. I feel he will make a fine 
record. 

He has the confidence and respect of 
all the people who know him in Virginia. 
I trust the nomination will be unani- 
mously approved. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues in their remarks 
about Mr. Guest’s qualifications to be 
Ambassador to Ireland. I have had an 
opportunity to know him for some 12 
years. His great interest in agriculture, 
which is very important in Ireland, plus 
his own experience in public life, will re- 
sult in his being a fine Ambassador from 
our country to Ireland. His work in 
Virginia, and his own service in the leg- 
islature of that Commonwealth, have 
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provided qualifications which will prove 
valuable in enabling his practical ex- 
perience to benefit our country in this 
high position. I am glad to support his 
nomination, and I know he will serve his 
country well. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, first let 
me agree with everything that the two 
Senators have said about Ireland. It is 
a country which exerts a greater influ- 
ence in world affairs, far beyond what 
the population or size of the country 
would indicate. It has a particularly 
good and fine Foreign Minister in Frank 
Aiken. He is one of the best Foreign 
Ministers and one of the stalwarts of the 
United Nations. I believe he is a very 
distant relative of mine. His people 
came from the same town in Northern 
Ireland where my people came from. 

I am not rising to reflect on the char- 
acter of Mr. Guest in any way, but it ap- 
pears that some exuberant reporter 
wrote a story last week, and there was 
some mention of Mr. Guest and his 
nomination in some of the newspapers. 
In that article my name entered the 
story. So I think I do owe the Senate 
an explanation. 

On March 2, a week ago today, several 
candidates appeared before the Foreign 
Relations Committee to be approved or 
disapproved by that committee for vari- 
ous Government posts. Mr. Guest, to be 
Ambassador to Ireland, was one of the 
nominees. I was not able to sit through 
the whole hearing because I was called 
to another committee before it was 
concluded. 

After the hearing was concluded, the 
committee voted approval of all the 
nominations which had been submitted 
to them, including that of Mr. Raymond 
Guest. 

The next day, as I recall, the Senate 
was not in session, and the committee did 
not meet; but I had handed to me, out 
of nowhere, a few questions concerning 
Mr. Guest. The next day was Thurs- 
day, when the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations met, and I suggested that we hold 
up the report on Mr. Guest until we could 
obtain the answers to the questions which 
had been handed to me. I did not ask 
to have the nomination of Mr. Guest 
alone held up, but all the nomination, so 
that it would not appear conspicuous. 
In spite of that, the eagle-eyed and keen- 
eared reporters did get something of a 
story out of it. 

Therefore, I believe that the Senate is 
entitled to know what the questions were, 
and what the replies were which we re- 
ceived from the State Department. 

Incidentally, the committee voted and 
agreed to hold up the reports until the 
State Department could furnish the an- 
swers to the questions. 

The first question raised was that Mrs. 
Guest was not a citizen of the United 
States, although she had applied for citi- 
zenship. This question was raised on 
March 3. On March 4, Mrs. Guest was 
given her citizenship papers, which I be- 
lieve to be something of a record for the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
and I wish to commend them and also to 
congratulate Mrs. Guest on becoming a 
US. citizen. 

The second question raised was that 
Mr. Guest owns a horse farm in Ireland, 
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approximately 11 miles from the Em- 
bassy. The State Department’s answer 
to that question was that he had a 300- 
acre horse farm in Ireland. I do not 
know the size of the one in Virginia but 
I presume it to be of comparable size— 
perhaps larger. 

The third question raised was that he 
had vast experience in the Irish Sweep- 
stakes. That question has not yet been 
answered, but I assume that with a 300- 
acre horse farm in the vicinity, he may 
have had some experience in sweep- 
stakes. 

The fourth question raised was about 
his political contributions and how much 
he paid for the job. 

I find that so far as politics was con- 
cerned, he was both generous and neu- 
tral, having contributed to both parties. 

Day and night, I have been receiv- 
ing calls from both Republicans and 
Democrats hoping that I would not do 
anything to block the appointment of 
Mr. Guest. I do not intend to do so. 

So far as Mr. Guest’s political neutral- 
ity is concerned, I believe that it is a 
safe assumption that he was more neutral 
on one side than he was on the other. 
Therefore, he should have received the 
appointment. 

If I may be serious for a moment, 
there is one point to which I should in- 
vite the attention of the Senate, because 
it has been called tomy attention. With- 
in the week, I have received letters 
from two young men employed in AID 
operations overseas. I believe that their 
terms are about to expire and they are 
due to come home, but, they wish to 
sell their cars before they come home. 

They have been told—and it is true— 
that a new rule adopted by AID prevents 
them from selling anything which they 
took with them at a profit; that they 
must sell their cars to the American em- 
bassy which in turn will sell them in the 
country to which they have been as- 
signed, 

I also find that career personnel in 
the State Department are prohibited 
from owning property in the country to 
which they are assigned. 

What I should like to point out is that 
apparently there is one rule for career 
people in the State Department, in AID, 
and I do not know how many other 
agencies, and another rule for political 
appointees which permits them to own 
property in the country to which they 
are assigned. 

With that explanation, I have nothing 
further to say, except that I am sure— 
from all I hear—that Mr. Guest will be 
one of the best hosts in the world. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the really friendly attitude of 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN]. 

I have personal knowledge of but one 
matter concerning Mr. Guest, and that 
is that his wife is a member of the dis- 
tinguished Prince Murat family of 
France, and that one of her ancestors 
married a descendant of Col. Henry 
Willis of Fredericksburg. Col. Henry 
Willis married an aunt of George Wash- 
ington. 

Col. Henry Willis was the founder of 
Fredericksburg, and a collateral ancestor 
of my mother. 
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I cannot claim to be kin to Mr. Guest’s 
wife, who was a Murat, but she comes 
from a distinguished French family 
and has Virginia connections that go 
back almost to the Revolutionary War. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I have 
known Mr. Raymond Guest longer than 
has any other Senator, having been a 
schoolmate of his more years ago than 
either of us would care to recall. 

I should like to respond to one question 
to which the State Department, appar- 
ently, was not responsive. 

Mr. Guest is not associated with the 
Irish Sweepstakes. He has raced a few 
of his horses in my State of Kentucky, 
in Maryland, in New York, in Ireland, 
andin England. A few years ago, one of 
his horses won a race, a race on which 
the Irish Sweepstakes depended, but the 
running of which had nothing to do with 
the sweepstakes. The horse which won 
the race was a great stallion. We in 
Kentucky were hopeful that the horse 
would some day stand in Kentucky, but 
Mr. Guest was prevailed upon to sell an 
interest in the horse to some people in 
Ireland and he invested the proceeds of 
that sale in an Irish farm. It is my un- 
derstanding that the stallion now stands 
on this farm. 

Mr. Guest is making a great contribu- 
tion to the thoroughbred breeding indus- 
try in Ireland, and this will not only 
prove to be an asset to the economy of 
Ireland, but also will make him one of 
the most effective Ambassadors we could 
send overseas. 

I consider him eminently qualified and 
am sure the Senate in its wisdom will 
confirm his nomination unanimously. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself with the friendly remarks 
which have been expressed concerning 
Mr. Raymond Guest, particularly with 
respect to the kind of job all Senators 
believe he will do in Ireland—which we 
believe will be a good one. 

Mr. Guest’s mother was formerly a 
resident of my State. She was one of our 
most distinguished citizens. She was one 
of our most philanthropic citizens. She 
contributed generously to every worth- 
while cause in our State. 

Incidentally, she was a first cousin of 
Winston Churchill, which makes Mr. 
Guest, I believe, a second cousin to Win- 
ston Churchill. Thus, on both sides of 
the Guest family, there is distinguished 
lineage. 

I believe that Mr. Guest will make an 
excellent Ambassador, and I am sure 
that the Senate will overwhelmingly ap- 
prove his appointment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
join the two able Senators from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp and Mr. ROBERTSON], the two 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON 
and Mr. Cooper], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHers], in recommend- 
ing the confirmation of the nomination 
of Mr. Raymond Guest as Ambassador 
to Ireland. 

I have known Mr. Guest for many 
years, and am confident he will serve to 
the best interests of his country when 
he is confirmed as our Ambassador to 
Ireland. 

Mr. Guest is the kind of person, who 
will always be anxious to present the best 
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aspects of America to the people of the 
country where he represents us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I do 
not have the privilege of knowing Mr. 
Guest, but I believe that on the basis of 
the support which he has been given in 
this Chamber today, his nomination will 
be unanimously approved. 

It has been most delightful to listen 
to the recital of Ireland’s history. How= 
ever, I must say that Ireland is not a 
poor country today. In the past decade 
and a half it has become quite prosper- 
ous, and the Irish now, thank the Lord, 
are able to stand on their own feet and 
thereby keep many of their sons and 
daughters at home in contrast to the 
grees and necessary migrations of the 
past. 

The senior Senator from Vermont has 
raised some questions which should have 
been raised. With his usual friendliness 
and understanding he has made the 
Recorp clear. 

I urge the Senate to unanimously ap- 
prove the nomination by the President of 
the United States of Mr. Guest, as unan- 
imously approved by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. He will, I am certain, 
be an outstanding representative of our 
country as our Ambassador to Ireland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Raymond 
R. Guest to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Ireland? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be so no- 
tified. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, during the course of the day, 
and while I was engaged in committee 
business on the Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations, the nominations of a num- 
ber of Americans whom I know very well 
were confirmed for high public office. 
I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks I am about to make about four of 
the nominees whose nominations have 
been confirmed for those offices may be 
made a part of the proceedings related 
to each of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

THOMAS C. MANN 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has confirmed the appointment of 
Mr. Thomas C. Mann to be Under Secre- 
tary of State for Economic Affairs. Mr. 
Mann is a public official with whom I 
have had a great deal to do because of 
my work in respect to Latin American 
economic development. I have seen him 
at his best as U.S. Ambassador in Mexico 
as well as a policymaker for Latin Amer- 
ica in Washington. It is gratifying when 
we find in the diplomatic field a public 
official of skill, aggressiveness, and vigor, 
and at the same time one who has a 
capacity for that delicacy of handling 
and understanding which is so critically 
important in that field. 

I believe it is a blessing to our Nation 
that a man who has been so proved in 
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quality as Tom Mann, a foremost author- 
ity on Latin American affairs, is now 
put into this critically important post, 
giving clear recognition to the fact that 
relations between the nations of the 
Americas and an integrated Western 
Hemisphere has become a primary U.S. 
concern. This is the first and perhaps 
the strongest rampart of our security in 
the world. 
W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 


Mr. President, the nomination of Mr. 
W. Averell Harriman to be Ambassador 
at Large has been confirmed. I had the 
honor of serving under him when I was 
Attorney General of New York and he 
was Governor. Notwithstanding the fact 
that I was of a different political party 
from that of Governor Harriman, I was 
his lawyer. I was honored by that desig- 
nation. I did my utmost to earn it in 
every sense of the word. 

Mr. Harriman is a man in the full 
ripeness of his years. In still being able 
to assume so active a diplomatic post as 
the one to which he has been appointed, 
he is an extraordinary example of vital- 
ity and vigor to all of us. On behalf of 
both Mrs. Javits and myself I express the 
hope that he may go on undiminished in 
his vigor and enormous capacity for serv- 
ice to the Nation for many years to come. 

ANGIER BIDDLE DUKE 


Mr. President, the Senate has also con- 
firmed the nomination of Angier Biddle 
Duke of New York to be our Ambassador 
to Spain. Mr. Duke is a public servant 
who has earned his way the hard way as 
Chief of Protocol in the Department of 
State. He has worked unbelievably hard. 
He has made an outstanding public 
record. He is an extremely well-known 
personality in my home city and State. 
He has earned the admiration of dip- 
lomats and ordinary citizens in many 
countries, including our own. When 
such an official, who has earned his 
spurs with such dedication, is promoted 
to such a distinguished and important 
post, it should be very inspiring to other 
young men—for Angier Biddle Duke is 
a relatively young man—to know that 
merit in Government is recognized, and 
that those who put out also very often 
receive its rewards. So I am highly 
pleased at this appointment. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE ARTS— ROGER L. 
STEVENS 

Mr. President, today the Senate con- 
firmed the nomination of Roger L. 
Stevens to be Chairman of the National 
Council of the Arts. The nomination of 
Mr. Stevens was considered in the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, of 
which I am a member. 

He is a most distinguished New Yorker. 
We look for great things from him as 
Chairman of this Council, which is the 
first step in the entry of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the field of arts and 
culture in this country. As far as Gov- 
ernment support of this area is con- 
cerned, we have until now lagged far be- 
hind practically every other important 
nation on earth. 

Roger Stevens has had practical busi- 
ness experience as well as experience in 
the American theater which will enable 
him to render enormous service to his 
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country; by talent as well as by training 
he gives every indication of being respon- 
sible for one of the great initiatives of 
which our country is capable. 

Again I hail the appointment of Mr. 
Stevens with great satisfaction. I believe 
it represents a movement of critical im- 
portance to the country and will work 
out very well. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON SUPPORTS 
GUADALUPE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there is increasing evidence that vir- 
tually unanimous support exists for the 
creation of the Guadalupe Mountains 
National Park. All concerned are join- 
ing in recommending passage of the nec- 
essary legislation, such as my bill, S. 295, 
to confer national park status on these 
beautiful mountains of west Texas. I 
am hopeful of a hearing soon on this 
needed bill. 

As further evidence, I ask unanimous 
consent to print in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point an editorial from 
the San Angelo Standard-Times of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1965, entitled L. B. J. for 
Guadalupe Park.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

L.B.J. FOR GUADALUPE PARK 

President Johnson’s call for congressional 
action to establish the Guadalupe Moun- 
tains National Park in Texas gives this move- 
ment the impetus to bring definite accom- 
plishment before long. In private hands, 
this area would never be available to the tour- 
ing public or for Texans who have a deep 
interest in promoting the scenic and wildly 
natural beauty of the Southwest. 

No area in the United States surpasses the 
beauty of this hidden area to which the pub- 
lic is denied access without special permis- 
sion. Only recently have travel writers and 
photographers seen the area. Resulting pub- 
licity has increased public support for the 
park, which would increase the scenic lure 
of this part of the United States for the grow- 
ing leisure class. 

Nothing could promote tourism more than 
the addition of such a beautiful area to the 
park system. 

Once Mexico can get its part of the Big 
Bend International Park in being, west 
Texas will provide a sure call for the travel- 
ing public to come and stay for longer 
periods. 


UNIVERSITY OF WEST VIRGINIA 
VETERANS GROUP SUPPORTS 
COLD WAR G.I. BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this morning we completed the oral hear- 
ings on the cold war GI bill. There were 
7 days of testimony on the bill, which 
means that we have had more days of 
testimony on this bill during this ses- 
sion than in any past session. The rec- 
ord has been left open for the insertions 
of statements through Friday, the 12th of 
this month. During the hearings, we 
had the privilege of hearing from numer- 
ous witnesses representing almost all 
facets of our society. 

Among the witnesses today were four 
representatives from the American As- 
sociation of University Veterans, from 
the University of West Virginia. They 
had driven over today to testify before 
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our subcommittee. They testified about 
the plight of American veterans. They 
said that 2 years ago there were 8,000 
students enrolled in the University of 
West Virginia. Two years later there 
are 10,000 students. However, the num- 
ber of veterans among the students had 
dropped in that 2-year period from 500 
veterans to 300 veterans, largely because 
of our failure to give the veterans an 
opportunity to go to college. Although 
the student body as a whole has increased 
by 25 percent, the number of veterans 
dropping from 500 to 300, had decreased 
by 40 percent. 

These figures represent graphically the 
injustice that is being meted out to these 
veterans. To illustrate the excellence 
and informed contribution of their testi- 
mony, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of Mr. Neil Bolyard, veterans’ 
coordinator of the University of West 
Virginia, be placed at this point in the 
RECORD, 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


My name is Neil E. Bolyard. I am with 
the office of student affairs at West Virginia 
University and serve as advisor to the local 
chapter of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Veterans. 

I consider the opportunity to a; before 
this subcommittee a distinct honak. Khdeed, 
I would classify this testimony as an obliga- 
tion—since I was fortunate enough to receive 
VA educational benefits which enabled me 
15 oer a program through the master’s 

vel. 

The pages of testimony which have been 
presented in support of a cold war GI bill 
should, by now, be clearly in the minds of 
individuals concerned with the problem. 

You will find little argument with the basic 
belief that the future advancement of our 
country lies in the degree of success we 
realize in educating our population. 

For purposes of discussion, I shall make 
two assumptions—points which have been 
advocated by those in opposition to legisla- 
tion providing veterans educational benefits. 

One, the veteran does not need readjust- 
ing. The transition from military to civilian 
life is not traumatic—the average individual 
will realize no difficulty in resuming a non- 
military way of life. Two, the veteran should 
not expect additional compensation for serv- 
ices to his country. He inherited the rights, 
privileges, and freedoms provided by our 
forefathers, therefore, he should be expected 
to contribute to the preservation of same for 
those who follow—and this should be 
through military service if necessary. 

With these two assumptions stated—let us 
return to the statement concerning educa- 
tion and its relationship to our future. 

Numerous programs of educational assist- 
ance, local, State; and Federal, are currently 
operating. Additional methods are being 
suggested, proposed. Why do we overlook a 
proven program of assistance—one which 
pays for itself—and certainly was instru- 
mental in raising the educational level of 
our Nation. And success in education begets 
success. Don’t you believe that every in- 
dividual receiving a college education will 
most certainly try to insure the opportunity 
for their children to receive one also. 

Possibly a GI bill is old hat, it was formu- 
lated by legislators 22 years ago. It is not 
current, not dynamic, not appealing to the 
voters. Possibly the supporters of the bill 
need to secure the advice of a promotion 
agency to devise a clever name, Appealing 
to the public—after all, we certainly would 
not want to be a part of any program which 
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did not ring with originality, just because it 
had proven itself successful. 

I have attempted to avoid the usual com- 
ments, arguments, quotations, in support 
of this bill. They are not necessary, because 
they are in the records. 

I would only say that in the opinions of 
many educators, the VA benefits represent 
the best single piece of legislation following 
World War II. 

It is difficult for me to comprehend the 
reasons for opposition to this bill by the 
Veterans’ Administration. This is analogous 
with the president of a university pro- 
moting the abolition of higher education. 

A second argument comes from the mili- 
tary services. We are not a militant Nation. 
Our strength lies in having many individ- 
uals trained to perform the necessary serv- 
ices in the event they are needed. I cannot 
help but believe that educational benefits for 
veterans would abet a nation with this 
philosophy of defense. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your attentive- 
ness and the opportunity to appear before 
you. 


ARTS AND HUMANITIES IN OUR 
SOCIETY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
as a member of the Subcommittee on the 
Arts and Humanities, I have been priv- 
ileged to hear some most inspiring testi- 
mony concerning the vitality of cultural 
and artistic achievements in this Nation. 

In the March 13, 1965, issue of the New 
Republic, there appears an article of in- 
terest on this subject, entitled “Some- 
thing for the Arts.” In discussing the 
proposed legislation for an Arts and Hu- 
manities Commission, this article points 
out the problems and inadequacies now 
facing us in this area. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOMETHING FOR THE ARTS: CULTURAL LIFE IN 
A GREAT SOCIETY 
(By Michael Straight) 

(Nork.— Michael Straight, editor of the 
New Republic 1941-53, is the author of “Make 
This the Last War,” “Trial by Television” and 
two novels, “Carrington” and “A Very Small 
Remnant.”) 

John Adams for one, knew what he meant 
by the Great Society. He wrote to his wife 
in 1780, regretting that his work kept him 
in France. He went on to describe what he 
was working for: “I must study politics and 
war, that my sons may have liberty to study 
mathematics and philosophy, geography, 
natural history and naval architecture, com- 
merce and agriculture, in order to give their 
children a right to study painting, poetry, 
music and architecture, statuary, tapestry 
and porcelain.” 

For almost two centuries, we set aside these 
values of John Adams. Now, his words have 
a contemporary ring. Rising standards of 
education and of income are creating new 
interests and new opportunities for Ameri- 
cans. Technological advances are bringing 
the pleasures of painting, poetry and music 
within reach. President Johnson, sensing 
this, lists the arts as a national resource in 
his state of the Union message. A more ad- 
vanced position is taken by the members of 
the Rockefeller Panel in their newly pub- 
lished report on the performing arts. The 
members of the panel are prudent men and 
women. But their report is based upon a 
far-reaching premise: “The panel is moti- 
vated by the conviction that the arts are not 
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for a privileged few but for the many; that 
their place is not at the periphery of society 
but at the center; that they are not just a 
form of recreation but are of central im- 
portance to our well-being and happiness.” 
This statement would have carried no 
weight 10 years ago. It gains in importance 
now because it comes at the end of a decade 
of rapid expansion in the arts. High fidelity 
records, tapes and broadcasts of the Metro- 
politan Opera have created new audiences 
for concerts; reproductions of prints and 
paintings have created new enthusiasts for 
original works of art; television has offered 
glimpses of what the theater can be. In 
turn, attendance has doubled in museums; 
dance groups have multiplied; theater com- 
panies have been established in a score of 
cities. One hundred universities and col- 
leges have organized chamber orchestras; 
we have now 750 opera groups and 1,400 
symphony orchestras. In more than 100 
communities, arts councils are at work. 


A NATIONAL POLICY 


These figures are a measure of vitality 
rather than of achievement. The vitality 
can be dissipated by lack of leadership; it can 
be subverted by the wrong kind of public 
sponsorship and control. So the question 
arises: Are arts organizations best left to 
themselves, to develop in their own ways? 
Or does their future growth require a na- 
tional policy for the arts? 

There is no obvious answer to this ques- 
tion. There is barely enough information 
to enable it to be discussed. The Rockefeller 
panel report is intended to initiate discus- 
sion rather than to end it; it is helpful pre- 
cisely because it is provocative and bold. It 
sets a goal: “The day when * * * our artists 
are considered as necessary as our educa- 
tors.” It presents, as an interim national 
objective, these “high-quality, nonprofit, 
professional organizations”: 

Fifty permanent theater companies; that 
is, one in each metropolitan area of over 
500,000, 

Fifty symphony orchestras whose members 
will also make up smaller musical groups. 

Six regional opera groups, in addition to 
the four major resident companies we now 
have. 

Six regional choral groups. 

Six regional dance groups. 

It may at first seem unrealistic to call for 
these new groups, at a time when existing 
cultural institutions are struggling to sur- 
vive. But in presenting this list, the Rocke- 
feller panel is proposing only that we raise 
the institutional base of the arts in America 
to the level that Germany and Italy main- 
tain today, and on living standards well be- 
low our own. If then, we accept the panel’s 
objective, these questions remain: Where 
will we find the artists to staff these orga- 
nizations? How will we finance them? What 
kind of programs will they provide? 

Artists come before institutions—that 
much should be clear. The Lincoln Center 
in New York began with a set of buildings; 
it suffered an initial disaster. The Guthrie 
Theater in Minneapolis began with a direc- 
tor; it scored an immediate success, 

Tyrone Guthrie came from England to 
Minneapolis. How will our other cities staff 
their theaters and their concert halls? They 
will need young and talented professionals, 
and there are very few. The expansion that 
has taken place in the performing arts has 
been largely amateur. Young men and 
women have been discouraged from making 
the arts a career. 

The talented student who is considering 
the arts will not demand from them the se- 
curity that is offered by other professions. 
He will look at the quality of the training 
that is available to him; he will ask if he 
can raise a family on his prospective earn- 
ings; he will want to know if there is enough 
order in the profession to permit him to con- 
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centrate upon his work. He will not find in 
the arts the assurance that he needs. 

“The commercial theater is shrinking,” ac- 
cording to the Rockefeller panel. It has been 
pulling the actor down as it declines. At 
any given moment only 1 in 10 of the 
members of the Actors Equity Association is 
employed. The minimum wage, set by Equi- 
ty, is less than the stagehand’s minimum 
$125. In time, television may create a de- 


mand for actors who are highly trained; for 


the present, standards of training are fall- 
ing, as they have been for the past 30 years. 
We turn to England when we need classical 
actors; and visiting directors from France 
and Germany are astonished to find how 
limited our actors are. 

“The dance world is close to chaos,” ac- 
cording to the Rockefeller panel. The Ford 
Foundation, for reasons best known to itself, 
last year gave $4.4 million to the School of 
American Ballet in New York. But our most 
renowned dancer, Martha Graham, has been 
unable to afford an American tour for the 
past 15 years. Only one modern dance com- 
pany led by the brilliant Alwin Nikolais has 
found a home, in the Henry Street Settle- 
ment Theater. Other companies lack phys- 
ical facilities, competent managers, and fi- 
nancial reserves. They form and dissolve; 
some of their best works are lost. The Amer- 
ican Dance Theater has now been organized 
as a permanent repertory company. It holds 
out the promise of an acceptable living stand- 
ard for dancers. Meanwhile, as Agnes De- 
Mille testified, Dancers eat sawdust, One 
hundred dancers took part in the recent, 
weeklong festival staged by the American 
Dancer Theater at the Lincoln Center. They 
earned less for the week than the Center’s 
25 stagehands. 

In music, our young singers and soloists 
are superbly trained in our studios and con- 
servatories. Many of them move to Europe 
because opportunities are lacking here. 
Symphony orchestras in contrast are short 
of good musicians, partly because they have 
paid low salaries in the past. “Musicians 
are showing a waning interest in making mu- 
sic their lifework,” a member of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra told a congres- 
sional subcommittee last year. “New talent, 
overflowing with enthusiasm * * * must, up- 
on close examination, admit the futility of 
trying to raise a family on a wage that more 
closely meets President Johnson's specifica- 
tions for the term ‘poverty’ than it does to 
minimal living standards“ . The present 
minimum salary of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra is $4,030 yearly. Our contract 
covers 31 weeks. The situation is typical 
of the majority of our major orchestras.” 

Symphony orchestras have doubled in size 
since Mozart’s time. They have benefited 
only a small segment of the communities 
they are supposed to serve. The Rockefeller 
panel sees the symphony orchestra of the 
future as a year-round, community organiza- 
tion, whose members are available for per- 
formances of all kinds. The idea is a prom- 
ising one, but it is bitterly opposed by the 
present leaders of the American Federation 
of Musicians. The federation has held back 
talented young players in the name of se- 
niority; it has forbidden its members in many 
cities from playing in outside groups, and it 
has expelled from membership musicians 
who broke its rules. Its attitude toward ex- 
pansion was well expressed by Lee Repp, a 
member of the executive committee of the 
AFM in testimony taken in 1963. Mr. Repp 
spoke of “kids with exceptional talent 
who * * * would like nothing better than to 
become a member of a top symphony or- 
chestra.” He went on. “We are going to 
tell them ‘Don't do it. * * * if you have 
talent in this line you certainly have talent 
in other lines * * *. Try to get in some 
other profession, and use your music to sup- 
plement whatever income you get. from 
that.“ 
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THE MET’S CRISIS 


The arts have always operated at a deficit 
in America. The deficit has been made up 
by the artists themselves. Now they are 
attempting to shift the burden. They are 
succeeding in many instances, often by the 
threat of strike action. In turn, the in- 
stitutions which employ them are faced with 
insolvency; for the deficits are more than the 
public is ready to pay. 

Examples of this trend can be found in 
all of our cities and in each of the perform- 
ing arts. The best example is the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, a national institution in which 
all of the performing arts are combined. 
The Metropolitan Opera survived a crisis in 
1961; in 1963, it took in $6 million in ticket 
sales; it raised another $1.25 million in con- 
tributions from the 900,000 who attended 
its performances and the 15 million who 
listened to them in broadcasts sponsored by 
the Texaco Co.; it still could not meet its 
operating costs. Now the Metropolitan has 
accepted still larger commitments. It is pro- 
viding year-round employment and year- 
round performances. It is emphasizing its 
national role by organizing a touring com- 
pany and by taping its performances for tele- 
vision, It is faced with the certain prospect 
of substantially increased deficits. 

This year, according to the Rockefeller 
panel, nonprofit arts organizations will spend 
about $100 million more than they will earn 
in box office receipts. “The gap between 
earned income and total costs,” the panel 
adds, “can be expected to widen in the years 
ahead.” 

Who then will support the performing 
arts? 

Individuals provide 80 percent of all chari- 
table contributions. Three cents in every 
dollar that they give goes to the arts. A few 
giant corporations and a number of family- 
owned companies have sponsored art proj- 
ects. In general, corporate executives recoil 
from the creative chaos that surrounds all 
art. They have looked on corporate philan- 
thropy as a branch of public relations; they 
have moved timidly and sluggishly, limiting 
their support to established organizations 
whose activities are beyond controversy. 

Government is the final source of support 
for the arts. Its intrusion has been resisted 
by artists as well as by taxpayers. “Nonethe- 
less,” the Rockefeller panel asserts, “the les- 
sons of history and the examples of virtually 
all other great nations cannot be ignored. 
We have reached a point in our history when 
we must come to grips with the question of 
the role of Government in our cultural life.” 

The role of local government in supporting 
the arts is already defined. Cultural centers 
are included in most plans for urban re- 
newal; city funds help maintain the per- 
forming arts. Los Angeles County con- 
tributes $400,000 a year to music organiza- 
tions; San Francisco uses a 3-percent hotel 
occupancy tax to finance its symphony, its 
opera and its ballet. Buffalo and Baltimore 
make substantial contributions to their sym- 
phony orchestras. Philadelphia grants 
$75,000 a year for summer symphony con- 
certs, and $25,000 each to two opera groups. 
New York contributes $320,000 a year for its 
Shakespeare Festival, an outdoor theater, in 


which attendance is free. 
State governments, in contrast, have 
moved slowly in sponsoring the arts. 


Twenty States have established arts councils 
or commissions; in only three States have 
they been put to work. In California, a 
State program has just been organized. In 
North Carolina, a State-supported symphony 
orchestra played in 54 communities in 1964. 
The New York State Council on the Arts, 
initiated by Governor Rockefeller, was given 
$534,000 last year. It provided technical as- 
sistance to schools and communities, and 
sent 57 touring companies throughout the 
State. 
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The Federal Government, in the days of 
the New Deal, went far beyond the passive 
concept of support for the arts. It enlisted 
artists of all kinds as participants in its 
enterprises. In turn, they created works of 
lasting merit on Government time. 

FEDERAL FRAGMENTS 

Today, in contrast, the actions of the 
Federal Government are fragmentary: 

The Government has provided sites, 
through the urban renewal program, on 
which 11 cities have built theaters, cultural 
centers or concert halls. 

It has sent arts organizations overseas, 
although, as Katherine Dunham told a Sen- 
ate subcommittee, these tours represent con- 
tributions by artists to their Government, 
rather than Government support for the arts. 

It has unwittingly set a precedent for 
future subsidies by sponsoring an institution 
which is bound to incur substantial, annual 
deficits—the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts in Washington, D.C. 

Lastly, the pervasive power of the Presi- 
dential example was placed behind the arts 
when President Kennedy and his wife lived 
in the White House. To say merely that 
they made the arts fashionable is to miss 
the point. By pointing to Mrs. Kennedy, art 
teachers in the poorest schools in America 
were able to squeeze more money from their 
boards for scratch paper, brushes, and poster 
paints. 

At the same time, the weight of the Fed- 
eral Government presses down on the arts. 

The most obvious example is the Federal 
excise tax of 10 percent, levied on theater 
tickets. The yield of the tax is insignificant 
as a percentage of Federal revenues; but it 
is as much as the commercial theater earns 
in net profits each year. 

A less obvious example is the influence 
exerted by the Federal Government on 
higher education, The Government gave 
$800 million to our colleges and universities 
for research and development in 1960; it 
awarded fellowships averaging 8480 to 
115,000 students. These sums were spent on 
the sciences, on engineering and, in a few 
instances, for the study of foreign languages. 
In no case were they given for education or 
training in the arts. The result, as Harold 
Orlans has shown in “The Effects of Federal 
Programs on Higher Education,” has been 
to distort the structure and purpose of 
higher education, 

The role of the Federal Government in the 
United States is shaped, not by an appeal 
to general principles, but in response to par- 
ticular and pressing needs. 

When the Metropolitan Opera season was 
canceled in 1961, in the course of a wage 
dispute, Arthur Goldberg was called in, as 
Secretary of Labor, to make an arbitrator's 
award. He took note of the financial weak- 
ness of the Metropolitan; he ordered conces- 
sions which added substantially to its pros- 
pective deficits; he recognized the conse- 
quences of his ruling, for the Metropolitan, 
and for all art institutions. “The question 
before the Nation,” he declared, “is how to 
restore the financial viability of these in- 
stitutions * * *. The answer is evident 
enough. We must come to accept the arts 
as a new community responsibility * * +, 
Part of this responsibility must fall to the 
Federal Government.” 

“Community responsibility” was Mr. Gold- 
berg's first principle; his second was diver- 
sity of support.” “The proper role of the 
Federal Government,” he wrote, “is to help 
State and local governments and private non- 
profit groups build and maintain the physical 
plants required by the arts.” The Federal 
Government, he believed, should also help to 
make up the operating deficits of art orga- 
nizations. But “Federal subsidies of this 
kind should be granted on a matching basis 
with much the larger proportion of funds 
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provided from private sources or by other 
levels of government.” 

Mr. Goldberg’s principles were cited by 
President Kennedy in his message to the 87th 
Congress on the arts. They were supported 
by August Hecksher, whose appointment as 
Special White House Consultant on the Arts 
followed the Metropolitan Award; they are 
now before the Congress in bills which pro- 
vide for a National Arts Foundation; they 
are endorsed by the Rockefeller panel: “For 
the present, Federal aid * * * can be most 
effectively provided through matching grants 
to meet the capital needs of arts organiza- 
tions.” 

This program certainly has wide appeal. 
The use of matching grants prods the States 
into action; the construction of physical fa- 
cilities has always been welcome, even to 
those who stress the dangers of domination 
by the Federal Government. A building pro- 
gram holds out the promise of patronage and 
can be enacted by a simple amendment to the 
Library Services and Construction Act. 

But although the construction of new con- 
cert halls and cultural centers is desirable, 
programs will have to be developed for their 
use long before they are completed. The 
second part of a sound Federal program for 
the arts is technical assistance to States and 
communities. Once again, it can be provided 
very simply by the expansion of an existing 
agency: the Arts and Humanities Branch of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 

The third part of a sound Federal program 
is fellowship aid. The pattern is already es- 
tablished by the fellowships awarded in sci- 
ence, engineering and language training un- 
der the National Defense Education Act. 
Graduate fellowships in the arts can be fi- 
nanced, as Francis Keppel, the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education has testified, simply by 
expanding the act. 

The fourth part of a sound Federal pro- 
gram is the provision of Federal funds, on 
an assured, annual basis, to help meet the 
operating costs of arts organizations of na- 
tional renown. Here, Mr, Goldberg’s device 
of matching funds is of secondary impor- 
tance. The program turns on his concept of 
community responsibility for the arts. 
“Community” of course is a variable; the 
“community” of the Houston Grand Opera is 
the city of Houston; the “community” of 
the metropolitan is the Nation itself. The 
stake of the Nation in the Metropolitan was 
apparent when Secretary Goldberg acted as 
arbitrator. It will become more apparent 
when the day comes—as it must come— 
when performances of the Metropolitan are 
carried across the continent by television as 
well as by radio. 

The Metropolitan is an obvious example of 
a national arts organization. To pick and 
choose among others is no easy task, A 
domestic precedent has been established, as 
far as administrative procedure is concerned 
in the National Science Foundation. For 
precedents in government sponsorship of the 
arts, we can turn to any European nation. 
Typically, the Arts Council of Great Britain 
receives funds from Parliament and distrib- 
utes them as it sees fit. It gives as much 
as $2.5 million a year to the Covent Garden 
Opera, and as little as $700 a year to small 
groups of high quality such as the Jacques 
Orchestra. In this country, by encouraging 
private philanthropy through tax relief, we 
erase the need for large numbers of small 
Federal subsidies. But either the newly 
formed National Council on the Arts or the 
National Arts Foundation, which some Sen- 
ators and Representatives favor, can without 
difficulty receive Federal funds and distribute 
them among a limited number of national 
arts organizations. 

If the community is going to pay for the 
arts, it is going to shape their content. The 
possibility follows that the 50 symphony 
orchestras foreseen by the Rockefeller panel 
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will be 50 replicas of the Boston Pops, well 
known for its rendition of “I Want to Hold 
Your Hand.” 


CULTURE AND DEMOCRACY 


The belief that culture and democracy are 
irreconcilable is an ancient one. It led T. S. 
Eliot to become a Royalist in politics. It 
brought Dwight Macdonald—a Democrat—to 
the edge of despair. “The great cultures of 
the past have all been elite affairs,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Macdonald; the “mass” of Ameri- 
cans can never attain high culture stand- 
ards; only by keeping the elite and the 
“mass” apart can our culture be preserved. 

This is absurd. The level of culture is 
never fixed; there is no one level, because the 
American people are not a mass. Our many 
levels of culture can all be raised by the 
great leaven of democracy: education. Once 
this is granted, the cultural pessimism of 
Eliot and Macdonald becomes as pedantic as 
the political pessimism of Irving Babbitt and 
Paul Elmer More. 

Our overall standards of educaton have 
risen sharply since the Russians launched 
their Sputnik; the relative status of the arts 
in the school curriculum has declined. The 
net result has not been damaging—a well- 
trained mathematician is better able to ap- 
preciate the Goldberg Variations than a 
poorly educated artist. Nonetheless, a stu- 
dent may receive a doctor's degree, after 19 
years of schooling, and yet have only the 
most rudimentary knowledge of the arts. 

Substantial efforts are being made now to 
improve education in the arts. One inde- 
pendent agency, Young Audiences, presents 
5,000 concerts a year to schools in 325 com- 
munities; another, the American National 
Theater and Academy works through re- 
gional representatives to raise standards of 
drama in the schools. In art, 10 courses are 
added in our public schools now for every 
1 that is dropped. But the present level 
of art education indicates how far we have 
to go. In elementary schools, according to 
the Office of Education, the median time al- 
lotted to art is 70 minutes a week. One 
school in four has neither paper nor paint 
for its pupils. 

In secondary education, 1 school in 4 
offers no art courses, and art history and 
appreciation is taught in 1 school in 10, 
Nationally, the median expenditure for art 
supplies is $3.72 per pupil per year. 

Twelve years ago, President Truman asked 
the Commission of Fine Arts to tell him what 
the Government could best do for the arts. 
Its answer, in part, was that the Government 
should provide pamphlets, slides, and films 
on art to our 24,000 public high schools. 
Since then, rapid progress has been made in 
the use of slides with simultaneous sound 
tracks on tape. The provision of equipment 
for use in the schools is the fifth part of a 
sound Federal program for the arts. 

Ultimately, the test of a culture is not its 
proficiency in performing past works, but its 
capacity to produce new works of art. Here, 
for one moment, we can return to Mr, Mac- 
donald’s premise, that “the great cultures of 
the past have all been elite affairs.” The 
truth is just the reverse. Aeschylus and 
Sophocles wrote for all citizens; so did 
Shakespeare. Bach composed his cantatas 
for the congregation of the Thomasschule; 
Duccio’s panels were borne by an immense 
crowd from his studio to the Cathedral in 
Siena. Art, in these periods, was a principal 
means of conveying the great truths of the 
time to the great majority of the people. 
There is no reason why it should not play the 
same role again. 


VANDALISM AT THE SOVIET 
EMBASSY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
last Sunday five Cuban refugees, not 
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one of whom is an American citizen, 
suddenly and without warning defaced 
the Embassy of the Soviet Union in this 
country. A car in which they were 
riding pulled up at the curb in front of 
the Embassy. The five men jumped out 
of the automobile, and hurled bottles 
containing black paint at the front of 
the Embassy. In this way, they be- 
smirched the front of the Soviet Em- 
bassy building, and damaged the prop- 
erty. In this way they repaid the hos- 
pitality and refuge which our Nation 
has afforded them. 

They were arrested. Following that, 
our State Department, very properly, 
expressed regret to the Soviet Ambas- 
sador, and promised that our Govern- 
ment would pay compensation for the 
damage. The Soviet Ambassador was 
given the added assurance that we would 
take security measures to prevent any 
recurrence of such an incident. 

What happened then? The five refu- 
gees were brought before Judge Edmond 
T. Daly of the Court of General Sessions 
of the District of Columbia. Judge Daly 
meted out a sentence—if it can be called 
a sentence—of a fine of $100 or 60 days 
in jail for each of the culprits. They 
were immediately released because a 
spokesman for the group said that the 
$500 had been supplied by an anonymous 
New Yorker who had made the trip with 
them. 

That is how those men were treated 
after abusing the hospitality of our 
country and damaging the embassy of 
another nation. This has happened at 
a time when our embassies are being 
attacked in capitals in other countries, 
including the Soviet Union, and when 
American citizens are very properly 
writing to their officials in the State De- 
partment and to their Senators demand- 
ing that something be done to protect 
American property and prestige over- 
seas. 

At the same time we see this pitiful, 
outrageous situation of a judge of our 
courts hardly slapping these five men on 
the wrist. It would have been a mild 
sentence indeed had this so-called jurist, 
Judge Edmond T. Daly, meted out a sen- 
tence of 4 months imprisonment to each 
one of these men. I am one who believes 
that certain punishment, iike a shadow, 
should follow the commission of an 
offense. 

This incident occurred at a time when 
we are very properly demanding of the 
heads of state overseas that American 
legations be respected. Yet, here we 
have the situation of a judge imposing 
this light sentence on men who were 
charged with two offenses against a for- 
eign embassy in our country. This 
judge, Edmond T. Daly, did a disservice 
to his country and a disservice to all 
Americans when he dealt so leniently, 
generously, and kindly with the aliens 
who made this assault upon the embassy 
of a foreign nation in our country. Such 
conduct should not be tolerated. It will 
not be tolerated. However, when a 
judge acts so generously and so leniently, 
he is aiding and abetting the commission 
of future serious offenses of a similar 
nature. 


March 9, 1965 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
LAW ENFORCEMENT AND THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the 
President’s message on law enforcement 
and the administration of justice recog- 
nizes that crime is a national problem. 
All of us must join in this effort to re- 
solve these difficult problems. 

I particularly wish to emphasize the 
part of the message which calls our at- 
tention to the dangers of organized 
crime. National crime syndicates 
threaten to destroy everything to which 
decent Americans aspire. The leaders 
of these syndicates use lawlessness as a 
way of life, and prey upon the weak- 
nesses of man to enrich themselves. 

Organized crime strikes at the foun- 
dations of our society, by undermining 
orderly, honest government. Modern 
criminals use all the modern facilities 
for their nationwide enterprises. I am 
encouraged by President Johnson’s di- 
rections that all levels of government 
must work together to fight these crimi- 
nal enterprises. 

The drug-control and firearms-control 
proposals will be a significant first step. 
Let us take up the challenge and arouse 
public support for these proposals. The 
American people must be made aware of 
this network of crime and corruption. 

President Johnson has sounded the 
call to action; and I heartily support his 
statements and his proposals. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the President has told us what we 
often are unwilling to recognize: That 
crime is growing faster than our efforts 
to control it and that it is time to focus 
the attentions and energies of the Nation 
on this problem. 

The President rightly began by stress- 
ing the role of the individual. Respect 
for law is not inborn, but, as the Presi- 
dent noted, law enforcement cannot suc- 
ceed without the sustained and informed 
interest of the citizenry as a whole. 

We must instill respect for law and 
order in our people, young and old, and 
to do so will require programs at all levels 
of government—Federal, State, and 
local. The President’s recommendations 
embrace such programs. 

He has pointed out the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s special responsibilities in con- 
nection with organized crime, narcotics 
traffic, gun sales, and law enforcement in 
the District of Columbia and has pointed 
out ways of improving the work of the 
Government in these fields. He has 
proposed useful ways in which the Gov- 
ernment can bring its resources to the 
help of the States and their localities. 
The guidance and expertise of the Goy- 
ernment are needed in our communities, 
and the President’s program will provide 
them without in any way impairing local 
control over our police organizations. 

I believe the Commission the Presi- 
dent is establishing will have a tremen- 
dous role. Our methods of law enforce- 
ment and dealing with offenders have 
not everywhere kept up with new knowl- 
edge and experience. The Commission 
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must, and I am sure it will, point the 
way for all the law enforcement agencies 
of the country. 

As the President said in his message, 
in the second point on a Presidential 
Commission: 

2. What steps can be taken to create 
greater understanding by those involved in 
the administration of justice at the State and 
local level of the efforts of Federal courts to 
insure protection of individual rights? 

The Commission should seek understand- 
ing of the needs of those responsible for 
carrying out our criminal laws and the rela- 
tionship to these needs of the historic pro- 
tections our Nation has accorded to the 
accused, The Commission may well serve as 
a bridge of understanding among all those 
involved in the fair and effective admin- 
istration of criminal justice. 


In our correct desire to fight crime we 
must never lose sight of the necessity 
to protect the rights of the accused, else 
we will have lost our most precious and 
hard-won heritage of liberty. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S MESSAGE 
ON CURBING CRIME 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, in his 
message to the Congress on law enforce- 
ment and the administration of criminal 
justice, President Johnson took a big 
step toward achieving a new coordina- 
tion and cooperation among the many 
organizations and individuals working to 
combat crime and delinquency in our 
country. For too long, there has been 
division among groups and people all 
of whom have had the same goal but 
whose basic identity of purpose has 
sometimes been obscured by apparent 
disagreement, 

The needs of law enforcement and 
criminal justice are among the most vital 
needs of our Nation today. As the 
President said, we must establish the 
security of our persons and our property, 
we must make our streets safe, we must 
maintain law and order. To do these 
things requires the joint effort of many 
different specialists. Our law enforce- 
ment officers must solve and, whenever 
possible, prevent crimes and apprehend 
offenders. Our courts must mete out 
swift and evenhanded justice. Our cor- 
rectional institutions must administer 
society’s sanctions for criminal behavior 
and turn the offender out a better mem- 
ber of society than he was when he went 
in, Our educators, sociologists, psy- 
chologists, city planners must help us 
learn how to prevent crime from ever 
occurring. We as legislators must en- 
act laws which will support all of these 
and construct a fair and rational legal 
structure for their efforts. 

In order for all these things to happen, 
we must all first recognize that we are 
working on the same huge and vital 
problem—that of controlling and com- 
bating crime and delinquency. Tosome 
extent, differing views and opinions are 
useful. To some extent, differences 
must be resolved before progress can be 
made. The most important thing is for 
there to be communication, for all those 
tackling this “malignancy,” as the Presi- 
dent called it, to realize that they have 
the same concerns and that they must 
and can work together. The Presidential 
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message on this subject, by recognizing 
that crime is a national problem with 
many facets which must be fought on 
many fronts, will do much to establish 
the atmosphere of cooperation which we 
must have. The Presidential Commis- 
sion and the proposed Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act of 1965 will do more to 
create that atmosphere, to draw to- 
gether all the aspects of the anticrime 
effort for their mutual strength. 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 
AT DINNER HONORING SENATOR 
DODD 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, Con- 
necticut was doubly honored last Satur- 
day night at a long-to-be-remembered 
Hartford dinner. An overflow crowd as- 
sembled, to pay tribute to my senior col- 
league, Tom Dopp, who was overwhelm- 
ingly reelected to the U.S. Senate. 

The speaker of the evening was our 
distinguished and able Vice President, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 

The Vice President gave a most stir- 
ring address in paying a well-deserved 
tribute to Tom Dopp. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Vice 
President’s remarks of March 6, 1965, 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY AT SENATOR DODD DINNER, MARCH 6, 
1965 
I am honored to be here this evening to 

pay tribute to my old friend and colleague, 

Tom Dopp. But any tribute I can render 

will surely be less than the one accorded 

Tom Dopp last November by the people of 

Connecticut. 

His majority was the largest in the history 
of the State—the biggest landslide here by 
any candidate, anytime. 

Senator Dopp earned that majority by 
hard work—not only in the Senate, but also 
in his whole career of public service. 

Senator Dopp spent an early part of his 
career as National Youth Administrator in 
Connecticut, under President Franklin 
Roosevelt. At that same time, a young pub- 
lic servant named Lyndon Johnson was doing 
the same important job in Texas. 

Many years ago Tom Dopp was active in 
the battle for equal rights. He helped to 
create the Civil Rights Division in the De- 
partment of Justice, he served his country 
at the Nuremberg trials, and he served two 
distinguished terms in the House of Repre- 
sentatives before coming to the U.S. Senate 
in 1958. 

Tom Dopp has always fought hard for what 
he believes in. And he has forcefully rep- 
resented the interests of the State of Con- 
necticut and the Northeast. When he 
speaks, you know his voice is heard—and 
respected. 

In the Senate, he has particularly distin- 
guished himself in the fields of foreign re- 
lations, space, internal security and juvenile 
deliquency. 

Today Senator Dopp is in the front lines 
in attacking another great problem facing 
America: the problem of mass transporta- 
tion in our urban areas. 

Men like Tom Dopp are putting forth the 
efforts which will achieve the Great Society. 
Tonight, here in Connecticut, I want to talk 
to you about that Great Society. This is 
the right time and place to do so. You 
know here the pressing needs of our cities 
and of the need for better mass transit. 
You know how important it is that we main- 
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tain our heritage of natural beauty. You 
know the problems of the elder citizen who 
needs medical care. You know the prob- 
lem that can least of all be postponed: the 
need for better educational facilities and 
better teaching. You know how unemploy- 
ment and unequal opportunity can be a drag 
on the economy and on the human spirit 
alike, 

The State of Connecticut and its repre- 
sentatives in the U.S. Congress have im- 
aginatively and responsibly done things 
to keep pace with these problems. But 
there is no cause to let up on those efforts. 
There is great cause to try to do even more. 

Let me discuss in greater detail the chal- 
lenges we face and President Johnson’s pro- 
posals to meet them. 

Robert Herrick said in the 17th century 
that great cities seldom rest: if there be 
none to invade from afar, they will find 
worse foes at home. We know those foes 
today. They are slums, crime, a lack of 
Playgrounds and parks, overburdened 
schools, inadequate transportation, the 
crowding, the lack of clean air. And our 
cities are growing. 

Each year in the coming generation, we 
will add the equivalent of 15 cities the size 
of Hartford to our urban population. 

You look for money to defeat these city 
foes and what do you find? You find our 
cities are earning far less than is needed to 
keep up with their debts. Why? Because 
a great share of our population growth is 
in children under 18 and adults over 65. 
This means that practically the same num- 
ber of people in their working years have to 
care for almost double the number of de- 
pendents. 

President Johnson proposed only this week 
a bold program for our cities, a program 
which would establish a Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development which would 
give financial assistance to cities that need 
it, which would aid public housing, which 
would combat crime. This program de- 
serves your support. 

You here in Connecticut and the North- 
east are painfully aware of the needs for 
modern mass transportation. President 
Johnson has committed this administration 
to technical research and development of 
high-speed, intercity surface transport. He 
has suggested that we begin by demonstrat- 
ing possible improvements in rail passenger 
services between Washington and Boston, in 
the Northeast corridor. 

As a first step, he has asked for $20 mil- 
lion to be invested in research and develop- 
ment toward more modern and efficient 
means of moving people and goods. He 
has announced the Federal Government's 
willingness to assist those transportation 
systems, regions and States which are willing 
to help themselves. This program deserves 
your support. 

There is no more beautiful part of this 
country than western Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, than upstate New York. But 
this can be paradise lost. Clean water and 
air can be polluted. Automobile junkyards 
and billboards can crowd in on our high- 
ways. Our cities can lose their precious open 
space. Our landmarks can be destroyed. 

In some parts of this country these things 
are in the past tense. They have long since 
happened, and nature will be hard indeed 
to reclaim. This administration has a pro- 
gram to preserve our natural beauty. It de- 
serves your support. 

All of us in this country know too well the 
problems of aging. Our citizens are living 
longer. But are they living more happily? 
What family doesn't know the heartache— 
the long, empty days—that come to a man 
or woman who is aging, who is lonely, who 
is neglected? Prolonging life is not enough. 
We must prolong opportunity and useful- 
ness; we must provide dignity. 

The Johnson administration in 1964 gave 
unprecedented help to our senior Americans, 
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both through legislative and executive ac- 
tion. But we failed to pass the King-Ander- 
son bill to provide necessary hospital care for 
the elderly. This administration is deter- 
mined that 1965 will see passage of its medi- 
cal care bill, This deserves your support— 
and don’t be fooled by the massive campaign 
of newspaper, magazine, radio-television, and 
direct mail propaganda of the opponents of 
this program. They are fighting a losing 
battle in 1965. 

Can we have a Great Society as long as 
millions of our people live in grinding pov- 
erty for lack of training, as long as jobs are 
denied for no good reason, but because of the 
color of a man’s skin, as long as doors are 
closed to immigrants because of where they 
happened to be born, as long as some of our 
citizens are denied the right to vote? The 
Johnson administration has made proposals 
in 1965 which will move toward righting 
these wrongs. These proposals, too, deserve 
your support. 

They reach to our hearts. Do we believe 
that men are created equal? Do we immi- 
grants—and all of us are immigrants or sons 
of immigrants—do we still offer welcome to 
those who would come to America to build 
a better life? 

There is education. The story of educa- 
tion is the story of this country. No people 
in the world believe in broad excellende in 
education as we do. Education is our only 
guarantee of security in the world, of wel- 
fare at home. From the time our Nation 
was founded until 1930, only one million stu- 
dents had enrolled in American colleges. 
Now we enroll a million every 2 years. But 
even so, some of our finest young minds are 
not getting to college, This is a waste of 
a vital natural resource. Then there is the 
tragedy of noneducation, We spend about 
$450 a year per pupil in our public schools. 
But we spend $1,800 a year to keep a delin- 
quent in a detention home, $2,500 a year for 
a family on relief, and $3,500 a year for an 
inmate in a State prison. 

Our schools are crowded. We need more 
and better teachers. President Johnson has 
proposed ambitious measures which can 
strengthen and maintain American education 
at all levels. This program certainly deserves 
your support. 

These are some of the things here at home 
which will be accomplished only if you join 
in the battle, if you share in the vision of 
a Great Society. 

I would be negligent here tonight if I did 
not also ask for your support for something 
else: for the belief that the world need not 
destroy itself by war, and that we Ameri- 
cans can help others to find a better so- 
ciety. 

We hear many voices these days saying 
that America is overextended in the world, 
that other people's problems needn’t be our 
problems, that we ought to close up shop 
overseas and enjoy our fruits here in the good 
old United States. 

My friends, when that time comes, this 
Nation is doomed. Who in the world will 
work for democracy if we do not? Who in 
the world can preserve the peace if we do not? 
Who in the world can set the example, can 
offer the needed hand, if we do not? 

We live in a time when everything is com- 
plex, when there are no more rapid or easy 
answers. We live in a time when we must 
exert our patience as never before. Have we 
the patience, for instance, to work and bleed 
5,000 miles from home for months and years 
ahead—without any guarantee of final suc- 
cess? I can tell you that the forces of 
totalitarianism have that patience. 

This is what the Great Society is all about. 
It is the recognition that a second car and 
power mowers and dry martinis are not 
enough. It is the recognition that we stand 
for something not seen before in the world. 
We stand for the dignity and fulfillment of 
individual man and woman, We stand for 
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the chance for each man to make something 
better of himself. We stand for free speech 
and government of the people. We stand for 
peace without conquest. We stand for the 
belief that others, too, in less fortunate places 
should have opportunity for the blessings of 
abundance and should be free of tyranny. 
We stand for the pledges made by men and 
women who left the old ways and fought a 
living out of the soil of a new continent. 

President Johnson has made his commit- 
ment to all of us. I join him in that com- 
mitment. We ask your help. 


DISORDERS IN SELMA, ALA. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, decent 
men and women throughout our Nation 
were horribly shocked at the disgraceful 
events of last Sunday, in Selma, Ala. 
The responsibility for the brutal club- 
bings and beatings there must be placed 
squarely on the shoulders of Gov. 
George Wallace. 

Under Wallace's personal direction, the 
lash and the whip were used against in- 
nocent people. His actions, and those of 
his troopers, contravene our constitu- 
tional rights and our sense of human 
decency. Members of the clergy who 
flew to Selma today express the con- 
science of our Nation and of all freemen, 
North and South. 

Mr. President, all government author- 
ities must put an immediate stop to such 
terrible acts. We cannot stand idly by, 
discussing atrocities which violate our 
laws and our sense of decency and dig- 
nity. We must take steps to assure all 
our citizens the fundamental right to 
vote, and to protest if their rights are 
violated and withheld. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point edi- 
torials from the New York Times, New 
York Herald Tribune, Washington Post, 
Washington Evening Star, and Baltimore 
Sun, about the infamous incident at 
Selma. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 9, 1965] 

INCIDENT AT SELMA 

The “bloody Sunday” in Selma, Ala., brings 
the moral and legal issues in that State once 
again to a point of crisis. 

The right of citizens to assemble peace- 
fully and to petition their elected officials 
for redress of their grievances is as old as free 
government and as plain as the Declaration 
of Independence. The State of Alabama has 
the responsibility to protect its citizens, both 
Negro and white, in the exercise of that right. 

Gov. George C. Wallace has instead 
chosen to meet peaceful protest with armed 
force. By authorizing State troopers, sheriff’s 
deputies, and members of a volunteer posse 
to attack a group of private citizens, he has 
written another shameful page in his own 
record and in the history of Alabama. 

The scene in Selma resembled that in a 
police state. Heavily armed men attacked 
the marchers. “The first 10 or 20 Negroes 
were swept to the ground screaming, arms 
and legs flying.“ Tear gas was used. 
“Fifteen or twenty nightsticks could be seen 
through the gas, flailing at the heads of the 
marchers.” The hurried rout went on, “Four 
or five women lay on the grass strip where 
the troopers had knocked them down.” Wit- 
nesses “said they saw possemen using whips 
on the fleeing Negroes as they recrossed the 
bridge.“ 
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If this is described as law enforcement, it is 
misnamed. It is nothing more nor less than 
race-conscious officialdom run amuck., It dis- 
graces not only the State of Alabama but 
every citizen of the country in which it can 
happen. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Mar. 9, 1965] 


WALLACE CROSSES THE RUBICON 


The river was the Alabama and Governor 
Wallace was nowhere near. But it was in 
fact his Rubicon, and he crossed it. By the 
stupid brutality used to break up a peace- 
ful march from Selma to the State capital, 
the voter registration practices of Alabama 
were indicted before the American people 
as they could have been in no other way, 
and the eventual end of those practices was 
assured. 

Had there been even a modicum of good 
sense and good will in the Governor's office, 
the march on Montgomery could have been 
organized to insure a minimum of disruption 
of traffic—about which Mr. Wallace pre- 
tended to be so concerned. But had there 
been that much sense in Montgomery, the 
march from Selma need never have taken 
place. 

What Governor Wallace did, by turning 
loose his State troopers on the marchers, 
was to provide an outlet for the frustrations 
of his more paleolithic followers. Many 
white Alabamans cheered the attack. And 
those cheers, no less than the club-swinging 
charge of the troopers, will convince the con- 
science of America that the law of Alabama, 
as administered by Governor Wallace, is not 
the law of the land, but club law, used 
against the disfranchised because they insist 
upon their constitutional right to enfran- 
chisement. 

The result—just as the troubles in 
Birmingham brought about the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964—is almost certain to bring about 
the Civil Rights Act of 1965. Such an act 
would give statutory backing to the general 
provisions of the 15th amendment; that 
is, it would give teeth to the requirement 
that the right to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged because of race, color, of previous 
condition of servitude. 

It is an unhappy thing that a Federal law 
should be necessary for this purpose; it is 
always unfortunate when citizens have to 
turn to Washington for rights or privileges 
denied them by their native State. But 
Governor Wallace's resort to raw and wholly 
unnecessary violence demonstrates that there 
is no other course open. He has won the 
skirmish at the Pettus Bridge, but he has 
lost his war. 


— 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 9, 1965] 
OUTRAGE AT SELMA 


The news from Selma, Ala., where police 
beat and mauled and gassed unarmed, help- 
less, and unoffending citizens will shock and 
alarm the whole Nation. It is simply incon- 
ceivable that in this day and age, the police 
who have sworn to uphold the law and pro- 
tect the citizenry could resort, instead, to 
violent attacks upon them. 

Decent citizens will weep for the wronged 
and persecuted demonstrators, for the decent 
citizens of Alabama who must recoil in 
horror from the spectacle of sadism, for the 
good name of the Nation before the world. 
This brutality is the inevitable result of the 
intolerance fostered by an infamous State 
government that is without conscience or 
morals. 

The situation calls for more than mere 
reproach and anguish, but it is not easy to 
say what can be done to prevent the repeti- 
tion of this scandalous misuse of police 
power. Congress, as a beginning, must 
promptly pass legislation that will put into 
Federal hands the registration of voters that 
the Alabama authorities will continue to ob- 
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struct as long as they have any discretion. 
At least, such legislation will put beyond 
contest the rights that the Negro citizens 
have been trying to gain by demonstration. 
[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Mar. 8, 1965] 


DISGRACE IN ALABAMA 


It may be that no useful purpose would 
have been served, as far as registration for 
voting is concerned, in the attempted march 
by 600 Negroes from Selma to Montgomery, 
Ala. For a Federal judge has ordered the reg- 
istration officials to stop using discriminatory 
literacy tests and to issue 100 registration 
numbers a day—about three times the cus- 
tomary total. It would appear that the regis- 
trars have been trying to comply. 

Nevertheless, in the absence of some clear 
and present danger, which obviously did not 
exist, the Negroes had a right to march to 
Montgomery if they wanted to do so. And 
the savage measures used to break up the 
march by the State police, and especially by 
Sheriff Jim Clark’s mounted civilian pos- 
semen, reflect nothing but shame on Ala- 
bama and on Governor Wallace, who gave 
the orders to stop the march, The Governor 
had said that the march would not be “con- 
ducive to the orderly flow of traffic within 
and through the State of Alabama.” Maybe 
not. But the Negroes had said they intended 
to march along the shoulders of the road 
and unless and until they blocked the high- 
way they should have been permitted to do 
so. After all, the constitutional protection 
of the right of citizens peacefully to petition 
their government certainly extends to the 
citizens of Alabama. 

The Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
who said his aids had persuaded him not to 
lead yesterday's march, has called for clergy- 
men from all sections of the country to join 
him in another march tomorrow. He has also 
said he will immediately seek a Federal court 
order forbidding the Governor to interfere. 
We strongly recommend this second step. 

Meanwhile, if there is a bright spot in the 
Selma picture, it consists of the counter- 
demonstration staged Saturday by a group 
of white residents of Alabama. The group 
was small, perhaps 70, but there may be much 
truth in the statement by one of them that 
many more whites wanted to join, but were 
afraid to do so. At any rate, this demon- 
stration represents a beginning of a public 
recognition by whites that Negroes are dis- 
criminated against, and a demand that dis- 
crimination cease. It is not now a loud 
voice, but even so it may be heard in the 
statehouse in Montgomery. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Mar. 9, 1965] 
VIOLENCE IN ALABAMA 


Probably the easiest way for Alabama offi- 
cials to avoid the sorry spectacle of State 
police forcibly turning back a line of march- 
ing Negroes would be to make sure that Ne- 
groes can register and vote in accordance 
with their constitutional rights. So long as 
they are blocked from the exercise of this 
right by the delaying and obstructing tactics 
of local officlaldom, the Negroes will have a 
just grievance and will have the support of 
citizens in other States—and doubtless of 
many citizens in Alabama as well. 

It seems reasonable to believe, too, that of- 
ficials might have avoided physical clashes, 
such as the one that occurred Sunday at 
Selma, by permitting peaceful marches. This 
is a well-established way of demonstrating 
in behalf of a cause. The march in Washing- 
ton two summers ago in support of civil 
rights legislation was an example of the ef- 
fectiveness of orderly behavior on the part of 
marchers and authorities. There is much to 
be said for diverting energy from possible vio- 
lence to peaceful marching and talking. 

But there was little of the reasonable in 
view in the clash at Selma. By and large, 
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there can be no doubt that Negroes in the 
South are making progress in securing their 
rights as citizens. The Reverend Martin 
Luther King stresses his belief that nonvio- 
lence is the key to their eventual success. 
Violence on the part of State officials and the 
police helps to demonstrate the strength of 
Dr. King’s case. 


SENATOR THURMOND ADDRESSES 
THE AMERICAN LEGION ON NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, no is- 
sue is more vital to the national security 
of America than the state of our national 
defenses and the philosophy under which 
our preparedness is promulgated. These 
important questions of national policy 
under the Johnson administration were 
reviewed in a speech March 8 by the dis- 
tinguished Republican Senator from 
South Carolina. Speaking to the Na- 
tional Security Commission and Com- 
mittees of the American Legion, our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator THUR- 
MOND, spoke at length on matters of the 
gravest importance—matters made even 
more important by the American com- 
mitment in southeast Asia and the prog- 
nosis for the continued extension of that 
commitment. 

The message of the Senator from 
South Carolina is of the greatest impor- 
tance to all Americans, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR STROM THURMOND, RE- 
PUBLICAN, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, TO THE NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY COMMISSION AND COMMIT- 
TEES OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., 11 A. N., Manch 3, 1965 
It is indeed a pleasure for me to be with 

you today. I can think of few audiences with 
whom I would feel more compatible. I might 
even go so far as to state that I am under 
the impression that you and I are in step 
with each other, but out of step with those 
who do the officiating in our mutual area of 
interest—national security. 

In anticipation of being with you today, 
I took occasion to review the report of the 
committee on national security, which was 
adopted by the national convention of the 
American Legion in Dallas in September 
1964. 

The conclusion of the report of the na- 
tional security committee is hard evidence 
that you and I are in agreement with each 
other and that we are not in accord with 
those now making the official decisions. A 
few sentences from the conclusion of your 
report will illustrate what I mean. For in- 
stance, the Legion report states, The Ameri- 
can Legion holds that there is no alternative 
to victory in the cold war.” With this I 
am in wholehearted agreement. It brings to 
mind, however, an official comment issued by 
the State Department in 1962 which stated, 
“The word ‘victory’ has a militaristic and 
aggressive ring less suited than ‘defeat of 
Communist aggression’ to describing our na- 
tional objectives. ‘Victory’ also implies an 
‘all-or-nothing’ approach leaving no room 
for accommodation.” 

It is quite obvious that you and I are 
out of step with the State Department. 

The conclusion of the Legion report also 
states, and I quote, “To win the victory, and 
to insure the best possible chance for peace, 
this Nation’s strength must be based on un- 
challengeable military superiority.” 
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With regard to this position, the Secre- 
tary of Defense would explain to you, as he 
has to the Congress on several occasions, 
that it is no longer possible for the United 
States to maintain unchallengeable military 
superiority in the strategic area, for we have 
no alternative but to accept a virtual parity 
with the Soviet Union. 

The conclusion of the Legion report also 
states, and I quote, “In addition to the 
military, however, the Communist threat 
must be met and dealt with in every arena 
of competition—economic, political, scien- 
tific; psychological.” To demonstrate how 
far out of step with officialdom is this con- 
clusion, I need only remind you that our 
Government is now going all out for trade 
with the Soviet Union and the Communist 
satellite countries of Eastern Europe. 

This morning I want to discuss with you 
some of the root causes which I know lead 
to the differences between my conclusions 
and the conclusions of our policymakers, and 
which I believe also lead to the disagree- 
ments reflected between the conclusion of 
the report of the national security com- 
mission of the American Legion and the 
Official policies of our Government. 

Perhaps the most fundamental difference 
between my views and those of our policy- 
makers is with respect to the aims and in- 
tentions of Communist governments, and 
particularly that of the Soviet Union. It is 
my belief that the Communist leadership, 
whether in the Soviet Union or in Red China, 
has every intention of attempting to domi- 
nate the entire face of the earth, and that 
they will use whatever means are at their 
disposal, including nuclear armaments if 
necessary, to achieve their goal. Our official 
policymakers, on the other hand, believe that 
the older Communist countries, such as the 
Soviet Union, have become more conservative 
in their policies, more fearful of nuclear war, 
and indeed, that they have even abandoned 
attempts to achieve nuclear superiority as 
one means of advancing their ultimate pur- 
pose of world domination. 

Now admittedly, no one outside the Com- 
munist structure, and possibly no one within 
the Communist structure, could prove for 
an absolute certainty that the Communists, 
both now and in the future, will or will 
not continuously pursue nuclear superiority 
as a means for advancing their conquest of 
the world, 

But, let us compare for a moment the 
consequences of being wrong in our beliefs 
about the Communists’ intentions. 

If our policies were based on my beliefs 
about the Communists and my beliefs prove 
to be incorrect, then we would have need- 
lessly reoriented our defense program toward 
much more intensive research and develop- 
ment and would have developed and procured 
new and better strategic weapons systems 
to accomplish the maximum flexibility of 
forces, all at a cost of some several billions 
of dollars annually over an extended period 
of time. 

If on the other hand, the beliefs of our 
Official policymakers that the Soviets are 
mellowing and have abandoned or are about 
to abandon their attempts to achieve nuclear 
superiority prove incorrect, then, of course, 
they will have saved our Nation a not in- 
considerable amount of money. By the same 
token, if our officials are proved incorrect 
by future events, and the Soviets do indeed 
succeed in their attempts to achieve nuclear 
superiority, then and in that event, we will 
find ourselves somewhat richer or the bene- 
ficiary of some domestic spending programs, 
such as the war on poverty, which were 
substituted for defense expenditures; but, 
too, we will also find ourselves with no effec- 
tive means to prevent the Communists from 
achieving their goal of world domination and 
thereby bringing about the end of our Re- 
public and the liberty which we enjoy. 
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There are other fundamental differences 
which revolve specifically around our military 
policies. My own disagreements with mili- 
tary policies extend to the two fundamental 
types of policies. 

The first type of military policy now in 
effect, with which I find myself in disagree- 
ment, is that type of policy which controls 
the employment and utilization of our de- 
fense forces in any given crisis or emergency 
or even during the normal course of the 
cold war. There are a number of facets of 
our official policies for the employment of 
military forces with which I am in disagree- 
ment, but I will mention only a few as 
examples. 

For instance, I can never concur in a policy 
to use the Armed Forces of the United States, 
or employment of our military power, to 
signal intentions to an enemy during the 
actual conduct of hostilities. It is obviously 
sound to use the deployment and increased 
readiness of military power prior to the com- 
mencement of actual hostilities to make clear 
our intentions to an enemy that we have 
the will to enforce our announced political 
decisions. It is an entirely different matter, 
however, after hostilities have begun and 
while the fighting is in progress, to use 
American military power in an attempt to 
signal political decisions to an enemy. After 
hostilities have begun, military power should 
be used to defeat the enemy forces and to 
accomplish military objectives. 

To illustrate precisely and specifically the 
type policy with which I cannot concur, I 
would like to quote to you Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann’s description of the recent U.S. bomb- 
ing raids on North Vietnam: 

“The President's policy in bombing is a 
very strictly controlled and regulated policy. 
We're not bombing North Vietnam, we're 
bombing the borderland above the 17th 
parallel, which is a rather empty country, and 
we signal our attacks and they know when 
we're coming. There’s no surprise attack, 
and they are really public relations jobs, 
much more than they are military jobs,* * * 
They're political bombings, and they don’t 
kill many people, I don't think they kill 
anybody. There’s no evidence that they do, 
because what we bomb is wooden sheds.” 

Now the fallacies of such actions should 
be quite obvious. The officials who ordered 
what Mr. Lippmann calls “political bombings 
that don’t kill anybody” undoubtedly know 
quite well what signal they intend to convey 
to our Communist enemies by such actions, 

It is altogether possible, however—and even 
probable—that the Communists will inter- 
pret these “political bombings” as either, or 
both, a lack of ability or a lack of will on 
the part of the United States to inflict serious 
military damage upon them. 

Let me give you another example of the 
type policy for the employment of U.S. 
armed military power with which I cannot 
concur. From official public expressions and 
from the press, we have been led to believe 
that the United States would never engage 
under any circumstances in a preemptive 
nuclear strike, and that our forces are so 
arrayed that we can afford to accept the 
first blow and still have the power to strike 
back. With such a policy I could never 
agree. An enemy should never be relieved of 
the requirement at least to prepare against 
the possibility that there are levels of provo- 
cation which would cause us to launch a 
strike against our enemy’s strategic weap- 
ons. For example, our policy should be to 
make it clear to any potential enemy that 
active preparations for a nuclear strike 
against the United States might trigger a pre- 
emptive strike against their own strategic 
weapons. 

Although I am disturbed when I encounter 
policies over employment of forces with 
which I disagree, I am comforted, neverthe- 
less to some extent by the knowledge that 
actual circumstances or even experience 
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could cause a change in such policies. Even 
the Communists must reckon with the fact 
that policies for the employment of our 
military power are always subject to in- 
stantaneous change. 

Our policies for the structure of our forces 
are'a different matter altogether. If our pol- 
icies which determine the structure of our 
forces are erroneous over an extended period, 
the deficiency cannot be abruptly or even 
quickly corrected. Between the time a ma- 
jor weapons system originates on the draw- 
ing boards and the time it is deployed, there 
elapses at least 7 to 10 years, or according to 
the Secretary of Defense, a minimum of 10 to 
15 years. This leadtime, which is charac- 
teristic of modern weapons systems insures 
that the decisions which govern the struc- 
ture of our forces today are rigidly built 
into our future military power. It is my be- 
lief, therefore, that erroneous policies which 
control the present and future structure of 
our military forces are inherently far more 
damaging to our security and liberty than 
our incorrect policies which control the em- 
ployment of those forces under various cir- 
cumstances, 

With this in mind, I would like to mention 
to you several official policies now governing 
the structure of our forces with which I dis- 
agree and about which I am deeply dis- 
tressed. 

This year it has become increasingly ap- 
parent that the United States has changed 
the policy controlling the structure of our 
military forces from a counterforce strategy 
to a countercities strategy. This change in 
policy causes our forces to be designed for a 
retaliatory strike against the population and 
industries of the enemy, rather than against 
his strategic weapons. This change in pol- 
icy does not mean, of course, that overnight 
we no longer have the capability to strike the 
military targets, such as enemy ICBM's. It 
does mean, however, that in the future our 
forces will be increasingly more effective for 
strikes against populations and industries, 
and less effective for the purpose of knock- 
ing out an enemy's weapons systems. At 
some time in the future if the countercities 
strategy is continued, we will inevitably 
reach a point where we no longer have a 
creditable capability for destroying the ene- 
my’s strategic weapons capability, regard- 
less of the circumstances in which we find 
ourselves. 

You have probably noticed the first public 
indication of this change in policy in the 
form of increased discussion in the news 
about the levels of civilian fatalities which 
would be inflicted on our own population 
and that of the Soviet Union in the event 
of a nuclear exchange. For more explicit 
and convincing evidence of the change in 
strategy, I would refer you to the public 
transcript of the testimony of the Secretary 
of Defense delivered recently to the Armed 
Services Committees of the Congress. 

One of the most immediate effects of the 
change in policy from a counterforce strat- 
egy to a countercities strategy is the elimi- 
nation or downgrading of priority on cer- 
tain prospective weapons systems, whose 
maximum usefulness are in strikes against 
an enemy’s own strategic weapons, For ex- 
ample, the advanced manned strategic air- 
craft, or as it is commonly called, AMSA, 
has a far better potential and capability, in 
comparison to ballistic missiles, against an 
enemy’s strategic weapons than against his 
cities. AMSA, therefore, has been relegated 
by the Secretary of Defense to the lowest 
priority of all strategic systems now under 
active consideration, and the rather modest 
request for funds for AMSA’s initiation, re- 
quested by the Air Force, has been severely 
pared by the Secretary of Defense. 

Underlying the change from a counter- 
force strategy to a countercities strategy 
is an apparent belief by our policymaking 
officials, that insofar as strategic weaponry 
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is concerned, a scientific and technological 
plateau has been reached. This is another 
way of saying that our policymakers believe 
that we have substantially achieved in the 
ballistic missile, subject only to indecisive 
refinements, the ultimate weapon. 

It is true, of course, that there are now 
in existence the most formidable military 
forces in all history. These forces are com- 
prised of weapons systems undreamed of 
a short while ago. In today’s arsenals are 
weapons that can travel 8,000 miles at fan- 
tastic speeds, delivering the equivalent of 
millions of tons of TNT. Such weapons make 
the most efficient weapons of World War II 
seem more archaic than World War II weap- 
ons made the bow and arrow seem. 

The post-World War II revolution in sci- 
ence and technology did not cease, however, 
with the accomplishments that made such 
weapons possible. As sophisticated and ef- 
ficient as such weapons are, they are not 
ultimate weapons. There is no ultimate 
weapon. As long as nations and ideologists 
pursue or contemplate a course of military 
aggrandizement, expanding science and tech- 
nology will provide weapons which are more 
efficient, more destructive, and harder to 
defend against. 

We must recognize, however, that for any 
nation which bases its policies upon a belief 
that a scientific and technological plateau 
has been reached, science and technology, 
as to that nation, will remain substantially 
on the plateau at which it existed at the 
time such policies were adopted. Advance- 
ments in research and development must 
be achieved through endeavor, and the 
quality of the end product depends on the 
quality of input. If our research and devel- 
opment programs are largely confined to 
seeking low-factor refinements in existing 
weapons systems, further advances in 
U.S. military science and technology will 
be substantially limited to those advances 
which make only low-factor refinements pos- 
sible. 

However, for the Soviets, who do not be- 
lieve they have reached a plateau, the revolu- 
tion of science and technology will continue 
and possibly reward the Communists with 
significant breakthroughs in weaponry. 

These policies are already having great 
significances, on our strategic weapons sys- 
tems, Of our currently deployed systems— 
B-52 and B-58 aircraft and Titan II, Polaris, 
and Minuteman missiles—every one was 
deployed by 1960 or earlier, and they were 
all originated many years earlier, Even 
more significant, there has not been one 
major strategic weapons system originated 
in recent years. The defense budget for 
fiscal year 1966 marks the first time since 
the late 1940’s when the United States will 
not have engaged in procurement from the 
production lines of a single strategic weapons 
system. 

Such policies have helped to influence 
negatively a major number of weapons de- 
cisions in recent years. 

The decision on production of the super- 
sonic B-70 was negative. 

The decision on initiating an advanced 
follow-on manned bomber was negative. 

The decision on the continuation of the 
Skybolt air-to-surface missile system, which 
was under development, was negative. 

The decision on the continuation of the 
Pluto low level missile program was negative. 

The decision on the continuation of the 
Dyna-Soar space. weapons system develop- 
ment was negative, 

The decision on the continuation of the 
mobile medium range ballistic missile sys- 
tem development was negative. 

The decisions on the production of com- 
ponent parts of an antiballistic missile sys- 
tem to reduce leadtime were negative, and 
the decision on funding preproduction en- 
gineering in fiscal year 1966 was negative. 

The decision on high priority and neces- 
sary nuclear testing to determine weapons ef- 
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fects and to at least catch up with the So- 
viets in very high yield nuclear weapons was 
negative, by virtue of the test ban treaty. 

The decision on maintaining our level of 
production of nuclear materials was negative, 
and we cut back instead. 

Any one aspect of this appalling mass of 
unbroken negativeness would be explained 
primarily on other grounds, but the cumula- 
tion is mute testimony to the influence of 
the Maginot line attitude that existing bal- 
listic missile systems constitute the ultimate 
weapons, 

The effects of such policies are all so ap- 
parent in the growing obsolescence of our 
weapons systems. 

This year the Secretary of Defense decided 
that for $2 billion he could modify, main- 
tain, and operate existing B-52 aircraft to 
the extent that he could maintain certain 
of them in the force beyond 1975. The aver- 
age age of the latest model B-52“s in 1975 
will be 15 years—and I might add, 15 years 
in which aircraft technology has progressed 
more rapidly, by far, than at any other time 
in history. To illustrate the degree of ob- 
solescence which is inherent in such a deci- 
sion, the retention of B-52’s past 1975 would 
be roughly equivalent to a decision in the 
1930's which would have sent our flyers into 
World War II combat in 1941 in the open 
cockpit of a 1926 Keystone—“Cyclops” 
bomber which had a maximum speed of 101 
miles per hour, 

Another decision of this type made this 
year by the Secretary of Defense is to over- 
haul and modernize the aircraft carriers 
Midway and Franklin D. Roosevelt and to re- 
tain them in the fleet until 1977 and 1979, 
respectively, at which time they will be 32 
and 34 years old, respectively. Recall, if you 
will, that the aircraft carrier Lexington was 
considered obsolete at the Battle of Midway, 
although it was less than 10 years old. 

In contrast to our own modernization- 
oriented military research and development 
programs, the Soviets are proceeding with 
dogged determination and unstinting dedica- 
tion of resources on qualitative research and 
development in the hope of achieving early 
and decisive breakthroughs in the strategic 
weapons field. 

There is one other policy area which dis- 
turbs me greatly, but which is far more elu- 
sive than those I have mentioned so far. 
This is the policy which deals with arms con- 
trol and disarmament. Quite frankly, to the 
extent that a valid distinction can be made 
between the term arms control and the 
term disarmament, I am far less concerned 
at this moment with disarmament. 

We are all aware of the disarmament ne- 
gotiations which have for years been in 
progress at Geneva. It is no secret that our 
Government has proposed a plan or outline 
for general and complete disarmament by 
stages, and that this plan remains an active 
proposal before the international disarma- 
ment conference at Geneva. It is my per- 
sonal belief that it is improbable, at any 
time in the near future, that a treaty of 
general and complete disarmament will re- 
sult from these negotiations, although the 
possibility can never be completely ruled out. 
There were many conscientious individuals 
who never thought that the Soviets would 
agree to, much less propose, a limited test 
ban treaty excluding underground testing, 
but they did. Of greater probability is the 
potential for treaties which cover specific 
but limited subjects in the disarmament 
field. 

What concerns me far more, however, are 
those policies which fall in the technical 
area of arms control, rather than disarma- 
ment. Many of the policies which fall in 
this category are susceptible of unilateral 
implementation, as is evidenced by the pro- 
liferation of arms control studies performed 
by the various “think” factories under con- 
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tract with the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agencies, and the Defense Department. 

There is no direct proof or official acknowl- 
edgment, of course, that any of the arms 
control concepts has been adopted as official 
policy. There are, however, many indica- 
tions which cause one to wonder whether, 
and to what extent, such concepts are inte- 
grated into our official policy. Although 
there are innumerable examples, I will men- 
tion but a few. 

The concept has been advanced to the 
effect that a stabilizing of the arms race 
could be accomplished by means of uni- 
lateral, publicly announced decisions on 
weapons development, procurement, and de- 
ployment which might induce on the part 
of the Soviet Union corresponding action 
without any formal agreement or under- 
standing. Several recent decisions by our 
policymakers suggest the possibility that this 
concept may have been adopted as official 
policy with respect to specific decision areas. 

In the latter part of 1963 and in the early 
part of 1964, the U.S. Government made 
announcements that it was making a major 
reduction in its production of nuclear weap- 
ons-grade materials. Shortly thereafter, it 
was publicly intimated that the Soviets had 
also announced a reduction in nuclear 
weapons-grade materials. Just 3 weeks ago, 
the United States announced a further 
planned reduction in the production of nu- 
clear weapons-grade material to be imple- 
mented over an extended period, decreasing 
production by approximately 60 percent. As 
yet, there has been no intimation that the 
Soviets have made any corresponding re- 
duction, and I seriously doubt that anybody 
would believe the Soviets had made reduc- 
tions in their production of such materials, 
even if they announced it. 

There is also a question as to whether this 
concept of inducement of specific arms con- 
trol steps through unilateral actions has not 
influenced our defense policies on weapons 
research, development, and procurement. 
For instance, it has been repeatedly alleged 
in arms control studies that the develop- 
ment through proof testing of any particular 
new weapon system would cause the Soviets 
to proceed with development and deployment 
of a new generation of the corresponding de- 
fensive system and a similar offensive sys- 
tem, setting off another spiral in the arms 
race. One can only speculate, of course, to 
what extent such a concept has influenced 
our official decisions on defense research, de- 
velopment, and testing. The fact is inescap- 
able, however, that all of our programs are 
directed more at the refinement of existing 
systems than at the development of new 
generations of new weapons. Thus, it is not 
easy to dismiss the apparent significance of 
the arms control concept which concedes 
that efforts to modernize existing weapons 
systems do not have the destabilizing effect 
of new weapons systems which attain major 
advances in the state of the art. By the same 
token, the arms control studies conclude 
that research and development on new weap- 
ons systems which never reach the state of 
operational testing are far less destabilizing, 
than developments which proceed through 
proof testing. In astonishing detail, our 
military research and development program 
is compatible with this arms control concept. 

I, personally, have a particular abhorrence 
for such arms control concepts. The Com- 
munists maintain a secret society, and al- 
though our intelligence collection capabili- 
ties are good, they are, nevertheless, limited. 
In addition, our Government has a long tra- 
dition of being blinded by wishful thinking 
while attempting to evaluate intelligence in- 
formation. The obstinate refusal of our in- 
telligence evaluators to believe the evidence 
of the Soviet missile buildup in Cuba is one 
of the better known, although not neces- 
sarily one of the most outrageous, examples 
of this weakness, Thus we can never be sure 
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that the Soviets are following suit. I do not 
believe for a moment that the Soviet Union 
or any other Communist country will ever 
willingly and voluntarily deprive itself of 
any significant element of military power in 
response to unilateral arms control action 
on our part. 

These, then, are a few of the defense policy 
areas in which I find myself out of step with 
officialdom, and some of my reasons for dis- 
agreement. Only time and events to come 
will prove where the misconceptions reside. 
I sincerely hope that I am the one who is 
doing the misjudging for the fate of our 
Nation and each of its citizens hangs in the 
balance, not to mention the fate of freedom- 
loving people the world over. 

Although our national security policies 
are made in the final analysis by duly elected 
and appointed officials, they are, neverthe- 
less, the concern and responsibility of each 
individual citizen. You of the American 
Legion, with your experience, pool of knowl- 
edge, and organizational facilities are well 
equipped to make significant and sound con- 
tributions to policies which will insure ade- 
quate national security. I trust and believe 
that you will continue to devote your ener- 
gies to this important task. 


TRIBUTE TO CHARLES L. WATKINS, 
RETIRED SENATE PARLIAMEN- 
TARIAN 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
when I came to the Senate 8 years ago 
next April, I soon found that there were 
certain sources of advice and informa- 
tion to a freshman Senator which were 
impartial, nonpartisan, incorruptible, 
and which were accurate. The dean of 
these trusted advisers was Charlie Wat- 
kins. Many times, until his recent re- 
tirement, I went to him for advice. I 
relied more upon his advice on proce- 
dural matters in the Senate than on all 
other sources combined. His advice 
went beyond the scope of mere proce- 
dure, with modest helpful hints to a new 
Senator, that were invaluable to me. 

Now that he has retired, I want this 
debt to good counsel that I owe him 
known to the Senate. 

He loved the Senate as an institution 
of government. He loved the legislative 
process as a coequal branch of govern- 
ment. 

A parliamentary body is in certain re- 
spects a miniature society. Just as laws 
are essential to the functioning of a 
society, so rules of procedure are essen- 
tial to the operation of a parliamentary 
body. And in the same way as justice 
in the world at large demands an im- 
partial interpretation of laws by wise 
judges, so here in the Senate justice 
has for more than 30 years been assured 
by the impartial and consistent rulings 
of our beloved recent Parliamentarian, 
now Parliamentarian emeritus, Charles 
L. Watkins. 

I am sure that every Senator who has 
served in this body during the years that 
Charlie Watkins occupied his familiar 
place on the Senate rostrum, was sorry to 
see the time of his retirement come. For 
Charlie Watkins had lived Senate pro- 
cedure as had no other man. We are all 
fortunate, however, in knowing that his 
exemplary service has set a standard 
which will stand as a guidepost for all 
his successors to follow. We are happy 
that he leaves us a worthy successor, 
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Floyd Riddick, who has worked side by 
side with him for many years, and a 
capable assistant, Murray Zweben. 

Finally, although Charlie may no 
longer be present physically every day, 
he will be with us in another way, 
through the latest edition of “Senate 
Procedure” which he coauthored, which 
is an outstanding example of organiza- 
tional clarity and which will guide Sen- 
ate procedure for years to come. 

We wish Charlie Watkins well, and 
hope that his future years of well-earned 
retirement will be as fruitful as the first 
85 years of his life. I personally say 
thank you, governmental friend, for your 
aid to me and to my Government. Our 
society needs men like you serving every 
legislative body in this broad land. 


ELDERCARE VERSUS MEDICARE 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks there has been a great deal 
of discussion of the origins and the con- 
tent of the so-called eldercare bill which 
now is being offered by the American 
Medical Association as an alternative to 
the King-Anderson bill. 

The March 1 issue of Modern Medi- 
cine contains an article which makes an 
excellent, objective analysis of the merits 
of the two proposals. The article also 
clarifies the history of the eldercare pro- 
posal 


In view of the great interest in medi- 
care legislation, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article from Modern Medicine, 
including the summary comparison, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From Modern Medicine, Mar. 1, 1965] 
AMA HOUSE SUPPORTS ELDERCARE BILL AND 
_ANTIMEDICARE ADVERTISING PLAN 

The American Medical Association house 
of delegates convened in Chicago February 
6 and 7 in a special session that President 
Donovan F, Ward admitted “may not have 
been really necessary.” 

Delegates reaffirmed long-standing oppo- 
sition to King-Anderson elderly health care 
legislation and echoed the board of trustees’ 
support of the Herlong-Curtis eldercare bill 
(H.R. 3727), a proposed revision of the Kerr- 
Mills law. Also, the house gave the board 
a vote of confidence to proceed with national 
advertising backing the Herlong-Curtis meas- 
ure 


During the AMA clinical convention in Mi- 
ami Beach last December, the house had 
gone on record in favor of fullest possible 
implementation of Kerr-Mills as a preferred 
alternative to administration programs and 
sanctioned using an educational-advertis- 
ing program to achieve it. The one major 
change since the Miami meeting was intro- 
duction of the Herlong-Curtis bill. 

This AMA-supported bill is a legislative 
counterpart of the AMA eldercare plan an- 
nounced by President Ward 2 weeks before 
introduction of the bill in Congress January 
27 by A. SYDNEY Hertone, JR., Democrat, of 
Florida, and THomas B. Curtis, Republican, 
of Missouri, members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Opening the session in Chicago, Speaker 
of the House Milford O. Rouse, of Dallas, 
called for “sober, optimistic, practical, dedi- 
cated enthusiasm and action * * *.” After 
the session, he said, “We leave with sober op- 
timism.” Concerning possibilities of block- 
ing King-Anderson passage, Dr. Rouse said, 
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“There always is a chance until the bill is 
passed and signed by the President.” 

How will the snowballing King-Anderson 
bill be stopped in an overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic Congress? ‘Through a positive pres- 
entation of Herlong-Curtis advantages, the 
AMA proposed, with an immediate nation- 
wide educational program. To this end, the 
board allocated some $550,000 from “ample 
reserve funds” and assured delegates that no 
special assessments or dues increase would be 
needed. 

A holdover dissatisfaction with a similar 
educational-advertising program conducted 
last fall again arose, as it did at the Miami 
Beach clinical convention. Drs. Joseph D. 
Donnelly, of New Jersey, and Raymond T. 
Holden, of the District of Columbia, among 
others, asked what the program would cost 
and contain. Board member Wesley W. Hall, 
of Nevada, said a $4 million cost figure men- 
tioned by Dr. Holden, who later said he had 
“picked it out of the air,” was high. 

Board member Charles Hudson, of Ohio, 
later assured delegates they would not “rush 
out with a proposal to make you apprehen- 
sive * * * nothing radical or socialistic will 
be proposed,” either in advertising or recom- 
mended legislation. Delegates voted full sup- 
port of the board. 

The national education-advertising cam- 
paign is to include magazine and limited 
newspaper advertising, network radio spots, 
and spot television messages. State societies 
were urged to conduct local campaigns— 
Operation Hometown—with matched funds 
promised by the AMA, and Speaker Rouse said 
“nearly all States have indicated interest” in 
participating. 

AMA President Ward keynoted the meeting 
by asking, “Are 200,000 doctors wrong?” His 
answer: Yes. Not in the long opposition to 
King-Anderson (medicare) legislation but in 
assuming that exposing the bill for the cruel 
hoax that it is would in itself defeat the 
measure. 

Although the house gave resounding sup- 
port to the Herlong-Curtis eldercare bill— 
the first bill drawn up in consultation with 
the medical profession—indications of some 
dissatisfaction punctuated the session. 

Several delegates asked for more specific 
information on costs and benefits under the 
eldercare bill, one asserting “It’s difficult to 
sell people on just a set of principles.” Dr. 
Willard A. Wright, of North Dakota, chair- 
man of the AMA Council on Medical Services, 
said costs might be anywhere from $2 to 
$4 billion a year. Under the eldercare bill, 
the AMA said, few if any States would have 
identical programs and it is possible for some 
States to have none. 

Several of the delegations favored a more 
comprehensive plan of uniform benefits to 
needy persons at all ages, patterned after the 
existing Federal employees health benefit 
plan. Dr. Hudson promised board study of 
extending Kerr-Mills benefits to those below 
age 65, with progress reports to be submitted 
at all regular conventions and no final an- 
nouncement without house approval. The 
study was approved. 

With time running out and the King- 
Anderson bill likely to be sent from commit- 
tee to the House within weeks, Dr. Ward pre- 
sented the AMA message to the House Ways 
and Means Committee in closed session the 
day after the Chicago house of delegates 
meeting. In addition to favoring Herlong- 
Curtis over any type of social-security-based 
legislation, Dr. Ward, with house backing, 
urged the committee to exclude services of 
radiologists, pathologists, physiatrists, and 
anesthesiologists from any legislation. 

HOW AMA-SUPPORTED ELDERCARE BILL COMPARES 
WITH ADMINISTRATION BILL 
Eligibility 

Eldercare bill: Needy persons 65 and older. 
Partial or total underwriting of health care 
insurance determined by need limits set by 
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States. AMA estimates 11,800,000 are eligible 
depending on need, not counting persons 
covered by such programs as old-age assist- 
ance (OAA) and Federal employees health 
benefit plan. 

Administration bill: All persons 65 and 
older, regardless of need. About 16%4 million 
eligible under social security or railroad re- 
tirement plans; about 2 million others to be 
covered through general tax funds, 


Control 


Eldercare bill: By State welfare or health 
agencies through existing Kerr-Mills chan- 
nels after acceptance by State legislature. 

Administration bill: By Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare through ex- 
isting social security channels, allocations to 
be kept in separate Treasury trust funds. 


Cost 


Eldercare bill: Undetermined, One AMA 
estimate of nearly $214 billion yearly is based 
on $250 premium per person per year. An- 
other AMA estimate is “between $2 and $4 
billion.” 

Administration bill: Estimated at $2 to 
$2.4 billion yearly, 


Financing 


Eldercare bill: Through State and Federal 
funds. Percentage of Federal funds—52.5 to 
84 percent—based on a State’s per capita in- 
come, with lower income States getting a 
higher proportion. Funds are used by wel- 
fare or health departments to buy health 
insurance under guaranteed renewable pri- 
vate plans. Income levels to qualify for as- 
sistance would be determined by States, with 
the maximum at least as high as the highest 
level now required in the State under Kerr- 
Mills—presently ranging from $1,080 to $3,000 
for individuals; $1,560 to $3,900 for couples. 
Persons above maximum would be ineligible 
for aid but could purchase the same non- 
cancelable policies. Those between maxi- 
mum and minimum would pay part of their 
premium on a sliding scale. Those below 
minimum would pay nothing. 

Administration bill: Through increased so- 
cial security contributions. Total social se- 
curity payroll deductions, including the 
portion for health care, from 1971 on, would 
be 10.4 percent (5.2 percent from employee; 
5.2 percent from employer) or 7.8 percent for 
self-employed, deductions to be made on the 
first $5,600 of salary rather than the current 
$4,800. Payments are made to hospitals or 
other service providers or to Blue Cross-type 
organizations representing hospitals. Yearly 
outlay of some $250 million is anticipated 
from general tax funds for those not covered 
by social security or railroad retirement. 


BENEFITS 


It is impossible to compare benefits of 
the two bills since specific eldercare cover- 
age depends on each State. However, the Her- 
long-Curtis bill is a modification of the Kerr- 
Mills mechanism, so present Kerr-Mills prac- 
tices are of interest, even though no State is 
committed to follow these practices as a basis 
for participation under Herlong-Curtis. 
Presently, 40 States, 3 territories, and the 
District of Columbia have operating Medical 
Assistance for the Aged (MAA) plans under 
Kerr-Mills. According to latest AMA figures 
(April 1964), 176,000 persons were receiving 
assistance. 

Hospitalization benefits 

Eldercare bill: Dependent on extent of in- 
surance purchased by Federal-State funds. 

Administration bill: 60 days per benefit 
period. Patient pays a deductible equal to 
the cost of 1 day national average hospital 
care. Recipient is entitled to this every 180 
days if there is an interval of 90 days with- 
out hospitalization. 

Kerr-Mills experience: Of 44 States and 
territories offering hospitalization under ex- 
isting Kerr-Mills program (AMA report, Dec. 
23, 1964), duration of paid hospitalization. 
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varies from 10 days per year (followed by 
review committee approval for possible ex- 
tension) to no fixed limit. Nineteen States 
have no fixed limit but leave determination 
of duration to the administering agency. 
In 15 States with a fixed limit and no review 
mechanism, duration varies from 12 to 70 
days per year. Nine States have a fixed limit 
with review for possible extension. Bene- 
fits in one State recently starting the pro- 
gram are unreported. 


Nursing home benefits 


Eldercare bill: Dependent on extent of in- 
surance purchased by Federal-State funds. 

Administration bill; Sixty days per benefit 
period, no deductible. Recipients must be 
transferred from hospital to affiliated home 
or to one approved by HEW. 

Kerr-Mills experience: Of 30 States and 
territories offering nursing home care under 
existing Kerr-Mills program (AMA report, 
Dec. 23, 1964), duration of paid care ranges 
from 26 days per year to no fixed limit. 
Eighteen States have no fixed limit and leave 
determination of duration to the administer- 
ing agency. Twelve limit the stay to 26 to 
180 days per year. Only five States and ter- 
ritories require such care to be immediately 
preceded by hospitalization. 

Physician service benefits 

Eldercare bill: Dependent on extent of in- 
surance purchased by Federal-State funds. 

Administration bill: None. Private insur- 
ance carriers invited to provide such insur- 
ance without danger of antitrust involve- 
ment. 

Kerr-Mills experience: Of 39 States and 
territories offering physician payment under 
existing Kerr-Mills program (AMA report, 
Dec. 23, 1964), all have limitations. Some 
limit the number of calls per month or quar- 
ter, some have a ceiling on payment, and 
others limit the number of visits per hos- 
pitalization. Only six States limit physician 
payment to certain conditions, such as acute, 
chronic, or long-term illness. Four States 
do not pay physician fees under MAA mech- 
anism but care for such patients without 
charge as staff patients. 

Drug benefits 

Eldercare bill: Dependent on extent of 
insurance purchased by Federal-State funds. 

Administration bill: Covers cost of drugs 
customarily furnished when patients are in 
hospitals or nursing homes. No coverage out- 
side these facilities. 

Kerr-Mills experience: Of 32 States and ter- 
ritories offering drug coverage under existing 
Kerr-Mills program (AMA report, Dec. 23, 
1964), most are determined by the adminis- 
tering agency. Four States have a cost 
limit: $120 a year, $150 a year, $15 a month, 
$10 a prescription. 

Dental care benefits 


Eldercare bill: Dependent on extent of in- 
surance purchased by Federal-State funds. 

Administration bill: None. 

Kerr-Mills experience: Of 26 States and 
territories offering dental care under existing 
Kerr-Mills program (AMA report, Dec. 23, 
1964), 14 are restricted to certain dental con- 
ditions. One State has a $100 limit. An- 
other limits care to patients in hospitals or 
nursing homes, The rest leave determina- 
tion to benefits to the administering agency. 

Other benefits 

Eldercare bill: Dependent on extent of in- 
surance purchased by Federal-State funds. 

Administration bill: Up to 240 nonphysi- 
cian home health care service calls per year. 
Diagnostic outpatient services with deducti- 
ble in any one month of an amount equal to 
half the average nationwide cost of 1 day's 
hospital care. Services of radiologists, pa- 
thologists, physiatrists, and anesthesiologists 
are included as hospital services. 

Kerr-Mill experience: Under existing Kerr- 
Mills program (AMA report, Dec. 23, 1964), 
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such services as home nursing, outpatient 
laboratory work, or diagnostic X-ray are of- 
fered by 33 States. 


THE CONSERVATION REVOLUTION 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it was a 
great pleasure for those interested in 
conservation to read an editorial, pub- 
lished in Life magazine this week, call- 
ing for “a complete revolution in think- 
ing about the public environment,” and 
urging the wisdom of “communal ac- 
tion and collective responsibility” to 
make the Nation’s cities fair and “its 
land lovely again.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, from the issue of Life magazine for 
March 5, be printed in the Recor at the 
close of these remarks. 

Life asks that “irreplaceable” assets 
like the St. Croix River on the Minnesota- 
Wisconsin boundary and the Storm King 
Mountain on the Hudson, in New York 
State, be vigorously protected—and more 
effectively than is now possible because 
of the “jurisdictional limbo” into which 
such land and water resource-use dis- 
putes fall. 

But the editorial also points out that— 

Worthwhile projects may turn out to be 
no more than a patchwork on chaos, unless 
the American people undergo a complete 
revolution in thinking about the public en- 
vironment and their relation to it. 


This recognition, by a magazine of 
Life’s national influence, that good will 
and an occasional good fight are not 
enough is most welcome. 

It is clear that the new conservation 
for the 1960’s requires wise land and 
water resource-use planning, particular- 
ly on the local, State, and regional level, 
The editorial is another of a growing 
number of indications that there is broad 
public awareness and support for these 
measures. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Life magazine, Mar. 5, 1965] 
MATCHING GROWTH WITH BEAUTY 


There is increasing evidence that many 
ordinary Americans, and not just dedicated 
conservationists, are getting seriously wor- 
ried about the appearance of the land we 
live in.. President Johnson’s message to 
Congress on natural beauty is a sign of this 
new awareness. Other signs are the self-re- 
juvenatory programs undertaken by a num- 
ber of cities. But such worthwhile projects 
may turn out to be no more than a patch- 
work on chaos, unless the American people 
somehow undergo a complete revolution in 
thinking about the public environment and 
their relation to it. 

Edmund Faltermayer, writing in Fortune, 
points out that, engrossed in satisfying in- 
dividual demands for material comfort and 
privacy, we have never seriously tried to gain 
control of our environment through com- 
munal action and collective responsibility. 
Most Western European countries, on the 
other hand, have traditionally kept control 
and are keeping it, in part, even under the 
pressure of industrialization and moderni- 
zation. 

The United States already possesses every- 
thing else it needs to renovate itself, save 
public determination. The governmental 
tools, technology, and wealth are all at hand. 
Moreover, we can make sense out of our sur- 
roundings without resorting to authoritari- 
anism or fiscal irresponsibility. The role of 
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the Federal Government should be to inspire 
and lead, not simply to spend. State and 
local governments, and private industry, 
must take on the main weight. Some of 
the most disagreeable aspects of our environ- 
ment are the result of shortsighted cost- 
cutting and bad tax laws. Courage and 
decisive leadership can help correct these— 
provided, as always, that we as a nation 
really want them corrected. 

The expense will be huge, but it is one 
which we can handle, Our population will 
reach 400 million in 50 years, and the capital 
investment necessary to accommodate these 
numbers is bound to be great in any event. 
It seems only good business to provide what- 
ever additional sums are needed to protect 
and pass on a decent environment to those 
who follow us here. 

The fact is that we have been incredibly 
lucky so far. We could be spendthrift with 
America’s riches of space and beauty and 
natural resources for 350 years precisely be- 
cause those riches were so vast. They are 
vast no longer. Even as they vanish our 
destructive capacity grows, under the twin 
pressures of population and industrial ex- 
pansion, 

It may be that for the present we can hope 
for nothing better than the tentative and 
spotty program thus far urged by President 
Johnson. We should aim higher. Governor 
Rockefeller’s far more ambitious proposals 
for ending water pollution in New York State 
are a better guide. Even with the best will 
in the world, however, and unlimited money, 
there is only so much any program of na- 
tional beautification can do. Some of our 
finest natural riches—Glen Canyon, most of 
the Indiana dunes and the California red- 
wood forests—have already been spent be- 
yond any hope of recovery, usually through 
carelessness, individual greed or inadequate 
planning. For much too long the conserva- 
tion of such as these has been allowed to fall 
into a jurisdictional limbo. 

For instance, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion is about to give a final ruling on the 
construction of a hydroelectric power stor- 
age project, cut into the majestic side of 
Storm King Mountain on the Hudson River 
50 miles north of New York City. Con- 
solidated Edison insists that the plant is 
needed to meet peak power demands. Op- 
ponents have rallied evidence to show that 
for a dozen good reasons, from scenery to 
fish ecology to engineering, construction 
should be delayed or canceled. They have 
also raised questions about Con Ed’s future 
power production program, since this might 
render the installation either superfluous or 
inadequate. 

Unfortunately, the FPC most probably will, 
according to established practice, rule for 
or against Storm King on the strict tech- 
nical grounds of feasibility and proper use 
of water power, neither of which has been 
seriously challenged. Other factors, no mat- 
ter how germane they may be to anyone 
trying to deliver a wise judgment, will be for 
the most part ignored. 

Storm King is irreplaceable and deserves 
better protection than this. So do other 
legacies of natural beauty like the Allagash 
River in Maine and the St. Croix in Minne- 
sota, both presently threatened by power 
projects. We can and should work toward 
the time when the United States is at last 
determined to turn a decent p ion of 
its vast energies to making its cities fair 
and its land lovely again. In the meantime 
it is only proper that we guard what we still 
have with extra vigilance. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE JUDGE 
CARROLL C. HINCKS 
Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 21, 1964, a very unusual and spe- 
cial session of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
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for the Second Circuit and the District 
Court for Connecticut was held, so that 
tribute could be paid to the memory of 
the Honorable Carroll C. Hincks. 

An impressive number of jurists, 
many of whom had gone to law school 
with Carroll Hincks or had known him 
for a number of years, was present to 
pay this one last honor to a man who 
was without exception respected for his 
personal and his professional attributes. 

For Carroll Hincks was no ordinary 
man. As one of his former colleagues 
noted during the memorial ceremony, 
Judge Hincks earned a high reputation 
during his 22 years on the Connecticut 
District Court bench “as one of the out- 
standing district judges in the country. 
He did so by his distinguished scholarly 
demeanor, his scrupulous sense of fair- 
ness, his inexhaustible patience and his 
gracious humility.” 

The tributes paid to Judge Hincks by 
his colleagues on the bench are the best 
testimony to the high opinion and esteem 
in which he was held and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the proceedings 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the proceed- 
ings were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TRANSCRIPT OF JOINT SESSION OF THE U.S. 
COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT 
AND THE U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF CONNECTICUT IN MEMORY oF HON, 
CARROLL C. HINCKS, MONDAY, DECEMBER 21, 
1964, 2 P.M, U.S. COURTHOUSE, New HAVEN, 
CONN. 


Present: Mrs. Carroll C. Hincks. 

Hon, J. Edward Lumbard, chief judge, U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, 
presiding. 

Hon. John Hamilton King, chief justice of 
the supreme court of errors, State of Con- 
necticut. 

Hon, Thomas W. Swan, senior judge, U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 

Hon. Harold R. Medina, senior judge, U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 

Hon, Sterry R. Waterman, U.S. circuit 
judge, U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. 

Hon, Henry J. Friendly, U.S. circuit judge, 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 

Hon. J. Joseph Smith, U.S. circuit judge, 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 

Hon. Robert P. Anderson, U.S. circuit 
judge, U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. 

Hon. Ernest W. Gibson, U.S. district judge, 
district of Vermont. 

Hon. Allyn L. Brown, retired chief justice 
of the supreme court of errors, State of 
Connecticut. 

Hon. Patrick B. O'Sullivan, retired chief 
justice of the supreme court of errors, State 
of Connecticut. 

Hon. Samuel Mellitz, retired associate jus- 
tice of the supreme court of errors, State of 
Connecticut. 

Hon. Abraham S. Bordon, retired associate 
justice of the supreme court of errors, State 
of Connecticut. 

Hon. Howard W. Alcorn, associate justice 
of the supreme court of errors, State of 
Connecticut. 

Hon. Richard S. Swain, retired judge of 
the superior court, State of Connecticut. 

Hon. Raymond J. Devlin, judge of the su- 
perior court, State of Connecticut. 

Hon. Frank Covello, judge of the superior 
court, State of Connecticut. 

Hon. Philip R. Pastore, judge of the supe- 
rior court, State of Connecticut. 

Hon. John Clark Fitzgerald; judge of the 
superior court, State of Connecticut. 
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Hon. Herbert S. MacDonald, judge of the 
superior court, State of Connecticut. 

Hon. Joseph W. Bogdanski, judge of the 
superior court, State of Connecticut. 

Hon. Joseph E. Klau, judge of the superior 
court, State of Connecticut. 

Hon. Joseph S. Longo, judge of the supe- 
rior court, State of Connecticut. 

Hon. Leo V. Gaffney, judge of the superior 
court, State of Connecticut. 

Hon. William H. Timbers, chief judge, 
U.S. District Court, District of Connecticut. 

Hon. M. Joseph Blumenfeld, U.S. district 
judge, district of Connecticut. 

Hon. T, Emmett Clarie, U.S. district judge, 
district of Connecticut. 

Hon. Robert C. Zampano, 
judge, district of Connecticut. 

Hon. Joseph F. Dolan, Assistant Deputy At- 
torney General of the United States. 

(About 200 others, present in the court- 
room and in the corridors.) 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1964, 2 P.M. 


Chief Judge LumsBarp. This is an extraor- 
dinary and special session of the US. 
Court of Appeals for this circuit and of the 
District Court for the District of Connecti- 
cut. Indeed, as you can see, it is really a 
tripartite session because we not only sit in 
three tiers but we are honored to have with 
us on the bench Judge King, the chief jus- 
tice of the supreme court of errors, and 
Judge MacDonald of the superior court of 
this State, to represent the many State 
judges on this occasion, which is to honor 
the memory of Carroll Hincks. 

It is altogether fitting that we should hold 
this session of the court in New Hayen, It 
was just across the green that Carroll Hincks 
was admitted to the fellowship of educated 
men, and just across the common that the 
law school prepared him for the profession 
of the law. 

It was here where he first engaged in pri- 
vate practice. It was in this city, indeed 
in this courthouse, in this courtroom, where 
he presided so many years with grace and 
dignity as a district judge in this district 
and as the chief judge for the district of 
Connecticut, before being appointed to the 
court of appeals in 1953. 

We note on this occasion the presence 
among us of Mrs. Hincks, of representatives 
of the attorney general’s office and of many 
members of the State judiciary, in addition 
to Judge Hincks’ many friends. 

First, we shall recognize one who speaks 
as a representative of the bar of the State 
of Connecticut, who speaks as a judge of 
its superior court and who speaks as an old 
friend of Judge Hincks and of his family 
from the time that he, himself, was a stu- 
dent at law school—the Honorable Herbert 
S. MacDonald, judge of the superior court. 

Judge MacDonaLD. May it please this 
court—and friends of Judge Hincks: I am 
privileged to address this session, not only 
as a member of the Connecticut judiciary, 
but in several other capacities divorced from 
the bench. 

First, as a representative of the Connecti- 
cut Bar Association, formally designated by 
its president for this purpose, I can think of 
no more appropriate or eloquent expression 
of the sentiments of that organization than 
a certain resolution that was unanimously 
adopted by its council a decade ago—on June 
23, 1953—which commenced with these 
words: “Whereas the Honorable Carroll C. 
Hincks, senior judge of the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Connecticut for the 
past 22 years has earned a reputation, by 
his distinguished scholarly demeanor, his 
scrupulous sense of fairness, his inexhausti- 
ble patience and his gracious humility, as 
one of the outstanding district judges in the 
country.” 

Fortunately, these qualities which com- 
menced that resolution were officially recog- 
nized by the President of the United States 
and continued to benefit the bar and to 
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grace the bench of this great court until 
September 30, 1964. Appropriately, just a 
few weeks after that sad date, this bar asso- 
elation, at its annual meeting, awarded to 
Carroll Hincks, posthumously, its traditional 
gold pin indicating 50 years of membership 
in the Connecticut bar—symbolic, in this 
instance, of a half century of service to the 
bar by his living example of those character- 
istics enumerated in the resolution: “Distin- 
guished scholarly demeanor, scrupulous sense 
of fairness, inexhaustible patience, and gra- 
cious humility.” 

Secondly, I speak as an ordinary member— 
and nonofficial representative of the Yale- 
New Haven community, for although his 
services to Yale and New Haven separately 
were significant, it was in the friendly weld- 
ing together of the two—town and gown— 
that Carroll Hincks’ contributions were most 
outstanding. As one of the moving forces in 
initiating the construction of the Yale Bowl, 
he served as an officer of the bowl building 
committee. Three decades later, as the vig- 
orous president of the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra, and the dynamic leader of its spec- 
tacular renaissance, he arranged the use of 
the bowl for the orchestra’s summer “pops” 
concerts for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the entire community—and was largely re- 
sponsible for raising the funds necessary for 
the erection of the orchestral shell used in 
these concerts—named, by a grateful com- 
munity, over his protests, as the Carroll C. 
Hincks Shell. 

Long active in Yale affairs, as a member of 
its alumni board, a fellow of Branford Col- 
lege and a leader in law school activities, he 
was awarded Yale’s highest honorary de- 
gree—that of doctor of laws—shortly after 
he had received the annual Gold Medal Award 
of the New Haven Advertising Club for his 
outstanding service to the New Haven com- 
munity. On the lighter side was his long 
and happy association with Mory'’s—whose 
board of governors awarded him the Mory's 
Cup” for “conspicuous service to Yale and 
life at Mory’s.” And it was during his long 
tenure as president of the Yale Club of New 
Haven that he arranged that never-to-be-for- 
gotten Town & Gown dinner which culmi- 
nated in the singing of a symbolic duet be- 
tween Mayor John Murphy and University 
Secretary Carl Lohmann. Thus generously 
intermingled with the more serious quali- 
ties previously mentioned were his keen sense 
of humor, his deep love of music, and his 
intense capacity for enjoying life. ; 

Finally, speaking simply as an individual 
lawyer—and as a friend—I cannot fail to 
mention the warm consideration and gen- 
erous willingness to help which Carroll 
Hincks extended, however busy he might be, 
to anyone with a problem—especially a mem- 
ber of the bar. I treasure the first and last 
letters that I received from him. The first, 
written in 1934 to a young lawyer then just 
admitted to the bar, who had that day lost 
his first case in this courtroom—a friendly 
note that started: “Hope you aren't dis- 
mayed because you couldn’t win a hopeless 
case.” The last letter, written just 30 years 
later in the summer of 1964, to a somewhat 
bothered State trial judge who had just de- 
cided a rather widely publicized case in a 
way that would probably lead to reversal by 
the State supreme court, and which con- 
cluded: “I would rather have decided the 
case as you did, even though later reversed, 
than to have decided the other way and be 
affirmed. More power to you.” Simple ex- 
amples—but thoroughly typical of the man. 

Carroll Hincks was to me the living per- 
sonification of his beloved New England— 
in which he was born and in which he lived 
his full life. Its rugged qualities were truly 
reflected in his face—which those of us who 
knew and loved him will always see above 
this bench—regardless) of the quality of the 
judge who may be sitting here with him. 
In the words of Hawthorne, writing of a 
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universally known face still to be seen in 
the White Mountains: “It seemed as if an 
enormous giant or Titan had sculptured his 
own likeness on the precipice. There was 
the broad arch of the forehead—the nose with 
the long bridge * * *. All the features were 
noble and the expression was at once grand 
and sweet as if it were the glow of a vast 
warm heart that embraced all mankind in 
its affections—and had room for more.“ 
This was Carroll Hincks. 

Chief Judge Lumparp. We next recognize 
one who, as a young man studying law at the 
Yale Law School, used to visit this court- 
room, and in this way began a long and close 
friendship with Judge Hincks and his family. 
It seems but a few years ago that he joined 
the district court as a junior judge and then 
the rapid current of events pressed him for- 
ward to seniority, and he is now the chief 
judge of this district—Chief Judge Timbers. 

Chief Judge Trmsrrs. Chief Judge Lum- 
bard, distinguished colleagues on the bench, 
State and Federal, friends and admirers of 
Judge Hincks, and above all, Mrs. Hincks, 
Carroll Clark Hincks served as the 12th judge 
of the Federal court in Connecticut—in 
direct, unbroken succession from the Hon- 
orable Richard Law who was commissioned 
by President Washington on September 26, 
1789, and who held court in this district in 
the fall of that year. During the 175-year 
history of this court, Judge Hincks’ service 
of 22 years and 8 months on the district court 
was longer than that of any other judge 
except one. 

More important than the length of his 
service was its lasting character. His years 
on the bench coincided with a phenomenal 
growth in the district—in population, in in- 
dustry, and in a corresponding increase in 
the business of the court, both in diversity 
and Federal question jurisdiction, to say 
nothing of the first reorganization of the 
New Haven Railroad over which he presided 
with such extraordinary skill and success. 

It was not surprising in June 1952, after 
more than two decades on the district court, 
that Yale honored Judge Hincks with an hon- 
orary degree accompanied by this citation; 

“The simple virtues which distinguish you 
in the courtroom rise naturally from the good 
earth of your New England farm. You are 
equally at home behind the cultivator and 
on the bench. Your fellow citizens seek 
your counsel in all projects for the better- 
ment of our community. 

“For the sound policies of the senior judge 
which have placed the District Court of 
Connecticut at the top of the Federal trial 
courts in this country, your alma mater con- 
fers upon you the degree of doctor of laws.” 

Just a year later, in June 1953, the Coun- 
cil of the Connecticut Bar Association, as 
Judge MacDonald has just mentioned, an- 
ticipating vacancies on the Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit in view of the im- 
minent retirements of Judge Swan and Judge 
Augustus N. Hand, unanimously endorsed 
Judge Hincks as preeminently well quali- 
fied to succeed Judge Swan and vigorously 
urged his appointment, 

Judge Swan and Judge Hand did retire 
on July 1, 1953. A week later, on July 8, 
upon hearing of the efforts of members of 
the bar in his behalf, Judge Hincks wrote to 
one of his friends a letter which I think is 
characteristic of his humility and his esteem 
for the bar of this State: 

“Tam unwilling,” wrote Judge Hincks, “to 
become involved in any controversy on the 
matter and unwilling that any of my friends 
and well-wishers should be so involved on 
my behalf. Nor would I willingly subject 
Mr, Brownell or the President to any em- 
barrassment in that connection. I there- 
fore particularly request that you make no 
further efforts in my behalf. I am well con- 
tent to finish my judicial career in the post 
which I now hold in the scene and among 
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the contacts that I have found so pleasant. 
In that post I can trust the bar, and the 
ingenuity of its members, to furnish wholly 
satisfying scope for such judicial abilities 
as I possess. 

“I freely admit, however, that the glimpse 
you have given me of the reaction of the bar 
to my appointment has warmed my heart. 
The resolution of the State bar association 
will give added zest to my endeavors as long 
as I am at work and comfort to my spirit 
until my ashes are returned to the earth. 
I can only hope that then the association 
will still feel that its resolution was well- 
founded. 

“Sincerely, 
CARROLL HINCKS,” 

Then an unusual thing occurred. Judge 
Hincks was reversed. His injunction against 
further efforts in his behalf was reversed by 
Judge Swan and Judge Learned Hand who 
took up their powerful pens. Judge Swan 
wrote to the Attorney General of the United 
States on July 17: 

“I am venturing to depart from a habit- 
ual practice of not expressing an opinion 
concerning the qualifications of prospective 
nominees for appointment to Federal courts 
unless requested to do so by the Attorney 
General. I do this because of my deep inter- 
est in the court on which I have so long 
served and because of my confidence that 
you will wish to recommend to the Presi- 
dent the appointment of the best available 
men to fill the vacancies caused by the re- 
tirement of Judge Augustus N. Hand and 
myself. 

“I have been informed,” continued Judge 
Swan, “that Mr. John M. Harlan has been 
Suggested to take Judge Hand’s place. I 
think he would be an ideal appointment. In 
arguments before the court on which I have 
sat he has demonstrated great legal ability 
and great fairness in the presentation of 
his cases. Of his high professional standing 
at the New York bar you, of course, already 
know. 

“I understand,” continued Judge Swan, 
“that the State Bar Association of Connecti- 
cut has recommended Judge Carroll C. Hincks 
to take my place. His promotion to a circuit 
judgeship would greatly strengthen the 
court of appeals. For many years on the 
district court he has shown himself to be 
a judge of great distinction. I regard expe- 
rience as a trial judge as the best possible 
qualification for an appellate judge, because 
I have been so conscious of my own lack of 
such experience. In my opinion, and I am 
sure that my brothers on the court agree 
with it, Judge Hincks is the outstanding 
district judge in the Second Circuit and no 
other appointment could possibly add so 
much to the strength and reputation of the 
court of appeals. 

“With warm personal regards and high 
respect, Iam, 

“Sincerely yours, 
THomas W. Swan.” 

Three days later, on July 20, Judge Learned 
Hand also wrote to the Attorney General: 

“Judge Hincks (I believe I need not dilate 
upon it) has more than amply demonstrated 
his exceptional fitness for promotion. In 
the court of appeals one gets what one at 
least believes to be a good comparative esti- 
mate of the district judges in the circuit; and 
I can without compunction assure you that, 
not only by his wise and comprehending 
temper, and his incorruptible impartiality, 
but in balance, penetration, and in that 
craftsmanship that only long experience can 
give, he stands without an equal. I should 
feel a deep chagrin to have him passed over. 

“Please forgive so long a letter,” concluded 
Judge Hand. “It can be justified, if at all, 
only by the strength of my belief that the 
court in which I was for long privileged to sit 
deserves the best of your endeavors. 

“Respectfully yours, 
HAND.” 
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The ground swell of support for Judge 
Hinck’s appointment to the court of appeals 
was reflected in a 5-point. memorandum 
transmitted to the Attorney General of the 
United States on August 3 by John W. Davis 
on behalf of 23 members of the bench and 
bar. This memorandum was unique in that 
it did not once mention Judge Hincks by 
name; but, as Mr. Davis observed, His name 
is really emblazoned on every page.“ 

Judge Hincks shortly thereafter was ap- 
pointed to the court of appeals, was prompt- 
ly confirmed and was sworn in on October 7, 
1953. Others on this program today will 
speak of his 5% years of active service on 
the court of appeals, followed by his re- 
maining years of service as senior judge— 
rounding out three decades of distinguished 
judicial service, to the last measure of physi- 
cal strength that he could muster. 

Personally, while in practice, I enjoyed 
trying cases before Judge Hincks in the dis- 
trict court and arguing appeals before him 
in the court of appeals. I also enjoyed, 
after appointment to the bench, sitting with 
him on our three-judge courts. But most of 
all, I shall treasure as long as I live his kindly 
and wise counsel to me as a new judge. 

Those of you who have been through the 
process of breaking in as a trial judge know 
what it means to be able to carry those baf- 
fling and sometimes awesome problems of 
one's early days on the bench to someone 
whom you can trust and from whom you 
can get good, down-to-earth, commonsense 
advice—the kind you cannot always find in 
the books. You will appreciate my good 
fortune during my early years on the bench 
of being near Judge Smith when I was sitting 
in Hartford and of haying Judge Swan, Judge 
Hincks, Judge Clark, and Judge Anderson as 
courthouse colleagues in New Haven. They 
represented an aggregate of more than a cen- 
tury of experience on the Federal bench, of 
which nearly a half century was on the trial 
bench. I wish that each new district judge 
might have the privilege of access to such a 
reservoir of judicial experience, and especial- 
ly of such quality. 

Those golden hours with Judge Hincks 
during his sunset years were not confined to 
shop talk. Whether sitting with loosened tie 
and opened collar in his chambers, or walk- 
ing across the New Haven green for lunch, 
or relaxing under the great trees at his beau- 
tiful home north of here, or watching the 
glowing embers in his fireplace, Judge Hincks 
loved to turn the conversation to his favor- 
ite hobbies: birds, flowers, music, poetry, and 
literature. I shall confide that he was even 
learning to like Norwegian Elkhounds, pro- 
vided they did not interfere with his flow- 
ers and shrubbery. 

Emerging from my years of warm friend- 
ship with this humble and great man is one 
unmistakable impression: he personified 
more than anyone I have known the famous 
adage that “Human nature claims to be both 
religious and rational. And the life which is 
not both is neither.” His life was both. 

The north country preacher said long 
years ago, “If the tree fall toward the south, 
or toward the north, in the place where the 
tree falleth, there it shall be.“ We know 
how the tree of life fell for Carroll Hincks. 
We know he would not have wished to alter 
its direction one iota. And we know its 
place will not soon be filled. 

So, colleagues and friends of Judge Hincks, 
may I suggest, in the purple shadows of 
these days and in his memory: “For you 
whom we have loved long since, and lost 
awhile, the words shall be ‘Hail and fare- 
well.“ For in his company there is no 
parting. 

Chief Judge LUMBARD, Judge Timbers has 
said that Judge Hincks was on the district 
court for 22 years. He was really on the dis- 
trict court for his entire judicial career be- 
cause, even as a circuit judge, he spent most 
of his time in New Haven. His chambers 
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were here. He was constantly in conference 
and serving as counsel to the judges of the 
court, and indeed he frequently sat in the 
district court on short notice and was truly 
a district judge during all that time. 

No one knows of this part of his career 
better than the judge who joined him on 
the court in 1941. 

You may remember that there was a period 
of something over 2 years when Judge Hincks 
was the only district judge in the district, 
Finally, the political winds had died down 
sufficiently, and by commission of President 
Roosevelt, our colleague, Judge Smith, joined 
him on the district court. And we now rec- 
ognize U.S. Circuit Judge Joseph Smith. 

Judge SMITH. Chief Judge Lumbard, Chief 
Justice King, Mrs. Hincks, fellow judges, 
ladies and gentlemen, Carroll Clark Hincks 
held court and carried on his work in this 
courthouse from the time of his entry into 
service in the U.S. district court for this dis- 
trict in 1931. And as Judge Lumbard has 
said, he continued to sit here as well as to 
carry on much of his study and writing in 
his chambers upstairs, from the time when 
he was promoted to the court of appeals in 
1953. So it is particularly appropriate that 
we meet here today in joint session of the 
courts in his memory. 

Judge Hincks came to the bench in 1931 
from an active practice, first in New Haven 
following his graduation from the Yale 
School of Law in 1914, and later at Water- 
bury. Some of his former partners are here 
today. His practice was interrupted by his 
service as an officer in the field artillery at 
the time of the border incidents in 1916 and 
in France in the First World War. When I 
started in practice it was in an office across 
the hall from Judge Hincks in Waterbury, 
and it was later my great privilege to serve 
with him on the district court from 1941 
until his appointment to the court of ap- 
peals in 1953. 

He carried always more than his share 
of the court’s work. His judicial tasks were 
many in this busy district and circuit, in- 
volving as they did the successful 14-year 
reorganization of the New Haven Railroad, 
carried on wholly under his supervision, 
many patent, tax, and corporate litigations, 

trials under prohibition, Hatch 
Act, Selective Service and other peace and 
wartime measures, and the whole range of 
diversity and Federal cases. The variety 
and the challenge appealed to Carroll Hincks, 
He would sometimes ask the clerk “and what 
have counsel arranged for our entertainment 
today?” He looked forward to constantly 
new and different problems and to the satis- 
faction of working out their solutions. 

The great confidence which his colleagues 
reposed in him led to added burdens which 
he cheerfully accepted, assignments on com- 
mittees of the judicial conference and for 
trial of difficult and important cases outside 
his own district such as the Johnson case 
assigned to him in 1946 in the third circuit. 
When Judge Hincks’ illness required reas- 
signment of the Johnson case, Judge Hand 
wrote, “I cannot think of any judge whom 
I value more than Carroll Hincks * * *. 
Not only must he have absolute quite for a 
substantial period; but no such strain will 
be permissible as the Johnson case will in- 
volve. He must not subject himself to such 
things in the future.” And yet Judge Hincks 
was promptly back at work and 6 years later 
we found Judge Hincks taking on the Sacher 
disbarment case in the southern district, 
which involved the hard decision on disbar- 
ment as well as the review of the entire 
record of the long Smith Act case, United 
States v. Dennis. 

The machinery of justice as well as the 
area of judging was important to him. Al- 
ways considerate of counsel, and prompt in 
meeting assignments, he constantly sought 
with the cooperation of the bar to improve 
methods of assignment to eliminate waste of 
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time of court and counsel. He greatly re- 
duced the number of referees in bankruptcy 
and U.S. Commissioners in the district so 
that the proficiency of those remaining might 
be improved. He welcomed the tools pro- 
vided by the 1938 Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure. He made full use of pretrial for the 
sharpening and limiting of issues and en- 
couraged full discovery. In a long series of 
careful decisions ranging from Lewis v. 
United Air Lines Transport on the breadth of 
discovery in 1939 to Perlman & Feldman in 
1953, he gave the rules practical and pur- 
poseful application toward their goal of just, 
speedy, and inexpensive determination of 
every action. 

Judge Hincks deeply felt the heavy re- 
sponsibility of sentencing in criminal cases 
and the inadequacy of the existing procedure. 
One of his first assignments he used to tell 
us about was to a criminal term in the 
northern district of New York, where he was 
faced with a courtroom full of prohibition 
violators who had pleaded guilty. He re- 
ceived very little help from the prosecutors’ 
statements or the pleas of defense counsel. 
The defendants themselves were silent and 
expressionless even when sentence was pro- 
nounced, Eventually the judge found some 
measure of the local idea, as to the compara- 
tive severity of the sentences being imposed, 
by watching not the man being sentenced, 
but those awaiting their turns. He was 
amused by this but also convinced that some 
improvement in sentencing practices could 
be made and should be. And he worked 
unceasingly, individually, and through com- 
mittees of the judicial conference on which 
he served, to provide information and assist- 
ance to the sentencing judges and to im- 
prove the judges’ choices of forms of sen- 
tence best suited to the individual offender. 
The Youth Corrections Act and the Indeter- 
minate Sentence Act reflected views which he 
had long and vigorously advocated. Before 
the wartime shortage of doctors curtailed the 
program, he arranged with the university for 
psychiatric study of all convicted of serious 
offenses, whether or not there was surface 
indication of mental illness. He had great 
faith in the value of probation when the sen- 
tencing judge had sufficient information to 
make an intelligent choice, and enough com- 
petent officers were provided to carry out its 
purposes.. To his care and concern and his 
willingness to make full use of probation, 
many men owe their rehabilitation. 

Even a limited familiarity with his opin- 
ions in the district court, and his majority 
and dissenting opinions in the Court of Ap- 
peals acquaints us with the broad fields in 
which he worked and illustrates his inde- 
pendence of spirit, his insistence on thorough 
analysis and development of thought, and 
his clarity of expression in all fields of the 
law. In the criminal field we find always 
a steadfast insistence on adherence to the 
rules of law and of evidence which pro- 
tect the right of the individual. He was 
truly a judge in the tradition of Learned 
Hand, wary of any possibility of injection of 
personal preferences into his decisions, test- 
ing, examining and reexamining his con- 
cepts, in his humility reminding himself 
that certainty is not easily come by. Yet 
he had the toughness of mind necessary to 
the judicial task, to hammer out the even- 
tual decision with what came to be recog- 
nized as his customary care and thorough- 
ness, and when sitting with others to de- 
fend his conclusion forcefully in conference 
with his colleagues on the case. His college 
classmates had termed him one of the most 
articulate and least talkative among them, 
and so his colleagues on the bench found 
him. 

Judge Hinck's law clerks and all his court 
personnel were devoted to him. It was typi- 
cal of the judge that when Judge Hand first 
notified us that law clerks were available to 
the district judges and urged us to employ 
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them, Judge Hincks’ first concern was 
whether such work in the district court 
would be worthwhile to those appointed as 
law clerks, and we tried it out by sharing a 
clerk for each of the first few years. I know 
that all who served Judge Hincks had a 
most pleasant and rewarding year, and we 
soon found that the law clerks were most 
valuable to us. 

Carroll Hincks had a most delightful sense 
of humor, and enjoyed telling of incidents 
where his own questions to witnesses 
brought unexpected and sometimes hilarious 
replies. 

Judge MacDonald has spoken of Carroll 
Hincks’ untiring service to his university 
and his community, his part in the building 
of the Yale Bowl for football and his later 
use of it for the concerts to enrich the lives 
of many, of the love which he shared with 
Mrs. Hincks for the outdoors, and their home 
in Cheshire. 

To him the law was a challenge to service. 
To it he gave his fealty, as he gave his devo- 
tion to Mrs. Hincks, his country, his univer- 
sity, and his community. To all he gave the 
last full measure of his being, not only with 
willingness but enthusiasm and enjoyment, 
and if there was sometimes loneliness in the 
judicial task, the knowledge of great chal- 
— 11 well met brought enduring satisfac- 

on. 

We miss Carroll Hincks greatly, both as 
colleague and companion. Each of us, his 
community, and the courts in which he 
served are the better for his work and for 
his having been with us during his long, 
faithful, and fruitful service. With Mrs. 
Hincks, we miss him greatly, as I have said, 
both as judge and as one of the warmest and 
finest persons that we have ever known. 

Chief Judge Lumparp. There is one among 
us whose judicial service covers even a 
larger span of time than in the period since 
1931 and who is privileged to speak to us 
about him from that vantage point—our 
distinguished and beloved senior judge, 
Thomas W. Swan. 

Judge Swan. May it please the court, ladies 
and gentlemen and assembled friends of 
Judge and Mrs. Hincks, in April 1959 this 
court held an extraordinary session to pay 
tribute to Judge Learned Hand for his com- 
pletion of 50 years of consecutive service as 
a Federal judge. On that occasion Judge 
Hincks was called upon to respond from the 
bench. He did so by telling the following 
story: 

“Not long ago I heard of a parent, a father, 
who was anxious to teach his 6-year-old son 
some geography. So he tore a map of the 
world from a magazine, cut it into little 
pieces, and handed the little pieces over to 
the boy to put together. 

“The boy did it so quickly that his father 
was curious and asked him how he did it. 

“He replied, ‘Well, I noticed on the back of 
the page torn there was a picture of a boy, 
and I figured if I could put the boy together 
the world would come out all right.’” 
[Laughter.] 

It is not often that a judge can disclose 
in a written opinion a sense of wit. In 
speaking he may do so, as Judge Hincks did. 
Mrs. Hincks is also witty. The ability of a 
married couple to laugh together over jokes 
and incidents in their own lives, I am con- 
fident from personal experience, gives assur- 
ance of a congenial marriage. And this, I 
think, is one of the reasons for the many 
happy years that Judge and Mrs. Hincks 
spent together after their marriage in 1926. 

As you know, Judge Hincks was appointed 
to this court in 1953. By learning, experi- 
ence, and character he was perfectly fitted 
for the Appellate bench. Of the great judges 
I have known during 37 years as a member 
of this court, Judge Hincks was one of the 
best. His opinion was ideal in form. This 
usually meant that they were long because 
he was meticulous to state the facts care- 
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fully. This was followed by a statement of 
contentions of the respective parties, then 
by a statement of the legal principles in- 
volved in the decision which was to be made, 
and an analysis of the applicable authori- 
ties. His opinions show complete personal 
detachment, and like another great judge, 
Augustus N. Hand, they are tempered by 
commonsense, Neither he nor Gus Hand 
would ever carry logic to the extreme of 
absurdity. j 

Carroll Hincks was not only a great judge, 
he was also a great citizen, interested and 
helpful in many civic projects, many of 
which have already been spoken of. Follow- 
ing his death a New Haven newspaper pub- 
lished an editorial which expresses admirably 
what we all feel. A small portion of it I will 
read: 

After speaking of Judge Hincks as a judge, 
it said: 

“Accordingly Carroll Hincks was a re- 
spected man and a loved man, 

“These things, of course, will stand among 
the monuments to his memory. But, in 
passing, he leaves other and more visible 
monuments. The Yale Bowl, Mory’s, the 
New Haven Symphony, the summer pop con- 
certs from their famed Carroll ©. Hincks 
Shell. His clubs, his family, his church. 
All of these things serve to remind us, now 
and for many days to come, that Judge Car- 
roll C. Hincks, walked among us, He walked 
with steady and forward-striding step. All 
of us are better for the fact that he did so.” 

Chief Judge Lumparp. We had set the date 
for this special session having in mind that 
it would be a time when Mr. Justice Harlan, 
our circuit justice, could be here to express 
his very high regard for Judge Hincks. And 
as things have turned out, an illness in the 
family has made it impossible for him to be 
here. And I shall therefore ask our junior 
senior judge, Harold Medina, to read the re- 
marks which Judge Harlan so much wished 
to deliver to you himself, and to add a few 
words of his own. 

Judge Meprna. I shall read from Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan’s statement: 

“I greatly regret not to be able to be here 
today in more than spirit. But I am grate- 
ful to Chief Judge Lumbard for affording me 
the opportunity to contribute these brief re- 
marks to the memory of a very great man. 

“Judge Hincks will always occupy a special 
place in my experience and affections. He 
and I came to the court of appeals almost 
literally at the same time, although as fate 
would have it Judge Hincks had been on the 
district court bench for many years, while I 
came straight from the bar. 

“Judge Hincks was a tower of strength to a 
newcomer on the bench, and I shall never 
cease to be grateful for the example he set. 
The qualities which I later found and ad- 
mired in him as a colleague were partly re- 
vealed even before I really came to know him 
by an episode at the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee hearings on our respective nomi- 
nations, 

“As sometimes happens on such occasions, 
an unexpected witness showed up in con- 
nection with the nomination of Judge Hincks, 
in the person of a woman who evidently felt 
that she had been ‘done wrong’ in a bank- 
ruptey matter by a referee in the District 
Court for Connecticut. Her grievances were 
aired to the point where even the colorful 
chairman of the subcommittee became rest- 
less. In a final effort to end the witness’ 
presentation without ruffling her, the chair- 
man sought to enlist Judge Hincks’ coopera- 
tion, substantially in the following manner: 
‘I am sure, Madam, that Judge Hincks, who 
has been carefully listening to your testi- 
mony, will investigate your complaints upon 
returning to Connecticut; won’t you, Judge 
Hincks?’ Judge Hincks (in a courteous but 
firm tone of voice) : ‘Senator, I have of course 
listened to this lady's testimony but I will 
not investigate her complaints for it so hap- 
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pens that I know all about this referee; I 
looked into his qualifications thoroughly be- 
fore he was appointed, and I consider him 
one of the best referees in the bankruptcy 
system.’ The chairman then, faute de mieux, 
took matters into his own hands by declaring 
@ luncheon recess. 

“Carroll Hincks was a noble figure both on 
and off the bench. He possessed in full 
measure the attributes which constitute the 
essential chemistry of a Judge: ability, cour- 
age, industry, courtesy, humility, and, above 
all, intellectual and moral integrity. He 
never flinched from facing the most difficult 
issues forthrightly, and deciding them on the 
basis of what he conceived to be truth and 
sound legal principle. He contributed 
mightily to the Second Circuit, and has left 
a rich and enduring heritage of judicial per- 
formance to those of us who remain. May 
the Federal judiciary rear more judges like 
Carroll C. Hincks.” 

And that is signed “John M. Harlan.” 

Now, Mr. Chief Judge, Mrs. Hincks, fel- 
low members of the judiciary, and friends 
and admirers of Judge Hincks, and his family, 
I am very, very appreciative of the op- 
portunity to add a word or two on my own 
account here. And before I make my little 
statement I want to say how deeply moved 
I have been by what has been said here today, 
especially what has been said by Judge 
Smith; and to have you all, and Mrs. Hincks 
in particular, feel how wholeheartedly I 
agree with all that has been said, and how 
deeply moved I have been while listening. 

Now, as some of those here today are aware, 
Horace is my favorite poet. And I have 
chosen, as the theme of what I wish to say 
about Carroll Hincks, the first line of one 
of Horace's most famous poems, “Integer 
vitae scelerisque purus.” With his match- 
less artistry Horace has compressed into these 
four words the essence of what we call 
character—purity of heart, steadfastness of 
will, absolute integrity and much more. 

With his love of music and young people, 
and particularly those connected with his 
beloved Yale, how it must have thrilled Car- 
roll Hincks again and again to hear the boys 
and girls of the glee clubs sing the lovely 
chant based on Horace's lyrics. 

You know how it went. 

(Judge Medina then sang without ac- 
companiment the first verse of “Integer 
Vitae“ —the words and music [not printed 
in the Recorp] of which appear on the next 
page—as follows:) 


“Integer vitae scelerisque purus, 
Non eget Mauris jaculis, nec arcu, 
Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra.” 


Judge Meprna (continuing), You remem- 
ber that. You know—you know the human- 
ist knows the answers to life’s mysteries— 
love and happiness and good will. 

Well, I hadn’t intended, really, to sing 
that first stanza. But you know, when some- 
thing comes from within and your heart 
speaks to you, it is never wrong to answer, 
I think. 

When I saw the Old Chief Learned Hand, 
and Gus Hand, and the distinguished group 
working with them, supporting Carroll 
Hincks for our court, I knew the sort of 
man he must be. What a joy it was to work 
with him. He looked like a judge and he 
acted like a judge. He had the background, 
the scholarship and the temperament of a 
judge. He was a dedicated public servant 
and he devoted a large part of his life to 
maintaining the dignity and prestige of the 
District Court for the District of Connecti- 
cut and to maintaining the dignity and 
prestige of the Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, His courtly ways, his un- 
failing courtesy and thoughtfulness of 
others, gave him an unforgettable place close 
to the hearts of us all. Not demonstrative 
and sometimes almost shy, he had a warm 
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and affectionate nature that all who were 
close to him knew so well. 

He was a wonderful team worker on our 
court. His memoranda distributed to the 
other members of the panel before our con- 
ference were never shallow or perfunctory. 
They always revealed some significant inter- 
pretation of the cases cited in the briefs or 
some new and helpful point of view to be 
used by whoever it was to whom the writing 
of an opinion in a particular case was 
assigned. 

He wanted to help. It never bothered him 
that somebody took some of these good 
things out of his memoranda. That’s what 
he put them in there for, That was the 
way he worked on the team. 

He hardly ever returned a concurrence 
tab without suggestions for improvement or 
clarification. Indeed, in one case he got me 
to clarify my opinion to such an extent that 
the lack of clarification in the trial judge's 
instructions to the jury was all too clear 
and we got reversed by the Supreme Court. 

In the good old days once in a while some 
intrepid soul would suggest to the Old Chief, 
Learned Hand, some changes in style or ex- 
pression, and once or twice in matters of 
grammar or syntax. I can’t imagine it but 
they did. He rebuffed them all. And if I 
told you literally what I have seen him do on 
one or two occasions with such suggestions, 
you would recognize him all right. 

But when a suggestion came from Carroll 
Hincks, the Old Chief was as meek as a lamb, 
He would sit right down there, get his pen 
out, and make the change. He didn't care, 
no matter what it was. I don't really re- 
member Carroll Hincks suggesting any 
changes in grammar or syntax, but he might 
have and he might have been right. But 
anyway, coming from him it was different. 

Now we all know Learned Hand. And we 
know what Learned Hand thought of Carroll 
Hincks. And, oh,my! What precious mem- 
ories I have of being with them! 

There is another thing I didn’t have down 
here that occurred to me. There was one 
word that Carroll Hincks thoroughly dis- 
liked. He had been so long a district judge 
that the word reverse“ he shunned that 
word. He would write an opinion that 
would come out “Judgment below vacated,” 
“modified,” or “case remanded.” But that 
word “reversed” (laughter), he just didn’t 
we, that word, That was all there was to 

Once in a while, if he was particularly 
outraged over what the Judge below had 
done, he would put it in. But he never liked 
it. And the ingenious ways that he got 
around it were very interesting. 

He was not quick to make up his mind, 
but once he did he was as solid as the Rock 
of Gibraltar. No vacillating or jumping 
from one side to the other for him. When 
he took his stand, you knew that was the 
way he was going to keep on standing until 
Kingdom come. 

He added greatness to a great court and 
was admired, respected and beloved by all. 

Chief Judge Lumparp. I am sure we are all 
grateful for these fine and moving tributes 
which have so well expressed the feelings of 
all of us. We are grateful, too, for those of 
you who have come to join us. I note that 
Judge Gibson has come here from Vermont 
and Assistant Attorney General Dolan from 
Washington. We are very gratified that we 
should be joined in this tribute to one who 
after all was a Connecticut judge just as he 
was a Federal judge, by the presence here 
of the chief justice of Connecticut and so 
many members of the State bench, 

We shall have with us always the memory 
of Carroll Hincks as the district judge patient 
and courteous, as the circuit judge wise and 
considerate in counsel, as the man who, to 
all who knew him, was a man for all seasons. 

This session of the court having accom- 
plished its purpose, we now stand in adjourn- 
ment and the crier will so announce. 
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Bailiff Ort. Oyez, oyez, oyez. The Honor- 
able U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, and the Honorable U.S. District Court 
for the District of Connecticut, now stand ad- 
journed. 


COURT REPORTER’s TRANSCRIPT CERTIFICATE 


United States of America, District of Con- 
necticut, ss.: 

I hereby certify that the attached tran- 
script is a true and correct transcript of notes 
taken by me to record all proceedings held 
ata joint session of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, and the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Connecticut, held 
in memory of Hon. Carroll C. Hincks, on 
Monday, December 21, 1964, at 2 p.m., at the 
U.S. Courthouse, second floor courtroom, 
New Haven, Conn., Hon. J. Edward Lumbard, 
chief judge, U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, presiding. 

AUSTIN M. PHELPS, 
Official Court Reporter. 
JANUARY 11, 1965. 


THE MESS IN VIETNAM—VII 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
swiftly escalating events in Vietnam pose 
for the people of the United States the 
fundamental question of whether a great 
nation—a nation economically and mili- 
tarily the most powerful in the history 
of the world—can admit publicly that 
its position in South Vietnam has de- 
teriorated to the point of nullifying its 
original objectives, and that it now seeks 
to bring peace to the area, through tak- 
ing the issues to the conference table, 
as requested by friendly nations and by 
a growing and very substantial segment 
of American public opinion, 

That is the issue confronting the peo- 
ple of the United States today. 

In my opinion, the United States is 
economically, militarily, and morally 
strong enough to take such a position. 

It is a course of action which I have 
been advocating for a year, now—a year 
which has seen our position in South 
Vietnam steadily deteriorate, while the 
war is steadily escalating, and is, in- 
deed, becoming the “wider war” which 
President Johnson has stated we do not 
seek. 

My mail is running more than 100 to 1 
in favor of my stand that we should 
take the issues in Vietnam to the con- 
ference table. 

Typical of the letters received is one 
from Dr. Jerome D. Frank, the eminent 
nationally and internationally known 
psychiatrist, who states the issue as fol- 
lows: 

It seems to me that the chief problem to- 
day is how to persuade the United States 
to admit that it has made a mistake, so 
that we can cut our losses and wage the 
battle for freedom and human worth more 
successfully. In individuals the ability to 
admit an error is a sign of moral courage, 
maturity and true strength. Surely if a 
nation in the world were secure and power- 
ful enough to admit error, it is the United 
States, 


I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Frank's letter to me, together with his 
attached analysis of the situation in 
Vietnam, be printed in the Recorp in 
full at the conclusion of my remarks, 
together with a biographical sketch of 
Dr. Frank, taken from Who's Who,” 
which reveals his eminent qualifications. 
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There being no objection, the letter, 
the analysis, and the biographical sketch 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL, 
Baltimore, Må., March 3, 1965. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: This is to con- 
gratulate you on your courageous stand with 
respect to South Vietnam. 

It seems to me that the chief problem to- 
day is how to persuade the United States to 
admit that it has made a mistake, so that 
we can cut our losses and wage the battle 
for freedom and human worth more success- 
fully. In individuals the ability to admit 
an error is a sign of moral courage, maturity 
and true strength. Surely if any nation in 
the world were secure and powerful enough 
to admit error, it is the United States. It is 
only highly respected persons like yourself 
who might be able to get this message across. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing a state- 
ment on Vietnam which you may find of 
interest. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
JEROME D. Frank, M.D. 


STATEMENT ON SOUTH VIETNAM 


The war in southeast Asia seems to be de- 
generating into a battle of wills, centering 
on our military presence in South Vietnam. 
The Vietcong are determined to drive us out 
and we are determined to stay, so that the 
national prestige of both sides is involved. 

Once a conflict assumes this form, two 
great dangers arise. One is that long-term 
goals will be lost sight of. The other is that 
the conflict will escalate to a disaster. In 
battles of will, the conflict becomes polarized 
and the issues oversimplified. For example, 
the State Department white paper no longer 
recognizes the agonizing complexities of the 
situation, nor admits any flaws in our policy 
toward South Vietnam. This despite the 
facts that, though possessing overwhelming 
superiority in manpower and equipment, the 
South Vietnamese have steadily lost ground 
to the Vietcong, that most of the recent re- 
cruits to the Vietcong are South Vietnamese, 
and that the Buddhists want the United 
States to withdraw its forces. The struggle 
is presented as simply the effort to repel in- 
filtration by the North Vietnamese. We are 
told that our withdrawal would lead auto- 
matically to Chinese domination of all south 
Asia, ignoring the deep-seated fear of China 
by all nations that border on her. It is also 
claimed that thousands of our South Viet- 
namese supporters would be massacred, as if 
there were no way of arranging for their pro- 
tection after our withdrawal. 

Further evidence for polarization of the 
conflict is that the question of whether or 
not we can maintain our military forces in 
South Vietnam has come to overshadow 
everything else. 

We probably have the power to keep our 
troops in South Vietnam at the cost of in- 
flicting vast destruction and misery on its 
inhabitants and those of neighboring coun- 
tries including noncombatants. It would 
be hard to maintain that such a policy wins 
friends for us or defends freedom. On the 
contrary, it strengthens the false image of 
Americans as ruthless white imperilalists— 
probably the most effective of all propaganda 
weapons used by the Communist Chinese. 
We are increasing the distrust and fear of 
the white race among all the nonwhite races 
of the world and thereby making new con- 
verts of communism. 

The danger of escalation to a disastrous 
level arises because each side feels impelled 
to respond to a blow from the other with a 
counterblow. This leads to a steady increase 
of emotional tension. That emotion inter- 
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feres with judgment has been demonstrated 
by the disastrous mistakes in almost all wars 
made by military commanders when under 
great stress. When combatants are emotion- 
ally aroused, furthermore, they tend to rely 
more and more on naked violence. Any con- 
ciliatory move by one side is interpreted by 
both as a sign of weakening of its will and 
purpose. Those who suggest negotiating in- 
stead of fighting are accused of cowardice, 
and of undermining their side’s will to resist. 
In the past, the risk of progressive escalation 
under these circumstances was tolerable be- 
cause the limited destructive power of weap- 
onry prevented too great damage. Today, 
when escalation could eventually involve the 
use of civilization-destroying nuclear weap- 
ons, the risk becomes intolerable. 

The struggle with communism is essen- 
tially an ideological one. We are engaged 
in a worldwide effort to defend and promote 
a social philosophy of freedom and individual 
dignity and a political system based on con- 
sent. This is a battle for men’s minds and 
hearts. It is most successfully waged by 
propaganda and by promoting education and 
economic prosperity under conditions of 
peace. 

The sparing use of limited, carefully 
focused violence and intimidation may per- 
haps be necessary occasionally to check our 
opponents. On a large scale, however, vio- 
lence negates the very values we are trying 
to promote. 

Ideological wars have almost always ended 
indecisively after inflicting enormous misery 
on all involved. Apparently the lesson that 
one cannot change men’s thoughts by vio- 
lence is never learned. There is every reason 
to think that the current ideological war, like 
most previous ones, cannot be conclusively 
won by either side, but it carries the new 
danger that it may end with the destruction 
of all societies involved. 

Sometimes it is necessary to admit error. 
In view of the demonstrated failure of our 
policy in South Vietnam, a strategic accept- 
ance of a short-term setback, in order the 
better to promote our long-term objectives, 
should be seriously considered. This might 
require an open admission that our policy 
needs modification. In an individual, the 
ability to admit error is viewed as a sign of 
moral courage and of self-confidence, matu- 
rity, and strength. If any nation in the 
world’s history is secure and powerful 
enough to do this, it should be the United 
States. 

Insistence on maintaining an untenable 
Position weakens the chances of achieving 
our long-term goals and steadily increases 
the likelihood of a major disaster. If we 
can find the courage to admit that this 
round has been a bad one for us, and seek 
to arrange for a military withdrawal, re- 
quiring only that the physical safety of per- 
sons loyal to us in South Vietnam be safe- 
guarded, we could put ourselves in a much 
better position to win the ultimate victory 
for freedom and human dignity. 

JEROME D. FRANK, M.D. 


WO's WHO” BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Frank, Jerome David; psychiatrist, educa- 
tor, born New York City, May 30, 1909; son of 
Jerome W. and Bess (Rosebaum) fm; A.B. 
summa cum laude Harvard 1930; A.M. 1932; 
Ph. D. in psychology 1934; M.D. cum laude 
1939; married Elizabeth Kleeman, January 
4, 1948; children, Deborah, David, Julia, 
Emily; instructor psychiatry Johns Hopkins 
Medical School 1942-46; research associate 
group psychotherapy research project VA, 
1946-49; instructor Washington School Psy- 
chiatry 1947-49; clinical associate professor 
Howard University, 1948-49; faculty Johns 
Hopkins Medical School 1949-; professor of 
psychiatry 1959; psychiatrist in charge of 
psychiatry outpatient department Johns 
Hopkins Hospital 1951-61; director of clini- 
cal service Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic 
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1961-; acting chief, department of psychiatry 
1960, 1961, 1962; advisory board of Patuxent 
Institute, 1954-; member Advisory Commis- 
sions National Institute of Mental Health, 
1951-55, 1957-58, 1959-61; Advance Commit- 
tee Psychiatry and Neurology Service, De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery, VA Cen- 
tral Office, 1960-; board of directors Metro- 
politan Baltimore Association of Mental 
Health, 1952; national sponsor National Com- 
mittee SANE Nuclear Policy; member Na- 
tional Advance Council Student Peace Union, 
fellow Center Advanced Study Behavioral 
Sciences, Palo Alto, Calif., 1958-59; served to 
major, U.S. Army, 1943-46; fellow, American 
Psychiatry Association, American Psychology 
Association, Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues (member council 
1962—); American Group Psychotherapy As- 
sociation; member, American Psychopatho- 
logical Association (president 1963); Group 
Advancement Psychiatry, AMA; American 
Association University Professors; Phi Beta 
Kappa; Sigma Chi; Alpha Omega Alpha. Au- 
thor: “Persuasion and Healing: A Compara- 
tive Study of Psychotherapy,” 1961 (with 
Florence Powdermaker); group, Psycho- 
therapy: Studies in Methodology of Research 
and Therapy,” 1953; also articles. Home: 603 
West University Parkway, Baltimore 10; of- 
fice: Phipps Clinic, Johns Hopkins, Balti- 
more, Md. 


RESOLUTION OF TEXAS HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a resolution overwhelmingly 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Texas and ask that it be 
printed in full in the RECORD. 

This is a resolution deploring recent 
decrees of the U.S. Department of Labor 
which confounded the intent of Congress 
and set a prohibitively high minimum 
wage rate for untrained volunteers under 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 

I fully agree with the Texas House in 
its call for return to congressional intent 
in this matter and I join in its com- 
mendation of the position of the Gov- 
ernor of Texas on this arbitrary ruling 
that endangers widespread and effective 
operation of antipoverty programs. 

Mr, President, the Senate has available 
for its consideration a bill that would 
apply the prevailing-wage concept to the 
Economic Opportunity Act. I intro- 
duced this bill last week as S. 1382, and 
it is at the desk until the close of busi- 
ness Thursday, March 11, for the con- 
sideration of possible cosponsors. 

I commend to the attention of those 
Senators concerned about this problem 
the resolution passed by the Texas House, 
and, in order that a full explanation of 
this situation may be readily available, 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the text of S. 1382, a companion 
measure, S. 1383, and my remarks upon 
introduction of those bills on March 4 be 
reproduced at this point in today’s 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion, remarks, and bills were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House STATE RESOLUTION 120 

“Whereas one of the most important and 
promising features of the National Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 in the President’s 
war on poverty was the creation of the work 
training program known as the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps; and 

“Whereas this program was established by 
the Congress as an effort to place deserv- 
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ing high school students in gainful part- 
time employment to prevent drop outs due to 
hardship; and 

“Whereas it was stipulated in the act that 
these young people would be paid wages ‘ap- 
propriate and reasonable in the light of such 
factors as the type of work performed, geo- 
graphical region and proficiency of-employ- 
ee’; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Labor Department, by 
regulation issued on October 2, 1964, recom- 
mended to local school districts that ‘enrollee 
wages should be a little below the prevail- 
ing entry rates for inexperienced workers in 
similar occupations,’ and on this basis 23 
Texas school districts filed applications under 
the program; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Labor Department, con- 
trary to the intent of the act and its own 
October 2 directive, has now ruled that un- 
skilled high school students must be paid 
$1.25 per hour, the Federal minimum wage, 
regardless of the prevailing wage in the com- 
munity or wages paid adult workers perform- 
ing the same duties; and 

“Whereas spokesmen for the Labor Depart- 
ment in the press February 24 attempted to 
label Gov. John Connally as a roadblock to 
this program, when in truth the Labor De- 
partment itself changed the rules of the 
game after it was in progress and the Gover- 
nor intends only to protect the school dis- 
tricts of this State which will finance 50 
percent of this program beginning in 1966; 
and 

“Whereas Governor Connally has an- 
nounced that he will do everything possible 
to implement this program for the needy 
youth of Texas despite this arbitrary ruling 
which endangers its success: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the house of representa- 
tives deplores this unwarranted action by 
the Labor Department and urges that the in- 
tent of Congress be restored in the admin- 
istration of this program; and be it further 

“Resolved, however, That this resolution 
shall in no way be considered either an in- 
sult to President Lyndon B. Johnson or a 
statement of opposition to the President’s 
war on poverty; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That the house of representa- 
tives, 59th legislature, commends Governor 
Connally for his position that the program 
should be used for the benefit of needy high 
school students rather than to further the 
social and political aims of any person or 
organization which seeks to misuse the 
program or to alter its true purpose; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Secretary of Labor and all 
Members of the Texas congressional delega- 
tion. 

“BEN BARNES, 
“Speaker of the House.” 

I hereby certify that House State Resolu- 
tion 120 was adopted, as amended, by the 
house on February 25, 1965, by the following 
vote: yeas 116, nays 15. 

DOROTHY HOLLMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
AMENDMENTS OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 
or 1964, WITH RESPECT TO WAGES PAID FOR 

CERTAIN TYPES OF WORK AND CERTAIN Po- 

LITICAL ACTIVITIES 

Mr. Tower, Mr. President, I introduce an 
amendment designed to remove all chance 
for any Federal poverty volunteers to be 
utilized either on purpose or by accident for 
partisan political activity. 

And, I also offer a legislative suggestion for 
solving the critical minimum-wage situation 
which has troubled local areas during early 
implementation of the Federal programs. 

The partisan politics amendment can be 
explained very quickly. It develops from an 
already proposed program under which 
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VISTA volunteers would be used in voter 
registration efforts. 

No one conceived during last year’s debate 
that poverty workers might be used in such 
political activities. It was never mentioned 
by either proponents or opponents of the 
bill, and that is a little strange, because, upon 
second thought, it seems quite obvious that 
voter registration is an area in which valu- 
able work might well be done. 

But, there are obvious and serious dangers 
in having a federally financed program oper- 
ating in a way that could influence election 
outcomes on both Federal, State, and local 
levels, And, of course, if voter registration 
efforts were so organized as to benefit one 
party or interest group to the disadvantage 
of another, a grave situation would develop. 

Therefore, rather than have the VISTA 
program tied up in partisan politics and pos- 
sibly discredited with a resulting total loss 
of funds already invested, I offer an amend- 
ment providing that “no workers under the 
antipoverty law may take part in voter regis- 
tration or any other politically oriented activ- 
ity unless local officials of both major politi- 
cal parties have approved the planned project 
and Members of Congress from the concerned 
State and its Governor have been notified.” 

I believe this amendment will preserve the 
nonpartisan, nondiscriminatory basis of the 
poverty program, a basis which everyone has 
assumed was intended. My amendment will 
merely serve to emphasize that this is a pro- 
gram open to all Americans and for the bene- 
fit of all Americans and one that will not 
intentionally or inadvertently favor one 
American over another. 

There is one other area in which clarifica- 
tion of last year’s Economic Opportunities 
Act is hastily needed. This involves mini- 
mum wage regulations that already have 
operated to curtail the number of enrollees 
who can benefit from the program. 

This minimum wage storm blew up rather 
quickly because of a belated policy reversal 
in which the Labor Department apparently 
has attempted to reinterpret the intent of 
Congress as expressed in the law. 

The law clearly states that pay for Na- 
tional Youth Corps enrollees will be—and I 
quote the law: “appropriate and reasonable 
in the light of such factors as the type of 
work performed, geographical region, and 
proficiency of the employee.” 

That, Congress thought, was clear enough. 
In fact, the poverty planners subsequently 
published several guidelines for local groups, 
stating—and again I quote: “In general, en- 
rollee wages should be a little below the pre- 
vailing entry rates for inexperienced workers 
in similar occupations.” 

Local planning went ahead on this rather 
reasonable basis. Temporary work for the 
enrollees was projected in community sery- 
ice enterprises, such as hospitals, libraries, 
and playgrounds. This is completely in line 
with the intent of the act that the boys and 
girls, largely untrained for any sort of job, 
were to receive token wages, since they could 
not qualify for regular pay rates. 

But all this was reinterpreted when the 
Department of Labor decreed, at the urging 
of national labor organizations, that all pov- 
erty law workers must be paid a national 
minimum wage of 81.25 an hour. 

Programs planned in Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Florida, Virginia, and other places were 
quickly scrapped or delayed because in most 
areas of this Nation full-time workers in such 
community services do not receive that high 
a wage. 

A school superintendent in Paducah 
summed up the situation, saying: 

“Since the salary of many of our cus- 
todians, cafeteria workers, and school secre- 
taries—who would be responsible for super- 
vising work of enrollees—is slightly less or 
not much more than $1.25 per hour, it would 
be impossible for us to accept this enrollee 
wage scale. 
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“The sense of values of enrollees would be 
distorted,” the Kentuckian says, since pre- 
valling wage rates in the area for the type of 
work are much lower, and this “something- 
for-nothing” philosophy would give the pro- 
gram a blackeye similar to past madework 
welfare schemes.” 

Thus, by misinterpreting congressional in- 
tent and the letter of the law, Federal poverty 
administrators have initiated a situation that 
ean have very disturbing effects upon the 
entire employment condition of affected areas. 

My amendment would operate to save many 
of the enrollee positions now being lost. It 
would provide that no enrollee wages could 
be at a rate greater than the prevailing rate 
for similar work in the affected area. Such 
prevailing-wage regulations are in effect for 
other Federal programs, and the principle 
certainly should apply here. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of my amendments be printed 
at this point in my remarks, and that they 
lie at the desk for 1 week for consideration 
by possible cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills will be 
received and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bills will be printed 
in the Rrecorp and held at the desk, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Texas. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Tower, were 
received, read twice by their titles, referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“S, 1382 


“A bill to amend the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 with respect to wages paid for 
certain types of work pursuant to such Act 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 is 
amended by inserting after section 609 a new 
section as follows: 


“WAGE LIMITATION 


“Sec. 610. (a) No enrollee or part-time 
student employee in any youth program pur- 
suant to title I, person receiving work train- 
ing pursuant to title V or any other person 
receiving training in a program pursuant to 
or assisted under this Act, or any volunteer 
pursuant to section 603, shall be paid wages 
for work performed as part of a program pur- 
suant to or assisted under this Act in excess 
of the prevailing wage, as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor, for such work in the 
District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, or any territory or possession, 
or in the city, town, village, or other civil 
subdivision of any other State, wherever such 
work is performed. 

„b) The provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act shall apply to determinations 
by the Secretary of Labor pursuant in sub- 
section (b). 

“Src. 2. The amendment made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to work per- 
formed after June 30, 1965.” 


“S. 1383 


“A bill to amend the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 with respect to certain political 
activities thereunder 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended by in- 
serting after section 616 a new section as 
follows: 

“ ‘POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 


“Sec. 617. No part of any funds appropri- 
ated or otherwise made available for expendi- 
ture under the authority of this Act shall be 
used to make payments to any individual 
for, or to assist any individual in any way 
with respect to, voter registration activities 
or any other activity with respect to the 
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selection or election of candidates for public 
office unless— 

“*(1) at least ninety days prior to such 
activity notice thereof is given to— 

„(A) each member of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives rep- 
resenting the State where such activity will 
occur. 

„B) the Governor of such State, and 

„() the county chairman or other ap- 
propriate local official of the two major po- 
litical parties in the area where such activity 
will occur; and 

“*(2) each such local official has, prior to 
such activity, given written approval of such 
activity to each such Member of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, such Gov- 
ernor, and the Director.’ ” 


WHAT'S HAPPENING TO SOIL AND 
WATER CONSERVATION? 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, last May 
27, I spoke to the Members of the Senate 
on the subject of soil and water conser- 
vation—the trend toward abandonment 
of the program. 

I spoke then out of concern that not 
enough attention was being paid at high 
levels within the executive branch to the 
soil and water and watershed program. 

Mr. President, I do not claim super- 
natural power to foretell the future; but 
in this instance it would appear that my 
concern of a year ago was not visionary 
or imaginary; it was real. Today, my 
remarks of last May 27 are given sub- 
stance by current proposals of the ad- 
ministration—proposals that will set us 
back a quarter of a century in our na- 
tional soil and water conservation and 
small watershed program. 

The White House and the Secretary 
of Agriculture seem to have succumbed 
to the philosophy of that questionable 
authority on agriculture and conserva- 
tion, the Director of the Budget. They 
are proposing that we require farmers 
and ranchers and other rural landown- 
ers and operators to pay for technical 
assistance in soil and water conserva- 
tion—assistance that has been provided 
without charge since 1937, when soil- 
conservation districts first began to orga- 
nize throughout the Nation under State 
law. They would do this through the 
medium of a so-called public revolving 
fund into which the local people would 
pay 50 percent of the cost of technical 
assistance provided by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. 

This proposal is tied up with a pro- 
posed reduction of $20 million in the part 
of the Soil Conservation Service budget 
allocated to technical help to soil conser- 
vation districts. 

This proposal is folly of the first order. 
I am opposed to it. I shall do all that I 
can to oppose it. Iam sure that all who 
truly appreciate the worth and impor- 
tance of this great national program feel 
the same way. 

During my more than 25 years in Con- 
gress—in the House, beginning in 1939; 
and in the Senate, since 1948—one of my 
major interests has been the conserva- 
tion and development of our natural 
resources. 

When I came to Congress, our great 
national soil and water conservation pro- 
gram was just beginning to flower, 
through soil conservation districts. For 
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a quarter of a century, I have watched 
and helped this program, from its humble 
beginnings to its present high level of ac- 
complishment. I have consistently sup- 
ported these efforts, and have been asso- 
ciated intimately with them. No under- 
taking is more imperative than the pro- 
tection and improvement of our soil and 
water resources. 

The basis of this undertaking is Fed- 
eral-State-local cooperation. It has been 
a successful partnership, perhaps the 
most successful movement in the history 
of American agriculture. 

Congress, through the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, has provided funds for 
skilled professional assistance—out on 
the land where it is needed. The States 
have provided the legal mechanism, and 
funds for other phases of the work. The 
local people have provided the organiza- 
tion and the leadership and the coordina- 
tion. The individual participants have 
provided most of the funds required to 
carry out the program on their land. 

Nothing approaching this cooperative 
effort at all three major levels of our Gov- 
ernment has been accomplished before 
in the United States or anywhere else in 
the world. 

It has been effective because all have 
shared in the work. And the Federal 
Government's role has been a proper one; 
it has helped the local people carry out 
their own program; it has provided only 
the assistance that the local people can- 
not provide for themselves. 

Now the administration proposes to 
knock this well-established and highly 
successful operation into a cocked hat, 
by reneging on the Federal Government’s 
fair-share participation. 

This proposal would cast into limbo a 
system originated by Congress, and re- 
newed by it each year since 1937, follow- 
ing the enactment in 1935 of the basic 
national legislation that declared soil and 
water conservation to be a national pol- 
icy. Since 1937, Congress has appropri- 
ated to the Soil Conservation Service 
funds earmarked specifically for techni- 
cal assistance to soil conservation dis- 
tricts. The system that has worked so 
well is just as good today as it ever was. 
It is just as essential today as it was 
yesterday; and it will be needed tomor- 
row even more so than today. 

This great national program is not a 
Partisan issue. It is not the exclusive 
property of either party or any admin- 
istration. It is a program for Ameri- 
cans—all Americans; and it is deserving 
of the nonpartisan support it has received 
through the years. It needs that sup- 
port now. 

Officials of the Nation’s nearly 3,000 
soil conservation districts—people who 
serve out of civic duty, not for salary, 
by the way—believe that the administra- 
tion’s combined revolving-fund and $20- 
million-budget-cut proposal would re- 
duce by as much as 50 percent soil and 
water conservation work now being ac- 
complished. The proposed cut represents 
about one-third of the present technical 
help of the SCS in districts. 

This at the very time when the same 
local officials—the unselfish people who 
are doing a job for all Americans—main- 
tain that the current workload requires 
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more than 1,500 additional man-years of 
technical assistance. 

The administration’s shortsighted pro- 
posal—calling, as it does, for payment 
for technical assistance—would discour- 
age many farmers and ranchers from 
establishing enduring conservation sys- 
tems on their land—which benefit all of 
us, not just the landowner—because they 
simply cannot afford this additional ex- 
pense. In case the administration has 
not heard, farmers and ranchers are an 
underprivileged group in the Great So- 
ciety, insofar as a fair share of national 
income is concerned. Parity has been 
ranging between 74 and 75 percent for 
many months. 

Enactment of the administration’s pro- 
posal not only would have serious and 
immediate slowdown effects; it would 
have a snowballing effect, as well. Aban- 
donment of the Federal Government’s 
traditional policy of providing technical 
assistance would be taken as a cue by 
others. The action no doubt would be 
followed by decreased State and local ap- 
propriations and contributions to this 
work, which, including contributions of 
private groups and individuals, now 
amounts to approximately $44 million a 
year. 

To slow down this great program is 
unthinkable at this time and at this 
place in history. 

Although we have harnessed the atom 
and are conquering outer space—spend- 
ing billions in the process, our way of 
life, our American dream, and our future 
prosperity and welfare as a nation still 
rest upon an agricultural resource base. 

No legislation, no budget cuts, can 
change the fact that under all is the 
land, and that how we manage that 
land and its resources of soil, water, tim- 
ber, and wildlife will largely determine 
what tomorrow will be for all of us. 

Three-fourths of our land, this base of 
our society, is in private hands. In 
truth, these private hands are stewards 
of this land for all of us. At one and 
the same time they are trying to make a 
living from this land and to protect it 
and develop it, so that it will provide for 
the generations to come, and will enable 
our inheritors to maintain the standard 
of living we have enjoyed. 

The man is foolish indeed who does 
not believe that each of us has a stake in 
our land and water resources, perhaps 
an even greater one than have those who 
try to earn their living directly from 
them. The man is foolish indeed who 
does not believe that our soil and water 
resources are still being wasted faster 
than we can afford to have them wasted; 
we still have two-thirds of the conser- 
vation job to do. The man is foolish 
indeed who does not believe that we can 
afford to spend millions for a vital, 
on-this-planet, in-this-Nation program, 
when we spend billions on projects few 
of us understand, and in places few of 
us know. 

Last May, in my remarks on this sub- 
ject to the Senate, I said Americans need 
to become familiar with, and to under- 
stand, their stake in the basic conserva- 
tion program underway in soil and water 
and watershed conservation on the Na- 
tion’s private lands. 
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To help remedy this, I advocated 
establishment of a few regional demon- 
stration centers where the general pub- 
lic and schoolchildren and writers and 
researchers could go, to see at first hand 
the conservation work underway on the 
farm and ranch and upstream watershed 
lands of the Nation. 

I still believe we need the demonstra- 
tion centers; and some day soon we shall 
have them. But the very first order of 
business is to defeat—and defeat re- 
soundingly, so that it will be cast 
aside permanently—the proposal to have 
the Federal Government now ask in- 
dividuals who cannot afford it to pay for 
technical assistance they have been re- 
ceiving free for 30 years, thus reversing 
a policy of Congress. Secondly, we must 
see to it that our soil and water con- 
servation program is adequately 
financed—not short-changed to provide 
money for new programs or old programs 
of lesser long-term value to the American 
people. 

The future of the soil and water con- 
servation program on privately owned 
lands in America is at stake, and soil 
conservation district leaders and their 
followers are up in arms. I am, too. I 
am on their side. They can count on 
me. 


COMMENT ON THE BUREAU OF THE 
BUDGET’S PROPOSAL FOR A CON- 
SERVATION REVOLVING FUND 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, for appropriate reference by 
Senators, a statement by C. R. “Pink” 
Guthermuth, vice president of the Wild- 
life Management Institute, and two res- 
olutions adopted by the board of directors 
of the North Dakota Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts. These docu- 
ments are directed to the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Department of Agricul- 
ture proposal for a revolving fund for 
technical services provided by the Soil 
Conservation Service to individual farm- 
ers and ranchers. This plan would re- 
quire the more than 3,000 soil conserva- 
tion districts across the country to charge 
individual farmers and ranchers up to 
50 percent of the cost of technical as- 
sistance. 

Mr. President, this proposition is a 
complete reversal of the longstanding 
national policy of encouraging conserva- 
tion on privately owned lands. If im- 
plemented, I believe it would strike a 
very serious blow to conservation work 
just at a time when this administration 
has rededicated itself to a new and vig- 
orous policy of conservation and the 
beautification of our country. I am 
fearful that, should this proposal be im- 
plemented, many of the 70 soil con- 
servation districts in North Dakota would 
not be able to continue their worthwhile 
work of providing technical assistance 
to individual landowners. 

Mr. President, I reject emphatically, 
the idea of a conservation revolving fund 
and the idea that our farmers and 
ranchers should now pay for technical 
services. Under the cloak of economy, 
we have been presented with a proposi- 
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tion that would have a delibitating effect 
on the general welfare of the Nation. 

sad Guthermuth, in his statement, 
notes: 


The United States leads the world in the 
application of soil and water conservation 
practices on private lands solely because of 
the interlocking and compatible programs of 
the U.S. Soil Conservation Service and co- 
operating agencies. The Budget Bureau's 
proposal is alien to the building blocks which 
have made possible the tremendous record of 
conservation achievement on America’s farms 
and ranches. * * * Slashing appropriations 
in the face of expanding population and ac- 
celerating need is false economy. It will re- 
sult in deterioration of valuable soil and 
water resources, increased rural poverty, and 
the weakening of an otherwise strong Nation. 


Mr. President, I respectfully urge Sen- 
ators to read Mr. Guthermuth’s state- 
ment very carefully. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the resolutions were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


COMMENT ON THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET’S 
PROPOSAL FOR A CONSERVATION REVOLVING 
FUND 


In an abrupt departure from established 
policy of 30 years’ standing, the Bureau of 
the Budget is recommending a $20 million 
reduction in the program of the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service for providing free tech- 
nical assistance to landowners and operators 
in local soil conservation districts. The pro- 
posed reduction is linked with a second rec- 
ommendation for legislation to require that 
the landowners and operators in soil conser- 
vation districts pay up to 50 percent of the 
cost of any technical assistance that they re- 
ceive from the SCS in applying soil and 
water conservation practices. The payments 
would be credited to a special revolving fund, 
also to be authorized by Congress, and out of 
which would be paid the costs of future 
technical assistance provided to farmers and 
ranchers. 

The fund would get started with the $20 
million diverted from the SCS program for 
conservation operations beginning in the next 
fiscal year on July 1. It would be augmented 
by the payments from farmers and ranchers 
and by a recurring annual appropriation of 
Federal funds. Legislation to accomplish 
these changes is being readied by the Bureau 
of the Budget for submission to the Con- 
gress. 

SCS has been providing technical services 
without charge as a part of its normal con- 
servation operations program for the past 30 
years. The services include the preparation 
of farm conservation plans, soil surveys and 
mapping, design, layout, and location of farm 
ponds, terracing, planning recreation and 
wildlife developments, soil erosion control, 
and other essential projects. 

Persons familiar with agriculture and with 
the national soil and water conservation 
movement believe that this new concept, if 
put into effect, would severely cripple the 
encouraging headway that is being made in 
stimulating the application of soil and water 
conservation practices on America’s farms 
and ranches. They are apprehensive that it 
would destroy the broadly accepted and 
workable framework of Federal-State-local 
cooperation that has succeeded in getting 
more than 93 percent of all lands in farms 
and ranches in local, self-governed soil and 
water conservation districts. 

The United States leads the world in the 
application of soil and water conservation 
practices on private lands solely because of 
the interlocking and compatible programs of 
the U.S. Soil Conservation Service and co- 
operating agencies. The Budget Bureau’s 
proposal is alien to the building blocks 
which have made possible the tremendous 
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record of conservation achievement on 
America’s farms and ranches. 

That agency’s proposal was not discussed 
with the people and the organizations who 
know the most about soil and water prob- 
lems and their relationship to immediate and 
long-term national needs. It is little won- 
der, then, that the controversial recommen- 
dations has caused a flurry of requests for a 
fuller explanation and an evaluation of its 
potential impact on this conservation 


program. 

The $20 million represents about one-third 
of the current level of direct SCS technical 
help to cooperators in about 3,000 local soil 
and water conservation districts. Requests 
for technical assistance exceed SCS capabili- 
ties in many districts now, and an estimated 
1,518 additional man-years of soil and water 
conservation assistance are needed to over- 
come this backlog of basic work. The 25 new 
soil and water conservation districts that are 
expected to be organized this year will re- 
quire still more technical assistance capa- 
bility on the part of the SCS. 

Persons who have worked closely with farm- 
ers and other landowners and who have been 
part of the Federal-State-local team ap- 
proach to conservation during the past 30 
years are convinced that the immediate ef- 
fect of the Budget Bureau’s proposal, if ap- 
proved, would be to reduce soil and moisture 
conservation work by as much as 50 percent 
across the country for these reasons: 

1. The need for a cash outlay would dis- 
courage many low-income farmers who have 
been moving ahead with conservation prac- 
tices with their own labor because no charge 
has been made for engineering and other 
technical assistance. 

2. Landowners who by lack of understand- 
ing or experience are not aware of the eco- 
nomic value and the national urgency of 
conservation would be less likely to seek out 
technical help that will cost them money. 

Abandonment of the Federal Govern- 
ment's longstanding policy of providing 
technical assistance would be followed by 
decreased appropriations by State and local 
governments and conservation groups who 
have been gradually increasing their finan- 
cial contributions to local conservation pro- 
grams. 

Slashing appropriations in the face of ex- 
panding population and accelerating need is 
false economy. It will result in deteriora- 
tion of valuable soil and water resources, in- 
creased rural poverty, and the weakening of 
an otherwise strong Nation. 

Soil erosion is the dominent conservation 
problem on more than 700 million acres of 
private land. The equivalent of 500,000 
acres is being lost each year as a result of 
erosion and other forms of land damage. 
Soil erosion increase flood damages, chokes 
streams, lakes, and harbors with sediments, 
harms fish and other aquatic life, and re- 
duces the capability of land to meet the de- 
mands of a rapidly expanding population. 

A slowdown of the national conservation 
program is unthinkable at a time when de- 
mands on our soil and water resources are 
at an alltime high. Impairment of the soil 
and water conservation program would in- 
terfere with the national effort to reduce wa- 
ter pollution, would conflict with existing 
programs by denying technical assistance 
not otherwise available for developing suit- 
able farm areas for outdoor recreation, would 
interfere with the objectives of programs to 
overcome serious rural poverty, and would 
clash with efforts to beautify the American 
landscape. 

Benefits from soil and water conservation 
projects are realized by all segments of our 
society. Conservationists believe that it is 
appropriate for society to help share the ex- 
pense of this essential work through the 
technical assistance program of the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service. Technical assistance, 
as provided by SCS, gives the local people a 
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maximum opportunity for self-leadership 

and choice of the alternatives that best suit 

individual and community needs. 

RESOLUTION BY BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF Som CON- 
SERVATION DISTRICTS REGARDING PROPOSED 
REVOLVING FUND, SCS APPROPRIATION 
Whereas the workload in soil conservation 

districts involving the planning and apply- 

ing of soil and water conservation practices 
continues to increase each year and districts 
are being required to supply increased in- 
formation to farmers, ranchers and others 
and are also being asked to assume new 
responsibilities in programs for conservation, 
resource development, land use adjustments 
and economic development in rural America; 
and 

Whereas because of this increased work 
load the cost for technical assistance con- 
tinues to increase and the Federal funds 
appropriated to the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice are at inadequate levels at the present 
time to furnish sufficient technical assistance 
to our districts; and 

Whereas the State, districts and farmer 
contributions to the program are presently 
at high levels; and 

Whereas the Budget Bureau now p. 

a cutback of $20 million in the Soil Con- 

servation Service budget request, which if 

adopted will further slow down the planning 
and application of needed conservation 
practices; and 

Whereas the Budget Bureau proposes to 

replace the $20 million through the use of a 

revolving fund by which soil conservation 

districts and farmers and ranchers would 
make $20 million of payments to the Soil 
Conservation Service for technical assistance; 
and 
Whereas a survey of the 70 North Dakota 
soil conservation districts indicates neither 
the district nor their cooperators can afford 
to supply the technical assistance costs un- 
der such a proposal: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the North Dakota Association 

of Soil Conservation Districts Board of Di- 

rectors, on behalf of our 70 districts, 240 

soil conservation district supervisors and the 

36,000 farmer-rancher cooperators, at a board 

of directors meeting in Bismarck, N. Dak., 

March 2, 1965, That we oppose both the pro- 

posed cut in appropriations to the Soil Con- 

servation Service and the revolving fund 
principle; and be it further 

Resolved, That the North Dakota Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts urge the 

Congress of the United States to kill the 

revolving fund and fully support the budget 

request of the National Association of Soil 
and Water Conservation Districts made at 
their 1965 annual meeting held in Portland, 

Oreg., February 7-11, 1965; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 

directed to the North Dakota congressional 

delegation, the Governor of North Dakota, 
the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, the Direc- 
tor of the Budget Bureau, and the chairmen 
of the House and Senate Subcommittees on 
Agricultural Appropriations. 
RESOLUTION BY BOARD or DIRECTORS OF THE 
NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF Som CON- 
SERVATION DISTRICTS REGARDING CUT IN ACP 
APPROPRIATIONS 
Whereas the Budget Bureau is proposing 
a cut of $100 million in the agricultural con- 
servation program; and 
Whereas all citizens of the Nation benefit 
from the farmers and ranchers protection 
and development of our national agricultur- 
al resources including the conservation of soil 
and water; and 

Whereas North Dakota economy is primar- 
ily from agriculture and the burden of estab- 
lishing the needed conservation practices will 
fall on the small family farm and they can- 
not finance all the costs of such work; 
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Therefore, the North Dakota Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts believe the agri- 
cultural conservation program of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture encourages, as- 
sists, and gives individual farmers an incen- 
tive, through sharing the cost of applying 
these needed conservation measures, to pro= 
ceed in the work of conserving of natural 
resources which are of benefit, not only to 
the public in our State, but to the Nation 
as a whole: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the North Dakota Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts board of di- 
rectors at their meeting in Bismarck, N. Dak., 
March 2, 1965, That we oppose the proposed 
$100 million budget reduction in the ad- 
vance authorization for the agricultural con- 
servation program in 1966 and we further ask 
the Congress of the United States to main- 
tain the ACP authorization at the 1965 level 
in order to maintain, rather than curtail, 
Progress in conservation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
directed to the North Dakota congressional 
delegation, the Governor of North Dakota, 
the U.S, Secretary of Agriculture, the Di- 
rector of the Budget Bureau, and the chair- 
man of the House and Senate Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Appropriations. 


REVISION OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE SYSTEM 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
unemployment insurance system badly 
needs revision and improvement; and I 
am hopeful that in this Congress we 
shall take action to extend the coverage, 
improve the standards regarding the du- 
ration and amount of benefits, update 
the methods of financing the program, 
and provide extended benefits for the 
long-term unemployed. 

The Executive Council of the AFL-CIO 
recently issued a statement regarding 
the need to meet this problem, and made 
recommendations for changes. I ask 
unanimous consent that this statement 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, 
Bat HARBOUR, FLA., FEBRUARY 23, 1965 
The AFL-CIO welcomes the expressed con- 

cern of the President over the condition of 

the unemployment insurance system. We 

look forward to his more extended m 

on this subject, and we urge early action by 

the Congress. 

The shortcomings of the jobless pay pro- 
gram have distressed unemployed workers 
for many years. Right now with 4.8 million 
unemployed, only 2 million of these—con- 
siderably less than half—are drawing 
benefits. 

We have shown again and again the de- 
ficiencies in coverage, in eligibility require- 
ments, in the amounts and duration of 
benefits. These limitations add up to a most 
serious indictment of the effectiveness of the 
program, Of every 5 wage or salary dol- 
lars lost as a result of unemployment, only 
1 is recovered by the jobless benefits system. 

The following changes are necessary to 
modernize the program, They can be put 
into effect without changing the basic Fed- 
eral-State structure of our system: 

First, coverage should be extended to in- 
clude all establishments without regard to 
the number of employees, employees in non- 
profit institutions, farmworkers, and all oth- 
ers who can be given protection consistent 
with good administration. Workers. who are 
employed for short successive periods in dif- 
ferent States should be allowed to accumu- 
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late their work experience both for deter- 
mining their eligibility as well as for cal- 
culating their benefit amount. Great Lakes 
seamen should receive equal treatment with 
other covered workers. 

Second, States should be required to pro- 
vide jobless workers with weekly benefits of 
at least half their weekly wage loss, and for 
at least 26 weeks if they cannot find employ- 
ment in that time. The maximum weekly 
amount should be appropriately adjusted to 
the economy of each State by setting the 
benefit ceiling at no less than two-thirds of 
the average wage level within its own borders. 
No State should be permitted to establish 
unreasonable definitions of who is entitled to 
benefits. Reducing out-of-State benefits 
should be prohibited, and individuals who 
are taking approved training should not be 
disqualified. All of these changes can be 
accomplished most easily within the present 
Federal-State structure by withholding the 
State offset (or reduction) in the unemploy- 
ment insurance tax where these minimum 
requirements are not met, 

Third, there should be a Federal program 
of benefits for the long-term unemployed 
whose jobs have disappeared because of auto- 
mation or other changes in employment pat- 
terns or who are caught in a recession job 
shortage and have used up all their benefit 
rights under the State programs. They 
should then be entitled to Federal extended 
benefits for up to 6 months more if they 
need that much time to complete their ad- 
justment and obtain employment, 

Lastly, the financing of the system should 
be strengthened by substantially increasing 
the taxable wage base, by providing equali- 
zation grants to States with abnormally high 
benefit costs, by requiring solvency standards 
for reserve funds, and by allowing States to 
adjust tax rates without resort to experience 
rating. 

Action is 20 years overdue. During all the 
years since the end of World War II, as we 
have sought to make the necessary basic re- 
forms in unemployment compensation, we 
have been told in recession periods that it 
could not be done then because of the tax 
burden that would fall on industry. In good 
times we were told it was not necessary. It 
has been the old story of repairing the leaky 
roof. And now, as the clouds of unemploy- 
ment are breaking just a little we hear the 
familiar voices saying there is no need for 
action. 

The time to make changes in our unem- 
ployment insurance system is now. 


NORTH DAKOTA HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES ADOPTS RESOLU- 
TION ON FARM INCOME 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the 
house of representatives in North Dakota 
recently passed a concurrent resolution 
calling upon the Congress and National 
administration to “adopt a system of 
price supports and production controls 
for agricultural commodities now cov- 
ered by price supports that will assure 
adequate income for farmers and assure 
solvency for all of rural America.” 

This resolution was passed as the re- 
sult of one primary recognition, Mr. 
President, and that is that North Dakota 
and indeed the entire land area and 
economy of rural America is in trouble. 
The resolution hopes to focus public at- 
tention on the fact that since World War 
Ti—a time when our economy has been 
expanding and our standards of living 
rising—a part of America—rural Amer- 
ica—has not been sharing in the trend. 
According to one study I have recently 
read, personal farm income has declined 
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36.3 percent since 1947. In the same 
period total nonfarm personal income 
rose 97 percent. The situation has de- 
teriorated so badly that today more than 
40 percent of all farm families live at or 
below the poverty level of income set at 
$3,000 in this country. 

In North Dakota last year our farmers 
raised the third largest wheat crop on 
record yet personal income in the State 
dropped. 

Mr. President, Congress cannot afford 
to ignore this problem any longer. A 
farm program is needed that will raise 
personal farm income to a level equita- 
ble with that of other sectors of our 
economy. 

House Concurrent Resolution D, 
passed by the North Dakota House of 
Representatives, calls attention to the 
necessity for such a program and for the 
benefit of my colleagues and other read- 
ers, I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION D 


Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress and the national administration of 
the United States to take all possible steps 
to improve the economic position of the 
agricultural producer 
Whereas 35 percent of the Nation’s popu- 

lation resides in community trade centers of 

5,000, or on farms surrounding such trade 

centers, and the stability and solvency of 

this vast segment of our population is con- 
tingent on a healthy agricultural economy; 
and 

Whereas agricultural prosperity depends 
not only on efficient production but also on 
adequate markets and a proper balance of 
supply and demand; and 

Whereas the farm sector of the economy 
is the only sector that has suffered a decline 
in net income measured against the base 
period of 1947-49, primarily due to increased 
production costs and declining farm prices; 
and 

Whereas while only 18 percent of the aver- 
age American family budget is required for 
food, the lowest of any nation on earth, the 
farmer receives only one-third of this after 
processing and distribution costs are con- 
sidered; and 

Whereas this adverse economic situation 
is creating a migration from rural commu- 
nities to urban centers where unemploy- 
ment, welfare, and other problems are al- 
ready rampant; and 

Whereas it is the creditable objective of 
the national administration to assure eco- 
nomic opportunities for everyone, increase 
employment, and maintain a vigorous econ- 
omy through courageous action on numerous 
economic fronts, and to use every weapon 
available to increase security and promote 
peace: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota, the Senate con- 
curring therein, That the Congress and the 
national administration adopt a system of 
price supports and production controls for 
agricultural commodities now covered by 
price supports that will assure adequate in- 
come for farmers and assure solvency for all 
of rural America; and by so doing, avoid the 
necessity in the future for solving new social 
and economic problems related to highly con- 
gested urban areas; be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress and the na- 
tional administration develop bold, imagina- 
tive plans to utilize the productive capacity 
of rural America more effectively in com- 
batting communism, hunger, and disease 
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around the world, and continue to seek new 
markets for agricultural products now in 
surplus; be it further 
Resolved, That Public Law 480 be admin- 
istered and developed to its maximum effec- 
tiveness; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the chairman of the U.S. House 
and Senate Agricultural Commission, and 
each Member of the North Dakota congres- 
sional delegation. 
ARTHUR A. LINK, 
Speaker of the House. 
DONNELL HAUGEN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
CHARLES TIGHE, 
President of the Senate. 
GERALD F. STAIR, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


LESSON IN MANNERS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, every 
day or so it seems that we pick up the 
newspapers and read about demonstra- 
tions against American property in coun- 
tries around the world. While adminis- 
tration spokesmen have indicated with 
their words that Uncle Sam will not long 
tolerate these attacks on our property 
and the lives of American overseas, there 
has been no clear indication of a change 
in our policy which would deter these ag- 
gressions. 

Recently, there appeared in the Aber- 
deen American News, of Aberdeen, S. 
Dak., an editorial devoted to these agres- 
sions and our lack of action to deter 
further incidents. It is an excellent 
editorial. I ask that it be printed at 
this point in the Congressional Recorp; 
and I commend it to the reading of all. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LESSON IN MANNERS LONG OVERDUE 


President Johnson and Secretary of State 
Rusk have both said the United States will 
not long tolerate wholesale attacks on 
American property and lives overseas with- 
out some form of reprisal. In his state of 
the Union message, the President said: 

We are prepared to live as good neighbors 
with all, but we cannot be indifferent to acts 
designed to injure our interests, or our citi- 
zens, or our establishments abroad.” Secre- 
tary Rusk has publicly expressed concern 
about the “violent acts which appeared to 
be connived at or acquiesced in by the au- 
thorities of the host state, or in which the 
authorities are slow in taking action to con- 
trol mobs of rioters.” As a warning, he 
added, “these violent actions cannot but 
affect relationship between nations.” 

The attacks on U.S. property, including 
embassies and U.S. Information Service li- 
braries, have not only continued but have 
increased in tempo and destructiveness. 
Here is a partial list of the more serious 
incidents, all of which occurred after the 
warning by the President and the Secretary: 

January 22, Buddhists attacked a USIS 
library in Saigon. 

January 23, antigovernment demonstrators 
attacked another USIS library in South 
Vietnam. 

February 9, a mob of more than 1,000 
attacked the U.S. Embassy in Moscow, while 
police stood by. 

February 10, the Embassy in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, was attacked with tar. 

February 13, students attacked a USIS li- 
brary in Malaysia in a 4-hour demonstra- 
tion. 
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February 15, windows were smashed in the 
U.S. legation building in Sofia, Bulgaria. 

February 16, the American flag was torn 
off the Embassy in Uganda, ink was hurled 
at the Embassy in Caracas, Venezuela, and 
Indonesia seized the USIS library at Ja- 
karta—all in one day. 

February 17, a mob of Indonesian youths 
stormed both the USIS library and the con- 
sulate at Medan, 

February 27. Indonesia’s Foreign Minister 
ordered the shutdown of the USIS through- 
out the country. 

Until now, the reprisals promised by the 
President and the Secretary have consisted 
of nothing more than curtailing new requests 
for aid. Such actions of course do not con- 
stitute reprisals. Nor will they deter further 
aggressions against Americans or American 
property overseas. 

Uncle Sam has turned the other cheek 
so often to vandals, rioters, and government- 
inspired attacks on anything American, he 
has become a target of friend and foe alike. 

What would be wrong with, just once, pick- 
ing up a little bad boy like Sukarno by the 
seat of his pants and teaching him, and the 
world, the rudiments of good manners? 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE CONGRESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 1 o'clock having arrived, the 
morning hour is concluded, and the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which is Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 2. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 2) to establish a Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 2 to establish a Joint Committee on 
Reorganization of the Congress. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
may proceed out of order on an unrelated 
subject for a brief period of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Montana. 


ADEQUACY OF MILITARY EQUIP- 
MENT IN VIETNAM 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, two 
articles which have appeared in Wash- 
ington and New York newspapers within 
the past 2 days greatly disturb me. 

If these stories are accurate—and on 
the basis of responses from the Admin- 
istration, I can only conclude they are— 
then I believe a congressional inquiry is 
in order. 

One, by Peter Arnett, of the Associated 
Press, emphasizes growing complaints 
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from U.S. servicemen in South Vietnam 
of being forced to fight with shoddy 
weapons, shortages of ammunition, anda 
lack of equipment. 

Mr. Arnett quotes one U.S. Army en- 
gineer as asserting, “I was better 
equipped in World War II.” At the same 
time, the engineer held up a World War 
I pistol belt and some rusty cartridge 
magazines. 

Another told Mr. Arnett that ammu- 
nition issued for personal weapons is 
often rusty. 

It was packed as far back as 1952 for 
Korea— 


The soldier said. 


When we complain about it we are told: 
“Clean it.” 


One Army officer said many items in 
short supply can be found on the Saigon 
black market. He declared that he knew 
he could, by making a scene, obtain them 
from U.S. military headquarters in Sai- 
gon but that if he did—and again I 
quote: 

But then I would remain a first lieutenant 
all my life. 


This article, appearing in the Sunday 
Star of March 7, is a deplorable com- 
mentary on the logistics support of our 
military men in South Vietnam. 

The second article appeared in the New 
York Times of March 8, under the byline 
of Theodore Shabad. 

I would like to quote two paragraphs 
from that article, which carries a Moscow 
dateline: 

Vietcong infiltrators were said today to be 
among the South Vietnamese being trained 
by American instructors in the use of mod- 
ern arms and military equipment. 

This infiltration, reported to have been 
going on since late 1961, would enable the 
guerrillas to incorporate into their arsenal 
any U.S. weapons that are captured. 


I would like to footnote those two para- 
graphs with a companion story that ap- 
peared in the same newspaper, with a 
Washington dateline: 

There was no comment by the Pentagon 
today on the report that Vietcong infiltra- 
tors were concealed among the troops being 
trained in South Vietnam by American in- 
structors. 

However, a report by Edgar Snow, in the 
February 27 issue of The New Republic on an 
interview with the Chinese Communist leader 
Mao Tse-tung made a similar assertion, 


Mr. President, to say the least, I am 
shocked by these articles. I believe the 
American people should and must have 
an accounting. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles, “Weapons in Vietnam Shoddy, 
Soldiers Say,” from the Sunday Star of 
March 7, and “Units Trained by the 
United States Said to Include Vietcong,” 
from the New York Times of March 8, 
be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Sunday Star, Mar. 7, 

1965] 

WEAPONS IN VIETNAM SHODDY, SOLDIERS Say— 
New AMERICAN COMPLAINTS ALSO INCLUDE 
SHORTAGE OF AMMUNITION 

(By Peter Arnett) 


SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM.-—A flurry of new 
complaints came yesterday from U.S. service- 
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men in South Vietnam that they are fighting 
with shoddy weapons, shortages of ammuni- 
tion, and a lack of equipment—although, 
they said, some items are for sale on Saigon’s 
black market. 

One U.S. Army adviser said Soviet-made 
ammunition clips taken from the Vietcong 
are better quality than those sent from the 
United States. The American ones jam the 
U.S.-made weapons, he said. 


NEW COUP RUMORED 


In the field, fighting continued around the 
joint United States-Vietnamese air base at 
Da Nang. The field there is the jumping-off 
point for air strikes against Communist 
North Vietnam and Laos. 

Here in Saigon rumors of a new coup were 
afloat and there was a possibility of anti- 
American demonstrations. 

Coup talk got started after Vietnamese Air 
Force planes flew a mock bombing raid on 
the city. Their flights apparently were 
touched off by the presence of troop rein- 
forcements in the city to guard against pos- 
sible anti-U.S. demonstrations. 

Complaints from U.S. servicemen about 
their weapons and equipment are nothing 
new in this war but the latest batch comes 
at a time when U.S. involvement here has 
been deepened. 


UNITED STATES TO INVESTIGATE 


In Washington, the Defense Department 
255 the new complaints would be looked 
nto. 

“It is and has been the policy of the U.S, 
government to give U.S. forces in South 
Vietnam a blank check for obtaining any 
and all material and logistical support 
needed in connection with their activities, 
Equipping our forces in South Vietnam has 
had and will continue to have the highest 
priority,” a spokesman said. 

One U.S. Army adviser stationed in central 
Vietnam claimed that although the war was 
getting more serious, the most up-to-date 
weapons have not come to all units. 

“The armalite automatic rifle would fill 
the bill nicely with its proven effectiveness,” 
he said. 

“But only the Special Forces and some 
privileged units get these, The best we get 
is the automatic carbine. As things get 
worse here, we need the best weapon for 
personal protection.” 


EQUIPMENT CRITICIZED 

Another adviser said the ammunition clips 
for the carbines are too lightly constructed 
and jam easily under the hard usage. 

“The clips for the Russian weapons we 
pick up from the Vietcong are much strong- 
er and more heavily constructed,” he said. 

“I was better equipped in World War II,” 
said a U.S. Army engineer, holding up a 
World War I pistol belt and some rusty car- 
tridge magazines. 

“I read somewhere that the Defense De- 
partment says the Americans in Vietnam 
are the best equipped fighting men ever to 
go overseas,” he added. They still have to 
show that.” 

The most recent complaint to come to 
light before this was that of U.S. Army Capt. 
John King of Sebring, Fla. In November he 
wrote his family that U.S. rifles, carbines and 
machineguns had not been properly main- 
tained by the Vietnamese. A month later 
King was killed in action. 


SENATE HEARING HELD 


A secret Senate hearing in Washington 4 
weeks ago upheld King’s critical report, 
Previous to that there have been complaints 
from U.S. airmen who said World War II- 
type B-26 bombers fell apart in the air. The 
old B-26’s have been phased out. 

Last November the Defense Department 
acknowledged that first-aid kits issued to 
American troops in the Mekong River delta 
area were unserviceable and had been re- 
placed. 
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The new round of complaints came from 
Army, Navy, Marine, and Air Force advisers. 
They were interviewed separately. They all 
asked not to be quoted by name lest they 
get into trouble. 

One item in short supply is camouflaged 
nylon poncho liners used as lightweight 
blankets. 


AVAILABLE ON BLACK MARKET 


“Saigon says they don’t have any left, but 
I know they are available on the black mar- 
ket in Saigon,” one lieutenant said. “I know 
that if I went to U.S, military headquarters 
in Saigon and made a scene I would be is- 
sued a poncho liner and the other items I 
am lacking. But then I would remain a first 
lieutenant all my life.” 

An American pilot said he has not been is- 
sued a flying jacket, 

“Supply says it hasn't got any, but there 
are hundreds being sold on the streets in 
Saigon,” he said. “I won't buy one there 
on principle.” 

The pilot of an Army spotter plane 
claimed: 

“We can't get chamois leather to strain 
gasoline at the tiny airstrips we refuel from, 
But this chamois can be bought on the Sal- 
gon black market without any trouble.” 


BAD AMMUNITION CHARGED 


From U.S. Navy advisers came these com- 
plaints: 

“Some of the ammunition for our cannons 
ts in pretty bad shape when it gets here. 
The guns on one ship jammed every 20 or 30 
rounds.” 

“The skin hull of one of the Navy ships 
sent over here from the States was so rusted 
you could punch a hole through its armor 
with a pencil.” 

Men in the central highlands claim that 
the ammunition supply there is low. Oth- 
ers reported shortages of artillery shells. 

One Army man said ammunition issued 
for personnel weapons is often rusted. 

“It was packed as far back as 1952 for Ko- 
rea,” he said. “When we complain about it 
we are told: ‘Clean it?” 


[From the New York Times, March 8, 1965] 


Units TraINep BY Untrep States Sam To 
INCLUDE VrETCONG—PRO-COMMUNIST JOUR- 
NALIST REPORTS RED INFILTRATION—ABILITY 
To UTILIZE CAPTURED Arms Is CALLED THE 
GOAL 

(By Theodore Shabad) 

Moscow, March 7.—Vietcong infiltrators 
were said today to be among the South Viet- 
namese being trained by American instruc- 
tors in the use of modern arms and military 
equipment. 

This infiltration, reported to have been 
going on since late 1961, would enable the 
guerrillas to incorporate into their arsenal 
any United States weapons that arè captured. 

The infiltration programs was described 
by Wilfred Burchett, a Communist-oriented 
Australian journalist who lives in Moscow. 
A free-lance writer, he returned recently 
from several months in Vietcong-controlled 
territory. 

Writing in Pravda, the Communist party 
newspaper, Mr. Burchett said the arms booty 
had given the Vietcong forces fire superiority 
over the Government forces at the company 
level—about 100 men. The strengths were 
said to be equal at the battalion level—450 
to 700 men. 

Only Government forces of regiment 
strength—900 to 1,100 men—are “clearly 
superior” to the comparable Vietcong units, 
Mr. Burchett wrote. 

He said this superiority hinged on the 
availability of tanks, heavy artillery and 
aerial support. 

A Vietcong unit commander was quoted 
by Mr. Burchett as having said: 

“During the war against the French colo- 
nizers, we usually attacked only if we had 
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overwhelming numerical superiority. We 
did not have enough firearms and military 
equipment. Now we have arms and equip- 
ment plus fighting spirit that cannot be 
compared with the enemy’s.” 

Mr. Burchett said desertions from the 
Government side, which he put at 80,000 last 
year, could no longer be offset by new enlist- 
ments. He quoted Vietcong military leaders 
as having said that Saigon’s units were on 
the average a third below strength and that 
some had only half of their normal comple- 
ments, 

Since much of the South Vietnamese 
countryside is controlled by rebels, Mr. 
Burchett said, the Government forces are 
having trouble finding recruits. Even when 
Government forces raid Vietcong territory 
for manpower, he wrote, they find the young 
men have already joined the rebels or are 
hiding in the woods or in tunnels. 

In another article, in the newspaper Lit- 
eraturnaya Gazeta, Mr. Burchett said re- 
cruits were being “seized in front of Saigon 
movie theaters and sent to training camps 
without being given a chance to say goodby 
to their families.” 

“These youngsters desert at the first op- 
portunity,” Mr. Burchett wrote. “I saw 
dozens of them, not yet 20 years old, who 
even if they were not drawn to the (Viet- 
cong) side by patriotism, at least preferred 
to fight on the side of the winner.” 

Mr. Burchett said the Vietcong controlled 
the key highways out of Saigon at points 
15 to 20 miles out of town. According to 
his account, the Vietcong forces allow ci- 
vilian buses to approach the road barricades. 
The passengers are required to walk a few 
miles to the next roadblock, where they 
can again board buses, 


PENTAGON Makes No REPLY 


WasHINGTON, March 7.—There was no com- 
ment by the Pentagon today on the report 
that Vietcong infiltrators were concealed 
among the troops being trained in South 
Vietnam by American instructors. 

However, a report by Edgar Snow in the 
February 27 issue of the New Republic on 
an interview with the Chinese Communist 
leader Mao Tse-tung made a similar asser- 
tion, 

Chairman Mao, Mr. Snow said, told him 
that the Vietcong rank and file and officers 
were being armed and educated with the 
help of the “American intervention.” 


MERGER OF THE RESERVES WITH 
THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
Sunday, March 7, issue of the Washing- 
ton Post there is a splendid analysis by 
Howard Margolis, of the Washington 
Post, on the proposed merger of the Re- 
serves with the National Guard. Of par- 
ticular interest is the fact that, when all 
the arguments are boiled down, the ac- 
tual savings that would result from such 
a merger would come to approximately 
$1 million a year. The author indicates 
that the arguments for or against the 
savings of that amount are not very im- 
pressive. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RESERVES PLAN Is BLEND OF POLITICS, 
ECONOMY 
(By Howard Margolis) 

The McNamara reorganization of the Army 
Reserves that is now being critically exam- 
ined by Senator JOHN STENNIS’ Senate Pre- 
paredness Committee provides a nice ex- 
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ample both of the Defense Secretary's cost 
effectiveness methods and of the politics of 
defense, 

What has happened is that Robert S. 
McNamara has taken three related moves 
and wrapped them into a single package. 
McNamara is: (1) Beefing up the combat 
readiness of the Reserves; (2) cutting out 
many military ineffective elements of the 
Reserves, which produces the savings of $150 
million a year he has talked about; and (3) 
merging the two components of the Reserves 
into one. 

The Secretary has an excellent case for the 
first two moves and a pretty good one for the 
third. But they are all quite distinct, and 
the principal reason for tying them into one 
package, it seems clear, is political conven- 
lence, 

The most important thing McNamara is 
proposing is to provide plenty of manpower 
and full sets of equipment for the six Re- 
serve divisions and the dozens of associated 
units that are the heart of the Reserve. 
These units, thus, will be ready for combat 
within 90 days of the day they are called. 

Doing this is not at all cheap, which is 
why it has never been tried before. 

What makes it expensive is that almost 
the full equipment of these units has to be 
acquired before mobilization is ordered. The 
new budget includes almost $1 billion to 
equip these Reserve units. 

Hence step 1 of McNamara’s proposal: De- 
cide how large a Reserve force the United 
States needs, and then spend what needs to 
be spent to make sure that these Reserves 
are real backup strength for the regulars, not 
just paper backup strength. This is the 
part of his package that justifies McNamara’s 
assertion that the reorganization strength- 
ens the military capabilities of the Reserves. 

Step 2 is another consequence of the same 
sort of analysis. It is to get rid of Reserve 
units for which there is no requirement and 
for which equipment does not exist. 

McNamara argues that to make these units 
(which include, on paper, an impressive 21 
divisions) military meaningful would cost 
billions—$10 billion to equip them com- 
pletely. And this, McNamara’s argues, can- 
not be justified by any foreseeable need for 
them in the Army’s contingency war plans. 

Hence McNamara proposes to disband 
these units. This will cut the size of the Re- 
serves by about 150,000 men. And it is this 
cut that provides the $150 million a year 
saving. 

Cutting out Reserve units that do not 
really contribute to national security does 
not depend logically on simultaneously beef- 
ing up the balance of the Reserves. But in 
political terms it is obviously helpful to be 
able to propose these cuts as part of a plan 
whose overall effect is to strengthen the 
Reserves, 

Political factors become even more impor- 
tant in the final element of McNamara’s 
plan. The Army Reserve has had two sepa- 
rate structures. One is the National 
Guard—the constitutionally sanctioned de- 
scendants of the State militia, dating from 
the 18th century. The other is the formal 
Army Reserve, dating from post-World War 
I days. Merging them would save a modest 
(by Defense Department standards) amount 
of money a year: perhaps $1 million a year 
or more. The saving would come from not 
having to maintain two partly overlapping 
supervisory organizations. 

Outside of the savings, there are some ar- 
guments for the merger, some against, with 
none of them terribly impressive. On bal- 
ance, there seems to be a passable, but not 
overwhelming case for merging the two and 
saving some money. 

What must have made the Reserve merger 
really appealing to McNamara—although he 
nowhere admits it in his testimony—is the 
plain political fact of life that the National 
Guard happens to be one of the most potent 
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lobbies in Washington. This is mainly be- 
cause the Guard—being descended from the 
State militias—is nominally under the com- 
mand of the State Governors when the Fed- 
eral Government does not need it. 


GAIN FOR GUARD 


To put through McNamara’s plan without 
merging the Reserve into the Guard would 
mean cutting each by more than 100,000 
men. And cutting the Guard by 100,000 men 
would bring every Governor in the country 
to Washington protesting loudly. 

On the other hand, if a merger takes place 
as part of the package the Guard is not cut. 
Indeed, it gets bigger. For the Guard, on 
net, gains 150,000 more men by absorbing 
the high-priority units of the formal Reserve 
than it loses by having its own low-priority 
units disbanded. 

And so, by one of those fortunate coinci- 
dences, McNamara seems to have such skill 
in finding, a minor reform—defensible in its 
own right, if not terribly urgent—happens 
to show up as part of a package for which 
there is an excellent case both in terms of 
national security and of economy but which 
ordinarily would run into the stiffest kind 
of political resistance. 


THE VILLAIN OF THE BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS DEFICIT 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
March 1, 1965, issue of Newsweek maga- 
zine is the usual perceptive analysis by 
Henry Hazlitt of one of our greater 
economic problems, namely, balance of 
payments, in which Mr. Hazlitt has set 
forth some pointed recommendations 
which I believe merit the attention of all 
readers of the Record. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SURPRISING SCAPEGOAT 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The deficit in our balance of payments, 
and our continued loss of gold, are the direct 
result of our Government’s own fiscal and 
monetary policies, and of nothing else. As 
long as the Federal Government continues 
these inflationary policies, the dollar crisis 
will continue. But if the Government re- 
turns to monetary discipline, and stops try- 
ing to push down interest rates or to pump 
more purchasing power into the economy,” 
none of the tax penalties, quotas, and con- 
trols that the President proposed in his 
balance-of-payments message of February 10 
will be needed. 

Let us recall some of the policies that have 
led to the present dollar crisis, The Gov- 
ernment has been inflating the money supply 
for 30 years. Since the end of 1939 the sup- 
ply of money has been more than quad- 
rupled. For 1966 the President is deliberately 
planning to run the 30th deficit in 36 years. 

Since the end of 1957 the deficit in our 
balance of payments has reached a total of 
$25 billion, an annual rate of $3.5 billion a 
year. During this period the Government 
authorities have professed to be greatly con- 
cerned about that deficit. Yet during these 
same 7 years they have increased the active 
money supply (demand deposits plus cur- 
rency outside banks) by 17 percent, and the 
total money supply (including time deposits) 
by 48 percent, 

During this period, also, the Government 
has handed out some $28 billion, or $4 bil- 
lion a year, in foreign aid. It is instructive 
to notice that this aid alone exceeds the 
cumulative balance-of-payments deficit of 
$25 billion and its annual average of $3.5 
billion in the same period, i 
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INVESTMENT VILLAIN 

But the Government ignores all this and 
looks outside of itself to “the private sector” 
to find the villain that is causing the 
balance-of-payments deficit, And the scape- 
goat it picks is private foreign investment. 
This is not only arbitrary but surprising, 
because private foreign investment is the one 
outlay of money that is made with the very 
purpose of eventually bringing in more 
money than is laid out. 

In the 6 years 1958 to 1963, for example, 
the aggregate net outfiow of $20.9 billion for 
new foreign investment was offset by $19.4 
billion of income from previous investment. 
Even Secretary Dillon has conceded that in 
the long run the outflow of American capital 
to foreign countries is more than balanced 
by the inflow of income earned by that capi- 
tal.“ So the Government’s attempt to dis- 
courage America’s foreign investment is at 
best shortsighted. 


END CHEAP MONEY 


Instead of trying to make up nearly all of 
our $3 billion deficit by penalizing our $6.5 
billion investment abroad, why didn’t the 
Government pitch on some other major item 
in the total of nearly $35 billion that we an- 
nually spend or give abroad? Since we are 
abandoning all liberal trade principles any- 
way, why not put prohibitive duties on lux- 
uries, on perfumes, and liquor, and foreign 
sports cars, and crack down on foreign pleas- 
ure travel? 

Or if foreign investment really is the cul- 
prit, why not simply let interest rates go up 
here to levels where they would keep invest- 
ment at home and even attract foreign in- 
vestment? The cure is not more Govern- 
ment interference with markets, but less. 

Unless the President, the Congress, and 
the Federal Reserve curb deficit spending, 
slash foreign aid, stop pushing down interest 
rates, short term or long term, and stop 
printing more paper money, the extended tax 
and other penalty measures that the Presi- 
dent has asked for against foreign invest- 
ment will simply be futile. In the long run 
they will neither halt the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit nor stanch the outflow of gold. 
On the contrary, the misgivings that the 
stricter controls themselves arouse may in- 
crease both. 

But if the Government authorities adopt a 
self-imposed monetary discipline, if they stop 
the deficits, cut the foreign giveaway, stop 
flooding the market with more paper dollars, 
and allow interest rates to rise to free-mar- 
ket levels, the deficit.in the balance of pay- 
ments will stop overnight, and the elaborate 
tax penalties, quotas, surveillance, and “vol- 
untary“ controls of foreign investment will 
be entirely unnecessary, 


PROFITS IN POVERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
Sunday, March 7, issue of the Washing- 
ton Post, there appears an article en- 
titled “Big Business Sees Profits in Pov- 
erty,” by Mr. Laurence Stern, of the 
Washington Post staff. I ask unani- 
mous consent that that very timely and 
somewhat disillusioning article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bic BustNess SEES PROFITS IN PoverTy— 
CORPORATIONS RUSH To JOIN THE WAR IN 
“Cost-PLus” STYLE 

(By Laurence Stern) 

In a Westinghouse research laboratory at 
Pittsburgh a carefully chosen group of Con- 
gressmen was invited recently to VIP show- 
ings of a “computerized classroom” that the 


company wants to launch into the war on 
poverty, i 
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And at an unused military camp in New 
Jersey a subsidiary of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp. has opened a Job 
Corps training center for school dropouts 
under a 2-year, $11.5 million Federal anti- 
poverty contract. 

The blue-chip roster of companies that 
have found sudden allure in the poverty 
market is nothing less than a Who's Who” 
of the Nation's biggest and most powerful 
corporations. 


TWICE HARVARD'S COSTS 


General Electric has gone to war against 
poverty as a subcontractor in the operation 
of a Job Corps training center at Camp 
Breckenridge, Ky., under a $10.7 million, 18- 
month contract. Litton Industries, one of 
the top U.S, aerospace contractors, is run- 
ning a Job Corps camp near Oakland, Calif., 
under a $13.4 million 2-year contract. 
Ford's subsidiary, Philco, is subcontracting 
with the University of Oregon in a $8.1 mil- 
lion training project at an abandoned naval 
station in Astoria, Oreg. The annual cost of 
putting a trainee through a year of Job 
Corps programs is roughly twice the expense 
of sending a boy to Harvard. 

But the Job Corps is only one of the nearly 
dozen antipoverty programs that have at- 
tracted the attention of hundreds of busi- 
nesses—big and little—seeking to establish a 
beachhead in the war on poverty. 

“This is pretty ironical,” commented one 
Government official on the fringe of the 
antipoverty campaign. “We're. getting a 
reversal of traditional big business hostility 
to welfare programs. They see economic op- 
portunities here. i 

FOUR AND ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS 
GRANTED IN POVERTY WAR 


The Office of Economic Opportunity an- 
nounced. $4.5 million in new antipoverty 
grants yesterday: 

The grants brought to $35 million the 
amount of Federal funds so far committed 
to community action programs under Presi- 
dent Johnson’s war on poverty. 

Urban areas included yesterday were 
Cleveland, Huntsville, Ala., Stamford, Conn., 
Tucson, Ariz., and Washington, D.C. 

The Kentucky Child Welfare Research 
Foundation will get a $540,056 demonstration 
grant for a seyen-county area in eastern 
Kentucky that includes one county where 
the per capita income is $314 per year, the 
national low. 

The grants to Indian reservations include 
$946,383 to the Navajo Tribal Council of 
Window Rock, Ariz., for preschool classes, a 
manpower center, a community college 
study, physical fitness programs and leader- 
ship improvement. 

In another development, the Labor De- 
partment announced 19 new neighborhood 
youth projects in 12 States. 

Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz said that 
the new projects bring to 113 the number 
that now have been authorized in 39 States. 
They will provide employment opportunities 
for 75,832 youths at a cost of $47.4 million. 

Five of the projects are for the depressed 
area of eastern Kentucky. 


PASSING OF GARNER W. “SEC” 
TAYLOR, SPORTSWRITER 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, one of 
the most famous sportswriters in the Na- 
tion died February 26 in Miami. 

He was Garner W. “Sec” Taylor, 
whose column, “Sittin’ In With the Ath- 
letes,” had been an institution in the 
1325 Moines Register & Tribune, since 

There were many words said about 
“Sec” upon the announcement of his 
death but I feel Maury White, his col- 
league on the Des Moines newspapers, 
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best caught the essence of “Sec” Taylor. 
Mr. White wrote on March 2: 


At 78, many men have outlived most of 
their friends. Sec“ never stopped making 
new ones. 


As the Register wrote in a lead editorial 
on February 28: 

“Sec” Taylor made an incalculable con- 
tribution to sports journalism in general and 
to these newspapers in particular. He will be 
long remembered in the sports world. 


I believe these sentiments are those of 
many of us. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing articles, all from the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, be placed in the 
Recorp: “ ‘Sec’ Taylor, Watchman of 
Athletics”; “Garner W. ‘Sec’ Taylor”; 
“ ‘Sec’s’ Des Moines Stopover Lasted Half 
Century.“ 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

“Sec” TAYLOR WATCHMAN OF ATHLETICS 

(By Leighton Housh) 

“Sec” Taylor was described as “a watch- 
man who manned the ramparts on the walls 
of the sports world” by the Reverend James 
W. Lenhart, pastor of Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church, in conducting services for the 
longtime Register sports editor at Dunn's 
Funeral Home Monday. 

Mr, Taylor, 78, died Friday in Miami, Fla. 

“There will be times in the future when 
the ball park is empty, the typewriters have 
stopped, the stories are all filed, and in the 
strange silence of the press box they will be 
remembering, and they will know that ‘Sec’ 
has been ‘Sittin In’ with his colleagues and 
they will be the better for it,” the Reverend 
Mr, Lenhart said. 

“ ‘Sec’ Taylor's life covered a half-century 
of what must always be considered one of the 
most exciting eras on the American sport 
scene,” he said. 

“He knew and wrote of all the great 
professional and amateur athletes this 
country has produced in the last half-cen- 
tury. No man probably has done more to 
stabilize and elevate, both as a participant 
and accurate observer of that world. 

“The guidelines and principles he ad- 
hered to were indicative of a great man in 
his chosen field * * * 

“Integrity has been defined as the art of 
being singular in plural circumstances. 
This sums up the common thread in all the 
comments from so many sources * * * 

“It could be said of ‘Sec’ Taylor that his 
Warmth invited friendship and his integrity 
maintained it.” 

The following tribute to Mr. Taylor was 
received Monday by the Register from Ken- 
neth L, “Tug” Wilson, chairman of the U.S. 
Olympic Committee and former commis- 
sioner of the Big Ten Conference: 

„Sec“ Taylor was a legendary figure as a 
sports writer. During his long, colorful 
eareer he reported faithfully the tremendous 
growth of college and professional athletics. 
During these years he exerted a tremendous 
influence for the betterment of all sports.” 

Garner W. “Sec” TAYLOR 

“Sec” Taylor was an institution. He was 
an institution in the field of sports, and he 
was an institution in the Register and Trib- 
une, His death leaves a place which never 
can be filled on these newspapers and in the 
world of sports and sports writing. 

When he died, at 78, in Florida the other 
day he was, typically, on a writing assign- 
ment. His stories on the spring baseball 
training camps were as much a part of the 
advent of spring as the return of the robins 
and swallows or the budding of the willow 
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trees. We and thousands of other Iowans 
will miss those lively, informative reports 
this year—and no other baseball writer's ar- 
ticles will quite replace them. 

“Sec” Taylor's column, “Sittin’ in With the 
Athletes” was one of the most widely read 
sports columns in the country. It was a 
part of the bloodstream of this newspaper. 
It was always packed with news and in- 
formation, which sports fans relished— 
spiced with “Sec's own positive opinions. 
Sec's“ judgments were respected by coaches, 
athletes, and other sportswriters. In a 
field where jealousies and quarrels are ram- 
pant, where prima donnas are common, 
“Sec” Taylor had only friends. What he 
wrote was accepted as the word of a man of 
integrity. 

A half century ago when “Sec” began writ- 
ing about sports, many sportswriters were es- 
sentially promotion men for certain boxers, 
baseball teams or other professional athletes. 
He was a major influence in cleaning up the 
sports writing field to provide accurate, im- 
partial reporting of news instead of puffery. 

He was one of the first sports editors to 
refuse to participate in publicity stunts 
staged for boxoffice purposes, and he plo- 
neered the independence of sports reporters 
by insisting that they refuse favors and ex- 
pense accounts from promoters. 

He was always a force for clean sports 
and a vigorous enemy of the fixers, the 
gamblers and the crooks who tend to cluster 
around many branches of professional 
athletics. It was typical of him that in one 
of his last columns he strongly opposed pari- 
mutuel betting in Iowa, not because he was 
against horseracing, but because he thought 
Iowa would not support a first-class track. 
“Whatever tracks we would have,” he wrote, 
“would be third or fourth rate—tracks that 
would attract the scum of the racing world, 
mobsters and fixers.” 

“Sec” Taylor made an incalculable contri- 
bution to sports journalism in general and to 
these newspapers in particular. He will be 
long remembered in the sports world, 
“SEc's” DES MOINES STOPOVER LASTED HALF 

CENTURY 
(By Maury White) 

It’s next to impossible imagining “Sec” 
Taylor as anything other than a sports- 
writer, but he might haye been if the Chicago 
Daily News hadn't fallen one Balkan war 
behind before it ran a map of the area in 
1914. 

„Sec's“ job as publicity man for an auto 
polo company ended with the summer of 1913 
and he latched on to a desk job with, the 
W. D. Boyce Publishing Co. in Chicago, which 
put out a regional weekly of 250,000 circula- 
tion, the Chicago Blade. 

Boyce was an independent man, which 
made two of that breed after “Sec” was hired. 
The collision came when Archduke Ferdinand 
was assassinated. “Sec” had the weekly issue 
all made up. Boyce ordered a war picture 
on each page. 

“I didn't think she'd repeat it to him, but 
I told his secretary ‘Ask Boyce who's going 
to do it?” “Sec” used to relate. “He was 
mad, but too smart to come down at the 
time because the man usually in charge was 
on a 2-week vacation.” 

Scouring the plant and the city for war 
literature, Sec“ clipped a map and story 
on Serbia from the Chicago paper. A Boyce 
artist redrew the map and Sec“ whipped 
out a story based on borrowed mismforma- 
tion. 

“That Balkan war had changed the whole 
geography of the section,” “Sec” would sigh. 
“I knew I was. going to be fired, so I quit. 
And you know, I never have forgiven the 
News for making that mistake.” 

The beloved man—whose funeral was held 
here Monday—plauned to return to his native 
Wichita, but stopped over in Des Moines be- 
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cause the auto polo people were playing there 
and owed him money. He made a settle- 
ment—and rejoined the troupe. 

The sports editor of the Register was quit- 
ting in about a month and “Sec” asked about 
the job. Two weeks later he was hired for 
$22 per week, the Western League scoring 
money and the right to correspond for other 
papers. 

It tickled Sec“ to recall that he had to 
fight to be just a sportswriter, The editor, 
pointing out that sports slacked off in the 
winter, mentioned that “Sec” would also be 
required to cover the statehouse in the off 
season. 

I sometimes got low enough to consort 
with wrestlers, but never low enough to hang 
around with politicians,” “Sec” stated firmly. 
The editor laughed, gave in and a career 
started that last half century. 

Willis Garner Taylor, Jr., was his real 
name, although he used Garner W. most 
of his 78 years. He tried W. Garner briefly, 
but it sounded contrived. And more than 
anything else, “Sec” hated phoniness. 

The nickname came about naturally but 
was continued by command. He picked 
it up in 2 years as secretary of the St. Joseph, 
Mo., baseball club, before becoming sports 
editor of the paper there. 

“The managing editor ordered me to use 
‘Sec’ as a byline so people would know 
I was the baseball expert,” Sec“ used to 
recall. The nickname wouldn’t have been 
necessary, Sec's“ writing was proof enough 
that he knew his stuff. 

Sec“ didn’t start out writing a column 
regularly for the Register, and hesitated to 
be so saddled daily. When he did produce 
one, it appeared under the heading “Shaking 
Down the Lemon Tree,” a popular phrase 
of the times. 

“John Cowles started bugging me to do a 
regular column, so about 1921 I started ‘Sit- 
tin’ In * * +” “Sec” once recalled. 1 
did it with the understanding that it wasn't 
mandatory, to be written only if I had some- 
thing to say.” 

Over the years, no one on the sports scene 
has said more. 

“Sec” used to say his daddy sent him into 
the world with three bits of advice: Always 
cut the cards; always pour your own drink; 
always take the bet instead of offering it. 

These points boil down to staying alert, 
moderate, and coolheaded. Garner, Sr., 
must be pleased at how well his boy heeded 
the advice. Put these together with integ- 
rity and love of job and you arrive at a 
rarity: A “Sec” Taylor. 

Pride and long memory figure in there, 
too, “Sec” never forgave himself for not 
following up a tip that would have allowed 
him to break the Black Sox scandal of 1919. 
Or forgave basketball for changing its rules. 

“Sec” was a meticulous dresser, with the 
courtly manners of a different era. He was 
painfully polite about taking off a hat ina 
crowed elevator, or holding doors open. In 
the last few months, he’d cut down to one 
cigar a day. 

His eyes had grown weak and so had his 
hearing. Even before that, he'd walk along 
engrossed in thought, composing in his head. 
It was kindest not to greet him on the street. 
A casual hello“ caused a lot of refocusing. 

Boxing and baseball were Sec's“ real loves 
as he grew into a familiar figure on the na- 
tional scene for over 40 years. Both the ath- 
letes he wrote about, and the men he worked 
with, admired his fairness and honesty. 

A few years ago, “Sec” came back from New 
York a bit perturbed. He had gone to a meet- 
ing of the New York football writers, during 
world series time, and all other out-of-town 
writers had been asked to stand. 

Several weeks later, I met one of the men 
who had been in charge of the meeting and 
mentioned the incident. The New York writ- 
er stared, almost in‘disbelief. = =" À 
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“How could you possibly introduce ‘Sec’ 
Taylor to a sports group?” he asked. “Every- 
body knows him.“ 

Darn near everybody did, too. And enjoyed 
him. At 78, many men have outlived most of 
their friends. “Sec” never stopped making 
new ones. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE CONGRESS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 2) to establish a Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monpate in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


The 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON LAW 
ENFORCEMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF JUSTICE ` 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the President of the United 
States on his thoughtful message on law 
enforcement and the administration of 
justice. 

The problem of crime in the streets 
is a matter of urgent concern to all of 
us. Freedom can be but an empty shell 
if many of our citizens are afraid to go 
out at night or refuse to use our Nation’s 
parks and pathways for fear of becom- 
ing yet another crime statistic. 

As the President so well states, the 
problems of juvenile and youth crime 
are particularly disturbing; and yet it is 
only a small portion of the Nation’s 
youth—the hoodlums, the muggers, the 
purse-snatchers—who blight the repu- 
tation of the 98 percent of our young- 
sters who are law-abiding citizens and 
lead law-abiding lives. 

The President's message attacks the 
problem directly. I hope it will provoke 
us all to greater thought and attention 
to these problems. Indeed, the President 
suggests a long- needed Presidential 
Commission to devote intensive study to 
this entire matter. 

I know that some wish to fight this 
malignancy of crime by cutting consti- 
tutional corners or by establishing a na- 
tional police force. The message very 
wisely avoids both those steps. The 
President expressly rejected any notion 
of infringing the rights for which so 
many have fought and died in our his- 
tory. President Johnson calls for effec- 
tive law enforcement, but he also calls 
for the fair administration of justice. 
The policeman and the Constitution are 
not at odds. Each must adjust to the 
other; and I have great faith that those 
who adopt lawlessness as a way of life 
can be apprehended and convicted by 
vigorous law enforcement efforts which 
need not cross constitutional safeguards. 

I urge every member of the public to 
join actively in the war on crime, and to 
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become educated in the needs of law en- 
forcement and criminal justice. Each 
citizen must cooperate with all the rep- 
resentatives of his government who are 
taking every possible step to guarantee 
law and order for our communities and 
at the same time create fair and effective 
ways to deal with and treat those who 
become involved in breaking our laws. 

We must get at the roots of crime, em- 
bedded in ignorance, poverty, jobless- 
ness, aimlessness, and frustration in the 
face of modern life’s complexities. The 
President makes this clear. 

We must recognize that the swiftness 
and sureness of justice in our courts are 
among the greatest deterrents to offenses 
against the public; and we are deficient 
in attaining these goals. The President 
recognizes the need for improvement in 
the administration of justice. 

Mr. President, I hope that March 8, 
1965, the date of this message, will here- 
after mark the time we commenced to 
move forward on all fronts toward more 
adequate law enforcement and adminis- 
tration of justice. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
remarks of my colleague approving the 
President’s message on law enforcement. 
I know how well he believes in the things 
of which he has spoken and respects the 
President’s solid recommendation to se- 
cure better law enforcement. I am glad 
to have been present in this Chamber 
when he made his remarks. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I com- 
mend both Senators from Oklahoma for 
the initiative they take in this regard. 
I, too, share the President’s concern 
about the crime situation in our country. 
I agree that something has to be done, 
and something drastic, along the lines 
the Senator from Connecticut proposes, 
with regard to the control of rifles, guns, 
pistols, and arms. 

In my Commonwealth are two of the 
largest cities in the country, Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh. As a former mayor of 
Philadelphia, having known of the great 
difficulties in law enforcement that I en- 
countered at that time, which have be- 
come worse since, I am in complete sym- 
pathy with the objective of the President. 
I shall support his suggestions; and I 
hope a large majority of our colleagues 
will do likewise, to implement the sug- 
gestions of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Montoya in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without objec- 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE CONGRESS 
The Senate resumed the considera- 

tion of the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
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Res. 2) to establish a Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to resume where the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] and I left 
off last night. We were engaged in col- 
loquy as to how many of the 18 recom- 
mendations for congressional reform 
made by the 26th American Assembly 
meeting at Arden House, Harriman, N.Y., 
at the end of October and the first of 
November of last year, could be even con- 
sidered if the proviso in the resolution 
of the Senator from Oklahoma were to 
remain. 

It was my contention yesterday that 
most if not all of the recommendations 
made by this highly distinguished body 
could not appropriately be considered 
by the joint committee called for by the 
resolution of the Senator from Okla- 
homa because of the proviso which for- 
bids the committee to make any recom- 
mendations with respect to the rules, 
practices, parliamentary procedures, and 
precedents of either House or the con- 
sideration of any matter on the floor by 
the House. 

Having discussed the first seven rec- 
ommendations of the American Assem- 
bly yesterday, I turn now to the eighth 
recommendation, to which I invite the 
attention of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

It reads as follows: 

Freedom of debate in a legislative body 
has value, even at the cost of delay, but its 
abuse in the form of a filibuster exposes the 
Senate and the Government of the United 
States to ridicule and may dangerously delay 
action. Such tactics should be restrained so 
that a majority can act after a dissenting 
3 has had adequate opportunity to 
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Mr. President, I suspect that the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma and I need not delay 
long on that recommendation, because 
he has stated several times during the 
course of debate that he is adamantly 
opposed to having the joint committee 
proposed to be created by his resolution 
even make any recommendations with 
respect to rule XXII. 

I have indicated that I am not particu- 
larly interested in whether the commit- 
tee looks into rule XXII, because we have 
done that ad nauseam in the past; but 
will not the Senator from Oklahoma 
agree with me that the proviso in his 
resolution would make it absolutely im- 
possible for the committee to come forth 
with any recommendations with respect 
to rule XXII? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would be willing 
to concede that. I believe that the only 
substantial purpose to be served by the 
distinguished Senator’s proposed amend- 
ment to strike out the limiting language 
would be to make consideration of rule 
XXII in order. I know that he would be 
graciously willing to exclude rule XXII, 
but I know of no other material changes 
which have been proposed which would 
be seriously impeded by leaving the pro- 
posed legislation as it was reported by 
the Rules Committee. Certainly rule 
XXII, to which the Senator refers, would 
be out of bounds because it definitely 
would change a rule of the Senate 
which is one not only of long establish- 
ment but also one which has been the 
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cause of violent controversy down 
through the years. 

Mr. CLARK. It has a history of in- 
famy, I would say, which has long been 
evident. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Both the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and I have partic- 
ipated in filibusters at times. It is glori- 
ous expression of free debate when we 
filibuster for something in which we be- 
lieve, and when we are trying desperately 
to prevent certain legislation from being 
enacted. It then becomes a holy cause, 
as in the most recent filibuster when the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania led a filibuster against reappor- 
tionment. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Ok- 
lahoma could not be more mistaken. I 
should think he would be the first to 
agree on that. I know that he was an 
athlete in his earlier days and that what- 
ever game he played—baseball, football, 
basketball, or whatever it might have 
been—he played the game in accord- 
ance with the rules at the time he en- 
tered the contest. 

That is all that I have done. I cannot 
imagine anyone in his right mind who 
would wish to go into a baseball game 
with two strikes only to be allowed when 
one side is up, but three strikes when 
the other side was up. 

I have never been able to understand 
the argument—perhaps the Senator 
from Oklahoma will explain it to me— 
that those who wish to change the rules 
should not be permitted to take advan- 
tage of the rules until they are changed. 

What is the idea? Are we supposed to 
have one arm tied behind our backs? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania has participated in fili- 
busters, and so have I. 

Mr. CLARK. Ihave. I glory in them. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I have defended 
the right to filibuster. I have also de- 
fended the right of cloture and have sup- 
ported it, as the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania knows. I am not one 
who believes in forever going into the 
matter when the Senate is ready to vote. 
I have always felt that some adjustments 
should be made in the long run. I do 
not agree with the Senator on a simple 
majority filibuster limitation because I 
do not believe that the Senate is willing 
to be subjected to such a gag rule. We 
believe that it is entirely possible, studied 
by itself in the cold light of circum- 
stances, and not interfering with other 
legislation, that some agreement or meet- 
ing of the minds could perhaps be 
achieved. I do not believe that the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania will ever represent 
more than a bare symbolic token strength 
in this body for a simple majority rule 
for cloture. He may find the support to 
reduce the 6624 percent presently re- 
quired, but I do not believe that a bare 
50 percent would ever be agreed upon 
by this honorable body. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is a pessimist with respect to the 
procedure within this body. He forgets 
the elemental principles of justice as 
laid down by Americans in all their State 
legislatures over a long period of time. 

I am an optimist. I have had the 
feeling that even in the Senate, in the 
long run, on the whole, by and large, 
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with some exceptions, justice tends to 
prevail. 

I am a little disappointed that my 
friend the Senator from Oklahoma 
should have picked up that cliche which 
I thought was now so thoroughly dis- 
credited that I would never hear it again 
on the floor of the Senate. 

But here comes my friend the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. Perhaps 
he will disagree with me, but I believe 
that all this nonsense—and I use the 
word “nonsense” advisedly—about gag 
rule is so obsolete that I would doubt 
very much whether many Senators would 
still be willing to refer to the rule of the 
majority after reasonable debate as a 
“gag rule.” 

Every legislative body in the 50 States 
of the Union operates by majority rule. 
The senates and houses of all 50 States, 
and every parliamentary body in the 
free world, except the Senate of the 
United States, operates by majority rule 
after fair debate. 

The House of Representatives, which 
meets on the other side of this building, 
operates by majority rule. 

How can anyone in good conscience 
object to the fact that some of us wish 
to have the Senate finally, at long last, 
come into line with every other legislative 
body in the civilized world and establish 
majority rule? How can that be called 
“gag rule”? 

I yield to my friend from Louisiana, 
even though he has not yet asked me to 
yield, because I know he wishes me to 
yield to him. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does the 
Senator have some provision in his pro- 
posal that debate would go on for a 
certain period of time before debate was 
closed off? 

Mr.CLARK. The Senator from Okla- 
homa and I got off on a bit of a tangent. 
The resolution which we are now debat- 
ing has nothing whatever to do with the 
subject which I was discussing with some 
vehemence. My friend from Oklahoma 
indicated that my efforts to bring about 
a change in rule XXII would never have 
the slightest chance of success while ei- 
ther of us is alive. He may be right 
about that. The point the Senator from 
Louisiana has raised has nothing to do 
with the pending motion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor brought it up. That is why I re- 
ferred to it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor brought it up. That is why I am 
referring to it. If he had not been dis- 
cussing that subject, I would not have 
said anything about it. If he wishes to 
drop the subject, very well. If the Sena- 
tor wishes to discuss it, my thought is 
that I have been on both sides of filibus- 
ter questions. It has always depended 
on what the subject under discussion 
was. 

It has been my experience, having 
served as a clerk in the Louisiana State 
Legislature, that when the leadership 
had available to it a simple majority, it 
made a motion to terminate debate, such 
as on a motion calling for the previous 
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question. Any time one has the votes 
and is afraid of losing votes the longer 
the debate continues, it is wise to call for 
a vote as soon as possible. 

It may be that the situation in a State 
legislature might be different from that 
in the Senate. States are supposed to 
have some sovereignty. 

Furthermore, it occurs to me that a 
rule that might be appropriate for a 
State legislature, where errors are made, 
which can be corrected later, might not 
be an appropriate rule for the Senate, 
where it is very difficult to correct errors 
once they have been made. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator’s views on 
this subject are well known. I have 
great respect for them, as well as pro- 
found disagreement. 

I now yield to my friend from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to correct the statement made by 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
with reference to my position. I was not 
referring to any kind of cloture. I was 
referring to the Senator’s assertion that 
a majority cloture was good practice. I 
do not believe that 50.001 percent is 
proper cloture in the Senate when 49 
ane may still wish to discuss a sub- 

ect. 

The Senator has set forth no protec- 
tion with respect to adequate discussion. 
He has not said that the matter would 
be resolved after 3 or 4 weeks of debate, 
even if the importance of the issue gen- 
erally and the degree of controversy 
warrants more debate on it, because the 
country is divided. If the Senate is 
closely divided, the country must be 
closely divided also. Furthermore, it 
takes longer for the full impact of an 
argument to reach the 50 States of the 
Union than if the country were unani- 
mously for it. 

Second, I believe this rule is very well 
understood. There is no mystery about 
rule XXII. Every Senator, after he has 
been a Member of the Senate for a week, 
generally has decided that he is either 
for or against it. He can study it until 
doomsday and he can march up the hill 
and down the hill, and, as the Senator 
has said, talk about it 50 times a day, 
and he will not gain any more votes for it 
or against it. 

It is a fact of life. It is one of the 
most closely divided issues that we have. 
To incorporate such a provision in a 
general reorganization bill is to guaran- 
tee a waste of time, a futility, and almost 
to underwrite failure of any reorganiza- 
tion attemnt. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I may say 
in good humor and in perhaps a lighter 
vein, in view of the eloquent speech 
which my friend from Oklahoma has 
just made against what he calls—and I 
am surprised that he uses the term— 
“gag rule,” that he should go back to 
Oklahoma City and see if he can per- 
suade either body of the Oklahoma Legis- 
lature to impose on itself the filibuster 
rule that applies in the U.S. Senate. 
He would not get five votes in either 
body. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from New Jersey. 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, we are dis- 
cussing rule XXII. I believe it is quite 
germane to the general discussion. Rule 
XXII is the one key point that needs to 
be included in any consideration of a 
reorganization of congressional prac- 
tices, procedures, and rules. The pro- 
posal of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and myself and others—even though the 
chief sponsor is the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]—for revision of 
rule XXII contemplates closing debate 
by voting cloture by a majority only 
after 15 days, and then allowing at least 
100 hours of debate, guaranteeing to 
each Senator 1 hour, and permitting the 
proponents and opponents of the sub- 
ject under discussion the use of the full 
100 hours, if there is any time left over, 
when each individual Senator has 
finished the use of his 1 hour. 

This does not seem to me to be a gag 
rule. It is close to what I understood 
the Senator from Oklahoma to have said 
was reasonable, because it would guaran- 
tee at least a month of debate on any 
question after a vote for cloture had been 
had and had been won by a majority. 
This proposal would be in addition to and 
not in substitution for the present rule 
XXII, which permits cloture after 2 days, 
when a vote is had on it by two-thirds 
of the Senators present and voting. 

I do not believe this subject is ir- 
relevant at all. It is almost insulting to 
suggest that the consideration of so vital 
a part of congressional practices, pro- 
cedures, and operation would make it 
impossible to pass the kind of resolution 
for a study of congressional practices 
that we have in mind if we allow a con- 
sideration of a change in rule XXII. 

Mr. CLARK. I quite agree with our 
friend from New Jersey. I reiterate that 
I hope those who do not agree with us 
will stop talking about “gag rule.” It 
is a weird way to describe a procedure 
under which every legislative body of the 
civilized world except the United States 
operates. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
Senate Resolution 8, together with the 
names of its sponsors, may be printed in 
full in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks, so that those who read the 
Record may be able to understand what 
we are talking about. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res, 8) was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. Res. 8 

Mr. Dovenas (for himself, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. 
Case, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Fonc, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. McCarrHy, Mr. McNamara, Mr. 
MonpDALE, Mr. Moss, Mr. NELSON, Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER, Mr. PRoxMIRE, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
Scott, and Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey) sub- 
mitted the following resolution; which was 
ordered to lie over under the rule. 

Resolved, That rule XXII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by adding a 
new section 3 as follows: 


“3. If at any time, notwithstanding the 
provisions of rule III or rule VI or any other 
rule of the Senate, a motion, signed by six- 
teen Senators, to bring to a close the debate 
upon any measure, motion, or other matter 
pending before the Senate, or the unfinished 
business, is presented to the Senate pursuant 
to this section, the Presiding Officer shall at 
once state the motion to the Senate, and one 
hour after the Senate meets on the fifteenth 
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calendar day thereafter (exclusive of Sun- 
days, legal holidays, and nonsession days) he 
shall lay the motion before the Senate and 
direct that the Secretary call the roll, and, 
upon the ascertainment that a quorum is 
present, the Presiding Officer shall, without 
further debate, submit to the Senate by a yea 
and nay vote the question: 

Is it the sense of the Senate that the 
debate shall be brought to a close?’ 

“And if that question shall be decided in 
the affirmative by a majority vote of the Sen- 
ators duly chosen and sworn, then said meas- 
ure, motion, or other matter pending before 
the Senate, or the unfinished business, shall 
be the unfinished business to the exclusion of 
all other business until disposed of. 

“Thereafter, debate upon the measure, mo- 
tion, or other matter pending before the 
Senate, or the unfinished business, the 
amendments thereto, and motions with re- 
spect thereto, shall be limited in all to not 
more than 100 hours, of which 50 hours will 
be controlled by the majority leader, and 50 
hours will be controlled by the minority lead- 
er. The majority and minority leaders will 
divide equally the time allocated among those 
Senators favoring and those Senators oppos- 
ing the measure, motion, or other matter 
pending before the Senate, or the unfinished 
business, the amendments thereto, and the 
motions affecting the same: Provided, how- 
ever, That any Senator so requesting shall be 
allocated a minimum total of one hour. It 
shall be the duty of the Presiding Officer to 
keep the time. The above provisions for 
time in this paragraph are minimum guaran- 
tees and the motion to bring the debate to a 
close may specify additional time for debate. 
Except by unanimous consent, no amend- 
ment shall be in order after the vote to bring 
the debate to a close, unless the same has 
been presented and read prior to that time, 
No dilatory motion, or dilatory amendment, 
or amendment not germane shall be in order, 
Points of order including questions of rele- 
vancy, and appeals from the decision of the 
Presiding Officer, shall be decided without 
debate.” 

Resolved, further, That section 3 of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate be redesignated 
as “Section 4.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Georgia without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CRIME, AND FAILURE OF BYSTAND- 
ERS TO ASSIST VICTIMS OF AS- 
SAULT 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the rule of ger- 
maneness be waived for 2.minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, Iam 
sure that all Members of the Senate and 
a great many Americans throughout the 
country have been shocked, saddened, 
and dismayed by the large number of 
crimes that have occurred in the presence 
of large numbers of spectators, with none 
of the onlookers going to the aid of the 
victims. We have heard of instances of 
rape, murder, and robbery being com- 
mitted, with a great many people watch- 
ing as though they were witnessing a 
sporting event, without any of them do- 
ing anything about it. 

I am happy to report that one of my 
constituents from Atlanta, Ga,, a young 
oe reservist, did not take such an at- 

tude. 
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There appeared in today’s New York 
Times an Associated Press Dispatch from 
Philadelphia entitled “Man Saves Girl 
Attacked in Subway.” 

I quote from the article: , 

“There were six men standing near one 
of the subway platforms. They just stood 
there. They didn't go to the girl’s aid.” 

As they watched, according to a witness 
who did try to help, a gang of Negro teen- 
agers attacked a 16-year-old white girl and 
dragged her, screaming and struggling, down 
the tracks. 


The article goes on to say that those 
individuals were apprehended after 
James R. George, a 23-year-old naval air 
reservist from Atlanta, Ga., went to the 
aid of the girl. His picture with a black 
eye appears in the New York Times. He 
did his duty in the best tradition of the 
civilized society that we are all taught 
to adhere to in the day and age in which 
we live. I heartily commend James R. 
George for doing what any ordinary, in- 
telligent, patriotic, courageous American 
citizen should do. I hope that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and the commanding 
officer of this young serviceman will com- 
mend him highly and give him some 
award commensurate with the duty that 
he rendered. I thank the Senator for 
yielding to me. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle to which I have referred be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Mar, 9, 1965] 
Man Saves GIRL ATTACKED In SUBWAY 


PHILADELPHIA, March 8.— There were six 
men standing near one end of the subway 
platform. They just stood there. They 
didn't go to the girl's aid.” 

As they watched, according to a witness 
who did try to help, a gang of Negro teen- 
agers attacked a 16-year-old white girl and 
dragged her, screaming and struggling, down 
the tracks, 

James R. George, 23-year-old naval air re- 
servist from Atlanta, Ga., said today he was 
savagely beaten Saturday night as he tried 
to help the girl. He finally to break 
away and summon a policeman from the 
street above, he said. 

The police arrested eight boys for the at- 
tack on the girl, charged them with assault 
with intent to ravish, indecent assault, rob- 
bery, larceny, receiving stolen goods, and 
assault and battery. 

Today, seven of the boys were sent to cor- 
rectional institutions and the eighth was 
placed on probation. Judge Juanita Kidd 
Stout described the attack as savage and said 
it warranted swift punishment. 

Mr, George said the incident occurred as 
he was returning to the nearby Willow Grove 
Naval Air Station Saturday night after visit- 
ing Philadelphia’s places of historical in- 
terest. 

Toduy his right eye was swollen shut, and 
his left eye was puffed and discolored. 

The girl, whose identity was not disclosed, 
is from Almonessen, N.J. She had come here 
to babysit for relatives. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE CONGRESS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
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Res. 2) to establish a Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
to my friend the Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I should like to ask 
my distinguished friend from Pennsyl- 
vania, since he brought up the subject in 
connection with section 8 of the Arden 
House recommendations concerning rule 
XXII, if it is not true that there is now 
before the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, or, I believe, has been re- 
ported by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, proposed legislation that 
would give an opportunity for a clear 
vote on the question whether the Senate 
will support or reject rule XXII as it is. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I further ask the 
distinguished Senator whether he feels 
it is necessary to write a reference to 
rule XXII into the concurrent resolution 
under these circumstances. Is the meas- 
ure to which I refer now pending before 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration or has it been reported by the 
committee? Was it reported by the 
committee to the Senate? 

Mr.CLARK. The Committee on Rules 
and Administration has reported ad- 
versely not only on the proposal of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], and 
many others, including myself, for ma- 
jority cloture, but it has even gone so far 
as to report adversely on the Anderson 
resolution for three-fifths cloture. 

Perhaps a minute or two ago I out- 
stripped myself when I agreed so quickly 
with the Senator from Oklahoma. It 
is true that such a resolution is not only 
pending before the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, but is on the calen- 
dar. But I despair of our ever getting it 
to a vote if our friends who have always 
opposed any change in the filibuster rule 
intend to filibuster that measure, unless 
the present Vice President of the United 
States should make the ruling which I 
hope that he will make, but which I am 
far from sure he will make, conforming 
with the advisory opinions given by the 
second Vice President ahead of him, but 
quite different from those of the Vice 
President who is now President of the 
United States. 

In reply to my friend from Oklahoma, 
I would say I am really rather pessimistic 
as to whether we can get a vote on the 
merits of either the question of majority 
cloture or three-fifths cloture, although 
I have not abandoned hope. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The point I am 
making is that the most direct route is 
to strike at the very issue itself. As J 
have said, that issue is as well known to 
Members of the Senate—as the palm of 
one’s own right hand. 

Mr. CLARK. In olden days it was 
often said, “All roads lead to Rome.” I 
would prefer to have as many roads open 
to an amendment of the iniquitous rule 
XXII as it is possible to achieve. One of 
them—and a good one—would be the de- 
liberations of this joint committee, which, 
I would be very hopeful would bring in a 
strong recommendation for a drastic 
change in rule XXII, if it were permitted 
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to do so. But that permission has been 
denied by the Senator from Oklahoma 
and other Senators who have sponsored 
the concurrent resolution by the proviso 
which I am presently attacking. 

Mr. MONRONEY. So the Senator 
would not prefer to have an up-and- 
down vote on rule XXII; he would like to 
have it wrapped up in a collection of 
other things which might be more di- 
verting. 

Mr. CLARK. No; the Senator has 
misstated my position. I am sure he did 
so quite inadvertently; I know he did not 
do it on purpose. I would like to see the 
Senate come to a vote somehow, some- 
time, on the question of rule XXII. I 
would like to see a vote as quickly as 
we can get it on an up-or-down basis. 

I believe that some Members of the 
Senate—I am sure not the Senator from 
Oklahoma—will do everything possible 
under our present iniquitous rules to 
make it impossible for us to get a vote, 
and so in terms of what might be called 
more or less a last resort, I should like to 
have consideration of rule XXII included 
within the mission or the charge given to 
the joint committee. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. I believe the Senator from 
Pennsylvania does the Senator from 
Oklahoma an injustice. 

Mr. CLARK. That I should never 
wish to do. 

Mr. CASE. I think so. I think he 
has deliberately intended to present the 
issue in the way in which he did. I agree 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
the Senator from Oklahoma cannot pose 
the question, Do you want this or do you 
want that? We want both. 

That is exactly the way it should be, 
because, clearly enough, both are nec- 
essary to assure the kind of action we 
need to bring this body into line with 
present-day needs. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I had a copy of the 
study made by Arden House sent to me. 
I note that it is made a part of the hear- 
ings. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
attended that assembly. I should like to 
know, if he can tell, how the representa- 
tives who came to this assembly were 
chosen. 

Mr. CLARK. I can tell the Senator 
from Ohio only in general terms. The 
American assembly is a part of Columbia 
University. The chairman of the assem- 
bly is Henry M. Wriston, formerly presi- 
dent of Brown University. The president 
of the assembly is Clifford C. Nelson. 
They are both extremely able gentleman. 
This was the 26th American assembly. 
The assembly has established a compe- 
tent staff which uses its own judgment 
with respect to who should be asked to 
attend these various assemblies. The 
one to which I have referred is the third 
one to which I have gone. The others 
were on quite different subjects. The 
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readings which were prepared in advance 
of the meeting were edited by Prof. 
David Truman, who, I believe, is in the 
political science department at Colum- 
bia. But wherever he is, he is one of the 
keenest and most astute students of 
American government I know. About a 
year prior to the convening of this as- 
sembly, a preliminary meeting was called. 
It was attended by Representative RICH- 
ARD BOLLING and myself. We went over 
the plans and made certain suggestions. 
We were there as advisers. 

In due course, I suppose, Mr. Wriston 
and Mr. Nelson compiled the list of those 
who were invited. I call the attention 
of my friend from Ohio to the quite dis- 
tinguished list of trustees of the Ameri- 
can Assembly, which appears on page 
72 and is headed by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, who, of course, was Presi- 
dent of Columbia University for awhile. 
If my friend from Ohio will run through 
with me the list of members of this par- 
ticular 26th assembly, I believe he will 
agree with me that it included the whole 
spectrum of American political opinion 
from stanch supporters of Senator Gold- 
water for the Presidency on the extreme 
right to some extremely liberal labor 
leaders on the left. But most of those 
whose names were on that list had some 
competence or some understanding of 
the problem of Congress, and I believe 
were competent to consider the questions 
which were put to us. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Except for the Sena- 
tor from Pennslyvania, what other Mem- 
ber of Congress was on the committee? 
Can the Senator recall? 

Mr. CLARK. That is the trouble. 
The only other Member was the Senator 
from the New Jersey [Mr. Case]. He hit 
and ran. He did not stay very long. He 
made a magnificent keynote address and 
then he ran back to New Jersey for “you 
know what,” because the Senator ob- 
serves when the assembly was held. I 
arrived too late to hear my friend from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. That is not usual, of 
course. The Senator is almost always 
on time. : 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. I 
arrived late because I was in Pennsyl- 
vania engaged in “you know what’ on 
the other side of the fence, and I did not 
stay too long. I had warned those 
people not to hold the assembly when 
tey, did. It was 3 days before the elec- 

on. 

No others Members of Congress, ex- 
cept the Senator from New Jersey and 
myself were present; and, as I have said, 
we did not stay too long. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from New Jersey would agree with me 
or not, but I have the feeling that the 
absence of other Members of Congress— 
and, in fact, the short stay of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey and myself—did not 
seriously impede the careful and objec- 
tive consideration of the subject by the 
other members of the panel. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to yield 
first to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. The Senator prefaced 
his remarks with the statement that, 
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“unfortunately,” the only representa- 
tives of the Congress present were the 
Senator from New Jersey 

Mr. CLARK. And myself. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the misfor- 
tune about that? 

Mr. CLARK. I believe it would have 
been much better if there had been a 
great many more. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. In a moment Tshall. If 
the Senator from Ohio had been able to 
leave his State, as busily engaged as he 
was in strenuously supporting the 
straight Democratic ticket. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Including his colleague 
(Mr. Youne], and had been able to attend 
the Arden House Assembly for a few days, 
I am sure the group would have been 
enlightened. Whether their recom- 
mendations would have been changed or 
not, I do not know. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY.. I should like to in- 
quire of the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania how he can advise the Sen- 
ate to follow the advice and recommen- 
dations of a group on the proper organi- 
zation of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives when that group is so 
politically naive as to have their big 
meeting only two or three days before 
the general election on which the whole 
world is focusing its attention. 

Mr. CLARK. I am not prepared to 
accept that wisecrack without a re- 
joinder. If the Senator from Oklahoma 
and I had a little more time, I would go 
down the list with him. As I recall, some 
very competent people from Oklahoma 
were present. I ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma if he would not agree with 
me that those people were well qualified, 
that they were not politically naive, and 
that this was a first-class body. I re- 
gret that the Senator from Oklahoma 
takes its recommendations so lightly. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam sure the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, 
who believes in majority cloture, would 
not try to tell the Senate or the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma that a majority 
vote is required for the setting of a date 
for the holding of such meetings. Such 
meetings usually are called by an execu- 
tive committee, which usually arranges 
the agenda for the meetings. I merely 
say that somebody had a great deal of 
political naivete in calling this meeting 
shortly before the election. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Okla- 
homa accused me yesterday of being off 
base, which is a nice baseball term. I 
am sure that in this instance the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma has been caught 
napping, because he does not have the 
necessary information as to why the 
meeting was set when it was. I pleaded 
with the committee to set another date. 
They told me that the character of the 
meetings was such that Arden House was 
the most desirable place to hold them, 
and that since that was the only week 
when it was possible to hold a meeting 
of that kind, they took it. 

So far as political naivete is concerned, 
I suggest that the Senator, in his calmer 
moments, examine the list. I am sure 
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that he will find a great many names 
of persons who supported him in his cam- 
paigns for the House and the Senate, a 
large number of whom are persons of 
prominence in political life. 

I believe the Senator would not want 
to leave these remarks stand, and that 
when he examines the Recorp, he will 
strike them, because they are so naive 
that they cannot bear the light of day. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Would it not be well to ask 
unanimous consent that there be placed 
in the Recorp the list of names that ap- 
pears on pages 71 and 72 of the hearings, 
showing names of the participants of 
this particular assembly and their affilia- 
tions? I think the list speaks for itself 
far better than anything else. 

Mr. CLARK. I thoroughly agree with 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the list be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

PARTICIPANTS OF THE 26TH AMERICAN 
ASSEMBLY 

Arthur G. Altschul, partner, Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., New York. 

Stephen K. Bailey, dean, Maxwell School, 
Syracuse University. 

Margaret M. Ball, dean, Woman's College, 
Duke University. 

Richard J. Barnet, codirector, Institute for 
Policy Studies, Washington, D.C. 

Joseph W. Barr, chairman, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, Washington, D.C. 

Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr., president, Lincoln 
Liberty Life Insurance Co., Houston. 

Philip Broughton, Pittsburgh. 

John Anthony Brown, Jr., vice president, 
George Washington University. 

Frank Caizzi, Harriman scholar, Columbia 
University. 

Holbert N. Carroll, chairman, Department 
of Political Science, University of Pittsburgh. 

CLIFFORD P. Case, U.S. Senator, New Jer- 
sey. 
JosePpH S. CLARK, U.S. Senator, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Benjamin V. Cohen, Washington, D.C. 

Earl Coke, vice president, Bank of America, 
San Francisco. 

William T. Coleman, Jr., Dilworth Paxson, 
Kalish, Kohn & Dilks, Philadelphia. 

Arthur G. Coons, president, Occidental 
College. 

John J. Corson, professor of public and 
international affairs, Woodrow Wilson 
School, Princeton University. 

Ovid R. Davis, vice president, Coca-Cola 
Co., Atlanta. 

Philip Donham, Arthur D. Little Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Eleanor Lansing Dulles, research associate, 
Center for Strategic Studies, Georgetown 
University. 

Frederick G. Dutton, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Richard F. Fenno, Jr., professor of political 
science, University of Rochester. 

Robert H. Finch, Finch, Bell, Duitsman & 
Margulis, Los Angeles. 

Roger Fleming, secretary-treasurer, Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, Washington, 
D.C. 

George B. Galloway, Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 

Bernard L. Gladieux, vice president, Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, Inc., New York. 
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James A. Gorrell, Vorys, Sater, Seymour & 
Pease, Columbus, Ohio. 

Edward H. Harte, president, Corpus Christi 
Caller Times, Texas. 

H. Field Haviland, Jr., director, foreign 
policy studies, Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Frank Hawkins, editor, editorial page, 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Pennsylvania. 

Thomas A. Henderson, Harriman scholar, 
Columbia University. 

Donald G. Herzberg, executive director, 
Eagleton Institute of Politics, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

Merritt D. Hill, president, J. I. Case Co., 
Racine. 

Allen C. Holmes, Jones, Day, Cockley & 
Reavis, Cleveland. 

Ralph K. Huitt, professor of political sci- 
ence, University of Wisconsin. 

Samuel P. Huntington, professor of gov- 
ernment, Harvard University. 

Evron M. Kirkpatrick, executive director, 
American Political Science Association, 
Washington, D.C. 

Allan B. Kline, Western Springs, Ill. 

John D. Lane, Hedrick & Lane, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Sol M. Linowitz, chairman, Xerox Corp., 
Rochester, N.Y. 

William P. McClure, McClure & Trotter, 
Washington, D.C. 

David McDonald, Harriman scholar, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Carl McGowan, judge, U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals, Washington, D.C. 

Marshall MeNeil, Scripps-Howard News- 
paper Alliance, Washington, D.C. 

Arhtur Maass, professor of government, 
Harvard University. 

David W. MacEachron, director of pro- 
gram, Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 
New York. 

Harvey C. Mansfield, professor of political 
science, Ohio State University. 

Carl Marcy, chief of staff, U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Washington, 
D.C. 

Roger G. Mastrude, vice president, Foreign 
Policy Association, New York. 

Robert Molyneux, Newspaper Enterprise 
Association, Cleveland. 

Frederic A. Mosher, executive associate, 
Carnegie Corp. of New York, New York. 

Emil Narick, assistant general counsel, 
United Steel Workers of America, Pittsburgh. 

Richard E. Neustadt, professor of govern- 
ment, Columbia University. 

N. B. Obbard, executive vice president, 
United States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Michael O'Leary, assistant director, Public 
Affairs Center, Dartmouth College. 

Albert J. Rosenthal, professor of law, Co- 
lumbia University. 

John 8. Saloma III, professor of political 
science, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

Howard D. Samuel, assistant president, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
New York. 

Wallace S. Sayre, professor of public law 
and government, Columbia University. 

William V. Shannon, editorial board, New 
York Times. 

Robert F. Steadman, director, Committee 
for Improvement of Management in Govern- 
ment, CED, Washington, D.C. 

Theodore Tannenwald, Jr., Weil, Gotshal & 
Manges, New York. 

A. W. Tarkington, president, Continental 
Oil Co., Houston. 

David B. Truman, dean, Columbia College, 
Columbia University. 

David A. Valenti, president, Allied Stores 
of Michigan, Grand Rapids. 

Franklin Wallick, United Auto Workers, 
Washington, D.C. 

Francis O. Wilcox, dean, School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies, Johns Hopkins 
University. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have 
undertaken to assure various Senators 
that the Senator from Oklahoma and I 
have agreed that we shall do our best 
to bring this question to a vote at ap- 
proximately 2:30 this afternoon. There- 
fore, although I deplore the limitation of 
debate which I am now imposing on my- 
self, I shall, instead of dealing seriatim 
with the other suggestions of the Arden 
House Assembly and inviting the reply 
of the Senator from Oklahoma to each 
one of them, ask unanimous consent that 
all the recommendations that appear on 
page 69, beginning with recommenda- 
tion No. 10, be printed in full in the REC- 
orD, in large type, so that anyone may 
read them in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

10. Further to assure majority con- 
trol of legislation, a majority of the Mem- 
bers from each House designated to serve 
on a conference committee should have 
indicated by their votes general agree- 
ment with the bill as passed by that 
House. 

11. Each Chamber should adopt and 
enforce effective procedures to protect 
the constitutional and other traditional 
rights of citizens called before its com- 
mittees. 

12. The growing practice of requiring 
that administrative agencies obtain per- 
mission from or “come into agreement” 
with committees or subcommittees of 
the Congress, or their chairmen, before 
taking action, exceeds the proper 
bounds of congressional oversight of ad- 
ministration and subverts Presidential 
responsibility. It grants arbitrary power 
to chairmen of committees or subcom- 
mittees that is not subject to account. 
The practice should be abandoned. 

13. Campaign costs are excessive; re- 
quirements for reporting on contribu- 
tions are ineffective; and existing ceilings 
on expenditures are unrealistic. The 
consequences too frequently are waste, 
deception, and corruption. To correct 
these evils: 

(a) Time on television and radio sta- 
tions should be made available by law to 
candidates for Congress. 

(b) Ceilings should be raised to real- 
istic levels, but legislation governing 
campaign contributions and expendi- 
tures should provide for full and prompt 
reporting to an agency designated by 
Congress responsible for complete dis- 
closure. These reports should be public 
property, should be locally available and 
should cover all receipts and expendi- 
tures on behalf of any candidate for the 
House or Senate in a primary or general 
election. 

(c) The income tax laws should be 
amended to encourage campaign contri- 
butions by a larger number of persons, 
thus reducing candidates’ dependence on 
a small number of large donations. 

14. Respect for the Government re- 
quires respect for its individual officials. 
Each Senator and Representative and all 
Presidential appointees should be re- 
quired to report annually their financial 
interests and the sources of their income. 
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Furthermore, the number of Members 
of the House and the Senate holding Re- 
serve commissions in the military forces 
while serving in the Congress is a cause 
for concern. We regard this practice as 
ply a and of doubtful constitution- 

ty. 

15. The standing committees in their 
specialized jurisdiction serve the Con- 
gress well, but no adequate overview in 
Congress is taken of such large areas as 
national security policy and national eco- 
nomic policy. Responsibility for deal- 
ing with this difficult problem should lie 
with the elected leadership, and these 
leaders should be adequately staffed for 
this purpose. The executive perform- 
ance in this area needs to be improved, 
but much more needs to be done on the 
legislative side. 

16. The Congress should divest itself 
of direct responsibility for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. 

17. We agree with the recent decision 
of the Congress to increase salaries of 
Senators and Representatives, and we 
recommend that salaries, allowances, and 
staff services be kept at a level com- 
mensurate with the dignity and respon- 
sibilities of these offices. 

18. A majority of participants who 
considered this report favor a 4-year 
term for the Members of the House of 
Representatives, with elections in the 
presidential years. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall 
state generally—perhaps the Senator 
from Oklahoma may wish to reply brief- 
ly; I leave that to him—that, in my judg- 
ment, some of the recommendations 
could be considered by the joint commit- 
tee which the Senator from Oklahoma is 
calling for, despite the proviso. Most of 
them could not be so considered. If the 
Senator from Oklahoma wishes to make 
a further reply, I shall be happy to yield 
to him. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s yielding to me at this point. 
Not all of these recommendations will be 
welcome. As I tried to explain in our 
debate yesterday, the limitation goes only 
to the recommendations of the commit- 
tee. Of course, we shall be ready, will- 
ing, and anxious to hear testimony on 
any of the recommendations that any of 
the distinguished scholars in political 
science who composed the Arden House 
conference might care to make when we 
open our hearings. 

I hope their presentations will be thor- 
ough and complete. I would not wish to 
prejudge what would be eligible for rec- 
ommendation. Certainly every recom- 
mendation they made would be open to 
discussion before the committee if we 
followed the same pattern that was fol- 
lowed in the hearings which resulted in 
the La Follette-Monroney Act of 1946. 

Mr.CLARK. The Senator from Okla- 
homa has quite correctly caught me up 
on that point two or three times in the 
course of the debate. I apologize to him 
for repeating the same error. I should 
have said “recommendations,” not con- 
siderations.” But I make the same point 
again that I made before: What is the 
use of considering a subject with respect 
to which recommendations cannot be 
made? It seems to me that that would 
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be a complete waste of time. If it is de- 
sired to examine into these proposals— 
and I think every single one of them 
should be examined into—the committee, 
when established, ought to have the au- 
thority to make recommendations; other- 
wise, they would be wasting time in 
taking testimony on matters as to which 
they would be prohibited by the proviso 
from making recommendations. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the Senator 
from Pennsylvania had been in Congress 
at the time when the La Follette-Mon- 
roney Act was under consideration, he 
would have been aware of the stimulus of 
recommendations which were made dur- 
ing the study of the machinery of Con- 
gress: Many reforms were adopted after 
the hearings before the committee. Some 
were reforms which the committee did 
not have the prerogative to consider un- 
der the charter granted by the two 
Houses to the La Follette-Monroney 
committee in 1945. These proposals were 
heard although the committee could not 
recommend them. 

The 21-day rule in the House engen- 
dered a lively discussion following the 
hearings before the Monroney-La Follette 
committee of 1945. Many other proposed 
reforms were brought into the open for 
discussion and review. As a result, a few 
of them were enacted into law or became 
precedents of the House. 

So it is not always what is written into 
the recommendations or what is con- 
tained in the initial package. It is the 
stimulus that results from thinking about 
how to improve the machinery of the fine 
deliberative bodies which need improve- 
ment as they function through their 
years of service. 

Mr. CLARK. That may well be; and 
the Senator from Oklahoma, to be sure, 
has a point that a committee can sit day 
after day and take testimony on subject 
after subject with respect to which it is 
not permitted to make any recommenda- 
tions. If the Senator from Oklahoma, 
who I hope and pray will be the chair- 
man of the joint committee, is able to 
persuade his colleagues to sit and listen 
day after day to subjects with respect to 
which they will be denied the right to 
make recommendations—and that will 
be all right—what, I ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma, in good conscience, is the pur- 
pose of prohibiting them from making 
recommendations about matters which 
are vital to the reorganization of Con- 
gress? 

We have been over this ground before, 
so the Senator from Oklahoma shows 
good judgment, perhaps, in not making 
again the reply he made earlier. 

Mr. President, in a moment I shall sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. The 
Senator from Oklahoma and I have 
agreed that within a relatively few min- 
utes thereafter the Senate can vote on 
the proposal. Perhaps we shall each 
take 5 minutes after the order for the 
quorum call has been rescinded. Before 
doing that, I should like to invite the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that in 
the comprehensive revision of the stand- 
ing rules of the Senate, which I sub- 
mitted on Wednesday, September 23, 
1964, and which was thereupon sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Rules and 
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Administration, where, not to my sur- 
prise, it festered and died at the end of 
the 88th Congress, there is a memo- 
randum containing a summary of 27 
points that I believe were dealt with in 
the comprehensive revision of the rules, 
each one of which, in my opinion, would 
be a useful change in our present rules, 
and none of which could be the subject 
of recommendations before the joint 
committee, in the event the proviso 
which I have moved to strike should be 
sustained. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the memorandum entitled 
“Significant Changes in Comprehensive 
Revision of the Senate Rules,“, which 
begins on page 40 of the reprint of my 
speech, be printed in full at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harris in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the mem- 
orandum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

SIGNIFICANT CHARGES IN COMPREHENSIVE RE- 
VISION OF SENATE RULES PROPOSED BY SENA- 
TOR JOSEPH S. CLARK 
1, Journal: The Senate Jounral is nothing 

more than a quaint anachronism which is 

never looked at by anyone and is read only 
for purposes of delay. Its place has been 
taken, for practical purposes by the CONGRES- 

SIONAL Record, The reysion recognizes this 

fact, and satisfies article I, section 5, clause 

3, of the Constitution, which requires each 

House to keep a journal of its proceedings, 

by stating that the Senate section of the 

CONGRESSIONAL Record shall be the Senate 

Journal. 

Since the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is printed 
and available to Senators each morning fol- 
lowing a session, there is no need to have it 
read aloud, and the right to require that is 
abolished. Presumably any errors in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will be corrected in- 
formally, or by unanimous consent, as they 
are today. But a procedure for correcting 
mistakes by motion, without debate, is pro- 
vided for those cases in which unanimous 
consent cannot be obtained. Under this 
procedure, the Senator seeking to make the 
correction, and the Senator objecting to the 
correction may file written briefs in support 
of their positions for publication in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD in advance of the vote. 

2. Quorums: The unrestricted right of any 
Senator to call for a quorum has frequently 
been the source of great harassment and de- 
lay. The revision circumscribes this right by 
requiring a Senator to declare his intention 
to call for a vote on the pending business 
once the presence of a quorum has been as- 
certained. Only on this condition could an 
individual Senator suggest the absence of a 
quorum. However the majority or minority 
leaders, or in their absence, the acting ma- 
jority or minority leaders, could call for a 
quorum at any time. The Presiding Officer 
would have the duty to halt the quorum call 
once he ascertains the presence of a quorum 
in the Chamber, 

3, Order of recognition: This provision 
codifies and elaborates the unwritten rule 
that the Chair will always give preference 
in recognition to the majority and minor- 
ity leaders. In the absence of the leaders, 
it gives equivalent rights to any Senator 
designated to act in that capacity and oc- 
cupying the leader’s desk. 

4. Germane points of order: The revi- 
sion seeks to clear up the confusing situa- 
tion which presently exists with regard to 
the right to interrupt a Senator who has the 
floor for the p e of raising a point of 
order. It provides that a Senator may be 
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interrupted without his consent for the pur- 
pose of raising a point of order that the 
Senator in possession of the floor has com- 
mitted a transgression of the rules of the 
Senate germane to his possession of the floor. 

5. Submission of speeches without de- 
livery: Upon request, a Senator would be 
permitted to have his written remarks 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in nor- 
mal size print without the requirement of 
full oral delivery. However, the RECORD 
would contain a notation to the effect that 
the material was submitted but not delivered 
orally. 

6. Three-hour rule: Whenever a Senator 
has held the floor for more than 3 consecu- 
tive hours, an objection to his continued 
possession of the floor, if made by any Sen- 
ator, would compel him to yield the floor. 

7. Germaneness of debate: The present 
rule, which provides for a daily 3-hour pe- 
riod of germane debate, would be made more 
flexible by the adoption of a procedure 
whereby a majority of the Senate, by non- 
debatable motion, could require further de- 
bate on the pending business to be germane 
to the subject matter before the Senate until 
the business was disposed of. 

8. Points of order: This new provision 
would limit debate on questions of order 
submitted to the Senate, and debatable ap- 
peals from rulings of the Chair, to 1 hour, 
in all, unless the Senate orders otherwise. 

9. Morning business: The morning hour 
rule has been revised extensively to abolish 
the confusing distinction between morning 
hour and morning business, and to dispense 
with the need for unanimous consent to 
make statements or comments of not more 
than 3 minutes’ duration. There would be 
a daily period of 1 hour, if that much time 
should be needed, set aside at the opening of 
each new legislative day for the conduct of 
morning business. The Senate by majority 
vote without debate, could extend the period 
for up to 1 additional hour. During this 
period, under the regular order of business, 
Senators would have the privilege of making 
8-minute statements and could seek unani- 
mous consent to have printed matter in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

10. Motions to take up: This revision 
would provide a means by which a Senator 
could convert a motion to proceed to the 
consideration of any measure on the Senate 
Calendar, which would ordinarily be debat- 
able, into a nondebatable motion. This 
could be done by filing at the desk of the 
clerk a notice of intention to make such a 
motion on the following calendar day on 
which the Senate is in session. The notice 
of intention would be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Procedure for bills, joint resolutions 
and resolutions; This rule has been exten- 
sively rewritten both to clarify its operation, 
and to reduce the potential for disruption 
of normal legislative procedures by the ob- 
jection of a single Senator. The provision 
by which any Senator can prevent a bill 
from being referred to committee, and have 
it placed directly on the calendar after sec- 
ond reading, has been eliminated. However, 
this may be done on motion by a majority 
of the Senate after 1 hour of debate, equally 
divided between opponents and proponents, 
The section permitting any Senator to force 
a postponement of the introduction of any 
bill or joint resolution for 1 day has also 
been eliminated. < 

12. Ex officio members of appropriation 
committee: The Senate rules presently pro- 
vide for the selection of three ex officio 
members of the Appropriations Committee 
from each of eight legislative committees, 
These ex officio members serve on the Ap- 
propriations Committee for the limited pur- 
pose of considering annual appropriations 
for programs within the jurisdiction of their 
particular legislative committee. The revi- 
sion of this rule adds five more legislative 
committees to this list, on the ground that 
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they have equally valid claims to partici- 
pate in appropriation decisions affecting 
matters within their jurisdiction. These 
five additional committees are: Commerce, 
Finance, Interior and Insular Affairs, Judi- 
ciary and Labor and Public Welfare. 

13. Germaneness of amendments: This 
provision, which is similar to the present 
practice of the House of Representatives, in- 
corporates a general prohibition against non- 
germane amendments. Questions of ger- 
maneness are to be decided by the Presiding 
Officer subject to appeal to the Senate with- 
out debate. 

14. Previous question: The cumbersome 
unwieldly cloture provisions of rule XXII 
would be deleted by this revision. In their 
place would be substituted a split-level mo- 
tion for the previous question, by which a 
majority of Senators present and voting 
could terminate debate: (1) on any motion 
or amendment to a measure pending before 
the Senate after that motion or amendment 
has received 15 hours of consideration on not 
less than 3 calendar days; or (2) on the 
measure itself, together with any motions or 
amendments relating to it, after the measure 
plus all related motions and amendments has 
received consideration for 15 calendar days. 

If the previous question is ordered, 1 hour 
of debate equally divided between opponents 
and proponents, would be allowed as to any 
motion or amendment encompassed by the 
motion for the previous question, and 4 
hours, divided in the same manner, would be 
allowed on final passage. Unlike the clo- 
ture procedure under which Senators may 
call up for a vote after cloture any germane 
amendment which has previously been pre- 
sented and read, this procedure would limit 
consideration after the previous question 
had been ordered to amendments embraced 
by the motion. All other amendments 
would be deemed rejected. 

15. Voting: Two additions have been 
made to the existing rule, both for the pur- 
pose of codifying existing practice: (1) A 
demand for the yeas and nays, when sec- 
onded by 11 Senators, shall be sufficient to 
require a rollcall vote; and (2) Senators en- 
tering the Chamber after their names have 
been called may obtain recognition from the 
Presiding Officer and have their votes re- 
corded prior to the announcement of the 
vote. 

16. Selection and retirement of committee 
chairmen: Chairmen of standing commit- 
tees would be chosen by secret ballot of the 
majority members of the committee at the 
beginning of each new Congress. In addi- 
tion, no Senator would be permitted to serve 
as chairman of a standing committee after he 
attained the age of 70. 

17. Jurisdiction of committees: The juris- 
diction of the Senate Committees on Finance, 
Banking and Currency, Foreign Relations, 
Commerce, and Labor and Public Welfare 
would be shifted to provide a more logical 
and equitable division of responsibility. In 
addition, the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration would be en- 
larged in accordance with Senate Resolution 
338, to include violations of the rules of the 
Senate. The Rules Committee would also be 
given the power to recommend appropriate 
disciplinary action, including reprimand, 
censure, suspension or expulsion from office 
or employment after making findings of fact 
and conclusions and after according notice 
and an opportunity for a hearing to any in- 
dividual concerned. 

18. Limit on committee memberships: The 
present rule which limits Senators to mem- 
bership on not more than two major and 
one minor committee contains a grandfather 
clause making an exception for members of 
the Government Operations and Aeronauti- 
cal and Space Sciences Committees. As a 
result, some Senators serve on as many as 
four major and one minor committee. This 
revision would strike the exception, and make 
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up the difference by reducing slightly com- 
mittee memberships. The Appropriations 
Committee would be reduced from 27 to 24 
members. Of the remaining major commit- 
tees, 10 would be cut back from 17 to 15 
members, and two would be cut back from 
15 to 13 members. 

19. Committee meetings during Senate ses- 
sions: Although standing committees may 
now sit without special leave during the pe- 
riod while morning business is conducted, a 
single Senator still has the power to prevent 
every standing committee and every sub- 
committee of a standing committee from 
meeting while the Senate is in session after 
the close of morning business. The sole pur- 
pose of this revision is to implement the in- 
tention of the drafters of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act by stating that a commit- 
tee may obtain leave to sit while the Senate 
is in session by a privileged, nondebatable 
motion. 

20. Committee bill of rights: A majority 
of the members of each standing commit- 
tee would be authorized, in addition to the 
procedures now provided in individual com- 
mittee rules, to convene meetings; to direct 
the initiation, conduct, and termination of 
hearings; to call up bills for consideration; 
and to terminate debate in committee after 
a measure has received committee considera- 
tion in executive session for a total of 5 
hours, 

21. Instructions to report on major legis- 
lative matters: Although it is axiomatic that 
the committees of the Senate are its crea- 
tures and agents, no procedures presently 
exist by which the Senate can exercise its 
authority in a fair, orderly, and effective 
manner. 

The rules do presently provide for a mo- 
tion to discharge a committee from further 
consideration of a measure. But this mo- 
tion cannot be used to secure committee 
consideration of a subject, nor does it pro- 
vide a device for obtaining a committee's 
recommendations. Moreover, such a motion 
can be filibustered, since it is debatable. 

This proposal remedies these defects by 
creating a privileged motion to denominate 
any measure pending in committee or sub- 
committee as a “major legislative matter.” 
This motion would be nondebatable, pro- 
vided that a notice of intention to make 
such a motion had been presented on the 
previous calendar day, and printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Debate on the motion would be limited to 
8 hours, the time to be divided equally be- 
tween opponents and proponents. Such mo- 
tion, if carried by a majority of Senators 
present and voting, would constitute an in- 
struction to the committee in which the 
measure was then pending to report it to the 
Senate within 30 calendar days, by poll or 
otherwise, with the recommendation (a) 
that it be passed, or (b) that it not be passed, 
or (c) that it be passed with amendments, 
stating the recommended amendments. 

22. Selection of conferees and explanatory 
statement: A majority of the Senate mem- 
bers of a conference committee would have 
to be chosen from those who indicated by 
their votes their concurrence with the pre- 
vailing view in the Senate on matters in 
disagreement with the House, Senate con- 
ferees would be required to prepare a state- 
ment explaining the action of the confer- 
ence, just as the managers on the part of the 
House are required to do under the House 
rules. 

23. Adoption of rules for each Congress: 
The provision continuing the rules of the 
Senate from one Congress to the next Con- 
gress would be deleted, and a majority of 
Senators present and voting would be em- 
powered to adopt rules at the beginning of 
each Congress, 

24. Disclosure of financial interests: This 
new rule, which was offered as an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute to the 
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disclosure resolution favorably reported by 
the Rules Committee earlier in the year, 
would require every Senator and every Sen- 
ate officer or employee compensated at a 
gross rate in excess of $10,000 per annum, to 
file a financial report each year. The report 
would contain the following kinds of infor- 
mation: 

a. Assets: The identity and fair market 
value of any asset having a fair market value 
of $5,000 or more. 

b. Liabilities: The amount of each liabil- 
ity in excess of $5,000, and the name and 
address of the creditor. 

c. Capital gains: Source and amount of all 
capital gains realized in the preceding cal- 
endar year in excess of $5,000. 

d. Income: Source and amount of every 
item of income for the calendar year in ex- 
cess of $100, including gifts other than gifts 
from a relative. 

e. Assets belonging to a trust; assets, lla- 
bilities, capita] gains, and income of a spouse; 
and capital gains earned through a straw- 
man are all covered. Family homes and tax- 
exempt charitable entities are exempted. 

f. Association with a professional firm 
which practices before Federal Government 
agencies. 

g. Service as director, officer, or manager 
in a business en rise. 

25. Relations with lobbyists: This is an 
amendment to the Rules Committee propos- 
als. It prohibits Senators, and Senate officers 
and employees, from engaging in joint ven- 
tures with lobbyists, and from accepting 
gifts worth more than $100 from lobbyists. 

26. Testimony of Senators before commit- 
tees: This new rule, also offered as an amend- 
ment to the Rules Committee conflict-of - 
interest resolution, would grant authority to 
any duly authorized committee of the Sen- 
ate to request any Senator to come before it 
and give any pertinent testimony it has 
reason to believe he can give on the subject 
matter under investigation. A Senator re- 
ceiving such a request would be required to 
appear and give testimony, unless within 10 
days he delivers to the chairman of the com- 
mittee a signed statement to the effect that 
he is without knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter under investigation. 

The Rules Committee would have the pow- 
er to investigate breaches of this rule, and 
to recommend appropriate disciplinary ac- 
tion, including reprimand, censure, suspen- 
sion, or expulsion. 

27. Moonlighting by Senate employees: 
This rule was also a part of the omnibus 
substitute amendment offered to the Rules 
Committee resolution. It would prohibit offi- 
cers and full-time employees of the Senate 
from serving in any managerial capacity in 
any business or financial enterprise, or en- 
gaging in any regular professional or con- 
sulting practice, or maintaining an associa- 
tion with any professional or consulting firm 
without special leave of the Senate. In addi- 
tion, it would permit moonlighting only if 
two conditions are met: (1) the activity or 
employment must not be inconsistent with 
the conscientious performance of the officer 
or employee’s official duties; and (2) express 
permission must have been given by the 
Member of the Senate charged with the 
supervision of the officer or employee. For 
the purposes of this rule, each Senator would 
be responsible for supervising his own staff; 
chairmen of committees would su 
committee staffs; the majority and minority 
leaders and the Vice President would super- 
vise their own employees; and the President 
pro tempore would be charged with the su- 
pervision of all other officers and employees 
of the Senate. 


PROPOSALS REQUIRING CONCURRENT ACTION OF 
BOTH HOUSES 

1. Appropriations Committee procedures: 

House and Senate Appropriations Commit- 

tees would be authorized to hold joint hear- 

ings and half of the appropriations bills each 
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year would originate in each Chamber to ex- 
pedite congressional business. (S. Con. Res. 
28, introduced by Senator CLARK on March 7, 
1963, and pending in Rules Committee.) 

2. Separate session for appropriations: (S. 
2198, introduced by Senator MAGNUSON, and 
cosponsored by Senators CLARK, NEUBERGER, 
and Hart; pending in Rules Committee.) 
This bill would divide the annual session of 
Congress into two parts: a “legislative ses- 
sion” which would begin on January 3 of 
each year and end not later than the first 
Monday in November; and a “fiscal session” 
beginning on the second Monday in Novem- 
ber and ending not later than December 31. 
Under the proposed procedure,’ Congress 
would devote the early session to substantive 
legislation including authorizations. It could 
then recess for the summer and come back 
in November to deal with appropriations. 
The bill also changes the fiscal year to make 
it correspond with the calendar year, so that 
all appropriations bills will be enacted before 
the beginning of the fiscal year to which 
they pertain. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I reit- 
erate my belief that not one of these 
proposed changes in the rules, each one 
of which I consider at least desirable— 
and I suspect many, if not a majority of 
my colleagues would agree on careful 
and calm consideration—could be the 
subject of recommendation by the joint 
eommittee under the resolution of the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, before we 
vote on this matter, it is my intention 
to speak briefly in my own right. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, that 
would be of great benefit. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am not 
sure that anyone will be benefited except 
the ego of the Senator from New Jersey. 
There are a couple of matters which I 
should like to develop with the Senator 
from Oklahoma before we come to a 
vote on this particular motion, of which 
I am a sponsor, along with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, I should like to 
have 5 minutes’ time within which to 
speak. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, that is 
agreeable. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

3 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, is is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on passage of 
the concurrent resolution. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
issue before us today is a simple one. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania has for 
many years been a stanch advocate of 
congressional reform and reorganization. 
His differences with the pending legisla- 
tion are not that reorganization is un- 
desirable, but that the committee cannot 
go far enough under its charter. I sug- 
gest that the choice is whether we will 
have congressional reorganization within 
the authorization of this charter or no 
reorganization at all. 
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The thrust of the proposed motion to 
strike is to make the primary concern 
of the committee in its hearings and in 
its recommendations matters of basic 
congressional rules or traditions on which 
there is an extremely divided opinion 
among Members of the House and Sen- 
ate. They are not items which will be 
more clearly understood by our member- 
ship after months of testimony from 
political scientists and various Members 
of Congress. In large measure, they are 
questions that address themselves to the 
heart rather than the head. I daresay 
that most Members of Congress have 
definite opinions on the manner in which 
they would vote on each of these ques- 
tions. It is entirely proper that such 
matters should be discussed and passed 
upon by the membership of each House. 

But while we continue to ponder these 
questions which divide us ideologically 
and geographically, much constructive 
work needs to be done in overhauling our 
congressional machinery. I appreciate 
the references made yesterday by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to the im- 
portant work accomplished by the La 
Follette-Monroney committee in 1945 
and 1946. 

I think we can all agree that the re- 
vamping of the committee structure, the 
creation of professional staffs, and the 
other matters acted upon by Congress as 
a result of that committee’s recommen- 
dations were a major contribution to 
making our work more productive. I 
would point out that the history of that 
committee itself refutes the proposal that 
nothing useful can come from a commit- 
tee of this nature inasmuch as the same 
restrictions were placed in the commit- 
tee’s charter in 1945. 

To the contrary, the committee en- 
countered no restriction in the scope of 
the testimony it heard. It did find that 
the only items on which recommenda- 
tions could be made to Congress were 
those that commanded uniform support 
in the committee. For example, the se- 
niority system was discussed at length 
and was an item on which recommenda- 
tions could have been made. Instead, the 
committee report on page 35 stated: 

On the seniority system * * * we held 
testimony and deliberated in executive ses- 
sion. But we are not now prepared to sub- 
mit positive recommendations with regard to 
them because of a lack of agreement within 
the committee as to workable changes and 
existing practices. 


Not all of the recommendations made 
by the committee were enacted into the 
Reorganization Act. While the Senator 
from Pennsylvania may dislike the term 
“Government by consensus,” it is crystal 
clear that it was necessary for a consen- 
sus to be reached if reform was to be had. 

Nineteen years have passed and we 
need to be at this work again. I have 
previously outlined the type of activity 
which is clearly within the authority of 
the committee and which would make a 
significant contribution to the manner 
in which we handle our business. Such 
matters as the consideration of the use 
of electronic data processing equipment 
in the study of appropriations measures, 
evaluation of the workload of various 
committees, the proliferation of subcom- 
mittees and the relative importance of 
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various nonlegislative functions of Mem- 
bers of Congress deserve our immediate 
attention. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania re- 
ferred a number of times in the course 
of this debate to the Duke of York who 
bravely marched up the hill and then 
back down again. I suggest to my dis- 
tinguished colleague that the duke may 
have made this strategic retreat because 
he discovered that his army was not with 
him 


Likewise, the work performed by the 
joint committee will serve no practical 
purpose unless the Rules Committees of 
the House and Senate are willing to per- 
mit this committee to report a reorga- 
nization bill to the floor without breaking 
it up for consideration into dozens of 
separate pieces on bills by the various 
standing committees. 

For this reorganization effort to be 
successful, we, like the Duke of York, 
need troops as well as ideas. I, for one, do 
not want this committee to find itself 
with a multitude of recommendations 
and no opportunity for passage. Truly, 
we would then be halfway up the hill 
and neither up nor down. 

Mr. President, the analysis and its 
restrictions are as follows: 

First. The restriction on the joint 
committee as to rules, procedures, and 
precedents did not impair the usefulness 
of that committee in studying matters of 
great importance. Indeed, all matters 
on which testimony was heard did not 
become items of recommendation be- 
cause there was not a consensus of the 
committee as to such matters. In addi- 
tion, all recommendations made by the 
committee were not subsequently in- 
cluded in the reorganization act itself. 
This indicates that it is difficult to bring 
change even when the topics under dis- 
cussion do not involve controversial 
ideological or geographic questions. If 
the committee had concerned itself in the 
main with such questions, the reorgani- 
zation act would be nonexistent. 

Second. Such items as seniority were 
not excluded under the limiting proviso 
of the committee’s authority in 1946. I 
refer to page 34 of the report of the joint 
committee specifying that one of the 
matters on which testimony was held was 
the selection of committee chairman by 
some method other than seniority. Page 
35 continues: 

On the seniority system * * * we held 
testimony and deliberated in executive ses- 
sion. But we are not now prepared to sub- 
mit positive recommendations with 
to them because of a lack of agreement with- 
in the committee as to workable changes and 
existing practices. 


Third. It is evident that many im- 
portant areas remain for reform at this 
time which are clearly within the au- 
thority of the committee despite the 
restriction. Among the most important 
are: 

(a) Consideration of electronic data 
processing equipment in the study of ap- 
propriations measures and the exercise 
of audit controls by a computer of the 
same nature exercised in every major 
business. 

(b) Consideration of the workload of 
various committees and the proliferation 
of subcommittees. 
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(c) Nonlegislative functions command- 
ing much of the time of Members of 
Congress such as questions of home rule 
for the District of Columbia, congres- 
sional appointments to the service acad- 
emies, and the like. 

Fourth. The importance of the mat- 
ters discussed above makes it apparent 
that favorable public opinion can be gen- 
erated for the committee. It is difficult 
to believe that such a study would not 
be well received simply because it does 
not include all controversial items which 
relate to the operation of either or both 
Houses of Congress and which are also 
of public concern. 

Fifth. The ultimate success of the 
committee's efforts will be measured by 
legislation actually enacted. Presenta- 
tion of the committee’s recommendations 
to the Senate and the House are depend- 
ent on the willingness of the respective 
rules committees to permit presentation 
of a single bill from the committee as a 
select committee rather than referral of 
each provision to the various standing 
committees. Senator CLarK’s proposal— 
rather than fostering more extensive re- 
organization and reform—would result 
in the inability of the joint committee 
to make a single proposal which could 
command uniform support and stand 
any chances of passage. 

Mr, President, in the final analysis we 
are judged by our constituents and the 
public in general by our performance as 
well ‘as our vision. This committee can 
perform a most useful function and I 
believe that informed public opinion will 
concur. 

So let us continue the free and frank 
discussion of the controversial items 
which have been discussed at this de- 
bate. But let us at the same time form 
a committee which may perform yeoman 
service in those areas which can find a 
current consensus in our membership. 
Let us not make reorganization a sac- 
rificial lamb to issues which have long 
been debated in this chamber and which 
will continue to be after the reorganiza- 
tion committee makes its report. 

In short, I do not believe we should 
throw out the baby with the bath water. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I would 
like to depart from my brief remarks in 
support of the Clark-Case amendment 
by expressing what I know is the senti- 
ment of all our colleagues, that the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma has again performed 
a useful and important piece of work. 
Many years ago, when he and I were 
nearly 20 years younger, he was the 
House leader in the reorganization of 
Congress. It was a most useful task. 

It would have been twice as useful if 
it had not been shackled at that time 
with the prohibition which he has ac- 
cepted for his proposed committee this 
time—namely, that we deal not with 
practices, procedures, and rules of these 
two bodies of Congress. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] would like to 
speak briefly. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may yield to him with the under- 
standing that I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to say to the senior Senator from 
New Jersey that as a member of the 
Rules Committee, I joined my colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] in filing 
minority views on the pending resolution. 
I now join him and my dear friend from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case] in sponsoring the 
pending amendment to strike the proviso 
from section 2 of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 2. Retention of this inhibiting 
proviso in the resolution means, as we 
pointed out in our minority report, that 
the joint committee will be forced to ex- 
ceed its statutory charter in order to im- 
prove the operation of Congress because 
the rules, parliamentary procedures, 
practices, and precedents of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives are the 
very lifeblood of the operation of Con- 
gress. Otherwise, Mr. President, the 
committee will be hog-tied to the extent 
that the opportunity for modernizing and 
strengthening the organization and func- 
tioning of Congress will be very limited 
indeed. 

In expressing my views this afternoon, 
Mr. President, I in no way mean to down- 
grade the valuable contribution of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] 
to the cause of congressional reform. I 
shall support indeed I am cosponsor- 
ing his resolution on final passage later 
today, just as I supported him nearly 20 
years ago in the other body when he 
sponsored the law that bears his name. 
A little progress under the resolution as 
reported to the Senate is better than 
none at all toward the objective we seek. 
First, however, I shall support, and I urge 
the Senate to approve, the pending 
amendment which would more fully ef- 
fectuate the stated purpose of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 2 and thereby en- 
able the joint committee to undertake a 
more thorough study and to come up 
with more meaningful recommendations 
to revitalize the organization and opera- 
tions of Congress. 

I thank the Senator from New Jersey 
for yielding. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I, myself, 
have been deeply interested in this sub- 
ject for many, many years, as I think 
my colleagues know. My own proposal 
for improving the inadequate, outmoded 
procedures of this great body of which 
we have the honor to be Members is rep- 
resented by a bill which I introduced 
again this year, having introduced it 
previously. It would create a Commis- 
sion on Congressional Reorganization, to 
be composed of Members of this body 
and Members of the House—three each— 
and six members to be appointed by the 
President from the general public among 
those in private life who are specially 
qualified by training and experience to 
contribute to the solution of problems 
of public administration or the function- 
ing of legislative bodies. 

To my mind, that method of procedure 
would be far more effective. 

Yesterday the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. MorseE]—and I am glad to see him 
again in his seat, as he almost always is, 
being one of the most faithful Members 
of this body—suggested that a commis- 
sion composed of outside members would 
be a very valuable thing because it could 
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hold the mirror up to us much more ef- 
fectively. Lagree. That is why, in part, 
I proposed that a commission be ap- 
pointed to which 6 members of the 12- 
member commission would be outsiders 
in private life. 

In addition to coming forth with sound 
recommendations because of a more ob- 
jective look at this body and our sister 
body at the other end of the Capitol, 
such a body composed of distinguished 
outsiders as well as distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Congress would so far as their 
recommendations were concerned, carry 
additional prestige which would be help- 
ful in making effective whatever recom- 
mendations were then made. 

The Rules Committee, in its wisdom, 
decided not to accept the proposal, in 
which I was joined on at least one 
occasion in the past by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, but recommended the res- 
olution which the Senator from Okla- 
homa had proposed, not only to limit the 
inquiry to a committee of Members of 
Congress, but also sharply limiting the 
scope of the recommendations which 
that committee might make as a result 
of its inquiries. 

If we are not to take the best course, 
at least we should take the second best 
course, and not the least best course; and 
that is what the failure of the Clark- 
Case amendment would lead us into do- 
ing. 

I do not see the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] in the Chamber. 
I invite the attention of Senators to the 
fact that in my bill, setting up a Hoover- 
type commission for the study of con- 
gressional procedures and practices, I 
listed 12 matters to be studied and re- 
ported upon. I should like to present 
very briefly these matters, because for 
the most part I am afraid that they 
would be excluded from recommenda- 
tions whether or not they might be con- 
sidered by the committee in respect to 
the Clark-Case amendment. 

One of those was the scheduling of 
measures for consideration and action. 

Another was the structure, staffing, 
and operation of congressional commit- 
tees. 

The third was the workload of the 
Congress and the committees. 

The fourth was congressional rules 
and floor procedures—obviously within 
the specific prohibition of the commit- 
tee’s activities, so far as the committee’s 
recommendations are concerned. 

I may say to the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] that I am read- 
ing over the 12 items which appear on 
page 4 of the hearings which are in- 
cluded for specific consideration, or 
would have been by the bill I introduced 
for a Hoover-type commission to inves- 
tigate congressional practices and pro- 
cedures. 

I have listed the first four of those, 
and suggested that, so far as I can see, 
under the terms of the resolution as it 
stands and before the adoption of the 
Clark-Case amendment, the committee 
proposed under the Senator’s resolution 
would not permit recommendations on 


these particular matters. 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. CASE. I yield. 
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Mr, MONRONEY. I have just seen 
58 items again. I saw them during 

e 

I dọ not feel that there would be any 
limitation against recommendations 
dealing with the first three. I believe 
congressional rules and floor procedure 
would come under the prohibition. Cer- 
tainly, the scheduling of measures for 
consideration and action, and the struc- 
ture, staffing, and operation of con- 
gressional committees is not only within 
the jurisdiction of the committee, but as 
one reads the resolution, is specifically 
authorized by the resolution. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 2 specif- 
ically provides—and I call the Senator’s 
attention to page 3, at the top of the 
page: 

Provided further, That the language em- 
ployed herein shall not prohibit the com- 
mittee from studying and recommending the 


consolidations and reorganizations of com- 
mittees— 


This would include consideration of 
the procedures and workload of the Con- 
gress and committees. 

I see no prohibition against the sched- 
uling of measures for consideration and 
action in the prescribing language. 

Mr. CASE. Iam grateful for the Sen- 
ator’s interpretation of his resolution. I 
am not interested in getting credit for 
action, but am interested only in action; 
but I am glad that these three items 
would be covered not only by consider- 
ation, but by what might be involved 
in the recommendation of the commit- 
tee if it were adopted without change. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. MONRONEVY. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. We agree that congres- 
sional rules and floor procedure would 
be eliminated. Is that correct? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am agreed. 

Mr. CASE. The next item concerns 
conflicts of interest of Members of Con- 
gress. Would this be included within the 
purview of the committee, or excluded? 

Mr. MONRONEY. My feeling is that 
this would not be of interest to the com- 
mittee because we already have a com- 
mittee set up for that purpose designed 
specifically and empowered by direction 
of the Senate. 

Mr. CASE. So that I am clear in my 
understanding, if the committee decided 
that this matter did bear upon its duties 
under its commission, it would not be 
prohibited? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It would not be 
prohibited. If I were on the commit- 
tee—which I hope I would be—I would 
not wish to preempt the jurisdiction al- 
ready established in another committee 
and thereby show a lack of respect for 
the work of regularly established com- 
mittees of the Senate. I would also in- 
clude one established even though it has 
not yet started to work. 

Mr. CASE. We are hoping for a sat- 
isfactory assurance that soon the com- 
mittee would actually exist. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. The next item I had listed 
concerns the term of office for Members 
of the House. I wonder whether that 
would be included? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I presume it would 

be eligible for the consideration of House 
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Members and would come under the 
rules of comity between the two Houses, 
The business of changing the rules of 
the House on matters pertaining to the 
House, would come under the purview 
only of Members of the House who might 
be members of the joint committee. 

Mr. CASE. This would require, to be- 
come effective, a constitutional amend- 
ment which would, of course, be the duty 
of the Senate to act upon, as well as 
Members of the House. 

Mr. -MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct, but recommendations can be 
made as was done last time. The rules 
would apply to this situation and would 
be within the purview of House Members 
only. The Senate should not be kibitzing 
on the prerogatives of House Members 
any more than House Members should 
be kibitzing on Senate proposals to 
change the rules where it affected solely 
the Senate. 

Mr. CASE. To bring the issue down 
to the present problem, that is to say 
the Clark amendment, the restrictive 
clause which would be eliminated by that 
amendment would not require exclusion 
of this matter from consideration by the 
committee? 

Mr. MONRONEY. In my opinion, I 
would say that it would not. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator. 

(At this point Mr. Bass took the chair 
as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. CASE. How about the next item? 
The matter of communication, travel, 
and other allowances of Members of 
Congress? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not believe 
that would be prohibited in any way from 
consideration by members of the com- 
mittee. Perhaps House Members would 
consider the House communications, 
travel, and other allowances, and the 
Senate would consider theirs. Both 
could make a joint recommendation, if 
they find themselves in agreement. 

Mr. CASE. I appreciate the coopera- 
tion of the Senator from Oklahoma. Let 
me ask him now as to the next item, 
would the committee, by the language 
which we would strike, be prohibited 
from dealing with the matter of finance 
and congressional campaigns? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That would be 
more apt to rest within the purview of 
the Committee on Elections. In other 
words, this is a joint committee and it 
would not be prohibited by the language 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania 
seeks to strike out. But I would say, in 
all good faith, that if we have a func- 
tioning committee which is eligible and 
has jurisdiction for this specific and de- 
tailed objective, we would be foolish to 
try to preempt that jurisdiction from 
them. 

Mr. CASE. I understand the position 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. He is 
always fair. This would not be at issue 
in the proposed amendment but in his 
judgment would it not be within the pur- 
view of the committee, in any event? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is true. 

Mr. CASE. I believe that it should 
be, but I appreciate the frankness of the 
Senator from Oklahoma as to the scope 
of his inquiry. 1 A 4 

next item fhe au 8 O1 
Pen 60 Congress in ao ection with the 
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appointment of postmasters and the 
appointments to the service academies 
and other governmental agencies. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would not be- 
lieve, if the Senator is asking my opin- 
ion, that this would be prohibited by the 
language in the resolution which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania seeks to 
strike. 

Mr. CASE. Then it would be within 
the proper purview of the committee? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe that it 
would be within the proper purview of 
the committee. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 
Oklahoma. I am glad to have his an- 
swer to that effect. The next item, on 
legislative oversights or the administra- 
tions of laws—what does the Senator 
from Oklahoma think about that? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is one of the 
big steps forward we made in the first 
reorganization bill. I consider this 
would be strongly and adequately within 
the purview of what we propose to do. 

Mr. CASE. I appreciate the Senator’s 
response. Let me ask him as to item 
11, on the strengthening of congressional 
powers of the purse, of which there are 
many ramifications. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
asking a question to which I am happy to 
respond. One of the big hopes of the 
Reorganization Act would be to 
strengthen the granting of the power of 
the purse which Congress possesses. 
Many recommendations already have 
been received. I would say that at least 
half the time of the committee may be 
consumed in trying to find more ad- 
equate ways to control this vast and 
vital power given Congress by the Con- 
stitution, 

Mr. CASE. That is certainly a satis- 
factory answer to both of us; for example 
I sponsored the effort of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McClellan] for a 
joint committee on the budget and mat- 
ters of that kind. Iam very glad to have 
that assurance, 

Mr. MONRONEY. I also joined the 
McClellan resolution as well. 

Mr. CASE. The last item I have be- 
fore me is the specific direction and the 
operation and effectiveness of existing 
laws in respect to lobbying. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator 
knows, I am sure, that one of the results 
of the last reorganization, was to write 
into law the Lobbyists Registration Act. 
Unfortunately, the passage of time and 
court decisions have eroded many of the 
effective features of that act. It would 
certainly be my hope as a part of this 
study that we could rewrite a strong and 
adequate lobbying registration act which 
would divulge the necessary informa- 
tion on commercial and other paid ac- 
tivities that affect the passage of 
legislation. We feel that the constitu- 
tional right of citizens to petition Con- 
gress for redress is inherent in the 
American way of life. However, when it 
becomes an organized and well financed 
move to influence Congress, we believe 
that the public is entitled to know who 
is doing it, what amounts are being spent 
and the purpose for which the money 
is being spent. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 
Oklahoma. His answers have been, to 
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the extent that they could be, in the cir- 
cumstances, reassuring. No one needed— 
certainly I did not need—to be reassured 
as to the intentions, the purposes and 
the motives of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. I know that applies also to the 
feelings of the Senator from Pennsyl- 


However, there is still left as contained 
within the proposals of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania as he has discussed them 
before within the proposal that I have 
suggested for study by an independent 
Hoover-type of commission on reorga- 
nization of the Congress, which is a 
great area on matters which cry out to 
be dealt with, to be excluded from con- 
sideration under the resolution as it was 
reported by the committee and without 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and myself, but I 
hope very much the Senator from Okla- 
homa, now that we have the matter on 
the floor of the Senate, and now that 
the elimination of this particular, in- 
hibiting proviso will not—and cannot— 
prevent from acting on the matter, will 
overwhelmingly strike it, and let the 
committee under the leadership of the 
Senator from Oklahoma do the job that 
it can do and which so much needs to 
be done. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I hope 
we shall be able to vote in the next 5 
minutes. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered on my amendment. I shall be 
very brief. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 1, sub- 
mitted on January 14, 1963, was co- 
sponsored by 30 Senators, including as 
its first sponsor, the present Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. The other 
Senators who cosponsored the resolu- 
tion and who are still in the Senate, in 
addition to myself, are Senators KUCHEL, 
SALTONSTALL, METCALF, CASE, WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey, NEUBERGER, Moss, RAN- 
DOLPH, Muskie, Hart, Netson, Dopp, 
McCartuy, SCOTT, Cooper, MCGEE, 
DovuG as, PELL, Boccs, BURDICK, CHURCH, 
GRUENING, MILLER, BARTLETT, JAVITS and 
BAYH. 

That resolution did not contain the in- 
iquitous proviso which I have moved to 
strike by the motion presently pending 
before the Senate. 

The resolution was referred. to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
Everything except the enacting clause 
was stricken in committee, and it came 
back to the Senate with a proviso iden- 
tical to that in the present resolution, 
which in my judgment will largely, al- 
though not entirely, defeat the purpose 
of the resolution. 

The resolution reported by the com- 
mittee to create a Joint Committee on 
the Organization of Congress has the 
appearance of a substantial and mean- 
ingful step in the direction of congres- 
sional reform, but I fear it is not. 

The resolution contains a proviso 
which. deprives the joint committee of 
the power to do the very things it is 
set up to do. It reads as follows: 

Provided, That nothing in this concurrent 


resolution shall be construed to authorize 


the committee to make any recommenda- 
ay with respect to the rules, parliamen- 
procedure, practices, ee prece- 
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dents of either House, or the consideration 
of any matter on the floor of either House. 


If its jurisdiction is to be limited in 
this fashion, there seems little point in 
establishing a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress. 

My pending amendment would strike 
this proviso. 

The stated purpose of the joint com- 
mittee, as set forth in the resolution, is 
to “make a full and complete study of 
the organization and operation of the 
Congress of the United States” and to 
“recommend improvements in such orga- 
nization and operation with a view to- 
ward strengthening the Congress, sim- 
plifying its operations, improving its re- 
lationships with other branches of the 
U.S. Government, and enabling it better 
to meet its responsibilities under the 
Constitution.” 

The limitation destroys the purpose. 
The joint committee, forbidden to sug- 
gest improvements in the rules, parlia- 
mentary procedure, practices, and prec- 
edents of the Congress, can do little to 
strengthen the Congress, simplify its op- 
erations, and better enable it to meet its 
responsibilities under the Constitution. 
For the rules, parliamentary procedure, 
practices, precedents, and floor action of 
both Houses constitute the strong and 
endless redtape which bind the Congress 
and prevent action when action is 
needed. There is not much else worth 
investigating, although there is some. 

There can be no justification for cre- 
ating a joint committee which can ful- 
fill its mission only by exceeding its 
powers. If the widespread public in- 
sistence on congressional reorganization 
and reform is to be satisfied by the cre- 
ation of a joint congressional commit- 
tee, that committee must have full power 
to explore and make recommendations 
on all relevant matters—particularly 
“the rules, parliamentary procedure, 
practices, and/or precedents of either 
House.” 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment striking the proviso, be approved. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator’s argu- 
ments are convincing, if we seriously 
purpose to modernize the rules of the 
Senate. I shall support him. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
and the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WILLIAMs] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent 
because of illness. 
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I further announce that the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE] 
and the Senator from Florida IMr. 
SMaTHERS] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Brewster] is paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Massachusetts would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr, KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is detained on official business 
and if present and voting would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 58, as follows: 


[No. 32 Leg.] 
YEAS—29 

Bartlett Hart Muskie 
Bayh Javits Nelson 
Burdick Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 
Case usche Pell 
Church McCarthy Randolph 
Clark McGovern Ribicoff 
Dodd McNamara Scott 
Douglas Mondale Tydings 

Morse Young, Ohio 
Gruening Moss 

NAYS—58 
Aiken Harris Montoya 
Allott Hartke Morton 
Anderson Hayden Mundt 
Bass Hickenlooper Murphy 
Bennett Pearson 
Bible Holland Proxmire 
Boggs Hruska Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Saltonstall 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Simpson 
Cannon Johnston Smith 
Cooper Jordan, N.C Sparkman 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Stennis 
Curtis Euchel Symington 
Dirksen Long, Mo. Talmadge 
Dominick Long, La. Thurmond 
Eastland Mansfield Tower 
Ellender McClellan Williams, Del 
Ervin Metcalf Yarborough 
nin Miller 
Fulbright Monroney 
NOT VOTING—13 
Brewster McGee Smathers 
Carlson McIntyre Williams, N.J 
Gore Neuberger Young, N. Dak. 
Kennedy, Mass. Prouty 
Magnuson Russell 
So Mr. CLARK’s amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that this body owes a debt 
of gratitude to the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma for his leadership in devising 
and guiding the progress of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 2. 

There are some who wish that the 
study of Congress which this resolution 
proposes were more comprehensive. 
There are obviously others who question 
the need for a study at all. 

To demand that we must act only if 
the proposition before us deals with all 
of the problems which the human mind 
can conceive on a given subject ignores 
the function of Congress as a continuing 
body. On the other hand, to refuse to 
constantly review our institutional ar- 
rangements for dealing with the business 
which is our responsibility as a coequal 
branch is to permit Congress to N 
over its ow-,n demise. ; 
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The resolution before the Senate—of 
which I am proud to be a cosponsor—does 
not purport to assure a solution to all 
problems relating to the conduct of con- 
gressional business. It does, however, 
deal with some very important aspects 
of our activity. 

I suppose, Mr. President, that some will 
argue that the logical approach to the 
strengthening of the congressional role in 
our system of government would be to 
first analyze its rules, parliamentary 
procedures, and precedence—the very 
areas of study excluded from review by 
the resolution. It follows if this tack is 
taken that we would subsequently em- 
bark on an analysis of the kind this reso- 
lution proposes as a means of assuring an 
effective implementation of congressional 
activity under revised rules. 

I must admit that this approach has 
appeal and reeks of logic, but it sadly 
ignores the fact that the exercise of 
power—and the potential power which 
could be exercised by Congress is beyond 
the imagination of many—has been 
carefully conditioned by rules, proce- 
dures, and precedence to permit its exer- 
cise when conditions warrant and con- 
sensus demands, but also dictates caution 
when candor and consideration of diverse 
interests may be compromised by 
emotion. 

It is both progressive and cautious to 
initiate this first comprehensive review of 
congressional organization in 20 years 
by seeking ways to improve the function- 
ing of our committees, the utilization of 
staff, the scheduling of work and the 
adaptation of modern equipment. The 
Senator from Oklahoma cited a long and 
important list of subjects needing analy- 
sis in his comments to the Senate on 
March 8. 

The result of effort—as was proven by 
the LaFollet-Monroney Reorganization 
Study of 1946—could well point the way 
to future alterations in rules and proce- 
dures not now contemplated, changes 
which could expedite our business with- 
out destroying safeguards which history 
has taught us are essential. 

The thrust of the arguments in favor 
of a comprehensive study of the rules 
and precedence has been the subject of 
devoted attention by some of the press 
and many scholars as well as some Mem- 
bers of Congress. It is surprising to me 
that this attention is generally focused on 
rules which relate primarily to action on 
legislation in its later stages of consider- 
ation. This approach, in my opinion, 
misses the point of the problem which 
Congress faces, namely, is Congress 
capable of fulfilling its constitutional 
function as a coequal branch? 

A reading of the Constitution and of 
congressional history reveals that it was 
conceived that Congress would generate 
most of the legislation to be considered 
by it. In the early days few proposals 
were actually made to the Congress by 
the executive branch and not until re- 
cent years has Congress delayed con- 
sideration of issues pending the receipt 
of legislation drafted by the Executive. 

If Congress is to reverse the trend of 
recent years toward becoming a rubber- 
stamp for Executive proposals, it must 
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have the capacity to generate its own 
solutions to national problems or, at 
least, to assure that it has the oppor- 
tunity to review all of the alternatives 
from which the Executive selection was 
made. 

We all know that there is seldom only 
one remedy to any given problem. The 
choice which the Executive makes and 
which he recommends to the Congress is 
based upon his own analysis of the facts 
available to him plus ingredients which 
he alone must mix in proportions which 
only he can determine. 

It may very well be that the product of 
this process is the best available, but it 
is my contention that Congress as a co- 
equal branch does not fulfill its function 
if it accepts this as fact. 

Congress must have the capacity to 
begin where the Executive began in an- 
alyzing the problem and developing a 
remedy. It must be able to consider all 
of the alternatives just as the President 
is able to do. To do less is to resort to 
becoming a rubberstamp or, at best, to 
becoming a collection of nit-pickers. 

The majority may contend that it has 
the responsibility to carry the President’s 
program in the Congress. This, of course, 
is a political fact which we must ac- 
knowledge but the majority also has an 
institutional responsibility which goes to 
the heart of our system of government as 
well as individual member responsibility 
to diverse constituencies. 

It is clear to me that unless we improve 
the capacity of Congress to fulfill its basic 
function the rules of the floor will have 
little significance. For these reasons I 
heartily endorse Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 2. 


CONGRESSIONAL SCIENCE GAP 
NEEDS STUDY TOO 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor again this year 
of the resolution introduced by the able 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney! to establish a joint commit- 
tee on the organization of the Congress. 

T urge the early approval by the Senate 
of this resolution. 

No operation is so perfect that it can- 
not profit from a review of its procedures 
from time to time. Such a review of the 
Congress is past due. The last one, 
20 years ago, proved of immense 
value to the Congress and thus to the 
country. I have every reason to believe 
that a similar review in this session will 
prove of equal value. I congratulate the 
sponsor of this measure for his continu- 
ing attention and leadership in this 
matter. 

From time to time over the last year I 
have spoken on the need for improving 
the competence of the Congress in deal- 
ing with questions of a scientific nature. 
The President has his Office of Science 
and Technology which assures that he 
has at all times available to him the 
very best scientific advice the country 
is able to provide. I believe the Con- 
gress should also have access to such ex- 
pert advice. 

On February 26 when the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arizona was 
holding hearings on this resolution, I 
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wrote to him setting forth my views on 
this subject and bringing to his subcom- 
mittee’s attention my statements upon it. 
I ask unanimous consent that this letter 
and my past statements may be made a 
part of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statements were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


FEBRUARY 26, 1965. 
Hon. Car HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Standing Rules 
of the Senate, U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: This is to thank you 
for notifying me of your intention to hold 
a hearing on Senate Concurrent Resolution 
2, a bill to establish a Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress. I would 
appreciate your making this letter a part 
of the hearing record on this measure. 

I am a cosponsor of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 2 because I believe that the time 
is at hand for the Congress to review its 
organization and procedure. These have not 
been reviewed and overhauled for almost 20 
years. No institution, whatever its size and 
whatever its importance, can go for long 
without the development of anomalies and 
inconsistent, inefficient aspects in its opera- 
tion. The measure which is before the sub- 
committee today is sponsored by Senator 
MoNnrRONEY and modeled after the resolution 
of 20 years ago which led to the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946. That act was 
the result of the excellent and able leader- 
ship of the then Congressman MOoNRONEY. 
It is fitting surely that the resolution before 
the subcommittee today is under the same 
able sponsorship, the only change being 
that Congressman Monronry is now the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma. 

Over the past year I have given particular 
attention to one aspect of congressional re- 
organization and this is the need for im- 
proving the advice given the Congress on 
the sciences. The Federal commitment in 
the sciences grows from-year to year and if 
the Congress is to give full attention to its 
responsibilities, it must become more aware 
of the implications, the costs and results of 
the scientific projects which it endorses. To 
do so it needs a body of scientific compe- 
tence at least equal to that available to the 
executive in the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology. It is for this reason that in the 
last session of the Congress I proposed the 
creation of the Congressional Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology. 

Last year as a result of the interest which 
I and other Senators displayed in this ques- 
tion, the Legislative Appropriation Subcom- 
mittee added funds to the Library of Con- 
gress legislative reference budget to allow for 
the employment of senior scientists to assist 
the Congress. Iam not as yet fully convinced 
that these scientists, physically separate from 
the Congress and employed within the li- 
brary will be able to give the Congress the 
guidance which it so clearly needs. I am, 
however, willing to give the experiment a 
try but I do feel, though, that the whole 
question of Congress relation with the sci- 
ences should be most carefully explored by 
the joint committee envisioned in Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 2, In this line, I 
would ask that the subcommittee place in 
the hearing record the statements which I 
have made concerning Congress and science. 
These statements are attached. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
E. L. BARTLETT. 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, July 30, 
1963] 


NEEDED: A CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, recently a 

subcommittee of the Senate Rules Commit- 
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tee, under the chairmanship of the wise and 
beloved senior Senator from Arizona IMr. 
HAYDEN], held hearings on Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 1. This resolution proposes 
the creation of a joint committee to study 
the organization and operation of the Con- 
gress and to recommend improvements. I 
am pleased to be a cosponsor of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 1, and it was my pleasure 
to testify in its behalf. 

It is of importance to the Congress and 
to the maintenance of the balance which 
exists between the branches of our National 
Government that this resolution be ap- 
proved. The Congress must keep its house 
in order if it is to continue its participation 
in decisio . If it does not, it is 
inevitable that national policy will be made 
elsewhere in other ways. 

I urge again that the Congress give its ap- 
proval to this resolution. 

There are many areas of congressional ac- 
tivity which need attention, many problems 
erying for solution. Let me address myself 
today to but one of these problems, one 
which was not discussed in the recent hear- 
ings: How the Congress is to deal with 
science, 

SCIENCE'S GIANT GROWTH 


Science has become a major sector of our 
economy; it takes a large share of Federal 
spending. In fiscal 1963 at least $14.7 billion 
was appropriated for scientific and tech- 
nological research. 

This is an increase of $3.5 billion—or 31 
percent—over the 1962 level of $11.2 billion. 

The President has requested an additional 
$2.7 billion for fiscal 1964 over and above the 
1963 figure. I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp at this point two tables 
prepared by the National Science Foundation 
outlining the phenomenal increased Federal 
investment in the field of science. 

There being no objection, the tables were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 


Obligations and expenditures, fiscal years 
1940-63 


[Millions of dollars] 


Research and develo; 
ment and R. & D. 
plant 


Fiscal year 


1 9.002 4 
A RE <8 13, 262 198 
A 34, 046 280 
P 79, 407 602 
3 95, 059 1,377 

98, 416 1, 591 
1946.. 60, 448 918 
1947 39, 032 900 
1948 32. 955 855 
1949 39, 474 1, 1, 082 
1950. 39, 544 1, 083 
. 43.970 1,812 1, 301 
1962. 65, 303 2.194 1.816 
1958 —— 74.120 3. 361 3.101 
1964 67, 537 3, 039 3, 148 
1955 64. 380 2.747 3, 308 
1956 66, 224 3, 269 3, 446 
1957 68, 966 4, 381 4, 462 
1958 71, 369 4, 908 4,990 
1959.. 80, 342 7.121 5, 803 

76, 530 8,079 7, 738 

81, 515 9, 606 9, 278 
1 89, 075 11, 238 10, 195 
1999 . 3 92, 537 14. 448 $12, 337 


1 Beginning with fiscal year 1953, amounts include pay 
and allowances of military nnel in and 
or for both obligations and expenditures. 


3 Estimates are based on big oo nag amounts presented 
in the budget, 1963. Hence, data for 1963 do not reflect 
congressional action. 


Note.—Data for fiscal year 1952 and subsequent years 
are based on surveys of the National Science Founda- 
tion. Prior data were d by the Bureau of the 
Budget. Since the NSF surveys, agencies have sub- 
mitted revised data to effect historical comparability 
occasioned by change of definition and scope of coverage. 
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TABLE 1.—Summary of Federal obligations for research and development and R. & D. plant, 
fiscal years 1961, 1962, and 1963 


{Millions of dollars} 


Actual, 1961 


1963 ! 
Total obligations for research and development and R. & D. plant 9, 606. 3 238. 14, 447.8 
Research and development 9, 057.8 268. 12, 683. 7 
otal errrr T2222 2,337. 3 184. 4. 418.8 
%%% WE ac ERS aly A AAA sient sacar ete 803.5 126. 1, 486.4 
Applied research 1, 533.8 058. 2, 932. 4 
Development 6, 515.4 877. 8, 058. 3 
Pay and allowances of military, personnel in R. & Dire 205.1 206. 206. 6 
Performers of the Government's R. & D.: 
Domestic: ? 
—— — sas emi Bg 
to tions, proper „ 445. . „763. 
Profit organization research centers 455, 9 407.7 434.7 
Educational institutions, proper 539. 8 731.6 905. 5 
Educational pectin Tarn centers 421.1 651.2 667.8 
Other nonprofit „ proper 138. 2 182.2 221.1 
oe nonprofit wept research centers. 79.8 117.0 125. 4 
ORNATE ia. SRE EES EE E ER 15.6 18. 4 20.5 
1 e ee 63.0 71.8 83.1 
636.8 850.1 983, 5 
50,7 64.1 83.9 
1,511.9 1,995. 4 3, 025.0 
44.4 64.7 95. 2 
93. 5 210.3 231.1 
237.9 322.7 387.2 
20.9 29.9 36.8 
525. 5 747.7 1, 028.7 
11.4 17. 5 24.2 
E? 8.2 9.5 
548.5 970.3 1,764.2 
1 Estimates for 1963 are based on requested amounts included in the budget, 1963; hence, they do not reflect con- 
gressional action, which increased the total for research and development and R. & D, plant to $14,700,000,000, 


United States and territories, 
Nore.—Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: National Science Foundation. 


The Federal commitment in research and 
development if plotted on a graph acts very 
like a hyperbolic function. Before the war 
Federal investment in science was minimal. 
Spending in this field gradually increased 
through the early 1950’s and began to climb 
in great geometric progressions after the 
explosion of the H-bomb in 1952 and the 
successful sputnik launching in 1957. Fed- 
eral expenditures for research and develop- 
ment now increase in giant steps from year 
to year. They will certainly continue to do 
so with ever bigger steps in the years ahead. 

In fiscal 1960 the United States spent a 
little over $500 million on space exploration. 
In 1961, $900 million. In 1962, $1,800 mil- 
lion. In 1963, $3,600 million. This year 
NASA is requesting $5,700 million. If we 
add the space activities of the Department 
of Defense, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Weather Bureau, and the National 
Science Foundation, we have a total in fiscal 
1964 of $7,614 million. 

The costs of our man on the moon program 
have just begun. 

It is our national purpose as expressed by 
the President and endorsed by the Congress 
to have a man on the Moon by the end of 
the decade. Cost estimates have ranged from 
$20 to $40-billion to get him there. These 
are no doubt educated guesses but they are 
still guesses. No one knows how much it 
will cost. No one knows now what will come 
after Project Apollo. After the Moon land- 
ing, voyages to Mars and Venus are probable. 
Space stations and the like can be expected. 
It is certainly a reasonable estimate that our 
annual space budget by 1970 will be in the 
neighborhood of $20 billion a year. It could 
easily be far higher. In the decade of the 
1970’s we cannot now even predict what our 
space efforts or our costs will be. On Earth 
our expenditures on research have grown 
apace. They will continue to do so in such 
flelds as medicine, in transport, in agricul- 
ture, and in commerce. 


A MAJOR PARTNERSHIP 

What began essentially with the ad hoc 
wartime Manhattan project has grown into 
a major partnership. Science and Govern- 
ment in the United States are irretrievably 
and irrevocably bound together. The Fed- 
eral Government's commitment to research 
and development is expanding, increasing, 
and deepening. This is a fact, This is so 
and neither man nor party will be able to 
halt or reverse the trend. 

This division of the resources of our 
economy to new and uncharted areas brings 
about change everywhere at every level. The 
aerospace-scientific industries in the United 
States are the ones investing money in cre- 
ating new jobs. They get the dollars; our 
older industries do not. As Senator Hum- 
PHREY has pointed out, three-quarters of 
the research sponsored by the Federal Gov- 
ernment goes for defense, space, atomic 
energy, and public health, whereas such basic 
industries as building and construction, 
textiles, apparel, and food processing provide 
but 4 percent of the research and develop- 
ment. These are industries constituting 30 
percent of the manufacturing components of 
our gross national products. 

The jobs are where the aerospace plants 
are. The Pacific States receive half the mili- 
tary budget. The Middle Atlantic States re- 
ceive 20 percent and the great Midwest re- 
ceives but 8 percent of the total. These 
Federal investments have their accelerator 
and multiplier effects, bringing boomtown 
prosperity to the communities with aero- 
space investment. At the same time the 
Midwest, the Great Plains, the New England 
and the Appalachian regions have felt the 
chill of departing capital and population. 

The aerospace industry has made demands 
upon our universities and colleges. Scien- 
tists, engineers, and technicians are called 
for and paid for. The concept of the edu- 
cated man, learned in the arts and balanced 
in his culture, is not encouraged by this 
whirlwind demand for the specialist. 
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The aerospace industry is the only major 
industry actively creating new jobs. These 
are jobs for the highly skilled; for the college 
graduate; for the research scientist and en- 
gineer. There are fewer jobs today than 
there were yesterday for the unskilled; for 
the untrained and uneducated. There will 
be even fewer jobs for them tomorrow. 

The economy, the geography, the culture 
and the structure of our society are being 
changed by this burst of science and the 
change will ever more quicken. 


SCIENCE AND THE CONGRESS 


Any committee studying the Congress 
should give its attention to this incredible 
growth of science—best in size and impor- 
tance. It is disturbing but true that at the 
present time the Congress does not under- 
stand science and it is also true that science 
does not understand Congress. Communica- 
tion between the two must be improved and 
the Congress must inform itself—for its own 
protection and that of the people—on the 
activities of the sciences. 

Increasingly, policy decisions made on pro- 
grams and funds for science and technology 
affect in their full relevancy not only the 
security of the country but the liberty and 
privacy of every human being everywhere. 
If democracy and representative government. 
are to prevail in this Nation, it is necessary 
that the Congress understand the importance 
of these decisions and that it have a role in 
the making of them. At the present time 
Congress does not appreciate the importance 
of scientific decisions and as a result they are 
made, not in the halls of Congress but else- 
where, not by the elected representatives but 
by unknown administrative officials. 

In this world of cataclysm, change, and of 
almost impossible complexity, representative 
democracy is put to severe test. How is a 
popularly elected government to control its 
own activities? How are elected officials to 
direct development of something they can- 
not understand with implications they do not 
comprehend. It is this problem to which 
I would direct the attention of the com- 
mittee. 


EISENHOWER, SNOW, AND BETHE 


President Eisenhower in his last address to 
the people as President, warned of the danger 
the democracy implicit in the scientific up- 
heaval, He had this to say: 

“We must also be alert to the equal and 
opposite danger that public policy could it- 
self become the captive of a scientific tech- 
nological elite. 

“Tt is the task of statesmanship to mold, to 
balance, and to integrate these and other 
forces, new and old, within the principles of 
our democratic system—ever aiming toward 
the supreme goals of our free society.” 

The English novelist and scientist, ©, P. 
Snow, in his 1960 Godkin lectures at Harvard, 
raised the very same issue when he asked 
how government may make sound strategic 
decisions on questions in which science is 
involved. He has warned as has the eminent 
physicist, Dr. Hans Bethe, that the important 
decisions being made today are made not 
by the Senate nor by the Congress nor by 
the President, but are made in secret by 
small groups of officials. These secret 
choices,” as Snow calls them, are made at 
the lower levels of administration by scien- 
tists and officials. The implications of these 
decisions are understood by only a few men; 
by the time we in Congress learn of the 
decision, the implications are already upon 
us. I can think of four cases current in 
which scientific decisions of grave implica- 
tion were not adequately understood by the 
public nor by the majority of Congress: 
First, the apparent discarding of the radia- 
tion protection guides in the measurement 
of fallout. Second, the high level test of an 
atomic weapon which altered the Van Allen 
belt and disrupted radio signals. Third, the 


placing of millions of copper needles into 
space, Fourth, the proposed construction of 
a harbor in Alaska by atomic explosion. 
Secret choices are made not because—or not 
often because—there is a conspiracy of se- 
crecy. These choices are made by the highly 
trained few because we in the Congress and 
until quite recently, officials in the execu- 
tive, were unequipped and uninterested in 
participating. 

It is in the nature of government and 
things that action will proceed and decisions 
will be taken. If the Congress does not 
insist upon participating in these decisions, 
they will be made by others elsewhere. In 
time, the power will pass to those who make 
the decision, leaving but the mantle and 
circumstance for the Congress. 

The President has shown a recognition of 
the importance of insuring informed and 
adequate civilian supervision over science 
and military technology, research, and de- 
velopment. In the organization plan No, 2, 
1962, President Kennedy established the 
Office of Science and Technology as a perma- 
nent part of the Office of the President. 
This is to be a small agency with great 
knowledge. It is the responsibility of this 
Office to keep the President informed on 
Federal programs and problems in the scien- 
tific field; to coordinate functions, review 
policies, and establish priorities. To assist 
it in its work, the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee has been established com- 
posed of eminent scientists throughout the 
country, who meet monthly to furnish 
scientific advice on national policy. The 
services of over 300 expert consultants in 
scientific and technological fields are called 
upon from time to time as needed. Thus it 
is that the President has initiated a coherent 
effort to bring order and control in a field 
of government where there is little of either. 
No doubt the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology will grow substantially in the coming 
years. It must do so if the Executive is to 
fulfill his constitutional responsibilities. 

The Congress has taken no step similar to 
that of the President. It is true that in 
specific questions we have the House Science 
and Astronautics Committee and the Senate 
Aeronautics and Space Sciences Committee. 
We have also the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee whose responsibility it is to oversee 
the Atomic Energy Commission. These are 
congressional committees. They are staffed 
with professional personnel of high caliber. 
They are not, however, staffed with practic- 
ing scientists. They are dependent for their 
information upon whatever information is 
presented to them in hearing, and much too 
often this is limited to Government witnesses 
and testimony. 

This, quite obviously, is not enough. Al- 
most every committee of the Congress is 
called upon in this day to pass on questions 
of science, research, and advancing tech- 
nology. 

The Appropriations Committees must pass 
on multibillion dollar money bills involving 
the funding of three-fourths of all the re- 
search and development carried on in this 
Nation. 

These committees are without scientific 
personnel. They are without direct access 
to responsible scientific opinion. They are 
unable to obtain in an easy manner respon- 
sible and critical evaluation of proposed Gov- 
ernment programs by scientists not directly 
involved. 

There is no pool of scientific wisdom to 
advise the Congress on the assignment of 
priorities. 

We have water research bills, fish research 
bills, mineral development research bills, 
urban psychological study programs, super- 
sonic airplane bills, satellite communication 
serves only the House. Legislative counsel 
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mental hazard bills, cancer, heart disease, and 
mental health bills, retardation and epilepsy 
programs, moose conservation, and forestry 
research bills. Who is to tell the Congress 
what is redundant, what is unnecessary, what 
is duplication, and what is vital? 

This is the challenge that the Congress 
must face. I am not certain how it is to be 
faced. 

THREE SUGGESTIONS 


It has been suggested that a Joint Commit- 
tee on Science would be useful. It has been 
suggested that a Scientific Accounting Office 
similar to GAO would be useful. It has been 
suggested that scientific advisers for each of 
the principal legislative committees would be 
useful. I believe that careful consideration 
should be given to all three suggestions. 

Each of the above three suggestions pre- 
sents limitations. A single Committee on 
Science would, as time goes on, take over 
more and more of the functions of the other 
legislative committees. At the same time, it 
would not provide a readily accessible source 
of scientific knowledge for the use of other 
committees or of Congressmen or Senators 
not on the committee. 

A scientific accounting office would be 
helpful in tracking down waste and foolish- 
ness after it had occurred. It would not be 
useful in assisting the Congress in making 
decisions on programs yet to be initiated. 
In the years ahead, the pace of events and 
the magnitude of projects will not allow us 
to discover our errors in judgment only after 
they are made. 

A scientific staff for each major committee 
raises personnel problems. It would be diffi- 
cult to obtain high-level and distinguished 
scientific advisers on a full-time basis for 
each of the major committees. Scientific 
thought of the stature needed would not be 
content with what would be a job of a spo- 
radic, off-again on-again nature, 


ESTABLISH COST 


Perhaps a new approach is needed; one 
of scope and flexibility adequate to meet the 
increasing demands of the revolution in sci- 
ence. It is my thought that the basic struc- 
ture of the President's Office of Science and 
Technology offers a, guide for the Congress. 

I would suggest the establishment of the 
Congressional Office of Science and Tech- 
nology—COST—as a creature of Congress, 
responsible only to the Congress. 

This Office would have a small, highly 
skilled, permanent, professional staff and a 
large body of consultants, available to the 
Congress to furnish advice, evaluations, and 
reports. It is important that this Office be 
completely and totally separate from the 
executive branch. It should have what ac- 
cess to information is held by the Congress. 
It would be the task of the permanent staff 
to ask questions for Congress, to answer 
questions of Congress, and to assist the Mem- 
ber in handling the scientific matters which 
come before them. It would also be the re- 
sponsibility of COST to report to the Appro- 
priation Committees whatever achievements, 
happenings or failures in the scientific 
world appear to be of importance, 

There have been discussions among sci- 
entists as to whether in the coming years 
scientists will be on “top” or on “tap.” They 
should not be on top merely because they 
are scientists. They should not, on the other 
hand, be merely on tap. It is necessary that 
the very best scientific opinion be brought to 
bear, both pro and con, on the important 
decisions of our society and its government. 
It is also important, however, that these 
decisions shall be made by those responsible 
to the people. 

I believe that the Congressional Office of 
Science and Technology would provide im- 
portant assistance in this regard. 


March 9, 1965 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Aug. 13, 1963] 


CONGRESS NEEDS HELP ON SCIENCE 
TECHNOLOGY 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference, a bill to establish 
in the legislative branch of the Government 
a Congressional Office of Science and Tech- 
nology. 

This proposal, completely nonpartisan in 
nature, should be of interest to every Sena- 
tor and will have, I hope, the support of 
most. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may be allowed to lie on the table for 
10 days so that Senators who wish may join 
as cosponsors. I also ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the bill be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred, and, with- 
out objection, the bill will remain at the 
desk as requested by the Senator from 
Alaska, and will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2038) to establish in the legis- 
lative branch of the Government a Congres- 
sional Office of Science and Technology to 
advise and assist Members and committees 
of the Congress on matters relating to sci- 
ence and technology, introduced by Mr. BART- 
LETT, was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BARTLETT. The scientific revolution 
proceeds faster and faster. Fifteen years ago 
the Congress appropriated $900 million for 
research and development; 10 years ago $3.4 
billion; last year 814.5 billion. The years 
ahead will see much greater increases. In 
1960-61 fully two-thirds of all research and 
development activities across the Nation were 
financed by Federal funds. This year Fed- 
eral participation will be substantially 
greater. 

The President in requesting authority for 
these vast scientific programs undertaken by 
the Government and in formulating a con- 
sistent Federal policy on science has avail- 
able to him the full advice and counsel of the 
scientific community. This is marshaled for 
him by his scientific advisers: The Office of 
Science and Technology and the President's 
Science Advisory Committee. In an orderly 
and rational manner the President is enabled 
to keep a comprehending eye on scientific 
and technological developments, in and out 
of Government, in and out of the United 
States. 

The Congress has no such help. 

The Congress has no source of independ- 
ent scientific wisdom and advice. For too 
often congressional committees for expert 
advice rely upon the testimony of the very 
scientists who have conceived the program, 
the very scientists who will spend the money 
if the program is authorized and appropri- 
ated for. Too often scientific advice is ob- 
tained on a catch-as-catch-can basis. 

The Congress is uneasy about its role in 
this growth of federally financed research. 
The Congress must appropriate the money. 
The Congress must determine whether re- 
quested research projects are indeed neces- 
sary; which projects shall have priority at 
the public purse; and see that research funds 
are expended in an efficient and effective 
manner. Voices have been heard recently 
questioning whether the Congress is doing 
these things well. Certain it is that these 
things cannot be done well unless the Con- 
gress has access to independent scientific 
advice. 

I have used as a model the legislative coun- 
sel of the Congress which has served both 
this and the other body so well. The legis- 
lative counsel of the Senate serves only the 
Senate. The legislative counsel of the House 
serves only the House. Legislative counsel 
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provides a completely nonpartisan profes- 
sional source of expert legal knowledge. 

The Congressional Office of Science and 
Technology—COST—will provide a similar 
nonpartisan professional service. An office 
of Science and Technology of the Senate will 
serve this body; an office of Science and 
Technology of the House of Representatives 
will serve the other body. There will be a 
director of each office, men, of eminent quali- 
fication chosen either by the Speaker or the 
President pro tempore. There will be suf- 
cient assistant directors for the performance 
of the tasks of the office. It is contemplated 
that the permanent COST staff will not ex- 
ceed three or four professional members in 
either House. These men will be scientific 
generalists, generalists who know who and 
where the specialists are. 

The staff shall advise and assist, upon re- 
quest, committees.on questions of science 
and technology; make such studies as re- 
quested by a committee or House; maintain a 
register of specialists with talent and wisdom, 
knowledgeable over the full spectrum of sci- 
ence, available for consultation and advice; 
and prepare upon its own initiative such re- 
ports on events in the scientific field which 
it feels should be brought to the attention 
of the several committees. The committees 
would not of course be obligated in any way 
to utilize the facilities of COST. 

COST will act as a clearinghouse; it will 
help congressional committees and members 
find the men with the experience they need. 
If the committee or member wishes to em- 
ploy the services of the expert, compensa- 
tion will be paid by the member or commit- 
tee, not by COST. 

It is my intention that COST should be 
a tool of the Congress. It should in no way 
reduce the authority of any committee or 
of either House. COST will operate in a 
purely advisory capacity to be used or not 
used as each member and each committee 
shall determine. 

This is a modest proposal. As science ap- 
propriation requests go, its needs will be 
minute. And yet it could render substantial 
assistance to the Congress. 

It is my hope that each Senator will give 
careful thought to the challenge which sci- 
ence presents representative democracy. The 
Congress as a body must equip itself to legis- 
late on technological matters with coherence 
and comprehension. It is the constitutional 
responsibility of the Congress to do so. It 
cannot do less. 

The proposal which I introduce today is 
designed to provide, within the full existing 
structure of our bicameral legislature and 
its committee system, a method of obtaining 
scientific advice. 


“EXHIBIT 1 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

“SECTION 1. There is established in the leg- 
islative branch of the Government the Con- 
gressional Office of Science and Technology, 
which shall include an Office of Science and 
Technology of the Senate and an Office of 
Science and Technology of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, each of which shall be super- 
vised by a Director. 

“Src. 2. (a) The Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology of the Senate shall 
be appointed by the President pro tempore 
of the Senate, and the Director of the Office 
of Science and Technology of the House of 
Representatives shall be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Each Director shall be appointed without re- 
gard to political affiliation and solely on the 
ground of fitness to perform the duties of 
the office. No person while serving as Direc- 
tor may engage in any other business, voca- 
‘tion, or employment, 
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„) The gross annual compensation of 
each Director shall be $——. 

“Sec. 3. (a) Subject to the approval of the 
officer by whom he was appointed, each Direc- 
tor shall employ and fix the compensation of 
assistant directors and employees, and shall 
purchase furniture, equipment, books, sta- 
tionery and other supplies, as may be re- 
quired by his office for the performance of 
its duties. 

“(b) No person may be appointed to or 
serve in any position in either office until 
the person has been determined to be qual- 
ified to have access to any information clas- 
sified in the interest of national security as 
matter which may not be publicly disclosed. 
Upon written request made by the President 
pro tempore of the Senate or the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, as the case 
may be, the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation shall (1) cause to be con- 
ducted an investigation as the Director deems 
required to determine whether any person 
considered for service in, or serving in, the 
Office of Science and Technology of the Sen- 
ate or of the House of Representatives is 
qualified to have access to such information, 
and (2) transmit to the requesting congres- 
sional officer a full and complete report of 
the investigation. 

“Sec. 4. (a) It is the duty of the Office of 
Science and Technology of each House of 
the Congress 

1) upon request, to advise and assist any 
Member or committee of that House with re- 
spect to matters relating to science and tech- 
nology; 

“(2) to make studies concerning matters 
relating to science and technology as may be 
directed by that House or any committee 
thereof; ý 

“(3) to maintain a register of scientific and 
technological consultants who have indicated 
a willingness to advise and assist committees 
and Members of that House; and 

“(4) to transmit to committees of that 
House reports concerning significant scien- 
tific or technological developments which 
pertain to matters subject to the Jurisdiction 
of such committees. 

“(b) The Office of Science and Technology 
of each House to the greatest practicable 
extent shall furnish to any joint committee 
of the Congress upon its request information 
and assistance as the joint committee may 
require with respect to matters relating to 
science and technology. 

“(c) The Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate and the Committee 
on House Administration of the House of 
Representatives shall determine the priority 
to be given by the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives, respectively, to directions 
and requests authorized by this section. 

“Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out this Act. One-half of all appro- 
priations of the Congressional Office of 
Science and Technology shall be disbursed by 
the Secretary of the Senate and one half by 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives.” 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Aug. 23, 

1963] 
A CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr. RATING. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT] may proceed to make some 
remarks on another subject, and that I may 
speak briefly on it also, and that the time we 
consume be not charged to either side on 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Barrierr. I understand that the time 
that I consume and that the Senator from 
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New York will consume will not be charged 
to either side. Is that correct? f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the under- 
standing of the Chair. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 10 days ago 
I introduced a new proposal, S. 2038, to es- 
tablish a Congressional Office of Science and 
Technology—COST—which would provide 
for the Congress an independent, responsible, 
readily available means öf obtaining scien- 
tific assistance. 

In the years since the war, we have seen 
a fantastic spiralling growth of Federal 
1 for scientific research and develop- 
ment. 

Congress has got to control the great and 
in some cases extravagant spending that is 
going on in this field and has got to do it in 
a responsible manner. 

The Office of Science and Technology 
which I suggest, would provide, for a few 
thousand dollars, a way of obtaining the 
independent scientific advice which is so 
badly needed if responsible opposition is to 
ride herd on these programs costing ever 
more and more, billions and billions of dol- 


A as it is now, we are just stumbling in the 
ark. 

The proposal to establish COST has re- 
ceived in the last few days a remarkable 
amount of comment and attention. 

I am pleased to say that as of last night, 
12 of my colleagues have joined in cospon- 
soring this proposal. The support which 
they have shown illustrates the concern of 
all Senators of both parties with the grow- 
ing and troubled ties between the Govern- 
ment and the sciences and guarantees that 
the Congress will, in due time, come to grips 
with the problems which these ties create. 

The cosponsors are: the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Cass], the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the junior Senator from Hawaii 
Mr. Inouye], the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone], the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGre], the junior Senator 
from Alaska Mr. GRUENING], the Junior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the junior Sena- 
tor from Oregon Mrs. NEUBERGER], the senior 
Senator from West Virginia Mr. RANDOLPH ], 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH], and the junior Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Youna]. 

Because some Senators are out of town, 
I have been asked to leave this proposal on 
the desk for 5 days longer, until Wednesday, 
August 28. I ask unanimous consent that 
S. 2038 be allowed to lie on the desk until 
Wednesday next. 

This proposal to create a Science and Tech- 
nology Office for the Congress is receiving 
attention in the House as well as the Senate. 
Congressman Sibal, of Connecticut, has been 
in the forefront of these efforts. His bill, 
H.R. 6866, proposes to create a similar office 
to assist the Congress. Congressman Wp- 
NALL, of New Jersey, has introduced a bill 
identical to S. 2038. It is H.R. 8066. It is 
important and significant that these two 
Congressmen are able and distinguished 
members of the Republican Party. The 
COST proposal is not a partisan one: it is 
nonpartisan. It is not a Senate proposal; 
it is a congressional proposal. It does not 
narrow or lessen the authority of any com- 
mittee, it does not upset the balance between 
the Houses: it provides, on a purely advisory 
basis, information and direction independent 
of the special pleaders and the already com- 
mitted, for the use of every Member and 
every committee. 

Task unanimous consent that three articles 
commenting on these proposals may be print- 
ed in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. The first is an editorial from the 
eminently respected Science magazine, of 
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June 28, 1963, the second from the National 
Observer, of August 5, 1963, the third from 
the Fairbanks News-Miner, of August 14, 
1963. 

There being no objection, the articles were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


From Science, June 28, 1963] 
“DEVILS ADVOCATE 


“Increasingly the future shape of science is 
being determined by legislative actions taken 
by men who can be expected to have only a 
superficial knowledge of the technical facts 
embodied in their decisions. The Govern- 
ment provides about two-thirds of the sup- 
port for the Nation's efforts in science and 
technology, and the fraction has been grow- 


“On the surface it would seem that more 
money for science is a good thing. Indeed, 
I have heard some scientists say that it would 
be almost impossible to provide too much 
support. However, the realities today are 
that in many areas of science and technology 
the crucial bottleneck is brains not money. 
For instance top-quality physicists are in 
short supply and this deficiency is likely to 
continue. When Congress votes to expand 
activity in a field requiring first-rate physi- 
cists it simultaneously makes the negative 
decision to remove them from other impor- 
tant endeavors. 

“It has been pointed out that the educa- 
tional background of Members of Congress is 
heavily weighted toward the legal profession 
with little representation from science. The 
remedy usually proposed is that more scien- 
tists should get into politics. On the surface 
this suggestion is attractive. One obvious 
difficulty is the time it would take for any 
considerable group to be elected. A second 
problem is that, in becoming politicians, the 
erstwhile scientists would in general lose 
their professional acuity. Moreover, there is 
no certainty that a man trained in science 
would bring as much wisdom to Congress as 
one trained in the law. Some of the most 
narrowminded, uncompromising, chauvin- 
istic individuals in this world are scientists. 
Many research workers are deeply convinced 
that their narrow area of inquiry is the only 
one worth pursuing. I recently sat on a 
panel which cheerfully toyed with the de- 
sirability of channeling the total gross na- 
tional product into a single area of scientific 
endeavor. A man representative of such a 
body of opinion would be a dangerous nul- 
sance on the congressional scene. 

“The Government does not suffer from a 
quantitative lack of scientific information. 
Rather, the difficulty is that most of the 
advice comes from special pleaders, The ex- 
ecutive branch has good counsel from the 
Bureau of the Budget and Jerome Wisener's 
office, but the Congress has no independent 
impartial source of advice, Since the legis- 
lative branch cannot evaluate technical pro- 
posals, the temptation arises to employ 
phony arguments in advocating major proj- 
ects. In scientific circles there is a tendency 
to be more concerned with the glamorous, 
salable aspects of a proposal than with in- 
trinsic merit. 

“It seems well to consider other ways of 
improving the scientific judgments of Con- 
gress. To make good decisions it is not 
necessary to digest all the facts. It is neces- 
sary to be well advised. One of the more 
promising methods would be to make avail- 
able to Congress a special group of scientific 
counselors. These would supplement exist- 
ing staff and would not be permanent Gov- 
ernment employees. They could be nomi- 
nated by such a body as the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences on request of Congress. They 
might serve for short, intensive periods while 
retaining their professional connections. 
They would be expected to act as devil’s ad- 
vocates (the Washington Star recently made 
a similar suggestion), with a duty to insure 
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that the public interest was well protected. 
If such a system could be properly imple- 
mented, a substantial improvement in the 
quality of science legislation might ensue.” 


From the National Observer, Aug. 5, 1963] 


“SCIENCE PUZZLES: WHEN TECHNOLOGY BAF- 
FLES CONGRESS IT’S TIME TO CALL FOR THE 
EXPERTS 


“Growing achievements in science breed a 
growing uneasiness among laymen. Be- 
tween the far-off lure of space travel and the 
dubious prospect of manipulated heredity, 
the man in the street is hard put to under- 
stand developments that may vitally affect 
his future. 

“Congress is in the same boat, and addi- 
tionally it has the job of sitting in Judgment 
on the huge sums of Government money— 
an estimated $14.7 billion last fiscal year— 
that make the dizzy pace of scientific and 
technological progress possible. 

“Complained Alaska’s Senator E. L. (Bos) 
BARTLETT last week: ‘We have water re- 
search bills, fish research bills, mineral de- 
velopment research bills, urban psychological 
study programs, supersonic airplane bills, 
satellite communication bills, air pollution, 
water pollution, environmental hazard Dills, 
cancer, heart disease and mental health 
bills, retardation and epilepsy programs, 
moose conservation and forestry research 
bills. Who is to tell the Congress what is 
redundant, what is necessary, what is dupli- 
cation, and what is vital?’ 


“The White House pattern 


“The Democratic Senator expressed a 
mounting fear that decisions that could 
shape the future of our Nation are being 
made by anonymous experts and not by 
elected officials. His idea for a solution: 
Congress should hire its own experts. It 
should set up a Congressional Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology (COST) to advise 
Congress on scientific questions. The unit 
would be molded on the White House Office 
of Science and Technology, established .last 
year to give the President a firmer hand in 
U.S. scientific decisions. 

“Senator BARTLETT presented figures show- 
ing this ‘incredible’ growth in Federal re- 
search and development appropriations: 
Fiscal 1960-61, $9.6 billion; 1961-62, $11.2 
billion; 1962-63, $14.7 billion; 1963-64 (re- 
quested) $17.4 billion. In the 1963-64 re- 
quest, $7.6 billion is for space activities. 


“Disturbing but true 


Neither man nor party,’ said the Alas- 
kan, ‘will be able to halt or reverse the 
trend. + It is disturbing but true that 
at the present time the Congress does not 
understand science, and it is also true that 
science does not understand Congress. 
Communication between the two must be 
improved and the Congress must inform it- 
self—for its own protection and that of the 
people—on the activities of the sciences. 

" ‘Increasingly, policy decisions made on 
programs and funds for science and tech- 
nology affect in their full relevancy not only 
the security of the country, but the liberty 
and privacy of every human being every- 
where. If democrary and representative 
government are to prevail in this Nation, it 
is necessary that the Congress understend 
the importance of these decisions and that 
it have a role in the making of them. At 
the present time Congress does not appre- 
ciate the importance of scientific decisions, 
and as a result they are made, not in the Halls 
of Congress, but elsewhere, not by elected 
representatives, but by unknown adminis- 
trative officials. 

In this world of cataclysm, change, and 
of almost impossible complexity, representa- 
tive democracy is put to severe test. How 
is a popularly elected government to control 
its own activities? How are elected officials 
to direct development of something they 
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cannot understand with implications they 
do not comprehend?” 


“[From the Fairbanks News-Miner, Aug. 14, 
1963] 


“CONGRESS NEEDS CONSULTANTS 


“Congress is beginning to worry about how 
to deal with a boom in Government-spon- 
sored scientific research, and a bill by Sena- 
‘tor E. L. BARTLETT that would give the Con- 
gress a small staff of professional consultants 
is a step in the right direction. 

“Tt is disturbing but true,’ the Alaska 
Senator declared, ‘that at the present time 
the Congress does not understand science 
and it is also true that science does not 
understand Congress.’ 

“During the 1963 fiscal year, Congress was 
called upon to appropriate at least $14.7 bil- 
lion for scientific and technological research, 
& 31-percent increase over the previous year. 
An additional $2.7 billion has been recom- 
mended by the President for fiscal 1964. 

“BAaRTLETT’s measure would keep the scien- 
tific advisers totally separate from the ex- 
ecutive branch. The Congressional Office of 
Science and Technology, as he would term 
it, would enable the legislators to assign pri- 
orities. There would be less chance for hood- 
winking. 

“BARTLETT noted that the Representatives 
must consider water research bills, fish re- 
search bills, mineral development research 
bills, urban psychological study programs, 
supersonic airplane bills, satellite communi- 
cation bills, air pollution, water pollution en- 
vironmental hazard bills, cancer, heart dis- 
ease and mental health bills, retardation and 
epilepsy programs, moose conservation and 
forestry research bills. 

“The Senator and his colleagues might well 
ask: “Who is to tell the Congress what is 
redundant, what is unnecessary, what is 
duplication, and what is vital?’ 

“BARTLETT, who has been openly critical of 
the administration’s failure to take a clear 
stand on radioactive fallout protection 
guides, has cited four examples of scientific 
decisions of grave implication, which he 
said were inadequately understood by the 
public or the majority in Congress when 
they were made. 

“These were (1) the apparent discarding of 
radiation protection guides in the measure- 
ment of fallout; (2) the high-level test of an 
atomic weapon which altered the Van Allen 
belt and disrupted radio signals; (3) the 
placing of millions of copper needles into 
space; and (4) the proposed construction of 
a harbor in Alaska by atomic explosion. 

“In voicing this concern, Senator BARTLETT 
does not stand alone. Last month the House 
Rules Committee passed a resolution seeking 
to create a select committee to make a ‘com- 
plete, full, and thorough investigation into 
the Federal Government's $14.7 billion re- 
search effort.’ But in the Senate, the need 
for professional advice is even greater. The 
435 Members of the House of Representatives 
have more time to delve into special projects 
than do their counterparts in the Senate, 
who number only 100. 

“We agree with the Alaska Senator’s con- 
clusion, that if the Congress does not insist 
upon participating in these vital decisions, 
they will be made by lower echelon adminis- 
trative officials and scientists. If Congress 
does not arm itself with an independent pool 
of scientific wisdom, great powers will 
on to those who make the decisions, ‘leaving 
but the mantle and circumstance for the 
Congress.“ 

Mr. BARTLETT. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the bill be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the text of the 
bill was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“SECTION 1. There is) established in the 
legislative branch of the Government the 
Congressional Office of Science and Tech- 
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nology, which shall include an Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology of the Senate and an 
Office of Science and Technology of the House 
of Representatives, each of which shall be 
supervised by a Director. 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology of the Senate shall 
be appointed by the President pro tempore 
of the Senate, and the Director of the Office 
of Science and Technology of the House of 
Representatives shall be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Each Director shall be appointed without re- 
gard to political affiliation and solely on the 
ground of fitness to perform the duties of 
the office. No person while serving as Direc- 
tor may engage in any other business, voca- 
tion, or employment. 

“(b) The gross annual compensation of 
each Director shall be $———. 

“Sec. 3. (a) Subject to the approval of 
the officer by whom he was appointed, each 
Director shall employ and fix the compen- 
sation of assistant directors and employees, 
and shall purchase furniture, equipment, 
books, stationery, and other supplies, as may 
be required by his office for the performance 
of its duties. 

“(b) No person may be appointed to or 
serve in any position in either office until the 
person has been determined to be qualified to 
have access to any information classified in 
the interest of national security as matter 
which may not be publicly disclosed. Upon 
written request made by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate or the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, as the case may be, 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation shall (1) cause to be conducted 
an investigation as the Director deems re- 
quired to determine whether any person con- 
sidered for service in, or serving in, the 
Office of Science and Technology of the Sen- 
ate or of the House of Representatives is 
qualified to have access to such information, 
and (2) transmit to the requesting congres- 
sional officer a full and complete report of 
the investigation. 

“Sec. 4. (a) It is the duty of the Office of 
Science and Technology of each House of 
the Congress— 

“(1) upon request, to advise and assist any 
Member or committee of that House with 
respect to matters relating to science and 
technology; 

“(2) to make studies concerning matters 
relating to science and technology as may be 
directed by that House or any committee 
therof; 

“(3) to maintain a register of scientific 
and technological consultants who have in- 
dicated a willingness to advise and assist 
committees and Members of that House; and 

“(4) to transmit to committees of that 
House reports concerning significant scien- 
tific or technological developments which 
pertain to matters subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of such committees. 

“(b) The Office of Science and Technology 
of each House to the greatest practicable ex- 
tent shall furnish to any joint committee of 
the Congress upon its request information 
and assistance as the joint committee may 
require with respect to matters relating to 
science and technology. 

“(c) The Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate and the Committee 
on House Administration of the House of 
Representatives shall determine the priority 
to be given by the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives, respectively, to directions 
and requests authorized by this section. 

“Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out this Act. One-half of all appro- 
priations of the Congressional Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology shall be disbursed by 
the Secretary of the Senate and one-half by 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives.” 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be allowed to lie 
on the desk until Wednesday next. 

The PRESDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am glad to yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. GRUENING. I commend my colleague 
for the very constructive proposal which he 
has asked me to cosponsor and which I have 
been very happy to cosponsor. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator is one of the 12 
cosponsors. 

Mr. Keatinc. Mr. President, I commend 
the distinguished Senator from Alaska for 
his initiative in this matter. 

Mr. President, Iam pleased to join with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] in co- 
sponsoring legislation to establish in the 
legislative branch of the Government a Con- 
gressional Office of Science and Technology. 
Because the Government is today involved 
in many programs that concern scientific 
and technical issues, the Members of the 
Congress are often required to make deci- 
sions on complex technical points where they 
obviously cannot be great experts. Most of 
the testimony heard by congressional com- 
mittees with respect to scientific efforts and 
programs is limited to Government officials 
or advisers who naturally want the largest 
possible sum for their agency. Many are 
eager to pursue their pet projects, more 
concerned to get ahead, than to eliminate 
needless costs. What the Congress needs— 
and I have often made this point—is some- 
thing like a devil’s advocate or perhaps it 
should be called a taxpayer’s advocate—a 
group of experts whose job it should be to 
analyze scientific programs and requests for 
Government spending with a view to deter- 
mining where Government cuts can be made 
and what programs are not worthwhile. 

Senator BarTierr’s proposal to establish 
scientific advisers to the Congress would go 
part of the way to meet this need. I would 
like to suggest that it go a little bit further. 

Instead of being modeled on the Office of 
Legislative Counsel, I would have it modeled 
more along the lines of the General Account- 
ing Office, with the authority to undertake 
independent studies of scientific programs 
throughout the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. I would also suggest that instead 
of merely consulting on a staff basis with 
the members of committees involved in 
scientific programs and expenditures, such 
a group would be expressly required to pre- 
sent testimony of its own evaluating and 
criticizing the requests of the executive 
branch. We have more chances than we 
frequently want to hear from Government 
officials who all want more money, but we 
seldom have any chance at all to hear en- 
lightened well-informed experts arguing 
against specific parts of the program or sug- 
gesting changes. This is a necessary part 
of intelligent decisionmaking, and certainly 
should be carefully considered by the mem- 
bers of the Rules Committee. 

The Constitution provides for due process 
of law in any court where life, limb, and 
property are concerned. We need some- 
thing like that in the spending process, es- 
pecially where technical scientific programs 
are involved. The taxpayers’ pocketbook 
deserves a fair trial, and due process in 
spending needs people equally sharp and 
equally competent technically to argue on 
both sides regarding the funds Congress ap- 
propriates. 

The establishment of a congressional office 
not merely to study and consult privately 
with Members of Congress, but also to pre- 
sent open testimony and even argument 
against executive agency requests in scien- 
tific programs, would be extremely beneficial 
for Congress and for the country. 
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Mr. President, this suggestion was first 
brought to my attention during hearings 
before the Senate Space Committee when 
one of the distinguished scientists, who was 
offering just this type of informed scientific 
advice, urged the Congress to consider a 
similar proposal. These hearings by the 
Space Committee in which distinguished 
scientists were called on to testify freely were 
extremely useful to the committee and I be- 
lieve also enlightening to the country. I 
would like to see a continuation of this kind 
of advice to the country not only on general 
scientific questions, but also on specific pro- 
grams and specific items in appropriation 
bills and other bills as they are brought be- 
fore the Senate from time to time. There- 
fore, I commend the Senator from Alaska for 
bringing this proposal to our attention. I 
am happy to join with him. I hope that he 
will give serious consideration to the pro- 
posal which I have made for a broadening of 
the duties of such an office, to permit it to 
be of even greater help to Congress in dealing 
with the scientific advances and problems 
which, over the years as we face the future, 
look as if they would become more complex 
and multiplied many times over. 

I commend the Senator from Alaska for his 
initiative. I thank him for yielding. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I am most 
pleased to have the Senator from New York 
as a cosponsor of the bill. His suggestions 
are provocative. I am sure they will be con- 
sidered by the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration when hearings are held on the 
bill. I expect and hope that many more ideas 
will be advanced. I hope that hearings may 
be held within the reasonably near future. 

The situation as I see it is exactly as de- 
scribed by the Senator from New York. We 
live in a world of science and technology. 
Ten years ago Congress appropriated approxi- 
mately $3.4 billion for scientific purposes of 
all kinds throughout the whole range of 
Government. Last year the appropriation 
amounted to more than $14 billion. There 
is every indication that instead of leveling 
off or decreasing, the amount will likely 
increase. 

As Senators know, there is no person or no 
group in Congress to whom we can turn for 
such information. We are not scientists. We 
must seek our scientific knowledge from 
others. We must discover where those others 
may be who can give us the kind of un- 
prejudiced information that we really ought 
to have. I do not for a moment suggest that 
if the bill becomes law it will make scientists 
of any Members of this body; but it will af- 
ford us, conveniently at hand, a base of 
scientific knowledge derived from specialists 
in the field. 

My bill was deliberately designed to estab- 
lish a relatively small office to be directly 
under the control of Congress—small so that 
it would not cost too much money. It is not 
necessary to establish an extravagant office. 
We do not believe that will be necessary in 
order to provide highly useful and even essen- 
tial information to Members of the Senate 
and the House. 

I should mention that Representative 
Srsat, of Connecticut, introduced a similar 
proposal in the House even before I intro- 
duced S. 2038. We have met to discuss the 
subject. I do not believe there will be any 
difficulty in reconciling our views with those 
of Representative Srsat. In the House, 
Representative WIDNALL, of New Jersey, with 
whom the Senator from New York and I 
served in the House, has introduced in the 
House a companion measure to S. 2038. I 
hope we may make progress and that the bill 
will soon become law. I thank the Senator 
from New York for his contributions to the 
discussion. 

Mr. KEATING. 
Alaska. 


I thank the Senator from 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, it is my 
pleasure to inform the Senate that hearings 
have been scheduled by Congressman SAM- 
UEL N. FRIEDEL, chairman of the Accounts 
Subcommittee of the House Administration 
Committee, on H.R. 8066 introduced by Con- 
gressman WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, and H.R. 6866 
introduced by Congressman Abner W. Sibal. 
Congressman WIDNALL’s bill is the compan- 
ion bill to the measure I introduced into the 
Senate to establish a Congressional Office of 
Science and Technology. The bill which I 
introduced, S. 2038, has been cosponsored 
by 15 Senators of both parties. The interest 
and support which my proposal and those of 
Congressmen Sibal and WIDNALL have re- 
ceived is an indication, I believe, of the in- 
creasing uneasiness and concern over the 
relations between the scientific community 
and the Federal Government. This support 
for the proposal also indicates the strong de- 
sire within and without the Congress to im- 
prove the. scientific capability of our 
legislature. 

Let me urge all who are interested in this 
matter to let Chairman FRIEDEL know by let- 
ter or statement. Let these hearings reflect 
the desire of legislators and scientists alike 
to see that the Congress is adequately ad- 
vised on science. 

This year we in the Congress were called 
upon to appropriate close to $15 billion of 
public funds to be used for scientific re- 
search and technical development. The 
Congress, with its responsibility for the con- 
trol of the public purse, must decide what 
expenditures are required in the public in- 
terest. It must decide which expenditures 
have priority, which do not. It must decide 
this, there is no choice. Either the Con- 
gress decides on a rational basis which proj- 
ects are more important as a matter of 
conscious policy, or, by its inaction and ad 
hoc decisions, it will build its policy in an ir- 
rational and irresponsible manner. 

Decisions in the field of science, as the 
years go by, become more pressing, more 
numerous and more significant to the future 
of our society. 

This struggle to evolve sensible, valid 
standards for decisions on the allocation of 
our scientific resources is not limited to the 
United States alone. Every industrialized 
country in the world must make these deci- 
sions, on the east side as well as the west 
side of the Iron Curtain. Chairman Khru- 
shehev's apparent vacillation on the Soviet 
objectives in space is one example. An- 
other can be found in an article which ap- 
peared in this week’s Economist, of London. 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
May be made a part of the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

In the age in which we live, a nation’s 
most valuable assets are its trained minds. 
The above article illustrates what decisions 
must be made if these assets are to be well 
used: How far should the state’s invest- 
ment in pure research extend; to what ex- 
tent is the state’s security and survival in- 
volved in this so-called pure research; how 
is the state to allocate its skilled minds 
between pure and applied work; is it 
the state’s responsibility to see that these 
minds have the utmost and almost unlimit- 
edly expensive equipment needed for their re- 
search. As the years go by, as such ques- 
tions are answered, I am convinced increas- 
ing amounts of money will be diverted from 
other domestic projects into scientific chan- 
nels. Will these decisions and these diver- 
sions be made responsibly by a responsible 
Congress? 

This is why I believe so strongly that Con- 
gress must improve its ability to cope with 
these technical questions; this is why I be- 
lieve the Congressional Office of Science and 
Technology is so badly needed. 
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Since the bills to establish such an office 
have been introduced, the proposal has re- 
ceived much attention from the scientific 
community. It has been endorsed by tech- 
nical and scientific journals. I have received 
many, many letters of endorsement from 
scientists, professors, and executives in the 
research and development industries. 

I was most pleased to learn recently that 
the bill has received the formal approval of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

I am hopeful that other endorsements and 
expressions will be received by the House Ad- 
ministration Committee’s Accounts Subcom- 
mittee at its hearings on December 4. It is 
not only of importance to the Congress that 
it improve its understanding of science; it 
is also of great importance to the scientific 
community. -As the work of science becomes 
more sophisticated and complex, as it be- 
comes from difficult for the science commu- 
nity to explain itself to the Congress, sci- 
entists are increasingly anxious that the 
Congress ‘improve its preparation for and 
comprehension of those technical matters 
which come before it. And of course it is 
of the greatest importance to the Nation and 
to the free world that channels of communi- 
cation between the Congress and the sciences 
remain open, clear, and vital. 

A clear and straightforward account of my 
proposal, S. 2038, and a discussion of it was 
published in the November issue of Aero- 
space Management magazine. I ask unani- 
mouse consent that it may be made a part 
of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

“HAS CONGRESS LOST CONTROL? 
“(By Charles R. Wilhide) 

“(Investigations, allegations, and resultant 
reverberations threaten to turn the Nation’s 
R. & D. effort into a political football, Con- 
troversy centers on the adequacy of Con- 
gress to cope with technical decisions.) 

“The President asked for over $17 billion 
to support R. & D. programs in the budget 
he submitted last January, Congress had 
the power to appropriate or deny the funds. 
They haven’t done either yet. They’re still 
pondering. Each year their task gets tougher 
and they ponder longer, because the budget 
gets bigger and projects more complex. The 
task is getting so tough that there is grow- 
ing concern over the capabilities of the com- 
mittees and subcommittees of Congress to 
intelligently allocate R. & D, money. So, 
investigations, allegations, and suggestions 
abound, 

“The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers (NAM) feels the executive branch has an 
unfair advantage over the legislative branch 
and has called for a group of scientists to 
advise Congress on the validity of certain 
budget requests. 

“Dr. Jerome Wiesner, who heads the Office 
of Science and Technology, which advises 
the President on scientific matters, agrees 
the Congress needs help. 

“Representative H. W. Smrrx, Democrat, 
of Virginia, is sponsoring a move for a 
sweeping investigation of scope, cost, and 
conduct of research programs operated by 
the Government or with Government funds. 

“Senator E. L. BARTLETT, Democrat, of 
Alaska, has offered a bill. (S. 2038) which 
would set up COST (Congressional Office of 
Science and Technology) to give the legis- 
lative branch the expert advice it needs to 
intelligently pass on the budget. 

“On the other hand, Herbert Roback, vet- 
eran staff administrator of the Military Op- 
erations Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, makes a stanch de- 
fense of the present structure of Congress. 
He contends Congress can obtain all the in- 
formation it needs—if—it wants to use 
and exert all the powers available to it. Ro- 
back is also leery of abdicating ‘policy’ pre- 
rogatives to the scientific mind. 
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Bartlett shaken 


“The Alaskan Democrat's interest in R. & 
D. stems from an experience that shook him 
early this year—shortly after his appoint- 
ment to the Appropriations Committee in 
the Senate. In one meeting, over a billion 
dollars in R. & D. programs for Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare was given the ‘OK’ by 
the committee in just 30 seconds. 

“Senator BARTLETT began asking: ‘What is 
redundant?’ ‘What is unnecessary?’ ‘What 
is duplication; and what is vital?’ He found 
little if any expert advice available. In his 
view, if Congress is to continue to discharge 
the duties ascribed to it by the Constitu- 
tion, then it must haye information avail- 
able to it. And the source of this infor- 
mation, in the opinion of the Senator, must 
be answerable only to Congress. In an 
address to the Senate he said, ‘If democracy 
and representative government are to pre- 
vail in this Nation, it is necessary that the 
Congress understand the importance of these 
decisions (concerning programs and funds 
for science and technology) and that it have 
a role in making them.“ 


“Bartlett's bill 


“Carrying his concern into action; Senator 
Barttetr introduced his bill (S. 2038) to 
establish a Congressional Office of Science 
and Technology (COST). 

“The bill calls for the two such offices 
to be set up, one for the House and a similar 
one for the Senate. There is precedent for 
the action since a legislative council is al- 
ready in existence as a bicameral structure 
serving both bodies of the Congress. 

“Senator BARTLETT'S bill calls for a director 
who will employ assistants and other em- 
ployees who would be charged with these 
duties: (1) Upon request, to advise and as- 
sist any Member or committee of either 
House with respect to matters relating to 
science and technology; (2) to make studies 
concerning matters relating to science and 
technology as may be directed by either 
House; (3) to maintain a register of scien- 
tific and technological consultants who have 
indicated a willingness to advise and assist 
committees and Members of either House; 
(4) to transmit to committees of either 
House, reports concerning significant scien- 
tific or technological developments which 
pertain to their jurisdiction. 

“In more personal terms, Senator BARTLETT 
wants the COST people to be physically lo- 
cated within Congress, to be known and 
trusted by the legislators, and to know how 
the Congress operates. He wants something 
like a ‘devil’s advocate’—a scientist who must 
depend on Congress for his compensation 
and advancement. BARTLETT feels that such 
a man is in an excellent position to give the 
proposals of other scientists a searching and 
informative examination and then relay his 
opinion to the men who have the responsi- 
bility for appropriating funds. 


“Nothing wrong—Roback 


“Staff Administrator Roback was a defend- 
er of the present staff structure long before 
the Bartlett bill, And he continues to do 
80. He offers some persuasive arguments for 
maintaining the present setup and points 
out some of the pitfalls which a scientist 
serving as a member of a congressionally 
controlled body, is going to encounter, 

“First of all, Roback feels that there must 
exist an air of faith by the Congress in the 
various witnesses and agencies which must 
present their budget requests. In his opin- 
ion, the agency budgets are carefully pre- 
pared by experienced and conscientious peo- 
ple who are also working for the good of the 
country. He puts high reliability on the va- 
rious checks and balances already in exist- 
ence to prohibit the occasional budget padder 
or pet project’ type from ever getting his 
budget request approved. 

“Roback makes the point that a onetime 
authorization given to enabling legislation is 
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no longer sufficient. The legislative com- 
mittees insist upon participating more sys- 
tematically in policy formation by requir- 
ing yearly authorizations.’ Thus, for ex- 
ample, NASA and DOD must appear before a 
minimum of four committees—two in the 
House and two in the Senate—hbefore their 
budgets are approved. The two Armed Serv- 
ices Committees must hear the requests as 
well as the two Appropriations Committees. 

“Roback has sympathy for the high-level 
Government witnesses who must spend 
hours, days, or even weeks before congres- 
sional committees repeating testimony, put- 
ting up with delays, or just sitting when 
members of the committees answer rolicalls. 
But Roback says, this indicates that the 
burden of proof rests upon the witnesses and 
in this way Congress continues to exert 
control. 

“As a matter of fact, Roback contends that 
Congress has just as much control over its 
various functions as it ever did. He feels that 
when Congress wishes to exert its control it 
can do so—and rapidly. And he feels no 
new committees are needed. 

There are 21 committees and 125 subcom- 
mittees in the House of Representatives. 
There are 18 committees and 100 subcom- 
mittees in the Senate. There are seyen joint 
committees and their assorted subcommit- 
tees. Roback thinks that’s more than 
enough to do any job presented to Congress. 

“The staff administrator of the Military 
Operations Subcommittee thinks the re- 
sources available to Congress for expert ad- 
vice abound throughout the country. In 
this contention, he is joined by some pretty 
powerful interests, some of which are in- 
included in the various research outfits that 
have mushroomed since World War II. 
Among the ‘resources’ available according to 
Roback, are the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology—a part of the Executive Office of the 
President—the: National Science Foundation, 
the National Academy of Science plus the 
civilian counterparts—any one of which Ro- 
back expects would be happy to make its 
staff and functions available to Congress. 

Roback says that a Congressman who real- 
ly wants to check any testimony he hears, 
can get in touch with several eminent ex- 
perts in the field in a very short time and 
check it out to his own satisfaction. This 
would provide the ‘devil’s advocate’ role pro- 
pounded by Senator BARTLETT. 


“Political scientists 


“Roback also wonders at the ability of the 
congressionally responsible scientists to sur- 
vive in the acknowledged political atmos- 
phere upon which Congress is founded. He 
points to this trap: “With this complex com- 
mittee structure and distribution of legisla- 
tive work in the Congress, a small central 
group of scientific advisers could not hope 
to respond to the numerous, frequent, and re- 
curring or continuous legislative demands 
for information and advice on scientific af- 
fairs. And, on the other hand, if the scien- 
tific experts were attached to separate com- 
mittees and subcommittees, it would not be 
practical except in limited and informal 
ways (and this is a point of importance to 
Senator BARTLETT) for the staff expert on one 
committee to assist another committee. The 
consequences would be either that the scien- 
tific experts would have to build up a big 
bureaucracy of their own in the legislative 
branch, which the Congress would not sanc- 
tion, or they would be bypassed in the hurry 
and scuffle of legislative work.’ This latter 
point was underlined by some letters received 
by Senator BARTLETT on his proposal but 
overcome by the need for expert advice of a 
continuous nature. 

“Roback does not feel advisory scientists— 
of the type BARTLETT proposes—would ‘be 
comfortable in a political environment. He 
feels that in the rough and tumble atmos- 
phere of congressional life, the setentific 
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talent would go to waste or the natural sci- 
entists would soon become ‘political’ sci- 
entists. In this he is joined by others out- 
side of Congress who feel that the estab- 
lishment of a scientific office beholden to 
Congress, would increase the hold some peo- 
ple think the scientific community already 
has on the decisionmaking process in Wash- 
ington. 

“In this latter field, Senator BARTLETT and 
Roback and the factions each represent agree. 
They are both concerned about the inroads 
in the policymaking field made by the sci- 
entific community. Both have suggested 
remedies for correcting such encroachment. 
Senator BARTLETT would do it by establishing 
an office reporting only to the Congress with 
the purpose—although not put so bluntly— 
to examine scientific proposals under a con- 
gressional microscope. Roback would do the 
same thing by utilizing already existent re- 
sources, 


“Nimrod: A scientific object lesson 


“(Much is heard about the frighteningly 
high cost of some of the equipment. cur- 
rently used in research. Here is a case in 
point.) 

“The Atomic Energy Research Establish- 
ment at Harwell is surrounded by a wire 
security fence, but visitors approaching from 
Didcot station who drive past the main en- 
trance will reach a new drive that winds 
along the outside of the fence to a complex 
of buildings that has taken 7 years and £34% 
million to build and where close on 1,000 
people work. These are the minions of one 
machine, the only one of its kind in Britain. 
It is a 150-foot diameter, £11 million, 7,000- 
million-electron-volt “proton synchrotron" 
called, heaven alone knows why, Nimrod. It 
was completed, and started up for the first 
time in September. 

“A proton synchrotron’s uses are under- 
standably limited. It is a research tool of 
unwieldy dimensions that is used by the 
most highbrow and “way out” physicists to 
study what would crudely be described as 
the atoms within atoms. There is much 
more to an atom, the layman may be sur- 
prised to learn, than the ordinary run-of- 
the-mill atomic scientist ever bothers about. 
For practical purposes; i.e, making bombs 
or nuclear power stations or creating radio- 
activity, the nucleus of the atom can be 
regarded very much as a blackberry, a con- 
glomeration of virtually identical particles 
distinguished only by the fact that some 
carry an electric charge and some do not. 
The whole of atomic engineering rests on 
this concept. 

“Show the same nucleus to a high energy 
physicist, who is to the atomic scientist what 
a dry fly man is to the boy on the pier, and 
the effect is like putting a drop of pond water 
under a microscope. That nucleus and its 
relatively stolid “elementary” particles be- 
comes a teeming mass of worlds within 
worlds, inconceivably minute fragments of 
matter that appear and die all within mil- 
lionths of a second. This is the regimen of 
the proton synchroton and its kind. These 
are the machines by which scientists study 
this subworld within the atom, a subworld 
that so far as anyone can see is of no prac- 
tical importance. But that does not make 
it any the less absorbing for scientists who 
are interested in probing the structure of 
matter. Such men cannot turn their in- 
terest off with a switch just because their 
discoveries have ceased to be “useful,” any 
more than a jigsaw puzzle addict can give 
up before the last pieces are in place, even 
though the picture can be clearly made out 
without them. 

“The dilemma facing the government is 
how far to pander to the scientific curiosity 
of this tiny elite by giving them the tools 
they need at what must inevitably be the 
cost of other equally deserving, but perhaps 
less intellectually exciting branches of re- 
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search. Britain has-after all, a great tradi- 
tion in nuclear physics, began by Rutherford 
at the beginning of the century and carried 
on by such names as Cockcroft. And nuclear 
physics, at the “high energy” end of the scale 
where these subparticles are studied, con- 
tinues to be one of the growing points of 
science that attracts the best minds. If 
Britain opts out, because the cost of research 
is becoming too high, these men will not turn 
to study other things. They will pack their 
bags and travel wherever the kind of work 
that they want to do can be done. 

“High energy physics cannot be conducted 
without tools like Nimrod, To study these 
obscure particles, physicists rely on hitting 
fragments of atoms so hard that the particles 
burst out and are tracked for one flying mo- 
ment on film, by computers, in fantastic 
bubble chambers filled with liquid gas 
there are many techniques. But the force re- 
quired to strike a nucleus this hard cannot 
be obtained with a hammer’s blow. Scien- 
tists acquire it by firing nuclear particles 
into a circular vacuum and racing them 
round it at steadily increasing speeds, gain- 
ing acceleration inside the field of mammoth 
magnets. Out of these they emerge, in the 
case of Nimrod, with the force of 7,000 mil- 
lion electron volts. behind them. Nimrod’s 
magnet weighs 7,000 tons; the particles that 
it accelerates will have circled its 150-foot 
diameter vacuum tube 2 million times in less 
than 1% seconds. The difference between 
this and primitiye man swirling a stone 
round his head in a sling is largely one of 
scale. It seems to be one of the rules of 
nuclear research that the smaller the object 
studied, the larger the apparatus required. 

“It is a bald fact that this key branch of 
pure science, high energy physics, has been 
sliding downhill in Britain eyer since the 
war for want of such equipment. Ten years 
ago, it was already clear that the smaller 
existing machines had reached the limit of 
their usefulness. Scientists needed higher 
powers and greater forces than they could 
provide. It is true that the government was 
contributing heavily (£1.7 milion a year) to 
the cost of running a machine nearly four 
times Nimrod’s size at Cern in Geneva; but it 
is less easy than it sounds for visiting profes- 
sors to have access to Cern, and it is obvious 
that a part share with the rest of Western 
Europe in one enormous machine goes almost 
nowhere toward meeting the needs of British 
universities. The government faced a clear 
choice. Either this country opted out of 
high energy physics entirely, as it has al- 
ready largely opted out of space, and shut its 
eyes to what, for all its apparent remoteness 
from ordinary reality, is one of the fastest- 
growing and most exciting fields of science, 
or it had to authorize the construction of a 
monster machine of uncertain price which, 
on the basis of quantity surveying alone, 
could not possibly cost less than £7 million 
and was probably going to cost a great deal 
more. It decided to authorize the machine. 

“Nothing smaller that Nimrod seemed 
likely to be useful; nothing like it had ever 
been built in Britain before. Considering 
the hazards, work went smoothly. The ring- 
shaped vacuum tube was the only component 
to cause real trouble and the only one for 
which the Atomic Energy Authority, as de- 
signer, had, much against its will, to place a 
development contract, with the result that it 
lost control over the tube’s costs. Nimrod, 
completed and working no more than a year 
behind schedule, is likely to have cost £11 
million, which is not so far more than the 
original shot-in-the-dark of £7 million which 
made no allowance for contingencies. In 
one way and another, the men who designed 
2 have reason to feel they did a good 

ob. 

“But a machine of this kind cannot be 
dumped in a field and left to fend for itself. 
Ancillary research equipment is needed, 
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buildings and engineering shops and can- 
teens are required and offices. Staff has to be 
taken on and wages paid. From the start of 
the project in 1957, up to the end of the 
current financial year (by which time Nim- 
rod will have been working for just 6- 
months), the Government will have paid out 
a total of £34% million on the venture. 
From now on, its yearly running costs (which 
will inevitably include much new equip- 
ment) are not likely to fall much below, say 
£8 to £10 million. Admittedly, Nimrod is to 
serve all the universities, but what does this 
mean? That something between 7 and 10 
experiments might be conducted simultane- 
ously, which is not a very large number, and 
produces a ratio of 100 men, scientists, en- 
gineers, electronics experts, and the like, to 
each single experiment. 

“Most of Nimrod’s 900-strong staff (which 
will eventually rise to about 1,000) are there 
to keep the machine in sweet running order 
and to help visiting professors with their 
experiments. Whether it is overstaffed is 
beside the point. The dominating feature 
is the vast cost of getting this establishment, 
the National Institute for Research in Nu- 
clear Science, onto its feet. Here is a clear 
case of research yielding steadily diminishing 
returns, in the sense that each advance in 
knowledge in this chosen field becomes in- 
creasingly more expensive to obtain. Yet 
who is to say that sheer knowledge is not 
worth this price, who is to say that this is 
not just the kind of exercise that rich coun- 
tries can afford to indulge in for the benefit 
of the whole world? Who is philistine 
enough to say that the Government should 
not have bought this pig-in-a-poke, for 
scientists have never pretended that Nimrod 
was anything other than this? 

“But even scientists think that Britain has 
now gone about as far as a country of this 
size can go. Nimrod is expected to remain 
scientifically useful for 10 years, and they 
do not then expect a bigger successor to be 
built, unless some radical breakthrough in 
design brings higher powers within their 
reach without proportionately higher cost. 
But some decisions have to be taken sooner 
than that. Cern, in Geneva, is asking mem- 
ber governments whether they will finance 
the construction of a 300,000 million elec- 
tron-volt machine costing a minimum of 
£120 million to build and £20 million to run 
in the first year, increasing subsequently at 
10 percent per annum, of which Britain 
would be expected to provide, as at present, 
a quarter of the cost. At this point, even 
the most enthusiastic high energy physicist 
may ask himself whether Britain can afford 
such an outlay on one so very specialized 
field of pure science. The Government's 
own scientific advisers have come very close 
indeed to saying that at this table Britain 
should not play unless and until the Govern- 
ment has first provided ‘the relatively small 
sum needed to satisfy the legitimate needs 
of the rest of scientific resarch in univer- 
sities.’ And without Britain, it is doubtful 
whether the Cern machine would get built. 
These are not easy decisions; they will be- 
come more rather than less frequent, so we 
had better get used to discussing them.” 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR E. L. (Bos) BARTLETT 

BEFORE THE ACCOUNTS SUBCOMMITTEE, 

HOUSE ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE, DE- 

CEMBER 4, 1963 


Mr. Chairman, the circumstances which 
bring me here today are significant. I am a 
Democrat and a Senator. Today I come to 
testify in support of two bills introduced in 
the House by Republicans. These are H.R. 
6866 and H.R. 8066. I come before a House 
Administration Subcommittee todoso. This 
points out, I believe, clearly, the nonpartisan, 
bicameral nature of the proposal on which 
you are hearing testimony today. 

It is not necessary at this time and before 
this subcommittee to point out the truly 
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extraordinary growth of the Federal involve- 
ment in science. From $74 million in 1940 
to over $14 billion in 1963, science and Gov- 
ernment are now deeply and inextricably 
bound together, 

Rare is the committee which does not have 
judgments to make on science and the allo- 
cation of research dollars. Water research, 
fish research, military development research, 
urban sociological studies, the supersonic air- 
plane plus satellite communication sites, air 
pollution, water pollution, environmental 
hazard controls, cancer, heart disease, mental 
health, moose conservation and forestry re- 
search, trips to the moon and voyages to the 
bottom of the sea: limitless and ever-grow- 
ing, the research commitments of our Gov- 
ernment take an ever-larger segment of the 
public dollar. 

It is the constitutional responsibility of 
the Congress to see that the public money 
is well spent and that the common welfare 
and defense are well provided for. If it is to 
fulfill its responsibility, the Congress must 
determine which research is necessary, which 
deferrable; which is to be done first, which 
is to be done at all. The products of this 
research and technology are changing the 
face of the world, the face of our society. 
Changes will come at an ever-greater rate. 
It is imperative that the Congress be aware 
of what changes it is buying with its research 
dollar and so to be prepared for these changes 
when they come. 

It is to assist the Congress in its work 
in this mid-20th century that we have pro- 
posed to establish a Congressional Office of 
Science and Technology. It is true Con- 
gressman Sibal’s bill (H.R. 6866) differs from 
the proposal which Congressman WiIDNALL 
and I have introduced. (H.R. 8066 and S. 
2038.) It differs only in detail, however; in 
principle it seeks what our bill seeks. Our 
proposal was designed with certain realities 
in mind. First, science is not a function, it 
is a factor. It is a factor in the work of 
every committee and of every aspect of our 
life. It is not a single jurisdiction which 
can be given to a single committee. For a 
truly operating committee on science would 
have authority over the subject matters of 
commerce, defense, agriculture, interior, ap- 
propriations and almost every other com- 
mittee. Our proposal is intended to fit in 
with the existent separations and divisions 
of power, The Congressional Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology would take authority 
from no established committee. It would 
not diminish by one whit the responsibility 
of any committee. The Congressional Office 
of Science and Technology would not inter- 
fere with the balance of power between the 
two Houses. The office we propose would 
have in itself no legislative authority, no 
legislative responsibility. It would be ad- 
visory only. 

The proposals before the committee have 
aroused a good deal of discussion both in the 
scientific and technical community and in 
the Congress. A good deal of thought is be- 
ing given to the improvement of relations 
between these two. There has been a good 
deal of discussion and a great deal of criti- 
cism of these bills—criticism sometimes 
which is not completely justified. 

H.R. 8066 (S. 2038) is a simple, straight- 
forward measure. It was my deliberate in- 
tention that the bill be drawn lean and clear 
so as to allow the office the leeway it would 
need to work out the manner in which it 
would be of the most help to the Congress. 
This is, after all, a new proposal. I have no 
doubt but that the facilities offered by the 
Congressional Office of Science and Tech- 
nology would be of immediate assistance to 
Members and the committees but exactly 
how much and in what manner would needs 
be worked out once the office is in opera- 
tion. 

Section by section analysis of the proposal 
will dispel some of the concern expressed. 
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The title of the bill summarizes in four 
words the need and the purpose of COST: 

To establish in the legislative branch of 
the Government a Congressional Office of 
Science and Technology to advise and assist 
Members and committee of the Congress in 
matters relating to science and technology. 

Section I creates the congressional office 
made up of two separate offices, the Office of 
Science and Technology of the Senate and 
the Office of Science and Technology of the 
House, each of these supervised by a Director. 

Section 2(a) provides that the President 
pro tempore of the Senate shall appoint the 
Director of the Senate office; the Speaker of 
the House the Director of the House office. 
It provides that the Directors shall be ap- 
pointed solely on the grounds of fitness and 
without regard to politics. There is no other 
stimulation of qualifications. No detailed 
qualifications were specified because it was 
felt the Directors must be men of great 
ability and of no little prestige. They need 
not be necessarily practicing scientists; they 
could be administrators well versed in 
science, engineers of great experience, men of 
talent without formal credentials. This office 
will be difficult to fill. Filling it correctly 
will be of the highest importance for it is 
upon the ability of the Directors that the 
success or failure of COST will ride. There 
is no need to burden unnecessarily the 
search for these men. 

The Directors shall be scientific general- 
ists, men who are aware in a general way of 
all that is happening across the ever widen- 
ing spectrum of science research. They 
should be generalists who know where the 
specialists are. For they will not themselves 
undertake deep probings in specific issues. 
They will, instead, be charged with finding 
the men in the field who have already 
thought deeply about the scientific issues 
which come before the Congress, 

Section 2(b) sets the annual compensa- 
tion for each Director. The precise amount 
has been left blank, With the pending salary 
increase for federal workers, it was felt that 
compensation should not be set until the 
last moment. The Directors of the two 
offices will be of the caliber and qualities of 
the President’s Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology or the executive 
secretary of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council. For this reason the salary 
would be commensurate. 

Section 3(a) authorizes the Director to 
employ and fix the salary of the Assistant 
Director and employees. No ceiling or floor 
is set on the size of COST. It is generally 
agreed that it will be a small office number- 
ing not more than three or four profes- 
sional people in either House, Its function 
will be to serve as a clearinghouse and not 
to originate extended inshop staff studies, 
COST will be small but its size will not be 
limited. If it becomes—and I am confident 
it will—of substantial importance and as- 
sistance to members and to their committees, 
it may then be necessary for the office to re- 
adjust its size. 

Section 3(a) will allow for such adjust- 
ment. 

This section also allows for the purchase 
ol such equipment and furniture as may be 
necessary. 

Section 3 (b) provides that all employees 
of COST shall be subject to security clear- 
ance. 

Section 4(a) lists the duties of each of the 
Offices of Science and Technology. 

1. Upon request, to advise and assist any 
member or committee on scientific problems 
or decisions which come before them. 

This advice must be sought. There is no 
obligation or requirement that any Member 
consult with COST. The office will be avail- 
able. Its employees will be housed in the 
Senate and House Office Buildings. If any 
Member wants them, they will be available 
in an instant, but the must be asked for. 
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The following examples will illustrate how 
COST might be used: 

An Appropriations Subcommittee becomes 
concerned over the increasing proliferation 
of federally sponsored State-operated forest- 
ry research laboratories. Are these produc- 
tive? Are they worthwhile? Might it be 
better to consolidate the Federal efforts in- 
stead of splintering them yet further? The 
subcommittee would like to meet with some 
experts in the field, specialists who are not 
themselves directly connected with the Fed- 
eral program. It asks COST to put it in 
touch with these people. 

A Member is concerned with continuing 
reports of high radioactivity in the milk 
products produced in his district. He can 
obtain only the most stereotyped noncom- 
mittal response to his inquiries from the 
relevant Federal agencies. He suspects there 
is greater reason for concern than the Fed- 
eral agencies would have him believe. He 
asks COST to find for him independent eval- 
uation sources. 

The administration requests authority for 
yet another billion-dollar-plus venture into 
research development. A Member of the op- 
position feels that the costs are unwarranted 
and believes that perhaps the needs for this 
particular project may not be as pressing as 
the administration indicates. He would like 
to find reputable and responsible scientists 
who are opposed to the project so that he 
might discuss its demerits as well as its 
merits. COST puts him in touch with such 
people. 

2. This subsection provides authority for 
COST to arrange for studies on particular 
questions asked by any committee or by 
either House. It is thought that minor 
studies may be prepared in-house; major 
studies will of course have to be farmed out. 
These studies must be requested by a com- 
mittee; they may not be requested by a 
Member. 

8. COST is to maintain for the use of 
committees and Members a list of reputable 
scientists who indicate their willingness to 
assist the Congress in its work. This regis- 
ter will be kept current and available. It 
is thought that this consulting if done at 
rare intervals by telephone or letter will, in 
most cases, go unpaid. If, however, the con- 
sultant works for short periods at full time, 
the Director has full authority to pay him 
reasonable compensation. 

4. This subsection authorizes COST from 
time to time, without request, to submit 
reports to the pertinent committees on 
scientific developments in areas within their 
jurisdiction. These committees are under 
no obligation to utilize these reports or even 
to read them. It would be surprising, how- 
ever, if the committees failed to take note 
of the contents. 

Section 4(b) provides that the Science 
Office of each House shall assist the joint 
committees upon request at any time. 

Section 4(c) is of much importance. It 
provides that should questions of priority 
be raised concerning requests made to either 
Office, these shall be determined by the 
Rules Committee in the Senate, the House 
Administration Committee in the House. 
This section is identical in word to a sec- 
tion of the law establishing legislative coun- 
sel. In practical matters its use is to insure 
that the Office does not spend its time pri- 
marily answering letters sent to Members 
by high school students. Like legislative 
counsel, COST is designed to serve the Con- 
gress directly and not the constituents of 
the Congress. 

Section 5 authorizes the appropriation of 
such funds as are necessary to maintain the 
Office. 

In the past the Congress has been un- 
equipped and uninterested in the deciding 
of scientific priorities. As a result, many 
decisions, the results of which have influ- 
enced our life and our society, were made 
in secret—in secret because only those mak- 
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ing the decisions were aware of the impli- 
cations they held. These “secret choices,” 
as the novelist-scientist C. P. Snow has 
called them, were made at the lower levels 
of administration by scientists and officials. 
Before we were fully aware of the implica- 
tions of these decisions, they were upon us. 
The scientific bureaucrat—the technocrat— 
carries dangers for democracy, dangers which 
representative government must recognize 
and provide for. 

Faceless technocrats in long white coats 
are making decisions today which rightfully 
and by law should be made by the Congress. 
These decisions dealing with the allocation of 
our scientific and technical resources must 
be made. Whether the Congress chooses to 
make them or not, does not alter the fact 
that they must be made. If Congress does 
no make them, someone else will. If Con- 
gress does not make them and does not 
allow someone else to make them, this, too, 
is a decision—an irrational decision—about 
the allocation of these resources. 

I think the Congress should make these 
decisions. 

I think they should be made in a rational 
manner. I think they should be made by an 
informed Legislature which understands the 
implications, the costs, and the priorities of 
its judgments. I think the Congressional 
Office of Science and Technology is a means to 
this end. 

With the consent of the chairman I should 
like to make a part of the hearing record 
statements I have made in recent months in 
support of this proposal. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the mem- 
bers of your committee. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE CONGRESS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 2) to establish a Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair). The question now is on 
agreeing to the concurrent resolution. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBER- 
GER], and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WiLIams] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre] 
is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE], the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WiiL1ams] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] is 
necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
Provuty] is detained on official business, 
and if present and voting, would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 88, 
nays 0, as follows: 


No. 33 Leg.] 
YEAS—88 

Aiken Harris 
Allott Morton 

erson Mundt 
Bartlett Hayden hy 
Bass Hickenlooper Muskie 
Bayh Hill Nelson 
Bennett Holland Pastore 
Bible Hruska Pearson 
Boggs Inouye Pell 
Burdick Jackson Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Javits Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Johnston Ribicoff 
Cannon Jordan, N.C, Robertson 
Case Jordan, Idaho Saltonstall 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Scott 
Clark uchel Simpson 
Cooper usche Smathers 
Cotton Long, Mo Smith 
Curtis Long, La Sparkman 
Dirksen 8 unis 
Dod cCarthy Symington 
Dominick McClellan TAIMA 
Do verr Thurmond 
Eastland McNamara Tower 
Ellender Metcalf Tydings 

vin Miller Williams, Del 
— Mondale 2 
ey ‘oung, Ohi 
Fulbright Montoya s 8 
Gruening orse 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—12 

Brewster Magnuson Prout 
Carison McGee Russell 
Gore McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Kennedy, Mass. Neuberger Young, N. Dak. 


So the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 2) was agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
concurrent resolution was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SELMA, ALA. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, March 
7 was a Sunday of shame in Selma, Ala. 

It was a shock felt in every home in 
America. 

This was mob violence at its worst as 
mounted civilians masquerading as a 
sheriff's peace posse rode herd on fellow 
Americans—men, women, and children. 

The uniforms of these miscellaneous 
mounted men were motley—their weap- 
ons were deadly as they charged into 600 
praying Negroes with flying clubs and 
whips and ropes—flaying a subdued 
600—subdued already with choking, 
blinding gas by bludgeoning State 
troopers. 

Though reporters and cameras were 
kept at a distance, they managed to 
make an enduring record of the brutal- 
ity that stained the Sabbath. 

A stunned America could hardly be- 
lieve the television story. The Monday 
newspapers confirmed the facts and 
multiplied the universal dismay at Sun- 
day’s disgrace. 

Telegrams from horrified citizens— 
neighbors of mine—pour into me. They 
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reveal the deepfelt dismay—the heart- 
felt resentment that helpless Americans 
anywhere in America could be subjected 
to such savagery. 

There must be a remedy somewhere 
unless American law and order is a 
mockery. If the law is there, let it be en- 
forced. If the law is not there—let us 
lawmakers be about our task. 

We know that our dismay is shared 
by much of the people of Alabama. They 
know—as we know—that no American 
home anywhere can know peace and se- 
curity while such savagery as Selma is 
abroad under the guise of civil govern- 
ment. 


AMENDMENT OF THE ARMS CON- 
TROL AND DISARMAMENT ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar Order No. 68, H.R. 
2998, and that it be laid down and made 
the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK: Calendar No. 
68 (H.R. 2998) a bill to amend the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act, as 
amended, in order to increase the au- 
thorization of appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 
word “following”, to strike out “and for 
the three fiscal years 1966 through 1968, 
the sum of $40,000,000” and insert “and 
for the fiscal years 1966 and 1967, the 
sum of $20,000,000”. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
bill before the Senate as proposed to be 
amended by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee would authorize an appropriation 
of $20 million for the next 2 fiscal years 
for the work of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 

This Agency was. established in 1961 
with an authorization for the appropria- 
tion of $10 million to remain available 
until expended and the transfer of funds 
already appropriated to the Department 
of State for its disarmament administra- 
tion. In 1963, when these funds neared 
exhaustion, Congress authorized the ap- 
propriation of $20 million for fiscal years 
1964 and 1965. The bill now before the 
Senate, if the committee amendment is 
accepted, continues the 1963 formula. 

The administation requested a larger 
and longer range authorization—$55 
million ‘for the next 4 fiscal years. The 
House has approved a $40 million au- 
thorization for 3 years. The committee's 
récommendation of $20 million for 2 
years will not necessitate any cutback 
in the Agency’s activities, since of the 
previous $20 million authorized, only 
$16,500,000 were actually appropriated— 
$7,500,000 for fiscal year 1964 and $9 
million for fiscal year 1965. 

The Disarmament Agency fills a need 
as an instrument of U.S. foreign policy 
and fills it very well, on the whole. Its 
progress has been slow but solid, except 
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in one small area which I shall discuss 
subsequently. The U.S. proposals to the 
Geneva Conference are well thought out 
and offer a good basis for negotiations. 
The work of the Agency is in the national 
interests of the United States and de- 
serves to be continued, and, with the 
committee’s proposed funding, can be 
continued with greater emphasis. 

The committee’s examination of the 
Disarmament Agency’s activities this 
year centered largely on the contract 
research program which will absorb 70 
percent of the Agency’s resources under 
its proposed budget. A great many of 
these studies are in the highly technical 
area of verification and inspection and 
related functions, and are, in my opin- 
ion, quite appropriate. Those in the his- 
torical and political fields, however, the 
committee found somewhat less persua- 
sive. Since not even Mr. Foster nor Mr. 
Fisher, the Director and Deputy Director 
of the Disarmament Agency, have found 
the time to read all the finished studies, 
perhaps the committee will be excused 
for its limited scrutiny of the finished 
products. This scrutiny was nonetheless 
sufficient to persuade the committee that 
it wished to assure itself that the Agency 
did not engage in peripheral or unrealis- 
tic projects. 

For my own part, no matter how de- 
sirable the goal of complete and general 
disarmament is, I consider it to be such 
a remote possibility as to be almost a 
form. of escapism, that studies on peace- 
keeping in a disarming and disarmed 
world could be postponed, if they have to 
be done at all, to a future date when this 
goal may be more realistic than it is to- 
day. Certainly to pay a panel of seven 
men 887,000 for a series of seven essays 
on this subject seems a bit extravagant, 
especially when they arrive at such an 
often-stated, self-evident conclusion that 
“effective arrangements for maintaining 
international peace under conditions of 
extensive disarmament are probably not 
achievable for the foreseeable future.” 

There were other studies with equally 
general and trite conclusions. Still 
others, the necessity of which the com- 
mittee questioned, such as a historical 
analysis of arms control and disarma- 
ment agreements 1919-39, are in proc- 
ess. The committee questioned not only 
the necessity and value of some of these 
studies—and Mr. Foster’s written eval- 
uations did not remove this doubt—but 
also whether they could not be under- 
taken by other Government agencies, 
rather than outside research firms. I 
have in mind economic impact studies 
that the Labor Department could’ well 
undertake, or the design of field test 
equipment, which should be of interest 
to the Defense Department. 

At any rate these are some of the con- 
siderations which led the committee to 
limit the authorization to 2 years so that 
the Agency tan reappraise its contract 
research program. 

The other 30 percent of the funds re- 
quested by the Agency are for its in- 
house research, and for preparing for 
and conducting international negotia- 
tions on disarmament matters under the 
direction of the Secretary of State. No 
criticism was raised about these activi- 
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ties. In fact, the thorough preparations 
for the 18-nation disarmament confer- 
ence at Geneva were highly commended 
by several committee members. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, there 
was no question in the committee for the 
need to continue the type of activities 
carried on by the Disarmament Agency. 
Certainly we have to keep trying for 
agreement at Geneva; this requires ade- 
quate and meticulous. preparations. 
These, in turn, demand a certain amount 
of technical and political research. It 
was only the magnitude of the future ef- 
fort, in the light of some of these re- 
search contracts, that was the question 
before the committee. 

Lest I appear overly critical, I want to 
remind the Senate that in 1961 and 1963, 
the administration requested an open- 
end authorization for the Disarmament 
Agency and contemplated asking for ap- 
propriations and personnel on a much 
grander scale than it did this year. I 
think the Agency has matured consider- 
ably in the past 2 years and for this 
it is to be commended. In the selection 
of some of the topics to be researched, 
however, the committee thinks the 
pees has shown a certain lack of real- 


Mr. President, the bill as reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations will 
permit the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency a modest growth in opera- 
tions during the next 2 fiscal years, I 
hope the Senate will adopt the commit- 
tee amendment. and pass the bill as 
amended. 


THE CRISIS IN VIETNAM . 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, when I 
spoke in the Senate on February 17, 
questioning the wisdom of American 
policy in Africa and Asia, and suggesting 
that this country has become excessively 
involved in the internal affairs of the 
newly emergent countries of the ex- 
colonial world, I expected my speech 
would provoke vigorous reaction. 

The rebuttal has naturally been fo- 
cused upon the Achilles heel of our policy 
of interventionism—the worsening war 
in Vietnam. Many have risen to cry out: 
“We shall brook no dissent.” 

I have no intention to answer the pun- 
dits who assert that all Americans, in- 
cluding members of the U.S. Senate, 
should keep their mouths shut and 
march in step. I am too fiercely proud 
of my heritage as a free citizen and much 
too conscious of the constitutional re- 
sponsibility of the Senate to fall silent 
when the question of an expanded war 
lies in the balance. 

But since there has béen speculation in 
the press that my speech of February 17 
resulted from a misreading of signals 
from the White House, I think, in fair- 
ness to the President, that I should set 
the record straight. My position on Viet- 
nam is one of strong personal conyiction, 
as anyone who reviews the CONGRÉSSION- 
AL Recorp for the past year and a half 
will readily discern. For example, I ex- 
pressed my anxieties at some length, in 
colloquy in the Senate, with Senators 
FULBRIGHT and Wonne, a others, 

on qune 23, 1964. 
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I also expressed my mounting misgiv- 
ings about our Vietnam policy in an in- 
terview published in the Washington 
Sunday Star and St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on March 15, 1964. I ask unanimous 
consent that the full text of that inter- 
view may appear here in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered: to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Mar. 15, 
1964] 


ON THE RECORD; MORE FLEXIBLE FOREIGN 
Pouicy? 


Question. Senator CHURCH, the Republi- 
cans say that foreign policy will be the major 
issue in the coming presidential campaign. 
Do you accept that premise and, as a Demo- 
crat, how do you feel about it? 

Answer. I think that foreign policy, in the 
times in which we live, will always be a major 
issue in a national election campaign. 

As a Democrat, I welcome it. I think that 
the foreign’ policy record of President Ken- 
nedy and President Johnson is strong, and 
that this issue will be to our advantage. 

Question. The most serious problem right 
now is probably Vietnam. Would) you be 
willing to see a full-scale American debate on 
what course we should take in Vietnam? 

Answer, Yes, if there are real alternatives 
to discuss. Should the President propose 
some change of course in South Vietnam, this 
would provide an occasion for extended de- 
bate. If, on the other hand, we continue 
to hold to our present policy, then I would 
not anticipate such a debate soon taking 
place. 

Question. Do you think it was right for 
the United States to become so deeply com- 
mitted to its present course in Vietnam, 
without a debate in Congress or among the 
general public? 

Answer, I personally have always had grave 
misgivings over the original decision which 
took us into South Vietnam. If we had it 
to do again, I would strenuously object, and 
I know there are many others who would, 
also, 

Unfortunately, neither President Kennedy 
nor President Johnson had that option avail- 
able to them, We were in Vietnam when 
they took over. 


SUCCESS IN VIETNAM? 


Question. Is it your own view that we are 
succeeding, or failing, now, in Vietnam? 

Answer. I don’t know. Iam not optimistic 
about the outlook. If Ho Chi Minh, the 
leader of North Vietnam, is regarded by most 
Vietnamese people, North and South, as the 
authentic architect of independence from 
the French, as the George Washington of 
Vietnam, so to speak, it will be hard for us. 
Wars against George Washingtons are not 
easily won, 

Question. Do you think that the way out 
in Vietnam may be to carry the war north 
into North Vietnam, or even Red China? 

Answer. That is certainly not the way out. 
As I look at the map, that is the way in. 

I would hope that we don't make South 
Vietnam a launching pad for another Korean 
war. That war cost us heavily in American 
lives and fortune. We were able to end the 
fighting only by confining ourselves to the 
area south of the 38th parallel. This became 
the basis for the truce, but the Korean prob- 
lem is still costing us half a billion a year. 

One could question what has been gained, 
when one compares the enormous outpour- 
ing of American resources into this Korean 
peninusla with the real interests of the Unit- 
ed States that have been served by our pres- 
ence there. 

Are we again to repeat this performance 
in South Vietnam, extending the war north- 
ward, inviting the Chinese down? I would 
‘have to be persuaded that the vital interests 
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of the United States are in fact at stake, to 
Warrant so dangerous and endless an adven- 
ture as this would be. 

We need to look further ahead than our 
immediate frustrations in South Vietnam. 
If we were to make this our own war and 
occupy this territory with the American 
Army, which would be the likely next step 
if the war were broadened, then we must 
face up to the fact that we will have to seize 
and hold this remote region of the world 
with naked American power. Asiatic people 
would regard our holding it as a kind of 
American possession, however differently we 
viewed it. 

Everything that has happened in the last 
20 years demonstrates the folly of such a 
course. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA SETTLEMENT 

Question. Do you see merit in President 
de Gaulle’s suggestion of a neutralist set- 
tlement in Southeast Asia? 

Answer. If the whole of the archipelago 
could be neutralized, including North Viet- 
nam, then I should think that this would 
be positively in the American interest, as well 
as in the general interest of all the peoples 
concerned. 

I am not dismayed that General de Gaulle 
is apparently attempting to explore the pos- 
sibilities for some such political settlement. 
If he succeeds, it could well serve our in- 
terest and furnish us with a basis for an 
acceptable solution. If he fails, we are no 
worse off for his having tried. 

Question.. Do you think, then, that we 
should officially support General de Gaulle’s 
search for a neutralist solution in Southeast 
Asia? 

Answer. I think that President de Gaulle 
does not particularly want our support. 
Therefore, I see no advantage to be gained 
by giving him our. official endorsement. 

Question. There is another option we 
haven't discussed. Would this be a problem 
that the United Nations could deal with ef- 
fectively? 

Answer. It might be. But only if some 
possibility develops for neutralizing the 
whole of the archipelago, It is difficult for 
me to conceive how the United Nations could 
play a useful role here, if the only issue is 
what shall be done about South Vietnam. 


PRESIDENT’S ROLE 


Question. Do you think we can achieve 
the neutralization of South Vietnam so long 
as we are, or appear to be, losing the guer- 
rilla warfare there? 

Answer. It happened in Laos. 
possibly happen in Vietnam. 

I concede that the prospects are dimmer 
if the war continues to go badly. There is 
much truth in General Clay’s statement that 
nations can usually secure at the bargaining 
table only what they can hold in the field. 

Question. Then you don’t agree with the 
Official position that to go to a neutraliza- 
tion formula at this point and withdraw 
American troops from South Vietnam would 
mean giving over South Vietnam to the 
Communists? 

Answer. I am opposed to any bogus neu- 
tralization which is only a mask for a Com- 
munist takeover. 

There are several neutral countries in that 
region that are not Communist. Laos and 
Cambodia are examples. In fact, I thought 
we had gotten over the habit of regarding 
neutralism as anti-American. 

Where we are dealing with small countries 
on the fringes of China, if we insist on their 
taking sides in the cold war, they are very 
apt to feel compelled to take sides with Chi- 
na, and not with us. Neutralism becomes 
an umbrella which oftentimes can protect 
their independence. 

NO GENEVA ACCORDS 

Question. Then would you say the Geneva 
accords of 1962 on a neutral Laos are — 
ing? 


It could 
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Answer. I would say that it became obvious 
from the course of the fighting pr 
that agreement that, without it, the whole 
of the country would soon have fallen under 
Communist control. 

Question. Senator, do you find it either 
improper or awkward to have the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Saigon, Henry Cabot Lodge, with 
a campaign being waged for the Republican 
presidential nomination in his behalf? 

Answer. It may be awkward for him. 1 
don't think it is awkward for the United 
States, as long as he attends to his duties 
as our Ambassador in Saigon. 

Lodge is a man of great experience and 
ability. Mr. Kennedy’s decision to send him 
to South Vietnam, and Mr. Johnson's deci- 
sion to retain him there, seem to me to be 
in the best interests of the country. 

I would just like to say one further word 
about this Vietnam problem. 

President Kennedy was careful to make 
the distinction, some months ago, that the 
war in South Vietnam was their war, not 
ours. If their Government cannot maintain 
itself against the uprising, it won’t be because 
we have failed to give it adequate advice, 
assistance, training, equipment, money, and 
materials. We will put enough armament 
and supplies into South Vietnam to fairly 
sink the peninsula before we are finished. 

This enormous quantity of arms, food, and 
money had doubtlessly helped the Govern- 
ment, but our presence there may also be a 
handicap to the Government. 

When one considers the general attitude 
of the Asian people toward Western nations, 
and how recently these countries have 
emerged from colonial control, it is hard to 
feature a war more difficult to win in that 
region of the world than one carried on un- 
der the auspices of a Western nation. 

I first went into this part of the world 
as a young officer in the Second World War, 
and I stayed for a time in India. Out in 
the countryside of India, I never saw much 
distinction drawn between an American. and 
an English uniform. 

It is hard for me to believe that the people 
of Vietnam in the jungles and in the coun- 
tryside draw the distinction we draw be- 
tween American and French uniforms. 


THE U.N. SESSIONS 


Question. Senator, as head of the Interna- 
tional Organizations Subcommittee, you 
must be concerned about what is going to 
happen in the next session of the United 
Nations. 

Do you think, in view of French recogni- 
tion of Communist China, it is wise policy 
for the United States to continue to oppose 
its admission to the United Nations? 

Answer. I think it is necessary for us to 
continue to oppose the admission of Red 
China. I am doubtful that any change in 
our position, at this time, would prove bene- 
ficial to the United States. I suspect that 
China finds us a convenient enemy to have, 
and that, for internal purposes, she needs 
and wants an enemy. 

Therefore, I am doubtful that any sudden 
change in our attitude would result in better 
behavior on the part of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 

Question. Do you think Red China will be 
admitted this year? 

Answer. Lam Hopeful that Red China will 
not be admitted, despite the prospect that 
France may support her bid. However, we 
have to face the time when we may be out- 
voted on this issue. I only hope that, if it 
does happen, we will be mature enough to 
accept the decision of the member states on 
this question, and that we will continue, 
nevertheless, to remain a member of the 
United Nations, and to give it the support 
that its general record entitles it to have. 


a WHAT CAN WE DO? 


Question. What, then, should a responsible 
administration do to prepare this country 
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and the people in this country for the pros- 
pect that you think is likely? 

Answer. I think that we should begin to 
talk candidly about the realities in the world. 
To the extent that American policy is based 
upon myth, we disserve ourselves. 

The fact is that there is a China, and that 
there is a Formosa. The fact is that Ger- 
many is divided into two parts. The power, 
the array of power, necessary to rejoin Ger- 
many, or to reinstate the Formosan govern- 
ment in Peiping, is simply not present. We 
are not prepared to supply it, nor should 
we, and neither are the other countries. 

If we don’t begin to recognize these facts, 
and take them into account as we formulate 
American policy, we are in danger of becom- 
ing a kind of Alice in Wonderland in world 
affairs, and other nations will begin to take 
policy away from us and make decisions 
which leave us behind. 

This is what De Gaulle is now undertaking 
to do, with astonishing rashness, and with 
some prospect of success. 


PRECEDENT IN LAOS 


Question. It has been said that President 
Kennedy was much more personally involved 
in foreign policy than President Johnson. 
What would you say? 

Answer. President Johnson is demonstrat- 
ing, in his handling of the water-pipe crisis 
in Cuba and the dangerous Panamanian 
riots, that he is capable of acting with that 
combination of force and restraint which is 
the substance of statesmanship. 

Nobody will walk over Lyndon Johnson. 
At the same time, he is going to be cool- 
headed in his decisions, if these examples 
typify the way he intends to conduct Ameri- 
can foreign policy as President of the United 
States. 

Question. And yet, in answer to a previous 
question, you said that General de Gaulle 
was developing policies which seem to leave 
us behind. By “us,” you seem to mean the 
administration which conducts foreign 

licy. 

. I was referring there to the whole 
American attitude, which has obtained under 
both Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations, and which, in the main, is still ac- 
cepted on both sides of the aisle in Congress. 

What I am calling for is a reappraisal of 
fundamental propositions that long have 
frozen American policy into place, both in 
Europe and in the Pacific. 

President de Gaulle may force this reap- 
praisal upon us, but it is much too early to 
say what posture President Johnson will as- 
sume with respect to these fundamental mat- 
ters. He has been in the White House too 
short a period of time. 


Mr. CHURCH. I again registered my 
doubts about Vietnam in another inter- 
view given in September of 1964, pub- 
lished in Ramparts magazine, and later 
featured in the New York Times on De- 
cember 27, 1964. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the Ramparts inter- 
view, along with a reprint of the news 
story from the New York Times, may 
appear at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From Ramparts magazine, January- 
February 1965] 
INTERVIEW: SENATOR FRANK CHURCH 

I think that if there is a basic fault with 
our Asian policy, it might well be our failure 
to confine it to the practical limits of our 
power. We conquered the Pacific in the 
Second World War. Afterwards, the Pacific 
was a very broad moat protecting the United 
States against hostile encroachment. Had 
we established, as our westernmost rampart, 
the island chain which rims the Asian con- 
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tinent, and had we made it clear that we 
were prepared to meet—with our own mili- 
tary force—any hostile penetration of the 
Pacific, we would have established a bound- 
ary line fully within our military power to 
maintain. The United States is essentially a 
naval and aerial power, and there is no way 
for the landlocked forces of Asia to drive us 
from the Pacific. The elephant cannot drive 
the whale from the sea nor the eagle from 
the sky. But it is also true that neither the 
whale nor the eagle can drive the elephant 
from his jungle. I think our failure to estab- 
lish such an island rampart, conforming to 
the character of our military power, has 
been a fundamental cause for some of the 
difficulties that now face us in Asia. 

Senator CHurcH, you would restrict Amer- 
ican intervention to the defense of this 
string of islands; is that correct? 

That might have been our posture, but it 
has not been. 

If you are going to limit the line like that, 
how can you justify our presence in Korea, 
which is on the mainland? 

I think that we were right, in the first 
instance, to intervene in Korea. An invasion 
by North Korea had occurred, and we under- 
took, in the name of the United Nations, to 
defend the independence of South Korea 
against that invasion. Many other countries 
joined us, at least in a token way, to uphold 
the U.N. shield against an aggression of this 
kind. Our mistake was not in undertaking 
the defense of South Korea, but in having 
remained there afterward longer than re- 
quired. Today, for example, there still are 
55,000 American troops on the 38th parallel. 
From all appearances, they are permanently 
entrenched as though the 38th parallel had 
become an American boundary, and this, de- 
spite the fact that the South Korean Army 
has been equipped as a modern military 
force, nearly twice as large as the North 
Korean Army which faces it, There is no 
military necessity for so large a continued 
American presence along the 38th parallel, 
and I think that we would give added credi- 
bility to our oft-spoken purpose of leaving 
Asia for the Asians if we were to commence 
to withdraw American forces from Korea. 

There are some who argue that even 
though the North Korean forces are much 
smaller, there is the vast army of Red China 
just across the Yalu River. From that point 
of view, wouldn’t it seem advisable to keep 
American troops in there? 

If we were to accept that premise, then 
it would follow that American troops must 
remain permanently on the 38th parallel 
so long as Red China endures. I think that 
this is a faulty argument. It may lead 
China, North Korea, and other Asian coun- 
tries to conclude that we are, in fact, in- 
terested in maintaining some kind of perma- 
nent foothold on the Asian mainland. Re- 
member, we have a large and mobile military 
force on Okinawa, within easy striking dis- 
tance of Korea, should another invasion ever 
occur. Moreover, we could, if necessary, leave 
a single regimental combat team, rather than 
two full divisions, on the line in Korea, which 
would be a sufficient “trigger force” to guar- 
antee our renewed participation in the de- 
fense of South Korea, if the need were ever 
to arise again. But, no matter how one looks 
at it, there is no military requirement for 
keeping a whole American army there in- 
definitely, in view of the present strength 
and capacity of the South Korean Army to 
defend their boundary line. 

If there is no military need for the 55,000 
troops, is there a possibility that there is a 
political need? 

The only political reason for maintaining 
so large an American army there would be 
to assist in buoying up the weak South Ko- 
rean economy. But this is, in itself, an ad- 
mission of the failure of American policy 
in Korean. Twelve years after the end of 
the war, South Korea is still a garrison state, 
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incapable of self-support, and each year it is 

necessary for the United States to give South 

Korea close to half a billion dollars in ra- 

tions. We can’t continue indefinitely to fi- 

nance the South Korean nation and yet, we 

poom unable to find an alternative to this 
ole. 

Senator CHURCH, returning to the matter 
of the island string, what about our being 
in Formosa? Is this compatible with tradi- 
tional American policy in Asia? 

Of course, we are not in Formosa with a 
whole American Army as we are in Korea. I 
think we were correct in giving formal as- 
surances to Formosa that we will defend her 
against Communist attack. Our commit- 
ment extends not only to the island of For- 
mosa, but the Pescadores as well. I would 
view these islands as a part of the ocean 
rampart I previously mention, and well with- 
in the American military capacity to defend. 
Our 7th Fleet is, indeed, the shield for For- 
mosa. My only criticism of American policy 
in Formosa is that we have helped to finance 
the maintenance of an army for Chiang Kai- 
shek, which is twice too big for the needs of 
the island’s defenses and not a tenth big 
enough to retake the mainland. So the pol- 
icy has been unduly costly for us, and at the 
same time, may well be giving China cause 
to suspect that we are preparing Chiang Kai- 
shek to act as a spearhead for an invasion 
of the mainland. I do not regard this as 
our objective, but it may seem so to the 
government of Red China. 

It might seem, from the two instances of 
South Korea and Formosa, that we are try- 
ing to preserve an American grip upon Asia. 
Do you think Asians so view the situation? 

It disturbs me that we may well be creat- 
ing such an impression even though this is 
not, in fact, our objective. We fully under- 
stand the importance of credibility when it 
comes to our military forces. We take great 
precautions to make certain that our nuclear 
deterrent is a credible one in order to avoid 
a nuclear war through enemy miscalculation. 
But we seem to give precious little attention 
to making our diplomatic objectives credi- 
ble. I think we have, to some degree, com- 
mitted this error both in South Korea and 
Formosa. 

The dilemmas we seem to have vis-a-vis 
South Korea and Formosa appear to find 
their ultimate expression in the situation in 
South Vietnam. Wouldn’t you agree, Sen- 
ator? 

Yes, I think that’s so. And here again, it 
is a fact that we are in South Vietnam only 
because the Communists refuse to let the 
Saigon government alone. If they were to 
call off the insurrection against that govern- 
ment and leave South Vietnam and her 
neighbors alone, we'd be only too willing to 
withdraw our forces from that region of the 
world, Nevertheless, it may not seem this 
way to many Asians. I remember spending 
some months in India during the Second 
World War. I had the opportunity to talk to 
Indian intellectuals and revolutionaries. 
They made a sharp distinction between me, 
as an American, and my English friends. 
They understood that the United States had 
been the first colony to achieve its independ- 
dence from George III. They had read our 
Declaration of Independence; they could 
quote passages from Thomas Paine, from 
Thomas Jefferson, and from Abraham Lin- 
coln, But once I left their company and 
went out onto the great flat lands of India 
itself, and encountered ordinary Indian peo- 
ple, it was apparent from the way they treat- 
ed all Americans, that they made no distinc- 
tion between us and the British. We were 
all white men. To them, we all represented 
Western imperialism. I’m afraid that in 
South Vietnam today, there are a great many 
of the indigenous peoples who make little 
distinction between our American uniforms 
and the old French uniforms, and therefore, 
we are once again faced with the problem of 
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making our position in Vietnam credible to 
the Asian people with whom we must deal. 

Then that raises probably the most funda- 
mental question of all. Should we have gone 
into South Vietnam in the first place? 

Looking back upon it, I would say that Mr. 
Dulles was mistaken when he persuaded 
President Eisenhower that we ought to inter- 
vene in South Vietnam after the French de- 
feat. After all, the French had fought for 
years with an army of some 400,000 men in 
a vain effort to preserve French Indochina, 
and that proud army was defeated by ragged 
guerrilla forces which could not be overcome. 
Nevertheless, we did make that decision and 
we now have to live with it. 

Thus far, the Saigon Government has not 
been able to win the war. Do you think that 
the war can ever be won? 

I really don’t know. I think that we have 
to continue to honor our commitments to the 
Saigon Government to make sure that it has 
all of the weapons, the equipment, food, and 
financial assistance needed to carry on the 
war. We have given such help in massive 
quantity, and I think that we must continue 
to do so. 

But in the end, the capacity of Saigon to 
win the war will depend on the cohesiveness 
of public support that can be achieved. 
Some political stability will be essential. 
The people themselves must have the will 
to continue the fight. For nearly 20 years 
now, fighting has been going on in this un- 
happy region of the world. The people are 
weary of war. If the spirit to fight on is pre- 
served, we can provide the material aid neces- 
sary, and the war eventually can be won. To 
do this, I think South Vietnam must be 
sealed off from supplies from the north, both 
over the jungle trails and from the sea. But 
in the last analysis, victory or defeat will de- 
pend upon the South Vietnamese people 
themselves. The thing we must remember is 
that there is no way for us to win their war 
for them. It is a guerrilla war, at root an 
indigenous revolution against the existing 
Government, the kind of war where it’s ex- 
ceedingly difficult to tell the enemy from the 
people. It can only be won by the people 
themselves. 

When you say seal off supplies to the Viet- 
cong from North Vietnam and from the sea, 
are you implying that the South Vietnamese 
have sufficient military capability to do this? 

I think that it’s possible for them to ac- 
complish this militarily, particularly if we 
can bring about a joint military effort in 
Laos which will interdict the Ho Chi Minh 
trail. It’s possible, also, that we can find a 
role for the United Nations to play in main- 
taining the integrity of the boundaries in 
this area. 

Isn’t it true that a lot of the warfare is 
being waged by captured American arms, 
with the result that the insurrectionists are 
already rather self-sufficient? 

Yes. It isn’t well enough understood that 
the war in the south cannot be won in the 
north, even though it would be helpful to 
cut off the supply lines which continue to 
give aid and comfort to the Vietcong. 
Basically, the Vietcong consists of South 
Vietnamese; the bulk of their weaponry is 
captured, and they have the capability of 
maintaining their attacks, independent of 
North Vietnam. Therefore, it’s folly to think 
that, by extending the war northward, there 
is a way out for us. All one needs to do is 
to look at the map to see that this is the way 
in, not out, and that the war can be more 
easily won, not by taking on the whole North 
Vietnamese Army, but by confining it to the 
25,000 hard-core Vietcong that are involved 
in the south. If they cannot be put down 
by the Saigon government, with all of the 
aid and assistance we are giving it, then our 
predicament will only be worsened by ex- 
tending the war northward and increasing 
the enemy force many times. 
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Moreover, let us remember that, within 
the past 2 years, China invaded India. Also, 
it was Red China that came down from the 
north when she felt herself threatened by 
approaching American troops in Korea. 
Thus, there is little basis for us to assume 
that China might not respond in like fashion 
to Vietnam, if the war were to be extended 
northward. Then, we would have the whole 
of the Chinese Army to contend with as well, 
and we would be faced with a tragic trail of 
casualties in this region of the world, out 
of all proportion to the vital interests of the 
United States. 

Assuming that South Vietnam could be in- 
sulated and assuming further that we kept 
pouring in more and more supplies, what 
should be the policy of the United States if 
this effort failed nonetheless, and the war in 
South Vietnam could not be won? 

I would hope that we could find the ma- 
turity to accept that fact. France did so, 
both here and in Algeria. Algeria, inci- 
dentally, meant a great deal more to the 
economy of France than Vietnam does to 
ours. Besides, Algeria was for many years 
considered a part of France, where more than 
@ million Frenchmen lived. When, in the 
end, the French Government found that 
there was no way to put down the insurrec- 
tion against it, that the will for independ- 
ence in Algeria was irresistible, the states- 
manship of De Gaulle made it possible for 
the French to recognize the inevitable and 
to make a peaceful settlement in Algeria. 
This involved a French withdrawal. 

Now, South Vietnam has never been, nor 
do we want it to be, an American possession. 
It is alien to the United States in almost 
every way, and it is as remote from the 
United States as any country in the world. 
If, despite all of its material advantages, the 
Saigon government can’t prevail, because it 
simply lacks the indigenous support of the 
people of the country, then I would hope 
that we would recognize that it is not our 
country and never has been. The war is 
there for them to win or to lose. If it is 
lost and there is no way left to win it, we 
should accept that fact. 

And by that, do you mean that we should 
withdraw our support? 

I think in that event, withdrawal would 
be forced upon us, for the Vietnamese them- 
selves would form some kind of government 
which would invite us out. I hope it never 
comes to that, but we must be prepared for 
that possibility. 

Wouldn't it be possible, even before that 
time, for the United States to make certain 
diplomatic moves to support the French 
proposals advocating neutrality for all of 
southeast Asia? Wouldn’t that bring about 
a resolution of the problem, particularly as 
it wouldn't require withdrawal in the face of 
defeat? 

Neutrality for all of southeast Asia, for 
the whole of that great peninsula, is a proper 
objective, providing that it is not a camou- 
flage for a Communist takeover. If we 
were able to sustain the Saigon govern- 
ment sufficiently long to permit it to win its 
war, or if we were to stabilize the situation 
in this region in such a way that it would 
be possible to go with some trump cards to 
the conference table, then I think we might 
reach an international agreement, declaring 
this whole region to be neutral, and re- 
quiring the withdrawal of all foreign troops. 
We could guarantee the integrity of that 
agreement with our own military power. If 
it were violated by invasion from China or 
any other country, we could commit our- 
selves, along with the other nations joined 
in the international accord, to the mainte- 
nance of its integrity. 

That would only guarantee territorial in- 
tegrity from external aggression. How 
would that help in terms of internal in- 
surrection? 
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The only answer to Communist subversion, 
burrowing from within a country, is to be 
found within that country itself. If its 
government is a decent one and enjoys gen- 
eral popular support, the internal Com- 
munist problem can be successfully dealt 
with. Malaya is a good example. There, a 
few years ago, Communists undertook the 
same kind of guerrilla war against the Malay- 
an government as South Vietnam is plagued 
with today. The same tactics were used. 
The same dedicated, hard-core revolution- 
aries were at work and, too, there was a very 
large Chinese population in Singapore which 
might have given shelter and support to the 
Communist activity. Yet, Malaya was able 
to deal with this problem, to isolate the 
Communist guerrillas from the rest of the 
population, and to stamp out the insurrec- 
tion. Malaya had the kind of government 
that enjoyed the confidence and support of 
the people. The thing for us to remember 
is that, unless the people themselves are 
willing to rally behind their government, 
unless they regard a Communist insurrec- 
tion as a menace to their own well-being, 
there is no way that American forces can 
intervene to save the day. 

If we move in and take over in an effort to 
thwart the impending success of a Commu- 
nist insurrection, the Asian peoples involved 
will forget entirely our good motivation, and 
will come at once to regard the war as one 
between a white Western force on the one 
hand, and indigenous Asian forces on the 
other. And there is no way for us to win 
such a war on the Asian Continent. We 
have to recognize that the period of Western 
occupation and control in Asia is gone. It is 
now Asia for the Asians. Nothing would be 
more futile than to permit ourselves to be 
sucked into a war which would pit Western 
forces against Asian forces, for even if we 
were able, by brute musclepower, to take a 
large chunk of Asian territory, we could not 
stay there long. Our only harvest would be 
implacable hostility on all sides and the tides 
of history would, in the end, wash over us. 
No lasting victory could be achieved. 

Everything you say seems to fit the situa- 
tion in South Vietnam at the time that we 
are talking. We have had, in the last year 
or two, any number of regimes in South 
Vietnam, plus a war that seems to be hope- 
lessly bogged down. Is it because of the 
failure of the Saigon government, or I should 
say governments, to fulfill the needs of the 
people? 

I think that the Government in South 
Vietnam has been incompetent, to say the 
least. It must be viewed for what it is, a 
military despotism. Communist North Viet- 
nam is also such a despotism, but this hardly 
gives the people in South Vietnam a clear- 
cut choice between free government and 
tyranny. Nor should we think of this war in 
terms of preserving a free economic system 
against the imposition of a socialist system, 
for the fact is that both the governments 
are committed to socialism. 

Taking into consideration everything that 
you've said so far about our policy toward 
Asia, don’t we face a rather difficult future 
now that China is a nuclear power? 

Yes. The situation will become increas- 
ingly difficult once China has a nuclear ar- 
senal. Of course, the recent detonation of a 
nuclear device is significant in terms of pros- 
pects, but the ultimate significance will be 
realized, say, about 10 years from now when 
the Chinese will probably have an effective 
nuclear arm. This would change the power 
balance in Asia immensely, and China might 
well seek to use her newfound power to estab- 
lish a hegemony over southeast Asia, where 
China has traditionally enjoyed a sphere of 
influence. I would hope, by then, that we 
will have drawn our lines in strict conform- 
ity with our vital interests, so that we never 
find ourselves faced in southeast Asia with 
the dilemma that confronted Krushchey in 
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Cuba, when he was compelled to withdraw 
under highly’ humiliating circumstances, 
simply because his gamble was not worth the 
candle. When it comes to nuclear confron- 
tation, countries must make their stand con- 
form to their mortal interests. The stakes 
must ‘be absolute, for the consequences are 
too terrible to permit the frivolous commit- 
ment of nuclear weapons. 

In other words; once China has atomic 
capability, any South Vietnam situation 
would be almost certain to end with the hu- 
miliation of having to withdraw or face a 
nuclear threat from virtually next door. Is 
that what you are implying, Senator? 

Yes. Unless we look ahead and undertake 
now to revise our policy in Asia, we could 
face such a debacle sometime in the future. 

Assuming that China will have a nuclear 
capability in the foreseable future, does this 
automatically imply that China is going to 
take over all of Asia? 

I wouldn't think so. Chinese divisions de- 
cisively defeated the Indian troops defending 
India 2 years ago, but China recognized that 
the conquest of India would not only strain 
her own resources to the limit, but would 
also result in greater problems for her than 
solutions, and, therefore, elected—having 
shown her capabilities—to withdraw her 
forces once more. In the event that China 
establishes her own nuclear arsenal, it is 
much more likely that she will seek to create 
& sphere of influence in southeast Asia, sim- 
ilar to the one the old Chinese emperors once 
enjoyed, which would leave other countries 
like Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos some- 
what independent, even though these coun- 
tries may become Communist in name. The 
important thing to remember is that there 
is now an unraveling within the Communist 
world. It isn’t all one great Red dominion as 
it appears on the maps. Today, even those 
who would regard it this way, concede that 
there are at least two Romes, and Moscow 
and Peiping grow increasingly hostile. More- 
over, in Eastern Europe we see the satellite 
countries asserting their independence in 
more and more obvious ways, striving with 
some success to loosen the Russian grip upon 
them, The point is, that the same unravel- 
ing process is likely to occur in Asia as is now 
occurring in Europe, and that these satellite 
countries will become increasingly independ- 
ent of domination from either Peiping or 
Moscow. Thus it will become more and more 
possible for us to establish our separate rela- 
tionships with them, as we are even now do- 
ing in the case of both Poland and Yugo- 
slavia, k 

One final question: vis-a-vis South Korea, 
Formosa, and South Vietnam, we seem to be 
in a position that can best be described as 
involvement. If the world situation changes 
or the war, for example, in South Vietnam 
cannot be won, how can we prepare ourselves 
as à nation, psychologically and politically, 
for a change from involvement to disengage- 
ment? 

It’s especially hard for a free, popular gov- 
ernment to change course. We have a 
tendency to oversell our policy with respect 
to any given country in such a way that pub- 
lic opinion hardens behind it, and then it 
becomes very difficult to change course. I 
think we have to find the statesmanship to 
do this. It's possible that we have swung 
on the pendulum of public opinion, from 
the extreme of isolationism 30 years ago, 
when the prevailing opinion in this country 
was that it didn’t matter to us what. hap- 
pened abroad, to the opposite extreme where 
we regard it as an American responsibility 
to maintain the governments of all those 
countries that are now nominally non-Com- 
munist. This, in a sense, is an imperial at- 
titude, even though we seek no possessions, 
and eyen though we are not attempting to 
impose American rule upon any of these 
countries. However, unless we come to ac- 
fept the fact that it is neither within the 
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power nor the interest of the United States 
to. preserve the status quo everywhere; our 
policy is doomed to failure. Here again, the 
requirement for statesmanship is very high, 
but if we strive to inform the American peo- 
ple of the upheaval and ferment of our times, 
and if we give them all the facts, I think 
the American people will be prepared to sup- 
port a flexible foreign policy, better tailored 
to serve the real interest of the United States 
in a changing world. 


From the New York Times, Dec. 27, 1964] 


SENATOR CHURCH SEES NEED FOR A MAJOR SHIFT 
ON ASIA—ASKS FOR NEUTRALIZATION oF 
SOUTHEAST ASIA AS A PROPER OBJECTIVE 

(By Jack Raymond) 

WASHINGTON, December 26.—Senator FRANK 
OCRunck has called for major changes in U.S. 
policy on Asia, 

The Idaho Democrat, a member of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, said that 
the United States should not have inter- 
vened in Vietnam following the French de- 
feat there in 1954. 

He recommended neutralization of south- 
east Asia as a proper objective for the United 
States and suggested that a role be found for 
the United Nations as a guarantor of national 
boundaries in that area. 

Senator CHURCH opposed proposals for ex- 
tending the Vietnamese war to North Viet- 
nam. He said it was “folly” to believe that 
escalation of the war to the north would save 
the situation in the south. Im addition, he 
expressed the belief that expansion of hos- 
tilities to the north would inevitably bring 
the Communist Chinese into the war. 

On another Asian topic, Senator CHURCH 
recommended substantial reductions in U.S. 
Military forces in Korea. His views were 
given in an interview in Ramparts, a maga- 
zine for Roman Catholic laymen. 

“There is no military necessity for so large 
a, continued American presence along the 
38th parallel (in Korea), and I think that we 
would give added credibility to our oft- 
spoken purpose. of leaving Asia for the Asians 
if we were to commence to withdraw Ameri- 
can forces from Korea,” Senator CHURCH said. 

Asked whether the size of the U.S. commit- 
ment was not properly based on the vast mili- 
tary forces of Communist China rather than 
those of North Korea, Senator CHURCH re- 
plied: 

“If we were to accept that premise, then 
it would follow that American troops must 
remain permanently on the 38th parallel so 
long as Red China endures.” 

Senator CHURCH dealt exclusively with the 
U.S. policy in Asia in the question-and-an- 
swer interview, which is in the January-Feb- 
ruary issue of the magazine. Ramparts is 
published by the Layman’s Press in Menlo 
Park, Calif. í 

OTHER DEMOCRATS. ALSO CRITICAL 

He indicated with his answers that he was 
among several Democratic Members of Con- 
gress who have expressed growing restiveness 
over the course of U.S. policy, especially in 
South Vietnam. 

Others are Senators MIKE MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, who is majority leader; ERNEST 
GRUENING, Alaska; J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of 
Arkansas; GEORGE D. McGovern, of South 
Dakota; Wayne Mons, of Oregon; E. L. BART- 
LETT, of Alaska; CLAIBORNE PELL, of Rhode 
Island, and GAYLORD NELSON, of Wisconsin. 

Of these legislators, Senators GRUENING 
and Morse would like to see U.S. forces with- 
drawn from Vietnam now. Senator MANS- 
FIELD, along lines similar to,those enunciated 
by Senator CHUnck, has argued for consider- 
ing neutralization proposals favored by Pres- 
ident de Gaulle of France. Senator McGov- 
ERN has proposed a 14-nation conference to 
seek a political settlement in South Vietnam. 

Many observers here believe that a major 
foreign policy debate is building up for the 
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next session of Congress and that it will 
be unusual in that most of the heavy op- 
position to the administration policies may 
come from Democrats. The doubts 

the Senators appear to have developed on 
the basis of personal studies and judgments. 
Senator CHURCH'S, office, for example, said 
in answer to an inquiry that he had received 
very little mail on the subject from his 
constituents. 2 


SUPPORTS CUTTING SUPPLY ROUTE 


Senator CHURCH, in his detailed answers, 
supported the idea of interdicting the sup- 
ply routes to the Communist Vietcong in- 
surgents in South Vietnam: These routes 
have been identified as coming from North 
Vietnam along the so-called Ho Chi Minh 
Trail. 

The “trail,” named for the head of the 
North Vietnamese Communist regime, is ac- 
tually a system of jungle routes. But one 
major supply center is said to be the 
Tchepone Airport in Laos near the South 
Vietnamese border, 

In recent days, reports have asserted that 
Tchepone and other spots in northern Laos 
have been bombed and strafed, presumably 
by Laotians in American aircraft. The State 
Department has said only “no comment” to 
these reports. 


DIFFERS ON INVOLVEMENT 


While endorsing possible moves to cut off 
Communist supply routes in South Vietnam 
in the current fighting, Senator CHURCH 
made clear in his interview that he differed 
with the major premises of U.S. involve- 
ment in southeast Asia. 

“It's especially hard for a free, popular 
government to change course,” Senator 
CHURCH said. “We have a tendency to over- 
sell our policy with respect to any given 
country in such a way that public opinion 
hardens behind it, and then it becomes very 
difficult to change course. 

“I think we have to find the statesman- 
ship to do this, It’s possible that we have 
swung on the pendulum of public opinion, 
from the extreme isolationism of. 30 years 
ago when the prey opinion in this 
country was that it didn’t matter to us what 
happened abroad, to the opposite extreme 
where we regard it as an American respon- 
sibility to. maintain the governments of all 
those countries that are now nominally 
anti-Communist. 

“This, in a sense, is an imperial attitude, 
even though we have no possessions and 
even though we are not attempting to im- 
pose American rule upon any of these coun- 
tries. However, unless we come to accept 
the fact that it is neither within the power 
nor the interest of the United States to 
preserve the status quo everywhere, our 
policy is doomed to failure.” 


SAYS DULLES ERRED 

Discussing the situation in South Viet- 
nam, Senator CHURCH said: 

“Looking back upon it, I would say that 
Mr. Dulles [the late Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles} was mistaken when he per- 
suaded President Eisenhower that we ought 
to intervene in South Vietnam after the 
French defeat. 5 

“After all, the French had fought for years 
with an army of some 400,000 men in a 
vain effort to preserve French Indochina, 
and that proud army was defeated by ragged 
guerrilla forces which could not be over- 
come. Nevertheless, we did make that de- 
cision and we have to live with it.” 

The United States; he went on, in answer 
to a question, must continue to honor its 
commitments. Thus for the time being, he 
made clear, he believed in continuation of 
massive military and economic support. 
But in the end,” he added, the capacity 
of, Saigon to win the war will depend on 
the cohesiveness of public support that can 
be achieved.” 
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The Senator said that if it is. developed 
that the Saigon government, despite US, 
assistance, could not “prevail,” because it 
simply lacks the indigenous support of the 
people of the country, “then I would hope 
that we would recognize that it is not our 
country and never has been.” 

‘Senator CHURCH said that he hoped that 
the United States would néver be forced to 
withdraw, but that if it came to that “we 
must be prepared for that possibility.” 

“Neutrality for all of southeast Asia, for 
the whole of that great peninsula, is a 
proper objective, providing that it is not a 
camouflage for a Communist takeover,” he 
said. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as will 
be seen from a perusal of these earlier 
statements, the position I took in my 
Senate speech of February 17 derived 
from gathering doubts of longstanding 
duration. 

There is one other comment I feel 
obliged to make concerning a story which 
has been given general currency. The 
story comes in two versions, both of which 
are much too pungent to be resisted. 
They put one in mind of the Italian say- 
ing Se non e vero, e molto ben tro- 
vato”—if not true, it is very well in- 
vented. I would leave the story un- 
answered, except that both versions tend 
to discredit the President. 

The first version was published in the 
New York Herald Tribune on Sunday, 
February 28, 1965, and reads as follows: 

At a recent White House reception for 
Members of Congress, President Johnson ap- 
proached Senator Frank CHURCH, Democrat, 
of Idaho. The two men hadn't spoken since 
the Senator, in a major speech, had urged 
the administration to make a big-power deal 
pulling Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia out of 
the cold war. 

“Who'd you talk to before giving that 
speech?” the President wanted to know. 

“Why, Mr. President, I had a long talk with 
Walter Lippmann,” CHURCH replied. 

“Well, Prank,” the President shot back, 
next time you need a dam in Idaho, why 
don’t you talk to Walter Lippmann.” 


The second version appeared in the 
March 12 edition of Time magazine. It 
reads: 


All the while, President Johnson played it 
cool, continued quietly about the business 
of rounding up domestic support for his Viet- 
nam policies. He invited dozens of previous- 
ly critical newsmen and Congressmen into 
the oval office for visits that sometimes ran 
for 3 hours or more, persuaded impressive 
numbers of them that his way is the right 
one. Sympathetic Congressmen were quiet- 
ly advised by White House aids that the 
State Department was only too ready 
to crank out Vietnam speeches for them to 
deliver. In a series of White House recep- 
tions for Members of Congress and their 
wives, the President invariably took the law- 
makers aside for lengthy and intensive brief- 
ings on Vietnam. 

But persuasion was not his only weapon. 
There was, for example, a widely attested 
(and publicly; denied) conversation with 
Idaho’s Democratic Senator FRANK- CHURCH, 
who had been making headlines with his 
Senate speeches suggesting U.S. withdrawal 
from Vietnam. 

At one of the White House receptions, 
Johnson spotted Crunch, went over to him 
and said: “FRANK, you've been making some 
Speeches that haven't been very helpful.” 

Said CHURCH: "Well, Mr. President, if you 
wead the speech all the way through, it isn’t 
the same as the headlines.” 

Said the President, The headlines are all 
I read and all anybody reads. When you 
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were in trouble out in your State, FRANK; I 
used to come out and give you a hand, 
didn't I?” ; 

Answered Cuurcu defensively: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, what I’ve been saying isn't much dif- 
ferent from what Walter Lippmann has been 
writing.” 

The President had the last words. ‘Walter 
Lippmann,” he ‘said, is a fine man. I ad- 
mire him. Next time you're in trouble out 
in Idaho, Frank, you ask Walter to come 
help.“ 

CHURCH. has since noticeably modified his 
criticisms of U.S. policy in Vietnam. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD.) I just want to cor- 
roborate what the Senator from Idaho, 
one of the outstanding Members of this 
body, has at least by implication said and 
will say more fully later, I am sure. I 
have not seen the Senator's speech. 

Contrary to the magazine and news- 
paper reports, the President did not make 
any such statement as was alleged to 
have been made by him. One of the rea- 
sons I made the remarks I did at the 
Democratic conference yesterday was 
because of stories of that type. I recall 
to the Senator, and indeed to my col- 
leagues, that at the first Democratic con- 
ference we held this session I said there 
would be speculation. I would tell Mem- 
bers on this side of the aisle not to be 
taken in by it but to go by the facts, and 
the facts only. I am delighted that the 
Senator is making the speech that he is 
in this forum of free debate. 

Mr. CHURCH. The only reason Iam 
speaking today is to repudiate these 
stories, which seem to me to discredit 
the President. 

In the first place, no one knows better 
than President Johnson that my views 
on Vietnam are not for sale. I am not 
susceptible to intimidation, and the 
President would be the last one to at- 
tempt to silence me with a political 
threat. We have had a frank conversa- 
tion about Vietnam, and a cordial ex- 
change of letters. Neither the New 
York Herald Tribune story nor the Time 
magazine account of the conversation is 
true. 

The actual facts concerning the mat- 
ter were given by Edward P. Morgan in 
his radio broadcast on March 5. 

He said: 

While the Republican leadership in Con- 
gress grows more belligerent toward the 
Communists, it turns out that President 
Johnson is substantially less belligerent to- 
ward Democratic critics of his Asian policy 
than, had been reported. One newspaper 
account giyen wide currency described the 
President as angrily confronting Senator 
Frank CHURCH, of Idaho, and demanding 
to know with whom he had counseled before 
making a speech emphasizing the impor- 
tance, of negotiating a settlement in Viet- 
nam. When CHURCH replied that he had 
spoken to Columnist Walter Lippmann, the 
President was quoted as retorting that the 
next time he wanted a dam for Idaho he 
could counsel with Lippmann, too. 

The President and the Senator did have a 
firm and friendly encounter on the subject 
but a careful check of White House and Sen- 
ate sources reveals that no such angry ex- 
change took place, but, disturbingly 


‘enough, it develops that one high adminis- 


tration official had pointedly encouraged the 
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belief; that it did. In fact, Senator CHURCH 
so far, both publicly and privately, has sup- 
ported „President Johnson’s reprisal policy 
against the Vietnamese Communists, north 
and south. 


Finally, Mr. President, let me add that, 
as to my present position on Vietnam, it 
has not changed in any way. The de- 
bate in the Senate on this crucial ques» 
tion is not over. It has just begun. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I am so glad that the 
Senator from Idaho has made the speech 
he has just completed. I was shocked 
when my attention was called to the ar- 
ticles which were published in the New 
York Herald Tribune and in Time 
magazine. 

I rarely read the New York Herald 
Tribune, although I have a high regard 
for it, its publisher, and its reporters. 

I never read Time magazine, although 
I, too, have a high regard for the poor 
reporters working for the so-called 
weekly news magazine, 

In my opinion, as I have stated on the 
floor of the Senate many times before, 
Time magazine is merely a journal of 
plutocratic opinion. 

However, I would hope that the indi- 
viduals who are responsible for the 
stories about the Senator from Idaho 
would make an apology to him... I sus- 
pect that perhaps they may do so. 

It was an outrageous thing to do, with- 
out a word of truth in it. The article 
did the Senator from Idaho grave dam- 
age, damage without a shadow of excuse. 
I am delighted that the Senator from 
Idaho has taken to the floor of the Sen- 
ate and nailed their lies to the wall. 

In my view, the opinions with respect 
to Vietnam which the Senator from 
Idaho has been advocating on and off 
the floor of the Senate deserve the most 
respectful attention. They are views 
which should have a wider hearing than 
they have had. I am happy that the 
majority leader, in his remarks to the 
Senate Democratic conference a day or 
two ago, made it clear that a part of the 
constitutional function of every Senator 
is to speak his views firmly and freely as 
a part of the advise-and-consent process. 

I support the President of my country. 
I hope and pray that our present policy 
in Vietnam will be successful. However, 

we have an obligation, as the majority 
leader has said, to review on and off 
the floor of the Senate the implications 
of all our policies in South Vietnam and 
to explore the alternatives; and though 
expressing support for our President, 
once he lays down the line in terms of 
the day-to-day conduct of foreign pol- 
icy, we must not shut our eyes to the 
grave and disturbing facts which need 
to be considered as we move on to a con- 
clusion of the most unhappy situation in 
South Vietnam. 

Mr. CHURCH. Let me say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that I ap- 
preciate his remarks. However, if any 
apologies are in order, they are due the 
President, not me. 

The people of Idaho know that I will 
stand up for my views regardless of the 
pressures. These stories tend only to 
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discredit the President. That is why I 
have undertaken to respond to them. I 
have ignored other criticisms in articles 
and columns directed at me. But I be- 
lieve that I owe it to the President to set 
the record straight in this particular 
matter. 

Mr. CLARK. Iagree with the Senator 
from Idaho that an apology is due the 
President of the United States, and I 
hope it will be forthcoming from both 
publications which have printed this 
scandalous material. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I highly commend the 
Senator from Idaho for his defense of the 
President, although the President needs 
no defense among those of us who know 
him as we do. Nevertheless, it is a good 
thing from the standpoint of American 
public opinion to have this eloquent 
statement of the Senator from Idaho 
spread on the Recorp this afternoon, giv- 
ing the lie to the unfair stories which 
have been published with respect to both 
the President and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH]. 

It is particularly appropriate that there 
be reprinted at this point in our discus- 
sion the admirable statement made by the 
majority leader, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], to the Democratic 
conference yesterday, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record one pertinent paragraph from his 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I believe the President is quite content 
with the progress on the legislative program 
in the Senate. He has not made any com- 
ment at the leadership meetings on the dis- 
cussion of Vietnam on the floor or on any— 
repeat—any Senator’s speech in connection 
therewith. In my judgment that is a most 
appropriate course for the President to fol- 
low just as the debate itself has, in general, 
been most appropriate and helpful from the 
point of view of illuminating the great 
complexities of this situation and its impli- 
cations for the national interest. Newspaper 
accounts have appeared which alleged that 
the President and the majority leader have, 
in effect, twisted arms on the Vietnam issue. 
Because of these reports I will read what I 
said to the caucus on January 3 and inserted 
in the Recorp for January 22. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Iam glad 
the majority leader made that statement. 
It clearly reinforces the statement of the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon very much. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
know of anyone who has criticized or 
differed more with the President’s policy 
on Vietnam than I have. I am unalter- 
ably opposed to the President's policy in 
Vietnam. I will not support the Presi- 
dent’s policy on Vietnam short of a dec- 
laration of war. 

I shall have more to say about that 
later this afternoon. 

However, I have the greatest 
for the President of the United States. 
Our difference is a sincere and honest 
one. I do not speak for him, of course, 
but I am satisfied that there is a mu- 
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tuality of respect in regard to the differ- 
ence. 

In my opinion, he would be the last 
man in Government to seek to interfere 
with the duty of a U.S. Senator in carry- 
ing out his trust as a Senator to stand 
up and disagree with the President of the 
United States if the Senator felt that 
disagreement was in the public interest. 

In order not to seem too solemn, per- 
haps the Senate may enjoy a comment 
that the now President and then Vice 
President of the United States made in 
1962, when he closed my campaign in 
Oregon on a Saturday night before elec- 
tion in Medford, Oreg. 

He had asked for support for me, and 
as he closed, he said—and I shall try to 
paraphrase him accurately: “As I now 
close my speech, I ask you to send your 
senior Senator back to the Senate be- 
cause we need him. Of course, I wish 
you to know that the day we swear him 
in, or the next day, he will be just as 
likely to get up on the floor of the Senate 
and criticize the Vice President of the 
United States if he believes that he 
should be criticized, but that is the rea- 
son why I am asking you to send him 
back.” 

How could anyone find a broader 
gaged, broader minded man, more dedi- 
cated to the trust that each one of us 
owes our Government, including our 
trust to disagree with the President of 
the United States when a Senator be- 
lieves that he is as wrong, as I believe 
the President is wrong in regard to his 
policy in Vietnam. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon very much for his com- 
ments. He has stated the principle 
which led me to conclude that I must 
take the floor of the Senate this after- 
noon to set the record straight. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am pleased to hear the statement 
of the Senator from Idaho, but so far as 
I am concerned, I never placed any cre- 
dence in those scurrilous newspaper 
statements. I believe that someone 
picked the stories up in an attempt to 
make them true and I am sure that the 
Senator from Idaho has become embar- 
rassed by that sort of thing, as most of us 
would be. Someone takes it up and keeps 
repeating it as though it were correct. 

I am pleased the Senator made his 
statement, because the statements to 
which he has referred had reflected dis- 
credit upon the President. The Senator 
from Idaho has been very generous in 
making his statement, to clear up the 
record. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF 
THE SENATE—CIVIL RIGHTS 
THE FORTHCOMING MESSAGE OF 
THE PRESIDENT ON VOTING 
RIGHTS—THE SITUATION IN 
SELMA, ALA. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there was 
filed today, pursuant to action by the 
Senate, a report by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration on the revisior 
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of rule XXII, reporting adversely on 
Senate Resolution 6 and Senate Resolu- 
tion 8, the two alternative courses be- 
fore the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. The vote in committee 
was close—5 to 4—and dissenting and 
supplementary views were filed with 
the report by three of the nine members. 
of the committee, Senators CLARK, SCOTT, 
and Cooper. 

Naturally, the question has arisen as 
to when this matter may be considered. 
I have made some inquiries on that score. 
I express confidence that the measures 
and the report will be called up at a 
time when it will enable us to give them 
earnest and proper consideration, not 
under the pressure of adjournment, and 
with a full and fair opportunity to act 
upon them with that deliberation which 
I know will be required in order to act. 
upon them intelligently. 

It is well known that I am very much 
in favor of a change in the rule. I 
testified before the committee. I felt 
that on the day when the report was 
filed—although I understand the ma- 
jority leader made a statement on the 
subject yesterday—it should be noted as 
having been filed and as being now be- 
fore us on the calendar, eligible to be 
called up. 

Based upon my inquiries, I express my 
confidence that there is every intention 
of its being called up, with full and 
adequate opportunity to have justice 
done. 

This, of course, ties into the whole 
group of matters, including what we hope 
very much will be the forthcoming mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, which will give greater force in 
law to the effort to register voters, which 
is at the very base and root of the grave 
difficulty which the country is now fac- 
ing in the events at Selma, Ala. 

This effort to alleviate the rigors of 
rule XXII is a part of the same complex, 
a filibuster on it having been broken only 
once by a cloture vote, in 1964. It is 
most gratifying that the President of the 
United States himself has seen fit to 
make a statement assuring Congress— 
and he said it within the context of the 
Selma situation that he is sending legis- 
lation to us so that we may act, in order 
to facilitate the recognition and the en- 
joyment of the voting right by our Negro 
citizens, especially in the South. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to finish 
my thought. I say to the Senator that 
his attitude on this subject has been ex- 
cellent. I shall be happy to yield to him 
in a moment. 

I spoke most feelingly yesterday—and 
many others also have spoken—on the 
events in Selma, Ala. I know the Presi- 
dent has not acted in respect of marshals, 
or whatever other security forces are re- 
quired, to assure the citizens of the 
United States of their constitutional 
rights and to deal with the terror which 
was substituted for law on Sunday. 

I do not know what will happen to this 
suggestion—and of course the plan has 
not yet been disclosed. The problem 
concerns not only the interest of citizens 
in Alabama, which is at stake, but the 
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very life and morality of the Nation is at 
stake. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from New York made 
the statement that only once had a fili- 
buster been broken by cloture. It would 
be well for the record to refiect that on 
two previous occasions, previous to the 
passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
Congress had passed voting rights legis- 
lation. It passed such legislation in 1957, 
and again in 1960. Then it passed the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

On the two previous occasions, those of 
us who opposed the bill, were of the opin- 
ion—and that was one reason why the 
bills came to a vote—that in the event a 
motion for cloture were filed, and a fili- 
buster were attempted on the bill, the 
Senate would vote for cloture, if not on 
the first vote, then certainly on the sec- 
ond vote. 

I am of the opinion, without regard 
to whether or not I vote for it—and 
whether I vote for it would depend on 
what it looked like—that a bill that ap- 
pears to be reasonably tailored to meet 
the problem that exists, using no more 
Federal interference than is necessary to 
meet the problem, will pass the Senate, 
and will pass the Senate under the exist- 
ing rule, without the rule being changed. 

For that reason, the Senator from 
Louisiana hopes that the Senate will 
schedule a voting rights bill when it is 
reported, and vote on the bill on its mer- 
its. If we did so, it might not be neces- 
sary to have to vote on a proposed 
change in rule XXII. 

It should be remembered that rule 
XXII does more than protect those who 
are opposed to some civil rights meas- 
ures. As the Senator knows, there was 
a measure before the Senate to prevent 
the reapportionment decision of the 
Supreme Court from going into effect, 
which perhaps could have been passed by 
a majority vote. It was defeated. So 
this proposal tends to work both ways. 

I should like to see a rule acted on 
without reference to any particular bill, 
particularly if the bill itself can pass on 
its own merit without changing the rule. 

I wished to make my position clear for 
the record, without necessarily taking 
issue with the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
Senator’s position is critically important. 
It is most statesmanlike that he will do 
more than merely say it will happen, 
because I have heard him actually pledge 
himself to use his best efforts to see that 
it does, and that there will be action by 
voting on a rights bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have not 
seen the President's message. I do not 
know what the President will say. I 
have not seen any particular bill. I am 
perfectly frank to admit that there are 
situations which exist in my own State in 
connection with which the local authori- 
ties will have to respect the right of 
Negro citizens to vote, or someone will 
have to do something about it. That 
will happen whether I vote for a bill 
or not. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
expressed my confidence that we shall 
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have an adequate and full opportunity 
to act on rule XXII. I welcome the 
statement of the Senator, and I am 
deeply gratified by the assurance of the 
Senator, or at least the feeling of the 
Senator—of course, he cannot give as- 
surance—that we shall be able to act 
on a voting rights bill, which is critical 
under existing conditions, and that in his 
judgment we shall not face the impedi- 
ment of a Senate filibuster. 

I should like to make one more ob- 
servation on Selma, Ala. I certainly 
appreciate the views of the Attorney 
General of the United States, which are 
also reported on the news ticker, that 
the United States will use troops or 
marshals to restore public order with 
the greatest reluctance. 

I point out, however, that it is a fact 
that in Alabama, in Mississippi, and in 
Little Rock other Presidents had to do 
just that. 

No one would be more pleased than 
I, or more grateful, in terms of love for 
our country, if the Governor of Alabama 
and the police authority in the area of 
Selma were to make it unnecessary to 
consider any such action by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Equally, I rise to reiterate my deep 
feeling—and I believe it is the feeling 
of most Members of the Senate—that if 
a citizen is inhibited by terror, the ter- 
ror of excessive police action, from exer- 
cising not only his right to seek the 
opportunity to vote, but also his con- 
stitutional right to petition or to march, 
or to do anything within the grounds 
of constitutional guarantees to express 
his point of view, then, too, the United 
States must protect him in his exercise 
of that right and to see that terror is not 
substituted for law. 

I repeat. I hope and pray that patri- 
otism will prevail over local social cus- 
toms and social orders on this question, 
and that the local authorities themselves 
will see what a dangerous course they 
are embarked upon in forcing a con- 
frontation between the United States and 
the authorities of a sovereign state, 
which can only result, if this Nation is 
to survive, in the authority of the United 
States being sustained in terms of the 
rights of its individual citizens, 


GROWING CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to the growing Middle East crisis, 
and the churning up, based upon the visit 
of East German President Walter 
Ulbricht to the United Arab Republic, 
and the questions which are now arising 
as between the German Federal Republic 
and the Arab States in view of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic’s disposition to 
give diplomatic recognition to Israel. 

Mr. President, though our attention is 
riveted on Vietnam and southeast Asia, 
the Middle East situation could easily 
be the next in line. Therefore, it is crit- 
ically important that our attention 
should not be diverted from it. I believe 
that at this particular moment the Ger- 
man Federal Republic is entitled to know 
that it has the support of the Govern- 
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ment of the United States, and of the 
people of the United States, in pursuing 
a course which is more moral than politi- 
cal in terms of its attractiveness to West 
Germany. 

We all understand the very deep his- 
toric tragedy from which the impending 
recognition of Israel by the German Fed- 
eral Republic takes so much of its dra- 
matic impact and importance. It is only 
fitting that this diplomatic recognition 
should be brought about. The German 
Federal Republic, by threats of black- 
mail, or otherwise, should not be pun- 
ished for it by the Arab States. And, at 
the least, West Germany should have the 
comfort and satisfaction of knowing that 
there is widespread American approval 
for the course upon which it has appar- 
ently embarked. - 

West Germans have had previous ex- 
perience in not allowing themselves to 
be intimidated by the Arab States from 
maintaining business relations within 
Israel and from giving Israel appreciable 
amounts of indemnities. These indemni- 
ties have been very helpful to Israel and 
were, at least, some effort on the part of 
the German people to make up for the 
unbelievable toll which was taken of 
Jewish life by the Nazi government and 
Hitler in the period just preceding and 
during World War II. 

The Germans did not knuckle under 
to the Arabs then. I am satisfied that 
they will not knuckle under to them now. 
Great obligations inhere in their own 
country in this regard, not merely in 
the interest of Israel, to which we are 
very sympathetic, but in the interest of 
peace and security of the United States 
and the preservation of freedom in the 
Middle East and in the world generally. 
For too long Nasser has played both 
ends against the middle. In many cases 
even our own country has knuckled 
under to him in a way which was de- 
meaning to us, bad for our foreign pol- 
icy, and, in the long run, extremely 
disadvantageous to the cause of freedom 
in the world. There are some moral is- 
sues to which we must stand up. This 
is one of them. I hope for that reason 
that we shall give our support in this 
difficult hour to the German Federal Re- 
public, and that we shall not again allow 
President Nasser to play both us and 
other Western nations against the 
Communists, getting the most from 
each, and then representing, either di- 
rectly or secretly, probably the most 
anti-American force in all the Middle 
East and Africa. In view of the fact 
that this is a showdown which involves 
the United States, as it also involves the 
German Federal Republic now trying to 
integrate itself into a united Europe, I 
again state my deep feeling that the 
United States should give that govern- 
ment its support in its crisis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that remarks which I made in the 
UJA regional conference on February 20 
may be printed at this point of my 
remarks, together with an article by 
Mr. Milton Friedman, of the Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency, on the same sub- 
ject, and a recent article in the New 
York Times. 
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There being no objection, the speech 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Grave DANGER IN THE MIDDLE East 
(Remarks of Senator Jacos K. Javrrs pre- 
pared for delivery at U.J.A. western re- 
gional conference, Del Coronado Hotel, 

Coronado, Calif., February 20, 1965) 

A new storm and danger to the peace is 
whipping up in the Middle East and its 
center is Israel. We are entering a period 
of grave stress and tension which has pro- 
gressed materially as the United Arab Re- 
public’s President Nasser has become ever 
more emboldened by alleged diplomatic suc- 
cesses. in dealing with the West, as Arab 
capacity for military action multiplies and 
as the Arab States foresee within 2 years the 
completion of their projects to drain away 
Israel's lifeblood—water. Now, more than 
ever, the position of the United States is 
all important. The days of wait-and-see are 
at an end. 

Indeed, the time has come for the Presi- 
dent to assume the personal direction of our 
policy in the Middle East with respect to 
Israel. The analogy is very real with May 
1948 when President Truman took over from 
the State Department the responsibility for 
these relations and the United States was 
the very first to recognize the new State of 
Israel. During the recent congressional de- 
bate on continued food aid to Egypt, the 
President insisted that he must have a free 
hand to make this foreign policy decision. 
The Congress gave him what he wanted. The 
President must now use this opportunity 
constructively—not to return to the status 
quo, but to move to ayert the onrushing 
crisis. 4 

It is not unusual in the affairs of a great 
nation to be compelled to look and to act 
in a number of directions at one time. 
Notwithstanding the situation in South Viet- 
nam, the Middle East demands our attention, 
too. It should have it—at the highest level 
and from the President himself. I ask you 
to join me in impressing upon the President 
his responsibility in assuming this role now 
to preserve the peace in the Middle East— 
while there is yet time. a 

We have had a previous bitter experience 
with permitting a situation such as this one 
to deteriorate. This was the case in 1955 
and 1956 when border (Fedayeen) raids from 
Egypt into Israel put Israel into such jeop- 
ardy as to compel her to react by invading 
the Sinai Peninsula in company with France 
and Great Britain which had been similarly 
provoked over the Suez Canal. Then the 
Soviets threatened to send in “volunteers” 
and we were faced with the danger of a 
world war. It will be remembered that the 
risk of an armed confrontation between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. was then the 
closest since World War II. The current 
work in Syria and Jordan for diversion of 
Israel's water sources by its Arab neigh- 
bors has just this potential for we know 
that the Israeli people cannot permit them- 
selves to be starved out while they sit su- 
pinely by and allow their homeland to revert 
to parched desert. 

The latest symptom of this deepening crisis 
is the strain in relations between the Ger- 
man Federal Republic and the United Arab 
Republic. One critical result already has 
been the abrogation of West Germany's 
agreement to ship to Israel an estimated 
$90 million of vital defense arms at a time 
when one-third of this agreement was still 
unperformed. It has become clear, too, that 
the United States not only knew of this 
arms aid to Israel by West Germany, but in 
fact encouraged and favored it. At one and 
the same time, West Germany has given no- 
tice that it is likely to end its aid to the 
United Arab Republic—which thus far has 
amounted to about $190 million—because ‘of 
President Nasser’s threat to give de facto rec- 
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ognition to the Communist East German 
regime. 

Threats to destroy Israel are invitations to 
disaster for Middle East peace and security. 
Israelis look across their western border and 
see President Nasser’s United Arab Republic 
growing stronger with modern tanks, planes, 
submarines, patrol boats, rockets, and other 
modern weapons furnished by the Soviets and 
paid for by a material portion of the United 
Arab Republic’s exports, a transaction which 
forces President Nasser’s government into 
even greater economic dependence upon the 
Soviets. And Nasser also pays by molding 
Arab foreign policy to Soviet designs. All 
of this is done at the expense of increasing 
misery among the Egyptian people, who now 
receive a major portion of their food supply 
from U.S. agricultural largesse. Israelis see 
also ex-Nazi scientists developing rockets 
and other offensive weapons for President 
Nasser. 

Israelis look across their eastern border 
and see King Hussein's Jordan now pressing 
for further military aid from the United 
States, intending to almost double its mili- 
tary resources for participation in the United 
Arab command which is pledged to the de- 
struction of Israel. 

Israelis look across their northern border 
and see Syria from which has come an in- 
creasing number of destructive border raids. 
Regimes in Syria have traditionally used the 
threat of Israel to unite a disquieted popu- 
lation behind them. Here, also, there is 
Soviet influence with reports and evidence 
of Soviet military advisers actually serving 
with Syria’s armed services on the Israeli 
border during the recent hostilities there. 

But there is a new threat which makes 
the threats across each of Israel’s borders 
even more forbidding. This new threat is 
the United Arab command, organized in 
January 1964 as a direct weapon against Is- 
rael. It is to be financed over a period of 
ten years with over $420 million to be con- 
tributed by Arab countries, chiefly the 
United Arab Republic and the oil states of 
Kuwait, Sudi Arabia, and Iraq. Permanent 
headquarters are located in Cairo under the 
command of an Egyptian general with mili- 
tary representatives assigned on a permanent 
basis from the other Arab States. In addi- 
tion, progress is being made with a Palestine 
Liberation Organization recruited from 
among the Arab refugees remaining in the 
U.N. camps on Israel’s borders and from the 
Arab States. 

U.S. aid policy, tragically, has not helped 
but has only served to complicate this situ- 
ation. Reflecting a strong national feeling, 
there has been considerable sentiment in 
the Congress for cutting off food aid to the 
United Arab Republic so long as President 
Nasser continues to back the Congolese 
rebels and otherwise upset Central Africa, 
to persevere in his war in the Yemen, to 
act against the United States in North 
Africa, and to threaten Israel with annihila- 
tion and devote so much of his resources to 
organizing the Arab world for that objective. 

The House of Representatives expressed 
the overwhelming sentiment of the country 
in voting to cut off this aid, But at the very 
urgent request of President Johnson, the 
Senate, by a close vote, gave the President 
the authority to carry out the remainder of 
an existing agreement for some $425 million 
in food aid of which $37 million remained 
undelivered, but imposing upon the Presi- 
dent the obligation to certify that this was 
required in the national interest. 

In addition, there is about to come into 
operation another effort by the United 
States to redress the known dangers to peace 
in the Middle East through allowing Israel 
to purchase on medium-term credit an initial 
$25 million of Hawk missiles for air defense. 

The situation requires nothing less than 
fundamental U.S. decisions which can only 
be made by the President. These include: 
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1. A determination to make good on the 
fundamental U.S. policy toward Israel as 
stated by Secretary of State Dulles: “the 
preservation of the State of Israel is what I 
regard as one of the essential goals of U.S. 
foreign policy.” For this purpose, if West 
Germany persists in the cancellation of its 
arms deliveries to Israel and if President 
Nasser persists in the military organization 
of the Arab world against Israel, the United 
States must see that a defense imbalance is 
not created even if this means supplying the 
needed arms to Israel. It is only Israel's 
still superior striking power which is the 
main deterrent to a Middle East war. 

2. Notice that United States aid to the 
United Arab Republic—and if need be to 
Jordan—will be terminated if bellicose moves 
continue. This bellicosity includes not only 
preparation for war, but also agitation for 
war. War by accident caused by aroused 
emotions can be just as fatal to the peace of 
the world as a war commenced by cold cal- 
culation, 

3. Use of our good offices with the German 
Federal Republic to persuade it to continue 
to play a constructive role in the mainte- 
nance of Middle East peace by completing its 
arms commitment to Israel. 

4. Institution of negotiations to bring up 
the date the 1950 three-power guarantee of 
the United States, France, and Great Britain, 
for the security of the borders of Israel. 
This includes making it clear that the 
United States will not tolerate any effort to 
destroy Israel by indirection as, for example, 
by the diversion and cutting off of its water 
sources, a diversion in- which Syria and 
Jordan are known to be engaged. 

5. Passage of the amendments to the Ex- 
port Control Act of 1949 sponsored by Sen- 
ator WILLIAMS of New Jersey and myself, 
designed to inhibit the Arab boycott of 
U.S. firms also doing business in Israel; 
in this way cognizance may also be taken of 
the views of many U.S. businessmen and 
their actions may be regularized. 

These measures represent almost without 
exception hard decisions on the part of the 
United States. But the alternative is even 
harder, for the forces combining against 
Israel and seeking its annihilation are 
rapidly gathering strength and gaining 
allies. They are endeavoring to put nations 
like the United States and West Germany, 
who have been proven friends to Israel, in a 
state of confusion; they are endeavoring to 
make them act at cross purposes. This is as 
completely ruthless as it is diabolic, 

This deepening crisis can only be met by 
resolute determination and action for which 
the President of the United States, with the 
prestige of his Office and this Nation, can 
alone give the signal. To act otherwise is 
to allow the situation to deteriorate beyond 
redemption, to our great disadvantage. 
Central to this whole situation is the fact 
that Israel is- the most consistent ally of 
freedom in the Eastern Mediterranean, a 
strong and effective ally of repeatedly proven 
reliability. To jeopardize Israel is to jeopard- 
ize the peace. It is to jeopardize the posi- 
tion of the whole free world in the Middle 
East and to open to the U.S.S.R. the back 
door to its wealth in oil and other resources 
and to its strategic position as a bridge be- 
tween, three continents. 


[From the Jewish Telegraph Agency] 
BLAMES U.S. POLICIES—FEARS CHAIN OF 
APPEASEMENT 
(By Milton Friedman) 
i WasHINGTON.—Has a chain reaction of ap- 
peasement of Egypt’s Nasser been ignited by 
the Johnson administration’s rescue of Nas- 
ser from the wrath of Congress on the aid 
issue? 
Itis now evident that the German Embassy 
in Washington reported fully to Chancellor 
udwig Erhard in Bonn on the role of Presi- 
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dent Johnson in the recent Egyptian aid con- 
troversy. 

Egyptian. newspapers boasted that Nasser’s 
power and influence were and 
strengthened by the “surrender” of President 
Johnson who had beseeched Congress to con- 
tinue surplus commodity shipments to 
Egypt. The White House gave in after Nas- 
ser threatened to collaborate more closely 
with communism. The American surrender 
encouraged Nasser to take an even tougher 
stand with West Germany to force cancella- 
tion of German arms contracts with Israel. 

Erhard of West Germany, noting the Wash- 
ington trend, capitulated to Nasser’s black- 
mail. Erhard acted on the belief that Ger- 
mans were more concerned with preventing 
East German penetration of the Near East 
than in the preservation of Israel. 

The irresponsible German role in the Near 
East is now the subject of world attention. 
But the American commitments to preserva- 
tion of peace and stability in that region are 
losing meaning in the new turn of events. 

The time has come to remind Washington 
that Israeli security cannot rest solely upon 
a changing and cynical Germany. Israel de- 
pends on a vague series of guarantees voiced 
at election time and on other occasions by 
various Presidents. Some time ago the 
United States provided Hawk antiaircraft 
missiles to Israel. 


SENSITIVE TO ARABS 


But more recently the State Department 
has been preoccupied with avoiding Arab 
criticism. Israel was urged to seek its defen- 
sive needs from West Germany. Washington 
urged the Germans to sell Israel used Amer- 
ican equipment. 

The State Department, meanwhile, encour- 
aged continued American economic aid to 
Nasser on grounds that this promoted peace 
in the Near East. g . 

Nasser, thus strengthened, diverted more 
of his own funds to the purchase of addi- 
tional ultramodern Soviet arms. He sought 
to hire more German rocket scientists and 
military technicians. 

A dangerous situation is developing in the 
Near East through the series of capitulations 
by Washington and Bonn to Nasser’s black- 
mail.. Had Johnson heeded Congress rather 
than the State Department, Nasser might 
have been put in his place. 

Washington complicity in German atti- 
tudes has been overlooked. The United 
States, of course, did not concur in Bonn's 
cancellation of German arms contracts with 
Israel. 

Nor did America tell Bonn to refuse to ex- 
tend the statute of limitations covering trial 
of Nazi war criminals. And no Washington 
official urged Bonn to send German rocket 
scientists to work in Egyptian military in- 
dustries. 

The United States, however, in its obsession 
with rehabilitating West Germany as the cor- 
nerstone of NATO, collaborated in sweeping 
the Nazi era under the rug. The fiction of a 
totally New Germany” has been written on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


CLOAK OF IMMUNITY 


The reparations agreement brought Bonn 
a cloak of immunity from criticism. Nazis 
returned to high posts, Nazi industrialists 
defied decartelization orders. 

The State Department did not want to of- 
fend German sensibilities or remind Europe 
of Nazi barbarism at a time when Europeans 
were asked to accept a new German army as 
their shield and protector. 

State Department officials justified the role 
of Germans in Egypt, minimized the aggres- 
sive: intentions of the Nasser regime, and 
debunked Israel's fears. 
| Israel is the world’s only nation menaced 
by Soviet arms in the hands of pro-Commu- 
nist neighbors which has such trouble ob- 
taining American defense assistance, 
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Why should Israel be forced to rely upon 
secondhand U.S. tanks from West Germany? 
The United States has enough tanks to sell 
directly to Israel. 

It is nothing less than American appease- 
ment of Nasser which led to the top-level 
decision to pass off responsibilities for Israeli 
security needs to the Germans. 

Every single item ordered by Israel from 
West Germany could have been shipped di- 
rectly from the United States. The State 
Department was frantic to avoid direct in- 
volvement with Israeli defense requirements. 

The question now to be asked is, What will 
happen if a power-mad Nasser launches 
armed aggression against Israel? Will the 
State Department tell Israel to apply to the 
Germans for help? 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 8, 1964] 


NASSER AND THE EAST—WEST'S PESSIMISM 
Grows AS PARADE OF COMMUNISTS To CAIRO 
CONTINUES 


(By Hedrick Smith) 


Camo, March 7.—The visit of President 
Walter Ulbricht of East Germany and the 
furor over Western arms for Israel have 
raised new fears in the West about the shift 
of President Gamal Abdel Nasser’s Socialist 
regime to the East. 

No longer is there any question that in his 
duel with West Germany Mr. Nasser was an 
easy victor or that, once set in motion, the 
Ulbricht visit was softened in some ways to 
ease Bonn’s pain. The East German Presi- 
dent received full protocol honors, but he 
was given no forum for speechmaking to 
the masses or for holding news conferences. 
He even had to absent himself from a sign- 
ing ceremony for East Germany’s $100 mil- 
lion credit agreement with the United Arab 
Republic. 

Rather surprisingly, President Nasser 
chose a dinner in Mr. Ulbricht’s honor to 
declare his desire for maintaining ties with 
West Germany and to reaffirm his support 
for Bonn’s demands for German reunifica- 
tion. 

As a result, it is assumed that Bonn’s cut- 
ting off of aid to Cairo will in the end mean 
only a delay of some months in the aid 
promised for Cairo’s new development proj- 
ects. 

Nonetheless, the mere fact of the visit was 
a shattering blow for Bonn and for Western 
cold war strategy. “We are in a new era 
now,” said one West German diplomat. 

The trip to Cairo enabled Mr. Ulbricht, the 
most Stalinist of East European leaders, to 
break out of diplomatic isolation and to be- 
gin winning the acceptance in the neutral 
world that Moscow has long sought for its 
“country cousin” in East Berlin. 

The problem for Western relations with 
Mr. Nasser is that Mr. Ulbricht’s visits does 
not stand alone. 

No sooner had Mr. Ulbricht sailed from 
Port Said than Cairo announced expanded 
diplomatic ties with North Vietnam and 
President Nasser’s plans to visit Moscow this 
summer. (And, if Communist sources are 
right, a visit to East Germany is on the 
way.) 

The new Soviet leaders, Premier Aleksei N. 
Kosygin and Leonid I. Brezhnev, First Sec- 
retary of the Soviet Communist Party, are to 
come here late this year in what is turning 
into an almost steady parade of Communist 
leaders to Cairo. Current visitors include 
Premier Fidel Castro's traveling Minister of 
Industry, Maj. Ernesto Che Guevara, and the 
Yugoslav Premier, Aleksandar Rancovic. 

This week it is the Premier of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Josef Lenart, and then Premier Chou 
En-lai of Communist China. 

“It’s astonishing,” said one Western. diplo- 
mat, “but hardly a day goes by when there 
isn’t some high-level Communist delegation 
in town.” 
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In part, this reflects a preference among 
Officials of Mr. Nasser's Socialist state for 
dealing with totalitarian governments and 
controlled economies of the East rather than 
with the competitive economies and often 
uncoordinated policies of the West. 

It is also a reflection of Mr. Nasser’s in- 
creasing dependence on Communist aid. In 
the last year he has had pledges of $625 mil- 
lion in new Communist credits, while his two 
largest Western aid contributors, the United 
States and West Germany, are retrenching. 

Another jolt to the West was President 
Nasser's indication in an interview last week 
that he was rethinking his whole policy of 
nonalinement, and his clear expressions of 
disappointment with President Johnson. 

Most Western diplomats still believe that 
Mr. Nasser would prefer to remain as inde- 
pendent as possible from Moscow but that he 
is finding less and less maneuvering room. 
They note that he denounced communism 
a few days ago to the National Assembly, but 
that he still depends on Communists to give 
life to his campaign to build up the Arab 
Socialist Union, his mass party. 

If the United States should replace West 
Germany as an arms supplier for Israel, it 
would give the Russians a new opportunity 
for cementing ties with Mr. Nasser by offer- 
ing him counterbalancing arms. 

Some Egyptians say that Washington and 
its allies, except for France, are pushing 
Cairo toward the East. Some Western ob- 
servers have been asking in response whether 
in the present circumstances the Western 
powers can have any significant influence in 
Cairo. 1” ü 


THE COMMUTER CRISIS—II 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to the fact that yesterday the 
Legislature of the State of New York 
passed a measure to authorize the ex- 
penditure of $5 million for aid to the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 
This amount was set aside as part of a 
plan agreed upon by Governors Rocke- 
feller of New York, and Dempsey of Con- 
necticut whereby the States of New York 
and Connecticut offered to allocate $5 
million each and to request $10 million 
Federal aid under the Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964. It is hoped that addi- 
tional funds will also be made available 
by the States affected by the commuter 
operations of the New Haven Railroad to 
meet the critical situation with respect 
to operational costs in accord with a com- 
prehensive plan as to expenditures as 
called for in S. 1234, and that the Federal 
Government will also provide needed 
financial assistance for a limited period. 
With such joint participation, I think 
we can look forward to an easing of the 
current commuter crisis on the New 
Haven. 

In the meantime, the State of New York 
has taken the first step to show good 
faith and a readiness to implement the 
plan. That door now having been 
opened, we have a right to feel encour- 
aged that if the trustees will help; and 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the other Government agencies con- 
cerned will demonstrate their under- 
standing; and if Congress will be ready 
to lend a hand, there is a real prospect 
that a constructive step may be taken to 
place certain commuter railroads of the 
country, starting with the New Haven, on 
@ rational basis which will enable them 
to be continued without sacrifices on the 
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part of thousands of commuters who use 
these rail services daily. 

I observe in the Chamber the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL] and my distinguished colleague 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], who is 
presiding. They and other Senators 
have given considerable aid in this regard 
through their efforts and their advocacy 
of this cause during hearings by the 
Committee on Commerce, chaired by the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore]. 


OUTRAGE AT SELMA, ALA, 


Mr. TYDINGS: Mr. President, I wish 
to speak to the Senate about a situation 
existing in our United States that should 
disturb and shock every citizen. This 
week’s uncalled for clash at Selma, Ala., 
must, if nothing else, alert the Nation 
and Congress to the lawlessness that can 
prevail when selected groups of citizens 
are denied their constitutional rights. 

It is only proper for groups of people 
to gather together in peaceful demon- 
strations, in order to obtain recognition 
as human beings with equal rights. And 
for what rights are the citizens asking? 
The right to be registered as voters. 
Certainly this is a reasonable request— 
one that hardly called for Sunday’s mis- 
use of police power. 

Just yesterday the Supreme Court of 
the United States acted to erase arbitrary 
and discriminatory regulations used by 
some States to keep Negroes off the 
voter-registration lists. Justice Black, 
in his written opinion, pointed out that 
we cannot “leave the voting fate of a citi- 
zen to the passing whim or impulse of 
an individual registrar.” 

Obviously, the mere necessity for the 
highest court in the land to decide on 
issues of this sort indicates the existence 
of grave difficulties. 

On Saturday, a group of Prince 
George’s County, Md., citizens marched 
up Chillum Road, to protest existing 
road conditions. After reaching their 
destination, this group of peaceful dem- 
onstrators gathered in friendly conviv- 
jality for doughnuts and coffee. That 
was a far cry from the situation that 
existed in Selma on Sunday. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate to 
seriously consider and enact the neces- 
sary legislation to correct the voter-reg- 
istration problems that exist in parts of 
our country. 

‘I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record today’s outraged 
editorials on this subject from the Wash- 
ington Post and the Sun, of Baltimore. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the nee Mush Post, Mar. 9, 


OUTRAGE AT SELMA 

The news from Selma, Ala., where police 
beat and mauled and gassed unarmed, help- 
less and unoffending citizens will shock and 
alarm the whole Nation. It is simply in- 
conceivable that in this day and age, the 
police who have sworn to uphold the law and 
protect the citizenry could resort, instead, to 
violent attacks upon them. 

Decent citizens will weep for the wronged 
and persecuted demonstrators, for the decent 
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citizens of Alabama who must recoil in hor- 
ror from the spectacle of sadism, for the good 
name of the Nation before the world. This 
brutality is the inevitable result of the in- 
tolerance fostered by an infamous State 
government that is without conscience or 
morals. 

The situation calls for more than mere 
reproach and anguish, but it is not easy to 
say what can be done to prevent the repeti- 
tion of this scandalous misuse of police 
power. Congress, as a beginning, must 
promptly pass legislation that will put into 
Federal hands the registration of voters that 
the Alabama authorities will continue to ob- 
struct as long as they have any discretion. 
At least, such legislation will put beyond 
contest the rights that the Negro citizens 
have been trying to gain by demonstration. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, 
Mar. 9, 1965] 
VIOLENCE IN ALABAMA 


Probably the easiest way for Alabama offi- 
cials to avoid the sorry spectacle of State po- 
lice forcibly turning back a line of marching 
Negroes would be to make sure that Negroes 
can register and vote in accordance with 
their constitutional rights. So long as they 
are blocked from the exercise of this right by 
the delaying and obstructing tactics of local 
Officialdom, the Negroes will have a just 
grievance and will have the support of citi- 
zens in other States—and doubtless of many 
citizens in Alabama as well. 

It seems reasonable to believe, too, that 
officials might have avoided physical clashes, 
such as the one that occurred Sunday at 
Selma, by permitting peaceful marches. 
This is a well established way of demonstrat- 
ing in behalf of a cause. The march in 
Washington two summers ago in support of 
civil rights legislation was an example of the 
effectiveness of orderly behavior on the part 
of marchers and authorities. There is much 
to be said for diverting energy from possible 
violence to peaceful marching and talking. 

But there was little of the reasonable in 
view in the clash at Selma. By and large, 
there can be no doubt that Negroes in the 
South are making progress in securing their 
rights as citizens. The Reverend Martin 
Luther King stresses his belief that non- 
violence is the key to their eventual success. 
Violence on the part of State officials and the 
police helps to demonstrate the strength of 
Dr. King’s case. 


APPOINTMENT OF KENNETH BELIEU 
AS UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my delight at the appointment 
of Kenneth BeLieu as Under Secretary 
of the Navy. 

He is the all-too-rare and exceptional 
kind of man who is a leader, a doer. He 
brings to his present responsibility wide 
experience in our Government. He has 
kept his head and his perspective in com- 
bat in our Armed Forces abroad and in 
the sometimes acrimonious jungle of 
Washington bureaucracy. 

His is a fine appointment, and I con- 
gratulate the President and our admin- 
istration on it. 


REGRETTED DEPARTURE OF PAUL 
FAY 


Mr. PELL, Mr. President, I must ex- 
press my regret that Paul Fay, former 
Under Secretary of the Navy, has left 
Washington. In the years that Paul Fay 
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filled this post, he did so with verve, 
distinction, imagination, and honor. His 
departure is a loss to all of us in Gov- 
ernment. I, for one, hope that he will 
come back to Government, preferably 
here in Washington. 

Speaking more personally, as a friend 
and admirer of Mr. Fay’s, I add my hope 
that his return to Government life 
may be soon. In the meantime, “Red” 
Fay and his lovely wife Anita, are much 
missed by his friends and former col- 
leagues in and out of Government here 
in Washington. 


A CANADIAN’S VIEW ON WHY WE 
ARE LOSING IN VIETNAM 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, a constitu- 
ent of mine in Pawtucket, R.I., has drawn 
my attention to an article entitled “A 
Canadian’s View on Why We Are Los- 
ing,” published in the Providence Sunday 
Journal of February 14, 1965. 

The article discusses the background of 
the situation in Vietnam, written from 
the viewpoint of a non-American or a 
non-Vietnamese. The Canadian in ques- 
tion was for some time a member of the 
International Control Commission and 
was in both North and South Vietnam. 
I found the article to be of considerable 
interest and ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Recorp, be- 
cause I believe it may prove of interest 
to other Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CANADIAN’s VIEW ON WHY WE ARE LOSING 
(By Hugh Campbell) 

(Note.—The following article by a retired 
squadron leader of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force and a member from 1961-63 of the 
three-nation international control commis- 
sion set up to police the Geneva agreement 
in Indochina is excerpted from Maclean's, 
Canadian national magazine, by arrangement 
with the author. He admits it is “frankly 
controversial * * * but I believe the more 
thoughtful readers will recognize it for what 
it is—the constructive criticism of a con- 
cerned friend.”) 

The United States has entered its 3d year 
of war in Vietnam. Any day now we can 
expect another pronouncement from the 
American high command in Saigon to the 
effect that, while the situation is serious, it 
is not hopeless; and that the war can and 
will be won. After nearly 2 years in Vietnam, 
I've heard a good many such assurances. But 
Since, as a Canadian delegate on the three- 
nation international control commission, I 
had a unique opportunity to observe the war 
from both sides of the firing line, I think 
the Americans are talking through their well 
padded brass hats. The war, as it’s now 
being waged, cannot be won by our side 
because the Americans, for all their brave 
talk about developing new antiguerrilla tech- 
niques, are still using obsolete methods to 
fight a new kind of invisible enemy. 


TESTING CAMOUFLAGE 


Exactly how invisible this enemy—the 
Communist Vietcong—can become was forc- 
ibly demonstrated to me one day on a dusty 
gravel road leading through the jungle in 
North Vietnam. It was a routine inspection 
patrol for the control commission and, for 
no apparent reason, the Communist officer 
in the lead jeep suddenly suggested a halt. 

We piled out of our jeeps and stretched 
our legs, apparently in the middle of no- 
where. Just as inexplicably, he then sug- 
gested we resume the patrol. As the convoy 
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started off, he beeped his horn and, some- 
where near by, a whistle shrilled. 

Instantly, both sides of the road were lined 
with troops, grinning infantrymen whose 
faded khaki uniforms contrasted sharply 
with the dark jungle background. They'd 
been there all the while, standing not a 
dozen yards from the convoy. But because 
of the foliage that covered their backs from 
helmet to canvas sneakers, they'd been in- 
visible to three experienced military offi- 
cers. 

There was nothing threatening about this 
mock ambush. The Communist troops were 
simply practicing camouflage, and used the 
international control commission as an un- 
witting umpire. 

Although their camouflage was excellent, 
it was the mobility of the troops that im- 
pressed me most. They were many miles 
from any known base, and they carried on 
their backs everything necessary for living 
and fighting. They didn’t need roads, jeeps, 
helicopters or mobile kitchens. They were 
jungle fighters, as elusive as poison gas and 
twice as deadly—the kind of guerrillas who 
wore down the French masters of Indo- 
china, and finished them off at Dien Bien 
Phu in 1954. 

AIDED TO DEATH 

The Pentagon, naturally, has been deter- 
mined not to repeat France’s mistakes. In 
the last 3 years they’ve poured in aid and 
advisers at the rate of more than a million 
dollars a day. So generous, so overwhelming 
has been this avalanche of assistance, that 
it's aided South Vietnam almost to death. 

In 1962, there were only a few hundred 
U.S. military advisers in the country—and 
they were making noticeable headway against 
the Vietcong. The advisers were scattered in 
tiny detachments around the country. They 
were tough, highly trained men, and they 
were revered by the Vietnamese. 

But the Pentagon apparently reasoned that 
20,000 advisers could win the war 20 times as 
fast. They started airlifting them into Sai- 
gon by the thousands (in defiance, inciden- 
tally, of the Geneva truce agreement). 

With them came wives, children, PX su- 
permarkets, soft drink machines, air condi- 
tioning, officers’ clubs, station wagons, in- 
surance salesmen, schoolteachers, public re- 
lations men—all the equipage of a progres- 
sive suburb, without which the American 
military seems unable to function abroad. 


DESK SOLDIERS’ WAR 


Suddenly, it became a desk soldiers’ war, 
with the fatuities of Saigon's brass hats 
canceling the efforts of the men in the field. 
A gap appeared between the South Vietnam- 
ese and their American protectors, and the 
gap has been widening ever since. 

There's also a gap between the Pentagon's 
concept of mobility and that of the guer- 
rillas. Putting troops on wheels or in heli- 
copters has proven unrealistic in a jungle 
war. Disguised as peasants, the Vietcong 
simply watch the machines charge futily 
by—perhaps into a mine trap or ambush—or, 
if they’re detected, simply melt into the 
jungle. 

Pursuit on foot is fruitless; the South 
Vietnamese troops, carrying enough Ameri- 
can-made equipment to fight the Battle of 
the Bulge, would be ineffective even if they 
were as hardy as their enemy. But of course 
they aren't, since they're now accustomed to 
riding to work. 

But all the mistakes haven’t been com- 
mitted by the military. There are a host of 
nonmilitary agencies fighting Saigon’s war, 
from the spooks of the CIA to the flacks of 
the U.S. Information Agency. They fre- 
quently operate at cross p and, in 
general, it may be said that they do not en- 
hance America’s image abroad. 

Take, for instance, the unimportant but 
revealing case of the American pro football 
player who arrived in Saigon under State 
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Department auspices to set up an athletic 
program for the Vietnamese. “Gonna teach 
these gooks football,” he announced to all 
within earshot. Several days later, he an- 
nounced a change in policy. The gooks he'd 
decided, were too small for football—so he 
was going to teach them soccer, a game 
he'd never played himself. 

Or take the American service wife in 
Saigon. For boorishness, offensiveness, and 
condescension toward her “inferiors,” she 
often takes the fur-lined mug. The gen- 
erous allowances, PX privileges, villa, chauf- 
feur, and servants are all new to her—and 
with rare exceptions, it shows. Some of the 
Americans’ kids are no better. The spectacle 
of a bunch of crewcutted, gumchewing 
teenagers lording it over the natives in the 
streets of Saigon is a lesson in how not to 
conduct foreign relations. 


SPIES IN THE NIGHT 


Or, finally, take the matter of Saigon’s 
justly famous night life, which consists of 
scores of saloons, each equipped with a bevy 
of the prettiest little bar girls in southeast 
Asia. The patrons are mostly American; and 
one South Vietnamese woman, who owns a 
string of such establishments, told me she 
estimates that half her girls are actively pro- 
Vietcong, while the rest maintain a profit- 
able neutrality by spying impartially for both 
sides. 

Multiply this example by a hundred, and 
you have an effective intelligence network— 
and an explanation for the failure of so many 
well planned, secret sorties against the 
Vietcong. 

The result of all this ugly American be- 
havior has been exactly what you'd expect: 
The South Vietnamese is starting to wonder 
if his Communist enemies might not be 
preferable to his American friends. 

Once he publicly mourned the loss of 
American lives. Now, the nearly 300 Ameri- 
cans killed in Vietnam seem meaningless 
compared with his own terrible losses—more 
than 160,000 dead. 

Once he believed that his government, good 
or bad, would be free of foreign interference. 
Now he’s convinced that his government— 
whichever assortment of generals happens to 
be in power at the moment—is a puppet of 
the Pentagon. And every time a big Ameri- 
can car zips by him on the streets of Saigon; 
every time he enters a restaurant he can no 
longer afford; every time he returns to his 
shabby dwelling (the Americans have grabbed 
all the best accommodation) he sees him- 
self moving closer to second-class citizenship. 

For all their strategic failings, the Ameri- 
cans are fighting a just war. But they're 
going to lose it unless they make drastic 
changes—for at present, the American is his 
own worst enemy in Vietnam. By his obtuse 
policies and actions he has squandered the 
good will of his allies. Without it, he can’t 
win. Without it, there is nothing left to 
win. 


VIOLENCE IN SELMA, ALA. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I feel cer- 
tain that every Senator must share my 
feeling that the situation in Selma, 
Ala., over the past weekend was a 
shocking display of violence which never 
should have occurred. 

I am sure that all of us, North and 
South, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
deplore the horrid spectacle of American 
law enforcement officers clubbing citi- 
zens who were attempting to mount a 
nonviolent protest against discrimina- 
tion at the polls. i 

It appears that the U.S. Governmen' 
has enforcement jurisdiction only in the 
event of noncompliance with an order 
issued by the Federal courts. Iam there- 
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fore urging the Attorney General to 
maintain the closest possible surveillance 
over the situation and to be prepared to 
take swift action, if necessary. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF ARMS CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2998) to amend the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act, as 
amended. 

AMENDMENT NO. 52 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment to H.R. 2998, the pend- 
ing business, and ask that it be read and 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator want to call up his amend- 
ment now? 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to amend the committee amendment, as 
follows: 

On page 1, line 8 strike out “fiscal years 
1966 and 1967, the sum of $20,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “four fiscal years 1966 
through 1969, the sum of $55,000,000”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it is an 
amusing commentary on the procedure 
of the Senate that, were I to call for a 
vote on my amendment at the moment, 
it would pass by a vote of either 4 to 1 
or 3 to 2. I am not aware of how one 
of the Senators present in the Chamber 
would vote. But I shall not call for a 
vote at this time. Perhaps the majority 
whip would be alert enough to suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. President, the purpose of my 
amendment is to restore the period and 
the amount—namely, 4 years and $55 
million—carried in the bill sent to Con- 
gress by the President, as it was orig- 
inally introduced in both Houses. 

Earlier today, the able chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
advanced his reasons for having cut the 
recommendation of the President in half 
in terms of the period of time, cutting 
it from 4 years to 2 years, and more than 
half in terms of authorization, cutting it 
from $55 million for 4 years to $20 mil- 
lion for 2 years. 

My amendment would support the 
position of the President. It would also 
support the well-known and long-stated 
position of the Vice President of the 
United States, former Senator HUM- 
PHREY, to whose earnest efforts, in large 
part, is due the creation of this Agency 
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and such support as it has been able to 
get from Congress since the Agency was 
established in 1961. I refer the Senate 
to the individual views submitted by the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
and me, which appear at the end of the 
committee report on the pending bill for 
a fuller statement of the views that I am 
about to express. 

I expect to speak again at perhaps 
greater length tomorrow. But I want 
the Recorp to carry overnight a brief 
reply to the position taken by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, so that Senators having an oppor- 
tunity to read the Recorp tomorrow 
morning will understand the clash of 
views represented by the amendment 
which I have offered. 

The senior Senator from Oregon and 
I support the request of the President for 
a 4-year authorization of $55 million for 
the work of the Agency. We were not 
alone in a vote to restore the 4-year au- 
thorization. We were defeated by a vote 
of 11 to 6, with 2 members not voting. 

A little later a vote was called on an 
authorization for 3 years and $40 million. 
This latter amount was the amount 
which the House authorized, reducing by 
1 year the recommendation made by the 
President, which recommendation had 
been endorsed by the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

It was announced to the press that the 
vote on the 3-year extension was 9 
against and 7 for. That vote was, of 
course, technically accurate, but I am 
confident that Senators who will remain 
anonymous so far as my talk this evening 
is concerned will confirm what I say in 
that one Senator was voted for only a 
2-year authorization by proxy and would 
have voted for at least 3 years had he 
been on the floor.. Another Senator who 
was not voted Iam sure will confirm that 
he too supported a 3-year authorization. 
Two other Senators did not vote at all. 
I have not undertaken to find out how 
they stood. Assuming they were indif- 
ferent to the bill, the 3-year authoriza- 
tion would have received a favorable vote 
of 9 to 8, with 2 Senators not voting, 
which is different from the official vote. 
But technically, it was 9 to 7 against. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the count the 
Senator has just made is an accurate 
count, and I rise to support him, as I 
have done many times in the past in this 
Chamber and ask him only a few ques- 
tions on two phases of this matter. 

Is it not true that some of those Mem- 
bers who are now voting for a 2-year 
program, including the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. FULBRIGHT], of whom I 
speak most respectfully, have been heard 
to say on occasions in the past, in con- 
nection with personnel matters involved 
in manning our various foreign relations 
agencies, that one of our problems is to 
get high grade personnel? Many of the 
programs appear to be so temporary in 
nature that people do not like to commit 
themselves to work for a disarmament 
agency or an AID agency if they cannot 
be given some assurance of more than 2 
years of tenure. t 
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Mr. CLARK. The Senator is quite 
correct. That point was made very 
forcefully by Director William Foster of 
the Agency who stated, in supporting the 
President’s program: 

Within the Agency itself it will be easier 
to get and keep key staff experts if the 
Agency has a longer organization— 


And then made a number of quite per- 
suasive arguments into which I will go 
more fully tomorrow, as to why the 4- 
year authorization would be of great 
assistance to the Agency in carrying out 
the mandate given to it by the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. I am at a com- 
plete loss to understand the position 
taken by the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee in his drive to re- 
duce this to a 2-year program. I am 
sorry he had so many proxies available 
to him before we could make certain 
as to whether the Senators giving the 
proxies fully appreciated the merits of 
the bill. The chairman certainly had 
the right to use the proxies. He was 
instructed to use them. I make no criti- 
cism of his using proxies. I am simply 
at a loss to understand why the chair- 
man wants a 2-year program rather 
than a 4-year program. 

This brings me to the next topic and 
a question in connection with it. In 
the world of this hour, when none of 
us can be sure how long peace will pre- 
vail, and where it does not prevail in 
so many places, does the Senator agree 
that this country should leave no doubt 
in the minds of the world at large that 
we believe mankind must work toward 
an eventual disarmament program? 
And if that is going to be accomplished, 
a period of 2 years in and of itself re- 
buts the program; the President was 
quite right when he was a Member of 
this Chamber and the Vice President 
was quite right when they worked for 
an open-ended measure in the matter 
of disarmament as being a matter that 
is going to confront us for many years 
to come. 

We cannot have disarmament without 
enforcibility, making sure that coun- 
tries involved will be protected. 

Therefore, the proposal of the ma- 
jority of the committee puts us in a 
position that cannot possibly be under- 
stood around the world when we talk 
in the Senate about the only vehicle we 
have for a continued study and consid- 
eration of ways and means of eventual 
curbs and a world system of total dis- 
armament so that the scourge of war 
can be ended forever. 

Does the Senator agree with me that 
this 2-year proposal is inconsistent 
when we consider what our ideals are, 
what our promises have been, and what 
our obligations are? 

Mr. CLARK. I agree wholeheartedly 
with my colleague from Oregon and am 
heartened by his eloquent expression of 
his views, which I completely share. I 
feel that to reduce the period of life of 
the agency from 4 years to 2 years would 
be taken across the world as another in- 
dication of the belligerence of the for- 
eign policy of the Congress of the United 
States—a reputation which I regret this 
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body carries not only overseas but also 
in the executive branch, where our bel- 
Ugerency creates a timidity in all our 
foreign policy aspects which I deplore. 
To my mind there was an utterly inade- 
quate consideration after a markup ses- 
sion at which never as many as one-third 
of the Senators on the committee were 
present, and if any one of them had sug- 
gested the absence of a quorum we would 
have had to disband. That the strong 
recommendation of the President, backed 
by the Vice President, in my opinion 
convincingly justified by the director of 
the agency, should be cut down in this 
way is, let me say, with some under- 
statement, most unfortunate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. One of the things that 
worries me is that we are merely giving 
fodder for the gristmills of the Russians 
and the Chinese to further their line of 
propaganda, because they will twist this 
action into a representation that we are 
engaging, even in the matter of a dis- 
armament program, in American hy- 
pocrisy. 

Mr. CLARK. I quite agree with the 
Senator from Oregon. I am happy to 
know that the great Republican Phila- 
delphia newspaper, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, which has not always supported 
my position, agrees wholeheartedly with 
the views just expressed by the Senator 
from Oregon and me. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial which was pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Inquirer on 
March 8th, entitled “Uses of Disarma- 
ment Agency” may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

USES OP DISARMAMENT AGENCY 

It seems to us that Senator CLARK has a 
valid point in his dissent from the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee’s shredding of 
the bill to extend the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 

The administration has asked Congress to 
give another 4 full years to the agency 
and a $55 million budget. The House com- 
promised and voted 3 years and $40 mil- 
lion. Now the Senate committee has hacked 
it further: 2 years and $20 million. 

Senator CLanx's objection is that at this 
particular time, with world tensions rising 
sharply and almost any unthinkable disaster 
becoming quite thinkable, indeed, it would 
be salutary for this Nation to signify that it 
is thinking past, around and over present 
problems to days when the world’s true need, 
peace, can again be advanced. 

The agency itself, of course, was instru- 
mental in setting the climate and the actual 
talks which led to the partial atomic-testing 
ban treaty of 1963, as well as the “hot-line” 
connection between Washington and Mos- 
cow. 

The symbolic usefulness of the agency in 
the present situation might be fully as im- 
portant as its practical usefulmess in the 
past. It should not be, however, mere win- 
dow-dressing, or a false front. Americans 
generally are not warmongers by any stretch 
of the imagination. We take on such bur- 
dens in defense of freedom as we are re- 
quired to do, onerous as they often are: But 
the great desire of this Nation remains peace 
with honor and justice. To eliminate or to 
trim down to utter, futility the country’s 
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peace-planning instrument—which is con- 
stantly engaged in research and feasibility 
studies—would be tantamount to declaring 
that there is no hope of peace. 

This, it seems to us, is not a true reflec- 
tion of the Nation’s wishes or position. If 
the Senate cannot now see its way clear to 
accept the entire program asked by the 
administration, it should at least return to 
the House compromise version. 


(At this point Mr. Kennepy of New 
York took the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to return to the question raised by 
the Senator from Oregon a moment or so 
ago, when he asked, “Why did the For- 
eign Relations Committee undertake to 
chop down the President of the United 
States in his strong recommendations?” 

The answers appear in the majority 
report and was stressed by the small 
number of Senators who attended the 
markup sessions. The majority did not 
like the fact that the Agency had under- 
taken to enter into-a series of contracts 
which, in my opinion, did no more than 
carry out the mandate given to the Agen- 
cy by Congress. 

Senators will recall that the statute 
creating the Agency stated in its pream- 
ble of congressional intent that the ul- 
timate goal of the United States was, as 
stated by the Senator from Oregon a 
moment ago, a world free from the 
scourge of war and the dangers and 
burdens of armaments, in which the role 
of force would be subordinated to the 
role of law and in which international 
adjustment in a changing world would be 
achieved peacefully. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Oregon to the specific wording of 
the statute: 

This organization must haye the capacity 
to provide the essential scientific, economic, 
political, military, psychological, and techno- 
logical information upon which realistic arms 
control and disarmament policy must be 
based. 


Thus, pursuant to that congressional 
mandate, the Agency prefers—and I be- 
lieve correctly—not to build up a vast 
hoard of bureaucrats on the Federal pay- 
roll, but to hold down its employment 
to a relatively small number, and then 
to contract with outstanding individuals, 
scholars, knowledgeable corporations, 
and individuals engaged in the defense 
program who therefore have knowledge 
of the problems which would confront 
us if we were to go into a disarmament 
agreement. The Agency spends 70 per- 
cent of its money on this kind of con- 
tract and 30 percent of its money in 
conducting negotiations at the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference. 

That is what the majority of the com- 
mittee does not like, because the agency 
was getting what I believe are erudite, 
able, intelligent studies on the very sub- 
jects Congress told them to investigate. 

A majority of the committee—and I 
hope that I shall be careful not to mis- 
quote some of the informal language 
used in the mark-up session—believes 
that disarmament is the idealistic and 
quite impractical dream of a few starry- 
eyed idealists. 

I do not agree. Tomorrow, at some 
length, I expect to discuss each of these 
contracts to which exception has been 
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taken, hopefully to establish my point 
of view that everyone of them was justi- 
fied, helpful, and desirable. But, even 
if I am wrong, even if more money was 
spent than should have been spent, even 
if the committee majority feels that the 
contracts should not have been entered 
into, why punish the agency by cutting 
down the period of authorization? Why 
punish the President of the United States 
and the Vice President of the United 
States by cutting down the period of the 
authorization? If the committee major- 
ity does not like the contracts, let it call 
in the Director, or the contractors, and 
let us have some real congressional over- 
sight with respect to the operation of the 
Agency. But, to cut in half the period 
of the authorization and the money is 
like throwing the baby out with the bath 
water. ' 

Mr. MORSE. I do not agree with the 
committee majority, either, in regard to 
its characterization of the studies as 
being too idealistic and starry eyed. In 
this dark hour, if there is anything that 
is needed in this Republic, it is that we 
give some attention to our ideals, that 
we recognize what our ideals are. I am 
growing a little weary of the substitution 
of expediency for ideals in the Senate. 
We had better start giving some consid- 
eration to our ideals, because unless we 
put them to work we shall not leave 
any heritage to the next generation of 
American boys and girls. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Even if the criticism 
were fair—and it is not—if they were 
making studies based upon ideals, that 
would commend itself to me. But the 
Foreign Relations Committee should be 
the last body in the Senate to be express- 
ing any criticism of having studies pre- 
pared by experts, of bringing in the best 
minds, of bringing in persons who know 
what they are doing, for that has been 
the policy of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee itself, so long as I have been a 
member of it—and I know that was its 
policy before that time. 

We maintain a small staff on the For- 
eign Relations Committee. There are 
some who believe that it should be a large 
committee staff. I do not happen to be- 
lieve that. I believe that our policy has 
been a rather good policy. The staff we 
have is composed of excellent, dedicated 
young men and women who serve us far 
beyond the line of duty, time and time 
again. But our policy as a committee has 
been to sit as legislative jurors and eval- 
uate studies or findings which are made 
for us, and the recommendations which 
are submitted to us. We are qualified 
to do that. 

Able as the disarmament group is, in 
my judgment, the disarmament group 
would be wasting a great deal of money if 
it tried—on the basis of its own back- 
ground—to conduct many of the studies 
which are being conducted for them by 
experts. 

I could cite many examples as a result 
of my service on the Foreign Relations 
Committee—at a time when the Senator 
from Pennsylvania was not a member. 

I invite attention to the Alliance for 
Progress series of studies, because the 
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Senate appropriated to my Subcommit- 
tee on Latin American Affairs a substan- 
tial amount of money. What did we de- 
cide to do? I made the motion and the 
then Senator from Massachusetts, John 
F. Kennedy, seconded it and supported it. 
I took the position in the subcommittee 
that we were not qualified to make a 
study of all the problems that had arisen 
between the United States and our Latin 
American neighbors—and at that time 
they were strained relations. I, there- 
fore, proposed that we should enter into 
contracts. I discussed this problem at 
some length with our able staff members, 
and they were very much of the same 
opinion, 

I presented the reasons why we should 
do it, and the then Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, John F. Kennedy, expanded 
upon those reasons and seconded my 
motion. That is where the studies came 
from which form the basis of the Alli- 
ance for Progress program. Senator 
John F. Kennedy took them to the 
White House with him when he became 
President. He used them, as he was 
prone to say on various occasions, as the 
foundation, the well from which he drew 
the principles of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress program. 

That is the practice of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. I do not Know 
why we are walking out on our own 
practice by criticizing of the Disarma- 
ment Agency for doing the same thing. 

The Senator is right. Some umbrage 
was taken, and some views were formed 
that some of the studies which were 
made probably were not very good. 

The Senator and I know enough about 
research to know that we do not always 
ring the bell on research projects. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will yield, 
I should like to ask him, how much re- 
search, how much development that did 
not pay off and that was a mistake to 
start, has gone into the Defense Depart- 
ment and the space agency during the 
last 6 or 7 years without incurring any 
harsh word from Members of the Senate? 

Mr. MORSE. It is tremendous in 
quantity. 

Let us not forget that I always try to 
find some salvage in something that may 
be a failure. At least it has some nega- 
tive results, and in research sometimes 
negative results are as valuable as posi- 
tive results. 

I would not attempt to take the posi- 
tion that everything that the Commis- 
sion has done has paid out well. That 
does not mean that we should stop trying. 

We cannot have a program in this 
field of disarmament without having 
some studies that some may think in- 
volve a waste of money. 

I wish to say, in my support of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, that the 
value of the program far outweighs the 
criticisms, and the symbolism. of the 
program is so vital, in my judgment, to 
the perpetuation of the cause of peace 
in the world. I am at a loss to under- 
stand how the majority of the com- 
mittee can want only a 2-year program 
instead of a l-year program. I would 
take 4 years; I happen to think that it 
should be an indefinite authorization. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, Iam glad 
the Senator stressed the word “symbol- 
ism,” because in many ways the pend- 
ing bill is a relatively small and unim- 
portant bill. The agency can get along 
on a 2-year authorization and a $10 mil- 
lion a year authorization, but why, after 
we put many billions of dollars into the 
business of preparing the weapons of 
war and going to the Moon and Mars 
and Venus, should we be so niggardly 
with respect to an authorization as small 
as $55 million for 4 years, which is 
less than we spend in a single day in the 
arms program? That is something I 
fail to understand. 

Mr. President, tomorrow I expect to 
speak very fully on this subject before 
the vote. 


VISIT TO THE FLOOR BY LORD 
CHALFONT, MINISTER OF STATE 
FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to the fact that 
we are honored today by the visit of the 
new Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
of Great Britain. Lord Chalfont, for- 
merly Mr. Alun Gwynne Jones, was made 
a life peer and a member of the Privy 
Council on his appointment in October 
1964 as Minister of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs in Harold Wilson’s government. 
In this capacity, Lord Chalfont is the 
Minister responsible for disarmament. 

It will interest many Senators, when 
they read the Recorp tomorrow, to note 
that Lord Chalfont was commissioned 
in the Regular Army, and served through 
World War II in Burma and India, where 
I also had the privilege of serving, in 
the Air Corps of the U.S. Army. 

Thereafter, Lord Chalfont served in 
Malaya, where he won the Military 
Cross, and in Cyprus. 

I should think that this would give 
him an intimate and personal idea of 
the desirability. of disarmament, or at 
least drastic arms control. 

I ask unanimous consent that a fuller 
biography of Lord Chalfont may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Lord Chalfont, formerly Mr, Alun Gwynne 
Jones, was made a life peer and a member 
of the Privy Council on his appointment in 
October 1964 as Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs in Harold Wilson’s government. In 
this capacity, Lord Chalfont is the Minister 
responsible for disarmament. 

Alun Arthur Gwynne Jones was born on 
December 5, 1919, in South Wales. He was 
educated at West Monmouth School, and in 
1939 was commissioned in the Regular Army. 
During the Second World War, he served with 
the South Wales Borderers in Burma and 
India. After the war he fought in Malaya, 
where he won the Military Cross, and in 
Cyprus. This was followed by regimental, 
staff and intelligence appointments in the 
Middle East, Paris, and Rhine Army. He 
graduated at the Army Staff College at Cam- 
berley and the Joint Services Staff College at 
Latimer and in 1959 became a staff officer in 
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the manpower planning department of the 
War Office, where he was awarded the Order 
of the British Empire and made a brevet 
lieutenant colonel. 

In 1961 Gwynne Jones resigned his com- 
mission upon appointment as defense cor- 
respondent of the London Times. He quickly 
gained a reputation for being an intelligent 
and well-informed journalist whose articles 
were distinguished by their authority and by 
their lucidity in unraveling the complica- 
tions of modern defense strategy. After 
spending the summer of 1963 in the United 
States at the invitation of the Department of 
State, he published “The Sword and the 
Spirit,” an analysis of American military 
power. Gwynne Jones relinquished this post 
in October 1964 upon his appointment as 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. In the 
latter capacity, he visited with U.S. disarma- 
ment official in Washington in November 
1964. 

Lord Chalfont, who qualified as a military 
intrepreter in Russia, has always taken a 
keen interest in defense and Soviet studies 
and in disarmament, and has been a fre- 
quent broadcaster, lecturer, and writer on 
these subjects. 

In 1948, Gwynne Jones married Mona 
Mitchell. Lady Chalfont is a doctor in the 
London County Council's Children’s Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I may 
say to the distinguished Minister of State 
that I do not know what the attendance 
in the House of Lords is like. Perhaps it 
is very much fuller than in the Senate. 
There are times, as the Senator from 
Oregon will agree, when we succeed in 
attracting to the floor more than 4 Sena- 
tors out of 100 Senators. When that oc- 
curs—and it often does—and a visitor as 
distinguished as you, sir, is introduced 
to the Senate, we all rise and applaud. I 
suggest now, if it is agreeable to you, Sir, 
that you rise, and that we 4 Senators 
on the floor applaud; and I hope the ap- 
plause will be loud enough to make you 
think 100 Senators are present. [Ap- 
plause, Senators rising.] 


THE SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, recently 
I received a letter from Mr. Victor D. 
Lippit, of Yale University. I addressed 
a meeting of Young Democrats at Yale 
recently, and I was planning to speak at 
a rally of Yale students in opposition to 
the American policy in Vietnam. 

However, I was called back to Washing- 
ton by the President to serve on the 
Presidential Panel in connection with the 
dock strike. I made a film to be used at 
the rally. Mr. Lippit was one of those 
who arranged for the film, I understand. 
I have received a letter from him, part 
of which I shall read, as follows: 

I am enclosing a copy of the news release 
listing the names of the 152 members of the 
Yale faculty who have thus far signed a pe- 
tition calling on the President and Congress 
of the United States to negotiate immediate 
withdrawal from Vietnam. The New Haven 
Committee To End the War in Vietnam, 
which circulated the petition, grew out of 
the Yale rally last month for which you were 
kind enough to make a filmed address. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire letter may be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 


March 9, 1965 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Haven, Conn., 
March 6, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am enclosing a copy 
of the news release listing the names of the 
152 members of the Yale faculty who have 
thus far signed a petition calling on the 
President and Congress of the United States 
to negotiate immediate withdrawal from 
Vietnam. The New Haven Committee To End 
the War in Vietnam, which circulated the 
petition, grew out of the Yale rally last 
month for which you were kind enough to 
make a filmed address. 

I have spoken to one faculty member, Prof. 
Robert Herbert in the history of art depart- 
ment, who says he knows of no larger faculty 
petition at Yale on a political issue in the 
last 10 years.. I suspect one could go back 
much further than that without finding an 
issue that has stirred comparable concern. 
If possible, I wonder if you or Senator 
GRUENING, to whom I am sending a similar 
request, could read the petition into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. In any event, I 
thought you would want to know the 
strength of the feeling in favor of disengage- 
ment in Vietnam that has been manifested 
here. 

Sincerely, 
VICTOR LIPPIT, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the petition, to 
which Mr. Lippit refers, with names of 
the signers, be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


One hundred and fifty-two members of the 
faculty of Yale University have signed a pe- 
tition calling on the President and Congress 
of the United States to negotiate immediate 
withdrawal from Vietnam. The petition, 
circulated by student and faculty members 
of the New Haven Committee To End the 
War in Vietnam and by other sympathetic 
faculty members, reads as follows: 

“We the undersigned, members of the fac- 
ulty of Yale University, in the belief that 
the continuation of the American military 
presence in Vietnam can have only unfor- 
tunate consequences for the people of that 
war-torn country and for the maintenance 
of world peace, urge the President and Con- 
gress of the United States to abandon the 
policy of escalation, to halt the attacks on 
North Vietnam, and to negotiate the im- 
mediate withdrawal of U.S. forces from 
South Vietnam.” 

Among the signers are: 

Harry Benda, associate professor of south- 
east Asian history and associate chairman of 
the council on southeast Asia studies. 

Joseph W. Bishop, Jr., professor of law. 

John M, Blum, professor of history and 
chairman of the department of history. 

Harold C. Conklin, professor of anthropol- 
ogy and chairman of the department of an- 
thropology. 

Robert A, Dahl, Sterling professor of polit- 
ical science, : 

Thomas Emerson, Lines professor of law. 

Grant Gilmore, William K, Townsend pro- 
fessor of law. 

Frederick Kessler, Sterling professor of law. 

Robert E. Lane, professor of political sci- 
ence. 

Richard W. B. Lewis, professor of English 
and American studies. 
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Sidney W. Mintz, professor of anthropol- 


* B. Davie Napier, Holmes professor of 
Old Testament criticism and interpretation. 

George W. Pierson, Larned professor of 
history and director of the division of the 
humanities. 

D. F. Poulson, professor and chairman of 
the department of biology and director of 
the biological laboratories. 

George A. Schrader, Jr., professor and 
chairman of the department of philosophy. 

Robert Triffin, Pelatiah Perit professor of 
political and social sciences, 

Dr, Richard Weinerman, associate profes- 
sor of medicine and public health and di- 
rector of ambulatory services, Grace-New 
Haven Hospital. 

Paul Weiss, Sterling professor of philos- 
phy. 

C. Vann Woodward, Sterling professor of 
history. 

Mary C. Wright, professor of Chinese his- 
tory. 

Others who signed include: 

Robert P. Abelson, psychology. 

Layman E. Allen, law. 

Joel Allison, psychology. 

James B. Appel, psychology. 

Werner Baer, economics. 

William A. Banner, philosophy. 

C. Malcolm Batchelor, Spanish and Portu- 
guese. 

Bernard Bergen, sociology and public 
health. 

Merton C. Bernstein, law. 

Richard J. Bernstein, philosophy. 

Boris Bittker, law. 

F. L. Black, epidemiology-microbiology. 

Sidney J. Blatt, psychology. 

Harold Bloom, English. 

E. J. Boell, biology 

J. Boorsch, French. 

G. B. Bouck, biology. 

Arthur S. Brill, molecular biology and bio- 
physics. 

R. Brumbaugh, philosophy. 

Earl C. Butterfield, psychology. 

Thomas H. Cain, English. 

Norman S. Care, philosophy. 

B. C. Carlton, biology. 

David Carr, philosophy. 

A. Elizabeth Chase, history of art. 

Lawrence W. Chisolm, history. 

Dorothy Ciarlo, psychology. 

Michael Cole, psychology. 

Robert Conant, music. 

Robert M. Cook, sociology. 

S. Counce, biology. 

Warren Cowgill, linguistics. 

David A. Crocker, philosophy. 

A. Dwight Coller, English. 

David J. Danelski, political science. 

J, W. Dickoff, philosophy. 

Manuel Duran, Spanish. 

Eisuke Eguchi, biology. 

Jacques Ehrmann, French. 

Edmund Fantino, psychology. 

Milton Fisk, philosophy. 

Charles W. Forman, divinity school. 

K, W. Forster, history of art. 

Lawrence R. Freedman, internal medicine, 

Joseph Gall, biology. 

Frederick Gault, psychology. 

Joseph Glick, psychology. 

David Goldberg, psychology. 

I, Ira Goldenberg, psychology. 

Joseph Goldstein, law. 

Leroy Gould, sociology. 

Thomas M. Greene, English and compara- 
tive literature. 

Jacques Guicharnaud, French. 

Richard F. Gustafson, Slavic languages. 

Gordon S. Haight, English. 

Norwood Russell Hanson, philosophy. 

Charley D. Hardwick, philosophy. 

W. D. Hartman, biology. 

Garry E. Haupt, English. 
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James Hazen, English. 
Richard N. Henderson, anthropology. 
B. P. Hendley, philosophy. 
Robert L. Herbert, history of art. 
Gen-Ichiro Hori, astronomy. 
Dorothy M. Horstmann, 
pediatrics. 
Kathleen H. Howe, public health. 
George Huaco, sociology. 
G. E. Hutchinson, biology, 
“Stanley Insler, Sanskrit. 
Robert L. Jackson, Slavic languages. 
Patricia James, philosophy. 
Irving Janis, psychology. 
Jon Johanning, philosophy. 
Michael Kahn, psychology. 
Kay Katz, law. 
Kenneth Keniston, psychiatry. 
John A, Kirchner, surgery. 
Elizabeth D. Kirk, English. 
E. E. Krieckhaus, psychology. 
Peter Limper, philosophy. 
F. G. Lounsbury, anthropology. 
C. Lutz, French. 
Staughton Lynd, history. 
William A, McFeely, American studies. 
Gilbert S. Markle, philosophy. 
Jay Martin, American studies, 
James A. Mau, sociology. 
Donald Mead, economics, 
David G. Miller, epidemiology-medicine. 
Irving Miller, public health, 
Norman Miller, psychology. 
James Millikan, philosophy. 
Alice S, Miskimin, English. 
Harry A. Miskimin, Jr., economics and his- 


epidemiology- 


tory. 

J.C. Mokriski, history. 

E. S. Morgan, history. 
Richard M. Morse, history. 
Pauli Murray, law. 

Albert E. Myers, psychology. 
June Nash, anthropology. 
R. B. Nicklas, biology. 

Alvin Novick, biology. 
Edward M. Opton, epidemiology and public 
health. 

Philip Orville, geology. 

Norman Pollack, history. 

‘Thomas Poulson, biology. 

Antonio Regalado, Spanish. 

Charles A. Reich, law. 

William E. Reifsnyder, forestry. 

Clark W. Reynolds, economics. 

D. Haigh Roop, Burmese. 

Thomas Rothenberg, economics. 

Roger B. Salomon, English. 

Harold W. Scheffler, anthropology. 

Peter Schran, economics. 

T. K. Scott, Jr., philosophy. 

Richard B. Sewall, English, 

James P. Sewell, political science. 

David E. Snyder, geography. 

James D. Stafney, mathematics. 

Paul Tedesco, Sanskrit and comparative 
philology. 

M. Elizabeth Tennant, public health. 

E. F. Thompson, biology. 

J.D. Thompson, philosophy. 

W. Sibley Towner, Divinity school. 

Roy Treadway, sociology. 

J. P. Trinkaus, biology. 

M. Tsukada, biology. 

Eugene Vance, English and French. 

Thomas A. Vogler, English. 

Cynthis M. Wild, psychology. 

Richard J, Wood, philosophy. 

Shane J. Hunt, economics. 

The New Haven Committee To End the 
War in Vietnam consists of more than 150 
people from all walks of life in the New 
Haven community. Of the somewhat over 
100 students involved, 20 are from the law 
school, 35 are undergraduates, and 50 are 
graduate students. A dozen faculty mem- 
bers from a variety of departments are pres- 
ently active. About 40 people in the com- 
munity who have no affiliation with Yale 
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are also taking part in the work of the com- 
mittee. They include housewives, teachers, 
civil rights workers, doctors, and a variety of 
white collar workers. 

Following the administration’s open esca- 
lation of the Vietnamese war in early Feb- 
ruary, the committee organized a protest 
rally at which some 700 people overflowed 
the Yale Law School auditorium. Two 
days later it organized a demonstration in 
which 250 people marched through down- 
town New Haven to protest America's par- 
ticipation in the Vietnamese war. It is one 
of many such protest groups which have 
appeared throughout the country. While 
signatures on the faculty petition are con- 
tinuing to come in, the committee is busy 
preparing a new antiwar petition which will 
give an opportunity to register protest to the 
current policies in Vietnam to all members 
5 the New Haven community who wish to 

0 50. 

New HAVEN COMMITTEE TO END THE 
WAR IN VIETNAM. 


Mr. MORSE. The petition states: 


We, the undersigned, members of the fac- 
ulty of Yale University, in the belief that 
the continuation of the American military 
presence in Vietnam can have only unfor- 
tunate consequences for the people of that 
war-torn country and for the maintenance 
of world peace, wish the President and Con- 
gress of the United States to abandon the 
policy of escalation, to halt the attacks on 
North Vietnam, and to negotiate the imme- 
diate withdrawal of U.S. forces from South 
Vietnam, 


Then follow the names of the faculty 
and the departments in which they 
teach. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at this point an editorial, written by Mr. 
Knight, of the Knight newspapers, pub- 
lished in the Miami Herald of March 7, 
1965. It is entitled “A Brainwash Can’t 
Possibly Tidy Up Vietnam Mess.” 
There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


A BraInwasH CAN'T TIDY Up VIETNAM Mess— 
THE Heat's ON 


Now that President Johnson has. decided 
to get tough in Vietnam, a good many 
“thought leaders” who didn't know which 
way to jump are cheering like mad for more 
blood and guts. 

Conscientious Senators of Mr. Johnson’s 
party who questioned our course in southeast 
Asia are being whipped into line by admin- 
istration enforcers. 

Even newspaper editors and Washington 
columnists have been given the “treatment” 
by the highest officials of Government. 

Other makers of public opinion seek refuge 
in the fact that the die has been cast and 
we should, therefore, agree with Stephen 
Decatur’s toast to our country, “right or 
wrong.” 

And so the brainwashing proceeds, just 
as it has ever since we first became involved 
in Vietnam more than 10 years ago. 

A DREARY RECORD 

President Eisenhower thought we were de- 
fending South Vietnam's liberty. 

In a more pragmatic statement, President 
Kennedy said we must save South Vietnam 
to prevent a complete Communist takeover 
in southeast Asia. 

Vice President Johnson, after visiting 
South Vietnam in 1961, spoke for President 
Kennedy when he opined that “while we shall 
make any sacrifice, risk any danger for the 
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protection of liberty, nowhere in Asia was 
there a request that we send American 
troops.” 

This statement is reminiscent of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s famous speech in which he 
gave assurance that no American boys would 
be sent to die on foreign soil, 

Defense Secretaty McNamara and Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor, then Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, informed President Kennedy 
on October 2, 1963, that the major part of 
the U.S. military task can be completed by 
the end of 1965.” 

Adm. Harry Felt, U.S. Pacific commander, 
told reporters in 1963 that “the war is taking 
a generally favorable course * * * the South 
Vietnamese are good fighters and they're kill- 
ing four Communists for every man they 
lose.” 

The admiral later admitted that he had 
gone out on a limb and appeared “to be 
stuck with it.” 

More from McNamara and General Taylor 
in 1963: “By the end of this year, the U.S. 
program for training Vietnamese should have 
progressed to the point where 1,000 U.S. mili- 
tary personnel assigned to South Vietnam 
can be withdrawn.” 

Last June Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
asserted: “I don’t see the need for more 
troops in Vietnam.” Mr. Lodge is the author- 
ity named recently by President Johnson to 
conduct another survey to find out where 
we stand. 

Several weeks ago, Secretary McNamara 
found the political situation in South Viet- 
nam “grave but by no means hopeless.” The 
next day the Government changed hands for 
the eighth time in 16 months. 

The long and dreary record of pledges, 
promises, assurances, and reassurances by 
our Presidents, ambassadors, and military ex- 
perts contains more words than could be 
published in a week’s editions of the Herald. 

Yet it all boils down to a melange of mis- 
information, misconceptions, paregoric, and 
propaganda, 

BOMB AN IDEOLOGY? 


Not enough people appear willing to exam- 
ine the origins of the civil war in Vietnam, 
so often explored in this column since 1954, 

It requires much less thinking to accept 
the view that our leaders must be right and 
their judgments not open to question. 

The fact is that three Presidents, the State 
Department, and the military men have con- 
sistently misunderstood the nature of the 
struggle in southeast Asia. 

You simply cannot bomb an ideology or 
strong nationalism into submission. True, a 
“victory” of sorts is possible over the Viet- 
cong, Yet the destruction of North Viet- 
nam's military installations and burning 
civilians with napalm flames will in no way 
bring a lasting solution of the problem which 
is basically what it has been for more than 
a decade. 

As the St. Louis Post-Dispatch has said so 
aptly: “The fantasy of a world struggle, in 
which ‘we or they’ must win, does not square 
with the world of reality, a diverse place 
which has never been and is not likely to be 
controlled by any one ideology. The destiny 
of India, of Indonesia, of the Philippines, of 
Japan will not be decided in Vietnam, but in 
the hearts of their peoples; and neither there 
nor in Vietnam will military power be the 
crucial factor in the end. Nations can be 
contained, ideas cannot.” 


WE MUST FACE IT ‘ 

President Johnson's stepped-up military 
action against North Vietnam may bring the 
Communist leaders to the negotiating table. 
Or, it may involve us in a major war. 

This caléulated risk has been taken in the 
belief that the Commies will talk, rather 
than fight. Yet no one can be sure. 

We should not be so softheaded as to think 
that any agreements reached with the Com- 
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munists will long be honored. Nor should 
we be so hardheaded as to believe that Asia 
can be “disciplined” by our military fire- 
power. 

This country made a frightful mistake 
when President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles began their back- 
door intervention in 1954. The South Viet- 
nam crisis has worsened with each passing 
year, 

And, certainly, those of us who opposed 
this mad adventure at the time have no rea- 
son now to be swayed by emotional appeals 
to “rally ‘round the flag” and give blind sup- 
port to uncertain objectives. 

Ultimately, the United States must find a 
way to withdraw from Vietnam with honor. 

This is not the cowardly cry of appease- 
ment, but the courage to face harsh and un- 
pleasant reality. 

Most wars have been avoidable. This is 
one that must not be catastrophically en- 
larged by compounding our past mistakes. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the edi- 
torial refers to a recent editorial in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. From time to 
time, for more than a year, I have placed 
in the Record editorials from Knight 
newspapers and from the St. Louis Dis- 
patch, and more recently also from the 
New York Times. In spite of the great 
drive that is being put on to stir up sup- 
port for American warmaking in Viet- 
nam, which I think is shocking and with- 
out justification in any respect what- 
ever, and in spite of the attempt to prop- 
agandize the American people, there are 
still some newspapers in this country 
which insist upon being free, and an in- 
creasing number of fellow citizens are 
determined to do all they can to stop 
the killing of the hundreds of thousands 
of Americans who will be killed in the 
months ahead, unless our country de- 
sists from this warmaking, and proceeds 
to move back inside the framework of 
international law. 

That editorial by Mr. Knight is un- 
answerable. It offers further proof of 
my comment the other day that the white 
paper is but a swiss cheese, full of holes. 
Over the past year administration 
spokesmen themselves haye cut into the 
white paper with their own irreconcilable 
and inconsistent remarks before the For- 
eign Relations Committee in regard to 
their now new-found rationalizations for 
warmaking in South Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point an editorial from the Anchor- 
age Daily Times of March 2, 1965, en- 
titled “BARTLETT, GRUENING Ask Viet Ne- 
gotiations.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BARTLETT, GRUENING Ask VIET NEGOTIATIONS 

Both of Alaska’s U.S. Senators are now on 
record as favoring negotiations for settle- 
ment of the troubled situation in Vietnam. 
Their views are expressed differently, but the 
general purpose appears to be the same. 

“I welcome negotiations,” says Senator 
E. L. BARTLETT, “not because I believe the 
United States should or could pull out from 
its commitment in South Vietnam, but be- 
cause I believe this commitment lacks. pur- 
pose, sense, and direction unless we are will- 
ing to work on all fronts, diplomatic as well 
as military, in our efforts to stabilize the 
area.“ 

Senator Ernest GRUENING, one of the lead - 
ing national spokesmen for those who favor 
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an end to involvement of American troops in 
the Vietnam fighting, puts it this way: 

“The U.S. intervention in the South Viet- 
namese civil war cannot and will not be won 
on the battlefleld. Since March 10, 1964, I 
have been urging a negotiated settlement for 
the real neutralization of that troubled area 
of the world.” 

The two Alaskan Democrats hold that the 
U.S. position in any negotiations would be 
one of strength, BARTLETT refers to “our un- 
questioned superiority in the air and on the 
sea.” GRUENING calls attention to “the 
strength of our 7th Fleet, which dominates 
that part of the world.” 

GRUENING sees further escalation of the 
fighting as “inviting the beginning of the 
last world war.” BarTLerr’s most recent 
statement makes no mention of a new 
world war, but the State’s senior Senator 
says “Red China's strength on the ground 
and her geographical proximity make her 
inevitably a part of any equation for the 
stabilization of southeast Asia.” 

Of the two viewpoints expressed there 
probably is more support for the arguments 
advanced by BanTLArr than those put for- 
ward by Grueninc. BARTLETT finds failure 
with the “purpose, sense and direction” of 
our national commitment in Vietnam. Any- 
one attempting to assess the situation is 
bound to be overcome by doubts by the ap- 
parent inability to see a successful solution— 
or even a containment—of the turmoil in 
Vietnam. 

There are powerful and apparently well- 
founded views, on the other hand, that the 
fighting in South Vietnam does not repre- 
sent merely a civil war, as the situation is 
viewed by Senator GRUENING, At the same 
time, there seems to be much agreement with 
his fear that the Asian fires could well erupt 
into the holocaust of a world war. 

We can’t pretend to judge whether either 
or both of our Senators is recommending 
the proper course that our country, and the 
world, should be following. Obviously their 
views represent judgments based on assess- 
ments made from information available to 
them as Senators charged with assisting in 
a formation of the Nation’s foreign poli- 
cies. 

Most of us probably share nagging 
thoughts that any negotiations with Com- 
munists at gunpoint reflect a weakness in 
national determination. And that feeling is 
accompanied by the smouldering fear that 
any agreement reached with Communists 
would last only so long as it suited the Com- 
munist purpose, 

But while the assessments are being made, 
and our national course is charted, we're 
glad to see Alaska’s Senators participating 
in the fateful debates. If nothing else, their 
statements help bring home to each of us 
in Alaska the grave national decisions in- 
volved in the course to be followed by the 
United States in the Asian crisis, 


CIVIL RIGHTS CRISIS IN ALABAMA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the views expressed by the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] 
earlier today in regard to the civil rights 
crisis in Alabama. Under the rules of 
the Senate a Senator should not make 
statements that reflect on another State. 
My remarks may be interpreted that way 
if one wishes so to interpret them. But 
Iam also aware of the trust that I owe to 
speak out against the course of action 
that exists in any part of the Nation that, 
in my judgment, is not only jeopardizing 
the liberties, the freedoms, and the rights 
of Negroes but, because Negroes are 
Placed in such jeopardy, automatically 
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jeopardizing the freedom, the liberty, and 
the rights of all of us. 

Last night I sat in my living room and 
viewed on my television screen the pic- 
tures of the brutality of Alabama police, 
acting under the orders of the Governor 
who is quoted to have said, in effect, that 
they should take whatever action was 
necessary to stop that march. 

They did. But, Mr. President, when 
they did, they massacred liberty and 
freedom in Alabama. When they did, 
they disgraced a page of modern Ameri- 
can history. When they did, they dem- 
onstrated to the world that we had better 
look to the protection of freedom here 
before we talk about killing American 
boys in the name of freedom elsewhere 
in the world. 

Colored people have the right under 
the Constitution of the United States to 
march peacefully. We are now entering 
a phase of the civil rights controversy in 
which many white people would like to 
forget that freedom is being massacred 
not only in Alabama, but in other places 
in this Republic, too. 

Within the last 10 days I made a state- 
ment in opposition to a proposed sitdown 
in violation of law in the Federal Build- 
ing in Portland, Oreg., on the part of 
students who sought to protest the war 
in South Vietnam. 

In that statement I pointed out that it 
is one thing to petition and protest law- 
fully. It is another thing to petition 
and protest illegally. I pointed out that 
in that instance in my judgment, those 
students were following a en 
course of action, for they could not jus- 
tify their course of action on the basis 
of so-called peaceful resistance. Even 
though we may not like the provisions of 
an existing law, we do not help the cause 
of government by law, as I pointed out, 
in effect, by violating it, even though we 
think the cause in which we are inter- 
ested is a justifiable and admirable 
cause. I share the view of those stu- 
dents who sought to protest U.S. war- 
making in South Vietnam. But I could 
not condone what was obviously their 
illegal course of action. When the U.S. 
district attorney, Mr. Lezak, appealed 
to them to obey the law and leave the 
Federal Building, he was their best 
friend. But they had the right peace- 
fully to march. They had the right 
peacefully to picket. 

So I make the application in this par- 
ticular incident to a situation that con- 
fronts the Negroes in connection with 
the civil rights crisis. 

I shall be criticized for it, I suppose, 
but in many parts of the country there 
are white citizenry who would like to 
sweep civil rights enforcement under the 
rug. The Negroes will have to give con- 
sideration to peaceful resistance within 
the law, to peaceful petition within the 
law, to peaceful demonstration within 
the law, and therefore, in many parts of 
America the feet of Negroes must march 
and march and march and march until 
the tramp of those feet can be heard 
across this Nation, until the American 
people come to realize that human rights, 
civil rights, and legal rights, including 
eg constitutional rights of Negroes, must 

be respected, éven by Alabama bigots and 
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racists. The tramp, tramp, tramp, of 
Negro feet on the highways and the by- 
ways and the streets of America will con- 
tinue to increase in the months ahead— 
and should. It should, if such a course 
is necessary to educate the American 
people into an understanding that we 
have now entered a year in which no 
longer can the white man of the United 
States justify the denial to the Negro in 
any part of the United States of his equal 
rights under the law with every other 
citizen. 

But to the Negroes, let me plead, as I 
have pleaded in connection with the 
Vietnamese demonstration in Portland: 
You have an obligation to carry on your 
demonstrations within the law. There 
is much you can do within the law that 
will perform what I think is an educa- 
tional function that demonstrations 
must now render. 

Many people would rather not have 
these demonstrations; but do not forget 
that freemen throughout the history of 
mankind have had to be willing to stand 
up and suffer, if necessary—even to be 
knocked down—in order to attain the 
precious rights of freedom for those who 
were to follow. 

As I watched the television screen last 
night and saw Negro women beaten to 
the ground; when I observed the nature 
of the blows that were struck on the 
heads and the bodies of Negroes by 
white, bigoted, racist policemen, I shud- 
dered to think that that could come to 
pass in any State of my country in the 
year 1965. 

I have no doubt that in the next few 
days all sorts of legalisms, technicalities, 
and rationalizations will be advanced 
that would seek in someway, somehow, to 
diminish the real meaning of the blows 
to freedom that were struck by racist 
policemen on the heads and bodies of 
colored Americans who have the right to 
be free. 

Let me say, as I close, that I do not 
think there is any force that will stop 
Negroes from making whatever sacri- 
fices are necessary, including dying, to 
leave a heritage of liberty and first-class 
citizenship to their Negro boys and girls 
who will follow. 

I hope that the lawmakers of Congress 
will recognize that we cannot sit by and 
merely deplore; we have an obligation 
now toact. Congress cannot justify any 
further delay in passing a Federal regis- 
tration law that will go into operation 
whenever a State seeks to deny an ade- 
quate registration system for the Negroes 
of America, so that they will have the 
right to vote. I care not what the sub- 
terfuges may be, I care not what the 
devices, technical or otherwise, may be, 
to prevent Negroes from voting. That 
day must pass from us. We must walk 
out—all 180 million of us—into the full 
sunlight of equal freedom for all, im- 
plemented, so far as voting rights are 
concerned, by whatever Federal legisla- 
tion is necessary. 

If that shocking, cruel example of yes- 
terday in Selma, Ala., does not show 
the American people that we can tarry 
no longer, but that Congress must pass 
the necessary legislation to guarantee 
Federal protection of the Negroes of 
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this country, we are headed straight for 
further bloodshed and further demon- 
strations. The Negroes of America are 
going to march and march and march 
until at long last, we listen to the tramp 
of their feet and recognize that they are 
only marching to the goal of freedom, 
to which they are entitled. No Gov- 
ernor of a State, no police of a State, no 
legal technicality should be set up as a 
barricade to their march toward freedom. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 15 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
March 10, 1965, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 9, 1965: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Thomas C. Mann, of Texas, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of the class of career minister, to 
be Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. 

Jack Hood Vaughn, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

Douglas MacArthur 2d, of the District of 
Columbia, a Foreign Service officer of the 
class of career minister, to be an Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

W. Averell Harriman, of New York, to be 
Ambassador at Large. 

Angier Biddle Duke, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Spain. 

Raymond R. Guest, of Virginia, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Ireland. 

Robert C. Good, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Zambia. 

Geoffrey W. Lewis, of Virginia, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Islamic Re- 
public of Mauritania. 

C. Robert Moore, of Washington, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
Mali. 

The following-named person to the posi- 
tion indicated: 

Dr. Homer Daniels Babbidge, Jr., of Con- 
necticut, to be a member of the U. S. Ad- 
visory Commission on International Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs for a term of 3 
years expiring May 11, 1967, and until his 
successor is appointed and has qualified. 

Dr. Walter Johnson, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs for a term of 3 years expiring May 11, 
1967, and until his successor is appointed 
and has qualified. 

Dr. Roy E. Larson, of Connecticut, to be 
a member of the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs for a term of 3 years expiring May 
11, 1967, and until his successor is appointed 
and has qualified. 

Arnold M. Picker, of New York, to be a 
member of the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs for the remainder of the term expir- 
ing May 11, 1965, and until his successor is 
appointed and has qualified. 
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William H. Brubeck, of California, to be 
a Foreign Service officer of class 1, a consul 


general, and a secretary in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America. 


The following-named persons, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 2 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to the positions in- 
dicated: i 
To be consuls general of the United States 

of America 

John Hay, of Connecticut. 

Joseph J. Montllor, of New Jersey. 

Charles P. Nolan of Massachusetts. 


The following-named Foreign Service of- 
ficers for promotion from class 7 to the class 
indicated: 

To be class 6 

Richard W. Aherne, of Pennsylyania, 

George E. Brown, of Texas. 

Miss Ann P. Campbell, of Connecticut. 

David Meredith Evans, of Pennsylvania. 

John H. Fincher, of Illinois. 

Miss Susan M. Klingaman, of New York. 

Miss Claretta L. Krueger, of Illinois. 

Alfred L. Padula, Jr., of New York. 

Thomas R. Shaver, of Illinois. 

Erwin W. von den Steinen, of California. 

Stephen B. Watkins, of Connecticut. 


The following-named Foreign Service offi- 
cers for promotion from class 8 to the class 
indicated: 

To be class 7 

Miss Janet M. Ansorge, of Wisconsin. 

John P. Banning, Jr., of New York. 

William A. Bell, Jr., of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Lynn Darrell Bender, of California. 

Richard W. Bogosian, of Massachusetts. 

William J. Boudreau, of Massachusetts. 

James R. Bullington, of Tennessee. 

Walter M. Cadette, of New York. 

Miss Ellen Rose Delate, of New Jersey. 

Guy Feliz Erb, of California. 

Harrell Kennan Fuller, of New Mexico. 

Arthur M. Giese, of Mississippi. 

Marvin Groeneweg, of Iowa. 

Miss Jean Marianne Haeske, of Washing- 
ton. 

Richard J. Harrington, of California. 

David Bruce Jackson, of California. 

Vernard A. Lanphier, of Utah. 

Warren A. Lavorel, of California. 

David E. Long, of Florida. 

Peter J. Lydon, of Massachusetts. 

Lewis R. Macfarlane, of Washington. 

James B. MacRea, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

George R. Martens, of New York. 

Michael A. G. Michaud, of California. 

Charles T. Owens, of California. 

Vernon D. Penner, Jr., of New York. 

Miss Charlotte W. Peters, of Indiana. 

Joseph A. Presel, of Rhode Island. 

Jonathan B. Rickert, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Joseph L. Romanelli, of New York. 

Leonard G. Shurtleff, of Massachusetts. 

Thomas W. Simons, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia. 

Rufus Grant Smith, of New Jersey. 

James H. Taylor, of California. 

Michael Acton Taylor, of Indiana. 

Patrick N. Theros, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 

John N. Thomas, of California. 

Miss Susan L. Travis, of Pennsylvania. 

James W. Wheatley, of Tennessee. 

James C. Whitlock, Jr., of North Carolina. 

Leonard F. Willems, of Wyoming. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as indicated: 


Foreign Service officers of class 7, vice consuls 
of career, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America 
Samuel B. Bartlett, of Massachusetts. 

Don E. Bean, of Tennessee. 
Robert J. Blais, of Maryland. 


Marion V. Creekmore, Jr., of Tennessee. 
William H. Hussman, of New York. 
Edwin Ho, of Hawaii. 

Leon M. Johnson, Jr., of Colorado. 
D. Lowell Jones, of Mississippi. 
Norman C. LaBrie, of Massachusetts. 
James W. Lamont, of Maryland. 
Mark Lore, of New Jersey. 

Donald K. Parsons, of California. 
Hal W. Pattison, of New Jersey. 
Harry W. Quillian, of Virginia. 


The following-named for appointment as 
indicated: 

To be Foreign Service officers of class 8, vice 
consuls of career and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America 
G. Gardiner Brown, of Ohio. 

Miss Cornelia Anne Bryant, of South 

Carolina. 

Gordon J. DuGan, of the District of 

Columbia. 

Walter J. Kearns, of Montana. 

Thomas E. Macklin, Jr., of California. 

Miss Elizabeth F. O’Brien, of the District of 
Columbia. 

James E. Thyden, of California. 

Miss Judy Anne Uhle, of Illinois. 

Anthony H. Wallace, of New York. 

Miss Carol A. Westenhoefer, of Michigan. 

Paul R. Wisgerhof, of Colorado. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to the position indicated: 


To be consuls of the United States of 
America 

Stephen F. Creane, of Virginia. 

Robert F. Grealy, of Massachusetts. 

James D. Keegan, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Harry Keith, of Maryland. 

John J. Reagan, of Florida. 

Jaroslav J. Verner, of Minnesota. 


Miss Carol Ann Lucas, of Pennsylvania, a 


Foreign Service Reserve officer, to the posi- 
tion indicated: Vice consul of the United 
States of America. 


The following-named Foreign Service Re- 
serve officers to the position indicated: 
To be secretaries in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America 
Grover C. Chappell, of Illinois. 
John R, Friar, of Maryland. 
Henry D. Hecksher, of Virginia. 
Edward S. Juchniewicz, of New Jersey. 
Myron M. Kline, of Minnesota. 
John C. Murray, of New Hampshire. 
Michael C. Sednaoui, of Colorado. 


The following-named Foreign Service Staff 
Officers to the position indicated: 
To be consuls of the United States 
of America 
Miss Helen F. Foose, of California. 
Miss Margaret M, Herrick, of Minnesota. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 
Roger L. Stevens, of New York, to be chair- 
man of the National Council on the Arts. 
NATIONAL COMMISSION OF TECHNOLOGY, 
AUTOMATION, AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 
Garth L. Mangum, of Utah, to be Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Commission on 
Technology, Automation, and Economic 


Progress. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the regular corps of the Public Health 
Service, subject to qualifications therefor as 
provided by law and regulations: 

I. For appointment: 

To be senior surgeons 
Dorothea B. Chapman 
David B. Dolese 
To be surgeons 

Robert E. G. Norton 
Robert Van Hoek 


James C. King 
Edward A, Lichter 
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To be senior assistant surgeons 


Robert S. Adelstein 
David E. Anderson 
William R. Ayers 
Howard R. Bagwell, Jr. 
Murlyn D. Bellamy 
Richard J. Betz 
Arthur D. Bloom 
George F. Borge 
Prank R. Brand 
Bobby C. Brown 
William T. Butler 
William Chin 
James P. Comer 
Michael L. Connell 
Stephen G. Cronin 
Paul T. Davidson 
George B. De Blanc 
Lionel H. De Montigny 
Gregory G. Dimijian 
John M. Dyer, Jr. 
Blaise E. Favara 
Michael M. Frank 
Joseph F. Fraumeni, 
Jr. 
Donald T. Frederick- 
son 
Gary D. Friedman 
Sandor A. Friedman 
Harry L. Galloway 
Elbert W. Goff 
Harold L. Goldberg 
oe M. Hansen 
T. 
Henry E. Harris 
James F. Jekel 
Marvin A. Kirschner 
Lawrence M. Klainer 
Albert C. Kolbye, Jr. 
Maurice G. Marcus 


Bernard R. Marsh 
Robert G. Martin 
James D. Masterson 
John D. Millar 
Richard H. Morrow, Jr 
Donald L. Morton 
Robert A. Nemiroff 
Bernard A. Nigro 
Daniel J. O'Connell 
Charles T. O'Connor, 
Jr. 
Lowell W. Perry 
George E. Pickett 
Donald T. Quick 
Ronald R. Roberto 
Harold S. Rosenberg 
Wendell F. Rosse 
Robert V. Russell 
Joseph S. Safko 
'Larry D. Samuels 
Arnold L. Schroeter 
Gabriel H. Schwartz 
Lawrence R. Schweit- 
zer 
Michael Serber 
George W. Seuffert- 
Bertrand N. Shaffer 
Charles J. Smith 
Michael B. Sporn 
Arthur J. L. Strauss 
Carl F. Szuter 
Theodore W. Thoburn 
Louis W. Tinnin 
Richard B. Uhrich 
Henry N. Wellman 
Raymond P. Wood II 
Dorwen G. Wright 
Richard Jay Wurtman 
Richard D. Zonis 


To be dental surgeons 


C. Larry Crabtree 
Stanley B. Heifetz 
Francis J. Kendrick 


To be senior assistant dental surgeons 


David W. Bishop 
Robert C. Faine 
James H Greene, Jr. 
Edward Herzig 
Sheldon G. Ivers 
Wayne A. Jenkins 
Larry K. Korn 

Paul J. Loos 


Horace E. Lyon 
Richard P. Ribisl, Jr. 
Jacob F. Schmitt 
Robert J. Tadlock 
Powell B. Trotter III 
Henry J. Van Hassel 
Jack A. Wallace 
Richard G. Weaver 


To be sanitary engineers 


Paul H. Bedrosian 
Richard W. Eldredge 


Edgar A. Jeffrey 
Roger D. Lee 


To be sênior assistant sanitary engineers 


Vernon E. Andrews 


Pearce M. Klazer 


Richard A. Codding-Herbert F. Klein 


ton 
Gary N. Dietrich 
Dewayne E. Durst 
Floyd L. Galpin 


Jeremiah R. Lynch 
Ronald A. Popkin 
Eric A. Seiffer 


To be assistant sanitary engineers 


Donald A. Anderson 
Paul D. Eckrich 
Clyde J. Dial 

James T. Ellison, Jr. 
Alan C. Foose 

Hugh Neff Jenkins 
Barry L. Johnson 
Myron O. Knudson 
Edwin C. Lippy 
Russell S. LoGalbo 
David A. Luoma 


Donald J. Martin 
James C. Meredith 
Barry H. Reid 
Milbourn L. Smith 
Morris G. Tucker 
James R. Vincent 
George W. Williams 
Donald T. Wruble 
George K. Young, Jr. 
Ralph K. Yukumoto 


To be junior assistant sanitary engineers 


William R. McCoy 
Dale A. Stevenson 


To be senior assistant pharmacists 


Loren D. Howe 
Philip R. Hugill 


William M. Mashburn 


To be assistant pharmacists 
Elmer W. Akin Robert Brotman 
Jean P. Davignon Emil L. Cekada 
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Sydney P.Galloway Richard M. King 
James C. Hughes Michael J. Kopcho 
To be scientists 
Nelms B. Boone John E. Nickols, Jr. 
Vernon J. Fuller Charles H. Powell 
To be sanitarians 
David H. Flora Steadman M. Overman 
Samuel W. Hoover Thomas J. Sharpe 
To be senior assistant sanitarians 
Victor L. Casper Alfred B. Kline, Jr. 
Norman G. Edmisten Richard J. Van Tuinen 
To be assistant sanitarians 
Frederick Gene Headley 
William E. Knestis 
To be veterinary officer 
Thomas P. Cameron 
To be senior assistant veterinary officer 
Amos E, Palmer 
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To be nurse officers 
Catherine E. Berkheimer 
Mary L. Mills 
To be therapist 
James C. Hufsey 
To be senior assistant therapist 
Riley B. Bingham 
To be assistant therapist 
William W, Murray 
To be health services officers 
Henry P. James 
Rias H. Majors 
To be senior assistant health services officers 


Robert L. Booth James M. Hardin 
Charles L. Cox James D, Moore 
Kenneth H. Falter Anthony Robert Pol- 
Clifton R. Gravelle cari 
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Vincent J. Sodd Charles T. Wilson 
William H. Spillane Wilbur E. Wright 
To be assistant health services officers 
Gregory J. Barone Kenneth D. Howard 
Charles F.L. Brown, Thomas J. Keast 
Ir. Ralph E. Shuping 
Wayne G. Brown 
II. For permanent promotions: 
To be assistant sanitary engineers 
Robert J. Feibusch 
Ronald E. Gastineau 
To be senior assistant pharmacists 
Francis P. Barletta 
Norman L. Dunfee 
To be assistant pharmacist 
Harry A. Bivens 
To be senior assistant sanitarian 
John J. Bolen 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The 511th Anniversary of the Birth of 
Amerigo Vespucci 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 9, 1965, is the 511th anniversary 
of the birth of Amerigo Vespucci, a man 
who stands alone in having the honor of 
a hemisphere reserved in his name, and 
a man whose concepts of geography edu- 
cated an ignorant Europe to the chang- 
ing science of geography. As a seaman 
and navigator, Vespucci stands in com- 
parison with such great men as Colum- 
bus. 

Amerigo was born to the distinguished 
family of Vespucci, a family regarded as 
among the most cultured and widely re- 
spected aristocratic families of Florence. 
Amerigo’s education was entrusted to 
his uncle, Giorgio Antonio, a renowned 
educator and intellectual whose wisdom 
was admired beyond the confines of 
Florence. Giorgio Antonio planted in 
Amerigo’s mind a lust for travel, and 
from this incentive, Amerigo became 
aware of those seas and lands on which 
merchants had long voyaged, learned 
about unknown lands and acquired a 
humanist vision of the universe. 

Out of Florence during this period of 
the Renaissance, came a new spirit of 
inquiry which demanded a definite 
knowledge concerning the habitable 
lands of the earth. From this atmos- 
phere, Amerigo emerged as a man whose 
entire career was conditioned by two 
fundamental qualities—a passion for 
scientific inquiry and a deep admiration 
for honesty and truth. 

Gaining the confidence of Lorenzo de 
Medici, Vespucci was sent to Seville 
where Medici had a business engaged 
chiefly in fitting out ships. In Seville, 
Amerigo learned of an expedition sailing 
westward to find India headed by a fellow 
Italian, Christoforo Colombo. Later 
talks with Columbus had inspired 
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Amerigo with a twofold capacity for ex- 
ploration—to prove his theories of ce- 
lestial navigation and also to prove his 
theories of geographic location. 

Amerigo Vespucci-made four voyages; 
the first in 1497 and the last in 1503. 
The first two voyages were for Spain 
and the remaining two for Portugal. 
After returning from his voyages to the 
Western Hemisphere, Vespucci presented 
two important geographical innovations: 
the fact that there was a new continent 
and the concept of another ocean be- 
tween that new continent and Asia. He 
was the first man to realize that sailing 
westward from Europe one must cross 
two oceans to reach Asia. The remain- 
der of Amerigo’s life was spent as as- 
tronomer for the King of Spain until he 
died in 1512. 

Amerigo Vespucci is a representative 
of the contributions made by Renais- 
sance Italy to Western civilization 
through their leadership in fields of art, 
geography, science, and commerce. 


A Bill To Grant an Additional Tax Ex- 


emption for a Taxpayer Supporting a 
Dependent Who Has Attained Age 65 
or Is Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
reintroduced my bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to grant an addi- 
tional tax exemption for a taxpayer sup- 
porting a dependent who has attained 
age 65 or is blind. 

Despite the recent tax cut, the bur- 
dens of taxation still lie heavily on those 
supporting elderly persons or blind per- 
sons. The expenses these supporting 
taxpayers must incur are severe, and 
they receive no tax break—apart from 
the medical expense deduction. I think 


it is time that we recognized the weight 
os this burden, and the need to lessen 

A taxpayer supporting elderly or blind 
persons cannot now get the double de- 
duction that the elderly or blind person 
can get for his or her income tax. As it 
is often the supporting taxpayer who is 
the only one paying the tax, things ought 
to be equalized by giving him the addi- 
tional tax exemption. This would ease 
the heavy burden of caring for elderly 
and blind persons. 


PGA Tournament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, Westmore- 
land County, Pa., is looking forward to 
the coming August 12-15, when Laurel 
Valley Golf Club will be host to the 
Professional Golfers’ Association tourna- 
ment. I hope that many of my col- 
leagues will be able to visit us at that 
time and that you will have an oppor- 
tunity to have a good look at our county 
and its diversified topography and scenic 
beauty. 

In recent years Westmoreland County 
has become the winter sports center of 
Pennsylvania, and we have always had a 
reputation as an outstanding summer 
vacation area. There are ample recrea- 
tion spots, good fishing, and modern 
hotels and motels high in the mountains 
and along our beautiful valleys. 

For the businessman who attends the 
PGA, here is a fine opportunity to con- 
sider sites in Westmoreland County for 
industrial development. Large parts of 
the county are underlain with rich 
bituminous coal reserves, there are 
ample water resources, and we are within 
proximity of some of the region’s largest 
consuming centers. A vigorous labor 
force, including workers with a wide 
variety of skills, completes the pattern 
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which makes Westmoreland County so 
very attractive to processing and manu- 
facturing industries. 

Mr. Speaker, it is our understanding 
that Congress will try for an early August 
adjournment. If any added incentive be 
needed, then I commend your attention 
to the PGA at Laurel Valley. Members 
of the Congress from the Middle West 
and Far West should plan on making the 
Ligonier area their first stop. It is less 
than a 5-hour drive via the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike or Lincoln Highway. 


Wyoming Will Miss Great Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
citizens of the State of Wyoming, as well 
as those nationally, have lost a most ded- 
icated, knowledgeable, and outstanding 
leader in the field of highway con- 
struction and management through the 
retirement of Mr. J. R. Bromley, super- 
intendent and chief engineer of the Wyo- 
ming State Highway Department, 

Mr. Bromley began his long tenure in 
the summer of 1917, in fact, just 3 
months after the Wyoming Highway De- 
partment was created by the State leg- 
islature. 

Checking old records, it is interesting 
to note that between April of 1917 and 
November of 1918 the department ex- 
pended $49,598.33 and this included such 
things as salaries, autos and expenses, 
surveying equipment, camping equip- 
ment and the necessary expenditures for 
office furniture required for a new de- 
partment. 

It was also found in 1917 that none 
of the counties had ever made surveys or 
plans for highway construction and, in 
fact, some did not even possess right-of- 
way records. 

During the construction season of 1917 
surveys were done on 330 miles of Federal 
aid projects and 72 miles of State aid 
projects. 

Mr. Bromley worked in the summer of 
1917 and joined the department full time 
in 1918 as a rodman at Lusk after hav- 
ing completed 3 years study in civil en- 
gineering at the University of Utah. 

From this beginning Mr. Bromley rose 
through the ranks, having served in num- 
erous assignments and at virtually every 
location throughout the State of Wyo- 
ming. In his 45 years of service to the 
people of Wyoming, the last 21 have been 
served as superintendent and chief en- 
gineer 


Also during this time, the department 
has risen to a State highway system com- 
prising nearly 5,500 miles and an em- 
ployee force of 1,500 and an annual ex- 
penditure of nearly $50 million per year. 

Since the placement of the first oil 
surfacing in 1925, the department has 
presently $361 million invested in high- 
ways and structures and an additional 
$132 million of highway construction and 
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progress. In highway administration 
and management circles, J. R. Bromley 
and the Wyoming Highway Department 
have jointly acquired a record of accom- 
plishment which is envied throughout 
the land. 

Mr. Bromley has served as vice presi- 
dent for the Rocky Mountain region for 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials and also as vice president and 
president of the Western Association of 
State Highway Officials. He is a reg- 
istered land surveyor and professional 
engineer in the State of Wyoming. 

I join other officials of the State and 
his many friends who are legion through- 
out Wyoming in wishing Mr. Bromley 
every happiness upon his retirement 
from a career of dedicated public service 
to the interest of every citizen of Amer- 
ica who will have occasion to use Wyo- 
ming’s great highways and roads in the 
generations to come. 


A Job Well Done 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Government is often drab and 
dry in its official publications, but some- 
times it is not. Today I want to call the 
attention of my colleagues to an out- 
standing, colorful, and lively publication 
being distributed by the General Services 
Administration to offer for sale a petro- 
chemical plant in Muskogee, Okla. 

The brochure GSA has prepared to 
offer this plant is imaginative in its de- 
sign and use of color and pictures. It is 
full of accurate information well pre- 
sented. It is an attractive publication 
which is sure to arouse interest in the 
plant wherever it is distributed. This 
is not a drab announcement of an offi- 
cial Government action, but an honest 
attempt to sell a quality facility at a 
good price. Any first-rate industrial real 
estate firm could be proud of this bro- 
chure, any top-flight chamber of com- 
merce would admire its presentation of 
the State of Oklahoma and the city of 
Muskogee. 

The plant being sold was operated by 
the Callery Chemical Co. for the U.S. 
Navy, and later the Air Force, to pro- 
duce high-energy boronhydride liquid 
fuels. It was in production for about 2 
years, and since then has been main- 
tained in like-new condition by a staff 
of maintenance workers. It consists of 
modern, efficient equipment for the pro- 
duction of gaseous ethylene, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbon dioxide, set on a 
250-acre site on the Arkansas River, 
where commercial navigation will be 
available by 1970. Another 420 acres of 
adjoining, unimproved land will be sold 
separately. 

The plant, like the GSA brochure offer- 
ing it for sale, is not drab. It consists 
of attractive, landscaped buildings on an 
Arkansas River bottomland site, fenced, 
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and brightly lighted with perimeter and 
street lights. 

It is served by a rail spur connecting 
with the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad with six loading and unloading 
points within the plant. Electric power 
12,500 kilovolt-amperes—is provided di- 
rectly to the plant by the Oklahoma Gas 
and Electric Co., and up to 2,600 gallons 
per minute of water are supplied by the 
city of Muskogee through a 12-inch pipe- 
line. A nearly unlimited supply of nat- 
ural gas comes to the plant through a 
special Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. meter- 
ing station on the site. 

The plant is located in an area which 
is rapidly developing into a major in- 
dustrial center, and that development 
will be accelerated when the Arkansas 
River becomes navigable. The climate 
is mild, that city progressive, the labor 
supply abundant and willing, and the 
Oklahoma tax structure is tailored to 
the needs of new industry. 

All this information and much more 
is presented in the GSA brochure an- 
nouncing the offering of the plant for 
sale. The brochure is attractive and well 
done, and it is an honest effort to sell a 
good property at a good price; an effort 
to retrieve for the Federal Government 
as much as possible of its investment in 
the plant. 


American Tourism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. OLIVA HUOT 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. HUOT. Mr. Speaker, the term 
“American Tourism” can no longer be 
classified as a minor segment of our Na- 
tion’s economy. Recent problems and 
Statistics have now placed American 
tourism in the realm of big business with 
all the incentive and motivation that 
apply to the multibillion-dollar industry 
of today. 

One of the major problems facing our 
Nation in this era of rapid transporta- 
tion is that the United States, through 
its tourists, spend more money in foreign 
countries than foreign visitors spend in 
the United States. Recent figures indi- 
cate that over 2 million Americans trav- 
eled abroad last year and spent $3 bil- 
lion in foreign markets. In contrast, for- 
eign visitors to the U.S. number approxi- 
mately 900,000 and they spent about $114 
billion. Obviously, these figures place 
Americans in an unfavorable position of 
losing approximately 81% billion each 
year. 

The Government and people of the 
United States are well aware of this 
pressing problem. Americans have been 
motivated to become more familiar with 
their own country and to visit the his- 
toric and scenic areas of our land. 

According to the Automobile Associa- 
tion of America, approximately 8 million 
Americans visited the State of New 
Hampshire in 1964. Each year, the num- 
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ber of visitors to New Hampshire has in- 
creased by one-half million. Thus, New 
Hampshire is doing its part in attract- 
ing visitors to the Granite State who 
otherwise might travel abroad. 

I believe we must now work even 
harder to balance the monetary imbal- 
ance that still exists. 

New Hampshire is a prime example of 
an excellent reason why tourists find 
comfort and enjoyment in American 
travel. 

From the White Mountains to the sea- 
coast and from the Monadnock to Coos, 
millions of American citizens have en- 
joyed their vacations in New Hampshire. 
For those who seek beauty, the White 
Mountain region, with the formidable 
Mount Washington and the majestic 
Mount Chocorua, is a foremost vacation- 
land, famous for its scenic beauty and its 
many natural and manmade attractions. 
For those who seek relaxation and enjoy- 
ment, Lake Winnipesaukee and Hampton 
Beach offer the ultimate of fresh water 
sailing and swimming or salt water surf- 
ing and comfort. For those who seek 
sporting, good roads and an abundant 
choice of wildlife combine to offer the 
best in hunting and the finest in salt 
and fresh water fishing. New Hamp- 
shire has pioneered many modern ski 
devices and today offers more than 60 
major ski lifts, many of them brandnew 
and many operating for summer sight- 
seers. In the sport of horseracing, 
Rochingham Park features harness 
racing and is the home of the richest 
race in the world—the New Hampshire 
Sweepstakes. 

The history and tradition of the unique 
New Hampshire countryside are being 
preserved for the future. The famous 
Strawberry Banke Colonial restoration 
project in Portsmouth will be completed 
within the next few years, and will serve 
students and educators with the history 
of the old Portsmouth of Revolutionary 
times. 

Mr. Speaker, this has been a presenta- 
tion in capsule form, of what New Hamp- 
shire has offered in the attempt to alle- 
viate America’s problem of gold outfiow. 
However, we will not cease at this point. 
New Hampshire will continue to enlarge 
its recreational and development pro- 
grams to offer the American people more 
diversified relaxation and enjoyment. 


Save Your Vision Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the President has proclaimed 
the week of March 7, 1965, as “Save Your 
Vision Week,” to call to the attention of 
all Americans the importance of our eye- 
sight. The observance is sponsored an- 
nually by the American Optometric As- 
sociation since 1927, and has been 
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declared as a national observance by 

joint resolution of Congress. 

Because of the great importance of the 
preservation of vision to all of us, I place 
the President’s proclamation in the 
RECORD: 

“Save Your VISION WEEK, 1965”—By THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
IcA—A PROCLAMATION 
“Whereas preservation of vision is of the 

utmost importance to each individual and to 

the Nation as a whole; and 

“Whereas cataracts, glaucoma, and other 
chronic diseases continue to be the major 
causes of visual impairments and blindness; 
and 

“Whereas both children and adults are fre- 
quently threatened with blindness because 
visual abnormalities which were present at 
birth go undetected until irreversible vision 
loss has occurred; and 

“Whereas blindness or serious visual loss is 
often preventable through early eye examina- 
tions of preschool age and school age chil- 
dren and through the early detection of 
visual deficiencies among the chronically ill 
and aging; and 

“Whereas effective vision preservation will 
be achieved only if all our people are aware 
of the need for proper vision care, and take 
advantage of all means available to them to 
conserve their sight; and 

“Whereas the Congress, by a joint resolu- 
tion apporved December 30, 1963 (77 Stat. 
629), has requested the President to issue 
annually a proclamation designating the first 
week in March of each year as Save Your 
Vision Week: 

“Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning March 7, 
1965, as Save Your Vision Week; and I invite 
the Governors of the States, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and officials of other 
areas subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States to issue similar proclamations. 

“I also call upon the communications 
media, the medical and health care profes- 
sions, and all other agencies concerned with 
programs for the improvement and preserva- 
tion of vision to unit in public activities to 
impress upon the people of the United States 
the importance of vision to their own welfare 
and that of our country, and to urge their 
participation in programs to improve and 
protect the vision of our people. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed.” 

Done at the city of Washington this 24th 
day of February in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and sixty-five, and of the 
independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and eighty-ninth. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

By the President: 

DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


Comprehensive Medical Program Is 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 
Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, substan- 
tial changes to broaden coverage and 
simplify administration of the Kerr- 


Mills medical care program are proposed 
in a bill H.R. 3803 I have introduced. Al- 
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though fundamentally an improvement 
of Kerr-Mills, it is referred to as elder- 
care. 

The bill would authorize Federal 
grants to the States on a matching basis 
to help persons 65 years of age and older 
pay the cost of minimum-standard 
health insurance if they cannot afford it 
otherwise. It would utilize private in- 
surance companies. 

Full medical expenses, hospital, nurs- 
ing, and doctor, would be covered. 
States would have discretion in choosing 
the type insurance desired, but the bill 
would require that each policy be non- 
cancellable. 

To hold down cost and discourage 
abuse, I recommend that the States spec- 
ify policies which cover expenses exceed- 
ing $350 and with a top limit of $10,000. 

Persons financially unable to meet the 
first $350 of cost, or expenses exceeding 
$10,000, would be eligible to have these 
costs met by the States under present 
Kerr-Mills authority. 

My bill eliminates family responsibility 
and the complicated formula now used 
in Illinois to determine eligibility under 
Kerr-Mills, and would substitute a sim- 
ple certificate of income. 

Cost of insurance would be borne en- 
tirely by the Government for those elder- 
ly individuals whose income falls below 
limits set by each State. For individuals 
with incomes between the minimum and 
a maximum, the Government would pay 
a part of the cost on a sliding scale ac- 
cording to income. 

Individuals with income above the 
maximum would pay the entire cost, but 
they would have the benefit of an in- 
come tax deduction for such payments, 
as well as statewide bargaining for the 
noncancellable health care policies. 

Under my bill, each State would have 
wide latitude, but I recommend that the 
States contract with private companies 
for insurance with a $350 deductible fea- 
ture. This figure is about the average 
annual cost of medical care for those 
over 65. 

My bill would provide that the insur- 
ance must be noncancellable, Several 
private companies already offer policies 
with a similar deductible feature at an 
annual cost of about $140 anc the broad 
character of this program would proba- 
bly result in premiums of still lower cost. 

My proposal would provide complete 
medical care coverage for those over 65, 
in contrast with the limited scope of 
the administration’s medical care pro- 
posal. It would accomplish the com- 
plete coverage at about half the cost of 
the administration plan. 

If utilized by all citizens over 65, I 
estimate the total combined cost to 
State and Federal Governments would 
be $2.1 billion a year. Administration 
officials have estimated that their pro- 
posal, which is limited to hospital and 
some nursing services, would cost $3.7 
billion by 1975. 

My proposal could be fully imple- 
mented and placed in operation this 
year, while the administration proposal 
would not start until June 1966 and 
would not be fully operative until 1967. 

The administration proposal would be 
financed under social security payroll 
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taxes, which hit low-income people hard. 
My proposal would be financed by gen- 
eral revenues, whose main source is pro- 
gressive income taxes. 

The administration proposal would 
cause such heavy new burdens as to 
threaten the solvency of the social se- 
curity fund. My bill would avoid this 
hazard. 

In order to eliminate completely the 
possibility that elderly people might be- 
come impoverished as the result of a long 
and expensive illness, I recommend that 
the State governments give considera- 
tion to a requirement that each citizen 
over 65 be covered by a private policy of 
minimum standard. This could be ac- 
complished through certification of 
coverage on State tax returns, If an 
individual over 65 did not certify cover- 
age, the State could buy a policy for him 
and tax him for the premium cost. or 
whatever part of it, if any, his income 
level would indicate. 

This would meet problems caused by 
people who, through oversight or neglect, 
did not take out coverage themselves. 

My proposal would eliminate the 
family-responsioility requirement which 
has, I believe, provec to be a handicap 
under the present Kerr-Mills program. 

My proposal reflects a long period of 
study, analysis of health care problems 
of my own constituents, and consulta- 
tion with officials of the public welfare 
services in Illinois and members of the 
medical profession. 

For more than a year, I have conducted 
my own medical care referral service for 
the benefit of my constituents. During 
that time I have invited constituents to 
contact me if they know of anyone who 
is not getting proper medical care. 

This invitation has been publicized 
widely and has been repeated several 
times. From February 26, 1964, to Jan- 
uary 5, 1965, I received 341 letters. Only 
10 of these mentioned cases where a lack 
of medical care might exist. Through 
the cooperation of local doctors, these 
cases were checked out immediately. 
Only two were found to have substance, 
and care in those cases was provided. 

One hundred and three of the letters 
‘asked for general information about ex- 
isting health care services without stat- 
ing specific problems. ‘Twenty-four took 
the opportunity to criticize a variety of 
things, such as social security, public aid, 
hospital costs, and doctor fees. 
| The rest of the letters were from peo- 
| ple who seemed to be receiving adequate 
| medical care but were struggling to pay 

hospital and doctor bills or were trying 
to pay their parents’ bills while support- 
ing their own family. 

As the result of my referral service, a 
number of people became eligible for 
Kerr-Mills who were previously unaware 
of its existence. 

Information gained from the service 
convinced me that the present Kerr- 
Mills program is not adequate. 

First of all, the eligibility rules are too 
complicated and undoubtedly frighten 
many applicants. 

Second, the requirement of family re- 
sponsibility, while a fine moral objective, 
causes the program to break down in 
many cases. 
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Third, the fact that the program is 
handled through the Public Aid Com- 
mission, commonly known as the relief 
office, keeps some citizens from applying. 
Kerr-Mills was intended to keep people 
from going on relief because of medical 
costs, but it is handled by the same staff 
that handles relief cases. 

Text of H.R. 3803 follows: 


HR. 3803 


A bill to amend titles I and XVI of the So- 
cial Security Act to liberalize the Federal- 
State programs of health care for the aged 
by authorizing any State to provide med- 
ical assistance for the aged to individuals 
eligible therefor (and assist in providing 
health care for other aged individuals) un- 
der voluntary private health insurance 
plans, and to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide tax incentives to 
encourage prepayment health insurance 
for the aged 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Eldercare Act of 

1965”, 

SECTION 1. (a) Title I of the Social Security 

Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 

the following new section: 


“HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED UNDER VOLUNTARY 
PRIVATE HEALTH INSURANCE PLANS 

“Sec. 7. (a)(1) A State plan approved 
under this title which includes medical .as- 
sistance for the aged may, in the discretion of 
the State, provide such assistance in the form 
of premium payments made in accordance 
with subsection (c) for health insurance 
coverage under guaranteed renewable volun- 
tary private health insurance plans in addi- 
tion to providing such assistance in the man- 
ner otherwise specified in this title. For this 
purpose the State agency shall enter into 
such contracts and other arrangements with 
private insurance carriers as it deems appro- 
priate, 

“(2) The contracts entered into pursuant 
to paragraph (1) shall make available such 
benefits (which, together with medical as- 
sistance for the aged made available under 
the other provisions of this title, shall meet 
the requirements of section 2(a)(11)(A)), 
established such periods or times (not less 
often than once each year) for enrollment, 
and contain or be subject to such other pro- 
visions as in the judgment of the State 
agency are necessary to carry out the purpose 
of this section. 

“(b) If a State plan provides medical as- 
sistance for the aged in the form of coverage 
under a health insurance plan under this sec- 
tion, it must make the same coverage avail- 
able to all individuals who reside in the State 
and satisfy the age requirement referred to 
in section 2(b)(1). In the case of individ- 
uals who are recipients of old-age assistance 
under the State plan, such coverage may be 
in lieu of or in-addition to any such assist- 
ance provided for such recipients in the form 
of medical or remedial care under the other 
provisions of this title, in the discretion of 
the State; and the premium payments made 
by the State agency in accordance with sub- 
section (c) for such coverage shall constitute 
old-age assistance (in the form of medical 
or any other type of remedial care) for all the 
purposes of this title. 

“(c) (1) The premiums applicable with re- 
spect to the coverage of any Individual under 
an insurance plan described in subsection (a) 
shall, except as otherwise provided in para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, be paid by the 
State agency. 

“(2) The State agency may establish a 
maximum income level, at least equal to the 
highest level at which an individual may 
qualify for medical assistance for the aged 
under the State plan, for the application of 
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paragraph (1). The premiums applicable 
with respect to the coverage of any individual 
whose income is above the level so established 
shall be paid in part by such individual and 
in part by the State agency, in such propor- 
tions (based on such individual’s income) as 
the State agency may determine, up to such 
higher level as the State agency may consider 
appropriate; and the premiums applicable 
with respect to the coverage of any individual 
whose income is above such higher level shall 
be paid in full by such individual. 

“(3) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘income’ means gross income as defined in 
section 61 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, and in addition includes any interest, 
rents, annuities, and other retirement pay- 
ments from any source which are not in- 
cludible in gross income as so defined. Each 
individual covered under an insurance plan 
described in subsection (a) shall certify his 
income to the State agency under oath in 
such manner and at such times (not less 
often than once each year) as the State 
agency may require; and any such certifica- 
tion shall be accepted by the State agency 
(subject to section 1107(a), relating to pen- 
alty for fraud) as conclusive with respect to 
such individual’s income. 

„d) All individuals covered under an in- 
surance plan described in subsection (a) 
shall be regarded as applicants for or recipi- 
ents of assistance under the State plan for 
purposes of paragraphs (4) and (5) of sec- 
tion 3(a) (relating to administrative ex- 
penses), regardless of the manner in which 
the premiums applicable with respect to such 
coverage are payable under subsection (e).“ 

(b) Clause (b) of section 1 of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “whose income and re- 
sources are” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“whose income is"; and 

(2) by inserting after “necessary medical 
services” the following: “, and encouraging 
each State to provide this medical assistance 
for all aged individuals through utilization 
of insurance provided by private insurance 
carriers”. 

(c) Section 2(a)(11)(B) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end thereof the following: “, except to 
the extent provided in section 7 with respect 
to assistance furnished in the form of health 
insurance coverage“. 

(d) Section 2(a)(11)(D) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “income” after “rea- 
sonable”, and by inserting before the semi- 
colon at the end thereof the following: “, 
and provide that a statement of income fur- 
nished by or on behalf of the applicant or 
recipient, under oath and in the manner 
and form required by the State agency, 
shall be accepted by the State agency (sub- 
ject to section 1107(a), relating to penalty 
for fraud) as conclusive with respect to his 
income”. 

(e) (1) Section 2(a) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof (after 
and below paragraph (11) ) the following new 
sentence: 


“Notwithstanding paragraph (3), if the State 
plan includes both old-age assistance and 
medical assistance for the aged, there may 
be established or designated one State agency 
to administer or supervise the administra- 
tion of the portion of the plan which relates 
to old-age assistance and a separate State 
agency to administer or supervise the ad- 
ministration of the portion of the plan which 
relates to medical assistance for the aged; and 
in such case the part of the pian which each 
such agency administers, or the administra- 
tion of which each such agency supervises, 
shall be regarded as a separate plan for pur- 
poses of this title.” 

(2) Section 2(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Nothing” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Subject to the last sentence of 
subsection (a), nothing”. 
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(f) Section 6(a) of such Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting after “sixty-five years of 
age or older” the following: “(including as- 
sistance provided to such individuals under 
section 7(b))”; and 

(2) by striking out “include” and all that 
follows and inserting in lieu thereof “in- 
clude any such payments to or care in be- 
half of any individual who is an inmate of 
a public institution (except as a patient in 
a medical institution) .” 

(g) Section 6(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “except that’’ and all that 
follows and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “and such term also includes as- 
sistance provided under section 7(a); but 
such term does not include any such pay- 
ments with respect to care or services for any 
individual who is an inmate of a public in- 
stitution (except as a patient in a medical in- 
stitution) .” 

(h) The first sentence of section 6(c) of 
such Act is amended by inserting “(A)” be- 
fore “(i)”, and by inserting before the pe- 
riod at the end thereof the following: , and 
(B) the Federal medical percentage as deter- 
mined under the preceding provisions of this 
sentence (including clause (A)) shall be 
increased by 5 per centum when applied to 
amounts expended as medical assistance for 
the aged in the form of health insurance 
coverage under section 7 (or section 1606)”. 

(1), Section 1101(a)(8)(A) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “(i)” after “except 
that“, and by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “and (ii) the 
Federal percentage as determined under the 
preceding provisions of this subparagraph 
(including clause (1)) shall be increased by 
5 per centum when applied to old-age assist- 
ance or aid to the aged, blind, or disabled in 
the form of health insurance coverage under 
section 7 or section 1606”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Title XVI of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED UNDER VOLUNTARY 
PRIVATE HEALTH INSURANCE PLANS 

“Sec. 1606. (a)(1) A State plan approved 
under this title which includes medical as- 
sistance for the aged may, in the discretion 
of the State, provide such assistance in the 
form of premium payments made in accord- 
ance with subsection (c) for health insur- 
ance coverage under guaranteed renewable 
voluntary private health insurance plans in 
addition to providing such assistance in the 
manner otherwise specified in this title. For 
this purpose the State agency shall enter 
into such contracts and other arrangements 
with private insurance carriers as it deems 
appropriate. 

“(2) The contracts entered into pursuant 
to paragraph (1) shall make available such 
benefits (which, together with medical assist- 
ance for the aged made available under the 
other provisions of this title, shall meet the 
requirements of section 1602(a)(15)(A)), 
establish such periods or times (not less often 
than once each year) for enrollment, and 
contain or be subject to such other pro- 
visions as in the judgment of the State 
agency are necessary to carry out the purpose 
of this section. 

“(b) If a State plan provides medical as- 
sistance for the aged in the form of coverage 
under a health insurance plan under this 
section, it must make the same coverage 
available to all individuals who reside in the 
State and satisfy the age requirement referred 
to in section 1602(b)(1). In the case of 
individuals who are recipients of aid to the 
aged, blind, or disabled under the State plan, 
such coverage may be in lieu of or in addi- 
tion to any such aid provided for such re- 
cipients in the form of medical or remedial 
care under the other provisions of this title, 
in the discretion of the State; and the pre- 
mium payments made by the State agency 
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in accordance with subsection (c) for such 
coverage shall constitute aid to the aged, 
blind, or disabled (in the form of medical 
or any other type of remedial care) for all 
the purposes of this title. 

“(c) (1) The premiums applicable with 
respect to the coverage of any individual un- 
der an insurance plan described in subsection 
(a) shall, except as otherwise provided in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, be paid 
by the State agency. 

“(2) The State agency may establish a 
maximum income level, at least equal to the 
highest level at which an individual may 
qualify for medical assistance for the aged 
under the State plan, for the application of 
paragraph (1). The premiums applicable 
with respect to the coverage of any individ- 
ual whose income is above the level so estab- 
lished shall be paid in part by such individual 
and in part by the State agency, in such 
proportions (based on such individual’s in- 
come) as the State agency may determine, 
up to such higher level as the State agency 
may consider appropriate; and the premiums 
applicable with respect to the coverage of 
any individual whose income is above such 
higher level shall be paid in full by such 
individual, 

“(3) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘Income’ means gross income as defined in 
section 61 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, and in addition includes any interest, 
rents, annuities, and other retirement pay- 
ments from any source which are not includi- 
ble in gross income as so defined. Each 
individual covered under an insurance plan 
described in subsection (a) shall certify his 
income to the State agency under oath in 
such manner and at such times (not less 
often than once each year) as the State 
agency may require; and any such certifi- 
cation shall be accepted by the State agency 
(subject to section 1107(a), relating to pen- 
alty for fraud) as conclusive with respect to 
such individual’s income. 

“(d) All individuals covered under an in- 
surance plan described in subsection (a) 
shall be regarded as applicants for or re- 
cipients of aid or assistance under the State 
plan for purposes of phs (4) and (5) 
of section 1603(a) (relating to administrative 
expenses), regardless of the manner in which 
the premiums applicable with respect to such 
coverage are payable under subsection (c).” 

(b) Clause (b) of section 1601 of such 
Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “whose income and re- 
sources are“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“whose income is”; and 

(2) by inserting after “necessary medical 
services” the following: “, and encouraging 
each State to provide this medical assistance 
of insurance provided by private insurance 
carriers”. 

(c) Section 1602(a) (15) (B) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: “, except 
to the extent provided in section 1606 with 

to assistance furnished in the form 
of health insurance coverage“. 

(d) (1) Section 1602(a) (13) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “aid or assistance” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “aid to the aged, 
blind, or disabled”. 

(2) Section 1602(a)(15) of such Act is 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (C), 

(B) by redesignating subparagraph (D) as 
subparagraph (E), and 

(C) by inserting after subparagraph (C) 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(D) include reasonable income stand- 
ards, consistent with the objectives of this 
title, for determining eligibility for and the 
extent of such assistance, and provide that 
a statement of income furnished by or on 
behalf of the applicant or recipient, under 
oath and in the manner and form required 
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by the State agency, shall be accepted by the 
State agency (subject to section 1107(a), re- 
lating to penalty for fraud) as conclusive 
with respect to his income; and”. 

(e) (1) Section 1602 (a) of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: “Notwithstand- 
ing paragraph (3) and the preceding sen- 
tence, if the State plan includes both aid to 
the aged, blind, or disabled and medical as- 
sistance for the aged, there may be estab- 
lished or designated one State agency (or 
two State agencies if the preceding sentence 
applies) to administer or supervise the ad- 
ministration of the portion of the plan which 
relates to aid to the aged, blind, or disabled 
and a separate State agency to administer or 
supervise the administration of the portion 
of the plan which relates to medical assist- 
ance for the aged; and in such case the part 
of the plan which each such agency adminis- 
ters, or the administration of which each 
such agency supervises, shall be regarded as 
a separate plan for purposes of this title.” 

(2) Section 1602(c) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “the last sentence 
of subsection (a)“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the last two sentences of subsection 
(a)”. 

(f) Section 1605(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out , but does not in- 
clude’ and all that follows and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(including assistance provided 
to such individuals under section 1606(b)), 
but does not include— 

“(1) in the case of any individual, any 
such payments to or care in behalf of any 
individual who is an inmate of a public 
institution (except as a patient in a medical 
institution); or 

“(2) in the case of any individual who 
has not attained 65 years of age, any such 
payments to or care in behalf of any individ- 
uals who is a patient in an institution for 
tuberculosis or mental diseases.” 

(g) Section 1605(b)° of such Act is 
amended by striking out “except that” and 
all that follows and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “and such term also includes 
assistance provided under section 7(a); but 
such term does not include any such pay- 
ments with respect to care or services for any 
individual who is an inmate of a public in- 
stitution (except as a patient in a medical 
institution) .” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 213(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to deductions 
for medical, dental, etc., expenses) is 
amended to read as follows: 

(a) ALLOWANCE oF Depuction.—There 
shall be allowed as a deduction the follow- 
ing amounts of the expenses paid during the 
taxable year, not compensated for by insur- 
ance or otherwise, for medical care of the 
taxpayer, his spouse, or a dependent (as de- 
fined in subsection (e) (3) of this section): 

1) If neither the taxpayer nor his spouse 
has attained the age of 65 before the close of 
the taxable year— 

“(A) the amount of such expenses for 
the care of any dependent who has attained 
the age of 65 before the close of the taxable 
year, 

“(B) the amount paid for accident or 
health insurance for the taxpayer or his 
spouse which by its terms will become effec- 
tive when either has attained the age of 65 
or over, and 

“(C) the amount by which such expenses 
for the care of the taxpayer, his spouse, and 
his dependents (other than any dependent 
described in subparagraph (A)) exceed 3 
percent of the adjusted gross income. 

“(2) If either the taxpayer or his spouse 
has attained the age of 65 before the close 
of the taxable year— 

“(A) the amount of such expenses for the 
care of the taxpayer and his spouse, 

“(B) the amount of such expenses for the 
care of any dependent described in para- 
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“(C) the amount by which such expenses 
for the care of dependents other than those 
described in paragraph (1) A) exceed 3 per- 
cent of the adjusted gross income.” 

(b) Section 213(e) of such Code (relating 
to definitions) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

63) The term ‘dependent’ with respect to 
a taxpayer means any individual who is re- 
lated to such taxpayer in one of the ways 
specified in paragraphs (1) through (10) 
of section 152(a), regardless of the amount 
of support received by such individual from 
such taxpayer.” 

Sec, 4. The amendments made by the first 
two sections of this Act shall become effective 
July 1, 1966 (and may be made effective in 
any State on the first day of any calendar 
quarter which begins after the date of the 
enactment of this Act and before July 1, 
1966). The amendments made by section 3 
shall apply with respect to taxable years 
ending after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 
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Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the Pacem 
in Terris conference held in New York 
City last month was honored to have 
Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY as 
one of its main speakers. This confer- 
ence, dedicated to the late Pope John 
XXIII and centering upon his historic 
encyclical, was addressed by outstanding 
theologians, philosophers, statesmen, po- 
litical scientists, and scientists. 

The Vice President headed that list. 
His comments upon the significance of 
Pacem in Terris were an inspiration to all 
present. 

Mr. Speaker, the Vice President’s re- 
marks can be an inspiration to all of us 
as well as to those who were fortunate to 
hear them in person. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the full text 
of Vice President HUMPHREY’s speech in 
the RECORD: 

“PEACE ON EARTH”—REMARKS OF VICE PRESI- 
DENT HUBERT H. HUMPHREY BEFORE. THE 
“PACEM IN TERRIS” CONFERENCE, NEW YORE 
CITY, FEBRUARY 17, 1965 
The Scripture tells us to “pursue peace”— 

and mankind has since the beginning of 
time condemned the horrors of war. If dis- 
cord and strife, wars and the threat of wars 
have persisted throughout history, it is per- 
haps as St. Augustine says: “that men make 
war not because they love peace the less, but 
rather because they love their own kind of 
peace the more.” Yet men of peace of every 
kind and every land remember well the year 
1963. For in that fateful year a venerable 
apostle of peace left our world, leaving be- 
hind a legacy which will endure for years to 
come. Generations of men—young and old 
alike—will remember the final testament of 
that gentle peasant Pope, Pope John XXIII, 
the encyclical “Pacem in Terris,” in which he 
left to men of all faiths, to men holding 
many concepts of peace, an outline for peace 
in our world which can be accepted by all 
men of good will. 

And if our generation can heed the parting 
plea of the man whose work we honor at 
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this conference, generations yet to come may 
hope to live in a world where in the words 
of the late President Kennedy “the strong 
are just, the weak secure, and the peace 
preserved.” 

It is a privilege and an honor to partici- 
pate in this conference dedicated to explor- 
ing the meaning and the message of “Pacem 
in Terris.” It is particularly fitting that this 
convocation meet at the beginning of Inter- 
national Cooperation Year. I am confident 
that your deliberations here will advance 
our world along the road to “peace on earth” 
as described by Pope John. 

The encyclical John XXIIT presented to 
the world was a public philosophy for a 
nuclear era. Comprehensive in scope, his 
message expounded a political philosophy 
governing relations between the individual 
and the state, relations between states, and 
relations between an individual state and 
the world organizations. 

“Pacem in Terris” continues and completes 
the social philosophy which the Pope had 
begun a year earlier in his encyclical “Mater 
et Magistra,” in which he elaborated the 
principles of social justice which should 
guide the social order. In “Pacem in Terris,” 
he extended this philosophy to the world, 
concentrating now on relations between 
states and the role of the world community. 

This encyclical represents not a utopian 
blueprint for world peace, presupposing a 
sudden change in the nature of men, 
Rather, it represents a call to action to 
leaders of nations, presupposing only a grad- 
ual change in human institutions. It is not 
confined to elaborating the abstract virtues 
of peace but looks to the building of a world 
community governed by institutions capable 
of preserving peace. 

The Pope outlined principles which can 
guide the actions of men—all men regardless 
of color, creed, or political affiliation—but it 
is up to statesmen to decide how these 
principles are to be applied. The challenge 
to this conference is to provide statesmen 
with further guidelines for applying the 
philosophy of “Pacem in Terris” to the prob- 
lems confronting our world in 1965. 

I would like to direct my remarks princi- 
pally to the questions of relations between 
states and to that of a world community. 
Pope John’s preoccupation—and our pre- 
occupation today—is with an amelioration 
of international relations in the light of the 
dangers to mankind posed by the existence 
of modern nuclear weapons. The leaders of 
the world must understand—as he under- 
stood—that since that day at Alamogordo 
when man acquired the power to obliterate 
himself from the face of the earth, war has 
worn a new face. And the vision of it has 
sobered all men and demanded of them a 
keener perception of mutual interests and 
a higher order of responsibility. Under 
these conditions mankind must concentrate 
on the problems that unite us rather than 
on those which divide us. 

Pope John proclaimed that the issues of 
war and peace are the concern ofall. States- 
men—who bear a heavier responsibility than 
others—cannot ignore the implications for 
the survival of mankind of new discoveries 
in technology, biology, nuclear physics, and 
space. In this nuclear age the deliberate 
initiation of full-scale war as an instrument 
of national policy has become folly. 

Originally a means to protect national in- 
terests, war today can assure the death of a 
Nation, the decimation of a continent. 

Nuclear power has placed into the hands 
of men the power to destroy all that man 
has created. Only responsible statesmen— 
who perceive that perseverance in the pur- 
suit of peace is not cowardice, but courage, 
that restraint in the use of forces is not 
weakness, but wisdom—can prevent present 
international rivalries from leading to an 
incinerated world, 
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The confrontation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union over Cuba in the 
autumn of 1962 undoubtedly weighed heavily 
in the Pope’s thinking and lent urgency to 
his concern to halt the nuclear arms race. 
Addressing the leaders of the world, he 
stated: 


“Justice, right, reason, and humanity ur- 
gently demand that the arms race should 
cease; that the stockpiles which exist in 
various countries should be reduced equally 
and simultaneously by the parties concerned; 
that nuclear weapons should be banned; and 
that a general agreement should eventually 
be reached about progressive disarmament 
and an effective method of control.” 

This plea had special pertinence for the 
leaders of the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the principal nuclear powers. 

A few months later, President Kennedy 
demonstrated the U.S. commitment to the 
goal of peace. In a speech at American 
University in June of 1963, he called for re- 
newed efforts toward a “more practical, 
more attainable peace—based not on a sud- 
den revolution in human nature but on a 
gradual evolution in human institutions— 
on a series of concrete actions and effective 
agreements which are in the interest of all 
concerned.” 

The leaders of the Soviet Union responded 

favorably. In October 1963, the United 
States and Soviet governments signed a 
treaty banning nuclear tests in the atmos- 
phere, in outer space, and under water. This 
treaty won respect throughout the world for 
the United States and the Soviet Union— 
indeed for all nations who signed it. It has 
inspired hope for the future of mankind on 
this planet. And members of this audience 
will recall that the man who first proposed 
a test ban treaty way back in 1956—and who 
shares in the credit for its accomplish- 
ment—is the U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, Ambassador Adlai E. 
Stevenson. 
The nuclear test ban was the first step 
in the path toward a more enduring peace. 
“The longest journey begins with a single 
step,” President Johnson has said—and that 
single step has been taken. 

Other steps have followed. 

We have resolved not to station weapons 
of mass destruction in space. A United Na- 
tions resolution, jointly sponsored by the 
United States and the Soviet Union, called 
on all countries to refrain from such action. 
It was adopted by acclamation—without a 
single dissenting vote. 

This was a vital step toward preventing 
the extension of the arms race into outer 
space. 

This year the United States is cutting back 
on the production of fissionable materials. 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union have 
announced cutbacks in their planned pro- 
duction of fissionable materials for use in 
Weapons. As President Johnson has stated, 
the race for large nuclear stockpiles can be 
provocative as well as wasteful. 

The need for instant communication be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union—to avoid the miscalculation which 
might lead to nuclear war—was proven dur- 
ing the Cuban missile crisis. Since that 
time, we have established a “hot line” be- 
tween Washington and Moscow to avoid 
such miscalculation. 

The agenda for the future remains long. 
Among the measures needed to limit the 
dangers of the nuclear age are measures de- 
signed to prevent war by miscalculation or 
accident. 

We must seek agreements to obtain safe- 
guards against surprise attacks, including 
a network of selected observation points. 
We must seek to restrict the nuclear arms 
race by preventing the transfer of nuclear 
weapons to the control of nonnuclear na- 
tions; transferring fissionable materials from 
military to peaceful purposes, and by outlaw- 
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ing underground tests, with adequate in- 
spection and enforcement. The United 
States has offered a freeze on the produc- 
tion of aircraft and missiles used for de- 
livering nuclear weapons. Such a freeze 
might open the door to reductions in nuclear 
strategic delivery vehicles. 

It is the intention of the U.S. Government 
to pursue eyery reasonable avenue toward 
agreement with the Soviet Union in limiting 
the nuclear arms race. And the President 
has made it clear that he will leave nothing 
undone, no mile untraveled to further the 
pursuit of peace. 

Today in the year 1965 we must recognize 
that the next major step in controlling the 
nuclear arms race may require us to look 
beyond the narrow United States-Soviet 
competition to the past. For the explosion 
of a nuclear device by Communist China in 
1964 has impressed upon us once again that 
the world of today is no longer the bipolar 
world of an earlier decade. Nuclear compe- 
tition is no longer limited to two super- 
powers. 

The efforts of the United States and Europe 
to enable the nations of Europe to have a 
greater share in nuclear defense policy— 
without encouraging the development of in- 
dependent national nuclear deterrents—con- 
stitute a recognition of this. 

In addition to Europe, we now have the 
problem of finding ways of preventing the 
further proliferation of nuclear weapons in 
Asia, Latin America, Africa, and the Middle 
East. 

With the explosion of the Chinese nuclear 
device several months ago—and the prospect 
of others to follow—it may be that the most 
immediate next step in con the nu- 
clear arms race is the prevention of further 
proliferation of nuclear weapons in Asia. 

In view of the evident determination of 
the present Communist government of main- 
land China to use its limited nuclear capa- 
bility it hopes to develop for maximum po- 
litical and propaganda benefit, it is not sur- 
prising that other modern Asian nations are 
tempted to build their own nuclear deter- 
rent. 

But the nations on the perimeter of Com- 
munist China are not alone. As President 
Johnson has stated, The nations that do not 
seek national nuclear weapons can be sure 
that if they need our strong support against 
some threat of nuclear blackmail, then they 
will have it.” 

If the need for preventing the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons is more immediate 
in Asia today, it is no less important in 
Latin America, Africa and the Near East. 
All of these areas are ripe for regional arms 
pacts which would prevent these countries 
from developing nuclear weapons, Nuclear 
weapons would serve no useful purpose in 
preserving their security. The introduction 
of these weapons would provoke a rivalry 
that would imperil the peace of Latin 
America and Africa and intensify the present 
rivalries in the Near East. It would endanger 
the precarious economies of countries which 
already possess military forces too large for 
their security needs and too expensive to 
be maintained without outside ‘assistance. 

Such nuclear arms control agreements 
should naturally be initiated by the nations 
of the area. In Latin America, such an 
agreement has already been proposed. 
Should the nations of Latin America, of 
Africa and the Near East through their own 
institutions or through the United Nations, 
take the initiative in establishing nuclear 
free zones, they will earn the appreciation 
of all nations of the world, Containment 
in these areas would represent a major step 
toward world peace. 

1 

If nuclear rivalry is an obstacle to peace 
today, it is not the only one. 

In Pacem in Terris, John XXIII returned 
to a theme he had discussed in Mater et 
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Magistra when he stated: “Given the growing 
interdependence among peoples of the earth, 
it is not possible to preserve lasting peace 
if glaring economic inequality among them 
persists.” If control of nuclear weapons 
is a central issue in improving relations 
between East and West, accelerating the 
economic development of new nations is es- 
sential. to ‘harmony between North and 
South. 

In Latin America, in Asia, and Africa, an- 
other threat to peace lies in the shocking 
inequality between privileged and impover- 
ished, between glittering capitals and fester- 
ing slums, between booming industrial re- 
gions and primitive rural areas. A real 
threat to peace in these areas is the revolu- 
tionary challenge of an unjust social order 
in which true peace—peace based on jus- 
tice—is impossible. 

Those who have been “more blessed with 
this world’s goods“ must heed the Pope's 
plea to assist “those political communities 
whose citizens suffer from poverty, misery 
and hunger and who lack even the elemen- 
tary rights of the human person.” 

We must do this out of compassion— 
for we are our brother’s keeper. And we 
also do it out of self-interest as well—for our 
lot is their lot, our future their future, our 
peace their peace. This planet is simply 
too small for the insulation of the rich 
against turbulence bred of injustice in any 
part of the world. 

The flow of foreign ald both capital and 
technical assistance—is indispensable to the 
narrowing of the gap between rich nations 
and poor. Much has been done by individ- 
ual nations and by international organiza- 
tion. But more must be done—both through 
foreign aid and by enlarging their opportu- 
nities for trade—to assist those developing 
nations which are striving to bring to their 
people the economic and social benefits of 
modern civilization. The exact dimensions 
of the task and the most effective way of ful- 
filling it are questions which deserve further 
attention by the United Nations. 

If the arms race is a strain on the economy 
of rich nations, it is an intolerable burden 
on that of poor nations. For developing na- 
tions with a rapidly expanding population, 
primitive economic institutions, and little 
capital development, participation in a nu- 
clear arms race is indefensible. 

A pioneer statesman of the nuclear era, 
the late ‘Senator Brien McMahon, proposed 
almost two decades age that resources di- 
verted from the arms race could be set aside 
to meet the unmet social and economic needs 
of mankind. His counsel remains valid to- 
day. 

mr 


The man whom we honor today—like his 
predecessors— that a secure peace 
depends on a stable world community. And 
a stable world community requires a viable 
international organization. 

The strengthening of the existing world 
organization—the United Nations—is one of 
our most urgent tasks. 

Today we hear voices advocating abandon- 
ment of the United Nations, withdrawal from 
the United Nations. They are misguided. 
They would abandon an imperfect instru- 
ment for preserving world peace because 
they dislike our imperfect world. To aban- 
don the U.N.—or to immobilize it through 
crippling restrictions or failure to support 
it—would only prove that our generation 
had forgotten the lessons of half a century 
of nationalism and isolationism. Let those 
who would destroy the United Nations recall 
the international anarchy that followed the 
demise of the League of Nations. In a nu- 
clear era when anarchy can lead to annihila- 
tion, the United Nations deserves the sup- 
port of all nations—large and small, rich 
and poor, The heroes of the world commu- 
nity are not those who withdraw when dif- 
ficulties ensue—not those who can envision 
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neither the prospect of success nor the con- 
sequence of failure—but those who stand 
the heat of the battle—the fight for world 
peace through the United Nations, 

As everyone knows, the General Assembly 
has felt obliged to go into recess while nego- 
tiations proceed in search of a solution to 
the present constitutional impasse. 

This is not a happy situation and it raises 
some political and legal problems for the 
U.N.’s largest contributor as I am sure it does 
for other members. There are several things 
to be noted about this crisis. 

First, the United Nations will continue even 
though the General Assembly has been dead- 
locked by a refusal of certain members to 
meet their obligations, The Security Coun- 
cil is not affected—nor are the operations of 
that diversified family of affiliated agencies 
in the U.N. system. 

Second, the membership includes nations 
with radically different ideas about the 
proper role of international organizations in 
world affairs; yet none denies they have a 
role, The argument is not whether the Gen- 
eral Assembly should continue to function 
but under what ground rules it should carry 
on. 

Third, the United Nations has expanded 
rapidly and almost continuously for two dec- 
ades now—and in the course of it the mem- 
bership has more than doubled. In the 
meantime, the world environment in which 
it operates has undergone pervasive change. 
Under the circumstances, it would be sur- 
prising if the organization did not face some 
awkward adjustments to new realities, 

It may take time and patience and a high 
capacity to absorb frustration before the 
General Assembly gets back on the track or 
selects a somewhat different road ahead. But 
I am confident we meet in the hall of an 
institution which is in the throes of growing 
aria in the grip of a fatal disease. 

other aspect of the world tion 
that requires immediate Sohne lt ange the 
peacekeeping machinery of the United Na- 
tions. Given the scope and the scale of major 
power interests and commitments around the 
world—we are required to assume that any 
armed conflict may bear within it the seeds 
of a nuclear disaster, 

So a workable peace system must be able 
to resolve by nonviolent means the kinds of 
disputes which in the past have led to wars— 
and to keep disruptive change in nonviolent 
channels. 

Here we can begin to see just how opera- 
tional a peace system must be—to visualize 
peacekeeping machinery in being and in 
action. 

In its most operational and visible form, 
peacekeeping in action is an armed patrol of 
soldiers of peace in blue berets—standing be- 
tween warring ethnic groups in Cyprus 
men who patrol the Gaza Strip 24 hours a 
day for the 8th year running, those who 
jump in to repair breaches of the peace along 
the other frontiers of Israel, others who still 
stand watch along the 15-year-old truce line 
in Kashmir, and still others who keep tabs 
on the armistice line along the 38th parallel 
in Korea. 

These units of operational peacekeeping 
machinery were in place and in action when 
we arose this morning and they will be there 
when we go to bed tonight because there 
was an international organization to deal 
with threats to the peace; because there were 
established rules and procedures for con- 
ducting the business of peacekeeping; be- 
cause there was a way to finance peacekeep- 
ing missions; and because members made 
available personnel and equipment and 
transport and other goods and services. 

But the machinery of peace is much more 
than keeping an uneasy truce: it is the Se- 
curity Council and the General Assembly 
and the Secretariat; it is conference machin- 
ery and voting procedures and resolutions 
and assessments; it is a mission of inquiry 
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or observation—and a single civilian moving 
anonymously from private meeting to pri- 
vate meeting on a conciliation assignment. 

Peacekeeping machinery is organization— 
plus people and resources—designed and 
operated to sustain a secure world order. 

What we have so far is rudimentary—even 
primitive—machinery. It is not as exten- 
sive as it should be. It is not as versatile as 
it should be. It is not as reliable as it 
should be. 

But it is machinery. It has proved to be 
workable in practice when enough members 
in practice wanted it to work. 

Clearly one of the requirements of a work- 
able peace system is to supplement and com- 
plement and improve the operational peace- 
keeping machinery of the United Nations. 

Eventually we would hope that this 
machinery would be in a position to seek the 
peaceful resolution of disputes and incipient 
conflicts—ideally by quiet conciliation—if 
need be by verbal confrontation before the 
bar of world opinion—and in extremes by 
placing whatever kind of peacekeeping force 
is needed in a position between antagonists— 
so that no sovereignty is without potential 
international protection and no nation need 
call upon other nations to help protect them 
from predatory neighbors. Today we recog- 
nize that this is not possible. 

In 1954 the Geneva accords were ratified 
guaranteeing the independent status of South 
Vietnam. Today in Vietnam that freedom is 
endangered by the systematic attempt of for- 
eign backed subversives to win control of the 
country. Today peace in southeast Asia can 
be obtained if the violators will cease their 
aggression. 

Our policy is clear. We will continue to 
seek a return to the essentials of the Geneva 
accords of 1954. We will resist aggression. 
We will be faithful to a friend. We seek no 
wider war. We seek no dominion. Our goal 
in southeast Asia is today what it was in 
1954—what it was in 1962. Our goal is peace 
and freedom for the people of Vietnam. 

An essential step for the strengthening of 
peacekeeping is the establishment of a flexi- 
ble troop callup system for future emer- 
gencies. The U.N. cannot do its peacekeeping 
job if there are long delays in getting its 
forces to world trouble spots. 

The Secretary General's request that mem- 
bers maintain special U.N. peacekeeping con- 
tingents deserves the support of all, and I 
rejoice that some members have already 
responded—Canada, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the Netherlands, and Iran. 

The United States will assist in this 
strengthening of the peacekeeping capacity 
by helping to train and equip contingents 
of other nations earmarked for U.N. use— 
by transporting these units when neces- 
sary—and by paying their fair share of the 
cost of peacekeeping operations. We hope 
others will do the same. 

It is, of course, the smaller countries which 
stand in the greatest need of international 
protection. But the great powers have an 
equal interest in effective peacekeeping ma- 
chinery. 

For a nation like the United States, the 
investment in U.N. peacekeeping is one of 
the best we can make. We do not aspire to 
any Pax Americana. We have no desire to 
play the role of global gendarme. Although 
we shall honor our commitments to assist 
friendly nations in preserving their freedom, 
we have no desire to interject American 
troops into explosive local disputes, 

But disputes do occur; and if hostilities 
are to be ended and the peace preserved, 
there must be some outside force available 
to intervene. In many cases—though not in 
all—a stable professional U.N. force can play 
that role. 

Therefore both the large powers and the 
small powers have a common interest—if for 
different reasons—in effective international 
peacekeeping machinery. 
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This is why the current impasse in the 
General Assembly—and the consequent 
paralysis in its ability to rise to an emergency 
if need be—is to be so deeply regretted. 


Iv 


I have dwelt briefly this evening on but 
three of the foremost problems of peace— 
nuclear competition, the gap between rich 
nations and poor, and the need for building 
a world community through the United Na- 
tions. In this Conference you will explore 
others. 

A year ago in addressing the United Na- 
tions, President Johnson stated: “All that we 
have built in the wealth of nations, and all 
that we plan to do toward a better life for 
all, will be in vain if our feet should slip, 
or our vision falter, and our hopes ended 
in another worldwide war. If there is one 
commitment more than any other that I 
would like to leave with you today, it is my 
unswerving commitment to the keeping and 
to the strengthening of the peace.” 

Our commitment to strengthening the 
peace has not weakened. We seek a peace 
that is more than a pause between wars. 
But our knowledge of ourselves tells us that 
we can expect no sudden epidemic of peace, 
that we have far to go before as President 
Johnson says the “greatness of our institu- 
tions” matches the “grandeur of our inten- 
tions.” The pursuit of peace is a gradual 
process. 

Peace is too important to be the exclusive 
concern of the great powers. It requires the 
attention of all—small nations and large, 
old nations and new. 

The pursuit of peace resembles the build- 
ing of a great cathedral. It is the work of 
generations. In concept it requires a master 
architect; in execution, the labors of many. 

The pursuit of peace requires time—but 
we use time as a tool and not as a couch. 
We must be prepared to profit from the vi- 
sion of peace left by great men who came our 
way. 

We honor Pope John XXIII on this occa- 
sion not because he demonstrated that per- 
fect peace can be achieved in a short time. 
We honor him because he raised our hopes 
and exalted our vision. 

He realized that the hopes and expectations 
aroused could not all be satisfied in the im- 
mediate future. What can be accomplished 
in a limited time will always fall short of 
expectations. 

This should not discourage us. What is 
important is that we be prepared to give 
some evidence that progress toward peace 
is being made, that some of the unsolved 
problems of peace can be met in the future. 

This is the vision which Pope John left us 
in his encyclical “Pacem in Terris.” 

“Without vision the people ish,” sa 
the Scripture. 2 ste 

It is the duty of our generation to convert 
this vision of peace into reality. 


Clones Reports on December 1964- 
January 1965 Floods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, a number of my colleagues have asked 
me what is being done regarding the dev- 
astating floods that hit northern Cali- 
fornia last December and January. This 
afternoon, I made a detailed report to the 
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Public Works Committee’s Subcommittee 
on Flood Control. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of my colleagues and other in- 
terested parties, I am placing in the 
Record a copy of the report that I pre- 
sented to this vital subcommittee: 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN Don H. CLAUSEN, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON FLOOD CON- 
TROL, HOUSE PUBLIC Works COMMITTEE, 
LONGWORTH House OFFICE BUILDING, 
MarcH 9, 1965, on H.R. 5478, OMNIBUS 
FLOOD ASSISTANCE AND RECONSTRUCTION 
BILL AND RELATED MATTERS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
gentlemen, I am grateful for the opportunity 
of being heard on the seriousness of the 
many and varied problems we, and other 
northwest flood areas, face in recovering 
from the utter chaos of the rampaging De- 
cember river floods. Mother nature really 
cut loose and the toll has been heavy in 
land, property, livestock and yes, even hu- 
man lives. In the midst of this heartbreak- 
ing act-of-God catastrophe, I am grateful for 
the immediate forming of a Special Flood 
Control Subcommittee of the Public Works 
Committee to fly out and inspect the damage 
firsthand to get an idea of the remedial 
measures which might be necessary to facili- 
tate recovery. This inspection trip was a 
tremendous morale booster to people who 
had suffered cruelly in losing their homes 
and property, and also, many, their very live- 
hood, but who despite all this adversity, 
were demonstrating a shadness and coura- 
geousness of spirit, that makes me proud I 
represent them here in the Congress. The 
gentlemen who were there do not have to be 
shown the devastating damage resulting 
from these unleashed floodwaters. They 
have an all too-vivid picture painted in their 
minds, as I have. They say, “seeing is be- 
lieving,” gentlemen, so I am going to pass 
around some of the pictures of the damage 
caused by these headlong, runaway flood- 
waters. The rest of you can then visualize 
the serious impact to the economy of our 
area. I might mention in passing that some 
of these pictures were taken from a plane 
that I flew over the area. We felt the trip 
was an essential one. There was no one 
else available who wanted to fly the area, so 
I did. 

One of the first casualties of the December 
storm and flood was the flood warning system 
itself, the very piece of equipment that 
should haye been operating full tilt to warn 
people to evacuate their homes and their 
livestock to higher ground. The storm dis- 
rupted power and telephone lines, thus cut- 
ting off communications from warning sta- 
tions. No station from the more important 
headquarter areas was able to get through 
consistently throughout the storm. Of the 
14 river gages used for primary forecast 
points, 4 were destroyed and 7 others so 
badly damaged no report could be made from 
them. To bring about the necessary ex- 
pansion and improvement in the Weather 
Bureau's flood warning system, which expe- 
rience has taught us is essential, will cost 
in the neighborhood of $250,000. At this 
point I would like to request that the full 
Weather Bureau report be included in the 
committee testimony if this has not already 
been done. 

I have introduced three bills aimed at 
speeding the physical and economic recovery 
of the flood-torn Western States. These bills, 
drafted to supplement flood recovery legis- 
lation, represent nothing more than artificial 
respiration to a critically injured section of 
our Nation. The very least we must do is 
to breathe life into these areas. I would 
like to call the attention of the committee 
members to the fact that the people are 
still homeless and jobless, commerce is crip- 
pled and farms, homes ànd small businesses 
are still covered by several feet of mud and 
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debris in areas hit by the December and 
January record floods. 

My bill, H.R. 5478, is basically the same 
as the one introduced by Congressman 
HAROLD T. (Bizz) JOHNSON, and that of Sen- 
ator WAYNE Morse, among others, with the 
addition of a number of provisions which 
I discovered necessary as a result of 2 months’ 
work to help the recovery of my stricken 
district under present law, which would affect 
changes in highway repair, timber sales, aid 
to small businesses and farmers. 

Provisions covered in my bill are: 

Full repair and reconstruction of all high- 
ways and roads under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, the Forest Service, 
the Bureau of Land Management and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, including access 
roads under construction pursuant to agency 
contracts, and authority to expend up to 
$200 million for such repairs. 

For the record, I would like to ask permis- 
sion to include as a part of my testimony, 
letters and reports bearing on the need for 
this item from the following: Sam Helwer, 
district highway engineer, resolution of the 
California State Board of Forestry, the Cali- 
fornia Forest Protective Association, W. W. 
Spinney, Forest Supervisor of the Six Rivers 
National Forest, Mr. George A. Craig, secre- 
tary-manager of the Western Lumber Manu- 
facturers, Inc. 

Restoration of the forest access road sys- 
tem in the three Pacific Coast States and 
Idaho is desperately needed to minimize the 
effect of the recent disastrous floods on our 
economy. As W. D. Hagenstein, executive 
vice president of the Industrial Forestry As- 
sociation said, “More than 400,000 people 
depend upon the forest industry for their 
livelihood in these States, and to the extent 
that access has been impaired, it lessens our 
chances of keeping people on their jobs. 
In this disaster, we need the same kind of 
support that we in the Northwest gave to the 
people of Alaska during their tragedy of last 
year.” 

Grant B. Potter, chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Forest Practice Committee, covers the 
problem we encountered very well when he 
stated, “When floods occurred, hundreds of 
timber sale operators on Federal lands had 
roads in various stages of construction. 
Hundreds of miles of such roads, as well as 
existing roads were damaged. Under Gov- 
ernment timber sale contracts and coopera- 
tive road agreements, timber operators ordi- 
narily have the responsibility for repair of 
winter damage. Unlike contractors for other 
Federal projects such as highways and 
bridges, timber purchasers are not protected 
from catastrophic damages. They cannot 
afford nor should they be required to insure 
the Federal Government in its operations 
against overwhelming losses due to an act 
of God. Therefore, the proposed legislation 
authorizes the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Interior to repair the damaged roads to the 
extent they consider appropriate.” 

At this point, I would like to insert for 
the record, a copy of a communication just 
received from the Forest Service attesting 
to the fact that the new timber sale contract 
forms provide for the contingency outlined 
above. Apparently this new agreement more 
equitably resolves the problem we ran into 
at present, with the purchaser forced to 
reconstruct whole new roads, otherwise I 
would have included an appropriate amend- 
ment to my bill to take care of this situation. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1965. 
Hon. Don H. CLAUSEN, 
House of Representatives, 

Dear MR. CLAUSEN: This is in reply to your 
letter of March 4 in which you raise questions 
on contractual relationships with national 
forest timber purchasers in respect to pur- 
chaser-built roads under construction which 
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were damaged by the severe floods at Christ- 
mas time on the Pacific coast. 

The timber sale purchaser has the responsi- 
bility of constructing the roads essential for 
logging operations which are not in place at 
the time the sale is made. Allowance for the 
cost of these purchaser-built roads must nec- 
essarily be made in the timber appraisal. 
Thus, the price paid for the timber is ad- 
justed for the estimated cost of the purchaser 
road construction. 

The timber sale contract now in use makes 
no provision for adjustment for additional 
road construction work a timber purchaser 
must undertake as the result of floods, slides, 
or other comparable acts of God. 

The Forest Service and timber industry 
representatives have been working for more 
than a year on the development of a revised 
timber sale contract form. Agreement on 
the revised terms has been reached and the 
new form will be put into use as standard 
procedure on July 1, 1965. One of the im- 
portant revisions of contractual relationship 
in the new contract form is provision for 
adjustment of purchaser road costs resulting 
from a major physical change such as a slide, 
washout, landslip, or fire. This adjustment 
is applicable to roads under construction 
which have not yet been approved as com- 
pleted. In order to be recognized, the addi- 
tional work required by the purchaser must 
be (1) more than $1,000 for sales under 1 
million board feet, (2) more than $1 per 
thousand board feet for sales of 1 to 3 
million board feet, or (3) more than $3,000 
for sales of more than 3 million board 
feet. The estimated additional construction 
costs which meet these qualifications are 
recognized in a manner which results in a 
corresponding reduction in the amount of 
stumpage payments due from the purchaser, 
subject to payment at all times of certain 
base stumpage rates specified in the contract. 

Under this revised contractual relationship, 
any stumpage value in excess of base rates 
is available to bear the risk of cost of over- 
coming a major physical change during the 
time a purchaser-bullt road is under process 
of construction. 

If there should be need for further infor- 
mation on this matter, we shall be glad to 
supply it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp P. CLF, Chie}. 
By M.M. Nelson. 


I have already brought this proposed 
amendment to the attention of the com- 
mittee chairman, but I will cite it briefly 
at this point for the benefit of the commit- 
tee members, for their later consideration: 

“The subcommittee recognizes that the 
transportation system on the national for- 
ests will not be repaired in time to be usable 
during the 1965 fire season in many areas. 
This could cause great losses from forest 
fires. The Forest Service should consider 
alternative methods of offsetting the normal 
fire protection. Such items as additional 
helicopter crews, chemical fire retardant 
planes, and supplemental fire prevention and 
detection might be used.” 

If the committee does not have for their 
files a report from the American Forest 
Products Industries and the American Ply- 
wood Association indicating the effects of the 
fiood on their industries, and a report from 
Fred Landenberger, of the North Coast Tim- 
ber Association at Eureka, I would like to 
include them for the record. 

Quoting in part from a letter report on the 
problem of repair to roads damaged on the 
Hoopa Indian Reservation by the recent cat- 
astrophic floods, for the committee's infor- 
mation, “* a a number of these roads are 
needed for the protection and management 
of the timber and other resources on the 
reservation. They are of long-term 
value.“ The complete text will be 
inserted later in the RECORD. 
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While on the subject of flood damage to 
the Indians, I am going to digress from my 
bill for a moment, and bring to the atten- 
tion of the committee members the need for 
supplemental funds for the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs in the amount of $1.5 million 
to replace 107 Indian homes lost in the flood 
and to rehabilitate 43 damaged ones in 11 
northern areas. Here I would earnestly rec- 
ommend that in the matter of the site loca- 
tion for the Indian homes at the Resighini 
Rancheria that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
cooperate with the local Indian community, 
and if possible acquire lands from private 
ownership at a level above the flood plain 
for the permanent relocation of houses that 
are currently underway by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. If supplemental appropria- 
tions are further required for this purpose, 
it would appear to be a wise investment in 
providing an elimination of this recurring 
home structure problem.. This same thing 
would hold true on up the Klamath River, 
wherever Indian homes were located. There 
are many Indian homes located on the In- 
dian lands in close proximity to the river 
from the mouth of the Klamath to above 
the Hoopa Reservation of Humboldt County 
on the Klamath and Trinity Rivers, that need 
attention. Many Indian families were af- 
fected that do not live on the so-called 
rancheria or reservation, and are sometimes 
overlooked. 

Authority to the Government to compro- 
mise, release, or refinance loans made by the 
Farmers Home Administration, the Rural 
Electrification Administration and the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administration to 
borrowers stricken by the recent floods. 

Here, the amendments speak for them- 
selves. The need is apparent. It's up to us 
to provide the remedy for curing the ail- 
ment—a dose of longer credit, reduced pay- 
ments; etc., for curing an affliction created 
by circumstances beyond man’s control, 

Small Business Administration loans of up 
to 30 years, instead of 20, for flood victims 
and a $200 million fund (H.R. 5507) for such 
disaster loans in place of the present all- 
purpose fund “which went broke last No- 
vember, a month before our flood disaster.” 

Again, the need for a longer loan period 
When one’s resources are drained away is 
all too evident. The property damage runs 
up into hundreds of millions of dollars. 
There is now a supplemental appropriations 
request to Congress for $100 million to re- 
place the SBA loan fund, depleted since last 


November 15. My aim is to urge the Appro- 


priations Committee to process this, as well 
as a fund request for $25 million to the 
Office of Emergency Planning as rapidly as 
possible, so that these funds will be available 
for recovery purposes, 

In addition, for the benefit of the com- 
mittee members, even though the bill will 
not be considered here, but before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, I thought 
I should apprise you of the fact that I am 
sponsoring a bill to provide a $200 million 
Small Business Administration disaster loan 
fund. This would be a separate disaster 
fund, apart from other SBA loan funds, so 
that funds will be available now and for 
future disasters. 

One of our major problems has been the 
lack of funds available to the SBA for loans. 
We had to make arrangements with the 
private banks who responded very commend- 
ably to guarantee SBA loans, pending the 
receipt of funds. 

Permission to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make new timber sales to private bidders 
with only 10 days public notice to replace 
sales in remote areas now inaccessible be- 
cause of road damage. 

I am informed through a Forest Service 
survey that a total of 155 sales on 9 national 
forests were affected by the flood to an im- 
portant extent. These sales include about 
1% billion board feet of timber that was 
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scheduled to go to 72 mills which annually 
2,650 million board feet and employ 
10,950 workers in the mills and woods. There 
were 1,429 miles of roadwork specified for 
construction under the 155 timber sale con- 
tracts, and 993 miles of the construction 
work has been accepted as completed. The 
436 miles not accepted as completed have 
an estimated cost of $5,188,000. Some of this 
work was either not done or not damaged, 
but there was about $2,895,000 damage to 
roadwork that had been partially completed. 
Although the roads are built as part of the 
transportation system of the national forests, 
the timber purchasers would be subject to 
this $2.9 million loss unless the proposed 
legislation is enacted and funded. 

Because of access problems caused by lost 
bridges and slides, many mills will need al- 
ternate sources of timber immediately, if 
they are to continue operations and provide 
employment. This is why it is so important 
to get this ruling into effect, and the Depart- 
ment says they need authorizing legislation 
to do s0. 

Amending Federal disaster legislation to 
include assistance to privately owned rail- 
road facilities and also authorizes grants to 
them to compensate them for the difference 
between the cost of restoration of facilities 
damaged or destroyed in a major disaster 
on a normal, prudent business basis, and 
such cost on an expedited basis. 

It would appear to be very much in the 
public interest to initiate a crash“ repair 
program, requiring larger crews, more equip- 
ment, and overtime work to put the railroads 
back into the business of carrying the eco- 
nomic lifeline of the various communities 
along the north coast area. At the present 
time the commerce of the north coast area 
is suffering at the rate of approximately $1 
million a day, in counting some $700,000 per 
week in local jobs and payrolls lost. The 
railroad has already committed itself to re- 
pairing its Northwestern Pacific line, which 
received flood damage estimated at $12 mil- 
lion between Longvale in Mendocino County 
and Arcata, over 100 miles of track, and con- 
tracts already have been let to conduct the 
repairs according to normal, prudent busi- 
ness practices. This is estimated to require 
6 to 7 months. It would seem to be pound 
wise and penny foolish if the Government 
doesn’t authorize and finance this crash re- 
pair in addition to the normal repair process 
now being conducted by the railroad. The 
estimated cost is $3 million. I hope the 
committee will see its way clear to recom- 
mend that this legislation be enacted. To 
further substantiate the need for keeping 
traffic and freight moving, and increasing 
employment at the same time, I’m attaching 
several reports to be included as a part of 
the record; one from Dave James, Simpson 
Timber, and the other by Frank Blagen, of 
the Georgia-Pacific Corp. There will be 
representatives of the line to tell their story 
here, so I won't go into more detail at this 
time. I might add that the railroad and the 
ICC cooperated fully in reducing rail rates 
from Grants Pass, Oreg., to Coos Bay, as 
Well as earlier putting into effect lower rail 
rates from Redding and Anderson for prod- 
ucts trucked to and from the Humboldt 
County area and from Ukiah and Willits for 
commerce involving the Humboldt and Men- 
docino County areas, These moves are doing 
much to help restore industry and jobs to 
the flood devastated north coast area. 

While I'm on the subject of transportation, 
although there is nothing in my bill pertain- 
ing to it, I would like to bring to the com- 
mittee's attention the major role the aviation 
segment of the transportation industry 
played in the rescue, recovery, and rehabilita- 
tion program. Additional emergency land- 
ing aids and services were put into action to 
act as a supplement to local navigational 
and landing aids. It would appear that the 
Federal Aviation Agency would be well ad- 
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vised to carefully evaluate this disaster with 
a view toward early improvement of the land- 
ing aid systems, as our experiences showed 
this was an area requiring attention. 

The recurring and prevalent storm condi- 
tions on the north coast of California, Ore- 
gon and Washington would suggest the 
possible annual need of equipment and 
would provide the maximum reliability of 
schedules for commercial airline and gen- 
eral aviation users during periods of emer- 
gency. The Federal Government recognized 
the problem by directing the aircraft carrier 
Bennington to the area to assist. Many of 
the communities were totally isolated until 
some of the highways were converted to air- 
strips, thereby permitting the transportation 
of people and goods to isolated sections of 
the counties. With this in mind, and con- 
sidering other possible disasters through- 
out the Nation, the Roads Subcommittee 
and the FAA might consider acquiring addi- 
tional rights-of-way along the Interstate 
Highway System to permit the construc- 
tion of flight strips to be used under similar 
emergencies. 

One-year credit at interest of 3 percent 
for farmers purchasing surplus grain stocks 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

This provision would permit farmers to 
buy surplus Government grain on short-term 
credit to help replace their lost cattle feed 
supplies. Up to now, Department of Agri- 
culture officials have interpreted the law 
to require cash on such sales. Under pres- 
ent law, they are permitted to grant credit 
of up to 20 years for sales of surplus US. 
grain made to foreign countries. My bill 
would permit credit of up to 1 year at 3 
percent interest (similar to rate of interest 
extended through the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration). 

While I have requested an official depart- 
mental ruling as to whether the Commodity 
Credit Corporation may grant credit to farm- 
ers for the purchase of surplus feed grains 
for livestock, this has not yet been forth- 
coming. I have therefore drawn up the nec- 
essary legislative language to accomplish 
this purpose, since they did not believe they 
had the necessary authority to do so under 
present law. 

I think it’s in order at this time for me 
to make a few candid, frank comments on 
the amount of paperwork, etc., that it takes 
to attempt to get some surplus grain into 
the hands of some of our needy farmers. 
There should be some way to eliminate what 
is, in effect, a ridiculous situation, or at least 
simplifying the whole procedure to a con- 
siderable degree. For the record, I am en- 
closing a report from a constituent of my 
district, indicating the absurdity of the sit- 
uation. Surely this can be reasoned out so 
that we aren’t paying to keep a surplus on 
hand that we’re supposedly trying our best 
to get off our backs. It’s almost like a dog 
chasing its own tail. 

Insofar as other farm aid is concerned, 
President Johnson has a request before the 
Congress for supplemental appropriations of 
$10 million for the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Service to pay 80 per- 
cent of the cost of restoring flood damaged 
farmlands. Presently available funds for 
this purpose amount to less than 15 percent 
of the need, which is expected to be $585,000 
in Humboldt County, and $300,000 in Del 
Norte County. I would like to urge my col- 
leagues to join me in asking for rapid ap- 
proval of the $10 million supplemental ap- 
propriation so that reseeding of heavily 
silted farmlands and other farm conserva- 
tion works can be started immediately. 

The problem of long-term credit of up to 
3 years on Farmers Home Administration 
loans was also brought to our attention. 
Some Humboldt County farmers, partic- 
ularly grade b dairymen, could use a 3-year 
payback on FHA loans because of their 
monumental task of rebuilding their farms 
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and the relatively narrow margin of profit 
involved. This hasn't been completely re- 
solved yet. 

There are several other areas which may 
require attention: One, the schools damaged 
in the disaster may require additional fund- 
ing. Federal agencies are assisting in co- 
operating with local officials to iron out some 
of the problems. The committee has before 
it the full details of the damage to the Kla- 
math Union School District. 

Another area which conceivably could re- 
quire supplemental funds is the area of sew- 
age and water systems. We have a number 
of these in our flood disaster area which have 
been badly damaged, or even completely de- 
molished—some privately owned; others, 
city works. At present, we have several 
agencies involved in resolving repairs and 
improvements—Housing and Home Finance, 
Community Facilities, etc. 

A study by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency (HHFA) to determine alternate dis- 
aster insurance and other methods of pro- 
viding assistance to victims of future natural 
disaster. 


The losses incurred by the ravages of the 
flood disaster stretch into the millions of dol- 
lars, presenting an almost insurmountable 
and unpredictable burden for the private 
citizen and industry torebuild, There should 
be some type of a coordinated approach to 
provide protection against these losses and I 
am hopeful that a broad-based hazard insur- 
ance program in this field could feasibly be 
set up through present private insurer pro- 
cedures if coupled with a federally under- 
written reinsurance program somewhat like 
the Federal Reserve bank program in the 
banking field. 

I have received numerous letters asking if 
there isn’t some type of help available for 
private property owners. Many of them are 
really caught in a bind in a natural disaster 
situation like this—out of a job, their homes 
and property lost. This measure would pro- 
vide an answer, worthy of further explora- 
tion and study. 

While we have recovery and rehabilitation 
measures that are occupying most of our time 
and attention now, I do want to stress to the 
committee the continuing threat to these 
communities until such time as we can con- 
tract adequate flood control projects; there- 
fore, I cannot overemphasize the importance 
of the Congress doing everything possible to 
encourage the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to cooperate with the State of Cali- 
fornia in providing on a “crash” basis, the 
earliest possible flood control relief programs. 

Attention must be given to the need for 
expediting flood control in the Del Norte 
County area. I would urge the committee to 
request the Corps of Engineers to concen- 
trate their energies on the flood control pro- 
tective study of the Smith River in the delta. 

Of equally great importance, too, would be 
adequate watershed protective measures. 
This whole problem should be thoroughly 
evaluated and considered, taking the type of 
terrain into consideration. 

It would be advisable that the Corps of 
Engineers give adequate consideration to the 
drift into Crescent City Harbor and devise 
recommendations for harbor protection for 
the fishing fleet, tugs and barges, and other 
users of shipping for maximum protection 
against restriction of navigation in and out 
of the harbor. One of the pictures which I 
passed among you gives you a fair idea of 
the debris completely surrounding our fishing 
fleet. 

Consideration should be given to the 
tsunami study on the Crescent City Harbor, 
to supplement the model study on Crescent 
City Harbor. I believe the committee should 
recognize among other things, that Crescent 
City was the recipient of wave action created 
by the Alaskan earthquake that caused major 
damage to the downtown section of Crescent 
City, either destroying completely or exten- 
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sively business buildings to such 
an extent that a complete redevelopment 
project is now underway, in cooperation with 
the Urban Renewal Agency. However, with 
the continuing threat of tidal wave action, a 
cloud continues to hang over the finance 
capabilities for redevelopment of the com- 
munity and will continue to be a problem 
until such time as adequate protective works 
for tidal wave action is recommended and 
constructed. A similar situation exists in 
Hilo, Hawaii. It is possible that much of the 
information gained from the model study to 
Hilo could be appropriately applied to the 
Crescent City configuration. 

High priority should be given to the Klam- 
ath relocation. The people of the com- 
munity have recommended a site location to 
the Corps of Engineers. The corps is pres- 
ently studying the feasibility of the project, 
which should be developed jointly with the 
Division of Highways of the State of Cali- 
fornia. The division of highways currently 
has planned for construction a bridge and 
freeway near the community of Klamath that 
will require flood protective works of its own. 
Again, it would appear to be in the best in- 
terests of the people of Klamath of the State 
of California and of the Federal Government 
to expedite a cooperative relocation project 
and to encourage the business community of 
Klamath to only build temporary business 
facilities until such time as a complete rec- 
ommendation can be prepared. 

The levee breakage at Blue Lake, a recently 
completed Corps of Engineers project on the 
Mad River, indicates that a more comprehen- 
sive study of flood control recommendations 
is necessary on the entire Mad River com- 
plex. The Corps of Engineers recently held 
public hearings in Humboldt County and 
recommendations are forthcoming. 

I would wholeheartedly urge that there be 
full interagency cooperation to facilitate mul- 
tiple-purpose development of the Eel River 
complex. The Chief of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, when visiting in the area, very strongly 
recommended this, as did Commissioner 
Floyd Dominy of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

It would certainly appear that the State 
and Federal agencies would be well advised to 
cooperate with local sponsoring political sub- 
divisions in establishing early priority for 
watershed development and flood control de- 
velopment projects in the entire Eel River 
complex, 

I have a number of resolutions from local 
and county governmental bodies, urging that 
prompt action be taken to implement this 
project, and I would like to include them 
in the record of committee testimony. At- 
tached are resolutions from the city council 
of the city of Ferndale, the board of super- 
visors of the county of Humboldt, the board 
of supervisors of the county of Marin, and 
the Sonoma County Flood Control and Water 
Conservation District. Other supporting res- 
olutions include: Hon. Fred F. Thevenin, 
mayor of Eureka, Calif.; Mrs. Anna L. Myers, 
city clerk, Trinidad, Calif.; Mr. William E. 
Duncan, chairman of the board of super- 
visors of the county of Yolo, Calif.; Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Hannon, chairman of the board of 
supervisors of the county of Alameda, Calif.; 
Mr. Earle W. Wrieden, chairman of the board 
of supervisors of the county of Lake, Calif.; 
Mr. E. T. Johnson, clerk of the board of 
supervisors of the county of Merced, Calif.; 
Mrs. Florence Davis, deputy clerk of the 
board of supervisors of the county of Santa 
Cruz, Calif.; and the chairman and members 
of the board of supervisors of the county of 
Trinity, Calif. 

The severity of the damage brings home to 
us, all too vividly, the imperative need to 
harness the killer eel, as it has been called. 

I firmly believe that the entire cost-benefit 
ratio criteria should be carefully evaluated. 
It would appear there is a strong need to 
change the present ratio. Consideration 
should be given to more recognition of future 
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economic development potential, rather than 
after the fact. Currently, the cost-benefit 
ratio, as I understand it, is based upon pro- 
tection to existing buildings and property. 
By changing the cost-benefit ratio, protec- 
tive works can be built as security against 
floods, thus encouraging economic develop- 
ment. 

This committee is certainly familiar with 
the growth factors in areas where flood con- 
trol works have been constructed or com- 
pleted. Some more study must be given to 
this for overall economic justification of fu- 
ture projects. Consideration of these es- 
tablished growth factors should be given. 

The Corps of Engineers, I believe, has ex- 
pressed their hope for a liberalization of 
the criteria of costs and benefits used in 
deciding whether a project is feasible or not, 
and also mentioned the benefits of the 1958 
Water Supply Act in easing local burdens. 

During a recent meeting with the Eel River 
Flood Control and Conservation Association, 
Assemblywoman Pauline Davis, coauthor of 
the well-known Davis-Grunsky Water Proj- 
ects Act in California, alluded to the fact 
that the State of California was going to 
have to give similar consideration to this 
approach, and indicated her desire to pro- 
vide the legislative leadership to bring this 
about. 

I would sincerely hope that the committee 
would be so inclined, and I feel well advised, 
to recommend to our full Public Works Com- 
mittee an early study and evaluation of this 
“new concept.” 

The presently authorized levee construc- 
tion project on Redwood Creek near Orick 
in Humboldt County appears to be adequate 
and all that is required is the necessary 
financing to complete the construction at the 
earliest possible date, thereby saving many 
millions in property damage. 

For the record, I would like to enclose 
some pictures and clippings, substantiating 
some of the statements I have made. 

I am asking the corps to make a compre- 
hensive study of bank protection in the Rio 
Dell area. 

Frankly, I could write a book on the spe- 
cific damage to the many sections of Hum- 
boldt, which was the hardest hit of all the 
areas visited during the committee visit to 
California, Oregon, and Washington. 

The overwhelming problem, of course, has 
been the restriction on transportation, truck, 
rail, and barge. This restriction limits the 
ability of the economy to give impetus to 
the recovery and will leave its mark on this 
region of northern California for many years 
to come. People and businesses all over the 
Nation are affected because of their inability 
to receive the forest industry products 
through normal transportation means. 

Certainly, we in the Congress have a stake 
in the outcome. 

The communities of Pepperwood, Shively, 
Holmes, Weott, and Myers Flat were nearly 
all wiped out and we have underway a rec- 
ommendation to assist in relocating these 
people and their buildings to higher ground. 
The water and sewage systems of Rio Dell, 
Alderpoint, Redway, Rhonerville, Hydesville, 
and others have all been lost or damaged. 
Garberville was totally isolated. 

Our most pressing problem is the health 
hazards and the potential fire hazard to 
communities. 

The Redwood Memorial Hospital had a 
fund drive underway to finance the local 
sponsorship requirement under Hill-Burton. 
This obviously was brought to a screeching 
halt. 

While the heaviest amount of damage ac- 
tually occurred in Humboldt and Del Norte 
Counties of my districts, there was also ex- 
traordinary damage in Mendocino, Sonoma, 
and Marin Counties. Though less spectacular 
and less publicized, let me assure the com- 
mittee that by normal standards, the over- 
all losses would be shocking. 
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The usual debris problem has clogged 
creeks and rivers, bridges and roads were 
knocked out resulting in the restriction to 
normal traffic. As in the Covelo section, the 
damage is beyond the local people's ability 
to repair. The Corps of Engineers and the 
OEP are alerted to this need. 

The roads connecting Covelo, Willits, Fort 
Bragg, and Ukiah were all severely gutted 
placing an impossible financial and work- 
load on the county of Mendocino and its 
crews. 

The Geysersville, Guerneville, and Sebas- 
topol sections were hit hardest in Sonoma 
County. It is generally agreed by the peo- 
ple and flood control officials of Sonoma that 
the overall damage would have been greatly 
minimized if the authorized Warm Springs- 
Dry Creek Dam was built so I cannot urge 
too strongly the earliest appropriation of 
funds to complete this vital project. 

The spawning beds of the streams have 
been destroyed so we must develop a pro- 
gram of fishery enhancement to restore this 
valuable resource. 

At this point, I would like to insert a copy 
of a speech I delivered to the Eel River 
Flood Control and Water Conservation As- 
sociation on October 9, 1964—about 2 months 
before the flood disaster. 

I believe some of the comments and recom- 
mendations made in the speech would be of 
appropriate interest and benefit to the com- 
mittee and other Members of Congress in 
light of what has happened. Also an ex- 
cellent editorial in the San Rafael Inde- 
pendent Journal inserted following the 
speech, clearly spells out the local action 
that Is taking place. 

“REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN DON H, CLAUSEN, 
EEL RIVER FLOOD CONTROL AND WATER CON- 
SERVATION ASSOCIATION MEETING, UKIAH, 
CALIF., OCTOBER 9, 1964 


“Gentlemen and water experts, it is a real 
pleasure to meet again with the Eel River 
Flood Control and Water Conservation As- 
sociation. All of us have become friends as 
well as working partners over a number of 
years. This close working relationship is ex- 
ceptionally good because I happen to feel 
that this organization has to carry the bulk 
of the load in putting forth a unified effort 
toward proper development of the water re- 
sources of the north coast on behalf of its 
people. And, so, you have seen a great deal 
of me in the past and you will see a great 
deal more in the future. 

“The intensified unified effort I mention is 
mandatory right now. The reasons are sim- 
ple. You already know, but it won't hurt 
to repeat for general edification, that the 
north coast contains 41 percent of the water 
in the State of California. It also contains 
almost all of the uncommitted water rights 
in the State of California. The north coast 
has approximately 30 million acre-feet of 
water—a fact that amazed key Congressmen 
in Washington. 

“We already have the massive Eel River 
complex under intensive study by the Gov- 
ernment at the State and Federal levels. 
Other interests are giving an immediate and 
long look at other major watersheds on the 
north coast. 

“For instance, people along the Klamath 
River have expressed concern to me that 
Hoopa Valley may, in the future, be flooded 
by a giant reservoir. The Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation of the U.S. Department of Interior 
is conducting right now a study of the possi- 
bility of placing 12 major rivers—including 
the Klamath—into a wild river system to 
preserve them in their natural free-flowing 
state. 

“There appears to be a great body of sup- 
port for the wild river concept, which, I am 
frank to admit, is very appealingtome. This 
proposal, of course, will require careful study 
to determine the exact extent of Govern- 
ment controls the Department of Interior 
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would want to place on the area—not only 
on the river itself but on its watershed. 
Any Government program of this sort will 
naturally recommend a certain amount of 
restrictions or controls. It is important that 
these controls be evaluated to determine 
whether they would be more far reaching 
than the people would want to accept. 

“Then there is the Knights Valley project 
and the studies underway. Decisions are be- 
ing made right now on whether Eel River 
water should be transported east into the 
Sacramento Valley or whether it should be 
sent south via the Russian River to Knights 
Valley for the North Bay area and via Clear 
Lake-Berryessa to the Delta. Such decisions 
are critical to the southern counties of the 
north coast. 

“While it is probably true that in order to 
meet the needs of southern California the 
northern streams will ultimately have to be 
transported to the southern part of Califor- 
nia, but prior to this time considerable 
thought and study must be given to the vari- 
ous alternate programs that are being pro- 
posed in order that local areas and, in general, 
northern California is adequately protected. 
It is not only necessary that they be pro- 
tected from a total water quantity stand- 
point, but they should also be protected from 
a ‘water quality’ standpoint. 

“As an example, what I am referring to is 
the idea of the State to move Eel River water 
over into the Sacramento River and by 80 
doing take a good, clear, Eel River water, mix 
it with a contaminated Sacramento River 
water and then propose to transport water 
from the Sacramento River back into Marin, 
Sonoma, and Napa by the proposed North 
Bay aqueduct. A far more logical procedure 
would be to transport the estimated amount 
of water for southern California by diversion 
to the Sacramento, but diverting the water 
required for the aforementioned counties 
through inland streams where it can be pro- 
tected and maintained in its pure and whole- 
some state. This is not only an esthetic 
situation but also one of economics, as once 
you take a good, pure water and contaminate 
it the cost is considerably more to make it 
potable again. 

“With the interest in West Marin County 
it is becoming apparent that this territory is 
not going to remain a ‘sleeping dog’ settle- 
ment, but with the coming of Point Reyes 
National Park the population is going to 
move out into that area. This then brings 
into focus the proposed State study of north 
coast streams in which we are particularly 
interested. Whether it be the State or Fed- 
eral agencies that make these studies, it is 
extremely important that they be made and 
with as little delay as possible. 

“The point I am making is this. We have 
major developments that call for immediate 
and full-scale attention. We have major 
projects—such as the Eel River complex— 
that affect development in several counties. 
We have major diversionary works and other 
8 Which likewise cover several coun- 

es. 

“It behooves us to pool our efforts so that 
we can do a more complete job of gathering 
information on these developments—thereby 
minimizing duplications and promoting effi- 
ciency. 

“We must unify strongly so that the deci- 
sions on how to handle the development of 
the north coast represent the total thinking 
of all of the counties affected without jeop- 
ardizing individual county water develop- 
ment project objectives. And, third, so 
that these decisions will be backed by the 
unified political strength of all of the coun- 
ties together. This simply means that our 
voice will be stronger and our effect greater 
in the State and Federal Governments and 
in their legislative bodies. The vital pro- 
tection for the areas of origin will be greatly 
enhanced. 
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“I would cite the results of my constitu- 
ent poll to show that the people of this area 
are strongly in favor of such action, I asked 
voters all over my district—and received 
some 20,000 answers to this question: 

“Do you favor north coast counties enter- 
ing into intercounty agreements to guar- 
antee their own future water supplies than 
interagency (local, State, Federal) agree- 
ments for project development of the sur- 
plus? The answers were 78.8 percent in fa- 
vor of this concept, 6.6 percent against and 
14.7 percent no opinion. 

“Of all of the questions asked, I consider 
this one to have been the most significant. 
It certainly indicates strong backing for this 
organizational approach and can well serve 
to suggest the people are behind us. 

“For these reasons, I fully support the pro- 
posals to provide a full-time staff to perform 
the necessary research and correlating activi- 
ties of an intensified effort. I further would 
strongly urge the adoption of a ‘joint exer- 
cise of powers agreement’ between the 
counties of this organization so that its work 
can be better coordinated and expedited for 
the benefit of all. This would bind the 
counties together by formal agreement so 
that the organization’s bargaining power 
and guarantee of continuity will be greatly 
strengthened, This is certainly in keeping 
with our home rule theme. 

“The Eel River diversion works, especially, 
create an immediate problem because of the 
State's apparent inclination to transport the 
water to the east into the Sacramento Valley. 
My own feeling is that it would be of spe- 
cial benefit to the North Bay counties to 
have a southerly diversion so that their im- 
mediate needs could be met and they would 
be in a better physical position to recapture 
any water that is needed in the future. 

“Not only is your unified strength needed 
on this problem, but it also is needed to 
achieve a just and practical solution to the 
immediate problem of water shortage in the 
Napa Valley. We already have the Corps of 
Engineers Knights Valley project which will 
be ready for authorization by the Congress 
next year. With minor adjustments, this 
project can be tailored to meet Napa Coun- 
ty’s water shortage and still provide munici- 
pal and industrial water to Sonoma County 
and its customers at no greater price. 

“This, I think, must be done. Accord- 
ingly, my major announcement to you today 
is this: 


“T have asked the staff of my Public Works 
Committee to conduct research, with the 
purpose of drafting legislation, for separate 
consideration or inclusion in the omnibus 
public works bill of 1965. 

“Pending confirmation and agreement 
from the counties involved, I hope to work 
toward the common objective of: 

“1. Authorizing the Corps of Engineers to 
build the project. 

“2. Recognize the advantages, under rec- 
lamation law, and permit the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to handle the distribution of water 
for Napa County. 

“This arrangement, which at present ap- 
pears to have the broadest areawide support, 
would place Napa County in a position to 
receive water from the Knights Valley 
Reservoir, 

“Calistoga, in particular, and Napa County 
generally are in desperate need of water re- 
sources, Further, this feature will provide 
agricultural water to the Napa Valley at a 
Price farmers can afford to pay. 

“The details, of course, will have to be 
worked out by the agencies and counties in- 
volved. However, Iam sure you all will agree 
that our major purposes will be served by 
leaving the door open for joint efforts on 
the project. by the Bureau and the corps. 

“Officials of both of these agencies have 
assured me that they will cooperate fully 
on a joint effort. Naturally, since the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation has not yet completed 
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its feasibility studies, the language of the 
bill will have to be couched so as to leave the 
door wide open for the Bureau’s participa- 
tion. 

“For the gratification of Sonoma County, I 
might point out that Mr. N. B. Bennett, Jr., 
Acting Commissioner of the Bureau in the 
absence of Commissioner Floyd Dominy, re- 
cently assured me ‘unequivocally’ that the 
cost of water to Sonoma County would be no 
higher under a joint development. ‘In fact,’ 
he said, ‘the economies inherent in multiple- 
purpose development may result in a lesser 
cost being allocated to those (the corps’) 
purposes.“ 

“Now, to get back to the Eel River complex, 
the benefits of such a project will be far- 
reaching and highly desirable. For instance, 
Commissioner Dominy reports to me that the 
coast area north of the Russian River basin 
produces some 25 million acre-feet of run- 
off each year. At the same time, current 
water use in the same area amounts to about 
76,000 acre-feet per year. Far into the fu- 
ture, the north area will need at least an- 
other million acre-feet plus water needed for 
fish protection and enhancement. That 
means something over 20 million acre-feet 
will be left—so I guess everyone can appreci- 
ate why we have a monstrous flood problem 
up north. 

“I might say also that key Members of 
Congress are deeply interested in these facts. 
I might mention Senator CARL HAYDEN, of 
Arizona, who is chairman of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, and my good friend 
Co: man JOHN RHODES, also of Arizona, 
who is a ranking member of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. However, there is 
a great demand for our surplus water not 
only from the dry areas of the southwest 
but from California itself, and the needs 
1 from the delta south should be met 


ated point I am making is this. The fu- 
ture of the north coast lies in exporting its 
excess water after our own future needs are 
guaranteed. Not only will the Eel River 
complex and others promote fish and wild- 
life enhancement, boating, camping, tour- 
ing and other recreation, it will provide the 
major flood control relief which is so sorely 
needed. 

“Recreation and fish and wildlife are ma- 
jor factors in the economic potential of north- 
west California. Stream flows often are so 
low during summer months that they are 
not suitable for fishery or recreation. Ex- 
treme flood flows also are detrimental to 
these functions. Large reservoirs constructed 
on the upper reaches of the streams would 
provide important economic benefits through 
enhancement of recreation, fish and wildlife 
and water quantity and quality control. 

“Flood control is very important. For in- 
stance, Commissioner Dominy says three 
dams on the upper Eel River would be in a 
position to control about 26 percent of the 
total Eel River runoff. Studies show that 
nearly all of the December 1955 flood orig- 
inating aboye the damsites would have been 
caught in the reservoirs. This means, of 
course, that the reservoirs would have to be 
regulated so that there is storage space. Such 
flood control, combined with the Corps of 
Engineers modified flood control plan for the 
Eel River Delta, could provide almost 100 per- 
cent flood control on the Eel. 

“With the mounting support for the wild 
river concept adoption on the Klamath River, 
increased attention should be given to the Eel 
River development. 

“It becomes increasingly evident that inter- 
agency cooperation (local, State and Federal) 
for the construction of multiple-purpose res- 
ervoirs and diversion systems that will pro- 
vide downstream flood control relief has the 
enthusiastic support of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of my constituency. So, I believe we 
should jointly promote the earliest concen- 
tration on the Eel River complex.” 
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“[From the San Rafael (Calif.) Independent 
Journal, Feb. 23, 1965] 
Tr... ee ee 
WATER PLAN 


“The Eel River Association, now an infor- 
mal group embracing nine north coast 
counties, plans to hire a full-time secretary- 
manager and set up permanent headquarters. 
It's going to cost each member county 
some $5,000 annually to set up an office and 
send a full-time representative to fight for 
north coast water interests in Sacramento 
and in Washington. 

“On first thought, you wonder why Marin 
County enters the picture at all. In fact, 
some of the Marin supervisors are privately 
expressing doubts that they can justify 
spending that kind of money when Marin 
gets no immediate and direct benefit. 

“But there is a broader view they should 
consider. 

“Even now, the North Marin Water Dis- 
trict is receiving water via pipeline from the 
Russian River, which in turn is fed partially 
from the Eel. 

“Both William Seeger of Marin Municipal 
Water District and Jerome Gilbert of North 
Marin Water District foresee that by the turn 
of the century (that’s only 35 years from 
now), Marin will have to turn to the Eel 
River for water supply. 

“Development of dams on the Eel River is 
already in the works, The principal aim of 
the State-authorized Middle Fork project on 
the Eel is to pipe water to southern Califor- 
nia. 

“North coast counties need an effective 
voice now while the Eel water projects are 
in the planning stage and before the project 
is frozen, to the benefit of other areas like 
Southern California and to our exclusion. 

“This is where a full-time secretary-man- 
ager of.the Eel River Association, call him a 
lobbyist if you will, enters the picture. 

“How could this man, getting a salary of 
$15,000 per year or more, lobby for Marin’s 
interests? 

“Take the Middle Fork project on the Eel. 
The State has authorized the project, and 
the next step is to get appropriations. 

“The Eel River secretary-manager, with 
the north coast counties united behind him, 
could urge that the appropriations be 
stepped up. He could keep in constant 
touch with the State legisature and with 
Congress, and with planners working on the 
location of dams and pipelines to make sure 
that the primary aim of the project will be 
to assure water to the north coast counties 
at least possible cost. 

“The Eel River ‘watchdog’ could also fight 
for recreation and fishing areas to be de- 
veloped along with the dams so that north- 
ern California will get the maximum bene- 
fit in water supply and in recreation. 

“In statewide. projects such as water de- 
velopment, Marin or Sonoma County can- 
not ‘go it alone.’ 

“If the Eel is to be the ultimate source of 
water for Marin, the most effective way to 
protect that interest is to step in during the 
planning stage—now—with an effective 
voice. At the moment, providing the Eel 
River Association with a paid staff appears to 
be the best way to give the north coast coun- 
ties that effective voice. 

We hope that the supervisors of the north 
coast counties, including Marin, will look to 
our long-range interest when the Eel River 
Association asks them to join in the joint- 
powers agreement.” 

The Petaluma River, Sonoma Creek, Napa 
River all were damaged and will require the 
attention of our Public Works Committee 
as we consider the omnibus public works bill. 

In Marin County, the Novato Creek and 
other streams did their share of damage but 
the Corte Madera Creek damage appears to 
be the most extensive. Inasmuch as the 
College of Marin has extensive expansion 
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programs underway, it heooines increasingly 
urgent to step-up the construction of the 
project. Again an editorial by the Inde- 
pendent Journal succinctly expresses the 
sentiments: of the people of Marin County. 


From the San Rafael (Calif.) Independent 
Journal, Feb. 22, 1965] 
“TIME IS NOW FOR WORK ON FLOOD CONTROL 
PROJECT 


“Marin County got off relatively unscathed 
in last December’s devastating floods that 
hit the northern counties. 

“But we can’t afford to keep pushing our 
luck indefinitely. 

“The Corte Madera flood control project is 
a must. The Marin County Board of Su- 
pervisors have asked for immediate construc- 
tion of the downstream portion of Corte 
Madera Creek, from the Granton Park area 
in Kentfield to the bay. 

While the December floods are still fresh 
in mind, this is a good time to give the Corte 
Madera flood control project a big push. 

“We are aware that residents in the up- 
stream area, from San Anselmo to Fairfax, 
are concerned about preserving some of the 
esthetic beauty of the natural creek set- 
ting. They don’t want a solid mass of con- 
crete cutting through the center of town. 

“But this should not be allowed to inter- 
fere with immediate construction of the 
downstream half of the creek, where much 
of the damage occurs in flood years. 

“In the lower portion, the need to pro- 
tect lives and property. will have to take 
precedence over aesthetic considerations. 

“The extent of the flood problem in the 
lower half of Corte, Madera Creek is pointed 
up in a report prepared by the College of 
Marin 


“The college is directly concerned because 
á portion of the creek runs through the cam- 
put, and the college area is hardest hit by 
flood waters. During severe flooding, as much 
as two-thirds of the campus area is under 
water. You probably recall pictures of stu- 
dents water-skiing on the inundated athletic 
field. 

“Damage caused by flooding of the Corte 
Madera Creek amounts to an average of more 
than a quarter million dollars yearly,’ the 
college report points out. And the bulk of 
that occurs in the downstream half 
of the creek, including the college area. 

“Most of the cost of the $6.8 million project 
will come from Federal funds, and some from 
the State. The local share will amount to 
only about $26,000 annually for maintenance, 
operation and repair, a small price to pay 
for the tremendous benefits that will be 
forthcoming. 

“The flood plan, as worked out by the Army 
Corps of Engineers, calls for an earth-banked 
channel from the bay to a point just down- 
stream of College Avenue, then a concrete 
lined channel through the college area and 
upstream. 

“Upstream communities like Ross, San 
Anselmo, and Fairfax may be able to afford 
thinking in terms of balancing flood control 
with aesthetic beauty. 

“But the downstream areas, particularly 
College of Marin and Kentfield, need imme- 
diate flood protection, even at the possible 
sacrifice of some esthetics.” 

I might add here that we have done much 
work with the staff of this committee to 
assist them in seeing that most of the prob- 
lems that have currently been brought to 
our attention will be included in the final 
report, but it should be pointed out further 
that with the overall devastation of the area, 
it is possible for new problems to crop up in 
the future, and we would appreciate the com- 
mittee keeping the record open for a rea- 
sonable time should later requests be 
brought to our attention. 

In closing, may I commend the armed 
services—Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast 
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Guard, for their wonderful help which they 
gave so willingly and without reservation. 
The American Red Cross, Salvation Army, 
church organizations and a multitude of vol- 
unteer groups gave unselfishly of their aid. 
There are so many who put their “shoulders 
to the wheel” and worked side by side from 
the board of supervisors, city, civil defense 
and county officials, farmers, townspeople, to 
the Federal agencies giving disaster assist- 
ance, However, I cannot adequately express 
my appreciation to the chairman and mem- 
bers of this committee for visiting the area 
personally to view the extent of the damage. 
I am sure you will all agree that one has to 
see it, to believe the total devastation of the 
region. This you have done and the people 
of my congressional district shall remain 
forever grateful 


Tribute to Nathan Shapell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, in the 
March 8 edition of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record my friend and colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California, James ROOSE- 
VELT, brought to the attention of this 
House the similar honor which is to be 
accorded Mr. Nathan Shapell. Mr. 
Shapell has been selected by the officers 
and board of trustees of Temple Beth 
Am, one of the largest conservative con- 
gregations in southern California, as the 
recipient of honor and testimony at 
their annual presidents ball. 

We should like to join Representative 
ROOSEVELT is paying special attention to 
the honor extended to Nathan Shapell 
because although he is a resident of Bev- 
erly Hills he is also a very active builder 
and developer in Garden Grove and Seal 
Beach within my own district. We have, 
therefore, come to have a personal 
knowledge and appreciation for his con- 
tributions to the building industry and 
his wide interest in community and civic 
affairs, not only in the area where he 
lives but that area in which he works 
and derives profit and gain. 

We can appreciate from our personal 
knowledge that this recognition is being 
tendered not only for his untiring efforts 
and devotion to all projects concerning 
Temple Beth Am, but for his unfailing 
willingness to participate generously and 
personally in innumerable charitable 
and civic organizations for the better- 
ment of his fellow citizens and especially 
those projects devoted to the welfare, 
education, and care of children of all 
races, denominations, and creeds. 

We, too, know Mr. Shapell as a promi- 
nent southern California builder. He is 
currently serving on the board of the 
Vista del Mar Child-Care Service, is a 
member of the Patrons Society of the 
University of Judaism, and formerly 
served on the board of the Cedars-Sinai 
Hospitals and Project Hope and contin- 
ues to participate in and support their 
work as well as the work of a number of 
other most worthwhile causes. He has 
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also lent his support to such community 
projects as the music center, Boy Scouts 
of America, YMCA, and has served as 
chairman of the Builders Division of the 
United Jewish Welfare Fund. This year 
Mr. Shapell has been active in fund- 
raising in the campaign of the united 
crusade as well. His reputation in the 
business, financial, and civic community 
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has been marked by the same high cali- 
ber of personal integrity and sense of 
responsibility to others. 

So we take pride in joining, Mr. 
Speaker, with those others who will in a 
formal way applaud his record of 
achievement. It is fitting and proper 
that we do so from this national forum. 
It is in the fine record of our individual 
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citizens for exemplary craftsmanship in 
their respective callings and in their 
individual readiness to give of their time, 
talent, and substance to the worthy 
causes of our day that the great strength 
of this land ultimately derives. We can 
cite Nathan Chapell as an example of 
good citizenry and say to ourselves and 
others, “go thou and do likewise.” 


SENATE 


Wepnespay, Marcu 10, 1965 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridi- 
an, and was called to order by the Act- 
ing President pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord, our God, who with each new 
dawn renewest our sight with the fresh 
gladness of the morning, how excellent 
is Thy name in all the earth. 

Through shining lives of men and wom- 
en who rise in moral splendor, far above 
the lowlands of self-seeking and expedi- 
ency, we glimpse the glory of Thy holi- 
ness. 

We bring our morning prayer, that in 
a continual sense of Thy presence we 
may be delivered from the fret and fever 
of the day’s demands upon us and from 
the praise or blame of men, so that on 
this day—and on every day that may be 
granted us—appointed tasks may be met 
with purity of purpose, without moral 
compromise or craven fear, thus hasten- 
ing the time when Thy peace, just and 
healing, will breathe its benediction upon 
our warring and weary world. 

In the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 9, 1965, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Ratch- 
ford, one of his secretaries, and he an- 
nounced that on March 9, 1965, the 
President had approved and signed the 
act (S. 3) to provide public works and 
economic development programs and the 
planning and coordination needed to as- 
sist in development of the Appalachian 
region. 


ANNUAL TRAINING REPORT— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 

pore laid before the Senate the follow- 


ing message from the President of the 
United States which, with the accom- 


panying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
As required by section 18(c) of the 
Government Employees Training Act 
(Public Law 85-507, approved July 
7, 1958), I am transmitting forms sup- 
plying information on those employees 
who, during fiscal year 1964, partici- 
pated in training in non-Government 
facilities in courses that were over 120 
days in duration and those employees 
who received training in non-Govern- 
ment facilities as the result of receiving 
an award or contribution. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THE WHITE House, March 10, 1965. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting several nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
morning hour and that statements made 
during the morning hour be limited to 
3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE AND SUBCOMMITTEE 
MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
the District of Columbia and the Sub- 
committee on Permanent Investigations 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions were authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on International Finance of the Banking 
and Currency Committee was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. Typines, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments of the 
Committee on the Judiciary was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 

REPORT ON TRANSFER OF RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT FUNDS 


A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the transfer of $14,700,000 of fiscal year 
1964 research and development funds to the 
construction of facilities appropriation for 
the modification and equipment of three in- 
strumentation ships (so-called Apollo ships) ; 
to the Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 


REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF ARMY RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTS 


A letter from the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Army, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report on Department of the 
Army Research and Development contracts 
awarded during the 6-month period ended 
December 31, 1964 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on potential savings by elimina- 
tion of the requirements for registration, 
titling, and inspection of Government-owned 
motor vehicles based in Washington, D.C., 
dated March 1965 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on unnecessary costs incurred 
for automatic data processing equipment and 
services, Manned t Center, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
dated March 1965 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the need for basic im- 
provement of accounting system to enable 
the development of adequate financial in- 
formation, Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration, Department of Commerce, dated 
March 1965 (with an accompanying report); 
2 the Committee on Government Opera- 

ons. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on audit of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, fiscal year 1964 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


To MAKE SECTION 1952 or Trriz 18, Unrrep 
STATES CODE, APPLICABLE TO TRAVEL IN AID 
OF ARSON 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
make section 1952 of title 18, United States 
Code, applicable to travel in aid of arson 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“House JOINT RESOLUTION 15 


“Joint resolution of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Montana 
to the President of the United States, the 
Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, the Con- 
gress of the United States, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Honorable Robert S. McNa- 
mara, and the Montana congressional dele- 
gation, questioning and protesting the an- 
nounced closure of the Glasgow Air Force 
Base located at Glasgow, Mont. 

“Whereas in November of the year 1964 the 
Secretary of Defense announced that Glasgow 
Air Force Base would be closed in the near 
future; and 

“Whereas the Glasgow Air Force Base is one 
of the newest permanent military installa- 
tions for the protection of the people of the 
United States, built within the past 10 years, 
and is now entering its most economical 
phase of operation with the most advanced, 
modern, complete and expensive facilities 
available and represents a capital investment 
in excess of $100 million thus making it one 
of the largest capital investments in the 
State of Montana; and 

“Whereas the Government has constructed 
1,449 of the finest housing units in the entire 
U.S. Air Force and less than 200 base per- 
sonnel live off base, the Government invest- 
ment in housing and ‘hardened’ concrete 
barracks and dormitories representing an in- 
vestment of more than $35 million with the 
highest percentage of on-base personnel of 
any base in the Nation, and if closure is com- 
pleted as announced the people of this Na- 
tion will be required to pay for this Federal 
housing from sources other than the amor- 
tized rent now derived from service personnel 
presently living in these facilities; and 

“Whereas, in addition to the above, there 
now exists on the base a $3 million hospital, 
three elementary schools, expanded post ex- 
change and commissary, a recently expanded 
‘million dollar’ officers club, an NCO club, 
and one of the largest and finest serviceman's 
centers with hobby section and workshops, 
music room, auditorium and relaxation facil- 
ities, base theater, bowling alley, and church, 
all permanent structures; and 

"Whereas in the summer of the year 1964, 
more than $1 million was paid by the Gov- 
ernment to expand and rebuild the runway 
at the base and many millions of dollars have 
been spent to build hangars, headquarters 
buildings, security buildings and numerous 
other permanent facilities in order to render 
the base a completely operable and self-sus- 
taining Air Force installation at a total cost 
of more than $100 million for all improve- 
ments involved; and 

“Whereas the fact that the Glasgow Air 
Force Base is strategically located has never 
been questioned by any person or entity 
whatsoever; and 

“Whereas it is within the common knowl- 
edge of the flying personnel at Glasgow Air 
Force Base that it ranks among the highest 
in the Nation in total fiyable days per year 
and won the Strategic Air Command award 
for 3 years of perfect flying safety and its 
location approximately 18 miles north of 
Glasgow presenting no hazard to municipal 
inhabitants such as is the case with many 
other Air Force bases located in or near 
municipalities throughout the Nation; and 

“Whereas the city of Glasgow has overex- 
tended itself and fully complied with every 
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Government wish on the repeated Govern- 
ment promises of base permanence and has 
expended $10 million for new housing in the 
city and closure will result in an extreme, 
intemperate, radical, and crowning dollars- 
and-cents depression on the city of Glasgow, 
and, indeed, the whole State of Montana, 
going beyond moderation and all reason, and 
if the announced closure takes place it is 
expected that the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration will be required to recover over 200 
dwellings recently constructed in Glasgow 
and the residential market value in that city 
will devalue as much as 40 to 50 percent, and 
business investment will drop as much as 50 
percent; and . 

“Whereas the decision to close the base was 
predicated upon information now proven to 
be obsolete and therefore false, and Glasgow's 
only protection was the repeated promises of 
base permanence, and closure will bring about 
the greatest catastrophe in the history of 
Glasgow and will adversely affect the entire 
State of Montana: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Montana, That 
the Legislative Assembly of the State of Mon- 
tana request the President of the United 
States to review the decision made by the 
Secretary of Defense to close the Glasgow Air 
Force Base and request the Congress of the 
United States to investigate that decision for 
the purpose of corroborating the facts pre- 
sented herein and reversing the closure man- 
date heretofore rendered or provide other 
facilities or installation and personnel for 
location at the base situs in order that the 
capital and resources heretofore expended for 
this facility by the people of the United 
States and by the inhabitants of the city of 
Glasgow shall not be wasted or rendered un- 
productive and barren; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to send copies of this resolution to 
the President of the United States, to the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, to the Secretary 
of Defense, and to the Montana delegation of 
Congress. 

“Ray J. WAYRYNEN, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“I hereby certify that the within joint res- 
olution originated in the house. 

“WALTER H. MARSHALL, 
“Chief Clerk. 


“TED JAMES, 
“President of the Senate.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the State 
of Washington; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 

“SENATE RESOLUTION 1965-30 

“Whereas the Bureau of the Budget has 

that the Soil Conservation Service 
appropriation for assisting locally organized 
and locally managed soil and water conserva- 
tion districts be reduced by $20 million and 
that soil and water conservation districts 
and cooperating farmers, ranchers, and other 
landowners shall pay the Federal Government 
up to 50 percent of the cost of technical 
assistance furnished in the design, layout 
and installation of planned soil and water 
conservation practices on their lands; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has, for 
some thirty years, provided technical assist- 
ance to owners and operators of privately 
owned lands believing that it is in the total 
public interest, and one of the most urgent 
national needs to protect and improve the 
soil and water resources of this Nation; and 

“Whereas, over ninety-six percent of Wash- 
ington privately owned land is included in 
its 68 soil and water conservation dis- 
tricts and nearly a third of Washington's 
farmers and ranchers are annually using the 
technical assistance in the design, layout, 
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and installation of planned soil and water 
conservation measures on their lands; and 

“Whereas the supervisors of such districts 
have continuously requested additional tech- 
nical assistance to meet the needs of farmers 
and ranchers to accelerate the application 
of conservation practices; and 

“Whereas recent statewide storms and 
floods of disastrous proportions have resulted 
in heavy erosion and loss of valuable top soil, 
in heavy sediment deposits in our reservoirs, 
lakes, streams and rivers which also have 
spread over valuable bottom lands and in 
other flood damage to both public and pri- 
vate property together with destruction or 
severe damage to thousands of water control 
and use structures, requiring greater, rather 
than reduced efforts in the application of 
soil and water conservation practices; and 

“Whereas such assessments of payments to 
the Federal Government will discourage and 
seriously curtail the application of soil and 
water conservation measures on lands so 
vital to the strength and welfare of the 
State of Washington and the Nation and will 
seriously affect fall harvest on family farms 
and the holdings of small operators; and 

“Whereas this proposed additional burden 
added to the costs of farmers and ranchers 
already in a depressed economic condition, 
would limit the ability of these people to 
participate in the existing agricultural con- 
servation program and similar programs 
which have in the past contributed substan- 
tially to the conservation development, and 
the prudent use of these soil and water re- 
sources: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Washington, That we respectfully make ap- 
plication to the Congress of the United States 
to continue the long established policy of 
providing technical assistance to soil and 
water conservation districts and their coop- 
erating landowners and operators without 
requiring them to pay the Federal Goyern- 
ment any portion of cost of such technical 
assistance; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress provide the 
increases in technical assistance requested 
by the soil and water conservation districts 
in Washington and throughout the Nation 
to meet the needs of landowners and oper- 
ators to accelerate the planning and applica- 
tion of conservation measures on their pri- 
vately owned lands; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Honorable Lyndon B. 
Johnson, President of the United States, the 
President of the U.S. Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the chief 
of the Soil and Conservation Service, and 
to each Senator and Representative in 
Congress from the State of Washington. 

“Warp BOWDEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State 
of Washington; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“SENATE RESOLUTION 1965-28 

“Whereas, the State of Washington is 
singularly honored in that the Indian peo- 
ples constituting. the membership of the 
great Colville Indian Reservation wish to 
find an equitable means of terminating Fed- 
eral supervision over the property and affairs 
of the Colville Indian Reservation and be- 
come full-fledged citizens both of this Na- 
tion and of the State; and 

“Whereas, this desire on the part of the 
membership has been evidenced by the ac- 
tion of the members of its tribal council; 
and 

“Whereas, Senator Henry Jackson intro- 
duced legislation in the past session of our 
National Congress providing for an end to 
Colville Reservation and restoration to full 
rights as citizens to the membership, and 
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Representative THomas Forex has intro- 
duced like legislation for the present ses- 
sion of Congress: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the senate, That this peti- 
tion be most respectfully submitted to the 
House of Representatives and to the Senate 
of the United States and to the Honorable 
Lyndon B. Johnson, President of the United 
States, urging immediate action to fulfill the 
desires of the membership of the Colville 
Reservation to become citizens enjoying 
equal rights, privileges, and responsibilities 
as other citizens of this State and this Na- 
tion; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate submit copies of this resolution to the 
Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate of the 
United States, and to each Member of Con- 
gress from the State of Washington. 
“Warp BOWDEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Nevada; ordered to lie on the 
table: 

“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 9 
“Resolution congratulating Lyndon Baines 

Johnson and HUBERT HORATIO HUMPHREY 

on their inaugurations as President and 

Vice President, respectively, of the United 

States 

“Whereas, during November last, the peo- 
ple of the United States, through the demo- 
cratic elective process, expressed their con- 
fidence and trust in Lyndon Baines John- 
son and HUBERT Horatio HUMPHREY to lead 
the Nation safely and triumphantly to a 
Great Society in these perilous and demand- 
ing times; and 

“Whereas, on the 20th day of this month, 
Lyndon Baines Johnson and HUBERT HORATIO 
Humpurey will be formally inaugurated as 
President and Vice President, respectively, 
of the United States; and 

“Whereas on such day these men assume 
the leadership of a nation forever dedicated 
to human advancement and the realization 
of peace and liberty for men everywhere; 
and 

“Whereas, during their tenures of office, 
they will encounter formidable forces cal- 
culated to frustrate the achievement of 
these goals; and 

“Whereas the terms they begin will em- 
brace a period as dangerous and demanding 
and as promising and progressive as any 
period in the history of the United States 
and of the world: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the 
members of the 53d session of the Legis- 
lature’ of the State of Nevada extend their 
best wishes and congratulations to Lyndon 
Baines Johnson and HUBERT HORATIO 
Humpurey on their inaugurations as Pres- 
ident and Vice President, respectively, of 
these United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the contents of this 
resolution be dispatched by telegraph by 
the legislative counsel to Lyndon Baines 
Johnson and HUBERT HORATIO HUMPHREY, 
and that certified copies of this resolution 
be prepared and transmitted forthwith by 
the secretary of state to Lyndon Baines John- 
son and HUBERT Horatio HUMPHREY. 

“Passed by the senate January 20, 1965. 

“PAUL LAXALT, 
“President of the Senate, 
“LEOLA H. ARMSTRONG, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the assembly January 20, 1965. 
“WM. D. SWACKHAMER, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“NATHAN T. HURST, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“GRANT SAWYER, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION D 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress and the national administration of 
the United States to take all possible steps 
to improve the economic position of the 
agricultural producer 


“Whereas 35 percent of the Nation’s popu- 
lation resides in community trade centers of 
5,000, or on farms surrounding such trade 
centers, and the stability and solvency of 
this vast segment of our population is con- 
tingent on a healthy agricultural economy; 
and 7 

“Whereas agricultural prosperity depends 
not only on efficient production but also on 
adequate markets and a proper balance of 
supply and demand; and 

“Whereas the farm sector of the economy 
is the only sector that has suffered a decline 
in net income measured against the base 
period of 1947-49, primarily due to increased 
production costs and declining farm prices; 
and 

“Whereas while only 18 percent of the 
average American family budget is re- 
quired for food, the lowest of any nation on 
earth, the farmer receives only one-third 
of this after processing and distribution 
costs are considered; and 

“Whereas this adverse economic situation 
is creating a migration from rural com- 
munities to urban centers where unemploy- 
ment, welfare, and other problems are al- 
ready rampant; and 

“Whereas it is the creditable objective of 
the national administration to assure eco- 
nomic opportunities for everyone, increase 
employment, and maintain a vigorous 
economy through courageous action on nu- 
merous economic fronts, and to use every 
Weapon available to increase security and 
promote peace: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the Congress and 
the national administration adopt a system 
of price supports.and production controls 
for agricultural commodities now covered 
by price supports that will assure adequate 
income for farmers and assure solvency for 
all of rural America; and by so doing, avoid 
the necessity in the future for solving new 
social and economic problems related to 
highly congested urban areas; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress and the na- 
tional administration develop bold, imagina- 
tive plans to utilize the productive capacity 
of rural America more effectively in com- 
bating communism, hunger, and disease 
around the world, and continue to seek new 
markets for agricultural products now in 
surplus; be it further 

“Resolved, That Public Law 480 be admin- 
istered and developed to its maximum 
effectiveness; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the chairmen of the US. 
House and Senate Agricultural Committees, 
and each member of the North Dakota con- 
gressional delegation. 

“ARTHUR A. LINK, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“DONNELL HAUGEN, 

“Chief Clerk of the House. 

“CHARLES TIGHE, 
“President of the Senate. 

“GERALD L, STAIR, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


The petition of the Jackson County Soil 
and Water Conservation District, board of 
directors, of the State of Illinois, supporting 
soil and water conservation district programs 
throughout the Nation; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
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A resolution adopted by the board of su- 
pervisors of the Southern Soil Conservation 
District, Beckley, W. Va., protesting against 
any reduction from the soil conservation 
budget; to the Committee on Appropriations, 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, a con- 
current resolution of the Legislature of 
South Dakota. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the concurrent resolution be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 7 


Concurrent resolution, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to extend to 
veterans of the undeclared war in Vietnam 
the Federal benefits that were granted to 
veterans of the undeclared police action or 
war in Korea 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein) : 

Whereas American forces are now engaged 
in actual conflict in the area of Vietnam 
which equals in hazard to life, limb, and 
health of those there engaged with any con- 
flict in which American troops have ever un- 
dertaken; and 

Whereas members of the American Armed 
Forces are carrying out thelr dangerous as- 
signments as bravely and honorably as those 
who have fought under the flag of the United 
States in the great wars, and their hardships 
and sacrifices, and the hardships and sacri- 
fices of their families, are comparable to 
those in other major conflicts: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 40th Legis- 
lature of the State of South Dakota (the 
House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That the Congress of the United States be, 
and is, memorialized to extend to veterans 
of the Vietnam action the educational, re- 
training, insurance, medical, compensation, 
and burial benefits and all other benefits un- 
der Federal law that were extended to vet- 
erans of the action in Korea; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted by the secretary of the senate 
to the members of the congressional delega- 
tion from South Dakota and to the President 
of the U.S. Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. j 

Adopted by the senate February 20, 1965. 

Concurred in by the house of representa- 
tives March 4, 1965, 

LEM OVERPECK, 
President of the Senate. 


Attest: 
NIELS P. JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
CHARLES Droz, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 


WALTER J. MATSON, 
Chief Clerk. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 307. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to a compact relating to taxation of 
motor fuels consumed by interstate buses 
and to an agreement relating to bus taxation 
proration and reciprocity (Rept. No. 76). 
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By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 42. A bill for the relief of George Tilson 
Weed (Rept. No. 77); 

S. 154. A bill for the relief of Luisa G, 
Valdez (Rept. No. 78); 

S. 190. A bill for the relief of Carnetta Ger- 
maine Thomas Hunte (Rept. No. 79); 

S. 195. A bill for the relief of Sunnyside 
Seed Farms (Rept. No. 80); 

S. 196. A bill for the relief of Georges Fraise 
(Rept. No. 81); 

S. 243. A bill for the relief of Kalliope Kos- 
tides (Rept. No. 82); 

S. 244. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Chung Chi Lee and Julia Lee (Rept. No. 
83); 

S. 262. A bill for the relief of Milagros Ara- 
gon Nert (Rept. No. 84); 

S. 320. A bill for the relief of Denis Ryan 
(Rept. No. 85); 

S. 389. A bill for the relief of Teresa Mara- 
gon (Rept. No 86); 

S. 394. A bill for the relief of Alexa Daniel 
(Rept. No. 87); 

S. 416. A bill for the relief of Sister Aurora 
Martin Gelado (also known as Sister Nieve) 
(Rept. No. 88); 

S. 456. A bill for the relief of Koon Chew 
Ho (Rept. No. 89); 

S. 570. A bill for the relief of Frank S. Chow 
(Rept. No. 90); 

S. 571. A bill for the relief of Denise Hoje- 
bane Barrood (Rept. No. 91); 

S. 574. A bill for the relief of Lester W. Hein 
and Sadie Hein (Rept. No. 92); 

S. 615. A bill for the relief of Andreas, 
Gregorios, Eleni, Nikolaos, and Anna Chingas 
(Rept. No. 93); 

S. 619. A bill for the relief of Nora Isabella 
Samuelli (Rept. No. 94); 

S. 632. A bill for the relief of Flora Romano 
Torre (Rept. No. 95); 

S. 640. A bill for the relief of Zenon Zubieta 
(Rept. No. 96); 

S. 642. A bill for the relief of Chung K. Won 
(Rept. No. 97); 

S. 686, A bill for the relief of Pietrina Del 
Frate (Rept. No. 98) ; 

S. 719. A bill for the relief of Ivanka Pekar 
(Rept. No. 99); 

S. 769. A bill for the relief of Dr. Marshall 
Ku (Rept. No. 100); 

S. 829. A bill for the relief of Enrico Agostini 
and Celestino Agostini (Rept. No. 101); 

S. 840. A bill for the relief of Christos 
Stratis (Rept. No. 102); and 

S. 856. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
R. M. Clark (Rept. No. 103). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 200. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Mira and his wife, Maria Mira (Rept. No. 
104) ; 

8.373. A bill for the relief of Dr. Victor M. 
Ubieta (Rept. No. 105); 

S. 417. A bill for the relief of Miss Wladys- 
lawa Kowalezyk (Rept. No. 106); 

S. 440. A bill for the relief of Jose L. Rodri- 
guez (Rept. No. 107); 

S. 446. A bill for the relief of Wilhelm 
Konyen, his wife, Susanne Fritsch Konyen, 
and their children, Susanne Konyen and 
Willy Konyen (Rept. No. 108) ; 

S. 694. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
Soos (Rept. No. 109); 

S. 720. A bill for the relief of Ivan Radic, 
his wife, Ester Radic, and their daughter, 
Olivera Radic (Rept. No. 110); 

S. 767. A bill for the relief of Gerhard 
Hofacker (Rept. No. 111); and 

S. 916. A bill for the relief of Debra Lynne 
Sanders (Rept. No. 112). 

By Mr. FONG, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 149. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
A. Ramelb (Rept. No. 116). 

By Mr. DODD, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 618. A bill for the relief of Nora Isa- 
bella Samuelli (Rept. No. 115). 
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By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 976. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act with respect to limiting the priority and 
nondischargeability of taxes in bankrupt- 
cy (Rept. No. 114). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.J. Res. 47. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate the week of 
May 2 through May 8, 1965, as “Professional 
Photography Week” (Rept. No. 113). 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, with amendments: 

S. 510. A bill to extend and otherwise 
amend certain expiring provisions of the 
Public Health Service Act relating to com- 
munity health services, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 117). 


RIGHTS’ "REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE (S, REPT. NO. 118) 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
ask unanimous consent to submit and 
have printed a report entitled Patents, 
Trademarks, and Copyrights,” pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 270, 88th Congress, 
2d session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, the report will be received and 
printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Arkansas. 


REPORT ENTITLED “ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PRACTICE AND PROCE- 
DURE”—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE (S. REPT. NO. 119) 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
ask unanimous consent to submit and 
have printed a report entitled “Adminis- 
trative Practice and Procedure,” pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 261, 88th 
Congress, 2d session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Missouri. 


REPORT ENTITLED “NATIONAL PEN- 
ITENTIARIES”—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 120) 
Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 

from the Committee on the Judiciary, I 

ask unanimous consent to submit and 

have printed a report entitled “National 

Penitentiaries,” pursuant to Senate Res- 

olution 269, 88th Congress, 2d session. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, the report will be received and 
printed. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN 
FORMER EMPLOYEES TO APPEAR 
AND TESTIFY BEFORE THE TAX 
COURT OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
NEW YORK—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 

from the Committee on Government 

Operations, I report an original resolu- 

tion to authorize former employees of a 

subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 

ernment Operations to appear and testify 
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before the Tax Court of the United States 
in New Vork. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 86), as follows: 

Whereas the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Committee on 
Government Operations by virtue of Senate 
Resolution 255, section 5, of the 86th Çon- 
gress, has in its possession certain evidence 
pertaining to investigations conducted by 
the Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field; 
and 

Whereas the United States Treasury De- 
partment has notified the subcommittee 
chairman that there is a matter pending be- 
fore the Tax Court of the United States in 
New York, New York, captioned Bernard B. 
Spindel, dockets numbered 3102-63 and 2668- 
64; and 

Whereas the United States Treasury De- 
partment has requested the testimony of Mr, 
James P. Kelly, former investigator, and Mr. 
Carmine S. Bellino, former consultant ac- 
countant, for the said Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field who possess information 
concerning this matter by virtue of their 
employment for said committee; and 

Whereas by the privilege of the Senate of 
the United States and by rule XXX of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, information 
secured by staff employees of the Senate pur- 
suant to their official duties as employees of 
the Senate may not be revealed without the 
consent of the Senate: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Mr, James P. Kelly, former 
staff investigator, and Mr. Carmine Bellino, 
former consultant accountant, of the Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field be authorized 
to appear and testify in the above-mentioned 
proceedings. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
resolution will, if favorably acted upon, 
permit two former employees of the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Improper Activ- 
ities in the Labor or Management Field 
to testify before the Tax Court of the 
United States in New York, N.Y. 

Senate Resolution 255, section 5 of the 
86th Congress, turned over to the Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations 
the files and the jurisdiction of the Select 
Labor Committee which then ceased to 
exist. In a tax case involving Bernard 
B. Spindel, docket Nos. 3102-63 and 
2668-64, the Treasury Department has 
notified the subcommittee that it is 
necessary for the successful prosecution 
of the case to make available the testi- 
mony of Mr. James P. Kelly, former in- 
vestigator, and Mr. Carmine S. Bellino, 
former consultant accountant. 

By the privilege of the Senate of the 
United States and by rule XXX of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, the testi- 
mony of these former employees cannot 
be presented in this matter except with 
the consent of the Senate. This resolu- 
tion would provide that consent. 

Accordingly, I ask for favorable con- 
sideration of this resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 86) was considered and 
agreed to. 
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REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
as chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, I submit a report on Federal 
employment and pay for the month of 
January 1965. In accordance with the 
practice of several years standing I ask 
unanimous consent to have the report 
printed in the Recorp, together with a 
statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
JANUARY 1965 AND DECEMBER 1964, AND PAY, 
DECEMBER 1964 AND NOVEMBER 1964 

PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 
(See table I) 

Information in monthly personnel reports 
for January 1965 submitted to the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
typed Expenditures is summarized 
follows: 


TABLE I. hag p table of Federal personnel inside and outside the United States e 
with December 1964, and pay for December 1964, 


1965, and comparison 
Department or agency 


Executive de ts (except De ent of Defense, 
x 2 ere Dp partm ): 


of Fine Arts 
Connniasion on Civil Rights. 
ver Basin © 


See footnotes at end of table, 


ouncil__..._ al 4 
ction and Development Planning Commission 
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Civilian personnel in executive 
branch 


r A 3 
Agencies exclusive of Department 
Defense 


March 10, 1965 


Payroll (in thousands) in executi: 
yroll (in ) ve 


In In Increase 
December | November | (+) or de- 
crease (—) 


1 Exclusive of foreign ——- shown in the last line of this 


January figure includes 
of | 12 N 


Table I breaks down the above figures on 
employment and pay by agencies. 

Table II breaks down the above employ- 
ment figures to show the number inside the 
United States by agencies. 

Table III breaks down the above employ- 


ployees (enumerators, cler! pervisors, crew 
2 in tak g the 1904 1964 F clerks, supervisors, crew lenders, ot.) of tho 


and 


comparison with November 1964 


leaders, etc.) of the Department 


ment figures to show the number outside the 
United States by agencies. 

Table IV breaks down the above employ- 
ment figures to show the number in indus- 
trial-type activities by agencies. 

Table V shows foreign nationals by agen- 
cies not included in tables I, I. III. and IV. 


loyed by the executive agencies during January 


Pay (in thousands) 


January | December | Increase | Decrease | December | November | Increase | Decrease 


88388 


SSR 


BEREe cruimsBe.wankS 888838888 


= 


2 
Isos 


ETERS 


EE Ses SBS SSB 888888888 


E 
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TABLE I.— Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during January 
1965, and comparison with December 1964, and pay for December 1964, and comparison with November 1964—Continued 


Department or agency 


ndent 
8 


encieés—Continued 


National 
National Mediation Board 


National Science Foun 


CCT ͤ UGE yes eae 
. 

Comm on Equal Employment Opportunity 
Railroad Retirement Board ja p . 5 
Renegotiation B 


4088828888. 


Total, exclu: 


Net irk 


Department of Defense... 
uding Department of Defense. 


nt of the Air Force 
De Atomic Sup) 
eS —— 


Defense 80 ply Agency 
upply Agency 
U.S. Court of 
werk ental Activa 
Armed Forees in information and rit E EAE AE active: Ea 


Total, Department of Defense_-..........-.-.---------.--------.-- 
Net change, Department of Defense 


Grand total, inclu: eee of Dalma NA x 4 
Net change, , including Department of Defense 


Pay (in thousands) 


as 


88828 


Ss 88 


January figure includes 6, een (enumerators, clerks, supervisors. 


leaders, etc.) engaged in the 1964 Census of Agriculture, as compared with 

Á 25,071 n December, and their — 
8 ha ee revised to exclude employees of the Federal Develop - 
ment Planning Committee for ae ma now re as an independent agency. 


—.— Gap re bar he Agency for International Develop- 
in December, crag Boe gr AID figures 


cludes 2108 i of chess trust trust 


New agency, created heir pey, to Executive Order 11186 dated Oct, 
mey, created pursuant to Executive Order 10918 dated Feb. 15 196i. Re- 


* Less than $500. 
Revised on basis of later information. 
10 Exclusive of 3 and pay or the Central Intelligence Agency and the Nationa 


8 agencies under the Economic 


ent in the Job 
1964 (Public Law 


u Includes ook plo 


Opportunity A 


Agency 


Agriculture Department. 
aiat Department... 


TaBLE II. Federal personnel inside the United States . if . SEEN agencies during January 1965, and comparison with 
ecem 96. 


Department or agency 


Executive on pean (except Department of 
Defense): 


96, 307 96, 925 
37,407 | 155,143 
Health, „Education, and W. 82, 865 82, 781 84 
Interior 61,002 61, 072 
32, 017 32, 082 65 
02,731 | 508, 621 3,800 
10,874 | 10, 882 
89,289 | 84,850 | 4, 490 
327 328 
481 493 
47 a Hi EES 
Executive Mansion ‘end 73 76 


See footnotes at end of table, 


Executive Office of the President—Continued 
National Aeronautics and Space Council 
National cil on the Arts. 


ffice PA 
Office of the Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations 


Interests 
President’s Committee on Equal Oppor- 
tunity in Housing 
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TABLE: II.. Federal personnel inside the United States employed by the executive agencies during January 1965, and comparison with 
December 1964—Continued 


Department or agency Department or agency 
Independent agencies: 
Tarm 3 3 on Intergovern `>- |- ~ PI Railroad Retirement Board 
mental Relations Hanegotiation, et . 
American Watte Monuments Commis- St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp- 
PP.. eth Se ae ea ee = 7 er poeta eevee sass A 
aane Energy Commission. 


Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Selective Service System 


of Governors of the Fe ysi 
Small Business Administra 


Tariff Commission 


Commission on Civil Rights Tax Court of the United States 
Delaware River Basin Commission - Temporary Alaska Claims Commission 
Export- — Bank of Washington Tennessee Valley Authority 
Farm Credit . 3 U.S. Ane Control and Disarmament 
Federal Aviation Ageney cc 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review. U.S. s atmano b E 


United States. Puerto Rico Commission on 
the Status of Puerto Rico 
Veterans’ Administration 


Federal Communications Commission 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Development Planning Committee 


for Appalachia t. -._---_..--_- nnman 5 Woodrow Wilson Memorial Commission.. 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board.. 3 

Federal Maritime Commission 
a Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 


Bog | excluding Department of Deſense. J, 384, 477 
— excluding Department of 


Federal (e; issi 

Foreign Claims Settlement 8 — 
General Accounting Office 
General Services Administration 
Government Printing Office... 
Housing and Home Finance A) 
Indian Claims Commission 
In te Commerce Commission. a 
8 Aeronautics and Space Poa 


Defense Supply Ageney 
U.S. Court of — 


National Capital Transportation ay cee... ncn cmep nce 

National Commission on Food Mar) 

National Gallery of Art Total, Department of Deſensee 

Nota tebe Relations Board. Net decrease, Department of Defense -._|_.-.-..-.-|--.--...-. 
a 3 2 ů |———————— 

National Science Foundation Grand total, including Department of 

Panama Canal Dns; cet erat naan see eace 

President’s Advisory Committee on Net decrease, including Department of y 
Labor-Management Poly $ E Tini eS pa T AR aoa ee E EARE A ERA) EASE o 

President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity 


1 Commerce Department figure revised to exclude em maplov ees of the Federal Develop- New agency, created pursuant to Executive Order 11186 dated Oct. 23, 1964. 
ment Planning Committee for Appalachia now re: ed as an independent agency. New agency, created pursuant to Executive Order 10918 dated Feb. 16, 1961. Re- 
January figure includes 2,947 employees of the ney for International Develop- rted in Commerce Department > ae from July 1964 through December 1964 andin 
ment, as compared with 2,989 in December. abor Department figures prior to July 1964. 
3y: lta figure includes 733 8 of the Peace Corps as compared with 734 in 
ecem 


+ 


TABLE II. Federal personnel outside the United States N by the executive * during January 1965, and comparison with 
ecember 1964 


Department or agency January aoe - Department or agency 
r 
Executive departments (except Department of a agencies—Continued 

Defense): mithsonian Institution 
8 —— ———— 1, as alle 
Health, Saponia and Welfare. 677 
Interior 633 
Justice. 359 
Labor 3 EL Virgin Islands Corporation 

„ 
State 12. 29, 792 Total, excluding De — of Defense. 
Treasury- 692 Net decrease, excluding Department of 
Independen: cies: D 
American Battle Monuments Commission. 407 
Atomic Ene: ommisst 34 Department of Defense: 
Civil Service Commission... 2 Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Federal Aviation Agency. 1,126 Department of the Army 
Federal Communications Commission 4 Department of the Navy.. 3 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 2 Department of the Air Force 3 
Foreign Claims 5 Commission 11 D Cotorinmicstiods AS Agency E 
General Accounting Offlc 54 Defense Sup; pply Agency. R 
General Services A aleran 3 26 International military naetivities 
Housing and Home Finance Ageney 214 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- Total, Department of Defense__....-.... 
oye, Se BE re 15 Net decrease, Department of Defense 

National Labor Relations Board 34 
National Science Foundation 6 
Panama Canal 18, 017 
Selective Service System.. 162 
Small Business Administrat: 


66 


January figure includes 12,450 employees of the Agency for International Develo for this ed oe The January figure includes 4, 193 of these t fund employees and 
ment as compared with 12, 524 in December. These A. AID figures include cnployess the Decem figure includes 4,215, kas z 
who are paid from foreign currencies deposited by foreign governments in a trust fund 3 2 figure includes 403 employees of the Peace Corps as compared with 404 in 
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TABLE IV.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside the United States employed by the executive agencies during 
January 1965, and comparison with December 1964 


Department or agency 


Executive departments (except Department of 
Defense): 


8882 


— 
— 
= 


Government Printing Office 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 


Total, excluding De t of Defense. 
Net decrease „ of 


a8 app 
28 8888 


88 


Department of Defense: 


Inside the 


Department or agency 


Department of the Army: 
Inside the United States . 


Department of the Navy: 
Inside the United States 
Outside the United States_ 


Outside the United States 
Defense ig a Agan $ 
nited States 


Total, Department of Deſense 
Net , Departmen 


t of De- 


Grand total, including Department 
Of De, 


Net decrease, including Department 
of Defense... 


1 Subject to revision. 


2 Revised on basis of later information. 


TABLE V.—Foreign nationals working under U.S. agencies overseas, excluded from tables 
I through IV of this report, whose services are porad by contractual agreement between 


the United States and foret 
source of funds from whic 
December 1964 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA 

Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported civilian employment in the 
month of January totaling 2,464,012. This 
was a net decrease of 21,759 as compared with 
employment reported in the preceding month 
of December, The January decrease includes 
18,211 temporary employees of Commerce De- 
partment engaged in taking the 1964 Census 
of Agriculture, 

Civilian employment reported by the ex- 
ecutive agencies of the Federal Government, 
by months in fiscal year 1965, which began 
July 1, 1964, follows: 


Month 


Employ- 
ment 


2, 492, O61 
495, 606 


Total Federal employment in civilian agen- 
cies for the month of January was 1,446,993, 
a decrease of 19,356 as compared with the 
December total of 1,466,349. Total civilian 
employment in the military agencies in Jan- 
uary was 1,017,019, a decrease of 2,403 as com- 
pared with 1,019,422 in December. 


overn ments, or ” J 
are paid, as of January 1965 and comparison with 


ecause of the nature of their work or the 


Civilian agencies reporting larger decreases 
were Commerce Department with 18,106 and 
Post Office Department 3,914. The largest 
increase was reported by Treasury Depart- 
ment with 4,456. 

In the Department of Defense the larger 
decreases in civilian employment were re- 
ported by the Department of the Navy with 
1,272 and the Department of the Army with 
926. 

Total employment inside the United States 
in January was 2,305,058, a decrease of 20,787 
as compared with December. Total employ- 
ment outside the United States in January 
was 158,954, a decrease of 972 as compared 
with December. Industrial employment by 
Federal agencies in January totaled 536,615, a 
decrease of 1,909. 

These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. 

FOREIGN NATIONALS 

The total of 2,464,012 civilian employees 
certified to the committee by Federal agen- 
cies in their regular monthly personnel re- 
ports includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed in U.S. Government activities abroad, 
but in addition to these there were 132,170 
foreign nationals working for US. agencies 
overseas during January who were not 
counted in the usual personnel reports. The 
number in December was 133,283. A break- 


down of this employment for 
lows: 


FEDERAL PAYROLL 


(There is a lag of a month between Federal 
employment and Federal payroll figures in 
order that actual expenditures may be re- 
ported. Payroll expenditure figures in the 
committee report this month are for De- 
cember.) 

Payroll expenditure figures in the executive 
branch during the first 6 months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year 1965 totaled $8.7 billion. 
These payroll expenditures for the first half 
of the fiscal year, July-December 1964, ex- 
clusive of $154 million of U.S. pay for foreign 
nationals not on the regular rolls, follow: 


Payroll 

(in millions) 
SONG cm aan pear ee A $1, 430 
. a pA saa dar ah a SE ae 6 1, 387 
E K 1,449 
Ste. apiece et 1, 447 
OVEN ORs ant ee eee 1,382 
ge ec EA Se at oR EA 1,611 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: _ 

Richard L. MeVeigh, of Alaska, to be U.S. 
attorney for the district of Alaska; and 

William P. Copple, of Arizona, to be U.S. 
attorney for the district of Arizona. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 1471. A bill to amend the provisions of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
establishing the minimum price support 
level for peanuts; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 1472. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act so as to require Federal Power Commis- 
sion authority for the construction, exten- 
sion or operation of certain facilities for the 
transmission of electric energy in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 1473. A bill to amend section 2410, title 
28, United States Code, to prescribe the 
relative priority of liens of the United States 
and claims for certain costs, expenses, and 
attorneys’ fees in mortgage foreclosure 
actions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Mercatr when he 
introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, BREWSTER: 

S. 1474. A bill to create a bipartisan com- 
mission to study Federal laws limiting politi- 
cal activity by officers and employees of Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 1475. A bill for the relief of George M. 
Djavahery; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. McGEE: 

S. 1476. A bill to amend part I of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act in order to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission additional 
authority with respect to railroad safety; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr, MUSKIE: 

S. 1477. A bill to prohibit trading in Irish 
potato futures on commodity exchanges; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CURTIS (for himself, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. Munpt, and Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN) : 

S. 1478. A bill to consent to the Lower 
Niobrara River and Ponca Creek Compact be- 
tween the States of Nebraska and South 
Dakota; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Curtis when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 1479. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act in order to establish 
& program to decrease water pollution by 
synthetic detergents; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Netson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 1480. A bill for the relief of Mil 
Garcia Nunez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 1481. A bill to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 so as to require non- 
aggression agreements by recipients of as- 
sistance thereunder; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

S. 1482. A bill to amend the antitrust laws 
to prohibit certain activities of labor or- 
ganizations in restraint of trade and com- 
merce, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Tower when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. PELL (for himself, Mr. GRUEN- 
ing, and Mr. JAVITS) : 

S. 1483. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr, PELL when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARTHY (for himself, Mr. 
KUCHEL, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. MORTON, 
Mr. Proxmire, Mr. HARTKE, and Mr. 
Scorr) : 

S. 1484. A bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, to promote quality and price 
stabilization, to define and restrain certain 
unfair methods of distribution and to con- 
firm, define, and equalize the rights of pro- 
ducers and resellers in the distribution of 
goods identified by distinguishing brands, 
names, or trademarks, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCarrHy when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1485. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to compensate dealers for 
the amount of Federal excise tax paid on 
gasoline lost by leakage or spillage; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. KUCHEL (for Mr. Proury, Mr. 
Boccs, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. SCOTT, 
and Mr. Morton): 

S. 1486. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction to a 
taxpayer who is a student at a college for 
certain expenses incurred in obtaining a 
higher education; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KUCHEL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1487. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Donovan C. Moffett; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 1488. A bill to authorize the disposal, 
without regard to the 6-month waiting pe- 
riod, of approximately 50,000 tons of refrac- 
tory grade bauxite from the national stock- 
pile; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER (for herself and 
Mr. Morse) : 

S. 1489, A bill for the relief of the city of 
Umatilla, Oreg.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 1490. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the 
limitation upon the amount of outside in- 
come which an individual may earn while 
receiving benefits under such title; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S.J. Res. 59. Joint resolution to establish 
the Joint Committee on Foreign Trade; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

S.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the balancing of 
the budget; 

S.J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to establish 
rules of interpretation governing questions 
of the effect of acts of Congress on State 
laws; and 

S. J. Res. 62. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
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the President and Vice President; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Tower when he 
introduced the above joint resolutions, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


PROPOSAL TO RESTATE U.S. FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 


Mr. TOWER submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 25) proposing 
a restatement of U.S. foreign policy, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Tower, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


PROPOSAL FOR SENATE CONSIDER- 
ATION OF ANY DISARMAMENT 
PLANS 


Mr. TOWER submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 26) proposing 
Senate consideration of any disarma- 
ment plans, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Tower, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


TO PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
COMMITTEE PRINT ENTITLED 
“CATALOG OF FEDERAL AIDS TO 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS—SUPPLEMENT, JANUARY 
4, 1965” 


Mr. MUSKIE submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 27); 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

S. Con. Res. 27 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations sixty thousand 
additional copies of its committee print of 
the eighty-ninth Congress, first session, en- 
titled “Catalog of Federal Aids to State and 
Local Governments—Supplement, January 4, 
1965", a study prepared by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress 
for the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 
Relations, 


RESOLUTIONS 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN 
FORMER EMPLOYEES TO APPEAR 
AND TESTIFY BEFORE THE TAX 
COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN NEW YORK 


Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 86) to au- 
thorize former employees of subcommit- 
tee of Committee on Government Oper- 
ations to appear and testify before the 
Tax Court of the United States in New 
York, which was considered and agreed 
to. 
(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
age appears under a separate head- 

.) 
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PROPOSAL FOR A SENATE STUDY 
OF FEDERAL COMPETITION WITH 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. TOWER submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 87) proposing a Senate study of 
Federal competition with private enter- 
prise, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. TOWER, 
bir appears under a separate head- 

0 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 2410, 
TITLE 28, UNITED STATES CODE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend section 2410, title 28, United 
States Code, to prescribe the relative 
priority of liens of the United States and 
claims for certain costs, expenses, and 
attorneys’ fees in mortgage foreclosure 
actions, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and, without objection, 
the bill will be referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

The bill (S. 1473) to amend section 
2410, title 28, United States Code, to 
prescribe the relative priority of liens of 
the United States and claims for certain 
costs, expenses, and attorneys’ fees in 
mortgage foreclosure actions, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. MET- 
CALF, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


COMPACT BETWEEN NEBRASKA 
AND SOUTH DAKOTA APPORTION- 
ING WATERS OF LOWER NIO- 
BRARA RIVER AND PONCA CREEK 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing a bill which would provide for 
the consent of Congress to a compact be- 
tween the States of Nebraska and South 
Dakota apportioning the waters of Lower 
Niobrara River and Ponca Creek which 
are common to the two States. 

The compact was ratified by the leg- 
islatures of both States and approved 
by the Governors of those States in 1961. 
Earlier legislation seeking the consent of 
Congress has failed of enactment because 
departmental reports were not received 
in time for the congressional committees 
to act on the bill. 

I am, therefore, introducing the bill 
again for myself and on behalf of my col- 
league from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] as 
well as the two Senators from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt and Mr. McGovern], 
and I ask that it be appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1478) to consent to the 
Lower Niobrara River and Ponca Creek 
compact between the States of Nebraska 
and South Dakota, introduced by Mr. 
Curtis (for himself and other Senators), 
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was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


PROGRAM TO DECREASE WATER 
POLLUTION BY SYNTHETIC DE- 
TERGENTS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am 
introducing legislation today which will 
enable us to win a complete victory over 
water pollution resulting from detergent 
chemicals. 

President Johnson has called the at- 
tention of the Congress and the entire 
Nation to the long series of defeats which 
we have suffered in the effort to preserve 
our priceless natural resources. As the 
President pointed out: 

The storm of modern change is threaten- 
ing to blight and diminish in a few decades 
what has been cherished and protected for 
generations. 


The President noted that modern 
technology and all the trends of modern 
living in America were menacing our 
natural environment. 

The defeats have seemed endless. 
Every major river system in America is 
now polluted, and our great fresh water 
lakes are becoming more polluted every 
day. Our forests have been plundered; 
our parks overpopulated and overde- 
veloped; our highways blighted by bill- 
boards and junkyards; our trout streams 
ruined by dams; our swamps drained; 
our birds poisoned, and our fish suffo- 
cated. 

In the light of that record, it is en- 
couraging indeed to be able to point to 
one victory which is now within our 
grasp. 

In a period of less than 5 years, the 
problem of detergent pollution has been 
detected, analyzed, dealt with in State 
and Federal legislation, and at least 
partially corrected. 

Many people deserve credit for these 
developments, and I will discuss that 
point later. 

Now we have an opportunity to com- 
plete this victory—to wipe out detergent 
pollution for all time to come—and to 
take at least one step toward the mas- 
sive effort to save our beautiful land 
sera was urged upon us by the Presi- 

ent. 

The legislation I introduce today rec- 
ognizes the tremendous strides which 
have been taken in the past 2 years to 
correct the widely recognized problem 
of detergent pollution. 

In the 88th Congress, I joined in spon- 
soring a bill on this subject which was 
incorporated into S. 649, the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, which 
passed the Senate but did not come to a 
final vote in the House. 

That legislation would have directed 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to supervise a comprehensive 
study of the detergent pollution problem 
in America with a view to recommending 
the necessary legislation and rules and 
regulations needed to correct the prob- 
lem. 

We do not need that kind of legisla- 
tion today. The problem has been fully 
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documented and recognized by everyone 
concerned. Great strides have been 
taken toward meeting the problem. At 
substantial cost, the soap and detergent 
industry and the chemical firms which 
supply them have developed, tested and 
are now marketing new detergents which 
eliminate many of the public problems 
associated with their previous products. 

Research is continuing and it appears 
that new and better detergents are be- 
ing developed constantly. 

All that remains to be done now is to 
establish a set of national standards by 
which these detergents now in use, and 
their successors which are being devel- 
oped, may be measured and judged as to 
their effect on public water supplies. We 
know now that we can develop standards 
which will soon abolish all detergent pol- 
lution. 

That is what this bill will do. It will 
direct the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to appoint a technical 
advisory committee made up of equal 
numbers of representatives of his De- 
partment, the soap and detergent indus- 
try, and recognized, independent con- 
sultants. This committee will review 
the products now in use and under de- 
velopment, develop testing procedures, 
and recommend to the Secretary a set of 
national standards which should be met 
by all detergents manufactured, sold in, 
or imported into America. 

The Secretary is directed to report 
back to the Congress on this matter on 
January 1, 1967, in the event that any 
new legislative action is needed. Then, 
assuming that the standards have been 
developed and all other conditions met, 
the Secretary is directed to order these 
standards into effect on July 1, 1967, or 
6 months after they are issued, which- 
ever is later. 

This is very mild legislation. Its pur- 
pose is leadership. It is specifically de- 
signed to lead us to a complete victory 
over detergent pollution—which is just 
one of many very serious natural re- 
source problems which we face. 

This bill will not hinder or handicap 
the detergent industry in any way. It 
will not create any new bureaucracy. It 
will not cost either the Government or 
private industry a lot of money. It will 
simply create some reasonable yardstick 
to use in protecting the public interest 
in its water resource. 

I think a little background on this 
problem would be helpful. 

Synthetic detergents were developed 
about at the time of World War II and 
have virtually revolutionized the soap 
industry. At present, close to 4 billion 
pounds a year are sold in this country. 

Almost every household and every in- 
dustry came to discover their tremen- 
dous cleaning power. Unfortunately, 
scientists soon discovered that they also 
had undesirable characteristics. 

Most of them were made from a petro- 
leum-based chemical known as alkyl 
benzene sulfonate—ABS—which had an 
unusual trait. Because of its molecular 
structure, it was not easily attacked by 
the bacteria in sewage and waste water. 
We rely on these bacteria to decompose 
the organic matter found in our wastes. 
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In the case of ABS, that system broke 
down. 

Detergent chemicals, only partly de- 
composed, passed through our municipal 
sewage disposal plants and into our lakes 
and streams. These surface water sup- 
plies began to foam. 

Detergent chemicals also passed 
through household septic tanks, worked 
their way into underground water sup- 
plies, and began to contaminate wells. 

The problem first came to my atten- 
tion when I was Governor of Wisconsin. 
In 1960, a survey of 2,167 shallow wells in 
Wisconsin revealed that 32 percent 
showed measurable detergent. pollution. 

Some of our most valuable recreational 
waters became covered by foam. 

A special committee of Wisconsin 
State agencies was immediately put to 
work investigating this problem and rec- 
ommending steps to correct it. 

Investigation revealed a wealth of sci- 
entific information in this field. It also 
showed that the same problem was de- 
veloping in many parts of the Nation. 

In 1963, I presented the Senate Air 
and Water Pollution Committee news 
pictures which showed mountains of 
foam, some of them as much as 40 feet 
high and hundreds of feet long, cascad- 
ing down our scenic river valleys and 
blowing through some of our Wisconsin 
communities. 

This foam was a serious blight on our 
recreational resources, but it also was 
shown to be highly dangerous in some 
instances. The Taft Sanitary Engineer- 
ing Center, a division of the Public 
Health Service, reported in 1962 that 
foam which billowed up above sewage 
aeration tanks contained 20 times as 
much bacteria as the liquid sewage from 
which it came. These experts pro- 
nounced foam blown from sewage plants 
as a possible “significant health hazard.” 

In San Francisco, sewage plant foam 
blew into lovely Golden Gate Park, 
blighting its recreational lakes and its 
scenic waterfalls. Elsewhere in Cali- 
fornia, sewage plant foam blew into sand 
dunes in the El Segundo region where 
children played., Bacteriological studies 
showed that it contained high concen- 
trations of sewage bacteria. At this site, 
it was found necessary to install an $83,- 
000 spray system and to use special 
chemicals to keep the foam under con- 
trol. Twenty-four California sewage 
treatment plants reported having trouble 
with sewage foam being blown into areas 
accessible to children. In two instances, 
sewage plant foam was so serious as to 
interfere with the vision of passing mo- 
torists, and in one case, sewage foam 
was found to be settling in a nearby wa- 
ter treatment plant. 

Meanwhile, in California, 14 wells were 
abandoned because of detergent residuals 
and bacterial sewage contaminants. A 
community-owned well was abandoned 
at Yuba City, Calif., after it was found to 
contain ABS pollution, apparently com- 
ing from underground from a sewage dis- 
posal plant across the Feather River. 

In Milwaukee, the sewerage commis- 
sion reported that detergent foam in- 
creased sewage disposal plant costs by 
$50,000 to $100,000 a year. 
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Similar problems cropped up in other 
States—foaming rivers, contaminated 
wells, and fears of damage to recreational 
resources, aquatic life, and possibly hu- 
mans. 

The U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service 
reported that detergents were toxic to 
aquatic life at very low lévels. The re- 
port said: 

Tests with eight detergents showed that 
all were toxic to eggs and larvae of clams and 
oysters at concentrations of 0.6 parts per mil- 
lion or less. The number of oyster and clam 
larvae that grew and developed normally 
was significantly reduced when they were 
exposed to concentrations of 1.4 parts per 
million ABS, a major component of many 
commercial detergents. Survival of larvae 
was also decreased significantly when they 
were exposed to concentrations of 0.25 parts 
per million lauryl pyridinium chloride, a 
component of some commercial detergents. 


Water is used and reused, and the con- 
centration of detergent pollution in- 
creases through reuse. No one knows 
just how high the concentration might 
become in certain aggravated cases. 

Dr. Leon W. Weinberger, Chief of the 
Basic and Applied Sciences Branch of 
the Public Health Service, stated in testi- 
mony before a House committee on June 
6, 1963, that the Public Health Service 
recommended that drinking water should 
not contain more than one-half part per 
million of detergent chemicals. 

At the same time, he stated that con- 
centrations as high as 2.6 parts per mil- 
lion have been found in well water— 
more than 5 times as high as the recom- 
mended standard—and concentrations of 
as high as 5 parts per million have been 
found in river water—10 times the rec- 
ommended standard. 

It is true, as Dr. Weinberger testified, 
that the concentration had to be in- 
creased to as much as 10,000 parts per 
million before severe irritation of the in- 
testinal tract was noticed in experiments 
with rats. But it seemed logical to as- 
sume that the chemical which disrupted 
the nutritional process in these tests and 
even caused deaths—in extreme concen- 
trations—will do some lesser damage, 
however slight, when ingested by humans 
over long periods of time. 

This nationwide problem of steadily 
increasing detergent pollution, of foam- 
ing sewage plants, of contaminated wells, 
and of blighted recreational resources, 
was brought to a head with the develop- 
ment of proposed legislation to ban the 
sale of detergents which were not bio- 
degradable—that is, which did not de- 
compose in the normal treatment proc- 
esses to which sewage and waste water 
is subjected. 

Bills were introduced in both the 
House and Senate. I cosponsored the 
Senate bill along with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] and the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
Intyre], which we introduced early in 
the 88th Congress. 

We proposed to set June 30, 1965, as 
the deadline after which detergents 
which did not decompose could no longer 
be sold. 

The reaction of the soap and detergent 
industry was interesting. 

In the first place, the industry denied 
that detergents presented any kind of a 
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pollution problem affecting the public 
interest. The industry admitted that 
detergents did cause some but not all 
foaming on lakes, rivers, and at sewage 
plants and argued that this was purely 
an esthetic problem of no consequence. 
The industry denied that detergents 
posed any threat to public health or 
aquatic life. 

Furthermore, certain spokesmen for 
the soap and detergent industry actually 
argued that detergent pollution was a 
good thing. 

E. Scott Pattison issued a press re- 
lease on April 18, 1963, following a meet- 
ing of the board of the directors of the 
Soap and Detergent Association. This 
press release quoted Mr. Pattison as stat- 
ing that foaming caused by detergents 
“serves in many cases to warn that other 
less feasible and more dangerous pollut- 
ants are present,” 

The Monsanto Chemical Co., a deter- 
gent producer whose officials are active 
in the Soap and Detergent Association, 
published an article in October 1963 
stating that detergent pollution had 
never injured man, animal, or plant life, 
and suggesting that ABS “may be valu- 
able as a tracer which indicates that 
More dangerous sewage ingredients, in- 
cluding disease organisms, may be reach- 
ing the water supply.” The industry 
took the position that detergent control 
legislation was unnecessary, that the in- 
dustry could not possibly meet the June 
30, 1965, deadline, that the cost involved 
would exceed several hundred million 
dollars, and that legislation would ac- 
tually impede scientific progress. 

However, as is so often the case, the 
mere introduction of legislation in the 
Wisconsin Legislature and in the U.S. 
Congress, caused the industry to modify 
its position and move promptly to meet 
the problem. 

On April 18, 1963, 3 weeks after our 
Senate bill was first introduced, the Soap 
and Detergent Association announced at 
a public hearing before a committee of 
the Wisconsin Legislature that the in- 
dustry would voluntarily undertake to 
change over to a new kind of detergent 
by December 31, 1965. 

Since that time, the progress has been 
spectacular. The job which we were 
told need not be done and could not be 
done has now largely been accomplished. 

The Soap and Detergent Association, 
in a letter to me dated February 26, 1965, 
announced that it now believes the 
changeover will be completed not by De- 
cember 31, 1965, as the industry prom- 
ised in Wisconsin, but by June 30, 1965— 
the deadline set in our original legisla- 
tion and the deadline which we were 
assured could not possibly be met. The 
industry has virtually abandoned ABS 
in favor of a new detergent chemical 
known as LAS—linear alkylate sulfonate. 
By April 1, I am informed the operating 
capacity of new chemical plants pro- 
ducing LAS will exceed the total require- 
ments of the soap and detergent indus- 
try. Suppliers are informing their cus- 
tomers that they will not continue to 
offer ABS for sale to detergent firms in 
the United States. 

There is a gap between the production 
of a “soft” detergent chemical and the 
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marketing of the final, finished house- 
hold products containing these chemi- 
cals. The Soap and Detergent Associa- 
tion tells me that there is no way to esti- 
mate what percentage of the detergents 
now on sale in retail stores are of the 
“soft” variety. But the percentage is 
steadily increasing and should accel- 
erate, Iam informed, during the summer 
and fall of 1965. 

Impressive claims are made as to the 
biodegradability of this new product, 
LAS. The Soap and Detergent Associa- 
tion states that it is highly degradable, 
both in sewage disposal plants and in 
household septic tanks. However, there 
is expert testimony to the effect that the 
new chemical, LAS, is not highly degrad- 
able in typical household septic tanks. 
Furthermore, some question must remain 
as to whether this chemical is fully de- 
gradable in municipal sewage disposal 
plants where the aeration time must be 
reduced to some short period, such as 
3 hours, because of the heavy demands 
on the system. 

Obviously, we will not have completed 
our victory over detergent pollution until 
Se how degradable this new prod- 
uct is. 

Also, it appears that the new product, 
LAS, is not the final answer to the prob- 
lem of detergent pollution. 

The miracles of modern chemistry 
never end, and I am informed that a 
“third generation” of new detergent 
chemicals is on its way which will be far 
more degradable than LAS and will meet 
the problems in sewage disposal plants 
and also in household septic tanks. Iam 
informed that these new chemicals are 
alcohol based and can be made either 
from natural sources such as animal fat 
or from synthetic sources. 

Just as the soap and detergent industry 
was led to make a changeover to LAS in 
order to protect the public interest, it 
may become necessary to lead it to a fur- 
ther changeover to fully degradable 
chemicals based on new discoveries. 

I cannot say enough in appreciation of 
the spirit and vigor with which the soap 
and detergent industry faced up to the 
detergent pollution problem once the 
threat to the public has been fully docu- 
mented and once legislation had been 
introduced in Wisconsin and in the Con- 
gress. I think this was a demonstration 
in the finest tradition of American free 
enterprise. 

The purpose of this legislation intro- 
duced today is to consolidate this victory 
and produce the scientific data needed to 
evaluate it. Then, if it proves necessary 
and feasible, we can go on to win our 
complete victory over detergent pollution 
and look forward to a future in which 
our lakes and streams and our well water 
will be 100 percent free from detergent 
pollution as long as reasonable waste 
treatment standards are observed. 

I assume that some will raise the ques- 
tion of cost involved in a changeover to 
a third generation of pollution-free de- 
tergent chemicals. I think it is impor- 
tant to remember that in our American 
economy the cost is really borne by the 
consumer. The industry already has 
shown that it could make this tremen- 
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dous changeover to LAS without any in- 
crease in the cost of the final product. 
American industry is constantly search- 
ing for new products and spending mil- 
lions of dollars on research, If this re- 
search leads to the development of new 
alcohol-based detergent chemicals which 
are 100 percent degradable, we should not 
look upon that as a waste of money but 
as a part of the healthy functioning of 
our free-enterprise economy. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp, at this point, a copy of a 
letter from E. Scott Pattison, manager 
of the Soap and Detergent Association, 
dated February 26, 1965, in answer to 
questions I had raised about the change- 
over to soft detergents. I wish to make 
several brief comments on Mr. Pattison’s 
letter: First, he states that test pro- 
cedures have been developed to assure 
that the LAS chemicals now in use will 
be biodegradable. It is important to note 
that these tests are not carried out by 
any official Government agency and 
there is no way of being certain that 
they are adequate to protect the public 
interest. 

Secondly, he indicates that new sur- 
factants, other than LAS, are being de- 
veloped and will find a place in some of 
the new products. 

It is to formalize these tests, to which 
he refers, and to scrutinize these new 
surfactants to which he refers, that we 
need the legislation which I introduce 
today. 

Mr. President, I ask that the text of 
the bill be printed in the Record at the 
close of my remarks, and that the bill 
itself lie on the table for 10 days to allow 
others to join as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD, 
and held at the desk, as requested by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The bill (S. 1479) to amend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act in order 
to establish a program to decrease water 
pollution by synthetic detergents, intro- 
duced by Mr. NELSON, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1479 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act is 
amended by redesignating sections 12, 13, 
and 14 as sections 13, 14, and 15, respectively, 
and by inserting before such sections a new 
section, as follows: 

“SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 

“Sec. 12. (a) The Congress finds that the 
surface and underground waters in the 
United States have been polluted through 
the ever-increasing discharge into such 
waters of synthetic detergents which decom- 
pose slowly or do not decompose at all. The 
Congress further finds that to prevent the 
further pollution of such waters in the 
public interest it is necessary to assure that 
the composition of detergents which may 
eventually be discharged into such waters 
and which are offered for introduction or 
delivery into interstate commerce in the 
United States or imported into the United 
States will not cause or contribute to such 
pollution. 
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“(b) The Secretary shall encourage the 
continued efforts to develop detergents which 
will decompose quickly and completely after 
use and to this end shall maintain liaison 
with the manufacturers of detergents and of 
products used in the manufacture of deter- 
gents, including surfactant material] derived 
from natural sources such as animal fat and 
plant and animal oils as well as basic ma- 
terials derived from synthetic sources. 

“(c) The Secretary shall establish stand- 
ards of biodegradability which must be met 
by surfactants used in household detergents, 
industrial cleaners, shampoos, and similar 
products, according to procedures prescribed 
herein, 

“(d)(1) For the purpose of developing 
these standards, the Secretary shall appoint 
a technical committee whose membership 
shall consist of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of (A) the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, (B) the soap and 
detergent manufacturing industry, and (C) 
independent and recognized consultants en- 
gaged in the field of detergent evaluation and 
testing. 

““(2) Members of such technical committee 
who are not regular full-time employees of 
the United States shall, while attending 
meetings of such committee or otherwise 
engaged on business of such committee, be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding 
$100 per diem, including travel time, and, 
while so serving away from their homes or 
regular places of business, they may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by section 
5 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 
(5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. 

“(e) The standards of decomposability 
recommended by such committee shall be 
based on tests which truly simulate the op- 
eration of (1) municipal sewage treatment 
plants employing biological oxidation proc- 
esses such as the continuous activated sludge 
process with a practical and typical aeration 
time in order to predict the concentration of 
undegraded detergent which would enter a 
water stream receiving the effluent from a 
municipal sewage treatment plant; and (2) 
household waste treatment units employing 
& biological treatment process such as a septic 
tank with a practical and typical retention 
time in order to predict the concentration of 
undegraded detergent which would enter 
ground water formations from a septic tank 
treating household waste. Such tests shall 
be conducted on the final formulation sup- 
plied to the consumer as liquid or solid 
detergent. 

“(f) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated, not to exceed $250,000, to the Secre- 
tary for the purpose of making arrangements, 
by contract, grant, or otherwise, for such 
tests to be carried out under the direction of 
such technical committee. 

“(g) On or before January 1, 1967, the 
Secretary shall (1) report to the Congress on 
measures taken toward the resolution of the 
detergent pollution problem including the 
development of the prescribed tests and 
standards and the development and manu- 
facture of new types of detergents which 
affect this problem, and (2) make recom- 
mendations for additional legislation, if nec- 
essary, to regulate the composition of deter- 
gents in order to prevent, control, and abate 
pollution resulting from their manufacture, 
sale, and use. 

“(h) When such technical committee has 
recommended standards of decomposability 
and has certified to the Secretary that a 
detergent or detergents conforming to the 
recommended standards are generally avail- 
able to the manufacturers of detergents, the 
Secretary may, if he concurs in the findings 
of the committee and, after providing an 
appropriate opportunity for comments on 
such proposed standards of decomposability 
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promuigate such standards and establish 
such rules and regulations as are necessary to 
prevent the transportation or sale in inter- 
state commerce of detergents not meeting the 
standards of decomposability. Such rules 
and regulations shall take effect on July 1, 
1967, or 6 months after the issuance of such 
regulations, whichever is later. 

“(1) (1) The Secretary and the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall jointly promulgate rules 
and regulations that prohibit the importa- 
tion of any detergent or detergents which 
fail to meet the standards of decomposability 
as established herein. 

“(2) Any person who willfully violates any 
provision of rules and regulations established 
pursuant to this subsection shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be subject for the first offense 
to a fine of not more than $500, and for 
any subsequent offense to a fine of not more 
than $2,000. 

“(j) All action taken under this section 
for the adoption of standards and the pro- 
mulgation of rules and regulations shall be 
taken in conformity with the provisions of 
the Administrative Procedure Act.” 


The letter presented by Mr. NELSON 
is as follows: 


THE SOAP & DETERGENT ASSOCIATION, 

New York, N. V., February 26, 1965. 
Hon, GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: Your letter of February 
15 confirms your consistent interest in get- 
ting all the facts, in dealing with the issue 
of detergent residues in water. 

It has been our hope that information al- 
ready on the official record i with respect to 
the industry’s voluntary conversion program 
has rendered unnecessary the drafting of any 
legislation on the subject—a viewpoint ap- 
parently shared, at this time, by the Sen- 
ate and House Public Works Committees and 
the executive branch. But perhaps your 
drafting of legislation will not necessarily 
lead to its introduction if—in the mean- 
time—we can show that the progress of our 
industry is sufficiently advanced and well 
sustained. 

As the enclosed releases and chart indi- 
cate, the key date in our program is June 
30, 1965. We expect that after this date 
all production of detergents formerly con- 
taining the “hard” or less degradable ABS, 
will have shifted to the easily degradable 
LAS. Furthermore, our field tests have es- 
tablished that this new material will equal 
or exceed the biodegradability of the other 
organic matter always present in sewage. A 
test procedure has been developed to as- 
sure that all surfactants of the LAS type 
which our industry buys and uses in its prod- 
ucts will so perform. A representative of 
the USPHS has worked with us in develop- 
ing this procedure. 

The conversion to this LAS material is not 
just a pious wish. The fact is that by 
April 1, the actual operating capacity of the 
new chemical plants producing LAS will ex- 
ceed the total requirements of the industry. 
Suppliers are already informing their cus- 
tomers that they will not continue to offer 
the “hard” ABS for sale to detergent firms— 
large or small—in the United States. There 
will be no compelling reason, either as to 
performance or price, for a detergent maker 
to seek to continue use of the obsolete mate- 
rial. Even if he has no public interest in 
conversion, he will have no practical alter- 
native but to do so after June 30. 

This changeover is already underway on a 
substantial scale, increasing from week to 
week. The larger companies, which have 
plants in different parts of the country, are 


See hearings, subcommittee of House 
Committee on Government Operations, pp. 
4051-4066 and other attachments. 
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converting on a plant-by-plant basis as sup- 
plies of LAS became available, and some 
large plants serving several States are al- 
ready fully converted. Many smaller deter- 
gent makers have been fully converted for 
some months. Judging from the raw mate- 
rial movement, we would estimate that we 
will have moved from 10 percent conversion 
last year to some 50 percent conversion by 
April, and to our 100 percent conversion in 
production on schedule before June 30. 

Frankly, I do not know the exact per- 
centage of conversion of finished products as 
it stands this week and I suspect that even 
individual companies would be hard put to 
supply this information right at this time. 
I do know that, as a result of the favorable 
Taw material supply situation, I am getting 
increased assurances that on the June 30 date 
for 100 percent changeover in production 
will be met. 

There is really no way to put an exact 
figure on the percentage of “soft” detergents 
now reaching retail stores. This percent- 
age is currently increasing with every new 
shipment. Distribution patterns within the 
industry suggest that the bulk of products 
coming off the lines will have reached retail 
stores 60 days later. This is necessarily fol- 
lowed by a consumer-inventory delay before 
the new product is actually used and goes 
down the drain. So the downward trend in 
persistent residues, already starting to show 
up in some areas, should accelerate rapidly 
during the summer and early fall. 

I think you will agree that it is the down- 
ward trend that is important, not the spe- 
cific data on which every last package of 
“hard” material is used up. Long before this 
happens, the chance of objectionable efforts 
arising from these persistent residues will 
have disappeared with the end of mass use 
of the “hard” type. 

Next, let me reply to your question as to 
the most common substitute for ABS, As 
previously mentioned, the major conversion 
will be from ABS to linear alkylate sulfonate, 
or LAS, a product which eight suppliers have 
available from plants having a total capacity 
of over 500 million pounds. The biode- 
gradability of LAS has been established as 
being on less than that of mixed organic 
sewage constituents, exclusive of detergent 
content. Also, there are new surfactants of 
various types and source materials, other 
than LAS, which are highly biodegradable 
and will find a place in some of the new 
products, either as additives or as alternates 
to LAS. 

This brings us to your question as to the 
degradability of LAS and other “soft” sur- 
factants in individual household septic 
tanks. Again, there is no “yes or no” 
answer. LAS has been shown to be de- 
graded more than 90 percent in septic tank 
tile-fleld systems of a well-designed type. 
Neither LAS nor any other surfactant will 
break down satisfactorily in simple cesspools, 
or in the certain soils where the conditions 
for biodegradation do not exist. We do not 
think the degree of breakdown of LAS in 
typical household septic tank systems will 
solve all the problems of foam on local well 
water, but we do think ground water con- 
tamination will be greatly reduced. The 
situations that are likely to remain trouble- 
some are those that are already widely re- 
garded as public health problems of im- 
proper sewage disposal which even the com- 
plete elimination of every kind of detergent 
would not overcome. It is a question which 
cannot be resolved by the use of a particular 
surfactant in our products—either volun- 
tarily or by regulation. 

In conclusion, let me say that we wel- 
come the opportunity—either formally or in- 
formally—to keep you and your associates 
fully advised. We have frequently been told 
that “voluntary action by industry never 
works—there is always someone who doesn’t 
get the word.” I am inclined to agree that 
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self-interest. defeats many such efforts. 
Here, however, a unique set of circumstances 
has put the long-range best interests of all 
detergent producers, as supporters of clean 
water, in the same camp with yours and the 
general public. 

I certainly hope we can keep it that way, 
voluntarily. i ? 

Sincerely yours, 
E. SCOTT PATTISON, 
Manager. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
FOR SOLUTION OF MAJOR POLICY 
AND PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF 
THE NATION 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a legisla- 
tive package designed to present a com- 
prehensive program aimed at solution of 
many of the major policy and practical 
problems facing our Nation. 

This legislative program, composed of 
nine resolutions and bills, presents a 
constructive alternative to the positions 
of the administration in the fields of 
foreign and domestic affairs, financial 
stability, economic development, and 
maintenance of the Federal system of 
cooperating State and Federal Govern- 
ments. 

These proposals are similar to legisla- 
tive programs I have introduced in pre- 
vious sessions of the Congress. I will 
comment only briefly upon each, and I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of my remarks each of the reso- 
lutions and bills be printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

The items in my legislative program 
are: 

First. Foreign policy: A resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that the 
purpose of U.S. foreign policy is: 

To make the world secure for free peo- 
ples and those who aspire to self-deter- 
mination; reaffirming that the United 
States does not seek to impose its polit- 
ical and economic system upon any na- 
tion which does not want that system. 

To oppose by all effective means the 
growth of any power dedicated to aggres- 
sion or the denial of freedom to its own 
or to any other people; 

To oppose and end communism’s 
worldwide efforts to subvert nations and 
people; and g 

To support and secure the right of free 
choice of government for all nations con- 
oaned to Communist control since 

Second. Foreign trade: A resolution to 
establish a Joint Committee on Foreign 
Trade which would exercise congres- 
sional oversight of all foreign trade pro- 
grams, seeking among other goals to re- 
lieve the present imbalance of payments 
and outfiow of American gold. 

Third. Foreign aid: A bill providing 
that no foreign aid may be sent from the 
United States to any nation that has not 
pledged itself to and is not actively carry- 
ing out a policy of nonaggression. 

Fourth. Disarmament: A resolution 
citing U.S. belief in the principle of on- 
the-spot inspection in connection with 
any disarmament agreements between 
nations and providing that the Senate 
must consider and approve any disarma- 
ment agreements before the executive 
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branch can make them a part of US. 
policy. 

Fifth. Balanced budget: A proposed 
constitutional amendment making a bal- 
anced Federal budget mandatory except 
in case of war or other grave national 
emergency. 

Sixth. Government competition with 
private business: A resolution authoriz- 
ing a Senate Committee—Government 
Operations—to make a full study to de- 
termine the extent of Federal Govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise 
and to determine means by which such 
Government activities can be transferred 
to the private sector of the economy. 

Seventh. States rights: A resolution 
to establish rules of interpretation 
governing questions of the effect of Fed- 
eral laws on State laws, and providing 
that no future act of Congress may be 
construed as indicating an intent on the 
part of Congress to preempt State laws 
on the same subject, unless Congress 
specifically expresses such intent. 

Eighth. Electoral college revision: A 
resolution providing that each State 
shall be divided into equal-sized single- 
elector districts with the result that the 
electoral vote of a State will be divided 
proportionately among the parties and 
candidates rather than being frozen in 
the present winner-take-all status. 

Ninth. Labor antitrust: A bill to pro- 
hibit certain types of union activity that 
lessen competition or establish monop- 
olies in the labor market; similar to 
present antitrust restrictions placed on 
business in the public interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills, joint resolutions, concurrent reso- 
lutions, and resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, joint resolutions, concurrent 
resolutions, and resolution, submitted by 
Mr. Tower, were received and referred, 
as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 25. Concurrent resolution pro- 
posing a restatement of U.S. foreign policy; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Whereas the mission of the United States 
must be to secure victory over tyranny, the 
end of man’s enslavement of man, and the 
ultimate impotence of all concentrations of 
power which may now or hereafter threaten 
the peace of the world and the freedom of 
its peoples; and 

Whereas this purpose should be enunci- 
ated in such a way that whatever enemies 
we face cannot mistake it, so that the people 
we represent may determine their own sup- 
port, and so that the enslaved peoples of the 
earth may find hope for a future in which 
their freedom, and the whole cause of free- 
dom, is not sacrificed for safety but instead 
is consecrated as the central cause of our 
time and all times: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the purpose of the 
United States in its relations with other na- 
tions of the world should be— 

(1) To make the world secure for free 
peoples and those who aspire to self-determi- 
nation; reaffirming that the United States 
does not seek to impose its political and eco- 
nomic system upon any nation which does 
not want that system. 

(2) To oppose by all effective means the 
growth of any power dedicated to aggression 
or the denial of freedom to its own or any 
other peoples; 
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(3) To oppose communism’s worldwide ef- 
forts to subvert nations and peoples by the 
most effective means available; 

(4) To support for all nations submitted 
to Soviet, Communist Chinese, or other Com- 
munist control since 1939, the right of free 
choice of government, after proper prepara- 
tion and under appropriate electoral super- 
vision; . 

(5) To press by all diplomatic means for 
the withdrawal of Soviet, Communist Chi- 
nese, or other Communist forces, both uni- 
formed and covert, from all areas entered 
by them since 1939; 

(6) To reduce Communist war machines, 
and the economies which support them, to 
levels at which they can no longer threaten 
the peace of the world; 

(7) To fully arm, both in material and 
morally, ourselves for these tasks; 

(8) To support and fully defend those 
whose independence is threatened; 

(9) To support and assist those whose as- 
pirations for freedom are challenged by in- 
ternal or external forces whose ultimate path 
would lead to tyranny; 

(10) To counsel and assist those who, in- 
experienced in self-rule, are tempted by the 
promise of rapid growth to embrace coercive 
economic systems, that they may be pre- 
served instead on the path of the only prov- 
en progress to freedom—that of individual 
dedication, dignity, initiative, and respon- 
sibility in a free capitalistic economy; 

(11) To enjoin all nations to a course of 


full commitment to self-determination; to. 


discourage attitudes of benevolent neutral- 
ity which, when men are not free, debase all 
men, weaken all freedom, and work not for 
peace but for the advantage of aggressors; 
and 

(12) To remind a world often fearfully 
unsure, that peace in our time depends, not 
upon the concessions of free nations, but 
upon their determination and upon the 
enemy’s assessment of that determination, 
that life itself is no more dear than the con- 
ditions, of that life, and that freedom is the 
only tolerable human condition for the peo- 
ple of these United States and for the world 
at peace. 

S. J. Res. 59. Joint resolution to establish 
the Joint Committee on Foreign Trade; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Whereas under the Constitution, the re- 
sponsibility for laying and collecting import 
duties and the regulation of foreign trade 
is vested in the Congress; and 

Whereas jurisdiction with respect to these 
matters is presently divided among several 
committees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives; and 

Whereas the coordination of the activities 
of these committee respecting international 
commerce would make for a more cohesive 
exercise of this constitutional responsibility; 
and 

Whereas no standing committee of either 
body has jurisdiction to coordinate effec- 
tively all activities relating to international 
trade: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repa 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That there is hereby 
established a joint congressional committee 
to be known as the Joint Committee on For- 
eign Trade (hereinafter referred to as the 
“joint committee”). The joint committee 
shall be composed of sixteen members as 
follows: 

(1) four members who are members of 
the Committee on Finance of the Senate, 
three from the majority and one from the 
minority, to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate; 

(2) two members who are members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, one from the majority and one from 
the minority, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate; 
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(3) two members who are members of the 
Committee on Commerce of the Senate, one 
from the majority and one from the minority, 
to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate; 

(4) four members who are members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives, three from the majority 
and one from the minority, to be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; 

(5) two members who are members of the 
Committe on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, one from the majority 
and one from the minority, to be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; and 

(6) two members who are members of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives, one 
from the majority and one from the minority, 
to be appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. (a) Vacancies in the membership 
of the joint committee shall not affect the 
power of the remaining members to execute 
the functions of the joint committee, and 
shall be filled in the same manner as in the 
case of the original selection. 

(b) The joint committee shall select a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members upon its initial organization and 
at the beginning of each Congress. The 
chairmanship shall alternate between the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
with each Congress. The vice chairman 
shall act in the place of the chairman in 
the absence of the chairman, and shall be 
selected from the House other than the 
House from which the chairman is selected. 

( A majority of the joint committee 
shall constitute a quorum except that a 
lesser number, to be fixed by the joint com- 
mittee, shall constitute a quorum for the 
purpose of administering oaths and taking 
sworn testimony. 

Sec. 3. (a) It shall be the function of the 
joint committee to make continuing studies 
on the subject of international trade, its 
relationship to a sound domestic economy, 
its role in our foreign economic policy, and 
the relationship of our foreign economic pol- 
icy to our total foreign policy. Such studies 
shall include the following: (1) the laws 
and practices of the United States relating 
to international trade; (2) the relationship 
of departments, agencies, boards, commis- 
sions, bureaus, and other instrumentalities 
of the United States dealing with these mat- 
ters and the duplications and overlapping of 
jurisdiction; (3) the laws, regulations, and 
practices of other nations with regard to 
trade with the United States; (4) the bal- 
ance of payments, nation by nation, and the 
measures taken to prevent excessive imbal- 
ances; (5) the effect of foreign aid and 
military programs on international trade and 
the balance of payments; (6) foreign invest- 
ment capital and the flow of investment 
capital between the United States and for- 
eign countries; (7) the effects on interna- 
tional trade of factors such as costs of 
production, labor practices, and general liv- 
ing standards; international trade restric- 
tions such as currency manipulation, ex- 
change controls and licenses, quotas, multi- 
ple currencies, bilateral agreements and 
barter arrangements; and such items as 
preferential tariff systems, regulation of ex- 
ports, and state trading; (8) the effect of 
existing and proposed legislation and trade 
policies on the peace security of the United 
States and the improvement of social and 
economic life throughout the world; (9) the 
constitutionality of proposed legislation re- 
lating to any of the foregoing; and (10) any 
other matters relating to international trade 
determined by the joint committee or re- 
quested by any of the committees referred 
to in the first section of this joint resolution. 
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(b) The joint committee shall from time to 
time report to the committees referred to in 
the first section of this joint resolution, and 
in its discretion, to the Senate or House of 
Representatives, or both, the results of its 
studies, together with such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem advisable. 

Sec. 4. The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
within the United States, to hold such hear- 
ings, to require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to administer such oaths, and to take 
such testimony as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 5. The joint committee may employ 
and fix the compensation of such experts, 
consultants, and other employees as it deems 
necessary in the performance of its duties. 

Sec. 6. The expenses of the joint commit- 
tee shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate from funds appropriated for 
the joint committee upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the joint committee. 

S. 1481. A bill to amend the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 so as to require non- 
aggression agreements by recipients of as- 
sistance thereunder; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (i) of section 620 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 is amended by inserting 
“(1)” immediately following the subsection 
designation, by redesignating subparagraphs 
(1), (2), and (3) as (A), (B), and (C), re- 
spectively, and by adding at.the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“(2) No assistance shall be provided under 
this or any other Act, and no sales shall be 
made under the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, to any 
country unless such country shall have en- 
tered into, and is satisfactorily carrying out, 
an agreement with the United States to re- 
frain from aggression, either alone or in con- 
cert with others, against the United States 
or against any country which is a party to 
a nonaggression or mutual defense agree- 
ment to which the United States is a party. 
This restriction may not be waived pursuant 
to any authority contained in this Act.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this Act 
shall be effective on and after the expiration 
of sixty days following the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

S. Con. Res. 26. Concurrent resolution pro- 
posing Senate consideration of any disarma- 
ment plans; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Whereas the security of the United States 
and the strength of free world alliances are 
directly affected in any consideration of 
arms control and/or disarmament; and 

Whereas the Eighteen-Nation Committee 
on Disarmament, meeting in Geneva, is con- 
sidering steps toward general and complete 
disarmament; and 

Whereas bilateral negotiations for the re- 
moval of intermediate range ballistic missiles 
are underway between the United States and 
several of its partners in the Atlantic alli- 
ance: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the American negotiat- 
ing position in arms control or disarmament 
discussions include these safeguards: 

(1) Complete on-the-spot inspection of 
all areas involved in arms control or dis- 
armament agreements with Members of 
Congress included as members of the inspec- 
tion team. 

(2) Reporting of the President of the 
United States to the appropriate committees 
of Congress, of any and all steps taken by 
him which would tend to alter existing 
ratios of weapons and the effectiveness be- 
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tween this Nation and its allies, and the 
Soviet bloc of nations. 

(8) All preliminary and final arms control 
or disarmament agreements be embodied in 
treaties subject to the advice and the con- 
sent of the Senate of the United States. 

S.J. Res. 60. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the balancing of 
the budget; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States: 


“ARTICLE — 


“Section 1. On or before the fifteenth day 
after the beginning of each regular session 
of the Congress, the President shall transmit 
to the Congress a budget which shall set 
forth his estimates of the receipts of the 
Government, other than trust funds, during 
the ensuing fiscal year under the laws then 
existing and his recommendations with re- 
spect to expenditures (including so much for 
reduction of the public debt as he deems 
feasible) to be made from funds other than 
trust funds during such ensuing fiscal year, 
which shall not exceed such estimates of 


‘receipts. The President in transmitting 


such budget may recommend measures for 
raising additional revenue and his recom- 
mendations for the expenditure of such addi- 
tional revenue. The Congress shall not 
authorize expenditures to be made during 
such ensuing fiscal year in excess of the 
estimated receipts. In case of war or other 
grave national emergency, if the President 
shall so recommend, the Congress by a yote 
of three-fourths of all the Members of each 
House may suspend the foregoing provisions 
for balancing the budget for periods, either 
successive or otherwise, not exceeding one 
year each. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall take effect on 
the first day of the calendar year next fol- 
lowing the ratification of this article. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission to the States by the Congress.” 

S. Res. 87. Resolution proposing a Senate 
study of the Federal competition with pri- 
vate enterprise; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sec- 
tions 134 (a) and 136 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to make a full and complete study 
for the purpose of determining— 

(1) the extent to which departments and 
agencies of the Government are engaged in 
the production or furnishing of goods and 
services which can be supplied by private 
enterprise; 

(2) the extent to which necessity or the 
national security require that such goods and 
services be produced or furnished by depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government; and 

(3) the means and methods by which the 
function of producing or furnishing such 
goods and services may be transferred at the 
earliest practicable time and to the greatest 
practicable extent to private competitive en- 
terprise within the United States. 

Sec, 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from March 1, 1965, through 
January 31, 1966, is authorized to (1) make 
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such expenditures as it deems advisable; (2) 
employ upon a temporary basis technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and consul- 
tants: Provided, That the minority is author- 
ized at its discretion to select one person for 
appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $1,200 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent to the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize the relmbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Src. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings upon the study and investigation au- 
thorized by this resolution, together with its 
recommendations for such legislation as it 
deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date, but not later than Janu- 
ary 31, 1966. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $125,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 

S.J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to establish 
rules of interpretation governing questtons 
of the effect of Acts of Congress on State 
Laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States of America is a compact between the 
sovereign States of the Union by which cer- 
tain powers of the States have been delegated 
to a Federal Government for the common 
good; and 

Whereas in recent years there has been a 
growing tendency on the part of the Federal 
judiciary to apply the doctrine of Federal 
preemption in those fields of law which by 
tradition have been areas of concurrent State 
and Federal jurisdiction; and 

Whereas this unwarranted extension of 
Federal supremacy has gone far beyond the 
limitations expressed in the Constitution and 
the intent of the Congress, thereby preempt- 
ing fields of State law governing such impor- 
tant matters as internal security, commerce, 
8 regulation, and legal procedures, 
an 

Whereas it is the duty of the Congress of 
the United States to protect the Constitution 
of the United States by a reaffirmation of the 
sovereign powers of the States of the Union 
and to provide the Federal judiciary with a 
clear statement of congressional policy re- 
garding the doctrine of Federal preemption: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) chapter 1 of 
title 1 of the United States Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 


7. PREEMPTION—FEDERAL AND STATE STATUTES 


“No Act of Congress enacted after the date 
of enactment of this section shall be con- 
strued as indicating an intent on the part of 
Congress to occupy the field in which such 
Act operates, to the exclusion of all State laws 
on the same subject matter, unless such Act 
contains an express provision to that effect, 
or unless there is a direct and positive con- 
flict between such Act and a State law so 
that the two cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 1 of title 1 of 
the United States Code is amended by insert- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


J. PREEMPTION—FEDERAL AND STATE STAT- 
UTES.” 

S.J. Res. 62. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for the election of the 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States which shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution if rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States within seven years from the 
date of its submission by the Congress: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. Each State shall choose a num- 
ber of electors of President and Vice Presi- 
dent equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State may 
be entitled in the Congress; but no Senator 
or Representative, or person holding an office 
of trust or profit under the United States, 
shall be chosen an elector. 

“The electors to which a State is entitled 
by virtue of its Senators shall be elected 
by the people thereof, and the electors to 
which it is entitled by virtue of its Repre- 
sentatives shall be elected by the people 
within single-elector districts established by 
the legislature thereof; such districts to be 
composed of compact and contiguous terri- 
tory, containing as nearly as practicable the 
number of persons which entitled the State 
to one Representatives in the Congress; and 
such districts when formed shall not be 
altered until another census has been taken. 
Before being chosen elector, each candidate 
for the office shall officially declare the per- 
sons for whom he will vote for President 
and Vice President, which declaration shall 
be binding on any successor. In choosing 
electors of President and Vice President the 
voters in each State shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature, 
except that the legislature of any State may 
prescribe lesser qualifications with respect to 
residence therein. 

“The electors shall meet in their respective 
States, fill any vacancies in their number as 
directed by the State legislature, and vote 
by signed ballot for President and Vice 
President, one of whom, at least, shall not 
be an inhabitant of the same State with 
themselves; they shall name in their ballots 
the person voted for as President, and in 
distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice 
President; and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President, and of 
all persons voted for as Vice President, and 
of the number of votes for each, excluding 
therefrom any votes for persons other than 
those named by an elector before he was 
chosen, unless one or both of the persons so 
named be deceased, which lists they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the 
seat of government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate; the 
President of the Senate shall, in the presence 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, open all the certificates and the votes 
shall then be counted; the person having the 
greatest number of votes for President shall 
be the President, if such number be a ma- 
jority of the whole number of electors 
chosen; and the person having the greatest 
number of votes for Vice President shall be 
the Vice President, if such a number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors 
chosen, 

“If no person voted for as President has 
a majority of the whole number of electors, 
then from the persons having the three 
highest numbers on the lists of persons voted 
for as President, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, assembled and voting as 
individual Members of one body, shall choose 
immediately, by ballot, the President; a 
quorum for such p shall be three- 
fourths of the whole number of the Senators 
and Representatives, and a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary to a choice; 
if additional ballots be necessary, the choice 
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on the fifth ballot shall be between the two 
persons having the highest number of votes 
on the fourth ballot. 

“If no person voted for as Vice President 
has a majority of the whole number of elec- 
tors, then the Vice President shall be chosen 
from the persons having the three highest 
numbers on the list of persons voted for as 
Vice President in the same manner as here- 
in provided for choosing the President. But 
no person constitutionally ineligible to the 
Office of President shall be eligible to that 
of Vice President of the United States. 

“Src. 2. The Congress may by law provide 
for the case of the death of any of the per- 
sons from whom the Senate and the House 
of Representatives may choose a President or 
a Vice President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 

“Sec. 3. This article supersedes the second 
and fourth paragraphs of section 1, article II, 
of the Constitution, the twelfth article of 
amendment to the Constitution and section 
4 of the twentieth article of amendment to 
the Constitution. Except as herein expressly 
provided, this article does not supersede the 
twenty-third article of amendment. 

“Sec. 4. Electors appointed pursuant to the 
twenty-third article of amendment to this 
Constitution shall be elected by the people 
of such district in such manner as the Con- 
gress may direct. Before being chosen as 
such elector, each candidate shall officially 
declare the persons for whom he will vote 
for President and Vice President, which 
declaration shall be binding on any successor. 
Such electors shall meet in the district and 
perform the duties provided in section 1 of 
this article, 

“Sec. 5. This article shall take effect on 
the Ist day of July following its ratification.” 

S. 1482. A bill to amend the antitrust laws 
to prohibit certain activities of labor orga- 
nizations in restraint of trade and commerce, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Labor Union Anti- 
trust Laws Amendment of 1965”. 


SHERMAN ACT AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 2 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to protect trade and commerce 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies”, 
approved July 2, 1890 (26 Stat. 209, as 
amended; 15 U.S.C. 1), is amended by insert- 
ing, immediately after the section designa- 
tion “Sec. 2.”, the subsection designation 
“(a)”, 

(b) Section 3 of such Act is amended by 
striking the designation “Src. 3.” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the subsection designa- 
tion (b)“ and by adding the following new 
section 3: 

“Sec. 3. (a) It shall be unlawful for a labor 
organization or its officers, employees, or 
members to enter into any contract, agree- 
ment, or arrangement affecting trade or com- 
merce among the several States, or with for- 
eign nations, or in any territory of the United 
States or of the District of Columbia, or be- 
tween any such territory and another, or 
between any such territory or territories and 
any State or States or the District of Co- 
lumbia, or with foreign nations, or between 
the District of Columbia and any State or 
States or foreign nations, which— 

“(1) fixes prices, or 

“(2) limits the volume of production or 
sales (otherwise than by establishing hours 
of employment, -overtime premiums, work- 
loads, work standards, or measures for shar- 
ing available work), or 

“(3) restricts the number or kind of em- 
ployers or other persons who may engage in 
any particular kind of business activity or 
for whom the members of a labor organiza- 
tion will work, or the area in which the em- 
ployer or other person may sell goods or 
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services, or the persons with whom an em- 
ployer may do business, or 

“(4) otherwise, but in like manner, limits 
access to a market other than a labor market 
by employers and other persons engaged in 
business activity. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for a labor or- 
ganization or its officers, members, or em- 
ployees to engage in a strike, or other ac- 
tivities where an object thereof is to compel 
any employer or other person to enter into 
a contract, agreement, or arrangement pro- 
hibited by subsection (a): Provided, That 
nothing contained in this Act shall be 
deemed to make unlawful the exclusion of an 
employer from the market if such exclusion 
is an incident of a current dispute between 
a labor organization and such employer con- 
cerning the association or representation of 
employees or their terms or conditions of 
employment, regardless of whether the dis- 
putants stand in the proximate relation of 
employer and employee. 

“(c) Every person who violates, attempts to 
violate, or combines or conspires with any 
other person to violate, the provisions of this 
section shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or 
by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or 
by both said punishments, in the discretion 
of the court.” 

(c) Section 8 of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Src, 8. As used in this Act— 

“(a) The term ‘person’ or ‘persons’ shall be 
deemed to include corporations and associa- 
tions existing under or authorized by the 
laws of either the United States, the laws of 
any of the territories, the laws of any State, 
or the laws of any foreign country, and as 
used in section 3 of this Act, shall include 
labor organizations as defined in this section. 

“(b) The term ‘labor organization’ means 
any organization of any kind, or any agency 
or employee representation plan, in which 
employees participate, and which exists for 
the purpose, in whole or in part, of dealing 
with employers concerning grievances, labor 
disputes, wages, rates of pay, hours of em- 
ployment, or conditions of work, and includes 
any national or international labor organiza- 
tion or federation thereof, and any confer- 
ence, general committee, joint or system 
board, joint council, or parent, regional, 
State, or local central labor body. 

“(c) The term ‘employee’ shall include any 
employee and any individual employed by an 
employer, and shall not be limited to the 
employees of a particular employer, and shall 
include any individual whose work has ceased 
as a consequence of, or in connection with, 
any current labor dispute. 

„d) The term ‘employer’ includes any em- 
ployer, any person acting as an agent of an 
employer, directly or indirectly, and any per- 
son engaged in any trade or industry as a 
manufacturer, producer, distributor, supplier, 
carrier, or handler of any article, commodity, 
or service, and in the case of any corporate 
employer includes all subsidiary corporations 
of the same parent corporation engaged in 
the manufacture, production, distribution, 
furnishing, transportation, or handling of 
articles, commodities, or services of the same 
kind. 

“(e) The term ‘strike’ means any strike or 
other concerted stoppage of work by em- 
ployees (including a stoppage by reason of 
the expiration of a collective bargaining 
agreement) and any concerted slowdown or 
other concerted interruption of or interfer- 
ence with operations by employees.” 

CLAYTON ACT AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 6 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes”, approved October 15, 1914 
(38 Stat. 731; 15 U.S.C. 17), is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end thereof, 
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a comma, and the following: “except as pro- 
vided by section 3 of the Act entitled ‘An 
Act to protect trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraint and monopolies’, approved 
July 2, 1890 (26 Stat. 209, as amended; 15 
U.S.C. 1, 3, as amended)”. 

(b) Section 20 of such Act (29 U.S.C. 52) is 
amended by— 

(1) inserting after the word That“ at the 
beginning thereof, and after the word “And” 
at the beginning of the second paragraph 
thereof, a comma, and the following: ex- 
cept for the purpose of preventing a viola- 
tion of section 3 of the Act entitled ‘An Act 
to protect trade and commerce against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies’, approved 
July 2, 1890 (26 Stat. 209, as amended; 15 
U.S.C, 1. 3, as amended)”; and 

(2) striking out the words “any law of the 
United States” at the end of the second para- 
graph thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “any other provision of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States”. 


JURISDICTION OF COURTS 


Sec. 5. The jurisdiction of courts sitting in 
equity to prevent and restrain violations of 
section 3 of the Act entitled “An Act to pro- 
tect trade and commerce against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies,” approved July 2, 
1890 (26 Stat. 209, as amended; 15 U.S.C. 1, 
as amended), as amended in this Act, shall 
not be limited by the act entitled “An Act 
to amend the Judicial Code and to define and 
limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in 
equity, and for other purposes, approved 
March 23, 1932 (U.S.C. supp. VII, title 29, 
sec. 101-115)”. 


SCOPE OF JUDGMENTS 


Sec. 6. Whenever a judgment for damages 
is granted against a labor organization under 
section 4 of an Act entitled “An Act to sup- 
plement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other pur- 
poses” (38 Stat. 731; 15 U.S.C. 15), collec- 
tion of such judgment shall be limited to the 
assets owned or controlled by such labor or- 
ganization and such judgment shall not be 
enforcible against any individual member. 

NONEXCLUSIVE REMEDIES 

Src. 7. The provisions of this Act and the 
remedies provided herein shall not be ex- 
clusive, but shall be in addition to any other 
statutory provisions and legal or statutory 
remedies provided for protection against the 
same or similar conduct under any law of 
the United States or of any State. 


SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 8. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstances, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this Act, or the application of 
such provision to any persons or circum- 
stances other than those as to which its ap- 
plication is held invalid, shall not be affected 
thereby. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE 
.ARTS AND HUMANITIES ACT OF 
1965 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I introduce 
today for myself, Senator Ernest GRUE- 
NING, and Senator Jacos K. Javits, for 
appropriate reference, the proposals of 
President Johnson’s administration re- 
lating to legislation to promote progress 
and scholarship in the arts and humani- 
ties. These proposals are introduced in 
the form of a bill cited as the “National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Human- 
ities Act of 1965.” 

This bill—transmitted to me this 
morning as chairman of the Senate Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Arts and Humani- 
ties pursuant to my request for the ad- 
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ministration’s views on related pending 
legislation—is the result of long, careful, 
and detailed planning. I fully endorse 
the scope and concept of these proposals. 

It is with particular pleasure that I 
call attention to the fact that for the first 
time in our history a President of the 
United States has given his administra- 
tion’s support to such a comprehensive 
measure which combines the two areas 
most significant to our Nation’s cultural 
advancement and to the full growth of 
a truly Great Society. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
splendid statement of our President, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, made today on the 
high purposes of this legislation, be in- 
serted at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


At the request of the subcommittee chair- 
man, I have today transmitted the adminis- 
tration’s recommendations for a National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities to 
the Special Subcommittee on Labor of the 
House of Representatives, and the Special 
Subcommittee on Arts and Humanities of 
the Senate. 

In the state of the Union address I said 
“We must also recognize and encourage those 
who can be pathfinders for the Nation’s 
imagination and understanding.” 

These recommendations are designed to 
secure such recognition and encouragement 
for those who extend the frontiers of under- 
standing in the arts and in humanistic 
studies. 

The humanities are an effort to explore the 
nature of man's culture and to deepen un- 
derstanding of the sources and goals of hu- 
man activity. Our recommendations recog- 
nize this effort as a central part of the Amer- 
ican national purpose, and provide modest 
support to those whose work offers promise 
of extending the boundaries of understand- 
ing. 
Pursuit of artistic achievement, and mak- 
ing the fruits of that achievement available 
to all its people, is also among the hallmarks 
of a Great Society. 

We fully recognize that no government can 
call artistic excellence into existence. It 
must flow from the quality of the society 
and the good fortune of the nation. Nor 
should any government seek to restrict the 
freedom of the artist to pursue his calling 
in his own way. Freedom is an essential con- 
dition for the artist, and in proportion as 
freedom is diminished so is the prospect of 
artistic achievement. 

But government can seek to create condi- 
tions under which the arts can flourish; 
through recognition of achievements, 
through helping those who seek to enlarge 
creative understanding, through increasing 
the access of our people to the works of our 
artists, and through recognizing the arts as 
part of the pursuit of American greatness. 
That is the goal of this legislation. 

In so doing we follow the example of many 
other nations where government sympathy 
and support have helped to shape great and 
influential artistic traditions. 

This Congress will consider many pro- 
grams which will leave an enduring mark on 
American life. But it may well be that pas- 
sage of this legislation, modest as it is, will 
help secure for this Congress a sure and hon- 
ored place in the story of the advance of our 
civilization. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I also wish 
to emphasize the exceptionally meaning- 
ful contributions in behalf of the arts 
and humanities made by this bill’s two 
leading cosponsors of today. 
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Senator GRUENING has introduced his 
own excellent bill, S. 111, to provide for 
a National Foundation combining the 
humanities and arts. Senator JAVITS’ 
bill, S. 310, concentrates on this latter 
important cultural area. Iam pleased to 
be a cosponsor of both these bills, and I 
am delighted that the bill I am now in- 
troducing is cosponsored by both Sena- 
tors. 

I welcome the principle of bipartisan 
purpose toward the entirety of the leg- 
islation we are considering in the field 
of the arts and humanities; and I am 
also glad to understand that the House 
of Representatives is proceeding today 
with introduction of these administra- 
tion proposals, and that they are sup- 
ported by the wisdom of Representative 
Joun Focarty, from Rhode Island. 

Senator GRUEN has brought his own 
great wisdom and understanding to the 
new concept of an effectively coordinated 
Foundation on Arts and Humanities. 

Senator Javits, the ranking minority 
member of our Senate special subcom- 
mittee and of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, has pioneered 
in legislation to develop our cultural 
growth and progress, both as a Senator 
and, some 16 years ago, as a Member of 
the House. 

I hope our joining together on this 
bill indicates that our combined efforts 
will prove successful, 

As I have said previously, I believe that 
legislation to stimulate and encourage 
development in the arts and humanities 
can have a profoundly beneficial effect 
on our well-being and on future genera- 
tions. Indeed, I feel that this legislation 
can well be placed among the most mean- 
ingful and enlightened considerations we 
have before us. The President’s eloquent 
statement underscores a similar concept. 

Moreover, I believe that the adminis- 
tration proposals are basically in accord 
with the concepts expressed at our recent 
hearings before the subcommittee under 
my chairmanship by numbers of distin- 
guished representatives of the arts and 
humanities, and of the business and 
scientific communities. And I am very 
pleased to note that the administration 
bill is in basic accord with the funda- 
mental concepts of S. 316, the bill I intro- 
duced on January 7 of this year to foster 
our Nation’s cultural progress. 

I would like to add at this point that 
I am indeed grateful for the initiative 
taken by Dr. Barnaby Keeney in behalf 
of the humanities and the arts. Dr. 
Keeney is president of Brown University 
in my home State of Rhode Island. It 
was the report of the Commission on the 
Humanities which, under Dr. Keeney’s 
excellent chairmanship, gave recognition 
to the close relationship between the hu- 
manities and the arts, and which helped 
form the basis for the legislation I have 
already presented. 

S. 316 contains provisions that there 
should be Federal support for the arts 
and humanities on an equal basis under 
one independent foundation. It contains 
provisions for a division of programing 
between the humanities and the arts un- 
der the foundation’s coverage, and the 
principle of equal funding between the 
two related broad cultural areas, together 
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with the stipulation that each of these 
two areas, the arts and humanities, 
would be authorized to receive and utilize 
private funding to carry out the purposes 
of the act. 

The administration’s bill further re- 
fines these provisions. It would estab- 
lish an independent agency with two 
virtually autonomous subdivisions: a Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and a Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities. 
Each endowment would be given guid- 
ance by a National Council. For the arts, 
this would be the National Council on 
the Arts, already established by Public 
Law 88-579. The National Council on 
the Arts would be transferred from the 
Executive Office of the President to the 
endowment. 

Similarly, for the humanities there 
would be a National Council on the Hu- 
manities. Each Council would be headed 
by a Chairman, who would be responsible 
for the administration of the Endow- 
ment. 

The two Councils would advise their 
respective Chairmen, would review ap- 
plications for financial assistance within 
the cultural areas involved, and the de- 
cisions of each Chairman would be sub- 
ject to Council recommendations and ap- 
proval, respectively. 

The appropriation contained in this 
bill is also worthy of comment. There 
is a basic appropriation of $10 million, 
as in S. 316, but there is further provi- 
sion for an additional $10 million, also 
to be equally divided between the two 
Endowments, provided that matching 
funds are available from private sources. 

To correlate the work of the two En- 
dowments, there would be established 
a Federal Council on the Arts and the 
Humanities, This Council, both an ad- 
visory and coordinating body, would 
consist of the Chairman of each Endow- 
ment, the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Director of the National 
Science Foundation, the Librarian of 
Congress and a member designated by 
the Secretary of State. The President 
would designate the Chairman of the 
Federal Council from among the mem- 
bers. 

This Federal Council would allow for 
maximum opportunities for coopera- 
tion and coordination among the Foun- 
dation and existing Federal programs 
concerned with the humanities and the 
arts. This Council would also prevent 
duplication of effort, or overlapping of 
effort. Thus the Foundation would be 
enabled, in the best possible fashion, to 
address itself to those areas of greatest 
need. At our hearings eloquent testi- 
mony has been presented on the impor- 
tant and, indeed, essential role which 
the Foundation can fulfill, in focusing 
necessary attention on our cultural 
growth and in providing necessary as- 
sistance. 

There is further provision in this care- 
fully and thoughtfully designed bill to 
strengthen instruction in the humani- 
ties and the arts, specifically through the 
Office of Education, including the acqui- 
sition of needed audiovisual materials 
and equipment. Provision is also made 
to enable the Commissioner of Education 
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to make appropriate arrangements to 
improve teacher training programs in 
the areas involving both the arts and 
humanities. These excellent provisions 
are in keeping with the principle of plac- 
ing emphasis where it belongs, so that 
existing programs can best be assisted 
and so that the Foundation will not in- 
fringe upon them. A modest total of 
$1 million for the first fiscal year is in- 
volved in these provisions. 

As I said on the opening day of con- 
gressional hearings, begun jointly on 
February 23 in unprecedented fashion by 
our Senate Special Subcommittee on 
Arts and Humanities and by the House 
Special Subcommittee on Labor, so ably 
and admirably chaired by Representa- 
tive FRANK THOMPSON, JR., from New Jer- 
sey, and attended by Representative 
WILLIAM MoornHeap, from Pennsylvania, 
another leader in this area: 

I am convinced that the arts and humani- 
ties are central not only to our national wel- 
fare today but to the goals we seek for the 
years ahead. 


The administration bill clearly reflects 
this belief, and I am most happy to in- 
troduce it to the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of this bill be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks, so that the many distin- 
guished Members of this body who are 
deeply interested in legislation for the 
arts and humanities may review these 
meaningful proposals. 

Finally, I wish to announce that the 
record of hearings before the Senate 
Special Subcommittee on Arts and Hu- 
manities will be kept open, in view of 
the administration’s proposals, until the 
Chair determines that all pertinent com- 
ments have been received, and that the 
Chair may wish to hold additional hear- 
ings should such seem desirable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1483) to provide for the 
establishment of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities to 
promote progress and scholarship in the 
humanities and the arts in the United 
States, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. PELL (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1483 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities Act 
of 1965”, 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares— 

(1) that the encouragement and support 
of national progress and scholarship in the 
humanities and the arts, while primarily a 
matter for private and local initiative, is also 
an appropriate matter of concern to the Fed- 
eral Government; 

(2) that a high civilization must not limit 
its efforts to science and technology alone 
but must give full value and support to the 
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other great branches of man’s scholarly and 
cultural activity; 

(3) that democracy demands wisdom and 
vision in its citizens and that it must there- 
fore foster and support a form of education 
designed to make men masters of their tech- 
nology and not its unthinking servant; 

(4) that it is necessary and appropriate 
for the Federal Government to complement, 
assist and add to programs for the advance- 
ment of the humanities and the arts by local, 
State, regional, and private agencies, and or- 
ganizations; 

(5) that the world leadership which has 
come to the United States cannot rest solely 
upon superior power, wealth, and technology, 
but must be solidly founded upon world- 
wide respect and admiration for the Nation's 
high qualities as a leader in the realm of 
ideas and of the spirit; and 

(6) that, in order to implement these find- 
ings, it is desirable to establish a National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
and to strengthen the responsibilities of the 
Office of Education with respect to education 
in the arts and the humanities. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec 3., As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “humanities” includes, but 
is not limited to, the study of the following: 
language, literature, history, and philosophy; 
archeology; the history, criticism and theory 
of the arts; the creative and the performing 
arts; and those aspects of the social sciences 
which have humanistic content and employ 
humanistic methods. 

(b) The term “the arts” includes music 
(instrumental and vocal), dance, drama, folk 
art, creative writing, architecture and allied 
fields, painting, sculpture, photography, 
graphic and craft arts, industrial design, 
costume and fashion design, motion pictures, 
television, radio, tape and sound recording, 
and the arts related to the presentation, 
performance, execution, and exhibition of 
such major art forms. 

(c) The term “production” means plays 
(with or without music), ballet, dance and 
choral performances, concerts, recitals, 
operas, exhibitions, readings, motion pic- 
tures, television, radio, and tape and sound 
recordings, and any other activities involv- 
ing the execution or rendition of the arts 
and meeting such standards as may be ap- 
proved by the National Endowment on the 
Arts established by section 5 of this Act. 

(d) The term “project” means programs 
organized to carry out the purposes of this 
Act, including programs to foster American 
artistic creativity, to commission works of 
art, to create opportunities for individuals to 
develop artistic talents when carried on as 
a part of a program otherwise included in 
this definition, and to develop and enhance 
public knowledge and understanding of the 
arts, and includes, where appropriate, rental, 
purchase, renovation, or construction of 
facilities, purchase or rental of land, and 
acquisition of equipment. 

(e) The term “group” includes any State 
or other public agency, and any nonprofit 
society, institution, organization, association, 
museum, or establishment in the United 
States, whether or not incorporated. 

(t) The term “State” includes, in addition 
to the several States of the Union, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON 
THE ARTS AND THE HUMANITIES 

Src. 4. (a) There is established a National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
(hereinafter referred to as the Founda- 
tion”), which shall be composed of a National 
Endowment for the Arts, a National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, and a Federal 
Council on the Arts and the Humanities 
(hereinafter established). 
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(b) The purpose of the Foundation shall 
be to develop and promote a broadly con- 
ceived national policy of support for the 
humanities and the arts in the United States 
pursuant to this act. 

(c) In the administration of this act no 
department, agency, officer or employee of 
the United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy deter- 
mination, personnel, or curriculum, or the 
administration or operation of any school or 
other non-Federal agency, institution, or- 
ganization, or association. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT 
FOR THE ARTS 


Sec. 5. (a) There is established within the 

Foundation a National Endowment for the 
Arts, 
(b) The Endowment shall be headed by a 
Chairman, who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The Chairman shall receive 
compensation at the rate prescribed by law 
for the Director of the National Science 
Foundation. ^ 

(c) The Chairman, with the advice of the 
Federal Council on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities and the National Council on the 
Arts, is authorized to establish and carry out 
a program of grants-in-aid to groups or, in 
appropriate cases, to individuals engaged in 
or concerned with the creative and perform- 
ing arts, for the purpose of enabling them to 
provide or support in the United States: 

(1) productions which have substantial 
artistic and cultural significance, giving em- 
phasis to American creativity; 

(2) productions irrespective of origin 
which are of significant merit and which, 
without such assistance, would otherwise be 
unavailable to our citizens in many areas of 
the country; 

(3) projects that will encourage and assist 


(4) projects that will encourage and de- 
velop the appreciation and enjoyment of the 
arts by our citizens; and 

(5) other relevant projects, including sur- 
veys and planning in the arts. 

(d) The functions of the National Council 
on the Arts established by the National Arts 
and Cultural Development Act of 1964, Pub- 
lic Law 88-579, approved September 3, 1964, 
are transferred to the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Endowment on the Arts. The posi- 
tion and the functions of the Chairman of 
the National Council on the Arts, estab- 
lished by section 6(a) of that Act, are abol- 
ished. 

(e) No payment may be made under this 
section except upon application therefor 
which is submitted to the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts in accordance with regula- 
tions and procedures established by the 
Chairman. 

(£) The total amount of any grant to any 
group pursuant to subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion shall not exceed 50 per centum of the 
total cost of such project or production, ex- 
cept that not more than 20 per centum of 
the funds allotted by the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts for this purpose 
for any fiscal year may be available for 
such grants in that fiscal year without regard 
to such limitation in the case of any group 
which submits evidence to the Endowment 
that, it has attempted unsuccessfully to se- 
cure an amount of funds equal to the grant 
applied for by such group, together with a 
statement of the proportion which any 
funds it has secured represent of the funds 
applied for by such group. 

(g) Any group shall be eligible for finan- 
cial assistance pursuant to this section only 
if (1) no part of its net earnings inures to 
the benefit of any private stockholder or 
stockholders, or individual or individuals, 
and (2) donations to such group are allow- 
able as a charitable contribution under the 
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standards of subsection (c) of section 170 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(h) It shall be a condition of the receipt 
of any grant under this section that the 
group or individual receiving such grant 
furnish adequate assurances to the Secretary 
of Labor that (1) all professional and related 
or supporting personnel (other than laborers 
and mechanics with respect to whom labor 
standards are prescribed in subsection (i) 
of this section) employed on projects or 
productions which are financed in whole or 
in part under this section will be paid, with- 
out subsequent deduction or rebate on any 
account, not less than the minimum com- 
pensation as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor to be the prevailing minimum com- 
pensation for persons employed in similar 
activities; and (2) no part of any project or 
production which is financed in whole or in 
part under this section will be performed or 
engaged in under working conditions which 
are unsanitary or hazardous or dangerous to 
the health and safety of the employees en- 
gaged in such project or production. The 
Secretary of Labor shall have the authority 
to prescribe standards, regulations, and pro- 
cedures as he may deem necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the provisions of this 
subsection. 

(i) It shall be a condition of the receipt 
of any grant under this section that the 
group or individual receiving such grant fur- 
nish adequate assurances to the Secretary 
of Labor that all laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors on 
projects financed under this section shall be 
paid wages at rates not less than those pre- 
vailing on similar construction in the locality 
as determined by the Secretary of Labor in 
accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended (40 U.S.C, 276a-276a-5). The Sec- 
retary of Labor shall have the authority to 
prescribe standards, regulations, and proce- 
dures governing the application of such 
standards. 

(J) The Chairman shall correlate the pro- 
grams of the National Endowment for the 
Arts insofar as practicable, with existing 
Federal programs and with those undertaken 
by other public agencies or private groups, 
and shall develop the programs of the En- 
dowment with due regard to the contribu- 
tion to the objectives of this Act which can 
be made by other Federal agencies under 
existing programs. 


TRANSFER OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE 
ARTS 


Sec. 6. (a) The National Council on the 
Arts established by Public Law 88-579 is 
transferred from the Executive Office of the 
President to the National Endowment for 
the Arts. 

(b) The National Council on the Arts 
shall be hereafter composed of the Chair- 
man of the National Endowment for the 
Arts, who shall be the Chairman of the 
Council; and twenty-four members ap- 
pointed by the President from private life 
in accordance with the provisions of Public 
Law 88-579. The function of the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution of serving 
as an ex officio member of the Council is 
abolished, 

(c) The Council shall (1) advise the Chair- 
man with respect to policies, programs, and 
procedures for carrying out his functions, 
and (2) shall review applications for fi- 
nancial assistance and make recommenda- 
tions thereon to the Chairman. The Chair- 
man shall not approve or disapprove an ap- 
plication until he has received the Council's 
recommendation unless the Council fails to 
make a recommendation on the application 
within a reasonable time. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT 
FOR THE HUMANITIES 

Sec. 7. (a) There is established within the 
Foundation a National Endowment for the 
Humanities, 
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(b) The Endowment shall be headed by a 
Chairman, who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The Chairman shall 
receive compensation at the rate prescribed 
by law for the Director of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

(c) The Chairman, with the advice of the 
Federal Council on the Arts and the 
Humanities and the National Council on the 
Humanities (hereinafter established), is au- 
thorized to: 

(1) Develop and encourage the pursuit of 
a national policy for the promotion of prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities; 

(2) Initiate and support research and pro- 
grams to strengthen the research potential 
of the United States in the humanities by 
making arrangements (including grants, 
loans, and other forms of assistance) with 
rid ea or groups to support such activi- 

es; 

(3) Award fellowships and grants to in- 
stitutions or individuals for training in the 
humanities and the arts. Fellowships 
awarded to individuals under this authority 
may be for the purpose: of study or re- 
search at appropriate nonprofit institutions 
selected by the recipient of such aid, for 
stated periods of time; 

(4) Foster the interchange of informa- 
tion in the humanities; 

(5) Foster, through grants or other ar- 
rangements with groups, public understand- 
ing and appreciation of the humanities and 
the arts; and 

(6) Support the publication of scholarly 
works in the humanities and the arts with- 
out regard to the provisions of section 87 of 
the Act of January 12, 1895 (28 Stat. 622), 
and section 11 of the Act of March 1, 1919 
(40 Stat. 1270; 44 U.S.C. 111). 

(d) The Chairman shall correlate the pro- 
grams of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, insofar as practicable, with ex- 
isting Federal programs and with those un- 
dertaken by other public agencies or private 
groups, and shall develop the programs of 
the Endowment with due regard to the con- 
tribution to the objectives of this Act which 
can be made by other Federal agencies under 
existing programs. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
THE HUMANITIES 

Sec. 8, (a) There is established in the 
National Endowment for the Humanities a 
National Council on the Humanities, 

(b) The Council shall be composed of the 
Chairman of the National Endowment on 
the Humanities, who shall be the Chairman 
of the Council, and twenty-four other mem- 
bers appointed by. the President from pri- 
vate life. Such members shall be selected 
on the basis of distinguished service and 
scholarship or creativity and in a man- 
ner which will provide a comprehensive rep- 
resentation of the views of professional prac- 
titioners in the humanities and the arts 
throughout the United States. 

(c) Each member shall hold office for a 
term of six years, except that (1) the mem- 
bers first taking office shall serve, as desig- 
nated by the President, eight for terms of two 
years, elght for terms of four years, and eight 
for terms of six years, and (2) any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy shall serve for 
the. remainder of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed. No member shall 
be eligible for reappointment during the 
two-year period following the expiration of 
his term. 

(d) Members not otherwise employed by 
the Federal Government shall receive com- 
pensation and be allowed travel expenses in 
the same manner as is provided in section 
8 of Public Law 88-579 for the National 
Council on the Arts. 

(e) The Council shall (1) advise the 
Chairman with respect to policies, programs, 
and procedures for carrying out his func- 
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tions, and (2) shall review applications for 
financial support and make recommenda- 
tions thereon to the Chairman. The Chair- 
man shall not approve or disapprove an ap- 
plication until he has received the Council’s 
recommendation unless the Council fails to 
make a recommendation on the application 
within a reasonable time. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL ON 
THE ARTS AND THE HUMANITIES 


Sec. 9. (a) There is established within the 
Foundation a Federal Council on the Arts 
and the Humanities. 

(b) ‘The Council shall be composed of the 
Chairman of the National Endowment for 
the Arts, the Chairman of the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities, the United 
States Commissioner of Education, the Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Director of the National Science Foundation, 
the Librarian of Congress, and a member 
designated by the Secretary of State. The 
President shall designate the Chairman of 
the Council from among the members. The 
President is authorized to change the mem- 
bership of the Council from time to time as 
he deems necessary to meet changes in Fed- 
eral programs or executive branch organiza- 
tion. 

(c) The Council shall: 

(1) Advise and consult with the Chairman 
of the National Endowment for the Arts and 
the Chairman of the National Endowment 
for the Humanities on major problems aris- 
ing in carrying out the purposes of the 
Foundation. 

(2) Coordinate, by advice and consulta- 
tion, so far as is practicable, the policies and 
operations of the National Endowment for 
the Arts and the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, including joint support of 
activities, as appropriate; and 

(3) Promote coordination between the 
programs and activities of the Foundation 
and related programs and activities of other 
Federal agencies. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 10. (a) In addition to any authorities 
vested in them by other provisions of this 
Act, the Chairman of the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts and the Chairman of the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, in 
carrying out their respective functions, shall 
each have authority to: 

(1) Prescribe such regulations as he deems 
necessary governing the manner in which his 
functions shall be carried out; 

(2) Receive funds, securities, or other 
property donated, bequeathed, or devised by 
private persons to the National Endowment 
for the Arts or the National Endowment for 
the Humanities without other restriction, 
and to utilize such gifts for carrying out the 
purposes of the Endowments under section 
5 (c) and (d) and section 7(c) of this Act, 
respectively: Provided, That restricted gifts 
may be received and, in the discretion of the 
Chairman, matched, where appropriate, from 
appropriations received pursuant to section 
11 (a) and (b) of this Act; 

(3) Appoint employees, subject to the civil 
service laws, as necessary to carry out his 
functions, define their duties, and supervise 
and direct their activities; 

(4) Utilize from time to time, as appropri- 
ate, experts and consultants, including pan- 
els of experts, who may be employed as au- 
thorized by section 15 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
55a); 

(5) Accept and utilize the services of vol- 
untary and uncompensated personnel and 
reimburse them for travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government service 
employed without compensation, 

(6) Rent office space in the District of 
Columbia; and 

(7) Make other necessary expenditures. 
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(b) The Chairman of the National En- 
dowment for the Arts and the Chairman of 
the National Endowment for the Humanities 
shall each submit an annual report to the 
President for transmittal to the Congress on 
or before the 15th day of January of each 
year. The report shall summarize the activi- 
ties of the Endowment for the preceding 
year, and may include such recommenda- 
tions as the Chairman deems appropriate. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 11. (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated, without fiscal year limitation, 
the sum of $10 million for the Fiscal Year 
1966 and for each succeeding fiscal year such 
sums as may be necessary, to be divided 
equally between the National Endowment 
for the Arts and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities for use in carrying out 
the activities authorized by section 5 (c) and 
(d) and section 7(c) of the Act, respec- 
tively. 

(b) In addition to the appropriations for 
specified purposes authorized by subsection 
(a) above, there is authorized to be appro- 
priated, without fiscal year limitation, to the 
National Endowment for the Arts and the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, re- 
spectively, such amounts, not in excess of 
$5 million each for any fiscal year, as may 
be n to match all unrestricted pri- 
vate contributions to each Endowment re- 
ceived at any time prior to the close of the 
fiscal year immediately preceding the date of 
submission of the budget estimates therefor. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to ad- 
minister the provisions of this Act. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR STRENGTHENING 
INSTRUCTION IN THE HUMANITIES AND THE 
ARTS 
Sec. 12. (a) There are authorized to be 

appropriated to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion the sum of $500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, and for each of the 
5 succeeding fiscal years such sums as may be 
necessary for (1) making payments to State 
educational agencies under this section for 
the acquisition of equipment (suitable for 
use in providing education in the humanities 
and the arts) and for minor remodeling de- 
scribed in subsection (o) (1) of this section, 
and (2) making loans authorized in subsec- 
tion (f) of this section. 

(b) Sums appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) shall be allotted in the same 
manner as provided in subsection (a) and 
(c) of section 302 of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, as amended (72 Stat. 
1588; 20 U.S.C. 442). 

(c) Any State which desires to receive 
payments under this section shall submit to 
the Commissioner of Education through its 
State educational agency a State plan which 
meets the requirements of section 1004(a) 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, as amended (72 Stat. 1603; 20 U.S.C. 
584) and 

(1) sets forth a program under which 
funds paid to the State from its allotment 
under subsection (b) of this section will be 
expended solely for projects approved by the 
State educational agency for (A) acquisition 
of special equipment (other than supplies 
consumed in use), including audiovisual ma- 
terials and equipment, and printed and pub- 
lished materials (other than textbooks), 
suitable for use in providing education in 
the humanities and the arts, and (B) minor 
remodeling of laboratory or other space used 
for such materials or equipment; 

(2) sets forth principles for determining 
the priority of such projects in the State 
for assistance under this section and provides 
for undertaking such projects, insofar as 
financial resources available therefor make 
possible, in the order determined by the ap- 
plication of such principles; 

(3) provides an op ty for a hear- 
ing before the State educational agency to 
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any applicant for a project under this sec- 
tion; and 

3 (4) provides for the establishment of 
standards on a State level for special equip- 
ment acquired with assistamce furnished 
under this section. 

(d) The Commissioner shall approve any 
State plan and any modification thereof 
which complies with the provisions of sub- 
section (c) of this section and the provisions 
of subsections (b) and (e) of section 1004 of 
the National Defense Education Act, as 
amended (72 Stat. 1603; 20 U.S.C. 584) shall 
apply to this section in the same manner as 
applicable to State plans under that Act. 

(e) Payments to States from allotments 
made under subsection (b) shall be made in 
the same manner as provided in section 304 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, as amended (72 Stat. 1589; 20 U.S.C. 
444). 
(£) The Commissioner shall allot and ad- 
minister loans to nonprofit private schools in 
the same manner as provided in section 305 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, as amended (72 Stat. 1590; 20 U.S.C. 
445). 

TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTES 

Sec. 13. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion the sum of $500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, and each of the five suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, such sums as may be 
necessary to enable the Commissioner of 
Education to arrange, through grants or con- 
tracts, with institutions of higher education 
for the operation by them within the United 
States of short-term or regular session in- 
stitutes for advanced study, including study 
in the use of new materials, to improve the 
qualification of individuals who are engaged 
in or preparing to engage in the teaching, or 
supervising or training of teachers, of such 
subjects as will in the judgment of the Com- 
missioner; after consultation with the Chair- 
man of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, strengthen the teaching of the 
humanities and the arts in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

(b) Each individual who attends an insti- 
tute operated under the provisions of this 
part shall be eligible (after application 
therefor) to receive a stipend at the rate of 
$75 per week for the period of his attendance 
at such institute, and each such individual 
with one or more dependents shall receive 
an additional stipend at the rate of $15 per 
week for each such dependent. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to join my able colleagues, the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL] and the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], in cosponsoring the 
proposal of the President for the estab- 
lishment of a National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities as an independent 
agency of the Federal Government. It is 
similar to the bills which Senator PELL 
and I have introduced and contains the 
proposals for the arts which Senator 
Javits has been working to achieve for 
a long time. 

The Foundation which the President 
envisages would be established as an in- 
dependent agency composed of a Na- 
tional Endowment From the Arts; a Na- 
tional Endowment From the Humanities, 
and a Federal Council on the Arts and 
Humanities to advise, coordinate, and 
help the Foundation. I support fully the 
objectives of the President’s proposal 
which places humanities and arts under 
a single roof, but establishes separate 
funded programs for each, headed by 
chairmen appointed by the President 
2 the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. 
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This bill contains a new provision pro- 
viding Federal assistance for the 
strengthening in the instruction in the 
humanities and arts for the next 6 years. 
On previous occasions, I have expressed 
my concern that teachers of Latin and 
Greek, for example, are both underpaid 
and too scarce; and this is but one ex- 
ample. Throughout the Nation there ex- 
ist many examples where instruction in 
the humanities must, if it is to survive, 
be strengthened. 

President Johnson has proposed that 
the Foundation be funded in the follow- 
ing manner: Through the authorization 
of $10 million to be divided equally be- 
tween the National Endowment for the 
Humanities and the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts; the President’s pro- 
posal requests that the sum of $5 million 
be made available to each Endowment on 
a matching funds basis. Thus it becomes 
possible for each Endowment in the first 
year to be funded by $15 million. 

President Johnson’s proposal asks 
that the work of the Foundation apply 
only within the United States, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the District 
of Columbia, and its possessions. This 
is proposed to prevent conflicts with the 
cultural programs carried on overseas 
by the Department of State. 

Throughout this land millions of 
Americans support the concept and 
scope of this proposed legislation. 

The President has on previous occa- 
sions spoken strongly and with great en- 
thusiasm on behalf of the need for Fed- 
eral assistance without interference for 
our arts and humanities. His proposal 
is most welcome. Its objectives deserve 
our full support, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PELL. Iyield. 

Mr. JAVITS, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join as a cosponsor of the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965 introduced here 
today by the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL], for himself, the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], and for myself. 
This represents a bipartisan effort toward 
proper Federal recognition of both the 
arts and the humanities in which the 
administration has now joined its active 
support. 

I have since 1949 been the sponsor 
of legislation to enhance the arts and 
welcome the administration’s bill today 
with gratification in that it may well 
signal the enactment in this 89th Con- 
gress of the type of legislation for which 
I have worked for so long. The enact- 
ment last year of the National Arts and 
Cultural Development Act of 1964— 
Public Law 88-579—was an important 
first step. We are now ready for the 
definitive plan marked by this bill. 

Consideration of this measure will af- 
ford its proponents in the academic 
community and throughout the Nation 
at large ample opportunity to present, 
define, and prove the need for this pro- 
posal. The hearings already conducted 
the past several weeks by the Special 
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Subcommittee on the Arts and Humani- 
ties of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare have provided a worthy foun- 
dation in this regard. 

The administration bill contains some 
virtues not found in previous measures. 
For example, donations from private 
sources to the arts endowment and to 
the humanities endowment are encour- 
aged by a provision authorizing their 
matching by Federal funds, In addition, 
programs are also established within the 
Office of Education strengthening in- 
struction in the humanities and the arts. 

The measure also has its shortcom- 
ings. Appropriation authorizations are 
not stipulated after the first year. The 
bill omits the provision found in my own 
bill on the arts, S. 310, which would 
strengthen existing State art councils 
and encourage the formation of councils 
by those States where they do not pres- 
ently exist by providing that half of 
the funds available for the arts be spent 
through the States on a matching basis. 
This is a provision suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 
It also aims at encouragement of the 
arts in those parts of the Nation where 
such encouragement is needed the most. 
There are other defects in the adminis- 
trative provisions and in language which 
hopefully can be corrected in committee. 

With the enormous success of the Arts 
Council in New York and the Arts Coun- 
cil movement, I feel that these are two 
areas in which, in consultation with Sen- 
ators, it may be desirable to amend the 
bill. 

Federal concern with the arts is in 
the best American tradition. President 
Eisenhower stated in his state of the 
Union message of January 6, 1955: 

In the advancement of the various activi- 
ties which would make our civilization en- 
dure and flourish, the Federal Government 
should do more to give official recognition to 
the importance of the arts and other cul- 
tural activities. 


My object, Mr. President, is not only to 
make available to all Americans our own 
cultural heritage but also to enhance the 
opportunities to create a greater cultural 
heritage for our children. This is an 
endeavor worthy of our history and tra- 
ditions as an advancing and free society. 

Finally, I wish to pay tribute to the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL]. 
I have tried to get things moving on this 
subject for years, but it was only when 
the Senator from Rhode Island came to 
the Senate and galvanized the commit- 
tee procedure into action that we reached 
the action stage. 

The appointment of the National 
Council now presided over by Roger 
Stevens, whose nomination was con- 
firmed the other day, is an excellent and 
most important first step. However, the 
bill represents a definitive effort. I hope 
very much that those who are interested 
in the Humanities Foundation will be 
able to bear the burden as well as we 
have in the arts, so that both may go 
forward together. 

I thank the Senator from Rhode Island 
for the opportunity to speak on this sub- 
ject, and thank the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING] for his great interest in 
this subject. 
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Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator from 
New York, and am very glad that he has 
joined the Senator from Alaska and me. 
We look forward to working with him. 
As I mentioned in my introductory re- 
marks, he has been the pioneer in this 
field for many years. 


QUALITY STABILIZATION ACT 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL] I introduce a 
bill entitled “The Quality Stabilization 
Act.” Other cosponsors include the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mon- 
TON], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Monpate], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scott], and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE]. X 

The purpose of the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill is to halt certain unjust selling 
practices that deprive the small inde- 
pendent retailer of the protection he 
should enjoy on the basis of fair com- 
petition. In our economy, these inde- 
pendent retailers are one of the largest 
single groups of individual owner-opera- 
tors. Their continued participation in 
the economy is vital not only to our eco- 
nomic system but to our social struc- 
ture as well. 

This bill would permit the manufac- 
turer or owner of a brand name to exer- 
cise limited control over the resale of 
his product, thus recognizing and main- 
taining the inherent and legal basis of 
property in the trademark or brand 
name. It is my belief that the procedures 
authorized by this bill carry on the in- 
tent of our historic trademark and copy- 
right laws, preventing trespass upon val- 
uable investments in trademarks and 
brand names. 

In an economy that is not complex, 
producers and buyers know one another 
and frequently the maker and the seller 
are the same person. The distance be- 
tween the manufacturer and the ultimate 
consumer is greatly increased as produc- 
tion becomes more specialized and con- 
tinues on an expanding scale. Yet, the 
relationship remains intact. Economic 
value rests in brand names and trade- 
marks, and the goodwill related to them 
is property. 

In a unanimous decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, it was 
stated that ownership of this goodwill 
for the brand name remains the property 
of the brand name owner into the chan- 
nels of distribution. Only the physical 
product to which the brand name is 
affixed becomes the property of the 
reseller. 

The manufacturer retains ownership 
of the brand name. With the limited 
control provided in this bill, the brand 
name owner may prevent distributors 
from using merchandising practices 
damaging to his trademark and to the 
goodwill in which he has a costly invest- 
ment. 

A responsibility to the consumer is 
guaranteed by the manufacturer who 
makes quality products. Concern with 
his product and its reputation exists for 
the manufacturer beyond the extent of 
his legal responsibility. 
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Under such conditions, it is fair to 
consider the rights of the manufacturer 
and to make clear the range of his right 
to regulate those details of public pres- 
entation and sale of his product that 
can be shown to be directly related to the 
quality of his product. 

The quality stabilization bill accom- 
plishes this. 

A major consideration in support of 
the quality stabilization bill is the con- 
tribution it will make to the maintenance 
of a vigorously competitve system of 
retailing. 

It is to the advantage of consumers to 
have an unrestricted number of con- 
venient retail outlets from which to pur- 
chase goods and to make their purchases 
in a system which includes hundreds of 
thousands of competing independent 
retailers. 

Over the long range, this is an effective 
means of working to guarantee fair 
prices and quality products. 

The quality stabilization bill will as- 
sure competition by protecting valuable 
trademarks and brand names against 
deceptive and ultimately destructive 
pricing practices. 

Merchandisers who erratically cut the 
price of a brand name item must over- 
price another item. It is not possible to 
remain in business by selling below cost. 

These practices serve to erode the very 
base of our economic system and the 
moral values from which it draws its 
strength. 

There has yet to be discovered, by even 
the most expert distributors, a magic 
formula to produce low prices. 

The way in which the American con- 
sumer may obtain low prices for quality 
products is through mass production and 
mass distribution. 

The provisions of the quality stabili- 
zation bill are permissive. The decision 
of whether to avail himself of those 
rights provided in the bill rests with the 
manufacturer, if his products are in free 
and open competition with other similar 
products. 

The decision of whether to stock for 
resale or consumer sale trademarked or 
branded merchandise covered by the 
provisions of this bill rests with the dis- 
tributor. 

The free choice, of course, would exist 
for consumers between trademark or 
brandname merchandise and merchan- 
dise that is not so identified. 

It has never been accepted in the 
United States that man should be viewed 
solely as a society dominated by econom- 
ics. We are concerned with improving 
the material welfare of our citizens, but 
while that concern is acted upon, the 
purpose has also been to improve their 
intellectual and spiritual growth, of 
strengthening the democratic base of our 
society, and of providing greater oppor- 
tunity for citizens to perfect themselves 
as individuals and to rear their families 
in greater dignity. 

Mr. President, the quality stabilization 
bill is in this interest and I am pleased 
to be joined by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUcCHEL] and other Senators 
in introducing this measure. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD: 
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First, the text of the quality stabilization 
bill; second, a paragraph-by-paragraph 
analysis of the quality stabilization bill; 
third, the list of organizations supporting 
quality stabilization; and, fourth, a list of 
charges against the bill and comments on 
those charges from excerpts of a speech 
I gave to the National Retail Hardware 
Association in 1963. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that the bill lie on the table for 
1 week so that other Senators who wish 
to join in cosponsoring this proposed leg- 
islation may have an opportunity to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, without objection, the bill 
and other material will be printed in the 
Recorp, and the bill will lie on the desk, 
as requested by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The bill (S. 1484) to amend the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, to promote 
quality and price stabilization, to define 
and restrain certain unfair methods of 
distribution, and to confirm, define, and 
equalize the rights of producers and re- 
sellers in the distribution of goods identi- 
fied by distinguishing brands, names, or 
trademarks, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. McCartuy (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
this Act may be citedas the “Quality Stabili- 
zation Act”. 

(b) Section 5(a) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(7) The owner of a brand, name, or 
trademark shall be deemed to retain his 
property rights therein, and in the trade and 
public goodwill symbolized thereby, regard- 
less of any sale or transfer of the goods to 
which such brand, name, or trademark re- 
lates, and no such sale or transfer shall be 
deemed to diminish or extinguish any such 
rights. 

“(8) Any person who resells goods identi- 
fied by a distinguishing brand, name, or 
trademark, either on the label, container, 
or dispenser thereof, may rightfully employ 
such brand, name, or trademark, but only in 
effecting the resale of such goods and sub- 
ject to the following provisions of this para- 
graph. If goods usable for the same general 
purpose are available to the public from 
sources other than the owner of such brand, 
name, or trademark, and are in free and 
open competition therewith, the right of any 
person to employ such brand, name, or trade- 
mark in effecting resale of goods so identified 
may be revoked for a period not exceeding 
one year by the owner of such brand, name, 
or trademark, subject to the provisions of 
paragraph (10) of this subsection, on writ- 
ten and dated notice of revocation, if, within 
ninety days prior to the date of the written 
notice of revocation— 

„(A) such person has employed goods 
bearing such brand, name, or trademark in 
furtherance of bait merchandising practices; 

“(B) such person, after written notice 
given by such owner of such owner’s cur- 
rently established resale price or price range, 
has advertised, offered for sale, or sold any 
such goods, acquired by such person after he 
has been given such notice; at a price other 
than such currently established resale price 
or at a price not within such currently estab- 
lished resale price range; or 
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“(C) such person, with intent to deceive 
purchasers, has published a misrepresenta- 
tion or misrepresentations concerning such 


The owner of a brand, name, or trademark 
who avails himself of the provisions of para- 
graphs (7) to (17) of this subsection for the 
purpose of establishing a resale price or price 
range shall thereby subject himself, without 
respect to the amount in controversy, to the 
jurisdiction of the district court of the Unit- 
ed States for any district in which goods 
identified by such brand, name, or trademark 
are offered for sale, but such jurisdiction shall 
apply (i) only for the adjudication of issues 
involving the goods covered by such para- 
graphs (7) to (17), and (ii) only if the owner 
of such brand, name, or trademark is not 
subject to process in the courts of the State 
in which such purchaser acquired such goods. 

“(9) Notwithstanding revocation pursuant 
to paragraph (8) of this subsection of the 
right of a person, in reselling goods, to em- 
ploy the brand, name, or trademark which 
identifies such goods— 

“(A) such person may, in the regular 
course of his business and within a reason- 
able time after the date of such revocation, 
sell all such goods of which, on such date, he 
is possessed: Provided, That in such sale he 
shall commit none of the acts described in 
subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C) of such 
paragraph (8); or 

“(B) if such person, promptly upon such 
revocation, shall have supplied to the owner 
of such brand, name, or trademark a correct 
itemized listing of the inventory of such 
goods with a statement of the price paid per 
item and the total price (including trans- 
portation costs) paid therefor, together with 
a firm offer to sell and deliver all such inven- 
tory to such owner at any time within ten 
days thereafter upon payment of such total 
price plus the cost of transportation to the 
owner in the manner directed by such owner, 
then such person, upon expiration of the ten- 
day term of such offer without acceptance 
may so sell such goods in such inventory, in 
the regular course of his business and with- 
in a reasonable time thereafter, without re- 
striction as to price, in which event each ad- 
vertisement of, or offer to sell, such goods, 
shall state plainly that the right of the re- 
seller, offering such goods, to employ in any 
way the brand, name, or trademark carried 
by the goods has been revoked as to any such 
goods not in that reseller’s possession at the 
time of such revocation. 

“(10) Any person whose right to employ a 
brand name, or trademark has been revoked 
by the owner thereof pursuant to the provi- 
sions of paragraph (8) of this subsection, 
and who thereafter, except as authorized by 
paragraph (9) of this subsection, resells 
goods identified by such brand, name, or 
trademark, or who otherwise employs such 
brand, name, or trademark in effecting re- 
sale of such goods or any other goods, shall 
be liable in a civil action for damages and 
injunctive relief by the owner of the brand, 
name, or trademark, to prevent and restrain 
further violations of paragraphs (7) to (17), 
inclusive, of this subsection. Such owner 
may sue in any district court of the United 
States in the district in which defendant re- 
sides or does business or in which the alleged 
violation occurred, without respect to the 
amount in controversy, and shall be entitled 
to (i) recover the amount of any damages 
sustained, (ii) injunctive relief to prevent 
and restrain further violations of paragraphs 
(7) to (17), inclusive, of this subsection, 
whether or not specific money damages are 
established, and (iii) recover the cost of 
suit. Any injunction granted, under clause 
(ii) of this paragraph shall remain in effect 
for not more than one year from the date it 
is granted unless it is the second or a sub- 
sequent such injunction issued against the 
same defendant in favor of the same plaintiff 
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in which case it may be a permanent injunc- 
tion; except that any such injunction, upon 
petition of such plaintiff, may be vacated 
unconditionally by the court granting it. 

“(11) In any proceeding under paragraph 
(10) it shall be a defense for the defendant 
(A) to establish that the plaintiff has not 
used due diligence to effectuate observance 
or enforcement of plaintiff’s rights under 
paragraphs (7) to (17), inclusive, of this 
subsection against other persons who are in 
substantial competition with the defendant 
and who are known to plaintiff to be violat- 
ing the same subparagraph of paragraph (8) 
of this subsection on which revocation of the 
defendant’s right to employ the brand, name, 
or trademark was based or (B) to establish 
that the plaintiff has sold the same kind of 
goods of like grade and quality as the goods 
involved in such proceeding to another per- 
son similarly situated under terms more fa- 
vorable or at lower prices than those under 
which the plaintiff offered such goods for 
sale to the defendant. 

“(12) No action pursuant hereto shall pre- 
clude remedial action otherwise available for 
wrongful use of a brand, name, or trade- 
mark. 

“(18) Paragraphs (7) to (17), inclusive, of 
this subsection shall apply to all acts and 
transactions of the character referred to 
therein, in or affecting commerce, which 
Congress may lawfully regulate, but where 
the owner of a brand, name, or trademark 
avails himself of any right or remedy pro- 
vided in paragraphs (7) to (17), inclusive, 
of this subsection, such action shall not cause 
any act or transaction not otherwise in, 
affecting, or related to, commerce to be an 
activity or transaction in, affecting, or re- 
lated to, commerce. If any State, by any 
provision of its constitution adopted, or by 
any law enacted, after this paragraph takes 
effect, prohibits resale price maintenance. in 
such State through the exercise of para- 
graphs (7) to (17), inclusive, of this sub- 
section, then, while such provision or law 
is in effect, such paragraphs shall not au- 
thorize the establishment or enforcement of 
any resale price or resale price range with 
respect to any resale in such State of any 
goods if such goods so resold are to be de- 
livered from a place in such State to a pur- 
chaser in such State and are not to be re- 
sold again for delivery to a purchaser outside 
of such State. 

“(14) As used in paragraphs (7) to (17), 
inclusive, of this subsection— 

“(A) The term ‘person’ means any indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, or corpora- 
tion. 

“(B) The term ‘goods’ means goods, wares, 
and merchandise. 

“(C) The term ‘currently established re- 
sale price’ means the price for goods iden- 
tified by a brand, name, or trademark speci- 
fied by written notice invoking paragraphs 
(7) to (17), inclusive, of this subsection 
given by the owner of such brand, name, or 
trademark to the person reselling such goods. 

“(D) The term ‘currently established re- 
sale price range’ means all prices including 
and between the minimum and maximum 
resale prices for goods identified by a brand, 
name, or trademark, specified by written no- 
tice invoking paragraphs (7) to (17), inclu- 
sive, of this subsection given by the owners 
of such brand, name, or trademark to the 
person reselling such goods. 

Each such currently established resale price 
and resale price range shall be uniform at 
each level of distribution, except for reason- 
able marketing costs. Such owner of the 
brand, name, or trademark may so establish, 
for resale of a combination of two or more 
items of goods, a resale price or price range 
different from the sum of the currently estab- 
lished resale prices or price ranges for the 
items when sold individually. Such owner 
of the brand, name, or trademark may also 
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engage in other promotional activities not 
made unlawful by any other statute. 

“(15) All rights and remedies provided in 
paragraphs (7) to (17), inclusive, of this sub- 
section, to owners of a brand, name, or trade- 
mark, shall be also available to any owner of 
a brand, name, or trademark who, in the sale 
of goods identified by such brand, name, or 
trademark, shall compete, at any level of 
distribution, with any reseller offering such 

: Provided, That such owner shall sell 
such identified goods, at whatever level of 
distribution, only at the price or within the 
price range currently established by such 
owner for that level of distribution. 

“(16) The following transactions shall be 
exempt from paragraphs (7) to (15), inclu- 
sive, of this subsection— 

“(A) Sales of bulk commodities when sold 
without wrappers or containers. 

“(B) Sales by any officer acting under the 
orders or authority of any duly constituted 
court; or sales by any person in mitigation of 
damages or enforcement of a lien or other 
secured interest in said goods, when such 
person is not primarily engaged in the dis- 
tribution of goods for resale. 

“(C) Sales of damaged, deteriorated, de- 
faced, or secondhand goods, when plain notice 
of the condition of the goods is given to the 
public. 

“(D) Sales of drugs, medicines, and 
devices for which either Federal or State law 
or regulations requires a prescription from a 
physician, dentist, or such other persons as 
the various States may authorize to prescribe 
such items. 

“(E) Sales to or by the Federal, State, or 
municipal governments or their political sub- 
divisions or agencies. 

“(F) Sales to charitable, educational, 
medical, and religious organizations, for their 
own use and not for resale. 

“(17) If any provision of paragraphs (7) to 
(17), inclusive, of this subsection or the ap- 
plication of any such provision to any person 
or circumstance shall be held invalid for any 
reason it is the intention of the Congress 
that the remaining provisions thereof shall 
not be affected but shall remain in full force 
and effect.” 


The material presented by Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY is as follows: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS THAT SUPPORT THE 
QUALITY STABILIZATION BILL 


The National Association of Retail Drug- 
ts. 


National Retail Hardware Association. 

National Retail Furniture Association. 

National Association of Retail Clothiers & 
Furnishers. 

National Appliance & Radio-TV Dealers 
Association. 

National Association of Sporting Goods 
Wholesalers. 

National Office Machine Dealers Associa- 
tion. 

Retail Jewelers of America. 
4 Master Photo Dealers & Finishers Associa- 

on. 

Independent Garage Owners of America. 

Toy Wholesalers’ Association of America. 

Wholesale Stationers’ Association. 

National Stationery & Office Equipment 
Association, 

National Wholesale Jewelers Association. 

American Fishing Tackle Manufacturers 
Association, 

Archery Manufacturers & Dealers Associa- 
tion. 

National Association of House to House In- 
stallment Co., Inc. 

Marine Manufacturers Safety Equipment 
Association. 

Gift & Decorative Accessories Association 
of America. 

Sporting Goods Jobbers Association. 

Billiard & Bowling Institute of America. 

American Watch Association, Inc. 

Automotive Service Industry Association. 
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Writing Instrument Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

National Wholesale Hardware Association. 

Watch Material Distributors of America. 

National Association of Bedding Manufac- 
turers. 

National Industrial Distributors Associa- 
tion. 

Christian Booksellers Association. 

National Small Business Association. 

National Shoe Manufacturers Association. 

Wallcovering Wholesalers Association. 

American Research Merchandising Insti- 
tute. 

American Retailers Association. 

National Art Materials Trade Association. 

Motor & Equipment Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

National Shoe Retailers Association. 

Northamerican Heating & Airconditioning 
Wholesalers, Inc. 

American Watch Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

National Association of Women's & Chil- 
dren’s Apparel Salesmen, Inc. 

National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. 

National Bicycle Dealers Association, Inc. 

National Office Furniture Association, Inc, 
1 National Outerwear & Sportswear Associa- 

on. 

The Automotive Warehouse Distributors 
Association, Inc. 

National Frozen Food Association, Inc. 

National Association of Glove Manufac- 
turers. 

National Marine Products Association. 

American Pharmaceutical Association. 

Conference of State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation Secretaries, 

National Retail Farm Equipment Associa- 
tion. 
ee Association of Tobacco Distribu- 

rs. 

Retail Tobacco Dealers of America. 
cba & Wallpaper Association of America, 

0. 

American Booksellers Association. 

National Association of Chain Drug Stores. 

The Toilet Goods Association. 

Automotive Electric Association. 

, Corset and Brassiere Association of Amer- 
ca. 

Proprietary Association. 

The Independent Shoemen. 

National Candy Wholesalers Association. 

Manufacturing Jewelers & Silversmiths of 
America. 

cee & Cleaners Allied Trades Associa- 
tion, 

Luggage and Leather Goods Manufacturers 
of America, Inc. 

National Association of Furniture Manu- 
facturers. 

National Reloading Manufacturers, Inc. 

National Distributors Council. 

Scientific Apparatus Makers Association, 
ooo Association of Music Merchants, 

0. 

National Association of Retail Record Deal- 
ers. 
Oil Seal Division—Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. 

National Locksmith Suppliers Association. 

National Association of Independent Food 
Retailers, Inc. 

American Apparel Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Truck Safety Equipment Institute. 

O-Ring Division—Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. 

PARAGRAPH-BY-PARAGRAPH EXPLANATION OF 

THE QUALITY STABILIZATION BILL 

The provisions of the quality stabilization 
bill that follow the enacting clause consist 
of a single section divided into two sub- 
sections (a) and (b). 

SUBSECTION (a) 
This subsection provides that this legisla- 


tion may be cited as the “Quality Stabiliza- 
tion Act.” 
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SUBSECTION (b) 

This subsection proposes to add at the end 
of section 5(a) of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act new paragraphs which are des- 
ignated as (7) through (17). These para- 
graphs contain the operative provisions of 
this proposed legislation. 

Paragraph 7 

This paragraph gives recognition to the 
legitimate interest of the owner of a brand 
name or trademark, in stimulating public 
demand for his identified goods through ef- 
fective distribution. It recognizes and con- 
firms the continuing property rights in any 
brand name or trademark, and in the trade 
and public goodwill symbolized thereby. 
These property rights in the brand name 
or trademark are not diminished or extin- 
guished by any sale or transfer of the goods 
to which the brand name or trademark 
relates. 

This paragraph relies for its legal validity 
on numerous U.S. Supreme Court decisions, 
particularly the unanimous decision in the 
Old Dearborn case (299 U.S. 183, 194) which 
specifically states that: “We are here deal- 
ing not with a commodity alone, but with a 
commodity plus the brand or trademark 
which it bears as evidence of its origin and 
of the quality of the commodity for which 
the brand or trademark stands. Appellants 
own the commodity; they do not own the 
(trade) mark or the goodwill that the 
(trade) mark symbolizes. And goodwill is 
property in a very real sense, injury to which, 
like injury to any other species of property, 
is a proper subject for legislation. Goodwill 
is a valuable contributing aid to business— 
sometimes the most valuable contributing 
asset of the producer or distributor of com- 
modities. And distinctive trademarks, labels, 
and brands are legitimate aids to the crea- 
tion or enlargement of such goodwill. It is 
well settled that the proprietor of the good- 
will ‘is entitled to protection as against one 
who attempts to deprive him of the benefits 
resulting from the same, by using his labels 
and trademark without his consent and au- 
pi " McLean v. Fleming, 96 U.S, 245, 

52. 
Paragraph 8 

This paragraph grants the owner of a 
brand name or trademark the right to revoke 
for a period of not more than 1 year the 
use of such brand name or trademark in 
effecting the resale of goods identified by 
that brand name or trademark (A) if the 
person reselling such goods has employed 
them in furtherance of bait merchandising 
practices, (B) if the person reselling such 
goods after written notice of the brand name 
owner's currently established resale price 
or price range, has advertised, offered for 
sale, or sold any such goods at a price other 
than such resale price or at a price not 
within such price range, or (C) if such per- 
son with intent to deceive purchasers has 
published a misrepresentation concerning 
such goods. The practices must have been 
committed by the reseller within 90 days 
prior to the date of the written notice of 
revocation. For the revocation to be effec- 
tive, the reseller must have received written 
notice of the trademark owner’s currently 
established resale prices, and acquired the 
trademarked goods after being given such 
notice. 

Free and Open Competition 

Before a trademark owner may utilize the 
provisions of the proposed act, his goods 
must be in free and open competition with 
goods usable for the same general purpose 
that are available to the public from sources 
other than such brand name owner. 

The phrase “in free and open competition” 
has been construed in a number of court de- 
cisions, involving a variety of commodities, 
such as color film (Eastman Kodak Co. v. 
F.T.C., 158 F. 2d 592); copyrighted literature 
(Hutzler Bros. v. Remington-Putnam Book 
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Oo., 186 Md. 210, 46 Atl. 2d 101); patented 
drugs (Eli Lilly & Co. v. Saunders, 216 N.C. 
163, 4 S.E. 2d 578; Hoffman-La Roche, Inc. v. 
Weissbard, 11 N.J. 541. 95 Atl. 2d 398); die- 
tary products (Mead, Johnson & Co. v. R. H: 
Macy & Co., 208 N.Y.S. 2d 574); longplaying 
records (Columbia Records v. Goody, 105 
N. T. S. 2d 659); electric household appliances 
(Sunbeam Corp. v. Payless Drug Stores, 113 
F. Supp. 31); copper-bottomed ware (Revere 
Copper & Brass v. Economy Sales Co., 127 
F. Supp. 39); silk hosiery (Glen Raven Knit- 
ting Mills v. Janson Hosiery Mills, 189 P. 
2d 845); butane lighters (Ronson Patents 
Corp. v. Sparklets Devices, 112 F. Supp. 676, 
affd. 202 F. 2d 87); and others. 

In general, if a commodity is unique and 
vended by a single producer, the article is 
not “in free and open competition” with 
other commodities. As was pointed out by 
the court in the Eastman Kodak Co. case 
cited above, involving color film which, at 
the time of the case, was available only from 
one supplier, a consumer wanting color film 
would not have his wants satisfied by a 
purchase of conventional film. When sub- 
sequently Ansco color film came on the 
market, the FTC suspended its cease-and- 
desist order originally issued in 1944 di- 
rected against Eastman Kodak Co. 

Similarly, if a producer enters into hori- 
zontal agreements designed to establish uni- 
form prices or to effect a division of the 
markets, goods of that producer which are 
affected by those agreements are not con- 
sidered to be in “free and open competition” 
with other goods. (See, e.g., Rayess v. Lane 
Drug Co., 138 Ohio St. 401; 35 N.E. 2d 447.) 

On the other hand, however, where goods 
are not affected by violations of the antitrust 
laws, and where consumers have available 
to them from other manufacturers or dis- 
tributors other goods which can be used for 
the same general purpose, then the goods 
will be considered to be in “free and open 
competition.” 


Provisions of Act Do Not Apply if Reseller 
Removes Trademark 

It should be noted that the provisions of 
the proposed act would not be applicable to 
the conduct of any reseller that removes the 
trademark from the commodity and does 
not employ in any way the goodwill of the 
brand name or trademark in effecting the 
sale of the commodity. In interpreting an 
analogous statute the U.S. Supreme Court, 
in its unanimous Old Dearborn decision (299 
U.S. 183), said there is nothing “to prevent 
the purchaser (the reseller) from removing 
the mark or brand from the commodity— 
thus separating the physical property, which 
he owns, from the goodwill, which is the 
property of another—and then selling the 
commodity at his own price, provided he can 
do so without utilizing the goodwill of the 
latter as an ald to that end.” 
Trademark Owner Subjects Himself to Suit 

This paragraph 8 also provides that if the 
owner of a brand name or trademark avails 
himself of the provisions of this act for the 
purpose of establishing a resale price or price 
range, he thereby subjects himself to the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. district court for any 
district in which goods identified by such 
brand name or trademark are offered for 
sale, if the owner is not otherwise subject to 
process in the courts of the State involved. 
The jurisdiction of the U.S. court shall ap- 
ply under this provision, without regard to 
the amount in controversy, to suits involv- 
ing all goods brought under the bill. 

Paragraph 9 

This paragraph protects, in a due process 
sense, the rights of the reseller in the mer- 
chandise on hand after his right to employ 
the brand name has been revoked. The re- 
seller is given the option of two courses of 
action to liquidate his inventory. 

One option is that he may sell the goods 
in the regular course of business using the 
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brand name or trademark, so long as he does 
not commit any of the practices—bait mer- 
chandising, price deviation, misrepresenta- 
tion—prohibited by paragraph 8. The brand 
name may thus be used in the selling out of 
the inventory that the reseller had on the 
date of revocation, but it cannot be used in 
respect to additional inventory acquired 
after the notice of revocation has been 
received, 

As an alternative, the reseller, promptly 
after receiving written notice of the revoca- 
tion, may submit to the brand name owner 
a correct itemized listing of the reseller’s in- 
ventory of such goods with the price paid 
per item and the total price the reseller paid 
for the goods—which total price shall also 
include the total transportation costs paid 
by the reseller. He must at that time make 
a firm offer to sell and deliver these goods to 
the trademark owner at such total price, plus 
the cost of transporting the goods to the 
trademark owner. If the trademark owner 
does not accept this offer within 10 days, 
then the reseller may sell the goods which 
he had on hand at the time of revocation in 
the regular course of his business and within 
a reasonable time, using the trademark and 
without restriction as to price. In such an 
event, the reseller must give plain notice 
that his right to employ the trademark has 
been revoked as to goods acquired after re- 
ceipt of the notice of revocation. 

By providing these alternate routes to take 
care of the problem of current inventory 
when revocation notice is received, the in- 
vestment of the reseller in his inventory for 
such brand name goods is protected. There 
is no deprivation of property. The proposed 
legislation is most evenhanded in conserving 
and protecting a reseller’s investment in the 
trademarked merchandise, even though he 
has violated the law in respect thereto. 

Paragraph 10 

This paragraph is the remedy provision of 
the brand name owner under the proposed 
act. In the event a reseller continues to use 
the brand name after his right to do so has 
been revoked under paragraph 8 and his 
inventory problem has been resolved under 
paragraph 9, then paragraph 10 provides the 
brand name owner a legal remedy. The 
legal remedy takes the form of a civil action 
for damages, plus injunctive relief, and gives 
the Federal district courts jurisdiction, 
without reference to any minimum jurisdic- 
tional amount. This remedy paragraph also 
provides that the brand name owner, whose 
right of revocation has been flouted, may 
recover the cost of suit. The suit may be 
brought in the U.S. district court in the dis- 
trict in which the defendant-reseller resides, 
or does business, or in which the violation 
occurred. 

While the proposed act specifically states 
in the interest of fair play that the first 
judgment against a particular reseller shall 
be effective for not more than 1 year, it does 
provide that a second or a subsequent in- 
junction against the same reseller, in favor 
of the same trademark owner, for a viola- 
tion of the act, may, in the discretion of the 
court, be permanently effective. A brand 
name owner may petition the court to vacate 
such second or later judgment uncondition- 
ally. 

Paragraph 11 

This paragraph protects the reseller against 
discriminatory conduct by the brand name 
owner. The paragraph specifies two defenses 
that may be asserted by the reseller. 

Reseller’s Defense Against Discriminatory 

Enforcement 

Paragraph 11 gives the reseller a defense 
to any civil action brought by the trademark 
owner when the reseller can establish that 
the trademark owner failed to act diligently 
against other violators who are in substantial 
competition with the reseller, and who are 
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known to the trademark owner to be violat- 
ing the same subparagraph of paragraph 8 on 
which revocation of the defendant's right to 
employ the trademark was based. 

The House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, in its favorable report in 
1963 on this proposed legislation, viewed the 
following conduct by the manufacturer as 
reasonable criteria in evaluating “due dili- 
gence” by the trademark owner in his en- 
forcement program: 

1. Keep itself informed as to price-cutting 
activities and other trends generally known 
in the industry or trade. 

2. Keep close scrutiny over prior violators 
and take appropriate action where indicated. 

8. Investigate and followup complaints 
vigorously. 

4, Enforce price schedule by repeated legal 
action if necessary. 

5. The enforcement program must be a 
continuing and sustained one. 


Reseller’s Defense Against Discrimination in 
Price He Pays for Product 


The reseller is also given a defense against 
the brand name owner's suit if the reseller 
can establish that the brand name owner has 
sold the same kind of goods of like grade 
and quality as the goods involved in such 
proceeding to other persons similarly situ- 
ated under terms more favorable or at lower 
prices than those under which the plaintif- 
brand name owner offered such goods for sale 
to the reseller-defendant. 

Paragraph 12 

This paragraph preserves the rights of the 
owner of a brand name or trademark to 
bring actions otherwise available for wrong- 
ful use thereof. It is an acknowlegment that 
the remedy provided by the proposed Qual- 
ity Stabilization Act is not exclusive when 
the question might otherwise involve trade- 
mark infringement or other aspects of un- 
fair competition, Congress is not repeal- 
ing any of the present laws relating to the 
protection of trademarks when it enacts 
the Quality Stabilization Act. 

Paragraph 13 

This paragraph provides that this pro- 
posed act shall apply to all acts and trans- 
actions of the character referred to in this 
act, in or affecting commerce, which Con- 
gress may lawfully regulate. It expresses 
the intent of Congress to use the full sweep 
of its power over commercial transactions. 
The jurisdictional scope of this act will 
be identical to that of the Lanham Trade- 
mark Act. That is, the interstate commerce 
in the brand itself is sufficient to establish 
Federal jurisdiction over the local use of the 
brand for the reason that such local misuse 
inevitably affects interstate traffic in that 
brand. 

Paragraph 13 also provides that where the 
owner of a brand name or trademark avails 
himself of any right under this proposed 
act, such action shall not cause any act or 
transaction not otherwise in, affecting, or 
related to, interstate commerce to be an ac- 
tivity or transaction in, affecting, or related 
to, interstate commerce. The use of the 
rights and remedies provided by this bill may 
not serve as a basis for placing persons or 
transactions under the reach of the inter- 
state commerce power of the Congress un- 
less they are within that power for reasons 
not related to the bill. 

Paragraph 13 further includes a States“ 
rights” clause. In order to protect the rights 
of the people of any State who do not choose 
to have this act operative in their State, para- 
graph 13 provides that if any State here- 
after enacts a law, or adopts a constitutional 
amendment, prohibiting resale price mainte- 
nance in such State, the provisions of this 
act authorizing the establishment of resale 
prices or price ranges shall not apply in that 
State to any sales to ultimate consumers in 
that State. Where any State enacts such a 
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law, or adopts such an amendment, the pro- 
visions of the act with respect to resale 
prices would still apply to sales made in 
that State for delivery to a purchaser out- 
side the State. This provision is necessary in 
order to prevent the establishment of mail- 
order businesses in such a State which would 
thwart the purposes of the act in the rest 
of the United States. (See General Electric 
Co, v. Masters Mail Order Co. of Washington, 
D.C., Inc. (244 F. 2d 681).) It should be 
noted that the provisions of the bill per- 
mitting revocation of the right to use a 
brand name or trademark for use of that 
brand name or trademark in “bait merchan- 
dising,” or for publication of misrepresenta- 
tions, will remain applicable in such State. 


Paragraph 14 


This paragraph contains definitions of the 
terms person,“ “goods,” “currently estab- 
lished resale price,” and “currently estab- 
lished resale price range.” 

This paragraph 14 also contains the re- 
quirement that each currently established 
resale price and resale price range shall be 
uniform at each level of distribution except 
for reasonable marketing costs. This requires 
that prices be uniform throughout the 
United States, except for variations resulting 
from transportation costs and other costs 
attributable to the marketing of a product 
in different sections of the United States. 

In keeping with promotional flexibility re- 
quired in modern marketing, paragraph 14 
also provides that the trademark owner may 
establish a different price or price range for 
his goods when sold in combination than the 
total of the prices established for the goods 
Sold individually. The owner may also en- 
gage in other lawful promotional activities. 

Paragraph 15 

This paragraph provides that all rights and 
remedies provided by this proposed act shall 
also be available to any owner of a brand 
name or trademark who in the sale of such 
goods competes at any level of distribution 
with another reseller of such goods if the 
owner sells such goods only at the price or 
within the price range currently established 
by him for that level of distribution. 

A manufacturer, with a complex distri- 
bution system, has the same economic and 
proprietary interest in his brand name as 
does a manufacturer with a simple distri- 
bution structure, and should have the same 
rights to protect himself from abuses to his 
trademark. 

Paragraph 15 contains a proviso, however, 
that the brand name owner who engages in 
multiple distribution and sells in competi- 
tion with his resellers, must himself sell at 
the same price that he sets for such re- 
sellers to follow at their respective level of 
distribution. Obviously, it would be unfair 
to allow a brand name owner to put himself 
in a position whereby he could offer price ad- 
vantages to certain customers, as compared 
to his resellers. 

Paragraph 16 

This paragraph provides for certain ex- 
emptions from the applicability of the pro- 
posed act. 

The exemptions are: 

(a) Sales of bulk commodities when sold 
without wrappers or containers. 

(b) Sales by any officer acting under or- 
ders or authority of a duly constituted court, 
or sales by any person in mitigation of dam- 
ages or enforcement of a lien or other se- 
cured interest in said goods. 

(c) Sales of damaged, deteriorated, de- 
faced, or secondhand goods when plain no- 
tice of the condition of the goods is given to 
the public. 

(d) Sales of drugs, medicines, and devices 
for which either State or Federal laws or 
regulations requires a prescription from a 
physician, dentist, or such other persons as 
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the various States may authorize to pre- 
scribe such items. 

(e) Sales to or by the Federal, State, or 
municipal governments or their political 
subdivisions or agencies, 

(f) Sales to charitable, educational, medi- 
eal, and religious organizations for their own 
use and not for resale. 

Paragraph 17 

Paragraph 17 contains the usual severabil- 
ity clause. If one provision of the proposed 
act shall be held invalid, the remaining pro- 
visions will remain in force. 


CHARGES AND ANSWERS 


The charge: Products under quality sta- 
bilization will not be subject to the forces of 
competition. 

The answer: A product under the quality 
stabilization law must be in “free and open 
competition” with goods usable for the same 
general purpose. Any product placed under 
quality stabilization will compete in price 
and quality (a) with other quality stabilized 
products, (b) with brand name products not 
quality stabilized, (c) with unbranded prod- 
ucts, and (d) with private brand products 
of the retailer. 

The charge: Quality stabilization is a price- 
fixing act for manufacturers. 

The answer: The reason this allegation 
crops up is because the opponents of quality 
stabilization shut their eyes to a simple but 
fundamental distinction. To permit one 
manufacturer of a brand name competitive 
product, a mattress, for example, to control 
the use of his trademark, is far different 
than to permit all mattress manufacturers 
to get together and fix prices. The former 
is permitted under quality stabilization. The 
latter is not permitted under quality stabil- 
ization. The former promotes competition. 
The latter destroys competition. 

The charge: Quality stabilization will re- 
sult in higher prices to the consumer and 
will cost him savings“ of billions of dollars. 

The answer: Although deep discounting 
does give the impression of savings in buying 
well-known brands, these savings are neces- 
sarily nullified by a higher markup on other 
less-known products. This is true because 
every store has to realize a certain minimum 
gross margin on total sales. Therefore, it 
is a gross misconception to add up the savings 
on specific items and project these on a na- 
tionwide basis as to the basis for claims that 
quality stabilization will result in higher 
prices to the consumer and cost him “sav- 
ings” of billions of dollars. 

More than one-third of the total volume 
of trademarked goods sold today are con- 
trolled in price all the way from manufac- 
turer to the consumer. These are the brands 
of large distributors such as chain stores, 
mail order houses, and cooperative buying 
organizations. The forces of competition 
have kept the prices of these brands in line. 
The same will be true for the prices of prod- 
ucts placed under quality stabilizaiton. 

The quality stabilization law will extend 
to a national brand name manufacturer dis- 
tributing through independent resellers an 
analogous right to control the use of its 
brand name as Sears, Roebuck, for example, 
now possesses for its Kenmore line distrib- 
uted through its own outlets. 

The charge: Quality stabilization is a 
crutch for the inefficient retailer and greedy 
manufacturer. 

The answer: The price of a quality stabi- 
lized product, like all retail prices, will be 
based on costs, competition, and average 
efficiency. The price will be on the basis of 
the national average cost of doing business, 
plus a moderate profit to the retailer. Al- 
though the overall costs of doing business 
may vary somewhat between retailers, the 
difference between stores in the same field of 
distribution is not substantial. 
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By way of analogy, the cost of doing busi- 
ness of individual units of a chain store 
system do differ, yet there is standard pric- 
ing throughout the chain. The chain rea- 
sons that the differences are so insubstantial 
that greater economics of distribution, and 
lower prices to the consumer, can be achieved 
through standard prices reflecting the aver- 
age efficiency of all units. The same will be 
true for the quality stabilization manufac- 
turer and the units of his field of distribu- 
tion. 

Any manufacturer using the Quality Sta- 
bilization Act will be doing so at his own 
peril. If his prices are too high to protect 
any inefficient retailer, he prices himself out 
of the market. If his prices are too low, only 
a few retailers will handle his product. 

The charge: Quality stabilization is com- 
pulsory legislation. 

The answer: Quality stabilization is com- 
pletely voluntary—for the manufacturer, for 
the reseller, and for the consumer. No one 
can force the manufacturer to elect to use 
the quality stabilization law. No one can 
force the reseller to handle the quality sta- 
bilized product. No one can force the con- 
sumer to buy the quality stabilized product. 

The charge: Quality stabilization will put 
the discounter out of business. 

The answer: There’s no reason that the 
discount house cannot handle trademarked 
products under the quality stabilization 
bill—so long as it respects the conditions 
announced by the trademark owner regard- 
ing the use of his trademark. No one can 
force the discount house to sell or not sell 
products that are quality stabilized. If 
it doesn’t like the way any trademark owner 
does business, there surely will be an over- 
whelming number of substitute products 
available that will carry no quality stabiliza- 
tion restrictions. 

The charge: Quality stabilization will lead 
to monopolies. 

The answer: Quality stabilization is anti- 
monopoly because it gives the small business- 
man a chance to survive. It enables him to 
compete on a realistic, fair, and equitable 
basis with giants. Today the giants are 
swallowing up the small businessman. 

The truth of the marketplace is that price 
wars destroy competition, destroy availability 
of the product to the consumer, and if un- 
checked will lead to exactly the conclusion 
that the House Commerce Committee an- 
nounced in its favorable report on this qual- 
ity stabilization bill last year. That com- 
mittee said: 

“We are faced squarely with the proposi- 
tion that unless the small businessman is af- 
forded the opportunity of making a profit by 
enabling him to compete pricewise on na- 
tionally advertised, branded merchandise, we 
shall find ourselves faced in a few years with 
the biggest concentration of retailing in the 
hands of a few giant corporations that this 
country has ever seen. And if we permit 
this trend to continue, the economy of this 
country will suffer.” 

The charge: All products from soup to nuts, 
from aspirins to zippers, will be placed under 
quality stabilization. 

The answer: Only trademarked products 
in free and open competition may be placed 
under quality stabilization. Those are the 
technical requirements. But the dynamics 
of the marketplace impose other practical re- 
quirements. The product must possess con- 
sumer appeal and be sold broadly through re- 
tail outlets that compete one with the other. 
It must be a product that lends itself to 
price cutting, to baiting and switching, be- 
cause of its good name for high quality. It 
must be a product with no substantial 
trade-in problem. It must be a product suf- 
ficiently stable and free from deterioration 
to permit its maintaining a substantially 
uniform value. It must not be a staple sold 
through supermarket grocery outlets, such 
as coffee or other canned foods, It must not 
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be a perishable or a highly stylized product, 
or seasonal merchandise. 

In light of these practical marketing con- 
siderations, no one knows for sure how many 
products will be placed under quality sta- 
bilization. The best answer seems to be to 
refer to the experience under fair-trade leg- 
islation. In the heyday of fair trade, the 
world’s largest department store, Macy’s, ad- 
mitted in its advertisements that less than 
10 percent of the 400,000 items sold had 
either a price restriction or a price sugges- 
tion by the manufacturer as to its resale 
prices, 

Therefore, as to 90 percent of its items, a 
store can give them away to the consumer. 
As to the remaining 10 percent of its items, 
it can remove the trademark and also give 
them away to the consumer. This will not 
be prohibited under quality stabilization so 
long as the store does not use the goodwill 
of the brand name manufacturer. 

The charge: Quality stabilization will in- 
crease the cost of Government. 

The answer: Not one penny will be added 
to the Federal budget by the enactment of 
the quality stabilization law. Under quality 
stabilization there is no Government control 
nor no Government agency enforcing the 
act. 
The charge: Quality stabilization will lead 
to a higher rate of small business failures. 

The answer: To support the above propo- 
sition, opponents of the quality stabilization 
bill have used a sample of about one-half 
of 1 percent (only 15,782 firms out of ap- 
proximately 2,600,000 stretched across the 
whole country) to draw a completely unsup- 
portable conclusion that resale price main- 
tenance laws do not help small business. 

They show no causal relationship between 
failure rates and the status of resale price 
maintenance laws in the various States. 
They give no weight to the number of busi- 
nesses that disappeared without going 
through bankruptcy. 

They ignore the varying socioeconomic 
factors that influence business failures and 
evade their responsibility to tell Congress 
that these factors are not the same in each 
of our country’s States. They ignore the 
amount and type of commercial activity 
in each State, the nature of the State’s econ- 
omy, the population growth of the State, the 
number of new businesses established in 
the State, the rate of failure of such new 
businesses. 

The opponents of the quality stabiliza- 
tion bill have compared failure rates between 
fair trade States and non-fair-trade States 
to show that quality stabilization will lead 
to a higher rate of small business failures. 

Ignoring all of the socioeconomic factors 
that must be given weight to draw a valid 
conclusion, the opponents with a straight 
face compare, for example, business failures 
in agricultural Nebraska with commercial 
New York to prove that enactment of the 
quality stabilization bill would hurt small 
business in New York. Their proof: The 
failure rate in 1962 in the fair trade State 
of New York was 116 per 10,000 firms com- 
pared with the 13 failure rate per 10,000 
firms in the free trade State of Nebraska. 

The truth is that there are no statistics 
available to either prove or disprove whether 
quality stabilization, or resale price mainte- 
nance laws, or fair trade, help or hurt small 
business. What is available and significant 
is expert testimony from business themselves 
who say that quality stabilization definitely 
helps small business. 

The charge: Quality stabilization will en- 
courage manufacturers to engage in price- 
fixing conspiracies. 

The answer: If they do, they violate the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. And under com- 
parable legislation, namely fair trade, years 
of investigation by a hostile Department of 
Justice and Federal Trade Commission have 
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failed to produce even one suit charging that 
a manufacturer conspired with another 
manufacturer to fix prices on fair-traded 
products. 

The charge: Quality stabilization puts the 
American consumer in a pricing straitjacket. 

The answer: The consumer says yes“ or 
“no” to all prices, quality stabilized or not. 
If she does not like the quality-stabilized 
price, she buys a competitive product. Un- 
der quality stabilization the price must be 
right for the consumer or else the manufac- 
turer will lose his market. 

The charge: Quality stabilization will pre- 
vent the retailer from doing what he wants 
with his own property. 

The answer: Everyone agrees that under 
the Quality Stabilization Act the retailer can 
remove the brand name of a product and sell 
the retailer’s property, the physical commod- 
ity, at any price he pleases, provided he does 
not use the manufacturer’s property—the 
goodwill in the brand name. When the re- 
tailer buys the brand name product, he only 
gets ownership of the physical commodity. 
He does not get property rights to the brand 
name’s goodwill. The fact that the retailer 
rarely removes the brand name confirms (1) 
the tremendous selling force of the brand 
name and (2) that goodwill in a brand name 
represents valuable property. 

The charge: Quality stabilization will hurt 
the small retailer because the giant store 
will use its private brands to take away the 
small retailer’s customers. 

The answer: Today there is no profit for 
either the small retailer or the giant in most 
national brands. The small retailer does 
not have the resources to develop his own 
private brand product. The giant does. His 
private brand products are priced the same 
in all of his stores, and the giant makes a 
reasonable profit on their sale. 

Since the small store does not have this 
alternative of private brands, he must have 
quality stabilization. This law will enable 
him to use national brands to compete on 
a moderate profit basis with the giant store’s 
private brands. 

Those who use the private brand argument 
as a basis for opposing quality stabilization 
are in effect saying: “Don’t throw the drown- 
ing man a life preserver. A bulldozer might 
run over him when he gets to shore.” 

The charge: The quality stabilization bill 
is being sneaked quietly through Congress by 
lobbyists. 

The answer: The quality stabilization bill 
is winning on its merits—after long and 
thorough and exhaustive study not only by 
this Congress but by preceding Congresses as 
well. 

For example, the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee recently went 
on record recommending that Congress “do 
pass” this bill. It took its action only after 
6 days of hearings had been completed; only 
after receiving testimony and statements 
from more than 125 persons and organiza- 
tions; only after studying a 459-page tran- 
script of the hearings; and only after 4 days 
of executive sessions on this one bill by its 
33-man committee, 

Witnesses both for and against the bill rep- 
resented every phase of interest: the con- 
sumer, the Government, distribution. Typi- 
cal of those testifying were representatives 
of the Department of Justice, Federal Trade 
Commission, AFL-CIO, National Small Busi- 
ness Association, National Council of Senior 
Citizens, National Farmers Union, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, National Con- 
sumers League, American Bar Association, 
and so forth. 3 

Similar study is being given the bill on the 
Senate side. 

The charge: Quality stabilization is an 


-outdated way of doing business that stands 


in the way of lower prices to the consumer. 
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The answer: Quality stabilization means 
more and better—not just cheaper and 
cheaper—goods and services for the con- 
sumer. Quality stabilization keeps open the 
honest and forward-looking approach to 
merchandising. 

No one has yet developed a magic way to 
produce low prices—despite sensational 
claims advanced by some deceptive mer- 
chants. The way the American consumer 
gets longrun low prices for quality products 
is through mass production and mass dis- 
tribution, and not through bargain-basement 
merchandising. 

The bargain-basement fraternity uses the 
device of parasitic and deceptive leader mer- 
chandising to create the illusion that it sells 
for lower prices than its competitors. This 
type of merchandising is parasitic in that it 
feeds on someone else’s property; namely, the 
good will of the manufacturer in the brand 
name that is used as the leader. This type 
of merchandising is a deceptive short cut to 
more business because it falsely creates the 
image that all other products are as low 
priced as the leader. The facts are other- 
wise, or else the store would go broke. 

Most ethical American retailers have 
adopted the policy of one price to every cus- 
tomer because it is an honest way to do 
business. Quality stabilization, in consist- 
ency with this policy, helps the consumer— 

1, By increasing production and sales, 
which decreases and lowers prices. 

2. By encouraging ease of selection and 
eliminating the fear of being cheated by 
higher prices than the neighbor pays. 

3. By honesty in pricing, because prices 
under quality stabilization must be realistic 
or else they will fail. 

4. By making the product available in 
many outlets, thus adding convenience to 
shopping. 

5. By enabling a manufacturer to build up 
to a standard of quality rather than down 
to a price, 

6. By arresting the growth of retail mo- 
nopolies which crush competitors, crush the 
manufacturer, and crush the consumer. 

7. By preserving an opportunity for the 
small ethical retailer—the backbone of his 
community and of the free enterprise sys- 
tem—to sell and serve his customers. 

8. By intensifying competition among 
manufacturers to excel. 

9. By protecting the consumer from ex- 
ploitation inherent in loss-leader selling. 

10. By bolstering the American economy 
and strengthening the ability of the Ameri- 
can quality manufacturer to compete in the 
world market. 


TAX DEDUCTIONS FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the jun- 
ior Senator from Vermont is absent to- 
day. Out of order, on his behalf and for 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTonsTaLL] and 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may lie on the desk for another week for 
possible cosponsors and that a state- 
ment prepared by the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Proury] may be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the Recorp, and 
the bill will lie on the desk, as requested 
by the Senator from California. 

The bill (S. 1486) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a de- 
duction to a taxpayer who is a student 
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at a college for certain expenses incurred 
in obtaining a higher education, intro- 
duced by Mr. KUCHEL (for Mr. Prouty, 
Mr. Bocas, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. Scort, 
and Mr. Morton), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The statement of Senator PROUTY, 
presented by Mr. KUCHEL, is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PROUTY 


I wish to discuss the needs of the college 
students of America—the young men and 
women who will build, preserve, and defend 
the America of tomorrow. 

Many educators, statesmen, and concerned 
citizens have delivered eloquent statements 
of the value of a college education. They 
have pointed out the relation of higher edu- 
cation to an individual's job opportunities, 
and to the broadening and deepening of his 
intellectual and cultural awareness. They 
have shown how democracy in America can 
flourish only in a well-informed and edu- 
cated electorate. They have shown the stake 
of society in advancing the cause of higher 
education for its able youth. To these 
statements I can add little. The goal is 
clear; the need is great. What now needs to 
be done is to develop, refine, and expand the 
means available to reach that common goal. 
To that end, I offer a bill, entitled “The Col- 
lege Student Tax Relief Act of 1965.” 

Enrollment in American colleges and uni- 
versities has been skyrocketing in recent 
years. According to the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the fall enrollment in 1960 was 3.583 
million. 

In 1961 it had risen to 3.861 million—an in- 
crease of 278,000 students, 

In 1962 it had risen to 4.175 million—an 
increase of 314,000 students. 

In 1963 it had risen to 4.495 million—an 
increase of 320,000 students. 

In 1964 it had risen to 4.774 million—an 
increase of 279,000 students. 

Thus in 5 years the number of students 
attending American colleges rose by 1,191,- 
000—an average increase of 6.5 percent per 
year. The estimated enrollment in 1970 has 
been put at 6.959 million—an annual aver- 
age rate of 9.4 percent. 

Not only has the number of students 
increased, but the percentage of all young 
people going on to college is rising. In 
1960, 375 of every thousand young people 
aged 18 through 21 were enrolled in insti- 
tutions of higher education; in 1963 the 
number had risen to 404. 

The fact that an increasing percentage 
of our young people are going on to college 
is a happy one. Not so happy, however, is 
the scene at the cashier’s window. The costs 
of higher education in America are rising 
dramatically—so dramatically that Congress 
has quite properly embarked on several pro- 
grams to cope with these financial obstacles 
to higher education. 

In 1960 the tuition cost for a year at a 
public college was $179, and the total cost 
of attending, including room and board, was 
$1,400. For the current school year those 
figures have jumped to $222 for tuition and 
$1,560 for total costs. By 1970 the tuition 
costs are estimated at $353 and total costs 
at $1,840. 

For private colleges the picture is the same. 
From $676 tuition in 1960, today’s private 
college student will pay $831 and his younger 
brother and sister will pay $1,115 in 1970— 
if they have it. Overall costs in private 
colleges averaged $2,090 5 years ago; today 
they are $2,370; 5 years hence they will be 
$2,780. 

These steeply rising costs present a very 
real and serious challenge to every actual 
and prospective college student and his par- 
ents. Dr. Rexford G. Moon, Jr., director of 
the College Scholarship Service of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, has esti- 
mated that already about 40 percent of those 
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entering college will, over a 4-year period, 
be forced to leave school due to insufficient 
finances. Dr. Francis Keppel, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, told the Senate Sub- 
committee on Education last year that “each 
year more than 100,000 high school graduates 
with high aptitudes and interest in college 
fail to continue their education because of 
financial inability.” 

Note that these are not just young men 
and women who barely make it through high 
school and have little interest in college; 
these are the prime prospects—those with 
demonstrated aptitude for college work and 
a genuine interest in going on to school. How 
can America ever measure the loss it incurs 
when 100,000 of its bright young people are 
deprived of the opportunity to develop them- 
selves to the fullest extent through advanced 
schooling? 

The major source of funds to meet college 
expenses today is, of course, dear old Dad. 
But today 25 percent of all college expenses 
are paid by students themselves out of their 
own earnings and savings—and this does not 
take into account scholarship income. Chief 
among those who contribute to their own 
expenses are the more than 30,000 students 
who take part in cooperative work-study 
programs at 63 public and private institu- 
tions. These students earn around $50 mil- 
lion annually—averaging to about $1,600 
apiece. 

Commissioner Keppel has said to our Edu- 
cation Subcommittee that “The best way to 
think about this problem of financial aid at 
the college level is in terms of a combina- 
tion of ways of going about it. No single 
method would seem to me to be suitable to 
every student.” 

The administration’s higher education 
proposals for 1965 include three of those 
ways—federally financed scholarships, ex- 
panded work-study programs, and low-cost 
loan guarantees. There is merit in these 
ideas, and I intend to work conscientiously, 
as I have tried to do in the past, to bring 
out a bill which the great majority of Sena- 
tors can support later on this session. The 
bill I am introducing today would be an- 
other way to approach the same objective. 
It is not intended to supplant the means sug- 
gested by the President, but to supplement 
them in the spirit of Commissioner Keppel's 
very wise observation. 

Senators will recognize the College Student 
Tax Relief Act of 1965 as the amendment I 
offered last February when the tax cut bill 
was before this body. It is essentially the 
same as S, 1454, which I first introduced on 
May 6, 1963. 

The purpose of my bill is to provide tax 
relief in the form of a tax deduction to 
college students who must work to stay in 
school. Technically, it would add a new 
section to chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, relating to itemized deductions for in- 
dividual taxpayers. 

My bill would allow any taxpayer who is 
a student at an institution of higher educa- 
tion to deduct from his earned income 
amounts paid by him for tuition and fees 
required for his enrollment, and fees, books, 
supplies and equipment required for courses 
of instruction. 

The maximum amount of the deduction 
would be $1,200 for an undergraduate and 
$1,500 for a graduate student. The deduc- 
tion would apply only to funds actually ex- 
pended by the student. 

The bill specifies that the deduction shall 
apply only to earned income, thus excluding 
a student who receives his income from 
dividends or trust arrangements. Expenses 
for meals and lodging are specifically 
excluded. 

Income from scholarships, fellowships, and 
veterans’ benefit payments may not be 
counted as earned income. 

To claim the deduction, the student must 
be in attendance at a nationally or regionally 
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accredited institution which either is author- 
ized to confer a baccalaureate or higher de- 
gree, or offers a curriculum two-thirds of 
which may be transferred to another such 
institution for degree credit. Any amounts 
paid which are allowable as a trade or busi- 
ness expense are not allowable as deductions 
under my bill. 

The tax laws have long recognized the fact 
that the vigor of the American economy de- 
pends in substantial measure upon the in- 
centives of individual businessmen to invest 
in new income-producing capital, such as 
plants, machinery, and equipment. Various 
means have been chosen from time to time 
to provide those incentives. One such means 
was the investment tax credit proposed by 
President Kennedy, which became the Rev- 
enue Act of 1962. Other means include lib- 
eralized depreciation and replacement allow- 
ances, which President Johnson has recently 
recognized and extended. 

My bill is based on the same theory, modi- 
fied to suit the needs of the college student. 

When a businessman invests in a new piece 
of machinery, it begins to earn money for 
him at once. Over its useful life, he may 
compute its depreciation for tax purposes. 
The machinery is contributing to his profits 
from, the outset, from the time he begins the 
payments on it. 

The situation is somewhat different for the 
college student. Although he can expect to 
earn a great deal more over his working life 
than the person who has not attended col- 
lege—some estimates put the figure as high 
as $175,000—these increased earnings do not 
begin at the time of his investment. He does 
not begin to earn until after he is out of 
school, and even then the heavy expenses of 
ge started with a family bear upon him 
10 haps a decade. But he needs money 
to pay his college bills at age 19, 20, 21—not 
at age 35, 

Unlike the businessman with a new ma- 
chine, the college student must make the 
payments before his investment produces 
any income, For this reason the student 
should get tax relief not over the whole life- 
time of his educational investment—maybe 
50 years—but over the period when he must 
pay the bills, By allowing him a tax deduc- 
tion for college tuition, fees, books, supplies 
and equipment in the same year he must pay 
those bills, the College Student Tax Relief Act 
of 1965 aids the student when he needs aid 
most. 

For some years now professional people 
have been allowed tax deductions for ex- 
penses incurred in upgrading their skills to 
meet the rising requirements of their pro- 
fessions. But those who are still students 
in college do not get a deduction for upgrad- 
ing their skills, although they too are striv- 
ing to meet the rising educational require- 
ments of our American society. This, it 
seems to me, is rather indefensible, and my 
bill would correct the situation, 

It is interesting to note, too, that under 
the present tax laws a wealthy philanthro- 
pist may deduct up to 30 percent of his an- 
nual income when bestowed upon an insti- 
tution of higher education, Yet at the same 
time a struggling college student is forced to 
pay Federal income tax on the money he 
bestows upon the same institution in pay- 
ment of his tuition and fees. 

I do not claim that the College Student 
Tax Relief Act of 1965 is the answer to our 
college cost problem, although judging from 
mail I have received on my earlier efforts, 
it may in some cases be the answer to a 
teenager’s prayer. My bill is just one 
means—but an important means—toward 
the worthy obective of helping America's 
youth help themselves go to college, stay in 
college, and graduate from college. I think 
it is easy to discern a number of points in 
its favor. 
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First of all, it rewards honest effort by the 
individual student. The smaller Federal 
bite from his paycheck is a very direct and 
real aid to his college budget, and it in- 
creases his incentive to earn a larger portion 
of his college expenses. 

I might add that my plan would be a real 
help to a student who still believes in the 
old-fashioned virtues of the “Puritan Ethic” 
and “Poor Richard.“ People will say, Why. 
the student can always get a college loan and 
pay it back later.” That is true, of course, 
thanks to the many college loan programs 
now made available through educational in- 
stitutions, special funds, foundations, banks, 
and Government and private lenders. But 
perhaps because I am from a State where 
Ben Franklinism survives a little more 
strongly than in many others, I have a spe- 
cial sympathy for the young man or woman 
who prefers out of personal conviction to 
pay his way as he goes, rather than to go into 
debt. 

I might add that those are the young men 
and women whom I hope will some day 
come to the Congress and bring back the 
balanced budget. What help these young 
people get from my bill now, I am sure, will 
be amply repaid as they become leaders of 
our future society. 

Second, the cost of my bill is quite modest. 
Last year, based on the tax rates in effect 
before the tax cut, the Joint Committee on 
Interna] Revenue Taxation estimated that 
this plan would result in a loss of only $55 
million from the Federal Treasury. Since 
that time the number of students, and pre- 
sumably their earned income, has gone up, 
but the tax rates have gone down. I think, 
therefore, that I am justified in saying that 
the resulting tax loss today will be pretty 
close to the same figure. 

Third, my bill will be a special help to 
students who must pay the higher tuition in 
private colleges. With college costs rising as 
they are, we are seeing a trend toward the 
lower tuition tax-supported public colleges. 
My bill will operate against this trend by 
better enabling the private college student to 
remain in the private college despite the high- 
er tuition costs. I think that it is very im- 
portant that today’s college students utilize 
the facilities and opportunities of our pri- 
vate colleges to the utmost. The unhappy al- 
ternative will be, I am afraid, larger and 
larger public colleges attended by low- and 
middle-income students, and fewer and rela- 
tively smaller private colleges increasingly 
attended by children of rich families. It is 
not possible, of course, for a proportional 
number of students from low-income fami- 
lies to attend expensive private schools; but 
just the same, we should be very wary of 
trends which could lead to a “class-college” 
system. Such a system would certainly have 
an adverse effect on the class structure and 
social mobility of our society, and it would 
increasingly shift the burden of higher edu- 
cation to public colleges. 

Fourth, because my bill is simply a tax 
deduction plan and not a new Federal pro- 
gram, problems of redtape and ballooning 
bureaucracy are avoided entirely. 

And fifth, by the same token my bill avoids 
the racial and religious problems which have 
plagued education legislation in the past. 

My bill would not help every student who 
needs help—which is the reason it cannot be 
a full answer to the problem—but every stu- 
dent that it helps would be truly needy. Ex- 
perience with the cooperative student pro- 
gram—whose participants earn the most of 
all college students—shows that the vast 
majority of working students earn less than 
$2,000 a year. The most productive—engi- 
neering students—generally do not earn over 
$3,000 a year. It should be remembered that 
$1,500 is the figure at which poverty begins 
for a single person, if President Johnson is to 
be believed. If it is poverty just to live on 
$1,500 a year, it must certainly be utter desti- 
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tution to have to live and pay college ex- 
penses, too, on the same amount. According 
to a 1960 University of Michigan study, 
“earnings of more than $1,500 are rare” 
among American college students. Thus I 
feel secure against charges that this bill 
would help the well-to-do and ignore the 
poor. By relating only to the earned income 
of the student, and not his parents, my bill 
grants relief where it is most deserved. 

Last February, when the tax cut bill was 
under consideration in this body, I offered 
this bill in amendment form. Unhappily for 
the working college students of America, the 
amendment was rejected by a 47-to-47 tie 
vote. All 32 Republicans on the floor of the 
Senate voted for that amendment. I only 
wish that one other Senator had cast his vote 
to give these hard-working college students 
a fair deal. I hope this year circumstances 
will permit the great majority of Senators to 
be recorded in favor of my proposal. 

So this is the College Student Tax Relief 
Act of 1965. I earnestly commend it to the 
Members of this body as a measure which 
will make a useful contribution to a goal 
sought by us all—the improvement of Amer- 
ica through the improyement of young 
Americans. 


TO AUTHORIZE DISPOSAL, FROM 
THE NATIONAL STOCKPILE, OF 
50,000 TONS OF REFRACTORY- 
GRADE BAUXITE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize the disposal, without 
regard to the 6-month waiting period, 
of approximately 50,000 tons of refrac- 
tory-grade bauxite from the national 
stockpile. I believe this authorization to 
be needed by the users of refractory- 
grade bauxite, and that this quantity 
may be released without harm to our 
national stockpile objectives. 

There is presently a shortage in the 
private supply of refractory-grade baux- 
ite. This shortage was called to my at- 
tention by Mr. W. R. Miller, of the H. K. 
Porter Co., Inc., of Bessemer, Ala., and 
has been confirmed by Mr. Franklin D. 
Dryden, of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning. Mr. Dryden also advised me that 
the national stockpile now contains ap- 
proximately 126,000 tons in excess of the 
stockpile objective, as revised on April 
10, 1964. 

Since there is a present shortage in 
private markets, and since the national 
stockpile contains a quantity substan- 
tially in excess of the stockpile objec- 
tive, I hope the Senate will act favorably 
upon this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in the Recorp 
there be printed the texts of a letter 
dated January 29, 1965, addressed to me 
by Mr. W. R. Miller, and of a letter dated 
February 19, 1965, addressed to me by 
Mr. Franklin B. Dryden. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ters will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1488) to authorize the 
disposal, without regard to the 6-month 
waiting period, of approximately 50,000 
tons of refractory-grade bauxite from 
the national stockpile, introduced by Mr. 
SPARKMAN, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 
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The letters, presented by Mr. SPARK- 

MAN, are, as follows: 
BESSEMER, ALA., 
January 29, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I know that you are vitally interested 
in the industrial prosperity and develop- 
ment of Alabama and the South and that 
you stand ready to effect that action neces- 
sary to insure this end, It is for this reason 
that I have written my Representative, and 
am now appealing to you, to take any neces- 
sary and appropriate steps to bring about the 
release of refractory-grade bauxite currently 
being stockpiled by the Federal Government. 

Our firm, as you know, is engaged in the 
manufacture of refractories. Our products 
are being used primarily by the steel mills, 
cement plants, papermills, foundries, etc., in 
our home. State of Alabama and our sister 
States of Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. Our ability to supply the 
demands of our customers is now, as it has 
been in the past, hampered by our inability 
to secure an adequate supply of our raw 
material, refractory-grade bauxite, from our 
South American suppliers. 

I am sure you will agree that this is a 
rather ironic situation. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is stockpiling refractory-grade 
bauxite, possibly well in excess of that 
quantity required in the best interest of our 
national defense, at a time when the Nation’s 
producers of high-aluminum refractories 
find it impossible to secure enough raw mate- 
rial to fulfill the orders placed by their cus- 
tomers. 

Will you kindly let me have your views on 
this matter? 

Very truly yours, 

H, K. Porter CO., INC., REFRAC- 
TORIES DIVISION, 

W. R. MLER, Plant Superintendent. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING, 
Washington, D.C., February 20, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SPARKMAN: This is in reply 
to your letter of February 15, 1965, asking for 
our comment on the letter you received from 
Mr. W. R. Miller, plant superintendent, H. K. 
Porter Co., Inc., Bessemer, Ala., regarding the 
release of refractory grade bauxite from the 
national stockpile. 

The present stockpile objective öf 173,000 
long calcined tons was established April 10, 
1964. The current inventory is 299,279 tons. 
The excess above the objective derives pri- 
marily from the change in our planning as- 
sumption in 1958 when the emergency period 
to be provided for was lowered from 5 to 3 
years, The last procurement of refractory 
grade bauxite by the U.S. Government was 
completed almost 8 years ago when the then 
5-year objective was 300,000 tons. At that 
time, capacity was ample to meet the stock- 
pile requirements without impinging on in- 
dustry demand. 

Consumption of refractory grade bauxite 
has approximately doubled in the past 5 years 
and continues to increase. Expansion of ca- 
pacity has barely kept up with demand and 
at the moment appears to be slightly behind 
the increased usage. Hence, the current sup- 
ply situation is rather tight, 

The entire inventory of refractory grade 
bauxite is in the national stockpile and can 
be released only with congressional approval 
as provided for in the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act, We have no im- 
mediate plans for bee such approval. 
Refractory bauxite, as a material in excess, 
will be studied as part of our long-range’ dis- 
posal program, but I am not able to judge 
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at this time when the study for this item 
will be completed. 

The stockpile objective will be reviewed 
again shortly after the beginning of the next 
fiscal year. The sharp growth in consump- 
tion, nearly all of which goes into highly 
essential uses, could result in an increase in 
emergency requirements and might be one 
factor affecting stockpile needs. 

Any increase in the objective will reduce 
the excess in the inventory. I believe we 
must anticipate such an increase and con- 
sider that the real excess is somewhat smaller 
than the current figures indicate. The basic 
solution to the tight supply situation is an 
increase in the calcining capacities of the 
producing companies. 

Should you have any further questions on 
this subject, I shall be happy to discuss them 
with you. 

Sincerely, 
FRANKLIN B. DRYDEN, 
Acting Director. 


REMOVING SOCIAL SECURITY 
EARNINGS LIMIT 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I offer 
today, for the third successive time in as 
many Congresses, a bill to remove the 
limitation upon the amount of outside 
income which an individual may earn 
while receiving social security. Neither 
of my previous bills, S. 578 of the 87th 
Congress and S. 1877 of the 88th, re- 
ceived action. But action is needed. I 
sincerely hope that we may take action 
in the 89th Congress. 

I say such action is needed, and I say 
it is needed in order to remove a long- 
standing inequity. There is no penalty 
for those who receive in their retirement 
investment income, Why should there 


be a penalty for those who receive earn- 


ings income? These are, for the most 
part, the very persons who most need the 
resources supplied by their continuation 
beyond the age of 65 in their employ- 
ment. They, in common with those 
others who quit their employment at 65 
and receive their social security benefits, 
have paid into the Social Security trust 
fund over the years. But if their earn- 
ings have been fully absorbed in their 
costs of living so that they have not 
accumulated an income-producing re- 
serve, they find they cannot live on social 
security benefits alone. The choice is 
either hardship in retirement, or con- 
tinued work without the benefits avail- 
able to those who may have investment 
income. The worker’s only available in- 
vestment may be his labor, but we penal- 
ize him for it between the ages of 65 
and 72. 

This is inequitable. It is a situation in 
which those who had received, and those 
who have not must continue to work 
without receiving the benefits toward 
which they have paid in previous years. 
It is true that the limitation was some- 
what increased in 1960 and 1961, and I 
am proud to have had a role in securing 
that change. But the job is not yet done, 
and it will not be until the limit is en- 
tirely removed. Presently, for each $2 
earned between $1,200 and $1,700 per 
year, $1 in benefits is withheld; only the 
first $1,200 is not penalized. Beyond 
$1,700 per year, for each dollar earned 
a dollar is withheld. But as I have said, 
these restrictions are not applied to 
81.700, ox for that matter $17,000, which 
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may be received from sources other than 
earnings. 

The purpose of the social security pro- 
gram is to provide security, and particu- 
larly the security of an income after re- 
tirement. So long as the limitation re- 
mains, we give that security in greater 
degree to those who are already the most 
secure in their accumulation of resources. 
We must extend it also to those who find 
they must continue to work. I hope the 
Senate will give early and favorable con- 
sideration to my bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1490) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act so as to remove 
the limitation upon the amount of out- 
side income which an individual may 
earn while receiving benefits under such 
title, introduced by Mr. HARTKE, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
able and distinguished senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] be added 
as a cosponsor of the bill S. 976, to 
amend the bankruptcy law, which has 
just been reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President on 
February 23, 1965, I introduced the bill 
(S. 1251) to prescribe certain safety fea- 
tures for all motor vehicles manu- 
factured for, sold, or shipped in inter- 
state commerce. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, at the next printing of the bill, 
the name of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Douctas] be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 24 I introduced S. 1276, to amend the 
Federal Crop Insurance Act, as amended, 
so as to permit the Federal Crop In- 
surance Corporation to continue to make 
insurance available to farmers in high- 
risk counties or areas, and for other pur- 
poses. Senators Lone of Missouri, 
Montoya, and YARBOROUGH joined with 
me in cosponsoring this measure, 

Last Thursday I asked unanimous con- 
sent to add the names of Senators 
ALLOTT and TOWER as cosponsors in the 
next printing of the bill. I now ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
both the senior and junior Senators of 
Hawaii [Mr. Fone and Mr. Inouye] be 
added as cosponsors, and that their 
names be listed in the next printing of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing; the name of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 1057) to au- 
thorize the use of excess Government- 
owned foreign currencies to finance the 
establishment abroad of binational 
foundations for educational and scien- 
tific purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF JOINT HEARINGS ON 
OMNIBUS BAIL REFORM BILL 
(S. 1357) 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, for my- 
self, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights, and for the 
senior Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. JoHNston], as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Judi- 
cial Machinery, I wish to announce that 
joint hearings will be held by the two 
subcommittees on S. 1357, the omnibus 
bail reform bill. 

The hearings are scheduled for March 
30 and 31 at 10:30 a.m. in room 2228 of 
the New Senate Office Building, and for 
April 1 in room 318, Old Senate Office 
Building. Any person who wishes to 
testify or submit statements pertaining 
to this measure should communicate 
with the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

Article, written by him, in advocacy of 
ratification of the Genocide Convention, pub- 
lished ai American Judaism for the winter of 
1964-65. 


COTTON QUANDARY 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp a most penetrating and re- 
vealing article from the Wall Street 
Journal of March 10 entitled “Cotton 
Quandary.” 

This article graphically points out the 
shortcomings of the present cotton laws 
and policies and details in brief but ac- 
curate form the views of a number of 
spokesmen for the cotton industry in- 
cluding such talented and concerned men 
as William C. Helmbrecht, Jr., past presi- 
dent of the Dallas Cotton Exchange; C. 
H. Devaney, president of the Texas Farm 
Bureau; Jack J. Stoneham, Dallas cotton 
merchant and chairman of the foreign 
trade committee of the National Cotton 
Council; Ed Martin, vice president of 
Sternberg-Martin Co. of Dallas; and 
Marion Rhodes, president of the New 
York Cotton Exchange. 

I commend to the Senate the views of 
such men and join with them in urging 
the Senate to develop new cotton laws 
and in requesting the Department of 
Agriculture to arrive at new cotton regu- 
lations so that stability, prosperity, and 
reality may be restored to the cotton 
economy at all levels. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COTTON QUANDARY: PRESENT FEDERAL SUPPORT 
PROGRAM SEEMS To PLEASE No ONE 
(By Roger W. Benedict) 

The staggering cost of Uncle Sam's cur- 
rent cotton program, which involves an out- 
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lay this year equal to one-third the cash 
value of the 1964-65 crop, is increasingly 
worrying its friends as well as its critics. 

“Everyone is concerned over the high cost 
of the present program,” says E. Hervey 
Evans, Jr., of Laurinburg, N.C. As a cotton- 
grower and also a director of Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co,, the big clothing maker, Mr. 
Evans is one of the chief beneficiaries of the 
new program. But he asserts, “We're obvi- 
ously at the stage where we're going to have 
to rethink the whole cotton program and 
make some fundamental changes in it.“ 

Last spring the Government added a sub- 
sidy for domestic textile mills to the cotton 
program to counteract the adverse effects of 
an earlier subsidy paid to exporters of cotton. 
The export subsidy had become necessary 
because high price supports to farmers priced 
U.S. cotton out of world markets. Thus, the 
current program subsidizes all three: farm- 
ers, exporters, and domestic mills. 

Originally estimated before passage at $448 
million, the cost of the program is actually 
going to exceed $800 million its first year of 
operation, ending July 31, the Agriculture 
Department now estimates. And that may 
be only the beginning. “The present pro- 
gram is going to cost more than $1 billion 
a year before long, and the U.S. taxpayer 
won’t stand for that very long,” declares 
Marion Rhodes, president of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, who also raises cotton in 
Missouri. 


JOHNSON SEEKS NEW APPROACH 


The industry's nervousness over the extent 
to which it relies on Federal funds has in- 
creased in recent weeks. While President 
Johnson has indicated he favors continuing 
present price-support programs at least an- 
other year, he has directed Agriculture Sec- 
retary Freeman to “lead a major effort to find 
new approaches to reduce the heavy cost of 
our farm programs and to direct more of our 
efforts to the small farmer who needs help 
the most.” 

This was closely followed by an Agriculture 
Department report showing that 56 percent 
of the Nation's farm families got just 9 per- 
cent of the Government’s price support pay- 
ments in the 1963-64 crop year. Then there 
was a ne article by Budget Director 
Kermit Gordon critical of the cost of farm 
price-support programs, Furthermore, con- 
tinuing reapportionment of congressional 
seats is trimming the farmer’s already dwin- 
dling political power. 

“There's no doubt the present cotton pro- 
gram is costing too much for what we're get- 
ting out of it,” asserts C. H. Devaney, presi- 
dent of the Texas Farm Bureau in Waco. 
Significantly, his State led the Nation in the 
1963-64 crop year with receipt of $492 million 
in price supports on all farm products. Like 
other members of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Mr, Devaney would like to 
see cotton price supports steadily reduced 
and eventually replaced by a support equal 
to 90 percent of the average market price in 
the preceding 3 years. 

SUPPORT PRICE DECLINE 

There's some indication the Agriculture 
Department is already tending in the direc- 
tion the Farm Bureau seeks to go. Price 
supports on the 1965-66 cotton crop will drop 
to 29 cents a pound, from 30 cents this year 
and 32.5 a year ago. The bureau would like 
to see them further reduced to 27 cents a 
pound in the 1967-68 crop year. Then start- 
ing with the 1968-69 crop year, the 90 percent 
of the preceding 3-year average would take 
over—or about 25 cents in 1968-69. Pre- 
sumably, the support level would drop fur- 
ther in succeeding years, as market prices 
set by supply and demand would become the 
basis for supports. 

But perhaps the major reason for worry 
in the cotton industry is the fact that the 
Federal Government's massive new program 
is failing to solve the industry’s longstanding 
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ills, and it’s adding some new problems as 
well. 

“The present program is hopeless,” states 
C. Layton Merritt, Jr., a New Orleans cotton 
broker. In varying degrees, his sentiment is 
echoed by scores of cotton farmers, ginners, 
and shippers from the Carolinas to Cali- 
fornia. They're joined by the chairman of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, Senator 
ELLENDER, of Louisiana, who contends the 
new program has failed to accomplish a 
single thing it set out to do. 

To be sure, the new textile mill subsidy 
ended the inequality of U.S. mills paying 8.5 
cents a pound more for U.S. cotton than 
their foreign competitors paid for our cotton. 
That, in turn, perked up textile profits, and 
prompted some price cuts on U.S.-made 
clothing. 

But even these successes have been lim- 
ited. Synthetic fibers made up a record 
38.6 percent of the raw material fed to U.S. 
textile looms in 1964, while cotton’s share 
plunged to an alltime low of 55.1 percent. 
Imports of foreign-made clothing continued 
to take a growing share of U.S, markets. 
And price cuts on U.S.-manufactured cloth- 
ing have fallen short of the $500 million 
Congress had anticipated. 

To many in the cotton industry, there- 
fore, the new program amounts to little 
short of a disaster. Instead of rising, ex- 
port sales of U.S. cotton are falling at 
a sharper rate than domestic sales are climb- 
ing. For the year ending July 31, exports 
are expected to be 1.4 million bales under 
the previous year, double the anticipated 700 
million bale rise in domestic use. 

“The fixed export price on U.S. cotton 
makes it practically impossible to sell on the 
world market when other countries have 
cotton for sale—they simply undercut our 
price,” complains Jack J. Stoneham, Dallas 
cotton merchant and chairman of the for- 
eign trade committee of the National Cot- 
ton Council. “We're reduced to selling what 
can be sold under foreign aid programs and 
outright giveaways to other countries,” 

ADDING TO THE SURPLUS 

Because this decline in exports is cutting 
total consumption after a record crop, the 
addition to Government surplus stocks of 
cotton on July 31 is expected to total 2 mil- 
lion bales, double the rise a year earlier. 
That would put stocks at 14.4 million bales, 
the second highest carryover ever. This 
amounts to a full year’s supply and repre- 
sents a taxpayers’ investment of about $2 
billion. 

“This rapid buildup of Government stocks 
is a millstone around the farmer's neck,” de- 
clares Walter L. Randolph, Montgomery, Ala., 
a national vice president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. Every time the 
surplus climbs, it brings more pressure for a 
cut in acreage allotments.” 

And despite a record 15.3-million-bale har- 
vest in the current crop year, farmers are 
getting less money for their cotton than the 
previous year, due to.a combination of lower 
support prices and a decline in total demand 
for cotton. 

“I sold my cotton for 2 cents a pound 
above the 32.5-cent support price a year ago, 
but this time I’ve only been able to get the 
new 30-cent support price—that 4.5-cent cut 
has cost me $22.50 a bale,” says Newton S. 
Cooper, a Casa Grande, Ariz., cottongrower. 
Russell Kennedy, an official of a large Cali- 
fornia cooperative, reports, “about 40 per- 
cent of the farmers on the eastern side of 
the San Joaquin Valley didn’t make any 
profit on their crops this year under the new 
program.” 

Perhaps the severest critics of the program 
are the merchants and shippers, The red- 
tape connected with the new program is 
driving me crazy,” comments Charles W. 
Shepard, Jr., a Gadsden, Ala., merchant. 

Merchants and shippers also complain the 
current cotton program is reducing the role 
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of middleman. “The program so heavily 
favors cooperatives that they're steadily tak- 
ing over the industry,” declares Ed Martin, 
vice president of Sternberg-Martin Co., a 
Dallas cotton firm. “With their vast tax ad- 
vantages, they’re diverting profits produced 
at Government expense into purchase of 
hundreds of cotton gins, cottonseed oil mills, 
cotton compresses and other facilities.” 

Merchants feel much of the trouble comes 
from the way in which farm prices are sup- 
ported. A farmer can elect to put his cotton 
under a Government loan, set well above 
the market price, and receive immediate 
payment for it. Then if the cotton can't be 
sold by July 31, the Government simply takes 
title to it. 

“The cotton loan program has been a total 
failure,” asserts William C. Helmbrecht, Jr., 
past president of the Dallas Cotton Exchange. 
“Not only does it build surpluses and cost 
money, it has encouraged farmers scattered 
around in almost every State to produce cot- 
ton just for the Government to store because 
its quality is not spinnable at the price 
Washington sets for it.” 


YIELDS GET A BOOST 


The program also has been foiled by the 
farmer’s ingenuity in steadly boosting yields 
per acre—they now average about 1 bale 
per acre, compared with one-quarter bale 
when Government cotton programs started 
in 1933. For example, farmers agreeing to 
cut their 1965-66 acreage by one-third from 
their normal allotment can qualify for a loan 
price 4.35-cents-a-pound higher than those 
using the full allotment. But, notes J. D. 
Hayes, president of the Alabama Farm 
Bureau, “a large number of Alabama farmers 
are to take this so-called domestic al- 
lotment this year, then skip-row plant and 
grow just about as much cotton as before.” 
Skip-row planting is the technique of plant- 
ing two rows, then leaving one fallow. This 
counts as a one-third acreage reduction, but 
the extra space stimulates cotton production 
in the remaining rows by 30 to 60 percent. 

Many in the industry are also critical of 
the emphasis the program places on “pre- 
serving the small farmer.” Over half of the 
707,989 farms receiving cotton allotments in 
1964 received 15 acres or less, notes a Mem- 
phis banker. “About half of these farmers 
would just as soon quit raising cotton if the 
Government would give them a way to do 
so," he asserts. 

Shippers and merchants generally agree 
the obvious way to regain cotton's lost mar- 
kets would be to return to a free market in 
which supply and demand would set the 
price of cotton. To ease the transition of 
farmers to this free market, they suggest the 
Government simply make direct payments to 
the farmer based on the difference between 
the market price of his cotton and the sup- 
port level calculated to give him a profit. 

“This would be vastly cheaper than the 
present system, and would start cotton mov- 
ing in normal trade channels again,” con- 
tends Mr. Rhodes, of the New York Cotton 
Exchange. 

Most producers, however, oppose this pro- 
posal. Any system of direct payments to 
farmers would probably mean limitations on 
the amount a farmer could receive,” says 
Harold F. Oldendorf, an Osceola, Ark., cot- 
ton farmer. “That would penalize those who 
are the most efficient.” Adds C. R. Harvin, 
a Summerton, S.C., cottongrower: “Once we 
start following the world price down, there’s 
no telling how low it would go. That would 
surely mean similar cuts in support prices.” 

But all segments of the industry agree 
that some new approach must be tried soon. 
Warns Mr. Helmbrecht, of Dallas: “We are 
no longer at the proverbial crossroad. U.S. 
cotton has reached the end of the line. We 
have to start growing cotton for consumption 
or stop growing it.” 
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SHODDY ARMS AND EQUIPMENT 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have 
been shocked, as I know other Sen- 
ators have, by press dispatches over the 
weekend indicating that American serv- 
icemen in Vietnam still—after all these 
months—feel they are getting shoddy 
arms and equipment inadequate to the 
task they face. 

May I say that letters I have received 
from Vietnam express the same view. 

I do not desire to belabor the point. It 
is too obvious to need my elaboration. 
May I only ask that there be printed in 
the Recorp a copy of an Associated Press 
story from the Washington Star of 
March 7 and the text of Senate Resolu- 
tion 25 presented to this Senate by my- 
self and Senators ALLOTT, BENNETT, CUR- 
TIS, FANNIN, JORDAN of Idaho, MURPHY, 
RANDOLPH, and SIMPSON. 

In addition, Mr. President, I sincerely 
hope that the President will find it pos- 
sible to declare the southeast Asian thea- 
ter a combat zone. Obviously it is that, 
with 27,000 Americans there and Marines 
engaging in landing operations. 

This simple Presidential designation 
would bring increased efforts at home to 
see that our troops are properly supplied; 
it would increase morale; and it would 
immediately grant income tax benefits to 
our men there and to their dependents— 
and in those tragic cases that continue to 
arise—to their survivors. 

There being no objection, the article 
and resolution (S. Res. 25) were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
WEAPONS IN VIETNAM SHODDY, SOLDIERS Sar 

NEW AMERICAN COMPLAINTS ALSO INCLUDE 

SHORTAGE OF AMMUNITION 

(By Peter Arnett) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM.—A flurry of new 
complaints came yesterday from U.S. service- 
men in South Vietnam that they are fight- 
ing with shoddy weapons, shortages of am- 
munition, and a lack of equipment—al- 
though, they said, some items are for sale on 
Saigon’s black market. 

One U.S. Army adviser said Soviet-made 
ammunition clips taken from the Vietcong 
are better quality than those sent from the 
United States. The American ones jam the 
U.S.-made weapon, he said. 

NEW COUP RUMORED 

In the field, fighting continued around the 
joint United States-Vietnamese airbase at 
Da Nang. The field there is the jumping-off 
point for airstrikes. against Communist 
North Vietnam and Laos. 

Here in rumors of a new coup were 


afloat and there was a possibility of anti- 
American demonstrations. 

Coup talk got started after Vietnamese Air 
Force planes flew a mock bombing raid on the 
city. Their flights apparently were touched 
off by the presence of troop reinforcements 
in the city to guard against possible anti- 
U.S. demonstrations, 

Complaints from U.S. servicemen about 
their weapons and equipment are nothing 
new in this war but the latest batch comes at 
a time when U.S. involvement here has been 
deepened. 

UNITED STATES TO INVESTIGATE 


In Washington, the Defense Department 
said the new complaints would be looked 
into. 

“It is and has been the policy of the U.S. 
Government to give U.S. forces in South 
Vietnam a blank check for obtaining any 
and all material and logistical support 
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needed in connection with their activities. 
Equipping our forces in South Vietnam has 
had and will continue to have the highest 
priority,” a spokesman said. 

One U.S. Army adviser stationed in central 
Vietnam claimed that although the war was 
getting more serious, the most up-to-date 
weapons have not come to all units. 

“The armalite automatic rifle would fill 
the bill nicely with its proven effectiveness,” 
he said. 

“But only the Special Forces and some 
privileged units get these. The best we get 
is the automatic carbine. As things get 
worse here, we need the best weapon for 
personal protection.” 


EQUIPMENT CRITICIZED 


Another adviser said the ammunition clips 
for the carbines are too lightly constructed 
and jam easily under the hard usage. 

“The clips for the Russian weapons we pick 
up from the Vietcong are much stronger and 
more heavily constructed,” he said. 

“I was better equipped in World War II,” 
said a U.S. Army engineer, holding up a 
World War I pistol belt and some rusty 
cartridge magazines. 

“I read somewhere that the Defense De- 
partment says the Americans in Vietnam 
are the best-equipped fighting men ever to 
go overseas,” he added. “They still have to 
show that.” 

The most recent complaint to come to 
light before this was that of U.S. Army Capt. 
John King, of Sebring, Fla. In November 
he wrote to his family that U.S. rifles, car- 
bines, and machineguns had not been prop- 
erly maintained by the Vietnamese, A 
month later King was killed in action. 


SENATE HEARING HELD 


A secret Senate hearing in Washington 
4 weeks ago upheld King’s critical report. 
Previous to that have been complaints from 
U.S. airmen who said World War L-type 
B-26 bombers fell apart in the air. The 
old B-26’s have been phased out. 

Last November the Defense Department 
acknowledged that first-aid kits issued to 
American troops in the Mekong River Delta 
area were unserviceable and had been re- 
placed. 

The new round of complaints came from 
Army, Navy, Marine, and Air Force advisers. 
They were interviewed separately. They all 
asked not to be quoted by name lest they 
get into trouble. 

One item in short supply is camoufiaged 
nylon poncho liners used as lightweight 
blankets, 

AVAILABLE ON BLACK MARKET 


“Saigon says they don’t have any left, but 
I know they are available on the black mar- 
ket in Saigon,” one lieutenant said. “I know 
that if I went to US. military headquarters 
in Saigon and made a scene I would be is- 
sued a poncho liner and the other items I am 
lacking. But then I would remain a first 
lieutenant all my life.” 

An American pilot said he has not been 
issued a flying jacket. 

“Supply says it hasn’t got any, but there 
are hundreds being sold on the streets of 
Saigon,” he said. “I won’t buy one there on 
principle.” 

The pilot of an Army spotter plane 
claimed: 

“We can’t get chamois leather to strain 
gasoline at the tiny airstrips we refuel from. 
But this chamois can be bought on the Sai- 
gon black market without any trouble.” 

BAD AMMUNITION CHARGED 

From U.S. Navy advisers came these com- 
plaints: 

“Some of the ammunition for our cannons 
is in pretty bad shape when it gets here. 
The guns on one ship jammed every 20 or 30 
rounds,” 

“The skin hull of one of the Navy. ships 
sent over here from the States was so rusted 
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you could punch a hole through its armor 
with a pencil.” 

Men in the central highlands claim that 
the ammunition supply there is low. Others 
reported shortages of artillery shells. 

One Army man said ammunition issued 
for personal weapons is often rusted. 

“It was packed as far back as 1952 for 
Korea,” he said. “When we complain about 
it we are told: ‘Clean it’.” 


S. Res, 25 


Whereas American military servicemen are 
fighting and dying in the Republic of Viet- 
nam and in Laos; and 

Whereas these Americans and their com- 
rades-in-arms from the Republic of Vietnam 
and from Laos are fighting to preserve free- 
dom and liberty from the treachery and bru- 
tality of Communist aggressors; and 

Whereas the United States does not regard 
its soldier sons as mere mercenaries fighting 
only for pay, but as dedicated and courageous 
protectors of liberty who are committed to 
battle to preserve and defend principles 
which Americans hold to be of the utmost 
importance; and 

Whereas American servicemen go into bat- 
tle knowing that they will not be betrayed 
in trust or in support by their Government 
or their fellow citizens for whom they offer 
their lives if need be: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That American servicemen fight- 
ing in the Republic of Vietnam, or at any 
other place, be provided promptly and in 
adequate numbers with the most effective 
weapons, equipment, and aircraft available 
in American military inventories. 


DENUNCIATION BY AFL-CIO OF 
TRADE WITH COMMUNISTS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the 
March 2 issue of the Washington Post 
carried a story datelined Miami Beach 
in which it was related that the AFI 
CIO’s executive council had some 
rather strong language for those busi- 
nessmen in our midst who seek to trade 
with Communist nations. 

Mr. President, these labor leaders are 
showing far more cognizance of the 
world situation today than many of our 
leading businessmen and largest cor- 
porations. I commend their actions, 
and I commend their statement to my 
colleagues in the Senate. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the news story be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
it was carried on that date. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AFL-CIO DENOUNCES BUSINESSMEN’S PLAN 
To SEEK Rep TRADE 

Mrmr BEAcH.—The AFL-CIO’s executive 

council denounced American businessmen 

y for seeking trade with Com- 
munist nations and called for a ban on trade 
or credit concessions until Communist 
leaders agree to make concessions. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany char- 
acterized the business community’s interest 
in trade with the Communist bloc as “greed 
for profit.” The 29-member council’s state- 
ment added that trade concessions should 
be predicated on such factors as the Com- 
munists agreeing to stop subversion in South 
Vietnam and the Congo and taking down 
the Berlin Wall. 

The strongly worded statement appeared 
to be in conflict with President Johnson’s 
policy of exploring ways to use expanded 
trade as a bridge toward world peace. But 
Meany, when questioned on this point, said 
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he believed the President would agree with 
the AFL-CIO’s call for political concessions 
as a precondition for greater trade. 


POSITION OF DALLAS CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE ON CERTAIN PRO- 
POSED LEGISLATION 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp resolutions recently passed 
by the Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 
These resolutions indicate support of 
that chamber for retention of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law, for the 
eldercare bill which I have introduced in 
the Senate as S. 820, and for military 
preparedness and elimination of waste 
spending in our Federal Government. 

I commend to the attention of the 
Senate these thoughtful and powerful 
resolutions. i 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE Boarp oF DIRECTORS, 
DALLAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, RE AMEND- 
ING TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 
Whereas it has been and is an American 

precept. that man is a being with a free will, 

so endowed by his Creator; and 

Whereas the system of free enterprise is 
peculiarly and especially a cherished Amer- 
ican tradition, applying alike to the business 
enterprise and to the individual, to the em- 
ployee and to the employer; and 

Whereas expressions of these propositions 
are included in many acts of social legisla- 
tion; they are particularly emphasized, for 
example, in the Federal Civil Rights Act of 
1964: 

“Sec. 708. (a) It shall be an unlawful em- 
ployment practice for an employer—(1) to 
fail or refuse to hire or to discharge any in- 
dividual, or otherwise to discriminate against 
any individual with respect to his compensa- 
tion, terms, conditions, or privileges of em- 
ployment, because of such individual's race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin.” 

Whereas these propositions are a funda- 
mental part of the laws of Texas, as seen 
in sections 1 and 2 of article 5207a of Ver- 
non’s Annotated Civil Statutes of Texas, 
which was enacted in 1947 by the Legisla~ 
ture of the State of Texas in reliance upon 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act (Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947, 29 U.S.C. 
8164(b) ). 

Taft-Hartley Act section 14(b): “Nothing 
in this subchapter shall be construed as au- 
thorizing the execution or application of 
agreements requiring membership in a labor 
organization as a condition of employment 
in any State or territory in which such execu- 
tion or application is prohibited by State or 
territorial law.” 

Article 5207a, Vernon’s Annotated Texas 
Civil Statutes: “Secrion 1. The inherent 
right of a person to work and bargain freely 
with his employer, individually or collec- 
tively, for terms and conditions of his em- 
ployment shall not be denied or infringed by 
law, or by any organization of whatever na- 
ture. 

“Serc. 2. No person shall be denied employ- 
ment on account of membership or nonmem- 
bership in a labor union.” and 

Whereas there now is before the Congress 
of the United States proposals aimed at re- 
pealing 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, quoted 
in part hereinabove, so that laws of this State 
of Texas guaranteeing to individuals the right 
to free determination whether to join or re- 
frain from joining, a labor union, would be 
preempted: Therefore be it 

Resolved— 
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1. The Dallas Chamber of Commerce op- 
posed the repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, quoted above. 

2. The appropriate officers of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce shall transmit this 
Resolution to appropriate Texas Members of 
the U.S. Congress, to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and to principal 
regional and local chambers of commerce of 
the Southwest. 

Unanimously adopted in regular meeting: 
February 19, 1965. 

RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 

DALLAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, RE ADE- 

QUATE HEALTH CARE FOR ELDER CITIZENS 


* The provision and the utilization of ade- 
quate health services to citizens above 65 
years of age is a matter of interest and con- 
cern to all public-spirited citizens. 

Studies, including the 1963 Report of the 
President’s Council on Aging, indicate that 
elderly citizens as a group meet their costs 
of living, including health care, much better 
than the younger ages and enjoy remark- 
ably good health for the most part. Over 
60 percent of the 18,000,000 elderly in the 
United States carry some form of voluntary 
prepayment health insurance; 72 percent of 
Texas’ elderly citizens are so covered. 

Yet many citizens do need additional aid 
such as those on old-age assistance, or others 
who become really burdened in meeting the 
costs of an unexpected or major illness. 
Those who need assistance and only those, 
can get it under the Kerr-Mills law passed 
in 1960. We in Texas amended our consti- 
tution in November 1964, so as to increase 
the benefits obtainable under this 1960 law, 
by those needy and elderly in Texas. Gov- 
ernor Connally stated in his annual m 
to the Texas Legislature in January 1965 
that he favors this solution of the problem. 
It gives aid only to those in need whereas 
the social security approach assures aid to 
all employed, when they become ill in elder 
years, regardless of need and at much greater 
cost to all. 

On January 27, 1965, Congressman HER- 
LONG and Congressman Curris introduced 
identical bills, H.R. 3727 and H.R. 3728 
known as the Eldercare Act of 1965. Aid 
to those in need under the Herlong-Curtis 
(Eldercare Act of 1965, would consist of 
medical, surgical, dental, hospital, nursing 
home, and drug benefits rather than be- 
ing limited to hospital and nursing home 
care. State and Federal funds would be 
provided on a sliding scale basis, to persons 
aged 65 or older who are in need, as defined 
by their incomes, the defining limits being 
set by the individual States. Recipients 
would obtain policies providing a wide spec- 
trum of medical, surgical, and hospital bene- 
fits from health insurance companies or 
from Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans. Under 
the proposal an individual would pay, all, 
part, or none of the cost of the policy, de- 
pending upon his total income. Individuals 
whose incomes are under specified mini- 
mums would haye the entire cost of the 
policy paid by the State agency that would 
administer the program. Eligibility for 
benefits would be determined solely by use 
of a simple information return in which the 
applicant would list his income from all 
sources. 

The Herlong-Curtis Eldercare Act of 1965 
would thus maintain the basic principles 
that persons 65 years or older who need help 
in paying for health care should receive 
help, but only they; that maximum respon- 
sibility and authority for providing such 
help should be retained by the States; that 
funds from the Federal source should be 
from general tax revenues; and that volun- 
tary health insurance and prepayment prin- 
eiples should be utilized whenever possible. 
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All this is in sharp contrast with the 
proposed King-Anderson principle of a com- 
pulsory health insurance plan whereby so- 
cial security taxes or payroll taxes on all 
ages of working citizens, would provide cer- 
tain limited hospital and nursing home bene- 
fits to the elderly. 

Meanwhile, the provisions of the Kerr- 
Mills law have been accepted to greater or 
lesser degree by approximately 45 States and 
territories. There have been inequities and 
difficulties, but such problems existing in 
some States can be rapidly overcome. In 
Texas, our legislature is expected to provide 
quickly for those elderly citizens in need 
of further assistance, by legislation under 
the Kerr-Mills Act: Therefore, be it 

Resolved— 

1. The Dallas Chamber of Commerce fa- 
vors the enactment by Congress of the Her- 
long-Curtis Eldercare Act of 1965 and by 
the Legislature of Texas of legislation im- 
plementing assistance to the elderly in Texas 
in need, under the Kerr-Mills Act; and op- 
poses the pending King-Anderson bill in Con- 
gress or other like measures. 

2. The appropriate officers of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce shall transmit this 
resolution to appropriate Texas Members of 
the U.S. Congress, to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and to principal 
regio: and local chambers of commerce of 
the Southwest. 

Unanimously adopted in regular meeting: 
February 19, 1965. 

RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS; DAL- 
LAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, RE COMMEND- 
ING POLICY DECLARATION OF THE PRESIDENT 
AND PROPOSING A JOHNSON COMMISSION FOR 
IMPLEMENTING THEM 


The board of directors of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce commends President 
Johnson upon his strong policy declarations 
for strict economy and an all-out campaign 
against waste and inefficiency in the Federal 
Government; for his proposal to reshape and 
reorganize the executive branch to meet more 
effectively the tasks of the 20th century; 
for his resolve to keep our Nation prosperous, 
militarily strong, and a leader in seeking 
peaceful relations with the other nations of 
this world; for his plans to relentlessly pur- 
sue our advances toward the conquest of 
space; his proposed new efforts to control 
and prevent crime and delinquency; and for 
the translation of these policies and plans 
into recommendations submitted to 
Congress, 

To implement the goal of strict economy 
in the Federal Government and thus to aid 
in the attainment of all its goals, the board 
of directors of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce suggests that the President and Con- 
gress consider jointly the creation of a strong 
nonpartisan Commission to be organized in 
the spirit of the Hooyer Commissions of the 
past; that it consist of citizens of experience 
in Federal, State, and local governments but 
without other offices in any of such govern- 
ments; that this Commission be given a 
modest staff and authority to consider the 
physical records of the Office of the Budget 
and all other Federal offices and be charged 
with a duty to recommend to the President 
any and all reductions of current expenses 
in any such office which in the opinion of 
that Commission could be made without ad- 
versely affecting policies of the administra- 
tion with reference to the functioning of 
that office and the services to be performed 
by it. We suggest that such a Commission 
be organized with expected continuity of of- 
fice assured by overlapping terms of the 
members of the Commission. It is submitted 
that an expansion of services of the Federal 
Government now under consideration will 
substantially increase the need of such an 
independent study of the operations of each 
department and agency of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment to the end that the dollar value of 
each dollar spent may be assured; Accord- 
ingly, it is 

Resolved 

1. The Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
urges the establishment of such a nonparti- 
san Johnson Commission to implement the 
policies of this administration for strict 
economy. 

2. The appropriate officers of the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce shall transmit this 
resolution to appropriate Texas Members of 
the U.S. Congress, to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and to principal 
regional, and local chambers of commerce of 
the Southwest. 

Unanimously adopted in regular meeting: 
February 19, 1965. 


ALLEGED DROUGHT ON WESTERN 
PLAINS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 7 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, seldom 
do I let misinformation in a newspaper 
upset me. But Sunday afternoon I read 
an editorial in the New York Times 
which contains more errors of fact and 
more erroneous conclusions with respect 
to agriculture on the High Plains than 
anything I have read in months. 

On Thursday of last week the New 
York Times ran a front page article com- 
plete with a four column picture en- 
titled “The Dust Bow! in Grip of 2-Year 
Drought.” This article focused on a 
February 23 duststorm in the Amarillo, 
Tex., area. It also mentioned the dam- 
age done by a duststorm in the Texas 
Panhandle on January 24, 1965. 

This news story filed from Amarillo 
quotes Virgle Cunningham, area soil con- 
servationist, as saying: 

Farmers now have machinery and tech- 
niques for saving their soil that were not 
available in the thirties. Most of them use 
them. It is the few who don’t who cause 
the trouble. 


No doubt some well meaning but ill- 
informed editorial writer read that news 
story, overlooked Cunningham's observa- 
tions, and decided to tell his urban read- 
ers what should have been done in past 
years in the High Plains. 

The editorial begins: 

The new dust bowl now forming on the 
high plains is a grim monument to human 
greed, 


This is followed with several para- 
graphs replete with phrases such as 
“everyone knows” and so forth, includ- 
ing “experienced farmers knew that the 
rainy cycle of the late 1950’s and the early 
1960’s was bound to end soon.” 

How melodramatic can a New York 
City editorial writer get? Listen to this 
sentence: 

Now the dust is laden with poisons that 


could * * cause death and illness in cities 
hundreds of miles from the High Plains. 


He writes of the plowing of grasslands 
and says: 

The Federal Government, while promot- 
ing soil conservation practices with one hand 
has been encouraging this ruinous proce- 
dure with the other. Its program of cheap 
farm credit has helped keep marginal farm- 
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ers going. * * * Its high price supports for 
wheat and cotton have underwritten farm- 
ing in the High Plains even though * * * 
the Nation does not need the region's pro- 
duction at all. 


In his view, the Federal Government’s 
policy ought to be “discouragement of 
farming in this area and shift the local 
economy which now rests partly on wheat 
and cotton, to reliance on cattle raising.” 

He closes his editorial with an observa- 
tion that his proposal solution will not 
be popular in the High Plains: 

But why should the rest of the Nation 
subsidize or even tolerate the growing of 


useless crops that only ravage the land and 
poison the air? 


I owe it to the good, hard-working farm 
people of western Kansas and those liv- 
ing on the High Plains in adjacent States 
to set the record straight. 

First, almost no pesticides are used in 
the production of wheat and cotton in 
the High Plains. That editorial writer 
who breathes the polluted air of New 
York City need have nothing to fear from 
the dust of the High Plains. 

Second, there is no doubt that some 
of the driest weather on record in the 
High Plains occurred in late 1964. But 
recent weather reports mention heavy 
snows over much of western Kansas 
which “provided needed moisture for the 
wheat crop but caused heavy supple- 
mental feeding of livestock.” 

Rainfall is usually short of ideal for 
crop production in the High Plains but 
snow and rain in January and February 
1965 was normal or above normal over 
most of the High Plains. 

It is too early to push the drought 
panic button. Two dust storms, severe 
as they were, do not necessarily herald 
the return of the Dust Bowl of the 1930's. 
And, I might add, western Kansas has 
one of the largest underground storage 
water supplies of any section of the 
United States. At the present time we 
have over 700,000 acres of land that is 
being irrigated by pumps that tap this 
great source of water supply. This acre- 
age produces sugarbeets, grain crops and 
trainloads of vegetables and garden sup- 
plies which are distributed in the popu- 
lace centers of this Nation. 

Third, the Great Plains conservation 
program authorized by Congress 7 years 
ago is now operating in 390 Great Plains 
counties, entering into long-term cost- 
sharing contracts with farmers and 
ranchers for the installation of complete 
conservation plans on their lands. This 
program is making good progress in re- 
turning marginal croplands to perma- 
nent grazing and in improving the prac- 
tices used in growing crops. 

Contrary to the editorial writer’s state- 
ment, release of land from the soil bank 
is a minor factor in the current situation. 

In the 70 counties where the recent 
duststorms damaged the croplands, less 
than 5 percent of the land was placed 
in the soil bank. Of that placed in the 
soil bank, less than one-third has been 
released, or less than 1 percent of the 
total acreage. 

Fourth, and most important, wheat 
and cotton are produced as economically 
in the High Plains as elsewhere in the 
United States. For the time being we 
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have a greater productive capacity in 
agriculture than is needed. This is 
largely the result of the recent sharp 
increase in acre yields associated with 
improved crop varieties and increased 
fertilizer use. Someday, however, our 
entire productive capacity will be needed. 
In the meantime there is no reason why 
High Plains farmers should turn all their 
cropland into grass. 

Wind erosion losses in this area are 
no greater and no more damaging to 
other people than water erosion losses on 
cropland in the Midwest and the South- 
east. 
The House Appropriations Committee, 
in its report accompanying the last agri- 
cultural appropriations bill, reported 
“The amount of erosion-produced sedi- 
ment dredged annually from our rivers 
and harbors exceeds the volume of earth 
dug for the Panama Canal.” 

The Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress advises me that 
wheat and grain sorghum production in 
western Kansas in recent years has pro- 
duced five to six times as much income 
per acre as forage crops grazed by beef 
cattle. 

Shifting the wheat and cotton lands 
of the High Plains counties to grass 
would reduce farm income from them 80 
percent or more. 

The High Plains cover an area about 
the size of Kansas. This New York edi- 
torial writer would liquidate hundreds of 
towns as well as thousands of farm and 
ranch families. ; 

But the economic distress would not be 
limited to the farmers and the towns on 
the High Plains. If they shifted their 
wheat and cotton lands entirely to cattle 
raising they would increase cattle pro- 
duction by the equivalent of the beef 
cattle production of, say, Indiana and 
Ohio. 

Cattle prices which have been sup- 
ported for the past year by Government 
purchases of beef would take another 
nosedive. 

Mr. President, farming in the High 
Plains does have its weather hazards. 
Some farmers are not following all the 
erosion-resistant cropping practices they 
should be using. But this is true wher- 
ever crops are grown. 

Farmers in the High Plains have made 
as much or more improvement in their 
practices in the past 30 years as farmers 
in other sections of the United States. I 
take this occasion to salute them for their 
progress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “Reaping the Whirlwind,” 
published in the New York Times of 
March 7, 1965, be made a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REAPING THE WHIRLWIND 

The new dust bowl now forming on the 
High Plains is a grim monument to human 
greed. 


Everyone concerned with the subject knows 
perfectly well that much of the land in the 
western portions of Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Kansas and the eastern part of Colorado is 
not suitable for growing crops, but should 
be left as grassland to hold the moisture in 
the soil. 
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Everyone also knows that if any of this 
land is to be cultivated in defiance of good 
agronomy, then at the very least careful soil 
conservation practices must be scrupulously 
observed. 

Yet many farmers in the region have will- 
fully violated both these elementary truths 
of nature. Inadequately financed, some of 
these farmers have been unable to afford 
all of the necessary conservation procedures. 
Many have been working land so marginal 
that it is certain to blow away in a dry year 
regardless of what soil conservation proce- 
dures are followed. As soil bank contracts 
began to expire in 1962, thousands of acres 
that had been kept in the bank as grasslands 
were again plowed up. This was done even 
though experienced farmers knew that the 
rainy cycle of the late 1950’s and early 1960's 
was bound to end soon. 

Now everybody is literally reaping the 
whirlwind. Two years ago the inevitable dry 
cycle began. The winds are blowing away 
the topsoil that should never have been 
plowed, choking the fields of the more pros- 
perous farmers who tried to conserve their 
soll, and carrying dust as far as the Atlantic 
coast. 

The loss of this precious topsoil is tragic 
enough. But the widespread use of pesti- 
cides in recent years makes the recent dust 
storms even more sinister than those of the 
1930's. Now the dust is laden with poisons 
that could under certain atmospheric cir- 
cumstances cause death and illness in cities 
hundreds of miles away from the High Plains. 
The farmers of that region are, in effect, 
experimenting with a “soil bomb.” 

Tronically enough, the Federal Government, 
while promoting soil conservation practices 
with one hand, has been encouraging the 
ruinous procedure with the other. Its pro- 
gram of cheap farm credit has helped keep 
marginal farmers going who have no busi- 
ness working this kind of land. Its high 
price supports for wheat and cotton have 
underwritten farming in the High Plains, 
even though both crops are in such heavy 
surplus that the Nation does not need the 
region’s production at all, 

The policy that ought to be but is not be- 
ing followed by the Federal Government is 
clear: discouragement of farming in this 
area and efforts to shift the local economy, 
which now rests partly on wheat and cotton, 
to reliance on cattle raising. Millions of acres 
now under cultivation are actually fit only 
for grassland. 

No one expects such a program to be popu- 
lar in the High Plains. But why should the 
rest of the Nation subsidize or even tolerate 


the of useless crops that only ravage 
the land and poison the air? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. If I have time re- 
maining, I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the distin- 


guished Senator from Kansas for placing 
this material in the Recorp and for his 
excellent comments. I wish to associate 
myself with them and to raise this ques- 
tion: Is it not true that the viability of 
the agrarian economy in this country is 
of importance not only to farmers, but 
also to city dwellers, since it provides 
them with food and fiber? 

Mr. CARLSON. There is no question 
that agriculture at the present time, 
which is receiving 75 percent of parity, 
so far as national income is concerned, 
is furnishing food and fiber to the con- 
sumers of the Nation at 1844 percent of 
its present income, while 20 years ago 
it was 22.8 percent. So farmers are en- 
titled to credit for having achieved that 
much. 
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I hope the writer of this editorial will 
make a visit to Kansas. We should like 
to show him the agricultural accom- 
plishments, not only of Kansas, but also 
of Oklahoma and Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. I hope that the same 
editorial writer will support our attempts 
to restore the cut made by the adminis- 
tration in the soil conservation fund this 
year. 

Riad CARLSON. I share the Senator’s 
ew. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the Senator. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I think 
I know the importance of balancing the 
budget and cutting expenditures wher- 
ever it is possible. However, I certainly 
cannot go along with this administra- 
tion’s proposal relative to the manner in 
which it wants to handle the technical 
assistance program of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. The proposal of a re- 
volving fund merely represents a reduc- 
tion of $20 million for technical assist- 
ance to landowners and operators in local 
soil conservation districts. This pro- 
gram over the years has done enormous 
good in helping farmers pay for the in- 
stallation of terraces, waterways, ponds, 
diversions, and so forth. 

We have spent much energy in this 
country to get a good soil and water con- 
servation program going. I think that 
Congress must see to it that this program 
continues moving as it has. This is not 
the time for any slowdown in caring for 
our soil and water resources. 

Recently, one of the outstanding edi- 
tors of Kansas, Mr. McDill “Huck” Boyd, 
commented on this subject in his news- 
paper, the Phillips County Review. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
his editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUCKLEBERRY PATCH 
(By McDill Boyd) 

Over the years, I have said repeatedly in 
this column that the future of this county 
depends upon the conservation of our soil 
and water. They are the capital assets with 
which we do business, and there simply is 
no other problem that is even a close second 
to this one. 

At the same time, I have been almost 
equally vigorous in opposing the constant 
waste of the public’s money at the Federal 
level. Our dollars have been frittered away 
on projects of no value; bemused dreamers 
in Washington have attempted to buy friend- 
ships with our money in far-flung corners 
of the world—areas which resent us and our 
— and tell us impolitely to go sit on a 

Now, one of the few Federal programs 
which directly benefit our area and its fu- 
ture is under attack. The budget depart- 
ment in Washington has proposed a cutback 
in the appropriation for soil and water con- 
servation, the one area of potential return 
on investment of major importance to us. 

And not only to us—in Phillips County, in 
Kansas—but across the Nation, for water 
problems are found everywhere, and unless 
more ways are found to hold the soil in place; 
to retard rapid runoff; to prevent siltation 
of ponds, lakes, and rivers—many areas in 
this country will experience real disaster. 
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I drove over the bridge at Alma Tuesday 
morning, and the dust was blowing off the 
silt deposits at the upper reaches of the 
Harlan Reservoir. During the first 3 years 
after the dam was closed at the Kirwin Res- 
ervoir, 14 feet of Phillips County topsoil was 
deposited in the form of silt. 

Water tables are dropping all over the 
place. The demand for, and the use of 
water is constantly increasing everywhere, 
and until we can develop more conservation 
projects, do a better job of holding runoff 
near the point where it originates, river beds 
will continue to fill with silt; trees will con- 
tinue to die along their banks; and the water 
people need will flood toward distant seas 
at an ever-increasing rate. 

A reduction in this program would impede 
the attempt made to repair the ravages of 
man; would undermine a necessary and vital 
public service; and would reduce a wise, but 
still inadequate, investment in the future, 

Conservation of soil and water should far 
outrank grandiose schemes to rebuild an un- 
willing world. The pruning shears should 
be put to work on other projects, and if 
there is any unallocated money left in the 
Federal budget, the appropriation for soil 
and water conservation should be increased. 


ELDERCARE WILL NOT GIVE AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE MEDICAL SERVICES 
PROVIDED BY MEDICARE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in recent weeks all the parties to the 
current debate over medicare seem to be 
agreeing on at least one point: that some 
sort of a program is needed. Disagree- 
ment continues over which program is 


An organization has recently come up 
with a program which they call elder- 
care. They are reportedly spending 
over a million dollars advertising it. 

After a thorough study of the pro- 
posal, I can only conclude that it would 
add nothing of substance to the present 
Kerr-Mills program, which is patently 
inadequate. 

The eldercare television advertise- 
ments have been proclaiming that el- 
dercare will provide coverage which 
would not be available under medicare, 
such as medical and surgical expenses. 
This is not a fair argument, because it 
only tells a part of the story. Deter- 
mination of the extent of coverage un- 
der eldercare is left to the States. The 
only Federal requirement is that there 
be some institutional and some nonin- 
stitutional care. There is no guaran- 
tee that the States must provide any- 
thing more than this. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that the States will 
be able to act any differently with re- 
spect to eldercare than they have with 
Kerr-Mills, since eldercare is just Kerr- 
Mills by another name. In an exhaus- 
tive study of the implementation of the 
Kerr-Mills Act, the Senate Committee 
on Aging concluded that: 

The strained financial resources of the 
States—and the competition for those funds 
by other urgent public needs such as edu- 
cation, housing, roads, ete-——make the well- 
intentioned aims of the Kerr-Mills MAA leg- 
islation impossible of realization in all of 
the States in the Union. 


In contrast, medicare assures that 
there will be a program. With medi- 
care there will be no problem of Con- 
gress passing a program that will never 
come into existence. To be sure, the 
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program is limited primarily to hospital 

and nursing home care. But under 

Kerr-Mills, 95 percent of the payments 

have gone for hospital and nursing home 

care. 

With the enactment of medicare, hos- 
pital and nursing home care will be taken 
care of. Private insurance rates for the 
elderly will be lower, since the policies 
will not have to include this coverage. 
Thus many elderly individuals will be 
able to afford this type of insurance for 
the first time. For those whose incomes 
are still insufficient to allow them to pur- 
chase private insurance, the States, with 
the greatest part of their burden now 
being shouldered by medicare, will be 
able to offer coverage under Kerr-Mills 
for those services not covered by medi- 
care. 

Mr. President, I hope this brief an- 
alysis makes it clear that the eldercare 
plan is nothing new; it is merely Kerr- 
Mills warmed over. It will not do the 
job. The claims being made for this ap- 
proach are just a smokescreen to divert 
attention away from the real need for an 
adequate program to finance the medical 
needs of our elderly citizens. Medicare 
can do the larger share of the job, by 
providing basic hospital and nursing 
home coverage, which can then be sup- 
plemented: by private insurance and the 
Kerr-Mills Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following articles all be 
printed at this point in the Record: an 
analysis of “Eldercare” by Mr. Wilbur 
J. Cohen, Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; an article entitled We'll Get It 
But How?” published in the February 21, 
1965, issue of the Washington Post; an 
article entitled “Why We Need Medi- 
care,” published in the December 26, 
1964, issue of the New Republic; and an 
article entitled “Congress Eying Broader 
Version of Medicare Plan,” published in 
the Washington Post of March 6, 1965. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESSMEN HERLONG AND CURTIS’ “ELDER- 
CARE ACT or 1965” (H.R. 3727 AnD H.R. 
3728) 

BASIC NATURE OF “ELDERCARE” BILL 

The main characteristics of the “eldercare” 
proposal are: 

1. It is based upon continuation and en- 
largement of the Kerr-Mills public assistance 
program providing for medical assistance to 
the aged with a State income tax. 

2. It is based on general revenue financing 
which requires additional compulsory taxes— 
Federal and State, 

3. The program would be operative only 
to the extent States undertake the financial 
responsibility to carry out the program. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 

The eldercare“ bill would modify the 
provisions of the Kerr-Mills law of 1960 to 
encourage States to provide medical as- 
sistance for the aged (and medical care for 
aged recipients of other assistance pro- 
grams) in the form of private insurance 
protection. Federal matching for medical 
assistance furnished in this way would be 
increased by 5 percent. Part of this increase 
would go to reimburse the insurance com- 
panies for their administrative costs and for 
taking the risk. Present law permits States 
to provide medical assistance through private 
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insurance but they may not charge the aged 
premiums. The bill would permit charging 
premiums to the individual. 


WELFARE ASSISTANCE APPROACH 


The bill fails to come to grips with the 
fact that any welfare assistance approach is 
unsatisfactory as a primary basis for meet- 
ing the health costs of the aged. Public 
welfare assistance helps older people meet 
their health care costs only after their re- 
sources are depleted to the point that they 
cannot afford these costs. The administra- 
tion’s proposed program of hospital insur- 
ance through social security, on the other 
hand, would have the effect of preventing the 
occurrence of dependency by making it pos- 
sible for people to contribute during their 
working years (when they can best afford it) 
and have hospital insurance protection be- 
ginning at age 65 without submitting to the 
humiliation of a test of need. Social in- 
surance, as contrasted with public assistance, 
supports the individual’s self-reliance and in- 
dependence and helps to prevent poverty 
rather than merely relieve it after it has 
occurred. 

COST OF “ELDERCARE” BILL 


The cost of the “eldercare” bill might 
range from nothing to more than $4 billion 
a year if the States were able and willing 
to fully implement the proposal. Most of 
these expenditures could be made under the 
existing Kerr-Mills medical assistance pro- 
gram. Even if States were to provide compre- 
hensive health insurance protection for only 
those aged people whose incomes were so 
low that they did not have to pay any income 
tax, the program would cost more than 83 
billion. Probably, however, the “eldercare” 
bill would result in very little additional 
expenditures for welfare assistance since it 
depends on State initiative and State finan- 
cial participation. Just as under the present 
Kerr-Mills legislation, a State that can’t find 
adequate State funds to match the available 
Federal grants cannot have an adequate pro- 
gram, The increase in Federal matching is a 
5-percent across-the-board increase, and 
would be most helpful to the higher-income 
States, which spend large sums on such pro- 
grams. 

PRIVATE INSURANCE BENEFITS 

The benefits under the private insurance 
plan, as under present medical assistance 
legislation, would be left entirely up to the 
States, except that some institutional and 
noninstitutional care must be covered. Thus, 
if a State adopts the private insurance plan, 
its Federal matching would increase even 
if its medical benefits remained the same or 
were cut back. 

Under the “eldercare” bill, the State pro- 
gram would pay the full premium for aged 
persons whose income is no higher than the 
highest level the State sets for medical as- 
sistance eligibility. The State would receive 
the increased matching even if it made its 
requirements for medical assistance more 
strict to keep any substantial number from 
qualifying for aid on the basis of income. 
Aged persons whose income is above the in- 
come level would pay part of the premium 
(and the State, in order to adopt the private 
insurance plan, would have to be able to 
pay its share of the cost for the aged whose 
income is above the MAA level). Persons 
whose incomes are above a still higher level 
set by the State would pay the full premium. 

INCOME TEST 

Only the aged person’s income (not his 
resources) would be counted in determining 
his eligibility. Thus, annuities, which may 
be primarily a return of the person’s own 
savings, could make him ineligible while 
another person withdrawing an equivalent 
sum from his savings in the bank would 
not be disqualified. The bill does not say 
what period would be considered in deter- 
mining whether a person meets the income 
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test. If the test were based on the previous 
year’s income, it would exclude people who 
lost their jobs and all their income after 
they had had some earnings in the prior 
year. Under such a test there could be al- 
most a two-year lag between loss of income 
and first eligibility. If the test were based 
on a prediction of the future, it would not 
be meaningful. 

Under the “eldercare” bill, an aged per- 
son’s certification of his income under oath 
is conclusive, although penalties for fraudu- 
lent certifications are provided for, so polic- 
ing seems to be permitted. If income is a 
matter of guess and policing is minimal, 
the aged who are willing to stretch a point 
would all be eligible but the most honest 
of the aged whose income is too high to meet 
the test would be ineligible. 


INCOME TAX PROVISIONS 


Income tax provisions for medical expense 
deductions would be changed to allow the 
full deduction with respect to expenses paid 
for an aged person even if the taxpayer does 
not support him. This would provide some 
degree of tax savings to younger persons 
who pay medical expenses and health in- 
surance premiums for their aged relatives. 
But of course, as with any income tax deduc- 
tion provision, the greatest tax saving would 
go to those with the highest incomes. 

Premiums paid for accident or health in- 
surance that will take effect after age 65 
would be made fully deductible for Federal 
income tax purposes, Disability income pro- 
tection generally is not offered for old people 
since ill health keeps a majority from work- 
ing. It would be sold, however, more or less 
as an annuity, in order to take advantage of 
this provision of the bill which would make 
these retirement benefits, paid while the aged 
person cannot work, fully tax deductible. 
Deductions for the cost of medical expense 
coverage paid up at 65 are not meaningful 
because this coverage is hardly sold at all; 
the cost is prohibitive for most people near- 
ing retirement, and if the policy is bought 
at an early age the fixed-dollar payments it 
provides become hopelessly inadequate due 
to increases in costs of health care by the 
time the policyholder reaches age 65. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Feb. 21, 
1965] 


WE'LL GET Ir—Bur How? MEDICARE SEEMS A 
CERTAINTY THIS YEAR, BUT How To FINANCE 
IT KEEPS CONGRESS ARGUING 

(By Eve Edstrom) 

When former Representative Alme J. 
Forand introduced the first version of the 
administration’s hospital care plan for the 
aged in 1957, he predicted that it would take 
10 years to pass Congress. 

Forand was not far wrong. If the 89th 
Congress lives up to the predictions of its 
leadership, medicare will be law this year. 

This will be the most important protec- 
tion offered to the Nation’s 18 million aged 
since the social security cash benefit system 
was established exactly 3 decades ago. 

But despite agreement on the fact that 
a medicare bill will pass, debate still rages 
on these critical questions: 

Is the social security payroll tax the best 
way to finance health care? 

Will the levying of the tax have a defila- 
tionary effect on the economy? 

Are benefits offered by the administra- 
tion’s plan too limited? 

CURIOUS DICHOTOMY 

Those who take opposite positions on these 
questions represent a curious alinement. 
Such liberal groups as labor are for the more 
regressive approach to financing medicare, 
while conservatives are for a more liberal 
approach. 

For example, a conservative like JOHN W. 
Byrnes, of Wisconsin, ranking Republican 
on the House Ways and Means Committee, 
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has introduced legislation to finance the 
major cost of medicare through general tax 
revenues. 

These revenues are derived principally 
from income taxes which fall the hardest on 
those most able to pay. Many families at 
the low end of the income scale pay noth- 
ing. 
This is far more equitable, BYRNEs says, 
than the administration’s social security tax 
plan which levies taxes against the first 
dollar of earnings. Thus, the wage earner 
whose income is $1,000 annually pays the 
same rate as the wage earner whose income 
is $100,000 annually. 

Furthermore, only the first $4,800 of a 
worker’s earnings are subject to the tax now. 
If the administration’s medicare plan is en- 
acted, the taxable wage base would be lifted 
to $5,600. Even so, workers who earn only 
$4,800 or $5,600 must pay the same dollar 
amount in social security taxes as do workers 
who earn in excess of those amounts, 


WHAT BETTER WAY? 


But administration sources argue that 
those who find fault with the social security 
system have come up with no better way to 
make certain that cash or health benefits 
will be available as a matter of earned right 
when a worker reaches 65. 

To depend on general revenue financing 
and not the contributory social security sys- 
tem means that benefits in any given year 
will depend on the generosity or the niggard- 
liness of Congress. And Congress has proven 
that no program or institution—not the 
postal system, a Navy yard, or a veterans hos- 
pital—is immune from its economy ax. 

Therefore, Congress could authorize a 
liberal medicare plan this year but today’s 
workers would have no guarantee that Con- 
gress would appropriate the funds for the 
program when they became eligible for it. 

In addition, many supporters of the social 
security system point out that it is the fat 
cats, not the laboring man, who are com- 
plaining about the regressive nature of the 
social security tax. 


STRAIN ON ECONOMY 


Labor spokesmen like Nelson H. Cruik- 
shank of the AFL-CIO Social Security De- 
partment point out that it is much easier on 
the pocketbook to pay payroll taxes during 
one’s productive working years for benefits to 
be received during the years when income 
may be small and need may be large. 

But while the impact of the tax on one 
man’s pocketbook may not be too great, 
many economists are worried about the im- 
pact of the tax when it is withdrawn from 
the pocketbooks of 78 million working Amer- 
icans in 1966. 

If the administration’s medicare bill 
passes as it is now written, the total economy 
will suffer a $5 billion deflationary blow dur- 
ing the first half of 1966 when the new in- 
creased social security tax is collected. The 
new taxes would support a 7 percent increase 
in social security cash benefits, retroactive to 
January 1, 1965, and the new hospital bene- 
fits which would be available in July 1966. 

By the end of 1966, however, the social 
security system’s take from taxes and its ex- 
penditures for benefits should be back in 
balance. And although substantial annual 
surpluses in the system’s income will begin 
to build in 1968, that accumulation could be 
offset by the spending of an ever-increasing 
number of dollars to support other public 
programs. 

RATE VERSUS BASE 

The social security tax rate, as set forth 
in the administration’s medicare bill, is an- 
other cause of concern. By 1971, employers 
and employees will each have to pay 5.2 per- 
cent of the $5,600 wage base to support both 
hospital and cash benefits. There are those 
who contend that the combined 10.4 percent 
rate is so high that any future improvements 
in social security benefits will be precluded. 
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But as the Advisory Council on Social 
Security recently pointed out, even the con- 
templated $5,600 wage base is way out of 
date because of the advances in general wage 
levels. 

For example, in 1935 when the social 
security system was established, payroll 
taxes were applied against the first $3,000 of 
income, and that covered 95 percent of the 
earnings of the labor force. To cover the 
same percentage today, the wage base would 
have to be lifted to $14,500. 

Therefore, hospital and cash benefits could 
be increased in future years if Congress 
raised the wage base while leaving the tax 
rate the same. 


ALTERNATIVE PLANS 


The chief critics of medicare—the Amer- 
ican Medical Association which supports an 
“eldercare” proposal, and those Republicans 
who are lined up behind the Byrnes meas- 
ure—also score the administration’s bill be- 
cause it is limited primarily to hospital and 
nursing home benefits. 

They contend that their alternative pro- 
posals will be of greater aid to the aged 
because medical and surgical expenses would 
be covered. But under either of the alterna- 
tives, an aged person has no assurance that 
he will get the benefits. 

The Brynes plan is a voluntary one. Per- 
sons at 65 could elect to participate by pay- 
ing a monthly premium, averaging about $6 
a month per person, This would be difficult 
for many of the low-income aged. In addi- 
tion, the bulk of the financing would depend 
upon large annual appropriations from Con- 
gress, and thus the program would be highly 
sensitive to the political climate in any given 
year. 

The AMA’s eldercare“ plan would also 
require aged beneficiaries to pay premiums 
if their incomes were above certain specified 
9 set by the State in which they 

ve. 

STATE FUNDS UNSURE 


These premiums plus Federal-State 
matching funds would pay for health policies 
for the aged. However, experience has shown 
that when programs are dependent upon 
State matching funds, benefits are spotty 
from State to State because of the financial 
difficulties which beset State treasuries. 

Therefore, the administration insists that 
the time-tested contributory social security 
method of financing offers the most practical 
way for this Nation to help the aged meet 
their health costs. 

Under the administration’s proposal, the 
maximum annual tax to be paid by a worker 
for health benefits would be $25.20 in 1969 
and thereafter. This would entitle the 
worker to health benefits when he reached 
65; it would also entitle the present elderly 
population to benefits without paying pre- 
miums. 

Benefits to be provided would include 60 
days of hospitalization during any benefit 
period, 60 days of nursing home care follow- 
ing discharge from a hospital, up to 240 
home nursing visits a year, and outpatient 
hospital diagnostic services. 

The administration’s bill concentrates on 
protection against hospital costs because 
these are the most burdensome to the aged. 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Wilbur J. Cohen points out that 
the annual health care bills of the hospital- 
ized aged are five times greater than the 
annual health bills of those who are not 
hospitalized. 

Once the aged have this protection, Cohen 
emphasizes that many of them could, for the 
first time, afford to purchase supplementary 
insurance to cover doctors’ services and 
drugs. In a similar manner, the social se- 
curity cash benefit system stimulated the 
purchase of supplementary income mainte- 
nance plans. 
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[From the New Republic magazine, Dec. 26, 
1964] 


Wr WE NEED MEDICARE 
(By Michael H. Alderman) 


Today there are 15 million Americans over 
65; by 1970 there will be 17 million. They 
need more doctoring than the majority of 
us; they are more prone to suffer from de- 
generative diseases affecting the heart, lungs, 
digestive tract, and arteries. Treatment of 
those diseases tends to be prolonged and 
expensive. An average American couple over 
the age of 65 typically spends $312 a year on 
medical expenses other than hospitalization; 
and in any year the typical elderly individual 
has a 13-percent chance of being hospital- 
ized. The brutal economic meaning of those 
high costs is that advancing medical science 
has endowed many elderly couples with more 
life than they can afford. Both life expect- 
ancy and medical costs seem destined to 
continue to grow. A person who attains a 
65th birthday can nowadays reasonably an- 
ticipate living to 80. This upward creep of 
the number of long-living Americans has 
overburdened communities that seek to pro- 
vide free or subsidized medical services to 
those who need them but can’t afford them. 
The welfare departments, local hospital fa- 
cilities, volunteer physicians, are all over- 
strained. The melancholy net result is that 
such medical care has become restricted and 
is provided for a rigidly defined group that 
is indigent and has to prove it. 

Since the enactment of the Social Security 
Act in 1935, the Federal Government has 
provided financial assistance for medical care 
of the elderly through a variety of means— 
but principally old-age assistance. These 
programs have become inadequate, and in 
1960, Congress included in a bill amending 
the Social Security Act a section establishing 
a new program to help elderly people needing 
medical care that they could not pay for by 
themselves. Title VI of that act, known as 
Kerr-Mills, authorizes annual appropriation 
of funds from the General Treasury revenues 
for the purpose. States which want that 
Federal money must individually enact pro- 
grams of medical assistance for the elderly. 
The Federal Government contributes from 
50 to 80 percent of the cost of the programs 
based on a formula designed to give a larger 
percentage to the States whose citizens have 
smaller incomes. The funds are disbursed 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, after he is satisfied that a State has 
complied with requirements designed to pre- 
vent any sort of discrimination in the ad- 
ministration of the program. The act states 
that services provided may include hospital, 
nursing home, physicians, nurses, laboratory, 
X-ray, dental, and any other medical services 
rec by State law. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare maintains a 
number of councils that are ready to advise 
the States on the type and quality of their 
programs; but the councils are purely ad- 
visory, and each State is free to determine its 
own program. 

Thirty-nine States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Puerto Rico have so far passed 
enabling legislation under the Kerr-Mills Act. 
Their individual programs vary considerably 
in scope, in eligibility requirements, and in 
benefits provided. Consider the hospitaliza- 
tion provisions made. by the participating 
jurisdictions. Twenty-three of these will pay 
for hospitalization, for varying lengths of 
time, that is made necessary by any illness. 
However, 16 States specifically limit the type 
of disease for which they will finance in- 
patient care. In some States only acute or 
chronic conditions justify subsidized hos- 
pitalization. In others, it must be a life- 
threatening or contagious disease. Some of 
the States require each specific expenditure 
to be approved by the welfare board. Not 
only are the permissible causes for hospitali- 
zation defined, but frequently the length of 
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hospital stay is sharply delimited. Only 17 
States permit more than 30 days of paid hos- 
pitalization yearly, regardless of the illness. 
Some States allow only 14 days in hospital 
each year—compare this with the medical 
fact that 4 weeks in hospital are regarded as 
necessary after a heart attack, a common ail- 
ment of the elderly. Yet in other States, 
the limit is only 10 days of hospitalization 
per illness. 

Only 28 of the areas operating programs 
under Kerr-Mills have made provisions for 
nursing home care. Nineteen of those 
twenty-eight States specifically define the 
nature of the medical condition for which 
payment of nursing home costs will be made, 
as well as the length of stay permitted. In 
some States nursing home care is allowed 
only if it follows hospitalization. New 
Hampshire, for example, permits payment of 
nursing home costs for 26 days after hospital- 
ization for a life-threatening illness, 

Twenty-seven States have included in 
their programs provisions for covering the 
cost of drugs. Medicines account for about 
one-quarter of the medical expenditures of 
the elderly. Unlike the doctor's fee or hos- 
pital prices, these cannot be adjusted accord- 
ing to ability to pay. In 9 of these 27 States 
the drugs purchased by the Medical Assist- 
ance Act are restricted to those required to 
treat certain illnesses or by total cost. 

Kerr-Mills permits direct payment of phy- 
sicians’ fees. Such fees represent another 
one-quarter of the health-care dollar of the 
elderly. But 27 States require the welfare 
department to appoint the doctor, determine 
where he may see his patient, and how often. 
In some States, physicians’ services are pro- 
vided only in the hospital, in others in the 
outpatient clinic as well. Home or Office 
visits are often limited to specified illnesses. 
The welfare department is sometimes re- 
quired to approve each payment of a phy- 
sician’s fee. 

The vague and permissive guidelines estab- 
lished by Congress have thus resulted in 
State programs of a widely different char- 
acter. Some States have very restrictive pro- 
grams. Examples are Alabama, which pro- 
vides limited hospitalization for specified ill- 
nesses, no drug or nursing home coverage; 
and Oregon, which provides 14 days of hos- 
pitalization yearly, 26 days in a nursing 
home, no physician’s services or drugs. This 
is in contrast to the unlimited benefits avail- 
able in seven States: New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Iowa, Michigan, North Da- 
kota and Washington, D.C. These States had 
well-established comprehensive health pro- 
grams before Kerr-Mills was passed; they 
have simply transferred many of the recipi- 
ents of local welfare to a federally subsidized 
program. Two-thirds of the recipients of 
Kerr-Mills assistance live in California, New 
York, or Massachusetts, Almost 90 percent 
of Kerr-Mills funds are spent in California, 
New York, Massachusetts, and Michigan. 

The kind of benefits provided by the States 
is critical to an evaluation of the program, 
Of equal significance is a determination of 
who benefits by the program. Does the pro- 
gram provide for those who cannot otherwise 
afford adequate medical care? Eligibility 
tests established by the States vary widely. 
But examination of the standards adopted by 
the individual participating jurisdictions re- 
veals that the couple with a $3,000 yearly in- 
come, and assets, exclusive of home and Car, 
of $4,000, are everywhere ineligible for Kerr- 
Mills coverage. Indeed, some States limit 
assets to $800 and total income to $1,800 per 
couple. The median permissible income is 
$2,300, a figure which eliminates 52 percent of 
all couples over 65; and the median figure 
for allowable assets is $2,000, eliminating 
many more. Thus it is clear that Kerr-Mills, 
which was not designed for the wealthy, is 
likewise unavailable to the huge middle- 
income group, and serves only the medically 
indigent. While Kerr-Mills may shift the 
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financial burden of such assistance from 
community to Federal Government, it affects 
the recipient little. All too often the same 
people are receiving the same medical care 
that was previously available. 

Thus, State implementation of medical 
care programs under Kerr-Mills has produced 
three great weaknesses. Arbitrary defini- 
tions, such as allowable duration of hospital 
stay, have severely influenced what should be 
purely medical decisions, Elgibility tests 
bearing no relation to medical need have 
excluded most of those who require assist- 
ance. Finally, the program as implemented 
does not provide total medical care. What 
could have been in many ways a thoroughly 
satisfactory program is a failure. 

Since Kerr-Mills has failed to answer the 
need, what other solutions are available? 
The AMA has claimed that individual re- 
sources and private insurance are adequate 
to fill the gap left by Kerr-Mills. Accepting 
for the moment the AMA's assumption that 
hospital costs constitute the whole problem, 
how does the family with an income of $3,000 
and assets of $4,000, and so disqualified from 
Kerr-Mills coverage, provide for its medical 
needs? Are their own resources sufficient to 
provide for hospitalization? Just recall that 
each year there is a 13-percent chance that 
one of the elderly will require hospitalization. 
Hospital bed costs vary widely, but the aver- 
age cost of an urban ward bed is $36 a day. 
Laboratory, X-ray, electrocardiogram, and 
physicians’ fees are additional charges. The 
total cost of one hospit:1 stay for, say, the 
standard 4-week postheart attack period 
would be in excess of $1,100. More than 25 
percent of this self-sufficient couple’s savings 
would be gone. Not getting younger or 
healthier, they would seem destined to join 
the medically indigent. 

If the AMA is correct, private insurance 
must then satisfy the need left unfilled by 
Kerr-Mills and private resources, An ap- 
praisal of existing plans does not support 
that claim. Their value is compromised by 
a number of factors. In some cases the only 
available form of insurance is a combination 
hospital-surgical plan. This is usually pro- 
hibitively expensive (in Washington, D.C., 
$480 per year). This probably reflects the 
economic exigencies of a narrow base. These 
comprehensive plans frequently will not pay 
for medical costs arising from conditions ex- 
isting at the institution of coverage. In 
other words the individual who has gall- 
stones at age 65, when such a policy is in- 
stituted, may not obtain payment if it sub- 
sequently becomes necessary to remove his 
gallbladder. Chronic illness, which may later 
require acute treatment, is exactly the kind 
of problem so common among the elderly. 
In many areas, elderly people are given only 
a limited period each year in which to sub- 
scribe to the less expensive, simple hospital- 
ization plans (Connecticut 30 days, and 
Washington, D.C., 15 days annually). Of 
greater significance, however, is the fact that 
benefits paid under these schemes usually 
fall short of meeting even the hospital bill. 
According to HEW figures, only 42 percent of 
the hospital bills rendered to those carrying 
private insurance are covered as much as 75 
percent by that insurance. 

Although these exclusions and limitations 
severely curtail the value of private insur- 
ance, the most telling argument against its 
efficacy is that it is too expensive for those 
most in need of it. The couple with a $3,000 
yearly income, thereby ineligible for Kerr- 
Mills coverage, cannot afford it. According 
to Government statistics, this couple’s basic 
budget (including food $780, housing, $720, 
clothing and cleaning, $200, automobile and 
insurance, $300, taxes, $255, nonhospital med- 
ical expenses, $312, newspaper, magazine, 
haircuts, entertainment, $260) totals $2,827, 
and does not provide for $240 required to pur- 
chase simple hospital insurance. Only 54 
percent of those over 65 have eyen that in- 
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adequate coverage, Only a quarter of them 
have insurance that is adequate by the stand- 
ards of the American Hospital Association. 
How frequently the cost is borne by children 
cannot be determined. It might be argued 
that an elderly couple ought to reduce its 
$5 weekly reading, haircut, and entertain- 
ment allowance, or sell its car, to raise the 
necessary funds. Our affluent society should 
be able to do better. Through a broad-based 
system of social insurance, an occasional 
movie, dinner out, and modest vacation as 
well as hospital insurance ought to be within 
the reach of the elderly. 

As existing provisions for financing health 
care needs of the elderly are inadequate alter- 
native measures are being widely discussed. 
One proposal, which received some support 
at the recent AMA meeting in Miami, sug- 
gests that the Federal Government subsi- 
dize private insurance schemes, either by 
granting tax rebates for the individual pur- 
chase of such policies or having the Gov- 
ernment pay premiums directly. The AMA 
decided not to support such a plan, indeed, 
its imadequacies are manifest. Private in- 
surance plans at present do not provide com- 
prehensive medical protection for the 
elderly. 

Another alternative, the King-Anderson 
bill (medicare), has attracted the widest 
support and seems likely, in some form, to 
become law at the next session of Congress. 
The AMA claims that King-Anderson is un- 
necessary since existing programs (Kerr- 
Mills, private insurance, and individual re- 
sources) adequately finance medical care for 
the elderly. It states that King-Anderson 
violates the sanctity of freedom of the doc- 
tor-patient relationship. Finally, the AMA 
attacks King-Anderson as inadequate. 


NO FEDERAL INTERFERENCE 


The preceding discussion clearly refutes 
the first assertion. The second point is also 
fallacious. The King-Anderson bill disclaims 
any intention of interfering with the prac- 
tice of medicine. It specifically says that 
no Federal official may construe this bill as 
providing authority to so interfere. It 
makes no provision for the assumption of 
responsibility for individual physician's fees. 
The bill is limited to payment for institution- 
ally based services. Removal of financial 
considerations from the physician’s decision 
to hospitalize a patient can only enhance the 
freedom the doctor enjoys in caring for his 
patient. The AMA takes exception to the 
stipulation that payment will be made only 
to appropriately accredited institutions. 
But the bill bases acceptability on accredi- 
tation by the AMA-sponsored Joint Commis- 
sion on Hospital Accreditation. This could 
hardly be called undue Federal interference. 
No doubt hospitals considered substandard 
by the AMA, and thus by the Government, 
will nevertheless continue to exist. But it 
would be bizarre for the AMA to champion 
Federal subsidization of patient care at them. 

The AMA's final objection to medicare, that 
it is inadequate, deserves closer attention. 
Briefly, this bill proposes to pay some medi- 
cal care costs by broadening social security. 
It will cover all persons aged 65 and over, 
regardless of whether they qualify for other 
social security benefits. The principal fea- 
ture of the bill is the provision for assump- 
tion of hospital and nursing home costs. 
Eligible individuals may choose either 45 
days of hospital care yearly without paying 
anything, or up to 180 days under a plan 
whereby the individual must pay up to 390 
himself. The standard inpatient services, 
room and board, nursing service, diagnostic 
and laboratory studies, as well as medical care 
provided by interns and residents engaged 
in AMA-approved training programs, are all 
covered by this plan. Services by other phy- 
sicians or surgeons are specifically excluded. 
Care in a nursing home, including all the 
standard features except physician’s services, 
is provided up to 240 days annually. Out- 
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patient services are also available, but on a 
more limited basis. No private physicians’ 
fees are covered. Home visits by nurses are 
permitted up to 240 per year, when recom- 
mended by any licensed physician. Diag- 
nostic studies in hospital clinics are provided 
in limited amount—again excluding the 
doctor’s participation. Auxiliary services 
such as those of social service workers and 
physical therapists are provided in hospital, 
and on a limited scale as out patient serv- 
ices, Payment for drugs is limited to those 
used in the hospital. 

The rules for participation by hospitals 
and nursing homes established under King- 
Anderson are not restrictive. Hospitals and 
nursing homes must be accredited as already 
stated. They are furthermore required, when 
size permits, to maintain a professional 
panel, of the hospital's selection, to review 
regularly the merit of prolonged hospitaliza- 
tions and make appropriate recommenda- 
tions. Each hospital must have State- 
licensed physicians and nurses on the staff 
and, provide 24-hour nursing care. All of 
the services provided both in and out of the 
hospital must be recommended by a licensed 
physician or nurse. Each hospital is to have 
bylaws, and clinical records must be kept. 
These provisos only reflect the current mini- 
mal standards of medical care employed to 
protect the patient. 


A NEW APPROACH FOR THE AMA 


This summary of the King-Anderson bill 
does, in fact, sustain the AMA's contention 
that it is inadequate. By essentially limit- 
ing coverage to institutional costs, it will 
cover in the neighborhood of one-third of 
the total medical care bills of the elderly, 
Organized medicine, however, does not meet 
its obligation merely by recognizing this 
flaw in the medicare proposal. It must 
overcome the misconception that carping 
criticism is enough. If the AMA is to regain 
a meaningful voice, it must recognize the 
fact that the cost of medical care is beyond 
the reach of many older citizens, and seek a 
solution to that problem. The AMA has, 
so far, failed because it denies the existence 
of the problem. 

A tone of implacable opposition did not 
always characterize the deliberations of the 
AMA. Another AMA resolution, dealing with 
the same subject, said, in part, It is * * * of 
the utmost importance that physicians * * * 
abandon the attitude of unreasoning oppo- 
sition which has characterized * * * pro- 
fessional discussions on [social insurance] 
* * * educate the American medical profes- 
sion in the general principles of social in- 
surance * * * the insurance laws dealing 
with all matters of medical aid [should] be 
prepared with the active cooperation and 
under the careful scrutiny of the profession. 
Blind opposition, indignant repudiation, bit- 
ter denunciation of these laws is worse than 
useless: It leads nowhere and it leaves the 
profession in a position of helplessness if the 
rising tide of social development sweeps over 
them.” This quotation represents the tenor 
or the report of the committee on social in- 
surance adopted by the 1919 AMA conven- 
tion. It was a call to the medical profession 
to make a positive contribution to social wel- 
fare legislation, recognized, even then, to be 
both necessary and inevitable. 

The time for a positive proposal is now, if 
organized medicine is to influence the ris- 
ing tide of social development. Any such 
proposal should be consistent with the fun- 
damental principles of modern medicine. 
Three pertinent fundamentals are: The total 
man must be considered by the ministering 
physician. Treatment must be tailored to 
the needs of the individual. And every man 
deserves medical care of the highest caliber. 
Thus, personal degradation through imposi- 
tion of a means test to determine eligibility 
for medical coverage is inconsistent with 
medicine's concern for the total man. Medi- 
cal needs alone should determine coverage— 
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all the elderly must be eligible. The second 
principle, individuality, demands that the 
patient and doctor select treatment unham- 
pered by extraneous predetermined codes. 
To achieve this goal, the program must be 
comprehensive. Inclusion, as in medicare, of 
some services or types of treatment (i.e., hos- 
pital care) and exclusion of others (i.e., home 
care by physicians) introduces an irrelevant 
financial factor into what should be a purely 
medical decision. A Federal program which 
physicians can conscientiously support must 
provide hospital and nursing home care, the 
services of physicians, surgeons, dentists, 
nurses, and auxiliary persons, diagnostic and 
laboratory studies, and drugs, All these 
goods and services must be available at the 
medically appropriate place. The patient, of 
course, must be free to select his own phy- 
sician. To effect the third principle, highest 
quality medical care, this proposal should 
include utilization of professional specialty 
boards and local societies. These groups 
have traditionally set the high standards of 
medical practice. 

These principles represent the area of 
greatest specific concern to the physician. 
There are, however, other important consid- 
erations. Professional fee schedules should 
be established by existing practice with pro- 
vision for regular revision in cooperation 
with those concerned—in the same fashion 
as the AMA-endorsed Blue Shield and Blue 
Cross programs at present operate. The most 
equitable means to implement this aspect of 
the plan might be local or regional groups 
working within nationally established guide- 
lines, Finally, medical care for the aged 
should be recognized as a national obligation, 
such as the conquest of space or the war on 
poverty, and financed similarly. The social 
security scheme, placing proportionately the 
greater burden on those with the smallest 
incomes, is inconsistent with this view. The 
direct income tax represents the fairest eco- 
nomic base. 


From the Washington Post, Mar. 6, 1965] 


CONGRESS EYING BROADER VERSION OF MEDI- 
CARE PLAN: BILL WOULD OFFER OPTION 
COVERING DOCTORS’ FEES 


(By Edmond Le Breton) 


A comprehensive health care plan for the 
aged with optional doctor-bill coyerage as 
well as hospitalization may be sent to the 
House in about a week, 

This was indicated yesterday by actions 
of the House Ways and Means Committee. 

The committee, which in a decade has 
never agreed on a health care bill of this 
sort, was reported informally to have reached 
a consensus. It suspended until next 
Wednesday its daily closed meetings, di- 
recting its staff, meanwhile, to draft the lan- 
guage of a bill. 

No final votes have been taken, it was 
understood, and the plan is still subject to 
change at all points, as well as rejection. 
But informants representing a wide range 
of views in the committee agreed that a 
majority appears to favor what some called 
a “three-layer cake.” 

The bottom layer is essentially the John- 
son administration’s plan for hospitaliza- 
tion, convalescent home and limited home 
nursing benefits, all to be financed by an 
added payroll tax and administered by social 
security. This is the original ‘medicare’ 
proposal. Everyone over 65 would be covered. 

The next layer, evidently inspired by pro- 
posals made by Representative Jonn W. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin and other Republicans, 
would be an optional extra-cost plan for help 
with doctor, drug, and similar bills. 

A social security beneficiary who wanted 
this protection would allow a sum—$3 
monthly was mentioned—from his retire- 
ment benefits. The Government would 
match it. 

The beneficiary then would have major 
medical coverage. After he paid the first 
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cost, likely $50 or $100, of the extra expenses, 
the plan would pick up the bill for 75 per- 
cent or so of the remainder. There would 
be an income tax arrangement, still not 
spelled out in detail, to reduce or eliminate 
the Government subsidy for aged persons 
with high incomes. 

The third layer would consist of broaden- 
ing and liberalization of the State-Federal 
system of health care for low-income aged 
persons under the Kerr-Mills Act. 

In addition to the triple health plan, the 
draft bill is expected to provide an increase 
in the basic cash retirement benefit under 
social security and a revision of the payroll 
tax rate and base plan designed to keep all 
aspects of social security actuarially sound 
for a generation, at least. 

With many details still to be settled, there 
were no cost estimates immediately available. 

It was understood that members of the 
committee met yesterday with President 
Johnson and explained the contemplated 
changes in his plan. Willingness of the 
Democrats to go ahead with the revised bill 
was taken as evidence that Mr. Johnson at 
least tacitly agreed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF POSITION OF 
NEGROES IN THE SOUTH 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I had 
occasion during the last couple of days 
to denounce what I considered to be the 
substitution of terror for law in Selma, 
Ala. ‘Yesterday I paid my respects to 
the President for exercising the strong 
influence of his office to bring about some 
peaceful solution there. At the same 
time, I presented the need for a Federal 
law on the subject of voting and the need 
for submitting it to Congress, as the 
President now says he will do. It is 
therefore with particular pleasure that I 
wish to emphasize an affirmative, posi- 
tive note from the South. 

Incidentally, I wish to compliment the 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YARBOROUGH] upon the deep feeling 
he expressed in respect to the situation 
in Selma, Ala. Coming from him, 
it was highly significant. The press of 
the country recognized its significance, 
since it came so suddenly, and properly 
evaluated it in that way. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator from 
Texas will allow me to finish my thought, 
he might wish to comment on the entire 
statement. 

I should like to comment on an afirma- 
tive or positive note to show what the 
new South is capable of. Sunday’s press 
contained a report that Mrs. Faubus, the 
wife of the Governor of Arkansas, who 
himself attained a certain degree of fame 
or notoriety throughout the world as a 
result of the incidents which required 
troops to be sent to Little Rock during 
the Eisenhower administration to escort 
little Negro children to school, when the 
schools there were being desegregated, 
was hostess to an integrated meeting of 
white and Negro leaders at the Gover- 
nor’s mansion, to brief women on the 
federally assisted “Operation Head- 
start,” which is designed to help pre- 
school children who expect to enter 
school next fall. 

This is the new South, the South of 
decency, understanding, and progress. 
It is especially dramatic when such ac- 
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tion comes from a source such as this 
one, for the reasons that I have de- 
scribed. 

I now yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
deeply appreciate the kind remarks that 
the Senator from New York has made 
with reference to me. 

I am rather surprised at his remark 
that he thinks it unusual that a south- 
erner should abhor violence. The good 
people of my State have abhored violence 
for along time. I am sure that the over- 
whelming majority of southerners also 
abhor violence. 

I have received many telegrams as a 
result of my statement. These tele- 
grams are in the ratio of approximately 
3 to 1. The only State from which I have 
received telegrams that are not com- 
mendatory is the State of Alabama. 
That is understandable because of the at- 
titude of the present Governor. I have 
received telegrams from the State of 
Mississippi which are commendatory. 
The people of my State abhor violence. 
The present occurrences in Selma are the 
result of one demagog being in office. 

Texas is divided into three areas. The 
area in which I grew up was the Old 
South. I never in my life heard of a 
police officer, sheriff, deputy, special dep- 
uty, or anyone else operating under the 
color of law using a black snake or whip 
as a law enforcement officer. It is un- 
heard of in Texas. It is unheard of in 
most parts of the country. 

I regard these acts which have oc- 
curred in Selma as being irrational acts, 
and not typical of the South. I do not 
believe they are typical even of Alabama. 
I think it will be seen that the people 
will reject this regime in the next elec- 
tion, just as they did in Birmingham 
when they voted “Bull” Connor out of 
office. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
have 1 additional minute? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
may I have one additional moment to 
continue my colloquy with the Senator 
from New York? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
recall one occasion in the gubernatorial 
campaign in 1954 when an incident oc- 
curred in one particular county in which 
the majority of the people were Negro. 
On election day, the sheriff posted his 
deputies in front of every ballot box in 
that county. The sheriff had several 
notches on his pistol. Before a Negro 
could get to the voting area, the sheriff 
or one of his deputies, with a pistol prom- 
inently displayed, would stand up and 
say, “Where are you going?” The Ne- 
groes would turn around and go home. 
They did not vote. The next time an 
election came around and the people had 
a chance to vote against that sheriff, 
they voted him out of office. They did 
this because he had denied them the 
right to vote. 

The next time the people of Alabama 
have an opportunity to vote, they will 
vote this demagog out of office. I have 
seen it occur in my own State. There 
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have not been many instances such as 
that in Texas. That was one isolated 
occurrence, and I have not heard of it 
occurring in my State since 1954. Such 
things do not occur in Texas because the 
people there would vote against such ac- 
tion at the next election. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I did not 
wish to indicate that it was unusual. I 
wished to indicate that it was important 
4 the Senator from Texas spoke as he 

I have constantly called attention to 
the fact there is a great residue of moral 
and constitutional feeling in the South, 
and that this is the hope of the South 
and of the Nation. I take every occasion 
to point this out. I think it is only just 
and proper to call attention to outstand- 
ing examples of this sort, as in the case 
of the Senator from Texas and Mrs. Fau- 
bus. I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial from the New York Post con- 
cerning the meeting in Arkansas, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mrs. FAUBUS AND GOVERNOR WALLACE 


Readers of Sunday's press must have stared 
incredulously at one small item datelined 
“Little Rock, Ark.” It reported that Mrs. 
Faubus, the wife of the Governor who called 
out the National Guard to prevent integra- 
tion of Little Rock's high schools, was hostess 
to an integrated meeting of white and Negro 
leaders at the Governor's mansion. 

The purpose of the meeting was to brief 
the women on the federally assisted ‘“‘Oper- 
ation Headstart” program to help preschool 
children prepare for entering school next fall. 

On the day that the news of Mrs. Faubus' 
tea appeared, Governor Wallace, of Alabama, 
was ordering a new assault on Negroes in his 
State who sought to march for justice. How 
long will it take him to read the meaning of 
modern U.S. history? How many people 
must be hurt before he comes to his senses— 
or is retired from public life? 

The assault unleashed yesterday was an- 
other desperate expression of the primitivism 
of the Wallace regime. It was a tragic spec- 
tacle; but it will give new fervor to the bat- 
tle for emancipation. The words “we shall 
overcome” will be sung by thousands who 
have remained aloof from the conflict. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New York for 
his remarks. 


THE REAPPORTIONMENT DECI- 
SIONS: A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT IS NEEDED 
Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I call 

to the attention of my colleagues an 

article authored by Cornelius B. Ken- 
nedy, counsel to minority members of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
published in the February issue of the 

Journal of the American Bar Associa- 

tion. Mr. Kennedy’s article deals with 

the problems faced by several States as 

a result of the legislative apportionment 

decisions handed down by the US. 

Supreme Court last June. 

The article, “The Reapportionment 
Decisions: A Constitutional Amend- 
ment Is Needed,” represents a substan- 
tive contribution to enlightened debate 
on this important issue. 

Mr. President, there has never been a 
decision of the Supreme Court handed 
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down in the face of a contrary constitu- 
tional interpretation which had received 
such longstanding recognition and ap- 
proval. Wyoming is one of the States 
which chose to model its legislative com- 
position after the Federal compromise. 
Today she is facing a constitutional 
crisis in light of the construction placed 
upon the equal protection clause as an- 
nounced by a divided court in Reynolds 
against Sims and affirmed in the face of 
a contrary public referendum in Lucas 
against 44th General Assembly of Col- 
orado. Mr. Kennedy takes issue with the 
majority’s conclusion that the 14th 
amendment requires that both houses of 
the State’s legislature be apportioned on 
a strict population basis. The author’s 
assertion that this decision rejects the 
principle that all segments of the popu- 
lation should be represented in the body 
which governs them is one which de- 
serves the scrutiny of every Senator con- 
cerned with this basic question of con- 
stitutional law and public policy. Such 
consideration is most apt in light of the 
constitutional amendment proposed by 
my distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and of 
which Iam a cosponsor. If proposed by 
Congress and ratified by the requisite 
number of States, the amendment would 
fix as a written part of the Constitution 
that which has been the understanding 
of the States since the inception of the 
Republic in 1789; namely, that one house 
of the State’s legislature ought to be ap- 
portioned with strict reference to popu- 
lation while the other house may be 
tailored so as to complete the pattern of 
representation by drawing upon those 
economic and geographic conditions 
which are unique to that State. 

Mr. President, Cornelius B. Kennedy 
is a distinguished lawyer in his own 
right. He is a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity and the Harvard Law School. To 
those of us who have worked with him 
on and off the Senate floor, there is a 
feeling of admiration and respect. On 
several occasions, I have called on him 
for advice and counsel. I have never 
found him lacking in spirit, in sagacity, 
or in the intelligent analysis of facts and 
issues. My opinion of him is fortified 
and magnified by his outstanding con- 
tribution to the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal’s series on this subject, and 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE REAPPORTIONMENT DECISIONS: A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENT Is NEEDED 

(Note.—After analyzing the Supreme 
Court’s decisions last year in the reappor- 
tionment cases, Mr. Kennedy urges a consti- 
tutional amendment giving the people of the 
States the right to determine the composi- 
tion of their own legislatures, providing that 
one house is based on population. The is- 
sue at stake, he asserts, is not “one man, 
one vote,” but the principle of a government 
representative of the people governed by it.) 


(By Cornelius B. Kennedy, counsel to mi- 
nority members of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee) 

On June 15, 1964, the Supreme Court of 
the United States handed down decisions 
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dealing with the reapportionment of the leg- 
islatures of six States—Alabama,’ New York,? 
Maryland Delaware,‘ Colorado,’ and Vir- 
ginia.© But the effect of the decisions was 
much greater, because they promulgated a 
broad rule for the apportionment of all State 
legislatures: “We necessarily hold that the 
equal protection clause requires both houses 
of a State legislature to be apportioned on a 
population basis.” “ 

With these words the Supreme Court 
brushed aside as an “after-the-fact ration- 
alization” the Federal analogy under which 
one house of a State legislature is appor- 
tioned on population and the other house 
is apportioned on area or other factors. It 
also rejected the present reality that, regard- 
less of whether the States adopted the Fed- 
eral analogy in their original constitutions, 
it has become the common form of legisla- 
tive organization in the States today. The 
Court brushed aside, as well, the argument 
that it could have righted the wrong in each 
of the cases without reaching the question of 
the Federal analogy. 

But more important, in promulgating this 
broad rule, the Court rejected the principle 
that all segments of the population should 
be represented in the body which governs 
them. Significant geographic or economic 
interests should not be unrepresented be- 
cause they are small in population. That 
principle was the underlying basis for the 
Federal analogy and for the great compro- 
mise of 1787 upon which the analogy was 
based. Without the application of that prin- 
ciple in the great compromise, the citizens 
of the small States would have had little 
voice in the Congress of the new Federal 
Union, merely because they happened to live 
in small States. Now, because the Court has 
rejected that principle in these decisions, 
many citizens wlll be denied representation 
in the legislature of their State. 

That this should be done in the name of 
the equal protection clause is ironic because, 
certainly, all of the people of a State are en- 
titled to equal protection under that clause, 
In a representative government this must 
mean that people should not be denied or 
granted representation merely on a popula- 
tion basis. It has been the genius of our 
form of government that it has combined the 
concepts of majority rule and a government 
representative of all citizens in a workable 
fashion by having one house of a legislature 
based only on population and the other house 
based on area or other factors. And history 
has shown that governments are not likely 
to survive if segments of the population are 
denied representation in the government. 

The extent to which the Supreme Court 
has carried the “population only” test is in- 


1 Reynolds v. Sims, 377 U.S. 533 (1964). 

2WMCA, Inc. v. Lomenzo, 377 US. 633 
(1964). 

3 Maryland Committee for Fair Represen- 
tation v. Tawes, 377 U.S. 656 (1964). 

*Roman v. Sincock, 377 U.S. 695 (1964). 

Lucas v. Forty-fourth General Assembly 
of Colorado, 377 U.S. 713 (1964). 

* Davis v. Mann, 377 U.S. 678 (1964). 

Reynolds v. Sims, supra at 576. There 
are four principal opinions in this group of 
six decisions: (1) the majority opinion of 
Chief Justice Warren in the Reynolds case; 
(2) the dissenting opinion of Justice Harlan 
at 377 U.S. 589; (3) the dissenting opinion of 
Justice Stewart at 377 U.S, 744, in which 
Justice Clark concurred; and (4) the dissent- 
ing opinion of Justice Clark at 377 U.S. 741. 
The quotations in this article attributed to 
the Court are from the majority opinion by 
Chief Justice Warren in the Reynolds case. 
The quotations attributed to Justice Harlan 
are from his dissenting opinion. The quota- 
tions attributed to Justice Stewart and Jus- 
tice Clark are from their dissenting opinions 
in the Lucas case. 
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dicated by the Colorado case. There the ap- 
portionment plan, according to Justice Stew- 
art, had been “adopted overwhelmingly by 
the people in a 1962 popular referendum,” 
was “entirely rational,” provided by its terms 
for keeping the apportionment current, and 
“while clearly insuring that in its legislative 
councils the will of the majority of the elec- 
torate shall rule, has sought to provide that 
no identifiable minority shall be completely 
silenced or engulfed.” Nevertheless, the Su- 
preme Court held the apportionment plan 
unconstitutional and substituted for the ex- 
pressed will of the majority of the people of 
that State its own test that “population is, 
of necessity, the starting point for consid- 
eration and the controlling criterion for 
judgment in legislative apportionment con- 
troversies.” 

Indeed, after discussing other factors which 
had been used in apportionment plans, the 
Court turned to political subdivisions, which 
it described as a consideration of more sub- 
stance in justifying deviation from the 
population test, and then firmly said: “But 
if, even as a result of a clearly rational State 
policy of according some legislative repre- 
sentation to political subdivisions, popula- 
tion is submerged as the controlling con- 
sideration in the apportionment,” the ap- 
portionment would be unconstitutional.’ 

Thus, not only does the Court's insistence 
on the population test not contain the fiex- 
ibility which some have tried to find in it, 
but the Court’s concept of equality is based 
on sheer numbers rather than on a plan of 
rational representation of the interests in a 
State. 

Not all members of the Court agreed with 
these decisions, however. Justice Harlan 
stated that since it can “be shown beyond 
doubt that State legislative apportionments, 
as such, are wholly free of constitutional 
limitations, save such as may be imposed by 
the republican form of government clause,” 
the action of the Court in bringing them 
within the purview of the 14th amendment 
“amounts to nothing less than an exercise 
of the amending power [of the Constitu- 
tion] by this Court.” 

Justice Stewart, in a separate dissenting 
opinion, stated: 

“To put the matter plainly, there is noth- 
ing in all the history of this Court’s deci- 
sions which supports this constitutional 
rule. The Court’s draconian pronouncement, 
which makes unconstitutional the legisla- 
tures of most of the 50 States, finds no 
support in the words of the Constitution, in 
any prior decision of this Court, or in the 
175-year political history of our Federal 
Union.” ° 

Justice Clark joined Justice Stewart in 
this comment and went on to add in another 
dissenting opinion: “Finally, I cannot agree 
to the arbitrary application of the ‘one-man, 
one-vote’ principle for both houses of a State 
legislature.” 1 s 

WHY THE DECISIONS HAVE STIRRED A STORM 

Why this sharp language by Justices Har- 
lan, Clark, and Stewart? What provoked 
them not only to dissent but to make such 
pointed comments about the majority opin- 
ions written by Chief Justice Warren? Why 
did the opinions stir the U.S. Senate to weeks 
of debate and cause the House of Representa- 
tives to pass a bill withdrawing jurisdiction 
over such matters from the Federal courts? 

The answers to these questions may be 
found, first in the fact that a cherished idea 
derived from the Constitution itself was held 
to be unconstitutional; and second, in the 


s Quotation from Reynolds v. Sims, supra 
at 581. 

° Lucas v. 44th General Assembly of Colora- 
do, supra at 746. 

10 Lucas v. 44th General Assembly of Colo- 
rado, supra at 742. 
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fact that established institutions of gov- 
ernment were suddenly held to be unconsti- 
tutionally constituted; and third, in the con- 
tent of the opinions themselves. 

The idea held to be unconstitutional was 
that the great compromise could be applied 
to the apportionment of State legislatures. 
One by one over the years, the States had 
adopted a plan for legislative apportionment 
similar to that embodied in the great com- 

because it provided the means of 
resolving conflicting interests within each 
State by assuring the representation of such 
interests in the State legislature. This plan 
became known as the Federal analogy. Ne- 
braska even adopted the idea for its uni- 
cameral legislature by weighting the appor- 
tionment 80 percent on population and 20 
percent of area. 

But because this method of apportioning 
State legislatures was not protected by 
specific language in the Constitution, the 
Court found that it was forbidden by the 
equal protection clause of the 14th amend- 
ment, which was adopted after the Civil War. 
The effect of the opinions is to require every 
State to fashion its legislative branch, not 
on the basis of reflecting the various in- 
terests in the State, but solely on the basis of 
population. Until that is done, the Supreme 
Court has now held, a State’s legislature is 
unconstitutionally constituted. 


ANALYSIS OF THE WARREN OPINION 


While the sudden and sweeping effect of 
the decisions of course has had a great im- 
pact, much attention has also been directed 
to the principal Warren opinion itself. The 
legal analysis of that opinion divides it into 
five parts. 

The first part begins with the statement 
that the Constitution of the United States 
protects the right of all qualified citizens to 
vote, in State as well as in Federal elections. 
This is followed by the citation of cases deal- 
ing with the right to vote, the right to have 
one’s vote counted and not destroyed by al- 
teration of ballots or diluted by ballot-box 
stuffing or refused for racial considerations, 
and finally by the conclusion that “the right 
of suffrage can be denied by a debasement or 
dilution of the weight of a citizen’s vote just 
as effectively as by wholly prohibiting the free 
exercise of the franchise.” 

In the second part the Chief Justice dis- 
cusses Baker v. Carr, 369 U.S. 186 (1962) 
Gray v. Sanders, 372 U.S. 368 (1963), and 
Wesberry v. Sanders, 376 U.S. 1 (1964) .“ 
However, he comments that “Gray and Wes- 


u Council of State Governments, Book of 
the States 1964-65, 64 (1964). 

12 Justice Stewart comments: “It has been 
the broad consensus of the State and Federal 
courts which, since Baker v. Carr, have been 
faced with the basic question involved in 
these cases, that the rule which the Court 
announces today has no basis in the Consti- 
tution and no root in reason,” 377 U.S. 146, 
note 9. 

Justice Harlan comments: “Before proceed- 
ing to my argument it should be observed 
that nothing done in Baker v. Carr or in the 
two cases that followed in its wake, Gray v. 
Sanders and Wesberry v. Sanders, from which 
the Court quotes at some length, forecloses 
the conclusion which I reach. * * * [I]t is 
evident from the Court’s opinion [in Baker v. 
Carr] that it was concerned all but exclu- 
sively with justiciability and gave no serious 
attention to the question whether the equal 
protection clause touches State legislative ap- 
portionments,"’ 377 U.S. at 592. 

133 Justice Stewart comments: “The rule of 
Gray v. Sanders, 372 U.S. 368, is, therefore, 
completely without relevance here,” 377 U.S. 

u Justice Stewart comments: “Consequent- 
ly, the Court’s decision in Wesberry v. San- 
ders, 376 U.S, 1, throws no light at all on the 
basic issue now before us,” 377 U.S. 744-745. 
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berry are of course not dispositive of or di- 
rectly controlling on our decision in these 
cases involving State legislative apportion- 
ment controversies. Admittedly, those deci- 
sions * * * were based on different consti- 
tutional considerations and were addressed 
to rather distinct problems.” And he de- 
scribes Baker v. Carr as holding that a claim 
challenging the constitutionality of the ap- 
portionment of seats in a State legislature 
“presented a justiciable controversy subject 
to adjudication by Federal courts.” 

The third part of the legal analysis in the 
Warren opinion consists of the citation of 
cases supporting the propositions that “the 
right to vote is personal”; that the impair- 
ment of the right to vote “touches a sensi- 
tive and important area of human rights,” 
that “the political franchise of voting” is 
“a fundamental political right,” that "the 
Constitution forbids ‘sophisticated as well as 
simple-minded modes of discrimination,’” 
and that “invidious discrimination based on 
factors such as race * or economic 
status * * *” impairs basic constitutional 
rights. The Chief Justice then follows this 
part of the analysis by holding that the equal 
protection clause of the 14th amendment 
requires both houses of a State legislature to 
be apportioned on a population basis. 

The text of the fourth part of the Warren 
opinion cites a case in support of the prop- 
osition that political subdivisions are 
“created as convenient agencies for exercis- 
ing such of the governmental powers of the 
States as may be entrusted to them.” 

Finally, in the fifth part the Chief Justice 
returns to the citation of Baker v. Carr and 
Wesberry v. Sanders, in spite of his earlier 
statements distinguishing them. 


WHAT THE WARREN OPINION FAILS TO DO 


The Warren opinion does not contain any 
analysis of the 14th amendment or the equal 
protection clause itself, or any reference to 
the legislative history of the 14th amend- 
ment or to any contemporaneous statement 
of its meaning. Justice Harlan commented 
on this omission in the introduction to his 
dissent: 

“Had the Court paused to probe more 
deeply into the matter, it would have found 
that the equal protection clause was never 
intended to inhibit the States in choosing 
any democratic method they pleased for the 
apportionment of their legislatures. This is 
shown by the language of the 14th amend- 
ment taken as a whole, by the understand- 
ing of those who proposed and ratified it, and 
by the political practices of the States at the 
time the amendment was adopted. It is con- 
firmed by numerous State and congressional 
actions since the adoption of the 14th 
amendment, and by the common under- 
standing of the amendment as evidenced by 
subsequent constitutional amendments and 
the decisions of this Court before Baker v. 
Carr, supra, made an abrupt break with the 
past in 1962.5 

Justice Harlan followed this with 17 pages 
of opinion, accompanied by 7 pages of ap- 
pendix, containing an analysis of the 14th 
amendment and statements made by the 
authors and supporters of the amendment 
during the congressional debates concerning 
the purpose and meaning of the amendment. 

Justice Stewart, in his dissenting opinion 
in the Colorado and New York cases in which 
Justice Clark joined, referred to “the ex- 
cellent analysis of the relevant historical 
materials contained in Mr. Justice Harlan’s 
dissenting opinion” and said: 

“After searching carefully through the 
Court’s opinions in these and their com- 
panion cases, I have been able to find but two 
reasons offered in support of this rule. First, 
says the Court, it is ‘established that the 
fundamental principle of representative gov- 
ernment in this country is one of equal 
representation for equal numbers of peo- 


Reynolds v. Sims, supra at 590-591. 
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ple * + *’. With all respect, I think this is 
not correct, simply as a matter of fact. It 
has been unanswerably demonstrated before 
now that this ‘was not the colonial system, 
it was not the system chosen for the National 
Government by the Constitution, it was not 
the system exclusively or even predominately 
practiced by the States at the time of the 
adoption of the 14th amendment, it is not 
predominately practiced by the States to- 
day.’ Secondly, says the Court, unless legis- 
lative districts are equal in population, voters 
in the more populous districts will suffer a 
‘debasement’ amounting to a constitutional 
injury. * * * We are not told how or why * * * 
I find it impossible to understand * * +1 
Thus, Justices Harlan, Clark, and Stewart 
are critical of the Warren opinion for not 
answering or even considering the legal argu- 
ment that the equal protection clause of the 
14th amendment is not and was not in- 
tended to deal with the problem of the 
apportionment of State legislatures. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


When the Chief Justice turned his atten- 
tion to the proper composition of a State 
legislature as a philosophical question, he 
reached three conclusions. First, if popula- 
tion is submerged as the controlling factor 
in the apportionment of a State’s legisla- 
ture, the right of all the State’s citizens 
to cast an effective and adequately weighted 
vote would be unconstitutionally impaired. 
Second, this would be true even though a 
clearly rational State policy of according 
some legislative representation to the var- 
ious interests in the State might be appro- 
priate. And third, this right of all citizens 
would be frustrated unless the “population 
only” test were applied to both of the houses 
of a State legislature to prevent the major- 
ity will, expressed by the representatives of 
thwarted by the action of the representatives 
the majority in one house, from being 
of a minority in the other house. > 

In commenting on the exclusion by the 
Chief Justice of any factor other than pop- 
ulation as controlling, Justice Harlan said: 

“I know of no principle of logic or prac- 
tical or theoretical politics, still less any 
constitutional principle, which establishes all 
or any of these exclusions. Certain it is 
that me Court's opinion does not establish 
them.” 1 


REASON REQUIRES A REPRESENTATIVE 
LEGISLATURE 


After stating that “What the Court has 
done is to convert a particular political 
philosophy into a constitutional rule,” Jus- 
tice Stewart defines representative govern- 
ment as “process of accommodating 
group interests through democratic institu- 
tional arrangements.” Appropriate legis- 
tive apportionment, therefore, should ideally 
be designed to insure effective representation 
in the State’s legislature “of the various 
groups and interests making up the elec- 
torate.” 

Using Colorado as an example, he pointed 
out that the State is not an economically or 
geographically homogeneous unit. Instead, 
he said, the State contained four distinct 
regions, and he noted that the district court 
had found that the people living in each 
of these four regions had interests unifying 
them and differentiating them from those 
in the other regions. “Given these underly- 
ing facts,” he said, “certainly it was not 
irrational to conclude that effective repre- 
sentation of the interest of the residents of 
each of these regions was unlikely to be 
achieved if the rule of equal population dis- 
tricts were mechanically imposed.” 

With respect to New York, he pointed to 
the statement of Elihu Root at the New 
York Constitutional Convention of 1894 that 


% Lucas v. 44th. General Assembly of Colo- 
rado, supra at 745-746. 
* Reynolds v. Sims, supra at 623. 
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in a State with a dominant urban population 
centralized at one point it would be ap- 
propriate to provide for a reasonable balanc- 
ing of the political power among all the 
areas of the State. 

Justice Clark, in his opinion in the Colo- 
rado case, commented that what the Warren 
opinion “overlooks is that Colorado, by an 
overwhelming vote, has likewise [as in the 
ease of the Federal Constitution] written the 
organization of its legislative body into its 
Constitution, and our dual federalism re- 
quires that we give it recognition.” Find- 
ing that Colorado’s arrangement was not 
arbitrary, but rested on reasonable grounds, 
he concluded: 

“In striking down Colorado’s plan of ap- 
portionment, the Court, I believe, is exceed- 
ing its powers under the equal protection 
clause; it is invading the valid functioning 
of the procedures of the States, and thereby 
commits a grievous error which will do ir- 
reparable damage to our Federal-State rela- 
tionship. I dissent.” 

Thus, Justices Harlan, Clark, and Stewart 
emphasized the practical consideration that 
the rationale of the Great Compromise has 
been as useful and effective in constructing 
workable governments for the States as it 
has been in constructing the Federal Union. 
At one point Justice Clark commented: Now 
in its 176th year the Federal plan has worked 
well. [MJost legislation is the product of 
compromise,” 


COURT’S RULE RAISES A MAJOR ISSUE 


The rejection by the Warren opinion of 
State legislatures based on such a com- 
promise has raised a major issue, in addi- 
tion to the narrow issue in the reapportion- 
ment cases. The narrow issue was whether 
the equal protection clause of the lath 
amendment expressly or implicitly forbids 
the States to model their legislatures after 
the Congress, with one house based on popu- 
lation and the other house on area or other 
considerations. 

The major issue is whether or not, under 
our form of representative government, the 
composition of the governing body of a 
State should refiect the diversities which ex- 
ist within a State. That issue can be deter- 
mined only by the people. They cannot over- 
rule the Supreme Court, but they can change 
the language on which the Supreme Court 
based its decision by amending the Con- 
stitution and thus permitting the Federal 
analogy to be used by the States. 

Constitutional amendments to achieve this 
result were introduced in both Houses of the 
88th Congress ™ and there was considerable 
discussion of their provisions during the 
various debates on legislation pertaining to 
the apportionment question.” At the begin- 
ning of the 89th Congress, proposed amend- 
ments were introduced again in both Houses. 

Within 4 days after it was introduced, 
Senate Joint Resolution 2, sponsored by 
Senator Everett M. DIRKSEN, of Illinois, had 
attracted 38 cosponsors. It provides that the 
right and power to determine the composi- 
tion of the legislature of a State and the ap- 
portionment of its membership shall remain 
in the people of the State. 

It then expressly recognizes the principle 
of the great compromise by providing that 


For example, Senate Joint Resolution 185 
introduced by Senator DRKSEN for himself 
and 23 other Senators, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 1055 introduced by Representative 
McCuttocH, similar resolutions introduced 
by 35 Representatives and the many other 
joint resolutions introduced in the House 
and Senate after June 15, 1964, the date of 
the decision in Reynolds v. Sims. 

See, for example, the Senate debate on 
the Dirksen-Mansfield amendment. to the 
foreign aid bill, H.R. 11380, Aug. 13 to Sept. 
24, 1964, and the House debate on the Tuck 
bill, Aug. 19, 1964. 
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nothing in the Constitution shall prohibit 
the people of a State from apportioning one 
house of a bicameral legislature on the basis 
of factors other than population, or from 
giving reasonable weight to factors other 
than population in apportioning a unicam- 
eral legislature, if, in either case, the appor- 
tionment has been submitted to a vote of the 
people “in accordance with law and the pro- 
visions of this Constitution and has been 
approved by a majority of those voting on 
that issue.” 

Under such an amendment the citizens of 
each State would be free to choose whether 
or not to adopt the Federal analogy. If the 
people in three-fourths of the States feel that 
the citizens of each State should have this 
choice, they will agree with Justice Stewart, 
with whom Justice Clark joined, when he 
said: 

“It is important to make clear at the out- 
set what these (reapportionment) cases are 
not about. They have nothing to do with the 
denial or impairment of any person's right 
to vote. Nobody’s right to vote has been de- 
nied. Nobody's right to vote has been re- 
stricted. Nobody has been deprived of the 
right to have his vote counted. Secondly, 
these cases have nothing to do with the 
weighting or diluting of yotes cast within any 
electoral unit. 

The question involved in these cases is 
quite a different one. Simply stated, the 
question is to what degree, if at all, the 
equal protection clause of the 14th amend- 
ment limits each sovereign State's freedom 
to establish appropriate electoral constituen- 
cies from which representatives to the State's 
bicameral legislative assembly are to be 
chosen. The Court’s answer is an abrupt one, 
and, I think, woefully wrong.” 

There is a substantial indication that the 
people do feel this way. By the end of 1964 
nearly half of the required number of States 
had already petitioned the Congress to call 
a national constitutional convention for the 
purpose of proposing this constitutional 
amendment if the Congress did not propose 
an amendment itself. In December 1964, the 
17th Biennial General Assembly of the States 
adopted a resolution calling for such a con- 
stitutional convention. Men who have de- 
voted their lives to urban affairs have warned 
of the need for this amendment,” and con- 
gressional support for an amendment has 
come not only from Members representing 
Tural areas but also from those representing 
the largest urban centers of population. For 
example, the cosponsors of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 2, introduced this January, come from 
all parts of the country. 

The issue at stake, as Justice Stewart 
clearly pointed out, is not “one man, one 
vote”, but the principle of government rep- 
resentative of the people governed by it. It 
is the need to preserve that essential basic 
ingredient of our form of government that 
has caused the broad-based support through- 
out the country of a move to preserve the 
Federal analogy for use by the individual 
States, 


VOICE OF DEMOCRACY—DAVID 
DICKEY, OF BUFFALO, WYO. 
Mr, SIMPSON. Mr. President, stu- 
dents in Wyoming high schools recently 
completed participation in the 18th 
Voice of Democracy oratorical contest 


Lucas v. Forty-fourth General Assembly 
of Colorado, supra at 744-745. 

* Moses, Robert Moses Warns Against Mob 
Rule, Nation’s Business. December 1964, 
pp. 100-102. Senator Frank  LAUSCHE, for- 
mer Governor of Ohio: “I was mayor of 
Cleveland. If the city bosses were to get 
control of the legislature, I would fear it 


greatly.” Id. at 96. 
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sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. This contest is repeated in local, 
State, and National levels for a host of 
worthwhile awards. The contest is par- 
ticularly valuable to me, for it provides 
an annual opportunity to marvel at the 
outstanding accomplishments of these 
young people in the field of original ora- 
tory. The speeches delivered by these 
high school students rival those of Amer- 
icans many years their senior in their 
originality of content and clarity of style. 
It is particularly gratifying that they 
surround the topic of liberty and its pres- 
ervation in our embattled world. 

David Dickey, of Buffalo, Wyo., was re- 
cently honored by selection as third- 
place winner in the Wyoming State com- 
petition. I feel that the speech merits 
the attention of those who will read this 
Recorp, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By David Dickey) 

Last night I had a dream. This dream 
symbolically expressed many of the fears I 
have for my country’s future; fears that 
might become reality if we slack off or cease 
performing patriotic obligations of meeting 
the challenge each one of us inherits at 
birth with his citizenship. The dream began. 

As I approached a large door I overheard 
some men discussing the complete annihila- 
tion of the United States. 

“Oh, no,” I shouted, and rushed in, de- 
manding an explanation, 

They seemed very interested to see me and 
said they'd give America one more chance. 
I was given 2 days to find a nonpolitician 
who would voluntarily demonstrate his 
patriotism publicly. Then I was warned 
against any tricks. I set off immediately. 

The first person I talked to was an elderly 

man, a Mr. Dix from Missouri. He had many 
complaints to offer concerning the Govern- 
ment, So, I asked him why he didn't express 
his views publicly or declare his candidacy 
for a public office if there were possibly a 
phase of government which he might want to 
see changed. 
“Oh, that’d be too much bother,” he said. 
“Actually I'm satisfied with what I’ve got. 
I’m making a comfortable living and my 
taxes aren't too high.” i 

“But sir,” I pleaded, “remember what the 
late John Kennedy said during his inaugural 
address about your duty to your country.” 
I spent the next few hours citing him other 
examples of politicians who had begged the 
people to participate in their Government. 

But his final reply was, “No, son, I’ve got 
my business and the politicians got theirs. 
I figure I ought to mind my own business 
and keep my nose out of other's. Besides, 
they know more about runnin’ this country 
than I ever will.” 

“It's too bad,” I thought, “but I guess 
there are a lot of people who feel that way.” 

So, I decided to try again with somebody 
else, confident that this man had only been 
an exception. 

I came to another house where a salesman 
was just leaving on a nationwide business 
trip which would last about a year. 

I asked him about his political convictions 
and if he planned to vote absentee in No- 
vember. He dismissed me with an abrupt 
wave and mumbled something about that 
he'd forgotten all about absentees. As I left 
I wondered how many people there were like 
this man, who couldn't take a few minutes 
from their business to fill in a ballot and take 
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a stand in their Government. But, my heart 
jumped as I looked at my watch; only 24 
hours to go. 

I jumped into my car and raced down 
the street. But, in my haste I must have 
run a red light. 

I woke up in the hospital 23 hours later. 
I had to find somebody. I yelled for the 
doctor as loudly as I could. He came run- 
ning. I tried to act normal and restrain 
any signs of fear. We talked politics and he 
seemed to have many good ideas and sugges- 
tions for change. I asked him if he would 
ever consider running for an office or writing 
a letter to the editor of his hometown paper, 
or delivering a patriotic speech if he were 
asked. He seemed very interested and said 
he’d think about it while he was giving some- 
one a checkup down the hall and give me his 
decision in 20 minutes. There were 21 min- 
utes to go. He seemed such a certain pros- 
pect though that I stopped worrying. 

Finally he came back in and told me he 
was going to call the county courthouse and 
announce his desire to run for county com- 
missioner immediately. Then, the phone 
rang, and I nearly lost consciousness as he 
said, “Sure, Fred, be right there,” 

He ran out saying he had to run right to 
the bowling alley and fill in for a friend in 
the league. 

There were 5 seconds to go, 4 seconds, 3 
seconds, 2 seconds, 1 second. 

I woke from this nightmare in a cold 
sweat, saying, Please, dear Lord, keep in- 
stilled in each of us a never-ceasing feeling 
of a citizen’s patriotic duty to his country.” 


DRASTIC CUTBACK IN ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, we have 
arrived at a sad stage in our national 
life when the Federal Government uses 
its authority to help producers of non- 
strategic commodities in foreign coun- 
tries at the direct expense of their Amer- 
ican competitors. 

Yet this is precisely what is happen- 
ing now in the case of extra long staple 
cotton. This matter has been brought 
to my attention by growers in Arizona 
who are members of the Supima Asso- 
ciation of America. 

The facts as outlined by the associa- 
tion—and confirmed by the Department 
of Agriculture—provide a graphic exam- 
ple of how our Government is aiding the 
economies of other nations while damag- 
ing our own. 

Last year a substantial majority of the 
4,000 extra long staple growers in this 
country voted to accept a drastic cut- 
back in acreage allotments. The reduc- 
tion amounted to nearly 25 percent from 
the previous year, and over a 2-year 
period it is nearly 50 percent—from 
149,900 acres in 1963 down to 77,758 
acres for the 1965 crop. 

Surplus accumulation was the justifi- 
cation for this severe cutback. And I 
want to emphasize how severe it is. In 
my State of Arizona, for example, which 
is one of the three principal long-staple 
growing States, the growers have had to 
take reductions from 63,739 acres in 1963 
down to 48,342 acres last year and down 
again to 33,595 acres for this year. 

The net effect of this cutback in pro- 
duction will be a net loss to the Arizona 
economy in excess of $3 million. The 
acreage reduction will hit with similar 
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impact in the other major producing 
areas in New Mexico and west Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FANNIN. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Is that acreage cutback 
consistent with the policies of the De- 
partment of Agriculture with regard to 
imports? 

Mr. FANNIN. It is not consistent with 
such policies. The policy of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been such that 
it has continued the imports from other 
countries, whereas it has cut back very 
rapidly and drastically on our own pro- 
duction. 

Mr. TOWER. Does the Senator think, 
in light of the recent insults by Mr. Nas- 
ser to this country, that we ought to cut 
back imports from the United Arab Re- 
public? 

Mr. FANNIN. Yes. I believe that im- 
ports from Egypt and other countries 
whose actions have been adverse to our 
country should be cut back—even to the 
elimination of shipments from such 
countries. 

Mr. TOWER. I think the Senator is 
making a timely and significant state- 
ment. As the Senator knows, we grow 
much extra long staple cotton in Texas. 

Mr. FANNIN. I thank the Senator for 
adding his comments to this subject. 

Up to this point it might be argued 
with some logic that the situation is un- 
fortunate but surpluses have to be con- 
trolled. This might be, except for the 
fact that extra long staple cotton con- 
tinues to pour into the United States 
from foreign producers under import 
quotas that have not been changed to 
any significant extent since they were 
first established in 1939 under provisions 
of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. 

For more than a quarter of a century, 
the major long staple growing nations of 
Egypt, Sudan, and Peru have been per- 
mitted to export up to 82,481 bales of 
extra long staple cotton to the United 
States each year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have 3 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FANNIN. The United Arab Re- 
public has been and continues to be the 
principal beneficiary of this policy. 
United Arab Republic exports of long 
staple cotton to the United States have 
averaged in excess of 55,000 bales per 
year for the last 3 years, according to 
figures compiled by the Agriculture De- 
partment through the Bureau of the 
Census. 

I would remind my colleagues this is 
the same United Arab Republic whose 
President Nasser has insulted our coun- 
try in gutter language—where American 
facilities and property have been at- 
tacked and destroyed—and whose mili- 
tary aircraft have claimed American 
lives for alleged violation of Egyptian 
airspace in a small, unarmed light plane. 
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The administration apparently intends 
to continue giving aid and comfort to the 
Nasser regime, despite its anti-Ameri- 
can words and deeds. At the same time, 
it tells Arizonans to accept a multimil- 
lion dollar blow to their economy. 

At the very least, equity would seem 
to dictate some appropriate reduction in 
the United Arab Republic import quota ` 
if domestic producers have to take an 
acreage cutback. This is particularly 
true when you consider that Egypt is 
able to divert acreage into cotton produc- 
tion which it otherwise would need for 
food crops—if it were not for the food 
commodities we make available. 

It is a curious paradox that while Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks of long 
staple cotton have been mounting, the 
world supply is low and the current world 
price is the highest in several years. 

Results so far in our attack on the sur- 
plus problem have not been encouraging. 
Public Law 88-638, enacted last year, di- 
rects the Secretary of Agriculture to dis- 
pose of our inventory at competitive 
world prices. 

But although export quotas were set 
at 18,000 bales per month for the first 
6 months of 1965, we actually managed 
to dispose of only 5,697 bales in the world 
market during January—and this at a 
time of relatively high demand and low 
supply. We can hardly look forward to 
eliminating our inventory at this rate. 

It is my conviction that a thorough 
review of import quotas on extra long 
staple cotton is long overdue—especially 
in light of current events which find 
American citizens being penalized at the 
cone of Communist sympathizers 
abroad. 


NEW APPROACH TO THE FARM 
PROBLEM 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for not to exceed 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it is 
high time that we in the Congress con- 
sider a new approach to our farm prob- 
lems. In fact, a change in direction is 
long overdue. 

Our problems are too much produc- 
tion, too many surpluses, and farm in- 
come that is much too low. 

Our present hodgepodge program of 
commodity price supports is better than 
nothing. But it is not doing the job it 
is supposed to do. 

It is too expensive to the taxpayers. 

It is too cumbersome and restrictive 
to the farmer. 

It is not doing an adequate job of keep- 
ing supply in line with demand. 

It is not making us sufficiently com- 
petitive in the world markets. 

Above all, it is not giving the farmer a 
fair return for his labor and his invest- 
ment. 

Mr. President, what we need is a pro- 
gram to let the farmer farm—to guaran- 
tee him a proportionate share of the na- 
tional income—and to put American 
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farm commodities back on the world 
market at competitive prices. 

We need to move away from all acre- 
age controls and shift to domestic allot- 
ments based on pounds, bushels, bales, 
and other such measures—to control 
production. 

We need to move away from Govern- 
ment price support loans and shift to 
direct, compensatory payments to the 
farmer as an incentive to remain within 
his domestic production allotment. 

When we do this, Mr. President, it will 
mean more income to the farmer and 
more freedom from redtape. 

It will take the Federal Government 
out of the business of buying, transport- 
ing, storing, and selling farm commodi- 
ties. 

The taxpayers will be relieved of hav- 
ing to foot the bill for the costly acquisi- 
tion, storage, and handling of the more 
than $7 billion worth of farm surpluses. 

Mr. President, for several years I have 
been introducing legislation I have been 
proud to call the Talmadge farm plan to 
accomplish these objectives. 

Two years ago, I was joined by our 
distinguished Vice President, then Sen- 
ator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, in 
introducing similar legislation on cotton. 

Unfortunately, the various segments 
of our agricultural economy, our farm 
organizations, and our farm representa- 
tives in the Congress have never been 
able to reach sufficient agreement on 
these proposals to get them enacted into 
law. 

I am convinced that ultimately we all 
are going to have to come around to do- 
ing exactly what I am proposing, if we 
are to save our family farm system, win 
our fair share of world trade and save 
billions of dollars of tax money. 

So, I say to my friends in the Senate, 
if they are not willing now to go all the 
way with me in this change of direction 
in our farm policy, let us at least make 
a start. Let us not be afraid to experi- 
ment. Let us not be afraid to turn loose 
old outworn concepts of farm policy. 

We may not accomplish all of our ob- 
jectives at once, or in one piece of legis- 
lation, or in one session of Congress. But, 
in the words of our late President John 
F. Kennedy, “let us begin.” 

The time will soon be near when we 
will have to consider new legislation for 
wheat, feed grains, cotton, and other 
commodities, because programs govern- 
ing them will expire at the end of this 
year. 

We have moved a little way toward 
direct, compensatory payments in our 
voluntary wheat certificate program and 
our feed grain diversion plan. These pro- 
grams have helped to curb grain sur- 
pluses, but not enough. 

We need to move further in the direc- 
tion of direct payments as an incentive 
to curb production, and especially we 
need to include cotton in this type of 
program. Cotton now constitutes our 
worst surplus problem. 

Mr. President, within the next few days 
I expect to say more on this subject, cit- 
ing facts and figures. 

When the time comes for us to vote 
on a new farm bill, I hope my colleagues 
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in the Senate, and our friends in the 
other body, will join me in supporting 
legislation to strike the shackles from 
our farmers. 

To assure them a fair share of our na- 
tional income. 

To reduce taxpayer costs. 

he to strengthen our position in world 
trade. 

Mr. President, in this morning’s Wall 
Street Journal, there is published an ar- 
ticle entitled “Cotton Quandary,” written 
by Roger W. Benedict. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COTTON QUANDARY: PRESENT FEDERAL SUP- 

PORT PROGRAM SEEMS To PLEASE NO ONE 

(By Roger W. Benedict) 


The staggering cost of Uncle Sam’s cur- 
rent cotton program, which involves an out- 
lay this year equal to one-third the cash 
value of the 1964-65 crop, is increasingly 
worrying its friends as well as its critics. 

“Everyone is concerned over the high cost 
of the present „ says E. Hervey 
Evans, Jr., of Laurinburg, N.C, As a cotton- 
grower and also a director of Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., the big clothingmaker, Mr. Evans 
is one of the chief beneficiaries of the new 
program. But he asserts, “We're obviously 
at the stage where we're going to have to 
rethink the whole cotton program and make 
some fundamental changes in it.” 

Last spring the Government added a sub- 
sidy for domestic textile mills to the cot- 
ton program to counteract the adverse ef- 
fects of an earlier subsidy paid to exporters 
of cotton. The export subsidy had become 
necessary because high price supports to 
farmers priced U.S. cotton out of world mar- 
kets. Thus, the current program subsidizes 
all three: farmers, exporters, and domestic 
mills. 

Originally estimated before passage at $448 
million, the cost of the pr is ac- 
tually going to exceed $800 million its first 
year of operation, ending July 31, the Agri- 
culture Department now estimates. And 
that may be only the beginning. “The 
present program is going to cost more than 
$1 billion a year before long, and the U.S. 
taxpayer won’t stand for that very long,” de- 
clares Marion Rhodes, president of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, who also raises cot- 
ton in Missouri. 


JOHNSON SEEKS NEW APPROACH 


The industry’s nervousness over the ex- 
tent to which it relies on Federal funds has 
increased in recent weeks. While President 
Johnson has indicated he favors continuing 
present price-support programs at least an- 
other year, he has directed Agriculture Sec- 
retary Freeman to “lead a major effort to 
find new approaches to reduce the heavy 
cost of our farm programs and to direct 
more of our efforts to the small farmer who 
needs help the most.” 

This was closely followed by an Agricul- 
ture Department report showing that 56 per- 
cent of the Nation’s farm families got just 
9 percent of the Government’s price-support 
payments in the 1963-64 crop year. Then 
there was a magazine article by Budget Di- 
rector Kermit Gordon critical of the cost of 
farm price-support programs. Furthermore. 
continuing reapportionment of congressional 
seats is trimming the farmer's already dwin- 
dling political power. 

“There’s no doubt the present cotton pro- 
gram is costing too much for what we're 
getting out of it,” asserts C. H. Devaney, 
president of the Texas Farm Bureau in Waco. 
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Significantly, his State led the Nation in the 
1963-64 crop year with receipt of $492 mil- 
lion in price supports on all farm products. 
Like other members of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Mr. Devaney would like 
to see cotton price supports steadily reduced 
and eventually replaced by a support equal 
to 90 percent of the average market price 
in the preceding 3 years. 
SUPPORT PRICE DECLINE 


There’s some indication the Agriculture 
Department is already tending in the direc- 
tion the Farm Bureau seeks to go. Price 
supports on the 1965-66 cotton crop will drop 
to 29 cents a pound, from 30 cents this year 
and 32.5 a year ago. The bureau would like 
to see them further reduced to 27 cents a 
pound in the 1967-68 crop year. Then start- 
ing with the 1968-69 crop year, the 90 per- 
cent of the preceding 3-year average would 
take over—or about 25 cents in 1968-69. 
Presumably, the support level would drop 
further in succeeding years, as market prices 
set by supply and demand would become the 
basis for supports. 

But perhaps the major reason for worry 
in the cotton industry is the fact that the 
Federal Government's massive new program 
is falling to solve the industry's longstand- 
ing ills, and it’s adding some new problems 
as well. 

“The present program is hopeless,” states 
O. Layton Merritt, Jr., a New Orleans cotton 
broker. In varying degrees, his sentiment 
is echoed by scores of cotton farmers, ginners 
and shippers from the Carolinas to Califor- 
nia. They're joined by the chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, Senator 
ELLENDER, of Louisiana, who contends the 
new program has failed to accomplish a 
single thing it set out to do. 

To be sure, the new textile mill subsidy 
ended the inequity of U.S. mills paying 8.5 
cents a pound more for U.S. cotton than 
their foreign competitors paid for our cotton. 
That, in turn, perked up textile profits, and 
prompted some price cuts on U.S,-made 
clothing. 

But even these successes have been lim- 
ited. Synthetic fibers made up a record 38.6 
percent of the raw material fed to U.S. tex- 
tile looms in 1964, while cotton’s share 
plunged to an alltime low of 55.1 percent. 
Imports of foreign-made clothing continued 
to take a growing share of U.S. markets. And 
price cuts on U.S.-manufactured clothing 
have fallen short of the $500 million Con- 
gress had anticipated. 

To many in the cotton industry, therefore, 
the new program amounts to little short of 
a disaster. Instead of rising, export sales of 
U.S. cotton are falling at a sharper rate than 
domestic sales are climbing, For the year 
ending July 31, exports are expected to be 1.4 
million bales under the previous year, double 
the anticipated 700-million-bale rise in do- 
mestic use. 

“The fixed export price on U.S. cotton 
makes it practically impossible to sell on the 
world market when other countries have cot- 
ton for sale—they simply undercut our 
price,” complains Jack J, Stoneham, Dallas 
cotton merchant and chairman of the for- 
eign trade committee of the National Cotton 
Council. “We're reduced to selling what can 
be sold under foreign aid programs and out- 
right giveaways to other countries.” 

ADDING TO THE SURPLUS 

Because this decline in exports is cutting 
total consumption after a record crop, the 
addition to Government surplus stocks of 
cotton on July 31 is expected to total 2 mil- 
lion bales, double the rise a year earlier. 
That would put stocks at 14.4 million bales, 
the second highest carryover ever. This 
amounts to a full year's supply and repre- 
sents a taxpayers’ investment of about $2 
billion. 
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“This rapid buildup in Government stocks 
is a millstone around the farmer’s neck,” 
declares Walter L. Randolph, Montgomery, 
Ala., a national vice president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. “Every time 
the surplus climbs, it brings more pressure 
for a cut in acreage allotments.” 

And despite a record 15.3 million bale 
harvest in the current crop year, farmers 
are getting less money for their cotton than 
the previous year, due to a combination of 
lower support prices and a decline in total 
demand for cotton. 

“I sold my cotton for 2 cents a pound 
above the 32.5-cent support price a year ago, 
but this time I’ve only been able to get the 
new 30-cent support price—that 4.5-cent cut 
has cost me $22.50 a bale,” says Newton S. 
Cooper, a Casa Grande, Ariz., cotton grower. 
Russell Kennedy, an official of a large Cali- 
fornia cooperative, reports, “about 40 percent 
of the farmers on the eastern side of the 
San Joaquin Valley didn’t make any profit 
on their crops this year under the new pro- 
gram.” 

Perhaps the severest critics of the program 
are the merchants and shippers. “The red 
tape connected with the new program is 
driving me crazy,” comments Charles W. 
Shepard, Jr., a Gadsden, Ala., merchant. 

Merchants and shippers also complain the 
current cotton program is reducing the role 
of middleman. “The program so heavily fa- 
vors cooperatives that they’re steadily taking 
over the industry,” declares Ed Martin, vice 
president of Sternberg-Martin Co., a Dallas 
cotton firm. “With their vast tax advan- 
tages, they’re diverting profits produced at 
Government expense into purchase of hun- 
dreds of cotton gins, cottonseed oil mills, 
cotton compresses, and other facilities.” 

Merchants feel much of the trouble comes 
from the way in which farm prices are sup- 
ported. A farmer can elect to put his cotton 
under a Government “loan” set well above 
the market price, and receive immediate pay- 
ment for it. Then if the cotton can't be 
sold by July 31, the Government simply takes 
title to it. 

“The cotton loan program has been a total 
failure,” asserts William C. Helmbrecht, Jr., 
past president of the Dallas Cotton Ex- 
change. “Not only does it build surpluses 
and cost money, it has encouraged farmers 
scattered around in almost every State to 
produce cotton just for the Government to 
store because its quality is not spinnable at 
the price Washington sets for it.” 

YIELDS GET A BOOST 

The program also has been foiled by the 
farmer’s ingenuity in steadily boosting yields 
per acre—they now average about 1 bale 
per acre, compared with one-fourth bale 
when Government cotton programs started 
in 1933. For example, farmers agreeing to 
cut their 1965-66 acreage by one-third from 
their normal allotment can qualify for a loan 
price 4.35-cents-a-pound higher than those 
using the full allotment. But, notes J. D. 
Hayes, president of the Alabama Farm Bu- 
reau, “a large number of Alabama farmers 
are going to take this so-called domestic 
allotment this year, then ‘skip row’ plant 
and grow just about as much cotton as be- 
fore.“ Skip row planting is the technique 
of planting two rows, then leaving one fal- 
low. This counts as a one-third acreage 
reduction, but the extra space stimulates 
cotton production in the remaining rows by 
30 to 60 percent. 

Many in the industry are also critical of 
the emphasis the program places on “pre- 
serving the smal] farmer.” Over half of the 
707,989 farms receiying cotton allotments in 
1964 received 15 acres or less, notes a Mem- 
phis banker. “About half of these farmers 
would just as soon quit raising cotton if the 
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Government would give them a way to do so,” 
he asserts. 

Shippers and merchants generally agree 
the obvious way to regain cotton’s lost mar- 
kets would be to return to a free market in 
which supply and demand would set the 
price of cotton. To ease the transition of 
farmers to this free market, they suggest the 
Government simply make direct payments 
to the farmer based on the difference be- 
tween the market price of his cotton and the 
support level calculated to give him a profit. 

“This would be vastly cheaper than the 
present system, and would start cotton 
moving in normal trade channels again,” 
contends Mr. Rhodes of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange. 

Most producers, however, oppose this pro- 

“Any system of direct payments to 
farmers would probably mean limitations on 
the amount a farmer could receive,” says 
Harold F. Oldendorf, an Osceola, Ark., cot- 
ton farmer. “That would penalize those 
who are the most efficient.” Adds C. R. 
Harvin, a Summerton, S.C., cotton grower: 
“Once we start following the world price 
down, there's no telling how low it would go. 
That would surely mean similar cuts in sup- 
port prices.” 

But all segments of the industry agree 
that some new approach must be tried soon. 
Warns Mr. Helmbrecht of Dallas: “We are 
no longer at the proverbial crossroad. U.S. 
cotton has reached the end of the line. We 
have to start growing cotton for consump- 
tion or stop growing it.” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S FINE PRO- 
GRAM FOR OUR CITIES 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in his 
refreshingly honest message on the cities 
which President Johnson sent to the 
Congress March 2, he asks for the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

I support the President’s request, and 
I hope that the Congress will approve it 
with all possible speed. We need a De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. 

As a member of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations, which will 
consider the President’s proposal, I will 
urge that it be given prompt considera- 
tion. 

The President states in his message on 
cities: 

Our urban problems are of a scope and 
magnitude that demand representation at 
the highest level of Government, 


Indeed they do. 

We are an urban Nation. More than 
two-thirds of our population today, more 
than 130 million persons, live in urban 
areas. These urban areas cross city, 
county, and State lines. 

Anyone who doubts the untoward as- 
pects of the increasing urban sprawl 
need not go far to find it. On the east 
coast, the population lives nearly house- 
to-house, door-to-door from the north 
of Boston south of Washington, D.C. 

In the West, a similar sort of megalop- 
olis covers much of the Pacific coast in 
the State of California. 

President Johnson states that the 
modern city can be the most ruthless 
enemy of the good life, or it can be its 
servant. The choice is ours. 

We have come a long way from the 
days of 1789 when our Constitution went 
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into effect and when there were only 24 
communities with a population of 2,500 
or more in the country, comprising about 
5 percent of the Nation’s population. 

Yes, we need a Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

The message on the cities makes no 
promise for foolproof solutions to solve 
the myriad problems confronting urban 
America. Says the President: 

This message can only deal with a frag- 
ment of the effort increasingly directed to- 
ward improving the quality of life in the 
American city. The creation of jobs, the war 
against poverty, support for education and 
health, programs for natural beauty and 
antipollution are all part of an effort to build 
the great cities which are at the foundation 
of our hopes for a Great Society. 


The President reminds us: 

In the remainder of this century—in less 
than 40 years—urban population will double, 
city land will double and we will have to 
build in our cities as much as all that we 
have built since the first colonist arrived on 
these shores. It is as if we had 40 years to 
rebuild the entire urban United States. 


The challenge is staggering, but I am 
convinced that we can meet it. 

In his message on cities, the President 
proposes: 

First. A Federal program of matching 
grants to local governments for building 
new basic community facilities with an 
appropriation of $100 million for fiscal 
year 1966. 

Second. A Federal program for finan- 
cial assistance to help communities ob- 
tain desirable land for public buildings 
and other facilities needed in future 
years. He proposes Federal grants to 
cover the interest charges for 5 years on 
loans obtained by public bodies. 

Third. Federally insured, private loans 
to finance the acquisition and develop- 
ment of land for new communities and 
subdivisions. 

Fourth. Federal assistance to State de- 
velopment agencies to acquire land, in- 
stall basic facilities, and then resell the 
improved land to private builders for the 
construction of suburbs or new commu- 
nities. 

Fifth. The establishment of an In- 
stitute of Urban Development within the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment to help train local officials. 

Sixth. The establishment of a tem- 
porary National Commission on Codes, 
Zoning, Taxation, and Development 
Standards. 

Seventh. Stricter enforcement of 
housing codes by communities receiving 
Federal aid. 

Eighth. Rent supplements for decent 
housing and to assist families forced 
from homes by code enforcement and all 
forms of federally assisted government 
action. 

Nine. Using urban renewal and public 
housing funds to rehabilitate existing 
housing and make it available to low- 
and moderate-income families. 

Tenth. Neighborhoodwide residential 
construction and rehabilitation in the 
urban renewal program. 

President Johnson believes that these 
programs should offer direct assistance 
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to the housing of 1 million families over 
the next 4 years. 

Through these new approaches as well 
as through existing ones, the President 
seeks to make each American city a- col- 
lection of communities where every 
member has a right to belong. 

He states: 


It [the American city] should be a collec- 
tion of communities where every member 
has a right to belong. It should be a place 
where every man feels safe on his streets and 
in the house of his friends. It should be a 
place where each individual's dignity and 
self-respect is strengthened by the respect 
and affection of his neighbors. It should be 
a place where each of us can find the satis- 
faction and warmth which comes only from 
being a member of the community of man. 
This is what man sought at the dawn of 
civilization. It is what we seek today. 


We of Alaska live in a vast area where 
the facilities of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development will be 
useful. We have cities which have 
grown fast and often haphazardly and 
the growth is only begun in Alaska. We 
can use constructively the aids pro- 
posed in the message on cities. 

Our cities, as well as our rural areas, 
can be garden spots or garbage dumps. 
The choice is obvious. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
editorial published by the Washington 
Post entitled “The Cities as Civilization” 
which is highly laudatory of the Presi- 
dent’s message on the cities printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 3, 
1965] 


THE CITIES AS CIVILIZATION 


In 1890, within the memory of many 
Americans, among us, only 1 out of every 
3 people in this country lived in towns 
of more than 4,000 inhabitants. Now more 
than two out of three of us live in the cities 
or their suburbs. Within the lifetime of 
our children, four out of five Americans will 
live in great metropolises. Rapid urbani- 
zation is changing every aspect of our lives, 
and not all of these changes are for the bet- 
ter. In his powerful message on the cities, 
President Johnson demonstrates a clear and 
quick concern for the character of urban life 
evolving in America. We have crossed a 
watershed in Federal policy toward the cities, 
A year ago, in his message on housing, the 
President appeared to be chiefly concerned 
with the necessity of building houses fast 
enough for our population; that necessity 
has dominated Federal policy ever since 
World War II. But now President John- 
son is reaching beyond the rates of construc- 
tion to ask where the houses are to be built, 
for whom, in what surroundings. 

Federal housing programs, like new drugs, 
have usually had unexpected side effects. 
Zoning has been used for ruthless economic 
segregation, mortgage insurance has laid 
waste the suburban countryside, slum clear- 
ance has brought atrocious overcrowding 
when the old tenements were not replaced 
with new homes for their tenants. We have 
been reckless. builders. 

Mr. Johnson proposes a commission to 
look closely at zoning practices, and financial 
inducements to suburban builders to put 
up whole communities rather than hasty 
subdivisions. Urban renewal is under severe 
challenge throughout the country; the 
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President has returned precisely the right 
answer. He wants the renewal program ex- 
panded, concentrated chiefiy on building 
homes, and designed to build neighborhoods 
of character and identity rather than mere 
barracks. 

Three new ideas in his message deserve 
particular praise. He proposes rent sub- 
sidies for families with incomes below the 
average. In the long run,” President John- 
son says, “this may prove the most effective 
instrument of our new housing policy.” 
Rent subsidies are the solution to the many 
ugly dilemmas in conventional public hous- 
ing and urban renewal. 

The President, in another striking inno- 
vation, calls for State land development 
agencies to acquire land, build public facil- 
ities, and then sell the land to private 
builders for construction according to a firm 
plan. This mechanism offers the one real 
hope of controlling the pattern of metro- 
politan growth in the public interest. 

To underscore the necessity of building 
coherent communities, the President asks 
for matching grants to help cities build 
neighborhood centers. He has seized the 
basic idea of new town architecture, and 
used it to combat the anonymity of life at 
the heart of the city. 

The seeds of some of these concepts were 
contained in the housing message of last 
year, but they were all briskly cut out by 
Congress. This year, to judge from his 
language, the President does not mean to 
have them disregarded again. 

This sweeping message on the cities is the 
latest addition to a most extraordinary 
statement of this Nation’s purposes and 
prospects. In its scale, its vision, and its 
hospitality to new and unconventional ideas, 
this series of Presidential calls to action goes 
far beyond the tradition. It is now a great 
deal more than a campaign against poverty. 
It amounts to a program for the reform of 
American society. 


COTTON PROGRAM 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, March 4, an advertisement 
was published in the Washington Post 
addressed to Members of Congress. It 
looked like a medicare ad. It dealt with 
the present cotton program and was 
sponsored and paid for by the Commit- 
tee for a Free Cotton Market, Inc. Just 
who is this Committee for a Free Cotton 
Market? The president of the commit- 
tee is also president of the New York 
Cotton Exchange. Members of the leg- 
islative committee of the Commitee for 
a Free Cotton Market include top offi- 
cials of some of the largest international 
cotton shipping houses which have cot- 
ton producing, processing, warehousing, 
and marketing interests in Mexico. 

The Committee for a Free Cotton 
Market has one purpose—to kill the pres- 
ent cotton program. In its place they 
propose to substitute the old discredited 
and maligned Brannan plan which the 
Congress resoundly rejected 16 years ago. 
The committee is asking Congress to 
pass a law under which the market price 
of cotton received by farmers would be 
lowered to the world market level. They 
are trying to make the farmer the “whip- 
ping boy” for the present cotton program, 
which the committee terms a relic of 
the thirties which will not work in the 
sixties. 

The committee says it wants to lib- 
erate” cotton. What they propose will 
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eliminate many of the cotton producers. 
The cotton exchanges always want to put 
cotton prices down. Never up? They 
desire to suck the blood of the farmer. 
These havoc raisers would destroy the 
cotton-producing industry of this Na- 
tion. They would.create a market cli- 
mate in which speculative maneuvers 
could harvest windfalls. They would do 
so without regard to the cotton farmers 
and their future. The Democratic Party 
has been the champion of farmers. Yet 
during the past 2 years cotton-loan levels 
have been pushed down from 32.47 cents 
to 30 cents to 29 cents. Would-be mar- 
ket manipulators now seek 20 cents and 
below. Their committee can appropri- 
ately be called the committee for 20- 
cent cotton. If they were to achieve 
their objective, cotton prices would be 
pushed down through Government ac- 
tion to less than 50 percent of parity. 

The committee claims their program 
would increase exports for dollars by as 
much as 4 million bales a year. 

Now let me very quickly say that cot- 
ton exports are disappointingly low dur- 
ing the current season. But the Com- 
mittee for a Free Cotton Market 
attributes the low exports this year to 
the present legislation. 

Mr. President, for the past 9 years 
there has been a law on the statute books 
of the Federal Government which directs 
the Department of Agriculture to make 
U.S. cotton available for export at prices 
which are competitive with the prices at 
which cotton grown in foreign countries 
is being sold. When administered prop- 
erly, we have had exports from 6 to 744 
million bales a year under that law. 
Many of these same people who com- 
plain about our present program have 
made millions of dollars exporting cotton 
under that program. 

Mr. President, it is my information 
that the Washington Post advertisement 
referred to earlier in my remarks is paid 
from a slush fund amounting to tens of 
thousands of dollars to which the New 
York Cotton Exchange and the interna- 
tional cotton shipping houses are con- 
tributing. 

We shall hear more about this slush 
fund, Mr. President. I do not believe that 
Congress can be influenced by propa- 
ganda financed by this huge sum of 
money. This slush fund has been col- 
lected for only one purpose—to place the 
cotton farmers of this country at the 
mercy of a free cotton market, at the 
mercy of the gambler, at the mercy of 
the speculator, at the mercy of those who 
want to operate gambling houses. 

Why pick on the cotton farmers? 
These same groups favor the elimination 
of all tariffs. They claim that tariffs re- 
strict international trade and therefor 
hurt their business. Why then do they 
use their slush fund exclusively to hurt 
the American cotton farmers rather than 
to try to repeal the tariff laws which they 
oppose? Many of these same people op- 
pose Federal legislation establishing 
minimum wage for workers and maxi- 
mum hours for a workweek. Why, I ask, 
do they use their slush fund solely against 
the cotton farmers rather than try to 
repeal the Fair Labor Standards Act? 
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Mr. President, I, for one, do not pro- 
pose to let the New York Cotton Ex- 
change dictate our farm policy. They 
want to turn the clock back to the days 
when the farmer was at the mercy of the 
gamblers operating through the New 
York Cotton Exchange. They want to 
return to the days when the bucket 
shops manufactured rumors which con- 
stantly drove the price of cotton down. 
These rumor mills have cost farmers 
many hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Now Mr. President, I refuse to let this 
gambling house in New York, operating 
in the shade of legality, set the cotton 
policy of this Nation. I think that it is 
important that the Members of the Sen- 
ate and of the other body as well as 
American people know exactly who are 
the members of the Committee for a Free 
Cotton Market and what their purpose 
is. 


ALASKA LEADS NATION IN PER- 
CENTAGE OF SAVINGS BONDS 
SALES—MRS. HELEN FISCHER’S 
GREAT RECORD 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, Alas- 
kans purchased $5,288,000 in U.S. sav- 
ings bonds in 1964. The U.S. Savings 
Bonds Division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment informs me that the total amount 
represents 125.9 percent of Alaska’s as- 
signed quota of $4,200,000. This is the 
record for any State of the Union. No 
other State exceeded its quota by so high 
a percentage. 

This record is remarkable considering 
the fact that there had been no active 
savings bonds’ volunteers in Alaska since 
the end of World War II, until Mrs. 
Helen M. Fischer, of Anchorage, was ap- 
pointed State director in October 1962. 

Her effective work in promoting the 
sales of E- and H-bonds have earned for 
Mrs. Fischer a special activities award 
which will be presented later in the year. 
Mrs. Fischer and her office manager, 
Mrs. Diana Bateman, will be commended 
by the Treasury Department for taking 
Alaska to the top position among all the 
States in spite of the March 27, 1964, 
earthquake in the State and all of the 
resulting problems. 

Regional Director Harold R. Stone, of 
San Francisco, highlighted the work of 
Helen Fischer in his February 24, 1965, 
memorandum to the Washington, D.C., 
office. In it he describes Mrs. Fischer's 
“intensive and effective effort in enlist- 
ing the interest and support of influen- 
tial individuals throughout the State.” 

Governor William A. Egan agreed to 
serve as honorary State volunteer chair- 
man. A statewide committee was estab- 
lished. State employees signed up to 
buy savings bonds establishing “an ex- 
cellent foundation for future increase” 
according to the regional director. 

Business firms in the State conducted 
successful savings bonds drives. 

The Treasury Department reports that 
1,042 Alaskans signed up for payroll sav- 
ings in 1964. They represented 522 per- 
cent of Alaska’s assigned quota “giving 
it first place among all States in the 
ee region in percent of quota at- 

ed.” 
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In addition to her work with the 
Alaska civilian population, Mrs. Fischer 
has helped the larger military installa- 
tions in the State win the U.S. Treasury 
Department’s highest recognition. Ci- 
tations have been awarded. to: First, 
Headquarters, U.S. Army, Alaska, the 
Air Defense Artillery Group; second, 1st 
Battalion, 37th Artillery, U.S. Army, 
Alaska; third, Aviation Battalion, U.S. 
Army, Alaska; and fourth, 4th Missile 
Battalion, Nike-Hercules 43d Artillery, 
U.S. Army, Alaska. 

Schools in the State were contacted. 
Following World War II, the school 
stamp program had been gradually 
dropped. In 1962, it was not operating 
in a single public, Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, or military base school. Two years 
later, more than 34,800 students had the 
opportunity to join the savings stamp 
program in Alaska. 

Helen Fischer’s record of sales of sav- 
ings bonds and stamps to civilians in 
Alaska is not surprising to those of us 
who know her. What she undertakes, 
she does well. 

Her letter of February 15, 1963, to Rob- 
ert P. Isaac of the Alaska Department of 
Education suggesting that the State 
school system “seriously consider adopt- 
ing the US. s stamp program” 
clearly illustrates why her work has been 
effective. I ask unanimous consent that 
its full text be printed in the Recorp at 
the close of my remarks, along with a 
copy of a memorandum sent to all State 
employees by Governor Egan announcing 
the inauguration of statewide U.S. sav- 
ings bonds payroll savings plan, 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 15, 1963. 
Hon, ROBERT P. Isaac, 
Acting Commissioner of Education, 
Alaska Department of Education, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Dear Mr. Isaac: The thinking and behav- 
ior patterns of children, as we all know, are 
formed in the homes and in the classrooms 
of our schools—patterns that will mark these 
youngsters for the rest of their lives. 

During these formative years, included 
among the many good habits worthy of con- 
sideration and development by school ad- 
ministrators and teachers are the concepts 
of thrift and conservation, of wise money 
management, of savings and even of spend- 
ing. These can become decisively important 
to the youngster’s happiness and success in 
later years. 

Within this area can be found a promi- 
nent solution in helping to overcome one of 
freedom’s weakest links—the citizen who ac- 
cepts the privileges of liberty, but not its 
obligations. 

One good medium through which incul- 
cations of valuable thrift habits can be ac- 
complished is the U.S. Treasury-sponsored 
school savings program. Most schools 
adopted this program during World War II. 
Many have retained it since, and teachers 
have continuously made successful class- 
room use of the thrift training material 
which the Treasury provides. 

The school savings program has been 
maintained in thousands of schools because 
pupils have shown they want to save regu- 
larly. They want to learn to manage their 
own finances. They want to learn how to 
spend their money wisely and productively. 

Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon 
recently said that students can help their 
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country in many ways in these troubled 
times, and that one of the best ways is by 
taking part in the school savings program. 

It is a matter of record, the educational 
benefits of school savings have been well 
proven during the program's 22-year history. 
A youngster who saves for his own goals, at 
the same time learning to recognize his role 
in his country’s welfare, is a better citizen. 

Through saving, he learns to stand on his 
own feet in the good American tradition. 
Through investing in his country with U.S. 
savings stamps and bonds, he practices pa- 
triotism in one of its most useful forms. 

We feel that the reason the program has 
never been put into force in Alaska is be- 
cause the Treasury did not have a State 
office of savings bonds and a director and 
staff who could assist in setting up the pro- 
gram. Now we have and are ready, willing, 
and most anxious to have the program go 
into effect in the fall term of 1963. 

This would give us the summer months 
to obtain all necessary materials and infor- 
mation to assist the schools in setting the 
program up. 

I am enclosing a few brochures on the 
program. The basis of the program is stamp 
day once each week. Teachers and volun- 
teers may easily arrange to obtain U.S. sav- 
ings stamps on consignment from their local 
post office, setting up the account at the 
end of each month. Application forms for 
this simple arrangement, as well as free ma- 
terials for your school's savings program, such 
as booklets for the teacher's use, stamp day 
reminder card posters, messages to students 
and parents, honor awards, etc., are all ob- 
tained free through the Treasury’s U.S. Sav- 
ing Bonds Division. 

I do hope that you will seriously consider 
adopting the U.S. Treasury’s stamp program 
in the Alaska State school system. 

Sincerely, 
HELEN N. FISCHER, 
State Director. 
STATE OF ALASKA, 
Juneau, 
All permanent State employees, 
Subject: Payroll savings bond plan. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that I 
announce the inauguration of a statewide 
U.S. savings bond payroll savings plan. 

Starting September 1, 1963, all permanent 
State employees will have the opportunity to 
contribute to their future security and the 
growth of our great Nation through the auto- 
matic payroll savings plan that has proven 
helpful to so many. 

Each commissioner has appointed a sav- 
ings bond coordinator. A member of his 
committee will contact you in the near fu- 
ture to answer any questions you might have 
and to assist you in filling out the proper 
authorization forms should you desire to 
participate. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM A. EGAN, 
Governor of Alaska. 


ACTIVITIES OF DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, for 
some time I have been aware of the per- 
sonalized rehabilitation service activi- 
ties of the Disabled American Veterans. 
Recently, however, the remarkable 
record of accomplishment and unselfish 
service for handicapped war veterans 
and their dependents has been brought 
to my attention even more forcefully. 

This came about as I studied a report 
of the activities of a single office provid- 
ing these services. Multiplied by 150, 
the average number of such offices now 
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serving our former service men and wom- 
en, the vastness of this great public serv- 
ice effort becomes even more obvious. 

When it was formed in 1920, the or- 
ganization was composed exclusively of 
America’s war wounded and disabled 
veterans. It was granted a special char- 
ter by the Congress in 1932. 

Starting as an organization of handi- 
capped veterans of World War I, its 
congressional charter was amended in 
1942 to extend eligibility to any Amer- 
ican citizen who has been either wound- 
ed, gassed, injured or disabled by rea- 
son of active service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, or of some 
country allied with it, during time of 
war. The DAV is therefore composed 
exclusively of America’s disabled de- 
fenders. 

Although all of the some 2 million 
war veterans who are receiving disabil- 
ity compensation from the U.S. Veterans’ 
Administration have substantially bene- 
fited by reason of its legislative and 
rehabilitation activities, less than 10 per- 
cent of them are dues-paying DAV mem- 
bers. These members receive the 
Disabled American Veterans’ Monthly 
which keeps them informed as to all de- 
velopments which may affect their fu- 
ture. 

Detailed facts are set forth in DAV 
annual reports to the Congress printed 
as House documents by the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

The DAV formally decided that its 
contribution to the Nation’s emergency 
defense effort would be to see to it that 
all ex-servicemen and women should 
have the benefit of expert advice and 
assistance after their discharge. This 
decision was reached at the DAV na- 
tional convention at Louisville, Ky., in 
June 1941. It was determined that a 
staff of trained national service officers 
would guide the veterans in proper prep- 
aration, presentation, and prosecution of 
their claims with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and other Government agen- 
cies. These would be claims for service 
connection of their disabilities, disability 
compensation, hospitalization, medical 
treatment, prosthetic appliances, voca- 
tional training, and finally selective 
placement into self-sustaining suitable 
jobs, utilizing their remaining abilities. 

Far too many World War I disabled 
veterans had suffered disillusionment be- 
cause they failed to obtain the benefits 
of such expert advice. They were un- 
able technically to prove their legal en- 
titlement to such benefits as they con- 
sidered themselves equitably entitled. 
This happened because of their inability 
to procure detailed, specific, fact-giving 
affidavit evidence to substantiate their 
claims. 

That the DAV has been faithful to its 
self-assumed policy of extending such 
needed services to disabled veterans fol- 
lowing World War II and the Korean 
conflict is indicated by a résumé of some 
of the many services extended by just one 
such service officer of the nationwide 
staff, that for my own State of Montana. 

From October 1945 through May 1964 
this Montana office reviewed 37,767 
claims and made 15,989 appearances be- 
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fore rating boards. Appeals were pre- 
pared in 288 cases and 42,897 letters 
were written in behalf of veterans. 

The results of this work prove the 
value of the services provided. Service 
connections were established in 1,519 
cases. Increased compensation was ob- 
tained in 2,189 instances. Compensation 
was maintained and perpetuated, in this 
instance for the period from April 1961, 
for 688 veterans. Non-service-connected 
pensions were obtained for 904 veterans 
and increased for 32 others. Death com- 
pensation was paid in 223 instances. 
There were 13 cases in which non-serv- 
ice-connected death pensions were ob- 
tained and 13 more where the pension 
was increased. Insurance benefits, bur- 
ial allowances and other aid was ob- 
tained for more than 300 others and 201 
were benefited under terms of the War 
Orphans Act insuring an education for 
children of veterans who had died. 
Monthly increases in benefits obtained as 
a result of this work totaled $393,592. 
Retroactive benefits amounted to $2,406,- 
381, bringing the total benefits gained to 
$2,799,973. If further proof is needed we 
need look no further than a résumé of 
some of the services extended by the 
nationwide staff of full-time national 
service officers for a 10-year period, as 
follows: 


Claim folders reviewed 2, 527, 647 


Rating board appearances 1, 186, 131 
Favorable awards obtained 496, 571 
Service connections obtained 40, 998 
Increased compensation ob- 

„ Oa ee ee $178, 416 


Monetary benefits obtained... $426, 233, 252 


Infinitely more could have been ac- 
complished if the DAV had been enabled 
financially to maintain an even larger 
number of trained national service offi- 
cers, gradually reduced from more than 
300 in 1947 to about 150 at the present 
time. Nevertheless, during the last 10 
years, the DAV has expended a total of 
$10,318,480 in the maintenance of such 
special advocates. This sum does not in- 
clude administrative expenses at its na- 
tional headquarters at 1425 East McMil- 
lan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, nor the cost 
of its national publication. 

To estimate the DAV’s cost of extend- 
ing needed service to individual dis- 
tressed disabled veterans involves differ- 
ing circumstances proving entitlement to 
service connection, an increased disa- 
bility rating, medical treatment, pros- 
thetic appliances, and vocational train- 
ing. Advising and assisting individual 
claimants requires time, ranging from a 
few minutes up to many hours. Most 
claimants have no conception of the 
time that their attorneys in fact must 
expend in carefully studying the evi- 
dence in official claims folders, in pre- 
paring briefs, in making presentation to 
claims and rating boards. 

Thousands of claimants have been 
given pertinent, helpful advice, not 
measurable or recorded in the monthly 
reports required to be submitted by each 
national service officer to the national 
service director, Irving Peltz, located at 
the DAV National Service Headquarters, 
1701 Eighth Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
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Measured by the DAV's overall costs 
of $10,318,480 during the last 10 years, 
one would find that the DAV has ex- 
pended about $4 for each claim folder 
reviewed on behalf of a claimant, or, 
measured another way, about $8.65 for 
each appearance before a rating agency, 
or again about $20.75 for each favorable 
award obtained, or about $251.70 for 
each service connection obtained, or 
about $57.85 for each compensation in- 
crease obtained, or about $41.30 for di- 
rect monetary benefits obtained for 
claimants for each rehabilitation service 
dollar expended by the DAV, not count- 
ing the fact that such benefits will gen- 
erally continue for many years. 

These statistics fail to reveal the hu- 
manitarian dividends thereby obtained 
for the scores of thousands of distressed 
disabled veterans, and their dependents, 
who have been directly benefited for the 
rest of their lives. 

Most of these service-disabled veterans 
have probably assumed that the DAV 
has been getting some kind of financial 
help from the Federal Government. No 
money has ever been appropriated to the 
DAV by Congress. 

It is true that, because the Veterans’ 
Administration has realized the value of 
such personalized services, it has, 
throughout the years, been furnishing 
office space for all DAV national service 
officers in its regional, district, and 
central offices. 

DAV income has been procured from 
membership dues, but, more importantly, 
since 1942, from its Idento-Tag project, 
by which most automobile owners 
throughout the country receive minia- 
ture automobile license tags. Inciden- 
tally, attachment of such Idento-Tags to 
keyrings has enabled the DAV to return 
about 1½ million sets of lost keys to 
their owners since 1942, without regard 
to whether they had previously sub- 
mitted any donation. Fortunately, 
Idento-Tag recipients who do respond 
with donations have long enabled the 
DAV to maintain a larger staff of full- 
time national service officers than main- 
tained by any veteran organization. 

If, however, twice as many Idento-Tag 
recipients were each year to donate only 
$1 in response to receipt of their minia- 
ture automobile license tags, then the 
DAV would be enabled to expand its re- 
habilitation service setup into all of the 
some 168 hospitals of the U.S. Veterans’ 
Administration, where they could then 
extend much-needed rehabilitation serv- 
ice to so many additional scores of thou- 
sands of discouraged disabled veterans. 

Incidentally, the Idento-Tag project is 
owned and operated by the DAV itself 
at its National Headquarters at 5555 
Ridge Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Most 
employees consist of disabled veterans, 
their wives, their widows, and other 
handicapped persons—a rehabilitation 
project in itself—under the direction of 
the DAV national adjutant, Denvel D. 
Adams. 

Because the income from the Idento- 
Tag project has not been sufficiently 
adequate to provide for its staff of full- 
time national service officers, resigna- 
tions have reduced their number from 
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about 300 in 1947 to about 150, notwith- 
standing appropriations aggregating 
$830,249 during the last 9 years from its 
incorporated trustee, the DAV Service 
Foundation, 1707 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

Its reserve funds therefore again need 
to be built up, by greatly increased vol- 
ume of donations by disabled veterans— 
all of whom have so much benefited by 
reason of the DAV service program—and 
by other social-minded Americans. 
Much needed are many more bequests 
in wills, designations as beneficiary in 
insurance policies, assignments of stocks 
and bonds, and benefactors of Perpetual 
Rehabilitation Funds, in some multiple 
of $100—a grassroots idea spontaneously 
started by a group of concerned disabled 
veterans in Montana. 

After the end of each fiscal year, an 
updated memorial honor roll of the 
benefactors, who have established such 
Perpetual Rehabilitation Funds with the 
DAV Service Foundation—presently 
ranging from $100 to $1,000—will be in- 
cluded in each DAV annual report to 
the Congress. 

Only the interest earnings will be 
available for appropriation to the DAV 
for its use in maintaining service officers 
in the respective States from which each 
Perpetual Rehabilitation Fund origi- 
nated. 

This unique idea, if supported by a 
sufficient number of social-minded 
Americans—as well as individual dis- 
abled veterans and their DAV depart- 
ments and chapters—holds hope for 
eventually building up sufficient reserve 
funds, so that the earnings therefrom 
can enable the DAV to maintain much 
needed rehabilitation service for disabled 
veterans in each State throughout future 

ears. 
A The experience as to World War I vet- 
erans, for whom service connections were 
procured as much as 35 years after active 
service, indicates that such expert serv- 
ice officers will be needed for decades. 

Fellow Americans who think about it 
will realize that security for America’s 
war disabled, and their dependents, is 
inevitably linked up to future security 
for America. Americans who help the 
DAV directly, or through its incorpo- 
rated trustee, the DAV Service Founda- 
tion, will thereby be helping many more 
of America’s disabled defenders, and 
their dependents, and their communi- 
ties, and will also thereby help to fortify 
America’s future security. 


“THE GUNS OF AUGUST” 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I should 
like to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the fact that recently a copy of the 
film, “The Guns of August,” has been 
presented to the Library of Congress by 
Mr. Nathan Kroll, the producer. I have 
seen it, and think it is a fine film, indeed. 
As a member of the Joint Committee on 
the Library, I appreciate the kindness 
of Mr. Kroll in his presentation of it to 
the Library. 

The film is of more than ordinary in- 
terest, since it presents in a most vivid 
and forceful manner the momentous 
events that led up to the outbreak of the 
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First World War. It also details many 
of the important battles which were so 
important as turning points in the for- 
tunes of the war—the German march 
across Belgium, in violation of neutral 
territory; the German sweep through 
northern France to within 25 miles of 
Paris; the stopping of this German drive 
in the Battle of the Marne, as well as 
exciting scenes from the eastern front, 
where massive defeats were suffered by 
the Russian armies. There are also se- 
quences of the German submarine war- 
fare, which was so important in bringing 
the United States into the war. 

All of the film footage is of actual cov- 
erage of the events and personalities as 
they were. Thus, it is an excellent ex- 
ample of living history, which can add so 
much to our understanding of the past 
which has had so great an influence upon 
our present situation. 

The National Education Association 
has chosen it as a motion picture of 
unusual merit. 

The film is based on the Pulitzer Prize- 
winning bestseller by Barbara W. Tuch- 
man. 


INVESTIGATION AND STUDY OF 
MANDATORY OIL IMPORTS CON- 
TROL PROGRAM 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, last 
week a large advertisement appeared in 
Many newspapers condemning the pres- 
ent mandatory oil import program as not 
being in the best interests of the coun- 
try and particularly of some consumers. 

This advertisement presented a frac- 
tion of the story and clearly only one 
side of the picture. 

I do not intend to attempt to set out 
the full justification for the mandatory 
oil import program but simply by an in- 
troduction into the Record of a state- 
ment of John C. Woelk, a member of the 
Kansas Corporation Commission before 
the Secretary of the Interior’s commit- 
tee studying the program, to provide evi- 
dence that the economic future of my 
State has suffered materially because of 
the liberal import program now existing. 

A careful review of the testimony of 
Mr. Woelk which was presented on be- 
half of Governor Avery, the Kansas Cor- 
poration Commission and the State of 
Kansas, will reveal that the future do- 
mestic supply of oil is endangered under 
present liberal policies and our ability 
to develop reserves for future need could 
be destroyed if the position of those ad- 
vocating abolishment of import controls 
were to be accepted. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of Mr. John C. Woelk with ac- 
companying tables be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF JOHN C. WOELK, COMMIS- 

SIONER REPRESENTING Gov. WILLIAM H. 

AVERY OF KANSAS AND THE KANSAS COR- 

PORATION COMMISSION, BEFORE REPRESENT- 

ATIVES OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

RELATIVE TO INVESTIGATION AND STUDY OF 

THE MANDATORY Om Imports CONTROL 

ProcraM, Marcu 10, 1965 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as a mem- 
ber of the State corporation commission, I 
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am pleased to have an opportunity to ap- 
pear and comment regarding the mandatory 
oil imports program in behalf of Gov. 
William H. Avery and the State of Kansas. 
Chairman William L. Mitchell had expected 
to represent Governor Avery and the com- 
mission today, but other commitments made 
it impossible to do so. 

Some 3% years ago the then chairman of 
the Kansas commission, Mr, Richard C. 
Byrd, appeared before a subcommittee of the 
Select Committee on Small Business of the 
House of Representatives in a hearing on 
this problem. At that time he characterized 
the condition of the industry in Kansas as 
“sick.” I am sorry to say that the events 
which have taken place since Mr. Byrd made 
this comment more than 3 years ago have 
borne out the accuracy of his appraisal. 
The industry was then, in our judgment, 
sick and is sick today. All significant cri- 
teria available to us in Kansas indicates that 
the industry is presently in its poorest rela- 
tive condition, considering the experience of 
the past 10 years. 

Using the same statistical factors as Mr. 
Byrd used in his presentation before the 
Steed committee, and in large part the same 
factors which were presented to the Depart- 
ment of Interior in May 1961, and consist- 
ently with testimony ottered in behalf of the 
industry in Kansas before the House Ways 
and Means Committee in 1963, we have been 
forced to the conclusion that the results of 
the present imports control program have 
contributed to the deterioration in the sta- 
bility of the industry in Kansas, have less- 
ened the contribution of the oil industry to 
the State’s economic and financial health, 
and under present conditions there are few 
prospects in sight for a change in the down- 
ward trend. 

The lessons from World War II demon- 
strate the absolute necessity for the main- 
tenance of this industry on a vigorous and 
self-sufficient basis. If the proper climate 
is not assured for stability in the industry 
and for its continued and expanded activity 
in exploration and development, we must 
necessarily reach a point of no return. This 
we cannot afford. The troubled state of our 
international affairs and the quickening pace 
of our problems in southeast Asia about 
which we read daily demonstrate the urgent 
need to come to grips with and find a solu- 
tion to the problems. 

The Kansas Commission has as its primary 
statutory obligation the conservation of the 
oil and gas resources in Kansas. In 
out the duties of the commission, we must 
administer the conservation act to prevent 
physical and economic waste of the State’s 
natural resources and to protect correlative 
rights of the landowners. By statute, the 
production of oil in Kansas is limited to the 
market demand for oil. This demand is 
determined through monthly hearings in 
which the crude oll purchasers submit to us 
estimates of their market requirements for 
Kansas-produced oil (see exhibit 1). 

Traditionally, Kansas has been the fifth 
largest of the oil-producing States. Our 
relative position has worsened and we now 
find that since 1960, Kansas has ranked 
seventh among the largest oil-producing 
States. 

Exhibit 2 presents the annual produc- 
tion of crude oil in Kansas for the years 
1950 through 1964. The year 1956 was our 
peak year of production when we reached 
124,204,000 barrels annually. The annual 
production in 1964 was 106,252,000 barrels. 
Our production annually has declined 14.45 
percent from 1956 to 1964, Exhibit 2 also 
illustrates a yearly reduction in the average 
barrels per day per well production from a 
high of 9.2 in 1956 to the present low for 
1964 of 6.3 barrels, a reduction exceeding 
31.6 percent. 

This decrease in production has occurred 
over these 9 years notwithstanding the fact 
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that total demand for crude oil during these 
same years has increased approximately 9 
percent. 

The problem immediately under considera- 
tion is, of course, the review of the effective- 
ness.of the mandatory import controls pro- 
gram. It is stating the obvious to say that 
the importation of foreign petroleum prod- 
ucts has a direct impact upon the demand 
for Kansas crude. In 1960 Kansas exported 
in excess of 47-million barrels of Kansas 
crude to other States. In 1964 that figure 
had been reduced to 35,950,660 barrels. The 
Kansas crude, in a large part, has moved 
to the States of New York, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, Ohio and Oklahoma. 
Therefore any foreign crude imported into 
the United States which finds its way to the 
markets in the named States, lessens the 
demand for Kansas crude to the extent that 
the market demand in those States is met 
by foreign imports, or by domestic produc- 
tion displaced by imports, rather than by 
the Kansas product. The distribution of 
the refined petroleum products from Kansas 
refineries is wider than the distribution of 
Kansas crude. Kansas has 11 active refiner- 
jes (2 less than in 1956) now operating 
with a total daily capacity of 335,550 barrels. 
Exhibit 3 presents these refineries and their 
capacities together with their crude oil runs 
to stills. 

In the determination of the Kansas mar- 
ket demand and the establishment of allow- 
ables based on that demand, the Kansas 
Commission has been forced by the continu- 
ing increase in the importation of foreign 
crude into the United States to reduce the 
allowable production in Kansas to a point 
below our generally recognized minimum 
for effective conservation. Under the con- 
servation act, we are prohibited from re- 
ducing the production from a well having a 
capacity greater than 25 barrels per day to 
less than 25 barrels per day. Under the 
statutory formula, the present effective legal 
minimum allowable is approximately 300,000 
barrels. Because of emergency conditions 
attributable in a large part, in our judg- 
ment, to the impact of importation of foreign 
crude, we have, of necessity, been required 
to reduce daily allowances 10 to 25,000 bar- 
rels per day. You will observe that our daily 
average production in 1964 as presented in 
exhibit 2 is 290,000 barrels. While this aver- 
age daily production is a preliminary figure, 
its essential validity is undisputable. Under 
these conditions, we cannot prorate equita- 
bly; we cannot protect correlative rights; 
and we have reached the point where pro- 
ration is effectively determined by the 
purchaser, If the market demand for Kansas 
crude continues to dissipate at the same 
relative rate as it has in recent years, the 
Kansas Commission will find it impossible 
to administer the conseryation act realis- 
tically in the protection of the State’s re- 
sources and for the benefit of the State as 
a whole, and incidentally, for the benefit of 
the industry. 

We believe that continued limitation of 
production at a point well below the present 
effective legal minimum will and does cause 
physical waste. This will happen since we 
are required to reduce production from sec- 
ondary recovery projects. To recover the 
ultimate amount of oil available, these re- 
covery projects must produce at a rate in 
excess of 25 barrels daily minimum. Re- 
stricting or otherwise interrupting the pro- 
duction from these projects ultimately re- 
sults in the loss of crude oil otherwise re- 
coverable. 

The unfavorable conditions in the oil in- 
dustry in Kansas are reflected in a variety 
of ways. The tax revenue derived from oil 
products has decreased substantially since 
1957. Kansas does not have a production 
or severance tax on crude oil. However, crude 
products are subject to taxation under the 
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State’s ad valorem property tax. For tax 
purposes the valuation throughout the State 
is substantially uniform although the rates 
may vary somewhat from county to county. 
Exhibit 4 presents the total assessed valua- 
tion of oil and gas produced in Kansas for 
the years 1957 through 1964. We have not 
been able to develop figures as to oil valua- 
tion alone, unfortunately. Your attention 
is invited to the fact that the assessed valua- 
tion of oil and gas from 1957 through 1964, 
decreased in excess of $30 million. While 
this decrease has been taking place, the pro- 
duction of gas has increased from 580 mil- 
lion thousand cubic feet in 1957 to 810 mil- 
lion thousand cubic feet produced in 1964. 
The conclusion is inescapable that the as- 
sessment of oil production and the tax reve- 
nues derived therefrom have fallen off sub- 
stantially, primarily because of the continu- 
ing decrease in the demand for Kansas oil. 
This decline in demand has other coinciden- 
tal effects on the State’s economy. 

Exhibit 5 presents data illustrating the de- 
cline in the direct employment in the pro- 
duction of crude oil and natural gas and in 
employment in refining and related indus- 
tries. It will be noted that there has been a 
decline in employment in each year from 
1956 through 1964. This decline in employ- 
ment in direct production activities amounts 
to 23.1 percent over a 9-year period and a 
reduction in excess of 20.7 percent in that 
period on a combined basis. The condition 
of the industry is reflected in the enrollment 
figures in the petroleum engineering and 
geology departments in our three State 
universities. 

Exhibit 6 presents data pertaining to en- 
rollment in the years since 1955 and these 
may be summarized with the statement that 
enrollment has declined steadily since 1956. 
From the information available to us, no 
prospect is in sight for a reversal of the 
trend. While this is a corollary to the main 
problem, two facts deserve attention. One is, 
that these vital skills cannot be obtained on 
short notice and the second is, that a point 
will soon be reached in this downward trend, 
if it has not yet resulted, when the numbers 
of persons entering these necessary courses 
of study will not provide sufficient skilled per- 
pouan to replace the departures from the 

eld. 

The unhealthy condition of the industry is 
refiected in other ways. We have lost the 
effective production of two refineries since 
1959, the Chanute Refining Co. having shut 
down that year, and the Vickers Refinery hav- 
ing shut down for all practical purposes in 
1964. There have been a number of mergers 
since 1956. Many independent producers 
have gone out of business and others have 
been merged or sold to larger and more inte- 
grated companies. The reduced activity is 
reflected in the decrease in the average num- 
ber of rotary rigs operating in the State. Ex- 
hibit 7 will illustrate that since 1956, we have 
incurred a reduction of 48.48 percent in the 
average number of rotary rigs in operation. 

In our judgment the critical factor to be 
considered in evaluating the condition of the 
industry is the development activity leading 
to proven reserves. Exhibit 8 presents prov- 
en reserves for each year 1957 through 1964. 
These have decreased in each year. In Kan- 
sas from 1958 through 1964, the proven re- 
serves have decreased 16.08 percent. Actual 
production during a similar period (see ex- 
hibit 2) has decreased 11.41 percent. The 
exhibit shows new reserves, reserves and ex- 
tensions of proven reserves for each year, the 
production for each year, and the relation- 
ship of new reserves to production. This 
data suggests the probability that decelera- 
tion in exploration occurs at a faster rate 
than the decline in production. This rate of 
regression continued for any appreciable pe- 
riod contributes to the instability of the in- 
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dustry. Ultimately it would, of course, be 
self-liquidating and destructive. This prob- 
lem certainly is not local, nor confined to 
Kansas. In 1959 in Kansas, the cost of dis- 
covering and producing a barrel of crude oil 
exceeded $3 per barrel. It is common knowl- 
edge that the price of costs of exploration, 
equipment, and labor have risen. 

Kansas has an effective maximum capacity 
of about 360,000 barrels per day obtainable 
almost immediately and which could be in- 
creased to about 400,000 barrels per day with 
improvement in transportation facilities. 
Our present maximum capacity of 335,550 
barrels per day, with standby units, could be 
reached within about 30 days. To maintain 
this level of production on a sustained basis, 
or to increase our productive capacity above 
360,000 barrels per day, the drilling and ex- 
ploration rate must be increased not less 
than 40 percent over our present rate. 

Price deterioration has been a factor. The 
continued importation of foreign crude, with 
excessive refinery runs, continues to threaten 
and depress the domestic crude oil price 
structure. These factors inhibit and deter 
& healthy growth within the oil industry. 
In our judgment the activity in explora- 
tion and development is controlled by the 
incentive available to the industry to under- 
take exploration. Certainly the industry 
cannot be expected to invest capital neces- 
sary to maintain its position or to improve 
reserves if the price of crude oil is below 
the cost of replacement of present reserves. 
We regard the proven reserves factor as criti- 
cal for the reason that it appears to be the 
single most significant criterion upon which 
to determine the capacity of the industry to 
meet the long-range demands which will be 
made upon it in the national defense of 
the country in the event of sudden emer- 
gency conditions. 

The purposes of the mandatory import 
control program are desirable. The imple- 
mentation of those purposes has not yet 
accomplished the goal sought to be reached 
insofar as Kansas is concerned. If the 
domestic oil industry is to be maintained 
at a level which will enable it to meet its 
foreseeable demands and those demands 
which can be anticipated during periods of 
emergency, a critical appraisal of the effect 
of the present program is in order. Imports 
continue to increase and the market for 
Kansas crude continues to decline. The lack 
of a market is devastating in effect on 
Kansas oil producers. 

The unlimited importation of Canadian 
crude and its effect on the domestic market 
deserves reappraisal. Kansas has lost, and 
continues to lose, a portion of the demand 
for its crude due to this unrestricted im- 
portation. The escalation in total imports, 
some of which are without limitation, and 
the lack of a sound economic incentive to 
better our known reserve position must in- 
evitably continue to depress the soundness 
of the industry and indirectly the general 
economy. Inherent in any such appraisal is 
a consideration of the effect the present im- 
port program has on our balance of trade and 
related fiscal problems. 

Specifically, we recommend that a limita- 
tion be placed on Canadian imports; that 
total imports be reduced and that the level 
of future imports be related to the level of 
the known domestic production of petro- 
leum products. Only by moving in this 
direction can we be assured of an adequate 
domestic supply of petroleum in relation to 
the requirements of national security. To 
move in this direction will tend to provide a 
climate of growth and an incentive which 
will reverse the existing declining trend. 

Again, I thank you for this opportunity. 
If there are questions regarding my com- 
ments or exhibits, I will be pleased to answer 
them. 
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Kansas, 1965 
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40, 575, 900 


Total crude oil produced 
and imported, 1964. 146, 827, 925 


Crude oil run to stills in Kansas 


in 16 222 110, 877, 265 
Crude oil 3 trom 
in) 19988 8 


35, 950, 660 


exported, 1964 146, 827, 925 
Crude oil run to stills in Kansas, 1964 
Barrels 


6 ais i siti anne 9, 910, 140 
Seems. 9, 190, 522 
GCC 0 TTT 785, 558 
November 9, 355, 804 
TTT 9, 554, 769 
CC iraiaak 110, 877, 265 
(Daily average, 303,773 barrels.) 


ACTIVE REFINERIES IN KANSAS 


American Oil Co., Neodesha, Kans. 
American Petrofina Co. of Texas, 
Dorado, Kans. 
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Mid-American Refining Co., Inc., Chanute, 
Kans. 


Mobil Oil Co., Inc., Augusta, Kans. 
National Cooperative Refinery Association, 
McPherson, Kans. 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Kansas City, Kans. 
Skelly Oil Co., El Dorado, Kans. 
1 The Vickers Refining Co., Inc., Potwin, 
ans. 
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State of Kansas—Property valuation depart- 
555 of où and gas produc- 
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Assessed Bias of oil alone during above 
uction from 1957 to 1964 


Estimated number of employees in petroleum and related industries in Kansas, 1966 through 1964 


Authority: Statewide Employment Statistics, Employment Security Division, Kansas Department of Labor. 


1960 


Crude panaon Doea eh ee, and natural gas 2 „ % 16, 800 
Petroleum refineries and related industries 4, 800 600 
Total Ba OPS ag — en eR 21, 800 21, 600 
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Exursrr No. 6 


Enrollment and graduation of geology and 
petroleum engineering students since 1956, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 


1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 


Total students 81 | 83| 6934 25 23 
Graduating stuđents.| 9| 17 16 16 18 9 


Geology 
1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 
8d-year students 7 6 7 ll 
4th-year students 22 4 11 16 
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Petroleum engineering 


Ist | 2d | 3d | 4th Grad- 
year | year | uates 


Sn 


University of Wichita, Wichita, Kans., 
geology department 


1956019571988 1959 1960)1961)1962]1963/1964 


majors . 10489 | 46 42 | 37 12 32 4 
Graduat 

B.A. an 

5 35 29 23 18 8| 2 
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Kansas proven crude reserves 
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The commission has been advised inform- 
ally that the downward trend experienced by 
the University of Kansas and Wichita Uni- 
versity has been true of enrollment at Kan- 
sas State University at Manhattan, Kans. 
We have also learned that the Department 
of Geology, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo., is now engaged in a comprehensive 
study of the experience and problems in this 
area, on a national basis. 


EXHIBIT No. 7 


Average number of rotary rigs operating in 
Kansas 


an 
pitti 


5 
22883888 
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Production 
Thousand 
Year barrels 
34, 000 +119, 719 1957 123, 614 
28, 000 83, 639 1958 119, 942 
18, 000 74, 302 1959 119, 514 
20, 000 61, 500 1960 13, 
10, 500 Te 912 1961 112, 412 
7, 500 56, 550 1902 03, 
27, 000 +65, 718 1963 109, 718 
8, 000 +81, 506 1964 06, 


Proven reserves 
Thousand | Year —. 5 Percent of 
barrels thousan: United 
barrels States 
1, 048, 000 +30, 000 3.13 
1, 039, 000 —9, 000 3.10 
1, 011, 000 —28, 000 3.0 
979, 000 —32, 000 2.8 
953, 000 —26, 000 2.7 
913, 500 —89, 500 2.6 
896, 500 —17, 000 2.6 
879, 500 —17, 000 2.5 


NEEDED, COLD WAR GI BILL 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the needs become more urgent for prompt 
enactment of S. 9, the bill, which I have 
joined in sponsoring, to provide educa- 
tional and other benefits to those who 
have served honorably in our Nation’s 
Armed Forces since the end of the 
Korean conflict. This bill is known as 
the cold war GI bill. 

A highly persuasive editorial was pub- 
lished in the February 25 issue of the 
Stars and Stripes-The National Tribune. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Corp War GI BILL 

In the face of mounting casualties in mili- 
tary engagements in Vietnam there appears 
to be an increasing and insistent demand 
that our men fighting in Vietnam and other 
section of the world be granted all the 
benefits which accrued to World War II and 
Korean veterans under the GI bill. 

Senator RaLPH YARBOROUGH, Of Texas, has 
been the foremost advocate of granting these 
benefits to GI’s and now some 30 Senators 
have joined him either advocating passage of 
S. 9, Yarborough’s bill, or some other meas- 
ure which they have introduced individually 
to accomplish the same purpose. 

What opposition has been heard stems 
from the tremendous cost involyed but when 
we survey the benefits which accrued to this 
Nation under the GI bill for both the veter- 
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ans of World War II and Korea it would 
appear that this objection is without validity. 

Sponsors of the legislation hold that edu- 
cational aid for servicemen is something 
that has been earned and provides a valu- 
able readjustment to civilian life. Beyond 
all doubt experience has proven that the GI 
bill was of extreme value to the individual 
veteran, to the American people and to the 
Federal Government. Surveys have shown 
that the average annual income of veterans 
who were able to attain higher educational 
benefits is from $2,000 to $3,000 higher than 
for nonveterans ineligible for higher edu- 
cational benefits. 

The announced intent of the bill is to pro- 
vide some assistance for those men who 
have been called to serve their country and 
thus have been forced to interrupt their ca- 
reers. This we believe to be not only justi- 
fied but of great economic value to the Na- 
tion in years ahead. 

Although the altercation of Vietnam is be- 
ing conducted as a guerrilla-type warfare, 
nevertheless our soldiers in action there are 
still targets for enemy fire and we fail to 
see any difference in this type of warfare and 
one where huge armies are deployed against 
each other as in Europe during World War II. 

We hold out hope that the hearings being 
held before Senator YaRBorovuGH's committee 
will generate the necessary enthusiasm to 
force enactment of this worthy legislation. 


APPROPRIATION FOR WILLAMETTE 
FALLS FISHWAY 
Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. President, 


the Oregon Legislature, currently in ses- 
sion, has recently adopted House Joint 


Memorial 10, calling on Congress to ap- 
propriate Federal funds for the installa- 
tion of the Willamette Falls Fishway, on 
the Willamette River, at Oregon City. 
This fishway, which would be partially 
financed by private industry, would more 
than repay its costs, through the in- 
creased production of salmon and steel- 
head. The Oregon congressional dele- 
gation is actively seeking, through the 
Senate and the House Appropriation 
Committees the necessary appropriation 
for this worthy project. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record, House Joint Me- 
morial 10, of the Oregon Legislature for 
myself and the other members of the 
Oregon congressional delegation. 

There being no objection, the memorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HoUsE JOINT MEMORIAL 10 

We, your memorialists, the 53d Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legis- 
lative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent as follows: 

Whereas the federally financed Columbia 
River Fishery Development Program operated 
jointly with the States has proven to be a 
most effective and beneficial means of re- 
building the declining runs of salmon and 
steelhead in the Columbia River Basin; and 

Whereas the installation of the Willa- 
mette Falls Fishway on the Willamette River 
at Oregon City, Oreg., is the most important 
single project under the long-term develop- 
ment program; and 
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Whereas the proposed Willamette Falls 
Fishway would improve the economies of the 
States of Oregon and Washington by in- 
creasing the annual production of salmon 
and steelhead by an estimated 320,000 adult 
fish valued at about $4 million; and 

Whereas this project is now designed and 
federally licensed with construction sched- 
uled to begin in fiscal year 1966 if funds are 
available; and 

Whereas this project represents an excel- 
lent example of State, Federal, and private 
industry cooperation wherein private indus- 
try will contribute approximately $300,000 
toward the total construction cost of $1,900,- 
000 and substantial State and Federal funds 
have already been spent in developing salmon 
production in this watershed; and 

Whereas the required appropriation of $1,- 
600,000 is not now contained in the budget 
for the 1966 fiscal year; and 

Whereas the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon believes it is essential that 
these funds be provided in the 1966 fiscal 
year to obtain the maximum benefits of this 
long-planned improvement of the fish 
economy of these States; and 

Whereas the large number of juvenile sal- 
mon already transplanted in streams above 
Willamette Falls in anticipation of a new 
fishway will require the proposed facility to 
pass the present obstruction; now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon: 1. We respectfully 
petition of the Congress of the United States, 
and particularly the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the Senate of the United States and 
the U.S. House of Representatives, to appro- 
priate funds to permit the U.S. Department 
of the Interior to proceed with the scheduled 
construction in fiscal 1966 of the Willamette 
Falls Fishway at Oregon City, Oreg. 

2. The Secretary of State shall send a copy 
of this memorial to the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committees of the Senate 
and House of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Interior and to each member of the 
Oregon congressional delegation. 

Adopted by House February 12, 1965. 

Readopted by House February 25, 1965. 


* 
Chief Clerk of House. 
F. F. MONTGOMERY, 
Speaker of House, 
Harry D. BOIVIN, 
President of Senate. 


DECEPTIVE PACKAGING 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Harr] has won the grati- 
tude of the Nation’s consumers with his 
truth-in-packaging bill—a gratitude that 
would be shared by all Members of Con- 
gress if the bill is enacted. 

As one of the bill’s cosponsors, I was 
delighted to see an article by Senator 
Hart in the April issue of Coronet 
magazine. It is titled “Don’t Be Fooled 
by Deceptive Packaging” and clearly 
sets out the reasoning behind the bill and 
the need for it. 

Characteristically, it is a balanced 
piece. It notes the sincerity of those 
who oppose the bill and quotes their 
views. But the article nevertheless is 
a powerful argument for some set of 
ground rules that will help give the shop- 
per an even break in the supermarket. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Don’r Be FOOLED BY DECEPTIVE PACKAGING 


(By Senator Pume A. Hart, Democrat, of 
. Michigan) 

Not long ago a consumers’ organization 
received a plaintive cry in its mailbag. It 
read: 

“Does a label on a can mean anything? 
A short time ago I purchased a number of 
small cans of brand G’s pork and beans. I 
have as yet not found any pork in any of 
said cans, The last can I opened, I took 
particular care—I practically looked behind 
every bean—but the pork was absent or I 
have lost eyesight or sense of taste.” 

The picture of this man peering hope- 
fully behind each bean, invariably to meet 
with disappointment, is a poignant one, 
calculated, one would presume, to wring the 
heart of the most insensitive food manufac- 
turer. 

And yet, one wonders how much the fel- 
lows who make and merchandise the products 
that pour out of our wonderful American 
cornucopia really care. Lincoln said, “You 
can't fool all of the people all of the time,” 
and I’m sure certain manufacturers at their 
most optimistic would never attempt such a 
feat. But Lincoln tacitly was admitting 
that you can fool a significant number of 
people a significant part of the time, and it 
seems to me this has become all too often one 
of the guiding principles of a significant 
portion of our business community. 

So, on behalf of men who search wearily 
among the beans for pork where there is no 
pork; for housewives in supermarkets who 
gaze glassily at labels that shout “full quart” 
or “jumbo quart” or “giant quart” and won- 
der just what the quart is coming to; on be- 
half of the consumers who buy “extra-long” 
asparagus spears in cans 544 inches tall only 
find, too late, that the longest of the “extra- 
long” spears measures a scant 4 inches. In 
order to help these consumers, I introduced 
2 years ago a bill that has become known— 
notorious in some circles—as the “truth-in- 
packaging” bill, 

We live today in a complicated world. Our 
standard of living is at a level that often 
dazzles even we who live with it so closely. 
And it strikes me that one of the most 
dramatic examples of our glittering way of 
life is the supermarket. 

When I was a child, my mother chose her 
grocer only after weeks of tentative dealing. 
Most of the packages she took home were 
ones that he had filled himself out of his 
bins of sugar, beans, and cookies, There was 
no nonsense about weight or volume; things 
came in pints, pounds, or pecks. There were 
no fractional ounces, and no one had ever 
heard of a “giant quart.” 

But the old-fashioned grocer exists today 
only in pockets of resistance. And he too 
must carry much prepackaged food. He sur- 
vives largely by being available—he’s there on 
Sundays, on holidays, or if you develop an 
overpowering yearning for pineapple chunks 
at 9:30 in the evening. But it’s a losing 
battle. 

Supermarkets now account for more than 
70 percent of food sales, not to mention more 
than a fifth of all retail sales. There are 
well over 30,000 supermarkets in the coun- 
try today, and each has on its shelves an 
average of 7,500 items, It particularly in- 
terests me, and I think it will you, to know 
that last year about $10 billion—a fifth of 
all consumer supermarket expenditures— 
went to pay for packaging. 

Why such a staggering amount of money 
just to wrap things up? During hearings on 
my bill in the Senate Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly, of which I am chair- 
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man, economist Irston R. Barnes of Colum- 
bia, University said something that I have 
thought of many times with fascination. He 
remarked: 

“The supermarket today is largely a dis- 
play depot where buyers come to select the 
products they desire. It is essentially en- 
gaged in selling shelf space, and makes its 
money by achieving the largest possible total 
of rental payments for the space provided 
for the products which it handles.” 

He went on to point out that the super- 
market does little selling. The package and 
the label do the selling. So the manufac- 
turer, understandably enough, is eager to 
use the package to create some advantage for 
his product. The result is that forced by 
intense competition many manufacturers 
tend to drift toward contrived advantages, 
while disguising any facts that might in- 
fluence the housewife not to buy. That is 
what all the shouting—and what the truth 
in packaging bill—is about. Let’s get down 
to some cases: 

You want to buy some cookies. Browsing 
among the cookie boxes you see one that con- 
tains chocolate chip cookies. You can tell 
by the illustration on the label that the 
cookies are just chock-full of chocolate chips. 
However, when you get the box home you 
find that chocolate chips are not nearly as 
evident in the cookies inside as they are in 
the ones on the label. My bill would re- 
quire that illustrations.do not deceive the 
buyer as to the nature and quality of the 
product. 

You come across a can of coffee on the label 
of which is emblazoned the inviting message, 
“7 cents of,” the question is: Off what? 
“Cents off” offers are stamped on at the fac- 
tory, and they usually don’t mean a thing. 
The manufacturer has no control over retail 
prices. Too often there is no saving at all. 
The truth in packaging bill would prohibit 
such claims which the manufacturer cannot 
guarantee. 

A druggist whom I know has read of my 
bill in the newspapers, and the other day he 
showed me a certain brand of toothpaste, It 
came in four sizes, marked “large,” “giant,” 
“king,” and “family.” The large, as you 
probably have guessed, is the smallest. There 
is admittedly a slightly comic aspect to this 
sort of thing, but after you've smiled wryly 
you realize that the money involved is in the 
millions, and it comes out of the pockets of 
consumers, 

My friend the druggist was rather wrought 
up about the whole packaging and labeling 
business. “We retailers,” he told me, “have 
no control over this sort of thing, but we're 
the people the public sees, and it rubs off on 
us. The other day my son wanted to buy 
some perfume for his girl and he asked me 
which size of a particular brand was the 
better buy. I looked at the two boxes, The 
larger was marked 144 drams; the smaller was 
marked 0.275 fluid ounce. Being a pharma- 
cist, and knowing that a dram is one-eighth 
of an ounce, I could do a little quick figur- 
ing and inform my son which would give him 
more for his money. But can you imagine 
the customers going through that sort of 
translation? 

“Look,” he said, taking two packages of a 
well-known talcum powder from a shelf be- 
hind him, “here is the old package.” It 
was a squarish, rather uninspired-looking 
container, Then he showed me the other 
one. “This is the new package,” he said. It 
was prettier, more graceful, a definite im- 
provement. Then he showed me the small 
print tucked away in an inconspicuous cor- 
ner of the container. The old package held 
6% ounces; the new, 5ounces, And they sold 
for the same price. 

These examples illustrate two specific prac- 
tices the truth-in-packaging bill would cor- 
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rect. The Federal Trade Commission or the 
Food and Drug Administration would be au- 
thorized, after a finding of confusion and 
industry hearings, to set up weights and 
measures in which a particular type of prod- 
uct might be sold. Instead of competing 
brands selling, for example, in 13 ½—, 14%4-, 
and 174%-ounce packages, it would be easier 
for the housewife to figure her best buy if 
more standard sizes were offered—1 pound, 
a half-pound, and so on. This would also 
eliminate the phony the “large 
economy size” that has nothing to do with 
economy, that’s just gimmicked up with 
strange fractional sizes till it would take a 
mathematical genius to figure it out. 

The other practice I refer to is the man- 
ner in which the net amount of the product 
is indicated on the package. If you need 
reassurance as to the inventiveness of the 
human brain, when it really goes to work, 
just try to find the net weights on some of 
these packages. Borders and bottoms are 
popular places to put these figures. You'd 
better take along your bifocals, too, and a 
magnifying glass just to be sure. And it’s 
interesting how often light-blue figures show 
up on a dark-blue background, or some such 
combination, showing that some enterpris- 
ing package designer has been doing his 
optics homework. 

My bill would require that the figures that 
tell how much is really in there be prom- 
inently displayed, in readable type, on the 
front of the package. 

Like my corner druggist, the fellows in the 
supermarkets have their problems with this 
merchandising world they never made. It's 
rough,” the harassed young manager of a 
supermarket told me, “The manufacturers 
keep making their boxes bigger and bigger 
to get shelf space. They make them high 
and wide and thin so as to give their product 
as big a display as possible. One time I re- 
belled and stacked them endwise on the 
shelves, but I didn’t get away with it for 
long.” 

This brings us to another abuse my bill 
would correct. While the manufacturers are 
outdoing each other in increasing the size of 
the packages, are they also increasing the 
amount of the product? In the words of 
Eliza Doolittle, heroine of “My Fair Lady“ 
“Not bloody likely.” When you get a bigger 
package and the same amount inside, you 
get what is known in the trade as “slack fill.” 
Just go around any market jiggling packages 
and you'll see what I mean, although you're 
no doubt conscious of it already. 

Cases often play an important part in this 
sort of deception. I'm sure you’ye bought 
what looked to be a 6-inch candy bar only 
to find there were only 4 inches of candy— 
the rest was cardboard tray. 

Penny ante stuff, some say. After all, “Let 
the buyer beware” is an old warning that 
still holds good. But I don’t believe this at 
all. The consumer deserves both protection 
and information. These nickels and dimes 
add up to 30 percent of the family budget, 
and to $70 billion annually in retail sales. I 
do not believe that all responsibility should 
be passed along to the shopping housewife. 

During the hearings on my bill, some op- 
ponents said, for example, that the house- 
wife is smart enough to know that when a 
label says, “serves eight’ what it really 
means is “serves four.” But what did it cost 
her before she realized this “truth?” And 
must the housewife adjust her thinking to 
deceptions? 

I well remember something Marya Mannes, 
a New York writer and housewife, said at the 
hearings: 

“Without trust, a civilized society cannot 
endure. When the people who are too smart 
to be good fool the people who are too good 
to be smart, then society begins to crumble.” 
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You have probably gathered by now that 
the truth-in- bill has run into 
some formidable opposition. The industries 
that oppose it represent minimum yearly 
sales of $100 billion—or approximately one- 
sixth of the gross national product. And 
money is power. Millions of sheets of paper 
have been consumed in press releases and 
reports sent to anyone industry thought 
could be convinced the bill was frightful 
legislation. One group of business home 
economists was told to get out and work 
against the bill or they might lose their jobs. 
There are editorial services in Washington, 
supported by business, that send out edi- 
torials against truth in packaging which are 
used by hundreds of small newspapers across 
the Nation; papers that rely on canned edi- 
torials. A little truth in canning might be 
apropos in this particular product. 

What national forum do we have? Two 
large-circulation magazines retained writers 
to do stories on truth in packaging, but the 
stories somehow have never seen print. 
Three times I have had television appear- 
ances canceled and have been told privately 
it was because advertisers had protested. 

We do have the support of the major 
unions, the National Consumers League, the 
Cooperative League, National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, National 
Retired Teachers Association, and American 
Association of Retired Persons, among 
others. But this is part-time aid, while our 
opponents have highly skilled, highly paid 
forces working consistently and full time 
against 


us. 

What are their arguments? Government 
interference is one, as you might expect. 
The Wall Street Journal said in an editorial: 

“Behind the idea that the consumer is not 
very bright and that only the Government 
can make rational decisions lies a sort of 
arrogance that might itself be called inex- 
cusable.” 

Well, I'm sure people were saying the same 
thing when the battles for child-labor laws 
and legislation that would protect the stock 
market investor were going on. 

On the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee, two Republican Senators have op- 
posed the bill. Each is an effective legislator 
and holds his view strongly. 

Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN, of Illinois, has 
said: 

“Good Housekeeping survey says 95 per- 
cent of women read labels and are informed. 
The standardization and regimentation pro- 
visions of the bill will cause such great in- 
crease in costs of production that the con- 
sumer will have to pay higher prices. The 
consumer will be denied new, better, and 
greater variety of products, The proposed 
law would curtail the employment of en- 
gineers, draftsmen, designers, molders of 
glass, plastics, steel and tinplate, machinery 
workers, tool and die workers, and many oth- 
ers needed in the innovation and expansion 
of packaged products.” 

Senator ROMAN L. Hrusxa, of Nebraska, has 
said: 

“The measure’s approach regards our peo- 
ple as childlike, as helpless, as so confused 
that they require, for their own protection, 
benevolent, firm guidance from the Govern- 
ment. Behind this bill is a thinly veiled ac- 
cusation. It holds that, if not in every in- 
stance, then in unacceptable numbers, the 
businessmen of our country are corrupt, ex- 
Pploitive and conniving. They are disposed to 
cheat or lie. Driven by dollar lust they wan- 
tonly transgress all rules of fair play. If en- 
acted, such a bill would make the consumer 
pay substantially more for the same prod- 
ucts. It seeks to expand uniformity and 
shrink variety. It is a bill which cavalierly 
bestows broad areas of congressional respon- 
sibility upon appointive officials insulated 
from direct citizen control.” 
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Of all the things that have been written 
or said about the bill, one of the most in- 
teresting to me was an article in Business 
Week, hardly a publication that could be ex- 
pected to be partial to our side of the story. 
It said in part: 

“Next time you’re in a supermarket, take 
a close look at the packages on the shelves, 
They are a lot of changes going on—quietly. 
Statements of net weights are in bigger let- 
ters. ‘Large economy’ sizes are now referred 
to as simply ‘large.’ Much of this is the 
result of the so-called Truth in Packaging’ 
bill introduced by Senator PHILIP A. HART 
and currently being kicked around in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. The bill may 
never be passed. But its mere introduction, 
after extensive hearings, has already achieved 
much of what the bill set out to do—to 
prohibit ‘the use of unfair and deceptive 
methods of packaging or labeling certain 
consumer commodities.’ Ever since HART 
started stirring things up a couple of years 
ago, executives of companies manufacturing 
products found on supermarket shelves have 
been running to Washington to protest the 
bill. But at the same time, they have been 
busily changing packaging that Hart might 
object to.” 

Well, I'm happy that the mere threat of 
the bill has had such a wholesome effect, but 
I still think we need a truth in packaging 
law, and I think we're going to get it. Presi- 
dent Johnson is strongly in favor of it. Not 
long after he took office, following John F. 
Kennedy’s assassination, he held to the policy 
of President Kennedy by giving a speech 
before Congress called the message on con- 
sumer interests, in which he said, “For far 
too long, the consumer has had too little 
voice and too little weight in government.” 
An entire section of that historic message was 
devoted to truth in packaging. President 
Johnson pointed out that in July 1962, Presi- 
dent Kennedy had established the Consumer 
Advisory Council, and that in 1963 he himself 
had appointed a Special Assistant for Con- 
sumer Affairs, as well as a President’s Com- 
mittee on Consumer Interests. 

So the administration is very much with 
us. In the House of Representatives, my col- 
league, Representative EMANUEL CELLER, has 
introduced a companion bill, and we have 
high hopes that the bills will have smoother 
sailing in this session of Congress. 

Not all packaging is misleading or decep- 
tive. But honest packagers feel the pressure 
of competition with the gimmick-type pack- 
agers. Our bill can aid not just the consumer 
but honest businessmen as well. The truth 
in packaging bill is a pioneering piece of 
legislation, and this is one reason it has had 
such a rocky road so far. For there is no big 
money behind this bill; there are only people. 
People like you. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAMS—RESOLUTION OF THE 
ARKANSAS LEGISLATURE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
when the Appalachian regional de- 
velopment bill, which now has been 
signed into law, was considered by the 
Senate Public Works Committee, I wrote 
to the committee to urge that there be 
included in that bill funds for planning 
further regional development programs. 
When the bill was considered on the 
floor, my colleague from Arkansas 
[Mr. McCre.tan] offered an amend- 
ment, which I was pleased to cosponsor, 
to establish an Ozarks Regional Develop- 
ment Commission. 

These efforts were not successful in 
themselves; but the able chairman of 
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the Senate Public Works Committee has 
introduced proposed legislation which 
would authorize planning funds for fur- 
ther regional developments, including 
the Ozarks; and it is my understanding 
that the President will soon send to Con- 
gress his proposals for further Federal 
action in this field. 

There is strong sentiment in my State 
for this type of program; and, without 
reservation, I can assure all Members of 
Congress and officials of the executive 
branch that complete cooperation may 
be anticipated from the State and local 
governments in Arkansas. The Arkan- 
sas State Legislature has expressed its 
strong support of such a regional de- 
velopment program, in the form of a re- 
cently adopted resolution, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 14 
Resolution of the Arkansas Legislature indi- 
cating its support for the enactment of 
legislation by the Congress of the United 

States to extend the regional development 

concept to the Ozarks and commends its 

representatives in Congress for their sup- 
port of such a program 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has established the policy of supporting eco- 
nomic development in sections of the coun- 
try which fall behind the national average in 
per capita income and employment through 
the enactment of the Area Redevelopment 
Act and the Public Works Acceleration Act 
and its present consideration of the Appa- 
lachian regional development bill; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States has in his state of the Union address 
and his to the Congress on the 
budget and agriculture indicated his con- 
tinued support for such a policy; and 

Whereas members of the Arkansas con- 
gressional delegation, led by Senator John 
L. MCCLELLAN and Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
haye proposed a regional development pro- 
gram for the Ozark Mountain region of 
Arkansas and neighboring States similar to 
that now under consideration by the Con- 
gress for the Appalachian Mountain region; 
and 

Whereas the formulation and implementa- 
tion of an economic development plan for 
the Ozarks will require complete coopera- 
tion among the Federal, State, and local 
governments as well as businessmen, farm- 
ers, and working people in the area: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 65th 
General Assembly of the State of Arkansas 
(the House of Representatives concurring 
therein): That this legislature hereby indi- 
cates its support for the enactment of legisla- 
tion by the Congress of the United States to 
extend the regional development concept to 
the Ozarks and commends its representatives 
in Congress for their efforts in support of 
such a program; be it further 

Resolved, That it is the expressed wish of 
this Legislature that the State of Arkansas 
and the counties and municipalities therein 
lend all possible aid, assistance, and coopera- 
tion in the formation of an Ozarks regional 
development program; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
hereby directed to forward appropriate copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the Honorable Par McNamara, 
chairman of the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee, and the Honorable GEORGE H. FALLON, 
chairman of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, and to the members of the Arkansas 
congressional delegation, each of whom is 
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commended for his past efforts and further 


encouraged to support the planning and im- 
plementation of an Ozarks regional develop- 


ment program. 


BRUTALITY AT SELMA, ALA. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, like most 


Americans from all sections of the coun- 
try, I have been deeply grieved and 
shocked by the police brutality in Selma, 
Ala., and the concurrent outbreaks of 
raw and ugly hatred among some of the 
citizens in that area. The outrage of 
this senseless and un-American brutality 
was vividly brought home to me in a 
most personal way this morning, when I 
read of the beatings administered to 
three ministers whose crime it was to 
seek food in a Selma restaurant. 

The man most seriously injured in that 
attack, the Reverend James B. Reeb, 
who now lies in critical condition in a 
Birmingham hospital, is the son of a 
Casper, Wyo., couple, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. 
Reeb. 

It is, indeed, a sad and tragic situation 
when Americans must suffer such griev- 
ous injury in defense of a right that 
most of us take for granted. Yet it is 
heartening to note that there are still 
many Americans who take their com- 
mitment to our ideals and to human 
freedom seriously enough that they are 
willing to risk personal danger to see that 
these commitments are extended to all 
citizens. 

Mr. President, I hope and I pray for 
the rapid recovery of Reverend Reeb. I 
extend to his wife, his four children, and 
his parents my deepest sympathy in their 
time of grief and anxiety, and I hope 
that all Americans will feel, as I do, that 
these senseless outbreaks of hatred are 
a blot upon everything that we stand for, 
and that we cannot rest until liberty and 
justice are extended to all Americans. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article, from the Washington Daily News, 
describing the attack on Reverend Reeb 
and his associates be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
Mar. 10, 1965] 
Ex-Districrt OF COLUMBIA PASTOR CRITICALLY 
HURT: New SELMA MARCH SET 

SELMA, ALA., March 10.—Negroes, angered 
by the beating of three white out-of-town 
ministers on a city street, vowed to march on 
the Dallas County Courthouse today to pro- 
test segregation. 

One minister, the Reverend James B. Reeb, 
38, of Boston—until last June associate pastor 
of Washington’s All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church—received a severe head injury. He 
was taken to University Hospital in Birming- 
ham last night, and underwent surgery. 

VERY CRITICAL 

A hospital bulletin early today said his 
condition “has improved somewhat but he 
remains in a very critical condition.” It said 
he has a “multiple skull fracture with a large 
blood clot over the left side of the brain.” 

Reverend Reeb and two other Unitarian 
ministers were attacked by four or five white 
men, one wielding a club, after they had left 
a Negro restaurant in Selma last night. 

The other clergymen—the Reverends 
Clark Olsen, 32, of Berkeley, Calif., and Orloff 
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F. Miller, 25, of Hingham, Mass., were not 
seriously hurt. 


SORRY 


“I am extremely sorry that any man could 
haye as much hatred in his eyes as I saw in 
me men who attacked us,” Reverend Olsen 

The ambulance carrying Reverend Reeb the 
75 miles to Birmingham had a flat tire about 
5 miles from Selma and there was a 30-min- 
ute delay until another could arrive. 

The ministers were among clergymen who 
came to this central Alabama town to par- 
ticipate in a civil rights march to Montgom- 
ery yesterday. 

The march, led by Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., turned back quietly, however, after 
passing the spot outside the city limits where 
State troopers and a mounted posse used tear 
gas and clubs to break up a similar march 
Sunday. 

COURT ORDER 


Yesterday's march was held despite a re- 
straining order issued by a Federal judge in 
Birmingham who had been asked by Negroes 
to prevent State and local authorities from 
interfering with the demonstration. 

The Judge, Frank M. Johnson, ordered a 
delay in the march until a hearing tomorrow 
oe on the move against the authori- 

es. 

State troopers again barred the path of the 
marchers yesterday but they stepped aside 
after granting Dr. King and his followers 
permission to pray. Dr. King then turned 
around and led the marchers back to their 
rallying point in a church. 

He called the march a victory but many 
Negro and white clergymen expressed dis- 
satisfaction. There were mutterings that 
a “deal” had been made between Dr, King 
and State authorities. i 

Dr. King denied this and said the decision 
to turn back if ordered to do so by troopers 
had been made the night before. 

Many white clergymen left after the 
march, but others were expected to arrive 
today. Dr. King called for a massive march 
to the capitol in Montgomery, 40 miles away, 
next week. 

Reverend Reeb had been with All Souls 
in Washington for 5 years. He lived with 
his wife, Marie, and their four children at 
5700 Chevy Chase Parkway NW. 

He was the founder of the University- 
Neighborhood Council, a group that coordi- 
nated efforts of a number of race goodwill 
organizations in the area between All Souls 
and Howard University. 

The Reverend Duncan Howlett, minister 
of All Souls, described him as “a great be- 
liever in the importance of integration * * * 
a gentle, kindly, modest man.” 


OPPOSITION TO PROPOSED LEVY- 
ING OF SOIL-CONSERVATION 
CHARGES ON FARMERS—FARM- 
ERS PAY THEIR FULL SHARE ON 
SOIL CONSERVATION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
have received from the South Dakota 
State Soil and Water Conservation Com- 
mittee a letter in opposition to the pro- 
posal, contained in the budget, to levy 
against farmers a share of technical as- 
sistance costs in relation to soil-conser- 
vation plans. It is proposed to shift about 
$20 million nationally to the farmers, 
who already are so hard pressed that a 
large percentage of them would simply 
have to give up their soil-conservation ef- 
forts. It would mean a great loss of con- 
servation, of land, and of the permanent 
resource base of this Nation. 
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The letter and an attachment make, 
very succinctly, the case against this pro- 
posed shift of costs. The letter points out 
this would be contrary to memorandums 
of understanding between the Federal 
Government and the local soil conserva- 
tion districts; Uncle Sam would be going 
back on his word, although the farmers 
have undertaken to install planned con- 
servation practices on the land, at great 
expense to themselves. 

The attachment, a report on 5 years of 
-soil-conservation district work in South 
Dakota, summarizes what the farmers’ 
share has been. It shows that from 
January 1, 1960, to December 31, 1964, 
the farmers spent more than $32 million 
on installing permanent conservation 
practices on the land in our State. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
South Dakota Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion Committee letter, a resolution, and 
the 5-year summary be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
resolution, and summary were ordered to 
be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE SOIL AND 
WATER CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
Pierre, S. Dak., February 23, 1965. 
The Honorable GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR McGoverN: The State 
soil and water conservation committee is 
very concerned with the proposed cuts in 
Federal assistance for soil and water con- 
servation activities. Also, we are very much 
concerned and opposed to the proposed 
legislation which would establish a revolving 
fund and would require that farmers and 
ranchers be charged for technical assistance 
in the application of conservation practices. 
We feel it is very unfair to charge our farm- 
ers for technical assistance which we give 
free to foreign countries. 

This is contrary to the present memoran- 
dums of understanding which our soil and 
water conservation districts have with the 
Department of Agriculture and the Soil Con- 
servation Service. It is also contrary to the 
whole concept of Federal, State, and district 
partnership which has made the soil and 
water conservation movement in the United 
States the envy of the world. This is the 
partnership which has made such dramatic 
progress in soil and water conservation and 
development in the past 30 years. 

Each of the 68 soil and water conservation 
districts in South Dakota is administered 
by a board of five supervisors. Many dis- 
tricts also have assistant supervisors. These 
men have donated their time and many of 
their own resources for over 25 years. For 
the Federal Government to say they can no 
longer be a contributing partner but must 
be paid is a serious affront to conservation 
development and self-government, for which 
districts stand. 

If the proposed legislation is passed and 
the funds for soil and water conservation 
cut, our soil and water conservation districts 
in South Dakota and the whole soil and 
water conservation movement will lose its 
effectiveness. With the rapidly changing 
times, we will be operating a horse-and- 
buggy program in a space ege. The impact 
of such a change will be felt throughout the 
entire economy in South Dakota. 

We know you have taken a keen and active 
interest in soil and water conservation dis- 
tricts and the entire soil and water conserva- 
tion movement. Your speech at the annual 
meeting of the National Association of Con- 
servation Districts in Portland, Oreg., was 
outstanding. We want you to know we truly 
appreciate your support for this cause. 
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Your support and leadership in the field 
of soil and water conservation has had a 
profound effect on its success in the past 
and we hope you will again personally make 
a statement to the Senate Subcommittee on 
Agriculture Appropriations during its hear- 
ings. 

Many groups and individuals are con- 
cerned over the sudden reversal in interest 
by the Federal Government and have or are 
taking steps to assist in counteracting the 
attitude taken by the Bureau of the Budget. 
No doubt you have already heard from many. 
However, at the risk of duplicating informa- 
tion you now have, we are enclosing a copy 
of a resolution that was passed by the South 
Dakota Reclamation and Water Development 
Association at their meeting in Pierre, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1965. Also, enclosed is a copy of 
our recent newsletter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry H. MARTENS, 
Chairman. 
RESOLUTION NO. 4: ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR WATER DEVELOPMENT 

Whereas the objective of the South Dakota 
Reclamation and Water Development Asso- 
ciation is the complete development of the 
land and water resources of the State; and 

Whereas such reclamation development, 
being a distinct benefit to the whole Nation, 
has been a Federal policy for more than half 
a century; and 

Whereas a sound reclamation program is 
dependent in large measure on continued and 
coordinated investigation, planning, research, 
and construction programs of the several 
Federal agencies concerned with water re- 
source development; and 

Whereas the accomplishment of these pro- 
grams calls for adequate appropriations by 
the U.S. Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That 1. The South Dakota Rec- 
lamation and Water Development Association 
hereby directs its officers to support before 
the Congress requests for sufficient appro- 
priations to (a) permit the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, the Department of Agriculture and 
its agencies (Extension Service, Soil Conser- 
vation Service, Agriculture Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, and others), and the 
Corps of Engineers to continue progressive 
and uninterrupted investigations, planning 
and construction programs in consonance 
with the needs therefore; (b) support accel- 
eration of the Forest Service program of re- 
vegetation, watershed restoration, range im- 
provements, and physical improvements of 
national forests, which will improve water 
production and control erosion; (c) permit 
prompt and continuing acquisition, publica- 
tion, and distribution by the Geological Sur- 
vey of basic data respecting both streamflow 
and ground water resources throughout the 
State; (d) permit completion of standard 
topographic mapping of South Dakota, if pos- 
sible, by the year 1970; (e) support research, 
investigation, and action programs in soil 
and water conservation, basic and essential to 
the sound development and full continued 
care of the Nation’s land and water resources, 
basinwide and in harmony with multiple-use 
projects development; (f) support collection 
and dissemination of basic meteorological 
data by the U.S. Weather Bureau; (g) provide 
for the control and eradication of noxious 
weeds and insects on federally controlled 
lands. 

2. The various departments and agencies 
affected should devise standards and proce- 
dures such as will eliminate or minimize 
duplication of investigations, research, and 
the basic work common to more than one 
department or agency. 

3. Information developed by the Federal 
Government shall be made available at rea- 
sonable cost, to all citizens who desire its 
use. 

4. That Federal agencies conducting coop- 
erative programs with the States charge ad- 
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ministrative expense for such programs, only 
to the extent of the amount specified by 
agreement or in proportion to its contribu- 
tion to such program; and that the work to 
be undertaken by such Federal agencies in 
the name of cooperative programs be re- 
stricted to those specified by the cooperating 
agreement. 
SOUTH DAKOTA STATE SOIL AND WATER CON- 
SERVATION COMMITTEE, STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION—BIG BUSINESS 


From January 1, 1960, through December 
31, 1964, South Dakota’s farmers and ranch- 
ers paid land improvement contractors over 
$13,227,750 for moving 66,138,675 cubic yards 
of earth to install engineering-type conserva- 
tion practices. 

Equipment costing over $25 million—to 
accomplish this gigantic task—consumed 
over $827,775 worth of diesel oil, $250,000 of 
gasoline, $825,000 of motor oil and grease, and 
over $500,000 in pneumatic tire wear. Con- 
tractors paid over $825,000 in salaries. This 
information was provided by the Land Im- 
provement Contractors Association. 

During this same period, farmers and 
ranchers cooperating with their soil and 
water conservation district to develop a con- 
servation program on their land, planted 
27,500 acres of trees at a total cost of $1 mil- 
lion for nursery stock and planting, $613,750 
for 12,275,000 trees and shrubs, $476,250 for 
gasoline, oil, repairs, equipment depreciation 
and salaries for about 200 district employees. 

These 12,275,000 trees and shrubs would 
plant a single row of trees, 8 feet apart, 18,590 
miles long. 

During this 5-year period, farmers and 
ranchers purchased the following amounts 
of seeds and materials to carry out their 
conservation program: 


Grass and legume seeds $3, 084, 017 
Starter fertilizer for grass seed- 
mw Si Soe esata 431, 712 
Fencing materials for trees and 
range management 772, 176 
Well casing—livestock water and 
mige... 1, 461, 430 
Pipe—culverts and livestock 
WAVE cae EE EAE 400, 600 
Concrete. a5 . se cee 200, 975 
Drainage tile and bentonite____. 36, 525 
Irrigation pipe 44, 260 
Riprap materia 118, 120 
Weed chemical for 
Weeds, — 938, 560 
OCT ie eC Sen doe ce 12, 488, 475 


In addition, farmers and ranchers paid out 
over $7,500,000 for tractor fuel, oil, grease, 
implement and pneumatic tire wear, and 
wages in carrying out other agronomic prac- 
tices to control wind and water erosion and 
improve soil structure. 

These figures cover conservation work ap- 
plied within soil and water conservation 
districts with technical assistance of the Soil 
Conservation Service. Conservation practices 
cost-shared by the agricultural conservation 
program and by the Great Plains conserva- 
tion program are included. Some work is 
now being carried out by farmers and ranch- 
ers without these services but is a direct 
result of the encouragement offered by these 
programs and is not included in these figures, 
but would provide a substantial increase in 
the total dollars. But these figures do reflect 
the impact conservation and development of 
South Dakota’s soll and water resources has 
upon the economy, yes; over $34,306,125 in 5 
years. 

This $34,306,125 is also a capital investment 
in South Dakota's two basic natural re- 
sources—soil and water—to protect the soil 
from wind and water erosion and the water 
resources from siltation. 

Soil loss from unprotected farmland can 
amount to 39 tons per acre per year (1 inch 
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of topsoil will weigh about 150 tons). With 
proper crop rotations, cover and conservation 
measures, this soil loss can be reduced to less 
than 5 tons per acre or a saving of about 34 
toms per acre per year. Thirty-four tons of 
valuable topsoil lost that will result in 
siltation of water resources. The monetary 
return from the capital investment in con- 
servation of our soil and water resources is 
many times greater than the dollars invested. 

South Dakota’s land and water resources 
are more than year-to-year economies. They 
are the space and setting for our future 
growth which may be limitless or limited in 
proportion to the extent and quality of each 
one’s concern for these resources and his will- 
ingness to become involved in their conser- 
vation and development—to use each acre 
within its capabilities and treat each acre 
according to its needs. 


SECRETARY CONNOR PRESENTS 
HAGUE AWARD 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in the 
years during which the Robert L. Hague 
Post of the American Legion has pre- 
sented its award for achievement in the 
maritime field, many giants in the mari- 
time industry have received it. 

I particularly recall that the post made 
the award to my good friend and col- 
league, the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Macnuson], chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce. 

This year, the award has been made 
to another outspoken supporter of a 
strengthened merchant-marine capabil- 
ity. Receiving it was James A. Farrell, 
Jr., chairman of the board of Farrell 
Lines, Inc. 

Making the presentation was the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, John T. Connor. 
What Secretary Connor said during the 
ceremony ce bears reiteration 
here. I ask the unanimous consent of 
the Senate that his remarks be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PRESENTATION OF THE ROBERT L. HAGUE MARI- 
TIME ACHIEVEMENT TROPHY, MARCH 8, 1965 

Gentlemen, it is a great pleasure for me to 
have the opportunity to participate in the 
presentation of this award. 

Since coming to the Commerce Depart- 
ment, I have learned a great deal about the 
shipping industry and about the men who 
lead it. 

Among those who are consistently men- 
tioned as men of exceptional stature, the 
name of James A. Farrell, Jr., has been prom- 
inent. 

So, while this award for outstanding con- 
tributions to the maritime industry during 
1963 and 1964 represents the judgment of 
the American Legion and the Robert L. 
Hague post, it also reflects what appears to 
be a consensus in the industry. 

Mr. Farrell, as most of you know, stands 
in a proud seafaring tradition. 

His grandfather commanded a schooner 
in the West Indies trade, and I understand 
that his skill in sailing has been passed 
down to Mr. Farrell, who is both an en- 
thusiastic and a successful ocean sailor. 

His father had the vision to foresee the 
great future of trade with Africa. 

Mr. Farrell has had the skill and judgment 
to make his company the dominant Ameri- 
can-flag line serving Africa. 

Under his stewardship, it has grown and 
prospered, demonstrating for all of us what 
can be accomplished with good business 
judgment and aggressive trade development. 
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It is in the area of trade development that 
Mr. Farrell has been particularly outstand- 


a fine work in developing markets for 
the coffee exports of native cooperatives in 
Kenya and Tanganyika is only one example 
of his efforts in this area. 

I am also particularly pleased by the in- 
terest in the American merchant marine 
shown by the American Legion. 

This fine trophy is only one material man- 
ifestation of the support of our merchant 
fleet which the American Legion has shown 
since its founding in 1919. 

It has played an effective role in making 
the American people aware of the problems 
of this important segment of our economy. 

And so, today my congratulations go out 
to both the American Legion and Mr. Farrell. 

To the Legion for creating this important 
award and for making the merchant fleet the 
focus of intelligent discussion; and to Mr. 
Farrell for exemplifying so strikingly the 
best qualities of the American merchant 
marine. 


CONCRETE CANNOT REPLACE 
STONE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it has 
recently been brought to the attention of 
this body that changes of a major and 
disturbing nature are planned for the 
public buildings of this city, the Capital 
of the United States. Unless the actions 
of the Commission of Fine Arts have been 
grossly misinterpreted, these plans call 
for the placement of a substantial num- 
ber of raw concrete Government build- 
ings along the Mall and on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, side by side with some of the 
most handsome and world-famous struc- 
tures in Washington. 

I am certain that this will come as a 
distinct shock to Americans everywhere 
who regard our National Capital as a 
unique and beautiful city that was in- 
tended, from its very beginnings, to re- 
flect the dignity and enduring splendor 
of this great Nation. 

We are now informed that a small 
clique of Federal Commissioners, vested 
by this Government with great power 
and responsibility for the appearance of 
this city, propose to discard tradition in 
our Federal architecture, and to sub- 
stitute raw concrete for the magnificent 
stone facing that has always in the past 
graced the exteriors of our public build- 
ings. The proponents of this radical de- 
parture say it will give contemporary ex- 
pression to our National Capital. I am 
more inclined to believe it will deface 
this beautiful city. 

The designs for four such structures 
already have been approved by both the 
General Services Administration and the 
Commission of Fine Arts, and it is widely 
reported that more are to follow. Speak- 
ing not only for my own State, whose 
native limestone adorns many of the 
most beautiful public and private build- 
ings in Washington, but also for all oth- 
ers who take pride in our Capital, I sin- 
cerely hope this will not come to pass. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] has inquired of the 
Fine Arts Commission whether a new 
policy has been established, requiring 
architects to employ concrete, instead of 
stone, in the exterior design of new Gov- 
ernment buildings. William Walton, the 
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chairman of the Commission, replied 
on February 17 that no such policy has 
been laid down. 

I must accept Mr. Walton's statement. 
But I must also remark that, with or 
without such an official policy, the fact 
remains that these four concrete struc- 
tures have been approved in rapid suc- 
cession by this Commission; and it is per- 
haps significant that Mr. Karel Yasko, 
Assistant Commissioner for Design and 
Construction in the Public Buildings 
Service of the GSA, has publicly hailed 
these proposed buildings as the begin- 
nings of “a new era in Federal architec- 
ture.” 

It is very difficult, indeed, to escape 
the conclusion that word has gone out to 
architects, officially or otherwise: “If you 
want to deal with this Fine Arts Com- 
mission, you had better design in con- 
crete.” 

We are told that the Commission is 
purely an advisory body, with no author- 
ity to dictate to the architectural pro- 
fession. But I must inquire whether the 
Commission does, as a practical matter, 
confine itself to mere advisory activities. 

In that connection, let me quote brief- 
ly from an article by Robert J. Lewis, the 
highly knowledgeable architectural writ- 
er for the Washington Star: 

It is well to understand that Commis- 
sion members play a censor's role over archi- 
tecture in certain areas of Washington. De- 
signs they don’t like seldom can reach the 
construction stage. So it is understandable 
that architects are glad to have clues on how 
to please the Commission. 


I submit that Mr. Lewis has put his 
finger on the crux of this problem. 
Architects who wish to design public 
buildings for Washington do not have to 
be handed an official policy statement de- 
fining the limits within which they will 
be permitted to work. They are well 
“clued in” by the Commission. 

I do not quarrel with the right—in- 
deed, the duty—of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission to advise the Government on the 
merits of architectural design for pub- 
lic buildings in Washington. But it 
seems that the line between advice and 
dictation is very, very fine. 

Surely, the whole American people is 
entitled to know whether the proposed 
new buildings, with their exposed ce- 
ment surfaces, will harmonize with the 
splendid monuments of marble, granite, 
limestone, sandstone, and other natural 
materials that now grace our city. Will 
they retain their original beauty over 
the years; or will they become scarred 
and disfigured by the elements, as has 
happened to the concrete exteriors of our 
National Airport and the GSA’s own re- 
gional headquarters building here in 
Washington? I cannot help but wonder 
what would be the condition of the Lin- 
coln Memorial or the Washington Mon- 
ument today, had the designers of an 
earlier time attempted the kind of ex- 
periment in “contemporary expression” 
that we are now witnessing. 

Mr. President, I respectfully urge the 
Members of this distinguished body to 
give thought to this matter and to take 
counsel with the American people, whom 
all of us represent here, before this pro- 
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posed experiment with our Capital City 
becomes an accomplished fact. And I 
submit that the Commission of Fine Arts 
and the General Services Administration 
owe to all the American people a public 
explanation of their actions. 

In conclusion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be appended to these 
remarks a statement on the use of lime- 
stone in Federal structures, based on ma- 
terial supplied by the General Services 
Administration, together with an article 
on this subject, being published this week 
in Indiana weekly newspapers. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

LIMESTONE IN FEDERAL BUILDINGS 

Sandstone was the primary material used 
in Federal buildings during the 1800's. 
Granite then came into style in the early 
1900’s. Marble followed. About 1930 lime- 
stone came into its own and was just about 
the only material used in the Federal Tri- 
angle. Marble again appeared after the 
limestone era. 

Throughout the last 100 years, all of the 
natural stone types were used even during 
the periods when one stone or the other 
found major acceptance. 

Between 1927 and 1940 almost all of the 
Federal Triangle was built. The following 
are limestone structures: 


National Chamber of Commerce 1922 
Department of Commerce 1930 
Internal Revenue 1931 
Department of Labor 1935 
Interstate Commerce Commission 1935 
New Post Office building 1934 
Department of Justice 1937 
Archives 22.022 so le annette 1938 
Federal Trade Commission 1940 
One-fourth of the Department of 

— . Lk Bes Fae 1940 
Three-fourths of the Department of 

Sta ben coe eG eae 1954 
Brookings Institution — New 
Japanese Embassy New 


INDIANA LIMESTONE IN WASHINGTON 
BUILDINGS 


(By U.S. Senator Vance Hartke) 


As I look out my office windows here in the 
Old Senate Office Building, I see a beautifully 
landscaped interior courtyard, with granite 
walks, a fountain, and a cobbled circle where 
I and other Senators often park our cars. 
But I also see an expanse of Indiana lime- 
stone, whose tannish blocks form the facing 
for the entire five-sided interior of the build- 
ings. Those quarried blocks were placed 
there in 1909, when the building was con- 
structed, and they have weathered the years 
to retain their original look of solidity and 
beauty. 

The outside of the building is faced with 
marble. So are many of the beautiful struc- 
tures of the Nation’s Capital. There are 
others with Indiana limestone, and there is 
also granite—natural stones whose utility 
and beauty lasts, undimmed over the years. 

But now the Capital City, which doubtless 
is the world’s most beautiful seat of govern- 
ment, is threatened with an architectural 
revolution which could see the end here of 
Indiana’s limestone in Federal buildings— 
and, not only limestone, but other natural 
stones. 

The reason is that approval has recently 
been given for the substitution of concrete 
for stone exteriors. Four buildings to cost 
a total of $120 million, have recently been 
approved for the heart of Washington, in- 
cluding the new FBI building and the Smith- 
sonian’s Air and Space Museum. The Fine 
Arts Commission and others dealing with 
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Federal architecture may be right in their 
desire for “modern” architecture, One such 
structure with undeniable beauty and func- 
tional success is the Dulles Airport building 
which is faced with concrete poured over 
steel as a facing—but the concrete is already 
showing cracks. The General Service Ad- 
ministration, which has a major voice in all 
Federal building design, has asked to reface 
with stone its own building of poured-in- 
place concrete. But the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion says no, 

There is no doubt that the cement indus- 
try, as Senator AIKEN said in the Senate the 
other day, “is industrially potent and polit- 
ically persuasive.” But it seems to me we 
should not “go modern” in Washington 
buildings only to have a clash of designs with 
the traditional stone structures whose beau- 
ty is matched by their durability. I am for 
Indiana limestone, such as that I see out of 
my office window. I intend to say so in the 
Senate so that the Capital City may con- 
tinue to grow as a lasting memorial to de- 
mocracy and freedom, with the beauty and 
permanence of Indiana limestone. 


SOYBEAN SALE SHOWS NEED FOR 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I am 
seriously concerned that the American 
housewife and the livestock grower may 
have been hurt when the Continental 
Grain Co. was recently authorized to sell 
3,357,000 bushels of soybeans to Russia. 

Soybeans are in tight supply. Best 
estimates from the Department of Agri- 
culture are that this year’s crop will pro- 
duce a carryover of about 15 miillion 
bushels, but perhaps as little as 10 mil- 
lion bushels. This is extremely low, and 
could, if the crop is late, produce a pro- 
found change in the market. 

The demand for soybeans is up. Much 
of the increased demand is going into 
shipments abroad. This is a result of 
our promotion of foreign trade. With 
the need for increased exports, I am 
generally delighted to note that we are 
selling so many soybeans and soybean 
products to other countries. Exports 
this year are expected to be some 9 
million bushels ahead of last year’s 191 
million bushels. 

This is all good news to soybean grow- 
ers. They are assured of a good market, 
far above the price-support level, which 
averages $2.25 a bushel. Right now, 
growers are receiving 50 to 60 cents a 
bushel above support prices. 

But sudden sales to Russia could have 
a bad effect on the market. The sale of 
more than 3½ million bushels this year 
is more than one-third of the estimated 
increase in 1965 exports. 

My concern is that there may be a 
shortage of feed for livestock which is 
made from soybean meal. My further 
concern is that the price of oil and mar- 
garine will rise, adversely affecting the 
pocketbooks of low-income housewives. 
Between November and December of last 
year, margarine prices rose 1½ per- 
cent—a big jump. 

Increased foreign sales are needed in 
every category. We need to sell more 
manufactured goods, as well as farm 
items. 

Our Government experts always take 
into consideration the final impact on 
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world markets and world prices when 
large supplies of farm produce are sold. 
I recall that we were always cautious 
about the sale of wheat, for this reason. 

Yet, hardly a murmur has been raised 
over the soybean sale. 

While the sale can have little, if any, 
effect on the world market, it could, if 
added to other sales, have a great effect 
on prices here in America. 

I am concerned about rising prices of 
livestock feed, since this industry already 
is sick. Furthermore, I am concerned 
about the possible rise in the cost of oil 
and margarine. 

All this is additional evidence that a 
Senate International Trade Subcommit- 
tee would have plenty of work to do in 
sifting evidence of the results of sales 
such as the recent soybean deal with 
Russia. I am a vigorous advocate of the 
establishment of such a subcommittee; 
and I believe that the soybean deal shows 
how much investigation and work are 
needed in order to establish policies in 
the field of international trade. 


INCIDENTS IN SELMA, ALA. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am 
deeply grieved by the recent events in 
Selma, Ala. 

America stands for no more basic 
principle than the right of all its citi- 
zens to vote and to participate in their 
Government. This is the hard core of 
the American dream, so revered here 
at home, so honored throughout the 
years around the world. 

America also stands for law and order. 
We teach our young people that officers 
of the law are to be respected, not feared, 
because they are our agents in upholding 
law and order. ai 

My children are asking—and so are 
children and their parents everywhere: 
How do we reconcile these principles 
with the sad and tragic events of recent 
days in Selma, Ala.? 

Let us move now to uphold the right 
to vote. Let us move now to uphold law 
and order and the protection of the 
safety and security of all our citizens in 
ages Ala., and throughout the coun- 

Let us act at once so that we can say 
to our children: “Yes, America does be- 
lieve in law and order; America does be- 
lieve in the right to vote.“ We must not 
delay another day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF ARMS CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT ACT n 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which 
is H.R. 2998. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2998) to amend the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act, as 
amended. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
intended to speak primarily on the 
pending business, but before I do so I 
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should like to refer to a few other 
matters. 

First, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may do this in spite of the germaneness 
rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered.. 


BELL TESTIMONY ON FOREIGN AID 
AND ITS IMPACT ON THE BAL- 
ANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of discussion on 
the floor of the Senate and elsewhere of 
the impact of the AID program on the 
balance of payments. Many Senators 
are concerned, and rightly so, about our 
balance-of-payments problem. 

Recently, the Senate has received ex- 
cellent direct advice from the adminis- 
tration’s leading experts in this field, to 
show what the impact of foreign aid is 
on the balance of payments. Yesterday, 
Mr. Bell, the Administrator of AID, ap- 
peared before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and there he made an 
extremely helpful and, in many ways, 
surprising statement. 

Mr. Bell pointed out, for example, that 
the AID program actually results in a 
net gain in gold for this country. 

I believe this would surprise most peo- 
ple. When one asks critics what we can 
do about our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem, the first thing they are likely to say 
is, “Cut foreign aid.” 

Mr. Bell, the Administrator, a com- 
petent, honesti and responsible person, 
says: 

In the main, PNR, gold transactions 
between United States and AID recipients re- 
sult in a net gain in U.S. holdings, During 
1964, for example, less developed countries 

ed $28 million worth of gold from the 
United States—of which all but $3 million 
was subscribed to the IMF—but they sold $89 
million worth of gold to us for dollars in the 
same period. 

There is thus no direct relation between 
ald and an outflow of gold to AID recipients. 
In fact, the reverse is true. The U.S. gold 
problem lies with the industrial countries of 
Europe, not in our relations with the AID 
recipient nations. 


In addition, Mr. Bell pointed out that 
our loss on the balance-of-payments ac- 
count through AID’s economic program 
was now reduced to a gross amount of 
$400 million and a net amount of $250 
million, because there was a repayment 
of $150 million. 

He also pointed out that an indirect 
effect of AID was to help our export situ- 
ation, because as we build up, with our 
own efforts, the economies abroad, we 
can expect those countries to buy from 
us and increase our export markets 
abroad. 

Altogether, the effect of Mr. Bell’s 
statement was to reassure members of 
the committee that our AID program was 
not only the biggest contributor to the 
problem, but that the AID Administrator 
is doing his best—and it is a very good 
best—to improve our AID program in 
such a way that the balance-of-payments 
situation will not be aggravated but, in- 
stead, improved. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of Mr. Bell be- 
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fore the committee be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE DAVID E. BELL, 
ADMINISTRATOR, AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT, BEFORE THE SENATE BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, MARCH 9, 
1965 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for the privilege 
of appearing before this committee. As Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency for International 
Development, I am particularly pleased that 
these hearings are being held, for they pre- 
sent an excellent opportunity to give the 
facts to the Congress, and to attempt to clear 
up some of the misconceptions surrounding 
the relation of aid to our balance of pay- 
ments. 

Foreign aid is by its very nature closely in- 
volved with the flow of payments. Thus each 
action and step taken by AID is and must be 
evaluated from the point of view of our bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. 

The foreign aid program provides goods 
and services to other countries which they 
cannot obtain through normal means— 
through their export earnings and through 
obtaining capital on commercial terms and 
by private investment. A successful aid pro- 
gram is one which enables the recipient 
country to strengthen its economy to the 
point where it can obtain goods and services 
it needs for steady expansion and growth by 
normal trade and normal capital move- 
ments—and without further need for aid 
grants and soft loans. This is what was 
achieyed in Western Europe under the Mar- 
shall plan, and has since been achieved in 
Japan, Spain, Greece, Taiwan, and other 
countries. 

It is plainly important to seek to carry out 
this important national program, like any 
other, at minimum cost to the United States. 

In the first years of the U.S. foreign aid 
program after World War II, during the 
Marshall plan and most of the 1950’s our aid 
appropriations were, in general, spent wher- 
ever in the world prices were lowest. Dur- 
ing the Marshall plan period, of course, the 
United States was the only major source in 
the world for most of the goods those coun- 
tries needed. Therefore most of the aid dol- 
lars, although not tied to U.S. procurement, 
were spent in this country. Later in the 
1950's the revived European economies be- 
came increasingly effective competitors for 
U.S. aid purchases. 

Beginning in 1959, in response to the 
changed situation of the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments, our policy respecting aid purchases 
were changed. Today, with small excep- 
tions, aid appropriations can only be spent 
in the United States, for goods and services 
produced in this country. This has un- 
doubtedly raised the cost of the Federal 
budget of providing a given amount of goods 
and services under the aid program, since 
some items are being purchased with aid ap- 
propriations in the United States which 
could be bought more cheaply in other coun- 
tries. But our present policies are intended 
to minimize the adverse effect of the aid pro- 
gram on the balance of payments, eyen if 
that results in some increased cost to the 
budget. 

I 

There are two approaches to measuring 
the impact of AID’s expenditures on the 
balance of payments. The first, which might 
be called the “accounting” approach, meas- 
ures the direct result of the AID spending: 
Are the dollars appropriated by the Congress 
spent directly in this country or are they 
spent abroad or transferred to another coun- 
try or to an international organization. 

Under this method of measurement, which 
is similar to the Department of Commerce 
figures on the balance of payments, during 
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fiscal year 1964—the latest data avallable— 
the gross adverse effect on the US. balance 
of payments of AID's economic assistance 
programs was about $513 million, 

We have now received preliminary esti- 
mates for the calendar year 1964 which show 
substantial further improvement. The pay- 
ments abroad dropped to about $400 million. 
This is offset by repayments of past assist- 
ance extended by AID and predecessor agen- 
cies of over $150 million, making a net ef- 
fect of about $250 million. 

The current expenditure rate under our 
economic assistance program is almost ex- 
actly $2 billion per year. Thus in 1964, 
for every dollar of economic aid extended, 
20 cents showed as a current adverse impact 
in our balance of payments—not considering 
current or future receipts. 

Put the other way round, 80 percent of 
AID’s expenditures last year represented not 
dollars going abroad, but steel, machinery, 
fertilizer, and other goods and services pur- 
chased in the United States. 

Under these circumstances, of course, a cut 
in AID appropriations would primarily reduce 
U.S. exports, and would have only a very small 
effect on the balance of payments. 

Moreover, the proportion of appropriations 
spent in the United States is rising. Eighty- 
five percent of new obligations are being com- 
mitted for direct expenditure in the United 
States. 

The $400 million of AID offshore payments 
in calendar 1964 is made up of the following 
major elements: $120 million representing 
payments of U.S. voluntary contributions to 
international organizations, such as U.N. 
agencies, the Indus River project adminis- 
tered by the IBRD, and the Social Progress 
Trust Fund; $78 million for commodity pur- 
chases in other less developed countries— 
cases where, for example, required goods are 
unavailable in the United States or shipping 
costs are too high; $19 million for commodity 
purchases in other developed countries. 

These are either tag end expenditures of 
major projects approved before aid was tied 
in 1959 or items unavailable from any other 
source, approved on a case-by-case waiver 
basis. 

Sixty-six million dollars in cash transfers— 
transfers of funds made in a very few cases 
where normal procedures for providing as- 
sistance are not feasible or made in small 
amounts to cover local costs of technical 
assistance projects. The amount of such 
transfers has been reduced sharply in recent 
years and is expected to be only $40 million 
in calendar 1965. 

Thirty million dollars for local expenses of 
AID direct hire personnel stationed abroad. 
This represents the local expenses which 
could not be met by use of Treasury-owned 
local currencies. 

Eighty-seven million dollars for other ex- 
penditures outside the United States. This 
includes payments by U.S. contractors for 
such necessary items as wages. It also in- 
cludes payments to schools and hospitals 
abroad, disaster relief expenditures, offshore 
ct of participants, and other project 


ar) "indicated above, this $400 million was 
offset by about $150 million in repayments of 
principal and interest on loans extended by 
AID and its predecessor agencies, 

1 

This then is the accounting measure of the 
direct flow of dollars abroad resulting from 
our economic aid program. 

The true net economic effect of foreign 
assistance on our balance of payments can- 
not be measured so simply. This is because 
there are indirect effects not revealed by the 
direct accounts. A substantial portion of the 
dollars that go out under our aid program, 
to the United Nations, for example, comes 
back through regular commercial channels 
for purchases of U.S. goods. 
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Dollars which go out and enter the econ- 
omy of a less-developed country may be used 
later by that country to buy needed goods in 
the U.S. market or may go through trade 
channels to a third country, which will use 
the dollars for purchase of goods in the U.S. 
market. 

These are examples of the so-called feed- 
back effect, which means that the effect of 
aid outflows on the U.S. balance of payments 
is overstated, because dollar outflows to a 
considerable extent are immediately reflected 
in increased U.S. export sales for dollars. 

But there is another indirect effect in the 
opposite direction. When and aid recipient 
is able to buy U.S. imports under a tied 
loan—that is, has a letter of credit opened in 
a U.S. bank which can only be spent in the 
United States—then that country may use 
the tied dollars to buy goods that it would 
have otherwise bought with dollars it al- 
ready owns. These other dollars—free ex- 
change—are thus available for other pur- 
chases either in the United States or else- 
where. This is the so-called substitution 
effect, meaning that to some extent AID-fi- 
nanced imports are substituted for imports 
that would have been bought with free dol- 
lars, and to this extent the effect of tied 
aid on the U.S. balance of payments is un- 
derstated. 

There are no good estimates of the size 
of the feedback and substitution effects, 
Only indirect evidence is available. With re- 
spect to the question of how much sub- 
stitution occurs, for example, it is clear that 
most of the less-developed countries have 
severe shortages of dollars, and need more 
goods from the United States than they can 
afford, even with the addition of aid. Fur- 
thermore, statistics do not indicate that a 
dropoff in commercial trade occurs when 
there is an increase in aid. Quite the oppo- 
site. The most frequently cited example is 
Latin America. While expenditures under 
the Alliance for Progress have been increas- 
ing over the past 3 years, so have Latin 
American purchases from the United States 
through regular commercial channels, In 
fact, according to preliminary estimates, 
commercial U.S. exports to Latin America in- 
creased by $500 million in 1964 alone, Thus 
it is the best guess of the economists who 
have studied these matters that the amount 
of substitution is relatively small. 

Overall, it is our conclusion that the in- 
direct economic effects of aid on our balance 
of payments roughly balance each other, 
and even allowing for some variation from 
time to time, the true effect of aid on our 
balance of payments would not differ very 
much in either direction from the figures 
shown by the accounting estimates referred 
to earlier. 

To sum up, our balance-of-payments fig- 
ures show, by the accounting measure, the 
share of our expenditures made directly for 
U.S. goods and services is 80 percent and 
rising, and the share paid to foreigners and 
international organizations is 20 percent and 
falling. These figures do not take into ac- 
count indirect effects, but it is our best 
guess that they would be little different if 
they did. AID dollars spent abroad which 
return quickly in payment for commercial 
exports roughly offset the amount of AID 
financing for goods that would have been 
exported anyway. As nearly as we can tell 
these two imperfections roughly cancel each 
other out and 15-20 percent is a valid indi- 
cation of the real adverse impact of aid on 
the U.S, balance of payments. 

m 

I should like to say a word about the re- 
lationship of U.S. aid and holdings of U.S. 
gold. 

Some aid recipients have bought gold from 
the United States in the past few years, 
mostly to finance their gold subscription to 
the International Monetary Fund. 
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In the main, however, gold transactions 
between the United States and aid recipients 
result in a net gain in U.S. holdings. Dur- 
ing 1964, for example, less-developed coun- 
tries purchased $28 million worth of gold 
from the United States (of which all but $3 
million was subscribed to the IMF), but they 
sold $89 million worth of gold to us for dol- 
lars in the same period. 

There is thus no direct relation between 
aid and an outflow of gold to aid recipients. 
In fact, the reverse is true. The U.S. gold 
problem lies with the industrial countries 
of Europe, not in our relations with the 
aid recipient nations. 


Iv 


I have been speaking thus far of AID ex- 
penditures, There are other U.S. programs 
which can properly be referred to as foreign 
aid in a broad sense. I should like to men- 
tion these briefly, with a word about their 
balance-of-payments impact. 

Military assistance consists principally of 
the provision of U.S.-produced military 
equipment. Taking into account the costs 
of U.S. personnel overseas to administer the 
program, some oversea training costs, and 
other oversea expenditures, the estimates are 
that over 85 percent of military assistance 
expenditures are made directly in the 
United States, and the remainder are made 
offshore. 

The Public Law 480 program provides U.S. 
surplus agricultural commodities by sale and 
donation to other countries. In view of the 
nature of the program, virtually all of the 
expenditures under it are made directly in 
the United States, with only minor and un- 
avoidable offshore costs in foreign ports. The 
same is true of expenditures under the Ex- 
port-Import Bank loans. 

The Peace Corps expenditures are almost 
entirely for the living expenses of the volun- 
teers abroad, and for their training and 
supervision in the United States. It is esti- 
mated that about 75 percent of Peace Corps 
expenditures are made in the United States 
and about 25 percent offshore. 

Finally, U.S. contributions to international 
agencies such as the International Develop- 
ment Association are paid in dollars and are 
shown in the Department of Commerce sta- 
tistics as 100-percent outflows. In fact, how- 
ever, a substantial share of the total ex- 
penditures of these international organiza- 
tions is made in the United States. Con- 
sequently, the accounting estimate of bal- 
ance-of-payments impact in this case over- 
states the true effect. 

I should also like to stress that we are seek- 
ing in every way we can devices to use 
local currencies, owned by the United States 
as a result of food-for-peace sales or other 
U.S, assistance, to meet the local costs of 
our aid missions. The net effect of this 
policy is to enable us in many countries to 
substitute U.S. produced commodities for 
what would otherwise be dollars used to pur- 
chase local currencies to cover the local costs 
of U.S. Government activities. 


v 


President Johnson’s message of February 
10 said, “Until we master our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem AID officials will send no aid 
dollars abroad that can be sent instead in 
the form of U.S. goods and services.“ We 
are doing just that. I have asked that every 
project and every commodity order be closely 
examined, Waiver of tied procurement reg- 
ulations will be allowed only when it is 
clearly justified in the U.S, interest. Local 
costs will be paid for out of U.S. local cur- 
rency holdings wherever possible. 

We expect, as I have indicated, to see some 
further increase in tied purchases and ex- 
penditures in the United States, but we are 
close to the limit. Some minimum offshore 
expenditures will remain—principally the 
local expenditures of our employees and those 
of our contractors who are stationed over- 
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seas, the contributions of the United States 
to international organizations, and a few 
special cases where tying to U.S. procurement 
is unfeasible or unwise. 

The President, advised by his Cabinet Com- 
mittee on the Balance of Payments, has con- 
cluded that this small remaining element 
of offshore expenditures under the aid pro- 
gram is a cost to our country which is far 
outweighed by the benefits to our own inter- 
ests that will accrue from the achievement of 
economic and social progress in the less de- 
veloped countries. 

A similar judgment underlay the distinc- 
tion drawn by the President in his recent bal- 
ance-of-payments message between U.S. pri- 
vate investment abroad in advanced coun- 
tries, which for the time being is to be dis- 
couraged, and U.S. private investment abroad 
in less-developed countries, which the U.S. 
Government is continuing strongly to en- 
courage. 

vr 

Looking beyond the immediate present, the 
foreign aid program has a number of effects 
which are positively beneficial to our balance 
of payments. 

First, our aid today is overwhelmingly in 
the form of dollar repayable loans, unlike the 
situation under the Marshall plan, when 90 
percent of our aid was in the form of grants. 
Future repayments of interest and principal 
on today’s loans will be a positive factor in 
our balance of payments. 

Second, the evidence is plain that coun- 
tries which with our aid achieve steady eco- 
nomic growth become increasingly better 
markets for U.S. exports and more attractive 
Places for U.S. investment abroad. Over the 
last 15 years our exports to Europe have dou- 
bled and our exports to Japan have tripled. 
As other countries, Spain, Greece, Taiwan, 
and so on, gain economic momentum and 
our aid comes to an end the same kind of 
result is evident. 

Moreover, the aid program in case after 
case has directly led to the introduction of 
American products and services in other 
countries, and to follow-on markets unrelated 
to the aid program. Aid has in fact been 
one of our best export promotion mecha- 
nisms, 

vit 

In conclusion, Mr, Chairman, I am pleased 
to report that since 1961 we have steadily 
reduced the effect of foreign aid on our bal- 
ance of payments. We are continuing the 
efforts to minimize the effect as part of the 
action program announced by President 
Johnson last month. 

We will do more. But the upper limit may 
soon be reached, as the adverse impact has 
already been reduced to $400 million, not in- 
cluding repayments. 

In addition, it is important to recognize 
that a continuation of the present program 
will have a long-range positive impact on 
our balance of payments as a result of a dollar 
repayment flow, expanding markets for our 
exports, and improving bia ha tg for our 
private investment abroad. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to ask 
the Senator if the comments of Mr. Bell 
were based upon economic aid or on mili- 
tary aid? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am grateful to 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky for asking this question, because 
it will enable me to clarify the situation. 

The Administrator spoke of economic 
aid. Previously, before the committee, 
Secretary Dillon spoke on both economic 
and military aid. 

Yesterday, I placed in the RECORD Sec- 
retary Dillon’s statement dealing with 
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the entire balance-of-payments situa- 
tion. In his statement he pointed out 
that while we do suffer a loss in our bal- 
ance of payments because of military 
aid, we have made agreements with a 
number of countries to purchase their 
military equipment in this country. 

These agreements have become so 
widespread—we have them with Ger- 
many, Italy, and Great Britain—that 
they are offsetting in the balance-of-pay- 
ments account about one-half of our 
losses because of our total military 
expenditures abroad. It is a very inge- 
nious action on the part of the adminis- 
tration which has greatly helped to alle- 
viate the balance-of-payments situation. 

That was a helpful correction on the 
part of the Senator from Kentucky, and 
I am grateful. 

Mr. COOPER. From the hearings, 
particularly the testimony of both the 
Secretary of the Treasury and Adminis- 
trator Bell, was the Senator able to dis- 
cover any statement as to the actual total 
effect upon our balance of payments, 
taking into consideration both military 
aid and economic aid? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. About $487 million; 
$250 million is the net effect of economic 
aid and $237 million for effect of military 
aid. I believe the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would agree that those programs 
are essential and in the interest of the 
free world as well as in the interest of 
this country. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree that they are 
essential. There is always a difference 
of opinion as to the importance of cer- 
tain parts of the programs, and I believe 
the Senator would agree with that state- 
ment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed. I be- 
lieve most importantly—and I think the 
Senator from Kentucky would agree— 
in making sure that we do everything 
possible to reduce the impact of our aid 
program and our other programs on the 
balance-of-payments situation. For ex- 
ample, under the Developmnt Loan 
Fund program the money flow is not 
adverse in terms of our balance of pay- 
ments. As Administrator Bell showed 
yesterday, there is a 100 percent offset. 

In the Peace Corps we have a loss of 
about 25 percent; 75 percent is spent in 
this country. 

All in all, the program has been vast- 
ly improved. Four years ago most of the 
expenditures under the AID program 
were made abroad; something in the 
neighborhood of 60 percent, only 40 per- 
cent here in America. Today something 
in the neighborhood of 80 percent are 
made in this country. That, I believe, is 
a remarkable showing, and is highly 
beneficial from our balance-of-payments 
standpoint. 

Mr. COOPER. I was much interested 
in one other aspect relating to both the 
questions of development and of pay- 
ments. The other day I made inquiry 
as to whether any repayment was being 
made to this country on the debts owed 
on our loans for economic development. 
I was rather interested to find that pay- 
ments in the amount of some $100 mil- 
lion or more were expected this year. 
That is much more than I expected. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. The fig- 
ure is larger than that which the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky mentioned, As I 
understand, the total AID figures which 
Mr, Bell gave us yesterday show repay- 
ments of $150 million. There will be 
more in the future than in the past, be- 
cause whereas under the Marshall plan 
90 percent of our aid was grant aid, un- 
der the present program 70 percent is in 
dollar repayable loans. 

As many Senators have pointed out, 
many of those dollar repayable loans are 
at low interest rates. Moratoriums with 
respect to certain payments are provided. 
Nevertheless, they are largely dollar 
repayable loans, and for that reason they 
are likely to help us in our balance-of- 
payments problem. 

Mr. COOPER. To return to a 
theme which I have discussed on many 
occasions, as the Senator knows, I agree 
that the AID program, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Bell, has been much im- 
proved. Also acts of Congress have re- 
sulted in more economic aid being in 
the form of loans. While they are long- 
term, low-interest-rate loans, at least 
they are loans. I think that now there 
are still grants for technical aid and 
grants for some special programs, and I 
believe the soft-currency provision ap- 
plies only to Public Law 480 food. 

Nevertheless, I believe—and I think 
the Senator from Wisconsin will agree 
with me—that there is about $6 or $7 
billion in the pipeline. I understand 
that is the figure. There is about $6.5 
billion for economic aid and $7.5 billion 
including military aid. With the kinds 
of things that are happening throughout 
the world, I still believe that it is very 
important that some kind of evaluation 
be made of our overall AID program and 
of our individual assistance programs in 
every country to which we provide aid. 
That has never been done, and it ought 
to be done if the country and the Con- 
gress are to know the effect that our aid 
is having. 

General analyses have been made by 
the Clay Committee, by several govern- 
mental committees, and by several com- 
missions which have been established 
over the life of the program. But I do 
not believe we shall ever know whether 
there is waste—though there may always 
be some waste—and whether this pro- 
gram is effective in accomplishing its 
real purpose unless we have an analysis 
made with respect to every recipient 
country. I have discussed the need for 
these analyses before, particularly since 
the adoption of amendments to achieve 
this new and needed kind of assessment, 
and I believe the results of such analy- 
ses would bear upon all sides and prob- 
lems connected with the questions of 
aid. 

A few weeks ago I even went so far 
as to suggest that it would be a good 
thing if we held up beginning any new 
aid programs for 1 year so that the Con- 
gress and the administration could main- 
tain control over the direction of our own 
AID program. Control has slipped from 
the United States and direction has gone 
into the hands, in many cases, of the 
very people we are attempting to help. 
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All too often they seem to be gaining 
control over our AID programs, and if we 
suggest that assistance be reduced or 
that changes be made, sometimes we are 
met with coercive threats. We must not 
have this kind of situation continue, and 
we must not let our overall program suf- 
fer by loss of control and direction. 

I agree that we need to start again and 
to regain full control of the AID pro- 
gram by the United States, since it is 
paid for by the taxpayers of the United 
States, and it is involved with our na- 
tional interest. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wholeheartedly 
agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky. I have supported him 
in his amendments to accomplish what 
he wishes to accomplish. Nothing that 
I have said would indicate that the for- 
eign aid bill should not be scrutinized 
with the greatest care. I should like to 
see a country-by-country analysis, which 
the Senator from Kentucky has been a 
leader in advocating. However, today 
I rise merely for the purpose of putting 
into the Record the statement by Mr. 
Bell, which, in a competent and respon- 
sible way, relates to the impact of the 
Agency for International Development— 
the AID program—on our balance-of- 
payments situation. 


WISCONSIN PROTESTS AGAINST 
BRUTALITY IN SELMA, ALA. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
am sure that Senators from virtually all 
States have received telegrams relating 
to the situation in Selma, Ala., and to 
the protest by Negroes, whites, and 
others because of the inability of Ne- 
groes to register to vote in Alabama and 
the terrible brutality visited upon them 
because they peacefully attempted to 
protest this abridgement of their rights. 
Several of the telegrams I have received 
from prominent and thoughtful people 
in Wisconsin have been highly eloquent. 
I should like to put them in the Recorp. 
I shall read only one of them. That 
telegram was received from the pub- 
lisher of the Chippewa Herald Telegram. 
Chippewa Falls is a city in northwestern 
Wisconsin. Incidentally, it is the home- 
town of former Senator Wiley. It is a 
town in which people are careful and 
Stable in their attitudes. It is a town 
that is certainly not characterized by 
emotional reaction. This telegram from 
Mr. Lavine, who publishes the paper— 
the only daily newspaper in the city, and 
a newspaper which has been, by and 
large, conservative, careful, and thought- 
ful in its remarks—reads as follows: 

CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS., 
March 9, 1965. 
Senator BILL PROXMIRE, 
Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: Never in our ex- 
perience have received such reaction from 
normally political, nonemotional leaders of 
our community and “workingman” alike as 
we have as a result of the brutality in Ala- 
bama. Isn’t it possible that this bloody 
disregard of Americans’ constitutional rights 
can be protected by the intervention of Fed- 
eral marshals and/or law enforcement offi- 
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cers? Please understand, we and the many 
citizens who have contacted us, are generally 
not advocates of this type of intervention, 
but we see no other recourse in this situa- 
tion. It is not a time for words; it is a time 
for action. 
Cordially, 
JoRN M. Lavine, 
Publisher, Chippewa Herald Telegram. 


I ask unanimous consent that a few 
other telegrams of the same type that 
I have received be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 8, 1965. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

If our Federal Government can dispatch 
our Marines to Asia in the cause of human 
freedom, then we urgently request that you 
use the influence of your office to insure the 
constitutional rights of citizens of this coun- 
try to march peacefully in protest against 
injustices in Alabama and Mississippi. 

C. L. Golightly, Dr. George Hilliard, Dr. 
Peter Murrell, Clinton Rose, Robert 
Starms, Edward Smyth, Wesley Scott, 
Corneff Taylor, Thomas Cheeks, Her- 
cules Porter, Dr. William Finlayson, 
Rev. E. B. Phillips, Rev. B. S. Gregg, 
and Jack Love, Executive Directors 
Committee of Concern, 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. March 9, 1965. 
Senator WILLIAM PROxMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Are we seeing the days of Hitler lived in 
our own country? Disregard politics—fight 
for human rights, stop all Federal money go- 
ing to Mississippi and Alabama. 

Frances G. HuGHSON. 


Mapison, WIS., March 9, 1965. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please do whatever is necessary to stop 
Wallace in Alabama. 
Prof. and Mrs. MICHAEL BLEICHER, 


Wausau, WIS., 
March 9, 1965. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

When will these United States stop tolerat- 
ing southern misuse of law as exemplified in 
Selma, Ala., Sunday, March 7? 

I ask you, as my representative, to take im- 
mediate steps to protect the rights of Negroes 
in such States as Mississippi and Alabama by 
use of Federal forces. 

JOHN A. FITZGERALD, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
March 9, 1965. 
Senator PROXMIRE, 
Care Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Help Americans in Alabama. Protect us all 

now. 

Mr. and Mrs. EUGENE BECKER. 


STEVENS PoInT, WIS., 
March 9, 1965. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.G.: 
Please recall marines, Vietnam, to save citi- 

zens of Selma. 

t Dr. and Mrs, GEORGE DICKSON. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIs., 
March 10, 1965. 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please use influence to secure Federal in- 
tervention in Selma, Ala. 
ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA SORORITY, 
MILWAUKEE CHAPTER, 
Mrs. ROBERT Stars, President. 


JOSEPH CHARLES SWIDLER, CHAIR- 
MAN, FEDERAL POWER COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
man who is Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission is always in a dif- 
ficult and delicate position. He has an 
important influence on the cost of liv- 
ing in this country, and he exercises vital 
influence on several of the most impor- 
tant industries of the country. 

Mr. Joseph C. Swidler, Chairman of 
the Commission, is frequently the sub- 
ject of criticism. Butin my judgment, he 
has done a superlative job. 

Yesterday, the New York Times pub- 
lished a biography of Mr. Swidler. In 
ee com of the biography, the Times 
said: 

But much of the eriticism 


Which came primarily from in- 
dustry— 
has evaporated in the face of what one in- 
dustry officially recently called Mr. Swidler’s 
“essential fairness and boundless integrity.” 
Two years after his appointment, the trade 
magazine of the American Gas Association 
devoted a full page to a favorable explana- 
tion of how the Commission was working 
to streamline its operations. 


Mr. President, it is unusual that a 
man who has the courage to make deci- 
sions unpopular with an industry should 
receive this kind of praise from the in- 
dustry, especially when he is known as a 
liberal and a consumers’ man. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I am not at all certain 
that decisions made by this able public 
servant can properly be described as un- 
popular.” They may be unpopular with 
certain special interests; but with those 
who are primarily concerned with public 
opinion, they may be quite popular. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Tennessee is absolutely correct. His 
statement clarifies my remarks. What 
I meant to say was that Mr. Swidler’s 
decisions are not always popular with 
the people most concerned, that is, the 
regulated industries. These are the peo- 
ple who are normally contacting Mem- 
bers of Congress and the press. They 
influence the appointment of mem- 
bers to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. But I believe that with those who 
are dispassionate and objective, and cer- 
tainly those who are interested in the 
overall public interest, Mr. Swidler's 
decisions should be popular. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the biography published in the 
New York Times be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the biogra- 
phy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Man oF POWER: JOSEPH CHARLES SWIDLER 


One of Joseph Charles Swidler’s friends 
said of him yesterday, “He's quite accus- 
tomed to controversy, so this one’s not likely 
to bother him much.“ 

He was referring to the decision by the 
Federal Power Commission, of which Mr. 
Swidler is Chairman, to grant a license for 
Consolidated Edison’s proposed hydroelectric 
plant at the foot of Storm King Mountain 
upstate. The plan has been strongly op- 
posed by conservationists. 

As head of an agency that closely regulates 
a huge industry affecting virtually every 
American, Mr. Swidler has been riding a 
wave of controversy ever since President 
Kennedy named him to the job 4 years ago. 
But he has remained consistently unper- 
turbed, at least on the surface. 

“I have never reached for the wrong 
answer from fear,” he said in defending an 
unpopular position 2 years ago, “and I have 
not looked for easy applause and approval 
of the claque.” 

The Chairman, who describes himself as 
“a consumer's man“ and a liberal who has 
not abandoned the New Deal philosophy he 
formed as an early member of the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt administration, faced strong 
objections from the other side of the fence 
when he was appointed to the Commission 
early in 1961. 

President Kennedy first planned to name 
Mr. Swidler Chairman, but the appointment 
was downgraded to a simple membership in 
the five-man Commission after he was 
widely accused of being antibusiness: Be- 
fore the Senate finally approved the nomi- 
nation, with only Senator Strom THURMOND, 
of South Carolina—then a Democrat, now 
a Republican—voting against him, Mr. 
Swidler was the center of a 6-month political 
storm. 

In September 1961, 3 months after the 
furor over his appointment had quieted, he 
was appointed Chairman by Mr. Kennedy, 
succeeding an Eisenhower appointee. 

HE IS STILL ACCUSED 

Some private industrial executives still 
charge that Mr. Swidler is seeking too much 
authority and advocating too much regula- 
tion of the energy industry, specifically elec- 
tric and gas interests. 

But much of the criticism has evaporated 
in the face of what one industry recently 
called Mr. Swidler's “essential fairness and 
boundless integrity.” Two years after his 
appointment, the trade magazine of the 
American Gas Association devoted a full page 
to a favorable explanation of how the Com- 
mission was working to streamline its op- 
erations. 

When he took over the Chairman's fourth- 
floor corner suite at the Commission, Mr. 
Swidler immediately began an extensive ren- 
ovation and revitalization of an agency that 
had long been criticized as the “epitome of 
disorder” in the Federal bureaucracy. 

“He came in and straightened out the whole 
place,” an aid who remembers the change 
said yesterday, “and instilled in us all what 
you might call a sense of urgency about what 
we're doing. The man works like fury.” 

WORKS AT HOME 

At the end of each 10-hour day at the 
office, Mr. Swidler fills a worn, leather brief- 
case with papers and reports and rides in a 
ear pool to his modern, split-level house in 
suburban Bethesda, Md. 

He once liked to spend his evenings chain 
smoking cigars while reading general fiction 
and true stories about crime and criminal 
prosecution. Now he has just about given 
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up the cigars, he says, and his reading is de- 
voted to “less interesting documents.” 

Mr. Swidler, who is 58 years old, has a 
full head of dark hair, parted near the 
middle. The location of the part, and his 
black-rimmed glasses, give him what one ac- 
quaintance called “a vaguely professorial ap- 
pearance,” 

He was born January 28, 1907, the son of a 
Chicago soft drink dealer. After attending 
the Chicago public schools and the Universi- 
ties of Illinois and Florida, he received 
bachelor of philosophy and doctor of juris- 
prudence degrees from the University of 
Chicago, where he was magna cum laude 
and a member of the Order of the Coif, an 
honor society for law students. 

JOINED WITH LILIENTHAL 

In 1930, Mr. Swidler went into private 
practice with another young lawyer, David 
E. Lilienthal. Three years later he spent a 
few months as Assistant Solicitor in the De- 
partment of Interior. But when Mr. Lilien- 
thal went to the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in 1933, so did Mr. Swidler. 

There he stayed, first as assistant counsel, 
and then as general counsel, for 24 years. In 
1957 he returned to private law practice in 
Knoxville and Nashville, returning to Fed- 
eral service after President Kennedy took 
Office. 

Although he was widely credited with a 
major role in the development of the TVA, 
Mr. Swidler once said that the most signifi- 
cant thing he did during his years there was 
marry his secretary, in 1944. 

She is the former Gertrude Tyrna, of St. 
Louls. They have two children, a 20-year- 
old daughter, Ann, who is a junior at Rad- 
cliffe, and a son, Mark, 16, who attends a 
public high school in Bethesda. 


AMENDMENT OF ARMS CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2998) to amend the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act, as 
amended. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, has pre- 
sented the position of that committee 
concerning the 4-year authorization re- 
quest of the administration for the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. In 
the course of his presentation, the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas proposed that the 
term of the authorization be reduced to 
2 years, and that the amount of $55 mil- 
lion be reduced to only $20 million. I 
hope that before the Senate votes on 
this measure this afternoon, Senators 
will have an opportunity to read the mi- 
nority views of Senator CLARK and Sen- 
ator Morse, dissenting from the major- 
ity. I think it is a most thoughtful and 
well-organized dissent. 

I am reluctant to join Senator CLARK 
and Senator Morse in their position, be- 
cause I have such great admiration for 
the committee. Not only is it one of the 
committees on which membership is 
most sought after; it is also composed of 
some of the outstanding Members of this 
body, Senators who are not only highly 
capable and honest, but who know well 
the field of foreign relations. They are 
highly intelligent and independent. 
Nevertheless, I shall differ with the com- 
mittee because I believe that in many 
ways the Agency is the most important 
agency in the Government. It is the one 
agency in Government which is dedi- 
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cated to the work of trying to stop or 
slow down the arms race, a race which, 
if it is not stopped or slowed down, will 
likely lead to the last world war and the 
end of civilization. 

Mr. President, I fully support the ad- 
ministration’s request for a 4-year au- 
thorization of $55 million for the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

First, I am in favor of a 4-year au- 
thorization. Such an authorization will 
give the agency at least minimal assur- 
ance of continuity. It seems to me that 
it is essential to establish without a ques- 
tion the status of the Agency both with- 
in the Government and outside. Surely 
no one will take the Agency’s work with 
the seriousness it deserves if its con- 
tinued existence is always a matter of 
some doubt. 

There is nothing unusual about a long- 
term authorization period. In fact this 
Agency is the only one in the State, Jus- 
tice, Commerce, judiciary, and related 
agencies appropriations bill which reg- 
ularly needs renewed authorizations to 
sustain its existence. Moreover, it was 
amply demonstrated during the hear- 
ings that congressional hearings on au- 
thorizations for the Agency are not 
needed to insure congressional review 
of the Agency’s activities. The record 
shows that such review has been very 
close and continuous and that the Agency 
has fully cooperated in keeping the Con- 
gress informed of its activities and prog- 
ress. 

As Mr. Foster testified, a 4-year au- 
thorization would permit longer range 
research and planning by the Agency and 
its contractors. Long continued effort 
is indispensable to progress in this field. 
If the Government wishes to attract and 
retain key people both for itself and in 
reputable research institutions, it should 
itself make sure that funds will be avail- 
able for more than a year or two. 

Equally important, the 4-year authori- 
zation would let the world know that the 
United States intends to give even 
greater emphasis to a long-range pro- 
gram for peace at a time when tensions 
have increased. 

Second, I think this agency has made 
a good case for the full $55 million au- 
thorization. The criticisms of its con- 
tract program seem to me rather super- 
ficial and in some cases without basis 
in fact. I believe the agency is doing a 
good job and that its research program 
is of increasing utility, realism, and so- 
phistication. And I still believe that 
the Congress was right in the judgment 
which it made in establishing this Agen- 
cy; that there was an important need for 
such research to be done. 

Mr. President, it may seem strange to 
some that we are considering a bill to 
authorize further arms control and dis- 
armament negotiations at the same time 
that our boys are fighting in South Viet- 
nam. It does not seem strange to me. 

If we stop preparing for peace every 
time fighting breaks out anywhere in the 
world, we shall never achieve our goal. 

If we halt those steps which can help 
relax tensions around the world every 
time tension increases in a particular 
trouble spot, we will never make much 
progress toward peace. 
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If we stop trying to develop better fire 
prevention equipment just because a fire 
has broken out, we will never get any- 
where. 

The Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency was itself born during the Ber- 
lin crisis of 4 years ago. We will not 
quickly forget President Kennedy’s som- 
ber report to the American people on his 
Vienna meeting with Chairman Khrush- 
chev in June of 1961. Nor will we forget 
his July 1961 radio and television address 
declaring our determination to defend 
Berlin, and announcing new defense 
measures including a callup of the re- 
serves. 

Yet, during that same summer, he re- 
quested that the Congress create a new 
agency responsible for arms control and 
disarmament negotiations. He author- 
ized John J. McCloy, his disarmament 
adviser, to engage in bilateral talks with 
the Soviet Union in order to lay the 
foundation for multilateral disarmament 
negotiations. And, he made one of the 
most far-reaching disarmament speeches 
ever heard in the halls of the United Na- 
tions—his famous “Sword of Damocles” 
speech of September 25, 1961. 

We in the Senate did not hesitate to 
follow President Kennedy’s leadership in 
1961. We supported his position in Ber- 
lin. And, during the same period, we re- 
corded our support for a new Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency by a vote 
of 73 to 14. 

We can do no less today. President 
Johnson has asked for an extension of 
the life of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency even while serving as 
Commander in Chief of our effort in 
Vietnam. Let us support him in the 
same way we supported President Ken- 
nedy in 1961. 

Most of the funds to be expended in 
the program are for contracts with out- 
side agencies. Some of the funds are for 
program operation. For example, of the 
$12.3 million which is requested for 1966, 
$4.1 million will be for program opera- 
tion, and $8.2 million will be for contract 
research—in other words, two-thirds for 
contract research. The kind of contract 
research which this Agency is doing 
seems to be quintessential if we are to 
have effective negotiation to achieve 
peace in the complicated world in which 
we live. 

Perhaps the best part of the Arms Con- 
trol Agency is that it is so intimately and 
directly tied to our defense operations. 
It is not an agency of idealists who want 
to disarm the country. It is an agency 
consisting of realistic persons from the 
Department of State and the Department 
of Defense who recognize that disarma- 
ment must be keyed closely to military 
realities, that it must be attuned to our 
national security needs, that it must be 
based on the latest, most expert knowl- 
edge of our military capacity and the 
military capacity of the enemy, and that 
it must be based on the most painstaking, 
comprehensive kind of study. To do this, 
of course, requires money. However, in 
terms of our gigantic military effort, it 
does not require much money. Fifty-five 
million dollars is all that the adminis- 
tration is asking for 4 years. How much 
do we propose to spend on defense in the 
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next 4-year period? About $55 billion a 
year. In other words, for peace, for arms 
control, the administration is asking for 
4 years about one one-thousandth as 
much as we are spending for armament 
in 1 year. 

I intend to vote for the defense budget, 
and to vote for it with enthusiasm. We 
need it. I support the President’s pro- 
gram in Vietnam. But the President and 
the Budget Director can hardly be ac- 
cused by anyone of being spendthrifts, of 
being wasteful, or of being interested in 
spending money unnecessarily. The 
President has considered the budget with 
the greatest care. Budget Director Ker- 
mit Gordon has earned the reputation 
of being a careful economizer, one who 
supervises budgets most carefully. 

Whatever they have approved for the 
budget has been approved after most 
careful consideration. Of what does the 
contract research program consist? 
This is what most of the fire has been di- 
rected at. The first category concerns 
measures directed at the control and 
reduction of armaments and armed 
forces. In this category, it is requested 
that for the fiscal year 1966 approxi- 
mately $1 million be appropriated, and 
that the program grow very slowly, being 
$1.1 million in fiscal year 1967, $1.3 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1968, and $1.3 million 
in fiscal year 1969. 

Certainly $1 million is very little to 
spend on measures directed at the con- 
trol and reduction of armaments and 
armed forces. This area is very vital, 
not only to insure a beginning in arms 
control, but also to do it in a way which 
is responsible and enables us to know 
that we can do so without reducing the 
ability of this country to defend itself or 
insure our security. 

The second contract proposal involves 
a more substantial increase. This con- 
cerns research which is calculated to 
lessen the risk of war resulting from 
miscalculation. This risk of war was 
often cited by President Kennedy as the 
main risk that we endure, the risk that 
somehow, through some miscalculation 
or mechanical failure, we may trigger 
world war III. This is a nightmare. 
Several best selling novels have been 
written on this subject. It is an occur- 
rence that could very easily happen. 
We know in our hearts that it can hap- 
pen. Certainly it is desirable that we 
spend whatever money is called for by 
our top experts and approved by the 
President, who is so concerned with 
economy and the safeguarding of our 
Nation and its people. 

Last year, the administration spent 
$574,000. They are asking for $1.1 mil- 
lion next year, and $1.1 million the suc- 
ceeding year. It is estimated that the 
top amount to be expended in the future 
on this category is $1.2 million. This is 
money which Congress is authorizing for 
this specific purpose. It is calculated to 
lessen the risk of war through miscalcu- 
lation. Certainly this amount should be 
spent. When we consider that we have 
a vast armament budget which is 4,000 
times our total arms control budget, this 
amount is most modest. 

The third category is for inspection 
and verification. This is absolutely cru- 
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cial if we are to have any kind of agree- 
ment with Russia or any other Commu- 
nist country. We have stated that the 
cornerstone of our arms agreement with 
Russia must be inspection and verifica- 
tion. We know that we cannot trust the 
Russians or other Communist nations. 
It makes sense for us to find out how far 
we must go to have a satisfactory in- 
spection and verification system. For 
next year the appropriation for this pur- 
pose is intended to be $1.6 million. This 
is an agency that began only this year. 
The Agency has asked for only $2.1 mil- 
lion, and the amount will be increased 
over the next 4 years to a grand total of 
$3 million. This amount will be appro- 
priated by Congress and spent by our 
Government for inspection and verifica- 
tion. It is vital that we have an adequate 
inspection and verification system if we 
have any kind of arms control system or 
any basis for slowing down the arms 
race. 

The fourth category concerns arms 
control field tests. In this category, $1 
million was spent last year. The admin- 
istration is now asking for an increase 
to $1.4 million next year, and it is 
planned that the amount will increase to 
$2.6 million in the course of the next 
4 years. Once again, arms control field 
tests by competent people in the field 
who use the weapon in order to find 
out whether it will operate—for this ex- 
press purpose, and not for any other 
purpose—seem to me to be essential if 
we are to have the kind of responsible 
agreement to achieve arms control which 
is necessary to slow down the arms race 
and achieve peace in the world. 

The next category is category No. 5. 
This year we appropriated approximately 
$500,000. The category concerns eco- 
nomic, social, international, political, 
and other factors related to the achieve- 
ment of arms control and disarmament. 
The administration is asking for an in- 
crease to $1.1 million. That is about the 
amount that it would be over the next 4 
years. This is a most controversial cate- 
gory. This category has been subjected 
to ridicule and statements that this 
could be done by other people and that 
we are wasting money and dealing with 
factors that are too intangible to be as- 
sessed, and so forth. 

Unless we somehow, somewhere, lodge 
responsibility with someone for analyz- 
ing these factors, it seems to me that we 
shall not be in a position to have a proper 
appraisal and a basis for proceeding so 
that we know what we are doing. Per- 
haps this could be done by some other 
agency. I doubt that it would be done 
by anyone else. This is the Agency that 
was created for that purpose. No one 
has said that the personnel in this Agen- 
cy are not competent. Almost everyone 
agrees that Mr. Foster is an extraordi- 
narily able man. Studies in relation to 
the economic, social, international, po- 
litical, and other factors related to the 
achievement of arms control and dis- 
armament are essential. It is the essence 
of the whole program. We should be 
willing to spend $1 million a year in that 
area. 

Category No. 6 concerns the impact 
of arms control and disarmament meas- 
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ures, We spent $500,000 this year. It is 
suggested by the administration that we 
spend $1 million each year for the next 
4 years in the study of the impact of 
arms control and disarmament meas- 
ures. This is controversial. As one who 
has been primarily concerned in the Sen- 
ate with the economic policies of the 
country, I recognize that we have other 
agencies that could make studies. I re- 
alize that the effect of closing down the 
military bases, hospitals, and so forth, 
can be subjected to many other consid- 
erations in addition to the defense and 
arms control considerations. But one of 
the reasons why this is the Agency that 
should make the study—as every Sena- 
tor knows, if he is honest with himself— 
is that one of the big factors, perhaps 
the biggest factor inhibiting arms con- 
trol, is the knowledge on the part of the 
American people, Senators, and Repre- 
sentatives, that if we must close down 
bases and cut down our arms by billions 
of dollars, it will have serious effects on 
the economy of the country and many of 
the States. We must acknowledge this 
and be prepared to do something about it. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern] has been the 
leader in trying to urge Congress to 
make studies at this level. The contri- 
bution of the Senator from South Da- 
kota has been very helpful. But we 
have not made the kind of comprehen- 
sive study from the standpoint of arms 
control and disarmament that we should 
make. If we do not make this kind of 
study, it seems to me that we are not 
going to make the progress that we must 
make. To be realistic and honest with 
ourselves, this is a study that we ought 
to make, know about, and be able to 
explain to our people. We should be 
able to explain how we can have a re- 
duction in defense costs, and reduce the 
defense budget without crippling our 
economy, and what plans the Govern- 
ment has to do this. 

Category No. 7 is a relatively small 
category. It involves an expenditure of 
$376,000 this year, and an increase to 
$400,000 and then $500,000 over the next 
4 years. This would be used for what 
is called supporting activities, consisting 
of computing services to help evaluate 
the effects of arms control and disarma- 
ment concepts in our military capability 
primarily. If this study is not done here, 
it will not be done by anybody. 

I have made this statement in support 
of the Clark amendment, which I under- 
stand will be offered to provide that the 
administration may have the full amount 
that is requested. 

I ask Senators to recognize the very 
heavy responsibility that they assume 
if they vote against the Clark amend- 
ment. If they do so, they are saying 
that the administration and the admin- 
istration’s experts, and President John- 
son and his advisers do not really know 
what they are talking about when they 
request a $55 million authorization over 
a period of 4 years for arms control, 

They are turning their back on what 
the administration is telling the Congress 
we must have, if we are to make the 
kind of progress toward arms control 
that we need. 
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Here is one area where I do not want 
to assume responsibility for saying that 
I feel the President is asking for an ex- 
cessive amount. 

Every Senator should ask himself the 
question, “Suppose by our cutting the 
amount from $55 million to $20 million 
and from the period from 4 years to 2 
years, with the adverse effects of such a 
cut, we forestall essential contracts from 
being made? And that would be the sure 
consequence. Suppose those studies are 
not made? Suppose those studies make 
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the difference between making real prog- 
ress in arms control and not. Suppose 
they make a difference in whether we 
have sufficient knowledge of what is 
needed to make a wise agreement which 
is attuned to our own defense?” 

This is a terrible responsibility for a 
Senator to take unless he has the 
strongest kind of evidence that the Presi- 
dent is asking for too much money in 
this field. 

I earnestly hope that Senators will 
support the distinguished Senator from 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] in his amend- 
ment and support the President of the 
United States in his request for a $55 
million, 4-year authorization for the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
table entitled “Contract Research Pro- 
gram” printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Contract research program—long-range program plans 


Category 


I, Measures directed at the control and reduction of armaments and armed forces 
II. Research calculated to lessen the risk of war resulting from miscalculation_....._. 

III. Inspection and verifleation 
IV. Arms control field tests 
V. Economic, social, international, political, and other factors relating to the achieve- 
ment of arms control and disarmament 


es. 
computing services to help evaluate effect of arms 
control on military capability 


{In millions of dollars] 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal 

1064. 1968, 1966. 1967 1 1900 won 

(actual) (planned) | (requested) | (projected) | (projected) | (projected) 
0. 901 0. 722 11 1.3 1. 3 
. 008 574 Wo | 1.2 1.2 
T r T E . 976 1, 672 3 3.0 3.0 
Se ne SaaS Giese She op ial 1, 055 1, 000 .6 2.6 2.6 
e eee eee eee 600 546 1 1.1 1.1 
KENAR EU. Os ee 350 . 510 -0 1.0 1.0 
„% GN 138 . 376 4 5 5 
„„ 4.084 5. 400 . 6 10.7 10.7 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest 


the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr, GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], which would conform the bill to 
the President’s request for $55 million by 
way of authorization and a 4-year term 
for the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

Knowing what we do with respect to 
the appropriation process in this body, 
and with the utmost respect for the For- 
eign Relations Committee, which I agree 
must exercise an independent judgment 
in respect of what it will or will not allow 
to be authorized under a bill, I feel that 
the case is not so proved beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt as to dictate a reduction 
of the authority sought by the President. 
I feel rather that it is the path of wise 
policy to grant the authorization because 
of the large interests involved. 

One of the major problems we face in 
the world today is the fact that the Com- 
munists seek to paint us into a corner, 
accusing us of being bellicose and intran- 
sigent, a power which uses military force 
in order to attain its foreign policy ob- 
jectives. —The Communists, of course, use 
far more military force with great ruth- 
lessness, but they do it through a cat's- 
paw and conspiratorially, as this is the 
way in which they are able to organize 
their countries and, therefore, are able 
to move into the countries in which they 
wish to operate. 

On the other hand, our operations— 
as is quite understandable—are proper 
and above board, and all the world sees 
what we do. 


Therefore, when we protect the vital 
interests of freedom, as we are doing in 
South Vietnam, it is necessary to do it in 
the open and in the light of day, and not 
like the Soviet Union and the Commu- 
nist Chinese, who work surreptitiously 
through the North Vietnamese, and al- 
legedly through indigenous local revolu- 
tionaries. 

The Communist propaganda machine 
seeks to paint the United States into a 
corner, and the anti-American hate cam- 
paign of the Communist Chinese regime 
is built upon this basic idea. In such 
circumstances it seems to me to become 
supremely important that we do our ut- 
most, consistent with good sense and 
consistent with our hardheaded convic- 
tions, to bring home the fact to as much 
of the world as will listen that we are 
trying all the time to bring about a con- 
dition in the world in which the rule of 
law will obtain, and to bring armaments 
under control, so that by their mere pres- 
ence, by their mere proliferation, they 
do not encourage the major powers to 
confront each other, especially in con- 
frontations which could lead to an atomic 
explosion. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
is the key issue involved. I cannot con- 
ceive of the issue being one of money, 
when we relate the amounts involved 
to the aggregate amounts involved in 
defense preparations. I do not make 
that comparison in order to justify the 
amount, I make it only because while 
there may be differences as to what 
should be done, we do not believe that 
those differences are dictated by naked 
economy, but rather by conviction on the 
part of the members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations who have taken 
the position that this is what they be- 
lieve is right. 

Nonetheless, the amount involved is 
important, in relation to the total de- 
fense picture, to show unquestionably 
that we are not making the cut in the 
authorization because it is strictly an 


economy move. Under the circum- 
stances, I do not believe that we should 
make such cuts in a matter so uniquely 
within the competence of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive as disarmament. Nothwith- 
standing the recommendations of the 
Chief Executive, we have so much at 
stake in amply developing the proposal— 
even overdeveloping it—that the United 
States, at one and the same time, is pre- 
pared to risk its treasure and the lives 
of its youth in the defense of freedom 
and is also preparing to walk the “extra 
mile,” as President Eisenhower has 
stated, in order to bring arms under con- 
trol in the world as a major deterrent to 
the outbreak of a holocaust which could 
consume us all. 

It is for that basic reason that I be- 
lieve we would be well advised to give 
the President the full authorization and 
leave it to the Appropriations Committee 
to determine that it is appropriating in 
every year the money which is truly 
spendable and required by the program 
put before it, rather than to work it the 
other way and have the authorization 
curtailed on that ground of economy and 
thereby to give the feeling that we are 
less than bountiful and less than full- 
hearted in our pursuit of arms control 
and disarmament. Any such appear- 
ance will belie the fact, and that is what 
makes it so important, because it is clear, 
as we go through the statements, fol- 
lowed by the deeds and proposals, of 
successive Presidents, that there is an 
enormous good faith involved in this 
effort on the part of the United States. 

I refer, first, to what I believe could 
be considered to lay down the basic pol- 
icy for our country, the famous Baruch- 
Hancock plan, which came into being 
immediately after World War II, when 
Iwas a freshman Representative. It was 
greatly inspiring to me, and it still re- 
mains the fundamental basis upon 
which, ultimately, some structure of dis- 
armament may be built. 
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It will be remembered that the Baruch- 
Hancock plan for disarmament—going 
back 18 years, approximately—was built 
upon the proposition that any disarma- 
ment had to be undertaken on a step- 
by-step basis, that the United States 
should take one step and the Soviet 
Union, or whatever power was at that 
time the preeminent military power in 
the world other than ourselves, would 
take another step, each step to be veri- 
fied. When that was accomplished, the 
next step would be taken. 

Taking into account the great suspi- 
cions entertained with respect to bona 
fide disarmament, which we certainly 
had good reason to have and which, I 
suppose the Soviet leaders, by their 
lights, unhappily and unfortunately 
could rationalize themselves into believ- 
ing that they had, this basic step-by-step 
idea seems to me to represent the funda- 
mental American commitment and the 
fundamental American formula for dis- 
armament. Immediately after the end 
of World War II, it pledged our good 
faith in this effort. 

I also consider a number of other 
statements of policy to be extremely 
illuminating and important. I must say 
that, as a Republican, I took the greatest 
pride in the gifted way in which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower pursued this goal. Iam 
very proud of the fact that William 
Foster, who received his original tutelage 
in that school, still remains in the Gov- 
ernment, working with the administra- 
tion of another party, as the head of the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, a position he certainly well de- 
serves. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would not deprecate 
the work of the Arms Control Commis- 
sion, or Mr. Foster, in any way. How- 
ever, I point out, in the final analysis, 
that the question of war or peace, or 
the tendency toward peace, rests with 
the President. The acts and words of 
the President go much further, not only 
with Congress, but also throughout the 
world, than will any report from the 
Disarmament Commission. 

We have the only commission of its 
kind, I believe, of any country—although 
England has a Disarmament Commis- 
sion, which I believe is in an impecunious 
state. Therefore, I have felt—as I have 
felt about the wool program and other 
programs—that if they have a reason- 
able length of time in which to work, 
they will do much better work than if 
they have an extended length of time. 
Senators may recall that when the Arms 
Commission was established, in 9 years’ 
time it was to have achieved remarkable 
results. It has not done any harm. It 
has done some good in the world, I be- 
lieve. It has wasted some money, but I 
would not wish the employees on the 
Commission to feel that they have per- 
manent career jobs. 

We should be showing much progress 
toward world peace. The more progress 
the agency showed, the more inclined I 
would be to give it an extra year’s time. 
The House has given it 3 years, and the 
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Senate committee proposes to give it 2 
years. I do not know what the confer- 
ence committee would say. However, I 
emphasize the fact that what the Presi- 
dent does and says will have much 
greater impact on the attitude of the 
world toward war or peace than anything 
this Commission or any other agency of 
Government can do. 

The President has the full State De- 
partment at his command. That is the 
agency through which he works. There 
was some question at the time the Dis- 
armament Commission was established 
as to whether or not its proposed field 
of activity was not properly the func- 
tion of the State Department anyway. 
However, inasmuch as the State Depart- 
ment also is at times engaged in any- 
thing but peace, particularly with respect 
to cold wars, it was felt advisable at that 
time to notify the world of our good 
intentions in establishing this Commis- 
sion. 

I believe the committee was reason- 
ably generous in leaving it as it has been 
for the past 2 years. I believe it can get 
more done than it has been doing, con- 
sidering some of the contracts which 
have been made during its present lease 
on life. 

My purpose in rising is to point out 
that it is the President, not Congress nor 
any other agency of Government, who 
has the final responsibility, although 
Congress should influence the President, 
and he should listen to Congress. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to say to my respected colleague that 
what he says rather bears out the 
thoughts I had in mind, because if the 
President is to do the speaking—as in- 
deed he should, for this is his duty—he 
needs adequate staff advice upon which 
to proceed. We want the President to 
know what he is talking about, and not 
to shoot from the hip. 

Mr. AIKEN. We have the State De- 
partment for that purpose. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, when it was cre- 
ated, was created as a staff agency for 
this purpose. Also, if my memory is 
clear on this point, the act provided that 
the Agency was to be closely related to 
the State Department. In its technical 
work, it is doing the job which the Sen- 
ator describes: To equip the President 
with the greatest possible degree of intel- 
ligence in this field, and also to equip 
the State Department to give the Presi- 
dent the best advice possible. 

The purpose for which we established 
the Agency was to demonstrate that we 
had in this Nation a separate agency 
concerned with the problems of seeking, 
through disarmament, a way to peace. 
This was a vital point. It is still a vital 
point. 

It seems to me that if we are to have 
an effective staff agency, we must give 
security of tenure to good people. One 
of the things in Government which al- 
ways disturbs me is that we sometimes 
think we have it all our way. When we 
go out looking for good men to do big 
jobs—and I believe the Senator has had 
this experience too—we are constantly 
met with the argument, “Who wants to 
work for the Government? Some Sena- 
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tor may get mad at you and denounces 
you on the floor, and you are not only 
out of a job, but you are also disgraced.” 
Or we are met with the statement, Con- 
gress is always so reluctant about giving 
us any assurance that we will have a job 
tomorrow, so that we can move our fam- 
ilies to Washington and buy a house.” 

That, then, is another reason why we 
should give this Agency 4 years of life: 
so that it can obtain the caliber of per- 
sonnel it needs, and so that it will be able 
to embark on a job that will take, not 4 
years, but 40 years, at least. Those peo- 
ple should be given as much tenure as the 
situation will afford. Senators know that 
the Appropriations Committees can cut 
off funds if they are unhappy about the 
situation. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I understand, there 
has been a heavy turnover in the per- 
sonnel of this Agency. For what reason 
that is so, I do not pretend to know. 

I agree largely with what the Senator 
from New York has said, that this Agency 
was established so that the United States 
would have one agency dedicated to 
achieving world peace at all times, even 
though events might be such as to have 
the State Department on the other side, 
perhaps, and not working for peace. It 
was a rather incongruous attitude, I 
thought, that we assumed at the time. 
Nevertheless I would not downgrade the 
work of the Agency, and I would not 
downgrade the sincerity of Mr. Foster in 
any case, because I think he is apparently 
trying to accomplish more than he is 
able to do. But so far as establishing 
careers is concerned, I agree with the 
Senator that it will probably take 40 
years, rather than 4 years, to accomplish 
what we set out to do. Yet, in other 
agencies it has been found that if they 
have a limited period of time, with full 
responsibility and authority to proceed, 
they usually do better work. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Vermont for his contribu- 
tion. I believe both of us have exposed 
our points of view rather completely. I 
always welcome his contribution, and I 
am always glad when my senior col- 
league in the Senate participates in this 
kind of debate. 

Let me say, as a direct sequel to what 
we have discussed, that the report of the 
committee seems to indicate that the 
committee’s action in cutting the au- 
thorization of time and the authoriza- 
tion of money may have been attribut- 
able to some doubts among members of 
the committee with respect to contracts 
for research which were undertaken by 
this Agency. The report actually lists 
eight of these contracts, and precedes 
the list with the statement: 

The subject matter of eight contracts to 
which one or more of the majority members 
of the committee took exception are: 


It seems to me that if there is anything 
that really reveals why we ought to make 
the extension 4 years and authorize $55 
million, it is a comparison of the subjects 
of these eight contracts with the last 
word on the subject by the President of 
the United States to the leaders of the 
Soviet Union. In making this compari- 
son, we find that in the main—and I shall 
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not try to clarify every detail of every 
contract, which nobody could do—we 
find that the research activities of the 
Agency are directly related to its task of 
equipping the President with adequate 
and effective staff advice to pursue the 
very objectives which as recently as 
December 30, 1964, the President had set 
forth as the basis of the disarmament 
policy of the United States. 

I refer in this connection to the 
Agency's fourth annual report to the 
Congress, which contains the following 
statement: 

On December 30, the President sent a 
New Year’s message to the new Soviet leaders. 
In that message he pledged the American 
people and their Government to work for 
practical agreements in arms control. He 
urged— 

I beg Senators to note this— 

He urged limitations on the spread of nu- 
clear weapons; a verified worldwide com- 
prehensive test ban; a cutoff of fissionable 
material production for weapons; measures 
to safeguard the peaceful uses of nuclear 
power; and a verified freeze in existing 
offensive and defensive strategic nuclear 
delivery systems. 


Let us now turn to the research items 
which the committee was to study. I 
point, for example, to item 5: 

Techniques for monitoring production of 
strategic delivery vehicles. 


That is an exact reference to one of the 
objectives put forth by the President as 
a major item of our policy. 


Item No. 2: 


Verification measures for control of mis- 
sile testing and space weapons. 


That, too, is exactly in line with what 
the President has asked for. 

Some of the others may seem to be 
unrelated, but they are really related, 
For example, an effort is being made to 
determine what internal procedures and 
techniques for the settlement of disputes 
are used by the Communist states among 
themselves. I think it is entirely intel- 
ligent to see if we can find some clue as 
to how the deal with them from what 
they do themselves. 

An effort is made to consider the ques- 
tions which arise with respect to indi- 
rect aggression and subversion, and how 
they may relate to the effort to bring 
about disarmament. This inquiry into 
how, if we made disarmament agree- 
ments, they might be avoided, is also 
very pertinent. 

A specialized study of arms control and 
disarmament concepts in the European 
military environment for the next 5 
years, 1965 to 1970, is called for. Cer- 
tainly we would wish to understand very 
clearly the impact of anything which we 
did upon the security of Europe, which 
is the area of the world most important 
to the United States. It seems to me, 
then, that the bulk of the studies which 
are questioned by some of the members 
of the committee relate directly to the 

. specific objectives laid down by the Pres- 
ident of the United States. I feel that 
that certainly represents a very consid- 
erable justification for this work. 

In addition, I point out to whoever said 
that research and development in any 
field, including the field of disarmament, 
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could be zeroed in precisely and specifi- 
cally on every detailed problem expected 
to be encountered, that it is only research 
on generalized subjects—subjects that 
produce ideas and stimulate thinking— 
which results in creativity in specific ap- 
plications. I would dislike to have some 
competent person compare the amount 
of waste in this research budget with the 
amount of waste which enters into our 
defense budget. In that field we spend 
billions of dollars for research, a great 
deal of which is wasted because nothing 
comes of it, although it is absolutely es- 
sential in order to discount possibilities 
of which a good deal may come. 

We have not hesitated to spend $500 
million in an abortive effort to produce 
a military aircraft, and then we junked 
the whole thing because it would cost $2 
or $3 billion in order to pursue it. We 
have already learned of this expenditure 
of $500 million which was not worth 
while. I see no reason why a different 
standard should be applied to the fun- 
damental subject of disarmament and 
arms control when the orders of magni- 
tude of the amounts requested are so 
completely disproportionate, considering 
the amounts that we spend for defense. 

It seems to me to be false economy to 
be cutting down in the field about which 
we are speaking while we raise no major 
questions of this character when it comes 
to spending infinitely more money at the 
other end of the line in the defense field, 
Not that I object in any way to that, for 
I have always supported it. But I feel 
that this, too, must be balanced out with 
the other needs, and should equally be 
supported. 

Mr. President, when I first engaged in 
colloquy with the Senator from Vermont, 
I pointed out something of the continuity 
of policy which our country has followed 
beginning with the Baruch-Hancock 
plan in the period immediately follow- 
ing World War II. I call attention to an 
eloquent statement of the American po- 
sition made by President Eisenhower on 
March 11, 1960, in a message to the U.S. 
representative on the 10-Nation Com- 
mittee on Disarmament in Geneva. 
President Eisenhower then said: 

The interest of the United States in dis- 
armament and my own strong personal feel- 
ings on this subject are well known. I want 
to take this opportunity to emphasize that 
the United States is prepared to explore every 
possible avenue to find a way to general dis- 
armament. 


So far as I can see, that continued to 
be the policy of the United States on 
this great and all-important subject. 
I do not see how we can begin to ex- 
plore every possible avenue unless we 
are willing to support an agency with 
enough time and money to show us 
every pitfall as well as every advantage 
in respect to these matters. 

I should like to recall to Senators the 
soul searching, the concern and the 
worry—and it was worry with me and I 
believe with every other Senator—that 
assailed us when we considered the test 
ban treaty. Were we overlooking some- 
thing? Were we opening some door? 
Were we selling ourselves out in terms 
of the fundamental survival of the coun- 
try in some way which we could not see? 
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Tt all looked all right, and yet we had 
deep disquiet that it was not a matter 
of wasting $100 million, as I am sure 
we have done in the past on some im- 
provident bill or effort, but that the 
very survival of ourselves and future 
generations in the United States could 
be at stake. It seems that when we com- 
pare that survival with what is asked 
for in this bill—4 years and $55 mil- 
lion—I suggest that we should overdo it. 
Let us overdo it, Let us give ourselves 
the best conceivable chance to have the 
best possible staff advice from the best 
possible people. How can we begin to 
rate that kind of responsibility, which 
we exercise when we approve anything 
in the disarmament field, as we did the 
test ban treaty, with what is involved 
here? 

It seems to me that all one needs to do 
to argue this case is merely to state 
what the money is for. If we are going 
to do anything at all in this field, we 
must trust the President and give him 
what he has asked for. In this one case 
above all others, we should give it to him. 

I cannot conceive of being stingy in 
this matter. If the committee would 
wish to go into it deeply enough and give 
some directions as to personnel or how 
the study should be conducted or the 
direction the inquiry should take, I 
would be thoroughly sympathetic with 
that. I think that would be entirely 
praiseworthy and right. The committee 
should also try to get some reports or 
assurances that would satisfy us as we 
consider these matters with respect to 
the product of this staff agency. I could 
understand that and would be all for it. 
But to limit the program in time and 
money against the advice of the Presi- 
dent it seems to me would be very un- 
wise. 

I am highly pleased that there is at 
least a band of us in the Senate—and I 
hope a majority—who are willing to 
stand up to this question, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Foreign Relations 
Committee has reported the bill in the 
way it has. 

I should like to refer Senators to a fine 
statement that President Eisenhower 
made to the United Nations General As- 
sembly on September 22, 1960. I be- 
lieve that history will record that speech 
as one of the most historic declarations 
of U.S. policy ever made to an interna- 
tional body on behalf of the United 
States. At that time President Eisen- 
hower pledged—and this is too often for- 
gotten—the full support of the American 
people and the resources and the power 
of the United States to serve the objec- 
tives of the United Nations with respect 
to disarmament and peace in the world 
in a way which would be unique in world 
history, its sole objective being the keep- 
ing of peace, and which would really 
mark a totally new point from which his- 
tory might reembark. 

At that time President Eisenhower 
said: 

Some who have followed closely the many 
fruitless disarmament talks since the war 
tend to become cynical—to assume that the 


task is hopeless. This is not the position of 
the United States. 


Men everywhere want to disarm. They 
want their health and labor to be spent 
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not for war but for food, for clothing, for 
shelter, for medicines, for schools. 

Time and again the American people have 
voiced this yearning—to join with men of 
good will everywhere in building a better 
world. 

The international control of atomic ener- 
gy and general and complete disarmament 
can no more be accomplished by rhetoric 
than can the economic development of newly 
independent countries. Both of these im- 
mense tasks facing mankind call for serious, 
painstaking, costly, laborious, and non- 
propaganda approaches. 


Mr. President, those words should be 
echoing through this Chamber as we 
consider what to do about the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 

I should also like to quote the words 
of our beloved departed President John 
Kennedy, who said on June 10, 1963, in 
his American University speech: 

The pursuit of disarmament has been an 
effort of this Government since the 1920's. 
It has been urgently sought by the last 
three administrations. And however dim the 
prospects may be today, we intend to con- 
tinue our effort—to continue it in order that 
all countries, including our own, can better 
grasp what the problems and possibilities of 
disarmament really are. 


That is why we have this Agency. It 
seems to me that in the light of these 
statements of unparalleled eloquence, 
representing the considered policy of the 
United States, and in the light of the 
message of the President of the United 
States, as recently as December 30, to 
which I referred, spelling out exactly and 
in specific detail what the United States 
is prepared to do with respect to this 
matter and supported directly by the 
research studies that are brought into 
the question by the committee’s report, 
the least we can do to aid this effort 
in terms of our own conscience is to give 
the President what he has asked for. 

I point out, too—and I think this is 
highly important—that the two major 
questions which face us today are so ob- 
scured with difficulty that we ought to 
welcome every effort to throw light on 
them. 

The major question is the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons and material for nu- 
clear weapons. This ties directly into 
the second question: Can we give the 
world the blessing of the use of atomic 
energy for peace, when we know that 
every time we finance or give technical 
assistance for a reactor to make power, 
we are also contributing to the produc- 
tion of material which can be used for 
atomic weapons? This is a fabulously 
complex problem, because we can pro- 
hibit forever the transfer of this kind of 
technology between country A and coun- 
try B, but that does not satisfy the need 
of the world for atomic power in many 
areas. 

We face also the great problem of the 
Communist countries themselves, nota- 
bly Communist China, and the tre- 
mendous effort that must be made to 
find a way some time, somehow—because 
Communist China is going to join the 
nuclear club, and all too soon for the 
good of mankind—to bring them into ef- 
forts to avoid the proliferation of atomic 
weapons, 

These are unbelievably complex prob- 
lems. We ought not to object to giving 
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continuity to an agency which we believe 
will give us the answers to those 
problems. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York upon 
his eloquent and excellent statement. I 
ask him if those who favor reducing the 
term of this authorization from 4 to 2 
years and the authorization amount from 
$55 to $20 million are not missing the 
terrible urgency of the problem. As the 
Senator from New York has said, not only 
is nuclear proliferation a fact in China 
and France, but, as Secretary McNamara 
recently said, within a few years many 
other nations will have the ability to pro- 
duce this kind of awesome and awful 
power. In some cases it may be right to 
say that an agency has made a favorable 
beginning and that it ought to proceed 
Slowly and smoothly; but this is not that 
kind of problem. Is that not correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. I could not agree more. 
In addition, we should not be in any way 
causing the Agency to slow down; we 
ought to be taking the Agency to task if 
it does not pile on the coal and speed up. 
Congress should not be the one to reduce 
the authorization; we should not be the 
ones to instruct the Agency to slow down. 
We ought to prod it and require it to do 
everything possible to get the maximum 
amount of knowledge on this subject that 
it is possible to get. We should probably 
ask if there is not a need for $75 million 
instead of $55 million, assuming that the 
Agency could justify the additional sum 
and justify the additional work. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. With the outstand- 
ing talent this country has, does it not 
strike the Senator from New York as re- 
markable that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations believes we cannot profitably 
spend $55 million over 4 years to study 
this immensely complicated problems 
that can contribute greatly to our 
stronger negotiating position in trying 
to achieve a peaceful world? 

Mr. JAVITS. There is no question 
about it. Isay to the Senator from Wis- 
consin that, frankly, I am rather sur- 
prised that such a proposal has come 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

There are other committees in Con- 
gress—and we have agreed with them 
and voted with them—for the explora- 
tion of oil shale, for oceanography, and 
for fisheries, without mentioning them 
in the order of their magnitude in doing 
research. We would not think twice 
about it, regardless of the order of mag- 
nitude. Such bills would swoosh through 
without any Senator saying anything 
about them, except perhaps to praise the 
manager of a bill for being so wise and 
for having had it reported by the com- 
mittee to the Senate. 

It is almost inconceivable to me that 
we can refrain from taking the Pres- 
ident at his word; namely, that this is 
the optimum amount of money that 
should be provided and the optimum au- 
thority that should be given, considering 
what is at stake. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I commend the 
Senator from New York for stressing the 
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importance of accepting the President’s 
judgment and the judgment of the ex- 
perts in this area? The President has 
indicated, again and again, his interest 
in economy; and the Budget Director has 
been most careful to hold down spending. 

Is it not true that the Agency is ask- 
ing for a modest increase. It is not ask- 
ing for a crash program, which inciden- 
tally, I would support enthusiastically. It 
is asking for a modest increase, is it not? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is true. Iam quite 
sure that this Agency’s view as to what 
it ought to ask for was conditioned by 
the fact that it is necessary to ask for a 
modest increase.. I wish there could be 
deeply embedded in the minds and hearts 
of men an understanding of what we 
really ought to do, and what this Agency 
ought to do, in preparing for a great 
moment in the history of mankind— 
when we might get together on some- 
thing really big and when it will be neces- 
sary to have answers to all the gnawing 
doubts which everyone has, and which 
I am sure every Member of the Senate 
had when advised and consented to the 
treaty for a limited nuclear test ban. It 
is on just that kind of occasion that we 
wish we had all the research on earth 
available in order to answer every con- 
ceivable question to support us in ap- 
proving such a treaty because, on bal- 
ance, it makes sense and will not mate- 
rially jeopardize our security, which, 
aside from the care and concern for the 
moral strength of our country, is the most 
important responsibility in the hands of 
Senators. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. Earlier today, be- 
fore the Senator spoke, I placed in the 
Recor the fact that in the areas of re- 
search and verification of weapons use, 
field study of special weapons, and the 
military and economic impact of arms 
reduction, the contract amount requested 
by the Agency represents a very modest, 
gradual increase from year to year. I 
am deeply concerned that Congress will 
refuse to give the President the modest 
sum he considers necessary to seek an in- 
formed and intelligent limitation on 
arms control—an end to the arms race. 
The Senator from New York has just 
indicated this is one of the most impor- 
tant single areas of Government. I 
agree. 

I thank the Senator very much. I 
commend the Senator for his excellent 
contribution. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague. I point out that, be it 
said to the glory of the American people, 
while they feel very strongly about these 
disarmament efforts—and I believe they 
do—this is not depreciative one whit of 
the national determination to fight if we 
must in order to preserve the values of 
freedom. This is all the more reason 
why we should show a similar generosity 
of spirit when it comes to finding out 
what can be done about putting our- 
selves and the world on the road to peace 
through arms control and disarmament. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. This Agency is closely 
interrelated with the Defense Depart- 
ment. The Agency has taken every step 
possible to make its studies realistic, to 
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determine the full military implications. 
The Agency is making the studies, as the 
Senator has indicated so well, not only 
to try to provide a basis of knowledge so 
that we can negotiate, but also so that 
we can negotiate in an effort to be sure 
we are not abridging our own national 
security. 

This additional authorization will 
strengthen America from the standpoint 
of security, not weaken it. In spite of 
the great increase in our Armed Forces, 
the advantage that we have gained over 
the Soviet Union in recent years is less 
secure now than 10 years ago, and much 
less secure than 15 years ago. Five 
years from now it will be less secure still. 
Why? Because other nations will have 
nuclear power. And without great and 
swift advances in arms control, we have 
no basis for securing control and limita- 
tion of nuclear power. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I could 
not agree with the Senator more. 

It seems to me that the main point is 
that this, of all places, is where we 
should accept the requests of the Presi- 
dent. This is uniquely the kind of situ- 
ation in which in the interest of the na- 
tional unity, trust, and power we should 
accept what the President recommends. 
If we do not do so, I think we shall be 

a grave mistake. Obviously, if 
it were improvident or foolish on its face, 
one would say, “You cannot fly in the 
face of reality.” But there is no such 
thing involved in this issue. On the 
contrary, there is a mounting pile of evi- 
dence that shows that this is the right 
thing to do. Every doubt should be re- 
solved in favor of supporting the request 
of the President. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly admire the ability of the senior 
Senator from New York to expound the 
principle of his support for H.R. 2998. 
That is my purpose in speaking to the 
Senate this afternoon. I support the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] which is, in effect, 
the President’s request that we continue 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency for another 4 years and author- 
ize appropriations of up to $55 million. 

On June 29, 1961, the late President 
Kennedy in a message to Congress 
stated: 

Peace cannot be brought about by con- 
centrating solely on measures to control and 
eliminate weapons. It must also encom- 
pass measures to sustain and strengthen in- 
ternational institutions and the rule of law. 


Modern weapons are 10 million times 
more powerful than anything the world 
has ever known and their delivery is 
only minutes away from any target on 
earth. Thus the effort to reduce and 
destroy arms is no idle game, no sign 
of weakness. Instead it is a matter of 
life and death. 

It was with these grim facts in mind 
that the Congress of the United States 
created the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. The Congress, the Execu- 
tive, and the public were aware that our 
disarmament efforts were lacking in ex- 
pert advice, coordination, and research. 
The world at large was disturbed by our 
seemingly fumbling approach to disarma- 
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ment at the international conference 
table. In fact, our stated desire to find 
a way to bring about a world disarmed 
and at peace seemed unreal as it became 
apparent that no one in this country was 
studying the complex questions of policy 
and timing which disarmament would 
bring to ourselves and the world. 

In short, in 1961 we all understood 
that if an orderly world where disarma- 
ment was possible was to be a major 
goal of this Nation, it could not be a part- 
time job. 

To this end the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency was established and 
charged with responsibility for, first the 
support, conduct, and coordination of 
research for disarmament policy formu- 
lation; and, second the preparation and 
management of the Government’s par- 
ticipation in international negotiations 
in the arms control and disarmament 
field. 

The Director of the Agency serves as a 
principal adviser to the Secretary of 
State and the President in this vital area. 
The Agency itself acts as a focal point 
for all the diverse activity of all our 
3c agencies in the arms control 
field. 

Let us review its accomplishments, 
Mr. President. Many early critics of 
the Agency claimed it was merely a tool 
by which the United States would be 
disarmed internally and thrown to the 
not-so-tender mercies of alien powers. 
A fair examination of the work of the 
Agency demonstrates the complete ab- 
surdity of this charge. The ACDA 
has been a bulwark against recklessness 
in the disarmament field. This Agency 
has helped the Congress and the Amer- 
ican public more fully to understand the 
complex nature of the problems of 
disarmament. 

Large numbers of people across the 
country—including those with previous 
experience in armaments and defense— 
have been encouraged to devote their 
time and talent to detailed investigations 
of arms control problems; to the mili- 
tary and political consequences of arms 
control measures; to techniques for veri- 
fying arms control limitations; to Soviet 
attitudes toward arms control; to new 
types of peacekeeping arrangements; 
and to the economic consequences of 
disarmaments. 

Out of this combination of increased 
realism and creativity have come the 
new arms control proposals that this 
country has made during the past 4 
years. 

Of course, the crowning achievement 
in our arms control activities has been 
the nuclear test ban treaty. This treaty 
has had concrete, practical results by 
eliminating from the atmosphere life- 
destroying radioactive materials. But 
equally important, it has had profound 
symbolic results, for it demonstrates be- 
fore all the world that there may well 
be areas where it is to the mutual inter- 
est of the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
to reach agreements which will limit 
and—at least we can always hope—per- 
haps ultimately end—the cold war. 

The ACDA has made other significant 
contributions to arms control. For the 
first time, the United States proposed a 
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full and detailed plan for general dis- 
armament through carefully planned 
and verified stages. Measures were 
proposed to halt the further growth of 
missile and bomber stockpiles. Steps 
have been recommended to halt the fur- 
ther spread of nuclear weapons, includ- 
ing a worldwide nonproliferation agree- 
ment, a cutoff in the production of mate- 
rial for nuclear weapons, and measures to 
safeguard the production of plutonium 
for peaceful purposes. It is not purely 
coincidental that since the advent of 
ACDA a communications link, or hot 
line, has been established between Wash- 
ington and Moscow, and a U.N. resolution 
has been passed to keep outer space free 
from nuclear weapons. 
REMAINING PROBLEMS 


Let us look again at our stated ob- 
jectives: the reduction of armaments; 
the nonproliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons; the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes. Then let us look at 
today’s harsh realities: the explosion of 
the Chinese bomb; the attacks and coun- 
terattacks in Vietnam; the current im- 
potency of the U.N. in the field of peace- 
keeping. 

Mr. President, such a comparison sug- 
gests to me that we must do more—much 
more—if we are to achieve the break- 
through that is so urgently needed. It 
is not enough to react to the plans of 
others in this area. Nor can we afford 
to react with surprise and stall for time 
when we receive proposals for peace. We 
must initiate proposals; we must be quick 
to follow up openings for negotiations on 
a day-to-day basis. And this capacity 
can only come from a trained, disci- 
plined understanding of the complex re- 
lationships with which we must grapple 
in the pursuit of peace. 

In concrete terms, this means we must 
develop an adequate concept of the kind 
of world we are seeking, of the types of 
military postures that each state will 
maintain, of the role of international 
organizations, and of the means that will 
be available for settling international 
disputes in a disarmed world. 

Until we undertake such analyses, we 
cannot confidently make the kind of far- 
reaching proposals that will be neces- 
sary if the present dangers are to be 
eased. We must also explore more fully 
the relation between our disarmament 
policy and those other areas of our for- 
eign policy, such as economic coopera- 
tion and cultural and scientific ex- 
changes, that could conceivably contrib- 
hd: the proper climate for arms con- 

ro) 

A great deal of the debate over this 
question will center around the feature 
of whether or not the proposal should 
continue the Agency for 4 years, as the 
President originally recommended, or, as 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
proposed, for 2 years. The amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] would support the President’s 
original proposal and extend the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency for a 
period of 4 years. 

I wish to speak on that issue for a 
moment. 

Commissioner John J. McCloy’s appeal 
in 1962 is still relevant today, and it is 
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relevant to this debate. He stated at 
that time: 

If we are to deal intelligently and prac- 
tically with this matter of disarmament with 
the world in the state in which it is now, it 
seems obvious that we must be certain that 
we are well equipped to do it. It requires 
study and skill to make our own sensible 
proposals, and the same requirements are 
needed if we are to analyze correctly those 
proposals that are made to us, The subject 
demands continuity of thought and prepara- 
tion. We need the highest order of talent in 
the scientific field; we need the best strategic 
thinkers we can find; we need skillful drafts- 
men and negotiators; we need statesmen 
aware of the forces and opinions which play 
about the world. Our security, if not our 
survival, demands it. 


ACDA has begun to build up a staff of 
competent, dedicated professional per- 
sonnel. In my judgment, its capacity to 
do so, however, is limited by the fact that 
it cannot promise employment for more 
than a year or two at a time. 

Think, for example, what difficulty the 
Department of Defense would have in 
attracting capable persons to manage a 
defense establishment if it did not know 
from year to year whether, and in what 
form, it would continue to exist. Think 
of the difficulties NASA would have in 
recruiting capable scientists to guide our 
space program if it were threatened with 
termination every few years. 

Perhaps equally important as the prob- 
lem of attracting able personnel is the 
matter of independence. ACDA does not 
implement policy; it merely advises the 
President. To do so effectively, it should 
have the independence to study and 
recommend long range policies that may, 
at any given moment, appear unpopular 
and unacceptable. The facts of life are 
that biannual congressional uncertainty 
by its very existence acts as a damper 
upon ACDA’s ability to give the Presi- 
dent bold and imaginative advice in this 
important area. 

If ACDA is to continue to attract in- 
dividuals of the caliber Mr. McCloy sees 
as so necessary, it should have the status 
and the stability of a 4-year, $55 million 
authorization to help it along. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2998) to amend the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act, as 
amended. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Carty in the chair). The Senator from 
Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should be attending a meeting of the 
Committee on Appropriations at which 
the budget of the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1966 is being discussed. 
I must get to that meeting as soon as 
possible, therefore, I shall not have time 
to delve too deeply into the operations of 
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the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency which was created in 1961. 

At that time I opposed its creation for 
the simple reason I did not believe that 
anything of substance would come from 
the Agency, and it would merely mean 
the expenditure of a great deal of money 
without tangible results. 

From the date of birth of the Agency 
through June 30 of this year, Congress 
has appropriated $25,840,000. In a sup- 
plemental appropriation bill for fiscal 
year 1962, Congress appropriated 
$1,840,000. 

Notwithstanding an authorization of 
$10 million, Congress appropriated $6.5 
million in fiscal year 1963. 

For fiscal year 1964, Congress appro- 
priated $7.5 million. For fiscal year 1965, 
the current year, Congress appropriated 
$9 million. 

If the authorization proposed by the 
administration of $55 million were 
allowed, it would mean a yearly expendi- 
ture of approximately $13.7 million. 
That sum, it will be observed, is far in 
excess of any amount previously allowed 
the Agency for each year of its existence 
thus far. 

The House amended the administra- 
tion’s bill by recommending an authori- 
zation of $40 million for a period of 3 
years. Under this allowance the Agency 
would receive as much as $13.3 million 
for each of the next 3 years commencing 
with fiscal year 1966. 

Now pending is the recommendation 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which calls for an authorization of $20 
million for the next 2 fiscal years, or $10 
million for each of the next 2 fiscal years. 

Mr. President, if we are not going to 
relieve our deficit budget of this useless 
expenditure, that is, if we are not going 
to eliminate the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency then it would seem to 
me that we should take the lesser of the 
evils and accept the sum recommended 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The sum of $10 million per year is more 
than ample, in my opinion. If this sum 
is allowed it would mean that Congress 
could appropriate more in each of the 
next 2 fiscal years than the Agency has 
had in any year of its existence. 

I have reviewed the budget estimate for 
fiscal year 1966, which has been previ- 
ously submitted to Congress, and I have 
found that the Agency is asking for 
$12,272,000. Of this large sum, $8,212,- 
000 is to be spent with organizations out- 
side of the Federal Government, such as, 
the Institute for Defense Analysis, Mid- 
west Research Institute, and many col- 
is and universities, as well as individ- 

I feel Senators should know that in the 
past decade many nonprofit institutions, 
such as the Institute for Defense Analy- 
sis, have come into being for the purpose 
of getting some of the easy money our 
Government makes available for re- 
search. In addition, through the non- 
profit organization device, it is possible 
to circumvent the Government ceilings 
on salaries. 

Many of these so-called nonprofit in- 
stitutions have been organized by former 
Government civilian and military em- 
ployees of high rank. They have been 
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created by people who know the ropes, 
so to speak, and who know how to obtain 
from the various agencies of our Govern- 
ment large sums of money for studies 
and research. 

The contracts to be let by the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency with 
outside contractors are comprised in 
seven categories. The first category is: 
“Measures directed at the control and re- 
duction of armaments and armed 
forces.” 

Mr. President, this is an area where 
the Department of Defense is deeply in- 
volved, and as most Senators are aware, 
the Secretary of Defense has exerted tre- 
mendous efforts to reduce spending for 
armaments and for the Armed Forces— 
needless to say he has done this with 
some measure of success without help 
from the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 

I recall one institute which was selected 
by the armed services to study this 
subject. I believe it was the Franklin 
Institute. In the recent past the De- 
fense Department has employed this 
Institute to make studies concerned with 
how to manage and control expenses 
in the Defense Department. Surely the 
work that will be done by the Arms Con- 
trol Agency will doubtlessly duplicate to 
a large extent much of the work that is 
being done now by the Defense Depart- 
ment in its efforts to reduce spending. 

If this Agency remains in existence it 
intends to spend $1,020,000 in this cate- 
gory for fiscal year 1966. In fiscal year 
1965 a total of $722,000 was spent for this 
purpose. 

The second category is “measures cal- 
culated to lessen the risk of war.” In 
this area the Agency proposes to let con- 
tracts totaling, $1,100,000 in fiscal year 
1966 which is $526,000 more than the 
sum of $574,000 programed for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Some of the research 
contracts that have been let under this 
category have been real gems. 

As I recall 2 years ago the Agency 
spent in the neighborhood of $200,000 to 
have a professor study what would 
happen if we had a one-world govern- 
ment. I wonder why such a study was 
made. 

Mr. President, its seems to me that 
we are being wasteful enough to spend 
millions of dollars on research studies 
that often are duplicative of studies 
being conducted by other agencies and 
departments of our Government. But 
this expenditure of funds is not all that 
is made by the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. In fiscal year 1966, 
it proposes to spend in excess of $2 
million to pay more than 200 employees 
who will evaluate the studies that have 
been made by the outside contractors. 
If the vicious circle is given additional 
momentum through the additional 
funds that have been requested, the 
Arms Control Agency could be as large 
as the Defense Department by 1970. 

I am hopeful that Congress will not 
vote a thin dime for the centinuation of 
this agency. However, if the mistake 
should be made to extend its life, the 
Foreign Relations Committee has au- 
thorized ample funds. 

The third category for which funds 
are proposed to be spent is “inspection 
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and verification.” In fiscal year 1965, 
$1,672,000 was spent for this purpose, 
and in 1966 it is proposed that $2,180,000 
be used for research contracts in this 
area. 

The fourth category, “arms control 
field tests” will embrace a program call- 
ing for the expenditure of $1,400,000 in 
fiscal year 1966. This sum, if made 
available will result in an increased pro- 
gram of $400,000 over fiscal year 1965. 

The fifth category, “economic, social, 
international, political, and other factors 
related to achievement of arms control 
and disarmament” covers almost every 
field of human endeavor. For these pur- 
poses, the budget estimate of the agency 
for fiscal year 1966 is $1,100,000, more 
than twice the $546,000 used for this cat- 
egory in fiscal year 1965. 

The sixth category is given the title, 
“The Impact of Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Measures,” and in fiscal year 
1966 $1 million is proposed to be used for 
studies in this field. Our Defense De- 
partment is already heavily involved in 
carrying out studies in this area, and for 
the life of me I cannot see why the Arms 
Control Agency is getting involved. In 
addition the Department of Labor is 
gravely concerned with the effect of the 
reduction of Defense spending on em- 
ployment and it is also conducting 
studies and making evaluations. Fur- 
thermore, the various interested agen- 
cies are hiring more people each day to 
evaluate the evaluations made by the 
evaluators. When will it end, Mr. 
President? I fear, never. 

Mr. President, I am a member of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Department of State, Justice, and the 
Judiciary, and related agencies, which 
considers the budget of the Arms Control 
Agency. During the past few years I 
have had the opportunity to question 
the representatives of the Agency about 
the research contracts it has let. In 
fact, I have had the contracts listed in 
the hearing records. I do not wish to 
duplicate this listing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record now, but I would like to 
read into the Recorp some data on a few 
of them. In fiscal year 1964, a contract 
was made with Southern Methodist 
University involving the outlay of $109,- 
200. Under this contract the university 
was to study the international law of in- 
direct aggression and subversion. 

Another contract was entered into 
with the Johns Hopkins University to 
study the future character and role of 
peace observation arrangements under 
the United Nations. I wonder what 
that study will accomplish. 

Another contract was entered into 
with the Brookings Institution in Wash- 
ington to study U.N. Congo peace- 
keeping operations. Under this contract 
the principal researcher, Dr. Ernest 
W. Lefevre, will focus this case study 
on the political, administrative, military, 
and legal implications of the U.N. opera- 
tion in the Congo. The study will 
emphasize the implications of this expe- 
rience for future U.N. peacekeeping op- 
erations. 

It would seem to me that this study 
should be made by the U.N. and not by 
the Arms Control Agency. This project 
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should interest all members of the U.N. 
and the cost should be borne by all those 
who are interested. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to burden 
the Senate with any more details on 
the contract and grant research program 
of the Arms Control Agency. However, 
I wish to emphasize that there is no 
doubt in my mind that this agency is 
duplicating work that is being done by 
the Department of Defense, and where 
it is not engaged in duplicative work it 
is undertaking studies that should be 
done by other countries and interna- 
tional organizations. 

As I pointed out earlier, the Depart- 
ment of Defense is devoting considerable 
effort to the economic import of the re- 
duction in arms spending. 

In this regard, a comprehensive study 
is being conducted by the Stanford Re- 
search Institute for the Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering. This 
study is concerned with the impact of 
defense research and development pro- 
grams on what has been described as the 
research and development industry. 

In addition, the Office of Economic 
Adjustment of the Department of De- 
fense, which is located within the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Installations and Logistics, has been as- 
signed the responsibility for mobilizing 
and coordinating all of the available re- 
sources of the Federal Government to 
assist local communities in their efforts 
to overcome difficulties created by 
changes in the Nation’s defense posture. 
Affected communities are encouraged to 
develop energetic programs of self-help, 
and Federal agencies able to contribute 
to solutions are fully advised so that 
coordinated action may be undertaken. 

And finally, the Office of the Comp- 
troller of the Department of Defense is 
developing procedures for translating the 
forward projections in the 5-year defense 
program into their impacts on the Na- 
tion’s economy. 

I am most hopeful that if this Agency 
is to be extended and provided with an 
additional authorization, we will follow 
the recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. If that is 
done, I want to emphasize it will mean 
that the Agency will have more to spend 
each year than it has spent in any year 
in the past. However, so far as I am 
personally concerned, I expect to vote 
against the authorization bill in total. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr, President, as we 
consider the extension of funds for the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, I think it is essential for the 
Senate to be advised of how some of 
these funds are being spent, 

For myself, I think it absolutely un- 
believable that the Agency has paid good 
money for some of the highly question- 
able advice it has received. This use of 
taxpayer funds indicates to me that the 
Agency is neither a safe nor a realistic 
vehicle by which the United States can 
advance its widely stated desire for pres- 
ervation of world order and achieve- 
ment of the stability that can lead to 
world peace. 

Among these items of bad advice for 
which the Agency has spent money is 
one particularly striking piece of work. 
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This is a study by Bruce Russett entitled 
“Information and Strategic Stability.” 
It is part of a so-called study fair project. 

The Senate will be interested to know 
that this study fair project cost the 
Agency $10,000 and that it provided, in 
the words of Agency General Counsel 
George Bunn “some useful information.” 

In effect, this study advised the Agen- 
cy that the United States should not use 
the best means at its command to de- 
velop intelligence about activities of the 
Communist bloc. Such activities, in the 
tortured logic of the Agency-subsidized 
study, might provide us with information 
that would lead us into aggressive 
actions. 

We might find out, for instance, that 
the Communists are planning an attack, 
and, knowing that, attempt to prevent 
that attack. Far better, the study says, 
that we not be so dangerously tempted, 

What this boils down to is the con- 
tention of the Agency study that, and I 
quote: 

Without some information, at least 
enough to make crude comparisons, there 
can be no [arms] race. 


Therefore, the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency is advised the way to 
prevent the arms race is for us to bury 
our head in the sand and ignore what 
our enemies are doing. 

What we do not know, the Agency 
paper states, cannot hurt us. 

Maybe not, but I doubt that anyone in 
this Senate wants to take such a chance, 

Carrying its devious logic another step 
the Agency paper advises that so as to 
keep from arousing the Communist bloc, 
the United States ought to tell the Reds 
what we are doing and where our weap- 
ons are located. That way, they will not 
get worried. 

Let me relate to the Senate some of 
the specific suggestions which burst full- 
grown from this expenditure of taxpayer 
dollars. All follow the basic contention 
and again I quote: “any increase in the 
flow of accurate intelligence would only 
feed, not reduce—enemy—fears.” 

This Disarmament Agency paper says: 

1. It might be desirable, for instance, to 
reassure the Soviets that no Polaris sub- 
marines were within firing range of the 
U.S.S.R. One proposed solution is for the 
Soviets to be able to demand that a few 
submarines, of their choosing, surface and 
make their positions known. 

2. A (automatic data processing) system 
might be set up which could obtain infor- 
mation from censors, process it, and give only 
a relatively sparse output. 

3. Observation systems, Manned or un- 
manned (ought to have) strictly limited 
capabilities. 

4, Automatic measures for delaying the 
transmissions of information (ought to be 
considered). One example is building ob- 
servation satellites which record images on 
film that must be recovered and processed 
before the information becomes available. 

5. Cessation of transmission during crisis 
(ought to be considered). It might be de- 
sirable to be able to turn the cameras off 
by mutual consent, reactivating them only 
after the crisis had Pi 

6. A veto (might be useful) for the ob- 
served party over what information is trans- 
mitted. The United States would depend 
upon the Soviets’ interest in reassuring the 
United States to keep them from preventing 
transmission of stabilizing information. 
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7. It will often be wise to apprise the So- 
viets of what kind of information can and 
cannot be obtained. Within limits it may 
even be wise for them to see the information 
itself, and to agree on procedures for halt- 
ing some kinds of information gathering at 
critical periods. 


Mr. President, this is ridiculous. All 
our civilian and military intelligence ex- 
perts know it would be unwise, danger- 
ous, and likely disastrous for the United 
States to keep itself in the dark about 
what the Communists are doing. None 
of our military strategists would sug- 
gest for one moment that world stability 
and the cause of freemen would be served 
by revelation to the Reds of U.S. defense 
secrets. 

Yet the Disarmament Agency is study- 
ing just such proposals. It is studying 
them at a time when Communist de- 
signs for world conquest are once again 
making a more belligerent manifesta- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I have previously ex- 
pressed doubt about the wisdom of ex- 
pending funds on this Agency which, 
among other things, envisions the use 
of United Nations forces to keep the 
peace. This is not a realistic position 
today in view of the self-impotence that 
the U.N. has imposed upon itself. 

In addition, while no one is opposed 
to disarmament as a desirable goal in a 
world of order and self restraint, past 
and present actions of the Communist 
bloc do not permit us to operate upon 
the supposition that the Reds are self 
restraining. They have broken virtual- 
ly every agreement they have made with 
the West—possibly including the test 
ban treaty. 

I would not expect them to honor a 
Disarmament Treaty either. We are en- 
gaging in the purest sort of folly to be 
spending funds today for such ephemeral 
studies on disarmament at a time when 
the militant arm of communism seeks to 
encircle the world. 

A dictatorship holding suzerainty over 
millions of captive peoples cannot be ex- 
pected to commit suicide by disarming. 
Neither should we. 

Such things as the study fair project 
are worse than waste. They are nar- 
cotics that drug reality, conjure suicidal 
visions, and invite national destruction. 
I cannot be a party to approval or to 
funding of a Disarmament Agency so di- 
vorced from reality. 

As supporting documents to my posi- 
tion, I submit three items. First, the let- 
ter to me from Mr. Bunn of the Agency; 
second, a copy of the Washington re- 
port of the American Security Council 
discussing the study fair project; and 
finally, the full text of the crucial paper 
from that project, “Information and 
Strategic Stability.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and documents were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S, Arms CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., February 3, 1965. 
Hon. JoHN G. TOWER, 
U.S. Senate. . 

Dear Senator TOWER: Thank you for your 
letter to Mr. Foster of January 29, 1965, con- 
cerning study fair. 


Pursuant to your request, I am enclosing 
a copy of volume I, “Studies on Information 
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and Arms Control.“ Also enclosed is a state- 
ment replying to attacks that have been made 
on one of the papers included in volume I. 

As noted in the statement, study fair was 
done by the Institute for Defense Analyses 
under joint sponsorship of the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Interna- 
tional Security Affairs, the U.S. Naval Ord- 
nance Test Station, and the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. Volume I 
which, is unclassified, was one part of the 
study specifically supported by this agency. 

The cost to this agency for cosponsoring 
study fair was $10,000. No specific arms con- 
trol or reduction proposal has resulted from 
suggestions contained in the study, although 
it provided some useful information. As 
with any study in this field, only those ideas 
which are clearly in the best interests of our 
national security will be selected as a basis 
for formulating U.S. arms control policy. 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE BUNN, 
General Counsel. 


PROSPECTUS FOR UN-INTELLIGENCE 


Among the products of research funds 
spent by the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency (ACDA) is a prospectus for 
a new concept in the gathering and interpre- 
tation of information by U.S. intelligence 
experts. 

In essence, a proposal is being devised íor 
our intelligence community which would re- 
quire that we lie to ourselves about Soviet 
nuclear capabilities and the Kremlin’s plans. 
Moreover, it proposes that the United States 
“provide information (to the Soviets) even 
though they do not reciprocate.” This 
startling dictum is set in a research study 
prepared for ACDA by the Institute for De- 
fense Analysis, a private research organi- 
zation that has handled over $10 million in 
Government contracted studies, primarily for 
the Pentagon. The study is entitled “Study 
Fair, Volume I—Studies on Information 
and Arms Control” and its first and most 
prominent segment, Information and Stra- 
tegic Stability’—was authored by Bruce 
Russett, a political scientist at Yale Univer- 
sity in collaboration with three IDA staff 
members. 


KEEP TIGHT REIN ON DATA 


The underlying theme of Professor Rus- 
sett's 27-page paper is that to end the arms 
race and prevent a nuclear holocaust, in- 
formation provided by Intelligence experts to 
the President and other responsible officials 
must be rigidly controlled. For, the study 
claims, there is “significant danger in in- 
formation which is ‘too informative.“ 

To offset this danger, the ACDA-IDA pol- 
icy pacesetters emphasize “the need for re- 
straint in providing and obtaining certain 
kinds of intelligence.” Study fair cites a 
number of situations in which the United 
States must employ such “restraint.” One 
emerges as an undisguised plea for preserva- 
tion of the status quo within territories now 
held by the Communists. It also carries 
grave implications for the future of Europe 
and the Western Alliance. 

The study acknowledges “the possibility 
of a first strike, not just to forestall such an 
attack on oneself, but to protect some vital 
interest (area).” It goes on to say that “the 
loss of a third area does not always require 
positive action by the opponent.” Acting 
on this theory, the United States could sur- 
render Western Europe tomorrow without 
firing a shot—or at least a nuclear shot—in 
its defense. The IDA planners are careful, 
however, to fit the first strike shoe to the 
other side's foot. 

“For instance, the United States might not 
be able to prevent a reyolt in East Germany. 
In the event of a revolution there, a belief 
that the Russians would strike first against 
the United States rather than lose the ter- 
ritory would be extremely dangerous. One 
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must then add to the requirements of sta- 
bility the capacity to prevent shifts in al- 
legiance of third areas whose prospective loss 
would cause the opponent to attack. Lack- 
ing this capacity to prevent transfer, there 
are risks in deceiving the other side as to 
which areas one is willing to strike first to 
protect.” 

The word “prevent” is underlined in the 
study, apparently to make certain that no 
one in a position of power—either in the 
United States, in the Soviet Union, or in 
Western and Eastern Europe—will miss its 
meaning, 

Play down enemy’s strength 

The dangers of touching off nuclear war 
soars to frightening proportions when Pro- 
fessor Russett and his IDA collaborators con- 
template the possibility of the United States 
obtaining what they term a “splendid first 
strike capability.” In their view, this can 
serve only to accelerate the arms race. But 
there is an answer, of course. Our intelli- 
gence people must simply distort their reports 
by deemphasizing the enemy’s capabilities 
and we will respond by “stabilizing” our own 
deterrent force: “Naturally, inaccurate infor- 
mation which indicated that the opponent 
does not have or seek a first strike capability 
would be stabilizing up to a point. But as 
long as both sides seek a ‘splendid’ first 
strike capability, any increase in the flow of 
accurate intelligence would only feed, not 
reduce, their fears.“ 

According to study fair, the United States 
must not content itself with merely digest- 
ing “inaccurate information.” “Another 
task for information-gathering systems,” it 
says, “is providing assurance, in a crisis, that 
the opponent is not taking threatening ac- 
tion.” (If he is, we must presumably ignore 
it—and, ostrichlike, hope for the best.) 
To assure the Soviets that we, at least, have 
no intention of clobbering them under any 
circumstances, the study recommends a 
number of confidence-building steps the 
United States might take: 

1. “Carefully and strictly worded agree- 
ments as to what kinds of information may 
be transmitted.” Although they appear 
oblivious to the long and infamous Soviet 
record of broken agreements, the authors 
concede that “this approach seems, on the 
whole, unpromising.” It would they believe, 
simply pave the way for “extra hair-split- 
ting” in negotiating with the Soviets. Then 
too, they point out, “there is the problem 
of enforcing an agreement: how to keep an 
inspector from saying too much at a crucial 
moment.” 

2. “Sampling procedures in information- 
gathering. It might be desirable, for in- 
stance, to reassure the Soviets that no Polaris 
submarines were within firing range of the 
U.S. S. R.; and yet we could not afford to pin- 
point the location of all of them. One pro- 
posed solution is for the Soviets to be able 
to demand that a few submarines, of their 
choosing, surface and make their positions 
known.” 

3. “Automatic data-processing equipment 
which does not require human intervention. 
A system might be set up which could obtain 
information from sensors, process it, and 
give only a relatively sparse output.” 

4. Observation systems, manned or un- 
manned, with strictly limited capabilities.” 

5. “Automatic measures for delaying the 
transmission of information, One example 
is building observation satellites which 
record images on film that must be re- 
covered and processed befdre the informa- 
tion becomes available. This would pro- 
vide no data, for instance, on the current 
location of mobile missiles, as would a satel- 
lite equipped with television.” 

6. “Cessation of transmission during 
crises. If it did turn out that observa- 
tion satellites equipped with television could 
provide substantial information on the loca- 
tion of mobile missiles, it might be desirable 
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to be able to turn the cameras off by mutual 
consent, reactivating them only after the 
crisis had passed.” 

7. “Veto for the observed party over what 
information is transmitted. The United 
States would depend upon the Soviets’ in- 
terest in reassuring the United States to 
keep them from preventing the transmission 
of stabilizing information.” 

To judge how far the United States may 
safely go in depending upon the Soviets, 
one need only go back 2 years to the Cuban 
missile crisis. Most Americans remember 
that Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
blandly lied to President Kennedy in assur- 
ing him that the U.S.S.R. was not installing 
missiles in Cuba several days after our U-2 
flights had verified that the Russians were 
deploying missiles on the island. Of course, 
had the policy recommendations outlined in 
Study Fair been in effect in October 1962, the 
intelligence community presumably would 
have had to suppress the photographic evi- 
dence obtained by the U-—2’s so that it would 
not become known to the President. 

Study Fair recommends: “The United 
States may well have to forgo its acquisition, 
by at least certain means (of first strike fa- 
cilitating information) if it is to get—and 
to give—the kind of data it may badly want 
to exchange.” 

“Furthermore,” the study continues, “it 
will often be wise to apprise the Soviets of 
what kind of information can and cannot be 
obtained. Within limits it may even be 
wise to let them see the information itself, 
and to agree on procedures for halting some 
kinds of information gathering at critical 
periods.” 


Perplezing news to intelligence men 


Since the intelligence services are charged 
with the discovery of all the facts upon 
which vital decisions must be made, they 
would be quick to resist any suggestion that 
they report any less than all the pertinent 
facts. They would find it strange, indeed, if 
they were asked to accept the theory that 
“confirmation” of an enemy's first strike 
capability “would be destabilizing.” 

They would hardly accept Study Fair’s dic- 
tum that, “Of course, information which en- 
hances the strength of first strike forces by 
pinpointing targets or kinds of weapons suit- 
able to destroying certain targets must be 
minimized.” 

Nor, indeed, could any responsible de- 
cisionmaker afford to accede to the consor- 
ship of the very facts upon which might rest 
the most fateful decision of the nuclear age. 

WILIAM GILL, 
National Editor. 
INFORMATION AND STRATEGIC STABILITY 
(By Bruce Russett) 
INTRODUCTION 


Arms races may be caused or exacerbated 
by inadequate information. Yet the pro- 
vision of accurate and complete information 
will not necessarily prevent a race. An arms 
race is Just that: the powers involved are 
concerned about their relative standings, 
not with some absolute level of armament. 
Without some information, at least enough 
to make crude comparisons, there can be no 
race. In the Anglo-German naval race after 
1900, for example, the intelligence available 
to both sides were reasonably accurate. No 
additional information on capabilities would 
have been likely to stop the competition. 
There can be no stability unless both par- 
ticipants are willing to settle for a relative 
strength about which there is approximate 
agreement. For example, Germany did not 
aspire to equality with England in naval 
vessels—the naval minister, Admiral Tirpitz, 
merely sought a German fleet so large that 
the English could not destroy it without 
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drastically weakening themselves vis-a-vis 
other powers. England, however, would not 
allow the Germans to be that strong. On 
the other hand, good information may pre- 
vent a race if both sides agree on the proper 
level for their relative superiority /inferiority. 
Or even if each side has a different desired 
ratio, a race may be avoided if information 
is so imperfect that each side thinks its de- 
sired ratio is the one that actually exists. 

Estimates of each other’s military capa- 
bilities are not the only relevant informa- 
tion. If the weaker side is to be satisfied 
with inferiority, it must have some assur- 
ance that conflict is improbable. Thus esti- 
mates of the opponent’s political intentions 
and values are also important. 

Prediction of the effect of informational 
inputs on a particular arms race must be 
based on careful analysis. In this paper a 
framework is presented for analyzing the 
relationship of strategies and types of infor- 
mation. First, several strategies are dis- 
tinguished, and the policies which may re- 
sult from an addition of information are 
indicated. Then the possible content of in- 
formation is discussed, and the interaction 
of strategy and information analyzed. In 
conclusion, the need for restraint in provid- 
ing and obtaining certain kinds of intel- 
ligence is noted, while some particular arms 
control proposals are assessed. 


STRATEGIC POSTURES AND THE EFFECT OF 
INFORMATION 


The effect of information on the level of 
armaments cannot be assessed independently 
of the arms strategies employed. Here three 
separate strategic situations are identified 
without any attempt to specify their exact 
relation to current or historical reality. Any 
real-world situation is, in fact, some combi- 
nation of these, Other writers have dis- 
cussed them in detail so I may list them 
rather briefly: 

A. Finite deterrence with a very modest 
counterforce capability as insurance: 1 
Neither side will initiate general war except 
to avoid being struck first by the other side. 
Thus neither will attack unless it fears that 
the likelihood of being attacked is so great 
that it will be better off delivering the ini- 
tial blow itself. More formally, it will not 
strike unless the expected value of its posi- 
tion following a first strike against the ene- 
my is greater than the expected value of its 
position should it be attacked.* The more 
certain it is that the other side will not at- 
tack, the less attractive a first strike of its 
own will appear. The pressure to preempt 
depends on the calculation of values and 
probabilities, and this is where information 
is crucial. If one expects, for instance, on 
the basis of the information available, that 
one will suffer only marginally more damage 
in being struck first than in delivering the 
initial blow oneself, then one will be willing 
to take a relatively high risk of having to 
deliver the second strike. 

B. Credible first strike for defending vital 
areas: The first strategic posture specifically 
excepted the possibility of striking first for 
any reason but to forestall an attack on 
oneself. In addition, however, one may wish 


1These strategies are adapted from those 
presented by Herman Kahn in “On Thermo- 
nuclear War” (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1960), pp. 3-39. 

2 The expected value is the utility of any 
particular outcome times its probability. 
In determining utility one must include the 
state of one’s conscience and self-esteem as 
well as more “objective” and easily measur- 
able factors. The application of these sta- 
tistical concepts to strategic decisions is dis- 
cussed in Glenn H. Snyder's “Deterrence and 
Defense: Toward a Theory of National Se- 
curity” (Princeton University Press, 1961), 
chs. 1 and 6. 
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to have a force strong enough to deter at- 
tacks on areas considered vital to one’s in- 
terest. Such a force would not be sufficient 
to launch an attack without provocation— 
merely effective enough so that the expected 
value from attacking would be superior to 
that from losing a highly valuable area like 
Western or Eastern Europe. Quite possibly 
both sides would be reasonably satisfied with 
this arrangement. If neither intended to 
wrest the protected area from the other, and 
the capability in question remained far in- 
ferior to what would be required for an “un- 
provoked” first strike, there might be no 
serious objection. Each might wish that 
the other did not have even such a limited 
first strike force, but might decide that the 
military effort to deny it to him would be 
too expensive and entail too great a risk of 
inadvertent war. 

O. “Splendid” first strike capability: By 
means of this posture one could plausibly 
threaten an attack for the defense of even 
nonvital interests. This deployment would 
also permit a much greater possibility of pre- 
emptive attack, since it implies a significant 
ability to limit the damage one suffers in 
retaliation. Finally, it might well carry the 
possibility of deliberate attack even in the 
absence of fear of immediate attack to one- 
self or to a vital area. 

Possible effects of any particular item of 
information on strategic postures for general 
war may be noted as follows: 

1. Current policies may continue substan- 
tially without change. 

2. The incentive to preempt may rise or fall 
for either side. A preemptive attack is one 
conducted because the probability of an 
enemy attack on oneself in the near future 
seems too high to be tolerable. In this cir- 
cumstance, a preemptive strike may seem the 
conservative course if there is sufficient ad- 
vantage to be gained from going first. But 
it is the incentive to preempt which may lead 
to an inadvertent war, where one side mis- 
takenly preempts; that is, certain actions, 
deliberate or accidental, taken by the other 
are misinterpreted as indicating the begin- 
ning of an attack (or the high probability 
thereof). Lessening the incentive to pre- 
empt, therefore, diminishes the pressure to 
interpret questionable events as the begin- 
ning of an attack. 

3. The incentive to premeditated attack 
may rise or fall. (A premeditated attack is 
usually defined as any not motivated by the 
fear of an immediate attack by the enemy.) 

4, Either side may markedly alter its rate 
of procurement or research and development. 
This, of course, does not involve the direct 
threat of strategic violence (as do the previ- 
ous two responses), but it carries its own 
dangers. One side may respond to sharply 
increased procurement by the other with pre- 
emptive or premeditated attack. In any case, 
increased capabilities on either side may lead 
to accidents or a greater tendency to pre- 
empt. 

Any (or several) of these responses may 
result from adding a given item of informa- 
tion. It is impossible to say which will occur 
without knowing the values of each side and 
the other information and capabilities avail- 
able. 

INFORMATION INPUTS 

The content of possible inputs of informa- 
tion must also be specified. These may be in 
any of the following categories, and may 
deal with either the opponent’s current sta- 
tus or his probable status at some future 
time. Information may also concern factors 
which would affect the items in these cate- 
gories, e.g., that a strategic raw material had 
become scarce and would affect capabilities 
adversely, or that a presidential candidate 
attached utilities to “peace” and “security” 
different from those of the current Presi- 
dent. 
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Categories of information 


I. The deployment of nuclear weapons 
carriers, or the actual movement or alerting 
of strategic forces, including: @ 

(a) Missiles. 

(b) Aircraft. 

(c) Submarines. 

(d) Saboteurs, 

II. Values and preferences attached to such 
considerations as: 


(d) Submission. 

(e) Civilian populations. 

(f) Industrial capacities. 

(g) Third areas (in connection with strat- 
egies of more than finite deterrence). 

III. Intentions (strategies and tactics). 

IV. Targeting (strategies and tactics). 

(a) Counterforce versus countervalue. 

(b) Particular 

V. Capabilities, including: 

(a) Quantities: (1) Nuclear weapons; (2) 
delivery vehicles, 

(b) Accuracy of delivery (circular probable 
error). 

(c) Reliability. 

(d) Destructive capacity: 

1. Weapon size. 

2. Clean or dirty nature of bombs, 

3. Destination (air, surface, subsurface 
burst). 

(e) Range. 

(f) Delivery vehicles’ defensive equipment, 
including: 

1. Decoys. 

2. Radar jamming. 

3. Evasive tactics. 

(g) Passive defense (population centers). 

1. Blast and fallout shelters. 

2. Emergency procedures. 

8. Evacuation. 

(h) Active defense (population centers): 

1. Antimissile. 

2. Antiaircraft, 

3. Antisubmarine. 

4. Antisabotage. 

(1) Warning facilities, including: 

1. Espionage. 

2. Radar. 

8. Visual surveillance (e.g. 
photographic satellites). 

4. Nonvisual physical surveillance (e.g., 
heat-detection satellites) . 

5. Political indicators (e.g., shifts in in- 
ternal propoganda). 

(j) Command and control: 

1, Flexibility. 

2. Protection of communications system 
(of active and passive defenses) . 

(k) Passive defense of delivery vehicles. 

(1) Active defense of delivery vehicles. 

(m) Target location (esp. delivery vehi- 
cles). 

VI. The opponent’s information about 
oneself in any of the above categories. 

Information about enemy capabilities is 
essential for estimating one’s own capabil- 
ities. That information may simply indi- 
cate whether one's capabilities are relatively 
weak or strong, or it may actually enhance 
their strength by telling how to use them 
most effectively. All the items under V both 
enhance and indicate, but the balance varies 
significantly. Knowing how many weapons 
the enemy has probably will enhance the use- 
fulness on one’s own forces very little, but 
knowing what active defense forces he has 
(and thus perhaps how they may be evaded) 
may add a great deal. The items under V 


U-2 aircraft, 


Information on conventional capabilities 
and deployment is also important, for con- 
ventional conflict may well escalate into 
general war, and the fear of this eventuality 
plays a major role in the temptation to pre- 
empt. To keep the discussion manageable, 
however, information about nonnuclear 
forces will not be considered here. 
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e arranged in some rough increasing order 
of the degree to which information about 
them enhances the strength of the party in- 
formed. Thus the final item, location, is 
particularly important in enhancing strike 
capabilities, and especially first strike forces. 
(A retallatory force has less need to know 
the whereabouts of its opponent’s weapons.) 
Most information enhances both first strike 
and retaliatory capabilities, but the greater 
the contribution to a first strike the greater 
the incentive to deliberate or preemptive 
attack. Data which merely indicate strength 
or weakness raise the probability of war to 
the degree that they encourage belief in first 
strike rather than second strike capability. 

The way decisionmakers obtain informa- 
tion on points II and III, values and inten- 
tions should also be noted. The primary 
sources of information are the actions (past 
and present) and capabilities of the other 
side, Between parties who are hostile, verbal 
statements of intent or preference are likely 
to be credited only to the extent they are 
verifiable. Protestations that the firing of 
a missile was accidental may be believed only 
if the “attacked” party can quickly assure 
himself that no other missiles are on the way. 
Verbal statements may help him gain as- 
surance. The “attacker” may say that a 
missile has been fired, that it will appear on 
his radar screens at such-and-such coordi- 
nates, and that it is alone. Mere statements 
of regret or intent may have some effect, but 
their weight will be much greater when they 
can be attached to verifiable information. 


THE INTERACTION OF STRATEGY AND 
INFORMATION 


The precise effect of a particular kind of 
information cannot be predicted without 
knowledge of the strategies of both sides; 
obviously, data that would accelerate one 
arms race will damp another. Hence infor- 
mation in the above categories will be con- 
sidered as it would affect each of the three 
strategic postures described above: 

A. Finite deterrence with a very modest 
counterforce capability as insurance: Infor- 
mation on the first three items (deployment, 
values and preferences, intentions) should 
be stabilizing, for the situation is one where 
both sides prefer maintaining peace to ini- 
tiating war, provided that the danger of the 
opponent initiating it is low. But that in- 
formation must be accurate and complete. 
Data stressing the opponent’s preference for 
hitting first, but ignoring his greater prefer- 
ence for avoiding war altogether, would dis- 
rupt the balance. Similarly, deployment in- 
formation showing that the enemy has 
moved his forces to advance bases would be 
far more dangerous than that which showed 
that while the movements have enhanced his 
ability to mount a surprise attack, they also 
have made his forces less vulnerable (a pre- 
sumably stabilizing move). 

It is harder to evaluate the effect of tar- 
geting information. It may be that informa- 
tion that the opponent's strategy includes 
counterforce targeting would somewhat raise 
one's temptation to attack, for such tar- 
geting would lower his costs of making a 
first strike. On the other hand, precise in- 
telligence on what targets he plans to attack, 
would be stabilizing if it permits the in- 
formed party to move or protect them. In 
either case, however, the effects are not likely 
to be crucial so long as information on 
the other categories is not affected. 

To analyze the effect of information re- 
garding capabilities further distinctions 
must be drawn. Such information may tell 
the informed: 

1. That his first strike capabilities are 
weaker than he believed previously.‘ 


‘The reverse, and hence the measure, of 
one side's first-strike capability is, of course, 
the other’s second-strike strength. 
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2. That the opponent's first strike capa- 
bility will become weaker. 

3. That the opponent's first strike capa- 
bility is weaker. 

4. That his own first strike capability will 
become stronger. 

5. That his first strike capability is 
stronger than he believed previously. 

6. That the opponent’s first strike capa- 
bility is stronger. 

7. That the opponent’s first strike capa- 
bility will become stronger. 

8. That his own first strike capability will 
become weaker. _ 

Information of the first four types, indi- 
cating first strike weakness, would diminish 
the temptation to attack, whether deliber- 
ately or preemptively. If the information 
originally available produced this same as- 
sessment, one may wish to strengthen it so 
as to avoid doubts and distortion. Addi- 
tional intelligence of this sort is in some 
sense noninformative but reinforcing in na- 
ture. (For example, information that the 
opponent has not evacuated his cities is not 
news, but it is reassuring.) 

Even so, there is no certainty that this 
kind of information will produce a stable 
situation. It might do just the opposite if 
it affected estimates of the opponents in- 
tentions (that is, if estimates of intentions 
are obtained solely by deduction from capa- 
bility information rather than from inde- 
pendent sources of intelligence). For exam- 
ple, if one believes that the opponent hopes 
sometime to make a first strike, informa- 
tion that his ability to do so will eventually 
decline may set off fears of an attack in the 
near future (and thus raise the incentive to 
preempt). Independent intelligence on in- 
tentions or deployment becomes crucial at 
this point. Also, information that one’s 
first strike capabilities are weaker than one 
had previously thought could precipitate re- 
newed procurement efforts. One does not 
want to strike first, but one wants to be able 
to do so if necessary to avoid being hit. 

It is the last four items in the list which 
are the most dangerous, for they involve up- 
grading estimates of first strike capabilities, 
either one’s own or the opponent’s. In a 
situation where either side’s confidence is 
based on an underestimate of enemy capabil- 
ities there will be significant danger in in- 
formation which is “too informative.” It 
may be necessary to restrict the exchange of 
information indicating a situation which 
radically departs from previous estimates, or 
at least to insure that it is cancelled out by 
other intelligence (i.e., information that the 
enemy missiles are larger than one thought 
may be counteracted by knowledge that they 
are also less accurate). The smaller the re- 
vision in one’s estimates, the less likely is 
any existing stability to be upset. Similarly, 
just as information upgrading previous esti- 
mates may be destabilizing, so is that which 
provides greater certainty for previous esti- 
mates of great strength. For example, one’s 
“best guess” may have been that one had a 
very powerful first strike force, but confi- 
dence in this estimate was low so that one 
was not tempted to act on it. Confirmation 
of this strength would be destabilizing. And, 
of course, information which enhances the 
strength of first strike forces by pinpointing 
targets or kinds of weapons suitable to de- 
stroying certain targets must be minimized. 

If the original situation is relatively stable 
the marginal effect of an additional piece of 
information is not likely to be great. But if 
we begin either with a relatively severe pro- 
curement race or a crisis where one side fears 
a first strike by the other, the effect of 


ë This is not strictly true of item 8, nage 
does, however, imply a relative upgrading 
one’s current first-strike capability (it i 
better now than it i be). 
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incremental information may be substantial. 
Certainly this is the kind of situation where 
suggestions that one side's first strike capa- 
bility is less than previously believed will 
have great beneficial effect. Thus, if each 
overestimates the opponent’s strength, as has 
so often been the case historically, then addi- 
tional information should be reassuring. 
Both sides have an interest in providing this 
reassurance, 

At the same time, information which sug- 
gests that one’s own, or the opponent's first- 
strike capabilities are greater than suspected 
is highly destabilizing. The greater the orig- 
inal belief in either side’s first-strike capabil- 
ity, the greater the instability caused by an 
increment of information confirming that 
belief. Information which enhances a first 
strike is particularly unsettling. An effort 
can, of course, be made to transmit only in- 
formation which suggests first-strike weak- 
ness, but this may be difficult to make cred- 
ible. When the antagonist already suspects 
one of planning a first strike, he will be 
heartily and naturally suspicious of informa- 
tion meant to calm his fears. 

In such a crisis information on values and 
intentions should be maximized, and one 
would want the ability to institute some 
kind of crash procedures to convey it. With- 
in the realm of capabilities, on the other 
hand, it will be most difficult to transmit 
only reassuring information. Unless one 
can demonstrate rather conclusively that one 
does not have the forces necessary to launch 
an attack, the crash provision of data on 
capabilities is likely to be unconvincing at 
best, and very dangerous at worst. It is 
therefore important to maintain a substan- 
tial flow of information during noncrisis 
situations, when both sides are already rea- 
sonably confident of their deterrents. Even 
then, the potential dangers in exchanging 
capability intelligence require that haste be 
made slowly. 

Finally, one must refer briefly to item VI, 
information about the opponent’s informa- 
tion. Here the analysis differs little from 
that just made. If accurate, under a situa- 
tion of finite deterrence the opponent’s in- 
formation on deployment, values, and inten- 
tions is again stabilizing by definition. In- 
formation on targeting may be either mildly 
stabilizing or destabilizing, depending on its 
content. Information on capabilities will 
probably help to prevent war if it leads to 
conclusions 1-4, or the reverse if it leads 
him to conclusions 5-8* One exception 
should be noted, however: If one learned that 
the opponent inaccurately believed that one’s 
first strike capabilities were weak, one might 
conclude that he had relaxed his precautions 
against surprise attack, thus making such 
an attack feasible. 

B. Credible first strike for defending vital 
areas; There is here introduced the possibil- 
ity of a first strike, not just to forestall such 
an attack on oneself, but to protect some 
vital interest (area). Under these circum- 
stances most of the analysis in the previous 
sections applies, but two additional points 
must be made. 

First, an additional item of information 
On values must be allowed—those attached 
to third areas (category of information Ig). 
Superficially, it might appear that this in- 
formation would inhibit war whenever it 
indicated an area was so important to the 
opponent that he would unleash general war 
rather than lose it. If one were reasonably 
certain the opponent would attack in re- 
sponse tò a move against a vital interest, 
one would not move. Yet the loss of a third 
area does not always require positive action 
by the opponent. 

For instance, the United States might not 
be able to prevent a revolt in East Germany. 
In the event of revolution there, a belief that 
the Russians would strike first against the 


*See above, pp. 15-16. 
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United States rather than lose the territory 
would be extremely dangerous. One must 
then add to the requirements of stability 
the capacity to prevent shifts in the alle- 
giance of third areas whose prospective loss 
would cause the opponent to attack. Lack- 
ing this capacity to prevent transfer, there 
are risks in deceiving the other side as to 
which areas one is willing to strike first to 
protect, 

There is an additional new source of in- 
stability here. That information has previ- 
ously been termed stabilizing which indi- 
cates a reduced ability of either power to 
carry out a first strike. But when a power 
learns that it can no longer afford to defend 
a vital area, the effect may not be beneficial. 
Unless it has or can provide some other 
means for defending the area (e.g., limited 
war forces), it is likely to turn to rapidly 
increased procurement of new strategic 
weapons. 

C. “Splendid” first-strike capability: In 
the previous two strategic situations, the in- 
centives to preemptive or deliberate war, ex- 
cept in crises, were not great. But no one is 
likely to tolerate very happily the existence 
of a “splendid” capacity in the hands of his 
opponent. He may seek to counter the dan- 
ger in two ways: He may himself be tempted 
to make a first strike, or, alternatively, he 
may increase procurement either to improve 
his own first-strike force or to build an ade- 
quate second-strike force. 

Insofar as neither side revises its strategy, 
information is of little use in reducing this 
kind of instability. Naturally, inaccurate 
information which indicated that the op- 
ponent does not have or seek a first-strike 
capability would be stabilizing up to a 
point. But as long as both sides seek a 
splendid first-strike capability, any increase 
in the flow of accurate intelligence would 
only feed, not reduce, their fears. If large- 
scale violence did not occur in the meantime, 
however, at some point one side would have 
to revise its intentions, for the costs of an 
intensified arms race would eventually prove 
too great to bear. Then it would be neces- 
sary to communicate this change to the op- 
ponent, and long-neglected information 
channels would have to be employed or new 
ones created. 


GOALS AND RESTRAINTS IN INFORMATION 
EXCHANGE 


An examination of information-gathering 
systems is beyond the scope of this paper, 
but some comments are in order. An ob- 
servation satellite carrying photographic 
equipment should be yaluable in ordinary 
noncrisis situations in which each side is 
relatively confident of its own and its op- 
ponent’s invulnerability, provided that the 
original information on which that confi- 
dence was based was reasonably accurate. 
The U-2 was the predecessor to observation 
satellites, and much of the information it 
brought back helped stabilize the arms race. 
It was equipped to provide intelligence on 
the numbers of Soviet aircraft and missiles, 
the progress of missile testing and personnel 
training, nuclear weapons storage, submarine 
and aircraft production, and aircraft de- 
ployment.” The data obtained indicated that 
the Soviet Union had not made significant 
progress in building a strategic force able to 
threaten American invulnerability. This 
reassuring information undoubtedly con- 
tributed heavily to the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s refusal to accelerate greatly 
American defense spending. Presumably 
this information from the U-2 flights has 
been updated since 1960 with information 
from satellites; to a significant extent this 
is in the interest of the Soviets as well as 
ourselves. 


Or so it has been claimed. See David 
Wise and Thomas B. Ross, “The U-2 Affair” 
(New York: Random House, 1962), p. 56. 
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Observation satellites need not, however, 
carry photographic equipment.. An infrared 
heat detection system which could identify 
an opponent's missile launchings is very 
nearly “perfect” in that it gives no informa- 
tion facilitating a first strike, but does warn 
of an attack. Another possibility is the in- 
stallation in a satellite of radar-monitoring 
devices similar to those carried by the U-2. 
They would enable the eavesdropper“ to 
assess the location, types, and effectiveness of 
enemy radar installations, thus facilitating 
the penetration of his defenses by a retalia- 
tory force. (They could also, of course, aid 
in conducting a first strike.) 

Another task for information-gathering 
systems is providing assurance, in a crisis, 
that the opponent is not taking threatening 
action. It would be particularly valuable 
to know that the opponent is not evacuating 
his cities, for metropolitan evacuation might 
well have to precede a contemplated first 
strike. Possibly this reassurance could be 
provided by photographic satellites, though 
it may not be easy to devise a system which 
could provide sufficiently current informa- 
tion. And even if such a system could be 
developed, other information it might trans- 
mit could be so destabilizing that one might 
not wish to have it operate during a crisis 
itself (see below). One alternative is T. C. 
Schelling’s highly attractive city surveil- 
lance scheme, in which observers posted in 
each other’s cities could verify on demand 
that evacuation had not occurred.’ If such 
a system were in effect but not operating, 
one might want to be able to activate it 
during a crisis. 

What this paper has tried to say, how- 
ever, is that, in addition to facilitating the 
exchange of some kinds of information, the 
United States may want to avoid transmit- 
ting some other kinds. In examining this 
point further, we must be quite clear about 
one point: information which makes an 
American first strike seem more effective is 
just as destabilizing as information which 
indicates strengthened Soviet first-strike ca- 
pabilities. This fact is hard to grasp, partly 
because of U.S. insistence that this country 
would never strike first, at least without 
grave provocation. The United States does 
have an important national security in- 
terest in obtaining certain kinds of infor- 
mation facilitating a first strike, such as 
target location. These data would be ex- 
tremely valuable in case of any American 
retaliation since it is unlikely that the first 
phase of an enemy attack would be made 
with all the weapons ayailable to him. In 
addition, in the event that the enemy is 
about to strike, the United States probably 
does want the ability to preempt. These are 
legitimate interests that cannot be ignored; 
nevertheless, there is reason to emphasize 
the dangers in possessing this kind of in- 
formation and the arguments for minimiz- 
ing it. 

First, and perhaps least important, the 
United States may obtain inaccurate infor- 
mation which leads it to upgrade its esti- 
mates of the U.S. first-strike capability. 
(Conceivably the Soviets might be so anxious 
to hide missile locations that they would 
deliberately build decoys to mislead the 
United States into thinking that it had 
found the actual locations.) Action based 
on such inaccurate information could be 
disastrous. Second, it is clear that improved 
first-strike information does increase the 
likelihood that the United States will make 
such an attack. In a crisis, when the mutual 
fear of preemption exists, each side will 
decide whether to attack on the basis of its 
expected values—whether it would be better 
off after conducting a first strike or after 
being struck first, with the latter event dis- 


*“Arms Control: Proposal for a Special 
Surveillance Force,“ World Politics, vol. 18, 
No. 1 (1960), pp. 1-18. 
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counted by its probability. The better off 
the United States will be after attacking the 
Soviets, the more likely it will do so in a 
crisis, and the more likely it will do so 
mistakenly. 

Third, if the United States has or appears 
to have, first-strike-facilitating information, 
the Russians will probably be disquieted. It 
may be argued, of course, that what the 
Soviets do not know (about what the United 
States knows) will not hurt either side, Per- 
haps that would be true if the United States 
could keep secret not only what kind of in- 
formation it had collected, but even that it 
was collecting data at all. But many sur- 
veillance activities, such as those in satel- 
lites, are hard to hide. Given the Soviets’ 
sensitivity, they are likely to fear the worst 
and credit the United States with the pos- 
session of substantial first-strike informa- 
tion whether it has it or not. They are un- 
likely to be as confident of the beneficence 
or passivity of U.S. intention as are Ameri- 
cans. And the more information of that sort 
they think their opponent has, the more 
pressure to preempt him they will feel. 

Finally, the United States is concerned 
with multilateral as well as unilateral meas- 
ures to increase the flow of information, It 
is to some extent dependent upon Soviet co- 
operation in this endeavor, and the Russians 
are not likely to help obtain first-strike- 
facilitating information. The United States 
may well have to forgo its acquisition, by at 
least certain means, if it is to get (and to 
give) the kind of data it may badly want to 
exchange.“ 

Particularly when information gather- 
ing systems are unilaterally installed, the 
United States will be sorely tempted to 
maximize the amount of intelligence ob- 
tained. If it fails to resist the temptation, it 
will pay a price. Whether the price will be 
high enough to make it renounce any par- 
ticular information-gathering system can- 
not easily be ascertained. But there is a 
price, and both the possibilities for gaining 
information and the possibilities for exer- 
cising restraint must be explored. Further- 
more, it will often be wise to apprise the So- 
viets of what kind of information can and 
cannot be obtained. Within limits it may 
even be wise to let them see the information 
itself, and to agree on procedures for halting 
some kinds of information gathering at 
critical periods. 

One major problem is the transmission of 
data on the location of missiles and aircraft, 
information which would facilitate attack. 
If the Soviets should shift to greater use of 
mobility and hardening for the protection of 
delivery vehicles, they might become more 
willing to tolerate the transmission of loca. 
tion data during noncrisis periods. But in 
a crisis quite possibly neither side could 
tolerate the other’s knowledge of current 
locations. At such time they might want to 
exchange reassuring information without 
also exchanging location and other data 
which would facilitate an attack. Some of 
the possible means to this end that might 
be explored include the following: 

1. Carefully and strictly worded agree- 
ments as to what kinds of information may 
be transmitted. This approach seems, on the 
whole, unpromising. The difficulties of nego- 
tiating with the Soviets are already great 
enough without such extra hair splitting. 
Furthermore, it would be extraordinarily 


One problem is the apparent higher level 
of sophistication among American than 
among Soviet military analysts. We recog- 
nize, as they often do not, that it may be to 
our advantage to give them certain kinds of 
information, and vice versa. This may 
mean that to some extent we provide infor- 
mation even though they do not reciprocate. 
We must nevertheless prevent the lack of 
sophistication of the Soviets from providing 
them with a bargaining advantage. 
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difficult to write agreements which make the 
right provisions for enough but not too much 
information—and which would still be ade- 
quate months or a year after they came into 
force. Many information-gathering systems 
cannot be the product of explicit agreement. 
Finally, there is the problem of enforcing an 
agreement: how to keep an inspector from 
saying too much at a crucial moment, 

2. Sampling procedures in information 
gathering. It might be desirable, for in- 
stance, to reassure the Soviets that no Polaris 
submarines were within firing range of the 
U.S. S. R.; and yet we could not afford to pin- 
point the location of all of them. One pro- 
posed solution is for the Soviets to be able 
to demand that a few submarines, of their 
choosing, surface and make their positions 
known. Some proposals for zonal inspection 
of land areas also make use of sampling pro- 
cedures. 

8. Automatic data processing equipment 
which does not require human intervention. 
A system might be set up which could obtain 
information from sensors, process it, and give 
only a relatively sparse output (I. e., “three 
aircraft launchings have been observed north 
of X latitude,” with no other location data). 
If the system’s integrity could be guaranteed, 
this might be an acceptable means of filtering 
out “sensitive” information. At present the 
idea seems impractical, but in a decade or 
so it might be feasible for certain limited 
tasks. 

4, Observation systems, manned or un- 
manned, with strictly limited capabilities. 
An unmanned seismic station for nuclear test 
detection is one example. Another is an ob- 
servation satellite which carries infrared de- 
tection equipment to identify rocket plumes, 
but no image-producing equipment. In 
principle infrared could possibly be used for 
photography under dark or hazy conditions. 
While this might be useful for some purposes, 
the kind of information provided would so 
closely resemble that of the “conventional” 
photographic satellite that infrared photog- 
raphy equipment ought to be kept out of 
satellites designed to detect missile launch- 
ings. Its inclusion might compromise the 
high-crisis utility of the heat detection 
system. In practice, however, it will not 
always be easy to design equipment which is 
degraded to just the right extent—to provide 
enough information but not too much. 

5. Automatic measures for delaying the 
transmission of information. One example is 
building observation satellites which record 
images on film that must be recovered and 
processed before the information becomes 
available. This would provide no data, for 
instance, on the current location of mobile 
missiles, as would a satellite equipped with 
television.” 

6. Cessation of transmission during crises. 
If it did turn out that observation satellites 
equipped with television could provide sub- 
stantial information on the location of mo- 
bile missiles, it might be desirable to be able 
to turn the cameras off by mutual consent, 
reactivating them only after the crisis had 
passed, 

T. Veto for the observed party over what 
information is transmitted. Information 
might normally be sent from observation 
posts either on demand or at specified inter- 
vals. The failure to receive information of 
a sort regularly transmitted (say, on troop 
movements, or the nonevacuation of cities) 
would be taken as evidence that transmission 


10 Quite possibly such precautions will not 
be needed in at least the first generation of 
observation satellites. To produce photo- 
graphs of sufficient clarity a satellite will be 
able to cover only a relatively narrow strip 
of earth below. A system which could pro- 
vide current enough information on the lo- 
cation of mobile missiles would probably 
require more satellites than would be eco- 
nomically feasible at least for some time. 
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was being interfered with, and would be 
treated in nearly the same way as positive 
information that something undesirable was 
occurring. (Obviously, this would have to 
be more than ordinary equipment or human 
failure—probably it would take evidence of 
nontransmission from several sources before 
one became overly concerned.) Technically, 
this system would require a short delay be- 
tween the observer’s transmission action and 
the actual transmission, thus enabling the 
observed party to censor the message; per- 
haps the observer could speak into a tape 
recorder. 

The purpose of such a system would be to 
provide information that the enemy is not 
doing certain things, rather than positive 
evidence that he is doing them. There would 
have to be some agreement and regularity 
about what information could be sent, but 
in general this solution puts the responsibil- 
ity where it really must belong in an acci- 
dental-war prevention scheme: It is the ob- 
served party which must make available re- 
assuring information. The United States 
would depend upon the Soviets’ interest in 
reassuring the United States to keep them 
from preventing the transmission of stabiliz- 
ing information. Note that this system pro- 
vides no ability for the observed party to add 
“information” to that which is transmitted— 
it is a denial power only. 

None of the above-listed possibilities is 
applicable to all information-gathering sys- 
tems. In some instances, it will probably 
be necessary to overlook the fact that in- 
formation facilitating a first strike will be 
transmitted, for one may need other infor- 
mation too badly. But it might prove ex- 
traordinarily useful to explore some of these 
possibilities for restraint and discrimination. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak in support of the amended version 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Act, as it was reported to the Senate by 
the ener Relations Committee last 
week. 

I know that the administration has 
requested a $55 million authorization 
covering a 4-year period, and I want to 
assure the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and the other Senators who are 
sponsoring this proposal that I fully 
understand and am sympathetic to their 
position. 

I have been a strong supporter of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
since its inception. And the record will 
show also that I have consistently sup- 
ported previous requests for increased 
appropriations for this Agency. 

I think we may all take pride in the 
fact that ours is the only government in 
the entire world that has set up and 
funded a special agency for the purpose 
of conducting systematic research and 
encouraging original thinking on the 
problems of peace and disarmament. 

In doing so, we have underscored the 
passionate desire of the American people 
for peace, not peace at any price, but 
peace with justice and peace with honor. 

We have also set a proud example for 
the rest of the world to emulate. 

I, therefore, want to make it emphati- 
cally clear that, in voting against the 
proposal to authorize $55 million for the 
Agency for 4 years, and in voting for the 
committee’s proposal to authorize $20 
million for 2 years, Iam not opposing the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
Rather, I am supporting it, and this, I 
am sure, is true of the attitude of most 
of the members of the Foreign Relations 
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Committee who voted to report the 
amended version of the bill to the floor. 

What is involved here is a matter of 
general principle. We live in a rapidly 
changing world, the shape of which is 
difficult enough to predict at the end of 
1 or 2 years, let alone 4 years. 

Under the circumstances, when we are 
concerned with an agency with a very 
specialized task in a very dynamic, un- 
predictable field, it is not only proper it 
is essential that Congress review its stat- 
utory basis, its functions, and its scope 
of operations. 

I believe that in providing the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency with 
a 2-year extension, we are giving ade- 
quate recognition to the need for long- 
term research and planning in the field 
of arms control and disarmament. I 
also believe that $10 million a year is a 
very generous sum of money for an 
agency that maintains no large physical 
establishment of its own, but functions 
primarily through research contracts 
let to private organizations. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
amended version of the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Act as reported by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

And I hope the press will make it 
clear to its readers that this amended 
version, representing the consensus of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, is not 
intended as an affront to the adminis- 
tration or to the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. 

It simply refiects a difference stem- 
ming from the constitutional separation 
of powers. The Agency is part of the 
executive and naturally the administra- 
tion would like to see its life extended for 
as long as it seems feasible. 

But Congress has a legitimate and 
constitutional interest in reviewing the 
work of the Disarmament Agency from 
time to time, and requiring the execu- 
tive to come back after 2 years to justify 
a further extension gives us an ideal op- 
portunity to go into the Agency’s work 
and future activities at some length. 

I hope the bill will pass the Senate 
unchanged from its present form. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
CRIME 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, as a for- 
mer judge and county attorney in Utah, 
I commend President Johnson’s message 
on crime. It represents a new and con- 
structive departure in the attempt by 
the Nation to deal with this major prob- 
lem. It represents a clear recognition 
that the challenge of dealing with crime 
is truly national. In addition to con- 
tinuing efforts in areas where the Federal 
Government is already fighting crime— 
such as narcotics control, organized 
crime, and crimes involving interstate 
activity—the President wants the Fed- 
eral Government to assist States and 
communities to deal more effectively 
with the broader range of criminal ac- 
tivity which they face. 

In his message on the District of 
Columbia, President Johnson has al- 
ready indicated his desire to make the 
District a model in the field of crime 
control. Through the Law Enforcement 
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Assistance Act of 1965, the President 
wishes to authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to undertake programs which will 
add to our knowledge of techniques to 
protect citizens against criminal activity, 
and which will improve the administra- 
tion of criminal justice. Thus, for the 
first time, the Nation’s chief law enforce- 
ment officer will be working with local 
authorities to try to develop and dissemi- 
nate information on crime control, in- 
cluding that which is useful in training 
all persons involved. 

During a part of the many years which 
I spent as a judge and a law enforcement 
officer, I belonged to the organization 
that is now the National District Attor- 
ney’s Association, and I twice served as 
its president. Through resolution, that 
organization has often urged closer co- 
operation—both with the Federal Gov- 
ernment and between local jurisdic- 
tions—as essential to the suppression of 
criminal activity in our mobile society. 

The adoption of President Johnson’s 
proposals will go far to meet these goals 
of the association. 

In addition, I believe the appointment 
of a national presidential commission to 
explore more fully the causes of crime 
will be a significant and promising step 
forward. In setting forth examples of 
the kinds of problems which the Com- 
mission should investigate, the President 
has indicated that he intends it to break 
new ground in dealing with the age-old 
problem of crime. 

I have some reservations on one phase 
of the President’s program—that relat- 
ing to firearms. Their free movement 
across State lines must be carefully ex- 
amined. All of us wish to limit their 
possession by the very young and those 
of limited mental capacity. 

But I would like to consider further 
the language limiting interstate ship- 
ments of weapons only to importers, 
manufacturers, and dealers licensed by 
the Treasury Department. We must 
make sure that we do not limit the con- 
stitutional right of all responsible Amer- 
icans to own and keep arms. 

With this slight qualification, I en- 
thusiastically endorse the President’s 
message. It recognizes the need for new 
approaches and new methods to meet the 
rising crime problem in a rapidly chang- 
ing society. 


THE NATION’S WATER RESOURCES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, for some 
time we have known tht America is fac- 
ing a water crisis which threatens to 
limit our economic growth, undermine 
our living standards, endanger our 
health, and jeopardize our national se- 
curity. The report of the Senate Select 
Committee on National Water Resources 
told us this in 1961. 

We have been so preoccupied with our 
own water problems—with our own 
pending water bankruptcy—that we have 
not realized the extent to which water 
has become a major concern all over the 
globe. In some world areas, as in a 
few sections of America, there is too 
much water, and it threatens to flood 
away civilization. Here we need flood 
control, drainage, purification. But in 
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most world areas the problems are the 
same as those we in America face pri- 
marily—too little water, drought, and 
sporadic rainfall. Here we need desali- 
nization, transportation of surplus water 
from abundant watersheds to water- 
short areas, and reuse of water by pollu- 
tion control. We need and are doing 
research in weather modification to in- 
crease precipitation. The enormous cost 
of doing something about water is imme- 
diate and pressing. 

A drive is underway, continent by con- 
tinent, to focus man’s technology on util- 
izing all water which is now directly 
available, and unlocking all water that 
is not, so that it may be spread quickly to 
growing populations and to thirsty land 
and industry. 

The magnitude of the earth’s water 
problems has been summarized in an ar- 
ticle in the Manchester, England, Guard- 
ian which was reprinted in the Washing- 
ton Post of Sunday, March 7, 1965. The 
article treats every facet of the world 
water crisis—the need of every human 
being for a certain amount of water, the 
disappearance of civilizations without it, 
the search for new sources, the urgency 
of mapping water supplies for full and 
practical development, the immensity of 
the world’s water pollution problem, and 
many others. 

The article discusses specific country- 
wide and continentwide water problems, 
and provides a list of major dams and 
other water developments now planned 
or underway around the globe. 

The article might also have discussed a 
far-reaching water project envisioned for 
North America—the so-called Nawapa 
concept, which would collect excess water 
from the Yukon and other Northwest 
American rivers where there is a surplus, 
and where water flows into the sea and, 
through a system of dams, reservoirs, 
canals, rivers, and pumping stations, de- 
liver this water to water-scarce areas of 
Canada, the United States, and Mexico. 
The Nawapa concept is being explored 
by the Special Subcommittee on Western 
Water Development of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works. The execution 
of the Nawapa concept would be far more 
spectacular than the gigantic Indus River 
project, or the Mekon River project, or 
the joint development of the Danube by 
Yugoslavia and Hungary, all described in 
the Manchester Guardian article. 

The article, however, is a most effective 
summary of how the world generally is 
meeting its water problems head on. T 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp because I am sure it will 
be of interest to Members of Congress 
and to people in the water field every- 
where. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THEY'LL Pur More GURGLE AROUND THE 
GLOBE—THE HYDROLOGICAL DECADE SEEKS 
To Focus Man’s TECHNOLOGY WHERE 
NATURE FALTERS 

(By Gerald Leach, of the Manchester 
Guardian) 

Lonpon.—Earth is a wet planet. In its 
outer skin there are some 330 million cubic 
miles of water, accounting for 7 percent of 
the planet's total mass. It is therefore ironic 
that water—along with wars, gods, and love— 
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should have always generated in men such 
or strife, and need for backbreaking 
ort. 

We either have too little, and find famine 
or vast deserted areas; or we have too much, 
and are swept away by flood. 

Or what we have is lethal: this year nearly 
5 million children will die before their first 
birthday from diarrhea and dysentery alone, 
contracted through unclean water, And even 
when there is ample water we waste and pol- 
lute it so much that scarcity looms. In 
France alone, 600 million tons of filth pours 
into the rivers each year. 

Water, in short, is a major problem, And 
with growing populations, sprawling cities, 
rising living standards, and ever more 
thirsty industries, it is a growing problem. 


HYDROLOGICAL DECADE 


Hence, the need for the international 
hydrological decade: an attempt to do no 
less than map the earth’s water supply with 
such precision and reliability that future 
water schemes will be based not on hunch 
and expediency—which usually leads to long- 
term disaster—but on fact-based under- 
standing and foresight. 

The trouble with the earth’s water is that 
very little is directly available, and what is 
available varies enormously in time and 
space. For a start, most of it is salty. The 
oceans and salt seas that cover seven-tenths 
of the earth account for 97.2 percent of its 
total water. Heated by the sun, these waters 
fortunately form the basis of a gigantic dis- 
tillation system which spreads fresh water 
around. 

Yet three-quarters of this fresh water is 
locked away from us, frozen up in glaciers 
and the polar caps. What we are left with 
to fill all the inland seas, lakes, rivers, 
streams and rocks of the land, and to 
dampen the atmosphere is a paltry 0.65 per- 
cent of the earth’s total water. Even so, 
this amounts to around 2 million cubic 
miles, or about 147 million gallons for each 
human alive today. 


WATER UNDERGROUND 


But most of this bounty is not available 
either. On the average, between 60 and 70 
percent of incoming rain and snow is evap- 
orated back into the atmosphere or is tran- 
spired back through plants. Each middling 
sized tree, for example, gets rid of 50 gal- 
lons a day; each cabbage about 2 pints. 
Short of enclosing all vegetation in vast plas- 
tic domes—as has been suggested for arid 
zone agriculture—this water is irrecoverably 
lost. 
Of the remaining odd 30 percent, the vast 
majority goes underground to emerge later 
as streams. Over the world, this under- 
ground water accounts for about 0.61 of that 
0.65 percent cited for all fresh water. In 
other words, there is 3,000 times more water 
underground than in all rivers and streams, 
20 times more than in all inland seas and 
lakes, 

Though this underground water has been 
tapped from time immemorial and is being 
tapped increasingly today, tapping is costly 
in work and money. Besides, this water acts 
as a vital reservoir which smooths out river 
flow and can be a dangerous source to play 
with without full understanding. 

So, on the whole, most water still comes 
from the 0.0001 percent of the earth’s total 
water represented by rivers and streams. 
This tiny fraction in fact adds up to about 
300 cubic miles, or 22,000 gallons per person, 

ENORMOUS COST 

In rainy lands, this can be a prodigiously 
rich source. In the United States, most water 
needs are still met by diverting about one- 
quarter of the streamflow (with a side ben- 
efit of some 2.5 billion kilowatt-hours of 
electric power a year). 

The cost is enormous. The annual U.S. 
capital expenditure on water schemes and 
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structures is $10 billion (though even this is 
one one-hundredth the figure for coal or 
natural gas). This will probably increase by 
several tens of times by the year 2000, how- 
ever, when as much as 75 percent of surface 
water will be diverted. This may produce 
strong competition for space between water 
storage and agricultural and city land. 

Adding the increasing problem of river pol- 
lution, it is clear that even rainy lands face 
severe water problems when their population 
and industries are rising fast. 


THE ARID ZONES 


Britain and North America are, of course, 
at the upper end of the rainfall averages. 
What applies to them in the way of looming 
water shortages applies far more critically, 
as it always has done, to much of the rest 
of the earth’s surface. One-third of the land 
surface is arid, which means that rainfall is 
less than potential evaporation. Sometimes, 
as in northern Sudan, rainfall is zero; life 
cannot exist. Elsewhere life is possible only 
when water can flow underground (or, 
rarely, large rivers) from neighboring moun- 
tains, or when plants are adapted to store 
sporadic rainfall. Here man can exist— 
just—but usually only by stupendous effort. 

Arid zone nomads have an uncanny nose 
for searching out underground water and 
have been known to dig 800 feet by hand to 
reach it (though often only a few feet are 
necessary, even under the driest looking 
sands). No one has counted the man-made 
tunnels and underground galleries that are 
found from northwest Africa across to the 
eastern extremes of Asia—all. built to collect 
and store underground water—but there are 
said to be 30,000 separate systems stretching 
for more than 300,000 miles. 

On these kanats many thousands of hu- 
man communities totally depend for their 
water supplies and can develop advanced cul- 
tures where rainfall is less than 4 inches a 
year. Elsewhere, even in the high rainfall 
tropic zones, available surface fresh water is 
widely spaced. There are many human settle- 
ments where the women have to walk several 
miles (10 is the known record) each day to 
fetch water, and it is common to find children 
kept from playing in the sun lest they sweat 
more and demand more water to drink. 
Their need is not water but piped water. 

According to an American hydrologist, 
Charles Bradley, it takes somewhere between 
300 and 2,500 gallons of fresh water a day 
to support one naked human being at bare 
subsistence level. Of this only 4 pints 
is consumed directly. The rest is the water 
cost of growing food. It takes about 500 
pounds of water, for example, to produce 
1 pound of mature wheat and about the 
same again to turn it into a loaf of bread. 

Once one dresses man and puts him among 
houses and factories, the water demand 
shoots up. It takes 400 tons of water to 
make 1 ton of rolled steel; from 40 million 
to 1 billion gallons a day to keep the larg- 
est (2,000 megawatt) power station going, 
depending on whether direct cooling or cool- 
ing towers are used. Not all of this need 
be fresh. All British nuclear stations, for 
example, are situated on coasts largely for 
this reason. 

But it is clear even from these crude fig- 
ures that fresh water is a key commodity for 
industrial growth as well as making the dif- 
ference between food plenty, subsistence or 
famine. In many countries, industrial 
growth is in fact being locally stopped or 
slowed down simply because water is too 
scarce and existing factories are running 
slow on water rations. If the average water 
consumption of the developing countries— 
a mere 200 to 260 cubic yards a year per per- 
son—is to catch up with the industrial na- 
tions’ 650 to 800 cubic yards (or the United 
States, 2,000), massive water-gathering 
schemes will have to be considerably stepped 
up. Yet, as a recent World Health Organi- 
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zation (WHO) survey has shown, apart from 
India and most South American nations, few 
governments even include water supply in 
their development plans. 


WATER AND HEALTH 


This WHO survey (of water needs in 75 
developing countries) also throws some 
alarming light on water supplies and health, 
About 200 million city dwellers haye no ac- 
cess to a safe or ample water supply and 
about 500 million persons suffer from lethal 
or disabling diseases through unclean water— 
diseases ranging through an almost endless 
list from conjunctivitis and hookworm to 
paratyphoid fever and blinding trachoma 
(which affects probably one-sixth of the 
human population). 

As city populations in the developing na- 
tions are increasing at an explosive 3.4 per- 
cent a year, it will take a miracle or organiza- 
tion and money to put this right. The WHO 
estimates that to catch up to minimum 
standards by 1980 will take an annual invest- 
ment of $428 million—a mere 0.25 percent of 
the gross national products of the 75 nations 
surveyed. Economically, it appears to be 
Possible. Organizationally, the chances are 
less good. But the main snag is that water 
engineers and hydrologists are in desperately 
short supply and few nations have more 
than the haziest idea about their water 
budgets and balances. Hence the Interna- 
tional Hydrological Decade. 

Although planned by UNESCO, the Hydro- 
logical Decade does not aim at putting right 
all the deficiencies mentioned above. There 
are other enterprises for that, such as WHO’s 
special water account, part of the Voluntary 
Fund for Health Promotion. Its aim is long- 
term: to provide the background data essen- 
tial for the coming explosive increase in man’s 
tampering with the natural water cycle. 

THE PROGRAM 

The program is international because so is 
the water cycle; drought and underground 
reservoirs do not respect national boundaries. 
There is also a general shortage of water sci- 
entists, and they must be shared around, It 
will take 10 years because the program is 
immensely elaborate; will require time to get 
organized, especially in the developing na- 
tions where its results are most urgently 
needed, and above all because the water cycle 
itself is variable. Only by noting long-term 
averages and how freak years differ from 
them can the water scientists hope to pro- 
duce figures dependable enough for large- 
scale and expensive engineering schemes. 


THE EXPEDITIONS 


On top of this basic data gathering, there 
will be several international expeditions to 
places of special interest. High on the list 
here are glaciers and the ice caps. The melt- 
ing rates of glaciers and what happens to the 
runoff water are essential basic data for long- 
term plans. 

One of the biggest targets for research will 
be the extensive underground reservoirs that 
are now being discovered in many parts 
of the world. Merely to find these is not 
enough. One has to make use of them wisely, 
and not blindly and haphazardly. This can- 
not be done until the hydrologist knows the 
answers to a long list of questions: Where 
does the water come from? How does it 
move? How is it renewed? Can surface wa- 
ter be diverted to keep it topped up as it is 
tapped more in the future? And how fast 
will it be tapped off in the future? 

All this involves an immense volume of 
scientific work. To help plan it, UNESCO 
has called in representatives of the United 
Nations, the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion (WMO), WHO, FAO, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and the body which 
coordinated the great IGY—the Internation- 
al Council of Scientific Unions, 

But if the response so far is anything to 
go by, there should be no lack of ideas or 
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energy. Already the scientists and govern- 
ments of 60 nations have committed them- 
selves, obviously to enormously varying ex- 
tents. 

Natural fresh water is still, and will be 
for decades, a prime commodity which we 
must know more about and must put on a 
rational, scientific basis before it limits hu- 
man life and expansion any further. 


DAMS AROUND THE WORLD 


Man’s struggle for a plentiful supply of 
water centers around the use of dams. An 
Associated Press worldwide survey shows 
major products underway or planned in 
many countries. The projects would insure 
water for irrigation and hydroelectric power 
and would be guarantees against the cases 
where there is too much water at the wrong 
time, with flooding the result. In some 
instances, countries with differing ideologies 
and no diplomatic relations are cooperating 
on projects. The United Nations, the World 
Bank and major governments are providing 
the money. The United Nations has set up 
@ special fund for the purpose. Following is 
a country-by-country listing of some major 
water projects. 

1. Mexico has spent $637 million in the last 
6 years on irrigation projects, including 38 
majordams. This added an area larger than 
Maine to the tillable land, the equivalent. of 
more than half the total of irrigated land 
in Mexico 50 years ago. 

2. A study in Guatemala shows that hy- 
droelectric development could meet an 
anticipated quadrupled demand for power 
by 1976 and the country’s hydroelectric 
potential is more than 13 times that expected 
demand. 

8. In Venezuela, the $550-million Guri 
Dam in the Caroni River Canyon is expected 
to double the nation’s hydroelectric output 
when the first phase is finished in 1967. 
The Government also is working on a six-dam 
reservoir near Lake Maracaibo to irrigate 
enough land to support 90,000 persons. 

4. Two hydroelectric and irrigation dams 
“a planned in Peru's Andean foothills. 

5. Argentina is considering a $408-million 
hydroelectric dam in conjunction with Uru- 
guay. Argentina also is contemplating a 
$307-million project of two dams on the 
Neuquen and Limay Rivers about 700 miles 
from Buenos Aires. 

6. In Ghana, the United States is a major 
backer of the $386-million dam and alumi- 
num smelter project on the Volta River. 

7. In Nigeria, a survey has been completed 
for a $190 million dam on the Niger River 
with a larger power capacity than any in 
Western Europe and more than was available 
in all Africa 10 years ago. 

8. Yugoslavia and Rumania recently inau- 
gurated construction of a dam in the Iron 
Gate Gorge of the Danube River. To be 
completed in 1971, it will increase power pro- 
duction of both nations by a third. It is 
costing $400 million. 

9. Israel and Jordan are in constant con- 
flict over a plan of many years’ standing to 
divert the Jordan River waters for irrigation 
purposes, particularly in the Negev Desert. 
The river flows between the two nations, so 
the debate centers on how much water each 
should get. Israel already has diverted some 
water over Arab objections. 

10. Egypt’s Aswan Dam on the Nile River 
is nearing completion and will control floods. 

11. A survey has been finished in the Sudan 
for a project to triple generating capacity by 
1978 at a cost of $111 million. 

12. In Zambia, the Kariba Dam on the 
Zambezi River is a huge hydroelectric power 
source. 

13. In South Africa, the Orange River proj- 
ect will take 30 years to complete at a cost 
of $630 million. It will help an area the 
size of West Germany support three times 
its present population, increase production 
fourfold. 
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14. In Iran, the 647-foot-high dam on the 
Dez River is part of a program to revitalize 
an area that was the granary of the Persian 
Empire 2,500 years ago, when it was irrigated. 
It will control floods where about 120,000 
people live. 

15. India and Pakistan are affected by the 
gigantic Indus River project, which by 1970 
will water an area where 50 million people 
live. The project, the largest earthmoving 
task ever undertaken, began in 1960. There 
will be 8 dams, 400 miles of canals, and 
2,500 wells at a cost of $1.5 billion. The 
United States is paying one-third. 

16. In Nepal, a $300 million plan is under 
study to tap the Karnali River for hydro- 
electric power. Enough power would result 
to bring Nepal into the industrial age and 
still export power to India. 

17. In Communist China, there is a mam- 
moth project on the Yellow River about 
which little is known except that it is ex- 
pected to control floods. 

18. Last May, Thailand opened the Bhumi- 
bol Dam to irrigate an area the size of Dela- 
ware. Another such dam is planned. 

19. Thailand, Cambodia, South Vietnam, 
and Laos, despite hostilities in the area, are 
participating in a project to build a series of 
dams along the 2,600-mile Mekong River. As 
planned, the project would take decades to 
complete, and cost at least $2 billion. The 
dams would irrigate an area the size of New 
Jersey and Rhode Island, provide power and 
improve navigation and fishing. Planning 
started in 1957 and 20 nations, 11 United Na- 
tions agencies, three foundations and many 
private companies have participated. 

20. New Zealand is ready to begin work on 
a series of dams to get electricity from snow- 
fed rivers on North Island. It is denied 
that a dam on the Tongariro River would ruin 
its world-renowned trout fishing. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF ARMS CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2998) to amend the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act, as 
amended. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing amendment to the bill to extend the 
life of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency would, if adopted, restore 
to the Agency the authorization requested 
by the President of the United States 
and strongly supported by the Vice Pres- 
ident, who, in many ways, is the god- 
father of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

It was largely through the leadership 
of HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, then the senior 
Senator from Minnesota, that the 
Agency was created in the early fall of 
1961. As Senators know, for years he 
was the chairman of the ‘Subcommittee 
on Disarmament of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. There is no man in public 
office in this country today who has done 
more than HUBERT HUMPHREY to advance 
the cause of a just and lasting peace. 

President Johnson asked Congress to 
give the Agency a 4-year lease on life 
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and authorization to spend over that 4- 
year period $55 million. The Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives brought the bill out of com- 
mittee in the form in which the President 
had requested it. On the floor the au- 
thorization was cut from 4 to 3 years, and 
the amount of money from $55 to $40 
million. 

The House bill was the subject of 
public hearings before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. It is telling no 
secrets out of school to say that when 
the time to mark up the bill came less 
than one-third of the members of the 
committee were present in the markup 
session. Had any Senator suggested the 
absence of a quorum, it would have been 
ate to proceed. Iam glad no one 

The vote to restore the President’s pro- 
gram and the Vice President’s program 
was 11 to 6 negative, 2 Members not 
voting, 12 voting by proxy. 

The motion to accept the House bill 
was defeated on a technical count by a 
vote of 9 to 7, again a large majority of 
the members voting by proxy. 

However, after the official vote was 
taken it appeared that one absent Sen- 
ator would have voted for a 3-year ex- 
tension had he been present, but was 
voted, on an open proxy, against 3 years. 

Another Senator who was committed 
to vote for 3 years, and would have 
done so had he been present, neglected 
to have his proxy cast. 

So, in effect the House bill was ap- 
proved by nine members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, opposed by eight, 
with two Senators not voting and their 
views not made known. 

I should like to give the Senate an 
opportunity to restore the President’s 
program. If that should fail—and I 
hope it will not—I propose to give the 
Senate an opportunity to follow the lead 
of the House and thus make a conference 
unnecessary. 

In support of my motion let me re- 
view a little of the history of the organi- 
zation and functions of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. It was 
created in the early fall of 1961 at the 
specific request of President John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. Prior to that time a 
Disarmament Administration had been 
operated out of the White House under 
the chairmanship of Mr. John J. McCloy. 
At that time Mr. McCloy was engaged in 
intensive negotiations with Ambassador 
Zorin, of the U.S.S.R., which resulted in 
the McCloy-Zorin Eighteen Point Agree- 
ment of Principles for General and Com- 
plete Disarmament. Also, at about the 
same time, President Kennedy made his 
famous speech before the United Na- 
tions in which he committed the United 
States to seek as our ultimate aim gen- 
eral and complete disarmament under 
enforceable world law, and challenged 
the Soviet Union to a peace race rather 
than an arms race. 

The statute creating the ACDA stated 
in its preamble of congressional intent 
that the ultimate goal of the United 
States was a world free from the scourge 
of war and the dangers and burdens of 
armaments, in which the role of force 
would be subordinated to the role of law 
and in which international adjustments 
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The statute provides: 

This organization must have the capacity 
to provide the essential scientific, economic, 
political, military, psychological, and tech- 
nological information upon which realistic 
arms control and disarmament policy must 
be based. 


The functions of the Agency were 
stated to be: First, research; second, the 
conduct of arms control and disarma- 
ment negotiations; third, the dissemina- 
tion and coordination of arms control 
and disarmament information to the 
public; and fourth, the preparation and 
operation of arms control and disarma- 
ment systems. 

In section 31 of the act, the Director of 
the Agency was required to insure the 
acquisition of a fund of theoretical and 
practical knowledge regarding arms 
control and disarmament. 

Since its creation, the Agency has 
pursued the goals and followed proce- 
dures laid down by the Congress. 

In his letter of January 15, 1965, to 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
President Johnson, after reviewing sub- 
stantially the record of achievement of 
the Agency over the past 4 years and the 
concrete proposals for the control and 
reduction of armaments presently pend- 
ing before the Eighteen Nation Disar- 
mament Conference in Geneva, when it 
adjourned last fall, said: 

But as a nation vigilant to danger, we 
must also be vigilant for opportunities for 
improving the hopes for peace. The Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency helps us 
keep this most vital vigil. 

Since existing authorization expires on 
June 30, 1965, I am asking the Congress to 
extend that authority for 4 years. I do so 
because it is my purpose to intensify our 
efforts in this critical area. I am determined 
to work in every way that I can for safe- 
guarded agreements that will halt the spread 
of nuclear weapons, lessen the risk of war, 
and reduce the dangers and costly burdens 
of armaments, 


The President then referred to “the 
dedicated leadership offered through the 
years by the Vice-President-elect.” He 
added that the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency supported by the Vice 
President so clearly reflects the spirit 
and the will of the American people that 
he hopes the Congress will act with all 
dispatch to give approval to this exten- 
sion of the Agency’s valuable role. 

In support of the President’s recom- 
mendations, he forwarded, with his ap- 
proval, a letter from the Director of the 
Agency, William C. Foster, in which Mr. 
Foster stated: 

To fulfill the Agency’s responsibility as a 
repository of knowledge on the technical, 
economic, military, and political aspects of 
arms control, made especially difficult by the 
rapidly changing world scene, to back up 
proposals currently before the Eighteen Na- 
tion Disarmament Conference, and to pre- 
pare new proposals in support of your— 


Referring to the President— 
continuing quest for peace, the Agency must 
have authorization to carry on its efforts 
during the years ahead. Specifically, the 
Agency must have resources to pursue vital 
studies aimed at preventing the spread of 
nuclear weapons, controlling and reducing 
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arms, and developing other measures to re- 
duce the risk of war. Although the United 
States has already achieved significant prog- 
ress in making the world safer from the ever- 
present nuclear threat, the quest must con- 
tinue and even intensify during the coming 
years. 

The road to peace and arms control is 
slow and arduous, but it is one which we 
must travel. Therefore, I believe our au- 
thorization for appropriations should be for 
a period adequate to allow for long-range re- 
search planning and to emphasize our deter- 
mination in making this effort. I believe a 
4-year authorization for fiscal years 1966 
through 1969 would accomplish these pur- 
poses, 


Then, summarizing his support for the 
4-year, $55 million authorization, Mr. 
Foster said: 

There is nothing unusual about a long- 
term authorization. In fact, we are the only 
Agency in the State, Justice, Commerce, ju- 
diciary, and related agencies appropriations 
bill which regularly needs a new authoriza- 
tion just to stay in business. 


Needless to say, Mr. President, a new 
authorization is not needed for agencies 
which are concerned with building ar- 
maments which, if necessary, will take us 
to war, in effect, or to take us to the 
Moon or to Mars. But when it comes to 
a small agency with a budget of less than 
one-half of one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
military budget, we find a reluctance to 
continue the authorization of the agency 
for a mere 4 years, not open end, but just 
for 4 years. This, frankly, I cannot 
understand. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS. If I understand the Sen- 
ator’s amendment correctly, it would 
have the effect of only actually restoring 
the request which the President made 
initially for the Agency; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
I propose to support the President of the 
United States in what I believe to be a 
modest request, but which has real sym- 
bolic importance in terms of the search 
for a just and lasting peace. 

Mr. BASS. I agree with the Senator 
there. This money, then, was in the 
initial request made by the Bureau of 
the Budget—that is, it would not throw 
the budget out of kilter? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
This is an authorization approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget, approved by the 
Secretary of State, and approved by the 
Director of the Agency. The strength 
of the executive arm of the Government 
is behind the President of the United 
States in this request. 

Mr. BASS. Would it not be fair to 
say that the Agency did a great deal of 
research and background in acquiring in- 
formation which eventually led to the 
nuclear test ban treaty? 

Mr. CLARK. I had the good fortune 
to be listed as a congressional adviser 
and observer at the Disarmament Con- 
ference in Geneva for a number of years. 
I have been to Geneva many times. I 
am confident that we would never have 
had a nuclear test ban treaty if it had 
not been for the fine research work ac- 
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complished by the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 

Let me make one more comment. 
Practically all of the “ammunition” and 
the “armament” which Under Secretary 
of State W. Averell Harriman took with 
him to Moscow when he successfully 
negotiated the limited test ban treaty, 
came from the research work accom- 
plished by the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency which is presently under 
criticism. 

Mr. BASS. I commend the Senator 
from Pennsylvania for his interest in 
this most important subject and for the 
work that he has done with the Agency. 
I feel that there is no greater need for 
any forum in the world than one looking 
to the possibility—even though we may 
not anticipate an immediate conclu- 
sion—of reducing the threat of arms 
throughout the world. I believe that 
any forum of this nature should be con- 
tinued. Iam of the opinion that a small 
investment over a period of 4 years such 
as has been requested by the President 
is a minimal amount. I support the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania in his efforts 
to restore the necessary money to carry 
on the work of this important Agency. 

Mr. CLARK. I am delighted to 
have the support of the able junior 
Senator from Tennessee, and I thank 
him for his helpful intervention. 

Mr. President, I return to quoting from 
Mr. Foster’s letter to the President of the 
United States supporting the 4-year au- 
thorization: 

A 4-year authorization would, first of all, 
permit longer range research and planning 
by the Agency and its contractors. 

No one believes the problems the Agency 
was set up to deal with will be solved in a 
year or so, Long-continued effort is indis- 
pensable to progress in this field. And if the 
Government wishes to commit key people 
and important institutions to such an ef- 
fort, it should itself be prepared to indicate 
that funds will be available for more than 
a year or two. 

Major research concerns, both profit and 
nonprofit, will more readily devote their 
funds to setting up or continuing arms con- 
trol groups to bid and work on our contracts 
if they know that money has been author- 
ized for at least 4 years. 

Within the Agency itself, it will be easier 
to get and keep key staff experts if the Agen- 
cy has a longer authorization. 

Second, a 4-year authorization would let 
the world know that we intend to give even 
greater emphasis to long-range planning for 


peace at a time when tensions have in- 
creased. 


This committee said in recommending the 
creation of the Agency during the Berlin 
crisis in 1961: 

“[I]mcreased tensions make it more es- 
sential than ever before for the United States 
to devote a substantial effort to determine 
conditions under which some international 
agreement for the control of arms might be 
developed.” 

This is as true today as it was in 1961. 
* * * In a world confronted by an uncon- 
trolled arms race and the increasing threat 
of nuclear spread, each new crisis is more 
dangerous than the last. 


I have read all the testimony. I be- 
lieve that the President of the United 
States and Mr. Foster made a convincing 
case for the 4-year $55 million authori- 
zation which they have requested. 
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The only witnesses to appear in opposi- 
tion to the request were those represent- 
ing the following self-styled “conserva- 
tive organization’: The American Coa- 
lition of Patriotic Societies, the Ameri- 
cans for National Security, the Republi- 
can Committee of 100 of New York, the 
Sons of the American Revolution, and 
the Liberty Lobby. 

Strong support for the President’s pro- 
posal was presented by Prof. Amitai Et- 
zioni, of the Institute of War and Peace 
Studies, Columbia University, on behalf 
of Americans for Democratic Action, and 
Mr. H. Don Cummings, representing the 
American Veterans Committee. 

The United World Federalists had 
made a written request for an oppor- 
tunity to appear before the committee 
by a representative before the public 
hearing was held. 

Unfortunately, their request appears 
not to have been received. At least, it 
cannot be found in the files of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I am sure 
that this was a mistake probably, of the 
Postmaster General. Consequently, the 
United World Federalists were never 
given an opportunity to be heard. 

C. Maxwell Stanley, president of the 
United World Federalists, is a distin- 
guished engineer from the State of Iowa. 
He is also a Republican, whose son swam 
upstream against the Goldwater tide in 
Iowa and was elected to the Iowa State 
legislature as a Republican. Mr. C. Max- 
well Stanley wrote me as follows: 

Dear Jon: Through some chance of fate, 
our request to testify in favor of S. 672 for 
a 4-year $55. million authorization for the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency was 
never received by the committee. 

We would appreciate your reading our 
statement which is enclosed and which has 
been submitted for the record of your Feb- 
ruary 23 hearing. 

The statement enclosed is, to my mind, 
an eloauent statement of support for the 
Agency and for the President of the 
United States, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS ON 
S. 672, To AMEND THE ARMS CONTROL AND 
DISARMAMENT ACT, AS AMENDED FOR THE 
RECORD OF THE HEARINGS OF FEBRUARY 23, 
1965, BY THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 
United World Federalists was organized 

at Asheville, N.C., in February 1947 by the 

merger of five existing organizations. Today 
we have 20,000 members and 180 local chap- 
ters in the United States. Our honorary 
president is Mr. Norman Cousins, editor of 
the Saturday Review, and our president is 

Mr. C. Maxwell Stanley, president of Stanley 

Engineering Co. of America, Muscatine, Iowa. 
Our organization is dedicated to the propo- 

sition that peace is a product of law and 
order. As stated in our official policy, "The 
goal of United World Federalists is lasting 
world peace. Peace is more than the absence 
of war. Peace is more than disarmament, 
though disarmament is essential to peace. 
Peace requires that a world community of 
nations substitute the processes of law for 
armed conflict in settling disputes, as indi- 
viduals have learned to do at home. Peace 
demands a worldwide system of justice, law, 
and order. The alternative is continued 
existing international anarchy. 
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“We believe a world Federal Government, 
with powers limited to those necessary for 
establishing and maintaining law and order 
on a world level, is the only practical way to 
achieve just and lasting peace. We seek to 
convince the people and Government of the 
United States that a world Federal Govern- 


ment is essential to human survival, would 


preserve our basic freedoms, and can be 
achieved by orderly constitutional means. 
“Until we have world law, nations will in- 
evitably maintain the armaments, armed 
forces and alliances which have traditionally 
been depended upon to deter aggression. But 


there can be no adequate military defense. 


against modern weapons. No nation, there- 
fore, can be secure until the world is dis- 
armed and at peace under a limited world 
government. 

“World federation would facilitate the set- 
tlement of international disputes and elim- 
inate military and strategic obstacles to the 
achievement of self-government by all peo- 
ples. It would allow the peoples of the world 
to pursue their moral and material develop- 
ment free from external violence and pro- 
tected from outside interference. By lifting 
the intolerable burden of armaments, it 
would free the world’s resources and man- 
power to raise the world’s standards of liy- 
ing.” 

As can be seen from the above, we are not 
for unilateral disarmament, nor do we seek 
disarmament as an end in itself. We firmly 
believe that it is essential to find a viable 
alternative to the weapons system—one 
which will provide greater national security 
and a legal system for the just settlement of 
disputes, the redress of grievances, and the 
enforcement of contract—before nations will 
be willing to reduce their weapons burdens 
down to the level required for internal law 
enforcement. While no man can say how 
long it will take to create this viable alter- 
native, we hold its pursuit to be a rational 
goal for rational men and in the best inter- 
ests of U.S. national security and of a world 
at peace. 

United World Federalists supports the rec- 
ommendation of the President of the United 
States that the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency be authorized for 4 years, 
July 1, 1965, to June 30, 1969, with $55 mil- 
lion to cover this period. 

Our support of a 4-year authorization is 
consistent with our position of 2 years ago 
when we supported the standing authoriza- 
tion requested by President John F. Ken- 
nedy. Our reasons for supporting S. 672 
are the same which we advanced for a stand- 
ing authorization. Testifying before your 
committee on April 10, 1963, in favor of 
S. 777, Brig. Gen. J. H. Rothschild, U.S, 
Army retired, said on our behalf: 

“I feel that the amendment contained in 
section 1 is of great importance to the coun- 
try. Putting the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency on the same permanent 
basis as most other governmental organiza- 
tions will accomplish three purposes: 

1. It will permit the Agency to attract the 
high caliber personnel which are so neces- 
sary in this largely uncharted, complex field, 
People capable of providing the study, re- 
search, and imagination so necessary, will be 
difficult to find, to enlist, and to keep. A 
temporary organization is a great handicap 
to personnel procurement and to the estab- 
lishment of a proper esprit de corps. 

2. The stature gained by being placed on 
a permanent basis will permit the Agency 
to deal more effectively with other govern- 
mental organizations. 

3. Granting the Agency a permanent status 
will be an indication to our people, and to 
the world at large, that we are striving for 
a disarmed world in which the rule of force 
has been subordinated to the rule of law. 

“What this amendment would do is to put 
back into the act the authorization without 
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dollar limitation which was recommended by 
the Honorable John J. McCloy to the Presi- 
dent, and which President Kennedy subse- 
quently recommended to the Congress.” 

We know of no one who believes that safe- 
guarded disarmament under effective, con- 
trolled, international legal institutions will 
be easily or quickly attained. Most persons 
say either that it is impossible or that it is 
by far the most difficult job facing mankind. 
We hold, therefore, that it is both reason- 
able and wise to give the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency the fullest degree of 
continuity and adequate working room. We 
believe firmly that Congress should keep 
fully informed on ACDA and should satisfy 
itself that public funds are being put to 
good use, but we feel confident that the 
Congress is exercising these functions ade- 
quately in regard to the many departments 
and agencies of the executive branch which 
operate without requiring reauthorization 
every few years. If there is concern as to 
the work of the ACDA, then your distin- 
guished committee should invite its Director 
to meet with your committee periodically to 
discuss and explain the Agency’s work, but 
neither the President, the Secretary of State, 
the Director, the citizens of the United 
States, nor the other interested governments 
of the world should be left in any doubt as to 
the determination of this country to pursue 
the goal of a disarmed world under a world 
security system or as to our determination to 
continue and support the relatively modest 
efforts to this end being carried on pursuant 
to the charge of Congress by the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 

The 18th general assembly of United 
World Federalists adopted the following res- 
olution at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C., June 1964: “We urge permanent 
status for the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency and the allocation to it of 
additional funds and staff in order that it 
can expand its program for: development of 
peacekeeping machinery; development of 
proposals for increasing the peacekeeping 
capability of the United Nations as disarma- 
ment occurs, including revisions of the U.N. 
Charter, solutions of economic dislocations 
consequent to disarmament; studies of socio- 
logical and psychological aspects of disarma- 
ment; and cultivating the understanding of 
U.S. citizens and their representatives as to 
the necessary attributes of an acceptable 
plan for general and complete disarmament, 
and as to the need for urgent action to 
achieve it.” 

Certain criticism has been leveled at this 
Agency for some of the research studies it 
has contracted, for some of the seminars in 
which its officials have participated, and for 
some of the publications and proposals it 
has issued, We hold most of these criticisms 
to be unwarranted. This Agency has been 
charged by the Congress under Public Law 
87-297 to conduct research, to develop pro- 
posals, and to keep the public fully informed 
of its work in the field of arms control and 
disarmament. Constructive criticism of any 
aspect of this work is both healthy and de- 
sirable, but criticism of the Agency for car~ 
rying on the work which it has been author- 
ized to do is unwarranted. 

Our concern lies in the opposite direction. 
We believe that the Agency should be con- 
ducting a far wider program of public in- 
formation. Its officials should have funds 
which make it possible for them to accept 
invitations to seminars and meetings at. 
which universities, organizations, and citi- 
zens can learn about the Agency’s work and 
evaluate it firsthand for themselves. The 
very fact that this Agency is relatively new 
and that its operations are not well known 
and are misunderstood by many makes it 
all the more important that Americans have 
every opportunity to be informed about it, 
to read its publications, and to-listen to its 
officials, Only then can a well-informed elec- 
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torate judge for itself. In this way, the offi- 
cials of the Agency can also keep in close 
contact with the thinking and the wishes of 
the citizens. We strongly urge that ade- 
quate funds be allocated for this purpose. 

United World Federalists firmly believes 
that the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency has been charged with one of 
the most difficult and most important assign- 
ments of any agency or department of the 
U.S. Government. We human beings have 
known and practiced warfare throughout all 
recorded history. We have talked a lot about 
peace, and more recently, about disarma- 
ment, but we have never been successful 
in achieving either for any length of time. 
It is therefore transparently clear that any 
government which creates an agency and 
charges it with finding viable and acceptable 
solutions to these age-old problems is setting 
that agency and itself a formidable task. If 
that nation is serious about the task, it can- 
not reasonably expect worthwhile results un- 
less it is willing to commit both men and 
money to this task commensurate with its 
power and wealth. 


Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, it is a fair 
statement that all of the organizations 
opposing the President represent the 
extreme rightwing in American public 
affairs. 

The majority report questions the 
desirability and pertinence of the re- 
search contracts to which the Agency 
proposes to allot 70 percent of its re- 
quested resources. It suggests that 
alternative sponsors of such research, 
either governmental or private, were 
available and questions the value re- 
ceived. In this regard, members of the 
majority are in dispute with Director 
Foster, and I would think, by implica- 
tion, with the President of the United 
States, not to mention the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States—who testified 
to his satisfaction with the contracts on 
all accounts, their need and their desir- 
ability in performing the functions dele- 
gated to the Agency by the Congress. 

I differ with the feeling of the majority 
that the kinds of contracts the Agency is 
making are questionable in many re- 
spects. I join, however, with the major- 
ity in recommending that all studies 
produced by the Agency which are not 
classified because of security reasons 
should be made available to the public, 
together with a statement of the cost at 
which they were produced. 

The majority report also states in 
direct opposition to Mr. Foster that, since 
these contracts have in general a 1- to 
1%4-year duration, a 2-year authoriza- 
tion is quite adequate for contract re- 
search. I refer, in this regard, to Mr. 
Foster’s testimony cited a moment ago, 
particularly his plea for longer range 
research and planning. 

I know of my own knowledge—for I 
have been a student of this subject ever 
since I came to the Senate—that there 
are many difficult and complicated mat- 
ters which are just as rough in terms of 
the search for peace as the research and 
development programs being carried on 
in the development of new weapons sys- 
tems and new methods for the destruc- 
tion of mankind. I am confident that it 
will take a great deal more than 2 years 
to come up with a number of studies 
which are vitally essential to the search 
for an appropriate arms control and dis- 
armament agreement. 
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As Mr. Foster stated, the Government 
would like to commit key people and im- 
portant institutions to the disarmament 
effort; and it should itself be prepared, 
therefore, to indicate that funds will be 
available for more than 2 years. 

I should now like to refer to the com- 
ments made by my very good friend the 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in his speech yesterday in sup- 
port of the position of the majority. 

He said that the committee would no 
doubt “be excused for its limited scru- 
tiny of the finished products.” 

That is true, Mr. President; but I make 
the categorical assertion that not one 
member of the committee, except to some 
extent myself, has bothered to read any 
of these studies. I have read three of 
them, and I have scanned a good many 
more. It is true that Mr. Foster and 
Mr. Fisher admitted that they had not 
read all of them. However, their staff 
had, and they were put to use where they 
would be valuable at the grassroots level 
in the Agency in carrying out the direc- 
tive which Congress gave to the Agency. 

This cursory scrutiny, says the major- 
ity report, was nonetheless “sufficient to 
persuade the committee that it wished 
to assure itself that the Agency did not 
engage in peripheral or unrealistic 
projects.” 

I agree that the Agency should not do 
that; I disagree that it has. 

For my own part— 


Said the Senator from Arkansas— 
no matter how desirable the goal of com- 
plete and general disarmament is, I consider 
it to be such a remote possibility as to be al- 
most a form of escapism, that studies on 
peacekeeping in a disarming and disarmed 
world could be postponed, if they have to 
be done at all, to a future date when this 
goal may be more realistic than it is today. 


I find myself in profound disagree- 
ment with that statement. John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy was in complete dis- 
agreement when he made his proposal 
before the United Nations that we 
should move as quickly as possible to a 
world without war. There is now on the 
table at Geneva, in the name of the 
United States of America, an outline of 
a draft treaty to achieve general and 
complete disarmament under unforcible 
world law. There is a proposal by the 
Soviet Union, also on the table at Ge- 
neva, to achieve that goal. The differ- 
ences between the two treaties and the 
two points of view are substantial. But 
that is all the more reason for engaging 
in the most detailed and involved plan- 
ning to see whether those differences can 
be resolved. 

The President of the United States 
does not agree with the statement of the 
Senator from Arkansas. The Vice Pres- 
ident does not agree with it. Millions 
of United States citizens all over the 
country and millions of the most literate 
and intelligent and best educated people 
in the world, I am confident, disagree 
with the statement of my good friend 
from Arkansas, that “The goal of com- 
plete and general disarmament is such 
a remote possibility as to be almost a 
form of escapism.” 

We are living in a delicate balance of 
terror in which we might be destroyed; 
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and we have the ability to solve this 
problem, with the chance tHat this civi- 
lization of ours may survive. ‘The 
chances that it will survive are not too 
good. We had better utilize every con- 
ceivable tool available to us and keep 
our goal in the forefront in our attempt 
to eliminate the differences which now 
afflict conflicting nations of the world, so 
that we may get together on a plan 
which will bring peace on earth and 
good will to men. 

If it is said that I am fuzzy-minded, 
I make the charge that the people who 
are fuzzy-minded are those who do not 
think enforcible disarmament neces- 
sary; those who bask in the security of 
this delicate balance of terror; those who 
say, “Ho hum; let us make a little prog- 
ress here and let us make a little prog- 
ress there, but let us return to a balance 
of military power that has brought the 
world disaster in that portion of history 
which is recorded.” 

Therefore, with deep regret I find my- 
self—and I am not alone by any means— 
in complete disagreement with the ma- 
jority report on this point. 

Let me now turn to the contracts 
which have come under criticism from 
the few members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee who took at least 
enough of a look at them to know what 
was in them. 

I have no doubt that the able staff of 
the Foreign Relations Committee sup- 
plied information to the members of the 
committee which caused them to feel 
that this attack on the contracts was 
justified. I do not know how many con- 
tracts the staff read. I have not in- 
quired. A number of them are classified. 
I do not know whether the classified con- 
tracts were brought down here and pe- 
rused by the staff or by anyone else. 
However, I suggest that the contracts 
entered into by the Agency have been 
well within the mandate given to the 
Agency by Congress in creating the 
Agency, when Congress said that the 
function of the Agency was to “provide 
the essential scientific, economic, politi- 
cal, military, psychological, and tech- 
nological information upon which realis- 
tic arms control and disarmament policy 
must be based and to insure the acquisi- 
tion of a fund of theoretical and practi- 
cal knowledge respecting arms control 
and disarmament.” 

To buttress its view that the contracts 
were improvidently entered into, the 
committee referred to eight separate 
contracts which it caused to be summa- 
rized by the Agency. 

I do not take the position that every 
one of those contracts resulted in new 
knowledge, new light, or new lines of 
inquiry and research which were essen- 
tial to the work of the Agency. 

I do say, however, that those contracts 
did as much good for the Arms Control 
Agency as Many more expensive con- 
tracts that were entered into by the 
Space Agency or by the Defense Depart- 
ment have done for those agencies. 

If it be said, “That is all very well, but 
the Foreign Relations Committee has no 
control over defense and space contracts, 
while it does over these,” let me say that 
I believe we should have an adequate 
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amount of toleration and perhaps even 
charity for mistakes made, if any were 
made, by an institution devoted to peace; 
and toleration, and charity at least as 
great as that which we willingly extend 
on the floor of the Senate, as well as in 
committee, to agencies whose principal 
purpose is the creation of war potential 
and the exploration of outer space. 

Let us look at the contracts which 
came under some attack by the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 
as a form of “escapism,” and which, he 
states, “could be postponed, if they have 
to be done at all, to a future date, when 
this goal may be more realistic than it 
is today.” 

How unrealistic is a goal when a treaty 
is tabled at Geneva, not only by the 
United States, but also by the Soviet 
Union, in connection with which the dif- 
ferences between the two treaties, while 
substantial, are decreasing? 

It was felt by the Director of the 
Agency that it would be wise to retain 
seven eminent scholars who had not 
previously made any commitment either 
for or against the outline for a treaty of 
general and complete disarmament, 
which President Kennedy sponsored, 
and which is now lying on the table at 
Geneva, to see whether they thought the 
plan prepared under the auspices of that 
great American, John J. McCloy, with 
the assistance of some of the people now 
working in the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, would stand up under 
critical analysis. 

So they asked the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, through its Washington Center 
of Foreign Policy Research and its 
School of Advanced International Study, 
to bring together these seven eminent 
scholars. Their names are: Arnold 
Wolfers, Robert E. Osgood, Paul Y. 
Hammond, Lawrence W. Martin, Robert 
W. Tucker, Charles Burton Marshall, 
and Ambassador Livingston T. Merchant. 
They put them to work on the U.S. draft 
of a treaty which had been tabled at 
Geneva. 

They asked them to analyze it real- 
istically, objectively, and critically. If 
that is not a proper objective for. the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
then we had better put it out of business 
right now instead of letting it stagger 
along with a 2-year authorization. 

Some criticism was leveled at the cost 
of the study. I shall not say that the 
cost was not possibly a little too high. 
The Agency paid the seven scholars a 
total of $87,308 to produce the volume 
which I hold in my hand entitled “The 
Peacekeeping Proposals of the United 
States.” 

The panel met 20 times. They spent 
countless hours of work in preparing for 
their 20 sessions. Then each one went 
home and wrote a separate essay. 

Mr. President, I point out that what 
was done was no grade school effort. 
This is not a subject on which one could 
go to the Library of Congress and ask 
some clerk to pull out from the shelves 
the information needed. This is nothing 
that one could look up in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. Each of these studies 
represents intense and careful work in 
a specialized field of research by experts 
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in the field and the considered judgment 
of individuals well qualified to speak, 

The Agency states that the contract 
price was agreed to in the beginning 
largely on the basis of the time the ex- 
perts would give to the project in the 
light of the salaries they were being paid 
by the institutions at which they were 
employed. 

I do not like the results of the study. 
I believe they are unduly pessimistic. 
They reflect, on the whole, a rather cyni- 
cal approach to arms control and dis- 
armament. I hope that the Agency will 
not pay too much attention to these 
Studies, because if it does, we shall turn 
around, scuttle and run from President 
Kennedy’s proposals for general and 
complete disarmament as set forth in 
this outline for a draft treaty. 

I say that the Agency was within its 
rights in having the study made. It was 
useful to have it. It is useful to me to 
read the study to determine the holes 
in my own arguments in support of the 
Kennedy program. I believe the $87,000 
was money well spent for this particular 
study. 

The next study which is under criti- 
cism is entitled ‘Verification Measures 
for Control of Missile Testing and Space 
Weapons.” The purpose of the study was 
to conduct research on the design and 
effectiveness of possible inspection sys- 
tems to accompany a ban on weapons of 
mass destruction in space and restric- 
tions on missile flight tests. That study 
cost $362,358. It is classified. I have 
not seen it; I have not read it. All we 
need to do is to note the subject and 
what it is about to justify the agency 
in having caused it to be contracted for. 

Possible inspection systems to accom- 
pany a ban on weapons of mass destruc- 
tion in space and restrictions on missile 
flight tests—what could be more tech- 
nical, more difficult, needing more in- 
tense scientific research, and, for all I 
know, intensive scientific demonstration, 
with the need to go back to those who 
are creating our missiles and our space 
vehicles to understand their technology 
and no doubt to pick their brains? No 
doubt many of those people contributed 
to this study. It seems to me very clear 
that this study was in the national in- 
terest, not to mention being well within 
the directive given to the agency by the 
Congress of the United States. But I 
am surprised indeed that it should come 
under criticism. 

There was much pooh-poohing of the 
third study by certain members of the 
committee. The study is entitled “Alter- 
native Ways of Handling Conflict: Be- 
havioral Science Research Toward 
Peace.” That study was contracted for 
by the Agency with a group of behavioral 
scientists. Roger Fisher was the editor. 
The study cost $15,000. It resulted in 
the book which I hold in my hand and 
which I have read. I wonder how many 
Senators who are on the committee and 
how many members of the staff have 
read it. 

This is not the greatest study in the 
world. I take exception to many of its 
conclusions. But the chapters of the 
book were written by eminent people in 
the social and behavioral sciences, peo- 
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ple who have had wide experience in 
determining such matters as: What are 
the motivations which cause men and 
women to agree? What are the motiva- 
tions which cause them to disagree? 
What kind of arguments are the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union most sus- 
ceptible to? What kind of arguments is 
it unwise to press on them? What are 
the circumstances and the psychological 
aspects of negotiation on a matter of 
arms control and disarmament which 
hold forth the greatest hope of success? 

The study comes directly within the 
mission given to the Agency by the Con- 
gress when we said that the Agency 
should provide the essential psychological 
information upon which realistic arms 
control and disarmament policy must be 
based. 

In my opinion, $15,000 was a pretty 
cheap price to pay for the long and 
arduous work which the substantial 
number of social scientists who wrote this 
volume and prepared the report gave to 
the project. There were 13 of them. 
Every one of them is an outstanding 
leader in his or her field. 

As I have stated, the purpose of the 
study was to pursue the directive of the 
Agency to study the psychological fac- 
tors relating to the prevention of war. 
What could be a more appropriate sub- 
ject for an Agency directed by the Con- 
gress to research, develop, and prepare 
plans for arms control and disarmament? 

This particular study, which was later 
published in the book referred to, re- 
sulted in the following comment from 
the Vice President of the United States, 
the Honorable Husert H. HumMPHREY— 
referring to the title: 

“Behavioral Science Research Toward 
Peace,” opens up a whole new area of schol- 
arly study of the most important problem in 
human history—the achievement of an hon- 
orable world peace. 


The fourth study is entitled “Indirect 
Aggression and Subversion.” Un- 
fortunately, it was not made available by 
the Agency; but the purpose of this study 
was to secure a small-scale preliminary 
analysis of the problems of indirect ag- 
gression and subversion as they relate to 
arms control and disarmament. It was 
little more than a preliminary introduc- 
tion to the subject. The cost was nomi- 
nal: $4,500. What could be more im- 
portant than to have the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency fully on top of 
the problem of indirect aggression and 
subversion, which is a major instrument 
of the Communist powers of the world 
in their efforts to take over parts of the 
uncommitted or free world? I can think 
of no subject which is more appropriately 
within the jurisdiction of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency than a 
study of indirect aggression and subver- 
sion, and how to countervail it, how to 
stop it, and how to overcome it. The cost 
5 so low—$4,500—that it is almost ridic- 

ous. 

In formulating arms control and dis- 
armament measures, it would seem obvi- 
ous that the effect of such measures 
upon the ability of Communist states to 
wage indirect aggression and subversion, 
and our ability to resist and defeat them, 
would be a pertinent subject of inquiry. 
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It would, indeed, be an essential and per- 
tinent subject of inquiry. 

The fifth study is entitled “Techniques 
for Monitoring Production of Strategic 
Delivery Vehicles.” That subject, too, 
is classified. I have not attempted to 
read it. It cost $169,000. I feel rea- 
sonably certain that if we had read it, 
there would not be a single member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations or a 
single member of the staff of that com- 
mittee who would really understand it. 
Why? Techniques for Monitoring Pro- 
duction of Strategic Delivery Vehicles“ 
relates to nuclear weapons systems. 

What Senator, except those few who 
are members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and possibly one or two 
who are members of the Committee on 
Armed Services, could do much toward 
understanding the value of a study in 
that field? Yet it must be obvious that 
any program directed at halting the 
arms race would have to include arms 
control agreements limiting strategic 
vehicles, such as long-range missiles and 
bombers. Do not tell me that those were 
merely studies to enable someone to get 
his Ph. D. This kind of subject is in- 
tense, detailed, and intellectually de- 
manding. It is the kind of thing which 
the best brains of the country—and 
there are very few people who have the 
competence to make such studies—must 
be recruited to engage in. To my mind, 
the cost is relatively unimportant— 
$169,000. The study is classified; and, 
again, it would be interesting to know 
whether any member of the committee or 
any member of the staff has undertaken 
toreadit. Idid not. 

The next contract is for an amount so 
small that it hardly bears mention. It 
is entitled “Peaceful Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes in the Communist 
Bloc.” The author, who is now teaching 
at Duke University, but who was then at 
Yale, had earlier spent 9 years at the 
Library of Congress, becoming an expert 
in the law and sociology and methods of 
operation of the Communist bloc. His 
name is K-a-z-i-m-i-e-r-z G-r-z-y- 
b-o-w-s-k-i. 

If one expects to negotiate with Com- 
munists, is it not sensible to know how 
Communists negotiate among them- 
selves? Do we think we can sit down, as 
the exponents of English common law, 
and be able to move into an interna- 
tional conference and negotiate with op- 
ponents who know nothing about Eng- 
lish common law, or who, to the extent 
that they do know anything about 
English common law, do not approve of 
it? If we are to have any meaningful 
negotiations looking to arms control and 
disarmament is it not a good idea to 
know how the Communist countries 
keep peace within their own ranks? I 
am amazed that a paper of this sort, 
which I have read, which I believe I 
understand, which I found most enlight- 
ening, and which cost the nominal sum 
of $3,000, should be criticized by the 
committee or its staff. 

The purpose of the study, more suc- 
cinctly stated, was to determine whether 
techniques utilized by the Communist 
bloc in settling disputes among them- 
selves would be at all feasible in work- 
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ing out procedures for settling disputes 
between the West and the East or the un- 
committed bloc of nations. The report 
was useful in appraising the negotiabil- 
ity of various third-party settlement pro- 
posals often advanced as a part of gen- 
eral disarmament plans. 

What kind of arbitration, what kind 
of conciliation, what kind of mediation, 
what kind of special commission to en- 
force arms control or disarmament 
agreements would we have a reasonable 
chance to persuade the Communists to 
agree to, which also would protect the 
essential interests of the United States 
of America? In determining the answer 
to that question, surely it is relevant and 
pertinent to inquire what kind of agree- 
ments the Communists have made among 
themselves. 

The seventh study under criticism is 
entitled “Inspection Concepts and Pro- 
cedures for Tactical Arms Control Verifi- 
cation.” That study cost $202,000. It is 
classified. I have not seen it. But it 
seems abundantly clear, from the sum- 
mary of the contract which was pro- 
vided by the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency at the request of the 
committee, that the desirability of de- 
veloping an inspection system for verify- 
ing retained levels of tactical forces and 
armaments under a possible arms con- 
trol agreement would seem obvious. 

The two treaties tabled at Geneva, one 
by the United States of America and the 
other by the Soviet Union, provide for 
arriving at general and complete disar- 
mament by stages—ours in three stages, 
lasting from 9 to 12 years, theirs in three 
stages, lasting 4 years. 

If there is to be a disarmament proc- 
ess, there must be some inspection sys- 
tem—a foolproof one, if we can find it— 
for verifying retained levels of tactical 
forces and armaments under a possible 
arms control agreement. 

The contractor was Sylvania Elec- 
tronics Systems-West Electric Defense 
Laboratories, which was selected on a 
basis of competitive choice. The selec- 
tion was based on Sylvania’s extensive 
background knowledge of Soviet tactical 
forces, and the caliber of Soviet re- 
search personnel; and then on getting as 
cheap a price as possible. The recom- 
mendations of the study, which I say 
again are classified, may be given in 
broad summary form. 

The main report defined the nature 
and scope of the verification problem, 
with which the various elements of the 
inspection system for verifying retained 
levels of tactical forces and armaments 
would have to deal. It outlined the 
theoretical requirements for a relatively 
simple inspection system for verifying 
restrictions on such forces and arma- 
ments; and analyzed the capabilities of 
the various inspection system elements 
and related verification techniques. The 
study led to conclusions as to the range 
of reliability of the inspection system 
elements under specified conditions. 

The separate report on ground ob- 
servation posts in the Warsaw Pact area 
covered a broad range of advantages 
and disadvantages of a network of such 
posts as a means of preventing surprise 
attack in central Europe. The study 
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analysis was based on various attack 
options available to the U.S.S.R. which 
were developed by the Department of 
Defense, The report analyzed the capa- 
bilities and limitations of such a system 
utilizing a variety of sensor techniques. 
It also described the resources which 
would be required for various observation 
post concepts. 

The report, says the Agency, signifi- 
cantly enhanced our understanding of 
the problems involved in the verification 
of restrictions on tactical ground and 
air forces. Then it gives examples. 

I can think of no contract more perti- 
nent to the directive given to the agen- 
cies of Congress than this particular 
one. While I have no way of knowing 
whether the price was too high or too 
low, in view of the summary which has 
been made available to us, I should think 
it would be rather obvious that $202,000 
was not an inordinate amount of money 
to pay for a study which might make 
it possible to enter into a meaningful 
agreement to reduce the tactical ground 
forces and the armaments with which 
they are equipped, through arms con- 
trol and disarmament measures, which 
would make it safe for us to enter into 
such an agreement, 

The last study, the eighth, to which 
objection was taken, is entitled “Arms 
Control and Disarmament Concepts in 
the European Military Environment, 
1965-70.” This study, too, is classified. 
Therefore, I have not seen the text. But 
the Agency, in giving a summary of the 
study, stated that its purpose was to 
identify specific arms control and dis- 
armament measures which appear fea- 
sible for the European area, to analyze 
their effect on the military balance in 
Europe, and to determine means by 
which arms control and disarmament 
policies might be integrated with or ad- 
justed to defense policies so as to reduce 
the risk of war, inhibit escalation, and 
improve our deterrent posture in the 
area. 

Stanford Research Institute, of Cali- 
fornia, was the contractor, selected on 
a competitive basis. It had very broad 
experience in performing studies on 
military forces and had acquired con- 
siderable background in the arms con- 
trol and disarmament field. 

The result of the study, to summarize, 
suggests that disengagement in the form 
of a major separation of forces by geog- 
raphy would violate sound military 
principles. Disengagement of a token 
nature could be undertaken without ad- 
verse military effects. 

A limited application of the concept of 
separating conventional and tactical 
nuclear ground forces, as a means of in- 
hibiting escalation to a general nuclear 
war, appeared feasible. That is an im- 
portant finding. 

Such arms control concepts as estab- 
lishing additional flrebreaks“ or thresh- 
olds of violence and nuclear weapons for 
defense only, would be of most value in 
making wars less likely and, in case war 
should occur, in providing defense op- 
tions which control use of force and lim- 
it damage. While these concepts would 
serve major arms control objectives, they 
would also be among the more difficult 
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to implement, since to be feasible they 
must be integrated in a coherent military 
arms control strategy which does not 
presently exist. 

I shall not go into greater detail. The 
major benefits of the study, as sum- 
marized by the agency were: 

After the results of the main study and 
the follow-on study are integrated with the 
findings from the first year's effort, the Agen- 
cy will have a comprehensive base for 
evaluating a wide variety of arms control and 
disarmament proposals relating to Europe, 


The conclusion is that in all likelihood 
the first important breakthrough will be 
in obtaining arms control. 

Such a study, reflecting analysis of the 
military implications of major arms con- 
trol and disarmament proposals that 
have been suggested in the past and will 
most likely come up in the future, should 
serve to improve the process of policy 
formulation in the arms control and dis- 
armament field. 

This was a useful study. I do not be- 
lieve that it was too expensive. It is 
clearly within the directive given to the 
Agency by Congress. The cost is minimal 
compared with the amounts of money 
that we spend for similar contracts in 
defense and the space field. I cannot 
find any ground for criticism. 

I conclude that the eight particular 
studies which the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee undertook to criticize were in all 
respects desirable. They were not super- 
ficial studies. They were studies in 
depth. They were studies of vitally im- 
portant areas of arms control and dis- 
armament measures, in which field it is 
essential to have the best kind of expert 
knowledge available to the Agency in 
order to permit it to perform the work 
given to it by Congress. 

IT regret very much that these contracts 
have come under criticism. It may well 
be that my defense of the contracts is 
not convincing to many Senators. It 
may well be that certain Senators will 
disagree with my statement that these 
studies were all highly useful, not too ex- 
pensive, and essential to the functioning 
of the Agency. 

Suppose that is the case. Is that any 
reason for repudiating the President and 
the Vice President of the United States 
and cutting the authorization which 
they recommend by more than half? Is 
that any reason for penalizing the Direc- 
tor of the Agency and saying to him, “Be- 
cause you made some studies that the 
staff and two or three members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee do not like, 
we shall cut your authorization in half”? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is true espe- 
cially when we are living in a world in 
which we spend $50 billion a year to 
make the things that we pray God we 
shall never use. 

In this kind of world, the first order 
of business is peace. How we arrive at 
that peace could be anybody’s guess. 
We ought to leave no stone unturned nor 
fail to listen to any man’s advice which 
might open the door to that bright day. 
I shall support the amendment. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is perhaps bet- 
ter qualified than any other Senator to 
make the comments which he has just 
made, because as the vice chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
he has access to information about the 
threat of nuclear war which is not avail- 
able to the rest of us. 

In his long and distinguished career 
as a Member of the Senate, he has be- 
come perhaps the best informed Senator 
as to the threat involved in nuclear en- 
ergy to the peace of the world. I am 
glad to have him make the comment he 
has just made. It is most encouraging 
to me. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, first 
as chairman, and later as vice chairman 
of the joint committee, I have had many 
occasions and opportunities to listen to 
men such as Mr. Foster and Mr. Fisher, 
who have appeared before our commit- 
tee. I have never met two more dedi- 
cated public servants in my life. I do 
not know what their politics are, but 
they have served several Presidents with 
distinction. They are dedicated men. 

Much of the work they have done in 
the past laid the groundwork for the 
nuclear test ban treaty. 

The argument is made that much of 
the money is being spent for reports. 
The fact is that these reports are being 
written by the best minds in America. 
This is the type of work that calls for 
the best minds in America and the rest 
of the world to do the job that needs to 
be done in order to avert an atomic holo- 
caust. 

I hope the Senate will follow the rec- 
ommendation of the President, who is 
the ultimate authority to guide us in 
foreign affairs. If we cannot believe and 
cannot follow the President in these deli- 
cate and sensitive problems, whom shall 
we follow? 

We stand on the floor of the Senate 
and criticize. We venture our own opin- 
ions, our own plans, and our own pro- 
posals; but, as I have said many times 
before, if we are wrong, we can take a 
second guess. But the man who sits in 
the White House has to be right the first 
time. I, for one, will give to him all the 
succor he needs in carrying out his tre- 
mendous responsibilities. I hope the 
Senate will vote for the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. I would like to have the 
attention of the majority leader for a 
moment. The position that I take sup- 
ports the position of the President of the 
United States and the Vice President of 
the United States, to restore what they 
asked of the Congress. The majority 
leader—and he was well within his 
rights—gave a proxy to vote against the 
position taken by the President. The 
majority whip supported the President 
of the United States and voted for a 4- 
year extension in the committee. I hope 
the majority leader will find it in his 
heart not to tell his secretary to stand 
at the door and as Senators who have not 
heard this debate come in and ask how 
they should vote tell them not to support 
the President. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think the statement just made by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania was gratu- 
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itous. We happen to have a secretary to 
the majority who tells the Democratic 
Members the position of the committee 
which reported the bill and which is re- 
sponsible for its management on the 
floor. If he is also asked what the posi- 
tion of the majority leader is, he tells 
them, if he knows. But he does not vol- 
unteer the information. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr.CLARK. The Senator well knows, 
because he is my warm friend, that there 
was nothing intentionally gratuitous in 
what I said. The statement is based on 
information Senators were given yester- 
day. What they were told yesterday is 
correct. I have no criticism of it. It was 
that the Clark amendment would strike 
out from the Monroney resolution a pro- 
viso to forbid the joint committee from 
getting into questions of rules and prac- 
tices of the Senate of the United States. 
And then they were told, and were quite 
correctly told, the leadership opposed the 
Clark amendment. That was right. 

My plea to the majority leader, who 
knows I love him, is, Please do not tell 
the secretary this afternoon to tell Sen- 
ators who have not heard the debate and 
will not know about it until they reach 
the Chamber, that the leadership is going 
to oppose the request of the President of 
the United States. That is all I ask. Let 
us have a free vote on it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania can be as- 
sured that, as always, there will be a 
free vote on this and other legislative 
matters before the Senate, and further 
that in this vote the secretary to the ma- 
jority will tell Democratic Members only 
what the position of the majority of the 
committee is, and what the issue is they 
will be voting on. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. I 
hope when we come, if we must come— 
perhaps we will not have to—to a con- 
sideration of the 3-year extension, we 
shall have an explanation of what the 
vote on that was. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall detain the Senate only briefly and 
point out one or two matters. The 
authorization in the pending measure— 
that is, the bill, not the amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania—for 2 
years would provide 21 percent more 
money for the Agency than had been 
actually appropriated over the past 2 
years. 

The idea that our devotion to peace 
may be measured by the amount of 
authorization seems extremely far- 
fetched tome. Our attitudes as a people 
and as a government, our policies and our 
understanding, are far more significant 
than whether or not we appropriate a few 
dollars more or less for this Agency. 

The Agency has kept alive. It is in be- 
ing. It will prosper. As I have said, 21 
percent more money is provided. 

The Agency was formed only in 1961. 
It has grown quite well, as all agencies 
do, like cultivated plants. It flourishes. 
I notice that in one of the background 
statements or press releases of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, he says that by 
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opposing the President we give aid to 
those who do not seek peace. 

That is utter nonsense. It has nothing 
to do with whether one is for or against 
peace. The committee considered this 
matter and by a vote—true, it was with 
proxies, which nobody challenged; that 
is legal—voted to give it a 2-year exten- 
sion. This is more than any other 
agency gets. The Peace Corps, which 
has become the darling of the House and 
the Senate, has only 1 year’s life. There 
is nothing sacrosanct about 4 years. Two 
years enables Congress to review the ac- 
tivities of the Agency. An agency’s ap- 
propriations are generally for a year or 
a year and a half. They rarely run for 
2 years. So this Agency will not be 
handicapped. The measure authorizes 
up to $20 million. What the Appropria- 
tions Committee will give the Agency, I 
do not know. It has been pointed out 
that the complexities of the disarmament 
program are very great. The situation 
changes from year to year. It is purely 
a matter of judgment whether the 
studies which have been the subject of 
great discussion are of any value. Merely 
because they are imposing looking books 
and bear well-known names does not 
necessarily make them relevant or useful 
in the work of this Agency. Some of 
them are clearly relevant and they made 
no criticism of it. Some of them are cer- 
tainly, to say the least, dubious and ex- 
pensive. 

The committee had much experience 
in making contracts with some of the in- 
tellectual institutions. My own opinion 
is, after consultation with some of the 
experts in this field, and our staff work, 
that we received a great deal more for 
our money than the Agency has, but they 
have spent substantial sums of money. 
While we have not undertaken to read 
all the studies made, I have read some of 
them. When we asked Mr. Foster and 
Mr. Fisher whether they had read them, 
neither one made bold as to say that he 
had. The inference was clear from the 
hearing that no one had read them other 
than those who had prepared them. At 
least no proof to that effect was sub- 
mitted. However, that is beside the 
point. 

As a matter of judgment, it was de- 
cided by a vote of the committee that a 
21-percent increase for 2 years would 
be ample authorization to keep the 
Agency thriving and healthy for another 
2 years, and enable us to take another 
look at the end of the 2-year period. 

The argument that was made about 
space, that $5 billion was made available 
for space and $50 billion was made avail- 
able for defense, yet only $20 million 
for disarmament, seems to me to be an 
utterly irrelevant and immaterial argu- 
ment. 

I thought that the money allotted to 
space was outrageous. I voted to cut it 
down. I believed that the amount was 
outrageous in size, but the Senate de- 
cided otherwise. Money for space has 
already grown to the point that it is now 
subsidizing so many people in so many 
States—beginning with the State of Cal- 
ifornia—that they have complete con- 
trol of Congress, and there is no hope 
of ever cutting down their wings. 
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This little Disarmament Agency is now 
beginning to subsidize various activi- 
ties. I hope they have not yet got enough 
Members committed to contracts in their 
States to start along the same road as 
the space agency, because we can make 
many of the same arguments. If peace 
is to be measured by the amount of 
money spent on the Disarmament Agen- 
cy, it should be $5 billion, or perhaps $10 
billion, and then everyone would believe 
that the United States was really com- 
mitted to peace. That kind of argument, 
in my opinion, is without the slightest 
scintilla of merit. The Agency has au- 
thorized some 200 persons to operate the 
Agency. It goes to Geneva and it has an 
ample staff to do that job. 

With the excess money beyond what 
they need to carry out that activity, they 
will make contracts, and they will make 
as Many more contracts as Congress 
gives them money to pay for. 

Therefore, I hope that the Senate will 
support the committee on this vote. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typrncs in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield for 


a question? 
Mr. CLARK. The Senator from 
Rhode Island now has the floor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has the 
floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, that is 
the biggest revelation we have had this 
afternoon. 

If I may address myself to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], while I agree with him that 
the amount sought by the President for 
the period is the desirable amount and 
the desirable period, I realize, also, that 
the Senate is up against a practical 
question. 

The House has already lowered the 
term from 4 to 3 years, and reduced the 
amount from $55 million to $40 million. 
Therefore, I believe that it would be well 
for the Senate to follow the figure of the 
House. 

I would, therefore, respectfully suggest 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLaxk!] that he withdraw his amendment, 
and I would ask for the yeas and nays 
on the committee amendment, in order 
to take a vote as to whether it should be 
reduced to 2 years and .$20 million, or 3 
years and $40 million. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it is with 
deep reluctance and strong feeling that 
I withdraw my amendment. I should 
like to support the President and the 
Vice President of the United States, but 
with some understanding of the realities 
of the situation which confronts us, I 
am compelled to agree to the suggestion 
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of the able Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore]. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment and I ask 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Had we not better get 
to the language of the House first? 

Mr. PASTORE. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the committee amend- 
ment. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the committee 
amendment is sustained, then it would 
be for $20 million and 2 years; and if it 
is defeated, we go back to the House 
figure, which means $40 million and 3 
years? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
committee amendment is defeated, the 
Senate would go back to the House 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
Parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What is pending 
before the Senate now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is now before the 
Senate. The amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then a vote of 
“yea” will be to sustain the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a vote 
of “nay” would be to accept the House 
figure? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
has the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HRUSKA.] 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska will state it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Would any further 
amendment be in order if the committee 
amendment were not adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania still 
has the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska wish me to yield to him fur- 
ther? Does any Senator wish me to 
yield to him? 

Mr. PASTORE. No. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to make it clear for the Recorp, and 
in order to advise Senators when they 
come into the Chamber, that as a result 
of the withdrawal of the Clark amend- 
ment at the request of the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], those of us 
who would like to increase the author- 
ization both in years and in amount and 
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to support the President of the United 
States, will now do so by voting “nay” 
on the committee amendment. 

If the committee amendment fails, we 
have before us the House language for 
the 3 years and the $40 million. I have 
reluctantly withdrawn my amendment in 
the hope that this important part of the 
President’s program might be adopted. 

A technical vote within the Committee 
on Foreign Relations on the 3-year pro- 
posal was stated to be nine to seven. 
One Senator stated that his vote was not 
as he would have cast it had he been 
present. Another Senator whose vote 
was not recorded—most of the votes were 
by proxy—stated that he would support 
the 3-year and $40 million authorization, 
the House figure. 

Therefore, in the interest of accuracy, 
it needs to be said that there is no clear 
indication that the Foreign Relations 
Committee was opposed to a 3-year and 
$40 million authorization. Indeed, in my 
opinion, the evidence is that it was not. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. Let me say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that I would 
have voted for the 4-year and $55 million 
extension. I should like to have sup- 
ported the Senator from Pennsylvania 
in his amendment. Therefore, I shall 
vote “nay” on the pending amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Indiana. I share his views. How- 
ever, sometimes realism consumes us and 
makes us change our minds. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. President, 
I shall not detain the Senate more than 
a minute or two. I hope that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations will be 
sustained in its recommendation for a 2- 
year continuation and $20 million a year. 

Many Senators have become familiar 
with the history of this activity in the 
arms control setup for some years, since 
the time it was first a special committee 
of the Senate and then a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and then when it became a separate 
agency of the Government. 

The full amount of $10 million for a 
2- to 3-year period, authorized 2 years 
ago, was not appropriated. 

We not only held hearings, but we 
have kept some track on the activities 
over the past 2 years. 

The search for disarmament and re- 
liable arms control and reliable dis- 
armament is certainly a worthy cause. I 
do not believe anyone objects to it. I 
believe all of us wish to support the 
movement. 

I believe a 2-year authorization is 
ample. The authorization would run 
through this Congress. The next Con- 
gress can take a look at it. The amount 
of the authorization will be the same 
under the committee amendment as it 
has been heretofore. 

I do not know of any substantial ac- 
complishment toward either arms con- 
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trol or disarmament that has been made 
by the Agency. That does not mean 
that I condemn it. However, in answer 
to specific questions as to what could be 
pointed out as the accomplishment of 
the Agency, there was nothing, as I re- 
call, except they thought they might 
have contributed something to the so- 
called nuclear test ban treaty. But 
that will not stand the light of analysis, 
because that proposal was on the boards 
before the Agency was ever set up and 
functioning. They indicated, I believe, 
that they might have had something to 
do with setting up the “hot line.” But 
that was set up through other agen- 
cies. 

This has been a study group. It has 
spent a great deal of money. As the 
chairman has pointed out, some of the 
contracts that were made with various 
colleges have permitted some persons 
to live pretty “high on the hog.” 

Through a great many studies they 
have apparently come to the conclusion 
that reliable disarmament is not likely 
to occur in the foreseeable future. Al- 
most any high school student could tell 
us that. I believe most Members of the 
Senate know that. That is generally 
known without the necessity of spending 
a great amount of money to have some 
person who is working for his masters 
degree in a college, or perhaps for his 
doctors degree, to write a dissertation on 
the subject to arrive at that kind of 
conclusion, while being paid for it. 

Principally because it might be mis- 
understood in the world if we should 
abolish the Agency, I believe we are jus- 
tified in making a 2-year authorization 
and continuing the same amount of 
money. I would be among the first to 
vote such an Agency all the money it 
needed upon proof of constructive prog- 
ress. Certainly if that were shown all 
of us would support it. 

I believe the committee did the wise 
thing in extending the authorization for 
2 years and continuing the same 
amount of money. If the Agency shows 
progress and shows it needs more money, 
well and good; but in many ways this 
Agency is a good roosting place for a 
great many employees, and Parkinson’s 
law is operating in this Agency just as 
it is in a number of other agencies of 
the Government. 

I believe the committee was wise in 
approving a 2-year extension. Such an 
extension does not handicap anyone. It 
puts the whole matter over to the next 
Congress, so that it can look at it. I hope 
we shall sustain the judgment and the 
action of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Burpick], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lausch, the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SmarTHers], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
are absent on official business. 
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I also announce that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. McIntyre], and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Risrcorr] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Burpick] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHnsTon] is paired with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from South Carolina would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SmMaTHERS] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Rretcorr]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Florida would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proury] is 
necessarily absent and, if present and 
voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dom- 
INICK] is detained on official business, 
and, if present and voting, would vote 
“yea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 50, 
nays 38, as follows: 


[No. 34 Leg.] 
YEAS—50 

Aiken Fong Mundt 
Allott Pulbright Murphy 
Anderson Harris Pearson 
Bayh Hayden Robertson 
Bennett Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bible Hill Scott 
Boggs Holland Simpson 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Smith 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Sparkman 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Stennis 

Jordan, Idaho Symington 
Dirksen Long, Mo. Talmadge 
Dodd Mansfield Thurmond 
Eastland McClellan Tower 
Ellender Miller Williams, Del. 
Ervin Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Morton 

NAYS—38 

Bartlett Hartke Morse 
Bass Inouye Moss 
Brewster Javits Muskie 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Nelson 
Case Kuchel Neuberger 
Church Long, La. Pastore 
Clark McCarthy Pell 
Cooper Gee Proxmire 
Cotton McGovern Randolph 
Douglas McNamara Tydings 

Metcalf Yarborough 
Gruening Mondale Young, Ohio 

Monroney 

NOT VOTING—12 

Burdick Lausche Ribicoff 
Dominick Magnuson Russell 
Johnston McIntyre Smathers 
Kennedy, Mass. Prouty Williams, N.J. 


So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
ros committee amendment was agreed 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
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are no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 2998) was read the third 
time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
legislative history of H.R. 2998 has been 
an encouraging one so far. The bill, as 
introduced, would have provided au- 
thorization for appropriations for the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
in the amount of $55 million over a 4- 
year period. The House of Representa- 
tives amended the bill to provide for ap- 
propriations of $40 million over a period 
of 3 years. The Committee on Foreign 
Relations has made further improve- 
ment by recommending an authorization 
for appropriations of $10 million per year 
for each of 2 years, for a total authoriza- 
tion of $20 million. 

The Senate should continue the prog- 
ress made thus far in the legislative his- 
tory of the bill and decline to authorize 
further appropriations for the ACDA, 
as the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency is known. 

Although it does not appear to be a 
politically expedient position, I must 
candidly admit that I fail to find any 
encouraging prospect for either peace or 
security through disarmament or arms 
control measures. 

There can be no question that the 
ideas of disarmament and arms control 
have wide popular appeal. It is my be- 
lief that this popular appeal can be 
traced to two principal factors. 

The first factor is a broadly held il- 
lusion that armaments, by their mere 
existence, are an autonomous source of 
danger, rather than a manifestation of 
the political, economic, and ideological 
conflicts among nations. 

The receptivity to such an illusion is 
in no way surprising. The sequence to 
World War II proved not to be the ex- 
pected international tranquility antici- 
pated as the reward for military victory 
over forces of aggression. The aggres- 
sive, expansionist ambitions of the Soviet 
Union and the revolutionary conspiracy 
of communism, previously glossed over 
and ignored as a result of the Western 
World’s preoccupation with marshaling 
all possible forces against a common en- 
emy, emerged in the latter half of the 
1940’s as a successor source of interna- 
tional brigandage. As a result, the past 
two decades have been marked by a mul- 
tiplicity of international disputes, stem- 
ming primarily from conflicts between 
the unrelenting pressure of the Com- 
munists to expand their areas of control 
and the vital interests of the Western 
nations in preserving their own security. 
All of the specific disputes which resulted 
remain unresolved, apparently impos- 
sible of amicable resolution, and in re- 
cent years, complicated by the so-called 
revolution of the emerging nations. It is 
hardly surprising that there is a pro- 
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nounced tendency to attempt escape 
from the frustration of a continuing 
struggle for resolution of apparently ir- 
reconcilable international disputes by the 
comparatively simple method of abol- 
ishing or controlling the armaments. 

The second factor which underlies the 
popular appeal of disarmament and arms 
control is fear—not the fear of reasoned 
concern, but an emotional fear spring- 
ing from a preoccupation with the vast 
destructive potential of nuclear weapons: 
an emotional fear which precludes ra- 
tional differentiation between the con- 
sequences of nuclear war and the factors 
which determine the probability of the 
employment of nuclear weapons, 

As to the first factor, it seems to me 
most improbable that the elimination 
of conflict and the substitution of peace 
can be secured through treatments of 
the result, rather than the cause, of the 
conflict. Inescapably, armaments are a 
product, not a producer of international 
conflict. 

As to the second factor, I submit that 
fear obviously provides the weakest pos- 
sible foundation on which to attempt to 
build anything, much less a peaceful 
world. ‘The potential for destruction 
of nuclear weapons is almost too horrible 
to imagine, yet we must also recall that 
it has been the deterrent effect of the 
world’s most powerful arsenal of such 
weapons in the possession of the United 
States which has prevented a general war 
during the last 20 years. 

My lack of optimism for the possibili- 
ties of attaining peace through disarma- 
ment is not, however, the basis upon 
which I urge the Senate to refuse further 
appropriations for the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. I am well aware 
that the termination of appropriations 
for ACDA would not change the policy 
of our Nation on arms control and dis- 
armament, nor would it mean that seri- 
ous study of the subject would come to 
a sudden halt. 

As has been pointed out by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, ACDA’s 
function is to study and advise, and to 
conduct negotiations on arms control 
and disarmament in accordance with 
policies made by the President. Even 
negotiations conducted by ACDA are 
under the supervision of the State De- 
partment, and comprise, at most, admin- 
istrative functions. 

Indeed, arms control and disarmament 
negotiations were being conducted by our 
Government long before the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency was estab- 
lished. Research on the subject of arms 
control and disarmament was being con- 
ducted by our Government through 
agencies such as the Defense Department 
and the States Department prior to the 
advent of the Arms Control and Disar- 
mament Agency. Circumstances being 
what they are, it would be unreasonable 
to assume that should the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency be disbanded, 
studies in the area of arms control and 
disarmament would be discontinued. 

I realize, of course, that there are those 
who believe that the abolition of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
would end our negotiations on disarma- 
ment, would negate such policies as our 
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Government now has on disarmament 
and arms control, and bring about the 
cessation of serious consideration of the 
subject once and for all. This, of course, 
just does not happen to be the case. The 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
is neither a prerequisite nor an essential 
ingredient of the arms control and dis- 
armament policy of our Government. 

My purpose in advocating the rejec- 
tion of further requests for funds for the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
is not, therefore, directed primarily at 
altering policies of our Government on 
arms control and disarmament, nor to 
bring the consideration by our Govern- 
ment of arms control and disarmament 
proposals to an end. Neither result 
would logically follow the refusal of 
further funds to the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 

The Foreign Relations Committee was 
quite properly concerned with the costs 
and relevancy of ACDA study contracts, 
which account for about 70 percent of 
the Agency’s expenditures. These mat- 
ters bear heavily on the questions of the 
frequency of reviews by the Congress of 
expenditures of such an activity and of 
the amount of the annual appropriations 
which should be authorized. There are 
other factors, however, stemming from 
the activities of ACDA, which I believe 
bear more directly and pointedly on the 
advisability of the continued existence of 
the Agency, to which the factors of costs 
and relevancy of study contracts are cu- 
mulative. 

The studies which are performed on 
or in some tangential degree related to 
the subject of disarmament or arms con- 
trol under contract with ACDA cannot 
be considered as the quantum measure- 
ment of government financed research 
on these subjects, For every dollar spent 
by ACDA for research contracts on arms 
control and disarmament, other agencies 
spend $8, by conservative estimate, to fi- 
nance studies in the same field. In fact, 
there is a great proliferation of govern- 
ment financed studies on arms control 
and disarmament. In addition to ACDA, 
the Defense Department, State Depart- 
ment, Central Intelligence Agency, 
Atomic Energy Commission, National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency, Labor 
Department, Commerce Department, and 
even the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare are financing studies 
on arms control and disarmament, or 
some aspects of the subject. 

Of all those engaging in this prolifer- 
ation of research, ACDA offers the least 
possibility of substantial contribution of 
information bearing on either the means 
or the consequences of disarmament or 
arms control. This result accrues from 
the very nature of the Agency and its 
statutory functions, as compared with 
the nature and functions of the other 
organizations within the executive 
branch which contract for such studies. 

Each of the other departments or 
agencies contracting studies on disarma- 
ment or arms control have functions to 
perform which would be affected by im- 
plementation of arms control or dis- 
armament proposals, and because of the 
nature of their functions, each has some 
area of special competence with regard 
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to such proposals. Of those contract- 
ing for such studies, ACDA alone has no 
operational function of government, no 
experience resources to apply, and no re- 
sponsibility for carrying on a govern- 
mental operation in the environment of 
the realities of the world in which arms 
control or disarmament must be applied, 
if at all. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that 
of all the studies on disarmament fi- 
nanced by the Government, those initi- 
ated by ACDA are most prone to assume 
an ivory-tower quality, submerged in ab- 
stract theory and irrelevant to the prac- 
tical aspects of the problems. Such de- 
tachment from reality could well lead 
beyond mere ineffectiveness and germi- 
nate the assumption that arms control 
and disarmament are ends in them- 
selves, rather than a possible means to 
avoid wars. 

So long as disarmament and arms con- 
trol are carefully confined to considera- 
tion as a means to achieve peace, the 
risks to our security and to avoidance of 
general war from arms control and dis- 
armament proposals are minimized. 
Should arms control or disarmament be- 
come ends in themselves, a large num- 
ber of sobering and restraining factors, 
otherwise inherent, are automatically 
made irrelevant. Even a brief consider- 
ation of the factors thus eliminated in- 
dicates the potential danger. 

When disarmament becomes an end in 
itself, the impossibility of totally abolish- 
ing the ability of nations to employ force 
becomes immaterial. Even in the ab- 
sence of armaments as we know them to- 
day, nonmilitary means of coercion—in- 
cluding violent means—would still be 
available to states bent on imposing their 
will on weaker neighboring states. 

Another factor which tends to become 
more remote as disarmament becomes an 
end in itself, is the clearly destabilizing 
effect which total disarmament would 
engender. It is the nature of civilian 
technology that it is readily convertible 
to military uses. The temptation for a 
nation to engage in a first strike with the 
military product of clandestine produc- 
tion would be increased substantially by 
the fact that in a disarmed world, even 
a slight advantage could be decisive. 

Another factor which diminishes in 
importance, as disarmament becomes an 
end in itself, is the fact that drastic dis- 
armament greatly favors the militarily 
weaker, and less developed, nations. Ex- 
perience over the last decade in the 
United Nations General Assembly well il- 
lustrates the potential danger of increas- 
ing the relative power of populous emerg- 
ing nations out of proportion to their 
experience in exercising responsibility. 

As disarmament or arms control un- 
dergoes the transition from a possible 
means of promoting peace to an end in 
itself, the increased vulnerability of 
states which are contiguous to would-be 
aggressors becomes less relevant. Simi- 
larly, concern diminishes for the conse- 
quences of the fact that disarmament 
also favors those who are better equipped 
organizationally and politically to use 
nonmilitary means of coercion, such as 
subversion and proxy wars.” Our ex- 
perience throughout the cold war has 
amply demonstrated that the closed so- 
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cieties of communism have a peculiar 
adaptability for converting their re- 
sources into subversive efforts, and the 
instigation and support of proxy wars. 
The Communist nations themselves rec- 
ognize the advantage from disarmament 
which would accrue to them in this re- 
gard. This is illustrative by an article 
entitled, “Disarmament and the Na- 
tional Liberation Movement,” a tract 
published in Soviet Booklet No. 115, Sep- 
tember 1963. Among other things, this 
official publication of the Soviet Govern- 
ment states: 


In no way, therefore, can disarmament 
hinder the development of the national lib- 
eration struggle. Quite the contrary. It 
is precisely disarmament which will create 
those stable conditions of peace in which 
nothing will hinder its speediest triumph. 


The then Premier of the Soviet Union, 
Nikita Khrushchev, expressed the same 
thought, in different words, on January 
16, 1963, in a speech in East Germany. 
He stated: 


Disarmament primarily means dismantling 
the gigantic war machines of the highly de- 
veloped countries. General disarma- 
ment does not mean disarming the peoples 
fighting for national liberation. On the con- 
trary, it would deprive the imperialists of 
the means to halt progress and crush the 
struggle for independence. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the article entitled, 
“Disarmament and the National Libera- 
tion Movement,” which appears in Soviet 
Booklet No. 115, dated September 1963, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DISARMAMENT AND THE NATIONAL LIBERATION 
MOVEMENT 


There is another question closely connected 
with the disarmament problem and its sig- 
nificance for the Afro-Asian countries. How 
will disarmament reflect on the further stug- 
gle < the peoples against colonial oppres- 
sion 

True enough, the mighty wave of national 
liberation revolutions has already eradicated 
the political domination of colonialism on 
the greater part of the Asian and African 
Continents. Colonialism, however, is still 
alive. It is sufficient to recall much-suffering 
Angola or the South African Republic, that 
seat of shameful racialism, Besides not all 
the countries which have won state inde- 
pendence have succeeded in building a real 
foundation of political and economic libera- 
tion from imperialism. Some are enmeshed 
in military blocs and in the web of fettering 
loans. Others are ruled by imperialist pup- 
pets who conduct an antinational policy, be- 
traying the interests of their country. 

And yet there are people who now claim 
that disarmament would hinder the develop- 
ment of the national liberation movement. 
If there were no arms, they claim, the na- 
tional liberation movement would become 
impossible, as it would be unable to win 
without arms. Is this really the case? 

Against whom is the national liberation 
movement directed? Against imperialism. 
It is precisely imperialism which holds back 
the normal course of history, the liberation 
of one people after another from the yoke 
of colonialism. By what means? In the 
main by force of arms, by the threat of in- 
tervention, by setting up military bases on 
the territories of the countries being lib- 
erated, by driving them into military blocs. 

Indeed, military bases are directed not only 
against the Soviet Union and the other so- 
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cialist countries; they also have their sights 
trained on the revolutionary forces of the 
countries in which they have been set up or 
on those of nearby countries. They are in 
constant readiness to strike at them, to sup- 
press the development of the national libera- 
tion struggle. Recall the bases on Cyprus 
and in Aden from which aggression was 
launched against Egypt in 1956, the bases in 
Turkey from which American intervention- 
ists were air-lifted to the Lebanon in 1958, 
the base in Bizerta which threatens the in- 
dependence of Tunisia, and so on, 

And the military blocs? It was precisely 
the arms of the North Atlantic bloc which 
the French punitive expeditions used in Al- 
geria and which the Portuguese are now 
using in Angola. 

The Soviet disarmament proposals envisage 
the closing down of military bases on foreign 
territories and the disbandment of military 
blocs during the first stage of disarmament. 
Is it not obvious that this should open new 
horizons for the national liberation move- 
ment and lighten a hundredfold the struggle 
against imperialism? 

Or perhaps the development of the libera- 
tion struggle will be hindered by the destruc- 
tion of nuclear weapons or their means of 
delivery? But not a single national state in 
Asia or Africa possesses such weapons, so this 
can in no way infiuence their military might. 

However, it will certainly reflect on the 
might of their enemies, the imperialist pow- 
ers. After all, disarmament envisages, in the 
first place, the dismantling of the gigantic 
military machines of the highly developed 
states and not the elimination of the libera- 
tion armed forces of the oppressed nations. 
The military potential of the young national 
states is so insignificant that it can for all 
practical purposes be discounted in the total 
balance of the world armed forces when solv- 
ing disarmament problems, or at any rate 
during the initial stages. 

In no way, therefore, can disarmament 
hinder the development of the national lib- 
eration struggle. Quite the contrary. It is 
precisely disarmament which will create 
those stable conditions of peace in which 
nothing will hinder its speediest triumph. 

There is also another aspect of disarma- 
ment most beneficial for the Afro-Asian 
countries. It weakens imperialism in its own 
countries, where the power of the monopolies 
is also based on violence, on armed force. 
After the disarming of the imperialists, the 
working people of these countries would be 
in a position to wage the revolutionary strug- 
gle more effectively, thus facilitating the 
development of the national liberation move- 
ment against the metropolitan countries, 

All mankind is in need of disarmament. 
And this is precisely why the Soviet Union, 
together with other Socialist countries, the 
neutralist states of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, the international working class and 
other peace-loving forces, is devoting so 
much energy and strength to the struggle to 
remove the threat of a thermonuclear war. 

There are sceptics who, despite the facts, 
do not want to believe in the strength of 
the progressive anti-imperialist forces and 
doubt that an agreement on disarmament 
can be accepted. They declare that the im- 
perialists will not agree to disarm. Indeed, 
the imperialists would never agree volun- 
tarily to disband their Armed Forces, 

But nor would they ever have agreed vol- 
untarily to grant freedom to their colonies 
and dependent territories. Yet, they had 
to agree to this. 

And today it is quite usual to find rep- 
resentatives of colonial powers present at fes- 
tive ceremonies on the occasion of the liber- 
ation of one or another state from colonial 
oppression. They congratulate these peoples, 
and are forced to hide their hatred deep in 
their hearts. Times have changed. The peo- 
ples are today no longer what they were in 
the And we see this at every step. 
Could it have been imagined, say 50 years 
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ago, that Egypt could have courageously and 
victoriously withstood an attack of two of 
the biggest imperialist powers? Could it have 
been imagined that only 90 miles from that 
imperialist giant, the United States, tiny 
Cuba would be building socialism? 

The peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America are filled with enormous revolution- 
ary energy and strength. They have firmly 
taken the road of national liberation. At 
the same time they are not fighting in iso- 
lation, by themselves. They can count on 
the disinterested assistance of both the So- 
viet Union and the entire socialist camp. 
And this is a great force. It is represented 
not only by 1,000 million people and a vast 
territory, but also by a mighty economy, ad- 
vanced science and culture, by powerful 
Armed Forces. There neither is nor can be 
any antagonism between the peoples of the 
socialist countries and the young national 
states. They cooperate beneficially in trade 
and economic construction, they exchange 
experience in science and culture. 

And to contend that this militant unity 
is not able to force the imperialists to make 
concessions in the sphere of disarmament, no 
matter how they may rage about it, means 
not to believe in the great strength of the 
peoples fighting for a bright future, for a 
world without wars. 

A remarkable event took place quite re- 
cently: Representatives of the Soviet Union, 
the United States, and Britain signed in Mos- 
cow a treaty banning nuclear weapon tests in 
the atmosphere, in outer space and under 
water. But just think how long the aggres- 
sive forces of imperialism resisted the con- 
clusion of such a treaty. And how many 
times did they wreck the talks and reject 
the reasonable proposals advanced by the So- 
viet Union, which even took the course of 
unilaterally ending nuclear tests? 

But today such a treaty has been signed. 
It has been signed because the balance of 
forces between war and peace has changed, 
because the lovers of peace can have an ac- 
tive influence on the development of inter- 
national life. The test ban treaty is not 
merely the fruit of the activities of politi- 
cians, who affixed their signatures to this 
document. 

It is the result of the struggle of the work- 
ing people of many countries against the 
monstrosity of a new war. 

What will the signing of this treaty give 
the countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica? In the first place, the dangerous con- 
tamination of the atmosphere, of water and 
the soil which is one of the consequences 
of nuclear weapon tests will be ended. 

We know what great harm, for instance, 
Mexico is suffering from the nuclear weapon 
tests in the southern areas of the United 
States. People breathe the poisoned air, 
poisoned rain falls from the sky contam- 
inating reservoirs, rivers, and the soil. The 
atomic waste containers dumped into the 
Bay of Mexico disintegrate under the in- 
fluence of sea water and poison the fish, this 
most important food of the maritime popu- 
lation. 

How many nuclear tests have been ob- 
served by islanders in the Pacific. Ignoring 
the fate of the peoples living there, this area 
had been transformed into a U.S. nuclear 
weapon testing ground. Now the atmos- 
phere of this area will be cleared. No longer 
will mushroom clouds disgorge their lethal 
radioactive fallout. 

But the main thing is that the ending of 
tests is the first step toward lessening in- 
ternational tension. This is not disarma- 
ment as yet, of course. But it is an im- 
portant act creating a favorable atmosphere 
for the struggle for disarmament. The 
achievement of disarmament is a matter 
feasible for the peoples if they are united, 
if they fight for it in a united front, if they 
impose their will on the forces of war and 
aggression. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
evidence of the theoretical and impracti- 
cal nature of the studies initiated by the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
is massive. It varies in types of irrel- 
evancies from hopelessly impractical 
levels of sophistication to absurb ex- 
tremes of fantasy. The former is illus- 
trated by the introduction to Research 
Paper P-3, entitled “Study Fair, Volume 
I,” compiled by the Institute for Defense 
Analyses under contract with ACDA. I 
ask unanimous consent that this intro- 
duction be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

EXHIBIT 1 
INFORMATION AND STRATEGIC STABILITY 
INTRODUCTION 

Arms races may be caused or exacerbated 
by inadequate information. Yet the provi- 
sion of accurate and complete information 
will not necessarily prevent a race. An arms 
race is just that: the powers involved are 
concerned about their relative standings, not 
with some absolute level of armament. 
Without some information, at least enough 
to make crude comparisons, there can be no 
race. In the Anglo-German naval race after 
1900, for example, the intelligence available 
to both sides was reasonably accurate. No 
additional information on capabilities would 
have been likely to stop the competition. 
There can be no stability unless both par- 
ticipants are willing to settle for a relative 
strength about which there is approximate 
agreement. For example, Germany did not 
aspire to equality with England in naval ves- 
sels—the naval minister, Admiral Tirpitz, 
merely sought a German fleet so large that 
the English could not destroy it without 
drastically weakening themselves vis-a-vis 
other powers. England, however, would not 
allow the Germans to be that strong. On 
the other hand, good information may pre- 
vent a race if both sides agree on the proper 
level for their relative superiority/inferiority. 
Or even if each side has a different desired 
ratio, a race may be avoided if information 
is so imperfect that each side thinks its de- 
sired ratio is the one that actually exists. 

Estimates of each other’s military capa- 
bilities are not the only relevant informa- 
tion. If the weaker side is to be satisfied 
with inferiority, it must have some assurance 
that conflict is improbable. Thus estimates 
of the opponent’s political intentions and 
values are also important. 

Prediction of the effect of informational 
inputs on a particular arms race must be 
based on careful analysis. In this paper a 
framework is presented for analyzing the re- 
lationship of strategies and types of infor- 
mation. First, several strategies are dis- 
tinguished, and the policies which may result 
from an addition of information are indi- 
cated. Then the possible content of infor- 
mation is discussed, and the interaction of 
strategy and information analyzed. In con- 
clusion, the need for restraint in providing 
and obtaining certain kinds of intelligence 
is noted, while some particular arms control 
proposals are assessed. 

STRATEGIC POSTURES AND THE EFFECT OF 
INFORMATION 

The effect of information on the level of 
armaments cannot be assessed independently 
of the arms strategies employed. Here three 
separate strategic situations are identified 
without any attempt to specify their exact 
relation to current or historical reality. Any 
real-world situation is, in fact, some combi- 
nation of these. Other writers have dis- 
cussed them in detail so I may list them 
rather briefly: 
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A. Finite deterrance with a very modest 
counterforce capability as insurance: 
Neither side will initiate general war except 
to avoid being struck first by the other side. 
Thus neither will attack unless it fears that 
the likelihood of being attacked is so great 
that it will be better off delivering the initial 
blow itself. More formally, it will not strike 
unless the expected value of its position 
following a first strike against the enemy 
is greater than the expected value of its posi- 
tion should it be attacked. The more cer- 
tain it is that the other side will not attack, 
the less attractive a first strike of its own 
will appear. The pressure to preempt de- 
pends on the calculation of values and proba- 
bilities, and this is where information is cru- 
cial. If one expects, for instance, on the 
basis of the information available, that one 
will suffer only marginally more damage in 
being struck first than in delivering the 
initial blow oneself, then one will be willing 
to take a relatively high risk of having to 
deliver the second strike. 

B. Credible first strike for defending vital 
areas: The first strategic posture specifically 
excepted the possibility of striking first for 
any reason but to forestall an attack on 
oneself. In addition, however, one may wish 
to have a force strong enough to deter 
attacks on areas considered vital to one’s 
interest. Such a force would not be sufficient 
to launch an attack without provocation— 
merely effective enough so that the expected 
value from attacking would be superior to 
that from losing a highly valuable area like 
Western or Eastern Europe. Quite possibly 
both sides would be reasonably satisfied with 
this arrangement. If neither intended to 
wrest the protected area from the other, and 
the capability in question remained far in- 
ferior to what would be required for an 
“unprovoked” first strike, there might be 
no serious objection. Each might wish that 
the other did not have even such a limited 
first strike force, but might decide that the 
military effort to deny it to him would be 
too expensive and entail too great a risk of 
inadventent war. 

O. “Splendid” first strike capability: By 
means of this posture one could plausibly 
threaten an attack for the defense of even 
nonvital interests. This deployment would 
also permit a much greater possibility of 
preemptive attack, since it implies a sig- 
nificant ability to limit the damage one 
suffers in retaliation, Finally, it might well 
carry the possibility of deliberate attack 
even in the absence of fear of immediate 
attack to oneself or to a vital area. 

Possible effects of any particular item of 
information on strategic postures for gen- 
eral war may be noted as follows: 

1. Current policies may continue substan- 
tially without change. 

2. The incentive to preempt may rise or 
fall for either side. A preemptive attack 
is one conducted because the probability of 
an enemy attack on oneself in the near fu- 
ture seems too high to be tolerable. In this 
circumstance, a preemptive strike may seem 
the conservative course if there is sufficient 
advantage to be gained from going first. 
But it is the incentive to preempt which 
may lead to an inadvertent war, where one 


1 These strategies are adapted from those 
presented by Herman Kahn in “On Thermo- 
nuclear War” (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1960), pp. 3-39. 

2The expected value is the utility of any 
particular outcome times its probability.. In 
determining utility one must include the 
state of one’s conscience and self-esteem as 
well as more “objective” and easily measur- 
able factors. The application of these sta- 
tistical concepts of strategic decisions is dis- 
cussed in Glenn H. Snyder’s “Deterrence and 
Defense: Toward a Theory of National Secu- 
rity” (Princeton University Press, 1961), chs. 
1 and 6. 
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side mistakenly preempts: that is, certain 
actions, deliberate or accidental, taken by 
the other are misinterpreted as indicating 
the beginning of an attack (or the high 
probability thereof). Lessening the incen- 
tive to preempt, therefore, diminishes the 
pressure to interpret questionable events as 
the beginning of an attack. 

3. The incentive to premeditated attack 
may rise or fall. (A premeditated attack is 
usually defined as any not motivated by the 
fear of an immediate attack by the enemy.) 

4, Either side may markedly alter its rate 
of procurement or research and development. 
This, of course, does not involve the direct 
threat of strategic violence (as do the pre- 
vious two responses), but it carries its own 
dangers. One side may respond to sharply 
increased procurement by the other with 
preemptive or premeditated attack. In any 
case, increased capabilities on either side may 
lead to accidents or a greater tendency to 
preempt. 

Any (or several) of these responses may 
result from adding a given item of informa- 
tion. It is impossible to say which will 
occur without knowing the values of each 
side and the other information and capa- 
bilities available. 


INFORMATION INPUTS 


The content of possible inputs of informa- 
tion must also be specified. These may be 
in any of the following categories, and may 
deal with either the opponent's current 
status or his probable status at some future 
time. Information may also concern factors 
which would affect the items in these cate- 
gories, e.g., that a strategic raw material had 
become scarce and would affect capabilities 
adversely, or that a presidential candidate 
attached utilities to “peace” and “security” 
different from those of the current President. 


Categories of information 


I. The deployment of nuclear weapons car- 
riers, or the actual movement or alerting of 
strategic forces, including: * (a) missiles, (b) 
aircraft, (c) submarines, (d) saboteurs. 

II. Values and preferences attached to such 
considerations as (a) “peace,” (b) “security,” 
(c) “domination,” (d) submission,“ (e) 
civilian populations, (f) industrial capaci- 
ties, (g) third areas (in connection with 
strategies of more than finite deterrence). 

III. Intentions (strategies and tactics). 

IV. Targeting (strategies and tactics): 
(a) Counterforce versus countervalue, (b) 
particular targets. 

V. Capabilities, including: 

(a) Quantities: (1) nuclear weapons, (2) 
delivery vehicles. 

(b) Accuracy of delivery (circular probable 
error). 

(c) Reliability. 

(d) Destructive capacity: (1) Weapon size, 
(2) “clean” or “dirty” nature of bombs, (3) 
destination (air, surface, subsurface burst). 

(e) Range. 

(f) Delivery vehicles’ defensive equipment, 
including: (1) Decoys, (2) radar-jamming, 
(3) evasive tactics. 

(g) Passive defense (population centers) : 
(1) Blast and fallout shelters, (2) emergency 
procedures, (3) evacuation. 

(h) Active defense (population centers): 
(1) Antimissile, (2) antiaircraft, (3) anti- 
submarine, (4) antisabotage. 

(i) Warning facilities, including: (1) 
Espionage, (2) radar, (3) visual surveillance 
(e.g. U-2 aircraft, photographic satellites), 
(4) monyisual physical surveillance (e.g., 


*Information on conventional capabilities 
and deployment is also important, for con- 
ventional conflict may well escalate into gen- 
eral war, and the fear of this eventuality 
plays a major role in the temptation to pre- 
empt. To keep the discussion manageable, 
however, information about nonnuclear 
forces will not be considered here. 
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heat-detection satellites), (5) political indi- 
cators (e.g., shifts in internal propaganda). 

(j) Command and control: (1) Flexibility, 
(2) protection of communications system (of 
active and passive defenses. 

(k) Passive defense of delivery vehicles. 

(1) Active defense of delivery vehicles. 

(m) Target location (especially delivery 
vehicles). 

VI. The opponent's information about one- 
self in any of the above categories. 

Information about enemy capabilities is 
essential for estimating one’s own capabili- 
ties. That information may simply indicate 
whether one's capabilities are relatively weak 
or strong, or it may actually enhance their 
strength by telling how to use them most ef- 
fectively. All the items under V. both en- 
hance and indicate, but the balance varies 
significantly. Knowing how many weapons 
the enemy has probably will enhance the 
usefulness of one’s own forces very little, 
but knowing what active defense forces he 
has (and thus perhaps how they may be 
evaded) may add a great deal. The items 
under V. are arranged in some rough increas- 
ing order of the degree to which informa- 
tion about them enhances the strength of 
the party informed. Thus the final item, 
location, is particularly important in en- 
hancing strike capabilities, and especially 
first strike forces. (A retaliatory force has 
less need to know the whereabouts of its 
opponent's weapons.) Most information en- 
hances both first strike and retaliatory capa- 
bilities, but the greater the contribution to 
a first strike the greater the incentive to de- 
liberate or preemptive attack. Data which 
merely indicate strength or weakness raise 
the probability of war to the degree that they 
encourage belief in first-strike rather than 
second-strike capability. 

The way decisionmakers obtain informa- 
tion on points II and III, values and inten- 
tions should also be noted. The primary 
sources of information are the actions (past 
and present) and capabilities of the other 
side. Between parties who are hostile, verbal 
statements of intent or preference are likely 
to be credited only to the extent they are veri- 
fiable. Protestations that the firing of a 
missile was accidental may be believed only 
if the “attacked” party can quickly assure 
himself that no other missiles are on the way. 
Verbal statements may help him gain as- 
surance. The “attacker” may say that a mis- 
sile has been fired, that it will appear on his 
radar screens at such-and-such coordinates, 
and that it is alone. Mere statements of 
regret or intent may have some effect, but 
their weight will be much greater when they 
can be attached to verifiable information. 


THE INTERACTION OF STRATEGY AND 
INFORMATION 

The precise effect of a particular kind of 
information cannot be predicted without 
knowledge of the strategies of both sides; 
obviously, data that would accelerate one 
arms race will damp another. Hence in- 
formation in the above categories will be 
considered as it would affect each of the 
three strategic postures described above: 

A. Finite deterrence with a very modest 
counterforce capability as insurance: Infor- 
mation on the first three items (deploy- 
ment, values and preferences, intentions) 
should be stabilizing, for the situation is one 
where both sides prefer maintaining peace 
to initiating war, provided that the danger 
of the opponent initiating it is low. But 
that information must be accurate and com- 
plete. Data stressing the opponent’s prefer- 
ence for hitting first, but ignoring his greater 
preference for avoiding war altogether, would 
disrupt the balance. Similarly, deployment 
information showing that the enemy has 
moved his forces to advance bases would be 
far more dangerous than that which showed 
that while the movements have enhanced 
his ability to mount a surprise attack, they 
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also have made his forces less vulnerable (a 
presumably stabilizing move) 
It is harder to evaluate the effect of tar- 


geting information. It may be that informa- 


tion that the opponent’s strategy includes 
counterforce targeting would somewhat raise 
one’s temptation to attack, for such target- 
ing would lower his costs of making a first 
strike. On the other hand, precise intelli- 
gence on what targets he plans to attack, 
would be stabilizing if it permits the in- 
formed party to move or protect them. In 
either case, however, the effects are not likely 
to be crucial so long as information on the 
other categories is not affected. 

To analyze the effect of information re- 
garding capabilities further distinctions must 
be drawn. Such information may tell the 
informed: 

1. That his first strike capabilities are 
weaker than he believed previously.‘ 

2. That the opponent's first-strike capa- 
bility will become weaker. 

3. That the opponent’s first-strike capa- 
bility is weaker. 

4. That his own 
will become stronger. 

5. That his first-strike capability is 
stronger than he believed previously. 

6. That the opponent’s first-strike capa- 
bility is stronger. 

7. That the opponent's first-strike capa- 
bility will become stronger. 

8. That his own first-strike capability 
will become weaker. 

Information of the first four types, indi- 
cating first-strike weakness, would diminish 
the temptation to attack, whether delib- 
erately or preemptively. If the information 
originally available produced this same 
assessment, one may wish to strengthen it 
s0 as to avoid doubts and distortion. Addi- 
tional intelligence of this sort is in some 
sense “noninformative” but reinforcing in 
nature. (For example, information that the 
opponent has not evacuated his cities is not 
“news,” but it is reassuring.) 

Even so, there is no certainty that this 
kind of information will produce a stable 
situation. It might do just the opposite 
if it affected estimates of the opponent’s 
intentions (that is, if estimates of intentions 
are obtained solely by deduction from capa- 
bility information rather than from in- 
dependent sources of intelligence). For ex- 
ample, if one believes that the opponent 
hopes sometime to make a first strike, in- 
formation that his ability to do so 
will eventually decline may set off fears of 
an attack in the near future (and thus raise 
the incentive to preempt). Independent 
intelligence on intentions or deployment 
becomes crucial at this point. Also, infor- 
mation that one’s first-strike capabilities 
are weaker than one had previously thought 
could precipitate renewed procurement ef- 
forts. One does not want to strike first, but 
one wants to be able to do so if necessary 
to avoid being hit. 

It is the last four items in the list which 
are the most dangerous, for they involve up- 
grading estimates of first-strike capabilities, 
either one’s own or the opponent's.’ In a 
situation where either side’s confidence is 
based on an underestimate of enemy capabil- 
ities there will be significant danger in infor- 
mation which is “too informative.” It may 
be necessary to restrict the exchange of in- 
formation indicating a situation which 
radically departs from previous estimates, or 
at least to insure that it is canceled out by 
other intelligence (i.e., information that the 


first-strike capability 


*The reverse, and hence the measure, of 
one side's first strike capability is, of course, 
the other’s second strike strength. 

This is not strictly true of item 8., which 
does, however, imply a relative upgrading of 
one’s current first strike capability (it is 
better now that it will be). 
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enemy missiles are larger than one thought 
may be counteracted by knowledge that they 
are also less accurate). The smaller the re- 
vision in one’s estimates, the less likely is 
any existing stability to be upset. Similarly, 
just as information upgrading previous esti- 
mates may be destabilizing, so is that which 
provides greater certainty for previous esti- 
mates of great strength. For example, one’s 
“best guess” may have been that one had a 
very powerful first-strike force, but confi- 
dence in this estimate was low so that one 
was not tempted to act on it. Confirmation 
of this strength would be destabilizing. And, 
of course, information which enhances the 
strength of first-strike forces by pinpointing 
targets or kinds of weapons suitable to de- 
stroying certain targets must be minimized. 

If the original situation is relatively stable 
the marginal effect of an additional piece 
of information is not likely to be great. But 
if we begin either with a relatively severe 
procurement race or a crisis where one side 
fears a first strike by the other, the effect of 
incremental information may be substantial. 
Certainly this is the kind of situation where 
suggestions that one side's first-strike capa- 
bility is less than previously believed will 
have great beneficial effect. Thus, if each 
overestimates the opponent's strength, as has 
so often been the case historically, then ad- 
ditional information should be reassuring. 
Both sides have an interest in providing this 
reassurance. 

At the same time, information which sug- 
gests that one’s own, or the opponent’s, first 
strike capabilities are greater than suspected 
is highly destabilizing. The greater the orig- 
inal belief in either side’s first strike capabil- 
ity, the greater the instability caused by an 
increment of information confirming that 
belief. Information which enhances a first 
strike is particularly unsettling. An effort 
can, of course, be made to transmit only in- 
formation which suggests first strike weak- 
ness, but this may be difficult to make credi- 
ble. When the antagonist already suspects 
one of planning a first strike, he will be 
heartily and naturally suspicious of infor- 
mation meant to calm his fears. 

In such a crisis information on values and 
intentions should be maximized, and one 
would want the ability to institute some kind 
of crash procedures to convey it. Within the 
realm of capabilities, on the other hand, it 
will be most difficult to transmit only “reas- 
suring” information, Unless one can demon- 
strate rather conclusively that one does not 
have the forces necessary to launch an at- 
tack, the crash provision of data on capabili- 
ties is likely to be unconvincing at best, and 
very dangerous at worst. It is therefore im- 
portant to maintain a substantial flow of 
information during noncrisis situations, 
when both sides are already reasonably con- 
fident of their deterrents. Even then, the 
potential dangers in exchanging capability 
intelligence require that haste be made 
slowly. 

Finally, one must refer briefly to item VI, 
information about the opponent's informa- 
tion. Here the analysis differs little from 
that just made. If accurate, under a situa- 
tion of finite deterrence the opponent’s in- 
formation on deployment, values, and in- 
tentions is again stabilizing by definition. 
Information on targeting may be cither 
mildly stabilizing or destabilizing, depend- 
ing on its content. Information on capabili- 
ties will probably help to prevent war if it 
leads to conclusions 1-4, or the reverse if 
it leads him to conclusions 5-8. One excep- 
tion should be noted, however: if one 
learned that the opponent inaccurately be- 
lieved that one’s first strike capabilities were 
weak, one might conclude that he had 
relaxed his precautions against surprise at- 
tack, thus making such an attack feasible. 

B. Credible first strike for defending vital 
areas: There is here introduced the pos- 
sibility of a first strike, not just to forestall 
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such an attack on oneself, but to protect 
some vital interest (area). Under these 
circumstances most of the analysis in the 
previous sections applies, but two additional 
points must be made, 

First, an additional item of information 
on values must be allowed—those attached 
to third areas (category of information IIg). 
Superficially, it might appear that this in- 
formation would inhibit war whenever it 
indicated an area was so important to the 
opponent that he would unleash general war 
rather than lose it. If one were reasonably 
certain the opponent would attack in re- 
sponse to a move against a “vital” interest, 
one would not move. Yet the loss of a third 
area does not always require positive action 
by the opponent. For instance, the United 
States might not be able to prevent a revolt 
in East Germany. In the event of revolu- 
tion there, a belief that the Russians would 
strike first against the United States rather 
than lose the territory would be extremely 
dangerous. One must then add to the re- 
quirements of stability the capacity to pre- 
vent shifts in the allegiance of third areas 
whose prospective loss would cause the op- 
ponent to attack. Lacking this capacity to 
prevent transfer, there are risks in deceiving 
the other side as to which areas one is will- 
ing to strike first to protect. 

There is an additional new source of in- 
stability here. That information has previ- 
ously been termed stabilizing which indicates 
a reduced ability of either power to carry 
out a first strike. But when a power learns 
that it can no longer afford to defend a vital 
area, the effect may not be beneficial. Un- 
less it has or can provide some other means 
for defending the area (e.g, limited war 
forces), it is likely to turn to rapidly in- 
creased procurement of new strategic 
weapons. 

C. “Splendid” first-strike capability: In 
the previous two strategic situations, the in- 
centives to preemptive or deliberate war, ex- 
cept in crises, were not great. But no one 
fs likely to tolerate very happily the exist- 
ence of a “splendid” capacity in the hands of 
his opponent. He may seek to counter the 
danger in two ways: he may himself be 
tempted to make a first strike, or, alterna- 
tively, he may increase procurement either 
to improve his own first-strike force or to 
build an adequate second-strike force. 

Insofar as neither side revises its strategy, 
information is of little use in reducing this 
kind of instability. Naturally, inaccurate 
information which indicated that the op- 
ponent does not have or seek a first-strike 
capability would be stabilizing up to a point. 
But as long as both sides seek a “splendid” 
first-strike capability, any increase in the 
flow of accurate intelligence would only feed, 
not reduce, their fears. If large-scale vio- 
lence did not occur in the meantime, how- 
ever, at some point one side would have to 
revise its intentions, for the costs of an in- 
tensified arms race would eventually prove 
too great to bear. Then it would be neces- 
sary to communicate this change to the op- 
ponent, and long-neglected information 
channels would have to be employed or new 
ones created, 


GOALS AND RESTRAINTS IN INFORMATION 
EXCHANGE 


An examination of information-gathering 
systems is beyond the scope of this paper, but 
some comments are in order. An observation 
satellite carrying photographic equipment 
should be valuable in ordinary noncrisis sit- 
uations in which each side is relatively con- 
fident of its own and its opponent’s invul- 
nerability, provided that the original infor- 
mation on which that confidence was based 
was reasonably accurate. The U-2 was the 
predecessor to observation satellites, and 
much of the information it brought back 
helped stabilize the arms race. It was 
equipped to provide intelligence on the num- 
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bers of Soviet aircraft and missiles, the prog- 
ress of missile testing and personnel training, 
nuclear weapons storage, submarine and air- 
craft production, and aircraft deployment.“ 
The data obtained indicated that the Soviet 
Union had not made significant progress in 
building a strategic force able to threaten 
American invulnerability. This reassuring 
information undoubtedly contributed heay- 
ily to the Eisenhower administration’s re- 
fusal to accelerate greatly American defense 
spending. Presumably this information from 
the U-2 flights has been updated since 1960 
with information from satellites; to a signifi- 
cant extent this is in the interest of the 
Soviets as well as ourselves. 

Observation satellites need not, however, 
carry photographic equipment. An infra- 
red heat detection system which could iden- 
tify an opponents’ missile launchings is very 
nearly perfect“ in that it gives no informa- 
tion facilitating a first strike, but does warn 
of an attack. Another possibility is the in- 
stallation in a satellite of radar-monitoring 
devices similar to those carried by the U-2. 
They would enable the eavesdropper“ to as- 
sess the location, types, and effectiveness of 
enemy radar installations, thus facilitating 
the penetration of his defenses by a retalia- 
tory force. (They could also, of course, aid 
in conducting a first strike.) 

Another task for information-gathering 
systems is providing assurance, in a crisis, 
that the opponent is not taking threatening 
action. It would be particularly valuable 
to know that the opponent is not evacuating 
his cities, for metropolitan evacuation might 
well have to precede a contemplated first 
strike. Possibly this reassurance could be 
provided by photographic satellites, though 
it may not be easy to devise a system which 
could provide sufficiently current informa- 
tion. And even if such a system could be 
developed, other information it might trans- 
mit could be so destabilizing that one might 
not wish to have it operate during a crisis 
itself (see below). One alternative is T. C. 
Schelling’s highly attractive city-surveillance 
scheme, in which observers posted in each 
other’s cities could verify on demand that 
evacuation had not occurred. If such a 
system were in effect but not operating, one 
might want to be able to activate it during 
a crisis. 

What this paper has tried to say, how- 
ever, is that, in addition to facilitating the 
exchange of some kinds of information, 
the United States may want to avoid trans- 
mitting some other kinds. In examining 
this point further, we must be quite clear 
about one point: information which makes 
an American first strike seem more effective 
is just as destabilizing as information which 
indicates strengthened Soviet first strike 
capabilities, This fact is hard to grasp, 
partly because of US. insistence that this 
country would never strike first, at least 
without grave provocation. The United 
States does have an important national 
security interest in obtaining certain kinds 
of information facilitating a first strike, such 
as target location. These data would be 
extremely valuable in case of any American 
retaliation since it is unlikely that the first 
phase of an enemy attack would be made 
with all the weapons available to him. In 
addition, in the event that the enemy is 
about to strike, the United States probably 
does want the ability to preempt. These 
are legitimate interests that cannot be 
ignored; nevertheless, there is reason to 
emphasize the dangers in possessing this kind 
of information and the arguments for mini- 
mizing it. 


*Or so it has been claimed, See David 
Wise and Thomas B. Ross, The U-2 Affair" 
(New York: Random House, 1962), p. 56. 

Arms Control: Proposal for a Special 
Surveillance Force,” “World Politics,” vol. 13, 
No. 1 (1960), pp. 1-18. 
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First, and perhaps least important, the 
United States may obtain inaccurate infor- 
mation which leads it to upgrade its esti- 
mates of the United States’ first strike ca- 
pability. (Conceivably the Soviets might be 
so anxious to hide missile locations that they 
would deliberately build decoys to mislead 
the United States into thinking that it had 
found the actual locations.) Action based 
on such inaccurate information could be 
disastrous. Second, it is clear that improved 
first strike information does increase the 
likelihood that the United States will make 
such an attack. In a crisis, when the mutual 
fear of preemption exists, each side will de- 
cide whether to attack on the basis of its 
expected values—whether it would be bet- 
ter off after conducting a first strike or after 
being struck first, with the latter event dis- 
counted by its probability. The better off 
the United States will be after attacking the 
Sapets, the more likely it will do so in a 
¢ „ and the more likely it will do 80 
“mistakenly.” 

Third, if the United States has or appears 
to have, first-strike-facilitating informa- 


tion, the Russians will probably be dis- 


quieted. It may be argued, of course, that 
what the Soviets do not know (about what 
the United States knows) will not hurt either 
side. Perhaps that would be true if the 
United States could keep secret not only 
what kind of information it had collected, 
but even that it was collecting data at all. 
But many surveillance activities, such as 
those in satellites, are hard to hide. Given 
the Soviets’ sensitivity, they are likely to fear 
the worst and credit the United States with 
the possession of substantial first-strike in- 
formation whether it has it or not. They are 
unlikely to be as confident of the beneficence 
or passivity of U.S. intentions as are Amer- 
icans. And the more information of that 
sort they think their opponent has, the more 
pressure to preempt him they will feel. 

Finally, the United States is concerned with 
multilateral as well as unilateral measures 
to increase the flow of information. It is 
to some extent dependent upon Soviet coop- 
eration in this endeavor, and the Russians 
are not likely to help obtain first-strike-fa- 
cilitating information. The United States 
may well have to forgo its acquisition, by at 
least certain means, if it is to get (and to 
give) the kind of data it may badly want to 
exchange.“ 

Particularly when information- gathering 
systems are unilaterally installed, the United 
States will be sorely tempted to maximize the 
amount of intelligence obtained. If it fails 
to resist the temptation, it will pay a price. 
Whether the price will be high enough to 
make it renounce any particular informa- 
tion-gathering system cannot easily be 
ascertained. But there is a price, and both 
the possibilities for gaining information and 
the possibilities for exercising restraint must 
be explored. Furthermore, it will often be 
wise to appraise the Soviets of what kind of 
information can and cannot be obtained. 
Within limits it may even be wise to let them 
see the information itself, and to agree on 
procedures for halting some kind of informa- 
tion gathering at critical periods. 

One major problem is the transmission of 
data on the location of missiles and air- 
craft, information which would facilitate 
attack. If the Soviets should shift to 


8 One problem is the apparent higher level 
of sophistication among American than 
among Soviet military analysts. We recog- 
nize, as they often do not, that it may be to 
our advantage to give them certain kinds of 
information, and vice versa. This may mean 
that to some extent we provide information 
even though they do not reciprocate. We 
must nevertheless prevent the lack of sophis- 
tication of the Soviets from ‘providing them 
with a bargaining advantage. 
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greater use of mobility and hardening for 
the protection of delivery vehicles, they 
might become more willing to tolerate ‘the 
transmission of location data during non- 
crisis periods. But in a crisis quite possibly 
neither side could tolerate the other's knowl- 
edge of current locations. At such time they 
might want to exchange reassuring informa- 
tion without also exchanging location and 
other data which would facilitate an attack. 
Some of the possible means to this end that 
might be explored include the following: 

1. Carefully and strictly worded agree- 
ments as to what kinds of information may 
be transmitted. This approach seems, on 
the whole, unpromising. The difficulties of 
negotiating with the Soviets are already 
great enough without such extra hair- 
splitting. Furthermore, it would be ex- 
traordinarily difficult to write agreements 
which make the right provisions for enough 
but not too much information—and which 
would still be adequate months or a year 
after they came into force. Many informa- 
tion-gathering systems cannot be the prod- 
uct of explicit agreement. Finally, there is 
the problem of enforcing an agreement: 
how to keep an inspector from saying too 
much at a crucial moment. 

2. Sampling procedures in information- 
gathering. It might be desirable, for in- 
stance, to reassure the Soviets that no Polaris 
submarines were within firing range of the 
U.S. R.; and yet we could not afford to pin- 
point the location of all of them, One pro- 
posed solution is for the Soviets to be able 
to demand that a few submarines, of their 
choosing, surface and make their positions 
known, Some proposals for zonal inspection 
of land areas also make use of sampling 
procedures. 

3. Automatic data-processing equipment 
which does not require human intervention. 
A system might be set up which could obtain 
information from sensors, process it, and 
give only a relatively sparse output (i.e. 
“three aircraft launchings have been observed 
north of X latitude,” with no other location 
data). If the system's integrity could be 
guaranteed, this might be an acceptable 
means of filtering out “sensitive” informa- 
tion. At present the idea seems impractical, 
but in a decade or so it might be feasible 
for certain limited tasks. 

4. Observation systems, manned or un- 
manned, with strictly limited capabilities. 
An unmanned seismic station for nuclear 
test detection is one example. Another is an 
observation satellite which carries infrared 
detection equipment to identify rocket 
plumes, but no image-producing equipment. 
In principle infrared could possibly be used 
for photography under dark or hazy condi- 
tions. While this might be useful for some 
purposes, the kind of information provided 
would so closely resemble that of the “con- 
ventional” photographic satellite that in- 
frared photography equipment ought to be 
kept out of satellites designed to detect 
missile launchings. Its inclusion might 
compromise the high-crisis-utility of the 
heat detection system. In practice, however, 
it will not always be easy to design equip- 
ment which is degraded to just the right 
extent—to provide enough information but 
not too much. 

5. Automatic measures for delaying the 
transmission of information. One example 
is building observation satellites which re- 
cord images on film that must be recovered 
and processed before the information be- 
comes available. This would provide no data, 
for instance, on the current location of mo- 
bile missiles, as would a satellite equipped 
with television.® 


® Quite possibly such precautions will not 
be needed in at least the first generation of 
observation’ satellites. To produce photo- 
graphs of sufficient clarity a satellite will be 
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6. Cessation of transmission during crises. 
If it did turn out that observation satellites 
equipped with television could provide sub- 
stantial information on the location of mo- 
bile missiles, it might be desirable to be 
able to turn the cameras off by mutual con- 
sent, reactivating them only after the crisis 
had passed. 

7. Veto for the observed party over what 
information is transmitted. Information 
might normally be sent from observation 
posts either on demand or at specified inter- 
vals. The failure to receive information of a 
sort regularly transmitted (say, on troop 
movements, or the nonevacuation of cities) 
would be taken as evidence that transmission 
was being interfered with, and would be 
treated in nearly the same way as positive 
information that something undesirable was 
occurring. (Obviously, this would have to be 
more than equipment or human 
failure—probably it would take evidence of 
nontransmission from several sources before 
one became overly concerned.) Technically, 
this system would require a short delay be- 
tween the observer’s transmission action and 
the actual transmission, thus enabling the 
observed party to censor the message; per- 
haps the observer could speak into a tape 
recorder. 

The purpose of such a system would be 
to provide information that the enemy is 
not doing certain things, rather than posi- 
tive evidence that he is doing them. There 
would have to be some agreement and regu- 
larity about what information could be sent, 
but in general this solution puts the respon- 
sibility where it really must belong in an 
accidental-war prevention scheme: it is the 
observed party which must make available 
reassuring information. The United States 
would depend upon the Soviets’ interest in 
reassuring the United States to keep them 
from preventing the transmission of stabiliz- 
ing information. Note that this system pro- 
vides no ability for the observed party to add 
“Information” to that which is transmitted— 
it is a denial power only. 

None of the above-listed possibilities is ap- 
plicable to all information-gathering sys- 
tems. In some instances, it will probably be 
necessary to overlook the fact that informa- 
tion facilitating a first strike will be trans- 
mitted, for one may need other information 
too badly. But it might prove extraordinarily 
useful to explore some of these possibilities 
for restraint and discrimination. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
good example of the latter is a study 
entitled “Quis Custodiet? Controlling 
the Police in a Disarmed World,” pre- 
pared by the Peace Research Institute 
under ACDA contract IR-8. This study 
was completed in April 1962, and has 
been released to the public. 

It would be far better, therefore, if 
arms control and disarmament studies 
are to be continued, for such studies as 
are to be financed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment to be initiated by those agencies 
which have day-to-day operational 
functions which keep them constantly in 
contact with the realities of the world 
in which disarmament and arms control 
must work, if, indeed, they will work at 
all. Contact with such realities pro- 
vides one means of insuring that in the 
studies on arms control and disarma- 
ment, the ultimate objective, however 


able to cover only a relatively narrow strip of 
earth below. A system which could provide 
current enough information on the location 
of mobile missiles would probably require 
more satellites than would be economically 
feasible at least for some time. 
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altruistic, must be peace—and not arms 
control or disarmament as ends in them- 


selves. 

I realize, of course, that the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency also has 
a function of advising the President on 
matters relating to arms control and dis- 
armament, in addition to its function of 
gathering information on the subject. 
This advisory function, however, could 
just as well be performed by one or 
several of the operating departments 
or agencies which, of necessity, have 
substantial involvement with arms con- 
trol or disarmament proposals. It is not 
unlikely that departments and agencies, 
other than ACDA, now perform a more 
significant and influential advisory role 
in the arms control and disarmament 
field than does ACDA. There is very 
little reason to believe that ACDA is at 
all effective, at present, in its statutory 
advisory role. 

For example, the United States has 
presented a number of proposals to the 
18 Nation Disarmament Conference in 
Geneva. By far the most comprehen- 
sive of these was the “Outline of Basic 
Provisions of a Treaty of General and 
Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful 
World.” This proposal outlines, as the 
name implies, a plan for general and 
complete disarmament in three stages. 
It contemplates the transfer of peace- 
keeping functions and armed enforce- 
ment of international decisions to an 
international organization, with each 
nation retaining no military power other 
than that necessary for the maintenance 
of internal order, or in other words, a 
police force. This U.S. proposal was 
submitted to the 18 Nation Disarmament 
Conference on April 18, 1962, and is still 
pending before that conference. 

With respect to the advisory function 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, I think it is quite significant 
that the study contracted by ACDA to 
explore the effects and ramifications of 
the U.S.s proposed “Outline of Basic 
Provisions of a Treaty of General and 
Complete Disarmament” was not com- 
pleted until July 1964, more than 2 years 
after the proposal, itself, was officially 
made by the U.S. Government. I do not 
know, of course, to what extent, if any, 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency offered advice concerning the 
advisability of proposing this “Outline 
of a Treaty for General and Complete 
Disarmament.” It appears, however, 
that the thorough type of study and 
consideration of such far-reaching pro- 
posals, as was contemplated by the status 
which established the Agency, came far 
too late for any usefulness in determin- 
ing, initially whether such a proposal 
should be made. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the U.S. “Out- 
line of a Basic Treaty for General and 
Complete Disarmament,” proposed to 
the 18 Nation Disarmament Conference 
on April 18, 1962, together with amend- 
ments proposed by the United States to 
its own proposal in 1962 and 1963, be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 


U.S. BASIC TREATY OUTLINE 


U.S. proposal submitted to the 18-Nation Dis- 
armament Committee: Outline of basic 
provisions of a treaty on general and com- 
plete disarmament in a peaceful world, 
April 18, 1962 
In order to assist in the preparation of a 

treaty on general and complete disarmament 

in a peaceful world, the United States sub- 
mits the following outline of basic provisions 

of such a treaty. The preamble of such a 

treaty has already been the subject of nego- 

tiations and is therefore not submitted as 
part of this treaty outline. 

U.S. proposal submitted to the 18-Nation Dis- 
armament Committee: Outline of basic 
provisions of a treaty on general and com- 
plete disarmament in a peaceful world, 
April 18, 1962 

F A. Objectives 


1. To ensure that (a) disarmament is gen- 
eral and complete and war is no longer an 
instrument for settling international prob- 
lems, and (b) general and complete disarma- 
ment is accompanied by the establishment 
of reliable procedures for the settlement of 
disputes and by effective arrangements for 
the maintenance of peace in accordance with 
the principles of the charter of the United 
Nations. 

2. Taking into account paragraphs 3 and 4 
below, to provide, with respect to the mili- 
tary establishment of every nation, for: 

(a) Disbanding of armed forces, disman- 
tling of military establishments, including 
bases, cessation of the production of arma- 
ments as well as their liquidation or conver- 
sion to peaceful uses; 

(b) Elimination of all stockpiles of nuclear, 
chemical, biological, and other weapons of 
mass destruction and cessation of the pro- 
duction of such weapons; 

(c) Elimination of all means of delivery of 
weapons of mass destruction: 

(d) Abolition of the organizations and in- 
stitutions designed to organize the military 
efforts of states, cessation of military train- 
ing, and closing of all military training in- 
stitutions; 

(e) Discontinuance of military expendi- 
tures. 

3. To ensure that, at the completion of the 
program for general and complete disarma- 
ment, states would have at their disposal 
only those non-nuclear armaments, forces, 
facilities and establishments as are agreed 
to be necessary to maintain internal order 
and protect the personal security of citi- 
zens, 

4. To ensure that during and after imple- 
mentation of general and complete disarma- 
ment, states also would support and provide 
agreed manpower for a United Nations Peace 
Force to be equipped with agreed types of 
armaments necesary to ensure that the 
United Nations can effectively deter or sup- 
press any threat or use of arms. 

5. To establish and provide for the effec- 
tive operation of an International Disarma- 
ment Organization within the framework of 
the United Nations for the purpose of en- 
suring that all obligations under the dis- 
armament programs would be honored and 
observed during and after implementation 
of general and complete disarmament; and 
to this end to ensure that the International 
Disarmament Organization and its inspectors 
would have unrestricted access without veto 
to all places as necessary for the purpose of 
effective verification. 

B. Principles 

The guiding principles during the achieve- 
ment of these objectives are: 

1. Disarmament would be implemented 
until it is completed by stages to be carried 
out within specified time limits. 
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2. Disarmament would be balanced so that 


at no stage of the implementation of the- 


treaty could any state or group of states 
gain military advantage, and so that security 
would be ensured equally for all. 

8. Compliance with all disarmament obli- 
gations would be effectively verified during 
and after their entry intoforce. Verification 
arrangements would be instituted progres- 
sively as necessary to ensure throughout the 
disarmament process that agreed levels of 
armaments and armed forces were not ex- 
ceeded. 

4. As national armaments are reduced, the 
United Nations would be progressively 
strengthened in order to improve its capacity 
to ensure international security and the 
peaceful settlement of differences as well as 
to facilitate the development of interna- 
tional cooperation in common tasks for the 
benefit of mankind. 

5. Transition from one stage of disarma- 
ment to the next would take place upon de- 
cision that all measures in the preceding 
stage had been implemented and verified and 
that any additional arrangements required 
for measures in the next stage were ready 
to operate. 

Introduction 

The Treaty would contain three stages 
designed to achieve a permanent state of 
general and complete disarmament in a 
peaceful world. The Treaty would enter in- 
to force upon the signature and ratification 
of the United States of America, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and such other 
states as might be agreed. Stage II would 
begin when all militarily significant states 
had become Parties to the Treaty and other 
transition requirements had been satisfied. 
Stage III would begin when all stages possess- 
ing armed forces and armaments had become 
Parties to the Treaty and other transition 
requirements had been satisfied. Disarma- 
ment, verification, and measures for keeping 
the peace would proceed progressively and 
proportionately beginning with the entry into 
force of the Treaty. 

Stage I 

Stage I would begin upon the entry into 
force of the Treaty and would be completed 
within three years from that date. 

During Stage I the Parties to the Treaty 
would undertake: 

1. To reduce their armaments and armed 
forces and to carry out other agreed measures 
in the manner outlined below; 

2. To establish the International Disarma- 
ment Organization upon the entry into force 
of the Treaty in order to ensure the verifica- 
tion in the agreed manner of the obligations 
undertaken; and 

8. To strengthen arrangements for keep- 


ing the peace through the measures outlined 
below. 


A. Armaments 

1. Reduction of Armaments: 

(a) Specified Parties to the Treaty, as a 
first stage toward general and complete dis- 
armament in a peaceful world, would reduce 
by thirty per cent the armaments in each 
category listed in subparagraph (b) below. 
Except as adjustments for production would 
be permitted in Stage I in accordance with 
paragraph 3 below, each type of armament 
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tion Disarmament. Committee: Amend- 
ments to the United States Outline of 
Basic Provisions of a Treaty on General 
and Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful 
World, Relating to the Production of 
Armaments in Stage I, August 6, 1962 

Stage I, Section A, Armaments 
1. In the second sentence of sub-paragraph 

1(a), delete the phrase “except as adjust- 

ments for production would be permitted in 

Stage I in accordance with paragraph 3 

below”. 
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in the categories listed in subparagraph (b) 
would be reduced by thirty percent of the 
inventory existing at an agreed date. 

(b) All types of armaments within agreed 
categories would be subject to reduction in 
Stage I (the following list of categories, and 
of types within categories, is illustrative) : 

(1) Armed combat aircraft having an 
empty weight of 40,000 kilograms or greater; 
missiles haying a range of 5,000 kilometres 
or greater, together with their related fixed 
launching pads; and submarine-launched 
missiles and air-to-surface missiles having a 
range of 300 kilometres or greater. 

(Within this category, the United States, 
for example, would declare as types of arma- 
ments: the B-52 aircraft; Atlas missiles to- 
gether with their related fixed launching 
pads; Titan missiles together with their re- 
lated fixed launching pads; Polaris missiles; 
Hound Dog missiles; and each new type of 
armament, such as Minuteman missiles, 
which came within the category description, 
together with, where applicable, their related 
fixed launching pads. The declared inven- 
tory of types within the category by other 
Parties to the Treaty would be similarly 
detailed.) 

(2) Armed combat aircraft having an 
empty weight of between 15,000 kilograms 
and 40,000 kilograms and those missiles not 
included in category (1) having a range be- 
tween 300 kilometres and 5,000 kilometres, 
together with any related fixed launching 
pads. (The Parties would declare their arma- 
ments by types within the category.) 

(3) Armed combat aircraft having an 
empty weight of between 2,500 and 15,000 
kilograms. (The Parties would declare their 
armaments by types within the category.) 

(4) Surface-to-surface (including sub- 
marine-launched missiles) and air-to-surface 
aerodynamic and ballistic missiles and free 
rockets having a range of between 10 kilo- 
metres and 300 kilometres, together with any 
related fixed launching pads. (The Parties 
would declare their armaments by types 
within the category.) 

(5) Anti-missile missile systems, together 
with related fixed launching pads. (The 
Parties would declare their armaments by 
types within the category.) 

(6) Surface-to-air missiles other than 
anti-missile missile systems, together with 
any related fixed launching pads. (The Par- 
ties would declare their armaments by types 
within the category.) 

(7) Tanks. (The Parties would declare 
their armaments by types within the cate- 
gory.) 

(8) Armoured cars and armoured person- 
nel carriers. (The Parties would declare their 
armaments by types within the category.) 

(9) All artillery, and mortars and rocket 
launchers having a caliber of 100 mm. or 
greater. (The Parties would declare their 
armaments by types within the category.) 

(10) Combatant ships with standard dis- 
placement of 400 tons or greater of the fol- 
lowing classes: Aircraft carriers, battleships, 
cruisers, destroyer types and submarines. 
(The Parties would declare their armaments 
by types within the category.) 

2. Method of Reduction: 

(a) Those Parties to the Treaty which were 
subject to the reduction of armaments would 
submit to the International Disarmament 
Organization an appropriate declaration re- 
specting inventories of their armaments ex- 
isting at the agreed date. 

(b) The reduction would be accomplished 
in three steps, each consisting of one year. 
One-third of the reduction to be made dur- 
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ing Stage I would be carried out during each 
step. 

(c) During the first part of each step, one- 
third of the armaments to be eliminated 
during Stage I would be placed in depots 
under supervision of the International Dis- 
armament Organization. During the second 
part of each step, the deposited armaments 
would be destroyed or, where appropriate, 
converted to peaceful uses. The number and 
location of such depots and arrangements 
respecting their establishment and operation 
would be set forth in an annex to the Treaty. 

(d) In accordance with arrangements 
which would be set forth in a Treaty annex 
on verification, the International Disarma- 
ment Organization would verify the forego- 
ing reduction and would provide assurance 
that retained armaments did not exceed 
agreed levels. 


3. Limitation on Production of Armaments 
and on Related Activities 

(a) Production of all armaments listed in 
subparagraph b. of paragraph 1. above would 
be limited to agreed allowances during Stage 
I and, by the beginning of Stage II, would 
be halted except for production within agreed 
limits of parts for maintenance of the agreed 
retained armaments, 


(b) The allowances would permit limited 
production in each of the categories of arma- 
ments listed in subparagraph b. of paragraph 
1. above. In all instances during the process 
of eliminating production of armaments: 

(1) any armament produced within a cate- 
gory would be compensated for by an addi- 
tional armament destroyed within that cate- 
gory to the end that the ten percent reduc- 
tion in numbers in each category in each 
step, and the resulting thirty per cent reduc- 
tion in Stage I, would be achieved; and fur- 
thermore 

(2) in the case of armed combat aircraft 
having an empty weight of 15,000 kilograms 
or greater and of missiles having a range of 
300 kilometres or greater, the destructive ca- 
pability of any such armaments produced 
within a category would be compensated for 
by the destruction of sufficient armaments 
within that category to the end that the ten 
per cent reduction in destructive capability 
as well as numbers in each of these categories 
in each step, and the resulting thirty per 
cent reduction in Stage I, would be achieved. 

(c) Should a Party to the Treaty elect to 
reduce its production in any category at a 
more rapid rate than required by the allow- 
ances provided in subparagraph b. above, 
that Party would be entitled to retain exist- 
ing armaments to the extent of the unused 
portion of its production allowance. In any 
such instance, any armament so retained 
would be compensated for in the manner set 
forth in subparagraph b.(1) and, where ap- 
plicable, b.(2) above, to the end that the ten 
per cent reduction in numbers and, where 
applicable, destructive capability in each 
category in each step, and the resulting 
thirty per cent reduction in Stage I would be 
achieved. 


(d) The flight testing of missiles would 
be limited to agreed annual quotas. 

(e) In accordance with arrangements 
which would be set forth in the annex on 
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U.S, amendment to treaty outline, August 6 
2. Replace the present text of paragraj 
3, Limitation on Production of An 
and on Related Activities, by the following: 

(a) Production of all armaments listed in 
subparagraph b of paragraph 1 above would 
be limited to agreed allowances during Stage 
I and, by the beginning of Stage II, would be 
halted except for production within agreed 
limits of parts for maintenance of the agreed 
retained armaments. 


stroyed within that type to the end that the 
ten per cent reduction in numbers in each 
type in each step, and the resulting 

per cent reduction in Stage I, would be 
achieved. 


(d) The expansion of facilities for the 
production of existing types of armaments 
and the construction or equipping of facili- 
ties for the production of new types of arma- 
ments would be prohibited. 

(c) The testing and production of new 
types of armaments would be prohibited. 

(e) The flight testing of missiles would be 
limited to agreed annual quotas. 

(f) In accordance with arrangements 
which would be set forth in the annex on 
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verification, the International Disarmament 
Organization would verify the foregoing 
measures at declared locations and would 
provide assurance that activities subject to 
the foregoing measures were not conducted 
at undeclared locations. 

2 gate 7 tresty uld agree to 

The es to the wo a 
examine unresolved questions relating to 
means of accomplishing in stages II and III 
the reduction and eventual elimination of 
production and stockpiles of chemical and 
biological weapons of mass destruction. In 
light of this examination, the parties to the 
treaty would agree to arrangements con- 
cerning chemical and biological weapons of 
mass destruction. 


B. Armed Forces 


1, Reduction of Armed Forces: 

Force levels for the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics would be reduced to 2.1 million each 
and for other specified parties to the treaty 
to agreed levels not exceeding 2.1 million 
each. All other parties to the treaty would, 
with agreed exceptions, reduce their force 
levels to 100,000 or 1 percent of their popula- 
tion, whichever were higher, provided that 
in no case would the force levels of such other 
parties to the treaty exceed levels in existence 
upon the entry into force of the treaty. 

2. Armed Forces subject to reduction: 

Agreed force levels would include all full- 
time, uniformed personnel maintained by 
national governments in the following cate- 

es: 

(a) Career personnel of active armed 
forces and other personnel serving in the 
active armed forces on fixed engagements or 
contracts. 

(b) Conscripts performing their required 
period of full-time active duty as fixed by 
national law. 

(c) Personel of militarily organized secu- 
rity forces and of other forces or organiza- 
tions equipped and organized to perform a 
military mission. 

3. Method of Reduction of Armed Forces: 

The reduction of force levels would be 
carried out in the following manner: 

(a) Those Parties to the Treaty which 
were subject to the foregoing reductions 
would submit to the International Disarm- 
ament Organization a declaration stating 
their force levels at the agreed date. 

(b) Force level reductions would be ac- 
complished in three steps, each having a dur- 
ation of one year. each step force 
levels would be reduced by one-third of the 
difference between force levels existing at the 
agreed date and the levels to be reached at 
the end of Stage I. 

(c) In accordance with arrangements that 
would be set forth in the annex on veri- 
fication, the International Disarmament 
Organization would verify the reduction of 
force levels and provide assurance that re- 
tained forces did not exceed agreed levels. 

4. Additional Measures: 

The Parties to the Treaty which were sub- 
ject to the foregoing reductions would agree 
upon appropriate arrangements, including 
procedures for consultation, in order to en- 
sure that civilian employment by military 
establishments would be in uccordance with 
the objectives of the obligations respecting 
force levels. 

O. Nuclear Weapons 

1. Production of Fissionable Materials for 
Nuclear Weapons: 

(a) The Parties to the Treaty would halt 
the production of fissionable materials for 
use in nuclear weapons. 
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provide assurance that activities subject to 


the foregoing measures were not conducted 
at undeclared locations. 
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(b) This measure would be carried out in 
the following manner: 

(1) The Parties to the Treaty would sub- 
mit to the International Disarmament Or- 
ganization a declaration listing by name, lo- 
cation and production capacity every facil- 
ity under their jurisdiction capable of pro- 
ducing and processing fissionable materials 
at the agreed date. 

(2) Production of fissionable materials for 
purposes other than use in nuclear weapons 
would be limited to agreed levels. The Par- 
ties to the Treaty would submit to the Inter- 
national Disarmament Organization periodic 
declarations stating the amounts and types 
of fissionable materials which were still being 
produced at each facility. 

(3) In accordance with arrangements 
which would be set forth in the annex on 
verification, the International Disarmament 
Organization would verify the foregoing 
measures at declared facilities and would pro- 
vide assurance that activities subject to the 
foregoing limitations were not conducted at 
undeclared facilities. 


2. Transfer of fissionable material to pur- 
poses other than use in nucelar weapons; 

(a) Upon the cessation of production of 
fissionable materials for use in nuclear weap- 
ons, the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics would 
each transfer to purposes other than use in 
nuclear weapons an agreed quantity of 
weapons-grade U from past production. 
The purpose for which such materials would 
be used would be determined by the State 
to which the material belonged, provided 
that such materials were not used in nuclear 
weapons. 


(b) To ensure that the transferred mate- 
rials were not used in nuclear weapons, such 
materials would be placed under safeguards 
and inspection by the International Disarma- 
ment tion either in stockpiles or at 
the facilities in which they would be utilized 
for purposes other than use in nuclear weap- 
ons. Arrangements for such safeguards and 
inspection would be set forth in the annex 
on verification. 

8. Transfer of Fissionable Materials Be- 
tween States for Peaceful Uses of Nuclear 
Energy: 

(a) Any transfer of fissionable materials 
between states would be for purposes other 
than for use in nuclear weapons and would 
be subject to a system of safeguards to 
ensure that such materials were not used in 
nuclear weapons. 

(b) The system of safeguards to be applied 
for this purpose would be developed in agree- 
ment with the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and would be set forth in an annex 
to the Treaty. 

4. Non-Transfer of Nuclear Weapons: 

The Parties to the Treaty would agree to 
seek to prevent the creation of further na- 
tional nuclear forces. To this end the 
Parties would agree that: 

(a) Any Party to the Treaty which had 
manufactured, or which at any time manu- 
facturers, a nuclear weapon would: 

(1) Not transfer control over any nuclear 
weapons to a state which had not manufac- 
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Exuistr 2—Continued 
UNITED STATES-SOVIET PROPOSALS FoR A DRAFT 
TREATY ON GENERAL AND COMPLETE DISAR- 
MAMENT TO EIGHTEEN NATION DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE, MARCH 1963-SEPTEMBER 1963— 
Continued 
U.S. AMENDMENTS TO TREATY OUTLINE 


United States proposal to the Eighteen Na- 
tion Disarmament Committee: Amend- 
ment to the United States outline of basic 
provisions of a treaty on general and com- 
plete disarmament in a peaceful world, 
relating to nuclear disarmament in stage 
I, August 14, 1963 

Stage I. Section ©. Nuclear Weapons 


(a) Upon the cessation of production of 
fissionable materials for use in nuclear weap- 
ons, the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics would 
each transfer to purposes other than use in 
nuclear weapons agreed quantities of weap- 
ons grade U from past production. The 
United States of America would transfer 
— kilograms, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics would transfer 
kilograms of such weapons grade . For 
this purpose, weapons grade U=" means 
the Um contained in metal of which at 
least 90 percent of the weight is U. 
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Exuisir 2—Continued 


UNITED STATES"SOVIET PROPOSALS FOR A DRAFT 
Treaty ON GENERAL AND COMPLETE DISAR- 
* MAMENT TO EIGHTEEN NATION DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE, MARCH 1963-SEPTEMBER 1963— 
Continued 
U.S. BASIC TREATY OUTLINE 


tured a nuclear weapon before an agreed 


te; 

(2) Not assist any such state in manufac- 
turing any nuclear weapons. 

(b) Any Party to the Treaty which had 
not manufactured a nuclear weapon before 
the agreed date would: 

(1) Not acquire, or attempt to acquire, 
control over any nuclear weapons; 

(2) Not manufacture, or attempt to man- 
ufacture, any nuclear weapons. 

5. Nuclear Weapons Test Explosions: 

(a) If an agreement prohibiting nuclear 
weapons test explosions and providing for ef- 
fective international control had come into 
force prior to the entry into force of the 
Treaty, such agreement would become an 
annex to the Treaty, and all the Parties to 
the Treaty would be bound by the obligations 
specified in the agreement. 

(b) If, however, no such agreement had 
come into force prior to the entry into force 
of the Treaty, all nuclear weapons test ex- 
plosions would be prohibited, and the pro- 
cedures for effective international control 
would be set forth in an annex to the Treaty. 

6. Additional Measures: 

The Parties to the Treaty would agree to 
examine remaining unresolved questions re- 
lating to the means of accomplishing in 
Stages II and III the reduction and eventual 
elimination of nuclear weapons stockpiles. 
In the light of this examination, the Parties 
to the Treaty would agree to arrangements 
concerning nuclear weapons stockpiles. 


I. Transition 


1. Transition from Stage I to Stage II 
would take place at the end of Stage I, upon 
a determination that the following circum- 
stances existed: 

(a) All undertakings to be carried out in 
Stage I had been carried out; 

(b) All preparations required for Stage II 
had been made; and 

(c) All militarily significant states had be- 
come Parties to the Treaty. 


2. During the last three months of Stage 
I, the Control Council would review the situ- 
ation respecting these circumstances with a 
view to determining whether these circum- 
stances existed at the end of Stage I. 


3. If, at the end of Stage I, one or more 
permanent members of the Control Council 
should declare that the foregoing circum- 
stances did not exist, the agreed period of 
Stage I would, upon the request of such 
permanent member or members, be extended 
by a period or periods totalling no more than 
three months for the purpose of bringing 
about the foregoing circumstances. 

4. If, upon the expiration of such period 
or periods, one or more of the permanent 
members of the Control Council should de- 
clare that the foregoing circumstances still 
did not exist, the question would be placed 
before a special session of the Security Coun- 
cil; transition to Stage II would take place 
upon a determination by the Security Coun- 
cil that the foregoing circumstances did in 
fact exist. 
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Exurr 2—Continued 


UNITED STATES-SOVIET PROPOSALS FOR A DRAFT 
TREATY ON GENERAL AND COMPLETE DISAR- 
MAMENT TO EIGHTEEN NATION DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE, MARCH 1963-SEPTEMBER 1963— 
Continued 

U.S. AMENDMENTS TO TREATY OUTLINE 


United States Proposal Submitted to the 
Eighteen Nation Disarmament Committee: 
Amendments to the United States Outline 
of Basic Provisions of a Treaty on General 
and Complete Disarmament in a Peaceful 
22 * Relating to Transition, August 8, 

Stage I, Section I, Transition 

1. During the last three months of Stage 
I, the Control Council would review the situ- 
ation respecting the following listed circum- 
stances with a view to determining, in the 
light of specified criteria, whether these cir- 
cumstances existed at the end of Stage I; 

(a) All undertakings to be carried out in 
Stage I had been carried out; 

(b) All preparation required for Stage II 
had been made; and 

(c) All militarily significant states had 
become Parties to the Treaty. 

2. Transition from Stage I to Stage II 
would take place at the end of Stage I or at 
the end of any periods of extension of Stage 
I, upon a determination, in the light of spe- 
cified criteria, by affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of the members of the Control Coun- 
cil, including at least the United States and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, that 
the foregoing circumstances existed. 

8. If, at the end of Stage I, one or more 
permanent members of the Control Council 
should declare that the foregoing circum- 
stances did not exist, the agreed period of 
Stage I would, upon the request of such 
permanent member or members, be extended 
by a period or periods totalling no more than 
three months for the purpose of bringing 
about the foregoing circumstances. 

4. Upon the expiration of such period or 
periods, the Control Council would again 
consider whether the foregoing circum- 
stances did in fact exist and would vote upon 
transition in the manner specified in para- 
graph 2 above. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent also that the 
summaries of the seven papers which 
comprise the study performed by a panel 
of research associates of the Washing- 
ton Center on Foreign Policy Research, 
School of Advanced International 
Studies, Johns Hopkins University, for 
ACDA under contract ACDA/GC-19, also 
be printed in the Record at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

EXHIBIT 3 

THE PEACEKEEPING PROPOSALS OF THE U.S. 
“OUTLINE OF BASIC PROVISIONS OF A TREATY 
or GENERAL AND COMPLETE DISARMAMENT IN 
A PEACEFUL WORLD” 

(A Study by a Panel of Research Associates 
of the Washington Center of Foreign Pol- 
icy Research, School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity) 

(Notre.—This report was prepared under 
contract ACDA/GC-19 for the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. The 
judgments expressed in the report are those 
of the authors and do not necessarily reflect 
the views of the Agency or any other depart- 
ment or agency of the U.S. Government, 
Washington, D.C., July 1964.) 

DISARMAMENT, PEACEKEEPING, AND THE 
NATIONAL INTEREST 


(By Arnold Wolfers) 


According to the Outline progress toward 
general and complete disarmament must go 
hand in hand with progress ated, field Kea 
peacekeeping because arms reductions by 
8 risk harming U.S. vital interests 
that at present enjoy the protection of na- 
tional military power. Governments gain 
leeway for arms reductions compatible with 
the interests of their countries chiefiy from 
changes in the environment that either 
diminish the threats to these interests or 
provide in the form of international peace 
forces reliable substitutes for national armed 
protection. ' 

Unilateral arms reductions may commend 
themselves if the estimates of either the 
strength or the intentions of the adversary 
are revised, not, as some “unilateralists” con- 
tend, on the ground that disarmament elimi- 
nates the opponent’s fears and thus his 
aggressiveness and with it the conflicts lead- 
ing to violence. As a rule, conflicts generat- 
ing the danger of violence stem from incom- 
patible interests and demands and must 
therefore be solved or moderated before any 
national armaments become superfluous. 

Governments enjoy far greater leeway in 
the field of bilateral or multilateral arms 
reductions whether tacitly or formally agreed 
upon. In fact the national interest would 
set no limit to such reductions if they could 
be carried out without changing the existing 
distribution of military power. However, 
this is rarely practical. It cannot be accom- 
plished in the case of general and complete 
disarmament if any of the countries in- 
volved enjoys military superiority. Radical 
disarmament favors the militarily under- 
privileged as well as those who are better 
equipped to use nonmilitary means of 
coercion. Whenever and for whatever rea- 
sons the military balance risks being upset 
in the process of disarmament, effective 
peacekeeping measures may, as the Outline 
suggests, reduce or offset the resulting dan- 
ger, though an international peace force con- 
trolled by an adversary would tip the balance 
in his favor. 

The amount of disarmament the United 
States can tolerate or welcome depends on 
the scope of its vital interests and the threats 
to which they are exposed. The scope in 
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turn depends on the choice the United 
States makes among three possible responses 
to the Soviet challenge and to other inimical 
challenges. It could opt first, for a “fortress 
America” strategy according to which noth- 
ing but the safety of the North American 
Continent against direct attack would be 
considered vital. 

2. Asecond option, never considered by any 
American administration, and one that would 
call for massive rearmament rather than for 
disarmament would consist in regarding the 
mere existence of Communist regimes any- 
where in the world a violation of American 
vital interests and require their elimination, 
if necessary, by military force. The option 
would call for rearmament. 

8. The third option, which has been the 
American choice since the cold war began, 
can be described as a policy of containment 
or of collective defense, the rationale of 
which—though not necessarily a conscious 
aim—is to preserve a reasonably reliable bal- 
ance of power between the East and the 
West. Such a balance, if implying the abil- 
ity of the adversaries to deter each other 
from resorting to war, is a rational goal for 
a United States that has no intention of 
changing the status quo, however unsatis- 
factory, by means of military force. 

The chief danger to the United States 
stems Obviously from the continued threats 
emanating from its Communist opponents. 
But even if this danger were to subside the 
United States could not become indifferent 
to the distribution of military power among 
the nations of the world. Defense 
the “export” of revolution from the Soviet 
Union or Red China, or against Sino-Soviet 
economic, propaganda and related attacks, 
would not call for more than a fraction of 
present U.S. armaments, but Sino-Soviet sup- 
port for indigenous revolutionary movements 
might pose a particularly serious challenge 
once the great powers had reduced their 
armaments. Control over the policy of allies 
would tend to shrink if the United States 
ever became militarily impotent though the 
value of alliances might drop in the process 
of disarmament. Most perilous for the 
United States might become the threats 
emanating from the “third world.” While 
the United States has not so far had to rely 
on the open use of its military power to pro- 
tect its interests against “third world” inter- 
ference, a drastically disarmed United States 
might find its interests jeopardized unless 
enjoying the protection of an international 
military force. 

Theoretically, an international peace force 
as suggested in the U.S. Outline should be 
capable of coping with violent revolutionary 
moves directed; e.g., against neocolonlalists“ 
or against “capitalist-imperialists.” But if 
such a force were controlled by the United 
Nations as presently constituted, which is 
hard, however, to imagine the United States 
ever accepting, it would offer little comfort 
to the United States and might indeed, by 
siding with its opponents, render the safety 
of many vulnerable American interests more 
rather than less precarious. 


MILITARY POWER IN A DISARMING AND 
DISARMED WORLD 


(By Robert E. Osgood) 

This essay undertakes to analyze the role 
that the military power of states would play 
in a disarming or disarmed world on the as- 
sumption. that effective peacekeeping ar- 
rangements had not been made and, espe- 
cially, that an international military force, 
capable of enforcing a just. international 
order, had not been established. 

The U.S. disarmament proposals are rightly 
designed to minimize any harmful effects on 
the international system that could result 
from the exercise, tacit or otherwise, of those 
coercive capacities states would retain in a 
disarming or disarmed world. The proposals 
require a “balanced” reduction so that no 
one state will gain a military advantage. 
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But agreement on the precise levels that this 
would entail has become immensely difficult 
in the nuclear age, as the test of military 
sufficiency and thus of equivalence of weap- 
ons can no longer be made in combat. Un- 
der these circumstances governments that 
agreed to a disarmament treaty would have 
decided that the risks of remaining armed 
were greater than those of disarming. They 
would be less concerned about the distribu- 
tion of military power during the disarma- 
ment process if general and complete dis- 
armament were contemplated than if only 
balanced reductions were envisaged. 

The ability of states to employ force can- 
not be totally abolished. Even under gen- 
eral and complete disarmament they would 
retain internal security forces, possibly para- 
military forces and a civilian technology 
readily convertible to military uses, which 
would give them the capability of rearming. 
Whether a satisfactory international order 
could be achieved, especially in the absence 
of a substitute for national armaments such 
as a reliable international peace force, would 
depend on the new balance of power states 
could construct to protect their independ- 
ence and security. Effective general and 
complete disarmament would enhance the 
protection of states from direct attack al- 
most in proportion to their remoteness from 
their adversaries. Small states near aggres- 
sive large ones would be in greater danger 
than they are at present, though otherwise 
the power of small states would tend to in- 
crease, 

Although the balances attained under gen- 
eral and complete disarmament might pro- 
duce instability and tension because they 
would have been determined without refer- 
ence to unpredictable and changing external 
dangers, states might be deterred from using 
their internal security forces” against their 
neighbors by the fear of precipitating, and 
participating in, a renewed arms race. How- 
ever, the capacity of states for rearmament, 
like nuclear forces today, would provide only 
a deterrent of limited credibility, since the 
risks involved in rearmament might not al- 
ways appear justified by the threat offered. 
Moreover, a preemptive attack would be made 
more tempting by the amount of time it 
would take for even a potentially powerful 
state to rearm. In a disarmed world, war 
potential would therefore be less effective 
as a deterrent than the present U:S. nuclear 
and conventional forces and might, in fact, 
be positively destabilizing. In addition to the 
tendency toward instability which would re- 
sult from states’ ability to rearm, the inter- 
national system would feel the destabilizing 
effect of their capacity to promote proxy wars. 
This would be very hard to limit, especially 
if exercised by large states in smaller and less 
stable neighboring countries. If a stable 
order did gradually emerge in the absence of 
effective peacekeeping machinery, it would 
probably be the result of a new system of al- 
liances which would be concluded as some 
states found themselves exposed and discov- 
ered common security interests. 

Not every violation of a disarmament treaty 
would result in rearmament. In fact, a really 
successful treaty would be one under which a 
number of violations could occur without 
eliminating the mutual interest of the sig- 
natories in generally observing its restric- 
tions. However, the decisiveness of any tech- 
nical breakthrough for the military balance 
in a disarmed world would mean that pru- 
dent states have to be constantly prepared for 
rearmament, even of a preemptive kind. And 
even if a disarmament treaty could halt the 
invention, development, and production of 
militarily useful technology, it would be 
destabilizing simply because it would legally 
restrict the capacity of governments to adjust 
their most crucial element of power to meet 
shifts in political interest and foreign policy. 

But the most destabilizing event in a dis- 
armed world, and the major stimulus to radi- 
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cal rearmament, would be the actual 
outbreak of an armed conflict. Such a con- 
flict between major powers with vast unmo- 
bilized war potential would be highly volatile 
because each move could be decisive; there 
would be a temptation to strike first. Even 
if rearming states did not succumb to this 
temptation, they would find it almost impos- 
sible to return to their former status and 
readopt restrictions, once mutual restraint 
had broken down. States would have to find 
their security again in an armed equilibrium. 


NONMILITARY INSTRUMENTS OF POLICY IN A 
DISARMING AND DISARMED WORLD 
(By Paul Y. Hammond) 

Inquiring into the potentialities of substi- 
tuting nonmilitary for military means of pol- 
icy means examining the adaptability to new 
conditions of a nation’s psychological, eco- 
nomic, technological, diplomatic and politi- 
cal instrumentalities. Economic power can 
be substituted on occasion for military capa- 
bilities but depends in large measure upon 
military and political control. States have 
been sensitized to economic pressures even 
when applied as incentives. Similarly, world 
public opinion can serve as a constraint upon 
States and may help to maintain order if 
armed coercion declines. But the U.S. record 
does not demonstrate particular competence 
in achieving foreign policy objectives by non- 
military rather than military means; expen- 
sive use has been made of military aid, alli- 
ances and training relationships. Moreover, 
cutting off the ties between the United States 
and the military forces of smaller powers 
would in many cases eliminate a restraining 
and constructive influence. It would be ir- 
responsible to discard military aid in the ex- 
pectation of finding other ways of accom- 
plishing the same objectives. Much U.S. in- 
fluence in other continents rests upon esti- 
mates of U.S. willingness to apply military 
force if necessary and upon a visible U.S, 
military presence; in a disarming world such 
great power influence may decline making 
both American and Soviet relationships to 
allies and neutrals a major problem for the 
two powers. 

In the process of arms reductions the Unit- 
ed States could turn to a better exploitation 
of its economic capabilities and transfer to 
them funds from armaments to the extent 
to which these were not absorbed by inter- 
national peacekeeping operations. Here the 
Russians would have the advantage that in- 
creased spending for domestic consumption 
would in their case boost their reputation for 
Communist achievement and economic de- 
velopment. In turn, foreign economic aid 
would benefit the United States if it helped 
develop more stable and independent na- 
tional states. In the field of psychological 
policy the United States would stand to gain 
one important advantage in that the fear 
of violations of arms agreement would tend 
to be directed primarily against its op- 
ponents. 

Superiority in the technology needed to de- 
velop national economies and in the ability 
to train intellectual elites would assure a con- 
siderable measure of political influence but 
new developments in technology will persist- 
ently threaten to render the elements of arms 
control agreements obsolete. If given suffi- 
cient attention, the promotion of nonmili- 
tary scientific progress should yield important 
results for the assertion of national purposes. 

Bearing heavily on the chances of substi- 
tuting nonmilitary for military means are the 
scope and the character of a nation’s inter- 
ests. The extended interests of the United 
States would: probably shrink once disarma- 
ment reached an advanced stage, though they 
might not shrink as quickly as the corre- 
sponding military capabilities. However, to 
the extent to which competitive tensions sub- 
sided, such military capabilities would also 
become less essential. Both the United States 
and the U.S.S:R. face the problem of how to 
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maintain their preeminence in world affairs 
while the military basis for such preeminence 
diminishes. If competition between them for 
such preeminence remained intense as it is 
likely to do, it will shift increasingly to the 
nonmilitary level of confrontation. 

Because great powers will want friends the 
more their ability of exerting external pres- 
sure on others declines, political warfare as 
the major form of indirect aggression will 
gain in significance, Influence over interna- 
tional actions in the peacekeeping field that 
will decide what is and what is not proscribed 
in the way of such aggression or subver- 
sion should become a great concern of all 
nations. 

The comparative adaptability of the Soviet 
Union and the United States to'a process of 
arms reduction and eventually to general and 
complete disarmament depends among other 
things on their respective capability of ad- 
justing their external policies and commit- 
ments to their new situation. Here the Soviet 
Union enjoys the advantage of being freer to 
take initiatives because its Government does 
not depend on popular support though it may 
be handicapped by the inefficiency of nonpop- 
ular and nondemocratic methods of mobiliz- 
ing such support when it is needed. 

Peacekeeping agreements would seek to re- 
duce or eliminate insurgency and subversion, 
but would at the same time place severe re- 
straints on intervention in behalf of the po- 
litical status quo. The United States could 
engage in countersubversion programs if 
supported by the foreign government of the 
day; it could also serve as a trainer of police 
forces. In any case, Soylet-American compe- 
tition over the national political systems of 
underdeveloped countries as well as over the 
allegiance of their present allies can be ex- 
pected to play a major role in a disarming 
or disarmed world. 

Even if no major country were prepared to 
shatter the whole disarmament order, there 
might be willingness to operate in the grey 
area of ambiguity between what is clearly 
proscribed and what is clearly permitted, 
The inherently sub rosa character of such 
competition would throw the advantage to 
the competitor best able to conceal his 
moves. 

In their relations with allies and neutrals 
both great powers can be expected to suffer 
dramatic losses in the course of disarma- 
ment which will make themselves felt in the 
politics of peacekeeping. The neutrals and 
nonalined countries could be expected to 
strive persistently to shape the institutions 
of peacekeeping for their own purposes, 

If the United States wishes to gain more 
confidence in its ability to adapt to a disarm- 
ing world it should start shifting the burden 
of its foreign policy from military to other 
instruments, not by unilateral disarmament 
measures, but by larger investment in non- 
military means. 


THE PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES UNDER 
GENERAL DISARMAMENT 
(By Laurence W. Martin) 

The peacekeeping proposals of the United 
States Outline go beyond the mere suppres- 
sion of violence and envisage the establish- 
ment of an international order providing 
for peaceful change. Disputes, according to 
the plan, must be resolved and not merely 
repressed, otherwise disarmament would en- 
tail the permanent freezing of many situa- 
tions until the system gave way from the 
strain. To prevent this war must be made 
not so much impossible as unnecessary. 

The comprehensiveness of U.S. peacekeep- 
ing proposals is explained by this assump- 
tion as well as by the fear that under dis- 
armament other states will have recourse to 
low-level violence and covert military action 
to get their way, forms of struggle at which 
the United States is not very adept and 
which would face the United States with the 
dilemma of abandoning its interests or re- 
arming. 
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The proposals for peaceful settlement con- 
front us with the far-reaching consequences 
of trying to reach general and complete dis- 
armament. With resort to force abolished, 
agreement on these proposals would deter- 
mine the future direction of the political 
and social development of the world. An 
effort to reach agreement raises the problem 
of consensus and of the underlying conflicts 
of which arms are the manifestation. The 
fear of major weapons is the only new motive 
that distinguishes the present attempt to 
reach a disarmament agreement from previ- 
ous ones. Whether this consensus of fear 
can be extended all the way to agreement on 
peaceful settlement is open to doubt. A 
consensus would have to support not only 
restraints on external aggression but judg- 
ments on the merits of international dis- 
putes (if we are to provide for “just 
change”). The international system would 
have to provide for stability as well as for 
change (since anything we can describe as 
an international order involves more stabil- 
ity than change). 

The fact, welcomed by some, that recent 
disarmament plans do not seem to require 
political solution of major existing disputes 
as a prerequisite to disarmament may well 
prove to be illusory. But even if those cold 
war disputes which now prevent our progress 
toward agreement were either settled or 
abated, nothing in history entitles us to sup- 
pose that new and virulent disputes would 
not arise. Unfortunately the idea of the 
natural harmony of interests so rooted in 
Anglo-American thought does not always 
apply in international politics any more than 
in economics. There are disputes—and will 
continue to be—for which a logical compro- 
mise does not exist. 

Novel procedures in themselves are not 
likely to provide solutions that would other- 
wise be impossible, except in cases where the 
parties already wish to end the conflict. But 
this does not mean that procedures are ir- 
relevant. They can be vehicles for pressures 
toward settlement brought to bear by third 
parties. They may save face for the parties 
or allow them to present concessions as a 
service to world peace rather than to the 
opposing side. They may also be used to im- 
pose delay. It may be that instituting new 
procedures would be worthwhile not because 
of their substance but because they might 
serve through the treaty to asséciate peace- 
ful settlement with disarmament itself. 

Peaceful settlements of serious conflicts 
occur when at least one of the antagonists, 
having calculated the costs and rewards of 
violence, decides the issue is not worth a 
fight. The balance of costs and rewards would 
obviously be changed under disarmament, 
and theoretically, according to the Outline, 
the utility of violence would be abolished 
by the peace force. But since the effective 
operation of such a force seems beyond the 
limits of the present international consen- 
sus, it is important to discover what prospects 
there are that these balances will indicate 
peaceful solutions without or with a less 
than omnicompetent force. Fear of escala- 
tion (which in the case of a disarmed world 
would mean rearmament) might deter na- 
tions from relentless pursuit of their aims. 
In such a climate a less than all-powerful 
peace force might be an important element 
in their calculations of power. But as the 
interests as well as the instruments of the 
parties would frequently be altered, the dis- 
arming period would be as unsettling as the 
postwar periods in which unfamiliar pat- 
terns of international power have been ex- 
plored. 

A discussion of measures to enforce peace- 
ful settlement under disarmament must take 
account of possibly undesirable effects of 
outlawing resort to force. Violence is a clas- 
sic way of thrusting grievances onto the in- 
ternational agenda. It may be employed in 
self-defense or in revolt against oppression. 
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Thus every extension of peacefulness is not 
necessarily a gain for justice, and a system 
of peaceful settlement must include a rea- 
sonable equivalent for petition and right of 
redress. But formulating such an equivalent 
would take us back to the problem of con- 
sensus. 

It is unlikely, then, that disarmament can 
be accompanied by an effective ban on vio- 
lence and a wholly effective system of peace- 
ful settlement; it would have to coexist with 
injustice and covert struggle. Whether they 
can coexist can only be determined by experi- 
ment, and whether the United States can 
accept this coexistence as part of disarma- 
ment will depend on our moral and material 
preparedness for struggle in a disarmed 
world. 

LEGAL RESTRAINTS ON COERCION 
(By Robert Tucker) 


Disarmament proposals may be addressed 
almost exclusively to the disarmament proc- 
ess itself, or they may place disarmament 
within the framework of more comprehen- 
sive measures for the organization of peace 
and security. The Soviet Draft Treaty of 
1962 is an example of the first type. Apart 
from the principles of “peaceful coexist- 
ence,” it relies for peacekeeping on the Se- 
curity Council system outlined in chapter 
VII. What this amounts to is simply the 
proposition that the order of a disarmed 
world must depend, as the international 
order always has, on the disposition of the 
great powers. 

By contrast, the essence of the peacekeep- 
ing proposals in the United States Outline 
is disarmament in a changing and in its 
ultimate stage radically changed interna- 
tional security system in which states would 
be restrained from using armed force. In 
the absence of those restraints other than 
law which operate in domestic societies, law 
in the new international environment would 
have to be given a role exceeding in im- 
portance that which it has been given in 
national life. This would also mean giving 
a role of unprecedented importance to those 
individuals who apply and enforce it. 

For the system outlined in the U.S. plan 
the U.N. Charter forms only a point of de- 

. The international peace force and 

the rules of international conduct are its 

new features. The provisions deal- 

ing with the peace force affirm the principle 

that the alternative to the institution of 

self-help is a central authority possessed of 
an effective force monopoly. 

The negotiations that have taken place be- 
tween the two sides reflect basic theoretical 
differences on peacekeeping. While the 
United States has insisted that progress to- 
ward general and complete disarmament de- 
pends on progress in peacekeeping, the 
U.S.S.R. has replied that disarmament itself 
is the best guarantee of peace and that the 
U.S. proposals are simply designed to place 
impossible obstacles in the way of that dis- 
armament. 

The assumption on which the U.S. posi- 
tion rests is that the risks of abandoning 
one’s arms in a world without the proposed 
institutions outweigh the risks of no dis- 
armament. The Soviet position, if it is to 
be taken seriously, assumes that the risks of 
arms outweigh all others, yet paradoxically it 
is implicit. in the Soviet position that states 
may break the agreement and rearm. The 
threat of force will thus still be used and 
war remain the ultima ratio of diplomacy, 
though at one stage removed. On the other 
hand, the proposals on new rules of conduct 
in the U.S. Outline cali for a degree of con- 
sensus that there is very little prospect of 
modern states achieving. 

The view could be taken that the wide 
range of peacekeeping measures necessary 
for general and complete disarmament are 
also necessary, though on a more modest 
seale, for partial disarmament, Implicit in 
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this view would be the presupposition that 
disarmament is a continuum and that its 
effects on the international system increase 
evenly. However, it is far more likely that 
these systemic effects occur in quantum 
jumps. Corresponding to the turning points 
for disarmament there are similar points for 
peacekeeping. The most crucial is that 
reached when nations no longer have 
sufficient power to resist the collective 
force they have established. Before this the 
collective force could have only a marginal 
effect. Therefore the problem of peacekeep- 
ing in a partially disarmed world would dif- 
fer only by degree from the same problem 
in the present world. Assuming that only 
partial disarmament will prove practical, we 
may put aside institutions that would trans- 
form the system and consider instead the 
possibility of rules of conduct relating to a 
partially disarmed world. 

We must begin by defining the existing 
legal restraints on the coercive measures 
states may employ and what if anything, 
makes them effective. The rule forbidding 
states the overt use of armed force save in 
response to similar use of force appears to 
have emerged as the one clear and relatively 
effective restraint presently imposed on 
states. Many acts of so-called indirect ag- 
gression are also forbidden, but these pro- 
hibitions have been less effective. Ineffec- 
tiveness has, in fact, prompted the view that 
the law is changing and that certain types of 
intervention are acquiring a new legal status. 
But the main question in dispute here is not 
whether acts of indirect aggression are for- 
bidden, but whether according to interna- 
tional law they may be answered with armed 
force. 

If new rules of international law, especially 
against subversion and indirect on, 
would have to be agreed upon before the 
process of partial disarmament can substan- 
tially proceed, the prospects for achieving 
such disarmament would be severely im- 
peded. The same considerations that have 
prevented a definition of aggression are likely 
to frustrate the definition of other rules. 
Moreover, these rules, in the absence of any 
supreme central authority, would still have 
to be interpreted and applied by the inter- 
ested parties. It may be argued that if these 
rules were given precise and detailed form 
prohibitions would exist that we now lack, 
but the difficulty of agreement will increase 
in proportion to the precision of the rules, 

If a partially disarmed world resembles the 
present one in its essential aspects, we need 
not condition agreement on all arms reduc- 
tions on the formulation of new rules. It 
does not seem wise, therefore, to judge the 
desirability and viability of partial disarma- 
ment agreements on the prospect of agree- 
ment on new rules that would have little 
chance of being obeyed or enforced. 


THE CHARACTER AND MISSION OF A UNITED 
NATIONS PEACE FORCE 
(By Charles Burton Marshall) 

The Outline envisages the development, 
stage by stage, of an “international peace 
force” which in the end would reach a level 
such as to place it beyond effective challenge 
by any other existing force. The final step 
in reducing: nationally controlled forces to 
a level commensurate with internal security 
requirements would be contingent upon the 
prospects of immediate achievement of an 
efficacious global force. The mission accorded 
to the projected peace force with respect to 
the maintenance of order and security among 
States would be enormously inclusive but in 
addition action or inaction of the force could 
have a decisive effect with respect to security 
within component States. While this is not 
explicit in the Outline, it follows logically 
from the restrictions to which the nations 
would have to agree concerning their inter- 
nal security capabilities. Without such re- 
strictions there would be no way of measur- 
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ing what power the central forces would have 
to possess in fulfillment of their paramount- 
cy. Thus limitation upon internal security 
capabilities to an agreed level of require- 
ments would be a continuing obligation in 
the disarmament undertaking. It follows 
that governments would be deprived of the 
discretion to decide on the requirements for 
maintaining the regime within. Divested 
thereby of the power to assure the means of 
survival, governments would lose a main prop 
of their traditional authority. 

Internal security requirements vary in re- 
lation to many factors as diverse as the 
degree of urban concentration, of identity 
and confidence operative between a regime 
and its populace, or political tension and 
oppression. 

While military and police institutions 
share many characteristics, some superficial 
only, their contrasting characteristics are 
relevant. To cite one important example: a 
police establishment is committed to its 
mission continuously. The military estab- 
lishment in contrast is under normal circum- 
stances a latent power that takes the field 
in response to specific command or author- 
ization. The role of military forces has to 
do not only with levying war against external 
enemies but also with maintenance of a 
state's jurisdiction against internal chal- 
lenge as well. Therefore, military forces are 
an essential part of the internal security 
arrangements of a state. They represent a 
reserve capability for use when a challenge 
exceeds the capabilities of the police estab- 
lishment. Even in normal times when mili- 
tary power is only an abeyant factor, the fact 
of its existence and the prospect of its availa- 
bility in exigency are an incalculable factor 
in support of internal security. Any proj- 
ect for general and complete disarmament 
thus has deep implications for the existence 
of states and for the character of authority 
within them. If the requirements for in- 
ternal order are to be passed upon by in- 
ternational authority, such an authority 
would be cast as ultimate arbiter of order 
within each state. 

Governments acting to create a new frame- 
work of forces would have to be convinced 
of its prospective reliability before divesting 
themselves of control of military forces of 
their own. The matter of reliability would 
include, beyond assurance against likelihood 
of misuse of the peace force, assurance of 
the force’s capability to meet its responsi- 
bility. Military effectiveness is not simply a 
quantitative and technical matter, aspects 
that might prove the simplest part of the 
process. In order to be a fighting force capa- 
ble of exerting coercive power with over- 
whelming effect the force would have to be 
sophisticated, versatile, and multifarious, 
which would presuppose at operating levels 
great subtleties of doctrine and an extraor- 
dinary degree of corporate identity and 
morale, The matter of industrial and tech- 
nical underpinnings is no less important. 

for such a force if it is to be 
adequate for its manifold duties and amen- 
able to control by some collective authority 
must entail appreciation of the nature of 
command and its interrelations with the 
character of the force commander. Not a 
great deal on the subject is available in the 
literature, It is a typical civilian fallacy to 
think that a peace force would be suscep- 
tible of assemblage from components of na- 
tional forces according to whatever design 
statesmen might determine or could be made 
multinational in any degree the authors 
desired. 

The problem of creating a reliable force for 
which there is no certain precedent is put in 
better proportion by including such con- 
siderations as identity, common doctrine, 
and motivation and amenability to com- 
mand and control. In addition to the rela- 
tively easy factors of magnitude and tech- 
nical adequacy one fundamental aspect here 
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concerns the moral basis of the faculty of 
command, another the cultural base of a 
military organization’s responses. In a situ- 
ation in which no generally accepted ethic 
of authority, responsibility, and the like 
exists for a force that would spend the larger 
part of its existence under peaceable con- 
ditions, the relationship to the environment 
with which the members might have no 
effective ties and in whose security against 
enemies they might not be personally in- 
volved raises difficult problems. 

To ponder the possible effectiveness of a 
peace force means reflecting also on its 
forms of failure of compliance signaling col- 
lapse of the ethic and derogation of the 
authority of those in command, The ways 
of mutiny are multiple. While some may 
uphold the possibility of achieving a reliable 
force by recruiting members with a zeal for 
universal peace this hope is improbable be- 
cause a force’s capability must depend on a 
fighting elan not on a zeal against fighting. 

The supreme authority or political col- 
lectivity itself would be engrossed in serious 
issues, the participants being in an ambig- 
uous position because the entities for which 
they would speak would themselves be puta- 
tive targets of as well as participants in 
the amalgam of force. A delicate issue would 
be bound to arise, e.g., if the force ran ma- 
neuvers under simulated Alpine conditions, 
or concentrated on desert training with offi- 
cers assigned to study Arabic or gather data 
on land approaches to Kashmir. 

If the whole idea were to work at all the 
collectivity would have to exercise effective 
power over an irresistible force. But with its 
irresistible instrument the collective author- 
ity would become arbiter of questions of 
legitimacy touching the system of regime in 
every land. A factor in the life and stability 
of every regime would be its standing with 
whatever consensus might prevail in the ap- 
paratus of control. 

These considerations have a basic impor- 
tance to every scheme for integrating and 
centralizing the organization of force over 
a great expanse. As was realized in the Con- 
stitution of the United States which among 
other things guarantees to every State in the 
Union a republican form of government and 
assures protection by the United States to 
each of them against domestic violence it is 
difficult to see how any significant regime 
could afford to sign away command over fac- 
tors of force without some such set of guar- 
antees. Yet the idea of agreeing from the 
start on a universal frame for legitimacy and 
predicating the fixity of all territorial dis- 
position only underlines the remoteness from 
actuality of the necessary preconditions for 
a world monopoly of force. 


A UNITED NATIONS PEACE FORCE H: CONTROL 
AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


(By Livingston T. Merchant) 


The U.S. Outline is concise in its treat- 
ment of a United Nations peace force which 
is conceived as becoming ultimately an ir- 
resistible military force in an otherwise com- 
pletely disarmed world. It is designed in the 
end to be able to deal by deterrence or sup- 
pression with any military challenge that 
might come from the remaining security 
forces of any nation or combination of na- 
tions; it would provide the body that con- 
trolled its employment with a monopoly of 
coercive power in the world. The crucial 
question is who would exercise political con- 
trol over this force, instructing it, among 
other things, to move against any nation 
judged to have breached the peace or to have 
engaged in aggression. Equal in importance 
to this “positive control” is the “negative 
control” to assure that the force cannot in- 
tervene in any particular situation contrary 
to U.S. interests. 

The Charter of the United Nations leaves 
no doubt that the political authority would 
be the Security Council operating under the 
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voting rules prescribed by the charter. 
Therefore, by means of its veto every perma- 
nent member could prevent the use of the 
force and thereby prevent it from acting 
against itself or in any situation in which 
it considered its use contrary to its vital in- 
terests. 

Past experience of the United Nations does 
not refute the validity of these assertions. 
The action in Korea in 1950 was the result 
of a combination of unrelated factors which 
are unlikely to be duplicated in the future. 
The relative ease of creation of the United 
Nations Emergency Force in the Suez crisis 
of 1956 and the tranquillity of its operations 
rested on the essential twin base of its ac- 
ceptance by all the parties to the 
dispute except initially by Israel, and the 
overwhelming support it received in the Gen- 
eral Assembly which established it, In the 
third case, in the Congo reliance was placed 
heavily on the recommendatory powers of the 
General Assembly, but the operation does 
not prove that action of the Congo type 
could be undertaken effectively against the 
will of a permanent member of the Security 
Council, In fact, any attempt to transform 
the General Assembly into a reliable political 
authority over the peace force would be 
bound to fail. 

Assuming general and complete disarma- 
ment and the establishment of a United Na- 
tions peace force, it would seem incon- 
testable that no “positive control” by the 
United States could be expected under the 
provisions of the United Nations Charter. 
The force would offer small comfort to the 
United States under existing circumstances 
if required to deter or fight aggression in 
which the Soviet Union was directly or in- 
directly implicated. 

While this is true only “under existing cir- 
cumstances” it cannot be assumed that gen- 
eral and complete disarmament or even sub- 
stantial progress toward this ultimate goal 
would of and by itself so change the political 
climate of the world that all serious dis- 
putes would miraculously dissolve. If they 
do not, can one seriously contend that any 
nation capable of defending its own vital in- 
terests either alone or in association with 
reliable allies will surrender that control 
over its own destiny? 

However, it would be wrong to conclude 
that it is useless to seek to develop any kind 
of international peace force in the early 
stages of disarmament. There has been more 
than sufficient proof already that some sort 
of United Nations peace force can play a 
valuable role in preventing the outbreak of 
violence or in deterring its renewal. If such 
a peace force were established on a more 
permanent basis and constituted as a force 
in being it could render even greater services. 

Because action against the Soviet Union or 
the United States or against any country 
formally allied to them would be ruled out, 
the arena of potential operation of such 
forces would in practical terms be Africa, the 
Middle East (excluding Turkey and Pakis- 
tan) and probably Asia including the East 
Indies and the Pacific islands, areas of the 
most active dangers and disorders, anyway. 

The choice for permanent United Nations 
peace forces would lie between forces com- 
posed of existing units belonging to national 
military establishments and homogenized 
forces not made up of national units, The 
first has the virtues of simplicity, tradition, 
and lower cost; the second, among other 
things, the advantage of being more reliable 
when needed and capable of going into ac- 
tion with great swiftness. On balance the 
greater effort and greater expense of the 
homogenized force would seem justified. 

With clear geographic areas of feasible ac- 
tivity in mind and given the intensity of 
racial feeling in the areas, it would be de- 
sirable to have the United Nations peace force 
divided into three divisions, one for Asia, 
one for the Middle East, including what was 
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once French North Africa, and one covering 
Africa south of the Sahara. The manpower— 
both officers and men—would be raised as 
individuals. The best solution to the finan- 
cial problem would be to provide funds in 
the general budget of the United Nations and 
to budget an amount each year in excess of 
estimated annual costs, the excess to be held 
by the Secretary General in a special reserve 
for future contingencies. Essential to its 
effectiveness would be its independence of 
national facilities and organizations for its 
logistical and administrative organization. 
Ths regional program would eliminate from 
participation the chief adversaries in the 
cold war, and also exclude most Europeans 
who are still identified as colonial powers in 
the eyes of the underdeveloped peoples. 

While such forces would constitute a mod- 
est beginning in United Nations permanent 
peacekeeping machinery for a disarming 
world, it would have the virtue of operating 
under the existing United Nations Charter 
and if the process of disarming in stages 
promoted a climate in which existing sources 
of tension and conflict could be eased, then 
eventually the world might approach a con- 
sensus on fundamental principles and values 
such as would ultimately enable the estab- 
lishment of the irresistible peace force sug- 
gested in the Outline. However, the dawn 
of that day is far distant. 


Mr. THURMOND. This study, per- 
formed by a branch of the John Hopkins 
University, certainly gives no indication 
that the authors of the study are un- 
sympathetic to the idea of arms control 
or disarmament. Nevertheless, it illus- 
trates far better than could I the far- 
reaching implications of the U.S. pro- 
posed Treaty for General and Complete 
Disarmament, and, thereby, provides 
some standard by which to measure the 
effectiveness of the advice which 
prompted the United States to submit 
this proposal. 

The fact that such advice is not 
founded on functional experience in goy- 
ernmental operations is illustrated by 
other evidence, albeit circumstantial. As 
I noted earlier, the U.S. proposal for a 
Treaty for General and Complete Dis- 
armament contemplates the creation of 
an international organization or, virtu- 
ally, a world government, which would 
provide the means for peaceful settle- 
ments of existing and new disputes 
among and between nations, as well as 
the exclusive means for enforcing its own 
decisions. Such a proposal hardly re- 
flects our two decades of experience with 
the United Nations, where after 20 years, 
the principal representative body of that 
organization has, for all practical pur- 
poses, deceased. The demise of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the U.N. leaves only 
the veto-dominated Security Council to 
publicly display the futile exercise of in- 
ternational efforts for peaceful resolu- 
tion of international disputes. 

Mr. President, one concept for the 
structure of the international organiza- 
tion contemplated by the U.S. proposal 
appears in “Study Memorandum No. 7,” 
written by Lincoln P. Bloomfield, of the 
Institute for Defense Analyses, as a part 
of a study financed by the Department of 
State under contract No. SCC 28270. I 
ask unanimous consent that this memo- 
randum be printed in the Recor at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 
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EXHIBIT 4 


STUDY MEMORANDUM No. 7—A WORLD EFFEC- 
iOTIVELY CONTROLLED BY THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS—A PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF ONE 
FORM OF A STABLE MILITARY ENVIRONMENT 


(By Lincoln P, Bloomfield, prepared for IDA 
in support of a study submitted to the De- 
partment of State under contract No. SCC 
28270, dated Feb. 24, 1961) 

(Nore.—The judgments expressed in this 
study memorandum are those of the author 
and do not necessarily reflect the views of the 
Institute for Defense Analyses or of any agen- 
cy of the U.S. Government.) 


FOREWORD 


This paper was prepared for Project Vul- 
can, a study of arms control and a stable 
military’ environment, which was made by 
the Special Studies Group of IDA for the De- 
partment of State under contract No. SCC 
28270, dated February 24, 1961. Dr. J. I. Cof- 
fey was the project leader. 

The author, Dr. Lincoln P. Bloomfield, a 
consultant to the Special Studies Group, has 
written extensively on the role of the United 
Nations in international politics. He is asso- 
ciate professor of political science and di- 
rector of the arms control project at the 
Center for International Studies, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. . 

Judgments expressed are of course those of 
the author and do not necessarily reflect the 
views of the Institute for Defense Analyses or 
of any agency of the U.S. Government. 

James E. KING, Jr., 
Associate Director of Research. 


SUMMARY 


A world effectively controlled by the 
United Nations is one in which “world goy- 
ernment” would come about through the 
establishment of supranational institutions, 
characterized by mandatory universal mem- 
bership and some ability to employ physical 
force. Effective control would thus entail 
a preponderance of political power in the 
hands of a supranational organization rather 
than in individual national units, and 
would assume the effective operation of a 
general disarmament agreement. While this 
supranational organization—the United Na- 
tions—would not necessarily be the organi- 
zation as it now exists, the present U.N. 
Charter could theoretically be revised in or- 
der to erect such an organization equal to 
the task envisaged, thereby codifying a radi- 
cal rearrangement of power in the world. 

The principal features of a model system 
would include the following: (1) powers 
sufficient to monitor and enforce disarma- 
ment, settle disputes, and keep the peace— 
including taxing powers—with all other pow- 
ers reserved to the nations; (2) an interna- 
tional force, balanced appropriately among 
ground, sea, air, and space elements, con- 
sisting of 500,000 men, recruited individually, 
wearing a U.N. uniform, and controlling a 
nuclear force composed of 50 to 100 mixed 
land-based mobile and undersea-based mis- 
siles, averaging 1 megaton per weapon; 
(3) governmental powers distributed among 
three branches so that primary functions 
would exist in some recognizable form in a 
bicameral legislative organ, an executive or- 
gan, and an expanded international judicial 
network; (4) compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court for both legal disputes 
and legal aspects of political disputes; (5) 
approximately 130 political subunits, all 
nominally independent states, within the 
system; (6) continued jurisdiction over do- 
mestic affairs by the national governments; 
and (7) unrestricted international inspec- 
tion of all states against violation of the 
disarmament agreement, with permanent in- 
spection of nuclear research and power 
equipment, strategic areas and industries, 
administrative policies and operations, and 
other key and strategic points in the national 
economy. 
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The system of representation in the legisla- 
tive body of the model government would 
have to include all the constituent units, 
with the voting procedure reflecting the rel- 
ative size, power, and standing of the units. 
In the absence of individual veto rights, 
legislative power would be exercised on a 
weighted basis which acceptably combined 
population and capacity to contribute to the 
power of the system. No less important, and 
of crucial practicality in the effective opera- 
tion of the model government, would be the 
financial problems. Finally, underlying the 
whole enterprise must be a realistic compre- 
hension of the historical requirements for 
peaceful change. 

Clearly, the structure of the mode] itself 
can be perceived more easily than the funda- 
mental building blocks of consensus and 
community which would have to underlie it; 
although, should such a system ever come 
into being, it would thenceforth have its 
own inner dynamic. It is, nevertheless, the 
question of feasibility which is central to the 
realization of this model order: it may be 
unattainable when needed, and unneeded 
when attainable. 

CHAPTER. I. INTRODUCTION 
Framework of study 

This paper is part of a larger study of 
arms control and a stable military environ- 
ment. We sketch out one particular form 
of a stable military environment—"a world 
effectively controlled by the United Nations,” 
that is to say, by supranational institutions 
instead of primarily by national governments 
as at present. 


Policy background 


The notion of a “U.N.-controlled world” 
is today a fantastic one. That it is even 
thought of as a hypothetical framework for 
politico military planning grows, curiously 
enough, out of contemporary doctrines on 
arms control. Political scientists have gen- 
erally come to despair of quantum jumps to 
world order as utopian and unmindful of 
political realities. But fresh minds from 
military, scientific, and industrial life, as 
they focus on the increasingly irrational 
arms race, have sometimes found the logic 
of world government—and it is world gov- 
ernment we are discussing here—inescapable. 

The details of international political con- 
trol have rarely been made explicit in Amer- 
ican disarmament positions. The 1946 
U.S. plan for the international control of 
atomic energy assigned the international 
agency managerial control or ownership of 
“all atomic energy activities potentially dan- 
gerous to world security,” plus “power to 
control, inspect, and license all other atomic 
activities.” To carry this out would have 
required extraordinary powers at the center. 
But it was still a distance from that to the 
political control of the world as a whole im- 
plied in the present topic. Throughout the 
16-year negotiating period, even when pro- 
grams were advanced for drastic reduction 
and limitation of armaments, there is no 
record of any concrete suggestion or even 
mention of a supranational political orga- 
nization which would “effectively control” 
the world. 

However, recent exchanges in the great 
power dialog have reopened the larger po- 
litical question. On September 19, 1959, 
Chairman Khrushchey announced to the 
U.N. General Assembly his plan for “gen- 
eral and complete disarmament” within 4 
years. The American response was given 
by Secretary of State Herter on February 18, 
1960, in a speech to the National Press Club. 
Mr. Herter said that the first goal of the 
United States in the forthcoming disarma- 
ment negotiations was the creation of a 
“stable military environment.” To create 
such an environment he urged certain arms 
control actions, such as measures to guard 
against surprise attack and to curtail the 
spread of nuclear weapons, i 
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The second stage of Mr. Herter's counter- 
proposal was that of general disarmament. 
Two American objectives existed within the 
disarmament stage, First, the creation of 
universally accepted rules of law, backed 
by a world court with effective means of en- 
forcement—"that is, by international armed 
force.” The second objective was disarma- 
ment itself—‘to the point where no single 
nation or group of nations could effectively 
oppose this enforcement of international law 
by international machinery.” 

The theme set forth by Mr. Herter was 
carried into the two proposals made by the 
United States in the spring of 1960, on 
March 15 and June 27. Under the latter 
proposal an International Disarmament Con- 
trol Organization would be established with- 
in the framework of the United Nations in 
the first stage of disarmament. The second 
stage would include progressive establish- 
ment of an international peace force within 
the United Nations sufficient to preserve 
world peace under disarmament. The Sep- 
tember 1961 U.S, proposals follow the same 
pattern. 

Here, then, is the basis in recent Ameri- 
can policy for the notion of a world “effec- 
tively controlled by the United Nations.“ 
It was not made explicit, but the United 
States’ position carried the unmistakable 
meaning, by whatever name, of world gov- 
ernment, sufficiently powerful in any event 
to keep the peace and enforce its judgments, 

This paper is an attempt to sketch out the 
possible contours of such a system, followed 
by a discussion of the difficulties attending 
an enterprise of this nature. The question 
of feasibility seems so overwhelming in to- 
day’s world, and the common answer on the 
part of politically sophisticated people so 
invariably negative, that it may be won- 
dered why the exercise is undertaken at all. 
It has three justifications. On policy 
grounds, it would be well to spell out with 
greater precision that to which this country 
has committed itself. On heuristic grounds, 
it may be worthwhile to apply analytical 
methods to a problem commonly approached 
on the basis of hunch alone: Finally, there 
is always the possibility that sophisticated 
people will turn out to have been wrong. 


Definitions 


Some definitions and boundaries are need- 
ed of a “world effectively controlled by the 
United Nations.” “World” means that the 
system is global, with no exceptions to its 
fiat: universal membership. “Effectively 
controlled” connotes governmental attri- 
butes—a relative monopoly of physical force 
at the center of the system, and thus a pre- 
ponderance of political power in the hands 
of a supranational organization rather than 
in Individual national units. “The United 
Nations” is not necessarily precisely the orga- 
nization as it now exists. In theory a radical 
rearrangement of power in the world could 
be codified through revision of the existing 
U.N. Charter (as in the Clark-Sohn plan); or 
a new construction could be designed. Fi- 
nally, to avoid endless euphemism and eva- 
sive verbiage, the contemplated regime will 
occasionally be referred to unblushingly as a 
“world government.” 


CHAPTER Il. THE MODEL 

The model described below is obviously but 
one of many possible forms. Equally ob- 
viously, it is susceptible to almost infinite 
variation. But in general, this is what a 
world effectively controlled by the United 
Nations might look like. 

Principal features 


A limited world government has powers 
sufficient to monitor and enforce disarma- 


Such plans for world government as do 
analyze in detail (Clark and Sohn, et al.) 
do not usually deal with feasibility, nor do 
they customarily appraise U.S, interests. 
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ment, settle disputes, and keep the peace. 
All other powers are reserved to the nations. 
It possesses enforcible taxing powers to 
finance its political organs, its disarmament 
policing agency, and its international mili- 
tary force, which includes a nuclear com- 
ponent. The nations are disarmed to police 
levels. 

The international force, balanced appro- 
priately between ground, sea, air, and space 
elements, consists of 500,000 men, recruited 
individually and wearing the U.N. uniform. 
It controls a nuclear force consisting of 50 to 
100 mixed land-mobile and undersea-based 
missiles, averaging 1 megaton per weapon. 
The land force is stationed and deployed in 
territorial enclaves equitably allocated among 
continents and areas, for minimum tempta- 
tion and likelihood of seizure by any single 
nation. 

Government powers are distributed to 
three branches. Without assuming that the 
Anglo-Saxon mold would necessarily be im- 
posed on the new system, it can be assumed 
that primary functions would exist in some 
recognizable form, that they would be to 
some degree separated, and that each would 
be carried on through some appropriate 
organs or agencies. 

A bicameral legislative organ is empowered 
to make decisions, on a weighted yoting basis, 
within the scope of the organization’s powers 
for peacekeeping. 

The executive organ is operated by elected 
personnel, with administrative services car- 
ried out by international civil service per- 
sonnel. The executive council gives special 
welght— but without individual veto—to the 
most populous, industrially developed, and 
strategically significant states. Safeguards 
in the form of political supervision and 
rotation of personnel discourage usurpation 
of power by Praetorian Guards. 

All states are bound by compulsory juris- 
diction of the World Court for both legal 
disputes and legal aspects of the political 
disputes. Justice is administered by an ex- 
panded network of international courts, with 
regional panels. States and international 
agencies, but not individuals initially, are 
subjects of international law. An equity 
tribunal system is created for settlement of 
primarily political disputes, along with 
greatly expanded mediation, conciliation, 
and arbitration services, use of rapporteurs, 
and judgments by the courts ex aequo et 
bono. The constitution provides for the en- 
forcibility of decisions of the courts, for 
execution of the decisions of the executive, 
and for the carrying out of the laws passed 
by the legislature. The central authority 
itself can be sued, but like the U.S. Govern- 
ment today cannot be forced to comply with 
court judgments. A human rights court 
modeled upon the comparable court under 
the European Community is empowered to 
hear individual complaints of violations of 
a covenant of civil rights which would ac- 
company the constitution. Permissive and 
voluntary organs of cooperation exist in the 
economic, social, scientific and technological, 
and cultural fields as now, still without 
powers of compulsion except under special 
provisions dealing with essential services, 
health, public safety, and the like. 

The model system contains approximately 
130 political subunits, all nominally inde- 
pendent states (except such vestigial re- 
mainders of the colonial era as the Caribbean 
islands excluded from the West Indian Fed- 
eration and the islands of Polynesia and 
Melanesia not subsumed under any possible 
federation or confederation succeeding the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific). 

National governments continue to exist in 
these units, to make, execute and enforce 
domestic laws with respect to all areas pres- 
ently in foro domestico except for the raising 
and provisioning of armed forces, the dec- 
laration and waging of war, and the un- 
hampered research, development, and pro- 
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duction of military material. These hither- 
to untrammeled rights are limited by the 
terms of the new international constitution 
to the right to maintain sufficient police 
forces to insure domestic security. The for- 
mula for such forces is derived from the 
present size of local, civil, and state police, 
plus national law enforcement personnel 
such as federal marshals, customs agents, 
border patrols, law enforcement agents and 
investigators, and certain militia. (There 
are obvious discrepancies between states, de- 
pending on their internal security problems 
and practices.) 

The states are open to international in- 
spection against violation of the disarma- 
ment agreement, with permanent inspection 
of power and research nuclear reactors, ac- 
celerators and other high-energy equipment, 
electronic industries, steel mills, aircraft and 
space vehicle production, ports, railheads, 
marshaling yards, major airports and rocket 
launching facilities, central budgeting, book- 
keeping, accounting and auditing agencies, 
principal research and development opera- 
tions and installations, and all other key and 
strategic points in the national economy. 

The international inspectorate also moni- 
tors the atmosphere for clandestine explo- 
sions, for underground nuclear tests, primari- 
ly through robot seismic stations combined 
with onsite inspections of suspicious events, 
and against tests in outer space through sens- 
ing devices in internationally operated solar 
satellites. In general, space technology re- 
mains in national and in some cases (com- 
munications, broadcasting, transportation, 
messenger service, etc.) private hands, but 
under international inspection. The inter- 
national authority owns and operates only 
those space vehicles required both as a mili- 
tary deterrence system and to monitor en- 
forcement of the disarmament agreement. 
Satellite observation vehicles are equipped to 
observe optically, electronically, and with 
infrared and other sensing and detection 
devices, and serviced by an internationally 
controlled ground detection and tracking 
network. 

Largely because of the requirements of 
the disarmament program, a significant “U.N. 
presence” exists in all countries. The second- 
ary aspects of this presence provide dissemi- 
nation of impartial factual information as 
well as continuous liaison with local and 
national authorities. 

There is no attempt here to spell out all 
the details of the proposed system. Three 
points, however, require elaboration. The 
system of representation is among the most 
difficult problems. The financial problem 
is of crucial practicality. And the whole 
enterprise rests on a comprehension of the 
historical requirements for peaceful change. 


Representation 


A legislative body representing all of the 
constituent units would, as indicated, “make 
the laws.” It can be deduced from this 
that a voting system would have to be de- 
vised that would refiect the relative size, 
power, and standing of the constituent units. 
The present system of one-nation-one-vote 
in the U.N. General Assembly is not appro- 
priate to a system commanding decisive mili- 
tary (and therefore political) power. It is 
excessively utopian (if shadings can be dis- 
tinguished in the present exercise) to be- 
lieve that under foreseeable historical cir- 
cumstances representation largely propor- 
tionate to population alone would be politi- 
cally acceptable to the principal powers. The 
legislative power would thus be exercised 
on a weighted basis that acceptably com- 
bines population and capacity to contribute 
to the power of the system. Such a formula 
must assure the United States (and pre- 
sumably everyone else) that vital decisions 
would not be made by any but the most 
substantial majorities, including the United 
States. 
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Thus, while there can be no individual 
veto, the great power veto will in this partial 
sense be extended into a limited world gov- 
ernment. The precise formula for insuring 
appropriate weight to the principal contribu- 
tors while protecting the rights of the small- 
er nations has many possible variations, 
some of which were embodied in the voting 
arrangements in the United Nations General 
Assembly and Security Council. A bicameral 
legislature excels, through its upper house, 
at protecting the rights of the smaller units, 
while a unicameral body can do the same for 
the larger members by means of a dual vote. 

Under this model, a qualified majority— 
two-thirds or three-fourths or even four- 
fifths—would be necessary to avoid control 
by a numerical majority that commanded 
only a minor fraction of the world’s indus- 
trial power, financial ability, cultural level, 
etc. Further protection to the now vulner- 
able principal powers might take additional 
forms: for example, a legislative council in 
which the major nations would have a pre- 
dominant vote (but no individual veto); a 
system of separation of powers between the 
branches of government as in the United 
States; and emphasis on the special position 
of the major nations in the executive branch. 

The one design, however, which could not 
be applied successfully would be the Cal- 
houn concept of the concurrent majority (in 
this case between the central authority and 
its constituencies) with its implied right of 
secession. “Effective control” has to mean 
the power to maintain the union. 


Peaceful change 


Little understanding exists of the problem 
of civil war under a world government, The 
new regime will be faced with a continuous 
agenda of problems stemming from political 
ambition, inequalities, avarice, irrational 
behavior, the inhumanity of man to man, 
and the use or threat of violence to achieve 
political or social ends. This prospect can 
be ruled out only by the untenable assump- 
tion that history will have run its course 
and an end put to its dynamic, refractory, 
and otherwise troublesome qualities. Thus 
a world government, even if it could be cre- 
ated, would be subject to continuing pres- 
sures, the most clamant of which could lead 
to civil war on an international scale, ac- 
companied by unbalancing evasions of the 
disarmament agreement. 

In our model the crucial trick is to insure 
that no large-scale civil war could take place 
to test the “union.” For war on major scale 
would gravely threaten the system. It would 
revive production and, given the instability 
of such a situation, the probable use of weap- 
ons of mass destruction. In any event such 
a war would be no more tolerable under a 
world government than it would be today, 
and for precisely the same humanitarian 
reasons. 

If there is a single answer, it is in the 
realm of peaceful change. In terms of its 
viability and durability, the compelling need 
for the world authority will be a rather more 
exigent version of the problem that pervades 
all modern history—the need for adequate 
provisions in the international system to 
accommodate the dynamic forces making for 
change, without allowing them to lead to 
war. 

In 1962 nuclear weapons have temporarily 
suppressed a significant fraction of the pres- 
sures which in other times might well have 
expressed themselves violently. Without 
that kind of deterrent situation, violence 
could become the order of the day unless 
there existed effective provisions for peaceful 
change. Flexibility and capacity to adapt 
to change in time and with foresight would 
be particularly needful in view of the pro- 
posed nuclear monopoly in the hands of the 
central authority. Otherwise the nightmare 
prospect is of world order at the price of world 
tyranny—a kind of global holy alliance to 
preserve the status quo. The system must, 
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through its legislative action, its executive 
implementation, and its judicial interpreta- 
tion, allow for changes in fact, in law, and in 
the system itself. 


Finances 


No attempt is made here to cost the model. 
But some orders of magnitude can be sug- 
gested by comparing the present annual cost 
of the U.N. system—roughly $320 million— 
with the figure used by Clark and Sohn as 
a sample budget for limited world govern- 
ment in 1980—$36 billion (a figure well be- 
low their own estimate of maximum available 
U.N. revenue, $52 billion, calculated on the 
basis of 214 percent of every nation’s gross 
national product). The Clark-Sohn plan as- 
sumes a U.N. Peace Force of 400,000 with a 
reserve of 900,000 costing some $9.6 billion 
per annum, Other costs of the organization 
they estimate at $2 billion. To this they add 
approximately $25 billion for economic de- 
velopment purposes.“ 

Some figures of a lesser magnitude were 
recently developed by Colonels Cannon and 
Jordan, They estimated the cost to the U.N. 
of international military personnel per man 
per day with minimum equipment as $8 
to $10. A lightly armed brigade of 7,000 
men would cost $25 million per year, not 
including capital costs for bases, etc.“ A 
balanced force of half a million could well 
cost up to the Clark-Sohn figure of $9 billion 
if it must buy, build, maintain, and mod- 
ernize a broad arsenal of equipment and 
personnel for worldwide missions. 

Finally, technical developments could re- 
vise upward the Clark-Sohn $2 billion figure 
for operating costs, which include those of 
maintaining disarmament agreements. Re- 
cent estimates today speak of a cost of $2.5 
billion to install inspection machinery for a 
test ban alone, and $500 million per year to 
operate it. 

CHAPTER III. ASSUMPTIONS 


The picture we have sketched out, even 
with self-conscious efforts to be conservative, 
strains our credulity. But it would be be- 
yond all reason without certain basic as- 
sumptions. 

Continuing in as conservative a vein as can 
plausibly be applied to the topic, let us make 
explicit the basic assumptions that underlie 
our model, both as to the technical state of 
the art, and as to the political preconditions. 


On weapons and technology 


To make the problem manageable, it is 
assumed that at the time the new regime 
comes into being there has been no technical 
breakthrough such as would make meaning- 
less the centralization of effective power. 
This assumption rules out devices that would 
enable a single individual or small group to 
terrorize the world, 1.e., such potentially un- 
balancing developments as the controlled use 
of antimatter, the creation of a Kahn-type 
doomsday machine, or the achievement of 
universally effective magical powers through 
psychological or biochemical means. 

But it must also be assumed that the di- 
rection. of modern science and technology is 
essentially irreversible. It can perhaps be 
slowed down or even stopped, either by some 
universal catastrophe or under a disarma- 
ment agreement that curtails the intensive 
allocation to armaments of economic and 
human resources. But the processes of fis- 
sion and fusion, the cultivation of viruses of 
high toxicity, and the design of engines of 
delivery cannot be unlearned. Moreover, as- 
suming as we must that atomic power may 
become economical and fusion power when 
harnessed even more so, all of these technolo- 


2See “World Peace Through World Law” 
(2d ed., Harvard, 1960). 

See “Military Aspects of a Permanent 
U.N. Force“ in “A United Nations Peace 
Force,” William R. Frye (New York, Oceana 
Publications, 1957), pp. 161-71. 
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gies will be practiced under total disarma- 
ment in their peaceable aspects. So however 
comprehensive a disarmament agreement, 
however much political power is transferred 
to a world government, and even if no sig- 
nificant manpower is actually working on 
nuclear, chemical, and bacteriological weap- 
ons, or on constructing military aircraft, 
ships, rockets, or space vehicles, there will 
always remain implicit in technically ad- 
vanced societies the capacity to turn again 
to the production and fabrication of engines 
of war, probably with fair rapidity. 


On the political environment 


On any count, it is unsafe to assume that 
the ideological and power struggle between 
communism and the West will not continue 
indefinitely. This assumption, of course, 
throws into question any program requiring 
that both sides subordinate to a suprana- 
tional authority themselves, their power, and 
their ambitions. This is the central dilemma 
of world politics today, and it applies with 
ultimate force to the proposition of world 
government. The logical trap is completed 
with the familiar paradox: given a continua- 
tion unabated of Communist dynamism, the 
subordination of states to a true world gov- 
ernment appears impossible; but if the Com- 
munist dynamic were greatly abated, the 
West might well lose whatever incentive it 
has for world government. 

For purposes of this exercise, we assume 
that, if the Communists would agree, the 
West would favor a world effectively con- 
trolled by the United Nations, The remain- 
ing question is then how to transform and 
tame the forces of communism, in any event 
to the point where the present international 
system might be radically reshaped. Such a 
transformation is theoretically possible, but 
only under two conditions: first, that 
through evolutionary processes Communist 
doctrine becomes drained of its messianic 
quality, forgoes its imperialistic ambitions, 
and comes to accept the notion of a higher 
authority—a notion traditionally anathema 
to its doctrine. The other condition, which 
puts the possibility within a more foreseeable 
time span, is a crisis, a war, or a brink-of- 
war situation so grave or commonly menac- 
ing that deeply rooted attitudes and prac- 
tices are sufficiently shaken to open the pos- 
sibility of a revolution in world political 
arrangements. The assumption has to be 
made here that one or the other of these 
conditions has come about and that the 
Communists have consequently been brought 
to a significant mitigation of their doctrine, 

Thus we assume a world in which relations 
between East and West are characterized by 
significantly higher degrees of mutual trust, 
internationalist spirit, and unaggressiveness. 
But there is little in history to justify the 
belief that, without the Communist threat in 
its present form, the world political environ- 
ment would be inherently stable. We have 
postulated by necessity a willing acceptance 
of limited world government by the great 
powers. We then further postulate either 
acceptance by or imposition on all other 
nations of such a regime. This at once sets 
up future instabilities. Today the foci of 
instability are in third areas, centering on 
economic disparities and nationalistic striv- 
ings for independence, which of course Soviet 
and Chinese policies purposefully exploit. 
There is no reason to assume the disappear- 
ance under limited world government of the 
dynamic factors—the intergroup competi- 
tions, the racial and ethnic tensions, and the 
gross economic inequalities—which permeate 
human history and create the conditions for 
political upheaval. History, short of catas- 


trophe, is not discontinuous. To modify von 
Clausewitz, limited world government is a 
form of international conflict carried on un- 
der other institutional arrangements than 
unlimited state sovereignty. Thus, as the 
framework for international stability be- 
comes established under a benign form of 
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world order, the detailed disputes of a 
chronic or secondary nature can confidently 
be expected to reemerge. 

A crucial feature of the system would be 
its universality. The inclusion of all pres- 
ently divided countries could come about in 
one of two ways: through their unification 
or through alterations in the issues that had 
once divided them. These conditions would 
have to apply across the board. It is con- 
ceivable that a world order could embrace 
divided Germany, Korea, and Vietnam, the 
Arab States still at war with Israel, Formosa 
and mainland China still in conflict, and 
apartheid remaining South Africa’s policy. 
But what has to be assumed as a condition 
sine qua non is that the parties to such con- 
flicts have either explicitly or tacitly con- 
cluded not to attempt to settle them by 
force. In the case of the lesser powers, there 
must be the conviction that they will not 
be permitted to settle their disputes by force. 
It might be argued that this reasoning is 
tautological: that “effective U.N. control” is 
impossible without solution of the most 
acute political disputes or, conversely, that 
such centralization of power automatically 
ends such disputes. No such assumption is 
made here, on the ground that a limited 
world government, to be eyen theoretically 
practical, must be embedded in a realistic 
environment in which old unsolved problems 
still exist, along with a host of new ones. 
Above all, we are assuming that it is not 
historically impossible to transform one kind 
of international system into another, pro- 
foundly different kind, characterized by the 
centralization of effective power. 

For the United States, as well as for the 
other countries, a threshold will have been 
crossed from one historical condition to an- 
other, drastically different one. However 
many stages it takes, however tacit or ex- 
plicit the labels, however gradual or violent 
the process, there is a Rubicon that divides 
the Gaul of basically untrammeled national 
sovereignty from the Tuscany of meaning- 
ful supranational authority. Nothing could 
be more dangerous to sound thinking and 
i than to elide this fundamental 

By whatever process, and under whatever 
name, the agency that is to “effectively con- 
trol” world affairs requires in the most im- 
portant ways the design customarily asso- 
ciated with government. A central authority 
with effective powers in the realms of dis- 
armament and the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, and with the capacity to deal 
effectively with breaches of the and 
acts of aggression, and above all in posses- 
sion of the most vital attribute of govern- 
ment—a preponderance of military power— 
is a government, however limited. But it 
need not be assumed that the organization 
would have to take on all or even most of 
the functions of government, particularly in 
the economic and social realm. The U.S. 
Constitution, while granting great powers to 
the Federal Government, reserves to the 
States the powers not explicitly delegated. 
Our model does the same. After physical 
security and integrity, the most sensitive 
areas of national sovereignty usually involve 
such matters as economic and trade policy, 
immigration practice, civil rights, social wel- 
fare, education, and the like. Our model ex- 
cludes those matters traditionally barred 
from international cognizance as being essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
constituent States. 

Under the first of our alternative roads— 
the pacific evolution of the Communist 
world, including China—it is difficult to 
foresee a limited world government within 
25 years at the earliest, 50 years more con- 
servatively. If, however, it came about as a 
result of a series of unnerving trips to or 
over the brink, it could come about at any 
time. The assumption here, chiefly for logi- 
cal convenience, is a time period of 5 to 15 
years from now. 
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CHAPTER IV. NATIONAL VERSUS INTERNATIONAL 
FORCE 


What is the basis for the apportionment 
of forces earlier suggested between center 
and parts? Strategic analysis supplies the 
tentative answers. 

“Effective control” connotes a relative 
monopoly of political power, accompanied by 
preponderant military force, at the center 
of the system. The word “relative” indi- 
cates that the power relationship between 
the center and the parts is one of degree. 
Some examples illustrate the equation. In 
the United States the people have the con- 
stitutional right to “keep and bear arms”; 
the government monopoly is legally abridged 
to this extent. In the Congo Republic the 
central army is, or was, in fact overmatched 
by provincial forces; there was thus no effec- 
tive central government. In Kuomintang 
China, the military power of the National 
Government was often balanced by the mili- 
tary power of the warlords; the writ of 
the Government thus could not extend uni- 
formly through the country. 

So under a supranational government the 
degrees of relative power as between center 
and parts can occupy a wide range. This 
range can be more systematically illustrated 
along a scale of military power on both 
sides (as in fig. A). 


Figure A-—Scale of relative national-inter- 
national power 


United Nations: Governments 
(a) Nuclear only Conventional. 
(b) Nuclear and conven- Do. 

tional. 
(c) Modest conventional Police. 

and nuclear. 
(d) Large conventional... Small 

conventional. 
(e) Low conventional. Police. 
c Do. 
Balance of forces 


Six main types can be seen: 

(a) At the minimal level of supranational 
power, the system could conceivably be in a 
fine balance: central authority might be 
able to exercise “effective control” on the 
basis of its sole possession of nuclear and 
other weapons of mass destruction (a variant 
of the case under the 1946 Acheson-Lilien- 
thal-Baruch plan), with the constituent na- 
tions retaining conventional armaments up 
to present high levels or even higher. The 
principle of control would be one of almost 
pure deterrence, based on the theory that 
the absence of war is due to the threat of 
nuclear retaliation. 

However, as the doctrine of massive re- 
taliation demonstrated rather quickly, such 
a scheme labors under great handicaps 
stemming from two factors. One is that 
under an umbrella of fear of general war, 
all sorts of mischief can be made by powers 
who ordinarily have no such leverage, The 
second classic flaw is the unpromising pros- 
pect of vast devastation as the only avail- 
able response to assaults on the integrity 
of the system. In this sense the United 
Nations would only be taking the place of 
the United States in attempting to enforce 
the peace, with the same drawbacks plus the 
additional one that failure to enforce its 
writ would undermine the whole system. 
The questions of credibility of threat and 
of rigidity of both doctrine and means com- 
bine to rule out this solution. 

(b) The central authority might possess 
both a nuclear and conventional capability, 
while the constituent national units would 
also possess conventional forces. This situ- 
ation for the U.N. would be to some degree 
analogous to several situations today: the 
United States vis-a-vis Communist China and 
West Germany, or the Soviet Union vis-a-vis 
China. 


Such an apportionment of power does not 
seem sufficiently stablizing to add up to 
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“effective control.” Given equally balanced 
conventional forces, the only difference is 
at the margin, in the possession of nuclear 
capabilities. Again, the self-deterring nature 
of such power encourages the constituent 
parts of the system to frustrate its effective 
working. In this case, however, the desta- 
bilizing factor is not the central authority’s 
possession of nuclear weapons. It is the 
retention of significant conventional forces 
in the hands of the constituent units. 

(c) Next in line would be a combination 
of modest conventional and nuclear capacity 
at the center, with disarmament down to in- 
ternal security levels among constituent na- 
tions. This is commented on at the end of 
the section. 

(d) This and the next two possible com- 
binations would involve the total elimina- 
tion of all nuclear and other weapons of mass 
destruction, but retention of some military 
power both at the center and in the parts, 
yet of significantly different orders of magni- 
tude, In the first such case, the central 
authority, unlike Chiang Kai-shek in Nan- 
king (and Chungking), would by its prepon- 
derance of conventional forces hold a deci- 
sive edge over any predictable combination 
of “provincial” forces (always subject to the 
possibility of civil war in the shape of suffi- 
ciently widespread defection from the central 
authority). In theory, such an arrangement 
would bring the world back to prewar con- 
ditions, but with two significant differences. 
For the first time there would exist a central 
authority with at least an initial prepon- 
derance of force. Second, the Pandora’s box 
of nuclear (and viral and bacterial and 
radiological) knowledge will still have been 
irrevocably opened, with the corollary that 
there will be no guarantee against hidden 
stockpiles. Thus this scheme would provide 
no deterrent whatever to the commission of 
nuclear crimes after secret preparations. 

(e) Still lower down the relative force 
scale would be a central authority equipped 
with a modest level of conventional forces 
vis-a-vis national units completely disarmed 
down to the levels of internal security con- 
templated by typical proposals for general 
and complete disarmament. The same dis- 
abilities apply. 

(f) Lowest on the scale would be a totally 
disarmed world in which no significant mili- 
tary forces were in being at any level. This 
was the first inference that could logically be 
drawn from the September 1959 proposal of 
Premier Khrushchev (as well as the 1927 and 
1933 Soviet antecedents of the proposal). 
Presumably, under such a scheme there 
would be police-type forces at both levels, 
lightly armed with nothing of higher caliber 
than machineguns, plus riot-type devices. 
(At true zero on the scale there might be 
nightsticks, perhaps supplemented by bottles 
of itching powder, tanks of laughing gas and 
mild dysentery germs, and airguns designed 
to shoot pellets of tranquilizing drugs.) 

On the basis of the assumption made 
earlier, the conclusion is inescapable that 
the central authority, in addition to its con- 
ventional military capacity, will have to off- 
set the inherent possibility of evasion by 
being equipped with nuclear weapons, along 
with delivery systems adequate to deal with 
the realistic possibilities of violation (i.e., 
alternative c). For the very logic of effec- 
tive control requires placing in the hands of 
the central authority military forces ade- 
quate to deal with breaches of the peace and 
acts of aggression, through whatever means 
are necessary to preserve a preponderance 
of power at the center, even against the 
contingency of clandestine production of nu- 
clear weapons. Ex hypothesi, the central 
authority would need to retain a nuclear 
capability adequate to deter any reasonable 
expectation of clandestine violation and con- 
sequent attempt to destabilize or even de- 
stroy the new system. 
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It can be seen that even under a radically 
designed system of authority in a disarmed 
world, the problem of deterrence will persist, 
including some of the features that char- 
acterize it today. The situation facing the 
central authority would not be too dif- 
ferent from that confronting the United 
States in its need to be equipped with forces, 
both conventional and nuclear, adequate to 
deter any likely combination of hostile 
forces, Indeed, this is the problem inside 
any society. But the special feature in the 
new situation would be an element of pro- 
found uncertainty. Today, defensive forces 
are designed to deter known quantities or 
qualities of warmaking capability. But our 
postulated regime, even with a good in- 
spection system, will be to a degree un- 
certain whether nuclear weapons are hidden 
or being secretly made, some highly potent 
nerve agent being developed in an isolated 
biological laboratory, or some commanding 
weapon secreted illicitly into the payload 
of a communication, weather, navigation, 
and other satellite. These possibilities, how- 
ever statistically improbable, would pose 
anew the problem of deterrence in a dif- 
ferent calculus, both for the general au- 
thority and for individual states such as the 
United States in making its own calculations. 

One mad tribal ruler in a future Congo 
might not be able to bring the rest of the 
world to its knees. But 25 rockets, with 
megaton warheads previously secreted or 
secretly produced in Soviet or Chinese fa- 
cilities, could supply to those nations an 
inordinate amount of political and strategic 
power. Adequate inspection would of 
course be designed to preclude such a de- 
velopment. But deterrence from the center 
is the second line of defense, the ultimate 
safeguard: deterring in the first instance 
from clandestine production, in the second 
from political threat, and ultimately from 
actual military use. 

To sum up—a world government must be 
in a position to deter the unknown possibility 
of clandestine evasion. This means that the 
central authority must have a nuclear capa- 
bility. (It might well also mean maintaining 
stockpiles of chemical agents, much as na- 
tional governments have done in the past, 
against the possibility of a future “gas at- 
tack”—or its late 20th century counterpart.) 
Otherwise, given the low base point (zero) 
from which honest nations start in a dis- 
armed world, a nuclear capability that at 
1962 levels would be marginal, scarcely useful 
as more than a political irritant, would come 
to assume incommensurate proportions in 
terms not only of destructive capacity but as 
a potent means of psychological warfare. 

The problem of deterrence, in short, will 
exist under a disarmament agreement even if 
the religious wars of our age come to resem- 
ble less the 15th and 16th centuries, and 
more the 17th and 18th. 

The appropriate degree of relative force 
would, we conclude, involve total disarma- 
ment down to police and internal security 
levels for the constituent units, as against a 
significant conventional capability at the 
center backed by a marginally significant nu- 
clear capability. 

CHAPTER V. PRINCIPAL PROBLEMS IN ACHIEVING 
A WORLD ORDER 

Some of the major difficulties have already 
been cited or implied in the course of dis- 
cussion. Others can be noted. They are 
summarized briefly under this heading. 


Community and consensus 

Perhaps the most provocative feature of 
our futuristic landscape is the subsidence of 
Communist expansionism along with its doc- 
trinal hostility to all elements of the world 
not under its writ. The picture of a dis- 
armed, centrally governed world is intoler- 
ably romantic without the assumption we 
have made—perhaps equally romantic—that 
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this limited but crucial degree of suprana- 
tional authority is genuinely accepted by 
Communist nations as strategically safe and 
ideologically palatable. To an important 
degree the same would be true of the United 
States, of such prideful nations as France, 
and of the many countries only now under- 
going the exhilaration of intense national- 
ism. Is it possible that the Soviet Union 
and China could be brought to abandon their 
messianic ambitions and subordinate them- 
selves to the writ of a higher authority—a 
notion which runs counter to all the teach- 
ing of Communist doctrine? Would only a 
damaging war make China a willing party in 
the foreseeable future? Above all, even if 
the Soviet leaders genuinely desired a dis- 
armament agreement, is there any chance 
that they would accept its corollary— 
detente, and international security arrange- 
ment to substitute for national force— 
conditions which the West tends to assume 
are indispensable accompaniments to dis- 
armament? The difference is of course pro- 
found: Soviet doctrine repudiates the status 
quo and apparently conceives of disaramment 
as a cheaper, safer way to carry out its poli- 
cies; the Western position requires that those 
who disarm accept a new order, policed at 
least as effectively as in an armed world, with 
supranational power substituting for na- 
tional. 

For that matter, would the United States 
itself seriously consider disbanding its own 
armaments and abrogating to an interna- 
tional authority beyond its direct control the 
authority and the power to do those things 
which in modern history have been the pre- 
rogative of the nation? It is not simply a 
question of good faith by the policymakers. 
Would the U.S. Senate ratify such a scheme? 
So long as communism persists as a threat to 
American society, is there any chance of such 
a scheme being agreed to? (And if there 
were no Communist menace, would anyone 
be worrying about the need for such a rev- 
olution in international political arrange- 
ments?) 

The quick answers to these questions, so 
put, tend to be negative. For the one sound 
basis of community—genuine consensus— 
is not yet apparent between the chief actors 
on the world stage. This finding needs to 
be examined more closely. 

We accept here the equation according to 
which wholesome community building at any 
level is a process in which consensus (consent 
and acquiescence in the general ground rules 
and overall values of the system) comes first. 
It may then be followed by development of 
a community with some organic coherence. 
Such community in turn is the base on 
which edifices of government and, finally, of 
law, can be erected. A “normal” historical 
process, in which ever-larger units evolve 
through customs unions, confederation, re- 
gionalism, etc., until ultimately the larger 
units coalesce under a global umbrella, could 
take up to 200 years, on past performance 
figures, and even this may be optimistic. 

It is technology which requires us to ac- 
celerate the process. Yet nothing in tech- 
nology has yet shown itself capable of alter- 
ing the elements of the basic equation. Con- 
ceivably the rate of cultural and political 
change will henceforth increase as a function 
of enlarged ability to educate, inform, and 
bring together large numbers of people. But 
even if mass media, cultural exchange, and 
generally better international communica- 
tion were to succeed in lessening the inci- 
dence and virulence of nationalism and xeno- 
phobia, the internationalizing process con- 
fronts a built-in obstacle—the immense 
vested powers, interests, and traditions of 
government. In virtually every country 
there exists an establishment that carries 
from generation to generation the legacies 
of the national past. 

Most peace movements assert that peoples 
regard each other as brothers, in contra- 
distinction to governments and their vested 
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establishments, seen as forces of resistant 
conservatism, If this is so, the only agency 
requiring a genuine change of heart is gov- 
ernment. But the thesis is not entirely con- 
vincing. It is by no means certain that the 
American people, for example, are presently 
ready to vote the national military estab- 
lishment out of existence in favor of an inter- 
national agency controlled by a combination 
of nations. 

The international north-south conflict, 
characterized by bitter racial resentments 
and vast economic disparities, is an equally 
obstructive roadblock to the denationaliza- 
tion of power, unless those at the short end 
of the social or economical scale become con- 
vinced that they would come into what they 
regard as their birthright more quickly or 
more surely under a world government. Pos- 
sibly this could be demonstrated on the basis 
that the voice of the presently power-lacking 
states would increase in the uses of world 
power. But power could not be simply trans- 
ferred from those who now hold it to those 
who do not, under the guise of a world gov- 
ernment. The safeguards and weightings 
cited earlier would indeed be designed to see 
that this did not happen. Only significant 
reduction in the tensions growing out of re- 
cent colonial relationships and the economic 
disparities could overcome this barrier to 
achievement of the model, 

A related problem is that at least a third 
of the countries in the world are only now 
beginning to traverse the stages of national- 
ism which traditionally precede, accompany, 
and follow national independence. If some 
of them are also going to experience the 
acute pathology of malignant nationalism 
in the fashion of Germany, Italy, and Japan 
in living memory, the prospect is dim for con- 
sensus leading to formation of a universal 
community with a preponderance of power 
at the center. 

I have suggested that an alternative road 
may bypass the main path of history, short- 
circuiting the organic stages of consensus, 
value formation, and the experiences of com- 
mon enterprise generally believed to under- 
lie political community. This relies on a 
grave crisis or war to bring about a sudden 
transformation in national attitudes suffi- 
cient for the purpose. According to this 
version, the order we examine may be 
brought into existence as a result of a series 
of sudden, nasty, and traumatic shocks. 
But does this sufficiently lay the basis for 
genuine community, adequate to create a 
durable world order? The transforming ex- 
perience, whether evolutionary or revolution- 
ary, must, to achieve the foundation of con- 
sensus requisite for community, be enough 
to reach and move great masses of people, 
many of whom are not now touched by gov- 
ernmental processes, or a fortiori by inter- 
national relations. In the end, the question 
of feasibility can only be answered with a 
prediction: once critical mass had been 
reached and the transformation of power 
relations had taken place, however, tenta- 
tively or suspiciously, a new and essentially 
unpredictable dynamic would have been set 
in motion, sufficient to confound predictions 
made from this side of the line. 


Disarmament 


National disarmament is a condition sine 
qua non for effective U.N. control. Yet the 
known difficulties of general disarmament 
are overwhelming. This is not the place to 
argue its desirability or undesirability. 
What we have assumed is that perhaps as a 
consequence of a massive crisis it is neither 
inherently nor technically impossible to de- 
sign a program whereby all nations scrap 
their armaments down to the police level, 
with a reasonable probability of detecting 
significant evasion or violation through in- 
spection arrangements. Security for the 
United States, as well as for other nations, 
could—again in theory—be assured by phas- 
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ing out national forces only as international 
forces were satisfactorily in position and 
under the effective control of a responsible 
agency (although it should be clear that 
the notions of even a weighted majority as 
to what is responsible will not coincide 
every time with those of the United States). 
Technology may contribute to making the 
inspection task less onerous and less in- 
trusive than at present, through robot mech- 
anisms even now foreseeable. The polit- 
ical hurdle attending penetration of the 
Soviet Union may be further mitigated 
by such a move as unilateral American crea- 
tion of an open world, so to speak, by mak- 
ing available to the United Nations all pic- 
tures taken by SAMOS and other observation 
satellites, of both the Soviet Union and 
the United States. 

But none of this implies that total dis- 
armament is a political possibility in the 
foreseeable future even though it is tech- 
nically possible, and even though it is not 
unthinkable strategically given adequate 
supranational surrogates for national arms. 
It is to say that, without it, effective U.N. 
control is not possible. 


Universality 


The present roadblocks to universality in 
the United Nations are, first, the China prob- 
lem, and second, the unwillingness of the 
Western powers to formalize the division of 
Germany, Korea, or Vietnam by consenting 
to their admission. As for the remaining 
areas not yet represented (now that the 
United States has held its nose and swallowed 
the admission to the U.N. of Outer Mongolia, 
as a source of potential nationalistic tension 
between China and Russia), virtually any 
territory that gains its independence, how- 
ever small, nonviable, or incapable of gov- 
erning itself, is fairly sure to be admitted to 
the society of nations under the present 
U.N. dispensation. 

So to achieve the necessary universality, 
China and the divided countries would have 
to be either unified, or admitted to par- 
ticipation as presently divided. Unification 
of Germany, Korea, and Vietnam, and ac- 
ceptance by each of the other’s continued ex- 
istence, can be brought about only by con- 
ditions which are presently unlikely. To 
make disarmament and effective U.N, control 
dependent on solutions of those problems 
renders both prospects illusory (and it is 
indeed this logic which tends to discourage 
any serious thinking about either). 

However, a global authority established 
with the consent of the great powers, even if 
those special problems had not yet been 
solved, could by its prima facie universality 
resolve the problem of representation. For 
unlike the conventional American view of 
the United Nations, membership in the new 
regime, far from being a privilege, would be 
mandatory. As indicated earlier, none of 
these problems would by themselves have to 
be finally solved in order to set up such an 
organization. But they would no longer be 
solvable by force. 


Finances 


The difficulty today of raising $6 million 
per month to finance the United Nations 
Congo operation contrasts vividly with a 
scheme whose monthly budget, according to 
our estimates, would be approximately a 
hundred times as great. All one can say is 
that, if agreement were reached on disarma- 
ment, with the great financial savings en- 
suing, and on the arming of an interna- 
tional authority, provisions would have to 
be made for funding it. Doubtless, those 
provisions would have to improve on the 
present method, and might work on a semi- 
automatic basis through percentages of na- 
tional tax collections. In addition, revenue 
sources not tied to individual nations might 
be assigned to the central authority—e.g., 
tolls on international waterways, and reye- 
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nues derived from res communis such as 
Antarctica, petroleum reserves under the high 
seas, space rights, etc. The point is that, if 
we can assume one, we have to assume the 
other. The same is true for other questions 
that arise in the implementation of the basic 
agreement. Provisions would simply have to 
be made for territorial enclaves adequate for 
the headquarters, military establishment, 
and the inspection organization. Other de- 
tails would involve recruitment, deployment, 
procedure, codes, transport, communications, 
and the thousand and one details of govern- 
ment. Each of these matters poses inordi- 
nate difficulties. But the point is that they 
are not the first and prime matters to be 
solved. If the solution of the prior question 
can be assumed, there will be time enough 
for detailed blueprints. 


Revision of the United Nations 


As indicated earlier, there is no theoretical 
reason why the present United Nations could 
not be transformed by extensive charter 
amendment into an instrument of effective 
global control. Alternatively, the process 
could be a completely new start, in the way 
the Articles of Confederation were scrapped 
to write the American Constitution. But it 
is not a terribly important point which 
method is used. The essential point is the 
transfer of the most vital element of sov- 
ereign power from the states to a suprana- 
tional government, 

It is clear that, under the hypothetical 
circumstances, even the problem of amend- 
ing the present charter (subject to the veto) 
is not particularly meaningful, for it puts the 
matter in the wrong perspective. The para- 
mount issue in creating an effective U.N. 
would not be first of all the difficulty of 
amending the charter, but that of reaching 
the political agreement and establishing new 
ground rules about the possession and use of 
military power in the world. If this were 
feasible, it would surely be a secondary ques- 
tion whether to incorporate the changes in 
the present charter, or to write a new one. 
The overwhelming central fact would still be 
the loss of control of their military power by 
individual nations. If this becomes achiev- 
able, the details will not be insurmountable. 


CHAPTER VI. EXPECTED PERFORMANCE OF THE 
MODEL 


The model finally needs to be tested 
against major threats to its stability and in- 
tegrity. This we can do using as criteria 
half a dozen familiar types of threats ema- 
nating from expansionist, imperialist, revolu- 
tionary, or other aggressive forces. First, 
however, a word about the source of such 
threats. 

The sources of threat 


Among the prime assumptions made here 
is that the present ideological and power 
conflict may continue indefinitely into the 
future. But it is not enough of a test of the 
viability and durability of different kinds of 
international political and governmental ar- 
rangements that they be capable of counter- 
ing Communist aggression. The Communist 
threat grows out of the existing world system 
and feeds on its weaknesses and imperfec- 
tions. The inadequacy of the present system 
engenders tension and conflict which must 
be dealt with wholly apart from the Com- 
munist problem. The degree to which any 
international system has stability and oper- 
ates within a tolerable equilibrium defines 
the situation with which communism must 
deal, and thus the field within which com- 
munism (or any other political force) can 
operate aggressively. 

The ability of a system to deal with such 
aggressive behavior depends to an important 
extent on the means by which it can resolve 
instabilities and disequilibria, the extent to 
which this is done preventively, the extent 
to which it can apply generally acceptable 
notions of justice, and its capacity to adapt 
flexibly to a changing environment. Thus 
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an international system built and aimed ex- 
clusively at countering possible Communist 
aggression, even though in the short run 
it performs its mission successfully, would 
not by itself satisfy the requirement for a 
durable and viable system. For a world 
system by definition addresses itself to the 
whole fabric of relationships between na- 
tions, between cultures, and between eco- 
nomic units; over time; and in the face of 
changing problems, 

While the hypothetical system elaborated 
earlier must be tested against its capacity 
to respond to the kinds of threats we can 
presently envisage, there may be a different 
and unforeseeable order of threat to cope 
with, once one assumes a vastly different 
political setting. This dynamic quality 
could affect both Communist threats and 
threats from other sources equally designed 
to disequilibrate, capture, or destroy the new 
system, 

Finally, the choice is not necessarily be- 
tween an international system incapable of 
coping with important threats and one which 
can deal successfully with every contingency 
in the spectrum. At one end of the scale, 
the present international system has some 
capacity to cope, even with Communist men- 
aces. At the other end of the scale, we can 
guess that there would be finite limits to 
the capacity of a supranational system to 
handle such maximum challenges as interna- 
tional civil war. A civil war, domestic or 
international, can gather such force as to 
end the preponderance at the center. The 
system impressionistically sketched out in 
this paper, while its capacities go signifi- 
cantly beyond those presently in sight, re- 
mains subject to the basic laws of political 
life. 

How, then, might our model be expected 
to cope with major destabilizing actions on 
the part of individual nations? 


Nuclear war—General and limited 


The proposed system would explicitly for- 
bid national possession of weapons of mass 
destruction, of the means of delivery, and of 
the trained personnel required to mount an 
attack. Thus the component nations would 
not have the capability to wage strategic 
war as we now conceive it. The inspection 
system would be designed to minimize the 
possibility of successful evasion or violation 
of this prohibition. A capacity to threaten 
nuclear war would arise under two circum- 
stances. One would be a successfully execut- 
ed violation that evaded the detection sys- 
tem. The reserve nuclear deterrent at the 
center would be so designed to deter surprise 
attack of this scale, and thus discourage such 
attempts in the first place. 

The other potential for strategic war would 
arise from the deliberate, overt repudiation 
of the new order and the political system rep- 
resenting it. The erection of a system of 
government presupposes the will on the part 
of its members and its governing institutions 
to make it work. Making it work includes 
the enforcement of the laws and, above 
all, the organic law which gives the Gov- 
ernment both legitimacy and its relative 
monopoly of force. If the system did not 
abort such violation by imposing timely 
sanction upon a violator in the form of im- 
mediate seizure of the forbidden facilities, 
punishment of those responsible, etc., the 
danger to the nations who relied upon it 
would clearly be immense. To abdicate re- 
sponsibility for self-preservation through a 
failure of nerve would confront the world 
with far worse perils than it now faces, given 
the marginal nature of the authority’s nu- 
clear force. The ultimate question would 
then be the utilization of the international 
force after failure to use it preventively. 
The failure to make early -use of initially 
superior forces to overcome a major viola- 
tion of the established order is reminiscent 
of the 1930's. The details of such a scenario 
in the future are difficult to foresee. Can 
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one postulate this time a more purposeful 
and intelligent governing mentality? The 
experience of the postwar period makes for 
moderate optimism on this score (offset, 
however, by the new dimension of war by 
accident). 

In the end, dangers in such breakdowns 
of the system need to be measured against 
the dangers of breakdowns in the current 
international system, at the present level of 
armaments. On balance, if there were any 
reasonable chance of achieving the system 
adumbrated here, the hazards inherent in 
its possible later collapse through failure of 
nerve or will may well be outweighed by the 
possibility that it would in fact work. 


Conventional war 


It would seem far more plausible for a 
threat to arise to the system in the form of 
hostile movements of armed men, ie. 
through conventional warfare. Particularly 
in the first years after the establishment of 
the system, large numbers of trained men 
would exist in reserve in numerous coun- 
tries. Even with internal security forces 
limited to sidearms and light field weapons, 
it would not be difficult for sizeable numbers 
of men to be recruited and armed clandes- 
tinely with (or even conceivably without) 
the connivance of national governments. 


Soviet manpower could under these circum- 


stances make real the picture that always 
leapt into the Western mind when the So- 
viets called for nuclear disarmament: that 
of Soviet hordes overrunning Russia’s neigh- 
bors in Europe and the Middle East. 

Once more, of course, the real test of the 
capacity of the system to cope with such a 
threat is a function not only of its military 
capability but of the purposefulness and 
determination behind it. Here again, history 
supplies mixed evidence. Under NATO, for 
example, the argument for a nuclear shield 
has been the threat of overwhelming conven- 
tional forces from the East. But, as in the 
1930's, the truth is that the free nations ac- 
tually enjoy a clear superiority, even in num- 
bers of military-age youth, if only the West 
were to make use of it. If an act of aggres- 
sion were to occur under the world govern- 
ment, and the responsible powers best able 
to influence the actions of the organization 
refused to use its powers, or were hopelessly 
divided, or were unable to enlist adequate 
support from the necessary majority of na- 
tions, the system would not respond ef- 
fectively. No voting arrangements, however 
ingenious, could force a decision from an 
unwilling majority. In this sense the key to 
effective response does not lie in interna- 
tional parliamentary arrangement, any 
more than the problem in the 1930’s was the 
requirement for unanimity in the League 
Assembly, or the reason for failure to act in 
Hungary in 1956 the Soviet veto in the Secu- 
rity Council. 

If the political organs were unresponsive, 
it could not be expected that the civil ser- 
vants of the proposed organization could 
automatically respond to aggression, any 
more than General MacArthur, for example, 
automatically responded to the Korean ag- 
gression without Washington's orders, or Dag 
Hammarskjold responded with such powers 
as he then possessed to the British-French- 
Israeli military attack on Egypt in 1956. 
Constitutional arrangements and parliamen- 
tary rules, after all, go only a fraction of 
the total distance in determining the way in 
which the body politic as a whole will re- 
spond to a crisis, For purposes of analysis 
we assume that the system would work. We 
assume that its principal actors will have 
the determination to make it work in the 
face of a major assault on its integrity, in 
the same way the leaders of the Union re- 
acted in 1861 or De Gaulle a century later. 
How, then, would the system cope with an 
armed attack by one nation on another or on 
the international force itself on a scale that 
could be plausibly prepared and executed by 
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a nation subject to the system of inspection 
built into the program? 

My undocumented conclusion is that 
trained and mobile conventional forces con- 
templated here should be adequate to 
counter a single surprise thrust of moderate 
dimensions. Ten air-transportable divisions, 
for example, trained for vertical envelopment 
and armed with the latest field weapons, 
transport, and communications should be 
able to cope with the sort of secretly pre- 
pared attack across one nation’s borders of 
the dimension likely under the circum- 
stances. Beyond that, the strategic nu- 
clear deterrent in the hands of the central 
authority would presumably deter conven- 
tional attack on a massive scale in the same 
fashion as in American hands it presumably 
deterred Soviet conventional aggression in 
Europe in the late 1940's and early 1950's. 
(The latter analogy rests of course on an un- 
proved hypothesis, as does the doctrine of 
massive retaliation associated with the pre- 
ponderance in nuclear weapons.) 

The international force would be decreas- 
ingly capable of coping with higher levels 
of aggression involving several countries, up 
to a point describable as true international 
civil war. This scenario is somewhat easier 
to depict. An outbreak of violence in many 
places of the globe, with national armies 
springing up, internal insurrection breaking 
out, national borders crossed in many places, 
and so on, poses an ultimately impossible 
task for the international force, even if it 
had not by that time been preempted, di- 
vided, or isolated. 

The problem of U.S. security under such 
circumstances would then be acute. In some 
ways it would be analogous to the late 1930's, 
in other ways to the time of the Korean 
invasion. The alternatives confronting the 
United States would not be historically un- 
familiar: the simple decision to rearm; 
whether to escalate the action on the ground 
with tactical nuclear weapons, or strategi- 
cally with megaton weapons; or whether to 
beat a retreat, as in Indochina in 1954, Hun- 
gary in 1956. Tibet in the late 1950’s and 
Laos in 1961. These decisions in turn would 
depend on variables too numerous and com- 
plex to analyze here (although it would be 
illuminating to experiment with this novel 
policy problem through political gaming). 


Prozy aggression 


Just as aggression by proxy leaves an es- 
cape hatch for the great power sponsoring it, 
80 it enables an opposing power to intervene 
without seeming to challenge its adversary 
directly. The inhibitions on effective coun- 
teraction if Russia or China (or the United 
States) were the aggressor might be appreci- 
ably less if done by proxy. In the Greek Civil 
War and the Korean action the doors re- 
mained upon at all times for a truce or 
settlement without either great power hav- 
ing to admit defeat. U.S. support of the 
rebel forces in Cuba in 1961 involved no real 
commitment. 

Tf all nations were equally disarmed, how- 
ever, proxy aggression takes a somewhat dif- 
ferent meaning. One power cannot feed 
significant amounts of war material for use 
in a third area without soon establishing 
an observable violation—assuming, as we do, 
as efficient policing of disarmament. Proxy 
aggression thus seems an unlikely contin- 
gency. 

Guerrilla war 

This section and the next deal with the 
sort of conflict generally labeled “indirect 
aggression,” characteristically ambiguous as 
to national involvement, formal crossing of 
borders, and the like. Unconventional war- 
fare between nations and, perhaps, against 
the central authority may well be the most 
characteristic type of conflict besetting our 
proposed system. Ability to cope with it 
will be subject to the same baffling complexi- 
ties, uncertainties, and difficulties as torment 
us today in numerous areas. Whatever the 
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international regime, we cannot safely pre- 
dict an end to situations of civil war, rebel- 
lion, and other forms of internal instability. 
Nothing about a world government by itself 
alters the relation between blacks and whites 
in the Union of South Africa or Southern 
Rhodesia, or between French and Moslems in 
Algeria, leftists and rightists in Laos, between 
Serbs and Croats, Georgians and Great Rus- 
sians, Austrians and Italians, Israelis and 
Arabs, Tibetans and Chinese, Moslems and 
Hindus, Turks and Kurds, etc. 

So far as guerrilla warfare is concerned, 
a well-equipped and purposefully led guer- 
rilla movement conducting irregular opera- 
tions, living off the country, sabotaging a la 
Maquis, and, above all, favored by significant 
elements of the population, could tie up an 
international army just as easily as a na- 
tional one, rendering its most potent weapons 
useless because inapplicable. Indochina, 
Malaya, Laos, and Lebanon all shared these 
characteristics in an important degree. None 
was a pure case of external aggression. All 
had international and internal ambiguities. 

At the political level, the prospects for 
decisive management of this type of conflict 
are no clearer. For it must be assumed that 
ideological, racial, or cultural cleavages 
would divide a supranational legislature on 
such ambiguous charges of indirect aggres- 
sion precisely as a United Nations General 
Assembly is today divided, and with the 
same disabling effects when it comes to pre- 
ventive or enforcement action favoring one 
side or the other. No international system 
except a total tyranny complete with the 
apparatus of a police state would be capable 
of dealing with certainty with this type of 
disorder. The answer, if there is one, lies 
perhaps in peaceful change procedures to 
the extent that justice and equity can be 
meted to contending factions. Peaceful 
change procedures would also be relevant for 
legislating territorial changes where justi- 
fied, as Israel, for example, was converted 
by U.N. statesmanship from a guerrilla force 
to a proponent of the established order. 
Procedures of this sort should, ideally, assure 
greater economic and social justice. (The 
international authority would, as noted, 
probably be limited in its powers to intervene 
in internal matters of domestic politics and 
economic and social policy, except insofar 
as international peace and security were 
jeopardized.) 

On balance, provisions on a global scale for 
peaceful change and for responsive economic 
and social programs would go some distance 
toward removing the sources of conflict that 
characteristically underlie guerrilla war situ- 
ations. But there remain the less compli- 
cated acts of aggression in the form of 
guerrilla warfare by a hostile, expansionist 
force such as international communism. An 
example might be the Huks in the Philip- 
pines in the 1940’s. The international force 
should include a paramilitary capability to 
be used in appropriate circumstances. But 
there is no confidence that readier solutions 
would exist than at present. A system which 
limits the field of military action to guerrilla- 
type operations is probably an improvement 
over the present. But no system can wholly 
avoid the possibility of guerrilla-type prob- 
lems arising from either source. It is not 
likely that an international authority would 
be more clearly capable of dealing effectively 
with all such threats than national govern- 
ments have been able to do. 

Subversion and psychological warfare 

Everything that has been said about un- 
conventional warfare applies here as well. 
At one extreme, a central authority might 
in theory operate a pervasive counter- 
subversion net, creating a political-civil ef- 
fect somewhere between the Holy Alliance 
and the Gestapo. At the other extreme, a 
world authority equipped only with carefully 
circumscribed to deal with formal 
acts of military aggression and breaches of 
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the peace, even in a wholly disarmed world, 
would not be capable of coping at all with 
political subversion, 

Under a system of reserved powers, sub- 
version directed against a single govern- 
ment would be a problem for local author- 
ities as before. Only if it involved more 
than one government would it become an 
international problem. If it were of the 
ambiguous type charged to the United Arab 
Republic (through Syria) in 1958, the ap- 
propriate counteraction would, as in Leba- 
non, appropriately take the form of observa- 
tion along a border, or in a capital as in 
Amman in 1958, rather than the deployment 
of military force. International forces of 
a nonfighting variety could be utilized as 
adjuncts of the pacific settlement procedures 
by the organs of political investigation and 
pacific settlement, as the Security Council 
and Assembly used United Nations forces in 
Lebanon and, for that matter, in the Congo. 
Our postulated central authority would be 
as capable as the present United Nations to 
take such a situation under its 
and send observers to report. But we should 
be clear that its capacity would probably 
not be appreciably greater in a situation that 
resembled the Lebanese case in 1958, where 
a domestic population was almost evenly 
divided in a bitterly contested election. 

For all the disorders of the oblique variety 
discussed in this and the previous section, 
it will undoubtedly remain true that the 
most meaningful answer lies in healthy, po- 
litically, and socially coherent communities 
where conditions favoring internal disaffec- 
tion and receptivity to subversion are held 
to a minimum. For the other kind—the 
malignant external pressure not primarily 
reflecting a lack of internal integrity and 
cohesion—there is an additional capacity 
that in the hands of the international au- 
thority would enable it to react effectively. 
That is the means to monitor and report to 
the executive authorities on hostile propa- 
ganda. The authority might also have in 
hand technical countermeasures, either di- 
rect jamming or adequate means of inde- 
pendent transmission, perhaps by 24-hour 
hovering satellites which would saturate the 
affected area with continuous FM or tele- 
vision information programs (although prob- 
ably the rest of the world—at least one-third 
of it—would have to watch, too). One could 
conceive of simultaneous translation equip- 
ment in the receiving facilities. These pos- 
sibilities, it should be said, exist today or 
will in the near future. World government 
is not needed to utilize them more effectively 
against subversive action in the form of in- 
ternational propaganda. 


Threats to use force 


As of April 1961, the Soviet Union had 
threatened nuclear destruction against var- 
ious nations over 120 times. Without nu- 
clear arms, or for that matter, any significant 
arms at all, such a policy would lose its 
present potency. The threat might well re- 
main, but it would be a different one. It 
would lie in a given nation’s capacity to gen- 
erate in secret enough of an independent 
military capability to impose—or threaten 
to impose—its will on other nations, on the 
central authority, or on the community in 
general. The ability to commit such a vio- 
lation would depend on the comprehensive- 
ness of the inspection system. The ability 
to get away with it would depend on the 
nerve and will of the rest of the community. 
To face down a Soviet or Chinese threat, 
backed by a suddenly unmasked stockpile 
of megaton rocket weapons, would require 
a high order of political courage and deter- 
mination to resist. 

It is conceivable that under such threat 
the United States would find that the com- 
munity as a whole was paralyzed or at least 
bitterly divided as to whether to call the bluff. 
In this case the threatening power might 
safely take what it wanted. The threat, 
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that is to say, might work. If the organs of 
the community failed to save its integrity, if 
above all the international force were not a 
guarantor against successful threat or black- 
mail, there might well be an irresistible de- 
mand within this country that the United 
States cease to rely on the world organiza- 
tion and once more look to its own defenses. 

All of these contingencies depend on the 
Soviets—or anyone else—successfully con- 
cealing a violation to the point where a seri- 
ous threat could be made. The inspection 
system might of course be inefficient, or in- 
complete, or even subverted. But we should, 
I think, also assume that the United States 
would continue to rely primarily on its own 
intelligence sources as a powerful supplement 
to the international monitoring of disarma- 
ment, 

It seems hardly likely that any disarma- 
ment scheme would be acceptable otherwise. 
If this be assumed, then it becomes far more 
difficult to take the world by surprise with a 
military capacity in position, operational 
and targeted, sufficient to impose its will on 
the system, without having been discovered 
in preparation. Under these circumstances 
early discovery would be likely. In that case 
the violation would be either aborted or dis- 
avowed. If it were not, it must be assumed 
that appropriate sanctions would be under- 
taken unless the nations were totally unwill- 
ing to make their system work, 


CHAPTER VII. CONCLUSIONS 


Thus a hypothetical model can be con- 
structed, fulfilling the characteristics of “a 
world effectively controlled by the United 
Nations.” But we are left with profound 
unanswered questions about it. There is 
the dilemma of its feasibility—the paradox 
that it is unattainable when needed, and un- 
needed when attainable. We concluded that 
in theory it could come about in the short, 
medium, or long run by a brink of war—or 
a war—combined with the development of 
evolutionary trends that might favor it as 
the time span stretches out. 

The dilemma of scope is related. A global 
security system which comes about in the 
shortrun future through crisis or by war, 
its ground rules agreed to at the moment of 
maximum strain, is likely to be very limited 
in its nonsecurity functions (as well as 
being unpredictable in terms of future sta- 
bility and viability). Conversely, a supra- 
national authority that developed more nat- 
urally over time, since it would be more 
likely to rest on genuine consensus and 
would thus represent a truer community, 
would probably encompass more nonsecurity 
functions, and would be more likely to live 
comfortably over time with the ground rules 
embedded in its enabling instruments. But 
that gets into a time period of no interest to 
us here. 

There is the Aristotelian dilemma of cor- 
ruption of government into tyranny and 
there is the potential conflict between a 
centralized authority and the deep American 
values of pluralism, diversity, and home rule. 
As with the American Constitution in the 
Federal period, once the constituent units 
relinquish their vital powers to the center, 
the extent to which encroachment is subse- 
quently resisted, ‘states’ rights“ maintained, 
and tyranny prevented will depend on factors 
other than the constitutional provisions 
agreed to. The lesson of historical experi- 
ence is that how this happens depends not 
so much on the language of the organic in- 
strument as on the degree of genuine con- 
sensus which went into its making. To the 
extent that the community is an artificial 
one, resting largely on fiat, or imposed on 
one important part of the whole by another 
important part—to that extent its real un- 
derpinnings are so much in doubt that its 
survival potential could not be predicted. 

There is the dilemma of depending for 
effective world order on total national dis- 
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armament. Without disarmament, such a 
world system is probably unattainable. If 
general disarmament were ever a reality, a 
scheme such as that outlined in this paper 
will need to accompany and follow it. Other- 
wise, there will be no means to prevent ex- 
ploitation of a disarmed world in a way 
which would almost surely bring on a war. 
The crucial point here is the provision for 
an effective international force equipped with 
approximately a half million men and a 
nuclear capability sufficient to deter any 
likely level of clandestine violation, a com- 
bination most likely to create a stable mili- 
tary environment. 

And for the central authority to have 
nuclear weapons poses one of the most diffi- 
cult questions about world government: quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes? And perhaps even 
more to the point, how keep the keepers rela- 
tively insulated from the inevitable efforts 
to control them, wholly apart from the issue 
of their supervision? 

But the details apart, two problems are 
sovereign. First is the quantum jump such 
centralization of military power would mean 
in historic terms. Second is the presently in- 
surmountable difficulty of bringing into a 
worldwide system the messianic forces of 
the Communist imperium so long as it is 
on the historic make. At present the very 
notion of a politicomilitary rubric superior 
to both East and West seems remote. By 
and large there has been doctrinal continuity 
between Litvinov's assertion that only angels 
can be impartial and Khrushchey’s state- 
ment to Walter Lippmann in April 1961 that 
there may be neutral nations but there are 
no neutral men. There are occasional indica- 
tions that the Soviet Union agrees to an in- 
ternational force after disarmament (as in 
the third stage of the Soviet proposal of June 
2, 1960). But it would be subject to the Se- 
curity Council veto, and no real advance over 
article 43 of the U.N. Charter agreed to in 
1945, In addition, presently insurmountable 
problems seem to exist as to the sequence 
of disarmament and control.“ 

In sum, the structure of the model can be 
perceived more easily than fundamental 
building blocks of consensus and community 
which would have to underlie it. But we 
must end by repeating that if such a system 
ever came into being, even in grave crisis, 
it would thenceforth have its own inner 
dynamic. New forces could be set into mo- 
tion which we cannot now comprehend, 
leading in the direction of constitutional and 
organic development that might bear as little 
resemblance to the first stage as the United 
States system in 1961 bears to the Thirteen 
Colonies under the Articles of Confederation. 


Mr. THURMOND. The negotiating 
function of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency could certainly just 
as well be performed by the State De- 
partment itself as by the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency acting under 
the supervision of the Secretary of State. 
No loss would be suffered in this respect 
by the termination of appropriations for 
ACDA. 

Mr. President, for all of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency’s studies, 
the taxpayer is paying a rather dear 


The formation of an international army 
before general and complete disarmament is 
effected would lead in practice either to the 
rise of unprecedented ‘super-militarism,’ if 
the international armed force were stronger 
than the Armies of the Soviet Union and the 
United States, or to the perpetuation of ex- 
treme inequality in international relations 
if the international force were employed only 

small and weak countries.” T. Koro- 
vin, “Disarmament and Security,” Inter- 
national affairs (U.S.S.R.), February 1961, p. 
57. 
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price. I hold in my hand a printed re- 
port on “Arms Control and Civil De- 
fense,” prepared by Hudson Institute for 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. This report, in its en- 
tirely, comprises 34 printed pages, in- 
cluding charts. With the report are 
printed several appendixes including ad- 
ditional charts, and such things as 
“Notes on Contributors,” which brings 
the total pages of the publication to 47. 
Annexed to this report are four stenciled 
papers from which the report, funda- 
mentally, was compiled. For this report, 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency paid $147,000. Mr. President, this 
amounts to more than $3,000 per page, 
and more than $3 per word. I realize, 
of course, that the value of material of 
this sort cannot be judged quantitatively. 
I only wish that each Member of the 
Senate would read this report, and pass 
individual judgment on the qualitative 
value per word, even aside from the very 
pertinent question of relevancy which 
would surely occur to the reader. So 
that the Recorp will reflect some meas- 
ure of the subject matter and the scope 
of this expensive study, I ask unanimous 
consent that appendix D, entitled, “Sum- 
mary of the Report,” be printed in the 
Recor at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 5.) 

ExHIBIT 5 
APPENDIX D: SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 


We shall here summarize the main content 
of the report. The organization of this sum- 
mary follows the chapters of the report it- 
self, beginning with chapter III: the first 
two chapters contain preliminaries. The 
concepts and terminology used here are those 
developed in chapter I, 

“Alternative Strategic Settings” (ch. III): 
The alternative settings themselves do not 
contain any “findings,” but they do provide 
a number of alternative contexts with re- 
spect to which the substantive interactions 
under study have been considered. The five 
alternative settings thus used for checking 
conclusions and thinking about interactions 
are respectively titled: “Contemporary Situ- 
ation—mid-1963"; “Arms Control Success— 
1966"; “Active Defense Br hs— 
1975”; “New Nuclear Powers—1970"; and 
“Strong Europe—1970.” 

“The Strategic Impact of Civil Defense on 
Arms Control” (Ch. IV): Considerations in- 
vestigated under this heading are those that 
might rather directly deal with or influence 
the procurement or employment of long- 
range nuclear forces by elther side. Implica- 
tions are considered for several different 
kinds of CD programs. 

Fallout shelter programs are usually consid- 
ered purely prudential in character, because 
they would not sufficiently reduce the num- 
ber of “hostages” to enemy weapons to in- 
crease significantly the willingness of lead- 
ers to threaten general war, It may never- 
theless be true that fallout shelter programs 
can have secondary strategic implications for 
arms control; namely, for the “war-fighting 
tactics” variety. On the basis of a compli- 
cated argument relating to population-spar- 
ing tactics and limited strategic retaliation, 
it appears that the United States might ac- 
tually be interested in having the Soviet 
Union adopt a fallout shelter program. How- 
ever, the general strategic weakness of fall- 
out shelter programs is illustrated by the 
fact that we know of no actual or planned 
changes in U.S. strategic forces or plans at- 
tributable to the (reportedly large) Soviet 
civil defense program. There do not seem 
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to be strong interactions involving fallout 
shelters in the other hypothetical strategic 
contexts, except in the “active defense 
breakthrough” setting, in which a fallout 
shelter program might well have consider- 
able strategic impact. 

Blast shelter programs could save a large 
fraction of the people that would otherwise 
be killed in attacks designed to maximize 
casualties. Therefore such a shelter pro- 
gram could remove a substantial number of 
hostages unless and until enemy strategic 
forces were increased sufficiently to offset it. 
Since the strategic forces required to offset 
a substantial blast shelter program would 
themselves be rather substantial, it is quite 
possible that such a program could have ad- 
verse effects from the point of view of arms 
control. On the other hand, a blast shelter 
program could have a good deal more poten- 
tial utility for purely prudential purposes 
than a system of fallout shelters alone. If 
however the Soviet leaders became convinced 
that a blast shelter program had been 
adopted for the purpose of acquiring or en- 
hancing a strategic advantage, not merely 
prudential, then the program could accel- 
erate the arms race in ways that would be 
clearly inimical to U.S. interests. For it 
seems that the cost effectiveness of blast 
shelters considered as a weapon system is 
rather low; a potential enemy could neutral- 
ize the program with an expenditure of only 
a fraction of the cost of the blast shelter 
program itself. The Soviet response is thus 
the dominant element in assessing the imme- 
diate strategic impact of a large blast shelter 
program. It appears that most of the pos- 
sible future alternative settings considered 
would reduce the likelihood (relative to the 
contemporary situation) that a U.S. blast 
shelter program would be perceived by the 
Soviets as designed to place them in a posi- 
tion of strategic inferiority; the major ex- 
ception is again in the “active defense break- 
throughs” setting. 

A crisis evacuation program can, like a 
blast shelter program, be effective in reducing 
the number of “hostages.” The increase in 
enemy forces required to offset the program 
could be quite large. Since the purely pru- 
dential motivations for a crisis evacuation 
capability may well seem much less per- 
suasive, especially to possible opponents, 
than its possible role in connection with an 
extended deterrence policy, crisis evacuation 
programs may constitute a possibility of spe- 
cial concern to ACDA. The rationale of the 
policy a crisis evacuation program is often 
advanced to support depends on an assump- 
tion that the Soviets will not acquire the 
strategic forces necessary to neutralize the 
effectiveness of the evacuation. This as- 
sumption could prove false, which suggests 
that a crisis evacuation program might be 
unwise from the point of view of arms con- 
trol. There are however some possible pru- 
dential uses for a crisis evacuation capability, 
e.g., in a war involving limited strategic at- 
tacks on cities that extended over a period of 
several weeks. Another example would be 
the possible use of a crisis evacuation capa- 
bility against small nuclear powers. Some of 
these prudential uses seem more plausible in 
some of the alternative strategic contexts. 

“A Theory of Arms Control Tendencies” 
(ch. V). With the possible exception of di- 
rect strategic calculations, the factors most 
likely to influence the arms race are those 
trends in the political and military environ- 
ment that will be perceived by decision- 
makers and power elites as influencing the 
desirability of increasing or decreasing arms 
procurement. This chapter provides a check- 
list of such factors, based on such theories 
of war and arms races as are known and seem 
to have some validity. The checklist and 
discussion consider three possible elements 
of an attempt to slow or to halt an arms 
race: By pressures forcing the withdrawal of 
one or seyeral competitors in the race; by 
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gradual relaxation of the race; and by nego- 
tiation. These categories mirror many dis- 
cussions about certain aspects of defense 
policy; the relaxation and pressure tendencies 
in particular are more precise ways of think- 
ing about the well-known “carrot and stick” 
ideas. The analysis serves to illuminate the 
fact that a policy decision that supports one 
class of desired tendencies may run counter 
to another, and that the problem of choice is 
often one between emphases. It seems more 
likely that significant arms control will de- 
velop in an environment containing some 
reasonable balance of relaxation and pressure 
tendencies than from an emphasis on one 
side alone. The checklist provided consists 
of general factors relating to arms races and 
is not specific to interactions related to civil 
defense. 

After testing the hypothetical alternative 
strategic settings and various CD programs 
in them against the checklist, we have found 
that many unilateral civil defense programs 
show some pressure tendencies and have 
other tendencies in opposition to relaxation 
tendencies. Cooperative civil defense pro- 
grams (in contrast to purely unilateral ones) 
may contribute positively to relaxation tend- 
encies, as will appear later. Not surprising- 
ly, this analysis suggests that if pressure 
tendencies are the most likely to be effective 
in achieving arms control, while relaxation 
tendencies will not tend to be effective or 
will perhaps even be counterproductive, then 
many of the more substantial unilateral CD 
programs might play a constructive role in 
the process, On the other hand, if pressure 
tendencies are less likely to be effective but 
the relaxation tendencies seem more promis- 
ing, then the large unilateral CD programs— 
especially those having a deterrent charac- 
ter—would appear to be unwise, from this 
point of view. 

“Social, Psychological, and Political Effects 
of CD” (ch. VI). This chapter, concerned 
chiefly with unilateral CD pro; „con- 
siders effects in which the social and political 
interactions with statistically large groups of 
people play an important role. This con- 
trasts with effects that operate through rela- 
tively small numbers of decisionmakers or 
power elites, such as the strategic effects 
traced in chapter IV, and with the attempt 
in chapter V to characterize both political 
and strategic interactions from an abstract 
point of view. Many of the considerations of 
this chapter are especially unsusceptible of 
unequivocal resolution; they may be impor- 
tant, but they are difficult to evaluate with 
high or even medium confidence. 

The list of social and political shortcom- 
ings of CD claimed by some critic or another 
at some time or another is very long; it has 
been said that CD would regiment the pub- 
lic, raise tensions between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, make war “thinkable,” 
be “psychologically dissonant” with arms 
control, and so on. Only a few of these 
claims are analyzed in detail in this report. 
It should be noted, however, that many of 
these alleged costs or disadvantages have 
been rendered suspect simply by experience 
with an ongoing CD program and the passage 
of time. The fallout shelter marking and 
stocking program has been in operation for 
over 2 years at the time of writing. Other 
countries have had even more experience; 
measured by per capita expenditures for civil 
defense in the 1963 fiscal year, the United 
States ranks eighth among the Western 
countries tabulated in annex III. Four of 
these countries spend three to five times as 
much per capita, and social effects of CD in 
these countries have not been particularly 
evident. 

By setting forth grim descriptions of a 
possible thermonuclear war and its after- 
math, some critics of CD have tended to 
imply—implicitly or explicitly—that the 
choice between CD and no CD is equivalent 
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to choosing between war and peace, It is 
obvious that there might be a thermonuclear 
war without any civil defense, so the appro- 
priate comparison is between the risk of war 
without civil defense and a possibly different 
risk of war with CD. The various real or 
potential costs of civil defense, whether in 
dollar costs or in social costs or in possible 
costs of increased likelihood of war, should 
be weighed against the costs of not having 
civil defense in the event that war occurs, 
considering the likelihood that it may occur. 
On the other side, many supporters of CD 
have argued as if the only costs of CD were 
dollar costs, and that the CD program under 
discussion did not have other possible ad- 
verse consequences (such as increasing the 
likelihood of war). It may ultimately be 
true that the dominant costs are dollar costs, 
but this is not a foregone conclusion. 

Having paid considerable attention to the 
question of whether making general nuclear 
war more thinkable“ also makes it more 
likely, we find that it does, but it is much 
less clear whether CD makes general nuclear 
war more or less thinkable.“ The fact that 
we are unable to be confident of the direction 
in which CD might influence the thinkabil- 
ity of war does not mean that the effect is 
unimportant, and the nature of the problem 
should be understood. 

Most of the adverse effects that might arise 
from civil defense are related to specific as- 
pects of specific programs. For example, en- 
couraging some degree of private participa- 
tion in a CD program may have divisive ef- 
fects: people with more initiative or wealth 
will be better protected than those who have 
less. Obviously however such a divisive so- 
cial effect depends on particular ways of 
organizing, financing, and talking about a 
CD program, and is presumably not intrinsic 
in CD itself. Consideration of a range of 
possible programs supports this point. For 
example, fallout shelters can be cheaply im- 
provised in many ways and this has further 
encouraged programs involving private par- 
ticipation. Evidently the indirect effects of 
fallout shelter programs, whatever they 
might be, would be greatly reduced if the 
programs were presented in such a way as 
to lessen the likelihood of controversy and, 
probably in particular, if they did not in- 
volve so much public participation. The 
character of a debate over blast shelter pro- 
grams would probably differ from that of 
the fallout shelter controversy, because the 
expense of such shelters would encourage 
community shelters rather than individual 
ones, while at the same time the total cost 
would encourage State and even local par- 
ticipation to supplement national efforts, 

As in the case of fallout shelters, the short- 
run indirect effects are probably strongly re- 
lated to the magnitude of the controversy 
which surrounds the inception of the pro- 
gram. It appears that preparations for crisis 
evacuation may have much lees social im- 
pact than strategic impact. Unlike fallout 
shelter programs, preparations for crisis evac- 
uation do not necessarily require public par- 
ticipation, so that one would not anticipate 
great controversy over crisis evacuation 
plans. Indeed, plans for the possible evac- 
uation of the New York metropolitan area 
have been in existence for some time and 
have aroused little comment or emotion. 

A psychological theory about dissonance 
has been made the basis of one of the more 
serious (from the point of view of arms con- 
trol) criticisms of civil defense. This criti- 
cism referred to prevailing public attitudes, 
and investigation of these public attitudes 
has made the criticism seem very dubious. 
Some of the relevant opinion poll data are 
summarized in this chapter. 

Some of the issues raised in the civil de- 
fense controversy cannot be adequately re- 
solved by systematic research. This fact it- 
self can be fairly established, however, by 
systematic consideration of some of the 
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lines of argument. For many of the issues 
raised in the CD controversy, “trees” of argu- 
ments can be constructed. A figure in chap- 
ter VI shows a representative tree of eight 
different arguments relating civil defense, 
public anxiety, and the arms control role of 
reducing the probability of war. This par- 
ticular tree is merely an illustration. Enough 
is presented, however, to indicate that the 
plausibility of any line of argument used by 
a disputant depends on his views on a long 
series of issues, such as the relative efficacy 
of “pressure” or “relaxation” tendencies for 
arms control, the causes of war, and so on. 
On study, it becomes obvious that many or 
most of the issues presented at “branch 
points” of this tree are unresearchable. Some, 
for instance, depend on such factors as 
whether a particular decisionmaker reacts 
better to a carrot than to a stick, or vice 
versa, and this is often unpredictable even in 
highly specific situations. 

Our general conclusion in the area of social 
effects of CD is the following: After examina- 
tion of the many conjectures that have been 
raised, we are not able to find enough evi- 
dence of such adverse interactions to war- 
rant policy decisions against intelligently 
conducted and potentially feasible CD pro- 
grams on the grounds that their sociopoliti- 
cal effects (from the installed programs) wili 
interfere with arms control goals. 

“The Impact of Arms Control and the Arms 
Race on Civil Defense” (ch. VII). The 
clearly predictable impact of various possible 
CD programs on a range of arms control pos- 
sibilities in the contemporary context seems 
generally small, the major exception being 
associated with the decision to retain or 
reject an extended deterrence doctrine as 
this decision might be influenced by CD. 
It is interesting that the implications in the 
reverse direction—the implications of arms 
control and the arms race for civil defense— 
often seem to be much stronger in their 
effects. It is possible to summarize this dif- 
ference by saying that with current tech- 
nology, strategic nuclear offense has consid- 
erable military supremacy over defense. 
Therefore arms control arrangements, by 
working directly on offensive capabilities 
and techniques, can exert much more “lever- 
age” than can civil defense working from the 
basic general weakness of defense. This in- 
terpretation is strengthened by the way in 
which various CD programs appear to inter- 
act much more strongly with the “active 
defense breakthroughs” strategic setting 
than they do with any of the other strategic 
settings, including the contemporary one. 

A few implications of specific arms control 

ments for civil defense are easily iden- 
tiflable. Surprise attack warning could be 
useful for moving people into shelters. City 
avoidance doctrines, if they came to be re- 
garded as having a substantial likelihood of 
being adhered to, might eliminate most of 
the rationale for blast shelter programs in 
cities or for major evacuation programs. On 
the other hand, the same city avoidance doc- 
trines might be seen as increasing the pros- 
pects that fallout shelters would in fact be 
of substantial value. The implications of 
stabilized deterrence or general disarmament 
programs for CD are more complex. 

The potential impact of the arms race on 
civil defense requirements is eyen more sub- 
stantial. The spread of nuclear weapons to 
many additional countries might encourage 
civil defense by presenting a danger that 
is relatively easily defended against. 
Changes in strategic doctrine might encour- 
age announced strategic attacks at cities; 
thus the evacuation of isolated cities could 
become a civil defense problem. Bacterio- 
logical or chemical warfare could result from 
the desperation of smaller countries sur- 
rounded by new nuclear powers. Finally, 
large underwater bombs or threats to use 
tidal waves might encourage evacuation, pos- 
sibly of entire seaboards. 
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“Civil Defense as Arms Control” (ch. 
VIII). It is possible to conceive of agree- 
ments among potential enemies to limit or 
otherwise control civil defense capabilities. 
Such an agreement would thus constitute an 
arms control agreement concerning civil de- 
fense, in the ordinary sense of “arms con- 
trol.“ However, as pointed out in chapter 
I, civil defense itself is intended to achieve 
one of the objectives of arms control—to 
reduce the destructiveness of a war if one 
occurs—so that civil defense fails of being 
itself arms control only in view of the fact 
that it is generally oriented to provide uni- 
lateral gains (or even differential military 
advantages) rather than joint gains. There 
is, however, no intrinsic reason why that 
must be so, and if a civil defense program 
were cast in a suitable framework, it would 
itself constitute an arms control arrange- 
ment. The possibilities implicit in this re- 
mark are substantially more important than 
most of the possibilities for limiting civil 
defense programs through arms control 
agreements. 

Considering first the latter possibility, that 
of limitation agreements affecting civil de- 
fense, the most important civil defense pro- 
grams to limit from the point of view of 
preserving strategic stability would be those 
that might upset existing or potential stra- 
tegic parity. In the contemporary situation, 
this would mean large-scale programs of 
blast shelters, or a crisis evacuation capa- 
bility, or possibly certain preparations for 
these. There is much less strategic cause 
to discourage—perhaps even some reason 
for encouraging—fallout shelter programs, 
or preparations for them, In some other 
strategic contexts than the present one, 
however, the specifics of these considerations 
could be very different. One of the reasons 
that some civil defense limitation agree- 
ments seem less attractive is that many 
important components of such a possible 
agreement do not appear susceptible of being 
reliably inspected by ordinary means. 

One potential CD agreement that may be 
more desirable would be an agreement not to 
be the first to evacuate cities. There is some 
rationale for stabilizing present expectations 
by such an agreement, and it is easily pos- 
sible to inspect it. 

Concerning the more important possibility 
of cooperative civil defense, there are many 
reasons for believing that CD could lose 
many or most of its negative attributes if the 
major powers could pursue their civil defense 
programs in a cooperative framework—which 
need not be a highly formal one. Cooperative 
civil defense seems both feasible and inter- 
esting because of an apparently strong con- 
sensus within the Government that civil 
defense ought to be purely prudential. 
Given this outlook, it should be possible for 
the President and other high officials to say 
and to believe that civil defense programs 
ought to be adopted not only by the United 
States and its allies, but by the Soviet Union 
and its allies as well. This would provide a 
basis for surrounding the ongoing CD pro- 
grams in the major powers with as much co- 
operation as can be achieved. Specific forms 
the cooperation might assume include ex- 
change visits of CD officials; exchange of 
plans and information; resident liaison repre- 
sentatives; and simple statements of intent. 

There are many incentives for establishing 
cooperative civil defense. These include: to 
make CD prudential, i.e., to reduce the extent 
to which CD may be considered a weapon sys- 
tem; to limit Soviet motivation to neutralize 
U.S. CD; to tranquilize important aspects of 
the domestic CD controversy; to improve the 
capability of civil defense; to bring about 
the exchange of people and ideas on a more 
useful level than is accomplished by the cul- 
tural exchange program; perhaps to improve 
stability under disarmament; to strengthen 
the trend toward city avoidance; and to re- 
duce tensions. 
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The feasibility of cooperative civil defense 
derives from a different but equally lengthy 
set of considerations: that most CD has only 
a marginal direct strategic impact; that 
cooperative civil defense requires no sub- 
stantial consultation with allies; that it 
would not involve sensitive information; 
that relevant elements of the U.S. Govern- 
ment are sympathetic to the concept; that 
there is a large range of possibilities for 
implementation; that the arguments in sup- 
port of the idea are simple; and that there is 
no particular need for mutual trust. There 
seem to be very few costs connected with 
cooperative civil defense, none of them 
substantial. 

It is clear that, when suitably understood 
and pursued, civil defense cannot only con- 
stitute arms control but may well constitute 
one of the more interesting possibilities for 
arms control in the near future. The major 
positive recommendation of this report is 
that a cooperative framework be established 
around existing CD programs as rapidly as 
feasible. 

“Some Special Problems of NATO” (ch. 
IX). Some interactions of CD with or with- 
in. other countries, chiefly NATO countries. 
are of potential importance to matters under 
consideration in this report. Many Euro- 
pean strategists and political figures believe 
(not necessarily on the basis of analysis) that 
in estimating the efficacy of a deterrent 
threat, it is not necessary to take into account 
one’s own casualties from counter-retalia- 
tion. This belief has relevance to the growth 
of the independent French nuclear force 
and, at least potentially, others. Whatever 
they may believe about the impact of Euro- 
pean casualties on the potential credibility 
of a European deterrent force, many Euro- 
peans believe that European casualties in a 
Soviet second strike would not and should 
not count in American considerations of the 
possible employment of an American nuclear 
attack in retaliation to a major Soviet assault 
on Europe. Therefore, they believe, Euro- 
pean casualties should not impair the credi- 
bility of an American extended deterrence 
policy in defense of Europe. This type of 
argument has been the basis for the view held 
by some American strategists that the via- 
bility of an American extended deterrence 
policy was adequately assessed by estimating 
possible American casualties in a Soviet sec- 
ond strike, without regard to possible Euro- 
pean casualties. This view is held by some 
responsible strategists and it cannot be 
casually dismissed. On the other hand, there 
are many strategists—including many of 
those centrally involved in this study—who 
believe that, both because of moral consider- 
ations and for the long-term political health 
of the alliance, French and British and Ger- 
man casualties should be counted as essen- 
tially equivalent to American casualties. 
There is thus something of a controversy as 
to whether the strategic balance from the 
point of view of the West is best described in 
terms of American casualties only, or in 
terms of nationians. As long as the contro- 
versy remains a live one, it is impossible to 
make simple judgments about the possible 
impact that active and passive defense sys- 
tems in Europe might have on Western will- 
ingness to employ an extended deterrence 
policy in defense of Europe. This also applies 
to the possible impact of European CD on 
independent nuclear forces in Europe. To 
whatever extent it may be relevant, however, 
the engineering problem of providing CD for 
Europe that would be significant in re- 
moving hostages is far more difficult than 
the corresponding problem for the United 
States. 

“Conclusions and Recommendations” (ch. 
X). The conclusions and recommendations 
in the final chapter are in sufficiently con- 
cise form so that further condensation seems 
pointless. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
there is an additional aspect concern- 
ing the expenditures on study contracts 
by the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency which I believe raises a question 
of propriety. In the spring of 1963, 
ACDA contracted with Columbia Uni- 
versity for a study of “Factors Affecting 
Soviet Attitudes on Disarmament,” at a 
contract price of $91,000. The contract 
culminated in a report to the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, which is 
essentially the product of a seminar on 
the subject. The report presumably be- 
came the property of the U.S. Govern- 
ment by virtue of ACDA contract No. 
ACDA/DAS-25, when it was submitted 
to the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency in the late summer of 1964. I 
have in my hand, however, a copy of this 
report, published in book form, pre- 
sumably for public sale and bearing a 
copyright by the School of International 
Affairs, Columbia University. I believe 
that a serious question of propriety 
arises when a study purchased at a not 
inconsiderable price by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is subsequently copyrighted 
and privately published as a commercial 
venture by the contractor. This is not 
an isolated example. Not only does this 
raise a question of financial impropriety, 
but it also approaches an indirect en- 
gagement in propagandizing the Ameri- 
can public which is prohibited by the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act, as 
amended. 

Mr. President, I am persuaded that the 
ACDA is at present little more than an 
expensive, but largely ineffectual ap- 
pendage to the organization of Govern- 
ment. I recognize that it has a po- 
tential for something more, but the 
operation of ACDA, to date, strongly in- 
dicates that any increased effectiveness 
through enhanced infiuence would ac- 
complish more harm than good. I can 
think of no field where the confusion of 
abstract theoretics is less needed or has 
a greater potential for harm to the 
United States and to the free world than 
in the field of arms control and disarma- 
ment. 

Contrary to popular opinion, there is 
little or no evidence that the ACDA has 
contributed anything of significance or 
concrete accomplishments in the fields of 
arms control and disarmament. The 
partial test ban treaty is the only treaty 
effectuated which falls within the field 
of arms control, and this treaty was a 
production of negotiations by the State 
Department and diplomatic officials of 
the Soviet Union. Indeed, State Depart- 
ment negotiations produced the Treaty 
of Moscow for a partial ban on nuclear 
testing, while ACDA was actually in the 
process of discussing, in Geneva, United 
States and Soviet proposals for a com- 
prehensive nuclear ban. Specifically, 
ACDA, in Geneva, was embroiled in a 
losing numbers game over the annual 
rate of on-site inspections of suspicious 
events to be permitted under a proposed 
comprehensive test ban treaty. 

In the field of arms control, there is 
no question but that the United States 
has undertaken a number of actions, 
commonly referred to as “unilateral ini- 
tiatives.” Indeed, proposals for such 
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unilateral initiatives may have strongly 
influenced the current and planned 
structure of our military forces, and 
therefore, be of far-reaching significance. 
There is little or no evidence, however, 
that such “unilateral initiatives” origi- 
nated in the studies of ACDA. On the 
contrary, such actions are the product of 
the far deeper studies into the field of 
arms control conducted by such agencies 
as the Department of Defense and the 
Department of State, for after all, these 
are primarily the implementing agencies 
and those with specialized operating 
functions affected by unilateral initia- 
tives for arms control. As much as I 
deplore the entire approach underlying 
arms control by unilateral initiatives and 
as serious as I believe the consequences 
of such actions to be to our security, I 
find little basis to conclude that the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
should share the blame—or from the 
contrary viewpoint, the credit—for such 
actions. 

Mr. President, we have had sufficient 
experience now with the operation of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
to make a judgment as to its effective- 
ness and usefulness. I believe that it 
has failed to prove worthy of continued 
operation, either from the standpoint of 
net usefulness or cost effectiveness; and 
I believe that this assessment applies re- 
gardless of one’s perspective or attitude 
toward the merits of arms control and 
disarmament generally. 

I urge the Senate, therefore, to reject 
H.R. 2998, and allow the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency to pass into 
oblivion, a fate it richly deserves as a 
reward for its operations to date. 


SENATOR RANDOLPH URGES AC- 
TION TO INSURE AN ADEQUATE 
LABOR FORCE FOR WEST VIR- 
GINIA FRUIT INDUSTRY 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
February 18 and 25, and again on 
March 9, 16 Senators expressed their 
concern over the criteria established by 
the Secretary of Labor under which sup- 
plementary foreign workers might be ad- 
mitted to this country. This situation, 
as it affects various sections of our Na- 
tion, including the State of West Vir- 
ginia, was discussed in the Senate Cham- 
ber, under the impetus of the esteemed 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
who has an intimate knowledge of this 
problem. 

There is little I can add to the detailed 
and enlightening coverage of those de- 
bates. However, I would like the record 
to reflect that West Virginia is one of 
the 26 States that employ supplemental 
farm labor. 

On February 24, Representative Har- 
LEY Sraccers and I met with several 
applegrowers from the eastern pan- 
handle counties of West Virginia and a 
spokesman from the Department of 
Labor. The purpose of this meeting, of 
course, was to discuss these new regula- 
tions governing the hiring of migrants. 
On March 3, these same growers con- 
ferred with Under Secretary of Labor 
Robert F. Henning to discuss this per- 
plexing problem. My esteemed colleague 
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Senator ROBERT C. Byrp and I attended 
this meeting. 

On both of these occasions, the West 
Virginia growers included Carlton Hehle 
and Turner Ramey of Charles Town; 
Robert Hockensmith of Shenandoah 
Junction; Stanley Eye of Harpers Ferry; 
and Richard Lowman of Martinsburg. 
These men represent an industry which 
produces approximately 6 million bushels 
of apples annually and is worth $20 mil- 
lion to our Mountain State—a very sub- 
stantial contribution to the economic 
base of West Virginia. 

According to the testimony of these 
growers, the employment of foreign na- 
tionals from the Bahamas has been man- 
datory to insure profitable and efficient 
harvesting of their apple crop. These 
offshore workers were not requested, nor 
were they certified, until every effort had 
been made to secure domestic help, from 
as far south as Florida and Louisiana 
and as far north as Delaware and New 
York. 

In 1964, the Tri-County Labor Camp in 
Martinsburg, which provides and houses 
migrant workers for 26 growers, at- 
tempted to recruit workers in 14 States 
and the District of Columbia. As a re- 
sult of these endeavors, 160 persons 
agreed to accept employment for the 
harvest period. At the end of the season, 
only six domestics remained. Equally 
disappointing circumstances were en- 
countered in 1961, 1962, and 1963. 

After the extensive search for domestics 
last year, there were 378 foreign na- 
tionals employed in the eastern panhan- 
dle orchards. These laborers picked 
nearly 1.1 million bushels of apples, the 
loss of which well could have meant a 
deficit year for the growers of that area. 

At this point, let me say that possibly 
the most productive apple orchards 
which Senator Byrd of Virginia owns 
are located within my State of West Vir- 
ginia. I have no reason to commit the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], but 
he knows that this is a grave problem. I 
have discussed it with him. Other Sen- 
ators know about it; there are 17 of us— 
who have talked on this subject and 
have brought it to the attention of the 
administration, particularly the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Certainly, we do not wish to hire for- 
eign help if there is an adequate supply 
of domestic labor to perform these agri- 
cultural jobs. Our first concern is for 
the worker in this country. 

I was one of those who helped draft 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
and have worked and voted to improve 
the original act. I have constantly sup- 
ported legislation which will create more 
employment and better working condi- 
tions in the United States. 

No loyal American would disagree 
with the objectives of Secretary Wirtz 
in attempting to engage every willing 
and qualified citizen before resorting to 
the hiring of foreign nationals. The 
applegrowers of West Virginia have 
pursued this course of action to the max- 
imum extent possible. However, their 


experiences have indicated that a sufi- 
cient number of competent home-based 
workers cannot be found. It is my sin- 
cere hope, then, that Secretary Wirtz 
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will give every consideration to the prep- 
aration of efficient administrative pro- 
cedures through which foreign labor can 
be secured rapidly, if, as in the past, the 
recruitment of domestic workers falls 
short of the growers’ requirements. 
This assurance of an adequate supply of 
supplementary labor, when the need 
arises, will dispel the present uncertainty 
and thereby the position of fruitgrowers 
as an important segment of our economy 
will not be jeopardized. 

To this end, I have communicated my 
concern in this matter to Secretary 
Wirtz. I ask unanimous consent that 
this letter of March 2, 1965, be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
March 2, 1965. 

Hon. W. WILLARD WIRTZ, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SECRETARY WTZ: On February 24, 

tative Sraccers and I met with sev- 

eral applegrowers from the eastern pan- 
handle counties of West Virginia, to examine 
the new regulations governing the hiring of 
supplementary farm labor. Mr. Jack S, Don- 
nachie, Deputy Director of Farm Labor Serv- 
ice, represented your department at this con- 
ference. 

Rather than explain in detail the ensuing 
discussion, I am enclosing memorandums 
which note the value of the apple industry to 
West Virginia and the difficulties encountered 
in recruiting domestic workers. During the 
meeting, Mr. Donnachie verified the extensive 
efforts of West Virginia growers in securing 
& labor force within this country. Nonethe- 
less, you will observe from official records that 
foreign nationals have been required in the 
past to insure efficient and profitable harvest- 
ing of the apple crop in the Mountain States. 

No loyal American would dispute your en- 
deavors to offer employment to every willing 
and qualified U.S. citizen before certifying 
foreign workers. The West Virginia grow- 
ers have engaged actively and conscientiously 
in domestic recruitment activities with little 
success. 

On Wednesday, March 3, the gentlemen 
with whom I conferred will be meeting with 
Under Secretary John F. Henning to present 
their case for a more viable ruling on the 
employment of supplementary farm labor. 
This appointment was arranged by my col- 
league, Senator ROBERT C. BYRD. 

I urge you to give every possible considera- 
tion to insuring that an adequate supply of 
labor will bè available from all sources. 
Your assurances in this situation will dispel 
the present uncertainty and will allow our 
growers to confidently prepare for the com- 
ing harvest season. 

With appreciation for your attention to 
this matter and best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first 
let me express my very sincere thanks to 
the Senator from West Virginia for his 
kind references to me. It just so hap- 
pens that the problem first hit my State, 
because we were in heavy production in 
some of our most perishable agricultural 
industries on January 1, when this cru- 
sade of the Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Wirtz, was begun. 
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Let me say to the Senator from West 
Virginia that I well know the situation 
confronting the able producers of his 
State. As the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia knows, I am familiar with that area 
of his State. It so happens that my 
mother went to Florida from the State of 
West Virginia, and I have been visiting 
in the apple-producing area of his State 
for a good many years. I believe that 
one of the last experiences I had there 
was in his good company when we went 
over to Moorefield in West Virginia. 

The fact is, ladder men are hard to 
find. These are men who operate lad- 
ders in the picking of fruit such as avo- 
cados and citrus fruits in Florida, and 
such as the Senator from West Virginia 
spoke of in his good State, and also in 
the State of Virginia and other States in 
the Appalachian region, in apple or- 
chards as far north as our country goes, 
because the State of Vermont—which is 
so ably represented by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], whom I see in the Chamber— 
also has the problem of finding good lad- 
der men. 

Over a period of years, we have dis- 
covered that although we produce a good 
many ladder men of our own, there are 
a great many whom we have brought in 
from the Caribbean area, and the fact 
remains that we have never found 
enough to handle our own citrus crops. 

That same fact applies when we take 
into consideration the combined needs 
of the various apple orchards which ma- 
ture their fruit at about the same time, 
from north Georgia up into Pennsylvania 
and also in the upper part of the belt, 
from there on up to the Canadian border. 
I know that the Senator is correct in his 
statement that periodically, from year to 
year, the producers have had to rely 
upon the supplemental ladder men, pick- 
ers of fruit, whom we have brought in, in 
the first instance, and who have re- 
mained in this country to pick other 
fruit crops as the seasons move up the 
seaboard. 

Let me say once more to the Senator 
from West Virginia that I appreciate 
very much what he said, which points 
up the fact what we have repeatedly 
brought out on the floor of the Senate, 
that here is a national problem which 
must be solved. 

I agree with the Senator from West 
Virginia that we should use every do- 
mestic workman who is willing and able 
to perform this kind of work. 

We have been required to recruit labor 
this year as far north as Pennsylvania, 
and as far west as Missouri. We have 
recruited workers from both States. But 
when we have recruited them all, we still 
find a shortage in our labor force of ap- 
proximately 200,000 which has to be met 
in the skilled fields of ladder men and 
canecutters and avocado and fruitpick- 
ers. In some cases they have to use lad- 
ders approximately 60 feet in length, and 
we have had to go to the offshore islands 
to get these ladder men. 

I hope that the Senator from West 
Virginia will be successful in his efforts. 
I welcome his addition to our group, 
which is trying to get reason to prevail. 

It is completely false for anyone to 
assume that we would not prefer do- 
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mestic labor, because of course we would; 
but the idea that unemployed workers, 
just because they are unemployed in 
some other part of the Nation, are them- 
selves skilled in the specialized tasks 
which are needed in areas where perish- 
able crops are produced, and which have 
to be harvested when they are ripe, is a 
fallacious idea on the face of it. 

I certainly hope that the Senator from 
West Virginia will continue his good 
efforts. I know that they will add 
greatly to the effectiveness of the com- 
aaa efforts of all of us working in this 

eld. 

I thank the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia very much for bringing his points 
out so well. 

Let me say that I have talked repeated- 
ly with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] who was mentioned by the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. The Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] has the largest 
single planting of apples in West Vir- 
ginia. He also has a larger planting 
of apples, as I understand it, in his own 
State of Virginia, 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The better apples, 
however, come from West Virginia. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is a matter 
which the Senator from West Virginia 
can debate with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrn]. He can argue with the 
Senator from Virginia about that. That 
is a point I would not wish to decide. I 
have eaten delicious apples from both 
States. 

However, the Senator from Virginia 
prefers not to take part in this argument, 
not because he is not directly and funda- 
mentally interested, but because he is so 
much interested, and he has asked me 
that he be excused from appearing, for 
the very reason that he uses some hun- 
dreds of offshore pickers in the picking of 
his own fruit. 

I am glad the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia has brought him in- 
to this picture, because he is vitally con- 
cerned. I do not know how he would 
be able to pick his fruit unless he had 
the use of this force. I thank the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia, and I encourage 
him in the further use of his good right 
arm. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, this 
is another indication of the persuasive- 
ness of the Senator from Florida, and we 
are grateful for his presentation of this 
problem. 


AMENDMENT OF ARMS CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2998) to amend the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act, as 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay”; if I 
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were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Bunbrekl, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WI. 
LIAMS] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jounston], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. McIntyre], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MonpatE], and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from North Dakota 
Mr. Burpick], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jonnston], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmaTHERS], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAuIs] would each vote 
“yea,” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proury] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dom- 
INIcK] is detained on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty] is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Colorado would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 74, 
nays 11, as follows: 


[No. 35 Leg.] 
YEAS—74 

Aiken Gore Montoya 
Allott Gruening Morse 
Anderson Harris Morton 
Bartlett Hart Moss 
Bass Hartke Mundt 
Bayh Hayden Muskie 
Bennett Hickenlooper Nelson 
Bible Neuberger 

gs Holland Pastore 
Brewster Inouye Pearson 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Pell 
Cannon avits Proxmire 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Randolph 

Jordan, xdehe 3 
nurch Kennedy, N.Y. 
Clark Kuchel Smith 
Cooper Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Cotton Long, La. Stennis 
Dirksen McCarthy Symington 
Dodd McGee Tydings 
Douglas McGovern Williams, Del. 
Ervin McNamara Yarborough 
Fannin Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Miller Young, Ohio 
Fulbright Monroney 
NAYS—11 
Byrd McClellan Talm e 
N Murphy eee 
Eastland Robertson Tower 
Hruska Simpson 
NOT VOTING—15 

Burdick Lausche Prouty 
Dominick Magnuson Ribicoff 
Elender Mansfield Russell 
Johnston McIntyre Smathers 
Kennedy, Mass. Mondale Williams, N.J. 


So the bill (H.R. 2998) was passed. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. -Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An Act to amend the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act, as amended, in order 
to continue the authorization for appro- 
Priations.“ 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed with the Senate amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment and 
request a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, and Mr. AIKEN conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to query the majority leader 
about the program for tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished minority leader, it is an- 
ticipated that Senate bill 510, the Com- 
munity Health Services Extension bill, 
which has been reported from the com- 
mittee, and on which a report will be 
filed and ready, will be the business to- 
morrow. There may be some nomina- 
tions. There will be some speeches. 
Then it is anticipated that there will be 
an adjournment from tomorrow until 
Monday at noon. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns tonight that it stand 
in adjournment until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
announces that pursuant to Public Law 
86, the Chair appoints Senators Ervin, 
MUSKIE, and Munpt as members of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, 


VIEWS OF PROFESSORS ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived a letter from Prof. Myron J. Gor- 
don, chairman of the Rochester Area 
Professors’ Ad Hoc Committee on Viet- 
nam. The letter reads as follows: 

Dear Senator Morse: I am sure you will 
be interested in the expression of opinion on 
the Vietnamese situation contained in the 
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enclosed open letter to President Johnson, 
which appeared as an advertisement in the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat and Chronicle 
of March 7, 1965, and which was signed by 
118 Rochester area professors. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank you for your great efforts to secure a 
peaceful solution to the war in Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 
Myron J. GORDON, 
Chairman, Rochester Area Professors’ 
Ad Hoe Committee on Vietnam. 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the open letter, which is signed 
by 118 professors, written to President 
Johnson, on the subject of Vietnam, en- 
titled “Peace Through Negotiations” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


An OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT JOHNSON ON 
VIETNAM—PEACE THROUGH NEGOTIATIONS 


We are cheered by the news that England, 
France, Russia, U.N. Secretary General U 
Thant, and the Vatican are all pressing for 
an international conference to negotiate a 
settlement of the conflict in Vietnam, and 
we strongly urge you to cooperate with these 
efforts to achieve peace. 

In negotiating the terms under which we 
would withdraw from Vietnam we ask you 
to bear in mind that the people of South 
Vietnam have been suffering the agonies of 
war and civil war for over 20 years and 
that recent events make it clear that the 
only alternative to a negotiated peace is 
the risking of a nuclear holocaust through 
escalation of the war. 

We find considerable merit in and urge 
your serious consideration of the following 
remarks on our Vietnam policy which ap- 
peared in the February 16, 1965, issue of the 
New York Times as an advertisement signed 
by over 400 professors. 

“Each day we hear fresh news from Viet- 
nam, news both strange and grim. We strike 
by air in reprisal against North Vietnam be- 
cause our soldiers, sent as armed technicians 
and advisers to an army which cannot yet 
guard them well, have been attacked in their 
barracks in the very heart of South Viet- 
nam. We have widened the war—how wide 
will it become? 

“Fear of escalation of this undeclared war 
against North Vietnam mounts with each 
sudden report of renewed violence. Unless 
the situation is very different from what it 
appears to be, we have lost the political 
initiative in Vietnam and are attempting to 
substitute military actions for political 
ones. We face grave risks in Vietnam. 
Americans haye faced even graver risks for 
good and high cause, Mr. President, but we 
must first understand why we must take 
such risks. What are our goals in Vietnam? 
Are they just? Can they be accomplished? 
Are they truly worth what they are bound 
to cost in dollars and human lives? 

“With whom are we allied in Vietnam? 
Are our soldiers fighting side by side with 
troops of a representative and legitimate 
national Government, or are we embroiled 
in defense of an unpopular minority in a 
fierce and costly civil war? Our representa- 
tives assure us that we and the Saigon Gov- 
ernment have the overwhelming support of 
the Vietnamese people. How can this be so? 
On the same day that Mr. McNamara said 
sneak attacks upon our soldiers cannot be 
prevented, an American officer on the scene 
in Vietnam declared that ‘any of the people 
in the hamlet over there could have warned 
us that the Vietcong were around, but they 
did not warn us.’ The weapons used against 
us are most often American weapons, cap- 
tured from or surrendered by the South 
Vietnamese army. Mr. President, we submit 
that weak field intelligence in South Viet- 
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nam and a steady loss of workable weapons 
to the enemy, are deep symptoms of an un- 
popular cause. 

“Why are we fighting in Vietnam? Mr. 
President, we think we understand why we 
went into Vietnam after the French with- 
drew. It was because this Nation hoped to 
encourage the development of a popular, 
stable, and democratic government which 
would help to lead all southeast Asia toward 
lasting peace. Historical, political, social, re- 
ligious, and sectional factors have prevented 
this development. The original assumptions 
are no longer valid. We have become in- 
creasingly unwelcome everywhere in south- 
east Asia. Our presence seems to deepen, 
rather than to relieye, the bitterness and 
hostility of the people. It was only 10 years 
ago that the Vietnamese defeated a French 
Army of nearly half a million men. Will the 
same battles occur again? 

“Can we win in Vietnam? Mr. President, 
we know that our Nation has sufficient fire- 
power to destroy the entire world. We also 
know that you do not wish to call upon this 
awesome power. How can we possibly win 
and yet prevent a widening of this conflict? 
How can we win in Vietnam with less than 
30,000 ‘advisers’ when the French could not 
win with an army of nearly half a million 
fighting both north and south of the present 
dividing frontier? 

“Is it worth the cost? The French defeat 
in Indochina cost them 172,000 casualties. 
Yet, before their final bloody defeat in Dien- 
bienphu, the French generals and diplomats 
spoke with the same toughness and opti- 
mism, the same assurances we now hear from 
our leaders. 

“The French had overwhelming numbers 
and firepower but they lost in Vietnam be- 
cause they lacked the support of the popula- 
tion. Do we face the same prospect, or are 
there facts which the public does not know 
which show our situation to be clearly dif- 
ferent? 

“Mr. President, we are aware that you have 
secret information which cannot be shared 
with us. But could such information com- 
pletely refute the picture of events and the 
political insights provided to us by serious 
newspapermen who have been in the area for 
years? 

“All we can see is a seemingly endless series 
of demonstrations and riots in Saigon and 
Hue, of military coups, of threats and chal- 
lenges to the dignity of our Ambassador and 
our other representatives by the very men 
we seek to sustain in power. 

“We have lost the initiative in Vietnam. A 
few guerrillas can trigger American reactions 
that widen the war. The events of the past 
week are leading step by step along the path 
to war with China. 

“Would it not be both prudent and just to 
take the initiative toward peace in Vietnam? 
If we are not to widen the war beyond all 
conscience, as reasonable men we must initi- 
ate negotiations while there is still time.” 

SUNY, Brockport: Stephen B. Bird, Eng- 
lish; Lucille H. Bush, administration; Ed- 
ward R. Cain, political science; John R; 
Crowley, English; Kaarlo Filppu, economics; 
Leslie G. Gale, sociology; James A. Rhody, 
English; David S. Tillson, anthropology; Dor- 
othy V. Waterman, administration; Ernst A. 
Wiener, sociology. 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School: James 
B. Ashbrook, theology; V. E. Devadutt, the- 
ology; Robert Eads, religion and education; 
William I. Elliott, theology; George Hall, 
ethics; William Hamilton, theology; Harmon 
R. Holcomb, philosophy of religion; R. Lewis 
Johnson, Christian education; Prentiss Pem- 
berton, social ethics; J. A. Sanders, Old 
Testament; John Charles Wynn, church 
education. 

SUNY, Geneseo: Jay Arnold, art; William 
R. Berry, speech; Randall Brune, English; 
Gilbert R. Davis, English; Henry M. Holland, 
Jr., political science; Barbara Hull, English; 
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Donald O. Innis, geography; William Melvin 
Kelley, English; Dwight D. Khoury, foreign 
languages; Emanuel Mussman, English; Je- 
rome J. Nadelhaft, history; Ruth Nadelhaft, 
English; Gifford J. Orwen, languages; Leo 
Rockas, English; William H. Slavick, English; 
Gerald Smith, English; Marian Wozencraft, 
education. 

Monroe Community College: Thomas A. 
Fabiano, history; Lewis Lansky, history; 
George McDade, English; Robert B. Nenno, 
mathematics and physics; Charles H. Speirs, 
library; Carl A. Talbot, library; Judith J. 
Toler, English; Barbara A. Welch, English. 

Rochester Institute of Technology: Ralph 
E. Adams, English; Leonard Barkin, art and 
design; Janet Bickal, English; Robert Bickal, 
English; Jean H, Cardinali, sociology; Sam G. 
Collins, geology; Robert A. Conge, art; Nor- 
man Coombs, history; Dane R. Gordon, phi- 
losophy; Frances Hamblin, philosophy; Wil- 
liam J. Hayles, chemistry; Ronald J. Hilton, 
English; John H. Humphries, social science; 
Robert G. Koch, English; Paul E. Le Van, psy- 
chology; Richard D. Lunt, history; Frederick 
R. Meyer, art and design; Pellegrino Nazzaro, 
history; Thomas J. O’Brien, English; Joseph 
Schafer, history; Norris M. Shea, language; 
Larry Wright, philosophy. 

St. John Fisher College: Peter E. Sheehan, 
theology. 

University of Rochester: Loren Baritz, his- 
tory; Ralph Barocas, psychology; George 
Berg, radiation biology; Daniel C. Broida, 
psychology; Michael Cherniavsky, history; 
John B. Christopher, history; Julius J. 
Cohen, physiology; Emory L. Cowen, psychol- 
ogy; John C. Donovan, obstetrics and gyne- 
cology; John Ernest, mathematics; Joseph 
Frank, English; Alfred Geier, foreign and 
comparative literature; Albert Gold, optics; 
Richard M. Gollin, English; Myron J. Gordon, 
business administration; Harry E. Gove, 
physics and astronomy; Grace Harris, re- 
ligion; Richard M. Harris, language and lin- 
guistics; Norman I, Harway, psychiatry; 
Michio Hatanaka, economics; Robert B. 
Hinman, English, Harold C. Hodge, phar- 
macology; Robert L, Holmes, philosophy; 
Frances Horler, education; Howard C. Hors- 
ford, English; John B. Hursh, radiobiology; 
Gilbert Kilpack, humanities; William D. 
Lotspeich, physiology; Abraham A. Lurie, 
anesthesiology; Melvin R. Marks, business 
administration; Dean A. Miller, history; 
Sidney Monas, history; William B. Much- 
more, biology; B. S. Nasset, physiology; 
Helen H. Nowlis, psychology; Vincent Now- 
lis, psychology; Bernard J. Panner, pathology; 
J. O. Peskin, optics; Lawrence G. Raisz, 
pharmacology; Arnold W. Ravin, biology; 
A. William Salomone, history; Leonard 8. 
Simon, business administration; Dorothy 
Stone, mathematics; Francis Tursi, music; 
Kurt Weinberg, foreign and comparative 
literature; Donald F. White, music; Hayden 
V. White, history; Henry Wood, foreign lan- 
guage and literature; Melvin Zax, phychology. 

(Institutional affilation for purposes of 
identification only.) 

This open letter is being published as an 
advertisement paid for by the signers. If 
you approve of this statement, write or wire 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Rochester Area Professors’ Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Vietnam, Post Office Box 3884, 
Brighton Post Office, Rochester, N.Y., Myron 
J. Gordon, chairman. 


ART BUCHWALD ON “PRESIDENT 
GOLDWATER” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, yester- 
day a very interesting but satirical article 
by Art Buchwald on the general subject 
of what would have happened if Gold- 
water had been elected President was 
published in the Washington Post. In 
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his article Art Buchwald discusses what 
the Goldwater program would have been 
had Goldwater been elected President. 
It is a knowledgeable article. I always 
like satire. The only conclusion one 
could reach is that Goldwater would not 
have gone as far as Johnson in making 
war in southeast Asia. I believe more 
and more people in the country are be- 
ginning to realize that there is a marked 
difference between the President's speech. 
in New Hampshire in September on the 
Vietnam issue and what the President 
has been doing since the election in mak- 
ing war. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Buchwald article be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CAPITOL PUNISHMENT: PRESIDENT 
GOLDWATER 


(By Art Buchwald) 


Every once in a while, when I have nothing 
better to do, I wonder what the country 
would be like if Barry M. Goldwater had been 
elected President of the United States, 
Based on his campaign and his speeches, 
it is a frightening thing to imagine. 

The mind boggles when you think of it, 
For one thing, we would probably be bomb- 
ing North Vietnam now if Goldwater were in 


As I see it, this is what would have 
happened. 

The Vietcong would have blown up an 
American barracks. Using this as an excuse, 
Goldwater would immediately call for a 
strike on military bases in North Vietnam 
and announced a new tit-for-tat policy. 
Democrats would be horrified and they would 
make speeches that Goldwater was “trigger 
happy” and was trying to get us into a war 
with Red China. 

But Goldwater would ignore the criticism, 
and to show he meant business, he would 
continue the raids, using not only Air Force 
bombers, but also jets from the U.S. fleet. 
As time went on, the country would be 
shaken at the recklessness of Goldwater's 
plan, but he would explain through his 
Secretary of State that, instead of a tit-for- 
tat policy, we now intended to bomb North 
Vietnam in order to let Hanoi know that they 
could not support the Vietcong without 
expecting retaliation. 

Senators would get up in Congress and 
call for some sort of negotiations. But Gold- 
water, with his lack of restraint, would retort 
that there is nothing to negotiate and we 
would only be selling out southeast Asia if 
we sat down at a table with the North Viet- 
namese and Red China. 

The Soviet Union and France would call 
for a Geneva conference, but Goldwater 
would reject it. 

Instead, he would recklessly announce that 
he was sen in a battalion of Marines 
with Hawk missiles to protect our airfields, 
His critics would claim he was escalating 
the war, but Goldwater would deny it. In- 
stead, he would bomb supply routes in Laos 
and Cambodia. 

To explain these desperate actions, Gold- 
water would have the Defense and State 
Departments produce a white paper justify- 
ing the attacks and proving that Hanoi was 
responsible for the revolution in South Viet- 
nam. He would insist we had to support 
the Saigon generals, no matter how shaky 
they were. 

The paper would be followed by more air 
strikes using South Vietnamese planes as well 
as American B-57’s. 

The people who voted for Johnson would 
scream at their Republican friends. “I told 
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you if Goldwater became President he'd get 
us into a war.” But the Republicans would 
claim that Goldwater had no choice, that 
he, in fact, inherited the Vietnam problem 
from the Democrats and, if he didn’t take 
a strong stand now, America would be con- 
sidered a paper tiger. 

It all seems farfetched when you read it 
and I may have let my imagination run 
away with itself, because even Barry Gold- 
water, had he become President, wouldn’t 
have gone so far. 

But fortunately, with President Johnson at 
the helm, we don't even have to think about 
it. 


ADDRESS BY ASSOCIATE JUSTICE 
WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS BEFORE 
AMERICAN FOREIGN LAW ASSO- 


CIATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1965, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court William O. Douglas made 
a brilliant speech, as he always does 
when he speaks, before the American 
Foreign Law Association, of New York 
City. It was a speech in which he dis- 
cussed the role of law in foreign rela- 
tions as a substitute for the course of 
action that is being followed by the 
United States and many other nations 
in the field of foreign policy. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the speech be printed 
at this point in my remarks, to be fol- 
lowed by certain comments that I wish to 
make on it. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE, U.S. SUPREME COURT, TO THE AMERI- 
CAN FOREIGN LAW ASSOCIATION, INC., New 
Lokk, N.Y., FEBRUARY 1, 1965 

I 


While there has been much talk over the 
years about peace, I suspect that some in 
this country are talking about a Pax Amer- 
icana, Certain it is that many in Russia and 
Peiping who speak about it are talking about 
a Russian or a Chinese peace, as the case 
may be. It is to the credit of the legal pro- 
fession that men of wider vision have emerged 
who think of the rule of law in world affairs 
in terms of a consensus that crosses ideologi- 
cal lines and provides means of settlement of 
disputes, big and small, between the great 
powers as well as those with lesser stature. 

The Americans we should honor include 
Grenville Clark of the New York Bar and 
Louis B. Sohn of Harvard; Robert M. Hutch- 
ins; Arthur Larsen of Duke University; 
Charles S. Rhyne who gathered the great 
support of the American Bar Association to 
this project; Earl Warren, the Chief Justice 
of the United States; Henry R. Luce of Time 
and Life magazines; the late Senator Estes 
Kefauver; Senator WAYNE Morse, of Oregon; 
and many others, including distinguished 
lawyers and jurists from those parts of Amer- 
ica that lie both north and south of us, 

There are, of course, lawyers, jurists, and 
public leaders in all lands on all the con- 
tinents who have the same basic approach. 
One has only to thumb through the “World 
Peace Through Law” (1964), the publication 
containing the work of the Athens World 
Conference, to realize what a wide basis of 
support the rule of law has.. And the Com- 


munist lands must not be left out of the ac- 


counting, though, putting Yugoslavia to one 
side, lawyers and jurists from those nations 
are less conspicuous and less articulate. The 
Western World, I believe, is closer to a con- 
sensus in this regard than is the Communist 
world.. The reasons for this are numerous 
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and varied. Some of them have to do with 
national history; some, perhaps, with ideol- 
ogy. But one does not have to look long to 
find significant proposals from the Commu- 
nist side. One instance is the proposal made 
January 1, 1964, by Khrushchev that an in- 
ternational agreement be worked out re- 
nouncing the use of force for the solution 
of territorial disputes or questions of fron- 
tiers, that is to say, “an undertaking to set- 
tle all territorial disputes exclusively by 
peaceful means, such as negotiation, media- 
tion, conciliatory procedure, and also other 
peaceful means at the choice of the par- 
ties concerned in accordance with the Char- 
ter of the United Nations.” New York Times, 
January 4, 1964, page 2, column 8. 

This proposal was heralded in the Western 
World as a piece of propaganda, though 
none can be sure that it was. It was such 
a significant proposal that instead of reject- 
ing it out of hand, all those who really be- 
lieve in the rule of law should eagerly pro- 
pose its adoption. It might indeed be the 
beginning of an important bridge between 
East and West—a bridge leading to alterna- 
tives other than an awful confrontation in 
this nuclear age. 

We Americans have enjoyed a history of 
security and success that has made us con- 
scious of our strength and has given us 
perhaps a sense of superiority. On the other 
hand, Russia has repeatedly suffered massacre 
and destruction by invaders; and those ex- 
periences have made its people difficult to 
deal with by our standards. Yet by their 
standards “the illusion of American omnip- 
otence”’—to use Denis Brogan's phrase 
has made us also difficult. 


1 


But times and attitudes change. The 
United Nations, which in 1945 was a Western- 
oriented institution of 51 nations, is now 115 
strong, half of its seats being held by the 
nations of Africa and Asia. It has had 
notable achievements. : 

Its legislative functions have been mark 
by the outlawing of aggressive war and a 
rather steadfast adherence to that prin- 
cipled policy. 

Its executive functions have been dis- 
tinguished by an outstanding record of 
achievements of the Office of Secretary Gen- 
eral. 

Its administrative functions have been 
heroic, as only those who have traveled the 
wastelands of the earth know. There—and 
only there—can one see the critical con- 
tributions that the United Nations is making 
to solutions of the problems of the under- 
developed nations. 

Its judicial functions have been badly 
crippled by our own Connally amendment 
(61 Stat. 1218) which other countries copied. 
The crippling effect is in that part of the 
proviso which excludes from the Court’s ju- 
risdiction “disputes with regard to matters 
which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the United States of America 
as determined by the United States of 
America.” 

As Senator Morse said in the debate on 
the Connally amendment, “the rule of law 
cannot be established if the various States 
reserve to themselves the right to decide 
what the law is.” (92 CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, pt. 8, p. 10684.) And we added, “It is 
in effect, a political veto on questions of a 
judicial character * * , It therefore in- 
volves the question of our moral leadership 
in the world.” And see Sohn, “International 
Tribunals: Past, Present, and Future,” 46 
AB. A. J. 23, 25. 

Under the principle of reciprocity which 
the Court enforces, the political veto” works 
both ways: a nation that does not accept 
compulsory jurisdiction can, when sued, re- 
fuse to submit; a state which that nation 
wants to sue can claim reciprocal protection 
by invoking the plaintiff nation’s reservation, 
even though it has made no such reservation 
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itself. See Case of Certain Norwegian Loans, 
1957 ICJ, page 9. 

The International Court of Justice, which 
should be one of the busiest tribunals in the 
world in light of the mounting problems 
among nations, is only nominally active, as 
the following statistics show: 


Cases on 
docket 


vona 


We should be willing to lead the way in 
making acceptance of the Court uncondi- 
tional. That would mark the beginning ot 
a new cooperative society at the world level. 

The Court is an honored institution. The 
statute of the Court (15 UNIO docs., 1945, 
pp. 355-364) has safeguards designed to in- 
sure the independence of the judges. They 
are not mere nominees of the governments 
of their countries. They are nominated by 
national groups of jurists (art. 4). No 
national group may nominate more than four 
persons, and of these four not more than two 
shall be of its nationality (art. 5). From 
this list the General Assembly and the Se- 
curity Council proceed independently to elect 
the judges (art. 8). Those who obtain an 
absolute majority of votes both in the Gen- 
eral Assembly and in the Security Council 
are elected (art. 10). 

No member of the Court may exercise any 
political or administrative function or en- 
gage in any other occupation of a profes- 
sional nature (art. 16). Nor may he act 
as agent, counsel, or advocate in any case, 
nor take part in any decision in which he 
has previously participated as agent or ad- 
vocate or as member of any other court or 
commission (art. 17). 

The fact that a judge is of the same na- 
tionality as one of the parties does not result 
in his disqualification (art. 31). Indeed, 
if the membership of the Court includes no 
judge of the nationality of one or more of the 
parties, the party who wants national rep- 
resentation has a right to select an ad hoc 
judge (art, 31). 

These latter provisions have often been 
criticized. But in this stage of development 
of the world community, it probably would 
be impossible to get a consensus that would 
disqualify a judge of the nationality of one 
or more of the parties. “* * * The notion 
of ‘national arbitrators’ is deeply rooted in 
the practice of international arbitration, and 
indeed the facility to appoint them is prob- 
ably a sine qua non for the success of the 
whole idea. The important thing for insur- 
ing third-party Judgment is not that national 
arbitrators or Judges should disappear, but 
that the balance in the tribunal should be 
held by neutral judges. This is the concep- 
tion which has been incorporated in the 
statute, for in practice the decision is not 
likely to be influenced by the views of the 
judges having the nationality of the parties 
who, in the nature of things, tend to cancel 
each other out.” Rosenne (“The World 
Court” (1962), p. 64). 

One guarantee of impartiality exists in the 
principle that, while ordinarily the President 
of the Court can by article 55 of the statute 
break a tie, he is denied that right when 
his state is a party, since the rules of the 
Court provide that he must “abstain from 
exercising his functions as President in re- 
spect of that case” (art. 13, Yearbook 1950- 
51, p. 238). He then hands over his duties 
to the Vice President or to the next senior 
Men age judge. (Rosenne, op. cit. supra, 
p. 63. 

Instances can be produced where mem- 
bers of the Court took a favorable attitude 
toward the contentions and interests of their 
own states or of alined states. Yet even 
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judges from nations in the Communist bloc 
do not produce votes that have a correspond- 
ing solidarity. Some regular judges have 
decided against their countries in important 
cases, although the ad hoc judges “display 
a clear tendency to find in favor of their 
countries.” Rosenne, op. cit. supra, pp. 65 
66; 

The Court is a human institution, and no 
human institution is perfect. Overall, the 
regular judges of the Court have evinced a 
high degree of responsibility to the world 
community which appointed them, and have 
a good record of objectivity. Surely the 
Court has shown itself worthy of the con- 
fidence of those nations which have accepted 
its jurisdiction without reservation. 


mz 


If we did not have the United Nations, 
we would have to create it. For it is indis- 
pensable as a meeting place and as a clear- 
inghouse for critical international business. 
No Western club, no Communist-bloc club, 
no Afro-Asian club could take its place, as 
any special interest group has too parochial 
a view for world problems. At the same time 
we should be careful not to overwork the 
United Nations or put it under too great a 
strain. It represents contradictory forces 
and when the Peiping regime is admitted, as 
it must be, those stresses will increase. Ac- 
commodation between these contradictory 
forces is necessary if we are to avoid the 
nuclear holocaust. Yet the United Nations 
cannot be counted as the cure-all. Other 
ways and means of accommodation between 
those contradictory forces must also be found. 
We must seek a wide range of solutions for 
our clashes and conflicts. 

The years 1963 and 1964 produced four 
landmarks in the effort to substitute a modi- 
cum of law for the arms race and the risk 
of war. 

The treaty power was used to produce the 
nuclear test ban agreement. [1963] 2 U.S.T. 
& OIA. 1313. 

The executive agreement was used to 
establish the so-called hot line between the 
Kremlin and the White House. [1963] 1 
U.S. T. & O.I.A. 825. 

The United States and Soviet Russia in- 
dicated they would prevent the spread of 
the armaments race to outer space, pro- 
nouncements followed by a resolution of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations call- 
ing upon all nations not to station in outer 
space “any object carrying nuclear weapons 
or other kinds of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion.” U.N. Resolution No. 1884 (XVIII), 
October 17, 1963. 

The President on April 20, 1964, an- 
nounced, simultaneously with the chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of Soviet Russia, 
a cutback in the production of weapons- 
grade fissionable material. (See Fisher, 
Arms Control & Disarmament in Interna- 
tional Law, 50 Va. L. Rev. 1200, 1205 (1964) .) 

A critic could show how feeble by domestic 
standards these international safeguards are. 
Yet fragile as they may be, they mark im- 
portant beginnings; they are precedents; and 
they continue the mosaic in international 
law that has been building for centuries. 
They are suggestive of a host of measures 
suitable for the 1965 International Cooper- 
ation Year, proclaimed by the Council As- 
sembly in 1963 and by the President, October 
2. 1964. 

Work is cut out for the international 
lawyer the world over; and, whatever the 
level, it may be as important as work at the 
summit. Take for example the regional 
problems. Asia is primarily a source of raw 
materials on which the affluent societies 
still feed.. The growing Asian demand is for 
their own factories and plants through 
which their vast resources can be processed 
and manufactured. The needs of Asia are 
as great as those of Europe, if not greater, 
when it comes to the common defense, the 
common market, and the promotion of its 
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peculiar regional needs. The overpowering 
presence of the Peiping regime accents the 
need for common action on common prob- 
lems. Those problems are soluble only on 
Asian terms—not by the Rudyard Kiplings. 
Reflection on the magnitude of the task 
makes the effort seem herculean at this 
stage. It will, indeed, engage the attention 
of a generation of international lawyers if 
we are spared the nuclear holocaust. 

I commend especially to American lawyers 
our own regional problems. The Organiza- 
tion of American States is in many respects 
embryonic. It does not even have a hemi- 
spheric court. Certainly one should be cre- 
ated. What jurisdiction should it have? 
What about indirect aggression—hostile 
propaganda, fifth-column activity, infiltra- 
tion of armed bands, exertion of economic 
and political pressures? Are legal controls 
over these activities practical? On October 
21, 1964, the Secretary General, Dr. Jose A. 
Mora, presented to the Council nine pro- 
posals for strengthening OAS. One proposal 
was for increased emphasis on human rights. 
OAS has a “Declaration of the Rights and 
Duties of Man” that covers a wide range of 
civil rights. OAS has an Inter-American 
Commission on Human Rights to administer 
that declaration. But its functions are 
educational and advisory (statute, art. 9). 
At Punta del Este in 1962 it was resolved 
that the powers of the Inter-American Com- 
mission on Human Rights be broadened and 
strengthened so that there may be a collec- 
tive defense of human rights” with inter- 
national legal protection” of them. Should 
it follow more closely the European example 
and have a Commission and a Court with 
adjudicatory powers? See Robertson, The 
European Court of Human Rights,” 9 Am. 
J. Comp. L. 1, 16-19 (1960). 

One other important OAS idea being dis- 
cussed concerns the overthrow of elected gov- 
ernments by military coups. The Dominican 
Republic has been free of that scourge for 
only 8 years in its 500-year history, Juan 
Bosch, with a people’s mandate and a demo- 
cratic program, was tolerated by the army 
less than a year. How can democratic in- 
stitutions ever take root unless there is 
some stability for their growth? Should 
OAS have the machinery to come to the 
rescue of a deposed democratic government 
that was elected by the people? 


Iv 


We face in the world today a situation 
which has sometimes been called “an un- 
stable balance of terror.” St. Laurent, The 
Rule of Law Applied Between Nations” 
(1961), 4 Canadian Bar J. 216, 222. Many 
think that the chances of avoiding nuclear 
disaster are slim. Certainly it cannot be 
done by unilateral action. A consensus is 
needed. What kind of consensus? We never 
would be parties to a consensus of surrender. 
Any consensus must be one of accommoda- 
tion; and that is true whatever ideological 
group is involved. On the other hand it 
usually cannot mean a consensus of only a 
bare majority of each of the contending 
peoples. For the issues that face mankind 
can be easily inflamed by racial, religious, 
and ideological forces that change a bare 
majority into a minority overnight on special 
issues. The consensus on the important 
questions must be reflected by large majori- 
ties—as large as those we require for ratify- 
ing a treaty or amending the Constitution. 
The growing risk of the nuclear holocaust 
and the growing dependence one on the other 
for raw materials and for manufactured 
goods can help produce that consensus on 
& wide range of subjects. 

The problem starts with a consensus that 
provides the ground rules for avoidance of 
military clashes at the nuclear level. Those 
ground rules obviously come first; but they 
are the mere start of the problem. From 
that point on we must move toward find- 
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ing, area by area, problem by problem, prac- 
tical.means for resolving conflicts without 
the use of the ultimate force. This means a 
continuous interchange of views with the 
Soviet bloc, the Chinese bloc, and with all 
other groups in the world. It means endless 
conferences and seminars and monumental 
discussions and reports. It probably means 
replacing one group of worn-out negotiators 
with another. But I believe the inventive 
genius of scholars in the West and of scholars 
both inside and outside the Communist bloc 
is so great that a consensus can be found. 
As Ernest Cuneo states in his book “Science 
and History” (1963), the conventional ideas 
of sovereignty no longer fit our needs. As 
he states, the present-problem is “not one of 
static coexistence, but one of joint dynamic 
coevolution,” page 226. 

Nation-states are necessary in the evolu- 
tionary scheme. They are to a people what 
an integrated personality is to the individual. 
But the classical self-contained nation-state 
is obsolete measured by the political needs of 
the world. 

There can, in the long run; be no salvation 
from nuclear ruin unless the clash of op- 
posed forces is avoided. That can happen 
only by a consensus that produces disarma- 
ment and establishes alternative methods at 
the regional and international level for the 
solution of controversies. The new world 
community, like the new regional communi- 
ties, will need police forces, It will need its 
executive, legislative, administrative, and 
judicial arms of government. The task of 
our generation is to educate the peoples of 
the earth concerning the needs of those com- 
munities and the instruments for their 
management. We know that remarkable re- 
sults, including the means of “peacefully 
settling” disputes, follow an “acceptance of 
conn identity” (Cuneo, op. cit. supra, p. 

). 

Those who support the tradition of the 
free society have, I think, a. special role to 
play in promoting regimes of common 
identity. We can create a powerful moral 
force in the world by using, to the fullest 
extent, existing institutions to settle such 
disputes as we have with each other. If 
there are no institutions adequate to that 
end, we should be the first to propose the 
invention of new ones and to give them our 
support. 

We know from our own experience that 
the difference between the Communist world 
and the free world is not the difference be- 
tween black and white. We know that great 
changes both in theories and in practices 
have taken place. We know that there is a 
wide spectrum in Communist ideology, ex- 
tending today from Peiping on the extreme 
left to Belgrade on the right. We know that 
antagonistic ideologies not ‘reconcilable by 
logic” (Benjamin v. Cohen, the United Na- 
tions (1961), p. 71) do evolve in the direction 
of consensus under the necessities of the nu- 
clear age, under cultural exchanges, under 
the necessities of trade and commerce. It is 
this actuality of change that makes the 
prospects for a rule of law in world affairs 
brighter than most dared to hope but a short 
time ago. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I believe 
that most Senators know of the ex- 
ceedingly high regard in which I hold 
Justice Douglas. He is one of the sound 
liberal jurists of our time—and I use 
the. term advisedly—for his. writings 
show that he firmly believes that, after 
all, the Constitution of the United States 
is a living hand, not a dead one. He 
recognizes that law is an evolving insti- 
tution, not a static one. He has made 
some brilliant, scholarly contributions to 
juridical literature and legal litera- 
ture in the field of international law. 
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The lecture which he delivered on Febru- 
ary 1 highly commends itself to Sena- 
tors and others who are interested in 
trying to implement the great ideal of 
the rule of law as a substitute for the 
jungle law of military action, unilateral 
or multilateral. 

I particularly wish to comment on 
certain observations he made in the 
speech, starting on page 7. Justice 
Douglas said: 

Work is cut out for the international 
lawyer the world over; and, whatever the 
level, it may be as important as work at the 
summit. Take, for example, the regional 
problems, Asia is primarily a source of raw 
materials on which the affluent societies still 
feed. The growing Asian demand is for their 
own factories and plants through which 
their vast resources can be processed and 
manufactured. 


Great Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and other colonial pow- 
ers that have exploited the raw material 
areas of Asia, Africa, Latin America, and 
elsewhere in the world have always, ap- 
parently, missed this observation of Jus- 
tice Douglas. The sad thing is that we 
seek to buttress that exploitation by 
seeking to help to retain their foothold 
in Asia by conducting our unfortunate 
war in Asia. Justice Douglas says in this 
brilliant speech: 

The needs of Asia are as great as those 
of Europe, if not greater, when it comes to 
the common defense, the common market, 
and the promotion of its peculiar regional 
needs. The overpowering presence of the 
Peiping regime accents the need for common 
action on common problems, Those prob- 
lems are soluble only on Asian terms—not 
by the Rudyard Kiplings. 


Unfortunately, the leadership of the 
United States of America does not rec- 
ognize that. We seem to think that the 
Asian problems can be solved on the basis 
of American terms. 

We could not be more wrong, for we 
are going to be thrown out of Asia. 
When? Time will demonstrate. But we 
cannot stay there. The Asians will 
throw us out if it takes them a hundred 
years. But we are going to be thrown 
out. We can kill hundreds of thousands 
of American boys in a war in Asia, and 
we will still be thrown out. We can 
squander additional billions of Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ dollars—and we have al- 
ready squandered $6,500 million on the 
unjustifiable war in Asia—and we will 
still be thrown out. Justice Douglas is 
correct when he says: 

Those problems are soluble only on 
Asian terms—not by the Rudyard Kiplings. 


He goes on in his lecture to say: 

Reflecting on the magnitude of the task 
makes the effort seem herculean at this 
stage. It will, indeed, engage the attention 
of a generation of international lawyers if 
we are spared the nuclear holocaust. 

I commend especially to American lawyers 
our own regional problems. The Organiza- 
tion of American States is in many respects 
embryonic. It does not even have a hemi- 
spheric court. 


I digress from the speech by Justice 
Douglas to point out that there are pro- 
cedures within the charter of the Orga- 
nization of American States that permit, 
on an ad hoc basis, a resort to the appli- 
cation to the rule of law by way of 
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setting up special tribunals and by way 
of arbitration, conciliation, or mediation, 
or more formal adjudication. The Jus- 
tice is quite right; the Organization of 
American States does not have a perma- 
nent judicial body. I think it would 
augur well for the future if the United 
States, along with other members of the 
Organization of American States, were 
to give some study to the desirability of 
amending the charter so as to provide 
for the establishment of a judicial tri- 
bunal that could be made available to 
members of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States as a judicial forum to which 
could be referred disputes which, from 
time to time, cause frictions, misunder- 
standings, and bad relations within the 
hemisphere. 
Justice Douglas further states: 
Certainly one should be created. 


I completely agree with that state- 
ment. 
He continues: 


What jurisdiction should it have? What 
about indirect aggression—hostile propa- 
ganda, fifth column activity, infiltration of 
armed bands, exertion of economic and po- 
litical pressures? Are legal controls over 
these activities practical? On October 21, 
1964, the Secretary General, Dr. Jose A. Mora, 
presented to the Council nine proposals for 
strengthening OAS. One proposal was for 
increased emphasis on human rights. OAS 
has a Declaration of the Rights and Duties 
of Man that covers a wide range of civil 
rights. OAS has an Inter-American Commis- 
sion on Human Rights to administer that 
Declaration. But its functions are educa- 
tional and advisory. Statute, Article 9. At 
Punta De Este in 1962 it was resolved that 
the powers of the Inter-American Commis- 
sion on Human Rights be broadened and 
strengthened so that there may be a “col- 
lective defense of human rights” with “in- 
ternational legal protection” of them. 
Should it follow more closely the European 
example and have a Commission and a Court 
with adjudicatory powers? See Robertson. 
The European Court of Human Rights, 9 
Am. J. Comp. L. I. 16-19 (1960). 

One other important OAS idea being dis- 
cussed concerns the overthrow of elected gov- 
ernments by military coups. The Dominican 
Republic has been free of that scourge for 
only 8 years in its 500-year history. Juan 
Bosch, with a people’s mandate and a demo- 
cratic program, was tolerated by the army 
less than a year. How can democratic insti- 
tutions ever take root unless there is some 
stability for their growth? Should OAS have 
the machinery to come to the rescue of a de- 
posed democratic government that was elect- 
ed by the people? 

We face in the world today a situation 
which has sometimes been called an unsta- 
ble balance of terror.” St. Laurent, The Rule 
of Law Applied Between Nations (1961), 4 
Canadian Bar J. 216, 222. Many think that 
the chances of avoiding nuclear disaster are 
slim, Certainly it cannot be done by unilat- 
eral action. A consensus is needed. What 
kind of consensus? 


I digress from the speech again to say 
that we are not going to avoid a nuclear 
war by avoiding a unilateral military ac- 
tion in Asia. We are going to increase 
day by day, week by week, and month 
by month, the danger of that shocking 
war, being prosecuted primarily by the 
United States, ending in a nuclear war. 

The address continues: 

We never would be parties to a consensus 
of surrender. Any consensus must be one 
of accommodation; and that is true what- 
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ever ideological group is involved. On the 
other hand it usually cannot mean a con- 
sensus of only a bare majority of each of the 
contending peoples. For the issues that face 
mankind can be easily inflamed by racial, 
religious, and ideological forces that change 
& bare majority into a minority overnight 
on special issues. The consensus on the im- 
portant questions must be reflected by large 
majorities—as large as those we require for 
ratifying a treaty or amending the Constitu- 
tion. The growing risk of the nuclear holo- 
caust and the growing dependence one on 
the other for raw materials and for manu- 
factured goods can help produce that con- 
sensus on a wide range of subjects. 

The problem starts with a consensus that 
provides the ground rules for avoidance of 
military clashes at the nuclear level. Those 
ground rules obviously come first; but they 
are the mere start of the problem. From that 
point on we must move toward finding, area 
by area, problem by problem, practical means 
for resolving conflicts without the use of the 
ultimate force. This means a continuous 
interchange of views with the Soviet bloc, the 
Chinese bloc, and with all other groups in 
the world. It means endless conferences and 
seminars and monumental discussions and 
reports. It probably means replacing one 
group of worn-out negotiators with another. 
But I believe the inventive genius of scholars 
in the West and of scholars both inside and 
outside the Communist bloc is so great that 
a consensus can be found. As Ernest Cuneo 
states in his book “Science and History“ 
1963—the conventional ideas of sovereignty 
no longer fit our needs. As he states, the 
present problem is “not one of static co- 
existence, but one of joint dynamic co- 
evolution.” 


It is a brilliant speech from the first 
word to the last. I am afraid that Jus- 
tice Douglas represents one of the voices 
in the wilderness of warmaking these 
days. Yet, we can only continue to hope 
that these voices will be heard. We can 
only continue to hope that mankind will 
not destroy itself. I continue to hope 
that the United States will not continue 
to be a major cause of creating the dan- 
ger that we will be thrown into world 
war III. 

This great teaching of Justice Douglas, 
presented in scholarly fashion, offers us, 
I think, as far as its major premise is 
concerned, in its defense of the rule of 
law, mankind’s last hope for avoiding 
world war III. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, I move 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 25 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the previous order, 
until tomorrow, Thursday, March 11, 
1965, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate March 10, 1965: 
IN THE ARMY 

The Army National Guard of the United 
States officer named herein for appointment 
as a Reserve commissioned officer of the 
Army, under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 593(a) and 3392: 

To be major general 

Brig. Gen. Maurice Lynn Watts, 0392863, 

Adjutant General’s Corps. 
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The Army National Guard of the United 
States officer named herein for promotion as 
a Reserve commissioned officer of the Army, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 593(a) and 3385: 


To be brigadier general 


Col. William Fahy Sheehan, 01285126, 
Armor. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAV, Marcy 10, 1965 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., used the following verse from Luke 
24: 48: Ye are witnesses of these things, 
and then offered the following prayer: 


Let us pray. 

Almighty God, we humbly acknowl- 
edge that we are witnessing a time of 
world crisis and revolution, of confusion 
and doubt, of upheavals and overturn- 
ings of history. 

There are many dark problems ahead 
of us, demanding to be solved. We seem 
to be walking a twilight path, reasoning 
and holding counsel together, but often 
discouraged and sad and lonely. 

We sincerely feel that we need more 
faith for our comfort and courage. May 
we never be timid about our faith or 
shrink from trying to share it with oth- 
ers. Make us more forthright in talk- 
ing of those spiritual truths which bear 
witness that we are concerned about life’s 
highest interests. 

Let us not be reticent about what we 
know we ought to believe and what Thou 
dost expect us to believe. Help us to 
keep aglow the light of faith during these 
times and may we do our utmost to stem 
the tides of crime and delinquency among 
youth and adults. 

Grant that we may not, on any ac- 
count, compromise with the forces of 
evil but may we join hands and hearts 
in a new covenant of love and fidelity 
to Thee in whom humanity alone can 
find healing and hope. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a concurrent 
resolution of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. Con. Res.2. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a Joint Committee on the Organi- 
zation of the Congress. 
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MEET AGGRESSION AGAINST VOT- 
ING RIGHTS OF AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENS 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, America 
and the world learned in Manchuria and 
Ethiopia that aggression cannot be 
wished away but, if ignored, will grow 
and spread like cancer. 

Unchallenged aggression grows simply 
because would-be aggressors begin to be- 
lieve they can get away with it, too. 
Who can deny that the scourge upon 
American citizens in Selma is aggression 
as rank and brutal as any practiced in 
Korea or Vietnam? 

Legislation is being introduced in this 
Congress effectively to meet aggression 
against the voting rights of American 
citizens. 

To paraphrase the words of Wilson: 
I can predict with absolute certainty 
that within another 90 days, there will 
be other Selmas if this American Gov- 
ernment does not concert this means by 
which to prevent them. 

The eyes of racist demons, as well as 
the eyes of heaven are upon this Goy- 
ernment as it determines whether it will 
protect God’s children everywhere in 
this Nation. 


ALLIED SHIPS GOING TO RED VIET- 
NAM CALLIN U.S. PORTS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
in the last half of 1964 over 200 ships 
flying the allied flag hauled Red cargoes 
into North Vietnam. Ironically these 
same ships are being permitted to pick 
up the profits from U.S. trade in our own 


ports. 

This situation exists at a time when 
the U.S. merchant marine has slipped to 
the point where it now carries less than 
10 percent of America’s sea trade. 

At this very moment a Panamanian 
ship called the Severn River is loading 
in the port of New York. The Severn 
River went into North Vietnam last year. 
It also visited the U.S. ports of Richmond 
and Norfolk. The Severn River arrived 
in New York last Thursday, March 4, 
from Communist Poland, and will sail for 
Italy shortly. 

This ship is typical of others which 
serve the Reds in Asia, Eastern Europe, 
and the Caribbean while enjoying the 
conveniences of a free-world flag. Os- 
tensibly, the Severn River is owned by 
the International Commercial Corp., of 
Monrovia, Liberia. The president of that 
corporation is Mr. Henry Edward Hooper, 
of Chislehurst, Kent, England. The cor- 
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poration’s vice president and its secre- 
tary-treasurer are both British, and I 
have their names and addresses. 

While over 40 percent of the free-world 
ships going into North Vietnam fly the 
British flag, the allied nations of Japan, 
Greece, Norway, Lebanon, Italy, West 
Germany, and Panama also engage in 
this Red trade. 

Other free-world vessels going into 
Vietcong ports are using U.S. ports as 
well. I have urged the State Department 
to stiffen diplomatic pressures on those 
countries shipping for the Reds. The 
President is doing his utmost to control 
the situation in Vietnam. The least our 
an can do is stop helping our ene- 

es. 


ONE MAN, ONE VOTE IN STATE 
LEGISLATURES 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read with much interest the daily pro- 
tests of those who seek to destroy the 
constitutional guarantee that one man 
should haye one vote in State legisla- 


Advocates of this change vest para- 
mount importance in geography, history, 
economic interests and, as they say, fac- 
tors other than population.” 

Is not “population” another word for 
“people”? 

I had always believed that the purpose 
of government is to serve people; that 
representative government is charged to 
represent people; and that democracy is 
government by people. 

Now we are told that people must be 
subordinated to geography—or history— 
or economic interests. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a strange doctrine. 

Is geography important—except to lo- 
cate people? 

Is history important—except to guide 
people? 

Is economic interest important—ex- 
cept to sustain people? 

Mr. Speaker, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
If this be true then democracy has but 
one foundation, and that is people. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE 
CONGRESS 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row the House will consider Concur- 
rent Resolution 4 to establish a Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Con- 
gress. This is long overdue. It has been 
20 years since the organization of the 
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Congress was examined and recom- 
mendations were made through the 
La Follette-Monroney committee. 

I support this resolution. I am sure 
it will pass. However, there is one very 
unfortunate limiting provision to which 
I would like to call the attention of the 
membership. 

The resolution states that— 

Nothing in this resolution shall be con- 
strued to authorize the committee to make 
any recommendations with respect to rules, 
parliamentary procedures, practices, and 
precedents of either House, or the considera- 
tion of any matter on the floor of either 
House. 


I believe there are some Members who 
wish to amend this concurrent resolution 
to strike out this limiting provision. If 
we are going to have an effective com- 
mittee which will thoroughly study the 
reorganization of Congress, it should not 
be limited or hogtied. It should be 
given the freedom to make a long and 
careful examination of all aspects of 
Congress. To be effective, the inquiry 
should go into all of the rules, procedures, 
and precedents of the House. Under the 
Constitution, “each House may determine 
the rules of its proceedings,” and this will 
be the case here, also. But we should 
not inhibit the basic inquiry. 

I would like to alert the membership 
that this amendment will be brought up 
when the resolution is considered tomor- 
row. I trust that the amendment will be 
adopted in order to produce a more 
meaningful inquiry. Then Congress it- 
self will have a full opportunity to pass 
on any recommendations which are 
made. Why limit the joint committee? 
We ought to be able to trust ourselves to 
proceed with a full and free inquiry, and 
then vote on the results of the joint 
committee’s deliberations. 


THE SELMA, ALA., SITUATION 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to address the House on the very 
explosive situation in Selma, Ala. 

Negro citizens in Selma in the past 
days have been subjected to cruel and 
unusual treatment at the hands of lo- 
cal and State officials. It is a national 
disgrace to have American citizens beat- 
en, tear gassed, and abused in this man- 
ner. 

Most of us look to our local and State 
police as dedicated public servants who 
strive to maintain the public order. In 
Selma we are treated to a spectacle in 
which Negroes not only cannot look to 
the police for protection, but must fear 
the police as a prime source of harass- 
ment. 

I believe that certain white and Negro 
citizens of Alabama have been deprived 
of their constitutional right of peaceful 
assembly. I believe that there are suf- 
ficient grounds to assume certain local 
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and State officials are responsible for 
depriving these citizens of this right. 

Under title 18, sections 241 and 242, of 
the United States Code, it is a crime for 
any person acting under color of law to 
deprive another inhabitant of the United 
States of any constitutional right, privi- 
lege, or immunity. It is also a crime for 
two or more persons to conspire to in- 
jure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate any 
citizen in the free exercise of any con- 
stitutional right or privilege. 

It is my understanding and hope that 
the Attorney General of the United 
States is presently investigating recent 
developments in the city of Selma to see 
if any violations of Federal law have oc- 
curred. If there have been violations, I 
think that every fairminded citizen of 
our country will join me today in urging 
the Attorney General to prosecute those 
3 responsible to the full extent of the 

aw. 


DRUG ABUSE CONTROL BILL 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore we conclude our action on the drug 
abuse bill, H.R. 2, I would like to pay 
tribute to my good friend and colleague 
from Queens County, N.Y.—the Honor- 
able James J: DeLANEY—who deserves a 
great deal of the credit for bringing this 
legislation to the attention of the Con- 
gress, and to this point where there is 
à very good likelihood that it will be en- 
acted into law. 

In 1950, 15 years ago, JIM DELANEY was 
working to improve the protection of the 
American public through strengthening 
of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. In 
the early 1950's, long before some of us 
were even Members of this House, he and 
his investigating committee worked dili- 
gently to gain the necessary and appro- 
priate information whereby corrective 
legislation could be developed. 

In the 88th Congress, Jim DELANEY in- 
troduced legislation which was the fore- 
runner of the bill we are now consider- 
ing. He had long ago recognized the 
tremendous growth in the traffic of dan- 
gerous drugs, and had recommended 
that penalties on the abuse of barbitu- 
rates and amphetamines be placed where 
they rightfully belong—on the pushers 
rather than on the enslaved users. 

I believe that every American parent 
whose children will be protected from 
the ravages of drug abuse owes him a 
great debt of thanks. I believe, too, that 
every person who drives and carries his 
family on the Nation's highways can be 
thankful to Jim Deanery for clearing 
those roads of drug abusers armed with 
lethal automobiles. His handiwork will 
be clearly demonstrated by passage of 
this bill which will help improve safe- 
guards against drug abuse, work to re- 
duce our highway accident toll, and at 
the same time decrease juvenile delin- 
quency and crimes of violence. 10 
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HEALTH HAZARD OF CIGARETTES 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is -there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the Public 
Health Service through the Surgeon Gen- 
eral yesterday asked Congress for $1,- 
950,000 to help keep the public informed 
on the health hazards of cigarettes. I 
am today requesting the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters to cooperate in 
this effort by considering voluntary curbs 
on cigarette advertising to help the Pub- 
lic Health Service in this effort. 


DEMOCRACY MEANS A PARTNER- 
SHIP OF THE PEOPLE IN GOVERN- 
MENT 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest tributes ever paid to Winston 
Churchill was at a time that is now rec- 
ognized as having been the pinnacle of 
his career. At that time, however, the 
ultimate outcome of the war was still 
unknown and the Churchillian power to 
mobilize the courage and moral force of 
the free world was not yet the legend 
that it has now become. 

Writing in early 1942 Walter Lippmann 
noted Churchill's dedication to the prac- 
tice of democracy, and in particular to 
Churchill's concept that a free people are 
entitled to full partnership in govern- 
ment and that such partnership includes 
a frank appraisal of all the information 
that is necessary to create and sustain 
national policy. 

Sometimes this may mean conveying 
good and hopeful news. Sometimes it 
may mean conveying discouraging and 
bad news. But this full partnership in 
government by the people is necessary to 
the practice of democracy. It is in this 
spirit, Mr. Speaker, that Iam today join- 
ing in the cosponsorship of the resolu- 
tion to change the rules of the House of 
Representatives so as to allow the Secre- 
tary of State to be recognized on the floor 
of the House for the purpose of answer- 
ing questions propounded by Members of 
the House. 


DRUG ABUSE CONTROL AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1965 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the Committee on Inter- 
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state and Foreign Commerce for bring- 
ing out the bill H.R. 2, to establish great- 
er control over the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of depressant and similar drugs 
including barbiturates and ampheta- 
mines. I have worked in the narcotics 
field for a great many years and it has 
been my experience in attempting to 
deal with this problem throughout the 
Nation that it is not only the difficulty 
in educating the people to the dangers, 
but also the fact that the laws were too 
easy on those making drugs available for 
use in a harmful way. 

This is particularly so now since the 
Chinese are using drugs as one of their 
methods of destroying us in various parts 
of the world. Over recent years there 
has been a growing public concern about 
this problem. Many drivers of motor 
vehicles, for instance, resort to the use 
of these pills with the result very often 
being serious accidents on the highways 
when they are used improperly. 

Mr. Speaker, there is very urgent need 
for this bill and I hope that we will pass 
it overwhelmingly when it is brought up 
for a vote this afternoon. 


RECORD OF REPUBLICAN PARTY ON 
CIVIL RIGHTS IS A GOOD RECORD 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, last night 
while driving in my automobile, I had 
occasion to listen to Chet Huntley’s radio 
broadcast entitled “Emphasis.” To say 
the least, I was shook up no little bit 
when in closing his remarks, Mr. Hunt- 
ley attempted to tar and feather the Re- 
publican Party with what is currently 
going on in Selma, Ala. 

Mr. Huntley speaking of the inexcus- 
able brutality of certain policemen in 
Selma, Ala., said: 

Here lies another monumental portion of 
the wreckage of the Republican Party be- 
cause it got itself identified with the forces 
opposed to Negro registration and Negro 
voting. 


In today’s Washington Post, Mr. Mar- 
quis Childs takes a similar line, by 
strange coincidence. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that all decent 
Americans resent this misrepresentation 
of the facts as deeply as I do. To at- 
tempt to make political capital out of 
the tragedy of Selma through distortion 
of this kind is to warp and degrade the 
honorable profession of journalism. 

Let me remind our friends in the re- 
porting business that the record of the 
Republican Party in civil rights is a 
proud one. By not one act, word, or deed 
did the Republican Party so identify it- 
self with these racists. 

The brutality in Selma is the result of 
the policies of the Democrat Governor 
of Alabama, and no matter how hard 
some might try they cannot find one 
single Republican involved in the whole 
shoddy affair. 


= 
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CAMPAIGN IN LOUISIANA 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
hear the broadcast attributed to Mr. 
Huntley, and I am not aware of cam- 
paigns outside of my own area, but in 
my own section there is no doubt that 
the race issue was one of the paramount 
ones. This has been affirmed by every 
objective commentator. If the gentle- 
man who just spoke, would like to ex- 
amine some of the “literature” used in 
the campaign I will be very happy to let 
him have it. 

I hope the expressions made here to- 
day mean that we are witnessing the end 
of this type of campaign. I am certain 
that all good Americans, both Republi- 
cans and Democrats, join me in this 
expectation. 


PROPOSED RULES CHANGE TO PER- 
MIT SECRETARY OF STATE TO 
APPEAR IN THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HAYS. Mr, Speaker, I was some- 
what surprised to find the distinguished 
former Ambassador to Israel, now a 
Member of this House, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ret], joining in 
the politically oriented resolution of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LIND- 
say], which would change the rules of 
the House to invite the Secretary of 
State to appear in the well of the House 
and submit to questioning. Ido not ex- 
actly see what this would contribute to 
foreign policy. If it is such a good thing, 
why not have all of the Cabinet Mem- 
bers come into the House and submit to 
questioning? Obviously it is not a good 
thing, or the resolution would include all 
of them. 


THE TRAGEDY OF SELMA 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, the tragedy 
of Selma is the tragedy of America. It 
is the tragedy of freemen everywhere. 

Those who were sworn to uphold and 
enforce the law used their power to break 
it. Peaceful citizens, whom the officers 
of the law were obliged to protect, were 
beaten and gassed by their protectors. 

The rule of law is threatened. The 
willingness of men, unlettered and un- 
knowing of our heritage, to seize the af- 
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fairs of state through their misuse of 
legally acquired power is bared to us. 

If we are now to protect at home the 
freedoms and beliefs we defend abroad, 
we must proclaim the determination of 
this Congress that Federal forces will be 
used to protect the rights of our citizens 
when local forces deny, intimidate, or 
deprive us of those fundamental priv- 
ileges granted by our Constitution. This 
Congress must further proclaim its de- 
termination that effective voting rights 
be given to all our citizens now so that 
they may effectively turn out the petty 
tyrants who have intruded themselves 
into our governments. 

Let us now do our part, that these 
honored defenders of our liberties shall 
not have suffered in vain. I join my dis- 
tinguished colleagues to this end. 


ADDITIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to advise the Members of an addi- 
tion to the program. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] 
has advised that tomorrow he will call 
up sundry printing resolutions and three 
resolutions dealing with funds for com- 
mittees of the House. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES TRAIN- 
ING—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
As required by section 18(c) of the 
Government Employees Training Act 
(Public Law 85-507, approved July 7, 
1958), I am transmitting forms supply- 
ing information on those employees who, 
during fiscal year 1964, participated in 
training in non-Government facilities in 
courses that were over 120 days in dura- 
tion and those employees who received 
training in non-Government facilities as 
the result of receiving an award or con- 
tribution. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THe WHITE House, March 10, 1965. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
intrigued a few minutes ago when the 
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gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Bocas] 
mentioned his campaign. 

I would simply ask the question how 
the gentleman from Louisiana voted on 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964? 

I think we all know the answer to that 
question. It ill behooves the gentleman 
to raise this issue on the floor in the 
manner he did today. 


DRUG ABUSE CONTROL AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1965 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 2) to pro- 
tect the public health and safety by 
amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to establish special controls 
for depressant and stimulant drugs, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 2, with 
Mr. MooruHeap in the chair. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the Clerk had read 
through section 1 of the committee sub- 
stitute ending on line 24, page 22. If 
there are no amendments to section 1, 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that there is a widespread illicit 
traffic in depressant and stimulant drugs 
moving in or otherwise affecting interstate 
commerce; that the use of such drugs, when 
not under the supervision of a licensed prac- 
titioner, often endangers safety on the high- 
ways (without distinction of interstate and 
intrastate traffic thereon) and otherwise has 
become a threat to the public health and 
safety, making additional regulation of such 
drugs necessary regardless of the intrastate 
or interstate origin of such drugs; that in 
order to make regulation and protection of 
interstate commerce in such drugs effective, 
regulation of intrastate commerce is also 
necessary because, among other things, such 
drugs, when held for illicit sale, often do not 
bear labeling showing their place of origin 
and because in the form in which they are 
so held or in which they are consumed a 
determination of their place of origin is often 
extremely difficult or impossible; and that 
regulation of interstate commerce without 
the regulation of intrastate commerce in 
such drugs, as provided in this Act, would 
discriminate against and adversely affect 
interstate commerce in such drugs. 

CONTROL OF DEPRESSANT AND STIMULANT DRUGS 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 201 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 321) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(v) The term ‘depressant or stimulant 
drug’ means 

“(1) any drug which contains any quan- 
tity of (A) barbituric acid or any of the 
salts of barbituric acid; or (B) any deriva- 
tive of barbituric acid which has been desig- 
nated by the Secretary under section 502(d) 
as habit forming; 

“(2) any drug which contains any quan- 
tity of (A) amphetamine or any of its opti- 
cal isomers; (B) any salt of amphetamine or 
any salt of an optical isomer of ampheta- 
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mine; or (C) any substance which the Sec- 
retary, after investigation, has found to be, 
and by regulation designated as, habit form- 
ing because of its stimulant effect on the 
central nervous system; or 

“(3) any drug which contains any quan- 
tity of a substance which the Secretary, after 
investigation, has found to have, and by 
regulation designates as having, a potential 
for abuse because of its depressant or stimu- 
lant effect on the central nervous system or 
its hallucinogenic effect; except that the 
Secretary shall not designate under this 
paragraph, or under clause (C) of subpara- 
graph (2), (A) any substance that is now in- 
cluded, or is hereafter included, within the 
classifications stated in section 4731, and 
marihuana as defined in section 4761, of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 US.C. 
4731, 4761), or (B) peyote (mescaline) but 
only insofar as its use is in connection with 
the ceremonies of a bona fide religious or- 
ganization. 


The provisions of subsections (e), (f), and 
(g) of section 701 shall, subject to the pro- 
visions of section 511(g), relating to advisory 
committees, apply to and govern proceedings 
for the issuance, amendment, or repeal of 
regulations under subparagraph (2) (C) or 
(8) of this aph.” 

(b) Chapter V of such Act (21 U.S.C., ch. 
9, subch. V) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“DEPRESSANT AND STIMULANT DRUGS 


“Src. 511. (a) No person shall manufac- 
ture, compound, or process any depressant 
or stimulant drug, except that this pro- 
hibition shall not apply to the following 
persons whose activities in connection with 
any such drug are solely as specified in this 
subsection: 

“(1)(A) Manufacturers, compounders, and 
processors registered under section 510 who 
are regularly engaged, and are otherwise 
qualified, in conformance with local laws, 
in preparing pharmaceutical chemicals or 
prescription drugs for distribution through 
branch outlets, through wholesale druggists, 
or by direct shipment, (i) to pharmacies or 
to hospitals, clinics, public health agencies, 
or physicians, for dispensing by registered 
pharmacists upon prescriptions, or for use 
by or under the supervision of practitioners 
licensed by law to administer such drugs 
in the course of their professional practice, 
or (ii) to laboratories or research or educa- 
tional institutions for their use in research, 
teaching, or chemical analysis. 

“(B) Suppliers (otherwise qualified in 
conformance with local laws) of manufac- 
turers, compounders, and processors referred 
to in subparagraph (A). 

“(2) Wholesale druggists registered under 
section 510 who maintain establishments in 
conformance with local laws and are regu- 
larly engaged in supplying prescription drugs 
(A) to pharmacies, or to hospitals, clinics, 
public health agencies, or physicians, for 
dispensing by registered pharmacists upon 
prescriptions, or for use by or under the 
supervision of practitioners licensed by law 
to administer such drugs in the course of 
their professional practice, or (B) to labora- 
tories or research or educational institutions 
for their use in research, teaching, or clinical 
analysis. 

“(3) Pharmacies, hospitals, clinics, and 
public health agencies, which maintain 
establishments in conformance with any 
applicable local laws regulating the practice 
of pharmacy and medicine and which are 
regularly engaged in dispensing prescription 
drugs upon prescriptions of practitioners li- 
censed to administer such drugs for patients 
under the care of such practitioners in the 
course of their professional practice. 

“(4) Practitioners licensed by law to pre- 
scribe or administer depressant or stimulant 
drugs, while acting in the course of their 
professional practice. 
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5) Persons who use depressant or stimu- 
lant drugs in research, teaching, or chemical 
analysis and not for sale. 

“(6) Officers and employees of the United 
States, a State government, or a political 
subdivision of a State, while acting in the 
course of their official duties. 

7) An employee or agent of any person 
described in paragraph (1) through para- 
graph (5), and a nurse or other medical 
technician under the supervision of a prac- 
titioner licensed by law to administer de- 
pressant or stimulant drugs, while such 
employee, nurse, or medical technician is 
acting in the course of his employment or 
occupation and not on his own account. 

„) No person, other than— 

“(1) a person described in subsection (a), 
while such person is acting in the ordinary 
and authorized course of his business, pro- 
fession, occupation, or employment, or 

(2) a common or contract carrier or ware- 
houseman, or an employee thereof, whose 
possession of any depressant or stimulant 
drug is in the usual course of his business 
or employment as such, 
shall sell, deliver, or otherwise dispose of 
any depressant or stimulant drug to any 
other person. 

“(c) No person, other than a person de- 
scribed in subsection (a) or subsection (b) 
(2), shall possess any depressant or stimulant 
drug otherwise than (1) for the personal 
use of himself or of a member of his house- 
hold, or (2) for administration to an animal 
owned by him or a member of his household. 

„d) (1) Every person engaged in manu- 
facturing, compounding, processing, selling, 
delivering, or otherwise disposing of any 
depressant or stimulant drug shall, upon 
the effective date of this section, prepare a 
complete and accurate record of all stocks 
of each such drug on hand and shall keep 
such record for three years. On and after 
the effective date of this section, every person 
manufacturing, compounding, or processing 
any depressant or stimulant drug shall pre- 
pare and keep, for not less than three years, 
a complete and accurate record of the kind 
and quantity of each such drug manufac- 
tured, compounded, or processed and the date 
of such manufacture, compounding, or proc- 
essing; and every person selling, delivering, 
or otherwise disposing of any depressant or 
stimulant drug shall prepare or obtain, and 
keep for not less than three years, a complete 
and accurate record of the kind and quan- 
tity of each such drug received, sold, de- 
livered, or otherwise disposed of, the name 
and address of the person, and the registra- 
tion number, if any, assigned to such person 
by the Secretary pursuant to section 510(e), 
from whom it was received and to whom it 
was sold, delivered, or otherwise disposed of, 
and the date of such transaction. No sep- 
arate records, nor set form or forms for any 
of the foregoing records, shall be required 
as long as records containing the required 
information are available. 

(2) (A) Every person required by para- 
graph (1) of this subsection to prepare or 
obtain, and keep, records, and any carrier 
maintaining records with respect to any ship- 
ment containing any depressant or stimu- 
lant drug, and every person in charge, or 
having custody, of such records, shall, upon 
request of an officer or employee designated 
by the Secretary permit such officer or em- 
ployee at reasonable times to have access to 
and copy such records. For the purposes 
of verification of such records and of en- 
forcement of this section, officers or em- 
Ployees designated by the Secretary are 
authorized, upon presenting appropriate cre- 
dentials and a written notice to the owner, 
operator, or agent in charge, to enter, at 
reasonable times, any factory, warehouse, 
establishment, or vehicle in which any de- 
pressant or stimulant drug is held, manu- 
factured, compounded, processed, sold, de- 
livered, or otherwise disposed of and to 
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inspect, within reasonable limits and in a 
reasonable manner, such factory, warehouse, 
establishment, or vehicle, and all pertinent 
equipment, finished and unfinished material, 
containers and labeling therein, and all 
things therein (including records, files, 
papers, processes, controls, and facilities) 
bearing on violation of this section or sec- 
tion 301(q); and to inventory any stock of 
any such drug therein and obtain samples 
of any such drug. If a sample is thus ob- 
tained, the officer or employee making the 
inspection shall, upon completion of the 
inspection and before leaving the premises, 
give to the owner, operator, or agent in 
charge a receipt describing the sample 
obtained. 

“(B) No inspection authorized by subpara- 
graph (A) shall extend to (i) financial data, 
(ii) sales data other than shipment data 
(iii) pricing data, (iv) personnel data, or (v) 
research data, which are exempted from in- 
spection under the third sentence of section 
704(a) of this Act. 

“(3) The provisions of paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of this subsection shall not apply to a 
licensed practitioner described in subsection 
(a) (4) with respect to any depressant or 
stimulant drug received, prepared, processed, 
administered or dispensed by him in the 
course of his professional practice, unless 
such practitioner regularly engages in dis- 
pensing any such drug or drugs to his 
patients for which they are charged, either 
separately or together with charges for other 
professional services. 

“(e) No prescription (issued before or 
after the effective date of this section) for 
any depressant or stimulant drug may be 
filled or refilled more than six months after 
the date on which such prescription was 
issued and no such prescription which is 
authorized to be refilled may be refilled more 
than five times, except that any prescription 
for such a drug after six months after the 
date of issue or after being refilled five times 
may be renewed by the practitioner issuing 
it either in writing, or orally (if promptly 
reduced to writing and filed by the pharma- 
cist filling it). 

“(f)(1) The Secretary may by regulation 
exempt any depressant or stimulant drug 
from the application of all or part of this 
section when he finds that regulation of its 
manufacture, compounding, processing, pos- 
session, and disposition, as provided in this 
section or in such part thereof, is not neces- 
sary for the protection of the public health. 

“(2) The Secretary shall by regulation ex- 
empt any depressant or stimulant drug from 
the application of this section, if— 

“(A) such drug may, under the provisions 
of this Act, be sold over the counter without 
a prescription; or 

“(B) he finds that such drug includes one 
or more substances not having a depressant 
or stimulant effect on the central nervous 
system or a hallucinogenic effect and such 
substance or substances are present therein 
in such combination, quantity, proportion, 
or concentration as to prevent the substance 
or substances therein which do have such an 
effect from being ingested or absorbed in 
sufficient amounts or concentrations as, with- 
in the meaning of section 201 (v), to 

“(i) be habit forming because of their 
stimulant effect on the central nervous sys- 
tem, or 

“(ii) have a potential for abuse because 
of their depressant or stimulant effect on the 
central nervous system or their hallucino- 
genic effect. 

“(g) (1) In any proceeding for the issuance, 
amendment, or repeal of a regulation under 
subparagraph (2)(C) or (3) of section 201 
(v), whether commenced by a proposal of 
the Secretary on his own initiative or by 
a proposal contained in the petition of any 
interested person, the petitioner, or any 
other person who will be adversely affected 
by the proposal or by the Secretary's order 
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issued in accordance with section 701 (e) (1) 
if placed in effect, may request, within the 
time specified in this paragraph, that the 
petition or order thereon, or the Secretary's 
proposal, be referred to an advisory com- 
mittee for a report with respect to one or 
more of the following matters: (A) whether 
or not the substance involved has a de- 
pressant or stimulant effect on the central 
nervous system or a hallucinogenic effect, 
(B) whether the substance involved has a 
potential for abuse because of its depressant 
or stimulant effect on the central nervous 
system, and (C) any other scientific question 
(as determined by the Secretary) which is 
pertinent to the determination of whether 
such substance should be designated by the 
Secretary pursuant to subparagraph (2) (C) 
or (3) of section 201(v). The request for 
referral under this paragraph, or the Sec- 
retary’s referral on his own initiative, may 
be made at any time before or within thirty 
days after publication of an order of the 
Secretary acting upon the petition or pro- 


posal. 

“(2) The Secretary may by regulation con- 
dition referrals to an advisory committee 
pursuant to this subsection upon the pay- 
ment, by the person requesting the referral, 
of fees to defray the per diem and travel 
costs arising by reason of such referrals, 
Such regulations may provide for waiver 
or refund of fees in whole or in part when 
in the judgment of the Secretary such waiver 
or refund is equitable and not contrary to 
the purposes of this subsection. Such fees, 
including advance deposits to cover such 
fees, shall be available, until expended, for 
paying (directly or by way of reimbursement 
of the applicable appropriation) the expenses 
of advisory committees under this subsec- 
tion and other expenses arising by reason 
of referrals to such committees, and for re- 
funds pursuant to this paragraph. 

“(3) Upon request that any petition, order, 
or proposal be referred to an advisory com- 
mittee as provided in paragraph (1), or if the 
Secretary within such time deems such a re- 
ferral necessary, the Secretary shall forth- 
with appoint an advisory committee under 
paragraph (5) of this subsection and shall 
refer to such advisory committee the matter 
set forth in paragraph (1) of this subsection 
for study thereof and for a report on such 
matters. As soon as practicable after such 
referral, but not later than sixty days there- 
after, unless the advisory committee extends 
this period for an additional thirty days, the 
advisory committee shall certify to the Sec- 
retary a report on such matters, together 
with all underlying data and a statement of 
the reasons or basis for its findings. Within 
thirty days after such certification, the Sec- 
retary shall, after giving due consideration 
to such report and to all data then before 
him, by order confirm or modify any order 
theretofore issued or, if no such order has 
been issued, shall by order act upon the 
petition or other proposal. 

„%) The deliberations of such advisory 
committee shall be conducted in accordance 
with regulations promulgated by the Secre- 
tary in order to assure independent study 
and impartial consideration of the matters 
set forth in paragraph (1) of this subsection. 
The right to consult with the advisory com- 
mittee shall be reasonably afforded to the 
person who has filed the petition or who has 
requested referral to the advisory committee, 
or to any other interested person, as well 
as to representatives of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. All data or 
other matter, in whatever form and from any 
source, considered or received by the ad- 
yisory committee, and all written or oral 
contacts by any person with the committee 
or any member thereof with respect to the 
subject matter before the committee (in- 
cluding the matters submitted or discussed 
in such contacts), shall be made a part of 
the record of its proceedings. Such record 
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shall, upon publication of the Secretary's 
order issued after consideration of the com- 
mittee’s report, be open to inspection by any 
interested party. 

“(5) The advisory committee referred to 
in paragraph (1) shall be composed of im- 
partial experts, qualified in the subject mat- 
ter referred to the committee and of ade- 
quately diversified professional background, 
selected by the Secretary from a panel pro- 
posed by the National Academy of Sciences 
except that in the event of the inability or 
refusal of the National Academy of Sciences 
to act, the Secretary shall select the mem- 
bers of the advisory committee. The size 
of the advisory committee, which shall not 
be less than three, shall be determined by 
the Secretary. Members of the advisory com- 
mittee shall receive as compensation for 
their services a reasonable per diem, which 
the Secretary shall by rules and regulations 
prescribe, for time actually spent in the 
work of the advisory committee (including 
travel time), and shall in addition be reim- 
bursed for their necessary travel and sub- 
sistence expenses while so serving away from 
their places of residence. The members shall 
not be subject to any other provisions of law 
regarding appointment and compensation of 
employees of the United States. The Secre- 
tary shall furnish the advisory committee 
with adequate clerical and other assistance. 

“(6) Any report, underlying data, and 
reasons certified to the Secretary by such 
advisory committee shall be made a part of 
the record of any public hearing held pur- 
suant to section 701(e) (3), if relevant and 
material, subject to the provisions of section 
7(c) of the Administrative Procedure Act 
(5 U.S.C. 1006(c)). The advisory committee 
shall designate a member to appear and 
testify at any such hearing with respect to 
the report of such committee upon the re- 
quest of the Secretary, any interested party, 
or the officer conducting the hearing, but 
this shall not preclude any other member 
of the advisory committee from appearing 
and testifying at such hearing. 

“(h) As used in this section and in sec- 
tions 301 and 304, the term ‘manufacture, 
compound, or process’ shall be deemed to 
refer to ‘manufacture, preparation, propaga- 
tion, compounding, or processing’ as defined 
in section 510(a), and the term ‘manu- 
facturers, compounders, and processors’ shall 
be deemed to refer to persons engaged in 
such defined activities.” 

REGISTRATION OF PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 
OF DEPRESSANT AND STIMULANT DRUGS 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 510(a) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 360) 
is amended by redesignating paragraph (2) 
thereof as paragraph (3) and by inserting 
immediately after paragraph (1) the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(2) the term ‘wholesaling, jobbing, or 
distributing of depressant or stimulant 
drugs’ means the selling or distribution of 
any depressant or stimulant. drug to any 
person who is not the ultimate user or con- 
sumer of such drug.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 510 of such 
Act is amended (1) by inserting immediately 
after “drugs or drugs” the following: “or in 
the wholesaling, jobbing, or distributing of 
any depressant or stimulant drug”, and (2) 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“If any such establishment is engaged in the 
manufacture, preparation, propagation, com- 
pounding, or processing of any depressant or 
stimulant drug, such person shall, at the 
time of such registration, indicate such fact, 
in such manner as the Secretary may by reg- 
ulation prescribe.” 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 510 of such 
Act is amended (1) by inserting immediately 
after “drug or drugs“ the following: “or in 
the wholesaling, jobbing, or distributing of 
any depressant or stimulant drug”, and (2) 
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by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“If such establishment is engaged in the 
manufacture, preparation, propagation, com- 
pounding, or processing of any depressant or 
stimulant drug such person shall, at the 
time of such registration, indicate such fact, 
in such manner as the Secretary may by reg- 
ulation prescribe.” 

(d) Subsection (d) of section 510 of such 
Act is amended by inserting (1)“ im- 
mediately after (d)“ and by striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “or the whole- 
saling, jobbing, or distributing of any depres- 
sant or stimulant drug. If any depressant or 
stimulant drug is manufactured, prepared, 
propagated, compounded, or processed in 
such additional establishment, such person 
shall, at the time of such registration, in- 
dicate such fact, in such manner as the 
Secretary may by regulation prescribe. 

“(2) Every person who is registered with 
the Secretary pursuant to the first sentence 
of subsection (b) or (e) or paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, but to whom the second sen- 
tence of subsection (b) or (c) or of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection did not apply 
at the time of such registration, shall, if any 
depressant or stimulant drug is thereafter 
manufactured; prepared, propagated, com- 
pounded, or processed in any establishment 
with respect to which he is so registered, im- 
mediately file a supplement to such registra- 
tion with the Secretary indicating such fact, 
in such manner as the Secretary may be regu- 
lation prescribe.” 

(e) The heading of such section 510 is 
amended by inserting “and Certain Whole- 
salers" immediately after “of Producers”. 


PROHIBITED ACTS 


Sec, 5. Section 301 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 331) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(q)(1) The manufacture, compounding, 
or processing of a drug in violation of section 
511(a); (2) the sale, delivery, or other dis- 
position of a drug in violation of section 
511(b); (3) the possession of a drug in viola- 
tion of section 511(c); (4) the failure to pre- 
pare or obtain, or the failure to keep, a com- 
plete and accurate record with respect to any 
drug as required by section 511(d); (5) the 
refusal to permit access to or copying of any 
record as required by section 511(d); (6) the 
refusal to permit entry or inspection as au- 
thorized by section 511(d); or (7) the filling 
or refilling of any prescription in violation of 
section 511(e).” 


GROUNDS AND JURISDICTION FOR JUDICIAL SEI- 
ZURE AND CONDEMNATION 


Sec. 6. (a) Subsection (a) of section 304 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
(21 U.S.C, 334) is amended by inserting “(1)” 
after “(a)” and redesignating clauses (1) 
and (2) of the proviso thereto as “(A)” and 
“(B)”, respectively; and by adding at the end 
of such subsection the following new para- 

ph: 

8 The following shall be liable to be 
proceeded against at any time on libel of in- 
formation and condemned in any district 
court of the United States within the juris- 
diction of which they are found: (A) Any 
depressant or stimulant drug with respect to 
which a prohibited act within the meaning 
of section 301 (p) or (q) by any person has 
occurred, (B) Any drug that is a counterfeit 
drug, (C) Any container of such depressant 
or stimulant drug or of a counterfeit drug, 
(D) Any equipment used in manufacturing, 
compounding, or processing a depressant or 
stimulant drug with respect to which drug a 
prohibited act within the meaning of section 
301 (p) or (q), by the manufacturer, com- 
pounder, or processor thereof, has occurred, 
and (E) Any punch, die, plate, stone, label- 
ing, container, or other thing used or de- 
signed for use in making a counterfeit drug 
or drugs.” 
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(b)(1) The first sentence of subsection (b) 
of such section 304 is amended by inserting 
, equipment, or other thing proceeded 
against” after “article”. 

(2) Subsection (d) of such section 304 is 
amended by inserting “(1)” after “(d)” and 
redesignating clauses (1) and (2) of the 
second sentence of such subsection as “(A)” 
and “(B)”, respectively; and by adding at the 
end of such subsection the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(2) The provisions of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection shall, to the extent deemed 
appropriate by the court, apply to any equip- 
ment or other thing which is not otherwise 
within the scope of such paragraph and 
which is referred to in paragraph (2) of 
subsection (a). 

“(3) Whenever in any proceeding under 
this section, involving paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (a), the condemnation of any equip- 
ment or thing (other than a drug) is decreed, 
the court shall allow the claim of any claim- 
ant, to the extent of such claimant’s interest, 
for remission or mitigation of such forfeiture 
if such claimant proves to the satisfaction of 
the court (i) that he has not committed or 
caused to be committed any prohibited act 
referred to in such paragraph (2) and has no 
interest in any drug referred to therein, (u) 
that he has an interest in such equipment or 
other thing as owner or lienor or otherwise, 
acquired by him in good faith, and (iil) that 
he at no time had any knowledge or reason 
to believe that such equipment or other thing 
was being or would be used in, or to facilitate, 
the violation of laws of the United States re- 
lating to depressant or stimulant drugs or 
counterfeit drugs.” 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 7. (a) Section 303(a) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 
333 (a)) is amended by inserting after the 
final word “fine” and before the period the 
following: ; Provided, however, That any 
person who, having attained his eighteenth 
birthday, violates section 301(q)(2) by sell- 
ing, delivering, or otherwise disposing of any 
depressant or stimulant drug to a person who 
has not attained his eighteenth birthday 
shall, if there be no previous conviction of 
such person under this section which has 
become final, be subject to imprisonment for 
not more than two years, or a fine of not 
more than $5,000, or both such imprisonment 
and fine, and for the second or any subse- 


quent conviction for such a violation shall be. 


subject to imprisonment for not more than 
six years, or a fine of not more than $15,000, 
or both such imprisonment and fine”. 

(b) Section 303(b) of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
333 (b)) is amended by inserting after the 
word “shall” the following: (except in the 
case of an offense which is subject to the 
provisions of the proviso to subsection (a) 
relating to second or subsequent offenses)”. 


POWERS AND PROTECTION OF ENFORCEMENT 
PERSONNEL 

Sec, 8. (a) Section 702 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 372) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(e) Any officer or employee of the De- 
partment designated by the Secretary to 
conduct examinations, investigations, or in- 
spections under this Act relating to depres- 
sant or stimulant drugs or to counterfeit 
drugs may, when so authorized by the Sec- 
retary— 

1) carry firearms; 

“(2) execute and serve search warrants 
and arrest warrants; 

“(3) execute seizure by process issued 
pursuant to libel under section 304; 

4) make arrests without warrant for 
offenses under this Act with respect to such 
drugs if the offense is committed in his pres- 
ence or, in the case of a felony, if he has 
probable cause to believe that the person 
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so arrested has committed, or is committing, 
such offense; and 

“(5) make, prior to the institution of 
libel proceedings under section 304(a) (2), 
seizures of drugs or containers or of equip- 
ment, punches, dies, plates, stones, labeling, 
or other things, if they are, or he has reason- 
able grounds to believe that they are, subject 
to seizure and condemnation under such 
section 304(a)(2). In the event of seizure 
pursuant to this paragraph (5), libel pro- 
ceedings under section 304 (a) (2) shall be 
instituted promptly and the property seized 
be placed under the jurisdiction of the 
court,” 

(b) Section 1114 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out “or 
any security officer of the Department of 
State or the Foreign Service” and by insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “any se- 
curity officer of the Department of State or 
the Foreign Service, or any officer or em- 
Ployee of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare designated by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
conduct investigations or inspections under 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act”. 


COUNTERFEITING OF DRUGS 


Sec. 9. (a) The Congress finds and declares 
that there is a substantial traffic in counter- 
feit drugs simulating the brand or other 
identifying mark or device of the manufac- 
turer of the genuine article; that such traffic 
poses a serious hazard to the health of inno- 
cent consumers of such drugs because of the 
lack of proper qualifications, facilities, and 
manufacturing controls on the part of the 
counterfeiter, whose operations are clandes- 
tine; that, while such drugs are deemed mis- 
branded within the meaning of section 502 
(1) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, the controls for the suppression of the 
traffic in such drugs are inadequate because 
of the difficulty of determining the place of 
interstate origin of such drugs and, if that 
place is discovered, the fact that the imple- 
ments for counterfeiting are not subject to 
seizure, and that these factors require enact- 
ment of additional controls with respect to 
such drugs without regard to their interstate 
or intrastate origins. 

(b) Paragraph (b) of section 201 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 321) is amended (1) by inserting “(1)” 
immediately after “(g)”, (2) by redesignat- 
ing clauses (1), (2), (3), and (4) thereof as 
clauses (A), (B), (C), and (D), respectively, 
(3) by striking out “clause (1), (2), or (3)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “clause (A), 
(B), or (C)”, and (4) by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(2) The term ‘counterfeit drug’ means a 
drug which, or the container or labeling of 
which, without authorization, bears the 
trademark, trade name, or other identifying 
mark, imprint, or device, or any likeness 
thereof, of a drug manufacturer, processor, 
packer. or distributor other than the person 
or persons who in fact manufactured, proc- 
essed, packed, or distributed such drug and 
which thereby falsely purports or is repre- 
sented to be the product of, or to have been 
packed or distributed by, such other drug 
manufacturer, processor, packer, or dis- 
tributor.“ 

(e) Paragraph (i) of section 301 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 331(c)) is amended by inserting “(1)” 
immediately after “(1)” and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subpara- 
graphs: 

“(2) Making, selling, disposing of, or keep- 
ing in possession, control, or custody, or con- 
cealing any punch, die, plate, stone or other 
thing designed to print, imprint, or repro- 
duce the trademark, trade name, or other 
identifying mark, imprint, or device of an- 
other or any likeness of any of the foregoing 
upon any drug or container or labeling there- 
of so as to render such drug a counterfeit 
drug. 
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“(3) The doing of any act which causes 
a drug to be a counterfeit drug, or the sale or 
dispensing, or the holding for sale or dispens- 
ing, of a counterfeit drug.” 

(d) Section 303 of such Act (21 U.S.C. 333 
(c)) is amended by inserting immediately 
before the period at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: ; or (5) for having violated section 
301(i) (2) if such person acted in good faith 
and had no reason to believe that use of 
the punch, die, plate, stone, or other thing 
involved would result in a drug being a 
counterfeit drug, or for having violated sec- 
tion 301(i)(3) if the person doing the act 
or causing it to be done acted in good faith 
and had no reason to believe that the drug 
was a counterfeit drug”. 


APPLICATION OF STATE LAW 


Sec. 10. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as authorizing the manufacture, com- 
pounding, processing, possession, sale, de- 
livery, or other disposal of any drug in any 
State in contravention of the laws of such 
State. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 11. The foregoing provisions of this 
Act shall take effect on the first day of the 
seventh calendar month following the month 
in which this Act is enacted; except that (1) 
the Secretary shall permit persons, owning 
or operating any establishment engaged in 
manufacturing, preparing, propagating, com- 
pounding, processing, wholesaling, jobbing, 
or distributing any depressant or stimulant 
drug, as referred to in the amendments made 
by section 4 of this Act to section 510 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, to 
register their names, places of business, and 
establishments, and other information pre- 
scribed by such amendments, with the Sec- 
retary prior to such effective date, and (2) 
sections 201(v) and 511(g) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as added by 
this Act, and the provisions of sections 8 and 
10 shall take effect upon the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill 
to protect the public health and safety by 
amending the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act to establish special controls for 
depressant and stimulant drugs and counter- 
feit drugs, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. YOUNGER (interrupting the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered as read and open for amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARRIS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Harris: On page 
47, line 4, insert “(a)” immediately after 
“Sec. 10.", and immediately after line 7 in- 
sert the following: 

“(b) No provision of this Act nor any 
amendment made by it shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of the Con- 
gress to occupy the field in which such pro- 
vision or amendment operates to the ex- 
clusion of any State law on the same subject 
matter, unless there is a direct and positive 
conflict between such provision or amend- 
ment and such State law so that the two 
cannot be reconciled or consistently stand 
together. 

“(c) No amendment made by this Act 
shall be construed to prevent the enforce- 
ment in the courts of any State of any 
statute of such State prescribing any criminal 
penalty for any act made criminal by any 
such amendment.” 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
provides, on page 47, under the heading, 
“Application of State Law,“ as follows: 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as authorizing the manufacture, 
compounding, processing, possession, sale, 
delivery, or other disposal of any drug in 
any State in contravention of the laws of 
such State. 


Yesterday I commented on this during 
the course of general debate. I explained 
to the House that it was the intention 
of the committee to provide machinery 
to accomplish the objectives of this bill 
without interfering with any State law 
or proceedings under State law, and that 
one of the strong points of this proposal 
was that it provided for Federal-State 
cooperation. The intent of this bill is 
for cooperation between the State and 
the Federal people who are responsible 
for this program. 

During the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Rules my attention was called 
by the chairman of that committee to 
the language of the bill. In the judg- 
ment of the distinguished chairman of 
that committee it would not carry out 
the stated objective. It was suggested 
that we give consideration to that. I 
agreed to take it up with the staff and 
discuss it as a technical problem, not 
only with our staff but with the Legis- 
lative Counsel’s Office and go into it with 
a view of finding out if it was advisable 
to offer an amendment during the con- 
sideration of the measure in the House 
today to make it abundantly clear what 
we had in mind, That promise has been 
carried out. 

The language, with the proposed 
amendment, would make it clear that the 
committee intends to provide Federal 
machinery to deal with this subject mat- 
ter, but at the same time there is no in- 
tention on the part of the committee to 
interfere with any State laws or their 
application. 

We have discussed this with the people 
who will have the responsibility for the 
administration of the program in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. I understand they have no ob- 
jection to this language and do not see 
any difficulty with it. For that reason I 
have offered this amendment in an effort 
to make clear to the House and to those 
who will have responsibility in this field 
what we intend to do. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is a good 
amendment and I believe should be 
adopted. I urge the committee to adopt 
the amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. HARRIS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ROGERS OF FLORIDA 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Rocers of Flor- 
ida: On page 42, in line 17, strike out 
“eighteenth” and insert in lieu thereof 
“twenty-first”. 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment has for its purpose 
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simply to permit the added penalties of 
this bill, as intended by the committee, to 
apply to any person who sells these types 
of drugs to college students as well as 
high school: students. We have found 
from the testimony that there is a con- 
siderable traffic in the amphetamines 
and the barbiturates in the college-age 
group. j 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
simply designed to change the language 
where we had previously set a limita- 
tion to the effect that the minor would be 
18 years of age, to set this limit at 21 80 
that anyone selling to a college student 
as well would come under the more strict 
provisions of the law. 

Mr, Chairman, as I understand it there 
is no disagreement on either side of the 
aisle on this amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this 
amendment if adopted would improve 
the act. It is good law and it is some- 
thing we failed to consider in the com- 
mittee. However, I am happy at this 
time to say that I do approve of the 
amendment and 1 hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas, 


Mr, HARRIS. I believe it was men- 
tioned yesterday, but in view of the im- 
portance of this matter and the penal- 
ties prescribed, I think it should again 
be emphasized that under the present 
law the penalties for the violation of 
section 301 of the Food and Drug Act 
provide not more than 1 year in prison 
or $1,000 fine, or both, for the first of- 
fense, and for the second and subsequent 
offenses not more than 3 years impris- 
onment and not more than a $10,000 
fine, or both. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in this particular 
section we are amending the act to pro- 
vide an additional penalty providing that 
where a person sells to a person who has 
not attained the age of 21, with the 
amendment just adopted, the penalties 
are increased. The first offense would be 
punishable by a fine of up to $5,000 and 
not more than 2 years imprisonment, or 
both, and for the second or any subse- 
quent, conviction would be punishable by 
not more than 6 years and a fine of not 
more than $15,000, or both. : 

Mr. Chairman, what I am trying to do 
is to emphasize for the record and to 
make it very clear for the information 
of everyone that insofar as sales to teen- 
agers or school students are concerned 
there is a much more severe penalty. 
The purpose of this amendment as I un- 
derstand it is that it shall be applicable 
not only to teenagers of high school 
grades but to college and university stu- 
dents as well. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say in reply 
to the distinguished chairman that in 
most States males are minors until they 
are 21. In most States females are mi- 
nors only until 18. But I think for the 
purpose of this act both should be classi- 
fied as minors at less than 21 years of age 
and that is the reason I support this 
amendment and believe it is good 
legislation. 3 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further 
amendment to offer at this time to the 
bill. However, I do have a brief state- 
ment that I wish to make. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority whip, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce on this 
bill. I believe it is something that 
denotes a tremendous amount of time 
and effort and study. 

I might say that as chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ways 
and Means dealing with heavy narcotics, 
we looked at this problem 10 years ago. 
It was a problem then, but it is a much 
more acute problem today. 

Mr. Chairman, I reiterate my con- 
gratulations to the chairman and the 
members of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a great pleasure 
for me to rise in support of H.R. 2, the 
drug abuse control amendments of 1965. 
This legislation is vitally needed to curb 
the growing abuse of barbiturates and 
amphetamines and their derivatives, and 
thus to help protect the health and wel- 
fare of the people of our country—par- 
ticularly our young people, our teenagers, 
who are being preyed upon by illegal 
peddlers of goof balls, bennies, and other 
types of drugs which affect the central 
nervous system. 

I am pleased to commend my good 
friend, the chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, the 
gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. OREN 
Harris, and his staff for the fine work 
they have done in a thorough investiga- 
tion of this subject and in bringing this 
much needed legislation before the 
House today. I also would like to com- 
mend Senator THomas Dopp, of Con- 
necticut, for his efforts to enact this 
kind of legislation for the benefit of our 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I have long been a firm 
believer that the only effective way to re- 
duce the unauthorized use, or abuse, and 
sale of barbiturates and amphetamines, 
and amphetamine derivatives, is to pro- 
vide strict regulations and controls on 
their sale and use in intrastate com- 
merce, as well as in interstate commerce. 
Such regulation in intrastate commerce 
would provide agents of the Food and 
Drug Administration with better tools in 
which to make arrests and obtain convic- 
tions, and also would give State and local 
law enforcement officers the opportunity 
to make their cases against accused of- 
fenders stick. This legislation we are 
discussing today, I am confident, pro- 
vides the necessary intrastate control, 
and I am proud to support H.R. 2, and to 
speak for it. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that 10 
years ago a special subcommittee on nar- 
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cotics of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, which I chaired, conducted extensive 
hearings across our country on the entire 
field of the illicit use and sale of hard 
narcotics—that is, opium derivatives— 
and also of barbiturates and ampheta- 
mines, and related stimulant or depres- 
sant drugs. 

On my staff at that time was the able 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Narcotics, 
Mr. Henry L. Giordano, who did a 
splendid job for our special subcommit- 
tee then, as he is doing today for the 
benefit of our country. 

The outgrowth of those hearings and 
investigation in 1955 was the passage by 
the Congress of the Narcotic Control 
Act of 1956—or the Boggs-Daniel Nar- 
cotic Code, as the act is sometimes called. 
As the Members of this body know, the 
Narcotic Control Act of 1956 provides 
stringent penalties for violations of the 
Federal Narcotics laws, including manda- 
tory jail sentences in some cases, for 
both the peddlers and the users of opium- 
derivative drugs, such as heroin, opium, 
and others. 

Since the enactment of the Boggs- 
Daniel Narcotic Code, there has been a 
dramatic decline in the use and sale 
of these opium-derivative narcotics, as 
Mr. Giordano recently reported to me. 
The very stiff penalties provided for traf- 
fic in, and the use of, heroin and other 
such narcotics, including the possibility 
of invocation of the death penalty for 
those adult offenders who knowingly 
have sold heroin to young people under 
age 18, has dramatically reduced the use 
of these narcotics all over the country 
since the enactment of this law 9 years 
ago. 

In our investigations in 1955, we also 
studied the then new, and now ever- 
increasing use, of barbiturates, ampheta- 
mines, and amphetamine derivatives and 
other related drugs which affect the cen- 
tral nervous system. The Narcotic Con- 
trol Act does not include control and 
regulation of these drugs, but rather 
only of the opium-derivative narcotics. 
However, in our committee report of 9 
years ago we stated: 

The abuse of barbiturates and ampheta- 
mines is of recent origin. Evidence received 
by the subcommittee indicates that the il- 
licit traffic in these drugs is endangering the 
health and welfare of our citizens, and pre- 
sents a problem that has increased in se- 
riousness during recent years. 


We also stated: 

Unlike the narcotic traffic, which is con- 
centrated in our larger metropolitan areas, 
the illicit traffic in barbiturates and ampheta- 
mines attacks both large and small com- 
munities. The traffickers are individuals 
operating independent of any underworld 
organizations, 

According to authoritative sources, the 
places of illicit distribution are many and 
varied; such as: roadside taverns, service 
stations, houses of ill repute, bars, hotels, 
restaurants, retail drugstores, and unscrupu- 
lous physicians, 


I might add to this list of places— 
which make such drugs so easy to ob- 
tain—that of schools and schoolyards, 
Mr. Chairman. Officials of the Food and 
Drug Administration, which agency will 
be responsible for policing the sale and 
use of barbiturates and amphetamines, 
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and of enforcing this legislation after it 
is enacted, have informed me that re- 
cent estimates by school officials in dif- 
ferent communities in our country are 
that between 40 and 60 percent of high 
school teenagers have been exposed to, 
and have used at some time, these kinds 
of central nervous system drugs. This 
is a shocking and frightening total, Mr. 
Chairman. These drugs are being 
peddled, or offered, to the youth of our 
Nation, and this is the most disturbing 
aspect of their abuse, Mr. Chairman. I 
am told that the use and abuse of bar- 
biturates and amphetamines is often the 
first step toward the use of hard opium- 
derivative narcotics such as heroin, 
opium, morphine, and others. My sub- 
committee 9 years ago, and your com- 
mittee today, Mr. Chairman, also has 
pointed out the fact that hardened nar- 
cotics addicts often use barbiturates and 
amphetamines interchangeably with, or 
as a substitute for, heroin and other 
powerful narcotics. 

Our subcommittee’s report also noted: 

The domestic production of barbiturates 
during the past 15 years— 


And this was 1955— 
has been tremendous, In 1954, manufac- 
turers produced 798,000 pounds of barbitu- 
rates. This is equal to approximately 3 
billion 1%-grain capsules (ie., 3 billion 
doses), or enough to provide 18 doses for 
ne man, woman, and child in the United 


In testimony before your committee, 
Mr. Chairman, it was pointed out: 
Over 9 billion barbiturate and ampheta- 


mine tablets are produced annually in the 
United States— 


That was the estimated total for 
1964— 
of which it is estimated that over 50 percent, 


or 4½ billion tablets, are distributed through 
illicit channels. 


Thus, the total number of manufac- 
tured doses or tablets has tripled in the 
past decade. 

Obviously, this great increase in the 
manufacture and availability of barbitu- 
rates and amphetamines has provided 
the means by which the abuse of these 
drugs has mounted in recent years. 
Furthermore, as you know, Mr. Chair- 
man, most of our States do not have ade- 
quate laws to curb the intrastate traffic 
in these drugs and the illicit sale of 
them. H.R. 2 will go a long way to pro- 
viding the adequate and needed control 
and regulation of barbiturates and 
amphetamines, and thus, I am confident, 
will be a strong vehicle for safeguarding 
our children from enticement into the 
use of these drugs. 

I am proud, Mr. Chairman, that the 
members of our subcommittee foresaw 
the growing danger of the abuse of bar- 
biturates and amphetamines, as well as 
the obvious and flagrant abuse of opium- 
derivative narcotics, like heroin and 
others, 

In our report, we also stated: 

The importance of barbiturates and 
amphetamines in the field of medicine is well 
recognized. 

However, the increasing abuse of these 
drugs and the resulting dangers to the indi- 
vidual and to society demonstrates the need 
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for stronger legislation and more vigorous 
enforcement to eliminate this serious prob- 
lem. 

The subcommittee believes that the pri- 
mary responsibility for control of the abuse 
of barbiturates and amphetamines rests with 
the States. The Federal Government, 
through the interstate commerce clause, has 
responsibility relating to the control of these 
dangerous drugs. With this in mind, your 
subcommittee makes the following recom- 
mendations with the hope that prompt 
action may be taken with respect to them, 


Then followed our recommendations, 
which so closely resembled those that 
the Congress is proposing to approve 
here today. Among our recommenda- 
tions were: 

1. Legislation based on the interstate com- 
merce clause should be enacted immediately 
to provide more stringent Federal controls 
with respect to barbiturates and ampheta- 
mines so as to prevent their continued abuse. 

2. Legislation should be enacted immedi- 
ately to control the importation and expor- 
tation of barbiturates and amphetamines. 

8. Possession through other than author- 
ized sources should be made subject to 
proper penalties. 

4. The Food and Drug Administration 
should be provided with additional appro- 
priations to permit and increase in their 
enforcement personnel to cope with the il- 
licit traffic in barbiturates and ampheta- 
mines. 

5. State and local governments should be 
urged to increase their enforcement activities 
to combat the abuse of barbiturates and 
amphetamines. 

* * * * * 

10. The Federal Government, in coopera- 
tion with State and local authorities should 
maintain appropriate surveillance and rec- 
ords so as to be able to determine the ade- 
quacy of applicable laws and enforcement 
procedures relating to barbiturate and 
amphetamine use, 


Mr. Chairman, these are essentially 
the same proposals—soon to have the 
force of law, I am confident—that the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, under the able direction of the 
gentleman from Arkansas, have so 
wisely included in H.R. 2. Furthermore, 
the fact is that H.R. 2 is a stronger bill 
than any of the others in the past which 
have been sponsored by me, by many 
other House Members, and by Senator 
Dopp, whose similar bill, S. 2628, was 
passed by the Senate in the last Con- 
gress. For one thing, H.R. 2 more spe- 
cifically cites all the drugs to be covered 
under its purview; and it also provides 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare with the opportunity to include 
other central nervous system drugs 
under its jurisdiction in the future, if 
the evidence shows that these additional 
drugs are also being abused in our coun- 
try. Such drugs as certain kinds of 
tranquilizers, which also produce stimu- 
lating or depressing effects on the cen- 
tral nervous system, could be included 
in the future, if the need arises. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
am happy and proud to add my unquali- 
fied endorsement and support of H.R. 2. 
I urge my fellow colleagues to vote for 
this needed legislation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
point out again that this legislation has 
been carefully worked out after long 
consideration by a number of committees 
of the Congress. The gentleman from 
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Louisiana and his subcommittee have 
considered it, Past Congresses have done 
a tremendous job and have contributed 
a great deal to this subject. The work 
that has been done in the past has been 
of great help in working out the kind of 
program that we believe is necessary 
and needed to accomplish the objectives 
of this bill. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DELANEY] has done a great deal of work 
in this field. He has made a great con- 
tribution. 

Over a period of time there has been 
much discussion and study. The ques- 
tion “Are additional Federal regulations 
needed for dangerous drugs?” has been 
asked. 

The present Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act requires that barbiturates 
and amphetamines shipped in interstate 
commerce must meet certain standards 
as to strength, purity, and quality. 
Since these drugs should be used only 
under a physician’s supervision, they also 
must be labeled with the statement: 
“Caution: Federal law prohibits dis- 
pensing without prescription.” But 
these limited controls have not been ade- 
quate to prevent widespread traffic out- 
side of legitimate drug channels. Once 
in illegal channels, the drugs may be sold 
to juveniles, truckdrivers, hoodlums, 
prostitutes, or even students who, in the 
beg , May want nothing more than 
a “lift” to help them through final exams. 
But, whoever the user and whatever his 
motive, this nonmedical drug use has 
contributed to the rising toll of highway 
deaths, juvenile delinquency, broken 
homes, and violent and bizarre crimes. 

Nonnarcotic drugs which are subject to 
such abuse may be diverted into the il- 
licit traffic in a variety of ways. Fre- 
quently, the drugs are diverted to an un- 
authorized source by an unethical man- 
ufacturer or wholesaler, or by one who 
is simply too careless to check on his 
customers, as was explicitly demon- 
strated to the committee in the testimony 
of Mr. Jay McMullen, of CBS, creator of 
the fictitious drug company, McMullen 
Services. He ordered and received ship- 
ments of huge quantities of drugs with- 
out any apparent effort by the shippers 
to determine whether he was entitled to 
receive the drugs. 

Sometimes the drugs are manufac- 
tured by a clandestine operator. Oc- 
casionally, the employee of a manufac- 
turer, wholesale house, or drugstore will 
steal the drugs from his employer. 
There are retail druggists who unscru- 
pulously sell these drugs without pre- 
scription, or refill prescriptions indis- 
criminately. The diverted drugs may go 
directly to the user, but generally, in the 
case of wholesale lot diversions, they 
pass through several levels of distribu- 
tion before they get down to the indi- 
vidual peddler, who may be selling them 
in a truck stop, tavern, motel, taxicab, 
or on a street corner. 

When the illegal sales involve ship- 
ments in interstate commerce the drugs 
become subject to Federal jurisdiction. 
But, the products outside of regular med- 
ical channels may be packaged in 
unlabeled containers, and there are no 
records of the sales. Thus it is often 
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impossible to establish their place of 
origin. To eliminate this problem, Fed- 
eral regulation of the drugs must apply 
to intrastate as well as interstate ship- 
ments. 

Federal investigation of drug diver- 
sions begins when the Government gets 
information indicating serious viola- 
tions. This information may come from 
any one of a variety of sources. State 
and local officials participate extensively 
in this work and often assist Federal in- 
spectors in investigations. FDA says it 
gets good cooperation from many muni- 
cipal and State police departments, sher- 
iffs’ offices, and other State agencies, as 
well as other Federal agencies such as 
the Bureau of Narcotics, Bureau of Cus- 
toms, and the U.S. marshals. 

H.R. 2 would provide the much needed 
increase of regulatory power under the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act with re- 
spect to amphetamines and barbiturates 
and other drugs which the Secretary 
may—after an opportunity for a hear- 
ing—designate because of their habit- 
forming central nervous system stimu- 
lant effect or because they otherwise 
have a potential for abuse. The bill 
would also give additional controls un- 
der the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
to help suppress the counterfeit drug 
menace. 

The bill would require registration 
with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare by all manufacturers 
and processors of barbiturates, amphet- 
amines, and of any other drugs classi- 
fied as stimulant or depressant. 

It would require manufacturers and 
others engaged in the trade of these 
drugs to keep a complete record of the 
quantities handled and make the records 
available to Food and Drug Administra- 
tion inspectors. But doctors, except 
those who regularly dispense the drugs 
for pay, would not have to keep records. 
FDA inspectors would have access to 
records in manufacturing plants, whole- 
sale establishments, drugstores, and 
other dispensing points to check on 
whether these drugs are being sold il- 
legally. 

The bill would make unauthorized pos- 
session of these drugs illegal if not for 
personal use. 

It would increase penalties for unlaw- 
ful sale of a psychotoxic drug by an in- 
dividual over age 18 to a juvenile. 

The bill would permit inspectors to 
carry firearms for self-protection when 
engaged in enforcement of its provisions. 

It would prohibit the making, selling, 
disposing of or concealing of equipment 
used to counterfeit drugs and prohibits 
any act which causes a drug to be coun- 
terfeit or the sale, dispensing or holding 
of counterfeit drugs. 

And the bill would apply to drugs 
whether or not they cross State lines. 

Counterfeit drugs pose a serious health 
problem to the public. The operations 
are secret, quality control and good man- 
ufacturing practices are abandoned. Un- 
der these conditions bad drugs are bound 
to be produced. Patients receiving them 
are cheated and their health is endan- 
gered. 

The Food and Drug Administration, 
the Department of Health, Education, 
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and Welfare, two Presidents, and the 
President’s Advisory Commission on Nar- 
cotic and Drug Abuse have urged such 
legislation. 

The bill will not eliminate all traffie in 
dangerous drugs. There will still be some 
unscrupulous individuals and firms that 
will deliberately try to evade the law. 
But the bill will make it possible to detect 
points of major diversion in a way that 
is not possible today. It will be a tre- 
mendous aid to control of the problem. 
If we pass this law and give the enforce- 
ment agency the tools it needs to follow 
through, most of the underground traffic 
in dangerous drugs can be stopped. 

The time has come to correct the prob- 
lem. Passage of H.R. 2 will be the first 
step in achieving the goals so earnestly 
sought for so many years. 

Today, there is an upsurge of interest 
and action in all things concerning the 
consumer. The water we drink, the air 
we breathe as well as the purity of foods 
and drugs and protecting the consumer’s 
pocketbook. 

The illicit traffic in depressant and 
suppressant drugs, unlike the traffic in 
narcotics attacks the small as well as 
the large communities. It is a problem 
of adult and teenager alike except that 
the future of the teenager is more trag- 
ically affected and should give us greater 
concern. 

It is a problem of growing proportions 
created by chronic users who are a men- 
ace to the public on the highways and 
to those going about their normal busi- 
ness in the neighborhood and at home. 

It is well known that these drugs are 
diverted to illicit channels with distri- 
bution points from truck stops, roadside 
taverns, and service stations to un- 
scrupulous physicians, houses of pros- 
titution, and the retail drugstore; and 
that organized rings covering one or 
many States bootleg these in the millions 
of tablets and capsules. 

Since drugs sold on the bootleg market 
are more often than not packaged in 
fruit jars, paper sacks, matchboxes, and 
the like, it is often difficult if not well- 
nigh impossible to establish the inter- 
state character of the merchandise. 
Previous law required it to be established 
that drugs found in illegal channels had 
moved interstate before they could be- 
come subject to Federal jurisdiction. 

The general attitude of enforcement 
officials in some metropolitan areas sur- 
veyed in 1962 may be illustrated by this 
account by two police officers working 
full-time on a narcotics squad in a major 
northeast city. They stated that, in the 
course of their enforcement activities, 
they noted a large amphetamine and 
barbiturate traffic. However, they did 
not take action because arresting an in- 
dividual on a nonnarcotic-drug charge 
would subject them to the ridicule of fel- 
low officers and supervisors. 

However, dangerous-drug arrests by 
States have increased during recent 
years. California increased 75 percent 
from 1960 to 1963. Illinois has a 100- 
percent increase for the same period, 
while Chicago reports a 60-percent in- 
crease of 1964 over 1963; Baltimore re- 
ported its 1964 arrests 52 percent ahead 
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of 1963, and New York had a 33-percent 
increase in 1963 over 1962. 

Information on drug violations may 
come from a variety of sources. State 
and local officials participate extensively 
in this work and often work with the 
FDA inspector. It is sometimes possible 
to deal more effectively under State or 
local law than Federal law. However, 
the several State and local laws govern- 
ing the sale of nonnarcotie drugs vary 
widely. Also large illicit shipments 
usually move in interstate commerce. 
In such cases, local authorities are pow- 
erless to deal with the source no matter 
how effective the local enforcement may 
be. Thus, improvement of State and 
local statutes would not alone be ade- 
quate to stem the nationwide traffic. 
Most cities that enforce laws applicable 
to dangerous drugs operate under State 
laws regulating the sale and/or posses- 
sion of these drugs. Penalties range 
from a felony charge in Missouri with a 
maximum sentence of $1,000 fine and/or 
10 years per count to a misdemeanor 
under Illinois law with a maximum of 
$100 and/or 30 days per count. 

New York devotes the most time of 
any city with 150 men enforcing both 
narcotic and dangerous drug laws. At 
the other end of the scale Pittsburgh 
spends one-half man a year. 

A 1962 survey of 18 major metropol- 
itan areas showed Los Angeles as having 
the greatest juvenile problem with 565 
arrests for sale and/or possession during 
that year. Second to this was New York 
with 101 arrests. While some juvenile 
authorities stated juvenile drug abuse 
was not a significant problem, Los An- 
geles reported a 33-percent increase in 
juvenile arrests since 1961. In Minne- 
apolis, which has no law, authorities 
stated that the problem doubled between 
1962 and 1964. 

Local information on juvenile abuse 
fails to establish any pattern. 

Probably one of the most complete sta- 
tistical pictures of the drug problem pro- 
duced by any public or private agency 
in the United States today is the “Report 
of Drug Arrests and Dispositions in Cali- 
fornia.” The volume provides an in- 
sight into one of our society’s most dis- 
turbing problems. It shows that of 
statewide adult arrests the percent 
change of 1962 over 1960 showed a 50- 
percent drop for narcotics whereas for 
dangerous drugs there was a 33-percent 
increase. Similarly for juveniles—un- 
der 18 years—there was a 64-percent 
drop in narcotics arrests as compared to 
a 30-percent increase for dangerous 
drugs. 

Arrest statistics alone do not neces- 
sarily depict the dangerous drug prob- 
lem in a given area. The amount of 
time devoted to dangerous drug enforce- 
ment and the attitude of enforcement 
officials and the courts are key factors 
not to be ignored. 

Education and public information can 
and should be made to play a vital part 
in the elimination of drug abuse. It in 
no way reduces the need for regulation 
but it can in large measure increase its 
effectiveness. 

There has been too little effort directed 
toward utilizing the wide variety of edu- 
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cational media. Trucking associations 
and others interested in highway safety 
have gone to great lengths to acquaint 
drivers with the hazards resulting from 
the use of amphetamines. Fleet Owner, 
a national publication, had an article, 
“Drugs—The Deadly Highway Menace,” 
in its May 1964 issue. With the assist- 
ance of the National Association of 
Truck Stop Operators, the American 
Trucking Association, the National 
Safety Association, and the National 
Safety Council, the Food and Drug As- 
sociation has issued a pamphlet, “Drugs 
and Driving,” which has been very widely 
distributed to truckers. 

The American Trucking Association, 
Inc., has published a down-to-earth fiyer, 
“Business Can Wreck You,” and dis- 
tributed it widely to truckers and truck- 
ing companies. 

However, there needs to be a greater 
and more concerted effort by govern- 
ment, industry, labor, and trade and civic 
organizations to reach the prospective 
victims of this illicit drug traffic. 

Until recently there was relatively little 
effort by schools to pick up the challenge 
to warn and inform junior and senior 
high school students on the dangers of 
depressant and stimulant drugs. 

Now, many State and city school sery- 
ices have realistically picked up the chal- 
lenge by including instruction and ad- 
vice in the regular school curriculums on 
abuses from dangerous drugs. To name 
a few, there are the Los Angeles city 
schools, the Illinois public schools, the 
departments of education from the 
States of Minnesota and Oklahoma. 

The education of the teenager against 
getting hooked on bennies, goof balls, 
pep pills, and the like is one which should 
be regarded as a sound and critical in- 
vestment. But this is not enough. Elimi- 
nation of the source of these dangerous 
drugs will need among many things the 
full force of Federal and State legisla- 
tion, the mighty impact of the modern- 
day public information media, and the 
ready support of educators in the Na- 
tion’s school systems. H.R. 2 is a much 
needed step toward the goal. I urge its 
support. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MINISH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request. of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to commend the chairman and 
members of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee for their diligent 
efforts to devise effective means of cop- 
ing with the growing abuse of “pep pills” 
and “goof balls” and other depressant 
and stimulant drugs. The illegal distri- 
bution of these drugs has reached 
truly ‘alarming proportions, particularly 
among young people. These types of 
drugs constitute our most insidious drug 
threat, and it is high time that strong 
controls be placed on their distribution. 

My knowledge of the serious extent 
of the use of these dangerous drugs by 
young people in my own area of north- 
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ern New Jersey prompted me to intro- 
duce legislation to deal with the prob- 
lem in the 88th and the present Con- 
gresses. The experienced sheriff of 
Essex County, N.J., Leroy J. D’Aloia, has 
stressed the need for more adequate 
controls over these drugs. In citing the 
serious growth in the number of juvenile 
delinquency cases involving psychotoxic 
drugs, Sheriff D’Aloia remarked: 

I think “lesser narcotics” is a serious mis- 
nomer because barbiturate addiction can 
lead to death as surely as heroin use. 


We must protect our youth from this 
threat to their physical and moral well- 
being. 

Testimony in the committee hearings 
and here on the floor show that every 
State is plagued with the evils resulting 
from the misuse of these drugs. The 
able Newark, N.J., Police Director Dom- 
inick A. Spina has stated that 50 percent 
of all crimes in the State of New Jersey 
are committed by narcotics users and 
that the problem is growing. Director 
Spina has been instrumental in forming 
the New Jersey Narcotics Law Enforce- 
ment Officers Association and is serving 
as its temporary chairman. These offi- 
cials need the assistance that H.R. 2 
would provide in dealing with this 
menace. 

The distinguished Members who have 
spoken before me have made an excel- 
lent presentation of the case for this 
legislation. I wish now to speak to the 
statutory scheme of control of H.R. 2 
over depressant and stimulant drugs. 
The bill designates the classes of persons 
who may legitimately deal in these drugs 
and requires records to be kept and be 
subject to examination by inspectors and 
requires certain handlers to register. In 
essence the bill sets up a system by which 
audit of records will show whether there 
have been diversions or not. Manufac- 
turers and wholesalers who have a right 
to handle these drugs would be known 
by having registered with the Food and 
Drug Administration. The following 
persons can legally deal in depressant 
and stimulant drugs under the bill: 

First. Manufacturers, compounders, 
and processors who are registered with 
and who are qualified in conformance 
with local law and regularly engaged in 
preparing pharmaceutical chemicals or 
prescription drugs for distribution to 
pharmacies, hospitals, clinics, public 
health agencies, or physicians, for dis- 
pensing by registered pharmacists upon 
prescriptions or for use by or under 
supervision of practitioners licensed by 
law to administer such drugs in the 
course of their professional practice; or 
for distribution to laboratories or re- 
search or educational institutions for 
their use in research, teaching, or 
chemical analysis. Suppliers—other- 
wise qualified in conformance with local 
laws—of manufacturers, compounders, 
and processors. 

Second. Wholesale druggists who 
maintain establishments in conformance 
with local laws and are regularly engaged 
in supplying prescription drugs to 
pharmacies, hospitals, clinics, public 
health agencies, physicians, et cetera. 

Third. Pharmacies, hospitals, clinics, 
and public health agencies, which main- 
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tain establishments in conformance with 
local laws and are regularly engaged in 
dispensing prescription drugs upon pre- 
scriptions of practitioners licensed by 
law to administer such drugs for patients 
under their care in the course of their 
professional practice. 

Fourth. Practitioners licensed by law 
to prescribe or administer depressant or 
stimulant drugs while acting in the 
course of their professional practice. 

Fifth. Persons using such drugs in re- 
search, teaching, or chemical analysis 
and not for sale, 

Sixth. Officers and employees of the 
United States, a State or a political sub- 
division of a State, while acting in the 
course of their official duties. 

Seventh. An employee or agent of any 
person described above, and a nurse or 
other medical technician under the 
supervision of a practitioner licensed by 
law to administer depressant or stimu- 
lant drugs, while such employee, nurse, or 
medical technician is acting in the course 
of his employment or occupation and 
not on his own account. 

Eighth. A common or contract carrier 
or warehouseman or an employee there- 
of, whose possession of a depressant or 
stimulant drug is in the usual course of 
his business or employment, 

Persons other than these are pro- 
hibited from possessing any depressant 
or stimulant drug other than for his 
own personal use or the personal use of 
a member of his household, or adminis- 
tration to an animal owned by him or a 
member of his household. The quan- 
tity of such a drug found in one’s pos- 
session bears, of course, on whether a 
bona fide intent to use the drug for one’s 
self or one’s household actually exists. 

Every person engaged in manufactur- 
ing, compounding, processing, selling, 
delivering, or otherwise disposing of any 
depressant or stimulant drug would be 
required to prepare a complete and ac- 
curate record of all stocks of each such 
drug on hand on the effective date of 
this legislation. Furthermore, these per- 
sons would be required to prepare a com- 
plete and accurate record of the kind and 
quantity of each drug manufactured, 
compounded, or processed and the date of 
manufacture, compounding, or process- 
ing; and every person selling, delivering, 
or otherwise disposing of any such drug 
would be required to prepare or obtain 
a complete and accurate record of the 
kind and quantity of each such drug re- 
ceived, sold, delivered, or otherwise dis- 
posed of, the name and address of the 
person, the registration number, if any, 
assigned to such person, from whom it 
was received and to whom it was sold, 
delivered, or otherwise disposed of, and 
the date of such transaction. 

The required records would have to 
be kept for a period of 3 years. However, 
no separate records, nor set form or 
forms for such records, would be re- 
quired as long as the records were avail- 
able and contained the required infor- 
mation. 

Every person required to prepare or 
obtain and keep records and the persons 
in charge or having custody of such rec- 
ords would be required to permit officers 
or employees designated by the Secretary 
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at reasonable times to have access to 
and copy such records. 

Licensed practitioners would be ex- 
empt from recordkeeping and inspec- 
tions of records with respect to depres- 
sant or stimulant drugs received, pre- 
pared, processed, administered, or dis- 
pensed by them in the course of their 
professional practice. This exemption, 
of course, extends to any nurse or medi- 
cal technician acting under the super- 
vision of the practitioner. However, if 
any practitioner is regularly engaged in 
dispensing any depressant or stimulant 
drug or drugs to his patients for which 
they are charged, he would be required 
to keep the records required by this leg- 
islation and be subject to the inspection 
provisions provided for in it. 

The bill amends section 510 of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. As 
now in effect, section 510 requires drug 
manufacturers to register with the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
their names; places of business. The 
Secretary is authorized to assign regis- 
tration numbers. Any of the following 
who are engaged in manufacturing or 
processing of drugs are exempt from reg- 
istration: Pharmacies, operating in con- 
formance with local law; practitioners 
licensed by law to prescribe or adminis- 
ter drugs; persons engaged in research, 
teaching, or chemical analysis, and not 
for sale. 

The controls of H.R. 2 are a com- 
promise between the ideal and practical. 
They favor the practical. The very 
stringent record controls applied to the 
hard narcotics would be burdensome if 
applied to depressant and stimulant 
drugs. There are far more persons who 
have medical need for depressant and 
stimulant drugs than for narcotic drugs. 

If the narcotic approach were accepted 
the volume of extra records would prove 
burdensome to incustry, medicine, and 
Government. H.R. 2 sets up a system 
which would permit the FDA to audit 
records which are the records that all 
business houses keep in the ordinary 
course of their businesses. No uniform 
recordkeeping system would be imposed 
and no standard forms would be re- 
quired. 

The bill simply makes it an offense not 
to keep records and to refuse to make 
them available on the request of an au- 
thorized officer at reasonable times. 

Diversions of depressant or stimulant 
and depressant drugs into the illegal 
traffic may occur anywhere along the 
chain from manufacture of the basic 
chemical to the dispensing level. In the 
case of amphetamines and barbiturates 
there are about seven manufacturers of 
each of the basic chemicals, a few hun- 
dred firms that put the drugs in dosage 
form, about 3,000 wholesale drug distrib- 
utors, and 52,000 retail pharmacies. 

Under H.R. 2, an audit of the records 
of persons at every level in this pyramid 
may be made except at the level of the 
licensed practitioner who does not dis- 
pense. Is this a loophole? I think not. 
Enforcement experience since 1938 under 
the present Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act has not shown them to be a major 
point of diversion. The few physicians 
who have been convicted of diverting 
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these drugs under present law were act- 
ing outside their professional capacity; 
they would be subject to coverage under 
H.R. 2. 

Every pharmacist today is required to 
keep a complete record of all prescrip- 
tions which he fills, and for tax purposes 
keeps or should keep, his invoice and 
other records for not less than 3 years. 
The recordkeeping requirements con- 
tained in this legislation impose no re- 
quirements upon pharmacists which they 
do not already meet under other laws. 
Under existing law, agents of the Bureau 
of Narcotics have full and complete au- 
thority to conduct inspections of phar- 
macists and their records. These in- 
spections are not considered to breach 
any confidential relationships nor should 
the inspections authorized under this 
legislation be considered as breaching 
any such relationships. Pharmacists to- 
day maintain separate records on nar- 
cotics. If a pharmacist chooses, he may 
keep a separate prescription file with re- 
spect to drugs covered by this legislation. 
In these circumstances, where separate 
files are kept, the inspection authority 
granted by the bill would extend only 
to those separate files. Enforcement 
history has shown that very significant 
diversions occur at the pharmacist-retail 
pharmacy level. Control would be stul- 
tified if pharmacists and pharmacies 
were exempt from recordkeeping and 
inspection. 

In a sense, with this legislation we are 
experimenting to feel out the best prac- 
tical approach to an increasingly serious 
social problem—we have to keep in mind 
and avoid the unfortunate experience 
this country had in its attempted regula- 
tion of alcoholic beverages. This legis- 
lation does not apply to the ultimate 
consumer of these drugs, even when he 
acquires them through illicit channels, 
but imposes controls upon all in the dis- 
tribution chain from the manufacturer 
down to, but not including, the user. 

I feel that we are justified in entering 
on our experiment with the least strin- 
gent controls first—those exemplified by 
this bill. If wisdom assayed in the cruci- 
ble of experience finds we have erred too 
much on the side of leniency then it will 
be the time to seek more stringent 
controls. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the 
debate on this measure with great inter- 
est. As a former prosecutor and director 
of criminal investigation of the State 
of New Jersey, I have seen the tragedy 
and heartbreak caused by drugs and 
narcotics. 

I support the pending bill with en- 
thusiasm in the hope that it will be a 
great step forward in the struggle 
against narcotics addiction, and the 
ensuing despair and crime which addic- 
tion causes. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
discussion of H.R. 2 yesterday, our good 
chairman made some reference to the 
fine professional community of the 
pharmacists and doctors. I would like to 
add my personal observation to what has 
already been said. Their inclusion is 
rather a severe penalty to be levied 
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against them, since the professional 
ethics of these two groups is the greatest 
policing instrument that we have and 
since possibly little is to be gained from 
their inclusion as provided in this bill. 
Several members of the committee ex- 
pressed concern about their inclusion, 
having in mind that power granted in 
this bill to the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration could, if abused, be a very 
harassing experience for professional 
groups such as the doctors and the 
pharmacists. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to lend my support to the 
measure of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce to 
Strengthen controls over barbiturates 
and amphetamines and other stimulants 
and depressants. 

The increasing production and usé of 
these pills made it apparent that such 
controls have been necessary. President 
Johnson’s message this week again 
called attention to these so-called dan- 
gerous drugs and the role they have been 
playing. 

Work has been in progress in both 
Houses of the Congress in studying these 
drugs. Their diversion into illicit chan- 
nels was pointed out some years ago by 
the Congress, and the late President Ken- 
nedy appointed an Advisory Commission 
on Narcotic and Drug Abuse, which 
studied many reports, and one from a 
panel convened by the Special Assistant 
to the President on Science and Tech- 
nology before making its recommenda- 
tions. 

In May 1961, in response to increasing 
testimony showing the effects of such 
dangerous drugs on juveniles and adults, 
Senator Tuomas J. Dopp of Connecticut 
introduced his bill to bring about realis- 
tic law enforcement in this area. 
Throughout these years his subcommit- 
tee has gathered evidence in the field 
and he has worked for proper enforce- 
ment of the laws. 

The work of the two Houses, and the 
information which has been put into 
the record, has produced what can be 
good legislation to establish better con- 
trols. We are aiming at the illicit traf- 
ficker. We are aiming at checking the 
widespread and growing use of these 
drugs, which have a direct causal rela- 
tionship to all manner of crimes. 

That problem has been growing in all 
its aspects. We need effective Federal 
controls over the distribution of these 
drugs. The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare has indicated its 
readiness to take vigorous steps. This 
legislation is necessary. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I 
support this excellent piece of legislation 
which I am confident will reduce drug 
abuse in America, reduce the accident 
toll on our highways and decrease both 
juvenile delinquency and violent crime. 
Many dedicated public servants must 
share in the credit for this legislation. 
For example, the majority whip, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Bocs], 
was the first to expose this problem in 
the mid-fifties. Since that time he has 
zealously promoted legislation to re- 
strict the traffic in dangerous drugs. 
The senior Senator of the State of Con- 
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necticut, Mr. Dopp, was the first to prove 
the relationship between these drugs and 
delinquency and he further improved on 
legislation to combat the growing 
problem. 

The chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], 
has now moved with the unanimous ap- 
proval of his committee to impose the 
controls and the penalties which are so 
well-deserved by those who deal illegally 
in this traffic. However, there is another 
member of this body whose research and 
planning has laid the groundwork for 
truly effective legislation in this area. 
My good friend and colleague from New 
York, Congressman JAMEs J. DELANEY, 
worked diligently in the last Congress 
with the senior Senator from Connecti- 
cut to create truly effective drug control 
legislation. He was the first in this 
body to recognize the fact that barbit- 
urates and amphetamines were not the 
only drugs which carry a potential for 
abuse. He realized that an imaginative 
and research-oriented drug industry 
would constantly be bringing to the mar- 
ket new and potentially dangerous 
drugs. His proposed drug control legis- 
lation was the first to not only combat 
the problem of today, but to prevent the 
same problem with new drugs in the 
years to come. 

He, along with Senator Dopp, recog- 
nized the involvement of the underworld 
in this traffic. He was the first to sug- 
gest that the public servants entrusted 
with the administration of a drug con- 
trol program be given the weapons and 
powers necessary to carry out their task. 
He also was the first to inject realistic 
penalties into this field by emphasizing 
the wrong of the drug pusher rather 
than further penalizing the physical and 
spiritual anguish of the drug user. His 
outstanding work gained the endorse- 
ment of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Narcotic and Drug Abuse and 
has been of untold value, I am sure, to 
the committee in their deliberations 
prior to reporting the bill. 

I sincerely hope that the other body 
will treat this legislation with the care 
it deserves and will give it wholehearted 
endorsement. The enactment of the 
Drug Control Act of 1965 will not only 
be the creation of good law, but will be a 
well-deserved and long-overdue tribute 
to an outstanding legislator and public 
servant, Congressman JAMEs J. DELANEY. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 2, to amend the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
to establish special controls for depres- 
sant and stimulant drugs. 

In the fine report of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, Los An- 
geles is singled out as one of the two 
areas in the country where the problem 
of misuse of “pep pills” and “goof balls” 
is most virulent. 

A most tragic aspect of the problem is 
that our youth are particularly suscep- 
tible to the temptation to use and abuse 
these drugs. In numerous instances 
crimes of violence have been perpetu- 
ated by teenagers and young adults who 
are under the influence of these drugs, or 
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who seek to obtain a supply of them. 
And such crimes are not limited to 
youth from slum areas. They are also 
prevalent among youth from middle- and 
high-income families. 

The attorney general of California has 
stated that there is a new and growing 
problem associated with these drugs and 
that a whole new class of addicts is being 
created. He cited figures which show 
that the number of arrests for danger- 
ous drug offenses climbed 31 percent 
throughout the State of California in 
only 1 year. 

The widespread demand and the easy 
accessibility to large quantities of these 
drugs, coupled with inadequacy of the 
present law, have resulted in a booming 
business, not only for certain drug manu- 
facturers, but also for certain criminal 
elements in our society. 

It would be naive to assume that this 
bill can completely halt the misuse of 
these drugs or thoroughly inhibit the 
large profit involved in their manufacture 
and supply. But it is a huge step toward 
providing responsible control of both 
these factors. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend my col- 
league, the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Harris], and his committee for the 
fine work they have done on this bill. 
I strongly endorse their recommenda- 
tions, and urge the bill’s passage by this 
body. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, the leg- 
islation which we have just acted upon 
is a landmark bill. Its importance is un- 
deniable, and I believe that we should 
give credit to those whose vision and 
hard work have made this bill possible. 

Unquestionably, a large share of credit 
and appreciation should go to Connecti- 
cut’s distinguished senior Senator, Tom 
Dopp. Senator Dopp has labored long 
and hard for this bill, and its proponents 
owe him a debt of gratitude. 

I also salute our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], for his 
leadership in this House. All of us who 
have been concerned about the growing 
problem of juvenile delinquency and 
similar grievous social problems are 
aware of the part played by drugs in the 
stimulation of crime. The drugs which 
we seek to curb today are no less danger- 
ous than narcotics, and their control is 
a necessity. 

Senator Dopp and our colleague from 
Arkansas are deserving of the thanks of 
all concerned citizens. Their contribu- 
tion to the health and welfare of this 
Nation is substantial. 

Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 2 as being a great 
step forward in the control of depres- 
sants, stimulants, and drugs as well as 
counterfeit drugs. 

We need a more effective control of 
these drugs, for today they represent an 
area of great national danger. This bill 
will pay great dividends in terms of pub- 
lic health and safety of our people, espe- 
cially of our younger people of high 
school and college age. 

I believe that this bill is one of the 
most important pieces of health legis- 
lation to come before Congress. 

Commissioner George P. Larrick, of 
the Food and Drug Administration, has 
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released startling statistics pointing out 
that over 50 percent of the barbiturates 
and amphetamines distributed in this 
country annually are distributed through 
illicit channels. This amounts to over 
4½ billion tablets per year. These so- 
called goof balls and pep pills have been 
demonstrated to be closely linked to the 
problems of juvenile delinquency, the 
rising crime rate, and automobile acci- 
dents. 

In light of these facts, I urge my col- 
leagues to support H.R. 2 as an impor- 
tant step forward in our continuing con- 
cern with crime, juvenile delinquency, 
and the Nation’s health and well-being. 

I want at this time to commend the 
Honorable Tuomas J. Dopp, Senator from 
my State of Connecticut, who as long ago 
as 1961 introduced legislation to deal 
with this problem. His Senate Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency conducted extensive hearings in 
this area. 

Senator Dopp deserves the thanks of 
every parent for his efforts at calling the 
attention of Congress to this very serious 
problem. The youth, too, should be 
grateful to him for his interest in their 
behalf. 

I am sure that this great body will do 
the Nation a real service by passing 
H.R. 2. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
certain that every right-thinking Mem- 
ber of this body is in full accord with 
the general purposes of the legislation 
we are here considering. We recognize 
the need for controlling the manufacture 
and distribution of dangerous stimulant 
and depressant drugs. To the extent 
that the legislation before us accom- 
plishes this purpose, I support its whole- 
heartedly. 

Notwithstanding, I feel constrained to 
view one feature of this legislation as 
unnecessary and burdensome on both the 
professions of pharmacy and medicine. 
As I see it, the application of the pro- 
visions of this bill to retail pharmacists, 
hospitals, clinics, and dispensing physi- 
cians is, in effect, deprecating to the 
high standards of those respective pro- 
fessions. The bill imposes upon the 
covered groups an oppressive burden of 
keeping detailed records. It also subjects 
them to the possibility of arbitrary and 
annoying inspections by Federal Food 
and Drug agents engaged in fishing ex- 
peditions. I do not intend any reflection 
upon the character or sincerity of pur- 
pose on the part of the great majority of 
these agents. However, we all know over- 
zealousness on the part of a handful can, 
and often does, interfere with the proc- 
esses of free enterprise. ) 

Physicians and pharmacists are pro- 
fessional men, rigidly bound by the ethics 
of their respective professions. To grant 
a Federal Food and Drug agent arbitrary 
power to enter a pharmacy, whether it 
be in a drugstore, or in a hospital or 
clinic, or to enter a physician’s office to 
inspect professional records indiscrimi- 
nately without a warrant is an act of 
questionable constitutionality. 

When this legislation was before the 
committee, I offered an amendment 
which would exempt retail pharmacists 
from the provisions of this act. I still 
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feel that this should be done, although 
I do not plan to offer a similar amend- 
ment during House consideration. It is 
quite obvious at this point that such an 
amendment could not prevail under pres- 
ent circumstances. However, it is my 
hope that full and complete considera- 
tion might be given to such an amend- 
ment when this legislation reaches the 
other body. 

H.R. 2 in its original form, Mr. Chair- 
man, was introduced by our distinguished 
committee chairman, the gentleman from 
Arkansas, to serve as a vehicle for the 
consideration of this problem by our 
committee. 

The committee, after extensive hear- 
ings, decided, however, that dispensing 
physicians should also be covered. 

These are the physicians, according to 
informed estimates, who regularly en- 
gage in the buying and selling of the 
dangerous drugs with which this meas- 
ure is concerned. 

If our pharmacies, hospitals, and clin- 
ics are a potential source of diversion of 
these drugs, it was felt, the dispensing 
physicians are as much of a source. 

But, in truth, none of them is. 

I think the Members of this House 
should know that our committee found 
itself in a somewhat embarrassing sit- 
uation with respect to H.R. 2 and its 
original provisions. 

We found that it would create a pro- 
fessional discrimination against the Na- 
tion’s pharmacists that would be difficult 
for us to justify on any reasonable public 
health grounds. Understandably, this 
threatened discrimination was a source 
of great dissatisfaction to the profession 
of pharmacy. 

To extricate itself, our committee had 
two possible courses—either to. exempt 
pharmacies, hospitals, and clinics and 
thus put them on a professional parity 
with the doctor of medicine, or to extend 
the recordkeeping and inspection provi- 
sions to the dispensing physician. It 
chose the latter course. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my sincere convic- 
tion that this was the wrong choice. The 
discrimination against the honored pro- 
fession of pharmacy would be removed 
just as well by exempting both the phar- 
macist and the physician and the public 
health would be just as well served, 

It was crystal clear to all of us on the 
committee that most illegal diversions of 
these dangerous drugs occurs at the 
manufacturing and wholesaling levels, 
where they are present in great num- 
bers, and not in pharmacies, physicians’ 
offices, hospitals, or clinics. I have 
searched the record in vain for evidence 
to the contrary. 

The reputable drug manufacturer and 
wholesaler takes care to keep his prod- 
ucts out of illegal channels. It is the 
unscrupulous few fly-by- nights who 
engage in and profit from illegal traffic. 

The problem of controlling illicit sales 
of these drugs among criminals, unwary 
juveniles who use them for “thrills,” and 
irresponsible adults alike is serious in- 
deed. 

But it can be controlled, I am con- 
vinced, if the illegal diversion is shut 
off at the source. Once this is done at 
the manufacturing and wholesaling 
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levels, any occasional sales of a few 
amphetamines or barbiturates can easily 
be stopped by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration with its present far-reach- 
ing police powers. 

Our President has repeatedly stated 
since he took office that Federal regula- 
tory agencies should administer their 
statutory programs fairly and with re- 
straint, so as to avoid imposing unrea- 
sonable and costly burdens on our busi- 
ness enterprises. 

It is with real satisfaction that I tell 
this House of my complete concurrence 
with these views of the President. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, this is an area in 
which the State public health agencies 
are doing an effective regulatory job. I 
know that my own State of Mississippi 
has almost eliminated illegal trafficking 
in so-called pep pills and goof balls. 

And many other Members of the House 
know that similar control programs are 
working well in their own States. 

We should not permit the extension in- 
to the States and localities of unneeded 
Federal police powers which will inflict 
avoidable economic and professional in- 
jury on our pharmacists and our phy- 
sicians, and ultimately force our citizens 
in general to pay more for these highly 
important drugs when they are needed 
for valid medical purposes. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I ama 
strong supporter of the pending drug bill, 
HR. 2, and am very anxious to compli- 
ment and congratulate the distinguished 
committee for its fine work in bringing 
this very desirable, constructive legisla- 
tion to the floor of the House for appro- 
priate action. 

I am also very anxious to compliment 
and congratulate the very distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, our former 
great and esteemed colleague, the Hon- 
orable THomas J. Dopp, for his tremen- 
dous contributions in so ably developing 
and pressing for this necessary, vital leg- 
islation. 

Many of us here know of the long- 
sustained interest and effective work of 
Senator Dopp in this field, and those of 
us who know him well and served with 
him here in this great body well under- 
stand his very high purpose and the 
dynamic impact of his great ability, 
patriotism, and spirit of dedication upon 
many of the great issues confronting the 
Congress. 

The country and his great State, and 
its wonderful people, are fortunate in- 
deed to have such a wise, inspired, saga- 
cious leader representing them in the 
other body, and I believe that this drug 
bill, which is to a great extent the product 
of Tom Dopp's deep concern, will do much 
to alleviate some of the shocking con- 
ditions currently extant in the Nation, 
raising speculation and doubt regarding 
the future health, strength, stability, and 
soundness of some of our youth and our 
people. 

I am very proud that I serve in this 
great Congress with a brilliant, far- 
sighted, courageous leader like Senator 
Tom Dopp, and that I can call him my 
dear, admired friend. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther amendments, the question is on the 
Committee substitute as amended. 
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The Committee substitute as amended 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. MoorHeap, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 2) to protect the public health 
and safety by amending the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to estab- 
lish special controls for depressant and 
stimulant drugs, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 254, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. f 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 402, nays 0, not voting 31, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 31] 
YEAS—402 
Abbitt Byrnes, Wis. Dwyer 
Abernethy Cabell Dyal 
Adair Cahill Edmondson 
Adams Callan Edwards, Ala. 
Addabbo Callaway Ed k 
Albert Cameron Ellsworth 
Anderson, Ul. Carey Erlenborn 
Anderson, Carter Evans, Colo 
Tenn. Casey Everett 
Andrews, Cederberg Evins, Tenn. 
George W. Celler Fallon 
Andrews, Chamberlain Farbstein 
Glenn elf Farnsley 
Andrews, Clancy Farnum 
N. Dak. Clark Fascell 
Annunzio Cleveland Feighan 
Arends Clevenger Findley 
Ashbrook Cohelan Fino 
Ashley Colmer Fisher 
Ashmore Conable ood 
Aspinall Conte Flynt 
Conyers Foley 
Baldwin Cooley Ford, Gerald R 
Bandstra Corbett Fountain 
Baring Corman Fraser 
Barrett Craley Frelinghuysen 
Bates Cramer Fulton, Pa. 
Battin Culver Fulton, Tenn 
Beckworth Cunningham Fuqua 
Belcher Curtin Gallagher 
Bell Curtis Garmatz 
Bennett Daddario Gathings 
Dague Gettys 
Betts Daniels Giaimo 
Bingham Davis, Ga Gibbons 
Blatnik Davis, Wis Gilbert 
Dawson Gilligan 
Boland de la Garza Gonzalez 
Bolling Delaney Goodell 
Bolton Dent Grabowski 
Bonner Denton Gray 
wW Derwinski Green, Oreg. 
Brademas Devine Green, Pa 
Bray Dickinson Greigg 
Brooks Dingell Grider 
Broomfield Dole Griffin 
Brown, Ohio Donohue Griffiths 
Broyhill, N.C. Dorn Gross 
Broyhill, Va Dow Grover 
Buchanan Dowdy Gubser 
Burke Downing Gurney 
Burleson Dulski Hagan, Ga, 
Burton, Calif. Duncan, Oreg. Hagen, Calif. 
Burton, Utah Duncan, Tenn. Haley 
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Hall Mallliard Roybal 
Halleck Marsh Rumsfeld 
Halpern Martin, Nebr. Ryan 
Hamilton Mathias Satterfield 
Hanley Mats St Germain 
Matthews St. Onge 

Hansen, Idaho May Saylor 
Hansen, Iowa Meeds Schisler 
Hansen, Wash. Michel Schmidhauser 
Hardy Miller Schneebeli 
Harris Mills Schweiker 
Harsha Minish 
Harvey, Ind Selden 
Harvey, Mich. Mize Senner 
Hathaway Moeller Shipley 
Hawkins Monagan Shriver 
Hays Moore Sickles 
Hébert Moorhead Sikes 
Hechler Morgan Sisk 
Helstoski Morris Skubitz 
Henderson Morrison Slack 
Herlong Morse Smith Calif. 
Hicks Morton Smith, Iowa 
Horton Mosher Smith, N.Y. 
Hosmer Smith, Va. 
Howard Murphy, Ill Springer 
Hull Murphy, NY Stafford 
Hungate Murray Staggers 
Huot Natcher Stalbaum 
Hutchinson Nedzi Stanton 
Ichord Nelsen Steed 
Irwin O'Brien Stephens 
Jacobs O II. Stratton 
Jarman O'Konski Stubblefield 
Jennings Olsen, Mont. Sullivan 
Joelson Olson, Minn. Sweeney 
Johnson, Calif. O'Neal, Ga. Talcott 
Johnson, Okla. O'Neill, Mass. Taylor 
Johnson, Pa. Ottinger Teague, Calif. 
Jonas an Teague, Tex, 
Jones, Ala. Patman Tenzer 
Jones, Mo. Patten Thomas 
Karsten Pelly Thompson, N.J. 
Karth Pepper Thompson, Tex, 
Kastenmeier Perkins Thomson, Wis. 

ee Philbin Todd 
Keith Pickle Trimble 
Kelly e Tuck 
Keogh Pirnie Tunney 
King, Calif. Poage Tupper 
King, N.Y. Poff Tuten 
King, Utah Pool Udall 
Kluczynski Powell Ullman 
Kornegay Price Van Deerlin 
Krebs Pucinski 
Kunkel Vigorito 
Laird Quie ivian 
Landrum Quillen Waggonner 
Langen Race Walker, Miss 
Latta Randall Walker, N. Mex. 
Lennon Redlin Watkins 
Lindsay Reid, III Watts 
Lipscomb Reid, N.Y, Weltner 
Long, La. Reifel e; 
Long, Md. Resnick White, Idaho 
Love Reuss White, Tex. 
McCarthy Rhodes, Ariz. Whitener 
McClory Rhodes, Pa. Whitten 
McCulloch Rivers, Alaska Williams 
McDade Robison Willis 
McDowell Rodino Wilson, Bob 
McEwen Rogers, Colo Wilson, 

Rogers, Fla. Charles H. 
McGrath Rogers, Tex. olff 
MeMillan Ronan Wright 
McVicker Roncalio Wyatt 
Macdonald Rooney, N.Y. Wydler 
MacGregor Rooney, Pa ates 
Mackay Rosenthal Young 
Mackie Rostenkowski Younger 
Madden Roudebush Zablocki 
Mahon 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—31 

Brock Friedel O'Hara, Mich 
Brown, Calif. Holifield Reinecke 
Byrne, Pa. Holland Rivers, S.C. 
Clausen, Kirwan Roberts 

Don H. Leggett Roosevelt 
Clawson,Del Machen Scheuer 
Collier Martin, Ala. Scott 
Diggs Martin, Mass. Thompson, La. 
Fogarty Mink Toll 
Ford, Multer Utt 

Wüllam D. Nix Widnall 

So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Utt. 


Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 
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Mr. Roosevelt with Mr, Del Clawson, 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr, Don 
Clausen. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. Mar- 
tin of Alabama. 

Mr. Multer with Mr, Widnall. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
Collier. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Reinecke, 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Nix with Mr. Leggett. 

Mr. Roberts with Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr. Scott with Mr. Brown of California. 

Mrs. Mink with Mr. Machen. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to protect the public health and 
safety by amending the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to establish spe- 
cial controls for depressant and stimu- 
lant drugs and counterfeit drugs, and 
for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have permission to extend their remarks 
on the bill H.R. 2 prior to the vote there- 
on and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered, 

There was no objection: 


AWARD TO THE HONORABLE JOHN 
W. McCORMACK FROM VETERANS 
OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend in the body 
of the Recorp the address of the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the 
Honorable Jonn W. McCormack, as he 
received one of the highest awards from 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars at their 
meeting last night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Col- 
orado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States of America, represent- 
ing a membership of 1,300,000 military 
veterans who have rendered service over- 
seas in the interest of their country, pre- 
sented our able and beloved Speaker, the 
Honorable Joun W. McCormack, with its 
highest award of recognition for out- 
standing congressional leadership, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Congressional 
Award. This was done at their annual 
congressional dinner honoring Members 
of Congress. The event was highlighted 
not only by the recognition shown to our 
distinguished legislative leader, but also 
by the presence of 53 young men and 
women who were victors in their own 
States in the national essay contest con- 
ducted by the veterans. 

In accepting the beautiful memento of 
recognition, and the cash award which 
went with it, our Speaker responded with 
one of the most thoughtful and meaning- 
ful addresses that have been given on the 
national level in late years. His address 
is notable for its succinctness, its brevity, 
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and its clarity of presenting the position 
and the cherished ideas of the United 
States of America, not only before the 
people of the Americas but before the 
people of all the world. It leaves no 
doubt in the minds of thoughtful patriots 
and citizens what our position in these 
trying times must be. The logic and wis- 
dom to be found in the words of our 
Speaker should serve as a challenge to 
us all. 

The address was received with thought- 
ful and sincere enthusiasm by everyone 
present. The ovation which the honored 
guest received at the end of his response 
was not only a fine tribute to him but was 
most certainly a wonderful inspiration to 
the young students who themselves were 
honored at the same occasion. 

Under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted to me, it is my honor to place the 
address in the body of today’s RECORD 
so that all of our colleagues—not only 
those of us who were fortunate enough to 
be present—may be inspired by our 
Speaker’s words: 

THE SPEAKER’s ADDRESS 

Hon. John A. Jenkins, national command- 
er in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars; 
my distinguished colleagues of both Houses 
of the Federal Congress, distinguished mem- 
bers of other branches of the Government, 
these fine winners of the essay contest, the 
subject of the “Voice of Democracy,” that 
great American and outstanding legislator, 
the recipient of last year's distinguished 
award, U.S. Senator Cart HAYDEN, my own 
dear Mrs. McCormack, ladies and gentlemen, 
my fellow citizens, in my remarks to you at 
this point I'd like to emphasize my respect 
for one of the most astute and one of the 
most patriotically acceptable items in the 
long catalog of the achievements of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. This is your bril- 
liant and honorable technique for drawing 
into the orbit of your influence as a veteran 
and a patriotic organization the youth of 
America. This is why I look with pride and 
hope at the young people here who are the 
winners in the essay contest entitled “Voice 
of Democracy.” For these young folk are in- 
deed the breath and the spirit of our coun- 
try and the repository of its dreams and its 
destiny. 

And you, the VFW, are their guide and 
their mentors. 

May I put in here humbly as one who has 
struggled for almost a half century to focus 
the attention of our people everywhere on 
the legacy and the ideals and goals of our 
country that in my judgment no work is 
greater than this mass educational effort in 
50 States and our Territories that you call 
“Voice of Democracy.” It is in the field of 
education—inspired education—that we 
have the heartbeat and the life’s blood of 
democracy. But before we can have democ- 
racy you and I know that it must be learned, 
and understood. And the earlier we teach 
and inculcate it into the hearts and the 
minds of America’s youth the greater is the 
force it promises to be for the future. 

To project this teaching on the competitive 
plane and make it a contest to see who can 
think the best and write and speak the best 
for the ideals of our country is a tribute to 
the principle of enlightened incentive which 
the VFW so wisely employs in this instance. 

I congratulate the winners of this noble 
contest and I salute its sponsors the VFW, 
and its leadership. It is through contests 
exactly like this that you, the VFW, are 
giving our people one of the dramatic, excit- 
ing and affirmative antidotes to juvenile 
shortcoming and failure and an avenue for 
uplift that—as we see here—has its obvious 
and heartening success. 
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I am highly honored and deeply touched 
by being selected as the recipient of the 
1965 Veterans of Foreign Wars Congressional 
Award. I shall always treasure this honor 
conferred upon me by your great American 
organization, 

For your organization stands for the high- 
est ideals of Americanism, which your mem- 
bers have manifested by outstanding service 
in time of war, as well as dedicated service 
in time of peace. 

While I am the direct recipient tonight 
of this significant award, I feel that I am 
receiving and accepting the same in the 
name of the House of Representatives, for 
its entire membership. 

In confining my remarks to the House, 
which I love, I am proud of its actions in 
this period of world tension, of its contribu- 
tion to a powerful national defense, and a 
strong and firm foreign policy. 

This award brings back extraordinary re- 
membrances. Remembrances of battlefields 
in far countries. Remembrances of fallen 
comrades in flerce. fighting. Remembrances 
of basic privations, of utter exhaustion, of 
discomforts almost beyond human endur- 
ance. Remembrances of perils shared—of 
heroism involving even the peril of life 
itself. 

I know that you regard those experiences 
among the greatest, the most cherished, and 
the most precious of your lives, and which 
tie you in forever with the destiny of our 
beloved country. 

But, unfortunately, war has never ceased. 
The world is now undergoing a period of great 
strain, Peace does not exist. 

The very greatness we have achieved, so 
much through your direct services has placed 
upon our country, whether or not we like 
it, the responsibility of the leadership of the 
free world. 

And we have the responsibility of doing 
those things that are essential in the na- 
tional interest of our country. Sometimes 
those decisions are hard ones to make and 
to execute. But above all, we must keep up- 
permost in our minds the national interest 
of the United States. 

History has shown that our country and 
our people want world peace, But not peace 
at any price. 

If a climate favorable to progress toward 
peace exists, we should and will negotiate, 
But we will not capitulate, 

And the threats from Moscow or Peiping 
will not create fear in our minds. For his- 
tory has shown that America, when neces- 
sary, will fight—not for imperialism, but for 
justice, freedom, and peace. And we Ameri- 
cans are fighters. 

And the present membership of both polit- 
ical parties, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Johnson, will not tolerate appeasement. 
For we know that the fears of the leaders 
of certain European nations before World 
War II led to appeasement. And we know 
that appeasement is the road to war. 

We are aware when action is taken, such 
as Cuba, Tonkin Bay, and now Vietnam, that 
there are certain calculated risks involved. 

But we are also aware that there is the 
other side of the coin—the calculated risks 
of inaction. And in the life of a nation, and 
in the making of history, inaction can be 
more harmful at times than action. 

For the basic policy of the United States 
of peace through strength is not only sound 
but is necessary. And it is well that America 
is strong. The price we pay for national de- 
fense is wise and necessary. 

And as a legislator, if I am going to err 
in the field of national defense, particularly 
in the world of today, I prefer to err on the 
side of strength than on the side of weak- 
ness. For the only thing the Communists 
respect is what they fear, And that is greater 
military strength on our part than possessed 
by the Communist part of the world. For 
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we cannot negotiate or deal with them on a 
moral level for they have no moral origin. 

And for the same reason we cannot do so 
on the level of idealism. But there is one 
thing that the Communists cannot deny, 
and that is that the law of self-preservation 
applies to the people of the Soviet Union as it 
does to our people or the people of any 
other country. 

And the price we pay for national defense 
is the premium we pay for the preservation 
of independence and liberty, and a marked 
contribution toward ultimate world peace. 

And fortunately we now have, and in the 
past have had, Presidents who recognize the 
importance and the necessity of a powerful 
national defense, with the courage to make 
decisions and to take action when necessary. 

And equally fortunate we now have and 
have had both branches of the Congress who, 
with vision and judgment, have voted for 
strong military strength. 

And the world, particularly in the Com- 
munist part, is served with notice that there 
is complete unity between our executive and 
legislative branches, for a powerful na- 
tional defense and a firm foreign policy. 

And this unity, and more broadly the 
unity of our people in all respects, is a 
matter of great importance and strength in 
the eyes of the rest of the world. 

With the deep religious convictions of our 
people; with the unity that exists among all 
our people and with our great military 
strength, we can look forward in the years 
that lie ahead with confidence to the ulti- 
mate success of our aims and to a world of 
peace. It is in this spirit that I accept this 
significant award from your great organiza- 
tion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States of America. 


AMENDING HOUSE RULES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues in introducing this resolu- 
tion to amend the House Rules because 
I believe that to permit the appearance 
of the Secretary of State on the floor of 
the House to answer written and oral 
questions put to him by Members on vital 
foreign policy issues will be advantageous 
for the Congress, for the executive 
branch, and for the American people. 

It would permit all Members of Con- 
gress to engage in a dialog with the Sec- 
retary on foreign policy. This privilege 
is now restricted to those Members who 
serve on the Foreign Affairs, Armed Serv- 
ices, Government Operations, and ap- 
propriations committees and their sub- 
committees. 

The Secretary could use his valuable 
time with greater effectiveness by being 
able to reach so many Members at one 
time. 

The American people would gain re- 
newed confidence in the conduct of for- 
eign policy through the free flow of in- 
formation. 

As a member of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, I appreciate the value 
of executive sessions and intensive dis- 
cussions on some issues, but I also know 
that this approach is severely limited. 
It is difficult to engage in broad policy 
discussions and many Members with out- 
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standing expertise are never able to bring 
their own knowledge and experience to 
bear on the debate. 

I hope that the House Rules Committee 
will permit a prompt airing of this reso- 
lution. It is not a new idea. In fact it 
dates back to the very first administra- 
tion of George Washington. I have asked 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orp following my remarks a background 
paper on the previous proposals to bring 
members of the executive branch before 
the Congress. 

Despite our overwhelming technical in- 
novation in communications technology, 
there are still grave gaps in our flow of 
information on foreign policy. In my 
judgment the adoption of this resolution 
and the appearance of the Secretary of 
State on the floor of the House would do 
a great deal to eliminate this gap and 
create more effective foreign policy- 
making 


The background material follows: 


BACKGROUND MEMORANDUM ON PROPOSAL TO 
HAVE SECRETARY OF STATE ANSWER QUES- 
TIONS IN THE HOUSE 


1. Legislative history: At three separate 
times in history efforts to have Cabinet 
members participate in debate in the Con- 
gress have been seriously considered. 

(a) In 1789-92: During the first days of 
Congress, before procedures were established 
members of the Cabinet, including John 
Jay, Alexander Hamilton, and Henry Knox, 
did appear on the floor of the Senate and 
House to discuss matters. In 1789 Washing- 
ton himself appeared before the Senate, 
under his interpretation of the advice and 
consent clause, to discuss the merits of an 
Indian Treaty. The experience was so pain- 
ful to him and generally nonproductive 
that he decided he would not do it again. 

In 1792 after a U.S. Army under the com- 
mand of General St. Clair had suffered a 
severe defeat by an Indian tribe the House 
debated whether to bring the relevant de- 
partment heads before the House to explain 
the defeat. Largely because the House 
feared that the presence of a Cabinet mem- 
ber would exercise undue influence on the 
Congress, it was decided that they should 
not come. No member of the Cabinet has 
participated in debate or answered ques- 
tions on the floor of either House since 1792. 

(b) The Pendleton plan: In 1864 Con- 
gressman George Pendleton (Democrat of 
Ohio), introduced a resolution that the Sec- 
retaries of the executive departments could 
occupy seats in the House, could participate 
in debate and would participate in question 
periods at least twice a week. The bill was 
fully debated in the House and secured 
fairly substantial public support but was 
laid aside without a vote. The issue went 
into abeyance for 15 years when Pendleton 
was defeated in 1864 both for reelection to 
the House and for election to the Vice-Pres- 
idency when he ran on the McClellen ticket. 
In 1879, Pendleton took a seat in the Senate 
and reintroduced his bill—this time to ap- 
ply both to the Senate and the House. 
Again there was a full debate but no vote. 

(c) The Kefauver plan: Representative 
Kefauver in 1944 first introduced his resolu- 
tion to amend the House Rules to permit 
administration officials to be questioned on 
the floor. His 1945 bill is the prototype. 
Questions were to be submitted by Members 
to the relevant committee, and, if approved 
by the committee, would be forwarded to the 
head of the “department, agency or estab- 
lishment of the executive branch,” with an 
invitation to appear before the House. 
When or if he, or an authorized deputy, was 
ready to answer any question, the Rules 
Committee would allot time for a question 
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period. Half of the period would be used 
for answers to the written questions and half 
for supplementary oral questions germane 
to the written questions answered. The 
oral question period was to be divided equal- 
ly between control by the majority and the 
minority leaders, 

In 1945 the Joint Committee on Reorgani- 
zation considered the Kefauver proposal 
seriously. Kefauver had previously solicited 
the aid of administrative officials: Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace, Attorney General Biddle, In- 
terior Secretary Ickes, and officials of the 
Bureau of the Budget all favored it; Cordell 
Hull was opposed to it. F.D.R. had obviously 
not been enthusiastic. The joint committee 
did not recommend it. 

Kefauver introduced the resolution in sub- 
sequent Congresses and Senator FuLBRIGHT 
introduced the Senate counterpart. It was 
most recently introduced in the 88th Con- 
gress, ist session, as Senate Resolution 120 
by Messrs. Kefauver, GRUENING, INOUYE, 
KUCHEL, NEUBERGER, PELL, RANDOLPH, and 
METCALF. 

2. Other historical notes: 

(a) Supporters of the idea: President 
Taft, at Henry Stimson’s suggestion, recom- 
mended the idea of the Pendleton bill to Con- 
gress in 1912. Woodrow Wilson as a profes- 
sor had recommended U.S. adoption of the 
British Cabinet system, and as President 
supported the Pendleton formula but did not 
publicly urge it. Presidents Harding and 
Garfield, Secretaries of State James G. Blaine, 
Henry L. Stimson, Elihu Root, and James F. 
Byrnes; Senators Henry Cabot Lodge, Sr., 
Estes Kefauver, and J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
and Joseph C. Grew have also publicly sup- 
ported the idea in one form or another. 

(b) Historical precedent: As mentioned, 
President Washington, John Jay, Henry Knox 
and Alexander Hamilton appeared before the 
Congress in the early days. Since 1792 only 
once has a Cabinet member addressed the 
Congress: Cordell Hull in a joint session in 
1943 upon his return from the Moscow For- 
eign Ministers Conference. In part because 
Speaker Rayburn would not allow the pro- 
ceedings in the House itself, Members of the 
House gathered unofficially in the Library of 
Congress auditorium to hear Secretary of 
War Stimson and Army Chief of Staff Mar- 
shall in 1945 and to hear Secretary of State 
Acheson in 1950. 

3. The question period in thé British House 
of Commons: : 

(a) For 1 hour on Monday h Thurs- 
day all members who hold Cabinet offices are 
required to answer any Member’s written 
questions printed in the Journal for that day 
and oral questions supplementary to the 
written questions. The questions are 
grouped together by the clerk so that all the 
questions for a particular minister are 
printed and answered in order. The order of 
appearance of the Ministers is rotated dur- 
ing the week to assure that each has a fre- 
quent question period and that the Prime 
Minister can be subjected to questions daily. 

(b) The system works effectively primarily 
because broad discretionary power rests in 
the hands of the Speaker who under British 
tradition is completely nonpartisan. He may 
reject any written question (because it is 
more a speech than a question, uses improper 
language, states an opinion, is not in the na- 
tional interest, etc.) and any supplementary 
oral question (for similar reasons, because 
it is not germane to the original written 
question, or because too much time has been 
taken up on the question already). Sim- 
Uarly the Speaker controls the period by 
calling upon majority or minority members 
for their supplementary questions at his dis- 
cretion. 

(c) The opposition, although its party 
leaders use the question period for the dis- 
tinct partisan advantage of the party, main- 
tains by practice and tradition little party 
discipline over its members in the writing of 
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questions and during the question period it- 
self. In fact, the question period is the one 
moment during the deliberation of Com- 
mons when “back benchers” feel freé to ex- 
ercise their independent will. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AND 
GRANTS—DOLLARS TO PROFIT 
ORGANIZATIONS PER INDUSTRIAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, in its 
studies on the geographical distribution 
of Federal research and development 
funds, the Subcommittee of Science, Re- 
search, and Development of the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
traveled every avenue of approach to ob- 
tain the complete picture of this most 
important subject. 

The effort was made to determine the 
distribution pattern of research and de- 
velopment funds when a measure of the 
size of a State’s total industry was used 
as a means of comparison. The number 
of people employed on the payrolls of op- 
erating manufacturing establishments 
was selected as a measure of the magni- 
tude of State industry. 

Dollars for R. & D. to profit organizations per 
industrial employee 


38. South Carolina_............ 49.20 
c 98 
40. Rhode Island 17. 87 
1 anaes) ae 17. 03 
„ Gone — ee, 10. 89 
43. West Virginia 9. 45 
* 9. 22 
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Dollars for R. & D. to profit organizations per 
industrial employee—Continued 


National average: $473.27. 


The figures arrived at are both star- 
tling and disturbing. Every one of the 
East North-Central States of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Illinois, and Wisconsin 
were considerably below the national av- 
erage of $473.27 per industrial employee. 
Indiana, for example, receives only $52.83 
per industrial employee. It ranks 37th in 
the list of States on this basis of meas- 
urement of geographic distribution. 
Each of the other States I have named 
are in the lower half of the overall rank- 
ing of States. 

Nevada, which ranks 49th among the 
States on the basis of population, re- 
ceived $21,081.37. California, our most 
populous State, ranks fourth in this meas- 
ure of distribution of research and 
development funds per industrial em- 
ployee with a figure of $2,383.80. Last 
on the list is the State of Maine, 36th 
in size on the basis of population but 
50th as far as the receipt of research and 
development dollars per industrial em- 
ployee. In fact it is not possible to say 
dollars, for Maine receives only $1.53 of 
research and development funds per in- 
dustrial employee. 

I think this great range, from $21,- 
081.37 to little more than a dollar and 
a half, not only raises eyebrows but raises 
the question as to whether the national 
interest is being adequately considered 
and served. 


THE LARGEST MUNICIPAL INDUS- 
TRIAL AID FINANCING 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, Lawrence A. Harvey, member of 
the California bar and president of Har- 
vey Aluminum, delivered a speech be- 
fore an American Bar Association meet- 
ing held in New York City, entitled “The 
Largest Municipal Industrial Aid Fi- 
nancing—A Case History.” 

This speech is as follows: 

THE LARGEST MUNICIPAL INDUSTRIAL AID 

Frnanctnc—A Case HISTORY 
(An address delivered by Lawrence A. Harvey, 
member of the California bar and president 
of Harvey Aluminum, Inc., before the sec- 
tion of local government law of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association at its annual meeting 

in New York, N.Y., on Tuesday, August 11, 

1964) 

About 10 months ago, on October 17, 1963, 
the city of Lewisport, Ky., issued and sold 
its $50 million industrial building revenue 
bonds for the financing of an aluminum 
rolling mill to be leased to Harvey Alu- 
minum. 

For the record I will stipulate that (i) 
Lewisport is a small rural community with 
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about 610 inhabitants; (ii) this is the largest 
issue of industrial revenue bonds marketed 
thus far; and (ili) principally for these rea- 
sons, the enterprise has been considerably 
publicized. I am also prepared to stipulate 
that the legal and economic principles in- 
volved in the Lewisport financing are essen- 
tially those common and usual in industrial 
revenue bonds, and that the differences are 
in degree only—not in kind. 

That is to say, the Lewisport project, in 
addition to its greater dollar amount, affords 
greater protection and security for the bond 
holders and will, I predict, provide greater 
prosperity and well-being for the entire area. 
May I emphasize that these things will come 
about within the framework of American 
free competitive enterprise. The stockholders 
of Harvey Aluminum will benefit, too, 

When Frank Curley so graciously extended 
the invitation for this speech he designated 
the subtitle “A Case History.” Any thorough 
case history must include a review of the 
“begats.” Let us, therefore, take a look first 
at the Harvey forebears of the Lewisport 
Rolling Mill. 

This year marks the 50th anniversary of 
Harvey Aluminum. Our main office is in Tor- 
rance, Calif., and our principal plants are 
located there and at The Dalles, Oreg. We 
also own an extrusion plant in Adrian, Mich. 
and operate the government arsenal in Milan, 
Tenn. 

Several years ago we decided to broaden 
our line so as to include aluminum sheet 
and plate and to establish a major mill for 
the manufacture of such products in strate- 
gic proximity to the markets. As some of 
you may be aware, 85 percent of the alu- 
minum sheet and plate market is located 
east of the Rockies. Our people therefore 
drew circles representing 800 miles diameter 
over maps of the east-central region—these 
circles represented roughly a day and a half 
truck haul. The location of Lewisport was 
as central as any. 

Other basic criteria were the availability 
of (i) a site suitable for our purposes in 
terms of both size and conditions of ter- 
rain; (11) railroad, highway, and river barge 
services; and (iti) electric power and natural 
gas at reasonable rates. Lewisport scored 
high in meeting these criteria, also. 

Exemption from State and local property 
taxes was another important factor. Many 
States grant tax exemption to all new man- 
ufacturing industries for a fixed term or even 
an indefinite term. In Kentucky, munici- 
palities acquire and own the industrial fa- 
cilities and lease them to private manufac- 
turing concerns. Under the law, such prop- 
erties are tax exempt. Similarly we took 
into account the savings in capital costs re- 
sulting from the exemption of machinery for 
new industry from the 3-percent sales and 
use tax. This is a form of industrial induce- 
ment that is being offered by an increasing 
number of States. 

Equally important, but difficult of mone- 
tary computation, are the values to be de- 
rived from establishing the plant in a small 
open-space community away from heavily 
industrialized cities. These values of course 
include the availability of an adequate labor 
supply without the high turnover and other 
headaches of drawing on established labor 
markets. I would like to quote from a very 
recent speech directly referring to locating 
our mill at Lewisport: 

“It is significant that we bring this indus- 
try (Harvey Aluminum) to a rural area. We 
have had too long a great drift of population 
from the rural areas of this country. We've 
had in a brief 30 years a 60-percent reduction 
in our farm population, and we see our cities 
growing too large, too complex, too many 
problems, and growing too rapidly. 

“I think one of the finest things that can 
happen to this country is to see some of our 
important industries moving back into the 
rural areas of this country where people can 
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not only have jobs, but they can have jobs 
and live at the same time, enjoying the kind 
of climate in which you can raise your chil- 
dren in the ways that so many of us feel are 
very important to the future of this great 
country of ours.” 

The author of this statement was not an 
officer of our company and was not a local 
courthouse lawyer. He is Jesse W. Tapp, 
chairman of the board of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, the largest bank in the world. 

The application of Mr. Tapp’s wise philos- 
ophy promotes the good of a corporation and 
its stockholders as well as the common good. 
Its corporate benefits are being recognized, 
increasingly, by American business. For in- 
stance, during the past few months Interna- 
tional Business Machines has moved its gen- 
eral executive offices from this Manhattan 
madhouse to the little town of Armonk in 
up-State New York. It has been our observa- 
tion—and experience—that the healthy liv- 
ing and lessened tension in a small commu- 
nity make for low turnover and high pro- 
ductivity and efficiency at every level of em- 
ployment. 

I would not deny that municipal revenue 
bond financing was a strong consideration. 
But it was not the overriding factor in our 
decision to go to Lewisport, as demonstrated 
by the foregoing. 

Public inducements to new industry are 
as old as recorded history. Over thousands 
of years sovereigns have used the public 
purse to attract to their domains needed 
skilled artisans—manufacturers if you will— 
ranging from Greek designers of ballistic 
weapons to Flemish weavers of cloth. In 
America, State governments have been en- 
couraging new industry since colonial times 
by offering subsidies, land grants, and tax 
exemptions. For instance, in 1662 Virginia 
granted a bounty of 5 pounds of tobacco 
for every yard of woolen cloth made in the 
colony. 

In the 1830’s and 1840’s States and their 
political subdivisions, eager for the develop- 
ment of their sparsely settled areas wisely— 
and sometimes unwisely and overgenerous- 
ly—indulged in financial aid to railroads and 
canals, usually through the issue of general 
obligation bonds. 

With the pricking of this overextended 
bubble, reaction set in and restrictions 
adopted through constitutional amendments, 
legislation and judicial decisions. Generally 
these consisted of debt limitations, electorate 
approval of borrowing, prohibition against 
lending public credit for private financial 
aid, and the application of the court created 
public purpose doctrine. 

Revenue bonds were not subject to these 
restrictions. However, they were not par- 
ticularly popular with investors and they 
were used only for goldplated revenue pro- 
ducing projects such as established municipal 
water and electric systems and the Hudson 
tunnel linking New Jersey to New York City. 

Then in 1933 came the New Deal and a 
succession of programs to combat the depres- 
sion by making loans and grants for the 
provision of useful public works. 

Due to debt limitations, election require- 
ments and other reasons many States and 
their political subdivisions found themselves 
unable or unwilling to issue general obliga- 
tion bonds to finance their portions of the 
costs of these projects. They turned to 
revenue bonds, The types of public works 
for which revenue bonds were issued in- 
cluded, in addition to water and sewer sys- 
tems, hydroelectric generating and transmis- 
sion facilities, rural electrification, toll roads 
and bridges, docks, warehouses, hangars, and 
other seaport and airport adjuncts, public 
housing, and even recreation facilities. 

Many of these projects were challenged as 
being socialistic and not for proper public 
purposes; there was a great deal of scholastic 
argument about the distinction between the 
sovereign actions of a public body and its ac- 


tions in a proprietary capacity—i.e., revenue- 
producing enterprises of a quasi-commercial 
nature. 

In the end the courts, almost without ex- 
ception, upheld the lawful public purposes 
of the projects involved. Frequently, it is 
to be noted, the seaport, airport, and rec- 
reation facilities were leased to particular 
private concerns for use and operation. This 
20th-century revival of government stimulus 
to business enterprise has led to the public 
industrial financing prevalent today. When 
you get right down to it, there is no real 
philosophic difference between urban renewal 
and area redevelopment on the one hand and 
the promotion of new industry on the other. 

Since the adoption of the Mississippi 
“palance agriculture with industry” plan 
(BAWI) in 1936, and especially since the end 
of World War II, a number of local and ña- 
tional economic problems have generated a 
considerable number of statewide programs 
authorizing the investment of State and mu- 
nicipal funds in factories and equipment as 
a means of inducing industrial development. 
These programs fall into about five general 
categories. 

For those of you who wish to examine fur- 
ther into the legal, economic and social as- 
pects of such programs and their varying 
merits and demerits I recommend that you 
read a thoughtful and comprehensive article 
by Prof. David Pinsky, of Rutgers University, 
which appeared in the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law Review for January 1963. 

My own remarks will be confined to munic- 
ipally owned plants financed by municipal 
revenue bonds—the method of industrial in- 
ducement chosen by Kentucky and used for 
the Lewisport mill. As I stated earlier, rev- 
enue bonds are relatively free from con- 
stitutional restrictions. On occasion, how- 
ever, the public purpose of industrial revenue 
bonds has been challenged and some at- 
tempt has been made to distinguish between 
facilities leased to a private concern for gen- 
eral use by the public, such as transportation 
and recreation facilities, and an industrial 
plant leased for manufacture and sales of 
products. This distinction is artificial. 

‘When you leave this convention, you may 
travel to the airport without restriction, 
either through the East River tunnel or over 
the Triborough Bridge, provided you pay the 
toll in cash at the time. Similarly if any 
of you want to buy aluminum sheet or plate 
from our Lewisport mill when it opens for 
business, write me a letter or go to your 
nearest Harvey Aluminum sales office 
they're all over the country. We'll gladly sell 
aluminum to you or anyone else, and, if your 
credit is good we'll give you 30 days or more 
to pay. 

The “rational basis” (to use the Supreme 
Court’s term) underlying industrial revenue 
bonds is the need for stable employment and 
more income. Except around Louisville and 
a few localities, Kentucky has been largely 
an agricultural State associated in the popu- 
lar mind with tobacco, bourbon whiskey, 
fast horses and fair women. Many areas 
of the State suffer from unemployment and 
underemployment; their per capita income 
is way below the national average. 

For instance the 1960 per capita personal 
income in Hancock County (where Lewisport 
is located) was less than one-third of the 
national average. In the same year Ken- 
tucky ranked 46th among the 50 States in 
per capita income. Taken as a whole, the 
State’s basically agricultural economy has 
been, in the words of the economist W. W. 
Rostov on the verge of its takeoff — its 
first period of rapid, sustained, industrial 
growth. Public assistance was required to 
stimulate and nourish the takeoff. 

Under the heading of “Industrial Build- 
ings for Cities and Counties,“ an enabling 
statute was first enacted by the Kentucky 
Legislature in 1946 and has since been 
amended. Briefly it authorizes any city 
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or county to acquire industrial facilities in- 
cluding equipment by purchase or construc- 
tion, to issue revenue bonds to finance the 
cost thereof, and to lease such facilities to 
industrial concerns, 

In its ordinance authorizing the rolling 
mill project and providing for the issuance 
of the bonds, the governing body of -the city 
of Lewisport found that Lewisport is lo- 
cated in an agricultural section of the com- 
monwealth and there does not exist a sound 
balance between agriculture, commerce and 
industry in that there is a surplus of un- 
employed workers in the city and surround- 
ing area available for industrial employ- 
ment, and it is necessary for the general wel- 
fare and economy of the city to encourage 
the increase in industry.“ 

The city fathers further proposed in the 

ordinance “To relieve this imbalance and 
these conditions of unemployment and to 
encourage the increase in industry by ac- 
quiring by purchase industrial buildings in- 
tended for use as an aluminum rolling mill 
to be leased to an industrial concern“; and 
further that “The operation of the aluminum 
rolling mill and related facilities as proposed 
(by Harvey Aluminum under lease from the 
city) will promote the general welfare of the 
city and of all of its citizens and inhabit- 
ants.” 
Wulle the city of Lewisport was primarily 
concerned with its own immediate area, the 
Governor of Kentucky has publicly stated 
that the plant will pump money into the 
economy not only of Hancock County, but 
Daviess County, Ohio County, Breckinridge 
County, and other counties in this section of 
Kentucky,” It is also apparent that bene- 
fits from the enterprise will cross the Ohio 
River and extend to the Indiana counties 
lying directly to the north. 

What are the particulars of these benefits? 

In the first place, the rolling mill will di- 
rectly employ many hundreds of persons in 
permanent year-round jobs, mostly skilled, 
at attractive wages. 

Secondly, the local multiplier concept will 
extend advantageous employment opportuni- 
ties to an even larger number of other citi- 
zens. In the jargon of the economists, the 
Lewisport mill, as a manufacturing plant, is 
& principal form of basic activity. That is, 
it produces an inflow of income from the ex- 
port of goods to other areas. Under the local 
multiplier concept, every increment of in- 
vestment in a basic activity has a leverage 
effect increasing employment and payrolls 
generally in the community. Thus the en- 
suing economic gain to the Lewisport area 
will be measured not merely by the size of 
the Harvey payroll but also by the amount of 
secondary income which the establishment 
of our plant will induce. 

A few years ago the Stanford Research 
Institute, an independent, nonprofit, fact- 
finding organization, made an exhaustive 
study for one of our major competitors, 
The institute found that a major plant in- 
vestment by an integrated aluminum com- 
pany is followed by substantial additional 
investment of other fabricators which create 
new employment in the area by approx- 
imately 3.3 times as many persons as the 
new employment of the integrated aluminum 
company. 

Third, the Lewisport mill and the satellite 
industries subsequently attracted by it will 
inevitably cause the expansion of existing 
service and commercial enterprises and the 
establishment of new ones. Again there will 
be a consequent enlargement of employment 
opportunities and of payrolls. 

Next, the electric utility will burn more 
Kentucky coal and sell more energy; the gas 
company will sell more gas; the railroads will 
haul more freight. These, too, mean in- 
creased employment and, judging by the 
past behavior of our engineers and attorneys, 
the telephone company and the airlines will 
enjoy a bonanza. I could go on with ex- 
amples of these collateral benefits for the 
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rest of the morning but I shall limit myself 
to three. 

The State is constructing a new all-weather 
access road running from U.S. Route 60, pass- 
ing our plant at about one-quarter mile 
distance, and then connecting with another 
major highway. This will make transporta- 
tion easier for everybody in the area. In 
addition, the Governor has promised the 
people of Hancock County that the existing 
local roads will be improved. 

Lewisport has a volunteer fire department 
and a pretty good one. Our plant will have 
mobile firefighting equipment of its own. 
Under a reciprocal agreement the city and 
the Harvey equipment will be available gen- 
erally, thus providing greatly improved serv- 
ice to the residents without any extra cost 
to them. 

While driving into Lewisport 2 weeks ago, 
we noticed a small commercial building 
under construction. It developed that a 
far-sighted young doctor is establishing a 
clinic and office there. For over 15 years 
Lewisport has had no doctor. 

Lastly, the industrial vitalization of the 
area will conserve its most important natural 
resource—the children, Over the past dec- 
ades many young people left home when 
their education was completed to seek jobs 
in the metropolitan cities north and east. 
Now, for the first time, the young people can 
satisfy their career ambitions where they 
grew up and retain the richness and pleasure 
of family, tradition, and country living. 

After selecting the Le rt area as the 
site for our rolling mill we then arrived at 
a broad informal understanding in principle 
with the city officials who were advised and 
guided throughout by representatives of the 
Governor, his advisory council on industrial 
development, and the State department of 
commerce. This was at the beginning of 
the year 1962. 

Among the many things to be done—and 
all concurrently—were the following: The 
eleven-hundred-acre site was assembled and 
surveyed; a title search was conducted; 
ground conditions were investigated and the 
plant precisely located; contracts for elec- 
tric, gas, and railroad services were nego- 
tiated; minutes, contracts, leases, bonds, and 
legal opinions were drafted and redrafted; 
validation proceedings were processed 
through the Kentucky courts; an engineering 
feasibility study was made and reported; ar- 
rangements were discussed with underwrit- 
ing investment bankers for the marketing of 
the bonds; and an offering circular was pre- 
pared and distributed in substantially the 
same form and content as if the bonds were 
to be issued under SEC requirements. I will 
not trespass on your time by a detailed recital 
of all these activities except to say that they 
involved thousands of hours on the part of 
many people 7 days a week, month after 
month, 

In respect to the validation proceedings, 
before the transaction was finally consum- 
mated a taxpayer brought suit in the Ken- 
tucky courts questioning the constitutional 
and statutory basis for the various salient 
aspects. The Hancock County circuit court 
(initial trial court) held the arrangement to 
be valid in all respects. Upon appeal, the 
court of appeals (highest court in the State) 
affirmed this judgment favorably to validity. 
This decision—Gregory v. City of Lewisport 
and Harvey Aluminum (Incorporated), 369 
S.W. 2d 133, rendered on June 28, 1963, fol- 
lowed prior decisions of the same court; 
Faulconer v. City of Danville, Kentucky, 232 
S.W. 2d 80; Bennett v. City of Mayfield, Ken- 
tucky, 233 S.W. 2d 573; and Norvell v. City of 
Danville, Kentucky, 355 S.W. 2d 689. In- 
cidentally, the Kentucky court, in the prior 
Mayfield case, had analogized the position of 
the municipality as that of a trustee acting 
as a conduit for funds flowing between the 
user of the facility and the bondholders. 
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You would also like to hear, I’m sure, 
about the basic elements of contractual re- 
lationship between the city and Harvey. By 
the way, do you know why archaeologists 
have found so many cuneiforms in the ruins 
of ancient Babylon? Even in those days, 
lawyers were trying to impress their clients 
by prolixity of output. The practice prevails 
today. Our lawyers have bound together in 
one volume all the documents relating to the 
arrangement for the financing, construction, 
and leasing of the Lewisport aluminum roll- 
ing mill. Here is the volume, It contains 
about 800 pages—thick and very expensive. 

In explaining these documents I shall en- 
deavor to point out the safeguards for the 
bondholders, particularly the aspects afford- 
ing greater protection than in customary is- 
sues in the past. 

As I mentioned earlier, Kentucky author- 
izes the city to provide the industrial facili- 
ties either by construction or by purchase. 
It had been usual, however, for a munici- 
pality to build the facilities. itself in accord- 
ance with plans and specifications furnished 
by the lessee industry. Although workable, 
this method is cumbersome, time consuming, 
and costly. 

The principal objections are twofold. 
First, in Kentucky as in nearly all States, 
general law requires public advertisement for 
sealed bids on construction work undertaken 
by public bodies. As a practical matter, this 
means that contracts are not let and work 
started until after all detailed plans and spec- 
ifications have been completed. It tends to 
deter the use of modern performance stand- 
ards and to perpetuate the more old-fash- 
ioned component part specifications, and it is 
more difficult to make changes as the need 
may arise during performance of the work. 

Second, no matter how cooperative, honest, 
and competent municipal officials may be, it 
cannot be expected that industrial facili- 
ties which they might construct and equip 
would be as efficient and economical as those 
provided by the industrial concern which 
must operate them, make profits from them, 
and pay for them. 

Consequently, the State and city officials, 
the underwriters, and ourselves agreed that 
it was in everybody's interest for Harvey 
Aluminum to build the plant. By using this 
route instead of municipal construction we 
anticipate saving millions of dollars and over 
@ year in time, and ending with a more ef- 
ficient plant. The arrangement was em- 
bodied in a document entitled “Contract. of 
Acquisition by Purchase” between the city 
and our company. 

In summary this contract provides for the 
following: 

1. Harvey will acquire a described indus- 
trial site containing about 1,100 acres, will 
there construct and install the aluminum 
rolling mill and related facilities and will 
start up the facilities to assure their efficient 
commercial operation. 

2. The city will issue and sell its industrial 
building revenue bonds in the amount of 
$50 million and, after paying its expenses for 
such issue and sale, will deposit the proceeds 
in an escrow fund to be held by the Bank of 
America as escrow agent. Under the city’s 
authorizing ordinance the bank is also the 
trustee for the benefit of the bondholders 
under the lease. 

3. Harvey will sell and the city will pur- 
chase the aluminum rolling mill and related 
facilities upon their substantial completion, 
but not later than June 1, 1966. Harvey has 
the option to make partial conveyances prior 
to completion. 

4. The price to be paid is the total cost of 
the facilities, but if such cost exceeds the 
amount in the escrow fund, Harvey is never- 
theless obligated to complete the facilities 
using its own funds to cover the deficiency. 
Such price will be paid in installments from 
time to time by the escrow agent on the 
basis of certified audited costs incurred and 
other documents. 
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5. As security for its obligations, Harvey 
will deliver to the city and the trustee for 
the benefit of the bondholders, a mortgage 
covering the entire plant including all im- 
provements and after-acquired property. As 
additional security, Haryey will similarly as- 
sign its equipment contracts under certain 
circumstances, š 

6. Upon final closing, Harvey will deliver 
a deed and a bill of sale; both free of all liens 
and encumbrances, and also a title policy. 
The mortgage and other security amignmenta 
will thereupon be discharged. 

7. The city irrevocably appoints the trustee 
as its agent to accept the deed and bill of 
sale and to execute the release of the mort- 
gage and security interests. 

8. If, for any reason whatsoever, Harvey 
does not convey the facilities to the city 
pursuant to the terms of the contract, then 
Harvey will promptly pay to the trustee an 
amount sufficient to redeem and retire all 
the bonds in accordance with their terms, 
including interest and expenses. 

9. The covenants and agreements of both 
the city and Harvey are declared to be for 
the benefit of the bondholders, and directly 
enforceable at any time by the holders of at 
least 25 percent of the outstanding bonds. 

I have gone into this contract of acquisi- 
tion by purchase in some detail because it 
does not represent standard boilerplate. Or, 
at least, it did not prior to the Lewisport 
project. You will have observed, of course, 
the features which protect the interests of 
the bondholders, 

In the usual situation where the construc- 
tion and equipping of the industrial facilities 
is undertaken directly by the municipality 
concerned, it is conceivable that the plant 
might never be completed or that it might 
be built in such fashion as not to meet the 
requirements of the lessee industry. 

In either such case the industry could 
avoid its obligation to lease the facilities and 
the bondholders would be left with a white 
elephant on their hands, Under the Lewis- 
port arrangement Harvey has no such escape 
hatch. Our obligation to complete the plant, 
to lease it and to pay off the bonds in full is 
absolute and is backed by all the assets of 
our company. This is a further protection 
for the bondholders in addition to those al- 
ready referred to—the savings in time and 
money and the assurance that the plant will 
operate efficiently and economically. 

During construction the bondholders are 
additionally secured by the mortgage and 
contract assignments. 

All funds and all disbursements of bond 
proceeds are controlled by the skilled and 
skeptical corporate trust department of the 
Nation's largest bank. 

The bank has been specifically vested with 
the irrevocable right to act for the city to 
assure consummation of the sale. 

Lastly, the bondholders have the right to 
directly enforce the covenants and obliga- 
tions of the municipality and of the indus- 
try. It is uncommon for a trustee to be ap- 
pointed to act under an industrial revenue 
bond transaction. And it is virtually un- 
known for the bondholders to have direct en- 
forcement rights as distinguished from mere 
derivative rights. 

Contemporaneously with the execution and 
delivery of the contract of acquisition by 
purchase, Lewisport and Harvey entered into 
a contract of lease and rent. This document 
is in the customary form utilized in many 
other similar transactions and I shall not 
bore this knowledgeable audience with a re- 
cital of its standard provisions, but, instead 
will summarize it very briefly. 

The lease commences simultaneously with 
the conveyance by Harvey to the city of the 
aluminum rolling mill and related facilities, 
and extends until September 1, 1988. 

All rentals are payable semiannually. Each 
installment of basic rent is equal to the sum 
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of the interest next coming due and of the 
principal of the bonds next maturing. 

Beginning in 1967 and continuing for 6 
years, and thereafter as required, additional 
rent is paid to establish, build up and main- 
tain a reserve account equal to 1 year's aver- 
age interest and principal requirements. 

The rent is always payable whether or not 
the plant is operable or operating. It is a 
general obligation of Harvey Aluminum in its 
entirety and is not limited to the revenues 
from the rolling mill. 

The lease is net. That is to say, Harvey 
is obligated to pay all costs of operation, 
maintenance, insurance, repair, replacement 
and improvement. The city has no obliga- 
tion to spend any money or incur any debt. 
All improvements become the property of 
the city. 

Harvey may require the release from the se- 
curity of the bonds and the conveyance of 
any part of the site (not actually needed for 
the efficient operation of the mill) upon pay- 
ment into the sinking fund of the cost of 
such parcel or the fair value thereof, which- 
ever is greater. Harvey may also remove 
equipment from the mill which does not im- 
pair its overall efficiency and upon replacing 
it with equipment of equal value or utility 
or paying for the greater of the depreciated 
cost or fair resale value of the equipment 
removed. 

The city may terminate the lease for de- 
fault by the company, but only with the writ- 
ten consent of the trustee. The company 
may cure the default and cause the reinstate- 
ment of the lease under particularized condi- 
tions. In limited circumstances (such as 
the bankruptcy of the company) all rentals 
are accelerated and declared due and pay- 
able. 

Harvey is granted options to renew the 
lease upon the expiration of the original term 
for three successive periods of 10 years each 
at an annual rental of $100. 

Harvey is granted, also, an option to pur- 
chase the leased premises, at any time sub- 
sequent to September 1, 1973, upon payment 
into the sinking fund of an amount suffi- 
cient to redeem and retire all outstanding 
bonds in accordance with their terms (in- 
cluding principal, interest, applicable pre- 
miums and necessary fees and expenses) and 
upon payment to the city of $100. 

Like the contract of acquisition by pur- 
chase, the covenants and agreements of the 
city and of Harvey are declared to be for the 
benefit of the bondholders and are directly 
enforceable by the holders of at least 25 
percent of the principal amount of the bonds 
then outstanding. 

The ample protection afforded the bond- 
holders under the terms of the lease are self- 
evident so I will pass on to the third major 
document. That is, the ordinance of the 
city of Lewisport authorizing the issuance of 
the bonds, the execution of the various 
contracts, and the effectuation of all other 
matters relating to the transaction. 

The enabling ordinance is a fairly stand- 
ard document. All its major aspects have 
been covered in the discussion about the 
contract of acquisition and the lease, except 
in one respect which I shall now mention. 

The Bank of America is appointed the 
trustee under the ordinance. The trustee 
holds the escrow fund in which the proceeds 
of the bonds were deposited and controls all 
investments and disbursements of such pro- 
ceeds. It also receives all payments of rent; 
holds, invests, and disburses the moneys 
in the sinking fund; provides for the pay- 
ment of interest and principal on the bonds 
and in general administers all fiscal affairs 
relating to the bond issue. Investments of 
the funds held by the trustee are limited to 
direct and unconditionally guaranteed obli- 
gations of the United States and to certifi- 
cates of deposit or time deposits in any bank 
having a combined capital, surplus, and un- 
divided profits of not less than $100 million. 
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No amendment of either the acquisition 
contract or the lease can be made without the 
written consent of the trustee. 

The city covenants to faithfully and punc- 
tually perform all its duties and obligations 
with respect to the aluminum rolling mill 
and the contracts relating thereto. These 
covenants are expressly declared to be for 
the benefit of the bondholders and may be 
enforced by them or on their behalf. 

The foregoing provisions alone, even with- 
out considering the many safeguards de- 
scribed earlier in this talk, surely demon- 
strate that in this Lewisport transaction 
there would be no justification whatever for 
the criticism of loose financial protection 
that on occasion has been voiced regarding 
other publicly aided industrial projects. 

The Lewisport arrangement has now been 
pretty well depicted and so we near the end 
of our case history. 

I would like to close by commenting on 
the recent report made by the advisory com- 
mission for intergovernmental relations on 
municipal industrial aid financing. As Prof. 
Joe S. Floyd, of the University of North 
Carolina, correctly points out the commis- 
sion’s report is not, as sometimes claimed, 
a condemnation of the municipal aid bonds 
but is really a call for the interposition of 
certain safeguards in their use. 

What are the applicable safeguards recom- 
mended by the commission and were they 
applied at Lewisport? 

1. The commission recommends review and 
approval of every project by an appropriate 
State agency. In our case the Lieutenant 
Governor and the State department of com- 
merce were virtual partners—reviewing, ap- 
proving, advising and assisting at every major 
step. 

2. It was recommended that industrial aid 
bonds be issued only by general units of gov- 
ernment. The city of Lewisport is such and 
has been such for over a century. 

8. Next is the recommendation that prior- 
ity be given to local government units which 
have surplus labor and are “outside the area 
of regular and effective operation for exist- 
ing conventional credit and property leasing 
facilities.” It has been shown in my talk 
that Lewisport and its surrounding area fully 
meet this criterion. 

It was also recommended that industrial 
aid bonds not be issued until a satisfactory 
lease agreement is signed with a responsible 
tenant. I have demonstrated that our con- 
tractual arrangement with Lewisport is more 
than satisfactory from everyone’s standpoint, 
and I assure you that Harvey Aluminum is 
highly responsible. 

The remaining applicable recommendation 
is that the governmental unit fully inform 
its citizens before issuing its industrial aid 
bonds. Long before the closing, every man 
and woman in Hancock County knew all 
about the project and was enthusiastically 
for it. 

My voice is wearing thin and so must be 
your patience and courtesy. I will therefore 
close this case history with my sincere thanks 
for this opportunity to present it to you, 


THE $100 MILLION BOND PURCHASE 
TO ENABLE UNITED NATIONS TO 
MEET FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, 2% years 
ago Congress approved a $100 million 
bond purchase to enable the United Na- 
tions to meet existing financial obliga- 
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tions. Those of us opposed to this loan 
argued that its approval would be neither 
in the national interest nor in the long- 
range interest of the United Nations it- 
Self. We urged a showdown at that time 
to resolve the issue with those member 
countries, notably the Soviet bloc, de- 
linquent in their U.N. dues. 

During the debate on that issue, on 
September 13, 1962, I told the House: 

The U.N. organization cannot survive, and 
it cannot count on continued support of the 
American people, unless other countries of 
the world face up to the responsibilities of 
membership in that organization. 


Despite this and similar warnings from 
other opponents of the bond purchase, 
proponents convinced a majority in both 
the House and the Senate that by bail- 
ing the U.N. out of its financial difficul- 
ties, the United States would strengthen 
the organization's hand in ultimately 
dealing with delinquent members. 

The assurance was that with the bond 
purchase, the U.S. delegation could then 
proceed under article 19 of the U.N. 
Charter to force delinquent members to 
honor their obligations to the interna- 
tional organization. But, as we who 
opposed the U.N. bond issue predicted 
supplying such an emergency bailout 
for the organization only deferred the 
day of fiscal reckoning with delinquent 
nations. History amply shows that 
nothing is ever gained when the law 
abiding seek to defer trouble with the 
flouters of law. For what always occurs 
in such cases—and what occurred here— 
is that the equivocation of the responsi- 
ble party encourages the irresponsible 
ny in his reckless disregard of law and 
order. 

In brief, the U.N. in 1962 was faced 
with the consequences of dues delin- 
quency by members, and the United 
States paid to avert these consequences 
and a showdown in 1965. The same 
stakes are involved: the viability of the 
United Nations as an international or- 
ganization for law and order. 

Is there any real basis for such a belief 
on the part of delinquent U.N. members? 
Unfortunately, there have been those 
spokesmen, both within and outside this 
country, who fatuously encourage the de- 
linquent members in their obdurate re- 
fusal to abide by the fundamentals of 
international law. The spokesmen ar- 
gue that rather than endanger the exist- 
ence of the U.N., the United States, and 
other responsible member nations should 
merely wring their hands and forget 
ie application of the terms of article 

But is it the United Nation’s substance, 
as originally conceived at the end of 
World War II, or its mere form that these 
appeasers of Communist intransigence 
seek to maintain? For the United Na- 
tions cannot long exist if its law-abiding 
members continue to retreat from con- 
frontation with the lawless. Like the 
League of Nations, which atrophied and 
dissolved in the irresolution of its re- 
sponsible members, so will the U.N. go to 
history’s scrap heap when it does not en- 
force its own bylaws. 

It is technically true that the US. 
delegation did not retreat from its com- 
mitment to enforcement of article 19 
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during the recent truncated session of 
the General Assembly. However, neith- 
er did we move actively to bring de- 
linquent member nations of the organi- 
zation to account. Instead, we agreed to 
a tortured formula whereby substantive 
business was not permitted to come be- 
fore the General Assembly. 

There are those who claim that this 
so-called compromise, by circumventing 
a confrontation, helped save the U.N. 
But I disagree, just as I disagreed with 
the prevailing view in 1962. If a boarder 
at a house refuses to pay his rent, the 
answer is not to refuse to serve meals 
to every boarder on the premises. It is 
simply to make the delinquent boarder 
pay up or get out. Thus, the U.N. would 
be far better off today if we had insisted 
on settling the outstanding issue of dues 
delinquency in 1962 instead of deferring 
the matter, for it serves neither the in- 
terest of the United States nor the cause 
of international law and order to main- 
tain the mere shell of a United Nations. 

Recognizing this vacillation by respon- 
sible nations, one Communist delega- 
tion, during the closing hours of the re- 
cent session, mockingly challenged us 
to confront the Soviet Union on the is- 
sue of article 19. There are those who 
say that this ploy was related to the 
purported Sino-Soviet ideological split, 
but again I disagree. It would seem to 
me that this was a carefully planned 
Communist test of US. will and 
strength. Thus, it was regrettable 
that our delegation’s failure to seek a 
confrontation ultimately brought the 
United States side by side with the So- 
viet Union on a final vote of the General 
Assembly. The Soviets might be ex- 
pected to see this backdown on our part 
as a vindication of their position—and, 
in fact, the Russian Ambassador to the 
U.N. was reported to have laughed and 
applauded when the United States an- 
nounced its vote. 

Thus, following adjournment, the 
Soviet ambassador to the U.N. publicly 
declared that by its vote the United 
States had abandoned its firm juridical 
position regarding invocation of article 
19. We see the inevitable result of 
equivocation before lawless diplomatic 
bullying. At the outset of the General 
Assembly session, the Soviet delegation, 
convinced that the United States meant 
business about enforcing article 19, was 
reported to be ready with an offer of 
compromise payment. But, following 
an indication that our U.N. delegation 
might waver on the issue, the Soviets 
became intransigent—and now their 
U.N. ambassador claims a complete 
victory. 

Yet, the issue in fact remains unre- 
solved and our own State Department 
has refuted the Soviet claim as to our 
juridical position. Congress can then 
perform a vital service in reaffirming 
and reinforcing our United Nations dele- 
gations’ efforts to resolve this issue in 
favor of strict enforcement of the char- 
ter. Toward this end, I am today in- 
troducing a draft concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that 
our U.N. delegation make preparations 
to proceed at the next session of the 
General Assembly to a showdown vote on 
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the issue of invoking the penalty pro- 
vision of article 19 of the charter. 

The U.N. organization cannot survive, 
and it cannot count on continued sup- 
port of the American people, unless other 
countries of the world face up to the 
responsibilities of membership in that 
organization. Those were my words 
and that was my belief in September 
1962, and it is my belief today, reinforced 
by the events which have transpired 
since that time. Only by our willing- 
ness to stand firm on the issue of U.N. 
dues—and by making that willingness 
known to delinquent members—can the 
organization survive with continued sup- 
port of our people. The resolution I in- 
troduce today deserves the support of all 
seine who recognize this fundamental 
ruth. 


CREATION OF A NATIONAL FOUNDA- 
TION FOR THE ARTS AND HUMAN- 
ITIES 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
a statement by the President of the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, today I have introduced a bill to 
create a National Foundation for the 
Arts and Humanities, together with the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty], the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moorneap], the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara], the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Carry], the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ELLS- 
WORTH], and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. SCHEUER]. 

The bills introduced today are drafted 
along lines approved by the administra- 
tion. This is the first time there has 
been what may be called an administra- 
tion bill, providing for Federal support 
for the arts and humanities. 

This, then, is a day to remember, for 
it is the culmination of many years of 
effort on the part of many Members of 
Congress. For several Congresses many 
of us have been urging recognition of the 
arts and humanities. The gentleman 
from Rhode Island and I have been 
perennial sponsors of legislation to es- 
tablish a Humanities Institute within 
the Office of Education. Many Members 
over the years have sponsored legislation 
to set up a council or a council and a 
foundation for the arts. 

Last year the Congress approved legis- 
lation creating a National Council on the 
Arts. 

Last year, following the issuance of a 
report from the Commission on the Hu- 
manities, which was sponsored by the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
the Council of Graduate Schools in the 
United States, and the United Chapters 
of Phi Beta Kappa, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorxeap] intro- 
duced a bill to establish a National Hu- 
manities Foundation, modeled after the 
National Science Foundation. 
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This year, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania reintroduced his bill, with some 
modifications taking into account the 
authorized National Council on the Arts. 
More than 100 of our colleagues joined 
Mr. MoorHeapd as cosponsors. The gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY ] 
joined the distinguished junior Senator 
from Rhode Island in legislation creating 
a Foundation on the Arts and Human- 
ities. 

Together with other Members, from 
both sides of the aisle, I introduced legis- 
lation to create an Arts Foundation. 

President Johnson, in an address at 
Brown University last fall, endorsed the 
idea of a Humanities Foundation, and 
in his state of the Union message rec- 
ommended that an Arts Foundation be 
established. 

The Special Subcommittee on Labor 
conducted some hearings on all of these 
bills. As a result of the testimony we 
heard, as well as testimony heard by the 
other body, we have this new legislative 
recommendation today. 

The new bill combines features of the 
other bills, plus some additions. The 
basic scope of the proposed foundation, 
however, is modeled after Mr. Moor- 
HEAbD's bill, as well as those which pre- 
ceded, and the various bills establishing 
an Arts Foundation. Additional provi- 
sions authorize modest grants to elemen- 
tary and secondary schools to purchase 
materials and equipment necessary for 
the teaching of the arts and humanities, 
as well as a modest program of institutes 
for teachers in these subjects. 

Our hearings will be resumed now that 
we have an official administration bill. 

I hope all Members who have been in- 
terested in the arts or the humanities, or 
both, will join us as additional sponsors 
of the new bill. 

As a part of my remarks, I include the 
text of the statement of the President: 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

At the request of the subcommittee chair- 
men, I have today transmitted the adminis- 
tration’s recommendations for a National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities to 
the Special Subcommittee on Labor of the 
House of Representatives, and the Special 
Subcommittee on Arts and Humanities of 
the Senate. 

In the state of the Union address I said, 
“We must also recognize and encourage those 
who can be pathfinders for the Nation’s 
imagination and understanding.” 

These recommendations are designed to 
secure such recognition and encouragement 
for those who extend the frontiers of un- 
derstanding in the arts and in humanistic 
studies. 

The humanities are an effort to explore 
the nature of man’s culture and to deepen 
understanding of the sources and goals of 
human activity. Our recommendations rec- 
ognize this effort as a central part of the 
American national purpose, and provide 
modest support to those whose work offers 
promise of extending the boundaries of 
understanding. 

Pursuit of artistic achievement, and mak- 
ing the fruits of that achievement available 
to all its people, is also among the hallmarks 
of a Great Society. 

We fully recognize that no government 
can call artistic excellence into existence. 
It must flow from the quality of the society 
and the good fortune of the Nation, Nor 
should any government seek to restrict the 
freedom of the artist to pursue his calling 
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in his own way. Freedom is an essential 
condition for the artist, and in proportion 
as freedom is diminished so is the prospect 
of artistic achievement. 

But government can seek to create condi- 
tions under which the arts can flourish; 
through recognition of achievements, 
through helping those who seek to enlarge 
creative understanding, through increasing 
the access of our people to the works of our 
artists, and through recognizing the arts as 
part of the pursuit of American greatness. 

That is the goal of this legislation. 

In so doing we follow the example of 
many other nations where government sym- 
pathy and support have helped to shape 
great and influential artistic traditions. 

This Congress will consider many pro- 
grams which will leave an enduring mark 
on American life. But it may well be that 
passage of this legislation, modest as it is, 
will help secure for this Congress a sure and 
honored place in the story of the advance 
of our civilization. 

THE WHITE House, March 10, 1965. 


SOLAR ENERGY CONFERENCE 
NOTED 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 25 I introduced H.R. 3434, a 
bill to provide for research into and de- 
velopment of practical means for the 
utilization of solar energy, and for other 
purposes. This bill has been referred to 
the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics for full consideration. 

Today I would like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives some of the long- 
range considerations which I felt impor- 
tant in the introduction of this piece of 
legislation. All of us here in the House 
of Representatives have lived through 
the great transition of American national 
life which has seen an increasing ten- 
sion between the world of natural sci- 
ence and other sectors of our society. In 
the generation of Leonardo da Vinci or 
for that matter the generation of 
Thomas Jefferson, science was viewed as 
the breat benefactor of mankind rather 
than a source of disquiet and a possible 
threat to the future of mankind. Yet, 
in our own generation we have seen not 
only the development and application of 
atomic energy but the development of 
great tensions within our society con- 
cerning the directions which science may 
lead mankind. Thoughtful members of 
the scientific community themselves 
have been troubled by this as exemplified 
in the development of special publica- 
tions, such as the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists. 

In literary fields the same tension and 
sense of alienation between the commu- 
nity of natural scientists and public pol- 
icymakers has been dramatically por- 
trayed in the writings of C. P. Snow. 
Yet, many have felt as I fully believe my- 
self, that there is no necessary conflict 
between the world of science and the 
world of public policymaking. The very 
genius of American civilization—our tal- 
ent for intelligent adaptation to our nat- 
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ural environment—is best exemplified 
in the bold and inquiring spirit of one of 
our greatest Presidents, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who combined superb qualities of 
political leadership with a sensitive and 
impressive grasp of science, the arts, and 
the humanities. 

The most sensible method of reestab- 
lishing the unity between our talented 
natural scientists and the world of pub- 
lic policymakers is through those meas- 
ures which illustrate and in practical 
fashion apply the great contributions sci- 
ence can make to improve the conditions 
of mankind. Practical and economic use 
of solar energy represents one of the 
great frontiers in our scientific endeay- 
ors. At the same time, solar energy can 
provide practical and direct evidence of 
the compatibility of the world of natural 
sciences and the compassion so frequent- 
ly associated with the world of humani- 
ties. The practical need for new sources 
of energy are readily cataloged. The 
rapid growth of world population and the 
tremendous acceleration of energy utili- 
zation points to greater and greater con- 
sumption of fossil fuels. J. C. Kapur 
has pointed out that: 

If this projected pattern holds the known 
world deposits of fossil fuels at the antici- 
pated rates of consumption in the year 2000 
would last less than 200 years. 

With the even greater consumption result- 
ing from further economic development, the 
total supply may not last in excess of 100 
years. 


Therefore, by the time underdeveloped na- 
tions succeed in building an industrial sys- 
tem using present energy sources, they will 
be depleted. 


Harry Tabor also pointed out that— 

We cannot continue to consume fossil 
fuels—coal, oil, and natural gas—at the pres- 
ent rate without seriously depleting their 
readily available sources and raising the cost 
of winning them from the earth, This is 
without doubt the largest incentive for the 
drive to harness atomic energy on a large 
scale. But even atomic energy does not 
constitute a real solution, for our supplies of 
uranium and thorium are also limited. 


The long-range need for full develop- 
ment of solar energy is quite clear. 
There is.in addition, an immediate prac- 
tical need to accelerate opportunity for 
development of energy sources in energy- 
deprived regions of the United States and 
in the vast array of underdeveloped na- 
tions which lack the conventional natu- 
ral resources and the economic basis for 
development of conventional energy re- 
sources at the present time. 

As a policymaker who is currently on 
the Public Works Committee wrestling 
with problems of water pollution and 
air pollution, the immediate and long- 
range potential of solar energy has yet 
another advantage. Here is an energy 
source which by its very nature will not 
contribute to our ever-deepening prob- 
lems of pollution of our water and our 
air. Certainly to fulfill the challenge of 
developing a nation that will be not only 
habitable but retain much in its natural 
beauty, full utilization of our potential 
solar energy is a goal worthy of immedi- 
ate consideration. For this reason, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
every Member of the House, the meeting 
of a distinguished body of solar energy 
scientists to be held March 15-17, 1965, 
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in Phoenix, Ariz. The Solar Energy Con- 
ference sponsored by the Solar Energy 
Society will comprise a meeting of the 
leaders in this field. 


THE SELMA, ALA., SITUATION 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the events which have been taking place 
in Selma, Ala., during the past days have 
shocked and dismayed all Americans of 
good conscience. When citizens who 
gather peaceably to bring public atten- 
tion to their grievances are set upon by 
bullies with blackjacks and billyclubs, 
the rights of all Americans are violated. 
These citizens are, I remind you, peace- 
fully demonstrating to secure the right to 
vote which is already guaranteed to them 
by the U.S. Constitution. 

This is not a partisan matter. If such 
actions are allowed to continue, we are 
all threatened. I join with those who 
have spoken before to urge the President 
and the U.S. Department of Justice to 
take immediate steps to see that these 
displays of senseless brutality are 
stopped. I agree with the former At- 
torney General and present U.S. Senator 
from New York, ROBERT KENNEDY, that 
ample authority for action exists now. 
The powers of the Executive and the Jus- 
tice Department should be brought to 
bear now. The constitutional rights of 
Americans are being violated now. 

I commend the actions of those like the 
distinguished wife of Senator PAUL 
DovcLas and the Reverend James Reeb 
who have put their own safety and wel- 
fare in peril to alert the public to the 
conditions which exist. 


A VALID TREATY 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, on August 
19, 1963, I called to the attention of the 
House a matter which was very disturb- 
ing to me and to many people, not only 
in Montana but throughout the United 
States. 

It had to do with the matter of the 
United States keeping their treaty obli- 
gations with Indian tribes and particu- 
larly with respect to the Confederated 
Salish and Kootenai Tribes of Montana 
and their opposition to the construction 
of a large Federal project known as 
Knowles Dam which would inundate val- 
uable reservation lands and power sites. 
These Iands and power sites were re- 
served to these Indian Tribes by the Hell 
Gate Treaty of July 16, 1855. 

Fortunately the House of Representa- 


„tives overwhelmingly defeated the pro- 


posal to build such a project on the 17th 
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day of December 1963. The integrity of 
the United States and its treaty commit- 
ments was preserved. 

I am happy today to report to the 
House of Representatives a sequel to 
that situation—one which I am sure will 
be of interest to my colleagues. 

On yesterday, the Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation in 
Montana announced that they had ap- 
plied to the Federal Power Commission 
for a license to build and develop their 
own power resources on the Flathead 
Reservation by the construction of two 
large dams and powerplants known as 
Buffalo Rapids 2 and 4. To the best of 
my knowledge this is the first time that 
an Indian tribe has undertaken an en- 
deavor of this magnitude. The tribes 
will finance this $42 million enterprise by 
@ power contract with the Montana 
Power Co. The projects will be 100-per- 
cent debt financed and will be paid for 
completely out of funds derived from 
the sale of power. In addition there will 
be a substantial annual income avail- 
able annually to the tribes over and 
above the payment of interest and re- 
tirement of debt. 

I wish to take this opportunity to com- 
pliment the Salish and Kootenai Tribes 
for this outstandingly unique and pro- 
gressive endeavor. This is an example 
of an industrious and forward-looking 
Indian tribe, interested in their own wel- 
fare and the development of their own 
resources. It is a clear indication that 
all good does not necessarily come from 
the Government. I wish the Flathead 
Tribes well in their venture and hope 
that the Federal Power Commission sees 
fit to expeditiously grant the tribes the 
necessary license to develop their own 
resources. 

I include the following article from the 
Washington Post of March 10, 1965: 
Two MONTANA TRIBES OF INDIANS ENTERING 

POWER BUSINESS 
(By George Eagle) 

At a time when most American Indians 
are identified in the lower layers of the sub- 
culture of the poor, two Montana tribes 
served notice yesterday that they plan to be- 
come entrepreneurs in the power business. 

The Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation applied 
along with the Montana Power Co., to the 
Federal Power Commission for a license. At 
about the same time, a doctor was asking 
Congress for more funds to raise the “low 
health status” of Indians and Alaskan na- 
tives. 

A member of the Flathead tribal council, 
E. W. Morigeau, of Polston, Mont., told a 
press conference downtown that the 5,000 
enrolled members of the tribes have about 
the same problems of health, housing and 
education as most Indians, 

However, the Flatheads also have part of 
Flathead Lake and Flathead River, left them 
by the Treaty of Hell Gate, which ceded most 
of their land to the United States in 1855. 

Since 1938 the tribes have received $283,375 
a year from the Montana Power Co. for the 
site of the Kerr Dam. Now, the Flatheads 
propose to build their own dams on two other 
water-power sites on the reservation and sell 
power to the company. 

The construction project is estimated to 
cost $42 million, which would be raised by 
sale of revenue bonds. Although no final 
contract will be made pe: issuance of 
& license and approval of the Interior Depart- 
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ment, the power firm has agreed to pay the 
tribes annually $250,000 cash after financing 
expenses or the current rate for power, which- 
ever is higher. 

The tribes and company are aiming at 1971 
as the first year of operation. Company offi- 
cials say the payment in a good water year 
could be as high as $1.2 million. 

The Indians would get job preference for 
the construction work and employment in 
service industries created by the project. 
Montana Power Vice President George W. 
O'Connor said construction and operation 
“represent a substantial contribution to the 
‘War on Poverty’ without the use of Federal 
funds.” 

EDUCATION, HEALTH 


Morigeau said proceeds to the tribes would 
go to educational loans, housing and health. 
He was joined on the trip to Washington by 
two other tribal council members, James 
Ely, of the reservation, and Derwin Halver- 
son, of Hot Springs, Mont. 

As the power project was being explained 
to the FPO, Dr. Carl Muschenheim, chair- 
man of the National Committee on Indian 
Health of the Association of American In- 
dian Affairs, was telling the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the Interior 
Department about the health plight of 
Indians, 

Dr. Muschenheim said the 380,000 Indians 
and Alaskan natives who benefit from the 
Federal Indian health program, need annual 
additions of at least $5 million to the Indian 
health budget to improve health services. 
The proposed budget carried a $2.4 million 
increase for health, 

STATISTICAL PROFILE 

He gave this statistical profile of the In- 
dian today: “unemployment, 45 to 50 per- 
cent; median family income, $1,500; housing, 
90 percent below acceptable standards; aver- 
age educational level, 5 years; average at 
death, 43 for Indians and 35 for Alaska 
natives.” 

Infant death and death from influenza, 
pneumonia, gastroenteritis and tuberculosis 
occur at far higher rates among Indians than 
in the general population, he said. 

More than 70 percent of the Indians and 
Alaskan natives haul their drinking water a 
mile or more, from unsafe sources and in 
unsanitized containers, he continued. 

“Poor health, meager education, low in- 
come and wretched living conditions are the 
cardinal points on the vicious circle of In- 


‘dian poverty,” Dr. Muschenheim said. 


TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES IN THE 
POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill today entitled “A bill to 
limit the use of temporary employees in 
the postal service.” Because of various 
restrictions, the Post Office Department 
has been using an excessive number of 
temporary substitutes. This is most un- 
fair to the men who are serving as tem- 
poraries, because they are not placed 
under civil service; they do not come 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act; 
they receive no credit for seniority pur- 
poses, although they may serve as tem- 
poraries from 3 to 7 or 8 years. It is also 
unfair to the Government, because it 
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does not provide for stabilized regular 
service, but it has a group of men work- 
ing in an uncertain status for a long 
period of time. 

Routes are not filled on a permanent 
basis; assignment of clerks is not, made 
on a permanent basis—and it is my opin- 
ion that the use of temporary substitutes 
is a very expensive operation to the Post 
Office Department. 

To illustrate the vast number of sub- 
stitutes that are used in the Post Office 
Department, there were 104,878 regular 
routes and 34,539 part-time routes. 
There are generally more substitutes 
used in the clerical service than in the 
letter carrier service, and the actual ratio 
of substitutes to regular employees is 1 
for every 2.5 regular employees. There 
is a quota law that permits 1 substitute 
for every 5 regular employees, so the 
use of temporary substitutes has pretty 
well nullified the quota law, which was 
passed for good and sufficient reasons by 
the Congress. 

There is no business in America which 
operates in such a makeshift manner 
and, for that reason, I am introducing 
legislation that will limit the use of tem- 
poraries to a 90-day period and, follow- 
ing the conclusion of that 90-day period, 
temporary substitutes cannot be rehired 
until a 90-day interval has elapsed. This 
will still permit the use of many regular 
career substitutes who have civil service 
status, have retirement rights and se- 
niority credit, and can look forward with 
confidence to appointment to a regular 
position, 

In my opinion, the legislation is neces- 
sary for both the stability and morale of 
the postal service, and I hope that it will 
be passed in this session of Congress. 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. Speaker, I am today also introduc- 
ing a bill titled “A bill to make the provi- 
sions of Public Law 82-253, as amended, 
inapplicable to the Post Office Depart- 
ment.” The bill has for its purpose 
amending the so-called “Whitten rider.” 
The Whitten rider, which was carried on 
an appropriation bill passed in 1952, pro- 
vided that the total number of employees 
in the Federal Government could not in- 
crease more than 10 percent above the 
number on the rolls on June 30, 1950. 

There was one amendment to the rider 
that permitted a little latitude in the case 
of the Post Office Department, but with 
the growth of population and the growth 
of Government functions, we have now 
reached a point where we can no longer 
continue to operate under the restric- 
tions of the Whitten rider. This is par- 
ticularly true in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, where there is an annual increase 
of 2 billion pieces of mail and where the 
number of houses requiring service is in- 
creasing by 1.5 million a year, and the 
population during the past year has in- 
creased by 4 million people. Obviously, 
more employees are needed to serve the 
spreading suburbs throughout America. 
The elimination of the restrictions of the 
Whitten rider, as far as the Postal Field 
Service of the Post Office Department is 
concerned, is not only desirable at this 
time, but an absolute necessity. 
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ADMITTING THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE TO THE HOUSE FLOOR FOR 
QUESTIONING BY MEMBERS 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to announce that 12 colleagues 
are joining me today in introducing a 
resolution to amend the rules of the 
House to permit the Secretary of State 
to come onto the floor to answer ques- 
tions by Members. 

As I said in recommending this pro- 
cedure over a month ago, I believe we 
have an obligation to find out what the 
administration’s policies are, where they 
are taking us, and what they are in- 
tended to achieve. I believe this resolu- 
tion would be very helpful to the Con- 
gress in assessing the course of this coun- 
try’s foreign policies. 

The sponsors of the resolution are 
holding a press conference to discuss 
this resolution at 12:30 p.m. today in 
room H-219 of this building. 

Adoption of this resolution would serve 
the administration, the Congress, and the 
people: 

First, it would provide the administra- 
tion with an excellent forum for the ex- 
planation and defense of its policies 
abroad. Presently, the public’s knowl- 
edge of the reasoning behind our con- 
duct of foreign affairs is largely limited 
to occasional press conferences and con- 
gressional hearings. Neither is wholly 
satisfactory. 

Second, direct questioning of the Sec- 
retary of State would enable Members 
of Congress to secure prompt and au- 
thoritative information on our relations 
with other countries. This information 
is essential to our role as elected public 
officials. 

Third, a free and spontaneous ques- 
tion and answer period, responsibly con- 
ducted, would increase public confidence 
in the wide-ranging commitments of the 
United States in defense of liberty and 
justice. An informed electorate is an 
enlightened one. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the resolution, our joint 
statement, and an article of mine which 
appeared in last Sunday’s New York 
Herald Tribune elaborating this pro- 
posal further be included in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

H. Res. 262 
Resolution amending the Rules of the House 
of Representatives to permit the Secretary 
of State to answer questions on the floor 
of the House 

Resolved, That rule XIV of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following. 

“9. The Speaker may recognize the Sec- 


retary of State, and he may be admitted to 
the floor of the House at any time, for the 
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purpose of answering any question by a 
Member of the House of Representatives.” 


JOINT STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


As Members of the Congress we are deeply 
concerned over events in southeast Asia. 
With all Americans we share an abiding hope 
for the restoration of peace in Vietnam—a 
peace which preserves the integrity of South 
Vietnam and each of the sovereign states of 
the area, 

Tension is mounting in the Middle East. 
Other crises of less immediate drama are also 
testing the capacity and willingness of the 
United States to lead. There is serious dis- 
cord within the Atlantic Alliance. In the 
Congo, the turmoil continues. On each 
foreign policy issue Members of the Congress 
have the obligation to seek and the right to 
receive detailed information from the admin- 
istration regarding U.S. policy. The main- 
tenance of effective communications between 
the executive and legislative branches has 
been a persistent problem. 

We believe that it would be helpful for 
the Secretary of State to appear on the floor 
of the House of Representatives to answer 
questions on U.S. policy in Vietnam and 
other crisis area. 

We have today introduced a resolution to 
amend the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives in order to permit the Secretary to 
participate in such a question period. The 
questions of Members could be submitted to 
the Secretary in writing together with the 
invitation to appear before the House. Oral 
questions during the Secretary’s appearance 
could be limited to those germane to ques- 
tions which he has already answered. The 
degree of detail of the Secretary’s answers, 
and even the decision to answer at all, are 
matters properly left to his own discretion. 

Adoption of this resolution would serve 
the administration, the Department of State, 
the Congress, and the people: 

A question period would enable the ad- 
ministration to expound its foreign policy to 
the public. Congressional committee hear- 
ings, while valuable and necessary for in- 
depth inquiries on a variety of subjects, do 
not afford the administration a broad public 
audience. 

A question period would enable the State 
Department to benefit from a sense of li- 
ability of prompt and public explanation. 

A question period would enable Members 
of the Congress, as popularly elected guard- 
ians of the public trust, to secure and con- 
sider prompt and authoritative information 
on America’s foreign relations. 

A question period would enable the people 
to have the utmost confidence in their 
Government by facilitating the flow of in- 
formation between the administration and 
the public. To the extent that the Presi- 
dential press eonference does not fully fill 
this need, a question period in the Congress 
may be an important complement to it. 

Our resolution is simple and limited. It is 
in no sense an effort at comprehensive re- 
form of basic congressional procedures and 
therefore it has neither the broad scope nor 
the elaborate detail of previous efforts to 
provide for a public interchange between the 
Congress and the Cabinet. 

Even the broad proposals of the past, how- 
ever, have had substantial bipartisan back- 
ing. The long list of leaders who have given 
support to the principle of the resolution we 
have introduced today includes many whose 
influence on U.S, foreign policy has been 
immense; Presidents Woodrow Wilson and 
William Howard Taft; Secretaries of State 
Henry L. Stimson, Charles Evans Hughes, and 
James F. Byrnes; Senators Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., Estes Kefauver, and J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT. Even both sides of the current 
Senate debate in Vietnam are represented on 
the list in the persons of Senators GRUENING, 
of Alaska, and Mods, of Wyoming. 
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The great Republican Secretary of State, 
Elihu Root, writing in 1935, best expressed 
the values which could be served by adoption 
of our resolution: 

“It has long seemed clear to me that we 
ought to have some arrangement under 
which Congress would have the benefit of 
more prompt and authoritative information 
as to the action of the executive department. 

“On the other hand, I think that a sense 
of liability of prompt explanation has a very 
good effect upon the head and the leading 
members of an executive department.” 

Our limited proposal would enable both 
the majority and minority Members of the 
House to consider foreign policy issues in the 
most constructive manner possible. We Re- 
publicans, with the reduced state of the 
minority in Congress, have a higher obliga- 
tion than ever before to be a proper opposi- 
tion in the sense that we insist that the 
Government make clear to the people 
through their elected representatives what 
U.S. foreign policy is. 

The Republican Party has a long tradition 
of bipartisan support of foreign policy— 
established beyond question by men of the 
stature of Henry Stimson and Elihu Root. 
But bipartisanship in foreign policy absolves 
no Member of Congress of his obligation to 
seek out the content and purpose of that 
policy. 

The intense consideration of foreign affairs 
by the Congress and the House of Repre- 
sentatives is not new. In recent years con- 
gressional resolutions have, in fact, helped 
to define American foreign policy. The res- 
olution on Formosa in 1955, the resolution on 
the Middle East in 1957, and the resolution 
on Berlin in 1962, all became vitally impor- 
tant statements of the U.S. position. 

The congressional resolution on Vietnam, 
passed last August 10, has been cited by the 
administration time and again as the au- 
thority behind U.S. policy decisions. Last 
August, during debate on that resolution, the 
Congress and the executive branch took seri- 
ously the congressional responsibility to 
participate in the careful consideration of 
U.S. policy. They should continue to take 
that responsibility seriously by permitting 
the Secretary of State to answer questions 
on Vietnam and other crisis areas on the floor 
of the House. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 7, 
] 


THE NEED FOR SHADOW GOVERNMENT 
(By Jonn V. LINDSAY) 


Politics, according to the old aphorism, is 
the art of the possible. And so it is, but 
as important as it is for reasonable men 
to make reasonable compromises, it is equally 
important to maintain a continuing ques- 
tioning of established policies and a con- 
tinuing inquiry into future requirements. 

These functions of criticism and creativity 
are the proper responsibility of the party out 
of power. A political opposition which fails 
of them, contenting itself with negative carp- 
ing or simply bland acquiescence to the 
policies of the majority party, is failing of 
its foremost responsibility to itself, to its 
supporters and to the American people as 
a whole. The function of the opposition 
is to oppose selectively, responsibly, and 
creatively. Each time a member of the mi- 
nority party criticizes the policies of the 
current administration, his criticism should 
express not only his view of what is being 
done badly but also his view of how it can 
be done better or of what should be done 
that is not being done. A creative opposi- 
tion, in short, appeals to the public mind 
and imagination by raising compelling policy 
alternatives. 

The Republican Party has not always been 
able to meet this responsibility to the extent 
that it can and should. To a great extent, 
the lack of inspiration in much of the Re- 
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publican performance in Congress is not the 
fault of the minority party itself. In the 
House of Representatives the Republicans 
have been handicapped by the refusal of the 
Democratic majority to allow them sufficient 
staff assistance—which is absolutely essential 
for the analysis of highly complex legisla- 
tion. The procedures of acquiring infor- 
mation through committee hearings are 
haphazard, disorganized and, in many in- 
stances, subject to the whims and eccen- 
tricities of a few members who hold positions 
of special power. 

As a result of these and other shortcom- 
ings in the exploration of vital policy mat- 
ters, the Congress has largely abdicated to 
the press a predominant role in the shaping 
of issues. The Congress in recent years has 
seemed willing to denigrate its own role in 
the formulation, discussion, and criticism of 
public policy. And within the Congress the 
vital distinction between Government and 
opposition, proponent and critics, has become 
hopelessly blurred in the fragmentation of 
issues and alinements. 

I do not believe that the kind of highly 
disciplined, ideological parties which exist in 
certain parliamentary systems could function 
in so heterogeneous a society as the United 
States. But I do think that certain practices 
of parliamentary systems can be usefully 
studied with a view of their possible adapta- 
tion to the American legislative system. 

I think it possible, for example, that a 
great deal might be gained by the adoption— 
or at least the experimental adoption—by 
our Congress of the British practice of hold- 
ing regular question and answer sessions in 
the House of Commons, during which mem- 
bers of the Government, including the Prime 
Minister, submit to intense and systematic 
questioning by members of the opposition. 
The effect of the question hour is to compel 
both those in power and those out of power 
to think carefully and coherently about ma- 
jor issues of public policy. Questions—and 
criticisms in the form of questions—are put 
to the Government primarily by the mem- 
bers of the “shadow cabinet”—the leaders of 
the opposition, that is, who would constitute 
the Cabinet were their party in office. The 
result of this practice is a continuing inter- 
change of questions, suggestions and criti- 
cisms between the leaders of the Government 
and their counterparts in the opposition. 

The entire system depends, of course, on 
the existence of the “shadow cabinet.” It 
complements the actual responsibility of the 
Government with the potential responsibility 
of the opposition, showing the people exact- 
ly, or almost exactly, where responsibility 
would be if the minority party were put in 
power. The “shadow cabinet” system does 
not of course guarantee responsible and 
creative opposition, but it provides a foun- 
dation for it, for which there is no counter- 
part in the United States. Recently in the 
Congress, I proposed that the rules of the 
House of Representatives be changed im- 
mediately to permit the Secretary of State 
on the floors of the House and Senate on a 
regular basis to answer questions. The im- 
portance of this is highlighted by the absence 
of clear policy in Vietnam, Europe, and 
other changing and sensitive spots. One 
function of a constructive opposition is to 
force the government to state its policy. 

An American “shadow cabinet” could not, 
of course, consist of those individuals who 
would hold Cabinet posts if the minority 
party were to come to power, because under 
our system members of the Cabinet are not 
Members of the Legislature, as they are in the 
United Kingdom, but are appointed by and 
responsible to the President. Their identity 
cannot therefore be known until a President 
has been elected and has chosen them. 
There is no reason, however, why the func- 
tions of a “shadow cabinet” could not be 
performed by appropriate members of the 
minority party in Congress. The party could 
designate one of its acknowledged congres- 
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sional experts in foreign affairs, for example, 
to serve as its “shadow cabinet” spokesman 
on foreign policy, its leading student of mili- 
tary problems to serve as its “shadow” sec- 
retary of defense, and so on. 

For such an arrangement to work, it would 
be essential that members of the Cabinet 
and other executive officials appear before 
the Senate and the House for frequent and 
regularly scheduled question hours. This 
would make it possible, as appearances be- 
fore congressional committees do not, for 
the entire membership of the two Houses 
to explore important policy issues directly 
with the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, and, in so doing, would provide a whol- 
ly new form for public education and par- 
ticipation in the shaping of policy. Such 
an arrangement, in my opinion, would nei- 
ther negate nor fundamentally alter the 
separation of powers, but would simply serve 
to open a new channel of communication 
and understanding between the executive 
and legislative branches of the Government. 

Another felicitous possibility in the cre- 
ation of a “shadow cabinet” and a regu- 
larly scheduled question hour is that their 
effective use might well recover for Congress 
the power to raise and define issues and to 
float new ideas, a power now largely passed 
to the press. The proper center for a con- 
tinuing serious dialog on public policy is 
the Congress; to the extent that the press 
has taken over this function, it is because the 
Congress has abdicated it. 

The major purpose of a “shadow cabinet” 
arrangement adapted to the American con- 
gressional system would be the encourage- 
ment of a more vigorous and creative politi- 
cal opposition. It would be essential, there- 
fore, that the innovation be accompanied 
by provisions for greatly expanded expert 
staff assistance for the minority—which, in 
fact, is urgently needed under any circum- 
stances, For the past 3 years I have served 
as a member of a small congressional com- 
mittee, headed by Representative Fred 
Schwengel, of Iowa, which has been studying 
the staff needs of the minority party in Con- 
gress. It is clear from the inquiries we have 
made that the need for greatly expanded mi- 
nority staff assistance can hardly be over- 
stated. 

Just as a “shadow cabinet” system might 
serve & valuable purpose in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it might also be a healthy innova- 
tion in New York City. There are enormous 
resources of unused human talent in New 
York, The city has a great many men and 
women who are well qualified in various 
aspects of municipal affairs and whose talents 
could readily be made available to a munici- 
pal “shadow cabinet.” It is unfortunate and 
disco that the Republican organiza- 
tion in the city has never been willing to 
mount a vigorous and creative opposition, as 
well it could by drawing on the many quali- 
fied individuals available and willing to serve 
if only they are asked. 

A municipal “shadow cabinet” might be 
expected to study, criticize, and offer pro- 
posals on every aspect of city affairs: hous- 
ing, schools, police, parks and playgrounds, 
air and water pollution, traffic, sanitation, 
trade and commerce, cultural affairs, amuse- 
ments, taxes, and real estate. Municipal gov- 
ernment, like national government, func- 
tions well only when it is held to account by 
a vigorous, responsible, and creative opposi- 
tion, one which does not hesitate to criticize 
but does not do so without suggesting alter- 
native lines of action, and one which extends 
its proposals to future opportunities as well 
as present necessities. 

A shadow opposition should consist mainly 
of independent citizens not generally con- 
nected with the regular organization of the 
opposition party. It should be structured in 
an organized fashion, manned sufficiently to 
have a staff and be a catalyst for the politi- 
cal machinery, which is too often content to 
do nothing in New York City. It would be 
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made up of persons highly knowledgeable 

and strongly identified with each area of mu- 

nicipal activity. Above all, it should have 

those professionally expert planners who al- 

seer exist and who are concerned with New 
ork, 

A New York City shadow government 
should be financed the same way the Re- 
publican Party is financed, by private and 
public appeals. It should not be financed 
out of public funds, because then it would 
have the appearance, if not the substance, of 
paid silence. 

The regular party machine, sadly enough, 
does not have the caliber or energy in it at 
the present moment to take on the job in 
proper fashion. In theory it should, but as a 
practical matter the machinery is not healthy 
enough to produce such an effort. Hope- 
fully this will change. 

A democratic society needs vigorous de- 
bate on public policy at every level. No gov- 
ernment, of either party, at any level, of 
whatever composition, can safely be left to 
govern without counsel and criticism from 
a vigorous opposition. I believe that the 
creation of, or at least experimentation with, 
a “shadow cabinet” system could contribute 
to the encouragement of creative opposition 
at every level of American government, 
There are, of course, many other methods 
by which this objective can be pursued, and 
when all is said and done, no institutional 
arrangements, no matter how ingeniously 
contrived, will substitute for competent, re- 
sponsible officeholders and vigorous, enlight- 
ened public opinion, 

At this time, however, I believe that the 
Republican Party could, with great benefit 
both to itself and to the country, organize 
“shadow cabinets” at the National and State 
and local levels of government, and certainly 
in New York City. It should at the same time 
call for the institutional innovations, no- 
tably the introduction of regular legislative 
question and answer periods, necessary for 
the effective operation of a system of shad- 
ow cabinets.” In so doing, the Republican 
Party should be acting in full consonance 
with its own best traditions: wisdom and 
effectiveness in power and responsibility and 
creativity in opposition. 


PERMITTING THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
ON THE FLOOR OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
along with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Linpsay], I urged the House 
on January 27 to make it possible for the 
Secretary of State to answer forthright- 
ly on the floor of the House pertinent 
questions in the national interest. 

Today, in concert with a number of 
my colleagues, I am introducing a resolu- 
tion to amend rule XIV of the House of 
Representatives by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

The Speaker may recognize the Secretary 
of State, and he may be admitted to the floor 
of the House at any time, for the purpose of 
answering any question by a Member of the 
House of Representatives. 

The questions of Members could be 
submitted to the Secretary in writing to- 
gether with the invitation to appear be- 
fore the House. Oral questions during 
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the Secretary’s appearance could be lim- 
ited to those germane to questions which 
he has already answered. The degree of 
detail of the Secretary’s answers, and 


even the decision to answer at all, are 


matters properly left to his own discre- 
tion. 

My colleagues—the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BELL], the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Conte], the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Furor], the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Horton], the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Linpsay], the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McDape], the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Marturtas], the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Morse], the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rosison], the gentleman from Ver- 
mont (Mr. STAFFORD], and the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Tuprer]—and I are 
deeply concerned over events in south- 
east Asia. With all Americans we share 
an abiding hope for the restoration of 
peace in Vietnam—a peace which pre- 
serves the integrity of South Vietnam 
and each of the sovereign states of the 
area. 

Tension is mounting in the Middle 
East. Other crises of less immediate 
drama are also testing the capacity and 
willingness of the United States to lead. 
There is serious discord within the At- 
lantic Alliance. In the Congo, the tur- 
moil continues. On each foreign policy 
issue Members of the Congress have the 
obligation to seek and the right to re- 
ceive detailed information from the ad- 
ministration regarding U.S. policy. The 
maintenance of effective communica- 
tions between the executive and legisla- 
tive branches has been a persistent prob- 
lem. 

A more direct link between the repre- 
sentatives of the American people and 
the executive has been lacking in the 
American political system—a link which 
could provide responsible and elevated 
debate on great foreign policy questions 
in a bipartisan spirit. 

A regular exchange of this character 
in the well of the House would at the 
least illuminate the truth of where our 
foreign policy isheading. It could test— 
in a way not now possible—the principles 
and the soundness of foreign policy, and 
policies in turn could receive a public 
sanction which could help undergird the 
national will. 

While under our Constitution the Pres- 
ident is responsible for foreign policy, 
clear congressional debate on the broad- 
est stage could have a complementary 
and larger place. 

Adoption of this resolution would serve 
the administration, the Department of 
State, the Congress, and the people— 

A question period would enable the 
administration to expound its foreign 
policy to the public. Congressional com- 
mittee hearings, while valuable and nec- 
essary for in-depth inquiries on a variety 
of subjects, do not afford the adminis- 
tration a broad public audience; 

A question period would enable the 
State Department to benefit from a sense 
of liability of prompt and public ex- 
planation; 
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A question period would enable Mem- 
bers of the Congress, as popularly elected 
guardians of the public trust, to secure 
and consider prompt and authoritative 
information on America’s foreign rela- 
tions; and 

A question period would enable the 
people to have the utmost confidence in 
their Government by facilitating the flow 
of information between the administra- 
tion and the public. To the extent that 
the Presidential Press Conference does 
not fully fill this need, a question period 
in the Congress may be an important 
complement to it. 

The great Republican Secretary of 
State, Elihu Root, writing in 1935, best 
expressed the values which could be 
served by adoption of our resolution: 

It has long seemed clear to me that we 
ought to have some arrangement under 
which Congress would have the benefit of 
more prompt and authoritative information 
as to the action of the executive department. 

On the other hand, I think that a sense 
of lability of prompt explanation has a very 
good effect upon the head and the leading 
members of an executive department. 


Mr. Speaker, the intense consideration 
of foreign affairs by the Congress and 
the House of Representatives is not new. 
In recent years congressional resolutions 
have, in fact, helped to define American 
foreign policy. The resolution on For- 
mosa in 1955, the resolution on the Mid- 
dle East in 1957, and the resolution on 
Berlin in 1962 all became vitally impor- 
tant statements of the U.S. position. 

The congressional resolution on Viet- 
nam, passed last August 10, has been 
cited by the administration time and 
again as the authority behind U.S. policy 
decisions. Last August, during debate on 
that resolution, the Congress and the 
executive branch took seriously the con- 
gressional responsibility to participate in 
the careful consideration of U.S. policy. 
They should continue to take that re- 
sponsibility seriously by permitting the 
Secretary of State to answer questions 
on Vietnam and other crisis areas on the 
floor of the House. 


SUBCOMMITTEES AND AGENDA, 
HOUSE SMALL BUSINESS COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include a subcommittee list and 
agenda. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the House Small Business Committee 
in a recent organizational meeting 
adopted an agenda for the 89th Congress 
and appointed seven subcommittees to 
assist the full committee in conducting 
the various hearings and investigations 
which the committee plans to undertake 
during the next 2 years. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude a summary of this agenda and a 
listing of the subcommittees, together 
with their jurisdiction. 
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The full committee will conduct hear- 
ings on the decentralization plan of the 
Small Business Administration, on the 
temporary curtailment of SBA loan pro- 
grams, and on various new proposed SBA 
programs. The full committee will also 
study methods by which the small busi- 
ness investment program ‘regulated by 
SBA can be used to supplement, promote, 
and encourage economic growth. 

Subcommittee No. 1, under the chair- 
manship of Representative WRIGHT 
PaTMAN, Democrat, of Texas, will con- 
tinue its study of “Foundations: Their 
Impact on Small Business.” 

Subcommittee No. 2, under the chair- 
manship of Representative ABRAHAM J. 
Mutter, Democrat, of New York, will 
inquire into procurement practices ap- 
plied by the various agencies, and in ad- 
dition, develop information regarding the 
amount of subcontracts and purchases 
placed with small business by the coun- 
try’s largest manufacturing organiza- 
tions. 

Subcommittee No. 3, under the chair- 
manship of Representative Tom STEED, 
Democrat, of Oklahoma, will seek to 
bring about a clarification and sim- 
plification of the Internal Revenue Code 
relating to taxation of small business 
corporations and partnerships. This 
taxation subcommittee also may inquire 
into the reasons why small business has 
not made greater use of the new depre- 
ciation guidelines. 

Subcommittee No. 4, under the chair- 
manship of Representative James 
ROOSEVELT, Democrat, of California, will 
investigate problems associated with dual 
distribution, a practice which appears to 
permeate more industries each day. 

Subcommittee No. 5, under the chair- 
manship of Representative JoRN C. 
KLuczyNskI, Democrat, of Ilinois—the 
Subcommittee on Small Business Prob- 
lems in Urban Areas—will seek to find 
methods whereby small businesses in ur- 
ban areas can be strengthened so as to 
encourage the improvements and devel- 
opments contemplated by President 
Johnson in his recent message on cities 
and metropolitan areas of our country. 

Subcommittee No. 6 on regulatory and 
enforcement agencies, under the chair- 
manship of Representative Jonn D. DIN- 
GELL, Democrat, of Michigan, will look 
into the activities of monopolies and cor- 
porate giants in competition with small 
business. This subcommittee also will 
give attention to television advertising 
pricing as it relates to small business, and 
make a study of franchising, both as an 
avenue for small business development 
and as an instrument for small business 
domination. f 

In addition to the committee's six reg- 
ular subcommittees and in response to 
the urgent requests of numerous Mem- 
bers of the House and hundreds of local 
independent dairies located throughout 
the United States, a special subcommit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Repre- 
sentative Neat SMITH, Democrat, of Iowa, 
has been established to deal exclusively 
with small business problems in the dairy 
industry. This subcommittee will con- 
duct investigations and, if necessary, 
hold hearings to determine whether large 
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dairies are taking unfair competitive ad- 
vantage of smaller operators. 

The subcommittee memberships are as 
follows: 

Foundations: Their Impact on Small 
Business: Representative WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN, Democrat, of Texas, chairman; 
Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT, Demo- 
crat, of California; Representative 
CHARLES L. WELTNER, Democrat, of Geor- 
gia; Representative RALPH Harvey, Re- 
publican, of Indiana; Representative H. 
ALLEN SMITH, Republican, of California. 

Small Business and Government Pro- 
curement: Representative ABRAHAM J. 
Mutter, Democrat, of New York, chair- 
man; Representative Tom STEED, Dem- 
ocrat, of Oklahoma; Representative 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat, of Califor- 
nia; Representative H. ALLEN SMITH, 
Republican, of California; Representa- 
tive SILVIO O. CONTE, Republican, of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

'Taxation: Representative ToM STEED, 
Democrat, of Oklahoma, chairman; 
Representative ApraHam J. MULTER, 
Democrat, of New York; Representative 
NEAL SMITH, Democrat, of Iowa; Repre- 
sentative James T. BROYHILL, Republi- 
can, of North Carolina; Representative 
Siryrio O. ConTE, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Distribution Problems Affecting Small 
Business: Representative JAMES ROOSE- 
vELT, Democrat, of California, chairman; 
Representative JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI, 
Democrat, of Illinois; Representative 
Joun D. DINGELL, Democrat, of Michi- 
gan; Representative ARCH A. MOORE, JR., 
Republican, of West Virginia; Represent- 
ative Frank J. Horton, Republican, of 
New York. 

Small Business Problems in Urban 
Areas: Representative JoHN C. KLU- 
CZYNSKI, Democrat, of Illinois, chairman; 
Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Democrat, of New York; Representative 
CHARLES L. WELTNER, Democrat, of Geor- 
gia; Representative Ralph Harvey, Re- 
publican, of Indiana; Representative 
Frank J. Horton, Republican, of New 
York. 

Activities of Regulatory and Enforce- 
ment Agencies Relating to Small Busi- 
ness: Representative JoHN D. DINGELL, 
Democrat, of Michigan, chairman; 
Representative NEAL SMITH, Democrat, 
of Iowa; Representative CHARLES L. 
WELTNER, Democrat, of Georgia; Repre- 
sentative Smvio O. Conte, Republican, 
of Massachusetts; Representative JAMES 
T. BROYHILL, Republican, of North Caro- 


Small Business Problems in the Dairy 
Industry; Representative NEAL SMITH, 
Democrat, of Iowa, chairman; Repre- 
sentative Tom STEED, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa; Representative JOHN DINGELL, 
Democrat, of Michigan; Representative 
Frank J. Horton, Republican, of New 
York; Representative James T. Broy- 
HILL, Republican, of North Carolina. 

Representative JoE L. Evs, Demo- 
crat, of Tennessee, chairman of the full 
committee, and Representative ARCH A. 
Moore, JR., Republican, of West Virginia, 
ranking minority member, are ex officio 
members of all subcommittees. 
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HORTON MILK PROMOTION BILL 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill which seeks to 
provide authority for milk producers to 
support promotion, advertising, and nu- 
tritional and economic research of milk 
and dairy products through a Federal 
marketing order. 

My bill would amend the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 to per- 
mit dairy farmers operating under Fed- 
eral milk marketing orders to raise funds 
by uniform deductions from their milk 
checks. In other words, dairy farmers 
would be using their own money to sell 
their own products. 

Similar programs are available to 
farmers in other segments of the agri- 
cultural industry. For example, there 
exists a program to develop and conduct 
advertising and sales promotion pro- 
grams for wool, mohair, sheep and goats 
under the National Wool Act of 1954. 
As would be the case under my bill, 
deductions from amounts due producers 
are made to finance advertising and pro- 
motion programs. 

Although there are advertising and 
sales promotion programs presently in 
effect in the dairy industry, dairy farm- 
ers feel that the full potentiality of these 
programs has not been realized due to 
the fact that only a fractional part of the 
producers are involved in the program. 
This measure would establish permissive 
authority through which milk producers 
under any Federal milk marketing order 
could make research promotion and ad- 
vertising programs marketwide if ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the producers 
voting in referendum called to consider 
this issue. I have written into this bill 
the specific provision that disapproval of 
an amendment providing for research, 
promotion, and advertising programs 
would not effect the continuance of the 
order. 

Under the terms of this bill, funds ob- 
tained from deductions made would be 
turned over to an independent: agency 
composed of producers, and producer-co- 
operative representatives, This agency 
would administer the funds in such a 
manner so as to fully utilize the tech- 
niques and services necessary to a suc- 
cessful research, promotion, and adver- 
tising program. 

The amendment provided for in this 
bill will be of benefit to all dairy farmers 
and will not in any way add to Govern- 
ment costs. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is favored 
by the dairy. farmer members of the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation as well 
as the federation’s New York constitu- 
ents, the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc., and the Northeast 
Dairy Cooperative Federation, Inc. 

Mr. Speaker, in explaining the prin- 
cipal provisions of the bill, I am includ- 
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ing with my remarks an analysis and a 
draft of the bill: 


EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
THE AGRICULTURAL MARKETING AGREEMENT 
Act or 1937 


The purpose is to provide permissive au- 
thority for uniform producer deductions un- 
der the Federal milk marketing orders to 
support market research and development 
projects, advertising, sales promotion, educa- 
tional, and other similar programs so as to 
encourage increased consumption of milk 
and its products. 

The bill would amend the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 concern- 
ing milk orders (7 U.S.C. 608¢(5) ), to 

1, Allow a hearing to be called at the re- 
quest of milk producers under an order to 
consider the creation of an agency to sup- 
port the establishment of sales promotion, 
market research and development projects 
and advertising (exclusive of brand adver- 
tising) for milk and milk products; 

2. Permit producers and their cooperatives 
to vote on whether they want to support any 
program developed at a hearing and recom- 
mended by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; 

3. Establish maximum amounts of deduc- 
tions that would be made based on evidence 
set forth in the hearing record as well as in 
the decision on which producers would vote; 

4. Insure that any program developed 
would go into effect only if approved by two- 
thirds of the producers voting in the Federal 
order. If such approval is not given, the 
rest of the order provisions would continue 
without change. The advertising, promo- 
tion, and research provisions would be sec- 
ondary to the basic provisions of an order, 
and there is no reason that it should not be 
voted upon as a separate issue. 

This bill would give producers the free- 
dom of voting on a promotion and research 
amendment while at the same time provid- 
ing the assurance of the continued protec- 
tion of the other order provisions. 


Mr. Speaker, the text of this legisla- 
tive proposal follows: 


H.R. 6081 


A bill to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as reenacted and amended by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, as amended, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in fongress assembled, That the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted 
and amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, is 
further amended by adding at the end of 
subsection 8c(5) the following new sub- 
Paragraph (H): 

(H) Establishing or providing for the es- 
tablishment of marketing research and de- 
velopment projects, and advertising (exclud- 
ing brand advertising), sales promotion, 
educational, and other similar programs, de- 
signed to improve or promote the marketing 
and consumption of milk and its products, 
to be financed by producer deductions at a 
rate per hundredweight fixed in the order on 
all producer milk under the order. Such 
funds shall be paid to an agency organized 
by milk producers and producers’ coopera- 
tive associations in such form and with such 
methods of operation as are specified in the 
order. Such agency may designate and em- 
ploy persons and organizations engaged in 
such projects and programs who meet the 
standards and qualifications to be specified 
in the order. All funds collected under this 
subparagraph shall be separately accounted 
for and shall be used only for the purposes 
for which they were collected. Order provi- 
sions under this subparagraph shall not be- 
come effective in any marketing order unless 
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separately approved by producers in the same 
manner provided for the approval of market- 
ing orders and may be terminated separately 
whenever the Secretary makes a determina- 
tion with respect to such provisions as is 
provided for the termination of an order in 
subsection 80 (16) (B). Disapproval or termi- 
nation of such order provisions shall not be 
considered disapproval of the order or of 
other terms of the order. 


H.R. 6051: LEGISLATION TO CRE- 
ATE A NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR THE ARTS AND HUMANITIES 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey who stated to the House he had in- 
troduced a bill to create a National 
Foundation for the Arts and Humani- 
ties. I am also introducing the same 
legislation as H.R. 6051. 

Last August I introduced legislation 
to establish a National Humanities 
Foundation. This past January I intro- 
duced similar legislation. We have some 
98 cosponsors in the House for this iden- 
tical legislation. The White House has 
recommended a slightly modified ver- 
sion of my earlier bill. I commend the 
new bill to all of my colleagues. I have 
written to all the Members who cospon- 
sored the previous legislation, asking 
their support for the new bill. 

The letter to them follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1965. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: By your support of leg- 
islation to create a National Foundation to 
promote the Arts and Humanities (legisla- 
tion in which approximately 100 of our col- 
leagues have joined) you have indicated your 
support for the principle that it is neces- 
sary to bring into better balance our com- 
mitment to science with our commitment to 
the arts and the humanities. 

This support has been recognized by the 
administration and I have been advised that 
tomorrow the President will send a message 
and a bill proposing the establishment of a 
National Arts and Humanities Foundation, 
I have seen the language of the bill. 

The new bill would recognize the princi- 
ple that there should be one foundation of 
prominence and visibility equal to that of 
the National Science Foundation to indi- 
cate that our Nation is not exclusively dedi- 
cated to the very important flelds of science 
and technology. 

The new bill, however, would also rec- 
ognize, that in the nonscientific fields there 
is a difference between the practitioners of 
the arts and the teachers of the arts and the 
humanities. This recognition is reflected by 
the fact that the new bill would create, un- 
der the National Arts and Humanities Foun- 
dation, two national endowments—one for 
the arts and the other for the humanities, 
with a coordinating Council for the Arts and 
the Humanities consisting of Government 
Officials concerned with arts and the humani- 
ties. Each endowment would have its own 
council of members drawn from private life. 
For the arts endowment it would be simply 
a matter of transferring the existing National 
Council on the Arts to the new structure. 
The Council for the humanities endowment 
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would be composed of leading professional 
practitioners in the field of the humanities. 
The two endowments, separate in their op- 
erations and budget, would be coordinated 
by a Federal Council on the Arts and Hu- 
manities, This structure, we think, would 
provide an improved measure of structural 
integrity to the arts and to the humanities 
without imposing an artificial and unneces- 
sarily rigid separation. 

In the new approach the appropriation of 
$10 million for the Foundation would be 
divided equally between arts and humanities 
endowments. We believe that this equal 
funding provision offers ample assurance 
that neither the arts nor the humanities en- 
dowments would practice financial cannibal- 
ism on each other. The new bill would au- 
thorize Congress to appropriate to each en- 
dowment additional sums not to exceed $5 
million in any one fiscal year to match 
private contributions to each endowment re- 
ceived at any time prior to the close of the 
fiscal year immediately preceding the date of 
submission of the budget estimates therefor. 
This would provide an incentive for private 
support of the arts and humanities. 

Further, after much discussion with artists 
and educators and with fellow Congressmen, 
and after very serious thought on the sub- 
ject, the loyalty oath provisions which 
haven't accomplished anything for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation were deleted from 
the new bill. 

Tt is my hope that you, as one of the sup- 
porters of the original proposal, will support 
this modified proposal. 

Best personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
BILL MOORHEAD. 


HORTON BILL HELPS CITIES 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation today to establish 
an Office of Community Development in 
the Executive Office of the President. 

Tt is important to understand the dis- 
tinction between this measure and the 
President’s proposal for a Cabinet-level 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. I am urging a source of Fed- 
eral coordination of all programs that 
affect the metropolitan centers of this 
Nation, not a new bureaucracy. 

I strongly agree with the President 
that our country’s cities have not bene- 
fited from coordinated concern in na- 
tional policy. But, I seriously question 
whether creating a whole new Federal 
agency can right this wrong. Rather, 
it seems to me there is much more prom- 
ise and practical workability in estab- 
lishing a Federal framework of coordi- 
nation for the myriad programs already 
in existence. 

We have in Government today a great 
deal of ability in meeting problems that 
confront cities. The real need as I see 
it is to make this knowhow available to 
State and local officials as a special serv- 
ice. Attention for every aspect of urban 
life, not just housing help, is the major 
emphasis of this legislation. 

This bill has the following advantages: 

First. It will provide a source of co- 
ordination of all programs involving our 
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urban and metropolitan areas—not just 
those now contained in the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. This includes 
highways, air and water pollution, air- 
ports, education, juvenile delinquency 
and crime control, unemployment, pub- 
lic health and a host of others that the 
administration bill would not reach. 

Second. This coordination would be 
achieved without any significant in- 
crease in bureaucracy and with greater 
efficiency and economy. There are now 
more than 60 programs dealing with ur- 
ban matters. It would be administra- 
tively impossible for a Cabinet-level de- 
partment to coordinate the programs in 
coequal Cabinet departments. 

Third, The Office of Community De- 
velopment would not discourage local 
and State initiative or direct the devel- 
opment of appropriate solutions, but 
would provide State and local officials 
with a point of reference. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of those 
wishing to examine the detail of this leg- 
— 9 I offer the following explanatory 

ata: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 
To CREATE IN THE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
AN OFFICE OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Section 1 establishes an Office of Commu- 
nity Development in the Executive Office of 
the President and provides for a Director and 
Deputy Director to be appointed by the 
President, 

Section 2(a) authorizes the Director, with 
the approval of the President, to appoint 
personnel, consistent with the civil service 
laws and regulations. 

Section 2(b) authorizes the Director to 
procure contract services, appoint advisory 
committees, designate representatives, main- 
tain liaison with other departments and 
agencies and with the States, and to use the 
services of other agencies and of the States 
with their consent, 

Section 2(c) requires that executive agen- 
cies provide information requested by the 
Director. 

Section 20d) authorizes the Director, sub- 
ject to the approval of the President, to 
promulgate rules and regulations and to 
delegate authority to other employees of the 
Office. 

Section 3(a) directs the Office of Commu- 
nity Development to take action to coordi- 
nate programs which have a major impact 
on the Nation’s urban areas. 

Section 3(b) provides that the Director 
shall maintain close liaison with other de- 
partments and agencies and consult with 
State and local officials and other interested 
groups concerning urban problems. 

Section 4 establishes a division of informa- 
tion on community development within the 
Office to compile and make available to State 
and local officials and other interested groups 
information and assistance regarding Federal 
programs affecting urban areas. 

Section 5 directs that the Office undertake 
research and studies to achieve more effec- 
tive coordination of Federal, State, and local 
programs to meet urban needs, and to im- 
prove the administration of the programs to 
achieve greater efficiency and economy. 

Section 6 provides for the creation of a 
Community Development Council, composed 
of the Secretaries of Labor, Commerce, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and Treas- 
ury, and the Administrators of Housing and 
Home Finance and Veterans’ Affairs, and 
such other members as the President may 
designate. Council members are to meet not 
less than twice a year to discuss the broad 
range of urban problems and will receive ex- 
penses only. 
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Section 7(a) establishes a Commission, 
composed of 12 members from private life 
with experience in community development 
problems, to study the feasibility of trans- 
ferring functions to and from relevant agen- 
cies. The Commission is authorized to em- 
ploy and compensate staff. Its members are 
to be compensated at the rate of $50 per day 
of service and may receive travel and per diem 
expenses. 

Section 7(b) directs the Commission to 
conduct a thorough study of the distribution 
of functions relating to housing and urban 
affairs, the effectiveness of the present dis- 
tribution and the extent to which further 
coordination would increase efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness. The Commission is to report to 
the President no later than June 30, 1966. 

Section 7(c) directs the President to pre- 
pare and submit to Congress reorganization 
plans, based on the Commission’s report, to 
promote efficiency in the administration of 
programs relating to housing and urban af- 
fairs 


Section 8 directs the Director of the Office 
of Community Development to submit to the 
President a report on the activities of the Of- 
fice by January 31 of each year for transmis- 
sion to Congress. 


THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PowELL] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
first like to make a few remarks concern- 
ing the Economic Opportunities Act 
which as my colleagues know came out 
of the committee of which I am chair- 
man, the Committee on Education and 
Labor, the so-called war on poverty 
legislation authorized by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM]. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a good program but 
a new idea. We are taking a hard look 
at it. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like the Mem- 
bers of the House to know that as chair- 
man of the ad hoc committee on the war 
on poverty program I have four task 
forces that are fanning out across the 
Nation beginning this week and the 
next. Any ideas that Members of the 
House may have, we welcome them, 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Grssons] will be chairman of the task 
force for the South. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hawxins], assisted 
by the gentlewoman from Hawaii [Mrs. 
Minx], will be the chairman of the task 
force for the Far West and will represent 
the Democratic membership. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BrapEmas], as 
the chairman along with the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD], 
will be the task force for the Midwest. 

The gentleman from New York, Mr. 
HucuH Carey, as the chairman, assisted 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ScHEUER] will be the Democratic task 
force for the East. 

The very fine and distinguished mi- 
nority leader on the committee, the gen- 
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tleman from Ohio [Mr. Ayres], has not 
yet given me the name of those Mem- 
bers who will go with these task forces. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been several 
complaints with reference to this pro- 
gram. We have had meetings with Mr. 
Shriver who is doing a yeoman-like job. 
This bill was only written for 1 year with 
almost the unanimous consent of the 
committee. Therefore, it comes up 
again within the next few months and 
we want to make sure that we have 
looked at the bill carefully on a regional 
Mr. Speaker, I have introduced today 
a new bill which goes beyond the bill 
recommended by the President. The cost 
of this bill which I have introduced may 
sound shocking at first. The cost of the 
new bill is estimated to be $3 billion. The 
President asked for twice the amount 
now provided for this program. I am 
asking for $3 billion because I believe 
that we should spend at least as much 
money on the poor of our land as we do 
on foreign aid. Whether my committee 
will support me on this and whether the 
House will support me on this I do not 
know. But this is my philosophy. 

Also, there are other items in this new 
bill which are designed to try to take 
away the political control that now exists 
in many areas of the land in the war on 
poverty. Further, we are going to try 
to see that the Members of the Congress 
are consulted concerning projects that 
are set up in their areas, whether they 
are Republicans or whether they are 
Democrats. We have uncovered glaring 
cases which have already been presented 
to us in this regard. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] has al- 
ready brought one before me and many 
other Members of the House have done 
likewise. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am only of- 
fering this as information for the Mem- 
bers of the House concerning the war on 
poverty. 


NARCOTICS AND THE NUMBERS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. POWELL: Now, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to get down to my weekly, 
midweek sermon on narcotics and the 
numbers. 

Shocking information has just come 
to me that our Department of Justice— 
I have been talking about the New York 
City Police Department but now I would 
like to talk about the Department of 
Justice—the Department of Justice 
Narcotics Division has in my district— 
and I imagine in yours too, where nar- 
cotics are handled—paid informers. It 
is a practice about which we know. It 
does not only have connection with nar- 
cotics and numbers, but also in connec- 
tion with other areas of the Department 
of Justice. But what they do in my dis- 
trict is this: they not only pay the in- 
formers but they allow the informers to 
operate as a numbers banker or as a 
big wheel in the narcotics field. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to reveal the 
names and addresses of the Department 
of Justice informers in my district who 
are pushers of dope. 
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One of the biggest informers is Clar- 
ence Armour, and the subordinates are 
Robert Simpson, alias “Little Bob”; Al- 
fred Roach, alias “Boo”; Jimmy Slade, 
alias “James Hawkins”; Miss Louise 
Walker, Miss Shirley, and Robbie. 

This syndicate works for an under- 
cover agent, John T. Coursey, and they 
frequent the after-hour spot, 12 West 
132d Street, apartment 3-D, from 12 
midnight to 5 a.m., where they push dope, 
where they wrap it up to be sold. They 
own several real estate businesses under 
Coursey’s name. The main building that 
they use is a storage house for dope. 
That is at 134 West 139th Street, right 
across from a school building where they 
push dope to the schoolchildren. 

Informer Clarence Armour, and his 
subordinates—pushers of dope: Clarence 
Armour, Robert Simpson, alias “Little 
Bob”; Alfred Roach, alias “Boo”; Jimmy 
Slade, alias “James Hawkins”; Miss 
Louise Walker, Miss Shirley, Robbie. 

Real estate and business owned by the 
chief’s syndicate—Clarence Armour: 

First. Building No. 10 and 12 West 
132d Street. This one is operated by 
Cabell Corp., offices at 125th Street. I 
assume that they are under the name of 
Dorothy and Barbara Armour, wife and 
daughter of the informer. 

Second. At 15 West 131st Street, run 
by the Cabell Corp. 

Third. Two buildings, one next to the 
other, in between 133d and 134th Streets 
and Seventh Avenue, next door to 
Pauline’s Bar. 

Fourth. At 134 West 139th Street, 
fourth floor; this place is used as storage 
for dope. It is right across from a school 
building, between Lenox and Seventh 
Avenue. 

Businesses: 

First. At 12 West 132d Street, apart- 
ment 3-D, after-hour spot, for more than 
4 years. 

Second. Mr. Television Repair Shop, 
between 150th and 151st Streets, Eighth 
Avenue. I believe the shop is under the 
name of Donald Armour, son of the 
informer. 

Third. Record shop, between 157th 
and 158th Streets, on Amsterdam Ave- 
nue. This man, Clarence Armour, is 
known to be driving a 1965 Buick Riviera, 
and his last known address to be Lenox 
Terrace, 2186 Fifth Avenue, apartment 
8A. 


REAPPORTIONMENT 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PHILBIN). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Dore] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
discuss what I feel is the most important 
domestic issue facing us in this, the 89th 
Congress. I am talking about the issue 
of State legislative reapportionment. 
As I pointed out earlier this week during 
a special order of the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Fuqua], in reality the seat 
you save may be your own. 

Let me explain why I believe this to 
be true. Many share our concern with 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
last June 15, but many fail to realize we 
are at least indirectly involved with the 
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Court’s decision. Once the State legis- 
lative bodies, apportioned according to 
the Court’s ruling, are controlled by spe- 
cial interests, these same legislatures 
will have the power to change the bound- 
ary lines of every congressional district 
in America. We have a very vital in- 
terest from a selfish standpoint, if this 
consideration must be resorted to. 

We also have an interest with refer- 
ence to congressional districts in the 
future. Whether any of us may then 
be in Congress, we have a current obli- 
gation to protect the rights of those now 
residing in the congressional districts 
throughout this country. 

On Thursday, March 4, a number of 
us appeared before a subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee in the other 
body concerning a constitutional amend- 
ment. We discussed at that time our 
thoughts on reapportionment and I cer- 
tainly commend the other body for con- 
ducting hearings on this vital matter. 
I do trust the hearings in the other body 
will be more fruitful than those con- 
ducted on this side last year. I say 
again—as stated many times before— 
this is not a partisan matter. This is 
not a Republican matter, this is not a 
Democratic matter, this is not a philo- 
sophical matter—either liberal or conser- 
vative—nor is it a sectional matter, but 
simply a most important issue in this 
89th Congress. 

We have a reapportionment steering 
committee in the House composed of four 
Democrats and three Republicans. The 
members of this committee are the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. BALDWIN], 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON], the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Kine], the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. IoHOR D], the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman], the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fuqua], and myself. 
We are making every effort to interest 
the membership in this important issue. 

We are supporting with all our efforts 
the bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman], which pro- 
vides basically that notwithstanding 
anything in the Constitution a State 
shall have the right to apportion one 
legislative body of a bicameral legisla- 
tive body on factors other than popula- 
tion. We will not say they must, and if 
a State wishes to apportion both houses 
on a strict population basis it may do so, 
but on the other hand they may appor- 
tion one house considering factors other 
than population. 

The steering committee has agreed 
that when the Patman bill comes to the 
floor an amendment will be offered which 
will say in effect that any plan of appor- 
tionment must be approved by a major- 
ity of the people of the State. I know of 
no one who can argue it should not be 
the right of the people to determine how 
their State legislatures are apportioned 
and composed. 

I cannot understand how anyone could 
have any fear, if it is provided the people, 
not the farm or the city interests, should 
be the final arbiters. The people should 
have the right to determine the makeup 
of their legislative bodies. Who better 
than the qualified voters should be en- 
trusted with this? Should the U.S. Su- 
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preme Court, the only body not politically 
responsible under the American system, 
take unto itself the alteration of essential 
elements in our Nation’s basic covenant? 
I think not, and at this point we will un- 
dertake a discussion of some of the more 
significant reasons. 

Few will disagree that the greatness of 
our Nation is due to the intrinsic great- 
ness of our people. This inner greatness, 
thriving, dynamic, and creative, is re- 
fiected in a number of our institutions, 
one of which is our principle of repre- 
sentative government. This principle is 
not an expression of an unchanging, im- 
mutable axiom; rather it manifests a 
deep understanding of people, their in- 
herent tendency for conflict, and their 
redeeming inclination for compromise. 
Moreover, it permits that restless en- 
deavor without which there could be no 
more perfect union. The worth of this 
principle rests primarily on a reverent 
respect for the people, and it is so recog- 
nized in the Constitution, We, the peo- 
ple.” 

Basic to the successful operation of 
this principle has been the ability of 
American citizens from all States to so 
organize their political systems that 
clashing interests, community rivalries, 
and local jealousies might be assuaged as 
fairly as possible. America, therefore, 
has been witness to unique governmental 
techniques whose genius is a tribute to 
her people and to their way of insuring 
majority rule and at the same time pro- 
tecting minority interests. Among these 
are the referendum, initiative, home rule 
and, last of all, a variety of systems of 
legislative apportionment. 

Implicit in each of these is a conscious 
effort to resolve the inner struggles and 
conflicting interests embodied in the con- 
cept of politics—that quest for influence 
in government whose “sine qua non” is 
discrimination and inequality. 

Despite the historical and operation- 
ally complex meaning of democratic 
representative government, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has summed it up in an 
ironclad rule when it declared that— 

The fundamental principle of representa- 
tive government in this country is one of 
equal representation for equal numbers. 


This simply is not true. Many were 
apprehensive when the Supreme Court in 
Baker against Carr decided that voters’ 
claims under the equal protection clause 
presented a “justiciable” controversy 
subject to adjudication by the Federal 
courts. This apprehension turned to a 
more rooted anxiety when the Court, 
pursuing its political interest, decided 
that the ‘one-person, one-vote“ prin- 
ciple applied to State apportionment laws 
involving the election of U.S. Senators 
and Congressmen. When the Court ap- 
plied the latter principle to both houses 
of our State legislature, this anxiety rip- 
ened into negative acclamation. What 
was once regarded as a principle of repre- 
sentative government—‘“one district, one 
vote,” or “bicameralism,” has, in effect 
been ruled unconstitutional or, more 
bluntly, unfair. 

This same principle was responsible for 
the genesis of our great Nation. It has 
permeated the makeup of State legisla- 
tures for over 175 years, and history can 
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account for it yet farther into the annals 
of the past. The present Court, however, 
says it is unconstitutional and violates 
that agreement the sovereign people of 
this country entered into in 1789, the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Now I recognize as a lawyer and as a 
citizen that when faced with an unpopu- 
lar Court decision, the majority will 
normally respectfully decline to openly 
criticize the Court’s reasoning. And I 
assume this is as it should be, for the 
constitutionality of a law should be left 
to the courts. However, when the Court 
has seen fit to unreasonably invade a 
province relegated to political contro- 
versy and has reached results not on the 
basis of resolving legal questions but of 
determining political or social ones, it is 
not inappropriate for the people or a poli- 
tician for that matter, to publicly voice 
disapproval. Such disapproval tends to 
undermine the great respect and high 
honor our judicial system has in the past 
commanded from the American people. 
Yet, in this instance, I have no other 
choice and many other Members have no 
other choice, and there are a number of 
reasons for our disagreement with the 
Court. 

The basic one, already expressed, is 
that the Court has clearly misread the 
full meaning of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of representative government in 
this country. In its June 15, 1964, hold- 
ings on apportionment of State legisla- 
tures, the Supreme Court acknowledged 
that bicameralism as an institution or 
method of affording representation is not 
without justification. In the Court’s own 
words: 

A prime reason for bicameralism is to in- 
sure mature and deliberate consideration of, 
and to prevent precipitate action on, pro- 
posed legislative measures. 


Yet it professes inability to perceive 
“that the concept of bicameralism is ren- 
dered anachronistic and meaningless 
when the predominate basis of repre- 
sentation in the two State legislative 
bodies is required to be the same popula- 
tion” Reynolds v. Sims, 377 U.S. (1964), 
slip opinion, page 41. 

Perhaps, if the Court had been more 
cognizant of other additional advantages 
accruing from bicameralism and the 
dangers associated with unicameralism, 
it might have been dissuaded from its 
aforementioned glib and exceedingly er- 
roneous assumption that a bicameral 
legislature somehow is destined to sur- 
vive, and to continue to function success- 
fully notwithstanding that the upper 
house is constructed upon identically the 
same basis as is the lower; namely, that 
the seats in each are to be allocated in 
proportion to population. Precisely the 
contrary is likely to occur. To so orga- 
nize an upper and lower house is to ren- 
der them virtually undistinguishable; 
and when differentiation between the 
houses has been obliterated, bicameralism 
will have ceased to be defensible and uni- 
cameral State legislatures will become 
the order of the day. 

Now again in my opinion if bicameral- 
ism is to retain its justification, an upper 
and lower house must be organized in 
such manner that members elected to 
each, by the unavoidable consequence 
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of differentiation in the basis of repre- 
sentation upon which it is founded, can 
be depended upon to register and give 
voice to different points of approach in 
evaluating legislative proposals and poli- 
cies. Absent such distinctions, the 
upper and lower houses of a bicameral 
legislature are likely to be converted into 
identical twins, performing in such pe- 
destrian, repetitive manner as to forfeit 
any justification for their perpetuation. 
When representatives elected to the two 
houses are both chosen on the single 
basis of population without regard to 
the different occupational, geographic 
and economic interests of constituents 
born of residence in geographically di- 
verse areas of a State, they can be ex- 
pected to have recourse to virtually the 
same appraisals in considering legisla- 
tion; and this dull uniformity in their 
approach is likely to be reflected in a 
comparable sameness in debate. Once 
the legislative process of a bicameral 
legislature deteriorates into nothing 
more significant than repetition and pro- 
traction, popular dissatisfaction engen- 
dered thereby can be expected to 
culminate in support of a change to 
unicameralism. 

The Court, of course, blithely unaware 
of the consequences unavoidably result- 
ing from apportionment in conformity 
to its population-based formula, finds no 
occasion to entertain fears for the sur- 
vival of bicameralism; but the prospect 
of abandonment of the latter is not to 
be viewed with equanimity; for certain 
advantages hitherto associated with bi- 
cameralism will cease to be available for 
protection of the inhabitants of the 
States. Hereinafter presented are sev- 
eral of the arguments advanced by no- 
table political scientists and commen- 
tators on behalf of bicameralism. 

First. A dual chamber legislature is 
less vulnerable to domination by special 
interest groups than is the unicameral 
system. 

Second. Only through bicameralism 
can there be attained such equitable rep- 
resentation as will protect widely scat- 
tered communities confronted with the 
concentrated power of a single large 
metropolitan area. Only through bicam- 
eralism, whereunder one house can be so 
constructed as to represent territorial 
regions rather than population, can iden- 
tifiable areas within a State be accorded 
representation in such manner as to en- 
able them to avoid being submerged by 
the massing of population in cities. In 
short, bicameralism is the only means of 
effecting a balance of power between 
rural minorities and urban majorities. 
Thus, where a large proportion of a 
State’s population is centered in one huge 
metropolis, adequate representation of 
the inhabitants of sparsely populated 
rural or agricultural regions can be 
achieved only through reliance upon bi- 
cameralism organized other than exclu- 
sively upon the basis of population. 

Third. Bicameralism affords insurance 
through checks and balances, against 
hasty and ill-advised legislation. Errors 
of one house can be corrected by the 
other. Unicameralism is devoid of any 
checks and balances. 
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Had the Court, on last June 15, in 
espousing apportionment according to 
population in its recent decision, been 
disposed to tolerate any reasonable de- 
viation therefrom sanctioned by popular 
approval, the necessity for this corrective 
amendment might have been obviated. 
To the Court, however, it was of no con- 
sequence that the inhabitants of a 
State—let us take Colorado—by an over- 
whelming vote at the polls, recorded their 
approval of an apportionment formula 
whereby the allocation of seats in one 
house of their legislature continues to be 
representative of regions, areas, or ter- 
ritory. 

There are others which are adequately 
expressed in the dissenting opinions of 
Justices Harlan, Clark, and Stewart. All 
these combined prompt one to ask cer- 
tain questions: If economic interests are 
not important, why do people live where 
they do? Is not contract or consent 
the real principle of our Government? 
And, if so, why did not the Court make 
any effort to determine the substance 
and meaning of the consent that inheres 
in the Constitution? Does it not care 
to take notice why Michigan's electorate 
rejected a pure equal population district 
plan in 1952; why, Oklahoma and Colo- 
rado by a majority vote in State refer- 
endums accepted plans they feel to be 
fair; why the majority of the States of 
this country have governed themselves 
by a principle the Court now calls un- 
constitutional? Should not these facts, 
apart from the facts existing in 1789, 
have some relevant bearing on the proper 
interpretation of what now seems to be 
a “living and growing” Constitution? 
Does not the Court realize that its deci- 
sion has merely contributed to the politi- 
cal influence of the equalitarians, that it 
has thereby taken a political stand that 
can have no other effect than to prejudice 
the high confidence of the people, the 
only rational foundation for its author- 
ity? Will not the Court recognize that 
the “rigid leveling of people to the status 
of numbers is deeply and psychologically 
associated with both advocacy ‘of the 
masses and the desire to dominate them,’ 
that true mass leaders of equality move- 
ments always aim at dictatorships?” 

Mr. Speaker, as a politician, a legisla- 
tor, but most of all as an American, I 
speak today because I care, and am 
vitally concerned with the effect the 
Court’s recent decision may have on the 
future course and well-being of this 
country. The Court has entered the 
political thicket and to the extent some 
supervision is desirable, we cannot com- 
plain. However, where it has arrogated 
itself to a position that it can determine 
and settle fundamental principles of 
representative government and has so 
decided them without regard to history, 
reason, or the consent of the people, it 
is time for the people to act. Normally 
the Court, itself, oversees flagrant viola- 
tions of trust imposed by the concept of 
“separation of powers.” Unfortunately, 
by its own action, the Court cannot pass 
judgment on this great issue. As initia- 
tors of constitutional amendments, that 
is our task. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DOLE. I will be happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to compliment the gentleman on 
taking this time to discuss this very im- 
portant subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks made here today 
by the gentleman from Kansas, Con- 
gressman Dore, and others relative to 
the urgency involved in getting action on 
reapportionment. My own thoughts on 
this subject are outlined in a statement 
I submitted today to the Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments. I request that it be in- 
cluded in the Recor at this point in my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PHILBIN). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT BY HON. ANCHER NELSEN, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM THE SECOND DISTRICT, MIN- 
NESOTA, SUBMITTED TO THE SENATE JUDI- 
CIARY SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am among 

many Members of the House of Representa- 

tives who have introduced resolutions in 
that body calling for an amendment to the 

Constitution which would guarantee to each 

of the 50 States the right to apportion at 

least one house of their legislatures on some 
basis other than population alone. I am 
pleased to submit a statement here today in 
support of companion resolutions in this 
body to that which I have introduced in the 

House, House Joint Resolution 175. 

House Joint Resolution 175 is the first 
piece of legislation which I introduced in 
this Ist session of the 89th Congress be- 
cause I consider the question involved to be 
one of the most vital to come before the 
Congress in many decades. We have 
reached a turning point in the history of 
representative government in the United 
States. The direction we take will decide 
the degree to which a minority may assist in 
the task of representative government. 

In sharp revision of past decisions sup- 
ported since the founding of the United 
States, the Supreme Court ruled on June 15, 
1964, that the sovereign States do not have 
the authority or the right to apportion one 
house of their legislatures on the basis of 
factors other than population alone. In so 
ruling, the Supreme Court has placed every 
rural area in the United States in danger of 
disenfranchisement in one body of their 
State legislatures. 

Already, the Supreme Court decision of 
last year overturning the constitutional 
principle that each State may decide its own 
composition has created havoc among many 
States, including my own State of Minne- 
sota. Legislatures, scrambling to comply 
with the simple one-man, one-vote prin- 
ciple laid down by the Court, have encount- 
ered serious problems. The Court's direc- 
tives forcing immediate compliance is pre- 
cluding the prolonged and careful study 
which should necessarily be a part of any 
reapportionment plan. 

There are many other reasons why it is to 
be hoped the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments will report 
favorably on the resolutions at hand, Mr, 
Chairman. I would like to point out that 
our ingenious system of government con- 
sisting of several levels—Federal, State, and 
local—is unique in the provisions it makes 
for our time-proved system of checks and 
balances. These checks and balances were 
written into our Constitution by wise men 
who understood the necessity of protecting 
against rash, ill-founded actions, and these 
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controls have insured our Nation a steady, 
fiexible, continued development. 

Among these checks and balances at the 
Federal level is the provision that one house 
should be selected on the basis of popula- 
tion, and the other on the basis of area. 
While this bicameral approach was, ad- 
mittedly, a compromise to form the Union, 
it was nonetheless already an established 
concept in several of the original 13 sover- 
eign States. Today, 49 of our 50 States fol- 
low this bicameral tradition, the sole excep- 
tion being Nebraska, As of 1961, the con- 
stitutions of all but 11 States recognized 
bases of apportionment other than geo- 
graphic spread of population. 

While I am not a lawyer, Mr. Chairman, 
many years of service in my State legisla- 
ture and here in the Congress leads me to 
question the Court’s basic premise in mak- 
ing its decision, This premise is, in the 
words of Chief Justice Warren, “legislators 
represent people, not trees or acres” and 
that they are elected by “voters, not farms or 
cities or economic interests.” But the plain 
fact is that while legislators undeniably are 
elected by people, they also, of necessity, 
represent such things as trees, farms, acres, 
and economic interests. The most impor- 
tant function of a State legislature is its 
taxation of property and income. It should 
be apparent that trees, farms, and acres are 
among the objects of this taxation. This 
is true even though you do not find trees 
and acres overcrowding the school systems, 
populating the welfare institutions, and 
making demand for a great variety of new, 
tax-supported public services. That is why 
our forefathers so wisely provided in our 
Federal Constitution that area representa- 
tion is a legitimate protection that must be 
afforded to insure fair government. 

I believe a representative democracy such 
as ours must be sufficiently majoritarian to 
guarantee majority rather than minority 
rule. But an excess of the majoritarian 
principle can rob our system of its repre- 
sentative character. Certainly, hundreds of 
farm communities will be robbed of an 
equitable voice in their State governments 
unless the country acts to reestablish a fair 
voice for them. 

Thank you for giving me this opportunity 
to be heard. 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I am pleased to yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to compliment the gentleman for 
bringing this most important subject to 
the attention of the House. I agree with 
him there is not any more important 
subject before the Congress and the Na- 
tion in our time. 

The gentleman mentioned one point 
that I would like to expand on a little 
bit. That is the importance in this mat- 
ter of the metropolitan areas so far as 
this one-man, one-vote rule is concerned. 
He pointed out the metropolitan areas 
can control a State. We have many 
examples of that throughout the coun- 
try, and certainly in my home State of 
Florida we have an excellent example. 
Presently I would say, a combination of 
two or three of the metropolitan areas 
of the State of Florida would control the 
State legislature if we permit this one- 
man, one-vote rule to obtain. Along 
down the road in a few years I am sure 
the great metropolitan complex in the 
southern part of the State centered 
around Miami will probably control all 
by itself our legislature and all of Flori- 
da’s politics and government, if this one- 
man, one-vote rule is permitted. 
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I think it might be well to analyze 
this in this fashion: To be sure, there 
was corrective legislation or needed new 
thinking indicated in this matter where 
rural areas were controlling State legis- 
latures. I suspect that the Supreme 
Court had that in mind when it rendered 
its two decisions in this matter. How- 
ever, it occurs to me in trying to right a 
wrong the Court really has made another 
wrong. In order to cut down the power 
of the rural elements of a State, they 
have put the shoe on the other foot and 
now have given complete power under 
this one-man, one-vote rule to the urban 
communities. It occurs to me that two 
wrongs, which we now have, will cer- 
tainly not make a right in this important 
matter of the makeup of the State legis- 
latures. I think the points that the 
gentleman made are well founded, and I 
agree with him. I subscribe to them and 
I sincerely hope that this House of Rep- 
resentatives, joined by the other body of 
this Congress, will act and act speedily 
in this Congress to correct this matter 
and come out with a constitutional 
amendment which can be, in turn, sub- 
mitted to the States so as to put this mat- 
ter in the hands of the people where it 
belongs. I subscribe to the solution of 
this State legislative reapportionment 
problem, by constituting one house on 
the basis of population, and the other on 
the basis of geography. 

This system of Government has 
worked well in Congress over the history 
of our Republic. It should work equally 
well in the legislatures of our States. 

Mr, DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Florida for his excellent 
contribution. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I will be pleased to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I, too, want to join with the 
gentleman from Florida and others in 
congratulating the gentleman who is now 
in the well of the House for being in the 
forefront as far as congressional initia- 
tive is concerned on this very important 
issue of reapportionment both as it af- 
fects the Congress of the United States 
and as it affects the legislatures of the 
respective States. I do not see, as I look 
around me, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. WELTNER] present. I listened with 
a good deal of interest, however, to the 
remarks which he made to this House 
earlier today under the 1-minute rule. 
In speaking in defense of the one-man, 
one-vote principle and in support of the 
Supreme Court’s decisions he said, if I 
recall correctly, something like this: De- 
mocracy is people; democracy is not ge- 
ography; democracy is not history; de- 
mocracy is not economic interest; it is 
simply people. 

My answer to that would be I am 
afraid this is some of the simplistic rea- 
soning of which the liberals are often 
very fond in accusing the conservatives 
of using; that is, indulging in oversim- 
plification. It seems to me this is 
oversimplification because it ignores 
completely the fact that the great com- 
promise of 1787, at the Constitutional 
Convention, was the recognition of the 
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fact that there was something more than 
just population involved; that the small 
States might well be submerged com- 
pletely unless by this compromise repre- 
sentation was allowed as it is allowed 
presently under our Constitution with 
each State having equal representation 
in the other body. 

I think also his statement would imply, 
perhaps, that we have something we do 
not really have in this country at all— 
and at this point I would not get into the 
argument whether we have a democracy 
or a republic; I do not think it is neces- 
sary, but suffice it to say that we do not 
have the Athenian style of democracy, we 
have a form of representative democracy. 
Mr. Justice Stewart in his dissenting 
opinion in Reynolds against Simms said, 
in defining what kind of government we 
have, this: He said a representative gov- 
ernment is a process of accommodating 
group interests through democratic con- 
stitutional arrangements. 

With that I think both the gentleman 
in the well and myself and those of us 
who are supporting this constitutional 
amendment would agree. 

Earlier in his remarks, and they were 
excellent remarks, indeed, in defense 
of a bicameral legislature, I believe the 
gentleman from Kansas referred to what 
has taken place in the State of Colorado. 
Indeed it was that State’s legislature 
which was involved in one of the five 
decisions handed down in June of last 
year. 

The interesting thing to me in reading 
the majority opinion in that case is ta 
note this language on the part of the 
Chief Justice, the language of the ma- 
jority of the court in that case; and they 
were referring to the fact that there had 
been a referendum, as the gentleman 
from Kansas mentioned, there had been 
a referendum whereby the overwhelming 
majority of the citizens of that State 
had expressed approval of a system of a 
bicameral legislature, where the mem- 
bers of one house were selected on a 
basis other than of population alone. 

Here is what the Court said, in its 
majority opinion, in that case: 

But if even as a result of a clearly rational 
State policy according some legislative rep- 
resentation to political subdivisions of pop- 
ulation is submerged as the controlling 
consideration in the apportionment, the 
apportionment would be unconstitutional, 


Imagine that. That even conceding 
that the State, proceeding in a very ra- 
tional manner to set up a system of 
apportionment which has then been 
approved by the mandate of the major- 
ity of the voters, still the Supreme Court 
has arrogated to itself the power and 
the right to call that unconstitutional. 

I think it was also Mr. Justice Stewart 
who in one of these opinions pointed out 
that there are no constitutional limita- 
tions whatever within the four corners 
of our Constitution limiting the kind of 
State government that a State should 
have save only the clause that says that 
the State shall preserve a republican 
form of government. So what is the 
next step? I think it is obvious—and 
Justice Stewart points this out—that the 
majority of the Supreme Court in these 
cases undertook to amend the Constitu- 
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tion of the United States in a completely 
extralegal manner. I think therefore 
it is certainly incumbent upon us, upon 
this Congress—and to do it very 
quickly—to proceed to the task of con- 
sidering a constitutional amendment, as 
the gentleman has suggested, which 
would undo the great wrong which has 
been done, something that has upset 
relatively the constitutional balance 
that has existed in this country, as the 
gentleman from Kansas has pointed out, 
for more than 175 years. 

The Federal system as it was set up by 
our Founding Fathers has been insti- 
tutionalized in virtually every one of our 
State legislatures. 

Mr. Speaker, I was interested to note 
the other day in studying this problem 
that even in the State of Nebraska—I 
believe I am correct in this—which has 
a unicameral legislature, only an 80-per- 
cent factor with respect to population is 
used in the apportionment of the legis- 
lative body as to what reapportionment 
will be. In other words, they must con- 
sider in addition to population other 
factors such as area, geography, and 
other interests that are the subject of 
legitimate representation. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is not as 
simply, as the gentleman from Florida 
pointed out a minute ago, just a question 
of trying to preserve a rural domination 
of State legislatures, It is one thing to 
say that States have been remiss, and 
some of them have been remiss in not 
reapportioning themselves and in not 
allocating more representation in one 
house of the State legislature to urban 
interests. But to proceed from that to 
say that, therefore, we must have both 
houses apportioned on population ex- 
clusively and completely, it sweeps out 
all other historical considerations that 
have obtained down through the years 
and then certainly the case of throwing 
the baby out with the bathwater applies. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that others 
will see fit to join the gentleman from 
Kansas in the fight he is making not 
only by signing the discharge petition 
which is even now at the Clerk's desk, 
but in leading the fight for a constitu- 
tional amendment that will once again 
give back to the respective States the 
right that they constitutionally and his- 
torically have, to determine by a freely 
chosen vote of the people the kind of 
legislature they are going to have. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from Kansas for yielding. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois and I certainly agree with 
his remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I would point out fur- 
ther that most of us agree that in some 
areas the Court must nudge some of the 
States, but in many States such as my 
own State of Kansas—we have now a 
balanced legislative system, and the 
great majority are not complaining 
whether they be Democrats or Republi- 
cans. Since the Court is not willing to 
do anything, our only recourse is a con- 
stitutional amendment or enactment of 
some legislation which would strip the 
Court of jurisdiction in reapportionment 
cases. 

Mr. Speaker, I frankly feel that rati- 
fication of the proposal which has been 
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introduced by the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Patman], including an amendment 
which will provide that any plan of re- 
apportionment must be submitted and 
approved to the people, will protect the 
rights of the majority and the minority. 
In every county of Colorado, ineluding 
the populous county in which Denver is 
situated the reapportionment proposal 
passed by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. Speaker, it is inconsistent for the 
Court to say on the one hand that the 
vote of everyone should be entitled to the 
same weight and then tell the people of a 
sovereign State that the plan voted upon 
is unconstitutional for the very same 
reason. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time Congress did 
something. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
compliment my colleague the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. DoLE] for his articu- 
late and intelligent analysis of this very 
important matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman and 
to assure him of my cooperation in work- 
ing with him to promote this extremely 
vital proposal. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank my colleague 
from Kansas and am certainly aware of 
his interest and thank him for his 
support. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I would be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that dismemberment or bisection of 
the great State of California is not immi- 
nent. While news reports have indicated 
that efforts are underway to divide the 
State along the Tehachapis—generally to 
separate the more populous southern 
portion from the less densely settled 
northern area—I believe that there is lit- 
tle likelihood that a north and a south 
California will emerge. Not only would 
such a development do violence to the 
present design of our flag—where would 
we put the 51st star—but it would de- 
stroy the present power of California— 
our most populous State—in the conduct 
of our national affairs. 

So, while the advocates of division are 
entitled to, and will have their day in 
court, we do not take the proposal too 
seriously. There is not enough enthusi- 
asm or support for the proposal among 
any substantial numbers of California 
citizens. 

That responsible State legislators 
should initiate such a plan, however, is 
indicative of the concern which is felt 
in many quarters regarding the Supreme 
Court decision requiring that both 
houses of bicameral State legislatures 
be apportioned on the basis of popula- 
tion alone. Many of us in Congress are 
working to overturn this ruling—by seek- 
ing adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment to permit one of two houses of 
State legislatures to be apportioned on 
the basis of factors other than popula- 
tion alone. 

While we recognize—realistically— 
that our chances for success may be mar- 
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ginal at this time, we believe that we 
must make the effort. In our view, the 
Supreme Court decision will transfer al- 
most complete control of State affairs 
to the large metropolitan areas. No 
longer will rural interests receive a fair 
or adequate hearing. State govern- 
ments, thus, will become mere adjuncts 
of city halls, and millions upon millions 
of rural and small town Americans will 
be deprived of control over their inter- 
ests at the State level. Once the prin- 
ciple is established for State legislatures, 
what would prevent its extension to U.S. 
Senate at the Federal level? 

Our Founding Fathers never intended 
that legislative representation should be 
linked entirely to population. The con- 
cept of bicameral legislatures, and of the 
Congress of the United States itself, pre- 
supposes that consideration must be 
given to our less heavily populated areas, 
and to minority interests generally. 
Senates—both at the State and Federal 
levels—are historically the vehicles for 
protecting the interests of smaller 
areas—whether they be districts or 
States. Legislative representation under 
a republican form of government—such 
as ours—does not, should not and never 
was intended to refiect population pat- 
terns alone. 

In 1926, California voters established 
the Federal plan of legislative represen- 
tation, under which members of the State 
assembly are elected in districts created 
on a population, or one-man, one-vote 
basis, and members of the State senate 
are elected in districts created on an 
area—county or combination of coun- 
ties—basis. 

This successful system was challenged 
by initiative petitions in 1928, 1948, 1960, 
and 1962. On all four occasions, the 
voters of the State as a whole turned 
down proposals for change, thus re- 
affirming, on a completely democratic 
basis, their preference for the Federal 
plan of legislative representation in 
California. 

Nothing more conclusively proves the 
case for an amendment to the U.S, Con- 
stitution, guaranteeing the right of vot- 
ers of each State to choose to select the 
members of one house of a bicameral 
legislature on a basis other than popu- 
lation, than California’s clear-cut experi- 
ence. 

Opponents of the Federal plan argue 
that counties and groups of counties 
within States do not have the same legal 
semisovereign status as States within 
the Federal union. This is a valid point, 
although the same practical advantages 
of one area-oriented house in a two- 
house legislature applies at the State 
level as well as at the National level. 
In recognition of this point, however, the 
proposed amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution does not require States to se- 
lect members of a bicameral legislature 
on a basis other than population—it 
merely permits them to do so, when the 
majority of voters, in a statewide elec- 
tion, democratically express their desire 
to so constitute their State legislatures. 

The Federal plan of balanced repre- 
sentation provides the principal protec- 
tion, under our democratic system, for 
rights of minorities. Its preservation 
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should be the legitimate concern of lib- 
erals and conservatives alike, for these 
reasons: 

Legislative policies can change quickly 
with the swing of the political pendu- 
lum. Traditionally, the area-oriented 
National and State senates have applied 
needed brakes on too drastic shifts to 
right or left pressured by transient ma- 
jority opinions that do not represent long 
range consensus. Without the stabiliz- 
ing force of the area-oriented senates, 
the legitimate rights of minorities could 
be too easily disregarded. 

The Federal two-house Congress, pro- 
viding for representation balanced as be- 
tween population and areas, and the 
Federal plan as applied in many State 
legislatures, including California’s, are 
important, highly necessary parts of our 
basic checks and balances” system of 
democratic self-government. 

The one-man, one-vote slogan, appro- 
priate to the drive to end registration 
discrimination against racial groups in 
some States, is misapplied with refer- 
ence to the methods of choosing State 
legislatures. Most States, including 
California, do not discriminate against 
minorities in voter registration. The 
elimination of such discrimination in 
States where it presently exists will not 
guarantee against legislative discrimina- 
tion against minorities, under legisla- 
tures whose members are chosen on a 
strictly majority population basis. 

Since the founding of the Republic, 
the important role played by the area- 
oriented United States and State sen- 
ates as deliberative bodies cannot be 
overestimated. If both Houses of the 
Federal and State Legislatures were to 
be chosen on the same, strictly popula- 
tion-oriented basis, the protection of in- 
dividuals and minorities inherent in bi- 
cameral—two-house—legislatures would 
be lessened. The functioning of two, 
separately constituted legislative houses, 
which must reach agreement on needed 
legislation, insures against the passage 
of unwise, pressure-group legislation ad- 
verse to the interests of the public as a 
whole. 

I fail to see how we can permit the 
recent Supreme Court decision to do 
violence to this basic precept of our 
heritage as a democratic republic, and 
I invite my colleagues to view the situa- 
tion in this light. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the gentleman 
and would ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that, if the Court’s decision is 
enforced in the State of California, is it 
true that perhaps two or three metro- 
politan areas will dominate the Cali- 
fornia State Legislature? 
LUMT TALCOTT. Yes; that is quite 

ue. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I want to 
join in complimenting the gentleman 
from Kansas for taking this special 
order on a very important matter, that 
of reapportionment. As the gentleman 
knows, he and I appeared before the 
Rules Committee last year in an at- 
tempt to bring out our joint resolution 
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calling for a constitutional amendment, 
or the joint resolution of any Member 
that coincided with our point of view, 
but unfortunately we ran out of time. 

In response to some of the points you 
have made on the California situation I 
might add this: What is really at stake 
here is not confined to whether one 
county has one representative in the 
State senate—in this instance, Los An- 
geles County. 

The fact of the matter is that in Los 
Angeles County they actually have 32 
members serving in the legislature. The 
Legislature of California is made up of 
120 members—80 in the assembly, and 
40 in the senate. Los Angeles County 
has 31 members serving in the assem- 
bly. Add this to the senate, it brings 
the total to 32 of the 120 representatives 
in the State legislature. 

Now, if I might add this: On any 
money or appropriation bill that comes 
before the California Legislature, the 
assembly can lock up any appropriation 
measure if that should be their desire. 
Conversely, a so-called coalition of 
northern senators can provide the nec- 
essary checks and balances in this situ- 
ation. I am convinced in my own mind 
that if we are not able to maintain these 
checks and balances in our State legis- 
lature you are going to add to the de- 
struction of the Federal system, not only 
in California, but throughout the coun- 
try. If this continues I would think 
some of the Senators of the U.S. Senate 
are in potential danger and their posi- 
tion is threatened, because if we carry 
this through to final conclusion in Cali- 
fornia, I will predict the trend will con- 
tinue and we will hear the same clamor 
at the Federal level. Some of our US. 
Senators had better be on guard. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
for taking this time to bring this vital 
subject to the attention of the Congress. 
He is performing a great service. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the gentleman 
from California. He has pointed out an- 
other possibility, even though there are 
great legal authorities who argue to the 
contrary. The Senate itself is threat- 
ened by this decision. We can talk about 
article V of the Constitution, and the 
14th amendment, and what effect the 
14th amendment would have on article 
V, but the decisions offer a precedent 
that might eventually overturn the Sen- 
ate. 

California has around 18 million peo- 
ple, Nevada about a half million; hence 
you would be entitled to a few more U.S. 
Senators if the Court should upset the 
Federal system. This may be 5, 10, or 15 
years from now, but it is a possibility. 
The Supreme Court’s decisions of 1964 
will have a very far reaching effect in 
the years ahead. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, what is really 
at stake here is not the question of the 
so-called one man, one vote, but whether 
or not you believe in checks and balances 
in our system. While Los Angeles County 
is rich in population, the northern part 
of California is rich in natural resources. 
Were it not for the fact we have adequate 
numerical representation on the Senate 
Side of the legislature to counter the 
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number of votes available to the Los 
Angeles delegation, we would simply lose 
everything in the way of a potential 
check and balance. I thought you would 
like to hear this point. 

One step further: I have recommended 
this as a matter to be considered by 
others. If I were to offer a recommenda- 
tion on the so-called reapportionment 
question, I would suggest that possibly 
the answer to some of our problems in 
our major cities would be broadening the 
legislative base, similar to what was done 
in San Francisco. In San Francisco 
they adopted a charter whereby they 
combined the city and county govern- 
ments. The mayor has veto power. 
In the District of Columbia, as they seek 
out means for home rule, they might give 
consideration to the charter of San 
Francisco, which has worked out success- 
fully. San Francisco is one of the most 
cosmopolitan cities in our country, and 
I believe it is because of that organiza- 
tional structure. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the gentleman. 

Let me conclude by pointing out briefly 
a matter of interest about the State of 
Kansas. Kansas has at the present time 
what we feel is a balanced system. We 
have a State senate apportioned on a 
strict population basis. We have 40 
senatorial districts in Kansas, based on 
population. And under our constitution, 
every county, wherein 250 votes were cast 
in the last general election, is entitled to 
one seat in the House of Representatives. 
We have 105 counties and each has one 
seat. We have 20 additional seats appor- 
tioned to the more populous counties. In 
Kansas then in addition to having one 
body apportioned on a strict population 
basis, the other body is constituted on a 
combination of population and other 
factors or a “balanced system.” 

But this is what will happen if the 
Supreme Court decision is enforced in 
Kansas. Each representative district, 
assuming we have 125 members, would 
have to have approximately 17,444 peo- 
ple in it. To elect a clear majority of 
the 64 or 65 of the 125 members in the 
Kansas House, 94 out of 105 of those 
would have only 60 or 61 representatives. 
But these same 94 counties, based on 
1963 figures, would contain 65 percent 
of the assessed valuation of Kansas. 

These are only three points. There 
are many others that will be developed. 
Will we have what amounts to taxation 
without representation? Are we start- 
ing a process of destroying the identity 
of the small counties in Kansas and 
America? Are we going to stifle their 
initiative? In my opinion we are unless 
Congress acts, for in my opinion many 
of the same people now espousing the 
cause of one man, one vote, who next 
year or the year after that, or in 5 years, 
will be urging consolidation of rural 
counties. 

Again as I pointed out to the other 
body last week in my concluding re- 
marks, that in their deliberations and 
decisions the seat they ultimately save, 
may be their own because, as was pointed 
out by the gentleman from California, 
this is one of the prospects to be faced 
in the years ahead. The obligation we 
have as Members of the Congress should 
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be crystal clear. We talk about the ero- 
sion of the powers and prerogatives of 
the Congress by both the executive and 
judicial branches. No doubt Congress 
has lost many powers either by delega- 
tion or by Supreme Court and executive 
branch intrusion. But it is our respon- 
sibility now to see that this is not con- 
tinued and that we keep faith with the 
people. i 

The first thing we can do is support 
the resolution that is now pending. 
Secondly, we can, if we believe in ma- 
jority rule and in expressing the will of 
the majority, is to sign discharge peti- 
tion No. 1. There are now 100 signatures 
on that petition and the response is 
encouraging. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Is it not true 
that 23 members of the Texas delegation 
have introduced resolutions calling for 
a constitutional amendment? 

Mr. DOLE. I think that is a correct 
statement—yes. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I am wonder- 
ing if the President of the United States 
has taken a position on this matter. 

Mr. DOLE. Well, I do not have much 
contact with the President; hence I am 
not certain whether he has or not. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. In view of the 
fact that a number of the Texas Members 
have introduced this resolution, I would 
certainly hope that we can hear some- 
thing from the administration on this 
very vital question because again it is a 
matter of whether or not we believe in 
the so-called checks and balances and 
the retention of our Federal system as 
— 5 to the one-man, one-vote con- 
cept. 

Mr. DOLE. I would point out to the 
gentleman, as the gentleman knows, the 
resolution many of us in the House are 
supporting is the so-called Patman reso- 
lution. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. And he is the 
dean of the Texas delegation? 

Mr. DOLE. That is correct. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. With the 
President’s political base having origi- 
nated in Texas, I would hope the Texas 
Legislature and delegation would ask Mr. 
Johnson to back their requests and res- 
olutions. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I would like to join 
my colleagues in commending the gen- 
tleman for his articulate statement on 
the floor of the House this afternoon, and 
for the leadership he has given to this 
most important problem. 

This afternoon we have talked about 
various States—Kansas, Colorado, Flor- 
ida, California, and Texas. I would like 
to know if the gentleman would agree 
that we are really trying to say that these 
individual States have individual prob- 
lems, and that the States can solve these 
problems at the State level a great deal 
better than we can at the Federal level. 

Mr. DOLE. Yes, we think there is a 
very basic matter of States rights in- 
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volved. Wein the State of Kansas can- 
not believe that the six Justices of the 
Supreme Court who were in the majority 
of the Court on the Luling of June 10 of 
last year really know much about di- 
viding the State of Kansas into State 
representative districts. There has been 
some suggestion that we might reappor- 
tion the Supreme Court, but we have not 
undertaken that. But I do not think 
the Supreme Court should exercise po- 
litical activity in my State and again I 
talk of political activity in the sense of 
State politics and not partisan politics. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DOLE. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. In my own State of 
Georgia, we have a situation similar to 
the situation in the gentleman’s State 
of Kansas. We have one of our houses 
apportioned entirely on the basis of pop- 
ulation, while the other house of the 
State legislature is apportioned on fac- 
tors such as political subdivisions and 
geography, as well as population. 

That has worked so well, as a matter 
of fact, that both branches of our State 
legislature have called for a constitu- 
tional convention to consider the sub- 
ject that we are talking about today. 
This includes by an overwhelming ma- 
jority the house in which representation 
is based on the population alone. This 
proves the point that we have been 
speaking about this afternoon that the 
States themselves like the system of 
checks and balances that we have had in 
the past. 

I call attention, however, to the fact 
that, even though we have one house 
completely apportioned on the basis of 
population, under a court order, our 
general assembly when it adjourns at the 
end of this week will have a malappor- 
tioned house without any authority to 
call itself back into session to act. 

Under the extreme force of this im- 
mediate Court ruling, the General As- 
sembly of Georgia has brought out a re- 
apportionment bill which will no doubt 
be passed upon by both houses this week. 
I am told that elections will be held 
sometime this spring, and the new elec- 
tions will call for both houses to be ap- 
portioned on the basis of population 
alone. 

I speak on behalf of Georgia, but I be- 
lieve it is too late for Georgia. It will be 
very difficult to reverse the trend and to 
get back the kind of government the 
people of Georgia want. 

On behalf of all of my colleagues, I 
urge the greatest of speed, so that more 
States will not have happen to them 
what apparently will happen to Georgia 
before we can act. 

Icommend the gentleman. I urge that 
we take action as fast as possible. If we 
cannot move fast enough to save Georgia, 
we may at least move fast enough to be 
very beneficial to other States. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia for his statement. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 
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Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I thank the 
gentleman for being so considerate of me 
during his special order. 

There is one additional observation I 
should like to make as we consider the 
one-man, one-vote concept. In a given 
county of this Government, an individ- 
ual who actually lives in a city has two 
opportunities to express himself: First, 
during a city election, and again, during 
a county election. 

I believe that as we consider the over- 
all problem associated with the concept 
of one man, one vote, this is something 
which should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the people. In other words, a 
man who lives in a city has an additional 
opportunity to express himself about 
matters which concern him in his own 
locale, more so than a man who lives 
solely in a county and, of course, this is 
as it should be. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

I wish to take a moment to make an 
observation or two about this profound 
and very urgent matter now before the 
Congress of the United States. 

It occurs to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Supreme Court decisions on apportion- 
ment are another illustration of the 
trend toward uniformity in this country. 
The idea seems to be that everything 
must be uniform, that there cannot be 
any equality without absolute uniformity 
of organization and action. 

This country, in spite of modern trans- 
portation and modern communications, 
is a pretty large place still, and there are 
190 million people in it who require gov- 
ernment. I believe it is presumptuous at 
the Federal level to assume that we at 
this level can undertake to structure the 
local governmental systems which our 
people still require. 

So far as the structure of the govern- 
mental system in Michigan is con- 
cerned—the legislature, the formation of 
the courts, the term of the Governor, and 
all that sort of thing—that is a matter 
peculiar to the people of Michigan. It 
may be that the Eastern States or the 
Western States have different concepts 
of organization. Their traditions and 
their background indicate to them a dif- 
ferent type of organization; republican 
in form, of course, but nevertheless not 
uniform. 

I submit that these apportionment de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court should be 
viewed in that light; that they are sim- 
ply further illustrations of this trend 
toward absolute uniformity. 

I believe that we at the Federal level 
should do what we can to preserve the 
right of diversity so far as differences in 
local and State governments are con- 
cerned. 

The gentleman now in the well of the 
House, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
DoLE], and other speakers have referred 
to the possibility that the Supreme Court 
may in the future even outlaw a Senate 
of the United States made up as it is of 
two Senators from each State. I am 
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sure that the gentleman will do every- 
thing he can to prevent such from oc- 
curring, and will hope and pray that it 
never comes to pass. 

I am reminded of a still generally 
recognized legal axiom, namely, that 
where the law provides for a specific 
situation, that a general provision should 
not be construed to override the specific. 
In the Constitution of the United States 
it is stated clearly that no State shall, 
without its consent, be deprived of its 
equal vote in the Senate. In other words, 
the Constitution of the United States 
cannot be amended in that respect with- 
out the consent of every State. Still the 
provisions of the 14th amendment are 
so general in language that they seem to 
mean anything and everything that is 
popular at the moment. If those pro- 
visions in those general terms can be 
reasonably construed to have overridden 
the provisions in the Constitution rela- 
tive to the formation and structure of 
the Senate, then I submit that the entire 
Constitution of the United States falls, 
with nothing left but the 14th amend- 
ment and what the Court says that the 
14th amendment means. Certainly the 
legislatures of the several States in rati- 
fying the 14th amendment, never in- 
tended that it should be so construed. 
It is with heavy heart that I recognize 
the need for further constitutional 
amendment at this time. We should not 
have had to exercise any role in this 
matter. True constitutional principles 
clearly vest power in the people of each 
State to fashion the structure of their 
State government so long as it remains 
republican in form. Still the courts have 
thrust upon us the necessity to submit a 
constitutional amendment and I think it 
is a very urgent situation which faces 
this Congress. I certainly hope in this 
session of Congress the necessary action 
can be taken to preserve the traditional 
republican forms of government which 
the Constitution itself by its terms under- 
takes to guarantee. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan for a very fine statement, 
and certainly share his views. 

In closing, Mr, Speaker, let me assure 
everyone this is not a struggle between 
rural and urban interests but a struggle 
to retain a republican form of govern- 
ment, a struggle to retain a balance with- 
in our States and to retain a basic 
State's right. I only trust enough Mem- 
bers of this House will assume the re- 
sponsibility to do something before it is 
too late. This session of Congress, as I 
said at the beginning, has no more im- 
portant domestic issue facing it than the 
issue of State legislative reapportion- 
ment. We can and must do something 
about it. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I barely missed the rollcall vote on H.R. 
2. I was detained by official business re- 
lating to the consideration of flood con- 
trol problems of my committee and my 
district. Had I been here, I would have 
voted “aye” for H.R. 2. I would like the 
Recorp so to show. 
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WEST VIRGINIAN TOPS IN NATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rouss). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. HECHLER] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest programs devised for patriot- 
ism and citizenship is the Voice of De- 
mocracy contest sponsored by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. At the annual 
VFW dinner last evening, which honored 
our distinguished Speaker of the House, 
the 53 winners of the Voice of Democracy 
contest from every State of the Union 
and its possessions and from Korea were 
present and were honored at the dinner 
given at the Sheraton Park Hotel. 

Charles H. Goodrich, a senior at Hunt- 
ington High School, Huntington, W. 
Va.—the son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. 
Goodrich of 172 Woodland Drive, Hunt- 
ington—competed on January 27, 1965, 
in Charleston, W. Va., in the West Vir- 
ginia finals of the Voice of Democracy 
contest. A total of 2,604 students from 
71 high schools throughout West Vir- 
ginia had competed through district 
eliminations, and Charles Goodrich was 
declared the West Virginia winner. 

Yesterday, I had the honor to have 
Charles Goodrich as my personal guest 
at an important meeting of the Subcom- 
mittee on Advanced Research and Tech- 
nology of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. We visited the floor of 
the House prior to the opening of yes- 
terday’s session, and he was my guest at 
lunch in the Member's dining room. He 
also addressed a special luncheon spon- 
sored by our colleague, the Honorable 
HARLEY O. Sraccers, in the Speaker's 
dining room. He had an opportunity to 
meet the Governor of West Virginia, the 
Honorable Hulett C. Smith, who was 
here in Washington for the signing of 
the Appalachian Regional Development 
Act. 

At last night’s dinner, the national 
winners were announced. The State 
of West Virginia is very proud that 
Charles H. Goodrich was the national 
winner of the Voice of Democracy Con- 
test with his oration, which he so elo- 
quently delivered on The Challenge of 
Citizenship.” A quarter of a million 
young men and women from throughout 
the Nation took part in the competition, 
and Charles Goodrich was the national 
winner. His inspired oration was de- 
livered again this morning over the 
“Today” show on the National Broad- 
casting Co. network. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to commend 
Charles Goodrich as an example of one 
of the outstanding youth in our country 
for his oration. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of his oration be in- 
cluded with my remarks and that I be 
permitted to revise and extend my own 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 

Citizenship, unfortunately, does not mean 
the same thing the world over. When I say 


citizenship, we, in this country, are naturally 
reminded of freedom, for the brand of citi- 
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zenship which each of us should live is 
founded on and cannot exist without free- 
dom. In other parts of the world, where 
freedom is restricted or even withheld, citi- 
zenship loses its meaning and we might as 
well give it the name existenceship or own- 
ership. 

The benefits of our type of citizenship are 
well known, Among the many blessings our 
country offers are freedom to order our lives, 
freedom to form and hold our own opinions, 
freedom to worship as we please, and many, 
many more. We are constantly reminded 
that along with the pleasure of these gifts 
goes a responsibility and a duty to preserve 
them. How can these responsibilities be 
carried out? How can we safeguard our free- 
dom? This is the challenge of citizenship. 

People who have accepted this challenge in 
the past are familiar to all of us. Among 
them are the freethinking nobles who dared 
defy tradition and force King John to sign the 
Magna Carta. There were also a small group 
of plain, proud farmers who stood in the way 
of British regulars on Concord Bridge, and 
a devoted group of 55 men who risked their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor, 
by signing the Declaration of Independence. 

Today, it is easy to forget what an ad- 
vantage freethinking and free enterprise 
gives us over nations where freedom is com- 
promised. It is likewise easy to recount 
the men of the past who have met freedom's 
challenges. Many citizens, however, wish to 
know what we can do for our country now, 
what the challenge of citizenship is today, 

To gain appreciation of our freedoms, the 
formula is simply to enjoy them and to use 
them: We should take every opportunity 
to use our freedom not as a license, but as a 
liberty to be enjoyed. The danger in keep- 
ing our freedoms in reserve (something to 
fall back on) is that one day, when we need 
freedom most, we may find nothing there. 
For instance, we should constantly and con- 
scientiously form opinions and express them 
at every opportunity. The only time many 
Americans bother to form opinions on pub- 
lic issues is a few weeks before election day 
in November. Even then, they merely vote 
and never bother to discuss the issues. I 
am not condemning this system; however, if 
the only way people express their opinions 
is by pulling a voting lever, this is keeping 
up on freedom of speech about as well as 
we would keep up on world events by read- 
ing a newspaper every 4 years. 

At the same time we make and express 
our conscientious opinions, we should listen 
to what people have to say. By listening to 
others, our opinions become tempered with 
a sense of tolerance and understanding that 
comes from looking at all sides of a prob- 
lem. Of course, the finest and most high- 
minded of ideas do no good unless they are 
backed with action. For instance, if our 
State needs revenue to raise the quality of 
our schools, we should take action by work- 
ing for candidates who will support educa- 
tion, or better yet, run for office ourselves. 

Along with people who may temper our 
opinions, there are always those with whom 
we disagree completely. Since it is impor- 
tant that the rights of a minority be pro- 
tected, we might well adopt the attitude of 
Voltaire when he said: “I disapprove of 
what you say, but I will defend to the death 
your right to say it.“ This type of chival- 
rous feeling, championing the rights of 
others, is the principle on which our country 
was founded. 

In closing, I would like to say that free- 
dom today depends on our willingness to 
keep using our freedoms, not to hold them 
in reserve, It depends on our ability to look 
at all sides of a problem and let our opin- 
ions be tempered by those of others. Finally, 
it rests with our concern, not merely for our 
own rights, but for the rights of people who 
disagree with us. This is. the challenge of 
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citizenship. Keep our freedom from rust- 
ing with neglect. It is one of the few 
things that will never wear out with use. 


THE SUPREME COURT HAS DE- 
CIDED—AND IT IS RIGHT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Delaware [Mr. McDowELL] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which is designed 
to provide encouragement and help by 
the White House and Congress to Dela- 
ware and 34 other States in modernizing 
their requirements for presidential 
elections. 

In doing so I recognize that the Su- 
preme Court was right in its recent 
landmark order supporting Maryland’s 
voting requirements for presidential elec- 
tions. This history-making order upheld 
the position that voting requirements for 
President and Vice President are a State 
matter, in the case of Drueding against 
Devlin which challenged the validity of 
the Maryland length-of-residence voting 
requirements. 

Fifteen States permit qualified new 
residents to vote for President and Vice 
President after only 54 to 90 days’ resi- 
dence. The Delaware General Assembly 
and other State legislatures are presently 
considering bills to modernize registra- 
tion and voting requirements. Delaware 
State Senator Russell D. F. Dineen, of 
Wilmington, introduced in the State 
senate in January 1965 a constitutional 
amendment to allow certain now ineligi- 
ble voters to cast ballots for President 
and Vice President. The amendment 
would extend voting privileges to persons 
rendered ineligible by having moved be- 
tween Delaware counties, or election dis- 
tricts. Under the amendment citizens 
unable to meet Delaware’s usual resi- 
dence requirements would be permitted 
to vote for the President and Vice Presi- 
dent after having lived in Delaware for 
at least 3 months. Present residence 
requirements call for a year in the State, 
90 days in the county, and 30 days in the 
election district. The voting require- 
ments in some 34 States are comparable 
to those in Delaware which Senator 
Dineen’s amendment seeks to modernize. 

Modernization of our voting laws and 
machinery in the United States at the 
State level has been painfully slow, and 
has not kept pace with our population ex- 
plosion and increasing mobility. Not 
enough attention has been given to the 
development of the modern voting laws 
and voting machinery needed to help the 
States catch up, a situation which must 
be faced up to and corrected. 

The President's Commission on Regis- 
tration and Voting Participation reported 
in November 1963 that 4 million citizens 
were disfranchised by residence require- 
ments in 1950, 5 million in 1954, and 8 
million in 1960. 

In one opinion survey, 12 percent of the 
nonvoters cited residence requirements 
as their reason for not voting. Today, 
only 63.8 percent of eligible voters in the 
United States vote, whereas 100 years ago 
voter participation in our country was at 
an alltime high of 85.8 percent. 
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The United States, the leader of the 
free world, lags far behind other free 
countries such as Great Britain, Italy, 
West Germany, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and Canada where voter participa- 
tion ranges between 80 and 90 percent. 
I have long been interested in steps which 
would end the disfranchisement of large 
numbers of American citizens, and I have 
been deeply impressed by the much high- 
er percentage of voter participation in 
democratic countries in Europe. 

All States, as well as the Federal Gov- 
ernment, now encourage and aid mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces to vote by ab- 
sentee ballot whether stationed in this 
country or overseas. 

Forty-seven States permit absentee 
voting by overseas U.S. citizens employed 
hid our Government in European coun- 
tries. 

This improvement has come about 
largely as a result of the Federal Voting 
Assistance Act of 1955, which was based 
on a clear recognition that an American 
citizen, be he a member of the Armed 
Forces, or a civilian employee of the Fed- 
eral Government assigned overseas, who 
has voting rights in a State does not lose 
those rights by moving across State lines, 
or even overseas. 

The bill Iam introducing today is based 
on the same constitutional principle as 
was the Federal Voting Assistance Act of 
1955. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
text of my bill, and a speech on the Fed- 
eral voting assistance program made by 
Stephen S. Jackson, special assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, be- 
fore the National Conference on Citizen- 
ship, held in Washington, D.C., on Sep- 
tember 18, 1964. This speech was deliv- 
ered during the 1964 presidential election 
campaign, but the issues are just as sig- 
nificant today, and now is the time for 
action. For this reason, I hope a number 
of my colleagues will cosponsor my bill, 
and that it will be approved by the Con- 
gress and the administration. 

The text of the bill and the address are 
as follows: 

HR. 6084 
A bill to amend section 2004 of the Revised 

Statutes, relating to protection of voting 
rights, with respect to voting requirements 
in presidential elections, to provide for the 
voluntary extension of the voting provi- 
sions adopted by fifteen States to the re- 
maining States, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2004 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 1971), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

„( (1) The Congress finds that 

“(A) many millions of citizens qualified to 
vote in presidential elections are prevented 
from voting in such elections when moving 
into new States because of residence re- 
quirements; and 

“(B) fifteen States have in recent years 
voluntarily enacted legislation to make it 
possible for such previously qualified citizens 
to vote for President and Vice President 
within sixty to ninety days and, in addition, 
seven States voluntarily permit such former 
qualified residents to vote in presidential 
elections with a special absentee ballot if they 
cannot yet qualify to vote in their new home 
States. 
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“(2) The President is authorized to ap- 
point an administrative assistant, to be in 
addition to his administrative assistants 
authorized by other provisions of law, to 
assemble, collect, and provide to those States 
not having the voting residence requirements 
referred to in subparagraph (B) of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection necessary infor- 
mation to encourage, assist, and enable such 
States to voluntarily adopt legislation to 
permit voting in presidential elections in the 
manner described in such subparagraph 
(B).”. 

SEC. 2. The Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives is authorized 
and directed to conduct a study of the prob- 
lems inyolved in securing maximum voter 
participation by providing uniformity of 
voting provisions in the laws of the several 
States on a voluntary basis, and shall report 
to the House its findings and recommenda- 
tions by January 15, 1966. 


FEDERAL VOTING ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


(Speech by Stephen S. Jackson, special assist- 
ant to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower), before the National Confer- 
ence on Citizenship, Washington, D.C., 
September 18, 1964) 


First of all, it is my pleasant privilege to 
extend to you officers and all of the members 
of your organization cordial greetings and 
good wishes that your conference will be a 
successful one. I am pleased to have the 
opportunity of speaking to you on this occa- 
sion concerning the Federal voting assistance 
program. There have been a number of 
manifestations of interest in this program re- 
cently: request for radio talk, very favorable 
comments in two current periodicals, and re- 
quests for speeches before the interested and 
patriotic groups. This, I believe, is a very 
salutary and encouraging manifestation of 
the increased interest there is on the part of 
our citizenry in the importance of the exer- 
cise of the right of our people to vote. The 
wide utilization of our franchise to vote as 
citizens of this country is indeed a strong 
guarantee of the preservation of our demo- 
cratic ideals and traditions. Your association 
is to be commended for selecting for serious 
consideration by this organization of citizens 
from all parts of the country the theme of 
“What can I do in my community to help 
promote citizen voting.” 

As you are no doubt aware, the advertising 
council recently opened its campaign in 
which equivalent to over $8 million worth of 
space in newspapers, periodicals, and time on 
television and radio devoted to the purpose 
of encouraging all eligible voters of this 
country to take advantage of the opportunity 
to express their views through the use of the 
ballot. This campaign is entirely nonparti- 
san and was strongly supported by both of 
the major political parties. They have made 
studies as to the areas where the greatest 
number of citizens fail to vote. They have 
determined that this is largely in the age 
group from voting age through to the age of 
30. In your plans as to how you can help 
promote citizen voting, you may wish to con- 
sider directing special efforts toward this 
group. Many of these young people will be 
our leaders in various pursuits in the years 
to come. A live and active interest in the 
issues and problems confronting our country 
and the expression of their views on these 
issues at the polls is in itself an important 
asset in developing maturity and good citi- 
zenship. 

I have been asked to talk briefly to you 
about a special segment of our people who 
are, because of Federal service, away from 
their homes and normal polling places serv- 
ing their country in uniform and as civilians 
overseas in nearly a hundred nations 
throughout the world. 

The foundation of our present program 
was firmly established by the U.S. Congress 
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in its most recent enactment on this subject 
by enacting a measure known as the Federal 
Voting Assistance Act of 1955. Section 201 
of that act authorized the President to desig- 
nate the head of any executive department 
or agency “to coordinate and facilitate such 
actions as may be required to discharge 
Federal responsibilities under this act.” The 
Secretary of Defense has been designated by 
the President, He, in turn, has designated 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Norman 
S. Paul, as the coordinator of the program, 
and I am special assistant to Secretary Paul. 

The Congress, in the Federal Voting As- 
sistance Act, recommended that the several 
States take immediate legislative or admin- 
istrative action to enable every person other- 
wise eligible and absent from his voting resi- 
dence to vote by absentee ballot providing 
such person is: a member of the Armed 
Forces on active duty and their spouses and 
dependents; members of the Merchant 
Marine of the United States and their spouses 
and dependents; and civilian employees of 
the United States in all categories serving 
outside the territorial limits of the several 
States, and their spouses and dependents 
when residing with or accompanying them; 
and finally, members of religious groups or 
welfare agencies assisting members of the 
Armed Forces, who are officially attached to 
and serving with them, and their spouses 
and dependents. 

A very important feature of this act pro- 
vides for a Federal post card application for 
a ballot and urges its acceptance by the 
States. This ballot is sent free of postage 
including airmail with special handling to 
accelerate its dispatch to the individual’s 
home State and return to his place of assign- 
ment. This post card application for ab- 
sentee ballot requires certain information 
which is prescribed in the statute. When 
it is filled out and properly witnessed and 
addressed it is dispatched to the election 
Officer of the voting residence of the appli- 
cant, All States that permit absentee voting 
accept and act upon the application, return 
the ballot to the individual who then in the 
privacy of his quarters may enter his vote, 
seal the ballot, and again dispatch it air- 
mail, special handling, without postage. 

Section 302 says: “Official post cards, bal- 
lots, voting instructions, and envelopes re- 
ferred to in this Act, whether transmitted in- 
dividually or in bulk, shall be free of post- 
age, including airmail postage, in the 
United States mails.” 

The Congress has actually made it easier 
to vote perhaps than it is for some of us 
who may be obliged to stand in line for a 
long period of time to await our opportunity 
to enter the polling booth. 

Four years ago the percentage of those en- 
titled to vote under this program was some- 
what disappointing. The average civilian and 
military fell far short of the percentage of 
voters here in the United States who voted 
from their home residence. The latter turned 
out about 60 percent of the eligible voters, 
whereas the people in the Federal absentee 
voting program averaged off at about 40 per- 
cent. 

Since this Federal post card application for 
the ballot is the key mechanism in this whole 
program, it was determined by the Defense 
Department that as far as the military were 
concerned, this Federal post card applica- 
tion should be delivered to every eligible 
military person in hand and the Secretary of 
Defense signed the directive to that effect. 

However, there are other facets to the pro- 
gram which need changed. Since 1955, repre- 
sentatives of the Defense Department have 
visited every State in the Union carrying out 
the mandate of Congress to recommend and 
persuade the States to amend their laws so 
as to facilitate and remove restrictive proce- 
dures with respect to absentee voting by 
eligible voters in these categories. The co- 
operation of the States with very, very few ex- 
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ceptions has been most encouraging, par- 
ticularly with respect to the military per- 
sonnel, Virtually all barriers have been 
removed. 

Once the way was cleared and the Federal 
post card applications provided, there was 
and still is the task to prevail on the indi- 
viduals concerned to actually apply and to 
vote. Of course, the first step is to make 
certain that he has complied with the re- 
quirements of registration and I might say 
that this is a factor which you must con- 
sider in any program to increase the voting 
in your community. If the citizen is not 
registered, of course, he cannot vote. Reg- 
istration has been made easier for the mili- 
tary personnel and to some degree others in 
these categories; for instance, the receipt of 
the Federal application, in some instances, 
is acceptance of the requirement for registra- 
tion. There are still two States that require 
personal registration even by members of 
the Armed Forces and others in these cate- 
gories. There are some States where registra- 
tion must be completed 40 to 45 days before 
election day. Every State, of course, has its 
own laws for determining eligibility for reg- 
istration and the details with respect to vot- 
ing. The Defense Department has compiled 
voting information for use in the absentee 
voting program. It is undoubtedly the best 
compendium of the law on the subject as far 
as we can ascertain available anywhere. The 
detailed requirements, time factors, pro- 
cedures of every State, are set forth in this 
brochure, These are distributed throughout 
the world to the Voting Assistance Officers in 
the services. These officers are charged with 
the responsibility of familiarizing themselves 
with the details of the program and with 
the ability to advise any prospective absentee 
voter of the laws of his State with all of the 
requirements that are necessary for him to 
vote. They have the responsibility to see to 
it that the Federal post card application is 
distributed in hand to all eligible voters. A 
copy of this voting information is available 
in all installations to be posted up on the 
bulletin board in a prominent place where 
the voters can see the requirements in their 
individual States. 

That is not the end of the task. Although 
they have the necessary information, there 
is also need to persuade them to use the ap- 
plication and to fill it out and send their 
ballots, The Defense Department has estab- 
lished throughout the world a staged pro- 
gram designed in a series of steps, not only 
to see to it that the registration and send- 
ing the application in time is carried out, 
but also to encourage the military personnel 
to send the ballots in time that they will be 
accepted along with the voters in their home 
district. 

Posters, radio and TV announcements, mo- 
tion pictures, notably one entitled, “The 
Vote,” in which E. G. Marshall of the TV 
“Defenders” program plays the leading role, 
all of which culminates on the 25th of Sep- 
tember by the celebration throughout the 
country and the world of Armed Forces 
Voting Day. This is the day to “button up” 
the program and to get any stragglers that 
still may not have sent in their ballots to 
do so. Very elaborate and ingenious pro- 
grams are already planned for that day. 

These are the highlights of the Federal 
voting assistance program, particularly as 
it is carried out by the Defense Department. 
I have recently completed a tour of installa- 
tions on the east and west coasts where mil- 
itary personnel of all services have been 
called in from other bases to attend a con- 
ference and session with the voting assist- 
ance officers in which we highlight the 
points that I have referred to, express to 
them encouragement and commendation; for 
I must say that it has been a very revealing 
and gratifying experience to note the en- 
thusiasm and effectiveness in which the 
services are carrying out this program. My 
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chief assistant, the Deputy Coordinator, has 
just completed another tour of important 
bases on this same program. Everyone who 
goes to a foreign country from the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense on whatever mis- 
sion is also provided a packet and, if re- 
quired, given a briefing to carry the message 
and to pinpoint the salient features of this 
program wherever they travel throughout 
the world. 

We are very hopeful that 1964 will show 
a much higher percentage of participation 
in this program. We have been encouraged 
by the interest groups outside of the De- 
fense Department such as yours haye shown 
in our efforts. We have been encouraged 
by the commendation of the American Herit- 
age Foundation with which we work very 
closely and which is also stimulating very 
effective widespread interest by our military 
personnel away from home trough a series 
of contests and prizes for essays, manifest- 
ing the views and interest in the program 
through the ranks of our military. This 
program is meticulously carried out on a 
nonpartisan basis and the efforts to turn 
out the voter restricted to encouragement 
and persuasion. Any actual order or duress 
requiring voting is prohibited by the statute, 
In addition to increasing the vote in your 
own community, you too can be helpful in 
this program to spread the word to your 
friends who have sons or relatives away from 
home in the Armed Forces, particularly, to 
write to them urging them to take advan- 
tage of that great privilege, the very corner- 
stone in that structure of our democracy 
which our people in uniform are dispersed 
through the ramparts of the world to pro- 
tect, to preserve the peace and to preserve 
our great traditions and ideals of democracy. 


VOTING RIGHTS 


The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
remain silent when events in a State of 
this Union demand that I speak. To re- 
main silent would be to remain silent 
in shame even when to speak is to do not 
enough. Events that have taken place in 
a city hundreds of miles away affect us 
as directly as if they had occurred at our 
own back door, for each of us is an inte- 
gral part of this Union. If one part is 
ill, then we are all ill. 

Mr. Speaker, we are suffering from a 
grave illness and covered by a shame that 
is difficult to bear. In Selma, Ala., 
“Helmeted hounds of hate” with weight- 
ed night sticks, clothed in ignorance 
and armed with hypocrisy have given 
all too vivid a symptom of our illness. 
They have shown us to our shame that 
ambition, greed, and hate can still warp 
the minds of decent men and turn them 
into savages. Neither honors nor rights 
nor the cloth of the church can prevent 
their brutality. 

And all for nothing; for the free flow 
of cars on a highway for several hours. 
This is the legal justification of these 
acts that have sent scores of people—who 
ask nothing but that they be allowed to 
exercise their constitutional rights—to 
the hospital and left others battered and 
bruised. Even as I speak three min- 
isters lie in a hospital; two from Mas- 
sachusetts and one of them in critical 
condition. 

I say to you, Mr. Speaker, and to my 
colleagues; that we cannot and we must 
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not allow these outrages to continue. 
They strike against this very Congress, 
against our expressed will. They strike 
against the Constitution, against its very 
rights. But above all they strike against 
the very dignity of man, against the 
Creator Himself. 

They must cease. They shall cease. 

These people, and all who believe that 
their cause is just, ask for nothing but 
that they be allowed to exercise their 
right to vote. Their request, couched in 
peaceful terms, is as simple as that. On 
February 8, 1965, I and several of my 
colleagues introduced a bill on the floor 
of this House which would provide for 
the implementation of voting rights. 
Events show us clearly that Congress 
must act on this bill before more blood 
is spilled and greater rights are violated. 
I hope that we will act with speed, for 
speed is indicated. And I hope that the 
administration will support and act with 
similar dispatch. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
rollcall No. 31 I was absent attending a 
hearing in the Senate on matters affect- 
ing my district, and was not present for 
the rollcall. Had I been present I would 
have voted “aye.” 


DOCK STRIKE’S EFFECT ON FOOD 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the 
lengthy longshore strike has caused seri- 
ous economic damage to many innocent 
persons and has probably damaged the 
economy to some extent. All too seldom 
does the press report the unnecessary 
and unpublicized harm which is done to 
business men and women, their stock- 
holders and employees. The public at 
large usually pays for these unnecessary 
strikes in the form of higher prices. The 
respected veteran marine editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, Walter Ham- 
shar, has conducted a series of very frank 
interviews about the dock strike. He 
calls a spade a spade. The failure of the 
Johnson administration to act construc- 
tively in this prolonged tieup is clearly 
identified in the article. The lack of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the leaders of 
the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation is also obvious. In previous REC- 
orp insertions I have used Mr. Hamshar’s 
articles about the role of independent 
unions and the lack of adequate con- 
tempt procedures in connection with the 
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New York Port Authority as examples of 

responsible reporting. 

The dock strike which affects millions 
of American families has dragged on un- 
necessarily week after week and the real 
damage which has been done in the field 
of individual products both in the import 
and export field has been discussed all 
too little. Even at this late date it is im- 
portant that Government officials, and 
the public, realize the harm which has 
been done so that constructive remedial 
actions for the future can be considered. 
I commend the courage of those in the 
food business who allowed their names to 
be quoted in this article and I understand 
that some could not permit the use of 
their names. Once the facts of the dam- 
age created by the dock strike are known, 
a sensible dialog as to what should be 
done can begin. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article to which reference is made: 
{From the New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 8, 

1965] 

Dock Srrixe’s EFFECT ON FOOD INpUSTRY— 
Losses DISASTROUS TO IMPORTERS AND Ex- 
PORTERS 
The protracted Atlantic and gulf coast 

longshore strike has caused financial losses 

that were described as disastrous to the 

Nation’s farmers and food importers and ex- 

porters. 

Sidney Washer, of the John Thallon Co., 
meat importers and exporters, said that if 
the strike had lasted much longer his firm 
would “have gone bankrupt. We lost 70-80 
percent of our regular business and it will 
take us a long time to recoup our losses—if 
we ever do.” 

Mr. Washer, who is also a member of the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s Committee on Beef 
Promotion and on the Department’s Joint 
Meat Committee, charged that the strike was 
created by “people who just don’t give a 
damn” and was prolonged to “serve their own 
selfish ends.” He referred to the leaders of 
the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, and to President Johnson's laxity in 
taking action to stop the strike. 

The fresh fruit and vegetable market was 
described as being demoralized at present 
by a spokesman for the H. Schnell & Co., 
fruit importers and exporters. 

He said that even when the strike ended 
in New York dock labor seemed reluctant 
to work, possibly because the South Atlantic 
and gulf ports were then still tied up. “You 
can lead a horse to water” he said, “but you 
can’t make him drink.” 

The market was still in a confused state he 
noted, because of the piers clogged with 
freight and the shipments still on vessels 
diverted elsewhere during the tieup. 

The garlic market, he predicted, was due 
for some trouble. The company has four or 
five shipments of garlic which will be un- 
loaded at the same time. During the strike 
the lack of garlic in retail stores caused a 
rise in prices. When the new shipments are 
unloaded the price of garlic is certain to 
drop. Most of the hardships suffered by 
fruit companies have been caused and will 
be caused by this uneven flow of goods into 
the trade, he explained, 

“You never get back what you lose in this 
business,” he said. 

Most small outfits had suffered a great 
deal of financial hardships. ‘Many of them 
had to borrow a considerable amount of 
money to tide them over. Even though they 
weren't getting their goods delivered they 
had to pay freight and import duties,” 

Many of these companies, he said, used up 
their available reserve funds and “with noth- 
ing coming in“ were forced to borrow heavily. 
His own company, in order to keep customers, 
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went so far as to ship by air. “We flew in 
endives from Belgium at a cost many times 
the regular shipping price.” 

Jack Byrne, vice president of the Man- 
hattan Refrigeration Co., said that the port 
tieup caused some 16 food warehouses in the 
city to lay off a “couple of hundred men.” 
When the strike did end, he said, “It was like 
a feast at the end of a famine. We were 
swamped trying to get something off the 
first few boats.” 

Out-of-town suppliers and farmers, he re- 
marked, were badly affected by the strike as 
were truckers who had nothing to truck in 
or out of the city. 

American meat exports were particularly 
hard hit by the long strike. One packer, it 
was noted, had lost 2 million pounds of meat 
tied up in a warehouse. Markets were also 
lost because foreign customers bought meats 
elsewhere. 

One part of the industry that suffered losses 
most people were unaware of was the small 
apple market. Small apples are hard to sell 
in the United States but are in demand in 
Europe. Because of the length of the strike 
45 to 50 percent of all these apples have 
spoiled and will have to be dumped. 

Most fruit importers and exporters blamed 
the lack of firmness on the part of President 
Johnson for prolonging the tieup while 
others, reluctant to blame the President di- 
rectly, noted that “somebody definitely was 
slow.” 

Port congestion has also created problems. 
The trucking industry will begin an embargo 
today on all goods slated for export. The 
reason for the move, an industry spokesman 
said, was because “trucks were forced to 
wait 3 days or more” to make pickups and 
deliveries. 


DR. SAULNIER ON THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION’S ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most outstanding witnesses at the recent 
Joint Economic Committee hearings on 
the Economic Report of the President 
was Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, professor 
of economics at Barnard College, Colum- 
bia University, and a former member and 
Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. Dr. Saulnier’s testimony con- 
siders the administration’s general eco- 
nomic policy with particular attention to 
the failures of its international economic 
policy. Because of the numerous eco- 
nomic problems that the United States is 
facing in the international area, Dr. 
Saulnier’s testimony is of great impor- 
tance, and I, therefore, include it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

TESTIMONY BY Dr. RAYMOND J, SAULNIER, 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, BARNARD COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, BEFORE THE JOINT 
ECONOMIC COMMITTEE OF THE CONGRESS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., FEBRUARY 25, 1965 
Mr. Chairman, my name is Raymond J. 

Saulnier and I am a resident of New York 

City, where I am professor of economics at 

Barnard College, Columbia University. I am 

here at your invitation, for which I thank 

you, to give you and your fellow committee 


members my reactions to the President's Jan- 
uary 1965 Economic Report to the Congress 
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and to the accompanying Annual Report to 
the President by the Council of Economic 
Advisers. I will, if I may, refer to the two 
documents jointly as the Economic Report. 

There are many good things to say about 
this year’s Economic Report but I can per- 
haps be most helpful to the committee by 
directing myself to the point on which I re- 
gard the report, and administration economic 
policy generally, as most open to criticism. 
That point is international economic policy. 
This is not to say that I have no reservations 
about domestic economic policy. I have a 
good many, but the principal one is that at 
this juncture domestic economic policy is 
inadequately attuned to the needs of our 
international position, My testimony, there- 
fore, will be directed mainly to international 
economic policy and specifically to the bal- 
ance-of-payments problem, Its ramifica- 
tions are so many, however, and so far-reach- 
ing that they will permit me to comment on 
virtually every major part of the Economic 
Report. 

To state my reservations concisely, I am 
afraid that the economic report understates 
the gravity of the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem and I feel quite sure that in its approach 
to this problem the administration is relying 
too much on measures that can give only 
temporary relief and which may, in the 
longer run, prove to be positively harmful. 
I don’t know why the Council chose to use 
the title “Approaching External Balance” for 
the section of chapter I of the report dealing 
with U.S. international payments; but as- 
suredly this does not describe events in 1964. 
Nor does it describe the trend of events since 
1960. Let me see if I can first get the facts 
stated simply. 

I need not tell this committee that to get 
the facts on the balance of payments stated 
simply is not an easy thing todo. There are 
so many items, plus and minus, and they can 
be grouped in so many different categories 
and presented in so many degrees of net- 
ness and grossness it is rare that any two 
sets of numbers can be compared with one 
another. But we must make a comparison 
at least between 2 years if we are to say 
anything about the drift of things. To this 
end I have first taken the 1960 figures put 
together by the Treasury for the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s, February 6, 1961, message to 
the Congress on the “U.S. Balance of Pay- 
ments and the Gold Outflow” and then made 
some guesses as to the 1964 figures that fit 
into these same categories of net payments 
and net receipts. The figures are recorded 
in the table which I have appended to this 
testimony. No official figures are available as 
yet for 1964 as a whole, but guesses can be 
made on the basis of (i) full data for the 
first three quarters of the year, which are 
already available; (ii) selected data for the 
fourth quarter, which were released recently; 
and (ili) what we know of the seasonal and 
other factors that have affected the behavior 
of the principal items on which fourth- 
quarter information is not yet available. 

What I can offer are guesses only, but they 
will be corrected or confirmed before long 
by official estimates and I doubt that they 
will be far out of the way. 

What does this comparison of 1964 with 
1960 tell us? It tells us that even when we 
look at annual figures we see very little prog- 
ress in reducing the overall deficit; and the 
committee knows that my figure for the over- 
all 1964 deficit is very much below the def- 
icit, on an annual rate basis, that was in- 
curred in the final quarter of the year. It is 
perfectly clear that in our international bal- 
ance of payments the drift of things is not 
good. We are not approaching external bal- 
ance. 

To get at the roots of the problem, we have 
to look at the various major items affecting 
the deficit. I direct your attention, first, to 
the two Government programs: military ex- 
penditures abroad and economic aid. It will 
be obvious that both appear in this table on 
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a very net basis; what is shown is the net 
dollar outflow which arises from these pro- 
grams, not by any means the total amount 
spent abroad on them and by no means their 
total budgetary cost. What the table does 
show is that in 4 years the net dollar out- 
flow from military expenditures abroad has 
been reduced by only $200 million and that 
the net dollar outflow from foreign economic 
aid is unchanged. 

I hasten to add that these results do far 
less than justice to the efforts that the 
agencies administering these programs have 
made to reduce net dollar outflows. In a very 
real sense, much progress has been made in 
these efforts. 

The trouble is that the progress has been 
largely or entirely overcome by other fac- 
tors affecting the programs. In the case of 
military programs, measures taken to check 
dollar outflow have been almost entirely off- 
set by rising on-site costs. About one-half 
of our foreign military expenditures are in 
Western Europe and prices and wages have 
risen sharply there in recent years. Price 
indexes show increases of 5 to 20 percent, 
depending on the country we have in mind 
and whether we are talking about consumer 
or wholesale prices; and labor cost indexes 
have risen in some cases by as much as 40 
percent. With the size of our military pro- 
grams broadly unchanged, these on-site cost 
and price increases have pretty effectively 
canceled out what progress could be made— 
and it has been substantial—in supplying 
our forces from domestic production, 

One naturally has southeast Asia in mind 
in thinking about these things, but it seems 
clear that offshore procurement has been re- 
duced to the point where any further prog- 
ress in reducing the net dollar outflow from 
military expenditures abroad must come, if 
it is to come at all, by reducing the dimen- 
sions of our military presence in Western 
Europe. I am no military expert, but it 
seems very strange to me that, considering 
what has happened in recent years in meth- 
ods of defense, we need to have as large a 
military presence in Western Europe—espe- 
cially as large a number of personnel—as we 
now have there. It seems to me that the 
time has come to restudy the deployment 
of our military forces abroad; and I need not 
add that if things take a further turn for 
the worse in southeast Asia, the need for 
such a reappraisal will be greatly heightened. 

In the case of economic aid programs, the 
table shows that no reduction at all has been 
made since 1960 in reducing net dollar out- 
flow. Again, I must add that this veils en- 
tirely the efforts that the agencies admin- 
istering these programs have made to check 
dollar outflows, and veils the accomplish- 
ment which should be credited to them. It 
is, in fact, a major accomplishment that the 
net dollar outflow has been held unchanged 
when the total outpayments of dollars under 
the aid program have risen from $3.4 bil- 
lion in 1960 to what I would guess was $4.5 
billion in 1964. We know that the figure was 
$4.5 billion in 1963 and I judge it was rough- 
ly the same in 1964. Net dollar outfiow has 
been reduced from about 20 percent of for- 
eign aid payments in 1960 to about 15 per- 
cent in 1964, but this progress has been off- 
set by increases in the dollar size of the 
program. 

We must approach any revision of foreign 
economic aid programs, like changes in the 
deployment of military forces, with the most 
conscientious regard for the national policy 
considerations involved. But as a technical 
matter it would appear that, since it will 
probably not be possible to reduce the net 
dollar outflow ratio much below the 15-per- 
cent level already reached, any balance-of- 
payments relief to be obtained in the foreign 
economic aid area can be obtained only by 
reducing the overall size of the program. 

The typical sequence in public dialog on 
the balance-of-payments problem is first to 
acknowledge the net dollar outflows associ- 
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ated with foreign military expenditures and 
economic aid, second to express despair over 
doing anything to reduce them, and then to 
turn to private capital outflows as the place 
to find the required solutions. It is in this 
last step that we are making our big mis- 
take. Let me explain. 

The point that is vital and crucial about 
private capital outflows is that they are a 
plus, not a minus, in our balance of inter- 
national payments. The categories that were 
used in the 1961 presentation on the balance 
of payments, and which I have tried to bring 
up to date in the table appended to this 
testimony, show clearly enough that private 
capital transactions have a dual effect in the 
balance of payments. There are inflows as 
well as outflows, and the inflows are actually 
very much larger than would appear from 
the table. In the first place, the table gives 
$3.5 billion as income from private invest- 
ment broad in 1964 but this is a very net 
figure. We can estimate income from foreign 
private investment in 1964 at $4.8 billion, 
of which $3.7 billion was derived from direct 
investments abroad and 61.1 billion from 
portfolio investments, It is only when we 
net against this $4.8 billion figure an esti- 
mated $1.3 billion of payments to foreigners 
for their investments in the United States 
that we obtain the $3.5 billion noted in the 
table. 

In the second place, a substantial amount 
of our exports arise from investments which 
American companies have made abroad. This 
question was dealt with in the study entitled 
“The U.S. Balance of Payments in 1968,” 
which was published by the Brookings In- 
stitution in 1963. In table V-8 of that study 
are estimates to the effect that direct invest- 
ments abroad (i) induce exports from the 
United States equal to 10.6 percent annually 
of the amount of such investments outstand- 
ing; and (ii) induce imports to the United 
States to the amount of 6.5 percent annually 
of our direct foreign investments, Thus, we 
have a net inducement of exports from the 
United States of 4.1 percent of the amount 
of our direct investments abroad. 

The study stated that the value of these 
investments in 1961 was $34.7 billion and 
estimated that they would reach $50.1 billion 
in 1968. If we interpolate a value of $45 
billion for 1964, which seems reasonable, the 
net induced trade effect for 1964 of U.S. 
private direct investment abroad may be 
placed at plus $1.8 billion. Together with 
the plus $4.8 billion of private foreign in- 
vestment income, this demonstrates what I 
stated at the outset: Private capital accounts 
are a plus, not a minus, in the U.S. balance 
of international payments. And it is espe- 
cially notable that they were a plus even 
under the swollen capital outflow conditions 
of 1964. 

Now, because private foreign investment is 
a plus in our balance of payments, it follows 
that to take measures to reduce these invest- 
ments is like killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg, and the simile is remarkably 
suitable. At least, they will gravely impair 
one such goose. No one will deny that, other 
things equal, we can help the balance of pay- 
ments today if we reduce new private for- 
eign investment outflows today. But we 
have to think about tomorow, too. The 
point is that a reduction of private capital 
outflows today will reduce our dollar inflows 
tomorrow It can provide only a temporary 
assist. How temporary it is in the case of 
direct foreign investment may be seen from 
estimates made in the Brookings Institution 
study referred to earlier. This study esti- 
mated that, on a cumulative basis, the dollar 
outflow initially entailed in new direct for- 
eign investment is fully offset in 5 years 
by the dollar inflow which it produces, that 
it becomes a plus in the 6th year, and that 
by the 10th year it has produced inflows 
more than twice the amount of the initial 
outflow. The authors put it this way: “By 
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the end of the 10th year, the sum of the 
inflows is more than double the original out- 
flow and the beneficial effects continue at a 
growing rate thereaf ter. 

Thus, as relief measures, attempts to cor- 
rect a balance-of-payments disequilibrium by 
reducing private foreign investment are worse 
than merely temporary; after an interval— 
and in the case of direct foreign investment 
the interval is a short one—they are deficit- 
inducing. They have, in short, a boomerang 
effect. Obviously, unless lasting correctives 
are found before the boomerang has had time 
to make its circuit, one can receive a very 
nasty blow. 

I do not mean to deprecate the necessity 
for taking temporary relief measures such as 
those that have recently been announced. 
But we want to be sure that in achieving 
some success through temporary relief meas- 
ures we are not blinded to the necessity for 
finding basic correctives. The importance of 
such correctives cannot be overestimated. As 
things stand, it is just such activities as pri- 
vate foreign investment that make it possible 
for us to live with the minuses in our balance 
of payments: tourist expenditures, military 
expenditures abroad, and foreign economic 
aid. The plain fact is that if we do not in- 
crease the plus factors in our balance of 
payments we will be faced with the necessity 
of retrenchment in some one or more of 
these areas. I want to deal with the ques- 
tion of how we can avoid this necessity, but 
before I do that I should like to comment on 
gold and on foreign short-term credits. 

Balance-of-payments deficits are some- 
times discussed as if we can be spared the 
necessity of finding basic remedies for them 
by giving up gold or by obtaining larger 
amounts of short-term credit from other 
nations. 

Other proposals have to do with the value 
of the dollar, internationally, involving either 
devaluation to a lower, but still fixed, parity, 
or the adoption of a fluctuating rate. 

With a bearing on all these proposals, the 
Congress has recently enacted a law, under 
urgent pressure of events, which will make 
it possible for us legally to divest ourselves 
of increasing amounts of the gold we have 
left. I recognize the necessity of our having 
had to do this. It was a case of either chang- 
ing the law or breaking it. But that does not 
dispose of the problem, Gold is not an inex- 
haustible resource and neither is credit, 
Further, the economic report and other re- 
cent official statements have said that we will 
not haye recourse to a change in the price of 
gold in order to “solve” our problem, and for 
this I am grateful. Indeed, the Treasury 
spoke of the “immutable price of $35,” 
reaching into the “thesaurus” for what is 
perhaps the least ambiguous word in our lan- 
guage. But if we are not to find ourselves at 
some future date in the position of having to 
take this word back, we must find some 
other solution for our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit than the export of gold or the 
search for additional short-term credits from 
the rest of the world. For one thing, we have 
to regard the domestic purchasing power of 
the dollar as having the same quality of im- 
mutability as we are properly striving to 
maintain for the dollar’s external yalue. 

Another aspect of the recently enacted gold 
legislation is that it means that day-to-day 
exercise of personal discretion, in this case by 
Officials of the Federal Reserve System, is 
more than ever our protection against infla- 
tionary money supply increases. 

It is crucial in this case that those who 
exercise discretion be personally committed 
to the maintenance of the dollar’s domestic 
purchasing power. The enactment of the 
gold cover law also reinforces my longstand- 
ing reservation concerning any change in the 


1“The U.S. Balance of Payments in 1968,” 
Brookings Institution; 1963, p. 146. 
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organization of the Federal Reserve System 
that would reduce its independence. 

Let me turn next to the instruments of 
policy which must be used if we are to find 
lasting correctives to the imbalance in our 
international payments. First and foremost 
is monetary policy. In the present case, a 
tightening of money policy is called for. 
This means a slowing of the present rapid 
rate of credit expansion. And it means a 
move toward higher interest rates, including 
higher long-term rates. If monetary policy 
is to be fully effective in helping our balance 
of-payments solution, it must narrow the 
gap between the relatively low borrowing 
costs in our economy and the relatively 
higher interest rates eleswhere. 

As a corrective instrument for use on a bal- 
ance-of-payments problem, monetary policy 
has many advantages. First, it is positive 
as well as negative in its effects. Unlike the 
interest equalization tax, which is exclu- 
sively negative and prohibitive, a narrowing 
of the gap between the level of borrowing 
costs and investment yields here and abroad 
attracts funds into our economy at the same 
time that it tends to lessen the flow of 
domestic savings abroad. Second, by using 
monetary policy we keep international mar- 
kets open instead of closing them with con- 
trols, as is typically done when monetary 
policy is immobilized. In this respect, the 
use of money policy is consistent with the 
best traditions of international behavior. 
Third, it does its work impersonally and with 
wide coverage, obviating the whole apparatus 
of regulation and control which is otherwise 
necessary. Fourth, in its domestic impact it 
denies any encouragement to the pressures 
that raise costs and prices and which, if 
allowed to work unchecked under conditions 
such as currently prevail in the American 
economy, are all too likely to take effect and 
to weaken our competitive capabilities in 
world export markets. Finally, by being 
willing to use monetary policy flexibly—as 
our friends abroad are in fact currently urg- 
ing us to do—we give signals to the rest of 
the world that we mean what we say when 
we call the price of gold immutable. If we 
are not willing to do this, we may someday 
find ourselves going to the thesaurus and 
coming back emptyhanded. 

Yet we seem somehow fearful of using 
monetary policy lest it slow our growth 
rate and prevent us from eliminating the 
residual unemployment in our economy. 
As to the first of these objections, I cannot 
resist the temptation to observe that it is a 
little odd that this point should be made 
when the Economic Report abounds in almost 
lyrical. references to the recent growth per- 
formance of the American economy. I agree 
that the economy has been advancing at a 
fast clip. Considering the mixture of fiscal 
and monetary policy we have had, it would 
be a miracle, or a tragedy, if this were not 
the case. But what the present pace of the 
economy signifies to me is that, if there ever 
was a time when monetary policy should be 
used actively, it is now. Two months ago 
I had occasion to say that although I did 
not think the economy was then overheated, 
I thought it was as close to overheating as 
it was safe to get. Without a doubt it is 
closer today than it was then. The time is 
here, if not a bit past, to take positive steps 
against overheating. Without burdening 
the committee with a long recital of statis- 
tics, let me note, first, that the average 
length of the manufacturing workweek in 
January was 41.4 hours, the highest it has 
been since World War II. Second, credit has 
been expanding of late at what is, for this 
season of the year, an exceptionally rapid 
rate. 

These facts justify concern on two 
grounds. First, when an economy is operat- 
ing at such a high pitch of activity, rapid 
credit expansion is almost certain to gener- 
ate cost and price increases that will worsen 
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any existing balance-of-payments deficit. 
This is the international ground for con- 
cern, Second, it is very unlikely that a rate 
of expansion such as we are presently ex- 
periencing can be sustained for any ap- 
preciable period of time. This is the domes- 
tic ground for concern. . On this latter point, 
it is the teaching of experience that the 
seeds of economic recession are to be found 
in the excesses that develop during periods 
of expansion. If we go too slow at times, 
it is usually because we have gone too fast 
just previously. If we moderate our speed 
a bit right now, using monetary policy to 
that end, we will have a better chance of 
extending the expansion without interrup- 
tion. The fact that the expansion has been 
in course for 4 years does not, in itself, 
mean that it must end soon. Let me make 
myself quite clear on this point. There is 
no n reason why the expansion 
should not go on indefinitely. And the 
secret to keeping it going indefinitely is a 
simple one: it is to avoid. surges and spurts. 

There is a lot for us to learn on this point 
from recent Western European experience. 
It was only 2 years ago that many observers 
were saying that Western Europe had learned 
to achieve fast economic growth by liberal 
monetary and fiscal policies and that all we 
had to do was to follow their example. But 
today every country in Western Europe, not 
excepting West Germany, is struggling against 
some degree of cost and price inflation and 
in some cases against very substantial de- 
grees. In the process, several of them are 
registering no growth at all and one has 
actually experienced recession. All the same, 
I expect Western Europe to come out of its 
difficulties this year in reasonably good shape, 
but only because every country there has 
been willing to use monetary policy, and 
fiscal policy too, to suppress inflationary 
tendencies. And it is noteworthy that they 
are sufficiently persuaded of the correctness 
of their policies to be advising the United 
States not to be overly shy about using 
Monetary and fiscal policy to help remedy 
its payments imbalance. I don’t like higher 
interest rates any more than I like higher 
prices of anything else, and I am not saying 
we should move blindly to a higher level of 
interest rates. What I am saying is that this 
is the time to move, but of course we should 
move cautiously. We can perhaps afford to 
lean on our improvisations and temporary 
relief measures in the process; but we should 
move, all the same. 

To make such policy moves does not mean 
that we sacrifice all chances of eliminating 
residual unemployment. We all want to 
reach the 4-percent unemployment ratio, 
and to keep on moving to lower ratios. The 
question is not one of objectives. The ques- 
tion is how to achieve them. I believe we 
are at a point where the help we can get in 
reducing residual unemployment from fur- 
ther artificially induced increases in aggre- 
gate demand will entail too high a price in 
terms of side effects. Demand must remain 
high and it must grow, as it will, but our 
approach to the residual unemployment 
problem should be through selective pro- 
grams of job training, job counseling, and 
placement. I congratulate the Council of 
Economic Advisers for the support it gives 
nowadays to the structuralist approach to 
the elimination of residual unemployment. 

Fiscal policy is the second major instru- 
ment which can be used to help bring inter- 
national payments closer to balance. Fortu- 
nately, President Johnson put forward a 
budget for the fiscal year 1965 which mod- 
erated the rate of increase of Federal cash 
payments to the public. Indeed, it was prin- 
cipally this that made it possible to have 
the 1964 tax cut without harmful side effects. 
The analysis in the economic report of the 
tax cut’s effect gives little or no weight to 
this factor, but it should be clear that, if the 
tax cut had been enacted jointly with a large 
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expenditure increase, we might very well be 
talking today about a plain case of inflation 
in the American economy. Credit that we 
are not talking about that goes to those 
who counseled expenditure control in 1964 
and those who put it into effect. 

But what about the fiscal 1966 budget? I 
have been surprised at the extent to which 
this is being regarded as a kind of austerity 
budget. Actually, it is a very expansionist 
budget. If the President’s proposals are en- 
acted, Federal cash payments to the public 
will be $6 billion higher in fiscal 1966 than 
in the current fiscal year. Presumably the 
increase will start in July of this year. How 
fast the pace will be, one cannot tell. The 
big expenditure increase will come, not in the 
purchase of military hardware, which is 
where it came in large part between 1961 
and 1964, but in transfer payments to indi- 
viduals and in Federal grants-in-aid to 
States and local governments. In general, 
the funds will go for various programs in 
the areas of health, education, and welfare. 
I have no general criticism of the type of 
expenditure increases contemplated, though 
we want to be sure we don’t undersupport 
our Defense Establishment. 

My major concern is with the volume of 
expenditures relative to prospective receipts. 
Jointly with the contemplated reduction in 
excise taxes, the big increase that is projected 
in spending will produce a $5.3 billion deficit 
in the administrative budget in fiscal 1966. 
This is $1 billion less than the $6.3 billion 
deficit that is now officially projected for 
fiscal 1965. 

But it is a different story when we look 
at the cash consolidated statement. When 
the fiscal 1965 budget was first sent to the 
Congress, it was estimated that the cash def- 
icit would be $2.9 billion; in October this 
was lifted to $3.5 billion and in the January 
1965 budget message it was lifted once more, 
this time to $4 billion. The budget message 
tells us that the cash deficit in fiscal 1966 
will be $3.9 billion, that is, it will be re- 
duced hardly at all. Furthermore, we must 
consider the fact that sales of federally held 
financial assets are expected to be nearly 
$900 million greater in fiscal 1966 than in 
fiscal 1965. This means that, in economic 
and financial effect, the difference between 
the cash deficits of the 2 years is not that 
the fiscal 1966 deficit is $100 million below 
the deficit for fiscal 1965, but that it is $800 
million larger. Any reluctance there may be 
to use monetary policy more vigorously on 
the ground that fiscal policy is turning re- 
strictionist can be put aside. The danger is 
that the mix of policy will be too rich on 
the fiscal side, 

One more point on fiscal policy. One way 
to keep investment funds home and to at- 
tract foreign investment funds here—and 
thus to help correct our payments imbal- 
ance—would be to make an additional cut 
in the corporate income tax. It will be help- 
ful at some time to get excise taxes removed 
from the Federal tax system, as is currently 
proposed, but a reduction of the corporate 
income tax would be more beneficial as far 
as the balance of payments is concerned. 
And while its first effect would be to in- 
crease investment return, its later effect, as 
it was passed on to the consumer, would be 
to expand demand in domestic markets. The 
impact sequence couldn’t be more appro- 
priate in our present situation. I hope this 
committee will do all it can to see that our 
war-inflated corporate income tax is reduced, 
step by step, as rapidly as is consistent with 
the stability of the economy and with fiscal 
prudence. 

Finally, the most important thing for us 
to do if we are really to correct our payments 
imbalance is to improve our export capability 
and produce a surplus on trade account 
very much larger even than the substantial 
surplus we now have. We began efforts in 
this direction in 1958 and they were con- 
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tinued vigorously under Secretary Hodges. 
We should all be grateful for the energy 
and dedication which he applied to that 
task. But we have to do more. Since 1960 
our exports have grown only about in propor- 
tion to our gross national product and have 
actually increased less than world exports as 
a whole. 

In other words, our penetration of world 
markets is actually less today than it was 
in 1960. This is where the big push of policy 
should come. Partly, it is a matter of getting 
our businesses interested in exports and 
interested in designing products, especially 
consumer products, that will be attractive 
to foreign purchasers. Partly, it is a matter 
of building effective sales organizations 
abroad. But it is also a question of keeping 
our products priced at levels that will in- 
crease sales abroad. This is where the wage 
and productivity relation comes into the 
problem. To enhance our competitiveness 
abroad, wage increases must be well within 
the rate of productivity advances, and I 
mean “well within.” We have had a good 
record in this respect in the past few years, 
which in my judgment is the principal 
reason why we have had so favorable an 
economic performance. In view of the 
present high pitch of economic activity and 
the high-cost settlements that have re- 
cently been made, this is an area that the 
Joint Economic Committee will want to 
watch with special care in 1965. 

This is the time to concentrate on essen- 
tials. I shall close, therefore, by urging the 
Joint Economic Committee to focus its at- 
tention in its report this year to the Con- 
gress on the problem of our international 
balance of payments. The committee would 
render a most important service if it were 
to put forward a program, going beyond what 
has already been requested by the adminis- 
tration, that will provide lasting correctives 
for the imbalance that exists and obviate 
the need for the temporary relief measures 
on which we are now relying. The program 
should concentrate on building up the pluses 
in our balance of payments, in order that 
we can be spared the need to retrench on 
the minuses. I need not remind the com- 
mittee that at least two of the minuses—our 
programs of economic aid and our essential 
military defense programs—are heavy with 
national interest. 

How the main items in the U.S. balance of 
payments affected the deficit in 1960 and 

1964 


[In billions] 

In In 
1960 1964 
deen. $3.8 83. 0 

Trade (exclusive of Government 
1 2.2 3.6 
Income from private investment. 2.2 3.5 
Other ens 1.7 2. 4 
Net receipts and deficit.. 9.9 12. 5 
Military expenditures abroad 3.0 2.8 
Short-term capital 2.3 2.5 
Long-term capital 2.1 4. 0 
... dS A 29 Pe f 
Remittances and pensions 8 -8 
Economic ad- 7 27 
Net payments 9.9 12. 5 


Norx.— The categories in the table and the 
1960 data are from President Kennedy’s Feb. 
16, 1961, message to the Congress on the bal- 
ance of payments; the 1964 data are estimates 
by R. J. S. 


TEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE 
KREMLIN’S WORLD 
Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. Bol rox] may 
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extend her remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, a most 
interesting article in the New York Times 
of March 9, relative to certain shocks 
that the Kremlin has had recently, 
should be of interest to all Americans. 
I am including this statement herewith: 
Ten Days THAT SHOOK THE KREMLIN’S WORLD 

(By Harry Schwartz) 

The men who rule the Kremlin have in 
the last 10 days suffered a series of humilia- 
tions of a magnitude without precedent in 
the history of world communism. 

Not so very long ago Moscow’s word was 
law for all Communists. For well over a 
third of a century the simplest definition of 
a Communist was that of a man who thought 
as Soviet leaders told him to think. Stalin 
made and unmade Communist leaders all 
over the world as he pleased and sometimes, 
as in Poland, got away with dissolving an 
entire party. 

The extent to which the once mighty Rus- 
sians have fallen is inadequately represented 
by the fact that 7 out of the 26 Communist 
parties invited to last week’s Moscow con- 
ference failed to show up. A look behind the 
statistics discloses that the undermining of 
Moscow’s former authority has gone much 
further even than the numbers suggest. 


MINORITY STATUS 


For one thing, the seven absentees—headed 
by the Chinese—represent more than half 
the card-carrying Communists in the entire 
world. Their combined party membership is 
22,000,000, while the parties that did attend 
the Moscow meeting have only about 19 mil- 
lion. It has now been demonstrated, in short, 
that the Kremlin can effectively command 
less than half the world’s enrolled Commu- 
nists. 

Even worse from the Soviet point of view, 
it was possible to get the 19 parties to the 
Moscow conference only by major concessions 
and maximum use of pressure. The British 
decided to come only at the last minute. The 
Cubans came only after sending Che Guevera 
to Peiping to explain the economic catas- 
trophe they faced in risking Soviet sanctions 
by boycotting the meeting. The Italians at- 
tended only after having established a public 
record that they intended to take no dic- 
tation. 

Outside the conference room, too, the 
Kremlin took severe blows during these 
nightmarish days. 

The worst came from India’s Kerala Prov- 
ince, where the pro-Chinese Communists 
won the Provincial parliamentary election 
and the pro-Soviet faction suffered a near 
debacle. Soviet propaganda has been de- 
scribing rival pro-Chinese Communist parties 
that have sprung up around the world as 
mere splinter groups, but Kerala’s voters 
exploded that assertion. 

The riot before the American Embassy 
in Moscow last week added a good deal more 
to the Kremlin’s overflowing cup of woe. 
All over the world the Chinese and their 
friends are now exhibiting the pictures of 
Soviet troops and police fighting with Asian 
demonstrators, claiming that the photos pro- 
vide irrefutable proof that the Russians really 
sympathize with the American attacks on 
North Vietnam. 


ANTI-SOVIET RIOT 


By countenancing that riot originally, the 
Russians appear to have fallen into a trap 
adroitly set by the Chinese. There has been 
much evidence that Peiping’s embassy exer- 
cises tight control over Chinese students in 
Moscow, and the Chinese were able to turn 
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what the Kremlin had envisioned as a con- 
trolled anti-American demonstration into a 
wild anti-American and anti-Soviet riot from 
which Moscow lost much more than Wash- 
ington. 

Only one Russian, Nikita S. Khrushchev, 
can have derived much pleasure from the 
sequence of events during what his former 
Kremlin colleagues must regard as the worst 
period of their short reign. As he got the 
news in the obscurity that now envelops 
him, he could have said, “I told you so.” 

The record suggests quite strongly that by 
last summer, when he originally called the 
26-nation Communist Party meeting that 
turned into a 19-country conference, Khru- 
shchey had decided the split with the Chinese 
was irrevocable. 

Those who ousted and replaced him ap- 
parently disagreed. They were not discour- 
aged even after their fruitless negotiations 
with Chou En-lai in Moscow last November. 
They postponed the meeting from its origi- 
nal December 15 date to March 1, and last 
month Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin made a 
desperate last-minute dash to Hanoi, Peiping, 
and Pyongyang to try at least to paper over 
the dispute. But all was in vain. The men 
in the Kremlin must now live with the reali- 
zation that Peiping is as determined to get 
rid of them as it was to dethrone their 
predecessor, 

CONFLICTING INTERESTS 

The old easy assumption that Soviet na- 
tional interest was the same as the interests 
of world communism can now no longer 
be maintained even by the most fanatical 
Russian. International communism will 
never again be the subservient tool of Mos- 
cow that it has been during most of its 
history. As these realities sink in they must 
produce changes in Soviet policy and must 
deeply influence the power struggle that 
again rages in the Kremlin. 


BRAZZAVILLE: STORY OF RED 
TAKEOVER 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. BoLton] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
only a very short time ago that repre- 
sentatives of the Department of State 
rather brushed aside the idea that 
Chinese Communists were in Africa. 
This seemed quite incredible to me as I 
had reports of a very different situation 
in western Congo and east in both Congo 
and Zanzibar. It seems important to me 
that the Members of this House should 
become aware of at least a part of what 
is actually going on over there. To that 
end I wish to submit the following story 
from the New York Times of Tuesday, 
March 9, 1965: 

BRAZZAVILLE: STORY oF Rep TAKEOVER 

(By Lloyd Garrison) 

BRAZZAVILLE, THE CoNGO REPUBLIC, March 
5.—The youths came about 20 minutes after 
midnight. They wore khaki shorts and Chi- 
nese peaked caps with a red star on a black 
shield. Most were armed with wooden 
staves and empty quart-size beer bottles. 

Awakened neighbors easily recognized 
them as members of the Jeunesse, the mili- 
tant arm of the National Revolutionary 
Movement, the sole legal party in this coun- 
try, the former French Congo. 
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One group broke down the door of the 
home of Joseph Pouabou, president of the 
supreme court. The youths pummeled Mr. 
Pouabou into submission. Then they beat 
Mrs. Pouabou and her children and dragged 
Mr. Pouabou unconscious to one of three 
waiting cars. 

The scene was repeated at the homes of 
Attorney General Lazar Matsocota and An- 
selme Massouemi, director of the Govern- 
ment’s information agency. Both were 
found dead 2 days later beside the Congo 
River. Mr. Pouabou is still missing and pre- 
sumed dead. 

The killings took place the night of Feb- 
ruary 15. To experienced diplomats here 
they marked the climax of a campaign by 
pro-Peiping African Communists to seize to- 
tal control over the government of moderate 
Socialists who ousted Abbé Fulbert Youlou’s 
corrupt and discredited regime 2 years ago. 

One French observer described the seizure 
of power as “a classic Communist-style take- 
over.” 

With guidance from Peiping’s Embassy 
here, the radicals at first appeared content to 
play a minority role in a government that 
the moderates hoped would reflect “all 
shades of national opinion.” 

But when delegates assembled to form a 
broadly based one-party system, they found 
themselves outmaneuvered and outvoted, 

Communists came to dominate the party’s 
policymaking body, formerly known as the 
Political Bureau and as the Politburo, In 
quick succession, the Politburo decreed the 
establishment of one trade union, one youth 
group, one women's organization. 

Only the Boy Scouts have yet to be ab- 
sorbed into the party fabric. 

Some prominent moderates, such as Paul 
Kaya, former Minister of the Economy, have 
slipped across the border into exile. Others 
have been retained in the civil service, where 
they do the Government’s bidding in political 
silence. 

Under threat of reprisal if they don't com- 
ply, several Congolese in private occupations 
have been “persuaded” to fill key second 
echelon posts. 

Where fear has not enforced conformity, 
money has been dispersed freely as an added 
incentive. 

The Government still maintains a facade 
of moderation, President Alphonse Debat, a 
midly leftist former schoolteacher who 
holds the French Legion of Honor, occasion- 
ally balances the Communists’ anti-Western 
tirades with warm references to President 
de Gaulle and French aid. 

But he and Premier Pascal Lissouba are 
powerless to initiate even the smallest deci- 
sion without the rubberstamp approval of 
the 10-man Politburo, 

Nowhere in West Africa today is the Chi- 
nese presence so dominant. According to 
one reliable French source, Peiping's coun- 
selor of the embassy, Col. Kan Mal, now sits 
in on all of the Politburo’s closed-door de- 
liberations. 


CONTROLS OVER ILLEGAL DRUGS 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to be on record as wholeheartedly 
in favor of passage of H.R. 2, a bill to 
establish special controls over the illegal 
traffic in amphetamines and barbitu- 
rates, more commonly referred to as pep 
pills and goofballs, 
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As my colleague from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris] pointed out yesterday, many per- 
sons are responsible for the culmination 
of this legislation. Other bills dealing 
with this subject have been introduced 
in the Congress over the last several 
years. The Kennedy administration 
took a giant step in this field when in 
1963 President Kennedy appointed a 
Commission to study the problems of 
narcotics and drug abuse. In his health 
message to the Congress this year, Presi- 
dent Johnson recommended legislation in 
this field. 

I am happy to support the President 
on this measure and to extend my con- 
gratulations to Mr. Harris and the mem- 
bers and staff of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee for their 
careful and patient efforts to come up 
with the kind of bill that, as I read it, 
seems to hold great promise of counter- 
acting drug abuse without the imposition 
of unwarranted Federal control over the 
drug industry. The bill requires little 
more recordkeeping than the manu- 
facturers already apply and seeks neither 
to inhibit the legitimate distribution nor 
use of these drugs. 

That the incidence of crime resulting 
from or connected with the nonmedical 
use of these drugs is on the rise is hardly 
arguable. Statistics from police depart- 
ments throughout the country provide a 
clear case of an increasing number of 
crimes that can be traced to the use of 
pep pills and goofballs. 

But there is also a clear and present 
menace in the increasing number of 
highway traffic accidents and mishaps 
among young people that can be traced 
to the use, or misuse, of these drugs. 

I am glad to note that the American 
Trucking Associations, as well as the 
American Medical Association, the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, has testified in support 
of this bill. In fact, the committee re- 
port notes that in the course of its hear- 
ings, “all testimony received was favor- 
able to the objectives of the bill.” 

Mr. Speaker, this bill in no way places 
any undue hardship on the legitimate 
manufacturers, distributors, and users of 
amphetamines and barbiturates. The 
bill does provide for a workable solution 
to the problem of illegal traffic in these 
drugs, however. 

I am sure every Member is appalled to 
learn that of the 9 billion doses, or pills, 
or capsules of these types produced in 
this country last year, 4½ billion, or 50 
percent, went into the illicit market. 

The profit motive can be tremendous. 
By way of illustrating how easy it is to 
get into the distribution of pep pills and 
goofballs, I refer to the CBS television 
show which reported on a certain Mr. 
McMullen, of New York, who opened up 
an office in that city, ordered drugs from 
a number of firms, and estimated that of 
the lot he received, which cost him 
around $600, the illicit market value 
would have been a quarter of a million 
dollars. These drugs were obtained from 
legitimate manufacturers. An even 
greater danger lies in the counterfeit 
manufacture of pep pills and goofballs. 
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As pointed out in the committee re- 
port: 

The counterfeit drug is not manufactured 
under the controls or with the care that is 
taken for the legitimate drug it imitates, and 
there is no guarantee that the counterfeit 
drug contains the amounts, quality, and 
kinds of ingredients the legitimate drug con- 
tains, A consumer who is sold a counterfeit 
drug may have his health and even his life 
dependent on a product which has little or 
no resemblance to the drug prescribed by his 
physician. 


This bill provides authority for the 
appropriate officers of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to crack 
down on the counterfeit drug racket. 

The need for legislation to counteract 

abuse appears overwhelming. I 
feel that H.R. 2 is probably as good a bill 
as it is possible to draft in this area and 
support its passage without reservation. 


USE OF “SLAVE LABOR” LABEL IS 
FALSE AND MISLEADING 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. , I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Talcott] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly one of our colleagues, sensing a great 
demand for temporary, supplemental 
farm labor and a woefully inadequate 
supply, spoke against any revival of Pub- 
lic Law 78 permitting the importation 
of Mexican nationals when domestic 
labor was not available to prevent crop 
spoilage. 

It is perfectly proper for any Member 
to oppose any program or idea. Opposi- 
tion is often the best device for sharpen- 
ing issues and bringing ideas into clear 
focus. Opposition should be true and 
objective. When it is not, it is incum- 
bent upon someone to correct the er- 
rors, 

The label “slave labor” was again used 
to discredit the supplemental farm labor 
program. 

Labels are often used like vulgarity— 
simply because the user cannot think of 
anything correct, accurate, or descriptive 
to say. 

The use of “slave labor” in connection 
with the supplemental farm labor pro- 
gram is false and misleading. 

The worker enters into a contract— 
for wages equal to the prevailing wage. 
He is guaranteed working and living con- 
ditions superior to any other farm labor 
in the world. If he performs in a mini- 
mal manner, his employer must keep 
him employed—paying him whether 
there is work or not. He can earn three 
to five times as much as he can in his own 
country. He is paid regularly in cash. 

The worker can quit whenever he 
wants for whatever cause without ques- 
tion or penalty. Few quit because the 
work and pay is so desirable. 

Were slaves ever afforded this special, 
preferential treatment? 

While the farmer must beg to obtain 
workers, every aspect of the employee’s 
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work is voluntary. Nothing is manda- 
tory. The domestic worker can earn no 
more anywhere; the supplemental, tem- 
porary foreign worker earns exactly what 
his fellow domestic worker earns. 

Mexicans queue up for miles to apply 
for an opportunity to do this work. 
There are thousands of applicants for 
every job opening in the United States. 
Mexican nationals once swam rivers, 
climbed barbed wire fences, and fought 
in many ways for the possible opportu- 
nity for a few months’ work on California 
farms. Many Mexicans enter illegally 
every week anxious to work at one-half 
the U.S. farm wages. This is not the be- 
havior of slaves. The facts, and the 
behavior of the workers, discredit the 
honesty and objectivity of anyone who 
labels a bracero a “slave” or who uses 
“slave labor” to describe the temporary, 
supplemental farm labor program of the 
United States which permits the impor- 
tation of nationals when domestic labor 
is unavailable. 

Honest disagreement based upon facts 
should be encouraged and considered, 
but distorted labeling should be rejected. 
The cause of those who resort to false 
and misleading labels is almost always 
unworthy. 

A bill permitting the importation of 
temporary, supplemental farm labor is 
urgently needed now. 

Crops are spoiling. Canneries are 
closing. Land is not being planted. 
Farmers and allied workers are doomed 
to long periods of unemployment. 
U.S. industry, talent, dollars, and gold are 
being exported to Mexico all for want of 
adequate farm labor here. 


TARAS SHEVCHENKO 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
people of the Ukraine and scholars who 
appreciate his great genius commemo- 
rate the death of Taras Shevchenko, the 
Ukrainian poet laureate. 

Even though he died 104 years ago, 
Shevchenko still serves as the great driv- 
ing spirit of Ukrainian nationalism 
against the insidious Communist con- 
trol of the Ukrainian nation. 

Less than a year ago a statue of Taras 
Shevchenko was dedicated here in Wash- 
ington, D.C., which is dramatic evidence 
of the effective impact of Shevchenko’s 
leadership in the free world. 

Mr. Speaker, today the Ukraine is the 
largest non-Russian nation within the 
Soviet empire. Despite cruel repressions, 
the Ukrainian people continue in their 
search for freedom. Taras Shevchenko 
the greatest of all Ukrainian poets, was 
a fighter all his life, not only for the 
freedom of Ukraine, but also for the free- 
dom and individual dignity of all human 
beings. 

Although this occasion can be observed 
only clandestinely in the Ukraine, Ameri- 
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cans of Ukrainian descent are celebrating 
this anniversary with appropriate cere- 
monies and solemn pledges to continue 
their work to further the ideals of human 
freedom and the freedom of Ukraine of 
which Taras Shevchenko sang with such 
lyric beauty in his poetry. 

I am pleased to join my friends of 
Ukrainian background in honoring this 
great poet and in praying that freedom 
for all peoples will come as Taras Shev- 
chenko so fervently hoped. 


MARINE EXPLORATION AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT COMMISSION 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KEITH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States has acquired within the last year, 
under international law, the resource 
rights to a broad new expanse of terri- 
tory—the Continential Shelf. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alaska, Mr. 
BARTLETT, has very correctly noted that 
this is the most extensive territorial 
acquisition since the Louisiana Purchase. 

The great significance of this develop- 
ment is recognized in a bill I filed yester- 
day, H.R. 6009, which would create a 
Marine Exploration and Development 
Commission and charge that high-level 
Commission with the responsibility of 
formulating and executing a program 
of exploration and development of the 
vast resources of the Continental Shelf 
and the waters above the shelf. 

This bill is identical, with the excep- 
tion of several minor changes in lan- 
guage, with legislation filed in the Senate, 
S. 1091, by Senator BARTLETT and cospon- 
sored by 12 of his distinguished col- 
leagues. 

This legislation can provide the United 
States with the means of opening a 
whole new frontier off our seacoasts, a 
frontier that extends in some cases as 
far as 300 miles seaward. There is an 
obvious catch, of course. This new 
frontier of mineral, chemical, and bio- 
logical wealth is under water. But that 
should be only a temporary handicap 
in this age of advancing technology, and 
that, in fact, is the real purpose of this 
legislation—to accelerate that technol- 
ogy and to put the United States in the 
position to economically utilize the un- 
challenged abundance of the sea, the 
seabed, and the ocean subsoil. 

Even as the Louisiana Purchase was 
not appreciated at the time, I fear that 
many people today fail to fully compre- 
hend the economic, the military, and 
political importance of the oceans. We 
are spending billions on our space pro- 
gram, without any real idea of what we 
are after and what we will find in outer 
space. Yet, the experts project that by 
merely doubling our present modest na- 
tional expenditure for oceanographic 
research over the next 10 to 15 years, 
the United States can expect benefits in 
return approximating $6 billion a year. 
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With this much and more at stake, our 
efforts in this field should be directed 
toward specific goals and coordinated by 
a commission specifically created for this 
large and important task. 

This type of legislation is long overdue. 
And, there is an increasingly urgent na- 
ture to this need. The same internation- 
al treaty that recognizes our rights to 
these adjacent submerged lands—Con- 
vention on the Continental Shelf, 
adopted by the United Nations Confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea—would grant 
sovereign rights beyond the current 
limit of the shelf to the extent that we 
are capable of exploiting the resources 
of the shelf. 

Mr. Speaker, many challenges face 
this Nation in the years ahead, I can 
think of none that offers the same prom- 
ise of rich reward in the foreseeable 
future as the exploration and exploita- 
tion of the oceans. The technological 
conquest of the Continental Shelf is the 
first step, and will provide the tools and 
foundation, at the same time, for future 
strides. Our planet’s landlocked bil- 
lions face a tremendous population ex- 
plosion in the decades just ahead. At 
the same time, we will be confronted— 
unless we do something about it now— 
with dwindling food stocks and depleting 
natural resources of all kinds. 

Our best hope of overcoming these 
serious threats is not on the ashen sur- 
face of the moon, but in the untamed 
wilderness of the oceans. 

President Kennedy once said that 
“knowledge of the oceans is more than 
a matter of curiosity. Our survival may 
hinge upon it.” 

Now is the time to initiate a coordi- 
nated, imaginative program, Mr. 
Speaker, and I feel that this bill and its 
objectives are well suited to the need. 

Since the legislation itself is relatively 
short and quite clearly drawn, I feel it 
would be useful to print its text at this 
point in the RECORD: 

H.R. 6009 
A bill to provide a program of marine ex- 
ploration and development of the resources 
of the Continental Shelf 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“Marine Exploration and Development Act”, 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Src. 2. The Congress finds and declares 
that— 

The United States acquired under inter- 
national law on June 10, 1964, sovereign 
rights to the exploration and development 
of resources of the Continental Shelf under 
the Convention on the Continental Shelf 
adopted at the United Nations Conference on 
the Law of the Sea. Pursuant to the inter- 
nationally recognized and exclusive rights so 
secured, the United States assumes the re- 
sponsibility of executing an accelerated pro- 
gram of exploration and development of the 
physical, chemical, geological, and biological 
resources of the Continental Shelf. 

It is the policy of the United States to en- 
courage private investment in the economic 
utilization of the marine resources of the 
Continental Shelf; to determine the benefits 
from use of these marine resources for in- 
creased investment and economic growth; to 
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make available discoveries and information 
which may have value to United States in- 
dustries and to Federal and State agencies 
concerned with missions on the Continental 
Shelf; to develop an engineering capability 
for operating on the Continental Shelf and 
to fashion and operate vehicles and equip- 
ment for use in the waters above the Con- 
tinental Shelf. 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Continental Shelf” means 
the seabed and subsoil of the submarine areas 
adjacent to (a) the coast of continental 
United States to a depth of two hundred 
meters or, beyond that limit, to where the 
depth of the superjacent waters admits of 
the exploitation of the natural resources of 
such areas, or (b) the seabed and subsoil of 
similar submarine areas adjacent to the 
coasts of islands which comprise United 
States territory. 

(2) The term “Commission” means the Ma- 
rine Exploration and Development Commis- 
sion established under section 4. 


COMMISSION ESTABLISHED 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established a 
Marine Exploration and Development Com- 
mission to be composed of five members as 
follows— 

(1) two members to be appointed from pri- 
vate life by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate; 

(2) the Secretary of Defense; 

(3) the Secretary of the Interior; and 

(4) the Secretary of Commerce. 


One of the members appointed under clause 
(1) shall be designated by the President at 
the time of appointment as Chairman of the 
Commission. Each member specified in 
clause (2), (3), or (4) may designate another 
officer of his department to serve on the 
Commission in his absence. 

(b) Members of the Commission appointed 
under subsection (a) (1) shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $100 per diem while 
engaged in the business of the Commission, 
and while away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by law for persons in 
the service of the Federal Government who 
are employed intermittently. Members spec- 
ified in subsection (a) (2), (3), and (4), in- 
cluding persons designated to serve in their 
absence, shall not receive compensation in 
addition to that to which they are otherwise 
entitled as officers or employees of the Gov- 
ernment but shall be reimbursed for travel 
or other expenses incurred in carrying out 
the business of the Commission, 

(c) The Commission shall have an Execu- 
tive Director, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The Executive Director 
shall serve at the pleasure of the President 
and shall receive compensation at the rate 
prescribed for level IV of the Federal Execu- 
tive Salary Schedule established by the Fed- 
eral Executive Salary Act of 1964. Subject to 
the general supervision of the Commission, 
the Executive Director shall perform such of 
the functions conferred upon the Commis- 
sion under this Act as the Commission shall 
prescribe. 

(d) The Commission shall appoint and fix 
the compensation of such other officers and 
employees as may be necessary to enable it 
to carry out its functions. However, the 
Commission shall utilize the capacity of ex- 
isting governmental agencies to the maxi- 
mum extent consistent with the purposes of 
this Act. The Commission may also procure, 
without regard to the civil service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949, temporary and 
intermittent services to the same extent as is 
authorized for the departments by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946, but at rates not 
exceeding $75 per diem for individuals. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


Src. 5. It shall be the function of the Com- 
mission to formulate and carry out programs 
for purposes of exploration and development 
of the marine resources of the Continental 
Shelf and waters above the Continental Shelf. 
Such programs shall include but shall not 
be limited to the following: 

(1) Marine exploration, expeditions, and 
surveys necessary to describe the topography 
and to identify, locate, and economically de- 
velop physical, chemical, geological, and bio- 
logical resources of the Continental Shelf; 

(2) Cooperative expeditions for these pur- 
poses with other Federal agencies having 
missions on the Continental Shelf; 

(3) Development of an engineering capa- 
bility that will permit exploration and de- 
velopment of the Continental Shelf and su- 
perjacent waters; 

(4) Fostering participation in marine ex- 
ploration and economic development by sci- 
entific institutions and industry, through 
grants, loans, and cost-sharing arrange- 
ments; and 

(5) Providing for the widest practicable 
and appropriate dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning marine discoveries, develop- 
ment of instrumentation, equipment and fa- 
cilities, and other information as the Com- 
mission may deem appropriate. 


POWERS OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. In carrying out its functions under 
section 5, the Commission is authorized 

(1) to enter into agreements with other 
Government agencies for the carrying out 
by such agencies of any activities authorized 
by this Act, and for the reimbursement from 
appropriations made pursuant to section 8 
(a) of expenses incurred by such agencies 
in carrying out such activities; 

(2) to enter into agreements with public 
or private scientific institutions, or with pri- 
vate enterprises or individuals, for the carry- 
ing out of any activities authorized by this 
Act, and for the payment from appropriations 
made pursuant to section 8(a) of all or any 
portion of the expenses incurred by such 
institutions, enterprises, or individuals in 
carrying out such activities; and 

(3) to make loans, grants, or cost sharing 
arrangements from the fund established 
under section 7 to public or private scientific 
institutions, or to business enterprises or 
individuals for the purpose of enabling them 
to carry out activities to further the pro- 
grams of the Commission. 


MARINE EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Sec..7. There is hereby established on the 
books of the Treasury a Marine Exploration 
and Development Fund which shall be avail- 
able to the Commission for making loans, 
grants or cost sharing arrangements author- 
ized by section 6(3). The fund shall consist 
of amounts appropriated thereto pursuant to 
section 8 together with amounts received 


as repayments of principal and payments of 


interest on such loans. In establishing terms 

for loans, grants or cost sharing arrange- 

ments made from such fund, the Commission 

shall give due weight to the benefits inur- 

ing to the Government from the activities 

carried out with the proceeds of such loans. 
FINANCING 

Sec. 8. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums, not to exceed 
$50,000,000 for any fiscal year, as may be 
necessary to enable the Commission to carry 
out its functions under this Act. 

(b) In addition to appropriations author- 
ized by subsection (a), there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the fund es- 
tablished by section 7 the sum of $100,000,000 
to remain available until expended. 

DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 


Sec. 9. The Commission shall make avail- 
able to other interested Government agencies 
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and, to the extent consistent with national 
security, to public and private institutions, 
business enterprises, and individuals any in- 
formation obtained by the Commission in 
carrying out its functions under this Act. 
REPORTS TO CONGRESS 

Sec. 10. The Commission shall transmit to 
the Congress, at the beginning of each regu- 
lar session of the Congress, an annual report 
of its actvities under this Act, together with 
such legislative recommendations as it may 
deem desirable. 


CLEVELAND URGES END TO RESID- 
UAL OIL IMPORT CONTROLS 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I rise to renew my plea that quotas 
on residual oil be withdrawn and that 
the plan be canceled. This program is 
harmful to the national defense; it is 
damaging to our Latin American trade 
program and to the Alliance for Prog- 
ress; it places a heavy financial burden 
on the consumers of fuel in New Eng- 
land; and it has no relation to the eco- 
nomic problems of our coal-producing 
areas. 

The coal industry today is vigorous 
and healthy, as a matter of fact, with 
even brighter prospects ahead. The re- 
sidual oil quotas could be discarded com- 
pletely without affecting the coal areas. 
Yet, it is these areas, representing power- 
ful economic and political blocs, that 
are responsible for the continued main- 
tenance of the quotas. 

APPALACHIA BONANZA 


These same areas are about to win a 
huge Federal subsidy in the form of the 
Appalachia bill. Let me say, that we 
in New England are most sympathetic 
with the economic problems of Appa- 
lachia. We, too, are part of the Appa- 
lachian chain and we know what it is like 
to lose whole industries on which the eco- 
nomic life of our communities depends. 
We are fighting back and making a good 
fight. We do not ask the rest of the 
country for special favors. But we do 
ask for terms of fair competition. 

While our taxes will be taken to help 
finance this tremendous Appalachia 
program for 11 States, we are also paying 
additional tribute to the coal States in 
the form of high fuel costs, unnecessarily 
imposed through the residual oil quota 
system. 

New Englanders are being asked to 
support the Appalachia program, yet at 
the same time, we are being forced to 
endure hardship through the discrimina- 
tory fuel policy imposed largely by the 
power of the Appalachian coal States. 

FAIRPLAY 


We seek only fairness and what. we 
seek is also in the national interest. 
The maintenance of residual oil controls 
cannot be justified in terms of the na- 
tional security. Two years ago, the Of- 
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fice of Emergency Planning declared in 
a report to the President that— 

A careful and meaningful relaxation of 
controls on imports of residual fuel oil is 
consistent with the national security and the 
attainment of Western Hemispheric objec- 
tives, which contribute to the national secu- 
rity. 


From a foreign policy standpoint, this 
restrictive program is hurting us in Latin 
America, where exporters, restricted in 
their ability to sell us residual fuel oil 
and other materials, are buying more 
and more from other countries when 
they could be buying from us. This adds 
to the great problems of administering 
the Alliance for Progress and further 
complicates our balance-of-payments 
problems. 

RESENT EXACTION OF TRIBUTE 


We in New England are more than 
ready, as we have been always, to pay 
our share of costs for the national wel- 
fare but we deeply resent and deplore 
this silent exaction of tribute to special 
interests. 

We must remember that the residual 
oil quota system was put into effect in 
1959 for the main purpose of protecting 
the domestic oil industry. If that is still 
a major reason for continuing the pro- 
gram, it is a wholly defenseless one. 

It is granted that 15 or 20 years ago, 
when 20 percent of all domestic refined 
crude oil reached the market as residual 
oil, imports represented an important 
problem for the oil industry. But this 
is no longer so. Today, less than 4 per- 
cent of our refineries’ output is residual. 
Eventually this will diminish even fur- 
ther. Many refineries today in fact turn 
out no residual oil at all. 


WOULD HELP OIL INDUSTRY 


It seems to me that the domestic oil 
industry, which has problems of over- 
supply for other kinds of fuel, and which 
depends heavily on the densely populated 
eastern seaboard areas where imported 
residual fuel is a necessity, would help 
itself by dropping its opposition to end- 
ing the quota system. 

The domestic oil industry can be as- 
sured that New England’s plea for relief 
from quotas is founded solely on her 
need for fuel oil. We in New England 
would not sanction any modification of 
the import program which would allow 
imports of residual oil for any other pur- 
pose than as fuel. 

I strongly urge that the quota system 
on residual oil be ended forthwith and, 
as a sampling of editorial opinion being 
expressed throughout New England, 1 
offer the following editorials at this point 
in the Recorp: 

[From the Providence (R.I.), Bulletin, Dec. 
26, 1964] 

THE CONTROLS ON RESIDUAL Om Hurt NEW 
ENGLAND 

President Johnson has it in his power to 
give New England the happiest of happy New 
Year’s greetings by ordering the immediate 
lifting of controls on the importing of re- 
sidual fuel oil, a major cost factor in our 
industrial economy. The existing controls 
are controls without real purpose. 

The controls exist, of course, because of 
the pressures of competing fuel interests. 
But domestic residual production is declin- 
ing, and east coast consumers now depend 
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on imports for more than 75 percent of 
their requirements, The coal industry is 
vigorous and is competing hard in the east 
coast boiler fuels market. 

What is the purpose of continuing con- 
trols that have become meaningless? Why 
must New England economy pay a penalty 
in order to help a business over which it 
has no control? What special interest group 
has enough influence to keep this ridiculous 
controls system alive? 

New England is not asking Mr, Johnson 
for a northeast Appalachia program. New 
England is not asking Washington to set up 
loans and grants to help our industries. 
Our industries can take care of themselyes 
if they are given wider freedom to com- 
pete—and fuel costs are a big element of 
competition. 

All New England wants is assurance of a 
continuing and expanding supply of residual 
fuel oil at competitive prices. In short, all 
New England wants is a fair chance to oper- 
ate in a genuinely competitive market—and 
removing the residual oil import controls 
will help us to realize that goal. 

New England’s stake in Mr. Johnson’s de- 
cision amounts to well over $25 million 
annually through higher electric costs, 
apartment rents, school costs and taxes, 
There is no way to estimate how many jobs 
don’t exist because industries have avoided 
New England because of high fuel costs. 

The current fuel year ends March 31, and 
it would be a tremendous holiday present 
to New England if Mr. Johnson acted to kill 
the controls well before then. If the con- 
trols persist, relief will be just as far away 
as ever—and perhaps it may be a hopeless 
business for all practical purposes. 

It would be ironic if the continuance of 
controls helped to produce a situation in 
which Mr. Johnson would have to be asked 
for help in the Appalachia style. We don’t 
begrudge Appalachia any real help it can 
get, but we would rather help ourselves 
if we get that chance to act. 

New England businessmen dependent on 
competitive fuel costs and taxpayers who 
will be asked to help Appalachia ought to 
get busy in the next few weeks and let the 
White House know that New England would 
like a decision on residual fuel imports 
based on demands of the economy and not 
on pressures of special interests, 


— 


From the Taunton (Mass.) Gazette, Dec. 28, 
1964] 

THROW Us a “Home Run BALL,” Mr, PRESI- 
DENT 


President Johnson’s one-day campaign tour 
of New England paid off handsomely for him 
with New England’s solid “We Want John- 
son” vote. On more than one occasion he 
was heard to say, “now it’s New England's 
turn at bat.” Mr. President, New England 
is indeed at bat now and you are the pitcher. 
You could easily throw us the “home run 
ball” by delivering us from the economic 
strangulation of residual fuel oil import 
quotas. The choice is yours and if you lay 
aside the political considerations of compet- 
ing interests, the choice is obvious. Domes- 
tic residual production is declining and east 
coast consumers now depend on imports 
for over 75 percent of their requirements. 
The coal industry is vigorous and rebound- 
ing. Since 1962 it has captured 54 percent 
of the market growth of the vast east coast 
boiler fuel market. It’s prospects for the 
future are bright. These two facts alone 
have made residual restrictions “controls 
without a purpose.” Show the people of 
New England, Mr. President, that you are a 
man whose decisions are based on facts and 
what’s good for the country and not on polit- 
ical expediency or the consideration of spe- 
cial interest groups. Direct that residual 
controls be lifted immediately and return 
to east coast consumers with growing fuel 
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needs the assurance of a continuing and 
expanding supply at competitive price. 


[From the Wakefield (Mass.) Item, 
Feb, 3, 1965] 


COSTLY TO NEW ENGLAND 


The matter of residual fuel oil imports 
and the restrictions against them is being 
heard of again, and before long the President 
must make a decision about retaining or 
dropping the controls. Continuing them 
will be continuing a strong injustice to New 
England. 

Residual oil is what is left after the re- 
fining process. This type of oil will not burn 
in home burners, but it can be used in the 
kinds of burners that heat public buildings 
and other places. The present restrictions 
against importing this kind of fuel affect an 
estimated 50 million consumers on the east 
coast. In New England, where obtaining 
heating fuel is expensive, the burden caused 
by inability to get the residual oils is consid- 
erable. 

The coal industry has fought to keep the 
eontrols on, with the unsubstantiated plea 
that consumption of coal would be cut by 
increased use of residual oil. The fact is 
that New England is being made to pay a 
high price for heating fuels because it is 
denied the residual oil. There is little evi- 
dence that the coal industry benefits from 
this reality. 

There is no proper reason why New Eng- 
land must be made to suffer this inequity. 
There is no proper reason why the control 
should be continued. New England’s rep- 
resentatives are working hard toward the re- 
moyal of the restrictions. An open, compet- 
itive policy of imports would be a needed 
aid to the area. 

The President’s removal of the costly re- 
strictions is in the interests of New England’s 
welfare and if he makes any pretense of con- 
cern for this section of the country, he will 
remove them, 


{From the Banger (Maine) News, Feb. 8, 
1965] 
A Most PECULIAR SITUATION 

Many strange things happen in Washing- 
ton but none stranger than an advertise- 
ment recently placed in the Washington 
Post. It was in the form of an open letter, 
sponsored by the New England Governors’ 
Conference, pleading with President Johnson 
to lift the quotas on residual oil imports— 
which are costing the region an extra $80 
million annually for fuel. 

We give the Governors credit for trying, 
along with the New England Council and 
others who supported the plea. But why 
should it be necessary to spend money on an 
advertisement in a Washington newspaper 
to reach the President in hope of correcting 
an obvious and longstanding injustice? 

Surely the Democrats, if not the Repub- 
licans, of the New England delegation in 
Congress have access to the White House. 
Maine’s Senator EDMUND S. MusKIE sup- 
posedly enjoys high favor with the admin- 
istration. He was among those mentioned 
as President Johnson’s possible choice as a 
running mate. 

The President himself came to this region 
during the election campaign and assured 
listeners that it was now New England’s 
“turn at bat.” 

Well, lifting the burdensome oil import 
quotas wouldn't be much of a turn at bat. 
But it would help—some $80 million worth— 
and at no cost to U.S. taxpayers. All that's 
required is a swift scrawl of the President’s 
pen. 

We hope the advertisement brings results, 
but it shouldn’t be necesary to go to such 
extremes to catch the President’s attention. 
What has happened to communications be- 
tween the White House and New England's 
Democrats? 
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SENATOR COTTON’S CONCISE 
STATEMENT OF OUR DILEMMA IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
Hampshire, the Honorable Norris Cor- 
ton, devotes his most recent regular re- 
port to his constituents to a discussion 
of the dilemma in Vietnam. As the Sen- 
ator also points out, public officials labor 
under great difficulties in attempting to 
discuss the Vietnamese situation partly 
because of limited information and 
partly because the situation changes so 
fast that commentary is apt to be out of 
date by the time it is published. 

Under unanimous consent, I offer 
Senator Cotton’s analysis for the REC- 
orD. It is as concise, clear-cut, and per- 
ceptive a presentation I have yet seen on 
the troublesome problems besetting us in 
Vietnam: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR COTTON 

I had hoped I would not have to write 
about Vietnam—partly because a week must 
elapse between my writing and your reading 
my report, and Vietnam can change over- 
night. My main reason, however, stems 
from Ed Murrow’s famous advice, “When you 
are unsure of your facts, admit it. When 
you have no solution to offer, don't pre- 
tend you have.“ That may go for commen- 
tators, but people expect their Senator to 
have his facts and an opinion—and in as ex- 
plosive a situation as Vietnam, you can’t 
blame them. I shall give you my present 
judgment based on what I have been able to 
glean from testimony before committees and 
briefings by the President and the Defense 
and State Departments. At best, it’s a 
choice between evils. 

First, why are we in Vietnam? 

The Geneva Accords of 1954 ended French 
control, leaving Vietnam free but prostrate 
and virtually bankrupt. President Eisen- 
hower offered financial assistance, and with 
our economic aid, South Vietnam made 
amazing progress. The Communists, find- 
ing it was not going to collapse and fall into 
their hands, started guerrilla warfare. Un- 
able to stem the tide, President Diem ap- 
pealed to us for military help, and President 
Kennedy gave it. President Johnson con- 
tinued it, and Congress, by appropriations 
and later by resolution, approved. 

Should we now get out of Vietnam or stay 
in? 

Those who contend we should get out ad- 
vance the following reasons: (1) hazards of 
fighting a war in the jungles of Asia 8,000 
miles from home; (2) failure, thus far, of 
our allies, even those in the direct path of 
the Communists, to join us with anything 
more than token assistance; (3) lack of 
stable government in South Vietnam. 

But we must consider what will happen if 
we withdraw: (1) South Vietnam would be 
overrun by the Communists. Its valiant 
fighters and a million refugees that have 
fied there for protection would be ruthlessly 
liquidated. (2) Our failure to live up to 
commitments made by three Presidents and 
the Congress would shatter worldwide con- 
fidence in us and topple anti-Communist 
parties everywhere. (3) Nations of south- 
east Asia would go down like a row of dom- 
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inoes before the onward rush of 
communism. Japan and the Philippines 
might be forced to reach an accord with 
Red China. 

All this adds up to the conclusion that 
knuckling to the invaders in Vietnam is the 
surest path to ultimate war. In the words 
of Eisenhower: “Weakness invites aggres- 
sion—strength stops it.” 

Admittedly, the glaring weakness is the 
lack of stable government in South Vietnam. 
All experts agree that the Vietnamese are 
the toughest fighters in southeast Asia, eager 
to defend their freedom. That’s why Viet- 
nam was selected as the place to make a 
stand, But no army can fight without a 
head, and it takes a strong hand to stamp 
out Communist infiltration. Nor can our 
allies be wholly blamed for not responding. 
There has been no continuing government 
to ask them—to receive, assign, and quarter 
them. This has delayed for weeks 2,000 
trained South Koreans who have finally ar- 
rived. Our tragic mistake was our acquies- 
cence in the overthrow of Diem, just as years 
ago we forced the fall of Chiang Kai-shek 
and lost 400 million Chinese. It’s an error 
hard to rectify. If we take a hand in re- 
storing a strong government, we invite the 
charge of imperialism, but that is what we 
may have to do or pay a terrible price in 
American blood. We never learn that Asiat- 
ics are not yet schooled in the ways of de- 
mocracy and respond only to absolute power 
at the top. The suggestion that we can 
take time out in this emergency to educate 
them in the elective process is absurd. It 
would take a generation. 

On the whole, however, I back the policy of 
President Johnson. He is right in refusing 
to negotiate while aggression continues—it 
would be taken as a sign of weakness. He 
is right in refraining from any overt act to 
widen the war—of that we must not be gull- 
ty. He is right in making retaliation swift 
and sure each time we are attacked—there 
must not be another Korea with Americans 
subjected to bombing and not allowed to 
strike at the source. 

This report offers no inspired solutions. 
It will not be pleasing either to those who 
demand that we go “all out” or those that 
demand we “get out.” To be sure, our pres- 
ent course is a “staying” process, repugnant 
to American temperament and tradition, 
But it’s the best of bad alternatives. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RousH). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from New York 
55 GOODELL] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to discuss a matter of great ur- 
gency. My comments will be somewhat 
technical but I hope you will bear with 
me, because I believe that the importance 
of this matter will become obvious as I 
proceed. 

The world of American industrial re- 
lations is obviously an important one. 
But it is also a delicate and sensitive 
one. Every week, across the country, 
employers and unions are working out 
their codes of relationship—a code which 
in each case is represented by a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. 

And the negotiations which produce 
those agreements rest upon a complex of 
understandings and assumptions which, 
although they do not enter into the 
agreements, very considerably affect the 
nature of the agreements entered into. 

Obviously, any serious intervention 
with these basic underlying guideposts 
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will necessarily shake, and maybe even 
shatter, the sensitive framework of rela- 
tionships built into the collective agree- 
ment. 

A 1960 trio of decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court relating to labor arbitra- 
tion represents just that kind of dan- 
gerous—and unjustified—interference 
with the collective bargaining process. 

Known as the Warrior & Gulf tril- 
ogy—Warrior & Gulf Navigation Co. v. 
USW, 363 U.S. 574; USW v. American 
Mfg. Co., 363 U.S. 564; and USW v. En- 
terprise Wheel & Car Corp., 363 U.S. 
593—from the lead case ir the group, 
the decisions upset and reverse the 
standard rule of arbitrability. This 
standard rule, recognizing that arbitra- 
tion is a deliberately chosen alternative 
to judicial litigation, permits judicial en- 
forcement of a demand to arbitrate only 
where the duty to arbitrate the particu- 
lar demand is clear. 

In the trilogy decisions, the Court held 
that arbitration demands, under collec- 
tive bargaining agreements, must be en- 
forced by the courts unless the demands 
are specifically excluded from arbitra- 
tion by language in the agreement. 

Despite the strong protests against the 
Warrior and Gulf doctrine which im- 
mediately arose from lawyers, labor re- 
lations experts, and even arbitrators— 
Levitt, The Supreme Court and Ar- 
bitration, NYU 14th Annual Conference 
on Labor, 1961, page 217 and the fol- 
lowing; Hays, “The Supreme Court and 
Labor Law,” 60 Columbia Law Review, 
901, November 1960, note 46, Cornell 
Law Quarterly Review, page 336 and the 
following, winter, 1961; Wallen, “Re- 
cent Supreme Court Decisions on Arbi- 
tration—An Arbitrator’s View,” 63 West 
Virginia Law Review, 295, 1961; Kagel, 
“Recent Supreme Court Decisions and 
the Arbitration Process,” Proceedings of 
the 14th Annual Meeting, National 
Academy of Arbitrators, 1961, page 1. 
See also, the report at pages A2 to A4 of 
BNA’s Daily Labor Report, reporting the 
February 8, 1963, meeting of the Nation- 
al Academy of Arbitrators—the Supreme 
Court has continued to apply, and even 
expand, this radical new rule. For in- 
stance, in March of this year, the Court 
in, Wiley & Sons v. Livingston, 376 U.S. 
543, ruled that even the procedural pre- 
conditions to arbitration, such as con- 
tractual time limits, must be decided by 
the arbitrator, and not the court. 

The labor law section of the American 
Bar Association has labeled this strange 
new doctrine “turnstile arbitration,” and 
has formally recommended that Con- 
gress reverse it by enactment of a modi- 
fication to section 301 of the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947. 

I fully agree with the concern of the 
American Bar Association that these rev- 
olutionary decisions must be reversed, 
Accordingly, I am today introducing a 
bill to accomplish that purpose. This 
legislation will serve the public interest 
for the following reasons: 

First, the Court’s decisions represent 
an unfair reversal of one of the basic 
principles upon which existing and fu- 
ture collective agreements are reached— 
the rule that the arbitration clause in a 
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contract will be subject to normal, care- 
ful, judicial construction. 

Hundreds, if not thousands, of collec- 
tive agreements across the land—with 
arbitration clauses negotiated under the 
umbrella of that rule—were substantial- 
ly modified by the Warrior and Gulf de- 
cision. The parties to those agreements 
awoke one day to find themselves party 
to an arbitration agreement of a kind 
they had never intended to make. 

The sensitive balancing of rights and 
duties included in those collective agree- 
ments was summarily unbalanced by the 
Court’s action. No one will ever know 
the degree of damage to union-manage- 
ment relations which will flow from this 
upset. I believe that it is highly desir- 
able for Congress to undo that damage 
now. 

Second, I believe that the Warrior and 
Gulf rule represents a basic misconstruc- 
tion and distortion of congressional in- 
tent and constitutes a prime example of 
judicial legislation. 

The keystone of the questionable arch 
of logic by which the Court imputes con- 
gressional intent to create an “auto- 
matic” rule of arbitrability in labor dis- 
putes is the Court’s prior decision in the 
Lincoln Mills trilogy, 353 U.S. 448 (1957). 
In that earlier trilogy, the Court held 
that section 301(a) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act authorizes as follows: 

Federal courts to fashion a body of Fed- 
eral law for the enforcement of * * * col- 
lective-bargaining agreements and includes 
within that Federal law specific performance 
of promises to arbitrate grievances under col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. 

* * * * * 

We conclude that the substantive law to 
apply in suits under section 301(a) is Fed- 
eral law which the courts must fashion from 
the policy of our national labor laws. (Jus- 
tice Frankfurter’s dissent, after cogently 
demonstrating that Congress had not the 
slightest intent to assign this legislative 
function to the Court, sharply questions the 
constitutional right of the Court to assume 
such a function. The questionable right 
of the Court to create a “labor-contract 
code“ underscores the importance of con- 
stant congressional overseeing of the code's 
development.) 


Justice Frankfurter sharply chided his 
colleagues for this decision, which, he 
said, attributed to Congress “an occult 
intent.” And Law School Professor and 
Labor Law Expert Charles Gregory said 
of the decision: 

It is enough to make the legal profession 
hold onto their hats. 


In the Warrior cases, the Court 
fashioned its arbitrability rule by deter- 
mining that: 

The present Federal policy is to promote 
industrial stabilization through the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. A major factor 
in achieving industrial peace is the inclusion 
of a provision for arbitration of grievances 
in the collective bargaining agreement. 

Complete effectuation of the Federal policy 
is achieved when the agreement contains 
both an arbitration provision for all unre- 
solved grievances and an absolute prohibition 
of strikes, the arbitration agreement being 
the “quid pro quo” for the agreement not 
to strike. 


Neither in Lincoln Mills nor in the 
Warrior cases does the Court submit any 
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proof of the intent of Congress to “favor” 
grievance arbitration other than (a) this 
vague statement in Lincoln Mills: 

To be sure, there is a great medley of ideas 
reflected in the hearings, reports, and de- 
bates on the act. Yet, to repeat, the entire 
tenor of the history indicates that the agree- 
ment to arbitrate grievance disputes was 
considered as quid pro quo of a no-strike 
agreement. 


And (b) the following statement in the 
majority opinion in the American Manu- 
facturing Co.: 

Section 203 (d) of the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947, 61 Stat. 154, 29 U.S.C. 
173 0d) states: “Final adjustments by a 
method agreed upon by the parties is hereby 
declared to be the desirable method for set- 
tlement of grievance disputes arising over 
the application or interpretation of an exist- 
ing collective-bargaining agreement * * *.” 
That policy can be effectuated only if the 
means chosen by the parties for settlement 
of their differences under a collective-bar- 
gaining agreement is given full play. 


Statement (a) is not supported by the 
legislative history of the Taft-Hartley 
Act—an exhaustive legislative history of 
section 301 relating to this subject is 
devastatingly appended to Justice Frank- 
furter’s dissent in Lincoln Mills, In 
any event, statements (a) and (b) even 
if valid, do not in any way lend support 
to the Court’s creation of this startling 
new doctrine of “automatic arbitra- 
bility” upon the alleged ground that it 
reflects congressional intent. Indeed, 
the language of section 203(d), quoted 
above, could more logically be construed 
as reflecting congressional intent that 
the courts should carefully scrutinize 
“the method of final adjustment agreed 
upon by the parties,” in order not to 
misapply their agreement. Such an in- 
terpretation would appear to be con- 
firmed by the following quotation from 
a House conference report which is im- 
portantly highlighted by Justice Douglas 
in Lincoln Mills: 

Once parties have made a collective-bar- 
gaining contract, the enforcement of that 
contract should be left to the usual processes 
of the law. 


Perhaps in recognition of the meager 
and “clairvoyant” nature of this estimate 
of congressional intent, the Court’s opin- 
ion sought to justify this “entirely new 
and strange doctrine” by a discursive, 
internally inconsistent discussion of the 
nature of labor arbitration, leading to 
the highly debatable conclusion that that 
nature warrants a hands-off approach on 
the part of the courts. 


1 The “quid pro quo” concept attributed by 
the majority opinion to Congress is actually 
the Court’s own invention. Most Congress- 
men are sufficiently familiar with collective 
bargaining to know that the only considera- 
tion flowing to an employer in the usual 
collective bargaining agreement is the no- 
strike clause. It is simply a distortion of 
fact to narrow the employer’s quid, from the 
entire basket of promises he makes, to the 
meager confines of the arbitration clause— 
a clause which many labor contracts do not 
contain, The distortion thus accomplished 
is tantamount to a holding that the monthly 
cash rental for a nine-room house is the 
quid pro quo for the use of the dining room. 
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Professor, now Court of Appeals Judge, 
Paul Hays cogently noted the lack of 
logic and correctness in the trilogy, 
saying: 

It is with the reasoning of the opinions 
and with their aura that one takes issue. 
Perhaps it would be fair to say that the 
Court’s view of labor arbitration, as expressed 
in these opinions, is romantic rather than 
realistic and rational. The picture given of 
the arbitration process sounds more like the 
praise of arbitration one might hear in the 
speeches at a dinner in honor of some pop- 
ular arbitrator, or at a public function of an 
arbitration group. It suggests only a vague 
resemblance to the hard, practical, day-to- 
day processes of hearing and determining 
grievances (60 Columbia Law Review at 
930). 


Third, the decisions contain within 
themselves the seeds of labor-manage- 
ment conflict. As contracts terminate, 
or otherwise become open for bargaining, 
management will inevitably seek to re- 
move the arbitration clauses whose na- 
ture has been so abruptly changed by the 
courts. Unions, attempting to hold onto 
their newly found turnstile arbitration, 
will resist. The result: a harsh and 
totally unnecessary cause of strikes, 
picketing, and all the animosity and ill 
will thereby engendered. 

My conclusion that these decisions will 
lead to industrial strife is supported by 
many commentators. For example: 


The Court’s opinion is motivated by the 
professed intention to promote industrial 
peace. The instant decision, however, com- 
pels management, when existing contracts 
come up for renegotiation, to specifically ex- 
clude from arbitration those practices con- 
sidered to be legitimate managerial rights. 
Should this meet with bitter union opposi- 
tion, the result may be just the open indus- 
trial warfare the Court is seeking to avoid. 
(Vol. 46, Cornell Law Quarterly at p. 346.) 

What are the practical implications of the 
Supreme Court’s decisions for collective bar- 
gaining? Those in management who panic 
may rush in to insist on tightening the so- 
called standard arbitration clauses to sharply 
delimit arbitration. They are bound to meet 
with sharp resistance from union negoti- 
ators, especially when they get into the 
supremely sensitive areas such as sub- 
contracting and the like. (Wallen 63, W. Va. 
Law Review at p. 299.) 

The newly announced Douglas doctrine 
shatters precedent. Arbitration has received 
the alchemist’s transmutation. Except for 
matters expressly excluded, all arbitration is 
now open end regardless of union-manage- 
ment intent; and the right of judicial re- 
view, for all practical purposes, is a thing of 
the past. These decisions are so weighted 
in labor’s favor that two results appear in- 
evitable: (1) Attempts to modify long-exist- 
ing contract language to avoid the dangers 
posed ill cause considerable labor-manage- 
ment strife; (2) a spate of judicial opinions 
distinguishing the instant cases will follow 
in an effort to restore a semblance of reality 
to the arbitral process. (Cornell L. Rev., vol. 
46 at p. 349.) 


I think no one has better expressed the 
recent strange convolutions of the Su- 
preme Court in this area of the collective 
agreement than Prof. Clyde Summers, 
of Yale Law School. In his report to 
the American Bar Association Labor 
Law Section in 1962, Professor Summers 
said: f 

The Court's main concern this term has 
been with exploring the wonderland of sec- 
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tion 301. Following the white rabbit of leg- 
islative intent, the Justices have peeked 
through the doorway of State court juris- 
diction, nearly drowned in their own tears 
over Norris-La Guardia; and like an Alice, the 
Court, in this wonderland, has first closed 
up and then opened up, like a telescope, 
scarcely knowing how to become the correct 
size, or what the correct size should be. 

In Lincoln-Mills the Court shot up like a 
giant, now capable of fashioning a body of 
Federal law for the enforcement of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. But in the 
Steelworkers’ cases the Court nearly disap- 
peared entirely when it tasted an arbitration 
clause. It protested it was too unschooled 
to interpret an agreement, and too shy to ask 
the arbitrator for an explanation of his 
decision. 

This year the Court in March was wise 
and strong enough to write into an agree- 
ment a no-strike clause, but in June was 
helpless to require that ones written by the 
parties be obeyed. 

The ability to change sides can, as Alice 
discovered, be quite useful if the Court knows 
why and when it needs to perform different 
functions and has path or purpose. But in 
the cases this year, the Court seemed to 
wander through random doors to new adven- 
tures. 


In the light of all the above, I think 
it is time for Congress to step into this 
wonderland through which the Court 
has been wandering and to seek now to 
restore sanity and order. 

Early enactment of the bill which Iam 
introducing today represents a highly ap- 
propriate first step in this endeavor. 


GOLD KEY AWARDED TO MISS 
MARY E. SWITZER, COMMIS- 
SIONER OF VOCATIONAL REHA- 
BILITATION 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
always much satisfaction in seeing out- 
standing and devoted career public ser- 
vants recognized for what they are doing 
to advance the welfare of the American 
people. Recently a leading medical 
journal, the Archives of Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation, announced the 
conferring of the Gold Key Award on 
Miss Mary E. Switzer, Commissioner of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, in the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, for her long and distinguished 
service in developing and expanding bet- 
ter rehabilitation services for disabled 
men, women, and children in this country 
and abroad. 

The award is the highest conferred 
by the American Congress of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation. It has 
been given previously to only a small 
number of outstanding nonphysicians, 
including Franklin D, Roosevelt, Bernard 
M. Baruch, Sister Elizabeth Kenny, 
Henry F. Kettering, Basil O’Connor, and 
Eugene J. Taylor. 

In making the award this professional 
group quite properly noted the results 
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of Miss Switzer’s leadership in terms of 
the substantial growth in services to the 
disabled through the Federal-State pro- 
gram of vocational rehabilitation, the 
progress in research into better methods 
of rehabilitating the disabled, and the 
expanded national training program for 
producing more professional workers in 
this field. 

Because the sort of recognition given 
by such a Gold Key Award gives visible 
evidence of the exceptional performance 
by career Government leaders such as 
Miss Switzer, I should like to insert at 
this point in the Recorp the text of the 
citation from the December 1964 issue of 
the Archives of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation: 


THE 1964 Goto Key AWARD—MARY E. SWITZER 


For her outstanding contributions to the 
advancement of the field of rehabilitation, 
for her warm compassion for her fellowmen, 
for her demonstrated ability in administra- 
tion, for her success in founding new avenues 
of cooperation among public, voluntary, and 
professional groups in the conquest of dis- 
ability, and for her encouragement and sup- 
port of rehabilitation concepts in medical 
education, the American Congress of Physi- 
cal Medicine and Rehabilitation awarded the 
Gold Key to Miss Mary E. Switzer, Commis- 
sioner of Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare at its 42d Annual Session in Boston 
on August 26, 1964. 

Born near Boston, Miss Switzer is a grad- 
uate of Radcliffe College, of which school she 
has served as a member of the board of 


-trustees. Her Government career began in 


1922 in the Treasury Department. In 1934 
she was made Assistant to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury (in charge of the U.S, 
Public Health Service). An important early 
assignment in her career was that of As- 
sistant to the Chairman of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee to Coordinate Health and 
Welfare Activities, which was established by 
Executive order of President Roosevelt. 

Even before her appointment in 1950 as 
head of the Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, Miss Switzer had achieved 
eminence in domestic and international 
health affairs. During World War II, she 
served as assistant to the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, and was respon- 
sible for procurement and assignment of 
physicians, dentists, veterinarians, sanitary 
engineers, and nurses. As assistant to the 
Director of the War Research Service, she 
helped to develop research programs essen- 
tial to the war effort. For her service during 
the war, Miss Switzer received the President’s 
Certificate of Merit, the highest award given 
civil service employees. 

Miss Switzer was a member of the Ameri- 
can Preparatory Commission for the First 
World Congress on Mental Health and was a 
delegate to that congress in 1948. She rep- 
resented the United States at the First Inter- 
national Health Conference, which developed 
the Constitution of the World Health Orga- 
nization, and was also a member of the U.S, 
delegation to the Second World Health As- 
sembly in Rome in 1949. Since 1951 she has 
represented the United States in all inter- 
national congresses of the International So- 
ciety for Rehabilitation of the Disabled. 

In 1954, 4 years after Miss Switzer became 
head of the Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, the agency was authorized 
under a new law to expand its program into 
rehabilitation research and training. 

The research program has grown from 18 
projects in 1955 to about 850 in 1964, the 
Federal expenditures for this purpose in- 
creasing from about $300,000 to more than 
$61 million in 1964. Similarly, the training 
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program—designed to meet shortages in pro- 
fessional rehabilitation personnel—has ex- 
panded to support 447 teaching programs in 
colleges, universities, and other institutions 
over the country, reaching 3,200 trainees in 
12 major disciplines and in addition 6,000 
persons in short-term education. Expendi- 
tures in the training program have grown 
from $900,000 in 1954 to almost $27 million 
in 1964, including more than $3 million for 
medical training. 

Under Miss Switzer's leadership, the Fed- 
eral-State program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion—which is concerned with preparing 
mentally or physically disabled Americans 
for employment—has made remarkable ad- 
vances. During the first 30 years of the pro- 
gram, 583,000 persons had been rehabilitated 
for jobs; during her 14 years as head of the 
program, more than 1 million persons have 
been rehabilitated. 

Miss Switzer has been given many awards 
by voluntary and private organizations and 
groups in the field of rehabilitation. Out- 
standing among them is the Albert Lasker 
Award for distinguished service to the physi- 
cally handicapped, which was presented to 
her in 1960. She has received the President’s 
Award of the National Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation. 

In 1956, the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare presented her its 
Distinguished Service Award. 

Miss Switzer has also received many hon- 
orary degrees. Among them are doctor of 
humane letters from Tufts University, Gal- 
laudet College, and Western College for 
Women; doctor of laws from Adelphi Col- 
lege; doctor of humanities from Boston Uni- 
versity and Duke University; doctor of medi- 
cal sciences from the Women’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania; doctor of science 
from California College of Medicine; and 
doctor of public service, Springfield College. 
In 1964 she was given the Distinguished 
Women of America Award by Christian Col- 
lege. She is an honorary member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. For her work in developing 
the National Mental Health Act she was made 
an honorary member of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, one of very few laymen 
so honored. 

Many voluntary and private groups con- 
cerned in rehabilitation and health have 
been served by Miss Switzer. She is a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the Men- 
ninger Foundation and a trustee of the 
Easter Seal Research Foundation. She was 
president of the American Hearing Society 
for two consecutive terms, and has been 
president of the National Rehabilitation As- 
sociation. She is also a member of the board 
of the World Rehabilitation Fund, and of 
the advistory committee of the International 
Society for Rehabilitation of the Disabled. 
For many years she served on the com- 
mittee on professional education and pub- 
lications of the National Foundation (for 
Infantile Paralysis), and as general mem- 
ber of the National Association for Mental 
Health. 

Miss Switzer lives in Alexandria, Va., and 
is highly active in community affairs, espe- 
cially those having to do with health and 
welfare. She is a member of the Alexandria 
Board of Health. Much of her time is con- 
tributed to affairs of the Alexandria Hospital, 
where she served for many years on its board 
of directors and in other capacities. 


THE CHALLENGES OF 
OCEANOGRAPHY 
Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hanna] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, to the in- 
creasing interest in the oceans of the 
world much glamorous lipservice has 
been directed. To contribute something 
constructive as well as interesting, re- 
quires understanding the present en- 
vironment of the subject matter. How 
is helpful and how it is limiting? 
What the present knowledge of the sub- 
ject includes and its shape? How this 
is helpful and how it is limiting? 
Finally, given the information in the two 
points above, what should be the major 
thrust to accomplish agreed goals? 

As is true of so many subjects in our 
day and time, oceanography must be 
understood in a duality of environment. 
The first is national or domestic and the 
second is international. It should be 
clear that neither of these dual aspects 
are mutually exclusive. That is to say, 
policies, programs, attitudes, and at- 
tempts made within our sovereign power 
do not issue forth in a vacuum but must 
be colored and affected by the interna- 
tional climate. Equally, in the interna- 
tional arena we do not approach uni- 
laterally, bilaterally, multilaterally, or 
through the United Nations, policies, 
programs, agreements, or undertakings 
without reflecting their effect upon our 
national interest or our domestic well- 
being. This understanding immediately 
opens the door for consideration for 
progress, but at the same time limits the 
scope and independence of any single 
undertaking. 

The single most governing fact im- 
pinging heavily upon domestic considera- 
tions in oceanography, and not totally 
without effect in the international field, 
is the history of the vested interests in 
this field as reflected in multiagency in- 
volvement that is a functioning part of 
the domestic environment in govern- 
ment. There are some 23 separated de- 
partments and agencies of government 
that have been involved in the activities 
already underway in and on the oceans 
of the world. The ideas of mission or 
purpose; the declarations of policies in 
pursuit thereof; the actual programs of 
accomplishment are in no way mutually 
exclusive or entirely supplemental. As 
a matter of fact, duplication and con- 
tradiction abound, as one would expect. 
Each Government sector now active can 
be predictably counted on to protect 
their mission policies and programs with 
no lack of justification and no absence 
of support. This does each credit and 
must be intelligently and appreciatively 
understood. 

To those who look for simple, dramatic 
and dynamic formats for a “giant step” 
forward in oceanography I would remind, 
Mr. Speaker, this field is not like that of 
atomic energy where the entire approach 
could be made of one cloth since its was 
so new. Nor is it, my colleagues, like the 
undertaking in space where the step from 
airframe and missile formats made an 
easy and logical step to the formation of 
NASA. Many of the basic components 
for a full assault in oceanography have 
been in existence for a long time and will 
not look kindly on some new all-powerful 
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superagency or some new all-absorbent, 
all-inclusive bureau that dries up the ac- 
tivities as they now exist. This is a fact 
of government structure and all the logic 
and learning of the past indicates that 
future plans for expansion must work 
with this fact in mind and meet the frus- 
trations and limitations that are implied. 

The business, commercial, and indus- 
trial environments are, in a sense, reflec- 
tive of the Government’s situation. Any 
new policies, plans, or programs will be 
looked at not only by those industries 
whose skills, equipment, and other re- 
sources are looking for new commitments 
and, therefore, would press for bold, new, 
and expensive expansion. They will be 
looked at, also, by those in the fisheries 
industry, the ocean transport business, 
the oil interests, and other existing, func- 
tioning private pursuits involving the sea 
who will judge the new suggestions by 
their impact on a going business. These 
may dictate caution and less expansion. 

The university environment holds a 
like environment of contrasts. Although 
these facilities have come to welcome 
Government financial support through 
contracts and grants, they have limita- 
tions too. There is the constant fight 
between the defenders of the university 
commitment to pure research. These 
oppose as corrupting the more limited 
work in specific research, directed re- 
search, or applied research. 

The colleges and universities are also 
mindful of the limitations of manpower 
and the demonstrable shortage of fully 
qualified scientific and technical person- 
nel in this field. This at once poses a 
place for expansion of effort and a limita- 
tion on quick accomplishment. We could 
continue to provide further instances of 
how the domestic environment for 
oceanography is complex and challeng- 
ing. It is sufficient, however, to indicate 
that a fuller understanding of this exist- 
ing environment is required and the op- 
portunities and limitations it dictates be 
more fully appreciated before big, bold 
Plans for aggressive action can be rea- 
sonably assessed. 

The international environment is also 
one which contains the same dichotomy 
and similar contradictions. The law of 
the sea is an existing discipline. It cur- 
rently refiects the competitive interests 
of the nations of the world. Each of 
these have pursued their own economic 
and political interests limited by the in- 
dividual and collective sovereign wills 
with which they have clashed. Each 
nation has pursued the expanding 
chance for peace and the wider range of 
cooperative competition restrained al- 
ways by what at a given time and place 
was the domestic utterance of their na- 
tional self-interest. 

Any new and enlarged efforts of the 
United States in the exploration and ex- 
ploitation of the oceans of the world 
must provide sensible opportunity and 
logical limitation based on the full un- 
derstanding and respect for things as 
they now stand and are accepted in the 
international environment. 

All this is to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
much prosaic and mundane brushclear- 
ing is required at this point in time. 
Our judgment is that an attempt to 
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quickly leapfrog these environmental 
conditions would be costly and unpro- 
ductive. We may talk about the de- 
sirable but we must work with existing 
facts, frustrating though these may ap- 
pear to some. 

Aside from environment, though in no 
way separate from it, is the subject mat- 
ter of oceanography as it now exists. 
The ocean is a different thing to all who 
look at it, depending on their interests. 
In the scientific world the elements of 
the sea have been studied not as a uni- 
versal subject but rather as an aggregate 
of separated, classic disciplines such as 
biology, physics, chemistry, and so forth. 
Those in pursuit of new knowledge in 
their chosen field often proceed inde- 
pendently. It brings to mind a story of 
two teams of medical researchers, one 
doing study on malaria and mosquitos, 
the other researching the activities of 
a microscopic boring worm which en- 
tered the legs of humans and poisoned 
the human bloodstream. The two teams 
met in a swamp in the Philippine Islands. 
The malaria group had full clothing 
on the upper parts of their bodies, in- 
cluding full netting, minimizing ex- 
posure to the mosquitos. On the lower 
extremities, usually underwater, they 
wore sneakers and shorts. The other 
group looking for the swimming boring 
worm had rubber boots and trousers to 
the waist with the bare arms and chests 
above. This same separation and divisi- 
bility without communication occupies 
much in oceanography today. 

There is another whole group of stu- 
dents and scholars who are in search 
of better charts and maps of the oceans. 
These pursue a survey approach to the 
sea rather than a research approach. 
Their work is equally important to the 
unfolding advance in oceanography 
and is a requirement to meet the chal- 
lenge of future opportunities. Each of 
these efforts can best be understood by 
keeping linkage with the other. 

A third, and growing in importance, 
is the engineering area of knowledge. 
Instrumentation, equipment, and ve- 
hicles are required for each step of in- 
creased technology in oceanography. To 
make the progress the future demands, 
the do-it-yourself engineering in ocean- 
ography must give way to more sophisti- 
cated approaches. This does not indicate 
nor suggest that the engineer can truly 
serve the needs in oceanography without 
becoming very closely identified with its 
subject matter and, more importantly, 
qualify as a member of the team with 
the research and survey men. 

We submit that the existing subject 
matter suggests these requirements for 
the future. First, an information col- 
lection center which provides both a stor- 
age facility and a retrieval service. Be- 
yond this it should serve as a cross-fer- 
tilization agent where the compounds of 
knowledge are as clearly seen and ap- 
preciated as their distilled components, 
The present state of knowledge per- 
suades us that there will be no uniform 
advance in the various sectors of ocean- 
ography so no uniform effort is dictated. 
Neither is a singly directed program indi- 
cated. Careful assessment, however, 
would surely show that there are interre- 
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lationships within each sector and be- 
tween the sectors so that team ap- 
proaches and total overview is contin- 
ually required. These observations show 
at once advances that are feasible and 
limitations which are practical. 

Finally, our approach to finding a new 
and more vital thrust into the under- 
standing and use of the sea should rest on 
an announced national policy. So far 
that policy has been rather vaguely ar- 
ticulated, So far no policy enunciated 
seems to encompass the existing facts 
with the desired future. May I suggest 
that such policy, after being broadly 
stated, be further specifically addressed 
to at least the following 10 separate divi- 
sions in oceanography: 

I, CLIMATE 


There is a known close relationship 
between air temperatures and sea surface 
temperatures which give birth to weather 
of both a mild and violent nature. The 
pursuit of knowledge in this area is im- 
portant. Our national goal should be 
defined within the framework of domes- 
tic and international facts. 

Il. ENERGY 


Modern technology has shown an inex- 
haustible appetite for energy and modern 
experience indicates that a mixture of 
delivery from many sources will give a 
supply that meets the demand at the 
best price and at the same time conserve 
certain sources which are themselves 
subject to exhaustion; that is, coal and 
oil. A national goal could prescribe the 
appropriate dedication of money and 
manpower to the subject and give some 
measure of its competitive position in 
areas of conflict or its potential for co- 
operation with other uses. 

III. FOOD 


A national goal here should recognize 
the great role the United States could 
play in developing an answer to the 
world food shortage but should be aware 
of the possible conflicts with existing do- 
mestic and international food producing, 
processing, and marketing. 

It is predicted that there exists in the 
oceans of the world sufficient protein to 
feed 30 billion people, The entire world 
population is one-tenth of that figure 
today. Also a national goal stated in 
this area would give some indication of 
priority. 

IV. MEDICINE 

The pharmaceutical chemistry and 
biology of the sea is in its infancy but 
its promise is bright. A national goal 
stated here could put this less recog- 
nized phase of use into perspective, It 
could point out that the rewards from 
this use could reduce costs in such ac- 
tivities as sea water conversion. 

V. MINERALS AND PETROLEUM 


A national goal here should reeognize 
the depletion of some of our landlocked 
resources and reflect some lessons in re- 
source management and controls to pre- 
vent unreasonable encroachment and 
injury to other uses of the sea, such as 
food and recreation. 

VI. RECREATION 


A national goal here could emphasize 
recognition that a Great Society must 
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provide healthy opportunities for use of 
leisure time and the dynamic emergence 
of recreation and tourism as the great 
new service industry of the future. The 
priority of this use which often is seen 
as in conflict with, if not incompatible 
with, other uses should be indicated. 


VII. SECURITY 


A national goal here is eminently re- 
quired. It is true of course that in 
atomic energy and in space this aspect of 
Government participation is dominant. 
Whether in oceanography it is or should 
be must be carefully considered. The 
priority of this use can then be deter- 
mined and a coordinated plan for ad- 
vancement of knowledge and use will 
follow. 

VIII. TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATION 


A national goal in this area should rec- 
ognize the long existent ocean lanes, and 
the “in place” cables of national and in- 
ternational corporate and public bodies 
controlling trans-Atlantic communica- 
tion. Unrestrained activities in mining, 
research, or survey might well, at a given 
place and time, be inconsistent with these 
uses. New and improved techniques 
might well be accomplished if these areas 
were given the benefit of climate and 
other newly developed information. 

IX. WASTE 


As the world population increases and 
industrial techniques advance, waste ma- 
terials from cities and factories will in- 
crease, and their presence will be in- 
creasingly dangerous. Their disposal 
cannot be left to uncontrolled chance. 
The interaction of such policy on other 
areas of ocean use for food, recreation, 
medicine, and so forth, can clearly be 
seen. A national goal is urgently re- 
quired in this area. 


X. WATER 


The greatest tandem needs of the 
world population is for food and fresh 
water. As a national and international 
policy our country should have a clearly 
stated goal for the conversion of salt wa- 
ter from the sea to augment the limited 
supplies of land-captured fresh water. 
In no other field do we find more dem- 
onstration of the intramix of goals. The 
pursuit in this field will quickly demon- 
strate how the feasibility factor can be 
multiplied when such a goal is pursued 
in conjunction with creation of energy 
from atomic generators; the develop- 
ment of ocean pharmacology; mineral 
reclamation and compatibility with food 
and recreation uses, 

In all these latter suggestions, Mr. 
Speaker and Members, I do not wish to 
be interpreted as neatly cataloging or 
compartmentalizing oceanography. It 
is a way for us to measure what things 
can and should be done. It relates ocean- 
ography to the needs of society in a way 
that will get the people’s support. It 
should not rule out a continuation of a 
broad inquiry into the total knowledge 
of the waters of the ocean, the contents 
of the ocean and the geography and 
geology of the ocean floor. What it does 
suggest is that the general results can 
only have a practical meaning when ul- 
timately related to a societal need and 
a specific or applied project can only be 
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supported as it seeks to expand the po- 
tentials in one or more of these areas. 

Out of this session of Congress, Mr. 
Speaker, some of the brush cleaning must 
come and some if not all of these goals 
sought out and given form and sub- 
stance. You recall that the old spiritual 
warns, “everybody talkin’ about Heaven 
ain’t going there.” I believe that there 
is much talk about advancement in 
oceanography but much of that talk is 
not taking us toward that advancement. 


BATTLING IRISHMAN 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been historically true that men who have 
tried to change an established institution 
often come under a great deal of adverse 
criticism. No system of public control 
should remain stagnant in a dynamic 
economy of free enterprise such as our 
own. This is the responsibility of the 
regulator. May I call your attention 
to such a regulator who has been subject 
to a great deal of adverse criticism. 

With unanimous consent, I call your 
attention to the following perceptive 
article published in the March 1, 1965, 
New York World Telegram and Sun, by 
U. V. Wilcox, who has been covering the 
Washington financial scene for over 30 
years: 

JAMES SAXON: BATTLING IRISHMAN 
(By U. V. Wilcox) 

WASHINGTON, March 1.—An average-sized 
Irishman whose black hair is now streaked 
with gray, debonair and shrewd, is the boss 
of the 4,800 national banks of the Nation and 
their oversea branches. 

This is James J. Saxon, officially known as 
Comptroller of the Currency, a hangover title 
from Civil War days. 

From behind his long desk in the bipillared 
Treasury Department, he wields the power of 
life or death over national bank policies and 
the conduct of the banks’ officers, 

While he smiles easily, he is hard-nosed 
in his interpretations of laws and regulations. 
Thus, he is both feared and respected. 

Jim Saxon fits the Horatio Alger type in 
today’s world of finance. A poor boy, he 
came up the hard way. He took a job in the 
Treasury Department and at night studied 
law. 

With a degree from Georgetown University, 
hetook whatever assignments came his way— 
such as handling publicity for the then 
Secretary of the Treasury, John W. Snyder, 
the latter a former banker. 

Saxon has never backed away from a fight 
when he felt he was in the right. And he is 
smack in the middle of one right now—a 
fight in which he has been charged with po- 


litical bias in granting charters to national 

Saxon has vehemently denied this, and 
the whole question of alleged unsound bank- 
ing practices having been responsible for two 
recent bank failures will be aired by Congress. 

Then there was the time when Henry 
Morgenthau was Treasury Secretary and Sax- 
on was told to go to Europe during World 
War II and examine American national bank 
branches there. Morgenthau was being told 
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that the American banks there were aiding 
and abetting the Nazis with loans. 

Saxon reported back that the banks were 
clear of such intrigue. Morgenthau’s ad- 
visers didn’t believe this and, since the Office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency was part 
of the Treasury, the report was rejected. 

Saxon was under civil service and therefore 
could not be fired without the making of 
public charges. So he was given the deep- 
freeze treatment—assignment to a desk with 
nothing to do except show up every day. 
And there was always a Treasury official to 
see that he was there. 

He wore out his detractors. He did not re- 
cant on his European report. 

His next assignment was a secret trip to 
the Philippines, then being defended in a 
last-ditch fight by Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
forces. There he was to go to the fortress 
of Corregidor where the defenders had taken 
the islands’ American gold and currency. 

Saxon's responsibilities involved the burn- 
ing of American currency to prevent it from 
falling into the hands of the Japanese. He 
was to dump the gold and then escape as 
best he could when the Americans pulled 
out. 

This is the man who, as supervisor of all 
national banks, must exercise his Judgment 
on rules and regulations that the banks must 
follow. 

President Kennedy, another Irishman, 
named him to the post of Comptroller. Sax- 
on was attorney for a Chicago bank when 
the call came, as well as acting as adviser 
to the Senate Banking Committee and the 
American Bankers Association. 

President Kennedy liked Saxon's type, be- 
lieved in his courage and his willingness to 
become an innovator of new banking pro- 
grams, 

With Saxon’s activist disposition, it was 
obvious that the Washington banking scene, 
consisting also of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, would see clashes of personalities and 
issues. 

These were not long in developing. Saxon 
differed sharply with both agencies over in- 
terpretations of law. 

Being a lawyer himself, he wrote new reg- 
ulations for national banks designed to give 
them greater leeway in making loans and 
investments. This is something they had 
long sought, but they had been tied to 
bureaucracy restrictions. Saxon cut the red- 
tape. 

Efforts are now in progress to persuade 
Congress to pass legislation that would re- 
quire him to hold public hearings on mergers 
and the granting of new charters for banks 
and branches. But Saxon announces his 
own findings when made, 

In his expansionist program, he has be- 
come a publisher. He issues a slick-paper 
quarterly, the National Banking Review, to 
which economists contribute * * *. In the 
Review may be found Saxon’s views on the 
development of new policies and defense of 
present policies. 

The publication, opening new vistas for 
further expansion of national bank opera- 
tions, goes to all national banks without 
charge. Others pay a subscription fee. 

While the language of the articles is often 
highly technical, those who would pore 
through them find them stimulating. 

One article recently drew a rejoinder from 
Representative EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, 
of New York, chairman of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, and the Review published 
the reply in full. CELLER disagreed with a 
Saxon decision on a bank merger, and plainly 
and critically said so. 

In his fight to change the old rules gov- 
erning national banks, Saxon has written 
regulations which permit the banks to un- 
derwrite and invest in bonds issued by towns 
and cities. This aroused a protest by the 
mighty Federal Reserve Board, and there 
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were hearings before congressional banking 
committees, 

This, Saxon was told, had never been done 
before and wasn’t legal. But it had opened 
up new avenues for the national banks in 
making profitable investments. The cities 
and tax districts loved him for it. But in- 
vestment bankers didn't. National banks 
were poaching on their territory. 

Another controversial Saxon policy was the 
granting to national banks the right to estab- 
lish branches where State-chartered banks 
previously had been in control. 

This stirred the ire of supervisors of State 
banks and they brought lawsuits to stop him, 
In the courts so far, Saxon has been suc- 
cessful. 

Saxon’s policy of freely permitting national 
bank mergers also has been challenged. 
While the Federal Reserve Board and the 
FDIC also permit mergers, Saxon makes his 
own decisions. 

Sometimes the Justice Department sees 
the specter of monopoly in them, and cases 
go to court. 

But under Saxon’s mastership, the national 
bank system has grown greatly at home and 
abroad. 

Legally, Saxon is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the FDIC. With the job goes a 
luxurious office suite, but he does not occupy 
it. He remains in his own bailiwick and, as 
a result, has become a somewhat lonely bu- 
reaucrat. But it does not worry Saxon nor 
budge him from his position on banking law. 

He knows who his enemies are in ba: 
supervision. Confidently, he discounts them, 
almost disparagingly at times. 

When his term of office ends in February 
1967, some large bank probably will want the 
services of Jim Saxon at a salary higher than 
he now draws. 

He could use a larger income for his family 
of six. But will he be able to move away 
from the controversial Washington scene? 
As a fighting Irishman, it will be a tough 
decision to make. 


RUST ENGINEERING: BIG YEAR FOR 
THE U.S. ECONOMY 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rooney] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I know that all of us find the 
news from the business world encourag- 
ing these days. The American economy 
is showing a vitality and strength which 
is completely unheard of in a peacetime 
era. 

Across the Nation, the story has been 
almost the same: from small companies 
to large corporate kingdoms, 1964 was 
a good profit year and a good year for 
expansion. 

This week an annual report which may 
not be typical, but is, at least, indicative 
of the remarkable economic growth we 
have experienced in the past 12 months 
was brought to my attention. It is the 
statement of Rust Engineering which 
has offices in Pittsburgh, Pa., and in 
Birmingham, Ala. 

The statement Rust Engineering is- 
sued shows a $75 million year in 1964— 
the best in the company’s 60-year his- 
tory. The following press release issued 
by the company contains pertinent in- 
formation, not only concerning Rust 
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Engineering itself, but the general state 
of the American economy as well. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
Congressman WILLIAM MOORHEAD, and I 
call this to the attention of our distin- 
guished colleagues as one example of our 
record economic growth this past year. 


Rust ENGINEERING REPORTS $75 MILLION 
YEAR— BEST IN Irs 60 Years’ History— 
PRESSURES ON INDUSTRY FOR MORE PRODUC- 
TION, ECONOMY, AND CAPACITY, SEEN SUP- 
PORTING HIGH-LEVEL DESIGN CONSTRUCTION 
IN 1965 


The Rust Engineering Co., of Pittsburgh, 
and Birmingham, Ala., completed the largest 
volume of work in the company’s 60-year his- 
tory in 1964. Billings rose by 47 percent over 
those of 1963 to a record of approximately 
$75 million, S. Murray Rust, Jr., president, 
reports, 

On the basis of current contracts and pros- 
pects, the company anticipates that 1965 
business will at least equal that of the past 
year. An expansion of staff and the near 
conclusion of many projects situates the 
company to meet all foreseeable demands, 
Mr. Rust said. 

During the year, Rust established a new 
engineering office at Calhoun, Tenn., now 
staffed by over 100 persons. Its engineering 
staff increased from 500 at the year’s start 
to 850 at present, a rise of 70 percent. Total 
employment including field forces stands at 
3,895. 

The current work expansion receives its 
impetus not only from national prosperity 
but, increasingly, from the pressures exerted 
on industry by the new technologies, Mr. Rust 
commented, adding: 

“America is rebuilding its plant at an ac- 
celerated rate to gain the improved economy, 
quality, and capacity made possible by mod- 
ern invention and science. New buildings, 
processes, and machinery are being installed 
to capitalize on new techniques—or to avoid 
obsolescence. 

“These trends also are making growing 
demands on the engineer-constructor to ex- 
pand performance and supply new skills for 
the frontiers of technical development.” 

An example of such development, now 
attracting national interest, is Rust’s design 
and construction of the world’s largest pre- 
stressed concrete structure, housing one of 
the world’s largest food processing plants. 
The big facility, covering 35 acres and costing 
in excess of $25 million, is being erected for 
Ann Page Division of A. & P, at Horseheads, 
N. V. 

On the metals frontier, Rust is conducting 
studies of continuous casting for four major 
steel corporations, and installing two con- 
tinuous casting units in the $50 million melt 
shop complex it is designing and building for 
Republic Steel Co. at Canton, Ohio. It 1s 
also constructing plant and machinery for 
a continuous casting aluminum process for 
Decatur Aluminum Co., Decatur, Ala. 

Approximately 5 million tons annually will 
be added to the Nation’s hot strip mill ca- 
pacity by 11 continuous reheating furnaces 
being constructed by the affiliated Rust Fur- 
nace Co. In all, Rust is building 13 such fur- 
naces—4 of them the largest in the world— 
for United States Steel, Bethlehem, Republic, 
and Inland. 

In the sphere of the new sciences, Rust has 
designed the hydrostatic test building for the 
Saturn S1-C rocket stage at NASA’s Marshall 
Space Flight Center, Huntsville, Ala., and 
made engineering studies for large-scale elec- 
tro dialysis desalinization plants for the U.S. 
Department of Interior. 

The company continues a major designer- 
builder to the paper industry. It is perform- 
ing its 20th contract (in this case, construc- 
tion of a milk carton plant) for Crossett Divi- 
sion of Georgia Pacific Co. at Crossett, Ark., 
and erected the world’s largest recovery boiler 
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for International Paper Co, at Georgetown, 
S.C. Other design and construction of ma- 
jor facilities has been undertaken for Con- 
solidated Paper Corp., Albemarle Paper Man- 
ufacturing Co., the Mead Corp., West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Corp., Marathon-Southern 
Corp., Menasha Corp., and others. 

The company serves a score of other in- 
dustries. It supplies support services for 
the huge Michoud facility near New Orleans, 
La., for National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration through its joint-venture firm, 
Mason-Rust. It completed the $20 million 
tire plant, with a capacity for 10,000 tires 
daily, for United States Rubber Co. at 
Opelika, Ala.; the Dial Soap plant for Armour 
Grocery Products Co. near Aurora, Hl.; and 
a calcium products plant for Georgia Marble 
Co. at Gantt's Quarry, Ala., to name a few. 

Abroad, the company’s international arm, 
Coppee-Rust, is engaged in engineering and 
construction management on a Foamglas 
plant for Pittsburgh Corning de Belgique, 
S.A; a rolling and plating mill for Armco- 
Pittsburgh, S.A., papermills for Scott Con- 
tinental, S.A., and Beloit Integrated Projects, 
Ltd.; and engineering for a nylon yarn plant 
for Monsanto-Europe. 

In specialty services, the Rust chimney 
department executed maintenance and re- 
pair contracts in 32 States, Canada, and Af- 
rica, and erected numerous new chimneys in- 
cluding a 500-footer for the Hydro Electric 
Commission of Ontario. Increasing demand 
for municipal incinerator and powerplant 
chimneys suggests strong continued activity. 

The subsidiary Vibrofiotation Foundation 
Co. executed 60 contracts for soil compaction 
for foundations in 13 States—4 of them new 
territory for the company. Among organi- 
zations served were International Minerals 
Corp., Sunbeam Electronics, Dayton Malle- 
able Iron, Boise Cascade Corp., U.S. Naval Air 
Station, and Dardanelle Lock and Dam. 
Foundations were compacted also for the 
seventh Holiday Inn to use this method, as 
well as for high-rise buildings, schools, col- 
leges, and churches. 


SELMA, ALA. 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Ropino] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, we have 
all been shocked and saddened by the 
terrible events which have taken place 
since last Sunday in Selma, Ala. I am 
sure we all deplore what the President 
has so rightly termed the brutality in- 
flicted upon our defenseless fellow cit- 
izens there. This is indeed a time of 
crisis. 

I have today sent a telegram to the 
Attorney General asking that every pos- 
sible effort be undertaken to remedy 
the situation and to insure the safety 
of our citizens who are striving to obtain 
their legal rights. I would like to have 
the text of this telegram inserted into 
the RECORD: 

I am gravely concerned about the tragic 
situation in Selma, Ala. Citizens seeking 
only to exercise their constitutional right 
to register and vote have been subjected 
to brutality and violence and their right to 
peacefully assemble has been denied. I most 
strongly urge you to use all the powers and 
resources at your command to stop once and 
for all the constitutional violations in Selma 
and to protect the valiant citizens there who 
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on the struggle for fulfillment of con- 
stitutional guarantees for our Negro citizens. 


I am confident that the Attorney Gen- 
eral will utilize all his powers and his 
many talents to remedy this tragic situa- 
tion. 

The President’s fine statement yester- 
day should guide us well. He has called 
for “calmness, reasonableness, and re- 
spect for law and order” from all Amer- 
icans, and in this spirit we can resolve 
this crisis. And I pledge my strongest 
support and effort to obtain approval of 
the legislation he will very shortly sub- 
mit to Congress which will secure the 
precious right to vote for every Ameri- 
can. 


REPRESENTATIVE JAMES H. MOR- 
RISON SELECTED AS “HONORARY 
MAILMAN OF THE YEAR” 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Branch of the National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers has a tra- 
dition of making an annual award to the 
person they select as Honorary Mailman 
of the Year. 

In 1963 that award was made post- 
humously to our great former President, 
the late John F. Kennedy, in apprecia- 
tion of the tremendous leadership he ex- 
hibited in bettering the working condi- 
tions and enhancing the dignity of all 
postal and Federal employees. 

Th 1964 award was made to our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Representative 
JAMES H. MORRISON, of Louisiana, because 
he introduced the pay legislation in the 
88th Congress and led the fight for its 
successful passage. 

It was my privilege to attend the award 
ceremonies in the National Association of 
Letter Carriers Building here in Wash- 
ington, on January 11. Mr. Victor 
Uhalik, president of the Cleveland 
branch, NALC, and Mr. J. Joseph Vacca, 
of Cleveland, a national officer of the 
NALC, came to Washington specifically 
to make the presentation. The cere- 
mony occurred at a delightful gathering 
of about 175 people invited by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Don Kerlin, of this city. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, it is entirely 
fitting that our friend and colleague, 
Jimmy Morrison, should have been 
singled out for this distinction. Cer- 
tainly nobody has done more to be help- 
ful to the letter carriers and the other 
postal and Federal employees. Nobody 
has worked harder or more effectively. 
Nobody could have deserved this tribute 
more. 

In passing, I would like to commend 
the Cleveland letter carriers for their 
thoughtfulness in making this award. 
The National Association of Letter Car- 
riers has always been admired by Mem- 
bers of the Congress because they never 
forget to say “thank you” to those who 
have labored in their behalf. This was 
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just another example of that ingratiating 
trait. We all like to be thanked when 
we feel we have deserved some measure 
of gratitude. Jimmy Morrison certainly 
has deserved the thanks of the letter 
carriers, and all other postal and Federal 
employees, and this ceremony showed 
that the beneficiaries of his efforts re- 
member and appreciate what he has done 
for them. 

Likewise, his work has been outstand- 
ing over the years in the field of legis- 
lation benefiting over 2 million of our 
Federal employees, dealing with hos- 
pitalization insurance, life insurance, re- 
tirement benefits, salary increases, and 
many other benefits so vital to the wel- 
fare of all of our Federal employees. 


CONGRESS SHOULD CONSIDER BILL 
TO RESTORE AUTHORITY TO FIX 
POSTAL RATES ON PARCEL POST 
AND OTHER CONDITIONS OF 
MAILABILITY FOR FOURTH CLASS 
MAIL 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
5938 which I have introduced is designed 
to restore to Congress the authority to 
fix postage rates and other conditions 
of mailability for fourth class mail. 

In my opinion this authority should 
not have been vested in the Post Office 
Department in the first instance. How- 
ever, in the original act which took effect 
on January 1, 1913, rate adjustments for 
parcel post were authorized to be made 
by the Postmaster General in conjunc- 
tion with, and by permission of, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

This has led to an awkward, and even 
disastrous division of authority in the 
matter of setting and adjusting postage 
rates and unnecessary confusion with 
respect to the size and weight of fourth 
class mail. The Post Office Department 
now finds itself in an impossible posi- 
tion in which it must continually adjust 
parcel post rates upwards—or make dras- 
tic reductions in service—whenever the 
revenues from parcel post do not meet 
the expenditures. 

Indeed, as we have seen to our dismay, 
there have been occasions when the Post 
Office Department has been forced to do 
both; to raise the rates and reduce the 
service. 

It has become a hopeless situation. 
The Post Office Department is like a man 
caught in quicksand. The more it strug- 
gles to free itself, the deeper it sinks into 
the bog. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be unthinkable 
for the Post Office Department to aban- 
don parcel post altogether. Our farmers, 
our ranchers, our rural and village popu- 
lation all have a right to receive and 
send packages through the mails—just 
as much a right as do our city-dwelling 
citizens. 
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But, if the present, unrealistic system 
of rate adjustment is permitted to con- 
tinue, the Department will find itself in 
a position in which it must either aban- 
don parcel post entirely, or charge rates 
so stratospherically high that no one 
except an improvident millionaire would 
be able to afford them. 

Parcel post is the sick man of the 
postal service, Mr. Speaker. The only 
cure is to change doctors. The legisla- 
tion I have introduced will do that by 
transferring the ratemaking prerogative 
from the executive branch back to the 
legislative branch where it belongs. 

Two years ago we granted the Post 
Office Department a moratorium for 3 
years, during which it was not forced 
to operate parcel post on a break-even 
basis. This was not a solution. The 
service has continued to deteriorate. 
Parcel post is now in deep trouble. 

That moratorium will run out on 
June 30, 1966. It was only a temporary 
patch, at best to cover a permanent con- 
dition. It was like putting a Band-Aid 
on a cancer. 

The only solution, Mr. Speaker, is for 
the Congress to retrieve the ratemaking 
function on parcel post and restore a 
semblance of unity and order to the en- 
tire rate function of the postal service. 

The legislation I have introduced will 
do just that. 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRA- 
TION AHEAD IN SCHEDULED RE- 
PAYMENT TO U.S. TREASURY 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most significant factors in the eco- 
nomic life of the Pacific Northwest is 
the abundance of low-cost electrical en- 
ergy distributed throughout the region 
by the Bonneville Power Administration. 
This agency has been given the responsi- 
bility of pooling, transmitting, and mar- 
keting the hydroelectric power produced 
in conjunction with Federal dams con- 
structed for navigation, flood control, 
power, and other purposes. The benefits 
of BPA’s marketing system are being en- 
joyed by all electric utilities in the re- 
gion—both public and private—and by 
major industrial users of electricity. 
Through the efforts of many farsighted 
individuals, through the foresight and 
support of Congress, and through effi- 
cient administration of the system, the 
Pacific Northwest enjoys the lowest 
power rates in the Nation. 

As a result of a recent audit report 
by the General Accounting Office of the 
financial statement for the year 1963, 
there have been a number of criticisms 
of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion’s bookkeeping system. Longtime 
opponents of public power—and Federal 
power projects in particular—have seized 
upon this report and exaggerated its 
content in an attempt to discredit the 
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system and to misrepresent its financial 
condition. 

Those who are so anxious to find fault 
with Federal programs of river develop- 
ment spoke out immediately against 
BPA, evidently without looking at the 
substance of the GAO’s differences with 
the bookkeeping system employed by the 
agency, and certainly without taking 
note of the unquestioned status of BPA 
in meeting its payout obligations imposed 
by Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I welcome the dialog, 
and invite all who want to participate, 
because I am convinced that the truth 
will persuade every Member of Congress 
of these several important facts: First, 
that the Federal projects for which the 
Bonneville Power Administration mar- 
kets electrical energy are among the most 
sound and beneficial investments ever 
authorized by the Congress of the United 
States; second, that the transmission 
system and power marketing functions of 
the Bonneville Power Administration are 
not only efficient in themselves, but have 
offered the United States the opportunity 
to engage in the most far-reaching pro- 
gram of high-energy power distribution 
in the world—this system is now under 
construction, linking the hydroelectric 
power resources of the Pacific Northwest 
to the Pacific Southwest and Hoover 
Dam—and third, that the Bonneville 
Power Administration is ahead in its 
schedule of repayment to the Treasury 
of the United States. 

I think the latter point hits the pro- 
gram’s opponents in a most sensitive spot. 
They have been saying for years that 
these Federal investments are “white ele- 
phants, boondoggles, or frauds.” These 
charges sound hollow, indeed, when it 
can be pointed out that these river de- 
velopment programs not only bring new 
economic growth and other benefits to 
the Nation, but that they maintain a 
businesslike record of repayment. I want 
to assure my colleagues that I am speak- 
ing of actual repayment. It is not the 
result of bookkeeping magic or sleight 
of hand, as some would have you believe. 
The questions raised by the General Ac- 
counting Office did not go to the subject 
of repayment obligations, because there 
is no question about the record of BPA in 
that regard. 

I intend to go into greater detail within 
the next few days concerning the specific 
questions that have been raised by the 
Comptroller General’s report. It is my 
purpose here to set the stage for a close 
look into the record of the Bonneville 
Power Administration—a record that the 
American people should know about, and 
one of which I am proud to report. 

The BPA Administrator, Mr. Charles 
Luce, in an effort to resolve the differ- 
ences with the General Accounting Of- 
fice, has directed that the 1964 financial 
statement be made on both bases—that 
requested by the GAO and also on the 
1 70 payout system as used by 

The significant fact that I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
today is that, under GAO’s criteria, the 
system shows a $4 million surplus for 
the year 1964 and a cumulative surplus 
of $130 million. By their own book- 
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keeping method, the system shows a def- 
icit of $3 million and a cumulative sur- 
plus of only $20 million. 

Now I ask, who is trying to fool whom? 
Does this indicate that the agency is try- 
ing to misrepresent its true financial 
condition? Would it not look better on 
paper for the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration to report a surplus of revenues 
over current obligations in the amount of 
$130 million, rather than only $20 mil- 
lion? I think that if it had been the pur- 
pose of Administrator Luce to exagger- 
ate the record of his agency in the eyes 
of Congress and the American people 
that he would have readily used the 
figures compiled over the years for the 
purpose of the GAO audit. In fact, Mr. 
Speaker, it is the conclusion of the cur- 
rent Administrator, his predecessors, the 
Interior Solicitor and others that BPA 
would not have complied with the payout 
policies established by Congress if they 
had reported on a depreciation-service 
life basis as recommended by GAO. 

The method of figuring depreciation or 
amortization on the various projects 
that make up the Bonneville system is 
the heart of the controversy, and to 
prevent any future misunderstanding, I 
shall, in the days to follow, spell out this 
problem in greater detail for the record. 


CRIME IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Sraccers] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
apostle Paul had a number of comments 
on the relationship between law and mis- 
behavior: “Where no law is, there is no 
transgression. But sin is not imputed 
where there is no law. The strength of 
sin is the law.” Whatever may be said 
about other forms of misbehavior is pe- 
culiarly true about crime, which, from 
the standpoint of organized society, is the 
most dangerous form of sin. The exist- 
ence of crime is an indication of the ab- 
sence of effective law. And the absence 
of law is anarchy. 

We are not proud of the anarchy in 
Washington. But we tend to be com- 
plaisant. The city of Washington is gov- 
erned by the most renowned lawmaking 
body in the world. Congress is ulti- 
mately responsible for whatever happens 
in the small area set apart for the seat of 
government. No State has authority to 
interfere in the smallest detail. The ac- 
tual inhabitants are not organized in 
a form common to most self-governing 
societies. They have no power to ini- 
tiate measures for their own protection. 
They must depend on Congress. And 
Congress either does nothing, or does it 
poorly. 

We express our frustrations in at- 
tempts to blame conditions for the sad 
State of affairs in the city. Apologists 
Say that social or economic conditions 
make crime inevitable. Others blame 
the courts or the police for “softness.” 
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In turn, administrative agencies blame 
the Congress for not providing the funds 
for an effective police. There are, it is 
true, some half dozen or more separate 
police organizations in the city. Each 
one has his special province, And still 
it is possible to walk around many sec- 
tions of the city for an hour without 
catching sight of a single police officer. 
The whole situation is a wonderful 
“buck passing” setup. 

For some years there has been clamor 
for local self-government. The applica- 
tion of self-government is necessarily 
limited. Washington is like no other 
community of comparable size in the 
world. It is not a city in the usual sense 
of the word. It has no industrial or 
commercial or corporate or traditional 
life of its own. It is just an unfused 
aggregation of more or less centrifugal 
masses concerned primarily with oper- 
ating a world empire, plus the numerous 
private citizens who cater to the whims 
and caprices of the operators. There is 
no way to make Washington a normal 
type of city. It exists solely to meet the 
needs of Government. If Government 
expands, the city will expand propor- 
tionately; if it contracts, the city will 
necessarily contract. In the long run, 
Congress cannot evade its responsibility 
to provide for law and order. 

Congress has attempted to carry out 
its responsibility through a District 
committee which presumably would keep 
watch over local affairs and make ap- 
propriate recommendations to the whole 
Congress. It is not a committee job 
which carries prestige. Ultimate power 
lies in the authority to collect the money 
that is necessary to do the things a local 
government must do if it makes com- 
munity life happy. And Congress con- 
trols the money. 

The citizen sees law and order in the 
form of police officers and court officers. 
When these are insufficient or ineffective, 
crime breaks out and proliferates. It is 
useless to speculate whether or not there 
is more crime in Washington than in 
other large cities, or whether social or 
economic conditions in the city invite 
crime. No excuse is sufficient to justify 
or to condone crime. No stable society 
ean ignore protection of life and prop- 
erty. Whatever police force and what- 
ever court action is necessary to prevent 
crime must be provided. 

There is an alternative to effective 
police organization. When decent citi- 
zens are thrown on their own resources, 
they traditionally form vigilante com- 
mittees without the law. The germ of 
vigilante action already exists in Wash- 
ington. 

The President is proposing local self- 
government for Washington. If a form 
of such self-government that is com- 
patible with the requirements of National 
Government, and that will make Wash- 
ington a safer and more attractive city, 
can be devised, it should be provided for 
by the Congress. But no matter what 
changes are made in the existing struc- 
ture, Congress cannot relinquish its 
entire control of and its final responsi- 
bility for the District. We simply must 
pay more attention to the needs of the 
city. We cannot safely pass off re- 
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sponsibility for our own peculiar prov- 
ince, any more than we can pass off 
responsibility for our own families. The 
end of such irresponsibility is that we 
will not be able to live in our own house. 


H.R. 1, THE SO-CALLED MEDICARE 
BILL 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hansen] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
since the filing of H.R. 1, the so-called 
medicare bill, much in the way of ad- 
verse comment has developed, and many 
substitute proposals have been offered. 
It is my belief that many of the persons 
who are writing to their Congressmen 
are not fully informed on the subject of 
hospital and health insurance as it is 
related to the legislation now under con- 
sideration in Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

It is, therefore, interesting and refresh- 
ing to receive a message from a constitu- 
ent which indicates a very deep-seated 
and profound knowledge of the subject. 
Mr. Earnest A. Carter, of 616 West Gra- 
ham Avenue of Council Bluffs, Iowa, has 
spent many years as a social welfare 
official in Pottawattamie County, Iowa. 
Because of this experience he has a basic 
understanding of the health needs of the 
aged as is quite clearly indicated by his 
message. 

The experience which Mr. Carter re- 
lates regarding his own hospitalization 
insurance and its continuance after the 
severance of his employment, is almost 
identical with mine when I terminated 
my employment with the Treasury De- 
partment in early 1964. 

In the belief that the views of Mr. 
Carter will be of value to my colleagues, 
I am placing it in the Recorp. 

Council. BLUFFS, Iowa, 
March 1, 1965. 
Congressman JOHN R, HANSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JOHN: First let me record an expres- 
sion of congratulations upon your election 
to Congress from our district. 

I haye never been given to writing to Con- 
gressmen but the subject of medicare, so- 
called, is a matter of such concern that I 
venture to submit some opinion and com- 
ment with much lack of understanding of 
many aspects of the subject. 

1, ACTIVITY OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

From newspaper reports of statements rep- 
resenting the position of the association 
I am convinced that its concepts are not 
founded on thoroughly sought for facts. An 
example: An AMA representative advised a 
legislative committee, previous to adjourn- 
ment of the 88th Congress, that its mem- 
bers need not be concerned about the medi- 
cal needs of people in the 65-plus age, that 
such people are amply able to provide the 
adequate insurance plans that have been 
initiated in their behalf. Recently a repre- 
sentative of the AMA appeared on a TV pro- 
gram; He outlined the latest alternative 
plan being evolved by the association, He 
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frankly admitted that no one has any 
definite idea as to the cost of the plan and 
offered no suggestion as to the source of 
funds to finance it. Presumably the associa- 
tion will consider the benefits of social secu- 
rity adequate to provide the facilities of the 
plan. 
2. PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


In early September 1964, we began to adjust 
the financing of our household from “em- 
ployed” status to that of “retirement,” the 
latter of which set in on October 1. Inquiry 
of the Des Moines office of Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield as to arrangements for direct 
payment of monthly premiums brought their 
reply that I must await the final removal of 
my name from the Clarinda Institute group, 
at which time they would submit a billing 
for 3 months premium over which period they 
would effect a transfer of our account to the 
Sioux City office. Not until November 18 did 
that billing arrive. It contained their first 
intimation that the coverage under the group 
plan would cost an increase of 60 percent in 
premium. A request for information as to 
the basis for such a radical increase has been 
totally ignored. The billing was complied 
with. Finally the Sioux City office announced 
terms under a direct-payment plan—56 per- 
cent in excess of the group rate with 20 
percent decrease in coverage. 

Based on medical costs for preventive 
treatment, not covered by insurance protec- 
tion, and cost of protection against hospital 
and surgery fees will consume from 25 to 
33 percent of retirement income. A pro- 
longed period of hospitalization could con- 
ceivably consume total income and moderate 
savings. Hospitalization and hospital in- 
surance designed by the medica] profession 
are offered on terms that you may take or 
leave and abide by the consequences. Per- 
sonal experience is referred to only to help 
create perspective. From long contact with 
problems of people in low-income brackets, I 
know that an appreciable percent of people 
of the age of 60-plus are not as able to meet 
minimum medical costs as Iam. In my case 
social security and IPERS are adequate ex- 
cept for the hazard of illness that should re- 
quire expensive surgery and protracted hos- 
pitalization. The daily section of legal no- 
tices, more frequently than not, carry no- 
tices of court action by physicians and hos- 
pitals to collect fees. No doubt some of 
these instances are justified but the volume 
of instances indicates irregularity some- 
where along the line. 


3. MEDICARE 


At the first announcement of this pro- 
posed program my first concern was for its 
administration. Almost frantic fears have 
been expressed by representatives of the 
AMA and certain political groups that under 
social security some will receive help “who 
don’t need it”. This question suggests a 
problem of administration which would nec- 
essarily involve some form of means test, any 
form of which, unless skillfully carried out, 
would constitute mockery and failure. From 
what pool would the Government secure 
talent to carry on such a process to estab- 
lish eligibility? There is shortage in talent 
to administer our public assistance program 
successfully. The only suggestion I am able 
to initiate with any confidence is that people 
under social security be certified for benefits 
for medical aid on a basis of income, or lack 
of it, other than tax-free retirement benefits. 
Surely it would be a foregone conclusion that 
people “who don't need it” would be those 
with private income. It would appear that 
an equitable determination could be evolved 
on the basis of income; up to a specific 
amount, subject to levy for income tax (Fed- 
eral). It is my advised opinion that both 
Congress and the American Medical Associa- 
tion are premature in promoting the adop- 
tion of their respective plans at this time. 
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While typing this letter I was interrupted 
to listen to a speech by Dr. Ward of Du- 
buque, Iowa, addressing the house of dele- 
gates and other branches of the AMA. He 
quoted from an article by Samuel Lubbell 
that appeared in the January 14 issue of the 
Des Moines Register. In substance the quo- 
tation reported findings as to the lack of 
understanding of medicare by individuals 
interviewed by him in a survey of public 
opinion. But Dr. Ward did not mention the 
concluding paragraphs of Mr. Lubbell’s arti- 
cle which are as follows: 

“More crucial perhaps has been the failure 
to halt the steady increase in the price of 
medical care. Neither the AMA nor the Dem- 
ocrats have gotten around to a much needed 
investigation of why medical costs keep 
climbing and what needs to be done to stop 
their rise. 

“Yet, in State after State, rates for private 
health insurance have been leapfrogging, 
leading even subscribers to these plans to 
demand a Government program. 

“In New York’s well-to-do suburb of Pel- 
ham, a retired salesman voiced a widespread 
complaint when he protested, ‘Blue Cross 
costs too much. I used to pay $39 every 3 
months. Now I pay $51. Who can afford 
that?’ 

“Fairly often in the battle to sway public 
opinion, the source of much of the trouble 
is overlooked. Unless the rise in medical 
costs is halted, no system of health or hos- 
pital insurance—whether private or Govern- 
ment—can remain sound for long.” 

The above quote, in my judgment, is the 
most rational opinion on the whole matter 
that I have been exposed to. It can well be 
applied to areas of activity throughout the 
scope of our economy. Isn’t it pretty clear 
that there is subtle progress in inflation 
which can and will lead to disaster if not 
checked? 

My hope is that Congress will deliberate 
thoroughly enough to be assured that any 
plan that promises to be enacted will achieve 
the common goal that all concerned are hop- 
ing for. 

With best wishes for you in the vital job 
you are engaged in, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
ERNEST A. CARTER. 


PERSONAL DIPLOMACY 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Pepper] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for personal diplomacy on the part of 
responsible Americans in their travels 
abroad has been an important aspect of 
our foreign policy for a number of years 
now. But, all too often, Americans have 
looked across the Atlantic in making 
their travel plans rather than to their 
own hemisphere. 

However, just last month, an impor- 
tant project was initiated through the 
joint efforts of privately owned Peruvian 
Airlines and Miami’s mayor, Robert King 
High. The program, Operation Friend- 
ship, was planned in conjunction with 
the inauguration of Peruvian Airline’s 
new fast-jet Convair 990-A fan jet serv- 
ice, nonstop, to all major Latin Ameri- 
can cities and to Miami, Fla. In lowering 
its jet fares and increasing its service, 
Peruvian Airlines is responding to a new 
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trend in the South American countries. 
Peruvian Airlines has always maintained 
that tourism between the Americas was 
the most natural way of promoting bet- 
ter relations in the Western Hemisphere. 
With the rise of a strong middle class in 
Latin America, the demand for air access 
has increased exponentially. According 
to Joe Garcia, Peruvian Airline’s general 
sales manager, United States of America: 
Our pioneer low fares make Peruvian Air- 
lines ideal for South America’s increasing 
tourism, and with our recently inaugurated 
service to Rio we now serve more South 
American countries than any other airline. 


In planning Operation Friendship, 
Mayor High, and the staff of Peruvian 
Airlines formulated a two-fold policy for 
the program: Operation Friendship 
would fulfill the need for an extensive 
good will tour from a U.S. delegation; 
and, Peruvian Airlines was anxious to 
give North and South Americans an idea 
of the mobility the new jet service had 
now made possible throughout the Latin 
American nations and Miami. This pol- 
icy was in line with Peruvian Airline’s 
emphasis on the international friendship 
value of tourism. Throughout their 
trip, the Mayor and his delegation made 
extensive use of Peruvian Airline’s jet 
services; also, arrangements for short- 
distance travel and housing were made 
through Peruvian Airlines offices in the 
countries the Florida delegation visited. 

The interest of Miami and of the State 
of Florida in the program was natural. 
In past years, Miami has become the 
Gateway City of the Americas. Sym- 
bolically, it is in Miami, at the John F. 
Kennedy Memorial Toreh of Friend- 
ship, that the flags of all the Americas 
are displayed side by side. Mayor High 
was also a most appropriate choice to 
lead Miami’s Operation Friendship. Not 
only does he speak Spanish fluently, but 
his experiences during the Cuban crisis 
in handling the refugee influx into Miami 
have given him a great sensitivity and 
understanding for the Latin American 
people. The following excerpt from a 
speech he delivered in Rio de Janeiro 
summarizes his feelings on inter-Amer- 
icanism: 

Miami’s destiny is interlocked with the 
countries to the south of us and we feel our 
city is a hemispheric city. This has imposed 
on us an obligation to know all of you bet- 
ter.. In Miami, we think and act 
hemispherically and we want you to look 


upon us as the link and the doorway to the 
Americas. 


Between February 4 and February 17, 
1965, Mayor High and his delegation, 
including Mrs. Alice Wainwright, the 
vice mayor of Miami, and 48 Floridians 
enlisted from among prominent busi- 
nessmen, educators, and civic leaders 
covered 11,000 miles and visited coun- 
tries representing 140 million people. 
His stops included: Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil; Bueno Aires, Argentina; Santi- 
ago, Chile; Lima, Peru; and Bogota, 
Colombia. Consistent with both Peru- 
vian Airline’s and the mayor’s views on 
maximizing good will between the Amer- 
icas, Operation Friendship was not lim- 
ited to the usual diplomatic interviews 
with presidents, governors, mayors, and 
government Officials but included meet- 
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ings with students, intellectuals, labor- 
ers, housewives, and even children. 

The best testimony to the future suc- 
cess of other such delegations is the 
warmth with which the Florida delega- 
tion was received by Latin Americans of 
all economic and social strata. One of 
the most touching incidents in the trip 
was the presentation of a simple gift— 
a bar of soap, plainly wrapped—by a 
child at the Villa Kennedy just outside 
Rio. Other honors by the citizenry in- 
cluded a picture of the patron saint of 
Lima and the naming of a thoroughfare 
in San Martin de Porres, “Avenida 
Robert King High.” 

Official praise of this trip was fre- 
quent and enthusiastic. In Rio, at the 
Itamaraty, Mayor High received the 
Order of the Commander of the South- 
ern Cross, the highest tribute of the 
Brazilian foreign ministry designated for 
nonnationals, while in Bogota, Colombia, 
he received the comparable Order of 
San Carlos with the comment: 

We consider you one of the outstanding 
figures of your State and one of the great 
promoters of friendly relations between your 
country and ours. In the people-to-people 
program, you have been one of its foremost 
exponents. 


This trip also served to promote the 
policy of alliance through trade. 
Through its unique role as the Gateway 
City, Miami has been chosen as the site 
of Interama, “the Showcase of the Amer- 
icas.” Interama will serve as a perma- 
nent world’s fair displaying exhibits 
from all countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It is hoped that this program 
will encourage not only an international 
recognition of the products of various 
nations but would stimulate international 
relations and draw Latin American visi- 
tors to America. Since a strong middle 
class is rising in Latin America, Interama 
will meet an important need. 

Another indication of the possibilities 
of such good will trips was the Florida 
“vest-pocket alliance” program launched 
in the five countries visited. This is an 
offshoot of the Operation Amigo orga- 
nization founded by the Miami Herald 
several years ago to spur understanding 
among nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere through student exchanges. 
Since its inception, about a dozen other 
firms in the United States, including the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers and the 
Copley Press have become sponsors of the 
project. During his trip, Mayor High 
and his delegation were able to arrange 
for a series of scholarships at Dade 
County Junior College. 

This trip also provided a demonstra- 
tion that good will trips often have hid- 
den advantages. Few citizens of the 
United States are aware of the tremen- 
dous degree of industrialization taking 
place in Latin America. In Brazil, for 
example, the Florida delegation visited 
the Rebougas highway tunnel being cut 
through Rio’s Corcovado Mountain at a 
cost of some $30 million as well as the 
vast land reclamation and fill project 
which has added miles of new parks, 
playgrounds and gardens to the water- 
front area; the $75 million water-pump- 
ing station at Bangu, one of the three 
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largest in the world, which will solve 
Rio’s chronic water shortage problem; 
and the Villa Kennedy low-cost housing 
development with parallels in other 
Latin American countries under the Al- 
liance for Progress program. 

The full significance of this trip is yet 
to be seen in a continuing pattern of in- 
tra-American cultural and personal in- 
terchanges. There is every indication 
that the Latin American people are in- 
terested in discovering their neighbors 
to the north through visits to the United 
States and are anxious to welcome in- 
terested Americans to their countries. 
It is sincerely hoped that Interama will 
become a symbol of the linkage between 
north and south in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Persons selected to compose the Flor- 
ida delegation are: 

Mr. Matt Kenny, U.P.I. News. 

Mr, and Mrs. Newell Taylor, Show 
Business. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Feinman, pres- 
ident, Modernage Furniture. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J, Deegan, vice presi- 
dent, Pan American Bank. 

Mr. Ben David, dean of men, Univer- 
sity of Miami. 

Mr. and Mrs. John F. Beatty, banker, 
Miami Beach. 

Mr. Eugene T. Turney and daughter 
Maury, president, Anodyne Corp. 

Mrs, Ona Lee Jones, concessionaire. 

Mr. John S. Robinson, attorney. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester High, Mayor 
High’s parents. 

Judge Mahlon McCall, courthouse, 
Milton, Fla. 

Mr. Don Shoemaker, editor, Miami 
Herald. 

Mr, Lew Price, Miami Metro News 
Bureau, department of publicity. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Coe, attorney. 

Commissioner Alice Wainwright, com- 
missioner, city of Miami. 

Mr. John M. Sessions, director, senior 
vice president, First National Bank. 

Mr, Frank Esgrow, president, Elec- 
tronic Kitchens. 

Mr. William H. Bumby, attorney. 

Dr. and Mrs. John A, Marcello, chiro- 
practor. 

Mr. Richard M. Sepler, attorney. 

Mr. James Highmey, American Air- 
lines. 

Mr. I. Tommy Thomas, realtor. 

Mr, Robert Russell, president, Miami 
Window Corp. Í 

Mr. Frank B. Autrey, executive, Flor 
ida Power & Light. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wiliam S. Johnson, 
commissioner. 

Mr. Juan Tacón, Miami Metro News 
Bureau, department of publicity. 

Mr. Robert Rudoff, photographer. 

Mr. C. A. Maxwell, public relations 
consultant. 

Mayor Robert King High, mayor of the 
city of Miami. 

Mr. Helio Santi, Continental Press 
reporter. 

Mr. C. N. Shelton, technical director 
and general manager, Peruvian Airlines. 

Mr. Robert H. Shelton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Erle Cocke, Jr., vice 
president, Peruvian Airlines. 

Mr. Jere Pierce, cameraman, WCKT, 
channel 7. 
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Mrs. A. Peterson. 

Mrs. Grace Holroyd. 

Mr. Tippin Davidson, editor, Daytona 
News-Journal. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. FRIEDEL (at the request of Mr. 
FALLON) , for March 9 through March 23, 
on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. McDowE t (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 10 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. HEcHLER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Conte, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. GOODELL (at the request of Mr. 
SKUBITZ), for 30 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter- 

Mr. Steep (at the request of Mr. 
STEPHENS) , for 30 minutes, on March 11, 
1965; to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Frno. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Skusirz) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEPHENS) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. OTTINGER. 

Mr. CALLAN. 

Mr. TUCK. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 28 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 11, 1965, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


727. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
November 6, 1964, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a review of the reports on 
Bodega Bay, Calif., requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Public Works, House of 
Representatives, adopted June 3, 1959 (H. 
Doc. No. 106); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with two 
illustrations. 

728. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
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of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 15, 1964, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a cooperative beach erosion control study 
of Haleiwa Beach, Oahu, Hawaii, authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act approved July 
3, 1930, as amended and supplemented (H. 
Doc, No. 107); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with 27 
illustrations. 

729. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
November 24, 1964, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on an interim report on the New 
York and New Jersey channels—entrance to 
Kill Van Kull from upper New York Bay, 
requested by resolutions of the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted March 30, 1955, and June 27, 1956 
(H. Doc. No. 108); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
one illustration. 

730. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
December 2, 1964, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on an interim hurricane survey and 
a cooperative beach erosion control study 
of Ocracoke Island, N.C., authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 71, 84th Congress, approved June 15, 
1955, and the River and Harbor Act approved 
July 3, 1930, as amended and supplemented 
(H. Doc. No. 109); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
two illustrations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 881. A bill 
to authorize the establishment of the Ali- 
bates Flint Quarries and Texas Panhandle 
Pueblo Culture National Monument; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 148). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 4527. A bill to 
authorize appropriations for procurement of 
vessels and aircraft and construction of shore 
and offshore establishments for the Coast 
Guard; with amendment (Rept. No. 149). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 6048. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of a highway from Memphis, Tenn., 
to Birmingham, Ala., as a part of the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H.R. 6049. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of a highway from Mobile, Ala. to 
Fulton, Ky. as a part of the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 6050. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 
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By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 6051. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 6052. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 6053. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 6054. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 6055. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 6056. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 6057. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 6058. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 6059. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 6060. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HECHLER: 

H.R. 6061. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 6062. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
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and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 6063. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. MACKAY: 

H.R. 6064. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 6065. A bill to provide for the estab. 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H.R. 6066. A bill to amend the definition 
of the term “widow” in section 101(3) of title 
38 of the United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 6067. A bill to amend section 104 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States re- 
lating to proceedings against certain wit- 
nesses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6068. A bill to repeal the manufac- 
turers excise tax on passenger automobiles; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

2 yd Mr. CORMAN: 

. 6069. A bill to establish a Federal 
Commission on Alcoholism, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6070. A bill to amend the Clayton Act 
to prohibit restraints of trade Pech into 
effect through the use of unfair and decep- 
tive methods of packaging or labeling certain 
consumer commodities distributed in com- 
merce, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6071. A bill to establish an Academy 
of Criminal Justice and to provide for the 
establishment of such other Academies of 
8 ee as the Congress may here- 

r autho: ; to the Commi - 
American Activities. zee al 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 6072. A bill relating to the interest 
rates on loans made by the Treasury to the 
Department of Agriculture to carry out the 
programs authorized by the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Act of 1936; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee; 

HR. 6073. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on amounts paid for communication service 
or facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 6074. A bill to provide for the imple- 
mentation of voting rights, the appointment 
of Federal registrars, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYAL: 

H.R. 6075. A bill to increase the rate of 
pension payable to certain veterans of World 
War I, World War II, the Korean conflict, 
their widows, and certain other dependents, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 6076. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the excise tax 
on communications; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: 

H.R. 6077. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, to 
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establish the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Administration, to provide grants for 
research and development, to increase grants 
for construction of municipal sewage treat- 
ment works, to authorize the issuance of 
regulations to aid in preventing, controlling, 
and abating pollution of interstate waters, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 6078. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, to 
establish the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Administration, to provide grants for 
research and development, to increase grants 
for construction of municipal sewage treat- 
ment works, to authorize the establishment 
of standards of water quality to aid in pre- 
venting, controlling, and abating pollution of 
interstate waters, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6079. A bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday, to be known as “Columbus 
Day”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 6080. A bill to amend section 301 of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, 
as amended; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H. R. 6081. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1987, as amended, and for 
Other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

H.R. 6082. A bill to establish in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President an Office of Com- 
munity Development; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. KUNKEL: 

H.R. 6083. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to authorize retirement 
without reduction in annuity of employees 
with 20 years of service involuntarily sepa- 
rated from the service by reason of the aboli- 
tion or relocation of their employment; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.R. 6084. A bill to amend section 2004 
of the Revised Statutes, relating to protec- 
tion of voting rights, with respect to voting 
requirements in presidential elections, to 
provide for the voluntary extension of the 
voting provisions adopted by 15 States to the 
remaining States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGRATH: 

H.R. 6085. A bill to provide a hospital in- 
surance program for the aged under social 
security, to amend the Federal old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system to in- 
crease benefits, improve the actuarial status 
of the disability insurance trust fund, and 
extend coverage, to amend the Social Security 
Act to provide additional Federal financial 
participation in the Federal-State public as- 
sistance programs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 6086. A bill to provide for the imple- 
mentation of voting rights, the appointment 
of Federal registrars, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 6087. A bill to authorize a 3-year pro- 
gram of grants for construction of veterinary 
medical education facilities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 6088. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to undertake research and 
development in high-speed ground trans- 
portation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

H.R. 6089. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to allow an addi- 
tional income exemption of $1,200 for an 
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individual who is a student at an institu- 
tion of higher education; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 6090. A bill to extend the term during 
which the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to make fisheries loans under the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee or Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 6091. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to assist in combating 
heart disease, cancer, stroke, and other major 
diseases; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R.6092. A bill—The Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 6093. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a middecade 
census of population, unemployment, and 
housing in years 1966 and 1975 and every 
10 years thereafter; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. POOL: 

H.R. 6094. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to encourage the use by volume 
mailers of ZIP code through postage rate 
concessions; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 6095. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RACE: 

H.R. 6096. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act in order to es- 
tablish a program to decrease water pollu- 
tion by synthetic detergents; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr, ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 6097. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide penalties for the as- 
sassination of the President or the Vice 
President, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 6098. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H.R. 6099. A bill to require the 1965 crop 
of rice to be supported at not less than the 
level at which the 1964 crop was supported; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TODD: 

H.R. 6100. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery at Fort Custer, Mich.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.R. 6101. A bill to extend the term during 
which the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to make fisheries loans under the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 6102. A bill to amend section 4005 of 
title 39, United States Code, relating to 
fraudulent, false, or misleading and lottery 
mail matter, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 6103. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Umatilla, Oreg.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.J. Res. 372. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.J. Res.373. Joint resolution proposing 

an amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN; 

H.J. Res. 374. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Italian American War Veterans of the 
United States, Inc., to erect a national shrine 
in the District of Columbia or its environs; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr, CONTE: 

H.J. Res. 375. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H. Con. Res. 350. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the enforcement of the provisions of 
article 19 of the United Nations Charter; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, LINDSAY: 

H. Res. 262, Resolution to amend the rule 
XIV of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives to authorize the Speaker to recognize 
the Secretary of State for the purpose of 
answering questions from any Member of 
the House; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H. Res. 263. Resolution amending the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to 
permit the Secretary of State to answer 
questions on the floor of the House; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H. Res. 264. Resolution amending the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to 
permit the Secretary of State to answer 
questions on the floor of the House; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 265. Resolution amending the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to 
permit the Secretary of State to answer 
questions on the floor of the House; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H. Res. 266. Resolution amending the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to 
permit the Secretary of State to answer 
questions on the floor of the House; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H. Res. 267. Resolution amending the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to 
permit the Secretary of State to answer 
questions on the floor of the House; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H. Res. 268. Resolution amending the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to 
permit the Secretary of State to answer 
questions on the floor of the House; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H. Res. 269. Resolution amending the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to 
permit the Secretary of State to answer 
questions on the floor of the House; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H. Res. 270. Resolution amending the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to 
permit the Secretary of State to answer 
questions on the floor of the House; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TUPPER: 

H. Res. 271. Resolution amending the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to 
permit the Secretary of State to answer 
questions on the floor of the House; to the 
Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 
86. By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: Resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of Montana 
urging passage of legislation extending the 
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Sugar Act, to protect the future economic 
stability of our domestic beet sugar industry 
and to allow an immediate increase in do- 
mestic quotas; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

87. Also, resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana registering opposition 
to the proposed merger of the Great North- 
ern; Northern Pacific; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; and the Spokane, Portland & Seat- 
tle Railroads; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

88. Also, resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana requesting immediate 
action on a program of flood protection for 
Montana; to the Committee on Public Works. 

89. Also, resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana urging vigilance in 
maintaining quotas on imported meat or 
meat products and requesting rigid inspec- 
tion requirements for imported meat or meat 
products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

90. By Mr. TUPPER: Joint resolution of 
the 102d Maine Legislature recommending 
full development of electric power potential 
of Passamaquoddy Bay and upper St. John 
River; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

91, By Mr. REIFEL: Memorial of the South 
Dakota State Legislature memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to extend to 
veterans of the undeclared war in Vietnam 
the Federal benefits that were granted to vet- 
erans of the undeclared police action or war 
in Korea; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

92. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
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gress of the United States relative to legis- 
lation pertaining to transportation prob- 
lems; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

93. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to extending to veterans of 
the undeclared war in Vietnam the Federal 
benefits that were granted to veterans of the 
undeclared police action or war in Korea; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 6104. A bill for the relief of Kartha- 
mada Thimmaiyya Cariappa and his wife, 
Nora J. Cariappa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 6105. A bill for the relief of Key 
Khosrow Kavoussi, his wife, Iran Dokht 
Kavoussi, and their minor children, Hushang 
and Hushmand Kavoussi; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H. R. 6106. A bill for the relief of Mo- 
hammad Maqsood Alam; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 6107. A bill for the relief of certain 
Philippine nurses; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MACKAY: 

H.R. 6108. A bill for the relief of Carleton 
R. McQuown and James E. Rowles; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 6109. A bill for the relief of lessees 
of a certain tract of land in Logtown, Miss.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 6110. A bill for the relief of Guglielmo 
and Filomena Iannuzzi; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 6111. A bill for the relief of Loder L. 
Patterson; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R.6112. A bill for the relief of David 
Glenn Barker (Jai Yul Sung) and Richard 
Paul Barker (Pil Su Park); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, PUCINSEI: 

H. R. 6113. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Giannone; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 
By Mr, RYAN: 

H.R. 6114. A bill for the relief of Rigas 
Giokas and his wife Vangelya Giokas; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

H.R. 6115. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jose 
A. G. Mendoza, Rosa Centurion Mendoza, 
Rosa Maria Mendoza, Jose Antonio Mendoza, 
Raimundo Mendoza, and Ernesto Mendoza; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H.R. 6116. A bill for the relief of Chun 
Soo Kim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6117. A bill for the relief of John 
Olson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mobile Recognizes the Nation’s Out- 
standing Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, my home city of Mobile, Ala., 
and our junior chamber of commerce, 
working with civic groups throughout 
the Nation, will honor our Nation’s high 
school senior girls March 13-20 when 
Mobile hosts the national finals of the 
America’s Junior Miss Pageant. 

This program has rapidly grown into 
the outstanding event in the Nation for 
young ladies between the ages of 16 and 
18. Over $150,000 in college scholarships 
and other awards will be given to local, 
State, and national participants in this 
year’s pageant. Finals will be nationally 
telecast on NBC, Friday, March 19, in 
color. 

The purpose of the America’s Junior 
Miss Pageant is to honor each year the 
Nation’s ideal high school senior girl. 
Through hundreds of local contests, fol- 
lowed by a thrilling pageant in each 
State, thousands of contestants are care- 
fully narrowed to a select group of 50 
outstanding young ladies. The culmina- 
tion of this activity is the America’s 
Junior Miss Pageant each spring in beau- 


tiful, gracious Mobile, Ala. Through 
generous scholarships to the winner and 
four runner-ups, the educational goals 
of the pageant are emphasized. Crown- 
ing of the winner thus becomes a dis- 
tinct tribute to all young American 
womanhood as each new America’s Jun- 
ior Miss steps forward as a shining sym- 
bol of the Nation’s best. Last year, over 
40,000 high school seniors sought titles 
in 900 State and local contests. 

The Pageant Scholarship Foundation 
is a nonprofit foundation in Mobile ad- 
ministering funds to provide educational 
grants for the winner and four runners- 
up of each year’s national pageant. In 
addition, substantial scholarship awards 
are made during the many local and 
State junior miss selections throughout 
the Nation. 

The America’s Junior Miss Pageant, 
presented by the Mobile Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and prominent Mobilians, 
has set exceptionally high standards for 
contestants—standards which have 
won high praise from parents and edu- 
cators. From the start of the activity 
in 1958, the typical bathing suit competi- 
tion was omitted as having no place in 
the selection of the young lady truly rep- 
resentative of her classmates in every 
American community. Special emphasis 
is placed, instead, on these important 
qualities—character, scholarship, ambi- 
tion, leadership, religious interest, and 
ladylike poise and demeanor. 

The judges are outstanding men and 
women, selected to obtain the widest pos- 
sible variety, both geographic and occu- 


pational. They spend many hours with 
the contestants, individually in private 
interviews, and as a group at informal 
social occasions. In addition, they judge 
onstage competition in evening dress, 
sports attire and talent appearances. As 
a result, judging is in depth. Evidence 
of the success of this approach is that 
past winners have used their pageant 
scholarships to prepare for many praise- 
worthy occupations. 

The national sponsors share the in- 
terest of the pageant in maintaining high 
standards for all who compete at every 
level—local, State, or national—and in 
encouraging contestants to continue 
their education. Sponsoring the pro- 
gram nationally are Eastman Kodak Co., 
= John H. Breck Co., and Scott Paper 

0. 


A Bill To Repeal the Excise Tax on 


Communications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I re- 
introduced my bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to repeal the excise tax on 
communications. 

The excise tax on communications was 
initially a wartime measure intended to 
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discourage use of the telephone. It sur- 
vives still, along with numerous luxury 
excise taxes. This is unnecessary. 

There is no reason for this tax. Tele- 
phone service is not a luxury like jewelry 
or furs. Telephone service is a business 
and household necessity like gas, water, 
and electricity. 

The excise tax on communications is 
burdensome and discriminatory. It 
ought to be repealed. 


We Should Ratify the Genocide Conven- 
tion—Article by Senator Scott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an article 
which urges ratification of the Genocide 
Convention. I wrote the article for the 
current issue of American Judaism. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OUR MORAL FAILURE: THIS NATION’s SPIRITUAL 
LEADERS Must URGE RATIFICATION OF THE 
GENOCIDE CONVENTION 

(By Senator Hun Scorr, U.S. Senator from 

Pennsylvania) 

In an age when humanity cries out for so- 
cial justice and compassion for the weak, 
when the brutality of the Nazi regime 
stands before the West German bar and 
world opinion, it is ironic that our Govern- 
ment has failed to ratify the Genocide Con- 
vention. 

How bitter is the irony when one knows 
the vital role the U.S. Government played in 
the drafting of the document 16 years ago, 
a government that stands for the rule of law 
in international relations, and now stands 
aloof. 

The term “genocide” was coined by the late, 
brilliant, Prof. Raphael Lemkin, noted in- 
ternational law scholar. It was compounded 
from the Greek genos,“ meaning race or 
tribe, and the Latin-derived “cide,” signify- 
ing killing. 

Genocide could be carried out in two 
ways: 

1. Physical and mental: Subjecting peo- 
ple to conditions which lead to death of 
mutilation, e.g., putting people in concen- 
tration camps, placing them under slave la- 
bor conditions, or subjecting them to harm- 
ful drugs. 

2. Biological: Prevention of reproduction 
through sterilization, compulsory abortion, 
and similar violent means. The stealing 
of children is included. These methods, 
which serve to destroy by delayed action, are 
as effective as outright murder. 

In essence, the Genocide Convention will 
achieve the following: The nation in which 
the crime takes place is obliged to try the 
offender. The government will have enacted 
legislation to prevent and punish the crime. 
The acts punishable under the convention 
are genocide, conspiracy to commit genocide, 
attempt to commit genocide, complicity in 
genocide, direct and public incitement to 
commit genocide. 

What is more, the convention provides 
that all guilty individuals are punishable, 
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even if they happen to be public officers or 
heads of state. 

While there is no international penal court 
and genocidists can be tried only in the 
country where the crime is committed, the 
convention does suggest the possibility of a 
new international court being set up in the 
future, which would have direct jurisdiction 
over genocidal acts. However, a separate 
treaty would be required to establish such a 
court and to determine the scope of its 
authority. 

Former Assistant Secretary of State Ernest 
A. Gross, standing before the United Nations 
General Assembly on December 9, 1949, re- 
marked: 

“It seems to the U.S. delegation that, in a 
world beset by many problems and great 
difficulties, we should proceed with this con- 
vention before the memory of horrifying 
genocidal acts (the Nazi regime) has faded 
from the minds and conscience of man. 
Positive action must be taken now. My 
Government is eager to see a Genocide Con- 
vention adopted at this convention of the 
Assembly and signed by all member states 
before we quit our labors here.” 

For the first time since the dawn of his- 
tory, the criminal nature of genocide—the 
destruction of nations, races, ethnic groups, 
and religious bodies—was deemed a legal 
crime. The Genocide Convention estab- 
lished an essential principle of contempo- 
rary civilization. 

The United States was among the first 20 
countries to sign the document, only 2 days 
after its adoption. It remained for the ad- 
vice and consent of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate present and voting for ratification. But 
advice and consent are still buried in com- 
mittee. 

Sixty-six nations have ratified the con- 
vention, including the Soviet Government. 
And 16 years later, the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has not reported the Geno- 
cide Convention out of committee. It still 
languishes, and this failure has exposed the 
United States to Communist allegations of 
insincerity, embarrassed our friends abroad 
and has seriously weakened the convention’s 
effectiveness as an international instrument. 

The vital question is posed: Why the fail- 
ure of the United States to act on a humani- 
tarian principle despite the all-embracing 
support and constant pleas by more than 50 
major American Jewish organizations, labor, 
education, civic, and from the leaders of the 
3 major faiths? 

Why this failure to act when time and 
again we have risen, and through the force 
of arms, have thwarted despots and tyrants? 
Why? When an enlightened United States 
knows that through the millenia masses of 
innocent people have been destroyed because 
their only crime was being a member of some 
ethnic, racial, or religious group? 

Some 20 million people have perished 
through genocide in the first half of this 
century—and we have still to put savagery 
behind us, 

There are answers, pitiful in logic, which 
account for our failure to act. One can think 
of at least four general reasons. 

There is the misconception in the minds 
of some that it might be applied to lynching. 
Lynching, of course, involves the murder of 
an individual as opposed to mass murder, 
and therefore genocide would not apply to it. 

More realistically, the country’s honey- 
moon with the United Nations was ending, 
and this meant that we tended to withdraw 
from any involvement in any further United 
Nations controversies. 

The doctrine of States rights was also ap- 
plied in opposition, That is, many were pur- 
ported to believe that under our Federal 
system, approval of such a treaty might 
jeopardize or overrule a State law. Nothing 
could be more in error. One cannot imagine 
a State passing such law dealing with a crime 
that involved large masses, 
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Finally the argument was advanced that 
the Genocide Convention might result in 
American citizens being brought for trial 
in foreign countries for crimes committed 
in the United States. 

But article V of the Genocide Convention 
clearly states that ratifying nations will en- 
act “in accordance with their respective con- 
stitutions,” necessary legislation and “effec- 
tive penalties.” 

Back in January of 1950, leaders of more 
than 50 organizations, representing millions 
of American citizens, appeared before a spe- 
cial genocide subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of the late Senator Brien McMahon 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
urging ratification. 

The special subcommittee recommended 
ratification, urging the inclusion of four 
reservations. That was 1950, and ratification 
remains secluded in a dark recess. 

Louis Schecter, of the American Jewish 
Congress, who has toiled valiantly and un- 
ceasingly for the ratification of the Genocide 
Convention, time and again has stressed that 
there was no chance for its approval unless 
the executive branch exercised its approval. 
Last July, I saw what seemed to be an op- 
portunity for a final push. President John- 
son let it be known that the White House 
wanted Senate ratification. 

I enlisted the aid of 10 other Senators 
and wrote President Johnson asking for sup- 
port in the matter, saying “it is generally 
recognized that only a strong appeal from 
the President will bring this measure to de- 
bate and a vote in the Senate.” 

The course of legislative-executive com- 
munication still runs in strange directions. 
Back came a reply—not from the President— 
but from Frederick Dutton, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Congressional Relations, 
saying “It is the intention of the administra- 
tion to ratify the Genocide Convention upon 
receiving the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate.” Again “advice and consent.” 

Unquestionably, the President never saw 
the letter and this appeal for human lives 
was possibly given the same treatment as 
letters that request the President to accept 
a can of oil or to crown a beauty queen. 

But more serious was the letter Senator 
FuLpricHr wrote Mr. Schecter, “It is my 
impression at the moment * * that the sit- 
uation in the Senate has not yet developed 
to a point where a two-thirds vote is likely. 
Under these circumstances there is serious 
doubt whether the national interest would 
be served by promoting a debate at this time 
which might lead to a defeat of the Genocide 
Convention on grounds quite extraneous to 
the subject matter.” 

Succinctly, Jessie Halpern, Washington 
correspondent of the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency, expressed the entire matter: 

“Why, then, should the White House sud- 
denly appear as a partner in ‘buckpassing’ 
when appealed to for leadership in the con- 
vention ratification? One certainly must 
hope that the reasons are not tied with the 
need for Southern democratic support in the 
administration’s forthcoming campaign. 
President Johnson has given his unequivo- 
cal support to the civil rights bill. This has, 
of course, called for the wrath of southern 
politicians. And it is many of these same 
politicians who are afraid that U.S. ratifica- 
tion of the Genocide Convention will make 
it applicable under domestic law to the civil 
rights issue. It is also significant that while 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee Chair- 
man FULBRIGHT supports aspects of interna- 
tional cooperation, his record on domestic 
civil rights leaves much to be desired. 

“Beyond the current White House-Senate 
confusion, remains a consideration of un- 
doubtedly great importance. This is the 
question of active moral commitment by the 
United States to the ratification. Until the 
issue is stripped of its political implications 
and brought entirely into a realm of moral 
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consideration, it appears that the U.S. rati- 
fication of the Genocide Convention will con- 
tinue on its way into unhealthy oblivion.” 

Here, one notes the recent editorial in the 
New York Times: 

“The Genocide Convention deserves ap- 
proval. It does not take away any sov- 
ereignty; it does advance the principles of 
the United Nations and the United States. 
Most of all, it is a moral commitment to 
international decency on a matter that has 
immediacy for many people around the 
world. It would be a bitter irony if in 1964, 
when the Auschwitz killers are on trial, the 
United States permitted the Genocide Con- 
vention to fade into oblivion.” 

If ever the religious forces of our Nation 
were needed to exercise their influence on 
the White House—it is now. The Genocide 
Convention is needed not only as an act of 
humanitarianism but for the specific pur- 
pose of giving religious groups protection 
against tyrants—protection which they sore- 
ly needed but have not had in the past. 
Through the ages, religious groups have 
known unparalleled and uninterrupted per- 
secution—the desecration, the destruction 
of their houses of prayer which strikes at 
the very roots of a civilized society. 

The Nazi slaughter of 6 million Jewish 
men, women, and children is unique in his- 
tory because of its magnitude, but through 
the centuries, tyrants, with varying degrees 
of success, have destroyed populations of 
innocent people. 

In this century of turmoil, confusion, and 
cruelty, the world must be equipped with 
an international document. Only our ratifi- 
cation can justify our position of moral 
leadership in the world. 

This Nation’s spiritual leaders of all 
faiths must accelerate, to the point of justi- 
fiable demand, that the Genocide Conven- 
tion be approved by the U.S. Senate. More 
than legal arguments are needed. There 
must be a voicing of conscience on this 
matter, from those who speak in the name 
of faith. And the tide of public opinion 
must be stirred to a swell. 


Agriculture Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to consider the effects on American 
agriculture should price support and 
acreage diversion programs be discon- 
tinued. 

There would be two major develop- 
ments in agriculture. First, farm in- 
come would drop drastically and, sec- 
ond, land values would decrease. 

A number of studies indicate that farm 
prices would probably have to drop about 
20 percent in order for farm output to 
clear the market after from 3 to 5 years 
of adjustment after the discontinuance 
of the farm programs. Because of the 
high level of farm expenses per $100 of 
income from farm marketings, a drop of 
more than 20 percent in farm prices 
would probably reduce net farm income 
by more than 50 percent. 

This means that, in the years 1961-63 
for example, it is expected that farm in- 
come would have averaged $6 billion in- 
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stead of the $12.6 billion it actually 
averaged. 

This represents a drop of 52 percent, 
but during the 3 to 5 years of adjust- 
ment without transitory legislation, an 
even greater decline in prices—and 
therefore net income—would occur be- 
cause it would take that long to make 
the adjustment to free market condi- 
tions. 

No responsible individual advocates the 
sudden termination of all agricultural 
programs but the simple facts are that 
agriculture, as we know it today, could 
not exist after a drop in net income of 
50 percent. 

In the last 4 years farm real estate 
values increased by about $21 billion. 
Should farm income decline to $6 bil- 
lion, earnings available as a return on 
farm real estate investment would be 
about $1 billion a year. If the Ameri- 
can farmers expected this $1 billion to 
represent a return of 4 percent on their 
investment, they could reasonably have 
only about $25 billion invested in land 
instead of the $151 billion at present. 
The losses in farm real estate values 
would be huge, not to mention the fore- 
closures which would take place where 
real estate debts are owned under in- 
stallment contracts. 

The American farmer cannot afford to 
face ending farm programs. 


Injustice in Selma, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the United States and of the 
world have witnessed with horror and 
disbelief the grossly deplorable and in- 
human acts which have been taking 
place in Selma, Ala. For the past several 
days, American citizens have been denied 
some of the most basic and fundamental 
rights afforded them under our Consti- 
tution—the rights of assembly and peti- 
tion. 

I ask my distinguished colleagues what 
type of justice condones the treatment of 
men, women, and even children as ani- 
mals? What type of justice denies re- 
spect to the clergy and subjects them to 
violence? What has happened to Gov- 
ernor Wallace’s call for an end to vio- 
lence? 

The men and women who are attempt- 
ing the march from Selma to Montgom- 
ery are not armed with riot guns, dogs, 
or tear gas. They are, instead, armed 
with a faith in their fellow man; with a 
faith that justice will one day prevail in 
Alabama; with a faith that their cause is 
just and that in the near future they 
will be able to exercise their rights under 
the law. 

We have seen the continued use of 
brutal and despicable acts committed 
against people whose sole desire is to 
take their rightful place in the function- 
ing of the government of their State and 
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country. They have been joined by 
other men and women of good will who 
wish to peacefully express their sym- 
pathy for this cause and for the cause of 
human rights and dignity. 

I am extremely fearful for the lives 
and safety of those who are demonstrat- 
ing in Selma. This applies particularly 
to Rabbi Murray Saltzman, the spiritual 
leader of a congregation that serves my 
district. Rabbi Saltzman has joined 
other Jewish, Roman Catholic, and Prot- 
estant clergymen to make known their 
support for this cause by going to Selma 
and joining the demonstrators. 

In view of my deep concern for the 
safety of those in Selma, I have written 
the Attorney General and have requested 
the Department of Justice to intervene in 
the civil rights demonstrations in Selma. 
The text of this letter follows: 

Marcx 10, 1965. 
Hon. NICHOLAS DEB. KatzENBACH, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am writing 
to ask that the Justice Department take ac- 
tion to insure that there will be no more 
bloody Sundays in Selma, Ala. 

State and local law enforcement officers 
have failed completely in their responsibili- 
ties to protect citizens, Negro and white, in 
the exercise of their rights of assembly and 
petition. The Federal Government has a 
responsibility to insure that citizens are per- 
mitted to exercise these rights. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that in 
Selma, nothing short of Federal interven- 
tion, including, if necessary, the use of armed 
troops, will guarantee safety to citizens in 
the exercise of their constitutional rights. 
I urge the Justice Department to take such 
steps before further bloodshed occurs and 
Alabama officials disgrace our Nation even 
more. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L, OTTINGER, 
Member of Congress. 


Education for Survival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I insert in the RECORD a 
speech recently made before the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars at its meeting here in 
Washington on the subject of “National 
Americanism and National Loyalty Day 
Committees,” by the Honorable Epwin E. 
WI LIS, of Louisiana. 

As chairman of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities and a distinguished 
lawyer, Mr. WILLIS is especially fitted to 
make such an outstanding talk as this. 
His thoughts are soundly developed and 
express the sort of logic that should ap- 
peal to every American, regardless of his 
station in life. 

I should like to call this address to the 


attention of my colleagues. It is as fol- 
lows: 


EDUCATION FOR SURVIVAL 
Mr. Commander, officers, and members of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, I was very 
pleased to accept the invitation of your na- 
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tional commander, Buck Jenkins, to address 
this meeting today. I have long been famil- 
iar with the outstanding work the VFW has 
done both in the area of fighting communism 
and promoting Americanism; hence my 
pleasure in being here. 

I am going to speak about a subject you 
men are greatly interested in—education, 
and I am going to talk not about education 
in general, about the teaching of mathemat- 
ics or science, languages or such, but about 
@ much more important type of education, 
education for the very survival of our coun- 


We are at war again today—in Vietnam. 
In this war, communism is again showing its 
face very clearly—so clearly that no person of 
intelligence and integrity can mistake its 
true nature and the seriousness of the chal- 
lenge it presents to us. The war in Vietnam 
reminds us of another war we fought in Asia 
not long ago, a war in which some of you 
probably served, the Korean war. We lost 
33,000 of the flower of American youth in 
that war. In toto, we suffered over 150,000 
casualties. 

More than one political writer has com- 
mented recently on certain of the similarities 
between the war in Vietnam and that in 
Korea. Their comments have caused me to 
think back to some of the major develop- 
ments in the Korean war; some of the things 
that war revealed about the greatness of 
America—and also about our weaknesses. 

All of you, I am sure, recall the shock that 
hit our country when, at the end of hostil- 
ities, 21 members of our armed services who 
had been taken prisoners of war refused re- 
patriation. Instead of coming back to their 
native land, they chose to go over to the 
enemy, the same enemy that had visited hor- 
rible atrocities on thousands of American 
soldiers, in addition to causing the casualties 
I have just mentioned. 

Twenty-one men, of course, were no more 
than a miniscule percentage of the total num- 
ber of men who served in Korea and who 
served bravely and with unswerving loyalty. 
But nothing like this had ever happened be- 
fore in the history of the United States. It 
was something that hit hard and is hard to 
forget. It is also something I believe we 
should not forget—for reasons I will discuss 
later. 

The war in Vietnam reminds me of one of 
the defectors I have referred to, a man named 
Scott Rush, who lived in Red China for 10 
years after the Korean war had ended and 
then returned to this country in September 
1963. No one would say that this man de- 
serves any great glory, but at the same time, 
when he finally returned home, he made some 
statements which indicate that he learned a 
lot during the time he was held prisoner and 
during the 10 years he lived in Red China. 
Although he is a relatively uneducated man, 
he learned, perhaps, a lesson which some of 
our intellectuals have not learned. 

Before going into that, however, I would 
like to review certain recent developments in 
this country—developments which highlight 
the importance and the truth of what he had 
to say when he did come home. 

Just a few days ago, five persons, three of 
them American citizens—and all relatively 
young—were arrested for a conspiracy to 
bomb and destroy the Washington Monu- 
ment, the Liberty Bell, and the Statue of 
Liberty in New York City, three of America’s 
most cherished memorials. 

Within the last year and a half, approxi- 
mately 130 young Americans, the great ma- 
jority of them college students or graduates, 
have traveled to Cuba in flagrant violation 
of the laws of the United States. While 
there, many of them have made statements 
viciously attacking their native land. They 
watched a moving picture produced by the 
Vietcong in North Vietnam and cheered 
when, in it, they saw an American plane 
shot down. 
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The leaders of this group have stated that 
they next plan to defy their country by 
organizing groups of young Americans to 
travel to Red China, North Vietnam and 
Albania—countries where travel by all U.S. 
citizens is banned without special permis- 
sion. 

Less than a year ago, a Communist propa- 
ganda film on Vietnam—possibly the same 
one I have just mentioned—was shown to 
an audience of about 350 persons at a major 
university in New York City. The showing 
was sponsored by the new, ultrarevolutionary 
Communist organization, the progressive 
labor movement. There was loud applause 
when the film showed a Vietcong leader em- 
bracing Mao Tse-tung, Chairman of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of 
Red China. 

During the question-and-answer period at 
the end of the showing of this film, one 
student stood up and said, “Let’s have a 
round of applause for the Americans fighting 
and dying in Vietnam.” 

The New York Times reported that only 
about 15 students in the audience ap- 
plauded. All the others turned their backs 
on this plea. 

At a conference on socialism in America, 
held at a famous and very old New England 
university in February 1964, attended by 400 
students, the so-called May Second Commit- 
tee was formed. The original purpose of this 
organization was to stage demonstrations in 
various parts of the country on May 2, 1964, 
protesting the action this country was taking 
to prevent still another nation—South Viet- 
nam—from being enslaved by communism. 
The organization not only staged a number 
of demonstrations last May 2, but has since 
staged several others and has been doing 
everything it can to sabotage the U.S. effort 
in Vietnam. 

One of the members of this organization 
has also set up an organization called the 
Student Committee To Send Medical Aid to 
the Front of National Liberation of South 
Vietnam. This organization would aid the 
enemies of our country—the Vietcong—even 
while they are killing American soldiers. 

Last spring about 150 college students 
signed an ad stating that, if called, they 
would refuse to fight for the United States 
in Vietnam. 

During the past month or so, some students 
at several of the major universities here in 
Washington and also students in some of the 
Washington high schools had engaged in 
fasts to protest the U.S. policy of fighting 
communism in Vietnam. One wonders if 
they really know what they stand for and 
what other policy they would have our coun- 
try follow. 

Last June, in San Francisco, almost 400 
young people attended the founding conven- 
tion of a new national Communist youth or- 
ganization—the W. E. B. Du Bois Clubs of 
America. Since early 1957, when the Labor 
Youth League disbanded, the Communists 
have been without a national youth orga- 
nization. In the intervening years, they 
have made several unsuccessful attempts to 
establish one. Today, the climate in this 
country is such that they have finally suc- 
ceeded. 

Just about a year ago, 200 high school 
students in Scarsdale, N.Y., protested the fact 
that they were obliged to pledge allegiance 
to the flag of the United States each day. 
They said this was an infringement on their 
freedom. 

I could go on citing other incidents— 
such as that of 12,000 students turning out 
to hear Communist leader, Gus Hall, 
speak at the University of Oregon a few 
years ago—but I think that what I have 
said already is sufficient to indicate that 
something is wrong. 

I have complete faith in the great major- 
ity of our youth. They are sound and solid. 
They have demonstrated over and over again 
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that their patriotism is beyond questioning. 
We can be very proud of them. Despite this, 
there is evidence that a significant number 
are becoming, in effect, alienated from their 
country. They lack proper loyalty and de- 
votion to it. 

And this brings me back to the defector 
of 10 years ago, the Korean war turncoat, 
Scott Rush, whom I mentioned before. 

When he returned to the United States 
in September 1963, he urged that every 
Army recruit be taught about the American 
form of government and why he should sup- 
port it. “Such knowledge could prevent 
them making the dreadful mistake I made— 
the worst mistake of my life,” he added. 

He also stated: 

“I knew nothing about the American back- 
ground. When I was in school I read the 
comics and the sports pages. No one—in 
school or anywhere else—had told me about 
the importance of politics. I had no back- 
ground when I needed it. 

“Believe me, when you are a prisoner of war 
for more than 3 years like I was, you need 
such knowledge to sustain you. 

“A knowledge of the political background 
of the United States and what it stands for 
could be almost as important to a young 
American soldier going overseas as a knowl- 
edge of his rifle.” 

Having heard those words, you can under- 
stand, I believe, why I said earlier that Rush 
has learned a lesson some other Americans 
still have to learn. And despite his past 
record, I believe that some Americans could 
well listen to what he had to say. 

The truth of the matter is that it is not 
so much the young people of today, those 
who are alienated from the United States, 
who are to be blamed. Rather it is we adults. 
Too often in the past, we and those of the 
generation which preceded us, have failed 
in our obligations to watch closely over the 
education of the youth of America, what 
they were being taught, and how they were 
being taught it. 

You will recall that when the Korean war 
ended, there was grave concern here in the 
United States, and particularly in the armed 
services, not only about the 21 defectors 
to Red China, but also about the conduct 
of a large number of American soldiers who 
were taken prisoner by the Reds during 
the war. There was so much concern that 
President Eisenhower established a Defense 
Advisory Committee on Prisoners of War 
to study the conduct of American POW’s, to 
try to find out what brought about that con- 
duct, and also what might be done to pre- 
vent its ever happening again. 

The Committee made an intense study of 
the subject. Educators, psychologists, au- 
thorities on communism, military leaders, 
and others served on it. As a result of this 
study, “The U.S. Fighting-Man’s Code” was 
proclaimed by Executive Order 10631 on Au- 
gust 17, 1955. I will not quote the findings 
and statements of this Defense Advisory 
Committee at length but I think this excerpt 
is important: 

“The Committee heard evidence which re- 
vealed that many of the POW’s knew too 
little about the United States and its ideals 
and traditions. So the Chinese indoctrina- 
tors had the advantage. 

“The uninformed POW’s were up against 
it. They couldn’t answer arguments in 
favor of communism with arguments in 
favor of Americanism, because they knew 
very little about their America.” 

During the Korean war, we captured some 
enemy intelligence documents. I would like 
to read for you now just one sentence from 
a statement made by one of our military 
services about these documents. It reveals 
what the Communist enemy thought of our 
troops in Korea, based on their experience 
with our POW’s: 

“They [the Chinese Communists] obviously 
believed that the average American soldier 
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was poorly informed to an extreme degree 
about his own country, his own economic 
and political system.” 

So, this is why I say that all too often it 
is the adult American citizen, rather than 
the youngster, who has failed. They, the 
youth, are the victims of inadequate educa- 
tion of the most vital type in this day and 
age. 
Since the beginning of the “cold war,” as 
it is called, millions of dollars in Federal 
funds have been made available for advanced 
study, and to improve teaching, in the fields 
of science and languages, for example, be- 
cause it is believed that this will improve our 
chances for ultimate victory over commu- 
nism. 

I certainly believe that increased knowl- 
edge in these and other fields will help us 
achieve the victory we seek. This money is 
well spent. 

But I also believe that we have to start 
giving more attention to inspiring and 
teaching the virtues of patriotism and loy- 
alty. I believe that every single American 
citizen should be making a contribution to 
this effort. 

If we don’t, we will find that the alienation 
of our youth which I have referred to is 
growing rather than decreasing. And, for 
this reason, we will find our national secu- 
rity getting weaker and weaker, no matter 
how many billions we pour into weapons. 

In the final analysis, the security of all 
nations depends on the devotion and loyalty 
of their citizens, in other words, on patriot- 
ism. And what is patriotism? It is simply 
love of country. And what does love of 
country depend on? It depends, presuming 
the country is worthy of love—as ours cer- 
tainly is—on knowledge of the country; 
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knowledge of its history, its institutions, its 
heroes, its accomplishments. It is from this 
knowledge that understanding of our coun- 
try’s place in history, pride in it, love of it, 
flows. $ 

We cannot expect our youth to love this 
country, to have faith in it, to be willing to 
defend, fight, and die for it if they are ig- 
norant about it and know none of these 
things. We cannot expect this any more 
than we can expect them to be enthusiastic 
about a sport they have never played or seen 
anyone else play, or to appreciate the catchi- 
ness of a song they have never heard. You 
cannot appreciate something you don’t know. 

I am very glad to say that in a consider- 
able number of States, action is being taken 
to close the dangerous educational gap that 
has existed. Courses on both Americanism 
and communism are being given. Our youth 
are being taught not only about our enemy, 
his aims, and his tactics, but also about their 
own country. When they have completed 
their education they will not, I hope, suffer 
from the ignorance of our America that 
plagued Scott Rush and many of the other 
POW’s of the Korean war, the kind of igno- 
rance—and therefore the lack of loyalty—ex- 
hibited by our Cuban travelers and some 
other young Americans. 

Our country today faces a more serious 
challenge than it has ever faced before. 
For this reason, it needs the loyalty of all its 
citizens more than ever before. Not only 
the youth, but all of the people of our coun- 
try, must understand what America means 
because, if they don't, they cannot appre- 
ciate what a terrible loss it would be if our 
cause should fail. And not understanding 
this, they will not make the sacrifices re- 
quired to see that it does not fail—and those 
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sacrifices, I believe, will be many and great 
before this contest is ended. 

The front in the war we are now fighting 
with communism is not limited to Vietnam. 
It is everywhere—in other countries of Asia, 
in Africa, in Latin America, in Europe, and, 
yes, here within our own borders, in the 
streets of our cities and towns, in our homes, 
our churches, and particularly our schools, 

The combatants in this war are not only 
the men wearing the uniform of the United 
States in Vietnam and in other trouble spots 
of the world. This is a total war in which 
everyone is involved—all the people here at 
home, old, and young, as well as those in 
our armed services. 

I have no doubt about what the final out- 
come of this struggle will be. But though I 
have no doubt on that score, I am not so 
naive as to think that it won’t be a long 
struggle and a hard one—demanding of all of 
us all that we can give. 

You men of the VFW have done outstand- 
ing work for years in the educational area 
I have talked about today. You have had an 
excellent Americanism program and, at the 
same time, an effective anti-Communist one. 
Through your Loyalty Day program, you 
have been instrumental in killing May Day 
as a Communist holiday, in driving the Red 
paraders off the streets of our cities where 
they used to flaunt their devotion to Moscow 
on that day. 

I commend you for all you have done. I 
urge you to keep at it. By all pulling to- 
gether, we will all pull through. Some day, 
though it may be far off, the specter of com- 
munism will no longer haunt the earth, and 
we will be able to devote full time to realiz- 
ing the American dream—real peace for all 
men everywhere. 
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The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Very Reverend Bernadine Patter- 
son, superior of St. Maur’s Monastery, 
South Union, Ky., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord Almighty, Father of mankind, 
listen graciously to this prayer of muted 
hearts. 

Bless our chosen legislators gathered 
for this session of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Guide their deliberations 
amid the pressures of domestic develop- 
ment and foreign turmoil. Inspire their 
hearts with the vision of a brighter to- 
morrow. Enlighten their minds to find 
pathways to our national purpose. 

Cast each Representative here in the 
mold of leadership that he may rise 
above partisan interest and private gain. 
Teach these Thy chosen legislators, that 
the greatest gain for each is found in 
the greatest good for all. 

Let a new sense of dignity and author- 
ity invest this chosen body, so that each 
lawmaker may view himself as an image 
and a deputy of Thyself,O Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 


amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 2998. An act to amend the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act, as amended, in 
order to increase the authorization for 
appropriations. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr, SPARKMAN, Mr. MANS- 
FIELD, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, and Mr. AIKEN 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to section 3, 
Public Law 86-380, appointed Mr. Ervin, 
Mr. Mounopt, and Mr. MUSKIE to be mem- 
bers of the Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations. 


RAMPART DAM, ALASKA 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
during the course of yesterday’s proceed- 
ings our colleague, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, JOHN SayLor, inserted 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
World's Biggest Boondoggle,” which 
appeared in the March 8 issue of the 
New York Times. The said editorial is 


highly critical of the proposed Rampart 
Dam hydroelectric project on the Yukon 
River northwest of Fairbanks, Alaska— 
which would be the largest project of its 
kind under the American flag. This edi- 
torial has apparently led Mr. SAYLOR to 
conclude that this project would be, in 
his words, “North America’s most north- 
erly, most extravagant, and most absurd 
hydroelectric project.” As to the words 
“most northerly” the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is right. 

Otherwise I am at a loss to understand 
the reasoning of either the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania or the editors of the 
Times. Secretary of the Interior Stew- 
art Udall has only recently appointed 
a six-man task force to analyze and eval- 
uate the massive field report which has 
just been completed after 5 years of in- 
vestigations and studies by various De- 
partment of Interior agencies and the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. Until 
the task force completes its work, and 
the Secretary of Interior publishes his 
conclusion, we will not have the overall 
official determination as to the merits of 
this great resource with particular ref- 
erence to the important questions asked 
by the Times as follows: Could the Ram- 
part project produce cheap power? 
Could the surplus of Rampart power be 
delivered at a competitive price in Wash- 
ington and Oregon? Could it compete 
with nuclear-powered generators or with 
the new technology of mine-mouth, 
coal-burning powerplants close to mar- 
kets? So, I ask, why the hurry to “shoot 
down” the Rampart project? 

In view of Alaska’s continuing settle- 
ment and growth, nearly all parts of the 
State are confronted with looming elec- 
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tric power shortages and in 15 years 
there will be no surplus electric power 
available anywhere on the west coast for 
dumping at cheap prices for large indus- 
trial plants. Thus it appears that on a 
long-range basis, the only truly cheap in- 
dustrial power for the west coast, in 
conjunction with high voltage transmis- 
sion, will be the Rampart Dam project. 
In view of the referenced incompleteness 
of the overall studies and evaluation, 
the remark contained in the editorial 
that the field report has given rise to 
“premature cheering by Senator Ernest 
GRUENING and other proponents” is un- 
derstandable. But, then, by the same 
token, is not the criticism expressed by 
the Times and Congressman SAYLOR, 
premature jeering? 

In closing I point out that official pre- 
liminary reports denote the feasibility of 
the project. 


CONSCIENCE OF AMERICA 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in Alabama the conscience of America 
has been drenched in the mud of hatred 
and made the nose-wipe of a cruel and 
arrogant State authority. 

This has happened in your land and 
my land, and it is the legitimate con- 
cern of every American. The police bru- 
tality of last Sunday, brutality on a scale 
seldom if ever exceeded, and shown by 
the camera in all its hideous detail, has 
been a setback to the United States in 
every corner of the globe. It has given 
the features of an orgy to the American 
image. 

The murderous and unprovoked at- 
tack upon visiting white ministers of 
the gospel, in Alabama only to do the 
work of their Master as they visioned it, 
can be neither explained nor condoned. 
It was a premeditated attack. It was a 
murderous attack, and unless the crim- 
inals who perpetrated it are vigorously 
prosecuted to the full power of the courts 
there will be a hue and cry all over this 
Nation of ours. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been 2 years or 
more since Ralph Fertig, my friend and 
constituent, a young idealist whose faith 
was in the goodness of humanity every- 
where, and whose service in welfare and 
settlement house areas was outstanding, 
visited Alabama to help in a cause in 
which he believed. He was thrown in 
jail and while confined was mercilessly 
beaten by his jailors. I am sure many 
of Ralph’s friends in Washington have 
heard the story of his experience first- 
hand. 

At the time I, with others, including 
representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment, were told that such deeds of in- 
humane brutality were not approved by 
a great majority of the men and women 
of Alabama, which I would certainly 
want to believe, but that a relatively few 
bullies had succeeded in intimidating 
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the many good people. That was over 
2 years ago, and the incident was a fore- 
runner of Sunday’s outrage. 

Mr. Speaker, in the apparent inability 
of the good people of Alabama to regain 
control of their State and to end a 
reign of terror, brutality, and inhuman- 
ity with few equals in history, it is be- 
coming more and more mandatory that 
Congress should act promptly and de- 
cisively. A civil rights bill, with teeth, 
a measure that will open the ballot boxes 
beyond subterfuge and intimidation, 
must be enacted now, without further 
delay. Furthermore, the bill introduced 
today by my able colleague from Illinois, 
Mr. Lars, must be accorded the fullest 
study and action, and that at once. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the sound of the 
police clubbing of Sunday last has been 
heard throughout this glorious land of 
ours, and the roar of an indignant and 
enraged people can be silenced only by 
prompt remedial action. 


NATIONAL DRIVER REGISTER 
SERVICE 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced H.R. 6014, a bill relat- 
ing to the establishment of a register of 
names in the Department of Commerce 
of certain motor vehicle drivers. 

The present law provides only that the 
various jurisdictions may furnish to, and 
request information from, the Register 
Service the names and identifications of 
drivers whose driving permits have been 
suspended or revoked because of con- 
victions for drunken driving or for re- 
sponsibility in a fatal accident. 

My bill proposes the dissemination of 
information on any person whose priv- 
ilege to operate a motor vehicle has been 
denied, terminated, or suspended. The 
transmission of this information, again, 
would be based on the discretion of the 
State authorities. 

The Driver Register Service, which 
started operations only 3 % years ago, has 
already achieved an amazing record in 
aiding the States—and through them the 
trucking industry—in checking drivers’ 
records. 

Starting as a pilot program in May 
1961, with a file of only 1,140 driver li- 
cense revocation records, and becoming 
fully operational on July 1 of the same 
year, this highly automated operation 
has grown, until last month it had a file 
of more than 610,000 revocations 
throughout the United States. Nearly 
10 million inquiries had been received 
from State governments, and approxi- 
mately 72,000 identifications of violators 
had been accomplished. 

It should be emphasized, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Register Service operates on a 
strictly voluntary basis with State li- 
censing authorities. Forty-nine States, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, and the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone all send information to, 
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and receive daily reports from the Serv- 
ice. 

Requests for drivers’ records average 
more than 26,000 a day. As many as 
84,000 inquiries have been received on 
peak days. All of these requests for in- 
formation have been processed within 24 
hours and the results of the search sent 
back—by airmail. 

Mr. Speaker, many innocent American 
citizens are slaughtered on our highways 
each day. Some of these deaths are 
caused because of drunken drivers or 
speeding or for many other reasons. I 
maintain that when a driving permit has 
been suspended by a State for any rea- 
son that this information is most valu- 
able to other States and jurisdictions so 
that a culprit, who might again cause 
wanton death, might be denied that 
tragic opportunity by making available 
information about the suspension of his 
driving permit to other States and ju- 
risdictions where they so request this in- 
formation. Simply stated, that is the 
purpose of this bill. 


RIGHT TO VOTE 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, the inex- 
cusable brutality recently shown by the 
State troopers and local policemen in 
Selma, Ala., is difficult to believe. It is 
incredible that a simple march of protest 
should produce such a savage reaction on 
the part of those who are entrusted with 
the duty of maintaining law and order. 
But the real tragedy lies in the fact that 
in 20th century America citizens of this 
country should be deprived of the right 
to vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I am filing today a bill 
to implement the provisions of section 2 
of the 14th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which reduces the representation 
in the House on the basis of the refusal 
by a State to permit qualified citizens 
to vote. In the past, the reason that this 
part of the census was not taken was 
attributed to the difficulty taking it. My 
bill proposes a new method incorporating 
modern statistical and methods with 
electronic devices which would permit 
such a census to be taken. I urge all 
Members to read my bill. 


APPORTIONMENT OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the 
Committee on Rules, reported the follow- 
ing privileged resolution (H. Res. 272, 
Rept. No. 150), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 5505) 
to require the establishment, on the basis of 


the eighteenth and subsequent decennial 
censuses, of congressional districts composed 
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of contiguous and compact territory for the 
election of Representatives, and for other 
purposes, After general debate, which shall 
ben confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed three hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the bill shall be considered as hav- 
ing been read for amendment. No amend- 
ment shall be in order to said bill except 
amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and except 
amendments offered by the chairman or any 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary 
with respect to the following language of 
the bill: Page 2, line 6, beginning after the 
word “entitled” through the end of that sen- 
tence on line 8, to-wit, “and Representatives 
shall be elected only from districts so estab- 
lished, no district to elect more than one 
Representative.”, but said amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit with or with- 
out instructions. 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Yates] upon his recently 
announced legislation, I think that al- 
though we all engage in a lot of oratory, 
it is about time something practical was 
done so that in States where people are 
systematically deprived of the right to 
vote, their representation will be affected. 

I certainly want to assure the gentle- 
man he is going to get my support and, 
I think, a lot of support in this House. 


OFFICE OF COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the body of the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a bill which I believe 
offers to the cities and suburbs of this 
Nation a bright ray of hope for the fu- 
ture. As the Representative of the 13th 
Congressional District of Illinois. I am 
mindful of the tremendous problems 
facing our cities and suburbs. 

The bill I introduce today calls for the 
creation of an Office of Community De- 
velopment in the Executive Office of the 
President. I consider this bill to be 
superior to administration proposals for 
a Cabinet-level department because it 
has the following advantages: 

First, it will provide a source of coordi- 
nation of all Federal programs involving 
urban and metropolitan areas—not just 
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those now contained in the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. This includes 
highways, air and water pollution, air- 
ports, public health, unemployment, 
juvenile delinquency and crime control, 
education, and a host of others that the 
administration proposals will not reach. 

Next, this coordination would be 
achieved without any significant increase 
in bureaucracy and with greater effi- 
ciency and economy. There are now 
more than 60 programs dealing with 
urban matters. It would be administra- 
tively impossible for a Cabinet-level de- 
partment to coordinate the programs in 
coequal departments of the Cabinet. 

Finally, the Office of Community De- 
velopment would not discourage local and 
State initiative or direct the develop- 
ment of appropriate solutions, but would 
provide State and local officials with a 
point of reference. 

I submit this bill in the hope that it 
will be accorded a thorough hearing by 
this body. 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from New Jersey just stated 
that he felt it was time that something 
was done besides engage in oratory in 
connection with the problems of the 
systematic denial of the right to vote in 
this country. I might point out to the 
gentleman that on February 8, a group 
of Republican Members of this body in- 
troduced a very comprehensive piece of 
legislation directed toward this end 
which would provide for the appoint- 
ment of Federal registrars. 

Certainly those of us who introduced 
this legislation would like to see hear- 
ings on our bills and see some attention 
paid to it by the appropriate committees 
of this body. I would just reiterate that 
at least some Members have already 
done something in this area. 


LEGISLATION TO RESTRICT SALES 
OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED WHEAT 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced legislation which would 
sharply restrict sales of Government- 
owned wheat, feed grains and oilseeds 
by Commodity Credit Corporation in 
competition with producer marketings. 

The bill provides “that beginning July 
1, 1965, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall not make any sales—except 
sales offset by equivalent purchases—of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghums, soybeans, or flaxseed at less 
than 125 percent of the current support 
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price for any such commodity, plus rea- 
sonable carrying charges.” 

During the peak of the wheat harvest 
last summer, CCC was a heavy seller of 
wheat in the open market. This pe- 
nalized farmers who signed up for the 
Government wheat program as well as 
those who did not. 

Currently, CCC is dumping corn into 
the open market at a rate of 15 to 20 
million bushels per week. This tends to 
depress the price of all feed grains. In 
1961 and 1962 it was Government dump- 
ing of corn which triggered the livestock 
price collapse of 1963 and 1964. Con- 
tinued heavy sales of Government- 
owned feed grains now may well lead to 
further livestock price problems. next 
year. 

It has never made sense for CCC to 
compete with farmers for commercial 
markets. The price-depressing stocks 
it sells come back into Government 
hands through the storage loan program. 

Farmers and major farm organiza- 
tions have long advocated curbs on 
CCC’s selling authority. Action to ac- 
complish this should no longer be de- 
ferred. 


CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOS- 
PITAL CLOSINGS 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO, Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill to require the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to submit to the 
Congress 6 months before the proposed 
effective date of closing of any veterans 
hospitals, domiciliaries, and nursing 
homes, a complete summary of and rea- 
sons for such proposed closing. 

This legislation will force the Veter- 
ans’ Administration to bring into the 
open any plans it has to close hospitals 
and similar type installations 6 months 
before those plans are to become effec- 
tive. Congressional scrutiny under my 
proposal would come at a time when it 
would count for something, and could 
probably forestall unjustifiable closings 
like those the Veterans’ Administration 
is attempting to get away with at the 
present time under the false names of 
“economy” and “modernization.” 

I urge the Congress to take this oppor- 
tunity to put the fortunes of the instal- 
lations serving our veterans more firmly 
under the congressional thumb. If the 
Congress has the power of review that I 
propose, I believe that the Congress can 
be relied on to bring its influence to bear 
to safeguard veterans’ rights. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. HELPS 


TO IMPROVE THE BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been hearing an awful lot of our balance 
of payments and the outflow of gold from 
this country, but I am happy to advise 
the Members of the House that one large 
industrial concern—Caterpillar Tractor 
Co.—that is located in my district, has 
contributed $373 million to the flow of 
international payments into the United 
States in the year of 1964. 

For the past 10 years—1955 through 
1964—Caterpillar’s contribution to the 
flow of international payments into the 
United States was $2.6 billion and ac- 
cording to an announcement last week 
by President William Blackie, Caterpil- 
lar’s contribution will continue to in- 
crease as the parent company’s exports 
increase and as its foreign investments 
mature and become more profitable. 

Caterpillar’s foreign manufacturing 
subsidiaries obtain from its U.S. plants 
substantial amounts of components for 
assembly into machines and engines pro- 
duced abroad. As a result, these foreign 
investments contribute materially and 
directly to an increase in exports from 
the United States. 

Furthermore, its exports of finished 
machines and parts have increased to 
those countries in which Caterpillar has 
made investments. None of the subsid- 
iary companies manufactures the com- 
plete line of Caterpillar products but 
they actively promote the sale of the 
complete line and their presence within 
the host countries has produced impor- 
tant increases in exports of U.S.-manu- 
factured products to those countries. 

Despite the very substantial contribu- 
tion already being made by Caterpillar 
toward improvement of the balance of 
payments, it is finding new ways to help 
the U.S. Government solve one of its 
most serious problem. 

For 1965, the company will exert every 
effort to meet the President’s goal of an 
increase of about 20 percent in its net 
contribution—the excess of exports, div- 
idends, and license fees over such over- 
sea investment as may be required to 
preserve and expand a fully competitive 
position. 3 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN 
CITIZENS 

Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I find it 
difficult to comprehend why it is that 
American citizens are not protected 
when they attempt to assemble peace- 
fully to petition for a redress of griev- 
ances. 


RESALE FORMULA FOR CCC 
STOCK OF GRAIN 
Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Dore] for introducing the bill 
which would increase the resale formula 
of CCC stocks of grain from 105 percent 
of the support level plus carrying charges 
to 125 percent of the support level plus 
carrying charges. I am introducing an 
identical bill. 

The reason for this is, with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture setting the price sup- 
port loan level so low, the market price 
for wheat is riding above the loan level 
and up against the resale formula. This 
means that the Government becomes the 
biggest marketer of grain. 

If Members will look at the grain trade 
now they will see that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is marketing most of the wheat, 
and very little is going through the usual 
market channels. This means we are 
preventing the farmers from receiving 
an increase in price. This, therefore, 
holds down farm income. 

This in turn means that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture presently is operat- 
ing exactly in the opposite way it should, 
holding down the income of farmers 
rather than helping to raise the income 
of farmers. 

This is also hurting the marketing sys- 
tem. We depend on a freely operating 
marketing system. Whether these are 
cooperative elevators out in the country, 
or corporations operating to make a 
profit, or they assist farmers in market- 
ing grain, they are prevented from doing 
so without huge Government competi- 
tion. 

Unless the resale formula is increased 
to a level like 125 percent of support plus 
carrying charges, the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to be the biggest merchan- 
diser of grains in this country, and every- 
one, including itself, suffer a loss. 


OFFICE OF COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, as 
the Representative in Congress for a 
largely suburban district, I have long 
been concerned over the burgeoning 
problems of the metropolitan centers of 
this great Nation. With the struggles of 
the urban-suburban areas uppermost in 
my mind, I introduce today a bill propos- 
ing the creation of an Office of Com- 
munity Development in the Executive 
Office of the President. 

As evidence of the difficulties our 
cities and suburbs are facing, I cite—to 
name only a few—the problems of edu- 
cation, transportation, air and water pol- 
lution, juvenile delinquency, airports, 
crime, unemployment, and public health. 
It is time for the cities and suburbs to 
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have not dictation but assistance in their 
attempts to find solutions to these prob- 
lems. The bill I submit today offers that 
assistance. I stress the word offers“ as 
contrasted from the word “orders,” for I 
firmly believe the cities and suburbs must 
be assisted and not dictated to by the 
Federal Government. f 

This bill has some distinct advantages 
over the proposal to set up a Department 
of Urban Affairs. They include: 

First. Providing a source of coordina- 
tion for all the Federal programs now 
involving our metropolitan areas, and not 
just those currently contained in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Second. This coordination would be 
attained with no increase in bureaucracy 
and with considerably more economy and 
efficiency than the administration pro- 
posal. More than 60 programs now deal 
with urban matters. It would not be 
possible for a Cabinet-level department, 
such as the one suggested by the ad- 
ministration, to coordinate the programs 
in coequal Cabinet departments. 

Third. The Office of Community De- 
velopment would not discourage local and 
State initiative and enterprise, nor would 
it direct the development of appropriate 
solutions. Rather, it would provide State 
and local officials with a catalytic 
servant. 

I have high hopes for the success of 
this proposal, Mr. Speaker, and I urge 
each of my colleagues in this body to 
closely examine this bill in its entirety. 
It offers assistance to our cities and sub- 
urbs at a price they will be willing to pay. 


PROTECTION OF THE VOTING 
RIGHTS OF CITIZENS 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
rise in the sense of either panic or re- 
yenge with regard to what has occurred 
in Selma, Ala., but, rather, to state that 
we must protect our citizens and their 
voting rights. 

As far back as 1962, while with the 
Department of Justice, I remember the 
studies we conducted regarding what is 
necessary in terms of presumptions of 
literacy if a sixth-grade education exists 
and also the cases that were proceeded 
against where Federal registrars were 
appointed when we were unable to ob- 
tain voting rights. I hope we will in 
this session correct some of the inequities 
which have been left undone and I hope 
that we will be joined by our colleagues 
and friends in the South in seeing that 
we conduct ourselves properly and pro- 
duce a proper measure. 


ACTION ON APPROPRIATION BILLS 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a schedule. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, following 
a precedent established last year by the 
Committee on Appropriations, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], the dis- 
tinguished chairman of that committee, 
has set up a schedule for reporting the 
appropriations bills and for calling them 
up for action in the House during this 
session of the Congress. 

The gentleman from Texas deserves 
the commendation of all Members of the 
House for his diligence in scheduling ap- 
propriations bills for expeditious consid- 
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APPROPRIATION BILLS SCHEDULE 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to say to the majority leader that the 
minority agrees to this schedule and will 
cooperate in every way to see that the 
schedule is carried out. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that in my extension of remarks 
I commended all the members of the 
committee. 

Mr.BOW. Mr. Speaker, I just wanted 
to say that we on our side will cooperate 
and try to get these bills out. 

Mr. ALBERT. I am sure the whole 
House appreciates the position of the 
gentleman. 


TURNOVER OF GOVERNMENT 
SURPLUSES 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reported that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation had acquired $1.369 billion 
worth of farm commodities from July 1, 
1964, through January 1965. During this 
same 7-month period, CCC disposed of 
inventories valued at $1.247 billion. 

This tremendous turnover of Govern- 
ment-owned farm surpluses is costly, 
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eration. His action in this regard is con- 
sistent with the outstanding service he 
has performed over the years. The en- 
actment of the appropriations bills is, of 
course, indispensable business in every 
session of the Congress. The chairman 
and all members of the Committee on 
Appropriations have put themselves in 
harness for the benefit of the House and 
the entire country. I am sure I speak for 
all Members when I express our ap- 
preciation for this action. 

I am pleased to insert in the RECORD, 
at this point, the Committee on Appro- 
priations’ schedule for reporting bills and 
floor action on these bills for this session 
of the Congress: 


Report on — Floor action 
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wasteful, and destructive of free market 
prices received by farmers for the prod- 
ucts they sell in direct competition with 
CCC offerings. Currently we have sub- 
stantial surpluses of wheat, corn, and a 
variety of agricultural commodities. 
Whenever CCC sells a bushel of grain, it 
displaces a bushel which would other- 
wise be marketed by a producer. The re- 
sult is that for each of these bushels 
which CCC moves out of inventory 
through the front door, it acquires 
through the back door an equivalent 
amount under the loan storage program. 

The in and out charges, the acquisition 
costs, the transportation expenses in- 
volved here are enormous. Moreover, the 
dumping of CCC-owned commodities de- 
presses the free market prices upon 
which farmers depend for their principal 
source of income. The Government loses, 
the farmer loses. I have today intro- 
duced legislation which would prohibit 
CCC after July 1, 1965, from “making any 
sales—except sales offset by equivalent 
purchases—of wheat, corn, oats, rye, bar- 
ley, grain sorghums, soybeans, or flax- 
seed at less than 125 percent of the cur- 
rent support price for any such com- 
modity, plus reasonable carrying 
charges.“ 

During 1965 at the peak of the wheat 
marketing season, CCC sold millions of 
bushels of wheat in direct competition 
with producer marketings, thus penal- 
izing the farmer who signed up for the 
program as well as the ones who did not. 
Since October 1, the beginning of the 
corn marketing year, CCC has sold about 
200 million bushels of corn in competi- 
tion with farmer marketings. 

The restrictions on CCC sales which I 
am proposing would not only result in 
substantial savings to the Government, 
but it would also increase the free mar- 
ket prices for corn, wheat, grain sorg- 
hums, and other commodities by at least 
10 to 20 cents per bushel. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 32] 

Ashbrook Hagan, Ga Roberts 
Ashley Hanna Roosevelt 
Blatnik Hansen, Idaho Roybal 
Brademas Harvey, Ind Scott 
Collier Holland Secrest 
Conable Irwin Sickles 
Corman McEwen Teague, Tex. 
Dawson Martin, Mass. Thompson, La. 

iggs Martin, Nebr. Toll 
Edwards, Calif. Morrison Utt 
Farnum Morton Watkins 
Friedel Multer Widnall 
Giaimo Nix Wright 
Gibbons Powell 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 390 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


NEW HOUSE GYMNASIUM 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to remind all Members of the 
House that this afternoon we will of- 
ficially open and have ready for use the 
new House gymnasium. You received a 
notice from the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. CEDERBERG] and me as mem- 
bers of the gym committee about 2 weeks 
ago. 

The gymnasium will be opened at 4:30 
p.m. and at 5 o’clock sharp there will be 
a brief ceremony at which time we will 
give special recognition to our beloved 
and esteemed colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas, ALBERT THOMAS, who has 
been chairman of the gym committee 
now for many years—almost 20 years 
I suppose. 

For those Members who perhaps do 
not know where the gymnasium is lo- 
cated, if you will go to the subbasement 
in the Rayburn Building and enter from 
the Independence Street side, where the 
four elevators are, it is on the east end 
of that corridor; or, if you wish to go 
from the Longworth Building, if you go 
down the escalator you will be on the 
subbasement floor and can go around the 
corridor to the south side of that first 
corridor, where you will find the entrance 
to the new gymnasium. 

The entire facilities of the old gymna- 
sium are being transferred to the new 
one. This is for all Members of the 
House. 

The program at 5 o’clock will be brief, 
and I know all Members will want to 
take a good look at this new facility 
for the health and welfare of the Mem- 
bers of the House. Everyone is urged 
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to use these facilities. 
good for all of us. 

We invite you to come. We hope you 
will be there for this occasion. I know 
you want to join us in paying special 
recognition to our colleague the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THOMAS]. 


The use will be 


TO AUTHORIZE PRINTING OF AD- 
DITIONAL COPIES OF HOUSE DOC- 
UMENT NO. 103, 86TH CONGRESS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 7 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Con. Res. 7 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall be 
printed an additional thirteen thousand five 
hundred and fifty copies of House Document 
Numbered 103 of the Eighty-sixth Congress 
in the style and format directed by the Joint 
Committee on Printing; two thousand five 
hundred and seventy-five of such copies 
shall be for the use of the Senate and ten 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-five of 
such copies shall be for the use of the House 
of Representatives. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Following line 7, insert line 8: “Src. 2. 
Copies of such document shall be prorated 
to Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives for a period of sixty days, 
after which the unused balance shall revert 
to the respective Senate and House Docu- 
ment Rooms.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays] is recognized. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. There is nothing in the 
concurrent resolution to indicate the 
nature of the document. Would the 
gentleman state the nature of the ma- 
terial to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS. It is a flat, semihard 
sheet of paper, about the size of the 
tablet I am holding, containing a code 
of ethics for Government employees, 
drawn up some years ago, which was 
printed once and for which there seems 
to be some demand for reprinting. It is 
used for hanging in Government build- 
ings where Government employees work. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE AC- 
CEPTANCE OF THE STATUE OF 
THE LATE SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SAM RAYBURN OF TEXAS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on House Admin- 
CxI——302 
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istration, I call up House Concurrent 
Resolution 83 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Con. RES. 83 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the proceed- 
ings at the presentation, dedication, and ac- 
ceptance of the statue of Sam Rayburn, pre- 
sented by the Texas State Society in the 
Rayburn Building, together with appropri- 
ate illustrations and other pertinent matter, 
shall be printed as a House document. The 
copy for such House document shall be pre- 
pared under the supervision of the Joint 
Committee on Printing. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed five thou- 
sand additional copies of such House docu- 
ment, which shall be bound in such style 
as the Joint Committee on Printing shall 
direct, and of which one hundred copies shall 
be for the use of the Senate and five hundred 
copies shall be for the use of the House of 
Representatives, and four thousand four 
hundred copies shall be for the use of the 
Members of the Senate and the Members of 
the House of Representatives from the State 
of Texas. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, strike out lines 9 through 12. 

On page 2, strike out lines 1 through 5, and 
add the following: 

“Src. 2. There shall be printed ten thou- 
sand additional copies of such House docu- 
ment, which shall be bound in such style as 
the Joint Committee on Printing shall direct, 
of which one thousand copies shall be for 
the use of the Senate and nine thousand 
copies shall be for the use of the House of 
Representatives, to be prorated for a period 
of sixty days, after which the unused bal- 
ance shall revert to the respective Senate 
and House Document Rooms.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO AUTHORIZE THE PRINTING AS 
A HOUSE DOCUMENT THE PAM- 
PHLET ENTITLED “OUR AMERI- 
CAN GOVERNMENT. WHAT IS IT? 
HOW DOES IT FUNCTION?” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by the di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Concurrent 
Resolution 97 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Con. Res. 97 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That (a) with the 
permission of the copyright owner of the 
book “Our American Government—1001 
Questions on How It Works,” with answers 
by WrIGHT Parman, published by Scholastic 
Magazines, Incorporated, there shall be 
printed as a House document the pamphlet 
entitled “Our American Government. What 
Is It? How Does It Function?“; and that 
there shall be printed one million eighty-four 
thousand additional copies of such docu- 
ment, of which two hundred and six thou- 
sand copies shall be for the use of the Sen- 
ate, and eight hundred and seventy-eight 
thousand copies shall be for the use of the 
House of Representatives. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Following line 12, add the following: 

“Sec. 2. Copies of such document shall be 
prorated to Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives for a period of sixty days, 
after which the unused balance shall revert 
to the respective Senate and House Docu- 
ment Rooms.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF INAUGURAL AD- 
DRESSES FROM PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON TO PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 125, with a committee amendment, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Con. Res. 125 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That a collection of 
inaugural addresses, from President George 
Washington to President Lyndon B, John- 
son, compiled from research volumes and 
State papers by the Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, be printed with 
illustrations as a House document; and that 
sixteen thousand one hundred and twenty- 
five additional copies be printed, of which 
ten thousand nine hundred and seventy-five 
copies shall be for the use of the House of 
Representatives, and five thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty copies for the use of the 
Senate. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Following line 11, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Copies of such document shall be 
prorated to Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives for a period of sixty days, 
after which the unused balance shall revert 
to the respective Senate and House Document 
Rooms”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF TRIBUTES BY MEM- 
BERS OF CONGRESS TO THE LATE 
SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 153 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Con. Res. 153 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed with illustrations as a House docu- 
ment all remarks by Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives in the Halls of 
Congress which constitute tributes to the 
life, character, and public service of the late 
Sir Winston Churchill. The copy for such 
House document shall be prepared under 
the supervision of the Joint Committee on 
Printing. 
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Src. 2. In addition to the usual number, 
there shall be printed five thousand eight 
hundred and sixty additional copies of such 
House document, of which one thousand and 
five hundred copies shall be for the use of the 
Senate, and four thousand three hundred 
and sixty copies shall be for the use of the 
House of Representatives. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REPRINTING OF HOUSE DOCUMENT 
NO. 103, 88TH CONGRESS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 165, with committee amendments, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Con. Res. 165 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the brochure 
entitled “How Our Laws Are Made”, by Doctor 
Charles J. Zinn, law revision counsel of the 
House of Representatives Committee on the 
Judiciary, as set out in House Document 
Numbered 103 of the Eighty-eighth Congress, 
be printed as a House document, with emen- 
dations by the author and with a foreword 
by Honorable Edwin E. Willis; and that there 
be printed one hundred thirty-two thousand 
additional copies to be prorated to the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives for a 
period of ninety days after which the unused 
balance shall revert to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On line 11, strike out “ninety” and in- 
sert “sixty” 

On line 12, strike out “Committee on the 
Judiciary” and insert “House Document 
Room”. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRINTING OF STUDY OF COMPENSA- 
TION AND ASSISTANCE FOR PER- 
SONS AFFECTED BY REAL PROP- 
ERTY ACQUISITION IN FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 167 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Con. Res. 167 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, one 
thousand additional copies of a study made 
by that committee of compensation and 
assistance for persons affected by real prop- 
erty acquisition in Federal and federally 


assisted programs. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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PUBLICATION OF DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE WHITE PAPER RELATING 
TO NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Concurrent 
Resolution 338, with a committee amend- 
ment, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Con. Res, 338 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That (a) there be 
printed as a House document the Depart- 
ment of State white paper, issued February 
17, 1965, relating to North Vietnam’s cam- 
paign to conquer South Vietnam (Depart- 
ment of State Publication 7839). The copy 
for such House document shall be prepared 
under the supervision of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing. 

(b) In addition to the usual number, there 
shall be printed sixty-three thousand six 
hundred additional copies of such House 
document of which twenty thousand shall 
be for the use of the Senate, and forty- 
three thousand six hundred for the use of the 
House of Representatives. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Following line 12, insert: 

“Sec. 2. Copies of such document shall be 
prorated to Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives for a period of sixty days, 
after which the unused balance shall revert 
to the respective Senate and House Docu- 
ment Rooms”, 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the gentleman if it is the common 
precept and tradition that we print these 
in the Congress rather than have the 
Department downtown print such a 
document and distribute it? I have no 
objection to this, but I am just seeking 
information. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
that the Department printed a number 
of these and made them available to the 
Members of the House; but the demand 
has gone beyond that. This has been 
done in the past and I may point out that 
this does not necessarily represent the 
views of the House of Representatives, 
but is a Department of State compila- 
tion. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the statement of the gentleman and 
thank him. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
the author of this resolution, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Tenzer], I ask 
unanimous consent that he may extend 
his remarks following the passage of the 
concurrent resolution just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the gentleman from Ohio, 
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Mr. Wayne L. Hays, the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Print- 
ing of the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, for the expeditious manner in 
which his committee dealt with House 
Concurrent Resolution 338. Chairman 
Hays and the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. Omar BURLESON, Chair- 
man of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, together with the members of 
the full committee and the Subcommit- 
tee on Printing have shown not only a 
recognition of the bipartisan aspects of 
our Vietnam commitment, but also a de- 
sire to insure the continuation of such 
bipartisan support by making certain 
that the American people are kept aware 
of the underlying reasons and the facts 
which justify this country’s commitment. 

The white paper does not offer a solu- 
tion to the Vietnam conflict, but it does 
set forth in clear and concise form the 
case against Communist aggression in 
South Vietnam. This document provides 
the facts so that American citizens may 
judge the reasons for our role there and 
the future course of our defense of free- 
dom in that area of the globe. 

My colleagues in giving unanimous ap- 
proval of the resolution have likewise 
acted expeditiously in this matter of 
great importance to our democratic form 
of government and the American people 
will be fully apprised of all the facts. 


PRINTING THE PRAYERS OF THE 
HOUSE CHAPLAIN 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up House Resolution 230 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 230 

Resolved, That the prayers offered by the 
Chaplain, the Reverend Bernard Braskamp, 
doctor of divinity, at the opening of the 
daily sessions of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States during the Eighty- 
seventh and Eighty-eighth Congresses, be 
printed as a House document, and that two 
thousand additional copies be printed and 
bound for the use of the House of Represent- 
atives, to be distributed by the Chaplain 
of the House of Representatives. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 6, strike out “two” and in- 
sert “one” 


3 committee amendment was agreed 
The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRAYERS OFFERED BY CHAPLAIN 
OF U.S. SENATE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 9 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 9 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed thirty-two thousand two hundred and 
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fifty additional copies of Senate Document 
Numbered 86, Eighty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion, being the prayers offered by the Chap- 
lain, the Reverend Peter Marshall, doctor of 
divinity, at the opening of the daily sessions 
of the Senate of the United States during the 
Eightieth and Eighty-first Congresses, 1947— 
1949; of which ten thousand three hundred 
copies shall be for the use of the Senate and 
twenty-one thousand nine hundred and fifty 
copies shall be for the use of the House of 
Representatives. 


The resolution was concurred in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


STUDIES AND INVESTIGATIONS BY 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MA- 
RINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Resolution 152, with 
committee amendments, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That, effective January 4, 1965, 
the expenses of the studies and investiga- 
tions to be conducted pursuant to H. Res, 
151 by the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, not to exceed $75,000, including 
expenditures for the employment of investi- 
gators, attorneys, and experts, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, and all 
expenses necessary for travel and subsistence 
incurred by members and employees while 
engaged in the activities of the committee or 
any subcommittee thereof, shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized and signed by the chair- 
man of such committee and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The chairman, with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, is authorized and empowered to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any other 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The official committee reporters 
may be used at all hearings held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, if not otherwise officially 
engaged. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$75,000” and in- 
sert 850,000“. 

Page 2, following line 10, insert line 11, 
“Sec. 4. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or investi- 
gation of any subject which is being investi- 
gated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries shall furnish the Committee on 
House Administration information with re- 
spect to any study or investigation intended 
to be financed from such funds.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING COMMITTEE ON 
ARMED SERVICES TO EMPLOY 
THREE ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 

of the Committee on House Administra- 

tion I call up House Resolution 248 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, effective March 1, 1965, the 
Committee on Armed Services is authorized, 
until otherwise provided by law, to employ 
three additional employees, one professional 
and two clerical, at rates of compensation to 
be fixed by the chairman in accordance with 
section 202 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING THE EXPENDITURE 
OF MONEYS TO COVER EXPENSES 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY INCURRED PUR- 
SUANT TO HOUSE RESOLUTION 133 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion I call up House Resolution 247, with 
sundry committee amendments, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That effective from January 3, 
1965, the expenses of conducting the studies, 
investigations, and inquiries authorized by 
H. Res. 133, Eighty-ninth Congress, incurred 
by the Committee on Banking and Currency 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, not 
to exceed $200,000 $150,000, including ex- 
penditures for employment, travel, and sub- 
sistence of attorneys, accountants, experts, 
investigators, and clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, with respect to any matter 
or matters in the field of housing coming 
within the jurisdiction of such committee 
or subcommittee, including, but not limited 
to, (1) the status and adequacy of mortgage 
credit in the United States, (2) the terms 
and availability of conventional mortgage 
financing, (3) the flow of savings in rela- 
tion to home financing needs, (4) the opera- 
tion of the various Government-assisted 
housing programs, (5) the current rate of 
construction of residential dwelling units in 
relation to housing requirements and de- 
mands, (6) the role of housing construction 
in the national economy, (7) the require- 
ment of and demand for Federal assistance 
in the development of community facilities, 
including mass transportation and other re- 
lated facilities, (8) urban and suburban 
problems, including transportation facilities, 
as they affect the availability of adequate 
housing, (9) the operation of the slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal programs, and (10) 
rural housing and the adequacy of rural 
housing credit, shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House on vouchers au- 
thorized by such committee or subcommit- 
tee signed by the chairman of such com- 
mittee or subcommittee and approved by the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Src. 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
ture in connection with the study or investi- 
gation of any subject which is being investi- 
gated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
shall furnish the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration information with respect to any 
study or investigation intended to be 
financed from such funds. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, after the word “Currency” 
insert “acting as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee,“. 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$200,000” and 
insert “$150,000”. 
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Page 1, line 9, following the word “Com- 
mittee” insert “or subcommittee,”, 

Page 2, line 14, following the word “com- 
mittee” insert “or subcommittee,”. 

Page 2, line 15, following the word “com- 
mittee” insert “or subcommittee”. 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana, a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Could the gentle- 
man from Ohio clarify for the Members 
of the House who under the amended 
language of this resolution is entitled 
or authorized to sign the necessary 
vouchers? 

Mr. HAYS. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana that this is exactly 
the same resolution, insofar as the com- 
mittee or subcommittee language is con- 
cerned, that the House reported 2 years 
ago. 

The Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I believe it is fair to say, did not 
feel that we could arbitrate within the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
They worked this matter out themselves 
2 years ago. 

The Committee on House Administra- 
tion does feel that the Housing Subcom- 
mittee is a very important subcommittee 
and that it should be separately financed 
and that the money should be used for 
that purpose. 

I would interpret the language to read 
that if the work is done by the full com- 
mittee then, of course, the chairman of 
the full committee would have the re- 
sponsibility of signing the vouchers, and 
if it is done by the subcommittee, then 
according to the language as I see it, 
either the chairman or the subcommittee 
chairman could sign the vouchers, sub- 
ject to approval of the Committee on 
House Administration. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I differ with the 
gentleman’s interpretation on this reso- 
lution. I will admit that it is the same 
as 2 years ago. Two years ago the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and the chairman of the sub- 
committee worked it out, and I feel sure 
it will be worked out this time. 

I think it should be left up to us to 
work it out rather than the interpreta- 
tion of the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio, because the language itself 
is rather specific. I agree with his in- 
terpretation that this committee can 
do it, or the subcommittee can do it, but 
in reference to the vouchers, of course, 
that is the responsibility in this case of 
two, the whole committee and the sub- 
committee. I assume it will be satis- 
factory to the gentleman that whatever 
we do in working it out will be satisfac- 
tory to him. 

Mr. HAYS. I may say to the gentle- 
man that is exactly what I tried to say 
to the House. I said that the Commit- 
tee on House Administration felt that 
we could not arbitrate the differences or 
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possible disagreements within your com- 
mittee, and we hoped your committee 
would work it out. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 

Mr. HAYS. Just one word of admo- 
nition to the gentleman, however; that is, 
if you do not work it out you will have 
a rocky road to travel when you come 
back for more money. 

Mr. PATMAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, we should work it out, and we 
will work it out. I realize we would 
have a very difficult time if we failed to 
work it out when we came back and 
asked for more funds. This is the big- 
gest program of the present administra- 
tion. It involves more than $6 billion, 
and we will come back asking for more 
funds. 

Mr. HAYS. I am not asking the 
gentleman to come back for more funds 
until the next session of the Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. In view of the substan- 
tial amounts of money, not only in this 
bill but in other requests, and in view of 
the substantial amount of money that 
is going to be appropriated in this and 
other funds to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, I am sure the Mem- 
bers of the House will expect some real 
development from this committee during 
the present year. I am going to be in- 
terested in the results of a very substan- 
tial amount of money being spent. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

1 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGA - 
NIZATION OF THE CONGRESS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Concurrent Resolution 4, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the House concurrent 
resolution as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there is here- 
by established a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress (hereinafter 
referred to as the committee) to be composed 
of six Members of the Senate (not more than 
three of whom shall be members of the ma- 
jority party) to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and six Members of the 
House of Representatives (not more than 
three of whom shall be members of the ma- 
jority party) to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The com- 
mittee shall select a chairman and a vice 
chairman from among its members. No rec- 
ommendation shall be made by the commit- 
tee except upon a majority vote of the mem- 
bers representing each House, taken sepa- 
rately. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall make a full 
and complete study of the organization and 
operation of the Congress of the United 
States and shall recommend improvements 
in such organization and operation with a 
view toward strengthening the Congress, 
simplifying its operations, improving its re- 
lationship with other branches of the United 
States Government, and enabling it better 
to meet its responsibilities under the Consti- 
tution. This study shall include, but shall 
not be limited to, the organization and op- 
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eration of each House of the Congress; the 
relationship between the two Houses; the 
relationships between the Congress and other 
branches of the Government; the employ- 
ment and remuneration of officers and em- 
ployees of the respective Houses and officers 
and employees of the committees and Mem- 
bers of Congress; and the structure of, and 
the relationships between, the various stand- 
ing, special, and select committees of the 
Congress: Provided, That nothing in this 
concurrent resolution shall be construed to 
authorize the committee to make any rec- 
ommendations with respect to the rules, 
parliamentary procedure, practices, and/or 
precedents of either House, or the considera- 
tion of any matter on the floor of either 
House: Provided further, That the language 
employed herein shall not prohibit the com- 
mittee from studying and recommending the 
consolidations and reorganization of com- 
mittees. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Eighty-ninth Congress, to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production of 
such books, papers, and documents, to ad- 
minister such oaths, to take such testimony, 
to procure such printing and binding, and 
to make such expenditures, as it deems 
advisable. 

(b) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants as it deems 
necessary and advisable. 

(c) The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $150,000 through January 
31, 1966, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers signed by 
the chairman. 

(d) The committee shall report from time 
to time to the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives the results of its study, together 
with its recommendations, the first report 
being made not later than one hundred and 
twenty days after the effective date of this 
concurrent resolution. If the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, or both, are in 
recess or have adjourned, the report shall be 
made to the Secretary of the Senate or the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, or 
both, as the case may be. All reports and 
findings of the committee shall, when re- 
ceived, be referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the Senate and the 
appropriate committees of the House. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution, if acted on favorably by the 
House of Representatives, would create 
a special joint committee of the House 
and Senate for the purpose of holding 
hearings on recommendations for 
strengthening, streamlining and simpli- 
fying the functional operations of our 
two congressional bodies. 

On Tuesday of this week the other 
body passed an identical joint resolution 
filed by Senator Monroney, by a vote of 
88 to 0. 

It has been almost 20 years since the 
last reorganization legislation was en- 
acted by the Congress. The Reorga- 
nization Act of 1945 streamlined the 
committee system and reduced the num- 
ber of standing committees in both the 
House and the Senate. It made im- 
provements in professional staffing of 
committees and personnel staffs. It also 
strengthened the machinery of the Con- 
gress in its executive oversight func- 
tions. It provided for registration of 
lobbyists and reports of their expendi- 
tures and many other improvements. 
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During the intervening years some of 
the provisions of this act have become 
inoperative. The workload in Congress 
has increased many times over during 
this period. Vast changes have taken 
place in our economy. The population 
has mushroomed, bringing additional 
problems and work to Representatives 
and Senators, and adding many com- 
plexities to some of our old problems. 

The postwar trend toward big gov- 
ernment, big business and labor has im- 
posed problems and challenges upon the 
Federal legislative system. A great 
number of legislators on both ends of 
the Capitol have, for some time, insisted 
that a fresh look be taken at the possi- 
bility of examining our present and 
future functions and operations of our 
Congress as one of three coequal 
branches of our Government. 

The gross national economy or pro- 
duction of our Nation in 20 years 
has increased from around $200 billion 
to almost $650 billion. This vast expan- 
sion reflects in the work and duties of 
Congress. 

A great number of Members of Con- 
gress in both branches would like to rec- 
ommend to the House and Senate the 
possibility of introducing some of the 
more modern methods now adopted by 
big business in economizing and reduc- 
ing the cost of operating offices and pro- 
duction costs. 

Some time ago a poll was directed by 
the U.S. News & World Report magazine 
to Members of the House and Senate, 
asking specific questions regarding their 
recommendations on improving, econo- 
mizing and streamlining the operations 
of our complex legislative departments. 
They stated that replies indicated a 
widespread concern over congressional 
weaknesses or shortcomings in many 
areas of its operation. Typical of some 
of these comments: 

Horse-and-buggy methods in the jet age. 

Too busy to study legislation. 

In short, overcrowded sessions. 

Not enough staff to handle work. 

Lobbyists and pressure groups increasing. 

Mounting, incessant demands on Members. 


The magazine also stated that these 
comments came from members of both 
political parties and from ideological 
opinions within the parties. This pro- 
posed examination of our operational 
functioning is a bipartisan project re- 
quiring a bipartisan study and the great- 
est possible unity of action to bring 
about the needed improvements upon 
which the House and Senate might agree. 

A few of the problems which might be 
solved and aid in congressional opera- 
tion, that come to my mind are the fol- 
lowing: 

Cost and magnitude of Government 
has now risen to approximately an an- 
nual $100 billion figure. This includes 
all matters pertaining to domestic, global 
and space expenditures. 

The Members of Congress should have 
a more highly organized system and eas- 
ier access to all the facts and needed 
information from the executive depart- 
ment on the amounts proposed and 
needs for these vast appropriations, in 
detail, so that the taxpayers whom we 
represent in our districts can be ap- 
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prised of all necessary reasons for these 
expenditures. 

Problems pertaining to armed service 
personnel and retired veterans, both 
from the standpoint of pensions, retire- 
ment funds, hospitalization, and so forth, 
should be submitted in detail to the office 
of each Congressman and Senator. 

The executive department should sub- 
mit a complete summary of its opera- 
tions on all matters pertaining to the 
budget, tax legislation, health and wel- 
fare, social security, and other executive 
department functions which affect the 
lives and homes of millions of American 
citizens annually. 

The committee should consider a time 
limit on the duration of congressional 
sessions. Possibly occasional meetings 
of committee chairmen to outline the 
legislative programs and the extent of 
time to consider committee hearings on 
same would be helpful. This would give 
the Speaker and our leaders a schedule 
to outline a practical legislative program 
for the Members to arrange their office 
work in line with the programs as out- 
lined. 


Consideration should be given to es- 
tablishing some protocol yardstick on 
controversy between committees of 
House and Senate regarding the location 
of joint meetings for conferences on leg- 
islation which has been enacted by both 
bodies. We all remember the unrea- 
sonable delay caused by two of our be- 
loved congressional gladiators who re- 
fused to come to the other end of the 
Capitol and meet in conference on im- 
portant appropriation legislation per- 
taining to appropriation bills. 

That controversy extended the time of 
Congress and cost the taxpayers a great 
deal of money in extending the sessions 
last year and the year before. 

Investigate into the matter of sub- 
pena power as to witnesses, produc- 
tion of books, papers, documents, ad- 
ministration oaths, testimony and the 
procurement of printing, bindings, and 
expenditures pertaining to committee 
records, reports, and so forth. 

Simplify committee reports and sub- 
mit information from time to time to the 
various Members of each body on results 
of its study and recommendations, 

Approximately 15,000 bills are intro- 
duced during each session of Congress. 
Various committees turn out voluminous 
records and proceedings from more than 
4,000 committee reports on legisla- 
tion and subjects on investigation. 
More than 3,000 hours of floor debate are 
consumed on the average during the 300 
or more days the House and Senate are 
in session. 

This procedure fills almost 50,000 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with 
official proceedings and another 15,000 
pages of Appendix insertions. On the 
average, the House records some 600 
rolicall votes, and eventually writes 
some 1,200 laws. The vast majority are 
routine, noncontroversial measures and 
only a small number “major legislation” 
insofar as the national interest is con- 
cerned. 

Considering the miraculous progress 
that has been made by big business, 
A.T. & T. and General Motors, using 
the fantastic modern computer systems 
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and other accounting inventions to 
simplify office work detail, there must 
be some method wherein our legislative 
bodies and committees can be stream- 
lined by eliminating inadequate and anti- 
quated methods and reducing the cost 
of government to the American tax- 
payer. 

Many State legislatures and the Unit- 
ed Nations have installed the system of 
electrical voting which seems to have 
worked out satisfactorily and proven to 
be a great timesaving innovation in 
many legislative bodies. 

I think that a number of Members of 
Congress are very much interested in 
simplifying our long-drawn-out voting 
procedures, and are of the opinion that 
something practical can be worked out 
wherein much time can be saved by ac- 
cepting a more modern method for tak- 
ing quorum calls and rollcalls. 

Possibly some system could be worked 
out wherein a bell can be sounded a few 
minutes before each rollcall to give 
Members in committees and their offices 
time to come to the floor and push an 
electric button, thus saving much valu- 
able time and greatly shorten the dura- 
tion of long-drawn-out daily sessions. 

I do think great saving can come 
about by reason of possible changes in 
our system of extending information to 
Members of Congress on our fiscal prob- 
lems and other statistics. This might 
be brought about by more adequately 
giving Members of Congress who are not 
members of Appropriation Committees 
more detailed facts pertaining to the 
complicated vastness of our Federal 
budget. 

A congressional examination should be 
made of the methods used by the Bureau 
of the Budget and our accounting de- 
partments as it affects congressional au- 
thority in its duty to economize and pro- 
tect the American taxpayer from extrav- 
agant and unnecessary expenditures. 

Security protection for Members of 
Congress reached an alltime low a few 
weeks ago when a psychopath, dressed in 
a clown uniform, walked into the Capi- 
tol without encountering a policeman. 
He passed the guards at the House 
Chamber door and proceeded to deliver 
a speech in the well of the House Cham- 
ber. 

Great consternation and condemna- 
tion of congressional security was ramp- 
ant for a few days, 10 years ago, when 
five mentally twisted fanatics entered 
the gallery of the House Chamber, with 
pistols, and wounded five Congressmen. 
I hope this joint committee can persuade 
the Congress to install a foolproof secu- 
rity system for the Members of Congress 
during legislative sessions. In this con- 
fused and topsy-turvy world, we need an 
“iron curtain” of protection instead of 
a “tissue paper curtain.” 

The advisability of reinstating in 
House committee hearings the service of 
public television and radio broadcasts is 
another angle this joint committee 
might explore. 

Twenty years ago the La Follette- 
Monroney joint committee encountered 
no restrictions in the testimony it heard. 
That committee found that the only 
items on which recommendations could 
be made to the Congress were those that 
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Not all the recommendations made by 
the committee were enacted into the Re- 
organization Act. Almost a quarter of 
a century has passed with congressional 
work almost tripled and a $100 billion 
budget to decipher and the Congress 
must keep step with progress. 

Some of the matters for consideration 
besides those already mentioned include 
using new inventions on electronic data 
processing equipment in the study of 
many and complex appropriation meas- 
ures; evaluation of the workload of 
various committees, the numerous sub- 
committees and their functions; the rel- 
ative importance of numerous nonlegis- 
lative functions of Members of Congress; 
all deserve our immediate attention. 

The time has arrived for both Houses 
of Congress to reexamine its mammoth 
operation and, if possible, recommend 
changes that will bring about a great 
saving of taxpayers’ money and give mil- 
lions of people over the Nation a better 
view of the true image of the greatest 
legislative body in the world. 

I shall be glad to yield at this time for 
questions or comments. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the distin- 
guished and beloved gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Mappen] for yielding, and 
I sincerely commend him for his leader- 
ship on this concurrent resolution. 

I regret that the parliamentary situa- 
tion does not permit me to offer an 
amendment, which otherwise I should 
wish to offer. 

The resolution before us has two main 
sections. First, it says that the joint 
committee “shall make a full and com- 
plete study of the organization and 
operation of the Congress of the United 
States and shall recommend improve- 
ments in such organization and opera- 
tion.” Then it goes on to say: “Provided, 
That nothing in this concurrent resolu- 
tion shall be construed to authorize the 
committee to make any recommenda- 
tions with respect to the rules, parlia- 
mentary procedure, practices, and/or 
precedents of either House, or the con- 
sideration of any matter on the floor of 
either House:“. 

This to me is reminiscent of the old 
insurance policy of which it was said 
that the big print gives it to you, but the 
little print takes it away. I am hard put 
to it to imagine any very meaningful 
recommendations which could be made 
which do not somehow or other have to 
do with the rules, procedures, practices, 
and/or precedents of this House. The 
gentleman from Indiana mentioned a 
matter of frequent quorum calls. To 
amend that takes an amendment of the 
rules. Even innocuous things, such as 
electric voting, joint hearings of House 
and Senate committees, and important 
matters like questions of ethics and less 
important matters such as the format of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp—it seems to 
me all of these would require modifica- 
tions of the rules, parliamentary proce- 
dures, practices and precedents of the 
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House. Hence I am very much afraid 
that in passing this resolution in its 
present form we are setting up a $150,000 
committee which will not be allowed to 
make recommendations on the vital mat- 
ters for which the Nation looks to 
Congress. 

As I say, I do appreciate the courtesy 
of the gentleman in yielding to me, and 
his zeal and dedication on this. How- 
ever, I deeply regret that the parliamen- 
tary situation prevents my offering an 
amendment to strike out that proviso, 
and thus to give the joint committee an 
across-the-board power to make recom- 
mendations on how the House can be 
improved, let the chips fall where they 
may. 

Mr. MADDEN. Iam very glad to get 
the gentleman’s opinion, but I think I 
just outlined the situation before he ad- 
dressed the House, that no rules of the 
House can be changed unless public 
opinion and Members of the House want 
them changed. This joint committee is 
not going to change the rules of the 
House, whether they have permission to 
do so or not, because only the House 
itself can change the rules. The man 
who has had more experience on this 
than any Member of either body is Sen- 
ator Monroney. I would like to read 
what he said on the floor of the other 
body the other day: 

To the contrary, the committee encoun- 
tered no restriction in the scope of the testi- 
mony it heard. It did find that the only 
items on which recommendations could be 
made to Congress were those that commanded 
uniform support in the committee. For ex- 
ample, the seniority system was discussed at 
length and was an item on which recommen- 
dations could have been made. 


The committee can hold hearings on 
any angle they see fit and the country 
can know what the propositions are. The 
committee can make recommendations, 
and it is up to this body or the other body 
if they see fit and want to adopt the rec- 
ommendations to change the rules. So, 
before you cross a bridge you have to have 
some way to get on the road and get out 
of the mud and get to the bridge before 
you begin to cross it. 

I will read another statement that 
Senator Monroney made in the other 
body this week: 

The restriction on the joint committee as 
to rules, procedures, and precedents did not 
impair the usefulness of that committee in 
studying matters of great im ce. In- 
deed, all matters on which testimony was 
heard did not become items of recommenda- 
tion because there was not a consensus of the 
committee as to such matters. In addition, 
all recommendations made by the committee 
were not subsequently included in the reor- 
ganization act itself. This indicates that it is 
difficult to bring change even when the topics 
under discussion do not involve controversial, 
ideological, or geographic questions. If the 
committee had concerned itself in the main 
with such questions, the Reorganization Act 
would be nonexistent. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. I think the gentle- 
man made an outstanding presentation 
in support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
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tion 4, and I wholeheartedly support the 
adoption of this resolution. I am very 
happy to have introduced a similar res- 
olution in this Congress. 

The gentleman from Indiana, who has 
been here for a long time and has been 
witness to some of the forward move- 
ments that have been made in the past 
in the procedures and organization of 
the Congress, has certainly expressed the 
viewpoint which I have heard person- 
ally from the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa on several occasions with regard to 
this measure. 

The Senator from Oklahoma was very 
emphatic in his understanding that tes- 
timony and views and ideas could be re- 
ceived by this joint committee and it 
could act as an educational forum on 
practically the entire field that concerns 
our good friend from Wisconsin. The 
only limitation that is present in this 
particular resolution with regard to the 
joint committee is that the joint com- 
mittee is not chartered to make recom- 
mendations on these particular matters 
that affect rules and parliamentary pro- 
cedure and practices and/or precedents. 
But as was pointed out in the debate in 
the other body the other day, so many 
of these things involve matters of heart 
rather than matters of head and when 
you move over into the area of attempt- 
ing to reach a consensus which is almost 
imperative in a study of this kind, when 
you move into this area of matters of 
the heart on questions of seniority and 
rules that affect seniority, you get into 
a trouble zone indeed in trying to reach 
recommendations. I think the experi- 
ence of the LaFollette-Monroney com- 
mittee is the best map we have to fol- 
low in trying to make this a constructive 
undertaking. I think the gentleman 
from Indiana is entirely correct in his 
viewpoint that we have a charter which 
the committee outlined in House Con- 
current Resolution 4 which can lay the 
groundwork for forward steps of great 
substance and which represents an at- 
tainable goal for a joint committee of 
this type. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 


man. 
Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding and 
commend him for his work. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
resolution—House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 4—but regret that it does not include 
a review of the rules and parliamentary 
procedures of both Houses. In fact the 
resolution specifically prevents the pro- 
posed committee from making any rec- 
ommendations with respect to the rules, 
parliamentary procedure, practices, and 
precedents of either House. 

In its present form, this resolution is 
woefully inadequate and deceives the 
American public into believing that 
through this measure Congress is at last 
taking much-needed steps to put its 
Houses in order. If there is need for any 
congressional reform—and I for one, 
strongly believe there is a crying need— 
then this need is paramount in the area 
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of congressional rules, procedure, and 
practices, the very same field which this 
resolution specifically precludes from 
serutiny 


This House is being asked to prevent 
the committee from even recommending 
improvements in rules and procedures. 
The prohibition is, in effect, a vote of 
no confidence in the wisdom of the ex- 
perienced Members of the House and 
Senate who will sit on this committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support an 
amendment removing the prohibition 
against committee recommendations re- 
garding rules, practices, and procedures. 
Such an amendment would permit the 
proposed joint committee to better do 
the job it ought to do and the job which 
the American people want it to do. 

The volume and complexity of legisla- 
tion before the Congress have been con- 
stantly increasing but little has been 
done over the decades to streamline con- 
gressional rules and procedures. Re- 
forms are vital if Congress is to function 
effectively in the nuclear age. The 
Schweiker bill (H.R. 3172) which I intro- 
duced January 19 would have established 
a 16-member Commission on Congres- 
sional Reorganization to study the or- 
ganization and performance of Congress 
and determine ways to improve its legis- 
lative processes in the public interest. 
Unfortunately, the Committee on Rules 
did not report H.R. 3172 but instead re- 
ported House Concurrent Resolution 4, 
an emasculated version of meaningful 
reform bills. 

Under the Schweiker bill, five members 
of the Commission would be appointed 
from the Senate and five from the House. 
The President, and former Presidents 
Eisenhower and Truman, would each ap- 
point two members; since I believe con- 
gressional procedures are not exclusively 
the concern of Members of Congress, 
ae experts can be valuable in this 
role. 

The Schweiker bill would require the 
Commission to study at least 12 problem 
areas: 

Scheduling of legislation. The work- 
load is too light early in a session. 

Structure, staffing, and operation of 
congressional committees, including se- 
niority. 

Workload of Congress. 

Congressional rules and procedures, 
including electronic voting and Senate 
filibuster rule. 

Conflicts of interest of Members of 
Congress. 

Term of office of Members of the 
House, now set at 2 years. 

Communications, travel, and other al- 
lowances of Congressmen and Senators. 

Financing of election campaigns. 

Duties of Senators and Congressmen 
regarding postmaster and service acad- 
emy appointments. 

Strengthening congressional power of 
the purse. 

Operation and effectiveness of existing 
lobbying laws. 

Legislative oversight of the manner in 
which laws are administered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the gentleman for his efforts 
in this matter and I have sponsored a 
similar resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to see the 

House consider Concurrent Resolution 4 
to establish a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress. Feeling that 
such a move is long overdue, I intro- 
duced House Concurrent Resolution 150 
earlier this year, an identical resolution 
to that which the House is considering 
today. 
It has been 2 decades since the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney committee examined 
Congress and recommended changes in 
procedures—changes which through the 
years have been almost universally rec- 
ognized as beneficial to the institution 
of Congress. But the time has come for 
a further analysis, not so much in light 
of the editorial criticism because of our 
failure to pass this bill or that bill, but 
because times change, and progress must 
be made in keeping Congress responsive 
to the needs of a modern America. 

It is my sincere hope that the House 
will act favorably on this resolution, 
much as did the Senate in passing the 
proposal by a unanimous vote this week. 
The matters of committee jurisdiction, 
party responsibility, length of sessions, 
and other significant problems would be 
examined with full and free inquiries 
in order that we might have the neces- 
sary background information and the 
recommendations of this joint committee 
to aid us in passing on the changes which 
should be made. 

I heartily endorse this legislation 
which I have cosponsored, and urge its 
rapid enactment so that we might get on 
with the job at hand. Only through this 
process can be hope to maintain the au- 
thority, dignity, and responsibility of 
Congress as a coequal branch of our 
American Government. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
troduced a similar resolution some time 
ago. I think it is very much in order. 
I think we ought to approve this resolu- 
tion and I trust that when testimony is 
introduced I will have the opportunity to 
make a statement. I repeat, I support 
this resolution. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I might 
mention that there were 54 similar bills, 
similar joint resolutions introduced in 
the House, and I think 52 or 53 in the 
other body. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join the gentleman from Pennsylvania in 
the remarks he just made. I am going 
to support this resolution, too, but I am 
doing so with serious reservations. I 
hope the Members of the House do not 
think they are getting something here 
that they are not going to get. 

We have an automobile which has 
many fine features, but is not working 
too well. We get the best mechanics we 
can find, pay them well, and say, “Take 
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a look at this and see what is wrong and 
how we can make it run better. 

“There is just one limitation however, 
do not look at the engine, do not make 
any recommendations about the engine.” 
That is what we are saying when we place 
the limitation that no recommendations 
will be made with regard to the rules 
and procedures of the House. I think 
this is wrong. I support the resolution 
with some reluctance. The gentleman 
has said that no rules changes can be 
made without the action of the House. 
That is the safeguard. Any recommen- 
dations brought in by this proposed Com- 
mission will not change the rules of the 
House of Representatives. Only a vote 
of the House will change the rules. 

Mr. Speaker, when we are going to get 
the experts and spend all this money 
and go into the subject and examine it 
and determine how to make it a better 
legislative body and then say, “You can 
look at everything but the most impor- 
tant thing, the engine.” I believe it is a 
little preposterous. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with some misgivings 
that I shall support the resolution. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would say that my 
good friend, the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. Upatu], is trying to accomplish 
here this afternoon before the baby gets 
grown what we would like to accomplish 
eventually. So, he should not be worry- 
ing about those things. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to call the 
attention of the gentleman to the lan- 
guage which appears on page 1, line 12, 
and which reads as follows: 

No recommendation shall be made by the 
committee except upon a majority vote of 
the Members representing each House, taken 
separately. 


Does this mean some form of unit rule 
in voting? That is, will one vote be cast 
in representing the desires or the de- 
cision of each House? 

Mr. MADDEN. No, the gentleman is 
mistaken. 

This resolution, or the rules, if adopted 
by either body, will be taken just the 
same as any other resolution or piece of 
legislation would be adopted by either 
body through debate on the floor of the 
House and then voted upon. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I believe the 
gentleman did not quite get the point 
I was trying to make. The resolution 
says: 

No recommendation shall be made by the 
committee except upon a majority vote of 
the Members representing each House, 
taken separately. 


Mr. MADDEN. In the committee. 

Mr.GROSS. Inthecommittee. Sois 
this a form of unit rule, within the 
committee? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; nothing can be 
recommended by the committee unless 
the members of the committee of each 
House that are on the joint committee 
vote upon it. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, and each side casts one 
vote? 
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Mr. MADDEN. If the majority of the 
members of the joint committee decide 
on making a recommendation, it is car- 
ried and submitted by the joint com- 
mittee. It has nothing to do with the 
House. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma, 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Nothing in this 
resolution would prevent a minority re- 
port by members of the committee who 
might differ on certain points, which 
would answer the argument of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that the unit rule 
was present? 

Mr. MADDEN. No, sir; nothing would 
8 them from filing a minority re- 
Port. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Les, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York for a comment. 

Mr. RYAN. I thank the gentleman 
from Indiana and commend him for his 
interest in this question. In previous 
Congresses, Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced legislation to establish a Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Con- 
gress. 

On the opening day of this Congress I 
introduced House Concurrent Resolution 
46, which is almost identical to the reso- 
lution before us today. However, there 
is one fundamental difference. My bill 
specifically provides for a committee 
which would study and recommend im- 
provements in the rules, parliamentary 
procedures, practices, and precedents of 
either House. I think this is funda- 
mental. It is very unfortunate that the 
resolution which is pending before the 
House today not only does not provide, 
but specifically excludes, that kind of 
study and recommendation, which would 
go to the very heart of the congressional 
system. It is difficult to understand this 
restriction. Are the present rules and 
procedures so sacrosanct that they can- 
not be changed? 

Mr. Speaker, it has often been asked 
whether or not Congress would ever be 
willing to reform itself. I am afraid 
that the answer today is in the negative. 
The committee’s hands should not be 
tied. The House cannot close its eyes 
to internal problems. Are the present 
rules and procedures outmoded? Is 
Congress really able to deal with the 
problems of the nuclear age? Is the 
seniority system valid? 

Mr. Speaker, There is no doubt in my 
mind that the structure, rules, and pro- 
cedures of the Congress and its commit- 
tees needs reorganization and revitaliza- 
tion. 

The last effort to accomplish a reor- 
ganization was in 1945. A joint com- 
mittee was appointed that year and its 
work resulted in the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946. There has been a 
corresponding growth of the- Federal 
Government. Since that time the Fed- 
eral budget has risen 66 percent above 
the 1946 level. In the 79th Congress 
there were 11,656 bills and resolutions 
introduced compared with 19,239 bills in- 
troduced in the 88th Congress. The case 
load and general workload of individual 
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Members of Congress has increased 
enormously. 

With the great growth of the Federal 
Government’s activities and responsibili- 
ties, the executive branch has been reor- 
ganized, strengthened, and expanded. 
The legislative branch has not kept apace 
of the modern realities and now finds 
grave difficulties in exercising its func- 
tion as a coequal branch of our tripartite 
Government. We must keep apace, and 
in order to accomplish this a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of Con- 
gress is needed. 

While I am in general agreement with 
the objectives of the resolution before 
us, I again point to the self-defeating re- 
striction. Section 2, which outlines the 
duties of the joint committee, begins 
with the broadest possible language: 

The committee shall make a full and com- 
plete study of the organization and opera- 
tion of the Congress of the United States. 
This study shall include, but shall not be 
limited to, the organization and operation 
of each House of the Congress; the relation- 
ship between the two Houses; the relation- 
ships between the Congress and other 
branches of the Government; the employ- 
ment and remuneration of officers and em- 
ployees of the respective Houses and em- 
ployees of the committees and Members of 
Congress; and the structure of, and the rela- 
tionships between the various standing, 
special, and select committees of the Con- 
gress. 


This language should contemplate a 
long overdue study of the entire range of 
congressional activity. However, the 
committee’s jurisdiction is stymied by 
the proviso in section 2 which reads: 

Provided, That nothing in this concurrent 
resolution shall be construed to authorize 
the committee to make any recommenda- 
tions with respect to the rules, parliamentary 
procedure, practices, and/or precedents of 
either House, or the consideration of any 
matter on the floor of either House. 


In the debate in the other body Senator 
CLARK observed: 

Very little effectively can be done with re- 
spect to the organization and operation of 
the two Houses of Congress or their rela- 
tionship with each other, or even the rela- 
tionships between Congress and other 
branches of Government, if we do not change 
drastically and revise the rules, parliamen- 
tary procedures, practices, and precedents of 
both Houses. 


Senator Case made the point more 
poetically by quoting the following old 
nursery jingle: 

Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter. 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water. 


Why should we not go near the water? 
Every authority on congressional reform 
talks in terms of rules and procedures 
changes. Scholarly conferences con- 
cerned with Congress spent most of their 
time on rules and procedures changes. 
In fact, the Members of the Congress 
who have been concerned with this 
question have been primarily concerned 
with rules and procedures changes. 

Just recently a group of eminent 
Americans, including Members of Con- 
gress, met under the auspices of the dis- 
tinguished American Assembly of Co- 
lumbia University to discuss “The Con- 
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gress and America’s Future.” As a re- 
sult of this 3-day meeting and several 
papers on the subject, the American As- 
sembly published 18 recommendations 
for congressional reform. The entire 
American Assembly report is published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 8, 
pages 4355-4357. Out of the 18 recom- 
mendations at least 12 involve changes 
in the rules and procedures of Congress. 

Under the bill before us, the joint 
committee, for example, would be pro- 
hibited from recommending changes in 
the operation of the seniority system, 
the Rules Committee of the House, the 
cloture rule in the Senate, and all other 
rules and procedures. 

If we are really concerned over the 
efficient and constitutional operation of 
our Government, we cannot hamper the 
joint committee with a proviso which 
eliminates from its jurisdiction the heart 
of the matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that there will 
be no opportunity this afternoon to offer 
an amendment to strike out this restric- 
tive proviso. I hope that we will really 
have an opportunity to come to grips 
with the serious problems of our own in- 
ternal organization at a very early date. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. On page 4, line 3, 
the final sentence of the resolution reads 
as follows: 

All reports and findings of the committee 
shall, when received, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration of the 
Senate and the appropriate committees of 
the House. 


I have specific reference to the lan- 
guage which spells out the committee to 
which the reports will be made in the 
Senate. I would like to know what will 
be considered the appropriate commit- 
tees of the House to which these reports 
will be made. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, it would be my 
opinion that it would be the Committee 
on Rules of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a comment? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. On the point to 
which the gentleman from Louisiana 
just referred, when the La Follette-Mon- 
roney Act was passed in 1946—I think 
maybe this language, “the appropriate 
committees of the House“ -was put in 
because recommendations were referred 
to those committees having jurisdiction 
over the subject matter pertaining to the 
specific recommendation, and each com- 
mittee, as I recall, brought out the nec- 
essary legislation for the implementation 
of the recommendations. Now, that is 
3 to my memory but I may be at 

ault. 

I just want to say, while the gentle- 
man has yielded to me, that I am sup- 
porting this resolution. I made my posi- 
tion quite clear in regard to the resolu- 
tion itself and the wording of it in a 
statement that was filed before the Rules 
Committee. I have some reservations 
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on part of the contents of this resolu- 
tion, particularly in regard to the area 
in which the committee is proscribed 
from making recommendations. It is 
my understanding—and I ask the gen- 
tleman if I am correct—that any Mem- 
ber of the House will have the right to 
come before the committee and testify. 

Mr. MADDEN. May I say, in answer 
to the gentleman's question, the commit- 
tee is very solicitous that as many Mem- 
bers of the House and the other body 
will come before the committee and pre- 
sent their testimony and their opinion 
regarding the operations as possible. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I testified before the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney committee in 1946. I 
would hope to have the opportunity to 
come before the committee here. 

One further question: The Members 
of the House who are concerned with 
problems which may be beyond the area 
of recommendation by the joint commit- 
tee will, nevertheless, not be precluded 
from testifying on anything they believe 
would improve the function of the 
House? 

= MADDEN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Mappen] for his su- 
perb work on this legislation and for his 
fine presentation today. 

I have long advocated legislation such 
as the concurrent resolution before us 
and I am privileged to be the sponsor of 
House Concurrent Resolution 77 which 
is identical to the measure now being 
considered. 

With this legislation we can grasp the 
opportunity to bring necessary and rea- 
soned reforms to many of our modes of 
operation. It is the first necessary step 
to further democratize our legislative 
processes. Like others who have ex- 
pressed themselves today, I wish we 
could go even further and specifically 
call for changes in the rules and proce- 
dures. But, this is an important first 
step and deserves our fullest support. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no question but 
that the machinery of the Congress is 
desperately in need of review and revi- 
sion. Not since 1946 when we had the 
La Follette-Monroney Act did we have 
an overhaul in 60 years. And everyone 
agrees that it accomplished a great deal. 
But that was almost 20 years ago. 

Since then we have witnessed the de- 
velopment of complex national and 
world problems unknown even 5 years 
ago. As one of the three branches of 
government constitutionally responsible 
for passing judgment on the most crucial 
issues, all of wide variety, the legislature 
has the obligation to equip itself to ef- 
fectively fulfill its task. 

Mr. Speaker, it is imperative that we 
have a modernization of our processes, a 
meaningful reorganization. From all 
quarters of the Nation, from every field 
of endeavor, the call for reform has 
steadily grown. I trust this resolution 
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will provide the firm foundation for such 
reform. I feel it will. 

We cannot afford laxity, inefficiency, 
and destructive delay in this most vital 
instrument of government. Nor can we 
expect the respect and support of the 
people unless we act to rectify the ob- 
vious inadequacies of outdated systems. 

I believe this Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress envisaged 
in this resolution, can and will do an 
effective job and lay the groundwork for 
the ultimate reforms so many of us want. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCtory] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, my pri- 
mary interest in supporting the estab- 
lishment of a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress is to 
strengthen the legislative branch of our 
Federal Government. 

For some time it has seemed to me 
that the power and authority of the 
Congress of the United States has di- 
minished while, at the same time, the 
executive and judicial branches have 
expanded their authority. 

The intiative undertaken by Senator 
MIKE Monroney, Senator CLIFFORD CASE, 
and others in the other body, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Mappen], the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS], 
and many others in the House, strikes 
me as consistent with the thoughtful 
and constructive action which the Con- 
gress should take during this session. 

Let me say, first, that there are many 
areas awaiting the establishment of a 
workable joint legislative committee 
with an adequate staff to make a care- 
ful study in depth. Such study would 
produce recommended changes which 
would improve the congressional proce- 
dure and increase the strength of the 
Congress. 

Among the subjects which such a 
committee could review are the follow- 
ing: 


First. Machinery should be devised for 
a more careful and coordinated handling 
of the fiscal business of the Nation. This 
subject might be resolved through a 
permanent Joint Legislative Budget 
Committee, whose staff would carefully 
and fully review the executive request, 
recommend some system of priority with 
respect to demands on Federal revenue, 
consider an overall maximum of Federal 
spending, and otherwise build a mech- 
anism for the develepment of a legisla- 
tive budget in contrast to an executive 
budget, with which the Congress has 
struggled in the past. 

Second. The joint committee should 
consider the subject of increased and im- 
proved staffing of congressional commit- 
tees—including adequate minority staff- 
ing. (a) In this connection, of course, 
I am thinking of the vast staff which 
composes the executive budget and the 
extremely small size of the staff which 
serves the Congress in reviewing and rec- 
ommending appropriations exceeding 
$100 million. (b) Another committee 
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which would seem to require an enlarged 
staff is the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations which is charged with 
reviewing the activities of the entire ex- 
ecutive branch of Government. In this 
behalf, particular attention should be 
given to the inadequacy of the minority 
staff. The vitality of the two political 
party system is essential to the preserva- 
tion of our Republic. An articulate and 
constructive opposition contributes sub- 
stantially to the quality of government. 
(c) I have had rather close contact with 
reports of the General Accounting Office 
during the past year and it has disturbed 
me to note that not many of these re- 
ports result in congressional investiga- 
tions or other congressional action. Only 
a few of the many reports receive the 
careful attention which almost all of 
these summaries deserve. Unless provi- 
sion is made for enlarging congressional 
committee staffs, this deficiency in the 
performance of our congressional duties 
will continue. 

Third. Consideration should certainly 
be given to lengthening the term of our 
Representatives in Congress to 4 years. 
Although this will require the amend- 
ment of section 2 of article I of the Con- 
stitution, a Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of Congress could consider 
and recommend such a constitutional 
change. 

Fourth. Further consideration might 
also be given to the length of sessions 
of Congress with a view toward expedit- 
ing our work and adjourning earlier in 
the year. 

Fifth. Now, recently there has been 
much comment regarding the office of 
“ombudsman.” This office, which has 
been established in several Scandinavian 
countries, acts as a sort of representative 
of the citizens who feel themselves ag- 
grieved in their relationship with their 
government. Members of Congress now 
assume this role in the handling of so- 
called casework. If the Members 
could be relieved of the major part of 
this activity by creation of an “ombuds- 
man” or similar office, the opportunity 
for devoting greater time to legislative 
duties would result. 

Sixth. It would be my further hope 
that such a joint committee might rec- 
ognize the wisdom of House rule XVI, 
precluding the consideration of amend- 
ments which are not germane. The ef- 
fectiveness of this rule is destroyed when 
the Senate attaches amendments to leg- 
islation which are not germane. A joint 
committee might be able to persuade the 
Senate of the wisdom of the House rule. 

House Concurrent Resolution 64, 
which I introduced, provides for a joint 
committee composed of 10 Members of 
the House and 10 Members of the Senate, 
equally divided between the two political 
parties. It is my feeling that the en- 
larged committee would provide greater 
support in the House and Senate for the 
recommendations which the joint com- 
mittee might develop. 

However, rather than press for indi- 
vidual amendments, I am supporting 
House Concurrent Resolution 4 which 
the House Rules Committee has reported 
favorably to the House. 
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I cannot conceive of any more con- 
structive action to be taken by this 
Congress than to improve the machinery 
by which we perform our congressional 
duties. The public is keenly aware of 
our deficiencies and our shortcomings. 
The improvements which I have recom- 
mended for consideration undoubtedly 
do not include other areas which may be 
equally as important. 

At any rate, the time is here and now 
for us to act in our own behalf and to 
strengthen the government of the great- 
est free society in the history of 
mankind. 

I urge your favorable consideration of 
House Concurrent Resolution 4. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER. I would like to com- 
mend the able gentleman from Indiana 
for sponsoring and piloting this impor- 
tant resolution. The gentleman from 
Indiana has ably presented the case for 
this resolution and I am confident it will 
pass. Twenty years ago one of our col- 
leagues in the House who is now serving 
in the other body—the Honorable MIKE 
Monronery, of Oklahoma—did pioneer 
work in setting up and providing sound 
leadership for the La Follette-Monroney 
committee. Out of that committee’s 
work came the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946. Once again this year 
our former colleague is doing yeoman 
work to bring into focus the need for a 
study of the organization of Congress. 
His leadership in this area is invaluable. 

I believe the gentleman from Indiana 
knows my views on the limitations, and 
I share the views of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] on this particu- 
lar proviso. We can and we are making 
legislative history this afternoon. Push- 
ing one step further, beyond what the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] asked, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Indiana to reassure the 
House on this one question: Will this 
committee be in any way inhibited from 
doing basic staff work, from hearing tes- 
timony, from going into the subjects 
which deal with the rules, procedures, 
and precedents of the Congress in its 
operation? 

Can the gentleman assure us that this 
committee can move forward construc- 
tively in examining these fields, stopping 
short only at the point of actual recom- 
mendations? After a full and free study, 
the House and Senate individually can 
take these recommendations and act on 
them themselves; can they not? 

Mr. MADDEN. I have already an- 
swered that question to the gentleman 
from California and I make the same 
answer to the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. I want to 
commend the gentleman for bringing 
this concurrent resolution before the 
House. I share his conviction that the 
procedures of the House must be over- 
hauled. I am very much encouraged by 
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the instructions to the committee on line 
3 of page 2 that: 

The committee shall make a full and com- 
plete study of the organization and operation 
of the Congress of the United States and 
shall recommend improvements in such or- 
ganization and operation with a view to- 
ward strengthening the Congress. 


Of course, I am very disappointed by 
the proviso on line 19, mentioned by 
others: 

That nothing in this concurrent resolution 
shall be construed to authorize the commit- 
tee to make any recommendations with re- 
spect to the rules, parliamentary procedure, 
practices, and/or precedents of either House. 


It seems to me that one can do noth- 
ing to really strengthen the House with- 
out reviewing the rules and procedures 
and making recommendations thereon. 

The resolution reminds me of nothing 
so much as the lyric about the girl who 
asked her mother if she could go swim- 
ming. The mother replied, “Yes, my 
darling daughter. Hang your clothes 
from a hickory limb, but don't go near 
the water.” 

In effect, this resolution tells the joint 
committee to do whatever is necessary, 
but not to go near the water’’—not to 
approach the heart of the problem. 

I want to express my great disappoint- 
ment that the resolution does not do 
more than this. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I was discussing this concur- 
rent resolution with one of my colleagues 
on this side of the aisle last night, and 
he said he felt there was really nothing 
wrong with the organization of this 
House that the election of another 100 
Republicans would not cure. I am in- 
clined to agree, but pending the fulfill- 
ment of that happy prescription I would 
rise to support House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 4. 

Much has been said about the defi- 
ciencies of this resolution in that there 
is a proviso that would prevent recom- 
mendations with respect to the rules, the 
parliamentary procedure, and the prac- 
tices and precedents of the House. 
However, I think it is important to point 
out, if it has not already been pointed 
out, that there is a further proviso that 
that language shall not prevent the com- 
mittee from studying the reorganization 
of committees. After all, it has been 
said, and I think properly and correctly 
so, that as much as two-thirds if not 
three-fourths of the basic work of the 
House of Representatives is done in the 
standing committees. So it seems to me 
we have accomplished a great deal if we 
ean look into this matter of committees. 
The La Follette-Monroney Act, to which 
reference has been made, did something 
about the excessive number of commit- 
tees that existed before 1946 in both the 
House and the Senate. The gentleman 
in the well will recall that we have heard 
something in the Committee on Rules 
about some proliferation of subcommit- 
tees that has taken place in the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
and perhaps in other committees as well. 
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Presumably this would be something the 
proposed joint committee would look 
into. 

One of the inevitable consequences of 
the growth of not only of Government 
but of our population and the economy 
of our country has been the tremendous 
increase in the volume of congressional 
casework. This has gotten so bad that 
recently at least one Member of the other 
body suggested the advisability of a sab- 
batical leave for Members of the other 
body which presumably would enable 
them to devote the time to the consid- 
eration of legislative solutions which it 
is now difficult to find because of the 
pressures of other congressional duties. 
I am not suggesting that this suggestion 
itself has any particular merit; however, 
I do think that it illustrates the impor- 
tance of considering the extent to which 
the multiplication in the demands of our 
constituents has led to an attenuation of 
the effort which we can put forth in the 
consideration of legislation and proposed 
legislative programs. 

I would also like to suggest an addi- 
tional avenue down which I would hope 
this joint committee would travel. That 
is with respect to the matter of minority 
staffing in which I profess a deep per- 
sonal interest. We had some dialogue 
on the floor of the House the other day 
which brought out the fact that we have 
@ committee of this House with some- 
thing like 55 employees assigned at the 
pleasure of the majority and about 3 em- 
ployees assigned to serve the minority. 
It seems to me this question of minority 
staffing is a very, very important one and 
it is one, I hope, the joint committee will 
give special precedence. 

In the past 2 years, much has been 
spoken and written about the necessity 
for achieving more adequate minority 
representation on the staffs of congres- 
sional committees. To be sure some 
progress has been made, and at this point 
it would not be inappropriate to pay 
special tribute to the energy and en- 
thusiasm of former Congressman Fred 
Schwengel of Iowa, who during his serv- 
ice in this body was a leader in this 
effort. Much remains to be accom- 
plished. It would be my hope and ex- 
pectation that a Joint Committee on 
Congressional Organization would make 
this a matter of urgent priority. 

There is another matter that I would 
mention and that is the fact that this 
Congress in recent years, and many of us 
have had occasion to lament the fact, 
has lost its initiative with respect to leg- 
islation. I recall reading not long ago 
one of the numerous books that have 
come out in recent years about the Con- 
gress, and there have been many books 
by Members of this body, by political 
scientists and journalists and others with 
a certain expertise in government. One 
of those books carries an introduction by 
Sir Dennis Brogan in which he says, “It 
can be said, I think, with justice that 
this is an age of legislative decline.” 

He points out that is true not only in 
this country but in virtually every one 
of the parliamentary democracies of 
Western Europe. 

He documents this by calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the House of Com- 
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mons, the mother of parliaments, is now 
under almost complete control of the 
executive branch; that France has 
chosen a government heavily weighted 
on the side of executive power. If that 
be so—if that gloomy prognosis be so, 
then certainly it is incumbent upon this 
body and for those who love and rever- 
ence it as an institution to try to take 
some positive action to streamline its 
procedures and to see to its reorganiza- 
tion and that we do something about the 
decline of legislative influence. 

I know that there are many Members 
of this body who face with some fear and 
foreboding the fact that in recent years 
there has been a steady attrition of con- 
gressional authority. We must always 
go back; Mr. Speaker, to the fact that 
under our Constitution Congress has 
been established as one of the three co- 
equal and coordinate branches of the 
Federal Government. 

It is because rather than stand idly 
by and witness a declension in the au- 
thority and prerogatives of the U.S. Con- 
gress that I wish to see a revival of its 
influence that I support House Concur- 
rent Resolution 4, which is virtually iden- 
tical to the resolution adopted in 1945, 
which led to the so-called La Follette- 
Monroney Act. 

I might add at this point by way of 
specific illustration that we had a bill 
here on the floor of the House not many 
days ago which had been literally written 
downtown. It then became evident dur- 
ing floor debate that we were not sup- 
posed to, as the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CRAMER] so well said, “dot an ‘i’ or 
cross a t“. That bill had been written 
downtown and we had lost our initiative 
with respect to that legislation. 

I would hope that the recommenda- 
tions which may be forthcoming from 
the joint committee will recognize the 
existence of such a situation, and that 
this committee may, before its work is 
finished, enable the Congress to recap- 
ture that lost initiative. 

This will require that we staff ourselves 
properly so that we can initiate in a 
very real sense legislation and legislative 
programs. 

Then finally, if the gentleman will 
yield further, there is one other very 
important area. The hearings before 
the Committee on Rules went into this 
to some extent. If there is one power 
which we still hold in this body, it is 
the power of the purse—under the Con- 
stitution and under the custom of origi- 
nating appropriation bills and revenue 
measures. Yet, I think, as the gentle- 
man in the well pointed out a few min- 
utes ago, there is no Member in this body 
who does not feel a real sense of frustra- 
tion when the time comes to grapple with 
the mass of statistical information and 
the wealth of details that have to be ad- 
duced in support of authorizations and 
requests for appropriations for the myr- 
iad of Government agencies. 

So I would hope that maybe we can— 
and perhaps it may be in the field of data 
processing equipment or electronics or 
something else, I do not know, but I 
would hope that this committee, if it is 
set up, could come in with some recom- 
mendations that would assist us. One 
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of the recommendations that fell by the 
wayside after the La Follette-Monroney 
Act of 1946, I am told was a proposal to 
set up a joint budget committee. Per- 
haps in the establishment of a joint com- 
mittee on the budget or on budgetary 
controls, we can do a better job in our 
fiscal policy than has been done in the 
past. 

But to conclude on one cautionary 
note, that is simply this—the job is cer- 
tainly not going to be done simply by 
setting up a committee. It is not even 
going to be done if we merely compile 
a very voluminous record of statements 
by various Members of this House and of 
the other body. When the recommen- 
dations are in, the real test will then 
come as to whether or not we have the 
courage to adopt recommendations and 
policies that will truthfully help this 
House to organize itself so that it can do 
a job for the American people that we 
should do. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, may I state 
that it is my pleasure to currently serve 
on a Republican task force on congres- 
sional reform and minority staffing 
chaired by my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr. CLEVELAND]. I know that he joins 
me in the belief that House Concurrent 
Resolution 4 is a desirable beginning to 
this whole subject. It is not the entire 
answer, of course. Only after many 
months of hearings and very arduous 
work will the proposed joint committee 
be prepared to submit recommendations. 
It will then further require a good deal 
of courage on our part to be willing to 
accept many of the recommendations 
that will undoubtedly be made. I hope 
that because of our mutual interest as 
Members of this body in seeing a more 
effective Congress and because of our 
great love and reverence for this House 
as an institution that this legislation will 
receive our approval today. I further ex- 
press the hope that those selected to serve 
will with energy and dispatch and with- 
out partisanship address themselves to 
the great task that is theirs, 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am glad to get the 
gentleman’s constructive remarks. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years I have been interested in the 
everyday working procedures of Con- 
gress, and have felt a need for impor- 
tant changes in the way we conduct the 
business of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

From a background of eight terms in 
the House, it is obvious to me that the 
work of Congress could be conducted in 
a very much shorter period of time, thus 
allowing Members of Congress to spend 
more time in their districts and States, 
which certainly would be in the interest 
of greater democracy. A Joint Commit- 
tee on the Organization of the Congress 
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would undoubtedly show that if Con- 
gress operated on a better schedule that 
more democratic representative govern- 
ment would result. Members would 
have more time to mingle with their 
constituents. They would also have 
time to plan for a vacation with their 
families—for the last several years a 
rarity in Congress. While we make 
speeches and preach that parental in- 
fluence and concern would help our 
growing problem of juvenile delinquency, 
we are flagrant violators of what we 
preach. J. Edgar Hoover reported this 
week that the juvenile delinquency rate 
was up 13 percent in 1964 over 1963. 
The machinery of Congress should allow 
Congressmen time to have vacations 
with their families so we can practice 
what we preach. 

Further, there are many things that 
are done by Congress which may have 
made sense in the early days of Con- 
gress, but make very little sense now. 
For example, the rule requiring a person 
to be present when his name is called 
during the rollcall the first or second 
time when there is in fact a third time 
available to all others. He cannot vote 
unless he qualifies by being present dur- 
ing one of the first two times the roll is 
called. As far as I can see, this serves 
no modern purpose and it should be 
abolished. 

I vigorously support a study of the re- 
organization of Congress, and as sponsor 
of House Concurrent Resolution 4, es- 
tablishing a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress, sincerely hope 
that the House will pass this legislation. 

Mr.DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the Rules Committee for 
reporting favorably the resolution in- 
troduced by our colleague from Indiana 
to recommend improvements on the or- 
ganization and operation of the Con- 
gress. As the sponsor of a similar res- 
olution, I testified before the committee 
in support of such a move and in behalf 
of companion legislation, and I believe 
we must initiate these steps. 

When the late Senator from Connecti- 
cut, Francis T. Maloney, introduced his 
resolution in the 78th Congress to set up 
such a committee—a resolution which 
led to the most recent full and complete 
reorganization of our procedures—he 
said: 

Most of us realize that there is much to 
be done if we are to simplify the work of 
the Congress and better enable us to carry 
out our constitutional responsibilities. 


Those words carry a familiar ring to- 
day. Senator Maloney said then, in the 
early forties, that “the responsibilities 
now laid upon Congress are greater than 
ever before in its history’’ but as we look 
about us today we must recognize the al- 
most mathematical growth of those re- 
sponsibilities and the opportunities 
which lie before us. How can we better 
perform these unparalleled functions? 

One of the national goals identified by 
the President’s Commission in 1960 was 
stated in terms which held that chang- 
ing times require that Congress reassess 
its procedures. I believe that a joint 
committee such as is proposed here, 
would be the best instrument to under- 
take such a study. 
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The growth of the Nation, of its pop- 
ulation, of the complexity of its life, de- 
mand a vibrant, responsible, and respon- 
sive legislative body. I know, as one who 
has attended meetings of the interparlia- 
mentary union, the concern which all 
parliaments share about the vigor of our 
parliamentary system. The values of 
our legislative government, in which the 
representatives of the people directly 
speak for the people, are best preserved 
by a vigorous and effective Congress. 
Its vitality and health are important to 
us all. 

A thorough examination of the parlia- 
mentary process at this time is among 
what Mr. Justice Holmes once described 
as the “felt necessities of our time,” and 
it is time we got about it. I recognize 
that we may differ strongly about the 
goals we seek and the legislation we need 
to help attain them. But we cannot dif- 
fer on the need to study the opportunities 
and responsibilities that lie before us 
seriously, and gather that information 
which will assist us in making wise 
choices. As one whose subcommittee 
has recently studied the scientific in- 
formation which is available to us, and 
the means and methods whereby it may 
be placed before the respective commit- 
tees, I know that this is an age of science, 
and one in which the technology and 
complexity of our work has grown. I 
believe the joint committee is a major 
step forward and I urge its approval. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, as a result 
of my growing concern over the vast 
expansion of our Government during the 
past few decades, and the fact that some 
of our rules are outdated, I introduced 
House Concurrent Resolution 151 which 
calls for a study on the reorganization 
of the Congress. Just several days ago, 
I had the privilege of appearing before 
the House Rules Committee in support 
of this resolution, and I would like to 
share my remarks with this body. 

Nineteen years have passed since Con- 
gress last enacted legislation which en- 
abled it to take a comprehensive and 
thorough look at its operation. During 
this time our Government has expanded 
in size and has extended its influence 
into nearly every aspect of human en- 
deavor. Iam certain that even the most 
prophetic of legislators could not have 
foreseen this growth and expansion. To 
use an old cliche, “Times have changed,” 
yet we in Congress are now called upon 
to deal with an ever increasing govern- 
ment. We must legislate on matters as 
complex and as diversified as the society 
in which we live; as different as 1945 
is from 1965. However, in many in- 
stances the tools with which we have to 
do the job are the same as we had 19 
years ago. Indeed, they are often basi- 
cally the same as those our forebears 
used in the 19th century. 

While we are not the smallest of the 
three branches of Government, we are, 
in comparison to the executive, tiny. 
Our total number is fewer than that of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. And the 
total cost to the taxpayer is less than 
that of maintaining the Federal Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Each department 
in the Government having as its head a 
Cabinet member costs more to run each 
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year than the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

I am not, of course, suggesting that 
the effectiveness of an organization is 
determined by the amount of money 
that it spends. What I am pointing out 
is that the vast size of the various de- 
partmental budgets refiects an evergrow- 
ing increase in their operations; opera- 
tions which we in Congress must ap- 
prove and oversee from year to year. 
To do this effectively we must reexamine 
our own operations to determine if we 
are properly equipped to do the job 
which is expected of us. If we are not, 
and this can only be determined by an 
investigation similar to that which 
would take place under the terms of my 
bill, then we have failed to function as 
an effective check and balance in the 
tripartite scheme of government. 

History is replete with examples of 
political organizations which, potent and 
virile at their inception, became mere 
shells of form with the passage of years. 
They did not possess the flexibility 
needed to meet the events of the times 
nor the changing demands that were 
made on them, From beginnings when 
they dominated the events around them, 
they became in time dominated by the 
events; vassals of superior political or- 
ganizations and powers. In other ex- 
amples they were discarded as useless. 

There was a fear expressed at the time 
this Government was formed that the 
legislative body would become a dicta- 
torship under the Constitution. Mr. Jef- 
ferson felt that this was possible, but that 
the danger of the future was not the dic- 
tatorship of the legislative, but rather 
of the executive. Today, nearly two hun- 
dred years later, we hear that the execu- 
tive has indeed become the dominant 
force, often leading Congress where it 
will not and would not go itself. We hear 
that the executive has become the con- 
stitutional dictatorship of which Jeffer- 
son warned. I do not think that this is 
true, but do not doubt that it is possible 
if we in Congress do not ever insure that 
we act in the manner and with the force 
that was intended under the Constitu- 
tion. But to go on being an effective 
check and balance on the powers of the 
other two branches of the Government, 
we must function with the same exper- 
tise and effectiveness as we have de- 
manded of these two branches. To do 
this we must reexamine our operations 
and it is about time that we did do this. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, the passage of 
this bill would be a great benefit to the 
Congress of the United States and to the 
country. 

The bill now before this committee 
does not specify the specific areas to be 
investigated by the committee. How- 
ever, it does provide the general guide- 
lines within which the committee is to 
work. Nor is the expenditure of $150,000 
too great a price for the increased effec- 
tiveness of Congress. The savings the 
work of this committee would produce 
would more than make up for its cost. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to suggest for the record certain 
areas which I feel should be examined 
by the proposed committee. I do not 
mean to give the impression that I think 
change is needed in all these areas, but 
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I do believe that it would be of value to 
the Congress if they were examined once 
again. I would suggest the following 
areas: 

Easy, speedy and accurate facts needed 
to determine the validity of budget re- 
quests. 

Time limits on the duration of con- 
gressional sessions. 

Greater forecasting of committee 
hearings. 

More frequent meetings 
House and Senate committees. 

Investigation of subpena powers of 
committees. 

Simplification of committee reports. 

Stricter rules covering the introduc- 
tion of extraneous and easily obtained 
matter into the RECORD. 

Electrical voting. 

Protection of Members of Congress. 

Investigation of better methods of 
handling appropriation bills, 

Examination of committee procedures. 

The realinement of committee func- 
tions and jurisdictions to achieve greater 
balance of workload. 

Appointment of Members to commit- 
tees. 

Providing more staff specialists for 
committees that deal in technical mat- 
ters. 

Establishment of rules for conduct of 
committee investigations. 

Amendment of House rules to restrict 
back-door spending. 

Limitation of supplemental and defi- 
ciency appropriation bills to emergency 
needs. 

Requirement of a yea-and-nay vote 
on all appropriation bills. 

Investigation of advanced data proc- 
essing equipment and its use by Con- 
gress. 

Investigation of the number of staff 
members and their salaries. 

Creation of a congressional advisory 
committee. 

Provide for a commission to study dif- 
ferences between the two Houses. 

Provide for a Senate and House lead- 
ership conference to work out a schedule 
of hearings, markup, and floor action on 
important bills. 

Investigation of conflict-of-interest 
rules. 

Code of ethics for Members of Con- 
gress. 

These are, of course, only a few of the 
areas in which fruitful investigation by 
the committee, which my bill would cre- 
ate, is possible. I strongly urge this 
committee to favorably report this bill. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, a study to 
recommend means of improving the effi- 
ciency and capabilities of Congress is 
urgently needed. A partial study is bet- 
ter than none. But if we are to do our 
best to serve our Nation, and to preserve 
it in the turbulent days ahead, a com- 
plete study is essential. As the brain 
regulates the functioning and coordina- 
tion of the body, the rules determine the 
functioning and relationships of the Con- 
gress. In my opinion, if we do not study 
the rules in relation to the functioning 
of the Congress, it will be like studying a 
chicken with its head cut off—still run- 
ning, but without direction. Let us put 
the head on the chicken and perform a 
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study which is relevant to the needs and 
problems at hand. 

But if the head must be severed from 
the body, I hope the study can be con- 
structive anyway. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the proponents of House Con- 
current Resolution 4. 

The public will support the Congress 
if we modernize our rules—especially if 
changes will lead to economy. I heartily 
support the bill. Let us pray the joint 
committee will help this Congress im- 
prove its image. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to have the opportunity to speak 
in support of the pending legislation to 
establish a Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of Congress. This committee 
would be composed of six Members of 
the Senate, to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, and six Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 
to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House. Its task would be to make a full 
and complete study of the organization 
and operation of Congress. The aim 
would be to recommend improvements 
in such organization and operation with 
a view toward strengthening the Con- 
gress, simplifying its operations, improv- 
ing its relationship with other branches 
of the U.S. Government, and enabling 
it better to meet its responsibilities 
under the Constitution. 

Under provisions of the resolution, this 
study would include, but not be limited 
to, the organization and operation of 
each House of the Congress; the rela- 
tionship betwen the two Houses; the re- 
lationships between the Congress and 
other branches of the Government; the 
emloyment and remuneration of officers 
and employees of the respective Houses 
and of the committees and the Members; 
and the structure of, and the relation- 
ships between, the various standing, 
special, and select committees of the 
Congress. 

I should like to register my support 
of this resolution and of the proposed 
study. Twenty years have passed since 
a similar joint committee made a similar 
study that resulted in the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. Noteworthy 
gains were achieved by the 1946 act. It 
streamlined and simplified the congres- 
sional committee structure. It defined 
and clarified committee duties. It 
sought to regularize and publicize com- 
mittee procedures. It improved staff aids 
and reduced the workload on Congress. 
It strengthened our tools for the per- 
formance of the oversight function and 
shed light on lobbying activities. 

But the job of congressional reorgani- 
zation is not finished. The terms of 
reference of that earlier joint committee 
were limited. It recommendations were 
pruned on the House side. Its operation 
has revealed defects. And the outside 
world has changed since 1946 and im- 
posed vast new burdens upon us. I agree, 
therefore, that the time has come when 
Congress should again investigate itself 
in order to determine what changes 
should be made in our internal ma- 
chinery and methods so as, first, to en- 
able the Congress to perform its func- 
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tions more effectively and, second, to 
maintain its coordinate place in our con- 
stitutional scheme of checks and bal- 
ances. 

What is wrong with our National 
Legislature? Is it well organized and 
equipped to play a constructive part in 
preserving the peace and in promoting 
the Great Society? What reforms are 
being proposed in its structure and 
methods? 

The subject of congressional reform 
has been getting warmer of late. Books 
are being written about it by political 
scientists like Prof. Joseph P. Harris and 
Prof. Daniel Berman; by journalists like 
William S. White; and by some of our 
own colleagues like Representative 
RICHARD BOLLING and Senator CLARK. 
Articles urging legislative rehabilitation 
are appearing in the lay and learned 
magazines. Conferences on congres- 
sional reform are being held by the 
American assembly and its affiliated re- 
gional assemblies around the country. 
Newspaper editors and columnists are 
debating the place of Congress in our 
scheme of government. 

All this inquiry and debate is stimulat- 
ing spasmodic self-scrutiny within Con- 
gress itself. Both Republicans and 
Democrats in each House are introduc- 
ing resolutions proposing specific reforms 
or looking toward wider action. The 
merits of the suggested changes are be- 
ing debated on the House and Senate 
floors. Even the party leadership is 
taking cognizance of the rising demand 
for reform, It may be that we are ap- 
proaching another period of funda- 
mental legislative reform similar to that 
of 20 years ago. 

The contemporary decline in the effec- 
tiveness and prestige of Congress in re- 
lation to the executive branch reflects 
a trend true of representative assemblies 
generally. It is a concomitant of the 
rising power of the President and finds 
its inner explanation in the great expan- 
sion and centralization of governmental 
functions, the technical nature of mod- 
ern public problems, the growth of the 
Federal bureaucracy, the power of execu- 
tive patronage, and the impact of world 
events. Dominance in our Federal sys- 
tem seems to be shifting to the execu- 
tive branch. So far as one can now fore- 
see, this is not a passing phase in the 
cycle of politics, but an underlying world- 
wide trend in institutional relations. 
Foreign wars and State intervention in 
economic life call for swifter decisions 
and quicker action than the present de- 
liberative processes of parliamentary 
democracy usually bring forth. 

A basic defect in the internal organi- 
zation of Congress is that there is no 
unity of command. Congress is a body 
without a head. Authority and responsi- 
bility are scattered among the chairmen 
of 300 “little ministries” some of whom 
compete against each other for jurisdic- 
tion and power. Each committee goes 
is own way at its own pace without any 
attempt to act in concert. Their chair- 
men attain their positions not neces- 
sarily through ability or because they 
represent the opinions of Congress as a 
whole in the areas over which they pre- 
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side, but by seniority in congressional 
service. 

To correct this and other defects in 
congressional mechanism and method, a 
number of reforms are being proposed, 
many by Members of Congress itself. 
This is not the place to present an in- 
ventory of proposed changes. 

I submit that the next logical step to- 
ward strengthening the Congress, sim- 
plifying its operations, and improving its 
relationships with other branches of the 
Federal Government is for Congress to 
take a good look at itself, call it an in- 
vestigation if you wish. Senator Mon- 
RONEY and Representative MADDEN have 
introduced excellent resolutions to this 
end. They propose that a joint commit- 
tee be set up to study means of improv- 
ing the organization and effectiveness of 
Congress. Its adoption will not commit 
either House to any changes in its struc- 
ture or procedures. It will merely pro- 
vide Congress with a tool to make a fresh 
and sympathetic scrutiny and appraisal. 

Most reform proposals are based on the 
belief that Congress must modernize its 
machinery and methods to fit present- 
day conditions if it is to keep pace with 
a greatly enlarged and active executive 
branch. This is a better approach than 
that which seeks to meet the problem by 
reducing and hamstringing the Execu- 
tive. A strong and more representative 
legislature, in closer touch with and bet- 
ter informed about the administration, 
is the antidote to bureaucracy. 

Too much emphasis must not be put, 
however, on mere changes in machinery 
and techniques. Unless men desire to 
cooperate, changes in technique mean 
little. Nor should we ignore the basic 
causes of congressional weakness which 
lie deeper than the inherited patterns of 
archaic procedure. They are to be found, 
I believe, in fundamental defects in our 
constitutional structure; in the complex- 
ities of policymaking under modern con- 
ditions; in the vast scope of governmen- 
tal activities to be watched and con- 
trolled; and in the clash of powerful 
groups of producers seeking to play the 
two branches off against each other. 

If our form of government is to func- 
tion efficiently in the modern world, it 
will require good machinery as well as 
good men and good will. Congress will 
have a continuing vital role to play in a 
powerful democracy taking a leading part 
in world affairs. Its ability to play its 
role successfully will depend upon our 
willingness to appraise and modify not 
merely our internal machinery, methods, 
and customs, but, in addition, the whole 
question of our place in the scheme of 
government. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past several years, more and 
more voices have urged the Congress to 
take a vigorous and exacting look at its 
machinery and procedures. A wide 
segment of the public, scholars, and 
Members of Congress feel the efficiency 
and internal democracy of the legisla- 
tive branch are undermined by such 
factors as: a maldistribution of power 
through seniority; innumerable duplica- 
tions of hearings before committees; re- 
duced congressional infiuence in the for- 
mation of legislation; and inadequate 
powers for the central leadership. 
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These issues must be considered at 
length. A committee must feel free to 
investigate all aspects of congressional 
practice. It must feel free to make 
whatever recommendations it holds to be 
necessary. But whatever specific meas- 
ures are in order, it has been clear to 
most that a fully comprehensive and sys- 
tematic review of the Congress by the 
Congress has long been overdue, It is 
nothing less than that purpose to which 
we should commit ourselves by creating 
a Joint Committee on Congressional 
Reorganization. 

Such a committee, of course, is not 
without precedent. The procedures, 
machinery and organization under 
which today’s Congress operates are 
largely derived from the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. The ground- 
work to this bill, in turn, was laid by the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress, known as the La Follette-Mon- 
roney committee. Twenty years have 
passed and the complexity of political 
problems and legislative operations has 
increased enormously. It is time again 
for the Congress to put itself under care- 
ful scrutiny. 

Earlier in this session, the House ap- 
proved a series of significant reforms 
providing more equitable rules under 
which legislation can be introduced and 
debated. These steps were long-needed 
and welcome. But we cannot be content 
with patchwork. No institution can 
persevere if it is not prepared to examine 
its basic purposes and goals. To meet 
such a need, a Joint Committee on Con- 
gressional Organization must be pre- 
pared to ask fundamental questions. Is 
the duty of Congress primarily to initi- 
ate legislation? To process the needs of 
individual constituents? To oversee the 
administration of the laws? Are all 
these functions still compatible or must 
the Congress decide to make some final 
choice of priorities? 

It is crucial, however, that the joint 
committee be empowered to study the 
rules, procedures, practices, and prece- 
dents of the Congress. Any limitation 
on such an examination would go a long 
way to defeat the goals of the legisla- 
tion. I think it is our obligation to put 
under scrutiny all of our congressional 
operations. Such a commitment will not 
bind us to any action. Recommenda- 
tions, if there are any, will have to be 
considered by both Houses. But we can- 
not be satisfied with a joint committee 
forbidden to examine one of the funda- 
mental problems of the Congress—its 
rules and procedures. I therefore 
strongly support Congressman REUSS’ 
proposed amendment to the pending 
measure. 

An increasing number of proposals 
from outside the Congress as well as 
from within now merit careful consid- 
eration. The reorganization of Congress 
is not merely an internal affair but one 
which affects all our constituents and, 
indirectly, the other branches of govern- 
ment. For this reason, a joint commit- 
tee must be empowered to call upon out- 
side experts and members of the other 
branches of government whose counsel 
the Congress respects. 
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Many are rightly impatient for swift 
reform. But we cannot afford to be im- 
patient if impatience does not allow us 
to ask all the questions, again and again, 
with deliberation and reflection. 

I strongly support the establishment 
of a Joint Committee on Congressional 
Reorganization. I urge the House and 
Senate to be satisfied with nothing less 
than an examination of purposes as well 
as procedures and of ends as well as 
means. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
20 years ago Congress recognized that 
it could no longer deal effectively with 
the problems at hand with the machinery 
at its disposal. Congress responded to 
that challenge and though the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 was far 
from complete or sufficient, it repre- 
sented an important step forward for 
effective, representative government. 
Today the situation is no less acute, 
and the call to action is no less clear. 

During the last 20 years workloads on 
committees and individual Members have 
increased manifold. New and different 
issues have been presented, many more 
Significant, many more complex than 
their predecessors. 

Little can be done to alter these condi- 
tions. The problems of urbanization, of 
automation, and growing populations; of 
a world torn by cold and not so cold 
wars, will not improve themselves. But 
something can and must be done to im- 
prove the capacity of Congress to work 
with them promptly and decisively. 

During the past several years, there 
has developed an ever-increasing con- 
viction among thoughtful participants 
and observers, both within and out of 
Congress, that a thorough study and re- 
view of congressional operations is es- 
sential if Congress is to continue to func- 
tion as an effective coequal and copart- 
ner in our tripartite system of govern- 
ment. The concerns and the proposals 
for reform have not always been con- 
sistent in detail, nor have they been uni- 
formly well considered. But most of 
them display a common, and I believe a 
valid, element of worry that unless ways 
are found to alter and improve the func- 
tioning of Congress, the best interests 
of the Nation may be inadequately 
guarded and responsible representation 
seriously diminished. 

A study of the organization and opera- 
tion of each House of Congress; the re- 
lationship between the two Houses; the 
relationship between Congress and other 
branches of the Government; and the 
rules, parliamentary procedures, and 
1 — 0 oes of either House is long over- 

ue. 

We need to review the structure, juris- 
diction, and responsibilities of commit- 
tees. We need to examine the methods 
of selecting committee and subcommit- 
tee chairmen. We need to explore the 
Possibility of more joint hearings, of 
more joint committees and committee 
consolidations without restricting ex- 
pansion into untapped areas of legiti- 
mate legislative concern. 

Of particular importance, Mr. Speak- 
er, we need to study, to adopt, and to 
enforce effective rules and procedures 
by each House to protect the constitu- 
tional and other traditional rights of 
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every American citizen called before its 
committee. 

This resolution, which I have joined 
in sponsoring, would provide Congress 
with the machinery to review its total 
operations; to decide what is workable, 
what can be eliminated, and what can 
be improved. It would not commit us 
to any particular course of action, but 
it would allow us to act. It would allow 
us to explore our problems and the means 
for more effectively discharging our 
present-day responsibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the Com- 
mittee on Rules for reporting this resolu- 
tion to the House and I urge that it be 
passed as an investment in the future of 
responsible, representative government. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indeed pleased that we are considering 
here today the establishment of a Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress, whose duty it would be to study 
the operation and organization of Con- 
gress, and make such recommendations 
for changes in procedures as it feels are 
necessary or desirable. 

I have long been concerned with the 
need for real congressional “reform” as 
is evidenced by my introduction in the 
last Congress of a bill, which, had it re- 
ceived favorable action, would have ac- 
complished much the same results as the 
measure before us today. 

The language of the resolution with 
which we are now concerned is essential- 
ly the same as that introduced 20 years 
ago by the late Senator La Follette and 
Senator Mownroney in the other body 
which resulted in the adoption of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

During the 20 years that have passed 
since we in Congress last took a good 
look at ourselves the Federal budget has 
skyrocketed, our population has in- 
creased by more than 35 percent, or some 
50 million, and America’s gross national 
product has increased almost threefold. 
“Atomic energy” and “space” are now 
household words and the world problems 
of today are unlike anything in our pre- 
vious history. The need for us to once 
again step up to the “looking glass” 
should be obvious and I am wholeheart- 
edly in favor of the adoption of this res- 
olution. The machinery of Congress 
needs modernizing and overhauling in 
order for us to properly handle today’s 
and tomorrow’s burdens. I am confident 
that the efforts of this joint committee 
will result in many meaningful recom- 
mendations and, hopefully, in the adop- 
tion of some long-needed reforms. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to rise in 
support of House Concurrent Resolution 
4. This bill would authorize the es- 
tablishment of a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress. It affects 
the Congress as a coequal branch of our 
Federal Government as well as the in- 
dividual Members of the House and Sen- 
ate. 

Some 20 years ago a similar resolu- 
tion launched an extensive study and 
investigation of Congress and resulted 
in the enactment of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. By compari- 
son, these two resolutions are identical 
except for differences of a technical na- 
ture relating to expenses and limitations 
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on staff and stenographic help. The co- 
sponsors of the initial resolution were 
Senator Robert La Follette and the then 
Congressman MIKE Monroney. I might 
add here that in 1945 MIKE Monroney 
received the Collier’s Award for Distin- 
guished Congressional Service in the 
House of Representatives for his out- 
standing work in this field of legislation. 
It is fitting that the resolution before us 
today is under the same able sponsorship 
of my good friend and colleague, the now 
senior Senator from our great State of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress has let 20 years 
pass without correcting some of the de- 
fects in the 1946 act and also without 
acting on some of the recommendations 
made by the previous joint committee 
which are as valid today as they were 
then. These years have passed without 
making improvements in the legislative 
machinery required by the enormous in- 
crease in the tasks and responsibilities 
imposed on the Congress by the events 
of the past 20 years. Congress must 
finish this task and modernize itself or 
jeopardize its position as a coequal in our 
tripartite system of government. It is 
fully evident that now is the time for 
this review of our present organization 
and precepts. 

Mr. Speaker, this proposed committee 
would be composed of 12 members, 6 
from the Senate and 6 from the House, 
appointed respectively by the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House. 

The committee would be authorized 
first, to make a full and complete study 
of the organization and operation of the 
Congress, and second to recommend im- 
provements with a view toward strength- 
ening its operations, improving its rela- 
tionships with other branches of the 
Government, and enabling it better to 
meet its responsibilities under the Con- 
stitution. The committee would be 
specifically authorized to study and 
make recommendations with respect to 
the consolidations and reorganization of 
committees. 

Mr. Speaker, no operation is so per- 
fect that it cannot profit from a review 
of its procedures from time to time. 
Such a review of Congress is past due. 
The last one, the Reorganization Act of 
1946, proved of immense value to the 
Congress and thus to the country. I 
have every good reason to believe that 
this proposed review in this, the 89th 
Congress, will prove of equal value. 

I congratulate the sponsors of this 
measure in the Senate and wholeheart- 
edly endorse and urge its adoption by 
the House. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the resolution we are considering today 
may be one of the most important ones 
taken up by the 89th Congress. 

Almost everyone today agrees that the 
changes brought about in 1946 as the re- 
sult of the La Follette-Monroney com- 
mittee recommendations, were on the 
whole sound and beneficial to the leg- 
islative process. 

However, the passage of 20 years pre- 
sents us with a different situation and 
different problems. The complexity of 
our problems has increased so rapidly 
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during these 20 years that we have a 
greater need for congressional change to- 
day, than after the 35 years that inter- 
vened between the revolution of 1911 
and the reorganization of 1946. 

Congress must be responsive to the 
needs of the country and must retain a 
major role in the lawmaking and policy 
fields. I think a Joint Committee on 
Congressional Organization can identify 
any real weaknesses and help us organize 
to better meet our responsibilities. 

We have heard a great deal in recent 
years about the inadequacies of the Con- 
gress as it now operates and the need 
for specific reforms. Establishing a 
joint committee would give us ample time 
and opportunity to thoroughly study 
needed changes in the operations of the 
House and Senate. A year-long study 
by a joint bipartisan committee would 
give Members of Congress, scholars, and 
interested citizens the opportunity to 
present their views and to make pro- 
posals for change. 

We know there is good precedent for 
proceeding in this way. The resolution 
before us today is almost identical to 
the one sponsored 20 years ago by Sen- 
ator La Follette and Senator—then Con- 
gressman—MONRONEY. 

The act which resulted from the work 
of that committee brought about the 
most complete reorganization of Con- 
gress in our history. I think another 
look at how the Congress operates is nec- 
essary and would enable us to be more 
responsive to the needs of the country. 

For these reasons I urge the adoption 
of the resolution. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come the fact that, for the first time 
since the La Follette-Monroney Com- 
mission of 20 years ago, a joint commit- 
tee of the Congress is to be established 
which will seek to update the mechanism 
of the Congress and bring it in line with 
the urgencies of the modern world. 

Like many of my colleagues who have 
spoken here today, however, I deeply re- 
gret the fact that under the resolution 
before us, the proposed joint committee 
will be prohibited from making recom- 
mendations with respect to the rules and 
procedures of either House. As the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] 
and others have so ably pointed out, this 
prohibition virtually takes the heart out 
of the resolution. 

I find myself unable to understand 
the reasons for the proviso. Obviously, 
no recommendations with regard to 
rules and procedures that the committee 
might have made would have taken ef- 
fect with regard to either House unless 
the Members, after due consideration, 
had themselves so decided. 

From the debate today, I understand 
that the joint committee will be able to 
hear testimony and to consider and 
study matters involving rules and pro- 
cedures. This will undoubtedly be a 
useful process. To provide, however, 
that the committee may make no recom- 
mendations in this area seems stultify- 
ing, and indeed self-defeating. 

I also would like to express my regret 
that, under the rules of this House, no 
amendment to the pending resolution 
can be considered and voted upon unless 
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the maker will yield for that purpose. 
A vote today upon an amendment to 
delete the proviso prohibiting the com- 
mittee from making recommendations 
with respect to rules and procedures 
would have given Members an oppor- 
tunity to express their feelings in the 
matter and might well have attracted 
a substantial number of votes. But the 
Members were given no such opportunity. 

I hope that this rather rigid procedure 
governing resolutions will itself be 
studied by the joint committee. It would 
seem that this is just the type of pro- 
cedure which, upon further study, might 
well have been the subject for recom- 
mendations by the joint committee. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 4, the resolution offered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MADDEN]. 

Earlier this year I introduced an iden- 
tical resolution to provide for a Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Con- 
gress. And therefore I join my col- 
leagues in urging the passage of this 
measure which I believe can lead to a 
more effective Congress and help all of 
us better fulfill our responsibilities to 
our constituents. 

Almost 20 years have elapsed since 
Congress undertook its last legislative 
reorganization. Much has happened in 
the intervening years and a good deal 
of growth and change has taken place in 
the executive branch of the Government. 

I am sure that all of us who have 
served in this body for any length of 
time at all are aware of the problems 
which hinder the fully effective dis- 
charge of our duties. 

Exactly what changes are needed it is, 
of course, difficult to say but I feel that 
the joint committee envisioned in my 
bill and that of my colleague from In- 
diana [Mr. Mappen] will be able to look 
into the problems and the possible solu- 
tions and come up with proposals which 
can dramatically improve the image and 
effectiveness of the Congress in the Na- 
tion and the world today. 

I urge the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the Congressional Reorganization Act of 
1965 will be an important step in our 
continuing responsibility to keep pace 
with the demands upon the legislative 
branch. I have every confidence that 
the joint committee to be established by 
this concurrent resolution will propose 
methods of updating congressional oper- 
ating techniques without doing violence 
to those traditions and procedures that 
have become effective adjuncts to the 
work of Congress. There are serious de- 
ficiencies that burden the legislative 
process, and which need correction, and 
I urge the passage of House Concurrent 
Resolution 4 to get on with the task. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I, of 
course, support House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 4 because something is better than 
nothing; but this comes so close to being 
nothing that I am almost tempted to 
vote against it. I shall not do that, of 
course, because I have long since learned 
that one has to accept, as Justice Holmes 
once said, a rough compromise “between 
isness and oughtness.” 
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The trouble with this resolution to 
establish a joint committee on the or- 
ganization of Congress is that it specifi- 
cally rules out any consideration of the 
guts of the congressional problem, which 
is its “rules, parliamentary procedure, 
practices, and/or precedents.” 

If this joint committee is powerless to 
consider parliamentary procedure and 
the rules of the House, its practices and 
precedents, the committee will come up 
with a very thin bird indeed. 

For example, yesterday I and others 
suggested a change in the House rules to 
permit a parliamentary question and 
answer period relating to foreign policy. 
Under our proposal the Secretary of 
State would be permitted on the House 
floor to answer written questions and 
supplementary questions on a regular 
basis to facilitate and improve communi- 
cation and information between the 
Government and the Congress on foreign 
policy. 

Why should not a joint committee of 
this kind study such a proposal? 

And apparently even the subject of 
congressional ethics and the conduct of 
Members inside and outside of this body 
would be beyond the scope of this joint 
committee. I hope I am wrong on that 
point, and it will remain to be tested 
when the committee opens its hearings, 
as I trust it will very soon. 

Tt is a bit ludicrous that some of the 
chief sponsors of congressional reform 
and modernization were mousetrapped 
as they have been by this parliamentary 
situation which permits no amendment 
of this resolution in order to get rid of 
the bill’s proviso which prevents the joint 
committee from making any recom- 
mendations with respect to the rules, 
parliamentary procedure, practices and/ 
or precedents of the Congress. 

Be that as it may, however, let us go 
forward with what we have. As I said, 
in January of 1963, when I first intro- 
duced a resolution to create a study 
commission on the organization of the 
Congress, general procedural and or- 
ganization problems have not been con- 
sidered by the Congress since the La 
Follette-Monroney Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946. That act, useful 
as it was, failed to accomplish many 
needed reforms. Some of the reforms it 
achieved have been undone. 

The volume and complexity of Federal 
legislation has increased enormously in 
the last 16 years. Science and technology 
have. involved the Congress in subjects 
unheard of in 1946—or even in 1956. 
Two new States and 50 million additional 
persons are now represented in Wash- 
ington. The responsibilities of the Fed- 
eral Government have grown sub- 
stantially. 

Adjournment has come at pro- 
gressively later dates in recent years. 
More and more serious legislative pro- 
posals have failed to receive considera- 
tion. 

It is increasingly evident to all serious 
students of Congress that the rules, pro- 
cedures, and customs under which both 
Chambers now operate must be 
modernized. Until this happens, Con- 
gress will not be able to meet effectively 
its constitutional responsibilities. 
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It is unfortunate that this bill we are 
voting upon today cannot possibly do the 
job as it should be done. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, few 
democratic institutions of true worth 
can long survive without periodic intro- 
spection—careful and honest introspec- 
tion. It is a tribute to our democratic 
way of life and its permanence that men 
of reform and candor have undertaken 
rigorous analysis of the pertinence and 
meaningfulness of their democratic in- 
stitutions. Many individuals and orga- 
nizations, both in and out of government, 
have determined to improve upon these 
institutions to guarantee responsible and 
democratic governance. 

The Keep Committee, organized to 
study the executive branch under Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in 1905, and the 
Arden House Conference at Harriman, 
N.Y., on the Congress and America’s 
future, just a few months ago, reflect the 
nature, scope, and gamut of this process 
of introspection. 

It is in this spirit that the 89th Con- 
gress is turning its attention to the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of its organiza- 
tion in this age of big democracy. It 
appropriately begins by asking the ques- 
tion, “Is congressional reform truly 
needed?” And it seeks an answer by 
calling for a thoroughgoing, objective 
study, spearheaded and approved in 
statutory form by both Chambers of 
Congress. 

The truly first and last general 
statutory overhauling of congressional 
organization took place almost 20 years 
ago. Since then, the events of a com- 
plicated period in history have inter- 
vened to stir the imagination of those 
who ask the question, “Are the repre- 
sentative, legislative and oversight func- 
tions of the American Congress being 
sufficiently carried out?“ Since the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
a new era has been born. It is the era 
of Titan missiles, moon probes and 
spreading nuclear power. It is the era 
of gnawing unemployment, four threat- 
ening recessions and technological rev- 
olution. It is the era of cold war, in- 
creasing international commitments, and 
external danger to viable democratic 
systems. It is, in truth, an era when the 
legislative branch of Government must 
take stock of its ability to cope with 
these problems to make sure that its pur- 
poses and functions do not wither away. 

Now is the time to guarantee that 
matters of public policy are not deter- 
mined by accident, but, rather, reflected 
on and decided by a purposeful and 
modernized branch of Government. I 
therefore support House Concurrent 
Resolution 4 to organize a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress, and earnestly call upon the sup- 
port of my colleagues to undertake a 
seriously needed study of Congress in 
the modern era. 

Mr, MADDEN. I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGA- 
NIZATION OF THE CONGRESS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 2) to establish a joint 
committee on the organization of the 
Congress. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there is here- 
by established a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress (hereinafter 
referred to as the committee) to be com- 
posed of six Members of the Senate (not 
more than three of whom shall be members 
of the majority party) to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, and six Members 
of the House of Representatives (not more 
than three of whom shall be members of the 
majority party) to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The committee shall select a chairman and 
a vice chairman from among its members. 
No recommendation shall be made by the 
committee except upon a majority vote of the 
Members representing each House, taken 
separately. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall make a full 
and complete study of the organization and 
operation of the Congress of the United 
States and shall recommend improvements 
in such organization and operation with a 
view toward strengthening the Congress, 
simplifying its operations, improving its rela- 
tionships with other branches of the United 
States Government, and enabling it better 
to meet its responsibilities under the Con- 
stitution. This study shall include, but shall 
not be limited to, the organization and op- 
eration of each House of the Congress; the 
relationship between the two Houses; the 
relationships between the Congress and other 
branches of the Government; the employ- 
ment and remuneration of officers and em- 
ployees of the respective Houses and officers 
and employees of the committees and Mem- 
bers of Congress; and the structure of, and 
the relationships between, the various stand- 
ing, special, and select committees of the 
Congress: Provided, That nothing in this 
concurrent resolution shall be construed to 
authorize the committee to make any rec- 
ommendations with respect to the rules, 
parliamentary procedure, practices, and/or 
precedents of either House, or the consid- 
eration of any matter on the floor of either 
House: Provided further, That the language 
employed herein shall not prohibit the com- 
mittee from studying and recommending the 
consolidations and reorganization of com- 
mittees. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Eighty-ninth Congress, to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, to pro- 
cure such printing and binding, and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems advisable. 

(b) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants as it deems nec- 
essary and advisable. 

(c) The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $150,000 through January 
31, 1966, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers signed 
by the chairman. 
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(d) The committee shall report from time 
to time to the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives the results of its study, together 
with its recommendations, the first report 
being made not later than one hundred and 
twenty days after the effective date of this 
concurrent resolution. If the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, or both, are in 
recess or have adjourned, the report shall be 
made to the Secretary of the Senate or the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, or 
both, as the case may be. All reports and 
findings of the committee shall, when re- 
ceived, be referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the Senate and the 
appropriate committees of the House. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
concurred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 4) was laid on the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS OF 
THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE CON- 
GRESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
2; 89th Congress, the Chair appoints as 
members of the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress the follow- 
ing Members on the part of the House: 
Mr. MabpEx, of Indiana; Mr. BROOKS, of 
Texas; Mr. HECHLER, of West Virginia; 
Mr. Curtis, of Missouri; Mr. GRIFFIN, of 
Michigan; Mr. Hatt, of Missouri. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members who 
wish to do so may be permitted to revise 
and extend their remarks in the RECORD 
on the subject of the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, right 
from the cradle all of us have been 
taught to value the unique quality of 
the American way of life. Every school- 
boy learns to hold these words in rev- 
erence, and to me it is one of the most 
beautiful phrases in all of the English 
language. 

Of course, as we grow older, we find 
that there is really more than one Amer- 
ican way of life. There is the way of 
life of the white American, safe, secure, 
rich in opportunity, and cloaked in the 
protection of our Constitution and our 
laws. And then there is the way of life 
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of the southern Negro, suffering a hope- 
less existence of discrimination in edu- 
cation, medical care, and employment, 
seeing legal authority turned against 
him, and law enforcement become the 
instrument of the suppression of his basic 
human rights, and, as the crowning 
indignity, deprived of the opportunity to 
improve his unhappy situation by being 
locked out of the voting booth. We are 
now witnessing in Selma, Ala., the in- 
evitable result of this unforgivable in- 
justice to our Negro Americans—our fel- 
low Americans, I would remind you. 

I know of no precedent in American 
history for what is happening in Selma 
today—where billy-club law is the order 
of the day, and where the power of the 
State is being turned against its citizens, 
brutally denying them their lawful 
rights: the right of assembly, the right 
of peaceful protest, the right to petition 
for a redress of just grievances. 

Today I hang my head in shame at the 
sight of my fellow Americans being 
threatened, intimidated, and beaten by 
men wearing the badge of legal author- 
ity. Why? Because they have rioted, 
committed crimes, or destroyed prop- 
erty? No—because they want to be 
able to vote—because they want to be 
free to take the one peaceful, orderly 
way in which they can enforce their just 
demand for equality and a better life. 

But we see that the barriers against 
them are unyielding. The old order is 
unwilling to change. Just look at the 
intensity of white resistance against the 
Negro’s attempt to vote. Why is this 
resistance so powerful, so uncompro- 
mising, and so brutal? After all, there 
is nothing new or radical about the right 
to vote. The answer should be obvious— 
there is a lot more at stake. The estab- 
lished old order in the South well real- 
izes that the hand that pulls the voting 
lever also controls the future shape of 
the social and economic structure of the 
South. In obtaining equality at the 
polls, the Negro will have taken the big- 
gest and most significant step in eradi- 
eating all the other injustices he has 
been forced to endure, and this is what 
the leaders of the Old South are not will- 
ing to accept. Knowing that the free- 
dom to vote will give the Negro the 
power to change an unjust and archaic 
social and economic order, they have 
erected an iron curtain around the vot- 
ing booths, And the Negroes are deter- 
mined to tear it down. And herein lies 
the danger, the almost inevitable clash 
between the immovable object and the 
irresistible force. It is our responsi- 
bility to see that such a clash is pre- 
vented. What is happening in Selma 
focuses attention on a condition that ex- 
ists throughout the South. It empha- 
sizes once again—as if such emphasis 
were really needed—that Federal pro- 
tection for these people is needed imme- 
diately if we are to prevent further 
bloodshed, and is emphasizing the neces- 
sity for new legislation that will guar- 
antee every American the freedom to 
register and to vote—without discrimi- 
nation, without demonstrations, and 
without fear. A new, effective voting 
law is needed now to bring an immediate 
end to the mockery that certain officials 
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are making of our Constitution and our 
laws. I believe that an effective voting 
law will make demonstrations unneces- 
sary, reduce tension between the races, 
and will promote the general welfare of 
all our citizens. We must prove to our- 
selves and the rest of the watching world 
that violence and the suppression of hu- 
man rights is not going to be the Ameri- 
can way of life. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
DOLLARS RECEIVED BY STATES 
COMPARED TO THEIR FEDERAL 
TAX CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral research and development effort is, 
of course, supported by the tax dollar. 
In its study of the geographic distribution 
of the research and development dollar 
the Subcommittee on Science, Research, 
and Development employed several 
means of comparison in its effort to ar- 
rive at an accurate evaluation. 

One of the means used was a com- 
parison of the research and development 
dollars received by an individual State as 
against that State’s contribution to the 
overall operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This contribution is made up of 
individual and corporate income taxes, 
employment taxes, estate and gift taxes. 
It is a rough representation of the finan- 
cial activity within a particular state. 

The distribution pattern which evolved 
was based upon the total awards for re- 
search and development during the year 
1963 and the data relating to Federal 
revenue for the same year as compiled by 
the Internal Revenue Service. For the 
purposes of this study the figures were 
rounded off to the nearest dollar. 

The national average of research and 
development dollars received by each 
State as compared to each $1,000 of Fed- 
eral tax collected in that State was $94. 

Again we find the distribution pattern 
developing along the same lines as others 
I have mentioned in the past several 
days. The heaviest concentrations are 
found in only three sections of the Na- 
tion—a small section of the east coast, 
the South, and the West. 

In the five States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, the 
number of research and development dol- 
lars received as compared to the Federal 
tax contribution from those areas is far 
below the national average. In my own 
State of Indiana the figure is $21 per 
$1,000. Michigan is the lowest with $16 
and Wisconsin is the highest with $52. 

The highest return is enjoyed by the 
State of New Mexico which received $970 
for each $1,000 of Federal tax contribu- 
tion, a return of 97 percent on every Fed- 
eral tax dollar contributed. The lowest 
was the State of Kentucky with $3 in re- 
search and development dollars for each 
$1,000 contributed by that State. 
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PARENT-TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest bulwarks of democracy to- 
day is the parent-teachers associations. 
As democratic groups they are a natural 
target for extremist group takeovers. 
Extremists of left and right, Commu- 
nists, Birchers, and Ku Kluxers have 
and are attempting to take over local 
units. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is doing a fine job of combat- 
ing extremists. I would like to read to 
you excerpts from a pamphlet entitled 
“Extremist Groups—A Clear and Pres- 
ent Danger to Freedom and Democracy,” 
printed by the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers: 

The PTA, where democracy prevails. PTA 
memberships, now about 12 million, represent 
a fair cross section of America. 

Membership is open to all who want to 
work for children and youth. There are no 
barriers of color, creed, occupation, or income. 

The PTA is nonsectarian and nonpartisan. 
No one is asked what his religious and politi- 
cal beliefs and affiliations are. 

The PTA is an educational organization 
dedicated to promoting the welfare of chil- 
dren through home, school, church, and 
community. It welcomes all who want to 
learn more about children and act on their 
behalf. 

Procedures: The PTA practices democracy. 
It welcomes dissent as well as assent. It does 
not impose conformity to any doctrine or 
dogma except democracy. 

In the national organization, the State 
organization, and the local association, the 
rule is to abide by majority decisions and to 
respect the right of the minority to disagree 
and work for change. 

Unity and diversity: What brings us to- 
gether in the PTA—our common concern for 
children—is greater than anything that can 
divide us. Although there are bound to be 
differences of opinion where children and 
schools are concerned, PTA memberships are 
not youngsters who pick up their marbles 
and go home when they cannot have their 
way. 

PTA members can tolerate diversity and 
act with unity and enthusiasm on majority 
decisions. This is the democratic way, the 
PTA way. 

TACTICS OF EXTREMIST GROUPS 

Front groups: Extremist groups set up 
front organizations with high-sounding, pa- 
triotic names to promote their views. 

Pree speakers: They offer to provide free 
speakers in order to spread their propaganda. 

Infiltration; They infiltrate democratic 
organizations like the PTA and try to capture 
key positions like the program chairmanship. 
They send representatives to meetings with 
prepared, loaded, unanswerable questions to 
harass speakers whose views differ from 
theirs. They prolong meetings so they can 
make minority decisions after the wornout 
majority has gone home. 

Divide and conquer: They try to discredit 
State and National organizations and create 
distrust of their leadership in order to isolate 
local associations and capture control of 
them. They encourage irrelevant programs 
and debates over organizational details to 
disrupt the work of an organization and di- 
vert it from its own productive activities. 
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Blacklisting and labeling: They probe into 
the personal history and political affiliations 
of educators, clergymen, and authors, and 
label as “subversive,” “un-American,” “radi- 
cal” those whose beliefs and affiliations dif- 
fer from theirs. 

Hysteria and fear: They create fear and in- 
security by highly emotional, inflammatory 
charges of subversive influence in schools, 
government, and community organizations. 

Coercion and intimidation: They threaten 
investigations of school administrators, 
teachers, librarians, and members of school 
and library boards who resist pressures for 
conformity to their views. Some groups use 
social ostracism, economic pressures, and 
even violence to silence disagreement and 
impose their views on a community. 

Misrepresentation: They make false 
charges and use quotations taken out of con- 
text. They distribute smear literature and 
poison-pen pamphlets, usually imported from 
outside the community. 


WAYS TO COMBAT THESE UNDEMOCRATIC PRES- 
SURES ON PTA’S, SCHOOLS, AND LIBRARIES 


In the PTA appoint a committee to become 
informed on extremist groups, their “front 
organizations,” and their tactics. 

Devote a meeting to a factual report by the 
committee on extremist groups; their efforts 
to infiltrate PTA’s and influence them to 
withdraw from the State and national or- 
ganizations; and their undemocratic pres- 
sures on schools and libraries. 

Establish the policy that resolutions and 
motions on controversial issues will not be 
voted. on until the meeting following their 
introduction. This assures that the member- 
ship can be alerted and all views on an issue 
can be fairly represented and heard. 

If someone comes up with a loaded, unan- 
swerable question, ask him to rephrase it. 
Usually he can’t, because it’s a “canned” 
question. 

Never mislay your sense of humor. A 
humorous remark has more than once 
pricked an inflated balloon. 

Set a definite, reasonable time for adjourn- 
ment. This assures that decisions will not 
be made by an extremist minority that out- 
stays the moderate majority. 

Look gift speakers in the mouth. Find out 
why they want to speak and whom they 
represent. 

Keep the community and the press sup- 
plied with facts about PTA purposes and 
projects. 

Schools: Urge school boards to do the fol- 
lowing: 

Have written statements of policy placing 
responsibility for curriculum decisions and 
selection of textbooks, films, pamphlets, and 
other teaching materials with teachers and 
educational administrative officials. 

Have a program of information to sustain 
community understanding of these policies. 

Have clearly defined procedures for dealing 
with complaints, on curriculum, books, and 
teachers. For example, require that charges 
and complaints be made in writing and 
signed by the complainant, referred to a 
special committee, and so on. 

Libraries: Urge library boards also to have 
written policies on book selection; a public 
education program; and definite procedures 
for handling complaints. 

Prepare in advance: Invite representatives 
from schools, churches, libraries, labor, in- 
dustry, press, radio, and TV to a meeting to 
consider sound, democratic ways of dealing 
with extremist pressures. 

Establish a joint committee for a continu- 
ing exchange of information and ideas. 

Conduct a joint, vigorous education cam- 
paign to make the community aware of the 
importance of freedom of speech and free- 
dom to read, to teach, and to learn. 

If an attack comes— 

Bring it out in the open. 

Insist that charges and complaints be 
specific, written, documented, and signed. 
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Ask the school board or library board to 
hold public hearings. 

Get full press, radio, and TV coverage. 

Seek advice and help from the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, your State 
congress, and from such groups as the State 
education association, the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Library As- 
sociation, the National Council for Civil Re- 
sponsibility, the National Council of Teachers 
of English, the National Council of Teachers 
of Social Studies, and local and State col- 
leges and universities. 


MINE SAFETY 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I am pleased to introduce a mine 
safety bill which is long overdue in this 
country; and long overdue in my State of 
Michigan. This bill would authorize and 
empower the Secretary of the Interior, 
acting through the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, to make safety inspections in me- 
tallic and nonmetallic mines and quar- 
ries. Coal and lignite mines, already un- 
der the Neeley-McConnell Act, are ex- 
cluded. 

Under this measure, a six-member ad- 
visory committee, comprising represent- 
atives from the industry, would be set up 
to consult in the administration of the 
act. 

Mine inspections would be authorized 
for the purpose of establishing health 
and safety conditions; investigating 
causes of injury accidents, and causes of 
occupational diseases. 

In its broad sense, this legislation will 
enable us to advance the cause of mine 
safety and health for those thousands of 
our citizens who make their living in 
our mines and quarries. 

The bill also would provide for dissem- 
ination of educational material, investi- 
gative findings, recommendations, and 
other information pertinent to mine 
health and safety. 

This bill is important to all our miners. 
I take particular interest in its eventual 
passage because the district I am privi- 
leged to represent—the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan and the seven top counties 
in the Lower Peninsula—is one of the 
pioneer metallic mining areas in the 
country. 

Mining by underground methods is, as 
we all know, the most hazardous of the 
mineral industries. It is accomplished 
under difficult and always adverse natu- 
ral conditions such as overhead roof or 
rock; explosive or harmful gases and 
dusts; restricted working space; danger 
of impounded water; hazards of explo- 
sives; and use of mechanical under- 
ground equipment. 

We have come a long way from the 
early days of handtool mining and meth- 
ods, which by today’s standards were 
crude and extremely dangerous. 

We do not have the injuries and the 
deaths we had in those early days. We 
do have concerned management partici- 
pating in voluntary safety programs of 
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such organizations as the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Association, a group to which 
several of the companies engaged in min- 
ing in my district belong. 

But this is not enough. We cannot 
and should not be satisfied until there 
are no more injuries; no more deaths; 
no more threats to health. 

To meet the problem of maintaining 
adequate safety standards in the coal 
mining industry, this body some years 
ago passed the Neeley-McConnell Act. 

There is no Federal statute covering 
copper, iron ore, lead, zinc, and uranium 
similar to the Neeley-McConnell Act. 

I believe we need such an act. Acci- 
dents and fatalities persist, varying from 
State to State. 

A few States have good mining safety 
laws, but this is not true of the majority 
of the mining States. Inadequate rules 
and regulations, poor inspections, and 
little or no enforcement exist in too 
many States. 

Regulations vary greatly as to require- 
ments for inspector qualifications, en- 
forcement power to close a mine, and 
compulsory inspection. 

Michigan, for example, does not have 
a statewide system of inspection. In- 
stead, it depends on county inspectors to 
maintain safe working conditions. This 
is unsatisfactory because the county 
inspector is an elected official, generally 
a miner, who has to seek reelection every 
2 years. This does not lead to a con- 
sistent and independent inspection sys- 

Presently, the Bureau of Mines does 
not have the power to make an inspec- 
tion or investigation of a metallic or non- 
metallic mine unless it is called in by the 
company or mine owner’s agent. 

The Bureau cannot enter the mine re- 
gardless of the reason, such as a major 
disaster, unless it is invited. Under this 
bill, they will have the power to inspect 
mines. 

This, on its face, is obviously not con- 
ducive to improving mine safety. We 
need inspection on a regular basis as the 
first step toward a sound system of mine 
safety. 

I believe that the proposed legislation 
is vitally needed. 


GASOLINE 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to call to the attention 
of my colleagues an article which ap- 
peared in Esquire magazine for March 
1965. Those of us who live in States that 
consume—but do not produce—petro- 
leum tend to think of that industry as 
symbolized by a derrick. We are less 
familiar with the many steps that take 
place between the time oil is brought out 
of the ground and the moment when it is 
poured into the tanks of our automobiles 
in the form of refined gasoline. 
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Yet if we thought more about it we 
would realize that this everyday process 
is, in fact, an epic of free enterprise 
ingenuity. 

A reading of this article brings home 
some of the complexities involved in sup- 
plying the Nation’s consumers with the 
huge quantities of gasoline they need. 
Not only is this gasoline a highly proc- 
essed product, but it is even tailored to 
the particular climatic conditions of the 
locality in which it is sold. 

The article also contains a great deal 
of information about gasoline prices and 
about the taxes levied on this product, 
about competition in the petroleum in- 
dustry—competition which benefits the 
American consumer—and about the 
technological progress this competition 
has helped to inspire. 

A reading of it proves most rewarding 
both by adding new information on the 
important subjects it covers and by cor- 
recting misconceptions about these same 
matters. The magazine and the author 
deserve commendation for the educa- 
tional service performed by this impor- 
tant article, which I include herewith: 

THE Best BEAST ror Your Tank 
{By Walter Sanford Ross) 

A curious thing about gasoline: it’s so 
cheap. Take away the taxes, and the aver- 
age price of a gallon of gas is about 20 cents. 
Distilled water costs about 65 cents a gallon, 
as does ammonia. Milk sells for 95 cents a 
gallon, and root beer costs $1. 

The price of gasoline is low, even though 
the stuff is manufactured in some of the 
most elaborate and expensive processing 
equipment ever designed. Gasoline is one of 
those engineering triumphs you read about, 
the result of complicated chemical juggling. 
It’s a commodity that almost everybody uses, 
hardly anybody ever sees, and students of the 
economy are just beginning to understand. 

The cost of making gasoline keeps going 
up, but its retail price goes steadily down. 
The sophisticated process used today is a far 
cry from the simple distillation of early gaso- 
line, yet the product sells for nearly 10 cents 
a gallon (minus taxes) less than it did in 
1920. While the general price index rose 
more than 13 percent between 1953 and 1963, 
the price of gasoline dropped more than 4 
percent. Today’s motorcar premium gasoline 
is more powerful than the fuel burned by 
fighter planes in World War II. A 1930 gallon 
could move 1 ton of car for 28.9 miles at 40 
miles per hour. A gallon of 1960 gas could 
move the same weight 47.8 miles at the same 
speed. Although the average weight of an 
American automobile went up from 2,700 to 
3,500 pounds between 1950 and 1960, the test 
mileage on General Motors cars rose from 17 
to 19.8 miles per gallon for the models of 
those respective years. In fact, the cost of 
gasoline per mile for all cars has gone down 
from 1.78 cents in 1953 to 1.66 cents in 1963, 
including taxes. And today’s fuel contains a 
number of qualities not found in the product 
20 or 30 years ago: antiknock, anti-icing, cor- 
rosion resistance, gum inhibition, and other 
ingredients designed to make it burn effi- 
ciently in engines as well as keep it storable 
for longer periods without deterioration. 

Strangely, this more economical, more 
powerful, improved fuel is not being pur- 
chased in increasing amounts by consumers. 
The U.S. car population goes up by millions 
each year, but our per capita consumption 
of gasoline has risen but little in a decade. 
The average motorist is only dimly aware of 
the claims used to impress him with the 
souped-up characteristics of today’s gasoline. 
He’s heard of premium high test, high oc- 
tane, and all that—but more than likely he 
remains uncertain of what it’s all about. 
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The improvement in gasoline is most easily 
noticed, and most easily measured, in the rise 
in octane numbers. This is a system of 
measuring the knock, detonation, or “ping” 
of gasoline exploding in an internal-combus- 
tion engine. Most motorists believe that 
their engines run on a series of tiny ex- 
plosions. The truth is that if the fuel does 
explode in the cylinders, it is not performing 
properly. Automobile fuel is a mixture of 
about 9,000 parts of air to 1 part gasoline, 
and it reaches the engine cylinders in this 
form. What is required is an even, smooth- 
burning process, not an abrupt explosion. 
Explosions are heard as a kind of crackling 
sound that is most audible when the engine 
is rapidly accelerating. This sound is a 
warning. If it continues, detonation will 
damage the piston and valves. 

Octane numbers are sealed arbitrarily from 
0 to 100, using two gasoline yardsticks. Zero 
is assigned to a reference fuel ingredient 
called heptane, which detonates—or knocks— 
readily. The other ingredient, called iso- 
octane, is highly resistant to knock and is 
rated at 100. The detonation performances 
of gasolines are measured against precise 
mixtures of heptane and isooctane in one- 
cylinder engines in laboratories. There are 
two such tests: motor octane rating and re- 
search octane rating. The first is consid- 
ered more applicable to truck fuels, the sec- 
ond to passenger cars, since it is run at a 
slower speed and lower temperatures than 
the motor method. Hence, the antiknock 
ratings of gasolines sold for use in automo- 
biles are expressed in research-octane num- 
bers, which are the higher of the two. 

Since 1930, the average research-octane 
number of regular U.S. gasoline has risen 
30 points, from 63 to 93. During the same 
period, premium gasoline has risen in octane 
from 72 to just over 100. 

Both of these increases were made neces- 
sary by the rise in automobile horsepower. 
In the past 10 years alone the average horse- 
power of American cars rose from 133 to 250. 
That means, of course, that we can drive 
heavier cars faster. The increase in horse- 
power has been accomplished largely by the 
increase in what is called the compression 
ratio of engines: the proportion of com- 
pressed and uncompressed gases in the cyl- 
inders. Early cars had a compression ratio 
of about 4.5-to-1—that is, the gaseous fuel 
occupying 4.5 units of space got squeezed 
by the piston into 1 unit of space. To- 
day’s automobile engines range between 8.5- 
and 10.5-to-1: 10.5 units of volume get com- 
pressed into 1 unit. The early gasolines 
satisfied the low-compression engines before 
1920. Then, when compression ratios began 
to rise, engineers discovered that gasoline 
knocked. They set out to find an additive 
to correct this. More than 30,000 compounds 
that would burn and were compatible with 
gasoline were tested before tetraethyl lead 
was discovered. This worked. A teaspoonful 
of tetraethyl lead can raise the research-oc- 
tane level of a gallon of gasoline from 10 to 
18 points by acting to smooth out the burn- 
ing process in the cylinders. Result: engi- 
neers could increase horsepower without en- 
gine knock. 

Today, there are many gasolines for sale 
that will not knock in high-compression en- 
gines. About 98 percent of them contain 
lead. By law, these products must be dyed, 
The color serves as a warning, because lead 
is poisonous in its pure state. Also, pumps 
must be marked with the warning that the 
gasoline contains lead, (According to the 
Ethyl Corp., however, gasoline itself is more 
poisonous than the minute amounts of lead— 
1 in 1,300 parts—it contains. The company 
Says its tests indicate that leaded gasoline 
does not pollute the atmosphere after com- 
bustion any more than unleaded gasolines.) 

Besides using lead, gasoline engineers have 
developed other ways of raising octane num- 
bers. In the manufacturing process, for in- 
stance, they have introduced methods of 
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crack and reforming by the use of heat 
and catalysts. These result in rearranging 
the molecular structure of the hydrocarbons 
in gasoline into longer chain, or branched, 
compounds which burn more efficiently than 
those found in nature or created through 
simple distillation. 

Octane numbers have been rising steadily, 
but it appears that the race upward is near 
an end. Using a higher-octane- number 
gasoline in a car which can run efficiently 
on lower octane gas will not give more mile- 
age in that car. In other words if your car 
performs well on regular gas, you do not 
need the octane rating of premium. Using 
premium gasoline in such a car will not im- 
prove its mileage or increase its speed. 

To how high will compression ratios and 
octane numbers go? Probably not much 
higher. An Esso engineer says: “The prac- 
tical production limit of octane number with 
present reforming facilities and lead is about 
110 today. But an engine requiring that 
much octane would probably have a 12-to-1 
compression ratio. And a ratio of 11 to 1 
tends to create preignition (ignition of the 
gasoline before the power stroke has been 
completed) and other problems before it 
starts detonation.” 

The testing of gasolines does not take 
place in laboratories only. Road testing of 
actual automobiles is also useful, because car 
engines perform differently from the special- 
ized engines used in the labs. Esso has a 
machine for road testing called the mileage 
accumulation dynamometer (MAD) which 
electronically drives“ eight cars on station- 
ary platforms. Esso uses employees’ cars of 
all makes and vintages for these tests. The 
car wheels move on large drums, there is a 
fan to stimulate the airspeed of driving, and 
the entire trip—distance, speed, stops, starts, 
slowdowns—is programed on tape. There is 
a city driving test, which consists of many 
starts and stops, with slow travel in between; 
there is a highspeed turnpike run; there is 
the “milk run” of suburban driving; and 
there is a special run that simulates the driv- 
ing from the Venezuelan coast to Caracas, 
3,000 feet higher. 

This and other tests are in constant use by 
oil companies to make sure gasoline performs 
well in automobiles, but every once in a 
while they come up against an insatiable 
engine, A few years ago, the Pontiac people 
created one with three two-barrel carburetors 
that could not be satisfied by any commer- 
cial gasoline. Many compact cars and cer- 
tain small European cars with manual trans- 
missions used to have a tendency to split 
gasoline in the intake manifold. The 
lighter, more volatile portions of the fuel, 
which rated lower on the octane scale, were 
swept into the engine ahead of the heavier 
fractions which carried the high antiknock 
ingredient. Thus, although the gasoline 
met the engineers’ specifications on octane, 
the engines knocked. 

The carburetors of a number of these cars 
had to be redesigned to correct this char- 
acteristic; and the makers of gasoline had 
to change their product to “put more octane 
in the light end” of the gasoline. This kind 
of interaction between the automotive indus- 
try and the oil industry goes on constantly; 
it has to; they can’t live without each other. 

Although octane rating is the quality of 
gasoline most obvious to the driver, and the 
one by which most motorists rate gasoline, 
it is actually only one of a number of im- 
portant gasoline characteristics. Grade for 
grade, in each market, major brands of gaso- 
line are almost identical in octane rating. 
The sales appeals of the different brands are 
generally based on other aspects. Thus, Shell 
sells mileage and additives; Texaco mer- 
chandises the fact that it is the only com- 
pany selling the same brand in all 50 States 
(they claim their product is “localized” for 
different areas); Esso Extra “puts a tiger in 
your tank” (a motorist asking for the Esso 
regular was told by a station attendant, “Oh 
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you want the pussycat”); American adver- 
tises its clear Amoco as the only premium 
gasoline without lead; Mobil sells “high 
energy,” and, formerly, “megatane rating” as 
a better way to rate gasoline than octane, 
and so forth. 

All these claims are true, if occasionally 
poetic, but all are somewhat interchange- 
able. “From the broad view,” a Shell engi- 
neer said, “you could say that all brands of 
gasoline of the same grade in the same market 
are alike. Yet there are differences between 
brands—small, but important, because we 
put them there. Our control is so good, and 
our tests so sensitive, we can take a hundred 
different samples of gasoline, split each one 
into two lots, and match every sample with 
its other half, in a blind test, with 100 percent 
accuracy.” 

Many of the additives that Shell uses in 
gasoline are used by other major oil com- 
panies in their gasolines: lead (tetraethyl 
and tetramethyl, plus the chlorine and 
bromine scavengers that come with lead) for 
octane; phosphorus compounds to neutralize 
the effects of lead salts deposited in the 
engine after combustion (Shell calls such 
compounds TCP which, they say, has no 
specific meaning but stands for this whole 
class of compounds); detergents to keep the 
gasline and carburetor clean; anti-icing 
compounds to prevent icing in the carburetor. 
(Such icing occurs generally at tempera- 
tures between 35° and 40° F. when the hu- 
midity is above 80 percent; this atmospheric 
condition is found most often in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, a favorite testing spot of 
gasoline companies.) Gasolines also contain 
anticorrosion compounds to suppress chem- 
ical reactions between gasoline and engine 
metals; and gum inhibitors to prevent the 
formation of varnishlike deposits which 
could foul the fuel system of a car from tank 
to carburetor. 

Shell has several patented additives that 
do some of these things a little better, but 
most gasoline additives are bought from the 
same group of chemical companies by oil 
companies; thus it is in the amounts used 
and the types selected that gasolines mainly 
differ. 

Shell's mileage claim is based on a portion 
of their gasoline called platformate. The 
name derives from “platinum re-forming,” 
the process by which this ingredient is made. 
When asked if Shell was the only company 

platformate, a Shell engineer said, 
“No,” 

There is no doubt that platformate does 
add mileage to gasoline; but what affects 
gasoline mileage is not so much the compo- 
sition of the fuel as the driving habits of the 
motorist. A man who likes to loaf along at 
40 miles an hour may get 20 miles from a 
gallon of gasoline. In the same car at 80 
miles per hour he will get only 11 miles per 
gallon, The difference is largely eaten up by 
wind resistance—it takes eight times the 
horsepower to fight the wind at 80 miles per 
hour as it does at 40. Thus, you can save a 
little gasoline by keeping the windows rolled 
up, but you're apt to be uncomfortable on a 
hot day. Stop-and-go driving consumes 
more gasoline than steady turnpike cruis- 

Too, a man who starts fast, drives fast 
and stops fast may get five miles fewer per 
gallon than a man who drives in a less com- 
pulsive manner. According to Mobil, which 
sponsors a cross-country “economy run" each 
year, easy, smooth acceleration on takeoff 
may save up to 10 miles per gallon. 

An idling motor gets no mileage but burns 
gas—about 0.75 gallons per hour; thus 
stalled traffic wastes gasoline. Modern cars 
have more and more power accessories: air 
conditioners, power steering, power brakes, 
etc. These added items may account for 
30 percent of a car’s total gasoline consump- 
tion. 

Then, take Texaco’s claim of “localizing.” 
True, Texaco is the only company merchan- 
dising the same brand of gasoline in all 50 
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States, but most companies distribute their 
products in several geographical areas. No 
matter what brand you favor, you are not 
buying the same gasoline in Maine as you 
are in Florida. Different climates demand 
different kinds of gasoline. For example, 
gasoline has the unique quality of boiling 
over a wide range of temperatures instead of 
vaporizing all at once like water. The 10- 
percent point—the temperature point at 
which 10 percent of the gasoline has vapor- 
ized—determines ease of starting; but a gas- 
oline that starts easily in winter would stall 
a car in summer through vapor lock; it 
would turn to vapor in the gasoline line and 
fuel pump. All companies are aware of these 
problems. They are constantly changing the 
blends of ingredients. Many use “line 
blending,” a continuously changing process 
in which various materials are poured in 
predetermined amounts into the pipeline to 
create gasolines for a particular locality, 
humidity, altitude, temperature range (one 
company has more than 200 weather maps 
indicating the 97-percent probability of ex- 
pected temperature and humidity range in 
all parts of this country). 

As for Esso’s tiger: the Ethyl Corp. 
surveys major brands of gasoline all over the 
country once eack month. They use a mes- 
senger service to buy half gallons of gasoline 
at 1,100 different service stations in 50 cities. 
These are then shipped in identical cans to 
five Ethyl laboratories in different areas and 
tested by the research and motor methods for 
octane rating. The results of the tests are 
coded and sent to the various major oil com- 
panies. Each company is told only its own 
code name so each can identify its own prod- 
uct and see it in relation to its competitors, 
but cannot identify the other brands. These 
continuing checks show that there is more 
variation between the octane ratings of gas- 
olines in different markets (lowest in Denver, 
Colo.) than there is between competing 
brands in the same market. So, whether 
you buy a tiger, a dinosaur (Sinclair) or 
some other animal, the octane number of your 
gasoline will not vary much. 

Esso also advertises its “cleaning power” 
and “firing power.” As noted, many major 
branded gasolines contain detergents to keep 
carburetors and gaslines clean; all that con- 
tain lead usually have another ingredient to 
prevent the formation of lead salts resulting 
from combustion from the shorting out of 
spark plugs. This is not to say that Esso’s 
detergents and “scavengers” may not be dif- 
ferent from others, or used in different quan- 
tities. 

And when it comes to cleanliness in gaso- 
line, you’re in American Oil territory. All 
gasolines are clean and are kept as clean as 
possible from refinery to automobile. But 
American makes a special point of the fact 
that Amoco is the only premium gasoline 
which achieves a high octane rating (around 
100) without the addition of lead. The com- 
pany sells the idea of cleanliness at the 
pump (even to putting a final filter in the 
hose) and in performance. 

An American engineer said, I've always 
driven Buicks and I’ve always used premium 
gas. In my old Buick, in 5 years, I changed 
spark plugs three times and mufflers twice. 
Since I’ve been with American, using Amoco, 
I've driven the new car for 4 years without 
replacing either plugs or muffler.” But the 
gasoline industry is generally unimpressed by 
Amoco’s purity. An Ethyl engineer says, “If 
98 percent of all automobile, truck, and avia- 
tion gas in this country contains lead, there 
must be advantages in its use.” A com- 
peting gasoline company says: “Anyone can 
refine octane numbers out of crude oil, but 
the higher you go the more expensive it be- 
comes. There’s an economic advantage in 
refusing to use lead; why, even American’s 
own trucks run on their leaded regular gas— 
the same trucks they use to deliver unleaded 
gas to their stations.” However, American 
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is willing to take a smaller profit markup on 
their Amoco to achieve brand differentiation 
in some States. 

As for Mobil’s “megatane” rating: the point 
they made is that octane is not the only 
criterion of gasoline performance. They are 
certainly right. There are tests for ignition, 
corrosive sulfur, distillation, gravity, vapor 
pressure, flash fire point, and so on—all of 
them important in gasoline, all of them done 
periodically by the major companies. 

As one oil engineer said: “We can all do 
pretty much the same thing with gasoline 
and with additives. The product we turn out 
reflects not so much our special ability, as 
our own judgment about what should be 
built into the gasoline—what the motorist 
wants, what the cars demand.” 

And what does the motorist want? He 
wants a gasoline as inexpensive as possible 
that will start easily, make his car run with- 
out knock, and give good mileage. This is 
why regular-grade gasoline outsells premium 
gasoline about 2 to 1—it’s from 2½ to 
4% cents per gallon cheaper and will satisfy 
the majority of automobiles. There are gaso- 
lines cheaper than regular—and with lower 
octane numbers, such as Gulftane and 
Sunoco 190—which will satisfy the 40 percent 
of automobiles with low-compression en- 
gines, cars built before 1955 and still extant. 
There are also more gasolines coming on the 
market between regular and premium grades 
to take care of some new medium-hot 
engines. 

No generalization can be made about which 
particular brand or grade of gasoline is best 
for a particular engine. Two engines of the 
same make, of the same rated compression 
ratio, and with sequential serial numbers, 
may vary as much as 5 percent in their octane 
requirements. Only the man driving the car 
can know which gasoline does the job. 

The kind of gasoline recommended by the 
car manufacturer is usually adequate to give 
standard performance. But under special 
conditions—particularly cold weather, or 
when the car carries the full power pack, air 
conditioning, power steering, etc.—it may be 
necessary to upgrade the maker's specifica- 
tions. 

For example, a young commuter who knows 
about automobiles says: “I have two cars and 
@ one-car garage. This means the old car 
sits outside. In the summer it runs fine on 
regular gas. But in winter, premium gas 
makes the difference between start and no 
start with an old, slightly rundown battery 
(cold decreases the efficiency of all storage 
batteries). I don’t need the higher octane, 
but I do need the other controls built into 
premium,” Conversely, a new car packed 
with power accessories under a low, modern 
hood may need higher octane gas in hot 
weather—because the equipment leaves less 
room for ventilation, raises the temperature 
under the hood, and increases “soak-back,” 
the absorption of engine heat by the fuel 
system when the car stands still after a fast 
run. As underhood temperatures increase, 
octane number requirements rise—and so 
does the need for a gasoline with more con- 
trolled volatility to prevent vapor lock. 

Gasolines are highly competitive because 
there are so many major manufacturers—18 
as against only 4 majors in the automobile 
industry. There is fierce fighting for minus- 
cule economic advantages—a fraction of a 
cent saved on the manufacture of a gallon 
of gasoline may mean millions of dollars 
earned for a company. The industry has 
been led into increasing its refining and 
distribution capacity out of proportion with 
proved crude oil reserves and much more 
quickly than the rise in the use of the prod- 
uct. For, although car registrations in the 
United States have gone up from four ve- 
hicles in 1895 to over 70 million today, the 
use of gasoline has not kept pace. John G. 
Winger, oil specialist for the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, writes: “The way a man feels 
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about his automobile has at earlier times 
been likened to a romance. The attention 
he devoted to his car followed closely that 
which he accorded his family; indeed it has 
been suggested the car sometimes actually 
seemed to have top priority * * * but this is 
no longer the case. Less than a fifth of the 
accumulated annual mileage stems from the 
use of the automobile for recreation travel. 

“Between 1918 and 1955 there was an eight- 
fold increase (in per capita gasoline con- 
sumption). But in 1956, quite abruptly, per- 
capita-consumption growth almost came to a 
halt, and has risen but little since.” 

These facts have significance for the 
motorist. For example, oll companies are 
now doing everything they can to attract 
him by selling aspirin, razor blades, and 
garden supplies in service stations and of- 
fering such peripheral services as vending 
machines, motels, and restaurants. One sta- 
tion in Gramercy, La., is called a “moto mat” 
and features a lounge, play yard for children, 
air conditioning, outside eating patios and 
food from vending machines. 

Oil companies also have issued about 55 
million credit cards to motorists and last 
year gave away about 200 million free maps 
at a cost of around $14 million. A Humble 
marketing executive said, “Service station 
dealers give more things free to customers 
than any other business I know: free rest- 
rooms, free road maps, free touring service, 
free safety checks on tires, brakes, oil and 
batteries, and even free service like blowing 
up bicycle tires, beach balls, and baby bal- 
loons.” 

More important, the production glut, the 
lack of storage space (only about 60 days’ 
supply of gasoline for the whole country can 
be stored, and it cannot be stored for too 
long without deteriorating), and the compe- 
tition among oil companies and their 200,000 
dealers—almost all of whom are lessees and 
are theoretically in business for themselves 
make for a gasoline price situation favorable 
to motorists. 

Gasoline retail prices will probably not 
rise in the foreseeable future; in fact, if 
intense competition continues to operate, 
prices will probably continue to slide as 
they have been doing for nearly 10 years. 

Local gasoline price wars will almost. cer- 
tainly continue, although probably on a 
lesser scale. The industry realizes that such 
price attrition cost them $700 million in 
1962, much more serious than the $140 mil- 
lion inroad into American oil profits at- 
tributed to Soviet competition in the same 
year. Recently, a price war in Providence, 
R.I., dropped the wholesale price of gasoline 
to 6.7 cents per gallon, the lowest in 20 
years. A few years ago, in Norfolk, Va., the 
wholesale price hit an all-time low of 4.4 
cents a gallon in a price war. 

In some areas, price wars rage almost per- 
petually; Los Angeles, for example, and De- 
troit. Arecent price war in New Jersey lasted 
for 5 years. 

One oddity of price wars, long known by 
economists but only recently understood 
by service station people, is that no matter 
how low the price goes, the per capita use of 
gasoline remains the same. That is, one 
station may increase its volume by dropping 
price, but it does so only at the expense of 
other stations in the area. When the others 
drop their prices in self-defense, the motorist 
no longer gains an advantage from buying 
from the first price cutter. In any case, he 
does not buy more gas, because his car holds 
the same amount as before, he can’t store 
extra gasoline the way he can other com- 
modities, and if he drives farther he will 
soon find himself outside the price war zone. 
Some drivers actually feel guilty about their 
bargains. One such person failed to show up 
at his regular station until a price war ended. 
“I figured you were losing money on every 
gallon,” he told the proprietor, "so I bought 
someplace else.” 
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But even where there is no price war, it is 
wise to shop for gasoline by price. Each 
station has the authority to set its own price, 
except in New Jersey, which has a fair trade 
law which enables suppliers to fix the retail 
price of gasoline. One oil company made a 
check recently and found 17 different prices 
posted for its brand in Los Angeles; 41 differ- 
ent prices in Portland, Oreg.; 14 in New 
Orleans; 7 in Houston; 18 in Baltimore, and 
10 in Atlanta. Gasoline prices in Manhattan, 
where rents are high and there are few serv- 
ice stations, may run as much as 4 cents a 
gallon higher than in nearby Nassau County 
(more if Nassau has one of its price wars). 

Gasoline prices abroad are much higher 
than in the United States. This price differ- 
ential is largely the result of higher foreign 
taxes. For example, the retail price of a 
gallon of premium gasoline is almost identi- 
cal in France (21.7 cents) and Puerto Rico 
(21.6 cents). But the French motorist pays 
80.1 cents per gallon at the pump. The 
price he pays includes the highest gasoline 
tax in the free world, 58.4 cents per gallon. 
In San Juan, tax adds only 8 cents to the 
price of a gallon of premium, making a total 
pump price of 29.6 cents per gallon. 

Motorists should be aware that in Europe 
premium octane ratings are close to our own, 
except in Spain and Portugal. In Latin 
America, where there are many old cars, 
octane ratings are low. In Argentina, for 
example, regular gasoline rates 77, in Brazil, 
79 


Gasoline taxes in the United States are 
lower than in most other countries, but still 
they total 50 percent or more of the retail 
price of gas. That is, the retail price of a 
gallon of regular U.S. gas averages just over 
20 cents and the tax adds another 10 cents. 
This includes an average 6-cent State tax, a 
4-cent Federal tax, and, in some localities, a 
sales tax as well. 

Gasoline taxes are supposed to be set aside 
and the money used for better roads, but 
more often than not they are dumped into 
the general fund and spent on all sorts of 
Government projects. Since 1932, more 
than $1 billion of New York State gasoline 
tax revenue has been used for purposes other 
than construction of highways. In the year 
1960 alone, approximately $1,700 million of 
the $6 billion annual Federal gasoline tax 
money was diverted to non-highway pur- 
poses. 

This fact irritates the oil companies, and 
so does the high percentage of gasoline tax 
in relation to other excise taxes. The tax 
on gas is five times as high as the tax on 
furs, diamonds and perfumes, all of which 
are generally considered less essential than 
gasoline. The oil companies are eyen more 
miffed that taxes on luxury items may be re- 
moved altogether while their own product 
appears to be saddled indefinitely with taxes. 

It seems clear that, since oil companies 
produce gasoline on a narrow profit margin, 
the only way the overall price can be sub- 
stantially cut is to cut the tax. And this 
can only happen by means of legislative 
action, (“If you care,” the oil companies 
say, “write a letter to your Congressman.’’) 

Failing the unlikely event of legislative 
tax cuts in the near future, the economic 
pattern throughout the gasoline industry is 
set in a rigid pattern. Taxes have been ris- 
ing steadily and probably will continue to do 
s0; octane numbers have also been climbing 
steadily, but probably will not continue to 
rise much; gasoline retail prices are dropping 
Slightly but steadily; volume is growing, but 
not in pace with the increase in the number 
of automobiles. 

The oil companies all employ a staff of 
economists. Small wonder. 


PROCEDURE OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
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dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, last week we listened to some 
well-deserved tributes to our highly re- 
spected and admired Parliamentarian, 
the Honorable Lew Deschler. He was 
praised for many attributes—his fair- 
ness, his wise rulings, his unquestioned 
integrity, and many others. 

After the session, I asked Lew if a rul- 
ing, made on his recommendation, had 
ever been reversed on appeal to the 
House. He said that it had not, and 
that only 10 times in his many years of 
service had one been appealed. 

Very early in his service, the House 
did reverse a previous ruling which the 
House, itself, had made. Lew’s predeces- 
sor had advised on a point of order. On 
appeal, the House reversed the ruling; 
and during Lew’s first year, on the invita- 
tion of the then Speaker, the House re- 
versed its own findings, reestablishing 
the ruling made in the first place. But, 
not once in Lew’s long service has the 
House found that he was at fault. 

It is well known even to a casual stu- 
dent of legislative affairs that in the 
House of Representatives every ruling 
made by the Chair is on the advice of the 
Parliamentarian, who stands, or sits, be- 
side the Presiding Officer and who guides 
him in every such decision. 

This fact came to my mind when I read 
a recent article in a monthly publication 
criticizing the Rayburn Building. The 
author made a big thing of the procedure 
of a session which took place on March 
18, 1955, almost 10 years ago to the day. 

Speaker Rayburn, knowing full well 
how overcrowded many Congressmen’s 
offices had become, realized that new and 
more adequate quarters were essential 
if we were to render top service to our 
constituencies. There was no question 
of the ultimate construction of what is 
now known as the Rayburn Building. An 
appropriations bill, then about to be con- 
sidered, included funds for preliminary 
studies toward this end. Speaker Ray- 
burn thought that it would be wise since 
the new building was inevitable anyway 
to start immediately the preliminary ex- 
cavations and the long process of foun- 
dation laying and so on. Therefore, at 
the appropriate time, the Speaker took 
the the floor and offered an amendment 
which would appropriate the funds to 
start construction. Since the construc- 
tion had not been authorized, the offer- 
ing of this amendment would constitute 
legislation on an appropriations bill. 
Speaker Rayburn explained the neces- 
sity for expediting the new building and 
he expressed the hope that the House 
would see fit to permit this procedure. 

Only one objection was raised. I re- 
member vividly how it came about be- 
cause I was presiding at the time. As 
the amendment was being read, Mr. 
Hoffmann, of Michigan, rose to his feet 
and made a point of order against the 
amendment. I informed him that he 
would have to wait until the amendment 
had been read, He sat down in the front 
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row, and I fully expected him to bob up 
to his feet the very moment the Clerk has 
finished reading. However, when that 
time came, he was busy talking to a man 
sitting beside him. 

Mr. Clarence Cannon, who was 
handling the bill, then sought recogni- 
tion which, of course, was granted. He 
stated that he thought the amendment 
was proper and that the committee ac- 
cepted it. Then, Mr. Hoffmann suddenly 
woke up and made his point of order. 
Since another Member had been recog- 
nized and had spoken on the merits of 
the amendment before Mr. Hoffmann 
sought recognition, the point of order, 
under the rules of the House, came too 
late. That is all there was to it. 

Mr. Hoffmann later rared and stormed, 
claiming that he had not had a proper 
opportunity to make his point of order. 
Such was not the case, however, and I 
have always had a hunch that maybe he 
did not really want to make the point but 
merely to have an opportunity to sound 
off, a pastime in which he indulged him- 
self very frequently. In any event, Mr. 
Hoffmann was one of the smartest parlia- 
mentarians in the House of Representa- 
tives and he knew perfectly well that any 
ruling which I made was subject to ap- 
peal. I expect he also knew that my rul- 
ing was only a reflection of Lew Desch- 
ler’s wise judgment and so he very un- 
derstandably refrained from wasting 
time appealing it. 

The article to which I have referred 
implies that my ruling was arbitrary and 
that it was influenced by the fact that 
Speaker Rayburn and I both came from 
Texas, and so forth, and so forth. The 
author, if he is going to report on legis- 
lative procedure in the Congress, would 
do well to study the machinery by which 
rulings are made and to give considera- 
tion to the fact that his criticism of the 
ruling is actually a reflection on Lew 
Deschler, a man who has never had a 
decision reversed in the House and 
against whom only a fool would lay a 
charge of skulduggery of any kind. Of 
course, I realize that the author had some 
printer’s ink to sell and if he had 
bothered to find them out, the facts 
would not necessarily have contributed to 
the idea he wanted to put across. 

Those of us in public life have learned 
to shrug off such barbs when they are 
aimed at us, but we do not like it a bit 
when they are made against such a one 
as our beloved Parliamentarian, Lew 
Deschler. 


ST. LOUIS AIR PARK, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
January 1965 issue of Industrial Devel- 
opment and Manufacturers Record there 
appeared an article on St. Louis Air Park 
at St. Louis, Mo. I feel this reference 
study merits the consideration of all 
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those interested in America’s industrial 
growth, and I include it herewith: 
A MODERN CONCEPT IN ACTION 
(By Herald Latham) 

Big things often have their beginnings in 
insignificant events. Such is the case of St. 
Louis Air Park and the Spirit of St. Louis 
Airport—twin developments to which the fa- 
cility planner seeking a mid-America loca- 
tion should direct careful attention. 

As they stand now, the twins offer a sizable 
captive market in the St. Louis area and 
four-dimensional transportation to the rest 
of the United States, trained and ample 
labor, favorable taxation, access to leading 
St. Louis area and Missouri educational in- 
stitutions, and many other attributes which 
fill out an extraordinarily attractive package 
for industry—into which industry is expected 
to pour a $200 million plant and equipment 
investment in the next decade. 

The insignificant event to which these twin 
developments owe their beginning occurred 
one nasty day early in 1958 at St. Louis’ 
Lambert Field * * *. 


LONG, LONG WAIT 


If you've ever waited at the end of a run- 
way for 45 minutes for a green light for 
your turn to take off, you know how Paul 
Haglin felt as he sat in his Cessna. He was, 
to put it quite accurately, heated up. Both 
under the collar and under the cowling. 

“Look,” he growled into the mike, “you 
either got to let me takeoff or I’m going to 
have to cut my engine and let it cool off. 
It’s running red hot.” 

“Can you take off from the taxi strip?” the 
tower half suggested, appalled at the thought 
of further delaying the long line of planes 
awaiting their chance at the busy runway 
while the Cessna's engine cooled. 

“Roger. I can takeoff from a cow pasture 
if you got one handy,” Mr. Haglin replied. 

So he turned around and lumbered to a 
clear taxiway and took off. 

“It was right then,” Mr. Haglin recently 
recalled for ID, “that I decided St. Louis did 
not have adequate facilities for general avia- 
tion. And so the upshot of it was that I 
started looking around for some land that 
maybe an airport could be built on.” 

e . * * * 
LOAD BEARING TESTED 


Horner & Shifrin were called in again to 
test the load-bearing capacity of the air- 
park’s soil. 

Friction piles driven to 30 feet, the engi- 
neers reported, develop bearing capacities of 
30 tons each. The surface capacity at 5 feet 
was found to be 2,000 pounds. Refusal point 
for piles is within 60 feet of the surface. All 
this means that only structures expected to 
have high loadings would have to resort to 
heavy piling; others could depend upon 
poured footings. 

While Haglin & Co. has spent more than 
$79,000 extending a public 12-inch water 
main nearly 18,000 feet to the airpark, there 
is unlimited ground water available. A study 
showed it has a hardness of 670 parts per 
million and an iron content of 0.06 part per 
million. The ground water has a constant 
temperature of 56 degrees. 

Taxes, as was briefly pointed out at the 
start of this article, are considered favorable. 
As of the end of 1964, the property tax rate 
was $5.08 per $100 of assessed valuation (with 
property assessed at one-third of its value). 
There is no municipal property, license, use 
or earnings tax. There is no local sales tax, 
but the States does impose a 2-percent sales 
tax, from which imported raw materials and 
supplies are exempt. 

FUEL AND POWER 

One of the outstanding features of the air- 
park is the propane gas installation of the 
Laclede Gas Co. It recently erected two 30,- 
000-gallon propane tanks on the airpark and 
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has extended mains to the plants already 
located on the park. 

Additional tanks will be installed on the 
airpark until such a time as demand makes 
economically feasible the extension of La- 
clede natural gas mains to the property, 
according to Laclede marketing Vice Presi- 
dent Lee M. Liberman. 

Electricity is plentifully supplied to the 
park from high-voltage transmission lines 
of the Union Electric Co. which pass adjacent 
to the development. 

Coal is endlessly and economically avail- 
able from strip mines which dot southern 
Illinois in the St. Louis area, Fuel oil, of 
course, is available in any amount via barge 
from fields which are near the vast Missis- 
sippi river transportation network. 


Here are thumbnail sketches of the three 
young men you'll be talking with when you 
examine the potential of St, Louis Air Park 
and Spirit of St. Louis Airport as a plant 
location: 

Paul Haglin is a 34-year-old native of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. He was graduated from 
the University of Minnesota with a B.S. in 
aeronautical engineering. After graduation 
he worked for Bell Aircraft for 3 years, 
served 2 years in the Air Force as an engi- 
neer at the Cambridge Research Center, and 
then joined McDonnell Aircraft at St. Louis 
as a customer service engineer on the F-101 
fighter and the firm’s four-engine corporate 
jet aircraft. 

William C. Honey is a native of St. Louis 
who was educated at the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tennessee, and Washington 
University in St, Louis, from which he won 
his law degree. He is a trustee of the Uni- 
versity of the South. He had been in private 
law practice for 2 years, after spending 
a couple of years on duty with the Army in 
Alaska, when he joined Mr. Haglin. He now 
is the senior member of the firm of Honey 
& Kehr, which specializes in corporate and 
tax law, 

Baird Sick, vice president of real estate, 
also is a native of the St. Louis area. He was 
graduated from St. Louis University with a 
B.S. in commerce and finance. After winning 
his diploma, he joined the finance division 
of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. for 2 years, 
then shifted to the real estate division of 
Shell Oil for 9 years. He also served 5 years 
as an industrial real estate agent and was 
with the industrial department of the Bank 
of St. Louis. 


* . * . . 
LOT OF INTEREST 


Attractions of the airpark-airport com- 
bination have excited an amazing amount 
of interest among industrialists. Giving em- 
phasis to this point is a statement by Mr. 
Sick, who only joined Haglin & Co. in early 
winter: 

“As of right now we're negotiating with 
39 companies who are interested in a total 
of 313 acres. 

“Just last week (the last week of 1964) 
we signed an option with a national oil 
company for a 5-acre site (facing Daniel 
Boone Expressway) for a restaurant and 
trucking station. It will be one of the most 
unusual operations in this type of setting 
that I’ve ever heard of.” Estimated invest- 
ment: $400,000. 

It seems probable that more than a few 
of the 89 companies Mr. Sick tabulated will 
continue negotiations until a firm agreement 
has been reached. 

Not included among these 39 are talks 
going forward with a midwestern motel chain 
which is considering establishing a motel 
that could grow to the 300 units which an 
engineering survey reported would be feasible 
within a few years. 

Not included among the 39, either, are 
negotiations underway with a number of 
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aviation firms for various phases of the 
Spirit of St. Louis Airport operations. Mr. 
Sick told ID that one operator has signed 
a sales contract for a facility at the airport. 
The operator is planning a 30,000-square- 
foot hangar which can be enlarged. In- 
cluded in the operation will be charter, re- 
pairs and service, and a dealership. The 
closing of this negotiation will be in March 
after the weather has broken,” Mr, Sick said. 


FOUR AVIATION FIRMS 


As visualized by Mr. Haglin, ground facil- 
ities at the airport will include four fixed- 
base operators, plus services to be offered by 
the airport developers. The fixed-base opera- 
tions will overlap in some areas, but dupli- 
cation of services is not a goal. “What we 
want is good, cheerful service for our tenants 
and people who base their planes here,” Mr. 
Haglin said. “And we certainly believe that 
visiting pilots will be more than satisfied 
with the service they'll get here.” 

Mr. Haglin said a number of fixed-base 
operators have expressed interest in moving 
to the new airport. 

At present, Haglin & Co. has 24 enameled 
metal T-hangars, with 40-foot doors, which 
can handle single engine and light twin 
aircraft. Twenty-four more are planned for 
early erection. In addition, plans have been 
firmed up for 17 T-hangars which will handle 
heavy twin-engine planes such as the twin 
Beeches and Aero Commanders. 


PRIZE-WINNING TERMINAL 


Construction on the airport's administra- 
tion building will start this year after freez- 
ing weather is ended. The structure—plans 
for which have won national architectural 
acclaim—will measure 180 by 40 feet on the 
ground and will stand 80 feet high. Offices 
will be on the ground floor, but an observa- 
tion deck will occupy the second floor, which 
will be protected by a translucent canopy. 

Designed by Saunders, Schultz, and Wil- 
liam C. Severson, partners and owners of 
Scopia, Inc., the art and sculpture studio 
center located on St. Louis Air Park, its ex- 
ecution will be by Schwarz & Van Haefen, 
St. Louis architects who planned St. Louis 
Air Park. 

Included in the building will be nine for- 
rent offices, offices for the airport and air 
park, pilot's flight planning room, weather 
information, a restaurant, and other airport 
supporting services. 

The first thing a pilot will see at the airport 
will be, of course, the long 5,100-foot runway 
stretching east-west down the middle of the 
development. At the appropriate distance 
to the side is the paved, parallel taxiway and 
approaches to the extensive ramp area. More 
than three acres of the ramp have been put 
under asphalt and concrete for plane serv- 
icing and parking areas. 

The runway is lighted with high intensity 
lights and the taxiway is guarded with blue 
lights for night operations. The airport con- 
trol tower—manned 18 hours a day now, with 
an additional 6-hour trick planned when 
traffic demands it—operates on a frequency 
of 121.3. Manning the tower are three FAA 
licensed operators, each of whom holds the 
rating of “senior,” the highest FAA rating. 

NOTHING BUT THE BEST 

All told, when Haglin and Company has 
completed its plans for the airport and its 
supporting features, more than $1.5 million 
will have been invested by the firm. From 
this you can see why Mr. Haglin grins proudly 
when he says, “We have the largest privately 
financed airport in the United States—and 
very probably in the world.” 

You can divine from this, too, why during 
the nearly 7 years the venture has been un- 
der way Mr. Haglin and Mr. Honey have 


steadfastly held to the rule that nothing is 
too —no matter the cost in time and 


effort or the airport and the air park. The 
combined investment is nearly to the $4 mil- 
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lion mark—but it will hit between $7 and $8 
million in the next 10 years. 

“After all,” the partners told ID, “if we 
expect to attract the best in tenants and 
clients, we can hardly give them anything 
less than the best.” 

You can’t argue with that, can you? 


EMBASSY ATTACKS 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include an editorial 
by Roscoe Drummond. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased, as I am sure all law-abid- 
ing Americans are, who read in a recent 
column of Roscoe Drummond’s, that the 
administration is considering taking 
more positive, forward steps to stem the 
mounting tide of attacks, invasions, and 
insults being hurled against our embas- 
sies and other agencies in various parts 
of the world. 

I was greatly encouraged by the Pres- 
ident’s attitude, expressed in his state 
of the Union message, that we could not 
any longer be indifferent to these attacks. 
But the attacks have continued and our 
protests have continued to be weak and 
ineffective. 

Former Undersecretary of State for 
Administration, Loy W. Henderson, has 
advocated that we close down installa- 
tions thus violated, recall the representa- 
tives attacked and ask the offending na- 
tion to call home their personnel sta- 
tioned here. This is an attitude and a 
position I can support, for it is the atti- 
tude of every law-abiding man who has 
been subjected to an outrage. It is the 
very least this Nation can do in response. 

However, the situation being what it 
is these days I would inject this thought: 
The question of whether or not we can 
say to the people of other nations, “You 
cannot conduct these lawless demonstra- 
tions,” while, at the same time, we en- 
courage the very same thing in our own 
country. 

This administration and previous ones 
have condoned, even encouraged, viola- 
tion of established laws as a “right” of 
anyone the law displeases. Sit-ins, lie- 
ins, wade-ins, and the like are approved 
here at home. Can we deny others the 
name right? Do we not have to say to 
foreigners and Americans alike: lawless- 
ness, no matter what form it takes or 
what cause it promotes, is wrong be- 
cause it is lawless? 

I do not question but that peaceful, 
lawful demonstrations have their place 
in the democratic system; but they have 
a place only if they are peaceful and 
only if they are lawful. 

Street riots in which property and hu- 
man life are threatened are the same 
thing in the United States as they are 
in Moscow. Both are examples of the 
same lawlessness. We cannot, as a na- 
tion, condone and encourage it here at 
home and condemn it abroad. The time 
is long past due for the law to be re- 
spected and obeyed as long as it is the 
law. Change it by due process if the 
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people will it. But not by willful viola- 
tion aided by encouragement from those 
sworn to uphold the law. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that anyone can wonder 
why the crime rate is on the increase 
when, at the same time they, including 
ee clergy, advocate disobedience of the 

W. 

Mr. Drummond’s column should pro- 
voke serious thought among those who 
advocate otherwise, and with unanimous 
consent, I insert it here in the RECORD: 


EMBASSY ATTACKS—REMEDY FOR POINTLESS 
RITUAL 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


It is getting to be too much of a bad 
thing—these violent attacks on U.S. embas- 
sies abroad with foreign governments permit- 
ting and encouraging them. 

One day the headline reads: “U.S. Embassy 
Stoned Again by Moscow Mob.” And on an- 
other: “Indonesians Invade U.S. Envoy's 
Home,” 

It’s getting out of hand. Words alone are 
not accomplishing anything. U.S. diplomatic 
establishments have been violently attacked 
at least 60 times in some 28 countries during 
the past 3 years. And the pointless ritual 
goes on—attack, protest, tongue-in-cheek 
apology, and repair of damage. No guarantee 
that it won't happen all over again. 

President Johnson has put himself into the 
issue. This means that something has got to 
happen. The President can’t protest, see his 
protests ignored, and do nothing about it. 

He told Congress in his state of the Union 
message: “We cannot be indifferent to acts 
designed to injure our interests, our citizens, 
or our establishments abroad. The commu- 
nity of nations requires mutual respect. We 
shall extend it and we shall expect it.” 

We have been extending protection to for- 
eign embassies in Washington and not getting 
it in return. 

President Johnson has gone further. On 
February 10 he said that the United States 
would insist that its embassies “be given the 
protection which is required by international 
law and custom and which is necessary for 
the conduct of diplomatic relations between 
states.” He then pointedly added: “Expres- 
sions of regret and compensation are no sub- 
stitute for adequate protection.” 

We insist and we protest but protection is 
not forthcoming. 

Ambassador Foy Kohler in Moscow said 
that Soviet protection of the Embassy was 
“grossly inadequate.” The Kremlin issued a 
permit for the demonstration to be mounted 
against the Embassy. Students were sup- 
plied with poster material, mimeograph ma- 
chines, portable microphones, and they were 
armed with rocks, ink bottles, sticks, and 
slingshots with metal projectiles. They were 
allowed to break through the police lines 
and only after the vandalism had run its 
course were soldiers, who had been standing 
ay by 2 blocks away, summoned to break 

t up. 

The rule of inviolability of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives has served for several thousand 
years as the basis of relations between na- 
tions. This rule is now being widely and 
recklessly violated. I do not see how we can 
leave the situation as it now stands. Either 
our protests will be meaningless or we will 
have to do something to give them meaning. 

Some stout medicine will have to be pre- 
scribed. The best prescription I have seen 
comes from Loy W. Henderson, who recently 
retired as Under Secretary of State for Ad- 
ministration after a distinguished career in 
the Foreign Service. Mr. Henderson thinks 
we can’t fool around with this thing much 
longer. This is what he proposes: 

“If the U.S. Government should have rea- 
son to believe that the insults were offered or 
the attack was made with the tacit approval 
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or connivance of the government responsi- 
ble for the protection of our representatives 
and property, we should at once recall all 
our representatives from the country and 
should demand that its representatives leave 
American territory. It also should be thor- 
oughly understood that if the circumstances 
should appear to warrant, we might take ad- 
ditional sanctions.” 

Henderson is one who weighs his words. 
He isn't disposed to coach from the sidelines. 
Is that what he is advocating pub- 
licly is being seriously considered by Presi- 
dent Johnson and Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk. 


RESALE FORMULA FOR CCC 
STOCKS OF GRAIN 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a bill 
to strengthen the market price of wheat 
and other grains by restricting the sales 
of commodities by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at less than 125 per- 
cent of the current support price. 

My bill provides that beginning July 1, 
1965 the Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall not make any sales (except sales 
offset by equivalent purchases) of 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghum, soybeans or flaxseed at less 
than 125 percent of the current support 
price for any such commodity plus rea- 
sonable carrying charges. This action 
has been urged by all of our major farm 
organizations. 

Iam aware, as are all the other farm- 
ers of North Dakota, of the disastrous 
results of the CCC dumping of both feed 
grains and wheat over the past 4 
years. During last year’s harvest, for 
instance, 150 million bushels of CCC 
wheat were dumped on the market at 
low prices. Naturally the buyers bought 
from the Government rather than from 
the producer, and the prices to the 
farmers were lower as a result. The ex- 
perts tell us that wheat prices during 
last year’s harvest period would have 
been 20 cents a bushel higher if Secretary 
Freeman hadn’t ordered this wheat 
dumped at such low prices. This repre- 
sented a loss last year to North Dakota 
of more than $30 million. 

What our farmers need to increase 
their income is an aggressive merchan- 
dising program for their grain. Fully 
half of our wheat must be sold overseas, 
and the American grain handlers— 
whether Cargill, Continental Grain, or 
GTA—can’t operate effectively on the 
world market with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture selling in ruthless competition at 
unpredictable prices. The Government, 
incidentally, is in an enviable position to 
save some real money on this operation. 
If it raised the price at which the CCC 
sells grain, it is estimated that large 
amounts of this grain now on the farms 
would find its way into regular market 
channels instead of into Government 
warehouses. Hundreds of millions of 
bushels of grain are right now poised 
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for the jump into CCC bins and they will 
make that jump unless the market price 
ceiling imposed by CCC is raised. 

In his message to Congress on Febru- 
ary 4 of this year, President Johnson 
said: 

We must encourage the private segment 
of our economy to carry its own inventories, 
bought from farmers, rather than depending 
on the Government as & source of supply. 
We must urge the private sector to perform 
as many services as possible now performed 
by Government agencies. 


Here is an opportunity, in my bill, to 
cut down CCC interference with the 
free market system by requiring CCC to 
sell its stocks at no less than 125 percent 
of the current support price for wheat, 
feed grains, and oil grains. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1965 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to introduce, for appropriate 
reference, H.R. 6118, a bill with purposes 
best conveyed by its citation—the Inter- 
governmental Cooperation Act of 1965. 
This bill, comprised of five titles, is de- 
signed to strengthen intergovernmental 
relations by improving cooperation and 
the coordination of federally aided ac- 
tivities between the Federal, State, and 
local levels of government. It is intended 
to help our federal system more effec- 
tively meet the needs of a growing and 
dynamic mid-20th century American so- 
ciety. A similar bill, S. 561, has been in- 
troduced in the other body by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Maine, 
Senator Muskre, and a bipartisan group 
of 37 cosponsors. 

This bill seeks to harmonize the many 
independently administered Federal as- 
sistance programs for their more effective 
and coordinated implementation at the 
State and local levels where these pro- 
grams are actually translated into proj- 
ects and services for the benefit of our 
people. While dealing principally with 
improving the use of Federal grants-in- 
aid, the proposed legislation would also 
make Federal technical assistance more 
widely available to the States and their 
political subdivisions and would give 
greater recognition to the planning ob- 
jectives of urban local governments in 
the acquisition, use, and disposal of cer- 
tain Federal real property. 

The grant-in-aid has over the years 
proved a valuable instrument for forging 
cooperative effort among the levels of 
government in solving common problems 
of national concern. As a cooperative 
device, the grant has contributed greatly 
to the vitality of our Federal system. 
Without the grant device, the pressure 
for public services might well have pro- 
duced a much greater centralization of 
government in this country, thereby fur- 
ther weakening or destroying the 
equilibrium of our Federal system which 
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constitutes so essential a bulwark for the 
preservation of our democratic institu- 
tions. A Federal structure is also, of 
course, a practical necessity for govern- 
ing a nation with an area as large and a 
population as varied as ours. 

While the grant has been a valuable 
instrument for facilitating intergovern- 
mental cooperation, it has, nevertheless, 
created problems for the State and local 
governments whose strength and vitality 
we seek to nourish. Problems have 
resulted from the accelerating trend in 
recent years toward the enactment of 
many new and diverse grant programs. 
Problems have also resulted from a lack 
of effective coordination of these activi- 
ties, both in content and administration, 
with respect to their impact on met- 
ropolitan areas and local communities as 
well as upon the structure of State gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Speaker, the Intergovernmental 
Relations Subcommittee, which I have 
had the privilege of chairing for the past 
10 years, has concerned itself with many 
of these problems and has, from time 
to time, recommended steps for dealing 
with them. And the improvement of 
Federal-State-local relations has been 
the goal of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations ever since 
the Congress created this important body 
in 1959. It is from the scholarly studies 
and practical recommendations of the 
Advisory Commission that the provisions 
contained in this bill are largely derived. 

Title I of this bill provides that full 
information be made available upon re- 
quest to Governors and State legislatures 
concerning Federal funds granted to 
their States, and provides for the more 
uniform and efficient administration of 
such grant funds. This title would im- 
prove the scheduling of Federal trans- 
fers of grant funds to the States, result- 
ing in a saving in Federal interest costs. 
It permits the States to budget Federal 
grant funds in much the same way as 
they budget other revenues, thereby 
achieving a greater degree of regularity 
in financial planning for the operation 
of their agencies. The provisions of this 
title permit simplification of organiza- 
tional arrangements at the State level 
for administering grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. 

Title II provides for periodic congres- 
sional review of new Federal grant-in- 
aid programs to insure that such pro- 
grams are examined systematically and 
are reconsidered in light of changing 
conditions and new program require- 
ments. 

Title III authorizes Federal depart- 
ments and agencies to provide technical 
assistance and training services to State 
and local governments on a reimbursable 
basis. This will enable State and local 
governments to avoid the expense of un- 
necessary duplication of specialized or 
technical services, and permit more eco- 
nomical use of Federal facilities. Con- 
gress previously has authorized the pro- 
vision of such arrangements in the case 
of the Bureau of the Census, the Internal 
Revenue Service, and a number of other 
agencies. 

Title IV establishes a more uniform 
urban assistance policy in order that 
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Federal aid for urban development pur- 
poses, to the maximum extent possible, 
will be consistent with and further the 
objectives of State and local comprehen- 
sive planning. By encouraging a broad- 
er review at the metropolitan area level 
of applications for Federal grants and 
loans affecting urban development, it 
serves to strengthen metropolitan plan- 
ning machinery and contributes to more 
orderly metropolitan growth. This title 
also favors the eligibility of units of gen- 
eral local government—cities, towns, 
and counties—as recipients of Federal 
aids in preference to special purpose dis- 
tricts and authorities which are not di- 
rectly responsible to the electorate. 

Finally, title V amends the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act by prescribing a uniform policy and 
procedure for urban land transactions 
and land use undertaken by the General 
Services Administration. It requires 
that the acquisition, use, and disposal of 
land in urban areas by this agency shall 
be consistent, to the extent possible, with 
local zoning regulations and development 
objectives. Like title IV, this title will 
help make urban planning more effective. 

This legislation would make a major 
contribution to the President’s efforts to 
achieve greater efficiency and economy 
in the conduct of the Federal grant pro- 
grams. It would make a positive con- 
tribution to the States and localities in 
terms of their efficient utilization of Fed- 
eral funds and would reflect strong Fed- 
eral concern for strengthened govern- 
ment at the State and local levels. 

It gives me great pleasure to say that 
Iam joined in the introduction of this 
significant legislation by the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from New Jersey 
{Mrs. Dwyer] who serves so ably both as 
the ranking minority member of the In- 
tergovernmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee and as a member of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. 

I urge those of our colleagues who are 
interested in strengthening relations be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States and their political subdivisions to 
familiarize themselves with this bill and 
to join in its sponsorship. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the text of the bill, to- 
gether with a section-by-section analysis, 
in the Recorp following my remarks: 

H.R. 6118 
A bill to strengthen intergovernmental rela- 
tions by improving cooperation and the 
coordination of federally aided activities 
between the Federal, State, and local levels 
of government, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Intergovernmental 
Cooperation Act of 1965.” 

TITLE I. IMPROVED ADMINISTRATION OF GRANTS- 
IN-AID TO THE STATES 
Full information on funds received 

Sec. 101. Any department or agency of the 
United States Government which administers 
a program of grants-in-aid to any of the 


State governments of the United States shall, 
upon request, notify the Governor or other 
official designated by him, or the State leg- 
islature, of the purpose and amounts of rec- 
ommended or actual grants-in-aid to the 
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State, and of such other facts pertaining 
thereto as it makes to the State agency ad- 
ministering the program. No Act of Con- 
gress shall be construed to prevent the Gov- 
ernor or other designated officer from partici- 
pating in the State’s determination of its 
financial needs in the same manner as he 
does with respect to the budgeting of State 
funds. 

When used in this title 

(a) The term “grant-in-aid” means any 
payments made by the Federal Government 
to a State, whether the payments are made 
in advance, or as reimbursements for ex- 
penses already incurred, and whether subject 
to conditions or not, for the support of actiy- 
ities administered by a State. The term 
does not include shared revenues. 

(b) The term “State” means any of the 
several States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, any terri- 
tory or possession of the United States, or 
any agency or instrumentality of a State, 
but does not include the governments of the 
political subdivisions of the State. 

Subject only to the procedures here en- 
acted, nothing contained in this law shall 
limit the authority of any department or 
agency of the United States to make grants- 
in-aid to the State. 

Uniform handling of grant funds 

Sec. 102. Notwithstanding any other law, 
each grant-in-aid to a State shall be paid to 
the State treasurer or other officer that may 
be designated by the legislative authority (or 
by the Governor in the absence of a desig- 
nation by the legislative authority) to re- 
ceive said funds, and appropriate account- 
ing advice with regard to the transmittal of 
funds shall be provided to such State officers 
as may require the data for purposes of fi- 
nancial management and control. The State 
may provide for the direct receipt of Federal 
funds in the case of State institutions of 
higher learning. 

State salaries paid from grants-in-aid 

Sec. 103. After July 1, 1967, and except as 
specifically authorized pursuant to State law 
and agreed to by the Federal agency con- 
cerned, no Federal grant-in-aid to a State 
shall be used to pay a salary in excess of 
the regular salary standards applicable to 
State employees generally, nor shall a grant- 
in-aid be used to pay all or part of a salary 
the full time equivalent of which is in ex- 
cess of the normal annual salary rates of 
employees of the State or of State institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

Deposit of grants-in-aid 

Sec. 104. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law or regulation, no grant-in-aid 
to a State shall be required to be deposited 
in a separate bank account apart from other 
funds administered by the State. All Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid funds made available to 
the States shall be properly accounted for as 
Federal funds in the accounts of the State. 
In each case the State agency concerned 
shall render regular authenticated reports to 
the appropriate Federal agency, covering the 
status and the application of the funds, the 
liabilities and obligations on hand, and such 
other facts as may be required by said Fed- 
eral agency. 

Scheduling of Federal transfers to the States 

Sec. 105. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, heads of Federal departments 
and agencies responsible for administering 
grant-in-aid programs shall schedule the 
transfer of grant-in-aid funds consistent 
with program purposes and applicable Treas- 
ury regulations, so as to minimize the time 
elapsing between the transfer of such funds 
from the United States Treasury and the sub- 
sequent disbursement thereof by a State. 
States shall not be held accountable for in- 
terest earned on grant-in-aid funds, pending 
their disbursement for program purposes. 
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Eligible State agency 

Sec. 106. Notwithstanding any other law 
which provides that a single State agency 
must be established or designated to admin- 
ister or supervise the administration of any 
grant-in-aid program, the head of any de- 
partment or agency may, upon request of the 
Governor or other appropriate executive or 
legislative authority of the State, waive the 
single State agency provision and approve 
other administrative structure or arrange- 
ments: Provided, That the head of the de- 
partment or agency is assured that the ob- 
jJectives of the statute authorizing the grant- 
in-aid program will not be endangered by the 
use of such other structure or arrangements. 


TITLE II. PERIODIC CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF 
FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID TO STATES AND TO 
LOCAL UNITS OF GOVERNMENT 


Statement of purpose 


Sec. 201. It is the purpose and intent of 
this title to establish a uniform policy and 
procedure whereby programs for grant-in-aid 
assistance from the Federal Government to 
the States or to their political subdivisions 
which may be enacted hereafter by the Con- 
gress shall be made the subject of sufficient 
subsequent review by the Congress to insure 
that (1) the effectiveness of grants-in-aid as 
instruments of Federal-State-local coopera- 
tion is improved and enhanced; (2) grant 
programs are revised and redirected as neces- 
sary to meet new conditions arising subse- 
quent to their original enactment; and (3) 
grant programs are terminated when they 
have substantially achieved their purpose. 

Expiration of grant-in-aid programs 

Sec. 202. Where any Act of Congress en- 
acted in the Eighty-ninth or any subsequent 
Congress authorizes the making of grants-in- 
aid to two or more States or to political sub- 
divisions of two or more States and no ex- 
piration date for such authority is specified 
by law, then the authority to make grants- 
in-aid by reason of such Act to States, politi- 
cal subdivisions, and other beneficiaries from 
funds not theretofore obligated shall expire 
not later than June 30 of the fifth calendar 


year which begins after the effective date of 
such Act. 


Committee studies of grant-in-aid programs 


Sec. 203. Where any Act of Congress en- 
acted in the Eighty-ninth or any subsequent 
Congress authorizes the making of grants- 
in-aid over a period of three or more years 
to two or more States or to political subdivi- 
sions of two or more States, then during 
the period beginning not later than twelve 
months immediately preceding the date on 
which such authority is to expire, the com- 
mittees of the House and of the Senate to 
which legislation extending such authority 
would be referred shall, separately or jointly, 
conduct studies of the program under which 
such grants-in-aid are made with a view to 
ascertaining, among other matters of con- 
cern to the committees, the following: 

(1) The extent to which the purposes for 
which the grants-in-aid are authorized have 
been met; 

(2) The extent to which such programs can 
be carried on without further financial as- 
sistance from the United States; and 

(3) Whether or not any changes in pur- 
pose, direction, or administration of the 
original program, or in procedures and re- 
quirements applicable thereto should be 
made. 

Each such committee shall report the re- 
sults of its investigation and study to its 
respective House not later than one hundred 
and twenty days before such authority is due 
to expire. 

Definitions 

Src. 204. For the purposes of this title 

(1) The term “State” means any of the 
several States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
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Puerto Rico, any territory or possession of 
the United States, or any agency or instru- 
mentality of a State. 

(2) The term “political subdivision” means 
a local unit of government, including specifi- 
cally a county, municipality, city, town, 
township, or a school or other special district 
created by or pursuant to State law. 

(3) The term grant-in- aid“ means money, 
or property provided in lieu of money, paid 
or furnished by the United States under a 
fixed annual or aggregate authorization— 

(A) to a State or political subdivision of 
a State; or 

(B) to a beneficiary under a State-ad- 
ministered plan or program which is subject 
to approval by a Federal agency; if such 
authorization either (i) requires the States 
or political subdivisions to expend non-Fed- 
eral funds as a condition for the receipt of 
money or property from the United States; 
or (il) specifies directly, or establishes by 
means of a formula, the amounts which may 
be paid or furnished to States or political 
subdivisions, or the amounts to be allotted 
for use in each of the States by the States, 
political subdivisions, or other beneficiaries, 
The term does not include (1) shared rev- 
enues; (2) payments of taxes; (3) payments 
in lieu of taxes; (4) loans or repayable ad- 
vances; (5) surplus property or surplus agri- 
cultural commodities furnished as such; (6) 
payments under research and development 
contracts or grants which are awarded direct- 
ly and on similar terms to all qualifying 
organizations, whether public or private; or 
(7) payments to States or political subdi- 
visions as full reimbursement for the costs 
incurred in paying benefits or furnishing 
services to persons entitled thereto under 
Pederal laws. 


TITLE III. PERMITTING FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS 
AND AGENCIES TO PROVIDE SPECIALIZED OR 
TECHNICAL SERVICES TO STATE AND LOCAL 
UNITS OF GOVERNMENT 


Statement of purpose 


Sec. 301. It is the purpose of this title to 
encourage intergovernmental cooperation in 
the conduct of specialized or technical serv- 
ices and provision of facilities essential to the 
administration of State or local governmental 
activities, many of which are nationwide in 
scope and financed in part by Federal funds; 
to enable States or local governments to avoid 
unnecessary duplication of special service 
functions; and to authorize all departments 
and agencies of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government which do not have such 
authority to provide specialized or technical 
services to State and local governments. 

Authority to provide service 

Src. 302. The Secretary of any department 
or the administrative head of any agency of 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment is authorized within his discretion, 
upon written request from a State or po- 
litical subdivision thereof, to provide spe- 
cialized or technical services, upon the pay- 
ment, by the unit of government making 
the request, of the cost of such services 
performed. 

Reimbursement to appropriation 

Sec. 303. All moneys received by any de- 
partment or agency of the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, or any bureau 
or other administrative division thereof, in 
payment for furnishing specialized or tech- 
nical services as authorized under section 302 
shall be deposited to the credit of the ap- 
propriation or appropriations from which the 
cost of providing such services has been paid 
or is to be charged. 


Reports to Congress 
Src. 304. The Secretary of any department 
or the administrative head of any agency of 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall furnish annually to the respec- 
tive Committees on Government Operations 
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of the Senate and House of Representatives 

a report on the scope of the services pro- 

vided under the administration of this title. 
Definitions 

Sec. 305. For the purposes of this title— 

(a) The term “State” means any of the 
several States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, any territory or possession of 
the United States, or any agency or instru- 
mentality of a State. 

(b) The term “political subdivision” 
means a local unit of government, includ- 
ing specifically a county, municipality, city, 
town, township, or a school or other special 
district created by or pursuant to State law. 

(c) “Specialized or technical services” 
means special statistical and other studies 
and compilations, development projects, 
demonstration projects, technical tests and 
evaluations, technical information, training 
activities, surveys, reports, documents, and 
any other similar service functions which 
the Secretary of any department or the ad- 
ministrative head of any agency of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
is authorized by law to perform. 


TITLE IV. COORDINATED INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION OF GRANTS FOR 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

Declaration of urban assistance policy 


Sec. 401. (a) The economic and social de- 
velopment of the Nation, its strength in 
world affairs and the achievement of satis- 
factory levels of living depend in large degree 
upon the sound and orderly development of 
urban communities. In pursuit of this basic 
objective, the President shall establish rules 
and regulations for uniform application in 
the formulation, evaluation, and review of 
urban development programs and projects 
for the provision of federally aided urban 
facilities, and Federal projects having a sig- 
nificant impact on the development of urban 
and urbanizing communities. Such rules 
and regulations shall provide for full consid- 
eration of the concurrent achievement of the 
following specific objectives of urban devel- 
opment, and to the extent authorized by law 
reasoned choices shall be made between such 
objectives when they conflict: 

(1) Appropriate land uses for residential, 
commercial, industrial, governmental, insti- 
tutional, and other purposes; 

(2) Wise development and conservation of 
natural resources, including land, water, 
minerals, wildlife, and others; 

(3) Balanced transportation systems, in- 
cluding highway, air, water, pedestrian, mass 
transit, and other modes for the movement 
of people and goods; 

(4) Adequate outdoor recreation and open 
space; 

(5) Protection of areas of unique natural 
beauty, historical and scientific interest; 

(6) Properly planned community facili- 
ties including utilities for the supply of 
power, water, and communications, for the 
safe disposal of wastes, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

(7) Any other objective through which 
urban development activities can contribute 
to the economic, social, and cultural de- 
velopment of the Nation, its strength in 
world affairs, and the achievement of en- 
hanced levels of living. 

(b) All viewpoints—national, regional, 
state, and local—shall, to the extent possible, 
be fully considered and taken into account 
in planning urban development programs 
and projects. Regional, state, and local gov- 
ernment objectives shall be considered and 
evaluated within a framework of national 
public objectives, and available projections 
of future national conditions and needs of 
regions, states and localities shall be con- 
sidered in plan formulation, evaluation, and 
review. 
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(c) To the maximum extent possible, con- 
sistent with national objectives, all Federal 
aid for urban development purposes shall be 
consistent with and further the objectives 
of State and local government comprehensive 
planning for urban development. Consider- 
ation shall be given to all developmental 
aspects of the total urban community in- 
cluding but not limited to housing, trans- 
Portation, economic development, natural re- 
sources development, community facilities, 
and the general improvement of living en- 
vironments. 

(d) Each Federal department and agency 
administering an urban development aid 
program shall, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, consult with and seek advice from 
all other significantly affected Federal de- 
partments and agencies in an effort to as- 
sure fully coordinated programs. 

(e) Insofar as possible, systematic plan- 
ning required by individual Federal pro- 
grams (such as highway construction, urban 
renewal, and open space) shall be coordi- 
nated with and made part of comprehensive 
local and areawide urban development plan- 
Favoring units of general local government 

Sec, 402. (a) Notwithstanding any law 
providing that special purpose units of local 
governments are eligible to receive loans or 
grants-in-aid for urban development, units 
of general local government (cities, counties, 
towns, and townships) acting singly or joint- 
ly, shall be eligible to receive such loans or 
grants-in-aid. Heads of Federal departments 
and agencies shall, in the absence of substan- 
tial reasons to the contrary, make such loans 
or grants-in-aid for urban development to 
units of general local government rather 
than to special purpose units of local gov- 
ernment. 

(b) Prior to the submission of an applica- 
tion for a loan or grant-in-aid by a special 
purpose unit of local government, the chief 
executive officer or the governing body of 
each unit of general local government in 
which the loan or grant applicant is located 
or which would be substantially affected by 
the loan or grant-in-aſd project: 

(1) shall be notified by the applicant of 
the purpose, amounts, or other factors re- 
lated to the proposed or actual, loan or grant- 
in-aid to such special purpose unit of local 
government; 

(2) may participate in such normal pro- 
cedures as relate to budgeting of said loan 
or grant-in-aid; and 

(3) shall have the opportunity to have 
their comments made a part of the applica- 
tion for such loan or grant-in-aid. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, joint sponsorship of a project eligible 
for grant or loan funds by two or more units 
of general local government, two or more 
special purpose units of government, or any 
combination thereof, shall not limit the total 
amount of the loan or grant-in-aid to less 
than the aggregate available to the partici- 
pating units of general local government 
and/or special purpose units of government 
acting singly. 

Consistency with plans and objectives of 
general local governments 


Sec. 403. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, any application for a loan or 
grant made after June 30, 1966, for con- 
struction of hospitals, airports, water supply 
and distribution facilities, sewerage facili- 
ties and waste treatment works, water de- 
velopment and land conservation within any 
metropolitan area subject to the provisions 
of this title, shall be submitted to the unit 
of general local government with authority 
to operate in the area within which the 
project or facility is to be located. No action 
shall be taken by any Federal agency upon 
such application unless the governing body 
of the unit of general local government cer- 
tifles that such project or facility is con- 
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sistent with comprehensive planning devel- 
oped for said unit of general local govern- 
ment. If said unit does not act on an ap- 
plication within thirty days after its submis- 
sion, the application shall be deemed ap- 
proved by said unit. The certification shall 
accompany the submission of such applica- 
tion to the areawide agency pursuant to sec- 
tion 404 of this title. The foregoing require- 
ments shall not be applicable in the case of 
applications from units of government larger 
than and encompassing the unit of general 
local government within which the project 
or facility is to be located. 


More effective utilization of certain Federal 
loans or grants by encouraging better co- 
ordinated local review of State and local 
applications for such loans or grants 


Sec. 404. (a) In order to assist Federal, 
State, and local governments to increase 
their economy and efficiency of operations 
in meeting the governmental needs of the 
increasing concentration of population in 
metropolitan areas; to facilitate the coordi- 
nation of intergovernmental relationships 
and activities on a continuing basis; to 
provide more effective exchange of informa- 
tion among the governments concerned at 
the earliest possible stage of planning and 
throughout the planning and development 
process; to encourage areawide comprehen- 
sive planning on a continuing basis; and to 
encourage state and local governments to 
establish or improve facilities for coordinat- 
ing areawide development, all applications 
made after June 30, 1966, for Federal loans 
or grants to assist in carrying out urban 
renewal and open space land projects or for 
the construction of hospitals, airports, water 
supply and distribution facilities, sewerage 
facilities and waste treatment works, high- 
ways, transportation facilities, water devel- 
opment and land conservation within any 
metropolitan area shall be subject to the 
provisions of this title. 

(b)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, each application for 
a loan or grant of the type described in sub- 
section (a) shall be accompanied (i) by the 
comments and recommendations with re- 
spect to the project involved by an areawide 
agency designated to perform metropolitan 
or regional planning for the area within 
which the assistance is to be used, and which 
is, to the greatest practicable extent, com- 
posed of or responsible to the elected officials 
of the units of general local government 
within whose jurisdiction such agency is 
authorized to engage in such planning; and 
(ii) by a statement by the applicant that 
such comments and recommendations have 
been considered prior to formal submission 
of the application. Such comments shall in- 
clude information concerning the extent to 
which the proposed urban development proj- 
ect or program is consistent with compre- 
hensive planning developed or in the process 
of development for the metropolitan area 
and the extent to which such project or pro- 
gram contributes to the fulfillment of such 
areawide planning. The comments and rec- 
ommendations and the statement referred to 
in this section shall, except in the case re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2) of this subsection, 
be reviewed by the agency of the Federal 
Government to which such application is 
submitted for the sole purpose of assisting it 
in determining whether the application is in 
accordance with the provisions of Federal 
law which govern the making of the loans or 


grants. 

(2) An application for a Federal loan or 
grant need not be accompanied by the com- 
ments and recommendations and the state- 
ment referred to in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection if the applicant certifies that (1) 
a plan or description of the project, meeting 
the requirements of such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed under subsection 
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(c) hereof, or such application has lain be- 
fore an appropriate areawide agency or in- 
strumentality for a period of sixty days with- 
out comments or recommendations thereon 
being made by such agency or instrumental- 
ity; or (ii) the application is consistent with 
and in furtherance of projects or plans 
previously reviewed by such agency or in- 
strumentality in connection with prior 
applications. 

(3) The requirements of paragraphs (1) 
and (2) shall also apply to any amendment 
of the application which, in light of the 
purposes of this title, involves a major 
change in the project covered by the appli- 
cation prior to such amendment. 

(c) The Bureau of the Budget or such 
other agency as may be designated by the 
President is hereby authorized to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as are deemed 
appropriate for the effective administration 
of this title. 

Definitions 


Sec. 405. As used in this title— 

(a) “Comprehensive planning” includes 
the following, to the extent directly related 
to area needs or needs of a unit of general 
local government; (i) preparation, as a 
guide for long-range development, of gen- 
eral physical plans with respect to the pattern 
and intensity of land use and the provision 
of public facilities, including transportation 
facilities, together with long-range fiscal 
plans for such development; (ii) program- 
ing of capital improvements based on a de- 
termination of relative urgency, together 
with definitive financing plans for the im- 
provements to be constructed in the earlier 
years of the program; (iii) coordination of 
all related plans of the departments or sub- 
divisions of the government concerned; (iv) 
intergovernmental coordination of related 
planned activities among the State and local 
governmental agencies concerned; and (v) 
preparation of regulatory and administrative 
measures in support of the foregoing. 

(b) “Hospital” means any public health 
center or general, tuberculosis, mental, 
chronic disease and other type of hospital 
and related facilities, such as laboratories, 
outpatient departments, nurses’ home and 
training facilities, and central service facili- 
ties normally operated in connection with 
hospitals, but does not include any hospital 
furnishing primarily domiciliary care, 

(c) A “metropolitan area” or “area” means 
either (i) a standard metropolitan statis- 
tical area as defined by the Bureau of the 
Budget, except as may be determined by the 
President or by the Bureau of the Budget as 
not being appropriate for the purposes of 
this title, or (ii) any urban area, including 
those surrounding areas that form an eco- 
nomic and socially related region, taking into 
consideration such factors as present and 
future population trends and patterns of 
urban growth, location of transportation fa- 
cilities and systems, and distribution of in- 
dustrial, commercial, residential, govern- 
mental, institutional, and other activities, 
which in the opinion of the President or the 
Bureau of the Budget lends itself as being 
appropriate for the purposes hereof. 

(d) “Areawide agency” means an official 
State or metropolitan or regional agency em- 
powered under State or local laws or under 
an interstate compact or agreement to per- 
form comprehensive planning in an area, or 
such other agency or instrumentality as may 
be designated by the governor (or, in the 
case of metropolitan areas crossing State 
lines, any one or more of such agencies or in- 
strumentalities as may be designated by the 
Governors of the States involved) to per- 
form such planning. 

(e) “State” means any State, the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and any territory or possession of the 
United States. 
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(f) “Special purpose unit of local govern- 
ment” means any special district, public-pur- 
pose corporation, or other strictly limited- 
purpose political subdivision of a State, but 
shall not include a school district. 

(g) “Unit of general local government“ 
means any city, county, town, parish, village, 
or other general-purpose political subdivision 
of a State. 

(h) “Urban development” means all proj- 
ects or programs for the planning and carry- 
ing out of urban renewal, the acquisition, 
use, and development of open space land, the 
planning and construction of hospitals, air- 
ports, water supply and distribution facil- 
ities, sewage facilities and waste treatment 
works, transportation facilities, highways, 
water development and land conservation, 
and any other public works facilities, 


TITLE V. ACQUISITION, USE, AND DISPOSITION OF 
LAND WITHIN URBAN AREAS BY FEDERAL AGEN~ 
CIES IN CONFORMITY WITH LAND UTILIZATION 
PROGRAMS OF AFFECTED LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Amendment of Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act 


Sec. 501. The Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 471 et seq.), is amended by 
at the end thereof a new title as follows: 


“TITLE VIII, URBAN LAND UTILIZATION 
“Short title 


“Sec. 801. This title may be cited as the 
‘Federal Urban Land-Use Act.’ 


“Declaration of purpose and policy 


“Sec. 802. It is the purpose of this title to 
promote more harmonious intergovernmental 
relations by prescribing uniform policies and 
procedures whereby the Administrator shall 
acquire, use, and dispose of land in urban 
areas in order that urban land transactions 
entered into for or on behalf of Federal 
agencies shall be consistent with zoning and 
land-use practices and shall be made to the 
greatest practicable extent in accordance 
with planning and development objectives 
of the local governments and local planning 
agencies concerned. 


“Disposal of urban lands 


“Sec, 803. (a) Whenever the Administrator 
contemplates the disposal for or on behalf of 
any Federal agency of any real property sit- 
uated within an urban area, he shall, at 
least 90 days prior to offering such land for 
sale, notify the head of the governing body 
of the unit of general local government hay- 
ing jurisdiction over zoning and land-use 
regulation in the geographical area within 
which the land or lands are located in order 
to afford the government the opportunity of 
zoning for the use of such land in accordance 
with local comprehensive planning. 

“(b) The Administrator, except as pro- 
vided in subsection (c) below, shall furnish 
to all prospective purchasers of such real 
property, full and complete information con- 
cerning— 

“(1) current zoning regulations and pro- 
spective zoning requirements and objectives 
for such property when it is unzoned; and 

“(2) current availability to such property 
of streets, sidewalks, sewers, water, street- 
light, and other service facilities and pro- 
spective availability of such services if such 
property is included in comprehensive 
planning. 

“(c) If, within forty-five days after notify- 
ing such local governing body of the proposed 
disposal, the Administrator is not furnished 
with appropriate information relating to zon- 
ing, land use, and/or other regulations which 
would be applicable to the use and develop- 
ment of the property offered for sale, the Ad- 
ministrator may proceed with such sale or 
disposal as otherwise authorized by law. 


“Acquisition or change of use of real property 
“Src. 804. (a) In the acquisition or change 
of use of any real property situated in an 
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urban area by or on behalf or any Federal 
agency, the Administrator shall— 

“(1) to the greatest practicable extent, 
comply with and conform to zoning regula- 
tions of the unit of general local government 
having jurisdiction with respect to the area 
within which such property is situated and 
the planning and development objectives of 
such local government; and 

(2) consider all objections made to any 
such acquisition or changed use by such unit 
of government upon the ground that the pro- 
posed acquisition or use conflicts or would 
conflict with such regulations or objectives. 

„(b) Prior to a commitment to acquire 
any real property situated in an urban area, 
the Administrator shall notify the unit of 
general local government exercising zoning 
and land-use jurisdiction over the land pro- 
posed to be purchased of his intent to ac- 
quire such land and the proposed use of 
the property. To the extent practicable, 
such notification shall be given 90 days prior 
to such acquisition. In the event that the 
Administrator determines that such advance 
notice would have an adverse impact on the 
proposed purchase, he shall, upon conclu- 
sion of the acquisition, immediately notify 
such local government of the acquisition and 
the proposed use of the property. 


“Definitions 


“Sec. 805. As used in this title 

“(a)‘Unit of general local government’ 
means any city, county, town, parish, village, 
or other general-purpose political subdivi- 
sion of a state. 

“(b) ‘Urban area’ means— 

“(1) any geographical area within the 
jurisdiction of any incorporated city, town, 
borough, village, or other unit of general 
local government having a population of ten 
thousand or more inhabitants. 

“(2) that portion of the geographical area 
within the jurisdiction of any county, town, 
township, or similar governmental entity 
which contains no incorporated unit of gen- 
eral local government but has a population 
density equal to or exceeding one thousand 
five hundred inhabitants per square mile; 
and 

(3) that portion of any geographical area 
situated adjacent to the boundary of any in- 
corporated unit of general local government 
which has such population density. 

“(c) ‘Comprehensive planning’ includes 
the following, to the extent directly related 
to area needs: 

“(1) preparation, as a guide for long- 
range development, or general physical plans 
with respect to the pattern and intensity 
of land use and the provision of public 
facilities, including transportation facilities, 
together with long-range fiscal plans for 
such development; 

(2) programing of capital improvements 
based on a determination of relative ur- 
gency, together with definitive financing 
plans for the improvements to be con- 
structed in the earlier years of the program; 

“(3) coordination of all related plans of 
the department or subdivisions of the gov- 
ernment concerned; 

“(4) intergovernmental coordination of all 
related planned activities among the state 
and local governmental agencies concerned; 
and 

“(5) preparation of regulatory and ad- 
ministrative measures in support of the fore- 
going.” 

Secrion-sy-Secrion ANALYSIS OF THE INTER- 

GOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION ACT OF 1965 


TITLE I—IMPROVED ADMINISTRATION OF GRANTS- 
IN-AID TO THE STATES 
Full information on funds received 
Section 101: The multiplicity of grant-in- 


ald programs and their magnitude make it 
imperative that the Governor (and his prin- 
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cipal assistant on budget and management 
matters) be in a position to become fully 
informed on such programs, if he is to be 
able to prepare a suitable budget with respect 
to the State’s finances, and if he is to man- 
age the departments and agencies of the State 
which are under his supervision. Grant-in- 
aid programs, however, are normally handled 
by various program agencies within the State 
who have the requisite competence in their 
particular fields. Without in any way de- 
tracting from the normal flow of communica- 
tions between the State program agencies 
and the Federal program agencies in each 
case, section 101 provides that the Governor 
(or some other State officer designated by 
him or by the legislature) will be informed 
by the Federal department or agency admin- 
istering a grant program, upon request, with 
such facts as it makes available to the State 
program agency. These facts may relate to 
grants-in-aid actually made, appropriated for, 
or recommended by the President to the 
Congress of the United States. 

Most grant-in-aid programs involve some 
cost sharing between the Federal and State 
governments. With respect to some States 
and some programs, there have been confused 
budget procedures because the State’s finan- 
cial share is operated through normal budget 
procedures of the State, while the Federal 
financial share, even though obligated and 
disbursed by a State, has sometimes been 
outside the scope of budget review. It is im- 
possible to make a meaningful budget review 
with respect to a program if only half, or 
less, of the program’s cost is revealed to the 
Governor or other State officer designated 
for the purpose. Therefore, section 101 also 
provides that no Federal legislation shall be 
construed as preventing the Governor (or 
other State officer designated) from partici- 
pating in the State’s determination of its 
financial matters under Federal grants in 
the same manner as he does with respect to 
the budgeting of State funds. This provision 
does not, of course, extend to any authority 
to plan for, commit, or expend Federal funds 
in an amount or manner that would be in- 
consistent with the conditions which the 
Federal Government has attached to its 
grant. But it would place in the State’s chief 
executive the means of bringing about a 
greater degree of regularity in financial plan- 
ning and budgeting for all the funds which 
are used to operate State agencies. 

The definitions in this section are intended 
to make it clear that the legislation covers 
grants-in-aid, but not shared revenues, made 
to the 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, any ter- 
ritory or possession of the United States or 
any agency or instrumentality of a State. 
It does not cover grants-in-aid going from 
the Federal Government directly to the gov- 
ernments of the political subdivisions of a 
State. 

Uniform handling of grant funds 

Section 102: This section is intended to 
systematize the handling of cash in connec- 
tion with grants-in-aid. It would require 
that grants be paid to the State treasurer 
unless the State itself has designated some- 
one else to receive the grants. In recognition 
of the fact that some State universities keep 
their moneys apart from the State treasury, 
the bill authorizes in these cases the use of 
alternative procedures as may be authorized 
by State legislation such as the direct receipt 
of Federal funds by State colleges and uni- 
versities. 

This section also contains a provision that 
appropriate accounting advice with respect 
to the transmittal of funds shall be provided 
to such other State officers as may require 
the data. This would virtually always mean 
that advice would be given to the State pro- 
gram agency concerned. In addition, advice 
might be given to the State comptroller, 
State auditor, or State budget officer. 
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State sataries paid from grants-in-aid 


Section 103: This section would prevent 
the use of a Federal grant-in-aid to supple- 
ment or bypass State laws with respect to the 
Salaries of State employees. On the other 
hand, it would permit Federal grants to be 
used to pay higher salaries than the State 
pays where the State specifically decides to 
do so by enactment of an appropriate State 
law and it is agreed to by the Federal agency 
concerned, A period of grace is given (until 
July 1, 1967) before this section becomes 
operative in order to permit State legisla- 
tures to act in those cases where they wish 
to permit exceptions. 

Deposit of grants-in-aid 

Section 104: This section would make clear 
the fact that there can be a proper account- 
ing for Federal funds without the use of 
separate bank accounts. Some of the older 
Federal laws and regulations were so worded 
as to leave the impression that Federal 
money had to be kept in separate bank ac- 
counts by the State government. Some 
States, therefore, have set up a complicated 
maze of separate bank accounts relating to 
various Federal grant programs. With 
modern accounting methods, it is no longer 
necessary to require that the money be 
banked separately, so long as the accounting 
officer of the State keeps appropriate fund 
accounts to distinguish the balance which 
the State has received but not yet earned. 
Section 104 provides for the application of 
these principles. 

The Federal Government has a legitimate 
concern to see that all grants are applied as 
intended, and to receive certain elementary 
facts with respect to the financial status of 
a program. Section 104 would also provide 
for regular reports to be made, at such inter- 
vals as the Federal program agency may re- 
quire, covering the status and application of 
the funds, the liabilities and other obliga- 
tions on hand, and such other facts as may 
be necessary. 


Scheduling of Federal transfers to the States 


Section 105: This section would enact into 
law a principle which is already being 
adopted administratively—the principle that 
grant money should not be advanced from 
the Federal Government to a State for longer 
time periods than are necessary prior to its 
use. Advances for 3 or 6 months at a time, 
formerly made in several programs, and still 
required by law for a few programs, result 
in expenditure of money from the Federal 
Treasury before it is necessary, with no ad- 
vantage accruing to either the Federal pro- 
gram agency or the State program agency 
concerned. Modern methods of transmitting 
money, including telegraphic transfers, the 
letter of credit procedure, and sight drafts, 
make lump-sum advances at stated intervals 
archaic. 

Past decisions of the Comptroller General 
of the United States required that a grantee 
return to the United States any interest 
earned on Federal grants prior to their use. 
However, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Appropriation Act 1965, 
enacted on September 19, 1964 (Public Law 
88-605), contains a provision (sec. 205, 78 
Stat. 979) which precludes the Department 
requiring the payment of interest or other 
income earned by a State on grants for 
research, training, or demonstration projects 
made prior to July 1, 1964. In view of the 
legislative history of this matter, the Comp- 
troller General, in a decision dated Septem- 
ber 30, 1964 (B-—152505), stated that no fur- 
ther action would be taken toward the re- 
covery of interest or other income earned 
prior to July 1, 1964, on Federal grants made 
to colleges and universities. Section 105 
broadens the principle established, and 
would not hold the States accountable for in- 
terest or other income earned on all grant-in- 
ald funds, pending their disbursement for 
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program purposes. The new techniques, 
sich as the letter of credit and sight draft 
procedures, which are now being used should 
minimize the amounts of grants advanced to 
States. 
Eligible State agency 

Section 106: This section would authorize 
Federal departments and agencies, upon the 
request of the Governor or other appropriate 
executive or legislative authority of the 
State, to waive the requirement for a single 
State agency and approve other forms of ad- 
ministrative organization, providing the ob- 
jectives of the grant program are not en- 
dangered. This section is intended to re- 
move obstacles to the administrative reorga- 
nization of a State government as long as the 
Federal grant program is not jeopardized. 


TITLE II—PERIODIC CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF 
FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID TO STATES AND TO 
LOCAL UNITS OF GOVERNMENT 


Statement of purpose 


Section 201: This section sets forth the 
purpose of the bill, which is to provide for 
periodic congressional review of future Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to States and to local 
units of government. A uniform policy and 
procedure is established whereby future pro- 
grams for grant-in-aid assistance from the 
Federal Government to the States or to their 
political subdivisions shall be the subject of 
review by the Congress, to insure (1) that 
the effectiveness of grants-in-aid as instru- 
ments of Federal-State-local cooperation is 
improved and enhanced, (2) that grant pro- 
grams are revised and redirected as necessary 
to meet new conditions arising subsequent 
to their original enactment, and (3) that 
grant programs are terminated when they 
have substantially achieved their purpose. 
Grants in some fields have been subjected 
to scrutiny by the executive and legislative 
branches from time to time and have under- 
gone consolidations and updatings, In gen- 
eral, however, the review and redirection of 
grants have proceeded on a sporadic and un- 
coordinated basis. There has not been con- 
tinued systematic attention to the problem 
either from the congressional or executive 
side with a view toward eliminating areas of 
conflict and duplication in program opera- 
tion and achieving more effective, efficient, 
and economic administration of existing and 
future grant programs and greater uniform- 
ity in their operation. 

Expiration of grants-in-aid programs 

Section 202: This section provides for ex- 
piration in the fifth calendar year beginning 
after the effective date of any act of Con- 
gress enacted in the 89th or any subsequent 
Congress authorizing the making of grants- 
in-aid to two or more States or to political 
subdivisions of two or more States if no ex- 
piration date for such authority is specified 
by law. Five years is suggested as a suffi- 
ciently long period in which to gain experi- 
ence upon which to base a judgment as to 
continuance, discontinuance, or redirection 
of a grant program. This section does not 
apply to those future statutes where (1) the 
Congress has provided another expiration 
date, or (2) Congress has explicitly waived 
the application of this section to the new 
statute. 

Committee studies of grant-in-aid programs 

Section 203: This section provides for re- 
view by the appropriate legislative commit- 
tees of expiring grant programs subject to the 
act during a period beginning not later than 
12 months immediately preceding the expi- 
ration date of such programs. The commit- 
tees are given the responsibility of assess- 
ing—among other things—the extent to 
which the purposes for which the grants-in- 
aid are authorized have been met; the de- 
gree to which such programs can be carried 
on without further financial assistance from 
the Federal Government; and whether any 
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changes in the purpose, direction, or ad- 
ministration of the original program, or in 
its procedures or requirements, should be 
made. It further provides for the submis- 
sion of committee reports to the respective 
Houses not later than 120 days before the 
program expiration date, 
Definitions 

Section 204: This section provides defini- 
tions of the terms “State,” “political sub- 
division,” and “grant-in-aid.” 


TITLE II—PERMITTING FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS 
AND AGENCIES TO PROVIDE SPECIALIZED OR 
TECHNICAL SERVICES TO STATES AND TO LOCAL 
UNITS OF GOVERNMENT 

Statement of purpose 

Section 301: The purpose of the title, as 
stated in this section, is to encourage inter- 
governmental cooperation in the conduct of 
specialized or technical services; to enable 
State and local governments to avoid un- 
necessary duplication of special service func- 
tions, and to authorize Federal departments 
and agencies to provide such services. 

An increasingly common characteristic of 
our Federal system is the extent to which 
similar governmental functions are per- 
formed by all three levels of government— 
local, State, and Federal. Cooperation and 
assistance among the three levels in carrying 
on such activities can yield economies for all. 
A number of Federal departments already 
provide specialized services to State and local 
governments on a reimbursable basis. The 
Census Bureau makes special censuses or 
tabulations and collects special additional 
information during decennial censuses. The 
Weather Bureau provides meteorological 
services, and the Bureau of Reclamation 
undertakes inventories of water resources for 
State and local governments. As recently as 
1962, the Congress authorized the Internal 
Revenue Service to render statistical services 
to State and local tax agencies. This bill 
would extend on a governmentwide basis the 
principle embodied in these specific cases. 
Provision for depositing reimbursements to 
the credit of agency appropriations (sec. 303) 
would give the agencies an incentive to enter 
into such arrangements which they do not 
now have since, unless otherwise provided in 
law, such reimbursements for service must be 
paid into Treasury miscellaneous receipts, 


Authority to provide service 


Section 302: This section authorizes agen- 
cies in the executive branch to provide spe- 
cialized or technical services on written re- 
quest from a State or local government and 
upon payment of the cost of the services by 
the government making the request. Agen- 
cies would be permitted, not required, to 
provide the requested service. 

Reimbursement to appropriation 

Section 303: This section provides that 
payments received for furnishing specialized 
or technical services shall be deposited to the 
credit of the appropriation from which the 
cost of providing such services is paid, Per- 
formance of the service for State and local 
governments thus would not interfere with 
the agencies fiscal ability to fulfill their 
mandated responsibilities. 

Reports to Congress 

Section 304: This section calls for an an- 
nual report on the scope of the services pro- 
vided to the Committee on Government 
Operations of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, 

Definitions 

Section 305: The term “State,” “political 
subdivision,” and “specialized or technical 
services” are defined in this section, “Spe- 
clalized or technical services“ means special 
statistical and other studies and compila- 
tions, development projects, technical tests 
and evaluations, technical information, 
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training activities, surveys, reports, docu- 
ments, and other similar service functions. 
TITLE IV—COORDINATED INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION OF GRANTS FOR 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
Declaration of urban assistance policy 
Section 401; This section establishes a na- 
tional urban assistance policy and makes 
such a policy, consistent with individual 
program objectives, applicable to all Federal 
programs affecting urban development. 
With the increasing numbers of Federal aids 
for physical development facilities in urban 
areas, the need for a unified urban develop- 
ment policy and adequate interagency co- 
ordination at the Federal level has become 
imperative. A recent study by the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
of 43 Federal programs of financial aid 
showed that they are administered by 13 
different departments and agencies within 
the executive branch. A number of new 
programs have been enacted since the Com- 
mission’s study was made a year ago. 
Federal program administrators are re- 
sponsible for carrying out specific legisla- 
tive objectives, designed to meet such urban 
needs as those for urban renewal, area re- 
development, public housing, or highway 
transportation. But rapid urban growth, 
coupled with fragmented responsibilities for 
local government in urban areas and new 
technologies, are making these programs in- 
creasingly interdependent. Their impact on 
other community physical, economic, and 
social objectives is becoming more pro- 
nounced, Authority, machinery, and effort 
are needed in Washington as well as in the 
urban areas themselves to assure that each 
program contributes not only to the more 
limited program goals, but also to the gen- 
eral goal of orderly urban development. This 
section establishes the principle of Fed- 
eral interagency coordination and provides 
a clear legislative mandate for the Presi- 
dent to establish machinery in the Federal 
departments and agencies to better meet na- 
tional, State, and local objectives for urban 
development. 
Favoring general purpose governments 
Section 402: This section makes units of 
general local government, such as cities, 
counties, and towns, eligible to receive Fed- 
eral loans and grants for urban development 
for which only special districts or other 
special purpose units of local government are 
now eligible. Although most of the acts 
establishing Federal aid to urban develop- 
ment allow local general government to be 
recipients of such aid, there are a number 
that encourage establishment of special pur- 
pose organizations to carry out program ob- 
jectives. Some examples of Federal en- 
couragement for establishing counterpart 
special purpose organizations in local juris- 
dictions may be found in reclamation, area 
redevelopment, and agricultural programs. 
Elected officials of general units of local gov- 
ernment are responsibile for administering a 
wide range of public service functions and 
are held accountable to the voters. Special 
purpose districts are usually not directly re- 
sponsible to the residents of the area served. 
The legislation would permit the oppor- 
tunity to simplify intergovernmental rela- 
tions and reduce the time and effort spent 
by public officials in coordinating additional 
independent units of government by provid- 
ing that, to the extent possible, Federal de- 
partments and agencies make Federal aids 
available to general rather than special pur- 
pose units of local government. Any special 
purpose unit of local government receiving 
these Federal aids is required to provide full 
information concerning such aid to the ap- 
propriate unit of general local government 
in the area. Local governments, general or 
special purpose, are authorized to act as joint 
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sponsors of any federally aided urban proj- 
ect without limiting the total amount of 
the aid to less than the aggregate available to 
the participating units of local government 
acting singly. : 
Consistency with plans and. objectives of 
general local governments 


Section 403: Provides that all applications 
made to the Federal Government after June 
30, 1966, for construction of hospitals, air- 
ports, water supply and distribution facili- 
ties, sewerage facilities and waste treatment 
works, water development, and land conser- 
vation be certified within 30 days by the unit 
of general local government in which the 
project or facility is to be located that such 
proposed project or facility is consistent with 
the local government’s comprehensive plan, 
State and certain regional applicants are ex- 
empt from this requirement. 

A performance requirement that projects 
aided by certain Federal loans or grants be 
consistent with the local government's plan- 
ning objectives can contribute to insuring 
effective use of the Federal funds and avoid 
conflicts with other State, local, and private 
development projects. 

This section establishes similar require- 
ments for consistency with planning efforts 
of local governments in metropolitan areas 
for Federal aid programs that significantly 
affect urban development not currently hav- 
ing such requirements. 


More effective utilization of certain Federal 
loans or grants by encouraging better co- 
ordinated local review of State and local 
applications for such loans or grants 


Section 404: Provides that all applications 
to the Federal Government made after June 
30, 1966, for urban renewal and open space 
land projects and for the construction of 
hospitals, airports, water supply and distri- 
bution facilities, sewerage facilities and waste 
treatment works, highways, transportation 
facilities, water development, and land con- 
servation within any metropolitan area shall 
be accompanied by (1) the comments and 
Tecommendations thereon of a planning 
agency performing metropolitan or regional 
planning for the area in which the assist- 
ance is to be used, and (2) a statement by 
the applicant that it has considered these 
comments and recommendations prior to for- 
mal application. This section makes it clear, 
however, that approval of the application by 
the appropriate Federal agency shall be in 
accord with pertinent Federal requirements 
without regard to a possible negative recom- 
mendation by the planning agency. 

This section is designed to strengthen 
metropolitan planning and better coordinate 
local, State, and Federal development activ- 
ities by (1) encouraging the establishment 
of responsible metropolitan planning agen- 
cies and procedures; (2) stimulating the flow 
of planning and development information 
among and between the various levels of gov- 
ernment; and (3) assisting the Federal agen- 
cies in evaluation of project applications. 

To avoid undue delay in the review and 
comment function, the section provides that 
the applicant need not include the comments 
or recommendations of a planning agency if 
(1) the agency has failed within a 60-day 
period to make any comments or recommen- 
dations on the application itself, or on a plan 
or description of the project; or (2) the ap- 
plicant certifies that the application itself is 
consistent with or in furtherance of projects 
or plans previously reviewed by the planning 


agency. 
Definitions 

Section 405: Defines the terms “compre- 
hensive planning,” “hospital,” “metropolitan 
area” or “area,” “areawide agency,” “State,” 
“special unit of local government,” 
“unit of general local government,” and “ur- 
ban development.“ 
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TITLE V—ACQUISITION, USE, AND DISPOSITION 
OF LAND WITHIN URBAN AREAS BY FEDERAL 
AGENCIES IN CONFORMITY WITH LAND UTI- 
LIZATION PROGRAMS OF AFFECTED LOCAL GOV- 
ERNMENTS 


Amendment of Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act 


Section 501: The Federal Government 
owns over 400 million acres of land through- 
out the Nation. A significant portion of that 
land is located in urban areas and the use 
to which it is put, either by a government 
agency or upon sale by a private person or 
corporation, can have a significant impact 
upon local government. In order to insure 
that the use of such land is, to the maximum 
extent possible, consistent with local zoning 
and land use practices and local planning and 
development objectives, it is essential that 
such local governments be fully informed of 
transactions involving Federal land acquisi- 
tion or disposal and significant changes in 
use of Federal lands. Actions of these types 
can have a significant impact on local schools, 
highway and street patterns, demand for 
water and sewer services, and other activities 
of local government. Only by giving the 
types of notice herein authorized, and con- 
sidering their needs in such matters while 
sufficiently protecting Federal interests, can 
the impact of such transactions or changes in 
use on local government be minimized. It 
might be stated further that last year the 
Congress enacted legislation establishing 
similar procedures for the sale and disposi- 
tion of public lands by the Department of 
Interior, 

This section amends the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 by 
adding a new Title VIII—Urban Land 
Utilization. 

“Short title 
“Sec. 801. ‘Federal Urban Land Use Act.’ 
“Declaration of purpose and policy 

“Sec. 802. This section states a general pol- 
icy of promoting harmonious intergovern- 
mental relations, and prescribes use of uni- 
form procedures in the acquisition, use, and 
disposal of land in urban areas to secure con- 
sistency with local zoning, land use practices, 
and local planning and development 
objectives. 


“Disposal of urban lands 


“Sec. 803. Requires the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration to notify 
the head of the governing body of the unit 
of general local government (city, county, 
town, parish, or village) having zoning or 
land use jurisdiction over the land of the 
proposed transaction ninety days prior to 
sale. The notice is designed to give the local 
government an opportunity to zone the use 
of such land in accordance with local com- 
prehensive planning objectives. The Admin- 
istrator is directed to furnish prospective 
purchasers with local comprehensive plan- 
ning information. 

“Acquisition or change of use of real property 

“Sec. 804. In the acquisition or change of 
use of any real property in urban areas the 
Administrator, to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable, would be required to comply with 
local zoning regulations and planning de- 
velopment objectives of the unit of local 
government having such jurisdiction over 
the land. The Administrator is further di- 
rected to consider all objections to any such 
acquisition or change of use made by a local 
government because such action would con- 
flict with its zoning regulations and plan- 
ning objectives. Subsection (b) requires 
the Administrator to give notice to a unit 
of local government in an urban area at 
least ninety days prior to entering a com- 
mitment to acquire real property within its 
jurisdiction. He may proceed without giv- 
ing such notice where he determines that it 
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would have an adverse impact on the pro- 
purchase. In such situations, upon 
completion of the acquisition, he must im- 
mediately notify the appropriate local 
government, 
“DEFINITIONS 
“Sec. 805. This section defines the terms 
‘unit of general local government,’ ‘urban 
area,’ and ‘comprehensive planning’.” 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1965 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. Dwyer] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill, the Intergovernmental 
Cooperation Act of 1965, to implement a 
number of the recommendations from 
the reports of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. In do- 
ing so, I am happy to join with our col- 
league, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Fountain] who, together with 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Kron] and I, represents the House on 
the Advisory Commission. In the other 
body, a similar bill has been cosponsored 
by 38 Members, and I invite our col- 
leagues in the House to introduce this 
bill with us. The Commission developed 
the proposals contained in this legisla- 
tion because of the inconsistent and 
often confusing procedures established 
by law and in the administrative prac- 
tices of many Federal departments and 
agencies administering grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, 

For example, many grant-in-aid pro- 
grams have not been reviewed and 
revised in the Congress in light of today’s 
changing needs. Federal agencies have 
found they often lack authority to pro- 
vide technical services to State and local 
agencies that would prove acceptable and 
be of value to all three levels of govern- 
ment. In our urban areas, there has 
often been little concern on the part of 
Federal agencies with overall local goals 
and desires. Individual Federal agencies 
sometimes overlook the fact that their 
program and other Federal, State, local, 
and private activities are closely related 
and interdependent. Several Federal 
programs have supported or encouraged 
the esfablishment of special districts, 
further complicating the pattern of local 
government. Finally, there has been in- 
sufficient recognition in Federal grant- 
in-aid programs of the need for the many 
separate governments in metropolitan 
areas to work together to solve common 
problems. 

Title I of this bill authorizes full in- 
formation to be made available to the 
Governors on Federal funds granted 
within their States and provides for more 
uniform administration of Federal grant 
funds. 

Title II provides for periodic congres- 
sional review of new Federal grant-in- 
aid programs to insure that such pro- 
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grams are examined systematically in 
the light of changing conditions and new 
program requirements. 

Title III authorizes Federal agencies 
to render technical assistance and train- 
ing services to State and local govern- 
ments on a reimbursable basis. 

Title IV establishes a consistent inter- 
governmental coordination policy. It 
also requires local government review of 
certain applications for Federal pro- 
grams and encourages a broader ap- 
proach for review, at the metropolitan 
level, of applications for loans and grant 
projects affecting urban development. 
This title also favors the eligibility of 
units of general local government—cities, 
towns, and counties—as recipients of 
Federal aids over special purpose dis- 
tricts and authorities. 

Finally, title V amends the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act by prescribing a uniform policy and 
procedure whereby the General Services 
Administration shall give due notice 
prior to acquisition, change of use, or dis- 
posal of land in urban areas and shall 
conform, to the extent possible, with 
local zoning regulations and development 
objectives. 

The major organizations of govern- 
mental officials in this country have 
formally endorsed practically all of the 
principles embodied in this legislation. 
The officials and organizations—the 
Governors’ conference, the National 
League of Cities, the National Associa- 
tion of Counties, the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, and the American Institute of 
Planners—are deeply interested in action 
by Congress to improve intergovernmen- 
tal relations. I believe this bill would 
make a positive contribution to the effi- 
cient administration of Federal funds to 
the States and municipalities where 
there is a great need for orderly urban 
growth. 

In the present and past Congresses, I 
have introduced individual bills similar 
to provisions contained in title IT and 
title IV of this bill, providing for periodic 
congressional review of new Federal 
grant programs, for review and comment 
on certain Federal urban development 
project applications by metropolitan 
planning agencies, and for coordination 
of Federal urban programs. The com- 
prehensive approach taken by the pro- 
posed Intergovernmental Cooperation 
Act of 1965 deals with these and a num- 
ber of other related problems and, I am 
confident, when enacted will make a ma- 
jor contribution to improving and pre- 
serving our Federal system and in 
achieving greater economy and efficiency 
in the administration of the many Fed- 
eral urban development aid programs. I 
look forward to early and thorough 
hearings on this important legislation. 


VOTER REGISTRATION BILLS 


Mr.ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago the United States adopted the 
15th amendment, guaranteeing all citi- 
zens the right to vote. Yet on Sunday, 
hundreds of law-abiding Americans were 
clubbed and gassed while peacefully seek- 
ing to exercise that right. 

Seventy-five years ago the number of 
Mississippi Negroes enrolled to vote was 
189,000. Yet today, even with the great 
increase in population, systematic intim- 
idation of Negroes in Mississippi has re- 
duced that number to 25,000. 

One year ago this Congress passed the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 which, we hoped, 
would erase all legal barriers to discrim- 
ination in America. Yet today only 40 
percent of eligible Negroes are registered 
to vote in the South. Anyone who has 
seen photographs of police dogs in Mis- 
sissippi, cattle prodders in Alabama, 
knows why this number is as low as it 
is 


Can there be any doubt that the Fed- 
eral Government must immediately act 
to stop, once and for all, the systematic 
disenfranchisement of American citizens 
because of their color? 

Today, I am introducing legislation 
designed to do just that. I believe it is 
the strongest legislation on this matter 
heretofore submitted to the House. 

I believe that our responsibility to all 
our citizens, to the Constitution, and to 
morality—as well as to dead civil rights 
workers, to wounded citizens of Alabama, 
and to a minister presently near death 
in that embattled State—obliges this 
Congress to pass such legislation without 
delay. 

The 15th amendment, after asserting 
that the right to vote of citizens should 
not be denied on account of race or color, 
stated that the Congress “shall have 
power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation.” Such appropriate 
legislation, today, must provide for: the 
determination of disenfranchisement by 
the Federal Government, a system of 
Federal voting registrars to certify quali- 
fied voters and oversee elections and tal- 
lies, and measures making it a crime to 
interfere with registration or voting at- 
tempts. These provisions are all in- 
cluded in the legislation I propose today. 

I believe these measures are absolutely 
necessary given the repressive action 
presently taken by many local officials in 
the South. It will preclude procedures 
by which such officials deny Negroes their 
constitutional rights. It will provide for 
the disinterested and just supervision of 
registration and voting procedures where 
evidence suggests that such supervision 
is absent. 

Equality before the ballot box is a 
prerequisite for all other social equality. 
We cannot be content with our important 
steps in the field of civil rights until the 
right to vote is a reality for all American 
citizens. One hundred years is long 
enough to wait before this country guar- 
antees the full operation of the 15th 
amendment. We must act immediately. 


UNITED STATES MISSING OUT ON 
GOLD PROBLEM GAIN 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is missing out on a multi- 
million-dollar gain in its balance-of-pay- 
ments position simply because the John- 
son administration has dragged its feet 
in utilizing the tourist-dollar exchange 
program approved 4 years ago. 

Under the program, our citizens en- 
tering a foreign country can exchange 
their dollars at the U.S. Embassy for 
equal value in U.S.-owned local cur- 
rencies. The currencies are acquired 
when the United States ships surplus 
farm commodities overseas under title I 
of Public Law 480. The exchange keeps 
tourist dollars spent abroad from becom- 
ing a claim on our gold supply. Every 
dollar exchanged is a clear dollar gain 
in our balance of payments. 

Despite our critical gold situation, the 
tourist-dollar exchange program has 
been utilized to only a tiny fraction of 
its potential. It has been almost totally 
neglected since the program was au- 
thorized in 1961. I have tried repeat- 
edly—and with little success during the 
past 4 years to get the administration to 
promote this program. Our officials 
seem to be more concerned about the 
currency problems of other countries 
than our own. 

The program has been accepted by 30 
different countries, but to date the ad- 
ministration has placed it in operation 
in only 2—Egypt and Israel—and there 
on a very small scale, and the mechanics 
may soon be established in a third coun- 
try, India. 

Here are the countries which have ap- 
proved the tourist-dollar program, but 
where the Johnson administration has 
not acted to implement it: Turkey, 
Greece, Syrian Arab Republic, Bolivia, 
Iran, Guinea, Morocco, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Taiwan, Ceylon, Tunisia, Korea, Viet- 
nam, Paraguay, Sudan, Ethiopia, Cyprus, 
Senegal, Congo, Jordan, Iceland, Peru, 
Ivory Coast, Philippines, Colombia, Da- 
homey. Obviously, U.S. travel to some 
of these countries is small, but even the 
most remote nation gets a U.S. visitor 
once in awhile, 

The tourist-dollar program is identi- 
fied in Public Law 480 as subsection (s), 
section 104 of title I. Subsection (t) 
was added last year to broaden this pro- 
vision to include U.S. travelers who do 
not qualify as tourists. 

Under title I agreements, a portion of 
the currency proceeds is set aside for 
specified U.S. uses within the recipient 
country. Among the uses which may be 
specified is the program for tourist-dol- 
lar exchange. The portion of currency 
set aside for U.S. uses varies from one 
agreement to another. 

In my opinion our negotiators have 
not driven hard enough bargains, but I 
am glad to report that the percentage 
set aside for U.S. uses has been rising 
sharply in recent agreements, and now 
averages well over 20 percent. 
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In analyzing title I agreement details 
given below, it should be borne in mind 
that several claims, in addition to tour- 
ist-dollar exchange, are made on the 
currency set aside for U.S. uses. Among 
these are embassy expenses, cost of U.S. 
military security programs within the 
country, and so forth. 

However, it is evident that the poten- 
tial for tourist-dollar exchange under 
these agreements is tremendous. 

The total value of the agreements 
comes to $2.4 billion. Of this an aver- 
age of over 20 percent was set aside for 
US. uses. Twenty percent of $2.4 bil- 
lion is $480 million. 

Without doubt, the administration has 
been passing up a multimillion-dollar 
opportunity to ease the U.S. balance-of- 
payments problem. 

Here are the agreements which in- 
clude the tourist-dollar authority: 


Title I, Public Law 480, agreements which 
include 104 (s) and (t) + 
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Title I, Public Law 480, agreements which 
include 104 (s) and (t) — continued 


Country Value 2 Date 
signed 
Million 
* 1964 
31.21 Jan. 9 


PE oko, pio 
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ain 1 include 104(t) since its enactment 
2 Market value including estimated ocean transporta- 


3 Amended on Dee. 8, 1961, to include 104(s). 


Out of the proceeds of the title I trans- 
actions, under which $2.4 billion worth 
of American farm commodities were vir- 
tually donated abroad, to date only $87,- 
837 worth of local currencies have been 
exchanged. As a later document will 
show, some credit to the tourist-dollar 
provision must be given the Yugoslavian 
agreement for conversion into dollars— 
over a period of time—of $250,000 in local 
currencies. 

However, the actual exchange of local 
currencies for tourist dollars to date is 
the meager $87,837. 

Why has it not been greater? First of 
all, the administration has not seen fit to 
even set up the mechanics for the 
tourist-dollar exchange in 27 of the 30 
countries which have approved it. 

Second, the administration has not 
adequately promoted the program where 
it is established. 

In the two lone countries where it is 
in operation, Egypt, and Israel, only a 
trifling amount of publicity has been 
given to the program. Little effort has 
been made to explain it to U.S. citizens 
heading for those two countries, much 
less sell it to them. 

The only publicity consists of leaflets 
on display in the passport office. They 
are not even included as a matter of 
routine in correspondence about pass- 
ports. They are not distributed to U.S. 
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citizens boarding ships or planes bound 
for Israel and Egypt, although this could 
be easily arranged through U.S. customs 
officials. 

Why cannot just a little of the vast 
propaganda resources of the Federal 
Government be used to promote the 
tourist-dollar program? Such promo- 
tion would pay off handsomely and 
quickly in easing our gold crisis. 

Most U.S. citizens, given the informa- 
tion, will cooperate with the tourist-dol- 
lar program, simply as a patriotic assist 
to their own country. However, to secure 
maximum interest and cooperation, I 
propose that tourists who do cooperate 
be given the privilege of bringing back 
home up to $500 in merchandise duty 
free. The present limit is $100, and a 
proposal made by the President would 
cut this to $50. By permitting those util- 
izing the tourist-dollar exchange pro- 
gram to go to the old maximum of $500 
full cooperation would be assured. 

Here is a letter from Treasury, which 
indicates the tiny amount of tourist- 
dollar exchange which had actually oc- 
curred by February 18 of this year— 
nearly 4 years after the program was 
authorized by Congress: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., February 18, 1965. 
The Honorable PAUL FINDLEY, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. FINDLEY: Thank you for your 
call to our office this morning. 

Listed below, per your request, are figures 
indicating sales to date of local currency to 
U.S. tourists in Israel and the United Arab 
Republic pursuant to section 104(s) of Pub- 
lic Law 480. We perceive continuing im- 
provement as is shown by the amount of 
sales during January 1965, an offseason 
month for tourism. 

Israel: 
Calendar year 1964 (Ist sales Jan- 


n EAEE eras $9, 559 
January es 1,576 
1 ̃ ee 11, 135 
United Arab Republic: 
Calendar year 1963 (ist sales Jan- 
—— tadar oe 25, 188 
Calendar year 1964 46, 491 
January 19658 5, 023 
177 8 76, 702 


Sales of local currency to U.S. citizens in 
India are expected to begin soon, Sections 
104 (s) and (t) were included in the Public 
Law 480 agreement with India signed on De- 
cember 31, 1964, and deposits from this agree- 
ment will be available for sales to U.S. citi- 
zens for travel or other purposes as soon as 
the deposits are made. 

Yugoslavia, prior to signing its last title I 
agreement on April 27, 1964, agreed to the 
conversion of $250,000 equivalent of our 
holdings of dinars for which we had re- 
quested agreement for sales under section 
104(s). The negotiation of this substantial 
conversion, in lieu of inclusion of section 
104(s) in the agreement, was made possible 
because of the presence of section 104(s) in 
the Public Law 480 legislation and should be 
considered a direct benefit occurring to the 
United States because of section 104(s). 
Since one-third of the $250,000 has already 
been converted, if it is added to the amounts 
of the sales in Israel and the United Arab 
Republic, it is reasonable to say that the pres- 
ence of section 104(s) has benefited our bal- 
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ance of payments until now to the extent of 
around $171,000. The remainder of the 
$250,000 for conversion by Yugoslavia is 
scheduled to be converted in two equal 
amounts in September 1965 and 1966. 
Enclosed is a copy of an article from the 
June 1964 issue of Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, which gives recent figures on the rate 
of expenditures made by U.S. tourists in the 
various countries. As you know, unfortu- 
nately the countries most U.S. tourists visit 
are not those in which we hold large balances 
of foreign currency. 
We are always pleased to be of assistance. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. DIEHL, 
Director, Office of 
International Economie Activities. 


Eight countries have steadfastly re- 
fused to accept the program. They are 
Pakistan, Finland, Indonesia, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Burma. 

In addition, some countries have acted 
both ways—accepting the tourist-dollar 
provision in some agreements, refusing it 
in others. 

Our negotiators may have tried to in- 
clude the provision in all agreements but 
obviously did not try hard enough. All 
told, agreements totaling $1.58 billion 
excluded the tourist-dollar program. 

Here are the agreements signed since 
1961 which excludes the tourist-dollar 
provision: 

Title I, Public Law 480, agreements which 
exclude 104(s) 


Value! 
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Title I, Public Law 480, agreements which 
exclude 104(s)—-Continued 


1 Market value including O.T. 

2 While 104(s) was not included in the ent, the 
purpose of this subsection will be accomplished by the 
sale of $250,009 worth of dinars to U.S. citizens. 


COTTON PROGRAM PLEASES NO 
ONE 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Frnptey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
March 10 Wall Street Journal published 
a review of the so-called one-price cot- 
ton program and came to the conclusion 
that it pleases no one. 

Certainly, it cannot possibly please the 
taxpayers. Cost of the program in its 
very first year will exceed $800 million. 
This is approximately 45 percent of the 
grand total value of the entire U.S. cot- 
ton crop. 

It cannot possibly please the consum- 
ers. U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports indicate that the mill subsidies 
have been shifted directly into the 
profit column by the mills and have not 
been reflected in lower consumer prices, 
Spotty reports show some reductions in 
prices, but the overall averages are up, 
not down. 

Even the mills, for whom the program 
has meant a multimillion-dollar wind- 
fall, are now squirming. The reason is 
the adverse publicity the program is get- 
ting, plus the decline in U.S. cotton 
product exports which can be traced di- 
rectly to the program. 

Here is the Journal article: 

COTTON QUANDARY—PRESENT FEDERAL SUP- 
PORT PROGRAM SEEMS To PLEASE No ONE 
(By Roger W. Benedict) 

The staggering cost of Uncle Sam’s current 
cotton program, which involves an outlay 
this year equal to one-third the cash value 
of the 1964-65 crop, is increasingly worrying 
its friends as well as its critics. 

“Everyone is concerned over the high cost 
of the present program,” says E. Hervey 
Evans, Jr., of Laurinburg, N.C. As a cotton- 
grower and also a director of Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., the big clothing maker, Mr. Evans is 
one of the chief beneficiaries of the new 
program. But he asserts, “We're obviously 
at the stage where we're going to have to re- 
think the whole cotton program and make 
some fundamental changes in it.” 

Last spring the Government added a sub- 
sidy for domestic textile mills to the cotton 
program to counteract the adverse effects of 
an earlier subsidy paid to exporters of cotton. 
The export subsidy had become necessary be- 
cause high price supports to farmers priced 
U.S. cotton out of world markets. Thus, the 
current program subsidizes all three: farm- 
ers, exporters, and domestic mills. 
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Originally estimated before passage at $448 
million, the cost of the program is actually 
going to exceed $800 million its first year of 
operation, ending July 31, the Agriculture 
Department now estimates. And that may be 
only the beginning. “The present program 
is going to cost more than $1 billion a year 
before long, and the U.S. taxpayer won't 
stand for that very long,” declares Marion 
Rhodes, president of the New York Cotton 
Exchange, who also raises cotton in Missouri. 


JOHNSON SEEKS NEW APPROACH 


The industry’s nervousness over the extent 
to which it relies on Federal funds has in- 
creased in recent weeks. While President 
Johnson has indicated he favors continuing 
present price support programs at least an- 
other year, he has directed Agriculture Sec- 
retary Freeman to “lead a major effort to 
find new approaches to reduce the heavy cost 
of our farm programs and to direct more of 
our efforts to the small farmer who needs 
help the most.” 

This was closely followed by an Agriculture 
Department report showing that 56 percent 
of the Nation’s farm families got just 9 per- 
cent of the Government's price support pay- 
ments in the 1963-64 crop year. Then there 
was a magazine article by Budget Director 
Kermit Gordon critical of the cost of farm 
price support programs. Furthermore, con- 
tinuing reapportionment of congressional 
seats is trimming the farmer’s already dwin- 
dling political power. 

“There’s no doubt the present cotton pro- 
gram is costing too much for what we're get- 
ting out of it,” asserts C. H. Devaney, presi- 
dent of the Texas Farm Bureau in Waco, 
Significantly, his State led the Nation in the 
1963-64 crop year with receipt of $492 million 
in price supports on all farm products. Like 
other members of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Mr, Devaney would like to 
see cotton price supports steadily reduced 
and eventually replaced by a support equal 
to 90 percent of the average market price in 
the preceding 3 years. 

SUPPORT PRICE DECLINE 


There's some indication the Agriculture 
Department is already tending in the direc- 
tion the Farm Bureau seeks to go. Price 
supports on the 1965-66 cotton crop will drop 
to 29 cents a pound, from 30 cents this year 
and 32.5 a year ago. The Bureau would like 
to see them further reduced to 27 cents a 
pound in the 1967-68 crop year. Then start- 
ing with the 1968-69 crop year, the 90 percent 
of the preceding 3-year average would take 
over—or about 25 cents in 1968-69. Presum- 
ably, the support level would drop further 
in succeeding years, as market prices set by 
supply and demand would become the basis 
for supports. 

But perhaps the major reason for worry in 
the cotton industry is the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government’s massive new program is 
failing to solve the industry’s longstanding 
ills, and it’s adding some new problems as 
well, 

“The present program is hopeless,” states 
C. Layton Merritt, Jr., a New Orleans cotton 
broker. In varying degrees, his sentiment is 
echoed by scores of cotton farmers, ginners, 
and shippers from the Carolinas to California. 
They’re joined by the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee, Senator ELLEN- 
per, of Louisiana, who contends the new pro- 
gram. has failed to accomplish a single thing 
it set out to do. 

To be sure, the new textile mill subsidy 
ended the inequity of U.S. mills paying 8.5 
cents a pound more for U.S. cotton than their 
foreign competitors paid for our cotton. 
That, in turn, perked up textile profits, and 
prompted some price cuts on U.S.-made 
clothing. 

But even these successes have been limited. 
Synthetic fibers made up a record 38.6 per- 
cent of the raw material fed to US. textile 
looms in 1964, while cotton’s share plunged 
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to an alltime low of 55.1 percent. Imports 
of foreign-made clothing continued to take 
a growing share of U.S. markets. And price 
cuts on U.S.-manufactured clothing have 
fallen short of the $500 million Congress 
had anticipated. 

To many in the cotton industry, therefore, 
the new program amounts to little short of 
a disaster. Instead of rising, export sales of 
U.S. cotton are falling at a sharper rate than 
domestic sales are climbing. For the year 
ending July 31, exports are expected to be 1.4 
million bales under the previous year, double 
the anticipated 700-million-bale rise in do- 
mestic use. 

“The fixed export price on U.S. cotton 
makes it practically impossible to sell on the 
world market when other countries have cot- 
ton for sale—they simply undercut our price,” 
complains Jack J. Stoneham, Dallas cotton 
merchant and chairman of the Foreign Trade 
Committee of the National Cotton Council. 
“We're reduced to selling what can be sold 
under foreign aid programs and outright 
giveaways to other countries.” 


ADDING TO THE SURPLUS 


Because this decline in exports is cutting 
total consumption after a record crop, the 
addition to Government surplus stocks of 
cotton on July 31 is expected to total 2 mil- 
lion bales, double the rise a year earlier. 
That would put stocks at 14.4 million bales, 
the second highest carryover ever. This 
amounts to a full year’s supply and repre- 
sents a taxpayers’ investment of about $2 
billion. 

“This rapid buildup in Government stocks 
is a millstone around the farmer’s neck,” 
declares Walter L. Randolph, Montgomery, 
Ala., a national vice president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. “Every time 
the surplus climbs, it brings more pressure 
for a cut in acreage allotments.” 

And despite a record 15.3-million-bale 
harvest in the current crop year, farmers 
are getting less money for their cotton than 
the previous year, due to a combination of 
lower support prices and a decline in total 
demand for cotton. 

“I sold my cotton for 2 cents a pound 
above the 32.5-cent support price a year ago, 
but this time I've only been able to get the 
new 30-cent support price—that 4.5-cent cut 
has cost me $22.50 a bale,” says Newton S. 
Cooper, a Casa Grande, Ariz., cottongrower. 
Russell Kennedy, anofficial of a large Cali- 
fornia cooperative, reports, “about 40 per- 
cent of the farmers on the eastern side of 
the San Joaquin Valley didn’t make any 
profit on their crops this year under the new 


Perhaps the severest critics of the pro- 
gram are the merchants and shippers. “The 
red tape connected with the new program is 
driving me crazy,” comments Charles W. 
Shepard, Jr., a Gadsden, Ala., merchant. 

Merchants and shippers also complain the 
current cotton program is reducing the role 
of middleman. “The program so heavily fa- 
vors cooperatives that they’re steadily taking 
over the industry,” declares Ed Martin, vice 
president of Sternberg-Martin Co., a Dallas 
cotton firm. “With their vast tax advan- 
tages, they’re diverting profits produced at 
Government expense into purchase of hun- 
dreds of cotton gins, cottonseed oil mills, 
cotton compresses, and other facilities.” 

Merchants feel much of the trouble comes 
from the way in which farm prices are sup- 
ported. A farmer can elect to put his cotton 
under a Government “loan” set well above 
the market price, and receive immediate 
payment for it. Then if the cotton can't be 
sold by July 31, the Government simply 
takes title to it. 

“The cotton loan program has been a to- 
tal failure,” asserts William C. Helmbrecht, 
Jr. past president of the Dallas Cotton Ex- 
change. “Not only does it build surpluses 
and cost money, it has encouraged farmers 
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scattered around in almost every State to 
produce cotton just for the Government to 
store because its quality is not spinnable at 
the price Washington sets for it.” 


YIELDS GET A BOOST 


The program also has been foiled by the 
farmer’s ingenuity in steadily boosting yields 
per acre—they now average about 1 bale 
per acre, compared with one-fourth bale 
when Government cotton programs started 
in 1933. For example, farmers agreeing to 
cut their 1965-66 acreage by one-third from 
their normal allotment can qualify for a 
loan price 4.35-cents-a-pound higher than 
those using the full allotment. But, notes 
J. D. Hayes, president of the Alabama Farm 
Bureau, “a large number of Alabama farm- 
ers are going to take this so-called domestic 
allotment this year, then ‘skip row’ plant 
and grow just about as much cotton as be- 
fore.” Skip row planting is the technique of 
planting two rows, then leaving one fallow. 
This counts as a one-third acreage reduc- 
tion, but the extra space stimulates cotton 
production in the remaining rows by 30 to 
60 percent. 

Many in the industry are also critical of 
the emphasis the program places on “pre- 
serving the small farmer.” Over half of the 
707,989 farms receiving cotton allotments in 
1964 received 15 acres or less, notes a Mem- 
phis banker. “About half of these farmers 
would just as soon quit raising cotton if the 
Government would give them a way to do 
50,” he asserts. 

Shippers and merchants generally agree 
the obvious way to regain cotton’s lost mar- 
kets would be to return to a free market in 
which supply and demand would set the price 
of cotton. To ease the transition of farmers 
to this free market, they suggest the Govern- 
ment simply make direct payments to the 
farmer based on the difference between the 
market price of his cotton and the support 
level calculated to give him a profit. 

“This would be vastly cheaper than the 
present system, and would start cotton mov- 
ing in normal trade channels again,“ con- 
tends Mr. Rhodes of the New York Cotton 
Exchange. 

Most producers, however, oppose this pro- 
posal. “Any system of direct payments to 
farmers would probably mean limitations on 
the amount a farmer could receive,” says 
Harold F. Oldendorf, an Osceola, Ark., cot- 
ton farmer. “That would penalize those who 
are the most efficient.” Adds C. R. Harvin, a 
Summerton, S.C., cotton grower: “Once we 
start following the world price down, there’s 
no telling how low it would go. That would 
surely mean similar cuts in support prices.” 

But all segments of the industry agree 
that some new approach must be tried soon, 
Warns Mr, Helmbrecht of Dallas: “We are 
no longer at the proverbial crossroad. U.S. 
cotton has reached the end of the line. We 
have to start growing cotton for consumption 
or stop growing it.” 


POVERTY PROGRAM BEING 
UNDERMINED 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in 
this morning’s Washington Post the bril- 
liant column Inside Report by Evans and 
Novak points out to the Nation what is 
happening to the Johnson poverty pro- 
gram. Instead of focusing on poverty, 
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it is being exploited by self-seeking po- 
litical machines both in the cities and 
in the backwater areas. I invite my col- 
leagues’ attention to the column, and 
I urge the poverty czar to let the Nation 
know what he is doing to correct the 
conditions described in it: 


GEORGE WALLACE VERSUS THE Poor 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


At precisely the moment when his State 
troopers were smashing in heads of Negro 
demonstrators, Gov. George C. Wallace was 
deftly reaching for control of President John- 
son's antipoverty crusade in Alabama. 

Branded a leftwinger“ by Wallace, the 
young Birmingham lawyer who has been the 
guiding force behind the poverty program in 
Alabama is being purged. If Wallace follows 
up this purge with his own takeover, Federal 
poverty officials in Washington will be faced 
with this choice: Either turn the poverty 
program there over to the tender mercies of 
George Wallace or just shut off badly needed 
money to the State. 

This reliance on local leadership is the 
Achilles heel of the community action pro- 
gram, which in turn is the core of the anti- 
poverty crusade. In the big cities, patronage- 
hungry political bosses are muscling in. 
Much worse, Wallace-style segregationists are 
applying their deadening touch in the Deep 
South. 

This prospect in Birmingham is nothing 
less than tragic. Believing that the Reverend 
Dr. Martin Luther King's demonstrations in 
Selma actually strengthen Wallace’s hand, 
embattled white moderates in Birmingham 
have hoped the poverty program would ab- 
sorb the interests and energies of the Negro 
militants. But if Wallace does take over the 
poverty program there (or forces it to be shut 
down), Negro frustration will grow and trig- 
ger still more demonstrations. 

The story of the Birmingham poverty pro- 
gram dates back to last October, shortly after 
Congress passed the poverty bill. Mayor 
Albert Boutwell, a cautious, nervous mod- 
erate who was facing a challenge at the polls 
from the Wallace forces, was leery of identifi- 
cation with Washington in any way. He 
ignored the poverty program. 

That’s when Erskine Smith, a young Bir- 
mingham lawyer willing to stand up and be 
counted for the Johnson-Humphrey ticket, 
stepped in. He put together a biracial com- 
munity action committee in Birmingham, 
went to Washington (accompanied by Billy 
Hamilton, Mayor Boutwell's assistant) and 
got his approved. 

But in recent weeks Wallace has become 
interested in poverty. He has formed a State 
poverty committee—a lily-white committee, 
naturally—led by a Wallace lieutenant named 
Claude Kirk. 

Moreover, Wallace put together his own 
poverty committee for all of Jefferson County 
(which includes Birmingham), consisting of 
the mayors—all white, of course—of the 
county's smaller towns. Heading this lily- 
white committee is key Wallace supporter 
Jess Lanier, mayor of Bessemer, which has 
one of the largest Negro populations propor- 
tionately in all of the South. 

The Wallaceites made their move on Feb- 
ruary 25. Claude Kirk, the Wallace man 
heading the State poverty committee, de- 
nounced Erskine Smith as a liberal leftwinger 
on the eve of a poverty workshop in Birming- 
ham 


Smith then found himself facing the mul- 
tiple. pressure that is so often the plight of 
the Deep South moderate. Out of a clear 
blue sky, his two law partners informed him 
they were breaking up the firm and leaving 
him. The reason: Smith was “too contro- 
versial.” 

Worst of all, Mayor Boutwell capitulated 
to the pressure and asked Smith to resign 
as chairman of the Birmingham committee 
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(on the pretext that Smith had invited in 
members of the Urban League, most moder- 
ate of Negro rights organizations). In sym- 
pathy, Negro members of the committee de- 
clared they would resign if Smith had to. 

At this writing, Smith is expected to re- 
sign Friday. But other white moderates are 
trying to convince their Negro colleagues to 
stay on the committee and fight the Wallace 
pressure. 

Only the ultranaive believe Wallace is really 
interested in an effective antipoverty pro- 
gram. His sidekicks in Birmingham boast 
that their county antipoverty committee “is 
all red neck and no brown neck.“ More- 
over, Wallace has barred the location of a 
racially integrated Job Corps camp in Ala- 
bama. 


What Wallace does want is control of the 
poverty program, not only in Birmingham, 
but also in Mobile and all other Alabama 
cities. 

That lily-white dominance of the program 
might choke off funds from Washington (as 
happened in one Louisiana project last week) 
makes no difference to him. While Lyndon 
B. Johnson is crusading against poverty, 
George Wallace seems to be crusading ágainst 
the poor. 


SOCIAL SECURITY INCOME 
LIMITATION INCREASE 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ropison] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation to raise the 
outside-earnings limitation now appli- 
cable to social security retirees. 

As we are all well aware, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is currently 
engaged in drafting a wide-ranging bill 
encompassing numerous amendments 
and improvements for the social security 
program. At this time, however, we still 
have no definite information as to 
whether or not the committee will rec- 
ommend any modernization of the un- 
realistic as well as obsolete penalty 
imposed upon those who have retired 
under social security at the present time, 
despite the fact that they are able and 
willing and in need of supplementing 
their retirement benefits by at least part- 
time employment. 

As we know, there is no similar restric- 
tion whatsoever on the amount that can 
be received by those other retirees for- 
tunate enough to have income from other 
pension plans, annuities, rents, or divi- 
dends. I can fully understand why there 
is some opposition to a correction of this 
inequitable situation from those who do 
not want the older worker to remain even 
a part-time member of the labor force 
but, if we mean what we have been saying 
about eliminating poverty, I know of no 
better way to advance that battle than 
to permit—as I am _ suggesting—such 
retirees to earn up to $2,400 a year before 
any deduction is made in their social 
security benefits. 

My bill, therefore—similar to legisla- 
tion that I have introduced in other Con- 
gresses—would increase the present 
$1,200 annual ceiling without penalty to 
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$2,400, and it is offered in the hope that, 
as more and more of us join in support of 
such relief, some such proposal will be 
rape in the pending social security 


THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
the recent “Voice of Democracy” con- 
test conducted by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, an outstanding young stu- 
dent from the Fourth District of Mi- 
nois, Harry Wayne Simmon, represent- 
ed the State of Illinois. 

Harry is an outstanding student at 
Lyons Township High School in La 
Grange, Ill. He and the other young 
men and women who participated in this 
year’s “Voice of Democracy” contest are 
outstanding examples of the talented and 
dedicated young generation who will 
mature to accept positions of responsi- 
bility in our society. 

I am pleased to insert into the RECORD 
at this point the winning speech of Har- 
ry Simmon’s in the Illinois Voice of 
Democracy competition: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP, 1964-65 
(By Harry Wayne Simmon, La Grange, Ill.) 

You've heard how Americans have 50 per- 
cent of the world’s wealth and 7 percent 
of its people. We're lucky to be Americans, 
aren’t we? It seems we were born into a 
rose colored world. Right now we're proud 
of our country and our heritage. 

To this kind of talk I say, Save it.“ I’m 
tired of listening to eulogies and pride 
boasting speeches. Let men rest on the 
past, let them lean against the accomplish- 
ments of their grandfathers and fall asleep. 
In this changing world, not advancing is, 
in effect, falling backward. ‘The freshness 
and vitality of America, those qualities 
which drove men to make us free, lie dor- 
mant, shut up behind social whims, cyni- 
cism, and selfishness. 

You know people who are talented and 
industrious, but if they do anything at 
all with these attributes, it’s only to gain 
financial security, power, or self-enjoyment. 
This is apparent in recent political scandals 
and campaign mudslinging. 

Adult America has a sense of values brain- 
washed by the corruption and greed of a few. 
If there is a chance to save the freshness of 
America, it lies with her youth. Herein is 
the challenge of citizenship. America's 
youth cannot be carbon copies of her adults. 
America’s youth are willing and wanting 
right now to give and to create for some- 
thing they can call their own, and what bet- 
ter to call your own than your country. But 
if their willingness is stifled, they turn de- 
linquent or withdraw into themselves or 
set up false senses of values. Just by using 
all his resources, without slighting ingenuity 
and imagination, an American can advance 
the welfare and prestige of his country most, 
The highly developed minds and bodies of 
American youth deteriorate in waiting for a 
chance to exploit their talents for a worth- 
while goal. Give youth a chance; give them 
freedom; challenge them with something 
worthwhile and they’ll make America a hun- 
dred times greater than she already is. 
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Perhaps you say that they have chances to 
work off exuberance for their country. 
Maybe they do, but it is not the accepted 
thing in their society because it is not the 
accepted thing in adult society. When you 
hear a siren on the streets, how many cars 
actually pull to the side of the road, much 
less come to a halt? What percentage of 
your adult friends really know the issues of 
politics and have formulated their own an- 
swers? How many times have you heard 
adults complain about taxes? Moreover, how 
much are the letters “U.S.A.” a part of your 
everyday vocabulary? 

Take stock, friend, Look at the problem. 
Behold America. Is she really progressing 
in spirit as she is in automation, economy, 
and population? Her youth can and shall 
carry on the spirit of America. 

This, then, is the challenge of citizenship 
for all Americans: for adults it is to set an 
example by laying cynicism aside and picking 
up the banner of vitality and plain, honest 
drive; for youth it is to follow the example 
and exploit their natural freshness and naive 
courage. 

There is a bond between men which Emer- 
son called “the nimble air benign.” It is the 
universality of man, his need for love, for 
self-pride, for identity, maybe it’s just con- 
science; but whatever it is, we can use it 
as a connecting agent to help us all know 
how to use our talents. But talent is noth- 
ing without courage and imagination to put 
these natural qualities to work—to work for 
America. 


APPORTIONMENT OF STATE LEGIS- 
LATURES 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Bos Wi1son] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
think most of us are agreed, regardless 
of party, that this Congress ought to act 
this year on legislation calling for a con- 
stitutional amendment to guarantee the 
right of States to apportion one house 
of their legislatures on factors other than 
population. 

The urgency is clear. Most State leg- 
islatures will not meet next year and 
so could not ratify a proposed amend- 
ment. A longer delay might find that 
many States already had reapportioned. 
In view of this, many of us have signed 
a discharge petition to speed considera- 
tion of this controversial issue, which 
boils down to lawmaking by the judi- 
ciary. 

It is an issue which deserves our pray- 
erful consideration. It is an issue that 
goes deeper than the surface considera- 
tions of reapportionment, however im- 
portant these considerations may be. 
What we are witnessing here is a step 
by the judicial branch along the same 
path toward central government that 
the executive branch has followed so 
vigorously for so many years. The Court 
held in its momentous decision of last 
June 12 that districts of both houses of 
State legislatures must be based substan- 
tially on the basis of population. Mere 
pampers: What I would call “computer 
ogic.“ 

But, of course, people are more than 
numbers. They have different needs, 
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different hopes. You cannot quantify 
them. You cannot reduce representative 
government to a game of trying to guess 
how many jellybeans are in the gold- 
fish bowl. 

We are, fundamentally, a republic. 
And what is at stake here is our repub- 
lican concept of government. And this 
concept will be weakened when the States 
lose the right to determine the composi- 
tion of their representative governments. 
I would hope that this will be found to 
be the view of most of us. 


AMENDING THE CIVIL SERVICE RE- 
TIREMENT ACT TO ENABLE 
CAREER FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
WHO LOSE THEIR JOBS BECAUSE 
OF THE ABANDONMENT OR 
TRANSFER OF GOVERNMENT OF- 
FICES TO QUALIFY FOR FULL 
RETIREMENT BENEFITS IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF AGE 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Linpsay] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join other members of the New York 
State congressional delegation in sup- 
port of legislation which I believe is 
needed if the Government is to be fair 
to the thousands of civil service workers 
who lose their jobs because of the closing 
or transfer of defense and other Federal 
installations. 

The bill I offer for introduction today 
is both brief and simple. It amends the 
Civil Service Retirement Act to provide: 

Any employee who completes 20 years of 
service and who is involuntarily separated 
from the service solely by reason of the aboli- 
tion or relocation of his employment with 
the Government shall, upon such separation, 
be paid an annuity computed as provided in 
section 9 of this act. 


As the act now stands, Federal employ- 
ees having 25 years of service may re- 
ceive annuities if they are separated in- 
voluntarily regardless of age. Those 
with 20 years’ service must wait until the 
age of 50 to receive annuities. 

This provision often works a hardship 
on the people involved. Permit me to 
cite just one letter I have received on 
the subject: 

Iam a handicapped person under 50 years 
of age with 21 years’ civil service in the De- 
fense Medical Supply Center, Brooklyn. This 
center is being transferred to Philadelphia on 
or about July 1965. Due to the ill health of 
my parents, who are my dependents, I am 
now forced to give up my job as I would be 
unable to make the move to Philadelphia. 

As a native New Yorker who has given my 
best years to service in the Government, a 
20-year retirement bill, ess of age, 
would permit me to continue to maintain my 
home in New York. 


In just three paragraphs, the letter 
typifies the effect upon individuals of the 
closing and consolidations of Federal 
offices throughout the country. During 
the past 4 years the administration has 
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eliminated 149,000 Government posi- 
tions. The Defense Department alone 
has announced plans to close some 95 
installations. The problem is by no 
means confined to New York State. 

I wish to make it clear that this bill 
would directly affect only career civil 
service workers—in other words, those 
with 20 years of service. Those employ- 
ees who do not have a tenure of 20 years 
will, as at present, have to wait until they 
are 62 to receive retirement benefits. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, this bill 
represents a conscientious effort to mini- 
mize the effects of governmental consoli- 
dations upon the lives of those Govern- 
ment employees who have served their 
country long and dutifully. 


OFFICE OF COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues in 
sponsoring a proposal to create an Office 
of Community Development in the Exec- 
utive Office of the President. 

In doing so, I want to pay tribute to 
the work of the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. MaTHTAS J, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH], the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor], the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Morse], and the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. TUPPER]. 

These distinguished Republican Mem- 
bers have led the way in preparing this 
legislative milestone. I commend them 
for their constructive and dynamic 
efforts. 

The changing tide of human activity, 
Mr. Speaker, demands this legislation. 
Our urban areas are growing across the 
face of America. The problems of the 
metropolis and the small city are growing 
in like fashion. This legislation can do 
much to meet, to ease and to solve these 
problems. 

I urge the entire membership to care- 
fully consider this plan. I suggest it 
should be promptly enacted into law. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
PROGRAM CUTBACKS 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, our North Dakota Legislature is 
very much concerned about the plans 
of President Johnson’s Great Society to 
do away with the fine programs the Soil 
Conservation Service has had for aiding 
our farmers in the vital field of soil and 
water conservation. 
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These funds have yielded great re- 
turns to generations yet unborn in the 
preservation of our most precious herit- 
age, the soil, and our legislature firmly 
resists the ridiculous and ruinous cut- 
backs requested by the President. 

I am including in my remarks for the 
information of my colleagues, House 
Concurrent Resolution B2 and House 
Concurrent Resolution W1. 


House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION B2 


A concurrent resolution requesting the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the U.S. Con- 
gress to take all possible steps to secure 
restoration of funds cut from soil con- 
servation and agricultural stabilization 
and conservation budgets 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has for nearly 30 years followed a policy of 
making Soil Conservation Service technical 
assistance available without charge to pri- 
vate landowners; and 

Whereas the availability of such technical 
assistance has been of great value in the 
restoration and conservation of our natural 
resources; and 

Whereas conservation work in the field of 
tree planting and water impoundments has 
been of particularly great benefit; and 

Whereas much work remains to be done 
in the field of soll and water conservation; 
and 

Whereas the Federal Bureau of the Budget 
has recommended sharp reductions in funds 
for technical assistance and cost-sharing 
aid in the conservation field: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Congress of the United 
States are hereby respectfully urged to 
take all possible steps to secure the restora- 
tion of funds cut from soil conservation and 
agricultural stabilization and conservation 
budgets, in order that conservation work, 
particularly in the areas of tree planting and 
water impoundment and similar-type proj- 
ects, may continue at not less than their past 
level; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the U.S. Secretary of Agri- 
culture and to each member of the North 
Dakota congressional delegation. 

ARTHUR A. LINK, 
Speaker of the House. 
DONNELL HAUGEN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
CHARLEs TIGHE, 
President of the Senate. 
GERALD L. STAIR. 
Secretary of the Senate. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION W1 


A concurrent resolution opposing proposed 
charges by the Federal Government for 
technical assistance to landowners in the 
field of soil and water conservation 


Whereas the Bureau of the Budget has pro- 
posed that soil conservation districts charge 
farmers, ranchers, and other landowners up 
to 50 percent of the cost of technical assist- 
ance furnished to help design, lay out, and 
install soil and water conservation practices 
on their land; and 

Whereas 70 locally governed soil conserva- 
tion districts in North Dakota which cover 
the total land area have over a period of 
years made a most valuable contribution to 
the agricultural welfare of the State; and 

Whereas the burden of such payments to 
the Federal Government will fall heaviest on 
our family farms and small operators; and 

Whereas such assessment of payment to 
the Federal Government will discourage the 
application of soil and water conservation 
measures on land so vital to the strength and 
welfare of North Dakota and the Nation; and 
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Whereas requiring farmers and ranchers to 
pay the Federal Government for such services 
would place an added drain on the resources 
of rural America and force more people off 
the land; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has for 
some 30 years provided technical help to own- 
ers and operators of privately owned lands 
because it is in the total public interest, and 
because one of the most urgent national 
needs is to protect and improve soil and 
water resources on the privately owned and 
operated land of America: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the legislative as- 
sembly of the State of North Dakota vigor- 
ously opposes any reduction in the Federal 
participation in such program and the adop- 
tion by the Congress of the United States of 
any system of charging farmers and ranchers 
for technical help for the application of soil 
and water conservation work on the pri- 
vately owned and operated lands in North 
Dakota and the Nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
each member of the North Dakota congres- 
sional delegation, the President of the U.S. 
Senate, and the Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

ARTHUR A. LINK, 
Speaker of the House. 
DONNELL HAUGEN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
CHARLES TIGHE, 
President of the Senate. 
GERALD L. Sram, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


TIME TO CLIP WINGS OF COMMOD- 
ITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is time 
to clip the wings of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation before it flies away 
with more of needed national farm in- 
come. That is why I am joining other of 
my colleagues in introducing a bill to 
strengthen the market price of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, grain sorghums, 
soybeans, and flaxseed by prohibiting 
the CCC from making domestic sales of 
such commodities at prices less than 125 
percent of current support prices plus 
reasonable carrying charges. 

This action is desperately needed if 
we are to avoid a repetition of past un- 
wise manipulations by the CCC. All too 
often we have seen this Government 
agency throw its stocks on the market 
at uncalled-for low prices, sometimes 
right in the middle of the harvest sea- 
son. The resulting sag in the market 
price to farmers has been catastrophic. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge prompt considera- 
tion and passage of the bill. Prohibiting 
the Commodity Credit Corporation from 
selling its commodities at prices less than 
125 percent of current support prices will 
at least maintain some semblance of or- 
der and keep the market at a point that 
approaches a fair level. It is time that 
the CCC became an instrument of gov- 
ernment that helps the farmer rather 
than hurts him. 
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TO ESTABLISH A JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CONGRESS 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
commend my colleague from Indiana 
[Mr. MappEn] on his excellent presenta- 
tion today of the objectives and provi- 
sions of House Concurrent Resolution 4, 
to establish a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress. 

The need for a full and complete study 
of the organization and operation of the 
Congress is long overdue. 

In this age of instant communication, 
computer statistics, and the growing 
complexities stemming from the eco- 
nomie mobility of our population, Fed- 
eral dominion over many aspects of the 
daily lives of our citizens is a clear and 
present reality. 

Whether the flow of authority to 
Washington results from an inexorable 
tendency on the part of the Federal bu- 
reaucracy to expand itself in keeping 
with Parkinson’s laws, or rather results 
from a receding ability or willingness on 
the part of State and local governments 
to keep up with the needs of our citizens, 
it is not my purpose here to debate. 

I simply state as a fact that the Fed- 
eral Government is more and more in- 
volved with the affairs of every citizen, 
as evidenced by the growing army of 
Federal workers in the executive branch 
and in the sheer amount of legislation 
we, the people’s representatives, are 
called upon to dispose of in this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, we tolerate the inefficien- 
cies in our democratic system of Govern- 
ment as a very small price to pay for the 
blessings of liberty. Certainly, no one of 
us wants to trade what we have, for all 
its faults, for the odious imposition of a 
totalitarian dictatorship or for the chaos 
which is the companion of anarchy. 

Still, acceptance of the weaknesses in- 
herent in any democracy gives us no li- 
cense to divest ourselves of the respon- 
sibility to improve the mechanics of the 
system to keep pace with the ever-chang- 
ing times. 

In the last session of Congress, I in- 
troduced a measure designed to eliminate 
a part of the legislative procedure that 
has been obsolete for many years. I said 
at that time: 

The growth of Government has made it 
mandatory for the legislative branch to mod- 
ernize its procedures. If the Congress is to 
meet its responsibilities as regards efficiency 
and economy, a close relationship between 
the House and Senate tax raising and tax 
spending committees must be established. 


I repeat that statement today, as it is 
as valid now as it was then, and I have 
reintroduced my bill to create a Joint 
Committee on the Budget with the hope 
that it will be passed in this session of 
Congress. 

But there are additional operations of 
the Congress which deserve study with 
an eye toward modernization. It is my 
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hope that a careful study by a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress would define and illuminate these 
additional operations, and with that goal 
in mind, I pledge to work for passage of 
House Concurrent Resolution 4. 

Mr. Speaker, I urgently recommend 
pew of House Concurrent Resolu- 

on 4, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have requested this time to make 
inquiry of the distinguished majority 
leader of the program for the remainder 
of this week and next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the in- 
quiry of the minority leader, there is no 
further business for the remainder of 
this week. 

The program for next week is as 
follows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar day. 

There are four bills under suspen- 
sions, as follows: 

H.R. 4152. Amending laws relative to 
Federal intermediate credit banks and 
production credit associations to ex- 
pedite return of Government capital and 
improve operations. 

H.R. 5075. Increase Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration loan fund limitation. 

H.R. 5874. School construction under 
Public Law 815 in Puerto Rico. 

H.R. 4714. To amend the Cultural 
Development Act. 

For Tuesday and the balance of the 
week: 

Tuesday is Private Calendar day. 

H.R. 5505. Federal standards for con- 
gressional redistricting, under a modified 
closed rule, with 3 hours of general 
debate. 

H.R, 4185. Patent Office fees, under an 
open rule with 2 hours of debate. 

H.R. 5374. Relating to salaries of Su- 
preme Court Justices, under an open rule 
with 1 hour of debate. 

H.R. 4527. Authorization of funds for 
the U.S. Coast Guard. 

This, of course, is made subject to the 
usual reservation that conference re- 
ports may be brought up at any time and 
that any further program may be an- 
nounced later. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
MARCH 15, 1965 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact we have completed the legis- 
lative program for this week, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today, it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, do I understand that 
there will be no pro forma session to- 
morrow? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. There will be no session at all if 
this permission is granted. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next, March 17, 1965. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


FORMULATION OF THE FOREIGN 
POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on the subject of Vietnam. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
-to support the position of the President 
of the United States and the Department 
of State. I believe the vast majority of 
the Members of this House and the oth- 
er body, and the overwhelming majority 
of the American people are supporting 
the position of the President on Vietnam. 
The President’s decision to send addi- 
tional combat units into South Vietnam, 
namely, additional Marines, is a wise de- 
cision. I feel that this is the greatest 
single issue before the American people 
and before the free world today. It is the 
question of whether or not we are going 
to back up before Communist aggression 
in this great key area of the world in 
southeast Asia which is confronting us 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, the President of the 
United States, our Commander in Chief 
today, is eminently qualified to make 
decisions concerning South Vietnam and 
concerning Berlin, the Congo, and the 
other areas of the world where the Com- 
munists are exerting pressure. The 
President of the United States today has 
had more experience in this field than 
any President ever to occupy the White 
House in the history of our country. For 
more than two decades the President has 
been sitting in on every major foreign 
policy decision and every military deci- 
sion that this country has made—as ma- 
jority leader of the other body, as Vice 
President of the United States and now 
as President and Commander in Chief. 
I want to repeat that he has been in on 
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every major foreign policy decision made 
during the last 20 years. 

Our distinguished and able Secretary 
of State, Dean Rusk, knows Asia. He 
served as a lieutenant colonel in this 
very area of the world in which we are 
concerned today as an aide, as one of 
the top aides, to “Vinegar Joe” Stillwell 
in the China-Burma-India-Southeast 
Asia theater. He was assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Far Eastern Affairs 
under President Harry Truman. 

The first team, Mr. Speaker, is in 
charge of the foreign policy of our coun- 
try today. They are specifically behind 
our refusal to withdraw from South Viet- 
nam and our refusal to negotiate when 
negotiations have already been held, 
agreements made and signed. 

Are we going to pull out of South Viet- 
nam? Mr. Speaker, it is unthinkable to 
me, incredible and unbelievable, that any 
thinking American would demand that 
in the face of the enemy we turn tail 
and run. This is particularly so at this 
time when Kosygin, who is Premier of 
Russia, is trying to feel out the world 
situation. 

Are we going to give him any encour- 
agement to continue or to start new ag- 
gression in other areas of the world? 
What did he say in Hanoi recently? And 
I might say while some possibly well- 
meaning but certainly unthinking 
Americans were demanding that we with- 
draw from South Vietnam, demanding 
that we negotiate, Kosygin was saying 
the same thing; he was demanding that 
we withdraw not only from South Viet- 
nam but also from South Korea and all 
of Asia. And these screaming, howling 
voices in America, demanding that we 
withdraw, were only echoing the voices 
of Kosygin, Ho Chi Minh, Mao Tse-tung, 
and Communist leaders throughout the 
world. 

I believe, for one, that the President 
should be supported, not these interna- 
tional gangsters, these proponents and 
architects of infiltration, terrorism, and 
subversion who are exerting every effort 
to conquer the entire world. 

Right after the white paper, which is 
a true documentation of facts as to ag- 
gression in South Vietnam, was issued by 
the State Department, what was the story 
heard over Moscow Radio, Peiping Radio, 
Hanoi Radio at that very moment or a 
few days after that white paper was 
issued? Of course, they have been de- 
manding that we withdraw. They have 
referred to the white paper as a pack of 
lies. They have attacked constantly the 
President of the United States and the 
Secretary of State. 

Let us look at what Moscow Radio said 
about the President a few days ago. 
They said that he was the leader of a 
bandit gang of imperialists. What did 
Peiping Radio say about Adlai Steven- 
son, our Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions? They said that he was comparable 
to Dr. Goebbels, Adolph Hitler’s propa- 
ganda minister, and called him a Goeb- 
bels-type politician. They have attacked 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say that it is 
shocking to see Americans echoing this 
same sentiment. Yes, it has come over 
the radio from Cuba. They have called 
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Members of this Congress by name, since 
they rose on the floor of this Congress; 
Tass, the other day—the mouthpiece for 
Moscow—ridiculed any number of Mem- 
bers of this House who rose in support 
of the President of the United States 
solely because they refused to back a pol- 
icy advocated by some to withdraw from 
South Vietnam, and to negotiate. Ne- 
gotiate under what conditions? Oh, my 
friends, these are serious times. This is 
a great crisis. But I want to say this: 
that both Houses of the Congress should 
have a say in foreign affairs, and the 
White House today welcomes opinions 
expressed on the floor of this House. It 
is our problem and that of the American 
people, just as it is that of our Command- 
er in Chief. 

Mr. Speaker, what is the question in 
southeast Asia? Are we going to pull out 
of this key area of the world? There are 
those who say that this is a faraway 
place, that it is a dirty war, that there 
are swamps, and the communications are 
not good, and it is the wrong place to 
fight and therefore we ought to pull out. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I am delighted to yield to 
my distinguished friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. I want to compli- 
ment him on the position he has taken in 
this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that we Mem- 
bers here in the Congress have to stand 
firmly behind the decision which the 
President of the United States has made 
with respect to Vietnam. 

This is a situation which the Presi- 
dent has inherited and is one of long 
standing. It is one to which every 
thinking American realizes there is no 
easy answer. 

The decisions which the President has 
made with respect to Vietnam must be 
supported by every loyal American and 
must be supported here in the Congress. 
We have drawn a line and if we yield 
here, where do we stand? We cannot 
stand in Berlin nor can we stand any- 
where else in the world, nor can we 
realistically draw another line against 
Communist aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, on several occasions I 
have said during these last few weeks 
that I support the President in this, and 
it is distressing to me to find Americans 
belittling the position which the Presi- 
dent of the United States has taken. 

Just today I heard over the radio that 
the World Council of Churches had con- 
demned the position of the United States 
in Vietnam. It is inconceivable to me 
that so-called men of God would side 
with godless communism and against the 
President in a grave matter such as this. 

For years now, many Americans have 
complained about our failure to take a 
am stand against Communist aggres- 

on. 

We have now that exact opportunity. 

We have taken a stand. 

Our stand is just and right. 

We must not yield. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have said it before and 
I say it again, I stand with the President 
of the United States. He has drawn a 
line and I stand on that line with him. 
No Member of this Congress can do less. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to compliment the gentleman on the 
statement he is making. I am sure his 
expression of strong support for the 
President of the United States in han- 
dling the South Vietnam difficulties has 
the overwhelming support of this House 
and of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that the 
gentleman is making this statement to- 
day. 

Mr. DORN. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
want to join with my colleagues in thank- 
ing the distinguished gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] for giving 
many of us here this afternoon the op- 
portunity of saying that, like him, we do 
support the policy of our great President 
in this troublesome situation that we are 
facing in South Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I have talked with the 
distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina many times about the Commu- 
nist menace. I know there is no one in 
this House who is a more dedicated 
American. There is no one who is more 
determined to back the President of the 
United States, when he tells the world 
that we ought not to negotiate from 
weakness, but that we are determined to 
negotiate from strength. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the gen- 
tleman would agree with me when I say 
that the President of the United States 
is the one leader that we have who knows 
all of the facts, who has the informa- 
tion that will enable him to make these 
critical day-by-day decisions. I am sure 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
would agree with me further when I say 
that I think we, as Members of Congress, 
owe the President our support. We owe 
him our loyalty, as exemplified now by 
the gentleman from South Carolina, in 
this troublesome situation in Asia. He is 
letting the world know that we in Amer- 
ica believe in living up to our commit- 
ments and we do not intend to retreat in 
the face of communism anywhere in the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 

Mr. DORN. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida for his contribution to this 
discussion. I am grateful for his kind 
remarks. There are those who are tell- 
ing us that this is a nasty war in South 
Vietnam, that the monsoons come, it is 
muddy, there are a lot of quagmires and 
jungles; therefore they want to pull out. 

I want to ask my colleagues: Where 
would they make a stand for freedom? 
Do they want to fall back to Hawaii? Is 
the territory or the terrain any better in 
Alaska? 
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I might remind the House that the 
Communists in Russia still claim Alaska 
as Russian territory. They do not rec- 
ognize the treaty of 1867, when we paid 
$744 million for Alaska. Is the terrain 
in the western part of the United States 
any better? Is it too cold in the Rockies? 
Are they going to fall back because the 
weather is bad? 

The Communists chose South Viet- 
nam precisely because it is an isolated 
area and a difficult place for us. For 
these reasons they are hoping we will 
give up; that we will abandon the 
struggle and withdraw. Or maybe we 
will start the slow surrender procedure 
by negotiation. 

I say that we have every right to be 
in southeast Asia. We spent billions of 
dollars in Korea, and in southeast Asia 
we spent billions of dollars during World 
War II, and hundreds of thousands of 
lives. We have every right to be there 
for the cause of freedom. Our President 
is only echoing a strong stand taken 
by three Presidents not to be shoved, not 
to be pushed, out of southeast Asia by 
these diabolical manipulators of world 
domination. 

Mr. Speaker, Commodore Perry in 
1856—more than 100 years ago—speak- 
ing before the National Geographic So- 
ciety in New York, said that some day 
the autocracy and the totalitarianism of 
central Asia and freedom, as exemplified 
by the Western World, would meet in a 
death struggle in southeast Asia. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, that great President of 
the United States, warned this country 
about a combined united Eurasia with 
the goal of world domination. Genghis 
Khan in the 12th century consolidated 
Asia and then conquered all of eastern 
Europe including the Balkans. The only 
thing that saved western Europe and 
Western civilization was the fact that 
Genghis Khan died and his son pulled 
his forces back into eastern Europe. 

There are those who make light of the 
rising power of Red China. It is various- 
ly estimated today that Red China has a 
standing army of from 2.5 million to 10 
million professional soldiers. It is esti- 
mated they have a militia of 100 mil- 
lion. They have atomic bombs, and it 
is predicted that in the near future they 
will explode a hydrogen bomb. Around 
45 years ago Lenin said, “the road to 
Paris is the road through Peiping.” 
They already have Peiping. They have 
consolidated their position in Red 
China. They are ready to proceed on 
that road to Paris. The next stop en 
route is South Vietnam. 

I see my distinguished friend from 
Indiana. I want to say that the steer- 
ing committee of this House adopted 
unanimously a resolution supporting the 
President, and the men on that side of 
the aisle and in the other body represent- 
ing the great Republican Party have sup- 
ported the President in his Vietnam pol- 
icy. 

It was surprising to me, since the 
President ordered additional marines to 
South Vietnam, to note some rumbling 
of discontent in the capitals of Western 
Europe, particularly around Paris. This 
fight in southeast Asia today is for the 
independence of Western Europe, it is 
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for the independence and freedom of our 
own country, and for freedom-loving 
peoples all over the world. 

Yes, they are on the road to Paris. 

The population of Red China today is 
estimated at 700 million. They are moy- 
ing through North Vietnam toward the 
rubber, tin, and oil of the Near East. 

Not far from Singapore, the crossroads 
of the world, you will find Indonesia, 
with over 100 million people and vast re- 
sources. Then just to the west of Red 
China we find India, a nation of almost 
400 million people, already under attack 
2 years ago. With additional millions 
of Red troops, it is reliably reported that 
Red China is in a position to attack India 
again when the time is ripe. 

I might remind the House, Mr, Speak- 
er, that in the Near East you will find 67 
percent of the world’s untapped oil, and 
in the Himalayas a great percentage of 
the world’s uranium. This is a fight to- 
day to control the natural resources of 
the world; not only the sealanes in south 
China, the Bay of Bengal, the straits, and 
the Indian Ocean, but to unite the Asian 
landmass. Then where will Western 
Europe be? With 67 percent of the 
world’s oil and a. great portion of the 
world’s uranium, north Africa would 
outflank Western Europe, and, as Lenin 
predicted, Western Europe would fall 
without the firing of a shot. It would 
fall like a ripe apple into the arms of the 
aggressor. 

With Eurasia and with Afro-Eurasia, 
with its contiguous landmass, where 
would America be situated? With Africa 
only 1,500 miles from Brazil, we would be 
in an impossible position economically 
and militarily. Again I want to ask, 
Where are these unthinking Americans 
willing to make their stand for freedom? 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. CABELL. At this point, Mr. 
Speaker, our distiriguished colleague, 
who is not only distinguished in his 
own right but bears a very distin- 
guished name, raises the point of any- 
one daring on the floor of this House 
to espouse the cause of communism. 
You will remember that a few days 
ago one of our esteemed colleagues 
in a very thoughtless moment suggested 
this question for debate on the floor of 
this House. A debate calls for two sides 
of a question or for a divergence of opin- 
ion. There can be no divergence of 
opinion on this matter, because we have 
only the American and the Communist 
side, and the Communist side is not de- 
batable on the floor of this House. 

Mr. DORN. I thank my friend from 
Texas. 

This is a time for unity. 

I want to repeat we are actually in a 
death struggle. We are in a war at this 
very moment in South Vietnam, in one 
of the most strategic and one of the most 
important areas of the whole world and 
our President and Commander in Chief 
needs the united backing of the Ameri- 
can people to win this war to preserve 
democracy and freedom. This is an ac- 
tion, I might say to my great majority 
leader and to our distinguished Speaker, 
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for peace—to preserve peace. If we 
withdraw, then that is the road to war— 
that is the road to a possible nuclear 
holocaust. It is the road that will en- 
gulf the entire world in war. This has 
been the history of modern civilization. 

But if we want peace and if we believe 
in the preservation of peace, we will stand 
firm in South Vietnam. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I want to commend 
the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina for the wonderful statement he 
is making in connection with the position 
that our President has taken in south- 
east Asia, and particularly with respect 
to the contest—the very deadly contest— 
now taking place in Vietnam. 

I would like to ask the gentleman his 
opinion as to just what would happen 
in southeast Asia if we were to pull out 
of South Vietnam? 

Mr. DORN. It would have a tremen- 
dously adverse psychological effect on 
the entire world. Half of the world’s 
population would say, Well, the United 
States is no longer interested in small 
nations.” They would say that we are 
no longer interested in freedom. In my 
opinion, it would be the green light for 
the Communists to move into some other 
area and for a large portion of the world 
to become neutralists, if not actually 
running up the hammer and sickle. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman. The door of op- 
portunity for the Communists would be 
opened to a number of countries in 
southeast Asia and in my opinion in a 
very short time the Communists would 
take many of them over. I think it is 
time for us to recognize more clearly 
the fact, as the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn] has pointed out, 
that we are engaged in a deadly, devas- 
tating contest over the integrity of the 
individual versus the integrity of the 
state, testing whether the philosophy of 
Jesus Christ and other similar greats or 
the philosophy of Karl Marx, Lenin, 
Stalin, Khrushchev, and Kosygin, and 
others like them shall prevail. That 
serious and dangerous contest is going on 
in many parts of the world, but in a most 
devastating manner. It is being waged 
in South Vietnam between the forces of 
freedom and the forces of slavery. 

I had the pleasure of listening to the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. McNamara 
this morning in the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. Of course, I cannot repeat 
what I heard there. But as one who has 
heard report after report last year and 
this year as to what is taking place, 
what the possibilities are, what we are 
doing and what we may have to do, and 
what we are determined to do I am sat- 
isfied that the President of the United 
States has taken the only course he could 
take. And as the gentleman from South 
Carolina has already pointed out, this 
House sometime back passed a resolution 
supporting the President and saying in 
effect to all the world, especially the 
Communist, that we would stand behind 
him and support him in whatever steps 
he found to be necessary in the defense of 
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freedom in South Vietnam and south- 
east Asia and throughout the world. As 
for me and my household, as was the 
case with this great body we stand firmly 
in just that manner behind the Presi- 
dent of the United States. There is no 
other course at this time. 

There is nothing as yet to negotiate. 
Let me add here the only kind of nego- 
tiation that I would ever agree to, would 
be a negotiation resulting in the com- 
plete withdrawal from South Vietnam 
of the North Vietnamese and a stop to 
the war of aggression they are waging 
against the freedom-loving people of 
South Vietnam. 

Again I want to commend the gentle- 
man for his statement and thank him 
for giving me this opportunity to join 
him in supporting our President on this 
very important question. 

Mr. DORN. I want to thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina. We can have peace and 
we can have negotiation, as the gentle- 
man so ably states, if the North Viet- 
namese and the Red Chinese and the 
Russians would stay out of this area of 
the world and go back to their own coun- 
tries and let the people of South Viet- 
nam live in peace and develop economi- 
cally in peace as was intended by the 
Geneva Agreements of 1954 and in the 
agreement concerning Laos in 1962. We 
would go home. We would be delighted 
to go home. We would be more than 
glad to pull our troops out of South Viet- 
nam if these people—the aggressors— 
would return to their own homelands. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
would like to join with my colleague, the 
most able and learned representative 
from the great State of South Carolina, 
in what he has had to say today not only 
about the Congress but the American 
people defending the position of the 
President of the United States in Viet- 
nam. My colleague is exactly right when 
he says that if we pull out of South Viet- 
nam now, we will live to regret the day. 
Once we begin to back away we literally 
fall into the trap of the Communists. 
That is exactly what they want us to 
do—to become discouraged, disgruntled, 
disgusted if you please—yes; tired of the 
whole thing. When this happens—just 
where do we draw the line as you have 
so ably mentioned here today. 

I always carry with me, lest I forget, a 
statement made by Lenin many years 
ago. I carry it around with me con- 
stantly in my wallet. I look at it every 
now and then. I am going to read it 
now so that all of you who have read it 
before will be again reminded of its con- 
tents. For the purpose of the Recorp, I 
want you to hear it again, and again. 
Do not ever forget that this is a blueprint 
of the whole Russian philosophy just as 
“Mein Kampf” was the map and the 
chart of Hitler. 

Here are Lenin’s own words: 

We are living not merely in a state, but in 
a system of states; and it is inconceivable 
that the Soviet republic should continue for 
& long period side by side with imperialist 
states. Ultimately, one or the other must 
conquer. 
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He says: 
Ultimately one or the other must conquer. 


And here is the pitch: 

Meanwhile, a number of terrible clashes 
between the Soviet republic and bourgeois 
states is inevitable. 


South Vietnam is no exception. This 
is the pattern. My friend from South 
Carolina is correct. I applaud him. I 
commend him and everybody on the Re- 
publican side both in the House and the 
Senate for their stand. Thank God for 
men like you, our Democratic and Repub- 
lican leadership who are upholding our 
President’s hand in this time of peril. 

Mr. DORN. I thank my friend, the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

It might be well for us to remind our- 
selves of this. I am glad the gentleman 
keeps that quotation with him. We all 
need to be reminded of the diabolical, 
sinister design of the Communist con- 
spiracy upon the entire world. We need 
to bear that constantly in mind. 

It might be well for us to remember 
the Communist dogma, They say man 
is only as gravel or stone or wood or any 
other chemical substance, to be used for 
the conquest of the world and the infil- 
tration and domination of the world— 
that and nothing more. They do not 
recognize the dignity and worth of man, 
as is true in our democratic Christian 
concept. 

We might keep that in mind. They 
are bent upon and sworn to the conquest 
and domination of the entire world. 
When dealing with them, sitting down 
to negotiate with them, we ought to keep 
that constantly in mind. 

One of the distinguished Members of 
the other body—I believe it was the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Geor- 
gia—said that the Communists will steal 
your cow and a calf, will keep the cow 
and negotiate about the calf. I know 
some Members came from the farm, as 
I did. Soon the Communists will get 
the whole herd that way. That is ex- 
actly the method they follow—two steps 
forward, one step back; steal your cows, 
keep part of them and negotiate about 
the others. 

We should keep that in mind. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to my friend from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Earlier in his re- 
marks, the distinguished and able 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn] commended those upon whom we 
must rely for the facts, for truth, and for 
decisions, Secretary of State Rusk, Mr. 
McNamara, and many others. I join the 
gentleman in the commendation he has 
paid them for their firmness in this hour. 

I should like to add, on the basis of 
the facts which have come to me as a 
member of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, even if we should be re- 
quested to do what someone has sug- 
gested may happen (something which I 
am sure will not happen), if we should 
be requested by the South Vietnamese 
Government, whichever one it might be 
at the time, to get out of Vietnam—on 
the basis of the facts as I know them, 
today, in my opinion (whether we got 
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out or not), if the North Vietnamese 
should not withdraw their own long ago 
agreed upon line, we would have no al- 
ternative but to continue to resist their 
aggression. We would have to fight on. 
It is unthinkable that we would ever 
negotiate any kind of truce or agreement 
except the kind that would bring the 
kind of peace and the kind of North 
Vietnam withdrawal about which the 
gentleman and others have spoken so 
clearly. 

Mr.DORN. Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to my friend the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. PATTEN. I thank the gentleman 
from South Carolina. I agree with the 
gentleman 100 percent. I always have. 
This goes back more than 40 years. I 
support my President and my Secretary 
of State. 

In this case it is really a pleasure, be- 
cause only last Thursday night we spent 
2 hours at the White House. It was 
wonderful to be brought up to date and 
to get the briefing we received. 

I fear, in our little talk here, that some 
people on the outside may get the wrong 
impression. I wonder, considering the 
military and economic facts about South 
Vietnam, about the alternatives. I 
would like to know what the Council of 
Churches said, as was mentioned on the 
floor. 

I would like to know what the other 
members of the United Nations are say- 
ing about us and on what basis they say 
it. I want to tell you I would like to 
know more about the opinion existing in 
southeast Asia. I have gotten a little 
shaken up by that recent Indian election. 
If anyone were to tell me that in the 
southern part of India 40-some Peiping 
Communists could get elected when 29 of 
them are in jail, I would not believe it. 
It just makes you think a little bit. 

Now, if I am going to fight a fellow, I 
like to fight him on my terms and not 
on his. If world communism is the threat 
today, then, maybe from a military point 
of view we should have a little revision 
in our policy and activity. Sometimes I 
think that in the position we are in today 
they could send down 100,000 men from 
China and not miss them and then send 
another million next week and next week 
send another million and still not miss 
them. So I say whether we are in the 
right place at the right time, taking 
into consideration all the economic fac- 
tors and the political factors and what 
the rest of the world is doing, is some- 
thing we should consider, I think we 
ought to tell people that our minds are 
open and this Congress wants to get all 
of the information it can get. However, 
I do not wish to detract one bit from 
the fine job you are doing on the floor 
here today and I want to associate my- 
self with your remarks. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the distinguished gentleman for 
raising some very pertinent questions 
concerning this entire crisis and this 
controversy. 

In regard to negotiations, I would like 
to say to those who are advocating that 
we negotiate, that. in South Korea, in 
Greece, in the Philippines, and in Malaya 
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where we and where our allies came in 
contact with the Communists in open 
combat, we won. We have never won, to 
my knowledge, in negotiations. There- 
fore, these people who are proposing that 
we negotiate today, I think, are really 
proposing that we negotiate another sur- 
render, another withdrawal, another 
loss. I do know that wherever we have 
stood firm in the right, with principle on 
our side, that the Communists have 
backed down. When we stood for the 
right with sufficient military hardware 
behind us, we won. 

Let us look for just a moment at some 
of the negotiations which we have had in 
the recent past with the dictators. It 
has been mentioned here on the floor 
time and again, but I do not think we 
can mention it too often. I believe one 
of the saddest sights I have ever seen was 
that of Neville Chamberlain returning to 
London, England, in the rain with his 
high top hat and his umbrella, waving 
before the people of London and the good 
people of England a scrap of paper. 
What did this paper have on it? It had 
Hitler’s name signed to it. Then he 
smiled and said, “This means peace in 
our time.” This was after socializing 
with, breaking bread with, and negotiat- 
ing with some of the most infamous in- 
ternational gangsters of our time. I 
think Neville Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, 
Daladier, and Bonnet, who went to that 
conference, are equally guilty today with 
Adolph Hitler for commencing World 
War II. They are virtually as guilty for 
causing the expenditure of billions of 
dollars, for the destruction of the many 
billions of dollars of property and for the 
more than 25 million lives lost during 
World War Il. Why do I say that? 
Because they wanted to negotiate away 
the freedom of Czechoslovakia—the free- 
dom of a free people. That contributed 
not to “peace in our time,” but to war, 
chaos, and the very trouble we are hav- 
ing around the world today. 

I remember some other conferences, 
too, conferences which were entered into 
in good faith by the leaders of our coun- 
try. How can we forget Teheran, Yalta, 
Potsdam, when we were led to believe 
that all of the countries of eastern 
Europe, including Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania, would be given the right of 
self-determination by the people and the 
right to vote when the war was over. 
Russia never kept a single one of those 
agreements. We negotiated with them. 
We sat across the table from them. Les, 
we did that at Potsdam. But we have 
lost, may I say again, every time we sat 
at a table with them. Every time we 
eet negotiations with them we 
ost. 

What about Korea? I remember be- 
ing in Korea in 1951. The one great 
Chinese army had been committed in 
North Korea and had been destroyed 
largely by the armed forces of the 
United States. So the Communists 
sought a negotiation; they sought a 
truce, and through great pressure from 
some of our friends we sat down with 
these people, in Kaesong, I believe it was, 
and later at Panmunjom for 2 whole 
years. 

I could repeat it for you in private, but 
I could not on the floor of this House, 
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what the Communist negotiators called 
the representatives of the United States, 
generals representing our armed forces, 
men in uniform—they called them un- 
printable names. They kept their hats 
on during the conferences and would 
then walk out and say, “We'll see you 
next week,” or “next month.” 

This went on for 2 years. Red China 
trained, I am reliably informed, five 
whole new armies. 

Yes, they will negotiate when they are 
out of ammunition. They will negoti- 
ate when they have to. They will nego- 
tiate when they are licked. I think that 
if we stand firm in South Vietnam we 
are sure to win, if we remain united. 

What about the agreements in Geneva 
which created a North Vietnam and a 
South Vietnam? This was through ne- 
gotiation. This was through agreement. 
We have not broken any agreement. We 
have not broken our unilateral commit- 
ment. But, Mr. Speaker, the solution to 
this problem is very easy if the Commu- 
nists will go beyond the 17th parallel, if 
they will go back to their own country 
and if Kosygin will quit demanding that 
we pull out of all of the free countries 
of Asia. That is the solution of the 
problem. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other thing 
that I might remind my colleagues of 
and that is that this war in South Viet- 
nam today is aggression. It is war, but 
not in the formal sense as we have known 
it. We need to understand this. A lot 
of people will say, “Well, it is a civil war 
and we should not get mixed up in a civil 
war.” 

This is not a civil war at all. This is 
war; stark, open aggression in a different 
form—terrorism, subversion, trained in- 
filtrators, trained saboteurs sent in under 
the table, so to speak, in an effort to 
terrorize the population. 

The Communists have learned a les- 
son from open aggression. Their tactics 
now call for aggression through infiltra- 
tion, subversion, sabotage, and terrorism. 
They send “volunteers” and secret agents 
into a nation to be victimized. Riots, 
demonstrations, and the overthrow of 
the Government become the method of 
conquest. This new technique of ag- 
gression is more effective and dangerous 
than open aggression and promises more 
success. This new technique calls for 
negotiating whenever a respite is needed 
or when there is a need to strengthen 
the home base. In open conflict with 
the Communists, such as in Korea and 
Greece and even in Malaya and the 
Philippines, the forces of freedom were 
victorious. On the other hand, through 
negotiations the free world has not 
chalked up a single victory. 

The hospitals particularly have been 
attacked, and schoolteachers are their 
favorite targets. Civilians have been 
massacred and left on the highways, for 
an obvious reason, to stampede and ter- 
rorize the people of South Vietnam, and 
also some in the United States who will 
want to negotiate and pull out, 

Again I want to ask, Are our people 
willing to make a stand? Mr. Speaker, 
I honestly believe that destiny and his- 
tory are calling upon us today to stand 
firm. 
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I do not know what the future holds. 
I think we should persevere, be patient. 
But I shudder to think what will happen 
if we do not persevere, if we withdraw, 
if we pull out and leave this road to 
Paris wide open, leave the road open to 
this uranium, tin, and rubber as well as 
1,500 million people. What will be the 
effect on the economy of the world? 
What will be the effect on military 
strategy? 

Mr. Speaker, this is an hour when the 
people of this Nation and all of the free 
world need to stand up and be counted 
against the ruthless, diabolical inter- 
national dictators who would conquer 
southeast Asia as a step toward the con- 
quest and enslavement of the entire 
world. 

The entire world is watching our 
action in South Vietnam. The freedom- 
loving world is hoping and praying that 
the United States will not fail. They are 
hoping we will stand firm and resist 
once and for all Communist aggression 
in Vietnam, in Berlin, and wherever it 
rears its sinister head. This could well 
be our greatest opportunity to win a 
major victory over the forces of com- 
munism in a strategic world area. 

The South Vietnamese have earned 
the admiration of the entire free world 
for waging a gallant struggle under 
adverse circumstances. In this valiant 
struggle they deserve the support of all 
of the free world. It is gratifying to 
note that South Korea and the Philip- 
pine Republic are coming to the aid of 
South Vietnam. The Communists can 
be defeated and driven forever out of 
southeast Asia with a united effort. We 
must encourage every member of SEATO 
and every nation whose freedom is 
threatened in southeast Asia to send aid 
to South Vietnam. 

I do not know—no one knows—what 
will happen if we persevere in our policy 
in South Vietnam. But I know what will 
happen if we do not persevere. I am 
unqualifiedly with the President. 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly endorse and support the admin- 
istration’s policy of strength in Viet- 
nam—not because it is the policy of my 
party but because it is so clearly in the 
best interests of my country. 

Let there be no misunderstanding or 
confusion as to why we are in Vietnam: 
We are there for the simple reason that 
the Communist strategy of conquest is 
“Vietnam today—tomorrow southeast 
Asia and the world.” 

History tells a grim story of the chaos 
that almost always follows when free- 
men become too timid and too apathetic 
to resist aggression. World War II, with 
its millions of dead, might well have 
been averted had the great powers faced 
up to Hitler in the late 1930's instead 
of deluding themselves that the Nazi 
appetite for blood would be appeased by 
“just one more” victim. 

I say that we either continue to draw 
the line in Vietnam or we invite world 
war III by encouraging the Communists 
to stake out a progression of “final” vic- 
tims until, finally, the United States it- 
self becomes the direct target. 

So the withdrawal of U.S. assistance 
to South Vietnam would not lessen the 
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risk of a general nuclear war—it would 
serve instead to heighten that grave pos- 
sibility to the point of making it in- 
evitable. 

This is the message that we deliver 
today to those Americans who contend 
that we have no business in Vietnam, 
that we are fighting the wrong war in 
the wrong place at the wrong time. I 
would remind the advocates of a nego- 
tiated settlement that freedom is not a 
negotiable issue, that there is no “wrong” 
time to make a stand for freedom and 
there is no “wrong” place to resist raw 
and naked aggression. 

Surely, we have learned the bitter les- 
son by now that the Communists, lack- 
ing honor, will honor no treaty that can- 
not be twisted and corrupted to further 
their own evil designs. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that 
the general impression in the United 
States is that the Communist Vietcong 
is receiving practically no opposition from 
South Vietnamese troops, that they lack 
the will to fight. This is not true. 

If the war is going badly for the South 
Vietnamese, it is going far worse for the 
Communists. In the last 3 years, more 
than 60,000 Communist invaders have 
been killed in action compared to less 
than 18,000 loyalist troops. More than 
1 million natives of North Vietnam have 
fied from their homes—and commu- 
nism—for sanctuary in the South. 

This is hardly the record of a people 
who allegedly do not care whether their 
country is taken over by the forces of 
communism. 

There is no easy and painless solution 
to the war in Vietnam. But, then, the 
price of freedom is always high. It is a 
price that Americans have willingly paid 
since the founding days of this Republic. 
They will do no less today. 

Again, I support the administration’s 
policy on Vietnam because it is right. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to express my great admiration for 
the excellent presentation of the agoniz- 
ing problem of Vietnam and I want to 
express my warm regards for the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. His presen- 
tation was an action that has seldom 
been equaled in this House. 

By expressing his knowledgeable sup- 
port of our President he has performed 
an outstanding patriotic service. 

I join with him in his expression of 
support and confidence in President 
Johnson. 

I recently visited Vietnam and I would 
like to state that we have our first team 
on the scene superbly led by Ambassa- 
dor Taylor, Ambassador Johnson, and 
General Westmoreland. 

Our military and civilian personnel are 
of the highest competence. They are do- 
ing an excellent job. Perhaps, too, this 
is a time to make an observation about 
the Vietnamese soldiers. They are fight- 
ing and fighting well and they are being 
killed and wounded and they are doing 
this to repell the aggresssion taking place 
in their country. The fatality rate is a 
staggering one. So let no one cast doubts 
as to the willingness of the Vietnamese 
to fight. 

The coup-coup approach to govern- 
ment among the generals beclouds the 
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true fighting qualities of the Vietnamese 
soldier. If a stable government can be 
established in Siagon I have no doubt 
that the war can be successfully con- 
cluded in South Vietnam. If the political 
officers and monks in Saigon would give 
patriotism the same priority that soldiers 
of Vietnam give then we would see the 
sun break through the dark clouds. 

I think too that we can take heart that 
our policy to make the war less appealing 
to the Communists by our air strikes is 
starting to show dividends as one reads 
the political omens emanating from the 
Communist capitals. I am sure that the 
Communists are pondering well whether 
the acceptance of damage in the north 
is worth satisfying their appetite for ag- 
gression in the south. I think too that 
President Johnson has made it clear that 
if they go back home there would be no 
need to negotiate for the war would be 
over. 

They have merely to live up to the 
agreements they signed in 1954 and 1962. 
Perhaps too it should be said that our 
President and our Nation is most fortu- 
nate in having as Secretary of State, 
Dean Rusk. I am confident that history 
will record him as one of our country’s 
great Secretaries of State at a time when 
our country could afford no less. 

And so I thank my colleague, Con- 
gressman Dorn, for giving me this oppor- 
tunity to speak. And I compliment him 
for the job he has done here today. It 
was a job well done. 


OFFICE OF COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


The SPEAKER: pro tempore (Mr. 
O’Hara of Michigan). Under previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
88th Congress, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. ELLSWORTH], the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor], the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Ma- 
THIAS], the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
TUPPER], and myself introduced legisla- 
tion to create within the Executive Of- 
fice of the President an Office of Com- 
munity Development. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to take the 
floor this afternoon to inform the House 
that we have been joined by 18 other 
Members in filing similar legislation in 
this, the 89th Congress: the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON], the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. BELL], the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Burton], the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CLEVELAND], the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Conte], the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Goo I, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. GRIFFIN], the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Harvey], the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. Horton], the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MAILLIARD], 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mc- 
Criory], the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
MosHER], the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. QUIE], the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. REINECKE], the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD], the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScHWEI- 
KER], the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
SHRIVER], and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Smrrx] have filed legislation 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, this, in my view, is a 
significant effort, because we believe that 
our Federal Establishment must give 
greater concern, greater attention to the 
problems of the metropolitan areas 
throughout the country. 

We believe that our approach is the 
right way to do it. 

Mr. Speaker, a principal element of the 
legislation filed by these 24 Republican 
Members, representing 13 of our States 
extending from Maine to California, 
would be the establishment of an Office 
of Community Development which would 
coordinate the many programs which 
have a major impact upon the Nation’s 
metropolitan areas. 

The Office of Community Development 

would provide one-stop service to State 
and local officials seeking information 
about Federal programs which are avail- 
able and already established, in order to 
help meet the many urgent needs of met- 
ropolitan and urban areas. 
Mr. Speaker, under our proposal the 
Office will undertake research and studies 
aimed toward achieving a more efficient 
coordination of Federal, State, and local 
programs and to eliminate overlapping 
and duplication and to provide all units 
of government with the information they 
require. 

Mr. Speaker, our bill would establish 
a Community Development Council com- 
posed of the Secretary of Labor, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, as well as the Administrators of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
of Veterans’ Affairs. 

This Council would meet on a yearly 
basis to review metropolitan programs 
and progress. 

Our proposal would also establish a 
Commission, composed of 12 members 
from private life, people who have broad 
experience in community development 
problems. The Commission would be 
empowered to conduct an intensive study 
to determine the feasibility of redistrib- 
uting among governmental departments 
and agencies some of the many urban 
programs which are now in operation. 

This study would serve as a solid foun- 
dation for future reorganization plans 
which hopefully would bring greater ef- 
ficiency in the administration of the pro- 
grams. 

In his message on cities, the President 
indicated on the second of March of this 
year that he would send the Congress, as 
did his predecessor, draft legislation to 
create a Cabinet-level Department of 
Housing and Urban Affairs. We went 
through hearings on a reorganization 
plan in the 87th Congress, which would 
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create such a Department. It was 
abundantly clear in the record of hear- 
ings on that proposal that it was de- 
signed to do little more than elevate the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
Cabinet status. 

We believe that the bill which we have 
proposed is far superior to the earlier ad- 
ministration proposal for a Cabinet-level 
Department. 

The proposal we have presented to the 
House has several advantages over the 
administration proposal for a Cabinet- 
level Department. First, it would pro- 
vide and enforce coordination of all 
programs involving urban and metropol- 
itan areas, not merely those now ad- 
ministered by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. They would include 
highway programs, air and water pollu- 
tion, airports, education, juvenile delin- 
quency and crime control, unemploy- 
ment, better health, and a host of others 
that the administration bill would not 
reach. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert at this point in the RECORD a 
partial list of Federal programs that af- 
fect our metropolitan areas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

PARTIAL List OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS IN METRO- 
POLITAN AREAS 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
Agricultural Marketing Service 

Special milk program for children, 

School lunch program. 

Direct distribution of surplus foods. 

Food stamp program. 

COMMERCE 
Area Redevelopment Administration 

Public works acceleration. 

Public facility grants and loans. 

Industrial and commercial loans, 

Bureau of Public Roads 

Interstate Highway System. 

Relocation payments. 

Highways. 

Community Relations Service 

Civil rights disagreements. 


DEFENSE 
Department of the Army 
Civil defense. 
Flood emergencies. 
Flood control land revenue sharing. 
Water reservoirs. 
Park and recreational facilities. 
Beach erosion control and shore protection. 
Flood control and prevention. 
HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
Office of Education 


Civil defense. 

Federally affected public schools. 

Manpower development and training. 

Higher education facilities. 

Vocational education—specific fields. 

Vocational s 

Science, mathematics and modern foreign 
languages. 

Educational guidance, counseling and test- 
ing. 

Educational statistics of State and local 
governments. 

Education of mentally retarded and other 
handicapped children. 

Captioned films for the deaf. 

Library services and construction. 
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Educational research, surveys and demon- 
strations. 

Educational television, 
pictures and related media. 

Student loan funds. 

Guidance institutes. 

Institutes for advanced study. 

Work-study programs. 

Adult basic education. 

Desegregation of public education. 

Basic scientific education grants. 

Basic research grants. 

Public Health Service 
Community mental health centers. 
Mental health activities. 

Mental retardation facilities. 
Community health services. 
Community health activities. 

Air pollution control and prevention. 


Radiological health research and institu- 
tional 


Radiological health. 
Waste treatment works construction. 
Water pollution control programs, 
Occupational health. 
Vital statistics, 
Health professions education. 
Hospital and medical facilities. 
Health research facilities construction. 
Narcotics. 
Nurse training. 
Public Health personnel. 

Welfare Administration 
Public assistance programs, 
Training of public welfare personnel. 
Child welfare services. 
Maternal and child health services. 
Crippled children’s services. 


Juvenile delinquency and youth offenses 
control. 


Teaching materials for the blind, 
Work experience programs. 
Refugee assistance. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


Outdoor recreation 
Outdoor recreation projects. 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Water reservoirs. 
Irrigation. 
Water resources research, 
LABOR DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of Employment 
Unemployment compensation. 
Employment Service and Unemployment 
Compensation Administration. 
Bureau of Labor Standards 
Labor standards. 
Work training programs. 
Manpower development and training. 
FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 
Airport planning and development, 
HOME AND HOUSING FINANCE AGENCY 
Community Facilities Administration 
Housing for the handicapped. 
College housing loans. 
Community development. 
Community development training pro- 


radio, motion 


Public facility loans, 
Public work planning. 
Low income housing demonstration pro- 


Office of Transportation 
Urban mass transportation. 
Relocation assistance. 
Public Housing Administration 
Low-rent public housing. 
Urban Renewal Administration 


Urban renewal. 

Relocation payments. 

Urban planning. 

Open space and land preservation. 
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OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
Community Action 
Assistance for migratory agricultural 
workers. 
Community action programs. 
Job Corps 


Vocational training and basic education. 


Mr. MORSE. Secondly, the coordina- 
tion which our proposal would permit 
would be achieved without any signifi- 
cant increase in bureaucracy. It would 
be accomplished with far greater effi- 
ciency and far greater economy. There 
are more than 60 programs administered 
by the Federal establishments which 
deal with urban matters in one way or 
the other. It seems to us that it would 
be administratively impossible for a Cab- 
inet-level department to coordinate pro- 
grams already under the established 
jurisdiction of coequal Cabinet depart- 
ments. 

The Office of Community Development 
which we propose would not discourage 
activities of the local communities or 
States but, rather, it will provide such 
local officials with significant points to 
work by. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Recorp 
a copy of the bill which we have today 
introduced, together with a section-by- 
section analysis of that bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

HR. 6216 
A bill to establish in the Executive Office of 
the President an Office of Community 

Development 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT OF OFFICE OF COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

SEcTION 1. There is hereby established in 
the Executive Office of the President an 
office to be known as the Office for Commu- 
nity Development (hereinafter referred to as 
the Office“) There shall be in the Office a 
Director and a Deputy Director to be ap- 
pointed by the President. The Deputy Di- 
rector shall perform such duties as the Di- 
rector may designate, and during the absence 
or incapacity of the Director or during a 
vacancy in the office of Director he shall act 
as Director. The Director shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $28,500 per annum, 
and the Deputy Director shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $27,000 per annum. 

PERSONNEL AND POWERS OF THE OFFICE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Director, with the ap- 
proval of the President, may appoint in ac- 
cordance with the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949 such additional 
personnel as he determines to be necessary 
to carry out the functions of the Office, 

(b) In the performance of the functions 
of the Office, the Director is authorized— 

(1) to procure by contract services as pro- 
vided by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 
1946 (60 Stat. 810; 5 U.S.C. 55a), at rates of 
compensation not exceeding $50 per diem 
for the personal services of individuals; 

(2) to appoint such advisory committees 
as he may determine to be necessary for the 
effective performance of the functions of 
the Office; 

(8) to designate such representatives as 
he may determine to be necessary or desirable 
to maintain effective liaison with executive 
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departments and agencies, and departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the States, 
which are engaged in activities related to 
the functions of the Office; and 

(4) to use the services, personnel, and 
facilities of executive departments and agen- 
cies and those of State departments, agen- 
cies, and instrumentalities, with the consent 
of such departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities, with or without reimbursement 
therefor. 

(c) Upon the request of the Director, each 
executive agency shall furnish to the Office 
such information, suggestions, estimates, and 
statistics as the Director may determine to 
be necessary or desirable for the perform- 
ance of the functions of the Office. 

(d) Subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent, the Director may— 

(1) promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be required to carry out the func- 
tions of the Office; and 

(2) delegate to any other officer or em- 
ployee of the Office authority for the per- 
formance of any duty imposed, or the exer- 
cise of any power conferred, upon the Direc- 
tor by this Act. 


COORDINATION OF FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) Subject to the direction of the 
President, the Director shall take such ac- 
tion as may be appropriate to coordinate the 
programs of the various departments and 
agencies of the executive branch which have 
a major impact upon the Nation’s urban 
areas. Such p shall include Federal 
activities relating to housing, urban devel- 
opment and redevelopment, community fa- 
cilities, highways and transportation facili- 
ties, civil defense, water and air pollution, 
and such other activities as the Director, 
with the approval of the President, deter- 
mines relate primarily to urban needs and 
problems. 

(b) In carrying out his functions under 
this Act, the Director shall (1) establish and 
maintain close liaison with the departments 
and agencies referred to in subsection (a), 
and (2) consult with State and local officials, 
and with interested business, labor, and other 
groups, concerning urban problems and 
needs. 


INFORMATION ON COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 4. The Director shall establish within 
the Office a Division of Information on Com- 
munity Development. Through this Divi- 
sion the Director shall compile and make 
available to State and local officials, and other 
interested persons, through such means as 
he determines to be appropriate, informa- 
tion concerning the Federal programs re- 
ferred to in section 3. The service provided 
by such Division shall include assistance to 
State and local officials in relating such pro- 
grams to specific urban problems or needs. 

RESEARCH AND STUDIES 

Sec. 5. The Director shall undertake re- 
search and studies with a view to determin- 
ing what changes should be made (1) in the 
programs referred to in section 3 in order to 
achieve a more effective coordination of such 
programs with State and local programs de- 
signed to meet urban needs, (2) in the allo- 
cation of such programs among the various 
departments and agencies of the executive 
branch, and (3) in the administration of 
such programs in order to achieve increased 
economy and efficiency, to avoid duplication, 
and to coordinate more effectively the activ- 
ities of such departments and agencies in the 
administration of such programs. The re- 
sults of such research and studies shall be 
reported from time to time to the President 
for such action as he determines to be 
appropriate. 

FEDERAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 

Sec. 6. There shall be in the Office an advis- 
ory council, known as the Community De- 
velopment Council. Members of the Coun- 
cil shall be appointed by the President upon 
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nomination by the Director from among per- 
sons wth broad experience and interest in 
urban and related problems, and may include 
persons outside the Federal service, The fol- 
lowing Federal officials are hereby designated 
as members ex officio of the Council: the 
Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor, and the Administrator of Veterans’ Of- 
fairs. The President may designate other 
Federal officials as ex officio members of the 
Council. Members of the Council shall re- 
ceive no compensation for their services, but 
shall be reimbursed for necessary travel and 
subsistence expenses as provided in the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended. The 
Council shall meet at the call of the Director, 
but not less than twice a year. The Coun- 
cil shall be concerned with all the urban 
problems mentioned in this Act, including 
air and water pollution, transportation, sew- 
age, water supply, and urban renewal. 
COMMISSION TO STUDY TRANSFERS OF FUNC- 
TIONS AND INTEGRATION OF ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 7. (a) (1) There is hereby established 
a special commission (referred to in this sec- 
tion as the Commission“) to study the 
feasibility of making transfers to and from 
the several departments and agencies men- 
tioned in section 6 of this Act. The Com- 
mission shall consist of twelve members ap- 
pointed by the President from among in- 
dividuals in private life having substantial 
knowledge of and experience in housing, 
urban affairs, mortgage financing, and re- 
lated fields. 

(2) The Commission may employ and pay 
the compensation of such staff as may be 
ae to the performance of its func- 

ons, 

(3) Members of the Commission shall be 
compensated at the rate of $50 a day while 
actually engaged in the business of the Com- 
mission, and shall be paid travel expenses and 
per diem in lieu of subsistence in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 relating 
to persons serving without compensation. 

(b) The Commission shall conduct a thor- 
ough study and investigation of all func- 
tions relating to housing and urban affairs 
which on the date of the enactment of this 
Act are being performed by departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities of the Fed- 
eral Government, giving particular atten- 
tion to (1) the distribution of such func- 
tions throughout the Government and the 
effectiveness with which they are being car- 
ried out by the departments, agencies, and 
instrumentalities in which they are respec- 
tively vested, and (2) the extent to which 
further coordination in the performance of 
such functions, with respect to each other, 
would serve to increase the overall efficiency 
and effectiveness of the programs of the 
United States in the field of housing and 
urban affairs. Upon the completion of its 
study and investigation, and in no event 
later than June 30, 1966, the Commission 
shall submit a full report thereon to the 
President together with its findings and 
recommendations. 

(c) The President, after receiving and con- 
sidering the report of the Commission under 
subsection (b), shall prepare and submit to 
the Congress a reorganization plan (or plans) 
providing for the transfer to or from the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and 
other departments, agencies, and instrumen- 
talities of the Government, of such addi- 
tional functions relating to housing and 
urban affairs as he May deem necessary or 
appropriate to promote efficiency. 

REPORT TO CONGRESS 

Src. 8. Not later than January 31 of each 
year, the Director shall submit to the Presi- 
dent for transmittal to the Congress a re- 


port concerning the activities of the Office 
during the preceding calendar year. 
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SEecrION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 
To CREATE IN THE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
AN OFFICE OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Section 1 establishes an Office of Commu- 
nity Development in the Executive Office of 
the President and provides for a Director and 
Deputy Director to be appointed by the 
President. 

Section 2(a) authorizes the Director, with 
the approval of the President, to appoint 
personnel, consistent with the civil service 
laws and regulations. 

Section 2(b) authorizes the Director to 
procure contract services, appoint advisory 
committees, designate representatives, main- 
tain Maison with other departments and 
agencies and with the States, and to use the 
services of other agencies and of the States 
with their consent. 

Section 2(c) requires that executive agen- 
cies provide information requested by the 
Director. 

Section 2(d) authorizes the Director, sub- 
ject to the approval of the President, to pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations and to dele- 
gate authority to other employees of the 
Office. 

Section 3(a) directs the Office of Commu- 
nity Development to take action to coordi- 
nate programs which have a major impact 
on the Nation’s urban areas. 

Section 3(b) provides that the Director 
shall maintain close liaison with other de- 
partments and agencies and consult with 
State and local officials and other interested 
groups concerning urban problems. 

Section 4 establishes a division of informa- 
tion on community development within the 
Office to compile and make available to 
State and local officials and other interested 
groups, information and assistance regard- 
ing Federal programs affecting urban areas. 

Section 5 directs that the Office undertake 
research and studies to achieve more effec- 
tive coordination of Federal, State and lo- 
cal programs to meet urban needs, and to 
improve the administration of the programs 
to achieve greater efficiency and economy. 

Section 6 provides for the creation of a 
Community Development Council, composed 
of the Secretaries of Labor, Commerce, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and Treas- 
ury, and the Administrators of Housing and 
Home Finance and Veterans’ Affairs, and 
such other members as the President may 
designate. Council members are to meet not 
less than twice a year to discuss the broad 
range of urban problems and will receive 
expenses only. 

Section 7(a) establishes a Commission, 
composed of 12 members from private life 
with experience in community development 
problems, to study the feasibility of trans- 
ferring functions to and from relevant agen- 
cies. The Commission is authorized to em- 
ploy and compensate staff. Its members are 
to be compensated at the rate of $50 per 
day of service and may receive travel and 
per diem expenses. 

Section 7(b) directs the Commission to 
conduct a thorough study of the distribu- 
tion of functions relating to housing and 
urban affairs, the effectiveness of the pres- 
ent distribution and the extent to which fur- 
ther coordination would increase efficiency 
and effectiveness. The Commission is to re- 
port to the President no later than June 30, 
1966. 

Section 7(c) directs the President to pre- 
pare and submit to Congress reorganization 
plans, based on the Commission’s report, to 
promote efficiency in the administration of 
programs relating to housing and urban 
affairs. 

Section 8 directs the Director of the Office 
of Community Development to submit to the 
President a report on the activities of the 
Office by January 31 of each year for trans- 
mission to Congress, 
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Mr. MORSE. Further, Mr. Speaker, 
we have been gratified to receive en- 
couragement for the bills which we have 
introduced from the National Associa- 
tion of Counties and the National League 
of Cities, formerly known as the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, and I ask 
unanimous consent to include at this 
point in the Recor letters from these or- 
ganizations which indicate their support 
in principle of the recommendations 
which we are making to the House today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The letters referred to follow: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES, 
Washington, D.C., March 4, 1965. 
Hon. F. BRADFORD MORSE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Morse: The National 
Association of Counties strongly supports the 
creation in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent of a staff office to coordinate the 60 
or more Federal programs bearing upon 
urban affairs and, quite properly, distributed 
among nearly all the Federal agencies. We 
endorse the principles and concepts of your 
bill, H.R. 7839. 

We enclose a copy of our white paper on 
urban affairs, which was carefully considered 
and unanimously approved by our officers and 
directors in Williamsburg, Va., November 22, 
1964. You will note that the philosophy 
and general direction of your bill and this 
paper are nearly identical. 

With specific reference to section 6 of your 
bill, creating a Federal Community Develop- 
ment Council, we would strongly recommend 
an amendment which would provide that the 
President appoint as advisers State, city, and 
county officials from panels of candidates 
submitted by the U.S. Conference of Mayors; 
the National League of Cities; the Council 
of State Governments; and the National As- 
sociation of Counties. 

This is the identical procedure spelled out 
in the Federal law creating the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
It works extremely well, and gives the elected 
Governors, State legislators, mayors and 
county commissioners a voice in policy rec- 
ommendations, It also helps to insure that 
Federal urban programs are administered in 
a manner that strengthens State and local 
government. 

We would like to take this opportunity to 
express our gratitude to you for your leader- 
ship in advancing a carefully considered and 
constructive piece of legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD F. HILLENBRAND, 
Executive Director. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CITIES, 
Washington D.C., March 10, 1965. 
Hon. F. BRADFORD MORSE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Morse: The National League of 
Cities (formerly the American Municipal 
Association) represents more than 13,000 
municipal governments in the 50 States. It 
has developed a national municipal policy, 
which sets forth the aims and purposes of 
municipalities, as determined by their offi- 
cials who are delegates to the annual National 
Congress of Cities, and sets forth guiding 
principles for good municipal government 
which may call for action at the local level, 
the State level, or the national level. Among 
the recommendations for action at the na- 
tional level is a request that a Department 
of Housing and Urban Development be cre- 
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ated to be headed by an official of Cabinet 
rank. We strongly support the President's 
request for the establishment of such a de- 
partment. This actually will consist mainly 
of upgrading the present Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to Cabinet status. 

In addition, we recommend that a unit be 
established in the Executive Office of the 
President “to assist the President in the 
monumental task of directing vast Federal 
programs with important impact on urban 
areas administered by a variety of agencies 
and departments.” Thus, we support the 
general principle of legislation to establish 
such an office. 

Sincerely yours, 
PATRICE HEALY, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to thank the 
other Members who have been involved 
in this effort, and to commend them on 
their farsightedness and their initiative 
in providing what I believe and what I 
think the whole country will believe to be 
a proper approach to the growing prob- 
lems of our metropolitan areas. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman from Massachusetts 
for his initiative, for his industry and for 
his recognition of a great national prob- 
lem, and for providing an appropriate 
Federal solution to that problem; that is, 
the problem of Federal guidance and di- 
rection with regard to the population ex- 
plosions that have occurred in our great 
metropolitan and urban areas. Certainly 
the legislation which is being introduced 
today by the gentleman now in the well 
of the House, by me and by a number of 
other Republican colleagues, reposes ap- 
propriate responsibility in the commu- 
nities and in the metropolitan areas 
where the needs are great. The legisla- 
tion is also highly desirable because, for 
the first time, it offers a coordinate 
agency, or, as the gentleman says, a one- 
stop organization in Washington, which 
can serve the needs of these various 
urban areas and metropolitan areas. 

Certainly, too, the appropriate Federal 
function should be to provide the neces- 
sary research and assistance that dif- 
ferent expanding metropolitan areas re- 
quire. I think this distinguishes the 
approach the gentleman from Masachu- 
setts has explained here. It explains 
the difference in approach on the part of 
the Republican Members of this body 
from the approach recommended by 
those on the other side of the aisle. 

It is, of course, entirely consistent with 
our system that we have different respon- 
sibilities at different levels of govern- 
ment. The Federal function with regard 
to urban areas and metropolitan areas 
should be a limited one, one which helps 
to serve the need and not provide the 
operation of the function itself. 

Too, I should like to add that this 
legislation affords a great opportunity to 
eliminate duplication and multiplication 
of functions and activities at the Federal 
level. We have seen great progress made 
under the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology in the Office of the President and 
in other offices established under the 
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Executive with respect to the elimina- 
tion of duplication. This legislation af- 
fords a great opportunity for us to re- 
duce duplication and to promote ef- 
ficiency and economy in the operation 
of the Federal Government 

I take great pride in participating in 
this discussion and in participating on 
the floor in support of this legislation. 
Again I extend to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts my congratulations and 
commend him for the great service he is 
performing for the Congress and the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

Mr, MORSE. I thank the respected 
and learned Member from Illinois, and 
I wholeheartedly subscribe to his anal- 
ysis of the uniqueness of the Republican 
approach to this problem. 


THE RAYBURN OFFICE BUILDING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
O'Hara of Michigan). Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. STEED] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this time today to discuss some 
facts and criticisms about the Rayburn 
Office Building. I have done so because 
many Members of the House are becom- 
ing concerned about a great mass of 
newspaper and magazine discussion of 
the building, much of which has been dis- 
torted and untrue, making them want 
some information they could pass on to 
their constituents which could give the 
true facts about this institution. 

As chairman of the Legislative Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee during the 
last few years of the construction of this 
edifice, I have done everything I could 
to put into the record all the facts con- 
cerning this building that were perti- 
nent to that. In addition, I have tried 
any time any newspaper writer or re- 
porter approached me to help him get 
any facts or information about the build- 
ing that were available or that he 
wanted. 

About the most thanks I have had for 
these efforts to make the facts of offi- 
cial record and to assist the press in get- 
ting to the heart and the truth about 
the building has been having a lot of 
abuse on my own head, and I have no 
doubt that my remarks here today will 
invite another flood of abuse on my 
head. But in spite of that, I do think 
that it is fitting and proper that one 
more effort be made to try to put the 
record straight and to let those people 
who really want to know the truth have 
it. 

The British statesman Benjamin Dis- 
raeli is said to have once observed: 


How much easier it is to be critical than 
to be correct. 


Much of the press has been having a 
field day lambasting the Rayburn Build- 
ing—the new office building for commit- 
tees and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Criticism tends to arrest 
attention. Extravagant criticism is al- 
most certain to do so. There have been 
appalling numbers of erroneous state- 
ments and unwarranted inferences writ- 
ten about this effort to provide much 
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needed working space for the House and 
its Members. 

The average Member serves, on the 
average, well in excess of 400,000 peo- 
ple, as well as the Nation at large. The 
second House office building was com- 
pleted 32 years ago. It afforded, for the 
first time, two rooms for each Member 
and his staff. The 169 Members who 
have enough seniority to get into the 
new Rayburn Building will have three 
rooms. Already there is some feeling 
that this will not fully alleviate the 
crowded conditions. 

When the second building was com- 
pleted in 1933, our population was about 
125 million. Today it is 194 million. 
The country is much bigger, and there is 
every expectation that it will continue 
its rate of expansion. 

When the second building was com- 
pleted in 1933, the Federal budget was 
about $4.6 billion. Today it is over $100 
billion. National legislative responsibili- 
ties have increased many times over. 

When the second building was com- 
pleted in 1933, each Member of the House 
was limited by law to two clerks in his 
office. Today, because of constantly in- 
creasing burdens over the years, the law 
allows up to 11 clerks, subject, however, 
to an overriding salary ceiling that as a 
practical matter precludes hiring that 
many by all but a few Members. 

With all this added help, time is still 
the scarcest commodity in the average 
Member’s day. 

To be sure, some mistakes will be made 
in a project of this size and of this dura- 
tion. A complete audit of all phases of 
the project is now in progress and will be 
available some months hence. 

The Rayburn Building is a big build- 
ing. It is a costly building. It is de- 
signed to stand with time—and no one 
need apologize if it has grandeur and 
majesty—that is what it ought to have. 

We have but one country; one Con- 
gress; one Capitol. The legislative 
branch of our Government stands as the 
one certain guardian of the liberties of 
the people, and Capitol Hill here in 
Washington is the symbolic physical 
manifestation for all to behold. — Its 
buildings should be majestic and superior 
and inspirational. 

It is regrettable that many writers 
have resorted to so many extravagant 
misstatements and sometimes deliberate 
inferences which tend to only downgrade 
the institution of Congress in the eyes 
of the people. 

Any errors that have been made must 
not be hidden. I am confident the audit 
will disclose the facts as they are. But 
in an effort to set the record in some 
better focus than a generally hostile press 
has done, I asked the Office of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol to help me assemble 
a wide assortment of inaccurate, mis- 
leading, and unfair statements and 
charges and to set down the answers and 
facts as to each in a fair and reasonable 
manner. The attached statement is the 
result. I hope it will be helpful. 

Mr. Speaker, not all the things written 
about this edifice have been unfair or 
misleading or untrue. As a matter of 
fact, on last Sunday under a feature title 
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of “World Horizons” the United Press In- 
ternational, under the byline of George 
J. Marder, ran a very fine article on this 
building and on other monumental edi- 
fices here in Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent at this time 
to have the text of this newspaper article 
printed as a part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The article is as follows: 


Wortp Horwons—THr RAYBURN OFFICE 
BUILDING: A DISSENT 


(By George J. Marder, United Press Interna- 
tional) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Scores of dispatches have 
been written criticizing the architecture and 
cost of the new Rayburn House Office Build- 
ing. Now comes a UPI reporter with a ring- 
ing dissent following a judicious look at the 
$86 million structure and a study of history’s 
verdict on other controversial buildings of 
the past.) 

WASHINGTON, March 6.—Fun is fun, fellows, 
but some of us newsmen may have made too 
much of a good thing reporting that the new 
Rayburn Office Building for the U.S. House 
of Representatives is the ugliest as well as 
the costliest building in the world. 

There may be a serious question as to 
whether Congress should have built a third 
office building at all. Some who will occupy 
it agree. 

But history has a way of reversing unre- 
strained criticism of Government structures 
once they’ve mellowed a while. 

Example: The professional architects who 
originally objected to the U.S. Capitol, which 
was designed by an amateur architect. The 
professionals had to be fired by the builders 
because they carried their criticism to the 
point of trying surreptitiously to change the 
design. 

Critics of the Rayburn building also might 
keep in mind how time has treated the 
opinion of Mark Twain, also a man of words, 
who once said that inside the Capitol could 
be found the “delirium tremens of art,” 
Only recently, a television network docu- 
mentary pronounced the Capitol one of 
America’s great art museums, 

There's hardly a historic building in the 
world which hasn't had its share of criticism, 
mostly in its early days. 

The Lincoln Memorial was applauded by 
one critic as “architecture designed for the 
Gods” but hardly the place to put a statue 
of Lincoln. He called it an anomoly and re- 
ported: “Many come but few linger at a 
shrine that for all its beauty is remote, aloof, 
unreal.” 

Even further in history, there was criticism 
that the Basilica of St. Peter in Rome was 
unfit fora church. A letter to the Pope sug- 
gested that the Michaelangelo dome be 
torn down and replaced by one designed by 
a Polish architect. The letter writer was a 
Polish architect. 

Get the idea, boys? One man’s narcissus 
is another's nuisance. History may or may 
not uphold the “monstrosity” label being 
pinned on the Rayburn Office Building. 

Now as to the cost, 

No question it is “posh'—fit for a Nabob. 
It couldn't be otherwise with its 5 hand- 
ball courts, tile steamrooms, 20- by 70-foot 
swimming pool, honeymoon-couple type of 
combination refrigerator-range-sink, 3-room, 
2-toilet office suites, marble lobbies, 9 
awesome committee rooms decorated in red, 
green, blue, and chartreuse motifs with two- 
story ceilings, 12 smaller committee rooms 
which look like chapels, 3 courtyards with 
fountains, 30 elevators, 23 escalators, and 
marble stairways. 
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About those stairways. Some have ques- 
tioned that they'll ever be used. Probably 
quite right. However, they’re required by 
fire regulations. In marble? Of course not. 
The marble is the touch which helps make 
the building part office and part monument. 

And that’s what some critics skip over 
lightly. The Rayburn Building was intended 
to be monument and office building, some- 
thing for the tourists to admire 500 years 
from now. 

Another thing. There’s been a lot of 
humorous comment about the office suites 
because the Congressman has to walk through 
a reception room, where constituents might 
be visiting, to talk with his clerks. Actually, 
most of the traffic seems to run in the other 
direction—clerk to Congressman. Buzzers 
are provided to summon the staff into the 
lawmaker's office.. There are no buzzers to 
work the other way. 

No question but that it cost a pretty 
penny—$86.4 million at latest count. 

That's high enough. But not the $100 
million cited in some reports. 

Then there’s the matter of price escala- 
tion. Some critics have taken the original 
superstructure building contract of $50.7 
million and implied that the $86.4 million 
figure represents extras. They fail to men- 
tion that the difference includes many items 
not included in the structure contract, such 
as $7.2 million for steel, $1.3 million for re- 
locating a sewer, $8.8 million for excavation 
work, 

There were extras, such as the swimming 
pool and finishing a cafeteria. But unless 
the Architect’s office is lying, the extras run 
to about $5 million, not $35 million. 


Rayburn Buildi ng: 
Acquisition o 5 n 
Preparation of si 
Construction 11 Beco of building 


Related items, including offsite stone inspection, birdproo! 
Y ine services (514 percent of cost o! 


furnis! — 
Administration, supervision, inspection on site, drawings, blueprints, travel, advertising, stenographic reporting services for Contract Appeals Board, ete--- 
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Architectural and e 


final cost of Ra 


Total estimated 
Subway from Capitol t Rayburn B. ding cars, 


, necessary mechanical 
of 4 new eleyators and 2 escalators and oe maintenance shop in this section of the C 
3 of other properties, 55 ol the — Longworth, and 


tion and maintenance of such pr 


Un 


of Longworth Buil 


worth to — — Building, and other remodeling work, architectual and 


iscellaneous, 
blueprints, „advertising, and 


a Tiber title search, clearing of site, and protection of * 


expenses, ſor 
Grand total, all projects carried on under authority of ‘Additional House Office Building Act”. 
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For good or bad, pretty, or not, the Ray- 
burn Building has taken its place with other 
Government structures on the Pennsylvania 
Avenue triangle which one critic labeled as 
“too imposing to be real.” 

There is Continental Hall, which another 
called sumptuous but frigid, the old 
Smithsonian Institution described as a 
“confusion of towers, turrets and pinnacles,” 
the old Senate and House Office Buildings, 
American Red Cross, Carnegie Institution, 
and old National Geographic. All once were 
summarized as “uninspired, dull repetition 
of outworn f 

Or the Executive Office Building next to the 
White House, which many have labeled the 
ugliest building in Washington, but which 
a congressional committee defended as sec- 
ond to none in beauty. Asked what he would 
do to that building, Critic Charles McKim 
called for an ax. Former President Harry S. 
Truman, however, insisted that it be pre- 
served as “the greatest monstrosity in 
America.” 

Tt still stands. And so, like it or not, will 
the Rayburn Office Building for years to 
come. 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I have com- 
piled a tabulation of some of the major 
criticisms, along with some facts and 
comments with regard thereto, and I ask 
unanimous consent to make this analy- 
sis a part of my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


of building, landscaping 
work for which — — were seo at —— 


sculptured Rayburn plaque at 
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The information is, as follows: 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1965. 
COMMENTS ON VARIOUS PUBLISHED CHARGES 
RELATING TO THE RAYBURN HOUSE OFFICE 
BUILDING 
PRESS STATEMENTS 

The Rayburn Building which cost at least 
$100 million if not more. 

The $122 million Sam Rayburn House Of- 
fice Building 

All told, the new building may cost more 
than $100 million * * +, 

House to open $122 million office building, 
perhaps history’s costliest. 

The most expensive building in history, 
currently estimated at $100 million * * +, 

Including related facilities, the edifice will 
cost at least $95 million. 

Rayburn Building cost soars to $125 mil- 
non * e; 

The $127 million structure * * * (and in 
this same account this): Moving into the 
sumptuous $125 million spacious * * * 
superstructure * * +, 

COMMENTS 

In the published House hearings on this 
project for the fiscal year 1965, pages 75-76, 
there is a detailed breakdown of the cost 
of the Rayburn Building, as well as other 
project costs. This breakdown clearly shows 
the cost of the Rayburn Building as $86.4 
million, including land, preparation of site, 
landscaping, architectural and engineering 
fees, furniture and furnishings, and admin- 
istration and inspection. A summary of the 
breakdown follows: 


and electrical 3 underpinning southwest section of Capitol and installation 


Cannon Buildings, an 


„ inclu construction of calcheris in courtyard, construction of post office and takeout bar, pedestrian tunn 

— e services for total remodeling work (844 percent of cost of ms — for whi 
Nao nn aa. T nnn ep epee T nn lendetinannnqwhes iets 7,7 
landsca * fees for squares 691, 637, south of 635, and 692, located south of the 3 office buildings; administration, inspection, drawings, 
png miscellaneous a all projects except the Rayburn Buildin; 


8 ———— 


ls from Long- 


122, 105, 000 


1 Includes original contract prices, amounts of change orders issued to date, estimated amounts of change orders in process, and estimated amounts for anticipated change 
Excludes claim of contractor in amount of $996,000, disallowed by Architect of the Capitol, appealed by contractor pursuant to contract provisions, and now before Board 


of Contract Appeals for settlement. 


3 These amounts are made up of known Cpe rm and sec obligations, Exact scope or extent of major remodeling of Cannon and Longworth Buildings has not yet 


been agreed upon by the House Office Building C 


PRESS STATEMENTS 

Their (169 Members) three-room office 
suites averaged out to $721,000 (per suite). 

The occupants are being housed for $721,- 
000 apiece. 

Each of the 169 Congressmen who drew a 
$720,000 suite in the new Rayburn Office 
Building * * *. 

Making allowance for the parking areas, 
each Congressman’s office in the building 
cost about $200,000. That doesn’t include 
the furnishings or the built-in safes, or chair- 
rail molding and marble baseboards. 

Leaving out the pool, commit- 
tee rooms, and so forth, the 129 (169 is cor- 
rect) suites come to roughly $400,000 each. 

COMMENTS 

The $271,000 figure is concocted by di- 
viding 169 Members’ suites into $122 mil- 
lion—which is not the cost of the building. 
The $122 million includes remodeling in the 
Cannon and Longworth Buildings, the pur- 
chase of 6 squares of land not used for the 
Rayburn Building, a subway to the Capitol, 
pedestrian tunnels to the Longworth and 


Cannon Buildings, construction of two un- 
derground garages south of the Longworth 
and Rayburn Buildings, and other items. 

No allowance is made in the $721,000 for 
the above items which are not part of the 
cost of the Rayburn Building, nor for the 
committee space in the building accommo- 
dating 300 Members of the House on com- 
mittee work, their committee staffs, wit- 
nesses, the press, and approximately 2,250 
members of the public. No allowance is 
made for the numerous other accommoda- 
tions in the building, everything being 
charged to the 169 congressional suites. 

We cannot conceive of the method used to 
come up with the $400,000 and $200,000 per 
congressional suite. 

Contrary to the press statement listed, any 
cost of a Congressman’s suite should include 
the cost of a built-in wall safe, the chair- 
rail molding and marble baseboards, in the 
Member's private office. 

CORRECT INFORMATION 

In 1963 a study was made of the average 

cost of each Member’s congressional office 


suite in Rayburn Building. Using only the 
actual construction cost, and including a 
prorata share for such necessary items as 
foundations, stairs, elevators, lobbies, corri- 
dors, halls, subway terminal, mechanical and 
electrical equipment rooms, toilets and locker 
rooms, and maintenance shops, the figure 
was $145,654 per Member’s suite. Add the 
estimated cost of architectural and engi- 
neering fees, administration, supervision and 
inspection and other such miscellaneous 
items (excluding land and furnishing), the 
cost would rise to $162,680 per suite. If the 
cost of furniture and furnishings is added 
the cost moves up to $171,680 per suite. In 
our judgment, this is a reasonable cost figure 
for each furnished suite, even after all the 
inclusions listed. 
PRESS STATEMENTS 

The most expensive office building ever 
constructed in the world. 

The world’s most expensive building. 

The most expensive building in 

It has become the most expensive Office 
building in the world. 
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COMMENTS 


Writers of such catchy headline-hunting 
statements are simply indulging in the com- 
mon and well-worn practice among some 
newsmen of comparing costs of buildings 
constructed 25, 50, 100, or more years ago 
with those constructed at current prices and 
then arriving at the sweeping and often 
erroneous conclusion that the new building 
is the most expensive. 

Engineering News-Record of January 7, 
1965, has put such comparisons in proper 
perspective by the following comment: 
“Some critics have claimed that the $86.4 
million building is the most expensive office 
building ever erected. Depending on the 
criteria, the claim can be true or false, when 
compared with buildings like the 59-story 
Pan Am rising behind New York’s Grand 
Central Station. But if allowances are made 
for the tremendous rise in building costs the 
Rayburn Building assumes a modest position 
in the alltime race.” 

Writers seemingly find it most convenient 
to compare cost of the Rayburn Building 
with the cost of the Pentagon, constructed 
in 1941-43 but they neglect to tell the pub- 
lic that the Rayburn Building is costing $86.4 
million, including land, furniture, landscap- 
ing, etc., and that the Pentagon would cost 
over $210 million, including similar items of 
cost, if constructed during the same period 
as the Rayburn Building. 

We have cited in the 1965 appropriation 
hearings on this project, various examples 
of building costs, illustrating that numerous 
buildings in Washington, including many of 
those on Capitol Hill, and elsewhere, are 
actually more expensive than the Rayburn 
Building when like items are compared and 
when cost indexes are adjusted to allow for 
the difference in dates of construction. We 
cite again the following specific example. 

Located on Capitol Hill within sight of the 
Rayburn Building, is the U.S. Supreme Court 
Building. Any person with even a vague 
idea of architecture and construction cost, 
could look at the Supreme Court Building 
and understand immediately that it is a 
more expensive building, per unit cost, than 
the Rayburn Building. The following com- 
putation gives a true and meaningful com- 
parison of the cost of these two buildings. 

In making such a comparison, we are 
mindful that the Supreme Court Building 
has a small garage capacity and the Rayburn 
Building a large garage in the subfloors, but 
the garages in both buildings are part of the 
building, and are represented in the total 
building costs. 

RAYBURN BUILDING 

Cost as constructed, 1957-64: 
Construction costs, plus architectural 

and engineering fees, inspection, 

and administration—a total of $86.4 

million [excluding land ($2.5 mil- 

lion) and furnishings ($3.5 mil- 


CC million $80.4 
Cupic: Toot esst — 2. 27 
Square foot cost 33.85 
Estimated cost if constructed in 1964: 

Construction costs, etc__.million.. 86.8 

Cubic: Loot: t...... 2.46 

Square foot cost 36. 56 

SUPREME COURT 

Cost as constructed, 1931-35: 
Construction costs, plus architectural 

and engineering fees, inspection, 

and administration (excluding land 

and furnishings) -million.. 9,3 
Cubic foot ot — 
Square foot cost 23. 80 


Estimated cost if constructed 1957- 
64 (same period as Rayburn 
Building) : 


Construction costs, etc._.million.. 33.2 
Estimated cubic foot cost 4.15 
Estimated square foot cost 84, 49 
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SUPREME COURT—continued 
Estimated cost if constructed in 1964: 


Constructiton costs, etc...million. 835.7 
Estimated cubic foot cost 4. 46 
Estimated square foot cost 90. 94 


The true comparison derived from these 
costs is that the Rayburn Building is costing 
$2.27 per cubic foot as constructed and the 
Supreme Court would have cost $4.15 per 
cubic foot if constructed during the same 
period. The square-foot comparison is $33.85 
for the Rayburn Building and $84.49 for the 
Supreme Court Building. Comparisons are 
given also for both buildings if they had been 
constructed in 1964. 

A similar comparison could be made with 
respect to almost any of the finer buildings 
in Washington and elsewhere which would 
clearly prove that the Rayburn Building is far 
from being the most expensive and is in fact, 
as Engineering News-Record put it, in the 
modest position as far as cost is concerned. 


PRESS STATEMENT 


The building will house only about one- 
third of the House membership, 


COMMENT 


There are 435 Members of the House and 
a Resident Commissioner for Puerto Rico. 
There are 169 congressional suites in the Ray- 
burn Building; 169 is approximately 39 per- 
cent of 436. But press statement refers only 
to congressional suites; the building was 
never intended or designed to house only con- 
gressional suites where only a part of the 
work of a Member of the House may be car- 
ried on. In addition, 9 of the 20 standing 
committees of the House have quarters in 
the Rayburn Building, including subcommit- 
tee rooms, making it possible for each com- 
mittee to hold three subcommittee hearings 
simultaneously, committee staff rooms, com- 
mittee witness waiting rooms, and committee 
storage rooms. The purpose was to give both 
individual Members and committees enlarged 
and improved working space and this has 
been accomplished. 

Construction of the Rayburn Building has 
resulted in the following increases in gross 
square areas available for the House of Rep- 
resentatives: 


Gross area of Rayburn Build- 


Ue oleae a L -square feet.. 2,374, 500 
Garage and subway terminal 
— — square feet. 1, 185, 300 


Main portion of building for 


Office, committee, and other 
Ly SEILER AICS square feet.. 1, 189, 200 
E 

Gross area of Cannon Build- 
ing SEREIA N square feet.. 671, 921 

Gross area of Longworth Build- 
W square feet.. 599, 675 


Total Cannon and Long- 
worth Buildings 
square feet.. 1, 271, 596 

Compare 1,271,596 square feet in 

the old buildings with 1,189,200 

Square feet in the Rayburn 

Building. The result is an in- 

crease in gross floor area, ex- 
cluding garage spaces, of 


percent.. 93% 
Garage space not included in 
above: 
Rayburn Building cars 1. 600 


Cannon Building do 
Longworth Building do- 
Compare 300 spaces in the old 
building to 1,600 in the Rayburn 
Building. The result is an 
increase 
533 


PRESS STATEMENT 


Inside, a marble grand stairway leads to a 
two-story ceremonial hall lined with the 
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marble of a kingly crypt. Even some back 


stairs are marble. 
COMMENT 

The marble stairs are similar to the stairs 
in the old Senate and House Office Buildings 
and they have never been considered a 
kingly crypt. Marble today may be found 
used freely in county courthouses, small 
town post offices and city halls. Marble is 
a native American stone with superb appear- 
ance, durability, structural qualities and low 
maintenance costs. Why should it not be 
used in a fine American building? 

We do not know what the writer means by 
back stairs. All stairs from the basement to 
the fourth floor are of marble. Stairs from 
the fourth floor to the mechanical penthouse 
and from the basement floor down are metal 
with concrete treads. Stairs from the C 
Street level entrance to the subbasement are 
of Virginia green stone. 


PRESS STATEMENT 


This leaves a meager 15 percent of gross 
floor space available for Congressmen’s of- 
fices—an original reason for putting up the 
building. 

COMMENT 

This statement is like saying it would be 
possible to construct an office building with- 
out halls, corridors, elevators, toilets, stair- 
wells, heat, light, power or air conditioning 
systems, and service facilities. 

From the time the design of the Rayburn 
Building was agreed to, information has been 
published and given out to anyone asking for 
it, showing the building would contain 169 
congressional suites for Members of the 
House; that quarters would be provided for 
9 of the 20 standing committees of the House, 
plus their subcommittees and staffs; and 
that the building contained underground 
parking for about 1,600 cars. There is noth- 
ing new about these figures. 

If the square footage used for the garage 
floors, plus space taken up with ramps, is 
subtracted from the gross square footage 
in the building, a total of 1,189,200 square 
oo This total is to be used as 
‘ollows : 


Congressional offices and files- -i 34 

Committee staff rooms, full committee 
hearing rooms, subcommittee hearing 
rooms, including facilities for press 
coverage and accommodations for 
2,250 members of the public at any 
CHS “CNG. Ene attired ete - 13 

Cafeteria and other eating facilities, 
first aid, health facilities, library, 
pressroom, television room, public 
telephone rooms, telegraph rooms, 
recording studio, mailroom, liaison 


offices and miscellaneous offices...___ 9 
Stairs, escalators, elevators, entrance lob- 
bies, halls, corridors 21 


Mechanical and electrical rooms (in- 
cluding transformer and switchgear 
rooms) , maintenance shops, toilets and 
locker rooms, janitor closets, telephone 
closets, loading area on C Street, post 
Office receiving room, and incinerator. 18 

Undeveloped office or committee space 5 


PRESS STATEMENT 

Each office suite has three large rooms and 

two lavatories, and contains $10,000 worth 

of furnishings, including wall-to-wall car- 

peting of an especially fine grade and the 

best quality walnut desk for the Congress- 
man, 


COMMENT 
Cost of furnishings was budgeted at $10,- 
000 per three-room suite, Actual cost is 
about $9,000. The carpeting is not “an 
especially fine grade.” It is a medium qual- 
ity costing $9.19 per square yard for the 
carpeting, $2,70 per yard for the underlay 
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and installation—total of $11.89 per yard. 
(There are higher prices quoted in a na- 
tional mail-order catalog.) It is laid over 
plain concrete floors. The Congressmen’s 
desks are also a medium grade of substan- 
tially the same quality furnished Senators 
in the New Senate Office Building. 


PRESS STATEMENTS 


But it is no secret who made 10-percent 
profit on all the costly mistakes * * *. 

Million-dollar contracts mushroom by 50 
percent, with a 10-percent profit on the 
changes, 

The McCloskey firm made $700,000 clear 
profit on changes in two major Rayburn 
Building contracts alone * * +, 

Contractors profit doubly from change 
orders because: They're generally guaranteed 
a flat 10-percent profit on such work * * +, 

COMMENTS 

All change orders were not due to mis- 
takes; in fact, in any such project mistakes 
cause minor changes. The writers of the 
above charges later stated that 5- to 7-per- 
cent for change orders is considered average 
in Federal construction. 

No million-dollar contract on this project 
was increased by 50 percent as stated, The 
largest contract, the superstructure, is esti- 
mated to increase about 10 percent and this 
includes several substantial additions—not 
Just changes. 

Remainder of these statements from the 
press is intended to stress that the general 
contractor was guaranteed a flat 10 percent 
on all changes and additions. This is not 
true. For example, consider the largest 
change order under the superstructure con- 
tract, the addition of the cafeteria, costing 
$880,000. The general contractor received 
a full 10-percent profit on a very small por- 
tion of this change order (about 5 percent of 
the order). He received an allowance of 
only 5-percent profit on the remaining 95 
percent of the change order. In brief, he 
received 10 percent on work he performed 
with his own forces and 5 percent on work 
performed by subcontractors. So the claim 
that the general contractor received a flat 
10 percent on all change orders is erroneous. 
Ten percent is the maximum he may receive 
on any change order. 

PRESS STATEMENT 

The Rayburn Building * * has the 
largest amount of floor space of any building 
in this city, and is second in size in the 
Washington area only to the Pentagon 
Building. 

COMMENT 

The Rayburn Building has a gross area, in- 
cluding underground garage levels, of 2,374,- 
500 square feet. The new wing of the State 
Department Building in Washington has a 
gross area of 2,498,800 square feet. 

PRESS STATEMENT 


The building * * * cost three times as 

much as the Pentagon * * +, 
COMMENT 

The Pentagon, constructed during 1941-43, 
cost $83 million including land, landscaping, 
roads, and furniture. The Rayburn Build- 
ing is costing a total of $86,400,000, con- 
structed during 1957-64. Based on increase 
in construction cost indexes between the pe- 
riods 1941-43 and 1957-64, the Pentagon 
would cost $210,679,000 if constructed 
during the same period as the Rayburn 
Building. 

PRESS STATEMENT 

The building * * * was built with the 
philosophy of “hang the expense, let’s have 
nothing but the best for us Congressmen.” 

COMMENT 

This is an extreme, unsupported, and un- 
attributed assertion. Assuredly, no one 
among those responsible to the House of 
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Representatives for the building ever made 
such a remark, nor was the building planned 
or constructed under any such philosophy. 


PRESS STATEMENT 
Financially a scandal, * * *. 
COMMENT 


This is a false statement, Not even one 
case of an improper financial transaction 
is cited. 

PRESS STATEMENT 


Esthetically, the building is a monstrosity. 
COMMENT 


Ethetics are often matters of opinion. 
What one person thinks is beautiful, another 
finds repulsive, and both could be sincere. 
In architecture, some prefer the classic treat- 
ment which has stood the test of time. 
Presidents Washington and Jefferson did and 
our Capital City is the more beautiful today 
because of their early leadership in this re- 
spect. .We are not opposed to so-called mod- 
ern architecture, but the House Office Build- 
ing Commission wisely determined that it 
had no place adjoining the U.S. Capitol. 

The statement apparently rests on the 
author’s own appraisal of the Rayburn Build- 
ing and he also quotes a few newspaper com- 
ments that are adverse. Oddly enough, one 
of the newspapers cited, the Washington 
Post, contained this pertinent statement in 
a 1959 issue, when they first published an 
architectural rendering of the building and 
site: “* * * judging from the sketch now 
in public view, the third House Office Build- 
ing looks just about like every other office 
building designed under Government aus- 
pices.” 

What happened since 1959? The design 
of the building is as shown in the rendering. 

One of America’s most talented and re- 
spected sculptors is Mr. Paul Manship of New 
York City. Last November he visited the 
building and commented in a letter to the 
Architect of the Capitol as follows: 

“May I say how much I enjoyed the ar- 
chitecture of the building which impressed 
me by its beautifully proportioned simplicity. 
It is modern in its adaptation of grand tradi- 
tional forms and style. The fenestration, the 
great entrances with majestic columns and 
lofty ceilings add their impressive harmony 
to the whole; just but reticent detailing of 
ornament enhances the architecture. The 
materials, marble, and granite, are beauti- 
ful and fitting to this building in the great 
stately tradition, designed to harmonize 
with the noble National Capitol which it ad- 
joins and complements.” 


PRESS STATEMENT 


There is a large swimming pool * * +*+, 

A House office building with * * * an Olym- 
pic-size swimming pool * * *. 

COMMENT 

The “large” pool for 435 Members is 20 by 
60 feet in size, or 1,200 square feet in area. 

An Olympic-size pool is 75 by 165 feet, or 
12,375 square feet in area. So the swim- 
ming pool in the Rayburn Building is less 
than one-tenth the size of an Olympic pool. 

PRESS STATEMENT 

The building completely wiped out, for 
example, the Nation's supply of fine walnut. 
* + * There hardly was enough high quality 
walnut to finish the building. When it was 
completed, there was none left, 

COMMENT 

Judging by our information, this is one 
of the most sweeping and inaccurate state- 
ments about the building. 

The subcontractor for manufacturing and 
supplying the cabinetwork and millwork 
for the project has stated that the amount 
of walnut used did not, even remotely, ap- 
proach having any effect on the supply of 
walnut in the United States. He said that 
the walnut used in the Rayburn Building, 
compared to the national supply of walnut, 
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was “like taking a bucket of water out of the 
ocean.“ 

Representatives of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association stated that the 
walnut requirements for the Rayburn Build- 
ing could not result in a shortage of this 
wood in the United States. 

The representative of the Products Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce stated 
that there is a plentiful supply of solid wal- 
nut quality logs in the country, but that 
veneer quality logs came into short supply in 
1960, not because of domestic use, but be- 
cause of foreign buyers; that in February 
1964, walnut was placed, by law, under ex- 
port control and the release to foreign buy- 
ers was reduced. This representative stated 
that the amount of walnut required for the 
Rayburn Building had no effect on the over- 
all walnut supply in this country. 


PRESS STATEMENT 


The building is already one of the most 
controversial in the history of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, which is saying a lot. Thus it is 
regrettable that it was chosen to perpetuate 
the name of Sam Rayburn on Capitol Hill. 


COMMENT 


Undoubtedly one reason the building is 
“controversial” is because some members of 
the press have chosen to make it so. This 
sort of thing happens with almost any im- 
provement on Capitol Hill and has come to 
be expected as a price Congress must pay 
for attempting to update and improve facil- 
ities for the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment, 

The late Speaker, Hon. Sam Rayburn, who 
more than any other individual was in a 
position to know the needs of the House of 
Representatives, offered the amendment 
which authorized the building’s construc- 
tion; he was at the helm of the House Of- 
fice Building Commission as Chairman dur- 
ing the time when the building was author- 
ized, designed, and all major construction 
contracts were let; and he personally signed 
every directive to the Architect of the Capi- 
tol and every other important document re- 
lating to the building from 1955 until his 
death in 1961. 

PRESS STATEMENT 

In 2 years the project hadn’t progressed 
far except to spend $10 million. The Com- 
mission had bought land—far more than was 
necessary for the Rayburn Building itself— 
at a cost of $8 million, and had signed up 
as design architects the respected Phila- 
delphia firm of Harbeson, Hough, Livingston 
& Larson. It had let no major construction 
contracts for the new building, however. 


COMMENT 


This statement is a bit ridiculous for 
someone who supposedly studied the hear- 
ings on the project. The project was author- 
ized in 1955. No prior plans had been made. 
Since it would require even a large archi- 
tectural firm at least 2 years to design, plan, 
and prepare the necessary working draw- 
ings and specifications for a building of this 
magnitude, how could major construction 
contracts be let during this planning period? 

In this statement the author admits that 
the respected firm of Harbeson, Hough, Liv- 
ingston & Larson of Philadelphia was en- 
gaged as design architects. How then does 
the same author explain an earlier statement 
that “esthetically, the building is a mon- 
strosity”? 

Neither the Commission nor the Architect 
of the Capitol interfered with development 
of the numerous designs studied or the final 
so-called H plan which was ultimately 
adopted. 

The criteria for the building was prepared 
as a result of consultation among members 
of the Commission, the Architect of the 
Capitol and his professional and administra- 
tive staff, the Superintendent of the House 
Office Buildings—who discussed the criteria 
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with numerous individual Members of the 
House and, upon specific orders of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, with each chairman and 
ranking minority member of the 20 standing 
committees with respect to the committee 
layouts—and the design architects as well 
as the architects for planning the remodel- 
ing of the two existing buildings. 

The Commission, through the Architect 
of the Capitol, gave the design architects the 
following basic instructions with respect to 
the Rayburn Building: 

1. The building was to be of classic design 
in keeping with the Capitol and other struc- 
tures on Capitol Hill. 

2. The ceiling heights were to be liberal 
on the four main floors—not low as in the 
Longworth Building. 

3. The rooms were to be large and as free 
from extraneous noise as possible. 

4. Delaware Avenue was to be closed be- 
tween Independence Avenue and OC Street. 

5. The quality of construction of the Can- 
non House Office Building and Longworth 
House Office Building was to be maintained. 

6. The Tiber Creek sewer, which runs 
through the site, was to be realined and 
reconstructed. 

Subject to these basic instructions, the 
design architects planned the Rayburn 
Building. In addition to the talent avail- 
able within the firm of the design architects, 
an advisory group was constituted, composed 
of certain members of the design architect's 
firm and the three other architectural and 
engineering firms engaged for remodeling of 
the existing buildings and construction of 
underground facilities. This group met 
regularly and passed on all major designs. 
The design architects plus this advisory 
panel, then, are those that the author and 
some other “paper architects” and so-called 
newspaper architectural critics effectively say 
have created a “monstrosity” on Capitol Hill, 
The advisory group alone included in their 
regular sessions three fellows of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects and four mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Architects. 
The firms and their associates included nu- 
merous Other talented and capable architects, 
engineers, and other required specialists. 


PRESS STATEMENT 


Supplementary three-level underground 
garages, including land and architectural 
fees, will cost, it appears, $15,500,000—or 
more than $10,000 for each parking space. 


COMMENT 


The land in which these garages are being 
constructed was purchased for additions to 
the Capitol Grounds as a park area. The 
House Office Building Commission later de- 
cided to construct underground garages in 
the two blocks and still to treat the above- 
ground area as a park with suitable landscap- 
ing, benches, fountains, etc. The initial cost 
of land, therefore, should not be charged to 
the underground parking area; neither 
should the landscape treatment, as those ex- 
penditures would have been made even if 
the es had not been constructed. In 
addition, the underground structures con- 
tain maintenance shops which are not a part 
of the parking space and should not be 
charged as such. 

Based on the lowest bid, the construction 
cost for parking and auxiliary areas, is esti- 
mated to cost $8,267,956. Divided by 1,276 
automobiles, the cost per parking space is 
$6,480. This figure compares favorably with 
cost of similar underground garages con- 
structed by commercial firms, if those figures 
are adjusted to current cost indexes. If the 
architectural and engineering fees are added, 
the cost is approximately $6,836 per space. 

PRESS STATEMENT 

The Rayburn Office Building is really 
eight 10-story buildings constructed to- 
gether * * *. It has in addition, six addi- 
tional floors below ground for parking. 
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COMMENT 


The building contains 9 floors, plus a par- 
tial floor used as a mechanical penthouse—a 
total of 10 floors including 3 floors devoted 
primarily to parking, not additional to the 
10 floors. 

PRESS STATEMENT 


There are eight high-speed elevators which 
start from the heat of a person’s finger. 
Bashing the button with a hammer won't 
do any good. The warmth of skin does the 
trick, and Congressmen are going to have to 
remember to remove their gloves this winter 
when they need to move between floors. 


COMMENT 


There are 24 (not 8) such passenger eleva- 
tors in the building. The electronic signal 
buttons are now standard with one of the 
major elevator manufacturers. “The 
warmth of skin” has nothing to do with 
activating the elevator button, rather the 
electrical capacitance and resistance in the 
human body “does the trick.” It is not 
necessary that gloves be removed from the 
hand in order to activate the circuit, unless 
the glove is of fur-lined leather. 

Elevators with the same kind of buttons 
have operated successfully in the Capitol 
and Senate Office Building for several years, 
numerous governmental and private build- 
ings in Washington, and in thousands of 
installations throughout the United States. 
Furthermore, they are not high speed, but 
operate at a normal speed for buildings of 
this height. 

PRESS STATEMENT 


A new intercom system with the Capitol 
which is said to be the latest in electronics. 


COMMENT 


So what? Is there anything wrong with 
providing “the latest in electronics” for use 
of the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives? Apparently, this charge has reference 
to the legislative call system which conveys 
signals of impending business in the House 
Chamber to the congressional offices, com- 
mittee, and subcommittee rooms where 
Members might be working. 

This system combines in one instrument a 
clock, buzzer, and light system. The system 
has been in use in the Capitol itself for sev- 
eral years where it has proven most satisfac- 
tory. In a modified form, similar signal 
systems have been operating in the various 
legislative buildings for more than 50 years. 

PRESS STATEMENT 

Furniture for each office cost $20,700 and 
it includes, among other extravagances, wall- 
to-wall carpeting, and an 8-foot long sofa. 


COMMENT 


Apparently this figure was arrived at in 
this manner: The budget estimate for furni- 
ture was $3.5 million for the total building. 
Divide $3.5 million by 169 congressional 
suites and the result is $20,710. But this 
erroneously charges to each congressional 
suite the cost of all other areas 
in the building, including the public com- 
mittee hearing rooms, subcommittee rooms, 
and committee staff rooms, which take up 
the better part of two floors. It also charges 
to the Members’ suites the cost of furnishing 
the cafeteria, the agency liaison offices, press 
and television rooms, and other miscellane- 
ous areas. 

Actually, the cost for furnishing each 
three-room Member's suite is about $9,000, 
including carpeting (not $20,700). 

When did wall-to-wall carpeting become 
an extravagance? It can be found today in 
almost any motel, apartment house, or office 
building. Why? It is considered an eco- 
nomical investment, is pleasing in appear- 
ance, and has superb acoustical and insulat- 
ing qualities. From a cost standpoint, 
carpeting may be laid over plain concrete 
floors—as in the Rayburn Building, no 
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marble, terrazzo, tile, hardwood, or other ex- 
pensive flooring being required. And, fur- 
ther, good carpeting will last indefinitely 
and is easily cleaned and maintained, there- 
by saving cost of manpower, 

Sofas have been provided in Congressmen's 
offices for over 30 years. 


PRESS STATEMENT 


Each office also has a kitchenette, replete 
with stove, refrigerator, a sink, and dishes. 


COMMENT 


In these small rooms, there are cabinets 
and a refrigerator. There are no stove, no 
sink, and no dishes. 


PRESS STATEMENT 


Whatever secrets Congressmen have can 
also be elegantly stored. A steel safe with a 
door large enough for a man to walk into 
standing erect is in every three-room con- 
gressional office. 

COMMENT 


Built-in safes were provided Members of 
the House more than 30 years ago when the 
Longworth House Office Building was con- 
structed, for the purpose of safekeeping of 
valued documents. 

Since the inside height of the safes in the 
Rayburn Building is only 3414 inches, would 
it not be rather difficult for a man of normal 
size, while standing erect, to walk into a 3444- 
inch opening? 


PRESS STATEMENT 


There were quite a few unexpected expenses 
involved in constructing the Rayburn Office 
Building. For one, an underground creek 
was discovered and the Government spent 
$1,593,319 to divert its course and reinforce 
the foundation for the building. 


COMMENT 


This was no “unexpected expense.” Re- 
building and realining of this large city 
sewer was the first construction contract let 
under the project in 1956. This work cost 
$1,392,805 (not $1,593,319). 


PRESS STATEMENT 


Much of the Rayburn Building’s space will 
be taken by House committee hearing rooms 
and work area for committee staffs. But 
within its marbled walls, slightly more than 
one-third of the Congressmen—a total of 154 
of the 435—will have their offices. 


COMMENT 


It should surprise no one that a good 
portion of space goes to committee use. Most 
of the work of the Congress is done in com- 
mittee. Nine of the twenty standing commit- 
tees, with total membership of 300 Congress- 
men, will have their principal quarters in the 
building, including subcommittee and staff 
rooms. In each of the large committee rooms 
on the first floor, there are accommodations 
for 41 Members and 130 seats for use of the 
public, plus facilities for the press. 

One hundred and sixty-nine Members will 
have their office suites in the building (not 
154 as stated). 


PRESS STATEMENT 


The Capitol Power Plant, which supplies 
steam heat to all buildings on Capitol Hill, 
has been expanded to burn an extra 70 tons 
of coal an hour to heat the new palace. 

COMMENT 

In the published hearings before the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees for 
the fiscal year 1965, it is stated in plain, non- 
technical language: “The 34,000 tons of coal 
required for 1965 includes an estimated 9,000 
tons of coal required to meet the steam re- 
quirements of the Rayburn House Office 
Building.” 

Considering the usual 8-months heating 
period and disregarding the total summer- 
time use of steam, the average coal burned 
for heating the Rayburn Building is at most 
about 134 tons per hour. Compare 114 tons 
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per hour with 70 tons. The result is an error 
of over 4,500 percent. 

All buildings served by the Capitol Power 
Plant require the burning of an average of 
only about 6 tons per hour during the heat- 
ing season. These buildings include the 
U.S. Capitol, the five Senate and House Office 
Buildings, the two Library of Congress Build- 
ings, the U.S. Supreme Court Building, the 
Capitol Power Plant itself, the Government 
Printing Office, the Washington City Post 
Office, the Folger-Shakespeare Library, and 
the U.S. Botanic Garden Conservatory. 

The top capacity of the three large coal- 
fired boilers at the Capitol Power Plant is 
6 tons each per hour or 18 tons for the three 
boilers. Normal and practical operation, 
however, dictates that one of the three boilers 
be kept in standby readiness while the other 
two boilers are operated at full capacity or 
less, depending on the load requirements. 
This means a maximum of about 12 tons of 
coal per hour is burned at the plant during 
the peak of the heating season for all bulld- 
ings and other facilities served. 

PRESS STATEMENT 

To take care of this huge building, 300 

extra employees have been hired. 
COMMENT 

Two hundred and eighty-five positions for 
maintenance and operation of this building 
and its equipment, plus extended hours of 
the present cleaning force were approved in 
the fiscal year 1965. 

PRESS STATEMENT 

Blank check * * * curious 
history * * *. 


legislative 


COMMENT 


While the authorization act fixed no total 
cost, the three Members of the House Office 
Office Building Commission were given au- 
thority to fix the limit. The House itself, 
however, still controlled the appropriations 
and it could have effectively stopped the 
project, especially during the early years, by 
simply cutting off the funds. Funds were 
appropriated on 11 occasions from 1955-1964. 

To one far removed from the scene, the 
history of the project might appear curi- 
ous,” but that would indicate a lack of un- 
derstanding of the greatness of the project’s 
chief sponsor, the late Speaker Rayburn, 
and the confidence Members of the House 
placed in Mr. Rayburn, He had occupied 
the office of the Speaker far longer than any 
other individual in our history. During all 
of this time, one of his many duties was the 
gruelling process of attempting to find space 
in which Members, committees and their 
staffs could perform their functions. He and 
his colleagues on the House Office Building 
Commission, Hon. Carl Vinson, of Georgia, 
and Hon. James C. Auchincloss, of New 
Jersey, were nearing the end of their service 
in the House and all shared a common 
desire to undertake an expansion of the 
grossly inadequate and severely crowded 
office and committee facilities of the House 
of Representatives. 

Speaker Rayburn more than any other 
individual was in a position to know the 
actual needs of the House and to take forth- 
right action to get the project started. He 
was joined in this effort by prominent ma- 
jority and minority members and his col- 
leagues of the House Office Building Commis- 
sion and the project was authorized in 1955. 


PRESS STATEMENT 


Even more startling is the fact that the 
Capitol Architect’s Office has been spending 
this money with only the slackest form of 
audit. The procedure has been for the 
architect to send receipts of his expenditures 
to the General Accounting Office, the Govern- 
ment’s auditors. * * What the GAO 
needed was the authority to examine all the 
files—not just what the architect selected. 
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COMMENT 


This is a misrepresentation of the facts 
with respect to the form of audit. The 
Architect’s accounts were centrally audited 
by the General Accounting Office from 1921, 
when that office was established, until 1964. 
It is a fact that substantially the whole 
Federal Government operations were author- 
ized to be audited under the same central 
audit procedure from 1921 to 1950, and such 
audits are still being performed in some 
agencies. It is one of the basic forms of 
audit described in the General Accounting 
Office Policy and Procedures Manual for 
Guidance of Federal Agencies. 

Under these circumstances, would any 
prudent person describe such an audit as 
the “slackest form of audit“? In a public 
hearing before the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, Subcommittee on Legisla- 
lative Appropriations, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral when referring specifically to his 
agency’s auditing of the accounts of the 
Architect of the Capitol, stated on May 7, 
1964: 

“I think it is fair to say that the kind 
of audit that we make of the Architect’s 
Office is somewhat similar to the financial 
audit which you would expect as between 
a stockholder group and a corporation, It 
is not comparable to the kind of audit we 
make for the Government with respect to an 
industrial company where we go into not 
only the financial transactions, but also the 
performance under a contract.” 

The Architect of the Capitol has always 
bent backwards to furnish the Comptroller 
General with any information his office 
desired and has always consulted with his 
General Counsel’s office before proceeding in 
any matters where legal doubt existed. 

We send no “receipts” to the General 
Accounting Office as stated. For the Ray- 
burn Building, the General Accounting 
Office was sent the original formal contract 
documents (approved by the Surety Division 
of the Treasury Department with respect to 
the sureties and by the Justice Department 
with respect to contract, performance and 
payment bonds being found legally sufficient 
in form and execution); a complete set of 
the publicly advertised specifications; a com- 
plete set of the publicly advertised plans; 
a signed copy of every directive of the House 
Office Building Commission relating to the 
contracts; a copy of every change order with 
the contractor’s proposal; a copy of every 
payment voucher to which was attached a 
detailed breakdown of the contractor’s 
requisition. These are the same items that 
any other agency of the Government under 
central audit would furnish the General 
Accounting Office, pursuant to procedures 
issued by that office, and not items “selected” 
by the Architect as charged. 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
no man in my desire to have every fact— 
good, bad, or indifferent—connected with 
this building or any other action of the 
Congress known to any and all of our 
citizens. 

I believe that any person who will 
study the hearings of the legislative sub- 
committee of the past few years will have 
to admit that to the best of our feeble 
ability we have tried to put on record 
every kind of fact about the House and 
its activities and all things connected 
with it which we could put into the 
RECORD. 

Many times I have even gone into the 
press galleries and sought counsel and 
advice from members of the press as to 
what additional facts we could put into 
the Record which would help the press 
to have a fair and more complete knowl- 
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edge of the conduct of the House and of 
its Members. 

I hope the time will never come when 
any Member of the Congress will want 
anything done in the name of this House 
to be of such a nature that it cannot be 
honestly and openly given to the press 
and to the people of this country. 

I hope that if this effort here today 
does not help to get a more accurate and 
more reasonable and more fair discus- 
sion of this institution, it will at least 
assist my colleagues in making known to 
their constituents the truth and the facts, 
if they are still interested in having the 
truth and the facts. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman for yielding. I con- 
gratulate the gentleman on his desire to 
bring as much of this information as 
possible to the attention of the public. 

The gentleman mentioned an audit be- 
ing conducted, but I do not recall his 
mentioning who is conducting it. I am 
curious to know that. 

Mr. STEED. I will say to the gentle- 
man that from the very inception of this 
project—before bonds, contracts, and 
things were entered into—everything 
has been reviewed by the General Ac- 
counting Office. Onsite audits have 
been made constantly throughout the 
construction of this building. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. So it is a GAO 
audit? 

Mr. STEED. All records of that sort 
whatsoever in connection with this proj- 
ect are in the possession of the General 
Accounting Office, and their audit will 
be made completely independent of any 
pressure or anything from the contrac- 
tor or Congress. I do not believe there 
is any more reliable or dependable agency 
on earth to give the true facts about 
a project of this kind than the General 
Accounting Office. 

If there is anything connected with 
this building which should not be, that 
certainly will be made known. If pun- 
ishment is called for, such will be done. 

There are certain stages which have 
to be followed in the construction of a 
building, especially of one of this mag- 
nitude. We are now in the closing stages 
of it. As soon as it is humanly possible 
to do so we will expect to have the de- 
tailed audit of the General Accounting 
Office available, and it will be available 
to anybody who is interested in it or 
what is in it. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 


SLOVAK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. FEIGHAN] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 14, Slovak Independence Day 
will be celebrated by Americans of 
Slovak origin and their many friends. 
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National independence has great 
meaning to the Slovak people for they 
have striven to attain it for many cen- 
turies. World War I, which put an end 
to the old empires of Europe, provided 
an opportunity for the Slovaks and other 
colonial people of Europe to strike out 
for their national independence. They 
joined with the Czechs to form the fed- 
eration of Czech-Slovakia, under the 
principle of equal among equals as to the 
two nations and peoples joined in the 
federated state. This agreement on a 
governing principle did not hold up, as is 
well known to serious students of Central 
European political affairs. The Slovaks 
were reduced to a status of second-class 
citizens of the federated state, an un- 
happy development which generated 
deep-rooted Slovak opposition to both 
the federation and the regime in control 
of it. 

The second opportunity for national 
independence in this century was pre- 
sented to the Slovaks during the early 
phase of World War II. The Munich 
Agreement and what followed in its wake 
presented the nations of Central-East 
Europe with a choice of being run over 
and absorbed by either the Red Rus- 
sians or the Nazis. But the Slovaks chose 
the road of national independence, 
which they declared, in an effort to pre- 
serve their ancient culture and tradi- 
tions from the twin forces of evil which 
then dominated Europe. 

That national independence lasted un- 
til the end of the Second World War— 
when Red Russia placed the chains of 
slavery on most of central-east Europe. 
The Communists were invited in to 
dominate both the Slovaks and the 
Czechs by a secret agreement entered 
into between the exile government of the 
former Czechoslovakia and the Musco- 
vites. The first victims of this sellout 
were the Slovaks whose true leaders were 
silenced, exiled to Siberia, or executed. 
Not long after that the Communist 
agents of Moscow extracted their price 
from the regime in Prague and the legiti- 
mate Czech leaders were allowed to flee 
the country. Those who did not flee 
were soon put into prison or under house 
arrest. Three Slovak bishops are still in 
prison, one having died in prison. The 
ease of Cardinal Beran, who died in 
prison, was under house arrest for 17 
years until but recently, is a case in point. 

The reign of terror and oppression by 
the Communist quislings of Moscow did 
not break the spirit of the Slovaks. For 
today the boldness of the Slovak people 
in standing up to Moscow and for their 
own human rights is acclaimed by those 
who are close observers of the unfolding 
drama behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States now 
has a unique opportunity to lend a help- 
ing hand to the Slovaks in their struggle 
for freedom. We can do that by firing 
not even one shot or spending any more 
public funds. It can be done by estab- 
lishing a Slovak desk in the Voice of 
America which would offer radio pro- 
grams to the people of Slovakia in a lan- 
guage they can understand. Justice to 
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the Slovaks who are warm friends of the 
United States, aside from the practical 
considerations involved, suggests that 
our Government take that action with- 
out delay. 

I salute the Slovaks for their spirit of 
national independence and their love of 
liberty. 


SEE MICHIGAN FIRST 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. FARNUM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, because 
of world monetary considerations, the 
patriotic thing to do is to “See the U.S.A.” 
I would like to call attention of this hon- 
orable body to Michigan’s 1,200 miles of 
freeways as a pleasant place to start. 

The freeways are largely a monument 
to the vision of a great highway com- 
missioner who is now a member of this 
body, the Honorable JoHN C. Mackie. In 
being free to all, these marvelous high- 
ways typify a Michigan attitude toward 
visitors that explains our State’s tremen- 
dous success as a tourist magnet as much 
as does its world reputation as an out- 
door paradise. 

Michigan abounds in sights that in 
some areas might be fenced in and com- 
mercialized but that in our water and 
winter wonderland are almost always 
made easily available without cost to the 
millions of visitors we happily welcome 
each year. 

Michigan’s natural wonders are too 
widely known, and too many, to bear list- 
ing here and consequently it is to an- 
other, and little known, aspect of my 
State’s attractions that I would draw at- 
tention of those interested in helping the 
President’s program by spending vaca- 
tions inside our borders. 

Michigan’s little known quality is its 
penchant for diversity—for offering in 
moderation the finest examples of arts, 
crafts, trades, and much, much else. 

This may seem strange to those who 
recall that Michigan leads the world in 
many spectacular achievements. But 
even in this there is diversity. Thus the 
manufacture of motor vehicles and parts 
in record numbers is matched by the rec- 
ord production of beans; incidentally, 
celebrated daily on the menus of the 
Congress. 

Michigan is famous for production of 
tart cherries and machine tools; for cere- 
al preparation and also for padding and 
upholstering; for its public building fur- 
niture and production of chemicals and 
drugs; for minerals and for craftsman- 
ship of the highest order. 

The list could go on endlessly. But the 
point I would draw to the attention of 
this honorable body is that whatever 
your interest, whatever you wish to see, 
whatever you would like to know—you 
are most always able to find it within 
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Michigan. And you can get to it on 
beautiful freeways in a matter of hours. 

The slogan of Michigan is “Si Quaeris 
Peninsulam Amoenam Circumspice”—“If 
you seek a pleasant peninsula look about 
you”—and a fitting slogan for my district, 
the 19th, might be, We invite you to test 
Michigan hospitality by starting your 
visit with us.” 

A visitor leaving the pay-by-the-mile 
highways to the south of Michigan might 
soon. find himself in one of the famous 
suburban communities to be found near 
the meeting place of Wayne and Oakland 
Counties—perhaps Livonia or famous 
Redford Township or Farmington. 

Going north, he would find a fruit- 
producing area to match any that he 
might have read of elsewhere. Just 
ahead would be a fabulous recreation 
area, dotted with lakes laid like gems 
amid scenic hills. 

Michigan has so much to talk about 
that it seldom mentions its lakes. By 
count there are over 11,000 of the inland 
variety, and scores of the most famous 
oua lie within the heartland of my dis- 

What you will find within the remain- 
der of my district is what you are looking 
for—farms famous for almost any north- 
ern agricultural products; ranches noted 
for recreational achievements; mining 
projects. To this add history, including 
the famous legend of Chief Pontiac con- 
nected with charming Orchard Lake. 

Finally, in the great manufacturing 
city of Pontiac you have what many 
think they must go to Detroit to see: A 
manufacturing complex that is the 
wonder of the world. 

This sample of Michigan will prepare 
the visitor for the remainder of the 
State. Including a national park; 
spacious National and State forests; the 
world-famous Mackinac Bridge; State, 
county, and municipal parks offering 
camping and recreational facilities un- 
known in many areas; the great inland 
seas called the Great Lakes; in short, 
everything to delight the heart of the 
person seeking carefree enjoyment. 

Despite all this, Michigan’s greatest 
asset has not yet been mentioned. This 
is the people of Michigan. You may de- 
pend on it that in my district, or any- 
where else in a State known for variety, 
you will find only warm, friendly people 
willing and able to help make your visit 
to our great State enjoyable. They will 
say to you “welcome, stranger,” but be- 
fore you leave our pleasant State you will 
feel you are a stranger no more. 

In conclusion, Members of this honor- 
able body may be assured that if they and 
their constituents accept the welcome 
that always awaits the visitor in Michi- 
gan they will enjoy the double pleasure 
of achieving maximum enjoyment while 
helping their President and country. 


SELMA, ALA. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people have reacted rightfully 
with justified indignation at the brutal 
suppression of the peaceful civil rights 
demonstration in Selma, Ala., and the 
senseless bludgeoning of a Boston Uni- 
tarian minister, the Reverend James J. 
Reeb, now hospitalized in a grave condi- 
tion. 

The first amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution establishes “the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

Gov. George Wallace, of Alabama, pre- 
sumed to nullify these constitutional 
rights by executive decree. And he pre- 
sumed to enforce this decree by turning 
loose State troopers and sheriff’s posse- 
men on unarmed American citizens who 
had assembled peaceably to petition their 
State government to secure to them their 
right to vote. 

The 15th amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution declares that: 

The right of citizens to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States, or 
by any State, on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, 


What else but racial hatred could have 
motivated troopers and sheriff’s men to 
use such brutal means of force on men 
and women who had taken special care 
not to create the slightest public dis- 
order, or to obstruct the orderly flow of 
traffic. What else but racial hatred could 
have made these so-called law-enforce- 
ment officers beat Negro citizens with 
bullwhips and clubs so that many were 
hospitalized with fractured heads, arms, 
ribs, and legs. And what are we to think 
of police who tear-gas citizens who have 
observed nothing but scrupulous respect 
for public peace and order. The Amer- 
ican people deplore these cowardly acts 
of bullies against defenseless citizens. 

This savage nullifications of the rights 
of American citizens must reduce the 
State of Alabama to disgrace in the 
eyes of her sister States. 

President Johnson is now preparing 
voting rights legislation that will guar- 
antee the right of southern Negroes to 
register to vote. I understand that this 
bill will come up to Congress shortly. 
This legislation is needed and has my 
wholehearted support. I trust that Con- 
gress will enact the bill without delay. 


OCCURRENCES IN STATE OF 
ALABAMA 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr; Hvor] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. HUOT. Mr. Speaker, in the eyes 
of the world, the image of the great de- 
mocracy has been blemished. Recent 
occurrences in the State of Alabama has 
caused every American to raise his hands 
to his head and wonder if the system 
of government we now protect and de- 
fend is worthy of such priority. 

In 1776, Americans entered a conflict 
against tyranny and oppression. Fifty- 
six colonials banded together and signed 
the document that could have meant 
death for each one of them. 

The Constitution was adopted and 
then its amendments were adopted to in- 
sure each American of the rights and 
privileges of a free society. 

The right of free speech and free as- 
sembly is guaranteed by our laws. 
Peaceful expressions of grievances are 
guaranteed by ourlaws. The God-given 
right to elect is guaranteed by our laws, 
and religious freedom is guaranteed by 
our laws. 

Mr. Speaker, the recent tragic events 
in Selma, Ala., is similar to the defacing 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
This is not just a case of social discrim- 
ination. This is a case of a State gov- 
ernment, whose primary duty is to up- 
hold the directives of the Constitution, 
violating the basic principles laid down 
by those 56 patriots in 1776. 

Our very life purpose is now on trial. 
If we fail in this trial, we will have 
aided the purpose of world communism 
as much as if we handed these tyrants 
our civilization on a silver platter. 

The words “oppression,” “brutality,” 
and “discrimination” are not to be found 
in the Constitution. But the words 
“freedom,” “rights,” and “privilege” are 
purposely entered in the Constitution. 

We saw the rights of man upheld in 
Arkansas by President Eisenhower. Re- 
assurance was given by President Ken- 
nedy in Mississippi, and now, Mr. 
Speaker, in Alabama, we are again 
tested. Are we to remain a Nation of 
laws, or are we to become a Nation of 
anarchists? 

We have vowed to work for a more 
perfect Union and we have pledged to 
secure the blessings of liberty for our- 
selves and our posterity. Foreign and 
domestic wars have been fought for these 
principles. We have emerged as the 
greatest Nation in the history of civiliza- 
tion. But, how can we continue to 
preach freedom and liberty throughout 
the world, if we do not even practice it 
here at home. 

Bloodshed, violence, and terror seem 
to be the order of the day. American 
citizens are being purged in their own 
country—a country they have defended 
on foreign soil. The color of a man’s 
skin was not a criterion in 1941 when he 
was asked to fight for his country—or 
in 1950 when he was sent to an unknown 
area to stop aggression. But, the color 
of his skin seems to be a criterion in de- 
termining his right to vote. 

History will remember this age as the 
“Era of decision and trial.” The deci- 
sion is ours and we must decide. 
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INSURANCE FOR MEMBERS OF 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill today which would pro- 
vide free insurance protection, in the 
amount of $10,000 for members of the 
Armed Forces serving outside the United 
States and, in addition, would provide 
wartime rates of compensation for vet- 
erans disabled as a result of injury or 
disease incurred as a result of oversea 
service. 

In the past week, two battalions of U.S. 
Marines landed at Danang, South Viet- 
nam to assume security precautions for 
the airbase located in the outskirts of 
that city. There are also indications 
that the 7th Fleet will be beefed up by 
the addition of several attack carriers 
to prevent the smuggling of men and 
equipment into South Vietnam by sea. 

Clearly, American participation in the 
Vietnamese situation is on the increase 
and no one needs to be reminded that 
every American in southeast Asia is in 
constant danger of death or disability. 

In his second inaugural address, 
Abraham Lincoln stated that the U.S. 
Government has an obligation “to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle 
and for his widow and his orphan.” A 
century later, our policy remains un- 
changed. 

We in the Congress have an obliga- 
tion to provide for the security of our 
young men in southeast Asia who are 
guarding the frontiers of the free world 
against the forces of international com- 
munism. I am sure that we will do as 
much for these new veterans as we did 
for those who answered the call in World 
War II and Korea. 


AID TO GOVERNMENT OF EGYPT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WoLrr] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I feel con- 
strained, at this time, to comment on re- 
cent legislation enacted by this distin- 
guished body. 

On January 26, 1965, there came be- 
fore the House of Representatives an 
amendment to ban additional aid to 
the Government of Egypt. At that time 
I voted for this ban. I was, am still, and 
will continue to be against any extension 
of aid to Nasser. I am not alone in my 
opinion, for a large number of my con- 
stituents have expressed this view. As 
a Member of the Congress of the United 
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States, the only means available to reg- 
ister my disapproval was by my vote to 
eliminate this aid. 

The amendment then went to the 
Senate where a new amendment was 
drafted. The Senate’s new amendment 
placed the authority and discretion for 
aid to the United Arab Republic under 
the sole authority and wisdom of the 
President. The amendment, as origi- 
nally worded, when before the House of 
Representatives, placed the authority 
with an executive agency. Under the 
Senate’s new amendment, the President 
has the authority to extend or not to ex- 
tend aid at his discretion when it best 
serves the interest of the United States. 
Under the original amendment, the Fed- 
eral agency was given the power to ex- 
tend the aid and this power was exclusive 
and would not be subject to the Presi- 
dent’s discretion since it would have 
been an outright legislative mandate by 
the Congress. 

Under the Senate’s amendment the 
discretion is with the President, a man 
who must be sensitive to the public opin- 
ion of our citizens. 

When the amendment returned from 
the Senate to the House of Representa- 
tives, I voted for it. This was a new 
amendment; this was a new delegation of 
authority and discretion; in substance 
and in form this was a completely differ- 
ent amendment for the House of Rep- 
resentatives to vote on. 

I am still unalterably opposed to any 
aid to Egypt, but the national interests 
and our national security must come 
first. 


The U.S. Supreme Court in the famous 
case of the United States v. Curtis 
Wright Export Corp., 299 U.S. 304 (1936), 
set forth the basic postulates determin- 
ing Presidential power in foreign affairs: 

It is quite apparent that if, in the mainte- 
nance of our international relations, em- 
barrassment, perhaps serious embarrassment, 
if to be avoided and success of our aim’s 
achieved, congressional legislation which is 
to be effective through negotiation and in- 
quiry within the international field must 
often accord the President a degree of dis- 
cretion and freedom from statutory restric- 
tion which would not be admissible were 
domestic affairs alone involved. Moreover, 
he, not the Congress, has the better oppor- 
tunity of knowing the conditions which pre- 
vail in foreign countries. He has his con- 
fidential sources of information, 


My second vote has placed the discre- 
tion of aid to Nasser with the President. 
My first vote affirmatively made the Pres- 
ident aware of my constituency’s views 
on Egyptian aid. The President has still 
not extended the aid but he must have 
this discretion; nonetheless, he is cer- 
tainly apprised of our views. 

The President of the United States was 
made further aware of my views by the 
following letter I sent to him. The im- 
mediate response to this letter is addi- 
tional evidence that he is fully cognizant 
of our deep concern. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 3, 1965. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mn. Presipent: On February 8, 

1965, on the floor of the House I made the 
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statement that “I was unalterably opposed 
to aid to Egypt just as I am opposed to aid 
to Sukarno and his ilk.” I am convinced 
that these countries are ruled by ingrates 
who would “extend their hand for aid; then 
thumb their noses with the same hand” and, 
therefore, are not deserving of our continued 
assistance. 

Many of my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle concurred and continued aid to Egypt 
was denied. 

Although still opposed to aiding Nasser, 
when the Senate version of the bill came 
back to the House, it contained a proviso 
that you, Mr. President, be given the power 
to decide, in your higher wisdom, whether 
or not to render this aid. The delineator 
for your decision was to be our national 
interest and our national security. 

As an American I have full confidence and 
faith in this trust that we in Congress who 
have acceded to this proposal have placed in 
your hands. 

But I do feel that as an elected Represent- 
ative, I must reiterate my belief that any 
further aid to Egypt should be given only 
after we have exhausted every other means 
at our disposal, and only if our national in- 
terest and security would be put in jeopardy. 

I do hope that this guides yours and the 
State Department’s actions as well in other 
areas of the world where those whose greedy 
hands take our assistance, then close their 
fists in arrogance and turn their backs upon 
us. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that you 
share this view and will keep these senti- 
ments of not only myself and my constitu- 
ents, but also those of the millions of loyal 
and dedicated Americans, uppermost in mind 
should the question of aid to these tyranni- 
= countries come before you for considera- 

on. 

Mr. President, I wish to assure you of my 
continued support and trust. Your over- 
whelming acclamation in the recent elec- 
tion gave testimony to the millions who 
placed their trust in your hands—hands, 
may I add, that have proven worthy of that 
sacred trust, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lester L. WOLFF, 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 5, 1965. 
The Honorable LESTER L. WOLFF, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Worrr: The President has asked 
me to acknowledge with thanks your 
thoughtful letter of March 3 on the subject 
of aid to Egypt. 

You can be absolutely confident that the 
President will be guided in any decision on 
these matters by our own national interest 
and our own national security. He also un- 
derstands and respects your feelings and 
those of your constituents, and in turn he 
is grateful for your warm assurance of con- 
tinued support and trust. 

Sincerely, 
McGeorcE BUNDY. 


HOW TO END CONFLICT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. StaccErs] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, for a 
century the United States kept scrupu- 
lously out of foreign entanglements. 
We were too busy building a Nation, ter- 
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ritorially, economically, and institu- 
tionally. More importantly, we had no 
ambitions to impose either our form of 
government or our political ideas on any- 
one. Let us alone, and we will leave you 
alone. That was the attitude with which 
we contemplated every foreign develop- 
ment, 

At the turn of the century, “manifest 
destiny” hurled us into world affairs. 
A small and weak country almost touch- 
ing our shores suffered from harsh and 
tyrannical foreign rule. The appeal to 
sympathy from a people whom we could 
not disown as neighbors was still not 
enough to bring us into the situation. 
Only a direct affront to our own military 
establishment dragged us into resist- 
ance. 

The end of the Spanish-American War 
left us with inescapable responsibility 
for the establishment of viable govern- 
ment in Cuba, the Philippines, and other 
islands of the Pacific. We had no de- 
sire to annex them as territorial de- 
pendencies. As soon as they could get 
on their feet politically and economically, 
we promised to withdraw. And we did, 
leaving no obligations behind. 

In 1914 a multinationed struggle broke 
out in Europe as the result of aggres- 
sions by an autocratic government bent 
on continental domination. Both sides 
challenged our rights on the high seas. 
But for almost 3 years we turned the 
other cheek, until finally one side started 
killing our nationals. Our tardy inter- 
vention determined the result. But 
again our political views had little effect 
on the terms of the peace settlement. All 
we got out of the struggle was a vast ex- 
penditure of men and money and a world 
that was already poised for another war. 

The war came in 1939. This time we 
were determined to stay out of it. Our 
determination was frustrated by a com- 
pletely unprovoked attack on U.S. terri- 
tory. Again we were committed to a war 
we wanted no part of. 

Its end left the United States as the 
only nation on earth with a fully operat- 
ing industrial economy. We used that 
economy to build and rebuild the shat- 
tered fortunes of the rest of the world, 
friend and foe alike, with the purpose of 
establishing the only possible conditions 
on which peace can be maintained. 
Also, for the moment at least, we pos- 
sessed critical military power. We could 
not, in the name of honor and good 
conscience, go off and leave the world to 
writhe in misery and hopeless rancor. 

This is the record of America’s involve- 
ment in foreign affairs through the 
nearly two centuries of our national 
existence. In not a single instance have 
we played the part of an aggressor. In 
not a single instance, when we have been 
forced into a foreign entanglement, have 
we asked or accepted a money or a terri- 
torial reward to repay what we spent. 

Twenty years have passed since the 
last big war. Our efforts to spread prog- 


ress and enlightenment might well have 
introduced a millenium of peace and 
harmony on earth. Except for one 
foree. An idea for an old, and yet new, 
form of social organization infected the 
minds of a few fanatics. They called it 
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communism. It was particularly ap- 
pealing in a condition of poverty and 
hopelessness. A whole nation fell vic- 
tim to its spell. That nation was not 
satisfied to work out its destiny in its 
own way. It announced that it intended 
to impose its vicious system on the whole 
world. And it proceeded to put its pur- 
pose into execution. It overwhelmed by 
force its nearer neighbors. Elsewhere 
it fomented unrest and revolution. It 
has fully demonstrated that its stated 
purpose to overrun the world is no idle 
threat; it means business. 

Unfortunately, the brunt of the job of 
controlling Communist expansion has 
fallen on the United States. We were 
the only nation that had the resources 
and the power to stop it. So today, be- 
cause we resist the expansion of com- 
munism in Eastern Europe, in Central 
and South America, in Korea, and par- 
ticularly in South Vietnam, we are 
charged with being aggressors. Get out 
of all these areas, they say, and we can 
have peace. For how long, and where? 
Why, until they have time to take the 
next step. 

Failing to frighten or to persuade us 
into the complete withdrawal which they 
demand, they now ask us to talk it over. 
Heavens knows we have no objection to 
conversation. We have indulged in it all 
through our existence. In the language 
of our martyred President, we never fear 
to talk, but we have no experience in 
talking while scared. Ask King George 
III, or Kaiser Bill, or Hitler, or the one- 
time Emperor of Japan. 

So the Communists want to talk. 
They will find us willing to listen if they 
first do two things: First, disavow all 
intention to impose their system on any- 
body by force; second, take their tanks 
and warplanes and armed forces out of 
Hungary and Poland and Korea and 
Vietnam and Cuba and all other occupied 
countries and call home their agents of 
subversion from wherever they foment 
disorder. 

When and if that happy day arrives, 
there will be something to talk about. 
And I think it can be confidently stated 
that we will have something constructive 
to offer. Our whole national interests 
are tied up in a stable and progressive 
world. We have had conspicuous suc- 
cess in promoting these conditions in our 
own society. We are more than willing 
to spend time and money in conferring 
the benefits thereof on any people who 
are willing to accept them. But we 
abhor force. We abjure force, except in 
self-defense. 

At no time in all our history would 
relief from the perplexities and uncer- 
tainties of international complications 
be more welcome. For 50 years we have 
been compelled to keep at least half an 
eye on the possibility of all-out war. The 
exasperations incident to efforts to find 
solutions for ever-increasing problems 
have diverted energy which might better 
have been expended in more constructive 
ways. In spite of our amazing progress 
in general, sore spots in our great 
society demand long-deferred medica- 
tion. There is too much crime and not 
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enough education. Extremes of wealth 
and poverty produce complaisance on 
one side and resentment on the other. 
The reign of law and order has not been 
fully established in the land. All around 
the fringe of an industrious and capable 
and benevolent corporate entity exist 
small groups of extremists who preach 
violence and disorder. We need des- 
perately a clear and unharassed head to 
contemplate the means by which we may 
make ours a truly ideal society. 

In this year of 1965 the whole struc- 
ture of American Government has origi- 
nated a determined attack on our do- 
mestic problems. It may be that we can 
find strength to follow up that attack 
relentlessly and still keep our commit- 
ments to helpless people who are strug- 
gling to preserve their freedom in far 
corners of the earth. It may be that 
other stabilized nations will come to our 
aid and help make the whole task easier. 
Better still would it be if the only force 
that keeps the world in turmoil would 
cease and desist. So long as they con- 
tinue in their course, their own fate must 
be imperiled and our own progress must 
be impeded. But whatever happens, 
communism must be opposed or no good 
thing can possibly result. 


A UNIFORM PERIOD FOR DAYLIGHT 
SAVING TIME 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have again introduced a bill to stand- 
ardize daylight saving time. 

This legislation is designed to provide 
a uniform period of daylight saving time 
and eliminate some of the confusion 
which results from variations in daylight 
saving time. My bill would simply have 
all daylight saving time begin at 2 a.m. 
on the last Sunday in April and continue 
until 2 a.m. on the last Sunday in Octo- 
ber, of each year. 

The bill would not force any State or 
community to go on daylight saving 
time, but would simply require that the 
cities and States which have elected to 
utilize daylight saving time would all 
shift on and off daylight saving time on 
the same day. 

This bill is a straightforward measure 
designed to eliminate needless confusion 
and is identical to the one I introduced 
in the 88th Congress. 

The need for standardization has be- 
come more important with each pass- 
ing year. Many local authorities have 
found themselves faced with a dilemma 
in deciding on the effective dates for day- 
light saving time. 

In my own State of Minnesota last 
year, Duluth was torn between starting 
daylight saving with the other Minnesota 
cities at the end of May, or earlier, when 
its twin city of Superior, Wis., changed its 
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clocks. Again this year the Minnesota 
Legislature was unable to reach an agree- 
ment on a measure to decide the effective 
dates for daylight saving time. 

According to a recent survey of the 
States observing daylight saving time on 
both a statewide and local option basis, 
all but five States switched to daylight 
saving time the last Sunday in April. For 
this reason, I have used this most com- 
mon starting date in my bill even though 
most of my own State of Minnesota cur- 
rently observes a later date. 

The most frequently used date to re- 
turn to standard time is also the date 
contained in this bill, the fourth Sunday 
in October—though a wide variety of 
dates exist. 

There seems to be no good reason for 
all this variance. I am certain many 
States and communities choose their 
changeover dates without any real 
awareness of the confusion they are 
causing and the need for uniformity. We 
need to correct current practices and pre- 
vent further confusion in the future. 

My bill would provide for a standard 6 
months of daylight saving time for those 
States and communities which utilize 
daylight saving time. It would not im- 
pose any unwanted change to daylight 
saving time on those sections of our coun- 
try which prefer standard time. It 
would only amend the existing Standard 
Time Act, enacted in 1918, to provide for 
a uniform period of daylight saving time. 

Standardization of daylight saving 
time would result in cost savings to air- 
lines, buslines, and railroads, as the need 
to change schedules would become less 
frequent. It would eliminate some an- 
noying time confusion for the traveler 
whether he is going by automobile or 
public transportation. Broadcasting and 
communications in general would also 
benefit. 

We cannot afford to waste the re- 
sources of our country, particularly when 
the cause of the waste can easily be cor- 
rected. For this reason, I have spon- 
sored this legislation and urge my col- 
leagues in the House to sponsor similar 
legislation to provide a uniform period 
for daylight saving time. 


ELDERHOAX, OR THE MASTERS OF 
DECEPTION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, for several weeks now the 
House Ways and Means Committee has 
been considering a number of proposals 
designed to meet the mounting and 
pressing health care needs of our senior 
citizens. 

There are more than 100 such pro- 
posals now before the committee But 
the two that have drawn the most public 
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attention are H.R. 1, which is the admin · 
istration’s bill to provide for hospital 
and nursing home care through social 
security, and the eldercare plan to per- 
mit States to improve their Kerr-Mills 
medical assistance programs for the 
indigent. 

Both of these proposals have merit. In 
our consideration of them we are for- 
tunate that we will not be asked to de- 
cide which is good and which is bad, 
but which is best. 

There is, however, a campaign abroad 
today to totally discredit one of these 
programs while attempting to beguile the 
public, and especially our senior citizens, 
into believing the other is something that 
it is not. 

I refer, of course, to the current multi- 
million-dollar propaganda campaign be- 
ing conducted by the American Medical 
Association to hoodwink the American 
taxpayer into believing that eldercare is 
the product of divine revelation while 
the medical care program was devised 
by Satan himself. 

This campaign is utilizing the slickest 
gimmicks in the Madison Avenue bag of 
tricks. The techniques employed are 
half-truth, concealed truth, sly infer- 
ence, and outright deception. Put them 
all in a pot, stir them with mass exposure 
on radio, television, and paid printed ad- 
vertising, season it with $4 or $5 million 
collected from the Nation's ill and infirm 
and you have a nice little entree to be 
served up to the American public as 
though it were the inspiration of a mas- 
ter chef. 

I suggest that if we permit the Ameri- 
can public to bite into this tasty looking 
tidbit, they will be left with a very bad 
taste in their mouths for along time. It 
will not be the chef who is left with the 
blame, however, it will be the waiter who 
served it. In this case the waiter will be 
the Congress of the United States. 

Eldercare is a better program, so the 
argument goes, because it is sponsored 
and endorsed by the American Medical 
Association. Their argument is that if 
anyone knows the health needs of our 
senior citizens and how they should be 
met, certainly it must. be the Nation’s 
doctors. 

I submit that if this were the case, the 
Forand bill would have passed the Con- 
gress back in 1957. As a matter of fact, 
the American Medical Association has 
step-by-step used every method at its 
disposal to oppose any medical care pro- 
gram for the elderly. 

AMA opposed the Forand bill. AMA 
opposed the Kerr-Mills program. And 
now AMA opposes the administration’s 
program. 

I must give them credit, though, never 
before in the AMA’s history has that 
body even admitted the Nation’s elderly 
have a health care problem. At least 
today it does recognize this fact as evi- 
denced by its support of eldercare. I 
suggest this is a great step forward for 
this wise organization. Today it sees 
what millions of Americans have seen 
and recognized for years. 

Now it is said again by the AMA that 
medical care through social security is 
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socialism. But it does not suggest 
that this is true of eldercare. I submit 
that eldercare is far more socialistic than 
any program we are considering today. 
It is 90 percent welfare-statism. It is a 
program paid for by the taxpayers with 
money taken from general funds and 
doled out entirely by Government agen- 
cies. It is welfare, pure and simple. 

What about benefits? The AMA al- 
leges that eldercare would offer much 
more than medical care through social 
security. Offer,“ that is the key to 
this half-truth. As a matter of fact 
there is not a member of the American 
Medical Association who can tell you 
what eldercare would provide. They do 
not know because it is up to the States 
to decide just what will be provided and 
just how much money they will put into 
the program which will determine just 
how broad coverage will be and just what 
benefits will be offered. 

What would the proposed medical care 
through social security guarantee? It 
guarantees to almost every living Ameri- 
can over 65, when the program be- 
comes operative, payment for up to 60 
days of inpatient hospital service—in- 
cluding drugs—the first day to be paid 
by the recipient; 60 days in convalescent 
centers after discharge from hospital; 
240 home visits a year by visiting nurses 
or similar personnel; hospital outpatient 
diagnostic services, minus a small de- 
ductible. 

What does eldercare guarantee? It 
does not guarantee one single, solitary 
thing. Think about that for just a min- 
ute. Eldercare does not guarantee a 
thing. Nowhere in the eldercare pro- 
posal will you find a guarantee of hos- 
pital care, nursing home care, or the 
highly touted payment of physician and 
surgical fees as the American Medical 
Association would have the American 
public believe. 

The AMA is cautious to say that a 
wide range of services could be offered. 
But it is just as cautious to neglect to 
tell the American public that these bene- 
fits would be offered only at the pleasure 
of each participating State. Just what 
services would be offered and the extent 
of coverage would be determined by each 
State wishing to participate. There is 
not even a guarantee in the eldercare 
proposal that any State would estab- 
lish such a program. 

We have had the Kerr-Mills program 
for almost 5 years. There are still 10 
States which have no Kerr-Mills pro- 
gram. The fact is that the richest 
States get the lion’s share of the Federal 
funds available for Kerr-Mills. The 
fact is that the poorer States cannot 
afford to put up enough State funds to 
provide a meaningful program. The fact 
is there is no reason to believe that on a 
State-by-State basis, the medical care 
provided by eldercare would be signifi- 
cantly better than it is under the im- 
potent Kerr-Mills program. 

Now let us talk about cost. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association would have the 
American public believe that medical 
care through social security will destroy 
the social security system and cost the 
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American taxpayers untold billions of 
dollars. How much would eldercare 
cost? Well, the AMA does not rightly 
know but you can be assured, its spokes- 
men say, the cost would be mighty small 
by comparison. Now, I submit this is 
just another half-truth out of that Madi- 
son Avenue bag of tricks, 

How can the eldercare program pro- 
vide all the benefits AMA wants the 
American public to believe it will provide 
and yet cost so little? Just how much 
the AMA does not know. The answer is 
that it cannot. Every country boy knows 
that you just plain do not get something 
for nothing. Even an out and out welfare 
program has to be paid for by the tax- 
payers. It is obvious that if eldercare 
will do all the American Medical Asso- 
ciation wants the American public to be- 
lieve it will do, then it is going to cost 
the taxpayers more than a little cash. 
If it is not going to cost the taxpayers, 
then it is not going to provide the serv- 
ices the American Medical Association 
would lead us to believe. 

Ask any doctor, any member of the 
American Medical Association, or any 
person who has any knowledge of elder- 
care what it will cost? They will not be 
able to give you an honest estimated 
guess. They just do not know because 
the program offers everything but guar- 
antees nothing. The States will deter- 
mine, by the amount of their individual 
participation, how many State tax 
dollars will be put into the program and 
how many Federal tax dollars will be 
needed. Should the program be fully im- 
plemented, and there is no reason today 
to believe by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion that it ever would be, it is estimated 
the program will cost the American tax- 
payer about $4 billion a year or twice 
the social security medical care program. 

Just how much would the social secu- 
rity medical care program cost the 
American public? The medical care pro- 
gram is to be financed through an in- 
crease in social security tax collections 
and tax base. The tax base will be raised 
from $4,800 to $5,600 a year. The added 
tax for health care will not exceed forty- 
five one-hundredths of 1 percent of in- 
come at any time and it will not even 
reach that figure until 1969. 

If we break this down we can see that 
medical care through social security is 
going to cost those paying social secu- 
rity taxes the outlandish and unbear- 
able sum of 48 cents a week. Those 
who do not earn $5,600 a year will, of 
course, pay less. 

As for destroying the social security 
system, the American Medical Associa- 
tion fails to divulge that the health care 
taxes will go into a separate trust fund 
and will have no effect on the social 
security retirement system or its ability 
to provide benefits. 

And another thing, the American 
Medical Association states that it just is 
not fair for a man who is earning $50,000 
a year to receive the same benefits and 
pay no more than the man earning $5,600 
a year. 

This is illogical on two counts. The 
same people earning $50,000 a year can 
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today earn maximum social security 
benefits without contributing a cent 
more than the man who earns $5,600. 
I have not heard the American Medical 
Association criticize this aspect of social 
security. As a matter of fact, there is 
legislation in the committee now which 
would make doctors eligible for coverage 
under social security. 

In addition, medical care through 
social security is not a welfare program 
which is doled out to the destitute. It 
is an insurance program. From salary 
$5,600 a year on up to $56 million you 
get benefits in return for your premium 
payment. This is how all insurance 
works. It does not matter how much a 
man earns. He gets x amount of bene- 
fits for xz number of dollars. In other 
words, it costs the man making $5,600 
a year just as much for a $50,000 life 
insurance policy as it does the man who 
earns $100,000 a year. 

And then there is all this Government 
control of medicine that the American 
Medical Association warns of. Again, the 
AMA fails to point out two very signifi- 
cant facts. One is that the social se- 
curity medical care plan in no way deals 
with physician services, fees, or care. It 
has nothing to do with the actual prac- 
tice of medicine. The other is that the 
AMA has not read, or chooses to ignore, 
title XVIII, hospital insurance benefits 
for the aged of H.R. 1. For the AMA’s 
benefit and the benefit of the American 
public, I will quote that section as fol- 
lows: 

PROHIBITION AGAINST ANY FEDERAL 
INTERFERENCE 

Sec. 1801. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to authorize any Federal officer or 
employee to exercise any supervision or con- 
trol over the practice of medicine or the 
manner in which medical services are pro- 
vided, or over the selection, tenure, or com- 
pensation of any officer or employee of any 
hospital, extended care facility, or home 
health agency; or to exercise any supervision 
or control over the administration of any 
such hospital, facility, or agency. 


If that does not spell it out in words 
the AMA can comprehend then it cannot 
be done. 

The eldercare bill is a worthy proposal. 
It contains some excellent features which 
I would like to see included in any health 
care program we pass this year. But 
the American Medical Association has 
done the eldercare proposal a great dis- 
service by trying to convince the Amer- 
ican public that it is some it is not. 

I am not willing to pay the price of 
the cruel hoax the American Medical As- 
sociation is trying to perpetuate on the 
American people. If the Congress should 
pass the eldercare program there will be 
a severe price to pay when this hoax is 
laid bare. And that price will not be 
paid by the American Medical Associa- 
tion. It will be paid by the Members of 
Congress, 


LEGISLATION INTRODUCED TO BAN 
U.S. SHIPMENTS ABOARD ALLIED 
SHIPS GOING TO NORTH VIETNAM 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Florida [Mr. Rocers] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have introduced legislation to ban 
U.S. shipments aboard allied ships go- 
ing to North Vietnam. The bill would 
prohibit cargoes to or from U.S. ports 
being transported aboard any vessel fly- 
ing any foreign flag used in sea trade 
with Communist North Vietnam. 

Right now one such ship is in New 
York Harbor at the Claremont Termi- 
nal. The vessel flies the Panamanian 
flag, and is called the Severn River. Last 
year the Severn River went to Communist 
North Vietnam, and visited the U.S. ports 
of Richmond and Norfolk afterward. 
The ship put into New York last Thurs- 
day, March 4, from Communist Poland, 
and is loading scrap metal to be hauled 
to Italy. 

My bill is not aimed primarily at the 
Severn River. It is aimed at the more 
than 200 allied-flag ships which have 
hauled Communist cargoes into North 
Vietnam since June of last year at a 
time when the United States is sending 
more and more military men and equip- 
ment to southeast Asia to combat Red 
aggression, 

It makes no sense to provide those al- 
lies hungry for “30 pieces of silver” with 
U.S. dollars gained from carrying Amer- 
ican cargoes if they are going to supple- 
ment the Communist burden of keeping 
the Vietcong supplied. This situation is 
particularly offensive in view of the lat- 
est Maritime Administration figures 
showing that the American merchant 
marine is now carrying less than 10 per- 
cent of U.S. ocean trade. 

Congress should enact this bill as soon 
as possible. The Severn River and ships 
like her have no business in America’s 
ports. 


EVENTS IN SELMA, ALA. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Durskrl may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, all right- 
thinking Americans are concerned by re- 
cent events in Selma, Ala. 

One of the basic principles on which 
our country was founded is the right of 
all of its citizens to vote and participate 
in their government. America itself 
stands for law and order. 

All of our expressions of sympathy and 
denunciation of the deplorable situation 
in Selma will not solve the problem. Ac- 
tion is needed, and needed now, to put 
legislation on the books which will grant 
every qualified American in every State 
the right to vote without threat of harm 
or intimidation. 
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What has happened in Selma, Ala., has 
no place in our American way of life, 
and it is certainly not the America we 
are proud of. 

We pour millions and millions of dol- 
lars into programs designed to create a 
favorable image of the United States 
among nations abroad, and one incident 
such as this does irreparable damage to 
our prestige and to our democratic way 
of life. Recently, an article in a lead- 
ing Swiss newspaper came to my atten- 
tion and I wish to include a translation 
of it, which was written in French, at 
this point in the RECORD: 


Photo caption: “We have seen this else- 
where—during Hitler’s reign. To punish 
them under the threat of clubs, the sheriff 
of Selma makes Negro children run for 
miles, If they fell from exhaustion, they 
would be given the electric cane treatment. 

SetMa.—The sheriff of Selma, James Clark, 
and some policemen, armed with clubs and 
electric canes used for prodding cattle made 
170 Negros high school students run for sev- 
eral miles in the country to punish them for 
having organized a quiet march on the court- 
house. 

The children, exhausted after having run 
almost 4 miles (policemen followed them in 
cars) finally succeeded in escaping in a 
garden by the side of the road. The police- 
men could not find them. 

RUN 

“You wanted to march, well go ahead, run 
now,” the policemen yelled at them. The 
youngsters, aged 9 to 17, were terrorized. 
Several of them, quickly winded, collapsed 
on the road. A young girl, found alongside 
the road by some newsmen, was weeping. 
She held her hand to her head where she had 
a knot. She told newsmen that a policeman 
had hit her, with an electric cattle cane 
because she did not want to run. 


VOTING RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, most of 
us, I am sure, have been shocked and 
shamed by the spectacle of the Governor 
of Alabama this last weekend ordering 
State troopers and others acting under 
the authority of the State to attack and 
brutally assault with clubs, trample upon 
with horses, and subject to tear gas, citi- 
zens of the State of Alabama and of the 
United States doing nothing more than 
making a brief appeal for their right to 
vote. He has now given grist to the 
propaganda mill of the Communists all 
over the world to assert that ctitizens of 
this country do not have the protection 
of our Constitution and that freedom 
for all the people of this country is not 
a reality. 

We can at least let the world know 
that the Government of the United 
States denounces such tyrannical tactics 
and will take some steps, at least, toward 
the prevention of their repetition. 
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The heart of America has been 
stirred by this tragic and horrible epi- 
sode. The conscience of America, as well 
as our Constitution, demands that the 
Federal Government take effective ac- 
tion to see to it that there is truth in 
that part of the Pledge of Allegiance 
to our flag when we say “One nation, 
under God, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 

Let us speed the enactment of legis- 
lation which will assure equal voting 
rights for all of our population without 
discrimination on account of race, creed, 
color, or national origin, and without 
the disfranchised having to give or risk 
their lives to enjoy this precious heritage 
which should belong inviolate to every 
American, 


YESHIVA UNIVERSITY 20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TENZER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
honor and privilege to attend the convo- 
cation at which three honorary degrees 
were conferred by Dr. Samuel Belkin, 
president of Yeshiva University, on the 
occasion of the university’s 20th anni- 
versary. 

The honorary degree of doctor of hu- 
mane letters was conferred upon Dr. 
Donald Frederick Hornig and upon Mr. 
Samuel Hyman Golding. 

The degree of doctor of laws was con- 
ferred upon the Honorable HUBERT Ho- 
RATIO HUMPHREY, Vice President of the 
United States. 

Yeshiva, founded 79 years ago in New 
York City as an advanced school for the 
training of rabbis, became a university 
in 1945. Its record of growth and 
achievement in 20 years is a tribute to 
its distinguished president, its officers, 
members of the board of trustees, and 
board of overseers. 

The outline of that period of growth 
follows: 


1945 1965 

% pea RE mm SER 850 6, 000 
1 =a H 1, 200 
Teaching centers J] 1 4 
Undergraduate schools 2 4 
Graduate and professional 

TTT 2 9 
Annual operating budget $440, 000 | $29, 500, 000 


The chronological growth follows: 

In 1945, Yeshiva became the first uni- 
versity under Jewish auspices in the 
United States. 

In 1954, Stern College for Women was 
established. 

In 1955, Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine was established. 

In 1957, graduate school of education 
was established, Wurzweiler School of 
Social Work was established, and Sue 
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Golding Graduate Division of Medical 
Sciences was established. 

In 1958, Belfer Graduate School of 
Science was established. 

In 1961, 10-year $65 million blueprint 
for sixties development program an- 
nounced at a convocation at which U.S. 
Chief Justice Earl Warren received an 
honorary degree. 

In 1962, Sol and Hilda Furst Hall, main 
center, was erected. 

In 1964, new residence hall, main cen- 
ter, was erected; Ullman Research Center 
for Health Sciences, Bronx Center, was 
established. 

Outstanding amongst its schools is the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine. The 
story of the medical school is one of 
vision, courage, and faith in our demo- 
cratic way of life. The college was built 
through the generosity of men and 
women of all faiths throughout the coun- 
try. It has advanced in a few years to 
the front ranks of American medical 
schools and is now embarked on a new 
program to meet the challenge of medical 
progress. 

The next 10 years will be a decade of 
unprecedented scientific opportunity— 
not only in terms of the exploration of 
outer space but also in terms of inner 
space—the invisible world of cells, vi- 
ruses, and genes which hold the key to 
life and health. 

Dr. Joseph H. Lookstein, honorary 
trustee, when presenting Dr. Donald 
Frederick Hornig to the president of 
the university, made the following state- 
ment: 

Mr. President, the realm of the scientist 
has widened and his function greatly ex- 
panded. He has become the fearless explor- 
er of “the heavens above, the earth below, 
and the waters beneath the earth.” Indeed, 
the universe is now his laboratory, man his 
primary concern, and the Great Society is the 
goal of his researches. 

In our midst is a scientist who conforms 
to that image. He is the distinguished 
physical chemist and chief adviser on science 
and technology to the President of the 
United States—Dr. Donald Frederick Hornig. 

His illustrious career began early and ad- 
vanced rapidly. At 20 he received his de- 
gee in science from Harvard and, 3 years 
later, his Ph. D. from the same university. At 
24 he was a group leader at Los Alamos, 
playing an important role in the develop- 
mer? of the first atomic bomb. Presently 
he joined the faculty of Brown University 
and soon became dean of its graduate school. 
Then he moved on to Princeton to serve as 
chairman of the department of physical 
chemistry there. 

Those were happy academic years of in- 
spired teaching and creative research. He 
published some 70 scientific papers on a 
range of subjects that are an index of the 
versatility of his mind and the comprehen- 
siveness of his scholarship. 

Yet he could never be classified as a clois- 
tered scholar, preoccupied with mystic for- 
mulas and esoteric equations, It was natural 
for him to respond enthusiastically to the de- 
mands of national duty and to the call for 
public service. Three Presidents of our 
country in rapid succession availed them- 


selves of his profound knowledge and his con- 
summate skill as an administrator. 

He took leave of Princeton to direct the 
Office of Science and Technology. In that 
office he is achieving distinction as a wise 
adviser to our President on scientific affairs. 
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Simultaneously he has become a trusted 
counselor, helping to chart the course for the 
advancement and improvement of education 
in our land. 

At Los Alamos amidst the blasts of nu- 
clear fission he heard the music of romance. 
It was there that he met a research asso- 
ciate who became a loving life’s companion 
and an accomplished colleague in his scien- 
tific labors. Their four children understand 
well the Biblical passage concerning a “help- 
mate suited unto him.” 

I have the honor, sir, to present Donald 
Frederick Hornig for the degree of doctor of 
humane letters, honoris causa. 


Dr. Samuel Belkin, president, Yeshiva 
University, read the following citation 
in conferring the honorary degree of 
doctor of humane letters upon Dr. Don- 
ald Frederick Hornig: 


Your life has been rich in scientific 
achievement. You are internationally ac- 
claimed as one of the most skilled investi- 
gators in your chosen field of physical chem- 
istry. As the chairman of the President’s 
science advisory committee you exercise with 
dignity and humility one of the greatest 
responsibilities ever entrusted to an 
academician, 

In appreciation of your career, which is 
rich in service to the scientific community 
and to the Nation in its totality, we deem it 
a privilege to confer upon you the degree of 
doctor of humane letters, honoris causa. 

In token thereof I cause to be placed over 
your shoulders the visible symbol of our high 
regard for you, and I hand you this diploma. 


Dr. Joseph H. Lookstein, honorary 
trustee, when presenting Samuel H. 
Golding to the president of the univer- 
sity, made the following statement: 


Mr. President, when the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine of Yeshiva University 
was virtually in its infancy, a timely and 
dramatic act of generosity helped to launch 
it upon its course of rapid growth and ulti- 
mate eminence. 

The pioneering philanthropist who per- 
formed that act is the remarkable and ex- 
traordinary man of vision and of good- 
ness—Samuel H. Golding, whom we honor 
this day. 

The life story of this man is one of the 
fascinating sagas of American opportunity. 
He came to these shores as a tender youth. 
Eager and dynamic, he proceeded at once 
to labor and to learn to study and to earn. 
To this day he delights to recall that his 
meager livelihood in those days was eked 
out by selling, of all things, fly paper and 
shoe laces. 

Like many a Jewish boy he studied to be 
a doctor but soon realized that his interest 
lay elsewhere. He turned to law and re- 
ceived his degree and became a member of 
the bar of the State of New York. 

His active Mind and infallible foresight 
soon veered him into new directions. He 
became one of the foremost builders and 
realtors of our metropolis. 

He transformed swamplands in Long Island 
into gardens and residences and the barren- 
ness of the Concourse and Fordham into 
thriving communities. Much of the skyline 
of Manhattan bears testimony to his skill 
and ingenuity. 

In 1928, 1 year before the stock market 
crash, he embarked upon a new career. He 
founded a bank and before long developed 
it into one of the foremost financial institu- 
tions of its kind, The finest hour of this 
intrepid man came during the dark and trou- 
bled days of the great depression. The doors 
of his institution remained open throughout 
that crisis. 
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But character, and not substance, is the 
true measure of this man. His wealth is not 
in his vaults but in his heart. His roster 
of benevolences includes every great cause 
and every deserving institution of education 
and welfare. 

The Sue Golding Graduate School and the 
chair in microbiology, both at the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine, the Bar-Ilan 
University in Israel, Lebanon and Beth Israel 
Hospitals, Dartmouth College, the Cerebral 
Palsy Clinic and Hospital for Special Surgery 
are but a few of the institutions blessed by 
his kindness. Transcending even these are 
countless benefactions made to individuals 
and agencies without public knowledge and 
in the noblest tradition of charity under 
cover of anonymity. 

Mr. President, this superb man, exemplary 
husband, loving father, and proud grand- 
father is prevented by illness from witnessing 
our collective admiration and our sincere 
tribute. The honor is being conferred on 
him through his revering and adoring son. 

May I request you, sir, to confer upon 
Samuel H. Golding the degree of doctor of 
humane letters, honoris causa. May this 
honor serve as a token of our blessings to him 
for good health, long life, and continued 
service in the vineyard of society. 


Dr. Samuel Belkin, president, Yeshiva 
University, read the following citation in 
conferring the honorary degree of doctor 
of humane letters upon Mr. Samuel Hy- 
man Golding: 

You are a living example of what practical 
wisdom and moral integrity can achieve in 
our beloved land of opportunity; your career 
as one of the leading financiers of our city 
is a happy combination of useful living, 
caring for the advancement of scientific 
knowledge, and a deep dedication to the 
alleviation of human suffering. 

The Sue Golding Graduate Division of 
Medical Sciences of the Albert Einstein Col- 
lege of Medicine, of which you are the 
founder, stands as a great tribute to your 
vision and generosity. 

It is therefore a pleasure to confer upon 
you the degree of doctor of humane letters, 
honoris causa. 

In token thereof we transmit to your be- 
loved son the visible symbol of our high re- 
gard for you, and through him, I hand you 
this diploma. 


Dr. Joseph H. Lookstein then pre- 
sented the Honorable HUBERT HORATIO 
Humpurey to the president of the uni- 
versity, stating: 

Mr. President— 

“I received my ideas from my church, from 
my community experience, from my family 
experience, and from my mother and father.” 

Religion, community, family, and parents 
are the precious ingredients that fashioned 
the illustrious personality who spoke these 
words. They came from the lips of the bril- 
liant, buoyant and winsome Vice President 
of the United States, HUBERT HORATIO 
HUMPHREY. 

He first saw light in a humble dwelling 
above his father’s drugstore, in a small town 
in the dustbowl of South Dakota. Hardly 
an auspicious beginning. But then, the 
genesis of many of America’s immortals is 
more frequently associated with a log cabin 
than with a stately mansion. 

When the great depression came, he was 
only a sophomore at college. He returned 
home to help with the family budget. His 
academic education appeared ended. 

But fate decreed otherwise. He married 
his beloved Muriel, sweetheart of his child- 
hood. She urged him back to college. How 
did they manage? By serving as janitors, 
they got free rent in a house off the campus. 
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These melancholy facts of life need re- 
calling. They enable us to understand the 
zeal of our Vice President in advocating a 
full education as the inalienable right of ev- 
ery American youth. They also demonstrate 
that neither hardship nor adversity can halt 
the advance of determined souls. 

He graduated from the University of Min- 
nesota magna cum laude, and 1 year later 
received his master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana. Presently he became a 
full professor of political science. But he 
was not to remain long at that calling. 

His manifold endowments began to be 
recognized and to win him acclaim. It be- 
came especially apparent that people loved 
him even as he loved people. Twice he was 
chosen as mayor of Minneapolis and then an 
admiring State elected him to the Senate of 
the United States. 

In that great forum his vibrant voice 
championed every righteous cause and as- 
sailed every foe of liberty and justice. A 
matchless eloquence served as a vehicle for 
a prophetic passion. The International 
Health Act; the Peace Corps; the National 
Defense Education Act, are but a few of the 
sparkling stars in the firmament of his 
magnificent career as statesman and legis- 
lator. 

His choicest triumph was the enactment 
into law of the civil rights bill. His mas- 
terful generalship and superb strategy con- 
tributed to make that possible. To borrow 
his own metaphor, he helped to wash the 
face of America clean. 

And now, a valiant defender and guardian 
of democracy is the second in command of 
our Nation’s destiny. No President could 
have asked for less; no people could be 
blessed with more. 

Mr. President, when our candidate first 
left for college, a father’s blessing accom- 
panied him: Good by, good luck, grow up.” 
The paternal benediction was fulfilled. By 
what we are about to do, we shall be merely 
adding an academic “amen” to that bene- 
diction. 

I have the honor, sir, to present HUBERT 
Horatio HUMPHREY for the degree of doctor 
of laws, honoris causa. 


Dr. Samuel Belkin, president, Yeshiva 
University, read the following citation 
in conferring the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws upon the Honorable Hu- 
BERT HORATIO HUMPHREY: 

As a disinguished legislator and states- 
man, you have gained the affection of free- 
dom-loving people throughout the land. The 
legislation which you have championed, par- 
ticularly in the field of civil rights, enriches 
our democratic way of life. Your ascendency 
to the vice-presidency of the United States 
has added a distinguished laurel to an out- 
standing career. 

We salute you as one of the most brilliant 
and liberal exponents of our American heri- 
tage. 

With high esteem, we consider it a privi- 
lege, sir, to confer upon you the degree of 
doctor of laws, honoris causa. 

In token thereof, I cause to be placed over 
your shoulders the visible symbol of our high 
regard for you, and I hand you this diploma. 


At the convocation dinner which fol- 
lowed, bringing to a climax a memorable 
day in the history of Yeshiva University, 
the Vice President of the United States, 
the Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, as 
an honorary alumnus, responded with 
the following address: 

REMARKS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT, YESHIVA 
Universiry, New YORK CITY 


It is indeed a great privilege—and a per- 
sonal pleasure—to participate in this convo- 
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cation in observance of the 20th anniversary 
of Yeshiva University. And I am deeply 
grateful for the honor you have bestowed 
upon me this afternoon. 

Recently, when I spoke on an occasion 
similar to this one, I recalled the debt which 
America and her people owe to the prophets 
of ancient Israel. I am not a Talmudic 
scholar, but I can claim the distinction of 
being a retired Sunday school teacher who 
once taught a course on social ethics and the 
teachings of the prophets. 

And I recall a paper I prepared as a gradu- 
ate student in government on the relation- 
ship between the Old Testament prophets 
and the philosophy of the New Deal. 

For many years I have personally believed 
that the best we have been able to create in 
this country—the enduring aspects of our 
accomplishments—the noblest aspects of our 
aspirations—bears a striking kinship to the 
vision of the prophets of ancient Israel. 

There is an old Hebrew legend that God 
created many worlds before He was finally 
satisfied with one in which He placed man. 
As God had many opportunities to create 
different kinds of worlds, so do men have 
different philosophies and ideologies—differ- 
ent visions—of what our own world should 
be. But the American tradition and the 
Hebraic tradition have always agreed, not 
only on the possibility of building a society 
which men might call great, but, also on the 
social and ethical foundations upon which 
that society must rest. To a remarkable de- 
gree, that similarity—that common vision— 
can be traced to the teachings of the 
prophets. 

The prophets articulated the belief that, 
for an individual to “know” God, his own 
life must exemplify those qualities which 
God himself exemplifies—God is merciful, so 
must man be compassionate—as God is just, 
so must man deal justly with his neighbors— 
as God is slow to anger, so must man be tol- 
erant of others. 

For a man, so too for a nation: This Na- 
tion’s domestic and foreign policy rests, as 
surely does your ancient religion, upon the 
moral and practical imperatives of mercy, 
justice, and tolerance. ; 

The prophets taught us that the rights a 
citizen enjoys do not come from the hand of 
the State, but from the hand of God—and 
that a State must not seek to substitute its 
will for that of God, as God's will is revealed 
to the hearts and minds of its citizens. This 
15 * heart—the essence of the democratic 

The prophets taught us that no society can 
survive which does not recognize the suprem- 
acy of moral law. And it was the people to 
whom God gave the Ten Commandments on 
Mount Sinai. These same people through- 
out the ages have faithfully reminded a for- 
getful world that a government of laws, not 
of men, provides the surest road to peace and 
tranquility for all peoples. 

The prophets believed that, as a child of 
God, each man has inherent worth, and in- 
finite potentialities for moral growth—that 
the “righteous of all nations are worthy of 
immortality.” The Bible asks, Have we not 
one Father? Hath not one God created all 
of us?” 

The self-evident truth that all men are 
created equal was not really self-evident at 
the time the founders of this Nation re- 
corded that belief—nor, indeed, has it ever 
been self-evident at any time in the history 
of mankind. 

But that belief in the equality of all men 
in the sight of God has been a truth funda- 
mental to our religion over the ages. That 
democratic impulse in Jewish history is, 
really, “where Judaism differed”—and where 
America differed. So it is that our Nation 
and your religion must share outrage at 
unequal treatment of equal human beings. 
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As President Lyndon Johnson has observed, 
“When any citizen denies his fellow, saying 
‘his color is not mine’ or ‘his beliefs are 
strange and different’—in that moment he 
betrays America though his forbears created 
this Nation.” 

The prophets taught us that, in a sense, 
each man is responsible for every other man. 
The prophets first gave us that urge toward 
social justice which has long characterized 
your faith—and has long been one of the 
most ennobling aspects of the American ex- 
perience. 

The prophets came forth as advocates for 
the poor and oppressed, and became the 
first leaders in social reform, admonishing 
your ancestors, “Justice, justice shalt thou 
pursue.” And thus this Nation, like your 
own faith, is determined that man, being 
made “but little lower than the angels,” 
must not be degraded or defiled, but rather 
must be treated as what he is—the handi- 
work of a Divine Creator. 

The prophets taught us to respond to the 
ancient command of Deuteronomy: “The 
poor shall never cease out of the land; there- 
fore, I command thee saying, “Thou shalt 
surely open thy hand unto the poor and 
needy brother in thy land,’” The Hebraic 
tradition teaches that “Blessed is he that 
considereth the poor; the Lord will deliver 
him in time of trouble.” 

It hardly seems accidental that there is no 
Hebrew word for charity. As I understand 
it, the same term which is sometimes used 
for charity is used interchangeably for justice 
and kindness—and, indeed, for righteous- 
ness itself. And it is significant that “good 
deeds,” those deeds which stem from the 
heart, were not to be directed solely at one’s 
coreligionists. Your forebears were told 
that, We are required to feed the poor of the 
Gentile as well as our Jewish brethren.” 

The Jewish social outlook resulted in the 
development of distinctive institutions and 
arrangements to help the poor become self- 
supporting rather than to subsist on char- 
ity—this is the same conviction which char- 
acterizes the President’s war on poverty. 

Jews—who knew at first hand the devas- 
tating effects of growing up in ghettos, in 
homes broken by war or by pogrom—gave 
special emphasis to the age-old sanctifica- 
tion of home and family. 

And surely there can be no finer precedent, 
no finer model for aid to the needy in for- 
eign lands, than the private programs which 
the American Jewish community has con- 
ducted so fervently and so successfully over 
the years. 

This administration and this generation 
have come to recognize that without educa- 
tion there can be no social progress. 

This recognition also finds an echo in the 
fierce love of learning inculcated in your an- 
cestors by the rabbis of old, who were fond 
of saying that the entire world is poised on 
the breath of schoolchildren. 

To encourage learning, they gave young- 
sters honey cakes shaped in the letters of 
the alphabet to associate learning with 
sweetness. 

Our children and our children’s children 
will have reason to be grateful for a Presi- 
dent who believes that “wisdom is the prin- 
cipal thing“! —in the America of the 1960's 
as in the Palestine of ancient days. 

Man’s oldest dream and man’s newest hope 
is that of peace—a world in which “nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” Isaiah said, 
“Come now and let us reason together,” and 
the sages reminded us, “How good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity.” 

This age-old hope, this vision of the proph- 
ets, finds its most ardent response and its 
most determined support in the America of 
the 20th century. The greeting “Shalom” 
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means not only “peace,” but also implies 
a certain completeness and sense of well- 
being. We know and believe that a lasting 
peace must be secured before man may ex- 
pect to pursue his fondest hopes and 
aspirations. 

So we share much, your ancient faith and 
our young Nation. We share a belief in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man—a dedication to the supremacy of law— 
a moral commitment to social justice and 
equality of opportunity—a belief that man- 
kind’s best hope lies in education, and a 
knowledge that God’s most precious gift is 
the gift of peace. 

Later this month, when you celebrate the 
Feast of Purim, you will be retelling a tale 
which is woven with many of these common 
threads; the right of a man or a people to 
choose to be different, as did Mordecai and 
his people; the obligation of one who is safe 
and secure, as was Esther, to risk that safety 
for those less fortunate; the refusal to bow 
before evil, even if that evil has—as did 
Haman—the seal of the state; and the cen- 
trality of the family and the social responsi- 
bility of the individual to those in need of 
help. 

It is a thoroughly Jewish holiday—but 
Americans of all faiths might usefully re- 
fiect upon its meaning to this Nation in these 
difficult and challenging times. 

We live today in an America richer, strong- 
er, more secure, more hopeful than any 
nation in all the history of men. Surely, 
this is a land of milk and honey to rival the 
Promised Land of the Old Testament. 

The American Jewish community, like 
America itself, has learned to live with a 
set of delicate balances as important to our 
society’s structure as the balances of Nature 
are to the creatures of God. 

We have learned that in diversity there 
can be unity. As the President said, 
“Throughout the veins of America flows the 
blood of all mankind”—and Jews, like people 
of all religions and all races, have made 
their special contribution to the America of 
yesterday and today. 

We have learned that unquestioned, un- 
qualified loyalty to this country is wholly 
consistent with strong spiritual and emo- 
tional ties to Israel. 

We have learned that organized religion 
can have secular concerns without rejecting 
its spiritual underpinnings. 

That principle has surely been followed 
here. In this great Yeshiva you have also 
established the Albert Einstein Medical Col- 
lege—and Mr. Golding, whom you honor this 
evening, has labored so faithfully to build 
this world-renowned center of medical sci- 
ence and teaching. You have also founded 
Stern College so that women may participate 
fully in the academic life of this university, 

Across the centuries—in dark ages and in 
times of enlightenment—the Jewish people 
have always kept the torch of learning burn- 
ing brightly. You have understood that 
education helps liberate the human spirit— 
helps man express the capabilities which are 
uniquely his—creativity, originality, wisdom, 
and understanding. 

But 20th century America is today faced 
with a historic challenge—a challenge which 
we must meet if America is to survive and 
prevail in these perilous times. 

Can we in America maintain a course of 
moderation and unity without becoming 
what the President has called the “captive 
of a comfortable consensus”? 

And there are challenges as well to the 
American Jewish community—challenges 
which are fateful for your survival as a 
people and as a religion, 

Can the American Jew continue to “assimi- 
late” without sacrifice of his faith and tra- 
dition or risking an atrophy of those qualities 
of heart and mind which were the genesis 
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of the distinctive Jewish contribution to the 
American experience? 

Can America stand prosperity as it has 
stood adversity? Can the American Jew— 
no longer spurred onward by the chaos of 
the ghetto, or the whip of intolerance— 
maintain the remarkable pace of his drive 
toward a more just, prosperous, and mean- 
ingful life? Will he continue to speak out 
for liberal, humanitarian, progressive causes, 
as he has so often in the past—or will he 
value his new-found acceptance above his 
age-old duty? 

No man can give us the final answers to 
these questions. We have no cloud by day, 
no pillar of fire by night, to lead us to our 
promised land. We have only the precepts 
of our own hearts—the precepts of the 
prophets, of the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
and heritage. 

A thousand years in God's sight are but as 
yesterday, as a watch in the night. We are 
companions together on this earth for but 
a fleeting moment. But I believe that, if 
we hold fast to those precepts, we can make 
our moment one of glory. We can make a 
mark upon our society and upon our age 
which is worthy of that common heritage— 
and worthy in the “sight of the Lord.” 

In that spirit, in that determination, and 
in that confidence, I gratefully accept your 
honor. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Miter, for 45 minutes, on Tues- 
day, March 16. 

Mr, FercHan (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 10 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. CONYERS. 

Mr. BENNETT. 

Mr. Pool.. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. GONZALEZ. 

Mr. SWEENEY. 

Mr. DULSEKI. 

Mr. FARNUM. 

Mr. RoceErs of Florida. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 3 o’clock and 16 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 15, 1965, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


731. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report of the 
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agricultural conservation program for fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1964, pursuant to 50 
Stat. 329; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

732. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a report on backlog of pending applications 
and hearing cases in the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission as of January 31, 1965, 
pursuant to section 5(e) of the Communica- 
tions Act as amended July 16, 1952, by Public 
Law 554; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

733. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
transmitting a report on the transfer of cer- 
tain fiscal year 1964 research and develop- 
ment funds to the construction of facilities 
appropriation, pursuant to section 3 of 77 
Stat. 143; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 272. Resolution 
for consideration of H.R. 5505, a bill to re- 
quire the establishment, on the basis of the 
18th and subsequent decennial censuses, of 
congressional districts composed of con- 
tiguous and compact territory for the elec- 
tion of Representatives, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 150). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 7. 
Concurrent resolution to authorize the print- 
ing of additional copies of House Document 
No. 103 of the 86th Congress; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 151). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 83. 
Concurrent resolution to print the proceed- 
ings in connection with the acceptance of the 
statue of the late Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Sam Rayburn of Texas; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 152). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Concurrent Resolution 97. 
Concurrent resolution to authorize the 
printing as a House document the pamphlet 
entitled, “Our American Government. What 
Is It? How Does It Function?“; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 153). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Concurrent Resolution 125. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing as a House document of inaugural ad- 
dresses from President Washington to Presi- 
dent Johnson, and providing for additional 
copies; with amendment (Rept. No. 154). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 153. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing as a House document of the tributes by 
Members of Congress to the life, character, 
and public service of the late Sir Winston 
Churchill; without amendment (Rept. No. 
155). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 165. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing reprint- 
ing of House Document No. 108 of the 88th 
Congress; with amendment (Rept. No. 156). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 167. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of a study of com- 
pensation and assistance for persons affected 
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by real property acquisition in Federal and 
federally assisted programs; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 157). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Concurrent Resolution 338. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the pub- 
lication as a House document of the Depart- 
ment of State white paper relating to North 
Vietnam’s campaign to conquer South Viet- 
nam (Department of State Publication 
7839); with amendment (Rept. No. 158). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 230. Resolution 
authorizing the printing of the prayers of- 
fered by the Chaplain of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the opening of the daily ses- 
sions of the House during the 87th and 88th 
Congresses; with amendment (Rept. No. 159). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. Senate Concurrent Resolution 9. 
Concurrent resolution authorizing the print- 
ing of additional copies of the prayers of- 
fered by the Reverend Peter Marshall in the 
Senate during the 80th and 81st Congresses; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 160). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. House Resolution 152. Resolution 
to provide funds for the expenses of the 
studies and investigations authorized by 
House Resolution 151; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 161). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Resolution 248. Resolution 
authorizing the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices to employ three additional employees; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 162). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Admin- 
istration. House Resolution 247. Resolu- 
tion authorizing the expenditure of moneys 
to cover expenses of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency incurred pursuant to 
House Resolution 133; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 163). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 5874. A bill to amend Pub- 
lic Law 815, 81st Congress, with respect to the 
construction of school facilities for children 
in Puerto Rico, Wake Island, Guam, or the 
Virgin Islands for whom local educational 
agencies are unable to provide education; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 164). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Rules. House Resolution 275. Resolu- 
tion for consideration of H.R. 4185, a bill to 
fix the fees payable to the Patent Office, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 165). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Rules. House Resolution 276. Res- 
olution for consideration of H.R. 5374, a bill 
relating to the salaries of the Chief Justice 
of the United States and of the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 166). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FOUNTAIN: 

H.R. 6118. A bill to strengthen intergov- 
ernmental relations by improving coopera- 
tion and the coordination of federally aided 
activities between the Federal, State and lo- 
cal levels of government, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 


Operations. 
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By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 6119. A bill to strengthen intergov- 
ernmental relations by improving coopera- 
tion and the coordination of federally aided 
activities between the Federal, State and lo- 
cal levels of government, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 6120. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase from $1,200 
to $3,000 the amount of outside earnings per- 
mitted each year without deductions from 
benefits thereunder; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 6121. A bill to strengthen the market 
price of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghums, soybeans and flaxseed by prohibit- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corporation from 
making domestic sales of such commodities 
at prices less than 125 percent of current 
support prices plus reasonable carrying 
charges; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 6122. A bill to establish the Great 
Basin National Park in Nevada, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.R. 6123. A bill to authorize, under cer- 
tain circumstances, entitlement to pay and 
allowances in lieu of military retired pay; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 6124. A bill to amend section 302 of 
title 23 of the United States Code relating 
to State highway departments; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H.R. 6125. A bill to amend Public Law 722 
of the 79th Congress and Public Law 85-935, 
relating to the National Air Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

H.R. 6126. A bill to create the Interoceanic 
Canals Commission, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. CLEVENGER: 

H.R. 6127. A bill relating to certain inspec- 
tions and investigations in metallic and non- 
metallic mines and quarries (excluding coal 
and lignite mines) for the purpose of ob- 
taining information relating to health and 
safety conditions, accidents, and occupation- 
al diseases therein, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 6128. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the retailers 
excise taxes, certain manufacturers excise 
taxes, the taxes on admissions, dues, com- 
munications, and transportation of persons, 
and certain other excise taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 6129. A bill to strengthen market 
prices of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghum, soybeans, and flaxseed by prohibit- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corporation from 
making domestic sales of such commodities 
at prices less than 125 percent of current. 
support prices plus reasonable carrying 
charges; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 6130. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of the unclaimed and unpaid share 
of the Loyal Creek Judgement Fund, and to 
provide for disposition of estates of intestate 
members of the Creek Nation of Oklahoma 
or estates of members of the Creek Nation 
of Oklahoma dying without heirs; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 6131. A bill to restrict sales by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 6132. A bill to amend chapter 3, sub- 
chapter I, Veterans’ Administration, section 
210(b), to require the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to submit to Congress 6 months before 
the closing of certain installations the rea- 
sons for such closings; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FINO (by request): 

H.R. 6133. A bill to amend section 110 of 
title 38 of the United States Code, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 6134. A bill to provide a uniform pe- 
riod for daylight saving time; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 6135. A bill to repeal the excise tax on 
amounts paid for communication services or 
facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6136. A bill to incorporate the Cath- 
olic War Veterans of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6137. A bill to incorporate the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6138. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional $3,000 exemption from income tax for 
amounts received as annuities, pensions, or 
other retirement benefits; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H.R. 6139. A bill to provide that until the 
national debt is retired, not less than 5 per- 
cent of the net budget receipts of the United 
States for each fiscal year shall be utilized 
solely for reduction of the national debt; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 6140. A bill to approve the estimate 
of cost of completing, and to revise the au- 
thorization of appropriation for, the Inter- 
state System; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 6141. A bill to approve the estimate 
of cost of completing, and to revise the au- 
thorization of appropriation for, the Inter- 
state System; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 6142. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to authorize the retire- 
ment without reduction in annuity of em- 
ployees with 20 years of service inyoluntarily 
separated from the service by reason of the 
abolition or relocation of their employment; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. McMILLAN (by request) : 

H. R. 6143. A bill to amend the Presiden- 
-tial Inaugural Ceremonies Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 6144. A bill to establish in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President an Office of Com- 
munity Development; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 6145. A bill to provide a hospital in- 
surance program for the aged under social 
security, to amend the Federal old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system to in- 
crease benefits, improve the actuarial status 
of the disability insurance trust fund, and 
extend coverage, to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide additional Federal par- 
ticipation in the Federal-State public as- 
sistance programs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 6146. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
‘Retirement Act to increase from 2 to 2½ per- 
cent the retirement multiplication factor 
used in computing annuities of certain em- 
ployees engaged in hazardous duties, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. PUCINSEI: 

H.R. 6147. A bill to make section 1952 of 
title 18, United States Code, applicable to 
travel in aid of arson; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 6148. A bill to strengthen the market 
price of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghums, soybeans, and flaxseed by prohibit- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corporation from 
making domestic sales of such commodities 
at prices less than 125 percent of current sup- 
port prices plus reasonable carrying charges; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. QUILLEN 

H.R. 6149. A bill to increase benefits under 
the Federal old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance system, to provide child’s insur- 
ance benefits beyond age 18 while in school, 
to provide widow's benefits at age 60 on a 
reduced basis, to provide benefits for certain 
individuals not otherwise eligible at age 72, 
to improve the actuarial status of the trust 
funds, to extend coverage, to improve the 
public assistance programs under the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REIFEL: 

H.R. 6150. A bill to strengthen the market 
price of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghums, soybeans, and flaxseed by prohibit- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corporation from 
making domestic sales of such commodities 
at prices less than 125 percent of current sup- 
port prices plus reasonable carrying charges; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 6151. A bill to establish in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President an Office of Com- 
munity Development; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 6152. A bill to authorize, under cer- 
tain circumstances, entitlement to pay and 
allowances in lieu of military retired pay; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 6153. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted each year with- 
out any deductions from benefits thereunder; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 6154. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 6155. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to encourage and facilitate the 
provision of larger family dwelling units in 
small rehabilitation projects being carried 
out under the section 220 urban renewal 
housing mortgage insurance program; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WALKER of New Mexico: 

H.R. 6156. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended, to provide for 
the recomputation of annuities of certain 
retired employees who elected reduced an- 
nuities at the time of retirement in order 
to provide survivor annuities for their 
spouses, and for the recomputation of sur- 
vivor annuities for the surviving spouses of 
certain former employees who died in service 
or after retirement; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 6157. A bill to strengthen the market 
price of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghums, soybeans and flaxseed by prohibit- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corporation from 
making domestic sales of such commodities 
at prices less than 125 percent of current 


support prices plus reasonable carrying 
charges; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 6158. A bill to repeal certain manu- 
facturers’ excise tax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6159. A bill to repeal the Federal ex- 
cise tax on jewelry, furs, toilet preparations, 
luggage and handbags, general telephone 
service, general admissions, transportation of 
persons by air, and safe deposit boxes, effec- 
tive for periods after May 31, 1965; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 6160. A bill to provide certain adjust- 
ments in amounts of group life and group 
accidental death and dismemberment insur- 
ance under the Federal Employees’ Group 
Life Insurance Act of 1954 in accordance 
with the current salary structure for Gov- 
ernment officers and employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6161. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide wartime rates of dis- 
ability compensation for veterans disabled 
from injury or disease incurred or aggra- 
vated by oversea service and free insurance 
protection for members of the Armed Forces 
serving overseas; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 6162. A bill relating to the Federal 
share of the cost of certain Federal-aid high- 
way projects; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr, EVERETT: 

H.R. 6163. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on amounts paid for communication services 
or facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 6164. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to permit foreign-flag 
vessels to rt passengers between the 
United States and Puerto Rico to attend the 
Seventh Assembly of the World Convention 
of Churches of Christ; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 6165. A bill to repeal section 165 of 
the Revised Statutes relating to the appoint- 
ment of women to clerkships in the execu- 
tive departments; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, LANGEN: 

H.R. 6166. A bill to strengthen the market 
price of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghums, soybeans, and flaxseed by pro- 
hibiting the Commodity Credit Corporation 
from making domestic sales of such com- 
modities at prices less than 125 percent of 
current support prices plus reasonable 
carrying charges; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 6167. A bill to strengthen the Motor 
Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

H.R. 6168. A bill to amend the Fire and 
Casualty Act of the District of Columbia to 
provide for the financial protection of cer- 
tain persons suffering injury as a result of the 
operation of a motor vehicle by uninsured 
motorists; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 6169. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
date for filing returns for income tax pur- 
poses by certain farmers and fishermen; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MIZE: 

H.R. 6170. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
gradual reduction and eventual elimination 
of the tax on communications services; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R.6171. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the insurance benefits payable 
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thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. MOSHER: 

H.R. 6172. A bill to amend section 161 of 
the Revised Statutes with respect to the 
authority of Federal officers and agencies to 
withhold information and limit the availa- 
bility of records; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 6173. A bill to amend part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to give 
the Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
thority with respect to railroad safety sim- 
ilar to that which it has with respect to 
motor carriers; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6174. A bill to provide more adequate 
and realistic penalties for violations of cer- 
tain safety statutes administered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 6175. A bill to repeal the “cooly trade” 
laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSON of Minnesota: 

H.R. 6176. A bill to consent to an agree- 
ment between the State of Minnesota and 
the Province of Manitoba, Canada, providing 
for an access highway to the Northwest An- 
gle in the State of Minnesota, and to author- 
ize the Secretary of Commerce to pay Minne- 
sota’s share of the cost of such highway; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 6177. A bill to provide assistance to 
certain States bordering the Mississippi River 
in the construction of the Great River Road; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 6178. A bill to increase the amount of 
earnings which farmers may report for bene- 
fit and tax purposes under the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 6179. A bill to protect the voting 
rights of U.S. citizens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SKUBITZ: 

H.R. 6180. A bill to strengthen the market 
price of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghums, soybeans and flaxseed by prohibit- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corporation from 
making domestic sales of such commodities 
at prices less than 125 percent of current 
support prices plus reasonable 
charges; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 6181. A bill to provide direct aid to 
States and territories for educational pur- 
poses only; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

HR. 6182. A bill to prohibit the introduc- 
tion into interstate commerce of any ship- 
ping container manufactured in the United 
States from imported steel unless the con- 
tainer is marked so as to indicate the coun- 
try of origin of the steel; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6183. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-decade 
census of population, unemployment, and 
housing in years 1966 and 1975 and every 
10 years thereafter; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H.R, 6184. A bill to amend the Public 
Buildings Act of 1950 to require separate con- 
tracts to be entered into for the performance 
of mechanical specialty work required in 
certain construction and alteration of public 
buildings; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. VIGORITO: 

H.R. 6185. A bill to provide grants for 
assistance in the research and development 
of methods to abate pollution of the waters 
of Lake Erie; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.R. 6186. A bill to require certain stand- 

ards of nonpersistence of synthetic pesticide 
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chemicals (economic poisons) manufactured 
in the United States or imported into the 
United States; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 6187. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R, 6188. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities to promote progress and 
scholarship in the humanities and the arts 
in the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 6189. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 6190. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 6191. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. KUNKEL: 

H.R. 6192. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. McGRATH: 

H.R. 6193. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 


By Mr. MACHEN: 

H.R. 6194. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poma; to the Committee on Education and 


By Mr. MOSHER: 

H.R. 6195. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Humanities Foun- 
dation to promote progress and scholarship 
in the humanities and the arts, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 6196. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote p 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 6197. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 
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By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 6198. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. : 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 6199. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities to promote 
progress and scholarship in the humanities 
and the arts in the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 6200. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. VIVIAN: 

H.R. 6201. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.R. 6202. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Humanities Found- 
ation to promote progress and scholarship in 
the humanities and the arts, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 6203. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 6204. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H.R. 6205. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 6206. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 6207. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 6208. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 6209. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 6210. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

H.R. 6211. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Michigan: 

E.R. 6212. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 
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By Mr. McCLORY: 

H.R. 6213. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Committee 
on Government Operations, 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 6214. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 6215. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 6216. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MOSHER: 

H.R. 6217. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 6218. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

H.R. 6219. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. 

H.R. 6220. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: 

H.R. 6221. A bill to establish in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. OLSON of Minnesota: 

H.J. Res. 376. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit the apportionment 
of one house of a bicameral State legislature 
on factors other than population in certain 
circumstances; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H.J. Res. 377. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to residence require- 
ments for voting in presidential elections; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSHER: 

H. Con. Res, 351. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a Joint Committee on Ethics in the 
legislative branch of Government; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. Res. 273. Resolution to grant additional 
travel authority to the Committee on Public 
Works; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. Res. 274. Resolution providing for con- 
sideration of H.R. 2362, a bill to strengthen 
and improve educational quality and educa- 
tional opportunities in the Nation’s ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


94. By Mr. ULLMAN: Memorial of the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon 
urging the Congress of the United States to 
forthwith appropriate the funds that are 
necessary to permit the agencies of the 
United States to immediately aid in -the 
restoration to production of all Oregon agri- 
cultural lands damaged by the recent flood; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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95. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of North Dakota, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States relative to opposing 
any reduction in Federal participation in soil 
and water conservation programs; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

96. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to legislation providing for 
fair and equitable regulation of commercial 
transportation and provide the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with the greater au- 
thority needed for full enforcement; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

97. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nebraska, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to supporting the proposals 
of the Bureau of Reclamation for the author- 
ization of funds and construction of multi- 
purpose midstate project; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

98. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nebraska, memorializing the 
President and the Co of the United 
States relative to enacting legislation to cause 
voting discrimination to cease and desist; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

99. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Pennsylvania, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to repealing the National 
Origins Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 6222. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
Bihari, Martha Melzar Bihari and Perry Ro- 
land Bihari, Andrea Suzanne Bihari; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 6223. A bill for the relief of Felix 
Ugalde Igartua; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R. 6224. A bill for the relief of Clifford 
Leroy Glassford; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 6225. A bill for the relief of military 
and civilian personnel whose personal prop- 
erty was damaged or lost by fire while stored 
pursuant to Government orders in a com- 
mercial warehouse; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 6226. A bill for the relief of Dr. Bien- 
venido Benach Carreras; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6227. A bill for the relief of Dr, Oscar 
Valdes Cruz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6228. A bill for the relief of Dr. Or- 
lando Antonio Arana y Gavilan; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 6229. A bill for the relief of Kim Sun 

Ho; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.R. 6230. A bill for the relief of the 
estates of certain former members of the U.S, 
Navy Band; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 6231. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Harley Brewer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 6232. A bill for the relief of Wong 
Fook Cheung; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R. 6233. A bill for the relief of Ismet 
Sakarya; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 6234. A bill for the relief of Leonard 

F. Rizzuto; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. STANTON: 

H.R. 6235. A bill for the relief of Chun 
8 to the Committee on the Judi- 
c 5 

By Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 

H.R. 6238. A bill for the relief of Melchor 
N. Flondarina; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6237. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
Roberto Franco; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6238. A bill for the relief of Cecilia 
pa Wong; to the Committee on the Judi- 


H.R. 6239. A bill for the relief of John Po 
05 Wong; to the Committee on the Judi- 
c 5 


By Mr. YOUNGER: 
H.R. 6240. A bill for the relief of Carolina 
Granucci; to the Committee on the Judi- 


SENATE 


Tuourspay, Marcu 11, 1965 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most merciful God, who art the foun- 
tain of all grace and the source of all 
true wisdom and goodness, Thou hast 
called us, whose mortal lives ebb so 
swiftly away, to labor with Thee in the 
unfolding purpose of the ages, in causes 
whose coronation date is far beyond the 
dimensions of our earthly calendars. 

Yet, we are awed by the privilege that 
is ours to throw the stubborn ounces of 
our weight on the side of the invincible 
power which swings the stars in their 
courses, and which, in all the universe, 
works for righteousness. 

Ever near this forum of national de- 
bate, with its differing points of view 
and the din and clash of personal in- 
terests, may there be kept an altar of 
communion with the unseen reality, 
where, even as we toil in these fields of 
time, a constant sense of the eternal will 
Save us from spiritual decay, from moral 
cowardice, and from betrayal of the 
highest public good. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name we ask 
it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 10, 1965, was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS 
DURING MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
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made in the morning hour be limited to 
3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments and the 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the Presidential Inaugural Ceremonies Act 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to estab- 
lish a register of blind persons in the District 
of Columbia; to provide for the mandatory 
reporting of information concerning such 
persons, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to au- 
thorize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to promulgate special regulations 
for the period of the American Legion na- 
tional convention of 1966, to be held in 
Washington, D.C.; to authorize the granting 
of certain permits to the American Legion 
1966 Convention Corp. of the District of 
Columbia on the occasion of such conven- 
tion, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 

“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 8 
“Concurrent resolution, memorializing the 

Congress of the United States in regard to 

legislation pertaining to national trans- 

portation problems 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein) : 

“Whereas a strong, efficient transportation 
system is essential to the well-being and de- 
fense of our Nation; and the economic sta- 
bility and growth of the Nation is threatened 
unless satisfactory, long-range solutions to 
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problems of competition and rates can be 
found; and 

“Whereas regulation of freight rates by all 
carriers engaged in commercial transporta- 
tion is necessary to protect the public in- 
terest; and it is a matter of national trans- 
portation policy that all shippers should be 
protected from unfair rate discrimination, 
place discrimination, and size discrimination; 
and 

“Whereas it is desirable and practical to 
limit the application of the agricultural com- 
modity exemptions and provide the producer 
the unrestricted right to haul his own prod- 
uce to market; and 

“Whereas to meet nonregulated competi- 
tion, regulated carriers have disrupted and 
deviated from the historical wheat-flour rate 
parity and it is further proposed to cease 
regulation of rail rates on agricultural com- 
modities—all of which is unjustifiable and 
discriminatory in its effects on industry in 
South Dakota and the entire Great Plains 
area; and 

“Whereas it is recognized and attention is 
directed to the extreme importance of the 
wheat flour milling industry to the South 
Dakota economy and as a preferred market 
for South Dakota wheat producers, providing 
a ready market for wheat grown in South 
Dakota each year; and 

“Whereas South Dakota produces the finest 
hard milling wheat and wheat flour in this 
area and more than 1,800 country elevators 
and flour milling companies in South Dakota 
and adjacent thereto contribute materially 
to the economy of the State of South Dakota; 
and 

“Whereas it is evident that a discrimina- 
tory differential in wheat and flour rates 
threatens the Great Plains area with the 
loss and relocation of the flour milling in- 
dustry and associated industries as well; and 
such changes would be disruptive of a simpli- 
fied rate structure adapted to the best inter- 
ests of producers, consumers, railroads, and 
millers; and 

“Whereas the Governor of South Dakota 
has recognized the threat to industry in 
South Dakota and the Great Plains area, and 
has appointed Mr. Lem Overpeck, Lieutenant 
Governor of South Dakota, as a member of a 
10-State committee to promote rate parity 
on grain and grain products, prevent the 
effects of deregulation which would be detri- 
mental to industry in the wheat growing area 
of our Nation, and preserve the flour milling 
industry in South Dakota and the surround- 
ing States; and 

“Whereas in connection with the flour 
milling industry as a byproduct and by rea- 
son thereof there is available and there is 
produced large amounts of livestock feed out 
of the byproducts of said flour milling in- 
dustry, the loss of which would increase the 
costs to livestock growers in the State of 
South Dakota: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
South Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That we respectfully 
submit that the effects of deregulation of 
commodity traffic and the chaos which would 
result from this action would cause a seri- 
ous dislocation of industry from the Great 
Plains area and irreparable harm to the 
economy of our Nation; and that we respect- 
fully urge and request the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation providing 
for fair and equitable regulation of all modes 
of commercial transportation and provide 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
the greater authority needed for full enforce- 
ment; and that such legislation should pro- 
vide for the protection of the interests of 
the primary producer; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to transmit an enrolled copy of this 
resolution to the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives of the United States, the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce of the United States, 
the chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture, and 
the chairman of the Committee on Commerce 
in the Senate of the United States, the Gov- 
ernors of Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Nebraska, Colorado, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Texas, and to each 
member of the South Dakota delegation in 
the Congress of the United States. 
“Adopted by the senate February 16, 1965. 
“Concurred in by the house of representa- 
tives February 27, 1965. 
“LEM OVERPECK, 


“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“CHARLES Droz, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 


“WALTER J. MATSON, 
“Chief Clerk,” 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
NORTH DAKOTA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, during the next 9 months most 
of the Government programs which reg- 
ulate farm production and stabilize farm 
income will expire. Farmers throughout 
our great farm areas are anxiously 
awaiting action here in Washington. 

American agriculture has become one 
of the miracles of our times. The rapid 
gains in production per acre and output 
per farmworker have been possible only 
through the application of the best avail- 
able farm technology. The farmers of 
our Nation now provide us with the 
greatest abundance of high quality, low- 
priced food the world has ever seen. 

All is not well with the farmer, 
however. 

Government officials define parity as 
the ratio of prices farmers receive for 
their production to the prices they pay. 
One hundred percent of parity, should, 
conceivably, place farmers on a par with 
the rest of the economy. 

Today, the index of farm prices stands 
at 75 percent of parity. 

This situation has justifiably alarmed 
farmers, businessmen, and others who 
draw their livelihood from our rural 
areas. My own State, North Dakota, has 
been fortunate in having better than 
average crops in recent years. Even so, 
too many of our farmers are finding 
themselves in financial difficulty. It 
could hardly be otherwise as the prices 
they are receiving for their commodities 
are lower than they were 20 years ago 
while the costs of operation have dou- 
bled and tripled in that same period. 

Mr. President, in recognition of this 
very serious condition, the 39th Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of North 
Dakota recently adopted House Concur- 
rent Resolution D. Since I feel this res- 
olution does an excellent job of focusing 
attention on the problems of agriculture 
and the need for prompt action in seek- 
ing solutions, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, as 
follows: 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION D 


Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress and the national administration of 
the United States to take all possible steps 
to improve the economic position of the 
agricultural producer 


Whereas 35 percent of the Nation’s popula- 
tion resides in community trade centers of 
5,000, or on farms surrounding such trade 
centers, and the stability and solvency of 
this vast segment of our population is con- 
tingent on a healthy agricultural economy; 
and 

Whereas agricultural prosperity depends 
not only on efficient production but also on 
adequate markets and a proper balance of 
supply and demand; and 

Whereas the farm sector of the economy is 
the only sector that has suffered a decline in 
net income measured against the base period 
of 1947-49, primarily due to increased pro- 
duction costs and declining farm prices; and 

Whereas while only 18 percent of the 
average American family budget is required 
for food, the lowest of any nation on earth, 
the farmer receives only one-third of this 
after processing and distribution costs are 
considered; and 

Whereas this adverse economic situation is 
creating a migration from rural communities 
to urban centers where unemployment, wel- 
fare, and other problems are already ram- 
pant; and 

Whereas it is the creditable objective of 
the national administration to assure eco- 
nomic opportunities for everyone, increase 
employment, and maintain a vigorous 
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economy through courageous action on nu- 
merous economic fronts, and to use every 
Weapon available to increase security and 
promote peace: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the Congress and 
the national administration adopt a system 
of price supports and production controls for 
agricultural commodities now covered by 
price supports that will assure adequate in- 
come for farmers and assure solvency for all 
of rural America; and by so doing, avoid the 
necessity in the future for solving new social 
and economic problems related to highly 
congested urban areas; be it further 
Resolved, That the Congress and the na- 
tional administration develop bold, imagina- 
tive plans to utilize the productive capacity 
of rural America more effectively in com- 
bating communism, hunger, and disease 
around the world, and continue to seek new 
markets for agricultural products now in 
surplus; be it further 
Resolved, That Public Law 480 be admin- 
istered and developed to its maximum effec- 
tiveness; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the chairmen of the U.S. House and 
Senate Agricultural Committees, and each 
member of the North Dakota congressional 
delegation. 
ARTHUR A. LINK, 
Speaker of the House. 
DONNELL HAUGEN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
CHARLES TIGHE, 
President of the Senate, 
GERALD L. STAIR, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, with amendments: 

H.R. 1496. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal, without regard to the prescribed 
6-month waiting period, of zinc from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile (S. Rept. No. 121). 

(See the remarks of Mr. SYMINGTON when 
he reported the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. J. Res. 48. Joint resolution to provide for 
in Place commemoration (Rept. No. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON USE 
OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND 
U.S. DOLLARS IN CONNECTION 
WITH FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the reports of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, concerning the foreign 
currencies and U.S. dollars utilized by 
those committees in 1964 in connection 
with foreign travel. 

There being no objection, the reports 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Armed Services, U.S. Senate, expended between 


Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 


Lodging Meals ‘Transportation Total 
Name of 
Name and country currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S, dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent Foreign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. | currency] or U.S. or U.S currency | or U.S. 
currency currency currency currency 
Senator Richard B. Russell: 
99% AA Deutsche mark 83. 77 21. 08 94. 06 23. 67 10 854. 83 49. 75 12, 52 | 3, 625. 08 912. 10 
---| 1,358.30 52.77 541. 05 21. 02 24 33.77 337. 97 13.13 | 3, 106. 56 120, 69 
1, 752. 90 58. 43 1, 157. 70 38. 59 90 6. 53 73. 50 2 3, 180. 00 106. 00 
2, 481, 24 41.43 017, 69 33. 69 45 21.33 823. 49 13.75 | 6,599. 87 110. 20 
1, 172. 90 40.74 495. 48 17.21 81 75. 61 83. 49 2.90 3, 928. 68 136. 46 
Deutsche mark. 86. 75 21. 83 79. 76 20.07 | 3, 404. 05 856. 58 38, 83 9.77 | 3, 609. 39 908. 25 
Schillin 1, 345. 43 52. 27 541. 21.02 662. 80 25.75 337. 97 13.13 | 2, 887. 25 112, 17 
Drachma.. 1, 166. 40 38.88 | 1, 157. 70 38. 59 195. 90 6, 53 390 13. 00 | 2, 910. 00 97.00 
Peseta...... 2, 402. 62 41. 62 | 2, 423. 40, 46 | 1, 382. 86 23. 09 823. 49 13.75 | 7,122.12 118, 92 
Escu: 1, 194. 50 41. 49 495. 17. 21 | 2, 178. 81 75. 61 129, 27 4. 3, 996. 06 188, 80 
Deutsche mark.. 84. 96 21.38 102. 61 25.82 | 3,397.10 854. 83 46.77 11.77 | 3,631.44 913.8 
Schilling 1, 345, 43 52.27 901. 41 35.02 740. 03 28. 75 265. 80 10.33 3, 252. 70 126. 37 
Drachma. 1,126. 20 87. 64 | 1,157.70 38. 59 195. 90 6. 53 193. 50 6.45 | 2,673.30 89. 
Peseta 2. 719. 00 45.40 2. 289. 83 37.90 | 1,283. 44 21.43 122.04 18.75 | 7,395. 21 123. 
Escudo—- 1.327. 22 46.10 718. 02 24.94 | 2,156. 66 74.91 371.39 12.90 | 4, 573. 29 158. 85 
7. 24. 85 3.00 44.42 
33. 27.00 10. 00 90. 00 
— 18 „ 1. 85 
13. 50 |. 3.00 21.00 
35.10 1.75 104. 00 
20. 50 OO 22. 50 
27. 50 2. 50 96. 13 
777. ͤů—-——Pu eee 2.00 {cite GE 5. 00 
47. 00 6. 40 130. 40 
f c PANE) yt eye) 10. 00 
36, 00 5.00 86. 43 
o rata SE ED, 2,021. 75 
3 ee Wan 124. 08 
TTT. ͤ K ͤ | K R RERS 139. 88 
eee 5, 033. 8 3 7, 069. 64 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
Foreign currency MY S. dollar Puan . 
Appropriated funds: U.S. Air Force 368. 73 


Marcy 6, 1965. 


RICHARD B, RUSSELL, 


Chairman, Committee on Armed Services. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriati gh ED b. eyi oe on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, expended between 
la ec 


Meals 


Name and country 8. 

Foreign | equivalent 

currency | or U.S. 
currency 


J. W. Fulbright: 


$ 

88 8 

ss 85 
285 

ESS FSS Ss SS SES 8 ass EN SE 888888 8 888828 


Frank Carlson: Saite: 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper: 
Lebanon.. 


#8 AS 288 
3 28: sss 
8 
g 
BB 8 SB 


88888 


= 
83 8 28888 2B 8888 


2 
2 
8. 
25. 
22. 
13. 
21. 
7. 
23. 


aa 
= 


wes ee Pogra 88 


1 $131.40 of this amount reimbursed to the U.S. Treasury for personal expenses. 


RECAPITULATION Amount 
Foreign currency (U.S. 8 . ²˙·ůͤ¹nwpwpmm ĩ⅛—⁰ęN r T9... K... ¼ü— pp p ̃⅛ ——— 7 7, 407. 00 
Appropriated ted funds: 8. SER OBEN CONG si Ss had SoS app ec mS Reco BNR oats kaise Sng SSL AEST a eet Senate asco Flea deed eane "141.08 
DOG alae sae cdo co cececuamewatnnncnarenunnnadseesncon-nsnnsareereccnsresonnsestunanannhnnensansrescsuensensbasasaasidsnessunvasiwatasslanhsdsasbannassee 7, 638. 14 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Marcu 4, 1965. Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated fp by a Senate delegation, Canada-United States Interparliamentary Group 
Conference, Washington, D.C., Cape Kennedy, Fla., Jan. 14-19, 1964 


Name and country 


lar 
equivalent Foreign 
or U.S. | currency 


George D, Aiken: United States A flere Weenie Nee ð EA mate E £9 kop vw marae RE a al 20. 60 
8) d L. Holland: United States... 2 58. 98 
si | 55 nr, d. —— Ne A P V Da 10, 30 
Milrae E ensen: Stai 64. 38 
8 194, 97 
3, 905. 58 
62. 67 
30.00 
522. 74 
2.80 
61.50 
126, 14 
T E A TTT t SOOO ons . wen. 4, 960. 66 

1 $23.11 of this amount reimbursed to the funds of the Canada-United States Interparliamentary Group by Darrell St. Claire. 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
Appkoprisued fine: Or (29 058; CA MO) r e ni aeai 4, 960. 66 


GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
FEBRUARY 19, 1964. Chairman, Senate Delegation, Canada-U.S. Interparliamentary Group. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by British-American Parliamentary Group Conference, Hamilton, 
ermuda, Feb. 9-16, 1964 


Lodging 


U.S, dollar 
Foreign a 


Foreign equivalent 


Name and country currency 
or U.S. 


Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
or U.S. U.S. 
curren 


J. W. Fulbright: Bermuda 127/13/4 er 
Birch Bayh: Bermuda 127/13/4 357. 02 
John 8. Cooper: Bermuda å 70/4/4 195. 02 
Thomas Kuchel: Bermuda. d 127/16/2 357. 42 
Seth Tillman: Bermuda. di 70/4/4 195, 02 
Margaret Brown: Bermuda.. 70/4/4 195. 03 


Sameer Currency (11.65. dollar een a a a A aaa OA 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Manch 3, 1965. Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Senate delegation, Mexico-United States Interparliamentary 
Group Conference, Washington, D. C.; Knoxville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La., Mar. 5-15—Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 


Lodging Meals 


Name of U.S. dollar U.S. dollar „dollar 
Name and country currency Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent equivalent 
currency | or U.S. |currency| or U.S. or U.S or U.S. 
currency currency 

John Sparkman: Mexico 8. dollars... 371. 70 

Ernest Gruening: United States N as ccaed 21. 12 

Thomas H. Kuchel: United States....|.....do.........-.|-.-...----|------------ 152. 73 

Edwin L. Mechem: United States CER SR a 45. 95 

Mrs. Mike Mansfield: 2 States. . 35.02 

Donald Barnes; United States d 31. 66 
Pat M. Holt: 

Mexi 119. 55 

307. 20 

880. 12 

511. 36 

8. 90 

78. 18 

45. 27 

56. 00 

30. 27 

26. 00 

894. 04 

- 62. 60 

47.92 

576.89 

7, 224. 56 

11, 527. 04 

Amount 
/// AAA ↄ]]]]]]ſf... O. S we ata men etn i pene ana ieee sane sane E $11, 527. 04 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Marcy 4, 1965. Chairman, Senate Delegation, Mexico-U.S. Interparliamentary Group. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriater funds at spring meeting, Interparliamentary Union, Lucerne, Switzerland, 
ý Mar. 25-Apr. 2, 1965—Expended between Jan. 1, and Dec. 81, 1964 $ j 


Transportation Miscellaneous 
U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 


equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign equivalent Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S. or U.S. | currency} or U.S. | currency} or U.S. 


Name of 
Name and country Foreign equivalent 


or U.S 


3 Ai Monroney: Switzerland. Fr ane 5 p BOO RIASA IEO EA 3 t . 1208. 15 
ion 
8 


880 of this amount reimbursed the U.S. Treasury by A. S. (Mike) Monroney— Katherine St. George, Chairman, American Group. 


RECAPITULATION Amount 
ey See SHO NUP E e . Peet Salen A Pron ee | $3, 986. 58 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Marce 3, 1965. Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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Report of expenditure of 998 currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Senate Delegation, 10th NATO Parliamentarians’ 
nference, Paris, France, Nov. 14-22, 1964—Expended between Jan. 1 and Dec. 81, 1964 


Name and country 


currency 

12. 00 28. 89 384.75 

— 11. 00 25.00 280. 
8. 00 21. 63 229, 61 
— ee 55. 00 9.00 71.00 
. 8.00 20. 55 87 
„F SRT EPR AMES AEE Ue Fo fe ED SS 4.00 7.25 218.81 
84. 00 1.90 226.41 

22. 00 131. 06 400. 
5.03 3.78 300.67 
. 12. 88 271.72 

9.00 39.60 331. 

1 16. 00 38.77 278. 
8. 00 18. 99 219.19 
8. 00 7.50 198, 36 

4.22 7.27 168. 
531, 84 531.84 
53. 55 53. 55 
268. 94 268. 94 
539. 79 539. 70 
Office telephone costs. 103. 98 103. 98 
Personnel meals (office) 71.96 71. 96 
Official NATO reception (U.S. 36, 84 30. 84 

Senate share). 
— . ä aA re n MORO! a e, 1981.18 5, 402. 52 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
e r e EE A -LE mene ES ke $5, 492, 52 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
MarcH 5, 1965. Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by a Committee on Government Operations, U.S. Senate, expended between 
Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 


Name and country 


RECAPITULATION 
Foreign 1 N (U.8. ae / — e saad ͤœ „ a A a : 8 a 


Department of the 


MarcH 8, 1965. Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Howard F. Corcoran, of Maryland, to be 
US. district judge for the District of Colum- 
bia; and 

Edward Allen Tamm, of the District of 
Columbia, to be U.S. circuit judge for the 
District of Columbia, 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services I 
report favorably the nominations of 112 
flag and general officers in the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. I ask that these 
names be printed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar, are as fol- 
lows: 


John V. Smith, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the U.S. Navy; 

Maj. Gen. Ralph Edward Haines, Jr., U.S. 
Army, to be assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility designated by the 
President, in the grade of lieutenant general; 

Vice Adm. Roy L. Johnson, U.S. Navy, for 
commands and other duties determined by 
the President, for appointment to the grade 
of admiral while so serving; 

Rear Adm. Paul P. Blackburn, Jr., U.S. 
Navy, for commands and other duties deter- 
mined by the President, for appointment to 
the grade of vice admiral while so serving; 

Major Gen. Charles Salvatore D’Orsa, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army), and sundry other officers, for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States; 

Rear Adm. Herschel J. Goldberg, Supply 
Corps, U.S. Navy, for appointment as Chief 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts in 
the Department of the Navy; 

Brig. Gen. Dale E. Shafer, Jr., Ohio Air 
National Guard, and sundry other Air Na- 
tional Guard officers, for appointment as Re- 
serve commissioned officers in the U.S. Air 
Force; and 

Rear Adm. George G. Burkley, U.S: Navy, 
retired, for appointment to the grade of 
vice admiral while serving at the White 
House. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in addition to the above I report favor- 
ably the nominations of 1,907 Army of- 
ficers for appointment and promotion 
in the grade of colonel and below; 1,989 
Air Force officers for appointment to the 
grade of major and below, and 881 Ma- 
rine Corps officers for temporary and 
permanent appointment in the grade of 
first lieutenant. Since these names have 
already appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, in order to save the expense of 
printing on the Executive Calendar I ask 
unanimous consent that they be ordered 
to lie on the Secretary's desk for the 
information of any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Carroll E. Adams, Jr., and sundry other 
Officers, for promotion in the Regular Army 
of the United States; 
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Thomas C. Abbott, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for permanent appointment in the Ma- 
rine Corps; and 

Jimmie D. Baggett, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1491. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide for the gradual 
reduction and eventual elimination of the 
tax on communications services; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cartson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 1492. A bill for the relief of Edward V. 
Amason and Emerita Cecilia Amador Ama- 
son; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 1493. A bill to limit the use of tem- 
porary employees in the postal field service; 
and 

S. 1494. A bill to make the provisions of 
section 1310(a) of the Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1952, as amended, inapplicable 
to the Postal Field Service; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON (by request) : 

S. 1495. A bill to permit variation of the 
40-hour workweek of Federal employees for 
educational purposes; and 

S. 1496. A bill to repeal the provisions of 
law codified in 5 U.S.C. 39, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
Kuchl, Mr. Case, Mr. Scorr, Mr. 
Fone, Mr, ALLOTT, and Mr. COOPER) : 

S. 1497. A bill to protect civil rights by 
providing criminal and civil remedies for un- 
lawful official violence, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1498. A bill for the relief of Nikolai Arta- 

monov; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1499. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to reduce, in the 
case of individuals becoming disabled before 
attaining age 31, the number of quarters of 
coverage required for entitlement to disability 
insurance benefits; and 

S. 1500. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to permit certain 
children, who become disabled after attain- 
ment of age 18 but before attainment of age 
22, to receive child’s insurance benefits; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fone when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MCNAMARA (by request) : 

S. 1501. A bill amending Section 107 of the 
River and Harbor Act of 1948, relating to the 
support and maintenance of the Permanent 
International Commission of the Congresses 
of Navigation; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 1502. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a health insurance 65 program; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Scorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 1503. A bill for the relief of the estates 
of certain former members of the U.S. Navy 
Band; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


March 11, 1965 


ELIMINATION OF EXCISE TAX ON 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to eliminate the excise tax on communi- 
cations in five consecutive yearly reduc- 
tions. 

During the debate on the Tax Exten- 
sion Acts of 1961 and 1963, I called the 
attention of the Senate to the inequity 
of continuing this tax. Today there are 
nearly 55 million telephone customers in 
the United States paying an average of 
about $19 a year in Federal excise taxes. 
This constitutes a burden on the tele- 
phone-using public of over $1 billion a 
year. In the State of Kansas alone over 
$10 million annually is being collected 
from approximately 665,000 customers. 

When Congress imposed and increased 
the communications excise tax to dis- 
courage civilian use of an essential serv- 
ice during World War II, no one con- 
templated the existence of this tax over 
20 years later. As I pointed out in 1961, 
the mildest thing one can say about the 
telephone tax is that it is a nuisance tax 
and a monthly reminder to all citizens 
that they are still paying what was sup- 
posed to be a war tax. The telephone is 
a necessity to over 40 million American 
homes where telephones have been in- 
Stalled. It is also a necessity to the 
farmers of this Nation who live far from 
town, far from their markets and far 
from their source of supply. The daily 
operation of a modern farm, like the 
daily operation of any modern business, 
could not be conducted without the tele- 
phone. 

This tax on communications is a se- 
lective tax. It is the only tax now im- 
posed on any essential service. No other 
household utility is taxed. 

In these days when the Government 
is looking for ways to encourage eco- 
nomic growth, the benefit which would 
come from the repeal of the excise tax 
on communications seems clearly evi- 
dent. The Bureau of Census has pub- 
lished figures which show that as of 
March 1960, 86 percent of the house- 
holds in the United States with tele- 
phones had incomes of less than $10,000 
a year, Clearly, a tax which falls on 
families in lower income classes is bur- 
densome and its repeal would increase 
the purchasing power of those families 
by many millions of dollars. 

I firmly believe that this tax should be 
repealed at the earliest possible time. 
Recognizing that it may not be feasible 
to eliminate over $1 billion worth of reve- 
nue to the Federal Government at this 
time, I have introduced a bill for the 
purpose of reducing this tax 2 percent 
each year beginning with fiscal year 1966 
and terminating at the end of fiscal year 
1970. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1491) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for 
the gradual reduction and eventual 
elimination of the tax on communica- 
tions services, introduced by Mr. CARL- 
SON, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


March 11, 1965 


AMENDMENT OF DISABILITY PRO- 
VISIONS OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT, RELATING TO YOUNG WORK- 
ERS AND DISABLED CHILDREN 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, today I am 
introducing two bills amending the disa- 
bility provisions of the social security 
law relative to young workers and dis- 
abled children. 

The first bill reduces the number of 
quarters of covered employment required 
for workers totally disabled before age 
31. Under existing law, workers who 
become totally disabled must have 
worked at least 5 years in social security 
covered employment in the 10 years be- 
fore the disability occurred in order to 
qualify for social security disability bene- 
fits 


This 5-year requirement makes it dif- 
ficult or even impossible for young work- 
ers who have become totally disabled 
to obtain disability benefits under so- 
cial security. 

For example, a person who started 
work at age 21 and who becomes totally 
disabled at age 25 has only 4 years of 
covered employment and therefore can- 
not qualify for disability benefits under 
social security. 

My bill will help close a gap in social 
security disability protection for young 
workers. 

Under my bill, a worker disabled be- 
fore age 31 would qualify if he has which- 
ever is greater: First, six quarters—1 ½ 
years—of coverage in social security em- 
ployment, or, second, quarters equal to 
one-half the time between age 21 and 
the age he becomes disabled. If dis- 
abled at age 30, for example, the work 
requirement would be 4% years; at age 
25, the requirement would be 2 years. 

In the case of those totally disabled be- 
fore age 24, the minimum covered work 
required would be 144 years in the 3 years 
prior to disability. 

Where disability occurs after age 31, a 
worker would have to be in covered em- 
ployment for 5 out of the 10 years before 
he became disabled. This is in line with 
present law. 

These provisions carry out a recom- 
mendation of the Advisory Council on 
Social Security in January 1965. 

CHILD’S BENEFITS FOR THOSE DISABLED BEFORE 
AGE 22 

The second bill I am introducing to- 
day would extend child’s benefits to cer- 
tain totally disabled children. 

Existing law permits a disabled child 
over 18 years of age to receive child’s in- 
surance benefits under social security 
only if the child became disabled before 
attaining age 18 and is still disabled. 

My bill would allow an eligible disabled 
child to receive a child’s benefit under 
social security if he became disabled be- 
fore attaining age 22 and is still disabled. 

Other eligibility requirements for a 
child’s benefit contained in present law 
would remain unchanged by my Dill. 
These include a requirement that the 
disabled child be single, be so severely 
disabled that he is unable to do any sub- 
stantial work for pay and is the child of 
a parent entitled to social security bene- 
fits 


The amount of benefit payments also 
would continue to be computed as at 
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present. Existing law provides that in 
a family receiving social security sur- 
vivors’ insurance benefits, a child or an 
adult disabled in childhood generally re- 
ceives 75 percent of the amount the 
worker would have received at retire- 
ment. 

In a family receiving monthly social 
security retirement or disability benefits, 
the amount received by this type of bene- 
ficiary is 50 percent of the worker’s 
benefit. However, the total amount pay- 
able on the worker’s account cannot, in 
any case, exceed the family maximum 
established by law. 

I am advised that the cost of raising 
the age limit to 22 would be negligible, 
for the number of totally disabled per- 
sons between 18 and 22 is small. While 
the total number of children affected 
may be small, the benefit to each of them 
would be significant. To the parent 
caring for a totally disabled child the 
benefit also would be significant. 

I hope the Congress will make these 
needed improvements in the social se- 
curity disability program. 

These are only two of a number of 
social security amendments which I be- 
lieve are urgently needed. Earlier in this 
session, I introduced four other bills im- 
proving social security. 

Congress last year recognized the need 
for social security changes. Both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
passed a bill providing an increase in 
monthly social security benefits, exten- 
sion of child’s benefits to full-time stu- 
dents beyond age 18, benefits for some 
400,000 persons age 72 and over who do 
not have the required six quarters of cov- 
erage, and other amendments too numer- 
ous to list here. 

Unfortunately, that bill died in House- 
Senate conference last October during 
the struggle over medical care for the 
aged. 

This year the administration has again 
tied social security amendments to a hos- 
pital insurance plan for the aged, intro- 
duced as S. 1 and H.R. 1. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has already begun closed-door 
sessions on H.R. 1 and there is every indi- 
cation the Senate will have an opportu- 
nity this year to consider both social se- 
curity changes and a hospital care plan 
for the aged. 

It is the Social Security Act changes 
which I shall discuss today, rather than 
medicare. 

COST-OF-LIVING INCREASE 

I strongly support a cost-of-living in- 
crease for all those receiving old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability benefits. Such in- 
creases are long overdue. There has been 
no general increase in social security ben- 
efits since 1958. Meantime, the cost of 
living had risen 7½ percent by last 
September when the Senate passed a 
$7-a-month social security increase. 

The administration bill provides a flat 
7 percent increase, as does a bill (S. 39) 
which I introduced January 6, the first 
day bills were accepted in the Senate. 
The increase would be retroactive to 
January 1, 1965. 

The latest available figures, released 
January 28, show that the cost of living 
has risen 8.1 percent since 1958. 
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To restore social security benefits to a 
value comparable to 1958 benefits, Con- 
gress should now give consideration to 
an 8 percent increase, rather than 7 per- 
cent. 

SOCIAL SECURITY FOR CERTAIN PERSONS AT AGE 72 


Another social security change needed 
to help older persons is the provision 
voted by both House and Senate last year 
allowing certain workers and widows 
age 72 or older to receive $35 a month 
although they may lack the full six 
quarters of covered employment now re- 
quired. Wives who qualify would also 
get a benefit of $17.50. 

Most of these elderly people had 
reached retirement age in 1954 and they 
cannot meet the six-quarter minimum 
requirement because their jobs were ex- 
cluded from social security coverage 
while they were working. 

I regret very much that the adminis- 
tration failed to include in its bill this 
provision which both the House and the 
Senate passed last year. 

I have introduced S. 764, which is now 
pending before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, to accomplish this. 

Under S. 764, men reaching age 76 or 
older in 1965 need have only three quar- 
ters of covered employment to qualify 
for the $35-a-month social security 
benefit; age 75, four quarters; age 74, five 
quarters. Those age 73 or younger in 
1965 would have to have six quarters or 
more to qualify. 

Women who are 73 or older in 1965 
with only three quarters of coverage 
would qualify for the $35-a-month bene- 
fit under my bill; those 72, four quarters; 
those 71, five quarters. Those 70 or 
younger in 1965 would need six quarters 
or more of coverage. 

A wife’s benefit would be payable at 
pee ve to fies. 3 of a worker who quali- 

es for bene if she becomes age 72 
before 1968. perth 

The bill further provides that any 
widow, first, who is 72 or older in 1965 
and, second, whose husband died or 
reached age 65 in 1954 or earlier may 
receive a widow’s benefit, provided her 
husband had three quarters of social 
security-covered employment. Present 
law requires six quarters. 

If the husband had died or reached age 
65 in 1956, the requirement would be five 
quarters. If he died or reached 65 in 
1957 or later, the minimum requirement 
would be six quarters, the same as the 
present law, 

Widows reaching age 72 in 1966 and 
1967 would be subject to requirements 
of four or five quarters of coverage re- 
spectively. 

These benefits would become effective 
the second month after the month of 
enactment. 

EARNINGS LIMITATION INCREASED 


A third urgently needed social security 
revision is to increase the earnings lim- 
itation for those past 65. 

Under present law, a person may earn 
$1,200 a year—$100 a month—without 
suffering any loss of his social security 
payment. 

For every $2 he earns over $1,200 and 
up to $1,700, one dollar is deducted from 
his social security benefit. For every $1 
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he earns above $1,700, he loses $1 of his 
social security benefit. 

The $1,200 ceiling was adopted in 
1954. While the reduction formula has 
been liberalized since then, the ceiling 
has not. 

I believe the $1,200 ceiling and reduc- 
tion formula are unrealistic and unfair. 
The formula is too complicated for peo- 
ple to understand and the entire earn- 
ings limitation feature is expensive to 
administer. It operates contrary to our 
national efforts to wipe out poverty and 
allow people to become more self-reliant. 
The ceiling operates to deny millions of 
elder citizens economic resources for an 
acceptable standard of living. 

I have proposed in my bill, S. 765, in- 
troduced January 27, that older persons 
be allowed to earn $200 a month up to 
$2,400 a year without suffering any re- 
duction in their social security benefit. 

The dollar-for-dollar reduction would 
only apply to earnings above $2,400. 

I was disappointed that the admin- 
istration failed to propose any increase 
in the earnings limit in its social secu- 
rity-medicare bill—S. 1 and H.R. 1. 

BENEFITS FOR STUDENTS TO AGE 22 

Another provision which I believe is 
very essential but which the administra- 
tion failed to include in its social secu- 
rity changes would help children obtain 
education beyond high school. 

The need for education and training 
beyond secondary school is increasingly 
evident. In S. 498, introduced January 
15, I have proposed to allow children of 
deceased, retired, or disabled workers 
under social security to receive social 
security benefits up to age 22, provided 
they are full-time students. 

At present the cutoff date is 18, ex- 
cept for children who were disabled be- 
fore age 18 and still are disabled. 

I believe a child over age 18 who is 
attending school full time is dependent 
just as a child under 18 or a disabled old- 
er child. It is not realistic to stop such 
a child’s benefits at age 18. 

A child who cannot look to a father for 
support—because he has died, is retired, 
or is disabled—is at a disadvantage in 
completing his education. Our national 
policy is to encourage young people to 
obtain as much education as possible so 
that they will be employable at their 
highest skills. 

My bill is an important means of fur- 
thering that policy. 

Child’s benefits would be paid to full- 
time students age 18 to 22 taking voca- 
tional as well as academic courses at any 
public or accredited school, college, or 
university. Benefits would be paid dur- 
ing the normal school vacation as well as 
during the school year. 

A child whose benefits have already 
terminated because he reached age 18 
would be reentitled to social security 
benefits upon filing a new application if 
he is a full-time student and has not 
reached age 22. 

This bill is similar to provisions of 
H.R. 11865, the social security increase 
bill of last year, which passed both the 
House and the Senate but died in con- 
ference in disagreement over the Senate- 
added medicare provisions. 


r ee E S 
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An estimated 275,000 children age 18 
to 21 on the effective date of this bill 
would be expected to claim benefits dur- 
ing the first year of operation. Benefit 
payments to these children would be 
about $175 million in the first year. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I hope the 
Senate Finance Committee and the Sen- 
ate itself will give serious consideration 
to these changes I have proposed in the 
Social Security Act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Fone, were 
received, read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 
as follows: 

S. 1499. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to reduce, in the 
case of individuals becoming disabled before 
attaining age 31, the number of quarters of 
coverage required for entitlement to disabil- 
ity insurance benefits; and 

S. 1500. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to permit certain 
children, who become disabled after attain- 
ment of age 18 but before attainment of age 
22, to receive child’s insurance benefits. 


HEALTH CARE FOR AGED BILL 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
assist aged individuals to purchase pri- 
vate health insurance policies which will 
enable them to provide adequate medi- 
cal care for themselves. This bill is sim- 
ilar to one I sponsored in the 88th Con- 
gress. 

Under my bill, any individual aged 65 
or over would be eligible to receive from 
the Government cash payments financed 
from the general revenues to defray the 
annual premium cost of a health insur- 
ance policy purchased by or for him pro- 
vided that such policy offers at least the 
benefits specified in section 5 and meets 
certain other standards spelled out in the 
bill. 

Such payments would amount to one- 
half the annual premium of the policy 
or $90, whichever is smaller. These pay- 
ments may be made directly to the in- 
dividual beneficiary in reimbursement 
for the Government’s share of the pre- 
mium cost, or, if the beneficiary prefers, 
directly to the insurance company is- 
suing the policy. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would administer the pro- 
gram authorized by my legislation and 
would disburse the benefit payments 
provided thereunder. 

To qualify for coverage under my bill, 
a health insurance policy must contain 
at least the following benefits during the 
year in which the policy is in operation: 
First, 75 days inpatient hospital services; 
second, $300 worth of surgical treatment; 
third, 60 days nursing home care; fourth, 
30 days home health services—including 
visiting nurse; and fifth, outpatient hos- 
pital diagnostic services. I have been 
advised that the gross annual premium 
cost of a policy containing these benefits 
would be $175. 

The cost of the program authorized 
under my bill during its initial year of 
operation would be approximately $114 
billion to the Federal Treasury, which is 
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= than the cost of the administration 

My bill relies upon the proven capac- 
ities of our private insurance industry 
by giving it a chance to offer health in- 
surance policies providing comprehensive 
and adequate health care coverage for 
our elderly citizens. At the same time, 
it recognizes the problem of mounting 
medical care costs and the inability of 
many of our senior citizens to meet them. 

Mr. President, I, of course, would prefer 
to see my bill enacted, yet I recognize 
the realities of the present legislative sit- 
uation. Nevertheless, I hope that Con- 
gress in its wisdom would see fit to in- 
corporate the features of my bill into 
the health care package that is likely to 
become law this year. I therefore com- 
mend my bill to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the Recorp immediately following my 
remarks and that the bill lie on the table 
for 10 days so that other Senators may, 
if they so desire, join in cosponsoring it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Record and held at the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The bill (S. 1502) to provide for the 
establishment of a health-insurance-65 
program, introduced by Mr. Scorr, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Health Insurance 
Sixty-five Act”. 

ENTITLEMENT TO BENEFITS 

Sec, 2. (a) Every individual who— 

(1) has attained age sixty-five; 

(2) makes application for benefits under 
this Act; and 

(3) at the time such application is made 
is the beneficiary of a qualified private 
health insurance policy with respect to 
which premiums are payable by him (or on 
his behalf) ; 
shall be entitled to the benefits provided 
under the Health Insurance Sixty-five Pro- 
gram (hereinafter referred to as the “Pro- 


(b) Benefits provided under the Program 
to an individual entitled thereto shall con- 
sist of one or more money payments, made 
with respect to any enrollment year, to 
assist such individual in defraying the pre- 
mium costs for such year of a qualified pri- 
vate health insurance policy of which he is 
the beneficiary. 

(c)(1) The aggregate of the amounts pay- 
able to an individual as benefits under the 
Program for any enrollment year shall be 
equal to whichever of the following is the 
smaller (A) one-half of the premium costs 
of the qualified private health insurance 
policy of which he is the beneficiary, or (B) 
$90 


(2) Any payment of benefits under the 
Program to which an individual is entitled 
shall be made— 

(A) directly to such individual by way 
of reimbursement, in case there has been 
paid by or on behalf of such individual the 
insurance premium on the basis of which 
he becomes entitled to such payment; or 

(B) to the carrier offering the qualified 
private health insurance policy with respect 
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to which such premium is payable, in case 
such individual has authorized (in the man- 
ner prescribed by regulations) such payment 
to be made to such carrier, 


ADMINISTRATION OF PROGRAM BY SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

Src. 3. (a) This Act shall be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to 
as the Secretary“). 

(b) The Secretary shall have authority 
to prescribe such rules and regulations as 
he may deem necessary or proper to carry 
out the provisions of this Act, 

(c) Wherever, in this Act, the term “regu- 
lation”, “regulations”, “rule”, or “rules” is 
employed, such term shall, unless the con- 
text otherwise indicates, refer to one or more 
regulations, as the case may be, or one or 
more rules, as the case may be, prescribed 
by the Secretary in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

QUALIFIED PRIVATE HEALTH INSURANCE POLICY 

Sec. 4. (a) The term “qualified private 
health insurance policy” means a policy of 
health insurance which— 

(1) is provided by a carrier or carriers au- 
thorized to do business in the State where- 
in such policy is issued; 

(2) is authorized to be issued within such 
State under the laws and applicable regula- 
tions of such State; 

(3) is approved by the Secretary as pro- 
viding the benefits described in section 5; 

(4) is provided by a carrier which, in 
areas served by such carrier, offers such 
policy to all individuals residing therein 
who are aged sixty-five or over; 

(5) is offered to individuals aged sixty-five 
or over on a guaranteed renewable basis; 

(6) contains provisions under which the 
carrier offering such policy to any individual 
aged sixty-five or over agrees not to increase, 
with respect to such individual, the rate of 
premiums payable therefor for one year fol- 
lowing the date such individual subscribes to 
such policy. 

(b) (1) As used in subsection (a) (5), the 
term “guaranteed renewable basis” refers to 
an insurance policy which is renewable at 
the time it otherwise would expire at the op- 
tion of the subscriber of such policy and 
which cannot be canceled by the carrier ex- 
cept for failure of payment of premiums 
thereon; except that the reservation by a 
earrier of the right to terminate an entire 
policy in a State in accordance with ap- 
plicable laws and regulations of such State 
shall not be construed as grounds for dis- 
qualifying such policy as being offered on a 
guaranteed renewable basis. 

(2) No insurance policy for purposes of 
this Act shall be considered to be offered on 
a guaranteed renewable basis unless increases 
or decreases in amounts of premiums pay- 
able therefor are applied to all subscribers 
aged sixty-five or over without regard to 
health condition, health services utilized or 
claimed, or other personal characteristics, of 
the policyholder. 

BENEFITS TO BE PROVIDED BY INSURANCE 

Sec. 5. (a) No private health insurance pol- 
icy shall be approved by the Secretary pur- 
suant to section 4(a)(3) unless the Secre- 
tary finds that, under such policy, the bene- 
ficiary thereof for any enrollment year is en- 
titled to have payment made by the carrier 
issuing such policy of the costs incurred by 
him during such year by reason of his having 
received any or all of the following services 
which his physician has determined to be 
medically necessary— 

(1) inpatient hospital services (but not for 
more than seventy-five days unless such pol- 
icy so provides): 

(2) nursing home care, but not for more 
than sixty days unless such policy so pro- 
vides; 

(3) surgical services (but not in excess of 
$300 unless such policy so provides) ; 
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(4) outpatient diagnostic services (but not 
in excess of $90 unless such policy so pro- 
vides) ; 

(5) home health services (but not for more 
than thirty days unless such policy so pro- 
vides). 

(b) The Secretary shall approve, for pur- 
poses of section 4(a) (3), any private health 
insurance policy which complies with the 
requirements of subsection (a). 


DEFINITIONS OF BENEFITS 


Sec. 6. (a) The term “inpatient hospital 
services” means the following items fur- 
nished to an inpatient by a hospital— 

(1) bed and board (at a rate not in excess 
of the rate for semiprivate accommodations) 
and includes any special foods necessary to 
fulfill any diet requirements prescribed by 
the patient’s physician; 

(2) general nursing services; 

(3) drugs, biologicals, supplies, appliances, 
and equipment, for use in the hospital, as 
are customarily furnished by such hospital 
for the care and treatment of inpatients; 

(4) use of operating, recovery, and other 
special rooms; and 

(5) use of laboratory, X-ray, electronic 
equipment, and other related services for 
diagnostic purposes. 

(b) The term “nursing home care” means 
the following items and services furnished 
by a nursing home to an indivdual who is 
an inpatient thereof, after transfer, upon the 
recommendation of his physician, from a 
hospital in which he was an inpatient for not 
less than seventy-two hours immediately 
prior to such transfer (but only, in the case 
of any individual, to the extent that the 
aggregate cost of such items and services 
does not exceed $15 multiplied by the number 
of days such individual is an inpatient in 
such nursing home) — 

(1) nursing care provided by or under the 
supervision of a registered professional 
nurse; 

(2) bed and board in connection with 
the furnishing of such nursing care; 

(3) physical, occupational, or speech 
therapy furnished by such home or by others 
under arrangements with them made by such 
home; 

(4) such drugs, biologicals, supplies, ap- 
pliances, and equipment furnished for use 
in the nursing home as are customarily fur- 
nished by such home for the care and treat- 
ment of inpatients; and 

(5) such other services necessary to the 
health of the patient as are generally pro- 
vided by nursing homes. 

(c) The term “hospital” means a hospital 
which is licensed as a hospital in the State 
in which it is located. 

(d) The term “nursing home” means a 
nursing home which is licensed as such by 
the State in which it is located, and which 
(1) is operated in connection with a hos- 
pital, or (2) has medical policies established 
by one or more physicians (who are respon- 
sible for supervising the execution of such 
policies) to govern the nursing home care 
and related medical care and other services 
which it provides, and (3) provides nursing 
care by or under the supervision of one or 
more registered nurses. 

(e) The term “outpatient diagnostic serv- 
ices” means diagnostic services which (1) are 
furnished by a hospital to an individual as 
an outpatient of such hospital, and (2) are 
customarily furnished by such hospital to 
its outpatients for the purpose of diagnostic 
study. For purposes of the preceding sen- 
tence, a service shall be deemed to be fur- 
nished by a hospital if such service is pro- 
vided by others under arrangements with 
them made by such hospital, and if the 
service so provided is provided in facilities 
operated by or under the supervision of such 
hospital or its organized medical staff, or, in 
case the service provided is professional serv- 
ice, is provided by or under the responsi- 
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bility of members of the hospital medical 
staff acting as such members. 

(f) The term “home health service” means 
the following items and services furnished 
by a home health agency to an individual 
in a place of residence used as such in- 
dividual’s home— 

(1) part-time or intermittent nursing 
care provided by or under the supervision of 
a registered professional nurse. 

(2) physical, occupational, or 
therapy, 

(3) medical social services, and 

(4) medical supplies (other than drugs 
and biologicals), and the use of medical 
appliances. 

(g) The term “home health agency” means 
an agency which— 

(1) is primarily engaged in providing 
skilled nursing services or other therapeutic 
services, 

(2) has policies, established by a group of 
professional personnel (associated with the 
agency), including one or more physicians 
and one or more registered professional 
nurses, to govern the services (referred to 
in paragraph (2)) which it provides, and 
provides for supervision of such services by 
a physician or registered professional nurse, 

(3) maintains clinical records on all 
patients, and 

(4) in the case of an agency in any State 
in which State or applicable local law pro- 
vides for the licensing of agencies of this 
nature, (A) is licensed pursuant to such 
law, or (B) is approved, by the agency of 
such State or locality responsible for li- 
censing agencies of this nature, as meeting 
standards established for such licensing. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 7. For purposes of this Act, the term— 

(a) “carrier” means a voluntary associa- 
tion, corporation, partnership, or other non- 
governmental organization which is law- 
fully engaged in providing, paying for, or 
reimbursing the costs of, health care or serv- 
ices for individuals under health insurance 
policies in consideration of premiums payable 
to the carrier; 

(b) “health insurance policy” means the 
policy, contract, agreement, or other arrange- 
ment entered into between a carrier and an- 
other person whereby the carrier, in consid- 
eration of the payment to it of a periodic 
premium, undertakes to provide, pay for, or 
reimburse the cost of, health care or services 
for the individual who is the beneficiary of 
such policy, contract, agreement, or other 
arrangement; and 

(c) the term “premium” means the 
amount of the consideration charged by a 
carrier for coverage by health insurance 
policy offered by the carrier. 


PAYMENT OF BENEFITS BY THE SECRETARY 


Sec, 8. (a) The Secretary shall not make 
any money payment to or on behalf of any 
individual, as benefits provided by this Act, 
until he is satisfied that— 

(1) such individual is entitled (under 
section 2(a)) to benefits under this Act; 

(2) such payment is in reimbursement of, 
or will be used for the purpose of paying, 
one or more premiums payable for a quali- 
fied private health insurance policy of which 
such individual is the beneficiary. 

(b) The Secretary shall establish such 
procedures as he deems appropriate under 
which interested parties may obtain a find- 
ing by the Secretary as to whether or not a 
particular private health insurance policy is 
a “qualified” private health insurance policy 
for purposes of this Act. 


speech 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF RE- 
PORTS ON FRANKFORT HAR- 
BOR, MICH. (S. DOC. NO. 16) 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
present a letter from the Secretary of 
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the Army, transmitting a report dated 
August 13, 1964, from the Chief of En- 
gineers, Department of the Army, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and 
an illustration, on a review of the re- 
ports on Frankfort Harbor, Mich., re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Public Works, U.S. Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent that the report be 
printed as a Senate document with il- 
lustrations, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE TO 
FILE REPORT AFTER ADJOURN- 
MENT TODAY—SUPPLEMENTAL 
AND INDIVIDUAL VIEWS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare be 
authorized to file its report on Senate 
bill 974, the so-called manpower bill, with 
supplemental and individual views, after 
the Senate adjourns today, and that the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. WILLIAMS] be added as a cospon- 
sor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, on 
March 4 I introduced S. 1387, a bill which 
would authorize the payment to local 
governments of sums in lieu of taxes and 
other revenues lost by such governments 
by ‘reason of certain actions on the part 
of the United States in connection with 
recreation. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have thd name of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] added as a cospon- 
sor of the bill at the next printing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the able and dis- 

ed senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Yarsoroucu] be added as an addi- 
tional cosponsor of the bill, S. 1483, to 
provide for the establishment of the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities and that his name be added 
aš a cosponsor at the next printing of 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS, SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS ON REAPPORTION- 
MENT OF STATE LEGISLATURES 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments, I wish to announce 
that additional days of hearings shall be 
required to hear all the witnesses who 
desire to be heard on the reapportion- 
ment question. 
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I announce that we shall hold the first 
of these additional hearings on March 17 
and 18, 1965. They shall be held in room 
318 of the Senate Office Building at 10 
a.m. 

As soon as other dates can be deter- 
mined they shall be timely announced. 


HEARINGS ON HIGHER EDUCATION 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Edu- 
cation Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare will 
open its hearings on S. 600, the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, March 16, 1965, at 10 a.m., in room 
4232 of the New Senate Office Building 
by taking testimony from Secretary Cele- 
brezze of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and other adminis- 
tration witnesses. 

It is our plan thereafter to continue 
hearings on each segment of the higher 
education proposal on dates to be an- 
nounced. I am making this statement 
this morning, Mr. President, because I 
know of the interest in this important 
part of the President’s program for edu- 
cation which has been evidenced by Sen- 
ators and members of the education com- 
munity. 

I also anticipate that the subcommit- 
tee will shortly be engaged in executive 
markup sessions on the elementary and 
secondary education bill, S. 370. 

It is my expectation, which is more 
than a hope, that we shall have an ele- 
mentary and secondary schoo! bill to the 
floor of the Senate certainly by the 10th 
or the 15th of April at the latest. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (H.R. 2) to protect 
the public health and safety by amend- 
ing the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act to establish special controls 
for depressant and stimulant drugs and 
counterfeit drugs, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 2) to protect the public 
health and safety by amending the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to 
establish special controls for depressant 
and stimulant drugs and counterfeit 
drugs, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


ADVERSE EFFECT ON AGRICULTURE 
AND ECONOMY OF KANSAS OF 
THE RECENT DOCK STRIKE ON 
THE EAST AND SOUTHERN COASTS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Atlantic seacoast is a long way from 
Kansas but the recent dock strike which 
affected shipping on the southern and 
eastern coasts of the United States had 
a direct and adverse effect on the agri- 
culture and economy of the State of 
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Kansas. This is particularly true in re- 
gard to the export of wheat and fiour. 

A recent article which appeared in the 
March 9 issue of the Wichita Eagle, writ- 
ten by Gerald Fetterolf, mentions the loss 
as a result of our inability to ship 80 
million bushels of wheat. 

I am advised by John M, Holmes, ex- 
port manager for the Kansas Milling Co. 
at Wichita, that the loss in wheat sales 
is multiplied several times in the loss 
of fiour sales. 

It is reported that many of the mills 
with flour accounts lost their sales dur- 
ing this strike to French, German, 
Australian, and Canadian mills, and 
they will be lost for the balance of the 
crop year. 

This is an economic loss to our State 
and in addition, it is not going to help 
the agricultural situation in the United 
States or our balance-in-payment ratio 
with the rest of the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle which appeared in the March 9, 
1965, issue of the Wichita Eagle be made 
a part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

STRIKE-LOST WHEAT SALES FEARED REAL 
(By Gerald Fetterolf) 

Wheat exporters this week tried to recoup 
wheat sale losses up to 80 million bushels 
caused by the 55-day gulf port dock strike 
which ended Saturday. 

Rail embargoes were lifted Monday. Wheat 
was being loaded and grain was moving. But 
most of the lost sales during the 2-month 
5 tleup were gone for good, exporters 

ear. 

Much of the loss was for Kansas and other 
Midwest elevator men, producers and ship- 
pers. Normal shipments of Midwest wheat 
from Texas gulf ports is about 40 million 
bushels a month. 

Continental Grain Co., which uses Texas 
ports at Houston, Beaumont, and Galveston 
was relieved by the lifting of embargoes Mon- 
day, allowing rail shipments of wheat to 
move into those ports. 

Cargill, Inc., a major exporter, uses Port 
Arthur as a gulf coast shipping point, and 
the firm hopes to clear soon. 

Ira Elsham, branch manager for Cargill, 
Kansas City, said ship loading began Satur- 
day afternoon at Port Arthur. 

Public elevators in the Texas gulf coast 
area were clogged with grain cars. 

M. D. Hartnett, assistant vice president of 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, said his 
firm had about 1,500 cars of wheat waiting to 
be loaded when the 55-day strike was called 
off. 

By Monday morning, 400 of those cars had 
been unloaded and the grain loaded onto 
ships, he said. 

Major exporter spokesmen believed the 
strike hurt not only exporters, producers 
and terminal elevators, but the general econ- 
omy of the wheat areas. 

“It is hard to say how much of the lost 
business can be made up,” Hartnett said. 
“Tt is certain that France and Australia sold 
some of the wheat on which we had to de- 
mur.” 

“In our company, the loss in wages for our 
workers, demurrages we suffered and even 
interest on invested money that could bring 
no return, all hurt,” he added. 

Continental hopes to have a major por- 
tion of a stockpile of loaded wheat cars un- 
loaded and onto ships in Texas ports by late 
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this week, possibly by Thursday, Hartnett 
said. 

Lifting the rail embargo on wheat being 
moved to the Texas gulf coast was expected to 
bring at least a start on regular shipments 
for export throughout the world from Gulf 

rts. 


ports. 

At Cargill, Kansas City, Elsham said the 
55-day strike meant most of the business was 
lost. Everything was moving at capacity 
before the strike began, but cannot possibly 
be regained, he said. 

The Louisiana gulf port strike—only Baton 
Rouge remains closed—was less harsh in its 
affect on this section of the country, al- 
though soybeans are among items shipped 
from these points. 

Most corn, soybeans, and oats move from 
Louisiana ports, the exporters said. 

Particularly damaging to the Midwest was 
loss of export sales of wheat, Elsham said. 

The pileup of grain in freight cars was 
circumvented early in the strike by embar- 
goes which prevented wheat from moving to 
immobilized ports. 

How long it will take for a return to 
normalcy and reestablishment of some of the 
lost markets apparently will be anyone’s 
guess. 

Terminal elevator men and shippers from 
this section of the country believe it will take 
at least 2 or 3 weeks to return to a normal 
operation. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, of all 
the Senators who have served in the Sen- 
ate since I became a Member of this body, 
none has given me more delight, more 
pleasure, or more concern than the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE]. The Senator from Oregon is so 
irascible, provocative, and stimulating 
that I often disagree with him vigorously; 
and I have agreed with him just as 
vigorously. 

Perhaps a few Senators know that the 
Senator from Oregon is a native of Wis- 
consin and of Dane County, which is the 
county in which I live in Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin is very proud of the rugged 
independence of the Senator from Ore- 
gon. We feel that the fact that he grew 
up in the great La Follette tradition has 
a great deal to do with his fine record. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel has a feature 
article on the editorial page entitled 
“Brakes Applied to Ticket Fixing in the 
District of Columbia—Senator MORSE 
Puts a Foot Down After 38,410 Cancella- 
tions in 1964.” 

I shall read only the last two or three 
paragraphs from that editorial by Ray 
Kenney, which quotes the Senator from 
Oregon: 

“It’s basic in our system of justice,” he 
told the Sentinel. “When a ticket has been 
issued, or when a man is arrested, he is taken 
before a magistrate and probable cause is 
determined. He must go through the judicial 
process.” 

“No one,” he adds, “has the arbitrary right 
to cancel out the judicial pr pee 

What’s more, he notes, with all those extra 
$5 bills in the Capital till, “I figure we've al- 
ready brought in between $200,000 and 
$300,000 in revenue.” 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial to which I have referred, published 
in the Milwaukee Sentinel, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BRAKES APPLIED TO TICKET FIXING IN DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA—SENATOR MORSE Purs Foor 
DOWN AFTER 38,410 CANCELLATIONS IN 1964 

(By Ray Kenney) 

In Washington, D.C., recently, police re- 
fused to release a dead man’s parking ticket. 

In the only city in the country in which 
public officials almost outnumber the public, 
the ticket fixing business is bankrupt. A 
year ago, it was flourishing. 

During one 7-day period a few weeks ago, 
the metropolitan police department in 
Washington did not void a single ticket. 
Authorities are looking this year toward 
an 87-percent reduction in canceled tickets 
after 38,410 were set aside in 1964. 

The difference has been Senator WAYNE 
Morse, outspoken Oregon Democrat who is 
chairman of the subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate’s District of Columbia Committee, which 
has jurisdiction over the police department, 
health, and welfare agencies and the city's 
school system. 

“Everybody figured it was a fair fight— 
Senator Morse against the 2,900-man metro- 
politan police department—but everybody 
was wrong,” noted the Washington Post. 
“The police department was overmatched.” 

Morse has declared war on ticket fixers. 
He has directed the police to cancel no more 
tickets and designated the Corporation 
Counsel's Office as the sole agent with 
authority to set aside traffic citations. 

Morse outlined his philosophy in a tele- 
phone interview with the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel. Ticket fixing, in Washington, he noted, 
“was becoming something of a racket.” 
Worse yet, it was having a serious effect on 
police morale. 

“How'd you like to be a traffic cop and 
carry out your duty and put tickets on cars 
violating the law, and find out the next day 
that your superior, under pressure from 
some politician, got the ticket canceled?” 
bellowed MORSE. 

“You cannot maintain police morale if you 
don't back up the officers,” he added. 

Because his crackdown has boosted morale 
within the Washington Police Department, 
according to Morse, the campaign against 
ticket fixing has the blessing of an “en- 
thusiastic” police chief. 

The Washington press has labeled the sys- 
tem established to block ticket fixing the 
Morse code.“ 

The system is simple. 

With only the Corporation Counsel’s Office 
authorized to release tickets, Morse simply 
rides herd on the Office. And he has prom- 
ised fixers he will denounce them, publicly 
and personally, on the floor of the Senate. 

To keep the Senator off its back, the Cor- 
poration Counsel’s Office has been trying to 
avoid quiet requests that tickets be canceled. 

In a form letter, the motorist who feels he 
should be cleared without going to court is 
asked to fill out a complex form, in dupli- 
cate, and relate all details of the case. 

The final question calls for a “signed state- 
ment by the offender” (which may be an in- 
advertent admission of guilt) as to the rea- 
son why the case could not or should not be 
handled through the regular judicial proc- 
esses.” 

“Extenuating circumstances of a personal 
nature are normally not grounds for adjust- 
ments,” the letter warns, and the “not” is in 
bold type. 

Now when requests are received, Police 
Chief John B. Layton refers the motorist— 
or the official intervening in the case on the 
motorist's behalf—to the Corporation Coun- 
sel. 

“It turns out that people prefer to forfeit 
rather than go through all this rigmarole 
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and all is relatively quiet on the ticket-fix- 
ing front,” observed the Washington Post 
last month. 

As indicated, extenuating circumstances 
must be extremely extenuating. 

Assistant Corporation Counsel Clark F. 
King ruled last month that a $5 parking 
ticket placed on a man’s car the day after 
he died must be paid. As a matter of fact, 
he said, the payment is late, so it will cost 
$10. 

“We won't prosecute the dead,” King told 
reporters. “But here we have a case in which 
someone apparently moved the car into an 
illegal spot after he died. If this is the case, 
someone will have to pay. 

“I have to assume the dead man did not 
park the car there, because the area is pa- 
troled every day and the car would have been 
ticketed no later than the day he died if he 
put it there,” King reasoned. 

Unlike Washington, Milwaukee has no sin- 
gle clearing house for the release of tickets 
issued by the police department, according to 
Deputy Inspector Lloyd K. Lund of the traffic 
bureau, 

Tickets issued for parking or moving vio- 
lations may be canceled by all district com- 
manders—a captain, lieutenant, or sergeant 
in charge at the time—or by Lund, if the 
motorist takes his “beef” to the traffic bu- 
reau. In most cases at the traffic bureau, 
Lund said, the matter is referred to the city 
attorney for a decision. 

They're the prosecutors,” said Lund. “If 
they don't feel they should prosecute, there's 
not much we can do.” Of 347,434 tickets 
issued by Milwaukee police in 1964, exactly 
9,896 were canceled before the matter 
reached court. The list of canceled tickets 
includes many issued to police officers and 
Officials on official business.” 

Morse made it clear he does not agree with 
that philosophy. 

“There’s no reason why a Federal marshal, 
for example, cannot park lawfully, unless 
he is in hot pursuit,” Morse told the Sen- 
tinel. “Of all people, persons connected with 
the administration of justice should not have 
tickets canceled.” 

Morse is frankly hoping to eliminate the 
pretrial cancellation of tickets altogether.” 

“It’s basic in our system of justice,” he 
told the Sentinel. “When a ticket has been 
issued, or when a man is arrested, he is taken 
before a magistrate and probable cause is 
determined. He must go through the judi- 
cial process. 

“No one,” he adds, “has the arbitrary right 
to cancel out the judicial process.” 

What’s more, he notes, with all those extra 
$5 bills in the Capital till, “I figure we've al- 
ready brought in between $200,000 and $300,- 
000 in revenue.” 


EFFORT OF DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE TO REDUCE THE NET BAL- 
ANCE-OF-PAYMENTS COST OF 
MILITARY PROGRAMS 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday we had a most interesting and il- 
luminating discussion of the relation of 
our Defense Department and of our mili- 
tary policy to the balance-of-payments 
situation by Charles J. Hitch, who is not 
only Comptroller of the Defense Depart- 
ment, but the author of one of the finest 
books on practical economics and the 
economics of defense written in recent 
years Economies of Defense in the Nu- 
clear Age.” 

In his testimony, Mr. Hitch delineated 
very carefully the precise contribution 
that our military policy is now making 
to our balance-of-payments difficulties. 
That includes both our expenditures for 
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our own troops and our military assist- 
ance and the contribution that that is 
making to our adverse balance of pay- 
ments. 

He also shows what a remarkable job 
the Defense Department has done in the 
last 3 or 4 years to bring that policy into 
accordance with our needs in light of 
our serious adverse balance of payments. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
short, concise, and helpful statement by 
Mr. Hitch, together with two tables, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE CHARLES J. HITCH BEFORE THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL FINANCE, 
SENATE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMIT- 
TEE, MarcH 10, 1965 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, it is a pleasure for me to appear 
before this subcommittee to discuss with you 
the Department of Defense effort to reduce 
the net balance-of-payments cost of our mil- 
itary ms. 
Since Secretary Dillon and others have 
discussed with you the overall U.S. balance- 
of-payments situation, I will confine my pre- 
pared statement to a discussion of those 
actions taken by the Department of Defense 
which serve to hold down or reduce foreign 
exchange expenditures and to increase re- 
celpts from sales of U.S, military goods and 
services. 

The Department of Defense has been and 
continues to be deeply concerned about bal- 
ance-of-payments matters. There is no 
question that oversea expenditures by the 
Department of Defense represent by far the 
largest element of Government expenditures 
abroad. Therefore, we believe that we have 
a spécial responsibility to act to reduce the 
impact of our oversea activities on the coun- 
try’s balance-of-payments position to the 
maximum extent consistent with the needs 
of national security. 

Before turning to a discussion of some 
of the specific measures we have taken, I 
believe it is important that I place the De- 
fense Department’s balance-of-payments ef- 
fort in perspective. 

First, as you know, it is now and has long 
been national policy for the United States 
to maintain a substantial military presence 
overseas for our own security and in ful- 
fillment of our commitments to help provide 
for the security of other nations. At the 
present time there are over 1 million U.S. 
military, civilians, and dependents overseas 
under various Department of Defense pro- 
grams. In our efforts to reduce the adverse 
payments effect of our oversea deployments, 
our objectives have been to maintain our 
combat capability abroad and also to achieve 
reductions without creating undue hard- 
ships for the individual servicemen or his 
dependents. 

Working within these ground rules, we 
have not been able to reduce the net adverse 
balance relating to our defense activities 
from about $2.8 billion in fiscal year 1961 
to about $1.6 billion in fiscal year 1964. As 
shown in the attached table, this reduction 
was achieved by holding Department of De- 
fense gross expenditures relatively constant 
since fiscal year 1961 while we increased cash 
receipts from sales of military goods and 
services almost fourfold over the fiscal year 
1961 level. Also, during the same period, the 
Atomic Energy Commission substantially re- 
duced its oversea purchases of uranium. 

The statement that Department of De- 
fense gross expenditures have been held rela- 
tively constant deserves some elaboration. As 
in other areas of Department of Defense op- 
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erations, we have experienced substantial 
price and salary increases in maintaining 
our military presence overseas. For example, 
since 1961 there have been three U.S. civilian 
employee pay raises, two U.S. military pay 
raises and a personal income tax reduction 
in 1964. In the absence of other “offsetting” 
actions the resulting annual increases in 
“amounts available for spending overseas” by 
U.S. military, civilian, and dependent per- 
a would have been well over $100 mil- 
on. 

The wages of foreign nationals, direct and 
contract hire, have also risen substantially. 
In countries where we employ large numbers 
of foreign nationals, wage increases have 
been particularly steep. Based on an index 
of wage levels published by the International 
Monetary Fund, during the period calendar 
years 1961-64, the U.S. wage level rose less 
than 13 percent, but wage levels in France 
rose by about 27 percent, in Germany by 
about 30 percent, and in Japan by about 33 
percent. For foreign nationals employed by 
the Department of Defense, in 1964 alone 
there occurred in January an 8-percent wage 
increase in Japan and in July, a 10-percent 
wage increase in France, and a 7-percent 
wage increase in Germany. 

There have also been price increases in 
supplies and services we procure overseas. 
While foreign price increases have an even- 
tual favorable impact on the U.S. competitive 
position in world markets, and hence on the 
U.S. balance of payments, for the Depart- 
ment of Defense they simply increase the 
cost (both budgetary and foreign exchange) 
of maintaining our defense posture overseas. 

I would like to turn now to a more de- 
tailed discussion of the actions we have taken 
in recent years to hold down and reduce 
expenditures and to increase receipts. 


REDUCTION IN SPENDING BY U.S. MILITARY, 
CIVILIAN, AND DEPENDENT PERSONNEL 


Since early in 1961 we have encouraged 
participation by our personnel in voluntary 
programs designed to channel available dis- 
posable funds back to the United States. 
We have emphasized sales of U.S. savings 
bonds and savings in soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen deposits. In addition, we have pro- 
moted the sales of U.S. goods through the 
post exchanges and other U.S. retail outlets, 
thereby diverting back into dollar channels 
some funds which would otherwise be spent 
on the local economy. While sales of for- 
eign goods in these outlets are permitted, 
their prices must be at least as high as they 
are on the local economy. This, in effect, 
permits a reduced “markup” and more at- 
tractive prices on U.S. goods in oversea post 
exchanges and commissaries. In fiscal year 
1964, our procurement of foreign items for 
resale in post exchanges was about $40 mil- 
lion below the fiscal year 1960 level. 

While the overall results of the voluntary 
savings program are extremely difficult to 
measure, we estimate that in the early years 
of this program, foreign exchange savings of 
about $50 million were achieved. We plan 
to place renewed emphasis on this program 
during the coming months, 


REDUCTION IN EXPENDITURES FOR MATERIALS 
AND SUPPLIES AND MAJOR EQUIPMENT 


Our efforts to reduce expenditures overseas 
for materials and supplies began as early as 
November 1960 when President Eisenhower 
directed that the Department of Defense re- 
duce the level of defense procurement 
abroad during calendar year 1961. 

Early in calendar year 1961, in implement- 
ing this directive, the Depattment of Defense 
established a policy that, subject to certain 
exceptions for emergency requirements, 
treaty obligations, etc., procurements of for- 
eign goods and services for use overseas were 
to be “returned” to U.S. source whenever it 
was estimated that the cost of the latter (in- 
cluding transportation and handling costs) 
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would not exceed the cost of foreign pro- 

curement by more than 25 percent. The 25- 

percent differential was applied also to off- 

shore procurement for the military assist- 
ance program. 

On July 16, 1962, this “standard” differ- 
ential used in deciding between foreign and 
domestic procurement sources was increased 
from 25 to 50 percent. On purchases for use 
overseas, this percentage differential is now 
applied by all Government agencies except 
AID which, for all but administrative pro- 
curements, is following an even more restric- 
tive “tied” assistance policy. In total, this 
program of reviewing proposed oversea De- 
partment of Defense procurements has, be- 
tween January 1961 and June 1964, returned 
approximately $194 million of such procure- 
ments to the United States at an additional 
budget cost of $51.1 million, or about 26.3 
percent. 

Similarly, for Defense Department pro- 
curements of goods and services for use in the 
United States, case-by-case review proce- 
dures using the 50-percent differential as a 
“bench mark” were initiated in July 1962. 
The 50-percent differential has since been 
formalized as a part of our procurement reg- 
ulations, with a clear statement that it will 
be kept at this level only as long as is re- 
quired by our balance-of-payments situation. 
During fiscal years 1963 and 1964 approxi- 
mately 89.7 million of procurements were re- 
turned to U.S. sources at an additional cost 
of approximately $2.8 million, or about 29 
percent. 

With respect to the procurement of major 
equipment, there is, of course, a most care- 
ful case-by-case review and decision by the 
Secretary or Deputy Secretary of Defense. I 
want to emphasize that balance-of-payments 
considerations cannot usually be controlling 
in decisions on major equipment, especially 
those which directly affect the military ef- 
fectiveness of our forces. Still, there are 
cases where foreign exchange savings are pos- 
sible. For example, in a review which vali- 
dated a requirement for a certain type of 
patrol craft, it was determined that the en- 
gines to be installed could be supplied from 
U.S, sources, in lieu of foreign engines which 
had previously been procured for similar 
vessels. 

REDUCTIONS IN EXPENDITURES FOR CONSTRUC- 
TION AND OPERATION OF OVERSEA FACILITIES 
Department of Defense efforts to reduce 

expenditures on oversea facilities have three 

principal focal points. First, while main- 
taining the level of combat efficiency and 
taking advantage of our increased technologi- 
cal support capabilities, we have attempted, 
through the consolidation of activities and 
other measures, to reduce to minimum re- 
quired levels the number and functions of 
our existing oversea bases and facilities. 
Second, we have attempted to operate re- 
quired facilities at minimum cost. Third, 
we have eliminated or deferred all construc- 
tion not absolutely essential to military 
needs, and attempted to reduce the foreign 
exchange cost of essential construction, even 

Toen this involves additional budgetary 

costs. 

This effort is part of the continuing em- 
phasis placed on better utilization of all De- 
fense Department facilities. You will re- 
call that on November 19, 1964, the Secre- 
tary of Defense announced 95 actions to 
consolidate, reduce, or discontinue Depart- 
ment of Defense activities; 15 of these activi- 
ties were overseas. In the United Kingdom, 
for example, a hospital, a depot for food sup- 
plies, and a U.S. Air Force radar traffic con- 
trol unit will be closed down. An example 
of our efforts to reduce operating costs of 
facilities overseas is the Army’s reorganiza- 
tion of its depot structure in Japan which 
resulted in a reduction of over 1,000 Japanese 
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employees, with no loss in capability of the 
depot system. 

In the third category, proposed oversea 
construction programs are subject to special 
reviews as to essentiality, and those which 
are approved are designed so as to reduce 
the foreign exchange costs to a minimum. 
Under specially developed construction pro- 
cedures, we are emphasizing the use of (a) 
U.S. contractors, (b) U.S. procured materials, 
(c) U.S. Government furnished materials 
and equipment, (b) U.S.-flag carriers, (e) 
prefabricated installations and structures 
manufactured in the United States, and (f) 
use of competent available troop labor. 

With these revised construction pro- 
cedures, balance-of-payments expenditures 
associated with the fiscal year 1965 oversea 
construction program, including family 
housing, are currently estimated at about 
$71 million. Under normal construction 
procedures, we estimate that balance-of-pay- 
ments costs would have been about $107 
Million. Thus, we anticipate a reduction of 
$36 million, or approximately 34 percent, in 
the foreign exchange cost of these projects, 
at an estimated additional budgetary cost of 
about $12.6 million. 

REDUCTIONS IN MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
PROCUREMENT 


Offshore procurement for the military as- 
sistance program is also subject to a care- 
ful review. With certain exceptions, such 
as the fulfillment of U.S. commitments on 
existing government-to-government cost- 
sharing projects and procurements required 
under treaty or executive agreement between 
governments, the 50-percent differential ap- 
plied to military procurement is also applied 
to military assistance procurement, We are 
limiting offshore procurement essentially to 
the fulfillment of prior commitments. The 
foreign exchange savings under this policy 
will be substantial this fiscal year and next. 


REDUCTION IN SUPPORT AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


During the past several years we have 
taken a number of actions to streamline our 
support and administrative structure over- 
seas. 

About 18 months ago, for example, we 
announced a reorganization of the line of 
communication (LOC) established by the 
Army for support of U.S. forces in Europe, 
as part of our program to improve logistics 
management on a worldwide basis. Under 
this reorganization, since completed, shorter 
more economical routes of supply are being 
used for the peacetime support of U.S. forces. 
As a result, over 5,000 U.S. Army troops who 
were performing logistics functions in Europe 
were freed for other duties, and the number 
of our foreign national employees in France 
was reduced by about 6,000. 

During fiscal year 1964, we also completed 
a reduction of about 15 percent (2,600 per- 
sonnel) in the staffs of U.S. military head- 
quarters overseas. 

We have also completed a rigorous review 
of the requirements for and utilization of 
foreign national employees overseas. As a 
result, we expect that by this coming July 
Department of Defense foreign national em- 
ployment will be reduced about 15 percent 
below the June 30, 1963, level, or by 34,700 
in 2 years. The governments of the countries 
affected were advised in advance of the ac- 
tions contemplated, and U.S. Embassy and 
military officials have cooperated with local 
government officials to help find other em- 
ployment for these personnel. 


REDUCTIONS OBTAINED BY TAKING ADVANTAGE OF 
OUR OWN GROWING MILITARY CAPABILITIES 
The Defense Department is also taking 

advantage wherever possible of the improve- 

ments and growth in our military capabili- 
ties to hold down and to reduce our foreign 
exchange costs. In Europe, for example, the 
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availability of more modern and more effec- 
tive artillery and missiles permitted the in- 
activation during fiscal year 1964 of several 
LaCrosse and 280-millimeter gun battalions, 
thus freeing well over 1,000 military person- 
nel. Also, our B-47 bomber force in Europe 
was consolidated on 4 bases in June 1964 with 
a reduction of over 2,600 military personnel, 
and additional savings in U.S. civilians and 
foreign nationals. 

Further, as previously announced, we plan 
this spring to return the remainder of the 
B-47 force in Europe to the United States. 
As a result, in the United Kingdom the air 
base at Upper Heyford will be changed to a 
reduced or “dispersed operating base” status 
and the air base at Brize Norton will be re- 
turned to the Royal Air Force. Last year the 
air bases at Fairford and Greenham Com- 
mon were similarly returned to the United 
Kingdom, 

In this connection, I also want to note 
that more U.S. air units are operating from 
bases in the United States rather than over- 
seas, partly as a byproduct of the increased 
inventory and greater operating range of our 
latest airlift and tactical aircraft. Last year, 
for example, because of the expanding ca- 
pability of the U.S. Military Air Transport 
Service (MATS), we were able to redeploy to 
the United States a C-124 squadron which 
had been based in Japan. Approximately 
800 military personnel were involved in this 
action. 


REDUCTION BY MAKING USE OF INCREASED 
MILITARY CAPABILITIES OF OTHER COUN- 
TRIES 


Since our own oversea force posture is 
determined, in part, by the availability and 
competence of local forces, we are taking 
advantage of the growing military capability 
in certain other countries, particularly in 
such fields as air defense, to phase out some 
of our own forces which have been engaged 
in these missions. During the course of the 
past year, for example, the Spanish have 
assumed the air defense mission which was 
previously the joint responsibility of Spanish 
and United States forces. As a result, three 
of our fighter interceptor units in Spain have 
been phased out, and operation of eight sepa- 
rate sites forming the aircraft control and 
warning (AC & W) network have been turned 
over to the Spanish. Similarly, in Japan, 
one U.S. fighter interceptor squadron could 
be phased out last year and two additional 
squadrons are scheduled to be withdrawn 
this year as a result of the growing capability 
of the Japanese Air Self Defense Force. 


EFFORTS TO INCREASE RECEIPTS 


Concurrent with the effort to hold down 
and reduce gross expenditures overseas, the 
Department of Defense early in 1961 under- 
took to increase sales of military equipment 
to friendly nations. The success of this effort 
is reflected in the increase in cash receipts 
from such sales from about $300 million in 
fiscal year 1961 to over $1.2 billion in fiscal 
year 1964, This achievement has been the 
chief reason for the reduction of the net 
adverse balance on defense account from 
$2.8 billion in fiscal year 1961 to $1.6 billion 
in fiscal year 1964. In order to maintain 
annual receipts above the $1 billion level, we 
are intensifying our sales efforts. In addi- 
tion to balance of payments benefits, the 
military sales program, together with cooper- 
ative logistics support arrangements, provides 
an excellent opportunity for increased stand- 
ardization of equipment and common logis- 
tics procedures among Allied nations, par- 
ticularly those in NATO. 

A large number of countries are now pur- 
chasing U.S. military goods and services. A 
substantial part of these purchases stem 
from our agreement with the Federal Re- 
public of Germany to offset our military 
expenditures in Germany with equivalent 
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military purchases from the United States. 
The most recent achievement of our military 
sales program was made known in announce- 
ments on February 9, 1965, that the United 
Kingdom and Australia had made arrange- 
ments to procure additional military equip- 
ment and services in the United States. We 
estimate that, together, these latter programs 
could amount to about $1 billion over the 
coming years. 


USE OF EXCESS CURRENCY 


The Department of Defense is attempting 
to make maximum use of excess currency 
holdings in place of dollars in oversea trans- 
actions. However, the bulk of the excess 
currencies held by the United States are in 
countries where both the numbers of U.S. 
forces and the magnitude of Department of 
Defense procurements are extremely small. 
In fiscal year 1964 we purchased approxi- 
mately $7 million in excess currencies from 
the U.S. Treasury. 


OTHER ACTIONS RELATED TO THE DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS PROGRAM 


During the past few years we have given 
considerable attention to improving the re- 
porting and management procedures of the 
Defense Department relating to balance of 
payments. I wish here to cite three ex- 
amples: 

(a) During fiscal year 1964, we imple- 
mented a new comprehensive Department of 
Defense system for recording and reporting 
Department of Defense expenditures and 
receipts entering the international balance 
of payments. These reports are providing 
much more detailed and useful information 
on our balance-of-payments accounts. 

(b) In the review of the proposed fiscal 
year 1964 budget, and in each subsequent 
year, as alternative courses of action were 
considered during the budget review, their 
balance-of-payments implications were 
Measured and furnished to the Secretary as 
part of the background information needed 
to come to a final decision. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense has assigned 
balance-of-payments expenditure and 
receipts targets to various components of the 
Department of Defense. These targets, which 
reflect approved actions, provide useful bench 
marks from which to measure our balance of 
payments efforts. 

FUTURE ACTIONS 


As noted in the Presidents’ balance-of-pay- 
ments message, the Secretary of Defense has 
been directed to intensify his program to 
reduce our net military expenditures abroad 
while fully protecting our security interests 
and discharging our responsibilities. 

We are hopeful that this intensification, 
when added to other ongoing actions such 
as those cited in this statement, will permit 
a reduction in our net adverse balance to be- 
low the $1.4 billion mark in fiscal year 1966. 
Between fiscal year 1961 and fiscal year 1966, 
there would then be about a 50-percent re- 
duction—from $2.8 to $1.4 billion—in the net 
adverse balance. This estimate, of course, 
does not include any allowance for unfore- 
seen contingencies, particularly in southeast 
Asia, and assumes that receipts from sales 
of U.S. military goods and services continue 
at a level above 81 billion annually. It is 
clear, however, that, in terms of expendi- 
tures, any further substantial reductions 
could only be accomplished through a major 
realinement of our force structure overseas. 

As a part of this intensified effort we are 
reviewing certain of our planned oversea 
procurement to insure that all returns fea- 
sible under acceptable price differentials are 
being made. 

As a separate action, Lt. Gen, Andrew T, 
McNamara, formerly director of the Defense 
Supply Agency, will conduct an immediate 
review of Defense logistics and other support 
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activities in France, Spain, Italy, and Japan 
and report to the Secretary of Defense where 
he feels further reductions might be made in 
personnel, facilities, and materiel required 
by these activities. No combat units will 
be redeployed to the United States as a re- 
sult of this study. 
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In summary, the Department of Defense 
continues to be deeply committed to the 
effort to rectify the U.S. balance-of-payments 
position. We are attempting to reduce our 
own net expenditures entering the balance 
of payments to the maximum, consistent 
with our responsibilities to others, to our 
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own national security, and to our own per- 
sonnel overseas. 

While our past achievements have been 
substantial, we are not satisfied. We believe 
that still more can be done and we will strive 
to do it. 


U.S. defense expenditures and receipts entering the international balance of payments, fiscal years 1961-64 


Un millions of dollars] 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1961 1962 1963 1964 
(actual) | (actual) | (actual) | (prelim- (actual) | (actual) | (actual) poin: 
nary) nary) 
Expenditures: Expenditures— Continued 
U.S. forces and their su : Military assistan 
Expenditures gy 8. military, Offshore 130.9 100.8 118.4 117. > 
civilians and dependents . 849. 2 NATO infrastructure. 104. 6 35.3 88.3 61.5 

Foreign nationals (direct and on. Other. 74.8 90. 6 109.0 59.0 
tract hire) 423.4 Ma A 
Subtotal 310.3 226.7 315.7 237.8 

91.4 Net change in dollar- purchased foreign 
80.0 currency holdings... —2. 0 +13.3 —6.3 —8. 0 
474.7 Total expenditures. 763.0 
— Cash receipt eee 1.24 6 
194.3 Net adverse balance Do. 2,434.3 | 1, 802.0 1, 482.3 1. 489. 4 

Oer 2 nee (AEC and other 

2, 533, 2 rant Th Be NATO definition o de- 
— . expendi T. 343.4 276.0 248.1 134.0 

Net adverse balance (NATO defi- 
— K U 2. 777.7 | 2,078.0 1,730.4 1. 623. 4 


1 W expenditures for goods and services by nonappropriated fund activities. 
fiscal 9 1964, data for materials and supplies include only expenditures for 


o; 4 1. — supplies and stock fund purchases. 
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EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF 
CERTAIN EXPIRING PROVISIONS 
OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 112, the Senate bill 510. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 510) 
to extend and otherwise amend certain 
expiring provisions of the Public Health 
Service Act relating to community health 
services, and for other purposes. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare with amend- 
ments on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“and”, to strike out “such sums as may 
be necessary” and insert “$8,000,000”; on 
page 3, after line 7, to insert: 

(e) Paragraph 1 of subsection (c) is 
amended by inserting “on the basis of esti- 
mates” after “advance”; by striking out the 
comma after the word “reimbursement” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(with necessary ad- 


justments on account of underpayments or 
overpayments) ,”; and by adding at the end 
of such paragraph the following sentence: 
“Nothing in this section shall be construed 
to require, or authorize any requirement of, 
any grantee to maintain a detailed record or 
provide a detailed report with respect to the 
age of individuals vaccinated with vaccines 
financed in whole or part under this section 
so long as such grantee maintains such rec- 
ords and makes such reports as the Surgeon 
General may require of the number of in- 
dividuals actually vaccinated with such vac- 
cines and which the Surgeon General finds 
that such number does not exceed the num- 
ber of children estimated by him from time 
to time to be within the age group or groups 
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eligible under this section to receive such 
vaccines.” 


On page 4, after line 1, to strike out: 


Sec. 3. Section 310 of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by striking out “the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964 and the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1965” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “each fiscal year ending prior to July 
1, 1970“, and by striking out “any year“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “any year ending 
prior to July 1, 1955”. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 3. (a) Effective with respect to appro- 
priations for fiscal years beginning after June 
30, 1965, section 310 of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by striking out “for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, such sums, not to 
exceed $3,000,000 for any year, as may be 
necessary" and inserting in lieu thereof “not 
to exceed $7,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, $8,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, $9,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and $10,000,000 
each for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1969, and June 30, 1970,”. 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
inserting “including necessary hospital care, 
and” immediately after “agricultural migra- 
tory workers and their families,” in clause 
(1) (il) of such section. 


On page 5, line 2, after “Src. 4.”, to in- 
sert “(a)”; and after line 5, to insert: 


(b) The third sentence of subsection (c) 
of section 314 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “$2,500,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$5,000,000”. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Community Health 
Services Extension Amendments of 1965". 


IMMUNIZATION PROGRAMS 


Sec. 2, (a) The first sentence of subsection 
(a) of section 317 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act is amended by striking out “and” be- 
fore “$11,000,000” and by inserting and $8,- 
000,000 for each of the next five fiscal years” 
immediately after June 30, 1965,”. The sec- 
ond sentence of such subsection is amended 
by striking out “the fiscal years ending June 
80, 1963, and June 30, 1964” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “any fiscal year ending prior to 
July 1, 1970". The third sentence of such 
subsection is amended by striking “and 
tetanus” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“tetanus, and measles”, and by striking out 
“under the age of five years” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “of preschool age”. 

(b) Subsection (a) of such section is 
further amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentence: “Such grants 
may also be used to pay similar costs in con- 
nection with immunization programs against 
any other disease of an infectious nature 
which the Surgeon General finds represents 
& major public health problem in terms of 
high mortality, morbidity, disability, or epi- 
demic potential and to be susceptible of prac- 
tical elimination as a public health problem 
through immunization with vaccines or oth- 
er preventive agents which may become 
available in the future.” 

(c) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out “of limited dura- 
tion”, by striking out “against poliomyelitis, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, and tetanus” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “against the 
diseases referred to in subsection (a)“, and 
by striking out “who are under the age of 
five years” and inserting in lieu thereof “of 
preschool age”. 
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(d) Such section is further amended by 
striking out “intensive community vaccina- 
tion” wherever it appears in subsections (a), 
(b), and (c) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“immunization”. 

(e) Paragraph 1 of subsection (c) is 
amended by inserting “on the basis of esti- 
mates” after “advance”; by striking out the 
comma after the word “reimbursement” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(with necessary 
adjustments on account of underpayments 
or overpayments),”; and by adding at the 
end of such paragraph the following sen- 
tence: “Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to require, or authorize any require- 
ment of, any grantee to maintain a detailed 
record or provide a detailed report with re- 
spect to the age of individuals vaccinated 
with vaccines financed in whole or part un- 
der this section so long as such grantee 
maintains such records and makes such re- 
ports as the Surgeon General may require 
of the number of individuals actually vac- 
cinated with such vaccines and which the 
Surgeon General finds that such number 
does not exceed the number of children esti- 
mated by him from time to time to be within 
the age group or groups eligible under this 
section to receive such vaccines,” 


MIGRATORY WORKERS HEALTH SERVICES 


Src. 3. (a) Effective with respect to ap- 
propriations for fiscal years beginning after 
June 30, 1965, section 310 of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by striking out 
“for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1964, and the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, such sums, not to 
exceed $3,000,000 for any year, as may be 
necessary” and inserting in lieu thereof “not 
to exceed $7,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1966, $8,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, $9,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and $10,000,000 
each for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1969, and June 30, 1970,”. 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
inserting “including necessary hospital care, 
and” immediately after “agriculture migra- 
tory workers and their families,” in clause 
(1) (ii) of such section. 

GENERAL PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 

Src. 4. (a) The first sentence of subsection 
(c) of section 314 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “first five fiscal years ending 
after June 30, 1961” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “first six fiscal years ending after 
June 30, 1961”. 

(b) The third sentence of subsection (c) 
of section 314 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “$2,500,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$5,000,000”, 

SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS FOR COMMUNITY 
HEALTH SERVICES 

Sec. 5. The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 316 of such Act is amended by 
striking out first five fiscal years ending 
after June 30, 1961” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “first six fiscal years ending after 
June 30, 1961”. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare has 
favorably reported S. 510, the Commu- 
nity Health Services Extension Amend- 
ments of 1965. This bill is a part of the 
President’s health program and its enact- 
ment is urged by the administration. 
When hearings were conducted by the 
Subcommittee on Health the spokesmen 
for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare as well as numerous health 
organizations and agencies urged its 
enactment. 

This bill would extend four existing 
grant-in-aid programs that are author- 
ized by the Public Health Service Act. 
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IMMUNIZATIONS 


Section 2 of the bill would extend for 
5 additional years, fiscal years 1966-70, 
the authority for assisting the States in 
financing immunization programs 
against polio, diphtheria, whooping 
cough, and tetanus, through amend- 
ments to the Vaccination Assistance Act 
of 1962. 

When we first considered the legisla- 
tion in 1962, the testimony presented to 
the committee showed that only one- 
third of the children of preschool age 
had been vaccinated against polio. Since 
that time we have made great progress. 
The yearly number of cases of polio be- 
tween 1954 and 1964 is down from 38,- 
476 to 121, and decreases in diphtheria, 
whooping cough, and tetanus are also re- 
ported. 

We know what a terrible disease polio 
has been, how contagious it has been, 
how much heartache and suffering have 
resulted from it, and the large number 
of deaths it has caused. During the 
past year, due to the new vaccine and 
the great program inaugurated by Con- 
gress, and in large measure due to that 
program, there were only 121 cases of 
polio, whereas 10 years ago the number 
of cases was 38,476. 

But while our progress is gratifying, 
much more work remains to be done. 
Two-thirds of the children of preschool 
age have been immunized against polio. 
There is no reason why we cannot in- 
tensify our efforts and reach the remain- 
ing one-third of the preschool children 
who remain unprotected against the 
crippling disease of polio, a disease that 
can be conquered. 

Since this legislation was enacted in 
1962, a vaccine against measles has be- 
come available. We are proposing, there- 
fore, to add measles as a disease that 
may be included in immunization pro- 
grams. 

Each year some 4 million individuals 
in the United States are afflicted with 
measles. Not only does measles result in 
many deaths, but it also results in resid- 
ual brain damage and other residual 
damage to the human body. Physicians 
estimate there is some residual brain 
damage in 1 of every 1,000 cases of 
measles, and some 400 deaths are attrib- 
uted to measles each year. 

It may be of interest to the Senate to 
know that a precedent for this kind of 
legislation was set for Congress as far 
back as February 27, 1813, through the 
efforts of the immortal Thomas Jeffer- 
son. He gave material assistance in in- 
troducing smallpox vaccination in 
America. The act of 1813 authorized 
any citizen to apply for vaccine matter 
through post offices and exempted mail 
8 vaccine matter from postage 
ees. 

The bill as introduced provided for an 
open end on appropriations. However, 
the committee recommends an authori- 
zation of $8 million for each of the 5 
years, which is $3 million less than the 
$11 million authorized for the present 
year, fiscal 1965. 

MIGRATORY WORKERS’ HEALTH SERVICE 


Section 3 of the bill would extend for 
5 additional years, fiscal years 1966-70, 
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the program of grants authorized by 
Public Law 87-692 to assist in financing 
health services for domestic migratory 
agricultural workers and their families. 

The health services provided by this 
program are largely of a public health 
nature, such as maternal and child 
health clinics, vaccination programs, 
and case-finding surveys in such areas 
as tuberculosis. 

Information presented at the hearings 
showed that it would be desirable to ex- 
tend the scope of the health services pro- 
vided to include hospitalization in short- 
term hospitals. Hospitals located in 
areas with heavy concentrations of mi- 
gratory workers have great difficulty in 
meeting the expenses involved in pro- 
viding emergency medical care to mi- 
grant workers whose incomes are very 
limited. 

The committee recommends, there- 
fore, that hospital care be included 
among the health services financed with 
Federal assistance. 

The fact that the bracero program 
has been terminated will, according to 
testimony before the legislative commit- 
tee and the Appropriations Committee, 
increase the demand for additional 
domestic migratory farmworkers. Also, 
the demand for funds will increase as 
more counties participate under the 
program. At present only 100 of the 
1,000 counties with significant numbers 
of migratory health workers are receiv- 
ing health services through the program. 
The funds available for fiscal year 1965 
for migrant workers health grants will 
not be enough to fund the approved ap- 
plications on hand as of January 1, 1965. 

In approving a 5-year extension in the 
program of project grants for health 
services for migratory workers and their 
families, the committee recommends ap- 
propriation authorizations of $7 million 
for 1966, $8 million for 1967, $9 million 
for 1968, and $10 million each for 1969 
and 1970. S. 510 as introduced author- 
ized such sums as may be necessary in 
each of the 5 years. 

FORMULA GRANTS TO STATES 


Section 4 would extend for 1 additional 
year, fiscal year 1967, the formula grants 
for general assistance, mental health, 
dental health, radiological health, chron- 
ic diseases, and public health schools. No 
change in the overall annual authoriza- 
tion of $50 million is proposed. 

Only a 1-year extension is recommend- 
ed by the committee pending the com- 
pletion of two major studies. 

One of these major studies is being 
carried out by the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers. 

In addition, the 4-year study of the 
National Commission on Community 
Health Services will be completed within 
& year. This study to develop improved 
methods of providing community health 
services is under the direction of the 
well-qualified Mr. Marion Folsom. The 
sponsors are the American Public Health 
Association and the National Health 
Council. 

In the case of the formula grants for 
schools of public health, however, the 
committee is of the opinion that to defer 
action would not be in the national in- 
terest. It is recommended, therefore, 
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that the subceiling of $2,500,000 ear- 
marked for schools of public health un- 
der section 314(c) of the Public Health 
Service Act be raised to $5 million with 
no increase in the overall appropriation 
authorization of $50 million under such 
section. 

The 12 schools of public health are a 
nationalresource. They serve as a source 
of professional public health personnel 
for all of the State and local governments 
and for all of the Federal agencies in- 
cluding the Public Health Service, the 
Department of Defense, and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Senators may recall that there are only 
12 schools of public health in the en- 
tire United States. In other words, of 
the 50 States, only 10 have schools of 
public health; the remaining 40 States 
must look to the 12 schools for the train- 
ing of doctors and public health nurses, 
public health technicians, and other pub- 
lic health employees that they must have. 

Last year Congress approved the grad- 
uate public health training amendments 
of 1964 that more than doubles the Fed- 
eral support for public health training. 
The resultant expansion in professional 
public health students requires additional 
support to the schools of public health 
if they are to maintain the high level of 
training that is now offered. 

In the near future two new schools of 
public health will be established. Unless 
the formula grants are increased there 
will be a reduction in the amounts avail- 
able to the 12 existing schools of public 
health. 

PROJECT GRANTS FOR COMMUNITY HEALTH 

SERVICES 


The program of project grants for 
community health services were author- 
ized by the Community Health Services 
and Facilities Act of 1961—Public Law 
87-395. These grants finance studies, 
experiments, and demonstrations for the 
development of improved methods of pro- 
viding health services to the chronically 
ill or aged persons. 

Since these project grants, as well as 
the formula grants under section 314 (00, 
are being studied by the State and Ter- 
ritorial Health Officers Association and 
by the National Commission on Com- 
munity Health Services, this committee 
recommends no change at this time in 
the annual appropriation authorization 
of $10 million and a l-year extension 
until June 30, 1967. 

HEARINGS 


The Subcommittee on Health con- 
ducted hearings on S. 510 on January 27, 
1965. Representatives from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and its Public Health Service appeared 
and testified in favor of the legislation 
that is a part of the President’s health 
program. 

The enactment of the legislation was 
also urged by the Association of Schools 
of Public Health, the American Public 
Health Association, the State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers Association, the 
American Dental Association, the Ameri- 
ean Association of Dental Schools, and 
by interested individuals. 

In testimony on an identical bill in 
the House of Representatives the Ameri- 
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can Medical Association recommended 
the enactment of the legislation and the 
extension of the four grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


S. 510 would add $144 million in 
appropriation authorization over the 
years 1966-70. The existing authoriza- 
tion of $74 million for fiscal year 1965 for 
the four programs would increase to $75 
million for fiscal year 1966 and to $76 
million for fiscal year 1967. 

Prior to fiscal year 1968 the committee 
will reconsider the appropriation au- 
thorizations for the formula grants un- 
der section 314(c) and the project grants 
under section 316. The present bill does 
not include authorizations for either of 
these grant programs for 1968, 1969, or 
1970. The authorization under S. 510 for 
those years, therefore, is reduced to $17 
million in the case of 1968 and to $18 
8 i for each of the years 1969 and 

When these programs come to an end 
after another year, there will be further 
study and consideration by the commit- 
tee and by Congress. 

Speaking on behalf of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, I urge the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this bill 
is an extremely valuable and important 
one in respect of certain existing grants- 
in-aid programs. The provisions with 
respect to migratory workers and with 
respect to immunization are very impor- 
tant programs throughout the country. 

I call attention to the fact that in the 
immunization program—and this will be 
important in a number of States, as it is 
in my State—we have made certain 
changes with respect to the eligibility of 
children which opens the program to 
more children. In short, we are dealing 
with preschool age children, instead of 
children under 5 years of age. Also, an 
amendment which I offered will permit 
the Surgeon General to relax the most 
burdensome bookkeeping requirements 
now imposed as to the ages of the chil- 
dren who receive federally financed in- 
oculations. The Association of State 
Health Officers had testified to the diffi- 
culty which these requirements presently 
impose. This amendment will overcome 
the difficulty presented in cases in which, 
through fault of no one, a child requires 
immunization even though he has passed 
the age limit in the act. 

I call attention to the significant in- 
clusion by the bill of measles within the 
immunization program. 

Iam also very pleased that on my mo- 
tion the annual authorization for the 
section 314 general public health serv- 
ices program has been increased from 
$2.5 to $5 million. This proposal was 
almost unanimously recommended by 
the distinguished witnesses at our hear- 
ings and by many other authorities in 
this field. 

For these and other reasons, I know 
itis an excellent bill. It is most gratify- 
ing to me that the Senate will pass the 
bill. I have every expectation and hope 
that it may have favorable action in the 
House and speedily become law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
NEUBERGER in the chair). 


(Mrs. 
The question 
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is on agreeing to the first committee 
amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask that the committee amendments 
be considered and agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
are considered and agreed to en bloc. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 510) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. HILL. Madam President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


FOREIGN OIL IMPORTS 


Mr. TOWER. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Record a statement that I pre- 
sented on March 10 to the Secretary of 
Interior during hearings on foreign-oil 
imports and a statement to the same 
hearing by Mr. J. A. Mull, Jr., of Wichita, 
Kans., chairman of the Liaison Commit- 
aes of Cooperating Oil and Gas Associa- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN G. TOWER TO 
THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR DURING 
HEARINGS ON FOREIGN OIL IMPORTS FOR 
MarcH 10, 1965 


As you know, my State is the largest oil 
producing State in the Nation. It has also 
suffered more than any other State in re- 
gard to the drastically declining oil and gas 
industry. 

Since I have been in the U.S. Senate, I have 
received reams of mail and telegrams, hun- 
dreds of telephone calls, plus the many peo- 
ple who have called on me in my office con- 
cerned with the declining oil industry and 
the results that this situation has produced. 

In my hometown of Wichita Falls, Tex., 
you will find former drilling contractors 
working as bank tellers, geologists working 
in grocery stores, petroleum engineers work- 
ing as bookkeepers, and others in the in- 
dustry working in fields other than their 
own. 

There are other results as well. Due to the 
depressed condition of this vital industry, 
retail establishments and, in fact, whole 
towns are suffering. Business volume is 
down, real estate values are down, bank de- 
posits are down; in fact, the whole economic 
picture in the affected areas is down. 

For some time the independent oil pro- 
ducer has pleaded for help. No help has 
come forth. The major cause of their prob- 
lem is the excessive oil import policy of this 
administration. 

Total oil imports must be frozen, or rolled 
back if feasible, until health of the domestic 
oil producing industry has been restored and 
the trend toward greater exploratory drilling 
assured. In addition, appropriate means 
must be found and applied to neutralize 
the economic advantage of foreign-produced 
oil brought into this country. The present 
system is not working, and additional patch- 
work in what is already a crazy quilt of spe- 
cial deals is not the answer. 

Today you have appearing before you the 
leadership of the independent oil industry, 
testifying in behalf of their failing industry. 
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I ask you to give your fullest attention to 
their problems and to develop policies cur- 
tailing oil imports so this vital industry 
which is so important to our national secu- 
rity may survive. 


STATEMENT BEFORE THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
‘INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, D.C., RE U.S. Om 
IMPORT PROGRAM BY J. A. MULL, JR., WICHITA, 
Kans., CHAIRMAN, LIAISON COMMITTEE OF 
COOPERATING Om & Gas ASSOCIATIONS, 
Marcu 10-11, 1965 


“An Appraisal of the Petroleum Industry of 
the United States” (January 1965) by John 
M. Kelly of the Department of Interior, 
states that the oil industry is in excellent 
condition and that imports are in balance. 
Unfortunately these statements are not true. 
The 12-2 ratio is terribly out of balance 
because of loopholes and exceptions and only 
pertains to zones 1 through 4 or only 45 per- 
cent of total imports. It is true that major 
integrated importing oil companies are 
showing the highest incomes ever experi- 
enced. But left out and given no considera- 
tion are two segments of the business we 
consider of utmost importance to the wel- 
fare of the Nation. 

The independent oilman and independent 
refiner are dead ducks. The reason that 
imports are even partially in balance is that 
the Department of Interior considers off- 
shore drilling as interior oil—85 percent of 
the national growth has been offshore. The 
independent oilman essentially cannot par- 
ticipate in offshore drilling because costs for 
leases and drilling start in the millions. The 
same integrated major companies who import 
oil also own the offshore oil, and since the 
import formula calls for a ratio it is immedi- 
ately apparent that as a major integrated 
company increases its offshore production it 
automatically can increase its imports. In 
other words, the faster they dig in the gulf 
the more foreign oil they can bringin. They 
gain from both ends of the deal. 

Sandwiched between these two proposi- 
tions is the independent oilman. He has 
had no growth—but instead has lost his 
market because the major companies are 
taking their markets where they have their 
oil. Kansas, for example, 5 years ago had 
a demand of 327,000 barrels per day—this 
month there is a demand for 280,000. 

The independent has found ever increas- 
ing costs of steel and labor—in fact, every 
item associated with his business has gone 
up and up. The only exception to his 
increasing costs is drilling and the independ- 
ent owns the rigs. Yet the price of the inde- 
pendents produce has continued to deterio- 
rate through actual price cuts, pipeline 
handling charges, amortization of pipelines 
and actual loss of market. 

It should be borne in mind that the in- 
dependent oilman historically has found 
85 percent of all new reserves within the 
borders of the United States. Today, essen- 
tially no new reserves are being found. A 
typical State has lost reserves of an average 
of 30 million barrels per year and the 
trend swings downward. Kansas had 169 
rigs running 5 years ago—today there are 
42 rigs running. The independent oil busi- 
ness is being deserted like rats leaving a 
sinking ship. Our colleges throughout the 
Nation reflect that students are shying com- 
pletely away from geology and petroleum 
engineering. In fact some of the schools are 
closing these departments. 

Within the next 30 days 46 rigs are being 
auctioned in Texas. These rigs are being 
sold piecemeal to replace parts on rigs for- 
tunate enough to still have work. They will 
bring approximately 15 percent of value. No 
new equipment is being sold. 

What does this mean to a State like Kan- 
sas where oil is the second largest industry? 
Many counties within the State receive as 
high as 47 percent of tax revenue from oil, 
but no wells are being drilled and no new 
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reserves are being found. It is obvious since 
oil is a diminishing supply that these coun- 
ties within a few short years must find a 
new source of 47 percent of tax revenue. 
County assessors are frantic in their attempt 
to maintain income impossible to obtain. 
You cannot get blood out of a turnip. The 
effects are beginning to be felt throughout 
the Nation, and it is the concern of e 
citizen because he is going to have to bear 
this tax burden. 

Mr. Kelly, and others, have passed off the 
demise of the independent oilman as due 
to inefficiency. The simple answer to this 
is that there is hardly an independent oil- 
man in business today who does not have as 
an active partner a major importing oll com- 
pany, and if the independent were not effi- 
cient, in fact much more efficient than the 
major oil company, he would not be left in 
the position of operator. Efficiency is not 
the answer. The answer is that conditions 
are such that it is impossible for him to 
compete. 

We point out that the 22 largest major 
importing oil companies in 1962 paid an 
average of 4 percent—due largely to tax 
credits on foreign oil—credits not allowed to 
the independent because he cannot own for- 
eign oil. At the same time the 10 largest 
nonoil companies, such as General Motors, 
in this same year paid an average of 44 per- 
cent. The answer is obvious. 

We contend that every barrel of foreign 
oil brought into the United States is a $1.50 
gift to the importing company and the inde- 
pendent oilman gets absolutely no benefit. 
Compete? Impossible. Gentlemen, some- 
thing must be done to neutralize the advan- 
tage of foreign oil immediately. 

The independent oilman observes, without 
understanding and without explanation, ne- 
gotiations carried on by the State Depart- 
ment in regard to imports: Canada, Mexico, 
Venezuela. Frankly, we do not know who 
Mr. State Department is. We cannot find 
him, consult with him, or question the mo- 
tives behind decisions. Nor can we under- 
stand imports that, as far as we can deter- 
mine, do not benefit the Nation as a whole, 
but certainly eliminate our market. 

We point out that the Department of De- 
fense buys 216,000 barrels per day of foreign 
oil. Why can’t at least a portion of this be 
bought from the interior of the United 
States? 

We now seriously wonder if the small in- 
dependent enterpriser, who built this great 
Nation, is considered dispensable. Because 
we note, with fear, many others in our same 
category suffering from imports: cattle, wool, 
steel, textiles, coal, soft woods, glass and 
even cotton. If the independent oilman is 
dispensable and is being wiped out—then 
what is the result to the Nation? 

How important is it that our military ma- 
chine be powered by interior oil? In case of 
a war how long could the Nation depend 
upon getting oil from the east, from Vene- 
zuela, or even from the gulf offshore? Could 
we expect to get oil from Canada when Can- 
ada only produces 75 percent of its consump- 
tion, but exports to the United States 300,000 
barrels per day? 

We are not authorities on military mat- 
ters, but we do know that we don’t have the 
reserves within the borders of the United 
States (eliminating offshore) to maintain do- 
mestic consumption, let alone a war machine, 

Our decrease in reserves within the borders 
of the United States are alarming, and we 
reiterate, historically 85 percent of new re- 
serves has been found by the independent 
oilman. 

Although we do not fight the battle of the 
independent refiners, we are well aware that 
if he suffers, we suffer. The independent 
refiner within the borders of the United 
States today, in our opinion, is dying a slow 
death, and is barely kept alive by import 
quotas allowed them. We are well aware 
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that Canada 5 years ago had five healthy 
independent refineries while today there are 
none, Canada had no import quota allotted 
to these refineries—they died quickly. 

It appears to us that since the general 
public has objected strongly to the money 
giveaway program, a new device has been 
found—giveaway markets, and that we, the 
independent ollmen, are paying the bill with 
our lives, as well as other small businesses in 
other related industries. 

We look at recent events in regards to 
Puerto Rico as outrageous. 


CONCLUSION 


In our role as citizens of this great coun- 
try we view with alarm the Nation’s im- 
balance of payments. We know that oil im- 
ports are the biggest factor in this problem, 
The elimination of the individual business- 
man and the imbalance of payments spells 
only one thing to us—disaster. 


Mr. TOWER. In addition, Madam 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the statement made by the 
Honorable John Connally, Governor of 
Texas, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. CONNALLY, GOVERNOR 
or TEXAS, APPEARING AS CHAIRMAN, INTER- 
STATE OIL COMPACT COMMISSION, AT OIL IM- 
PORT ADMINISTRATION HEARINGS, MARCH 10- 
11, 1965, WasHNGTON, D.C. 


My name is John B. Connally. I appear 
before you today as chairman of the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission. 

The Interstate Oil Compact Commission, 
the Nation’s largest compact, was created in 
1935 and now consists of 30 member States, 
and 2 States that are associate members. The 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission is dedi- 
cated to the conservation of oil and gas and 
to the prevention of physical waste of these 
resources. In addition, each State desires 
to do all within its power to help maintain 
the petroleum self-sufficiency of the United 
States. The strength and world leadership of 
the United States is dependent greatly upon 
the continued availability of sufficient do- 
mestic reserves of oil and gas to meet our 
civilian and military requirements of these 
energy sources, 

This compact is vitally interested in these 
proceedings before the Department of the 
Interior, and I appear here today at the re- 
quest of the executive committee of the com- 
pact to aid the Department of the Interior in 
assessing the effectiveness of the mandatory 
oil import control program. 

The mandatory oil import program came 
into being 6 years ago today pursuant to 
Executive Proclamation No. 3279. One only 
needs to look at the proclamation and its 
factual support embodied in the findings of 
the Cabinet Fuels Study Committee to de- 
termine the economic conditions that existed 
in relation to a need for a program. 

It was determined in 1959 that the domes- 
tic ofl industry was in a deteriorating con- 
dition, and by reason thereof national secu- 
rity was endangered. To properly assess and 
evaluate the program in relation to purpose 
we must look today at the conditions that 
caused so much alarm in 1959. 

To begin with, no one can successfully re- 
fute the oft announced proposition that an 
adequacy of available energy within the four 
corners of our Nation is essential to our secu- 
rity—our probable survival. Great concern 
was expressed in 1959 because: 

1. The number of wells then being drilled 
in the United States was not keeping pace 
with prior years. 

2. Domestic production was not being per- 
mitted its just position in the marketplace 
in relation to increased demand. 
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3. Additions to recoverable reserves were 
not being made in relation to increased with- 
drawals. 

4. The number of active drilling rigs in 
operation in 1959 was declining alarmingly 
in relation to a healthy economic index. 

These areas are the legal and factual basis 

of the program concept. If improvement 
has not been had in these valid areas of 
assessment, then national security of the 
United States and the free world requires an 
open-minded look toward meaningful 
changes. You are to be congratulated in 
taking that look here today. 

This program is not for the oil producer— 
the oil refiner—the oil marketer—the oil 
State—the oil transporter—the industrial 
consumer—or the domestic consumer. It is 
a national security program to serve the best 
interest of all the people. 

Because of demands for ever and ever more 
energy at the marketplace (see charts, not 
printed in the Recorp) we must fashion an 
economic climate that will supply these 
energy needs. Now is the time. I believe 
our ingenuity will not be overtaxed in doing 
this. 


Standards and guides must be set up to 
serve announced aims and objectives with- 
out favoritism. Exceptions at the whim and 
fancy of an administration will not serve the 
public interest. 

A competitive industry must be main- 
tained. Government powers must not be 
used to destroy—they are to protect. 

The Federal Government determines the 
level of imports. This level cannot and must 
not be watered by various exemptions. I 
doubt that a domestic barrel of oil that has 
been displaced at the marketplace knows 
whether he is the victim of “Brownsville 
turnaround,” “Canadian exempt,” “historical 
broker quota,” “closed down refinery with 
quota,” or any other myriad of administra- 
tion rules permitting foreign oil to come into 
the United States. 

In December of 1964, 3 months ago, the 
Governors’ Special Study Committee of the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission released 
its “Study of Conservation of Oil and Gas in 
the United States.” This document is quite 
complete in its analysis of the young petro- 
leum industry and the remarkably rapid 
progress that the States have made in im- 
proving their conservation regulations con- 
sistent with rapidly improving technology. 

A little over 1 month ago the Department 
of the Interior released the very fine publica- 
tion entitled, “An Appraisal of the Petroleum 
Industry of the United States—January 
1965.” 

This document is a factual, accurate, and 
concise summary of the trends in the petro- 
leum industry of the United States in recent 
years and contains, in my judgment, a rea- 
sonable forecast of our future needs for oil 
and gas for the 17 year period 1964 through 
1980. 

For the purpose of my remarks here today, 
I have taken certain of the more pertinent 
figures from your appraisal in order to bring 
into sharp focus the awesome responsibility 
of the Department of the Interior. I will 
also express the views of the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission as they relate to that 
responsibility. 

These figures are graphically portrayed on 
several charts (not printed in the RECORD). 
The first chart is entitled “Annual U.S. 
Energy Consumption.” The left half of this 
chart shows the participation by the major 
energy sources in the total U.S. energy con- 
sumption. 

In 1950, the total energy consumption in 
the United States was 34.1 quadrillion B.t.u. 

Oil and natural gas liquids supplied 13.5 
quadrillion B.t.u., or 39.5 percent of the total. 

Natural gas supplied another 6.2 quadril- 
lion B.t.u., or 18 percent of the total. 
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Oil and gas was the source of 57.5 per- 
cent of all the energy consumed in the 
United States that year. 

By 1963 total energy consumption had 
risen almost 50 percent above the 1950 level 
to 49.8 quadrillion B. t. u. 

That year, oil and natural gas liquids sup- 
plied 21.3 quadrillion B.t.u., or 44 percent 
of the total. 

Natural gas supplied 14.1 quadrillion 
B.t.u., or 30 percent of the total, 

Oil and gas and gas liquids supplied 74 per- 
cent of all the energy consumed in the 
United States in 1963. 

On the right-hand half of this chart are 
the projections by the Department of the 
Interior of our needs to 1980. By that time, 
17 years from 1963, our total energy require- 
ment is estimated to be 85 quadrillion B.t.u., 
or 70 percent more than we actually con- 
sumed in 1963. 

If oil and gas continue to serve about the 
same percentage of the energy market that 
they now do, oil and gas liquid requirements 
in 1980 will be 63 percent greater than 1963 
and gas consumption will increase 74 per- 
cent over 1963. In terms of volume, this 
means that the total liquid hydrocarbon 
supply must increase from 10.8 million bar- 
rels per day in 1963 to 17.6 million barrels 
per day in 1980. 

The population of the United States is 
growing every minute and at an ever increas- 
ing rate. The even greater expansion of 
technology in the phases of domestic and 
industrial life on this planet has resulted in 
the widespread use of petroleum and other 
fossil fuels performing more work today, 
cheaper and more effectively than yesterday. 
In 1900 there were about 8,000 automobiles 
in the United States. In 1935, the year the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission was cre- 
ated, automobile registrations totaled about 
22% million and at the end of 1963, there 
were about 69 million automobiles registered 
or enough so that our entire population can 
be riding at the same time with no more 
than 3 people in each car. 

The second chart is entitled “Distribution 
of the U.S. Oil (Liquid Hydrocarbon) Sup- 
ply” and shows, on the left side, the distri- 
bution of the past oil supply between do- 
mestic sources and imports. 

Domestic crude oil, condensate, and nat- 
ural gas liquid production rose from 5.9 
millions barrels per day in 1950 to a little 
over 8.6 million barrels per day in 1963, or 
about 46 percent. During this same period 
imports rose from 850,000 barrels daily to 
2.13 million barrels daily, or 251 percent. 
This gain in the level of imports is reflected 
in the decrease of the total liquid hydrocar- 
bon supply that came from domestic sources. 
In 1950 domestic liquids (oils, condensate, 
and gas liquids) amounted to 87.4 percent 
of the total supply and in 1963 domestic 
liquids decreased to 80 percent of the total 
supply. 

The right side of this chart is a projection 
of the estimated future requirements of 
liquid hydrocarbons for the 17-year period 
1964 through 1980. By 1980, according to 
your projection, the total hydrocarbon liquid 
requirement is estimated to be 17.6 million 
barrels daily. Of this amount some 2.2 mil- 
lion barrels daily will be supplied by nat- 
ural gas liquids. The remaining 15.4 million 
barrels a day is to be supplied from domestic 
reserves of oil and condensate and oil and 
products imported from foreign sources. 
Although your appraisal projects these vol- 
umes on the basis of a continuation of the 
existing level of imports, it is probable that 
your assessment of the program during the 
past 6 years will result in some change from 
the present level. For that reason, I have 
not projected the extent of domestic oil 
that will be produced to supply the U.S. 
demand on this particular chart. 

The third chart is entitled “Domestic 
Liquid Hydrocarbon Reserves” and, as do the 
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first two charts, graphically portrays the very 
important historical reserve trends from 
1950 through 1963, 

The bottom black line represents the year- 
ly domestic production of oil, condensate, 
and gas liquids. Superimposed on this plot 
by the red line is the yearly addition to 
liquid reserves as reported by the API and 
the AGA. While the trend in production has 
been steadily upward, the general trend of re- 
serve additions since 1950 has been down- 
ward, While we are producing more and 
more, our reserve replacements are less and 
less. In 1957, and again in 1962 and 1963, 
reserve additions were not large enough to re- 
place production. 

At the top of the graph, liquid hydrocar- 
bon reserves at yearend have shown very 
little growth since 1959, since reserve addi- 
tions have essentially equaled production in 
the 1960-63 period. The ratio of reserves 
to production (the green line) has shown a 
decline from around 14 to 1 in 1950 to 12 to 1 
in 1963. 

Looking ahead, the Bureau of Mines fore- 
cast of domestic liquids production indicates 
a growth from 3.29 billion barrels in 1965 to 
4.98 billion barrels in 1980. If the assump- 
tion is made that maintenance of a reserve - to 
production ratio of 12 to 1 is desirable, then 
reserve additions must soon take a radical 
upward turn and continue increasing to a 
level of 5.94 billion barrels per year in 1980. 
This would provide an increasing trend of 
yearend reserves as shown at the top of the 
illustration, reaching 60 billion barrels by 
1980. 

The incentive required to produce this level 
of reserve additions does not now exist. In- 
deed, the ability of industry to accomplish 
this level of reserve additions, regardless of 
incentives, may be open to serious question. 
An important point, however, is that if we 
are to do no better than replace future 
withdrawals (the lower red and black lines 
would coincide), industry must certainly be 
encouraged to accelerate its activity in the 
area of exploring for new reserves. 

As shown in the lower box, replacement of 
withdrawals would require yearly reserve ad- 
ditions of 4.1 billion barrels per year in the 
1964-80 period, compared to the average ad- 
ditional rate of 3.5 billion barrels per year 
from 1950 to 1963. If we only replace with- 
drawals in the 1964-80 period, the reserves- 
to-production ratio would fall from 12 to 1 in 
1963, to 7.8 to 1 in 1980. A 7.8-to-1 ratio of 
reserves to production implies that little or 
no spare capacity remains. 

The fact that some incentive is needed in 
the area of exploration activity is shown on 
the next chart (chart No. 4). Plotted here 
is the trend of exploratory drilling and geo- 
physical activity in the United States. Ex- 
ploratory drilling climbed from 10,300 wells 
in 1950 to 16,200 in 1956, and has since 
declined to a level of 10,700 wells in 1962 
and 1963. 

The decline in exploratory drilling is not 
surprising in view of the decline in seismo- 
graph, gravimeter, and magnetic crews work- 
ing in the United States. Until the down- 
ward trend of this basic exploratory activity 
is arrested, little hope can be held out for a 
significant long-term increase in exploratory 
drilling levels. The decline in exploratory 
drilling in spite of rapidly increasing con- 
sumption, has in turn provided fewer devel- 
opment well locations, so that the level of 
total wells drilled in the United States has 
Mes affected, as shown on the next illustra- 

on. 

Shown on the next chart (chart No. 5) is 
the total drilling activity in the United States 
since 1950. Total drilling activity peaked 
in 1956, as did the purely exploratory drilling 
shown on the previous chart. The principal 
category of decline since 1956 has been in oil 
wells (30,700 in 1956 versus 20,600 in 1964) 
and in dry holes (21,800 in 1956 versus 17,500 
in 1964). Gas wells increased from 4,500 in 
1956 to 5,800 in 1962, but have fallen off to 
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4,900 in 1964. Service wells increased from 
1,050 in 1956 to 2,300 in 1964. Unless incen- 
tives for increasing exploratory drilling be- 
come greater in the future, total drilling 
stands little chance of rising much above the 
46,000 wells per year level. 

Chart No. 6 is entitled “U.S. Petroleum 
Production” and shows the production of oil 
and condensate, natural gas liquids, and nat- 
ural gas from domestic reserves for the period 
1950 through 1963. The natural gas portion 
of this curve is shown in its thermal equiva- 
lent to oil. During this period of time the 
total energy from domestic reserves increased 
from 8,860,000 barrels daily to about 15,400,- 
000 barrels dally. 

Also during this same period of time the 
reserves-to-production ratio for both oil and 
natural gas declined with natural gas de- 
clining at a much more rapid rate than that 
of oil. 

These six charts graphically and clearly 
compare the historical truth during the pe- 
riod 1950 through 1963 with the reasonable 
forecasts for the period 1964 through 1980. 
Chart 1 shows the growth of the production 
of natural gas and indicates its relative im- 
portance and position in the energy market. 
I invite your specific attention to the posi- 
tion of gas. During the year 1963, gas and 
the condensate and gas liquids recovered with 
the production of gas equaled, on a B.t.u. 
basis, the energy produced from our domestic 
oil reserves. Although gas and gas liquid pro- 
duction has increased at a much greater rate 
than the production of oil, the revenue to the 
industry is much less than the revenue from 
an equivalent heating value volume of oil. 

The Department of the Interior study very 
clearly states this economic anomaly, on 
page 5, and I quote: 

“The thermal equivalent of the 14.5 tril- 
lion cubic feet of gas produced in 1963 
comes to over 2.7 billion barrels of crude ol 
an amount equal to domestic production of 
crude in that year. Although it is true that 
the petroleum industry was paid for its gas, 
the amount is small when compared with the 
price commanded by its equivalent in liquid 
petroleum. Most of the cost to consumers 
of natural gas results from transportation 
and distribution so that the wellhead price 
received by the producer (about 16 cents 
per thousand cubic feet in 1963) is equiv- 
alent to a barrel of crude oil sold at 93 
cents as compared with the prevailing mar- 
ket price of around $2.90. This is an over- 
simplification and other costs and compensa- 
tions enter into the picture, but it is still 
fair to say that one of the industry’s major 
problems arises from the fact that over the 
years its low-price item has crowded its 
bread-and-butter line out of a large share 
of the market increase.” 

The domestic producer therefore is to- 
day confronted with two major competitive 
forces. One is the industry’s own produc- 
tion and sale of natural gas at a price of 
approximately one-third the price, on a 
thermal basis, he receives for oil that he 
produces and sells. This “too low” priced 
gas that he sells has in recent years dis- 
placed, in the market, substantial volumes of 
oil. The price that he receives for gas sold 
in interstate commerce for resale is con- 
trolled by the Federal Power Commission 
and he is now involved in several area rate 
proceedings. The outcome of these proceed- 
ings will influence greatly the level of fu- 
ture exploratory drilling by the industry. 

The second competitive force is that of 
foreign oil. The rapid increase in the rate 
of foreign oil and products movement into 
the United States since 1950 has also con- 
tributed to the decline in exploratory drill- 
ing by the industry. 

The next chart (chart No. 7) shows the 
percentage of total U.S. hydrocarbon liquid 
demand supplied by U.S. oil imports for the 
period 1948 through 1964. During this pe- 
riod U.S. oil imports climbed from 8 to over 
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20 percent of our total hydrocarbon liquid 
demand. Although the mandatory oil im- 
port program became effective in 1959, the 
percentage of the domestic demand sup- 
plied by imports has continued to increase, 

The last chart shows the same informa- 
tion, but in its relationship to crude oil 
produced from U.S. reserves. In 1948 
volumes of imported oil were equivalent to 
9.3 percent of the oil produced from domestic 
reserves, At the end of 1964 imported oil 
was equivalent to about 30 percent of the 
volume produced from reserves in the United 
States. 

Some say that the domestic producers 
plight is due in large measure to the great 
number of unnecessary wells that have been 
drilled. By today's technological and eco- 
nomic standards, and to meet today’s 
domestic demand for oil, there have been 
more wells drilled in the past in some res- 
ervoirs than are needed to produce today’s 
restricted requirement from domestic re- 
serves of oil. In times of emergency it is 
possible that many of these so-called un- 
necessary wells will prove to be extremely 
valuable to increase the availability of our 
oil reserves and consequently to help main- 
tain the self-sufficiency of petroleum in the 
United States. 

Large numbers of wells in a specific res- 
ervoir contribute to the availability, or deliv- 
erability, of oil from the reservoir, but do 
not add materially to the oil ultimately re- 
coverable from the reservoir. Since an oil 
reservoir shrinks a little bit every day from 
the time it is discovered until it is 
abandoned, the productive capacity of the 
reservoir declines in some relationship to its 
age, depending upon the recovery mecha- 
nisms at work. 

If the present downward trend in domestic 
exploratory activity is not halted now, it is 
possible that the excessive criticism of un- 
necessary wells will be changed to praise 
for the farsightedness of the industry in pro- 
viding needed deliverability of oil from our 
domestic deposits at some time in the future. 

In conclusion, I submit these requests to 
the Department of the Interior on behalf of 
the Interstate Oil Compact Commission: 

(1) The great timelag between explora- 
tory planning and the actual flow of oil from 
new reservoirs—5, 10, 15, or even 20 years, 
is so great that oil for the 1970’s must be 
planned in the 1960’s, To meet projected 
requirements in the face of the downward 
trend in reserve additions, development drill- 
ing, and exploratory effort of the petroleum 
industry, it is necessary that the Interior 
Department now critically review the effects 
of its past administration of the import- 
quota system, and set import levels that will 
comply fully with the objectives of the Pres- 
idential directive establishing the mandatory 
oil import program to the end that the 
petroleum industry in the United States will 
regain its just level of economic health and 
that its exploratory vigor will be stimulated. 

(2) I urge the Department of the Interior, 
in the administration of the oil import con- 
trol program, to give full consideration to 
all liquid petroleum and products regardless 
of their particular physical form or com- 
position and regardless of their method of 
entry into the United States, whether by 
water, pipeline, or overland, if these liquid 
hydrocarbons compete with crude and prod- 
ucts produced from reserves in the United 
States. 

(3) Levels of imports of foreign oil and 
products must be determined in the light 
of all of the facts and should be fixed with 
acute awareness of the positive as well as 
the negative effects on the domestic petro- 
leum industry. 

The balance of payments of this Nation and 
our relations with many countries will be 
affected by what you do. But at this point 
let me remind you that since 1959 while pro- 
duction of oil has gone up 7 percent in the 
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United States, production in Venezuela has 
increased 17 percent; oil production in 
Europe, including Russia, has increased 56 
percent; oil production in the Middle East 
has increased 47 percent and oil production 
from Africa has increased 1,041 percent. 

But regardless of these considerations, sub- 
sequent changes in the overall system should 
not further jeopardize the stability of the 
industry in the United States. 

On the other hand, your actions should 
result in greater incentives to, and en- 
couragement of, our own domestic indus- 
try by either immediately decreasing the 
present level of imports, or at the very mini- 
mum, freezing the present volume level of 
imports for a sufficient period of time until 
the downward trends in domestic explora- 
tion and reserve replacements are corrected. 

To this point, I refer to Mr. John M. Kelly’s 
letter of January 19, 1965, forwarding the 
Interior study to Secretary Udall. The last 
paragraph of this letter says: “No industry is 
more vital to our national security and econ- 
omy, more complex in character and en- 
vironment or more sensitive to law and regu- 
lation than the petroleum industry.” 

(4) And finally, I urge the Department of 
the Interior to again assess the effects of the 
mandatory oil import program at reasonable 
intervals in the future. 

Thank you. 


Mr. TOWER. Madam President, these 
are statements that I think should come 
to the attention of the Senate, in view of 
the serious problem that the importation 
of foreign oil has created for our domes- 
tic oil industry. It is a matter to which 
I hope the Senate will direct prompt 
attention. 


GEORGIA NAVY MAN COMMENDED 
FOR COURAGEOUS ACTION 


Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
on Tuesday of this week I rose in the 
Senate to commend a young Chamblee, 
Ga. naval reservist who courageously 
went to the assistance of a girl being at- 
tacked in a Philadelphia subway. This 
young man, James R. George, a 23-year- 
old employee of the Communicable Dis- 
ease Center in Atlanta and a college stu- 
dent, did not stand aside while the girl 
was being attacked as the others did. He 
saw his duty and carried it out in the 
face of overwhelming numbers and at 
great personal risk. All Georgia is ex- 
tremely proud of him. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate that I have been informed by 
Officials of the city of Philadelphia that 
George will be officially commended by 
the city today at 4 p.m. at the Philadel- 
phia City Hall. He also will be made an 
honorary citizen of the city of Philadel- 
phia. 

I ask unanimous consent that a tele- 
gram which I received from a repre- 
sentative of the city of Philadelphia, and 
a news article pertaining to George’s 
heroism, published in the Tuesday, 
March 9, edition of the Atlanta Journal, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, Mar. 9, 
1965] 
CHAMBLEE RESIDENT: HE CARED ENOUGH To 
HALT A CRIME 

“He's one of the few that care,” said the 
supervisor of a naval air reservist who 
gained national attention Monday after he 
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battled a group of Negro youths attempting 
to rape a young girl while bystanders looked 
on 


Naval Airman James George, 23, of 3354 
Burke Drive in Chamblee, was on 2 weeks 
training in Philadelphia, Pa., when he saw 
a group of Negro youths dragging a 15-year- 
old girl from a subway station. 

He said in court that when he entered the 
subway he saw six men, all Negroes, standing 
on the platform and watching the hoodlums 
beat the girl and drag her away. 

“They just stood there,” hesaid. “I wanted 
to get help. I started toward the men but 
before I reached them, some of the boys 
jumped me, beat me with their fists.” 

When he got up, he said, he rushed up the 
stairs and summoned a patrolman who 
rescued the girl. 

His mother, Mrs. Calvin George also of 3354 
Burke Drive, said Tuesday that she “was 
certainly proud” of him. 

She said his commander had called from 
Philadelphia and said he would receive a 
citation. “He said he was a hero,” she com- 
mented proudly. 

Mrs, George said her son is a laboratory 
technician at the Communicable Disease 
Center and attends Georgia State College at 
night. He intends to be a doctor, she said. 

She sald her son went to high school in 
Decatur where he was a member of the Beta 
Club, an honor organization for boys who 
exhibit leadership and academic excellence. 

She added that he has not been involved 
in anything similar. “But I think he would 
if he saw something.” 

“I'm certainly proud,” Mrs. George re- 
peated. “It’s wonderful he took the part 
of the young girl.” 

Dr. Gerald Taylor, Mr. George’s supervisor 
at the CDC, said Tuesday that “he’s one of 
the few who care.” 

Dr. Taylor said Mr. George had been in 
his department since September. He's very 
conscientious, very dependable, very dedi- 
cated to his work.” 

Mrs. George, admitting to a mother’s prej- 
udice, said simply, “He’s a very fine young 
man.” 

Eight Negro youths, charged with attack- 
ing the girl, were tried Monday as delinquents 
and seven were sentenced to institutions. 
The eighth was placed on probation. 

The incident took place Saturday night. 

PAT POTTER. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
March 10, 1965. 
Hon. HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am pleased to inform you that Naval Air 
Reservist James R. George who exhibited out- 
standing courage and a sense of civic duty by 
his actions last weekend is being officially 
commended by Mayor James H. J. Tate, of 
the city of Philadelphia, in ceremonies in 
city hall tomorrow, Thursday afternoon, at 
4pm. He will be presented with an official 
commendation and also made an honorary 
citizen of Philadelphia for his exemplary 
actions. If your busy schedule permits your 
presence would be most welcomed. 

FREDERIC R. MANN, 
City Representative. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, I commend the young citizen of 
Georgia for his courageous action in 
going to the defense of a young girl who 
was being so brutally attacked by a group 
of boys. 

I express shock that citizens have been 
attacked on the streets in the past few 
years by gangs, and some of them mur- 
dered while citizens have stood aside and 
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not come to the aid of the attacked per- 
sons. 

This is an example of courage that I 
think should be emulated all over the 
country. I hope that the example of this 
young citizen of the State of Georgia, who 
is being honored by the city of Philadel- 
phia in a public ceremony, will be taken 
note of by all citizens. 

We can stop lawlessness in the streets 
only if all the citizens of the country 
support the stoppage of this lawlessness 
and stop the action of people who are 
endangering lives of people in the streets 
of America. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, I 
thank the Senator from Texas for his re- 
marks. I wholeheartedly concur and 
agree with him. It has been a source of 
utter amazement and frustration to me 
to read almost daily of large groups of 
people standing idly by when people are 
assaulted, murdered, robbed, and 
mugged, none of the bystanders lifting a 
hand to go to the defense of helpless 
citizens. 

Even in the animal kingdom, animals 
defend one another. When human 
beings stand idly by and watch the com- 
mission of crimes such as murder and 
rape without even taking the trouble to 
call the police, it is almost beyond human 
comprehension. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, I agree with the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I join the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YarsoroucH] in the remarks they have 
made this morning about the courage 
shown by a young sailor in fighting off 
a gang of attackers in Philadelphia. 

I also express my appreciation for the 
recognition given to this young man by 
the city of Philadelphia. 

I have been somewhat disturbed over 
a period of more than a year at the atti- 
tude of many of our citizens toward 
crimes of various nature which occur in 
the streets and subways of our larger 
cities. 

I would assume that this attitude is 
prevalent in some of our less populated 
areas as well. This is something which 
indicates to me that the fiber of the 
American people is not as tough as it 
used to be. There is such a thing as 
helping a fellow man. There is such a 
thing as calling a policeman, and there 
is even such a thing as using the tele- 
phone when events of that kind happen, 
as they do in the various metropolitan 
areas. 

I would hope that out of the fine ex- 
ample set by this young man would come 
a sense of responsibility and maturity on 
the part of all Americans, and a greater 
appreciation of what the policeman has 
to undergo in this day and age in carry- 
ing out the duties which are officially 
his. 

It seems that in many of our large 
cities, the lot of the policeman is be- 
coming more difficult, and an apprecia- 
tion of his responsibilities is becoming 
less understood. 

The police forces in such cities, under- 
manned as they are, are entitled to a 
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great deal of credit and, I would hope, 
much more encouragement than they 
usually receive. 

I join my colleagues in commending 
this young man who performed so cou- 
rageously in an extremely difficult sit- 
uation. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
will the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iyield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Icommend the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for his sig- 
nificant and highly appropriate state- 
ment in its entirety. 

I, too, would hope that citizens of our 
country when they see people in dis- 
tress, being brutally attacked, sometimes 
murdered or raped, would recognize the 
fact that we live in a country of hu- 
manity and should aid one another in a 
time of peril and distress. 

I would hope that our citizens gener- 
ally would try to protect helpless human 
beings under those conditions and, if 
they fear bodily harm to themselves, at 
least they can go to the nearest telephone 
or hail the nearest policeman. 

We have seen dozens of instances in 
the past few months in which people 
stood idly by and did not go to any 
trouble whatever to try to render any 
assistance to people who were being mur- 
dered, robbed, raped, or attacked under 
the most vicious possible circumstances. 

The distinguished majority leader has 
made a highly significant statement. I 
hope that people generally will heed his 
advice and admonition. 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM, 
THROUGH ITS PRESIDENT, ROB- 
ERT F. HURLEIGH, LAUDS COLD 
WAR GI BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, on February 1, 1965, Mutual Broad- 
casting System broadcast, by its presi- 
dent, Robert F. Hurleigh, an excellent 
editorial endorsing the cold war GI bill. 
So far as I know, this is the first time 
that a major nationwide broadcasting 
agency has endorsed the GI bill. This 
concise, persuasive statement was pre- 
sented by the president of that network, 
Mr. Robert F. Hurleigh. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of that editorial be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script of the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EDITORIAL BROADCAST ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY 
1, 1965 

Of all the arguments which can be put for- 
ward in support of a bill to provide educa- 
tional benefits for veterans of the cold war, 
the most telling is one put forward by Sen- 
ator YARBOROUGH, who wants to extend the 
Korean GI benefits to all who have served 
since expiration of that bill in 1955. 

The Texas Democrat calls it unfair for the 
Government to take men out of the labor 
market for military service and then return 
them to “catch up as best they can” with 
those who either failed to enlist or found 
means of getting around the draft. 

If, under the antipoverty program, Federal 
aid is to be extended to vast numbers solely 
on the basis of need, how much more valid 
are the arguments in favor of helping those 
who have contributed years in uniform. 
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Hundreds and thousands of veterans of 
World War II and of Korea are successful to- 
day only because a grateful Nation opened 
the doors of opportunity for them. 

The Nation owes no less to those who have 
served since. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, I shall read two or three sentences 
from the transcript. They read as 
follows: 


Of all the arguments which can be put 
forward in support of a bill to provide edu- 
cational benefits for veterans of the cold 
war, the most telling is one put forward by 
Senator YARBOROUGH, who wants to extend 
the Korean GI benefits to all who have served 
since expiration of that bill in 1955. 

The Texas Democrat calls it unfair for the 
Government to take men out of the labor 
market for military service and then return 
them to “catch up as best they can” with 
those who either failed to enlist or found 
means of getting around the draft. 

If, under the antipoverty program, Feder- 
al aid is to be extended to vast numbers sole- 
ly on the basis of need, how much more 
valid are the arguments in favor of helping 
those who have contributed years in uni- 
form. 

Hundreds and thousands of veterans of 
World War II and of Korea are successful 
today only because a grateful Nation opened 
the doors of opportunity for them. 

The Nation owes no less to those who have 
served since. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF 
THE TEXAS COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES EXPRESSES SHOCK AT 
BRUTAL METHODS USED IN LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, I saw fit the other day to deplore 
the great brutality and violence used by 
Alabama officials against peaceful civil 
rights demonstrators. It should have 
excited no surprise; because my State is 
sometimes considered southern does not 
mean that Texans applaud unprovoked 
brutality against those with differing 
views. I regret that some in our country 
are all too ready to jump to condemn the 
southern people for the disgraceful acts 
of relatively few. Texans and south- 
erners no more applaud brutality and 
violence than any other Americans. As 
a demonstration of this, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recor a telegram, dated March 11, 
1965, that I have received from the 12th 
Annual Assembly, Texas Council of 
Churches, meeting in my home city of 
Austin, Tex. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AUSTIN, TEX., 
March 11, 1965. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senator of Tezas, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The 12th annual assembly of the Texas 
Council of Churches, meeting in Austin, 
March 8-10, 1965, is shocked and concerned 
with the brutal methods used by law enforce- 
ment agencies in Selma, Ala., on March 7. 

Appreciative of your wise and fearless 
leadership in civil rights in the past, we 
prayerfully trust that you will continue to 
use your office and influence to safeguard 
and preserve the lives and liberties of all our 
citizens in all our States. 

Tue Texas COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
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ABILENE, TEX., CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE SUPPORTS GUADALUPE 
MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, in my office I continue to receive 
daily increasing indications of interest 
and enthusiasm on the part of the peo- 
ple of Texas for the establishment of the 
Guadalupe Mountain National Park. 
This beautiful mountainland in west 
Texas should be preserved for future 
generations. Especially in view of the 
rapidly increasing population and ur- 
banization of this country should this 
unusually beautiful area be set aside as 
a national park. Such action would ben- 
efit not only Texas, but the country as 
a whole. My bill, S. 295, would make 
possible this action. 

As further evidence of the support this 
proposal has from the people of Texas, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Abi- 
lene Chamber of Commerce resolution 
supporting Guadalupe area as a national 
park, passed February 25, 1965, be print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


ABILENE, TEX, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RES- 
OLUTION SUPPORTING GUADALUPE MOUNTAIN 
AREA AS A NATIONAL PARK 
On this day, on motion of Director C. G. 

Whitten, seconded by Director Oliver How- 

ard, it is the opinion and feeling of this body 

that the following resolution be adopted in 
support of the Guadalupe Mountain area as 

a national park. 

Whereas the Abilene Chamber of Com- 
merce is highly interested in the preserva- 
tion of areas containing outstanding natural 
beauty spots and believes we should preserve 
the reminders of the past to find strength for 
the future; and 

Whereas the Guadalupe Mountains are lo- 
cated in west Texas and easily accessible 
to U.S. Highway 80; and 

Whereas said area has met the criteria set 
by the National Park Service; and 

Whereas the creation of such a park would 
enhance the tourist development for all west 
Texas including the city of Abilene; and 

Whereas the board of directors of the Abi- 
lene Chamber of Commerce wholeheartedly 
endorses and supports the program now be- 
ing implemented through Gov. John Con- 
nally’s program to encourage tourism in 
Texas; and 

Whereas the board of directors of the Abi- 
lene Chamber of Commerce, Abilene, Tex., 
desires to officially endorse said area as the 
national park site: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, on the 25th day of February A.D. 
1965, by the board of directors of the Abilene 
Chamber of Commerce, That the Abilene 
Chamber of Commerce go on record as active- 
ly and vigorously endorsing and supporting 
Senate bill 295 and H.R. 698, each of the 
bills calling for the immediate establishment 
of the Guadalupe Mountain National Park. 

ABILENE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
O. E. BENTLEY, President. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


THE CALENDAR 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar No. 
72 (S. 42) and proceed to consider suc- 
ceeding bills on the calendar. 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the following mea- 
sures on the calendar, which were acted 
upon as indicated. 


GEORGE TILSON WEED 


The bill (S. 42) for the relief of George 
Tilson Weed was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the immigration and na- 
tionality laws, David Tilson Weed shall be 
held and considered to have resided in the 
United States prior to the birth of his son, 
George Tilson Weed, on June 3, 1909, and, at 
all times since, the said George Tilson Weed 
shall be held and considered to have been a 
United States citizen. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to deem the bene- 
ficiary’s father to have resided in the United 
States prior to his birth, thereby recognizing 
the beneficiary to have been a citizen since 
birth. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 55-year-old 
native of Japan who claims to be stateless. 
He presently resides with his present wife 
and daughter in Tokyo, Japan, where he is 
employed in the chemical sales division of 
Du Pont Far East, Inc., a Japanese subsidiary 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. The 
beneficiary's father was a U.S. citizen who 
was a leader in the American colony in Japan 
and his mother was a native and citizen of 
Japan. He did not acquire U.S. citizenship 
at birth because his father had not resided 
in the United States prior to his birth. His 
grandfather, a native-born U.S. citizen, cap- 
tained clipper ships in the Orient and estab- 
lished a home in Japan. The beneficiary re- 
ceived his education in the United States, 
spending 14 consecutive years in this country. 


LUISA G. VALDEZ 


The bill (S. 154) for the relief of Luisa 
G. Valdez was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, Luisa G. Valdez shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorD an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report, explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Luisa G. Valdez. The bill provides 
for an appropriate quota deduction and for 
the payment of the required visa fee. 

The beneficiary of the bill is an unmarried 
39-year-old native and citizen of the Philip- 
pines, who entered the United States on Jan- 
uary 31, 1961, at Honolulu. She presently 
resides there with one of her brothers, a 
naturalized citizen of the United States, and 
his wife. Her sister-in-law suffered a para- 
lytic stroke more than 2 years ago and has 
been almost completely disabled since that 
time. The beneficiary has taken care of her 
since her entry. Her brother is a storekeeper 
at Pearl Harbor Navy Yard. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed next to consider Calendar 
No. 76 (S. 196). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GEORGES FRAISE 


The bill (S. 196) for the relief of 
Georges Fraise was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That the 
time Georges Fraise has resided and been 
physically present in the United States since 
September 1956 shall be held and considered 
to meet the residence and physical presence 
requirements of section 301(b) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report, explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to retain his U.S. citizenship, 
notwithstanding the interruptions of contin- 
uous physical presence in the United States 
occurring between September 1956 and 
November 1, 1967. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 25-year-old 
U.S. citizen, who was born in Madagascar. 
His mother is a U.S. citizen and his father 
is a French citizen. He presently resides in 
Cambridge, Mass., with his wife. He at- 
tended Trinity College in Connecticut and 
obtained a B.A. in 1962. He received a mas- 
ter’s degree in business administration from 
Harvard in June 1964. He first entered the 
United States after his 14th birthday in 
September 1956 to attend school and there- 
after through 1963 was absent for 3 months 
each year. He was in the United States on 
his 23d birthday, but has been absent for a 
short period since and will be unable to re- 
tain his citizenship under section 301(b) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act if he is 
absent for more than 8 months before No- 
vember 1, 1967, his 28th birthday. He will 
be unable to do this because he is commit- 
ted to continue his studies in 1964-65 at the 
IMEDE Management Development Institute 
at Lausanne, Switzerland. 
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KALLIOPE KOSTIDES 


The bill (S. 243) for the relief of 
Kalliope Kostides was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
pe the third time, and passed, as fol- 
OWS: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of section 25(a) of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; and for other purposes”, 
approved September 26, 1961 (75 Stat. 650), 
Kalliope Kostides shall be held and consid- 
ered to be an alien eligible for a quota im- 
migrant status under the provisions of sec- 
tion 203 (a) (3) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act on the basis of a petition filed 
= the Attorney General prior to July 1, 
1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to enable Kal- 
liope Kostides to qualify for nonquota im- 
migrant status under the provisions of sec- 
tion 25(a) of Public Law 87-301 as an alien 
whose third preference petition was filed 
prior to July 1, 1961. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 16-year-old 
native and citizen of Greece, who presently 
resides in Greece with an older sister. She is 
supported by her parents who were lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence on April 8, 1963. Two of her broth- 
ers are U.S, citizens. A third preference peti- 
tion filed by her father was approved on May 
28, 1963. She is registered on the Greek 
quota waiting list under a priority date of 
January 21, 1957. Information is to the effect 
that the beneficiary’s mother has been 
seriously injured in an accident. 


CHARLES CHUNG CHI LEE AND 
JULIA LEE 


The bill (S. 244) for the relief of 
Charles Chung Chi Lee and Julia Lee was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Julia Lee and Charles Chung Chi Lee shall 
be held and considered to be the minor alien 
children of Mr. and Mrs. James K. Lee, Amer- 
ican citizens. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report, explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable Charles 
Chung Chi Lee and Julia Lee to qualify for 
nonquota immigrant status as the minor 
children of citizens of the United States 
which is the status normally enjoyed by the 
alien minor children of citizens of the United 
States. 
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The beneficiaries of the bill are a 24-year- 
old brother and his 22-year-old sister, both 
natives and citizens of China. They are both 
unmarried and presently reside in Hong Kong 
where they are supported by their U.S. citi- 
zen parents. They are the beneficiaries of 
second preference petitions approved on Oc- 
tober 9, 1962. The male beneficiary is also 
the beneficiary of a first preference petition 
which was filed on December 27, 1963, and 
approved on May 5, 1964. Their father en- 
tered the United States in 1947 and their 
mother in 1949. Their status was adjusted to 
lawful permanent residence on July 26, 1956, 
under the provisions of the Refugee Relief 
Act and they were naturalized on June 8, 
1962. 


MILAGROS ARAGON NERI 


The bill (S. 262) for the relief of 
Milagros Aragon Neri was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, the provisions of sections 202 
(a) (5) and 202(b) shall be inapplicable in 
the case of Milagros Aragon Neri. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report, explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to qualify for a nonquota immi- 
grant visa as the spouse of a native of 
Mexico. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 25-year-old 
native and citizen of the Philippines, who 
entered the United States on September 17, 
1961, as an alien of distinguished merit and 
ability to perform as a professional dancer. 
She married a lawful permanent resident of 
the United States on January 4, 1963, and is 
the beneficiary of a third preference petition 
approved on February 28, 1963. Her husband 
is a native and citizen of Mexico who was 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence on December 21, 1961. 


DENIS RYAN 


The bill (S. 320) for the relief of Denis 
Ryan was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Denis Ryan shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of January 
1951, and to have met the physical presence 
and continuous residence requirements of 
section 316 of that Act, notwithstanding his 
temporary periods of absence from the United 
States in the employment of the United 
States Armed Forces: Provided, That he file a 
petition for naturalization not later than one 
year following the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Denis Ryan as of January 1951. The 
bill also provides that he shall be held and 
considered to have met the residence and 
physical presence requirements of section 316 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, thus 
making him eligible to file a petition for 
naturalization. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 44-year-old 
native and citizen of Canada, who has been 
employed by the U.S, Air Force as a personnel 
management specialist since May 12, 1949. 
He, his wife, and three children were lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence on October 6, 1961, and presently 
reside in Minot, N. Dak. Prior to coming to 
the United States, the beneficiary was em- 
ployed at Air Force bases in Canada. He en- 
tered the United States for temporary visits 
in 1951, 1953, and yearly from 1955 to 1960 
for the purpose of attending training con- 
ferences in connection with his employment. 
It is stated that acquisition of citizenship 
would greatly increase his effectiveness in 
his employment. 


TERESA MARANGON 


The bill (S. 389) for the relief of 
Teresa Marangon was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Teresa Marangon shall be con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this 
Act upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the quota- 
control officer to deduct the required number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quotas are available. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the Com- 
mittee report explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Teresa Marangon. The bill pro- 
vides for an appropriate quota deduction and 
for the payment of the required visa fee. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 38-year-old 
native and citizen of Italy, who is a member 
of the Oblates of St. Francis De Sales. She 
resides with other members of this Catholic 
community in Delaware City, Del., where she 
performs duties as a housekeeper. She en- 
tered the United States on October 3, 1963, 
as a visitor destined for a visit at St. Paul's 
Convent in Delaware City. She has assisted 
the Sisters in the community and her sery- 
ices have proven of great benefit to the well- 
being of the school. 


ALEXA DANIEL 


The bill (S. 394) for the relief of Alexa 
Daniel was considered, ordered to be 
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engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of section 322 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Alexa Daniel shall be 
held and considered to be under eighteen 
years of age. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report, explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to have a petition for naturaliza- 
tion filed in her behalf by her father, Erno 
Daniel. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 20-year-old 
native and citizen of Hungary, who was 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence on July 27, 1960. Her 
father entered the United States for perma- 
nent residence in 1949 and was naturalized 
a citizen in 1954. Her mother and younger 
brother entered with her on July 27, 1960. 
They had all planned to petition for natural- 
ization together after they had resided in 
the United States for 3 years, apparently 
unaware that the father could petition for 
naturalization of the children after their 
admission and while they were under 18 
years of age. The beneficiary became in- 
eligible for the benefits of section 322 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act when she 
reached her 18th birthday on January 29, 
1963. The mother desires to take the chil- 
dren to visit her 83-year-old mother in Hun- 
gary and desires citizenship for the benefici- 
ary before departure. 


SISTER AURORA MARTIN GELADO 


The bill (S. 416) for the relief of Sister 
Aurora Martin Gelado (also known as 
Sister Nieve) was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Sister Aurora Martin Gelado (also 
known as Sister Nieve) shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of enactment of this Act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report, explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Sister Aurora Martin Gelado (also 
known as Sister Nieve). The bill provides 
for an appropriate quota deduction and for 
the payment of the required visa fee. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 44-year-old 
native and citizen of Spain, a professed 
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religious nun since 1941, who entered the 
United States from Canada on September 28, 
1962, after fulfilling teaching assignments 
there, in Cuba and in Mexico. After her en- 
try into the United States she was assigned 
to the Queen of Peace Mission Seminary in 
Jaffrey Center, N.H., to join other members 
of her religious community who had been 
forced to leave Cuba. She and five other 
sisters from Cuba perform the domestic work 
at the seminary. 


KOON CHEW HO 


The bill (S. 456) for the relief of Koon 
Chew Ho was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follow: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Ho 
Yee, a deceased United States citizen, shall 
be deemed to have resided in the United 
States prior to July 9, 1913, within the mean- 
ing of section 1993 of the Act of February 10, 
1855 (Rey. Stat. 1878). 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of the said Act, 
Koon Chew Ho shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born son of the said Ho 
Yee, and shall be further held and con- 
sidered to have been a United States citizen 
at all times since July 9, 1913: Provided, 
That the said Koon Chew Ho enters the 
United States for permanent residence with- 
in one year after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to enable Koon 
Chew Ho, the son of a deceased U.S. citizen, 
to assume his status as a U.S. citizen based 
upon his father’s residence in the United 
States prior to July 9, 1913, the date of Koon 
Chew Ho's birth. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 51-year-old 
native of China, who claims U.S. citizenship 
as the son of a U.S. citizen who resided in 
this country prior to his birth on July 9, 
1913, The beneficiary’s father was allegedly 
born on September 15, 1891, in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. He departed to China in 1902 and 
returned to Honolulu in 1923, where he 
resided until 1946. He then returned to 
Hong Kong, where he died in 1948. The ben- 
eficiary’s brother entered the United States in 
1924, as the son of a U.S. citizen and in 1952, 
he was issued a certificate of derivative citi- 
zenship. The beneficiary is a self-employed 
merchant in Hong Kong and a leading busi- 
nessman in that community. The benefi- 
ciary’s brother is manager of an importing 
firm in Honolulu. The beneficiary, in assum- 
ing his U.S. citizenship, would contribute 
much to the American business community 
with his varied background and interests. 


FRANK S. CHOW 


The bill (S. 570) for the relief of Frank 
S. Chow was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mr. Frank S. Chow shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of October 12, 1956. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report, explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Frank S. Chow as of October 12, 
1956, the date he first entered the United 
States as a student. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 31-year-old 
native and citizen of China, who is married 
to a lawfully resident alien. They have four 
U.S.-citizen children. He entered the United 
States on October 12, 1956, as a student and 
his status was adjusted to that of permanent 
residence on February 1, 1963, on the basis 
of a first preference petition filed by his 
present employer, Warner-Lambert Pharma- 
ceutical Co., in Morris Plains, N.J., where he 
is employed as a patent-agent trainee. He 
desires U.S. citizenship in order to qualify 
for admission to practice before the U.S. 
Patent Office. 


DENISE HOJEBANE BARROOD 


The bill (S. 571) for the relief of Denise 
Hojebane Barrood was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress asembied, That, in the 
administration cf the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Denise Hojebane Barrood may 
be classified as an eligible orphan within 
the meaning of section 101(b)(1)(F) of 
that Act, and a petition may be filed in be- 
half of the said Denise Hojebane Barrood 
by Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Barrood, citizens 
of the United States, pursuant to section 
205(b) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act subject to all the conditions in that sec- 
tion relating to eligible orphans. 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the Com- 
mittee report explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to faciliate the 
entry into the United States in a nonquota 
status of an alien child adopted by citizens 
of the United States. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 4-year-old 
native and citizen of Lebanon, who was 
adopted in that country on October 4, 1963, 
by her paternal aunt and her husband, both 
U.S. citizens. Her adoptive mother was 
present at the adoption proceedings. The 
beneficiary presently resides in Beirut with 
her parents and three sisters. Her parents 
consented to the adoption because the father 
is in poor health and is unable to properly 
support her. Information is to the effect 
that the adoptive parents are financially able 
to care for the beneficiary. 


BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 574) for the relief of Lester 
W. Hein and Sadie Hein was announced 
as next in order. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 
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ANDREAS, GREGORIOS, ELENI, NIK- 
OLAOS, AND ANNA CHINGAS 


The bill (S. 615) for the relief of An- 
dreas, Gregorios; Eleni, Nikolaos, and 
Anna Chingas was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Act of September 26, 
1961 (Public Law 87-301), Andreas, Gre- 
gorios, Eleni, Nikolaos, and Anna Chingas 
shall be held and considered to be within 
the purview of section 25 of the said Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiaries to qualify for nonquota immi- 
grant visas under the provisions of section 
25 of Public Law 87-301 as aliens whose pe- 
titions were filed prior to July 1, 1961. 

The beneficiaries of the bill are the 21-, 
18-, 17-, 15-, and 14-year-old natives and 
citizens of Greece who are the children of an 
alien lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence. Their brother, who is their sponsor, 
is a naturalized U.S. citizen who has been 
educated in this country. The father was 
lawfully admitted on April 18, 1962, on the 
basis of a second-preference petition filed 
by his U.S. citizen son. The mother chose 
to remain with the children, although she 
could have entered with her husband. She 
still has nonquota status under Public Law 
87-301. The children are the beneficiaries of 
fourth-preference petitions filed by their 
brother and approved August 30, 1960, and 
third-preference petitions filed by their fa- 
ther on June 11, 1962, and approved. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 619) for the relief of Nora 
Isabella Samuelli was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


FLORA ROMANO TORRE 


The bill (S. 632) for the relief of Flora 
Romano Torre, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Flora Torre shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this Act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the com- 
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mittee report, explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Flora Romano Torre. The bill pro- 
vides for an appropriate quota deduction and 
for the payment of the required visa fee. 

The beneficiary of the bill is an unmarried 
51-year-old native and citizen of Italy, who 
presently resides with her U.S. citizen 
brother in Phoenix, Ariz. She entered the 
United States on September 19, 1961, and a 
third preference petition in her behalf filed 
by her resident alien mother was approved 
on December 13, 1961. Her application for 
an adjustment of status under section 245 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act was 
denied on July 27, 1962, because that portion 
of the Italian quota had become oversub- 
scribed. Her third preference status was re- 
voked when her mother died on September 5, 
1962. The beneficiary's brother is single and 
information is to the effect that he is able 
to support her. It is stated that she would 
face considerable hardship were she forced 
to return to Italy. 


ZENON ZUBIETA 


The bill (S. 640) for the relief of Zenon 
Zubieta was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Zenon Zubieta shall be deemed to be 
within the purview of section 101(a) (27) (B) 
of that Act and may be issued a visa and be 
admitted to the United States, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 212 (a) (22) of 
that Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to provide for 
the readmission to the United States for 
permanent residence of a former resident of 
the United States. The bill provides for a 
waiver of the excluding provision of existing 
law relating to exemption from military 
service. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 57-year-old 
native and citizen of Spain, who presently 
resides there and is employed as a laborer. 
He first entered the United States as a sea- 
man on June 20, 1929, and remained, accept- 
ing employment as a cook with a cattle out- 
fit in Nevada. As a citizen of a neutral na- 
tion he was exempted from military service 
during World War II. In 1948 his status 
was adjusted to permanent residence as of 
the date of his original entry by Private Law 
350 of the 80th Congress. He made a trip 
to Spain in 1949 and was admitted to the 
United States with a reentry permit. He 
again departed to Spain on May 5, 1954. Be- 
cause of his extended stay in Spain, he has 
been found ineligible to receive a nonquota 
visa as a returning resident alien and has 
also been found ineligible under section 212 
(a) (22) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act relating to exemption, from military 
service. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 642) for the relief of Chung 
K. Won was announced as next in order. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


PIETRINA DEL FRATE 


The bill (S. 686) for the relief of Pie- 
trina Del Frate was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Pietrina Del Frate shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this Act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an.excerpt from the com- 
mittee report explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Pietrina Del Frate. The bill pro- 
vides for an appropriate quota deduction and 
for the payment of the required visa fee. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 61-year-old 
native and citizen of Italy, who entered the 
United States on October 12, 1962, as a visi- 
tor. At the time of her entry to the United 
States, the beneficiary accompanied her 
brother, who had suffered a heart attack and 
paralytic stroke while visiting in Italy. The 
beneficiary was employed as an economist 
in Italy, and also completed a 3-year course 
training as a Red Cross nurse. The bene- 
ficiary’s brother died on May 6, 1963. She 
now cares for her sister-in-law, who is a 
U.S. citizen suffering from an extensive ar- 
thritic condition. The beneficiary also cares 
for her niece, who suffers from a rheumatic 
heart condition, and her husband, who is 
a paraplegic whose body is paralyzed below 
the shoulders as a result of an accident suf- 
fered in 1955, while he was a member of the 
U.S. Army. 


IVANKA PEKAR 


The bill (S. 719) for the relief of Ivanka 
Pekar was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purpose of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Ivanka Pekar shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this Act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
enactment of this Act, the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall reduce by one number the number 
of refugees who may be paroled into the 
United States pursuant to sections 1 and 
2(a) of the Act of July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 
504), during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report, explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Ivanka Pekar. The bill provides 
for the payment of the required visa fee and 
for the deduction of one number from the 
number of refugees who may be paroled into 
the United States pursuant to Public Law 
86-648. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 38-year-old 
native and citizen of Yugoslavia, who last en- 
tered the United States on November 3, 1961, 
as a visitor. She first entered this country 
on October 1, 1960, as a visitor, and departed 
to Canada on November 1, 1961. The bene- 
ficiary fled from Yugoslavia in 1957, and 
thereafter resided as a refugee in Italy and 
Switzerland. The beneficiary’s brother was 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence on January 21, 1959, as a refugee- 
escapee. The beneficiary’s parents, three 
brothers, and two sisters reside in Yugoslavia, 
but they have warned her not to return to 
Yugoslavia, because of certain reprisals. 


DR. MARSHALL KU 


The bill (S. 769) for the relief of Dr. 
Marshall Ku was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Marshall Ku shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of October 30, 1951, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Marshall Ku as of October 30, 
1951, the date he first entered the United 
States as a student, thus enabling him to 
file a petition for naturalization. The bill 
provides for an appropriate quota deduction 
and for the payment of the required visa fee. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 39-year-old 
native and citizen of China, who entered the 
United States on October 30, 1951, as a stu- 
dent. He graduated from Baylor University 
College of Medicine, Houston, Tex., in May 
1959 and was married to a native and citizen 
of China in Birmingham, Ala., April 30, 1961. 
He is the beneficiary of a first preference 
petition approved May 15, 1962, and is pres- 
ently employed as a physician in the pedi- 
atric department at St. Louis City Hospital, 
St. Louis, Mo. He lives with his wife and 
two citizen children in St. Louis, Mo. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 829) for the relief of En- 
rico Agostini and Celestino Agostini was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CHRISTOS STRATIS 


The bill (S. 840) for the relief of 
Christos Stratis was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of paragraph 
(1) of section 212(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Christos Stratis may be 
issued an immigrant visa and admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
if he is found to be otherwise admissible un- 
der the provisions of such Act: Provided, 
That this Act shall apply only to grounds for 
exclusion under such paragraph known to 
the Secretary of State or the Attorney Gen- 
eral prior to the date of the enactment of 
this Act: And provided further, That a suit- 
able and proper bond or undertaking, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, be deposited 
as prescribed by section 213 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to waive the 
excluding provision of existing law relating 
to one who is mentally retarded in behalf 
of the son of a US. citizen. The bill pro- 
vides for the posting of a bond as a guaranty 
that the beneficiary will not become a public 
charge. 

The beneficiary of the bill is an unmarried 
25-year-old native and citizen of Greece. 
His father, a U.S. citizen, resides in Worcester, 
Mass, with his wife and three other sons who 
are lawful permanent residents of the United 
States. The beneficiary has been found in- 
eligible to receive a visa as one who is men- 
tally retarded. He was unable to accompany 
the rest of his family to the United States. 
Adequate assurances have been given guar- 
anteeing his support after admission. With- 
out the waiver provided for in the bill he will 
be unable to enter the United States to join 
his family. 


ESTATE OF R. M. CLARK 


The bill (S. 856) for the relief of the 
estate of R. M. Clark was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the estate 
of R. M. Clark, the sum of $39,567.67, repre- 
senting the amount reported by the United 
States Court of Claims to the Congress in 
response to S. Res. 344, Eighty-fifth Congress 
(congressional number 10-58, decided July 17, 
1964). The payment of such sum shall be 
in full satisfaction of the claim of the estate 
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of the late R. M. Clark (an individual for- 
merly doing business as Lenoir City Alcoa 
Bus Lines) against the United States for 
losses sustained as a result of the operation 
by the said R. M. Clark of motorbuses for 
the necessary transportation of nonresident 
employees of the Clinton Engineer Works, 
between points in or about Lenoir City, Ten- 
nessee, and the Clinton Engineer Works res- 
ervation (subsequently the Atomic Energy 
Commission installation) at Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to the estate of R. M. Clark, 
the sum of $39,567.67, representing the 
amount reported by the U.S. Court of Claims 
to the Congress in response to Senate Resolu- 
tion 344, 85th Congress (congressional No. 
10-58, decided July 17, 1964). The payment 
of such sum shall be in full satisfaction of 
the claim of the estate of the late R, M. Clark 
(an individual formerly doing business as Le- 
noir City Alcoa Bus Lines) against the United 
States for losses sustained as a result of the 
operation by the said R. M. Clark of motor- 
buses for the necessary rtation of 
nonresident employees of the Clinton Engi- 
neer Works between points in or about Le- 
noir City, Tenn., and the Clinton Engineer 
Works reservation (subsequently the Atomic 
Energy Commission installation) at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

Similar legislation, S. 3064, 88th Congress, 
for the relief of the estate of R. M. Clark was 
reported favorably by the committee to the 
Senate on September 15, 1964, and passed the 
Senate on September 24, 1964, but no action 
was taken by the House of Representatives. 


FRANCESCO MIRA AND HIS WIFE 


The bill (S. 200) for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Mira and his wife, Maria Mira was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the first section of the Act 
entitled “An Act to facilitate the entry of 
alien skilled specialists and certain relatives 
of United States citizens, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved October 24, 1962 (76 Stat. 
1247), Francesco Mira shall be held and con- 
sidered to be an alien registered on a con- 
sular waiting list pursuant to section 203 
(c) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
under a priority date earlier than March 31, 
1954. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Francesco Mira.” 
Mr: MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the com- 
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mittee report, explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
enable the beneficiary to qualify for a non- 
quote immigrant visa under the provisions of 
section 1 of Public Law 87-885, as an alien 
who has a registration date prior to March 31, 
1954, and who has a fourth preference peti- 
tion approved prior to January 1, 1962. 


AMENDMENT 


Amend the title of the bill so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Francesco Mira.” 
The bill has been amended to delete the 
wife’s name from the title because it is 
unnecessary. 


STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiary of the bill is a 34-year-old 
native of Italy and citizen of Canada. He 
immigrated to Canada on June 6, 1951, and 
resides there with his wife and three chil- 
dren, one of whom is a U.S. citizen. The 
beneficiary’s father entered the United States 
in 1913 and was naturalized on June 22, 1929. 
His naturalization was canceled for conceal- 
ment of material facts. His immigration 
status was subsequently adjusted and he was 
again naturalized on June 12,1957. A fourth 
preference petition filed in behalf of the bene- 
ficiary was approved on May 6, 1959, and he 
has a registration date of February 4, 1958. 
The beneficiary's father and mother reside 
in West Virginia with a citizen brother and 
another brother who is a lawful permanent 
resident, 


DR. VICTOR M. UBIETA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 373) for the relief of Dr. Victor 
M. Ubieta, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Doctor Victor M. Ubieta 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. 

Sec. 2. That, for the purposes of section 
316 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
no period of residence or physical presence 
within the United States or any State shall 
be required of Doctor Victor M. Ubieta in 
addition to his residence and physical pres- 
ence within the United States since July 9, 
1949. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
grant the status of permanent residence in 
the United States to Dr. Victor M. Ubieta and 
to provide that his residence and physical 
presence in the United States since July 9, 
1949, meets the requirements of section 316 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, thus 
enabling him to file a petition for naturali- 
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zation, The bill also provides for the pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 49-year-old 
native and citizen of Cuba, who is presently 
employed as @ clinical physician at Duval 
Medical Center in Jacksonville, Fla. He 
served as resident intern at St. Francis Hos- 
pital in Miami, Fla., from July 1951 to Octo- 
ber 1953. He was resident physician at 
Orange Memorial Hospital, Orlando, Fla., 
from January to July 1961. He first entered 
the United States as a permanent resident 
on July 9, 1949, and thereafter reentered 
on six occasions on reentry ts. He 
abandoned his residence in October 1953 
and was last admitted to the United States 
as a visitor on November 6, 1960. He desires 
residence and citizenship so that he can take 
the medical examination and engage in pri- 
vate practice. 


MISS WLADYSLAWA KOWALCZYK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 417) for the relief of Miss 
Wladyslawa Kowalezyk which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Act of July 
14, 1960 (74 Stat. 504), Miss Wladyslawa 
Kowalczyk shall be held and considered to 
have been paroled into the United States on 
the date of the enactment of this Act, as 
provided for in the said Act of July 14, 1960. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is 
to provide that Wladyslawa Kowalczyk shall 
be considered to have been paroled into the 
United States as a refugee, on the date of 
the enactment of this act, under the provi- 
sions of the act of July 14, 1960. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 34-year-old 
native and citizen of Poland who entered the 
United States as a visitor on November 7, 
1962. She is presently employed in Manches- 
ter, N.H., as an assembler for Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Inc., and resides with a cousin. 
She claims that she might be subjected to 
physical persecution were she required to 
return to Poland. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 440) for the relief of Jose 
L. Rodriguez was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


WILHELM KONYEN AND FAMILY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 446) for the relief of Wilhelm 
Konyen, his wife Susanne Fritsch Kon- 
yen, and their children, Susanne Konyen 
and Willy Konyen which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
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diciary with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 
That, for the purposes of the Act of July 
14, 1960 (74 Stat. 504), Wilhelm Konyen, his 
wife Susanne Fritsch Konyen, and their 
children, Susanne Konyen and Willy Konyen 
shall be held and considered to be refugee- 
escapees within the purview of that Act. 
Sec. 2, The provisions of section 212(a) (9) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act shall 
not be applicable to Wilhelm Konyen and 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice had 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report, explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
provide for the parole into the United States 
of Wilhelm Konyen, his wife, Susanne Fritsch 
Konyen, and their children, Susanne Kon- 
yen and Willy Konyen as refugee-escapees 
under the provisions of Public Law 86-648. 
The bill also waives the excluding provision 
of existing law relating to one who has been 
convicted of crimes involving moral turpi- 
tude in behalf of Wilhelm Konyen. The bill 
has been amended in accordance with estab- 
lished precedents. 

The beneficiaries of the bill are a 34-year- 
old husband and his 28-year-old wife who 
are natives of Rumania and citizens of Ger- 
many and their children, aged 6 and 4 years, 
who are natives and citizens of Germany. 
They all presently reside in Germany, In 
1961 they were admitted to the United 
States as nonimmigrant visitors for the pur- 
pose of visiting relatives. The principal 
male beneficiary’s parents, three sisters, and 
one brother were admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence in 1952 and 
are now citizens. He was found ineligible to 
receive a visa as a displaced person because 
of previous criminal convictions. He is a 
self-employed mechanic. 


MRS. ANNA SOOS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 694) for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
Soos which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to discontinue any deportation 
proceedings and to cancel any outstanding 
orders and warrants of deportation, war- 
rants of arrest, and bond, which may have 
issued in the case of Mrs. Anna Soos. From 
and after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the said Mrs. Anna Soos shall not again 
be subject to deportation by reason of the 
same facts upon which such deportation 
proceedings were commenced or any such 
warrants and orders have issued. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the com- 
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mittee report, explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
cancel the outstanding deportation proceed- 
ings in the case of Mrs. Anna Soos and to 
provide that she shall not again be subject 
to deportation by reason of the same facts 
on which the present proceedings are based. 
The bill as introduced would have granted 
the beneficiary permanent residence in the 
United States. It is the opinion of the com- 
mittee that cancellation of deportation pro- 
ceedings appears to be the appropriate relief. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 32-year-old 
native and citizen of Hungary, who fled from 
there in November 1956 during the revolt 
and obtained a refugee visa and was ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence on December 12, 1956. She was 
separated from her husband in 1956 and her 
11-year-old son lives with her mother in 
Hungary. The beneficiary presently resides 
in Red Cloud, Nebr., where she is a house- 
Keeper in the rectory of the Sacred Heart 
Church. In connection with her petition 
for naturalization she voluntarily disclosed 
her past membership in the Hungarian 
Workers’ Party, a Communist organization. 
Thereafter, deportation proceedings were in- 
stituted against her on the ground that she 
had procured her visa by fraud by denying 
such membership. She claims that she 
withheld information concerning her Com- 
munist Party affillation because she feared 
being sent back to Hungary. Her deporta- 
tion was ordered withheld under the pro- 
visions of 243(h) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. She has asserted that she 
never was & true believer in communism and 
her record since entering the United States 
has been good. 


IVAN RADIC AND FAMILY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 720) for the relief of Ivan Radic, 
his wife, Ester Radic, and their daughter, 
Olivera Radic which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Act of July 14, 
1960 (74 Stat. 504), Ivan Radic, his wife, 
Ester Radic, and their daughter, Olivera 
Radic, shall be held and considered to have 
been paroled into the United States on the 
date of the enactment of this Act, as pro- 
vided for in the said Act of July 14, 1960. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
provide that Ivan Radic, his wife, Ester Radic, 
and their daughter, Olivera Radic, shall be 
considered to have been paroled into the 
United States as refugees, on the date of 
the enactment of this act, under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 86-648. The bill has 
been amended in accordance with established 
precedents. 
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The beneficiaries of the bill are a 43-year- 
old father, his 42-year-old wife, and their 
13-year-old daughter who are all natives and 
citizens of Yugoslavia and who are now seek- 
ing asylum in the United States. The father 
was last employed as an auditor by the In- 
stitute for Nuclear Materials in Yugoslavia. 
The family left there in 1961 with exit per- 
mits as tourists destined to Brazil. They en- 
tered the United States as nonimmigrants 
on February 25, 1962. 


GERHARD HOFACKER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 767) for the relief of Gerhard 
Hofacker which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 1, line 11, after the 
. word “section,” to strike out “213.” and 

insert “213 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act: And provided further, 
That the exemption granted herein shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of 
which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this Act.”; so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(4) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Gerhard Hofacker may be issued a visa and 
be admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if he is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of that Act: 
Provided, That if the said Gerhard Hofacker 
is not entitled to medical care under the 
Dependents’ Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 250), 
a suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act: And pro- 
vided further, That the exemption granted 
herein shall apply only to a ground for ex- 
clusion of which the Department of State or 
the Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report, explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
waive the excluding provision of existing law 
relating to one who has a mental defect in 
behalf of the stepson of a U.S. citizen mem- 
ber of the U.S. Army. The bill provides for 
the posting of a bond as a guaranty that the 
beneficiary will not become a public charge 
if he is not eligible for medical care under 
the Dependent’s Medical Care Act. The bill 
has been amended to correct an error in 
printing. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 24-year-old 
native and citizen of Germany, who resides 
in Butzbach, Germany, with his mother and 
stepfather who is stationed there with the 
US. Army. His stepfather has been a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Army since 1951 and intends 
to make it his career. The beneficiary has 
been found ineligible to receive a visa be- 
cause of a mental defect which is the prob- 
able result of childhood encephalitis. His 
stepfather anticipates rotation to the United 
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States and without the waiver provided for 
in the bill, the beneficiary will be unable to 
accompany his family. 


DEBRA LYNNE SANDERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 916) for the relief of Debra Lynne 
Sanders which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 1, line 8, after the 
word “Act”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided, That if the said Debra Lynne 
Sanders is not entitled to medical care 
under the Dependents’ Medical Care Act 
(70 Stat. 250), a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by 
section 213 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act.“; so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, notwith- 
standing the provisions of paragraph (1) of 
section 212(a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Debra Lynne Sanders may be 
issued an immigrant visa and admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of such Act: Provided, That if 
the said Debra Lynne Sanders is not entitled 
to medical care under the Dependents’ Med- 
ical Care Act (70 Stat. 250), a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by 
the Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 213 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. This section shall apply 
only to grounds for exclusion under such 
paragraph known to the Secretary of State 
or the Attorney General prior to the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report, explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
waive the excluding provision of existing law 
relating to one who is feebleminded in behalf 
of the adopted daughter of U.S. citizens. The 
bill has been amended to provide for the 
posting of a bond as a guaranty that the 
beneficiary will not become a public charge 
if she is not eligible for medical care under 
the Dependents’ Medical Care Act. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 6-year-old 
native and citizen of Germany, who was 
adopted in Germany on October 30, 1963, by 
citizens of the United States. Her adopted 
father served in the U.S. Navy from No- 
vember 11, 1944, to December 1, 1957, and 
since December 2, 1957, has served in the 
U.S. Air Force. The beneficiary is unable to 
receive a visa because she is feebleminded. 
Without the waiver provided in the bill, she 
will be unable to accompany her parents 
when her father is reassigned to the United 
States. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
that concludes the call of the Calendar. 

I express my deep thanks to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Srmpson] and the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. FANNIN], members of 
the Legislative Review Committee, for 
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wis cooperation in getting this work 
one. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, may 
I ask whether Calendar No. 89, S. 619, 
was passed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Calen- 
dar No. 89, S. 619, was not passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, and also two other nomi- 
nations which are at the desk. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the nomina- 
pe ab on the Executive Calendar will be 
8 4 


US. ATTORNEY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations for U.S. attorney. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 


U.S, CIRCUIT JUDGE FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edward Allen Tamm of the District of 
Columbia, to be U.S. circuit judge for 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
while Judge Tamm is listed as being from 
the District of Columbia, I should like 
the Senate to know that he has been a 
friend of Mrs. Mansfield and mine for 
more than 40 years. 

Judge Tamm comes from Butte, Mont. 
He attended Boys Central High School, 
Carroll College in Helena, as well as 
Montana University in Missoula. 

He received his law degree from 
Georgetown University in 1930. He was 
J. Edgar Hoover’s right-hand man for a 
number of years. I believe that Judge 
Tamm was appointed to the District 
bench 17 years ago. 

He has made an outstanding record on 
the district court. In my opinion, he 
will be one of the outstanding judges on 
the circuit court and on behalf of my 
colleague, Senator Metcatr and myself, 
I urge the unanimous approval and con- 
firmation by the Senate of this outstand- 
ing Montanan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 


US. DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Howard F. Corcoran, of Maryland, to 
be a U.S. district judge for the District 
of Columbia. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

Mr. TYDINGS subsequently said: 
Madam President, I would like to add 
my endorsement of the nomination and 
confirmation of Mr. Howard F, Corcoran 
for the post of U.S. district judge of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Corcoran is a respected member of 
the bar in many jurisdictions including 
the District of Columbia. His contribu- 
tions in the area of civic responsibility 
have earned him the respect and grati- 
tude of community leaders from every 
walk of life. 

Iam certain that he will add eminence 
to and increased respect for the honored 
position he will shortly fill. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On motion by Mr. MANSFIELD, the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MEDICARE AND ELDERCARE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the resignation a few months ago of 
Dr. Hugh H. Hussey, the only American 
Medical Association member, from the 
Presidential Commission on the three top 
killing diseases, heart disease, cancer, 
and stroke, displays once again the un- 
derlying fear of the small clique of polit- 
ical doctors who control the AMA house 
of delegates that our Government might 
take steps to improve the general health 
of our people without first considering 
the monetary gains of the AMA and its 
members. 

The Commission, composed of leading 
doctors, businessmen and public figures 
recommended 540 regional medical cen- 
ters and local diagnosis and treatment 
stations to enable more doctors to give 
the best treatment to the most people. 
It also recommended a comprehensive 
campaign to educate the public regard- 
ing the hazards of cigarette smoking. 
The Commission pointed out that the 
deaths caused by these diseases cost the 
Nation at least $30 billion a year and 
that we spend only a little more than $1 
billion combating them. 

It seems that the recommendations of 
the commission are compassionate, 
necessary, and in the best interest of the 
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general welfare of our citizens. It is evi- 
dent, however, that they are not in ac- 
cord with the views of Dr. Hussey and 
the policies of the directors of the AMA. 
It makes one wonder just what these 
policies are and on what basis they are 
formulated. Is the paramount concern 
of the AMA the health of the American 
people, or is it more wealth for the medi- 
cal profession, whose members now have 
the highest average earnings of any 
group of professional men and women 
in our Nation? 

For more than 20 years, the American 
Medical Association has been spending 
ever increasing sums to try to make the 
American people try to believe that they 
have no need for hospital and nursing 
home insurance financed by a social 
security payroll tax. With the amended 
administration bill providing hospital 
and nursing home care for the elderly 
under social security coverage, virtually 
assured of congressional consideration 
and passage, the AMA has begun another 
of its sporadic campaigns of education— 
“brainwashing” is probably a better term. 
It is estimated that the AMA public re- 
lations men have been given $4 million to 
spend to defeat or change by amendment 
this beneficent legislative proposal of the 
administration to provide hospital and 
nursing home coverage for the elderly 
under social security coverage. 

At the same time, strange as it may 
seem, these political doctors are promot- 
ing a bill that they claim promises every- 
thing, but in reality, provides very little 
assurance to our citizens that they will 
have adequate hospital and nursing 
home care in their later years. 

They term their proposal eldercare.“ 
In reality it is a “don’t care” program in- 
sofar as the elderly of this Nation are 
concerned. Elder scare” would also be 
an appropriate name for their bill. 

The list of progressive legislation 
which was unsuccessfully resisted by the 
AMA, seems endless. It includes free 
diagnostic centers for tuberculosis and 
cancer; Red Cross blood banks; Federal 
aid to medical education; voluntary 
health insurance; Blue Cross; school 
health services; and Federal aid to pub- 
lic health. A generation ago, the 
AMA opposed reporting tuberculosis 
cases to a public authority, although this 
has since become the basis of all TB 
control. It opposed the National Tuber- 
culosis Act which Congress passed unan- 
imously. What is progress to all other 
Americans is socialism to the managing 
dictators of the American Medical As- 
sociation and like-thinking groups. 

Mr. President, the small group that 
dictates the policies of the AMA has done 
a great disservice to the fine physicians 
and surgeons of our Nation in its ada- 
mant stand against progressive legisla- 
tion for the welfare of all Americans, the 
latest example of which is its unyielding 
and hysterical opposition to the amended 
King-Anderson bill, now being consid- 
ered in the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, this AMA ruling group 
has seen to it to date that physicians and 
surgeons are the only professional group 
in the United States which is not included 
under the beneficent coverage of our so- 
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cial security law. Yet, in every State of 
the Union where a referendum has been 
taken by the AMA, approximately two- 
thirds of the physicians and surgeons 
voting have announced their desire to be 
included. Of course, eventually, they 
will be. Eventually our social security 
law will be universally applied to all em- 
ployed persons and self-employed per- 
sons. 

Mr. President, every reliable poll indi- 
cates that the American people want the 
administration bill, providing hospital 
and nursing and home care for the elder- 
ly. They desire the defeat of the bill 
now proposed by the AMA, which would 
in some States give help to our elderly 
and in other States not give much help 
to them, and would be paid for by the 
taxpayers from general revenues. 

The rulers of AMA would be far wiser 
to devote the millions of dollars which 
they are spending to defeat this program 
in advocating some constructive pro- 
grams for the welfare of their organiza- 
tion and for the welfare and good health 
of all Americans. 

In this morning’s Washington Post 
there appeared an excellent article en- 
titled “Medicare Gets Assist From Elder- 
care,” written by Eve Edstrom. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Ree Post, Mar. 11, 
65] 


MEDICARE GETS Assist FROM ELDERCARE 
(By Eve Edstrom) 


The irony of the move to expand medicare 
to cover doctors’ fees and drug expenses is 
that the chief opponent of the measure is 
largely responsible for the broader health 
benefits now being proposed. 

It has been the American Medical Asso- 
ciation’s current nationwide advertising 
attack against the administration's medicare 
plan that made visible the shortcomings of 
medicare and helped to generate the con- 
gressional steam to increase benefits. 

In addition, Democrats on the House Ways 
and Means Committee have taken the punch 
out of the political strategy of the GOP by 
adding some of the chief features of a 
Republican-inspired health-care bill to the 
administration's plan. 

Thus, as one top adviser to President 
Johnson said this week, bridge-playing ex- 
perts could take lessons from Ways and 
Means Chairman Wilbur D, Mills, Democrat, 
of Arkansas, when it comes to the art of fi- 
nesse. 

Until late last week, it appeared that the 
Ways and Means Committee would report 
out a medicare bill limited to what the Ad- 
ministration had asked for. This would 
have increased payroll taxes under social 
security to finance hospital care and nursing 
home benefits for those over 65. 

In attacking that plan, the American 
Medical Association focused on its lack of 
benefits for doctors’ care and drug costs. 
The American Medical Association said its 
substitute proposal, Eldercare, would cover 
these costs: 

But only a handful of Republicans lined 
up behind the Eldercare proposal because it 
depends on State financing and benefits 
would differ from State to State. Instead, 
House Republican Floor Leader GERALD L. 
Forp of Michigan and other potent Repub- 
licans backed a measure introduced by Rep- 
resentative John W. Byrnes of Wisconsin 
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ranking Republican on the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Byrnes’ bill would establish a voluntary 
health insurance plan covering both the hos- 
pital and medical care expenses of the elderly. 
It would be financed partly by monthly 
premiums paid by the aged who elected to 
participate, and, by funds from the general 
treasury. 

To many longtime observers of the medi- 
care battle on Capitol Hill, Byrnes’ $3.4- 
billion proposal was viewed with cynicism. It 
was pointed out that it would be so costly 
that Congress would never pass it. Yet it 
would give the Republicans a talking point 
during any election year because they could 
say that their bill would have been more 
helpful to the aged, but the administration 
would not buy it. 

If such strategy did exist, it was foiled last 
week when Mus suggested adding optional 
doctor bill coverage to the administration's 
medicare plan. Under that proposal, hos- 
pital benefits would still be financed by a 
payroll tax. But beneficiaries who wanted 
major medical coverage could buy it for $3 
a month, with the Federal Government pay- 
ing a like amount from general revenues. 

This is expected to cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment about $600 million a year. In addi- 
tion, proposed increases in social security 
monthly cash benefits, which are tied to the 
new medicare plan, would be at least $3 a 
month so that beneficiaries would not have 
to use current income to pay for the insur- 
ance, 

Final details of this plan are expected to 
be worked out in executive sessions of the 
Ways and Means Committee, beginning to- 
day. It is also anticipated that the legisla- 
tion with the optional doctor bill coverage 
will be reported out of the committee some- 
time next week. 

Whether Republicans like BYRNES will vote 
for the bill is questionable. BYRNES has said 
that he was pleased that Democrats on the 
committee have agreed on the principle of 
financing medical care benefits out of general 
revenues. But he said he is still opposed to 
splitting off the hospital benefits and financ- 
ing them through a regressive payroll tax 
which is applied to the first dollar of earn- 
ings. 


Furthermore, hearings on medicare may be 
much lengthier than anticipated when the 
measure reaches the Senate. 

But the new Mills plan raises such trouble- 
some issues as what controls, if any, are 
needed over the fee-charging habits of doc- 
tors. Insurance, hospital, medical and labor 
spokesmen will want to be heard on these 
issues. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR DISPOSAL OF 
ZINC FROM THE NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of H.R. 
1496, the strategic stockpile bill, which 
has been so ably managed during the past 
2 years by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
and which was reported unanimously to- 
day by the Armed Services Committee. 
I do this with the full approval of the 
minority leadership. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
1496) authorizing the disposal, without 
regard to the prescribed 6-month waiting 
period, of zinc from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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There being no objection the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the Administrator of General Services 
is hereby authorized to dispose of, by nego- 
tiation or otherwise, from either the na- 
tional stockpile established pursuant to the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act (50 U.S.C. 98-98h) or the supplemental 
stockpile established pursuant to section 
104(b) of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S.C. 
1704(b)), or from both such stockpiles, (1) 
approximately one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand short tons of zinc, (2) approximately 
one hundred and fifty thousand short tons of 
lead, and (3) approximately one hundred 
thousand short tons of copper (part or all of 
which may be supplied in the form of brass 
and bronze, taking into account only the 
copper content thereof). The disposals au- 
thorized by this section may be made with- 
out regard to the provisions of section 3 of 
the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act, but the time and method of the 
disposals shall be fixed with due regard to 
the protection of the United States against 
avoidable loss and the protection of proce- 
dures, processors, and consumers against 
avoidable disruption of their usual markets. 

Sec. 2. The Administrator is also author- 
ized, without regard to the provisions of the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act, to make available an additional fifty 
thousand short tons of zinc and an additional 
fifty thousand short tons of lead now held 
in either the national stockpile or the sup- 
plemental stockpile, or both such stockpiles, 
for direct use by agencies of the United States 
Government. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I appreciate this opportunity 
to discuss the compelling reasons which 
prompt me to support H.R. 1496 and 
which prompted me to introduce S. 1041, 
a bill to authorize the sale, without re- 
gard to the 6-month waiting period 
prescribed, of lead proposed to be dis- 
posed of pursuant to the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act. 

Studies undertaken under the aus- 
pices of the Department of State, with 
assistance and close cooperation of 
other concerned Federal agencies, such 
as the Department of the Interior, have 
resulted in a general finding of an antic- 
ipated shortage of 150,000 tons of lead 
in terms of world supply during the cal- 
endar year 1965, with the major short 
fall concentrated in the United States. 

I do not wish to complicate the dis- 
cussion of the need of this legislation 
by interjecting other issues. However, 
it is germane to the problem that the 
absolute ceiling on imports of lead dur- 
ing any one calendar year is a contribut- 
ing factor in the U.S. shortage, 
in light of past insufficient domestic 
supplies. At present, domestic produc- 
tion is not considered adequate to meet 
nationwide requirements, although I am 
informed that the entire supply picture 
may be expected to change within, pos- 
sibly 5 years. It is reported that the 
most significant find of lead during this 
century has been made in the United 
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States, in southeast Missouri, and it is 
forecast that, by 1970, the anticipated 
U.S. market demand will be met from 
domestic supply. It is, moreover, pos- 
sible that within the foreseeable future 
the United States may become a lead 
exporter. 

This encouraging view of future sup- 
ply is not today helpful to domestic 
users presently unable to operate at nor- 
mal capacity because of lack of avail- 
ability of lead supplies. Nor is it helpful 
to those workers who are being laid off 
when plants are temporarily closed, or 
production sharply cut back due to lack 
of basic raw materials for manufacture. 
Nor is it helpful to the communities 
which now are suffering a lowering in 
economic level because of suspension of 
industrial operations, partial loss of 
revenue normally flowing through com- 
mercial channels, and the general re- 
tardation of municipal growth. 

These adverse effects could be ac- 
cepted more philosophically if there 
were an overriding national requirement 
for retaining or enlarging our national 
stockpiles of lead. I am assured by com- 
menting Federal authorities that such 
requirement for defense purposes does 
not now exist. This same determination 
has been reached by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee based on compre- 
hensive explorations made during the 
past inquiry into the strategic and criti- 
cal materials stockpiles of the United 
States conducted by the Stockpile Sub- 
committee. 

The Congress authorized the release of 
50,000 tons of lead last year, but this 
release did not satisfy industry deficien- 
cies. It merely offered a temporary 
measure of relief. 

As a case in point, the Evans Lead 
Corp. of Charleston, W. Va., was shut 
down for 3 weeks beginning December 
21, with resulting loss of manufacturing 
revenue and damaging unemployment. 

Upon being so advised by officers of 
that corporation, and upon being visited 
by labor representatives seeking means 
to resolve the unemployment situation 
attendant upon still another closure of 
Evans Lead plant, I introduced S. 1041, 
to provide for immediate release of lead 
from stockpiles. However, I was in- 
formed that, in the interim, the lack of 
lead supplies would result in other work 
stoppages in the future. 

The Evans Lead Corp. has now re- 
sumed operations; however, on March 1, 
the president of that organization com- 
municated with me once again, inform- 
ing me that his plant would be forced to 
suspend operations, in all probability, 
during future months if emergency re- 
lease of lead supplies could not be 
effected. 

His sincere plea for assistance in se- 
curing lead supplies in order to avoid 
more crippling work stoppages is elo- 
quent. I wish to read, for emphasis, 
some paragraphs of the statement, which 
are as follows: 

Our plant has operated continuously in 
the same location in Charleston for more 
than 40 years, We currently employ 60 peo- 
ple. Our annual payroll is in excess of 
$350,000. The average age of our hourly em- 
ployees is 4744. These people would, gen- 
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erally speaking, be unemployable should our 
plant be closed. 

Our annual gross sales range from $5 mil- 
lion to more than $7 million. Inbound 
freight on our single raw material—lead— 
amounts to more than $1,500 a day. Freight 
on our finished goods amounts to more than 
$1,000 per day. We pay State and local taxes 
in excess of $50,000 per year. Our Federal 
income tax ranges from $250,000 to $400,000 
per year. 

The above facts and figures should give 
some idea of the significance of our opera- 
tion to the State and National economy. 
We feel that we are a valuable employer in 
a depressed area and a valuable economic 
asset not only to our State but to the econ- 
omy as a whole. 

Because of the nature of our process, our 
plant cannot be operated at a reduced input 
rate. Since April of last year, we have not 
been able to buy sufficient lead for continu- 
ous operation. For example, beginning De- 
cember 21 we had a 3-week shutdown. At 
the time of that shutdown, we had on hand 
13 tons of lead—roughly 4 hours’ supply. 
During the shutdown, we attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to build up our raw material stocks, 
We again ran out of lead on Friday, Febru- 
ary 12, and were forced to close the plant 
until Monday, February 22. At the present 
time, we have only sufficient lead at our 
plant or in transit to our plant to last until 
March 16. The next shipments of lead we 
expect will not begin until March 4. Transit 
time on this lead ranges from 12 to 21 days. 
We may or may not be forced to close again 
before the end of March. Only time will tell. 


In my position as a U.S. Senator rep- 
resenting the State of West Virginia, I 
cannot help but feel sharply the impor- 
tance of coordination of Federal pro- 
grams and actions to assure the achieve- 
ment of stated governmental goals and 
the successful accomplishment of tasks 
undertaken. On the one hand, Federal 
funds and Federal energies are being ex- 
pended to restore my State to reasonable 
economic levels, to increase employment, 
and to stimulate industrial growth. It 
would appear to be the course of wisdom 
and good economics to take immediate 
action to make available raw materials 
which would eliminate unemployment, 
economic loss, and industrial retarda- 
tion in instances such as this. 

I am not asking for preferential treat- 
ment for my State. I use the example 
of this firm in West Virginia because 
of my personal knowledge of the prob- 
lem involved and my close personal con- 
cern to bring about the earliest possible 
solution. I am aware that similar cir- 
cumstances obtain elsewhere in regard 
to the lead industry, and I am indeed 
hopeful that through quick action by the 
Congress early relief can be provided. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services, I 
appeared before Senator Symington’s 
subcommittee when it was conducting 
hearings on this legislation, and I pre- 
sented a statement at that time urging 
passage of this legislation. I was also 
present today when the full committee 
met and reported H.R. 1496 as amended. 
I wish to express my gratitude to Sen- 
ator SYMINGTON for his kind considera- 
tion of my interest in this legislation and 
for the courtesies which he and the 
members of his subcommittee accorded 
me at the time I testified. I trust that 
the Senate will now act very quickly to 
approve the bill before us. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to authorize the release of cer- 
tain quantities of zinc, lead, and copper 
from either the national stockpile or the 
supplemental stockpile, or both”. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excerpt 
from the report on the bill be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AUTHORIZING DISPOSAL OF ZINC FROM THE 
NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


The Committee on Armed Services, to whom 
was referred the bill (H.R. 1496) to authorize 
the disposal, without regard to the prescribed 
6-month waiting period, of zinc from the na- 
tional stockpile and the supplemental stock- 
pile, having considered the same, report fa- 
vorably thereon with amendments and 
recommend that the bill as amended do pass. 

AMENDMENT 

The amendment is as follows: 

Strike out all after the clause and 
insert an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

Amend the title so as to read: 

An Act to authorize the release of certain 
quantities of zinc, lead, and copper from 
either the national stockpile or the supple- 
mental stockpile, or both. 


EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 


The amendment combines in one bill the 
authority to dispose of surplus zinc, lead, and 
copper. 

PURPOSE 

This bill would (1) provide congressional 
approval for the disposal from the national 
and supplemental stockpiles of (a) 200,000 
short tons of lead, (b) 200,000 short tons of 
zinc, (c) materials having a copper content 
of 100,000 short tons; and (2) waive the 6- 
month waiting period ordinarily required be- 
fore disposals of strategic and critical mate- 
rials can be accomplished. 


DISPOSALS FROM THE NATIONAL STOCKPILE AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL STOCKPILE 


Congressional approval is required for the 
disposal of materials in both the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile 
except in those instances where the proposed 
disposal action is based on a determination 
that the material has become obsolescent 
for use during time of war. 

Since the proposed disposal of these mate- 
rials is not based on obsolescence, the pro- 
posed disposal requires the express approval 
of the Congress. 

In addition, the bill would waive the wait- 
ing period of 6 month ordinarily required of 
disposals from the stockpile after publication 
of notice in the Federal Register. Thus, the 
waiver will permit the immediate disposal of 
zinc, lead, and copper upon enactment of 
H.R. 1496. 

LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

S. 1041 of the 89th Congress, which was 
introduced by Senator BYRD of West Virginia, 
would authorize the disposal of 150,000 short 
tons of lead. 

S. 437, which was introduced by Senator 
Dopp, would authorize the disposal of 150,000 
tons of zinc. i 
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S. 296, which was introduced by Senator 
MANSFIELD, for himself and Senator METCALF, 
Senator Baym, Senator BELE, Senator Dopp, 
Senator FANNIN, Senator HARTKE, Senator 
Haypen, Senator Javrrs, Senator LAUSCHE, 
Senator Montoya, Senator Morse, Senator 
PELL, Senator Rretcorr, and Senator WIL- 
uams of New Jersey, would authorize the 
loan of 100,000 tons of copper. 

To reduce the number of bills dealing gen- 
erally with the same subject, the committee 
has combined authority for the disposal of 
lead, zinc, and copper and recommends this 
combined authority as an amendment to H.R. 
1496, which related only to the disposal of 
zinc in the form that this bill was referred 
to the committee. 

LEAD 


Inventory, objectives, and excesses: The 
stockpile objective for lead was reduced by 
the Office of Emergency Planning from 286,- 
000 short tons to zero on June 17, 1963, As 
a consequence, the current inventory of ap- 
proximately 1,328,000 short tons of lead is 
excess to estimated requirements. 

Industry needs: Consumption of lead in 
the United States has been increasing in 
recent years with the available domestic 
supply being exceeded because of domestic 
demand by nearly 40,000 short tons per year 
in recent years. The total U.S. consumption 
of 1,195,000 short tons in 1964 was the high- 
est since 1955 when the record of 1,212,000 
short tons was established. The committee 
was informed that there is a critical lead 
shortage in the commercial market. Conse- 
quently, the present circumstances seem 
favorable for an orderly disposal of lead sur- 
pluses. Common uses of lead are in auto- 
motive batteries, where more than 38 percent 
of the lead used in this country is consumed, 
Gasoline additives account for approximately 
17 percent of the domestic consumption. 
The paint pigment industry accounts for 
about 8 percent. The rest is consumed in 
other products such as solder, pipes, ammu- 
nition, and toothpaste tubes. 

Method of sale: The method of sale of lead 
is outlined in House Report No. 53, dated 
February 18, 1965, on H.R. 1658, beginning 
at page 4 and ending at page 6. 

Price structure: The current market price 
is reported to be $0.16 per pound, which is 
the highest since 1956. 

Fiscal data: Disposal action will enable the 
Federal Government to convert into cash 
150,000 short tons of lead originally acquired 
at an average cost of $0.1440 per pound. 


ZINC 


Inventory, objectives, and excesses: The 
zine proposed for disposal is excess to stock- 
pile needs. The current stockpile objective 
for zinc is at zero. The inventory for zinc 
in the various stockpiles is approximately 
1,500,000 short tons. 

Within the last several years, U.S. con- 
sumption of zinc has reached near record 
levels—1,031,821 short tons in 1962, 1,105,113 
short tons in 1963, and 1,170,000 short tons 
in 1964. The previous record level of con- 
sumption was in 1955 when 1,119,812 short 
tons were used. 

The consumption of zinc in the United 
States is primarily by the automotive indus- 
try, which uses the material in die casting. 
Use of zinc in the production of automobiles 
is increasing as reflected by the record zinc 
consumption in 1964. 

Industry needs: 

Domestic mine production of zinc ore is 
insufficient to meet our requirements, As a 
result, the United States depends upon for- 
eign sources of supply for almost one-half 
of the smelting ores required. 

The U.S. consumption of zinc has exceeded 
production in the years 1962 and 1963 by 
about 100,000 short tons per year. In 1964, 
the U.S. consumption of zinc exceeded do- 
mestic production by about 170,000 short 
tons. Consumers in the United States are 
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experiencing difficulties in securing needed 
supplies. The excess zinc in the Govern- 
ment stockpiles is more than adequate to 
satisfy consumer needs that the producing 
industry is now unable to fulfill. This con- 
dition affords the Government an oppor- 
tunity to dispose of surplus zinc from the 
stockpile without an unfavorable impact on 
the market and at the same time to satisfy 
important industrial requirements. 

Method of sale: The method of sale of 
zinc is outlined in House Report No. 54 on 
H.R. 1496 dated February 18, 1965, beginning 
at page 4 and continuing to page 6. 

Price structure: The current market price 
for zinc ranges from $0.1450 to $0.1575 per 
pound. 

Fiscal data: Disposal action will enable the 
Federal Government to convert into cash 
150,000 short tons of zinc originally acquired 
at the average cost of $0.1404 per pound. 
Current market shortages of zinc will prob- 
ably permit this disposal to be made at the 
highest price in several years. The current 
market price is reported to be approximately 
$0.1450 to $0.1575 per pound. 


COPPER 


Inventory, objectives, and excesses: The 
copper proposed for disposal is excess to the 
national stockpile objectives. The current 
stockpile objective for copper, established 
on June 17, 1964, is 775,000 short tons. The 
first such objective was established Novem- 
ber 20, 1944, at which time a maximum ob- 
jective was set for 1,250,000 short tons. The 
objective for copper has been revised from 
time to time, having been increased to a 
high of 3.5 million short tons on September 
19, 1954. Since that time it has been suc- 
pacers: reduced to the present 775,000 short 

ns. 

There have been no disposals of copper 
from the national stockpile. However, there 
have been disposals from the Defense Pro- 
duction Act inventory in an aggregate 
amount of 127,445 short tons since 1960, All 
but 20,000 short tons of such disposals were 
to Government agencies, primarily to the 
U.S. Bureau of the Mint for coinage pur- 
poses. The 20,000 short tons of copper not 
disposed of through direct Government use 
was sold to consumers under an authoriza- 
tion from the Office of Emergency Planning 
dated December 16, 1964, that was designed 
to relieve a severe domestic supply shortage. 

The current inventory of copper in the 
national stockpile, supplemental stockpiles, 
and the Defense Production Act inventory, 
after taking into consideration current sales 
commitments is 1,032,184 short tons. Ac- 
cordingly, the inventories contain a surplus 
of 257,184 short tons from which the disposal 
contemplated herein can be made. Approxi- 
mately 181,000 short tons of surplus is fire- 
refined copper; about 70,000 short tons is in 
the form of brass and bronze and the balance 
is in miscellaneous forms. 

Industry needs: The U.S. consumption of 
refined copper in 1964, which reached a near 
record level, is estimated at approximately 
1,807,000 short tons. Wiremills are the pri- 
mary consumers of refined copper in the 
United States, which consume upward of 
60 percent of all refined copper used here. 
Brassmills use the bulk of the balance of 
refined copper consumed in the United 
States. 

Domestic mine production of copper ore is 
insufficient to meet the domestic consump- 
tion demands. Last year, for example, the 
production was 1,250,837 short tons, which 
Was a near record, but was still insufficient 
to meet U.S. refinery needs. The committee 
is informed that domestic consumers are ex- 
periencing severe difficulties in securing 
needed supplies of refined copper and that a 
continuation of this situation threatens 
shutdown of vital segments of our national 
economy. 
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Price structure: Prices of refined copper 
now stand at approximately $0.34 per pound 
and are higher than at any other time since 
1956. In 1956 prices averaged about $0.42 per 
pound, 

Long-term supply and demand: The long- 
range forecast as to supply and demand for 
refined copper indicates a continuation of 
the present tight supply situation. The 
domestic mining industry is expanding its 
operations to the maximum extent possible, 
and an increase to an annual rate of 1,540,- 
000 short tons is anticipated by 1968. How- 
ever, increases in consumption are forecasted 
at between 2 and 4 percent per year, which 
would place U.S. consumption of refined 
copper well in excess of 2 million short tons 
per year and would still indicate a heavy 
reliance upon foreign ores to meet domestic 
needs. The foreign source of supply during 
this same projected period, of course, will be 
called upon to satisfy anticipated increased 
world consumption. Therefore, all indicia 
are that the deficit in supply will continue on 
a long-term basis. 

Fiscal data: Disposal action will enable the 
Federal Government to convert into cash 
100,000 short tons of refined copper originally 
acquired at an average cost of $0.2620 per 
pound. The current market price is reported 
to be approximately $0.34 per pound. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


In compliance with a recommendation by 
the Office of Emergency Planning the com- 
mittee has amended the authorization for 
the disposal of copper to permit the disposal 
of not only copper, but of brass and bronze, 
all of which could have a copper content of 
not more than 100,000 short tons. This ac- 
tion is intended to assure that the copper 
remaining in Government inventories is of 
the appropriate type, quality, and form that 
would be required for the most immediate 
and flexible use in the event of an emer- 
gency. 

Another effect of this change is that an 
additional quantity of approximately 30,000 
tons of zinc and smaller quantities of lead 
and tin would be made available for disposal. 
The committee has not charged these addi- 
tional quantities against the zinc and lead 
authorized to be disposed of in other parts 
of the bill because the stockpile objective 
for lead and zinc is zero and it seems desir- 
able to dispose of additional quantities of 
these materials at a time when they are in 
great demand, 

The committee was urged to authorize the 
disposal of copper in the form of a loan in- 
stead of as a sale. The committee considered 
a loan inadvisable for several reasons, in- 
cluding the difficulty of the Government’s 
securing repayment of the loan in an emer- 
gency and the recognition that the copper is 
not needed to meet current stockpile objec- 
tives. 

One of the reasons advanced in support of 
a loan instead of a sale is that the loan 
might create employment in the mining in- 
dustry at some time in the future when pri- 
vate demand for copper may have dimin- 
ished. The committee recognizes the desira- 
bility of stimulating high employment in the 
domestic mining industry and elsewhere. 
Since the stockpile is for defense purposes, 
however, the committee was of the view that 
it should not authorize a loan that would 
result in the Government’s being repaid cop- 
per that is not now required for defense pur- 
poses. Moreover, it is possible that any 
future distress in the copper mining industry 
might be relieved by a reduction in imports 
of copper ores, and refined copper. 

Earlier this year the committee recom- 
mended, and the Senate approved S. 28, a bill 
that would revise and consolidate the laws 
relating to stockpiling. If this bill becomes 
law it will be unn for the Congress 
to take affirmative action before the disposal 
of surplus materials owned by the Govern- 
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ment can be accomplished. The current 
domestic demand for lead, zinc, and copper 
is so great that time is of the essence in the 
release of these materials if unemployment 
and economic disruption are to be avoided. 
The urgency of the demand for these mate- 
rials causes the committee to recommend 
specific action on authority for the release 
of surplus quantities of these materials be- 
fore action on the genera] stockpiling legis- 
lation can be finished. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay the motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


SUNDRY NOMINATIONS IN THE 
ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
sundry nominations in the Armed Forces 
are on the desk. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to their 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nominations will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be so noti- 
fied. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


AUTHORIZATIONS FOR APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR THE NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION—THE THRUST GAP 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences this week is holding hearings on 
the authorization bill for the program of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. 

We are currently spending some $5 
billion a year to advance America’s posi- 
tion in space. Our citizens are con- 
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cerned about this huge expenditure. 
They expect us to obtain full value for 
every dollar we expend. 

Many words have been spoken over the 
past several years about so-called missile 
gaps. We started out behind the U.S.S.R. 
in the development of rocket engines 
which develop tremendous thrust. Ap- 
parently we remain second to Russia in 
this respect. 

I do not say these things to criticize 
the scientists, engineers, and technicians 
who have been working on rocket and 
missile development. Since the first 
Russian sputnik was placed in orbit, I 
believe we can show near-miraculous 
achievements. 

It now appears, however, that so- 
called economy moves may make it 
harder to close the thrust gap between 
Russia’s capability and ours. I refer to 
the recently announced decision of 
NASA to discontinue further solid rocket 
propulsion development and to continue 
to rely exclusively on liquid fueled 
motors. 

For a moment, let us recall how we 
overcame the threatened missile gap in 
our defenses. It was done with solid 
propellant rockets—with the Minuteman 
and the Polaris. Only solid fuel could 
provide the stability and the reliability 
needed for this first line of our intercon- 
tinental defense. 

Nearly 1,000 solid propellant Minute- 
man missiles will be in silos at hardened 
underground sites at the end of the 
present production program. 

The instant missile can be fired in de- 
fense of our country on a moment’s 
notice, without any costly and time- 
consuming fueling period necessary. 
There are no small valves on the Minute- 
man which control fuel flow and which 
can shut off unexpectedly, at the wrong 
time, and cause the destruction of a 
rocket. We saw an example of how a 
little valve did just this recently at Cape 
Kennedy, causing the loss of millions of 
dollars’ worth of rocket, launch pad, and 
other equipment, and causing delays in 
the space program. 

The reliability of solid fueled rockets 
was demonstrated at Rapid City, S. Dak., 
last week, when a Minuteman missile was 
fired from an underground silo. This is 
the first time such a rocket has been 
fired from an inland site. The com- 
pletely successful test by the Strategic 
Air Command was a controlled flight, 
the missile only traveled 6,500 feet. All 
test objectives apparently were met fully. 

Other successful tests of full-range 
flights by Minuteman and solid-fueled 
Polaris missiles have been conducted 
with almost monotonous regularity with 
this country’s rocket knowledge increas- 
ing each time a test is conducted. 

Liquid fuel has been utilized in our 
space probes because liquid fuel tech- 
nology was further advanced when we 
moved into space. 

Taking a look at currently funded 
space launch vehicles, we find the 
Saturn 1B is capable of lifting 35,000 
pounds. The next big booster toward 
which funds are directed is Saturn 5, 
which will lift 285,000 pounds into low 
earth orbit. These are both liquid- 
fueled rockets. 
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But solid fuel technology has been 
gaining rapidly. Two recent tests of 
huge rocket boosters have proven many 
scientific experiments relating to feasibil- 
ity of solid propellants to perform in 
larger packages than ever before. In 
December of last year, I witnessed the 
firing of a 13-foot in diameter motor at 
Thiokol’s Wasatch Division in Utah. 
The test uncovered a problem in the 
material of the nozzle, but otherwise it 
was successful. The nozzle was fully 
gimbaled, or, in other words, it moved in 
an are of 45°. This factor in itself is 
quite an achievement. ‘This motor fired 
in Utah developed over 1 million pounds 
of thrust for 1 minute. 

In late February of this year, Thiokol 
test fired the largest motor ever fabri- 
cated, in terms of thrust, at its Bruns- 
wick, Ga., operation, This motor de- 
veloped over 3 million pounds of thrust. 
The test has been called an unqualified 
success. 

The achievements were part of Gov- 
ernment and privately financed research 
in a very limited extent. 

The technology achieved in develop- 
ment of these smaller motors has been 
applied now by Thiokol and others to 
the 156-inch and 260-inch booster pro- 
grams. These research and develop- 
ment gains have been taken over by 
NASA, and all but shelved. Some of the 
achievements with the two firings by 
Thiokol in Utah and Georgia include 
the ability to mix 800,000 pounds of pro- 
pellant in a few days and load a steel 
rocket casing. A special nozzle has been 
developed to withstand temperatures in 
excess of 5,500 degrees throughout ex- 
tended burning periods of the fuel. The 
latest Thiokol test achieved over 3 mil- 
lion pounds of thrust, enough to make 
it the largest single stage ever fired by 
America. 

Both these tests have given credence 
to industry and Government claims about 
the reliability and high gain of solid pro- 
pellant motors when compared to liquid 
fueled competitors. 

Thiokol plans to test a still larger 
motor, its 260-inch, later this summer at 
its Georgia facility. This motor will de- 
velop over 3 million pounds of thrust 
over a burning time of about 2 minutes. 
This single stage could propel 55,000 
pounds into orbit by itself, 

In considering various applications to 
which these huge boosters could be put, 
Thiokol engineers say a cluster of six, 
260-inch motors could provide a booster 
with a first-stage thrust of 44 million 
pounds. This complex could lift a space 
vehicle and second or third stages weigh- 
ing a million pounds into earth orbit. 

No liquid fueled system anywhere near 
the testing stages has the ability to lift 
such tremendous weight at the present 
time. It is conceivable, however, that 
within several months, Thiokol could 
prepare to test one of these massive 
boosters. 

Certainly it is time that Congress, the 
Department of Defense, and NASA take 
a second look at announced cuts in the 
large solid booster program. I am in- 
formed that for reasons of “economy,” 
Congress will not receive budget re- 
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quests for solid fuel programs in boosters. 
We are urged to fund only liquid fueled 
motors. Solid fueled rockets are impor- 
tant as far as the military is concerned. 
Certainly the national space program 
can benefit by use of the technology we 
haye gained in the Minuteman and Po- 
laris programs. 

I most strongly urge the administra- 
tion and Congress to take a second look 
at the obvious application to space ex- 
5 which solid propellants can 
offer. 

Greater future reliance on solid fuel 
rocket motors could serve the double 
purpose of closing the thrust gap that 
now exists between ourselves, the Soviet 
Union, and redueing the cost of placing 
huge space vehicles in orbit. 

Out of the 85 billion space budget, I 
believe we must find funds which can be 
devoted to a continuation of the im- 
provement of solid fuel technology. 
Such a program will cost less than one- 
tenth of 1 percent of our space expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
12 O'CLOCK NOON ON MONDAY, 
MARCH 15, 1965 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that when the 

Senate completes its business today, it 

stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 

noon on Monday next. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REVIEW BY SENATOR GRUENING 


VENTURE, 1741-1867” 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad I happened upon an article in the 
Book Review magazine of the Washing- 
ton Post of last Sunday, March 7. The 
article, entitled “Large Bear Tracks in 
the 49th State,” was written by our able 
colleague, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GrvENING], who, besides all his other ac- 
complishments, is a talented writer, as 
all Senators know. This particular re- 
view is of a new book about Alaska, our 
49th State. The title of the book is, 
“Russian America: The Great Alaskan 
Adventure, 1741-1867,” and the way in 
which Senator GRUENING describes it, it 
is a book that all of us will, I am sure, 
read with much enjoyment. 

The book was written by Hector 
Chevigny, who is also the author of two 
earlier most interesting books about 
Alaska that I have had the privilege to 
see: “Lost Empire: The Life of Nikolai 
Rezanov,” and “Lord of Alaska: Baronov 
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and the Russian Adventure.” The lat- 
ter book describes the settlement, ex- 
ploitation, and attempted permanent oc- 
cupancy of Alaska, which were in Baro- 
nov’s mind but which, of course, did not 
develop; and all Americans are happy 
that they did not. 

I feel certain that the history of 
Alaska, entrancing as it is, is not well 
known to most Senators or to the Amer- 
ican public generally. Alaska is the 
first place where the clash between the 
Great Bear of Europe and Asia and the 
new democracy of the New World took 
place. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
GrRUENING’s review of Chevigny’s new 
book be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LARGE BEAR TRACKS IN THE 49TH STATE 
(By ERNEST GRUENING) 

(“Russian America: the Great Alaskan 
Venture, 1741-1867,” by Hector Chevigny, 
Viking, 274 pages, $5.95.) 

No one in our day has done so much to 
publicize the neglected Russian occupation 
of North America as Hector Chevigny. His 
two previous excellent volumes, Lost Em- 
pire: The Life of Nikolai Rezanov” and 
“Lord of Alaska: Baronov and the Russian 
Adventure,” used the biographical method in 
recording the lives and works of two of the 
three outstanding figures of the Russian 
episode. Now he has covered the entire 
period from the discovery of Alaska by a 
Russian expedition headed by Danish-born 
Vitus Bering in 1741 to the close of the Rus- 
sian rule with the sale of “Russian-America” 
to the United States in 1867. 

This knowledgeable compilation while 
adding little new to the facts brought out 
80 years ago by Hubert Howe Bancroft in 
his massive history of Alaska and in the sub- 
sequent research of Frank Golder, neverthe- 
less supplies for the first time a readable, 
interesting, comprehensive account of a lit- 
tle-known chapter in history which is in- 
creasingly pertinent in view of the subse- 
quent and current developments in that 
growingly important area. 

Russian-American relations have changed 
greatly since the negotiations for the trans- 
fer began in the 1850’s, and are likely to 
change again in the future. Both geography 
and history make the earlier period signifi- 
cant, and Chevigny has rendered a real serv- 
ice in making it pleasingly available to the 
general reader. Only specialists will now 
trouble to pore through Bancroft—defini- 
tive as his work is to date—and the. variety 
of autobiographical narratives, many of them 
untranslated, of the earlier participants in 
the far northwestern adventures. But Che- 
vigny’s popularization makes it possible for 
that growing number of Americans and oth- 
ers whose eyes are turned to the 49th State 
and who wish to be informed about it to 
start at the beginning of the last discovered 
populatable area on earth. 

One would expect valuable material from 
the hitherto untranslated and unanalyzed 
Russian sources. But the Russians have 
shown little interest in portraying a venture 
that ended in failure—the only retreat in 
centuries of unremitting Muscovite expan- 
sion. Yet considering the times, the dis- 
tances, and the other complicating factors, 
the Russian performance is by no means 
discreditable. Indeed it contrasts not un- 
favorably with the shocking neglect and 
discrimination that characterize the per- 
formance of the United States toward Alaska 
for the remainder of the 19thicéntury, little 
improved in the 20th, until the colonial 
policies visited on “the last frontier” induced 
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a political revolt on the part of Alaskans 
which culminated in statehood. 

One of the most useful contributions of 
Chevigny’s latest work is the account of what 
the Russians did in their last 50 years. The 
lives and actions of Rezanov and Baranoy 
have hitherto overshadowed the Russian- 
American exploit. Rezanov died in 1807 and 
with him a possible great future for his 
country’s entry into the Western Hemisphere, 
Baranov was relieved and died in 1818, a vic- 
tim of intrigue and ingratitude. But the 
following half century saw the rise of an- 
other great figure whose life could well and 
deservedly constitute a third Chevigny biog- 
raphy—that of Joann Veniaminovy, dedicated 
priest, educator, historiographer, scientist, 
administrator, bishop, and later metropolitan 
of the Russian Orthodox Church—the out- 
standing “mover and shaker” in the era of 
naval governments of Russian-America that 
followed Baranov. Chevigny brings out how 
his leadership tended to transform Russian- 
America from an exploited commercial ap- 
pendage into what might have become an 
outpost of Russian civilization, 

International events changed all that, and 
who shall gainsay in the 20th century’s third 
quarter—despite grave past errors and omis- 
sions—that they have not been for the 
better? In attaining, at long last, the prom- 
ised equality of statehood, Baron Edouard 
de Stoeckl's “sucked orange” which he sought 
to sell to the United States, and “Seward’s 
Folly” which Uncle Sam reluctantly bought, 
proved, by the extension of democracy to the 
continent's farthest north and west that 
America was still young, still dynamic, still 
on the march, and no less dedicated to the 
principles which gave our Nation birth. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE STRANGE ACTIONS OF GEN- 
ERAL DE GAULLE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
every thinking American views with in- 
creasing regret the continuous antago- 
nism against the United States, as ex- 
pressed in the acts as well as the words, 
of Gen. Charles de Gaulle, head of the 
Republic of France. 

General de Gaulle has been one of the 
outstanding leaders of his country since 
1940, when the Germans forced France 
into defeat. His record has been one of 
courage and patriotism. He is the last 
of the Allied leaders of World War II to 
survive and continue in a position of 
great power and influence. 

I have long been one of the general’s 
admirers, because he brought France 
from a time of defeat and disintegration 
to a period of great influence. It is prob- 
ably fair to say that his dedication to the 
reestablishment of France as a great 
power has been the guiding motivation 
of his life. 

When General de Gaulle, in exile, was 
the leader of the free French in their 
fight against Hitler’s Germany; he had in 
mind not only that his country should be 
freed of the German invaders, but also 
that France should be restored as a great 
power in the councils of the Allied pow- 
ers; and his actions were always devoted 
to this end, 
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When General de Gaulle returned to 
France at the end of the war, he started 
that nation toward recapture of its for- 
mer glory. And by the time the general 
left office in 1946, although he had not 
managed to restore France to her prewar 
eminence, he had assured her of a per- 
manent seat in the Security Council of 
the United Nations and had given her a 
strong voice in the councils of the 
occupying powers. 

During the following 12 years, when 
General de Gaulle was out of office, the 
French Government often seemed with- 
out a leader. The continuity of its gov- 
ernment was interrupted by a succession 
of Prime Ministers who literally changed 
with the seasons. The French empire 
was in the process of disintegration. 

But when the general returned to 
power in 1958, he stabilized French do- 
mestic politics and brought order to the 
process of liquidating her overseas 
empire. 

He managed to preside over the last 
phases of that liquidation in such a way 
as to maintain French influence in her 
former colonial areas, and largely to 
preserve the French cultural infiuence 
overseas. To many, including students 
of those countries which once constituted 
French Indochina, this was one of his 
most extraordinary accomplishments. 

For all these things one would com- 
mend General de Gaulle. But it is not 
the purpose of these remarks to praise 
this man, because I believe his great- 
ness is now being tarnished by his efforts, 
at the expense of his friends and allies, 
to attain world power for his nation. 

In his ambition to have France treated 
as a great power General de Gaulle has 
distracted the French people from their 
domestic problems; and his emphasis on 
French independence and nationalism is, 
destroying much of the hope of the 
world for a permanent peace. 

Nationalism is a force which can des- 
troy as well as build; and it is a fact that, 
in this world today, General de Gaulle 
has carried his nationalism to the point 
where he is destroying the shield of 
NATO, fragmenting Western Europe, 
participating in the disintegration of 
the United Nations, and destroying confi- 
dence in the world’s monetary system: 

I would hope, Mr. President, that 
someone could make General de Gaulle 
see that his place in history will be deter- 
mined by the productive things he can 
do, not by his able use of the crowbar and 
the hammer to destroy the hopes of 
Western civilization. 

General de Gaulle’s greatest disrup- 
tive influence has been in the political 
field. It was in September 1958, that he 
told President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Macmillan he believed the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France should develop a world strategy 
which. would, in effect, provide for the 
great power domination of smaller na- 
tions and other regional groupings. 
Apparently he has never gotten over the 
rejection, by the leaders of the two coun- 
tries that saved his country, of his pro- 
posal for such a grand alliance. i 

In any case, he has been increasingly 
bitter in his attacks on the U.S. policies 
in Latin America, the Congo, Cyprus, and 
in the Far East, 
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In lieu of cooperation with the United 
Kingdom and the United States, he now 
seems firmly resolved to keep both Great 
Britain and the United States out of Eu- 
rope, so as to preserve that domain of 
influence exclusively for France. 

In the military field General de Gaulle 
has been trying to develop his own nu- 
clear capacity, and has been unwilling 
to even discuss, let alone work out, rea- 
sonable plans for the joint use of his nu- 
clear force with those of NATO. 

He has associated himself with Com- 
munist China in refusing to sign the nu- 
clear test ban treaty. 

In the councils of NATO in recent 
years General de Gaulle has failed the 
alliance. Denying that he wishes to de- 
stroy it, he has nevertheless failed sig- 
nally to meet its goals. 

He has fallen short in meeting French 
ground force goals by some 12 divisions. 

He has disengaged French naval forces 
from NATO command. 

He withdrew the French Mediterra- 
nean fleet from NATO in March of 1959. 

In June of 1963 he announced the 
withdrawal of the French Atlantic and 
Channel Fleet from SACLANT com- 
mand. 

And in April of last year he withdrew 
all French naval officers from alliance 
command positions. 

More recently, he has refused to let 
the French participate in important 
NATO naval exercises, 

It is sad but true that after France 
had made extensive commitments to 
NATO, and had permitted the construc- 
tion of basic communications and trans- 
portation facilities in France. General 
de Gaulle is now in the process of de- 
stroying that organization itself. 

It is he who has seriously impaired 
European confidence in the American 
commitment, in the North Atlantic 
Treaty, to come to their defense should 
they be subject to military attack. 

Nor has General de Gaulle offered any- 
thing in the place of that commitment. 
Indeed, while talking of the need of Eu- 
ropean unity, and the desirability of 
Europe standing on its own feet, time 
and again he has opposed practical steps 
toward that end. 

Apparently the Europe he envisages is 
a Europe dominated by France. 

It can only be a matter of time until 
this attitude destroys the movement to- 
ward European unity and substitutes for 
it that violent nationalism which has 
twice within the century brought dev- 
astation to Western Europe and pro- 
moted Nazi and Communist imperialism. 

The tragedy is that all this occurs at a 
time when the West was achieving tre- 
mendous progress toward creation of an 
Atlantic community which could have 
become the framework for promoting the 
total Western ethic. 

As the situation in the United Nations 
goes from serious to critical, it is es- 
sential that Western nations equip them- 
selves jointly to meet those threats 
which have been making much headway 
in the underdeveloped world. 

If the West cannot stick together in 
meeting Communist aggression in all its 
forms, whether in Malaysia, Vietnam, or 
a former French colony in Africa such 
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as Mali, we could all well fall separately; 
and fall at a time when the monolithic 
nature of communism itself is more and 
more becoming a myth. 

On the economic side General de 
Gaulle thinks not in terms of a European 
community, or an Atlantic community. 
Rather he seems to believe that somehow 
each country can work out for itself rela- 
tionships which on their overall impact 
will benefit all nations. He carries this 
so far, however, that the only nation he 
seems to want to benefit is France. As 
but one example, there is serious doubt 
whether the French have any desire to 
see the Kennedy round succeed. 

At this time, when General de Gaulle 
is disrupting the activities of NATO in 
Europe, he has also disengaged France 
from SEATO. In fact one can now safely 
predict that he will oppose almost any 
American policy. 

Most recently, the general’s antago- 
nism toward Britain and this country has 
reached new heights. He knows that, 
whereas in the past 30 years the amount 
of world gold has risen but $14 billion, 
world trade has risen some $250 billion. 
Nevertheless he demands that we return 
to a pure gold standard; and is currently 
subjecting the United States to a series 
of complicated and dangerous actions in 
the field of international monetary af- 
fairs. 

The record shows that France too has 
had economic troubles; and that record 
also shows that the policies of the United 
States have been consistent in effort to 
support French effort to handle those 
troubles. 

In that connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that an article, “French Franc’s 
Record Poor,” by Miss Sylvia Porter, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
statement, “France and the World War I 
Debt,” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Feb, 28, 
1965] 


FRENCH FRANC’S RECORD Poor 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

A central aim of President de Gaulle’s 
latest exercise in knifethrowing at the United 
States is to give the world the impression 
that France is dealing from a position of 
great economic stability, that the French 
franc is a powerful currency and the U.S. 
dollar is no longer to be trusted as the pivot 
for the West’s monetary system. 

This objective is implicit in De Gaulle's 
painstaking efforts to dramatize to the fullest 
France's exchanges of accumulated US. dol- 
lars into our gold and in De Gaulle's proposal 
that the world return to the long-discredited 
system of settling international financial 
accounts only in gold. 

But what are the facts about France's 
economic stability and economic independ- 
ence, her currency record and gold habits? 
Here are the facts which show that De 
Gaulle’s knives are made of soft rubber, not 
steel. 

RECORD IS POOR 

France’s franc: The franc’s record during 
the 20th century has been awful. Between 
1910 and today the French franc actually 
has lost 99 percent of its value in terms of 
the U.S. dollar—99 percent. Specifically; 
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1910, 20 cents; 1920, 9 cents; 1930, 4 cents;, 
1940, 2 cents; 1950, three-tenths of a cent; 
1960-65, two-tenths of a cent. 

In 1960 France decreed that 100 old francs 
be turned in for one “new” franc in order 
to make the currency look harder. With the 
zeros arbitrarily erased, the “new” franc is 
now worth 20 cents—but that doesn’t alter 
the record. 

France’s gold habits: Because the paper 
franc has been so untrustworthy, the French 
people have traditionally been major hoard- 
ers of gold; they don’t even trust their 
banks. For the same reason, the French 
Government has traditionally tended to 
hoard gold. There’s nothing extraordinary 
about De Gaulle’s affection for gold. Inci- 
dentally, France doesn’t use her gold to help 
develop world trade—as we do, and as Eng- 
land has done. The French are just hoarders. 

France’s economic independence: France 
has been one of the leading beneficiaries of 
the post-World War II international currency 
system and network of central bank coopera- 
tion. 

Without the help we have given in aid, 
in investments, and in currency assistance, 
France couldn’t possibly have rebuilt her 
economy, expanded her trade abroad, ac- 
cumulated U.S. dollars. Whatever strength 
she has today can be traced in large part 
to us. 

France’s economic stability: Only a few 
statistics will demolish De Gaulle’s exagger- 
ations here. 


UNITED STATES OUT IN FRONT 


Between 1958 and 1964, the cost of living 
in France jumped 28 percent. In the United 
States the cost of living rise was 8 percent— 
almost stability over so prolonged a time in 
an economy as complex as ours. In the same 
period, wages in France rose 56 percent. 
The rise in this country was 13 percent. The 
increase in France’s money supply (the fuel 
of inflation) in 1958-64 was 116 percent. Our 
increase was held to 13 percent. 

Obviously, we glitter in comparison. Ob- 
viously too, France isn’t even in our league 
when it comes to economic output, foreign 
trade, size of gold reserves, and of capital 
markets. 

It could be that De Gaulle’s soft rubber 
knives will irritate us into speeding up essen- 
tial reforms and refinements of the free 
world’s monetary system. If so, that'll be 
a plus. 

Meanwhile, though, as De Gaulle rereads 
ancient monetary history, he also might re- 
read the ancient Greek myth of Midas. 

King Midas, you may recall, found the 
miraculous power to turn everything he 
touched into gold—such a curse (even his 
food became gold) that he had to beseech 
his patron god for deliverance, 


FRANCE AND THE WoRLD War I DEBT 


As of June 30, 1964, approximately $4.5 
billion was due and unpaid on the French 
World War I debt to the United States. This 
figure represents about $1.9 billion in prin- 
cipal and $2.6 billion in interest. In addi- 
tion there is close to $2 billion in unmatured 
principal still outstanding. Prior to 1932 
(the Hoover moratorium), France paid 
slightly over $226 million in principal and 
$260 million in interest. 

By way of background, on April 29, 1926, 
the United States and France entered into 
an agreement to refund the latter's World 
War I debt of $3.3 billion plus unpaid in- 
terest. This agreement provided for the issu- 
ance of bonds in the principal amount of 
$4,025 million repayable over a period begin- 
ning June 15, 1926, and ending June 15, 1987. 
Interest on the bonds payable semiannually, 
was to be 1 percent beginning on June 15, 
1930, with the rate gradually increasing over 
the amortization period and finally reaching 
3% percent during the last 22 years. 
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France made payments of principal and 
interest on these bonds up to June 15, 1931. 
The payments of interest due on December 
15, 1931, and principal and interest due on 
June 15, 1932, were postponed pursuant to 
the provisions of an agreement concluded 
with France on June 10, 1932, under the 
authority of the Hoover moratorium (47 Stat. 
8, Dec. 23, 1931). The agreement provided 
that the $50 million due during this period 
was to be repaid in 10 equal annuities at 4- 
percent interest beginning in 1933. 

On December 14, 1932, the French Chamber 
of Deputies adopted a resolution which de- 
ferred the interest payment due the next 
day. The following June, the French de- 
faulted on interest and principal and no pay- 
ments have been made since. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, is 
it not ironic that France, twice saved 
from foreign domination and twice re- 
constructed after the demolition of war, 
should now turn on its chief benefactor, 
and seek to destroy our stability as well 
as our influence? 

The general does not confine himself 
to criticism of American policy on im- 
portant matters. He and those people 
operating under his direction seem to be 
making it a fetish to be anti-American. 
State-owned French radio and television 
networks now present American policies 
in a distorted and unfriendly way, and 
go to great lengths to be friendly to those 
nations most opposed to the West. 

Mr. President, I could continue in this 
vein, but it is not my purpose to attack 
General de Gaulle in anger. I make 
these remarks more in sadness. It 
seems only yesterday that during the 
Battle of Britain I saw the tall and im- 
pressive figure of the general moving 
through the streets of London, a true 
hero to all those desiring to preserve 
liberty. 

I am sad because there is so much to 
bind the French and we Americans to- 
gether. This Nation owes many of its 
present freedoms to the ideas which our 
forefathers took from his country. Our 
language is filled with French phrases, 
our aims and ambitions with French 
thought. We have been so proud to 
have the French as our friends. 

General de Gaulle has vast opportuni- 
ties, for good or for evil. What a tragedy 
that the direction his policies have been 
taking during recent years may be 
throwing out the last great opportunity 
for peace, along with the preservation of 
the values of our Western society. 

Surely we have the right to ask, “What 
will it gain you, or the French people, or 
any free people, if you succeed in your 
continuing economic and political ag- 
gression against the United States?” 

Everyone knows that President John- 
son is working around the clock to estab- 
lish a just and lasting world peace. 
Working in turn together, the Presi- 
dents of these two great Republics could 
give vital leadership to the attainment 
of that goal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have listened with interest. I have also 
read several times the speech which the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mis- 
souri has just made. 
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I can see in his remarks and in the 
reading of his speech how torn he is be- 
tween his admiration for a great man 
and his concern, if not dismay, at some 
of the policies which President de Gaulle 
has adopted in recent years. 

I would agree with the distinguished 
Senator that there is room for more co- 
operation between the United States and 
France. I would say further that as far 
as this country is concerned, as the Sen- 
ator has so cogently indicated, President 
Johnson has shown that he is ready to 
go more than halfway to arrive at an 
understanding which will be beneficial to 
both countries. 

The questions affecting the Congo and 
Cyprus, are most pertinent. The ques- 
tion of the gold outflow is of tremendous 
significance. In that respect I commend 
the distinguished Senator for a series of 
speeches he has made on this subject, 
speeches which, in my opinion, have re- 
ceived all too little attention, speeches 
which are entitled to a great deal of 
consideration. 

This is one of the most important prob- 
lems which confronts our country at the 
present time, and this is one of the mat- 
ters which has caused a significant dif- 
ference between the United States and 
General de Gaulle. 

I hope the effect of this speech would 
be read and considered with great care. 
I commend and compliment the distin- 
guished Senator for performing a public 
service on a subject to which I am sure 
he had to give much consideration and 
much soul searching. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Let me express my 
deep appreciation to the distinguished 
Senator from Montana, one of the most 
respected Members of this body, and 
especially in the field of foreign relations. 

As he knows, the core of the defense of 
the West lies in NATO and its military 
adjunct, SHAPE. 

Under the regime of the great man 
who is now President of France, his poli- 
cies nevertheless have reduced the power 
and the position of NATO to a point 
where, unless the previous standards de- 
signed to justify its expensive existence 
were entirely wrong, SHAPE is now in- 
capable of defending Europe, on the basis 
of those original plans. 

In our way of life, our physical 
strength can only come from our eco- 
nomic strength; and I would hope that 
President de Gaulle believes the overall 
strength of the United States is impor- 
tant to all free people. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROTECTION AGAINST OFFICIAL 
VIOLENCE ACT 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 

to the desk, for appropriate reference, 

and ask that it may be appropriately re- 
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ferred, a bill to deal with the question 
of excessive police action and what might 
be done about it in the Federal Estab- 
lishment, entitled “Protection Against 
Official Violence Act,” introduced by my- 
self, the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucuHEL], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scotr], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT], and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 1497) to protect civil 
rights by providing criminal and civil 
remedies for unlawful official violence, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Javits (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Protection Against 
Unlawful Official Violence Act.” 


PROTECTION AGAINST VIOLENCE UNDER COLOR 
OF LAW 


Sec. 2 (a) Section 242 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting (a)“ 
immediately before “Whoever”, and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

“(b) Whoever, under color of any law, 
statute, ordinance, or regulation or custom 
knowingly performs any of the following acts 
depriving another person of any of the rights, 
privileges, or immunities secured by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both: 

“(1) Subjecting any person to physical in- 
jury for an unlawful purpose; 

(2) Subjecting any person to unnecessary 
force during the course of an arrest or while 
the person is being held in custody; 

“(3) Subjecting any person to violence or 
maliciously subjecting such person to unlaw- 
ful restraint in the course of eliciting a con- 
fession to a crime or any other information; 

(4) Subjecting any person to violence or 
unlawful restraint for the purpose of obtain- 
ing anything of value; 

“(5) Refusing to provide protection to 
any person from unlawful violence at the 
hands of private persons, knowing that such 
violence was planned or was then taking 
place; or 

“(6) Aiding or assisting private persons in 
any way to carry out acts of unlawful 
violence.” 

(b) The enactment of this section shall 
not be construed as indicating an intent on 
the part of the Congress to prevent any 
State, any possession or Commonwealth of 
the United States, or the District of Colum- 
bia, from exercising jurisdiction over any 
offense over which they would have jurisdic- 
tion in the absence of the enactment of this 
section. 


FEDERAL CIVIL REMEDIES FOR UNLAWFUL 
OFFICIAL VIOLENCE 


Sec. 3. Section 1979 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States (42 U.S.C. 1983) 
is amended by inserting (a)“ immediately 
after "Sec. 1979.", and by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

„b) Every city, county, or political sub- 
division of a State or territory which has in 
its employ a person who, under color of any 
statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or 
usage of such State, subjects, or causes to 
be subjected, any citizen of the United 
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States or other person within the jurisdic- 
tion thereof to the deprivation of any rights, 
privileges, or immunities secured by the 
Constitution and laws, shall be liable to the 
party injured in an action at law, suit in 
equity, or other proper proceeding for re- 
dress to the same extent as the person em- 
ployed is liable to the party injured.” 
PROTECTION OF FEDERAL OFFICERS AND UNI- 
FORMED MEMBERS OF THE ARMED SERVICES 
FROM INJURY AND THREATS 


Sec. 4. (a) Chapter 73 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding 
at the end of such chapter the following new 
section: 

“$ 1510. Injuring or threatening to injure 
Officers of the United States 

“Whoever, by force, intimidation, or 
threat, prevents or attempts to prevent any 
person from accepting or holding any office, 
trust, or place of confidence under the 
United States, or attempts to induce by like 
means any officer of the United States to 
leave the place where his duties as an officer 
are required to be performed; or whoever 
injures or attempts to injure or threatens to 
injure any such person or the property of 
such person on account of the lawful dis- 
charge of the duties of his office, or while 
such person is engaged in the lawful dis- 
charge thereof; or whoever injures or at- 
tempts to injure or threatens to injure the 
property of any such person so as to molest, 
interrupt, hinder, or impede such person in 
the discharge of his official duties shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than six years, or both.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 73, immedi- 
ately preceding section 1501 of title 18 of 
the United States Code, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

“1510. Injuring or threatening to injure 
officers of the United States” 

(c) Section 1114 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by striking out 
“officer or enlisted man of the Coast Guard” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “uniformed 
member of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard”. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we have 
together made the following statement: 


The tragic week in Selma, Ala., which began 
with the brutal suppression of a peaceful 
march for voting rights last Sunday and is 
seemingly ending with a Boston clergyman, 
attacked by segregationist toughs, lying mor- 
tally wounded—has shocked all decent citi- 
zens. Such acts also demonstrated once 
again the total inadequacy of our Nation's 
law in the field of execessive police action, 
as have the attempts to prosecute those ac- 
cused of murdering three civil rights workers 
in Mississippi last summer. 

It is a travesty on our Constitution that 
the question can be asked—as it is by thou- 
sands of our constituents every day: “Why 
can't the Federal Government put a stop to 
this kind of thing?” 

The answer is that, short of sending in 
Federal troops, Federal law is not adequate 
to meet this kind of deprivation by violence 
and terror of the rights guaranteed by the 
14th and 15th amendments, and that without 
law our Constitution is not sufficiently self- 
enforcing. 

The bill we are introducing today would 
remedy the most glaring defects in the law 
to give the Federal Government, and the 
victims of unlawful official violence, a series 
of remedies against the kind of police terror 
seen in Selma last Sunday. 


(At this point Mr. Typrvcs took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the bill 
carries out the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights in its exhaustive report on the 
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Administration of Justice in 1961 and 
repeated in its 1963 report. The bill 
would: 

First. Amend the existing criminal 
statute—section 242 of title 18, United 
States Code—which prohibits depriva- 
tion of constitutional rights, to make 
that provision specifically applicable to 
particular unlawful acts of police officers. 
The statute was restrictively interpreted 
by the Supreme Court in the case of 
Screws against United States to require 
specific intent to deprive of a constitu- 
tional right, rather than the usual gen- 
eral criminal intent, and the bill would 
remedy that defect so as to make the 
statute usable. 

The Screws case involved the killing 
of an individual by a sheriff. The Gov- 
ernment contended and a jury found, 
that the killing was in violation of sec- 
tion 242. The Supreme Court reversed 
the verdict and the sheriff was released 
because no proof had been given that 
he had killed the man with the specific 
intent to deprive him of a particular con- 
stitutional right. Therefore, in order to 
deal with that decision, we seek to amend 
the law. 

The acts specified as crimes would in- 
clude: Subjecting any person to unneces- 
sary injury for an unlawful purpose, sub- 
jecting any person to unnecessary force 
during the course of an arrest or while 
the person is being held in custody, re- 
fusing to provide protection to any per- 
son from unlawful violence at the hands 
of private persons, knowing that such 
violence was planned or was then taking 
place, or aiding private persons in any 
way to carry out acts of unlawful vio- 
lence. That would cover, of course, the 
situation alleged to have taken place 
with respect to the three young men 
murdered in Mississippi last summer. 

Second. Amend the existing civil 
statute—section 1973 of title 42, United 
States Code—to make any county, city, 
or other local government entity jointly 
liable for damages in suits by victims of 
police brutality against its police officers. 

At present, the statute, which author- 
izes such civil suits only against the offi- 
cers for deprivation of constitutional 
rights, is virtually useless because few 
such officers are able to pay a substantial 
money judgment. The bill would correct 
this situation in conformity with the 
usual rules of agency law, under which 
an organization is liable for the unlaw- 
ful acts of its employees. 

Third. The bill would also protect offi- 
cers of the United States who are not 
covered by laws prohibiting interference 
with the carrying out of their duties, 
such as various attorneys of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and members of the 
armed services, other than the Coast 
Guard, which, interestingly enough, is 
the only one now covered. Some years 
ago an attorney of the Civil Rights Divi- 
sion of the Justice Department was 
beaten and injured during a civil rights 
crisis and the absence of this criminal 
sanction was underscored, as it is today, 
with members of the Division continu- 
ally required to be present in crisis situa- 
tions which may explode into violence. 

Mr, Doar, whose nomination we re- 
cently confirmed as head of the Civil 
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Rights Division of the Department of 
Justice, was himself present in the con- 
frontation yesterday between the march- 
ers and the police at Selma, Ala. He 
could have easily became involved in an 
element of violence at that time, stand- 
ing there as a distinguished and impor- 
tant officer of the United States. 

That completes the statement made 
jointly by the Senators who are intro- 
ducing this bill. 

The people of the country have re- 
acted strongly and quite properly to the 
terror in Selma, Ala., with complete un- 
derstanding that enforcement of the law 
does not require excessive action. In- 
deed, it would throw the law into disre- 
spect and jeopardize its enforcement if 
there was excessive action or the sub- 
stitution of terror for law. There has 
been a great outpouring of indignation 
and protest by many Americans of the 
most distinguished kind, especially cler- 
gymen, priests, and nuns, joining with 
the marchers in Selma to give a demon- 
stration of solidarity not too frequently 
seen—even in our own country—which 
certainly should give the people locally 
great pause. 

Nonetheless, it is true that people still 
have the right to look to us and say, 
“Have you examined your own laws un- 
der the Federal Establishment?” They 
know full well that we cannot have a 
national police force and that we can- 
not substitute ourselves for the local po- 
lice. Nonetheless, people still have the 
right to say to us, “Have you looked over 
the National Establishment to do every- 
thing that you can to see that there are 
more safeguards than apparently now 
exist against this kind of situation?” 

With my colleagues, we have looked 
over our laws and the recommendations 
of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
and we have come forth with these tight- 
ening and correcting revisions which we 
believe can be helpful in this situation. 

At the very least, they will serve clear 
notice to those who participated in what 
happened to the marchers in Selma, that 
they cannot shrug off their responsibility 
on the ground—heard so often wherever 
terror has been perpetrated—that it was 
done on orders of their superiors. The 
individual has a duty, too, when he is 
asked by his superiors to commit an act 
which is obviously questionable on its 
face in terms of morality, and equally 
questionable in terms of the law. 

As this affects debate and the funda- 
mental right of citizens of the United 
States, and as it relates to the safety 
and security of every American—as has 
been so dramatically and sharply brought 
into focus at Selma, Ala.—I know that I 
speak for all my colleagues, who jointly 
and as equal partners have introduced 
this bill, when I say that we have a right 
to expect early and favorable action by 
Congress on this bill. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Let me express my appre- 
ciation to the Senator from New York 
for his initiative in this vitally important 
matter and to state for myself—and I 
know for all Senators who cosponsor his 
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bill—that we shall press to the very limit 
of our strength and ability to obtain 
action, 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that the proposals made are, in 
substantial part, a repetition of several 
proposals which were a part of the pack- 
age of civil rights bills introduced by a 
number of Senators in 1963—nearly 2 
years ago—at which time a number of 
Senators introduced special bills, partic- 
ular individual bills, and other Senators 
cosponsored them. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] introduced a bill which included 
the specific provisions which he is in- 
troducing today as a part of this pro- 
posed legislation. 

I hope yery much that we shall have 
action—and we shall certainly do every- 
thing we possibly can to see that we will 
get it—by the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate, and by the Senate itself, in 
the light of the evidence, so that it will 
no longer be possible for individual of- 
ficers, special deputies, and the govern- 
mental units which employ them, to en- 
gage with impunity in depriving Amer- 
ican citizens of their constitutional 


rights. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to join the Senator from New 
York, the Senator from New Jersey, and 
other Senators in the introduction of the 
bill. As the Senator has said, it is a 
very appropriate time, if late, to intro- 
duce the bill and to obtain action on it, 
coming as it does after the examples of 
the excessive brutality and force, of 
which the whole Nation has been in- 
formed in the last few weeks. 

I may say that this kind of action has 
not only occurred in the last few weeks, 
because all of us remember that 2 years 
ago we were shocked by similar examples 
of force and brutality in Birmingham. 

This type of bill might seem to repre- 
sent or to pose a dilemma, because we 
do know that States and communities, 
under their police power, have the au- 
thority to enact legislation and adopt 
ordinances which place limits upon 
demonstrations. Yet, as I said on the 
floor 2 years ago, at the time of the 
Birmingham incident, we can hardly 
suppose that ordinances are adopted or 
ought to be adopted to prevent expres- 
sions by people seeking to exercise their 
constitutional rights. I do not think this 
is contradictory, because the purpose of 
the bill is to secure carefully the con- 
stitutional rights of persons who may be 
seeking to exercise other constitutional 
rights—for example, the right to vote. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
restraint upon official persons who use 
excessive force and brutality, and by 
carrying out the unanimous recom- 
mendations of the 1961 report of the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, repeat- 
ed in 1963, it would also protect officers of 
the United States who must carry out 
their duties in connection with situations 
in which citizens seek to exercise consti- 
tutional rights. 
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The substantial problem at the base 
of all these demonstrations, and the 
violence that follows is the failure of 
the States to give to the citizens their 
right to vote. If Alabama and other 
States wish to avoid these problems, as 
they protest, there is a simple remedy, 
and that is to give the people an effec- 
tive means of registering and to provide 
full opportunity to exercise the right to 
vote. I believe that is the basis of the 
whole problem. 

I hope very much that there will be 
enacted at this session of Congress a 
voting law which can be effective. I 
know that my friends who have spoken, 
the Senator from New York and the 
Senator from New Jersey, along with 
many others of our colleagues, have in- 
troduced bills and have worked for them 
for several years. Although laws were 
enacted in 1957, 1960, and 1964, the vot- 
ing rights of all of our citizens are not 
yet assured, and this Congress must 
work to fulfill this responsibility. 

I know that we will join together again 
to obtain, so far as it is possible in Con- 
gress, the assurance that voting rights 
will be confirmed to all of our citizens 
who have the right to them, and I believe 
that this is an important step toward 
meeting these needs and securing these 
rights. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 

grateful to my colleague from Kentucky. 
I am grateful to both Senators who have 
spoken, They have distinguished repu- 
tations for fairplay, as well as knowl- 
edge of the law, and represent tremen- 
dous forces for righting injustice in this 
country, and have manifested them con- 
stantly in their extremely important and 
active participation in matters of this 
kind. 
Me are also cognizant of the fact that 
other legislation is needed to deal with 
the deprivation of voting rights, which 
is at the root of the marches and other 
activities which have engendered such 
dreadful situations as the marches 
around Selma, Ala. We shall in due 
course deal with that aspect, and we will 
do so in the same spirit in which we are 
introducing the present bill. We felt 
that because the proposed legislation, 
which had been agreed upon among our- 
selves, was ready, and urgently required, 
it was our duty to offer it as promptly as 
possible. We have done so, even though 
we realize that it is a part, rather than 
the whole, of what will have to be done 
by legislation. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. I ask the Senator to yield 
to me again only because I wish to un- 
derscore what the Senator has said and 
what the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] has said about the need for fur- 
ther Federal legislation to make effec- 
tive the voting rights of all American 
citizens. 

It has been weeks, and perhaps 
months, since we have had assurance 
from the highest quarters in Govern- 
ment that such legislation would be pro- 
posed with the support of the adminis- 
tration. We have yet to see a bill. We 
do not say that our action is being taken 
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on a partisan basis. Members of the 
party represented by the majority on the 
other side of the aisle feel very strongly 
about this situation. We shall continue 
to press the administration to come for- 
ward with its specific legislative proposal 
in the voting rights field. This is abso- 
lutely essential. We cannot any longer 
tolerate the deprivation of voting rights 
in any part of the country based upon 
color, national origin, or any other im- 
proper or discriminatory tests. 

A number of us have proposed specific 
remedies to the Department of Justice. 
We have yet to hear from the Depart- 
ment or to get its views. Time is fast 
running out—indeed, I think it has run 
out—when we should have legislative 
proposals from them, so that Congress 
may consider them, and not wait until 
the pressures which have expressed 
themselves so far in a very moderate way, 
horrible, as some of the incidents have 
been, are impossible to contain. 

Finally there is a certain type of mind 
which tries to look upon incidents like 
the Selma incident as occurring in a 
vacuum, considering only whether the 
march was a lawful one. 

This is as if people were to look upon 
the Boston Tea Party from the stand- 
point of whether the participants were 
breaking a Massachusetts law or a 
Boston ordinance, without regard to the 
fact that they were protesting the dep- 
rivation of one of the great rights of 
human beings. 

Great as were the rights that were be- 
ing violated and which gave rise to the 
Boston Tea Party, far greater are 
the rights that have been violated for 
generations, and which gave rise to the 
protests 2 years ago in Birmingham and 
now in Selma. Unless we get right with 
ourselves and recognize the root causes, 
we shall find ourselves in much worse 
trouble as a country than we have up to 
the present time. 

I hope very much that action will be 
taken on the proposed legislation, and 
on the matter of voting rights. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
the Senator from New Jersey. I know 
that he feels as both the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] and I do. We 
have always done our utmost to con- 
tribute in a legislative sense to the efficacy 
of what is done, both procedurally and 
substantively. It would certainly be 
very simple for us this afternoon, at the 
same time that we introduce this bill, to 
introduce what we believe to be the prop- 
er prescription for the voting right. But 
we have a deep sense of responsibility 
with respect to this subject. We wish to 
see it prosper. So we felt it was the pru- 
dent and advisable thing to proceed along 
this line, which apparently was not being 
discussed in other quarters, and which 
seems peculiarly to us to require being 
done, at the same time that we are con- 
sidering a greater means for implement- 
i the opportunity to obtain the voting 


70 Pen the Senator from New Jersey 
Mr. Case] and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] in their assertion of 
its critical importance to the survival of 
our Nation’s freedom. 

It is an old adage that when a right 
is denied to any minority, it is denied to 
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every one of us, whether a member of a 
minority race, color, religion, or other- 
wise. Therefore, it is of critical impor- 
tance to the health of our country as well 
as to justice in our country that the vot- 
ing right be secured at long last: 

On the question of excessive police ac- 
tion, I should like to conclude by saying 
that where police in a community, by ex- 
cessive action, in effect take the law into 
their own hands, not only the Negro 
community, which happens to have been 
the immediate object of it now, but also 
the white community, must beware. This 
is no way in which law, order, and 
domestic tranquility may be encouraged 
in the community. 

I deeply believe that it is critically im- 
portant that we have been assured here 
on the floor in recent days that there is 
a great sentiment in the South which 
begins to see the consequence to the 
whole society there of these deprivations 
and what is done in their name. The 
most fervent hope of any American 
Senator must be that this stirring of 
conscience will have a decisive effect, and 
it would be so much more preferable for 
everyone—for the Nation—if what is 
done could be done organically from the 
local community, or at least the State 
community itself. One of the things that 
has distressed me and so many of us the 
most is that often on the level of govern- 
ment we have had the expression of an 
idea which has been so incompatible 
with the search for justice under our 
Constitution, which I think so many of 
us have been making here. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks on the bill now 
introduced, excerpts from the reports of 
the U.S. Civil Rights Commission of 1961 
and 1963 bearing out the necessity for 
this bill and the recommendations of 
the Commission on that score. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Frnpincs, 1961 
UNLAWFUL OFFICIAL VIOLENCE 

1. The actions of most policemen demon- 
strate that effective law enforcement is pos- 
sible without the use of unlawful violence. 

2. Nonetheless, police brutality by some 
State and local officers presents a serious 
and continuing problem in many parts of 
the United States. Both whites and Negroes 
are the victims, but Negroes are the victims 
of such brutality far more, proportionately, 
than any other group in American society. 

3. While police connivance in violence by 
private persons is becoming less of a problem 
than in the past, such denials of equal pro- 
tection still occur. 

4. American citizens in some places live 
in fear of police violence and of mob violence 
with police connivance. 

5. State and local officials—police com- 
manders, prosecutors, and others in posi- 
tions of authority—who have the immediate 
responsibility and most effective means for 
preventing such abuses sometimes do not 
use their powers, Police commanders at 
times take a protective attitude toward mis- 
creant officers, and local prosecutors rarely 
bring criminal actions against them. 

THE PROFESSIONAL QUALITY OF STATE AND 

LOCAL POLICE FORCES 

6. The most effective “remedies” for illegal 
official violence are those that tend to pre- 
vent such misconduct rather than those 
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which provide sanctions after the fact. The 
application of professional standards to the 
selection and training of policemen is one 
such preventive measure. 

7. Complaints rarely are made against 
Federal police agents, in part because these 
Officers have had professional training and 
have been selected according to professional 
standards, 

8. The professional level is high in some 
States and local police forces also, but in 
many others it is low due to low pay, ineffec- 
tive recruit selection standards and in- 
effective training pr 5 

9. The establishment of professional 
standards for police forces can be aided by 
such positive programs as good pay, high 
recruit selection standards, and training in 
scientific crime detection, in human rela- 
tions, and in police administration. These 
programs would be encouraged by Federal 
financial assistance to police departments 
that seek the development of more effective 
selection standards and training courses. 


FEDERAL CRIMINAL REMEDIES FOR UNLAWFUL 
OFFICIAL VIOLENCE 

10. Although many acts of violence by 
policemen are violations of constitutional 
rights and of Federal statutes, the Federal 
criminal sanctions for such misconduct have 
not proved to be effective remedies. This is 
due to difficulties inherent in the cases such 
as the problem of proof; to the policies and 
procedures of the Department of Justice; 
and to weaknesses of the statutes, 

11. Among the policies and procedures of 
the Department of Justice that have ham- 
pered Federal criminal prosecutions for un- 
lawful official violence have been excessive 
reliance on signed complaints from aggrieved 
individuals despite the fact that many vic- 
tims of policy misconduct are unaware of 
their rights, or fearful to press them; a 
tendency to close some cases without com- 
plete investigation; and deference to State 
authorities which results in withholding any 
investigation pending State action even at 
the risk of allowing evidence to grow stale. 

12. FBI agents, charged with the duty of 
Civil Rights Acts investigations, are some- 
times placed in a difficult position when they 
must investigate allegations of misconduct 
against local policemen. The cooperation of 
local officers is essential to the FBI in Investi- 
gating and apprehending those who violate 
Federal criminal statutes not related to civil 
rights. Moreover, victims and witnesses of 
police misconduct are sometimes hesitant to 
give information to Federal authorities be- 
cause of the cooperative relationship between 
the FBI and local policemen. 

13. Since section 242, the principal crimi- 
nal Federal Civil Rights Act defines only a 
misdemeanor, prosecution can be instituted 
by information (a sworn statement setting 
out the specific charges against the defend- 
ant) as well as by grand jury indictment. 
The former method avoids the delay and the 
hazard of one more hostile jury, involved 
in a presentment to a grand jury, and al- 
lows the facts to be brought to the attention 
of the affected community in a public trial, 
An information has been used by the Depart- 
pers of Justice only once and then success- 

ully. 

14. Difficulties also arise from the language 
of section 242, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court in Screws v, United States. The re- 
quirement of “specific intent”—as opposed 
to the usual general criminal intent—for 
conviction under the statute severely limits 
the statute’s applicability. Moreover, there 
is confusion among judge, jurors, and law- 
yers as to the meaning of specific intent. 
Some Federal trial judges have issued in- 
structions to juries which seem to interpret 
specific intent more narrowly than is re- 
quired by the Screws decision. 

15. A more specific statute supplementary 
to section 242 spelling out certain conduct 
proscribed by the 14th amendment would 
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more effectively protect the constitutional 
right to security of the person against offi- 
cial misconduct. 


FEDERAL CIVIL REMEDIES FOR UNLAWFUL 
OFFICIAL VIOLENCE 


16, The Federal civil rights acts providing 
civil liability for unlawful official violence 
have not proved to be effective remedies, 
Relatively few suits are filed under the prin- 
cipal civil statute, section 1983, which allows 
suits by the victims of police brutality 
against officers for monetary damages. Suc- 
cessful suits are rare. 

17. One deterrent to the filing of civil suits 
is the fact that even if a victim of official 
violence sues successfully, few police officers 
are able to satisfy a substantial money judg- 
ment. This can be corrected by an amend- 
ment to section 1983 which would render 
counties, cities, and other local governmen- 
tal entities liable for the misconduct of their 
policemen 


DISCRIMINATORY EXCLUSION OF MINORITY 
GROUPS FROM JURY SERVICE 


18. The practice of excluding Negroes from 
juries on account of their race still persists 
in a few States. The burden of combating 
such racial exclusion from juries now rests 
entirely on private persons—almost invari- 
ably defendants in criminal trials. 

19. Only criminal remedies are available 
to the Federal Government to combat un- 
constitutional jury exclusion. The Federal 
Government has successfully invoked a crim- 
inal statute only once, in the late 1870's. 

20. Civil actions instituted in the name of 
the United States would constitute a more 
effective method of preventing discrimina- 
tory exclusion from juries. 


— 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 1961 
THE PROFESSIONAL QUALITY OF STATE AND LOCAL 
POLICE FORCES 

Recommendation 1; That Congress con- 
sider the advisability of enacting a program 
of grants-in-aid to assist State and local 
governments, upon their request, to increase 
the professional quality of their police forces, 
Such grants-in-aid might apply to the de- 
velopment and maintenance of (1) recruit 
selection tests and standards; (2) training 
programs in scientific crime detection; (3) 
training programs in constitutional rights 
and human relations; (4) college level 
schools of police administration; and (5) 
Scholarship programs that assist policemen 
to receive training in schools of police ad- 
ministration. 


FEDERAL CRIMINAL REMEDIES FOR UNLAWFUL 
OFFICIAL VIOLENCE 


Recommendation 2: That Congress con- 
sider the advisability of enacting a compan- 
ion provision to section 242 of the U.S. Crim- 
inal Code which would make the penalties 
of that statute applicable to those who ma- 
liciously perform, under color of law, cer- 
tain described acts including the following: 

1. Subjecting any person to physical in- 
jury for an unlawful purpose. 

2. Subjecting any person to unn 
force during the course of an arrest or while 
the person is being held in custody. 


1Lincoin County v. Luning, 133 U.S. 529 
(1890); Hopkins v. Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege, 221 U.S. 636 (1911); Frame v. City of 
New York, 34 F. Supp. 194 (S.D.N.Y. 1940). 
Some States have statutes providing that the 
victims of mobs may sue the State in local 
courts for damages so incurred. An example 
is Ill. Rev. Stat., ch. 38, secs. 512-517 (1959). 
It is doubtful if liability could be extended 
by congressional action to State govern- 
ments. Hans v. Louisiana, 134 U.S. 1 (1890); 
Palmer v. Ohio, 248 U.S. 32, 34 (1918); In re 
State of New York, 256 U.S. 490, 497 (1920); 
Monaco v. Mississippi, 292 U.S. 318, 328-30 
(1934). 
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3. Subjecting any person to violence or 
unlawful restraint in the course of eliciting 
a confession to a crime or any other informa- 
tion. 

4. Subjecting any person to violence or 
unlawful restraint for the purpose of obtain- 
iny anything of value. 

5. Refusing to provide protection to any 
person from unlawful violence at the hands 
of private persons, knowing that such vio- 
lence was planned or was then taking place. 

6. Aiding or assisting private persons in 
any way to carry out acts of unlawful vio- 
lence. 


FEDERAL CIVIL PENALTIES FOR UNLAWFUL 
OFFICIAL VIOLENCE 


Recommendation 3: That Congress con- 
sider the advisability of amending section 
1983 of title 42 of the United States Code 
to make any county government, city gov- 
ernment, or other local governmental entity 
that employs officers who deprive persons 
of rights protected by that section, jointly 
liable with the officers to victims of such 
officers’ misconduct. 


EXCLUSION OF MINORITY GROUP MEMBERS 
FROM JURY SERVICE 


Recommendation 4: That Congress con- 
sider the advisability of empowering the At- 
torney General to bring civil proceedings to 
prevent the exclusion of persons from jury 
service on account of race, color, or national 
origin. 


Excerpt From Cry. RIGHTS COMMISSION 
Report, 1963 


JUSTICE 


The rights of citizens to speak freely, to 
assemble peaceably, and to petition govern- 
ment for the redress of grievances are guar- 
anteed by the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution. These rights are protected 
against State encroachment by the 14th 
amendment. Official actions taken to stop 
recent civil rights protest demonstrations in 
the name of peace and order often have in- 
fringed upon these protected rights. 

To determine the extent of these infringe- 
ments, and to study the dilemma often 
caused by the need to guarantee private 
rights while maintaining public order, the 
Commission focused its administration of 
justice study on five cities where protest 
demonstrations have taken place. They are 
Birmingham, Ala.; Cairo, Hl.; Baton Rouge, 
La.; Jackson, Miss.; and Memphis, Tenn. In 
its study, the Commission found that exist- 
ing legal remedies for blocking official in- 
terference with legitimate demonstrations 
are insufficient and that protests against 
civil rights deprivations are being frustrated. 
The study also demonstrated that effective 
legal remedies must be fashioned if unwar- 
ranted official interference is not to result in 
the total suppression of constitutional rights 
to protest. 

During its current term, the Commission 
also investigated the participation of Negroes 
in the administration of justice. The Com- 
mission found that in many places, Negroes 
have been discriminated against. as lawyers; 
as law enforcement, court, and prison em- 
ployees; and as prisoners. The results of 
this study also are presented in this chapter. 


Civil rights protests and State action 


On February 1, 1960, four college students 
in Greensboro, N.C., entered a variety store, 
made several purchases, sat down at the 
lunch counter, ordered coffee, and were re- 
fused service because they were Negroes. 
They remained in their seats until the store 
closed, In the spring and summer of 1960, 
young people, both white and Negro, partici- 
pated in similar protests against segrega- 
tion and discrimination wherever it was to 
be found, They sat in white libraries, 
waded at white beaches, and slept in the 
lobbies of white hotels, Many were arrested 
for trespassing, disturbing the peace, and 
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disobeying police officers who ordered them 
off the premises. Thus began the sweeping 
protest movement against entrenched prac- 
tices of segregation 

Since the equal protection clause of the 
14th amendment prohibits State-enforced 
segregation, it is clear that convictions under 
a statute or ordinance requiring segregation 
cannot be sustained. In general, officials 
who acted to suppress demonstrations in the 
cities studied did not attempt to apply such 
laws directly. But any arrest, even without 
a conviction, operates as a sanction, since 
the imprisoned protester still must stay in 
jail or post bail, retain counsel, and defend 
himself. 

The Supreme Court, following the School 
Segregation cases, has consistently held 
that State and local governments may not 
segregate publicly owned or operated facili- 
tles.“ It has recently held that a municipality 
may not arrest and prosecute Negroes for 
peaceably seeking the use of city owned and 
operated facilities.“ But in both Jackson 
and Memphis, police arrested protesters 
seeking desegregated use of public facilities, 
The charge in most of these cases was breach 
of the peace or disorderly conduct. In find- 
ing the protesters guilty, a city judge in 
Jackson found that, while they had been 
orderly, their conduct could have provoked 
a breach of the peace by others.“ However, 
the mere “possibility of disorder by others 
cannot justify exclusion of persons from a 
place if they otherwise have a constitutional 
right (founded upon the equal protection 
clause) to be present.“ The exercise of the 
first amendment freedoms of speech and as- 
sembly cannot be abridged unless shown 
likely to produce a clear and present danger 
of a serious substantive evil that rises far 
above public inconvenience, annoyance, or 
unrest,” $ 

The right to use vehicles and terminal 
facilities in interstate commerce on a non- 
segregated basis is another right that has 
been established by Federal court decisions 
and specific orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” In Baton Rouge, Mem- 
phis, Jackson, and Birmingham, when pro- 
testers sought to use such facilities, they 
were arrested. They were charged, not with 
violation of segregation laws, but with breach 
of the peace. In Jackson, more than 300 
demonstrators were arrested during the 1961 
Freedom Rides. Local authorities claimed 
that they committed a breach of the peace 
by refusing to obey police commands to leave 
the interstate bus terminal’s segregated wait- 
ing rooms. The riders claimed their Federal 
rights peaceably to seek and obtain unsegre- 
gated service as did protesters in the other 


For a brief history of civil rights protest 
movements in America, see U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, “Freedom to the Free” 
(1963). 

2 See, e.g., Gayle v. Browder, 352 U.S. 903 
(1956). 

2347 U.S. 483 (1954). 

E. g., Watson v. City of Memphis, 373 U.S. 
526 (1963); Holmes v. City of Atlanta, 350 
U.S. 879 (1955); City of Baltimore v, Dawson, 
850 U.S. 877 (1955). 

5 Wright v. Georgia, 373 U.S. 284 (1963). 

N. T. Times, Mar. 30, 1961, p. 20. 

1 Wright v. Georgia, supra note 5, at 293; 
Taylor v. Louisiana, 370 U.S, 154 (1962); 
Garner v. Louisiana, 368 U.S. 157, 174 (1961). 
See also Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U.S. 60, 80, 
81 (1917). 

Edwards v. South Carolina, 372 U.S. 229, 
237 (1963) (quoting Terminiello v. Chicago, 
337 U.S. 1, 4 (1949)). 

E. g., Turner v. City of Memphis, 369 U.S. 
350 (1962); Bailey v. Patterson, 369 U.S. 31 
(1962); Boynton v. Virginia, 364 U.S. 454 
(1960); Morgan v. Virginia, 328 U.S. 373 
(1946); Mitchell v. United States, 313 US. 
so ye 49 CFR 180a (1961) (ICC regula- 

ons). 
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cities. An early application to the Supreme 
Court for an injunction to stay the State 
criminal prosecutions in Jackson was de- 
nied. The lengthy route through the 
Mississippi courts is still being pursued some 
two and a half years later. 

The constitutionality of arrests and pros- 
ecutions of those who seek desegregated 
service at privately owned facilities open to 
the public has also been questioned. These 
protests have included lunch counter sit-ins, 
which have occurred throughout the country 
and in four of the five cities studied by the 
Commission, While this type of demonstra- 
tion has formed only a part of the total civil 
rights protest moyement, it has presented 
one of he most difficult constitutional prob- 
lems arising from protest activities. The 
question these cases raise is whether the ar- 
rest and conviction of protesters peacefully 
seeking such desegregated service represents 
unlawful “State action” under the 14th 
amendment. 

Having disposed of the first sit-in cases u 
on other grounds, the Supreme Court in May 
1963 approached the question in a series of 
sit-in cases from Greenville, S.C.; New Or- 
leans, Birmingham, and Durham.” The pro- 
testers had been convicted, not for breach of 
the peace, but for trespass on the private 
property of those who operated restaurants 
and lunch counters. Confronted with an 
apparent conflict between the proprietors’ 
property rights and the protesters’ right to be 
free from State-enforced segregation, the 
Court found that State action was involved 
and reversed the convictions. 

The Greenville and Birmingham cases in- 
volved ordinances requiring operators of eat- 
ing places to segregate. Although not direct- 
ly invoked, these ordinances were found to 
have left such operators no choice but to 
segregate. The Court held that the use of 
the State’s criminal processes to arrest and 
convict the protesters had the effect of en- 
forcing the segregation ordinances and was 
consequently prohibited State action in 
violation of the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment. In New Orleans, where 
there was no law requiring segregation in 
eating places, the Court ruled that city of- 
ficials’ public statements that attempts to 
secure desegregated service would not be per- 
mitted had the same effect as segregation 
ordinances, 

These decisions have removed virtually all 
doubt about the validity of trespass convic- 
tions in situations such as Birmingham, 
where there are laws requiring segregated 
eating facilities. Moreover, the principle of 
the New Orleans case apparently applies to 
situations such as the Commission found in 
Baton Rouge and Jackson, where city officials 
were publicly committed to using State crim- 
inal processes to maintain segregation, But 
the applicability of the 1968 sit-in deci- 
sions to situations such as Cairo is not clear. 
Here, the voice of the State has clearly 
spoken for desegregation. The mayor of 
Cairo has personally urged proprietors to 
obey the Illinois law prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in places of public accommodation. Yet 
students were arrested for trespass when they 
sought service at a private restaurant. 

Many cities either do not have or have 
repealed segregation ordinances. Many offi- 
cials either have never made or have stopped 
making public statements committing the 


1 Bailey v. Patterson, 368 U.S. 346 (1961). 
One of the issues was whether the com- 
plainants had “standing” in the court to 
challenge the arrests since they, themselves, 
had not been arrested, 

ü Taylor v. Louisiana, supra note 7; Gar- 
ner v. Louisiana, supra note 7. 

n Peterson v. City of Greenville, 378 U.S. 
244 (1963); Lombard v. Louisiana, 373 U.S. 
267 (1963); Gober v. Birmingham, 373 U.S. 
374 (1963); Avent v. North Carolina, 373 US. 
375 (1963). 
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State to maintenance of segregation. This 
has brought to the Court the broad ques- 
tion of whether the State has any right to 
arrest and prosecute protesters for seeking 
equal access to places of public accommoda- 
tion,” 

In these situations, the protesters acted 
to secure immediate desegregated use of a 
facility. But different problems may be pre- 
sented when protesters engage in street dem- 
onstrations against discrimination in gen- 
eral. One such incident occurred in March 
1961, when 187 Negro students marched on 
the South Carolina State House to make 
their grievances known to the public and 
the legislature, which was then in session. 
Refusing to disperse, they were arrested and 
convicted for breach of the peace. Their ap- 
peals were decided by the Supreme Court in 
February 1963. The Court found that the 
protesters had been orderly, that they had 
not obstructed pedestrian or vehicular traf- 
fic, and that there had been no clear and 
present threat of violence by bystanders 
which the police were unable to control. 
Reversing the convictions, the Court held 
that “in arresting, convicting, and punish- 
ing the petitioners under the circumstances 
disclosed by this record, South Carolina in- 
fringed the petitioners’ constitutionally pro- 
tected rights of free speech, free assembly, 
and freedom to petition for redress of griev- 
ances.” 4 

Application of this Supreme Court deci- 
sion to events in the five cities is difficult 
because the material facts differ in each case. 
On many occasions Memphis and Cairo offi- 
cials did not interfere with mass demonstra- 
tions on public streets. Cairo police arrested 
protesters under an ordinance requiring pa- 
rade permits which was enacted after the 
demonstrations started. The Illinois attor- 
ney general joined in an NAACP suit chal- 
lenging the constitutionality of the ordi- 
mance. State and local officials and protest 
leaders later consented to dismissal of the 
suit on the understanding that the charges 
against the arrested protesters would be dis- 
missed and the ordinance would not again 
be invoked against peaceful street demon- 
strations. Baton Rouge officials did not in- 
terfere with mass street demonstrations dur- 
ing the 1960 protests. In 1961, official policy 
changed. Conduct that had been permitted 
in 1960 resulted in arrests. 

The official policy in both Jackson and 
Birmingham, throughout the period covered 
by the Commission’s study, was one of sup- 
pressing street demonstrations. While police 
action in each arrest may not have been 
improper, the total pattern of official action, 
as indicated by the public statements of city 
Officials, was to maintain segregation and to 
suppress protests. The police followed that 
policy and they were usually supported by 
local prosecutors and courts. 


DISCRIMINATION IN PROCESSES OF JUSTICE 


Denials of equal protection may arise not 
only from attempts by officials to enforce 
segregation but also in the processes of jus- 
tice when an official treats a person differ- 
ently because of his color, race, religion, or 
national origin. 


n The following cases presenting this issue 
are now pending before the Court: Griffin v. 
Maryland, 373 U.S. 920 (1963); Barr v. City of 
Columbia (S.C.), 374 U.S. 804 (1963); Bouie 
v. City of Columbia (S.C.), 374 U.S. 805 
(1963); Bell v. Maryland (Baltimore), 374 
U.S. 804 (1963); Robinson v. Florida (Miami) 
374 U.S. 803 (1963). 

u Edwards v. South Carolina, supra note 8, 
at 235. For a case involving protest demon- 
strations in the downtown business district 
of another city in South Carolina, see Fields 
v. South Carolina, 126 S.E. 2d 6 (S.C. 1962), 
vacated and remanded, 372 U.S. 622 (1963), 
affirmed, 131 S.E. 2d 91 (S.C. 1963), pet. for 
cert. filed, 32 U.S.L. Week 3070 (1963). 
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In civil rights demonstrations, the role of 
the policeman has been significant; his 
actions often speak for the community. 
When a policeman acts to deprive a person 
of his constitutional rights, he violates Fed- 
eral law. Moreover, police inaction which 
results in a failure to provide adequate pro- 
tection to persons asserting their constitu- 
tional rights may also constitute a violation 
of Federal law. When Montgomery police 
failed to provide protection for the freedom 
riders in 1961, a Federal district judge de- 
clared, “The failure of the defendant law 
enforcement officers to enforce the law in 
this case clearly amounts to unlawful State 
action in violation of the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment.” 15 

Testimony at the Commission's Memphis 
hearings disclosed that mone of the pro- 
testers there was subjected to physical mis- 
treatment by the police. Nor were there any 
allegations of lack of police protection for 
demonstrators. On one occasion in Cairo, 
protesters complained of police beatings. and 
the use of tear gas. They also charged that 
State police and sheriff's deputies failed in 
another instance to protect demonstrators 
against a crowd of violent whites. Commis- 
sion investigations found some evidence to 
support these allegations; however, such in- 
stances were not part of a pattern of action 
by law enforcement officials in those cities. 

There have been few complaints of police 
mistreatment of protesters in Baton Rouge. 
In fact, a leader of the 1960 protests praised 
the police for their conduct. But in 1961, 
students complained of police misconduct 
in dispersing a protest assembly and of mis- 
treatment of arrested demonstrators by jail 


guards. 

The situation was different in Jackson and 
Birmingham, There, the Commission found 
a pattern of police abuse of civil rights pro- 
testers. In Jackson, there were continuing 
police efforts to disperse by force many forms 
of demonstrations and there was evidence of 
mistreatment of students, both in the county 
jail and State penitentiary. 

Evidence also showed there was continuing 
abuse of protesters by Birmingham police, 
In 1963, dogs, clubs, and firehoses were used 
to disperse mass demonstrations. Violent 
reaction by Negroes followed. The reaction 
was directed not against white bystanders, 
but against the city police. 

Prosecutors claimed that Negro students 
received the same treatment in the criminal 
process as anyone else. But in October 1962, 
the district attorney in Baton Rouge told 
Commission investigators: “I’m going to 
make it just as hard on these outside agi- 
tators as I can. And I don't know a judge 
or Official [in Baton Rouge] who doesn’t 
agree with me.” 

His statement was addressed primarily to 
the fixing of bail requirements for arrested 
demonstrators. Discriminatory use of bail 
requirements raises a question of denial of 
equal protection. 

In neither Memphis nor Birmingham did 
bail requirements present a serious problem, 
although the aggregate bond cost was high 
when mass arrests were made. In Cairo, 
most students were released on their own 
recognizance. The 1961 mass arrests of free- 
dom riders in Jackson presented a serious 
bail problem. Surety bonds were required, 
and exhaustive efforts by protest leaders were 
unsuccessful in finding a company anywhere 
in the country to write the bonds. The re- 
sult was that most of the riders spent ex- 
tended periods in the county jail and State 
penitentiary. 

HUMAN RELATIONS AGENCIES 


State and local human relations agencies 
are important instruments for orderly reso- 
lution of civil rights problems. These or- 


15 United States v. U.S. Klans, 194 F. Supp. 
897, 902 (M.D. Ala. 1961). 
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ganizations which employ the techniques of 
persuasion and mediation to solve racial 
problems are increasing in number through- 
out the Nation. The President has called 
upon the Nation’s mayors to establish bi- 
racial human relations committees in every 
city, and he has asked Congress to create a 
Federal Community Relations Service to pro- 
vide mediation guidance to communities. 
The usefulness of mediating agencies, both 
to eliminate discrimination in places of pub- 
lic accommodation and to control possible 
civil rights violations by justice officials, is 
illustrated by the experience of Cairo, III. 

There, a State agency was available as a 
mediating force from the time demonstra- 
tions began, Supported by the Governor 
and State attorney general and bolstered by 
a broad public accommodations law, the Illi- 
nois Commission on Human Relations in- 
vestigated complaints of discrimination and 
mediated differences between protesters and 
local officials and proprietors. Pending 
prosecutions against the demonstrators were 
dropped and discrimination in all places of 
public accommodation in the city was ended, 
largely because of the work of the agency. 

In Memphis, a private biracial group—the 
Memphis Committee on Community Rela- 
tions—performed an important service in 
promoting negotiations to end discrimina- 
tion in many facilities. Although it oper- 
ated without support from the city admin- 
istration, it was able to bring about a peace- 
ful change in the city’s tradition of segrega- 
tion by maintaining communications be- 
tween Negro leadership and the management 
of places of public accommodation. 

A similar contribution was made during 
the Birmingham disorders by the Civil 
Rights Division of the Department of Justice. 
Mediation has its limitations, however. 
Where protest demonstrations continue to be 
met with repressive official action, legal 
remedies are needed to protect protesters and 
to prevent invasions of their civil rights. 


STATE AND FEDERAL LAWS 


Under State law, legal remedies are avail- 
able for assault and battery, false arrest, or 
malicious prosecution. These laws were not 
effectively utilized to curb alleged official 
abuses in any of the five cities studied. 
None of these remedies is generally effective 
where the prevalent official attitude is one of 
antagonism to the protesters’ aims. 

Federal law provides both civil and crimi- 
nal sanctions against unlawful official action. 
Sections 241 and 242 of the Federal Criminal 
Code make it a crime for officials, those act- 
ing with official assistance, or, in some in- 
stances, private persons, to violate constitu- 
tional rights of individuals. These sanctions 
might be invoked against officials who violate 
the rights of protesters. In its 1961 report, 
the Commission reviewed these laws and 
their administration with regard to unnec- 
essary Official violence and found that “Fed- 
eral criminal sanctions for such misconduct 
have not proved to be effective remedies.” 
Nothing discovered during the Commission's 
present study contradicts this conclusion. 

Federal civil statutes, comparable in scope 
to the criminal sections, permit actions for 
money damages to be instituted by the vic- 
tims of civil rights violations. As pointed 
out in the Commission's 1961 report, these 
civil remedies have been neither widely nor 
effectively used. Further, it is often unlikely 
that an individual defendant will have the 
financial resources to satisfy any substantial 
judgment that might be entered against 
him. 


Among the Federal civil remedies pres- 
ently available is a private suit for injunc- 
tion against unlawful official action. It per- 
mits protesters to seek relief in a Federal 
court against the action of local officials who, 
by intimidation, arrest, and prosecution, in- 
terfere with the right to seek desegregated 
service in public facilities and with the first 
amendment rights of speech, assembly, and 
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petition. But injunctive relief is an extraor- 


dinary remedy. Federal courts are ex- 
tremely hesitant.to interfere with the oper- 
ations of State agencies of justice. The most 
significant limitation on this remedy, how- 
ever is its availability only to private parties. 
This places the burden of seeking such relief 
on private persons who are limited to their 
own resources and whatever assistance they 
may be able to get from civil rights organi- 
zations. 

The power of the U.S. Government to ob- 
tain Federal injunctions prohibiting civil 
rights violations by local officials is clear only 
in the areas of voting and interstate com- 
merce. However, there is evidence that the 
rights of free speech, assembly, and petition, 
and the right to equal protection of the laws 
also have been frequently violated by local 
officials. 

Another Federal statute (28 U.S.C. 1443) 
permits a defendant in a State civil or 
criminal case to remove the action to a Fed- 
eral district court for trial when he cannot 
enforce his rights in the State court. This 
statute, however, has proved to be virtually 
useless as a remedy. Federal courts have 
interpreted it as requiring the denial of 
equal rights to be apparent in the laws of 
the Statene but such State laws are rarely 
employed against protesters. 


PARTICIPATION IN AGENCIES OF JUSTICE 


Participation by Negroes in the agencies 
of justice as police officers, prosecutors, 
judges, jurors, and other officials and em- 
ployees has often been prohibited or limited. 
This exclusion raises equal protection issues; 
so does segregation of Negroes in justice 
facilities such as police stations, court- 
houses, jails, and prisons. Such segregation 
has been widely practiced in many parts of 
the country. Concerning such practices, 
the Commission pointed out in its 1961 re- 
port: “This can hardly contribute to impar- 
tiality in the administration of justice or to 
respect for the agencies of law on the part of 
those who are excluded.” 

The Negro protest movement also has 
highlighted the inequalities suffered by Ne- 
gro lawyers in the administration of justice. 
Thousands of demonstrators have required 
the services of legal counsel. The greatest 
burden of providing these services has fallen 
upon local Negro lawyers. 

In order to determine whether counsel was 
available to civil rights protesters and 
whether their counsel suffered any special 
difficulties because of involvement in civil 
rights litigation, the Commission conducted 
a study based upon a questionnaire survey of 
17 Southern and border States and upon field 
investigations in the five cities where large- 
scale protest demonstrations had occurred. 
Questionnaires were sent to 3,555 lawyers, of 
whom about one-eighth were Negroes. There 
were 242 responses from Negro lawyers and 
1,081 responses from whites, constituting a 
total return of 37.2 percent. Among the re- 
spondents, only 14 percent (184 lawyers) 
answered that they had represented Negro 
clients in civil rights cases within the pre- 
ceding 8 years. One-third of this group re- 
ported having suffered threats of physical 
violence, loss of clients, or social ostracism 
as à result. 

The Commission’s study shows that Negro 
lawyers have played an active role far out of 
proportion to their numbers in handling civil 
rights cases in the South in recent years. 
Many have suffered reprisals as a result. 

In those same States, Negro lawyers have 
faced difficulty in gaining admission to law 
schools, impediments to admission to the bar, 
and severe limitations on their professional 
associations and contacts. 


10 Virginia v. Rives, 100 U.S. 313 (1880); 
Hull v. Jackson County Circuit Court, 138 F. 
2d 820 (6th Cir. 1943). 
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In the five cities where the Commission 
conducted field investigations, protesters who 
were arrested and prosecuted were in most 
cases represented by Negro lawyers. The 
Commission’s survey disclosed that, among 
the respondents who had taken civil rights 
cases, 86 percent were Negroes. 

Between 1940 and 1960, the number of 
Negro lawyers in the Southern and border 
States increased by 75 percent. Yet, in pro- 
portion to the total Negro population, the 
number is still very small, Several factors 
appear to contribute to this situation. Un- 
til World War II, nearly all of these States 
not only excluded Negroes from publicly 
supported law schools, but also failed to 
establish segregated institutions. They pro- 
vided funds for a limited number of qualified 
Negroes to receive their legal education else- 
where, mainly in the North. 

Twenty-seven percent of the questionnaire 
responses from Negro lawyers claimed that 
“occasionally” or “infrequently” Negroes were 
excluded from admission to the bar on racial 
grounds. Most complaints referred to the 
discriminatory screening of bar examination 
applicants or to examination grading based 
upon a racial quota. However, only 6 per- 
cent of the white respondents indicated that 
racial discrimination has been a factor in 
limiting Negro admissions to the bar. Most 
of these answers cited inadequate educa- 
tional and economic backgrounds as the 
underlying factor. 

Most of the Negro lawyers are almost en- 
tirely dependent on Negro clientele. The 
economic position of the rural Negro is such 
that it is often impossible for a Negro lawyer 
to subsist professionally in smaller southern 
towns. Added to this is the problem, related 
by many of the Negro respondents, that 
Negro clients often seek out white lawyers 
because they feel them to be more capable, 
or because they feel that Negro lawyers are 
at a disadvantage against a white adversary 
and before a white judge and jury. 

The opportunities for professional con- 
tracts and continuing legal education that 
attend bar association membership appear 
to be severely limited for Negro lawyers. 
Except where State bar association member- 
ship is a prerequisite to practice, exclusion 
of Negroes from State and local associations 
seems to be common throughout the South- 
ern and border States. Even where Negroes 
are admitted to membership, they are usually 
excluded or discouraged from participation 
in social and educational programs spon- 
sored by the associations. 


NEGRO EMPLOYMENT BY AGENCIES OF JUSTICE 


To determine the extent of Negro employ- 
ment in agencies of justice, the Commission 
sent questionnaires to the chief justice of 
the State's highest court, to the attorney 
general, to the superintendent of State 
police, and to the administrators of the 
State’s prison and parole agencies in every 
State in the Nation. Questionnaires were 
sent to the court of original criminal juris- 
diction, the prosecutor, and the sheriff in 
each county in the United States with a 
Negro population of over 5,000. Question- 
naires also were sent to police departments 
in all cities with a Negro population of over 
5,000. 

Police departments of 124 Southern and 
border State cities responded, as did 106 
departments in Northern and Western States. 
The responses show that, on the basis of pop- 
ulation. proportion, relatively few Negroes 
are employed in northern and western de- 
partments. In southern and border depart- 
ments, their participation is generally token. 

In its study of Negro employment by the 
county sheriffs’ departments the Commis- 
sion received questionnaire responses from 
170 departments in Southern and border 
States and from 102 departments in the 
North and West. The questionnaires dis- 
closed a common practice in the South of 
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assigning Negro sheriff’s deputies, as was the 
case with Negro police officers, to law en- 
forcement duties in segregated areas. Many 
departments also place limitations on the 
Negro deputy’s authority to apprehend white 
suspects. Such limitations were found to be 
almost nonexistent in the North and West. 

State police and highway patrols employed 
almost no Negroes. One Negro officer was re- 
ported in the 12 Southern and border States 
which responded. There were 33 Negro of- 
ficers found in 19 Northern and Western 
States, 

The Commission’s survey disclosed that 
Negro employment in county prosecutors’ 
offices throughout the country was extremely 
limited. In 289 counties in Southern and 
border States, only 7 Negro lawyers, 3 in- 
vestigators, and 2 stenographers were re- 
ported. Among the Northern and Western 
States, 103 prosecutors responded. Their 
offices employed 35 Negro investigators and 
88 secretaries. Twenty-seven counties em- 
ployed Negro lawyers. Many with substantial 
Negro populations employed no Negroes in 
any professional or administrative capacity. 

The Department of Justice serves the Fed- 
eral Government as prosecuting agency. 
There are U.S. attorneys’ offices in each Fed- 
eral judicial district. Three Negroes were 
serving as U.S. attorneys. At the close of 
1962, 35 of 778 assistant U.S. attorneys were 
Negroes. Other offices in the Department em- 
ployed 1,372 attorneys, of whom 34 were 
Negro. While Negro participation is low, it 
has increased substantially since 1960. 

Negro employment in State courts was rare 
in the Southern and border States. No Ne- 
gro judges or court clerks were reported. 
Among the positions of jury commissioner, 
bailiff, and secretary, Negroes occupied 3 
percent or fewer of the jobs, For probation 
officers, the percentage was slightly higher. 

In the North and West, Negro employment 
in State courts was considerably higher. 
This was especially so in California, Indiana, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and New Mexico. In pro- 
bation positions, Negro representation was 
particularly high. 

The Commission also surveyed Negro em- 
ployment in Federal courts. The administra- 
tive office of the U.S, courts advised that 
“each court has its own employment prac- 
tices.” In all Federal courts responding from 
Southern and border States, no Negro judges 
or Negro court employees were found with 
the exceptions of one probation officer in 
the southern district of West Virginia and a 
few court criers. In courts in the District 
of Columbia, Negroes served as judges, clerks, 
secretaries and clerical workers, bailiffs, and 
probation officers, However, among Federal 
courts reporting from the North and West, 
little Negro employment was found. 

At State adult correctional institutions in 
Southern and border States, Negro employ- 
ment was rare. Two-thirds of the small 
number reported served in Maryland. In 
Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Tennessee, 
no Negroes were found in administrative, 
professional, or clerical positions or as cor- 
rectional officers. At juvenile institutions— 
where separate facilities are more often es- 
tablished for each race—Negro employment 
was considerably higher. Among adult in- 
stitutions reporting from Northern and West- 
ern States, about one-thirtieth of the admin- 
istrative, professional, clerical, and correc- 
tional officer positions were filled by Negroes. 
Negro employment at juvenile institutions 
accounted for about 12 percent of the posi- 
tions tabulated. 

Token employment of Negroes also was 
found at Federal correctional institutions in 
Southern and border States. The Commis- 
sion received data from 15 facilities with 
2,390 employees, of whom only 70 were Ne- 
gro. At 18 Federal institutions in the North 
and West, Negro employment was slightly 
lower. Only at the facilities operated by the 
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Bureau of Prisons, the Department of Cor- 
rection, and the Department of Public Wel- 
fare in the District of Columbia was there 
substantial Negro employment. 


SEGREGATION IN FACILITIES 


While discrimination exists in employ- 
ment, segregation occurs in the facilities of 
justice. Criminal suspects are usually first 
detained in police department jails or lock- 
ups. Of 114 departments in Southern and 
border States responding to the Commission 
survey, 83 percent reported racial segregation 
in these facilities. In contrast to this were 
the responses of 105 northern and western de- 
partments, 95 percent of which reported no 
segregation. 

Comparable figures were received on segre- 
gation in county jails, which are custom- 
arily used for the detention of persons await- 
ing trial or serving short sentences. Of 152 
responses from Southern and border States, 
87 percent reported segregated facilities; 83 
percent of the respondents in the North and 
West (99 counties) reported no segregation. 

Responses also were received from State 
adult and juvenile correctional institutions 
throughout the country. These included re- 
ception and assignment centers, prisons, 
work farms and camps, reformatories and 
training schools. A total of 145 institutions 
reported from Southern and border States. 
Of these, 93 were completely segregated. 
Forty-one institutions maintained partial 
segregation in housing and in one or more 
other areas such as dining facilities and work 
details. Only 13 institutions reported no 
segregation. All of these are in the States of 
Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. Of 236 institu- 
tions reporting from Northern and Western 
States, 220 were totally desegregated. The 
remainder segregated living. quarters. 

As late as 1954, inmates were segregated 
throughout the Federal correctional system, 
particularly in the use of living quarters, 
dining areas, and auditoriums. Today, all 
Federal institutions are completely desegre- 
gated with the exception of a single cell 
block at the U.S. Penitentiary in Atlanta, 
where desegregation is underway. Adminis- 
trators of Federal facilities in the South re- 
ported that very few problems attended de- 
segregation and that the process has assisted 
in rehabilitation. 

Clerks of criminal courts of original juris- 
diction in the counties surveyed reported on 
racial segregation in courthouse facilities. 
In Southern and border States, courtroom 
segregation was reported in 17 percent of 
the returns, waiting room segregation in 14 
percent, segregation in jury boxes in 5 per- 
cent, and segregation of restrooms in 63 
percent. In responses from counties in the 
North and West, no racial segregation in any 
courthouse facilities was reported. 

In April 1963, the Supreme Court reversed 
the conviction of a Negro found guilty of 
contempt in a Richmond, Va., traffic court 
for refusing to sit on the side of the court- 
room reserved for Negroes. The Court said:“ 

“Such a conviction cannot stand, for it is 
no longer open to question that a State may 
not constitutionally require segregation of 
public facilities. * * * State-compelled seg- 
regation in a court of justice is a manifest 
violation of the State’s duty to deny no 
one the equal protection of its laws.” 


SUMMARY 


The right of citizens to assemble freely and 
to express grievances is a fundamental guar- 
antee of the Constitution. In recent years 
persons concerned with civil rights have 
exercised their first amendment rights to 
assemble and protest against segregation and 
discrimination. In some circumstances, 
demonstrations may exceed the boundaries 


“Johnson v. Virginia, 373 US. 61, 62 
(1963). 
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of free speech and interfere unduly with 
public peace and order. In the cases studied 
by the Commission, however, protests, with 
few exceptions, have been peaceful and or- 
derly and well within the protective guar- 
antees of the first amendment. 

Where protests such as sit-ins involve 
entry into places of public accommodations, 
other issues may arise. The Commission’s 
study reveals that breach of peace and tres- 
pass ordinances, on their face unrelated to 
the preservation of segregation, have been 
employed by local officials to maintain it. 
That this use of breach of the peace and 
trespass ordinances may be prohibited by the 
14th amendment has now been recognized 
by the Supreme Court in a series of cases 
decided in 1963. 

The Commission’s ‘statistical survey estab- 
lishes that law enforcement agencies 
throughout most of the Nation are staffed 
exclusively or overwhelmingly by whites. 
This fact may influence the administration 
of justice, but, whether it does or not, the 
attitude of the Negro toward local law au- 
thorities is affected. 


RECOMMENDATIONS | 


Recommendation 1: That Congress empow- 
er the Attorney General to intervene in or to 
initiate civil proceedings to prevent denials 
to persons of any rights, privileges or immu- 
nities secured to them by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States. 

Recommendation 2: That Congress enact a 
program of grants-in-aid to assist State and 
local governments, upon their request, to 
increase the professional quality of their po- 
lice forces. Such grants-in-aid should be 
conditioned upon nondiscriminatory admin- 
istration by the recipient and might apply to 
the development and maintenance of (1) 
programs to encourage applications by qual- 
ified persons for appointment as police offi- 
cers; (2) recruit selection tests and stand- 
ards; (3) training programs in scientific 
crime detection; (4) training programs in 
constitutional rights and human relations; 
(5) college level schools of police adminis- 
tration; and (6) scholarship programs that 
assist policemen to receive training in schools 
of police administration. 

Recommendation 3: That Congress amend 
section 1983 of title 42 of the United States 
Code to make any county government, city 
government, or other local governmental en- 
tity that employs officers who deprive persons 
of rights protected by that section, jointly 
lable with the officers to victims of such offi- 
cers’ misconduct. 

Recommendation 4: That Congress amend 
section 1443 of title 28 of the United States 
Code to permit removal by the defendant of 
a State civil action or criminal prosecution 
to a district court of the United States in 
cases where the defendant cannot, in the 
State court, secure his civil rights because of 
the written or decisional laws of the State or 
because of the acts of individuals adminis- 
tering or affecting its judicial process. 


EXTENSION OF STATUTE OF LIMI- 
TATIONS IN THE GERMAN FED- 
ERAL REPUBLIC 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I draw 
the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the Bundestag of the German Fed- 
eral Republic yesterday acted affirma- 
tively by an overwhelming vote in taking 
the necessary parliamentary step to 
bring about an extension of the statute 
of limitations so that there should be no 
time limitation at all applied to prosecu- 
tions for murder and genocide. Three 
hundred and thirty-three of the four 
hundred legislators present voted to send 
to committee proposals to eliminate en- 
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tirely the statute of limitations as it 
applies to these crimes. 

This action of the Bundestag is con- 
vincing proof of the desire of the Ger- 
man people to take the necessary steps 
to prevent any Nazi criminal who can be 
found from escaping prosecution for his 
acts. The Bundestag of the German 
Federal Republic is to be highly com- 
mended for the forthright stance it has 
taken on the side of justice. 

I ask unanimous: consent that news- 
paper articles on that subject may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 11, 1965] 


BUNDESTAG Backs NAZI PROSECUTION—SENDS 
BILLS TO COMMITTEE ON LIMITATION STAT- 
UTE’S END 

(By Arthur J. Olsen) 

Bonn, March 10.—The West German Par- 
liament, challenged by a member to acknowl- 
edge that we all share the guilt, registered 
overwhelming support today for the principle 
of unlimited prosecution of Nazis accused as 
murderers. 

At the end of an all day nationally tele- 
vised debate, the Bundestag, or lower house, 
sent to committee two similar draft bills that 
would wipe out the present 20-year statute 
of limitations on murder, 

This procedurai action had the effect of 
putting the chamber on record in favor of 
legalizing prosécution for Nazi murders in 
cases opened after May 8, 1965—20 years after 
the end of World War II. 

Only the 67 Free Democrats among the 
400 deputies present declined to vote to send 
the bills to committee. The Free Democrats, 
who are expected to hold firm, are the mi- 
nority party in the coalition government. 

What began as a grudging and spiritless 
debate was raised to a notable political event 
by two sharply contrasted deputies. 

The first was Ernst Benda, at 40 years of 
age one of the youngest members of Par- 
liament. The other was Adolf Arndt, a 61- 
year-old Social Democratic deputy, who until 
a few days ago had argued on legal grounds 
peony extension of the statute of limita- 

ons. 

Mr. Benda introduced a bill that would 
eliminate any time limit on the prosecution 
of crimes punishable by West Germany's 
maximum penalty—life imprisonment. 

He cited the opinion endorsed by 76 prom- 
inent jurists that the bill would not violate 
article 103 of the constitution, which forbids 
prosecution of crimes under laws enacted 
after the punishable act. 

REPLY EVOKES APPLAUSE 

‘Minister of Justice Ewald Bucher had made 
that objection in a speech opening the de- 
bate in which he made the painful acknowl- 
edgment that some Nazi murderers not yet 
charged might be discovered after May 8. 

Opposing an extension of the legal net to 
catch such persons, Mr. Bucher suggested 
that the Parliament was being asked to do 
violence to the basic law under pressure 
from abroad. 

To ringing applause, the boyish-looking 
Mr, Benda replied that the members were 
acting only under the pressure of their own 
conviction, 

“The sense of justice of the people would 
be intolerably corrupted if murder were to 
remain unpunished,” he said. 

“The honor of the nation would be for me 
the last reason to cut them off with a statute 
of limitations,” he said. “The German peo- 
ple are not a nation of murderers. They 
have the duty, therefore, to free themselves 
from murderers, and they can do it. That 
belongs to the honor of the nation.” 
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The emotional high point of the debate 
was reached in the speech by Mr. Arndt. The 
Social Democratic legal expert argued in be- 
half of his party's bill that would strengthen 
a law raising the statute of limitations on 
murder with a constitutional amendment de- 
claring murder and genocide punishable 
without a time limit. 

NAZIS CRIMES DESCRIBED 

Mr. Arndt said that such an amendment 
would eliminate any possible conflict of con- 
science and law. Replying to Thomas Dehler, 
elder statesman of the Free Democratic 
Party, who had called for a decision based 
on “strict law,” Mr. Arndt said, “In this case 
we must speak with the heart.” 

The gray-haired Berlin lawyer, who said 
he had helped some persecuted persons to 
emigrate from Nazi Germany, described in 
graphic detail the nature of the Nazi crimes. 

“Let there be no confusion with talk of 
war crimes,” he said. “The German nation 
was not at war against Catholics, against the 
fundamentalist churches, against Jews or 
gypsies or infants.” 

Not every German was legally guilty of 
these crimes, Mr. Arndt said, but the whole 
nation shared “historic and moral guilt.” 

“I know I share that guilt,” he continued 
in a low, tremulous voice. “Did I run into 
the street and cry in protest when I saw 
Jews loaded into trucks to be transported? 
Did I put on the yellow star?” 

“I cannot say that I did enough, and I do 
not know who can say that for himself,” he 
declared. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Mar. 
11, 1965] 


Nazı DEADLINE EXTENSION ASSURED—BUNDES- 
TAG MAJORITY Backs ACTION 


Bonn.—A clear majority emerged in the 
West German Parliament yesterday for ac- 
tion to extend the hunt for Nazi mass mur- 
derers beyond the May 8 deadline. 

By a show-of-hands vote, the Bundestag 
Lower House of Parliament directed its legal 
committee to study proposals to end time 
restrictions on the prosecution of war 
criminals and draft legislation that would 
win the approval of both Parliament and the 
courts. 


The only dissent from the motion came 
from the Free Democrats, minority members 
in Chancellor Erhard’s coalition goyernment. 

The preliminary vote came at the end of 
7 hours of debate on two propositions to 
eliminate the 20-year statute of limitations 
on all crimes punishable by life imprison- 
ment—there is no death sentence in West 
Germany, Such crimes include murder and 
genocide. 

One proposal, by Ernst Benda, a West 
Berlin lawyer and a member of Dr. Erhard’s 
Christian Democratic Party, was simply to 
amend the penal code. The other, offered by 
the opposition Social Democrats, called for 
amending the Constitution to the same ef- 
fect. 

The legal committee was expected to report 
back to the Bundestag on the proposals in 
about 20 days. 

Although Dr. Erhard was present during 
most of the debate, he did not take part and 
was absent when the vote was called. 

Social Democrat Fritz Erler criticized the 
Chancellor for allegedly failing to bring the 
authority of his office to bear on the problem. 

In opening the debate, Justice Minister 
Ewald Bucher told the Bundestag Dr. Er- 
hard’s Cabinet would not make any proposal 
of its own on how to deal with Nazi war 
criminals after May 8, the 20th anniversary 
of Germany's surrender in World War II, but 
would abide by any parliamentary decision. 

“A legal decision must be found,” Mr. 
Bucher said, reiterating his view that the 
prosecutions could be continued only if the 
Constitution were amended. 
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Mr, Benda, who studied at the University 
of Wisconsin, disagreed with Mr. Bucher. 

“In this somewhat authority-loving coun- 
try,“ Mr. Benda said, people tend to think 
that if the Justice Minister says something, 
it is so,” 

He cited more than 60 law professors who 
said it would be constitutional to extend the 
war-criminal hunt for 10 years, 

Until the debate began, Mr. Benda had ad- 
vocated a 10-year extension of the statute. 
But yesterday, except for their technical dif- 
ference, he took the same position as the 
Social Democrats in calling for an end to all 
time restrictions. 

An earlier suggestion by former Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer was endorsed by Rainer 
Barzel, Christian Democratic leader in the 
Bundestag. This would count the statute’s 
20 years when the Bonn Republic was formed, 
or 1955, when it was granted sovereignty by 
the Western Allies. Justice Minister Bucher 
had said this would be unconstitutional. 

In Karlsruhe, meanwhile, a 22-year-old 
West German was held yesterday as the 
suspected sender of leaflets threatening 
death to members of the Bundestag who vote 
to extend the war-crime statute. The Federal 
Prosecutor's office said a search of the sus- 
pect’s home produced 200 more of the leaf- 
lets, illustrated with swastikas. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CONSERVA- 
TION CUTS: A RETURN TO THE 
DUST BOWL? 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, to the 
hard-pressed farmers of America, the 
Great Society may literally as well as 
figuratively mean the return of the dust 
bowl days—at least if the Bureau of the 
Budget has its way. Contained in this 
year’s agriculture budget requests are 
Budget Bureau inspired cuts in our vital 
and long-established agricultural ‘soil 
conservation programs which threaten 
to undo much of the good work accom- 
plished over the last 30 years. 

The specter of the dust bowl is a 
haunting memory and may become a 
harsh reality, both as to the economic 
plight of the farmer and the neglected 
soil conditions which gave rise to the 
great dust storms of the 1930’s. Yester- 
day, the senior Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. Cartson] inserted into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD an article by Mr. 
McDill Boyd of the Phillips County Re- 
view in which he described the dust blow- 
ing off silt deposits of the Harlan Reser- 
voir at Alma. Alma is in Nebraska at 
the Kansas border. Dust storms have 
been of increasing frequency in the 
Plains States in the past few years. Cer- 
tainly, this is no time to cut back on 
conservation practices when, despite all 
that has been accomplished, so much 
more needs to be done. 

First is the deep slash of $100 mil- 
lion—a decrease from $220 to $120 mil- 
lion—in the agricultural conservation 
program. To add insult to injury the 
administration also proposed to cut an- 
other $20 million from the Soil Conser- 
vation Service budget and to establish 
a so-called technical assistance revolv- 
ing fund. The revolving fund, if estab- 
lished, would not only reverse the long- 
standing policy of 30 years that has been 
a great benefit to farmers across the 
country, but would almost certainly 
mean a drastic curtailment of the tech- 
nical assistance activities now carried 
on by the Soil Conservation Service. 
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I have obtained a detailed breakdown, 
by county, for the State of Nebraska of 
the present technical assistance activi- 
ties now being conducted in the State. 
The tabulations indicate that the cost to 
Nebraska farmers alone would approach 
$500,000 if the new plan went into effect 
and the present program continued, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
this tabulation be inserted into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SCS funds expended for technical assistance 
to farmers and ranchers applying conser- 

vation practices during fiscal year 1964 


NEBRASKA 
SWCD SCS office Total | 50 per- 
cen 
$8, 836 
5, 051 
6, 831 
5, 169 
4, 058 
6, 803 
6, 288 
6, 597 
4,491 
3, 5 
4, 671 
Pawnee City. 14, 288 7,144 
Falls City. 21,688 | 10,844 
Weeping 16, 351 8,175 
Water. 
8 se. 22,742 | 11,371 
Lincoln 19, 518 9,750 
Auburn 4, 835 7,417 
Tecumseh. 15, 649 824 
Seward County Seward 11, 743 5, 871 
Butler County... David City. . 16,891 8, 445 
A Papillion 8, 533 4, 266 
Saunders TahoOo -e 18, 208 9,149 
AREA 3 
Boone County 4, 052 
Platte County 6, 190 
Greeley-W heeler. 5, 062 
adison County 3, 932 
Howard County. 9, 935 
Antelope County. 5, 123 
Nance Coun 3, 563 
Sherman County. 5,821 
Merrick County. 8, 852 
Pierce County 2, 895 
Knox County 9, 817 
AREA 4 
Raa dad County Hebron 11.022 5,511 
Nuckolls County Nelson. 13, 672 6, 836 
Gage County Beatrice... 25,225 | 12,613 
Polk County.. Osceola. 11, 623 5, 761 
Saline County. Wilber... 11, 640 5, 820 
Fillmore County- Geneva -| 12,084 6, 042 
Jefferson County Fairbury. 12, 162 6, 081 
York County Vork. — 16, 463 8, 231 
amilton County. Aurora. 9, 866 4,933 
Clay County Clay Center...| 4, 479 2, 239 
Broken Bow.. 9, 626 
2 Ss 5, 367 
4, T34 
ONeill. 5, 251 
Butte. 3,390 
Halsey 2.027 
Ke ‘Sra seer Ainsworth....| 11, 345 5,672 
Logan-McPherson....| Stapleton 5, 161 2. 580 
S Valentine 5, 252 2, 626 
Grant-Hooker. ....._. Mullen 4,348 2,174 
AREA 6 
Baren Coumi- Anta ag] | . 
ver: pa. Beaver y-- p 
Franklin Eo klin. 2 5, 136 
Buffalo- Ravenna 6, 051 
Chaeo. 4.982 
pape County. ha 
Dawson County. 6, 662 
Gos * 5,317 
H $ 5, 395 
Webster County Red Cloud 14, 243 7, 121 
Adams County Hastings 11, 412 5, 706 
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SCS funds expended for technical assistance 
to farmers and ranchers applying conser- 
vation practices during fiscal year 1964— 
Continued 


SWCD SCS office 


AREA 7 


Morrill County 


Bridgeport. . 815, 306 
Deuel County j 
8 loaf. 


5, 889 


re 


S 


SSS 
© 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Omaha World-Herald of 
March 9, 1965, be printed in the RECORD. 
It comments forcefully on the proposed 
cuts and what they would mean to our 
farmers. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, 
Mar. 9, 1965] 
A SLAP AT CONSERVATION 


Senator Hruska last week observed that 
the proposal by the Budget Bureau to require 
farmers and local groups to pay up to 50 
percent of the cost of technical service by 
the Soil Conservation Service would reduce 
SCS costs by about $20 million. 

He also noted that while the administra- 
tion expresses a desire to shortchange the 
conservation movement, it proposes to sup- 
plement rent payments by some city apart- 
ment dwellers who make $10,300 a year. 

And he charged that the administration 
is attempting to finance the Great Society at 
the expense of the struggling farm economy. 

This newspaper long has stood behind every 
reasonable proposal to eliminate unnecessary 
spending and to abolish wasteful practices 
at every level of Government. We do not be- 
lieve that the technical engineering service 
which the Government has provided to the 
Nation’s soil conservation districts for ap- 
proximately 30 years falls into those cate- 
gories. r 

If the Government transfers 50 percent of 
the cost of technical conservation assistance 
to individual farmers or local conservation 
groups, the pace of soil and water conserva- 
tion will be seriously curtailed. 

Such action would retard watershed devel- 
opment, slow progress toward the reduction 
of stream pollution. 

Moreover, such a move would revoke con- 
tracts between the Federal Government and 
local conservation districts which have been 
the basis for most of the on-the-farm con- 
servation that has been established through- 
out the Nation. Such a revocation might 
well wreck the soil and water conservation 
movement, which still has difficult tasks to 
perform. 

America’s free technical service to agricul- 
ture in foreign countries spans the globe. We 
suggest that if the Government wants to cut 
its agricultural expense, it curtail or elimi- 
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nate that free foreign service before it takes 
its savings out of the hides of America’s con- 
servation farmers. 


MANDATORY OIL IMPORT 
CONTROLS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a statement 
which the Senator from Wyoming, MIL- 
warp L. SIMPSON, delivered yesterday at 
the hearings on the mandatory oil im- 
port control program. Along with that 
statement I would like to have printed 
the statment submitted by the great 
Governor of the State of Wyoming, Clif- 
ford P, Hansen. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By U.S, SENATOR MILWARD L. 
SIMPSON AT THE MANDATORY OIL IMPORT 
CONTROL HEARINGS HELD AT THE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR Marcum 10, 1965 


Mr. Secretary, at the outset I wish to 
thank you for this opportunity to express 
my views on this vital issue—the oil import 
program. 

I can assure you that I would not be here 
today if I were not genuinely concerned 
over the domestic petroleum producing in- 
dustry and the harmful impact that the 
growing tide of oil imports is having on the 
health and strength of this vital industry. 

I am alarmed over the adverse trends that 
persist in this industry in my own State of 
Wyoming as well as the Nation as a whole. 

In the past decade, there has been a de- 
terioration in every principal economic indi- 
cator of the industry. Today we must recog- 
nize that on a national basis: 

1. Geophysical and core drilling crews ac- 
tive in exploration is more than 46 percent 
below 1956. 

2. Wells drilled in 1964 were 22 percent be- 
low 1956. Exploratory drilling has dropped 
29 percent in this period. 

8. Rotary rigs active in 1964 were 43 per- 
cent below 1956. 

4. Employment in the production of oil 
and gas is 10 percent below 1956. 

5. The price of domestic crude oil in 1964 
was 20 cents a barrel below 1957. 

6. The cost of drilling and equipping a well 
is up 8 percent over 1956. 

7. The cost of labor has risen 16 percent 
since 1956. 

8. The rate of return on invested capital 
for the domestic petroleum industry has 
fallen below the average for manufacturing 
industries in general. 

9. During the last 5 years, there has been 
an unhealthy trend toward sellouts and 
mergers in the producing segment of the do- 
mestic oll industry. 

Further, because of the serious conditions 
existing in the U.S. oil-producing industry, 
Wyoming and all other so-called public land 
States are witnessing a severe reduction in 
the number of acres under oil and gas lease. 

Oil and gas leasing on the public domain 
has declined sharply from a high of 120 mil- 
lion acres in 1959 to slightly more than 80 
million acres in 1964—a drop of about 3344 
percent. This drop is just another sign 
pointing to the sour economic conditions 
existing in the domestic petroleum-produc- 
ing industry—particularly the independent 
branch of this industry. 

I recognize that it is not realistic nor cor- 
rect to attribute these declines entirely to 
excessive oil imports nor for that matter to 
any other single cause. 

But, there is no doubt that the flood of 
foreign oil coming into our U.S. markets is 
a principal cause of these conditions. 
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This was recognized by the special Cabi- 
net Committee which investigated the oil 
import situation back in 1957. 

In its report, this committee concluded: 

“In summary, unless a reasonable limita- 
tion of petroleum imports is brought about, 
your committee believes that: 

“(a) Oil imports will flow into this coun- 
try in ever-mounting quantities, entirely 
disproportionate to the quantities needed to 
supplement domestic supply. 

“(b) There will be a resultant discourage- 
ment of, and decrease in, domestic 
production. 

“(c) There will be a marked decline in 
domestic exploration and development. 

“(d) In the event of a serious emergency, 
this Nation will find itself years away from 
attaining the level of petroleum production 
necessary to meet our national security 
needs.” 

As a result of this report, a national policy 
to curb petroleum imports was established. 
This policy remains today. Excessive petro- 
leum imports have been of concern for many 
years, and the present special Cabinet Com- 
mittee sought effective answers. But it is 
now apparent that the actions taken follow- 
ing the Cabinet Committee conclusions, as 
outlined above, have been entirely 
inadequate. 

The following is evidence that the level of 
oil imports (excluding residual fuel oil) per- 
mitted under the present program is 
excessive. 

Total United States: Oil imports have con- 
tinued to increase in relation to domestic 
crude oil production. 


Percent 
po) SRR RARE Teen atl ok BARS SE Reese 11.0 
117700000000 a OY Read 16.6 
1 OON et ee eae 18.9 
1965 Ist half (estimate 20.0 


Districts 1 to IV (United States east of the 
Rockies) : Imports have remained at approx- 
imately the same ratio to domestic produc- 
tion for the past 5 years. Yet drilling and 
other domestic activity have seriously de- 
clined during this period indicating that the 
present level should be reduced. 

District V (United States west of the 
Rockies): Imports have increased in relation 
to crude oil production very rapidly even 
under the present program, as follows: 

Percent 


A substantial reduction in imports is 
needed to prevent increasing and unneces- 
sary dependency on foreign oil. In addition, 
the resulting increase in domestic produc- 
tion would provide additional incentive to 
explore for and develop needed reserves. 

I am particularly disturbed by the enor- 
mous growth in imports into district V in 
relation to crude oil production. I would 
hope that the Department of the Interior can 
take effective action to encourage the use in 
district V of the vast oil capability existing 
in the Rocky Mountain area, particularly my 
State of Wyoming. I would hope that it 
would be possible to reduce greatly district V 
imports which now are running at the rate 
of 58 percent of the crude oil production for 
that area. 

The mandatory oil import program which 
was designed to implement this policy has 
been helpful in stemming the tide of foreign 
oil, Without this program and the fine man- 
ner in which you have administered this pro- 
gram, Mr. Secretary, I am confident that the 
domestic petroleum producing industry— 
especially the independents—would be in 
shambles today. This mandatory oil import 
program has served its purpose well. But, it 
is a long way from its goal as laid down by 
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our President when it was established in 
1959, as follows: 

“The new program is designed to insure a 
stable, healthy industry in the United States, 
capable of exploring for and developing new 
hemispheric reserves to replace those now 
being depleted. The basis of the new pro- 
gram, like that of the voluntary program, 
is the certified requirements of our national 
security which make it necessary that we 
preserve to the greatest extent possible a 
vigorous, healthy petroleum industry in the 
United States of America.” 

In spite of the goal laid down in 1959, when 
the mandatory oil import program was es- 
tablished calling for reserves to replace those 
now being depleted, the domestic industry 
has suffered such a deterioration that, in 
4 of the past 7 years, this Nation has had 
a deficit in crude oil reserves. By that, I 
mean we have found and developed less 
crude oil than we have produced in 4 of the 
past 7 years. This is a serious situation and 
must be corrected. One of the most impor- 
tant ways to restore the incentives needed 
to search for new oil reserves is to make 
meaningful adjustments in the mandatory 
oil import program. 

Mr. Secretary, we haye a good broad based 
oil producing industry. It is worth presery- 
ing. As I mentioned earlier, there has been 
a great sellout and merger trend over the past 
few years in this industry. I am told that 
several billion dollars worth of oil properties 
have been purchased from the smaller oil 
companies by the giant oil companies in the 
past half dozen years. This is not a healthy 
development. This country needs the thou- 
sands of independent ollmen to scour this 
Nation in the search for oil. This Nation’s 
greatest oilfields, such as East Texas, might 
still be unknown were it not for the inde- 
pendent oilmen. 

Mr. Secretary, your own report, recently 
released, states and I quote: 

“The independent has traditionally been 
the front-runner for the industry’s explora- 
tion activities. He does most of the wildcat- 
ting and, according to industry estimates, 
finds most of the oil, perhaps 80 to 85 per- 
cent.” 

This is good. Here is an industry that 
shows great competitive effort. An industry 
where men still are willing to risk all of their 
economic wealth in the search of this vital 
commodity—petroleum, We must maintain 
the independent if this industry is to meet 
the awesome future demands for crude oil 
and natural gas. 

How do we do it? Simply by permitting 
the independent oilmen to sell their prod- 
ucts at a fair price and in quantities suffi- 
cient to generate the funds needed to search 
for petroleum. Today he is not able to do 
that, principally because of excessive im- 
ports of cheap foreign oil. 

Mr. Secretary, I have searched my mind 
on how best to restore some health to the 
independent. I am sure you have also been 
scratching your head on what to do. 

I have talked with oilmen back in Wyo- 
ming. I have talked with my fellow Mem- 
bers of Congress, and we all agree that a 
substantial reduction in oil imports will 
go a long way toward reversing the adverse 
trends in the domestic petroleum produc- 
ing industry. I recognize that this may not 
be a simple thing to do in view of our many 
international commitments, but it is a must 
if this vital national security industry is to 
survive and prosper. 

Finally, I wish to bring to your attention 
another situation which I consider uncalled 
for and one which needs to be rectified. To- 
day, our Military Establishment purchases 
from foreign sources over 200,000 barrels 
daily of jet fuel and gasoline which is about 
35 percent of its requirements. Of this to- 
tal purchased abroad, 35,000 barrels daily are 
imported into the United States where these 
products are readily available at reasonable 
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prices. These excessive purchases not only 
are harmful to the domestic petroleum in- 
dustry, but they also are aggravating our 
very serious balance-of-payments deficit. 

I believe that the military should: 

1. Forego the importation of 35,000 bar- 
rels daily. 

2. Purchase no more than 15 percent of 
its requirements from foreign sources, there- 
by resulting in increased domestic produc- 
tion and increased incentives to explore for 
and develop needed reserves. 

I have studied the 11-point program sub- 
mitted to you by the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America. To me it seems rea- 
sonable and valid. I recommend that you 
give it serious consideration in your efforts 
to meet this pressing oil import problem. 
STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD P, HANSEN; GOVERNOR 

OF WYOMING, REGARDING THE MANDATORY 

Om Import CONTROL PROGRAM, Marcu 10- 

11, 1965 


As Governor of the State of Wyoming, the 
fifth largest oil-producing State in the 
United States, I should like to submit the 
following evidence to show that the manda- 
tory oil import control program as now en- 
forced has been detrimental to the interests 
of my State in particular, and to this country 
in general. 

Wyoming, like many other States, is highly 
dependent economically upon the level of 
oll exploration and production. Table I, 
attached, shows the amount of money paid 
annually as property taxes on production 
within our State since 1959, and the percent- 
age of this figure to all the property taxes 
collected. This table illustrates the signif- 
cance of oil production to our State and 
county governments. 

Table II shows that production within 
Wyoming has steadily declined since 1961. 
It is even more alarming that the proven 
reserves within our State (table III) have 
also declined during the same period. The 
reason for this decline in reserves is appar- 
ent from a study of table IV, which shows 
the number of exploratory wells drilled in 
Wyoming since 1959. Except for a very 
modest increase in 1964, this trend has been 
steadily downward for the past 5 years. 

In the opinion of many experienced ob- 

servers of the oil economy, the reason for 
the decline in domestic drilling must be tied 
directly to the oil import program. While 
allowable production from many domestic 
States is on the decline, the level of imports 
from foreign countries is constantly in- 
creasing. 
The high level of cheap foreign imports 
has made a perpetual oversupply of crude oil 
available that has put constant downward 
pressure on the price structure of domestic 
crude oil. This has trapped the domestic 
operator between rising prices of materials 
and labor and the declining price for his 
product. The recently released report of the 
Department of the Interior on the oil in- 
dustry recognized that under these circum- 
stances the position of the domestic operator 
is untenable. 

I wish to make the following recommenda- 
tions to the Department: 

1. That the level of imports of crude oil 
and crude oil products (except residual oil) 
into this country be fixed at 10 percent of 
domestic production. 

2. That the 10-percent figure be based on 
actual production during the preceding 
period rather than upon an estimate of the 
succeeding period. 

3. That the military branch of the Federal 
Government be required to increase their 
purchases of domestic production, thus 
stimulating the domestic market and at the 
same time assisting President Johnson's pro- 
gram to improve our overall balance of trade 
and arrest the drain on U.S. gold reserves. 

4. That no new foreign trade zone areas 
for petrochemical facilities be established, in 
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order that the domestic industry might share 
in any increase in demand by virtue of petro- 
chemical operations. 

5. That overland importations be limited 
to actual certificated volumes rather than 
the nonrestrictive estimates currently in use. 

We believe that if these recommendations 
are followed, the domestic oil industry would 
experience a significant increase in activity 
which would benefit a large section of the 
Nation’s economy. Further, we believe that 
adherence to these proposed mandatory 
limitations would make a substantial contri- 
bution to improving our balance-of-trade 
deficits and dwindling gold reserves. 


Taste I. Wyoming property taxes on oil 
production 


Percent of 


Cost total property 
tax 


Year 
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Source: Wyoming State Board of Equalization. 
TABLE II. Wyoming crude oil production 


Year: Barrels 
. 124, 862, 652 
—— A — 130, 972, 284 
73 141, 107, 000 

134, 400, 000 
132, 000, 000 
ü EL alee ria | 130, 263, 275 


Source: Petroleum Information, Denver, 
Colo. 
TaBLe III. Wyoming crude oil reserves 
Thousands 
Year of barrels 


Wyoming 
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Source: Petroleum Information. 


ONE YEAR LATER—“THE UNITED 
STATES SHOULD GET OUT OF 
VIETNAM” 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, this 
is a speech which 1 year ago I had hoped 
I would never have to make. 

Exactly 1 year ago yesterday, I de- 
livered the first major speech in the Sen- 
ate on the subject of the tragic war in 
South Vietnam. That speech was en- 
titled “The United States Should Get 
Out of Vietnam.” 

Events in wartorn South Vietnam 
since I first spoke out on March 10 a year 
ago have served only to underscore the 
soundness of my original admonition. 
Twelve months later—after the expendi- 
ture of an additional $450 million, and 
after incurring at least 771 additional 
casualties in U.S. fighting men killed 
or injured—the United States is in an 
even worse position to take the war in 
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Vietnam to the conference table than it 
was when I first urged that course of 
action on March 10 a year ago. 

In my speech at that time, I set forth 
a detailed analysis of how the United 
States had gotten itself mired in the 
steamy jungles of southeast Asia in a 
bloody foot war. 

I pointed out that up to 1954, during 
the time France had been fighting to re- 
conquer Vietnam after the war, we were 
helping France in that adventure with 
money. 

I pointed out then that Vietnam had 
been cruelly ruled and abused by China 
for a thousand years, and that those who 
predicted that, if the Vietnamese conflict 
were taken to the negotiating table, Ho 
Chi Minh would immediately invite the 
Chinese Communists to refasten the yoke 
of subjugation around his neck, just were 
not taking into account the facts of his- 
tory. 

In my speech on March 10 a year ago, 
I pointed out that the war in South Viet- 
nam was a civil war, with South Viet- 
namese relatives fighting South Viet- 
namese relatives. The majority of the 
Vietcong are South Vietnamese. That 
was true a year ago, and it is true today, 
even though in the interim the number 
of North Vietnamese infiltrators in South 
Vietnam may have increased even as has 
the number of so-called U.S. “advisers.” 

I said then, and I repeat: The war in 
South Vietnam is not, and never has 
been; a United States war. It is, and 
must remain, a fight to be fought and 
won by the people of South Vietnam 
themselves. The will to fight and to win 
must come from the spirit of the South 
Vietnamese. The United States cannot 
instill that will in them. 

Since the fall of Diem on November 
1, 1963, there has been no stable govern- 
ment in South Vietnam. And the dic- 
tatorship of Diem itself, before his fall, 
had become increasingly cruel and op- 
pressive. No government anywhere can 
instill in its people a love of country and 
of government by wholesale deprivation 
of civil rights, through the harsh use of 
secret police or through the napalm 
bombing of women and children sus- 
pected of harboring the Vietcong, often- 
times their near relatives. 

What was happening in South Viet- 
nam on March 10 of last year, when I 
urged that the issues there be brought to 
the conference table? It was little over 
& month since General Khanh’s coup of 
January 30, 1964; and the New York 
Times was headlining the situation as 
“Vietnam Still Groping Month After 
Coup—Khanh Regime Fails To Justify 
Takeover by Military Gain.” In the year 
since then, the headlines indicated in big 
type, day after day, week after week, 
month after month, the incompetence of 
the leaders of South Vietnam to form a 
government capable either of governing 
efficiently or of gaining the support of 
the people. The same black headlines 
alternately signaled the ups and downs 
of the Khanh regime, his bickering with 
US. officials, with protest riots permitted 
and suppressed, and so on and on, 
through 12 dreary months of erosion of 
our position in that country. 

During this year, the facts fed to the 
American public were less than frank 
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about the steadily deteriorating situation 
in South Vietnam. The fact that the 
number of South Vietnamese becoming 
sympathetic with the Vietcong cause was 
growing daily was shrouded in the head- 
lines that Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara was “optimistic over the outcome,” 
or tells Johnson of gain in Vietnam.” 

But both before the last year and dur- 
ing the last year, our own conduct—as 
well as that of the North Vietnamese— 
was not in accord with the provisions of 
the Geneva accord of 1954, which, among 
other things, limited the size of foreign 
military personnel in Vietnam, and 
3 elections to be held by July 20, 

On the ground that the situation in 
North Vietnam would not permit the 
holding of free elections, the South Viet- 
namese Government has continued to op- 
pose the holding of the elections called 
for by the Geneva agreement. 

Our so-called military advisers in 
South Vietnam were steadily increasing, 
even before the current escalation. The 
pretense that our military men in South 
Vietnam were mere advisers was kept up 
before all the world, long after it became 
well known that they were in the front 
lines, fighting—and being killed and 
wounded—alongside South Vietnamese 
soldiers. 

Our actions in South Vietnam have 
tarnished our image before the world as 
a law-abiding nation. 

U.S. adherence to the United Na- 
tions imposed upon it certain legal ob- 
ligations under the charter of that or- 
ganization. That document, the primary 
purpose of which was to prevent war, im- 
poses certain prerequisites upon the 
parties to any dispute “likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security.” There can be little doubt 
that the activities in South Vietnam con- 
stitute a dispute “likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security.” 

What are the duties imposed by the 
charter of the United Nations upon 
parties to such a dispute? 

First, they must seek a solution by in- 
aed This, the United States has not 

one. 

Second, they must seek a solution by 
mediation. This, the United States has 
not done. 

Third, they must seek a solution by 
conciliation. This, the United States 
has not done. 

Fourth, they must seek a solution by 
arbitration. This, the United States has 
not done. 

Fifth, they must seek a solution by 
judicial settlement. This, the United 
States has not done. 

Sixth, they must seek a solution by re- 
sorting “‘to regional agencies or arrange- 
ments.” This, the United States has not 
done. 

Seventh, they must seek a solution by 
resorting to “other peaceful means of 
their own choice.” This, the United 
States has not done. 

Instead, we have escalated the fighting 
by senseless bombings of installations in 
North Vietnam, which have succeeded 
only in frightening and alienating our 
friends and allies. If the presence of the 
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Tth Fleet off the coast of North Vietnam 
cannot serve as a deterrent, how can 
strikes against military staging areas— 
easily replaceable—accomplish that pur- 
pose? 

In South Vietnam we are going it 
alone. Only American fighting men are 
at the front, being wounded and getting 
killed, in addition to the South Viet- 
namese. Our allies of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization have not sent their 
troops to fight at the side of the U.S. 
troops. We do not see in the frontlines 
in South Vietnam the fighting men from 
Australia, France, New Zealand, Paki- 
stan, the Philippines, Thailand, or the 
United Kingdom—the other signatories, 
along with the United States, of the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. 
Of these signatories, only the United 
States has its men fighting along with 
the South Vietnamese. 

The voices of the people for a negotia- 
tion of the war in Vietnam are growing 
ever greater. 

In an excellent article published in 
the Long Island Press for February 28, 
1965, the columnist and radio commenta- 
tor, Bob Considine, asked the question: 
“Why Not Negotiate in Vietnam?” He 
answered the question this way: 

It’s time to fish or cut bait, a time to halt 
not doing either, and to hell with face. 


There is also a remarkable parallel 
between our actions in Vietnam and 
those of the French up until the disaster 
at Dienbienphu. True, we are not, and 
never have been, trying to reimpose 
colonialism upon the Vietnamese people. 
But Diem was our man—we told the 
world so—and we were using AID money 
to propagandize the countryside, thus 
building up a false image for Diem, at 
the very time when his secret police were 
cruelly harassing the people, and the 
Vietnamese Air Force—in U.S. planes— 
was bombing women and children. 
Diem’s image became our image. 

Is there any wonder why so many of 
the South Vietnamese lack the desire to 
fight—why South Vietnamese soldiers 
cannot be trusted to protect sleeping 
U.S. troops? 

In an interesting introduction to a new 
book, entitled “The Battle of Dienbien- 
phu” by the French author Jules Roy, 
Mr. Neil Sheehan, of the New York 
Times, sets out admirably the parallel 
between the French and the U.S. situa- 
tions. 

In the Nation for March 1, 1965, Mr. 
Frederick Kuh analyzes the “Prospects 
in Vietnam.” In discussing possible 
Chinese intervention as a result of our 
continued air strikes into North Viet- 
nam, Mr. Kuh states: 

Chinese interventions could come in 
phases: First, air support in attacking U.S. 
aircraft and air strikes against South Viet- 
nam; then the assignment of so-called vol- 
unteers to North Vietnam, freeing the North 
Vietnamese army to move south; finally, the 
Chinese themselves might move south with 
the North Vietnamese. 


The able and distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], 
has written for the Progressive of March 
1965, an excellent, thought-provoking: 
article entitled “Affirmative Alternative 
in Vietnam.” I commend him highly: 
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for the astuteness shown in the article 
and for the stand he has taken. 

On. March 7, 1965, there appeared in 
the New York Times an excellent edi- 
torial entitled “The One-Way Street.” 
One of the major conclusions of this 
editorial is the statement: 

If the present American policy of widen- 
ing the war and refusing to consider nego- 
tiations at this time forces Moscow back to- 
ward the East, Communist China will be the 
gainer. 


Yesterday morning’s New York Times 
contained a leading editorial entitled “A 
Negotiation is a Negotiation.” The edi- 
torial pointed to the precipitate haste 
with which the Department of State had 
rejected out of hand the proposal by the 
Secretary General of the United Nations 
for a seven-nation parlay on Vietnam. 
The editorial points out that the United 
States will negotiate only if our terms 
are accepted before negotiations begin. 
So why negotiate? 

As has been pointed out, all wars ulti- 
mately end in negotiations. Why not 
negotiate the Vietnam crisis now? 

The New York Times editorial refers 
to President Kennedy’s remarks on Sep- 
tember 2, 1963, to the effect that the 
Vietnamese must win this war since it is 
their war. But the editorial then points 
out: 

President Johnson, on the contrary— 


Despite the statement that we want no 
wider wars— 
has now changed this policy and is trying to 
win the war with American arms and Amer- 
ican forces on behalf of the South Vietnam- 
ese. This is impossible, because as Mr. 
Kennedy said, “It is their war”—although it is 
of course true that the North Vietnamese are 
supplying increasing help to one side, as the 
United States is to the other. 


I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle published in the Long Island Press for 
February 28, 1965; the introduction to 
the book, “The Battle of Dienbienphu,” 
by Jules Roy; the March 1, 1965, article 
in the Nation, by Frederick Kuh; Sena- 
tor McGovern’s article in the Progres- 
sive of March 1965; and editorials in the 
New York Times of March 7, 1965, and 
March 10, 1965, be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, 1 year ago today, I 
called for an end to the senseless killing 
in South Vietnam. From time to time 
during the year that has passed, I have 
renewed that call for an immediate cease- 
fire and the beginning of negotiations on 
Vietnam. I again renew that call, in the 
same words I used a year ago: The time 
has come to cease the useless and sense- 
less losses of American lives in an area 
not essential to the security of the United 
States, the whole of which is not worth 
the loss of a single American soldier. 

There being no objection, the matters 
submitted by Mr. GRUENING were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Long Island Press, Feb. 28, 1965] 

Wr Nor NEGOTIATE IN VIETNAM? 
(By Bob Considine) 

So what’s wrong with negotiating over our 
predicament in Vietnam? 

Are we worried over loss of face? A nation 
which could turn the enemy world into cin- 
der if we ever went berserk instead of benign, 
which has more money, goods, know-how, 
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prestige, generosity and compassion than the 
rest of the powers put together, does not 
have to worry about loss of face. But if we 
continue to support the insupportable chaos 
of Vietnam, we will lower the high regard 
our allies hold for us as sensible, hard-nosed 
realists. 

The United Nations may need an oil change 
and a motto tuneup, but it is still enough 
of a vehicle to carry us out of the hapless 
bind we've found ourselves in for a decade. 
It was formed 20 years ago to take care of 
all the little Vietnams that were to follow 
in mankind’s existence. 

There is in its charter and varied commit- 
tees every bit of machinery needed to effect 
a settlement that will permit us to become 
one of many overseers of that troubled area 
of the earth, not the principal foreign par- 
ticipant and bankroll. 

It would not be a settlement to end all 
doubts and troubles. They don't build set- 
tlements like that any more. But it would 
be one which would permit us, with dignity, 
to pull back to what might be a board of di- 
rectors, instead of serving as president and 
chief executive officer. 

SEATO was put together in 1954 for this 
specific area cancer. Weare no more nor less 
& part of the pact than is Great Britain, 
France, Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, and Thailand. But alongside 
our contribution in blood and treasure the 
efforts of other free world countries in Viet- 
nam have been miniscule. 

If the U.N. took up the question of this 
war between the rival Viet mobs—the Reds 
in the north of the country against the musi- 
cal chairs generals and mandarins in Sai- 
gon—we would not have to sit at the same 
table or break bread with Red China. They 
don’t belong to the club, 

If there came a day when we pulled out 
our 23,500 “advisers,” after some kind of ac- 
cord along the lines of the Korean armistice 
and the rickety but existing neutrality of 
the remainder of old Indochina, it would not 
automatically follow that the “Red Chinese 
would take over.” 

The peoples of southeast Asia have been 
fighting Chinese of all ideological hues for 
several thousand years. They are not going 
to stop resisting them the day the ink dries 
on a negotiated peace. What the ordinary 
people of North and South Vietnam des- 
perately want is an end to a war that is of 
scant interest to them when compared to the 
overwhelming burdens of daily work, feeding 
themselves and their children, trying for a 
little better life, and avoiding as much as 
they can the taxation and tyranny imposed 
on them as much by their own troops as by 
the enemy. 

There are many sincere people who believe 
that if we “pull out” of Vietnam we'll be 
jerking the rug from under Japan and Tal- 
wan and setting up a situation which may 
one day see us fighting Communist hordes 
on Waikiki Beach. 

If anything remotely that awful loomed, 
it’s a cinch we wouldn’t wait until they ad- 
vanced that far, nor would allies who would 
have equally as much or more to lose by not 
pitching in. Those allies, I'm convinced, 
would include the Soviet Union. The Rus- 
sians would have the most to lose in any 
huge eruption of the Asian peoples and dis- 
location of present-day spheres of strength in 
Japan, Taiwan, Okinawa, Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, and so forth. 

Secretary Rusk says “no negotiating until 
the North Vietnamese cease aggression.” 
Former Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, 
whose low estimate of President Diem proved 
depressingly wrong, says it would be as sense- 
less to negotiate with the North Viets now 
as to try to cure smallpox with cold cream. 

We have given up the pretense of not using 
American-manned jets against Vietcong guer- 
rillas and are publicly blasting away. One 
proud announcement claimed we had mowed 
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down 100 of the VC’s in a low-level raid made 
at close to the speed of sound, if not super- 
sonic. The communique did not list the 
number of friends we probably killed in the 
process, 

You can’t bomb communism, any more 
than an enemy attack on this country would 
destroy democracy, or the Luftwaffe’s blitz 
on London destroyed British pride. But 
communism can be contained. We proved 
that when we helped France, Italy, Brazil, 
Venezuela, and a host of other countries to 
surmount its challenge. 

We would bring a world of talent and per- 
suasion to the Vietnam peace table, domi- 
nate it if we chose—which is something we're 
most reluctant to do in Vietnam. It's time 
to fish or cut bait, a time to halt not doing 
either, and to hell with face. 

THE BATTLE OF DIENBIENPHU 
(By Jules Roy) 


In July of 1963, 9 years after the debacle at 
Dienbienphu, Denis Warner, the Australian 
journalist, told me how astounded he was to 
find the American generals in South Vietnam 
deluding themselves with the same false 
optimism the French generals had professed 
during the first Indochina war. 

Warner, who has spent the last 15 years 
covering southeast Asia, had just returned 
from a trip through the villages and rice pad- 
dies of the Mekong Delta south of the capi- 
tal. The delta was the most important area 
in the country. The majority of the popula- 
tion and the bulk of the economic resources 
were concentrated there and the outcome of 
the struggle in the delta would decide the 
war. Warner noted sadly that the Saigon 
government's position was crumbling there 
just as rapidly under the hammer blows of 
the Vietcong guerrillas as the French position 
in the Tonkin Delta in North Vietnam had 
eroded under pressure from the Vietminh in- 
surgents in 1952. 

On his return to Saigon, however, Warner 
had been shocked to hear the American gen- 
erals assure him with the same false confi- 
dence the Frence had shown, that they were 
winning the war in the delta. They had 
cited similarly meaningless statistics on the 
number of guerrillas supposedly killed and 
on the number of fortified hamlets that had 
been built. “TIl bet I could dig out my old 
notebooks and find almost identical state- 
ments by the French,” Warner said. 

Nine years after the disaster at Dienbien- 
phu had ended more than 80 years of French 
rule in Indochina, much remained un- 
changed. The French generals and diplomats 
had departed, leaving their reputations mold- 
ering in the rice paddies. But they had 
been -followed by American generals and 
diplomats who suffered, or were about to 
suffer, the same fate for similar reasons. The 
young French officers and foreign legionnaires 
who had soothed their frayed nerves in the 
cabarets and bars on Catinat Street were 
gone or resting forever beneath the Tricolor 
in the military cemetery near the airport. 
But the slim Vietnamese prostitutes, their 
long black hair gracing the shoulders of skin- 
tight tunics, were still swinging their legs 
from the bar stools and still warming their 
beds with foreign soldiers. 

The decadent emperor, Bao Dai, was living 
in exile on the Riviera, but he had been re- 
placed by the Ngo Dinhs, a stiff-necked and 
self-righteous family who ruled with the un- 
bending arrogance of the ancient mandarins. 
The head of the family, President Ngo Dinh 
Diem, a plump little man who waddled like 
a duck when he walked, was sitting in his air- 
conditioned office in the presidential palace, 
isolated from the people by his own choice, 
surrounded by sycophants and security po- 
3 and convinced he ruled by divine 

ght. 

In a nearby office sat his younger brother, 
Ngo Dinh Nhu. Nhu was a French-educated 
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intellectual. He was delicately built. His 
long and graceful fingers perpetually held a 
cigarette and he spoke in a low, rasping voice. 
He had become a victim of his own talent for 
intrigue, however, and of his contempt for 
the rest of the human race. Each day he was 
plunging the regime further into a suicidal 
struggle with the Buddhist clergy which 
would end in the overthrow of the family 
and the assassination of himself and his 
brother 4 months later. His beautiful wife, 
Madame Ngo Dinh Nhu, who fancied herself 
the rightful empress of Vietnam, goaded Nhu 
and her brother-in-law deeper in their folly. 
She had poured all her woman’s passion into 
the pursuit of power and was consumed by 
rage at those who dared to challenge her. 
She taunted the priests and dared them to 
“barbecue” another of their number. 

Each time a Buddhist priest spilled gaso- 
line over his body and lit himself afire in 
protest against the family’s arrogance, the 
restlessness and anger of the population 
grew until finally the generals moved their 
battalions into the city and the infantry 
stormed the presidential palace as the tank 
guns barked. 

The enemy were no longer called the Viet- 
minh. They were now known as the Viet- 
cong (Vietnamese Communists), but they 
were the same black-clad little men, lean and 
hardened by years of warfare, determined to 
finish the revolution they had begun against 
the French in 1945 and to unite Vietnam 
under their rule. They were just as cun- 
ning and resourceful and just as intensely 
self-critical as they had been when they 
stood on the heights and looked down into 
the valley of Dienbienphu. They were still 
Just as willing as they had been then to pay 
the price to achieve their ends and, most 
important of all, they were again winning 
the war. 

At home in the United States, most Amer- 
icans, just as the French before them, were 
too preoccupied with their own lives to be- 
come interested in a war in a small Asian 
country thousands of miles away which they 
felt didn't concern them directly. Many 
probably didn’t even know where Vietnam 
was 


Malcolm Browne, of the Associated Press, 
had recently received a letter from an Amer- 
ican business firm addressed to him at “Sai- 
gon, French Indonesia.” Malcolm imme- 
diately sat down and wrote a lengthy reply, 
patiently explaining that Saigon was in a 
country called Vietnam, in a region called 
Indochina, that there had been a long war 
in Indochina in which thousands of French- 
men and Vietnamese had died and that there 
was another long war raging there now in 
which Americans were dying. 

A helicopter pilot back from leave in the 
United States laughed and told how one of 
his civilian neighbors had asked him where 
he was stationed. When he said he was sta- 
tioned in Saigon, the neighbor had replied: 
“Well, it’s a good thing you're not in that 
Vietnam. They're shooting down a lot of 
helicopters over there.” 

The U.S. Information Service theater was 
showing a documentary film entitled, “The 
End of An Empire.” Much of the footage 
had been filmed by Russian cameramen who 
had accompanied the Vietminh battalions in 
the war against the French. There were 
scenes of the Vietminh, thousands of them, 
singing as they dragged their cannons across 
the mountains toward Dienbienphu, fading 
into the jungle when the French planes ap- 
peared and then rushing forward in scream- 
ing waves to overwhelm the French garrison. 
Many of us who saw the film were frightened 
by it. It showed us how formidable was the 
enemy our country was now facing. 

Jules Roy’s account of the battle of Dien- 
bienphu is an important book for the Amer- 
ican reader, primarily because it will help 
him to understand his own country’s often 
bewildering role in South Vietnam. 
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The 9 years of war between the French 
and the Vietminh, which climaxed at Dien- 
bienphu, brought 17 million people in 
North Vietnam under Communist rule 
and left the economy of Indochina in chaos. 
Most important, the fact that the Com- 
munists had led the anticolonial struggle 
enabled them to claim it was they who had 
driven the French from the nation’s soil 
and that they thus constituted the true 
nationalist elite within the country. This 
gave them enormous political credit with 
the Vietnamese peasantry, who have deep 
nationalist feelings. The President of North 
Vietnam, Ho Chi Minh, is still the greatest 
nationalist leader in the country to much 
of the peasantry, and the Communists drew 
deeply and successfully on this credit with 
the peasantry when, in 1957, they launched 
what might be called the Second Indochina 
War against the U.S.-backed government of 
the Ngo family. 

Tens of thousands of Vietnamese men and 
women who might otherwise have shunned 
the Communists, had also joined the fight 
against the French because of an overwhelm- 
ing desire to achieve national independence. 
Among them were many of the most talented 
and patriotic individuals in the country. 
During the war they had either been ab- 
sorbed into the Communist ranks or cleverly 
and brutally silenced in the purges which 
followed the final victory. Other nationalist 
elements had either atrophied because they 
refused to take either side or had joined 
the French in the fight against the Com- 
munists, hoping to achieve independence 
later by political means, but instead com- 
promising themselves in the eyes of the 
population because of their collaboration 
with the hated foreigner. 

Thus, when the United States assumed 
responsibility for South Vietnam in 1954, 
the human resources the Americans could 
work with to attempt to build a viable na- 
tion-state constituted a mere residue. It 
was a residue shrunken by years of hesita- 
tion, compromise, and collaboration, riven 
by factions and intrigue, its moral fiber 
weakened by the corruption which had 
flourished under the French in the venal 
administration of Bao Dai. 

Unfortunately, the United States was to 
worsen an already perilous situation by com- 
mitting a series of blunders of its own. 
Under the pressure of a renewed Communist 
revolution, these blunders were to lead to- 
ward the impending defeat which is now 
threatening us in South Vietnam. And 
this impending defeat, although it will in 
all likelihood lack the drama of Dienbien- 
phu, may be just as calamitous in its effects. 

I believe that historians who search in 
years to come for the causes underlying the 
American defeat in South Vietnam will find 
themselyes discovering reasons somewhat 
similar to those which Roy believes brought 
the earlier French defeat at Dienbienphu. 

The debacle occurred, Roy explains, not 
because of a shortage of men, guns or bullets, 
but for other, more important and intangible 
reasons. These were the arrogance and the 
vanity of the French military and political 
leaders, their self-delusion and moral weak- 
ness and their contempt for the Asian enemy. 

The most significant aspects of this book, 
therefore, are not the details of the battle 
itself, which unfolded with the grim fatalism 
of a Greek tragedy once the combatants met, 
but the motives and reasoning which led the 
French to deliberately risk battle with the 
Vietminh at Dienbienphu and to commit 
their best parachute and Foreign Legion bat- 
talions to that valley from which so many 
failed to return. 

General Henri Navarre, the French Com- 
mander in Chief in Indochina, decided to risk 
battle at Dienbienphu, Roy writes, because 
he believed, on the basis of classic Western 
military axioms, that he could inflict a stun- 
ning defeat on the Vietminh there, Accord- 
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ing to General Navarre, the Vietminh com- 
mander, General Vo nguyen Giap, lacked the 
logistic capacity to concentrate enough 
troops to overwhelm the garrison. General 
Navarre believed the French artillery and 
airpower would pulverize any artillery the 
Vietminh attempted to emplace on the 
heights overlooking the valley. He was cer- 
tain that these weapons, in combination with 
his tanks and machineguns, would decimate 
the Vietminh infantry battalions once they 
descended into the valley itself. He thought 
he would be able to keep the two airfields in 
the valley open during the battle to supply 
and reinforce the garrison. Dienbienphu 
ended the search for the classic, set-piece 
battle in which the French hoped to bring 
the destructive power of modern technology 
to bear on the elusive Communist enemy and 
smash him with an iron fist. 

General Navarre and his staff grossly 
underestimated the skill and the resources 
of their enemy. They did not realize that 
these Western military axioms would not 
only fail to succeed against the revolutionary, 
politico-military strategy of the enemy, but 
would actually lead to disaster. 

Tronically, as I recall from my 2 years 
in Vietnam as a reporter, the responsible 
American diplomatic and military officials 
there knew very little of the earlier French 
experience. If they had bothered to study it 
they might have seen some of the fatal weak- 
nesses of the French refiected in themselves 
and drawn back before it was too late. 

Listening to the Americans one got the 
impression that the French had fought badly 
and deserved to lose. In any case, they said, 
the French had been attempting to main- 
tain an outdated colonial system and thus 
were doomed to failure. They, the Ameri- 
cans, knew how to fight wars, since they had 
defeated the Nazis and the Japanese and had 
bludgeoned the Chinese Communists to a 
stalemate in Korea. They were also fight- 
ing for democratic ideals and deserved vie- 
tory since communism is bad and democracy 
is good. 

The Americans, however, did not know 
that the French Expeditionary Corps had 
usually fought with more bravery and deter- 
mination than the Vietnamese Government 
troops they were arming and advising. The 
Americans did not realize that courage alone 
was not enough to defeat an enemy with 
the cunning and resourcefulness of the Viet- 
minh, or the Vietcong as they were now 
called. The Americans also forgot that 
many Vietnamese peasants saw little differ- 
ence betwen the corrupt and brutal admin- 
istrators of the Ngo family regime the United 
States was trying to preserve and those who 
had plagued them during the earlier French 
days. 

The basic reason for the steady growth of 
Communist control and influence over the 
South Vietnamese peasantry from 1957 to 
1961 had been the corruption, the nepotism, 
and the maladministration of the Ngo fam- 
ily government. At the time the United 
States began its massive commitment of 
men, money, and prestige to South Vietnam 
in the fall of 1961, however, Washington 
made only a halfhearted attempt to force the 
Ngo family to carry out critically needed po- 
litical and administrative reforms. The re- 
forms might have won the regime the sup- 
port among the peasantry it so desperately 
needed. 

When the attempt failed, Washington and 
its generals and diplomats in South Vietnam 
somehow convinced themselves that the Ngo 
family has been popular anyway. President 
Ngo Dinh Diem was “widely respected in the 
countryside,” journalists were told and the 
regime was rallying its people around it in “a 
great national movement” to sweep the 
Vietcong from the country, to quote the for- 
mer American Ambassador in Saigon, Fred- 
erick Nolting, Jr. 

Like the French before them, the Ameri- 
cans placed their faith in classic Western 
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military axioms and in practice sought a con- 
ventional military solution. They paid lip- 
service to the political and psychological as- 
pects of the war, but in their hearts they 
believed they could safely ignore these and 
somehow overwhelm the Vietcong with their 
vast amounts of money and materiel, their 
thousands of advisers, and the helicopters, 
fighter-bombers, armored vehicles, and ar- 
tillery batteries they were pouring into the 
country. 

I remember with what confidence Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara assured 
us, in a briefing at the end of his first visit 
to Vietnam in May of 1962, that the war was 
being won. Still dressed in the khaki shirt, 
trousers, and hiking shoes he had worn dur- 
ing a tour of the countryside, his notebooks 
filled with information gathered by hundreds 
of questions, Mr. McNamara was certain that 
the massive American aid program, then 
barely 5 months old, was already haying ef- 
fect and that the Vietcong would soon begin 
weakening under the pressure. 

When a skeptical reporter said he could 
not believe Mr. McNamara was this optimis- 
tic the Secretary replied: “Every quantitative 
measurement we haye shows. we're winning 
this war.“ 

The American commander in South Viet- 
nam, Gen. Paul D. Harkins, and his staff sat 
in their air-conditioned offices in Saigon and 
waxed optimistic on the same kind of sup- 
posedly impressive statistics the French had 
comforted themselves with during the first 
Indochina war. They pointed to the number 
of operations the Government commanders 
were launching, to the mobility the American 
helicopters and armored personnel carriers 
had given the Government infantry, and to 
the thousands of guerrillas they were sup- 
posedly killing with their fighter-bombers, 
artillery, and automatic weapons. Like his 
French predecessor, General Navarre, General 

-Harkins was a polite and urbane man who 
had built a reputation as a brilliant staff 
officer. Perhaps they also both shared the 
limitations of the Western-trained staff offi- 
cer confronted with the subtleties of an 
Asian-style Communist revolution. 

Just as bad news was not tolerated in the 
tranquil rooms of General Navarre’s head- 
quarters, so it was also not tolerated in Gen- 
eral Harkins’ headquarters or in the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Saigon. In this unreal 
atmosphere, where doctrine and theory were 
defended as facts, anything which contra- 
dicted the official optimism was simply 
ignored or derided as false or inconsequen- 
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Roy relates how General Navarre refused to 
believe intelligence reports from the staff of 
his subordinate in Hanoi, Maj. Gen. René 
Cogny, that the Vietminh were concentrat- 
ing the bulk of four infantry divisions on 
Dienbienphu—a formidable force which 
would seriously threaten the _ garrison. 
“Cogny’s team was accused of adopting a 
spurious pessimism in order to exaggerate the 
importance of Tonkin and to warn Navarre’s 
team not to infringe on its jurisdiction.” 

The concentration of four Vietminh di- 
visions at Dienbienphu was regarded by the 
Frehch as a “utopian project.” The French 
had calculated on the basis of Western mili- 
tary doctrine that the enemy simply did 
not have the logistic capabilities to supply 
and maintain such a force far from its bases. 
General Navarre, Roy writes, “believed that 
he would be faced with only one division, 
though considerably reinforced; in other 
words, about a dozen battalions with a few 
heavy guns. That was nothing to be 
alarmed about.” Unfortunately for General 
Navarre, the Vietminh did concentrate and 
maintain the bulk of four divisions at Dien- 
bienphu, by improvising unorthodox but 
effective means of moving supplies and over- 
whelmed his garrison. 

With similar dogmatism, General Harkins 
and his staff ignored or derided reports in 
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the late summer of 1963 from junior officers 
in the field that the Vietnamese govern- 
ment's position in the Mekong Delta was 
deteriorating seriously and that the vaunted 
strategic hamlet program which was to sep- 
arate the guerrillas from the peasantry was 
crumbling under Communist attacks. The 
reports also warned that the Vietcong were 
creating large but highly mobile infantry 
battalions armed with captured American- 
made weapons which would soon pose a 
grave challenge to the government forces. 

Miss erite Higgins, then covering 
the war for the Herald Tribune, whose dis- 
patches from South Vietnam faithfully re- 
flected the official point of view, wrote in 
August of that year: 

“But as of this moment, General Harkins 
and his staff flatly contradict published re- 
ports that South Vietnam’s U.S.-backed fight 
against the Communists—particularly in the 
rice-rich delta—is ‘deteriorating’ and that 
a Vietcong buildup is taking place to the 
point where the Communists will be able to 
conduct mobile warfare with battalions as 
well equipped as the government's.” 

As late as October General Harkins assured 
another journalist: “I can tell you cate- 
gorically that we are winning in the Mekong 
Delta.” 

That November, taking advantage of the 
dislocation immediately following the fall of 
the Ngo family regime, the Vietcong un- 
leashed their battalions in a series of daz- 
zling attacks which inflicted irreparable 
damage on the government's already fragile 
position in the delta. 

The junior American officers who realized 
what was happening and attempted to bring 
their superiors in Saigon to their senses, just 
as some of the lower-ranking French officers 
had tried to warn General Navarre of the de- 
bacle he was creating, wasted their energy. 
Their reports aroused only irritation and 
Saigon focused its attention on silencing 
them instead of abandoning its own illusions. 

“Nobody believed in the strategic mobility 
and logistics of the Vietminh,” Roy writes. 
“Nobody, or scarcely anybody, in the French 
Army had enough imagination to guess at 
the enemy’s cunning and wisdom.” 

He notes that Lt. Gen. Raoul Salan, General 
Navarre's predecessor as commander in chief 
in Indochina, regarded the Vietminh com- 
mander, General Giap, “as a noncommis- 
sioned officer learning to handle regiments” 
and that General Navarre himself made only 
a halfhearted attempt to understand Gen- 
eral Giap. 

“Navarre should have kept a photograph 
of Giap before him at all times in his study,” 
Roy comments, “as Montgomery kept a pho- 
tograph of Rommel before him during the 
Egyptian campaign. Perhaps he thought that 
this would have been paying too much honor 
to a man who had not attended courses in 
military strategy and to whom the title of 
general was given only in quotation marks.” 

Most of the American generals likewise de- 
spised the enemy. They were fond of assert- 
ing that the Vietcong commanders were un- 
sophisticated Asians who lacked knowledge 
of modern warfare. The Vietcong were fre- 
quently referred to as “those raggedly little 
bastards in black pajamas.” 

“The Vietcong aren't 10 feet tall, they're 
only 5 feet tall.“ journalists were told, “and 
we're going to cut them down even further 
before we're through.” I recall how one 
American general confidently assured me 
that “the Vietcong are Vietnamese too and 
they've got the same failings as these govern- 
ment guys we're supporting. You've got to 
remember that these people are all pretty 
unsophisticated and they don’t have the 
military tradition we’ve got.” 

Many of the Americans also did not believe 
in the mobility the Vietcong had gained 
through their control and influence over the 
peasantry, their clever use of motorized sam- 
pans along the thousands of canals which 
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crisscrossed the countryside, their ability to 
fight at night and the stamina they had 
drilled into their infantry. 

Miss Higgins quotes one of General Har- 
kins’ officers as saying: 

“What is mobility? Mobility means ve- 
hicles and aircraft. You have seen the way 
our Vietnamese units are armed—650 radios, 
30 or 40 vehicles, rockets, mortars and air- 
planes. The Vietcong have no vehicles and 
no airplanes. How can they be mobile?” 

Finally, there were the governments back 
home in Washington and Paris. The succes- 
sive, weak French cabinets did not want to 
think very much about Indochina and care- 
fully avoided troublesome decisions on the 
conduct of the war. Nine years later, the 
administration in Washington similarly did 
not want to hear disturbing news about its 
war in South Vietnam and scrupulously 
dodged politically sensitive decisions. 

“Once in a while Washington remembers 
that there is a war in South Vietnam,” Max 
Frankel of the New York Times reported in 
July of 1963. “But for long stretches, the 
war against Communist-led guerrillas in 
Vietnam fades from memory here, not be- 
cause no one cares, but because the men 
who care most decided long ago to discuss it 
as little as possible. 

“It [administration] concedes that Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem has often treated his 
own intellectuals and officers as more danger- 
ous than the guerrillas, that he resists the 
decentralization of authority and that he has 
not done nearly enough to win the loyalists 
of his largely rural population. 

“But every reluctant comment here ends 
on the same note: that there is no alterna- 
tive, no intention to seek one, no change of 
policy and no further comment. 

“All they want, officials indicate, is to get 
on quietly with the war.” 

The Vietminh commander, General Giap, 
said to Roy in 1963 as he was leaving Hanoi 
for a visit to the old battleground at Dien- 
bienphu: 

“If you were defeated, you were defeated 
by yourselves.” Perhaps General Giap will 
make a similar remark to an American writer 
someday. 

Net. SHEEHAN. 


(Mr. Sheehan was the correspondent for 
United Press International in Vietnam from 
April 1962 until April 1964, and is currently 
with the New York Times.) 


[From the Nation, Mar. 1, 1965] 
PROSPECTS IN VIETNAM 
(By Frederick Kuh) 

The United States is in a period of doubt, 
confusion and danger concerning Vietnam. 
What are the prospects? 

1, The reaction to America’s present pro- 
gram of airstrikes may be so intense in 
other countries—in the United Nations, 
Britain, the U.S.S.R. and France—that the 
United States will be forced by these third 
parties to come to a negotiating table either 
at the United Nations, at Geneva or else- 
where. There may be a strong call for a 
cease-fire and an attempt to get each side at 
least privately to indicate its basic condi- 
tions for negotiations. Britain has sent one 
of. its responsible Foreign Office officials, 
George Thompson, to Moscow for talks with 
the Soviet Government. 

2. A massive Chinese intervention and a 
U.S. response could mean full-scale war in 
southeast Asia. It would be a ground war 
because Chinese intervention would move 
rapidly from air to ground since its air power 
is not great. 

This, it is believed, would force the United 
States into a ground response like Korea 
and would present it with grim decisions as 
to what weapons to use. Here again, third 
powers would try to about a cease-fire 
and negotiations, but this would be far more 
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difficult once Chinese and U.S. ground forces 
were committed. 

Chinese interventions could come in 
phases: First, air support in attacking U.S. 
aircraft and air strikes against South Viet- 
nam; then the assignment of so-called vol- 
unteers to North Vietnam, freeing the North 
Vietnamese army to move south; finally, the 
Chinese themselves might move south with 
the North Vietnamese. 

3. South Vietnamese initiative could take 
the form either of a coup d’état, replacing 
the present government with a neutralist 
regime that would invite the United States 
to leave; or South Vietnamese private con- 
versations with the Vietcong might arrange 
a settlement behind Uncle Sam's back and 
halt the war before it grows bigger. 

Informed authorities regard this alterna- 
tive as relative unlikely at the moment, since 
the country is enjoying a temporary unity 
and euphoria as a result of the American 
air strikes against the North. However, it 
might come as a reaction to the second al- 
ternative—as the South Vietnamese became 
concerned about turning the whole country 
into a massive battlefield. 

4. This alternative—called “very unlikely” 
in Washington—would be for the United 
States to pull out under domestic, for in- 
stance, congressional pressure. 

Two lines of development are going on 
simultaneously. One is intensification of 
U.S. strikes against the North, leading at 
some point to Chinese Communist inter- 
vention and more general warfare. The sec- 
ond is domestic and international pressure 
toward a negotiated solution. The key ques- 
tion is whether the pressure will bring ne- 
gotiations before the Chinese intervene— 
that is, at what point will the United States 
be forced to stop its air strikes and sit down 
at the conference table? 


[From the Progressive, Mar. 1965] 
APFIRMATIVE ALTERNATIVE IN VIETNAM 
(By Senator GEORGE S. McGovern) 


To anyone taking a hard-headed, realistic 
look at the situation in South Vietnam it is 
somewhat puzzling that the terms “hard 
line” and “soft line” seem to be reversed when 
discussing that nation on the other side of 
the world. Where Vietnam is concerned, 
those who discount the present and offer only 
hopes for the future are considered “hard” 
whereas those who look at the actual situa- 
tion and point to the current map of Com- 
munist-controlled areas of Vietnam are ac- 
cused of following a “soft line.” 

It is both hard—in the sense of being diffi- 
cult—and hard-headed—in the sense of be- 
ing realistic—to admit honestly to ourselves 
what the facts are. 

We are not winning in South Vietnam. 
We are backing a government there that is 
incapable either of a military 
stuggle or governing its people. We are fight- 
ing a determined army of guerrillas that 
seems to enjoy the cooperation of the people 
in the countryside and that grows stronger 
in the face of foreign intervention, be it 
Japanese, French, or American, In this cir- 
cumstance, the proposal to expand the Amer- 
ican military involvement would be an act of 
folly designed in the end to create a larger, 
more inglorious debacle. 

For nearly a quarter of a century, south- 
east Asia has been torn by military and po- 
litical conflict. First, there was the Japanese 
invasion of World War H. Then came nearly 
a decade of struggle with the French culmin- 
ating in the collapse of the French army at 
Dienbienphu in 1954. The French lost the 
cream of their army in an unsuccessful effort 
to reestablish French control over Indochina. 
U.S. aid totaling $2 billion financed eighty 
percent of the French war effort. 

Then came the gradually deepening Ameri- 
can involvement in Southeast Asia in the ten 
years after 1954, American expenditures in 
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Vietnam, in addition to $2 billion in aid to 
the French, now approach $4 billion, and 
248 American have died trying to counsel and 
assist the Vietnamese forces. 

Yet we are further away from victory over 
the guerrilla forces in Vietnam today then 
we were a decade ago. The recent confronta- 
tion of the Vietcong Communist guerrillas 
and the South Vietnamese army at Bin Ghia 
was a painful, dramatic demonstration that 
the struggle is going badly for our side. Gov- 
ernment prestige was hurt seriously in that 
battle. Communist stock has gone up. 
Concerned Americans are asking, “What has 
gone wrong?” and it seems a fair question, 

In my judgment, the first answer is that 
South Vietnam is not basically a military 
problem but a political one. Neither the 
Diem regime nor its successors has won the 
political loyalty and active support of the 
people of South Vietnam, especially those 
who live outside town and city limits. 

There are rarely military answers to politi- 
cal dilemma of this nature. Military pro- 
posals in South Vietnam, whether for spe- 
cial forces, strategic hamlets, insurgency pro- 
grams, or more suitably-designed airplanes 
are not likely to overcome the political weak- 
nesses of the existing South Vietnamese 
Government. Even the sophisticated weap- 
ons of the nuclear age cannot overrule the 
basic precepts of successful government. 

This is a political problem, and it is a 
South Vietnamese problem. The United 
States can accomplish much through foreign 
aid and military support, but we cannot 
create strong, effective, and popular national 
leadership where that leadership either does 
not exist or does not exert itself. That is not 
only expensive and impractical, it is just plain 
impossible. 

For 9 years the U.S. helped the Diem gov- 
ernment at a cost of $8 billion. Diem’s rule 
was marked by the achievement of some 
measure of economic stability, but prin- 
cipally by an increasing political disaffection. 
That disaffection was encouraged by North 
Vietnam, but basically Diem's own arbitrary 
rule made possible Vietcong gains. The very 
fact that Vietcong strength was and still is 
greatest in the Mekong Delta and around 
Saigon—more than a thousand miles away 
from North Vietnam—indicates that there is 
basic popular support for the guerrillas 
among the South Vietnamese peasants. 

It is not isolationism, either of the old 
variety or the new, to recognize that U.S. ad- 
visers, however able, are simply no substitute 
for a competent and popular indigenous goy- 
ernment. It is not idealism either; it is 
simply realism. Only the Vietnamese them- 
selves can provide the leaders and the sus- 
tained support to defeat the Vietcong. The 
United States can at most only hold a finger 
in the dike until the South Vietnamese find 
themselves. Therefore, even at this llth 
hour, when there is mounting pressure to 
send more U.S. troops to South Vietnam and 
enlarge the conflict, we must be hard-headed 
realists. 

Americans in Asia are basically aliens, of a 
different race, religion, and culture. More- 
over, the Vietnamese are nationalistic and 
race-conscious in their outlook. As an on- 
the-scene observer pointed out, “If you imag- 
ine a Chinese sheriff speaking Cantonese 
and trying to keep order in Tombstone, Ariz., 
in its heyday, you will begin to understand 
the problem.” 

More American troops, in addition to the 
25,000 now in South Vietnam, would not 
necessarily mean more success, because vic- 
tory in the Vietnam countryside depends on 
accurate intelligence information, peasant 
support, and quick action by Vietnamese 
troops. These factors cannot be controlled 
by Americans. They must depend on the 
South Vietnamese, and we must recognize 
that fact. 

The more Americans are brought in to do 
what should be the responsibility of the Viet- 
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namese Government, the greater will be the 
tendency of the Vietnamese Government to 
rely on United States advisers rather than on 
able Vietnamese; the greater will be the 
prestige of the Vietcong and North Vietnam- 
ese for holding at bay not merely their 
own countrymen but also the gathered might 
of the United States; and, finally, the greater 
will be the grassroots reaction against Amer- 
icans. In theory, our Government has rec- 
ognized that the South Vietnamese bear pri- 
mary responsibility for the war and civilian 
policies. In practice, Americans have as- 
sumed roles of increasing influence and lead- 
ership with slight military gains but disturb- 
ing deterioration on the local political level. 

I for one am very much opposed to the pol- 
icy, now gaining support in Washington, of 
extending the war to the north. I am dis- 
turbed by the recent reports of American air 
strikes in Laos and North Vietnam. 

Attacks on North Vietnam will not seri- 
ously weaken guerrilla fighters a thousand 
miles away, fighters who depend for 80 per- 
cent of their weapons on captured United 
States equipment and for food on a sym- 
pathetic local peasantry. The principal foe 
is not the limited industrial capacity of North 
Vietnam, not the North Vietnamese who have 
remained at home, nor even their training 
camps and trails. It is the 30,000 individual 
guerrilla fighters from North and South who 
have no trouble finding sanctuary within 
South Vietnam or the neighboring states of 
Laos and Cambodia. Bombing North Viet- 
nam is not calculated to reduce their deter- 
mination, but undoubtedly it would antag- 
onize many other Asians and could easily 
lead to increased Communist Chinese in- 
volvement in the whole Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula, 

The only viable policy for the United 
States in Vietnam is negotiation and a po- 
litical settlement. Until such time as ne- 
gotiation is possible and a settlement can 
be devised which does not surrender South 
Vietnam to communism, the United States 
would doubtless not find it feasible to with- 
draw. But the aim of our current policy 
must be seen as a prelude to diplomatic 
settlement and not an occasion for war 
against North Vietnam, or, even worse, Com- 
munist China. 

There are many different ways to approach 
such a diplomatic settlement. Last August, 
I suggested we might take up French Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle’s proposal for an 
international conference, including the 
United States, the Soviet Union, Britain, 
France, China, Malaya, Thailand, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Burma, Canada, Poland, India, and 
North and South Vietnam. More recently, 
Walter Lippmann raised the possibility of 
a Congress of Asia. The groundwork for 
any such gathering would have to be care- 
fully laid and therefore, for the present, 
the first step should probably be informal 
approaches to the interested nations and 
preliminary private talks. 

What are the objectives or terms on which 
we might be willing to put an end to fight- 
ing in South Vietnam? If military victory 
is impossible—as I believe it is—we can 
settle only on the kind of terms that would 
be generally acceptable to North Vietnam. 
Yet, equally clearly, we cannot simply walk 
out and permit the Vietcong to march into 
Saigon. 

The minimum terms which might be ac- 
ceptable on both sides would probably in- 
clude: 

Closer association or confederation be- 
tween North and South Vietnam, not under 
a unitary Communist government from the 
North, but with local autonomy for the 
South as well as the North. 

Renewed trade and rail links between 
North and South Vietnam, which admittedly 
would be most useful to the North where 
there is a pressing need for the food grown 
in the South. 
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Cooperative planning to benefit North and 
South Vietnam from the Mekong River de- 
velopment. For the South, it would mean 
primarily flood control, For the North, now 
outside the Mekong watershed, it could 
mean hydroelectric power for industry. 

Neutralization of North and South Viet- 
nam, including guarantees that foreign 
troops and military advisers would grad- 
ually be eliminated. Although this is a 
key point, it would not by any means elimi- 
nate all U.S. military forces from Asia nor 
would it bar AID and other civilian advisers. 
At the same time it would represent some 
protection to North Vietnam from the north 
as well as the south. 

Establishment of a United Nations pres- 
ence or unit in southeast Asia with the 
right to enter every country, to guarantee 
national borders, to offer protection against 
external aggression, and, insofar as possible, 
to insure fair treatment of tribal and other 
minorities. 

Would such terms be acceptable to North 
Vietnam? Why should Ho Chi Minh settle 
for even half a loaf if he sees the prospect 
for ultimate victory or thinks the United 
States might soon be ready to pull out 
altogether? 

Actually, North Vietnam cannot benefit, 
any more than South Vietnam, from a pro- 
longed conflict; both have much to fear from 
any spread of the war, even subversion or 
infiltration. The North Vietnamese know 
what happened to the people and resources 
of North Korea during that war. 

Moreover, although Hi Chi Minh, of North 
Vietnam, is closely allied to Communist 
China, the Vietnamese have for centuries 
regarded the Chinese with suspicion. Ob- 
viously, Peiping’s desire to exert hegemony 
over Indochina runs directly contrary to 
all Vietnamese ambitions. Escalation of the 
war by the United States would make North 
Vietman increasingly dependent on China 
and strengthen, not Ho Chi Minh’s influence, 
but, rather, Mao Tse-tung’s. In fact, apart 
from China, no nation has anything to gain 
from a long drawn out struggle in Vietnam. 
Only China gains from continuing confusion 
and weakness in Vietnam. Only China 

, in time and resources so that it will 
be better able at some future time to exert 
its influence in southeast Asia. 

France, with considerable property in 
North and South Vietnam, is eager for 
peace, putting economic stability ahead of 
almost any political denouement. Great 
Britain, which has a conflict between Malay- 
sia and Indonesia, has never really endorsed 
U.S. policy in South Vietnam. 

Even the Soviet Union can be expected to 
give quiet support to policies designed to pre- 
vent expansion of the fighting and to reduce 
Peiping’s influence in southeast Asia. In fact, 
new links between Moscow and Hanoi are 
being forged right now, both economic and 
diplomatic. Moscow's influence could well be 
thrown, as it was in 1954, toward a negotiated 
settlement in southeast Asia. 

The United States certainly is not anxious 
for broader commitments on the Asian main- 
land, but the key element in U.S. thinking is 
whether a negotiated settlement would 
merely pave the way for a Communist take- 
over in South Vietnam or elsewhere. To that 
question there can be no simple answer, for 
it would depend on the abilities of the South 
Vietnamese to form a government with popu- 
lar support and with the ability to cooperate 
in some fields with the North without losing 
its own independence. To be realistic any 
settlement in the foreseeable future will have 
to replace the present hostility between 
North and South with greater economic co- 
operation and more political acceptance. 
The policies and directions that Vietnam 
takes will depend on the character of the 
leadership from Saigon as well as Hanoi. 
The United States can help that leadership 
in a number of ways, but in this nationalistic 
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era, the United States cannot offer American 
leadership or American soldiers as a substi- 
tute for popular and effective government 
from Saigon. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 7, 1965] 
THE ONE-WAY STREET 


The wider war which the United States is 
now fighting in Vietnam is, in present cir- 
cumstances, a one-way street. 

If the present American strategy of car- 
rying the war to North Vietnam works, Hanoi 
will cease training and supplying the Viet- 
cong and will do what it can—which may 
not be nearly so much as the United States 
hopes—to call off the guerrillas. Despite 
what Washington keeps saying, there really 
is a species of civil war in South Vietnam. 
It takes the now common form of revolution- 
ary guerrilla warfare, which the populace— 
in this case the peasantry—either passively 
accepts or actively aids. So even if American 
strategy in North Vietnam is successful, there 
is no reason to suppose that the Vietcong in 
South Vietnam will end their internal war 
against whatever government happens to be 
installed in Saigon. 

But if the strategy does not work, the 
United States will face the necessity of esca- 
lating the war against North Vietnam still 
further. To do anything less would be to 
admit defeat. 

Yet there is inherently a tacit admission 
of failure in this new American strategy. It 
became clear that the original purpose in 
aiding South Vietnam—to help establish an 
independent, strong, viable, peaceful coun- 
try—was not being fulfilled. The situation 
was deteriorating for a number of reasons, 
and not just because North Vietnam was 
helping the Vietcong. Now the United States 
is trying to win in North Vietnam the war 
that was gradually being lost in South Viet- 
nam. 

Both sides can and do claim that no new 
policy is involved. Hanoi has been helping 
the Vietcong for years and the United States 
has been defending South Vietnam. But 
there has been a change in degree that is so 
great that it amounts to a change in policy: 
The war has been escalated. The United 
States has taken it from the ground in South 
Vietnam to the air in North Vietnam, as big 
a change as the decision of President Ken- 
nedy in 1961 to put a sizable number of 
American military into Vietnam. The newest 
decision is to step up the war in the belief 
and hope that Hanoi will be forced into a 
willingness to negotiate and that China and 
Russia will hold off. 

At this point the dangers in American 
policy become evident. It is doubtless true, 
as S. L. A. Marshall argues in the New Leader, 
that the Chinese are in no position to pour 
ground troops into Vietnam as they did in 
Korea. But there are other things China can 
do; and in any event, Hanol would not need 
a Chinese ground army. North Vietnam has 
a well-trained army of about 300,000 men 
which is already at hand. The Soviet Union 
could furnish arms and planes, along with 
Russian “advisers.” 

The more the war is escalated, the greater 
its political effects are bound to be. Granted 
that politics is an art and not a science, it is 
still possible to predict that the more pres- 
sure the United States exerts on Hanoi and 
the greater the danger of destruction to 
North Vietnam, the more likely it becomes 
that Moscow will be driven closer to Peiping. 
By the same token, the promising détente 
between Moscow and Washington will be 
weakened. If the present American policy of 
widening the war and refusing to consider 
negotiations at this time forces Moscow back 
toward the East, Communist China will be 
the gainer, 

More and more questions torment the 
mind. Is the United States choosing the best 
battleground for resisting Communist aggres- 
sion? Can just a little escalation produce the 
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required results? Can escalation in fact be 
controlled once it has begun? And how far 


‘is this country prepared to pursue the one- 


way street in which it is letting itself be 
trapped? 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 10, 1965 
A NEGOTIATION Is a NEGOTIATION 


The words were hardly out of Secretary 
General Thant’s mouth when the United 
States rejected his proposal. He had recom- 
mended a seven-power conference on the 
Vietnamese conflict. 

The State Department spokesman gave the 
same old reply. “We still await some indi- 
cation that the aggressors are prepared to 
talk about stopping the aggression,” he said, 
adding that Washington would require ad- 
vance evidence that negotiations would pro- 
duce an agreement acceptable to the United 
States in Vietnam. In other words, the 
United States will negotiate if our terms are 
accepted before negotiations begin. So why 
negotiate? 

This futile game of diplomatic chess thus 
remains in stalemate while the war itself 
escalates. Yet all wars, including the Viet- 
namese type, must end in some form of 
parley. The questions are when and how? 
President Johnson and his chief advisers be- 
lieve the time is not ripe and that present 
circumstances find the United States—strong 
as it is—in an unfavorable position. Amer- 
ican policy therefore is to improve the posi- 
tion and then consider negotiation from a 
vantage point where terms can be extracted 
to fit American demands. 

On both sides the game is being played 
as if it can be won or lost. In reality, there 
can be no “victory” except at a shattering 
cost in lives and treasure. 

President Kennedy put the problem ac- 
curately in a speech he made on September 
2, 1963. In the final analysis,” he said, “it 
is their (the South Vietnamese) war. They 
are the ones who have to win it or lose it. 
We can help them; we can give them equip- 
ment; we can send our men out there as 
advisers, but they have to win it—the people 
of Vietnam—against the Communists.” 

President Johnson, on the contrary, has 
now changed this policy and is trying to win 
the war with American arms and American 
forces on behalf of the South Vietnamese. 
This is impossible, because, as Mr. Kennedy 
said, “it is their war’—although it is of 
course also true that the North Vietnamese 
are supplying increasing help to one side, 
as the United States is to the other. 

The conference that Secretary Thant has 
recommended may or may not be an answer. 
It certainly deserves a more sympathetic ex- 
ploration than it is getting from Washington. 

There must be many Congressmen who 
are unhappy but reluctant to say so, and 
many, if not most, of the American people 
who would surely opt for negotiation if the 
issues—all the issues—were made clear to 
them. The American public has not been 
sufficiently informed and it cannot be until 
President Johnson speaks to the Nation. 

No one can ask that he tell exactly what 
he plans to do, or that he divulge military 
secrets, or say just what terms would be 
acceptable, but when the President does not 
speak the people lack leadership. They have 
become confused while the Vietnamese con- 
flict has become crucial and dangerous. 


THE OUTRAGE IN SELMA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
have today received from one of my con- 
stituents a forthright letter on the sub- 
ject of the brutality and lawlessness per- 
petrated by so-called law-enforcement 
officers in two Southern States. This let- 
ter expresses the righteous indignation 
which all decent Americans must feel. 
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I also have received a telegram ex- 
pressing similar feelings, from four resi- 
dents of different States, including 
Alaska. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
George E. Fowler’s letter of March 9, 
1965, as well as the telegram from San 
Francisco, be printed at this point in my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the telegram were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PALMER, ALASKA, 
March 9, 1965. 
Senator GRUENING, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I don’t want any 
more of my taxes spent to support the States 
of Alabama and Mississippi. I don’t want 
my taxes to build highways to beat Negroes 
on. I don't want my taxes to build schools 
to keep Negroes out of. I don’t want my 
taxes to build dams, airports, post offices, 
powerplants, harbors, or anything else in 
those States until every last Negro can vote 
freely, without delay, or fear, or reprisal. 

Damn it, Senator, I want my Government 
to stop this sickening treatment of my fellow 
citizens right now, not tomorrow or a hun- 
dred years from now, and I want you to not 
stop until those poor people have full protec- 
tion of the police and full protection from 
the police. 

Today I’m ashamed to be a white man. 
I’m even ashamed to be an American. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE “E” FOWLER. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
March 9, 1965. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
That all men are created equal, even in Selma, 
Ala., U.S.A. 

Bersy Kıncam Looney, Austin, Tex.; 
Rıīcsard H. ELLIS, Salem, Oreg.; RICH- 
ARD CONNOLLY LAFoRrcE, Downey, Calif.; 
Francis M. LOTTSCFELT, Anchorage. 


SENATOR BARTLETT’S DEDICATED 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST AIR POLLU- 
TION BY RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, how 
pure is the air we breathe? How safe is 
the food we eat? Do we really enjoy 
“the right to breathe air as nature pro- 
vided it, the right of future generations 
to a healthy existence?” as John Ken- 
nedy asked in his historical June 10, 
1963, address at American University, in 
Washington, D.C. 

These questions must be answered. I 
am very happy today to pay tribute to 
my colleague from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT] who—more than any other person 
in the land—has pressed our Government 
agencies for answers to these questions, 
which are of such vital concern to 
mankind. 

Bos BARTLETT has spoken on these 
questions many times. On April 4, 1963, 
he discussed the “Danger in the Arctic as 
Radioactivity Mounts.” He said: 

A grave and potentially dangerous situa- 
tion exists in the Arctic regions of our Na- 
tion. American citizens of Eskimo and In- 
dian stock who live in inland Alaska rely 
upon caribou meat as their principal food 
stock. There is reason to believe that the 
caribou are becoming increasingly contami- 
nated with strontium 90 and cesium 137. 
This contamination cannot be of good effect, 
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and may well be of harm to these people and 
to their descendants. 


The “dangerous situation” to which 
Senator BARTLETT referred is of particu- 
lar concern to Alaskans, especially the 
Eskimos, many of whom hunt for the 
meat they eat. The Arctic food chain 
is simple: It links directly the food of 
the caribou, the lichen, and the Alaskan 
Eskimo, who hunts and kills the caribou 
which provides his principal food. Sur- 
vival in the Arctic, never easy, should not 
be complicated or endangered after the 
caribou has been killed. 

But man is endangering his fellowman 
in an unexpected and potentially injuri- 
ous way. Atomic fallout from past tests, 
containing strontium 90 and cesium 137, 
falls on the lichen-caribou-man food 
chain in the Arctic regions of Siberia, 
Canada, Europe, and the United States. 
The nuclear test ban, unsigned by China 
and France cannot stop the fallout from 
atomic bombs already exploded nor can 
it stop the atomic buccaneers from 
dropping more. 

No one knows the true extent of the 
fallout; but Bos BARTLETT, to his ever- 
lasting credit, and to our everlasting 
better health, is persisting in his efforts 
to direct the attention of the Federal 
Government agencies toward solving 
the radioactive fallout problem in the 
Arctic. He is in constant communica- 
tion with the Division of Radiological 
Health, of the U.S. Public Health Service, 
because Eskimos of the Arctic continue 
to receive several times more strontium 
90 and cesium 137 into their systems 
than do residents of other States. The 
reason, of course, is that in spite of the 
test ban treaty, the winds continue to 
carry the poisons of past tests, sprin- 
kling them across the Arctic. Strontium 
90 eventually is absorbed by the bones 
of the human body, and it is particu- 
larly dangerous to children. Concen- 
trated, it can cause leukemia or bone 
cancer. Cesium 137 spreads throughout 
the body, and can produce mutations of 
the gene structure, causing possible de- 
formities in newborn children. 

Senator BARTLETT says, and I concur, 
that any strontium 90 is bad, more is 
worse, and to deny the fact is foolish. 
He correctly states: 

It is both foolish and inhumane not to 
investigate with very great care situations 
involving continued substantial intake of 
the isotope. 


On March 4, Bos BARTLETT called for 
“an immediate and substantial Federal 
research program into the problems 
caused by fallout in the Arctic.” He has 
pledged that as a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the U.S, Senate, 
he will work to see that our radiological 
health studies receive all the funds and 
all the assistance they may require. 

I share Bos BARTLETT’S concern; and 
I support his unremitting battle to learn 
the facts, and to see what more can be 
done thereafter. 

The Public Health Service is unable 
to supply information as to the total 
exposure Eskimos have received at Ana- 
tuvuk Pass, in the Brooks Range. 

The Public Health Service does not 
know what will be the effect of continued 
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Chinese testing. China is not a signa- 
tory of the test ban treaty. 

The Public Health Service suggests 
that reindeer meat, if uncontaminated, 
could be substituted for contaminated 
caribou meat; but Senator BARTLETT has 
been advised that— 

Based on the limited data secured from 
our expanded surveillance of reindeer herds, 
our tentative judgment is that this measure 
would not be effective, because levels in rein- 
deer are comparable to those in caribou. 


Available facts, and they are few, in- 
dicate that the contamination level in 
the Arctic will increase. Many biolo- 
gists share the concern of Senator BART- 
LETT, asI do. 

The fiscal year 1965 budget of the Pub- 
lic Health Service includes $153,000 for 
specific use in Alaska, for the radiation 
surveillance network of air stations, pas- 
teurized milk sampling, the institutional 
diet network station, expanded caribou 
and reindeer sampling programs, human 
bone sampling for strontium 90, and 
cesium, and additional analyses of native 
diets. 

In addition, the Public Health Service 
reports that analysis of findings in the 
Arctic is made at laboratories in Nevada 
and Washington—for which no financial 
figures are available. 

Such programs are a beginning; but 
we must go far beyond penny financing 
if we are to have the knowledge required 
concerning the levels of contamination 
man can experience and survive, and to 
learn what steps can be taken to counter- 
act the exposure to radiation which con- 
fronts man and animal. 

We have to have the facts. With the 
leadership of men like Senator Bos 
BARTLETT, I am confident that we shall 
get these facts and an adequate Federal 
program to cope with the problems they 
present. 

In an article appearing in the winter, 
1964-65, issue of Indian Truth, there is 
a discussion of the radioactive-fallout 
threat in the Arctic. I quote from the 
article: 

Senator BARTLETT is right in urgently call- 
ing attention to this situation and in asking, 
“What does the Government intend to do 
about the mounting hazards in the Arctic?” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr, GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
new pollution research laboratory and 
the Arctic Health Research Center, both 
on the campus of the University of Alas- 
ka, will be ready ina few months. They 
are both Federal projects. Let us hope 
that they will be provided with the neces- 
sary funds to assist actively in meeting 
this serious aspect of pollution, as well 
as all the other incidences of pollution 
in the 49th State. 

Exuisrr 1 
[From Indian Truth for the winter of 
1964-65] 

RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT THREAT TO ESKIMOS 

Recent newspaper reports and statements 
by Senator BARTLETT, of Alaska, in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD again call attention to 
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the serious situation developing from radio- 
active fallout in certain Arctic regions. 

“Cesium 137, a relatively long-lived radio- 
active material produced in an atomic ex- 
plosion is one of the major constituents of 
fallout from atmospheric weapons testing. 
Since the material tends to concentrate in 
the body muscles, where it can irradiate the 
reproductive organs with its gamma radia- 
tion, it poses a genetic hazard.” 

Measurements taken in July of 27 Eskimos 
show that the average level of cesium 137 
in the population of Anaktuvuk Pass has 
reached 1,170 micromicrocuries, a level which 
is substantially above a safe limit. 

This situation in Anaktuvuk Pass is due to 
unusual geographic and ecological factors. 
Its extreme northern latitude causes a high 
rate of fallout from Russian testing. The 
cesium is absorbed by the lichens. During 
the winter the caribou eat the lichens. The 
Eskimos in turn eat the caribou meat. At 
each step there is a concentration of the 
cesium. 

Since 1962 the Commission's Hanford, 
Wash., laboratory has continued to observe 
the cesium levels in four Alaska villages. 
By 1963 the levels reached a point at Anak- 
tuvuk Pass where A. M. Parker, manager of 
the Hanford laboratory, warned Congress that 
the Government ought to consider counter- 
measures to protect the population. The lev- 
els measured July 1964 were almost exactly 
double those observed in July 1963. 

Senator BARTLETT is right in urgently call- 
ing attention to this situation and in asking, 
“What does the Government intend to do 
about the mounting hazards in the Arctic?” 


DISCRIMINATORY FREIGHT RATES 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
establishment of discriminatory freight 
rates, disrupting the historical balance 
between wheat and flour shipping costs, 
is threatening the flour-milling industry 
in the Middle West by forcing millers 
to relocate plants near large centers of 
population and consumption. 

The tremendous disruption this can 
cause to our South Dakota economy is 
shown by the fact that we have 1,800 
elevators and mills in the State. 

The concern of South Dakota over the 
situation is reflected in Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 8, which has been 
adopted by the South Dakota Senate 
and House of Representatives and trans- 
mitted to me today. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 8 
Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Co! of the United States in regard to 

legislation pertaining to national trans- 

portation problems 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of 
South Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein): 

Whereas a strong, efficient transportation 
system is essential to the well-being and 
defense of our Nation; and the economic 
stability and growth of the Nation is threat- 
ened unless satisfactory, long-range solu- 
tions to problems of competition and rates 
can be found; and 

Whereas regulation of freight rates by all 
carriers engaged in commercial transporta- 
tion is necessary to protect the public inter- 
est; and it is a matter of national transporta- 
tion policy that all shippers should be pro- 
tected from unfair rate discrimination, place 
discrimination, and size discrimination; and 
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Whereas it is desirable and practical to limit 
the application of the agricultural com- 
modity exemptions and provide the producer 
the unrestricted right to haul his own pro- 
duce to market; and 

Whereas to meet nonregulated competi- 
tion, regulated carriers have disrupted and 
deviated from the historical wheat-flour rate 
parity and it is further proposed to cease 
regulation of rail rates on agricultural com- 
modities—all of which is unjustifiable and 
discriminatory in its effects on industry in 
South Dakota and the entire Great Plains 
area; and 

Whereas it is recognized and attention is 
directed to the extreme importance of the 
wheat flour-milling industry to the South 
Dakota economy and as a preferred market 
for South Dakota wheat producers, provid- 
ing a ready market for wheat grown in South 
Dakota each year; and 

Whereas South Dakota produces the finest 
hard milling wheat and wheat flour in this 
area and more than 1,800 country elevators 
and flour-milling companies in South Dako- 
ta and adjacent thereto contribute material- 
ly to the economy of the State of South 
Dakota; and 

Whereas it is evident that a discriminatory 
differential in wheat and flour rates threat- 
ens the Great Plains area with the loss and 
relocation of the flour-milling industry and 
associated industries as well; and such 
changes would be disruptive of a simplified 
rate structure adapted to the best interests 
of producers, consumers, railroads, and mill- 
ers; and 

Whereas the Governor of South Dakota has 
recognized the threat to industry in South 
Dakota and the Great Plains area, and has 
appointed Mr. Lem Overpeck, Lieutenant 
Governor of South Dakota, as a member of 
a 10-State committee to promote rate parity 
on grain and grain products, prevent the 
effects of deregulation which would be det- 
rimental to industry in the wheat growing 
area of our Nation, and preserve the fiour- 
milling industry in South Dakota and the 
surrounding States; and 

Whereas in connection with the flour mill- 
ing industry as a byproduct and by reason 
thereof there is available and there is pro- 
duced large amounts of livestock feed out 
of the byproducts of said flour-milling in- 
dustry, the loss of which would increase the 
costs to livestock growers in the State of 
South Dakota: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
South Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That we respectfully 
submit that the effects of deregulation of 
commodity traffic and the chaos which would 
result from this action would cause a seri- 
ous dislocation of industry from the Great 
Plains area and irreparable harm to the econ- 
omy of our Nation; and that we respectfully 
urge and request the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation providing for fair 
and equitable regulation of all modes of 
commercial transportation and provide the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with the 
greater authority needed for full enforce- 
ment; and that such legislation should pro- 
vide for the protection of the interests of 
the primary producer; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to transmit an enrolled copy of this 
resolution to the Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of the United States, the 
Secretary of Commerce of the United States, 
the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce in the House 
of Representatives of the United States, the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, 
and the chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce in the Senate of the United States, the 
Governors of Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Nebraska, Colorado, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, and Texas, and to each 
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member of the South Dakota delegation in 
the Congress of the United States, 
Adopted by the senate February 16, 1965. 
Concurred in by the house of representa- 
tives February 27, 1965. 
LEM OVERPECK, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
NIELS P. JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
CHARLES Droz, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
WALTER J. MATSON, 
Chief Clerk. 


NEEDED: AN AMERICAN FREEDOM 
ACADEMY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, last 
week I spoke of the need to enact some- 
thing like the Freedom Academy bill so 
that our people working in foreign 
relations might be better prepared to 
understand techniques of nonmilitary 
aggression in its incipient stages when 
appropriate counteraction would more 
effectively enervate the aggressors, more 
effectively isolate them from potential 
success, 

Today I would like to consider briefly 
another function proposed for the Free- 
dom Academy, intensive training of for- 
eign nationals. We would bring serv- 
ants of friendly governments to this 
country, persons asking for the training, 
and teach them how Communists and 
other practitioners of nonmilitary ag- 
gression undercut independent govern- 
ments which they have targeted for de- 
struction. 

The sponsors of the Freedom Academy 
bill, Messrs. Case, Dopp, Douctas, Fone, 
HICKENLOOPER, LAUSCHE, MILLER, PROUTY, 
PROXMIRE, SCOTT, SMATHERS, and newly 
joining us, Murry, besides myself, a 
group broadly representative of the whole 
Senate, do not intend that such train- 
ing for foreign nationals be limited to 
government employees only. We would 
include others—journalists, perhaps, or 
educators, civic leaders, people upon 
whom a friendly, nontotalitarian na- 
tion must depend for the insightful and 
wise leadership which is requisite for a 
nation to retain its independence in this 
new day of calculated disrespect for na- 
tional sovereignty clothed in terms of 
ee honor for self-determina- 
tion. 

The Freedom Academy bill proposes 
intensive research into the methods of 
nonmilitary aggression, into methods of 
psychological warfare and all which goes 
with that, and concurrent training to 
disseminate findings, knowledge, and 
awareness — sophistication — accumu- 
lating from this research. 

The free world needs such an institu- 
tion. Let me read a letter symptomatic 
of the need. Addressed to a respected 
Washington journalist, whom I will not 
identify, the letter is signed by a foreign 
citizen who is studying in this country. 
I will not identify the nationality of 
the writer, respecting his request. 

The letter is dated February 15, 1965. 
It goes: 

DEAR MR. : I was very much im- 


pressed by your (recently published article) 
eee 
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Even though I could not wholly agree with 
what you say, I do realize that the most 
effective way to fight communism is using 
their own methods, 


Here I interject to say that the Free- 
dom Academy bill does not propose to 
mimic Communist violence. We propose 
to study Communist methods to under- 
stand them and to arm the people upon 
whom we depend for defense with un- 
derstanding to better prepare them to 
cope with the challenge we face. 

Returning to the letter: 

It is the future of my country * * * that 
compels me to write this letter. What is 
going to happen if * * * [the political 
leader] is dead? I assume then the Com- 
munists will make a break to get in power. 
Who is going to stop them? Or will it be 
another Korea or Vietnam? I believe we, 
who still believe in freedom, have to pre- 
vent * * * [his country] from falling into 
Communist hands. 

Unfortunately, we do not know and do 
not have the means how to fight the Com- 
munists. 

I have written to the American Institute 
for Free Labor Development, but that orga- 
nization is for Latin America only. 

Could you please tell me how I can join 
the Freedom Academy? 

I am a medical fellow in this country and 
I want to return to my country not only 
with the medical knowledge, but also how 
to fight communism. 

This opinion of mine is shared by many 
of us who study in your country. 

I thank you beforehand and God bless you. 


The journalist attached this note: 


Senator Munpr, now what can we do with 
a letter like this? 


Right now my journalist friend can do 
nothing with the letter except write more 
articles. And about all I can do is talk 
to the Senate. Our Government affords 
remarkably little in the way of political 
training for this man. Probably at least 
part of the cost for his medical train- 
ing is borne by our Government, but we 
refuse to recognize his coexistent need 
for realistic political education. 

This week’s press supplies further cur- 
rent evidence that the need I am dis- 
cussing is real. It exists. It is not a 
bogey in the mind of professional anti- 
Communists. It is as real as anything in 
the political sphere. 

The Lloyd Garrison story in the New 
York Times of March 9, datelined Braz- 
zaville, the Congo Republic—across the 
river from Leopoldville in the Republic 
of the Congo—is fully pertinent. 

Garrison writes: 

The youths came in about 20 minutes after 
midnight. They wore khaki shorts and Chi- 
nese peaked caps with a red star on a black 
shield. [They were] * * * recognized * * * 
as members of the Jeunesse, the militant 
arm of the National Revolutionary Move- 
ment, the sole legal party in this country, 
the former French Congo. 

One group broke down the door of the 
home of Joseph Pouabou, president of the 
supreme court. The youths pummeled 
(him) into submission. Then they beat 
Mrs. Pouabou and her children and dragged 
Mr. Pouabou unconscious to one of three 
waiting cars. 

[The] * * * scene [was] * * * repeated 
at the homes of (the) Attorney Gen- 
eral * * * and * * * [the] director of the 
Government’s information agency. Both 
were found dead 2 days later * *. Mr. 
Pouabou is * * * presumed dead. 
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The killings took place the night of Feb- 
ruary 15 (the date of the letter I read 
earlier). 

They marked the climax of a campaign to 
seize total control over the Government of 
moderate Socialists. One French observer 
here described the seizure of power as “a 
classic Communist-style takeover.” 

With guidance from Peiping’s Embassy 
here, the radicals at first appeared content to 
play a minority role in a government that 
the moderates hoped would reflect “all 
shades of national opinion.” 

But when delegates assembled to form a 
broadly based one-party system, they found 
themselves outmaneuvered and outvoted. 

Communists came to dominate the party's 
policymaking body, formerly known as the 
Political Bureau and as the Politburo. In 
quick succession, the Politburo decreed the 
establishment of one trade union, one youth 
group, one women’s organization * * *. 

Where fear has not enforced conformity, 
money has been dispersed freely as an added 
incentive. * * *. 

Nowhere in West Africa today is the Chi- 
nese presence so dominant. According to 
one reliable French source, Peiping’s coun- 
selor of the Embassy * * * now sits in on all 
of the Politburo’s closed-door deliberations. 


A classic Communist-style takeover. 
How much better if we could provide our 
willing and independent friends with un- 
derstanding of what constitutes a classic 
takeover, what. must precede it, what the 
tactics and techniques of takeover are. 

Garrison’s dispatch was continued in 
the New York Times of March 10: 

The Chinese Communists are the dominant 
diplomatic force beyond this country’s “sci- 
entific Socialist” regime. Many widely held 
assumptions about how they operate have 
proved false. 

For one thing, they are not linguists * * . 

There is no attempt to live simply or play 
on the image of the austere revolutionary. 
The Chinese * * * occupy big villas and 
drive chauffered limousines * * *. 

They are never seen in the open-air dance 
halls with other diplomats, who drink the 
local beer, dance the cha cha, and mix with 
the Africans. * * * 

Africans find it impossible to strike up 
friendships with the Chinese, 


Garrison notes, too, that China is quick 
to provide well-directed aid. For ex- 
ample, they have provided $20 million 
to set up “Chinese-run small industries.” 

Excellent vehicles for further infiltra- 
tion. He concludes: 

The most informed concensus is that the 
Chinese will go only as far as is necessary 
to insure that the regime continues to be 
virulently anti-Western and affords them a 
secure base for subversion in the biggest 
prize of all—the former Belgian Congo, 
which lies just across the Congo River. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two articles by Lloyd 
Garrison, “Brazzaville: Story of a Red 
Takeover,” from the New York Times of 
March 9, 1965, and “Chinese Aloof in 
Brazzaville,” from the New York Times 
of March 10, 1965, be printed in full at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 9, 1965] 
BRAZZAVILLE: STORY OF RED TAKEOVER 
(By Lloyd Garrison) 

BRAZZAVILLE, THE CONGO REPUBLIC, March 

5.—The youths came about 20 minutes after 


midnight. They wore khaki shorts and Chi- 
nese peaked caps with a red star on a black 
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shield. Most were armed with wooden staves 
and empty quart-size beer bottles. 

Awakened neighbors easily recognized 
them as members of the Jeunesse, the mili- 
tant arm of the National Revolutionary 
Movement, the sole legal party in this coun- 
try, the former French Congo. 

One group broke down the door of the 
home of Joseph Pouabou, president of the 
supreme court. The youths pummeled Mr. 
Pouabou into submission. Then they beat 
Mrs. Pouabou and her children and dragged 
Mr. Pouabou unconscious to one of three 
waiting cars. 

The scene was repeated at the homes of 
Attorney General Lazar Matsocota and 
Anselme Massouemi, director of the Gov- 
ernment’s information agency. Both were 
found dead 2 days later beside the Congo 
River. Mr, Pouabou is still missing and 
presumed dead. 

The killings took place the night of Febru- 
ary 15. To experienced diplomats here they 
marked the climax of a campaign by the 
pro-Peiping African Communists to seize 
total control over the Government of mod- 
erate Socialists who ousted Abbé Fulbert 
Youlou’s corrupt and discredited regime 2 
years ago. 

One French observer described the seizure 
of power as “a classic Communist-style take- 
over.“ 

With guidance from Peiping's Embassy 
here, the radicals at first appeared content 
to play a minority role in a government 
that the moderates hoped would refiect all 
shades of national opinion. 

But when delegates assembled to form a 
broadly based one-party system, they found 
themselves outmaneuvered and outvoted. 

Communists came to dominate the party’s 
policymaking body, formerly known as the 
Political Bureau and as the Politburo. In 
quick succession, the Politburo decreed the 
establishment of one trade union, one youth 
group, one women’s organization. 

Only the Boy Scouts have yet to be ab- 
sorbed into the party fabric. 

Some prominent moderates, such as Paul 
Kaya, former Minister of the Economy, have 
slipped across the border into exile. Others 
have been retained in the civil service, where 
they do the Government's bidding in politi- 
cal silence. 

Under threat of reprisal if they don’t com- 
ply, several Congolese in private occupations 
have been “persuaded” to fill key second- 
echelon posts. 

Where fear has not enforced conformity, 
money has been dispersed freely as an added 
incentive. 

The Government still maintains a facade 
of moderation. President Alphonse Debat, a 
mildly leftist former schoolteacher who 
holds the French Legion of Honor, occasion- 
ally balances the Communists’ anti-Western 
tirades with warm references to President de 
Gaulle and French aid. 

But he and Premier Pascal Lissouba are 
powerless to initiate even the smallest deci- 
sion without the rubber-stamp approval of 
the 10-man Politburo. 

Nowhere in West Africa today is the Chi- 
nese presence so dominant. According to 
one reliable French source, Peiping’s coun- 
selor of the embassy, Col. Kan Mai, now sits 
in on all of the Politburo’s closed-door 
deliberations. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 10, 1965] 


CHINESE ALOOF IN BRAZZAVILLE—ScorE Bic 
Success DESPITE LIMITED AFRICAN CON- 
TACTS 

(By Lloyd Garrison) 

BRAZZAVILLE, CONGO REPUBLIC, March 5.— 
Peiping’s diplomatic style has many Western 
observers wondering why the Chinese have 
been so startlingly successful in this former 
French colony. 

The Chinese Communists are the dominant 
diplomatic force behind this country’s 
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scientific Socialist regime. Many widely 
held assumptions about how they operate 
have proved false. 

For one thing, they are not linguists, at 
least in French, for there are many inter- 
preters attached to their Embassy. Neither 
the Ambassador, Chou Chiuyen, nor his 
principal aide, Col. Kan Mal, speaks French. 

In their propaganda the Chinese have 
striven to project themselves as the purest 
and most down-to-earth Marxists whose skin 
color should make them the Africans’ natural 
allies. 

But there is no attempt to live simply or 
play on the image of the austere revolution- 
ary. The Chinese dress in Western style, 
occupy big villas, and drive chauffered limou- 
sines. 

They are hardly outgoing. None indulge 
in comradely back slapping and joke swap- 
ping with the Africans the way the Russians 
do. They are never seen in the open-air 
dance halls with other diplomats, who drink 
the local beer, dance the cha cha, and mix 
with the Africans. 

BRING THEIR OWN SERVANTS 

Unlike almost all the other diplomats, the 
Chinese employ no African servants and have 
brought their own cooks, launderesses and 
even gardeners. 

Africans find it impossible to strike up 
friendships with the Chinese. All members 
of the staff are required to travel in pairs 
even when going for a haircut. 

Why the success of the Chinese? 

Western officials agree on two points. 

First, they stress the fact that the radicals 
in power here had long been warmly dis- 
posed toward the Chinese. 

“Of course, the Chinese have been clever,” 
one Western observer said. “But the table 
was already set for them when they arrived, 
and all they had to do was sit down and eat 
and mind their manners.” 

The second point is that the Chinese work 
incredibly hard, 

From a handful, the Embassy staff has 
grown nearly to 50 officials, each a specialist 
assigned to work closely with a ministry or 
organization, ranging from agriculture to 
children’s groups. 

SWIFT OFFER TO HELP 

Compared with other Communist states, 
China moved swiftly in offering aid. 

First came a 65 million loan to help bal- 
ance last year’s budget. Recently the Gov- 
ernment has accepted a $20 million loan for 
setting up Chinese-run small industries. 
Each loan is interest free, with 10 years’ grace 
on repayment. 

The Soviet Union has offered an $8 million 
agreement for financing, at 2.5 percent in- 
terest, such long-term, prestige projects as 
a luxury hotel and a hydroelectric dam that 
the Americans turned down as economically 
unfeasible. 

What are Peiping’s objectives? 

Most Western experts doubt that the Chi- 
nese want to replace the French here com- 
pletely. The Congo is a poor small country, 
and to assume the major responsibility for 
aid and budget subsidies would prove ex- 
tremely expensive. 

The most informed consensus is that the 
Chinese will go only as far as is necessary to 
insure that the regime continues to be viru- 
lently anti-Western and affords them a se- 
cure base for subversion in the biggest prize 
of all—the former Belgian Congo, which lies 
just across the Congo River. 


Mr. MUNDT, Mr. President, tech- 
niques of takeover appear quite diverse. 
For example, I read from a recent United 
Press International dispatch: 

Puno, Perv, February 26—A report pub- 
lished here today indicated Latin American 
“volunteers” trained in Cuba are fighting on 
the Communist side in South Vietnam. 
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The family of Julian Jimenez Ochoa, a 
young Peruvian who went to Cuba for guer- 
rilla training, has been notified unofficially 
of his death in battle in Vietnam. 

The report of Jimenez’ death was con- 
tained in a letter purported to come from 
other young Peruvians who were serving with 
the Reds in South Vietnam. 


One must wonder what the future 
holds for these young Latin American 
fighters for communism. They will likely 
utilize these skills in their homelands. 
Hopefully, non-Communists in Latin 
America will have timely opportunity to 
prepare themselves for confrontation 
with experienced guerrillas. 

But although techniques of takeover 
are diverse, as with all else in human 
relations, there must be identifiable pat- 
terns in them. 

We should identify these patterns and 
lay them open to full comprehension, 

More important, we should make this 
knowledge available to persons who can 
use it to defend their own countries’ 
sovereignty and, in so doing, to contri- 
bute to our own defense. 

We have here a mutual interest. 


PAY SCALE OF EMPLOYEES OF 
SENATE RESTAURANT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for some 
time employees of the Senate working in 
Senate restaurants have conferred with 
me about their pay scale. I have sought 
information from the Senate Committee 
on Rules and Administration with regard 
to some of the problems that they raised. 
I sought first, as I always do, in connec- 
tion with any complaint, to ascertain 
the facts. The first thing I needed to 
know was the facts about the pay scale 
in the Senate restaurants. So I made 
a request of my very able counsel, Mr. 
Richard Judd of the District of Colum- 
bia Committee, of which I have the 
privilege of being a member. I speak of 
him as my counsel; he is counsel for the 
entire committee, but the chairman of 
the committee has made him available 
to me for the work of my subcommittees, 
particularly the work of my subcommit- 
tee which deals with law enforcement, 
public welfare, and educational problems 
in the District of Columbia. I asked that 
able counsel, Mr. Richard E. Judd, if he 
would proceed to obtain for me informa- 
tion from the Committee on Rules and 
Administration and also from the ac- 
counting officer for the Architect of the 
Capitol dealing with the pay scales of 
certain employees in Senate restaurants. 

Under date of March 3, 1965, Mr. Dan- 
iel J. Geary, accounting officer to the 
Architect of the Capitol, wrote in reply 
to Mr. Hugh Q. Alexander, chief counsel 
of the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, the following letter: 

Marcu 8, 1965. 

Hon. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER, 

Chief Counsel, Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR MR, ALEXANDER: I am enclosing here- 
with a tabulation of hourly rates of Senate 
restaurant employees. This includes all em- 
ployees who are employed on a timeclock 
basis, but excludes administrative and man- 
agerial personnel. As a result of my conver- 
sation with Mr. Richard Judd, I believe this 
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tabulation will supply the information which 
Senator Morse requested the committee to 
furnish him. 
Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. GEARY, 
Accounting Officer jor the Architect of 
the Capitol. 


I am deeply appreciative of the won- 
derful cooperation I have received from 
Mr. Alexander, chief counsel of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, and 
also from Mr. Geary, accounting officer 
for the Architect of the Capitol. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire tabulation be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TABULATION OF HOURLY RATES OF PAY OF 
SENATE RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 


A decision of the Comptroller General of 
the United States held that employees of the 
restaurants were employees of the United 
States in the legislative branch and not em- 
ployees of the Architect, therefore Senate 
restaurant employees are compensated at 
annual rates under the provisions of 5 U.S.C. 
84 


Hourly rates as shown in this tabulation 
are computed on the actual number of hours 
worked in a normal pay period when no re- 
duction for absence without pay occurs. 

All employees receive meals in addition to 
monetary compensation. Full-time em- 
ployees receiving two meals and part-time 
employees one meal a day. Many employees 
also receive gratuities or tips which con- 
tribute substantially to their earnings. 


Effective 
hourly rate 


Job title: 


Cashier (full time) 
Assistant cook 


Cooke Nelper. 2 sei a 
Telautograph reader 
Counter girl (full time 
Bus girl (full time 

Counter girl (part time). 


Pantry 
General utility 
SRT Washer nee ene anna 


Butcher helper 
Waiter (full time) 
Waiter (part time) 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
discuss some of the information set forth 
in the tabulation concerning the hourly 
rates of pay of Senate employees. An 
explanatory introduction to the tabula- 
tion reads as follows: 

A decision of the Comptroller General of 
the United States held that employees of the 
restaurants were employees of the United 
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States in the legislative branch, and not 
employees of the Architect. Therefore, Sen- 
ate restaurant employees are compensated at 
annual rates under the provisions of 5 United 
States Code 84. The hourly rates as shown 
in this tabulation are computed on the actual 
number of hours worked in a normal pay pe- 
riod when no reduction for absence without 
pay occurs. 

All employees receive meals in addition to 
monetary compensation, Full-time employ- 
ees receive two meals, and per diem employees 
one meal a day. Many employees also re- 
ceive gratuities or tips which contribute sub- 
stantially to their earnings. 


I say good naturedly that conversations 
with Senate restaurant employees seem 
to indicate that Senators are not the 
best tippers in the world. They may be 
the best tipsters, but not the best tippers, 
because if the restaurant employees were 
dependent upon any substantial enlarge- 
ment of their weekly take-home pay 
from the tips they receive, they would 
not fare as well as waiters working in 
downtown restaurants. The truth of the 
matter is that very few restaurant em- 
ployees receive any tips at all. 

For some time now Congress has 
underwritten a national minimum wage 
policy providing for a minimum wage of 
$1.25 an hour, I do not think we can, 
with good grace, pay Senate employees 
less than $1.25 an hour. Yet that is 
what we are doing. I do not know 
whether or not it is being done else- 
where in the Senate. 

I am pursuing this subject and shall 
continue to pursue it, because obviously 
it is not the last comment I shall make 
on it, for this condition will call for some 
action on the part of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration as well as the 
Appropriations Committee. Once we 
can have answered the questions I wish 
to submit to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, if they will favor me 
with their answers based upon the re- 
search that I hope they will assign to 
appropriate staff members, we shall then 
be in a better position to discuss this 
problem, because we shall then have 
more of the facts. 

The tabulation shows that the mini- 
mum wage of $1.25 an hour is paid to 
the salad girl. The job classification be- 
fore that, starting with cook, is $2.27 
an hour, which I am advised is below the 
pay received by a cook employed in any 
so-called medium-class restaurant in the 
District of Columbia, and is considerably 
below the pay of cooks in what are con- 
sidered first-class or top-quality restau- 
rants. 

The night baker receives $2.19 an hour. 
I shall ask my able counsel, Mr. Judd to 
prepare an exhibit, for future reference, 
comparing the $2.19 an hour with the 
pay that is received by night bakers in 
comparable eating establishments in the 
District of Columbia. 

It may be asked why I should make 
any comment today, since we do not have 
all this material available and cannot 
get all of it for some time. I am always 
a hopeful person. I am always hopeful 
that a public disclosure of such informa- 
tion as I shall disclose this afternoon 
might possibly result in some wage nego- 
tiations between the U.S. Senate, through 
its representatives who have charge of 
the restaurants of the Senate, and the 
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employees. If ever there was a place 
where some needed labor negotiations 
should take place, I respectfully submit 
that this is a good place to start. It is 
probably a good illustration of how de- 
sirable it is that the Senate move into 
the modern era in labor relations vis-a- 
vis the Government and underpaid Goy- 
ernment workers. 

As one who represented the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in the first arbitration case be- 
tween the Government and a labor un- 
ion, back in 1942, I believed long before 
that that the Government ought to be 
willing to negotiate at least the bread 
and butter costs of dedicated public ser- 
vants, who work for the Government in 
what many may think to be rather me- 
nial job classifications. But they are job 
classifications of great dignity and abil- 
ity, for the most part, with culturally 
dignified American citizens. 

I respectfully say that they are en- 
titled to a better break in their bread,” 
so to speak. They are entitled to better 
pay. In my judgment, we cannot justify 
seeking to capitalize on the prestige of 
Government employees by paying them 
wages that are not fair and adequate. 
We do capitalize on that prestige. It is 
easy for us to forget that. We would be 
surprised to learn how many people puff 
up their chests and expand them a little 
when someone asks, “Whom do you work 
for?” and the reply is, “I work for the 
U.S. Senate.” But that does not buy 
bread for them. We ought to be proud 
to have them working for the U.S. Sen- 
ate without having them in any way 
subsidize the Senate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As the Sen- 
ator.from Oregon well knows, under the 
Taft-Hartley Act it is illegal for Govern- 
ment employees to strike. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not vote for the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. I know the 
Senator from Oregon did not vote for it. 
I was not a Member of the Senate then, 
so I could not vote on the bill one way or 
the other. In most instances, Govern- 
ment employees are well paid. And they 
have some choice about the matter. But 
when it comes.to the point at which the 
Government is competing with the or- 
dinary sweatshop, it seems to me that 
we ought to amend that law so that the 
restaurant employees could go on strike. 
My guess is that that would help to cor- 
rect a somewhat unfortunate situation. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I assure 
my friend that they should not have to 
go on strike. I do not think they will 
ever have to go on strike once such in- 
formation as I propose to make available 
here this afternoon, and in the future, 
to my colleagues in the Senate is con- 
sidered by the Senate. I have a hunch 
that my raising this problem this after- 
noon and presenting the information I 
shall present may very well cause my col- 
leagues in the Senate to say to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, “Please do something 
about this one, for that fellow WAYNE 
Morse will never keep still if you don’t.” 
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I assure Senators that that will be true, 
speaking jocularly. 

Returning to the matter of the Taft- 
Hartley law, it is true that it provides 
that Government employees cannot 
strike. Government employees, in my 
opinion, should be given a much stronger 
guarantee for real effective collective 
bargaining, including grievance proce- 
dure, whereby they can bring grievances 
against the Government when they find 
that working conditions and wages are 
unfair. Also, I would go this far now. 
Included in the grievance procedure 
there ought to be an agreement on the 
part of both the Government and the 
Government employees to include vol- 
untary arbitration of their differences. 

When the Government, acting in a 
proprietary interest, operates a restau- 
rant or participates in many other pro- 
prietary interests, we get it on a much 
larger scale. This is true in connection 
with some of these very important public 
utility operations, such as the Bonneville 
Administration in my State. It has been 
a long hard pull in these Government 
agencies to get them to recognize that 
the Government has no moral right, and 
it should not be given the legal right to 
refuse to bargain simply by saying, 
“These are the orders. We are not going 
to bargain with you. We are not going 
to set up any grievance procedure. We 
are not going to arbitrate with you.” 
Let, we use other enforcement instru- 
mentalities by way of law upon private 
utilities and the private segment of the 
economy, in connection with their legal 
operation, to bargain and agree to fair 
grievance machinery. 

I am not talking about policemen. I 
am not talking about the class of cases 
that all of us who have worked in the 
field of labor law know is surrounded 
with certain exceptional circumstances 
that make it, from the standpoint of 
security, desirable to provide for more 
restrictions. Even there I am a strong 
advocate for the maximum of economic 
intercourse of labor relations between 
the employee and Government that is 
possible. But certainly when we are 
dealing with restaurant employees, we 
cannot justify, in my judgment, not 
having negotiations, grievance machin- 
ery, and provision for voluntary arbitra- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair). The Senator 
from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I recall one time when the late 
Senator Hennings, of Missouri, pointed 
out that on occasion they used to keep 
Graham crackers and some cream on the 
table, all of which was free. I recall the 
Senator telling the story of a Senator, or, 
perhaps more than one, when Mr. Hen- 
nings was chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, coming to the dining table, pick- 
ing up some Graham crackers in his 
fist, pouring some cream on them, and 
eating them. When the check would 
come, the tab was zero. The Senator 
would then proceed to write a 5-cent tip 
on the ticket for the woman. Compared 
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to the price on the check, that was per- 
haps a 1,000-percent tip. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, going 
back to the day employment cook with a 
wage of $2.02 an hour, and without re- 
peating each job classification, I make a 
blanket observation. I shall either sup- 
port it or modify it when my counsel, 
Mr. Judd supplies me with the tabula- 
tion later. But the preliminary in- 
quiries seem to bear out my general 
statement that all the job classifications 
with the wage rates that I announce are 
somewhat lower than job classifications 
in private and commercial restaurants 
downtown. 

I point out that in the Senate we have 
supported labor legislation providing that 
prevailing wage rates must be paid, for 
example, on Government contracts. In 
every labor arbitration in which I was 
ever involved, and there were scores of 
them, invariably we got to the issue of 
prevailing wage rates for like or similar 
employment in the employment area. I 
therefore mention this factor as I discuss 
these wage rates, because my prelimi- 
nary information is that the wage rates 
are somewhat below the wage rates for 
comparable jobs prevailing in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., labor area. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator very well knows that 
many of the waiters in the restaurants 
have jobs on the side. They have to have 
two jobs in order to make ends meet. 

Mr. MORSE. I have a section in my 
speech which comments on that. It is 
very interesting that we have already re- 
ceived some comments from those in em- 
ploying positions here in the Capitol, 
pointing that out as justification for 
their low wage rates. 

It would be very interesting to see 
them in a real collective-bargaining con- 
ference in which it was said, “You must 
take a lower rate; then you can moon- 
light and work another 6 hours some- 
where.” 

Although I seem to be very good na- 
tured about it, I am sad about it. After 
all, fallacious arguments sometimes are 
funny. 

I am delighted to see present in the 
Senate Chamber, the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Labor of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare [Mr. 
McNamara]. No one in this body could 
be more fascinated with the discussion 
I am giving the Senate this afternoon. 
The Senator has not heard the beginning 
of my remarks. I want to say to him 
that I am pointing out some of the facts 
of the low standard of pay in the Senate 
restaurants, with which we are not too 
familiar and are only indirectly respon- 
sible for. Ihave hopes. In fact, perhaps 
merely raising the problem on the Sen- 
ate floor will result in some change in 
these wage scales. 

I have been going down the list of an 
exhibit furnished me, showing the wage 
scales for certain job classifications 
which I am informed are somewhat be- 
low the going rates of pay in comparable 
commercial restaurants in this area. 

I am having a counsel of the Senate 
District of Columbia Committee, Mr. 
Judd, prepare an exhibit that I can in- 
troduce in my second speech on this 
subject. This speech will be the start 
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of a series of speeches on this matter 
if some corrective action is not taken by 
the Senate. 

All I am pleading for is that we do a 
little bargaining with these free men 
and women to.see if we cannot correct 
what I am afraid the facts will show are 
inequities. 

The argument has already been made 
that a few employees get tips in connec- 
tion with their job. I suggest that Sena- 
tors may be good tipsters, but they are 
not good tippers, by and large. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I want to thank 
the Senator for making this speech on 
behalf of the Senate employees in the 
restaurant. I wish to ask him a ques- 
tion, Does the Senator recognize that 
if the Senate goes out of session early 
in the year, their salaries stop at that 
time? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, to some extent. 
Not all Senate employees lose their jobs 
because there are Senate employees to 
be fed during the remainder of the year 
and vacations must be taken. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Their salaries are 
quite low. In addition, the jobs are more 
or less part time. 

Mr. MORSE. I started to say that 
some arguments have been presented to 
me, in good faith, by some individuals, 
to the effect that “Senator, all the jobs 
do not last when the Senate is not in ses- 
sion.” My question is, “Do you think 
owed ought to have low wages because of 

at?” 

The fact that some of them are part- 
time employees who are available should 
cause them to receive more pay than 
5 going rate in the area, rather than 
ess. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I agree thoroughly 
with the Senator. They are performing 
a great service. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very fond of and 
have great admiration for the super- 
visors. They are dedicated, too. But, 
so far as I can learn, they have never 
had to participate in the rough and 
tumble of the real bargaining negoti- 
ations that the owner of a restaurant 
downtown has to participate in. Talk 
to owners of restaurants downtown 
who employ part-time employees. The 
unions recognize that they are entitled to 
higher rates because they have no 
guarantee that they are going to be able 
to get some of these moonlight jobs that 
we hear about. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Is it true that 
when they are hired for the banquet 
business, if I may call it that, they are 
paid beyond the normal scales for the 
very reason that it is part time? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. Of course, Sen- 
ators have done that. Mrs. Morse and 
I have done it many times. We have 
hired one of these Senate restaurant 
waiters, to take charge of serving or 
cooking a dinner in our home for a 
party group. We are delighted to do it. 
But they get much more for that work 
than they do working in the Senate 
restaurant. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator men- 
tioned tips. The volume of business done 
in the Senate restaurant is a minor op- 
eration. It is practically a one-meal op- 
eration. Most of the day they stand 
around. No matter what the tips are, 
the tips cannot amount to much. 

Mr. MORSE. I eat, on an average, 
three or four breakfasts a week in the 
Senate restaurant when we are in ses- 
sion. I start my breakfast at 8 o’clock 
with constituents from home who have 
problems with the Federal Government. 
The best time to talk with them is early 
in the morning. I often have my ad- 
ministrative assistant or Mrs. Morse with 
me. We have the schedule for the day 
outlined. By the time breakfast is over, 
my administrative assistant takes them 
to the office and makes appointments 
with whatever officials are necessary, and 
they are on their way at 9 o’clock Then 
I am engaged in handling mail until the 
committees meet at 10 o’clock. 

I think it would be an understatement 
to say that from 8 o’clock in the morning 
to 9 o’clock in the morning in the Senate 
restaurant there are even more than 
10 people, at the most, and very often no 
one is there but the 4 or 5 at my table 
and 1 or 2 or 3 other Senators. 

Of course, if those employees are going 
to rely on tips for breakfast, they are 
not going to take home very much pay. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I again congratu- 
late the Senator from Oregon for his 
efforts. I assure him I share his thinking 
in the matter, particularly as regards 
tips. The volume of business is not 
there to justify any dependence on tips. 
Therefore, they should be given consid- 
eration in salaries. 

Mr.MORSE. May I say good natured- 
ly I have told some of these employees 
who have come to me to talk about it 
that I have been a source, from time to 
time, of a little enlargement of their 
hourly workweek. As the Senator from 
Michigan may know, I have an arrange- 
ment with the Senate restaurant that 
whenever I think it is necessary to speak 
at some length in the Senate, I send a 
page boy to the restaurant and he asks 
the employees for a red rose that the 
Senate restaurant always keeps in its 
icebox for me. When the page boy says, 
“Senator Morse wants a red rose,” the 
Senate employees know they had better 
be prepared for a night session; that we 
are going to have an educational session. 
I try to make it educational. Some peo- 
ple call it a filibuster. I call it simply 
stopping a steamroller. I put these peo- 
ple in the restaurant to work at night. 
They say, “All right, you have kept us 
up all night. Now, this is our wage situ- 
ation.” 

Mr. McNAMARA. If the Senator will 
yield, I well remember the red rose not 
too long ago when I had to preside in 
the chair. I did not get any compensa- 
tion for it except education, and that was 
enriching. 

Mr. MORSE. I always thank the 
Senator for presiding when I speak at 
night. 

To continue with this list, the baker 
gets $1.96 an hour. 

The second cook gets $1.93 an hour. 

The steward gets $1.67 an hour. 
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The headwaiter receives $1.63 an 


hour. 

The cashier—full time receives $1.56 
an hour. 

The assistant cook receives $1.54 an 
hour. 


The assistant baker receives $1.43 an 
hour. 

The senior salad girl receives $1.43 an 
hour. 

The fry cook receives $1.41 an hour. 

The cashier—full time—receives $1.41 
an hour. 

The relief cashier receives $1.37 an 
hour. 

The stock clerk receives $1.36 an hour. 

The grill girl receives $1.31 an hour. 

The salad girl receives $1.25 an hour. 

We are down to the minimum wage. 
Listen to how far we go below the min- 
imum wage now. 

The pantry girl receives $1.23 an hour. 

The storeroom assistant receives $1.23 
an hour. 

The assistant butcher receives $1.22 
an hour. 

Senior countergirl, $1.19; cook’s helper, 
$1.19; telautograph reader, $1.14; coun- 
tergirl, full time, $1.13; busgirl, full time, 
$1.13; countergirl, part time, $1.13; bus- 
girl, part time, $1.13; waitress, $1.13; 
pantry boy, $1.07; general utility, $1.02; 
dish washer, $1.02; pot washer, $1.02; 
butcher helper, $1.02; waiter, full time, 
$1.00; waiter, part time, $1.00. 

This is an interesting exhibit. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, not a 
single one of these job classifications 
represents a fair wage. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] has pointed out some of the 
exceptional problems which exist in part- 
time work, a small number of individuals, 
relatively speaking, compared with the 
commercial record for serving, and its 
relationship to tipping. 

Mr. President, of course it can be 
argued that if they do not earn so much 
money, then the work is not so hard. 
They are not objecting to working. They 
are objecting to the fact that they do 
not receive sufficient take-home pay. 

Let me say for the benefit of those 
who are responsible for their employ- 
ment, that we really have left the area 
of American collective bargaining when 
we stop at the talk of an hourly rate 
of pay. The hourly rate of pay is of 
much less importance and significance 
than the take-home pay. 

It is the take-home pay that feeds the 
wife and children. It is the take-home 
pay that determines the standard of liv- 
ing of the family. In my judgment, we 
do not set a very good example with as 
small a take-home pay as that to which 
we limit our Senate restaurant workers. 

Mr. President, I intend to protect con- 
fidences. I have received a considerable 
amount of information from some per- 
sons who have become concerned about 
their jobs if their names were to be used; 
but one very wonderful and dedicated 
lady gave me the following information, 
showing the stamped returns that the 
restaurant supervisory officer places upon 
her envelope covering her gross pay for 
2 weeks: 

One hundred seven dollars and nine 
cents for 2 weeks, from which retirement 
of $6.96 is deducted; Federal tax $11.10; 
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D.C. tax $1.39; group life insurance 
81 cents; health benefits $3.16—leaving 
her with a net pay of $83.67. 

I am not saying that these deductions 
are not assets. Of course they are. 
Even the taxes are, really, an asset, in 
the sense that I have been heard to say 
so many times on the floor of the Senate 
that the paying of taxes is for the bene- 
fit of the taxpayer as well as the benefit 
of the Government, because that is what 
keeps the economy strong. 

Nevertheless, after making these de- 
ductions we must face what this wonder- 
ful lady—who has a family and is the 
only wage earner in the home—has left 
with which to support that family: $83.67 
for a 2-week period. 

She pays a monthly rent of $80. That 
does not include the utilities and the 
extra expenses, which, of course, is not 
uncommon. A large percentage of Sen- 
ate employees working in the restaurants 
have similar financial problems. 

I received this letter from a worker: 

My Dran Mr. Morse: I am appealing to you 
for help in securing a better job. I am now 
working in the Senate cafeteria in the Senate 
Office Building. 


Then she gives the exact number of 
years she has been working, but I shall 
modify that to say, “I have been there a 
number of years.” 

She is particularly concerned about 
her job security— 

Although I like the job, there is no chance 
for advancement. My job is the only income 
Ihave. My salary is not adequate to support 
me. Attached you will find a statement of 
my earnings semimonthly. 


Mr. President, I have just made the 
figures known. 

I do hope that the Rules Committee 
will put someone to work on this prob- 
lem and that as a result of it, in the fu- 
ture data I shall make available to the 
Senate and the Rules Committee, we can 
do something about being more fair and 
equitable to these dedicated Government 
employees. 

Comparisons have their limitations, 
but when we take a look at the take-home 
pay of these Senate employees, if they 
work 52 weeks in the year, the annual 
rate of pay is much less than other Sen- 
ate employees. However, as has already 
been pointed out by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara], a large num- 
ber do not work a full year. 

All I am saying, in essence, is that for 
the weeks that they do work, with the 
employment disjointures their layoffs 
may cause because of Senate adjourn- 
ment, we should see to it that they get 
higher pay. 

The Senate chauffeurs for the officials 
of the Senate who are supplied with cars, 
receive an annual income of more than 
$6,605.76. It would appear from the 
material that Counsel Judd has prepared 
for me that the classification of laborer 
in the Senate is at the annual rate of 
more than $4,652, compared with the 
salary of the Senate employee I just 
mentioned of $2,784.34. 

Mail carriers for the Senate receive 
more than $5,306—pages, $4,652—mes- 
sengers or doorkeepers, $5,800. 

I only hope that by raising this prob- 
lem this afternoon it will bring forth 
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some fruit by way of better pay for 
Senate restaurant employees. 

I shall continue to press for action on 
this matter, because I do not see how, 
as Senators, we can justify countenanc- 
ing a payroll—for which we have to as- 
sume the ultimate responsibility—which 
is as low as the wages paid to our restau- 
rant employees. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY KENNETH 
E. BeLIEU, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF THE NAVY, AT THE 
PROPELLER CLUB LUNCHEON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Record at this point the 
remarks by the Honorable Kenneth E. 
BeLieu, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
at the Propeller Club luncheon in my 
State on January 21, 1965. 

It is an excellent speech, containing 
a great deal of factual information that 
we Senators need to know about in carry- 
ing out our work in connection with the 
maritime industry and in connection 
with the Navy. 

I commend Secretary BeLieu. I have 
spoken about him in the past. Iam very 
proud of him. He is a resident of my 
State. He has performed wonderful sery- 
ice for the Navy and, through the Navy, 
for the people of this country. 

I congratulate him on the speech, and 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed, preceding the insertion of the 
speech in the Recorp, some biographical 
material about Secretary BeLieu which 
outlines his fine background. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch and the address were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

KENNETH E. BELIEU, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE NAvy (INSTALLATIONS AND LOGISTICS) 

Mr. BeLieu was born in Portland, Oreg., 
on February 10, 1914. He is the son of Ila 
Jean BeLieu and the late Perry G. BeLieu 
of Oregon. He is married to the former 
Margaret Katherine Waldhoff of Anoka, 
Minn., and has two sons, Kenneth E., Jr., 
and Christopher Michael. 

He attended Roosevelt High School (class 
of 1933) in Portland, Oreg., the University 
or Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. (class of 1937) 
and the Harvard Business School (advanced 
management program, 1955). 

After 3 years in business in Portland, in 
1940, Mr. BeLieu volunteered for active duty 
with the U.S. Army and was commissioned a 
2d lieutenant of infantry. His World War 
II service carried him from the Normandy 
landings through the campaigns in France, 
the Battle of the Bulge, and into Germany 
and Czechoslovakia. He was awarded the 
Silver Star, Legion of Merit, Bronze Star, 
Purple Heart, and Croix de Guerre for gal- 
lantry in action. He was discharged from 
the Army in 1945 with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. 

Shortly after returning to civil life, he 
was offered a commission in the Regular 
Army, which he accepted in July 1946. He 
was ordered to Washington, D.C., where he 
served in various assignments in Department 
of the Army headquarters. In July 1950, 
Mr, BeLieu volunteered for action in Korea 
and, while there lost his left leg below the 
knee in November of 1950 and was returned 
to the United States. While in Korea, Mr. 
BeLieu was decorated by both the United 
States and Korean Governments. From the 
spring of 1951 until his retirement in 
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October of 1955, he served as executive officer 
to two Secretaries of the Army. 

In November 1955, Mr. BeLieu became a 
professional staff member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. In January 
1959, he assumed two principal responsibili- 
ties. First, he became staff director of the 
Senate Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences—the committee which has juris- 
diction to survey and review all aeronautical 
and U.S. space activities and analyze all 
legislation dealing with the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. Second, 
Mr. BeLieu became staff director of the 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Armed Forces. 
This committee has broad authority to re- 
view, investigate, and make recommenda- 
tions on all aspects of the Nation's military 
policies, programs, and operations. The 
Senate Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences and the Preparedness In- 
vestigating Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Forces were chaired by 
the then Senator Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Mr. BeLieu was confirmed by the U.S. 
Senate on February 6, 1961, and sworn in as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Installa- 
tions and Logistics on February 7, 1961. 
REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE KENNETH E. 

BELIEU, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 

(INSTALLATIONS AND LOGISTICS), PROPELLER 

CLUB LUNCHEON, JANUARY 21, 1965 


Mr. Clark, members and distinguished 
guests, it is an honor to be here with you 
today. ‘The Propeller Club has long been 
noted for its warm hospitality and progres- 
sive membership. Today has proven no ex- 
ception to this reputation, I can attest it is 
well deserved. 

I could start off this speech by reading 
statistics, showing that MSTS in fiscal 1964 
moved over 78 percent of our dry cargo 
aboard privately owned U.S.-flag vessels 
for which we paid commercial operators over 
$345 million. Every speaker is inclined to 
inform you what his organization has been 
doing for you. This sounds impressive—but 
you've heard it before. 

In a way I would have to agree with you, 
the past is fine but what of the future. 

It is to the future I address this talk, not 
statistics, but the general needs and pro- 
grams that I believe should prevail if this 
Nation is to have a progressive maritime fu- 
ture. ‘That this is major concern of this 
administration as borne out in the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union message, when he 
referred to a new policy for our merchant 
marine. 

Our Nation cannot long endure without 
foreign commerce nor could it long endure 
without protection of our shores. Still far 
in the future is an air armada that can re- 
place our merchant marine with its ability 
to place men and materials where and when 
needed to the far corners of the world. 

Freedom of the seas is a long-standing 
principle accepted by all nations and vital to 
the interests of this Nation. 

But freedom of the seas, recognized since 
the beginning of recorded history, carries 
with it the implied right of any nation to 
engage in maritime trade over the oceans of 
the world, In particular it applies to those 
nations whose boundaries are formed by the 
oceans and whose commerce and trade rely 
on their traditional need for a strong, effec- 
tive merchant fleet. America stands in the 
forefront of this need by virtue of its geo- 
graphical location and its need for worldwide 
commerce. Our country’s heritage dictates 
a strong merchant fleet. Our history is re- 
plete with the tradition of clipper ships and 
trade expansion; yet sadly this same heritage 
is filled with the almost continuous en- 
deayors of those who would decry and even 
destroy the very principles and demand a 
strong merchant fleet. 
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Once again we stand on the threshold, ad- 
vanced technology portends a great future, 
a rebirth if you will, of the clipper ship days. 
We can march ahead of other nations and 
possess a modern, efficient, and economical 
merchant fleet. Or we can again sink into 
the doldrums that would lead us to being a 
second-rate maritime power. This, of course, 
leads to the extinction of the spirit that 
has carried our flag around the world on 
American merchant vessels. 

We must remain alert and set forward- 
thinking goals. We cannot allow lethargy 
to prevail. We must also be aware of the 
inherent rights of other nations to possess 
maritime capabilities, and respect and honor 
their traditions and their heritages. 

We cannot stand alone opposing every 
other maritime nation on the theory that we 
can grant exclusive patronage to our mari- 
time interests. We know full well we can 
then expect retaliatory measures that would 
defeat our goals. 

There is no final or easy solution. The 
struggle to achieve a strong balanced mer- 
chant fleet must be continuous. Our respon- 
sibilities to achieve this will be enormous. 

The Government alone cannot provide all 
the answers. The various congressional com- 
mittees seek objective approaches, which in- 
dustry at times takes exception to. I am en- 
couraged by statements within the last few 
months by responsible shipping executives 
endorsing the fine work being done by these 
congressional committees and seeking with 
them solutions to the problems facing our 
maritime industry. 

In defense, our interest and needs for a 
strong modern merchant fleet is of para- 
mount consideration, We cannot bury our 
heads in the sand, and seek vessels that are 
not economically feasible. We realize that 
an economically sound merchant marine is 
based on a solid foundation which can stand, 
not only the test of time, but the test of 
competitiveness. 

You have heard the old tired cliches about 
the clipper ship days. 

Today we have a lot more going for us, 
we are producing through Kings Point and 
the State Maritime School ships a fine group 
of officers, who enhance and fulfill the need 
for a strong Naval Reserve officer cadre. 

Maritime unions are also struggling with 
the problems that face our maritime future. 
We should seek their advice and assistance 
before we embark on new programs, not later 
as has happened in the past. 

Government help, so important through 
the years, will continue to aid in solving 
your problems. You cannot accept this aid, 
however, without the regulations that of 
necessity must follow. 

Pie a la mode is fine, but bear in mind the 
ice cream adds to its cost. 

What should we seek? For one thing we 
must revitalize our domestic trade. We must 
also use these luncheons and other forums 
not primarily as social gatherings but to 
generate and renew our ambitions and 
thoughts that will provide incentives to those 
who would help seek solutions for an effi- 
cient merchant fleet. We must create in the 
younger generation an interest in the future 
of the merchant fleet and offer them a help- 
ing hand for the torch they must someday 
carry for us. Next, we must work closely 
with and give full cooperation to the Mari- 
time Administration and congressional com- 
mittees whenever they seek advice. It is not 
enough to wave the flag and hide behind its 
folds, we must accept just criticism and be 
prepared to admit our faults, for only then 
do we achieve the rights for which that flag 
stands. 

Today, with new technological advance in 
ship propulsion and cargo handling, we can 
return to the preeminence we enjoyed during 
the days of the clipper ship. Our merchant 
fleet can be competitive in the oversea and 
domestic trades. The future cam be meas- 
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ured, not in the number of ships we possess, 
but in the kind of ships. 

It is not inconceivable that with a fleet 
of economically feasible vessels the day will 
come when we can reduce materially our 
layup fleet and thereby reduce the costs to 
the taxpayers for its support. We can then 
achieve the ideal two-pronged solution—a 
strong merchant fleet at a lesser cost to the 
taxpayer for its support. 

Along with this new fleet we should agree 
on vessel designs that will provide us with 
competitive ships and ships that can also 
be used, if need be, for this Nation’s defense. 

New ships are not enough. We must en- 
courage our ports to modernize and provide 
efficient terminal facilities, for the terminal 
is like the classification yard to the railroad, 
it can be the bottleneck or it can comple- 
ment the ships that it serves. 

I have spoken to many of you personally 
in my office during the recent months. I 
can assure you that my interest in your 
future is sincere. 

The Propeller Club is a true forum repre- 
senting the collective interest of the mer- 
chant marine industry and in this talk you 
have provided me the opportunity of ad- 
dressing a cross section of the industry. I 
cannot provide you with answers to the 
difficulties you face but I will always be 
willing to discuss these matters of mutual 
interest on behalf of the Navy. 

Together we can stand as a bulwark 
against the enemies of this country and to- 
gether we can make “freedom of the seas” 
not just an idle phrase, but words backed 
with our know-how and ability that will 
provide the flesh to the bones of this freedom. 


A FAILURE TO RELAX 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recorp an article which 
appeared in the Chicago Sun-Times of 
March 7, 1965, written by George F. 
Kennan, entitled “Our Strategic Folly: 
A Failure To Relax.“ 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Mc- 
Govern in the chair) knows the fre- 
quency in recent years with which 
George Kennan has been lauded on the 
floor of the Senate and before Senate 
committees as one of our outstanding ex- 
perts and knowledgeable public officials 
in the field of foreign policy. 

His views have always had great weight 
with me as a member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. He and I have not 
always agreed, but that does not mean 
that he was wrong. Seldom, however, 
have I found myself disagreeing with 
the point of view expressed by this keen, 
intelligent man, 

Those who are interested in the prob- 
lems of Asia—and who should not be 
among our citizenry at the present 
time—particularly those in the Senate 
who find themselves in disagreement 
with the senior Senator from Oregon 
over the Vietnam problem, should read 
this statement by George Kennan. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago (II.) Sun-Times, Mar. 
7, 1965 
OUR STRATEGIC FOLLY: A FAILURE To RELAX 

(Note.—George F. Kennan, a veteran dip- 
lomat, educator and author, is generally rec- 
ognized as one of the world’s leading author- 
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ities on communism. A former ambassador 
to the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, he is 
the author of several books, among them the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning “Russia Leaves the 
War.” This article was excerpted from a re- 
cent lecture at Princeton University, where 
he is now a member of the Institute of Ad- 
vanced Study.) 
(By George F. Kennan) 

The Soviet Union today is faced with the 
heaviest possible Communist Chinese pres- 
sures to cease peaceful relations with the 
West. The Chinese aim is the provocation of 
hostilities between Russia and the West. 

The Soviet leaders are aware of this. They 
understand its dangers. They propose, I am 
sure, to resist these pressures to the best of 
their ability. 

But there is one area of world affairs where 
they are extremely vulnerable, where the 
Chinese have important tactical advantages 
and where the Soviet leaders can be, and are 
being, pressed constantly into positions and 
actions that compromise their relations with 
the United States in particular. This is the 
area of the so-called antiimperialist move- 
ment. 

What is involved here is the question of 
leadership among the various anti-Western 
and anti-American political forces now com- 
peting for ascendancy in the newer or less 
developed countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, 

To the extent that these conflicts, these so- 
called antiim) struggles, are high- 
lighted before world opinion; to the extent 
that they engage the attention of the great 
powers and become theaters and testing 
grounds of great-power rivalries; to the ex- 
tent that it becomes impossible for the Soviet 
Union to ignore or remain aloof from them, 
Moscow sees no choice but to come down 
strongly on the anti-Western side, even at 
the cost of damage to its relations with lead- 
ing Western countries. 

One may well ask why this should be so: 
what importance these new countries have 
for Moscow that could justify so costly a 
reaction. I can give you only a partial an- 
swer, because I myself believe this reaction 
to be exaggerated, oversensitive, and not fully 
warranted even by the political self-interest 
of the Soviet regime. Nevertheless, to a cer- 
tain extent one can see and understand, if 
not approve, its rationale. 

In Europe and North America, the Com- 
munist movement, as a dynamic advancing 
political force, is dead. If it has a future 
anywhere, it is in these developing areas and 
particularly in the new states, where firm 
political traditions and institutions have not 
yet formed; and here the possibilities, from 
Moscow’s standpoint, lie less in the prospect 
of creating real Communist systems (for this, 
the prerequisites are lacking) than in the 
possibility of dominant influence being ex- 
erted from some Communist center over these 
inexperienced regimes; of their being de- 
veloped as instruments of major Communist 
policy in the game of international politics. 

Moscow believes—Moscow is almost 
obliged by doctrinal conviction to believe 
that these anti-Western forces, euphemisti- 
cally referred to as the anti-imperialist ones, 
are bound to be generally successful, politi- 
cally, on the local scene, at least in the strug- 
gle against Western influences. 

The great question, in their view, is: 
Which Communist center is to preside over 
these various victories and to reap the var- 
ious fruits? 

To abandon this field of political contest, 
or even to neglect it, means, as they see it, 
to present it on a silver platter to the Chinese. 
For this, they are not prepared. 

Moscow’s foreign relations operate in three 
great areas; The world Communist move- 
ment, the underdeveloped and new nations 
and the Western World. In the Communist 
movement, their position is already under 
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heavy and effective Chinese attack. Their 
relations with the West, while valuable to 
them, cannot at this historical juncture, at 
any rate, be expected to carry the entire 
burden of their international position. A 
Soviet foreign policy based exclusively on 
relations with the West would practically 
undermine the rationale for the maintenance 
of Soviet power in Russia itself. 

Aside, therefore, from the fact that they 
regard the governments of the new nations 
as their natural and traditional clients, the 
Soviet leaders cannot afford, for wider rea- 
sons, to stand aside from the struggle for 
predominance over them. Any such passivity 
could easily be made to look like indifference 
to the prospering of the Communist cause 
generally and would at once be exploited by 
the Chinese as a means of discrediting So- 
viet policy and completing the destruction 
of Moscow’s influence and leadership in the 
world Communist movement. 

And beyond that, it would risk the loss 
of access to this entire theater of interna- 
tional politics, where a continued Soviet 
presence could alone make the difference 
between effective Soviet participation in 
world affairs and a total and ruinous isola- 
tion. 

In summary, then, we have before us, in 
the person of the Soviet leadership, a regime 
subject to strong compulsions toward better 
relations with the West yet conscious of its 
extremely sensitive flank in Asia and Africa 
which it can protect only at the expense of 
its relations with the West. It is walking 
a tightrope among these conflicting pressures, 
vacillating, weaving this way and that; re- 
sponsive to the shifts in the world scene. Its 
behavior, for this reason, is in part the prod- 
uct of the way the West plays its hand and 
in this sense susceptible in some degree to 
the West's influence. 

Two possibilities now present themselves. 
One is that the West's relationship with Mos- 
cow deteriorates; that Moscow, as a conse- 
quence finds it necessary to hold more closely 
to Peiping in order to compensate for the 
loss of its Western card, that Moscow then 
throws itself even more frantically and, hav- 
ing little to lose, even more recklessly and 
wholeheartedly, into the anti-imperialist 
struggle, heedless of the effect on Soviet- 
American relations. Moscow would come to 
regard as its major objective not the preser- 
vation of an effective balance between the 
Chinese and the Western nations as factors 
in Russia’s external situation, but rather 
successful competition with the Chinese for 
leadership in the political struggle for de- 
struction of the West. 

This alternative would not satisfy in all 
respects Chinese goals, for the Chinese-So- 
viet rivalry would continue to be operable 
in many forms. But it represents in general 
the direction in which the Chinese, as well 
as many neo-Stalinists in the Soviet Union, 
would like to see Soviet policy move. 

It would militate for increased unity 
throughout the Communist bloc as well as 
for sharper and more uncompromising tactics 
toward the West. It would compound the 
effectiveness of the forces now marshaled 
against the West. It is difficult to see what 
ultimate conclusion it could have other than 
a world war. 

The other possibility is, of course, a con- 
tinued improvement of Russia’s relations 
with the West. This is one that would 
strengthen the hands of both powers with 
relation to the Chinese: The Russian hand, 
because the value of the Soviet alternative to 
the acceptance of Chinese pressures would 
be enhanced; the Western hand, because the 
intensity of the forces ranged against it 
would be reduced and because Soviet inter- 
ests might even work in many ways to rein- 
force its position. 

In drawing the picture of these alterna- 
tives, I should like to avoid the impression 
that they are absolutes. There is noth- 
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ing I can conceive of, short of a world war, 
which could throw the Russians entirely into 
the Chinese camp. Conversely, any improve- 
ment in Russia’s relations with the West 
should not be expected to go so far as to 
produce any total break with Peiping. 

What I am talking about here are tend- 
encies rather than finalities; but they are 
tendencies of great importance, and the 
fact that neither would be likely to be car- 
ried to a point of absolute finality does not 
obviate the enormous significance that at- 
taches to the choice between them. 

We should recall at this point that the 
present unhappy state of Western relations 
with China, hopelessly anchored as it appears 
to be in the circumstances of the moment, 
should not and must not be regarded as a 
final and permanent state of affairs. The 
Chinese are one of the world’s great peoples, 
intelligent and industrious, endowed with 
enormous civilizing power and with formid- 
able talents, cultural and otherwise. It is 
wholly unnatural that the relations between 
such a people and the West should be as they 
are today. 

As dismal as the immediate prospects are, 
we must look forward to the day when the 
West comes to terms in some way with the 
prevailing political forces on the Chinese 
mainland. This, however, like any other ad- 
justment of international relations, will take 
bargaining and compromise. 

Only if the Soviet Union is kept in the 
running as an independent force in world 
affairs, enjoying and valuing a constructive 
relationship with the West and thus being 
not solely dependent on the Chinese con- 
nection and not helpless in the face of 
Chinese demands will the West have a chance 
of working out a long-term relationship to 
China on a reasonably satisfactory basis. 

If this view be accepted, it becomes an 
urgent requirement of American policy to 
ease in every proper and constructive way 
the relationship between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. This has nothing 
to do with fatuous one-sided concessions 
designed to win gratitude on the Soviet side. 
As one of my foreign service colleagues used 
to say, you can’t bank good will in Moscow 
and I would be the last to advocate anything 
of that sort. 

But what you can do is to hold out to 
Moscow a plausible prospect of accommoda- 
tion in those issues that are theoretically 
susceptible of solution in this way, and 
avoid the accenting of those that are not. 
This, as I see it, means serious effort by the 
West to provide a reasonable basis for ac- 
commodation in the great issues of Germany 
and of nuclear weapons control—in those 
issues, in other words, that affect primarily 
the European theater and are central prob- 
lems of Russia’s relationship with the West. 

At the same time, an effort must be made 
to deemphasize wherever possible conflicts 
that fall under the Communist category of 
the antiimperialist struggle, conflicts in the 
face of which Moscow, when its hand is 
forced, is bound to come down formally on 
the anti-American, if not the pro-Chinese, 
side. 

It does not appear to me that American 
policy of recent years stacks up very well 
in relation to this requirement. I have not 
seen the evidence that we have done all we 
could do to find agreement with the Soviet 
Union in matters of Germany and disarma- 
ment. 

Needless irritations, such as the “captive 
nations resolution” and various antiquated 
trade restrictions, are still permitted to im- 
pede the development of Soviet-American 
relations. And our present involvement in 
Vietnam is a classic example of the sort of 
situation we ought to avoid if we do not wish 
to provoke in Moscow precisely those reac~ 
tions that are most adverse to our interests. 

It is largely as a consequence of these 
strategic errors that we find ourselves in the 
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dangerous and unpromising position we oc- 
cupy today. 

I can think of nothing the West needs 
more, at this stage, than a readiness to relax: 
not to worry so much about these remote 
countries scattered across the southern cres- 
cent, to let them go their own way, not to 
regard their fate as its exclusive responsi- 
bility, to wait for them to come look to the 
West rather than fussing continually over 
them. The more we exert ourselves to pro- 
tect them from communism, the less the 
exertion they are going to undertake them- 
selves. 

The West is not, after all, their keeper. 
They have in general much more to demand 
than they have to give. And others, even 
the Communists, are not likely to derive 
much more profit than the United States or 
former mother-countries have derived in the 
past from the effort to keep them. 


THE SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I shall lec- 
ture at Harvard University tomorrow on 
the Vietnam problem. I should like to 
say certain things in the Senate before 
I say them at Harvard. I shall cover in 
some greater depth some of the points 
of view that I express in this short speech 
now in the Senate. 

The entry of the United States into 
the war in southeast Asia is a process 
that has steadily grown over the last 
10 years and will steadily grow at an 
accelerated pace in the next 10 years. 
The committing of 3,500 Marines to 
ground combat is only the first install- 
ment of U.S. ground forces that will be 
needed in the former French colony of 
Indochina, for the more that war be- 
comes an American war, the more com- 
bat troops we will have to put in. 

The pretense that we were aiding the 
people of South Vietnam—and it has 
been a pretense for several years—has 
now been dropped. From now on, the 
war will be conducted by Americans, for 
American objectives, and under Ameri- 
can command. It is obvious that no 
internal political forces within South 
Vietnam will be allowed to reach posi- 
tions of power except with American ap- 
proval, And it will be the strategic in- 
terests of the United States, as we see 
them, that will determine the course of 
the war. 

From the official silence as to our ob- 
jectives, and the President’s rebukes to 
those who continue to debate the mat- 
ter in public, it is also obvious to me that 
the administration is entirely uncertain 
as to the outcome. Surely any nation 
that is firm in its knowledge of where it 
is going and how it is going to get there 
would welcome, rather than squelch, pub- 
lic debate and discussion. 

But having greatly escalated the Amer- 
ican war effort, the administration is 
now dependent upon the wisdom and 
even the good faith of North Vietnam 
and even Red China not to escalate in 
turn, and to seek peace on our terms in- 
stead of elevating and prolonging the 
war as we chose to do. 

Mr. President, the number of Amer- 
ican boys who will die in Asia in the 
next 10 to 25 years will depend upon 
the decisions of North Vietnam and 
China to respond to American aggres- 
sive action in Asia. If they respond, and 
if China moves on the ground, we shall 
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send over hundreds of thousands of 
Americans, and thousands and thou- 
sands of them will come back in coffins. 

I think the whole thing is unnecessary. 

After the holocaust, no matter how 
many years of war we will wage—and 
it will be a long and lengthy one—we 
shall have to settle down to the long, 
hard pull of rehabilitation, with all the 
cost in materiel and money and addi- 
tional blood, for as long as we stay there, 
and for how many decades it may be 
that we will be the victims. 

I am at a loss to understand how so 
many people can be so shortsighted as 
not to recognize that fact. I say re- 
spectfully I believe it is because so few 
are thinking about America 25, 35, 50, 
and 100 years hence. These are the 
great critical hours, and also the hours 
of great opportunity for promoting 
peace, for our leadership to be thinking 
about the United States and Asia and 
the rest of the world, 25, 35, 50, and 100 
years hence. It is unanswerably true 
that one does not win peace by war. In 
fact, no longer can a war produce peace. 
All that this war will produce will be 
growing problems and crises that will 
have to be solved eventually pretty much 
on the same basis on which they could 
be solved right now without a further 
extension of the war. 

So in spite of some of the criticisms 
Iam receiving from certain superpatriots 
I will continue to plead for reason and 
resort to the available procedures of in- 
ternational law for the settlement of 
this dispute. 

One of the most inexcusable fallacies 
of the Johnson administration is its 
constant reference to the statement, “We 
will not negotiate until North Vietnam 
leaves South Vietnam alone.“ In other 
words, we will not negotiate except on 
our terms, and we are a little bit amiss 
when we find that North Vietnam and 
others take a similar closed-mind posi- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I do not know why the 
other free nations of the world, our 
allies, take the attitude which they do. 
I am at a loss to understand why the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr. 
Wilson, thinks it is a problem that can 
be postponed for a conference in Wash- 
ington a month hence. The growing 
flames of war are devouring great values 
of peace in Asia. I was glad that the 
Prime Minister of Canada, speaking in 
New York City the other night, sug- 
gested in effect that there ought to be 
an attempt to negotiate an honorable 
settlement. But may I say to him, 
Speech will not do it. Where is Canada 
Officially as a member of the United Na- 
tions in keeping with its signature on 
the United Nations Charter? Why is not 
Canada calling upon the members of the 
United Nations to proceed under the pro- 
visions of that charter to take jurisdic- 
tion over this threat to world peace? 
Where is the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain? Why is he not, in behalf of his 
Government, calling for the application 
of the rules of law which he, as the rep- 
resentative of his Government, is obli- 
gated to carry out by way of Great 
Britain’s signature to the United Na- 
tions Charter?” Thus I can go down 
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the line of our allies and ask, “Why the 
delay?” 

Inconceivable as I hope it would be, 
could it be that our alleged allies do not 
desire to offend the greatest power on 
the face of the earth which at this hour 
is the greatest threat to the peace of the 
world—the United States of America? 

That is an ugly thought. Yet some- 
times I toss at night under the fear that 
it might very well be true. I toss also 
with sadness to think that my country, 
which has prated so much about resort- 
ing to the peaceful procedures of inter- 
national law for the settlement of dis- 
putes that threaten the peace of the 
world, has so completely walked out on 
its ideals in the field of foreign policy 
today vis-a-vis the United States war- 
making aggressive policies in southeast 
Asia. We have abdicated our temple of 
ideals, and we have gone into the jungles 
of warmaking. 

What I say about my country is true 
also of North Vietnam, Red China, South 
Vietnam, and the Pathet Lao in Laos. 
But that does not excuse us. To the con- 
trary, it makes it all the more imperative 
that we ought to have exercised the lead- 
ership months ago—yes, years ago—in 
seeking a United Nations settlement of 
this threat to peace. Twenty years ago 
Franklin Roosevelt said it when he pro- 
posed an international trusteeship for all 
of Indochina. We walked out on that 
ideal. Mr. President, would that the 
present Presiding Officer and I could 
come back 50 years from today and read 
the chapters of history dealing with this 
violation of international law by the 
United States and others. 

As I have said so many times during 
the past year in speeches in opposition to 
American aggressive action in South 
Vietnam, no addition of wrongs on the 
other side of the ledger makes a wrong on 
our side right. To the contrary, those 
wrongs on the other side of the ledger 
make it all the more our duty to insist 
that the procedures of international law 
be applied to the war in Asia rather than 
the dropping of American bombs. We 
are in a position where the answer to the 
question about how many American boys 
will die in the war in the years ahead in 
Asia will be determined by whether or 
not North Vietnam and Red China move 
on the ground. If they move on the 
ground, tens upon tens of thousands of 
American boys will die—and it is not 
necessary or justifiable. 

I know all the arguments that the 
warhawks have been giving us, includ- 
ing that fallacious paper known as the 
white paper. 

The American people are being asked 
to swallow the propaganda that if we do 
not make war, all of Asia will fall to the 
Red Chinese. Tell it to our alleged al- 
lies in Asia. 

Only this morning I read a new phra- 
seology for the old argument that if we 
do not do what we are doing, we shall 
have to fall back to San Francisco and 
Alaska. The proponents are even giving 
up Hawaii in their most recent argu- 
ment. This statement is an insult to the 
intelligence of anyone of normal intel- 
ligence. Mr. President, South Vietnam 
does not happen to be in the perimeter 
of American defense. If we got into a 
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war with Red Asia tomorrow, the United 
States would not keep an American boy 
over there any longer than it would take 
to get him out. I paraphrase, but I be- 
lieve accurately, the statement of the 
distinguished present occupant of the 
chair, the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern]. As he said so elo- 
quently and brilliantly the other night 
on the CBS debate on the South Viet- 
nam problem, “The domino theory has 
no basis in fact or in reality.” 

I have a little difficulty with the white 
paper, because the top spokesman of 
the Department of State in this coun- 
try repudiated the domino theory before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
within recent weeks. I say now to Dean 
Rusk: Deny it in public. The State 
Department rocognizes the fallacy of the 
domino theory. Yet, much of the argu- 
ment of the administration is but a re- 
statement of the domino theory. 

No; that war will not be stopped by 
the killing of thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, of Asians. That war will not be 
stopped by the sacrificing of thousands 
of American boys. The only hope of 
stopping that war is to have the United 
States return to its position of leadership 
in the world, in support of our own 
ideals, a position which we have abdi- 
cated. It happens that those ideals are 
also unanswerable practicalities. There 
is nothing practical in this day and age 
about making war; but there is some- 
thing very practical about keeping faith 
with one’s morals; there is something 
very practical about keeping faith with 
one’s ideals; there is something very 
practical about seeking to implement the 
procedures of international law. Those 
are the practicalities that can lead us to 
peace. The impracticality and expedi- 
ence of killing will lead us to eventual 
destruction, and the rest of mankind 
with us, if we follow that course of 
action. 

As one who supports the President in 
so many policies—in probably 95 per- 
cent of them—I speak with a heavy 
heart when I say that I repudiate his 
foreign policy in Asia, because his for- 
eign policy in Asia, history will prove, 
could not possibly be in the interest 
either of the United States or of the 
peace of the world. 

Our announced objective, we say—or 
our State Department through the Sec- 
retary of State says—is “to make Red 
China leave her neighbors alone.” But 
we are not dealing with China either 
militarily or diplomatically at the pres- 
ent time to achieve that aim, and we 
are not even claiming that Red China 
is involved in the South Vietnam war— 
not yet. So far, we are saying that it 
is North Vietnam that is aiding the 
Vietcong rebels in the South. So our 
actions would indicate that it is North 
Vietnam and not Red China that we 
want to have leave its neighbors alone. 

We have now broadened the war from 
South Vietnam, where we were losing a 
civil war, to include North Vietnam. It 
appears to be our theory that the appli- 
cation of overwhelming U.S. airpower 
will induce North Vietnam to cease aid- 
ing the rebels in the South, although 
there is no reason to believe that even 
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if she did, South Vietnam could have a 
stable, pro-Western government. The 
turmoil in South Vietnam and the suc- 
cesses of the rebels have not been due 
to aid from outside, and the testimony 
of administration officials was given to 
that effect right up to the moment when 
we decided to expand the war to North 
Vietnam. 

The course the administration has em- 
barked on requires North Vietnam to 
stop aiding the rebels, it requires the 
Vietcong rebellion to collapse as a result, 
and it requires stability to emerge in 
South Vietnam, all as a result of U.S. 
air attacks on North Vietnam. The like- 
lihood that any of these things will re- 
sult is so remote that it is no wonder 
the administration is anxious to quell 
discussion of it. 

I do not question the good faith of 
the President in embarking on this policy 
with the idea that it will end the war 
in South Vietnam to our advantage. But 
I am also satisfied that there are many 
in the high offices of the Pentagon and 
the State Department who know per- 
fectly well that the only result of such 
& policy will be the steady expansion 
of the war throughout all of the old 
French colony of Indochina, the steady 
increase in the use of American air and 
naval power, and the steady funneling of 
more and more American troops into 
southeast Asia. They owe it to the Presi- 
dent to tell him so, for they have the 
facts; he does not. But he is entitled 
to receive them. 

The desire to establish an American 
military bastion on the borders of China 
has long been characteristic of many of 
these officials, who believe the presence 
of half a million U.S. troops in Western 
Europe should be matched with half a 
million troops in southeast Asia, to form 
a “trip wire” that would bring full Amer- 
ican nuclear power to bear on China 
should she make any move to support 
the local governments. 

I have long believed our entanglement 
in Asia would be disastrous for the 
United States. Certainly it has been 
proved that helping local governments 
help themselves in the way recommended 
by General Taylor and his predecessors 
in Saigon is a failure. We have not 
helped them at all; the position of Sai- 
gon has only been steadily weakened 
by the so-called aid they have received 
from us in the last 10 years. The next 
step in retrieving the situation must be 
the takeover of the country by the 
United States and the full military ac- 
tivity of U.S. troops, both of which are 
underway today in South Vietnam. 

How much further this entanglement 
goes will depend almost entirely upon 
the reaction of other nations. Ten years 
ago, it was the refusal of Britain to par- 
ticipate in the Indochina war that kept 
the United States out. But 10 years ago, 
there were other trouble spots, especial- 
ly in Europe, that also restrained us from 
getting into a singlehanded war in 
Asia. Today, tensions are sufficiently 
relaxed with the Soviet Union to en- 
courage many of our policymakers to be- 
lieve that we are free to fight in Asia 
without worrying too much about out- 
breaks elsewhere. 
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But we cannot count on Russia 
abandoning North Vietnam or even 
China. I am aghast when I hear wit- 
nesses for the administration express the 
view that they believe Russia’s contro- 
versy with Red China is so deep that 
there is little or no danger of her in- 
volving herself in South Vietnam. 

Even if true, that would not justify our 
shocking, aggressive course of action in 
Asia. If true, that would not justify our 
walking out on our ideals based upon 
past commitments to international law as 
the way to work for peace. But I happen 
to be of the point of view that if we fol- 
low a course of action that will lead to 
bombing in Red China, extended bomb- 
ing further up in North Vietnam, and the 
killing of increasing numbers of civil- 
ians—and it cannot be avoided—there is 
a great danger that if Russia is going to 
hold any position of influence in the 
Communist segment of the world, she 
will have no choice but to come to their 
aid. And if Russia moves in, she is not 
likely to move in on the installment plan. 

It is a risk that we should not run. It 
is a risk that threatens all of humanity. 
And it is such a risk that the leaders of 
other nations who profess to want peace 
have an obligation to the world to tarry 
no longer. They have an obligation to 
bring the United States and the nations 
with whom we are fighting in Asia to the 
council tables of the world, to listen to 
their proposals for peace, and then to 
make suggestions to the other nations as 
to what they think are fair proposals for 
the settlement of the war. 

How Britain, France, the Soviet Union, 
Japan, India, and other major nations of 
the area react to the widening war in 
Indochina will decide our future there, 
because it is clear the administration 
does not intend to have it discussed 
among the American people if it can help 
it. It prefers not to mention any real 
objective or to analyze its chances of 
reaching it with present tactics. The 
public, we in Congress, and I am sure 
even President Johnson, do not know how 
escalating the war to North Vietnam will 
win it in South Vietnam. We do not even 
know if that is our real purpose. Sad to 
say, the American people are in the 
hands of unfolding events and the ac- 
tions of other nations, rather than logic, 
reason, and adherence to our past prin- 
ciples of the rule of law in world affairs 
which seem to be vacated by most of the 
leaders of our country at the present 
moment. 

Mr. President, I speak with some hu- 
mility before the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate, after listening to him on the CBS 
radio debate the other night. Iam proud 
to associate myself with his argument. 
I am proud to join the Senator in his 
plea for making use of existing interna- 
tional procedures to try to work out a 
peaceful settlement of this war in Asia. 
I hope that the people of this country— 
for they, and they alone, can stop this 
war now—will take time out from their 
economic lives to devote some time to 
their political responsibility. 

If the war is to be stopped, if Ameri- 
can policy in Asia is going to be changed, 
the American people alone can change it. 
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We who are speaking out on the sub- 
ject know full well some of its conse- 
quences. I heed not those consequences 
so far as my individual interests are 
concerned. But I do give great heed to 
what I think are my responsibilities to 
plead for peace with honor through the 
channels of the international agencies 
and procedures so long as there is any 
hope of ending this conflict. So far as I 
am concerned, that hope will continue 
i in my breast until our Government de- 
clares war. 

I was not a party in supporting advice 
to the President to permit him to make 
war unconstitutionally—and he is mak- 
ing war unconstitutionally in Asia. He 
has not the slightest legal right under 
the Constitution of the United States to 
be bombing North Vietnam, short of a 
declaration of war. 

So, until Congress carries out its legal 
obligations, if it wants to decare war, 
this voice will be raised in support of an 
honorable attempt at an honorable, ne- 
gotiated settlement of that war in Asia 
in which the United States, by its aggres- 
sive course of action for a long time past, 
stands, in my judgment, convicted before 
the bar of world opinion as the greatest 
threat to the peace of the world. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR McNAMARA 
ON ANTIPOVERTY WAR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on March 


10, the senior Senator from Michigan 


[Mr. McNamara] delivered an address on 
the antipoverty war before the National 
Committee for Community Development. 

The Senator from Michigan, who was 
sponsor of the legislation creating the 
‘Office of Economic Opportunity and who 
managed its passage in the Senate, made 
some thoughtful comments on how this 
program must be implemented if it is 
to be successful. 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his remarks be printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR Pat MCNAMARA, DEMO- 
CRAT, OF MICHIGAN, BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Marcu 10, 1965 
I was pleased to receive Mayor Jerry Caya- 

nagh’s invitation to address this new orga- 

nization, which is to concern itself with the 
community action program. 

An association of community officials as- 
signed to the antipoverty war has great 
potential. 

The field into which we have entered, with 
the enactment of this legislation, is complex. 
It is also challenging in finding new ways to 
solve old problems. 

In that sense, you will be able to serve 
each other through establishing lines of com- 
munication and exchanging experiences and 
ideas. 

You also should be able to help the Fed- 
eral agencies handling these programs by 
giving them the benefit of your firsthand 
application of the weapons the administra- 
tion and Congress have provided. 

Needless to say, we in Congress are very 
interested in following the progress of this 
law. 

Quite a few of the taxpayers’ dollars are 
involved here, and we have a responsibility 
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to those who pay them—and to those who are 
to benefit. 

The Federal Government has been de- 
scribed as a large body of money surrounded 
by people who want some of it. 

I don't consider that this is necessarily 
bad, and I probably have been as active as 
any in proposing—and voting for—programs 
which distribute those dollars. 

I happen to subscribe to the theory that a 
major role of our Government is to help us 
become a stronger and more prosperous Na- 
tion, and not to show a profit. 

Surprising as it may seem, we still have a 
considerable body of public thought that 
tends toward what we might call domestic 
isolationism. 

These are the people who gain a false 
sense of security from their State boundaries, 
as if the happenings elsewhere cannot reach 
them. Or they may feel that participating 
in Federal-State programs somehow taints 
them. 

I recall that during the depression of the 
1930’s, those running the city of Detroit felt 
that it was beneath Defroit’s dignity to ac- 
cept public works funds that were part of 
the national recovery program. 

I might say that most modern mayors, 
such as Jerry Cavanagh, are not encum- 
bered by such false pride. 

They share the philosophy that we must 
work as partners in these efforts to help im- 
prove the lot of our citizens and their sur- 
roundings. : 

In short, we should no longer waste our 
time in futile discussions of States rights 
and Federal rights but instead, think in 
terms of people’s rights, 

That, of course, was what we intended in 
enacting legislation to battle against poverty. 

But it is important that we do not permit 
this war on poverty to get out of perspective. 

For example, speed in implementing these 
new programs is important, but it should not 
become the overriding goal. 

We must not forget that the problems 
which create poverty did not come into ex- 
istence overnight, nor are they going to be 
eliminated overnight. 

Let me cite just a few of the basic prob- 
lems that emerge as especially vulnerable to 
local action. 


MASSIVE REDUCTION OF ILLITERACY 


New techniques must be developed to ad- 
dress the problems of functional illiteracy 
among youth and adults. 

The national waste of talent and energy 
due to the inability to read, write, and com- 
municate must be eliminated. 

MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 

The tragic differential in infant mortality 
rates among the poor in urban and rural 
areas and the more advantaged groups in our 
country is a national disgrace, and must be 
eliminated. 

We have the knowledge and the technology 
to do this now. 


THE TRANSITIONAL PERIOD FROM YOUTH TO 
ADULTHOOD 

This critical period in the life of a youth 
whose family is poor can spell the difference 
of a life of poverty or a life as an effective 
contributing citizen. 

We need to develop a wide array of pro- 
grams that allow every youth to achieve his 
maximum potential. . 

We must organize our secondary schools, 
our employment services, our colleges and 
universities, our community agencies so that 
there is readily available the appropriate 
training, education, and placement for every- 
one who, upon entering adulthood, needs 
guidance, direction, and encouragement, 

Anything less saps this Nation of valuable 
resources, 


THE PLIGHT OF THE AGED 
The elderly citizens of our Nation have 
many problems facing them. But for those 
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who also are the poverty stricken, these 
problems are magnified: 

Our statistics show that more than 12 
million have incomes of less than $2,000 a 
year. And the fact that 70 percent of our 
elderly are concentrated in urban areas make 
them an especially important area for con- 
cern and action by community action pro- 


grams. 

I don't need to tell you that these prob- 
lems, while simply stated, are not easily 
solved. 

Perhaps the most misleading facet of the 
phrase “war on poverty” is that it conjures 
up visions of a gallant, all-or-nothing charge 
against the enemy, 

While producing certain inspiration, this 
vision is not at all accurate. 

This is just the beginning of the war—a 
war that promises to be a long one. It also 
will be a costly one, although the cost will 
be but a fraction of the bill that poverty 
levies against society. 

We won’t see quick results, but what we 
can do is to build a strong foundation and 
arm ourselves with sound ideas and programs 
to launch our attacks. 

We must never lose sight of the main ob- 
jective, which is to reduce and destroy the 
conditions that produce and breed poverty. 

This is why you must see to it that your 
community action programs are not per- 
mitted to become the means for local empire 
building or just the source of well-paying 
staff jobs. 

Already, as I am sure you have detected, 
there is some disenchantment with the 
methods being used in establishing some 
community action programs. 

There is the complaint that, in some areas, 
the very people who supposedly will benefit 
have no voice in the planning of the pro- 
grams. 

You must not, of course, permit this to 
happen. 

You cannot put yourselves in a position 
where you impose good works on the poverty 
stricken. Such an approach is doomed to 
failure. 

The effective implementation of the com- 
munity action program will be based, in large 
measure, on the willingness of local com- 
munities to expand the base of decision- 
making for programs affecting the poor. 

Education, health, welfare, and manpower 
programs can no longer be developed solely 
by the social and economic elite and the 
professionals on behalf of the poor. 

Local community action agencies must be 
prepared to experiment with the broadest 
possible extension of such participation. 

However, I think it is a healthy sign, really, 
that such comments are breaking into the 
open so early. I sincerely hope that future 
criticism rings out loud and clear in areas 
where such criticism is justified. 

It is only in this way that we can prevent 
the dynamic and imaginative concepts that 
created these programs from being smoth- 
ered by petty bureaucracy and from becom- 
ing a plaything of the professionals. We can- 
not afford that. We cannot afford that in 
dollars. 

But most importantly, we cannot afford 
that because of the human lives that are 
involved here, and because of the hope that 
we have raised with our brave talk of war- 
ring against poverty. 

The community action program is the key- 
stone upon which success will be built. 

We will expect communities to coordinate 
existing separate programs, and through 
them to try new approaches to old problems. 

This will not be easy in many cases. It 
is frequently difficult to break old rivalries, 
as well as long-established patterns and con- 
cepts of how to deal with these problems. 
But it must be done. 

Actually, the only limit on what can be 
accomplished in this war on poverty is the 
ingenuity of the local leadership. 
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And by showing us in Congress that this 
ingenuity is virtually unlimited and effec- 
tive, you will make it that much easier for 
us to provide the additional weapons needed 
in the struggle for human dignity and a 
stronger Nation. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I will ask 
the Senator to close his ears for a mo- 
ment while I make this supplemental 
statement about his speech. 

The war on poverty which was encom- 
passed legislatively in the bill that the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] 
so skillfully guided through this body 
is being attacked in some places on a 
partisan basis. 

I say to the party of the opposition, or 
those within the party of the opposition 
who seek to make political capital out of 
the suffering of many thousands of pov- 
erty-stricken Americans, that they are 
going to discover that the intelligence of 
the American voter will not be fooled 
by that brand of partisanship. I com- 
mend the Senator from Michigan for his 
brilliant and eloquent speech. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] for his very generous remarks, 
and assure him that I appreciate them 
very much. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr, MORSE, Mr. President, I under- 
stand that another Senator wishes to 
come to the floor. Therefore I will fore- 
go having the Senate adjourn, as the 
majority leader asked me to do when 
I completed my talk. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DEFENSIVE ARMS FOR ISRAEL 


Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, in a world 
not blessed with disarmament, countries 
strive to maintain a balance of defensive 
strength. When the pendulum of power 
is threatened with, imbalance, as it is 
now so seriously threatened in the Mid- 
dle East, I urge the United States to 
rally its greatest efforts to check the 
swing toward bloodshed and destruction. 

The buildup of Communist military 
aid to the United Arab Republic, the 
abrogation of West Germany’s agree- 
ment to ship to Israel the remaining 
third of an estimated $90 million of vital 
defensive arms, and the current work in 
Syria and Jordan for diversion of Is- 
rael’s water sources by its Arab neighbors 
are three real and present dangers to 
peace and stability in the Middle East. 

Tanks, planes, submarines, patrol 
boats, rockets, and other modern weap- 
ons furnished by the Soviet Union to 
dictator Nasser’s United Arab Republic 
dot Israel’s western border. There is evi- 
dence, from recent hostilities on Israel’s 
northern border, of Soviet military ad- 
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visers’ actually serving with Syria’s 
armed services. 

Syria has increased the number of her 
destructive raids on Israel’s northern 
border; and the Syrian Government uses 
the threat of so-called Israeli “aggres- 
sion” to sow terror among an already 
inflamed population. 

Arab commando raids on Israeli terri- 
tory are more frequent than they have 
been for years, and gunfire exchanges 
have increased on the Arab-Israeli bor- 
ders. Moreover, for the first time in 
nearly a decade, Arab commandos are 
“firing up” civilians by carrying out ter- 
ror raids, such as the bombing of a farm- 
er’s house and silo at Kfar Hess, on Feb- 
ruary 28. 

There are two threats which add new 
terror to the raids on Israel’s borders: 
One threat is the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, recruited among the Arab 
refugees remaining in the United Nations 
camps on Israel's borders and from the 
Arab States. The second threat is the 
United Arab Command, organized in 
January 1964, as a direct weapon against 
Israel. It is to be financed, over a period 
of 10 years, with over $420 million, to be 
contributed by Arab countries. 

The preservation of peace in the Mid- 
dle East is further threatened by the 
current work by the Arab States to cut 
off the flow of all the rivers which run 
from Arab territory into Israeli terri- 
tory. Premier Levi Eshkol has called the 
Jordan River waters as “precious as the 
blood in our veins,” and has warned that 
peace in the Middle East. depends on 
whether the Arab States carry out their 
plans to choke off Israel’s just share of 
water. 

Israel desperately needs more defense 
arms, in order to protect herself against 
the increasing threats and pressures of 
the Arab States. Dictator Nasser, by 
threatening to recognize East Germany, 
forced the Federal Republic of West Ger- 
many into canceling its arms contracts 
with Israel. Approximately $37 million 
of the agreed $90 million of vital defen- 
sive arms will not be shipped to the 
Israeli people at a time when the defense 
of their country against the Arab States 
is so urgently needed. 

Although in 1962 we loaned Israel the 
money with which to buy short-range 
Hawk missiles, to counterbalance Egypt’s 
ground-to-air missiles and supersonic 
bombers, the United States has not 
otherwise provided Israel with military 
equipment. The United States, however, 
does provide arms for several Arab 
States. 

Since the present imbalance in the 
Middle East not only threatens the state 
of Israel, but also is a threat to peace it- 
self in that important part of the world, 
I make the following proposals: 

First. The United States should allow 
Israel to purchase additional defensive 
weapons for air defense. 

Second. Since Israel has no effective 
counter to Egypt’s fleet of fast patrol 
boats carrying ship-to-shore missiles— 
which are capable of doing severe dam- 
age to Israel's coastal cities—I urge that 
the United States supply Israel with the 
needed arms with which to defend itself 
against these missile-laden boats. 
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Third. The United States should 
declare that it views as a threat to peace 
the present Arab “spite” plan to cut off 
Israel's water supply. 

Dictator Nasser has proven by his 
actions that his intentions toward con- 
quest go beyond the borders of Israel. 
He continues to back the Congolese 
rebels, and otherwise upset central Afri- 
can conditions. He is presently escalat- 
ing his war against the loyalist forces in 
Yemen, where Egyptian troops now total 
50,000, more than double what they were 
until recently. 

I urge that the United States rally the 
people of the free world to be coura- 
geous to do what is morally called for, 
which clearly is to move now with action 
to preserve the peace and balance of 
power in the Middle East. 


VOTER REGISTRATION LEGISLA- 
TION URGED 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the role 
of the United States as leader of the 
free world could be lost in the streets of 
Selma, Ala. 

How can a nation hold its head high 
as freedom’s leader among the peoples of 
southeast Asia when it allows its citizens 
to be beaten, gassed, and flogged in its 
streets because they want to vote, and 
when a minister of the gospel is beaten 
almost to death. 

How can we plead the justice of free- 
dom’s cause when the oppressive police 
power of a racist Governor prevents 
Americans from exercising freedom’s 
most fundamental right? 

Dallas County, Ala., as one example, 
has 15,115 Negro citizens, but only 335 
are registered to vote. 

These people have a right to vote. 
They want to vote. And despite the 
threats and the violence, they are going 
to continue to march until the way to 
the voting booths is opened to them. 

Over 2 weeks ago, I joined several of 
my Republican colleagues in urging the 
enactment of new legislation to insure 
the right of every American to register 
and to vote. The historic Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 has not accomplished this. 

We need a system of Federal voting 
registrars, either Presidentially ap- 
pointed or court appointed. 

I urge the administration to exert the 
full weight of its influence and prestige 
behind immediate introduction and 
prompt enactment of such legislation. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, under the 
previous order, I move that the Senate 
adjourn until Monday next at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.) the Senate, 
under the previous order, adjourned un- 
til Monday, March 15, 1965, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 11, 1965: 
U.S. ATTORNEYS 
Richard L. McVeigh, of Alaska, to be U.S. 
attorney for the district of Alaska for the 
term of 4 years. 
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William P. Copple, of Arizona, to be US. 
attorney for the district of Arizona for the 
term of 4 years. 


US. DISTRICT JUDGE 


Howard F. Corcoran, of Maryland, to be 
U.S. district judge for the District of Colum- 
bia vice Charles F. McLaughlin, retired. 


U.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE 


Edward Allen Tamm, of the District of 
Columbia, to be U.S. circuit judge for the 
District of Columbia circuit vice Walter M. 
Bastian, retiring. 


U.S. Am FORCE 


The officers named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officers in the U.S. 
Air Force, under the provisions of sections 
8218, 8351, 8363, and 8392, title 10, of the 
United States Code: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. Dale E. Shafer, Jr., AO433414, 
Ohio Air National Guard. 

Brig. Gen. Donald J. Smith, AO695779, 
Illinois Air National Guard. 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. John A. Johnston, AO707699, Michi- 
gan Air National Guard. 

Col. Robert H. Morrell, 40427688, South 
Carolina Air National Guard. 

Col. Jack H. Owen, AO403870, Kentucky 
Air National Guard. 

Col. Robert L. Pou, Jr., 40651005, Texas 
Air National Guard. 

Col. William H. Webster, 40431580, Ken- 
tucky Air National Guard. 


U.S. ARMY 


The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, section 
3066, to be assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility designated by the 
President under subsection (a) of section 
306, in grade as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Ralph Edward Haines, Jr., 
019849, U.S. Army, in the grade of lieutenant 
general. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3284, 3306, and 3307: 

To be major generals 

Maj. Gen. Charles Salvatore D’Orsa, 018866, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Herbert George Sparrow, 019003, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Oren Eugene Hurlbut, 019077, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. David Parker Gibbs, 019189, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Heber Lipscomb, 019371, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Jonathan Owen Seaman, 019385, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Francis Franklin, Jr., 
019476, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Andrew Jackson Boyle, 019924, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert Carson Kyser, 019535, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Harry Jacob Lemley, Jr., 019756, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Hugh McClellan Exton, 019780, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Harry Herndon Critz, O19786, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 
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Maj. Gen. Eugene Albert Salet, O30790, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Bruce Palmer, Jr., 020117, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen, William Reeves Shuler, 020118, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. James Benjamin Lampert, 
020147, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Edward Kelly, 020156, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Selwyn Dyson Smith, Jr., 020194, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Gen. William Childs Westmoreland, 020223, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Beverley Evans Powell, 020237, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Arnold Heintges, 020281, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Gen. Creighton Williams Abrams, Jr., 
020296, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. John Hersey Michaelis, 020328, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, US. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Edwin Hess Burba, 031518, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Graham Zierdt, 020632, 
Army of the United Statse (brigadier general, 
U.S, Army). 


To be brigadier generals 


Brig. Gen. Joseph Wilson Johnston, 
030462, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Cornells De Witt Willcox Lang, 
019734, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Clarence Carl Haug, 019736, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank Alexander Osmanski, 
019745, Army of the United States (colonel, 
US. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Albert Symroski, 
019753, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Rigby Glass, O19765, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Francis Johnstone Murdoch, Jr., 
019853, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Lawrence Edward Schlanser, 
019886, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Allen Beall, 019907, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Madison Jones, 019965, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Melville Brown Coburn, 019973, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Lawrence Bernard Markey, 
038826, Army of the United States (colonel, 
US. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Allen Thomas Stanwix-Hay, 
051759, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Jay Hayes III, 020134, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Walter Bernard Bess, 020151, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Howard Pinkney Persons, Jr., 
020167, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Donald Gilbert Grothaus, 
020221, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 
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Brig. Gen. Kenneth Francis Dawalt, 020226, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Leonard Copeland Shea, 020231, 
Army of the Uinted States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Hall Safford 020244, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Henry Chiles, 020295, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Henry Kreitzer Benson, Jr., 
020331, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Benjamin Otto Turnage, Jr. 
020360, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Daniel Hines, 038900, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S, Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Arthur Goshorn, 031465, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Clifton Dalrymple, 031509, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Nels Redling, 031516, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Leonidas George Gavalas, 
031569, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Frederick James Clarke, 020572, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Henry Walker, 020617, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Martin Cone, 020658, Army 
of the United States (colonel, US. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Stuart O'Malley, Jr., 
020682, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Edward C David 
Scherrer, 020690, Army of the United States 
(colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Kelsie Loomis Reaves, 020777, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Delk McCorkle Oden, 020805, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Kelley Benjamin Lemmon, Jr., 
020816, Army of the United States (colonel, 
US. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Donald Clinton Clayman, 
020866, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Andrew Enemark, 
020879, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Elias Carter Townsend, 031680, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Hughes Lanier Ash, 031799, 
25 of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Carl C. Turner, 031909, Army 
of the United States (colonel, US. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Frank George White, 021378, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US, 
Army). 

U.S. Navy 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
rear admiral: 

LINE 
John V. Smith Eli T. Reich 
Clyde J. Van Arsdall, Robert E. Riera 

Jr. Turner F. Caldwell, Jr. 
Ernest E. Christensen David Lambert 
Reuben T, Whitaker Horace V. Bird 
Walter H. Baumberger Frank L. Pinney, Jr. 
Joseph B. Tibbets Donald G, Irvine 
Nels C. Johnson Marshall W. White 
Samuel R. Brown, Jr. Francis D. Boyle 
Richard B. Lynch Mason B. Freeman 
John N. Shaffer Rufus L. Taylor 
John H. Maurer Jackson D. Arnold 
Fred E. Bakutus Joseph E. Rice 
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MEDICAL CORPS 
Joseph L, Yon. 
Robert O. Canada, Jr, 
Horace D. Warden. 

SUPPLY CORPS 
Robert H. Northwood. 
Ira F. Haddock. 

CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 

Harry N. Wallin. 


The following-named Reserve officers for 
permanent promotion to the grade of rear 
admiral: 


LINE 

Richard D. Adams. 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 

Edward H. Gessner. 


Vice Adm. Roy L. Johnson, U.S. Navy, hav- 
ing been designated, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231, for 
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commands and other duties determined by 
the President to be within the contempla- 
tion of said section, for appointment to the 
grade of admiral while so serving. 

Rear Adm. Paul P. Blackburn, Jr., U.S. 
Navy, having been designated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 5231, for commands and other duties 
determined by the President to be within the 
contemplation of said section, for appoint- 
ment to the grade of vice admiral while so 
serving. 

Rear Adm. Herschel J. Goldberg, Supply 
Corps, U.S. Navy, for appointment. as Chief 
of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts in 
the Department of the Navy for a term of 
4 years. 

Rear Adm, George G. Burkley, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Navy (retired), for appointment 
to the grade of vice admiral while serving at 
the White House pursuant to article II. sec- 
tion 2, clause 2 of the Constitution. 
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In THE Am FORCE 

The nominations beginning Jimmie D. 
Baggett to be captain, and ending David E. 
Wieland to be second lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
February 17, 1965. 

IN THE ARMY 

The nominations beginning Carroll E. 
Adams, Jr., to be lieutenant colonel, and 
ending George H. Zeigler, Jr., to be second 
lieutenant, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on February 25, 1965. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The nominations beginning Thomas C. 
Abbott to be first lieutenant, and ending 
Jack B. Zimmermann to be first lieutenant, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RecorD on February 25, 1965. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


International Longshoremen’s Association 
Refuses To Load Red Cargo Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, it was revealed last week that 
one of the free world ships which has en- 
gaged in trade with Communist North 
Vietnam was in New York harbor load- 
ing American cargo. Thus the vessel, 
Severn River, is able to profit from trans- 
porting Communist goods and American 
cargos as well. This ship is a good ex- 
ample of a situation which exists at a 
time when the U.S. merchant marine has 
slipped to the point where it now carries 
less than 10 percent of American sea 
trade. 

Russia, by contrast, carries over 75 
percent of her ocean trade in Soviet 
hulls. Yet countries the United States 
calls allies are free to come and go from 
our harbors hauling goods in the same 
hulls the Communists use for goods go- 
ing to North Vietnam and Communist 
Cuba, to name but a few Red nations. 

Resistance to this situation is build- 
ing, and the International Longshore- 
men’s Association announced Saturday 
that it would refuse to load the Severn 
River and ships like her flying the allied 
flag in the North Vietnamese trade. 

The ILA president Thomas Gleason 
has also urged that an American vessel 
loaded with codfish caught by Soviet 
fishing trawlers off the New England 
coast not be worked by ILA crews. The 
ship was still unloaded as of yesterday. 

And the ILA has also refused to unload 
vessels which have engaged in trade with 
Communist Cuba. 

This refusal to handle cargos carried 
in hulls serving the Communists is a 
clear example of the growing discontent 
Americans are showing for those who 
patronize the Communists. With simi- 
lar actions recurring elsewhere across 


this Nation perhaps those now trading 
with communism will reassess their pol- 
icies. Certainly such actions as those 
taken last week by the ILA are in keep- 
ing with the commonsense ideal of put- 
ting America first. 


Create New Jobs With Tax Relief for 
Businesses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr.BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Government is making a determined 
effort to do something about the unem- 
ployment rate in the United States. Cur- 
rently, the unemployment rate hovers 
around the 5 percent mark of the labor 
force which now numbers 70 million 
American workers. Through various 
Government-directed methods we have 
created many jobs in the last year or so 
through adoption of the tax reduction 
program, a continuation of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act, 
and an increased emphasis on college and 
vocational education programs. The ad- 
ministration has proposed other pro- 
grams in hopes that they will cut further 
into the unemployment rate, and I speak 
specifically about the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act and Federal aid to elementary 
and secondary education. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced legis- 
lation in the 89th Congress which I be- 
lieve will help fill the gap in the unem- 
ployment ranks of our country. The idea 
of my bill, H.R. 271, which I also intro- 
duced in the 88th Congress, came to me 
from a distinguished Jacksonville, Fla., 
citizen, Reid W. Digges. Mr. Digges pro- 
posed that an employer be given tax relief 
for every job he creates, and this sug- 
gestion has been incorporated into my bill 
— — the Internal Revenue Code of 


The legislation would provide deduc- 
tions for persons engaged in trade or 
business who provide new jobs for the 
skilled and for all persons who provide 
new jobs for domestics and the unskilled. 
Training and educating the unemployed 
do not create jobs, but businesses can, 
and I believe that H.R. 271 is an impor- 
tant private enterprise challenge and the 
Congress can help solve unemployment 
through this vehicle by passing this 
legislation. 


A Bill To Permit an Orderly Changeover 
to the ZIP Code System of Addressing 
Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I introduced 
yesterday a bill which will permit a more 
orderly changeover to the ZIP code sys- 
tem of addressing mail desired by our 
very able Postmaster General John A. 
Gronouski. Along with other Members. 
of Congress, I have been receiving letters. 
from mailers who contend that the De- 
partment is moving too quickly on this. 
service. From all I can gather, the more 
than one-quarter of a million bulk third- 
class permit holders will find it very dif- 
ficult—if not impossible—to add ZIP code 
numbers to all their address plates by 
January 1, 1967, the date on which the 
Postmaster General has made ZIP coding 
a mandatory requirement. 

The bill I have introduced is identical 
to that introduced by our colleague, AR- 
NOLD OLSEN, of Montana, H.R. 5180. I 
am also informed that a similar bill has 
been introduced by Congressman JOHN 
Linpsay, of New York. These bills will 
become the subject of public hearings 
before the House Post Office Committee: 
beginning March 24. 
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Our colleague, ARNOLD OLSEN, is 
anxious that every interested citizen have 
an opportunity to testify. There is a good 
chance that his subcommittee will go to 
other cities to gather testimony. I 
heartily recommend that this be done. 
Every citizen is affected by the postal 
service and will welcome the appearance 
of the subcommittee in his own commu- 
nity. I would recommend that the sub- 
committee include a Texas city in its 
itinerary. 

There is undoubtedly a need for the 
use of five-digit numbers as a part of 
the address on U.S. mail. But the transi- 
tion to such a revolutionary principle 
should be accomplished in a judicious 
way. The cost of conversion is great. 
Mailers will be far better able to amortize 
their costs over a 5-year period. The 
bills -which Congressmen OLSEN and 
Linpsay and I have introduced will pro- 
vide incentives in the form of rate re- 
ductions for those mailers who volun- 
tarily ZIP code and presort their mail. 
I think we should be ever aware that as 
private mailers undertake the task of 
presorting the mail—a function always 
performed by postal employees in the 
past—there will be a reduction in the 
post office work force. I am not certain 
whether it is desirable to take these jobs 
away from our loyal postal clerks by 
forcing private mailers to perform the 
mail sorting function. I would be hope- 
ful that the postal unions will let us have 
their views on this subject. 

If it is inevitable that the American 
postal system is to become computerized, 
we must be extremely cautious that auto- 
mation will not outlaw the human factor. 
There is no substitute for the loyal post- 
man. More often than not, he is the 
closest link citizens have with their Gov- 
ernment. He should not be replaced by 
a machine. 

I am hopeful that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral will withdraw the regulation which 
would require the sacking of certain bulk 
second- and third-class mail by ZIP code 
sectional centers beginning July 1 of 
this year. Merchants and business firms 
which use the mails to conduct their 
affairs simply are not ready for this com- 
plex requirement. Mr. Gronouski 
should withhold all orders of this kind 
until Congress has had a chance to 
gather and weigh evidence. 


Eulogy to Frank X. Cull 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened today to learn of the passing 
of one of Cleveland’s fine citizens, Frank 
X. Cull, a celebrated civil trial lawyer 
for more than 50 years, who at the age 
of 77 had achieved the highest respect 
of his colleagues and of the citizens of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Early in his career, Frank X. Cull 
served on the Hill as secretary to former 
U.S. Senator Robert J. Bulkley before 
returning to Cleveland to build an en- 
viable record in a profession that is care- 
ful with its accolades. 

Frank X. Cull will be sincerely missed 
by the entire membership of the Ohio 
bar, and most particularly by his pro- 
fessional associates in the firm of Haux- 
hurst, Sharp, Cull & Kellogg, with whom 
he has been in practice over a long period 
of years. 


Sixty-three Congressmen Urge Full Use 
of Federal Powers To Prevent Further 
Violence in Selma, Ala., and Call for 
Legislation Protecting the Right To 
Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, 63 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, 52 Democrats and 11 Republicans, 
joined on March 10, 1965, in sending a 
telegram to President Johnson urging 
him to use the full powers of his office 
to prevent further violence in Selma, 
Ala. The 63 Congressmen also sup- 
ported additional legislation which will 
provide Federal remedies to those citi- 
zens of Alabama and elsewhere in Amer- 
ica who are being denied the right to 
vote by discriminatory and arbitrary 
methods. 

I am using this previously granted 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to express my 
great admiration and respect for these 
63 colleagues—and the many other 
Members who have sent similar messages 
to the President—for expressing their 
feeling that the recent events in Selma, 
Ala., have been so serious that Federal 
action is necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, if you will excuse me a 
certain amount of parochial pride, I 
would like to point out that all the mem- 
bers of the Michigan delegation, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, joined in a 
separate telegram to President Johnson 
urging the maximum use of Federal 
power to prevent further violence and to 
protect constitutional rights in Selma, 
Ala. I am particularly proud to serve 
with a State delegation that is so con- 
cerned about finally winning the struggle 
to achieve human dignity for every 
American citizen. 

I also want to express my admiration 
for those Members who made such co- 
gent and eloquent remarks here on the 
floor of the House about the responsibil- 
ity of the Federal Government to protect 
Americans using their constitutional 
rights from the brutal use of power by 
local police officials. I noted with great 
interest that so many Members have 
pointed out that the events in Selma 
illustrated the critical need for Federal 
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legislation authorizing Federal voting 
registrars in those areas where local offi- 
cials refuse to register qualified Ameri- 
can citizens. Many Members have also 
discussed the need to eliminate the use 
of literacy tests as a means of arbitrarily 
discriminating against Negro Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the telegram 
to President Johnson and the list of 63 
Congressmen who signed it be printed in 
the Recor immediately following my 
remarks. 


We Members of the House of Representa- 
tives urge you to use the full powers of your 
office to prevent further violence in Selma, 
Ala., against Negro Americans striving to 
gain their right to register and vote who are 
relying on the first amendment's guarantee 
of “The right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble and petition the Government for 
redress of grievances.” 

We feel that local law and order has broken 
down in Selma, Ala., just as it did in Little 
Rock, Ark., on September 24, 1957, Oxford, 
Miss., on September 30, 1962, and various 
Alabama communities on June 11 and Sep- 
tember 10, 1963, when two of your prede- 
cessors, one a Democrat and one a Republi- 
can, relied on their powers under sections 
332, 333, 334, title 10, United States Code, to 
Suppress domestic violence, unlawful com- 
binations, conspiracies depriving American 
citizens of rights secured to them by the U.S. 
Constitution and Federal law. 

The disgraceful and arbitrary exercise of 
the State police powers in Selma, Ala., on 
Sunday, March 8, 1965, dramatically demon- 
strated that State and local officials not only 
permitted but participated in an illegal and 
brutal suppression of a peaceful assembly by 
Negro citizens protesting the denial of their 
right to vote. 

We feel confident that you will utilize all 
the resources of your office, both moral sua- 
sion and any Federal troops or marshals that 
might be needed, to remedy the violation of 
the Bill of Rights in Selma, Ala. 

We further urge you to endorse additional 
legislation which will provide Federal rem- 
edies to those citizens of Alabama and else- 
where in America who are being denied their 
right to vote by discriminatory and arbi- 
trary methods. 

THomas;S, AsHtry, Democrat, of Ohio; 
JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, Democrat, of New 
York; JOHN A. BLATNIK, Democrat, of Min- 
nesota; RICHARD BOLLING, Democrat, of Mis- 
souri; JOHN BrapeMAs, Democrat, of Indiana; 
GEORGE E. Brown, JR., Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia; HUGH L. CAREY, Democrat, of New 
York; ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, Republican, of 
Michigan; JAMES C. CLEVELAND, Republican, 
of New Hampshire; RAYMOND F. CLEVENGER, 
Democrat, of Michigan; JEFFERY COHELAN, 
Democrat, of California; JOHN CONYERS, 
JR., Democrat, of Michigan; James C. COR- 
MAN, Democrat, of California; EMILIO Q. DAD- 
DARIO, Democrat, of Connecticut; CHARLES C. 
Dicas, JR., Democrat, of Michigan; JOHN C. 
DINGELL, Democrat, of Michigan. 

Joun G. Dow, Democrat, of New York; KEN 
W. Dyar, Democrat, of California; Don En- 
warps, Democrat, of California; LEONARD 
FARBSTEIN, Democrat, of New York; BILLIE 
S. Farnum, Democrat, of Michigan; Pau. A. 
Frno, Republican, of New York; Jacos H. 
GILBERT, Democrat, of New York; EDITH 
Green, Democrat, of Oregon; SEYMOUR HAL- 
PERN, Republican, of New York; JAMES 
Harvey, Republican, of Michigan; AUGUSTUS 
F. Hawkins, Democrat, of California; WAYNE 
L. Hays, Democrat, of Ohio; FRANK J. HOR- 
TON, Republican, of New York; ANDREW 
Jacons, JR., Democrat, of Indiana; ROBERT 
W. KASTERMEIER, Democrat, of Wisconsin. 

PauL J. Kress, Democrat, of New Jersey; 
JoRN V. Linpsay, Republican, of New York; 
JoHN C. Mackie, Democrat, of Michigan; Ray 
J. Mappen, Democrat, of Indiana; Ricuarp D. 
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McCartuy, Democrat, of New York; ROBERT 
McCuory, Republican, of Illinois; CHARLES 
McC. Maruias, JR., Republican, of Maryland; 
Spark M. Matrsunaca, Democrat, of Hawaii; 
Patsy Minx, Democrat, of Hawaii; WILLIAM 
S. Moorweap, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; F. 
BRADFORD Mons, Republican, of Massachu- 
setts; Lucren N. Nepzi, Democrat, of Mich- 
igan; Rosert N. C. Nix, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania; James G. O'Hara, Democrat, of 
Michigan; THomas P. O'NEILL, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts; ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, Dem- 
ocrat, of New York. 

OGDEN R. REID, Republican, of New York; 
JOSEPH Y. Resnick, Democrat, of New York; 
HENRY S. Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin; 
Teno Roncatio, Democrat, of Wyoming; 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, Democrat, of California; 
BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, Democrat, of New 
York; Epwarp R. Roysat, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia; WILLIAM F. Ryan, Democrat, of New 
York; James H. SCHEUER, Democrat, of New 
York; WILIAM L. Sr. Once, Democrat, of 
Connecticut; SAMUEL S. STRATTON, Democrat, 
of New York; HERBERT TENZER, Democrat, of 
New York; FRANK THOMPSON, JR., Democrat, 
of New Jersey; PauL H. Topp, JR., Democrat, 
of Michigan; CHARLES A. Vanix, Democrat, 
of Ohio; Weston E. Vivian, Democrat, of 
Michigan. 


House Joint Resolution 225, House Joint 
Resolution 226; Shevchenko, the So- 
viet Russian Empire, and the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, each year 
in the month of March, Americans in 
communities throughout the Nation ob- 
serve and celebrate the anniversary of 
the birth and death of Taras Shevchenko, 
the poet laureate of Ukraine, national 
hero, and an early world freedom fighter. 
This heroic figure and patriotic national- 
ist was born on March 9, 1814, and died 
on March 10, 1861. It is most fitting that 
we in America pay tribute to this living 
symbol of freedom and national inde- 
pendence on these significant anniver- 
sary dates. 

SHEVCHENKO: SECOND STATUE OF LIBERTY 


Ever since the erection of the Shey- 
chenko statue in our Nation’s Capital, 
as a second Statue of Liberty, most in- 
formed Americans are well aware of the 
powerful symbolism represented by this 
memorial. It will be recalled how coloni- 
alist Moscow hastily imitated our Con- 
gress in 1960 to honor Shevchenko by 
setting up a statue for him in Moscow, 
the capitol of Red imperio-colonialism, 
and how in June 1964 Khrushchev 
timed the unveiling before that of the 
freedom statue here, we had the Rus- 
sians on a psychopolitical propaganda 
run. What’s more, our Shevchenko 
statue is far more beautiful and impres- 
sive than the contrived Russian one, and 
the Ukrainian people themselves know it. 

Mr. Speaker, the interest in this whole 
historic event has by no means subsided. 
On the contrary, it has been steadily on 
the increase since last year, particularly 
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with reference to the captive nations and 
the book burning in the national library 
of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences in 
Kiev on May 24, 1964, The text of the 
inscription on the Shevchenko monu- 
ment has been extensively quoted here 
and abroad and has inspired a tremen- 
dous interest in the plight of the captive 
non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. 

The text reads as follows: 

Dedicated to the liberation, freedom, and 
independence of all captive nations this 
monument of Taras Sheychenko, 19th cen- 
tury Ukrainian poet and fighter for the in- 
dependence of Ukraine and the freedom of 
all mankind, who under foreign Russian im- 
perialist tyranny and colonial rule appealed 
for “The new and righteous law of Washing- 
ton,” was unveiled on June 27, 1964. This 
historic event commemorated the 150th an- 
niversary of Shevchenko’s birth. The me- 
morial was authorized by the 86th Congress 
of the United States of America on August 31, 
1960, and signed into Public Law 86-749 by 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, the 34th President of 
the United States of America on Septem- 
ber 13, 1960. The statue was erected by 
Americans of Ukrainian ancestry and friends. 

ON OCCASION OF POHRUZHALSKY’S TRIAL 


The unprecedented book burning that 
occurred in the National Library of the 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences last May 
is something we shall hear more and 
more about. A clandestine pamphlet, 
entitled “On Occasion of Pohruzhalsky’s 
Trial,” has circulated throughout the 
U.S.S.R., and a copy has recently reached 
these shores. It should serve to open the 
eyes of those who glibly talk about Khru- 
shchev’s liberalization in the U.S.S.R. 

The pamphlet exposes the threats 
made by the Communist Party and po- 
lice to students who planned to convene 
at the grave of Taras Shevchenko ac- 
cording to an annual custom. The cere- 
mony near the grave did occur; 2 days 
later the disastrous book-burning took 
place. It also points out that “Russian 
chauvinism, like anti-Semitism, has been 


rehabilitated long ago in the colonial 


empire called the U.S.S.R.” The pam- 
phlet makes reference to two other fires 
in the national libraries of Turkestan, in 
Turkemenistan and Uzbekistan. The 
cost to the cultural treasures of these 
nations is incalculable. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 225, AND HOUSE 

JOINT RESOLUTION 226 

Mr. Speaker, on the appropriate oc- 
casion I shall introduce the highly sig- 
nificant contents of this short pamphlet 
into the Record. What is so amazing 
is that so little, if anything, has been 
reported in the press about this appar- 
ently deliberate destruction of historical 
archives, rare books by classical Ukrain- 
ian writers, and other cultural riches. 
It is reported that some 600,000 invalu- 
able books were destroyed. 

These events are sufficient to under- 
score the need for a Shevchenko Freedom 
Library in our Library of Congress, Hu- 
man culture will be served greatly by 
such a section in our library. House 
Joint Resolution 225, which I am spon- 
soring, calls for its establishment. I 
hope that this resolution, as well as 
House Joint Resolution 226, which seeks 
the creation of a captive nations free- 
dom series of postage stamps in honor of 
national heroes of freedom, commencing 
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with a Taras Shevchenko freedom stamp, 
will receive early consideration. On this 
March Scevchenko anniversary occasion, 
@ no finer dedication of effort could be 
made than to realize the objectives of 
these resolutions. 


Attacking the Problems of the Spanish- 
Speaking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, during 
this time when we are making great 
strides toward the Great Society I feel 
that it is incumbent upon me to bring 
to the attention of this body the prob- 
lems and the aspirations of the Spanish- 
speaking population in our country, not 
only because of my own heritage, but be- 
cause as a Member of Congress it is my 
duty to be aware and cause others to be 
aware of all peoples throughout our land. 

The U.S. Senate is blessed with having 
as a Member a man who symbolizes the 
pinnacle of success and achievement to 
the Spanish-speaking citizen in the 
United States. He is the Honorable Jo- 
SEPH M. Montoya. 

Because of his keen awareness and 
ability to articulate about the need to 
attack the problems of the Spanish- 
speaking, I would like to share with you 
the remarks that Senator Montoya made 
before the San Francisco Press Club, 
Friday, March 5, 1965, 

His remarks follow: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE JOSEPH M. MON- 
TOYA, BEFORE THE SAN FRANCISCO PRESS 
CLUB, FRIDAY, MARCH 5, 1965 
Ladies and gentlemen; I am delighted to 

be here with you tonight in this beautiful 

old city with the beautiful Spanish name and 

Spanish traditions. It makes me feel at 

home. 

I am grateful to the Spanish-Speaking 
Citizens’ Foundation for inviting me to come 
and to tell you of some of the problems which 
beset your fellow Americans whose native 
tongue is Spanish. 

The Citizens’ Foundation has joined with 
similar groups throughout the Southwest in 
an effort to raise the cultural level and the 
standard of living of my fellow Spanish- 
speaking Americans, and I am delighted to 
lend their cause all the help that I can. 

So let us put away the black cat for tonight 
because this is a story which needs to be 
told. You of the press, radio, and television 
can render a great service, for the Spanish- 
speaking citizens of this country are truly 
a forgotten minority. 

The press can help us in our efforts by 
alerting the community at large to the need 
for uncovering the great human resources 
which are going to waste. Help us to help 
those of the Spanish tongue to stop eroding 
their talents. 

The press has always taken up the cudgels 
for the underprivileged and the economically 
deprived. I hope that when I finish tonight, 
you will see that here is. a cause which merits 
your crusading zeal. 

Without your help, the work of the Span- 
ish-Speaking Foundation cannot succeed. 
Without your help, they cannot rebuild the 
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confidence of Spanish-speaking citizens nor 
will they be able to draw forth the new lead- 
ers who are so necessary for a harvest of 
better citizenship. 

My purpose tonight is to outline some of 
the problems which beset the Spanish lan- 
guage minority in this country, and to sug- 
gest some solutions. Many of the solutions, 
I may add, are embodied in the program of 
your own citizens’ foundation under the 
leadership of Judge Ames and President 
Sante. 

Public recognition of the severe handicaps 
of the Spanish-speaking American minori- 
ties in this country is long overdue. 

Just why the great problems of this group 
should be so invisible to the Anglo majority 
is an intriguing mystery which need not con- 
cern. us too much here. Perhaps it is simply 
that we have always been here, and have 
blended too thoroughly into the landscape. 

We of Spanish blood were settling New 
Mexico a generation before the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth Rock. 

Every schoolboy in California knows your 
own great State was discovered by the Span- 
iard Cabrillo only 50 years after Columbus 
discovered America, 

The historic debt of California—like every 
other State in the Southwest—to the early 
Spanish adventurers and settlers is shown 
in the place names which cover your State. 

(And I must say in that I am 
pleased that the Spanish pronunciation has 
survived so well in California. No one here 
says San Joes, unless he has just arrived, 
and San Jacinto has never become San Ja- 
cinto.) 

But in spite of all the manifestations of 
Spanish culture, the present-day Spanish- 
speaking American citizens of this region are 
the most disadvantaged minority to be found 
anywhere in the 50 States. Governor Brown 
has done a tremendous job in alleviating 
some of the conditions. 

Let me describe the picture for you statis- 

tically. 
First of all, this is primarily an urban 
problem. Like all other groups in the United 
States, the Spanish-speaking Americans are 
more and more becoming city dwellers, and 
that means that the major attack on their 
problems must be urban orlented. The 1960 
census counted almost 34% million Spanish 
and Mexican Americans in California, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas. 

Of that total, only about one-quarter lived 
in the countryside. The rest were classified 
as urban. California has the largest Span- 
ish-speaking American population—1,426,- 
000—and almost all of these people live in 
cities. Just a little over 200,000 are classi- 
fied as rural. 

Texas is close behind in the total, with 
1,418,000, and surprising though it may 
seem, theirs is largely an urban population 
also. 

Even my own State of New Mexico has 
more city dwelling Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans, 155,000 to 99,000, though as you can 
see the percentages are much closer to even. 

An important indicator of the standard 
of living is housing, so let us examine some 
of the Census Bureau's housing statistics. 
In San Francisco, 10 percent of the Spanish- 
speaking Americans’ housing was classed as 
“deteriorated,” compared to 6.3 percent of 
that of the so-called Anglos. 

In Santa Barbara, 35 percent was de- 
teriorated, against 5 percent for the Anglos. 

And so it goes, in city after city through- 
out the Southwest. 

Most shocking are the statistics on educa- 
tional attainment, 

In Bakersfield, almost 36 percent. of the 
Spanish-speaking population over 25 years 
of age has less than 4 years of schooling. 
Only 17 percent finished high school. 

The figures are similar for Stockton, Fres- 
no, El Paso, Galveston, and Pueblo, Colo. 
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Spanish-speaking Americans have less edu- 
cation than any other ethnic group. In 
Texas, 52 percent have less than a fourth 
grade education. 

Here in California, a State which rightly 
claims one of the best educational systems 
in the country, one-fourth of your Spanish- 
speaking citizens have less than a fourth 
grade education. 

Until very recently, there was little sign 
that the situation was improving. 

Dropout rates were going up instead of 
down. In 1 year, from 1960 to 1961, the 
dropout rate at one high school in Los An- 
geles increased by 24% percent—to the point 
where 20 percent of the youngsters were 
quitting school before they finished. 

There are a number of reasons for this 
tragic educational picture, but the biggest 
one is language. We Spanish-speaking 
Americans are rightfully proud of our lan- 
guage, and most of us want to preserve it 
along with the rest of our Latin culture. 

But there can be no doubt that it has 
created barriers which so far we have not 
been able to cross successfully. 

Teachers don't understand how hard it is 
to try to learn both a new language and new 
ideas at the same time. 

It has been an article of faith among most 
educators that there should be no other 
basic language in our schools but English, 
Many schools had rules against Spanish- 
speaking children speaking Spanish on the 
school grounds. 

About 6 years ago, a woman social scien- 
tist named Margaret Clark did a remarkable 
study of the Spanish-speaking Americans in 
a section of San Jose known as Sal si Puedes. 

And incidentally, if you don’t think Span- 
ish-speaking Americans have a sense of 
humor, let me translate Sal si Puedes: 

It means, “Get out if you can.” 

In one section of the book she wrote about 
these people, Dr. Clark described the prob- 
lems of a boy named Frank, a student in San 
Jose. It is so clear a picture of what can 
happen that I want to read it to you: 

“During his first year in school, Frank had 
difficulties with English. He found it very 
hard to learn both a new language and the 
things his teacher tried to teach him, 

“He spoke English fairly well at the end of 
his first year in school, but had not learned 
his lessons well enough to be passed to the 
second grade. 

“Frank was discouraged * * *. Things 
and people and stories that Anglo children 
had learned about before they started to 
school, Frank knew nothing about it. It 
was a long time before he could figure out 
what a jack-o’-lantern was and what it had 
to do with the Feast of All Saints. 

“Although Frank had heard his parents 
and grandparents discuss the way the holi- 
day was celebrated in Mexico, never once had 
anyone mentioned a pumpkin cut to re- 
semble a face. 

“The American cultural tradition was so 
much a part of life for Frank’s Anglo teacher 
and fellow students that they scarcely 
thought of it, but it was a vast store of 
knowledge that Frank had to learn slowly 
and by inference. 

“But somehow he completed junior high 
school and entered James Lick High. Many 
of his friends had become discouraged and 
dropped out. 

In high school, Frank discovered for the 
first time what it meant to be a Mexican- 
American boy in a school society dominated 
by Anglo students and teachers. Anglo stu- 
dents of his age often drove cars, wore good 
clothes, had spending money, and were a 
year or two ahead of him in school. 

“Now 16 and in his first year of high 
school, Frank wants nothing so much as to 
quit school and go to work. He see no 
future for him in school, and is not con- 
vinced that graduating from high school will 
help him to get a better job. 
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“It seems likely that this will be Frank's 
last year of formal schooling.” 

And so ends Dr. Clark’s little story of 
one boy and his education. 

I think she makes it very plain that the 
language barrier is at the root of Frank’s 
problem. There are other factors, of course, 
but it began with language, the key to all 
understanding. 

And at long last, our educational system 
is beginning to realize that people whose 
native tongue is Spanish cannot learn by 
the same methods as those who grow up 
speaking English. 

English is now being taught in many 
schools in the first grade as a foreign lan- 
guage, As more and more teachers come 
to recognize the special problems of Spanish- 
speaking youngsters, I am sure the level of 
scholastic achievement by this group will 
also increase. 

New Mexico is the one State in the South- 
west which has always had a large number 
of teachers whose native language was Span- 
ish, and the teaching of English is much 
easier there. 

Another promising new approach to this 
problem was described in a recent issue of 
the Federal Office of Education’s journal. 

Maybe I shouldn't say new because the 
system was worked out during World War IT 
to train translators, but it is only now sifting 
down to public education. 

This is the system known as audiolingual, 
and the idea is simply this: 

The Spanish-speaking youngster is first 
taught to speak English, not to write it. 
Audiolingists believe that language is first of 
all for spoken communication. 

Once the student has mastered the spoken 
tongue, he can easily learn to read and write 
it. 

As the author of this article points out, 
“The modern linguist does not reject the 
native tongue or dialect of his students. We 
should leave the student's language alone 
and teach him a second idiom as if it were 
& foreign tongue. 

“But his native language is vitally impor- 
tant to him in maintaining social accept- 
ability. 

“Certain of our young men need to be able 
to communicate properly in the employment 
office without losing their status in the pool- 
room.” 

This story points up one of the most in- 
teresting things about Spanish-speaking 
Americans, I believe that we are unique 
among all the ethnic groups which make up 
this Nation in being able to preserve so much 
of our old ways. 

Clinging exclusively to Spanish as our 
native tongue has been a disadvantage to us, 
as I have shown, but I believe that better 
times are head. 

There is, I hope and believe, growing ac- 
ceptance for the concept of a pluralistic 
society. I believe there is a chance that we 
Spanish-speaking Americans will be able to 
save the best from our old ways and blend 
it with the best from the Anglo way of life. 

Earlier in this discussion, I singled out 
Texas as doing a particularly bad educational 
job among its Spanish-American youth. 

Now I'd like to tell you the other side. 
Texas has developed what I believe is a really 
fresh approach to the problem of educating 
the children of migrant farmworkers. 

Once again, we are talking largely about 
Spanish-speaking children. 

Several districts in the Rio Grande Valley 
with large migrant populations are trying out 
this new system. Essentially, it proceeds on 
the theory that a short, crammed course is 
better than none at all. 

Children get 9 months of school in 6 
months. They start school at 8 and go until 
5, from November to May, with no vacations. 

Texas school officials admit that this is no 
solution to the problems of migrant work- 
ers—as such—but they feel they've found a 
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way to give the children a chance. Mecha- 
nization of agriculture is increasing at a 
rapid rate, and Today's migrant child will 
be tomorrow’s displaced person because of 
mechanization unless something is done 
now.” 

Here on the west coast, there are many 
new programs planned or starting. 

I can tell you that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity will soon make ts of over 
$1 million to local agencies in California and 
other States for new services to migrant 
workers. In addition to education, there will 
be programs for job retraining and better 
health. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity is also 
having considerable success in its efforts to 
reverse the school dropout trend through the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps programs. The 
Stockton school district is sponsoring one 
such program. 

One of the biggest programs of this kind in 
the country is in Los Angeles, where the 
Youth Opportunity Board was given a grant 
of $2.7 million to encourage the retraining 
and further education of disadvantaged teen- 
age boys. 

So you can see that we are making prog- 
ress. Politically, Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans are finally awakening to the power of 
the ballot in asserting their rights. 

My own State of New Mexico was for many 
years the only one where Spanish-speaking 
Americans had real political influence. But 
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great strides have been made in both Cali- 
fornia and Texas in recent years. 

Here in San Francisco, your citizen’s foun- 
dation—and other groups, I am sure—are 
attacking the problems of the Spanish- 
speaking American on many fronts. 

Night schools to teach English to adults 
have been established, and a free job service 
has been founded. The foundation is work- 
ing with dropouts and in education of youth. 

I commend their programs to your atten- 
tion and your support. They are moving 
ahead in the finest tradition of American 
social action. With your support, they will 
show the way to a better life for many of 
your fellow citizens. 

I thank you. 


Do Not Free the Monsters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BILLIE $. FARNUM 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 11, 1965 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I would 
urge Members of this honorable body 
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who have not already done so to sign 
the petition suggesting to the Federal 
Republic of Germany that a legal device 
not be permitted to give freedom to un- 
punished Nazi war criminals. 

This rather unusual action, designed 
to encourage members of the German 
Parliament to carry through a bill to 
achieve this end, is warranted, I believe, 
by most unusual circumstances. 

Reports are current that mass mur- 
derers wait patiently for the day when 
the statute of limitations will allow them 
to crawl out of their hiding places to 
taunt decency with their public presence. 

Ordinarily, I believe in the end sought 
by the statute of limitations. But there 
is nothing ordinary about mass murder, 
about human torture, about degradation 
of human beings, about fiendish experi- 
ments conducted for sadistic pleasure. 

All with a shred of decency must cry 
out for punishment for the fiends and 
monsters responsible. 

As noted, unusual circumstances ex- 
cuse unusual actions, and I wish to com- 
mend to others the action I have taken 
in signing the petition now being cir- 
culated among us. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 15, 1965 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Most Reverend Archbishop Vasili 
of the Byelorussian Autocephalic Ortho- 
dox Church in America offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


In the name of the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost: Almighty God, 
our Heavenly Father, we, Thy children, 
humbly bow our heads before Thee, and 
offer our profound gratitude for the 
abundant blessings Thou hast bestowed 
upon America and her people. 

O Lord and Redeemer, we ask Your 
assistance, that a constant spirit of wis- 
dom, strength, and love may direct our 
esteemed President of the United States, 
and that Your blessings of counsel and 
guidance may remain abundantly with 
this august body, the honorable Senate 
of the United States, this temple of 
peace, freedom, and justice. Merciful 
Father, we recommend to Thy grace the 
souls of the heroic dead of our Armed 
Forces, and the countless defenders of 
freedom throughout the world. Grant 
them eternal rest in Thy kingdom in 
heaven. 

Eternal God and Saviour, we pray 
today for Thy divine mercy and judg- 
ment for the welfare of the Byelorus- 
sian nation, whose proclamation of inde- 
pendence, as the Byelorussian National 
Republic, was observed 47 years ago, and 
whose people have striven during these 
years to free themselves from the tyr- 
anny of an atheistic oppression, in the 
hope of enjoying the liberties and free- 
dom, under God, as is the way in the 
United States. We pray today that the 
benefits of freedom granted to democra- 


cies all over the world may serve as an 
infallible encouragement to the people 
of Byelorussia, for the vision of everlast- 
ing freedom is not lost among them, but 
burns as a torch deep in their hearts with 
the desire to be a member in the world- 
wide family of the free and God-fearing 
nations. 

We humbly bow our heads before Thee, 
our God and Redeemer, and faithfully 
implore Thee: Accept this, our prayer, 
and bless the United States of America 
and Byelorussia. 

May Thy glorious name, our God and 
Saviour, reign and shine in our hearts 
and be blessed now and forever. Amen. 


JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANsFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 11, 1965, was dispensed with. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 11, 1965, 

The following report of a committee 
was submitted on March 12, 1965: 

By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 974. A bill to amend the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962, as 
amended, and for other purposes; with sup- 
plemental, individual, and additional views 
(Rept. No. 123); which was printed. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 
Messages in writing from the Presi- 


dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one 


of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on March 12, 1965, the President had 


approved and signed the act (S. 301) 
to promote public knowledge of progress 
and achievement in astronautics and re- 
lated sciences through the designation of 
a special day in honor of Dr. Robert 
Hutchings Goddard, the father of mod- 
ern rockets, missiles, and astronautics. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 2, 89th Con- 
gress, the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
Manppen of Indiana, Mr. Brooks of Texas, 
Mr. HEcCHLER of West Virginia, Mr. CUR- 
TIS of Missouri, Mr. GRIFFIN of Michigan, 
and Mr. Hau of Missouri as members of 
the Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of Congress, on the part of the 
House. 

The message announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions of the Senate: 

S. Con. Res. 2. Concurrent resolution to es- 
tablish a Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of the Congress; and 

S. Con. Res. 9. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the prayers offered by the Reverend Peter 
Marshall in the Senate during the 80th and 
8ist Congresses. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the following 
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concurrent resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. Con, Res. T. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing of additional copies 
of House Document No. 103 of the 86th Con- 


ess; 

H. Con. Res. 83. Concurrent resolution to 
print the proceedings in connection with the 
acceptance of the statue of the late Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, Sam Ray- 
burn, of Texas; 

H. Con. Res. 97. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing as a House document 
the pamphlet entitled “Our American Gov- 
ernment. What Is It? How Does It Func- 
tion?”; 

H. Con. Res. 125, Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing as a House document 
of inaugural addresses from President 
Washington to President Johnson, and pro- 
viding for additional copies; 

H. Con. Res. 153. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing as a House document 
of the tributes by Members of Congress to 
the life, character, and public service of the 
late Sir Winston Churchill; 

H. Con. Res. 165. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing reprinting of House Document No. 
103 of the 88th Congress; 

H. Con, Res. 167. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of a study of compensation and assistance 
for persons affected by real property acquisi- 
tion in Federal and federally assisted pro- 
grams; and 

H. Con. Res. 338. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the publication as a House docu- 
ment of the Department of State white paper 
relating to North Vietnam's campaign to con- 
quer South Vietnam (Department of State 
Publication 7839). 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolutions 
of the House were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 


H. Con. Res. 7. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing of additional copies 
of House Document No. 103 of the 86th Con- 


gress. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there shall be 
printed an additional thirteen thousand five 
hundred and fifty copies of House Document 
Numbered 103 of the Eighty-sixth Congress in 
the style and format directed by the Joint 
Committee on Printing; two thousand five 
hundred and seventy-five of such copies shall 
be for the use of the Senate and ten thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-five of such copies 
shall be for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sec. 2. Copies of such document shall be 
prorated to Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives for a period of sixty days, 
after which the unused balance shall revert 
to the respective Senate and House Document 
Rooms. 

H. Con. Res. 83. Concurrent resolution to 
print the proceedings in connection with the 
acceptance of the statue of the late Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, Sam Ray- 
burn, of Texas. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the proceed- 
ings at the presentation, dedication, and 
acceptance of the statue of Sam Rayburn, 
presented by the Texas State Society in the 
Rayburn Building, together with appropriate 
illustrations. and other pertinent matter, 
shall be printed as a House document. The 
copy for such House document shall be pre- 
pared under the supervision of the Joint 
Committee on Printing. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed ten thousand 
additional copies of such House document, 
which shall be bound in such style as the 
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Joint Committee on Printing shall direct, of 
which one thousand copies shall be for the 
use of the Senate and nine thousand copies 
shall be for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be prorated for a period of 
sixty days, after which the unused balance 
shall revert to the respective Senate and 
House Document Rooms. 

H. Con. Res. 97, Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing as a House document 


the pamphlet entitled “Our American 
Government. What Is It? How Does It 
Function?” 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That (a) with the 
permission of the copyright owner of the 
book “Our American Government—1001 
Questions on How It Works,” with answers 
by Wright Patman, published by Scholastic 
Magazines, Incorporated, there shall be 
printed as a House document the pamphlet 
entitled “Our American Government, What 
Is It? How Does It Function?”; and that 
there shall be printed one million eighty-four 
thousand additional copies of such docu- 
ment, of which two hundred and six thou- 
sand copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 
and eight hundred and seventy-eight thou- 
sand copies shall be for the use of the House 
of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. Copies of such document shall be 
prorated to Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives for a period of sixty days, 
after which the unused balance shall revert 
to the respective Senate and House Docu- 
ment Rooms. 

H. Con. Res. 125. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing as a House document 
of inaugural addresses from President Wash- 
ington to. President Johnson, and providing 
for additional copies. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That a collection of 
inaugural addresses, from President George 
Washington to President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
compiled from research volumes and State 
papers by the Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress, be printed with. illus- 
trations as a House document; and that six- 
teen thousand one hundred and twenty-five 
additional copies be printed, of which ten 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-five 
copies shall be for the use of the House of 
Representatives, and five thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty copies for the use of the 
Senate, 

Sec. 2. Copies of such document shall be 
prorated to Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives for a period of sixty days, 
after which the unused balance shall revert 
to the respective Senate and House Docu- 
ment Rooms. 

H. Con. Res. 153. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing as a House docu- 
ment of the tributes by Members of Con- 
gress to the life, character, and public serv- 
ice of the late Sir Winston Churchill. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed with illustrations as a House doc- 
ument all remarks by Members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives in the 
Halls of Congress which constitute tributes 
to the life, character, and public service of 
the late Sir Winston Churchill. The copy 
for such House document shall be prepared 
under the supervision of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Sec. 2. In addition to the usual number, 
there shall be printed five thousand eight 
hundred and sixty additional copies of such 
House document, of which one thousand 
and five hundred copies shall be for the use 
of the Senate, and four thousand -three 
hundred and sixty copies shall be for the use 
of the House of Representatives. 

H. Con. Res. 165. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing reprinting of House Document No, 
103 of the 88th Congress. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the brochure 
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entitled “How Our Laws Are Made”, by Doc- 
tor Charles J. Zinn, law revision counsel of 
the House of Representatives Committee on 
the Judiciary, as set out in House Document 
103 of the Eighty-eighth Congress, be printed 
as a House document, with emendations by 
the author and with a foreword by Honorable 
Edwin E. Willis; and that there be printed 
one hundred thirty-two thousand additional 
copies to be prorated to the Members of the 
House of Representatives for a period of sixty 
days after which the unused balance shall 
revert to the House Document Room, 

H, Con. Res, 167. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
a study of compensation and assistance for 
persons affected by real property acquisition 
in Federal and federally assisted programs. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be print- 
ed for the use of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, one thou- 
sand additional copies of a study made by 
that committee of compensation and assist- 
ance for persons affected by real property 
acquisition in Federal-and federally assisted 
programs. 

H. Con. Res. 338. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the publication as a House docu- 
ment of the Department of State white paper 
relating to North Vietnam's campaign to 
conquer South Vietnam (Department of 
State Publication 7839). 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That (a) there be 
printed as a House document the Department 
of State white paper, issued February 17, 
1965, relating to North Vietnam’s campaign 
to conquer South Vietnam (Department of 
State Publication 7839). The copy for such 
House document shall be prepared under the 
n of the Joint Committee on Print- 

g: 
(b) In addition to the usual number, there 
shall be printed sixty-three thousand six 
hundred additional copies of such House doc- 
ument of which twenty thousand shall be 
for the use of the Senate, and forty-three 
thousand six hundred for the use of the 
House of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. Copies of such document shall be 


_prorated to Members of the Senate and 


House of Representatives for a period of 
sixty days, after which the unused balance 
shall revert to the respective Senate and 
House Document Rooms. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
LEGISLATIVE CALENDAR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the call of the Leg- 
islative Calendar under rule VIII was 
dispensed with. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning 
business were ordered limited to 3 
minutes. 


RESUME OF SENATE LEGISLATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, dur- 
ing this past week the Senate cleared for 
the White House another Presidential 
recommendation providing for a $750 
million inerease in the U.S. contribution 
to the Fund for Special Operations of 
the Inter-American Development 
Bank—over a 3-year period at the rate 
of $250 million a year. The leadership 
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is very grateful to the distinguished 
chairman of Foreign Relations, Senator 
FULBRIGHT, for his expertise in handling 
both the bill and the conference report 
which was so ably opposed by Senators 
GRUENING and MORSE. 

Thanks again go to Senator FULBRIGHT 
for his handling of H.R. 2998 which was 
returned to the House amended. This 
measure, another Presidential recom- 
mendation, authorized an appropriation 
of $20 million for fiscal years 1966 and 
1967 for the Disarmament Agency. Rec- 
ognition for an extremely interesting 
and informative debate is due Senators 
CLARK, MORSE, PROXMIRE, JAVITS, AIKEN, 
TYDINGS, ELLENDER, Dopp, PASTORE, 
HARTKE, HICKENLOOPER, and Bass. 

The Senate also sent to the House the 
Monroney resolution—Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 2—establishing a 12- 
member bipartisan Joint Committee on 
the Organization of Congress to make a 
full and complete study of the organiza- 
tion and operation of Congress and to 
recommend improvements. The resolu- 
tion was guided through the Senate 
under the capable management of Sen- 
ator Monroney, the original sponsor and 
negotiator of the 1946 Reorganization 
Act. Much credit must also be given 
Senators CLARK, MORSE, JAVITS, and CASE 
for their participation in the debate. 
Action has also been completed by the 
House on this resolution and the Mon- 
roney committee membership has been 
selected. 

Under the capable management of the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama, the 
chairman of the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee, LISTER HILL, the Senate cleared for 
the House S. 510, a bill extending four 
existing grant-in-aid programs author- 
ized by the Public Health Service to pro- 
vide assistance to the States and their 
communities in financing essential pub- 
lic health services. This, too, was a Presi- 
dential recommendation and makes the 
13th one the Senate has passed this year. 

Thanks to Senator SYMINGTON, chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Sub- 
committee on Stockpiling, the Senate 
amended and returned to the House H.R. 
1496, a bill providing for the disposal of 
150,000 tons of lead and zinc each, and 
the sale of 100,000 short tons of copper 
to domestic producers, 

This week the Senate will consider an- 
other Presidential recommendation, 8. 
974, amendments to the Manpower 
Training Act. 

Committee activity scheduled for the 
week of March 15-20 as indicated below 
shows quite clearly the committees are 
moving as rapidly as is feasible: 

Senate Agriculture has scheduled an 
executive session on S. 821, a Presidential 
recommendation relating to tobacco 
acreage, poundage, and marketing 
quotas. 

Senate Appropriations has concluded 
its hearings on the Interior Department 
and related agencies. Agriculture, De- 
fense, Labor-HEW are still in progress 
with Treasury-Post Office scheduled: to 
begin on March 16. 

Senate Banking will continue its bal- 
ance-of-payments hearings through 
March 18. 
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Senate Commerce is continuing hear- 
ings March 16 on a bill establishing a 
National Oceanographic Council and on 
the same day will hold hearings on wal- 
nut logging exports. S. 558 will be the 
subject of hearings on March 17-19, a 
bill relating to foreign markets for U.S. 
products. Hearings have been con- 
cluded on the annual authorization for 
the Coast Guard, rail transportation 
service in the northeastern seaboard 
area, and the status of helicopter service. 

Senate District Committee has con- 
cluded hearings on its home rule bill. 

Senate Foreign Relations is continu- 
ing its hearings on economic foreign aid. 

Senate Interior will hold hearings 
March 17-19 on the Assateague Island 
National Seashore. 

Senate Judiciary is continuing its 
hearings on immigration legislation and 
the Antitrust Subcommittee will con- 
sider concentration on March 16 through 
the 18th. 

Senate Labor is starting hearings 
March 16 on S. 600, the higher educa- 
tion bill. 

Senate Public Works is having a sub- 
committee markup March 17 on S. 560, 
water pollution control at Federal in- 
stallations. 

Senate Space Committee will continue 
its hearings March 15 on its annual au- 
thorization bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
résumé of Senate legislative activity 
through March 11, 1965, prepared by the 
Senate Democratic policy committee. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATE LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY THROUGH MARCH 
11, 1965, SENATE DEMOCRATIC POLICY COM- 
MITTEE, 89TH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 
The tally sheet so far ((PR)—Presidential 

recommendation) : 

Senate activity: 


e 32-2555 5+- 35 
Hours in session „ 


Total measures passed 116 

Confirmat ions 25, 023 

Publio: e — pee nine ne 4 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Agricultural supplemental: Appropriated 


$1.6 billion for Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, allowed the President final discretion 
in shipping surplus food to Egypt, and 
suspended until May 1 the planned closing 
of 11 VA hospitals, 4 domiciliaries, and the 
merger of 17 regional offices. Public Law 
89-2. (PR.) 
CONGRESS 

Joint Committee on the Budget: Estab- 
lished a 14-member Joint Committee on the 
Budget composed of 7 members from each 
Appropriations Committee, 4 to 3 ratio. The 
purpose of the Joint Committee is to serve 
the Appropriations Committees year round 
with the same expertise as the Bureau of 
Budget for the Executive. S. 2 passed Senate 
January 27. 

Joint Committee on Organization of Con- 
gress: Established a 12-member bipartisan 
Joint Committee on the Organization of Con- 
gress to make a full and complete study of 
the organization and operation of Congress 
and to recommend improvements. Rules 
changes are eliminated from the study. Au- 
thorizes $150,000 through January 31, 1966, 
to be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate. First report to be submitted 120 days 
following effective date of the resolution. 
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Senate Concurrent Resolution 2 passed Sen- 
ate, March 9, 1965; passed House, March 11, 
1965. 

DEFENSE 

Zinc, lead, and copper: Authorized the dis- 
posal of 150,000 tons each of zinc and lead 
and the sale of 100,000 short tons of copper to 
producers and processors. H.R. 1496 passed 
Senate, amended, March 11. 

Stockpile Act: Provides more statutory 
guidance on the purpose for which materials 
would be stockpiled; provides for disclosure to 
Congress and the public, pertinent informa- 
tion on the management; permits disposals 
of surplus material without requiring con- 
gressional action on each while retaining in 
Congress the power to disapprove proposed 
disposals; and makes contracts for furnishing 
materials to the stockpile subject to the Re- 
negotiation Act. S. 28 passed Senate, Feb- 
ruary 9. (FR.) 

ECONOMY 

Aid to Appalachia: Authorized $1,092.4 mil- 
lion in aid to the 11-State Appalachian re- 
gion, $840 million of this amount will be 
in the form of Federal grants for a 5-year 
highway construction program and a 2-year 
authorization of $252.4 million for a variety 
of economic development projects. Public 
Law 89-4. (PR.) 

Disaster victims: Directs the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to make an 
immediate study of alternative programs 
which could be established to help provide 
financial assistance to those suffering prop- 
erty losses in flood, earthquake, and other 
natural disasters, including alternative 
methods of Federal insurance as well as the 
existing flood insurance program. S. 408 
passed Senate January 28. 

Gold cover: Repeals the requirement of 
25 percent gold backing of commercial bank 
deposits held by the Federal Reserve banks, 
but retains the 25-percent requirement 
against Federal Reserve notes in actual cir- 
culation. Public Law 89-3. (PR.) 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT 

Goddard Day: Designate March 16, 1965, 
as Goddard Day in honor of Dr; Robert 
Hutchings Goddard, the father of modern- 
day rocketry. S.301. Public Law 89-5. 


HEALTH 


Community health services extension: Ex- 
tended four existing grant-in-aid programs 
authorized by the Public Health Service to 
provide assistance to the States and their 
communities in financing essential public 
health services. S. 510 passed Senate March 
11. (PR.) 

Loan cancellation: Permits cancellations 
of a portion of the unpaid balance of a stu- 
dent loan awarded to a physician or dentist 
who practices in a shortage area. S, 576 
passed Senate January 28, 

Water pollution control; Vests authority 
to establish purity standards for interstate 
water and authorizes $80 million in new 
grants to help States and localities develop 
new methods of separating combined storm- 
water and sewage-carrying sewer systems; in- 
crease the dollar ceiling limitations on in- 
dividual grants for construction of waste 
treatment works from $600,000 to $1 million 
tor a single project and from $2,400,000 to $4 
million for a joint project involving two or 
more communities, S. 4 passed Senate Jan- 
uary 28. (PR.) 

HOUSING 


Distressed homeowners: Authorizes the 
Veterans’ Administration to extend aid to 
distressed homeowners who, after relying on 
VA or FHA construction standards and in- 
spections, find structural or other major de- 
fects in their properties purchased with GI 
mortgage loans which affect the livability of 
the property. S. 507 passed Senate January 
27. (PR.) 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Coffee implementation: This bill imple- 
ments the International Coffee Agreement 
ratified in 1963, and authorizes the President 
to require all coffee entering U.S. markets 
and all exports of coffee to accompanied by 
a certificate of origin or a certificate of re- 
export. Limits imports of coffee from coun- 
tries which have not joined in the agree- 
ment; and requires certain recordkeeping. 
S. 701 passed Senate February 2. (PR.) 

Disarmament Act amendments: Authorizes 
an appropriation of $20 million for fiscal 
years 1966 and 1967 for the Disarmament 
Agency, thus continuing the authorization 
on the same basis as fiscal years 1964 and 
1965. H.R. 2998 passed Senate amended 
March 9. (PR.) 

Inter-American Development Bank: Pro- 
vides for a $750 million increase in the US. 
contribution to the Fund for Special Opera- 
tions of the Inter-American Development 
Bank—over a 3-year period at the rate of 
$250 million & year. This represents the 
US. share of a planned $900 million increase 
in the fund which will serve to strengthen 
multinational aid and the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, (PR.) Public Law 89-6. 

PRESIDENCY 

Presidential succession: Pro an 
amendment to the Constitution that will 
totally replace article II, section I, clause 
5, relating to succession to the Presidency 
and Vice Presidency. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 passed Senate February 19. (PR.) 

RESOURCE AND RECREATION BUILDUP 

Bighorn Canyon National Recreation Area: 
Authorizes $355,000 for the establishment of 
the Bighorn Canyon National Recreation Area 
in the States of Montana and Wyoming to 
provide for public outdoor recreation use and 
enjoyment of the proposed Yellowtail Reser- 
voir, and for the preservation of the scenic, 
scientific, and historic features of the area. 
S. 491 passed Senate February 10. (PR.) 

Kaniksu National Forest: Authorizes up 
to $500,000 from the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund to extend the boundaries of 
the Kaniksu National Forest to include lands 
necessary for the protection and conserva- 
tion of the scenic values and natural environ- 
ment of Upper Priest Lake in Idaho. S. 435 
passed Senate March 4. 

Manson irrigation unit, Washington: Au- 
thorizes 812.3 million for the construction 
and operation of the Manson unit of the 
Chief Joseph Dam project. The Manson unit 
has an irrigation potential of 5,770 acres of 
land, with half of the costs reimbursable. 
S. 490 passed Senate February 10. 

Nez Perce National Historical Park, Idaho: 
Authorizes $630,000 for the purchase of 1,500 
acres of land to establish the Nez Perce Na- 
tional Historical Park to commemorate, pre- 
serve, and interpret the historic values in 
the early Nez Perce Indian culture, the tribe’s 
war of 1877 with U.S. cavalry troops, the 
Lewis and Clark expedition through the area 
early in the 19th century, subsequent fur 
trading, gold mining, logging, and missionary 
activity. S. 60 passed Senate February 10. 

River basin planning: Authorizes Federal 
grants of $5 million a year in matching funds 
to States for State project planning over & 
10-year period; sets up a Cabinet-level water 
resources council to coordinate river basin 
planning: and authorizes creation of river 
basin commissions for regional planning. S. 
21 passed Senate February 25. H.R. 1111, 
House Calendar. (PR.) 

Yakima project, Washington: Authorizes 
$5.1 million for the extension, construction, 
and operation of the Kennewick division of 
the Yakima project with an irrigation po- 
tential of 7,000 additional acres (present ir- 
rigated acreage is 19,000). All but approxi- 
mately $135,000 is reimbursable. S. 794 
passed Senate February 10. 
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TRIBUTE TO SENATOR DIRKSEN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the Washington Star, issue of March 13, 
there appeared an article by Gould Lin- 
coln entitled “Amazing, Incomparable 
DIRKSEN.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the article, which does full credit 
to the distinguished minority leader— 
credit well deserved—be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I had 
prepared for insertion in the RECORD a 
statement commending Gould Lincoln, 
political news analyst of the Washington 
Evening Star, for his article laudatory 
of our distinguished minority leader, the 
amazing and incomparable EVERETT 
DIRKSEN. The distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. MansFietp], in his usual 
gracious manner has already placed the 
article in the Recorp, so I shall, instead, 
join him in that action. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMAZING, INCOMPARABLE DIRKSEN 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

When a showdown comes, the architect of 
Republican policy on Capitol Hill is Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen, of Illinois, minority 
leader. He is more than that. Despite the 
fact his Senate constituency is one less than 
a third of that body, DIRKSEN is a dominant 
figure. He is and has been necessary to the 
Democrats as well as to the Republicans. 
Like President Johnson when he was Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate, DIRKSEN has a 
great awareness of the possible. And like 
Johnson, he is a master tactician, with an 
ability to get things done. 

The Republican record, on which the party 
must run in the 1966 congressional and gu- 
bernatorial election will be made at the Cap- 
itol. DIRKSEN is in position to speak for the 
Republican party. He is more likely to exer- 
cise leadership through action rather than 
words—though he can be hard hitting when- 
ever he wishes to speak. 

The Illinois Senator does not maintain his 
leadership through dictatorial and arm- 
twisting practices. Rather his strength lies 
in bringing together other Republicans in the 
Senate, conservative, moderate, and liberal, 
through persuasion and reason. 

DIRKSEN took over the Republican leader’s 
job in the Senate in 1958. He was for 2 years 
a strong right arm for President Eisenhower 
in the Senate. Two Democratic Presidents, 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson, have 
looked to him for support in foreign rela- 
tions and in civil rights legislation, and 
had it. 

It was DirKsen’s stand in the fight for rati- 
fication of the atomic test ban treaty and 
later in the drive to pass the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act that helped put those measures across. 
DimxseEn delivered the votes which made it 
possible to break the Democratic filibuster 
against the civil rights bill. He is expected 
to play an important role in the passage of 
the new voting rights bill demanded by the 
President and which is expected to be spon- 
sored by DRESEN and Senator MIke Mans- 
FIELD, of Montana, majority leader. DIRKSEN 
did much to simplify and shorten the bill 
before it was introduced. 

He hopes to get it through the Senate 
without a filibuster, believing that popular 
demand for the legislation, aroused by the 
denial of voting rights to Negroes, accom- 
panied by violence against civil rights work- 
ers seeking to register Negroes as voters in 
those States will be effective, and because 
another filibuster by the conservatives will 
strengthen the hands of the progressives on 
both sides of the Senate aisle in their effort 
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to force a majority rule for ending debate 
in the Senate. 

Cloture now can only be invoked by a two- 
thirds vote of all Senators present and vot- 
ing. Dmxsen himself believes the cloture 
should remain as it is—the only protection 
against a majority running roughshod over a 
minority. 

It was DIRKSEN who recently rallied all 
the Republican Party leaders, Senate and 
House, to issue a strong statement uphold- 
ing President Johnson’s Vietnam policy, in- 
cluding the air strikes at Communist North 
Vietnam. He does not believe that the U.S. 
Commander in Chief should have a divided 
Nation back of him in matters affecting the 
safety of the United States, whether he be a 
Democrat or a Republican. 

DIRKSEN was 37 years old when he first 
came to Congress in 1933. He served eight 
terms in the House, where he made a repu- 
tation for independence and as an orator 
who quoted the scriptures, used sarcasm, hu- 
mor, and the lash on occasion. In January 
1949 he voluntarily retired from the House 
because he feared he was going blind. Re- 
covered, he ran for the Senate in 1950, de- 
feating Scott Lucas, Democratic leader of the 
Senate. 

In the House, DIRKSEN supported President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt's foreign policy in 
1941, saying, To oppose that policy now 
could only weaken the President’s position, 
impair our prestige, and imperil the Nation,” 


‘but opposed Roosevelt’s New Deal. 


He once described himself as “just an old- 
fashioned or garden variety of Republican 
who believes in the Constitution, the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and Abraham Lin- 
coln.” It is still his creed. 


SENATOR CHURCH AND THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the March 13 issue of the Washington 
Star there appeared an article by Max 
Freedman entitled “Senator CHURCH De- 
fends President.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that article, which I believe 
is a true analysis of the situation de- 
scribed, and which does credit to one of 
the steadiest Senators in this Chamber, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR CHURCH DEFENDS PRESIDENT 
(By Max Freedman) 

Among the Senators who have expressed 
doubts about U.S. policy in Vietnam and 
in southeast Asia, a position of leadership 
belongs to Senator Frank CHURCH, Demo- 
crat, of Idaho. He began to express those 
doubts many months ago, long before the 
present troubles took shape. 

In recent weeks he has received a very 
large number of requests to speak in various 
parts of the country. He has wisely declined 
most of these invitations for two reasons. 
He does not wish to give the impression 
that he is engaged in a personal campaign 
against the administration. And he believes 
that his main criticisms should be delivered 
from his place in the Senate. 

Neither his motives nor his objectives have 
always been understood, As a result of this 
misunderstanding, CHURCH often has been 
cruelly attacked in the press. He has been 
accused of dividing the country in a time of 
crisis. It must be added that none of this 
personal criticism is reflected in the Senate 
where CHURCH is respected even by those 
who disagree with him. 

The other day CHURCH took the floor of 
the Senate to protest against one cynical 
and misleading story that has been given 
wide currency in the press. He avoided all 
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references to any story critical of his own 
record. He was anxious to defend not him- 
self but President Johnson against a delib- 
erate and shameful injustice. This basic 
point is central to the whole argument. 

According to the published story, the Pres- 
ident had an angry encounter with CHURCH 
in the White House after a recent briefing 
of congressional members on Vietnam. 

The President is said to have upbraided 
the Senator, and in the process to have made 
a slighting remark about Walter Lippmann, 
who also has been critical of our policies in 
Vietnam. 

Lippmann is invulnerable to this kind of 
newspaper gossip and criticism. He needs no 
defense here. In point of fact, however, no 
slighting reference was either made or in- 
tended by the President. He has the great- 
est respect for Lippmann. He is also too 
experienced, too civilized, and too wise to 
expect Lippmann to agree with him on all 
issues. During his conversation with 
CHURCH, the President did indeed make one 
reference to Lippmann. But he praised Lipp- 
mann and certainly avoided any word of de- 
rision. This can be confirmed by another 
Senator and by a member of the White House 
staff, who both overheard the President’s 
reference. 

But Lippmann is a side issue. The real 
story concerns the two principal figures. 

The President and the Senator engaged in 
an earnest and far-ranging conversation. 
There was a conversation, not a confronta- 
tion nor a clash. CHURCH was not rebuked. 
He was not threatened with reprisals by the 
President. He was not promised more pa- 
tronage for Idaho if he would change his 
opinions about Vietnam. The two men 
talked over the situation, failed to agree, and 
parted as friends. 

If Cuurcn had considered only his own 
political interests, he would not have cor- 
rected the inaccurate stories. He would have 
been a popular figure in Idaho, regardless of 
Vietnam, if the notion had spread that he re- 
fused to be bullied by the White House. To 
his credit, he refused to purchase political 
advantage at the price of injuring the Presi- 
dent. He refused to let a story stand uncor- 
rected when it suggested that the President 
tried to crush honest dissent by the methods 
of intimidation and personal hostility. Hence 
his protest in the Senate. 

After the White House meeting, CHURCH 
wrote to Johnson thanking him for the long 
conversation which had given him a new in- 
sight into the President's objectives. 

In a most cordial and eloquent reply, the 
President commended Cuurcx for his cour- 
age and independence in the debate on Viet- 
nam. He expressed his admiration for 
CHurRCH’s willingness to testify to his con- 
victions without thinking of immediate pop- 
ularity. It was a letter worthy in every re- 
spect of a great product of the Senate who 
appreciates the Senate's role in the develop- 
ment of foreign policy and who knows that 
unity of action does not depend on uniform- 
ity of opinion, 

Mark Twain said a half-truth can go round 
the world while the truth is still putting on 
its boots. The truth has even less chance 
of overtaking a complete lie. But these are 
the facts. They do honor both to Johnson 
and CHURCH, and they deserve to be set down 
plainly and candidly for the record. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION 

PROGRAM 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Ag- 

riculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
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report on the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1964 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
REPORT OF SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that Commission, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1964 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


“House JOINT RESOLUTION 24 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska: 

“Whereas there is now before Congress 
S. 408, which includes a provision for a study 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
of the cost of a Federal earthquake insur- 
ance program; and 

“Whereas the Agency study would include 
all actuarial factors which would be involved 
in the enactment of a comprehensive Fed- 
eral natural disaster insurance program; and 

“Whereas the State of Alaska and its citi- 
zens are particularly aware of the desperate 
need for the study and program in view of 
the experience last year with a disastrous 
earthquake; and 

“Whereas with the results of the Alaska 
earthquake and other natural disasters af- 
fecting all areas of the Nation each in mind, 
there is an obvious need for an insurance 
program to cover the aftereffects in both 
the private and public sectors of the econ- 
omies so damaged: Be it 

“Resolved, That Congress is urgently re- 
quested to give its approval to S. 408 and the 
natural disaster insurance program study it 
provides for; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States; the Honor- 
able HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Vice President of 
the United States and President of the Sen- 
ate; the Honorable JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; the 
Honorable A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee; the Honorable WRIGHT PATMAN, chair- 
man of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee; the Honorable Robert C. Weaver, 
Administrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; and the members of the Alaska dele- 
gation in Congress. 

“NICHE GRAVEL, 


“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“NADENE WILLIAMS, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 


“EVELYN K, STEVENSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate,” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 

“House JOINT RESOLUTION 7 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska: 

“Whereas there exists on the Federal wild- 
life reservation on the Pribilof Islands of 
Alaska a form of bondage of American citi- 
zens contrary to constitutional concepts of 
government; and 
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“Whereas this federally sponsored bond- 
age involves the freedom of assembly, move- 
ment, and property of American citizens 
under a bureaucratic Paternalism incom- 
patible with the rights of man; and 

“Whereas this situation has its basis in 
law (sec. 6, Public Law 78-237) as adminis- 
tered by the Department of the Interior; and 

“Whereas a citizen may not visit other 
citizens on the islands without bureaucratic 
permission in advance and is kept under sur- 


veillance while there if he is allowed to visit 
at all; and 


under these prohibitions; and 

“Whereas these and other deprivations of 
rights warrant investigation and action on 
the part of Congress; be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States and the Department of the Interior 
are respectfully and earnestly requested to 
amend the law and rules and regulations 
Pursuant thereto governing control of the 
islands and the citizen residents thereof to 
insure that they receive and enjoy the same 
civil rights and opportunities the Consti- 
tution guarantees to all citizens; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States; the Honor- 
able HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
of the United States; the Honorable Jonn W. 
McCormack, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; the Honorable CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore of the Senate; the 
Honorable WAYNE 
House Committee 


of Indian Affairs: 
and the members of the Alaska delegation in 


Congress. 
$ Soe GRAVEL, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 4 
“NADINE WILLIAMs, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: : mn 


“EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the State 


of Nebraska; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 


“LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 23 


“Whereas the Nebraska Legislature, in 1947, 
unanimously approved the Nebraska Recla- 
mation Act which Permitted the formation 
and organization of the 550,000-acre Ne- 
braska Mid-State Reclamation District in 
Buffalo, Hall, and Merrick Counties, to fur- 
ther develop proposals of the multipurpose 
Mid-State project to utilize a portion of the 
water of the Platte River, now flowing un- 
used to the Gulf of Mexico; and 

“Whereas there is now pending before the 
89th Congress, Senate file 303 and House roll 
499, which provide for authorization of con- 
struction of the Mid-State project by the 
Secretary of the Interior, under Federal rec- 
lamation law, as a unit of the Missouri 
River Basin project; and 

“Whereas legislation for this purpose has 
been introduced in the Congress of the 
United States for several sessions: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 75th session assembled, 

“1. That the legislature memortalizes the 
89th Congress and the respective interior 
committees thereof to support the proposals 
of the Bureau of Reclamation for the $84 
million Mid-State project and approve the 
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above legislation for its authorization and 
construction. 

“2. That copies of this resolution, suitably 
engrossed, be transmitted by the clerk of the 
legislature to the U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, of the 89th Congress, to 
Hon, Henry Jackson, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Interior Committee and Hon. WAYNE 
ASPINALL, chairman of the House Interior 
Committee and to each Member from Ne- 
braska in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. 

“PHILIP C. SORENSEN, 
“President of the Legislature. 
“Hugo F. SRB, 
“Clerk of the Legislature.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Nebraska; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 21 


“Whereas discrimination based upon race, 
religion, color, national origin, or ancestry 
destroys the rights of citizens to register and 
vote in local, State, and Federal elections; and 

“Whereas such discrimination threatens 
the rights of all citizens and weakens the 
foundations of democratic government; and 

“Whereas such discrimination requires acts 
of intimidation, evasion, and equivocation by 
those who practice it; and 

“Whereas such acts violate the spirit and 
the letter of the Constitution: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 75th session assembled: 

“1, That the Congress of the United States 
enact legislation which will forthwith cause 
voting discrimination to cease and desist. 

“2. That the clerk of the legislature be 
directed to transmit a suitable engrossed copy 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and to 
each Member of the Congress from this State. 

“PHILIP C. SORENSEN, 
“President of the Legislature. 
“Huco F. SRB, 
“Clerk of the Legislature.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 8 


“A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States in regard to 
legislation pertaining to national trans- 
portation problems 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
of South Dakota (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein): 

“Whereas a strong, efficient transporta- 
tion system is essential to the well-being and 
defense of our Nation; and the economic 
stability and growth of the Nation is threat- 
ened unless satisfactory, long-range solu- 
tions to problems of competition and rates 
can be found; and 

“Whereas regulation of freight rates by all 
carriers engaged in commercial transporta- 
tion is necessary to protect the public in- 
terest; and it is a matter of national trans- 
portation policy that all shippers should be 
protected from unfair rate discrimination, 
place discrimination, and size discrimina- 
tion; and 

“Whereas it is desirable and practical to 
limit the application of the agricultural com- 
modity exemptions and provide the producer 
the unrestricted right to haul his own pro- 
duce to market; and 

“Whereas to meet nonregulated competi- 
tion, regulated carriers have disrupted and 
deviated from the historical wheat-flour rate 
parity and it is further proposed to cease 
regulation of rail rates on agricultural com- 
modities—all of which is unjustifiable and 
discriminatory in its effects on industry in 
South Dakota and the entire Great Plains 
area; and 
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“Whereas it is recognized and attention is 
directed to the extreme importance of the 
wheat flour milling industry to the South 
Dakota economy and as a preferred market 
for South Dakota wheat producers, provid- 
ing a ready market for wheat grown in South 
Dakota each year; and 

“Whereas South Dakota produces the fin- 
est hard milling wheat and wheat flour in 
this area and more than 1,800 country eleva- 
tors and flour milling companies in South 
Dakota and adjacent thereto contribute ma- 
terially to the economy of the State of South 
Dakota; and 

“Whereas it is evident that a discrimina- 
tory differential in wheat and flour rates 
threatens the Great Plains area with the loss 
and relocation of the flour milling industry 
and associated industries as well; and such 
changes would be disruptive of a simplified 
rate structure adapted to the best interests 
of producers, consumers, railroads, and mill- 
ers; and 

“Whereas the Governor of South Dakota 
has recognized the threat to industry in 
South Dakota and the Great Plains area, and 
has appointed Mr. Lem Overpeck, Lieutenant 
Governor of South Dakota, as a member of a 
10-State committee to promote rate parity 
on grain and grain products, prevent the ef- 
fects of deregulation which would be det- 
rimental to industry in the wheat growing 
area of our Nation, and preserve the flour 
milling industry in South Dakota and the 
surrounding States; and 

“Whereas in connection with the flour mill- 
ing industry as a byproduct and by reason 
thereof, there is available and there is pro- 
duced large amounts of livestock feed out of 
the byproducts of said flour milling indus- 
try, the loss of which would increase the 
costs to livestock growers in the State of 
South Dakota: Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved, by the Senate of the State of 
South Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That we respectfully 
submit that the effects of deregulation of 
commodity traffic and the chaos which would 
result from this action would cause serious 
dislocation of industry from the Great Plains 
area and irreparable harm to the economy of 
our Nation; and that we respectfully urge 
and request the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation providing for fair and 
equitable regulation of all modes of com- 
mercial transportation and provide the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission with the 
greater authority needed for full enforce- 
ment; and that such legislation should pro- 
vide for the protection of the interests of the 
primary producer; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state 
be directed to transmit an enrolled copy of 
this resolution to the Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, 
the Secretary of Commerce of the United 
States, the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce in the Senate of the 
United States, the Governors of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Texas, and to each member of the South 
Dakota delegation in the Congress of the 
United, States. 

“CHARLES Droz, 
“Speaker of the House. 


“Attest: 
“WALTER J. MATSON, 
“Chief Clerk. 
“LEM OVERPECK, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 


“NLS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 7 


“A concurrent resolution, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to extend to 
veterans of the undeclared war in Vietnam 
the Federal benefits that were granted to 
veterans of the undeclared police action or 
war in Korea 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of 
South Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein) : 

“Whereas American forces are now en- 
gaged in actual conflict in the area of Viet- 
nam which equals in hazard to life, limb, and 
health of those there engaged with any con- 
flict in which American troops have ever 
undertaken; and 

“Whereas members of the American Armed 
Forces are carrying out their dangerous as- 
signments as bravely and honorably as those 
who have fought under the flag of the 
United States in the great wars, and their 
hardships and sacrifices, and the hardships 
and sacrifices of their families, are compa- 
rable to those in other major conflicts: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 40th Legis- 
lature of the State of South Dakota (the 
House of Representatives concurring there- 
in), That the Congress of the United States 
be, and is, memorialized to extend to vet- 
erans of the Vietnam action the educational, 
retraining, insurance, medical, compensation, 
and burial benefits and all other benefits 
under Federal law that were extended to vet- 
erans of the action in Korea; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted by the secretary of the sen- 
ate to the members of the congressional del- 
egation from South Dakota, and to the Presi- 
dent of the US. Senate, and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

“LEM OVERPECK, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“CHARLES Droz, 7 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Attest: 

“WALTER J. Matson, 
“Chief Clerk.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION W-1 
“A concurrent resolution opposing proposed 
charges by the Federal Government for 
technical assistance to landowners in the 
field of soil and water conservation 

“Whereas the Bureau of the Budget has 
proposed that soil conservation districts 
charge farmers, ranchers, and other land- 
owners up to 50 percent of the cost of tech- 
nical assistance furnished to help design, 
lay out, and install soil and water conserva- 
tion practices on their land; and 

“Whereas seventy locally governed soil con- 
servation districts in North Dakota which 
cover the total land area have over a period 
of years made a most valuable contribution 
to the agricultural welfare of the state; and 

“Whereas the burden of such payments to 
Federal Government will fall heaviest on our 
family farms and small operators; and 

“Whereas such assessment of payment to 
the Federal Government will discourage the 
application of soil and water conservation 
measures on land so vital to the strength and 
welfare of North Dakota and the Nation; and 

“Whereas requiring farmers and ranchers 
to pay the Federal Government for such serv- 
ices would place an added drain on the re- 
sources of rural America and force more 
people off the land; and 
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“Whereas the Federal Government has for 
some 30 years provided technical help to 
owners and operators of privately owned 
lands because it is in the total public in- 
terest, and because one of the most urgent 
national needs is to protect and improve soil 
and water resources on the privately owned 
and operated land of America: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the legislative 
Assembly of the State of North Dakota vigor- 
ously opposes any reduction in the Federal 
participation in such program and the adop- 
tion by the Congress of the United States 
of any system of charging farmers and 
ranchers for technical help for the applica- 
tion of soil and water conservation work on 
the privately owned and operated lands in 
North Dakota and the Nation; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
each member of the North Dakota congres- 
sional delegation, the President of the U.S. 
Senate, and the Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

“ARTHUR A. LINK, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“DONNELL HAUGEN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 

“CHARLES TIGHE, 
“President of the Senate. 
“GERALD F. STAIR, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Commerce: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 23 


“A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States in regard to 
legislation pertaining to national trans- 
portation problems 


“Whereas a strong, efficient transportation 
system is essential to the well-being and 
defense of our Nation; and the economic 
stability and growth of the Nation is threat- 
ened unless satisfactory, long-range solutions 
to problems of competition and rates can be 
found; and 

“Whereas regulation of freight rates by all 
carriers engaged in commercial transporta- 
tion is necessary to protect the public in- 
terest; and it is a matter of national trans- 
portation policy that all shippers should be 
protected from unfair rate discrimination, 
place discrimination, and size discrimina- 
tion; and 

“Whereas it is desirable and practical to 
limit the application of the agricultural com- 
modity exemptions and provide the producer 
the unrestricted right to haul his own prod- 
ucts to market; and 

“Whereas to meet nonregulated competi- 
tion, regulated carriers have disrupted and 
deviated from the historical wheat-flour rate 
parity and it is further proposed to dereg- 
ulate rail rates on agricultural commodi- 
ties—all of which is unjustifiable and dis- 
criminatory in its effects on industry in Ok- 
lahoma and the entire Great Plains area; 
and 

“Whereas it is recognized and attention is 
directed to the extreme importance of the 
wheat-flour milling industry to the Okla- 
homa economy and as a preferred market 
for Oklahoma wheat producers, providing 
a desirable market for a substantial part of 
the wheat growing area of our Nation, and 

“Whereas it is evident that a discrimina- 
tory differential in wheat and flour rates 
threatens the Great Plains area with the loss 
and relocation of the flour milling industry 
and associated industries as well; and such 
changes would be disruptive of a simplified 
rate structure adapted to the best interests 
of producers, consumers, railroads, and 
millers; and 

“Whereas the Governor of Oklahoma has 
recognized the threat to industry in Okla- 
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homa and the Great Plains area and has 
joined with the Governors of the other ten 
States comprising the Great Plains to pro- 
mote rate parity on grain and grain prod- 
ucts, prevent the effects of deregulation 
which would be detrimental to industry in 
the wheat growing area of our Nation, and 
preserve the flour milling industry in Okla- 
homa: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 30th Okla- 
homa Legislature (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein) : 

"SECTION 1. That we respectfully submit 
that the effects of deregulation of com- 
modity traffic and the chaos which would re- 
sult from this action would cause a serious 
dislocation of industry from the Great Plains 
area and irreparable harm to the economy of 
our Nation; and that we respectfully urge 
and request the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation providing for fair and 
equitable regulation of all modes of com- 
mercial transportation and provide the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission with the 
greater authority needed for full enforce- 
ment; and that such legislation should pro- 
vide for the protection of the interests of the 
primary producer. 

“Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Senate is 
directed to transmit an authenticated copy 
of this resolution to the Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, 
the Secretary of Commerce of the United 
States, the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce in the Senate of the 
United States, the Governors of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Texas, and to each member of the 
Oklahoma delegation in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Boro COWDEN, 
“Acting President of the Senate. 
“J. D. McCarry, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


“A RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE PRESI- 
DENT, VICE PRESIDENT, AND ATroRNEY GEN- 
ERAL OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE Gov- 
ERNOR OF ALABAMA TO PROTECT THE RIGHTS 
OF CITIZENS OF ALABAMA To ASSEMBLE AND 
To VOTE 


“Whereas the constitutional rights of cer- 
tain citizens of Alabama to vote and to peace- 
ably assemble are being forcibly repressed 
by that State, in a violent manner intoler- 
able to freemen; and 

“Whereas such forcible repression is in 
violation of the oaths of office of the Gover- 
nor of that State, and the public officials act- 
ing under him, to support, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States; and 

“Whereas it is the duty of government to 
protect the rights of the citizen against 
abuse and oppression, no matter what its 
source; and 

“Whereas the public authorities of Ala- 
bama have been unwilling to assume that 
duty, and instead appear to be harassing and 
injuring those who assert their rights, in a 
manner befitting a totalitarian police state; 
and 

“Whereas the passage of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 makes it clear that the voting 
rights of our people and their freedom to 
assemble peaceably shall not be abridged: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Minnesota, That the public 
authorities of Alabama be urged to recog- 
nize the civil rights of all their citizens, that 
they subordinate their fears and intolerance 
to the truth of Christian ethics and precepts 
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and that they take the steps necessary to 
protect their citizens and preserve their 
rights before it becomes immediately neces- 
sary to interpose further Federal force, and 
lacking immediate State action, that the 
President be urged to instruct the Attorney 
General to take immediate steps to imple- 
ment the powers of the Federal Government 
to protect the rights of American citizens, 
through the use of U.S. marshals and such 
other law enforcement agents as are legally 
and properly required to carry out the law 
and to secure the rights of Americans who 
find themselves deprived of their basic free- 
dom; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to send copies of this resolution 
to the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Honorable Hu- 
BERT H. HUMPHREY, the Vice President of the 
United States, the Honorable Nicholas Kat- 
zenbach, the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Honorable George C. Wallace, 
the Governor of Alabama. 

“L. L. DUXBURY, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“G. H, LEAHY, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Pennsylvania; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

“Whereas history, science, and the demon- 
strated individual worth of immigrants from 
all countries of the world establish that our 
immigration laws are obsolete, The discrim- 
inatory National Origins Act should be re- 
pealed and corrective legislation enacted by 
Congress. To exclude a skilled or gifted per- 
son because the country of his birth has a 
small quota is both undemocratic and waste- 
ful; and 

“Whereas this is a nation of immigrants in 
which citizens of many cultures and ethnic 
origins live and work side by side to make 
the American ideal of equality for all men a 
reality; and 

“Whereas immigrants represent less than 
25 percent of the total work force. Those 
entering the labor force have talents and 
skills which are in short supply in our econ- 
omy: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to repeal the National 
Origins Act and that it pass corrective immi- 
gration legislation to demonstrate to the 
world that we believe all men to be equal 
under law; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
the Members of Congress from Pennsylvania, 
and the chairman of the Committee on Im- 
migration. 

“ROBERT K, HAMILTON, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“ANTHONY J. PETROSKY, 

“Chief Clerk of the House.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Washington; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

“Whereas the Bureau of the Budget has 
proposed that the Soil Conservation Service 
appropriation for assisting locally organized 
and locally managed soil and water conser- 
vation districts be reduced by $20 million 
and that soil and water conservation dis- 
tricts and cooperating farmers, ranchers, and 
other landowners shall pay the Federal Gov- 
ernment up to 50 percent of the cost of 
technical assistance furnished in the design, 
layout, and installation of planned soil and 
2 conservation practices on their lands; 
an 

“Whereas the Federal Government has, for 
some 80 years, provided technical assistance 
to owners and operators of privately owned 
lands believing that it is in the total public 
interest, and one of the most urgent national 
needs to protect and improve the soil and 
water resources of this Nation; and 
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“Whereas over 96 percent of Washington 
privately owned land is included in its 68 
soil and water conservation districts, and 
nearly a third of Washington’s farmers and 
ranchers are annually using the technical 
assistance in the design, layout, and instal- 
lation of planned soil and water conservation 
measures on their lands; and 

“Whereas the supervisors of such districts 
have continuously requested additional tech- 
nical assistance to meet the needs of farmers 
and ranchers to accelerate the application of 
conservation practices; and 

“Whereas recent statewide storms and 
floods of disastrous proportions have resulted 
in heavy erosion and loss of valuable top- 
soil, in heavy sediment deposits in our reser- 
voirs, lakes, streams, and rivers, which also 
have spread over valuable bottom lands and 
in other flood damage to both public and 
private property together with destruction 
or severe damage to thousands of water con- 
trol and use structures, requiring greater, 
rather than reduced efforts in the application 
of soil and water conservation practices; and 

“Whereas such assessments of payments 
to the Federal Government will discourage 
and seriously curtail the application of soil 
and water conservation measures on lands so 
vital to the strength and welfare of the State 
of Washington and the Nation and will seri- 
ously affect the fall harvest on family farms 
and the holdings of small operators; and 

“Whereas this proposed additional burden 
added to the costs of farmers and ranchers 
already in a depressed economic condition, 
would limit the ability of these people to 
participate in the existing agricultural con- 
servation program and similar programs, 
which haye in the past contributed substan- 
tially to the conservation development, and 
the prudent use of these soil and water 
resources: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Washington, That we re- 
spectfully make application to the Congress 
of the United States to continue the long- 
established policy of providing technical as- 
sistance to soil and water conservation dis- 
tricts and their cooperating landowners and 
operators without requiring them to pay the 
Federal Government any portion of cost of 
such technical assistance; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress provide the 
increases in technical assistance requested 
by the soil and water conservation districts 
in Washington and throughout the Nation 
to meet the needs of landowners and opera- 
tors to accelerate the planning and applica- 
tion of conservation measures on their pri- 
vately owned lands; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Honorable Lyndon B. 
Johnson, President of the United States, the 
President of the U.S. Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the Chief of 
the Soil and Conservation Service, and to 
each Senator and Representative in Congress 
from the State of Washington. 

“S. R. HOLCOMB, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Washington; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“Whereas, the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Mines, in cooperation with 
the University of Washington, has main- 
tained for 40 years a coal research lab- 
oratory and a nonmetallics research labora- 
tory on the campus of the university; and 

“Whereas, the Washington State Legisla- 
ture in 1961 appropriated the sum of $500,- 
000 for a building addition for this facility, 
which was constructed and in fact just oc- 
cupied in the fall of 1964, with the under- 
standing that it would remain on the campus 
of the university; and 

“Whereas, the U.S. Bureau of Mines has 
expressed its intention to move these facil- 
ities to Pittsburgh, Pa.; Albany, Oreg., or 
elsewhere; and 
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“Whereas, these facilities as now devel- 
oped, constructed, and installed represent 
the finest and most advanced research in- 
stallation of its kind in the United States; 
and 

“Whereas, these facilities and equipment 
are permanently installed, are extremely 
bulky and heavy, and do not lend them- 
selves to dismantling and moving, with the 
obvious end result that a substantial por- 
tion of these fine facilities and equipment 
would be abandoned and lost and, therefore, 
present capacity to conduct full and mean- 
ingful research into future uses of coal and 
nonmetallics would be lost to this area for- 
ever; and 

“Whereas, it is extremely vital that at 
this time when the use of coal as fuel has 
declined in importance, that research in its 
future uses be maintained at the highest 
possible level; and 

“Whereas, the uprooting, dismantling, and 
movement of these permanently installed 
nonmetallic facilities from an industrial area 
to the agricultural community of Albany, 
Oreg., and at the same time moving the also 
permanently installed coal-research facil- 
ities from the Pacific Coast, with 95 percent 
of these coal reserves occurring in the State 
of Washington, to faraway Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with poor access, communication and avail- 
ability of research for use by industry in 
Washington, Alaska, or the whole West, will 
result in tremendous loss to industry and 
economic development in this State, the 
Pacific Northwest, and the Nation; and 

“Whereas the proposed movement of these 
facilities following the recent investment 
made by the State of Washington of $500,000 
with the understanding that the facilities 
would remain on the University of Washing- 
ton campus would be a breach of faith on 
the part of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines; and 

“Whereas the closure of the Bureau's facil- 
ities on the university campus is presented 
as being a part of the President’s economy 
program, the fact is that the work cannot 
be done more cheaply elsewhere, because of 
the substantial contribution made by the 
State of Washington through the university 
and thus the closure would save the Federal 
Government nothing, but would cost the 
State a great deal—including a payroll of 
over $100,000 a year: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the House of Representa- 
tives of the Legislature of the State of Wash- 
ington, that the U.S. Bureau of Mines be 
requested to review and rescind its decision 
to move its Coal Research Laboratory and 
Nonmetallic Research Laboratory from the 
University of Washington campus; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State 
immediately transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
the President of the U.S. Senate, the Speaker 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and to each Mem- 
ber of Congress from the State of Wash- 


ington. 
“S. R. HOLCOMB, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


A resolution adopted by the Douglas 
County Pomona Grange, of Palisades, Wash., 
relating to the proposed Budget Bureau cut 
in the agricultural budget; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the American 
Legion, southeast district, department of 
Alaska, protesting against the closing of 
the Veterans’ Administration regional of- 
fice at Juneau, Alaska; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A petition, signed by Arthur C. Friss, and 
sundry other citizens of the United States, 
favoring the adoption of House bill 3727, 
the eldercare bill; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The petition of Marian E. Molander, of 
Mount Pleasant, Mich., praying for a redress 
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of grievances; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIMPSON: 
Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of Wyoming; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 


“JOINT MEMORIAL 3 


“A joint memorial memorializing the Post- 
master General of the United States and 
the congressional delegation of the State 
of Wyoming in connection with the issu- 
ance of a postage stamp commemorating 
Wyoming’s 75th anniversary 
“Whereas the government of the State of 

Wyoming was the first in the world to grant 

equality to women; and 
“Whereas the State of Wyoming has played. 

a significant role in the development of the 

West; and 
“Whereas the State of Wyoming is justly 

famed throughout the world for its recrea- 

tional facilities, including Yellowstone and 

Grand Teton National Parks; and 
“Whereas the State of Wyoming will enjoy 

the 75th anniversary of its statehood during 

the year 1965: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate of the 38th 

Legislature of the State of Wyoming 

(the House of Representatives of such Legis- 

lature concurring), That it is the desire of 

the State of Wyoming that a U.S. postage 
stamp be issued commemorating its 75th 
anniversary and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies hereof be 
promptly transmitted to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States, U.S. Senator GALE 

McGee, U.S. Senator MILWARD SIMPSON, and 

Representative in Congress TENO RONCALIO. 

“WALTER B. PHELAN, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“ANDREW MCMASTER, 
“President of the Senate.” 


“JOINT MEMORIAL 4 


“A joint memorial, memorializing the Post- 
master General of the United States and 
the congressional delegation of the State 
of Wyoming in favor of the issuance of a 
postage stamp commemorating Grand 

Teton National Park 


“Whereas there was commenced a series of 
U.S. postage stamps commemorating each of 
the several national parks; and 

“Whereas the series was completed with 
the exception of a stamp commemorating 
Grand Teton National Park; and 

“Whereas the issuance of such stamp would 
complete the series and would focus world- 
wide attention on the beauties of Grand. 
Teton National Park: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 38th Legis- 
lature of the State of Wyoming (the House 
of Representatives of such Legislature con- 
curring), That it is the wish of the people of 
Wyoming that a postage stamp be issued 
commemorating Grand Teton National Park; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies hereof be 
promptly transmitted to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States, to U.S. Senator 
GALE McGee, to U.S. Senator MILWARD SIMP- 
son and to Representative in Congress TENO 
RONCALIO. 

“WALTER B. PHELAN, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“ANDREW MCMASTER, 
“President of the Senate.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 

“JOINT MEMORIAL 2 


“A joint memorial memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States with reference 
to the scenic road from Rawlins, Wyo., to 
the Little Snake River Valley in Carbon 
County, Wyo. 

“Whereas the U.S. Government by and 
through the Bureau of Public Roads in 
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the Department of Commerce has author- 
ized a scenic roads and parkway study; and 

“Whereas the Wyoming State Highway De- 
partment is submitting prior to January 25, 
1965, a detailed proposal for a scenic road 
connecting Rawlins, Wyo., and the Little 
Snake River Valley which passes through 
some of the most outstanding scenic country 
in the United States; and 

“Whereas this route will direct itself to the 
general area of the Savery Pothook Dam re- 
cently approved by Congress and will pro- 
vide access to an outstanding recreation 
area of many thousand acres and provides an 
outstanding scenic route for those Ameri- 
cans traveling east and west and north 
and south across this great continent: Now, 
therefore, it is 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 38th Leg- 
islature of the State of Wyoming (the House 
of Representatives of such Legisiature con- 
curring), That we hereby strongly urge the 
consideration of this project as the primary 
project in the intermountain West because 
of its scenic and utilitarian values during 
the construction of the Savery Pothcok Dam; 
it is further 

“Resolved, That duly attested copies hereof 
be promptly transmitted to the U.S. Senators 
from Wyoming, Wyoming’s Member of Con- 
gress, the Bureau of Public Roads, Commerce 
Department, and the Wyoming State High- 
way Department. 

“WALTER B. PHELAN, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“ANDREW MCMASTER, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 

boii ah of Wyoming; ordered to lie on the 
e: 
“JOINT MEMORIAL 1 

“A joint memorial, memorializing the 100th 

anniversary of the heroic death of Ist Lt. 

Caspar Collins, a member of the 11th Ohio 

Volunteer Cavalry, who was killed by hos- 

tile Indians, July 26, 1865, at the Battle 

of Platte Bridge Station, later renamed 

Fort Caspar by the War Department in his 

honor, 25 years before his name was per- 

petuated as the name of the city of Casper 

“Whereas, Ist Lt. Caspar Collins, age 20, 
of the lith Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, was 
killed in a heroic attempt to save a fellow 
trooper from approximately 3,000 hostile In- 
dians on July 26, 1865, at Platte Bridge Sta- 
tion; and 

“Whereas the city of Casper is required by 
law to honor this important date in Wyo- 
ming history with appropriate services; and 

“Whereas July 26, 1965, is the 100th anni- 
versary date of his death, when a diorama 
depicting the actual battle scene will be dedi- 
cated; and 

“Whereas the citizens of Casper with all 
due respect cherish the traditions upon 
which the city was founded, and do hereby 
2 attention to their city’s heroic namesake; 
an 

“Whereas the great State of Wyoming is 
celebrating its 75th anniversary of statehood; 
and 

“Whereas this anniversary date will add 
to the history of our State: Now, therefore, 
itis 

“Resolved, by the 38th Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming, That we acknowledge and 
express our deep interest in this historic 
occasion; be it further 

“Resolved, That attested true copies of this 
memorial be transmitted to the Fort Caspar 
Commission, the city of Casper, our Senators, 
and Representative in Congress. 

“PETER E. MADSEN, 
“President of the Senate. 
“WALTER B. PHELAN, 
“Speaker of the House.” 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. DOUGLAS, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Michael Greenebaum, of Illinois, to be & 
member. of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board for the remainder of the term expir- 
ing June 30, 1965; and 

Michael Greenebaum, of Illinois, to be & 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, for the term of 4 years expiring June 
30, 1969. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

S. 1504. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marco Ujkic; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 1505. A bill to amend title I of the Social 
Security Act to provide uniform Federal par- 
ticipation and eligibility standards for bene- 
fits payable as medical assistance for the 
aged; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MILLER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 1506. A bill to amend the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 to authorize grants 
under the act for community action pro- 
grams in the field of consumer credit educa- 
tion and consumer debt counseling; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr, BENNETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

S. 1507. A bill to facilitate the work of the 
Department of Agriculture, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 1508. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide uniform provisions for crop liens, inter- 
est on unpaid marketing quota penalties and 
the persons liable for such penalties for all 
commodities for which a marketing quota 
program is in effect; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr, STENNIS: 

S. 1509. A bill for the relief of lessees of 
a certain tract of land in Logtown, Miss.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 1510. A bill for the relief of June J. Mor- 

gan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S. 1511. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional district judge for 
the eastern district of Virginia; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BASS: 

S. 1512. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that World 
War II and Korean conflict veterans entitled 
to educational benefits under any law admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration who 
did not utilize their entitlement may trans- 
fer their entitlement to their children; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bass when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 1513. A bill to amend the Tucker Act, 

section 1346 (a) (2) of title 28, United States 
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Code, to increase from $10,000 to $30,000, the 
limitation on the jurisdiction of the U.S. dis- 
trict courts in suits against the United States 
for breach of contract or for compensation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1514. A bill for the relief of 1st Lt. James 
R. Hoy, US. Air Force; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1515. A bill to include the construction 
of an additional span as part of the author- 
ized reconstruction, enlargement, and ex- 
tension of the bridge across the Mississippi 
at Rock Island, Ill; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dirksen when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request) : 

S. 1516. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, so as to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to enter into con- 
tracts for the inspection, maintenance, and 
repair of fixed equipment in federally owned 
buildings for periods not to exceed 5 years, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr, McOLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself, Mr. 
Case, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Fone, Mr. Hart, Mr. Javits, Mr. Mc- 
Namara, Mr. PROXMIRE, and Mr. 
Scott) : 

S. 1517. A bill to protect the right of in- 
dividuals to register and to vote in State and 
Federal elections without discrimination be- 
cause of race or color; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Doveras when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 1518. A bill to promote an orderly ar- 
rangement between the United States and 
the States with respect to certain regulatory 
authority involving intergovernmental rela- 
tionships between the United States and the 
States; to the Committee on Government 

tions. 

S. 1519. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Dalby; 

S. 1520. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Harwell Hogan; 

S. 1521. A bill for the relief of Lloyd L. 
Ward, Jr.; 

S. 1522. A bill to remove arbitrary limita- 
tions upon attorneys’ fees for services 
rendered in proceedings before administra- 
tive agencies of the United States, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1523. A bill to amend the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act to permit parties to, and 
persons required to appear in, agency pro- 
ceedings to be represented by attorneys at 
law or other duly qualified representatives; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1524. A bill to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 1525. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to assist in providing 
more flexibility in the financing and admin=- 
istration of State rehabilitation programs, 
and to assist in the expansion and improve- 
ment of services and facilities provided un- 
der such programs, particularly for the men- 
tally retarded and other groups presenting 
special vocational rehabilitation problems, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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By Mr. DOMINICK: 

S. 1526. A bill relating to crime and crim- 
inal procedure in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dominick when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONRONEY (for himself and 
Mr. Harris) : 

S. J. Res. 63. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign nations to participate in 
the International Petroleum Exposition to 
be held at Tulsa, Okla., May 12 through 
21, 1966; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MONRONEY when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOMINICK (for himself, Mr, 
ALLOTT, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. WILLIAMS 
of Delaware, and Mr. SIMPSON) : 

S.J. Res. 64. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution with respect 
to the qualifications of Members of the 
Senate; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dominick when 
he introduced the above resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF THE 
SENATE ON CERTAIN CHANGES 
IN OPERATING FREQUENCY IN 
STANDARD BROADCAST BAND 


Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and Mr. 
SPARKMAN) submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 88) to express the sense of the 
Senate on certain changes in operating 
frequency in standard broadcast band, 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. SMATHERS 
(for himself and Mr. Sparkman), which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


CONSUMER CREDIT REGULATION 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
recent hearings and discussions of the 
role of the Federal Government in the 
field of consumer credit regulation have 
generated great disagreement. I feel 
sure, however, that there is one aspect of 
the problem on which all concerned can 
agree. This is the need for greater un- 
derstanding by consumers of what credit 
is, where it is available, its costs, and how 
to use it wisely? 

Since most of the serious consumer 
credit problems involve the segment of 
our citizenry whom the President’s anti- 
poverty program is designed to help, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to make available under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, grants for con- 
sumer credit education and consumer 
debt counseling to low-income families 
and ask that it lie on the table for 1 week 
for cosponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
held at the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Utah. 

The bill (S. 1506) to amend the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964 to au- 
thorize grants under the act for com- 
munity action programs in the field of 
consumer credit education and consumer 
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debt counseling, introduced by Mr. BEN- 
NETT, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 now 
provides in section 205(a) that the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
may authorize grants to public or pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies for community 
action programs focused on the needs of 
low-income families. 

This bill would add two new items to 
the fields in which such programs may 
he conducted: Consumer credit educa- 
tion and consumer debt counseling. 

Consumer credit outstanding at the 
end of 1964 was just under $77 billion. 
This credit stems from a variety of 
sources including banks, credit unions, 
sales finance companies, consumer fi- 
nance companies, savings and loan insti- 
tutions, and various retail stores and 
dealers. In a society where merchants 
and lenders are quick to offer new prod- 
ucts and methods of financing if they 
find that consumers desire them, it is to 
be expected that there would be a great 
many different consumer credit types. 
Not only are these types different in their 
desirability of use for different transac- 
tions but they are necessarily different 
in cost to the consumer. One can not 
expect to get credit for a $3 purchase in 
a retail establishment at the same rate 
of charge as he can get a $20,000 mort- 
gage loan for a home or a $3,000 time 
payment contract for an automobile. 
These are not comparable in use, avail- 
ability, credit charge, or method of credit 
charge statement, nor need they be. 

The important thing is that prospec- 
tive credit users be familiar with the 
advantages and costs of each of the var- 
ious credit types and the sources which 
are available and most desirable for var- 
ious purposes. 

During the lengthy hearings over the 
past 4 years on credit legislation on a 
Federal level, several things have become 
evident. The most important of these, 
in my opinion, is the lack of knowledge 
which was shown by individuals who had 
difficulties with their use of credit. Re- 
peatedly, those who felt that they had 
been mistreated admitted that they 
didn’t shop around either for the mer- 
chandise purchased or for the most rea- 
sonable financing. Indeed few realized 
that there are a variety of alternative 
eredit sources available. They also ad- 
mitted readily that they were unaware 
of any legal protection or of any action 
that could be taken if they thought that 
they had been cheated. In most cases, 
legal action could have been taken if the 
consumer had known what to do. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do 
not claim that there is no need for addi- 
tional legislation. Many States have very 
good credit statutes. Others have need 
for a great deal of improvement. Due 
to the complexity of credit laws and reg- 
ulations that have evolved over the years, 
it is not simple to develop legislation 
which will assist consumers in their 
choices, but which at the same time will 
not rip asunder the whole credit fabric 
on which a major part of our prosperity 
and standard of living rests. Because 
the field is so complex, the National Con- 
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ference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws has undertaken a 3-year 
study at an estimated cost of $750,000. 
The study, which has been supported and 
contributed to by virtually all types of 
financial institutions, will consider all 
aspects of consumer credit. It is the goal 
of the conference to develop feasible 
methods of disclosing credit costs and 
provide full complete and workable pro- 
tection for consumers. I ask unanimous 
consent that an article from the March 
2 issue of the American Banker regard- 
ing this study be included at this point. 

I am convinced that this study can re- 
sult in uniform State legislation which 
will give full protection to consumers 
while at the same time avoid undue 
burdens on legitimate business interests. 

Improved legislation alone, however, 
will not be the answer to credit problems 
in the absence of education. The final 
conclusion of David Kaplovitz's intensive 
study of credit problems published in his 
book, “The Poor Pay More,” is that. the 
problem lies not so much in inadequate 
legal means establishing consumer rights, 
but rather in the lack of understanding 
by the consumer and thus his inability to 
take advantage of his legal rights, It is 
this deeper and more fundamental aspect 
of the problem toward which the bill I 
introduce today is directed. 

As one would expect, legitimate lenders 
and merchants have a great stake in this 
effort. Perhaps theirs is not an entirely 
unselfish motive. They know that a cus- 
tomer who thinks he has been dealt with 
unjustly is not a repeat customer and 
neither are his friends and acquaint- 
ances. Through greater information, 
consumers ‘will have a natural tendency 
to avoid gyp operators and patronize 
reputable merchandising and lending in- 
stitutions. 

Education must be provided for two 
separate groups. Those who are now in 
school who will soon be making major 
credit purchases must be made aware of 
credit sources, the differences in types of 
credit, the advantages and disadvantages 
of each type, and how to make the most 
effective use of each. Education for these 
students can be provided in the class- 
room, Secondly, and equally important, 
education must be provided for those who 
are now engaged in purchasing on credit 
and doing so unwisely. This can be pro- 
vided in the form of counseling services 
in each community to assist with present 
problems and instruction that will assist 
in the future. 

A start has already been made in the 
education of both of these important 
groups. Nearly 2.500 cities in the United 
States and Canada, and some districts 
in England now have credit education in 
their secondary schools. This is in addi- 
tion to the colleges and universities 
which also have courses. Most of the 
educational material used in the second- 
ary schools has been provided at the 
expense of the business community as 
part of an effort to inform prospective 
customers of proper credit use. 

In addition to the programs in schools 
for those now attending, the adult pop- 
ulation has also been provided with some 
assistance. In city after city, business 
and community leaders have initiated 
programs of consumer counseling. In 
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most instances, broad community sup- 
port has been obtained for these coun- 
seling services. 

As an example of the typical sup- 
port, in Cleveland, the counseling service 
board of trustees includes representa- 
tives from finance companies, retail- 
ing, banking, savings and loan institu- 
tions, the trustee division of the munici- 
pal court, the AFL-CIO, Family Service 
„Association, and Legal Aid Society. 

In Charleston, W. Va., trustees in- 
clude the legal profession, legal aid, ref- 
eree in bankruptcy, the press, commu- 
nity council, and labor federation. 

In Salt Lake City, credit counseling 
service trustees include the Salt Lake 
Credit Bureau, the Utah Credit Union 
League, medical society, community 
services council, family service society, 
better business bureau, legal aid society, 
and a university professor, in addition 
to the retailers, financial institutions, 
and legal profession. 

The cooperation of interested parties 
can result in substantial benefit to the 
distressed debtor as well as those con- 
templating credit purchases. The coun- 
seling service gives them the guidance 
and tools required to achieve a level of 
responsible and manageable debt. 

These programs are valuable to the 
consumer in helping him to more prop- 
erly use credit if it is desirable for him 
to use it at all, they will strengthen fi- 
nancial stability in the community, stim- 
ulate improvement of business conditions 
and foster better relationships between 
the public generally and the private en- 
terprise system of the country. 

Consumer counseling services have be- 
gun to spread throughout the country 
after a relatively slow start. In areas 
where no counseling services yet exist, 
many business and banking executives 
are personally handling the cases of in- 
dividuals who request help. 

In addition to this effort, there are 
thousands of financial and retail estab- 
lishments which have counseling services 
for the assistance of present and pro- 
spective borrowers. 

Despite this organized and individual 
effort on the part of the business com- 
munity, there yet remains a great task 
ahead. Many individuals who are most 
in need of assistance do not frequent the 
types of institutions which are providing 
counseling. Thus they may be unaware 
of the services available. Even if they 
were aware of the assistance possibility, 
they may be reluctant to approach an 
unfamiliar office. 

It is for this reason that I have intro- 
duced this bill to make grants available 
under the Economie Opportunity Act so 
that the Federal Government may sup- 
plement the efforts made by private 
enterprise and the community in areas 
where the Federal Government has de- 
cided to concentrate its efforts in the 
war on poverty. 

In communities where counseling serv- 
ices are now available, I would wish only 
to strengthen their programs and provide 
additional resources to make them more 
effective and more readily available to 
those outside the normal channels of 
assistance. 

In communities which do not have 
consumer credit education and counsel- 
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ing, funds could be available for their 
support. 

Benefits can be immediate for those 
who are now having difficulty managing 
their finances, and in the long run, we 
will have given others the knowledge and 
ability to handle their affairs without 
additional assistance. It is also likely 
that the experience gained will contrib- 
ute to the work of the National Commis- 
sioners of Uniform State Laws in their 
efforts to analyze needs and draft uni- 
form credit statutes. 

This approach will help consumers to 
help themselves in credit transactions. 
It will increase their knowledge, and, 
in the words of the President, it will 
make them more able to “pursue the ex- 
cellent and reject the tawdry—in every 
19 600 and in every aspect of American 

e.“ 


TRANSFER OF UNUSED EDUCATION- 
AL BENEFITS OF VETERANS TO 
THEIR CHILDREN 


Mr. BASS. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing, for appropriate reference, a 
bill which would allow World War II and 
Korean war veterans to transfer any un- 
used educational benefits they might 
have to their children. 

I have been annoyed for some time by 
the discriminatory treatment some vet- 
erans receive under what is commonly 
referred to as the GI bills because they 
either completed their education prior to 
entering the service or they, were not in 
a position to continue it when they were 
released. Veterans in this category de- 
served these benefits fully as much as 
those who were able to take advantage of 
the education program, yet due to cir- 
cumstances they usually had no control 
over, it was impossible for them to receive 
their just deserts. The bill I am intro- 
ducing is designed to alleviate this dis- 
crimination and enable these veterans to 
receive the benefits their former com- 
rades-in-arms have long enjoyed. It 
recognizes and acknowledges the con- 
tribution these veterans made in a time 
of great need. It is also in a spirit of 
justice that this bill recognizes that the 
veterans of World War II and the Korean 
conflict gave up an economically highly 
productive period in their lives while 
they served their country. It seems only 
fair, then, to pass this on to their chil- 
dren. 

The demand for higher education in 
the United States today is unprecedented. 
Yet neither the schools nor many young 
people interested in higher education can 
take advantage of this demand without 
financial assistance. We live in an age 
of increasing specialization and technical 
know-how, both of which promise prog- 
ress. Yet with an average family annual 
income of less than $5,500 and a popula- 
tion that has increased 18.4 percent since 
1950, financing education becomes a ma- 
jor problem for families. Schools of 
higher education must be ready for a 
1970 student population almost double 
that of 1960. In 1960 the average num- 
ber of school years completed by persons 
25 years of age or over was 10.6; by 1980 
that figure is projected to be 12.2 years. 
It is the institutions of higher learning 
which will be noticeably affected. The 
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bill I propose will help the families of 
over 4 million students and will assist 
to a significant extent professional, sci- 
entific, business, private vocational, 
junior colleges—a wide variety of insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

President Johnson tells us that the cost 
of one pupil to attend a private college 
is $2,400 per year and $1,600 for a public 
college. This cost is expected to rise by 
one-third during the next decade. The 
burden this places on the average family 
is obviously substantial, particularly 
when it is realized that there are, statis- 
tically, 2% children in each family. 

Under the provisions of the bill I am 
introducing, each child enrolled in a 
full-time program of instruction would 
receive $110 per month as an educational 
assistance allowance. While this will 
probably not pay the entire cost it will 
certainly go a considerable way toward 
this and will relieve the burdened fam- 
ily’s share by about two-thirds. While 
based on the number of months of edu- 
cation or training the veteran was en- 
titled to receive but did not use, the pro- 
gram of benefits is the same as those set 
out in the War Orphans Act. This will 
provide for uniform administration of the 
program by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and will enable it to be effectuated 
with a minimum issuance of new regula- 
tion and establishment of new proce- 
dures. It also prevents students from 
receiving allowances for wives and chil- 
dren. The benefits are limited to 
programs of instruction, conducted by 
educational instructions, which are gen- 
erally accepted as necessary to fulfill the 
requirements for the attainment of an 
educational, professional, or vocational 
objective. This will prevent many of the 
abuses found in the earlier acts which 
resulted from the loose practices allowed 
in these acts because of the failure to 
limit sufficiently the type programs or 
schools which could be attended. Edu- 
cational institution, as used in the bill, 
is defined as “any public or private vo- 
cational school, business school, junior 
college, teachers’ college, college, normal 
school, professional school, university, 
or scientific or technical institution, or 
any other institution if it furnishes edu- 
cation above the secondary school level 
and is approved by the Administrator.” 

It will be noted that the child may 
receive these benefits until he attains 
the age of 31. This differs from the War 
Orphans Act which states that the child 
must have begun the program by his 
21st birthday and have completed it by 
his 23d. This latter act does allow the 
child to continue until he reaches the age 
of 31 under certain conditions and in the 
discretion of the Administrator. I have 
deliberately omitted the limitations con- 
tained in the War Orphans Act. I did 
so in order to enable the child to utilize 
the benefits for professional training 
such as law or medicine or to attend 
graduate school if he so chooses. These 
schools are usually more expensive than 
undergraduate schools. In many cases 
it is possible for the student to live at 
home and attend a nearby college for 
his undergraduate training but he is 
forced to go away to attend a profes- 
sional or graduate school because of the 
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inaccessibility of such a school in close 
proximity to his home. If this is the 
case, then, of course, the expense is in- 
creased manifold. Another reason for 
omitting the age limitation is that in 
many cases a child just out of high 
school is not mature enough to really 
know what he or she wants to do, but 
within 2 or 3 years will realize that he 
wants and needs to attend college. In 
this instance the child would probably 
be a much better student, but would be 
prohibited because of his age from re- 
ceiving the benefits which might be the 
deciding factor in his return to college. 

There are approximately 1.9 million 
veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict who did not use any or 
who only used part of their educational 
entitlement. A rough projection of this, 
based on the census report, shows that 
about 4.7 million children would be 
eligible to receive benefits under this bill. 
I am informed by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration that there are some 52.9 mil- 
lion months of unused educational bene- 
fits remaining. This would mean edu- 
cational assistance for an average of 11 
months for each veteran’s child who 
takes advantage of the program. 

Mr. President, the entire blueprint of 
the Great Society is aimed at raising the 
economic and educational level of our 
society to a more equitable plane. 
Under this blueprint, new methods are 
being sought to provide more people 
with the wherewithal to attain a college 
education. This bill would contribute 
materially to this end by providing some 
52.9 million months of education to al- 
most 5 million young people. 

Finally, of less importance perhaps, 
but of real value is the fact that this 
legislation would serve to remind and im- 
press the younger generation with the 
great efforts expended by our Armed 
Forces these last 25 years, our indebted- 
ness to them, and the appreciation of 
their country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of the bill, and 
also that the bill may lie at the desk for 
10 days to enable other Senators to be- 
come cosponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the re- 
quests of the Senator from Tennessee 
are granted. 

The bill (S. 1512) to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to provide that 
World War II and Korean conflict vet- 
erans entitled to educational benefits 
under any law administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration who did not utilize 
their entitlement may transfer their en- 
titlement to their children, introduced 
by Mr. Bass, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The section-by-section analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. Bass is as follows: 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF BLL To 

ALLOW VETERANS TO TRANSFER UNUSED EDU- 

CATIONAL BENEFITS TO THEIR CHILDREN 

This bill would amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to include chapter 45, 
entitled “Transfer of Educational Benefits.” 
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Section 2201: Provides that World War II 
and the Korean conflict veterans who were 
eligible for education and training under 
any VA administered law may transfer un- 
used portion of their entitlement to any 
of his children in any amounts he desires 
and allows him to modify or revoke the trans- 
fer. In case the veteran is incompetent or 
deceased the other parent or guardian may 
transfer the benefits. 

Section 2202: Limits the benefits to pro- 
grams conducted by educational institutions 
with a predetermined educational, profes- 
sional, or vocational objective. Defines edu- 
cational institution” as the usual college, 
business or vocational school, or professional, 
technical, or scientific institution. 

Section 2208: Reduces the period of en- 
titlement by the number of months that a 
veteran received vocational rehabilitation 
from the VA. 

Section 2204: Provides that the child may 
receive the benefits from age 18 or when 
he finishes secondary education until age 
31 with the exception that if he is above 
compulsory school attendance age then in 
the discretion of the administrator he may 
begin earlier. 

Section 2205: Insures that no child shall 
be eligible for benefits of this nature under 
two VA programs. 

Section 2206: Provides that the Admin- 
istrator shall pay to the parent or guardian 
of each eligible person applying an educa- 
tional assistance allowance, but limits it to 
the period of enrollment and prohibits any 
allowance from being paid where the stu- 
dent is not pursuing his course in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations of the 
educational institution he is attending. Pro- 
hibits also the payment when the absences 
exceed 30 days in a 12-month period while 
the institution is in session. Requires that 
the Administrator receive certification of en- 
rollment and attendance. Provides that the 
allowance be paid within 20 days after cer- 
tification if practicable. 

Section 2207: Allows $110 per month if 
student is enrolled full time; $80 per month 
if enrolled three-quarters time; and $50 
per month for half-time enrollment. No 
benefits are payable for less than half time 
study. If it is an alternate work-study pro- 
gram of enrollment then the allowance is 
$90 per month, in which case the student 
must be enrolled full time. 

Section 2208: Allows the benefits to be 
transferred without regard to the expira- 
tion of time limitations. 

Section 2: Technical amendment relating 
to numbering. 

Section 3: Effective date is the 1st day of 
the 2d month following enactment. 


RELIEF OF 1ST LT. JAMES R. HOY, 
U.S. AIR FORCE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to relieve 1st Lt. James R. Hoy, U.S. Air 
Force, from all liability for repayment to 
the United States the sum of $1,167.73, 
representing the amount of overpay- 
ments of basic pay received by him for 
the period from January 2, 1962, through 
January 30, 1965. 

This indebtedness was incurred as a 
result of erroneous information supplied 
to him by personnel of the Financial 
Services Division at Larson Air Force 
Base, Wash., and on two occasions by 
the Accounting and Finance Center at 
Denver, Colo. This information led him 
to believe that his previous 3 years and 
10 months of active duty in the U.S. Na- 
val Reserve placed him in a category of 
a commissioned officer, credited with 
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over 4 years active enlisted service, and 
entitled him to additional monthly pay. 
Based upon this information, he ac- 
cepted additional monthly pay during 
the period mentioned above. 

Lieutenant Hoy received his Air Force 
Reserve Commission on November 22, 
1961, and was processed to active duty 
on January 2, 1962. He was paid in ac- 
cordance to the pay scale of second lieu- 
tenant with over 6 years creditable lon- 
gevity. 

Upon his arrival at Larson Air Force 
Base on June 13, 1963, the personnel of 
the Financial Services Division informed 
Lieutenant Hoy after a review of his 
record that he was to be reimbursed $410 
for underpayment backdated to January 
2, 1962. He then requested that his 
records be sent to the Air Force Ac- 
counting and Finance Center at Denver, 
Colo., to be computed and a judgment 
rendered before he would accept pay- 
ment. This was returned approximately 
2 weeks later, and as no error was dis- 
covered he accepted the back payment 
and his records were adjusted to the cor- 
rect pay scale. Due to a feeling of cau- 
tion, he again requested a record check 
by Denver on November 20, 1964, the 
results of which were negative. 

The error in payment was later dis- 
covered by personnel at Larson after the 
second record check by Denver had been 
returned. The Chief of the Financial 
Services Division at Larson has since been 
advised by Denver of the overpayment, 
and instructions were issued to take col- 
lection action. 

If Lieutenant Hoy is required to reim- 
burse the United States for this error, 
which was caused by no fault of his own, 
it will create a serious hardship finan- 
cially on him, his wife, and five children. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1514) for the relief of 1st 
Lt. James R. Hoy, U.S. Air Force, intro- 
duced by Mr. Dirksen, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


ROCK ISLAND CENTENNIAL BRIDGE, 
ILLINOIS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to include the construction of an addi- 
tional span as part of the authorized re- 
construction, enlargement, and extension 
of the bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Rock Island, Ill. 

The purpose of this bill is to further 
amend the act approved March 18, 1938, 
which authorized the city of Rock Island, 
III., to construct, maintain, and operate 
a toll bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Rock Island. Under the pro- 
visions of the bill the improvements shall 
be commenced not later than April 1, 
1970, and shall be completed within 3 
years after such date. 

The act of March 18, 1938, was further 
amended by Public Law 682, 84th Con- 
gress, approved July 11, 1956, and Public 
Law 85-629, approved August 14, 1958. 

The act of March 18, 1938, authorized 
the city of Rock Island to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across the Mississippi River from Rock 
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Island, Ill., to Davenport, Iowa, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of an act 
to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters, approved March 
26, 1906. 

The Rock Island Centennial Bridge 
was completed in 1940, and since that 
time the average daily traffic over the 
bridge has increased from 4,000 to nearly 
15,000 vehicles per day. 

The metropolitan area of Rock Island 
and Moline, III., Davenport, Iowa, and 
adjacent cities, has a total population of 
over 200,000. The area is highly indus- 
trialized, with an estimated 130 indus- 
tries and about 30,000 employees on the 
Illinois side, and 180 industries with 
about 15,000 employes on the Iowa side. 
Being one metropolitan area, the traffic 
across the river produced by this em- 
Ployment is extremely heavy on the 
bridge. 

Steps should be taken now to permit 
the Centennial Bridge to be utilized to 
its designed capacity to relieve the exist- 
ing and anticipated traffic conditions. 
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If this is not done, the economy of the 
area will be adversely affected and the 
movement of the highway traffic im- 
paired. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a report of the Rock Island Cen- 
tennial Bridge Commission setting forth 
the annual traffic over the bridge from 
1960 through December 1964 and the net 
receipts during the same period from 
tolls collected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the report will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1515) to include the con- 
struction of an additional span as part 
of the authorized reconstruction, en- 
largement, and extension of the bridge 
across the Mississippi at Rock Island, Ill., 
introduced by Mr. DIRKSEN, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

The report presented by Mr. Dirksen 
is as follows: 


Yearend report for the Rock Island Centennial Bridge Commission ending Dec. 31, 1964 


1960 1961 1963 1964 
Vehieles: 

Passenger cars- trucks 4, 485, 121 4, 233, 066 4, 500, 470 4, 767, 193 5, 248, 358 
Buses (city lines) 52, 101 48, 039 47,347 673 48, 692 
Total vehicles. 4, 537, 222 4, 281, 104 4, 547, 917 4. 813, 871 5, 207, 050 
20 | $494,609.27 | $527,393. 55 „ 506. 55 $616, 951. 79 
201, 071. 23 218, 372. 41 231, 500. 17 244, 299. 54 
290, 538. 04 309, 021. 14 327, 006. 38 392, 652, 25 
Ei 4, 486, 000. 00 | 4, 604, 000.00 | 4, 501, 000. 00 SR oon oo 
e e A © 186, 901. 60 157, 481. 50 193,989.00 | 185, 228. 50 
mP. MET ae TECT 234, 679. 80 259, 614. 73 274, 883. 81 303, 536. 19 


* 1$250,000 additional bonds sold in March 1962, revising total of outstanding bonds to $4,736,000. Bonds retired 


during the 
$4,501,000, 


tanding, 


fon 1962, $132,000; balance outs $4,604,000. Retired in 1963, $103,000; balance outstanding, 
onds retired during 1964, $113,000 and balance of bonds outstanding is $4,388,000. 


Nore.—The above figures include an estimated figure for the month of December 1964, as we do not as yet have 
these figures available. However, they are estimated on past year’s business and will be well in line. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, by 
request I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, so as to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services to 
enter into contracts for the inspection, 
maintenance, and repair of fixed equip- 
ment in Federal buildings for periods not 
to exceed 5 years, and for other purposes. 
It is being introduced at the request of 
the Acting Administrator of General 
Services as a part of the legislative pro- 
gram of the General Services Adminis- 
tration for 1965. 

According to the Acting Administrator, 
the purpose of this bill is to permit 
greater economy, safety, and efficiency 
in the maintenance and operation of 
Federal buildings by authorizing the 
General Services Administration to en- 
ter into contracts for the inspection, 
maintenance, and repair of equipment 
and equipment systems in Federal build- 
ings for periods not to exceed 5 years. 


An identical bill (S. 1233) was intro- 
duced in the 88th Congress, reported 
favorably by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. It passed the Senate, 
but failed to be acted upon in the House. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
addressed to the President of the Senate 
from the Acting Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, dated February 5, 1965, 
which sets forth additional justification 
and background on the proposed legis- 
lation, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1516) to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, so as to 
authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to enter into contracts for the 
inspection, maintenance, and repair of 
fixed equipment in federally owned 
buildings for periods not to exceed 5 
years, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. MCCLELLAN, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Government 


Operations. 
The letter presented by Mr. McCLe.- 
LAN is as follows: 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1965. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: Transmitted here- 
with for referral to the appropriate commit- 
tee is a draft bill prepared by the General 
Services Administration to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended, so as to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services to enter 
into contracts for the inspection, mainte- 
nance, and repair of fixed equipment in fed- 
erally owned buildings for periods not to ex- 
ceed 5 years, and for other purposes. 

This proposal is a part of the legislative 
program of the General Services Administra- 
tion for the 89th Congress, 1st session. 

The purpose of this proposed legislation is 
to permit greater economy, safety, and effi- 
ciency in the maintenance and operation of 
Federal buildings by authorizing the Gen- 
eral Services Administration to enter into 
contracts necessary for the inspection, main- 
tenance, and repair of fixed equipment and 
equipment systems in Federal buildings for 
periods not to exceed 5 years 

The fixed equipment systems intended to 
be covered by the proposed legislation to- 
gether with comments justifying enactment 
of the proposal are set forth in more detail in 
the attachment hereto. 

With respect to the fiscal effects of the en- 
actment of this proposal, it is believed that 
substantial savings would inure to the bene- 
fit of the Government. However, the extent 
of these savings cannot be measured at this 
time because long-term contracts for such 
services have not been consummated in the 
past. 

For the reasons stated above, prompt and 
favorable consideration of the enclosed draft 
bill is recommended. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that, 
from the standpoint of the administration’s 
program, there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this proposed legislation to the Con- 


Sincerely yours, 
Lawson B. KNOTT, Jr., 
Acting Administrator, 


ATTACHMENT 


The fixed equipment systems intended to 
be covered by this measure include heating, 
refrigeration, ventilating, air conditioning, 
electrical, vertical transportation, plumbing, 
fire protection, watchman, fuel, and pneu- 
matic tube systems installed in Federal 
buildings. Typical items common to these 
systems are the following: boilers, stokers and 
oil burners; compressors, chillers, and cool- 
ing towers; fans, airhandlers, and induction 
units; transformers, motors, generators, 
high-voltage switchgear and interior dis- 
tribution wiring; pumps, piping, and water 
tanks; fire alarms and watchman central 
recorders; fuel tanks, and lines; blowers and 
tube stations; and elevators and escala- 
tors. Such systems are relatively complex 
and costly and require continuous inspec- 
tion, maintenance, and repair (when neces- 
sary) of such a character that they can be 
operated efficiently, with the greatest pos- 
sible safety, with a minimum of service in- 
terruption, for the longest possible time 
economically justifiable. 

A substantial part of the servicing of this 
equipment is subject to being performed for 
the Government by contracting with firms 
which specialize in the various aspects there- 
of. It would be very advantageous to the 
Government if more of this servicing could 
be contracted out. There are several reasons 
for this. For one thing, the Government in 
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many localities has been unable to employ, 
or to retain for any length of time those em- 
ployed, the necessary number of specially 
trained skilled craftsmen, and supervisors 
with know-how, to perform the work because 
of local labor market conditions. For an- 
other, by contracting for this work the Gov- 
ernment is relieved of the added costs and 
difficulties inherent in purchasing, transport- 
ing, and storing innumerable spare parts and 
other supplies which would otherwise be 
necessary, as well as arranging for the availa- 
bility of such spare parts and other supplies 
promptly when and where needed in the 
many Federal buildings throughout the 
country, not infrequently on an emergency 
basis. For a third, even assuming that the 
Government could obtain and retain the 
necessary skilled craftsmen at all locations, 
the amount of such service work required at 
any given time for any given Federal build- 
ing varies to such an extent that it would 
be most difficult, if not impossible, in many 
small isolated locations, to schedule the work 
so that the skilled craftsmen employed by 
the Government would be fully employed on 
the one hand, or that, on the other hand, 
there are sufficient skilled craftsmen availa- 
ble to handle the work on other occasions 
when unpredictable and urgent heavy de- 
mands for their services may arise to serv- 
ice particular buildings. For these reasons 
and because of other problems, some of 
which are indicated hereinafter, the usual 
practice of private industry is to enter into 
long-term contracts with specialty firms for 
such services. 

Under present law, Government contracts 
for the inspection, maintenance, and repair 
of such equipment may be entered into for 
only 1 year. It is believed that authority 
to contract for a longer period will yield 
lower costs and more efficient and satisfac- 
tory service and operations. 

It has been our experience that many con- 
tractors do not fully carry out their obli- 
gations under 1-year contracts with us for 
equipment inspection, maintenance, and re- 
pair, as hidden deficiencies in such mainte- 
nance show up later, often after the con- 
tract has expired and a new contractor is on 
the job. Because of their inherently latent 
nature, it is most difficult to prove whether 
the deficiencies in performance under such 
contracts are attributable to one short-term 
contractor or to another, at least to the ex- 
tent that the Government can obtain appro- 
priate damages or other relief in a court of 
law, or before an administrative tribunal, 
for the failure of a contractor to properly 
perform such a maintenance contract. As 
one consequence, the Government has had to 
bear the cost of remedying such deficiencies. 
Another consequence has been that our 
equipment has not been operable, because of 
shutdown time for repairs, more frequently 
and for longer periods than it should be. 
Thus, we have been handicapped in properly 
protecting the Government's interests. 

Another somewhat different type of situa- 
tion which has confronted us is that con- 
tractors will refrain from bidding on a 1-year 
contract when they have knowledge under an 
existing contract that abnormal maintenance 
will probably be required during the ensuing 
year. 

It is considered that authority to enter 
into contracts to service this equipment for 
a maximum of 5 years will do much to al- 
leviate this type of situation, as most major 
defects in maintenance will show up in a 
5-year period. Under a 5-year contract, the 
contractor will have a much greater incen- 
tive to perform proper maintenance during 
the early years of the life of equipment than 
under a 1-year contract. And, under a 5-year 
contract, even if a contractor neglects the 
maintenance during the early years, his ne- 
glect can much more easily be charged 
against him than it could be under a 1-year 
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contract, as such a contractor could not sit 
back with the thought that the Government 
would have great difficulty in proving that he, 
rather than his successor contractor, was 
responsible therefor. 

Another benefit to the Government which 
would flow from the grant of authority to 
enter into such 5-year contracts is that, in 
many cases, lower prices could be obtained 
under one contract for 5 years as contrasted 
with those obtainable under five contracts 
for 1 year each. 

Under the longer term contract, contrac- 
tors would be able to arrange for longer 
range, bigger volume purchasing of supplies 
and spare parts, and otherwise more eco- 
nomical operations, An important fringe 
benefit would be the greater time a contrac- 
tor’s personnel would have to become ac- 
quainted with the characteristics of the par- 
ticular pieces of equipment which were be- 
ing serviced, including the relationship of 
such equipment to the structural and other 
characteristics of the buildings in which it 
is located, or in connection with which it 
is used, and the detailed nature of the cir- 
cumstances under which it must be operated. 
Each new contractor under an annual con- 
tract arrangement has to organize for the 
job and train his employees for the partic- 
ular tasks required by the contract, thus 
sacrificing to some extent the efficiency that 
results from experience in actually perform- 
ing the work. 


CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, an 
omnibus crime bill for the District of 
Columbia. 

This bill is the same measure that was 
reported to the Senate by the District of 
Columbia Committee on July 8, 1964. 
As we all know, that measure languished 
on the Senate Calendar until the ad- 
journment of the 2d session of the 88th 
Congress. After being reported, it never 
again saw the light of day. 

Within the last several days, the FBI 
has released the Uniform Crime Report 
for 1964. It shows that the number of 
serious crimes in the District during 1964 
increased 25 percent. This was reported 
by the Washington Star on March 10, 
1965. Task unanimous consent to insert 
the entire article at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIME Up 25 PERCENT; 
U.S. List Atso RISES 

The number of serious crimes in Washing- 
ton last year increased 25 percent, according 
to nationwide crime statistics released today 
by the FBI. 

The FBI’s Uniform Crime Report for 1964, 
issued by Attorney General Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach, showed that serious crime in 
seven major categories was 13 percent higher 
last year than in 1963 throughout the 
Nation. 

In Washington, serious offenses totaled 
22,932 in calendar 1964, 4,603 higher than the 
1963 total. 

Only one category of crime recorded by the 
FBI dropped in the Washington area in 1964, 
This was aggravated assault, with 2,605 re- 
corded cases, against 2,851 reported the pre- 
vious year. 

Other categories of crime in the Washing- 
ton area, compared with 1963, are: murder 
and nonnegligent manslaughter, 132 against 
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95; forcible rape, 96 against 87; robbery, 2,279 
against 1,707; burglary, breaking or entering, 
8,910 against 6,984; larceny of $50 or more, 
3,518 against 3,140, and auto theft, 5,392 
against 3,465. 

A Washington police official noted that 
Washington ranked fourth in crime rate 
among 16 American cities in the 500,000-to-1- 
million population group in 1964. 

According to the FBI Crime Index, Wash- 
ington’s crime rate—the ratio of total of- 
fenses to population—was exceed by only 
three cities: St. Louis, which had the highest 
rate, San Francisco, and New Orleans. 

In the robbery-by-force-and-violence cate- 
gory, Washington had the highest rate 
among the 16 cities. 

Monthly crime reports issued by Washing- 
ton police show reported crimes under a 
part I (serious crime) heading. Unlike the 
FBI Uniform Crime Report, the part 1 of- 
fenses include petty larceny (involying sums 
under $50), purse snatchings, and statutory 
rape. 

Using these part I crime categories, crime 
summaries issued by police here resulted in 
a larger number of total offenses for calen- 
dar 1964 (30,660 offenses) but a smaller per- 
centile increase than that reflected in the 
FBI report. Crime in the District last year— 
according to the District summaries—in- 
creased by 17.5 percent over 1963. 

Across the Nation, in crimes of violence, 
there was a 9-percent rise in murder, 18 per- 
cent in aggravated assault, 19 percent in 
forcible rape, and 12 percent in robbery. 

Auto thefts rose 16 percent, larceny of $50 
or more increased 13 percent, and burglary 
12 percent. 

Also released today was the Metropolitan 
Police Department's latest crime summary, 
for last month. The report showed the 
number of part I offenses in the District was 
1.5 percent higher last month than the total 
for February 1964—the 33d consecutive 
month in which such increases were re- 
ported. 

A total of 2,421 part I offenses were re- 
corded during the report month, 36 more 
than in the corresponding month last year. 

Police officials noted in passing that there 
were 29 days in February 1964—a leap year— 
while this year, February contained 28 days. 
Therefore, based on a comparison of daily 
averages, last month’s crime exceeded the 
crime incidence in February 1964, by 4.9 per- 
cent. z 

Last month, the report stated, increases 
were reported in four crime categories in 
comparison with February 1964, as follows: 
rape, up one offense (an increase of 9 per- 
cent); robbery, up 26 (8.7 percent); house- 
breaking, up 134 (20.1 percent); auto theft, 
up 64 (15.1 percent). 

The following decreases were reported: 
aggravated assault, down 63 (28 percent); 
grand larceny, down 19 (6.9 percent); petty 
larceny, down 107 (17.4 percent). 

Ten homicides were reported in the Dis- 
trict last month—the same number recorded 
in February 1964. 


Mr. DOMINICK, Mr. President, the 
article points out that, according to the 
FBI crime index, the District’s crime rate 
is exceeded by only three American cities 
of comparable size. This is distressing 
news, indeed, but it only bears out the 
fears of the Senate District Committee 
in its report on this same bill last July. 

The bill contains six titles and is the 
product of much study, analysis, and de- 
liberation by the committee. A section- 
by-section analysis of the bill is con- 
tained in Senate Report No. 1172 of last 
year on pages 25 through 28, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have that analysis 
reprinted at this point. 
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There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
TITLE I 


Section 101 is a brief restatement of exist- 
ing law with respect to the admissibility of 
voluntary confessions and statements made 
by an accused. 

Section 102 restates existing law and ex- 
cludes statements made by an accused after 
a period of unnecessary delay and prior 
to an appearance before a U.S. Commissioner. 

Section 103 provides that under section 
102 of this title, delay alone shall not cause 
the exclusion of any statement obtained by 
interrogation of the accused, if (1) the ac- 
cused was warned that he need not make a 
statement and was told that any statement 
made could be used against him; and (2) 
the accused was told of his right to notify 
a relative or friend and consult with any at- 
torney and he, in fact, was given an oppor- 
tunity to contact a relative or friend and 
talk with a lawyer of his choice; and (3) the 
statement was completed within not more 
than 6 hours after his arrest; and (4) all 
of these warnings whenever reasonably pos- 
sible and any questioning of the accused 
were witnessed by a third party or tran- 
scribed or recorded verbatim. 

Section 104 requires the trial judge who 
admits any statement in evidence pursuant 
to section 103 of this title to make findings 
of fact concerning the existence of the con- 
ditions set out in section 103. 

Section 105 authorizes and directs the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to promulgate regulations including neces- 
sary disciplinary measures to assure that 
police officers comply with requirements of 
law set out in this title and with the regula- 
tions made pursuant to it. 


TITLE It 


Section 201 of the bill amends section 24— 
801 of the District of Columbia Code relat- 
ing to insane criminals by adding a new 
subsection (i). This subsection provides 
that insanity shall not be a defense in any 
criminal proceeding in the U.S. district court 
or District of Columbia court of general ses- 
sions, unless the accused or his attorney 
in such proceeding files with the court 
and serves upon the prosecuting attorney, 
written notice of his intention to rely on 
such defense. 

The notice is required to be filed at the 
time of entering a plea of not guilty, or 
within 15 days thereafter, or at such time 
thereafter as the court may for good cause 
permit, 

TITLE II 


Section 301 amends section 4-144 of the 
District of Columbia Code relating to de- 
tention of material witnesses. 

The section provides that. members of the 
Metropolitan Police Force and the Federal 
law enforcement officers are authorized, 
without unnecessary delay, to take before a 
judge, or U.S. commissioner of the District 
of Columbia, any person whom the officer has 
reasonable grounds to believe is a material 
and necessary witness to the commission of 
a crime punishable by imprisonment for 1 
year or more, and when there is a reasonable 
probability that such person will not be 
available to testify at the trial of the person 
charged with the offense. 

Immediately upon being taken before a 
judge or commissioner, such person shall be 
advised of his constitutional rights and shall 
be allowed reasonable opportunity to con- 
sult counsel. After a hearing is afforded, 
and pursuant thereto, a person is determined 
to be a material and necessary witness, such 
person will be required to post bond or col- 
lateral as security that he will appear and 
testify at such trial. Upon his failure to post 
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bond or collateral, the judge or commissioner 
may order his further detention in suitable 
quarters that are separate and apart from 
those used for the confinement of persons 
charged with crime. Under the section, the 
judge or commissioner retains authority to 
release any person detained for an unreason- 
able period of time whether or not he has dis- 
charged his duties as a material witness. 

Also the section affords the prosecution 
the same right with respect to the taking of a 
deposition of a material witness as is afforded 
to the defendant. In those instances of 
where a person, through financial inability, 
cannot post bond or collateral, the court 
may discharge such person where the depo- 
sition of the person has been taken. 


TITLE IV 


Section 401 of this title amends section 
22-3201 of the District of Columbia Code 
which defines crimes of violence. This sec- 
tion adds the crime of robbery to the above- 
mentioned section of the District of Colum- 
bia Code. 

TITLE V 


Section 501: Section 501 of this title 
amends District of Columbia Code, section 
22-501, to provide a minimum sentence of 
not less than 2 years for assault with intent 
to commit crimes of violence. 

Section 502: Section 502 of this title 
amends the District of Columbia Code, sec- 
tion 22-1801, which defines and provides pen- 
alties for the crime of housebreaking. This 
section establishes or defines the crime of 
burglary, in two degrees, and the punish- 
ment to be applied. 

Subsection (a) of this amendment defines 
burglary in the first degree as a breaking 
and entering, or entering without breaking, 
any actually occupied dwelling or room used 
as a sleeping apartment in any building with 
the intent to take property or commit any 
criminal offense. Burglary in the first de- 
gree shall be punished by imprisonment for 
not less than 2 years nor more than 20 years. 

Burglary in the second degree is defined in 
subsection (b) as breaking and entering or 
entering without breaking into other enu- 
merated premises with the intent to take 
property or commit any other crime. The 
penalty for burglary in the second degree 
shall be imprisonment for not less than 1 
year nor more than 15 years. 

Section 503: Section 603 of this title 
amends the provisions of District of Colum- 
bia Code, section 22-2901, by increasing the 
minimum penalty for crimes of robbery from 
a minimum of 6 months to a minimum of 2 
years. 

Section 504: Section 504 of this title 
amends District of Columbia Code, section 
22-3202. 

Under existing law, permissive additional 
penalties are provided for where an accused 
is armed with a firearm when committing a 
crime of violence. Thus a person armed 
when committing a crime of violence would 
be subject on conviction, to an additional 
sentence for a term of not more than 5 years; 
for second convictions an additional sentence 
of not more than 10 years; for a third con- 
viction an additional sentence of not more 
than 15 years; and for a fourth and subse- 
quent conviction an additional sentence of 
not more than 30 years. 

The amendment to this section adds cer- 
tain other dangerous or deadly weapons, 
other than a firearm, for which a person may 
be given an additional penalty if he commits 
a crime of violence while armed with any 
such weapon. 

Section 505: Section 505 of this title 
amends District of Columbia Code, section 
22-2001, relating to indecent materials. 

Subsection (a) of the amendment provides 
that whoever sells, offers to sell, or gives away 
or has possession with intent to sell, give 
away, or exhibit indecent materials, or who 
advertises such materials or drugs or instru- 
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ments intended to produce abortion or gives 
or participates in or advertises any indecent 
public exhibition, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 1 
year, ‘or both. 

Subsection (b) of this amendment provides 
that whoever with knowledge engages in the 
production of obscene materials which are 
to be disseminated shall be fined not more 
than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than 1 
year, or both. 

Subsection (c) of this amendment provides 
that the U.S. attorney for the District of 
Columbia may petition the U.S. district court 
for a preliminary injunction and a perma- 
nent injunction to restrain the sale, dissemi- 
nation, distribution, and production of ob- 
scene matter prohibited in this section. A 
hearing will be provided prior to the issu- 
ance of any preliminary injunction which 
will remain in effect for no more than 30 days. 

Subsection (d) of this amendment pro- 
vides that after trial of the issues the court 
may issue a permanent injunction and that 
such injunction shall include a provision for 
the immediate seizure and impounding of 
the obscene matter. There is provision for 
final disposition of such obscene matter in 
such way as the court may determine. How- 
ever, in no event shall the matter be de- 
stroyed until after finality of appeal. 

Subsection (e) provides that proceedings 
shall be governed by Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure, except as they may be incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this section. 

Subsection (f) provides an exemption to 
the provisions of section 505 to those licensed 
under the provisions of the Federal Com- 
munications Act while engaged in activities 
regulated pursuant to such act. 

Section 506: This section of title V amends 
District of Columbia Code, section 22-3105, 
which provides penalties for the use of ex- 
plosives with intent to destroy or damage 
property. The amendment to this section 
provides a minimum sentence of not less 
than 3 years and leaves the existing maxi- 
mum sentence at 10 years. 

Section 507: This section of title V adds 
a new section to the District of Columbia 
Code relating to the making of false or fic- 
titious reports to the police department. 
This section codifies the substance of exist- 
ing regulations of the Metropolitan Police 
Department relating to such offenses and 
provides that the penalty shall be a fine not 
exceeding $300 or imprisonment not exceed 
ing 30 days. 

TITLE VI 


The purpose of this title is to make clear 
that the bill has no retroactive effect. 
Offenses committed prior to its enactment 
are not intended to be affected in any way 
w rit amendment to existing law made by 
e i 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, it is 
the middle of March and we have not 
yet received proposed legislation dealing 
specifically with crime in the District of 
Columbia. I do not contend that this bill 
is the whole answer to the District’s 
crime problems, but it seems to me that it 
is an excellent proposal to begin with. 
Time is growing short and we know 
that the House has already reported a 
District of Columbia crime bill. I think 
we ought to get started on a bill of our 
own and get some action at the earliest 
opportunity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1526) relating to crime and 
criminal procedure in the District of 
Columbia, introduced by Mr. DOMINICK, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM EX- 
POSITION TO BE HELD IN TULSA, 
OKLA., IN 1966 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, on 
behalf of myself and the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma, a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the President to invite the 
States of the Union and foreign nations 
to participate in the International Pe- 
troleum Exposition to be held in Tulsa, 
Okla., from May 12 through May 21, 
1966. 

Tulsa, Okla., is the oil capital of the 
world. The International Petroleum Ex- 
position which it has sponsored over the 
past two decades has contributed much 
to the dissemination of information and 
products developed in this country to 
foreign nations with undeveloped oil and 
gas resources. The exposition has been 
attended in the past by representatives 
from over 50 nations throughout the 
world. 

The exposition is a place where lead- 
ers of the oil industry from every con- 
tinent can gather to discuss their com- 
mon problems, exchange useful informa- 
tion and ideas, and evaluate the latest 
developments in technology and equip- 
ment. I am confident the exposition to 
be held next year will prove even more 
successful and beneficial than those in 
the past. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res, 63) 
authorizing the President to invite 
the States of the Union and foreign na- 
tions to participate in the International 
Petroleum Exposition to be held at Tulsa, 
Okla., May 12 through 21, 1966, intro- 
duced by Mr. Monroney (for himself and 
Mr. Harris), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF SENATE 
ON CERTAIN CHANGES IN OPER- 
ATING FREQUENCY IN STANDARD 
BROADCAST BAND 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
submit, for myself and the chairman of 
the Senate Small Business Committee 
(Mr. Sparkman], a resolution which ex- 
presses the sense of the Senate that the 
Federal Communications Commission 
should not adopt or promulgate rules to 
permit any radio station operating on a 
frequency in the standard broadcast 
band to operate on a regular or other 
basis with power in excess of 50,000 watts. 

Mr. President, this resolution is, in ef- 
fect, a reaffirmation by the Senate of 
Senate Resolution 294, 75th Congress, 3d 
session, which the Senate passed in 1938. 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
that resolution be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. RES. 88 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate of the United States of America that the 
operation of radio-broadcast stations in the 
standard broadcast band (five hundred and 
fifty to one thousand six hundred kilocyeles) 
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with power in excess of fifty kilowatts is defi- 
nitely against the public interest, in that 
such operation would tend to concentrate 
political, social, and economic power and in- 
fluence in the hands of a very small group, 
and is against the public interest for the 
further reason that the operation of broad- 
cast stations with power in excess of fifty 
kilowatts has been demonstrated to have 
adverse and injurious economic effects on 
other stations operating with less power, in 
depriving such stations of revenue and in 
limiting the ability of such stations to ade- 
quately or efficiently serve the social, reli- 
gious, educational, civic, and other like or- 
ganizations and institutions in the commu- 
nities in which such stations are located and 
which must and do depend on such stations 
for the carrying on of community welfare 
work generally; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is therefore the sense of 
the Senate of the United States of America 
that the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion should not adopt or promulgate rules 
to permit or otherwise allow any station op- 
erating on a frequency in the standard broad- 
cast band (five hundred and fifty to one 
thousand six hundred kilocycles) to operate 
on a regular or other basis with power in 
excess of fifty kilowatts. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that there ap- 
pear at this point in the Recorp a copy 
of House Resolution 714, 87th Congress, 
2d session, dated June 27, 1962, which 
states that, notwithstanding the Senate 
resolution of 1938, it is the sense of the 
House of Representatives that the FCC 
may authorize the use of power in excess 
of 50,000 watts on any one of the 25 
class I-A clear-channel frequencies in 
the standard broadcasting band, if the 
Commission finds that such action will 
serve the public interest, convenience, or 
necessity. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission— 

(1) may, notwithstanding Senate Resolu- 
tion 294, Seventy-fifth Congress, third ses- 
sion, adopted June 7, 1938, authorize the 
use of power in excess of fifty kilowatts on 
any of the twenty-five class I-A clear channel 
frequencies in the standard broadcast band 
(five hundred and forty to sixteen hundred 
Kilocycles) which are specified in the rules 
of the Commission, if, after consideration of 
all pertinent factors, including the objec- 
tive of providing improved nighttime radio 
service to substantial areas and populations 
presently receiving inadequate nighttime 
radio service, the Commission finds that 
operation on such frequencies with power 
in excess of fifty kilowatts will serve the 
public interest, convenience, or necessity; 
and 

(2) should not authorize, for a period of 
one year from the date of adoption of this 
resolution, the construction for nighttime 
operation, or the nighttime operation, of any 
station on any of the twenty-five class I-A 
clear channel frequencies in the standard 
broadcast band (five hundred and forty to 
sixteen hundred kilocycles) which are speci- 
fied in the rules of the Commission, unless 
such station was or could have been author- 
ized consistent with the rules of the Com- 
mission then in effect, to operate on such a 
frequency on July 1, 1961. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
there are now pending before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission sev- 
eral applications by so-called class I-A 
clear-channel stations to increase their 
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power from the present 50,000 watts out- 
put to 750,000 watts.. There are several 
reasons why the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission should not authorize 
such a great increase in power for these 
stations. 

For example, the United States has 
treaties with such countries as Canada 
and Mexico to protect their radio chan- 
nels from interference by U.S. stations. 
If the FCC should increase certain sta- 
tions to 750,000 watts, it would not be 
possible, I am told, to protect these for- 
eign channels from interference, and 
thus we would be unable to honor our 
treaties with neighboring countries. 

Additionally, and most importantly, 
authorization of higher power by the 
FCC would result in an undesirable con- 
centration of economic control in the 
hands of a few stations. These super- 
power stations would be in a position to 
attract national advertisers away from 
the smaller radio stations around the 
country. As a member of the Senate 
Small Business Committee, I am serious- 
ly concerned about the very likely ad- 
verse economic impact that would be felt 
by the smaller stations. 

On November 14, 1964, the Florida 
Association of Broadcasters adopted a 
resolution which reads, in part, and I 
quote: 

Resolved, That the Florida Association of 
Broadcasters joins many other State associa- 
tions, independent industry groups (the 
Association of Broadcasting Standards, 
Daytime Broadcasters Association, ete.) in 
registering unconditional opposition to this 
Proposed granting of “superpower” by FCC. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the Florida 
Association of Broadcasters resolution 
dated November 14, 1964, be inserted at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE FLORIDA ASSOCIATION OF 
BROADCASTERS 


Whereas the Federal Communications 
Commission is now considering the granting 
of power as high as 500,000 watts for the 12 
remaining class I clear channel stations; and 

Whereas seven radio stations that present- 
ly operate with the maximum of 50,000 watts 
have requested licenses to operate with as 
much as 750,000 watts; and 

Whereas the granting of superpower of 
this order to these stations, or to any clear 
channel station, would give them a dominant 
voice in the radio medium in dissemination 
of news, information and viewpoints, and an 
overall competitive advantage in coverage, 
ene and potential advertising revenues; 
an 


Whereas this action would result in wide- 
spread interference with the signals of small- 
er stations, and in severe adverse impact on 
the income and local public service potential 
of smaller stations everywhere; and 

Whereas under the existing radio alloca- 
tions system which has provided diverse 
media in medium and smaller sized com- 
munities in all areas of the country, this 
action is unnecessary and unwarranted, even 
for purposes of emergency defense commu- 
nications: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Florida Association of 
Broadcasters joins many other State associ- 
ations, independent industry groups (Associ- 
ation of Broadcasting Standards, Daytime 
Broadcasters’ Association, etc.) in register- 
ing unconditional opposition to this pro- 
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posed granting of “superpower” by FCC; and 
further be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Federal Communications 
Commission, to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce of the U.S. Senate, to 
the Members of Congress from the State of 
Florida, and to any other appointed or 
elected officials or groups interested in this 
action. 

Done at Clearwater, Fla, Saturday, 
November 14, 1964, by the board of directors, 
Florida Association of Broadcasters, Inc. 

BERNARD E. NEARY, 
President. 

Attest: 

KENNETH F. SMALL, 
Secretary. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
submit my resolution in support of the 
Florida broadcasting industry, and in 
support of all radio stations around the 
country whose economic interests are 
vitally at stake in the proceedings now 
before the Federal Communications 
Commission. I hope the Senate will fa- 
vorably consider this resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 88) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
as follows: 

Whereas on June 7, 1938, the Senate 
adopted S. Res. 294, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, which stated that for reasons listed in 
such resolution it was the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission should not adopt or promulgate rules 
to permit or otherwise allow any radio sta- 
tion operating on a frequency in the stand- 
ard broadcast band (five hundred and fifty 
to one thousand six hundred kilocycles) 
to operate on a regular or other basis with 
power in excess of fifty thousand watts; and 

Whereas events since the date of adoption 
of such resolution have not changed the rea- 
sons for such resolution, and any such opera- 
tion with power in excess of fifty thousand 
watts would not be in the public interest: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it continues to be the sense 
of the Senate that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission should not adopt or pro- 
mulgate rules to permit or otherwise allow 
any radio station operating on a frequency 
in the standard broadcast band to operate on 
a regular or other basis with power in excess 
of fifty thousand watts. 


AMENDMENT TO EDUCATION BILL 
TO CORRECT EDUCATION AID 
WEAKNESSES (AMENDMENT NO. 
53) 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, on behalf of the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick], and myself, 
an amendment to the pending primary 
and secondary school education-~aid bill, 
S. 370, which bill is now pending before 
the Education Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
of which I am a member. 

The measure would amend title I of 
the bill to increase the number of chil- 
dren receiving educational opportunity 
under the act by about 60 percent in the 
second and third years after enactment, 
under a matching fund formula, by di- 
recting aid to children from families with 
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an annual income between $2,000 and 
$3,000. 

The amendment is designed to meet 
three principal objections to title I. 
These objections were pointed out by 
witnesses during the recent hearings be- 
fore the Education Subcommittee. 

The objections are: First, the aid 
formula for the second and third years 
is open, leaving the determination of how 
funds are to be distributed up to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, rather than to the Congress; 
second, there is no matching provision; 
and, third, under the inadequate poverty 
“yardstick” of $2,000 annual family in- 
come, only about 11 percent of all school- 
age children are reached. 

I send the amendment to the desk, ask 
that it be printed, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
amendment will be printed, and printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 53) was referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, as follows: 

On page 3, line 7, strike out “KINDS AND”. 

On page 3, line 12, beginning with the 
comma after “1968” strike out all to the 
period in line 15. 

On page 6, beginning with line 18, strike 
out all through line 2 on page 7, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(c) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and each of the two succeeding fiscal 
years, the ‘Federal percentage’ and the ‘low- 
income factor’ shall be 50 per centum and 
$2,000, respectively, and 

(2) for each of such two succeeding fiscal 

years, an additional amount shall be deter- 
mined using a ‘Federal percentage’ of 25 per 
centum and a ‘low-income factor’ of $3,000 
but more than $2,000, and added to the basic 
grant, if such amount is matched by State 
or local funds, or both, to be used for the 
same purpose as such basic grant. 
Any amount contributed by a State for the 
purpose of clause (2) shall be in addition to 
regular payments of State aid made by such 
State, and any amount made available by a 
local educational agency for the purpose of 
such clause with respect to any fiscal year 
shall represent an increase in such year in 
current expenditures of local funds for ele- 
mentary and secondary school education by 
such agency over the amount of such ex- 
penditures in the previous fiscal year.” 

On page 7, beginning with line 15, strike 
out all through line 5 on page 8, and redesig- 
nate sections 205 on page 8 through section 
212 on page 16, and cross references thereto, 
accordingly, 

On page 8, line 8, strike out “or a special 
incentive grant”. 

On page 12, line 20, beginning with “plus 
the maximum” strike out all to the period in 
line 22. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, under the 
administration proposal, the educational 
program is carefully outlined for the first 
year after enactment, but becomes cloudy 
for the second and third years. This 
presents budgeting and planning prob- 
lems to local educators. This poses prob- 
lems to the Congress which, in undertak- 
ing this great new program, should not 
be restricted to looking only 1 year ahead. 

Under the amendment we are intro- 
ducing today, the formula for the first 
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year would stand as presently written, 
with each State receiving a Federal grant 
equal to 50 percent of the current average 
annual per pupil expenditure, multiplied 
by the number of children from families 
of under $2,000 annual income. This 
formula would continue to apply for the 
second and third years for the under- 
$2,000 income children. However, during 
the second and third years, children from 
families in the $2,000 to $3,000 annual in- 
come category would be brought in under 
a matching formula providing for a Fed- 
eral contribution of 25 percent of the 
average annual per pupil expenditure, 
where this is matched by an equal 
amount from State and/or local funds. 

Under our amendment, therefore, the 
number of children directly affected 
would be increased by about 60 percent— 
from some 5 million to some 8 million 
children—with a great improvement in 
educational opportunity, while Federal 
cost for title I would be raised only about 
one-third. In this way the bill could 
much more effectively serve its purpose 
of fighting poverty and aiding a sub- 
stantial added number of the school pop- 
ulation who need it badly. 

To illustrate how our amendment 
would work, consider a State with an 
average annual per pupil expenditure of 
$450—the national average is $455. For 
each of the 3 years authorized for S. 370, 
that State would receive a Federal grant 
of $225 for every child between 5 and 17 
from a family with an income of $2,000 
or less. In addition, for each of the sec- 
ond and third years of the operation of 
the education bill the State would re- 
ceive a Federal grant of $112.50 for each 
child from a family with an income of 
from $2,000 to $3,000, providing that 
amount is matched from State and/or 
local funds. Thus, an additional $225 a 
year would be directed to the child from 
the $2,000 to $3,000 income family, as 
well as to the child from the under $2,000 
income family. 

Our amendment substitutes a match- 
ing program for the incentive provision 
contained in S. 370. Special comment 
at this point is necessary with respect 
to this incentive provision. What is not 
generally realized is that this provision, 
as the administration intends to enforce 
it, turns the education bill for its second 
and third years into a measure which 
may work out to give first priority to 
the more financially able school district 
and to give secondary priority to funds 
for the educationally deprived and the 
poverty ridden. The incentive section 
provides that where a school district in- 
creases its expenditures over the previous 
year, the Federal Government would 
match that increase up to 5 percent. 
Thus, the available appropriation would 
go first to the school districts which had 
increased spending; then what is left 
over would be distributed to those school 
districts with poverty-related children. 

Our amendment would not be affected 
should the Senate adopt the amendment 
added by the House Education and Labor 
Committee to include some 250,000 chil- 
dren from families with over $2,000 an- 
nual income who are receiving aid-to- 
dependent-children payments. As a 
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matter of fact, our proposal would be 
more beneficial to the States with lower 
per capita income than the House pro- 
posal because only in the more affluent 
areas are there substantial numbers of 
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families with over $2,000 annual incomes 
who receive ADC benefits. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table which indicates the 
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amount that could be received by each 
State under this amendment. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Distribution of funds under proposed amendment to title I, S. 370 


Estimated Estimated 
basic additional 
amounts! amounts 
50 States and District of Columbia.. $1, 035, 045, 502 $364, 367, 07: 
31, 397,950 8, 067,604 || Nebraska 
1, 707, 842 529,496 ||} Nevada 
9, 560, 000 3, 071, 270 
28, 102, 209 22, 142. 767 5,950, 442 
88, 028, 978 64, 129, 478 23, 899, 500 
11, 479, 633 8, 130, 765 3, 348, 868 
„330. 450 6, 690, 300 2, 640, 150 
2,923, 805 2, 128, 780 795, 025 
42,197, 658 29, 621. 770 1°, 575,888 || Obo 
49, 401, 083 37, 240, 335 12, 160, 748 
2, 898, 308 1,980, 484 917,824 || Oregon 
3, 478, 115 2, 352, 730 1, 125, 385 
58, 610, 972 42, 893, 697 15, 717, 275 
26, 914, 108 19, 331, 480 7, 582, 628 
23, 024, 028 16, 633, 008 6, 391, 020 
14, 695, 956 10, 130, 574 4. 565,382 Tennessee 
37, 891. 638 30, 472, 362 7, 419, 276 Texas 
51, 605, 105 39, 709, 164 11, 985, 941 
5, 750, 407 3, 710, 000 2, 040, 407 8 
19, 931, 878 14, 134, 803 5, 797, 075 Virginia. __ 
19, 351, 464 13, 252, 800 6,098, 664 Washington. 
45, 260, 842 33, 607, 470 11, 653, 372 West Virginia_ 
27, 966, 514 20, 210, 298 7, 756, 216 Wisconsin 
37, 797,396 31, 750, 310 6, 047, 086 Wyoming 
7, 369, 27, 816, 224 9, 552, 812 District of Columbia. 
5,928, 000 4, 275, 000 1,653, 000 


Estimated Estimated Estimated 
total amounts, basic additional 
fiscal year 1967 | amounts! amounts 2 

Ried $10, 641, 828 $7,324, 982 $3, 316, 846 
1, 261, 797 895, 136 366, 661 
2, 254, 560 1, 495, 780 758, 780 

26, 646, 542 18, 998, 190 7, 648, 352 
12, 041, 013 9, 024, 525 3, 016, 488 
121, 581, 395 84, 214, 395 37. 367, 000 
62, 557, 677 48, 800, 066 13, 757, 611 
6, 880, 1 4, 919, 036 1, 961, 106 
49, 919, 261 36, 736, 395 13, 182, 866 
21, 018, 191 15, 427, 449 5, 590, 742 
10, 241, 432 7, 226, 016 3, 015, 700 
63, 155, 432 44, 354, 682 18, 800, 7 
4, 805, 643 3, 494, 943 1,310, 700 
34, 037, 116 27, 348, 774 6, 683, 342 
8, 935, 722 6, 815, 622 2, 120, 100 
41, 144, 025 32, 054, 100 9, 089, 925 
102, 890, 403 76, 546, 602 26, 343, 801 
3, 672, 463 2, 583, 636 1, 088, 827 
3, 183, 939 2, 009, 700 1, 174, 239 
42, 092, 980 31, 842, 860 10, 250, 120 
14, 431, 751 9, 986, 067 4, 445, 684 
21, 139, 732 16, 954, 132 4, 185, 600 
22, 969, 036 15,801, 300 7, 167, 736 
2, 257, 411 1, 495, 523 761, 888 
— 5, 291, 250 3, 685, 200 1, 606, 050 


1 Distribution estimated on the basis of the 5-17 population in families with incomes 
ol less than $2,000 per annum (1959) and 50 percent of the estimated 1964-65 current ex- 


penditure per pupil in average daily attendance (ADA). 


2 Distribution estimated on the basis of the estimated 5-17 population in f. 
with incomes of $2,000 to $2,999 per annum (1959) and 25 percent of the estimated 1964-65 
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ties 


current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance (ADA). 


AMENDMENT OF RULES RELAT- 
ING TO CLOTURE—AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENTS NOS. 54 AND 55) 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit two amendments, one to Senate Res- 
olution 6 and the other to Senate Res- 
olution 8, which I understand have been 
reported to the Senate by the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. I ask 
that the amendments be printed and 
that they also be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed in the 
RecorD, and appropriately referred. 

The amendments were ordered to lie 
on the table, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 54 

Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr, MILLER to the resolution (S. Res. 6) to 
amend the cloture rule of the Senate (rule 
XXII), by striking lines 23-25 inclusive on 
page 2 and lines 1-2 inclusive on page 3 of 
said S. Res. 6 and inserting in Meu thereof 
the following: “And if that question shall 
be decided in the affirmative by three-fifths 
of the Senators present and voting and also 
by a majority of the Senators affiliated with 
each of the two major political parties present 
and voting, then said measure, motion, or 
other matter pending before the Senate, or 
the unfinished business, shall be the unfin- 
ished business to the exclusion of all other 
business until disposed of.” 


AMENDMENT No. 55 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. 
MILLER to the resolution (S. Res. 8) to amend 
the cloture rule of the Senate (rule XXII), 
by striking lines 8-13 inclusive on page 2 of 
said S. Res. 8 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “And if that question shall be 
decided in the affirmative by a majority vote 
of the Senators duly chosen and sworn and 
also by a majority of the Senators affiliated 
with each of the two major political parties 


present and voting, then said measure, mo- 
tion, or other matter pending before the Sen- 
ate, or the unfinished business, shall be the 
unfinished business to the exclusion of all 
other business until disposed of.” 


QUALITY STABILIZATION ACT—EX- 
TENSION OF TIME FOR BILL TO 
LIE ON DESK 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 1484, the 
Quality Stabilization Act which I intro- 
duced on March 10, be permitted to re- 
main at the desk until March 24. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILLS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS] be added as a cosponsor of S. 
1136, a bill for the establishment of a 
Commission on Science and Technology. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have added to S. 
309, a bill which has twice before passed 
the Senate, to establish a Commission on 
Noxious and Obscene Matter and Ma- 
terials, the name of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1232, the so-called Free- 
dom Academy bill, the name of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MURPHY]. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTION- 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the following 
names have been added as additional 
cosponsors for the following bills and 
resolution: 


Authority of March 4, 1965: 

S. 1364. A bill to amend section 4005 of 
title 39, United States Code, relating to 
fraudulent, false, or misleading and lottery 
mail matter, and for other purposes: Mr. 
Fone. 

S. 1377. A bill to revitalize the American 
gold mining industry: Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, Mr. METCALF, and Mr. MUNDT. 

S. 1380. A bill to provide for the control 
of obnoxious aquatic plants in navigable and 
allied waters: Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. 'TYDINGS, 
and Mr. WILLTAus of New Jersey. 

S. 1382. A bill to amend the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 with respect to wages 
paid for certain types of work pursuant to 
such act: Mr. THurRMOND. 

S. 1383. A bill to amend the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 with respect to certain 
political activities thereunder: Mr. THUR- 
MOND. 

Authority of March 1, 1965: 

S. Res. 83. Resolution to create a select 
committee to study gold production in the 
United States: Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. Dominick, 
Mr. FANNIN, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
JORDAN of Idaho, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. McGovern, 
Mr. METCALF, Mr. MUNDT, and Mr, RANDOLPH. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
CLOSING OF CERTAIN AGRICUL- 
TURAL FACILITIES 
Mr. HOLLAND. The Subcommittee 

on Agricultural Appropriations, of which 
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Iam chairman, will meet again on Fri- 
day, March 19, in room 1114 in the New 
Senate Office Building, at 10 a.m., to hear 
Members of Congress, representatives of 
organizations, and other interested per- 
sons, in regard to the proposals made by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to eliminate 
lines of research and to close various 
agricultural research stations. 

The committee has already conducted 
extensive hearings on each research sta- 
tion and line of research proposed to be 
eliminated in the announcement of Sec- 
retary Freeman of last December 31. 
The hearing record of 519 pages has been 
issued in committee print and copies are 
available at the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Following the further hear- 
ings on March 19, the complete hearing 
record will be reissued in one volume, but 
I thought it advisable to have the record 
of the hearings to date made available 
because of the widespread interest on 
this subject. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 290 
AND S. 291 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, for 
myself, as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Improvements in Judicial Ma- 
chinery of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I wish to announce that hearings 
will be held by the subcommittee on S. 
290, to protect the integrity of the court 
and jury functions in criminal cases and 
S. 291, to effectuate the provisions of the 
sixth amendment of the U.S. Constitution 
requiring that defendants in criminal 
cases be given the right to a speedy trial. 

The hearings are scheduled for March 
29, at 10:30 a.m. in room 2228 of the 
New Senate Office Building, and for 
March 30, in room 6202 of the New Sen- 
ate Office Building. 

Any person who wishes to testify or 
submit statements pertaining to these 
measures should communicate with the 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Judi- 
cial Machinery. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 1446, TO 
RESERVE CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS 
FOR A NATIONAL WILD RIVERS 
SYSTEM 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce for the information of the 
Senate that the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs has scheduled a hear- 
ing for April 13 and 14 on S. 1446. This 
is the bill to reserve certain public lands 
for a National Wild Rivers System. 

This legislation was submitted to the 
Congress by the executive branch of the 
Government in a message from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior on March 3. In 
his February 8 message on natural 
beauty, the President recommended the 
establishment of a national wild rivers 
system. He included it as an important 
part of his effort to protect and preserve 
the beauty of America, as outlined in his 
message. 

The hearings will begin at 10 a.m. on 
April 13 in room 3110, New Senate Office 
Building. This announcement is made 
for the purpose of giving notice to Mem- 
bers of the Senate and all others who 
may wish to testify at our hearing. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF HAROLD LEVENTHAL TO 
BE U.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA CIRCUIT 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Mon- 
day, March 22, 1965, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 2300, New Senate Office Building, 
on the nomination of Harold Leventhal, 
of the District of Columbia, to be U.S. 
circuit judge, District of Columbia cir- 
cuit, vice Wilbur K. Miller, retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
chairman, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHNsTon], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 


REVIEW OF SMALL BUSINESS COM- 
MITTEE EFFORTS TO REDUCE 
BARRIERS AND EXPAND BEEF 
EXPORTS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Small Business Committee has been 
studying ways of expanding exports of 
U.S. beef and beef products, and I be- 
lieve a brief summary of our activities 
is in order at this time. 

Since the committee first became in- 
terested in this subject in late 1963, a 
threefold approach has been taken. 
First, we have sought to identify and 
analyze the barriers standing in the way 
of our small and large businessmen seek- 
ing to enter this trade. Second, the com- 
mittee sought to bring the representa- 
tives of interested industries and Govern- 
ment agencies together in a cooperative 
atmosphere conducive to resolving such 
problems. Third, we hoped to foster 
among these parties arrangements for 
broadening American participation in 
the long-term commercial market pos- 
sibilities for beef abroad. 

As this body is aware, the Small Busi- 
ness Committee has devoted consistent 
effort over the past 5 years to small busi- 
ness opportunities in international trade. 
It has been clear that this was a field of 
golden opportunity for the American 
business community—during the past 15 
years, while our gross national product 
doubled, world trade almost tripled— 
from $57 to $154 billion in merchan- 
dise alone, exclusive of services. As 
a result of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, the Foreign Credit. Insurance Act, 
the Mobile Trade Fair Act, the creation 
of an Export Expansion Council and 
other legislative and administrative ac- 
tion supported by the members of our 
committee, the United States should be 
in a position to participate fully in the 
new surge of world trade which promises 
to be even greater over the next 15 years. 

Yet, as a nation, I do not believe that 
we have been as export minded as our 
competitors. It might surprise many 
people to know that while the United 
States exports 5½ percent of our gross 
national product, Great Britain exports 
20 percent, Canada exports 31 percent, 
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and Belgium exports 34 percent of their 


GNP’s. It might thus be said that the 
United States has been in the minor 
leagues” of international trade. 

Our committee found that this inferior 
status applied with particular force to 
beef and beef products. The importance 
of this commodity was underscored by 
President Johnson’s farm message on 
February 4, 1965, which pointed out that 
one-third of all farm income results from 
the sale of meat animals. Most of our 
ranchers and farmers, as well as 70 per- 
cent of our meatpackers, are small, inde- 
pendent businessmen. Domestically, the 
beef industry is a small business success 
story—the United States is the world 
leader, with approximately 40 percent of 
total production. In my State, for in- 
stance, the cattle industry is a $100 mil- 
lion a year industry, and could reach 
$200 million yearly by 1970. Alabama 
ranks 20th in the Nation in the total 
production of beef cattle with over 
1,400,000 head, valued at $150 million. 
As an exporter of meat, however, we face 
the fact that the country ranks only 
12th. 

The committee thus began its research 
into barriers which might be artificially 
frustrating this trade. In the area of 
ocean freight costs we found that rates 
from the United States to Europe were 
twice, and more, what they were from 
meat producing countries in South 
America to Europe. This was despite 
the fact that distances from South 
America to Europe are 2,000 to 3,000 
miles longer. 

With this background, the committee 
convened public hearings on ocean 
freight rate and other possible barriers 
to beef exports on February 24 and 25. 
We received testimony from Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman; the 
Chairman of the Presidential Beef Com- 
mission to Europe, Mr. Jay Taylor; and 
the Chairman of the Federal Maritime 
Commission, Adm. John Harllee, as well 
as numerous representatives of the beef, 
shipping, and other transportation in- 
dustries. 

As one of the immediate results of the 
hearing, I am pleased to announce to- 
day that the American steamship com- 
panies and major international confer- 
ences—which are associations of steam- 
ship lines—servicing Western Europe 
have initiated rate reductions on beef 
and beef products. The reductions be- 
coming valid today on the gulf coast 
complete a series of rate reductions dur- 
ing the past 25 days, which average over 
20 percent, and cover most of the cate- 
gories of beef which move by sea to the 
European market. 

As this is a matter of considerable 
interest to the beef industry, I will, in 
the interest of clarity, describe these re- 
ductions in some detail. 

First. Rates on boxed beef going to 
Britain were reduced by gulf shipping 
lines by 13 percent—from $76.25 to 
$66.50—for the period February 18 until 
March 31. 

Second. Boxed boneless beef destined 
for the Continent was reduced by two 
of the major conferences in the North 
Atlantic by 12 percent—from $75 per ton 
to $66—and 27 percent—from $96 per 
ton to $66—effective February 24. 
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Third. Gulf port rates on boneless, 
bone-in, and ground beef were cut be- 
tween 20 and 32 percent—from $76.25 or 
$94 per ton to $63.75—on March 3, with 
no termination date. 

Fourth. The French-Atlantic confer- 
ence reduced the rate on hanging, chilled 
beef by 25 percent—from $190 per ton 
to $142.50—effective March 4. 

Fifth. On March 4, also, the North 
Atlantic-Continental conference voted 
similar action on the rates from the 
United States to Antwerp—a 19-percent 
reduction—from $180 per ton to 
$142.50—and from the United States to 
German ports—21 percent—from $198 
per ton to $156.50—effective March 10. 

Sixth. Today, March 15, rates from the 
gulf ports followed suit, being reduced 
on chilled, hanging beef to all French 
and German ports by 18 percent—from 
$190 to $156.50. 

As we are aware, it is often necessary 
in Congress to wait for a considerable 
period before the effects of a committee 
inquiry become apparent. In this case, 
the Senate Small Business Committee is 
gratified at the timely efforts of our 
American-flag steamship companies in 
proposing these reductions and in secur- 
ing their adoption by the conferences. 
This has been a responsive and respon- 
sible course of action. 

The significance of a breakthrough in 
an export areas such as beef is indicated 
by the fact that more than one-half of 
our States border on seacoasts or the 
seaways, and can benefit directly from 
increased maritime trade. 

For information, I would like to in- 
clude the following list of the 20 largest 
U.S. ports, and the current volume of 


their shipping activity: 
Tonnage shipped through 20 major U.S. 
ports * 
[Calendar year 1963: Short tons (2,000 
pounds) ] 

Million tons 
Port of New York and New Jersey 154.7 
New Orleans, La - 79.1 
Houston, Tex 55.8 
Philadelphia, Pa- 46.6 
Norfolk, va 44.1 
Baltimore, Md. 43.1 
Mipvth. Minn os 5st oe 41.5 
——T—TVTVT—— — 40. 3 
%% ————————— 87.3 
E N R A o 30.9 
Baton Rouge, La 30. 2 
Detroit, Micha Se eae neae 29.2 
Port Arthur) re. 28.7 
Los Angeles, Calif....-.--...-------=- 20.3 
. AA ͤ —— — 19. 7 
Corpus Christi, Tex 19. 2 
Indiana Harbor, Ind 19. 1 
Mobile, Ala 19. 0 
Texas City, Tex 19.0 
Portiand, Maine 18.7 


1 Source: Waterborne Commerce of the 
United States, United States Army Corps of 
Engineers, calendar year 1963. 


For ports that stand at the apex of 
fine river systems, such as New Orleans 
and Mobile, the future seems especially 
bright with promise. 

As to the value of these cargos, a ton 
of general cargo in export averages in 
the neighborhood of $1,000. A ton of 
beef, for example, is worth about $850. 
For the quantity of beef needed to sup- 
ply the present estimated shortage in 
Europe, 50,000 to 200,000 tons, the total 
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price would be between $45 million and 
$170 million. 

Plainly, movement of 100,000 or 200,000 
tons of beef a year would generate a good 
deal of healthy economic activity and 
jobs in the fields of shipping, insurance, 
finance, warehousing, and transporta- 
tion, as well as in the various segments 
of the beef and livestock industries. 

There is little question that our bal- 
ance of payments would be favorably af- 
fected, particularly to the extent that 
the U.S. merchant marine becomes the 
earrier of this commodity. 

It is true that the new ocean freight 
rate reductions now in effect constitute 
only a first step in this direction. Weare 
constrained to view this step with cau- 
tion. Some of the reductions are tem- 
porary and others are tentative, in the 
sense that little or no beef cargos have 
yet moved over these routes. The mari- 
time industry has many cost pressures 
upon it, and we will have to follow the 
future course of these new levels very 
carefully. Whether such reductions are 
effective must be tested by the imper- 
sonal laws of Western European mar- 
ketplaces—it will be proved ultimately 
only by whether more U.S. beef is sold in 
Europe. 

Of course, this standard also involves 
other potential barrier areas such as 
market development, tariffs,- nontariff 
procedures, regulations, port facilities, 
which were raised at the hearing. These 
factors remain to be explored and will be 
explored. However, I believe that this 
round of freight rate reductions consti- 
tutes a necessary and helpful first step 
toward fully competitive conditions for 
the beef industry and for the Nation. 

It indicates a recognition by our 
steamship companies of the benefits to 
be gained by cooperating with American 
exporters in developing the profit oppor- 
tunities presented by export markets. 

In the words of John H. Griffith, who 
represented the 21 companies of the 
American Steamship Traffic Executives’ 
Committee: 

We believe that considerably more beef 
can be exported than at present; we also 
believe that the American steamship indus- 
try can be a partner (in this expansion). 


In this case, the emphasis is upon beef 
and beef products moving to Western 
Europe. However, if this approach 
proves successful, there might be wider 
implications. 

A glimpse of this potential is indicated 
by the fact that Western Europe alone 
contains 366 million people—including 
176 million in the increasingly prosperous 
Common Market. By 1980, this total is 
expected to grow to 420 million. The 
per capita consumption of meat in these 
areas is just about one-half the U.S. 
figure. 

Of course, developing this market, and 
supplying it with American beef, will not 
be short or easy work. However, the 
committee’s approach to the task was, 
I believe, aptly reflected by Commentator 
Durward Shields in the March issue 
of Livestock Market Digest. He wrote: 

Now would be the time to do these things, 
while Europe has a meat shortage. * * * 
The Government-industry team in an export 
program of such vast potential requires rec- 
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ognition and mutual helpfulness (as to the 
respective roles of Government and indus- 
try). 


Our committee believes that the work 
will be made shorter and easier, and that 
the job can be done, with all of U.S. in- 
dustry and Government working together 
in this way. 

A beginning of the breakthrough has, 
it would seem, been made. The commit- 
tee commends all of those whose coopera- 
tion and hard work have brought us to 
this point. We hope that American 
teamwork will consolidate and advance 
this breakthrough, and can translate it 
into a substantial expansion of beef 
exports in the months ahead. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 8:25 P.M. 
TONIGHT AND THEN ADJOURN- 
MENT UNTIL TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business this after- 
noon, it stand in recess until 8:25 p.m. 
this evening. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At that time, the 
Senate will meet, and, in a body, will pro- 
ceed to the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, where the President will ad- 
dress a joint session of Congress concern- 
ing the need for voting legislation. I 
understand that those in authority 
would like to have us in the Chamber 
of the House of the Representatives 
by 8:40 p.m. 

I ask unanimous consent that, at the 
conclusion of the President’s statement 
to the joint session of Congress, the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


MINORITY VIEWS OF SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON AGING 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
minority report of the Special Committee 
on Aging being submitted to the Senate 
today deserves careful attention. 

I submit a summary of some of its rec- 
ommendations so that all Members of the 
Congress can be aware of its contents and 
the desirability of giving serious consid- 
eration to its conclusions. 

Senators Frank CARLSON, WINSTON L. 
PROUTY, GORDON ALLoTT, JACK MILLER, 
and James B. Pearson join me as mem- 
bers of the committee responsible for its 
minority report. 

Challenging the trend toward public 
welfare treatment of senior citizens, the 
minority report of the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging proposes an 11 
3 approach to needs of older Amer- 
cans. 

Emphasizing the importance of in- 
come for older persons as the basis for 
independence and dignity, the minority 
views recommend that appropriate legis- 
lative committees of the Congress give 
productive consideration to proposals 
which would amend the Social Security 
Act so as to— 

First. Increase old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, especially minimums. 
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Second. Extend OASI benefits to per- 
sons past 72 who are not now covered. 

Third. Eliminate or liberalize the re- 
striction on how much a social security 
beneficiary may earn without penalty. 

Fourth. Assure adequacy of old-age as- 
sistance programs. 

Fifth. Increase social security’s flexi- 
bility by providing for actuarially sound 
increases in monthly benefits to persons 
choosing deferment of participation until 
an age subsequent to 65. 

It also urges that rapidly growing pri- 
vate pension plans be given every en- 
couragement. 

The minority statement emphasizes 
the importance of protecting those on 
fixed incomes from “the erosion of pur- 
chasing power which accompanies infla- 
tion created by excessive spending and 
manipulation of the tax structure.” 

Recognizing special problems encoun- 
tered by a number of older people, the 
minority report proposes: 

First. Study of changes in elderly 
housing administration to assure re- 
duced rents envisioned by Congress 
when it authorized low-interest direct 
loans. 

Second. Simplification of the medical- 
assistance-for-the-aging program. 

Third. Careful evaluation of addi- 
tional health proposals with emphasis 
on “values in State administration, pri- 
vate enterprise, and voluntary efforts.” 

Fourth. Encouragement of States to 
make full use of Federal assistance 
available for them to help older people. 

Fifth. Immediate steps to help finance 
adequately the costs of “sheltered care” 
for those whose infirmities require such 
service, 

The minority statement gives particu- 
lar attention to dangers in Government- 
operated programs. It cites specific 
instances in housing and medical assist- 
ance programs of disregard of congres- 
sional intent by staff of the Federal 
executive branch charged with imple- 
menting them. 

Assignment by the present adminis- 
tration of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Department responsibilities for 
aging activities to its Welfare Commis- 
sioner is criticized. 

The minority statement recommends, 
further, that the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging undertake study of 
older persons’ budgetary requirements 
under varying living situations as a base 
for public policy development. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. FREDERICK 
BROWN HARRIS, SENATE CHAP- 
LAIN 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, many 
articles are written about Congress, but 
one of the most gratifying was written 
by Jack Anderson and appeared in the 
Sunday newspaper magazine, Parade, 
issue of March 14. 

The article is about our honored and 
revered Chaplain, Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris and his wife, Helen, and is en- 
titled, “Man of God on Capitol Hill.” 

Dr. Harris is more than a Chaplain of 
the U.S. Senate; he is a true friend, a 
counselor, and is beloved by all. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
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ticle appear at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Man or Gop on CAPITOL HILL 
(By Jack Anderson) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Though the Bobby 
Baker affair has left a blot on the Senate, 
there is one man eager to testify in defense 
of its Members and morals. For two decades, 
he has shared their daily lives. No one has 
a deeper insight into their secret lives. 

He is the Reverend Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, the gray, craggy Senate Chaplain, 
who is worried that sensational headlines 
have given the public the wrong impression 
of the Senate. Interviewed by Parade, he 
knitted his shaggy brows and spoke with deep 
feeling: No other group of men has higher 
ethical standards. I mingle with them. I 
hear their confidences, They don’t deserve 
most of the attacks made on them.” 

Though Dr. Harris doesn’t deny that there 
are black sheep in his famous flock, he de- 
clares defiantly that the majority give more 
devoted service, work longer hours, and ad- 
here to higher standards than their con- 
stituents. 

To to the public, the Chaplain is a digni- 
fied, dark-clad figure who opens the Senate 
session with a daily noontime prayer. But 
to the 100 members of his unique parish, 
Dr. Harris is more than a functionary. Into 
his tiny, cluttered office, the Nation's mighty 
come to discuss their ethical and spiritual 
problems, 

President Lyndon B. Johnson, after leaving 
the Senate, wrote the Chaplain: “You have 
provided a source of strength, courage, and 
comfort to me for more years than I care to 
remember. Remember I do, however, and 
the memory is a fond one that shall never 
die.” 

Barry Goldwater recently wrote him: “I 
think by far the most satisfying experience 
of my 12 years in the U.S. Senate was the 
rare opportunity to meet and know you. 
You were not only brilliant in your presen- 
tation of prayer, but you carry out the 
thoughts in the way you live.” 

CAMPAIGN ISSUE 

The Chaplain’s deep-set eyes flashed fire as 
these treasured letters brought to mind the 
bombshell that the Very Reverend Francis 
Sayre, dean of Washington Cathedral, let fly 
from the pulpit during the recent presi- 
dential campaign. The dean declared that 
the voters had a choice between stupidity and 
immorality, insinuating that President John- 
son lacked moral fiber and that Goldwater 
lacked depth. Dr. Harris was incensed, 

Most Senators have strong spiritual values, 
says Dr. Harris. They consult him about the 
propriety of Senate measures. They consider 
his daily prayers as much a part of the legis- 
lative process as the passing of bills. Some 
not only heed his prayers but read them 
aloud to their families. 

Pointing at random, Dr. Harris scattered 
his praise over the Senators whose pictures 
cover the walls of his cubicle. “There,” he 
said, indicating an autographed picture of 
Alabama Democrat JoHN SPARKMAN, “is a 
fine and fair man.” In quick succession, the 
Chaplain also called Kansas Republican 
FRANK CARLSON the salt of the earth, spoke 
of Virginia Democrat WILLIS RoBERTSON’S 
strong spiritual undergirding, described Ohio 
Democrat Frank LAUSCHE and Wyoming Re- 
publican MILWARD Srumpson as men of strong 
convictions. He admired Illinois Democrat 
PauL DovcLas and New Jersey Republican 
CLIFFORD CASE. 

The Chaplain even had a good word for 
Bobby Baker. Though Dr. Harris expects to 
be criticized for saying so, he pleaded that 
the much maligned wheeler-dealer is not as 
bad as portrayed. “I wrote Bobby a note in 
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the midst of his troubles to let him know 
I had not lost confidence in him.“ 

British-born Dr. Harris, son of a minister, 
married Helen Louise Streeter, daughter of 
a minister, in Brooklyn 60 years ago. To- 
gether, they served Methodist congregations 
in Long Branch, NJ., and New York City. 
In 1924, they were assigned here to historic 
Foundry Methodist Church. Dr. Harris was 
elected Senate Caplain during the Roosevelt 
years, has served continuously in the post 
except for 2 years in the late forties, when 
the late Peter Marshall replaced him. 

Great moments in history are routine for 
Dr. Harris. The most memorable came in 
late November 1963 when he received a mid- 
day call that President Kennedy had been 
shot. The Chaplain was asked to come to 
the Capitol immediately. “The place was in 
an uproar,” Dr. Harris recalls. “Senate lead- 
ers MIKE MANSFIELD and EVERETT DIRKSEN 
asked me to offer a prayer. I called upon the 
Senators to rise for a minute of silence, partly 
because of the gravity of the tragedy but 
partly to give me a minute more time to 
think of something to say.” 

A LORDLY CEDAR 

He selected as the theme a few lines from 
friend and poet Edwin Markham: “And when 
he fell in whirlwind, he went down as when 
a lordly cedar, green with boughs, goes down 
with a great shout upon the hills, and leaves 
a lonesome place against the sky.” 

Like the Senators he serves, Dr, Harris 
does not hesitate to speak his convictions, 
Sometimes they find expression even in his 
prayers. Recently, he sounded a bold warn- 
ing for the benefit of his friend, the Presi- 
dent. Referring to the Great Society, the 
Chaplain wrote: “A fatal fallacy of so many 
rose-tinted social schemes is to regard Gov- 
ernment as a sort of escalator upon which 
even the indolent may be carried up to de- 
sired levels whether they personally exert 
themselves or not. Far too many people are 
perfectly willing just to recline on the moving 
stairway while they, themselves, do little but 
enjoy the sensation and the scenery.” 

Dr. Harris is ready with wit as well as wis- 
dom, The late Vice President Alben Barkley 
once asked the Chaplain for a story and was 
given an anecdote about a young minister 
preaching his first funeral, Flustered, he for- 
got to inyite friends to pass the coffin for a 
last look, but remembered at the end of the 
ceremony and blurted: “The congregation 
can now pass around the bier.” Barkley loved 
that one and told it often. 

Humor is only one of the ways the law- 
makers reveal themselves to their Chaplain. 
Few are better equipped to judge their moral 
integrity. No one has been more eloquent 
in their defense. 


Mr. CARLSON. Every week Dr. Har- 
ris writes an article, under the byline 
“Spires of the Spirit,” which appears in 
the Washington Sunday Star and other 
newspapers. Last Sunday his article was 
entitled “Tomorrow Will Be Too Late.” 
It stressed the devoted and dedicated 
service of the late Peter Howard, who was 
truly a world leader in the moral re- 
armament movement. 

Dr. Howard’s untimely death recently 
in Lima, Peru, was mourned by millions 
of citizens in every country on the globe. 
He was truly a great religious leader. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tomorrow WII BE Too LATE 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris) 


Last fall, with a message that burned like 
fire in his bones as a flaming meteor, Peter 
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Howard, world leader of the moral rearma- 
ment movement, swept across America’s 
spiritual skies. From mid-November to mid- 
December he spoke at 17 universities and 
colleges, pouring out his message in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. Long be- 
fore the end of this itinerary 53 other colleges 
were clamoring for him to come to their 
campuses. There came also the urgent call 
from yeasty South America, “Come over and 
help us.” The decision was to go south. In 
that crucial valley of decision during these 
first months of 1965 he has been holding high 
the blazing torch. Now the almost unbe- 
lievable news has stunned millions that Peter 
Howard's lips are forever silent. Death has 
claimed him. Under all skies there is lamen- 
tation and a sense of unutterable loss be- 
cause of the sudden passing of this dynamic 
prophet who was captured by a cause, who 
was the herald of an idea whose time has 
come. 

This English-born ambassador of the in- 
ner life and of the changed individual was 
truly a citizen of the world. As his still body 
lay in state in the city hall of Lima, Peru, the 
window-filtered sunshine flooded the black 
mahogany casket surrounded by banks of 
floral tributes. For 13 grief-packed hours, 
awed crowds passed by. To their country 
and to the outside world a stirring message 
was broadcast from a group of students from 
the university and the high school. In that 
poignant hour this was the message of these 
young people: “The world has lost a great 
man. His message reached the depths of 
humanity. His light will not go out. It will 
still shine in his plays, his writings, and in 
the innumerable lives he changed.” 

On all the continents Peter Howard, with 
his burning zeal, became the pattern of man- 
hood at its best. He fought to cure corrup- 
tion, injustice, bitterness, and oppression. 
He died in the battle to create a world in 
which no one suffers hunger, where each has 
a decent dwelling place and the opportunity 
for an adequate education. These students 
of Peru declared in their message to their 
own country and to the outside world: “The 
whole history of humanity will be upturned 
because we of the young generation vow to 
take on the task of Peter Howard and make it 
our own.” We feel, because of the steeples of 
faith that this dedicated man reared in all 
parts of this revolutionary world, that this 
message should be a megaphone to broadcast 
some of his exact words. In this spire, he 
being dead yet speaketh. Hear ye him in his 
recorded words which he entitled Tomorrow 
Will Be Too Late”: 

“My interest is a revolution involving not 
just the West, but the world and everybody 
in it. It will not be accompanied by moral 
platitudes which are scattered so lavishly at 
election time. It will not be accomplished 
by atomic force which, if it spreads and is 
unleashed, must destroy civilization as we 
know it on this planet. It will be accom- 
plished by an explosion, a thunderstorm of 
the human heart, created by men and wom- 
en who realize that the modernization of 
man is the great task of our time. 

“You cannot change society by beginning 
with a superstructure. You have to begin 
with the foundation. The foundation of 
society and of civilization is men. 

“Unless we face the fundamental challenge 
of our times, unless we decide once and for 
all that Almighty God and His absolute 
morality are to reign on this earth, rather 
than almighty man and his relative amoral- 
ity, our children’s children will certainly be 
Red and we shall experience a totalitarian 
tyranny across the earth that will make 
Hitler's mass butchery look like a picnic in a 
park. 

“There is nobody more reactionary than 
the individual who wishes to see the world 
or the country different but is unwilling to 
change himself. 
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“Let me tell you what I mean by the ideo- 
logical battle. I mean a battle to win men— 
win them, not buy them. I mean a battle 
which depends not on what we say, but what 
we do, how we live, and what we live for. 
This is ideology. A man living such a life 
breathes, talks, works, fights 24 hours a day 
to win men to the idea which motivates him. 
Most of us in the West consider that this is 
standard operating procedure for a Commu- 
nist; but if a Christian or a Jew does it we 
often call him a fanatic or an extremist. 

“Without the success of this revolution 
liberty will be expunged from the annals of 
history, perhaps for a thousand years. In- 
deed, man may destroy himself because his 
moral and spiritual growth failed to match 
the giant tools of destruction which his in- 
tellectual and mental growth have created.” 

And now the great heart who uttered these 
words is gone. Greatheart is dead. But 


“His name 
Shall kindle many a heart to equal flame, 
The fire he kindled shall burn on and on, 
Till all the darkness of the lands be gone 
And all the kingdoms of the earth be won, 
And one! 
A soul so flery sweet can never die. 
But lives and loves and works through all 

eternity.” 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
at the request of the majority leader, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harris in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


NO “HEAD TAX ON FOREIGN 
TRAVEL,” PLEASE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it is very difficult for me to justify the 
pronouncements of administration lead- 
ers saying to American citizens in sub- 
stance Stay home and do not spend any 
money overseas” at a time when the same 
administration is proposing to continue 
sending billions of dollars overseas for 
economic and military aid for foreign 
countries. Personally, I cannot arrive at 
any conclusion that it is wrong for Amer- 
icans to travel abroad and spend money 
they have saved for trips overseas for 
recreational and cultural purposes. 

Americans spend on foreign travel 
more than $1 billion a year more than 
foreigners spend in this country. The 
Congress appropriates money to promote 
tourism in the United States. Railroad 
and bus lines cooperate by offering spe- 
cial rates for foreign visitors. We sim- 
plified visa application forms, but one 
of the forms infuriated foreigners. It 
was a requirement that an alien state 
that he or she was not coming to our 
country for immoral purposes. This 
was insulting. Now some dimwit in the 
State Department, apparently seeking 
to close the gap on what Americans 
spend abroad and what foreigners spend 
here, proposes a direct tax of $100 a trip 
on Americans leaving our country for a 
foreign destination. Whether or not 
Canada, Mexico, and the Bahamas would 
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be excluded, no one knows. I do not take 
this too seriously. Of all shortsighted, 
harebrained schemes, this one is fantas- 
tically outrageous. Perhaps this is a 
trial balloon. If so, the person who in- 
flated it should deflate that brain child 
or brainless child without delay. We 
should do everything we may properly do 
to encourage foreigners to visit us. It 
would be ruinous to us throughout the 
world were we to restrict travel of our 
citizens at a time when we are sending 
Peace Corps representatives the world 
over, and when more and more Amer- 
icans are saving money looking forward 
to vacations in foreign lands. Let us in- 
stead ask railroad and bus line officials 
to favor American vacationers with the 
same low rates they offer foreigners. 


GREAT SOCIETY GOING FOR 
BROKE? 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, Col- 
umnist Jenkin Lloyd Jones in a recent 
article referred to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 30, introduced jointly by my col- 
league, Senator Curtis, and me, as a 
“snowball-in-hell bill.” 

Obviously, Mr. Jones believes our 
measure to restore fiscal integrity to our 
Government has less chance of with- 
standing the heat of the congressional 
crucible than does the proverbial snow- 
ball. He may be right. 

I am convinced he is right in his sug- 
gestion that “all the talk about a richer 
and fuller life for the common man” in 
the Great Society is “meaningless with- 
out a high degree of fiscal honesty and 
integrity.” 

Mr. Jones’ column is a sobering one. 
It will be of little comfort to the holders 
of what he calls the “new think” which 
“has it that the national debt may be 
ignored, that ‘controlled inflation’ is nec- 
essary to provide maximum employment, 
and that as long as the gross national 
product in terms of dollars keeps rising, 
everything is hunky-dory.” 

Mr. Jones’ column is a challenging 
one. We are dared to contemplate the 
time when we approach what he terms 
the “point of no return”: 

Things begin to happen fast. Prices rise 
faster than wages. Investors flee from bonds 
or demand fantastic interest rates. Common 
stock prices go into orbit and people rush 
to buy tangible things like land and jewels. 
All who lent money in good faith are ruined. 


No one suggests, Mr. President, that we 
are now at such a point of no return. 
But the signs are ominous. The cost of 
living index, a reliable barometer of in- 
flation, is at an alltime high. More 
Americans lost their homes through fore- 
closures last year than at any time since 
before World War II. Gold continues to 
move abroad. Again last year our ad- 
verse balance of international payments 
exceeded $3 billion. 

It is not, I repeat, not too late. We in 
the Congress have it within our power 
at least to curb the sharp upward trend 
in Government spending. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, it will be my purpose to do 
all I can toward this goal. 

But it is not enough to reduce the ap- 
propriations requests of the agencies. 
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We must think in fiscal terms when we 
consider the grandiose schemes of the 
Great Society. 

Else we run the ruinous risk so graph- 
ically portrayed by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the column 
by Mr. Jones from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, entitled “Great Society Go- 
ing for Broke?” 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I, too, 
was taken with the Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
column and wish to associate myself with 
the remarks of the senior Senator from 
Nebraska. 

I commend a close and thoughtful 
reading of the column to my colleagues 
and I am delighted that Senator Hruska 
has brought it to our attention. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Great Socrmry GONG For BROKE? 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 


Can a nation that boasts about its pros- 
perity tolerate endless deficits? 

Can a Great Society go bust and remain 
great? Can it continue to deliver more edu- 
cation, more social services, more pensions, 
more job security by out-shoveling baloney 
dollars? 

Or is all the talk about a richer and fuller 
life for the common man meaningless with- 
out a high degree of fiscal honesty and 
integrity? 

Last month Senators Roman Hruska and 
Cari Curtis, of Nebraska, introduced a snow- 
ball-in-hell bill. It calls for a constitutional 
amendment that would require Congress each 
year to collect as much money as it appro- 
priates, except in case of war or other dire 
emergency. 

In addition, the Senators want half a bil- 
lion dollars in collections over expenditures 
so that it may be applied to the national 
debt. At the rate of half a billion dollars a 
year the national debt could be paid off in 
some 540 years. 

This bill will be lucky if it even gets a 
laugh. The new-think has it that the na- 
tional debt may be ignored, that “controlled 
inflation” is necessary to provide maximum 
employment, and that as long as the gross 
national product in terms of dollars keeps 
rising everything is hunky-dory. 

There is, fortunately, a brave minority of 
Congressmen who doubt this. Obviously, 
they are out of the “main stream,” but they 
stubbornly wonder if the economic laws that 
have busted every other nation that prac- 
ticed perpetual deficit financing have been 
repealed. 

In a Senate debate last month on the deep- 
ening crisis over the American balance of 
payments, caused by our continued insistence 
on spending more abroad than we earn 
abroad, Senator PETER Dominick, of Colorado, 
called attention to a speech by Prof. Karl 
Brandt, economist of Stanford University, 

Professor Brandt asserted that if we elim- 
inate the last of the gold backing for the 
dollar, which has been seriously proposed, we 
will buy a little time, but unless we return 
to a balanced budget, devaluation of the 
dollar will be inevitable. He said: 

“What is needed is a sober, deadly earnest 
and courageous weighing of the moral issues 
that are at stake when inflation moves con- 
tinually and persistently. 

“Inflation is one of the serious social and 
political diseases of the human economy. 
Its causes have their roots in human nature. 
The appetite for substantial benefits with- 
out a share in the costs is a human trait 
hearse is being exploited by politicians every- 
where.” 
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In time of war, man can hardly be blamed 
for borrowing against his future in an effort 
to save his skin. But what can we say about 
a nation borrowing against its future at a 
time when its political leaders are pointing 
with pride to unexampled prosperity? 

The last American balanced budget oc- 
curred in the final fiscal year of the Eisen- 
hower administration—a surplus of $1.2 bil- 
lion in 1960. Since then the annual deficits 
have run $3.8 billion, $6.3 billion, $6.2 bil- 
lion and, last year, $8.2 billion. 

Each additional billion adds to the debt 
service, the amount of money that must be 
allocated to the interest on Government ob- 
ligations before a penny can be spent for the 
operation of the Government, national de- 
fense, and additional social services and pub- 
lic works, 

Down this line, where do we go? Where 
has every other country gone that took this 
road? 

An ever-easier money supply, created by 
an outpouring of public funds unrelated to 
the ingathering of taxes, creates a boom 
cycle. Powerful pressure by business and 
labor joins the overwhelming inclination of 
politicians to fuel the roaring flames. The 
cry arises that “deflation,” meaning debt re- 
duction or even a balanced budget, would 
create unemployment and misery. 

At the point of no return things begin 
to happen fast. Prices rise faster than 
wages. Investors flee from bonds or demand 
fantastic interest rates. Common stock 
prices go into orbit and people rush to buy 
tangible things like land and jewels. All 
who lent money in good faith are ruined, 

Citizens holding Government securities or 
life insurance policies, and those who de- 
pend on fixed pensions and annuities find 
themselves holding nothing. The Govern- 
ment, unable to finance itself through the 
sale of low-interest obligations, is forced to 
resort to seizure and confiscation. 

There goes the “Great Society,” “the war 
on poverty,” “the New Frontiers.” All that's 
left is the last chapter of borrow, boom and 
bust. 

No promised land will be reached by brok- 
en promises. No security is to be achieved 
by national dishonesty. No man's future is 
safe in the hands of a political philosophy 
that is willing to buy today’s popularity with 
tomorrow’s agony. 


THE 47TH BYELORUSSIAN 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to the 47th independence day 
of Byelorussia. This has just been re- 
ferred to by the distinguished, Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop Vasili of the Byelorus- 
sian Autocephalic Orthodox Church in 
America, with the gracious permission 
of our Chaplain, Dr. Harris. The arch- 
bishop has indeed made an eloquent plea 
for help to these people who have been 
held in tyranny and subjection for so 
many decades. 


AMERICA SHOULD SUPPORT THE 
GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I empha- 
size that we should give support to the 
Government of the German Federal Re- 
public which is now engaged in making 
a very hard decision concerning tem- 
poral relations with Israel, under threat 
of blackmail by the other Arab States, 
excluding a number of Arab States which 
aes led by President Bourguiba of Tu- 

sia. 
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What we are all seeking in this area 
of the world is not a continuance of hate, 
blackmail, and bellicosity. We are seek- 
ing peace. It is symbolic that the na- 
tion which has so much on its conscience 
with respect to the killing of 6 million 
Jews in World War II should now be 
seeking diplomatic ties with Israel, a 
country in which so many Jews sought 
refuge. 

That is a fine thing for peace in the 
world. We can only hope and pray that 
the Arab States would also see that this 
is a fine thing for world peace. But 
if they do not, there is no reason why 
the U.S. Government should not let the 
German Federal Republic Government 
know that they will have our moral 
backing and support for the act they are 
performing. That support should also 
go to other countries who help to seek 
peace in the Middle East, instead of the 
continuance of the dangerous tinderbox 
situation. In the Middle East we face 
probably the most dangerous foreign 
crisis immediately after that of Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I urge the President to 
express to the German Federal Republic 
the support of the United States in this 
very serious issue which affects our for- 
eign policy. 


FIRST MEETING OF REPUBLICAN 
COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, an 
event unique in American political his- 
tory occurred Wednesday in Washington, 
D.C., when the Republican Coordinating 
Committee held its first meeting. It was 
unique because the organization includes 
five former presidential nominees of our 
party, 5 Governors representing the Re- 
publican Governors Association, 5 top of- 
ficers of the Republican National Com- 
mittee and the 11 Senate and House 
Republican leaders. Even more note- 
worthy was the ability of this group to 
meet and produce a statement on party 
policy that has already gained widespread 
attention in television, radio, and the 
press, and marks a real step forward for 
the Republican Party. 

It is with pride and pleasure that I ask 
unanimous consent to include the 
adopted statement as a part of my re- 
marks and to include the list of coordi- 
nating committee members who were in 
attendance for the meeting. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and list were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DECLARATION FOR THE REPUBLICAN COORDINAT- 
ING COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D.C., MARCH 
10, 1965 

PURPOSE 

The Republican coordinating committee 
was created (1) to broaden the advisory base 
on national party policy; (2) to set up task 
forces to study and make recommendations 
for dealing with the problems that confront 
the people of our Nation; and (3) to stim- 
ulate communication among the members of 
the party and others in developing a common 
approach to the Nation’s problems. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Recent denials to Negro citizens of their 

basic constitutional right to vote have 


aroused the conscience of every American. In 
some areas these rights have been denied by 
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force and fraud and we are outraged that in 
the year 1965 these conditions should exist. 

For more than 100 years the Republican 
Party has fought to protect the rights of 
every minority group and we urge all citizens 
to join us in this cause. We urgently favor 
Federal action to assure all citizens of the 
United States of their constitutional rights 
without discrimination on account of race or 
color. 

The goal of the Republican Party is that 
by the 1966 elections every American citizen 
shall be assured of his constitutional right 
to vote. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


Republicans, in their role as the loyal op- 
position, have consistently advocated, and 
now support, the administration’s announced 
policy in defending free South Vietnam 
against Communist aggression. We deplore 
the disruptive voices of appeasement in the 
Democratic Party which undercut the Presi- 
dent in his conduct of foreign affairs, at a 
time of national crisis. 

The President can always count on Re- 
publican support where the administration's 
foreign policy is firm and decisive on the 
side of freedom. By the same taken we owe 
a duty to the Nation to point up those areas 
where the administration’s policy has failed 
and to offer constructive alternative pro- 

Our task force on foreign policy 
shall have as one of its major objectives 
the examination of some of the most mas- 
sive failures in foreign policy in recent 
American history—the consolidation of the 
Communist beachhead in Cuba, the ex- 
pansion of Communist influence and control 
in Africa and the Near East, the deterioration 
of the Atlantic Alliance. 

America’s voice in the world, once strong 
and clear, now with rare exceptions is mute, 
indecisive, and inconsistent. It will be the 
Republican goal to fill this vacuum of inter- 
national leadership not merely by criticising 
what we believe is wrong, but by proposing 
those policies we believe are right, 


TASK FORCES 


The Republican coordinating committee 
today established the following task force 
assignments and requested the Republican 
National chairman, Dean Burch, and his 
elected successor as of April 1, Ray Bliss, to 
appoint the members of the task forces after 
appropriate consultation with the members 
of the coordinating committee: 

1. On human rights and responsibilities. 

2. On the conduct of foreign relations. 

3. On the functions of the Federal, State, 
and local governments. 

4, On job opportunity. 

5. On Federal fiscal and monetary policies. 

Other task force assignments are still in 
the discussion stage and will be announced. 

The committee enthusiastically endorses 
the statement delivered by President Eisen- 
hower as a guideline for future action. He 
has suggested basic problems and goals on 
which Republicans are agreed. 

Members present: 

LESLIE C. ARENDS, House minority whip. 

Ray C. Bliss, vice chairman, Republican 
National Committee. 

CLARENCE J. Brown, House ranking member 
of Rules Committee. 

Dean Burch, chairman, Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 

Thomas E. Dewey, 
nominee (1944-48). 

Everetr McKINLEY Dirksen, Senate minor- 
ity leader. 

Geran R. Forn, House minority leader. 

Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER, chairman, Sen- 
ate Republican policy committee. 

Mrs, Patricia Hutar, assistant chairman, 
Republican National Committee (substitut- 
ing for vacant vice chairmanship of the Re- 
publican National Committee). 


former presidential 
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Tuomas H. KUcCHEL, Senate minority whip. 

MELVIN R. Larp, chairman, House Repub- 
lican conference. 

John A. Love, Governor of Colorado. 

Mrs. Collis P. Moore, vice chairman, Re- 
publican National Committee. 

Turuston B. Morton, chairman, Republi- 
can senatorial campaign committee. 

Richard M. Nixon, former presidential 
nominee (1960). 

JoHN J. RHODES, chairman, House Repub- 
lican policy committee. 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, Governor of New 
York. 

George W. Romney, Governor of Michigan. 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, chairman, Senate 
Republican conference. 

William W. Scranton, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Bos Wrtson, chairman, Republican con- 
gressional campaign committee. 


Former President Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er, from his winter home in Palm Desert, 
Calif., telephoned his fellow members of 
the coordinating committee the follow- 
ing message which was received with 
warm applause from those present: 


Good morning to you, my friends on the 
newly created Republican coordinating com- 
mittee, I regret that I cannot be with you 
but I am complimented by the invitation 
from your chairman to greet you briefly by 
telephone. 

I congratulate the members of the Joint 
Senate-House Republican leadership and 
Dean Burch for initiating this effort to widen 
participation in the formulation of party 
policy and programs. We all understand 
that the party’s current record is made by 
our Members of Congress and by Republican 
officials at other echelons, but I think it is 
a healthy and progressive step to bring into 
the consultative process those who have been 
honored with the party’s presidential nomi- 
nation, those who represent the Republican 
Governors Association, and those who serve 
as the principal officers of the Republican 
National Committee. Possibly you may later 
decide to add a few others. 

In such a body will be reflected the cour- 
age, the dedication, the self-reliance and the 
initiative of the millions of loyal citizens who 
make up the United States of America, 

Second, I applaud the proposal to set up 
task forces on great public questions so that 
our party can benefit from the advice and 
recommendations of those who are especial- 
ly knowledgeable in the complex field in 
which modern government must participate. 

Life today commands our attention on 
many fronts. So the Republican co- 
ordinating committee, if it is to do its 
job, must address itself to those problems 
which are the proper concern of govern- 
ment. 

Foremost among these are the fields of 
foreign operation and national defense. Here 
our Government is in fact dealing with the 
world's safety. It is an awesome task and 
one in which a minimum of partisanship 
should be injected. 

Of course, we, as Republicans—and in a 
minority position in government—have no 
direct part in policymaking in international 
relations. But that does not excuse us from 
responsibility for representing sound views 
in the matter, nor should it. 

I know the coordinating committee in- 
tends, as one of its first moves, to estab- 
lish a task force on foreign policy. For the 
time is certainly ripe for a maximum of con- 
structive thought on the difficulties we en- 
counter in the world. I hope that the finest 
minds available can participate in this effort. 

The entire complex of American objectives, 
of strategy, and the continued enlistment of 
free nations in the cause of peace needs re- 
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examination. In this area we have a real 
opportunity to make a constructive, stimu- 
lating, and influential contribution to public 
knowledge and thinking. 

On the domestic scene, we are witnessing 
a great increase in Federal assumption of the 
functions of State and local governments. 
Apparently there is a belief in Washington 
that every problem affecting our society re- 
quires Federal funds and Federal supervision 
to attack it effectively. 

Local problems of every description— 
training police, kindergarten attendance, 
sewage disposal, junked automobiles, zoning, 
and even payment of apartment rents, to 
name a mere fraction of such problems—are 
to come under the watchful Federal eye. 
Each item of course will require Federal 
funds and additional Federal bureaucrats. 
Just why a bureau in Washington will know 
better how to solve a local problem than 
those who live with it is not explained. In- 
deed, just what is going to happen to our 
traditional Federal, State, and local rela- 
tionship is not even discussed. 

But the Democratic Party has apparently 
adopted the doctrine that the role of the 
Federal Government—and its costs—are un- 
limited and without boundaries. If such 
theories are to prevail, then the entire con- 
cept of a limited Federal establishment—act- 
ing only where the State and local govern- 
ment cannot—is about to vanish. With 
such a result will go the freedom, the initi- 
ative, and ingenuity of the American peo- 
ple, the very qualities that our Constitution 
seeks to preserve and strengthen. 

As one who believes that the citizen’s com- 
monsense, personal responsibility, and free- 
dom of action are the backbone of our na- 
tional greatness, I think the whole question 
needs the most penetrating review. To do 
this another task force is unquestionably 
needed. 

Another matter of the utmost importance 
is that of avoiding deterioration in the value 
of our currency and of maintaining respect 
for the dollar abroad. Here again a task 
force of competence can do much to help us 
fight inflation, clarify our thinking, and help 
the Nation. 

Clearly, we have much to explore, much to 
do, and every reason, as a great political 
party, to undertake these tasks promptly 
and energetically. We must make an effec- 
tive beginning now. I have every confidence 
we will do so. I share your conviction that 
our party must have an ever-increasing in- 
fluence on the future of our country. The 
im) ce of our role will be measured by 
the intensity of our dedication and effort. 
Today we begin anew with full adherence to 
our principles and with complete devotion 
to the greatest society ever established—the 
America of our Founding Fathers. 


NINETY-NINE PERCENT OF AMERI- 
CANS WANT THEIR CHILDREN TO 
GO TO COLLEGE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
with hearings beginning tomorrow on 
the higher education bill, I would like 
to call attention to a very timely article 
appearing in this morning’s Washington 
Post. While we all know that going to 
college is very important to Americans 
and that it is becoming more important 
every year, the Harris Survey has at- 
tempted to measure this importance in 
statistical terms. They report that 99 
percent of all parents with children 18 
years old or younger want to see them 
go to college. Moreover, 82 percent say 
it is “extremely important” for their 
children to get there. 
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These are facts to remember as we 
open hearings on a bill to provide uni- 
versity extension, continuing education, 
college library assistance, library train- 
ing and research, student assistance, and 
support for developing institutions. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 


ticle from the March 15, 1965, Wash- 
ington Post entitled “College Training 
Held Vital Today,” be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COLLEGE TRAINING HELD ViraL TODAY 
(By Louis Harris) 

If the dreams of most American families 
are realized, the current explosion in college 
enrollments is only a bubble compared to 
what is coming in the future. Today, 99 
percent of all parents with children 18 years 
old or younger want to see them go to col- 
lege. What is more, 82 percent say it is 
“extremely important” for their children to 
get there. 

The impact such dreams may have on 
higher educational imstitutions becomes 
clear in one statistic. In 1963, when Amer- 
ican colleges were crowded with almost 4.5 
million students, only 40.4 percent of all 
youngsters of college age were enrolled in 
school. 

An in-depth survey of a cross section of 
parents of precollege children reveals that 
college is now looked on in the same way 
people once viewed a high school education. 
A basic part of the new American creed is 
that a young person will not be able to find 
a good job without a college degree, 

Typical of the views people now express 
about college was the sweeping statement 
of the wife of a lawyer in Bloomington, Ind.: 
“A college education has now become the 
very foundation for life.” 

But three out of four people are even more 
specific about the economic benefits of go- 
ing to college. A mother in Jim Thorpe, Pa., 
said: “My kids will have a feeling of job 
security all their lives from that diploma. 
No diploma and no security; it’s as simple 
as that.” A civil servant in Sudbury, Mass., 
added, “There just won't be any kind of 
decent job in 10 years without that college 
degree. There’s mo sense denying it.” 

Such answers emerged in overwhelming 
volume when parents were asked why they 
feel that a college education is important 
for their children: 


Why college is important 
parents 


(percent) 
To get a job, 74 percent: 
Can't get any kind of job without it... 69 


Machines replacing unskilled labor—— 5 
Noneconomic benefits, 23 percent: 
Way to get ahead socially 10 
Makes for better society---.---------- 5 
College now same as high school used 
yt | «Ra agora = So NA N Spey ae eT 4 
To develop full potential 3 
Broadening, improves thinking 3 
I suffered for not going 1 
College not important, 2 percent: 
College not for everyone 1 
Not so much for girls 1 


Not sure, 1 percent. 


The career motivation is fortified by the 
growing realization that machines are elim- 
inating jobs once filled by unskilled labor. 
A 38-year-old flood control maintenance man 
in Brea, Calif., put it this way: There's 
getting to be too many people and too 
many machines in this world and not enough 
jobs. Only good jobs will be left. College 
will get them for you.” 
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Accompanying the job advantages are pow- 
erful overtones that going to college can 
be a vehicle for improving one’s social stand- 
ing. Parents who are college graduates par- 
ticularly point out these social benefits. But 
only a minority of people talk about the 
ways in which a college education can stim- 
ulate and develop a young person's intellect. 

Parents, of course, are the older genera- 
tion, and most of them feel that they have 
learned the value of an education the hard 
way. Fully 75 percent say they wish they 
had gone further in their own education. 
Easily the top loss people feel they have 
suffered from not having a better education 
is economic and parents are bound and de- 
termined not to see their children make the 
same mistakes. 

High on the list of major mistakes is not 
having gone further in school to prepare for a 
better job: 


What missed most in education 


Total 
parents 
(percent) 
Chance to prepare for good job, 83 
percent: 

Never got trained for good job... 54 
Wanted to be professional 13 
Wanted to learn skill 9 
Wanted to be a teacher 5 
Wanted to be a nurse 2 


Nonjob benefits, 17 percent: 
Can’t understand what people talk 


6 
Could have helped my children more— 4 
More basic knowledge and culture... 3 
How to express myself 2 
Learn self-confidence..-___.-..-..--- 2 


UNITED BUSINESS SCHOOLS ASSO- 
CIATION SUPPORTS COLD WAR 
GI BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
during the hearings on the cold war GI 
bill, Mr. Harry E. Ryan, president of the 
New Kensington Commercial School, 
and a member of the board of directors 
of the United Business Schools Associa- 
tion, testified before the Subcommittee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

The cold war GIs are the most educa- 
tionally discriminated against of all the 
veterans of our generation. The great- 
est educational need facing all Congress 
is for a cold war GI bill. 

It is important to remember that of 
the veterans who utilized the World War 
II GI bill, only 29 percent used it for 
college training, and only 51 percent of 
those who used the Korean GI bill. This 
statistic reveals the importance of voca- 
tional, high school, and training other 
than college for our veteran population. 

The United Business Schools Associa- 
tion represents almost 500 independent 
business schools and colleges in this 
country who have played an important 
and major part in the complex educa- 
tional programs of our Nation. It is 
through the contributions of these 
schools that countless thousands have 
been better educated and have become 
productive citizens. 

Because of the emphasis which Mr. 
Ryan’s testimony places on this part of 
our educational needs, I ask unanimous 
consent that his statement be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY HARRY E. RYAN, PRESIDENT, 
New KENSINGTON COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 
New KENSINGTON, PA., TO THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, U.S. 
SENATE, CONCURRING S. 9, Cotp War GI 
BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, my name is Harry E. Ryan. I am 
president of New Kensington Commercial 
School of New Kensington, Pa., which is ac- 
credited as a 2-year school of business by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business 
Schools. 

By way of background, I also serve as a 
member of the board of directors of United 
Business Schools Association which is the 
one educational association in which nearly 
500 of the quality independent business 
schools and colleges of the Nation hold mem- 
bership. The roots of UBSA go back more 
than 50 years to 1912. However, many mem- 
ber institutions have been in existence for 
more than 100 years. 

For nearly 20 years I have been associated 
with business education including the train- 
ing of veterans under programs subsequent 
to World War II and the Korean war. I 
hold memberships in the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of Public Accountants and the Na- 
tional Association of Accountants, I have 
also served two terms as President of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Private Business 
Schools. 

It is a privilege to appear before you today 
and express our support for the continua- 
tion of a program of veterans education 
along the lines of the successful Korean GI 
bill. The position of the United Business 
Schools Association is the result of associa- 
tion committee analysis, consideration by 
our board of directors and discussion at past 
conventions. This, of course, refers not only 
to S. 9 but also to S. 5 of the 88th Congress; 
S. 349 of the 87th Congress and similar meas- 
ures introduced in the 86th Congress. 


IMPORTANT GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In the development of the position of the 
United Business Schools Association on S. 9, 
we believe that the following general con- 
siderations are entitled to great weight as 
they are considered by your committee: 

1, Conditions today are such that thou- 
sands of young men are required by the com- 
pulsory draft law to serve on active duty in 
the Armed Forces for a specific period of 
time. If there should be any question in the 
mind as to safety and lack of risk in the 
military service today, we need only to men- 
tion Vietnam, Berlin, Congo, Formosa, Korea, 
Greenland, and numerous satellite areas and 
other hot spots in the world, These serve 
as reminders that we must maintain a con- 
stant state of preparedness and must con- 
tinue to expose our servicemen to the haz- 
ards of potentially explosive military inci- 
dents. Following this active duty, these 
young people are further compelled to per- 
form additional services in the Active Re- 
serve and later, the Standby Reserve. Their 
total obligation, once entered upon active 
duty, generally extends for 6 years. 

If these cold war conditions were not pres- 
ent, the majority of these men would not be 
entering military service but would be pur- 
suing their own individual goals in civilian 
life. At the present time our Federal Gov- 
ernment does not offer these young people 
any help in coping with the problems cre- 
ated for them by the cold war and their com- 
pulsory military service. They need the help 
of this legislation to catch up with those 
contemporaries who were not asked to serve 
in the Armed Forces. 
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2. Educational assistance to these young 
people is only fair based upon the student 
deferment policy. Many students were de- 
ferred due to the Government's recognition 
of the importance of education and it is 
inconsistent to deny educational benefits to 
those who have already served. If educa- 
tion is considered important enough to war- 
rant deferment, by the same token, it is of 
comparable importance to justify postservice 
educational assistance. 

It is also true that the student deferment 
policy placed college education in a highly 
preferred status. Persons who wish to pur- 
sue trade or other postsecondary education 
are not generally eligible for student defer- 
ment under selective service regulations. 
Students attending our private business 
schools or colleges are not eligible for de- 
ferment, as a general rule, under these reg- 
ulations. Our goals as a nation require 
that our young people obtain as much ad- 
vance training as possible, college or other- 
wise, and therefore educational assistance is 
desirable. 

3. The relatively low educational attain- 
ment of veterans affected by this bill shows 
clearly the need for this legislation. A Vet- 
erans’ Administration survey dated May 29, 
1959, states: 

“At the time of their separation from the 
Armed Forces, 6 percent had not completed 
elementary school; 10 percent had completed 
elementary school but had had no further 
schooling; 29 percent had had some high 
school education but had not graduated; 35 
percent had graduated from high school but 
had had no college training; 8 percent had 
completed 1, 2, or 3 years of college work; 
and 12 percent had completed 4 or more years 
of college.” 

The final report of the Bradley commission 
concluded that the interruption of education 
of post-Korean veterans would be their main 
handicap. They stated: 

“The commission recognized that the main 
handicap which may be incurred by the 
peacetime ex-serviceman, other than service- 
connected disabilities elsewhere discussed is 
the effect that a period of 2 year’s mandatory 
service at an early age may have upon 
education. At the age of entrance into mili- 
tary service, schooling is the occupation of 
many, and military service will delay some 
young men from advancing their formal 
education and will perhaps cause some to 
drop their plans forever because 
and other pursuits may interfere with their 
return to school or college.” 

4. An educational assistance bill will pro- 
vide America with professional, technical and 
vocational skills that otherwise might be ir- 
replacably lost. Our present critical short- 
ages in certain essential occupations would 
be even more catastrophic except for the pas- 
sage of the previous GI bills. 

5. We have already recognized GI bills in 
the past; namely, in the World War II GI bill 
and the Korean GI bill, and the need to fur- 
nish our servicemen with opportunities to 
overcome in part the years lost from civilian 
life and to establish themselves in produc- 
tive and useful occupations. In a press re- 
lease issued on June 22, 1954, the 10th anni- 
versary of the World War II bill, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration stated: 

“Through the GI bill, the World War II 
veterans have become the best educated 
group of people in the history of the United 
States. 


“Because of their training they have raised 
their income level to the point where they 
now are paying an extra billion dollars a year 
in income taxes to Uncle Sam. At this rate, 
GI bill trained veterans alone will pay off 
the entire $15 billion cost of the GI educa- 
tion and training program within the next 
15 years.” 

This means that the educational assistance 
given to the young servicemen will be self- 
liquidating. The Federal Government will 
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be paid back the cost of the education 
through increased taxes on higher earnings 
resulting from the students’ education. 
Therefore, ultimately the investment the 
Government makes in educational assistance 
will be completely repaid. 

6. Actual hostilities in Korea ceased on 
July 27, 1953. The Korean conflict, for the 
purposes of educational assistance, was of- 
ficially terminated by Presidential declara- 
tion of January 31, 1955. This arbitrary 
date cut off many men who are entitled to 
these educational benefits equally with those 
who were in service prior to January 31, 
1955. It would not be fair to exclude these 
men from educational benefits as a result 
of this arbitrary cutoff date. 

This is only a brief summary of some of 
the major considerations which we feel are 
important to your committee. There are 
undoubtedly many other considerations 
which we have overlooked but it is apparent 
that there is a need for this legislation now. 


WICHITA, KANS., NEWSPAPER EN- 
DORSES GUADALUPE MOUNTAINS 
NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
few things please a Texan more than to 
have the natural beauty of his State 
praised by residents of other areas. An 
area of beauty in Texas that is currently 
drawing much praise and recognition is 
the Guadalupe Mountain Range in far 
western Texas. This unique area has 
been recommended for national park 
status by the Department of the Interior 
and President Johnson, and the merit of 
this proposal is becoming widely recog- 
nized. 

As author of the pending bill, S. 295, 
that would create this national park, I 
am very pleased to see a fine description 
and endorsement of the plan appearing 
in the press of Wichita, Kans., where it 
is suggested that many Kansans will 
enjoy a visit to this magnificent area 
when the park is established. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article titled 
“Park Would Add to Enjoyment of Visi- 
tors to Carlsbad Area,” by Bob Tonsing, 
Sr., travel editor of the Wichita, Kans., 
Eagle and Beacon Sunday magazine, 
published February 21, 1965, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wichita (Kans.) Eagle and Beacon, 
Feb. 21, 1965 
Park WOULD ADD TO ENJOYMENT OF VISITORS 
TO CARLSBAD AREA 


(By Bob Tonsing, Sr.) 


Carlsbad Caverns National Park, usually 
rated as New Mexico’s greatest tourist at- 
traction, for many years has been a magnet 
for Kansas honeymooners, Boy Scout troops, 
chamber of commerce good will groups, 
and the numerous clan-labeled tourists. 
Less than 700 miles from Wichita by good 
highways, it can be visited on a hurried 
weekend auto trip. 

Most persons, however, prefer a more lei- 
surely experience, with time to wander off 
the main routes into scenic localities. Many 
families now use camping vehicles, haul 
trailers, or carry tents and sleeping bags. 
These find that a major drawback of the 
Carlsbad region is lack of suitable facilities 
in the desert terrain. 

A solution seems near, About 25 miles 
from the caverns’ entrance, as a plane 
flies—some 55 by road—is an area that seems 
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desolate, yet possesses a beauty and tran- 
quillity that satisfies the needs of nerve- 
jarred city dwellers. The southern extrem- 
ity of the Guadalupe Range juts from New 
Mexico into Texas. It comes to an abrupt 
end in El Capitan, an 8,200-feet-high, sheer- 
faced mountain that has served as a land- 
mark for travelers since the days of 
Coronado. It towers above Kansas travel- 
ing on U.S. 62-180 to El Paso. 

Just north of El Capitan is Guadalupe 
Peak, rising to 8,751 feet above sea level— 
the highest point in Texas. 

This part of the seemingly barren range 
has & pine-covered, rolling highland slashed 
by deep canyons. One of the most beautiful 
is McKittrick Canyon, with an area of some 
6,000 acres. It is part of a region totaling 
71,790 acres which may be the Nation’s next 
national park, 

Nearly all of it now belongs to J. C. Hunter, 
Jr., of Abilene, Tex., a businessman with a 
lifelong interest in conservation. He oper- 
ates the Guadalupe Mountain Ranch on 
land which his father acquired. The son 
has added considerably to the original 
holdings. 

Recently this writer and some 30 others 
from over the Nation visited Hunter’s moun- 
tain home on a State-sponsored tour of west 
Texas. He told the group that he has had 
several tempting offers from developers 
wanting to subdivide the area for commer- 
cial purposes, but has rejected them. He 
believes that regions of outstanding natural 
beauty should be saved in their primitive 
state for enjoyment of the American people. 
It belongs to them, Hunter said, even though 
he holds title to the land, 

“How can anyone consider himself owner 
of this magnificent land, when these moun- 
tains have been here for several million 
years, and I'll be lucky to be here for 70?” 

To carry out this purpose, Representative 
JoE Pool, of Texas, is introducing a bill 
this session which would establish the 
Guadalupe National Park. He submitted 
such a proposal last session, but it did not 
reach the floor for action, Before offering 
the measure, Representative Poot asked for 
an investigation of the region by the Interior 
Department to assess its possibilities as a 
national park. 

After the study's completion, Interior Sec- 
retary Stewart Udall urged Congress to pass 
the bill with these comments: 

“The area set aside for the park contains a 
combination of scenic and scientific attri- 
butes that qualify it as an outstanding addi- 
tion to the national park system. It con- 
tains the most diversified and beautiful 
scenery in Texas, some of the most beautiful 
landscape in the entire southwestern part of 
the United States, and its Permian marine 
limestone mountains contain the most ex- 
tensive and significant fossil reefs in the 
world.” 

His final phrase refers to the Guadalupe 
Mountains exposure of the famous Capitan 
barrier reef, formed in the millions of years 
when central North America was a shallow 
sea, The same geological period resulted in 
the vast Carlsbad Caverns, 

The travel writers’ jaunts along foot trails 
of McKittrick Canyon and an all-day horse- 
back ride up narrow paths to a lush basin 
atop the range confirmed Udall’s description 
of the area. The visitors found trees vary- 
ing from scrub juniper to towering Douglas- 
fir, ponderosa and limber pine aspen and 
maple. 

Texas’ only trout stream ripples 4 miles 
down the canyon, then disappears under- 
ground. The State’s lone herd of wild elk— 
now numbering more than 200 head—and a 
flock of wild turkeys are a part of the ranch’s 
carefully protected and highly varied animal 
life. 

McKittricks’ temperatures in summer 
Tange well below those of the nearby desert, 
and its situation on the southeast slope pro- 
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tects from winter winds. 
quent. 

Not much is known of the region's history, 
but some studies indicate human occupancy 
at least 6,000 years ago. Mescalero Apaches 
lived in the area when white men first ar- 
rived, and Spanish conquistadores referred 
to it in their writings. The Indians were 
little disturbed until 1849, when the U.S. 
Army sent in an exploring party. White 
men and Indians both used El Capitan as a 
signal peak. 

The famed Butterfield Overland Stage 
route, reaching the area in 1858, crossed 
the range at McKittrick Canyon. 

Wallace E. Pratt in 1959 gave 6,000 acres 
of McKittrick Canyon to the National Park 
Service and suggested that it obtain title 
to the rest if the public ever was to benefit 
from its scenic and educational values. He 
suggested a mountain highway—similar to 
Skyline Drive in Shenandoah National Park— 
that he said “could be built along the crest 
of the Guadalupes, starting at the present 
terminus of the mountain highway at Carls- 
bad Caverns, continuing to the southwest to 
the ridges above McKittrick on Guadalupe 
Peak, then descending 4,000 feet to El Paso 
Gap.” 

Whether or not this dream can come true, 
Federal and State agencies are cooperating 
in a study of scenic highway development 
to provide access to outdoor recreational re- 
sources. 

Only congressional approval of Representa- 
tive Poor's bill is necessary to start road 
work that will open Guadalupe’s unseen 
wonders to the Nation’s travelers and supple- 
ment the drawing power of neighboring 
Carlsbad Caverns. It has been estimated 
that a new national park in the Guadalupe 
area has a potential of 900,000 visitors a year. 
And Kansas is counted on to supply a strong 
percentage of that number. 


Snowfall is infre- 


CONGRESSMAN HENRY B. GON- 
ZALEZ CALLS FOR TIGHTER CON- 
TROL ON FOREIGN OIL IMPORTS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
no matter is of more vital concern to the 
economy of my State than the oil import 
control program. No matter is more im- 
portant than revising the present oil im- 
port control program to allow domestic 
oil producers a reasonable share in the 
growth of the domestic market. The 
present program is not working; our do- 
mestic industry is still declining. In a 
recent 4-year period, over 25,000 Texans 
lost their jobs in the oil industry, be- 
cause Texas producers are not allowed a 
fairer share of the domestic market. 

It does not make sense, in a period 
when we are desperately worried about 
our balance-of-payments problem, to 
continue to be such a large importer of 
unneeded foreign oil. If an administra- 
tive remedy is not forthcoming, Congress 
must take action to further protect our 
national security and domestic economy 
by reducing the foreign oil flood. 

In hearings before Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart Udall last week, many 
persons outlined this need with great 
vigor, but none more persuasively than 
the very able Congressman from the 20th 
Congressional District of Texas, HENRY 
B. GONZALEZ, of San Antonio. Congress- 
man GONZALEZ can always be found 
standing up for the public interest and 
the needs of his constituents, and his tes- 
timony in favor of more positive oil im- 
port controls is convincing indeed. I ask 
unanimous consent that the complete 
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statement presented by Congressman 
Henry B. Gonzatez at the Department of 
the Interior oil import hearings on March 
11, 1965, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

FOREIGN OIL Imports SHOULD BE FROZEN 
(By Henry B. Gonzatez, Member of Con- 
gress) 

Mr. Chairman, first I want to express my 
gratitude for being given the opportunity to 

testify today. 

Second, in view of the crowded schedule 
and the many distinguished persons who are 
due to testify at this hearing, I would like 
to come right to the point, As an American 
and an elected official from the State of 
Texas, I feel I would be negligent if I did not 
voice my views on foreign oil imports and 
their effects on the domestic industry, par- 
ticularly in my home State. 

In 1950, oil imports constituted 13 percent 
of total U.S. consumption. Today, imports 
supply more than 20 percent of consumption. 
Further, and even more indicative of the 
stagnant domestic industry, the expansion in 
domestic demand is being taken up each 
year one-third by increased imports, one- 
third by activity in the southern Louisiana 
offshore and onshore area, and the remaining 
one-third is being shared inequitably by the 
same companies that do the importing and 
the rest of the industry. A stagnant industry 
is an unhealthy industry. The symptoms are 
reduced activity, reduced profits, reduced 
jobs. These are the symptoms easily seen in 
the national and the Texas petroleum in- 
dustry. 

It is not enough to say that “It is only 
natural that oil should figure strongly in any 
consideration of national security.” That is 
understating the case. Seventy-five percent 
of the total energy consumed by the United 
States is produced by oil and gas. We are 
not simply an incidental user of oil and gas. 
We are an habitual user, an addict, if you 
will. Cut us off from our normal supply 
and we would go into national withdrawal 
symptoms that would quickly produce a 
national crisis. 

Yet, through the mandatory oil import 
control program we are following a policy 
that will lead us one day to be totally de- 
pendent on foreign imports for our oil needs. 
For the vicious cycle of increased imports, 
reduced domestic activity, increased imports, 
has already set in. This cycle, if we con- 
tinue to encourage it through the import 
quota system, will eventually lead to the 
complete decay of the domestic petroleum 
industry and to our dependence on foreign 
sources of oil. 

For this Nation to become dependent on 
foreign oil imports for its energy needs 
would be as safe and sane a policy as for us 
to depend on any army mercenaries for our 
defense needs. Oil does not merely figure 
strongly in any consideration of national 
security. It figures preeminently. 

I have spoken with a number of persons 
representing all elements of the petroleum 
industry, as well as persons outside of the 
industry but deeply concerned with it. Most 
of then will admit, privately at least, that 
the present program of mandatory import 
quotas should not continue. In fact, I do 
not believe any person familiar with the 
operation of the program can fail to see its 
shortcomings. The reason is simple. No 
program based on an unsound and unfair 
premise can succeed or continue to operate 
without becoming disruptive in an area as 
important and vital as the petroleum indus- 
try. The present p: is both unsound 
and unfair. Its effect has been to enrich a 
few at the expense of the many in the oil 
and gas industry. Even such a harsh result 
might be tolerable if done for reasons of ef- 
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ficiency, economy, progress, and the national 
welfare. But none of these ends are being 
served by the mandatory import quotas and 
the arbitrary manner by which these quotas 
are allocated. 

The cold and hard facts are that under 
the mandatory import quota program oil and 
gas producing activity in the United States 
has steadily declined and conditions have 
deteriorated for the domestic industry as a 
whole. One cannot examine the statistical 
evidence of this without becoming alarmed. 
According to figures that appeared in the 
December 1964 issue of the Independent Pe- 
troleum Monthly, using 1957-59 as the base 
period, and summarizing the trends for the 
year 1963, a decrease in activity is noted in 
every key area: 


Percent 
Geophysical activity was dow. 32.9 
Active rotary rigs were dow 29.7 
Exploratory wells were down 17.8 
Total wells were down 16.5 
Crude oil found was down 25.0 
Total oil found was down 11.9 
Employment was down e 12. 1 
Crude oil price was dow 3.7 


It is no wonder then, that in a speech given 
to the American Petroleum Institute on No- 
vember 11, 1964, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior John M. Kelly said: “It is clear to 
me that the rate of exploratory activity must 
be increased unless this Nation is to run 
grave risks from the standpoint of the se- 
curity of its petroleum supplies.” 

It serves no useful or constructive purpose 
to gloss over the truth about the oil import 
program, to minimize its weaknesses or to 
exaggerate its strong points. It would be 
shortsighted, for example, to ignore the part 
played by the oil trade in our foreign rela- 
tions. But it is myopic to stress this role 
of oil imports beyond its actual significance, 
or to dismiss the danger of becoming de- 
pendent on foreign oil on the grounds that 
most of it originates in this hemisphere. 

The Department of the Interior's recent 
appraisal of the petroleum industry in the 
United States places some emphasis on the 
fact that 97 percent of U.S. oil imports origi- 
nate in the Western Hemisphere. I find this 
sort of explanation or palliation to the fact 
that imports have soared from 1.8 million 
barrels per day in 1959 when the mandatory 
program went into effect to 2.3 million bar- 
rels per day in 1964, totally unsatisfactory. 

It is true that of the 2.3 million barrels 
per day imported in 1963, 1.32 million bar- 
rels per day came from Venezuela and 175,000 
barrels per day came from other South 
American sources, and that only 300,000 bar- 
rels per day came from the Middle East. But 
first let us reverse these figures momentarily. 
I think it is safe to say that if these figures 
and percentages were reversed, and 97 per- 
cent of our oil imports were coming from 
the Middle East, there would be immediate 
cause for alarm, a clear and present danger, 
you might say, that in light of recent his- 
tory a significant portion of our oil supply 
could be cut off quickly, without notice, and 
indefinitely. This, of course, is what hap- 
pened to Europe during the 1956 Suez crisis 

In other words, our present sense of secu- 
rity in connection with our foreign imports 
stems in large measure from the fact that 
most of these imports are coming from 
Venezuela and other South American coun- 
tries. This is a false sense of security. 

Now, no one in Congress is more concerned 
and interested in the stability of the coun- 
tries in South America, their progress and 
prosperity, and our relations with them, than 
Iam. I have been a consistent supporter 
of the Alliance for Progress and of the goal 
of better United States-Latin American rela- 
tions. But helping a nation stabilize its 
oné-crop economy, or an economy almost 


totally dependent on the export of one com- 
modity, by importing its product is one 
thing. Making ourselves dependent on the 
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import of this product is another. To view 
Venezuela or any South American country 
as our private gas pump on the Caribbean 
is wrong and ignores political reality. 

I do not advocate cutting off or even cut- 
ting back our oil imports from Venezuela. 
I do propose to look at the facts as the facts, 
however. The United States cannot afford 
to allow the trend of higher and higher im- 
ports to continue. 

My point is that for us to rely on foreign 
oil imports is dangerous to our national se- 
curity, and that danger exists whether the 
country of origin is in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere or the Western Hemisphere. 


OIL IMPORTS AND THEIR IMPACT ON TEXAS 


Texas, of course, is the leading oil-produc- 
ing State. The stereotyped Texas oil tycoon, 
wildcatting his way to fame and fortune, is 
practically a folk hero in our culture. It 
may be comforting and pleasant to think of 
the Texas oilman as some sort of combina- 
tion Clark Gable-Spencer Tracy and to im- 
pute his virility to the Texas oil industry. 
The truth is that if the national domestic in- 
dustry is wobbly and staggering, and it is, 
then the Texas industry is already bedridden. 

Since the mandatory program began, Texas 
oil producers have been unable to share 
equitably in the domestic demand increase. 
This has cost them 449 million barrels in 
crude production and a monetary loss of 
$1.3 billion. This combined with the de- 
cline in Texas crude prices has caused a loss 
in State tax revenues of $112.9 million. 

Texas independents are producing less 
crude oil today than in 1959. At the same 
time the 13 integrated companies operating 
in the State have increased their share of the 
State’s crude output both in terms of per- 
centage of production and absolute num- 
bers. They have gone from 48.8 percent of 
the State’s production in 1959 to 64.3 percent 
in 1964. From 474.2 millions of barrels to 
538.4 millions of barrels. In the same pe- 
riod the rest of the Texas industry has gone 
from 497.8 million barrels to 453.5 million. 

This is a sad picture, one that should con- 
cern everyone and particularly those in Fed- 
eral Government, and one that cannot be 
whitewashed. The Texas picture reflects the 
national picture. Everyone knows that the 
independent oil producers historically have 
been the backbone of the oil and gas indus- 
try. They have done the exploratory work 
and they have found and developed most of 
American oil. 

The decline of the Texas industry is dem- 
onstrated by the following figures compar- 
ing 1959 and 1963: 

Texas well completions have dropped from 
19,386 to 16,298. 

Texas wildcats have dropped from 4,101 to 
3,623. 

Texas oil completions have dropped from 
11,411 to 8,586. 

Texas active rotary rigs have dropped from 
784 to 474. 

Texas oil reserves have declined by approx- 
imately 300 million barrels. 

Texas employment in the oil and gas in- 
dustry has dropped by 25,900. 

Twenty-five thousand nine hundred Texans 
formerly working in the petroleum industry 
have had to go elsewhere for employment. 
Earlier I quoted figures showing a decline 
nationwide of employment in the petroleum 
industry of 12.1 percent. 

In my first year as a U.S. Congressman, I 
Ra ag the fight to end the bracero program. 

‘he similarities between the mandatory oil 
impart quota program and the bracero pro- 
gram are, to me, striking. The bracero pro- 
gram, which Congress finally eliminated last 
year, was both unfair and harmful to our 
economy. Specifically, we were importing 
foreign manpower through a semifeudal sys- 
tem. The effect was not only to depress the 
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wage market in the United States but also 
to deprive American citizens of jobs. The 
program was being supported and perpetu- 
ated by a relative handful of powerful im- 
porters who were causing 10,000 Americans 
to remain unemployed. 

The foreign oil import program is as un- 
justified, unwarranted, unhealthy, and un- 
happy as was the foreign worker import pro- 
gram, with the additional factor of the dan- 
ger to national security that the present pro- 
gram represents. 


H.R. 2977: THE DEMOCRATIC INDUSTRIES ACT OF 
1965 


I introduced H.R. 2977 on January 18, 1965 
for the purpose of offering an alternative 
program to the present mandatory oil im- 
port quotas. Briefly, the bill calls for a freeze 
of the present overall import level until 
domestic production has been able to share 
in some of the domestic market growth and 
for a bidding system to allocate future im- 
ports. 

I am particularly gratified that several dis- 
tinguished persons who have already testified 
at this hearing have endorsed a freeze-bid- 
ding plan to replace the present program. 
It is also pleasing to know that the Texas 
Legislature has also endorsed such a plan. 
Copies of the Texas resolutions endorsing 
this plan were introduced in the record of 
these proceedings by Gov. John Con- 
nally yesterday. I intend to make a series 
of speeches to the House of Representatives 
on this subject in the near future and to 
continue to urge my colleagues to consider 
my proposals contained in H.R. 2977. 

Actually, the changes I am calling for can 
be brought about with an Executive order 
and without legislation. The Trade Agree- 
ment Extension Act of 1958 contains ample 
authority for the adoption by Executive 
order of my proposed program. In fact, the 
legislative history of this clause shows that 
Congress intended to empower President 
Eisenhower to use a quota-bidding procedure. 
So there is nothing new about quota bidding 
except that it has not been invoked. By the 
way, revenues that would go into the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury as the proceeds from 
the bidding would approximate $400 million 
each year, conservatively estimated. 

The freezing of overall import levels would 
represent a radical departure from previous 
practices in the sense that the steady growth 
of oil imports would be halted for the first 
time in many years. But this is a departure 
that would be warranted by the present dan- 
gerous situation and the growing tendency 
to become more and more dependent on for- 
eign oil, 

The Department of the Interior should by 
its very nature be the champion of the full 
and proper use and development of our natu- 
ral resources including gas and oil. It is my 
hope that the Department will take immedi- 
ate action to halt the further deterioration 
of the domestic industry, without which our 
oil and gas resources cannot be fully devel- 
oped, and without which our national se- 
curity is endangered. 

Thank you very much. 


INTERNATIONAL DEMOLAY WEEK 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
week of March 14 through 21, 1965, has 
been designated as International De- 
Molay Week. During this period of time, 
members of the Order of DeMolay will 
engage in activities designed to bring 
the story of DeMolay and its aims and 
achievements before the public. 

I take this occasion to congratulate 
the Order of DeMolay and especially the 
DeMolays of Arkansas upon their many 
worthwhile activities. This organiza- 
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tion helps young men to become better 
citizens, while at the same time engaging 
in projects which are useful to their com- 
munity and State. 

We in Arkansas are proud of the fact 
that Arkansas placed first last year in 
the International DeMolay Week contest. 

Gov. Orval E. Faubus has pro- 
claimed the week of March 14-21, 1965, 
as Arkansas DeMolay Week, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the Governor’s 
proclamation be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PROCLAMATION OF THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


To all to whom these presents shall come, 
greetings: 

Whereas the Arkansas State Council, Or- 
der of DeMolay is observing the 46th anni- 
versary of the international youth move- 
ment, the Order of DeMolay, on March 18, 
1965; and 

Whereas DeMolay is a character-building 
organization dedicated to the purposes of 
helping young men 14 to 21 years of age to 
become better sons, better citizens, and bet- 
ter leaders; and 

Whereas the youth group is well known for 
its charitable projects, community services 
and healthy social activities and for pro- 
viding our young men with the desire for 
realizing greater goals and achievements; 
and 

Whereas recognition should be given to 
the many contributions made by DeMolay 
toward this guiding influence in the mold- 
ing of today's young men for a better world 
of peace and brotherhood tomorrow: Now, 
therefore, 

I, Orval E. Faubus, Governor of the State 
of Arkansas, do hereby proclaim the week 
of March 14-21, 1965, as Arkansas DeMolay 
Week in honor of DeMolay’s meritorious 
service toward the communities, State, and 
Nation and by the authority vested in me, 
do urge all citizens of Arkansas to pay 
tribute. 


, 
Governor. 
THE NAMESAKE OF THE ORDER 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, it 
was 651 years ago on March 18 that 
Jacques DeMolay, the last grand master 
of the medieval Knights Templar, died 
as a martyr to truth and fidelity, but 
today the ideals for which he gave his 
life are being perpetuated by young men 
the world over who are members of the 
Order of DeMolay. 

Nearly 9 million youths that have been 
inducted into the order since its found- 
ing have added new luster and meaning 
to DeMolay’s name by dedicating them- 
selves, as he did, to the virtues of rever- 
ence, loyalty, and chivalry. 

Jacques DeMolay has provided a his- 
toric heritage for the youth organiza- 
tion. In the 14th century as the Knights 
Templar grew in might, prestige, and 
wealth, and the popularity of the cru- 
sades declined, the order incurred the 
jealousy and enmity of Phillip the Fair, 
King of France. 

Phillip ordered the arrest of DeMolay 
and the other Templars and had their 
properties and riches confiscated. Fail- 
ing through torture to get DeMolay to 
reveal the identity of other leaders and 
the location of supposedly hidden treas- 
ures, Phillip had him burned at the stake 
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in Paris when DeMolay refused to de- 
nounce the order. 

Proving that fate sometimes has a 
hand in many things, some 605 years 
later, on the anniversary of the death 
of DeMolay, nine Kansas City, Mo., boys 
met in the office of Frank S. Land, urg- 
ing him on in his idea of forming a new 
youth group. The young boys liked the 
idea of organizing a club that would give 
them the inspiration and guidance that 
no other organization offered. 

As they discussed their desires and 
needs, it was mentioned that a name 
must be selected. Whereupon, the boys 
asked Mr. Land to recite some names 
that would be in keeping with their 
ideals. 

When Mr. Land mentioned DeMolay 
and who he was, the name was like magic 
to the boys. They like the sound of it 
and what it stood for, and they immedi- 
ately clamored for its adoption. Mr. 
Land, being prudent and thoughtful, 
suggested that they think it over for a 
few days along with all the other names 
mentioned. 

A few days later, the enthusiasm for 
the name DeMolay was still apparent in 
each boy, and thus it was that the new 
youth group was named the Order of 
DeMolay. 

Little did this beginning nucleus know 
that their organization would soon 
spread like wildlife throughout the world. 
It now numbers nearly 3 million active 
and senior DeMolays and more than 2,- 
500 chapters operate in the United 
States, its territories, and foreign coun- 
tries. 

This week, the Order of DeMolay is 
observing its 46th birthday, and we can 
be thankful that such a fine youth or- 
ganization is teaching the young men 
of our country to adopt traits of char- 
acter in their formative years of man- 
hood that will remain with them and 
sustain them in the paths of right for the 
rest of their lives. 

Many of the organization’s senior De- 
Molays are found high in the ranks of 
leadership, serving as fellow Senators, 
Congressmen, Cabinet members, Gover- 
nors, generals, and business leaders in 
general. 

The age bracket for belonging to the 
Order of DeMolay is 14 to 21 years, with 
those passing 21 becoming senior De- 
Molays. The order is open to any boy 
who meets the conditions of being a nor- 
mal, upright young citizen. 

Activities of the Order of DeMolay 
range in scope from athletic endeavors 
to conducting traffic safety campaigns, 
church services, and performing chari- 
table and community service projects. 

At the aliar of DeMolay, members 
promise among other things to be better 
sons, better men, better citizens. 

It is with humble and modest pride 
that DeMolay members can point to the 
thousands of leaders today in all walks 
of life who started up the ladder of suc- 
cess in a DeMolay chapter room. 

We, the Government leaders of the 
United States, can also point with pride 
to this record of achievement by the Or- 
der of DeMolay, and we say “Happy 
birthday, DeMolay”—may you continue 
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to mold the character of our young men 
to an even greater degree in the future 
than you have in the past. 


RESOLUTION OF GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF RHODE ISLAND CON- 
GRATULATING SENATOR PELL 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
future of the railroads in the economy 
of our great east coast is of paramount 
concern to this thickly populated area 
where so much of our industry, finance, 
and Government is concentrated. 

This has been most evident in the 
hearings that our Commerce Committee 
has been holding on New England prob- 
lems of transportation—hearings of 
which I have been privileged to be chair- 
man. 

The railroad problems are both im- 
mediate and long range. There is little 
purpose in salvaging the present with- 
out a blueprint of restoring the railroad 
to a level of competitive transportation 
service. It must match rival transit sys- 
tems in speed, comfort, and cost. 

Attention has been focused on the Bos- 
ton to Washington corridor by the ideas 
and urging of my colleague, Senator 
PELL. 

The vision of Senator Penn has been 
reinforced by diligent research and sup- 
ported by detailed suggestions. They 
have been important enough to enlist the 
interest of the White House. 

That the interest is not superficial is 
indicated by the allocation of Federal 
funds to make the deeper study that 
Senator PELL’s idea warrants. 

You may be certain that our State 
government in Rhode Island is apprecia- 
tive of this national consideration 
achieved by Senator PELL. Indeed, the 
Rhode Island General Assembly has 
passed formal resolutions of congratula- 
tion to my colleague. 

I am proud to add my own plaudits. to 
Senator PELL and to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution of the Rhode Is- 
land General Assembly be printed in the 
Recorp at this point of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 
AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 
Resolution extending congratulations to 

Senator PELL for his championship of high- 

speed rail service in the Boston to Wash- 

ington corridor, and to President Johnson 
for including in his budget funds to re- 
search the project 

Whereas Senator CLAIBORNE PELL has long 
been interested in the problem of surface 
transportation; and 

Whereas this interest has been intensely 
focused on high-speed rail service in the 
Boston to Washington corridor; and 

Whereas President Johnson has recognized 
the need to encourage long-overdue improve- 
ment in surface transportation, and partic- 
ularly in the northeast corridor of the Na- 
tion, by including in his budget $20 million 
to fund research and demonstrations of high- 
speed rail service, in this area: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations extends hearty congratulations 
to Senator PELL for his championship of high- 
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speed rail service in the Boston to Washing- 
ton corridor; and to President Johnson for 
including in his budget necessary funds to 
research the project; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he hereby is authorized and directed to 
transmit duly certified copies of this resolu- 
tion to Senator PELL and President Johnson. 

Attest: 

Aucust P, LA France, 
Secretary of State. 


OKLAHOMA SENATE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
serious situation has developed in the 
Wheat Belt of this country. The Great 
Plains area has for many decades been 
the breadbasket of the Nation, pro- 
ducing more wheat and milling more 
flour than any other area. 

As a result of recent wheat rate reduc- 
tions made by the railroads, without a 
corresponding reduction in flour rates, 
many of the flour mills located in the 
Great Plains area are faced with elim- 
ination or relocation, which would dis- 
rupt the economy of the areas affected. 

The Oklahoma State Legislature has 
taken cognizance of this problem and 
on February 24 adopted Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 23. The resolution sug- 
gests a possible solution to the problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES IN REGARD 
TO LEGISLATION PERTAINING TO NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


Whereas a strong, efficient transportation 
system is essential to the well-being and de- 
fense of our Nation; and the economic sta- 
bility and growth of the Nation is threatened 
unless satisfactory, long-range solutions to 
problems of competition and rates can be 
found; and 

Whereas regulation of freight rates by all 
carriers engaged in commercial transporta- 
tion is necessary to protect the public inter- 
est; and it is a matter of national transpor- 
tation policy that all shippers should be pro- 
tected from unfair rate discrimination, place 
discrimination, and size discrimination; and 

Whereas it is desirable and practical to 
limit the application of the agricultural com- 
modity exemptions and provide the producer 
the unrestricted right to haul his own prod- 
ucts to market; and 

Whereas to meet nonregulated competi- 
tion, regulated carriers have disrupted and 
deviated from the historical wheat-flour rate 
parity and it is further proposed to deregu- 
late rail rates on agricultural commodities— 
all of which is unjustifiable and discrimina- 
tory in its effects on industry in Oklahoma 
and the entire Great Plains area; and 

Whereas it is recognized and attention is 
directed to the extreme importance of the 
wheat-flour milling industry to the Okla- 
homa economy and as a preferred market 
for Oklahoma wheat producers, providing a 
desirable market for a substantial part of 
the wheat grown in Oklahoma each year; 
and 


Whereas it is evident that a discrimina- 
tory differential in wheat and flour rates 


threatens the Great Plains area with the loss 
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and relocation of the fiour milling indus- 
try and associated industries as well; and 
such changes would be disruptive of a sim- 
plified rate structure adapted to the best 
interests of producers, consumers, railroads, 
and millers; and 

Whereas the Governor of Oklahoma has 
recognized the threat to industry in Okla- 
homa and the Great Plains area and has 
joined with the Governors of the other 10 
States comprising the Great Plains to pro- 
mote rate parity on grain and grain prod- 
ucts, prevent the effects of deregulation 
which would be detrimental to industry in 
the wheat growing area of our Nation, and 
preserve the flour milling industry in Okla- 
homa: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 30th Okla- 
homa Legislature (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring therein) : 

“SECTION 1. That we respectfully submit 
that the effects of deregulation of commodity 
traffic and the chaos which would result 
from this action would cause a serious dis- 
location of industry from the Great Plains 
area and irreparable harm to the economy 
of our Nation; and that we respectfully 
urge and request the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation providing for fair 
and equitable regulation of all modes of 
commercial transportation and provide the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with the 
greater authority needed for full enforce- 
ment; and that such legislation should pro- 
vide for the protection of the interests of 
the primary producer. 

Sec. 2, That the secretary of the senate 
is directed to transmit an authenticated 
copy of this resolution to the Vice President 
of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States, the Secretary of Commerce 
of the United States, the chairman of the 
committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce in the House of Representatives of the 
United States, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce in the Senate 
of the United States, the Governors of Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Texas, and to each Mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma delegation in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Adopted by the senate the 24th day of 
February, 1965. 

Boyp COWDEN, 
Acting President of the Senate. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 2d day of March 1965. 

J.D. McCarry, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Attest: 

Basi. R. WILSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I con- 
cur with my honored colleague the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma, in pointing up 
the seriousness of the situation, as out- 
lined in the joint resolution which he has 
just presented as passed by the Okla- 
homa Legislature. 

The imbalance in the ratio between 
rates charged on the transportation of 
wheat, as compared to flour, is a serious 
threat to the continuing operation of the 
milling industry in the Midwest. The 
milling industry, one of the oldest indus- 
tries in the Midwest, is in jeopardy due 
to the recent freight rate reduction on 
wheat by the railroads, without a com- 
parable reduction in rates on flour. 

This imbalance of rates is causing 
many of the mills located in the center 
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of the Nation’s breadbasket to close 
down, or relocate closer to the market. 

The loss of this milling industry 
threatens the economy of the entire 
Midwest. 

I would, therefore, like to urge the 
careful study of this situation by the 
milling industry, the railroads, the regu- 
latory agency, and the appropriate Sen- 
ate committee, in order that a solution 
might be reached which would best 
benefit all those involved. 


PROPOSED FOREIGN AID 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the majority 
leader. Ihave waited until the time used 
during the morning hour was taken ad- 
vantage of by Senators who wished to 
speak, because I wished to speak for 10 
minutes in regard to the introduction 
of a major bill. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that I may proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. I speak 
from my desk today in regard to the par- 
liamentary strategy being followed by the 
administration and the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], in 
connection with the handling of foreign 
aid legislation this year. 

For the first time since the beginning 
of foreign aid, we find ourselves in the 
parliamentary situation that the admin- 
istration sends up its major message on 
foreign aid, but it does not contain what 
the American people are entitled to re- 
ceive from the President—namely, his 
recommendation as to the legislative 
form to be used in carrying out his rec- 
ommendations. 

I am disappointed that the President 
has not seen fit to do so, because it goes 
along with the responsibilities of execu- 
tive leadership. In order to evaluate the 
alternatives, the American people are en- 
titled to know how the President believes 
foreign aid should be handled legisla- 
tively. Heretofore, major foreign aid 
bills have been recommended by the ad- 
ministration, leaving it to Congress to 
exercise its right of check in modifying 
bills, or separating them, if it sees fit. 

In the past, we have always had the 
administration bill. This year, we do not 
have an official administration bill. We 
have an interesting set of hybrids, which 
I will explain in a moment. 

The chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the Senator from Arkansas 
Mr. FULBRIGHT], announced some weeks 
ago that if an omnibus bill were sent 
to Congress, he would not handle it on 
the floor of the Senate. That is his 
privilege and right. However, the han- 
dling of foreign aid legislation should 
not be determined for the American peo- 
ple by the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. Congress has the 
responsibility to determine in what for- 
mat it should be handled. 
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The chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee introduced what is 
known as the Fulbright bill, limited en- 
tirely to economic aid, separating it en- 
tirely from military aid. The adminis- 
tration is responding by testifying be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee on 
the Fulbright bill only. 

There was no meeting of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, held by the chair- 
man of the committee, for a decision as 
to what procedure should be followed. 
That is within the right and the preroga- 
tive of the chairman, if he wishes to 
follow it. This morning, I said to him 
in the committee that I thoroughly dis- 
approved of having the chairman drop 
the Fulbright foreign aid bill into the 
legislative hopper, and then proceed to 
schedule hearings on it without at least 
discussing in committee what the pro- 
cedure should be in respect to the issue: 
Should military aid in foreign aid be 
separated by having the Committee on 
Foreign Relations handle the economic 
aid part, and having the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate handle the 
military aid part? 

This raises a fundamental question 
that I would have the American people 
keep in mind; namely, that foreign aid 
of any substance in any country deter- 
mines American foreign policy. The 
Secretary of Defense has, in effect, be- 
come the Secretary of State in too many 
areas of the world, including especially 
certain underdeveloped countries. 

The senior Senator from Oregon be- 
lieves that this is more than a matter of 
procedure. This is a matter of sub- 
stance, and I publicly express my com- 
plete disapproval of the way President 
Johnson has handled foreign aid pro- 
cedurally this year. I ask him publicly 
from my desk today: “Mr. President, do 
you wish foreign aid in an omnibus bill, 
or do you wish foreign aid in a series of 
bills, one on economic aid and one on 
military aid?” 

I believe that the President is going to 
discover that there are millions of peo- 
ple in this country who recognize that 
this question does not raise merely a pro- 
cedural issue but fundamental, substan- 
tive issues. 

The strategy of the administration 
seems to be that it knows foreign aid is 
in trouble, it knows there is shocking 
waste and inefficiency involving hun- 
dreds and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in the administering of foreign aid, 
and it knows full well that the Comp- 
troller General—in report after report 
of a confidential nature to the Con- 
gress—has found many inefficiencies. 
The weaknesses in foreign aid are find- 
ings which cannot stand public analysis 
and discussion. 

Therefore, I ask the President: “Why 
do you not lift the top secret label from 
the reports of the Comptroller General?” 
Why conceal from the American people 
the facts they are entitled to know about 
the expenditure of taxpayers’ dollars in 
the administration of foreign aid? 

Why, Mr. President, can we not stop 
this march down the highway toward a 
government of ever-increasing execu- 
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tive power which is naught but a way of 
saying “government by concealment’’? 

In this session of Congress, an inter- 
esting parliamentary strategy is being 
followed by the President in connection 
with foreign aid. The executive branch 
offers to make its drafting services 
available to Congress. Heretofore, the 
drafting service has been rendered to the 
President of the United States, and after 
his experts and advisers in the various 
departments of Government connected 
with foreign aid had reached their policy 
8 the President then sent up 
a bill. 

What we are seeing this year is a buck- 
passing performance. In times of great 
crisis in this country, we should. stop 
brushing responsibilities under the rug, 
we should stop passing the buck under 
the separation of powers doctrine. The 
American people have a right to say to 
President Johnson: “What do you rec- 
ommend?” The executive branch 
should stand up to it and tell the Amer- 
ican people what the President will rec- 
ommend—either an omnibus bill or a 
series of separate bills. 

Of course, as a part of the strategy to 
get separate bills, I am satisfied that the 
policymakers downtown believe they 
will get more if they administer a 
series of “doses” of foreign aid, rather 
than to present a total bill, as has been 
done in the past, calling it an omnibus 
bill and having hearings on the entire 
subject matter. 

In my judgment, from the standpoint 
of foreign policy, President Johnson can- 
not justify the separation of economic 
aid from military aid. We are entitled 
to look at the totality of the package in 
a single record made in years gone by. 

I, for one, do not believe in subordi- 
nating the Department of State at any 
time to the Department of Defense. Al- 
though it is said that the Secretary of 
State has the power to veto recommenda- 
tions of the Pentagon, subject to the ap- 
proval of the President, in practice the 
Secretary of State has delegated that 
authority to underlings in the State De- 
partment concerned with foreign aid. 

Thus, Mr. President, I do not intend 
to sit by and not give Congress a bill on 
which it can at least consider both mili- 
tary aid and economic aid in the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Oregon may proceed for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
morning I asked Mr. Bell in committee 
if they intended to testify in connection 
with the Fulbright bill in regard to mili- 
tary aid. 

Since military aid is not involved in the 
Fulbright bill, they said they did not in- 
tend to testify unless they were requested 
by the committee to testify. 

Then I raised a procedural point in 
committee. I have great respect for the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
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mittee. I said, “Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much disappointed that before we 
got started with these hearings you did 
not hold a meeting on procedure, to de- 
cide what our procedure was to be in 
the handling of foreign aid legislation 
this year.” 

He said he had no objection to that, if 
I wanted to ask for such a meeting. 

I said, “I should not have to ask for it. 
I do ask for it.” 

I am assured that such a meeting will 
be scheduled later this week. 

Mr. President, I said the administra- 
tion offered to Congress the drafting 
service of its experts downtown. They 
sent up, not with the recommendation 
that they be introduced, but merely sent 
up, three drafts, one an omnibus bill, 
one an economic aid bill, and a bill 
limited to military aid. 

We have here an interesting combina- 
tion in the form of the Fulbright bill, 
which is a modification of the proposed 
draft of the experts of the administra- 
tion on economic aid. We also have a 
modification of the omnibus bill intro- 
duced in the House, under the leader- 
ship of the chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the House. 

The bills constitute, in their totality, 
an interesting procedure. 

I now ask unanimous consent that 
there may be published, at the close of 
my remarks, the two drafts on economic 
aid and on military aid, prepared by the 
drafting experts of the administration, 
and sent to Congress, but without the 
recommendation of the White House, 
that any one of the three bills be intro- 
duced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, also the 
Fulbright bill and the bill that has been 
introduced in the House and has become 
known as the Morgan bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
introduce, in my behalf, the third bill 
of the so-called drafting experts of the 
White House. It is their omnibus bill 
combining all regular forms of aid in one 
bill. I ask that it be appropriately re- 
ferred. I ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1524) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Morse, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 1524 
An Act to amend further the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 


of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
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may be cited as the “Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1965”. 


PART I— ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 101. Part I of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, is designated Eco- 
nomic Assistance”. 


Chapter 1—Policy 


Sec. 102. Section 102 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates to 
the statement of policy, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Amend the tenth paragraph by strik- 
ing out “this Act” and substituting this 


(b) Amend the thirteenth paragraph by 
inserting after the second full sentence there- 
of the following: 

“Congress further urges that the United 
States and other free world nations place an 
increasing portion of their assistance pro- 
grams on a multilateral basis and that the 
United States continue its efforts to improve 
coordination among programs of assistance 
carried out on a bilateral basis by free-world 
nations”. 


Chapter 2—Development assistance 
Title I—Development Loan Fund 


Sec. 103. Title I of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amend- 
ed, which relates to the development loan 
fund, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 201(c), which relates 
to general authority, by striking out sec- 
tion 610” and “section 614(a)” and substitut- 
ing “section 510” and “section 514 (a)“, re- 
spectively. 

(b) Amend section 202(a), which relates to 
authorization, by striking out 601, and 602“ 
and substituting “501, and 502“. 

(c) Amend section 205, relating to the use 
of the facilities of the International Develop- 
ment Association, by striking out “section 
619” and substituting “section 519”. 


Title II— Technical Cooperation and Develop- 
ment Grants 


Sec. 104. Title II of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amend- 
ed, which relates to technical cooperation and 
development grants, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 212, which relates to 
authorization, by striking out “1965” and 
“$215,000,000" and substituting “1966” and 
“$210,000,000", respectively. 

(b) Amend section 214, which relates to 
American schools and hospitals abroad, as 
follows: 

(1) Subsection (b) is hereby repealed ef- 
fective July 1, 1966. 

(2) Amend subsection (c) by striking out 
“1965, $18,000,000” and substituting 1966, 
$7,000,000”. 


Title III—Investment Guaranties 


Sec. 105. Title III of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amend- 
ed, which relates to investment guaranties, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 221(b), which relates 
to general authority, as follows: 

(1) Amend the introductory clause to read 
as follows: “The President may issue guaran- 
ties to eligible United States investors—”. 

(2) In paragraph (1) strike out 62,500, 
000,000” and substitute ‘$5,000,000,000”. 

(3) Amend paragraph (2) as follows: 

(A) In the first proviso, strike out “, and 
no such guaranty in the case of a loan shall 
exceed $25,000,000 and no other such 
guaranty shall exceed $10,000,000”, 

(B) In the fourth proviso, strike out 
1966 and substitute “1967”. 

(b) Amend section 221(c), which relates 
to general authority, by inserting after the 
word “guaranty” the third time it appears, 
the words “of an equity investment’, 
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(c) Amend section 222(b), which relates 
to general provisions, by inserting after (ex- 
clusive of informational media guaranties) ,” 
the words “and to pay the costs of investigat- 
ing and adjusting (including costs of arbi- 
tration) claims under such guaranties,”. 

(d) Amend section 223, which relates to 
definitions, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “and” at 
the end thereof and in subsection (b), strike 
out the period and substitute; and". 

(2) Add the following new subsection (c): 

“(c) the term ‘eligible United States in- 
vestors’ means United States citizens, or cor- 
porations, partnerships or other associations 
created under the laws of the United States 
or any State or territory and substantially 
beneficially owned by United States citizens, 
as well as foreign corporations, partnerships 
or other associations wholly-owned by one 
or more such United States citizens, corpora- 
tions, partnerships or other associations: 
Provided, That the eligibility of a foreign cor- 
poration shall be determined without re- 
gard to any shares, in aggregate less than 5 
per centum of the total of issued and sub- 
scribed share capital, required by law to be 
held by persons other than the United States 
owners.” 

(e) Amend section 224, which relates to 
housing projects in Latin American countries, 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 224. HOUSING PROJECTS IN LATIN 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES—(a) It is the sense of 
Congress that in order to stimulate private 
home ownership and assist in the develop- 
ment of stable economies in Latin America, 
the authority conferred by this section 
should be utilized for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the development in the American Re- 
publics of self-liquidating pilot housing 
projects, the development of institutions en- 
gaged in Alliance for Progress programs, with 
particular emphasis on cooperatives, free 
labor unions, savings and loan and other in- 
stitutions in Latin America engaged directly 
or indirectly in the financing of home 
mortgages, the construction of homes for 
lower income persons and families, the in- 
creased mobilization of savings and the im- 
provement of housing conditions in Latin 
America. 

“(b) To carry out the purposes of subsec- 
tion (a), the President is authorized to issue 
guaranties, on such terms and conditions as 
he shall determine, to eligible United States 
investors as defined in section 223 assuring 
against loss of loan investments made by 
such investors in— 

“(1) pilot or demonstration private hous- 
ing projects in Latin America of types simi- 
lar to those insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration and suitable for conditions 
in Latin America; 

“(2) credit institutions in Latin America 
engaged directly or indirectly in the financ- 
ing of home mortgages, such as savings and 
loan institutions; 

“(3) housing projects in Latin America 
for lower income families and persons, which 
projects shall be constructed in accordance 
with maximum unit costs established by the 
President for families and persons whose 
incomes meet the limitations prescribed by 
the President; 

“(4) housing projects in Latin America 
which will promote the development of in- 
stitutions important to the success of the 
Alliance for Progress, such as free labor 
unions and cooperatives; or 

(5) housing projects in Latin America 
25 per centum or more of the aggregate of 
the mortgage financing for which is made 
available from sources within Latin America 
and has not derived from sources outside 
Latin America, which projects shall, to the 
maximum extent practicable, have a unit 
cost of not more than $6,500. 
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“(c) The total face amount of guaranties 
issued under this section outstanding at any 
one time shall not exceed $350,000,000: 
Provided, That the total face amount of 
guaranties issued under subsection (b) (1) 
outstanding at any one time shall not exceed 
$250,000,000: Provided further, That no pay- 
ment may be made under this section for 
any loss arising out of fraud or misconduct 
for which the investor is responsible: Pro- 
vided further, That this authority shall con- 
tinue until June 30, 1967.” 


Title VI—Alliance for Progress 


Sec. 106. Title VI of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to the Alliance for 
Progress, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 251, which relates to 
general authority, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (c), strike out “section 
614(a)" and “section 610” and substitute 
“section 514(a)"’ and section 510”, respec- 
tively. 

(2) In subsection (d), strike out “this 
Act” and substitute “this part”. 

(3) In subsection (f), strike out “section 
601(b) (4) of this Act” and substitute “sec- 
tion 501(b) (4) of this part”. 

(4) In subsection (g), strike out “this 
Act” and substitute “this part”. 

(b) Amend section 252, which relates to 
authorization, as follows: 

(1) In the first sentence, strike out all 
after the words “until expended” and sub- 
stitute the following: “: Provided, That any 
unappropriated portion of the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated for any such 
fiscal year may be appropriated in any sub- 
sequent fiscal year during the above period 
in addition to the amount otherwise author- 
ized to be appropriated for such subsequent 
fiscal year. The sums appropriated pursuant 
to this section, except for not to exceed 
$100,000,000 in each of the fiscal years 1963 
and 1964 and $85,000,000 in each of the fiscal 
years 1965 and 1966 of the funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to this section for use begin- 
ning in each such fiscal year, shall be avail- 
able only for loans payable as to principal 
and interest in United States dollars.” 

(2) In the third sentence, strike out “601, 
and 602” and substitute “501, and 502”. 


Chapter 3—International organizations and 
programs 

Sec. 107. Section 302 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to international organizations and pro- 
grams, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend the first sentence by 
out “1965” and 8134. 272,400“ and substitut- 
ing “1966” and “$155,455,000”, respectively. 

(b) Strike out the second sentence. 

Chapter 4—Supporting assistance 


Sec. 108. Section 402 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to supporting assistance, is amended by 
striking out “1965” and “$405,000,000" and 
substituting 1966“ and “$369,200,000”, re- 
spectively. 


Chapter 5—Contingency fund 


Sec. 109. Section 451 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to the contingency fund, is amended 
as follows: 

(a) Amend subsection (a) as follows: 

(1) Strike out “1965” and 150,000, 000“ 
and substitute “1966” and “$50,000,000”, 
respectively. 

(2) Add the following new sentence: 

“In addition, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the President for use in 
Vietnam such sums as may be necessary in 
the fiscal year 1966 for programs authorized 
by parts I and II of this Act in accordance 
with the provisions applicable to such pro- 
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grams if he determines such use to be im- 
portant to the national interest: Provided, 
That the President shall present to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives the programs to be 
carried out from funds requested by the 
President to be appropriated under authority 
of this sentence, 

(b) Amend subsection (b) by striking out 
“this section” and substituting “the first 
sentence of subsection (a)”. 


Chapter 7—General, administrative and mis- 
cellaneous provisions 


Sec. 110. Part III of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, is redesignated chap- 
ter 7 of part I, “General, Administrative and 
Miscellaneous Provisions”’. 


Title I—General Provisions 


Sec. 111. Chapter 1 of part IIT of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to general provisions, is redesig- 
nated title I of chapter 7 of part I and is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Redesignate section 601, which relates 
to encouragement of free enterprise and pri- 
vate participation, as section 501 and strike 
out “this Act” wherever it appears in subsec- 
tions (a), (b) and (d) and the first and last 
times it appears in subsection (c) and sub- 
stitute “this part”, 

(b) Redesignate section 602, which relates 
to small business, as section 502 and amend 
said section as follows: 

(1) Amend subsection (a) as follows: 

(A) Strike out “this Act” wherever it ap- 
pears and substitute “this part”, 

(B) In the introductory clause, strike out 
“, defense articles,” and “(including defense 
services)". 

(C) In paragraphs (2) and (3), strike out 
, articles,“. 

(2) Strike out subsection (c). 

(c) Redesignate section 603, which relates 
to shipping on United States vessels, as sec- 
tion 503 and amend said section as follows: 

(1) Strike out “and defense articles”. 

(2) Strike out “this Act“ wherever it ap- 
pears and substitute “this part“. 

(d) Redesignate section 604, which relates 
to procurement, as section 504 and amend 
said section as follows: 

(1) Strike out “this act” wherever it ap- 
pears and substitute “this part”, 

(2) Amend subsection (d) as follows: 

(A) In the introductory clause, after “as- 
sistance” insert “under this part“. 

(B) In the proviso, strike out “hereunder” 
and substitute “under this part“. 

(e) Redesignate section 605, which relates 
to retention and use of items, as section 505, 
and amend said section as follows: 

(1) In the section heading, insert “and 
Refunds” after “Items”, 

(2) Strike out “this Act“ wherever it ap- 
pears and substitute “this part“. 

(3) Amend subsection (a) as follows: 

(A) In the first sentence, strike out “and 
defense articles”, 

(B) In the second and third sentences, 
strike out “or defense articles” wherever it 


(4) Add the following new subsection (c): 

“(c) Funds realized as a result of any fail- 
ure of a transaction financed under authority 
of this part to conform to the requirements 
of this part, or to applicable rules and regu- 
lations of the United States Government, or 
to the terms of any agreement or contract 
entered into under authority of this part, 
shall revert to the respective appropriations, 
fund, or account used to finance such trans- 
action or to the appropriation, fund or ac- 
count currently available for the same gen- 
eral purpose.” 

(£) Redesignate sections 606 and 607, 
which relate respectively to patents and tech- 
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nical information and the furnishing of sery- 
ices and commodities, as sections 506 and 507, 
respectively, and amend said sections by 
striking out “this Act” wherever it appears 
and substituting “this .. 

(g) Redesignate section 608, which relates 
to advance acquisition of property, as sec- 
tion 508, and amend said section by striking 
out “section 607” wherever it appears and 
substituting “section 507”. 

(h) Redesignate section 609, which relates 
to the special account, as section 509. 

(i) Redesignate section 610, which relates 
to transfer between accounts, as section 510 
and amend subsection (b) of said section as 
follows: 

(1) Strike out 510, and 614” and substi- 
tute “514, 804(a) and 902”, 

(2) Strike out “sections 636(g)(1) and 
637” and substitute “section 536 and 925 
(a) (1) and (2)”. 

(j) Redesignate sections 611, 612 and 613, 
which relate respectively to completion of 
plans and cost estimates, use of foreign cur- 
rencies and accounting, valuation and re- 
porting of foreign currencies, as sections 511, 
512 and 513, respectively, and in redesignated 
section 512 redesignate subsection (c) as 
subsection (b). 

(k) Redesignate section 614, which relates 
to special authorities, as section 514 and 
amend said section as follows: 

(1) Amend subsection (a) as follows: 

(A) Strike out “this Act” the first and 
third time it appears and substitute “this 

rt”, 

(B) Strike out “and the furnishing of as- 
sistance under section 510 in a total amount 
not to exceed 8250,000, 000“. 

'(C) Strike out the last sentence and sub- 
stitute the following: 

“Not more than $250,000,000 may be used 
under authority of this subsection and sec- 
tion 902(a) of this Act in any one fiscal year 
and not more than $50,000,000 of the funds 
made available under this subsection and 
section 902(a) may be allocated to any one 
country in any fiscal year.” 

(2) Amend subsection (c) as follows: 

(A) Strike out “this Act” and substitute 

16. ” 
(B) Strike out “amounts not to exceed 
$50,000,000 of the” and insert after “amounts” 
the following: “: Provided, That not to ex- 
ceed $50,000,000 may be used under author- 
ity of this subsection and section 902(c) of 
this Act.” 

(1) Redesignate section 615, which relates 
to contract authority, as section 515 and 
amend said section by striking out “this Act” 
and substituting “this part”. 

(m) Redesignate sections 616 and 617, 
which relate respectively to the availability 
of funds and termination of assistance, as 
sections 516 and 517, respectively, and amend 
said sections by striking out “this Act” 
wherever it appears and substituting “this 

* 


(n) Redesignate sections 618 and 619, 
which relate respectively to the use of settle- 
ment receipts and assistance to newly inde- 
pendent countries, as sections 518 and 519, 
respectively. 

(0) Redesignate section 620, which relates 
to prohibitions against furnishing assistance 
to Cuba and certain other countries, as sec- 
tion 520 and amend said section as follows: 

(1) Strike out this Act” wherever it ap- 
pears, except in subsection (d), and substi- 
tute “this part”. 

(2) In subsection (e) (1) (the introductory 
clause), after “under this” insert “part”. 

(3) In subsection (h), after “foreign aid” 
insert “under this part”. 

(4) In subsection (i), after “under this” 
wherever it appears insert “part”. 

(5) In subsection (m), strike out “(1)” 
and all after “1963”, 
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Title I1—Administrative Provisions 


Sec. 112. Chapter 2 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, is 
redesignated title II of chapter 7 of part I 
and is amended as follows: 

(a) Redesignate section 621, which relates 
to exercise of functions, as section 521 and 
amend said section by striking out “this Act” 
whenever it appears and substituting “this 

t” 


(b) Redesignate section 622, which relates 
to coordination with foreign policy, as section 
522 and amend said section as follows: 

(1) Strike out “this Act” wherever it ap- 
pears and substitute “this part”. 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out “military 
assistance” and “economic” and substitute 
“economic assistance” and “military”, re- 
spectively. 

(3) Amend subsection (c) as follows: 

(A) Strike out “a military assistance” and 
substitute “an economic assistance”, 

(B) After “abroad” insert “with programs 
of military assistance and sales”. 

(c) Section 623, which relates to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, is repealed. 

(d) Redesignate section 624, which relates 
to statutory officers, as section 523 and amend 
said section as follows: 

(1) In subsection (b), strike out “para- 
graph (3) of” and “of the officers provided 
for in paragraphs (1) and (2) of that sub- 
section”, and substitute for the latter “of 
one or more of said officers”. 

(2) Subsection (c) is repealed and subsec- 
tion (d) is redesignated subsection (c). 

(3) Amend redesignated subsection (c) as 
follows: 

(A) Strike out “Public Law 86-735” wher- 
ever it appears and substitute “the Latin 
American Development Act, as amended”. 

(B) Amend paragraph (7) as follows: 

(i) Strike out “this Act” the second time 
it appears and substitute “this part”. 

(ii) In the first full sentence following the 
proviso, strike out “section 614(a) of this 
Act and the provisions of section 634(c)” and 
substitute “sections 514(a) and 902(a) of this 
Act and the provisions of sections 533(c) and 
926(c)”. 

(e) Redesignate section 625, which relates 
to the employment of personnel, as section 
524 and amend said section as follows: 

(1) Strike out “this Act” wherever it ap- 
pears and substitute “this part”. 

(2) Redesignate subsections (d), (e), (f), 
(g), (h), (i) and (J) as (c), (d), (e), (£), (g), 
(h) and (i), respectively. 

(3) In redesignated subsection (c) (intro- 
ductory clause), strike out “outside the 
United States” and in paragraph (2) strike 
out all after “prescribe”, 

(4) In redesignated subsection (d), strike 
out “(d)” and substitute “(c)”. 

(5) In redesignated subsection (e), strike 
out “agencies” the second time it appears and 
substitute “agency”, and strike out “part I 
or part II of”. 

(f) Redesignate sections 626, 627 and 628, 
relating respectively to experts, consultants 
and retired officers, detail of personnel to for- 
eign governments, detail of personnel to in- 
ternational organizations, as sections 525, 
526, and 527, respectively, and amend said 
sections by striking out “this Act” wherever 
it appears and substituting “this part”. 

(g) Redesignate section 629, which relates 
to status of personnel detailed, as section 528 
and amend said section as follows: 

(1) Strike out “this Act” wherever it ap- 
pears and substitute “this part”. 

(2) In subsection (a), strike out “section 
627 or 628” and substitute “section 526 
or 527”. 

(3) In subsection (b), strike out “section 
627, 628, 631 or 624(d)” and substitute sec- 
tion 523(c), 526, 527 or 530”. 
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(h) Redesignate section 630, which relates 
to terms of detail or assignment, as section 
529 and amend said section as follows: 

(1) Strike out “this Act” wherever it ap- 
pears and substitute “this part", 

(2) In the introductory clause, strike out 
“section 627 or 628” and substitute “section 
526 or 527”. 

(3) In paragraph (2), after “travel ex- 
penses,” insert “benefits”. 

(4) In paragraph (4), after “travel ex- 
penses,” insert “benefits” and strike out “sec- 
tion 629” and substitute “section 528”. 

(i) Redesignate section 631, which relates 
to missions and staffs abroad, as section 530 
and amend said section as follows: 

(1) Strike out “this Act wherever it ap- 
pears and substitute “this part”. 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out “section 
625 (d)“ and substitute “section 524(c¢)”. 

(j) Redesignate section 632, which relates 
to allocation and reimbursement among 
agencies, as section 531 and amend said sec- 
tion as follows: 

(1) Strike out this Act“ wherever it ap- 
pears and substitute “this ee 

(2) In subsection (a), strike out “, defense 
articles,” and “(including defense services)“. 

(3) In subsection (b), strike out “(in- 
cluding defense services)” and “and defense 
articles”, 

(4) Subsection (d) is repealed and subsec- 
tions (e), (f), and (g) are redesignated (d), 
(e), and (f), respectively. 

(5) In redesignated subsection (d), strike 
out “defense articles,” and “(including de- 
fense services),“ 

(6) In redesignated subsection (f), strike 
out “section 637(a)” and substitute “section 
536(a)”. 

(k) Redesignate section 633, which relates 
to waivers of certain laws, as section 532 and 
amend said section as follows: 

(1) Strike out “this Act” wherever it ap- 
pears and substitute “this part“. 

(2) Subsection (b) is repealed and sub- 
section (c) redesignated subsection (b). 

(1) Redesignate section 634, which relates 
to reports and information, as section 533 
and amend said section as follows: 

(1) Strike out “this Act” wherever it ap- 
pears and substitute “this part”. 

(2) In subsection (d), strike out “section 
303, 610, 614(a) or 614(b)” and substitute 
“section 303, 510, 514(a) or 514(b)”’. 

(m) Redesignate section 635, which re- 
lates to general authorities, as section 534 
and amend said section as follows: 

(1) Strike out “this Act” wherever it ap- 
pears and substitute “this part”. 

(2) Amend subsection (h) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(h) A contract or agreement which en- 
tails commitments for the expenditure of 
funds available under titles II and V of 
chapter 2 of part I and available under title 
VI of said chapter, to the extent such con- 
tract or agreement relates to funds not 
required to be made available on a dollar 
repayable loan basis, may, subject to any 
future action of the Congress, extend at any 
time for not more than five years.” 

(3) Add the following new subsection (1): 

“(1) The President, when he finds it to 
be in the interest of the United States, is 
authorized to sell buildings and grounds in 
foreign countries acquired in connection 
with carrying out activities under this part, 
and, notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the proceeds of such sale may be 
applied toward the purchase and construc- 
tion, furnishing, improvement, and preser- 
vation of other properties or held for such 
later use: Provided, however, That the Presi- 
dent shall report all such transactions annu- 
ally to the Congress with the Budget esti- 
mates of the agency primarily responsible 
for administering part I.” 
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(n) Redesignate section 636, which relates 
to provisions on uses of funds, as section 
535 and amend said section as follows: 

(1) Strike out “this Act” wherever it ap- 
pears and substitute this part“. 

(2) Amend subsection (a) as follows: 

(A) In the introductory clause, strike out 
“(except for part II)”. 

(B) In paragraph (2), strike out “section 
626” and substitute “section 525”. 

(C) In paragraph (5), strike out “section 
631” and substitute “section 530’. 

(3) In subsections (c) and (d), strike out 
“of part I” wherever it appears. 

(4) In subsection (e), strike out of part 
I” and “section 625(d)(2)” and substitute 
for the latter section 524 (c) (2) “. 

(5) Amend subsection (f) as follows: 

(A) Strike out “section 637(a)" and sub- 
stitute “section 536 (a)“. 

(B) Strike out “Act to provide for assist- 
ance in the development of Latin America 
and in the reconstruction of Chile, and for 
other purposes” and substitute “Latin Amer- 
ican Development Act”. 

(6) Subsection (g) is hereby repealed and 
subsection (h) redesignated subsection (g). 

(0) Redesignate section 637, which relates 
to administrative expenses, as section 536 
and amend subsection (a) of said section by 
striking out “1965” and 852,500,000“ and 
substituting 1966“ and 855,240,000“, re- 
spectively. 

(p) Redesignate section 638, which relates 
to peace corps assistance, as section 537 and 
amend said section by striking out all be- 
ginning with ; or famine”. 

(q) Add the following new section 538: 

“Sec. 538. "FAMINE AND DISASTER RELIEF.— 
No provision of this Act shall be construed 
to prohibit assistance to any country for 
famine or disaster relief.” 


Title I1J—Miscellaneous Provisions 


Sec. 113. Chapter 3 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to miscellaneous provisions, is 
redesignated title III of chapter 7 of part I 
and is amended as follows: 

(a) Redesignate section 641, which relates 
to effective date and identification of pro- 

„as section 541. 

(b) Redesignate section 642, which relates 
to statutes repealed, as section 542 and 
amend subsection (a)(2) of said section by 
striking out “143,” and all beginning with 
: Provided,”. 

(c) Redesignate section 643, which relates 
to savings provisions, as section 543 and 
amend said section as follows: 

(1) Strike out “this Act” wherever it ap- 
pears and substitute “this part”. 

(2) Strike out “section 642 (a)“ wherever 
it appears and substitute “section 542 (a)“. 

(d) Redesignate section 644, which relates 
to definitions, as section 544 and amend said 
section as follows: 

(1) In the introductory clause, strike out 
“this Act” and substitute “this part”. 

(2) Subsections (b), (d), (e), (f), (g), (1) 
and (m) are repealed and subsections (c), 
(h), (j), (K) and (1) are redesignated sub- 
sections (b), (c), (d), (e), and (f), respec- 
tively. 

(e) Redesignate section 645; which relates 
to unexpended balances, as section 545 and 
amend said section as follows: 

(1) Strike out “this Act” and substitute 
“this part”. 

(2) Strike out “Public Law 86-735” and 
substitute “the Latin American Development 
Act". 

(f) Redesignate sections 646, 647 and 648, 
which relate respectively to construction, de- 
pendable fuel supply and special authoriza- 
tion for use of foreign currencies, as sections 
546, 547 and 548, respectively; amend re- 
designated section 546 by striking out this 
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Act” wherever it appears and substituting 
“this part”; and amend redesignated section 
548 by inserting “part” after “under this”. 


PART II—MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND SALES 


Src. 201. Part II of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, is designated “Mili- 
tary Assistance and Sales” and is amended by 
striking out all of said part and substituting 
the following: ` 


Chapter 1—Objectives and definitions 


Sec, 600. OBJECTIVES.—It is the policy of 
the United States to assist friendly countries 
in their individual and collective self-de- 
fense efforts by making it possible for them to 
acquire defense articles, services, and train- 
ing. This policy is based upon the principles 
of effective self-help and mutual aid. It is 
the sense of Congress that grants of defense 
articles should not be made to any country 
having sufficient resources to enable it to 
maintain and equip its own military forces 
at adequate strength without undue burden 
to its economy. 

The Congress recognizes that the peace of 
the world and the security of the United 
States are endangered so long as the Soviet 
Union and Communist China and their allies 
continue by threat of military action by use 
of economic pressure, and by internal subver- 
sion or other means, to attempt to bring un- 
der their domination peoples now free and 
independent, and continue to deny the rights 
of freedom and self-government to peoples 
and countries once free but now subject to 
such domination. 

It continues to be the intention of the 
United States to seek to achieve international 
peace and security in accordance with the 
principles of the United Nations so that 
armed force shall not be used except for in- 
dividual and collective self-defense. 

The Congress reaffirms its belief in the 
importance of regional organizations of free 
people for mutual assistance, such as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
Organization of American States, the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization, the Central 
Treaty Organization, and others, and ex- 
presses its hope that such organizations may 
be strengthened and broadened, and their 
programs of self-help and mutual coopera- 
tion may be made more effective in the pro- 
tection of the independence and security of 
free peoples, in the development of their 
economic and social well-being, and the safe- 
guarding of their basic rights and liberties. 
The Congress welcomes, in particular, steps 
which have been taken to integrate and 
coordinate procurement, research, develop- 
ment, production, and logistics support of 
defense articles by the members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

It is the sense of the Congress that an im- 
portant contribution toward peace would be 
made by the establishment of earmarked 
military units under the Organization of 
American States for peacekeeping missions 
in the Western Hemisphere. Similar units 
in other areas should be encouraged where 
appropriate. 

In enacting this part, it is therefore the in- 
tention of Congress to promote the peace of 
the world and the security, foreign policy, 
and general welfare of the United States by 
fostering an improved climate of political 
independence and individual liberty, improv- 
ing the ability of friendly countries and in- 
ternational organizations to deter or if neces- 
sary defeat Communist or Communist sup- 
ported aggression, facilitating arrangements 
for individual and collective security, assist- 
ing friendly countries to maintain internal 
security, and creating an environment of se- 
curity and stability in developing friendly 
countries through civic action and other pro- 
grams essential to their more rapid social, 
economic, and political progress. The Con- 
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gress urges that all other countries able to 
contribute join in the common undertaking 
to meet these goals. 

Sec. 601. Derrmrrions.—As used in this 
part— 

(a) “Armed Forces” of the United States 
means the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. 

(b) “Defense article” includes any— 

(1) weapon, weapons system, munition, 
aircraft, vessel, boat, or other implement of 
war; 

(2) property, installation, commodity, ma- 
terial, equipment, supply, or goods used for 
the purposes of this part; 

(3) machinery, facility, tool, material, 
supply, or other item necessary for the man- 
ufacture, production, processing, repair, 
servicing, storage, construction, transporta- 
tion, operation, or use of any article listed 
in this subsection; and 

(4) component or part of any article listed 
in this subsection; but shall not include 
merchant vessels or, as defined by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954; as amended (42 U.S.C. 
2011 et seq.), source material, byproduct 
material, special nuclear material, or atomic 
weapons. 

(c) “Defense information” includes any 
document, writing, sketch, photograph, plan, 
model, specification, design, prototype, draw- 
ing, technical manual, publication, or other 
recorded or oral information relating to any 
defense article or defense service, but shall 
not include restricted data as defined by 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and data removed from the restricted data 
category under section 142(d) of that Act. 

(d) “Defense service” includes packing, 
crating, handling, transportation, and any 
service, test, inspection, repair, rehabilita- 
tion, technical assistance, or defense infor- 
mation used for the purposes of this part. 

(e) “Excess defense articles” means the 
quantity of defense articles owned by the 
United States Government and not procured 
in anticipation of military assistance or 
sales requirements, or pursuant to a mili- 
tary assistance or sales order, which is in 
excess of the mobilization reserve at the 
time such articles are dropped from inven- 
tory by the supplying agency for delivery to 
countries or international organizations un- 
der this part. 

(f) “Mobilization reserve” means the 
quantity of defense articles determined to 
be required, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense, to support mobili- 
zation of the Armed Forces of the United 
States Government in the event of war or 
national emergency. 

(g) “Officer or employee” means civilian 
personnel and members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States Government. 

(h) “Training” includes— 

(1) formal or informal instruction of for- 
eign students in the United States or over- 
seas by officers or employees of the United 
States, contract technicians, contractors 
(including instruction at civilian institu- 
tions), or by correspondence courses and 
technical, educational, or informational 
publications and media of all kinds; 

(2) orientation; 

(3) training exercise; 

(4) defense information; 

(5) training aid; 

(6) military advice to foreign military 
units and forces; and 

(7) the transfer of limited quantities of 
defense articles for test, evaluation, or stand- 
ardization purposes. 

(i) “Value” means— 

(1) with respect to excess defense articles, 
the gross cost incurred by the United States 
in repairing, rehabilitating, or modifying 
such articles; 
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(2) with respect to nonexcess defense ar- 
ticles delivered from inventory to countries 
or international organizations under this 
part, the standard price in effect at the time 
such articles are dropped from inventory by 
the supplying agency. Such standard price 
shall be the same price (including author- 
ized reduced prices) used for transfers or 
sales of such articles in or between the 
Armed Forces of the United States Govern- 
ment, or, where such articles are not trans- 
ferred or sold in or between the Armed 
Forces of the United States, the gross cost to 
the United States Government adjusted as 
appropriate for condition and market value; 
and 


(3) with respect to nonexcess defense ar- 
ticles delivered from new procurement to 
countries or international organizations un- 
der this part, the contract or production 
costs of such articles. 

(j) “United States Government Agency” 
includes any agency, department, board, 
wholly or partly owned corporation, instru- 
mentality, commission, or establishment of 
the United States Government. 


Chapter 2—Military assistance 


Title I—Grants of Defense Articles and De- 
fense Services for Individual and Collective 
Security 
Sec. 610. GENERAL AuTHorITy.—The Presi- 

dent may acquire from any source and make 
grants of defense articles and defense serv- 
ices, on such terms and conditions as he may 
determine (including loans), to any friendly 
country or international organization, the 
assisting of which the President finds will 
strengthen the security of the United States 
and promote world peace. 

Sec. 61. PURPOSES OF GRANTS.—(&) Grants 
of defense articles and defense services under 
this title to any country may be made solely 
for internal security, for legitimate self- 
defense, to permit the recipient country to 
participate in regional or collective arrange- 
ments or measures consistent with the 
Charter of the United Nations, or otherwise 
to permit the recipient country to partici- 
pate in collective measures requested by the 
United Nations for the purpose of maintain- 
ing or restoring international peace and 
security. 

(b) To the extent feasible and consistent 
with the purposes of subsection (a) of this 
section, the use of defense articles and de- 
fense services granted under this title for 
such purposes by the recipient country for 
civic action activities authorized by title II 
of this chapter shall be encouraged. 

Sec, 612. GENERAL CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBIL- 
try—(a) In addition to such other provi- 
sions as the President may require, no de- 
fense articles shall be granted under this 
title to any country unless it shall have 
agreed that: 

(1) it will not, without the consent of the 
President— 

(A) permit any use of such articles by 
anyone not an officer, employee, or agent of 
that country, 

(B) transfer, or permit any Officer, em- 
ployee, or agent of that country to transfer 
such articles by gift, sale, or otherwise, or 

(C) use or permit the use of such articles 
for purposes other than those for which 
furnished; 

(2) it will maintain the security of such 
articles, and will provide substantially the 
same degree of security protection afforded 
such articles by the United States Govern- 
ment; 

(3) it will, as the President may require, 
permit continuous observation and review 
by, and furnish necessary information to, 
representatives of the United States Gov- 
ernment with regard to the use of such 
articles; and 
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(4) unless the President consents to other 
disposition, it will return to the United 
States Government for such use or disposi- 
tion as the President considers in the best 
interest of the United States, such articles 
which are no longer needed for the purpose 
for which furnished. 

(b) No defense articles shall be granted 
under this title to any country of a value in 
excess of 88.000, 000 in any fiscal year unless 
the President determines— 

(1) that such country conforms to the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations; 

(2) that such defense articles will be 
utilized by such country for the mainte- 
nance of its own defensive strength; and the 
defensive strength of the free world; and 

(3) that such country is taking all reason- 
able measures, consistent with its political 
and economic stability, which may be needed 
to develop its defense capacities. 


Title II—Civic Action Assistance 


Sec. 615. GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Presi- 
dent may acquire from any source and make 
grants of defense articles and defense serv- 
ices, on such terms and conditions as he may 
determine (including loans), to any develop- 
ing friendly country otherwise eligible under 
sections 610 and 612, for the purpose of 
assisting the military forces of that country 
(or the voluntary efforts of personnel of the 
Armed Forces of the United States) to con- 
struct public works and to engage in other 
activities helpful to the economic and social 
development of that country. It is the sense 
of the Congress that, insofar as practicable, 
such foreign military forces should not be 
maintained or established solely for civic 
action activities and that such civic action 
activities not significantly detract from the 
capability of the military forces to perform 
their military missions and be coordinated 
with and form part of the total economic and 
social development effort. 


Title III— Training and Detail of Personnel 


Sec. 620. GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(a) The 
President may furnish training, on such 
terms and conditions as he may determine, 
to any friendly country or international or- 
ganization, eligible under section 610. 

(b) Members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States and other personnel of the De- 
partment of Defense may be assigned or 
detailed under this part only to perform 
duties of a non-combatant nature. 

Sec, 621. DETAIL OF PERSONNEL TO FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
Tions.—Whenever the President determines 
it to be in furtherance of the purposes of 
this part, any officer or employee of the 
Department of Defense may be detailed or 
assigned— 

(1) to any office or position with any for- 
eign government or governmental agency, 
where acceptance of such office or position 
does not involve the taking of an oath of 
allegiance to another government or the ac- 
ceptance of compensation or other benefits 
from such foreign country by such officer or 
employee; or 

(2) to any international organization to 
serve with, or as a member of, the interna- 
tional staff of such international organiza- 
tion, or to render any technical, scientific, or 
professional advice or services to, or in co- 
operation with, such organization. 

SEC. 622. STATUS OF PERSONNEL ASSIGNED OR 
DETAILED.—(a) Any officer or employee, while 
assigned or detailed under section 621 of this 
part, shall be considered, for the purpose of 
preserving his allowances, privileges, rights, 
seniority, and other benefits as such, an 
officer or employee of the United States Gov- 
ernment and of the activity of the Depart- 
ment of Defense from which detailed or as- 
signed, and he shall continue to receive 
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compensation, allowances, and benefits from 
funds appropriated for that activity. 

(b) Any officer or employee assigned, de- 
tailed, or appointed under section 621 of 
this part may receive under such regulations 
as the President may prescribe, representa- 
tion allowances similar to those allowed un- 
der section 901 of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1131). The 
authorization of such allowances and other 
benefits and the payment thereof out of any 
appropriations available therefor shall be 
considered as meeting all of the require- 
ments of section 1765 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (5 U.S.C. 70). 

Sec. 623. TERMS OF DETAIL OR ASSIGNMENT.— 
Details or assignment may be made under 
section 621 of this part— 

(1) without reimbursement to the United 
States Government by the foreign govern- 
ment or international organization; 

(2) upon agreement by the foreign govern- 
ment or international organization, to reim- 
burse the United States Government for 
compensation, travel expenses, allowances, 
and benefits, or any part thereof, payable to 
the officer or employee concerned during the 
period of assignment or detail; and such re- 
imbursements (including foreign currencies) 
shall be credited to the appropriation, fund, 
or account utilized for paying such compen- 
sation, travel expenses, allowances, or bene- 
fits, or to the appropriation, fund, or account 
currently available for such purposes; 

(3) upon an advance of funds, property, 
or services, by the foreign government or in- 
ternational organization to the United States 
Government accepted with the approval of 
the President for specified uses in further- 
ance of the purposes of this part; and funds 
so advanced may be established as a separate 
fund in the Treasury of the United States 
Government, to be available for the specified 
uses, and to be used for reimbursement of 
appropriations or direct expenditures subject 
to the provisions of this part, any unex- 
pended balance of such account to be re- 
turned to the foreign government or inter- 
national organization; or 

(4) subject to the receipt by the United 
States Government of a credit to be applied 
against the payment by the United States 
Government of its share of the expenses of 
the international organization to which the 
officer or employee is detailed or assigned, 
such credit to be based upon the compensa- 
tion, travel expenses, allowances, and bene- 
fits, or any part thereof, payable to such 
officer or employee during the period of de- 
tail or assignment in accordance with section 
621 of this part. 


Title IV- Collective Defense Activities 


Sec. 631. INFRASTRUCTURE AND JOINT USE 
FacrlrrIESs.— The President may enter into bi- 
lateral or multilateral arrangements with 
any friendly foreign country or international 
organization eligible under sections 610 and 
612, on such terms and conditions as he may 
determine (including financial contributions 
of funds made available under this part), for 
the acquisition or construction of facilities 
for collective defense or which are to be 
jointly utilized by the Armed Forces of the 
United States and friendly foreign military 
forces or which may be utilized by the Armed 
Forces of the United States upon the imple- 
mentation of contingency plans of the United 
States. 

Sec. 632. INTERNATIONAL MILITARY HEAD- 
QUARTERS—The President may use funds 
made available under this part to enter into 
bilateral or multilateral arrangements, on 
such terms and conditions as he may deter- 
mine, for sharing the costs of constructing, 
operating and maintaining international mil- 
itary headquarters and organizations in 
which the Department of Defense partici- 
pates. 
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Title V—Restrictions on Assistance 


Sec. 641. SPECIAL CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBIL- 
1ry.—(a) (1) No assistance shall be furnished 
under this chapter to any economically de- 
veloped nation capable of sustaining its own 
defense burden and economic growth, except 
(1) to fulfill firm commitments made prior 
to July 1, 1963, or (2) additional orientation 
and training expenses under this chapter 
during each fiscal year in an amount not to 
exceed $500,000. 

(2) The President shall regularly reduce 
and, with such deliberate speed as orderly 
procedure and other relevent considerations, 
including prior commitments, will permit, 
shall terminate all further grants of defense 
articles to any country having sufficient re- 
sources to enable it, in the judgment of the 
President, to maintain and equip its own 
military forces at adequate strength, with- 
out undue burden to its economy. 

(b) Any country which hereafter uses de- 
fense articles or defense services furnished 
such country under this part or any prede- 
cessor foreign assistance Act, in substantial 
violation of the provisions of this part or any 
agreement entered into pursuant to any of 
such Acts shall be immediately ineligible 
for further assistance. 

(c) No assistance shall be furnished under 
this chapter to any country which furnishes 
assistance to the present government of Cuba 
unless the President determines that such 
assistance is in the national interest of the 
United States. 

(d) No funds authorized to be made avail- 
able under this part shall be used to furnish 
assistance under this chapter to any coun- 
try which has failed to take appropriate 
steps, not later than 60 days after the date 
of enactment of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1963— 

(1) to prevent ships or aircraft under its 
registry from transporting to Cuba (other 
than to United States installations in 
Cuba) 

(A) any item of economic assistance. 

(B) any items which are, for the purposes 
of title I of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951, as amended, arms, am- 
munition and implements of war, atomic 
energy materials, petroleum, transportation 
materials of strategic value, or items of 
primary strategic significance used in the 
production of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war, or 

(C) any other equipment, materials, or 
commodities, so long as Cuba is governed 
by the Castro regime; and 

(2) to prevent ships or aircraft under its 
registry from transporting any equipment, 
materials, or commodities from Cuba (other 
than from United States installations in 
Cuba) so long as Cuba is governed by the 
Castro regime. 

(e) No assistance shall be provided un- 
der this chapter to the government of any 
country which is indebted to any United 
States citizen or person for goods or serv- 
ices furnished to or ordered where (i) such 
citizen or person has exhausted available 
legal remedies, which shall include arbitra- 
tion, or (ii) the debt is not denied or con- 
tested by such government, or (iil) such 
indebtedness arises under an unconditional 
guaranty of payment given by such govern- 
ment, or any predecessor government, direct- 
ly or indirectly, through any controlled en- 
tity: Provided, That the President does not 
find such action contrary to the national se- 
curity. 

(f) The President shall suspend assistance 
under this chapter to the government of 
any country when the government of such 
country or any government agency or sub- 
division within such country on or after 
January 1, 1962— 

(1) has nationalized or expropriated or 
seized ownership or control of property 
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owned by any United States citizen 
or by any corporation, partnership, or asso- 
ciation not less than 50 per centum bene- 
ficially owned by United States citizens, 
or 

(2) has taken steps to repudiate or nullify 
existing contracts or agreements with any 
United States citizen or any corporation, 
partnership, or association not less than 50 
per centum beneficially owned by United 
States citizens, or 

(3) has imposed or enforced discrimina- 
tory taxes or other exactions, or restrictive 
maintenance or operational conditions, or 
has taken other actions, which have the 
effect of nationalizing, expropriating, or 
otherwise seizing ownership or control of 
property so owned, 


and such country, government agency, or 
government subdivision fails within a rea- 
sonable time (not more than six months 
after such action, or, in the event of a 
referral to the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States within such 
period as provided herein, not more than 
twenty days after the report of the Commis- 
sion is received) to take appropriate steps, 
which may include arbitration, to discharge 
its obligations under international law to- 
ward such citizen or entity, including speedy 
compensation for such property in con- 
vertible foreign exchange, equivalent to the 
full value thereof, as required by interna- 
tional law, or fails to take steps designed to 
provide relief from such taxes, exactions, or 
conditions, as the case may be; and such sus- 
pension shall continue until the President is 
satisfied that appropriate steps are being 
taken, and no other provision of this part 
shall be construed to authorize the President 
to waive the provisions of this subsection. 
Upon request of the President (within 
seventy days after such action referred to in 
paragraphs (1), (2), or (3) of this subsec- 
tion), the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission of the United States (established 
pursuant to Reorganization Plan Numbered 
1 of 1954, 68 Stat. 1279) is hereby authorized 
to evaluate expropriated property, determin- 
ing the full value of any property national- 


‘ized, expropriated, or seized, or subject to 


discriminatory or other actions as aforesaid, 
for purposes of this subsection and to render 
an advisory report to the President within 
ninety days after such request. Unless au- 
thorized by the President, the Commission 
shall not publish its advisory report except to 
the citizen or entity owning such property. 
There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated such amount, to remain available until 
expended, as may be necessary from time to 
time to enable the Commission to carry out 
expeditiously its functions under this sub- 
section. 

(g) No assistance shall be provided under 
this chapter to any country which the Presi- 
dent determines is engaging in or preparing 
for aggressive military efforts directed 

— 


(1) the United States, 

(2) any country receiving assistance under 
this or any other Act, or 

(3) any country to which sales are made 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, 


until the President determines that such 
military efforts or preparations have ceased 
and he reports to the Congress that he has 
received assurances satisfactory to him that 
such military efforts or preparations will not 
be renewed. This restriction may not be 
waived pursuant to any authority contained 
in this part. 

(h) No assistance shall be provided under 
this chapter after December 31, 1965, to the 
government of any less developed country 
which has failed to enter into an agreement 
with the President to institute the invest- 
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ment guaranty program under section 221 
(b)(1) of this Act, providing protection 
against the specific risks of inconvertibility 
under subparagraph (A), and expropriation 
or confiscation under subparagraph (B), of 
such section 221(b) (1). 

Sec, 642. COUNTRIES SPECIFICALLY INELIGI- 


‘BLE For ASSISTANCE,—(a) Except as may be 


deemed necessary by the President in the 
interest of the United States, no assistance 
shall be furnished under this chapter to any 
government of Cuba, until the President de- 
termines that such government has taken 
appropriate steps according to international 
law standards to return to United States 
citizens, and to entities not less than 50 per 
centum beneficially owned by United States 
citizens, or to provide equitable compensa- 
tion to such citizens and entities for prop- 
erty taken from such citizens and entities 
on or after January 1, 1959, by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba. 

(b) No assistance shall be furnished under 
this chapter to any Communist country. 
This restriction may not be waived pursuant 
to any authority contained in this part un- 
less the President finds and promptly re- 
ports to Congress that: (1) such assistance 
is vital to the security of the United States; 
(2) the recipient country is not controlled 
by the international Communist conspiracy; 
and (3) such assistance will further promote 
the independence of the recipient country 
from international communism. For the 
purposes of this subsection, the phrase Com- 
munist country” shall include specifically, 
but not be limited to, the following coun- 
tries: 

Peoples Republic of Albania, 

Peoples Republic of Bulgaria, 

Peoples Republic of China, 

Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, 

German Democratic Republic (East Ger- 
many), 

Estonia, 

Hungarian Peoples Republic, 

Latvia, 

Lithuania, 

North Korean Peoples Republic, 

North Vietnam, 

Outer Mongolia-Mongolian Peoples Re- 
public, 

Polish Peoples Republic, 

Rumanian Peoples Republic, 

Tibet, 

Federal Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia, 

Cuba, and 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (in- 
cluding its captive constituent republics). 

(c) No assistance under this chapter shall 
be furnished to Indonesia unless the Presi- 
dent determines that the furnishing of such 
assistance is essential to the national in- 
terest of the United States. The President 
shall keep the Congress fully and currently 
informed of any assistance furnished to In- 
donesia under this chapter, 

Src. 643. REGIONAL RESTRICTIONS.—(a) The 
value of defense articles granted to American 
Republics (including defense articles granted 
in implementing a feasible plan for regional 
defense) under this chapter in each Fiscal 
Year shall not exceed $55,000,000. Except 
for civic action assistance, defense articles 
shall be granted under this chapter to any 
American Republic only to the extent that 
the President determines that such defense 
articles are necessary to safeguard the secu- 
rity of the United States, or to safeguard the 
security of a country associated with the 
United States in the Alliance for 
against overthrow of a duly constituted 
government. 

(b) The value of defense articles granted 
under this chapter to African countries in 
each Fiscal Year shall not exceed $25,000,000. 
No defense articles shall be granted under 
this chapter to any country in Africa except 
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for internal security requirements or for civic 
action assistance unless the President deter- 
mines otherwise. 

(c) Determinations under this section 
shall be promptly reported to the Congress. 

Sec. 644. CERTIFICATION OF RECIPIENT'S 
CapaBILiry.—Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, no defense article 
having a value in excess of $100,000 shall 
hereafter be delivered to any country or 
international organization under the author- 
ity of this chapter unless the chief of the 
appropriate military assistance advisory 
group representing the United States with 
respect to defense articles used by such 
country or international organization, or the 
head of any other group representing the 
United States with respect to defense articles 
used by such country or international orga- 
nization, has certified in writing within six 
months prior to delivery that the country 
or international organization has the capa- 
bility to utilize effectively such article in 
carrying out the purposes of this chapter. 

(b) Defense articles included in approved 
military assistance programs may be deliy- 
ered to any country or international organi- 
zation for which the certification required by 
subsection (a) of this section cannot be made 
when determined necessary and specifically 
approved in advance by the Secretary of State 
(or, upon appropriate delegation of authority 
by an Under Secretary or Assistant Secre- 
tary of State) and the Secretary of Defense 
(or, upon appropriate delegation of author- 
ity by the Deputy Secretary or an Assistant 
Secretary of Defense). The Secretary of 
State, or his delegate, shall make a complete 
report to the Congress of each determination 
and approval and the reasons therefor. 

Sec. 645. COMMINGLING oF ASSISTANCE.— 
The President shall adopt regulations and 
establish procedures to insure that assist- 
ance under this chapter is not used in a 
manner which, contrary to the best interests 
of the United States, promotes or assists the 
foreign aid projects or activities of the 
Communist-bloc countries. 


Chapter 3—Sales, barter transactions and 
leases 


Sec. 700, Ossectives—The aim of this 
chapter is to advance the overall objectives 
of this part set forth in section 600 by facili- 
tating the acquisition on a reimbursable 
basis of defense articles, defense services, and 
training by friendly countries having suffici- 
ent wealth to maintain and equip their own 
military forces wholly or in part without 
grant assistance. The Congress urges that, 
consistent with section 600, treaties and other 
international obligations, emphasis be given 
to transactions authorized by this chapter 
in order to promote the defensive strength of 
the free world. The Congress further de- 
clares that, in the administration of this 
chapter, participation by private enterprise 
should be encouraged to the maximum ex- 
tent practical. 


Title I—Cash Sales 


Sec. 701. Sates From Srock.—(a) The 
President may sell for United States dollars 
defense articles from the stocks of the De- 
partment of Defense and defense services and 
training to any friendly country or interna- 
tional organization eligible under section 
610, without reimbursement from funds 
available for use under this part, on terms of 
payment of not less than the value thereof 
in advance or within 120 days after the de- 
livery of the defense articles or the provision 
of the defense services or training. Notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 601 () (2), 
nonexcess defense articles may be sold un- 
der this subsection at the standard price in 
effect at the time such articles are offered for 
sale to the purchasing country or interna- 
tional organization. For the purpose of this 
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subsection, the value of excess defense ar- 
ticles shall not be less than— 

(1) the value specified in section 601(i) 
(1) plus the scrap value, or 

(2) the market value, if ascertainable, 
whichever is greater. 

(b) Payments received under subsection 
(a) of this section shall be credited to the 
appropriation, fund, or account funding the 
cost of the defense articles, defense services, 
or training sold, or to any appropriation, 
fund, or account currently available for the 
same general purpose. 

Sec. 702. PROCUREMENT FoR SALE.—(a) The 
President may, without requirement for any 
charge to any appropriation or contract au- 
thorization otherwise provided, enter into 
contracts for the procurement of defense 
articles, defense services and training for 
sale for United States dollars to any friendly 
country or international organization eligi- 
ble under section 610 if such country or in- 
ternational organization— 

(1) provides the United States Govern- 
ment with a dependable undertaking which 
will assure the United States Government 
against any loss on the contracts, and 

(2) agrees to make funds available in such 
amounts and at such times as may be re- 
quired to meet the payments required by the 
contracts, and any damages and costs that 
may accrue from the cancellation of such 
contracts, in advance of the time such pay- 
ments, damages or costs are due: Provided, 
That the President may, when he determines 
it to be in the national interest, accept a de- 
pendable undertaking to make full payment 
within 120 days after delivery of the defense 
articles, or the provision of the defense serv- 
ices or training, and appropriations available 
to the Department of Defense may be used 
to meet the payments required by the con- 
tracts and shall be reimbursed by the 
amounts subsequently received from the 
country or international organization: Pro- 
vided further, That the President may, when 
he determines it to be in the national inter- 
est, enter into sales agreements with pur- 
chasing countries or international organiza- 
tions which fix the prices to be paid by the 
purchasing countries or international orga- 
nizations for the defense articles, defense 
services, or training ordered. Funds avail- 
able under this part for financing credit 
sales shall be used to reimburse the appli- 
cable appropriations in the amounts required 
by the contracts which exceed the price so 
fixed, except that such reimbursement shall 
not be required upon determination by the 
President that the continued production of 
the defense article being sold is advantageous 
to the Armed Forces of the United States. 
Payments by purchasing countries or inter- 
national organizations which exceed the 
amounts required by such contracts shall 
be credited to the account established under 
section 712. 

(b) No sales of unclassified defense articles 
shall be made to the government of any 
economically developed country under the 
provisions of this section unless such articles 
are not generally available for purchase by 
such countries from commercial sources in 
the United States. The Secretary of Defense 
may waive the provisions of this subsection 
when he determines that the waiver of such 
provisions is in the national interest. 


Title II —Credit Sales and Guarantees 


Sec. 710. GENERAL AUTHORITY FoR CREDIT 
SaLtes.—(a) The President may use funds 
available under this part to finance credit 
sales of defense articles, defense services, and 
training to friendly foreign countries and 
international organizations eligible under 
section 610 on such terms as he may deter- 
mine, including the prices to be paid by the 
purchasing countries or international orga- 
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nizations. Reimbursement to supplying 
agencies shall be governed by section 802. 

(b) In addition, when the President de- 
termines it to be in the national interest, 
sales under section 701 may be made on terms 
of payment of not more than three years 
after the delivery of the defense article or the 
provision of the defense service or training. 

Sec. 711. GUARANTEES—(a) The Presi- 
dent may guaranty, insure, coinsure, and re- 
insure any individual, corporation, partner- 
ship, or other association doing business in 
the United States against political and credit 
risks of nonpayment arising in connection 
with sales financed by such individual, 
corporation, partnership or other association 
of defense articles, defense services, and 
training procured in the United States by 
friendly countries and international orga- 
nizations eligible under section 610. 

(b) In issuing guaranties, insurance, co- 
insurance, and reinsurance, the President 
may enter into contracts with exporters, in- 
surance companies, financial institutions, or 
others, or groups thereof, and where appro- 
priate may employ any of the same to act as 
agent in the issuance and servicing of such 
guaranties, insurance, coinsurance, and rein- 
surance, and the adjustment of claims aris- 
ing thereunder. 

(c) Fees and premiums shall be charged 
in connection with such contracts of guar- 
anty, insurance, coinsurance, and reinsur- 
ance (excluding contracts with United 
States Government agencies), and such fees 
and premiums may be utilized to meet lia- 
bilities resulting from such contracts. 

(d) Obligations shall be recorded against 
the funds available for credit sales in an 
amount not less than 25 per centum of the 
contractual liability related to any guar- 
anty, insurance, coinsurance, and reinsur- 
ance issued pursuant to this section, and 
the funds so obligated, together with fees 
and premiums, shall constitute a single re- 
serve for the payment of claims under such 
contracts. Any guaranties, insurance, coin- 
surance, and reinsurance issued pursuant to 
this section shall be considered contingent 
obligations backed by the full faith and credit 
of the United States of America. 

Sec. 712. REImpurRsEMENTs.—(a) When- 
ever funds available under this part are used 
to finance credit sales, repayments in United 
States dollars (including dollar proceeds 
derived from the sale of foreign currency 
repayments), receipts received from the dis- 
position of evidences of indebtedness, and 
charges (including fees and premiums) or 
interest collected shall be credited to a sep- 
arate fund account, and shall be available 
until expended solely for the purpose of 
financing credit sales, including the over- 
head costs thereof. 

(b) All assets and obligations of the mili- 
tary sales credit account administratively 
established on the books of the Treasury 
pursuant to section 508 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, including 
proceeds receivable from previous credit 
sales transactions, and such amounts of the 
appropriations authorized under this part 
as may be determined by the President, shall 
be transferred or credited to the separate 
fund account established under section 
712(a) and shall be available until expended 
solely for the purpose of financing credit 
sales, including the overhead costs thereof. 

SEC. 713. FOREIGN CuURRENCIEs.—Sales fi- 
nanced under this title may provide for pay- 
ment in foreign currencies only to the extent 
that the Secretary of the Treasury determines 
at the time of each such sale that the existing 
or anticipated requirements for such foreign 
currencies for payment of United States ob- 
ligations abroad are such that an excess of 
United States Government holdings of any 
tebe raged foreign currency is not likely to 
res je 
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Sec. 714. Cottecrions—In carrying out 
this title, the President— 

(1) may acquire and dispose of, upon such 
terms and conditions as he may determine, 
any evidence of indebtedness; and 

(2) may collect or compromise any indebt- 
edness owed to the Department of Defense by 
foreign countries or international organiza- 
tions. 

Title III— Barter Transactions 

Sec. 720. GENERAL AUTHORITY. — (a) The 
President may, without reimbursement from 
funds available for use under this part, bar- 
ter defense articles which are in the stocks 
of the Department of Defense or which the 
Department of Defense is authorized to pro- 
cure under other provisions of law, defense 
services, and training with any friendly coun- 
try or international organization eligible 
under section 610 in exchange for other de- 
fense articles, defense services, and training 
of approximately equal or equivalent value 
for the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

(b) The President may, subject to the pro- 
visions of section 802, also use funds avail- 
able to carry out this part to acquire defense 
articles, defense services, and training from 
any source and barter such defense articles, 
defense services, or training with any friendly 
country or international organization eligible 
under section 610 in exchange for other de- 
fense articles, defense services, or training. 

Sec. 721. DISPOSITION OF DEFENSE ARTICLES, 
DEFENSE SERVICES, AND TRAINING RECEIVED IN 
EXCHANGE UNDER SECTION 1720(b).—Defense 
articles, defense services, and training re- 
ceived by the United States Government from 
a country or international organization in ex- 
change for defense articles, defense services, 
and training bartered by the United States 
Government under section 720(b) may be 
used to carry out this part, may be sold (on 
cash or credit terms, including payment in 
foreign currencies) to any friendly country or 
international organization, or may be trans- 
ferred to any United States Government 
Agency for stockpiling or other purposes. If 
such disposal or transfer is made subject to 
reimbursement, the funds so received shall 
be credited to the appropriation, fund, or ac- 
count which funded the cost of the defense 
articles, defense services, or training bartered 
to the country or international organization, 
or to any appropriation, fund, or account 
currently available for the same general pur- 
poses. 

Title IV—Leases 

Sec. 731. Leases.—(a) The President may, 
subject to section 802, use funds available 
to carry out this part to acquire defense 
articles from any source and lease such de- 
fense articles, on such terms and conditions 
of payment as he may determine, to any 
friendly country or international organiza- 
tion eligible under section 610. 

(b) Payments received under this section 
shall be credited to the appropriation, fund, 
or account funding the cost of the defense 
articles leased, or to any appropriation, fund, 
or account currently available for the same 
general purpose. 


Title V—General Provisions 


Sec. 741. Purposes,—Defense articles, de- 
fense services, and training may be sold, 
bartered, or leased under this chapter to 
eligible countries solely for the purposes 
specified in sections 611 and 615. 


Chapter 4—Fiscal provisions 


Sec. 801. ALLocations.—The President may 
allocate to any United States Government 
Agency any part of any funds available for 
carrying out the purposes of this part, in- 
cluding any advance to the United States 
Government by any country or international 
organization, for the procurement of defense 
articles, defense services, and training. Such 
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funds shall be available for obligation and 
expenditure for the purposes for which au- 
thorized, in accordance with authority 
granted in this part or under authority gov- 
erning the activities of the United States 
Government Agencies to which such funds 
are allocated. 

Sec. 802. REIMBURSEMENTS.—(a) Except as 
otherwise provided in this part, reimburse- 
ment shall be made to any activity of the 
Department of Defense and to any other 
United States Government Agency, from 
funds available for use under this part for 
defense articles, defense services, and train- 
ing furnished to foreign countries and inter- 
national organizations by, or through, such 
activity or agency under this part. Such 
reimbursement shall be in an amount equal 
to the value (as defined in section 601) of 
the defense articles, defense services, and 
training furnished, plus expenses arising 
from or incident to operations under this 
part (other than pay and allowances of 
members of the Armed Forces). The amount 
of such reimbursement shall be credited to 
the current applicable appropriations, funds, 
or accounts of such activity. 

(b) Orders to a supplying agency under 
this part shall be based upon the best 
estimates of stock status and prevailing 
prices; reimbursements to the supplying 
agency shall be made on the basis of the 
stock status and prices determined pursuant 
to section 601(i). Notwithstanding the fore- 
going provisions of this subsection, the Sec- 
retary of Defense may prescribe regulations 
authorizing reimbursements to the supply- 
ing agency based on negotiated prices for 
aircraft, vessels, plant equipment, and such 
other major items as he may specify: Pro- 
vided, That such articles are not excess at 
the time such prices are negotiated: Provided 
further, That such prices are negotiated at 
the time firm orders are placed with the 
supplying agency. 

Sec. 203. APPROPRIATIONS.—There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent to carry out the provisions and pur- 
poses of this Part not to exceed $1,170,000,000 
for use beginning in the fiscal year 1966, 
which shall remain available until expended. 

Sec, 804. SPECIAL AUTHORITY.—(a) The 
President may, if he determines it to be vital 
to the security of the United States, order 
defense articles from the stocks of the De- 
partment of Defense and defense services and 
training for the purpose of this part without 
reimbursement therefor from appropriations 
available for military assistance. The value 
of such orders shall not exceed $300,000,000 
during each fiscal year. Prompt notice of 
action taken under this subsection shall be 
given to the Congress. 

(b) The Department of Defense is author- 
ized to incur, in applicable appropriations, 
obligations in amounts equivalent to orders 
under subsection (a) of this section. Appro- 
priations of such sums as may be necessary 
to liquidate the obligations so incurred are 
hereby authorized. 

Sec. 805. LETTERS or COMMITMENT.—In car- 
rying out this part, accounts may be estab- 
lished on the books of the Department of 
Defense (1) against which letters of commit- 
ment may be issued which shall constitute 
recordable obligations of the United States 
Government and moneys due or to become 
due under such letters of commitment shall 
be assignable under the Assignment of Claims 
Act of 1940, as amended (second and third 
paragraphs of 31 U.S.C. 203 and 41 U.S.C. 15), 
and (2) from which disbursements may be 
made to recipient countries or agencies, or- 
ganizations, or persons upon presentation of 
contracts, invoices, or other appropriate doc- 
umentation. Expenditures of funds which 
have been made available through accounts 
so established shall be accounted for on 
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standard documentation required for ex- 
penditure of funds of the United States Gov- 
ernment: Provided, That such expenditures 
for defense articles, defense services, and 
training procured outside the United States 
shall be accounted for exclusively on such 
certification as may be prescribed in regula- 
tions approved by the Comptroller General of 
the United States. 


Chapter 5—General, administrative, and mis- 
cellaneous prov 


Title I—General Provisions 


Sec. 901. GENERAL AUTHORITIES—(a) The 
President may make and perform agreements 
and contracts with, or enter into other trans- 
actions with, any individual, corporation, or 
other body of persons, or government agency, 
whether within or without the United States, 
and international organization in further- 
ance of the purposes, and within the limita- 
tions, of this part. 

(b) A contract under this part may, sub- 
ject to future action of the Congress, extend 
at any time for not more than five years. 

(c) The President may accept and use in 
furtherance of the purposes of this part, 
money, funds, property, and services of any 
kind made available by gift, devise, bequest, 
grant, or otherwise for such purposes. 

(d) Any officer of the United States Gov- 
ernment carrying out functions under this 
part may utilize the services and facilities of, 
or procure defense articles from, any United 
States Government agency with the consent 
of the head of such agency, or as the Presi- 
dent shall direct, and funds allocated pur- 
suant to this subsection to any such agency 
may be established in separate transfer ap- 
propriation accounts on the books of the 
Treasury. 

Sec. 902. Waiver AUTHORITIES.—(a) The 
President may authorize in each fiscal year 
the use of funds made available for use un- 
der this part and the furnishing of assistance 
under section 804 without regard to the pro- 
visions of this part, any Act appropriating 
funds for use under this Act, or the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, as 
amended, in furtherance of any of the pur- 
poses of this part and such Acts, when he 
determines that such authorization is im- 
portant to the security of the United States. 
Not more than $250,000,000 may be used un- 
der authority of this subsection and section 
514(a) of this Act in any one fiscal year and 
not more than $50,000,000 of the funds 
made available under this subsection and 
section 514(a) may be allocated to any one 
country in any fiscal year. Each determina- 
tion shall be reported promptly to the Con- 
gress. 

(b) Whenever the President determines it 
to be in furtherance of the purposes of this 
part, the functions authorized under this 
part may be performed without regard to 
such provisions of law (other than the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951, as amended (50 
U.S.C, App. 1211 et seq.)) regulating the 
making, performance, amendment, or modi- 
fication of contracts and the expenditure of 
funds of the United States Government as 
the President may specify. 

(c) The President is authorized to use 
funds available for use under this part pur- 
suant to his certification that it is inad- 
visable to specify the nature of the use of 
such funds, which certification shall be 
deemed to be a sufficient voucher for such 
amounts: Provided, That not to exceed $50,- 
000,000 may be used under authority of this 
subsection and section 514(c) of this Act. 

(d) The functions authorized under this 
part may be performed without regard to 
such provisions as the President may specify 
of the joint resolution of November 4, 1939 
(54 Stat. 4), as amended. 

(e) The provisions of section 955 of title 
18 of the United States Code shall not apply 
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to prevent any person, including any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, or associ- 
ation, from acting for, or participating in, 
any operation or transaction arising under 
this part or from acquiring new obligations 
issued in connection with any operation or 
transaction arising under this part. 

Sec. 903. RETENTION AND USE OF DEFENSE 
ARTICLES.—(a) Any defense articles procured 
to carry out this part may be retained by, 
or transferred to, and for the use of, such 
United States Government Agency as the 
Presidency may determine in lieu of being 
disposed of to a foreign country or interna- 
tional organization, whenever in the judg- 
ment of the President the best interests of 
the United States will be served thereby. 
Any defense articles so retained may be dis- 
posed of without regard to provisions of law 
relating to the disposal of property owned 
by the United States Government, when 
necessary to prevent spoilage or wastage of 
such defense articles or to conserve the use- 
fulness thereof. Funds realized from any 
transfer or disposal shall revert to the re- 
spective appropriation, fund, or account used 
to procure such defense articles or to the 
appropriation, fund, or account currently 
available for the same general purpose. 

(b) Funds realized by the United States 
Government from the sale, transfer, or dis- 
posal of defense articles returned to the 
United States Government by a recipient 
country or international organization as no 
longer needed for the purpose for which 
furnished shall be credited to the respective 
appropriation, fund, or account used to 
procure such defense articles or to the ap- 
propriation, fund, or account currently avail- 
able for the same general purpose. 

Sec. 904. ORDERLY TERMINATION OF ASSIST- 
ANCE.—Funds made available under this part 
shall remain available for a period of not 
to exceed twelve months from the date of 
termination of assistance or related activities 
to or with a foreign country or international 
organization for the necessary expenses of 
winding up programs related thereto. 

Sec. 905, PATENTS AND TECHNICAL INFOR- 
MATION.—(a) Whenever, in connection with 
the performance of functions under this 


(1) an invention or discovery covered by 
a patent issued by the United States Govern- 
ment is practiced within the United States 
without the authorization of the owner, or 

(2) information, which is (A) protected 
by law, and (B) held by the United States 
Government subject to restrictions imposed 
by the owner, is disclosed by the United 
States Government or any of its officers, em- 
ployees, or agents in violation of such re- 
strictions, the exclusive remedy of the owner, 
except as provided in subsection (b) of this 
section, is to sue the United States Govern- 
ment for reasonable and entire compensa- 
tion for such practice or disclosure in the 
district court of the United States for the 
district in which such owner is a resident, 
or in the Court of Claims, within six years 
after the cause of action arises. Any period 
during which the United States Government 
is in possession of a written claim under sub- 
section (b) of this section before mailing a 
notice of denial of that claim does not count 
in computing the six years. In any such 
suit, the United States Government may 
plead any defense that may be pleaded by 
a private person in such an action. A Gov- 
ernment employee shall have the right to 
bring suit against the Government under 
this section except where he was in a posi- 
tion to order, influence, or induce use of 
the invention by the Government. This 
section shall not confer a right of action on 
any patentee or any assignee of such pat- 
entee with respect to any invention dis- 
covered or invented by a person while in 
the employment or service of the United 
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States, where the invention was related to 
the official functions of the employee, in 
cases in which such functions included re- 
search and development, or in the making 
of which Government time, materials or 
facilities were used. 

(b) Before suit against the United States 
Government has been instituted, the head 
of the agency of the United States Govern- 
ment concerned may settle and pay any 
claim arising under the circumstances de- 
scribed in subsection (a) of this section. 
No claim may be paid under this subsection 
unless the amount tendered is accepted by 
the claimant in full satisfaction. 

Sec. 906. SHIPPING ON UNITED STATES VES- 
SELS.—The ocean transportation between for- 
eign countries of defense articles purchased 
with foreign currencies made available or 
derived from funds available under this part 
or the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C, 
1961 et seq.), shall not be governed by the 
provisions of section 901(b) of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
1241), or any other law relating to the ocean 
transportation of defense articles on United 
States vessels. 

Sec. 907. PROCUREMENT OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
Srarxs.— Funds available under this part may 
be used for procurement of defense articles 
outside the United States only if the Presi- 
dent determines that such procurement will 
not result in adverse effects upon the econ- 
omy of the United States or the industrial 
mobilization base, with special reference to 
any areas of labor surplus or to the net 
position of the United States in its balance 
of payments with the rest of the world, which 
outweigh the economic or other advantages 
to the United States of less costly procure- 
ment outside the United States. 


Title II—Administrative Provisions 


Sec. 920. DELEGATION or AuTHORITY.—The 
President may exercise any functions con- 
ferred upon him by this part through such 
agency or officer of the United States Gov- 
ernment as he shall direct. The head of any 
such agency or such officer may from time to 
time promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to carry out such func- 
tions, and may delegate authority to perform 
any such functions, including if he shall so 
specify, the authority successively to redele- 
gate any of such functions to any of his sub- 
ordinates. 

Sec. 921. THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE.—(a) 
With respect to programs authorized by this 
part, the Secretary of Defense shall have 
primary responsibility for— 

(1) the determination of military end-item 
requirements; 

(2) the procurement of military equip- 
ment in a manner which permits its integra- 
tion with service programs; 

(3) the supervision of end-item use by the 
recipient countries; 

(4) the supervision of the training of 
foreign military personnel; 

(5) the movement and delivery of military 
end-items; and 

(6) within the Department of Defense, 
the performance of any other functions with 
respect to programs authorized by this part. 

(b) The establishment of priorities in the 
procurement, delivery, and allocation of mili- 
tary equipment shall be determined by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Sec. 922. COORDINATION WITH FOREIGN 
Poticy.—(a) Nothing contained in this part 
shall be construed to infringe upon the pow- 
ers or functions of the Secretary of State. 

(b) The President shall prescribe appro- 
priate procedures to assure coordination 
among representatives of the United States 
Government in each country, under the 
leadership of the chief of the United States 
diplomatic mission. The chief of the diplo- 
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matic mission shall make sure that recom- 
mendations of such representatives pertain- 
ing to military assistance and sales are 
coordinated with political and economic con- 
siderations, and his comments shall accom- 
pany such recommendations if he so desires. 

(c) Under the direction of the President, 
the Secretary of State shall be responsible 
for the continuous supervision and general 
direction of the programs authorized by this 
part, including but not limited to determin- 
ing whether there shall be a military assist- 
ance or sales program for a country and the 
value thereof, to the end that such programs 
are effectively integrated both at home and 
abroad with programs of economic assistance 
and the foreign policy of the United States 
is best served thereby. 

Sec. 923. MISSIONS AND STAFFS ABROAD.— 
The President may maintain special missions 
or staffs outside the United States in such 
countries and for such periods of time as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this part. 

Sec. 924. EMPLOYMENT OF PERSONNEL.—(a) 
For the purposes of performing functions 
under this part outside the United States 
the President may employ or assign persons 
compensated at any of the rates provided 
for the Foreign Service Reserve and Staff by 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 801 et seq.), together with allow- 
ances and benefits thereunder. Persons so 
employed or assigned shall be entitled, ex- 
cept to the extent that the President may 
specify otherwise in cases in which the period 
of employment or assignment exceeds thirty 
months, to the same benefits as are provided 
by section 528 of that Act for persons ap- 
pointed to the Foreign Service Reserve, and 
the provisions of section 1005 of that Act 
shall apply in the case of such persons, ex- 
cept that policymaking officials shall not be 
subject to that part of section 1005 of that 
Act which prohibits political tests. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tions 3544(b) and 8544(b) of title 10 of the 
United States Code, personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Defense may be assigned or detailed 
to any civil office to carry out this part. 

Sec. 925. EXPENSEs.—(a) Funds made 
available for the purpose of this part shall 
be available for— 

(1) administrative and operating ex- 
penses; 

(2) extraordinary expenses of not to ex- 
ceed $300,000 in any fiscal year; and 

(3) constructing or otherwise acquiring 
outside the United States essential living 
quarters, office space, and necessary support- 
ing facilities for use of personnel carrying 
out activities authorized by this part. 

(b) Actual expenses incurred by military 
Officers detailed or assigned as tour directors 
in connection with orientation visits of for- 
eign military personnel may be reimbursed 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
3 of the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 836), applicable to civilian 
officers and employees. 

Src. 926. REPORTS AND INFORMATION.—The 
President shall, while funds made available 
for the purposes of this part remain avail- 
able for obligation, transmit to the Congress 
after the close of each fiscal year a report 
concerning operations in that fiscal year 
under this part. 

(b) The President shall, in the reports re- 
quired by subsection (a) of this section, and 
in response to requests from Members of the 
Congress or inquiries from the public, make 
public all information concerning opera- 
tions under this part not deemed by him to 
be incompatible with the security of the 
United States. 

(c) None of the funds made available pur- 
suant to the provisions of this part shall 
be used to carry out any provision of this 
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part in any country or with respect to any 
project or activity, after the expiration of 
the thirty-five-day period which begins on 
the date the General Accounting Office or 
any committee of the Congress charged with 
considering legislation, appropriations or ex- 
penditures under this part, has delivered to 
the office of the head of any agency carrying 
out such provision, a written request that 
it be furnished any document, paper, com- 
munication, audit, review, finding, recom- 
mendation, report, or other material in its 
custody or control relating to the admin- 
istration of such provision in such country 
or with respect to such project or activity, 
unless and until there has been furnished 
to the General Accounting Office, or to such 
committee, as the case may be, (1) the 
document, paper, communication, audit, re- 
view, finding, recommendation, report, or 
other material so requested, or (2) a certi- 
fication by the President that he has for- 
bidden the furnishing thereof pursuant to 
request and his reason for so doing. 

(b) At the end of each fiscal year, the 
President shall notify each committee of the 
Congress charged with considering legis- 
lation or appropriations under this part of 
all actions taken during the fiscal year under 
this part which resulted in furnishing assist- 
ance of a kind, for a purpose, or to an area, 
substantially different from that included in 
the presentation to the Congress during its 
consideration of this part or any Act appro- 
priating funds pursuant to authorizations 
contained in this part, or which resulted in 
obligations or reservations greater by 50 per 
centum or more than the proposed obliga- 
tions or reservations included in such pres- 
entation for the program concerned, and 
in his notification the President shall state 
the justification for such changes. There 
shall also be included in the presentation 
material submitted to the Congress during 
its consideration of amendments to this 
part, or of any Act appropriating funds pur- 
suant to authorizations contained in this 
part, a comparison of the current fiscal year 
programs and activities with those presented 
to the Congress in the previous year and an 
explanation of any substantial changes. 


Title III— Miscellaneous Provisions 


Src. 940. PROVISIONS or LAW REPEALED AND 
AMENDED.—(a) References to the statutory 
provisions of part II of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, contained in other 
Acts shall hereafter be considered to be 
references to the appropriate provisions of 
this part. 

(b) Section 625(c) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, is redesignated 
as section 927 of this part. 

Sec. 941. Savinc Provisions.—(a) Except 
as may be expressly provided to the contrary 
in this part, all determinations, authoriza- 
tions, regulations, orders, contracts, agree- 
ments, and other actions issued, undertaken, 
or entered into under authority of any pro- 
vision of law repealed by this part or Acts 
superseded by those provisions, shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect until modified 
by appropriate authority. 

(b) Wherever provisions of this part es- 
tablish conditions which must be complied 
with before use may be made of authority 
contained in, or funds authorized by, this 
part, compliance with, or satisfaction of, 
substantially similar conditions under pro- 
visions of law repealed by this part, or Acts 
superseded by those provisions, shall be 
deemed to constitute compliance with the 
conditions established by this part. 

(c) Funds made available pursuant to 
provisions of law repealed by this part shall, 
unless otherwise authorized or provided by 
law, remain available for their original pur- 
poses in accordance with the provisions of 
law currently applicable to those purposes. 

Sec. 942. UNEXPENDED BALANCES.—Unex- 
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pended balances of funds made available 
pursuant to this part are hereby authorized 
to be continued available for the general 
purposes for which appropriated. 

Src. 943. ConstrucTION.—If any provisions 
of this part or the application of any pro- 
vision to any circumstances or persons shall 
be held invalid, the validity of the remainder 
of this part, and of the applicability of such 
provision to other circumstances or persons, 
shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me 
say that I do this to draw the issue. 
The administration cannot now say that 
there has not been introduced in the 
Senate a bill covering both military and 
economic aid. 

I would vote against the bill in this 
form, as I voted against its major pro- 
visions in the past 2 years. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee I do not intend to abdicate 
to the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate the responsibility of the Foreign 
Relations Committee over foreign affairs. 
The Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate has primary jurisdiction in re- 
gard to legislation which involves the de- 
fenses of this country. However, the 
Armed Services Committee of the Senate 
should not be given authority over the 
foreign affairs of this country in respect 
to the direct relationship between foreign 
relations and military aid. Military aid 
is basically and primarily foreign af- 
fairs. I do not intend to help make the 
Secretary of Defense in any particular 
the Secretary of State in respect to for- 
eign affairs. 

I shall introduce a second bill, before 
the week is over. We are going to get a 
very limited hearing in the Foreign Re- 
lations Committe if we stand with the 
Fulbright bill alone, with nothing but 
hearings on economic aid. So in addi- 
tion to the omnibus bill I have just of- 
fered, I shall introduce a foreign aid bill 
of my own, seeking to carry out the rec- 
ommendations that many Senators have 
voted for in the past 3 years. Interest- 
ingly enough, the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee has stated for 
2 years in the reports that he has writ- 
ten and filed with the Senate that the 
recommendations involve proposals hay- 
ing great merit; and for the past 2 years 
he has recommended that the adminis- 
tration take action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
5 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as I 
have said for 2 years, we should not pass 
the buck to the administration. Under 
our separation-of-powers doctrine, we 
have the responsibility of passing a for- 
eign aid bill that we think ought to be 
the foreign aid policy of this Republic. 
The President has his checking right to 
veto it if he thinks it should be vetoed, 
and to see whether Congress wishes to 
override his veto. However, to say, as a 
majority of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee have said for the past 2 years, 
“You ought to do something about the 
criticisms of foreign aid and come for- 
ward with a program that eliminates the 
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abuses,” and not do something itself, as 
a committee, is a failure of the commit- 
tee to do its job. 

The legislation which I shall introduce 
later this week, on which I shall ask for 
hearings, seeks to correct the abuses and 
the mistakes, the inefficiency and waste 
and, in some instances, the corruption 
that foreign aid has caused in too many 
countries of the world, where it has re- 
sulted in corrupting local politicians to 
the great detriment of the country con- 
cerned. In some areas, it has been one 
of the greatest boons to the spread of 
communism, although its intention was 
not that. 

The military aspect of much of our for- 
eign aid in some of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world has been of great as- 
sistance to the Communists, because they 
have been able to use it to stir up opposi- 
tion to the United States and to their 
local government. 

Lastly, as I said in the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee this morning, I shall not 
permit steamroller tactics to speed the 
foreign aid legislation through either the 
committee or the Senate. 

It may be that in the committee the 
majority will have the votes to prevent 
thorough hearings on the Fulbright bill, 
the administration omnibus bill, which I 
have now introduced, and the Morse bill. 
However, as I said in committee this 
morning, I shall make my record, step by 
step, calling for thorough hearings on 
each of these bills, and on each segment 
of each bill. 

As I said in committee this morning, I 
shall not in any way seek to use dilatory 
tactics, but in the consideration of the 
foreign aid bill I intend to have a full 
discussion and consideration of each seg- 
ment of foreign aid, both in committee 
and on the floor of the Senate. 

I owe it to the people I represent. I 
owe it, in my judgment, to the people of 
the country. This is the year in which we 
ought to carry out the promises that have 
been made in the past 3 years, to do some- 
thing about cleaning up foreign aid. 

As I listened to the Secretary of State 
and to Mr. Bell and his assistants, I 
could not see any change or improve- 
ment in the administration of foreign 
aid, either procedurally or in correcting 
the substantive weaknesses of foreign aid. 

I close by saying, as I said before, that 
I am sorry that the administration did 
not see fit to hold a series of informal 
conferences, which were promised last 
year to those of us in opposition to for- 
eign aid, to see if we could not narrow 
our areas of disagreement, because in 
many respects in foreign aid the senior 
Senator from Oregon would vote for more 
money than the administration recom- 
mends. 

For example, the economic aspects of 
the Alliance for Progress; for example, 
some of the economic aspects of the great 
needs in southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, before I can vote for 
that sort of bill, I must do what I can to 
eliminate from the administration’s pro- 
gram the waste and inefficiency that has 
existed for too long in American foreign 
aid—the waste of hundreds of millions of 
dollars over the years of foreign aid, in 
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a foreign aid program that since 1946 has 
run in the neighborhood of $110 billion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to speak for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. When the President 
talks about a bare bones program this 
year of $3,380 million, he forgets to tell 
the American people that the total for- 
eign assistance program is closer to $7 
billion. It is labels that make the dif- 
ference. But it is taxpayers’ money in 
each instance, and the total foreign as- 
sistance program in this Republic to the 
various countries of the world is nearer, 
may I say, $7 billion than the President’s 
figure of $3,380 million is near $4 billion. 

EXHIBIT 1 
Economic 


An act to promote the foreign policy, secu- 
rity, and general welfare of the United 
States by furnishing economic assistance 
to friendly countries and areas and to in- 
ternational organizations, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Foreign Assistance 

Act of 1965”. 

Sec. 101. The Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, is further amended by 
striking out “Parr I” after the enacting 
clause. 

CHAPTER 1—POLICY 


Sec. 102. Chapter 1 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates 
to policy, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 102, which relates to 
the statement of policy, as follows: 

(1) Amend the fifth, seventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth paragraphs by striking out “this 
part” wherever it appears and substituting 
“this A * 

(2) Amend the sixth paragraph by striking 
out “of all parts” in the last sentence thereof. 

(3) Amend the thirteenth paragraph by 
inserting after the second full sentence 
thereof the following: Congress further 
urges that the United States and other free- 
world nations place an increasing portion 
of their assistance programs on a multi- 
lateral basis and that the United States con- 
tinue its efforts to improve coordination 
among programs of assistance carried out on 
@ bilateral basis by free-world nations”. 

(b) Add a new section 103 as follows: 

“Sec. 108. COORDINATION WITH FOREIGN 
Porrcy.— (a) Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to infringe upon the 
powers or functions of the Secretary of State. 

“(b) The President shall prescribe appro- 
priate precedures to assure coordination 
among representatives of the United States 
Government in each country, under the 
leadership of the chief of the United States 
diplomatic mission. The chief of the diplo- 
matic mission shall make sure that recom- 
mendations of such representatives pertain- 
ing to programs under this Act are coordi- 
nated with recommendations pertaining to 
programs under the Military Assistance and 
Sales Act of 1965 and are coordinated with 
political considerations, and his comments 
shall accompany such recommendations if 
he so desires. 

„(e) Under the direction of the President, 
the Secretary of State shall be responsible for 
the continuous supervision and general di- 
rection of assistance programs authorized by 
this Act and of programs authorized under 
the Military Assistance and Sales Act of 1965, 
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including but not limited to determining 
whether there shall be an economic assist- 
ance or & military assistance or sales program 
for a country and the value thereof, to the 
end that such programs are effectively inte- 
grated both at home and abroad and the 
foreign policy of the United States is best 
served thereby.” 


CHAPTER 2—DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
Title I—Development Loan Fund 


Sec. 103. Title I of chapter 2 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, which 
relates to the Development Loan Fund, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 201(c), which relates to 
general authority, by striking out “section 
610” and “section 614(a)” and substituting 
“section 510” and “section 514 (a)“, respec- 
tively. 

(b) Amend section 202, which relates to 
authorization, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “601, and 
602” and substitute “501, and 502“. 

(2) In subsection (d), strike out “this 
part” and substitute “this Act“. 

(c) Amend section 205, relating to the use 
of the facilities of the International Develop- 
ment Association, by striking out “section 
619” and substituting “section 519”. 


Title 1—Technical cooperation and 
development grants 

Sec. 104. Title II of chapter 2 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to technical cooperation and 
development grants, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 212, which relates to 
authorization, by striking out “1965” and 
“$215,000,000" and substituting “1966” and 
“$210,000,000”, respectively. 

(b) Amend section 214, which relates to 
American schools and hospitals abroad, as 
follows: 

(1) Subsection (b) is hereby repealed ef- 
fective July 1, 1966. 

(2) Amend subsection (c) by striking out 
“1965, $18,000,000" and substituting 1966, 
$7,000,000”, 

Title III Investment guaranties 


Sec. 105. Title III of chapter 2 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to investment guaranties, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 221(b), which relates 
to general authority, as follows: 

(1) Amend the introductory clause to 
read as follows: “The President may issue 
guaranties to eligible United States inves- 
tors 

(2) In paragraph (1), strike out 82,500, 
000,000” and substitute 85, 000,000,000“. 

(3) Amend paragraph (2) as follows: 

(A) In the first proviso, strike out “, and 
no such guaranty in the case of a loan shall 
exceed $25,000,000 and no other such guar- 
anty shall exceed $10,000,000”. 

(B) In the fourth proviso, strike out 
“1966” and substitute “1967”. 

(b) Amend section 221(c), which relates 
to general authority, by inserting after the 
word “guaranty” the third time it appears, 
the words “of an equity investment”. 

(c) Amend section 222, which relates to 
general provisions, as follows: 

(1) Strike out “this part” wherever it 
appears and substitute “this Act”. 

(2) Insert after “(exclusive of informa- 
tional media guaranties) ,” the words “and to 
pay the costs of investigating and adjusting 
(including costs of arbitration) claims under 
such guaranties”. 

(d) Amend section 223, which relates to 
definitions, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “and” at 
the end thereof and in subsection (b), strike 
out the period and substitute “; and”. 

(2) Add the following new subsection (e): 

“(c) the term ‘eligible United States inves- 
tors’ means United States citizens, or corpo- 
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rations, partnerships or other associations 
created under the laws of the United States 
or any State or territory and substantially 
beneficially owned by United States citizens, 
as well as foreign corporations, partnerships 
or other associations wholly owned by one or 
more such United States citizens, corpora- 
tions, partnerships or other associations: 
Provided, That the eligibility of a foreign 
corporation shall be determined without re- 
gard to any shares, in aggregate less than 5 
per centum of the total of issued and sub- 
scribed share capital, required by law to be 
held by persons other than the United States 
owners.” 

(e) Amend section 224, which relates to 
housing projects in Latin American countries, 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 224. HOUSING PROJECTS In LATIN 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES.—(a) It is the sense of 
the Congress that in order to stimulate pri- 
vate home ownership and assist in the devel- 
opment of stable economies in Latin America, 
the authority conferred by this section should 
be utilized for the purpose of assisting in the 
development in the American Republics of 
self-liquidating pilot housing projects, the 
development of institutions engaged in Al- 
liance for Progress programs, with particular 
emphasis on cooperatives, free labor unions, 
savings and loan and other institutions in 
Latin America engaged directly or indirectly 
in the financing of home mortgages, the con- 
struction of homes for lower income persons 
and families, the increased mobilization of 
savings and the improvement of housing con- 
ditions in Latin America. 

“(b) To carry out the purposes of subsec- 
tion (a), the President is authorized to issue 
guaranties, on such terms and conditions as 
he shall determine, to eligible United States 
investors as defined in section 223 assuring 
against loss of loan investments made by 
such investors in— 

“(1) pilot or demonstration private hous- 
ing projects in Latin America of types similar 
to those insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and suitable for conditions in 
Latin America; 

“(2) credit institutions in Latin America 
engaged directly or indirectly in the financ- 
ing of home mortgages, such as savings and 
loan institutions; 

“(3) housing projects in Latin America for 
lower income families and persons, which 
projects shall be constructed in accordance 
with maximum unit costs established by the 
President for families and persons whose in- 
comes meet the limitations prescribed by the 
President; 

“(4) housing projects in Latin America 
which will promote the development of in- 
stitutions important to the success of the 
Alliance for Progress, such as free labor 
unions and cooperatives; or 

“(5) housing projects in Latin America 25 
per centum or more of the aggregate of the 
mortgage financing for which is made avail- 
able from sources within Latin America and 
has not been derived from sources outside 
Latin America, which projects shall, to the 
maximum extent practicable, have a unit cost 
of not more than $6,500. 

“(c) The total face amount of guaranties 
issued under this section outstanding at any 
one time shall not exceed $350,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That the total face amount of guaran- 
ties issued under subsection (b)(1) out- 
standing at any one time shall not exceed 
$250,000,000: Provided further, That no pay- 
ment may be made under this section for 
any loss arising out of fraud or misconduct 
for which the investor is responsible: Pro- 
vided further, That this authority shall con- 
tinue until June 30, 1967.“ 


Title V—Development research 


Sec. 106. Title V of chapter 2 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to development research, is 
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amended by striking out “this part” 
substituting “this Act”. 


Title VI—Alliance for Progress 


Sec. 107. Title VI of chapter 2 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to the Alliance for Progress, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 251, which relates to 
general authority, as follows: 

(1) Amend subsection (c) as follows: 

(A) Strike out “section 614 (a)“ and “‘sec- 
tion 610” and substitute “section 514(a)” and 
“section 510”, respectively. 

(B) Strike out “part I” and substitute 
“this Act”, 

(2) In subsection (f), strike out “section 
601 (b) (4)“ and “part I” and substitute “‘sec- 
tion 501 (b) (4)” and “this Act”, respectively. 
(b) Amend section 252, which relates to 
authorization, as follows: 

(1) In the first sentence strike out all after 
the words “until expended” and substitute 
the following: “: Provided, That any unap- 
propriated portion of the amount authorized 
to be appropriated for any such fiscal year 
may be appropirated in any subsequent fiscal 
year during the above period in addition to 
the amount otherwise authorized to be ap- 
propirated for such subsequent fiscal year. 
The sums appropriated pursuant to this sec- 
tion, except for not to exceed $100,000,000 in 
each of the fiscal years 1963 and 1964 and 
$85,000,000 in each of the fiscal years 1965 
and 1966 of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to this section for use beginning in each such 
fiscal year, shall be available only for loans 
payable as to principal and interest in United 
States dollars.” 

(2) In the last sentence, strike out “601, 
and 602” and substitute “501, and 502”. 

(c) Amend section 253, which relates to 
fiscal provisions by striking out “of part I”. 


CHAPTER 3-—INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 108, Chapter 3 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates 
to international organizations and programs, 
is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 301, which relates to 
general authority, by striking out “this part” 
and substituting “this Act”. 

(b) Amend section 302, which relates to 
authorization, as follows: 

(1) In the first sentence strike out “1965” 
and 134,272, 400“ and substitute “1966” and 
“$155,455,000", respectively. 

(2) Strike out the second sentence. 

(c) Amend section 303, which relates to 
Indus Basin development, by striking out 
“(other than part II)”. 


CHAPTER 4—SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 109. Chapter 4 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates 
to supporting assistance, is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Amend section 401, which relates to 
general authority, by striking out “this part” 
and substituting “this Act”. 

(b) Amend section 402, which relates to 
authorization, by striking out “1965” and 
“$405,000,000" and substituting “1966” and 
“$369,200,000,” respectively. 


CHAPTER 5—CONTINGENCY FUND 


Sec. 110. Chapter 5 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates 
to the contingency fund, is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Amend subsection (a) as follows: 

(1) Strike out “1965” and 150,000, 000“ 
and substitute 1966“ and 850,000, 000“, 
respectively. 

(2) Strike out “part I” and substitute 
“this Act”. 

(3) Add the following new sentence: 

“In addition, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the President for use in 
Vietnam such sums as may be necessary in 
the fiscal year 1966 for programs authorized 
by this Act in accordance with the provisions 


and 
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applicable to such programs if he determines 
such use to be important to the national 
interest: Provided, That the President shall 
present to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate and the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives the programs to be carried out from 
funds requested by the President to be ap- 
propriated under authority of this sentence.” 

(b) Amend subsection (b) by striking out 
“this section” and substituting “the first 
sentence of subsection (a)“. 


CHAPTER 7—GENERAL, ADMINISTRATIVE, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Src. 111. Part III of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, is redesignated 
chapter 7, “General, Administrative, and 
Miscellaneous Provisions”. 


Title I—General Provisions 


Sec. 112. Chapter 1 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to general provisions, is redesig- 
nated title I of chapter 7 and is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Redesignate section 601, which relates 
to encouragement of free enterprise and pri- 
vate participation, as section 501 and, in 
subsection (c)(1), strike out “part I of". 

(b) Redesignate section 602, which relates 
to small business, as section 502 and amend 
said section as follows: 

(1) Amend subsection (a) as follows: 

(A) In the introductory clause, strike out 
, defense articles,” and “(including defense 
services)”. 

(B) In paragraphs (2) and (3), strike out 
„ articles,”. 

(2) Strike out subsection (c). 

(c) Redesignate section 603, which relates 
to shipping on United States vessels, as sec- 
tion 503 and amend said section by striking 
out “and defense articles”, 

(d) Redesignate section 604, which relates 
to procurement, as section 504. 

(e) Redesignate section 605, which relates 
to retention and use of items, as section 505, 
and amend said section as follows: 

(1) Amend subsection (a) as follows: 

(A) In the first sentence strike out “and 
defense articles”, 

(B) In the second and third sentences, 
strike out “or defense articles” wherever it 
appears. 

(2) Add the following new subsection (c): 

“(c) Funds realized as a result of any 
failure of a transaction financed under au- 
thority of this Act to conform to the re- 
quirements of this Act, or to applicable rules 
and regulations of the United States Goy- 
ernment, or to the terms of any agreement or 
contract entered into under authority of this 
Act, shall revert to the respective appropria- 
tions, fund or account used to finance such 
transaction or to the appropriation, fund or 
account currently available for the same gen- 
eral purpose.” 

(f) Redesignate sections 606 and 607, 
which relate respectively to patents and 
technical information and furnishing of 
services and commodities, as sections 506 and 
507, respectively, and amend redesignated 
section 507 by striking out “of part I”. 

(g) Redesignate section 608, which relates 
to advance acquisition of property, as sec- 
tion 508, and amend said section as follows: 

(1) Strike out “section 607” wherever it 
appears and substitute “section 507”. 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out “to the 
provisions of part I or” and substitute “to 
the provisions of this Act for which funds are 
authorized for the furnishing of assistance or 
pursuant to“. 

(3) Strike out “part I” wherever it ap- 
pears and substitute “this Act”. 

(h) Redesignate section 609, which relates 
to the special account, as section 509, and 
amend said section as follows: 

(1) Amend subsection (a) as follows: 

(A) In the introductory clause, strike 
“part I” and substitute “this Act“. 
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(B) In paragraph (3), insert “or the Mili- 
tary Assistance and Sales Act of 1965” after 
“this Act“. 

(2) Amend subsection (b), by striking out 
“under this Act”. 

(i) Redesignate section 610, which relates 
to transfer between accounts, as section 510 
and amend said section as follows: 

(1) Amend subsection (a) as follows: 

(A) After “this Act” the first time it ap- 
pears insert “and the Military Assistance and 
Sales Act of 1965.” 

(B) Strike out “this Act” the second and 
third time it appears and substitute “said 
Acts". 

(2) Amend subsection (b) as follows: 

(A) Strike out “510 and 614” and substi- 
tute “and 514”. 

(B) Strike out “sections 636(g)(1) and 
637” and substitute “section 535”. 

(j) Redesignate sections 611 and 612, which 
relate respectively to completion of plans and 
cost estimates and to the use of foreign 
currencies, as sections 511 and 512, respec- 
tively, and amend said sections as follows: 

(1) Strike out “part I” wherever it appears 
and substitute “this Act”. 

(2) In redesignated section 512, redesig- 
nate subsection (c) as subsection (b). 

(k) Redesignate section 613, which relates 
to the accounting, valuation, and reporting 
of foreign currencies, as section 513, 

(1) Redesignate section 614, which relates 
to special authorities, as section 514 and 
amend said section as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “and the 
furnishing of assistance under section 510“ 
and 250,000, 000“ and substitute for the lat- 
ter “$125,000,000". 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out “part I” 
and substitute “this Act”. 

(3) In subsection (c), strike out “$50,000,- 
000" and substitute “$25,000,000”. 

(m) Redesignate sections 615, 616, and 617, 
which relate respectively to contract author- 
ity, to availability of funds and to termina- 
tion of assistance, as sections 515, 516, and 
517, respectively. 

(n) Redesignate section 618, which relates 
to use of settlement receipts, as section 518, 
and strike out “of part I” and “that part” 
and substitute for the latter “this Act”. 

(o) Redesignate section 619, which relates 
to assistance to newly independent countries, 
as section 519, and amend said section by 
striking out “part I of”. 

(p) Redesignate section 620, which relates 
to prohibitions against furnishing assistance 
to Cuba and certain other countries, as sec- 
tion 520 and amend said section as follows: 

(1) In subsection (h), strike out “foreign 
aid” and substitute “assistance under this 
Act“. 

(2) In subsection (m), strike out (1)“ 
and all after “1963”. 

Title II- Administrative provisions 

Sec. 113. Chapter 2 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, is 
redesignated title II of chapter 7 and is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Redesignate section 621, which relates 
to exercise of functions, as section 521. 

(b) Sections 622 and 623, which relate 
respectively to coordination with foreign 
policy, and to the Secretary of Defense, are 
repealed. 

(c) Redesignate section 624, which relates 
to statutory officers, as section 522 and 
amend said section as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “part I” 
and substitute “this Act”. 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out “para- 
graph (3) of” and “of the officers provided 
for in paragraphs (1) and (2) of that sub- 
section”, and substitute for the latter “of one 
or more of said officers”. 

(3) Subsection (c) is hereby repealed and 
subsection (d) is redesignated subsection 
(c). 
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(4) Amend redesignated subsection (c) as 
follows: 

(A) Strike out “Public Law 86-735” wher- 
ever it appears and substitute “the Latin 
American Development Act, as amended”. 

(B) In paragraph (2) (A), strike out “part 
I of”. 

(C) Amend paragraph (2)(B) as follows: 

(i) Strike out “of assistance being carried 
out under part IT of this Act and” and sub- 
stitute “being carried out under the Mili- 
tary Assistance and Sales Act of 1965 and 
programs of assistance being carried out 
under”, 

(ii) After “objectives of this Act“ insert 
“and the Military Assistance and Sales Act 
of 1965". 

(iii) Strike out all after “audits” and sub- 
stitute “of such programs as he considers 
necessary”. 

(D) In paragraph (4), strike out “this 
Act” and substitute “paragraph (2) of this 
subsection.” 

(E) Amend paragraph (5) as follows: 

(i) Strike out “under this Act” and sub- 
stitute “under paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion”. 

(ii) Strike out “part I or part II of this 
Act,” and substitute “this Act, the Military 
Assistance and Sales Act of 1965,”. 

(F) In paragraph (6), strike out “part II 
of this Act,” and substitute “the Military 
Assistance and Sales Act of 1965”. 

(G) Amend paragraph (7), as follows: 

(1) Strike out “part I or part II of this 
Act,” and substitute “this Act, the Military 
Assistance and Sales Act of 1965,”. 

(ii) In the proviso, strike out “the Act” 
and substitute “this Act or the Military As- 
sistance and Sales Act of 1965.” 

(ut) In the first full sentence following 
the proviso, strike out “section 614(a) of this 
Act and the provisions of section 634(c) of 
this Act” and substitute “section 514(a) of 
this Act and in section 132(a) of the Military 
Assistance and Sales Act of 1965 and the 
provisions of section 532(c) of this Act and 
section 147(c) of the Military Assistance and 
Sales Act of 1965.” 

(d) Redesignate section 625, which relates 
to the employment of personnel, as section 
523 and amend said section as follows: 

(1) In subsection (b), strike out “part I or 
coordinate part I and II” and substitute “this 
Act or coordinate this Act and the Military 
Assistance and Sales Act of 1965”. 

(2) Redesignate subsections (d), (e), (f), 
(g), (h), (i), and (J) as (c), (d), (e), (f), 
(g), (h) and (i), respectively. 

(3) In redesignated subsection (c) (intro- 
ductory clause), strike out “outside the 
United States” and in paragraph (2) strike 
out all after “prescribe”. 

(4) In redesignated subsection (d), strike 
oùt (d)“ and substitute “(c)”. 

(5) In redesignated subsection (e), strike 
out “agencies” the second time it appears 
and substitute “agency” and strike out “part 
I or part II of”. 

(e) Redesignate section 626, 627, and 628, 
relating respectively to experts, consultants, 
and retired officers, to detail of personnel to 
foreign governments, and to detail of per- 
sonnel to international organizations, as sec- 
tions 524, 525, and 526, respectively. 

(f) Redesignate section 629, which relates 
to status of personnel detailed, as section 
527 and amend said section as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “section 
627 or 628” and substitute “section 525 or 
526”. 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out “section 
627, 628, 631, or 624(d)” and substitute se- 
tion 522(c), 525, 526, or 529”. 

(g) Redesignate section 630, which relates 
to terms of detail or assignment, as section 
528 and amend said section as follows: 

(1) In the introductory clause, strike out 
“section 627 or 628“ and substitute “section 


525 or 526“. 
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(2) In paragraph (2), after “travel ex- 
penses,” insert “benefits”. 

(3) In paragraph (4), after “travel ex- 
penses,” insert “benefits” and strike out 
“section 629” and substitute “section 527”. 

(h) Redesignate section 631, which relates 
to missions and staffs abroad, as section 529, 
and amend subsection (b) of said section 
as follows: 

(1) Strike out “part I” and substitute 
“this Act”. 

(2) Strike out “section 625 (d)“ and sub- 
stitute “section 523 (c)“. 

(i) Redesignate section 632, which relates 
to allocation and reimbursement among 
agencies, as section 530 and amend said 
section as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “, de- 
fense articles,” and “(including defense serv- 
ices)”. 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out “(in- 
cluding defense services)” and “and defense 
articles”. 

(3) In subsection (c), strike out “part I” 
and “such part” and substitute “this Act”. 

(4) Subsection (d) is repealed and subsec- 
tions (e), (f), and (g) are redesignated (d), 
(e), and (f), respectively. 

(5) In redesignated subsection (d), strike 
out “defense articles,” and “(including de- 
fense services) ,”. 

(6) Amend redesignated subsection (f) as 
follows: 

(A) Strike out “part I” wherever it appears 
and substitute “this Act”. 

(B) Strike out “section 637(a)” and sub- 
stitute “section 535 (a)“. 

(j) Redesignate section 633, which relates 
to waivers of certain laws, as section 531 and 
repeal subsection (b) of said section and re- 
designate subsection (e) as subsection (b), 

(k) Redesignate section 634, which relates 
to reports and information, as section 532 
and amend subsection (d) of said section by 
striking out “section 303, 610, 614(a) or 614 
(b)” and substituting “section 303, 510, 
514(a) or 514(b)”. 

(1) Redesignate section 635, which re- 
lates to general authorities, as section 533 
and amend said section as follows: 

(1) Amend subsection (h) to read as fol- 
lows: (h) A contract or agreement which 
entails commitments for the expenditure of 
funds available under titles II and V of chap- 
ter 2 and available under title VI of said 
chapter, to the extent such contract or agree- 
ment relates to funds not required to be 
made available on a dollar repayable loan 
basis, may, subject to any future action of 
the Congress, extend at any time for not 
more than five years.” 

(2) In subsection (k), strike out “part I” 
and substitute “this Act”, 

(3) Add the following new subsection 
(1): 
“(1) The President, when he finds it to be 
in the interest of the United States, is au- 
thorized to sell buildings and grounds in 
foreign countries acquired in connection with 
carrying out activities under this Act, and, 
notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law, the proceeds of such sale may be ap- 
plied toward the purchase and construction, 
furnishing, improvement, and preservation 
of other properties or held for such later use: 
Provided, however, That the President shall 
report all such transactions annually to the 
Congress with the budget estimates of the 
agency primarily responsible for administer- 
ing this Act.” 

(m) Redesignate section 636, which re- 
lates to provisions on uses of funds, as sec- 
tion 534 and amend said section as follows: 

(1) Amend subsection (a) as follows: 

(A) Strike out “part T' wherever it ap- 
pears and substitute “this Act”. 

(B) In the introductory clause, strike out 
“(except for part IT)”. 

(C) In paragraph (2), strike out “section 
626” and substitute “section 524”. 
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(D) In paragraph (5), strike out “section 
631” and substitute “section 529”. 

(2) In subsections (c) and (d), strike out 
“of part I” wherever it appears, 

(3) In subsection (e), strike out “of part 
I” and “section 625(d)(2)” and substitute 
for the latter “section 523 (c) (2) “. 

(4) Amend subsection (f) as follows: 

(A) Strike out “section 637(a)" and sub- 
stitute “section 535 (a)“. 

(B) Strike out “part I” wherever it appears 
and substitute “this Act”. 

(C) Strike out “Act to provide for assist- 
ance in the development of Latin America 
and in the reconstruction of Chile, and for 
other purposes” and substitute “Latin Ameri- 
can Development Act“. 

(6) Subsection (g) is repealed and sub- 
section (h) redesignated subsection (g). 

(n) Redesignate section 637, which relates 
to administrative expenses, as section 535 
and amend subsection (a) of said section by 
striking out 1965“ and “$52,500,000” and 
substituting “1966” and “$55,240,000”, re- 
spectively, and by striking out “part I” and 
substituting “this Act”. 

(0) Redesignate section 638, which relates 
to Peace Corps assistance, as section 536 and 
amend said section by striking out all begin- 
ning with “; or famine”. 

(p) Add the following new section 537: 

“Sec. 587. Famine and disaster relief—No 
provision of this Act shall be construed to 
prohibit assistance to any country for famine 
or disaster relief.“ 


Title II1I—Miscellaneous provisions 


Sec. 114. Chapter 3 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to miscellaneous provisions, is 
redesignated title III of chapter 7 and is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Redesignate section 641, which relates 
to effective date and identification of pro- 
grams, as section 541. 

(b) Dedesignate section 642, which relates 
to statutes repealed, as section 542 and 
amend subsection (a) (2) of said section by 
striking out “143,” and all beginning with 
Provided,“ 

(c) Redesignate section 643, which relates 
to savings provisions, as section 543 and 
amend said section by striking out “section 
642 (a) wherever it appears and substituting 
“section 542 (a)“. 

(d) Redesignate section 644, which relates 
to definitions, as section 544 and amend said 
section as follows: 

(1) Subsections (b), (d), (e), (f), (g), (i), 
and (m) are repealed. 

(2) Subsections (c), (h), (J), (K), and (1) 
are designated subsections (b), (c), (d), (e), 
and (f), respectively. 

(e) Redesignate sections 645, 646, 647, and 
648, which relate respectively to unexpended 
balances, construction, dependable fuel sup- 
ply and special authorization for use of for- 
eign currencies, as sections 545, 546, 547, and 
548, respectively, and amend redesignated 
section 545 by striking out “Public Law 86- 
735” and substituting “the Latin American 
Development Act”. 


MILITARY 
An act to promote the foreign policy and 
provide for the security and general welfare 
of the United States by furnishing defense 
articles, services, and training to friendly 
countries and international organizations, 
Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as “The Military Assistance and 
Sales Act of 1965”. 
CHAPTER 1—OBJECTIVES AND DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 1. OBJECTIVES.—It is the policy of the 
United States to assist friendly countries in 


their individual and collective self-defense 
efforts by making it possible for them to ac- 


quire defense articles, services, and training. 


| 
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This policy is based upon the principles of 
effective self-help and mutual aid. It is the 
sense of Congress that grants of defense ar- 
ticles should not be made to any country 
having sufficient resources to enable it to 
maintain and equip its own military forces at 
adequate strength without undue burden to 
its economy. 

The Congress recognizes that the peace of 
the world and the security of the United 
States are endangered so long as the Soviet 
Union and Communist China and their allies 
continue by threat of military action, by use 
of economic pressure, and by internal subver- 
sion or other means, to attempt to bring un- 
der their domination peoples now free and 
independent, and continue to deny the rights 
of freedom and self-government to peoples 
and countries once free but now subject to 
such domination. 

It continues to be the intention of the 
United States to seek to achieve international 
peace and security in accordance with the 
principles of the United Nations so that 
armed force shall not be used except for in- 
dividual and collective self defense. 

The Congress reaffirms its belief in the 
importance of regional organizations of free 
people for mutual assistance, such as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Or- 
ganization of American States, the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization, the Central Treaty 
Organization, and others, and expresses its 
hope that such organizations may be 
strengthened and broadened, and their pro- 
grams of self-help and mutual cooperation 
may be made more effective in the protec- 
tion of the independence and security of free 
peoples, in the development of their eco- 
nomic and social well-being, and the safe- 
guarding of their basic rights and liberties. 
The Congress welcomes, in particular, steps 
which have been taken to integrate and co- 
ordinate procurement, research, develop- 
ment, production, and logistics support of 
defense articles by the members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

It is the sense of the Congress that an 
important contribution toward peace would 
be made by the establishment of earmarked 
military units under the Organization of the 
American States for peacekeeping missions 
in the Western Hemisphere. Similar units in 
other areas should be encouraged where ap- 
propriate. 

In enacting this legislation, it is therefore 
the intention of Congress to promote the 
peace of the world and the security, foreign 
policy, and general welfare of the United 
States by fostering an improved climate of 
political independence and individual liberty, 
improving the ability of friendly countries 
and international organizations to deter or if 
necessary defeat Communist or Communist 
supported aggression, facilitating arrange- 
ments for individual and collective security, 
assisting friendly countries to maintain in- 
ternal security, and creating an environment 
of security and stability in developing 
friendiy countries through civic action and 
other programs essential to their more rapid 
social, economic, and political progress. The 
Congress urges that all other countries able 
to contribute join in the common under- 
taking to meet these goals. 

Sec. 2. COORDINATION WITH FOREIGN 
Poricy.—(a) Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to infringe upon the 
powers or functions of the Secretary of State. 

(b) The President shall prescribe appro- 
priate procedures to assure coordination 
among representatives of the United States 
Government in each country, under the 
leadership of the Chief of the United States 
Diplomatic Mission. The Chief of the Diplo- 
matic Mission shall make sure that recom- 
mendations of such representatives pertain- 
ing to military assistance and sales are 
coordinated with political and economic 
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considerations, and his comments shall ac- 
company such recommendations if he so 
desires. 

(c) Under the direction of the President, 
the Secretary of State shall be responsible 
for the continuous supervision and general 
direction of the programs authorized by this 
Act, including but not limited to determin- 
ing whether there shall be a military assist- 
ance or sales program for a country and the 
value thereof, to the end that such p: 
are effectively integrated both at home and 
abroad with programs of economic assist- 
ance and the foreign policy of the United 
States is best served thereby. 

Sec. 3. Derinrrions.—As used in this Act 

(a) “Armed Forces” of the United States 
means the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. 

(b) “Defense article” includes any— 

(1) weapon, weapons system, munition, 
aircraft, vessel, boat, or other implement of 
war; 

(2) property, installation, commodity, ma- 
terial, equipment, supply, or goods used for 
the purposes of this Act; 

(3) machinery, facility, tool, material, sup- 
ply, or other item necessary for the manu- 
facture, production, processing, repair, serv- 
icing, storage, construction, transportation, 
operation, or use of any article listed in this 
subsection; and 

(4) component or part of any article listed 
in this subsection; but shall not include mer- 
chant vessels or, as defined by the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
2011 et seq.) , source material, by-product ma- 
terial, special nuclear material, or atomic 
weapons. 

(c) “Defense information” includes any 
document, writing, sketch, photograph, plan, 
model, specification, design, prototype, draw- 
ing, technical manual, publication, or other 
recorded or oral information relating to any 
defense article or defense service, but shall 
not include restricted data as defined by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
data removed from the restricted data cate- 
gory under section 142(d) of that Act. 

(d) “Defense service” includes packing, 
crating, handling, transportation, and any 
service, test, inspection, repair, rehabilita- 
tion, technical assistance, or defense infor- 
mation used for the purposes of this Act. 

(e) “Excess defense articles” means the 
quantity of defense articles owned by the 
United States Government and not procured 
in anticipation of military assistance or sales 
requirements, or pursuant to a military as- 
sistance or sales order, which is in excess of 
the mobilization reserve at this time such 
articles are dropped from inventory by the 
supplying agency for delivery to countries or 
international organizations under this Act. 

(f) “Mobilization reserve“ means the 
quantity of defense articles determined to 
be required, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense, to support mobiliza- 
tion of the Armed Forces of the United States 
Government in the event of war or national 
emergency. 

(g) “Officer or employee“ means civilian 
personnel and members of the Armed Forces 
of the United States Government. 

(h) “Training” includes— z 

(1) formal or informal instruction of for- 
eign students in the United States or overseas 
by officers or employees of the United States, 
contract technicians, contractors (including 
instruction at civilian institutions), or by 
correspondence courses and technical, edu- 
cational, or informational publications and 
media of all kinds; 
orientation; 
training exercise; 
defense information; 
training aid; 
military advice to foreign military 
units and forces; and 
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(7) the transfer of limited quantities of 
defense articles for test, evaluation, or stand- 
ardization purposes. 

(1) “Value” means 

(1) with respect to excess defense articles, 
the gross cost incurred by the United States 
in repairing, rehabilitating, or modifying 
such articles; 

(2) with respect to nonexcess defense 
articles delivered from inventory to coun- 
tries or international organizations under 
this Act, the standard price in effect at the 
time such articles are dropped from inven- 
tory by the supplying agency. Such stand- 
ard price shall be the same price (including 
authorized reduced prices) used for trans- 
fers or sales of such articles in or between 
the Armed Forces of the United States Gov- 
ernment, or, where such articles are not 
transferred or sold in or between the Armed 
Forces of the United States, the gross cost 
to the United States Government adjusted 
as appropriate for condition and market 
value; and 

(3) with respect to nonexcess defense ar- 
ticles delivered from new procurement to 
countries or international organizations 
under this Act, the contract or production 
costs of such articles. 

(j) “United States Government Agency” in- 
cludes any agency, department, board, wholly 
or partly owned corporation, instrumentality, 
commission, or establishment of the United 
States Government. 


CHAPTER 2—MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Title I—Grants of defense articles and de- 
fense services for individual and collective 
security 


Sec. 11. GENERAL AuTHORITY.—The Presi- 
dent may acquire from any source and make 
grants of defense articles and defense serv- 
ices, on such terms and conditions as he may 
determine (including loans) to any friendly 
country or international organization, the 
assisting of which the President finds will 
strengthen the security of the United States 
and promote world peace. 

Sec. 12. Purposes OF Grants.—(a) Grants 
of defense articles and defense services under 
this title to any country may be made solely 
for internal security, for legitimate self-de- 
fense, to permit the recipient country to par- 
ticipate in regional or collective arrangements 
or measures consistent with the Charter of 
the United Nations, or otherwise to permit 
the recipient country to participate in col- 
lective measures requested by the United 
Nations for the purpose of maintaining or re- 
storing international peace and security. 

(b) To the extent feasible and consistent 
with the purposes of subsection (a) of this 
section, the use of defense articles and de- 
fense services granted under this title for 
such purposes by the recipient country for 
civic action activities authorized by title IT 
of this chapter shall be encouraged. 

Sec, 13. GENERAL CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBIL- 
Iry.—(a) In addition to such other pro- 
visions as the President may require, no de- 
fense articles shall be granted under this 
title to any country unless it shall have 
agreed that: 

(1) it will not, without the consent of the 
President— 

(A) permit any use of such articles by 
anyone not an Officer, employee, or agent of 
that country, 

(B) transfer, or permit any officer, em- 
Ployee, or agent of that country to transfer 
such articles by gift, sale, or otherwise, or 

(C) use or permit the use of such articles 
for purposes other than those for which 
furnished; 

(2) it will maintain the security of such 
articles, and will provide substantially the 
same degree of security protection afforded 
such articles by the United States Govern- 
ment; $ 
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(3) it will, as the President may require, 
permit continuous observation and review by, 
and furnish necessary information to, repre- 
sentatives of the United State Government 
with regard to the use of such articles; and 

(4) unless the President consents to other 
disposition, it will return to the United 
States Government for such use or disposi- 
tion as the President considers in the best 
interest of the United States, such articles 
which are no longer needed for the purpose 
for which furnished. 

(b) No defense articles shall be granted 
under this title to any country of a value in 
excess of $3,000,000 in any fiscal year unless 
the President determines— 

(1) That such country conforms to the 
purposes and principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations; 

(2) that such defense articles will be 
utilized by such country for the mainte- 
nance of its own defensive strength, and the 
defensive strength of the free world; and 

(3) that such country is taking all rea- 
sonable measures, consistent with its polit- 
ical and economic stability, which may be 
needed to develop its defense capacities. 


Title II—Civic action assistance 


Sec. 21. GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Presi- 
dent may acquire from any source and make 
grants of defense articles and defense sery- 
ices, on such terms and conditions as he may 
determine (including loans), to any develop- 
ing friendly country otherwise eligible under 
sections 11 and 13, for the purpose of assist- 
ing the military forces of that country (or 
the voluntary efforts of personnel of the 
Armed Forces of the United States) to con- 
struct public works and to engage in other 
activities helpful to the economic and social 
development of that country. It is the sense 
of the Congress that, insofar as practicable, 
such foreign military forces should not be 
maintained or established solely for civic ac- 
tion activities and that such civic action 
activities not significantly detract from the 
capability of the military forces to perform 
their military missions and be coordinated 
with and form part of the total economic and 
social development effort. 


Title III Training and detail of personnel 


Sec. 31. GENERAL AvUTHORITY.—(a) The 
President may furnish training, on such 
terms and conditions as he may determine, 
to any friendly country or international or- 
ganization, eligibile under section 11. 

(b) Members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States and other personnel of the 
Department of Defense may be assigned or 
detailed under this Act only to perform duties 
of a non-combatant nature. 

Sec. 32. DETAIL OF PERSONNEL TO FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS.—Whenever the President determines 
it to be in furtherance of the purposes of 
this Act, any officer or employee of the De- 
partment of Defense may be detailed or as- 
signed— 

(1) to any office or position with any for- 
eign government or governmental agency, 
where acceptance of such office or position 
does not involve the taking of an oath of 
allegiance to another government on the ac- 
ceptance of compensation or other benefits 
from such foreign country by such officer or 
employee; or 

(2) to any international organization to 
serve with, or as a member of, the interna- 
tional staff of such international organiza- 
tion, or to render any technical, scientific, or 
professional advice or services to, or in co- 
operation with, such organization. 

Sec. 33, STATUS OF PERSONNEL ASSIGNED OR 
DETAILED — (a) Any officer or employee, while 
assigned or detailed under section 32 of this 
Act, shall be considered, for the purpose of 
preserving his allowances, privileges, rights, 
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seniority, and other benefits as such, an 
officer or employee of the United States Gov- 
ernment and of the activity of the Depart- 
ment of Defense from which detailed or 
assigned, and he shall continue to receive 
compensation, allowances, and benefits from 
funds appropriated for that activity. 

(b) Any officer or employee assigned, de- 
tailed, or appointed under section 32 of this 
Act may receive under such regulations as 
the President may prescribe, representation 
allowances similar to those allowed under 
section 901 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1131). The au- 
thorization of such allowances and other 
benefits and the payment thereof out of any 
appropriations available therefor shall be 
considered as meeting all of the requirements 
of section 1765 of the Revised Statutes (5 
U.S.C. 70). 

Src. 34. TERMS or DETAIL OR ASSIGNMENT.— 
Details or assignment may be made under 
section 32 of this Act— 

(1) without reimbursement to the United 
States Government by the foreign govern- 
ment or international organization; 

(2) upon agreement by the foreign govern- 
ment or international organization, to reim- 
burse the United States Government for com- 
pensation, travel expenses, allowances, and 
benefits, or any part thereof, payable to the 
officer or employee concerned during the 
period of assignment or detail; and such 
reimbursements (including foreign curren- 
cies) shall be credited to the appropriation, 
fund, or account utilized for paying such 
compensation, travel expenses, allowances, or 
benefits, or to the appropriation fund, or 
account currently available for such pur- 

S; 

(3) upon an advance of funds, property, or 
services by the foreign government or inter- 
national organization to the United States 
Government accepted with the approval of 
the President for specified uses in further- 
ance of the purposes of this Act; and funds 
so advanced may be established as a separate 
fund in the Treasury of the United States 
Government, to be available for the specified 
uses, and to be used for reimbursement of 
appropriations or direct expenditure subject 
to the provisions of this Act, any unexpended 
balance of such account to be returned to 
the foreign government or international or- 
ganization; or 

(4) subject to the receipt by the United 
States Government of a credit to be applied 
against the payment by the United States 
Government of its share of the expenses of 
the international organization to which the 
officer or employee is detailed or assigned, 
such credit to be based upon the compensa- 
tion, travel expenses, allowances, and bene- 
fits, or any part thereof, payable to such 
officer or employee during the period of de- 
tail or assignment in accordance with section 
32 of this Act, 


Title IV—Collective defense activities 


Sec. 41. INFRASTRUCTURE AND JOINT USE 
Faciuiries.—The President may enter into bi- 
lateral or multilateral arrangements with 
any friendly foreign country or international 
organization eligible under sections 11 and 
13, on such terms and conditions as he may 
determine (including financial contributions 
of funds made available under this Act) for 
the acquisition or construction of facilities 
for collective defense or which are to be 
jointly utilized by the Armed Forces of the 
United States and friendly foreign military 
forces or which may be utilized by the Armed 
Forces of the United States upon the imple- 
mentation of contingency plans of the United 
States. 

“ Sec. 42. INTERNATIONAL MILITARY HEAD- 
QuaRTERS.—The President may use funds 
made available under this Act to enter into 
bilateral or multilateral arrangements, on 
such terms and conditions as he may deter- 
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mine, for sharing the costs of constructing, 
operating, and maintaining international 
military headquarters and organizations in 
which the Department of Defense partic- 
ipates. 

Title V—Restrictions on assistance 


Sec. 51. SPECIAL CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBIL~ 
1ry.—(a) (1) No assistance shall be furnished 
under this chapter to any economically de- 
veloped nation capable of sustaining its own 
defense burden and economic growth, except 
(1) to fulfill firm commitments made prior 
to July 1, 1963, or (2) additional orientation 
and training expenses under this chapter 
during each fiscal year in an amount not to 
exceed $500,000, 

(2) The President shall regularly reduce 
and, with such deliberate speed as orderly 
procedure and other relevant considerations, 
including prior commitments, will permit, 
shall terminate all further grants of defense 
articles to any country haying sufficient re- 
sources to enable it, in the judgment of the 
President, to maintain and equip its own 
military forces at adequate strength, without 
undue burden to its economy. 

(b) Any country which hereafter uses 
defense articles or defense services furnished 
such country under this Act or any predeces- 
sor foreign assistance Act, in substantial vio- 
lation of the provisions of this Act or any 
agreement entered into pursuant to any of 
such Acts shall be immediately ineligible 
for further assistance. 

(e) No assistance shall be furnished under 
this chapter to any country which furnishes 
assistance to the present Government of Cuba 
unless the President determines that such 
assistance is in the national interest of the 
United States. 

(d) No funds authorized to be made avail- 
able under this Act shall be used to furnish 
assistance under this chapter to any country 
which has failed to take appropriate steps, 
not later than sixty days after the date of 
enactment of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1963— 

(A) to prevent ships or aircraft under its 
registry from transporting to Cuba (other 
than to United States installations in 
Cuba) 

(1) any items of economic assistance. 

(ii) any items which are, for the purposes 
of title I of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951, as amended, arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war, atomic 
energy materials, petroleum, transportation 
materials of strategic value, or items of 
primary strategic significance used in the 
production of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war, or 

(iii) any other equipment, materials, or 
commodities, so long as Cuba is governed by 
the Castro regime; and 

(B) to prevent ships or aircraft under its 
registry from transporting any equipment, 
materials, or commodities from Cuba (other 
than from United States installations in 
Cuba) so long as Cuba is governed by the 
Castro regime. 

(e) No assistance shall be provided under 
this chapter to the government of any coun- 
try which is indebted to any United States 
citizen or person for goods or services fur- 
nished to or ordered where (i) such citizen or 
person has exhausted available legal remedies, 
which shall include arbitration, or (ii) the 
debt is not denied or contested by such goy- 
ernment, or (ili) such indebtedness arises 
under an unconditional guaranty of payment 
given by such government, or any pred- 
ecessor government, directly or indirectly, 
through any controlled entity: Provided, 
That the President does not find such action 
contrary to the national security. 

(f) The President shall suspend assistance 
under this chapter to the government of any 
country when the government of such coun- 
try or any government agency or subdivision 
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within such country on or after January 
1, 1962— 

(A) has nationalized or expropriated or 
seized ownership or control of property owned 
by any United States citizen or by any cor- 
poration, partnership, or association not less 
than 50 per centum beneficially owned by 
United States citizens, or 

(B) has taken steps to repudiate or nullify 
existing contracts or agreements with any 
United States citizen or any corporation, 

ip, or association not less than 50 
per centum beneficially owned by United 
States citizens, or 

(C) has imposed or enforced discrimina- 
tory taxes or other exactions, or restrictive 
maintenance or operational conditions, or 
has taken other actions, which have the ef- 
fect of nationalizing, expropriating, or other- 
wise seizing ownership or control of property 
so owned, 


and such country, government agency, or 
government subdivision fails within a rea- 
sonable time (not more than six months after 
such action, or, in the event of a referral 
to the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion of the United States within such period 
as provided herein, not more than twenty 
days after the report of the Commission is 
received) to take appropriate steps, which 
may include arbitration, to discharge its obli- 
gations under international law toward such 
citizen or entity, including speedy compensa- 
tion for such property in convertible foreign 
exchange, equivalent to the full value there- 
of, as required by international law, or fails 
to take steps designed to provide relief from 
such taxes, exactions, or conditions, as the 
case may be; and such suspension shall con- 
tinue until the President is satisfied that ap- 
propriate steps are being taken, and no other 
provision of this Act shall be construed to 
authorize the President to waive the provi- 
sions of this subsection. 

Upon request of the President (within 
seventy days after such action referred to in 
subparagraphs (A), (B), or (C) of paragraph 
(1) of this subsection), the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the United States 
(established pursuant to Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1954, 68 Stat. 1279) is hereby 
authorized to evaluate expropriated property, 
determining the full value of any property 
nationalized, expropriated, or seized, or sub- 
ject to discriminatory or other actions as 
aforesaid, for purposes of this subsection and 
to render an advisory report to the President 
within ninety days after such request. Un- 
less authorized by the President, the Com- 
mission shall not publish its advisory report 
except to the citizen or entity owning such 
property. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amount, to remain avail- 
able until expended, as may be necessary 
from time to time to enable the Commission 
to carry out expeditiously its functions under 
this subsection. 

(g) No assistance shall be provided under 
this chapter to any country which the Presi- 
dent determines is engaging in or preparing 
for aggressive military efforts directed 
against— 

(1) the United States, 

(2) any country receiving assistance under 
this or any other Act, or 

(3) any country to which sales are made 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, 


until the President determines that such mil- 
itary efforts or preparations have ceased and 
he reports to the Congress that he has re- 
ceived assurances satisfactory to him that 
such military efforts or preparations will not 
be renewed. This restriction may not be 
waived pursuant to any authority contained 
in this Act. 

(h) No assistance shall be provided under 
this chapter after December 31, 1965, to the 
government of any less developed country 
which has failed to enter into an agreement 
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with the President to institute the invest- 
ment guaranty program under section 
221(b)(1) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, providing protection 
against the specific risks of inconvertibility 
under subparagraph (A), and expropriation 
or confiscation under subparagraph (B), of 
such section 221(b) (1). 

Sec. 52. COUNTRIES SPECIFICALLY INELIGIBLE 
FOR ASSISTANCE.—(a) Except as may be 
deemed by the President in the interest of 
the United States, no assistance shall be fur- 
nished under this chapter to any govern- 
ment of Cuba, until the President deter- 
mines that such government has taken ap- 
propriate steps according to international 
law standards to return to United States 
citizens, and to entities not less than 50 per 
centum beneficially owned by United States 
citizens, or to provide equitable compensa- 
tion to such citizens and entities for prop- 
erty taken from such citizens and entities 
on or after January 1, 1959, by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba. 

(b) No assistance shall be furnished under 
this chapter to any Communist country. 
This restriction may not be waived pursuant 
to any authority contained in this Act un- 
less the President finds and promptly reports 
to Congress that: (1) such assistance is vital 
to the security of the United States; (2) the 
recipient country is not controlled by the 
international Communist conspiracy; and 
(3) such assistance will further promote the 
independence of the recipient country from 
international communism. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection, the phrase “Com- 
munist country” shall include specifically, 
but not be limited to, the following coun- 
tries: 

Peoples Republic of Albania, 

Peoples Republic of Bulgaria, 

Peoples Republic of China, 

Czechoslovak Socialist Republic, 

German Democratic Republic (East Ger- 
many), 

Estonia, 

Hungarian Peoples Republic, 

Latvia, 

Lithuania, 

North Korean Peoples Republic, 

North Vietnam, 

Outer Mongolia-Mongolian Peoples Repub- 
lic, 

Polish Peoples Republic, 

Rumanian Peoples Republic, 

Tibet, 

Federal Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia, 

Cuba, and 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (in- 
cluding its captive constituent republics). 

(c) No assistance under this chapter shall 
be furnished to Indonesia unless the Presi- 
dent determines that the furnishing of such 
assistance is essential to the national inter- 
est of the United States. The President shall 
keep the Congress fully and currently in- 
formed of any assistance furnished to Indo- 
nesia under this chapter. 

Sec. 53. REGIONAL RESTRICTIONS.—(a) The 
value of defense articles granted to American 
Republics (including defense articles granted 
in implementing a feasible plan for regional 
defense) under this chapter in each fiscal 
year shall not exceed $55,000,000. Except 
for civic action assistance, defense articles 
shall be granted under this chapter to any 
American Republic only to the extent that 
the President determines that such defense 
articles are necessary to safeguard the se- 
curity of the United States, or to safeguard 
the security of a country associated with the 
United States in the Alliance for Progress 
against overthrow of a duly constituted gov- 
ernment. 

(b) The value of defense articles granted 
under this chapter to African countries in 
each fiscal year shall not exceed $25,000,000. 
No defense articles shall be granted under 
this chapter to any country in Africa except 
for internal security requirements or for 
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civic action assistance unless the President 
determines otherwise. 

(c) Determinations under this section 
shall be promptly reported to the Congress. 

Sec. 54. CERTIFICATION OF RECIPIENT'S CA- 
PABILITY.—(a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, no defense article 
having a value in excess of $100,000 shall 
hereafter be delivered to any country or in- 
ternational organization under the authority 
of this chapter unless the chief of the appro- 
priate military assistance advisory group 
representing the United States with respect 
to defense articles used by such country or 
international organization, or the head of 
any other group representing the United 
States with respect to defense articles used 
by such country or international organiza- 
tion, has certified in writing within six 
months prior to delivery that the country cr 
international organization has the capability 
to utilize effectively such article in carrying 
out the purposes of this chapter, 

(b) Defense articles included in ap- 
proved military assistance programs may be 
delivered to any country or international 
organization for which the certification re- 
quired by subsection (a) of this section can- 
not be made when determined necessary and 
specifically approved in advance by the Sec- 
retary of State (or, upon appropriate delega- 
tion of authority by an Under Secretary or 
Assistant Secretary of State) and the Secre- 
tary of Defense (or, upon appropriate dele- 
gation of authority by the Deputy Secretary 
or an Assistant Secretary of Defense). The 
Secretary of State, or his delegate, shall make 
a complete report to the Congress of each 
determination and approval and the reasons 
therefor. 

Sec. 55. CoMMINGLING oF ASSISTANCE.— 
The President shall adopt regulations and 
establish procedures to insure that assistance 
under this chapter is not used in a manner 
which, contrary to the best interests of the 
United States, promotes or assists the for- 
eign aid projects or activities of the Commu- 
nist-bloc countries. 


CHAPTER 3—-SALES, BARTER TRANSACTIONS AND 
LEASES 


Sec. 70. Ossecrives.—The aim of this 
chapter is to advance the overall objectives 
of this Act set forth in section 1 by facili- 
tating the acquisition on a reimbursable 
basis of defense articles, defense services, and 
training by friendly countries having suf- 
ficient wealth to maintain and equip their 
own military forces wholly or in part with- 
out grant assistance. The Congress urges 
that, consistent with section 1, treaties and 
other international obligations, emphasis be 
given to transactions authorized by this 
chapter in order to promote the defensive 
strength of the free world. The Congress 
further declares that, in the administration 
of this chapter, participation by private en- 
terprise should be encouraged to the maxi- 
mum extent practical. 


Title I—Cash sales 


Sec. 71. Sates From Srock.— (a) The Presi- 
dent may sell for United States dollars de- 
fense articles from the stocks of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and defense services and 
training to any friendly country or interna- 
tional organization eligible under section 11, 
without reimbursement from funds avail- 
able for use under this Act, on terms of pay- 
ment of not less than the value thereof in 
advance or within 120 days after the delivery 
of the defense articles or the provision of the 
defense services or training. Notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 3 (1) (2), non- 
excess defense articles may be sold under 
this subsection at the standard price in effect 
at the time such articles are offered for sale 
to the purchasing country or international 
organization. For the purpose of this sub- 
section, the value of excess defense articles 
shall not be less than— 
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(1) the value specified in section 3(i) (1) 
plus the scrap value, or 

(2) the market value, if ascertainable, 
whichever is greater. 

(b) Payments received under subsection 
(a) of this section shall be credited to the 
appropriation, fund, or account funding the 
cost of the defense articles, defense services, 
or training sold, or to any appropriation, 
fund, or account currently available for the 
same general purpose. 

Sec. 72. PROCUREMENT FOR SALE.—(a) The 
President may, without requirement for any 
charge to any appropriation or contract au- 
thorization otherwise provided, enter into 
contracts for the procurement of defense 
articles, defense services, and training for 
sale for United States dollars to any friendly 
country or international organization eligi- 
ble under section 11 if such country or in- 
ternational organization— 

(1) provides the United States Government 
with a dependable undertaking which will 
assure the United States Government against 
any loss on the contracts, and 

(2) agrees to make funds available in such 
amounts and at such times as may be re- 
quired to meet the payments required by 
the contracts, and any damages and costs 
that may accrue from the cancellation of 
such contracts, in advance of the time such 
payments, damages, or costs are due: Pro- 
vided, That the President may, when he de- 
termines it to be in the national interest, 
accept a dependable undertaking to make 
full payment within 120 days after delivery 
of the defense articles, or the provision of the 
defense services or training, and appropria- 
tions available to the Department of De- 
fense may be used to meet the payments re- 
quired by the contracts and shall be reim- 
bursed by the amounts subsequently re- 
ceived from the country or international or- 
ganization: Provided further, That the Pres- 
ident may, when he determines it to be in 
the national interest, enter into sales agree- 
ments with purchasing countries or inter- 
national organizations which fix the prices 
to be paid by the purchasing countries or 
international organizations for the defense 
articles, defense services, or training ordered. 
Funds available under this Act for financing 
credit sales shall be used to reimburse the 
applicable appropriations in the amounts 
required by the contracts which exceed the 
price so fixed, except that such reimburse- 
ment shall not be required upon determina- 
tion by the President that the continued pro- 
duction of the defense article being sold is 
advantageous to the Armed Forces of the 
United States. Payments by purchasing 
countries of international organizations 
which exceed the amounts required by such 
contracts shall be credited to the account es- 
tablished under section 83. 

(b) No sales of unclassified defense arti- 
cles shall be made to the government of any 
economically developed country under the 
provisions of this section unless such arti- 
cles are not generally available for purchase 
by such countries from commercial sources 
in the United States. The Secretary of De- 
fense may waive the provisions of this sub- 
section when he determines that the waiver 
of such provisions is in the national interest. 

Title Ii—Credit sales and guarantees 

Sec. 81. GENERAL AUTHORITY FOR CREDIT 
Sates—(a) The President may use funds 
available under this Act to finance credit 
sales of defense articles, defense services, 
and training to friendly foreign countries 
and international organizations eligible un- 
der section 11 on such terms as he may de- 
termine, including the prices to be paid by 
the purchasing countries or international 
organizations. Reimbursement to supplying 
agencies shall be governed by section 122. 

(b) In addition, when the President deter- 
mines it to be in the national interest, sales 
under section 71 may be made on terms of 
payment of not more than three years after 
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the delivery of the defense article or the pro- 
vision of the defense service or training. 

Sec. 82. GUARANTEES.—(a) The President 
may guarantee, insure, coinsure, and rein- 
sure any individual, corporation, partner- 
ship, or other association doing business in 
the United States against political and credit 
risks of nonpayment arising in connection 
with sales financed by such individual, cor- 
poration, partnership or other association 
of defense articles, defense services, and 
training procured in the United States by 
friendly countries and international orga- 
nizations eligible under section 11. 

(b) In issuing guarantees, insurance, coin- 
surance, and reinsurance, the President may 
enter into contracts with exporters, insur- 
ance companies, financial institutions, or 
others, or groups thereof, and where appro- 
priate may employ any of the same to act 
as agent in the issuance and servicing of such 
guarantees, insurance, coinsurance, and re- 
insurance, and the adjustment of claims aris- 
ing thereunder. 

(c) Fees and premiums shall be charged in 
connection with such contracts of guaranty 
insurance, coinsurance, and reinsurance (ex- 
cluding contracts with United States Gov- 
ernment Agencies), and such fees and pre- 
miums may be utilized to meet liabilities re- 
sulting from such contracts. 

(d) Obligations shall be recorded against 
the funds available for credit sales in an 
amount not less than 25 per centum of the 
contractual liability related to any guarantee, 
insurance, coinsurance, and reinsurance 
issued pursuant to this section, and the 
funds so obligated, together with fees and 
premiums, shall constitute a single reserve 
for the payment of claims under such con- 
tracts. Any guarantees, insurance, coinsur- 
ance, and reinsurance issued pursuant to this 
section shall be considered contingent obli- 
gations backed by the full faith and credit of 
the United States of America. 

Sec. 83. REIMBURSEMENTS.—(a) Whenever 
funds available under this Act are used to 
finance credit sales, repayments in United 
States dollars (including dollar proceeds de- 
rived from the sale of foreign currency re- 
payments), receipts received from the dis- 
position of evidences of indebtedness, and 
charges (including fees and premiums) or 
interest collected shall be credited to a sepa- 
rate fund account, and shall be available un- 
til expended solely for the purpose of financ- 
ing further credit sales, including the over- 
head costs thereof. 

(b) All assets and obligations of the mili- 
tary sales credit account administratively 
established on the books of the Treasury 
pursuant to section 508 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, including 
proceeds receivable from previous credit sales 
transactions, and such amounts of the ap- 
propriations authorized under this Act as 
may be determined by the President shall be 
transferred or credited to the separate fund 
account established under section 83(a) and 
shall be available until expended solely for 
the purpose of financing credit sales, in- 
cluding the overhead costs thereof. 

Sec. 84. FOREIGN CURRENCIES.—Sales fi- 
nanced under this title may provide for pay- 
ment in foreign currencies only to the ex- 
tent that the Secretary of the Treasury de- 
termines at the time of each such sale that 
the existing or anticipated requirements for 
such foreign currencies for payment of Unit- 
ed States obligations abroad are such that an 
excess of United States Government holdings 
of any particular foreign currency is not like- 
ly to result. 

Sec. 85. CoLLections.—In carrying out this 
title, the President— 

(1) may acquire and dispose of, upon such 
terms and conditions as he may determine, 
any evidence of indebtedness; and 

(2) may collect or compromise any in- 
debtedness owed to the Department of De- 
fense by foreign countries or international 
organizations. 
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Title III Barter transactions 


Sec. 91. GENERAL AuTHORITY.—(a) The 
President may, without reimbursement from 
funds available for use under this Act, barter 
defense articles which are in the stocks of 
the Department of Defense or which the 
Department of Defense is authorized to pro- 
cure under other provisions of law, defense 
services, and training with any friendly 
country or international organization eligible 
under section 11 in exchange for other de- 
fense articles, defense services, and training 
of approximately equal or equivalent value 
for the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

(b) The President may, subject to the pro- 
visions of section 122, also use funds available 
to carry out this Act to acquire defense ar- 
ticles, defense services, and training from 
any source and barter such defense articles, 
defense services, or training with any friendly 
country or international organization eligible 
under section 11 in exchange for other de- 
fense articles, defense services, or training. 

Src. 92. DISPOSITION OF DEFENSE ARTICLES, 
DEFENSE SERVICES, AND TRAINING RECEIVED IN 
EXCHANGE UNDER SECTION 91(b).—Defense 
articles, defense services, and training re- 
ceived by the United States Government 
from a country or international organization 
in exchange for defense articles, defense serv- 
ices, and training bartered by the United 
States Government under section 91(b) may 
be used to carry out this Act, may be sold 
(on cash or credit terms, including payment 
in foreign currencies) to any friendly coun- 
try or international organization, or may 
be transferred to any United States Govern- 
ment agency for stockpiling or other pur- 
poses. If such disposal or transfer is made 
subject to reimbursement, the funds so re- 
ceived shall be credited to the appropriation, 
fund, or account which funded the cost of 
the defense articles, defense services, or 
training bartered to the country or interna- 
tional organization, or to any appropriation, 
fund, or account currently available for the 
same general purposes. 

Title IV—Leases 


Sec. 101. Leases.—(a) The President may, 
subject to section 122, use funds available 
to carry out this Act to acquire defense 
articles from any source and lease such de- 
fense articles, on such terms and conditions 
of payment as he may determine, to any 
friendly country or international organiza- 
tion eligible under section 11. 

(b) Payments received under this section 
shall be credited to the appropriation, fund, 
or account funding the cost of the defense 
articles leased, or to any appropriation, fund, 
or account currently available for the same 
general purpose. 

Title V—General provisions 

Sec. 111. Purposes.—Defense articles, de- 
fense services, and training may be sold, bar- 
tered, or leased under this chapter to eligible 
countries solely for the purposes specified in 
sections 12 and 21. 


CHAPTER 4—FISCAL PROVISIONS 

Sec, 121. ALLocations.—The President may 
allocate to any United States Government 
agency any part of any funds available for 
carrying out the purposes of this Act, in- 
cluding any advance to the United States 
Government by any country or international 
organization, for the procurement of defense 
articles, defense services, and training. Such 
funds shall be available for obligation and 
expenditure for the purposes for which au- 
thorized, in accordance with authority 
granted in this Act or under authority gov- 
erning the activities of the United States 
Government agencies to which such funds 
are allocated. 

SEC. 122. REIMBURSEMENTS.—(a&) Except as 
otherwise provided in this Act, reimburse- 
ment shall be made to any activity of the 
Department of Defense and to any other 
United States Government agency, from 
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funds available for use under this Act for 
defense articles, defense services, and train- 
ing furnished to foreign countries and inter- 
national organizations by, or through, such 
activity or agency under this Act. Such 
reimbursement shall be in an amount equal 
to the value as defined in section 3 of the 
defense articles, defense services, and training 
furnished, plus expenses arising from or in- 
cident to operations under this Act (other 
than pay and allowances of members of the 
Armed Forces). The amount of such reim- 
bursement shall be credited to the current 
applicable appropriations, funds, or accounts 
of such activity. 

(b) Orders to a supplying agency under 
this Act shall be based upon the best esti- 
mates of stock status and prevailing prices; 
reimbursements to the supplying agency 
shall be made on the basis of the stock status 
and prices determined pursuant to section 
3(1). Notwithstanding the foregoing provi- 
sions of this subsection, the Secretary of 
Defense may prescribe regulations authoriz- 
ing reimbursements to the supplying agency 
based on negotiated prices for aircraft, ves- 
sels, plant equipment, and such other major 
items as he may specify: Provided, That 
such articles are not excess at the time such 
prices are negotiated: Provided further, That 
such prices are negotiated at the time firm 
orders are placed with the supplying agency. 

Sec, 123. AppropriaTions.—There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent to carry out the provisions and pur- 
poses of this Act not to exceed $1,170,- 
000,000 for use beginning in the fiscal year 
1966, which shall remain available until ex- 
pended. In addition, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be authorized to the President 
for use in Vietnam such sums as may be 
necessary in the fiscal year 1966 for pro- 
grams authorized by this Act in accordance 
with the provisions applicable to such pro- 
grams, if he determines such use to be im- 
portant to the national interest: Provided, 
That the President shall present to each 
committee of the Congress charged with con- 
sidering legislation under this Act, the 
programs to be carried out from funds re- 
quested by the President to be appropriat- 
ed under authority of this sentence, such 
presentation to be in the manner and to the 
extent determined by said committee. 

Sec. 124. SPECIAL AUTHORITY.— (a) The 
President may, if he determines it to be vital 
to the security of the United States, order 
defense articles from the stocks of the De- 
partment of Defense and defense services and 
training for the purpose of this Act without 
reimbursement therefor from appropriations 
available for military assistance. The value 
of such orders shall not exceed $300,000,000 
during each fiscal year. Prompt notice of 
action taken under this subsection shall be 
given to the Congress. 

(b) The Department of Defense is author- 
ized to incur, in applicable appropriations, 
obligations in amounts equivalent to such 
orders under subsection (a) of this section. 
Appropriations of such sums as may be 
necessary to liquidate the obligations so in- 
curred are hereby authorized. 

Sec. 125. Lerrers or COMMITMENT.—In car- 
rying out this Act accounts may be estab- 
lished on the books of the Department of 
Defense (1) against which letter of commit- 
ment may be issued which shall constitute 
recordable obligations of the United States 
Government and moneys due or to become 
due under such letters of commitment shall 
be assignable under the Assignment of 
Claims Act of 1940, as amended (second and 
third paragraphs of 31 U.S.C. 203 and 41 
U.S.C. 15), and (2) from which disburse- 
ments may be made to recipient countries 
or agencies, organizations, or persons upon 
presentation of contracts, invoices, or other 
appropriate documentation. Expenditures 
of funds which have been made available 
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through accounts so established shall be ac- 
counted for on standard documentation re- 
quired for expenditure of funds of the United 
States Government: Provided, That such ex- 
penditures for defense articles, defense 
services, and training procured outside the 
United States shall be accounted for exclu- 
sively on such certification as may be pre- 
scribed in regulations approved by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


CHAPTER 5--GENERAL, ADMINISTRATIVE, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Title I—General Provisions 


Sec. 131. GENERAL AUTHORITIES.—(a) The 
President may make and perform agreements 
and contracts with, or enter into other trans- 
actions with, any individual, corporation, or 
other body of persons, or Government agen- 
cy, whether within or without the United 
States, and international organization in 
furtherance of the purposes, and within the 
limitations, of this Act. 

(b) A contract under this Act may, sub- 
ject to future action of the Congress, extend 
at any time for not more than five (5) years. 

(c) The President may accept and use in 
furtherance of the purposes of this Act, 
money, funds, property, and services of any 
kind made available by gift, devise, bequest, 
grant, or otherwise for such purposes, 

(d) Any officer of the United States Gov- 
ernment carrying out functions under this 
Act may utilize the services and facilities of 
or procure defense articles from, any United 
States Government agency with the consent 
of the head of such agency, or as the Presi- 
dent shall direct, and funds allocated pur- 
suant to this subsection to any such agency 
may be established in separate transfer 
appropriation accounts on the books of the 
Treasury. 

Sec. 132. WAIVER AUTHORITIES.—(a) The 
President may authorize in each fiscal year 
the use of funds made available for use un- 
der this Act and the furnishing of assistance 
under section 124 in a total amount not to 
exceed $125,000,000, without regard to the 
provisions of this Act, any Act appropriating 
Tunds for use under this Act, or the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, as 
amended, in furtherance of any of the pur- 
poses of such Acts, when he determines that 
such authorization is important to the se- 
curity of the United States, Not more than 
$50,000,000 of the funds available under this 
subsection may be allocated to any one coun- 
try in any fiscal year. Each determination 
shall be reported promptly to the Congress. 

(b) Whenever the President determines it 
to be in furtherance of the purposes of this 
Act, the functions authorized under this Act 
may be performed without regard to such 
provisions of law (other than the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951, as amended (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1211 et seq.)) regulating the making, 
performance, amendment, or modification of 
contracts and the expenditure of funds of 
the United States Government as the Presi- 
dent may specify. 

(c) The President is authorized to use 
amounts not to exceed $25,000,000 of the 
funds available for use under this Act pur- 
suant to his certification that it is inadvis- 
able to specify the nature of the use of such 
funds, which certification shall be deemed to 
be a sufficient voucher for such amounts. 

(d) The functions authorized under this 
Act may be performed without regard to such 
provisions as the President may specify of 
the joint resolution of November 4, 1939 (54 
Stat. 4), as amended. 

(e) The provisions of section 955 of title 
18 of the United States Code shall not apply 
to prevent any person, including any in- 
dividual, partnership, corporation, or asso- 
ciation, from acting for, or participating in, 
any operation or transaction arising under 
this part or from acquiring new obligations 
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issued in connection with any operation or 
transaction arising under this Act. 

Sec. 133. RETENTION AND USE OF DEFENSE 
ARTICLES.—(a) Any defense articles procured 
to carry out this Act may be retained by, or 
transferred to, and for the use of, such United 
States Government agency as the President 
may determine in lieu of being disposed of 
to a foreign country or international organi- 
zation, whenever in the judgment of the Pres- 
ident the best interests of the United States 
will be served thereby. Any defense articles 
so retained may be disposed of without re- 
gard to provisions of law relating to the dis- 
posal of property owned by the United States 
Government, when necessary to prevent 
spoilage or wastage of such defense articles 
or to conserve the usefulness thereof. Funds 
realized from any transfer or disposal shall 
revert to the respective appropriation, fund, 
or account used to procure such defense arti- 
cles or to the appropriation, fund, or account 
currently available for the same general pur- 


pose. 

(b) Funds realized by the United States 
Government from the sale, transfer, or dis- 
posal of defense articles returned to the 
United States Government by a recipient 
country or international organization as no 
longer needed for the purpose for which 
furnished shall be credited to the respective 
appropriation, fund, or account used to pro- 
cure such defense articles or to the appro- 
priation, fund, or account currently avail- 
able for the same general purpose. 

SEC. 134. ORDERLY TERMINATION OF AS- 
SISTANCE: —Funds made available under this 
Act shall remain available for a period not to 
exceed twelve months from the date of 
termination of assistance or related actiyi- 
ties to or with a foreign country or interna- 
tional organization for the necessary expenses 
of winding up programs related thereto. 

Sec. 135. PATENTS AND TECHNICAL INFOR- 
MATION.—(a) Whenever, in connection with 
the performance of functions under this 
Act— 

(1) an invention or discovery covered by 
a patent issued by the United States Gov- 
ernment is practiced within the United 
States without the authorization of the 
owner, or 

(2) information, which is (A) protected 
by law, and (B) held by the United States 
Government subject to restrictions imposed 
by the owner, is disclosed by the United 
States Government or any of its officers, em- 
ployees, or agents in violation of such re- 
strictions, 


the exclusive remedy of the owner, 
except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, is to sue the United States 
Government for reasonable and entire com- 
pensation for such practice or disclosure in 
the district court of the United States for 
the district in which such owner is a resi- 
dent, or in the Court of Claims, within six 
years after the cause of action arises. Any 
period during which the United States Gov- 
ernment is in possession of a written claim 
under section (b) of this section before 

a notice of denial of that claim does 
not count in computing the six years. In 
any such suit, the United States Govern- 
ment may plead any defense that may be 
pleaded by a private person in such an ac- 
tion. A Government employee shall have 
the right to bring suit against the Govern- 
ment under this section except where he was 
in a position to order, influence, or induce 
use of the invention by the Government. 
This section shall not confer a right of ac- 
tion on any patentee or any assignee of such 
patentee with respect to any invention dis- 
covered or invented by a person while in the 
employment or service of the United States, 
where the invention was related to the offi- 
cial functions of the employee, in cases in 
which such functions included research and 
development, or in the making of which 
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Government time, materials or facilities were 
used, 

(b) Before suit against the United States 
Government has been instituted, the head 
of the agency of the United States Govern- 
ment concerned may settle and pay any 
claim arising under the circumstances de- 
scribed in subsection (a) of this section. 
No claim may be paid under this subsection 
unless the amount tendered is accepted by 
the claimant in full satisfaction. 

Sec. 186. SHIPPING ON UNITED STATES VES- 
SELS.—The ocean tion between for- 
eign countries of defense articles purchased 
with foreign currencies made available or 
derived from funds available under this Act 
or the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1961 et seq.), shall not be governed by the 
provisions of section 901(b) of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C, 
1241), or any other law relating to the ocean 
transportation of defense articles on United 
States vessels. 

Src, 137. PROCUREMENT OUTSIDE THE 
UNITED SrarEs. Funds available under this 
Act may be used for procurement of defense 
articles outside the United States only if 
the President determines that such procure- 
ment will not result in adverse effects 
upon the economy of the United States or 
the industrial mobilization base, with spe- 
cial reference to any areas of labor surplus 
or to the net position of the United States in 
its balance of payments with the rest of the 
world, which outweigh the economic or 
other advantages to the United States of less 
costly procurement outside the United 
States. 


Title 1I—Administrative provisions 


Sec. 141. DELEGATION OF AuTHORITY.—The 
President may exercise any functions con- 
ferred upon him by this Act through such 
agency or officer of the United States Gov- 
ernment as he shall direct. The head of any 
such agency or such officer may from time to 
time promulgate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to carry out such func- 
tions, and may delegate authority to perform 
any such functions, including if he shall so 
specify, the authority successively to redele- 
gate any of such functions to any of his 
subordinates. 

Sec, 142, THE SECRETARY or DEFENSE.—(a&) 
With respect to programs authorized by this 
Act, the Secretary of Defense shall have 
primary responsibility for— 

(1) the determination of military end- 
item requirements; 

(2) the procurement of military equip- 
ment in a manner which permits its inte- 
gration with service programs; 

(3) the supervision of end-item use by 
the recipient countries; 

(4) the supervision of the training of for- 
eign military personnel; 

(5) the movement and delivery of military 
end-items; and 

(6) within the Department of Defense, 
the performance of any other functions with 
respect to programs authorized by this Act. 

(b) The establishment of priorities in 
the procurement, delivery, and allocation of 
military equipment shall be determined by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Sec. 143. MISSIONS AND STAFFS ABROAD.— 
The President may maintain special mis- 
sions or staffs outside the United States in 
such countries and for such periods of time 
as may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 

Sec. 144. EMPLOYMENT OF PERSONNEL.—(a) 
For the purposes of performing functions un- 
der this Act outside the United States the 
President may employ or assign persons com- 
pensated at any of the rates provided for the 
Foreign Service Reserve and Staff by the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 801 et seq.), together with allowances 
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and benefits thereunder. Persons so em- 
ployed or assigned shall be entitled, except 
to the extent that the President may specify 
otherwise in cases in which the period of 
employment or assignment exceeds thirty 
months, to the same benefits as are provided 
by section 528 of that Act for persons ap- 
pointed to the Foreign Service Reserve, and 
the provisions of section 1005 of that Act 
shall apply in the case of such persons, except 
that policymaking officials shall not be sub- 
ject to that part of section 1005 of that Act 
which prohibits political tests. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tions 3544(b) and 8544(b) of title 10 of the 
United States Code, personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Defense may be assigned or detailed 
to any civil office to carry out this Act. 

Sec, 145. Expenses.—(a) Funds made ayail- 
able for the purpose of this Act shall be 
available for— 

(1) administrative and operating expenses; 

(2) extraordinary expenses of not to ex- 
ceed $300,000 in any fiscal year; and 

(3) constructing or otherwise acquiring 
outside the United States essential living 
quarters, office space, and necessary support- 
ing facilities for use of personnel carrying 
out activities authorized by this Act. 

(b) Actual expenses incurred by military 
officers detailed or assigned as tour directors 
in connection with orientation visits of for- 
eign military personnel may be reimbursed 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
3 of the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 836), applicable to civilian 
officers and employees. 

Sec. 146. Reports AND INFORMATION.—(&) 
The President shall, while funds made avail- 
able for the purpose of this Act remain 
available for obligation, transmit to the Con- 
gress after the close of each fiscal year a 
report concerning operations in that fiscal 
year under this Act, 

(b) The President shall, in the reports re- 
quired by subsection (a) of this section, 
and in response to requests from Members 
of the Congress or inquiries from the public, 
make public all information concerning oper- 
ations under this Act not deemed by him to 
be incompatible with the security of the 
United States. 

(c) None of the funds made available pur- 
suant to the provisions of this Act shall be 
used to carry out any provision of this Act in 
any country or with respect to any project or 
activity, after the expiration of the thirty- 
five-day period which begins on the date the 
General Accounting Office or any committee 
of the Congress charged with considering 
legislation, appropriations or expenditures 
under this Act, has delivered to the office of 
the head of any agency carrying out such 
provision, a written request that it be fur- 
nished any document, paper, communica- 
tion, audit, review, finding, recommendation, 
report, or other material in its custody or 
control relating to the administration of 
such provision in such country or with re- 
spect to such project or activity, unless and 
until there has been furnished to the General 
Accounting Office, or to such committee, as 
the case may be, (1) the document paper, 
communication, audit, review, finding, rec- 
ommendation, report, or other material so 
requested, or (2) a certification by the Presi- 
dent that he has forbidden the furnishing 
thereof pursuant to request and his reason 
for so doing. 

(d) At the end of each fiscal year, the 
President shall notify each committee of the 
Congress charged with considering legisla- 
tion or appropriations under this Act of all 
actions taken during the fiscal year under 
this Act which resulted in furnishing assist- 
ance of a kind, for a purpose, or to an area, 
substantially different from that included in 
the presentation to the Congress during its 
consideration of this Act or any Act appro- 
priating funds pursuant to authorizations 
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contained in this Act, or which resulted in 
obligations or reservations greater by 50 per 
centum or more than the proposed obliga- 
tions or reservations included in such pres- 
entation for the program concerned, and in 
his notification the President shall state the 
justification for such changes. There shall 
also be included in the presentation material 
submitted to the Congress during its con- 
sideration of amendments to this Act, or of 
any Act appropriating funds pursuant to 
authorizations contained in this Act, a com- 
parison of the current fiscal year programs 
and activities with those presented to the 

Congress in the previous year and an expla- 

nation of any substantial changes. 

Title III Miscellaneous provisions 

Sec. 151. Provisions or Law REPEALED AND 
AMENDED.—(a) Part II of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, is hereby 
repealed, 

(b) References to the statutory provisions 
of part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, contained in other Acts 
shall hereafter be considered to be refer- 
— to the appropriate provisions of this 

ct. 

(c) Section 625(c) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, is redesig- 
nated as section 147 of this Act. 

Sec. 152. Savine Provistons.—(a) Except 
as may be expressly provided to the con- 
trary in this Act all determinations, authori- 
zations, regulations, orders, contracts, agree- 
ments, and other actions issued, undertaken, 
or entered into under authority of any pro- 
vision of law repealed by this Act or Acts 
superseded by those provisions, shall con- 
tinue in full force and effect until modified 
by appropriate authority. 

(b) Wherever provisions of this Act es- 
tablish conditions which must be complied 
with before use may be made of authority 
contained in, or funds authorized by, this 
Act, compliance with, or satisfaction of, sub- 
stantially similar conditions under provi- 
sions of law repealed by this Act, or Acts 
superseded by those provisions shall be 
deemed to constitute compliance with the 
conditions established by this Act. 

(c) Funds made available pursuant to pro- 
visions of law repealed by this Act shall, 
unless otherwise authorized or provided by 
law, remain available for their original pur- 
poses in accordance with the provision of 
law currently applicable to those purposes. 

Sec. 153. UNexPENDED BALANCES.—Unex- 
pended balances of funds made available 
pursuant to this Act hereby authorized to 
be continued available for the general pur- 
poses for which appropriated. 

Sec. 154. Consrrucrion.—TIf any provisions 
of this Act or the application of any pro- 
vision to any circumstances or persons shall 
be held invalid, the validity of the remainder 
of this Act, and of the applicability of such 
provision to other circumstances or persons, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

EXHIBIT 2 
H.R. — 

A bill to amend further the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Foreign Assistance 

Act of 1965”. 

PART I: CHAPTER 1—POLICY 

Sec. 101. Section 102 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates 
to the statement of policy, is amended by in- 
serting after the second full sentence in the 
thirteenth paragraph thereof the following: 


“Congress further urges that the United 
States and other free world nations place an 


increasing portion of their assistance pro- 
grams on a multilateral basis and that the 
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United States continue its efforts to improve 
coordination among programs of assistance 
carried out on a bilateral basis by free world 
nations”. 
CHAPTER 2—DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
Title II—Technical cooperation and 
5 development grants 

Sec. 102. Title II of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to technical coopera- 
tion and development grants, is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Amend section 212, which relates to 
authorization, by striking out 1965“ and 
“$215,000,000” and substituting “1966” and 
“$210,000,000”", respectively. 

(b) Amend section 214, which relates to 
American schools and hospitals abroad, as 
follows: 

(1) Subsection (b) is hereby repealed ef- 
fective July 1, 1966. 

(2) Amend subsection (c) by striking out 
“1965, $18,000,000" and substituting ‘1966, 
$7,000,000”. 


Title 111—Investment guaranties 


Sec. 103. Title III of chapter 2 of part 1 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to investment guar- 
anties, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 221(b), which relates 
to general authority, as follows: 

(1) Amend the introductory clause to read 
as follows: “The President may issue guaran- 
ties to eligible United States investors“. 

(2) In paragraph (1), strike out “$2,500,- 
000,000” and substitute 85,000,000, 000“. 

(3) Amend paragraph (2) as follows: 

(A) In the first proviso, strike out “, and 
no such guaranty in the case of a loan shall 
exceed $25,000,000 and no other such guar- 
anty shall exceed $10,000,000”. 

(B) In the fourth proviso, strike out 
„1966“ and substitute 1967“. 

(b) Amend section 221(c), which relates 
to general authority, by inserting after the 
word “guaranty” the third time it appears, 
the words “of an equity investment”. 

(c) Amend section 222(b), which relates 
to general provisions, by inserting after 
“(exclusive of informational media guar- 
anties),” the words “and to pay the costs of 
investigating and adjusting (including costs 
of arbitration) claims under such guaran- 
tles,“ 

(d) Amend section 223, which relates to 
definitions, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “and” 
at the end thereof and in subsection (b) 
strike out the period and substitute; and”. 

(2) And the following new subsection (e): 

“(c) the term ‘eligible United States in- 
vestors’ means United States citizens, or cor- 
porations, partnerships, or other associations 
created under the laws of the United States 
or any State or territory and substantially 
beneficially owned by United States citi- 
zens, as well as foreign corporations, partner- 
ships, or other associations wholly owned by 
one or more such United States citizens, cor- 
porations, partnerships, or other associa- 
tions: Provided, That the eligibility of a for- 
eign corporation shall be determined with- 
out regard to any shares, in aggregate less 
than 5 per centum of the total of issued and 
subscribed share capital, required by law to 
be held by persons other than the United 
States owners,” 

(e) Amend section 224, which relates to 
housing projects in Latin American coun- 
tries, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 224. HOUSING PROJECTS IN LATIN 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES.—(a) It is the sense of 
Congress that in order to stimulate private 
home ownership and assist in the develop- 
ment of stable economies in Latin America, 
the authority conferred by this section 
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should be utilized for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the development in the American Re- 
publics of self-liquidating pilot housing proj- 
ects, the development of institutions engaged 
in Alliance for Progress programs, with par- 
ticular emphasis on cooperatives, free labor 
unions, sayings and loan and other institu- 
tions in Latin America engaged directly or 
indirectly in the financing of home mort- 
gages, the construction of homes for lower 
income persons and families, the increased 
mobilization of savings and the improve- 
ment of housing conditions in Latin America. 

“(b) To carry out the purposes of sub- 
section (a), the President is authorized to 
issue guaranties, on such terms and condi- 
tions as he shall determine, to eligible 
United States investors as defined in section 
223 assuring against loss of loan investments 
made by such investors in— 

“(1) pilot or demonstration private hous- 
ing projects in Latin America of types similar 
to those insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and suitable for conditions in 
Latin America; 

“(2) credit institutions in Latin America 
engaged directly or indirectly in the financ- 
ing of home mortgages, such as savings and 
loan institutions; 

“(3) housing projects in Latin America for 
lower income families and persons, which 
projects shall be constructed in accordance 
with maximum unit costs established by the 
President for families and persons whose in- 
comes meet the limitations prescribed by 
the President; 

“(4) housing projects in Latin America 
which will promote the development of in- 
stitutions important to the success of the 
Alliance for Progress, such as free labor 
unions and cooperatives; or 

“(5) housing projects in Latin America 
25 per centum or more of the aggregate of 
the mortgage financing for which is made 
available from sources within Latin Amer- 
ica and is not derived from sources outside 
Latin America, which projects shall, to the 
maximum extent practicable, have a unit 
cost of not more than $6,500. 

“(c) The total face amount of guaranties 
issued under this section outstanding at any 
one time shall not exceed $350,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That the total face amount of guar- 
anties issued under subsection (b)(1) out- 
standing at any one time shall not exceed 
$250,000,000: Provided further, That no pay- 
ment may be made under this section for 
any loss arising out of fraud or misconduct 
for which the investor is responsible: Pro- 
vided further, That this authority shall con- 
tinue until June 30, 1967.” 


Title VI—Alliance for Progress 


Sec. 106. Section 252 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to the Alliance for Progress, is amended, 
by striking out, in the first sentence thereof, 
all after the words “until expended” and sub- 
stituting the following: “Provided, That any 
unappropriated portion of the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated for any such fis- 
cal year may be appropriated in any sub- 
sequent fiscal year during the above period 
in addition to the amount otherwise author- 
ized to be appropriated for such subsequent 
fiscal year. The sums appropriated pursuant 
to this section, except for not to exceed $100,- 
000,000 in each of the fiscal years 1963 and 
1964 and $85,000,000 in each of the fiscal 
years 1965 and 1966 of the funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to this section for use begin- 
ning in each such fiscal year, shall be avail- 
able only for loans payable as to principal 
and interest in United States dollars.“ 


CHAPTER 3—-INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND PROGRAMS 


Sec. 104. Section 302 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
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lates to international organizations and pro- 
grams, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend the first sentence by striking 
out 1965“ and “$134,272,400” and substitut- 
ing “1966” and “155,455,000”, respectively. 

(b) Strike out the second sentence. 


CHAPTER 4—SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 105. Section 402 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to supporting assistance, is amended by 
striking out in the first sentence 1965 and 
“$405,000,000” and substituting “1966” and 
“$369 ,200,000", respectively. 


CHAPTER 5—CONTINGENCY FUND 


Sec. 106. Section 451 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, which relates 
to the contingency fund, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Amend subsection (a) as follows: 

(1) Strike out “1965” and $150,000,000” 
and substitute 1966“ and “$50,000,000”, 
respectively. 

(2) Add the following new sentence: “In 
addition, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for use in Viet- 
nam such sums as may be necessary in 
the fiscal year 1966 for programs authorized 
by parts I and II of this Act in accordance 
with the provisions applicable to such pro- 
grams if he determines such use to be im- 
portant to the national interest: Provided, 
That the President shall present to the Con- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives the programs to be 
carried out from funds requested by the 
President to be appropriated under authority 
of this sentence.” 

(b) Amend subsection (b) by striking 
out “this section” and substituting “the first 
sentence of subsection (a)”. 


PART H: CHAPTER 2— MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 201. Chapter 2 of part II of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to military assistance, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 503(b), which relates 
to general authority, by striking out the 
words “in foreign countries”. 

(b) Amend section 504, which relates to 
authorization, by striking out “1965” and 
“$1,055,000,000” in the first sentence and 
substituting 1966“ and “$1,170,000,000", re- 
spectively. 

(c) Amend section 505, which relates to 
utilization of assistance, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out the colon 
and add the following: “, or for the purpose 
of assisting foreign military forces (or the 
voluntary efforts of personnel of the Armed 
Forces of the United States) to construct 
public works and to engage in other activities 
helpful to the economic and social develop- 
ment of friendly countries. It is the sense 
of the Congress that, insofar as practicable, 
such foreign military forces should not be 
maintained or established solely for civic 
action activities and that such civic action 
activities not significantly detract from the 
capability of the military forces to perform 
their military missions and be coordinated 
with and form part of the total economic and 
social development effort.” 

(2) Strike out subsection (b) and re- 
designate the proviso of subsection (a) as 
subsection (b). 

(3) In redesignated subsection (b), strike 
out “Provided, That, except” and substitute 
“Except”; strike out “or (2)” and substitute 
„ or (2) for civic action assistance, or (3) “. 

(d) Amend section 507, which relates to 
sales, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), insert the follow- 
ing new sentence between the second and 
third sentences: “Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 644(m) (2), nonexcess de- 
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fense articles may be sold under this sub- 
section at the standard price in effect at the 
time such articles are offered for sale to the 
purchasing country or international organi- 
zation.” 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out the 
period at the end of the first proviso, sub- 
stitute a colon and add the following: Pro- 
vided further, That the President may, when 
he determines it to be in the national in- 
terest, enter into sales agreements with 
purchasing countries or international orga- 
nizations which fix prices to be paid by the 
purchasing countries or international orga- 
nizations for the defense articles or defense 
services ordered. Funds available under this 
part for financing sales shall be used to re- 
imburse the applicable appropriations in the 
amounts required by the contracts which 
exceed the price so fixed, except that such 
reimbursement shall not be required upon 
determination by the President that the con- 
tinued production of the defense article be- 
ing sold is advantageous to the Armed 
Forces of the United States. Payments by 
purchasing countries or international orga- 
nizations which exceed the amounts required 
by such Contracts shall be credited to the 
account established under section 508.” 

(e) Amend section 508, which relates to 
reimbursement as follows: 

(1) After “United States Government,” the 
first time it appears insert “receipts received 
from the disposition of evidences of indebted- 
ness and charges (including fees and pre- 
miums) or interest collected”. 

(2) Strike out “the current applicable 
appropriation” and substitute “a separate 
fund account”. 

(3) Strike out “furnishing further military 
assistance on cash or credit terms” and sub- 
stitute “financing sales and guaranties, in- 
cluding the overhead costs thereof". 

(f) Amend section 509(b), which relates to 
exchanges and guaranties, by inserting “‘(ex- 
cluding contracts with any agency of the 
United States Government)” in the second 
sentence between the last word thereof and 
the period. 

(g) Amend section 510, which relates to 
special authority, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “During 
the fiscal year 1965” and "in the fiscal year 
1965" and substitute During each fiscal 
year” and "in each fiscal year”, respectively. 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out “to the 
President”. 

(h) Amend section 512, which relates to re- 
strictions on military aid to Africa, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Strike out “programs described in sec- 
tion 505(b) of this chapter” and substitute 
“civic action requirements”. N 

(2) Strike out 1965 and substitute 
“1966”. 


PART III: CHAPTER 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SEC, 301. Chapter 1 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to general provisions, is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(a) Amend section 605, which relates to 
retention and use of items, as follows: 

(1) In the section heading strike out 
“Items” and substitute “Certain Items and 
Funds”. 

(2) Add the following new subsections: 

“(c) Funds realized as a result of any fail- 
ure of a transaction financed under author- 
ity of part I of this Act to conform to the 
requirements of this Act, or to applicable 
rules and regulations of the United States 
Government, or to the terms of any agree- 
ment or contract entered into under author- 
ity of part I of this Act, shall revert to the 
respective appropriation, fund, or account 
used to finance such transaction or to the 
appropriation, fund, or account currently 
available for the same general purpose. 
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“(d) Funds realized by the United States 
Government from the sale, transfer, or dis- 
posal of defense articles returned to the 
United. States Government by a recipient 
country or international organization as no 
longer needed for the purpose for which fur- 
nished shall be credited to the respective ap- 
propriation, fund, or account used to pro- 
cure such defense articles or to the appro- 
priation, fund, or account currently avail- 
able for the same general purpose.” 

(b) Amend section 612, which relates to 
use of foreign currencies, by redesignating 
subsection (c) as subsection (b). 


CHAPTER 2—-ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 302. Chapter 2 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to administrative provisions, 
is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 624, which relates to 
statutory officers, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (b), strike out para- 
graph (3) of” and “of the officers provided 
for in paragraphs (1) and (2) of that sub- 
section”, and substitute for the latter “of 
one or more of said officers”. 

(2) In subsection. (d), strike out ‘Public 
Law 86-735” wherever it appears and sub- 
stitute “the Latin American Development 
Act, as amended”. 

(b) Amend section 625(d), which relates 
to the employment of personnel, as follows: 

(1) In the introductory clause, strike out 
“outside the United States”. 

(2) In paragraph (2), strike out all after 
“prescribe” and substitute a period. 

(c) Amend section 630, which relates to 
terms of detail or assignment, by inserting 
“benefits” after “travel expenses”, in para- 
graphs (2) and (4). 

(d) Amend section 635, which relates to 
general authorities, as follows: 

(1) m subsection (g) (introductory 
clause), insert “and sales” after “loans”. 

(2) Add the following new subsection (1): 

“(1) The President, when he finds it to 
be in the interest of the United States, is 
authorized to sell buildings and grounds in 
foreign countries acquired in connection 
with carrying out activities under part I of 
this Act, and notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any other law, the proceeds of such 
sale may be applied toward the purchase and 
construction, furnishing, improvement, and 
preservation of other properties or held for 
such later use: Provided, That the President 
shall report all such transactions annually 
to the Congress with the budget estimates 
of the agency primarily responsible for ad- 
ministering part I.” 

(e), Amend section 636(f), which relates 
to provisions on uses of funds, by striking 
out “Act to provide for assistance in the 
development of Latin America and in the 
reconstruction of Chile, and for other pur- 
poses” and substituting “Latin American 
Development Act”. 

(f) Amend section 637(a), which relates 
to administrative expenses, by striking out 
“1965” and 852,500,000“ and substituting 
“1966” and “$55,240,000”, respectively. 

(g) Amend section 638, which relates to 
Peace Corps assistance, by striking out all 
beginning with “; or famine” and substitut- 
ing a period. 

(h) Add the following new section 639: 

“Sec. 639. FAMINE AND DISASTER RELIEF.— 
No provision of this Act shall be construed to 
prohibit assistance to any country for famine 
or disaster relief.” 


CHAPTER 3— MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 303. Chapter 3 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to miscellaneous provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 642(a)(2), which re- 
lates to statutes repealed, by striking out 
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“143,” and all beginning with “: Provided,” 
up to the semicolon. 

(b) Amend section 644, which relates to 
definitions, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (g), insert , and not 
procured in anticipation of military assist- 
ance or sales requirements, or pursuant to 
a military assistance or sales order,” after 
“United States Government” and strike out 
“as grant assistance”. 

(2) In subsection (m)(2), strike out 
Such price shall be the same standard 
price” and substitute “Such standard price 
shall be the same price (including author- 
ized reduced prices)”. 

(3) Amend the paragraph following the 
numbered paragraph (3) in subsection (m) 
as follows: : 

(A) In the first sentence, insert “and 
sales” after “Military assistance”, 

(B) In the second proviso, strike out “by 
the military assistance program”. 

(c) Amend section 645, which relates to 
unexpended balances, by striking out “Public 
Law 86-735” and substituting “the Latin 
American Development Act”. 
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A bill to amend further the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Foreign Assistance 

Act of 1965”. 


CHAPTER 1—POLICY 


Sec. 101. Section 102 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended; which relates 
to the statement of policy, is amended by 
inserting after the second full sentence in 
the thirteenth paragraph thereof the follow- 
ing: “Congress further urges that the United 
States and other free world nations place an 
increasing portion of their assistance pro- 
grams on & multilateral basis and that the 
United States continue its efforts to improve 
coordination among programs of assistance 
spo out on a bilateral basis by free world 
nations”. 


CHAPTER 2—DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


Title I Technical cooperation and develop- 
ment grants 


Sec. 102. Title II of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to technical cooper- 
ation and development grants, is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Amend section 212, which relates to 
authorization, by striking out “1965” and 
“$215,000,000” and substituting “1966” and 
“$210,000,000”, respectively. 

(b) Amend section 214, which relates to 
American schools and hospitals abroad, as 
follows; 

(1) Subsection (b) is hereby repealed 
effective July 1, 1966. 

(2) Amend subsection (c) by striking out 
“1965, $18,000,000" and substituting “1966, 
$7,000,000”. 


Title Il1l—Investment guaranties 


Sec. 103. Title IIT of chapter 2 of part 1 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amend- 
ed, which relates to investment guaranties, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 221(b), which relates 
to general authority, as follows: 

(1) Amend the introductory clause to read 
as follows: 

“The President may issue guaranties to eli- 
gible United States investors—.” 

(2) In paragraph (1), strike out 82,500. 
000,000” and substitute 85,000,000, 000.“ 

(3) Amend paragraph (2) as follows: 

(A) In the first proviso, strike out “, and 
no such guaranty in the case of a loan shall 
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exceed $25,000,000 and no other such guar- 
anty shall exceed $10,000,000.” 

(B) In the fourth proviso, strike out 
“1966” and substitute “1967.” 

(b) Amend section 221(c), which relates 
to general authority, by inserting after the 
word “guaranty,” the third time it appears, 
the words “of an equity investment.” 

(c) Amend section 222(b), which relates 
to general provisions, by inserting after (ex- 
elusive of informational media guaranties) ,” 
the words “and to pay the costs of investigat- 
ing and adjusting (including costs of arbitra- 
tion) claims under such anties,”. 

(d) Amend section 223, which relates to 
definitions, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “and” at 
the end thereof and in subsection (b) strike 
out the period and substitute “; and”. ` 

(2) Add the following new subsection (e): 

“(c) the term ‘eligible United States in- 
yestors’ means United States citizens, or cor- 
porations, partnerships, or other associations 
created under the laws of the United States or 
any State or territory and substantially 
beneficially owned by United States citizens, 
as well as foreign corporations, partnerships, 
or other associations wholly owned by one or 
more such United States citizens, corpora- 
tions, partnerships, or other associations: 
Provided, That the eligibility of a foreign cor- 
poration shall be determined without regard 
to, any shares, in aggregate less than 5 per 
centum of the total of issued and subscribed 
share capital, required by law to be held by 
persons other than the United States 
owners.” 

(e) Amend section 224, which relates to 
housing projects in Latin American coun- 
tries, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 224. Housrne PROJECTS IN LATIN 
AMERICAN: COUNTRIES.—(a) It is the sense of 
Congress that in order to stimulate private 
home ownership and assist in the develop- 
ment of stable ecouomies in Latin America, 
the authority conferred by this section 
should be utilized for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the development in the American Re- 
publics of self-liquidating pilot housing proj- 
ects, the development of institutions engaged 
in Alliance for Progress programs, with par- 
ticular emphasis on cooperatives, free labor 
unions, savings and loan and other institu- 
tions in Latin America engaged directly or in- 
directly in the financing of home mortgages, 
the construction of homes for lower income 
persons and families, the increased mobiliza- 
tion of savings and the improvement of hous- 
ing conditions in Latin America. 

“(b) To carry out the purposes of subsec- 
tion (a), the President is authorized to issue 
guaranties, on such terms and conditions as 
he shall determine, to eligible United States 
investors as defined in section 223 assuring 
against loss of loan investments made by 
such investors in— 

“(1) pilot or demonstration private hous- 
ing projects in Latin America of types sim- 
ilar to those insured by the Federal Housing 
Administration and suitable for conditions 
in Latin America; 

“(2) credit institutions in Latin America 
engaged directly or indirectly in the financ- 
ing of home mortgages, such as savings and 
loan institutions; 

“(3) housing projects in Latin America for 
lower income families and persons, which 
projects shall be constructed in accordance 
with maximum unit costs established by the 
President for families and persons whose in- 
comes meet the limitations prescribed by the 
President; 

“(4) housing projects in Latin America 
which will promote the development of insti- 
tutions important to the success of the Al- 
liance for Progress, such as free labor unions 
and cooperatives; or 

“(5) housing projects in Latin America 25 
per centum or more of the aggregate of the 
mortgage financing for which is made avall- 
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able from sources within Latin America and 
has not derived from sources outside Latin 
America, which projects shall, to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, have a unit cost of 
not more than $6,500. 

„(e) The total face amount of guaranties 
issued under this section outstanding at any 
one time shall not exceed $350,000,000: 
Provided, That the total face amount of guar- 
anties issued under subsection (b)(1) out- 
standing at any one time shall not ‘exceed 
$250,000,000: Provided further, That no pay- 
ment may be made under this section for any 
loss arising out of fraud or misconduct for 
which the investor is responsible: Provided 
further, That this authority shall continue 
until June 30, 1967.“ 


Title Vi—Alliance for Progress 


Sec. 106. Section 252 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to the Alliance for Progréss, is amended 
by striking out, in the first sentence thereof, 
all after the words “until expended” and 
substituting the following: “Provided, That 
any unappropriated portion of the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for any such 
fiscal year may be appropriated in any sub- 
sequent fiscal year during the above period in 
addition to the amount otherwise authorized 
to be appropriated for such subsequent fiscal 
year. The sums appropriated pursuant to 
this section, except for not to exceed 
$100,000,000 in each of the fiscal years 1963 
and 1964 and $85,000,000 in each of the fiscal 
years 1965 and 1966 of the funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to this section for use 
beginning in each such fiscal year, shall be 
available only for loans payable as to princi- 
pal and interest in United States dollars.” 


CHAPTER 3--INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND PROGRAMS 


Sec. 104. Section 302 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which 
relates to international organizations and 
programs, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend the first sentence by 
out “1965” and “$134,272,400" and substitut- 
ing 1966“ and “$155,455,000”, respectively. 

(b) Strike out the second sentence. 

CHAPTER 4—SUPPORTING ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 105. Section 402 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to supporting assistance, is amended 
by striking out in the first sentence “1965” 
and “$405,000,000" and substituting “1966” 
and “$369,200,000", respectively. 

CHAPTER 5—CONTINGENCY FUND 


Sec, 106. Section 451 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to the contingency fund, is amended 
as follows: 

(a) Amend subsection (a) as follows: 

(1) Strike out “1965” and “$150,000,000” 
and substitute “1966” and “$50,000,000”, 
respectively. 

(2) Add the following new sentence: “In 
addition, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for use in Viet- 
nam such sums as may be necessary in the 
fiscal year 1966 for programs authorized by 
parts I and II of this Act in accordance with 
the provisions applicable to such programs 
if he determines such use to be important to 
the national interest: Provided, That the 
President shall present to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives the programs to be car- 
ried out from funds requested by the Presi- 
dent to be appropriated under authority 
of this sentence.” 

(b) Amend subsection (b) by striking out 
“this section” and substituting “the first 
sentence of subsection (a)”. 


PART HI: CHAPTER 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 201. Chapter 1 of part III of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
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which relates to general provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 605, which relates to 
retention and use of items; as follows: 

(1) Im the section heading strike out 
Items“ and substitute “Certain Items and 
Funds”. 

(2) Add the following new subsection: 

“(c) Funds realized as a result of any 
failure of a transaction financed under au- 
thority of part I of this Act to conform to the 
requirements of this Act, or to applicable 

es and regulations of the United States 
Government, or to the terms of any agree- 
ment or contract entered into ‘under au- 
thority of part I of this Act, shall revert to 
the respective appropriation, fund, or ac- 
count used to finance such transaction or to 
the appropriation, fund, or account currently 
available for the same general purpose.” 

(b) Amend section 612, which relates 
use of foreign currencies, by redesignating 
subsection (c) as subsection (b). 

CHAPTER 2—ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Szo. : 202. Chapter 2 of part III of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to administrative provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 624, which relates to 
statutory officers, as follows: 

(1) -In subsection (b), strike out “para- 
graph (3) of” and “of the officers provided 
for in. paragraphs (1) and (2) of that sub- 
section”, and substitute for the latter “of 
one or more of said. officers”, 

(2) In subsection (d), strike out “Public 
Law 86-735" wherever it appears and sub- 
stitute “the Latin American Development 
Act, as amended”, 

(b) Amend section 625(d), which relates 
to the employment of personnel, as follows: 

(1) In the introductory clause, strike out 
“outside the United States”. 

(2) In paragraph (2), strike out all after 
“prescribe” and substitute a period. 

(c) Amend section 630, which relates to 
terms of detail or assignment, by inserting 
“benefits” after “travel expenses,” in para- 
graphs (2) and (4). 

(d) Amend section 635, which relates to 
general authorities, by adding the following 
new subsection (1): 

“(1) The President, when he finds it to be 
in the interest of the United States, is au- 
thorized to sell buildings and grounds in 
foreign countries acquired in connection 
with carrying out activities under part I of 
this Act, and, notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, the proceeds of such sale 
may be applied toward the purchase and 
construction, furnishing, improvement, and 
preservation of other properties or held for 
such later use: Provided, That the President 
shall report all such transactions annually 
to the Congress with the budget estimates 
of the agency primarily responsible for ad- 
ministering part I.“ 

(e) Amend section 636(f), which relates 
to provisions on uses of funds, by striking 
out “Act to provide for assistance in the 
development of Latin America and the re- 
construction of Chile, and for other pur- 
poses” and substituting “Latin American 
Development Act”. 

(f) Amend section 637(a), which relates 
to administrative expenses, by striking out 
„1965“ and “$52,500,000" and substituting 
“1966” and “$55,240,000”, respectively. 

(g) Amend section 638, which relates to 
Peace Corps assistance, by striking out all 
beginning with “; or famine” and substitut- 
ing a period. 

(h) Add the following new section 639: 

“Sec. 689, FAMINE AND DISASTER RELIEF.— 
No provision of this Act shall be construed 
to prohibit assistance to any country for 
famine or disaster relief.” 


CHAPTER 3— MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 203. Chapter 3 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
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which relates to miscellaneous provisions, is DELEGATION REPORTS OF THE- of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 

amended as follows: COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELA- consent to have printed in the RECORD 
(a) Amend section 642(a) (2), which re- TIONS CONCERNING FOREIGN two additional delegation reports of the 

lates to statutes repealed, by striking out CURRENCIES AND U.S. DOLLARS Committee on Foreign Relations con- 

“143,” and all beginning with “: Provided,” UTILIZED BY THE COMMITTEE IN cerning the foreign currencies and U.S. 

up to the semicolon. 1964 IN CONNECTION WITH FOR dollars utilized by the committee in 1964 
(b) Amend section 645, which relates to in connection with foreign travel. 


unexpended balances, by striking out Pub- EIGN TRAVEL There being no objection, the reports 
lic Law 86-735" and substituting “the Latin Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
American Development Act”. cordance with the Mutual Security Act as follows: 
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perso! personal expenses. 
e by Senator Cooper to the U.S. Treasury for personal 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
— poney — r ³q/ſ HA. ] m . deena EARE 78 88 
Other (22 USOA. 276) 2 — 10, 478. 61 
Department of the Army. 1, 836. 45 
Total c SERS Ae eae age 


KATHARINE St. GEORGE, 

Chairman, American Group. 

J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and a 
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propriated funds by the American delegation to the Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa- 


tion Conference, Kingston, Jamaica, Nov. 9-22, 1964 
Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of r ae La fe | a ee aise sco 
Name and country currency U.S, dollar U.S. dollar U. S. dollar U.S, dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent Foreign eh 7.75 
currency | or U.S. currency | or U.S. or U.S. curreney or U. currency 


John Sparkman: Jamaica.............. 
Gaylord Nelson: Jamalcaa di 
J. Caleb Boggs: Jamaica 
Jack Miller: Jamaica. 


z| AAT a 


meals, travelers checks, 
prsg gratuities. 


1 $78.89 of this sum reimbursed to U.S. Treasury by Darrell St. Clair. 
NoTE.—$263.10 in personal hotel bills not shown in this report were reimbursed to the U.S. Treasury. 


RECAPITULATION Amount 
Foreign currency fa e , d t . 81,948. 17 
Appropriated funds: S. Res. 339, 88th Cong. —— 44 ꝗ ꝙ 9999 9——j— 334 124. 86 
Nota ę— w w — nthe — ͤ — UäAů6k—2 . . — mnnaaae 2, 078. 00 
. JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Marcu 11, 1965 Chairman, American Delegation. 


EULOGY OF LATE SENATOR CLAIR 
ENGLE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, with 
the death of Clair Engle on July 30, 1964, 
the country lost an able and dedicated 
legislator. 

As a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which he served as the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, his leadership was 
a constructive force for the development 
and the use of the resources of America. 
His interest covered the whole field: wa- 
ter rights, electric power, the use of pub- 
lic lands, land reclamation, conserva- 
tion, and development. 

He carried to his work in the Con- 
gress—both in the House and in the 
Senate—a deep sense of reverence for 
the natural beauty and for the gifts of 
nature which are a part of the heritage 
of America. His actions in the Con- 
gress reflected the strength of the land 
which he represented. In all of his ef- 
forts he demonstrated his belief that the 
natural resources of America were meant 
to serve its people—not just for one 
generation, but indefinitely. 

His death was not just a loss to the 
Congress, to his State, to the Nation, to 
the Democratic Party, but it was a great 
personal loss to everyone who had known 
him and his wife. 

I, therefore, join in paying tribute to 
him for all of his achievements—as a 
Member of Congress, as a public serv- 
ant—but also to pay personal tribute to 
him as a man of great courage and great 
integrity and one with a great capacity 
for friendship and for the sacrifices and 
understanding that go with the title of 
friend. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Clair 
Engle was a courageous man and a com- 
passionate public servant. I know that 
his death has affected all the Members 
of the Congress with whom he served, 
both in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, with a profound feeling 
of tragedy. To have this vigorous and 
vital man cut off in the prime of his life 
and the zenith of his public career, repre- 
sents a great loss to all the people of 
the United States. 

Clair Engle began his career of public 
service at an early age in his home State 
of California. From 1943 to 1958 he 
served with great distinction in the 
House of Representatives where he be- 
came chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. He achieved 
much value for his own State and for 
the country as a whole. He helped build 
up a system of mighty dams throughout 
the great State of California, but he was 
always willing to help work for worth- 
while projects for other areas as well. 

Clair Engle was always willing to 
stand up and be counted for causes he 
knew to be just. We all remember when 
he came into the Senate in his wheel- 
chair on June 10, 1964, to cast his vote to 
shut off debate on the civil rights bill. 
We also remember when he came here 
again on June 19, despite his desperate 
illness, to cast his affirmative vote in 
favor of the civil rights bill. No one 
would have blamed him for not coming 
for these votes, but Clair Engle remained 
true to himself by voting his convictions. 
He always placed the demands of his 
conscience first and foremost in his ful- 
fillment of his public responsibilities, 

We deeply regret the fading of his 
great light. The sympathies of my wife 
Bethine and myself will always be with 


his courageous and devoted wife, Lu. We 
who served with him in the Congress 
sorely miss him. 


RECREATION FEES PURSUANT TO 
LAND AND WATER CONSERVA- 
TION FUND ACT OF 1965 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the regulations covering 
the recreation fees established pursuant 
to the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965. These regulations are 
prescribed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

There being no objection, the regula- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RECREATION FEES: REGULATIONS PROVIDING 
CRITERIA AND FEE SCHEDULES To BE USED IN 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FEES PURSUANT TO LAND 
AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND ACT OF 
1965 
The Land and Water Conservation Fund 

Act of 1965 (78 Stat. 897) authorizes the 
President to provide for the establishment 
of entrance, admission, and user fees at des- 
ignated Federal recreation areas. Executive 
Order 11200 provided for the designation of 
areas at which such fees shall be charged 
and directed the Secretary of the Interior 
to prescribe a schedule of fees which may be 
collected at those areas. A new part 18 mak- 
ing provision for the establishment of rec- 
reation fees at designated areas is published 
below. 

Although it is the policy of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior that whenever practi- 
cable the rule requirements of the 
Administrative Procedures Act (5 U.S.C. 
1003) be observed, it is imperative that this 
part take effect immediately because the 
provisions of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1965 became effective on 
January 1, 1965, and a delay in the estab- 
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lishment of recreation fees pursuant to the 
act will result in a loss of revenues to the 
Fund. In order to avoid such loss, this part 
shall become effective on the date of this 
regulation. 

Subtitle A of title 43 is amended by the 
addition of a new part 18: 

SEC. 

18.1 Application. 

18.2 Types of fees. 

18.3 Annual fee. 

18.4 Optional short-term fees. 

18.5 Other entrance or admission fees. 
18.6 User fees. 

18.7 Continuation of current fees. 

18.8 Exceptions, exclusions, and exemptions. 

Authority: Sections 18.1 to 18.8 issued 
under section 2, 78 Stat. 897; Executive Or- 
der 11200. 

Section 18.1. Application. 

This part is promulgated pursuant to the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965, 78 Stat. 897, and Executive Order 11200. 
Any recreation fee which may be charged by 
the National Park Service, the Bureau of 
Land Management, the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, the Forest Service, the Corps of En- 
gineers, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
the U.S. section of the International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission (United States 
and Mexico) shall be selected from the sched- 
ule of fees according to the criteria set forth 
in this part. 

Section 18.2. Types of fees. 

There shall be two general types of fees: 
entrance or admission fees and user fees. 
There shall be three types of entrance or ad- 
mission fees: an annual fee, a fee for single 
visit or series of visits which may be paid 
in lieu of the annual fee, and a fee for a visit 
payable at areas to which the annual fee 
does not apply. 

Section 18.3. Annual fee. 

(a) Payment of the annual fee shall ad- 
mit, without further payment during the 
year for which it was paid, the individual 
paying such fee and all those who accom- 
pany him in a private noncommercial auto- 
mobile to all designated areas, except those 
areas which are specifically excluded from 
the coverage of the annual fee by the respec- 
tive heads of the agencies and departments 
administering such areas. Individuals who 
choose not to pay the annual fee shall pay a 
fee for a single visit or series of visits. The 
annual fee for the period April 1, 1965, 
through March 31, 1966, and each 12-month 
period thereafter, shall be $7. 

(b) The heads of the administering agen- 
cies and departments shall make the annual 
fee applicable to at least all those designated 
areas which (1) have a variety of recreation 
opportunities, and (2) which are commonly 
entered by automobile, unless exception to 
such application is made by the head of such 
agency. Examples of such areas include 
parks, water resource projects, forest areas, 
refuges, national recreation areas, and parts 
thereof. 

Section 18.4. Optional short-term fees. 


(a) The fee for a single visit or series of 
visits payable in lieu of the annual fee shall 
be paid by each individual who has reached 
his 16th birthday and shall be the option 
provided for in section 2(a) (ii) of Public 
Law 88-578. It shall be payable by persons 
who choose not to pay the annual fee, in- 
cluding all persons riding in automobiles, 
and all persons entering by any means other 
than private noncommercial automobile. 

(b) This fee shall be applicable at all areas 
within the coverage of the annual fee. The 
fee shall be 25, 60, 75 cents or $1 per person 
per day at the discretion of the administer- 
ing agency or department, provided that such 
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agency or department head shall use the fol- 
lowing criteria in selecting the exact fee: 

1. The direct and indirect cost of the 
United States of establishing and maintain- 
ing the area. 

2. The quality and variety of recreation 
opportunities offered in the area. 

3. The amount charged for admission to 
or the use of comparable Federal, State, local, 
and private areas. 

4. The impact of the fee on potential de- 
velopment of other outdoor recreation areas 
and facilities in the locality by State and 
local governments and by private investors. 

5. The contributions of State and local 
governments and private organizations to the 
maintenance and development of the area. 

(c) A weekly rate for 7 consecutive days of 
continuous or intermittent use shall be 
established at five times the daily rate. 


Section 18.5. Other entrance or admission 
fees. 


(a) The fee for a single visit payable at 
designated areas to which the annual fee 
does not apply shall be paid by each individ- 
ual who has reached his 16th birthday. This 
fee shall be charged at designated areas 
which are not commonly entered by auto- 
mobile. Such areas include, but are not 
limited to, certain historic sites, historic 
buildings, and monuments. 

(b) This fee shall be $0.25, $0.50, $0.75, or 
$1 per person per visit, at the discretion of 
the head of the administering agency or de- 
partment. The criteria mentioned in section 
18.4 shall be used in selecting the exact fee. 


Section 18.6. User fees. 


(a) User fees are payable for the use of 
sites, facilities, equipment or services pro- 
vided by the United States especially for rec- 
reationists in designated areas, which in- 
clude, but are not limited to, well developed 
campsites, picnic areas, bathhouses, lockers, 
boat launching facilities, boats, other ma- 
rine equipment, guide services, firewood, 
and winter sport facilities. User fees may 
be charged at designated areas singly or in 
addition to entrance or admission fees. 

(b) User fees shall be selected from within 
the range of fees set forth below, and such 
sélection shall be made only after considera- 
tion of the criteria set forth in section 18.4. 
User fees may be charged for additional types 
of sites, facilities, equipment and services 
not listed below, in such amounts as are rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of the Interior. 


RANGE OF USER FEES 
Sites 


Camp and trailer sites (for overnight use), 
$1 to $3. 

Picnic sites (per site per day), $0.50 to 
$0.75. 

Boat launching sites (daily fee), $0.50 to 
$1.50. 

No such site shall be the subject of a user 
fee unless it contains or is within a reason- 
able distance of the following facilities: 


Camp Boat- 
and | Picnic | launch- 


Basic facility required 
trailer | sites ing 
sites sites 
Access and circulatory roads !.| X x x 
Parking! X X X 
Drinking X 
Toilet facilities X X 
Refuse containers. X X X 
Picnic tables ? x 
Fire grates ? or fireplaces. x x 
Adequate tent 
. <--~ ~  - oo -e — 
Boat launching ramps or fa- 
— — 2 — X 


Except at campsites accessible only by boat. 
2 Not applicable to trailer sites. 
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Facilities 

Lockers: $0.25 per locker daily. 

Boat storage and handling: to be estab- 
lished at a daily, weekly, monthly, or annual 
rate in accord with the criteria set forth in 
section 18.4. 

Elevators: at least 0.10 per person per 
round trip. 

Ferries or other means of transportation: 
to be established at a rate in accord with the 
criteria set forth in section 18.4. 

Bathhouses: $0.25-$0.50 per day per per- 
son, 6 years and over. 

Swimming pools: to be established at a 
daily rate in accord with the criteria set 
forth in section 18.4. 

Equipment 

Boats, row: a minimum of $1 per poat per 
day or fraction thereof. 

Boats, motorized: a minimum of $5 per 
boat per day or fraction thereof. 

Services 

Firewood: to be established at a rate in 
accord with the criteria set forth in section 
18.4. 

Guided tours: to be established at a rate in 
accord with the criteria set forth in section 
18.4. 


Section 18.7. Continuation of current fees 


All recreation fees in effect on December 31, 
1964, or on the last day when a charge was 
payable for public visitor use at the respec- 
tive recreation areas, shall continue in effect 
for the period beginning the effective date 
of this part through March 31, 1965, except 
those fees which heretofore would permit 
entrance, admission or use for a period in ex- 
cess of fifteen (15) days. Effective April 1, 
1965, only the fees described in this part 
may be charged at designated areas. 

Section 18.8. Exceptions, exclusions, and ex- 
emptions 

In the application of the provisions of this 
part, the following exemptions, exclusions, 
and exemptions shall apply: 

(a) Nothing contained herein shall author- 
ize Federal hunting and fishing licenses or 
fees; 

(b) No fee shall be charged for the use 
of any waters; 

(c) No fee shall be charged for travel by 
private noncommercial vehicle over any na- 
tional parkway, any road or highway estab- 
lished as part of the national Federal-aid 
system, or any road within the National For- 
est System, or a public land area, which, al- 
though it is part of a larger area, is com- 
monly used by the public as means of travel 
between two places either or both of which 
are outside the area; 

(d) No fee shall be charged any person in 
the exercise of a right of access to privately 
owned lands; 

(e) No short-term entrance or admission 
fee shall be charged at any area where more 
than 50 percent of the land within such 
area has been donated to the United States 
by a State, unless the Governor of such 
State or his designee has been advised of such 
fee at least 60 days prior to its establish- 
ment and unless any recommendation of 
such Governor and all legal and other ob- 
ligations of the United States to such State 
with respect to such areas have been taken 
into consideration; 

(f) No fee shall be charged for access to 
waters or shorelines by those classes of per- 
sons which have rights thereto under treaty 
or law; 

(g) No fee shall be charged for commercial 
or other activities not related to recreation; 

(h) No entrance or admission fee shall be 
charged any person conducting State, local, 
or Federal Government business; 
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(1) No entrance or admission fee shall be 
charged at any entrance to Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park unless such fees 
are charged at main highway and thorough- 
fare entrances, 

STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


AN ALASKAN VOICE OF DEMOCRACY 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, each 
year we in Congress look forward to read- 
ing the essays prepared by high school 
students across the country for the Voice 
of Democracy contest, sponsored by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

The statewide winner in Alaska this 
year is Miss Virginia Mann Rohr, a 16- 
year-old junior at Eielson High School. 
She is the daughter of Col. and Mrs. 
Louis W. Rohr, wing commander at Eiel- 
son Air Force Base. Because I believe 
‘Virginia’s essay is a moving, well-written 
call to patriotism, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be made a part of the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 
(By Virginia Mann Rohr) 

Facing all Americans today is a tremen- 
dously-important challenge that must be 
met with unfaltering determination—and it 
must be met now.. That challenge is to keep 
America free. 

No one sentence or lengthy paragraph can 
summarize the responsibilities of the citizen 
as well as our own Pledge of Allegiance. Let 
us examine this oath phrase by phrase, word 
for word, and see just what message it holds 
for each of us as citizens. 

With hand over heart we recite, “I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States 
of America.” Just what is this allegiance 
that we so freely pledge? “Webster's New 
World Dictionary” describes it as “the duty 
of being loyal to one’s ruler; government, or 
country.” When we utter this pledge, we are 
promising our loyalty and devotion to our 


flag. r 

Old Glory symbolizes, in its kaleidoscope 
of stars and stripes and brilliant hues of red, 
white, and blue, the hardiness and courage 
of the men who fought and still continue to 
fight for our liberty; the purity and inno- 
cence of those men and their fellow country- 
men; the vigilance, perseverance, and jus- 
tice which have been recognized as trade- 
marks of our country. 

With due reverence we say one 
nation under God.” In this modern era of 
technological wonders too many people be- 
come engulfed in the material aspects of 
life. As the prodrome warns the physician 
‘of the onset of a disease, so the symptoms of 
selfishness, prejudice, and greed warn us of 
the materialism which grips our society to- 
day. As Christians and as Americans, we 
must prevent this cancer of hatred from be- 
coming malignant and destroying the very 
ideals for which this country stands. 

The United States was originally founded 

for want of a place to worship God, so let us 
be ever mindful of His Presence and act 
accordingly. 
v On our national currency is stamped the 
phrase “In God We Trust.” In respect to 
this phrase, may we look to Him for guid- 
ance and leadership in every decision we 
make—no matter how small or how mo- 
mentous., 

Then, with pride, we add, “ indivis- 
ible. * * +*+” We remain undivided in the 
face of such political poison as communism. 
As a dose of arsenic, once administered into 
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the body, will rapidly stiffen the joints and 
suffocate its victim, s0, communism, equally 
lethal, administered into the free world can 
and does stifle the representative voice of the 
people in the Government and eventually 
strangles democracy. 

_Even more startling, however, is the apa- 
thetic nature displayed by too many Ameri- 
cans toward this gradual pollution of free 
societies when they shirk the responsibilities 
of voting and obeying the law. 

In conclusion, we say, “* * * with liberty 
and justice for all.“ Is the liberty and jus- 
tice that we as a nation share, equal for all? 
No, it is not. In our daily lives we must 
strive to extend the wonderful blessing of 
freedom to all peoples of the world. First, 
however, such good intentions must be met 
at home. Let us all, regardless of race, re- 
ligion, or creed, join into a brotherhood that 
will keep us unified and strong. 

Now I will join these vital words and 
phrases into their original form: “I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which it 
stands, one nation under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” 

Are we as citizens strong enough to honor 
this pledge to the fullest? With an eye to 
God, who blessed us with the unalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness; and with a hand on the shoulder of 
our fellow man, we shall be, 


OPERATION POLAR STRIKE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, Ex- 
ercise Polar Strike, the largest military 
exercise ever held in Alaska, has just 
been completed. The joint-combined 
exercise, under the direction of the 
Alaskan Command, involved Army and 
Air Force units from Alaska, 11 other 
States, and Canada. In addition, the 
exercise involved National Guard units 
from Alaska, Washington, and Minne- 
sota. 

Lt. Gen. Raymond J. Reeves, USAF, 
commander in chief, Alaska, said he is 
convinced that Polar Strike was one of 
the most important and valuable exer- 
cises ever held by the U.S. military forces. 

The objectives of Exercise Polar Strike 
were peculiar to the northern latitudes; 
and while they are still under careful 
study, it appears that all were success- 
fully met. 

First of the objectives was to evaluate 
plans for the reinforcement of the Alas- 
kan Command by the U.S. Strike Com- 
mand and for continued operations in 
Alaska. The reinforcements included a 
reinforced Infantry brigade from Fort 
Lewis, Wash., supporting units from such 
widespread points as Fort Meade, Md.; 
Fort Bragg, N.C.; and, Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz.; and Air Force units from Dyess 
Air Force Base, Tex.; Hamilton Air 
Force Base, Calif.; and Sewart Air Force 
Base,Tenn. Men and equipment poured 
into Alaska, to form fighting elements 
that proved they could live, move, and 
operate under the extremes of the Alas- 
kan winter. 

Thus, they met a second objective—to 
provide participating forces with train- 
ing in cold-weather operations. Tem- 
peratures in the exercise area dropped 
to well below 40° below zero; yet the 
forces continued to operate. 

Another objective was to continue de- 
velopment of independent-brigade doc- 
trines for operations in a cold-weather 
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environment. To further this study, 
Exercise Polar Strike employed two 

ly different brigade organiza- 
tions. The friendly force—made up of 
troops from Fort Lewis, Wash.; Fort 
Wainwright, Alaska; and, the Alaska 
National Guard—was a heavily mech- 
anized force depending principally on 
ground movement by tracked vehicle, 
backed up by trucks. The aggressor 
force—composed of troops from Fort 
Richardson, Alaska, and a battalion of 
the Royal Canadian regiment—was a 
light air-mobile force, and included two 
companies of parachute troops. It was 
entirely supported by air. Thus, two 
separate types of brigade organizations 
faced each other in the exercise. 

Yet another objective was to field test 
and evaluate equipment in cold-weather 
operations. Under test were vehicles 
and a number of items, ranging from 
cold-weather clothing to aviation con- 
trol and safety aids. These tests are 
still being evaluated; and many of the 
items will continue to be tested under 
other conditions through the winter. 
But it is interesting to note that. such 
testing goes on continually in Alaska; 
and, from it, some valuable changes have 
been made in the equipment of military 
units operating in the north, 

A fifth objective was to evaluate and 
further develop procedures for the com- 
mand and control of joint forces. In this 
area, too, Exercise Polar Strike saw some 
“firsts” for Alaska, as all three major 
headquarters—the Alaskan command; 
U.S. Army, Alaska; and the Alaskan air 
command—moved to the field for the 
Maneuver. It was the first time the Alas- 
kan air command had ever established a 
field headquarters for an Alaskan mili- 
tary exercise. 

The sixth objective of Polar Strike was 
to provide the U.S. strike command with 
information to assist the determination 
of the desired ratio of fixed-wing—Army 
and troop carrier—to rotary-wing air- 
craft necessary to support a ROAD bri- 
gade operating independently in north- 
ern areas. There was heavier Air Force 
participation in Exercise Polar Strike 
than in any previous Alaskan combat 
test; and the results are still being 
studied carefully. However, the exer- 
cise did reinforce the knowledge that our 
military men in Alaska have had for 
many years—that combat activities in 
the North require greater air support 
than do those in other climates or more 
developed areas. 

The final objective of the exercise was 
to refine and evaluate established proce- 
dures for logistical support of combat 
operations of ground and air forces un- 
der cold-weather conditions and to de- 
velop new logistical techniques and re- 
cord requirement data. This, again, is a 
continuing area of study in Alaska. How- 
ever, Polar Strike did reinforce the proof 
of the value of the support battalion, or- 
ganic to infantry brigades; operating 
separately in the northern “latitudes. 
This concept was tested in the ALCOM 
Alaskan exercise a year ago, and proved 
of such value that such battallons were 
formed, organic to the infantry brigades 
stationed in Alaska. Polar Strike was 
their first test as organic units, and com- 
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manders were unanimous in their praise 
of the support battalions. 

Aside from these seven specific objec- 
tives, Exercise Polar Strike reinforced 
the rapidly widening belief that Alaska 
is the finest training ground available 
today to the U.S. military forces. 

One example of such training was the 
guerrilla activity of special forces men 
working with Eskimos of the Alaska 
Army National Scout battalions. The 
special forces teams from Fort Bragg, 
N.C., trained with the Eskimos in villages 
on the periphery of Alaska for several 
days before Exercise Polar Strike, and 
then the special forces and Scouts were 
infiltrated into the exercise area. They 
formed guerrilla bands—half on the side 
of the friendly forces, and half on the 
side of the aggressors; and, throughout 
the exercise, they struck against the rear 
areas of their enemy. Such training for 
the special forces, the Scouts, and the 
regular forces who were forced to protect 
themselves against the guerrilla action, 
is invaluable for such operations as our 
Nation faces today in Vietnam. 

The Canadian forces were able to pro- 
vide their experience in cold-weather 
operations to United States forces. 
Pilots of the Canadian air arm, flying 
T-33 jet trainers, operated as tactical 
fighter pilots, flying in support of ground 
forces, making strikes against ground 
equipment and troops. These missions 
provided the Canadian flyers with ex- 
cellent training and experience in pro- 
viding air support for ground forces an 
area in which the RCAF has only re- 
cently begun serious study. Their air 
arm has been oriented primarily toward 
transport and continental air defense, 
in the past. The integration of tactics 
equipment and personnel of the two na- 
tions contributed immeasurably to the 
interplay of knowledge and to the over- 
all success of the operation. 

The Alaska Air National Guard played 
a significant role in the logistical support 
area of Exercise Polar Strike, ferrying 
cargo and personnel between points 
within Alaska and the main exercise 
area—a role the guard would certainly 
play during an actual emergency. Ini- 
tial movement of troops and equipment 
from the mainland of the United States 
was carried out by the Military Air 
Transport Service—MATS. During the 
course of the exercise, MATS also trans- 
ported equipment, especially outsize 
cargo, within Alaska and the exercise 
area. According to General Reeves, the 
MATS operations were most successful. 

A number of other “firsts” were estab- 
lished during Polar Strike. This was 
the first winter exercise planned and di- 
rected fully by Alaskan command head- 
quarters. For the first time, Tactical Air 
Command’s C-130 aircraft used frozen 
lakes as assault landing fields, delivering 
troops to the combat zone. F-104 fight- 
ers provided the first aerial delivery of 
simulated chemical and bacteriological 
agents to the battle area by high-per- 
formance jet aircraft. This was the first 
time a reinforced Army brigade was de- 
livered into the Arctic. exercise area, 
supplied during the exercise, and with- 
drawn from the area—completely by air. 
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Polar Strike was the first exercise to 
use a readily recognizable mark for dis- 
tinguishing between friendly and enemy 
aircraft. During the exercise, all planes 
fiying missions in support of the enemy 
forces carried a red fuselage-mounted 
tank. Friendly aircraft flew without 
this marking. As a result, aircraft were 
readily identified by player forces, 

The exercise area was a virtual wilder- 
ness of some 8,000 square miles—larger 
than the State of Massachusetts. It en- 
compassed all kinds of terrain found in 
the North, except glaciers, and faced the 
troops. with the problems of operating 
in a region where there are virtually no 
roads, no installed communications, and 
almost no population. Alaska is the 
only place in the United States where 
such realistic training conditions may be 
found. 

Aside from the ruggedness of the ter- 
rain, exercise Polar Strike was carried 
out during a long period of extreme cold. 
This offered an excellent opportunity not 
only to test equipment, but also to ob- 
serve and evaluate the effect of extended 
activity in subzero climate on the men 
in the field. Using exercise Polar Strike 
as a laboratory, medical officers studied 
all facets of cold-weather effects on the 
ability of the men to live and fight in 
northern environments. Such observa- 
tions are a continuing effort on the part 
of our military forces in Alaska. 

Despite the obstacles presented by such 
a training area, morale and professional 
interest were high at all levels during 
exercise Polar Strike. 

Lieutenant General Reeves said the 
exercise proved again that the Army and 
the Air Force can work together as a com- 
plete team under the most adverse con- 
ditions, as they did during the exercise. 

Mr. President, last fall, General Reeves 
extended to me a verbal invitation, while 
I was visiting him at Alaskan command 
headquarters at Elmendorf Air Force 
Base, to attend the winter exercise. 
Later, a written invitation followed. 
From the time when the invitation was 
first extended, I hoped that the stars 
would be in a favorable position and that 
I would be able to go. Idid go. 

Arriving at Fort Greely, south of Fair- 
banks, just a few days before the exercise 
was completed, I had the great privilege 
of going out to the field with General 
Reeves, General Carver, and others, to 
witness the maneuvers. Mr. President, 
the performance of the officers and men 
was magnificient. Some of them had 
been in the field, living under rugged 
conditions, for as long as 3 weeks, with 
the temperature sometimes dropping to 
below minus 50° F. It was my observa- 
tion that morale was high. Many Alas- 
kans and many soldiers from other States 
participated in the exercise. Addition- 
ally, Lt. Col. Bernard J. B. Archambault, 
commanding officer, 2d Battalion, of the 
Royal Canadian Regiment, and officers 
and men of that regiment participated. 

As has been mentioned, this was the 
first occasion of the many similar ma- 
neuvers in which the exercise director 
was the commander in chief of the Alas- 
kan Command. Lt. Gen. Raymond J. 
Reeves was at Fort Greely from the time 
when the exercise commenced until it 
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was concluded, as were Maj. Gen. George 
A. Carver, commanding general, U.S. 
Army, Alaska; Maj. Gen. James C. Jen- 
sen, commander, Alaskan Air Command; 
and Brig. Gen. Andy A. Lipscomb, com- 
manding general, the Yukon Command. 
General Lipscomb served as chief um- 
pire. 

As one high officer told me, “Any man 
trained to fight in these Arctie condi- 
tions is trained to fight anywhere in the 
world.” The job of airlifting troops to 
the maneuver areas was a tremendous 
one. The job of supply and resupply 
was almost herculean. The job of keep- 
ing mechanical equipment in operation 
in subzero temperatures was one which 
I did not believe could be accomplished; 
but it was. It was interesting to me to 
learn that until the time when I left, 
only 13 cases of frostbite had required 
hospitalization. 

For my part, I want to thank General 
Reeves and all of those of his command 
who made it possible for me to be with 
them, and who assuredly furthered my 
education and gave me renewed confi- 
dence in the ability and endurance and 
morale of our officers and men in the 
armed services. Col. George T. Adair, 
commanding officer, Fort Greely, was a 
kind and thoughtful host. It was an ex- 
hilarating and worthwhile experience 
for me. 

Polar Strike was a tremendous success. 


THE HOSPITAL SHIP “HOPE” 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, a recent editorial in the 
Lowell (Mass.) Sun has eloquently sum- 
marized the achievements of the SS 
Hope, the great, white hospital ship that 
brings modern medical knowledge and 
health to millions all over the world. 

As the editorial points out, the good 
ship Hope has sailed to three continents: 
Asia, South America, and Africa. In 4 
years, she has trained hundreds of doc- 
tors and nurses in Indonesia, South 
Vietnam, Peru, Ecuador, and Guinea. 

Hundreds of thousands have directly 
benefited from treatments by Hope doc- 
tors. Many thousands more have re- 
ceived their first vaccinations or their 
first pints of milk from Hope. 

Most important, however, the educa- 
tion of the medical personnel in these 
developing nations is being dispersed 
throughout the countries, and the knowl- 
edge will benefit many generations to 
come. i 

This flow of education, Mr. President, 
is the outstanding achievement of the 
American men and women in white who 
volunteer their time and talents with 
Hope that the Lowell Sun editorial 
salutes; and I ask that the editorial be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
s “Hope” AFLOAT 

American programs of assistance to friend- 
ly peoples the world over take many forms. 
One with magnificent potential for lasting 
good, although less well publicized than 
some, is called simply Project Hope. 

The word stands for Health Opportunity 
for People Everywhere, and the program’s 
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principal activity is the dispatch of a hos- 
pital ship, the SS Hope, to areas in need for 
higher standards of medical care. 

The ship's major function is that of teach- 
ing, although in the course of instructing 
doctors and medical assistants in modern 
techniques it renders treatment to hundreds 
of men, women, and children. The Hope 
carries a full complement of medically train- 
ed personnel and is especially equipped with 
operating theaters, laboratories, and librar- 
ies, for postgraduate courses for native 
doctors, 

Already in its 3 years afloat, the Hope has 
visited Asia, Africa, and Latin America. It 
is operated by the People-to-People Health 
Foundation, a nonprofit organization which 
receives some Government support but exists 
principally on contributions from business 
and private sources. Presidents Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson all have heartily en- 
dorsed its work. 


“OPINION IN THE CAPITAL’—IN- 
TERVIEW WITH SENATOR DODD 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, March 14, 1965, the regular “Opin- 
ion in the Capital“ program, originating 
on channel 5, in Washington, D.C., car- 


ried an interview with the distinguished 


senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp}, by Mark Evans, vice president for 
public affairs for Metromedia, Inc., and 
Jack Bell, chief Senate correspondent of 
the Associated Press. 

I watched the program, personally, 
and was once again impressed by the 
calm and knowledgeable manner in 
which the Senator from Connecticut dis- 
penses common sense on many of the 
major issues of our day, particularly the 
situation in Vietnam, concerning which 
the Senator from Connecticut has spoken 
so eloquently and wisely on the floor of 
the Senate of the United States. 

For those who may not have had an 
opportunity to view this program, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a transcript of the interview be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OPINION IN THE CAPITAL 
(Produced by Florence Lowe, a Metropolitan 

Broadcasting television production, 8 

p.m., March 14, 1965) 

Guest: Senator THomas Dopp, Democrat, 
of Connecticut. 

Reporters: Mark Evans, vice president for 
public affairs for Metromedia, Inc., Jack 
Bell, chief Senate correspondent, Associated 


Mr. Evans. Jack, with a man with as many 
varied interests as Senator Dopp, I’m sure 
we're in fora windfall. Why don't you begin? 

FIREARMS 

Mr, BELL. Senator, are you prepared to go 
as far as the President as suggested in his 
message on crime in dealing with this gun 
situation? 

Senator Dopp. Yes, I am now. I started 
out with just That's what I 

I then amended it to 


originally proposed. 
include the long gun: the rifle, the shotgun. 


I'm now prepared to say Let's bar all mail- . 


order traffic in guns.” Because the situation 
has worsened progressively. I say we're at a 
point where we ought to put an end to all of 
it. 

Mr. Evans. You've been a “John the Bap- 
tist” sort of fellow, crying in the wilderness 
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for a long time, Senator. Did you sell the 
President on the idea? 

Senator Dopp. No, no. I wish I could take 
credit for that. I do feel that our commit- 
tee did some educational work generally with 
the public: we held hearings: we conducted 
investigations: the staff did a great amount 
of work, and all of this, I hope, contributed 
to the President’s better understanding of 
the menace we're facing. 

Mr. BELL. Senator, you're a hunter. Is this 
going to affect hunters materially? 

Senator Dopp. No. You're quite right, I’ve 
been a hunter, I own guns. I'm not against 
legitimate sports activity, I’m for it. But I 
see nothing in this proposal or the bill which 
I've introduced, which will in any way, im- 
pair the legitimate sportsman. 


NARCOTICS 


Mr, Evans. Many of these bills that you’ve 
been fostering for a long time now Senator 
are coming to the floor and it looks as though 
something might happen. The House, last 
week, passed a unanimous decision on the 
“goofball” bill which has been very much 
in your mind, Are you expecting success 
on this too? 

Senator Dopp. Oh sure. The Senate passed 
that bill last year unanimously. It was 
the bill I introduced in the Senate, Con- 
gressman Harris took it up in the House, did 
a good job with it. No one deserves any 
particular credit. These things only needed 
emphasis, education, as far as the public 
was concerned. They needed to be done, 
and they are getting done. 

Mr. Evans, There has been much said in 
the past, of the British system in allocating 
narcotics. I know that you've studied this 
long and hard. Do you have any feelings 
on the British system? Does it have any- 
thing in its favor? 

Senator Dopp. I have this feeling. I think 
that we should really take the approach that 
they do with respect to the narcotic addict. I 
think he’s truly a sick man. Some of them 
get into criminal activities and this has to 
be dealt with separately. But, generally they 
ought to be viewed as ill people. 

Mr. BELL. What about the problem of mari- 
huana as far as young people are concerned? 

Senator Dopp. I think we're right about 
marihuana. There’s a big argument about 
this I know. There are those who say there is 
nothing really addictive about it. That it’s 
just a step beyond tobacco or something of 
that sort. The best information I get is 
that this is not so. That it is addictive, that 
it is damaging, that it leads to other addic- 
tions—more serious. Like heroin. 

Mr. BELL. Is there anything about mari- 
huana that’s been official—that we need it in 
a “drug” sense? 

Senator Dopp. Not that I know of. I don’t 
know of any. 

Mr. Evans. You said that these people are 
sick, Senator. Do you mean by that that 
these people should be able to go to the drug 
store with a doctor’s prescription and be 

Senator Dopp. That’s what the British do. 
I have some misgivings about that in our so- 
ciety. There are differences in our society 
and the British—the British police officer 
doesn’t carry a gun. I can’t imagine what 
would happen in this country if we took 
guns away from all our police officers. They 
seem to do better with some things—maybe 
they can do better with—for some reasons I 
can't describe. I don’t know. 

But, it seems for us, anyway, unwise to me 
to allow the narcotic addict to get a prescrip- 
tion, go in and take care of his habit in 
that way. I'd rather see them hospitalized, 
treated, eased back into life through the use 
of stopover houses. I think there are a lot 
of things we can do short of allowing them 


to get drugs freely. 
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VIETNAM 


Mr. BELL. Senator, I'd like to get into Viet- 
nam at this point: You've recently made a 
strong statement in the Senate in favor of 
President Johnson's course there. Since you 
made that statement that war has been even 
more escalated. Do you favor a continuation 
of the escalation of that war? 

Senator Dopp. I said on other occasions, 
Jack, and I'll repeat it here. I'm not a mili- 
tary man. It's difficult for me to answer a 
question of that kind. I think that really is 
a question that the President can answer 
after consulting with his top military tech- 
nicians and strategists. I think it’s fair to 
point out that the escalation hasn’t been 
initiated by us. It’s the Communists that 
have escalated the war. What do we do to 
cause them to withdraw from their aggres- 
sion in Vietnam? Well, the President ob- 
viously feels that we have got to give them 
some of the same medicine they’ve been 
dishing out to the free Vietnamese, How 
much—how far? I truly don’t know the 
answer to that. I suppose the President 
would say as much as it takes to get them 
to cease and desist from their aggression, 
subversion, infiltration. 

Mr. Evans. From your speech, Senator, I 
get the feeling you feel the Red Chinese will 
not come to the aid of the North Vietnamese 
with troops. You also pointed out that they 
are too vulnerable on the coast with their 
industrial cities, 

Senator Dopp. This is a risked judgment. 
Who can say? It seems that way to me from 
all I can learn about their situation—their 
geographical situation, their economic situ- 
ation, their differences with the Moscow 
Communists, all add up to me, to an un- 
likelihood that they would take us on if I 
may put it that way in an all-out struggle. 
I don't think that will happen, but I could 
be proved wrong in the next minute. You've 
got to take risks in life—you’ve got to take 
risks to protect freedom. We can’t just sit 
back and worry all the time. “If we do this, 
that will happen to us”—get into a state of 
do-nothingism. I think all of life is risks— 
freedom and we've got to take some of those 
risks. 

Mr. BELL. You made the point in your 
speech that our intelligence is not very good 
in South Vietnam. How are we going to 
know when the point has been reached where 
the Communists are about to give up, or are 
at least in retreat? 

Senator Dopp. I guess again, that we would 
hear through so-called neutral sources, 
friends, I assume. I'm confident that those 
channels are open, When they are ready to 
say “uncle” we'll hear it loud and clear. Will 
we see it in the military sense? I suppose so. 
I think we ought to know the result of their 
reprisals on our attacks—economic centers, 
military centers. I think we ought to know 
that. I think we ought to hear—I hope our 
intelligence improves and I think it is im- 
proving. I think it’s better than it was, from 
what I'm told. 

Mr. Evans, I think one of the most en- 
lightened statements in your speech is where 
you indicated that one of our problems has 
been a rotation of our own leadership and 
you also pointed out that in the 5 years, 
there have been 10 or 12 topflight men who 
have made real inroads, friendshipwise, with 
the political leaders, religious leaders, and 
military leaders and you're going to write a 
letter to the President urging that these 10 
or 12 men be sent back there to see if we 
could bind all the forces together. Have you 
done that? 

Senator Dopp. Yes, I wrote to the Presi- 
dent—I have also talked to some of his top 
staff people. The President has written back 
and answered my letter. He said in effect, 
he thought there was something to it. He 
was looking into it and so on. I think it 
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received consideration and is receiving con- 
sideration. In the letter, I don’t think I 
mentioned any names but in personal con- 
versation I did. I don’t want to do that 
here because it won't be fair to those indi- 
viduals. Sometimes I find that there are 
personality conflicts and this is the most 
regrettable thing of all. It seems to me that 
the stakes are so high that we can’t afford 
to dwell on personalities and their difficul- 
ties. If there are more than two involved 
it seems to me they ought to be able to sub- 
merge what personal differences they have. 
If competence of an unusual character is in- 
volved and it is in some of these people, they 
ought to go back, and they want to go back, 
and they could be helpful if they went back. 

Mr. BELL. One of your colleagues, Senator 
Young of Ohio, called for the replacement of 
General Taylor as our ambassador. Are you 
satisfied with Taylor operations there? 

Senator Dopp. Yes, I have a very high 
opinion of General Taylor. I think he’s a 
wonderful man. I don’t know him well 
really, but I’ve observed him at committee 
hearings and I’ve had a few contacts with 
him. He's made a topflight impression on 
me. His record is outstanding. I’m sure 
he has some personality defects. Who 
doesn’t? I think he’s good and I think he's 
well balanced and I think he’s a good man 
on the job. 

Mr. BELL. One of Senator Young’s objec- 
tions to General Taylor is that he has a mil- 
itary viewpoint. Do you think that is true? 
We're stressing too much the military? 

Senator Dopp. No, I don’t think that’s true. 
Of course, as you and I know, he does have 
a military viewpoint. He should have, and 
I’m glad he does have because the big prob- 
lem right now in Vietnam is military. I have 
found that these good military people are 
the best advocates of peace. You show me a 
good soldier that’s been through a war and 
I'll show you the fellow that’s really for peace. 
So, I don’t worry about that in the case of 
Taylor. There is something to the argument 
that this or that military man is so militaris- 
tic that he can’t handle a civilian problem, 
but this—you and I could cite classic exam- 
ples of outstanding soldiers like Eisenhower, 
for example, who became great civilian 
leaders. 

Mr. Evans. Senator, I don’t think I’ve ever 
done this on TV before, but I can’t commend 
you highly enough for this speech you made 
on the Senate floor. I would like to offer 
people who are watching this program, the 
availability of this speech, if you write to 
Senator THomas Dopp, or the station to which 
you are now listening, or viewing, I would be 
very happy to see that you get a copy of this 
speech. It’s probably the most articulate, 
well-rounded and definitive story of the Viet- 
namese problem that has ever come down the 
pike. Jack, I hope you agree with that. 

Senator Dopp. I don’t know whether Jack 
agrees or not, but I sure do. 

Mr. Evans. One of the points you make 
Senator, is that we have done a bad job in 
political war—we have failed to fight back— 
we have failed to take the initiative. We're 
always on the reaction instead of the action 
side. I think you pointed out that we should 
infiltrate the North Vietnamese with 
guerrillas, 

Senator Dopp. I think we should. Guer- 
rillas and infiltrators. 

Mr. Evans. You pointed this out some years 
ago and nothing happened. 

Senator Dopp. I’ve been talking about it for 
a long time. I was over there about 4 years 
ago—I wasn’t there very long and I don’t 
pose as any expert on it but I was there and 
I got a look. I got some feel, better than I 
had before I went anyway. It’s not only true 
in Vietnam, it’s true in all these trouble 
spots. I think it is a failure in our policy. 
I think we ought to give back to them what 
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they give tous. Anyway, it’s a new technique 
in the struggles of the world. Why shouldn’t 
we have free world infiltrators and free world 
conspirators among the Communists? There 
is nothing more effective than a conspiracy 
of truth. 

Mr. Evans. Have you had any encourage- 
ment on this? 

Senator Dopp. Yes, oh, Yes. I’m quite con- 
fident, that the administration, if I may put 
it that way, thinks that thisisright. I think 
they have been thinking about it anyway. 
I am not suggesting this is any original idea. 
It has been talked about by a number of 
people. 

Mr. BELL. What’s the CIA doing in there? 
If it isn’t doing something of this sort? 

Senator Dopp. I hope it is. I don’t think 
it has done it well enough and I don’t think 
it has been effective enough. There respon- 
sibility however, is a little different from 
what I had in mind. As I understand it, 
they are supposed to get information which 
will be helpful to us. My idea, I’m sure I 
didn’t make it clear enough, is that the free 
world infiltrator would get in and propa- 
gandize among the people, the average “Joe” 
if I may put it that way, in North Vietnam 

* + + get him actively engaged in one way 
or another in impeding the government, 
harassing the Communist government. 

Mr. Evans. Build his hopes on what the 
free world would offer? 

Senator Dopp. Sure. I don’t know if the 
CIA does that or not. 

Mr. BELL. Wouldn't that go against the 
gram of our being nonaggressive? 

Senator Dopp. Well, I suppose if you want 
to be real technical about it you could say 
so. But that brings me to a point: I think 
that freedom requires a kind of aggression. 
I want to be, and I think you do too, want 
to be aggressive about liberty and about de- 
cency, this is what religion is all about. It’s 
kind of aggression. Religious people don’t 
take up clubs and stones, but they are 
morally aggressive. That’s what I mean. 
They denonuce sin and evil and wrong and I 
think we should. 

Mr. Evans. One of the greatest arguments 
used against our negotiations in Vietnam is 
that the French, with a sizeable army, got 
clobbered in that part of the world, and that 
we, with only advisors, can hope to do no 
better. In your speech you touch on this 
and I wish you would elaborate. 

Senator Dopp. Well, what my view is, and 
I think it is sound, there is not any real like- 
ness between the problem the French had 
with Vietnam and the South Vietnamese 
have which we are trying to help them solve. 
The French were there as colonialists. They 
were exploiting the country. They were tak- 
ing out of it * * * they were putting very 
little into it. They were hated, literally, by 
most Vietnamese. There were many people 
in Vietnam who fought with the Communists 
against the French, who are now fighting 
against the Communists. They were first 
doing that because they wanted their coun- 
try free of French imperialism. So no won- 
der the French lost. So will anybody else 
if they try to hold the people under the 
thumb of imperial government. 

Mr. Evans. What I wanted to bring out 
was, that you suggested that SEATO should 
bounce Mr. De Gaulle and France because of 
their lack of interest and influence, 

Senator Dopp. I don’t think France has 
any proper place in the SEATO organization. 
The South East Asia Treaty Organization, like 
NATO, was set up to help defend freedom in 
that part of the world. France has no proper 
place there. She’s trying to hang on. My 
own fear is that De Gaulle thinks he may get 
some trade or economic advantage out of 
the Communists if they win the struggle. I 
think he’s that shortsighted. I don’t mean 
that he’s a Communist, of course, I don't. 
But he’s moving around in strange ways, 
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hard to understand and his shortsighted- 
ness reveals itself in this area as well as in 
several others. I think France ought to get 
out of SEATO, resign, or get thrown out. 

Mr. BELL. Senator, that brings us to the 
point of what do we do if a neutralist gov- 
ernment should take over and we are asked 
to get out. Our objectives there are to keep 
these people in South Vietnam free, but also 
we are there, according to the President, be- 
cause we have been asked to be there. So, 
what do we do if a neutralist takes over? 

Senator Dopp. Well, if a true neutralist 
takes over with the protection that a neu- 
tralist government should have, I don't think 
we would have any real problem. I suppose 
that’s all we are trying to do anyway. 
Should be and I’m sure it is. But, when the 
Communists use the word, “Neutralism” they 
don’t really mean neutralism, they mean 
neutralism for our side. So, that I think 
would be a different situation. I have been 
asked this question before. I don’t think 
it would happen. If and what we would do 
if an “untrue neutralist government” took 
over, that is, one partial to the Communists, 
I suppose it would be opposed by elements 
in Vietnam that were devoted to freedom and 
anti-Communists, so I think perhaps we 
would carry on the struggle with the anti- 
Communist neutralist. This word, “neu- 
tralist“ has taken on a connotation that's 
ugly. It has a good meaning in its legiti- 
mate use, I find myself always arguing 
against neutralism but I think I fall to point 
out each time, that I am for neutralism, I'm 
against Communist neutralism. 

NUREMBERG TRIALS 

Mr. Evans. Senator, you having been on 
the Nuremberg Trials, we are about to see 
the expiration of the statute of limitations. 
How do you feel about that? Do you think 
they should expire? 

Senator Dopp. No, no, I don’t think so at 
all and I don’t think it is going to either, 
from what I hear and read. My view is very 
simple—as long as there is any one person 
in Germany or beyond its boundaries, who 
has had any part in the dreadful crimes 
committed by the Nazi regime, he should be 
brought to book. 


RAILROADS 


Mr. Evans. The New Haven Railroad is in 
trouble too. It’s in your bailiwick. Do you 
have any prescriptions or panaceas for the 
line? 

Senator Dopp. I offered a bill that would 
call for the Federal Government to put up 
matching funds, matching State or munici- 
pal funds. I think something like this has 
got to happen or else this railroad is going 
out of business. We have to have it in 
Connecticut as well as other States in that 
area—commuter service, freight service— 
of course, I think the railroad is in its pres- 
ent posture because of dreadfully bad man- 
agement over the years. I see nothing else 
that can be done except for the Government 
and the State governments to get it back on 
its feet. I believe because I talked with 
those whom I consider well informed on rail- 
road problems, that it can be done—effi- 
ciently and properly operated. But now it 
needs a blood transfusion. We got to get 
it well before it can do better. I was a little 
bit discouraged because the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce went before the Inter- 
state Commerce Subcommittee recently and 
said the Government shouldn’t give any help. 
I think that’s wrong—I hope that’s not the 
view of the administration, otherwise I fear 
the railroad will go down the drain. 

Mr. Evans. You just want to make sure 
they get the right blood type. 

Senator Dopp. I do. 

Mr. BELL. Senator, what's the future of 
this high speed rail line between Washington 
and Boston? Is there any future in this? 
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Senator Dopp. I do think so, Jack, I think 
Senator PELL has the right idea on this. I 
think that is what we have to come to. But 
I think again, this will take time, several 
years before it will get into operation. Yes, 


right type blood transfusion is what we need 
in the meantime. 
OTEPKA CASE 

Mr. Evans. The country is pretty much 
interested in the Otepka case which seems 
to fall below the horizon occasionally. I 
know you have been a strong advocate of 
this man's rights. Where does it stand now? 

Senator Dopp. The hearing for Otepka in 
the Department of State, which he requested, 
has been postponed several times, at his re- 
quest. I wish they would get on with it and 
get it done. I think Otepka is waiting for 
the Senate subcommittee to complete its 
hearings so that he will have the hearings 
available for whatever help he thinks it will 
give him. The State Department, under- 
standably, wants to get on with it. My own 
view is that it’s a mistake on all sides here. 
This matter ought to be resolved and it can 
be very simple. Otepka has a lot of ability. 
He ought to be taken back. I don't say on 
this or that job, but he ought to be brought 
back into the Department and put to work. 
The thing got off on the wrong foot. I think 
Otepka probably got a little touchy about 
things that were not of consequence, en- 
couraged by well-meaning friends, the De- 
partment got its back up, can’t be made to 
appear as backing down“ * it's all non- 
sense tome. Let them both back down and 
let us get on with the business of getting 
the job done. 

Mr. BELL. Do you have more hearings 
scheduled on it? 

Senator Dopp. Very briefly. We have some 
testimony to take to wind it up—witnesses 
we have already heard. 

ADOPTIONS 

Mr. Evans. Can you give me one quick 
answer, Senator on the black market baby. 

Senator Dopp. Baby bill? The bill, as you 
know was reported out of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee again this year, passed the Senate 
unanimously, last year, it is a good bill, it 
will put some curb on this bad uncontrolled 
traffic in babies for sale, these brokers, these 
shyster lawyers, and unscrupulous people. 

Mr. Evans. You think it will pass? 

Senator Dopp. Ido. 


A NEW CONSERVATIVE MANIFESTO 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, on 
December 29, 1964, Look magazine 
printed an article, by T. George Harris, 
Look senior editor, entitled “A New Con- 
servative Manifesto.” 

One need not be a member of the 
Republican Party or wear the “conserva- 
tive” label to be impressed by the con- 
clusions drawn in the article—critical of 
radicalism, but urging that citizens not 
be blindly negative in this changing 
world of exploding population, knowl- 
edge, and problems, but that they be 
“problem-solution directed”; that citi- 
zens need not advocate Federal or even 
Government solutions for every problem; 
but that they must, if aware and con- 
cerned, recognize that there are great 
and serious problems, and must feel 
responsible to offer alternative solutions. 

Mr. President; in the hope that all our 
citizens will become more conscious of 
the tremendous problems brought about 
by our growth and population, urbaniza- 
tion, and technological and scientific de- 
velopment, and will be motivated to 
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study and think toward various solutions 
to these problems, rather than be auto- 
matically against any solution proposed, 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[Reprinted from the Dec. 29, 1964 issue of 
Look] 


A NEW CONSERVATIVE MANIFESTO 
(By T. George Harris) 


Nice ladies and gentlemen in 44 States have 
been congratulating each other since election 
night. We've disposed of Goldwaterism, they 
say with. self-satisfaction, and taught the 
conservatives a lesson they were too crude 
to learn any other way. Now, back to the 
politics of normalcy and moderate accents 
in the GOP. 

They were wrong. Goldwaterism will not 
evaporate. It brought into the open and 
voiced, however inadequately, however nega- 
tively, the concern, the fear of many be- 
wildered Americans. Goldwater’s radical 
conservative supporters turned to him be- 
cause they wanted a prophet to lead them 
out of a modern wilderness. The prophet 
failed, but the radical conservative is still 
there. 

He is a troubled citizen. In his heart, he 
still knows that something’s wrong. Bad 
wrong. He will cite you a thousand specifics, 
from the debt to fluoridation and the fourth 
estate’s liberalism. But his underlying an- 
guish, legitimate and deep, can be found at 
the sore core of modern life. 

There, the individual man or woman can- 
not long escape an aching doubt—what does 
he matter to his neighbors, his State, his 
country? Is a man only a social security 
number? An instinct warns millions that 
they are losing the capacity for personal acts 
that mean anything to anybody, The in- 
stinct is decent; its frustration is deadly. 

People rising into affluence can feel, more 
keenly than hungry men, the threat of mor- 
tal insignificance. This creeping fear is the 
raw material of most contemporary literature 
and theology. After we fill our animal needs 
for food and shelter, millions of us bump 
up hard against the larger need for a mean- 
ingful role among fellow men. Without it, 
we are fat beasts caged in ranchhouses. 

One of the very human responses to the 
soft indignities of U.S. life can be found in 
the hard doctrines of radical conservatism. 
It has, by organizing an agony, become the 
most significant political movement of the 
late 20th century. 

Its converts, to whom conservative is a 
word in flaming capitals, talk of rugged in- 
dividualism, for they feel the modern threat 
to the person. Their extreme urgency, which 
drives them to their radicalism, shocks any 
traditional conservative (the old common- 
noun variety) who comes close enough to feel 
it (see “What Is an Extremist?” Look, Octo- 
ber 20). The radical conservative, dwarfed 
by big Government, big labor and big busi- 
ness, often kicks the whole machinery, Wall 
Street and all, if only to make it honor him 
with a flinch. 

His dread spreads. He comes to believe that 
his country is roaring down the road to ruin, 
too drunk to heed the warning signals. Pa- 
triotism of the heart calls him to do some- 
thing. Who's to blame? Only one answer 
sounds ominous enough to match the pre- 
monition of evil felt within: The Communist 
conspiracy, which not only menaces the Na- 
tion, but, more to the point, is the archetype 
of the collectivism that smothers a man. 

Senator Goldwater, obviously not soft on 
anything, touched and sensitized this popu- 
list discontent. He was in turn shaped by it. 
In his years of jet-speed campaigning, he be- 
came more emphatic and, like any speaker, 
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bore down harder on the phrases and politics 
that aroused passionate acclaim in his audi- 
ences. The radical conservative movement 
made him its champion and needed only pas- 
sive help from the GOP Old Guard to nomi- 
nate him for President of the United States. 

The movement gained strength from Sena- 
tor Goldwater's campaign. By seizing the 
Republican label for their candidate, this 
minority of the minority party claimed the 
endorsement of 26 million voters. The land- 
slide that covered him only hid for a moment 
the protest that made him. 


PROTEST WITHOUT A PROGRAM 


Radical conservative organizations and 
workers became the dominant voice in most 
Republican State parties months before they 
picked convention delegates dedicated to 
their man (see “The Rampant Right Invades 
the GOP,” Look, July 16, 1963). The new 
breed of political activist, a fanatic volun- 
teer, enveloped the weaker party with speak- 
ers and pamphlets. Whatever happens in the 
GOP National Committee, the right wing will 
set the tone for much of the party apparatus. 

Complacents outside the movement have 
for years tried to ignore it, or explain it away. 
But their standard explanations are self-col- 
lapsing. To say that the conservative is sick, 
as many liberals charge, is to say that a sick- 
ness, even to despair, is epidemic in the land. 
To say that he has been converted by propa- 
gandists, as the post office suspects, is only to 
say that he buys what they sell. To say that 
he is irrational, as moderates believe, is only 
to say that urgent human needs lie deep in 
the spirit. To say that legions of know- 
nothings have risen from the grave to revive 
conspiracy politics, as scholars declare, is to 
focus upon democracy’s turmoil in times of 
far less radical change. 

Since the crisis settled into the Republican 
Party, it has been a body convulsed as if by 
demons. Each daily paper reports another 
tremor in its trunk and limbs, Leaders ma- 
neuver cagily for ways to mix the conflicting 
humors of the radical conservatives and the 
element to which they are by nature al- 
lergic—the accommodating me too” wing of 
conservatism’s grand old party. The power 
struggle within the organization will never 
be resolved, and may kill the GOP, unless the 
men who call themselves moderates hear the 
message of the movement and find a principle 
on which to respond to it, 

This is hard to do, for the protest has been 
without a program. The movement's facile 
editor, William F. Buckley, Jr., who claimed 
credit for “purifying” Senator Goldwater's 
thought and later for engineering his candi- 
dacy, once wrote a book-length essay “Up 
From Liberalism,” to prove that his con- 
servatism needs only a “no-program” like 
this: “I will not willingly cede more power 
to anyone, not to the State, not to General 
Motors, not to the CIO.” Of course, the 
beatnik also asserts his personal liberty 
against all the “rat race” institutions 
that load a man with responsibility. But 
Buckley clothed his self-centered protest in 
an economic doctrine, anticommunism and 
the gaudy wit of an expert college debater. 
Senator Goldwater, in 1961, endorsed it all 
without reservation. 

But this year he tried, as the candidate for 
the highest office, to do better. He needed 
to reach beyond the zealots up front to the 
silent citizens back in the crowds. Failing, 
he retreated to the rhetoric of communism 
within the gates, hinting treason as the 
reason for an untidy world. On his last day 
of running, as he heard the rumble of the 
voter avalanche ‘starting down, he told the 
voters of Fredonia, Ariz., how he had wanted 
to talk about an America that only they, 
still near the stand-tall legend of the Old 
West, could understand. 

The pain creeps upon us now, however, 
not back in Tombstone days. And so, per- 
haps, does a way to start to work upon it, 
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Out of the conservative ferment, one little- 
known man has begun to draw a nourishing 
stream of ideas. As old as the country and 
as new as today’s rediscovery, his thought 
reaches the core of the protest, but earns 
the respect of any liberal who comprehends 
it. 


The man is Richard C. Cornuelle, 37, of 
San Mateo, Calif. He is neither a bigwig in 
politics nor a captain of industry. An ear- 
nest though humorous idealist, he comes out 
of that set-apart world of conservative 
foundations and causes. Once a young right- 
wing pamphleteer, he steeped himself in a 
formidable literature—the European thought 
that has rigidified the present U.S. move- 
ment. But his Presbyterian conscience and 
this young mind drove him beyond dogma, 
and a few men of wealth and wisdom trusted 
him with money to test his ideas. He 
stumbled sometimes and stuttered, but his 
thought and work took him on a pilgrimage 
of principle into social experiment far more 
substantial than Brook Farm. 

He hunted immediate ways to reduce our 
dependence, now and in the future, upon 
the Federal pills for all ills. With more 
imagination than any before, he found tac- 
tics for nudging private institutions into de- 
liberate attack upon public problems. It 
may seem odd, though it shouldn't, that he 
cribbed some of his methods from Chicago's 
Saul Alinsky, the toughest civil rights lead- 
er yet to appear. 

What happened? Only enough, so far, to 
promise much more. Because of Cornuelle, 
commercial bankers in 49 States now lend 
millions to needy college students. Gal- 
vanized by his thought, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, not famous for 
charity work among the unemployed, la- 
bored all year on its own “poverty program” 
to employ the unemployable. Because of 
his specific results and compelling analysis 
of U.S. institutions, a few key Republicans on 
both sides of the ideological divide now hope 
to turn the party machinery into something 
more than an instrument of nay-saying, be 
it moderate or immoderate. 

“The success of the Republican political 
position depends only incidentally on poli- 
tics,” Cornuella believes, rejecting the elec- 
tion-year cynicism of party hacks. The 
GOP action program should provide detailed 
blueprints for private action, and State and 
local action, on public problems. Then we 
must produce results, not just gripe at the 
Government for trying to. We need to com- 
pete, not just at the Federal level, but at 
every level where the public business is de- 
bated and acted upon. Conservatives have 
been demanding political power before they 
first accepted responsibility.” 

These notions may sound grandiose to you, 
or like another revival of hopes that have 
failed before. I'd feel that way had I not, 
as a reporter, followed the years of work that 
brought Cornuelle’s body of thought to its 
present half-finished shape. His book, Re- 
claiming the American Dream,” is the first 
installment of a new conservative manifesto. 
Because it breaks the ideological logjam, you 
may find it important enough, whatever your 
politics, to know about even before it goes to 
the printer. 

“Lam tired of angry books about America,” 
Cornuelle writes, his belly full of accumu- 


lated conservative despair. “You will find 
this a hopeful book. It does not say the 
country is going to hell. It says that, 


perhaps for the first time in her history, 
America can go wherever she wants to go.” 
The tone telis more than Cornuelle knows. 
Those who participate in his effective proj- 
ects come to talk like the purposeful, yeasty 
reformers of the early New Deal. They shuck 
off the helpless pessimism, the random anger 
and the conspiratorial obsession that mark 
the 1964 conservative. Like Cornuelle, they 
und a working redemption from insignifi- 
cance. They matter, and they know it. 
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THE INDEPENDENT SECTOR 


Cornuelle's best break came a few years 
back with one simple insight. He spotted 
the flaw in the standard two-part division 
of U.S. institutions into the “public sector,” 
which is Government, and the “private 
sector,” which in the main is profitmaking 
enterprise. Many rely upon this two-tined 
fork, a tool of conventional wisdom, for any 
probe of the U.S, system. Liberals tend to 
trust only Government for serious work, 
Rightwingers trust only the other prong, 
private enterprise. Both, Cornuelle saw, 
miss something fundamental. Neither cate- 
gory offers working space for thousands of 
distinctive institutions and millions of 
public-spirited people. He listed a few: 6,000 
private foundations worth $14.5 billion; 
320,000 churches with 118 million members; 
131 labor unions with 18.5 million members; 
the political parties themselves, and thou- 
sands of political “education” outfits from 
the Birch Society to the ban-the-bomb’ers; 
18,000 little and big business associations, 
plus farm, professional and_ scholarly 
groups; 100,000 welfare groups like United 
Fund; action outfits all the way from civil 
rights militants to the Association for Re- 
tarded Children; 190 million Americans who, 
beyond the work they are paid for and the 
‘one vote each citizen can cast, do such per- 
sonal things as contribute $7 billion a year 
to worthy causes. 

“These are tremendous raw resources,” he 


noted. “I can hardly imagine a task too 
great for them.“ But they don’t seem to be 
doing much. 


We notice them mainly when, as pressure 
groups, they lobby for Government action. 
They also, less obviously but to greater effect, 
serve as a lever on the profitmaking sector— 
as when labor unions bargain for pay and 
pensions, and private universities raise 
money to lift general educational standards. 
So Cornuelle began to see the middle insti- 
tutions as a hidden fulcrum. 

Puzzled that scholars had done so little to 
define this fulcrum action, Cornuelle hunted 
his way back to Alexis de Tocqueville, whose 
1835 book, “Democracy in America,” spelled 
out more clearly than any before or since the 
genius of our revolution. Eureka. Tocque- 
ville. had considered associations, as he 
called the middle institutions, the distinctive 
and unique force in our democracy. 

“Nothing is more deserving of our atten- 


tion,” Tocqueville wrote. Upon these 
groups, he knew, depends our country’s 
progress. 


Cornuelle labeled his rediscovery “the in- 
dependent sector.” Then he set out to see 
why, if it had once been so decisive and to- 
day commands even greater raw resources, 
it has become a mere incidental to any anal- 
ysis of the mass, affluent society. He won- 
dered if it would be squeezed down to 
nothing by the vigor of business and 
Government, 

The main failure was easy to spot. Asa 
board member of a local charity, Cornuelle 
had suffered through reports “on how many 
lap robes the needlework committee knitted.” 
The charity’s social workers, lacking any 
competitive gage of competence or even Goy- 
ernment-style budgeting, had no notion of 
how to get the best out of their resources. 
Most independent institutions, he knew, 
operate on 19th century skills, ideas, and 
organizations. “We still roll bandages and 
knit mufflers in the missile age,” he noted. 
Could the independent sector leap into the 
20th century? 

So began the first Cornuelle experiment. 
It was 1958, after sputnik, and Congress was 
launching, through the National Defense 
Education Act, a program of Federal loans to 
worthy students. Why didn't the bankers 
do the job? When. Cornuelle hesitantly 
asked them why not try, most said, “too 
risky * * * no profit.“ So he set up an in- 
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dependent agency to lever banks into action. 
With tax-exempt contributions from busi- 
ness, he founded United Student Aid Funds, 
Inc., a reinsurance corporation. USA funds 
did for student loans, on a lesser scale, what 
FHA insurance did for home mortgages. 
Any banker who lent to a college student at 
fair interest could have the loan: endorsed, 
free, by USA funds. If the student de- 
faulted or died, the fund repaid the banker. 

The idea was sensible enough to require a 
few years of selling among bankers and edu- 
cators. But by this fall, it had begun to pay 
off. The fund has reinsured $35 million 
worth of student loans in 4 years, and is now 
endorsing about that much more each year. 
Some 48,000 needy students in 674 colleges 
draw funds from 5,350 participating banks. 
Savings and loan associations will soon offer 
the same service. Result: Students will 
have access to more financial resources than 
would ever be supplied by the Government’s 
direct loans. And just in time. The post- 
war litter of babies, now of age to invest in 
their college education, will test the capacity 
of all sectors—public, private, independent 
to finance education. 

What next? Methodical Dick Cornuelle, in 
picking his first national experiment, had 
passed over several other obvious needs, from 
a network of low-cost nursing homes to pri- 
vate slum clearance. He settled on educa- 
tion loans because he ran across. a local 
scheme that would work everywhere. Massa- 
chusetts bankers had already proved out the 
basic idea. Cornuelle copied it nationwide in 
USA Funds. Looking back later, he suspected 
that he had stumbled on to both the critical 
strength and the weakness of his independ- 
ent sector. 

“For almost any sovial problem, somebody 
in the country has developed a solution that 
works,” he guessed. “But the independent 
institutions aren’t yet organized to find it 
and apply it nationwide.” 

Well, maybe, but nobody would believe ‘it, 
Cornuelle knew, until somebody deliberately 
tested the independent sector on a huge, ap- 
parently unlickable chore. So, groping for 
the next move, he reached for bigger trouble. 
What? Early this year, the answer was ob- 
vious in every newspaper and magazine: 
automation unemployment. The Feds’ pov- 
erty package would, through the Job Corps, 
reach only & few hundred thousands of the 
hard-core unemployed, but would expand 
unless the real problem could be solved. If 
our giant economy, mostly private, could not 
open up jobs for low-skill workers—school 
dropouts and automation layoffs—then un- 
employment would swell with the quickening 
tempo of technological change. 


THOUSANDS OF WARS ON POVERTY 


So began the second experiment. Cornu- 
elle flew east to see another private reformer, 
a veteran out of USA Funds: Bennett Eline, 
executive vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. The NAM, 
charged with “coal-black reaction” by more 
than one big businessman, had tried for years 
to change its “public image” without chang- 
ing its working habits. Now, Kline saw the 
chance for NAM to earn a reputation for 
public service. Chairman William Brady and 
the NAM board agreed, though some rank- 
and-file members viewed such do-goodery 
with all the enthusiasm of the Baptist deacon 
who was asked to turn the parsonage into 
a house for call girls. Surely, they felt, some- 
body else ought to run this kind of service. 

Throughout the summer days and nights, 
business leaders and the NAM staff turned 
from preaching free enterprise toward action 
to make it still better. The private planning 
sessions, which I attended when possible, 
settled on & strategy. If Cornuelle was right, 
many companies and communities must haye 
found ways to help the jobless into jobs. 
Some of the techniques would work on a na- 
tional scale. To find them, Kline fired off 
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26.000 questionnaires. Hundreds of responses 
poured back. Standard Oil of New Jersey had 
learned to spot the forgotten talents of men 
laid off, and help them into job-growth in- 
dustries. Educators and employers in Bed- 
ford, Ohio, had collaborated to cut the high 
school dropout rate in half. Milwaukee’s 
Manpower, Inc., had successfully test run a 
free placement service for unemployed teen- 
agers. 

Ben Kline bound the best local cases into a 
handbook for national distribution, per- 
suaded other business associations to plan 
management seminars in major cities. Har- 
vard Business School, the chamber of com- 
merce, the National Industrial Conference 
Board and other groups pitched in. 

“We have enough evidence to know that 
somebody has solved every kind of employ- 
ment problem,” Kline decided. “Now, we 
have to find out how to put these solutions 
into general use.” 

Will NAM make a dent? You and I will 
wait and see. If member executives have the 
managerial gift to follow through, several 
million Americans over the next few years 
will work more productively and in greater 
dignity. Business, of course, will benefit 
from more talented, mobile workers. Beyond 
lies the hidden reward, Those who take part 
in such a project will have found, as one 
man suggested, what they can do for their 
country. 

“There should not be one war on poverty 
in America. There should be thousands,” 
Cornuelle wrote. “Have we come to the 
point in America where the public business 
is left undone unless Government does it? 
I don't believe so.” 

But the Federal Government looks so big. 
Isn’t it the only agency powerful enough, 
rich enough to do the big jobs? No. Quite 
the contrary. The general economy is 80 
much bigger than the bureaucracy that a 
minor improvement in the Nation’s use of 
low-skill workers, engineered by NAM or local 
communities, would help many more people 
than any Federal program in sight. Busi- 
nessmen know it. Leaders like Chrysler 
president Lynn Townsend warn against “ab- 
dicating the problem-solving responsibility,” 
but have lacked until now a clear strategy 
on which to act. 

Some sense that the GOP ought to help. As 
far back as the midfifties, I found Chicago 
industrialist Charles Percy trying to put his 
party to work. He wanted to mobilize busi- 
ness and other private outfits. If the minds 
and talents outside Government could focus 
upon the future needs of America, then all 
our institutions, not just Government, could 
work more effectively to meet them. One 
night, he came back from Washington and 
talked until 3 a.m. about a session he'd had 
with President Eisenhower. Yes, he said, 
Ike understood and would set up a “Goals 
Committee" inside both the administration 
and the party. Instead of planning the 
future through Government, the Goalsmen 
would strive for general policy agreement 
upon goals, rely upon public and private 
leaders to make the decisions on how to 
reach them, 

Percy’s idea fizzled. Top scholars and 
business thinkers contributed to a dull book, 
and the GOP's 1960 platform concerned it- 
self with such futuristic subjects as “Science 
and Technology.” But the old pros, with the 
cynical vision of their trade, considered the 
effort a waste of time, perhaps a flirt with 
liberalism, Talk of science revives the sus- 
picion, among demon-minded conservatives, 
that machines produce the sins of modern- 
ism. Besides, in the party's councils, even in 
its Senate caucuses, you could rile the ani- 
mals more with another sermon against com- 
munism. 

“That sterile stuff is all we hear at caucus 
anymore,” said one GOP Senator. “They 
attack everybody, and work up a kind of 
meanness.” 

The Goals idea, however, suffered from a 
more serious weakness. It might have sur- 
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vived its critics if it had fomented action 
instead of talk. What it lacked was the 
practicality since developed in Cornuelle's 
experiments and thought. 

Chuck Percy, I find, has come to a similar 
conclusion. After he lost his bid for the 
Illinois. governorship—because he did not 
disavow Goldwater—he knew exactly what 
he wanted to do next. He worked for several 
days on Teamwork Foundation, Inc., a local 
outfit that teaches illiterates to read in 8 
weeks. Then he went to the Businessmen 
for Good Government Committee, the 8,000- 
man mainstay of his campaign. He asked 
them to help him find jobs for Teamwork's 
new literates, and to take on other public 
service chores, 

“A businessman’s work for good govern- 
ment doesn’t necesarily begin in politics,” 
he believes. “It begins where the problems 
are. Our committee doesn’t want to dis- 
band. We're going to take my campaign 
staff and turn it over to the Republican 
Party. We're going to develop positive pro- 
grams, yes, and put them into practice.” 

Percy will, in short, rebuild the Illinois 
GOP machinery into a clearinghouse for 
action in the independent sector. Where 
legislation will help private institutions do 
better, the staff will draft suitable bills. 
Thus, the party will try to serve the State, 
lend a hand in dreary day-to-day toll, in- 
stead of just jumping up every 4 years to 
beg for votes. If the idea works, it may 
spread. Nine years ago, Percy invented a 
permanent, broad-based system for raising 
GOP funds. His Illinois plan has by now 
spread to 38 other States parties. 

A GOP clearinghouse would, in many 
cities and States, merely stimulate a leader- 
ship net that already serves well, often in 
silent partnership with one or both parties. 
But on the national level, there’s almost a 
vacuum. So the prospects are jucier. If 
the national committee appointed a British- 
style shadow cabinet, as some conservatives 
want, each “secretary” could concentrate 
upon independent and private activity in his 
department. 

The shadow Labor Secretary could, for a 
start, hunt (like the NAM) for local solu- 
tions to unemployment, team with manage- 
ment and unions to put the best discoveries 
into national use. The shadow Commerce 
Secretary could take it from there, help 
businessmen and educators improve the re- 
training programs, that must come with 
automation job-jumping. Treasury’s shad- 
ow, while debating fiscal policy, might seek 
tax encouragement for a much broader base 
of stock ownership. The shadow at the State 
Department might cheer on such projects as 
one now going in Latin America, where U.S. 
mortgage experts help Peace Corpsmen set up 
savings funds to build worker homes. 

Cornuelle would go further. For decades, 
Congress has relied upon its ever alert Gen- 
eral Accounting Office for a permanent staff 
to study the Federal bureaucracy, report its 
successes and failures. “Congress should set 
up the same kind of permanent staff to study 
the resources and workings of nongovern- 
ment agencies,“ Cornuelle now proposes. 
“Then when the executive branch comes up 
with another job for Government to do, there 
would be somebody to testify on what people 
are already doing and what would help them 
do it better. For the first time, we'd have 
clear competit'on with Government in pub- 
lic service. On many jobs, the independent 
sector could product better results at less 
cost.” 

This idea, like any other, turns silly when 
pushed beyond its useful limit. When I 
tried it on a horn-rimmed Harvard thinker, 
he instantly imagined a ladies’ auxiliary try- 
ing to run a sewage system. “I guess if you 
asked the John Birch Society to work on the 
problem of the aged,” mutters Cornuelle, 
“they’d solve it by killing them off.” 

Tronic though it may be, the radical con- 
servatives who violently protest Federal ac- 
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tivity do less than the moderates to offer the 
alternatives. In the rightwing alphabet 
agencies, from the JBS to ISI and TAF, many 
would rather nourish despair than cure it. 
Star performers on the rightwing lecture 
circuit, among them ex-Reds who have 
switched sides in their class warfare, make 
a profession of dramatizing dangers so ter- 
rible that only the Minuteman’s rifle will 
stand them off. 

Bill Buckley, the movement's overseer- 
intellectual, has matured a bit since we 
studied Plato together at Yale. He rejects 
as silly the Birch theory, “documented” in 
rigorous detail, that Communist conspiracy 
shapes almost every event. But he retains 
his boyish obsession for public sword practice 
upon the more pathetic oddities of the far 
left. Like them, he treats politics as total 
war between extremes, across a no man's 
land of muddled middlers. On the day be- 
fore his candidate’s defeat, his National Re- 
view Bulletin sounded the feverish theme 
with which conservatives scared voters more 
than the Senator did: “Counterrevolution— 
and that, really, is what Barry Goldwater is 
talking about—is a sweaty, brawly business.” 

In this frantic mood, radical conservatives 
have failed to notice, or often to admit, 
America's steady march toward a responsible 
brand of conservatism. The Democratic 
Party has spread across the middle, and in 
John F. Kennedy’s tax-cut proposal took over 
the ground long occupied by business- 
minded Republican moderates (see “Eight 
Views of JFK,” Look, November 17). The 
fighting liberal of old has almost vanished 
from politics. Even the new poverty package 
‘breaks with the custodial tradition of Fed- 
eral welfare legislation. Poverty war strat- 
egy: Help unemployables off relief by edu- 
cation. The tactics: Hire companies to train 
workers for their business, make small grants 
to independent agencies like the Urban 
League to expand their need-tailored re- 
training. 

Socialism—government takeover of pro- 
duction—is a dead notion. Free enterprise, 
though aided by subsidy and research tech- 
nology, is no less pure than in days of land- 
grant railroading. 

Almost unnoticed, the States have risen 
again. The Federal effort has expanded 
mainly in defense, while State and local 
governments have responded to citizen de- 
mand for better schools, mental care, recre- 
ation grounds. Federal taxing and spending, 
even debt, now decline sharply as a pro- 
portion of all governmental effort in the 50 
States. More important, the private econ- 
omy grows much faster than Federal bu- 
reaucracy. Washington just ain't as big a 
place as it used to be, though the Washington 
press corps can’t yet admit its decline. 

Nor, for other reasons, can the radical 
conse:vatives. Their intellectuals are only 
slowly emerging from the underground, a 
dark place. Their philosophical tradition, 
which liberal scholars tried to ignore, is 
strong on principle, but warped by political 
despair. To see how their individualistic 
themes may evolve, we can look at the ex- 
perience of one individual, Richard Cornu- 
elle. 

A Navy veteran and Phi Beta Kappa stu- 
dent at California’s Occidental College, he 
became impatient with “uncritical, unexam- 
ined liberalism.” Then he heard about New 
York University’s Ludwig von Mises, Aus- 
trian-born sire of the main-line conservative 
doctrine that treats individual freedom as the 
absolute moral imperative. Suddenly, von 
Mises had a new student and protege. 

“I got converted to the hard, doctrinaire 
conservative position, and moved through a 
short right-wing anarchist period,” says Cor- 
nuelle of his personal thought. “If you pur- 
sue the logic of the conservative doctrine, you 
get to anarchy. We used to be proud, in 
our all-night student sessions at Schrafft's 
Restaurant, that we weren't afraid to say 
so—to call ourselves anarchists.” 
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He preached the pure doctrine as a profes- 
sional propagandist for right-wing founda- 
tions. “Our theme was educate, educate, 
educate—and when you get an effective ma- 
jority in the country, you sort of call a con- 
stitutional convention and straighten it all 
out.” Dick and the other purists believed 
the United States was creeping far into so- 
cialism. The faster the better, they thought, 
for only in terror would yoters panic into 
counterrevolution. The purists did not fight, 
as did Taft conservatives, to temper welfare 
legislation, or to improve nongovernment in- 
stitutions. No, they aimed for “a choice not 
an echo,” the day when they would spin 
this huge Nation right around and head back 
where, they thought, we came from. 

Cornuelle, a practical American, was never 
comfortable with the commandmant of legal 
revolution from the right. But it bothered 
him less than the doctrine’s permanent re- 
jection of all public charity for the poor and 
the weak, “the hard cases” that invite so- 
clalistic measures. Son of a Presbyterian 
minister, Cornuelle faced “a growing con- 
flict between a human motive out of church 
upbringing and the sense of comfort I had 
in this tidy theoretical position.” 

Friedrich von Hayek, conservative econo- 
mist then at the University of Chicago, had 
watched European governments on “The 
Road to Serfdom.” He put the issue bluntly 
to his true believers: “The defense of liberty 
can never rest on its ability to perform in 
any particular case.” But the particular 
cases, young Cornuelle realized, were people. 
After writing the pure doctrine about the 
Kentucky coal flelds— the least able pro- 
ducers have disappeared”—he went to check 
on those least able producers. They hadn’t 
disappeared,” he admitted painfully, as he 
saw the hungry men in the mountain towns. 
He began to suspect that his conservative 
heroes had been too long in the ivory tower. 

He studied their work more intently, and 
as an officer of the Volker Fund subsidized 
a major increase in the publishing of their 
books. He aided most of the men who be- 
came Senator Goldwater’s campaign brain 
trust, and still shares their belief in prin- 
ciple rather than accommodation. 


UP FROM RADICALISM 


But where they quit thinking, he kept 
going. The conflict between a liberal con- 
cern for humanity and a conservative respect 
for free-enterprise principle, Cornuelle saw, 
is a standard dilemma. “The opinion polls 
show it. People contradict themselves. They 
are against socialism, but vote for programs 
that they define as socialism. The liberals 
speak for our humane aspirations. The con- 
servatives stress our desire to keep Govern- 
ment in check, If only the Government can 
solve modern social problems, the liberals 
and conservatives have no common ground. 
Political dialog grows bitter and empty. 
Debate cannot bring adjustment. Both sides 
must retreat to hard ideology.” 

Still devoted to conservative principle, 
Cornuelle resolved his dilemma only when he 
recognized that his cause need not rest its 
case on the profitmaking sector, where the 
invisible hand of the free market may come 
too late for human need. Free enterprise 
isn’t an all-purpose social system,” he wrote. 
Nor can the traditional appeal to voluntary 
action be left as an excuse for irresponsi- 
bility. Using the fulcrum of the independent 
sector, he proved that individuals and groups 
can, if they organize their efforts better, 
make their personal concern effective and 
lighten the load on Government—how much, 
nobody yet knows. 

Cornuelle has been startled, as have I, at 
the varieties of people reaching toward the 
same answer. In the colleges, political de- 
bate has lost ground to personalization, a 
student word for personal action on Negro 
rights, in slum work and the Peace Corps. 
In State governments and U.S. agencies, 
bright young men on tight budgets look 
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for ways to stimulate private action, rather 
than take on a new job entirely with civil 
servants, 

Their effort reflects the hidden wisdom of 
the country. In the Kentucky town of Rus- 
sellville, lawyer-Rotarian Granville Clark 
thinks hard on the individual’s responsibility 
to society. He drawls his beliefs calmly, and 
acts upon them. After the Supreme Court’s 
decision on school integration, he personally 
led the citizen campaign to comply, and soon 
brought off one of the most peaceful, effec- 
tive plans in the South. But he worries. He 
believes that this Nation, unable or unwill- 
ing to provide enough voluntary welfare, 
recognized a need for Federal action a gen- 
eration ago. “We've Christianized the Fed- 
eral Government.” But he fears that the 
next generation, trained in the myth of Fed- 
eral omnipotence, could lose its sense of 
“obligation to their fellow man.” If so, even 
the liberal spirit that led to welfare pro- 
grams would be cut off at its human roots. 

To some extent, we've already seen the 
cutoff. The conservative movement in some 
regions turns into a revolt of the new rich, 
a selfish attack upon taxes or any other 
community claim upon a citizen’s time or 
money. Some right-wing writers reject the 
ideal of love as an instrument of “the loot- 
ers.” Each year of rising prosperity creates 
millions more Americans who have, as a 
rich young man put it, “more to do with 
than they have to do for.” The churches, 
the political parties, and independent insti- 
tutions have failed to reach out to the mon- 
eyed newcomers and harness them into hard, 
rewarding service, They are left with only 
their new wealth, which came too quick to 
seem permanent, and with the Birch So- 
ciety to feed their fear that it may be taken 
away. 

One symptom is ominous: street violence. 
It has a peculiar fascination for the sensi- 
tized right. Why? It strikes where nobody 
feels responsible for the victim, the by- 
Standers can turn their backs in mutual 
anonymity (see “Who Cares?” Look, Septem- 
ber 3). It will not be cured by tough cops. 
It will only give way to treatment of its 
cause, which is the presence of social out- 
casts in communities where nobody—in or 
out of Government—can or will exercise per- 
sonal concern for them. 

In this situation, the argument over the 
Federal Government's size and role becomes 
irrevalent. If, as conservatives argue, a 
mighty Government program will not cure 
the community malady, the hands-off doc- 
trine does not even admit its existence. Lib- 
eralism and radical conservatism end up in 
their customary stalemate. Unless both can 
reach down to deeper principle, and compro- 
mise on method, the country will merely 
listen to more debate upon their dilemma. 

“If Republicans can resolve the differences 
between themselves,” Cornuelle believes, 
“they can resolve a dilemma for the whole 
population.” 

And in the process, they can become a 
party with a mission. For decades after the 
Civil War, the GOP had, and held to, an in- 
stinctive vision of vast America's growth into 
a mighty industrial nation, and no amount 
of graft or scandal broke its monopoly. The 
Democrats, living in the memory of Jeffer- 
son’s agrarian democracy, did not become 
dominant until the depression. Then they 
grasped the individual’s need for protection 
against inhuman forces grown too big for 
one man to fight, or to leave to blind chance, 

Today, the future belongs to the party 
that can provide the individual with some- 
thing more: the opportunity, in liberty and 
abundance, to know that he matters. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
crisis in southeast Asia has perhaps de- 
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flected the attention of many of us from 
the equally grave crisis facing the Unit- 
ed Nations. In this year, its 20th, it 
would be hard to imagine a world without 
the United Nations. An entire genera- 
tion has lived with it. It is, in no small 
measure, responsible for the absence of 
major world conflicts which ravished the 
world in the first half of this century. 

The United Nations today deserves the 
attention and assistance of the United 
States more than at any time since its 
inception. 

An editorial published in the Bel Air 
Md.) Aegis reflects the concern of many 
thoughtful Americans for the fate of this 
organization. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


With the unexpected cooperation of the 
Soviet Union the United Nations managed 
to survive its 19th session without a major 
calamity, but the prospects for the future 
look no rosier than ever before. The paths 
toward great goals, now as always, are filled 
with hidden traps and strewn with thorns. 

Since its founding 20 years ago at the close 
of the Second World War, the U.N. has been 
sniped at from all parts of the globe with a 
variety of weapons ranging from pamphlets 
and circulars to live bazooka shells. In re- 
cent weeks, their target rendered more vul- 
nerable by the Indonesian resignation and 
the Russian-French debt crisis, the sharp- 
shooters have increased their fire. 

To those who would have the United 
States withdraw from the U.N. and order its 
representatives from our shores, the inter- 
national organization appears a sinister nest 
of conspiratorial foreigners and revolution- 
aries, most of them suspiciously dark- 
skinned, whose only aims are to discover our 
secrets and squander our funds. But this 
conception of the situation rests on a hazy 
and distorted vision of today’s world. 

Only through the give-and-take of con- 
structive debate in a properly recognized 
and sanctioned setting can the inevitable 
misunderstandings that arise in any inter- 
course between differing cultures be dis- 
pelled. The preservation of the U.N. is, from 
a practical standpoint, in the direct interest 
of the United States. To remove ourselves 
from the only existing forum for broad in- 
ternational discussion would be to become 
isolated, and in that isolation defenseless 
against the rising tides of communism and 
poverty. We could not long survive as a rich 
island in a sea of discontent. 

There are great ethical and political 
arguments for continued American support 
of the United Nations, but the most com- 
pelling reason is supremely practical. The 
building by the East River, with its soaring 
tiers of windows, is more than a symbol of all 
that is enlightened and fine in man. It rep- 
resents his last, best hope for the survival of 
his civilization. 


BEL Am, MD., 
February 27, 1965. 
The EDITOR THE AEGIS, 
Bel Air, Md. 

Dear Sm: I commend you for your editorial 
on the United Nations. I hope the many 
people who read the Aegis were moved by 
your words. 

Citizens should write President Lyndon B. 
Johnson and Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. The President and the Senator 
should be told that decisions have been put 
off long enough in the United Nations; and 
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the United States should take a strong posi- 
tion and move, toward making the U.N. the 
true voice of all the people in the world. It 
‘is up to us to make it into a parliament of 
men. 

FTꝛuours truly, 

4 Mary C. WOODWARD. 


WEST COAST RELIEF BILL 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago I welcomed the opportunity to 
cosponsor Senate bill 327. This worthy 
piece of proposed legislation, introduced 
by the two distinguished Senators from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse and Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
is designed to alleviate the effects of the 
disastrous floods of December and Jan- 
uary, last. Recent estimates put the 
amount of damage done in the States of 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and Nevada at some $462 million. 

As the Senate knows, my State of 
Alaska last spring was struck by a natu- 
ral disaster of equivalent magnitude. Al- 
though the much more highly developed 
economies of the West Coast States have 
made less crippling the effects of the re- 
cent floods, the dollar amount of the 
damage done was roughly similar. In 
both. cases, commercial insurance cover- 
age paid for only a small amount of the 
loss. 

Mr. President, the States of the West 
Coast have requested aid from the Fed- 
éral Government if they are to recover 
from what has happened. This aid must 
be sufficient in amount to restore the 
damage done, and it must occur with 
some reasonable relationship in time to 
the events which gave rise to the need. 

I am hopeful that the Committee on 
Public Works will give the West Coast 
disaster relief bill its early attention, 
and that we shall have it here on the 
fioor for our consideration as quickly as 
we did the Alaska earthquake legislation 
of last summer. 


DRUGS AND JUVENILES 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at the conclusion of 
my remarks a classic series of articles 
concerning the abuse of dangerous drugs 
written by a seasoned journalist, Ray 
Richards, and which appeared in the 
Boston Globe. 

The alarming abuse of these drugs by 
juveniles and others in the Boston met- 
ropolitan area was so effectively brought 
to the attention of the public by Wil- 
tam Davis Taylor, publisher of the Bos- 
ton Globe, that it was a deciding factor in 
the judgment of Boston Police Commis- 
sioner Edmund L. McNamara to call a 
seminar for tomorrow, March 16, in that 
city, to present to public officials, deans 
of schools and Colleges, social workers, 
and news media the “methods for pre- 
venting addiction and detecting the 
youthful” user of narcotics, marihuana, 
and dangerous drugs in its early stages. 

Law enforcement in Boston is not alone 
in its confrontation with the havoc 
wrought on the community, family life, 
and law enforcement by the abuse of nar- 
cotics, dangerous drugs, and other chem- 
ical compounds which were designed for 
one purpose and used for another. 
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Both the Boston metropolitan police 
and the Boston Globe should be recog- 
nized for the public service they are per- 
forming in making the public aware of 
the threat the abuse of these drugs pre- 
sents, particularly to the young people. 
This kind of public service makes Presi- 
dent Johnson’s war against crime in the 
streets much easier, And I would like to 
point out that the crime connected to the 
abuse of these drugs is a major contribu- 
tor to the overall crime picture. 

I regret that because of another com- 
mitment I will not be able to attend Po- 
lice Commissioner McNamara’s seminar 
in Boston tomorrow, but I consider it im- 
portant enough to have a personal rep- 
resentative there, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, 
Jan, 17, 1965] 


THe Druc Menace I: Way Kins TRY Dorn 
A “Bic Man” at 12 WITH GOOFBALLS 
; (By Ray Richard) 
Why do kids take dope? 
Jimmy can tell you why. 
He's only 12 years old, but he’s done a lot 
of living for a boy his age. A lot of dying, 
too 


He died a thousand deaths a few weeks ago. 
He gulped down 12 “goofballs.” 

Then the pains came, He doubled up, fell 
to the floor of the living room, cried out for 
help, collapsed in his mother’s arms. 

She called police. They took him to the 
hospital where his stomach was pumped out, 
his life possibly saved. 

“Why did you take them, Jimmy?” a social 
worker asked him later when the boy ap- 
peared in Boston juvenile court. 

“A kid up the street had em. He said it 
was a new kind of candy. Asked me and 
a couple of other kids if we wanted to try 
some. I took a couple, then a couple more, 
and then I felt funny so I went home and 
got sick.” 

This was not a grilling. This was a man- 
to-man talk about a man-sized problem. 

The youngster we're calling “Jimmy” sat 
up straight in the chair, erect but not tense. 
He didn’t act like a wise guy. He tugged 
now and then at the sleeves of his bright red 
sweater but never took his glance from the 
man across the desk. 

He was answering questions from Louis G. 
Maglio, executive director of the citizenship 
training program of the Boston juvenile 
court. Since 1936 the program has been a 
rehabilitation center for juveniles. Instead 
of sentencing some delinquents to jail, the 
court requires them to report daily, after 
school, to Maglio’s downtown Boston facili- 
ties for guidance instead of punishment. 

“The kid up the street, where did he get 
them?” Maglio asked. 

“We went into his mother’s bedroom, He 
found a bandage box ina drawer. The candy 
was in the box.” 

“You thought they were candy, Jimmy?” 
Maglio asked softly. 

“Yes, sir.” Jimmy never blinked. 

Maglio took a vial of white pilis from a 
drawer and showed them to Jimmy. They 
‘were similar to the pills which had been 
taken from the boy’s stomach. 

“Do you Know what these are?” he asked. 

“They look like the candy I had.” 

Maglio took another tack. “Do you know 
what dope is, Jimmy?” 

“Yes, sir. I've seen it around the corner. 
Lots of teenagers take it. They have it 
with ginger ale.” 

“Why do they take it, Jimmy?” 

“They make you high. You have a lot 
o fun. They make you yell and scream and 
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throw bottles. Tou take some and in 2 
hours you're not walking, you're crawling. 
It makes you a big man.” 

“Does it really make you a big man} 
Jimmy?” : 

“They think so.” : 4 

“Would you be willing to take a chance 
on your life with dope so other kids will 
think you're a big man?” asked Maglio. 

“I’m not, but some of the kids are,” the 
boy replied. 

HOLD ON YOUNG 


This, willingness..to risk life itself so they 
will be considered big men“ is the chief 
reason why boys and girls get started on the 
drug habit, in the opinion of many experts 
consulted by the Globe. 

“One of the most deplorable results of the 
illicit. narcotics traffic is the hold that it has 
upon teenagers,” the New Tork Police De- 
partment reported in a recent U.S. investi» 
gation of dope. ‘ 
The adult makes an introduction to: the 
vice an act entirely of his own volition, 
However, in most cases this is not so with 
teenagers; and the reasons for this is that 
they are teenagers., It is not difficult to 
imagine a youngster being dared to try the 
stuff by his pals. Not wanting to be 
‘chicken,’ he does. He then feels he is a 
‘man’ in the eyes of his cronies, for it is 
axiomatic of youth to emulate adulthood. 
Thus the lad is proud of what he has done. 

“Many a youthful life is shortened because 
of a wrong turn made during these vital 
years that sometimes are called the vacuum 
between childhood and adulthood. 


SOME WANT RELIEF 


Adults abuse drugs, too, but for other 
reasons. 

Some want relief“ from the monotony of 
their Jobs or their lives, Itke housewives. 

Others—such as musicians, actors, doc- 
tors, truck drivers, executives—resort to it 
3 8 fatigue after a tension-filled day or 

ight. 

Some take dope out of frustration with 
their lot in life and resentment of the society 
they say caused it. 

Some are accidental victims of dope, be- 
cause they first took narcotics to relieve pain 
during medical treatment. 

Some take drugs to remain awake. Truck 
drivers fighting tight schedules and college 
students cramming for exams are in this 


up. 

It's called “academic readiness” on 
campus. 3 

Other college students get started on dope 
ro what they call “intellectual experimenta- 

on. 


WHAT’S AN ADDICT? 


But regardless of age or how he got started, 
ee addict is anyone who takes harmful 

gs: 

1. In amounts sufficient to create a hazard 
to this own health or to the safety of the 
community, or 

2. After obtaining them through illicit 
channels, or 

8. On his own initiative rather than on 
professional advice. 

This is the definition set down a year ago 
by the President’s Commission on Narcotics 
and Drug Abuse. 

And, regardless of age, anyone who takes 
drugs excessively for any reason, except those 
accidentally hooked, have a personality de- 
tect, the Globe was told. 


ABUSES SPREADING ALL OVER STATE 


The abuse of drugs has become a major 
social, medical, and legal problem throughout 
the country. It is growing nationally, in 
Massachusetts, maybe in the city or town 
where you live. 

It is an “absolute epidemic,” says a U.S. 
Senate committee. 

It is an “American tragedy,” says Senator 
Tuomas Dopp of Connecticut. 
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It is all over Massachusetts say social 
workers, educators, police. 

Suburban housewives abusing tranquil- 
izers, teenagers drinking cough medicine, 
addicts shooting heroin are elements of the 
same problem. gil 

Bers., are some insights into the drug 
menace: 

More pep pills and barbiturates are sold 
illegally in the United States than are sold 
legally. 
ns abuse of drugs is causing highway ac- 
cidents, school dropouts, and many crimes in 
Massachusetts. 

The problem is striking every economic 
bracket, from slums to suburbia, and every 
age bracket, from infants to golden agers. 

It may be spreading faster in the suburbs 
than in the cities. š 

Thousands of forged prescriptions for nar- 
cotics are passed every year.. 

The abuse of pep pills, diet pills, sleeping 
pills, and tranquilizers potentially is as harm- 
ful to the person and the community as are 
opium, morphine, and heroin. 

Marihuana is being smoked on many col- 
lege campuses, in most cities and in many 
towns. 

Abuse of drugs is fascinating teenagers just 
as smoking, drinking, and sex parties have. 

More than 5 billion pep pills alone get into 
the illicit market every year. 

Confusion, chaos, and controversy hamper 
attempts to find a cure for addiction. 

“Drug abuse today involves not only the 
narcotic drugs and marihuana, but to an in- 
creasingly alarming extent other drugs such 
as the barbiturates, the amphetamines (pep 
pills) and even certain tranquilizers,” re- 
ported the President's Advisory Commission 
on Narcotic and Drug Abuse. 


MAFIA MOVES IN 


The Mafia, long connected with the inter- 
national marketing of opium, morphine, and 
heroin, has opened up the illicit market for 
drugs. 

Deug abuse is crashing cars, smashing lives, 
and wrecking families throughout the State. 

Last November 17, a 7- pound, 6-ounce baby 
boy was born in a Boston hospital. It had 
curly black hair and brown eyes. It was born 
a dope addict. 

An 85-year-old man roams about Greater 
Boston daily, seeking morphine or mari- 
huana. He has been a dope addict for 50 


ears. 

ye yor 2 years u firetruck has been driven: in 
a North Shore community by a firefighter 
addicted to cough medicine. 

Many drug abusers don’t realize they are 
addicts. For “kicks,” to “escape” or for other 
reasons, they— 

1. Drink or inject paregoric, a medicine 
used to relieve diarrhea and soothe baby’s 

ums; 

£ 2. Break open benzedrine-based nasal in- 
halers and chew the wicks or dunk them in 
hot tea or coffee; 

3. Drink codeine-based cough medicine by 
the bottle; 

4. Go to incredible extremes to satisfy their 
urge for drugs. 

NOT WHOLE STORY 


Statistics do not tell the story. The only 
cases which make up statistics on drug abuse 
or addiction are cases known and reported. 
They inyolve only persons caught. But for 
every case known and recorded, there are 
vast numbers of cases undetected. 

With most crimes there is a victim to tell 
the police. Not so with the transfer of drugs 
illicitly. Such transfers are willing ex- 
changes; there is nobody to report the crime. 

Drug abuse is like an iceberg, and most 
of the problem is hidden in a sea of human 
misery. By knowing how much iceberg is 
above the water, geologists can tell how much 
is beneath. But nobody can measure the 
amount of drug abuse hidden. 


The medical and legal professions, the drug 
industry, educators, sociologists, enforcement 
Officials are determined to stop the abuse. 
The goals are clear, but the paths to those 
objectives are obscured by controversy and 
lack of facts. 

Much can be done, however, by these 
groups, by the legislature, by the community, 
by parents—and by drug abusers themselves. 


From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, 
; Jan. 18, 1965] 
THE DOPE Menace—II: TEEN ADDICTION 
Hich IN East BOSTON 


(This is the second in an in-depth series 
by Globe Reporter Ray Richard concerning 
the growing problem of narcotics among 
teenagers in the Nation.) 

(By Ray Richard) 

Georgie took pills three nights last week. 
He would start about 7 o'clock, get five goof 
balls down by 8, staggering by 8:30 and wild 
by 10. 

Three times he got into fights with other 
kids on pills. And three times he had his 
nose broken. But he still takes the pills. 

Georgie is one of many teenagers addicted 
to drugs in east Boston. Estimates range 
from 1,000, by a father of a dope addict, to 
several hundred by police. 

The problem breaks out in pockets. It is 
usually around Day Square. The word is 
spread, There is pills around. A few youths 
vanish, come back later in cars, their pockets 
containing pills. They spread them around 
and scores of youths get high. 

The police arrest a pusher. The pharma- 
cists spot a phony prescription and flash the 
word to other druggists to be on the alert. 

The pills become hard to get, and the wave 
of drug abuses recedes, 

But the problem remains in east Boston, 
as it does in many other communities in 
Massachusetts, if sometimes dormant. 

The problem is all over the State, In 
nearly every city and town there probably is 
some of it, if only one isolated case, declares 
Capt. John Moriarty, who until last week 
headed the Massachusetts State Police Nar- 
cotics Squad. 

Except in the rural communities, he adds. 

In Marlboro several years ago, the local 
police teamed with inspectors from the drug 
control section of the State department of 
public health and State police to smash a 
ring of 25 youths habitually getting high on 


You get a pocket and it branches out into 
other towns and cities because the kids have 
access to cars, points out Joseph T, Conley, 
narcotic consultant to the Massachusetts 
State Police. 

The outbreak in Marlboro snared youths 
from Framingham, Hudson and other neigh- 
boring communities. 

When a pocket breaks out in East Boston, 
the pills—and their abuse—is liable to show 
up in Winthrop, Revere, Chelsea and as far 
away as Lynn. 9 

The State department of public health 
recorded narcotic addicts living in 48 Bay 
State communities last year. These were 
users Of opium, cocaine, morphine or heroin 
who had been caught. 

It also lists 72 communities which reported 
intoxication or poisoning from harmful 
drugs, which cannot be sold legally without 
a prescription, 

Eighty percent of the problem in Massa- 
chusetts is in Boston, in the estimation of 
George A. Michael, director of the food and 
drugs division of the department. of public 
health. 

“Boston has a problem and it’s getting 
worse,” says the Federal Food and Drug 
division in Washington, “Every big city has 
a problem. If you want to get out and look 
for it, you can find it. And each year it is 
getting worse because the stuff is easy to 
get.” 
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The U.S. Senate subcommittee investigat- 
ing the problem nationally reports: There 
is no doubt it is a problem in Massachusetts, 
particularly in the Boston area. 

“Boston has all.of the population charac- 
teristics which cultivate a problem in harm- 
ful drugs. There are artists, musicians, 
many college students, all groups which are 
prone to drug abuse, and an abundance of 
doctors and hospitals which have legal access 
to drugs.“ : 

Capt. Jeremiah Sulltvan of the Boston 
police vice and narcotics squad says em- 
phatically, “There is no question it has in- 
creased in Boston in recent, years.“ ' 

Louis G. Maglio, executive director of the 
Citizenship Training Center for juveniles, a 
rehabilitation center for Boston, Juvenile 
Court, says the abuse of drugs is increasing 
in Massachusetts, particularly among 
juveniles. , 

“We are 6 or 7 years behind New York, 
which really has it bad,” Maglio says. “We 
were the same time behind with the problem 
of teenagers and alcohol. The drug problem 
is increasing and we really are worried 
about it.“ f 

He based his estimates on reports of former 
clients of the center who repeatedly drop in 
for unrequired visits, and an increased num- 
ber of queries about the problem from 
parents. 

He sees harmful drugs a potential menace 
to every community. From a recent month- 
long tour of 60 cities and towns to gage 
the juvenile delinquency problem he con- 
eludes delinquency in all forms, including 
the abuse of drugs, is making a distinct ‘gain 
in the so-called better communities. 

Bostonians took cognizance of the dope 
problem last November when the city council, 
at the urging of Councilor Fred C. Langone, 
adopted a resolution asking Mayor Collins to 
call a citywide conference to discuss ways to 
beef up the fight against narcotics, drugs and 
all forms of dope. 

“The problem in some sections of the city 
is so great.” Langone told the council, “that 
community leaders have had meetings and 
tried to suppress the use of these so-called 
goof balls and other harmful drugs.” But 
the efforts of these civic leaders, and increased 
police efforts when an outbreak of dope oc- 
curs, have not been enough to lick the 
problem, 

Consequently, Langone said, “We haye 
young high school children, and that is about 
all they are, stealing and breaking into 
houses, and stealing automobiles so they can 
get money to buy the particular drugs they 
have become addicted to.” 

“Don't imply that dope is on every street 
corner,” one social worker urged, “or that 
every teenager who goes out at night is con- 
fronted with it.” 8 

Dope is not on every street corner. And 
every teenager who goes out at night isn’t 
confronted with it. But most people of any 
age who want dope can find it, or know some- 
body else who will get it for them. 


CASES OF INTOXICATION, POISONING 


The following Massachusetts communities 
reported intoxication or poisoning by harm- 
ful drugs in 1964: 

Acushnet, Andover, Arlington, Bass River, 
Belmont, Bridgewater, Braintree, Brookline, 
Brockton, Cambridge, Concord, Chatham, 
Chathamsport, Chelmsford, Chelsea, Cohas- 
set, Dedham, Dracut, Dorchester, Edgartown, 
East Bridgewater, East Templeton, Everett, 
Fall River, Framingham, Franklin, 
town, Gloucester, Greenfield, Groton, Grove- 
land, Halifax, Haverhill, Bingham, Lee, Law- 
rence, Lowell, Lynn, Malden, Marshfield, Med- 
ford, Milton, Marblehead, Newton, New Bed- 
ford, Needham, North Chatham, North 
Chelmsford, North Attleboro, Oakham, Pem- 
broke, Quincy, Raynham, Randolph, Revere, 
Rockland, South Chelmsford, Scituate, Som- 
erset, Stoughton, Sudbury, Tewksbury, 
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Tyngsboro, Vineyard Haven, West Roxbury, 
Wilmington, Winthrop, Woburn and Wor- 
cester. 


WHERE ADDICTS LIVE 


The drugs control section of the depart- 
ment of public health reports narcotic ad- 
dicts living in these communities in 1964: 

Abington, Andover, Ayer, Brighton, Cam- 
bridge, Charlestown, Chelsea, Danvers, Dor- 
chester, East Boston, Faimouth, Fairhaven, 
Framingham, Fitchburg, Holyoke, Jamaica 
Plain, Kingston, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, 
Marshfield, Medford, Methuen, Milton, Need- 
ham, New Bedford, Newton, Northampton, 
Norton, Pittsfield, Quincy, Revere, Roslindale, 
Roxbury, Salem, Saugus, Somerville, South 
Hadley, Springfield, Taunton, Waban, Wal- 
tham, Watertown, Webster, Weymouth, Win- 
chendon and Worcester. 

(Mass.) Globe, Jan. 19, 

1965] 

Tue Dore Mrenace—III: Narcotics Easy To 
Buy 


(This is the third in an in-depth series by 
Globe Reporter Ray Richard concerning the 
growing problem of narcotics and other po- 
tentially harmful drugs among the teenagers 
in the Nation.) 

(By Ray Richard) 
are powerful friends. They are re- 
sponsible for many of the great advances 
made by medicine in the past century. 
They have helped lower the death rate of 
infants, increase the life expectancy of people 
of all ages, and relieve pain and misery. 

But when misused, they can become 
enemies of those who misuse them and of 
the community which permits them to be 
misused. 


[From the Boston 


Laws constantly are being adjusted to 
make these vital medications available under 
professional supervision to the greatest num- 
ber of persons who need them, but unavail- 
able to those who would misuse them. 

Consequently, some forms of dope can be 
purchased easily, if legally, in Massachusetts. 

Not opium or cocaine. Few addicts use 
them any more. 

Not heroin or morphine. Vigorous law en- 
forcement activity, particularly around Bos- 
ton, make them difficult to find. 

Marihuana? It’s reported to be prevalent 
on some college campuses and in many sec- 
tions of the State but in order to buy it you 
must know a user or pusher or be an under- 
cover agent for one of the enforcement 
agencies, 

But dope in some other forms can be 
bought almost as conveniently as aspirin. 
These are the “exempt narcotics,” such as 
cough medicine, which combine with the true 
narcotics, and with preparations called by 
law harmful drugs to make up the national 
dope problem. 

And there are over-the-counter products, 
such as benzedrine-based nasal inhalers and 
model airplane glue, 

Some drug addicts: 

1. Drink cough medicine, bottles at a time, 
for its codeine. 

2. Drink paregoric, for its opium. 

8. Boil down paregoric and, with a broken- 
edge eye-dropper, inject the residue into 
their bloodstream. 

4. Inhale the fumes from airplane. glue. 

5. Break open the benezedrine inhalers and 
chew the wicks or dunk them in hot coffee, 

The cough medicines and c, the 
glue and the inhalers can be bought in Mas- 
sachusetts without a prescription. To buy 
the cough medicines and paregoric, you reg- 
ister your name and address with the phar- 
macist selling it. These are exempt nar- 
cotics which means they are preparations 

a narcotic and exempted from the 
stringent laws regulating the sale of nar- 
cotics. 

The true narcotics can be sold only under 
a special narcotics prescription. 
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The exempt narcotics can be sold legally 
only in limited quantities. For example, no 
more than 4 ounces of an exempt cough med- 
icine can be sold to a person within any 
24 hours. And no more than an ounce of 
paregoric * * * “pep pills” and produce effects 
Opposite to those caused by barbiturates. 
When improperly used they tend to create 
reckless behavior. They have many useful 
medicinal uses, however, such as reducing 
appetites. Many are prescribed, therefore, 
as diet pills. Brand names include Benze- 
drine and Dexedrine. 

The barbiturates and amphetamines, when 
taken in excess or without doctor's instruc- 
tions or permission, are highly dangerous. 
Mix them with wine, coffee, paregoric or 
each other, as some drug abusers do, and they 
can produce uncontrollable, unpredictable 
human behavior. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, Jan. 20, 
1965 


Tue Dore Menace—IV: WHEN Your Son Is 
AN ADDICT 


(In the several weeks he spent investi- 
gating the narcotics problem in Boston, 
Globe Reporter Ray Richard came across this 
story of family misfortune.) 


(By the father of a drug addict as told to 
Ray Richard) 


My son is a drug addict. Like most of 
them, he started out on cough medicine. 
The kind he started with they took off the 
market. Too many kids were buying it. 

Then he turned to barbiturates. They are 
sedatives. They call em pep pills. If your 
kid is on them you've got a problem on your 
hands. A big problem. 

If he takes them, you can tell right away. 
As soon as he walks in the door, his tongue 
will give him away. 

He may be the wisest kid on the street, 
but he'll try to be very polite. He'll stagger 
and try to make you think he's been drink- 
ing. He'll talk like he’s tonguetied. His 
tongue will be like a big lump in his mouth, 
and his lips will be crooked. 

You'll notice his tongue is just like a piece 
of dead weight in his mouth. He can't talk. 
He'll mumble “Yes, sir. No, sir.” 

You say to him, what have you been do- 


ing? and he’ll say, “Oh, I been 9 
been drinking. Beer. Beer. Smell. Smell 
my breath.” 


That'll be the first thing they'll say to you, 
to throw you off. If you mention dope or act 
mad, he’ll get all riled up. 

Then he'll go after you. 

He'll fight you. If you're his father, his 
brother, his sister * * * he’ll go right at 
you. All the way. He'll fight the whole 
family. Hit his own mother, hit his own 
father. He'll lose his head, go wild. 

He'll look for a knife or a gun or a club. 
They'll always look for an instrument be- 
cause they know that all you've got to do 
is rush them and they'll go down. But 
they're strong. 

You're gonna have to use force to restrain 
them. You're gonna have to give him a 
couple of punches in the stomach. It’s the 
only way he’ll feel it. You hit him in the 
stomach and he’ll double right up. 

Once you get him down, you'll haye him 
under control. Then get him into bed. 
He'll sleep. Right away he'll sleep. 

But you should never forget, as long as 
they are under the influence of these drugs 
they'll remember what you did and try to get 
you later. 

If you hit him, he'll hit you later. 
get you if he’s still on the stuff. 

When they come off the stuff it’s a pitiful 
thing. If they’ve had enough, or are hooked, 
they'll get the horrors. My kid had the 
horrors. He's in jail now and he's so scared 
of getting the horrors he won’t take any- 
thing, not even aspirin. 


He'll 
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You get the horrors coming off drugs. 
They call it withdrawal. The last time, my 
boy had the horrors for 8 days. And he re- 
members every bit of it * * * every minute. 

It’s horrible to watch, to see your son go 
through this. They see the walls cracking 
and people chasing them and elephants walk- 
ing through the doors and stuff like that. 

They scream at the top of the lungs, 
They're trying to get me.” 

They think they are dodging bullets and 
dodging mice. They feel pain, feel a knife 
sticking into them. 

Even if they aren't yet hooked, if they've 
taken an overdose you've still got a bad 
problem on your hands. When they wake 
up they probably will be off it. And then 
it’s a pitiful thing to see. 

You'll see them crying and wonder what 
they’ve done to their father, their mother. 
They'll remember hitting their mother, their 
father. And they'll feel remorse. They'll 
cry. They won't know how to make up to 
you. If they don't remember, all you'll have 
to do is remind them. But they'll never ad- 
mit it was drugs. They'll say “I'm sorry, 
but I was drinking and I didn't know what I 
was doing.” 

They'll be like Jekyll and Hyde. When 
they're under the drugs they'll be one type, 
when they're off it they'll be their regular 
selves. 

This is what prevents you from hating 
him, because you know that he didn’t real- 
ize what he was doing. And, after all, he 
still is your son. 

If your boy gets hooked, when he gets off 
them it’s a different thing. When they get 
up they'll be cocky and tough. But they'll 
live in fear, 

He'll be wondering who he's hurt, who's 
going to have reprisals against him. And it 
gets so * * * I'll tell you how bad it gets * * + 
it gets so that when people get to know 
you, and how vicious you are, the sight of 
you will scare them, 

You'll walk up to somebody's house that 
you know well, and they know that you're 
the person who's been taking the drugs, and 
they know your habits, and they'll slam the 
door and start screaming. They don't want 
you to come in. They won’t know whether 
you are under it or not. And they'll fear 
you. 

How can you help your son? 

If you get mad, it ain’t going to help. You 
try to talk to him, tell what happened, what 
becomes of these people who take dope, what 
they turn out to be, that their life is ruined, 
that once they get the reputation that 
they’re drug addicts they can’t get a job, no 
girl will marry them, nobody will go out with 
them, they're just an outcast. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, Jan. 21, 
1965] 
THE DOPE MENACE—V: Best War To STOP 
TEENS—TELL THEM ALL ABOUT DRUGS 


(The best weapon for combating the nar- 
cotics problem is the subject of this install- 
ment, based on information gathered by 
Globe Reporter Ray Richard from experts 
and addicts.) 

(By Ray Richard) 

“It’s like you and me jumping off the 
Mystic River Bridge. I jump first. Then you 
jump.” 

This is a dope addict talking. 

“As we fall toward the water, you look 
down at me. And you say to yourself, 
‘Boy. That poor guy’s ina bad way. He can’t 
save himself now. I'm glad I’m not bad off 
like him’.” 

Don’t fool yourself, is the message. If you 
now are taking excessive doses of any drugs 
which make you “high” or allow you to 
“escape” from your problems, you are like the 
second fellow who jumps off the bridge. You 
have started your fall. You haven’t fallen 
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as far as the fellow addicted to dope, but 
you are headed in the same direction and 
there is no way you can stop your fall. 

As he unfolded this allegory, the addict 
recalled his own fall, how he had started on 
his way down by taking pep pills 8 years ago 
while working around a racetrack, and this 
habit progressed to marihuana when he be- 
came a musician, and then to heroin, which 
addicted him. 

This addict lives within 5 miles of the 
statehouse. He has an attractive, intelli- 
gent wife, five handsome children, a spotless 
home, and a mother with a broken heart. 
And twice each day he slides a hypodermic 
needle into a vein and injects a dose of mor- 
phine, paregoric, or other form of dope. His 
will and his body crave these shots, and for 
his addiction there may be no cure. 

His allegory is not airtight. Every per- 
son who habitually takes sleeping pills, pep 
pills, cough medicines or others of the po- 
tentially dangerous drugs is not necessarily 
condemned, he is not positively headed to- 
ward marihuana and on to the addicting 
drugs such as heroin and morphine. Some 
are and some aren't. 

Some persons, even though they have 
“leaped off the bridge” by already abusing 

of various kinds, can get themselves 
off the habit * * * if they don't wait too 
long. Informing them of the dangers in- 
herent in abuse of drugs might shock them 
into stopping the habit. And telling others 
about the dangers which can result from the 
abuse of drugs can motivate the community 
to pass laws and take other unified action 
against the whole problem of dope. 

“A critical need exists for an extensive and 
enlightened educational effort on drug 
abuse,” reported the President’s Advisory 
Commission on Narcotic and Drug Abuse in 
1963. 

“The problem is still clouded by miscon- 
ceptions and misinformation” which range 
all the way from “the notion that a single 
dose of heroin can cause addiction to the 
equally erroneous notion that once a person 
becomes addicted to narcotics he is beyond 
all hope of rehabilitation,” the report said. 

It said the public has not “grasped the 
magnitude of the economic and social burden 
imposed by those who use drugs. Millions 
of dollars in property are stolen each day, 
and there are the additional costs of law en- 
forcement and of health and welfare serv- 
ices.” 

It recommended an “enlightened educa- 
tional campaign” for professional personnel 
and the public. And it assailed the warning 
issued by some social workers, educators, 
and psychiatrists that revealing information 
about drugs might encourage persons, par- 
ticularly teenagers, to be fascinated enough 
to try it. 

“When the Commission speaks of the edu- 
cation of the teenager, it is addressing itself 
to prevention,” the report read. “An educa- 
tional program focused on the teenager is 
the sine qua non (an indispensable condi- 
tion) of any program to solve the social prob- 
lem of drug abuse. 

“The teenager should be made conscious 
of the full range of harmful effects, physical 
and psychological, that narcotic and danger- 
ous drugs can produce. He should be made 
aware that although the use of a drug may 
be a temporary means of escape from the 
world about him, in the long run these drugs 
will destroy him and all that he aspires to. 

“It said the Commission rejects the view 
that education can lead the teenager to ex- 
perimentation. 

“Drug abuse is contagious in the social 
sense of the word, and most abusers of drugs 
are introduced to drugs by other users. The 
Commission feels the real question is not 
whether the teenager should be educated, 
but who should educate him? Should it be 
the street corner addict, or should it be the 
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schools, churches, and the community orga- 
nizations? 

It concluded that education “is the best 
weapon in the long run.“ 

One of the most essential facts to get across 
to the public, declared a panel at the White 
House Conference on Narcotic and Drug 
Abuse, convened in 1962 by President Ken- 
nedy, is that “the drug abuse problem ex- 
tends beyond narcotics and now encompasses 
the barbiturates and amphetamines and the 
list is likely to grow.” 

And, say many authorities on the problem, 
although starting off with cough medicine, 
pep pills, and goof balls may not lead to 
marihuana and heroin, the harmful drug 
habit sometimes is as disastrous as narcotic 
addiction itself. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, Jan. 22, 
1965 


THE DOPE MENAcCE—VI: DRUG SMOKING 
SPREADS ON CAMPUSES, BUT Ir's HARD TO 
UNCOVER 


(The story of the dope problem on college 
campuses in this area is told in this install- 
ment through interviews with administra- 
tors and students.) 

There are signs that marihuana is becom- 
ing more prevalent on college campuses. 
But, like most aspects of the dope problem, 
specific examples are hard to uncover. 

Like abortions, speeding, and cheating on 
income tax returns, for every person caught 
there is an unknown number getting away 
with it. 

On many New England campuses, students 
freely discuss it. But administrators gen- 
erally know less about it than they wish 
because, as Kermit C. Morrissey, dean of stu- 
dents at Brandeis explained: 

“The subculture of the students keep the 
information out of administrative channels. 
The full extent can be nothing more than 
a vague guess, even by the best informed 
administrators. 

“Anyone who remembers the ingenuity of 
his own adolescence realizes how such infor- 
mation can be kept away from administra- 
tors,” he said. “This inability to determine 
how extensive it is, is due not to a lack of 
interest or concern, but to lack of informa- 
tion.” 

At Brandeis seven students were arrested 
on marihuana charges last year. Morrissey 
said it usually is smoked, “not in order to 
achieve academic readiness for exams, but 
due to avant gardism. In every student body 
there are nonconformists.” 

Some students take it for “intellectual ex- 
periment,” Morrissey continued. “They ra- 
tionalize. But they take a different position 
when they get tripped up by it.” 

At Boston University, Dean of Students 
Staton R. Curtis says, “The problem of the 
use of narcotics on college campuses is a 
sufficiently recurring problem as to give real 
concern” to administrators. 

“Great pressures are exerted on students. 
They are going to find many outlets and I 
look for more of this sort of thing rather 
than less,” he said. 

Dr. Graham Blane, Jr., chief of psychiatric 
services at Harvard, says, “We do not have 
a drug problem here at Harvard. Everything 
that can be done to discourage the use of 
drugs is being carried out and, in my opinion, 
most effectively.” 

“Some students use ‘pep pills’ to cram for 
exams,” he said. “If they take them for this 
reason, and not for kleks, he added, “there 
is no difference morally than taking coffee 
or soft drinks for the same purpose.” 

But the Globe got a different response from 
Harvard students. 

Asked how many Harvard students will try 
marihuana during college the students gave 
estimates ranging from 1 in 5—or 1,000 out 
of the student body of 5,000—to 1 in 100. It 
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usually is sold to the students by Cambridge 
residents, or “townies,” these students said. 

A University of Massachusetts student 
told the Globe there are 150 users of mari- 
huana on that campus, 

“At the University of Massachusetts the 
users treat the stuff much as most others 
treat alcohol. They're more sophisticated 
about it. There’s no pressure on anyone to 
try it. If they like it, they'll use it. That's 
all.” 

But the dean of students at the University 
of Massachusetts, William F. Field, scoffs at 
this estimate. “I don’t see how anybody 
could give you any set figure, even an esti- 
mate, and be serious. 

“In the first place, I doubt that your in- 
formant knows 150 people firsthand. He 
may know a dozen who may claim to know 
another 10 each. In terms of number, I 
personally feel that it is a relatively minor 
problem.” 

This week Capt. Jeremiah Sullivan of the 
Boston Police vice and narcotics squad at- 
tended in Albany, N.Y., the “Institute for 
the Prevention of Narcotics Addiction in Col- 
lege Students.” 

It drew officials from 100 colleges, along 
with enforcement officers. College officials 
were there from West Point, Bennington, col- 
leges of every size. The turnout indicated 
& real interest in the problem by college 
heads. 

The officials showed a genuine desire to be 
prepared to attack the dope problem should 
it break out on their campus. 

Brandeis already has instituted preventive 
measures. At the start of each academic 
year it provides each student with informa- 
tion of the dangers of marihuana and other 
drugs. 

“University administrators have the re- 
sponsibility to provide information about the 
uncertainty of what marihuana can do,” says 
Dean Morrissey. 

“The position of the administrators has to 
be made clear, particularly when the action 
of the student is in violation of human 
law.” 

The rumbles around the college about 
marihuana are not roars. But they indicate 
the problem is there, if underground. 

“Where there are repeated and widespread 
rumors of drugs being used,” he observed, 
“there is very likely to be protracted use of 
a variety of drugs. When they are present, 
the word fans out. Where there are vague 
references to it, you can be pretty sure some 
reality is underneath it.” 

Boston College authorities say there is no 
marihuana problem there and the use of pep 
pills is “very small.” To keep awake for 
studying, caffein derivatives are sometimes 
used. 

Marihuana is not addicting in the true 
sense. No physiological craving is estab- 
lished by smoking it. But it can be habit 
forming and create a desire to try the addic- 
tive drugs. 

The Justice Department of California is- 
sues this warning: “The user of marihuana 
is a dangerous individual and should defi- 
nitely not be underestimated by police. 

“Caution should be used at all times in 
taking any user of either cocaine or mari- 
huana into custody, but particularly the 
known users of either cocaine or marijuana. 
They may be dangerous, hard to handle, and 
resort to violence,” 

Add theologians at Boston College “Any- 
thing that is harmful to one’s self is morally 
unacceptable.” Including marihuana. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, Jan. 23, 
1965] 


THe Dore Menace—VII: Pris COavusE 
DANGEROUS BEHAVIOR 
(By Ray Richard) 
The growing abuse of nonnarcotic drugs, 
including barbiturates and amphetamines, 
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“is increasing problems of abnormal and so- 
‘cial behavior, highway accidents, juvenile de- 
linquency, and broken homes,” President 
“Kennedy told the White House Conference 
on Narcotic and Drug Abuse. 

‘Examples: 

A stolen car roared through a Boston 
‘suburb. A teenager was at the wheel. Po- 
lice took up the chase. The stolen car 
struck a parked auto, then another, and 
another and another. 

“He hit 12 parked cars,” Lt. James Her- 
rick of the State police narcoties squad said. 
“He was on pills. He said he didn’t even 
realize he was being chased.” 

A Boston policeman recalls, “Six kids were 
in a car. They were mixing pills with beer 
and wine. A kid 17 years old assaulted one 
of the others with a small knife. Stabbed 
him four times in the arm, once an inch 
below the heart. One inch higher <= it 
would have been murder.” 

Det. Robert J. Fawcett, of East Boston 
says, “We pulled a kid out of a wreck only 
a. few weeks ago. ‘He’d hit a tree. There 
were bennies all over the floor.“ 

Outside of New England there are other 
examples: 

On July 19, 1963, an auto carrying an Air 
Force sergeant, his wife, his 6-year-old son 
and an 8-year-old daughter approached, a 
checkpoint set up for a highway survey near 
Tipton, Iowa. 

The car stopped behind a truck. Moments 
later a tractor-trailer crashed into the rear 
of the car and drove it under the truck in 
front. It burst into flames, and all members 
of the family died. The driver of the trailer 
truck wasn’t injured. 

“Three bottles of amphetamine drugs were 
found in his suitcase,” George P. Larrick, 
Commissioner of the U.S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, testified in August before a 
Senate subcommittee on health. 

“He later admitted purchasing and using 
drugs during the trip. Blood tests proved 
that he was under the influence at the time 
of the accident.” 

In Houston, Tex., an ex-convict shot and 
killed a schoolteacher, assaulted a 14-year- 
old farm girl, and committed two robberies 
while under the infiuence of amphetamines. 

The chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency, THomas J. Dopp, 
Democrat, of Connecticut, told the 1963 na- 
tional convention of the American Legion, 
“In all classes of American youth, and in all 
sections of the country, the habitual use of 
dangerous drugs is on the increase.” 

The abusers of drugs sometimes commit 
crimes when under the influence of the 
drugs, but they also often commit crimes 
to get their drugs. 

They break into drugstores, often more 
interested in the narcotics than the money. 
Narcotic supplies were taken in recent breaks 
in pharmacies in Plainville and Longmeadow. 

Last month in Wellesley two men, wearing 
stocking masks and carrying guns, tied Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Ward with sheets and robbed 
Ward’s drugstore on Washington Street of 
$125 in cash and narcotics, 

Doctors are often robbed of their bags con- 
taining narcotics. 

Drug abusers of all ages commit crimes to 
get the instruments sometimes needed to ad- 
minister drugs. 

Boys between 15 and 17 years old twice 
have broken into an East Boston company 
which makes hypodermic needles. In the 
spring of 1963, three youths were charged 
with the break. Last summer two youths, 
ages 16 and 17, were charged with stealing 
2,000 needles. 

“We found some of them hidden on a 
rafter under a pier,” Fawcett said. “When 
the tide came in, the water prevented you 
from getting at them, but they were high 
enough so the water didn’t touch them.” 

Such needles are an expensive item on the 
drug black market. 
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Crimes of much greater magnitude also are 
committed for drugs. 

The Food and Drug Administration, trying 
to find out how many barbiturates and 
amphetamine pills were getting into the 
illicit market, instituted a survey of all 
known manufacturers, brokers, and’distribu- 
tors of basic amphetamine and similar stim- 
ulants and of barbiturate chemicals. Some 
records of manufacturers were incomplete, 
and two of the Nation’s largest pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturers declined to provide in- 
formation about their production. 

Even so, the survey showed that enough 
basic material was produced that year, 1962, 
to make nearly 5 billion 10-milligram pep 
pills and nearly 5 billion quarter-grain Bar- 
biturate capsules. 

Consequently, Anthony J. Celebrezze, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
testified before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare last February 24, 
“In view of the tremendous quantities of 
these drugs which FDA has found in illegal 
channels, it is estimated that no more than 
half of such drugs produced annually are 
sold legally. Drugs are being peddled by 
operators whose activities cover many States 
and whose operations involve hundreds of 
thousands, and even millions, of tablets.” 

A spokesman for the enforcement division 
of the FDA said, “The number of peddlers 
has increased. The underworld got into the 
business because there is so much money in 
It. They saw how much money there is in 
narcotics and didn’t want any competition 
from the harmful drug traffic. We have a 
specific example of gangsters being in 
command,” 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, Jan. 24, 
1965] 


THE DOPE MENACE—VIII: PRESCRIPTIONS ARE 
FORGED 


(This is the eighth in an in-depth series 
concerning the growing problem of narcotics 
among teenagers in the Nation.) 

(By Ray. Richard) 

Some of the best amateur acting of our 
time is taking place in doctors’ offices and in 
hospital emergency rooms by drug addicts 
tricking doctors and nurses out of prescrip- 
tion blanks to be forged for narcotics. 

Two youths will enter a doctor’s waiting 
room. One will claim he is dizzy or mention 
some vague disturbance. The doctor will 
take him into his inner office and close the 
door to the waiting room. 

The youth in the waiting room fakes a 
pain and drops to the floor, moaning. The 
receptionist summons the doctor, who hur- 
ries out of his inner office to help the youth 
on the floor. 

While the doctor is in the waiting room, 
the boy in the inner office alone will be grab- 
bing any prescription pads he can find. 

Some addicts give it a more subtle touch. 
They take only the top 20 or so prescriptions 
off the pads to diminish the chance the theft 
will be detected before they leave the office. 

The theft of prescription blanks, the forg- 
ing of them with prescriptions for narcotics 
and the passing of them to unsuspecting 
careless, indifferent or wrongfully cooperative 
pharmacists is one of the chief methods of 
obtaining drugs illegally in Boston and 
throughout the Nation. 

That is why the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics urges doctors: Don't leave prescrip- 
tion pads around.” 

Young men who couldn’t pass freshman 
Latin make out prescriptions for narcotics in 
perfect technical language. They use with 
precision the symbols of the medical profes- 
sion, know the correct amounts to prescribe 
and can duplicate with flawless exactness the 
signature of a physician. 

And perfection is a must in forging a 
script. Errors in spelling, in quantities 
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specified or mixtures would ‘easily be de- 
tected by the pharmacist. 

Revere police have a ‘doctor's reference 
book stolen by a youth from a doctor's office. 
The book lists brand names manufacturers 
give their preparations and is virtually a 
guidebook on harmful drugs. 

“The addict we took it from was then 19 
years old,” explained Lt. George Hurley of the 
Revere Police Department, “He was a master 
at making out phony scripts.” 

The youth would make out a false prescrip- 
tion for pilis and try to pass it at a drug- 
store. If every druggist he tried rejected 
him, he'd refer to the book for the brand 
name of an equivalent pill produced by an- 
other firm. Then he'd try another route 
of drugstores to see if the new script would 
work. 

In the book the addict had penciled many 
notations and had written model prescrip- 
tions for many kinds of drugs. 

Another prescription forger was ‘a Latin 
school graduate. 

“He'd write out the prescriptions in per- 
fect Latin with no trouble at all!“ said Det. 
Robert J. Fawcett of East Boston. He'd 
usually sell the prescriptions to other drug 
abusers for $1 each, plus one-half of the 
pills prescribed." 

Once a dope user has acquired a prescrip- 
tion blank, written out the prescription and 
forged a doctor's name he then uses another 
set of ruses in an effort to outsmart the 
pharmacists, who are constantly alert for 
them. 

A few years ago on the North Shore a 
printing plant was set up in a home. The 
operator would steal a doctor’s blank and 
reproduce his own, copying the doctor's let- 
terhead. 

But he'd make one change. Instead of 
printing the doctor’s telephone number; he'd 
print the number of a pay phone at the local 
railroad station. i 

The printer would. forge the prescription 
on his own blank.and take it to a pharmacist 
who did not know him and probably didn’t 
know the doctor named on the prescription. 

The pharmacist, if doubtful about the 
prescription, would ask: 

“Are you sure Dr, made this out? 

“Sure,” the printer. would reply calmly. 
“If you. don't believe it, call him up,” 

The unsuspecting pharmacist would dial 
the number. And an accomplice of the forg- 
er, standing by the pay phone, would an- 
swer, say be was the doctor and verify the 
prescription. 

Enforcement officials and leaders of the 
retail drug industry agree that the over- 
whelming majority of pharmacists are con- 
scientiously watching for phony orders, 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, Jan, 25, 
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THE Dore Menace—IX: DRUG ABUSE BOTH 
MEDICAL AND LEGAL 
(By Ray Richard) 

Is the abuse of drugs primarily a medical 
problem or a legal problem? How you answer 
this will reveal the basic approaches you be- 
lieve should be taken to solve the problem. 

Medical men are likely to think of it 
fundamentally as a medical problem. Their 
stand comes from knowledge of the symp- 
toms and effects drugs have on their victims. 

Enforcement men, who daily match wits 
with desperate men and women, who would 
go to any extreme, even killing, to get their 
drugs, emphasize the criminality aspect of 
drug abuse. 

Addiction itself is not a crime. It never 
has been a Federal offense; it is not a State 
offense. In 1952 the U.S. Supreme Court 
held a California statute, which made addic- 
tion to narcotics a criminal offense unconsti- 
tutional. 
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The Court ruled, such a statute would be 

cruel and unusual punishment in violation 
of the eighth amendment. 
Ine criminality comes from the possessing, 
selling, purchasing of dope and the fraud, 
deceit, and misrepresentatlon often involved, 
And, of course, many laws are broken by 
people under the influence of dope. 

After nearly 1 year of investigating every 
aspect of the Nation’s drug problem, the 
President’s Advisory Commission on Nar- 
cotic and Drug Abuse reported it subscribes 
to “certain aspects” of both the sickness and 
the criminal attitude about drug abuse. 

“Rehabilitation is the humanitarian ideal, 
to be sought wherever possible,” it reported. 
But it added, “The drug abuser, who steals 
or who sells drugs to finance his habit, is 
guilty of a crime, Like any other citizen 
he should face the consequences. Whether 
he can be held criminally responsible can 
only be decided in the courts, case by case. 
The Commission cannot assert a general rule 
that every confirmed drug abuser is so im- 
pelled by his habit that he is not account- 
able for his acts under criminal law.” 
Most enforcement people agree. 
Massachusetts officially recognized drug 
abuse as a medical problem, but not a medi- 
cal problem exclusiyely, when the legisla- 
ture established the new drug addiction 
center last year. That center is now operat- 
ing. But while the medical profession, and 
experts in every feld of health, medicine, 
and social work, seek to solve some of the 
mysteries entangling the keys to the drug 
problem, the law enforcement men, to pro- 
tect the public, continue their dogged war 

the drug law violators, 

To seek out, find, arrest and convict drug 
abusers requires special skills. Investigators 
usually have to work through an informer 
and with a pusher or user to make an arrest. 
And this can be highly dangerous. 

“There is nobody to complain,” points out 
Alfred J. Murphy, chief inspector of the 
State drug control division. “The peddler is 
making a buck and the user is getting his 
drugs. j 

To outsmart them you need to know peo- 
ple, be able to fit yourself into nearly all 
circumstances, be able to-play each develop- 
ment by ear. But what you need most of 
all is patience.” 

He, Inspectors William Kearney and Rich- 
ard Kallil of his division, and Gary Flanagan, 
Thomas Mitchell and Larry McNamara of the 
Boston police vice and narcotics squad, once 
waited 3 days and nights in a Boston home 
before arresting an addict. 

And Detectives Arthur Linsky and Richard 
Casey of the Boston police narcotics squad 
recently secreted themselves in a cellar off 
and on for 3 weeks to arrest a heroin pusher. 

Then, too, enforcement men must contend 
with many angles the addicts use to avoid 
being caught. Some drink wine or beer 
after taking dope so alcohol will be blamed. 
Motorists thought to be drunk from liquor 
sometimes are under the influence of pills. 

The registry of motor vehicles last year 
suspended licensés of 87 operators for driv- 
ing under the influence of narcotics, bar- 
piturates and tranquilizers. But others 
driving under such influence must have been 
undetected. 

The effects of too many drugs, or the wrong 
drugs, often can be blamed on something 
else. This is true of tranquilizers, which 
Andrew MacCurrach, head of the registry's 
division; which handles cases involving nar- 
cotics and drugs, says is causing the registry 
“as many problems as any other drug.” 

“When you see Mrs. Smith weaving her 
way down the sidewalk, you usually don’t 
think its caused by drugs,” says Chief In- 
spector Murphy of the drugs control section. 
“You figure she’s been into the cooking 
sherry again,” But it could just as well be 
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caused by an overdose of drugs—accidental 
or intentional. 

The drugs control section of the State de- 
partment of public health is one of four 
agencies, in addition to local police depart- 
ments, which war on narcotics and the 
abuse of drugs. It concentrates on policing 
of drugstores and apprehension of violators 
of the harmful drug law. The Federal Food 
and Drug division does the same thing, but 
has: jurisdiction only on cases involving 
interstate commerce. 

The Federal Narcotics Bureau works only 
on narcotics and concentrates on smuggling 
and the big-scale operations. £ 

The State police narcotics squad deals with 
violations of both the narcotic and harmful 
drug laws. So does the Boston police nar- 
cotics squad. Eight-hour days are rare in 
these agencies. 

The Globe survey revealed a commendable 
spirit of cooperation among these agencies, 
all of whom frequently work side by side to 
break a case. Similar cooperation exists be- 
tween these departments and local police, 
no doubt due to the State agencies’ policy 
of never moving in on a local case without 
seeking the help of the local police. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe; Jan. 26, 
1965] 
THe Dore MENACE—X: PARENTS Dipn’r BE- 
LIEVE THER Kips 
(By Ray Richard) 

What can parents do to protect their 
children from the abuse of drugs? 

Plenty—if they heed the national authori- 
ties who warn that the abuse is becoming 
more prevalent, that it breaks out “in 
pockets” and that it is a potential threat 
to any community. 

Some parents haven't acted in time may- 
be because they didn't recognize the prob- 
lem, maybe because they didn’t want to face 
the facts, maybe because they didn’t know 
how to face the facts. 


PARENTS DIDN’T ACT IN TIME 


Parents didn't act in time in Westchester 
County, N.Y., a prosperous suburb of New 
York City. i 

Because they hadn’t seen the problem 
themselves, many of them, they didn’t do 
anything about the menace of drugs until 
the district attorney broke up a ring of 250 
youths who had become involved in nar- 
cotics. Many of the youths were from well- 
to-do homes. 

Parents didn’t act in time in Yonkers, N.Y., 
either. There, last summer, police an- 
nounced that 900 boys and girls between 14 
and 22 years old were using drugs and that 
100 of them had become addicted. 

In Belleville, NJ., a city of 38,000, many 
parents did nothing when they heard rum- 
bles that drugs were being abused but hadn’t 
seen the abuse with their own eyes. That's 
why they were shocked when the city council 
last night considered a curfew for teenagers 
because of the menace of drugs. 

And in Stockton, Calif., many parents, not 
believing reports that more teenagers were 
taking drugs abusively than ever before, 
were stunned when they learned last month 
than a 16-year-old boy died from heart 
failure after he had consumed 12 bottles of 
codeine-based cough medicine. 


ALMOST EVERY TOWN APFECTED 


The day before Christmas, five Newport, 
R.I., boys, ages 13 to 15, were sentenced to 
the Youth Training Center for sniffing glue, 
a practice which already has killed one 
Massachusetts youth. 

In New Jersey, Assistant Prosecutor Patrick 
J. Hanifin, 2 weeks ago said, Almost every 
community is affected” by the abuse of 
drugs. “The problem does not extend to a 
large percentage of youngsters, but it has 
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— 1 potential to spread if something isn’t 
one.” 

The same is true in Massachusetts. The 
potential is the thing to worry about. 

What can parents do? First, they should 
recognize the warning issued by the Com- 
mission on Narcotio and Drug Abuse which, 
on the request of President Kennedy, studied 
the problem for nearly a year throughout the 
country. This warning emphasized that the 
dope problem, once confined to opium dens 
and the heroin users of the slums, now in- 
cludes not only heroin and morphine, but 
the synthetic opiates, dilaudid and demerol, 
along with cocaine, marihuana, and “LSD 25, 
mescaline, the barbiturates, the ampheta- 
mines, ether, airplane glue, and even so- 
called tranquilizers.” 


CALL DOCTOR, THEN POLICE 


Then what can parents do? If they detect 
their children abusing drugs, they should 
first get medical attention for the abusers, 
then notify police, If the.only wrong the 
child commits is to take the pills, police 
probably will not take legal action. They 
are more interested in finding out where 
the child got the pills. Cutting off the 
source is essential to the war on drugs. 

Parents also can back programs which re- 
veal the signs and dangers of drug abuse 
because as the President’s Commission urged, 
“public and professional education on drug 
abuse is still inadequate. The general pub- 
lic must be educated.” ; 

Parental action, and community action, is 
needed to prevent the “potential” from be- 
coming the reality. ; 

Some, parents, recognize. this. They in- 
clude three men from East Boston who, in 
different. yet. correlated actions, have tried to 
alert that community to the growing dan- 
ger from the abuse of drugs. 

They are George DeMayo, editor of the 
weekly East Boston Times-Free Press-Leader; 
Augustino “Pinky” Casaletto, a city build- 
ing inspector, and Det. Robert J. Fawcett of 
the East Boston Division. 


WARNED EAST BOSTON OF MENACE 


In his widely read paper, DeMayo has 
vigorously attacked the drug problem for 
many years. He often runs news of drug ar- 
rests as the lead story of his paper. His edi- 
torials have urged the community to realize 
what was going on among the teenagers. 
And he has given extensive publicity to pub- 
lic meetings at which the problem was dis- 
cussed. 

Five years ago, Casaletto b 05 
public meetings to alert Bast Borten that 
teenagers were abusing drugs. 

He's the father of five boys and has his 
finger on the pulse of the community’s young- 
He knows who the drug abusers are. And he 
knows that they know that he knows. With 
few allies, he has waged a courageous, often 
personal, war against drugs and against those 
who provide the drugs which the teenagers 
ean abuse. 

He, Joseph Francis, Dr. Charles Cataldo, 
and Dr. Peter Ferrino at the Ward One Club, 
ran meetings on the drug problem. Physi- 
cians, social workers, inspectors from the 
State spoke. A crowd of up to 300 attended. 

If you roam around Greater Boston looking 
into the dope menace, you will hear very 
often the name “Bob Fawcett,” a detective 
on the East Boston division. 

Fawcett’s fearless campaign against the 
drug pushers has won the admiration of 
many—and the reprisals of a few. Five 
times in 2 years he had to change his unlisted 
telephone number. And in the past 13 
months he’s had 13 tires of his own car 
slashed. Twice he found sugar in his gas 
tank. 

These men face the drug problem realisti- 
cally. But many don’t. 

Just as many didn't in Westchester, Yon- 
kers, and Belleville. 
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[From the Boston (Mass.), Globe, Jan. 27, 
1965] 


THE DOPE Menace—XI: How To KEEP ADDICTS 
Orr Drucs? 


(By Ray Richard) 


The cure for addiction is as big a mystery 
as the cure for cancer. 

Getting an addict off drugs is no problem. 
Keeping him off is. You can get an addict 
off drugs by putting him into prison or a 
mental hospital, but once he is out he may 
dash to the nearest pusher for a fix. 

To get off such addiction, some persons 
suffer physically as well as emotionally. 

When an addict goes off dope abruptly, it 
is called the cold turkey method of with- 
drawal. Addicts get off dope this way in 
jails, in most hospitals and in organizations 
such as Synanon, which seeks to rehabilitate 
addicts who voluntarily commit themselves 
to around-the-clock group therapy. 

In Boston there is a branch of a growing 
organization called Teen Challenge, which 
stresses religious inspiration to get addicts off 
drugs “cold turkey” and to stay off. 

Other organizations have been formed 
within the community to help addicts stay 
off. Among them is Drug Addicts Anony- 
mous, which offers addicts the same form of 
group therapy at regular meetings which Al- 
coholics Anonymous offers alcoholics. 

Twice weekly, at the Matt Talbott Cen- 
ter, 21 James Street, South End, near Boston 
City Hospital in the former Boston College 
High School Building, 30 or more addicts 
help each other to kick the habit. More 
than 125 men and women addicted to drugs 
have attended these meetings since they be- 
gan a year ago, and Rev, Richard A. Drea, 
S.J., director, urges addicts to let this organi- 
zation help them. 

Three-quarters of those admitted were ad- 
dicted to pills. That’s why they took the 
name Drug Addicts Anonymous. 

Chapters of Narcotics Anonymous meet 
regularly in many prisons and jails through- 
out the State and outside the walls. 

None of these organizations give out nar- 
cotics—they couldn't legally—but there is a 
growing concept that dispensing narcotics 
under strict scientific supervision is the most 
effective and humane way to get an addict 
off dope. Once off, aftercare by social work- 
ers takes over. 

In Great Britain, doctors dispense nar- 
cotics to addicts who the physicians believe 
need them, and the entire approach to the 
addiction problem is medically oriented. 
There is strict regulation over all. domestic 
drug supplies and transfers and “strict con- 
trol to prevent unauthorized, improper, or 
indiscriminate supplying of narcotics,” as 
the White House Conference was told by Dr. 
Edward M. Schur, associate professor at Tufts 
University and a leading authority in this 
country on the British system. 

Advocates of this method believe that it 
knocks the pins out from under the illicit 
drug market because addicts can get legally 
what they need in the opinion of a doctor. 

Massachusetts is making a dramatic at- 
tempt to find out the best method for get- 
ting an addict off drugs and keeping him off. 
The legislature has authorized the estab- 
lishment of a drug addiction rehabilita- 
tion board which could make this State a 
front-runner in the treatment of the dope 
problem. 

The board is headed by the commissioners 
of public health, mental health, and correc- 
tion. The director is Lawrence D. Gaughan, 
who has an extensive background in social 
work. 

The board opened a rehabilitation center 
last July at Boston State Hospital in Matta- 
pan. It became fully staffed in November. 
It has accepted 85 patients and had to turn 
away many more for lack of facilities. 

In this project, more than in any other in 
this State, lies the hope for solving the ad- 
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diction problem for the victims and the 
community. 

To be admitted to the center, most addicts 
are committed by the courts, although a few 
are let in voluntarily. The commitment 
procedures deal with the addict as a medical 
problem, not as a criminal. 

The minimum commitment is 2 years, but 
only about 6 weeks is spent at the hospital. 
The remainder is back in the community 
under supervision of an aftercare program 
by social workers. 

Patients are withdrawn by the scientific 
administration of methadon, a weak narcotic 
which lets the addict down gradually, but 
under no conditions does an addict get 
methadon while back in the community. 

The project is still experimental, but it is 
off on the right track, Gaughan believes, be- 
cause it is patterned after the treatments 
which have proved successful in other States. 

“All of these,“ he points out, “have civil 
commitment procedures, use methadon in 
withdrawal and have a very strong aftercare 
program.” 

The aftercare is essential. At his center, 
efforts are made “to get each patient back 
into the community as soon as possible,” 
Gaughan said, “but under supervision within 
the community and with the support of vo- 
cational therapy and, if needed, public wel- 
fare and other help.” 

A big reason why the project has progressed 
so well, he emphasizes, has been “the exist- 
ence of intelligent law enforcement people 
who recognize there was a need for treatment 
and rehabilitation of addicts.” 

He sees organizations such as Drug Addicts 
Anonymous of real value. 

“At this stage I think any program that is 
using reasonable or standardized methods of 
treatment has a place in the community. It 
is much too soon to turn thumbs down on 
any type of procedure. 

Gaughan and the board have big hopes and 
plans. Some day they could produce the Na- 
tion’s model program for attacking the drug 
problem. Maybe they already have. 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, 
Jan. 28, 1965] 
THE Druc MENACE—XII: WHat Can BE DONE 
(By Ray Richard) 

What can Congress, the State legislature, 
doctors, pharmacists, teachers, parents do to 
reduce the menace from drugs? 

The problem is complex and so are the 
solutions. And the problem has been 
clouded by emotion, misinformation, lack of 
facts and contrasting philosophies on how 
the law, the medical profession, the com- 
munity should fight the problem. 

But new solutions constantly are being 
sought by experts at every level of govern- 
ment. And nearly every recommendation 
has a built-in controversy which can be re- 
solved only after extensive study and debate. 

The changes which come in the fight—and 
some people even reject the idea of calling 
it a fight—generally will be the result of a 
changing philosophy which nationally, and 
certainly in Massachusetts, considers the 
problem more of a medical problem, yet not 
less of a legal problem, than in the past. But 
there are dissenters to this change and to the 
degree to which the change should be made. 

The trend is to try to solve the problem 
of addiction medically while concentrating 
enforcement measures on the illicit market 
and the pushers. This doesn't mean, how- 
ever, the addict can go unpunished for 
breaking the law. 

The Globe, in its survey, consulted with 
nearly 100 persons and scores of agencies. 
Addicts, sociologists, penologists, police, edu- 
cators were consulted. Most offered recom- 
mendations to help in their common effort to 
stop the dope menace. 

Basic to the problem nationally is passage 
of the so-called Dodd bill, named after its 
sponsor, Senator THomas J. Dopp, Democrat, 
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of Connecticut. The bill was passed unani- 
mously in the Senate last year but died in 
the House. Senator Epwarp KENNEDY is 
among the cosponsors of the bill in the cur- 
rent session, 

The bill would amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to tighten the con- 
trols on the “manufactures, compounders, 
and processors of barbiturates and of am- 
phetamine and other habit-forming stimu- 
lant drugs.” 

It also would prohibit the on of 
such drugs for use other than for “the per- 
sonal use of the possessor, a member of his 
household or for administration to an ani- 
mal belonging to him.“ 

And special consideration should be given 
by the legislature to the needs of the drug 
addiction rehabilitation board which appears 
to offer the mechanism by which many of 
the social and medical problems created by 
the drug problem can be solved. 

These needs during the next few years will 
include the expansion of the board’s center, 
now limited to 12 beds at Boston State Hos- 
pital where there is now a long waiting list 
of addicts desiring treatment; a 24-hour out- 
patient clinic for emergencies; a day-care 
center; a laboratory; a social service depart- 
ment and psychological testing facilities; re- 
search and education programs, 

“Now, the ward at Boston State Hospital, 
originally set up to develop new and differ- 
ent techniques of drug addiction treatment, 
is being so pressed for service that its original 
purpose has become obscured,” say the cen- 
ter's director, Lawrence D, Gaughan. 

Parents and teachers are to watch 
for signs of drug abuse in their children and 
the neighborhood and to cooperate with 
Police in seeking the sources. 

And for everyone there is this advice writ- 
ten by a Globe reader: “Abusing pep pilis 
and narcotics will ruin not only your life 
but your family’s.” She knows. Her 17- 
ee son swallowed six barbiturates and 

ed; 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE CONGRESS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on 
March 9, 1965, the Senate passed Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 2, which would 
provide for the establishment of a Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress, as proposed by Senator Mon- 
RONEY and other Senators. As a mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee, and of the 
Subcommittee on Standing Rules of the 
Senate, I listened to the testimony pre- 
sented by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] on 
this concurrent resolution when it was 
before the committee on March 1, 1965. 
I believe Senator ALLOTT made important 
points which were very useful to the 
committee in its consideration of the 
resolution and which I know will be 
carefully considered by the joint com- 
mittee to be established to study reor- 
ganization of the working procedures of 
the Congress. I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement by Senator ALLOTT on 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 2 be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR GORDON ALLOTT ON 
MONRONEY CONGRESSIONAL REORGANIZATION 
PLAN BEFORE THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
STANDING RULES OF THE SENATE ON MARCH 
1, 1965 
I joined Senator Monroney in sponsoring 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 2 because I am 
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convinced that the review it authorizes is long 
overdue. A “horse-and-buggy” Congress 
cannot adequately cope with the problems 
of the “age of rockets,” and it will become 
increasingly more difficult in the future. 

The review to be made by the joint com- 
mittee established by this resolution will 
cover two major fields of inquiry which may 
be stated as follows: 

1. How Congress does its work, and how 
it might do it more effectively; and 

2. What Congress fails to do that it should 
be doing. 

The first of these questions will likely re- 
ceive most of the attention of the commit- 
tee, and perhaps it must be resolved before 
the second question can be decided. Many 
of us are well aware of the numerous defi- 
ciencies in how Congress does its work, 
because we are so familiar with its processes. 
Certainly, the correction of such deficiencies 
should be a primary target of the efforts of 
the committee. But, preoccupation with the 
first question should not be to the exclusion 
of the second question which will receive lit- 
tle attention in the daily workings of Con- 
gress. Therefore, it is my intention to direct 
attention to what I consider a major area 
of deficiency, in the hope that it will re- 
ceive the consideration I feel it deserves. 

The genius of our system of Government 
lies in the balance maintained through the 
checks one branch of Government can exer- 
cise over the other two. But, there can be 
no balance if the checks are not applied. 
Of course, indiscriminate use of congres- 
sional checks would be obstructionary, but 
by the same token laxity in applying con- 
gressional checks when the occasion clear- 
ly demands it amounts to dereliction. If we 
in Congress are to perform our sworn duty 
to our constituents and the Nation, we must 
be ever alert to abuses of power, particularly 
by the executive establishment because of 
its nature, but also by the judiciary. And, 
we must never shrink from applying the 
necessary checks with discretion. 

In recent years we have witnessed a fan- 
tastic expansion of the executive establish- 
ment to a point where it is beyond the con- 
trol of one man and even beyond one man's 
comprehension. Such bureaucratic prolifer- 
ation is the greatest of all diluents of the 
vote, of the citizen. The bureaucratic be- 
hemoth conspicuously lacks any sense of 
built-in, self-imposed limitation or restraint, 
it treats the whole area of public policy and 
national interest as its own exclusive play- 
ground, and responds to every challenge to 
its undivided authority with thinly veiled 
contempt or finally with sheer fury. Bu- 
reaucrats are seldom responsive to the wishes 
of the people since none are elected. The 
man elected to command and control them 
becomes a captive of the bureaucracies. A 
vigilant and unafraid Congress is essential 
if this Government is to remain a govern- 
ment “of the people.” 

What does Congress fail to do that it 
should be doing? 

I believe that Congress fails to exercise the 
surveillance over the executive establish- 
ment and the regulatory bodies of its own 
creation, that the citizens of this country are 
entitled to expect. All too frequently the 
agencies and bureaus engaged in jurisdic- 
tional power struggles between themselves, 
with a total disregard for the public welfare. 
A recent example of this is the battle for 
jurisdiction by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission over commingled trust funds 
held by a national bank subject to the juris- 
diction of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
The results of this particular skirmish are 
still undecided, but too often power grabs 
leading to endless and wasteful duplication 
are successful. Or, on the other hand, one 
bureau or agency achieves congressional ap- 
proval for a particular pet program, which 
has a lot of attractive appeal, all the other 
bureaus and agencies never rest until they 
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have a similar program of their own. A 
recent study on Federal educational programs 
reveals an average duplication factor of 6.7. 
This duplication factor of nearly seven times 
is an indictment of Congress. We should 
have never allowed this traversty to occur. 
Congress failed to apply its check. An abuse 
of power may also be the failure to exercise it. 

Congressional checks have not been ap- 
plied in the past when they should have been 
probably for one of the following three rea- 
sons: 

1. Congress was not aware of certain abuses 
of the executive branch or was apathetic to 
them; 

2. Congress could not apply its check be- 
cause it had previously abdicated its author- 
ity legislatively; 

3. The congressional check was applied but 
it proved to be ineffectual because Congress 
did not or could not follow through. 

A large part of the blame for the failure 
of Congress to resolutely and appropriately 
apply its “check” must be placed on its in- 
adequate staffing, and this inadequacy is 
particularly acute on the minority side in 
the Senate committees. Since there are half 
as many minority Senators, they must in ef- 
fect cover twice the ground that the major- 
ity must cover. This multiplies the difficulty 
of their job in being effective as the internal 
“check” as our system envisions. Under our 
system the majority relies upon the minority 
to point out its errors lest those errors be- 
come fateful. This system has served the 
Nation well for nearly 200 years, but it is 
presently in danger of being destroyed be- 
cause the minority has been so weakened— 
weakened not only in numbers, but more 
importantly, weakened in effectiveness 
through lack of effective tools. The tools 
most needed are adequate and competent 
committee staff members. The smaller the 
minority the greater the need for staff. 
Americans for Democratic Action have also 
recognized the need for adequate staffing 
for the minority party members of the com- 
mittees. Let us hope that the Congress will 
also recognize this need. 

I am informed that on some committees 
there are as many as 15 members to every 
minority staff member. On other commit- 
tees the staffs are “nonpartisan.” There is 
no such thing as “nonpartisan” staff when 
the work of the staff is directed by the chair- 
man or the staff director of the chairman’s 
choosing. “Nonpartisan” staff amounts to 
“no staff” for the minority in most instances. 
I am personally acquainted with a past situ- 
ation where the one and only minority staff 
member of a committee was required to use 
a stenographer from the majority staff. 
Therefore, for anything of a confidential 
nature he had to rely on the personal staff of 
minority Senators for typing. Such a situa- 
tion is not only absurd, it is intolerable. 

On the two standing committees which I 
serve, there is on one which I consider to be 
an acute situation, while the other is bad but 
not so acute. Consider the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the staffing 
ratio is 12 to 2. There is one staff man to 
cover six subcommittees and the full commit- 
tee. There are times when it is physically 
impossible for him to cover the activities of 
the subcommittees. I consider the inade- 
quacy of minority staff on this committee as 
acute. 

Now consider the Appropriations Commit- 
tee where the professional staff is on a ratio 
of 22 to 4. Minority staffing is too slim to al- 
low the minority to follow up on appropria- 
tion measures and determine whether the 
various agencies have spent moneys as di- 
rected by the committee. I consider this 
situation very bad. Congressional “checks” 
are not applied through a sheer lack of in- 
formation. 

Certainly I would not advocate equal staff- 
ing. The majority has certain “housekeep- 
ing” functions that require a larger staff, but 
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I do advocate equitable staffing. By equi- 
table staffing I mean sufficient minority staff 
members to permit the minority to be an 
effective part of the legislative process. There 
have been proposals of a 60-to-40 ratio, and 
this may be appropriate in some instances; 
however, I do not think that an inflexible 
ratio can be applied in all instances. On 
some committees an 80-to-20 ratio may be 
appropriate, while on others a ratio ap- 
proaching 50-to-50 may be appropriate. It 
depends upon the nature of the committee 
and its work. 

If our legislative work is to be other than 
perfunctory and Congress is to be more than 
@ machine grinding out laws in a thoughtless 
and mechanical manner, we must have ade- 
quate staffing on both sides of the “party 
aisle,” and the minority side is now danger- 
ously lacking. The bipartisan study called 
for by Senate Concurrent Resolution 2 can 
be the key to a revitalized Congress—a Con- 
gress that accepts its duty and performs it 
diligently. The American people deserve 
nothing less. I respectfully urge favorable 
and early action on this important and 
urgent legislation. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If there is 
no further morning business, morning 
business is closed. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the calendar be called for the 
consideration of measures to which there 
is no objection, beginning with Calendar 
No. 71, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted at the appropriate places 
in the Recorp explanations of the meas- 
ures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will state the first order of business on 
the calendar. 


GRANTING THE CONSENT OF CON- 
GRESS TO A COMPACT RELATING 
TO TAXATION OF MOTOR FUELS 
CONSUMED BY INTERSTATE 
BUSES AND TO AN AGREEMENT 
RELATING TO BUS TAXATION 
PRORATION AND RECIPROCITY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 307) granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact relating to taxa- 
tion of motor fuels consumed by inter- 
state buses and to an agreement relat- 
ing to bus taxation proration and reci- 
procity, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


TITLE I 


Sec. 101. The consent of Congress is here- 
by given to any of the several States and to 
the District of Columbia to enter into a com- 
pact on taxation of motor fuels consumed 
by interstate buses and to the participation in 
such compact of the Provinces of Canada and 
the States, territories and Federal District of 
Mexico. Such compact shall be in substan- 
tially the following form: 

COMPACT ON TAXATION OF MOTOR FUELS CON- 
SUMED BY INTERSTATE BUSES 
Article I—Purposes 

The purposes of this agreement are to— 

(a) avoid multiple taxation of motor fuels 
consumed by interstate buses and to assure 
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each State of its fair share of motor fuel 
taxes; 

(b) establish and facilitate the adminis- 
tration of a criterion of motor fuel taxation 
for interstate buses which is reasonably re- 
lated to the use of highway and related facili- 
ties and services in each of the party States; 
and 

(c) encourage the availability of a maxi- 
mum number of buses for intrastate service 
by removing motor fuel taxation as a deter- 
rent in the routing of interstate buses. 


Article II—Definitions 


(a) State: State shall include the States 
of the United States, the District of Colum- 
bia, the territories of the United States, the 
Provinces of Canada, and the States, ter- 
ritories, and Federal District of Mexico. 

(b) Contracting State: Contracting State 
shall mean a State which is a party to this 
agreement. 

(c) Administrator: Administrator shall 
mean the official or agency of a State admin- 
istering the motor fuel taxes involved. 

(d) Person: Person shall include any in- 
dividual, firm, copartnership, joint venture, 
association, corporation, estate, trust, busi- 
ness trust, receiver, syndicate, or any other 
group or combination acting as a unit. 

(e) Bus: Bus shall mean any motor vehicle 
of a bus type engaged in the interstate trans- 
portation of passengers and subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or any agency successor thereto, 
or one or more State regulatory agencies con- 
cerned with the regulation of passenger 


(1) Gallon: Gallon shall mean the liquid 
Measure containing 231 cubic inches. 


Article Ill Governing principle 


For purposes of this compact, the primary 
principle for the imposition of motor fuel 
taxes shall be consumption of such fuel with- 
in the State. Motor fuel consumed by buses 
shall be taxed on the existing basis, as it 
may be from time to time, and under the 
procedures for collection of such taxes by 
each party State, except that to the extent 
that this compact makes provision therefor, 
or for any matter connected therewith, such 
provision shall govern. 


Article IV—How fuel consumed to be 
ascertained 


The amount of fuel used in the operation 
ot any bus within this State shall be con- 
clusively presumed to be the number of miles 
Operated by such bus within the State di- 
vided by the average mileage per gallon ob- 
tained by the bus during the tax period in all 
operations,, whether within or without the 
party State. Any owner or operator of two or 
more buses shall calculate average mileage 
within the meaning of this article by com- 
puting single average figures covering all 
buses owned or operated by him. 

Article V—Imposition of tar 


Every Owner or operator of buses shall pay 
to the party State taxes equivalent to the 
amount of tax per gallon multiplied by the 
number of gallons used in its operations in 
the party State. 

Article VI—Reports 


On or before the last business day of the 
month following the month being reported 
upon, each bus owner or operator subject to 
the payment of fuel taxes pursuant to this 
compact shall make such reports of its op- 
erations as the State administrator of motor 
fuel taxes may require and shall furnish the 
State administrator in each other party State 
wherein his buses operate a copy of such 
report. 

Article Vil—Credit for payment of fuel tates 


Each bus owner or operator shall be en- 
titled to a credit equivalent to the amount 
of tax per gallon on all motor fuel purchased 
by such operator within the party State for 
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use in operations either within or without 
the party State, and upon which the motor 
fuel tax imposed by the laws of such party 
State has been paid. 


Article VIII—Additional tar or refund 


If the bus owner or operator’s monthly re- 
port shows a debit balance after taking 
credit pursuant to article VII, a remittance 
in such net amount due shall be made with 
the report. If the report shows a credit bal- 
ance, after taking credit as herein provided, 
a refund in such net amount as has been 
overpaid shall be made by the party State to 
such owner or operator. 


Article IX—Entry into force and withdrawal 


This compact shall enter into force when 
enacted into law by any two States. There- 
after it shall enter into force and become 
binding upon any State subsequently joining 
when such State has enacted the compact 
into law. Withdrawal from the compact 
shall be by act of the legislature of a party 
State, but shall not take effect until one year 
after the Governor of the withdrawing State 
has notified the Governor of each other party 
State, in writing, of the withdrawal. 


Article X—Construction and severability 


This compact shall be liberally construed 
so as to effectuate the purposes thereof. The 
provisions of this compact shall be severable 
and if any phase, clause, sentence, or provi- 
sion of this compact is declared to be con- 
trary to the constitution of any State or of 
the United States or the applicability thereof 
to any government, agency, person, or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of this compact and the applica- 
bility thereof to any government, agency, 
person, or circumstance shall not be affected 
thereby. If this compact shall be held con- 
trary to the constitution of any State par- 
ticipating herein, the compact shall remain 
in full force and effect as to the remaining 
party States and in full force and effect as to 
the State affected as to all severable matters. 

Sec. 102. As used in the compact set forth 
in section 101 with reference to the District 
of Columbia— 

(1) the term “legislature” shall mean the 
Congress of the United States; and 

(2) the term “Governor” shall mean the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec. 103. The Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia shall enter into the 
compact. authorized by section 101 of this 
title without further action.on the part of 
the Congress, and issue such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary for the imple- 
mentation of such compact. Notwithstand- 
ing any provision of this Act, nothing herein 
shall be construed so as to affect the author- 
ity vested in the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia by Reorganization 
Plan Numbered 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824). The 
performance of any function vested by this 
Act in the Board of Commissioners (other 
than.the entry into a compact authorized by 
this Act) or in any office or agency under the 
jurisdiction and control of said Board of 
Commissioners may be delegated by said 
Board of Commissioners.in accordance with 
section 3 of such plan. 

Sec. 104. All provisions of law applicable to 
the District of Columbia shall, to the extent 
they are inconsistent with the compact au- 
thorized by this title, be inapplicable to the 
taxation of buses (as that term is defined in 
the compact) in the District of Columbia 
during such time as the District is a party to 
such compact. Í 

Sec. 105. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this title is expressly reserved. 

TITLE IT 

Sec. 201. The consent of Congress is hereby 
given to any of the several States and to the 
District of Columbia to enter in a bus taxa- 
tion proration and reciprocity agreement and 
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to the participation in such agreement of 
the Provinces of Canada and the States, ter- 
ritories, and Federal District of Mexico. Such 
agreement shall be in substantially the fol- 
lowing form: 


BUS TAXATION PRORATION AND RECIPROCITY 
AGREEMENT 


Article I—Purposes and principles 


Section 1. Purposes of agreement: It is the 
purpose of this agreement to set up a sys- 
tem whereby any contracting State may per- 
mit owners of fleets of buses operating in 
two or more States to prorate the registra- 
tion of the buses in such fleets in each State 
in which the fleets operate on the basis of 
the proportion of miles operating within 
such State to total fleet miles, as defined 
herein. 

Sec. 2. Principle of proration of registra- 
tion: It is hereby declared that in making 
this agreement the contracting States adhere 
to the principle that each State should have 
the freedom to develop the kind of highway 
user tax structure that it determines to be 
most appropriate to itself, that the method 
of taxation of interstate buses should not be 
a determining factor in developing its user 
tax structure, and that annual taxes or other 
taxes of the fixed-fee type upon buses which 
are not imposed on a basis that reflects the 
amount of highway use should be appor- 
tioned among the States, within -the limits 
of practicality, on the basis of vehicle miles 
traveled within each of the States. 


Article I Deſtnitions 


(a) State: State shall include the States 
of the United States, the District of Colum- 
bia, the territories of the United States, 
the Provinces of Canada, and the States, 
territories, and Federal District of Mexico, 

(b) Contracting State: Contracting State 
shall mean a State which is a party to this 
agreement, 

(c) Administrator: Administrator shall 
mean the official or agency of a State ad- 
ministering the fee involved, or, in the case 
of proration of registration, the official or 
agency of a State administering the prora- 
tion of registration in that State. 

(d) Person: Person shall include any indi- 
vidual, firm, copartnership, joint venture, 
association, corporation, estate, trust, busi- 
ness trust, receiver, syndicate, or any other 
group or combination acting as a unit, 

(e) Base State: Base State shall mean the 
State from or in which the bus is most fre- 
quently dispatched, garaged, serviced, main- 
tained, operated, or otherwise controlled, or 
also in the case of a fleet bus the State to 
which it is allocated for registration under 
statutory requirements. In order that this 
section may not be used for the purpose of 
evasion of registration fees, the administra- 
tors of the pests ee may make the 
final decision as to the proper base’ State, 
in accordance with article III(h) hereof, to 
prevent or avoid such evasion. 

(f) Bus: Bus shall mean any motor vehicie 
of a bus type engaged in the interstate trans- 
portation of passengers and subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or any agency successor thereto, or 
one or more State regulatory agencies con- 
cerned with the regulation of passenger 
transport. 

(g) Fleet: As to each contracting State, 
fleet shall include only those buses which 
actually travel a portion of their total miles 
in such State. A fleet must include three 
or more buses. 

(h) Registration: Registration shall mean 
the registration of a bus and the payment 
of annual fees and taxes as set forth in or 
pursuant to the laws of the respective con- 
tracting States. 

(i) Proration of registration: Proration of 
registration shall mean registration of fleets 
of buses in accordance with Article IV of 
this agreement. - 
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(j) Reciprocity: Reciprocity shall mean 
that each contracting State, to the extent 
provided in this agreement, exempts a bus 
from registration and registration fees. 

Article III General provisions 

(a) Effect on other agreements, arrange- 
ments, and understandings: On and after 
its effective date, this agreement shall super- 
sede any reciprocal or other agreement, ar- 
rangement, or understanding between any 
two or more of the contracting States cover- 
ing, in whole or in part, any of the matters 
covered by this agreement; but this agree- 
ment shall not affect any reciprocal or other 
agreement, arrangement, or understanding 
between a contracting State and a State or 
States not party to this agreement. 

(b) Applicability to exempt vehicles: This 
agreement shall not require registration in 
a contracting State of any vehicles which 
are in whole or part exempt from registra- 
tion under the laws or regulations of such 
State without respect to this agreement, 

(c) Inapplicability to caravaned vehicles: 
The benefits and privileges of this agree- 
ment shall not be extended to a vehicle 
operated on its own wheels, or in tow of a 
motor vehicle, transported for the purpose 
of selling or offering the same for sale to 
or by any agent, dealer, purchaser, or pro- 
spective purchaser. 

(d) other fees and taxes: This agreement 
does not waive any fees or taxes charged or 
levied by any State in connection with the 
ownership or operation of vehicles other than 
registration fees as defined herein. All other 
fees and taxes shall be paid to each State 
in accordance with the laws thereof. 

(e) Statutory vehicle regulations: This 
agreement shall not authorize the operation 
of a vehicle in any contracting State con- 
trary to the laws or regulations thereof, ex- 
cept’ those pertaining to registration and 
payment of fees; and with respect to such 
laws or regulations, only to the extent pro- 
vided in this agreement. 

(f) Violations: Each contracting State 
reserves the right to withdraw, by order of 
the administrator thereof, all or any part 
of the benefits or privileges granted pursuant 
to this agreement from the owner of any 
vehicle or fleet of vehicles operated in viola- 
tion of any provision of this agreement. The 
administrator shall immediately give notice 
of any such violation and withdrawal of any 
such benefits or privileges to the administra- 
tor of each other contracting State in which 
vehicles of such owner are operated. 

(g) Cooperation: The administrator of 
each of the contracting States shall cooper- 
ate with the administrators of the others 
and each contracting State hereby agrees to 
furnish such aid and assistance to each other 
within its statutory authority as will aid in 
the proper enforcement of this agreement. 

(h) Interpretation: In any dispute between 
or among contracting States arising under 
this agreement, the final decision regarding 
interpretation of questions at issue relating 
to this agreement shall be reached by joint 
action of the contracting States, acting 
through the administrator thereof, and shall 
upon determination be placed in writing. 

(i) Effect of headings: Article and section 
headings contained herein shall not be 
deemed to govern, limit, modify, or in any 
manner affect the scope, meaning, or intent 
of the provisions of any article or part hereof. 

J) Entry into force: This agreement shall 
enter into force and become binding between 
and among the contracting States when en- 
acted or otherwise entered into by any two 
States. Thereafter, it shall enter into force 
and become binding with respect to any 
State when enacted into law by such State. 
If the statutes of any State so authorize or 


provide, such State may become party to 


this agreement upon the execution thereof 
by an executive or administrative official 
pre ina acting on behalt of and for such 
State 
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Article IV—Proration of registration 


(a) Applicability: Any owner of a fleet may 
register the buses of said fleet in any con- 
tracting State by paying to said State total 
registration fees in an amount equal to that 
obtained by applying the proportion of in- 
State fleet miles divided by the total fleet 
miles, to the total fees which would other- 
wise be required for regular registration of 
each and all of such vehicles in such con- 
tracting State. 

All fleet pro rata registration fees shall be 
based upon the mileage proportions of the 
fleet during the period of twelve months 
ending on August 31 next preceding the com- 
mencement of the registration year for which 
registration is sought: Except that mileage 
proportions for a fleet not operated during 
such period in the State where application 
for registration is made will be determined 
by the administrator upon the sworn appli- 
cation of the applicant showing the opera- 
tions during such period in other States and 
the estimated operations during the regis- 
tration year for which registration is sought, 
in the State in which application is being 
made; or if no operations were conducted 
during such period a full statement of the 
proposed method of operation. 

If any buses operate in two or more States 
which permit the proration of registration on 
the basis of a fleet of buses consisting of a 
lesser number of vehicles than provided in 
article II(g), such fleet may be prorated as 
to registration in such States, in which event 
the buses in such fleet shall not be required 
to register in any other contracting States if 
each such vehicle is registered in some con- 
tracting State (except to the extent it is ex- 
empt from registration as provided in article 
III (b)). 

If the administrator of any State deter- 
mines, based on his method of the operation 
thereof, that the inclusion of a bus or buses 
as a part of a fleet would, adversely affect 
the proper fleet fee which should be paid to 
his State, having due regard for fairness and 
equity, he may refuse to permit any or all 
of such buses to be included in his State 
as a part of such fleet. 

(b) Total fleet miles: Total fleet miles, 
with respect to each contracting State, shall 
mean the total miles operated by the fleet 
(1). in such State, (2) in all other contract- 
ing States, (3) in other States having pro- 
portional registration provisions, (4) in 
States with which such contracting State 
has reciprocity, and (5) in such other States 
as the administrator determines should be 
included under the circumstances in order 
to protect or promote the interest of his 
State; except that in States having laws re- 
quiring proration on the basis of a different 
determination of total fleet miles, total fleet 
miles shall be determined on such basis. 

(c) Leased vehicles: If a bus is operated 
by a person other than the owner as a part 
of a fleet which is subject to the provisions 
of this article, then the operator of such 
fleet shall be deemed to be the owner of 
said bus for the purposes of this article. 

(d) Extent of privileges: Upon the regis- 
tration of a fleet in a contracting State pur- 
suant to this article, each bus in the fleet 
may be operated in both interstate and in- 
trastate operations in such State (except as 
provided in article III(e)). 

(e) Application for proration: The appli- 
cation for proration of registration shall be 
made in each contracting State upon sub- 
stantially the application forms and supple- 
ments authorized by joint action of the 
administrators of the contracting States. 

(f) Issuance of identification: Upon regis- 
tration of a fleet, the State which is the base 
State of a particular bus of the fleet, shall 
issue the required license plates and regis- 
tration card for such bus and each contract- 
ing State in which the fleet of which such 
bus is a part, operates shall issue a special 
identification identifying such bus as a part 
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of a fleet which has fully complied with the 
registration requirements of such State. 
The required license plates, registration 
cards, and identification shall be appropri- 
ately displayed in the manner required by 
or pursuant to the laws of each respective 
State. 

(g) Additions to fleet: If any bus is added 
to a prorated fleet after the filing of the 
original application, the owner shall file a 
supplemental application. The owner shall 
register such bus in each contracting State 
in like manner as provided for buses listed 
in an original application and the registra- 
tion fee payable shall be determined on the 
mileage proportion used to determine the 
registration fees payable for buses registered 
under the original application. 

(h) Withdrawals from fleet: If any bus 
is withdrawn from a prorated fleet during 
the period for which it is registered or iden- 
tified, the owner shall notify the admin- 
istrator of each State in which it is registered 
or identified of such withdrawal and shall 
return the plates, and registration card or 
identification as may be required by or pur- 
suant to the laws of the respective States. 

(1) Audits: The administrator of each con- 
tracting State shall, within the statutory 
authority of such administrator, make any 
information obtained upon an audit of rec- 
ords of any applicant for proration of reg- 
istration available to the administrators of 
the other contracting States. 

(j) Errors in registration: If it is de- 
termined by the administrator of a contract- 
ing State, as a result of such audits or other- 
wise, that an improper fee has been paid his 
State, or errors in registration found, the 
administrator may require the fleet owner to 
make the necessary corrections in the regis- 
tration of his fleet and payment of fees. 


Article V—Reciprocity 


(a) Grant of reciprocity: Each of the 
contracting States grants reciprocity as pro- 
vided in this article. 

(b) Applicability: The provisions of this 
agreement with respect to reciprocity shall 
apply only to a bus properly registered in the 
base State of the bus, which State must be 
a contracting State. 

(e) Nonapplicability to fleet buses: The 
reciprocity granted pursuant to this article 
shall not apply to a bus which is entitled 
to be registered or identified as part of a pro- 
rated fleet. 

(d) Extent of reciprocity: The reciprocity 
granted pursuant to this article shall per- 
mit the interstate operation of a bus and in- 
trastate operation which is incidental to a 
trip of such bus involving interstate opera- 
tion. ; 

(e) Other agreements: Nothing in this 
agreement shall be construed to prohibit any 
of the contracting States from entering into 
separate agreements with each other for the 
granting of temporary permits for the intra- 
state operation of vehicles registered in the 
other State; nor to prevent any of the con- 
tracting States from entering into agree- 
ments to grant reciprocity for intrastate 
operation within any zone or zones agreed 
upon by the States. 

Article VI—Withdrawal or revocation 

Any contracting State may withdraw from 
this agreement upon thirty days’ written no- 
tice to each other contracting State, which 
notice shall be given only after the repeal 
of this agreement by the legislature of such 
State, if adoption was by legislative act, or 
after renunciation by the appropriate ad- 
ministrative official of such contracting State 
if the laws thereof empower him so to re- 
nounce. 

Article VII—Construction. and severability 

This compact shall be liberally construed 
so as to effectuate the purposes thereof. The 
provisions of this compact shall be severable 
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and if any phase, clause, sentence, or pro- 
vision of this compact is declared to be 
contrary to the constitution of any State or 
of the United States or the applicability 
hereof to any government, agency, person, 
or circumstance is held invalid, the validity 
of the remainder of this compact and the 
applicability thereof to any government, 
agency, person, or circumstance shall not be 
affected thereby. If this compact shall be 
held contrary to the constitution of any 
State participating herein, the compact shall 
remain in full force and effect as to the re- 
maining party States and in full force and 
effect as to the State affected as to all sever- 
able matters. 

Src. 202. The Board of Commissioners shall 
have the power to make such exemptions 
from the coverage of the agreement as may 
be appropriate and to make such changes 
in methods for the reporting of any infor- 
mation required to be furnished to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia pursuant to the agreement 
as, in his judgment, shall be suitable: Pro- 
vided, That any such exemptions or changes 
shall not be contrary to the purposes set 
forth in article I of the agreement and shall 
be made in order to permit the continuance 
of uniformity of practice among the con- 
tracting States with respect to buses. 

Sec. 203. The Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia shall enter into the 
agreement authorized by section 201 of this 
title without further action on the part 
of the Congress, and issue such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary for the im- 
plementation of such agreement. Notwith- 
standing any provision of this Act, nothing 
herein shall be construed so as to affect the 
authority vested in the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia by Re- 
organization Plan Numbered 5 of 1952 (66 
Stat. 824). The performance of any func- 
tion vested by this Act in the Board of Com- 
missioners (other than the entry into a com- 
pact authorized by this Act) or in any office 
or agency under the jurisdiction and control 
of said Board of Commissioners may be del- 
egated by said Board of Commissioners 
in accordance with section 3 of such plan. 

Sec. 204. All provisions of law applicable 
to the District of Columbia shall, to the ex- 
tent they are inconsistent with the agree- 
ment authorized by this title, be inapplicable 
to the taxation and registration of buses in 
the District of Columbia during such time 
as the District is a party to such agreement. 

Sec. 205. Unless otherwise provided in any 
statute withdrawing the District of Columbia 
from participation in the agreement, the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia shall be the officer to give notice 
of withdrawal therefrom. 

Sec. 206. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this title is expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The excerpt from the report (No. 76), 
explaining the purposes of the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this bill, as amended, is to 
grant the consent of the Congress, pursuant 
to section 10, article I, of the Constitution 
of the United States, to a compact relating 
to the taxation of motor fuels consumed by 
interstate buses and to an agreement re- 
lating to bus taxation, proration, and rec- 
iprocity. This bill is divided into two titles. 
Title I would grant such consent for the 
several States and the District of Columbia 
to enter into a compact on the apportion- 
ment of taxation of motor fuels consumed 
by interstate buses. Title II would grant a 
like consent to the several States and the 
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District of Columbia to enter into a bus 
taxation and reciprocity agreement on pro- 
ration and registration and other fixed fees, 
based on the miles traveled by buses in the 
respective States. The compact also allows 
and consents to the participation in this 
compact of the political subdivisions of Can- 
ada and Mexico. 


CARNETTA GERMAINE THOMAS 
HUNTE 


The bill (S. 190) for the relief of Car- 
netta Germaine Thomas Hunte was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be is enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Carnetta Germaine Thomas Hunte shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


The excerpt from the report (No. 79), 
explaining the purposes of the bill, was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Carnetta Germaine Thomas Hunte. 
The bill provides for an appropriate quota 
deduction and for the payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 48-year-old 
native of Barbados, a subject of Great 
Britain, and a citizen of Canada who entered 
the United States on September 2, 1960, as 
a visitor. She presently resides in Boston, 
Mass., with her aged uncle who has no other 
relatives and suffers from diabetes. Infor- 
mation is to be effect that the beneficiary 
devotes full time to her seriously ill uncle 
and desires to continue to care for him. 


SUNNYSIDE SEED FARMS 


The bill (S. 195) for the relief of Sun- 
nyside Seed Farms was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money not other- 
wise appropriated, to the Sunnyside Seed 
Farms, of Middleton, Wisconsin, the sum of 
$10,200, in full satisfaction of all its claims 
against the United States for storage charges 
for the failure to use certain facilities of 
such firm for a two-year period from Novem- 
ber 1, 1951, through November 1, 1953, pur- 
suant to the storage guarantee agreement 
(alpm (FX) 24721): Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act in 
excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


March 15, 1965 


The excerpt from the report (No. 80), 
explaining the purposes of the bill, was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill is to pay to the 
Sunnyside Seed Farms, of Middleton, Wis., 
the sum of $10,200, for its claims against the 
United States for storage charges for the 
failure to use certain facilities in the period 
November 1, 1951, through November 1, 1953, 
pursuant to a storage guarantee agreement. 

A similar bill for this claimant, S. 1832, 
was introduced in the 88th Congress in the 
amount of $17,318.15. In a report from the 
Department of Agriculture, received subse- 
quent to the adjournment of the 88th Con- 
gress, the Department advised the committee 
that it would have no objection to the enact- 
ment of the bill if it were amended to provide 
for the payment of $10,200. The bill, S. 195, 
as introduced in the 89th Congress, provides 
for payment in this amount. 


LESTER W. HEIN AND SADIE HEIN 


The bill (S. 574) for the relief of Les- 
ter W. Hein and Sadie Hein was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress asembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Les- 
ter W. Hein and Sadie Hein, of Independence, 
Missouri, the sum of $9,020.78. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full satisfac- 
tion of all claims of the said Lester W. Hein 
and Sadie Hein against the United States for 
compensation for damages sustained by them 
when, or August 7, 1960, while returning from 
annual field training, a five-ton federally 
owned wrecker assigned to the One Hun- 
dred Tenth Engineer Battalion of the Mis- 
souri Army National Guard, Kansas City, 
Missouri, crashed into a store owned by the 
said Lester W. Hein and Sadie Hein: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding: 
And provided further, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
delivered to or received by any insurance 
company as a subrogee for any portion of the 
amount appropriated to the claimants by 
this Act. Any persion violating the provi- 
sions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The excerpt from the report (No. 92), 
explaining the purposes of the bill, was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill is to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Lester W. Hein and 
Sadie Hein, of Independence, Mo., the sum 
of $9,020.78. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full satisfaction of all claims of 
the said Lester W. and Sadie Hein against 
the United States for compensation for dam- 
ages sustained by them when, on August 7, 
1960, while returning from annual field train- 
ing, a 5-ton federally owned wrecker assigned 
to the 110th Engineer Battalion of the Mis- 
souri Army National Guard, Kansas City, 
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Mo,, crashed into a store owned by the 
claimants, 


NORA ISABELLA SAMUELLI 


The bill (S. 619) for the relief of Nora 
Isabella Samuelli was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Nora Isabella Samuelli shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 

Sec. 2. The time Nora Isabella Samuelli has 
resided and been physically present in the 
United States since July 31, 1963, shall be 
held and considered to meet the residence 
and physical presence requirements of sec- 
tion 316 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 


The excerpt from the report (No. 94), 
explaining the purposes of the bill, was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Nora Isabella Samuelli. The bill 
provides for an appropriate quota deduction 
and for the payment of the required visa fee. 
A further purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion immediately. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 50-year-old 
native of Rumania, who is now a stateless 
person, She was an employee of the US. 
Information Service at the American Lega- 
tion in Bucharest from December 1945 to 
July 25, 1949, when she was arrested by 
Rumanian authorities and accused of 
espionage in favor of the United States. 
Thereafter, she was imprisoned until her 
release in July 1961. Her sister, who worked 
for the British Government, was imprisoned 
during the same period on similar charges. 
Upon their release, her family was stripped 
of all its possessions and permitted to pro- 
ceed to France. The beneficiary resided in 
France until she was admitted to this 
country as a nonimmigrant visitor on July 
31, 1963. She now resides in New York City 
with, and is supported by, a cousin. 


CHUNG K. WON 


The bill (S. 642) for the relief of 
Chung K. Won was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Chung K. Won shall be held and considered 
to be the minor natural-born alien child of 
Mr. Won Wing, a citizen of the United States. 


The excerpt from the report (No. 97), 
explaining the purposes of the bill, was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
Tollows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable Chung 

K. Won to qualify for nonquota immigrant 
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status as the minor adopted son of a citizen 
of the United States which is the status 
normally enjoyed by the alien minor chil- 
dren of citizens of the United States. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 24-year-old 
native and citizen of China, who presently 
resides in Hong Kong. His natural mother 
and father are deceased. He was adopted 
under Chinese custom when released to his 
adoptive parents in 1943 by his natural 
mother. His adoptive parents and their 
natural daughter reside in the United States 
and the adoptive father is a U.S. citizen. The 
beneficiary resided with his adoptive mother 
from 1943 until she entered the United States 
for permanent residence in 1954. The bene- 
ficiary is dependent upon his adoptive father 
for support. 


ENRICO AGOSTINI AND CELESTINO 
AGOSTINI 


The bill (S. 829) for the relief of Enrico 
Agostini and Celestino Agostini was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Enrico Agostini and Celestino Agostini 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct two numbers from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The excerpt from the report (No. 101), 
explaining the purposes of the bill, was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Enrico Agostini and Celestino Agos- 
tini, The bill provides for appropriate quota 
deductions and for the payment of the re- 


` quired visa fees. 


The beneficiaries of the bill are a 28-year- 
old father and his 5-year-old son, both na- 
tives and citizens of Italy, who entered the 
United States on November 28, 1961, as visi- 
tors. The adult beneficiary's first wife died 
in Italy in 1961 and he married a lawful per- 
manent resident of the United States in 
Bridgeport, Conn., on March 10, 1962. The 
minor beneficiary was adopted by his step- 
mother on August 23, 1962. A third prefer- 
ence visa petition on behalf of the adult 
beneficiary was filed on March 20, 1962, and 
approved on July 9, 1962. Adjustment under 
section 245 was denied in November 1962 be- 
cause third preference under the Italian 
quota was not then available. It is alleged 
that the third preference was current when 
application for adjustment was filed in July 
of 1962. The minor beneficiary is being 
treated by a specialist for a deformity, club 
foot. 


JOSE L. RODRIGUEZ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 440) for the relief of Jose L. 
Rodriguez, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Jose L. Rodri- 
guez shall be held and considered to have re- 
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tained his priority on the quota waiting list 
as of March 24, 1952, the date on which he 
first registered as an intending immigrant. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The excerpt from the report (No. 
107), explaining the purposes of the bill, 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
preserve a prior registration date on the 
quota waiting list in behalf of Jose L. Rodri- 
guez, which was canceled by the Department 
of State. The bill, as introduced, would 
have granted the beneficiary permanent resi- 
dence in the United States and provided for 
the deduction of a quota number. By pre- 
serving the beneficiary's prior registration 
date, he will be in a position to qualify for 
nonquota status under the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 of Public Law 87-885. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 42-year-old 
native and citizen of Spain, who entered the 
United States as a visitor on August 15, 1958. 
Since 1959, the beneficiary has been em- 
ployed as a sheepherder, and he plans to 
continue in this employment if granted per- 
manent residence in the United States. The 
beneficiary's wife and three minor children 
reside in Spain. His widowed mother is a 
naturalized U.S. citizen residing in Detroit, 
Mich. The beneficiary’s brother and sister 
are natives and citizens of the United States. 
The beneficiary registered on the quota wait- 
ing list, together with his wife and two 
children, at São Paulo, Brazil, as of March 
24, 1952. This registration was canceled on 
December 1, 1958, because the aliens had 
moved and left no forwarding address. 
The beneficiary had, in the meantime, rereg- 
istered on the quota waiting list at the 
American consulate in Madrid, Spain, as of 
June 7, 1954. A fourth preference visa peti- 
tion was approved in behalf of the benefici- 
ary on March 22, 1960. The beneficiary as- 
sists in the care of his citizen mother, who is 
in poor health. 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
WEEK 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 47) to 
authorize the President to designate the 
week of May 2 through May 8, 1965, as 
“Professional Photography Week” was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That as a tribute to 
the professional photographer and his many 
works and in recognition of the importance 
of professional photography in our life today 
and in America’s future, the President is 
authorized to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week beginning May 2 through 
May 8, 1965, as Professional Photography 
Week, and calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe such week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 


The preamble was agreed to. 

The excerpt from the report (No. 113), 
explaining the purposes of the joint reso- 
lution, was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the resolution is to au- 
thorize the President of the United States to 
issue a proclamation designating the week 
beginning May 2 through May 8, 1965, as 
“Professional Photography Week.” 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 976) to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act with respect to limiting the 
priority and nondischargability of taxes 
ee ey was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


NORA ISABELLA SAMUELLI 


The bill (S. 618) for the relief of Nora 
Isabella Samuelli was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Nora 
Isabella Samuelli, the sum of $55,000 as a 
gratuity for the sacrifices sustained by her as 
a result of having been imprisoned for twelve 
years by the Communist Government of 
Rumania on charges that the said Nora 
Isabella Samuelli acted as a spy for the 
United States while employed in the United 
States Legation in Bucharest, Rumania: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful; any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

Sec. 2. The period from July 24, 1949, to 
June 14, 1961, inclusive, during which Nora 
Isabella Samuelli was imprisoned by the 
Communist Government of Rumania on 
charges that she acted as a spy for the 
United States while employed in the United 
States Legation in Bucharest, Rumania, shall 
be determined to be creditable service for the 

purposes of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
(6 U.S.C. 2251, et seq.) 


The excerpt from the report (No. 115), 
“explaining the purposes of the bill, was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill is to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Nora Isabella Samuelli 
the sum of $55,000 as a gratuity for the 
sacrifices sustained by her as a result of 
having been imprisoned for 12 years by the 
Communist government of Rumania on 
charges that the said Nora Isabella Samuelli 
acted as a spy for the United States while 
employed in the U.S. Legation in Bucharest, 
Rumania. The bill also contains a prohibi- 
tion against the payment of attorney’s fees 
and grants to the claimant creditable serv- 
ice for purposes of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act those years which she spent in in- 
carceration. 

S. 2414, of the 88th Congress, as. amended 
by the committee, is identical to the present 
bill, S, 618, and was reported by the com- 
mittee on September 16, 1964, and passed the 
Senate on September 24, 1964. 

The facts are set forth in Senate report 
No. 1588 on S. 2414 of the 88th Congress, and 
are as follows: 

“The beneficiary, Nora Isabella Samuelli, 
Was born in Rumania on July 9, 1914, and 
Is a stateless person. She graduated from 
high school and attended law school for 3 
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years in her native country. Miss Samuelli, 
who has never married, resides in Paris, 
France. She is presently in New York City 
pending action on her claim and is: not 
employed. She has no income or appreciable 
assets. A well-to-do widowed cousin, also 
living in New York City, underwrites the 
beneficiary’s complete living expenses and 
provides financial contributions for her per- 
sonal needs. Miss Samuelli’s widowed 
mother and brother are political refugees 
residing in France. Her only sister, who is 
single, is a British subject, presently in the 
United States as a temporary visitor. 

“Miss Samuelli stated that in December 
1945 she became an employee of the U.S. 
Information Service at the American Lega- 
tion in Bucharest, Rumania. She continued 
in this employment until on or about July 25, 
1949, when without warning she was seized 
by Rumanian authorities and accused of high 
treason and espionage in favor of the United 
States. Thereafter, she was incarcerated in 
two penal institutions until her release in 
July 1961. Her sister, Annie Samuelli, who 
was employed in the same city by the British 
Government, was also arrested on a similar 
charge and detained during the same period. 
Upon her release, she was granted British 
citizenship in recognition of her service. In 
September 1961 the entire family was 
stripped of its possessions and, upon pay- 
ment of a ransom by a distant relative in 
the West, was allowed to proceed to France 
where they were granted permanent resi- 
dence. Miss Samuelli resided there until her 
departure for this country. She is the 
holder of a French travel document for 
refugees resident in France valid until May 
14, 1965.” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on 
March 10, 1965, the Committee on the 
Judiciary favorably reported S. 618 and 
S. 619, bills for the relief of Nora Isa- 
bella Samuelli. On these two bills, S. 618 
introduced by Senator Dopp, and S. 619 
which I introduced, we were joined as 
sponsors by Senators Javits, PELL, 
HARTKE, and KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
These bills are similar to two private bills 
that I introduced in 1963, and that were 
passed by the Senate in the last session 
of the Congress. Both in the 88th Con- 
gress, and in this Congress, Senator Dopp, 
as chairman of the subcommittee which 
formulated action on these bills, gave 
unceasingly of his time and efforts to 
bring out the facts and to develop bills 
to grant the needed relief for Miss Sam- 
uelli. I very much appreciate the atten- 
tion and support given by the committee 
and the chairman [Mr. EASTLAND] to 
these bills, and I know that all of the 
Senators who have sponsored this legis- 
lation are pleased at the immediate 
Senate action on these bills. I hope this 
action will hasten the granting of the 
deserved relief which would be provided 
by these bills. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: I wish 
to note that the bills for the relief of 
Nora Isabella Samuelli, which have been 
passed, involve a woman who suffered 
terribly at the hands of the Communists 
because she was an employee of the 
American Embassy. It has taken a long 
time to do justice in this matter. The 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER] 
and I were both interested, as were also 
other Senators. I express my gratitude 
to the majority leader and to the com- 
mittee which has reported out the bills 
and brought about their enactment 
today. 
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BENJAMIN A. RAMELB 


This bill (S. 149) for the relief of 
Benjamin A. Ramelb was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 


follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the legal 
guardian of Benjamin A. Ramelb, of Waialua, 
Oahu, Hawaii, the sum of $68,240 in full set- 
tlement of all the claims against the United 
States of the said Benjamin A. Ramelb aris- 
ing out of injuries he received when struck by 
a United States Army truck at Waialua, on 
July 2, 1944. The said injuries caused dam- 
age to the brain resulting in total and perma- 
nent disability: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess 
of $1,500 shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon ¢onviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The excerpt from the report (No. 116), 
explaining the purposes of the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as 
follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill is to pay to the 
legal guardian of Benjamin A. Ramelb, of 
Waialua, Oahu, Hawaii, the sum of $68,240 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States of the said Benjamin A. Ra- 
melb arising out of injuries he received when 
struck by a U.S. Army truck at Waialua on 
July 2, 1944. 

A similar bill for this claimant in the 88th 
Congress, S. 353, was introduced in the 
amount of $75,000. In its report on the bill 
the Department of the Army advised the 
committee that it would have no objection to 
the bill if it were amended to pay the amount 
of $68,240. The bill so amended was ap- 
proved by this committee, was passed by the 
Senate on March 17, 1964, and was referred 
to the House of Representatives. The Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of Rep- 
resentatives favorably reported the bill on 
August 4, 1964, but no action was taken on 
it before the adjournment of the 88th Con- 
gress. 


BENNETT PLACE COMMEMORATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 48) to provide 
for Bennett Placé commemoration, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with amendments on 
page 2, line 9, after the word “on”, to 
strike out “April 24” and insert April 
ound so as to make the joint resolution 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States is author- 
ized and requested to issue a proclamation, 
on or before April 1, 1965, reminding the 
American people of the spirit of national 
unity that is symbolized by the Bennett 
Place, near the city of Durham, North Caro- 
lina, and urging those who can do so to 
attend the commemorative ceremonies to be 
held by the people of North Carolina at the 
Bennett Place on April 25, 1965. 

Sec. 2. Departments and agencies of the 
Government of the United States, includ- 
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ing the Civil War Centennial Commission, 
are hereby requested to cooperate with the 
Governor of the State of North Carolina, 
with other public officers, and with govern- 
mental agencies of said State, and with the 
city of Durham, and the Bennett Place Me- 
morial Commission in planning and carrying 
out the aforementioned commemorative 
ceremonies. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was amended, so as to 
read: 

Whereas a profound spirit of unity among 
Americans underlies this Nation's greatness; 
and 

Whereas a striking and memorable ex- 
ample of that spirit of unity pervaded the 
negotiations between General William T. 
Sherman and General Joseph E. Johnston 
when those opposing commanders in their 
search for peace met at the Bennett House, 
near the city of Durham, North Carolina, in 
April of 1865; and 

Whereas through the diligent and unself- 
ish labors of the Bennett Place Memorial 
Commission over long years, the Bennett 
House, together with its grounds and appur- 
tenant buildings, has been carefully pre- 
served and now comprises an official State 
historic site, administered by the State of 
North Carolina, so that the Bennett Place 
today stands as a permanent symbol of the 
Nation's unity; and 

Whereas the people of North Carolina, im- 
bued with the same sense of unity and 
concord that characterized the Johnston- 
Sherman Bennett Place conferences 4 cen- 
tury ago, and wishing to commemorate the 
centennial of those conferences, will hold 
appropriate ceremonies at the Bennett Place, 
near the city of Durham, on April 25, 1965; 
and 

Whereas the Governor of the State of 
North Carolina, the city of Durham, and 
Bennett Place Memorial Commission have 
inyited the people of the United States to 
attend those ceremonies: Therefore be it 


The preamble was agreed to. 

The excerpt from the report (No. 122), 
explaining the purposes of the joint reso- 
lution was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the joint resolition, as 
amended, is to authorize and request the 
President of the United States to issue a 
proclamation, on or before April 1, 1965, 
reminding the American people of the spirit 
of national unity that is symbolized by the 
Bennett Place, near the city of Durham, N.C., 
and urging those who can do so to attend the 
commemoration ceremonies to be held by 
the people of North Carolina at the Bennett 
Place on April 25, 1965. 

Bennett Place was originally a small farm- 
house, the residence of James Bennett, lo- 
cated on the Hillsboro Road west of Durham, 
N.C. It was at this small farmhouse, now 
called the Bennett Place, where Gen. Joseph 
E, Johnston’s Confederate Army surrendered 
to General William T. Sherman on April 26, 
1865, and which was the second and last 
major stage in the peacemaking process 
which ended the Civil War. 

General Lee’s surrender at Appomattox 17 
days earlier was the first. The capitulation 
of Gen. Richard A. Taylor’s small force in 
Alabama a week later and of Kirby Smith's 
Trans-Mississippi Army at New Orleans ex- 
actly a month later concluded the process. 

Johnston surrendered by far the largest 
share of the Confederate troops still in the 
field at war's end, more than Lee and the 
others combined. He surrendered all the 
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Confederate forces in the Carolinas, Georgia, 
and Florida and took those States out of the 
war. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 


concludes the call of the calendar for 
today. 


MANPOWER ACT OF 1965 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 114, Senate 
bill 974. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 974) 
to amend the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare 
with amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of Senators, no action 
will be taken on the bill this afternoon, 
but it is anticipated that at the con- 
clusion of morning business tomorrow, 
the bill will be made the pending busi- 
ness. 


MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE 
AGED—PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
TO SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
on another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send to 


the desk, for appropriate reference, a bill 


to amend title I of the Social Security 
Act to provide uniform Federal partici- 
pation and eligibility standards for bene- 
fits payable as medical assistance for the 
aged under the so-called Kerr-Mills Act. 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the Recorp, and that the bill 
be permitted to remain at the desk until 
the close of business on March 22, for 
the addition of such cosponsors as May 
desire to join. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, and held 
at the desk, as requested. 

The bill (S. 1505) to amend title I of 
the Social Security Act to provide. uni- 
form Federal participation and eligibility 
standards for benefits payable as medical 
assistance for the aged, introduced by 
Mr. MILLER, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
I of the Social Security Act is amended as 
follows: 

(1) by striking from section 3 (a) (1).(C) 

the words “the Federal medical percentage 
(as defined in section 6(¢))” and by insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words 75 per centum”. 
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(2) by striking from section 3(a)(3) the 
words “the Federal medical percentage (as 
defined in section 6(c)” and by inserting 
in lieu thereof the words 75 per centum”, 
any by striking therefrom all of section 

c) 

(4) by amending section 2(a) (11) (D) to 
read as follows: 

“(D) include reasonable standards con- 
sistent with the objectives of this title for 
determining eligibility for and the extent of 
such assistance, provided that assistance 
shall include and be limited to: 

“(a) Any unmarried applicant whose in- 
come, after deduction of medical expenses 
incurred by the applicant, does not exceed 
$1,800 annually, or any married applicant 
and spouse living together whose combined 
income, after deduction of medical expenses 
incurred by the applicant and his spouse, 
does not exceed $2,500: Provided, That said 
$1,800 and $2,500 standards shall be reduced 
in the case of those States, the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, and Guam whose annual per 
capita income is less than the annual per 
capita income of all of the States, the Virgin 
Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam, and shall 
be increased in the case of those States, the 
Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam whose 
annual per capita income is greater than the 
annual per capita income of all of the States, 
the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam. 
The reduction or increase shall be computed 
by applying to said dollar standards the per- 
centage which the annual per capita income 
of a State, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, or 
Guam bears to the annual per capita in- 
come of all of the States, the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, and Guam. The percentages for 
reduction or increase shall be furnished each 
State, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and 
Guam by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare by July 1 of each year for 
application on January 1 of the following 
year, and shall be based on per capita” in- 
comes computed for the most recent calendar 
year or fiscal year for which such computa- 
tions can be made with reasonable accuracy. 

“(b) ‘Income’ for the purposes of the 
preceding subsection shall mean the ad- 
justed gross income computed for Federal 
income tax purposes plus the amount of 

capital gain, interest, annuities, or other 
retirement payments or portions thereof not 
included in adjusted gross income. In ad- 
ministering this Act, the probable income for 
the year. during which assistance is applied 
for shall be taken into account so that as- 
sistance for which the applicant would prob- 
ably be qualified when the income for said 
year is finally determined can be furnished 
without delay. 

“(c) Any unmarried applicant whose re- 
sources do not exceed $2,000 ($12,000 if he 
does not own real property occupied by him 
as a residence), or any married applicant 
and spouse living together whose resources 
do not exceed $3,000 ($13,000 if they do not 
own real property occupied by them as a resi- 
dence): Provided, That the value of 
resources shall be the current market value 
minus any encumbrances against such re- 
source or resources: And provided further, 
That the following resources shall not be 
taken into account: real property occupied 


-as a residence by the applicant; household 


goods and furnishings; one automobile, 
personal effects, and tools necessary for the 
pursuit of a trade, occupation, or profession; 
and the cash surrender value of life in- 
surance policies on the life of the applicant 
or his spouse.” 

(5) Paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of this 
amendment shall take effect July 1, 1965, 
and paragraph (4) shall take N ‘Jay 1, 
1966. 


Mr, MILLER. The great maafoitiy of 
States now have a medical assistance for 
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the aged program enacted by their re- 
spective State legislatures pursuant to 
authority conferred in the Kerr-Mills 
Act. Many of these programs are only 
getting underway. In some States, in- 
cluding my own State of Iowa, the pro- 
gram is operating fully and very ef- 
fectively. The fact that these programs 
are being administered locally by local 
people who are familiar with the situa- 
tion and the needs of the people being 
served is one of the most desirable fea- 
tures. Older people certainly should 
have the service of people in their com- 
munity whenever possible. 

There are now pending in the Con- 
gress a good many bills on the subject 
of improved medical care for older citi- 
zens. Enactment of most of them would 
add greatly to the complexity of an al- 
ready complex system of State and Fed- 
eral laws designed to meet the needs of 
millions of people. Some of these pro- 
posed programs would tend away from 
rather than toward the local admin- 
istration concept. 

It seems to me that what Congress 
ought to do is improve upon the Kerr- 
Mills program—to take advantage of the 
administrative machinery which has al- 
ready been set up on the State and local 
level while at the same time removing 
some of the defects which have made 
their appearance during the- relatively 
short time the Kerr-Mills program has 
1 5 operating. My bill is designed to 

0 So. 

The State legislatures are already 
hard pressed to meet the revenue needs 
needed to carry out their responsibilities. 
This is due to the fact that the major 
sources of raising revenue have been 
transferred to the Federal Government 
down through the years. There is much 
merit to the idea of transferring back to 
the States a percentage of the Federal 
revenue collections. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, it is likely that adequate coverage 
under the Kerr-Mills program will not 
be achieved unless the Federal Govern- 
ment provides a larger percentage of the 
assistance. Under present law this per- 
centage varies from 50 to 80 percent, 
with most States falling in the 50- and 
60-percent area. My bill would provide 
for a uniform Federal contribution of 75 
percent of the cost. 

There are no uniform eligibility re- 
quirements under the present law, and 
the variations of standards of financial 
need enacted by the various States are 
so great as to cause inequity among our 
elder citizens. Accordingly, my bill pro- 
vides for a uniform standard to be used 
by all of the States—both as to property 
and as to income. The property qual- 
ification makes it clear that certain prop- 
erty cannot be counted, such as a per- 
son’s home, auto, cash surrender of life 
insurance, home furnishings, and tools 
of a trade, business or profession. Addi- 
tionally, if a person does not own and 
live in a home, there is an additional 
$10,000 of property which will be ex- 
cluded. I believe this additional exclu- 
sion in lieu of a private home is needed 
to do equity among the recipients of this 
assistance. This provision will remove 
the criticism which is frequently leveled 
at the present law that some States can 
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place a lien on a recipient’s home and 
foreclose upon it when he dies. 

The income standard is a uniform $1,- 
800 for single persons and $2,500 for a 
married couple. But in order to recog- 
nize the differences in cost of living and 
standards of living among the various 
States, this uniform standard would be 
raised—thus permitting more people to 
qualify who are in need—where the 
State’s per capita income is higher than 
that of the national average; and it 
would be lowered in the case of those 
States where the per capital income is 
lower than the national average. The 
percentage by which there is a variance 
with the national average would be used 
as a basis for lowering or raising the 
$1,800 and $2,500 standard. I might 
point out that this is the approach now 
used under the Kerr-Mills law in de- 
termining the percentage of the Federal 
contribution, so the machinery for mak- 
ing the computations is already present. 

I wish to emphasize that Senators who 
supported the Kerr-Mills Act when it 
passed Congress did not intend any in- 
equities to arise. But in any massive so- 
cial program affecting millions of our 
citizens, it is inevitable that inequities 
will arise. We are still trying to remove 
inequities from the social security sys- 
tem which went into effect 25 years ago. 
But it seems to me that when inequities 
appear, we should try to legislate them 
away instead of doing away with the pro- 
gram or superimposing some other vast 
program on top of one that is already 
on the books. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that 
the Kerr-Mills program is financed out 
of the general fund of the Treasury into 
which tax money is largely paid accord- 
ing to relative ability to pay. This is the 
fairest system of raising revenue we 
have—and it is much fairer than by im- 
posing a uniform payroll tax on a limited 
amount of income, which is regressive 
and bears most heavily on large family, 
low income groups in the same manner 
as a sales tax. 

My bill, if enacted, will continue the 
long-established policy of Congress that 
services provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment, in whole or in part, to meet the 
health needs of our people should be on 
a basis of the financial needs of the peo- 
ple who receive them. By continuing to 
follow this policy, adequate and decent 
services will be furnished those who need 
them. Social justice demands nothing 
more and nothing less. 


JOB CORPS MORE ADVANTAGEOUS 
THAN THREE LOWEST GRADES IN 
ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, a highly 
illuminating article appeared in the Jan- 
uary 27 issue of the Air Force Times, 

In clear detail, it underscores that it is 
more advantageous to be a member of 
the new Job Corps than to serve as an 
enlisted man in the three lowest grades 
in the armed services. 

The Air Force Times points out that 
a member of the Job Corps is paid $80 
a month as a trainee and, after 10 
months, can make as much as $100 a 
month. 
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Additionally, a Job Corps man gets a 
$75 a year clothing allowance plus a 
terminal payment of $50 for each month 
he has served after completion of Corps 
duty. If he elects, a corpsman may 
send home each month $25 of the $50 
monthly terminal payment and the Gov- 
ernment will match it with another $25 
a month. Atop this, this money he sends 
home does not have to go to a dependent, 
as military allotments must. 

In actuality, a corpsman can be earn- 
ing as much as $125 a month, excluding 
clothing allowance. 

Let is now look at the person who en- 
lists or is drafted into the service. I 
quote from the article: 

The man entering military service gets $78 
a month. He can get an allotment only if 
he has dependents for whom he supplies at 
least half of their support. After 4 months 
of service, his base pay goes up to 883.20 a 
month. During his first 2 years of service, 
even if he rises to the rank of E-3, he will 
get only $99.37 a month. 


The article pointedly examines the re- 
cruiting material provided Job Corps 
men. which tells them: 

The purpose is to help you get and keep a 
good job, maybe return to school, or join 
the Army or Navy. 


And as the article concluded, “if they 
do join the Army, Navy, or Air Force; 
they will have to take a pay cut.” 

Mr. President, this is a sorry state of 
affairs when the men electing to serve 
their Nation in the Armed Forces. are 
paid less than those who will serve in the 
Job Corps. : 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled “Trainees in Poverty Corps 
Higher Paid Than Recruits,” be printed 
in the Recorp. Also on the same sub- 
ject is a timely article appearing in the 
current issue of Reader’s Digest, entitled 
“Paupers in Uniform”; and an editorial 
appearing in the February 17 issue of 
the Chicago Tribune, entitled “More Ex- 
pensive Than Radcliffe,” which I ask be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Air Force Times, Jan. 27, 1965] 


TRAINEES IN Poverty Corps HIGHER PAID THAN 
RECRUITS 


WASHINGTON: — The 40,000 unemployed, un- 
skilled youths who will be enrolled for train- 
ing in the first year of the war on poverty 
Job Corps program will be better paid than 
recruits in the armed services. 

This was revealed as Job Corps headquar- 
ters announced that the first 30 corpsmen 
were beginning their training at an old de- 
pression days Civilian Conservation Corps site 
in Maryland. 

The Job Corpsman is paid $80 a month. 
The military recruit gets only $78 a month. 

Here is the situation for the corpsmen: 
They will get $30 monthly for spending 
money. When they complete their service 
they will get a terminal payment of $50 
for each month they spend in the Corps. 

After 7 months’ training, a corpsman may 
qualify for the rank of assistant leader. If 
he does, he will get a $10 monthly raise. If, 
after 10 months, he makes the rank of leader 
he will get another $10 raise. So he can, 
in 10 months, be making $100 a month. In 
addition to this he gets a $75-a-year clothing 
allowance. 

If he wishes, he may send home each month 
$25 of his $50 monthly terminal payment. If 
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he does, the Government will match it with 
another $25 a month. The money does not 
have to be allotted to a dependent, as military 
allotments must be. 

So the corpsman who makes leader can be 
earning (not counting the clothing allow- 
ance) $125 month in monthly pay, terminal 
payments, and in allotments. 

The man entering military service gets 
$78 a month, He can get an allotment only 
if he has dependents for whom he supplies at 
least half of their support. After 4 months 
of service his base pay goes up to $83.20 a 
month. During his first 2 years of service, 
even if he rises to the rank of E-3, he will get 
only $99.37 a month. 

Rates for enlisted men with less than 2 
years’ service has not been changed in 13 
years. Both the enlisted man and the Job 
Corps men get free medical and dental care, 
housing, and food. 

The Job Corps man gets job-finding help 
when he leaves the corps. 

The Job Corps was set up to aid young 
people from the ages of 16 through 21 who 
are largely unemployable because they lack 
education and job skills. Most have not 
completed high school and their reading and 
arithmetic skills range from the 4th to the 
7th grade levels. 

About 40,000 young men and women will be 
enrolled the first year and 100,000 in the 
second year of the program. They will go to 
centers in rural areas where they are given 
training in a number of skills and do useful 
conservation work. ` 

Recruiting folders given Job Corps men tell 
them that “the purpose is to help you get 
and keep a job * * * maybe return to 
school * * or join the Army or Navy.” 

If they do join the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force, they'll have to take a pay cut. 


[From the Reader's Digest, March 1965] 
PAUPERS IN UNIFORM 
(By Francis and Katharine Drake) 


A job for Congress: revise the military pay 
scale upward. The present low-wage policy 
damages the morale and effectiveness of our 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen; it also causes 
constant turnoyer of personnel, thus wast- 
ing the taxpayers’ money. 

The President’s initiation of a crusade 
against poverty recently brought to light the 
plight of uncounted numbers of citizens 
who, at a time of unprecedented national 
prosperity, are unable to keep their heads 
above the financial disaster level. This 
spring the Nation is in for another shock, 
when the subject of military pay increases 
comes before Congress. The American peo- 
ple will then get a good hard look at a situa- 
tion that must fill all but the thickest 
skinned citizen with a sense of shame: the 
financial plight of the men who protect our 
country. 

The fact is that thousands of American 
enlisted men on active duty, skilled yolun- 
teers who wear their country’s uniform with 
pride, are actually paupers in uniform. It 
is ironic that the Government, which estab- 
lished poverty levels, is itself paying many 
of its uniformed men below these levels. 
Some soldiers, sailors, and airmen and their 
families are even being forced to accept 
relief. 

The Air Force, with 719,000 enlisted men 
and women, has just completed a survey and 
found (the figures can be tripled to get very 
rough totals for all services) : 

(a) 5,000 Air Force men have received re- 
lief benefits. 

(b) 55,000 more are technically eligible for 
relief but too proud to accept it. 

(c) 169,000 receive basic pay below the 
Government poverty levels. 

(d) 148,000 men are moonlighting in their 
meager spare time. 

(e) 180,000 Air Force wives work to sup- 
port the family. 
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It is a fact that a jet pilot, master of the 
skills inyolved in maneuvering supersonic 
planes, actually draws less pay than a Penta- 
gon messenger. 


LOST INVESTMENT 


Former Senator Kenneth Keating described 
the pay situation as “a disgraceful reward for 
those who have sworn to defend our country.” 
More than this, the low pay scale represents 
a great waste of the taxpayers’ money. When 
poverty forces the majority of highly skilled 
men out of the services after their first hitch, 
the result is a perpetual turnover. The Gov- 
ernment is committed to the tremendous cost 
of training new men who, in turn, will walk 
out. The total investment cost of training 
just one Air Force radar electronic specialist 
is $23,000; a ballistic-missile launch officer, 
$49,140; a B-52 commander, $1,400,000; his 
crew, another $2 million. When these men 
quit, all that investment goes down the drain. 

Between 60 and 70 percent of all Air Force 
skilled enlisted men leave at the end of their 
first 4-year enlistment. Also, an average of 
54 percent of the officers separate at the ear- 
liest permitted date. In the past 5 years 
Army resignations have increased by more 
than 50 percent, Air Force by 137 percent. 

IN THE RED 


The case history of Joe Doakes, high school 
graduate, age 19, comes closer to the rule than 
to the exception. Joe, motivated by pa- 
triotism, challenge, the promise of a fine 
technical education, begins his 4-year hitch 
as airman basic—pay, $78 a month, living in 
barracks. with no allowances. Three years 
later he is Airman First Class Doakes, now a 
skilled electronics specialist, earning $194 a 
month plus allowances, married, father of one 
child, expecting another—and in debt up to 
his ears. How, in 3 brief years, did Joe land 
himself in such a financial fix? The answer 
of course is: by marriage. (Our armed serv- 
ices today total 2,700,000 men in uniform, 
wives number about 1,500,000.) 

Ineligible because of lack of rank for base 
housing, he now receives $83 quarters al- 
lowance from the Government. Cheapest off- 
base lodgings he can find cost $107 a month, 
not including utilities, which average $30 
a month more. Furnishing the apartment 
sets him back nearly $1,000. Commuting 
to base involves a secondhand car; repair and 
gas bills cost him $24 a month. During the 
last 3 years Joe has had to move twice—and 
pay the family transportation costs each time. 
Government food allowance is $31.50 a 
month, or roughly 10 cents per person per 
meal for the three Doakeses. Total pay, in- 
cluding all allowances, is $308 a month. 

It boils down to this: The Doakes’ monthly 
budget invariably balances in the red. 
Whenever he can, Joe moonlights, but un- 
predictable duty hours make spare-time 
work irregular. The services, perpetually 
short of skilled men, are forced to hire civil- 
ian technical representatives from private 
industry. Joe works alongside one of these, 
performing a duplicate job. The technical 
representative earns $1,000 a month (plus 
generous overtime). Having spent $25,120 
on Joe's training, the Air Force now presses 
him to reenlist, offering a $779 re-up bonus. 
The technical representative tells him not 
to be fool. 

THOUSANDS OF JOES 


This is the sort of choice faced by thou- 
sands of young service couples each year. On 
the one side, pride, patriotism, the hope of 
promotion; on the other, more money, short- 
er hours, higher living, the freedom to change 
jobs if opportunity beckons. 

Joe's decision? “I’m quitting,” he says. 
“Not because I want to, but because I just 
can't afford to stay in.” 

Multiply Joe by hundreds of thousands of 
men in each service: It adds up to billions of 
dollars a year wasted in unnecessary turn- 
over—and a threat to our protective strength 
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and the safety of our country. As Capt. 
William A. Golden states in the Naval In- 
stitute Proceedings: “It is now necessary to 
recognize objectively that officers (and en- 
listed men) cannot be paid like busboys, 
worked like field hands and released like old, 
slow halfbacks—it simply is not good busi- 
ness.” 

Today, our military are in danger of becom- 
ing forgotten men. The economy is leaving 
them so far behind that it is small wonder 
they are becoming disillusioned and embit- 
tered, unwilling to put up any longer with 
the status of second-class citizens. Many 
will settle for less pay than they can get in 
industry, for the privilege of serving their 
country—but not if they are going to be 
penalized for marrying young, and driven 
to live on charity handouts. 

How can we make a military career attrac- 
tive to the youth of America? The services, 
in mutual consultation, have defined the 
minimum improvements they believe neces- 
sary. 


Basic pay: The study proposes an immedi- 
ate pay increase of 16 percent for enlisted 
men with less than 2 years’ service, 15 per- 
cent for officers with less than 2 year’s service, 
plus increases for other officers and enlisted 
men, plus a redefinition of subsistence allow- 
ances for those who cannot eat on base. 
(There was a military pay raise only last 
year, but of only 2%½ percent—of virtually 
no benefit to the lower ranks who needed 
it most.) The proposed increases would 
average from $12 to $44 a month for enlisted 
men, from $37 to $111 for officers: By con- 
trast, raises granted last year to civilian 
Federal employees were five times as high. 

Promotion: This is a major grievance 
among servicemen, since, at present, a pro- 
motion with accompanying pay increase is 
by no means automatically granted when 
a man becomes eligible. Restrictions on the 
services’ authority to promote enlisted men 
deny deserved promotions. As à result, some 
highly qualified lower grade enlisted men 
are doing sergeants“ work but receiving 
neither sergeants’ stripes nor sergeants’ pay. 

Quarters: Housing has long been acknowl- 
edged by Congress to be part of military pay. 
Quarters, moreover, are supposed to be on- 
base, so that personnel are readily available 
in case of emergency. This commitment has 
never been properly honored. Below ‘the 
rank of sergeant, virtually no serviceman is 
able to live on base if he is married, In- 
stead, like the Doakes, hundreds of thou- 
sands of young service families dwell in 
civilian quarters, some adequate, some miser- 
ably substandard. Rent gouging in the vi- 
cinity of military bases is commonplace. 

The services’ proposal is to adjust basic 
quarters allowances to a more realistic 
amount. This is a stopgap. What is really 
needed is adequate base housing—which 
would cost the Government less in the 
long run. 

A cure lies in renewing the Capehart hous- 
ing bill, which expired last year. That bill 
permitted the military to have houses built 
on base, or next to it, by civilian contractors; 
to borrow the cost from private lenders on 
FHA-secured 20-year mortgages; and to pay 
these off out of congressional appropriations. 
The mortgage cost on a $17,500 unit is actu- 
ally less than the average amount now paid 
out for a serviceman’s quarters allowance— 
and the Government ends by owning the 
house free and clear. While the Government 
cannot build all the 350,000 units needed, it 
can and should build more than the 3,000 
at present under construction. 

But even with adequate housing, military 
paychecks can never compete with the wages 
of private industry. A petty officer in charge 
of the reactor aboard the cruiser Long Beach 
earns $453 a month. His civilian counter- 
part aboard the Savannah rates $1,200. 

Privileges: These represent the compensat- 
ing factors that traditionally bridge the gaps. 
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Among them—counted as a part of service 
pay for 99 years—is the right to shop in 
commissaries; where the military can buy 
food at cost plus a surcharge of 3 percent. 
Well stocked at one time, post stores nowa- 
days have only a quarter of the items, avail- 
able at supermarkets, operate only 40 hours 
a week, carry no “specials,” no fancy items, 
and have long waiting lines; but savings 
amount roughly to $400 a year per family of 
four—a sum of critical importance. 

A questionnaire recently circulated among 
176,000 men in uniform reveals that 50 per- 
cent more enlisted men and 30 percent more 
officers would be obliged to leave the service 
if. post shopping facilities were withdrawn 
and the $400 savings denied. Loss to the 
Government on commissary transactions 
amounts to roughly $40 a year per family, a 
sizable sum overall, But as Representative 
Craic Hosmer, of California, points out: An 
increase of one-tenth of 1 percent in the 
reenlistment rate would more than cancel 
out this Government red ink. 

Also, the Department of Defense has ac- 
knowledged that any attempt to replace 
commissary savings with a pay raise would 
“greatly exceed the Government cost in op- 
erating base stores.“ Constant attacks on 
these and other privileges—base clubs, 
movies, etc., run by the men themselves at 
no cost to the Government—tend to make 
men quit in disgust. Anything that injures 
the military esprit de corps costs the Nation 
dearly. 

NEEDED; GOOD MEN 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara’s 
determination to run his Department as ef- 
ficiently as a business has been much in the 
headlines. He has shown courage and in- 
genuity in saving nearly $3 billion from 
our defense bill. Yet, in the words of Adm. 
David McDonald, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions: No other business in the world leans 
so heavily on manpower as does the military.” 
Good hardware is of little use without good 
men. 

The cost of the raise in pay and allowances 
in the military serv- 

million a year. 


about $15 billion a year; if, by reten- 
tion of enced men, the total manpower 
requirement could be reduced by only 10 
percent, the savings would exceed the pay 
raise by far. 

In the last analysis, the hope for the mili- 
tary lies in the understanding and support 
of the public, whose welfare is directly con- 
cerned. To give servicemen the stepchild 
treatment is to tamper recklessly with the 
innermost fabric of military security. If 
through indifference we cast loose the ablest 
and most skilled fighting men in the world, 
our future is indeed in jeopardy. 


[From the Chicago (Il.) Tribune, Feb. 17, 
1965] 


More EXPENSIVE THAN RADCLIFFE 


It costs about $3,000 a year to send a girl 
to Radcliffe or one of the other leading col- 
leges for women. If you think this is expen- 
sive, look at the $7,620 which it will cost to 
maintain a girl at one of the new Job Corps 
centers of the Johnson administration’s anti- 
Poona totaling 88 ½ million have been 
awarded by the Federal Office of Economic 
Opportunity [OEO] for the opening of the 
first three centers in Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
and St. Petersburg, Fla. They will have fa- 
cilities for 875 girls from 18 to 21. 

The groups operating the centers will re- 
ceive $530 a month to feed, house, and give 
instruction to each girl. In addition, the 
OEO will give each girl and her family an 
allowance of $105 a month. These costs to- 
tal $635 a month, or $7,620 a year. The OEO 
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also will pay transportation costs, estimated 
at $75 to $100 per girl. 

Similar Job Corps centers are being estab- 
lished for boys. The largest is to be at the 
abandoned military base at Camp Kilmer, 
N.J., for which $1144 million has been al- 
lotted. Other large centers will be at San 
Marcos, Tex., and at Astoria, Oreg. The Tex- 
as center will be operated by Southwest Tex- 
as State College, President Johnson's alma 
mater. Eighteen smaller centers will be set 
up in rural areas of 15 States, 

The trainees at all: these centers will be 
mostly school dropouts whose families are 
considered “economically deprived.” Efforts 
will be made to give them basic education 
and training for jobs, which will help them 
to become self-supporting. 

The idea for the centers has grown out 
of proposals to reestablish the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camps which were operated 
from 1933 to 1942 to help young men who 
could not find jobs. The Corps did much 
useful conservation work in State and na- 
tional parks and it drew much less criticism 
than the other New Deal “make work” agen- 
cies. The CCC camps also were useful in 
training Army Reserve officers who served as 
administrators. The cost of operating the 
camps was less than $1,000 a year per trainee. 

Much of the trainees in the new Job Corps 
centers will do no useful work, but will spend 
all their time receiving instruction which 
should have been given to them in the 
schools. The average cost of maintaining a 
child in high school] in the United States is 
about $500 a year. 

The amount is dirt cheap compared with 
the $7,620 a year to maintain a girl in the 
new Job Corps centers. 


ADDRESS BY DONALD E. JOHNSON, 
NATIONAL COMMANDER, AMERI- 
CAN LEGION, BEFORE LOS AN- 
GELES CIVIC LUNCHEON 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion, Donald E. Johnson, delivered an 
outstanding address before the Los 
Angeles, Calif., Civic Luncheon on Janu- 
ary 5, 1965. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of his address be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN ADDRESS BY DONALD E. JOHNSON, NATIONAL 
COMMANDER, THE AMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE 
Los ANGELES CIVIC LUNCHEON, Los ANGELES, 
CALIF., January 5, 1965 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, my 

fellow American Legionnaires, ladies and 
gentlemen, I have been here in California for 
nearly a week now, and among your many 
other talents and accomplishments I must 
say that you certainly know how to welcome 
the New Year. 

This opportunity to appear before a blue 
ribbon audience such as comprises the Los 
Angeles Civic Luncheon Club has long been 
regarded by national commanders of the 
American Legion as one of the true high- 
lights of their term of office. Now that Iam 
here, I can understand why. 

On behalf of my 2,600,000 fellow American 
Legionnaires may I express our sincere appre- 
ciation for your presence, and my personal 
appreciation to all who have helped to make 
this visit such a memorable one. 

This is the traditional season of the year 
for new expressions of faith and of hope, and 
the American Legion takes this opportunity 
to reaffirm its faith in the ability and willing- 
ness of the American people to determine 
their own destiny, and the hope that this 
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year may see remarkable strides toward the 
realization. of that destiny. 

The American Legion does not believe we 
are going to make any substantial progress 
toward this objective by further coddling of 
the international Communist conspiracy, and 
we do not believe that new concessions to 
the Reds will further the cause of world 
peace—certainly not peace with honor. 

Very rarely do I put a title on any message 
which I bring on behalf of the American 
Legion, but if my remarks of today should 
have such a title I think it might appropri- 
ately be called “Myth-ful Thinking.” 

International affairs and U.S, foreign pol- 
icy command a major share of time and 
space of the Nation’s news media and well 
they should, because of the continuing ir- 
reconcilable conflict between free world in- 
terests and objectives and those of the Com- 
munist world. 

In recent months a great deal of space has 
been devoted to the reporting of divergent 
views as to which policies the United States 
should pursue to most effectively advance 
the interests and attain the objectives of the 
free world. 

Expression of dissident viewpoints is an 
expected and desirable feature of the Ameri- 
can scene. Thus, it is quite normal for the 
American Legion to listen closely when the 
subject is our national security and the voice 
is that of a high Government official. East- 
West relations generally, and U.S. policies 
toward Communist countries in particular, 
are of paramount concern to American 
Legionnaires. 

It should come as no surprise to this au- 
dience, I’m sure, to hear that the American 
Legion finds itself in basic disagreement with 
much of what Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT said 
in his “Bridges East and West” speech in 
Dallas, Tex., last month. 

We have the utmost respect for the Sena- 
tor personally and for the powerful position 
he occupies as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Yet, we feel 
impelled to record our strong dissent from 
his thesis that the road to peace with com- 
munism lies across “bridges of accommo- 
dation.” 

The Senator visualizes these bridges as 
spanning a chasm of misunderstanding, and 
would involve accommodations which he 
feels should include compromises that re- 
spect the vital interests of the Communists. 

The American Legion offers no apologies 
for the hard line it takes toward communism. 
The Communists have written their own rec- 
ord of deceit and treachery and any chasm 
which exists between East and West is of the 
Communists’ own making. 

Any bridge can span a chasm, but any 
bridge that is built to serve a useful purpose 
must have good approaches from either side, 
and we see nothing in either the historical or 
the current record of communism to indicate 
any interest in building a constructive ap- 
proach to the proposed “bridges of accommo- 
dation,” 

As we interpret the Senator's pre 
remarks, his thesis is based on the five fol- 
lowing negative assumptions: 

1. The West cannot win the cold war. 

2. In the political realm, at least, man is 
incapable of deciding the best course for 
man to follow, 

3. Realization of the opportunities created 
by victory in war is beyond man’s inherent 
powers. 

4, The nature of war and its effect on men 
precludes a peace settlement based on rea- 
son and justice, and, 

5. American idealism is too virtuous for 
its own good and, therefore, must not be 
permitted to stand in the way of our get- 
ting along with the Communists. 

Any policy based on such assumptions 
would be devoid of hope for the future and 
would lead to the ultimate conclusion that 
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this country has no choice but—and I quote 
Mr. Furnier to build bridges to the 
Communist world and in so doing to in- 
fiuence the course which it follows in a 
direction compatible with our own safety.” 

It would seem to suggest that we adopt 
the philosophy: “If we can’t beat em, join 
em.“ My friends, where communism is in- 
volved, the American Legion is not now will- 
ing, nor will it ever be willing to endorse 
such a policy on the part of the United 
States. Further, we believe the vast ma- 
jority of the American people would rise 
in opposition to such a policy. 

Senator Funsricut, it must be stated, did 
concede that the building of bridges to the 
Communist world would not result in the 
early resolution of the more fundamental 
differences between East and West. 

Also, he said that “accommodations with 
the Communist world can be only one part 
of the grand strategy of American national 
security.” The other two bases which he 
mentioned are, “the maintenance of the 
world’s most powerful nuclear deterrent 
force and the maintenance and sustenance 
of a vigorous Atlantic Alliance.” 

The American Legion is in complete accord 
with these latter two points. 

Advocacy of a second-to-none deterrent 
force has been an American Legion trade- 
mark throughout our organizational exist- 
ence. The American Legion was among the 
earliest proponents of a NATO alliance and 
has remained one of its stanch supporters. 

May I suggest that if bridges are to be 
built—or repaired—that we concentrate our 
efforts on those bridges between America and 
her allies and that those efforts be focused 
immediately upon the _ salvation and 
strengthening of the Atlantic Alliance. It 
is no secret that a part of our difficulties 
with our European friends lies in the fact 
that, too often, we have neglected them in 
negotiating with the Soviet leaders. 

If the United States is to assume the role 
of bridge builder, let’s build those bridges 
which we might reasonably expect to have 
usable approaches from both sides and 
which will be open to two-way traffic. 

The history of negotiation with Communist 
nations does not indicate that further ac- 
commodation on our part will reduce the 
Communist appetite for expansion, as Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT suggests. Indeed, the exact 
opposite is true and Laos is a case in point. 
There the Communists contend they are en- 
titled to occupy territory formerly under 
neutralist control because the neutralists 
now are cooperating with pro-Western fac- 
tions, This false interpretation of the 1962 
compromise studiously ignores the fact that 
the recent political realinement in Laos re- 
sulted from a renewal of Communist ag- 
gression. 

One positive assumption which the Sena- 
tor advanced in support of his thesis is that 
“the Communist countries are susceptible 
to external influence and to internal change.” 

We agree that Communist countries are 
susceptible to external influence, but we be- 
lieve that.a resolute stand on our part would 
be far more likely to influence the Commu- 
nists to abandon their imperialistic designs 
than would a conciliatory policy. 

We agree that internal change is possible 
in Communist countries, but only to the ex- 
tent that such change will serve the purposes 
of Communist leaders. 

The Senator suggests that we intensify 
the policy of the present administration to 
treat different Communist countries differ- 
ently in the belief that this will help break 
up the Communist bloc. Specifically, he 
urges: friendly cooperation with Yugoslavia; 
restoration of full diplomatic relations with 
Hungary, and encouragement of increased 
trade with Rumania. The American Legion 
is opposed to each such move on the part 
of our Government. 
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As for Poland, the Senator would continue 
our. present overly favorable concessions to 
the Polish Communist regime, but in this 
instance he believes “that no new initiatives 
are in order for the time being.” In the 
Senator’s own words Poland has re- 
gressed * * * toward more passive acceptance 
of Soviet leadership.“ In our words, what 
the Senator is saying is that the policy which 
he advocates for other Communist countries 
was a failure in Poland. 

When the Senator speaks of varying de- 
grees of independence of the satellite coun- 
tries from the domination of Moscow, he is 
speaking of the puppet governments and not 
of a degree of independence or liberty of the 
people themselves. The American Legion 
would like nothing better than to help mate- 
rially the people of all Communist dominated 
countries, but we do not believe that making 
concessions to their current masters will 
achieve the objective of restoring to the peo- 
ple the right to a government of their own 
choosing. 

If we are indeed in the business of explod- 
ing old myths and exploring and acting upon 
new realities, as the Senator suggested in a 
speech on the floor of the Senate last March, 
I think we can explode the myth that the Red 
satellites. of Eastern Europe are becoming 
more free to pursue their own destinies, 

We should like to see the example of the 
possibility where, in any one, of those un- 
fortunate nations, it can reasonably be 
anticipated that the liberties of the people 
will be restored or that the government in- 
volved may become alined with the West. 

Imagine, if you will, the fate of the free- 
dom fighters should there be another up- 
rising of patriots in Hungary or in any of 
the other satellite nations. Show us the ex- 
ample of a pro-Western vote by the enlight- 
ened Government of Yugoslavia in the United 
Nations. Show us the tendency of the new 
leaders of the Soviet Union to be more mod- 
erate and reasonable in their policies toward 
the Western World. How can we interpret 
the Kremlin’s unqualified support of the 
Congo rebels, and the groundless condemna- 
tion of our humanitarian rescue effort, as 
moderate and reasonable overtures? 

The cold, hard facts of life in the inter- 
national arena fully explode the myth that 
our salvation lies along the route of accom- 
modation, and mythful thinking will solve 
none of our problems. 

Another myth suggested in that earlier 
speech before the Senate was the theory that 
the United States should accept the con- 
tinued existence of the Castro regime in Cuba 
as a “distasteful nuisance,” but not a threat 
except to other nations of the hemisphere. 

Tt is the contention of the American Legion 
that a threat to one is a threat to all and 
that the security of the Western Hemisphere 
cannot be considered as a piecemeal arrange- 
ment. We believe the existence of a Com- 
munist government in the Western Hemi- 
sphere is inconsistent with the best inter- 
ests of the United States, and a formidable 
threat not only to the United States but to 
the entire free world. 

As reluctant as was official Washington to 
accept the cold reality of the Russian mis- 
sile buildup in Cuba just a little more than 
2 years ago, the fact remains that it did hap- 
pen. ‘The fact also remains that we have 
had no on-the-scene inspection to insure 
that all offensive missiles were removed. All 
the evidence indicates that the puppet 
strings by which Red Cuba is manipulated 
are controlled from Moscow. The distaste- 
ful nuisance,” which Castro alone might be, 
thus becomes a real and present menace 
when the power behind the puppet is realis- 
tically revealed. 

Finally, in a news conference following his 
December 8 speech in Dallas, the Senator is 
reported to have expressed the view that in- 
volvement of Americans in a stepped-up war 
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in Vietnam would be a “senseless effort,” and 
that our aid program there should not have 
been undertaken in the first place. 

The American Legion takes the opposite 
view and has pledged its approval and sup- 
port of “increased commitment of American 
forces and full employment of those mili- 
tary measures which promise early and com- 
plete destruction of the forces of aggres- 
sion—both at the places of their attacks and 
at their sources of power as military judg- 
ment decided—in an effort not only to pre- 
serve freedom in Southeast Asia but also as a 
part of our worldwide commitments to the 
defense of freedom against Communist 
aggression.” 

The American Legion believes, and by con- 
vention resolution has expressed the opinion, 
that the United States should explore the 
real possibilities of encouraging “the estab- 
lishment of and to recognize and support a 
democratic Cuban government-in-exile.“ 

The American Legion believes that if 
bridges are to be built they should be built in 
the direction of our free world allies to 
strengthen the understandings and cement 
the alliances which provide the best hope for 
thwarting the Communist dream of world 
conquest. 

We believe that most Americans will agree 
with our positions on these vital issues. The 
course we advocate is not an easy one, It 
calls for faith, firmness and the facing of 
reality, yet we believe that in the defense of 
freedom there can be no compromise, 


ENTRENCHMENT OF WELFARE 
STATE ON AMERICAN LIFE AND 
OUTLOOK 


Mr. MILLER. Mr, President, a most 
persuasive and penetrating editorial was 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
March 9, 1965. 

More importantly, it contains a warn- 
ing that many of us should heed: The 
slow but sure entrenchment of the wel- 
fare state in American life and outlook. 

‘It details how the welfare-subsidy 
mentality pervades the message of the 
President of the United States. It un- 
derscores that: 

At every turn, almost every day, come 
these fresh proposals for sheltering the indi- 
vidual, for ruthlessly degrading the value 
of working and sacrificing and daring. 


Many thoughtful citizens fear that one 
day, perhaps sooner than we think, all 
of us will wake up to find that we no 
longer have any say over our daily lives; 
that we have turned over to the Federal 
Government the initiative upon which 
this Nation was built, 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “The Welfare of the Fu- 
ture,” be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


THE WELFARE OF THE FuTURE 


If any doubts remain that President John- 
son intends to build a full-fledged welfare 
state, they should be dispelled by the accu- 
mulation of messages he is sending Congress. 
The plans go farther and faster than many 
of last fall’s voters, bemused by thoughts on 
the President as perhaps somewhat conserva- 
tive, could very well have considered likely. 

Even those who welcome a welfare state as 
a kind of nebulous abstraction may be a bit 
abashed. In a sense we all want such a state, 
and to a large extent individual initiative, 
long relatively free of autocratic restrictions, 
has created a private welfare state. 
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What has to be considered about a publicly 
subsidized welfare state, in contrast, is not 
only the nature of the bounties proposed 
but also the unprecedented federalization 
of American life they entail. For the ad- 
ministration formula goes far beyond the 
traditional handouts to bigtime farmers, 
the aids to various other industries and to 
small business generally. 

In addition to all of that, we now have 
plans for massive new Federal educational 
grants and loans, from construction to 
scholarships to textbook buying, implicitly 
denying the right of individuals and private 
institutions to make their own way. Fed- 
eral camps to keep some youths away from 
the streets and their responsibilities. Medi- 
care, a probable harbinger of Federal medical 
programs for all. A long step toward Fed- 
eral administration of multistate regions 
like so-called Appalachia. New Federal in- 
terventions in the arts and humanities. 

A particularly revealing insight into the 
welfare-subsidy mentality occurs in the 
President's new housing program. The pro- 
posal in question is for the Government to 
provide “rent supplements for families across 
a wide range of lower and moderate income 
brackets so they can afford decent housing.” 

As this idea is being interpreted, the ac- 
tual housing would be built by private 
groups or nonprofit companies, with middle- 
income occupants paying 20 or 25 percent of 
their incomes for rent. ‘The Federal Gov- 
ernment would supply the landlords the 
difference between that amount and what- 
ever would constitute an economic rent. 

Now the definition of “middle income,” 
like the definition of a true “poverty line,” 
is debatable. But by any definition people 
of middle incomes, even if they are elderly 
and live in substandard housing, are not 
derelicts or irresponsibles or those whom un- 
avoidable misfortune has laid completely 
low. For the most part they are, instead, 
people who have managed to make out so 
far. Are they the proper objects of subsidy? 

Moreover, when the National Government 
furnishes direct payments to help individual 
families with so basic an item as rent (albeit 
there is dubious precedent in the farm pro- 
grams), we would say it is establishing a 
relationship much too personal for comfort. 

In view of that kind of intrusion, it is per- 
haps not surprising that the same housing 
message calls for a “temporary” national 
commission on urban codes, zoning and the 
like—which certainly sounds like incipient 
federalization of typically local responsibili- 
ties. Much more in the way of unhealthy 
intimacy can be found throughout the Presi- 
dential messages. 

We recognize that the twin trends, ex- 
panding subsidies and expanding federaliza- 
tion, have long roots and are now being car- 
ried forward toward their inherently logical 
conclusions. We also concede that to do so 
is considered smart politics, especially when 
it is possible at the same time to appear 
friendly to the business community by the 
simple expedient of not setting out to tram- 
ple it. 

Finally, we suppose the administration 
would be more restrained did it not expect 
the people’s representatives in Congress to go 
along with much of its welfare-subsidy state. 
In criticizing the administration, then, we 
are perforce criticizing all of us who have 
been too weak or apathetic or otherwise un- 
availing throughout all the years of develop- 
ing Federal sprawl. 

Still, there is irony, and not a little poign- 
ancy, in the rapidly advancing national 
state. It is all clothed in the rhetoric of the 
Great Society. Yet it is hard to imagine a 
morally shabbier society than one in which 
group after new group is encouraged to suck 
at one or more Federal subsidies, with all the 
individual debasement that implies. 

Only the other day the President was tell- 
ing young people they have to “work and 
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sacrifice and dare” as members of the Great 
Society; they are living in the wrong genera- 
tion if they want a sheltered and uneventful 
life. Yet at every turn, almost every day, 
come these fresh proposals for sheltering the 
individual, for ruthlessly degrading the value 
of working and sacrificing and daring. 

That may be the most regrettable part: 
The young people now being so powerfully 
molded in a Federal pattern, with less and 
less chance to know the virtues and rewards 
of self reliance. Let us at least refiect that 
with their indoctrination the future welfare 
of free American institutions is also being 
inevitably fashioned. 


THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY—A 
SUCCESS STORY 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, if any- 
one needs an example of a “success” 
story, he need only look to the soybean 
industry. 

From 1946 to 1964, soybean production 
has risen from 203,395,000 bushels to 699 
million bushels. In another 10 years, 
predicts one of the foremost spokesmen 
for the industry, Glenn H. Pogeler of 
Mason City, Iowa, production could 
reach the astronomical rate of 1.5 billion 
bushels. 

Mr. Pogeler, in a speech delivered in 
Greenville, Miss., last January 29, con- 
fidently forecasts that his industry will 
find markets for this increased produc- 
tion. I do not doubt this. Since the 
Soybean Council of America was formed 
in 1956, exports of soybeans and soybean 
products have increased by 235 percent. 
In 1956, the total export value stood at 
$217.8 million; this had risen to $727 
million by 1963-64. This is a remark- 
able and enviable record. 

Because I believe this story merits the 
attention of all, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Pogeler’s address before 
the Tri-State Soybean Forum in Green- 
ville, Miss., be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GLENN H. POGELER, SPEECH, TRISTATE SOY- 
BEAN FORUM, GREENVILLE, MIss., JANUARY 
29,1965 
Ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleasure for 

me to appear before the Ninth Annual Tri- 
state Soybean Forum here in -Greenville, 
Miss. I thank you for inviting me. Your 
forum reminds me of another forum because 
just 5 weeks ago, I stood at the site of the 
ancient Roman Forum in Rome from where 
world trade was once controlled. We now 
have a worldwide market for soybeans. 

Are you interested in doubling the pro- 
duction of soybeans by 1975? Would you 
like to take a bigger role in the fastest grow- 
ing agricultural industry in the United 
States since 1930? You have already con- 
tributed much to this fantastic story, but I 
believe “you ain't seen nothing yet.” 

Let me briefly review what has taken place 
during a short period of less than 20 years. 
I promise you I did not come here today to 
bore you with facts, figures and dry sta- 
tistics. Nevertheless, I must give you a tiny 
dose of statistics to freshen your mind on 
what has taken place in this short span of 
time. 

First, let’s talk about soybean production: 

SOYBEANS PRODUCED 

In 1946, 208,395,000 bushels; 1956, 449,251,- 
000 bushels; 1964, 699 million bushels. 

These figures alone point up a tremendous 
accomplishment by the farmers of this 
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country. Where else in the world has this’ 
happened? How are we going to double by 
1975? Here is how I think the job can be 
done: 

1, Employing more acres of land. We have 
many idle acres and they can be put to work 
if need be. 

2. Increased yields per acre. Now how will 
we do that? I suggest a number of ways: 

(a) Better varieties. 

(b) By soybean breeding research in find- 
ing a way to get soybeans to respond to di- 
rect fertilizer applications. 

(c) Narrow row plantings. 

(d) Better weed control, both chemical 
and mechanical. 

(e) Using chemicals on plants to increase 
pod set and more soybeans per plant. 

These projects alone or combined make for 
a man-sized job ahead. 


SOYBEAN OIL PRODUCTION 


In 1946, 1,454 million pounds; 1956, 3,200 
million pounds; 1964, 5,100 million pounds, 

Ninety percent of all soybean oil produced 
is now going into such products as marga- 
rine, shortening, salad oil, and cooking oil, 
The balance of 10 percent is going into in- 
dustrial uses and refining uses. The US. 
market is still the No.1 consumer. We must 
continue to expand this market. The U.S. 
industry is doing an excellent job of pro- 
moting the sale and is constantly upgrading 
the products. 


SOYBEAN MEAL PRODUCTION 


In 1946, 4,086,000 tons; 1956, 7,509,000 tons; 
1964, 10,608,000 tons. 

The demand generated by World War IT 
food needs made it absolutely necessary that 
we increase on an explosion basis our pro- 
tein supplies. Well, we did it with soybean 
meal; you all know the story. 

In this Nation we literally have all kinds 
of meat sticking out of our ears, Poultry, 
beef, pork, turkeys, lamb, commercial fish 
production—you name ft. What a success 
story in a hungry world. 

Now let’s talk about the soybean council 
and my subject, “Market Opportunities for 
Soybeans and Soybean Products.” This part 
of my story covers the U.S. and oversea 
market. 

About 10 years ago, Howard Roach, who 
is now chairman of the board and who hopes 
to retire in less than a year, along with other 
growers and processors, had the foresight and 
vision to see the tremendous potential in 
soybeans as the miracle crop. The Soybean 
Council of America was formed by the grow- 
ers, processors, handlers, exporters, and 
others were invited who had an interest in 
the crop. 

Since the soybean council was formed in 
1956, the exports of soybeans and soybean 
products have increased by 235 percent. In 
1956 the total export value stood at $217.8 
million and by 1963-64 had risen to $727 
million. These sales include dollar items 
and do not include donations. 

The council contracts on a yearly basis 
to engage in market research, promotion, 
and development of oversea demand for 
soybeans and soybean products. We also 
help to promote other U.S. oilseeds if the 
foreign users haye an interest. Our major 
emphasis for the last year or so has been on 
soybean oil which has been in a surplus cate- 
gory for some time. In spite of a fast grow- 
ing demand domestically and a tremendous 
increase in oversea usage, our processing 
industry has been able to keep ahead of total 
usage. Just in the last 12 months have we 
been able to draw down stocks at a fairly 
rapid rate. 

The council has been in operation since 
1956 in the oversea market, and has recently 
evaluated its program and made some 
changes in its structure. We now have of- 
fices at Madrid, Hamburg, Brussels, Casa- 
blanca, Cairo, Ankara, Teheran, Karachi, 
New Delhi, and Bogat& in South America. 
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We have plans to open an office at Chittagong 
in east Pakistan. 

Our operation is financed in two ways—the 
Washington, D.C., office, staff, travel, and all 
domestic expenses are paid for in dollars 
which are collected from growers, processors, 
soybean handlers, exporters, and other trade 
interests. 

Overseas we use foreign currency which 
has been received by the U.S. Government in 
exchange for surplus farm commodities sold 
under the Public Law 480 program. This 
program is now called the food-for-peace pro- 
gram. 

These funds are contracted by us through 
Foreign Agricultural Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Rules and »egula- 
tions are drawn up as to the authorized use 
of the funds and we work c osely with FAS. 

We also contract with industry and trade 
groups overseas to participate in our activi- 
ties. They furnish money and manpower. 
These groups are called third-party coopera- 
tors. We have a number of projects going 
in countries where we have offices and also 
operate in quite a number of countries where 
we do not have a local office. The matching 
funds and programs are required under the 
terms of our contracts with Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. 

Our program consists of market research, 
demand studies, country statistics, using 
trade fairs, newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising, radio, recipe books, cooking demon- 
strations, symposiums and other media. All 
of these are used to expand the oversea 
market demand. 

The oil promotion campaign has been di- 
rected to the oil-short areas such as the 
Mediterranean countries, the Middle East, 
Asia and South America. The per capita 
consumption of fats and oils in many coun- 
tries is very low. 

Soybeans are promoted in countries having 
a processing industry and where market de- 
mands exist for all of the processed products, 

Demand for soybean meal is growing and 
we furnish much information on the nutri- 
tional qualities of soybean meal and on 
quality controls to many interested people. 

Now for a few success stories before we 
wind up with some projections for the future. 

The soybean council can point with pride 
to a number of success stories and the list 
grows as we receive marketing experience. 
We are fortunate in having a crop to sell 
that receives such a ready acceptance in the 
world. Nevertheless, commodities do not sell 
themselves and it takes more than an order 
book to successfully complete a sale. Proper 
processing, packaging, shipping, delivery and 
sales follow-up are all essentials to a satis- 
fied customer. 

As a starter let’s use Spain as an example. 
When they began to buy oil from the United 
States, it all moved in barrels. Barrels, 
drumming and handling all cost money. Ro- 
tating stocks too is a problem. We assisted 
Spain in setting up bulk handling facilities. 
This has resulted in a considerable savings 
to the Spanish Government and trade. Sav- 
ings of $20 to $30 per ton have resulted in 
switching from drummed shipments to bulk 
handling. Much technical assistance has 
been furnished by the United States and this 
results in more volume of business and bet- 
ter quality products. 

We also offer the services of U.S. techni- 
cians to the refiner, packers, and handlers of 
soybean oil in Spain and other countries. 
As the quality of the product in the hands 
of consumers improves, so does local con- 
sumption. 

Spain bought oil under Public Law 480 for 
a number of years, but now is our largest 
dollar customer. 

In Germany we have supplied information 
on proper processing of soybean meal so 
that the crushers have been able to put out 
a much improved meal. Germany is the 
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second largest importer of U.S. soybeans 
taking in 28,644,000 bushels last year. 

In Japan, the American Soybean Associa- 
tion has conducted programs for a number 
of years. The result: Japan is the largest 
importer of U.S. soybeans, taking 45 million 
bushels last year. The American Soybean 
Association has used all the promotional 
devices available in Japan and the results 
speak for themselves. 

I can repeat the story for almost every 
country in which we work, but let me give 
you one or two more examples and then move 
on to my predictions for the future. 

How about the newest country to order soy- 
bean oil in quantity? I am now directing 
your attention to India. 

India within a few days, will be unloading 
at Bombay the first 8,000 tons of approxi- 
mately 75,000 tons of soybean oil which they 
will take in by midsummer. This oil will 
be used to produce Vanaspati which is the 
basic product for India. If the logjam there 
can be broken, we expect India to eventually 
become a large consumer of U.S. fats and 
oil. Four hundred and eighty million people 
growing in number at the rate of 2½ percent 
per year make a tremendous potential mar- 
ket. Are we going to make the best of this 
opportunity? It’s up to us, but I assure you, 
this is no easy job. We have a real money 
problem here along with many others. India 
is desperately short of dollars and has to 
carefully control its money to make the best 
use of it. Along with the No. 1 problem of 
money are religious customs, eating habits, 
lack of handling facilities, a need for new 
knowledge in the refining and formulation 
of products. All of these problems are not 
solved overnight. We are furnishing techni- 
cians and expect to have our two oil tech- 
nicians there when the first shipment ar- 
rives. Don’t expect miracles, but we will do 
our best. 

We have other stories along this line, but 
I believe it is time to move on to my projec- 
tions for the future. 

First, let’s talk about soybeans which are 
your No. 1 interest here today. 

I am projecting a rapid increase in pro- 
duction and would like to throw a crop of 
1,500 million bushels in 1975 at you for your 
consideration. I am saying double the crop 
in 10 years. Is this too optimistic? I don't 
think so. If I am too high by 100 or 200 
million, I can still point with pride to a ter- 
rific accomplishment. 

You can produce the soybeans, but you are 
going to have to do a number of things: 

1. Increase acreage by about 60 percent. 

2. Increase yields up to 30 bushels per acre. 

3. Net results: 50 million acres of beans 
times 30 bushels per acre equals 1,500 million 
bushels. Simple, isn’t it? I believe you can 
do it, but hew? By: 

1. Better varieties. 

2. Closer plantings. 

3. Better weed control. 

4. New chemicals to increase pod sets and 
beans. 

5, Finding the key to allow soybeans to use 
direct fertilizer application to the soil. 

Now we have the production problem set- 
tled. With tongue in cheek, I will tell you 
how we propose to dispose of the products. 
I am going to speak in general terms and 
since I am out on the limb so far anyway, I 
am reluctant to venture much farther. 

On my recent trip overseas, I came home 
convinced that the world offers a tremendous 
market for our oilseed products. With the 
rapid increase in population along with the 
already pitifully low consumption in many 
areas, it seems to me that we simply must 
take advantage of this opportunity. 

What is needed? We need to work dili- 
gently to expand the demand. The consum- 
ers are there waiting—we must cultivate the 
taste for new oilseed products. When people 
are exposed to them, they will come back 
for more. To sell, you must knock on doors. 
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I personally believe we have the prospect for 
some sore knuckles ahead of us. 

We need to service the market after the 
products are in the buyers’ hands. They 
have to know how to use them and how to 
get the best results from all U.S. commodi- 
ties. This means manpower is needed to 
follow up the first contacts to consummate 
a lasting business relationship. If the prod- 
ucts are available to the market, then it’s up 
to the U.S. industry to follow. 

All of this takes money. We are using 
Public Law 480 funds, but we must match 
these funds with up to 50 percent of our own 
dollars or contributions by foreign coopera- 
tors. The food-for-peace program has been 
in existence for slightly over 10 years. I ex- 
pect it to continue for some time at least. 
Nevertheless, we should be looking to the 
future and thinking of the day when we will 
take over the program without Government 
assistance. I place this before you for your 
future thinking. 

Before I conclude, let me call your atten- 
tion to some of the products that we believe 
could well be the important new products to 
take their place in the problem of feeding 
the human population of the world. 

Remember, the world desperately needs 
fats and oils and proteins. These important 
nutritional needs have been documented by 
many world organizations. 

The calorie needs can be met by additional 
supplies of fats and oils. Soybeans will take 
a leading role in filling the gap—but, how 
about protein? The shortage of this es- 
sential dietary component has long been 


recognized. 

Meat has long been a great supplier of this 
need, but in some nations of the world meat 
is not consumed because of religious restric- 
tions. Soybean protein can fill this gap. 

What are some of these products? Let's 
name a few: soy beverage, soy grits, soy flour, 
whole soybeans as food and soy protein as 
meat replacer are a few. 

The U.S. Government, at the present time, 
is preparing specifications to ask for offers 
on 7,500 tons of soybean beverage and soy- 
bean grits. These products are to be tested 
among schoolchildren for their acceptability 
in about half a dozen countries. 

Acceptance of these products could literally 
open up a Pandora’s box of demand. The 
soybean could then be truly called upon to 
feed the world. 

The Soybean Council is working closely 
with the Government to assist them in draw- 
ing up the specifications and arrangements 
necessary to acquire the products for testing. 

Yes, we have a lot of history left to write, 
and the lowly immigrant from China will 
probably be asked to help do the job. 

In the meantime, we hope to continue to 
be effective and to do the job you expect of 
us. We need your support and your help. I 
thank you for your kind support in the past, 


DEATH OF DR. VIRGIL HANCHER, 
FORMER PRESIDENT OF UNIVER- 
SITY OF IOWA 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, when 
Dr. Virgil Hancher died on January 30, 
Iowa and the Nation lost a great edu- 
cator. 

As president of the State University 
of Iowa for nearly a quarter century, Dr. 
Hancher was a leader in shaping educa- 
tion in the Nation. During his tenure, 
SUI doubled its student enrollment and 
tripled its original size. 

As the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Gazette, 
stated it: 

He never let down in his efforts to inter- 
pret those needs to the public, and particu- 
larly to the legislature, in ways that would 
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result in greater financial support for the 
institution. 


Mr. President, I was privileged to be 
a member of the Iowa Legislature during 
some of the years when Dr. Hancher 
used to interpret these needs to the leg- 
islature. I can vouch for the effective- 
ness with which he did so. 

The United States lost a forceful 
spokesman when he died in India while 
serving with the Ford Foundation only 
a few months after his retirement as 
president of the State University of Iowa. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled “A Friend’s 
Tribute,” published in the Fort Dodge 
Messenger, and an editorial entitled “So 
Little Time,” published in the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


[From the Fort Dodge (Iowa) Messenger, 
Feb. 5, 1965] 


A FRIEND’S TRIBUTE 


Dr. Virgil Hancher, who headed the Uni- 
versity of Iowa for 23 years until his retire- 
ment last June, was a man who deserved the 
numerous eloquent tributes which have been 
paid to him since his death in India last 
Saturday. 

His career during a time when the univer- 
sity grew 3½ times its original size and stu- 
dent enrollment doubled has been amply 
publicized. The Rolfe-born and raised law- 
yer-educator is held in especially high esteem 
in this area—he was truly one of northwest 
Iowa’s most famous and best loved sons. 

No one we know could better sum up the 
human side of Dr. Hancher than W. Earl 
Hall, longtime editor of the Mason City 
Globe-Gazette who as a member of the 
board of regents was instrumental in bring- 
ing him back to Iowa to head the university. 
Mr. Hall, who retired from the Mason City 
editorship 2 years ago, was a close friend 
of Dr. Hancher from the time they met as 
freshmen on the Iowa campus in 1914. Here 
is the moving tribute Mr. Hall had paid to 
his departed friend: 

“I never Knew anybody more considerate 
of those about him, or more sympathetic 
with them in their problems. 

“T never knew anybody with a greater af- 
fection in life, or a greater veneration in 
death, than he had for his wonderful par- 
ents. This quality was manifest in him as 
husband and father. 

“I never knew anybody as articulate in 
conversation or public address. His compre- 
hension of our language gave him a word 
for the finest shades of meaning. I heard 
him speak publicly countless times and I 
never once heard him make a poor speech. 

“But just as important * * * maybe more 
so * * * he was a wonderful listener. 

“I never knew anybody with as complete a 
stock of appropriate stories. 

“I never knew a layman with as profound 
an understanding of the Bible, 

"I have seen him in his moments of right- 
eous indignation, but I never saw him lose 
control of his temper. 

“Eyen in our student days, I had Virgil 
Hancher pegged for greatness. So did every- 
body else who knew him. I thought in terms 
of statesmanship, governor, then senator, 
perhaps. 

“It didn’t turn out that way. And I am 
persuaded that from the standpoint of total 
contribution to his day and age, the path 
he took was the right one. 

“His was a life of supreme usefulness. 
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“Virgil Hanchers don’t come along very 
often. There will never be another one so 
far as Iam concerned.” 


[From the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette, 
Feb. 3, 1965] 


So LITTLE TIME 


Most poignant element in the sorrow and 
shock thousands of Iowans felt on hearing 
of the sudden death of Dr. Virgil M, Hancher 
doubtless was regret that he and his good 
wife had only a few months to enjoy a well- 
deserved respite from the long strain of ad- 
ministering of a large and growing State uni- 
versity. 

Much of Dr. Hancher’s quarter-century 
tenure of the presidency of the University 
of Iowa was a constant and discouraging 
struggle to meet steadily mounting needs 
with inadequate resources. He never let 
down in his efforts to interpret those needs 
to the public, and particularly to the legisla- 
ture, in ways that would result in greater 
financial support for the institution. But 
he well knew that it was a struggle which 
would have no ending, and its recurring 
skirmishes often brought him disappoint- 
ment bordering on despair. 

After 24 years of that, even though he 
could look back on an outstanding record of 
accomplishment, it is quite understandable 
that he looked forward to lessened pressure 
and fresh experiences in the new undertak- 
ing that followed his retirement from the 
university post. It is a pity that he had so 
little time to savor them. One consoling 
thought is that the occasion of Dr. Hancher’s 
retirement inspired his many friends to say 
while he could still hear them the things 
they will continue to say about him for many 
years in the future. 


REAPPORTIONMENT: SHALL THE 
COURT OR THE PEOPLE DE- 
CIDE? 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, an ar- 
ticle entitled “Reapportionment: Shall 
the Court or the People Decide?” writ- 
ten by Holman Harvey and Kenneth O. 
Gilmore, was published in the March 
1965 Reader’s Digest. Because of its 
timeliness in connection with the hear- 
ings that are now in progress before the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary con- 
cerning the proposed constitutional 
amendment, of which I happen to be a 
cosponsor, I believe the article will be of 
terest to readers of the Recorp; there- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REAPPORTIONMENT: SHALL THE COURT OR THE 
PEOPLE DECIDE? 
(By Holman Harvey and 
Kenneth O. Gilmore) 

It is more than a power struggle between 
city dwellers and country dwellers. At issue 
in today's political battles over the makeup 
of State legislatures are fundamental princi- 
ples of democratic representation. 

Lightning struck last June 15 when the 
Supreme Court handed down its one man, 
one vote” reapportionment decision. This 
decree requires both branches of every State 


legislature to be strictly based on population 
only. It represents the most far-reaching 
change in American political structure since 
our Constitution was written 178 years ago. 

Few issues in recent times have stirred 
more controversy or created more confusion. 
Nearly every State in the Nation—from Mon- 
tana to Maryland; from Alaska to Florida— 
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is struggling to satisfy the Federal judiciary’s 
order. A dozen States have already re- 
mapped their legislative districts. Others 
are desperately trying to meet Court-im- 
posed deadlines or to devise delaying tactics. 
In the meantime, proposals for a constitu- 
tional amendment reversing the Court’s ac- 
tion are being seriously debated in Congress 
and in the States. 

Make no mistake, we are at a crossroads: 
our form of government is in a major crisis. 
What then are the stakes? 


REPRESENT THE PEOPLE 


“The basic issue,” says Robert G. Dixon, 
Jr., professor of law at George Washington 
University, “is not simply ‘one-man, one- 
vote.’ It is fair representation, a concept 
which philosophers and politicians have been 
arguing about for ages.” 

Since the beginnings of democracy in the 
Greek city-states, man has groped for the 
best ways to govern himself and to achieve 
a true representation of the people's will. 
As far back as the ilth century England 
began to move painfully toward more repre- 
sentative government; kings formed various 
councils consisting of lords, clerics, and 
powerful landowners. Later, townships, bor- 
oughs and counties were called into coun- 
cils—originally to be consulted on property 
taxes. 

In America at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1787, this was the 
essential question: How could a balanced 
genuinely representative form of government 
be achieved, one that would reflect the 
majority will while protecting the minority 
and preventing mob rule? A solution was 
hammered out by our forefathers. So that 
the large States could not be controlled by 
the small or the small steamrollered by the 
large, a two-house plan was born, with a 
House of Representatives based on popula- 
tion and a Senate based on geography. 

Thomas Jefferson is reputed to have asked 
George Washington why he favored the sys- 
tem. Washington asked Jefferson why he 
poured his coffee from cup to saucer. “To 
cool it” was the response. 

“Even so,” Washington said, “we pour 
legislation into the senatorial saucer to cool 
it.” 

As America matured into the world’s first 
successful example of modern constitutional 
democracy, States adopted the Federal two- 
house system. By 1961, all but 11 States had 
constitutions that took into account interests 
other than population—geographic factors, 
mainly—so as to achieve fair representation. 
Missouri’s “Little Federal” system furnishes 
an example. One house is apportioned on the 
basis of districts of fairly equal population 
in both city and rural areas, with districts 
adjusted every 10 years. In the other cham- 
ber each of the 114 counties has at least 1 
member. Under these provisions, cooperation 
between city and rural areas is a valued 
tradition. 

THE CHICKEN VOTE 


But—and this is where the rub came—as 
America’s cities grew, some States neglected 
to reapportion their lower houses. The result 
was, in many States, unjust rural domina- 
tion of legislatures. Delaware’s house dis- 
tricts had not changed since 1897. So un- 
balanced was Connecticut's house of repre- 
sentatives that one vote in a rural town 
was worth 429 votes in Hartford. In New 
Hampshire’s lower house, one district had 
1,000 times more residents than another. 

One remiss State was Tennessee, with no 
revisions since 1901, A group went to court 
to force reapportionment of the assembly, 
with Memphis resident Charles W. Baker 
suing the secretary of state, Joe C. Carr. 
“The pigs and chickens in our smaller 
counties have better representation in the 
Tennessee Legislature than the people of 
Nashville,” declared that city’s mayor. 
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The case reached the Supreme Court. 
Contrary to all previous decisions—and to 
Justice Felix Frankfurter's warning that the 
judiciary “ought not to enter this political 
thicket”—the Court ruled in 1962 that State 
legislative districts are subject to its judicial 
scrutiny. 

The Baker v. Carr decision was a bomb- 
shell. It spawned similar reapportionment 
suits in 34 States. So varied were the court 
interpretations that cases from six states— 
Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, Maryland, 
New York, and Virginia—were appealed to 
the High Tribunal. 

Then on June 15, 1964, the nine black- 
robed men filed into the marbled chambers 
and handed down their shattering decision. 
In four cases the voting was eight to one; 
in the other two, six to three. In all cases, 
the long-established “Little Federal” system 
was knocked out. Chief Justice Earl Warren 
justified the decision on the provision of 
the 14th amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion which requires that no State shall 
“deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.“ He wrote: 
“Legislators represent people, not trees or 
acres, Legislators are elected by voters, not 
farms or cities or economic interests.” 


QUESTION THE WISDOM 


There were vigorous dissents to the de- 
cision, Justice Potter Stewart noted: “The 
Court's draconian pronouncement, which 
makes unconstitutional the legislatures of 
most of the 50 States, finds no support in 
the words of the Constitution, or in any 
prior decision of this Court, or in the 175- 
year political history of our Federal Union.” 

“Tt is difficult to imagine a more intolerable 
and inappropriate interference by the judi- 
ciary with the independent legislatures of 
the States,“ said Justice John M. Harlan. 
“Peoples are not ciphers, legislators can repre- 
sent their electors only by speaking for their 
interests—economic, social, political—many 
of which do refiect where the electors live.” 

Aroused critics from both political parties 
questioned the wisdom of the Court’s flat. 
The Wall Street Journal summed up the 
feelings of many when it said, “The Court 
had a chance to bolster our traditions by 
requiring one house truly on population, and 
permitting the other on a geographical or 
other basis to reflect common interests. In- 
stead of stopping with that, its fiat threw 
out institutions painfully wrought by ex- 
perience and tried to substitute abstract 
theory.” 

The House of Representatives was so in- 
censed that it rammed through a bill strip- 
ping all Federal courts of the power to hear 
or review State legislative apportionment 
cases. The Senate passed a “sense of Con- 
gress” with the purpose of asking the courts 
to go slow in forcing State legislatures to 
fall into line until the whole matter could 
_be reviewed. 


PROBLEMS THAT COUNT 


Today, as this momentous issue is debated 
across the land, every citizen should ponder 
these points: 

(1) The Court’s decree threatens to spark 
a chain reaction that may go all the way 
down to the school board level. There are 
3,072 counties in the United States, and 
91,185 local governments. How long will it 
be before the Federal courts poke into each 
of these units of representative democracy 
to take head counts and draw boundary 
lines? A Michigan court recently told Kent 
County's board of supervisors that it must be 
reapportioned on a population-only basis. 
Other suits have been filed in New York and 
California. Where, exactly, will it end? 

“Carry the Court’s decision to its logical 
conclusion,” says William S. White, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning biographer and journalist, 
“and even the historic and deliberate popu- 
lation imbalance in the U.S. Senate could 
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not in any logic longer prevail,“ After all, 
Nevada’s 285,000 citizens elect as many U.S. 
Senators as do New York’s 17 million. 

(2) The decision will swing the pendulum 
from legislatures with outdated apportion- 
ment and too much rural weight, to legis- 
latures under the raw control of metropoli- 
tan vote-getting machines. In 25 States, 
more than half the population resides in 
metropolitan areas. In 14 States, three popu- 
lous counties or fewer will elect more than 
50 percent of the legislators. America’s 
sprawling urban areas will call the shots, up 
and down the land. Chicago will hold sway 
over Illinois, Detroit over Michigan, Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh over Pennsylvania, 
Phoenix over Arizona, and Las Vegas over 
Nevada. 

The specter of raids on State treasuries by 
metropolitan-dominated legislatures con- 
cerns many. They see pressures mounting 
for more State funds for urban renewal, 
relief cases and public housing—-with many 
of the funds being matched by U.S. tax dol- 
lars. These spending programs in turn will 
garner more votes for the city machines. 
Mayors in some States may soon be far more 
influential than the Governor. 

New York is perhaps the most vivid case. 
Here 38 percent of the population has been 
able to elect a majority in the senate, thus 
protecting certain underpopulated counties 
of this large State with all its diverse in- 
terest. But, under the Court's rule, it is 
only a matter of time before the New York 
City metropolitan area, with 63 percent of 
the State’s population, will be completely 
dominant. 

(3) Some groups of voters can be wiped out, 
under a “winner-take-all” numerical system. 
The Court’s decision, notes the Christian 
Science Monitor, “will tend to weaken the 
complex American system for diffusing pow- 
er and protecting minorities.” For example, 
under a purely numerical system of redis- 
trieting, South Dakota’s 30,000 Indians, who 
live in huge reservations covering entire 
counties, will lose two State senators who 
now watch out for their interests. 

Representative WILLIAM M. MCCULLOCH, 
of Ohio, says: “People have ever-changing 
problems that sometimes fail to yield to 
computer logic. Some may be lumbermen, 
miners, fishermen, or farmers. Some may be 
of one religion or national origin peculiar 
in need or consideration. Some may direct 
their needs toward secondary roads or super- 
highways, while others are more concerned 
about the rapid-transit system. Certainly 
the majority must haye effective rule, but 
the minority, too, is entitled to effective rep- 
resentation, lest important segments of our 
people be completely subject to the tyranny 
of a temporary majority.” 

Chief Justice Warren himself declared, in 
1948, when he was Governor of California: 
“Many California counties are far more im- 
portant in the life of the State than their 
population bears to the entire population of 
the State. It is for this reason that I have 
never been in favor of restricting the repre- 
sentation in the (State) senate to a strictly 
population basis.” 

(4) The Court’s decree is a dangerous in- 
trusion by the Federal judiciary into the 
political affairs of the States. Hardly was 
the “one-man one-vote” decision announced 
before lower courts showed how fast and 
how far they were willing to muscle in on 
the deliberations of State governments. Just 
2 days after the June 15 decision, a U.S. dis- 
trict court directed the Michigan Apportion- 
ment Commission to come up with a dis- 
tricting plan in 48 hours. In a Vermont 
case appealed to the Supreme Court, it was 


1 Alaska, Arizona, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Hawaii, Illinois, Massachusetts, 


Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode Is- 
land, Utah, Washington. : 
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ruled in January that the legislature must 
decide upon a plan and then disband—even 
though this defies the State constitution. 

In Oklahoma a three-man Federal district 
court ignored the machinery set up by the 
State for reapportionment and autocratically 
undertook to rearrange the State’s legislative 
districts itself. It set up a master plan that 
was a nightmare of free-floating voting zones 
and mistakes. Angrily, Oklahoma's Senator 
MIKE Monroney said: “Hasty and ill-advised 
redistricting formulas promulgated by the 
courts can result in confusion and inequi- 
ties. Good local self-government cannot be 
imposed from above. It must be generated 
by the people themselves.” 

(5) The Court's edict means that the 
citizens of a State can no longer decide upon 
their own form of representative govern- 
ment. One of the six States involved in the 
Court’s June 15 ruling was Colorado. Few 
States have so diligently attempted to work 
out a method of representation tailored to 
their own unique characteristics. Since it 
became a State in 1876, its legislature has 
been reapportioned five times. In the spring 
of 1962, citizens’ groups gathered to work 
out a reapportionment amendment that 
would keep pace with the State's increasing 
urban growth. They split into two camps. 
One wanted both houses of the general as- 
sembly based on population alone; the other 
supported a “Federal plan,” keeping geo- 
graphic representation in the senate. 

Each side took its case to the public. They 
fought up and down the State with count- 
less speeches, debates, newspaper ads, bill- 
board posters, radio and TV spots. This 
referendum overshadowed all other election 
issues in Colorado that year. And the out- 
come was stunningly clear. The Federal plan 
won by 305,700 to 172,725. It carried every 
county in the State. 

The amendment was challenged; it was 
upheld by a Federal district court. And 
then, on June 15, the Supreme Court threw 
out Colorado’s plan. In an amazing state- 
ment, Chief Justice Warren said that, be- 
cause the plan adopted was contrary to the 
Court's. new ruling, Colorado's referendum 
vote was “without Federal constitutional 
significance,” 

There were stinging dissents. Said Justice 
Tom C. Clark: “Colorado, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, has written the organization of its 
legislative body into its constitution. In 
striking down Colorado’s plan of apportion- 
ment, the Court is invading the valid func- 
tioning of the procedures of the States, and 
thereby commits a grievous error which will 
do irreparable damage to our Federal-State 
relationship.” 

Today Colorado’s senate has been redrawn 
to satisfy the Court. But the issue is still 
being debated. Meanwhile, the voters won- 
der what, if anything, their ballot is worth, 
or their State constitution. 


WILL OF THE PEOPLE 


Only one recourse is left to American citi- 
zens who wish to restore our representative 
system to its original integrity: an amend- 
ment to the U.S, Constitution. Today in 
Congress, and in the States, forces are gather- 
ing behind proposals that would: 

1. Guarantee the citizens of every State 
the right to decide for themselves, by one- 
man one-vote ballot, the apportionment of 
their own legislature. 

2. Guarantee that this power will not be 
curtailed or reviewed by any Federal court. 

3. Guarantee that one house of each leg- 
islature can reflect factors other than popu- 
lation if such apportionment has been sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people. 

This in essence would be the 25th amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Whether it is 
passed in Congress and ratified by the States 
will depend upon the support it receives 
from the American people. The stakes are 
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high—as high as the preservation of our 
Republic. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TY- 
pincs in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Myr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to a concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 352) providing that the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives on Mon- 
day, March 15, 1965, at 9 o’clock post 
meridian, to receive the President of the 
United States, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the wish of the Senate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the Senate concur in the de- 
sire of the House to welcome the Presi- 
dent in joint session. 

PROTECTION OF RIGHT OF INDIVIDUALS TO 

REGISTER AND VOTE 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
a bipartisan group of Senators, namely, 
Senators Case, CLARK, COOPER, FONG, 
HART, JAVITS, McNamara, PROX- 
MIRE, and Scorr, I introduce a bill to pro- 
tect the rights of individuals to register 
and to vote in State and Federal elec- 
tions without discrimination because of 
race or color. 

A bipartisan group of Senators, in 
keeping with our long established prac- 
tice developed over a period of years, has 
been working together this winter for 
many weeks to develop a more effective 
voting rights bill, and detailed drafts 
have been prepared and subjected to 
criticism and review. 

The deplorable events at Selma and 
elsewhere have shocked us all and in- 
tensified our desire to develop and aid 
in the passage of an adequate bill. 


INTENTION TO INTRODUCE BILL ANNOUNCED 


Last Thursday a group of 10 Sena- 
tors—virtually identical with those who 
are now sponsoring this bill—announced 
that they intended to introduce such a 
bill today, Monday, March 15, and that 
it should be a bill, and not a proposed 
constitutional amendment; that it 
should apply to State and local elections 
as well as national elections; that it 
should outlaw literacy and other tests 
designed to deny the right to vote; that 
it should provide for appointment of 
Federal voting registrars by the Presi- 
dent, who would be brought into exist- 
ence almost automatically by certain ob- 
jective and standard requirements. 

It is in keeping with this promise 
which we made to the country and to 
our constituents that the present group 
is now introducing this bill, which I ask 
unanimous consent may be printed in 
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the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1517) to protect the right 
of individuals to register and to vote in 
State and Federal elections without dis- 
crimination because of race or color, in- 
troduced by Mr. DoucLas (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

APPLIES TO STATE AND LOCAL ELECTIONS AS WELL 
TO FEDERAL ELECTIONS 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, there 
are several features of the bill which I 
think should be noted. 

First. It applies to Federal, State, and 
local elections. It is necessary to have a 
bill apply to State and local elections if 
the right to vote is to be made meaning- 
ful. We believe that there is abundant 
constitutional justification for the ap- 
plication of a bill to State and local elec- 
tions under the first and second sections 
of the 15th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and also under certain provisions 
of the 14th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, primarily the equal protection of 
the laws clause. 

OUTLAWS LITERACY TESTS 


Second. The bill outlaws all literacy 
tests in those areas of the country where 
there has been discrimination against 
Negroes. Specifically, it outlaws liter- 
acy tests in Mississippi, Alabama, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Louisiana. 

OUTLAWS OTHER TESTS 


Third. The bill also outlaws other 
methods of discrimination in those areas, 
such as tests of moral character and re- 
quirements that there should be other 
persons who would vouch for applicants 
for registration. It sweeps away the 
discriminatory provisions which have 
been passed in many Southern States 
since the epoch-making civil rights de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in May of 
1954. 


AUTOMATIC APPOINTMENT OF REGISTRARS 


Fourth. The bill provides for Federal 
registrars wherever there is discrimina- 
tion in registration and/or voting, and it 
makes the appointment of registrars 
practically automatic. 

Thus, wherever less than 25 percent 
of the total number of Negroes of voting 
age residing in any county were not 
registered to vote in the national elec- 
tion of 1964, the President must appoint 
Federal registrars within 90 days of the 
enactment of the bill. 

He must also appoint them whenever 
less than 50 percent of the total number 
of persons of voting age voted in the 
November 1964 election if 20 persons file 
a written petition alleging denial of their 
efforts to register. 

Fifth. These Federal registrars are to 
be selected from existing governmental 
officials who occupy the status of grade 
12 or above in the civil or postal service, 
and they can be drawn from the country 
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as a whole, and need not be drawn from 
any given judicial district, State, or local 
political subdivision. 


SIMPLE QUALIFICATIONS 


Sixth. The Federal registrars will reg- 
ister everyone who meets State qualifi- 
cations of age, residence, citizenship, 
mental competency, and absence of the 
conviction of a felony. These qualifica- 
tions are frozen as of May 17, 1964. 

POWER TO CAST VOTE AND HAVE IT COUNTED 


Seven. The bill provides that anyone 
who is registered by a Federal registrar 
must be accorded the right to vote in all 
elections and provides for enforcement 
of this right, including the staying of the 
certification of results of any election in 
which persons federally registered have 
been denied the right to vote. 

STATE POLL TAXES OUTLAWED 


Eighth. The bill outlaws poll taxes in 
all State and local elections. 
WELCOME PRESIDENT’S BILL 


Mr. President, perhaps I should say a 
word about the relationship of this bill 
to the welcomed message of the President 
tonight and to the bill which it is re- 
ported the Department of Justice is 
drafting. 

The present bill, as I have said, has 
been under discussion and detailed draft- 
ing now for many weeks. 

We have had a productive interchange 
of views between ourselves and the mem- 
bers of the Justice Department, especially 
during the last week. We wish to com- 
mend the President for the splendid way 
in which he has taken up the challenge 
of Selma, for his excellent statement to 
the country on Saturday, and for what 
we believe will be an epoch-making 
Presidential address tonight. 


COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


The bill is in no sense a rival to the 
bill which will be introduced on behalf 
of the Justice Department in a few days. 
As I have stated, it has been a coopera- 
tive relationship between the drafters of 
our bill, the Senators sponsoring it, and 
the Department of Justice. We may well 
have learned certain things from them. 
It is possible that they may have learned 
certain things from us. This is a highly 
important subject. There are many 
issues involved. We believe that the gen- 
eral good is served if we have alternative 
drafts before the Senate and before the 
country. We believe that these alterna- 
tive drafts will result in a healthy dialog 
over the issues. I do not believe that 
there will be any division over the pur- 
poses. We seek the most effective meas- 
ure that we can get. For the benefit of 
the public this bill is merely our expres- 
sion of what we believe a voting bill 
should be like, and we ask that it be 
studied and scrutinized. 

In conclusion, let me read into the 
Recorp a telegram which the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case] and I have 
just received: 4 

The introduction of the bipartisan voting 
rights bill is a great opportunity to enact a 
Federal statute which will put an end to the 
continued denial of the right to vote. We 
commend you, your colleagues, and the sena- 
torial staff members for the serious, tireless, 
and effective manner in which you have 
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sought to cover all valid complaints against 
racial discrimination in registration and 
voting. We appreciate the numerous and ex- 
tensive conferences held during the past 
weeks and months since the 89th Congress 
began. For our part we have sought to pre- 
sent and discuss the views that we were au- 
thorized to state on behalf of our associates 
in the civil rights struggle for justice and 
equality under law. As always, we have 
found attentive ears and cooperative hearts 
among those who today sponsor this bill. 
JoOsEPH L. RAUS, Sr., 
General Counsel, UAW, 
Vice Chairman, Americans for Democrat- 
te Action. 
CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Director, Washington Bureau, NAACP. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table I have prepared be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The following States have literacy laws 
that would be effected by this act: Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 

The following States in the 1964 presiden- 
tial election had fewer than 50 percent of 
those of voting age actually voting in the 
election: 


Georgia 
n (l. ð x ͤ——T—4ʃ 

The following States in 1964 are estimated 
to have had less than 50 percent of the Negro 
population of voting age registered in 1964: 


A AIA Nepal SAE hl ae a ee aR 23.0 
—. —: Bei sees Sale 49.3 

a NA ok ops pea eb TED 44.0 
UT A ca ee emis 32.0 
Mississippi oo. oso nnn ne nne ns 6.7 
North Garolina „5 46. 8 
South Carolina 38. 8 
Apso VE BRIE SS pil sist a e s ari 45.7 

EXHIBIT 1 
S. 1517 


A bill to protect the right of individuals to 
register and to vote in State and Federal 
elections without discrimination because 
of race or color 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Voting Rights Act of 1965”. 


FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares 
that the denial or infringement of the right 
to vote because of race or color is a viola- 
tion of the fourteenth and fifteenth Amend- 
ments of the Constitution of the United 
States and of the legislation adopted by the 
Congress to enforce those amendments, in- 
cluding the Civil Rights Act of 1957, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1960, and the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. The Congress finds that, despite 
those enactments, the right to vote con- 
tinues to be denied to many citizens of the 
United States on grounds of their race or 
color, and that the methods prescribed in 
this Act are the only available means of 
assuring all citizens their right to vote. 
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DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act 

(a) The term “election” means any gen- 
eral, special, or primary election held in 
any State or political subdivision thereof 
solely or partially for the purpose of elect- 
ing or selecting any candidate to public of- 
fice; and any election held in any State or 
political subdivision thereof solely or par- 
tially to decide a proposition or issue of 
public law. 

(b) The term “voting district” means any 
county, parish, or similar political subdivi- 
sion of a State, or any political subdivision 
of a State which is independent of the politi- 
cal jurisdiction of a county, parish, or sim- 
ilar political subdivision. If there are no 
counties, parishes, or similar political sub- 
divisions of a State, such State shall, for the 
purposes of this Act, constitute a single vot- 
ing district. 

(c) The term “test” includes (i) any test 
of, or condition of registration or voting re- 
quiring, the ability to read, write, under- 
stand, or interpret any matter; (ii) any test 
of moral character; (iii) any requirement 
that other persons vouch for or act as wit- 
ness for applicants for registration. 

(d) The term “mental competency” means 
absence of an adjudication of mental incom- 
petency. 

TITLE I—LITERACY AND OTHER TESTS 


Sec. 101. (a) Congress hereby finds that 

(i) The unconstitutional segregation of 
educational and other facilities on grounds 
of race or color in various States has resulted 
in inequalities of educational attainment 
and opportunity which render tests in such 
States discriminatory on grounds of race or 
color; 

(ii) tests have been utilized in various 
States as an instrument of discrimination on 
grounds of race or color through the use of 
arbitrary standards, unfair decisions, and 
similar devices; and 

(ili) tests have been required of persons 
of one race or color as a condition of regis- 
tration and voting in various States at the 
same time that such tests have not been 
required of another race or color. 

(b) Congress further finds that in any 
State employing a test 

(i) where the number of persons of any 
race or color of voting age residing in such 
State who were registered to vote at the time 
of the November 1964 election was less than 
50 per centum of the number of all persons 
of such race or color of voting age then re- 
siding in such State; or 

(ii) where less than 50 per centum of the 
persons of voting age residing in such State 
voted in the November 1964 election, 


such test has been and is being utilized as 
an instrument of discrimination in viola- 
tion of the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

Sec. 102. Within sixty days of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the President shall certify 
and cause to be published in the Federal 
Register a list of those States to which either 
numerical finding in section 101(b) applies. 

Sec. 103. In any State listed in accord- 
ance with section 102, the application of any 
test to a person seeking to register or vote in 
a Federal, State or local election, is hereby 
prohibited. 

Sec. 104. The provisions of section 103 
shall remain in effect in any State unless and 
until the President shall certify that dis- 
crimination in registration and voting in 
that State has terminated and that there is 
no substantial risk of any renewed discrimi- 
nation, 

Sec. 105. The provisions of this title shall 
be enforceable: 

(a) By appropriate civil actions instituted 
in the district courts of the United States 
by the Attorney General, for or in the name 
of the United States; and 
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(b) By the appointment of a Federal reg- 
istrar or registrars in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 106. The contempt provisions of sec- 
tion 151 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 and 
the three-judge court provisions of section 
101(d) of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 shall 
be applicable to proceedings brought under 
section 105(a). 


TITLE II—FEDERAL REGISTRARS 
Appointment of Federal registrars 


Sec. 201. (a) The President shall, within 
ninety days after the enactment of this Act, 
establish an office of Federal registrar for any 
voting district, if the President determines 
that the total number of persons of any race 
or color who were registered to vote in the 
November 1964 election in such voting dis- 
trict for the purpose of electing any candi- 
date for the office of President is less than 25 
per centum of the total number of all per- 
sons of such race or color of voting age resid- 
ing in such voting district. 

(b) In addition, the President shall estab- 
lish an office of Federal registrar for any vot- 
ing district at any time thereafter that the 
total number of persons of any race or color 
who are registered to vote in any succeeding 
general election is less than 25 per centum of 
the total number of all persons of such race 
or color of voting age residing in such voting 
district. 

(c) Whenever twenty or more persons re- 
siding in a voting district file a written peti- 
tion with the President alleging denial of 
their right to register to vote in any election 
in such voting district on account of their 
race or color, the President shall establish an 
office of Federal registrar in such voting dis- 
trict if he has reason to believe such allega- 
tions are true, and— 

(i) the voting district is one in which less 
than 50 per centum of the total number of 
all persons of yoting age residing therein 
voted in the November 1964 election, or 

(ii) the voting district is in a State where 
less than 50 per centum of the total number 
of all persons of voting age residing in the 
entire State voted in the November 1964, 
election. 

(d) Upon the establishment of an office of 
Federal registrar in any voting district, the 
President shall appoint a sufficient number 
of Federal registrars for such voting district 
to achieve the purpose of this title from 
among officers or employees of the United 
States who receive basic compensation at a 
rate of basic salary which is equivalent to at 
least grade 12 of the General Schedule of the 
Classification Act of 1949. Each individual, 
so appointed as a Federal registrar, shall 
serve without compensation in addition to 
that received for his regular office or employ- 
ment, but while engaged in the performance 
of the duties of a registrar shall be allowed 
travel and subsistence expenses while away 
from his home or regular post of duty in ac- 
cordance with the Travel Expense Act of 
1949, as amended, and the Standardized 
Government Travel Regulations. 

(e) Each individual who is appointed a 
Federal registrar for a voting district shall 
perform the duties required by this Act, as 
may be designated by the President, until 
such time as he is relieved of such duties by 
the President, or until the office of Federal 
registrar for such voting district is termi- 
nated by the President as provided in sub- 
section (f). 

(f) Whenever the President determines 
that denial of the right to vote has ceased in 
any voting district for which he has estab- 
lished an office of Federal registrar, he shall 
terminate the office of Federal registrar for 
such voting district. 

(g) If, after the termination of the office 
of Federal registrar for a voting district, the 
President determines in accordance with sub- 
sections (b) or (c) that it is necessary and 
appropriate to reestablish the office for such 
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voting district in order to enforce the provi- 
sions of this Act, he shall do so and appoint 
one or more Federal registrars for such area 
as provided in subsection (d). 


Registration by Federal registrars 


Sec. 202. The Congress hereby finds: 

(a) The qualifications and other condi- 
tions prescribed by State laws for voting, or 

to vote, in Federal and State elec- 
tions, other than qualifications based upon 
age, residence, citizenship, mental compe- 
tency, and absence of conviction for a felony, 
are susceptible of use, and have been used, 
to deny persons the right to vote, because of 
their race or color; and 

(b) The application of qualifications and 
other conditions by Federal registrars ap- 
pointed under this title, other than those 
excepted in subsection (a), would impede and 
obstruct Federal registrars in the performance 
of their duties. 

Sec. 203. (a) The Federal registrar or regis- 
trars for any voting district shall, upon appli- 
cation therefor, register to vote in elections 
held in such voting district any individual 
whom the Federal registrar finds to have the 
requisite qualifications as to citizenship, age, 
residence, mental competency, and absence of 
conviction for a felony under the laws of the 
State in which such voting district is located. 
An individual so registered by a Federal regis- 
trar shall receive a certificate identifying him 
as a person so qualified to vote in such elec- 
tions. 

(b) If a State imposes or has imposed 
qualifications with respect to citizenship, age, 
residence, mental competency, or absence of 
conviction for a felony more restrictive than 
those in effect on May 17, 1954, the Federal 
registrar or registrars in that State shall ap- 
ply the State law in effect on May 17, 1954. 

(c) The Federal registrar or registrars for 
any voting district shall conform to regula- 
tions promulgated by the President with 
respect to the time, place and manner of the 
performance of the duties prescribed by this 
Act. 

(d) The Federal registrar or registrars of 
any voting district shall, from time to time, 
transmit certifications to the proper State 
and local officials of the individuals who 
have been registered by them. Such certifi- 
cations shall be final and not subject to 
judicial review except as provided in section 
205. 

(@) All persons certified for registration by 
Federal registrars in a voting district shall 
continue to be entitled to vote in any elec- 
tion held in such voting district during the 
period of service of a Federal registrar In such 
district, notwithstanding the requirement 
‘of reregistration or any other requirement 
by the State in which such voting district is 
located. After the office of Federal registrar 
for any voting district is terminated, all per- 
sons certified for registration by Federal reg- 
istrars in such voting district shall continue 
to be entitled to vote in any election held in 
such voting district, if reregistration is re- 
quired under the laws of the State in which 
such voting district is located, until they 
have a reasonable opportunity to reregister 
without discrimination on account of their 
race or color. 

Voting in elections 

Sec. 204. Each individual who is registered 
by a Federal registrar pursuant to section 
203 shall have the right to vote, and to have 
such vote counted, in any election held in 
the voting district where he resides during 
the effective period of his registration, un- 
less after his registration and prior to any 
such election the Federal registrar determines 
that by reason of any of the qualifications 
specified in section 203(a) of this Act he has 
become ineligible to vote in such elections. 


Enforcement 
Sec. 205. (a) Any challenge to the eligibil- 
ity to vote of persons registered under sec- 
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tion 203 of this Act, or any review of the 
denial of registration by a Federal registrar 
under section 203 shall be within the sole 
jurisdiction of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the circuit in which the 
voting district is located. Each person regis- 
tered under this Act shall be permitted to 
cast his yote and have it counted pending 
the determination by the reviewing court of 
the validity of such challenge or challenges. 
Any challenge to the eligibility of a person 
to register under this Act shall be made with- 
in five days following such registration, ex- 
cept that challenge shall be in order in any 
case of fraud or ineligibility arising after 
registration. 

(b) The provisions of this Act shall be en- 
forceable by appropriate civil actions insti- 
tuted in the district courts of the United 
States by the Attorney General, for or in 
the name of the United States. When nec- 
essary to assure persons registered under this 
Act of the right to vote and to have their 
votes counted, the district court concerned 
shall issue permanent or temporary injunc- 
tions or other orders directed to appropriate 
State or local voting officials, requiring them 
to permit persons so registered to cast their 
votes and have them counted and staying 
the certification of the results of such elec- 
tion pending the determination by the court 
in the case involved, 

(c) The provisions of section 2004 of the 
Revised Statutes (42 U.S.C. 1971) shall be 
applicable with respect to all cases of crimi- 
nal contempt arising under the provisions of 
this Act. 

(d) The provisions of section 2004 of the 
Revised Statutes (42 U.S.C. 1971) shall be 
applicable with respect to all threats of in- 
timidation or coercion of persons seeking to 
register and vote under the provisions of this 
Act. 


Continued effect pending judicial review 


Sec. 206. In any case in which a challenge 
is made to the constitutionality of this Act, 
the appropriate reviewing court shall issue 
an order authorizing the provisions of this 
Act and the authority granted therefrom to 
continue in effect pending determination of 
the validity of such challenge.. 


TITLE II—PROHIBITION OF POLL TAXES 


Sec, 301. The Congress hereby finds: 

(a) That the requirement of the payment 
of a poll tax as a prerequisite to voting has 
historically been one of the methods used to 
circumvent the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments, and that the passage of laws 
establishing such a requirement in the States 
still retaining this requirement was for the 
purpose, in whole or in part, of denying per- 
sons the right to vote because of race or 
color, and that this requirement has been 
and is being applied discriminatorily so as to 
deprive persons of the right to vote because 
of race or color; 

(b) That the requirement of the payment 
of poll tax as a condition upon a prerequisite 
to voting is not a bona fide qualification of 
an elector, but an arbitrary and unreason- 
able restriction upon the right to vote in 
violation of the 14th and 15th amendments. 

Sec. 302. No State shall require the pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a condition upon or a 
prerequisite to voting in any election con- 
ducted under its authority. 


TITLE IV—-MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 401. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Section 2004 of the Revised Statutes 


Sec. 402. Section 2004 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U.S.C. 1971), is amended as follows: 

(a) In subsections (a) (2) and (c), strike 
out Federal“, immediately preceding elec- 
tion”, wherever it appears in such subsec- 
tions. 

(b) Strike out subsection (f) thereof. 


March 15, 1965 
Exercise of functions conferred upon 
President 


Sec. 403. (a) The President may delegate 
authority to exercise any of the functions 
conferred upon him by this Act to such officer 
of the United States Government as he shall 
direct. 

(b) In making numerical determinations 
required under this Act, the President may 
make such determinations on the best sta- 
tistical information available to him, 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] will 
deal with this subject as will I. The bi- 
partisan cooperation we have met with is 
typified by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovucias] and other Senators; namely, 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namaral, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Proxmire], who have joined 
with an equal number of Republican Sen- 
ators in cosponsoring the bill, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER]. 
This bipartisanship has been a source of 
great inspiration to me, and of great sus- 
tenance and support in the civil rights 
struggle. 

This must be clearly understood: the 
introduction of this bill is in no sense a 
race or rivalry with the President’s mes- 
sage, to be delivered tonight, in what we 


hope will result in an even better bill 


than ours. All that we are trying to do 
is to erect a standard both in terms and 
in time, and to utilize that standard for 
the purpose of advancing the enactment, 
at the earliest possible moment, of a vot- 
ing rights bill, which has been shown to 
be so critically necessary. 

The real spark in this matter is the 
danger to the country now. We see that 
justice has been too long deferred in 
the voting rights field. Let us not forget 
what happened in 1957, 1960, and 1964, 
when men like the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DouvcLas], and other Senators, 
including myself, wore our hearts out 
trying to get the terms which are now 
being incorporated into the bill, or at 
least terms like them. We saw coming 
exactly what has occurred. Of all the 
problems which we could not defer, the 
denial of voting rights is the most im- 
portant. 

I emphasize, therefore, that this bill 
sets an optimum standard both as to 
timing and as to terms. Representing 
the great State of New York, nothing 
would please me better than to see the 
administration racing far ahead of us 
both in terms and in time, and to have 
one steady march of progress along the 
track, in the hands of those who are dedi- 
cated to seeing to it that Negroes get the 
right to vote—to put it bluntly and 
simply. 

Selma has aroused the country to the 
reality of the situation, that elementary 
justice calls for action on the part of 
Congress. 

We do not know what the administra- 
tion bill provides for. We have not seen 
it. We have seen many reports of what 
it will contain. We have been acquainted 
with some drafts, From what we know 
about it, I believe that our bill contains 
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certain principal provisions which should 
be followed. One of those provisions 
would be the elimination of the poll tax 
in State and local elections, which we 
believe to be important. Another of the 
provisions would be the appointment of 
registrars from among Federal officials 
who need not be residents of the voting 
district in order to serve there. Another 
provision would trigger the appointment 
of registrars where there are an un- 
usually small number of Negroes regis- 
tered, according to the best figures avail- 
able to the President. Finally, the Presi- 
dent should appoint the registrars, which 
would give them the greatest prestige 
and authority. 

We believe that this problem is one on 
which the country should be able to get 
together, including our southern friends, 
who have themselves often stated that 
the right to vote is one right they do not 
challenge, even considering the so-called 
social order of the South. I believe that 
doing something meaningful and tangi- 
ble in this area is now very much in 
order. 

Incidentally, although Selma is being 
epitomized and dramatized widely, a 
great many people have approached me, 
Negro and white alike, telling me it is 
almost a shame, that in the concern for 
Selma, it has not been noticed that in 
community after community in this same 
area of the country, bodies have been 
crushed, lives have been extinguished, 
people have been intimidated just as 
forcefully and in greater numbers than 
in Selma, but they have not been widely 
publicized. 

With that kind of tragic situation, 
anything that can be done to get action is 
desirable. With the greatest respect for 
the President and with the greatest de- 
sire to uphold his hand in doing what is 
right, I feel deeply that this will be the 
time to push for the terms and the tim- 
ing and to get done what must be done 
for the country. 

I hope very much that the bill which 
I have introduced, S. 1497, with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scotrl, the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fone], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], and the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLOoTT], dealing with exces- 
sive police action, may similarly have the 
prompt consideration of Congress. The 
need for this measure has also been 
markedly emphasized by the events in 
Selma. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I commend the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits] for his 
able, courageous, and cooperative work 
in the field of civil rights. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 
Illinois for yielding to me. 

I wish all Senators to know how deeply 
gratifying it is to be associated with 
them in this great effort. As has already 
been stated, we are not rivals of the 
executive branch of the Government, the 
President, or the Department of Jus- 
tice. Our action represents the evi- 
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dence of our deep conviction of urgency 
in this matter. 

It would be most inappropriate for 
Congress, it seems to me, not to take the 
initiative. Congress is supposed to leg- 
islate and develop policy and enact bills 
into law. It would be doing less than its 
duty, especially in the view of those of us 
who have a deep conviction on this sub- 
ject, if we sat back and waited for some 
proposals to be presented by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, with the 
approval of the President and with the 
authorship of the Department of Justice. 

We welcome these proposals, and we 
shall work in partnership with the execu- 
tive branch, as we have endeavored in 
the past, in this bipartisan group, who 
have been concerned with this matter for 
the past many months, when we have 
urged and begged that the legislation be 
forthcoming. We have withheld our own 
initiative in the introduction of legis- 
lation so that we could have full una- 
nimity as between those of us in Congress 
and the people in the legislative branch. 

We are happy indeed that reports have 
indicated that it is proposed to introduce 
a bill that will have the full support of 
the President. I hope that the majority 
leader and the minority leader in the 
Senate and also the majority and minor- 
ity leaders in the House will give it over- 
whelming support in both Houses of 
Congress. 

However, we have too long delayed. 
As the Senator from New York has sug- 
gested, what we propose should have been 
a part of the legislation that was en- 
acted in 1957, 1960, and 1964, that great 
monument, because, as both the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from 
Illinois have indicated, the voting right 
is something that no one on the floor of 
the Senate or in the country will say in 
public is something that ought to be de- 
nied to a person on the ground of his 
color, race, creed, or national] origin. 

Therefore, we are not in disagreement 
on the right; only on the question of 
whether it should actually be granted, or 
merely be given lip service but actually 
denied. 

The urgency of this matter is such 
that Congress should, and I hope it will, 
give its undivided, constant, and continu- 
ous attention to it until a bill is passed 
in the Senate and in the House and 
signed by the President. That would be 
doing a great deal for the morale of the 
country and for those who have suffered 
under the indignities and injustices of 
the deprivation of the franchise. If nec- 
essary, we should remain here nights and 
holidays and weekends until this job is 
done. I pledge for myself continuing 
support for every effort, in cooperation 
with my colleagues in the Senate and 
with the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to bring this about. 

The only thing that will make me at 
all unhappy or unwilling to cooperate 
will be an attempt, if it is made, to offer 
only lip service and not actual legisla- 
tive accomplishment, or dragging of the 
feet. I do not look for it, but we shall 
be ready to meet it if it comes. 

The Senator from New York is emi- 
nently correct when he says that Selma 
means, in addition to the basic depriva- 
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tion of voting rights, brutality by the 
citizenry and by the governmental offi- 
cials through their police deputies 
against people protesting the deprivation 
of their constitutional rights. 

We should do something about this, 
and that speedily. 

I am very hopeful that as a part of 
this proposed legislation, we may at the 
same time enact legislation designed to 
place the responsibility for police bru- 
tality, for absence of police protection 
against private brutality, upon the com- 
munities whose agents are guilty of with- 
holding protection and thus inflicting 
brutal treatment. 

For the sake of the country as a whole, 
for the sake of the country’s reputation 
abroad, for the sake of the individuals 
who have been mistreated and maimed 
and killed, and for the sake of their fam- 
ilies, we can do no less. 

As I said earlier, the right to vote, all 
agree, is the most basic right of citizen- 
ship. 

It is equally undeniable that large 
numbers of citizens are being deprived 
of that right simply because of the color 
of their skin. 

Through the years, with an ingenuity 
that would do credit to a worthier cause, 
there have been fashioned in some States 
@ variety of devices and tests, masking 
as qualifications for registration and 
voting, which have effectively blocked 
the efforts of Negro citizens to exercise 
the right of the franchise. Indeed, those 
who oppose those efforts have in many 
cases resorted to unlawful measures to 
evade their constitutional responsibili- 
ties. Threats, intimidation, coercion, 
terrorism, and economic reprisal have in 
many places become commonplace as 
the protest of the disenfranchised has 
swelled. 

Three times in recent years Congress 
has acted to protect voting rights. But 
these measures have not been equal to 
the task. Frustration and bitterness 
have grown as attempts at suppression 
have sunk to new and ugly depths. 

As the President has indicated, the sit- 
uation is urgent. I strongly support his 
determination that every eligible citizen, 
be he white or Negro, whatever his race 
or religion, wherever he may reside, be 
given effective protection for his right to 
vote. 

_ The bill in which I and my colleagues 
join is not a hasty measure. 

The bill is the fruit of many weeks of 
consideration and exchange of views not 
only among ourselves but with officials 
of the executive branch. We introduce it 
in the hope to help Congress fashion an 
effective instrument to wipe out the 
Fer be of discrimination in the voting 

eld. 

Salient features of the bill are: 

First. The bill applies to Federal, State, 
and local elections. 

Second. The bill outlaws all literacy 
tests in those areas of the country where 
there has been discrimination against 
Negroes. Specifically, it outlaws literacy 
tests in Mississippi, Alabama, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Louisiana. 

Third. The bill also outlaws other 
methods of discrimination in those areas, 
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such as tests of moral character and re- 
quirements that persons vouch for appli- 
cants for registration. 

Fourth. The bill provides for Federal 
registrars wherever there is discrimina- 
tion in registration or voting and it 
makes the appointment of registrars 
automatic. Thus, wherever less than 25 
percent of the total number of Negroes 
of voting age residing in any county were 
registered to vote in the 1964 election, 
the President must appoint Federal reg- 
istrars within 90 days of the enactment 
of this bill. He must also appoint Fed- 
eral registrars wherever less than 50 per- 
cent of the total number of persons of 
voting age voted in the November 1964 
election if 20 persons file a written peti- 
tion alleging denial of their right to 
register to vote. 

Fifth. The Federal registrar will regis- 
ter everyone who meets the State quali- 
fication of age, residence, citizenship, 
mental competency, and absence of con- 
viction for a felony and these qualifica- 
tions are frozen as of May 17, 1954. 

Sixth. The bill provides that anyone 
who is registered by a Federal registrar 
must be accorded the right to vote in all 
elections and further provides for 
enforcement of this right, including the 
staying of the certification of the results 
of any election in which persons federally 
registered have been denied the right to 
vote. 

Seventh. The bill outlaws poll taxes in 
all State and local elections. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. He has always been a 
highly cooperative and unselfish Mem- 
ber. I now yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator. I 
know the Senator from Wisconsin has 
been on his feet trying to obtain the 
floor. He has been very kind to yield to 
me, because he knows I have an engage- 
ment that I must keep. 

The Senator from Illinois, the Senator 
from New York, and the Senator from 
New Jersey have spoken of the high 
hopes of those of us who have introduced 
the bill. We make no pretense that this 
is the best or the last word in the effort 
to develop a legislative response which 
is adequate to the enormous public 
pressure all around the country today. 
We feel that it offers an additional sug- 
gestion of those of us in Congress and 
those in the executive branch of the 
Government as a means of getting at the 
problem. 

I am grateful to the Senator from Mi- 
nois for his leadership over the weeks, 
as we have sought to find legislative 
language to meet the situation. I am 
grateful to the Department of Justice for 
its exchange of points of view with us. 
This Congress will be judged very harsh- 
ly if, with the alarm bell shrieking, we 
do less than what is required in order 
that that alarm bell shall never sound 
again in this country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. I now yield to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. 

_Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
join with the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois and other Senators in support 
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of the bill. First of all, along with the 
Senator from Illinois, I welcome the deci- 
sion of the President to take the almost 
unprecedented step involved in his 
speech tonight of speaking personally to 
Congress on one specific domestic issue. 
It is very rare that any President has 
done so throughout American history. 
In speaking to us this evening at 9 
o’clock he will be able to speak to as 
many people in the country as possible, 
in addition to the Congress. This deci- 
sion of the President is extremely wel- 
come. It means the President is throw- 
ing the immense prestige of his office be- 
hind voting legislation in a remarkable 
way. We have offered this proposed 
legislation in an effort to support the 
President in getting the strongest and 
best possible legislation in this field. 

It is very important, as the Senator 
from Michigan has said, that we enact 
legislation which is not a matter of bits 
and pieces. After all, the 1957 Civil 
Rights Act was a voting rights bill, as was 
the 1960 bill; so was title I of the 1964 
act. And yet, we know we have not 
done the job. We know that in some 
sections of the country hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens, Negroes, 
are not able to register and are not able 
to vote. Therefore it is extremely impor- 
tant that we have the strongest and most 
comprehensive kind of bill enacted into 
law. 

The bill we are offering covers Fed- 
eral registrars, which many have argued 
for; it covers State and local elections; 
it also provides for doing away with the 
remaining use of literacy tests for dis- 
crimination. 

As one who had practically no part in 
the drafting of the bill, I can say that 
the bill has been most expertly drafted, 
not only by the Senators involved, but 
also by the staffs of the Senators and 
other leading experts in the country, who 
brought to this bill drafting a lifetime of 
experience in this subject. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I now yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I join 
in the introduction of the voting rights 
bill, whose principal sponsors are the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. President, I have joined in the 
introduction of the voting rights bill 
with full knowledge that the President 
will speak to us this evening and that 
he will immediately propose an effective 
voting rights bill which he has so ur- 
gently discussed and supported. My pur- 
pose in joining with others in introduc- 
ing this bill is to state again my support 
for an effective voting rights bill, whether 
it be the administration bill, the one we 
introduce, or some other. 

For 8 years, beginning in 1957, the 
group of Senators who sponsor this bill, 
along with others, have introduced nu- 
merous bills on civil rights, dealing with 
subjects including voting rights, school 
desegregation, public accommodations, 
and fair employment practices. For ex- 
ample, I have introduced voting rights, 
school desegregation, and public accom- 
modations bills. These bills were not 
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enacted separately, but they served a 
useful purpose—and they helped inform 
and secure the support of the people of 
of country. They also gave help to the 
executive branch, and many of the pro- 
visions of the bills introduced by this 


group and others, were incorporated in 


the bills passed in 1957, 1960, and 1964, 
sometimes in identical language. 

I do not doubt that the bill that will 
be introduced at the request of the Pres- 
ident will contain sections similar to those 
in the bill we introduce today. It is en- 
tirely probable that it may be a stronger 
and more effective bill. But the bill we 
introduce today contains ideas which 
have been developed by study over a 
period of many days and, indeed, weeks. 
It could supplement the forthcoming ad- 
ministration bill, and, at minimum, in- 
dicate our full support. 

Now I would like to turn to another 
subject which is related to the bill we 
introduce today. It is the situation in 
Selma, Ala., and in other areas—situa- 
tions which illustrate a need for a more 
effective voting rights law. The States 
and municipalities have the authority 
under their police powers—powers to 
provide for the public safety and order— 
to enact laws and ordinances regulating 
demonstrations. 

A grave dilemma is thus posed. It is 
that those who seek their constitutional 
rights, against States and municipalities, 
whose officers are violating the Federal 
Civil Rights Acts and the Constitution 
itself, do find themselves in violation of 
State or municipal law. And out of this 
confrontation, violence has ensued and 
will continue to ensue unless the true 
cause is corrected. That cause in the 
case of Selma is predominantly the viola- 
tion of the Federal Civil Rights Acts and 
the Constitution with respect to voting 
rights. When I spoke on the Birming- 
ham situation 2 years ago, I said that it 
was hardly intended that the police 
powers of a State would be used to deny 
the reasonable expression of speech and 
petition by citizens seeking their con- 
stitutional rights. 

The Congress has the authority and 
the duty to move on its part to enact 
effective voting rights legislation to re- 
move the substantive cause—which is 
the denial of the right to vote by States 
and municipalities. 

But the immediate means of removing 
the danger of violence and brutality lies 
with the States and municipalities them- 
selves. The Governor of Alabama and 
the city authorities of that State, as well 
as those in other States, should permit 
peaceful demonstrations by those seeking 
to achieve constitutional rights, as this 
can be done without obstructing public 
order and safety. Certainly there is 
nothing wrong with marching at the side 
of a highway, and this opportunity could 
be provided without any obstruction of 
traffic or order. I believe the demon- 
strators would and should adhere to such 
reasonable provision. If the right of 
peaceful expression is not provided by 
the States and municipalities, there will 
be continued violence and brutality, and 
this is intolerable in our country whose 
system is based upon the processes of the 
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law and upon concern for the individual 
and his rights. 

Last week, I joined in the introduction 
of a bill to provide sanctions against 
officers and those acting under color of 
law who use brutality in the exercise of 
their authority. It should be enacted, 
but the enactment of these necessary 
laws, including one for more effective 
voting rights, will take some time in this 
session. I hope that the State and mu- 
nicipal authorities will act, and that they 
will authorize peaceful demonstrations 
with reasonable provisions for safety and 
order. If they will not do this, they will 
create conditions for violence and bru- 
tality. They will encourage a disregard 
for law and order, but above all, they 
will continue to obstruct and deny the 
rights of our fellow citizens. 

I joined today in the introduction of 
this bill to indicate again my concern— 
and the concern of many thousands in 
my State and throughout the Nation— 
that the right of every citizen to vote 
shall be not only guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, but that it shall be made effec- 
tive by law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky for his remarks. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield very briefly? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. On the question of tim- 
ing, which is very important, I respect- 
fully suggest to the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DoucLas] that there be printed in 
the Record the statement of the bipar- 
tisan group made last Thursday in which 
we said we would introduce such a bill 
today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that that state- 
ment be printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. Does the Senator from New York 
have the text of that statement? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. I shall furnish it 
for the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Marcs 11, 1965. 

A bipartisan group of Senators announced 
today that on Monday they will introduce a 
voting rights bill. 

The heart of the bill will be a provision for 
the appointment by the President of Federal 
voting registrars. The President's power 
would depend solely upon his factual finding 
of discrimination measured by specific objec- 
tive criteria. Thus, the procedure would be 
automatic and expeditious. 

The bill would cover State and local as well 
as Federal elections. 

The Senators are: CLIFFORD P. CASE, of New 
Jersey; JOSEPH S. CLARK, JR., of Pennsylvania; 
JOHN SHERMAN Cooper, of Kentucky; PAUL H. 
DouclAs, of Illinois; HAM Fone, of Hawaii; 
PHILIP A. HART, of Michigan; JACOB K. JAVITS, 
of New York; RoBERT F. KENNEDY, of New 
York; WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE, of Wisconsin; and 
HucH Scorr, of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. FONG. Mr, President, effective 
legislation to protect the voting rights 
of all Americans is long overdue. 

The 15th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion provides that “the right of the 
citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 
It directs that “Congress shall have the 
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power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation.” 

Three times during the past 8 years 
Congress has passed such “appropriate 
legislation” to enforce “equal protection” 
for the right to vote. But these enact- 
ments have not been effective, because 
some State and local authorities have 
unfairly applied voting qualifications and 
standards of eligibility to many of our 
Negro citizens. 

Mr. President, last year during the 
civil rights debate I pointed out the many 
inadequacies of title I of the Civil Rights 
Act. The bill which a bipartisan group 
of Senators now proposes effectively pro- 
vides for these inadequacies. I am 
happy to join this group of Senators as 
a cosponsor. 

I am aware that the President, deeply 
concerned about this problem, has an- 
nounced his intention to speak to a joint 
session of Congress tonight on the sub- 
ject of voting rights legislation. I look 
forward to his address, hopeful that he 
will propose legislation to the Congress 
which will secure the right of the fran- 
chise, once and for all, to all Americans. 

The Congress will have for its con- 
sideration a number of voting rights bills. 
The measure we introduce today, as we 
promised we would last week, is a prod- 
uct of long and serious consideration. I 
believe it is a very meritorious measure 
which I hope Congress will seriously con- 
sider before taking final action on badly 
needed voting rights legislation. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, last week 
the world witnessed a shameful display 
of police brutality which took place in 
Selma, Ala. The armed posse of a 
racist sheriff flogged American citizens 
whose only crime was their desire to vote 
and their attempt to protest peacefully 
against those who were preventing them 
from voting. 

The right to vote is fundamental to 
our way of life. It is a tragedy that we 
must further guarantee by new legisla- 
tion that right which the Constitution 
and subsequent amendments guarantee 
to all citizens. But the posse in Selma 
made it quite obvious that we must fur- 
ther spell out the rights of all Americans. 

That is why I have joined today with 
a bipartisan group of Senators in intro- 
ducing legislation which provides Fed- 
eral registrars for persons who are de- 
nied their right to register and vote 
because of their race. 

The bill provides for Federal registrars 
to be appointed by the President in areas 
where the number of Americans of any 
one race who are registered to vote is 
less than one-quarter of the total num- 
ber of Americans of that race residing 
in that voting district. 

It would also provide for Federal regis- 
trars on the petition of 20 persons where 
the voting district is one in which less 
than half of the total number of all per- 
sons of voting age voted in the Novem- 
ber 1964 election. 

This legislation would also outlaw lit- 
eracy and other tests in those States 
where the number of Americans of any 
one race who are registered to vote in 
November 1964, was less than half of 
the total number of Americans of that 
race of voting age, or where less than 
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half of all voting-age residents voted in 
the 1964 election. It would also pro- 
hibit poll taxes. 

These measures would eliminate once 
and for all the insidious methods of lim- 
iting the vote to a select few and would 
constitute another step toward making 
the land of the free a land where all men 
are truly free to vote. 


BELOIT COLLEGE STUDENTS MARCH 
50 MILES IN SYMPATHY WITH 
SELMA PROTEST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President on 
Tuesday, March 9, a group of Beloit 
College students marched from Beloit, 
Wis., 50 miles over a wintry Wisconsin 
highway to Madison in sympathy with 
the Selma, Ala., demonstrators. 

The Beloit students not only called 
their march an expression of sympathy 
with those protesting the denial of their 
rights of franchise in the South but as 
one of them put it, “a demonstration of 
freedom in Wisconsin” and an expression 
of “their gratitude and pleasure in living 
in a State where citizens can freely con- 
gregate and march on a public high- 
way.” 

Mr. President this is the kind of whole- 
some, healthy expression of American 
freedom at its best. It happened just 
last week and these young people who 
trudged a long, weary 50 miles in the cold 
of a Wisconsin winter—and in support of 
their convictions represent the same gen- 
eration that has been called too soft and 
too apathetic. 

The admiring reaction of Wisconsin 
people to this march was not confined to 
the Governor of the State and president 
of the college. 

As Elliott Mareniss in his remarkable 
article in the Madison Capital Times, 
describing the march, pointed out, it was 
widespread and shared by highway 
motorists and Madison and Evansville 
residents. 

I ask unanimous consent that a per- 
ceptive and sensitive article describing 
this march by Elliott Maraniss, of the 
Capital Times, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BELOIT MARCHERS ENTER MADISON 
(By Elliott Maraniss, of the Capital Times 
staff) 

En ROUTE WITH THE BELOIT MARCHERS.— 
With aching feet but soaring spirits, a group 
of 130 Beloit College students walked into 
Madison early this afternoon after a 50-mile 
march in the clear, bright air of the Free 
State of Wisconsin. 

When the dome of the State capitol came 
into view as they reached the top of a hill 
on Highway 14, a cheer swept the ranks of 
the boys and girls who had been walking 
in double file since noon Tuesday. 

The capitol dome symbolized the purpose 
of the march: to demonstrate the freedom 
in Wisconsin as compared with Alabama, 
where marchers have been clubbed, whipped, 
and gassed. 

Meantime, eight other Beloit students flew 
to the battleground of Selma, Ala., to join 
the thousands there. Fellow students quick- 
ly collected $500 to send the eight to Ala- 
bama. One of those who went south is a 
Madison boy, John McCall, 5202 Odana Road. 
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The Beloit students have called their 
march “a demonstration of freedom in Wis- 
consin,” 

A spokesman for the college said, “The 
students are expressing their gratitude and 
pleasure at living in a State where citizens 
can freely congregate and march on a pub- 
lic highway. They are also expressing sym- 
pathy for the situation in Alabama, where 
they believe the opposite is true.” 

The students left Beloit shortly after 
noon Tuesday and arrived in Evansville, 
about 25 miles up Highway 13, at 8:30 p.m. 
exhausted but happy. 

The students were put up overnight at the 
Congregational Church in Evansville. They 
were fed by local residents, who greeted them 
warmly and sympathetically, 

President Miller Upton, of Beloit, tele- 
phoned Gov. Warren P. Knowles to tell him 
that the students are coming to Madison. He 
told the Governor that the march was a 
demonstration of freedom and not a protest. 

Upton expressed his pleasure with the stu- 
dent initiative that led to the march, 
although it is not officially sponsored by the 
college. 

Students don’t have permission to cut 
classes, but faculty feeling can be judged by 
the fact that several instructors are follow- 
ing the marchers by car to help those who 
need it and to supply coffee and sandwiches. 

After the students meet with Governor 
Knowles they were to go to the Covenant 
Presbyterian Church, 326 S. Segoe Road, for 
coffee before returning to Beloit in cars. 

The coffee hour at the church in Madison 
is being sponsored by Chancellor Robben W. 
Fleming, of the University of Wisconsin. 
Both Fleming and his wife, Sally, are gradu- 
ates of Beloit and their daughter, Nancy, a 
sophomore at Beloit, is one of the marchers. 

A demonstration at the main post office 
was scheduled to start at 1 p.m. under the 
auspicies of the Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee and the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom. 

The students walked on the left-hand side 
of the road, facing traffic, as they marched 
through the open countryside. When they 
passed through towns they crossed to side- 
walks on the right side of the street. 

State patrol cars toured the highway to be 
sure that the students were safe and that 
traffic moved along. There were no incidents 
or accidents. 

“They're a great bunch of kids,” one traffic 
patrolmen said near Oregon, “I admire 
them.” 

Most of the youngsters were dressed in 
winter garb, but there was a definite dif- 
ference in footwear. The boys all wore heavy 
shoes or boots, but the girls tramped along 
in low-cut tennis shoes and ankle socks, 
apparently immune to mud and snow. 

One pair walking side by side consisted 
of David Howe, a freshman from Boston, 
Mass., and pretty Carlotta Creavey, a fresh- 
man from Troy, N.Y. David wore boots, but 
Carlotta wore tennis shoes. 

“She’s crazy,” David said, but the tone was 
obviously one of admiration. 

Tim Morrison, a Beloit student last year, 
had spent the summer of 1964 as a teacher in 
a freedom school in Mississippi. This year 
he is working for the U.S. Government. 

Tim heard the news about the Beloit 
march over the radio in Iron Mountain, Mich., 
late Tuesday night. He jumped into his car, 
drove all night, arrived in Evansville just 
before dawn this morning, and joined the 
march. ; 

Glen Ridnour, pastor of Calvary Methodist 
Church at 633 West Badger Road in Madison, 
drove his homemade bus down to Evans- 
ville late Tuesday night. He stayed with 
the youngsters at the church in Evansville 
and then drove along with them on the 
march today, offering a place to rest and 
refreshments. The marchers stopped at his 
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church for a short time before heading 
up Park Street on the last leg of the walk. 

Passing motorists, who had heard the 
news of the march on the radio, waved 
friendly greetings as they passed the stu- 
dents. “The reception has been just great,” 
a sophomore from Milwaukee said. 

Warren Hegge, a towheaded freshman 
from Boise, Idaho, carried a walkie-talkie 
at the end of the line and was in communica- 
tion with the man at the point, Vic Fried- 
lander, a sophomore from New York City. 

Hegge said the march was a completely 
spontaneous thing. 

“We gathered at the union at the college 
yesterday with the idea of going to Selma,” he 
said. “Fifteen students signed up to go to 
Selma, but we had money and transportation 
for only eight. We chose the eight by draw- 
ing straws. 

“Then the rest of us thought that we ought 
to do something too. We didn’t want to be 
left out. That’s when we got the idea of 
marching to Madison.” 

The signs carried by the students expressed 
the purpose of the march perfectly. Some of 
them said, “We march in freedom,” “Eight 
to Selma,” “To Madison in appreciation.” 

The marching pace was a steady 4 miles an 
hour. A middle-aged reporter and photog- 
rapher who went down to get a story and pic- 
tures were puffing and panting after a couple 
of miles. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR U.S. 
SENATOR 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, on 
September 10, 1964, I introduced a Sen- 
ate joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution dealing with the 
qualifications necessary to hold the office 
of U.S. Senator. Today, on behalf of my- 
self and my colleague [Mr. ALLorT], the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
trams] and the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Srmpson], I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, an identical proposal. 
I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
the joint resolution be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will be printed in the 
Recorp and held at the desk, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Colorado. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 64) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution with respect to the qualifications 
of Members of the Senate, introduced 
by Mr. Dominick (for himself and other 
Senators) was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 64 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-third of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SecTIon 1. No person shall be a Senator 
who shall not have attained the age of thirty 
years, and been nine years a citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when 
elected or appointed, have been an inhabi- 
tant of that State for which he shall be 
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chosen for at least one year immediately 
prior to his election or appointment. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States within 
seven years from the date of its submission 
to the States by the Congress.” 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, this 
proposal provides that, in addition to the 
other qualifications already in the Con- 
stitution a U.S. Senator would have to be 
an inhabitant of the selecting State for a 
period of at least 1 year prior to election 
or appointment. 

As we know, each State imposes cer- 
tain residency requirements as a pre- 
requisite to the right to vote in local and 
National elections. In 33 States, resi- 
dency requirements for voting purposes 
for all offices, except President and Vice- 
President, are established at 1 year. In 
two States it is 2 years. In 14 States it 
is 6 months and in 1 State, Hawaii, it is 
1 year or 9 months by registration. Yet, 
during the elections for the U.S. Senate 
last year there were two candidates who 
won the nominations of their party who 
could not even qualify to vote in their 
own elections. In doing research on this 
problem, I found that the question of 
residency or of being an inhabitant for 
a required number of years prior to being 
eligible to serve as a Senator was debated 
by the framers of our Constitution. I 
ask unanimous consent that a portion of 
that discussion may be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from discussion was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In CONVENTION 


Mr. John Francis Mercer, from Maryland, 
took his seat. 

Mr. Rutledge delivered in the report of the 
committee of detail, as follows—a printed 
copy being at the same time furnished to 
each member: 

“We the people of the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia, do ordain, de- 
clare, and establish, the following Constitu- 
tion for the government of ourselves and our 
posterity: 

“ARTICLE I. The style of the government 
shall be, The United States of America.’ 

“Art. II. The Government shall consist of 
supreme legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers. 

“ArT. III. The legislative power shall be 
vested in a Congress, to consist of two sep- 
arate and distinct bodies of men, a House of 
Representatives and a Senate; each of which 
shall in all cases have a negative on the 
other. The Legislature shall meet on the 
first Monday in December in every year. 

“Art. IV—Sec, 1. The Members of the 
House of Representatives shall be chosen, 
every second year, by the people of the sev- 
eral States comprehended within this Union. 
The qualifications of the electors shall be the 
same, from time to time, as those of the 
electors, in the several States, of the most 
numerous branch of their own legislatures. 

“Sec. 2. Every Member of the House of 
Representatives shall be of the age of 
25 years at least; shall have been a citi- 
zen in the United States for at least 3 
years before his election; and shall be, at 
the time of his election, a resident of the 
State in which he shall be chosen. 

“Sec, 3. The House of Representatives 
shall, at its first formation, and until the 
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number of citizens and inhabitants shall be 
taken in the manner hereinafter described, 
consist of 65 Members, of which 3 shall be 
chosen in New Hampshire, 8 in Massachu- 
setts, 1 in Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, 5 in Connecticut, 6 in New 
York, 4 in New Jersey, 8 in Pennsylvania, 1 
in Delaware, 6 in Maryland, 10 in Virginia, 5 
in North Carolina, 5 in South Carolina, and 
3 in Georgia. 

“Sec. 4. As the proportions of numbers in 
different States will alter from time to time 
as some of the States may hereafter be di- 
vided; as others may be enlarged by addi- 
tion of territory; as two or more States may 
be united; as new States will be erected 
within the limits of the United States—the 
legislature shall, in each of these cases, regu- 
late the number of representatives by the 
number of inhabitants, according to the 
provisions hereinafter made, at the rate of 
one for every forty thousand. 

“Src, 5. All bills for raising or appropriat- 
ing money, and for fixing the salaries of the 
officers of Government, shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, and shall not 
be altered or amended by the Senate. No 
money shall be drawn from the Public Treas- 
ury, but in pursuance of appropriations that 
shall originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

“Sec. 6. The House of Representatives shall 
have the sole power of impeachment. It 
shall choose its Speaker and other officers. 

“Sec. 7. Vacancies in the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be supplied by writs of sec- 
tion from the executive authority of the 
State in the representation from which they 
shall happen. 

“Arr. V.—Src. 1. The Senate of the United 
States shall be chosen by the legislatures 
of the several States. Each legislature shall 
choose two members. Vacancies may be sup- 
plied by the executive until the next meeting 
of the legislature. Each member shall have 
one vote. 

“Src, 2. The Senators shall be chosen for 
6 years; but immediately after the first elec- 
tion, they shall be divided, by lot, into three 
classes, as nearly as may be, numbered one, 
two, and three. The seats of the members of 
the first class shall be vacated at the ex- 
piration of the second year; of the second 
class at the expiration of the fourth year; 
of the third class at the expiration of the 
sixth year, so that a third part of the Mem- 
bers may be chosen every second year. 

“Sec. 3. Every Member of the Senate shall 
be of the age of thirty years at least; shall 
have been a citizen in the United States for at 
least four years before his election; and shall 
be, at the time of his election, a resident of 
the State for which he shall be chosen.” 

Mr. Sherman moved to strike out the word 
“resident” and insert “inhabitant,” as less 
liable to misconstruction. 

Mr. Madison seconded the motion. Both 
were vague, but the latter least so in com- 
mon acceptation, and could not exclude 
persons absent occasionally, for a consider- 
able time, on public or private business. 
Great disputes had been raised in Virginia 
concerning the meaning of residence as a 
qualification of representatives, which were 
determined more according to the affection 
or dislike to the man in question than to any 
fixed interpretation of the word. 

Mr. Wilson preferred “inhabitant.” 

Mr, Gouverneur Morris was opposed to 
both, and for requiring nothing more than 
a freehold. He quoted great disputes in New 
York, occasioned by these terms, which were 
decided by the arbitrary will of the majority. 
Such a regulation is not necessary. People 
rarely chcore a nonresident. It is improper, 
as, in the first branch, the people at large, 
not the States, are represented. 

Mr. Rutledge urged and moved, that a res- 
idence of 7 years should be required in the 
State wherein the member should be elected. 
An emigrant from New England to South 
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Carolina or Georgia would know little of its 
affairs, and could not be supposed to acquire 
a thorough Knowledge in less time. 

Mr. Reed reminded him that we were now 
forming a national government, and such 
a regulation would correspond little with the 
idea that we were one people. 

Mr. Wilson enforced the same considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Madison suggested the case of new 
States in the west, which could have, per- 
haps, no representation on that plan. 

Mr. Mercer. Such a regulation would pre- 
sent a greater alienship than existed under 
the old Federal system. It would interweave 
local prejudices and state distinctions in the 
very Constitution which is meant to cure 
them. He mentioned instances of violent 
disputes raised in Maryland concerning the 
term “residence.” 

Mr. Ellsworth thought 7 years of residence 
was by far too long a term; but that some 
fixed term of previous residence would be 
proper. He thought 1 year would be suffi- 
cient, but seemed to have no objection to 3 
years. 

Mr. Dickinson proposed that it should read 
“inhabitant actually resident for — years.” 
This would render the meaning less indeter- 
minate. 

Mr. Witson. If a short term should be in- 
serted in the blank, so strict an expression 
might be construed to exclude the members 
of the legislature, who could not be said to 
be actual residents in their States, whilst at 
the seat of the general government. 

Mr. Mercer. It would certainly exclude 
men, who had once been inhabitants, and 
returning from residence elsewhere to re- 
settle in their original State, although a 
want of the necessary knowledge could not 
in such cases be presumed. 

Mr. Mason thought 7 years too long, but 
would never agree to part with the principle. 
It is a valuable principle. He thought it a 
defect in the plan, that the representatives 
would be too few to bring with them all the 
local knowledge necessary. If residence be 
not required, rich men of neighboring States 
may employ with success the means of cor- 
ruption in some particular district, and 
thereby get into the public councils after 
having failed in their own States. This is 
the practice in the boroughs of England. 

On the question for postponing, in order 
to consider Mr. Dickinson’s motion,— 

Maryland, South Carolina, Georgia, aye 3; 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
North Carolina, no, 8. 

On the question for inserting “inhabi- 
tant,” in place of resident,“ - agreed to, 
nem. con. 

Mr. Elisworth and Col. Mason moved to in- 
sert “one year” for previous inhabitancy. 

Mr. Williamson liked the report as it stood. 
He thought “resident” a good enough term. 
He was against requiring any period of previ- 
ous residence. New residents, if elected, will 
be most zealous to conform to the will of 
their constituents, as their conduct will be 
watched with a more jealous eye. 

Mr. Butler and Mr. Rutledge moved “3 
years,” instead of “1 year,” for previous in- 
habitancy. 

On the question for “3 years,”— 

South Carolina, Georgia, aye, 2; New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, no, 9. 

On the question for “1 year,“ 

New Jersey, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, aye, 4; New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, no, 6; Maryland divided. 

Article 4, sec: 2, as amended in manner 
preceding, was agreed to. 

The term “resident” was struck out, and 
“inhabitant” inserted. 

Article 5, sec. 3, as amended, was then 
agreed to, nem. con. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. I believe that the 
language I have chosen would most 
nearly conform to the original intent 
that was expressed by the delegates to 
the framing of our Constitution. 

In addition to the so-called “carpet- 
bagging” debate—which is part of the 
phraseology which was used at that 
time—other very serious questions have 
been raised during my research which 
neec to be explored by the Judiciary 
Committee or by this body as a whole. 
For example: 

Is there any provision in the Constitu- 
tion as presently written or any prece- 
dent which would prevent a person from 
running for election for the office of U.S. 
Senator from two or more States in the 
same election? Is there any provision 
in the Constitution to prevent a citizen 
of 30 years of age to file for the office of 
U.S. Senator in two States on the same or 
different tickets? 

Is there anything in our Constitution 
which would prevent a Senator from, for 
example, California—if the distinguished 
junior Senator from the State [Mr. 
Murpx#yY], who is sitting next to me, will 
pardon the reference—while holding of- 
fice, from also seeking election to the 
office of U.S. Senator from Oregon or 
any other State? 

Is there any precedent or U.S. Supreme 
Court decision which would prohibit the 
same person from holding the office of 
U.S. Senator from two or more States? 

If the Senate decided to seat a person 
as a Senator from two States, would that 
person be entitled to two offices, two 
staffs, two votes, and two salaries? 

These are only a few of the vexatious 
and troublesome questions that are 
posed. It is, of course, within the prov- 
ince of the Senate to refuse to seat a 
person as a Senator from more than 
one State. But if the Senate were pre- 
sented with a valid certificate of election 
from one or more States, it would cer- 
tainly make a very difficult problem. It 
would generate many unpleasantries, to 
say the least, and a decision to affirm or 
reject any such certificate would con- 
stitute constitutional legislation without 
constitutional process. 

In order to determine the reasonable- 
ness and probabilities concerning these 
questions, I asked the Library of Con- 
gress, Legislative Reference Service, and 
some of the leading law firms in the 
country to comment. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of these comments 
and opinions may be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments and opinions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., August 21, 1964. 

To: Hon. PETER H. DOMINICK., 

Attention: Mr. Richards. 

From: American Law Division. 

Subject: Answers to certain questions as to 
election of a candidate as a U.S. Senator 
from two or more States. 

Question I. If a candidate is possessed of 
the constitutional qualifications exacted of a 
U.S. Senator, and is deemed by each of two 
or more States to be a legal resident thereof, 
is there anything in the Constitution and 
laws which would prevent such person from 
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running as a candidate for a seat in the Sen- 
ate in two or more States? 

No. Since Congress, consistently with ar- 
ticle 1, section 4, clause 1 of the Constitu- 
tion, has been disposed to rely on State laws 
for the election of Members of Congress, each 
State is privileged to determine, in con- 
formity with its own laws, whether a candi- 
date for the office of U.S. Senator is eligible 
to be placed on its election ballots. Accord- 
ingly, if the officials and courts of a given 
State were convinced that a prospective can- 
didate was a bona fide resident, conceivably 
it would not be dissuaded from so ruling by 
the knowledge that the courts of one or more 
other States were prepared to make, or had 
made, a ruling to the effect that the same 
individual also was a bona fide resident of the 
latter, or other States. Presumably, the 
courts of the first State would view the deci- 
sion of the others as the product of error. 

Question II. If a person were elected as a 
U.S. Senator from two or more States, is there 
an in the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, or in Senate precedents, 
which would prevent a person from being 
seated as a U.S. Senator from two or more 
States, and casting two or more votes? 

It is highly probable that the Senate would 
construe the following constitutional provi- 
sions as a bar to the candidate-elect being 
accorded more than one seat; to wit: article 
1, section 3, clause 3, and amendment 17. 
The first provision, in enumerating the qual- 
ifications of a Senator, stipulates that he 
shall “be an inhabitant of the State from 
which he shall be chosen.“ Since it is in- 
conceivable that an individual simultaneous- 
ly can be an inhabitant of more than one 
State, the Senate probably would rule that 
only one of the several States had correctly 
concluded that the candidate-elect was in- 
deed a resident thereof. In addition, amend- 
ment 17 provides that the Senate “shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State 
* ++; and each Senator shall have one vote.“ 
The last quoted phrase also would seem to 
preclude the seating of a single individual 
as a duly elected Senator from several States, 
and according him more than one vote, that 
is, a vote from each of the States from which 
he has been elected (Senate Election, Expul- 
sion and Censure Cases; S. Doc. No. 71; 87th 
Cong., 2d sess. (1962), pp. 5, 44; refusal to 
seat Adalbert Ames from Mississippi on the 
ground that he was not a resident thereof). 
Apart from the last mentioned instance, no 
other relevant example has been found in 
published treatises on the Senate or in com- 
pilations of Senate precedents. 

There remains to be considered the highly 
unlikely possibility that the Senate might 
disregard all of the aforementioned consid- 
erations; and by an arbitrary exercise of its 
virtually unlimited powers as the final judge 
of the qualifications of its Members (art. 1, 
sec, 5, cl. 1) accord more than one seat and 
vote to an individual elected to the Senate as 
an inhabitant of more than one State. In 
so ruling it also would find it necessary to 
alter its own rules with reference to the 
maximum number of committee assignments 
to be allotted each Member; but since the 
Senate enjoys virtually unlimited compe- 
tence to formulate its own rules, amendment 
of the latter to accommodate the Member- 
elect as the delegate of several States would 
occasion no serious problem. 

Question III. Is there anything in the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States which 
would present such Member from drawing 
two or more salaries or having two sets of 
staffs? 

The Constitution merely provides that 
„Senators * + shall receive a compensation 
for their services, to be ascertained by law 
„„ *” (art. 1, sec. 6 cl. 1.) A companion 
provision against dual office holding (art. 1, 
sec. 6, cl. 2) stipulates that no person hold- 
ing any office under the United States shall 
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be a Member of either House during his con- 
tinuance in office.” 

Whether the phrase, “shall receive a com- 
pensation,” would be strictly construed as 
barring the receipt of a compensation for 
more than one seat in the Senate is a matter 
for speculation; for this provision hitherto 
has not been officially construed. The sec- 
ond provision is inapplicable; for it refers to 
dual office holding arising when an officer 
in the executive or judical branches attempts 
to acquire and retain a seat in the Congress. 

As to statutory provisions, one pertaining 
to the “salaries of Senators” (2 U.S.C. 36) 
is silent as to the hypothetical problem pre- 
sented; and has not been the subject of a 
relevant interpretation by the Comptroller 
General. Other statutory provisions pro- 
hibiting the receipt of dual compensation are 
directed principally at officers and employees 
in the executive branch of the National Goy- 
ernment (5 U.S.C. 58, 62, 69-72). However, 
5 U.S.C. 70, might be susceptible of a con- 
struction which would render it operative as 
a bar to the collection of multiple salaries 
by an incumbent holding more than one Sen- 
ate seat. Section 70 provides that “no officer 
in any branch of the public service, * * * 
shall receive any additional pay, extra allow- 
ances, or compensation, in any form what- 
ever, * * * for any service or duty whatever, 
unless the same is authorized by law, and 
the appropriation therefore explicitly states 
that it is for such additional pay, extra al- 
lowance, or compensation.” 

NORMAN J. SMALL, 
Legislative Attorney. 
DICKENSON, WRIGHT, MCKEAN & CUDLIP, 
Detroit, Mich., September 1, 1964. 
Hon. PETER H. DOMINICK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR DOMINICK: You have sub- 
mitted to us a draft of a Senate joint reso- 
lution proposing an amendment to article I, 
section 3, clause 3 of the Constitution of the 
United States, which establishes the quali- 
fications for the office of U.S. Senator. The 
proposed amendment is as follows (new lan- 
guage in italic, matter to be deleted in black 
brackets) : 

“No person shall be a Senator who shall 
not have attained [to] the age of thirty years, 
and been nine years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected or 
appointed, [be an inhabitant] have been a 
resident of that State for which he shall be 
chosen for at least one year immediately 
prior to his election or appointment.” 

You have asked whether this proposed 
amendment, if adopted, would prevent re- 
currence of situations such as those in which 
Senator Salinger seeks election in California 
and in which Attorney General KENNEDY 
seeks election in New York. As we under- 
stand the factual situations involved in these 
cases, neither Senator Salinger nor Attor- 
ney General KENNEDY claims to have been 
an inhabitant of the State in which he seeks 
election until immediately prior to the com- 
mencement of the nominating process (fil- 
ing as a candidate in the California primary 
election, and indicating candidacy at the 
party nominating convention in New York, 
respectively). Thus, neither makes any 
claim that he will have inhabited, resided 
in, or been domiciled in the State from 
which he seeks election for 1 year immedi- 
ately prior to the election date. 

It is clear that your proposed amendment, 
if adopted, would disqualify a candidate 
seeking election in the future under these 
factual circumstances. 

However, it should be noted that the 
proposed amendment, could, if adopted, 
create new problems of construction. The 
term “resident” is one which has been vari- 
ously defined in judicial decisions. The 
scope of these definitions is such that the 
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proposed amendment might be construed to 
require little more than the acquisition of 
a dwelling place within the State a year prior 
to the election, with the announced inten- 
tion to reside there, but without very much 
in the way of actual physical presence dur- 
ing the year. At the other extreme, the pro- 
posed amendment might be construed to bar 
an incumbent Senator from seeking reelec- 
tion, on the ground of his residence in 
Washington, D.C., rather than in the State 
from which he was originally elected. Ad- 
mittedly, these examples lie at the extremes. 

However, review of the debates of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 (as re- 
ported by James Madison; Elliot, “Debates 
in the Federal Convention,” vol. V. pp. 389 
et seq.) suggests that while these examples 
may be improbable, they are not completely 
fanciful. An amendment proposed to the 
1787 convention which would have required 
that a Senator be an “inhabitant actually 
resident — years” prompted one delegate 
to state that “a short term * * * inserted 
in the blank * * * might be construed to 
exclude the members of the legislature, who 
could not be said to be actual residents in 
their States, whilst at the seat of the gen- 
eral government.” 

It is interesting that the draft originally 
proposed to the 1787 Convention required 
Senators and Representatives to be “resi- 
dents” when elected, rather than “inhabi- 
tants.” This was changed on motion of 
Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut, who proposed 
that “resident” be stricken, and “inhabitant” 
inserted, as being “less liable to miscon- 
struction.” James Madison, supporting this 
change, said that both terms were “vague” 
but “inhabitant” less so than “resident.” 
Madison pointed out that “inhabitant” 
“would not exclude persons absent occasion- 
ally, for a considerable time, on public or 
private business.” He concluded on a note 
worthy of current consideration: 

“Great disputes had been raised in Vir- 
ginia concerning the meaning of residence 
as a qualification of representatives, which 
were determined more according to the af- 
fection or dislike to the man in question 
than to any fixed interpretation of the 
word.” 

The debate is instructive, and it may be 
significant that after full consideration of 
many possibilities, the delegates adopted the 
present provision. Copies of the report of 
pertinent portions of this debate are at- 
tached for your ready reference. 

You have also asked whether there is 
“anything in the present Constitution or 
Federal precedents which would prohibit 
one person * * * from being elected in the 
same election as U.S. Senator from two or 
more States * * * [or] * * * from seeking 
election as a U.S. Senator in another State 
while holding office as a U.S. Senator.” We 
have not had time to research these ques- 
tions adequately, and have advised you that 
we are not able to give our opinion with 
respect to these points. You have neverthe- 
less requested that we repeat here some 
observations which we have made to you 
by telephone after brief consideration of 
these questions. So qualified, those com- 
ments follow: 

It does not appear to have been the inten- 
tion of the draftsmen of the U.S. Constitution 
that one State be represented in Congress by 
a citizen of another State, or that one in- 
dividual could simultaneously be an “in- 
habitant” of more than one State. Madison, 
for example, deplored in the 1787 Convention 
the fact that Delaware had on two occasions 
been represented in the Continental Con- 
gress by citizens of other States. Elliot, De- 
bates in the Federal Convention,” vol. V, p. 
210. 

However, the term “inhabitant” has been 
variously construed, and has sometimes been 
equated with the concept of “domicile.” 
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Logically, one individual should not, at any 
given moment, be “domiciled” in more than 
one State. Nevertheless, in at least one case 
involving substantial sums in inheritance 
taxes, a single individual was found, in sepa- 
rate proceedings carried to the highest courts 
of the respective States, to have been domi- 
ciled in two different States at the time of 
his death. (See Dorrance’s Estate, 309 Pa. 
151; In re Estate of Dorrance, 115 N.J. Eq. 268, 
116 N.J. Eq. 204; New Jersey v. Pennsylvania, 
287 U.S. 580; Hill v. Martin, 296 U.S. 393. See 
also Teras v. Florida, 306 U.S. 398, esp. pp. 
410, 411.) It is not inconceivable, therefore, 
that an individual might similarly be found, 
in separate tribunals, to be an “inhabitant” 
of more than one State at a single point in 
time, The possibility would be greatly en- 
hanced, of course, in the case of an individual 
who habitually divided his time on a more or 
less equal basis between residences main- 
tained by him in two different States. 

Furthermore, the requirement that the 
Senator be an “inhabitant” seems, under 
article I, section 3, clause 3, to be confined 
to the time “when elected.” This might af- 
fect the question you pose regarding the 
qualification of an incumbent Senator from 
one State seeking election from another dur- 
ing his term of office, 

In summary, while the suggestion of dual 
candidacy may seem farfetched, the techni- 
cal adequacy of the constitutional language 
to preclude such dual candidacy is a question 
which cannot be answered casually. As in- 
dicated above, we do not express our opinion 
on these questions. 

As a practical matter, of course, it is not 
to be expected that the people of two differ- 
ent States would be disposed to share a Sen- 
ator, even if he were given two votes, and the 

bility of such dual election seems un- 
believably remote. Furthermore, even if 
some form of dual candidacy were success- 
ful, the Constitution does give the Senate 
the means of dealing with the situation. It 
provides, in article I, section 5, clause 1, that 
“Each House shall be the Judge of the Elec- 
tions, Returns and Qualifications of its own 
Members.” This provision would appear to 
give the Senate ample power to prevent a 
single individual from occupying two seats, 
even if two States each asserted that he was 
an inhabitant thereof. 

We recognize that the foregoing is not com- 
pletely responsive to your request, but we 
hope it may prove helpful. 

Very truly yours, 
DICKINSON, WRIGHT, MCKEAN & CUDLIP. 
HOLLAND & HART, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
Denver, Colo., September 1, 1964. 

Hon. PETER H. DOMINICK, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Dominick: You have re- 
quested our opinion whether, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, (i) there is 
any restriction, by nature of qualification 
provisions or otherwise, upon a candidate for 
the office of U.S. Senator seeking election in 
more than one State; (ii) if elected in more 
than one State, could he hold two seats, or, 
indeed, could he hold two different Federal 
elective offices? Also we understand that 
you desire our opinion and observations 
upon the State residency qualifications for 
a U.S. Senator. 

The Constitution negatively states the 
qualifications of a Senator as follows: “No 
Person shall be a Senator who shall not have 
attained to the Age of 30 Years, and been 9 
Years a Citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an Inhab- 
itant of that State for which he shall be 
chosen.” (U.S, Constitution, art. I, sec. 3, 

ar 3). 
R 88 what this would seem to require 
literally, it was early established that it is 
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sufficient if a Senator possesses the neces- 
sary qualifications when he takes his seat 
or oath of office. The case of Henry Clay, 
who was not 30 years of age when elected, 
established this precedent. Age at the time 
of assuming office and not at election was 
used again in 1935 in the case of Senator 
Rush D. Holt (Corwin, “The Constitution 
and What It Means Today,” 12th ed. 1958, 
pp. 7, 9-10; “Constitution of the United 
States of America Annotated,” Senate Doc. 
No. 170, 82d. Cong., 2d sess., 1953, p. 88). 
In the case of Senator Adelbert Ames of 
Mississippi, in 1870, it was held that resi- 
dency at the time of taking his seat in the 
Senate rather than at the time of election 
was a sufficient qualification (Senate Doc. 
No. 71, 87th Cong., 2d sess., p. 44). This is 
contrary to the case of James Shields, of 
Illinois, in 1849, where it was held that the 
qualification of having been a citizen for 
nine years must be fulfilled “* * * at the 
commencement of the term for which he 
was elected” (Senate Doc. No. 71, 87th Cong., 
2d sess., pp. 14-15). 

Residency (an “inhabitant” is a resident 
(Corwin, supra, p. 7)) in a State at the time 
of election not being either required nor a 
disability, it appears quite possible that a 
candidate could run wherever he chooses. If 
he is successful in one State, he can estab- 
lish residency there after the election and 
become one of its Senators. If he be suc- 
cessful in more than one, presumably he can 
elect which State he will represent, become 
a resident of it, and effectively deny the 
other the representation it chose. Further- 
more, the Senate has refused to question 
whether a Senator-elect was a bona fide in- 
habitant of the State from which he was 
elected, holding that the certificate of the 
Governor that he is an inhabitant is suffi- 
cient qualification. See the case of Senator 
Stanley Griswold, of Ohio, in 1809 (S. Doc. 
No. 71, 87th Cong., 2d sess., p. 5). 

We find no provision against this hedging 
possibility. However, there may be some 
deterrent effect in article I, section 5, para- 
graph 1, which we shall discuss shortly. 

The problem of simultaneously holding 
two Federal elective offices is not solely re- 
lated to the residency problem. In any event, 
there is no positive constitutional barrier 
to such possibility. The real deterrent would 
probably be article I, section 5, paragraph 1 
which provides that “each House shall be the 
Judge of the Elections, Returns, and Qualifi- 
cations of its own Members. The 
“qualifications” referred to do not mean only 
the qualifications of sections 2 and 3 of arti- 
cle I. A House may disqualify “for reasons 
that appeal to the common judgment.” For 
example, the House excluded a polygamist 
and the Senate excluded as a Member one 
whose credentials were deemed tainted by 
fraud and corruption because of the accept- 
ance of certain sums of money in promo- 
tion of his candidacy. It might reasonably 
be anticipated that a House would exclude 
one who sought a seat there plus another 
Federal elective office. 

At first blush it might appear that para- 
graph 2 of section 6 of article I would pro- 
hibit the holding of multiple Federal elec- 
tive offices. That paragraph provides in part: 
“* * * no person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a Member of 
either House during his continuance in 
Office.” First excluding an officeholder from 
“either House” indicates that “office” in his 
sense is not that of the office of a Member of 
either House. Further the literature indi- 
cates that office“ in this sense means an 
appointive office (United States v. Hartwell, 
6 Wall. 385, 393 (1868) ); these are the offices 
created by the Constitution or by act of 
Congress and, usually, filled by the President 
under provisions relating to the Executive 
Establishment (See Schwartz, “The Powers 
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of Government,” vol. II (1963), pp. 40-47; 
passim). 

From the foregoing, it is our opinion that 
there is no constitutional bar to seeking 
election to the Senate from more than one 
State. There probably is a practical deter- 
rent in occupying more than one Federal 
elective office. 

As to the State residency qualification 
which would be desirable in the event the 
Constitution is amended to require more 
stringent residency requirements, we have 
some opinions and thoughts. 

It has been this country’s general con- 
stitutional scheme to leave to the States the 
determination of who is a qualified elector 
but the Constitution has prescribed the 
qualifications of the elected. We believe it 
would be desirable that any amendment leave 
the qualifications for the Senate in this 
posture, otherwise there can be 50 varieties 
of qualifications. 

A quick survey shows that even for the 
electors there are very wide divergences 
among the several States. For example, 33 
States have residency periods of 1 year to 
qualify as a voter. Seventeen States have 
residency periods other than a year, 2 of 
which require 2 years, 1 State 9 months, and 
14 States 6 months. Nineteen States have 
different qualification to vote in presidential 
elections. In some this is as low as 20 days. 

It is our feeling that any constitutional 
amendment should require that the candi- 
date have been a bona fide resident of the 
State from which he seeks election for at 
least 1 year and it would be good if there 
could be built into the amendment or into 
its historical background the even tighter 
concept of domicile because this carries with 
it the implication of a “home.” The follow- 
ing two observations of the late Justice Jack- 
son illustrate what we mean: 

“Domicile means a relationship between a 
person and a locality. It is the place, and 
the one place, where he has his roots and 
his real, permanent home.” Williams v. 
North Carolina, 317 U.S. 287 at 822. 

“The search for the domicile of any per- 
son capable of acquiring a domicile of choice 
is but a search for his home“. District of 
Columbia v. Murphy, 314 U.S. 441 at 455. 

If as a matter of expediency it is deemed 
advisable to give the States a greater share 
in the residency qualification, we believe 
that that qualification should be at least 
the qualification of an elector eligible to 
vote for representatives to the most numer- 
ous branch of the State’s legislature. This 
would get away from extremely short periods 
of time which prevail in some instances for 
presidential elections. There may be a very 
good reason to have a short period for presi- 
dential election because of the great national 
importance of the office. One who is already 
a citizen should not be easily disenfran- 
chised. As to Members of Congress, however, 
while they are national officers, their area of 
concern must include in some large measure 
the concerns of the State from which they 
are elected and in order adequately to dis- 
charge this duty, they should have had more 
than a formal or nominal contact with their 
States 


We hope that this opinion will assist you in 
answering the questions which you have 
raised. 
Very truly yours, 

HOLLAND & HART. 


CHICKERING & GREGORY, 
San Francisco, September 1, 1964. 
Hon. PETER H. Dominick, 
U.S, Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DoMINICK: Your letter to us 
of August 19, 1964, requests our opinions re- 
garding certain questions arising out of the 
existing qualifications of a U.S. Senator and 
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regarding a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment relating to these qualifications. Our 
opinions are set forth below, together with 
a general discussion of the applicable law 
upon which we based these opinions. 

Your proposed amendment and questions 
are addressed to the two principal problems 
of the “stranger senatorial candidate” and 
the “holding of multiple Senate seats.” 

As we see it, the “stranger candidate” sit- 
uation involves a case in Which a person, who 
is not a permanent inhabitant or resident of 
& State, attempts to establish such residence 
or habitancy shortly before deciding to run 
for the U.S. Senate in this State. In this 
connection, it should be noted that a 
“stranger candidate” could be either a “com- 
plete stranger,” as in the cases of ROBERT 
KENNEDY and Pierre Salinger who have had 
few or none of the usual indicia of residence 
or habitancy for any long period of time, in 
the State in which they chose to run, or a 
temporary resident or inhabitant who, by 
maintaining a home, voting status, or other 
incidents in several States for some period 
of time, has established more substantial 
indicia of residence or habitancy in more 
than one State. 

The problem of the “holding of multiple 
Senate seats” could involve a case in which 
a person seeks to run for several Senate seats 
simultaneously in the same national elec- 
tion, or one in which a person who has al- 
ready been elected and seated as a U.S. Sen- 
ator, subsequently seeks to be elected as a 
U.S. Senator from another State in another 
election. 

Furthermore, these two problems will often 
interrelate in that a “multiple seating” sit- 
uation will invariably involve a “stranger” 
situation, although the “stranger” situation 
will not always involve a “multiple seating” 
situation. 

Your specific questions and our answers 
to those questions are as follows: 

1. Would the proposed amendment in effect 
restrict a citizen to running for the office of 
U.S. Senator from one State only, and in that 
connection is the word “resident” sufficient 
to prevent the type of situation with which 
we are presently faced in the Salinger- 
Kennedy cases? 

In our opinion, your proposed amendment 
would not restrict a citizen from running 
for the office of U.S. Senator from one State 
only nor is the word “resident” sufficient to 
prevent the type of situation presented in the 
cases of Pierre Salinger and ROBERT KENNEDY, 
although the adoption of such an amendment 
would make it more difficult for a person to 
run for the office of U.S. Senator from more 
than one State or to run in a State in which 
he has not established a permanent resi- 
dence. 

2. Is there anything in the present con- 
stitutional requirements of Federal prece- 
dents which would preyent a person: 

(a) From running for the office for U.S. 
Senator in two or more States? 

In our opinion, no existing constitutional 
requirement or Federal precedent specifi- 
cally prevents a person from filing or run- 
ning for the office of U.S. Senator in two or 
more States. 

(b) ‘From running while holding the of- 
fice of U.S. Senator from one State for the 
same office from another State? 

In our opinion, no existing constitutional 
requirement or Federal precedent specifi- 
cally prevents-a person from filing or run- 
ning, while holding the office of U.S. Senator 
from one State, for the same office from an- 
other State. 

(c) If elected from two or more States, be 
seated in such capacity from each of the 
States and thereby having the right to mul- 
tiple votes, multiple staffs, and even perhaps 
multiple salaries? 

The problem of the simultaneous holding 
of more than one Senate seat does not ap- 
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pear to be discussed by any of the authori- 
ties. However, in our opinion, a correct con- 
struction of the Constitution would prevent 
the seating of a person as a Senator from 
two or more States. 


DISCUSSION OF QUESTIONS 


The constitutional and legal principles 
applicable to the answers to these questions 
and the reasoning upon which we based our 
answers as are follows: 

Article I, section 3, clause 3 of the U.S. 
Constitution provides; 

“No person shall be a Senator who shall 
not have attained the age of 30 years, and 
been 9 years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an in- 
habitant of that State for which he shall be 
chosen.” 

Article I, section 5, clause 1, provides: 

“Each House shall be the Judge of the 
Elections, Returns, and Qualifications of its 
own Members, and a Majority of each shall 
constitute a Quorum to do Business; but a 
smaller Number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the 
Attendance of absent Members, in such Man- 
ner, and under such Penalties as each House 
may provide.” 

The 17th amendment to the U.S. Consti- 
tution adopted May 31, 1913, provides: 

“The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for 6 years; 
and each Senator shall haye one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislatures.” 

Pursuant to article I, section 5, clause 1 
of the U.S. Constitution, the U.S. Senate has 
the sole authority to judge the elections, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its Members. 
However, the U.S. Supreme Court may con- 
strue the language of the Constitution re- 
lating to thi; authority (Barry v. United 
States ex rel. Cunningham, 279 U.S. 597; 73 
L. Ed. 867). 

The words “resident” and “inhabitant,” 
have no precise, separate and distinct legal 
definition. The meaning of these words 
must be determined by the contexts in which 
they are used and they are often used inter- 
changeably. 

The individual States select their nominees 
for election to the office of U.S. Senator 
through varying procedures and filing re- 
quirements. Some States, as in the case of 
California, provide for the selection of the 
Party nominees by party primaries. Others, 
as in the case of New York, provide for such 
nominations through State conventions. 
After nomination, pursuant to the 17th 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution, all 
U.S. Senators must be elected by the di- 
rect vote of the people. Such election is 
then followed by a certification from a State 
Official to the Senate of the fact of such 
election. 

No existing provision of the U.S. Consti- 
tution or Federal precedent prevents a per- 
son who is over 30 years of age and has 
for 9 years been a citizen of the United 
States from moving to a State other than 
that of his permanent residence, establishing 
a temporary habitation or residence, filing 
and running for the office of U.S. Senator 
and being elected from said State if, at the 
time of his election, he is an “inhabitant” 
of that State. Moreover, no minimum period 
of time is required within which a person 
must have been an “inhabitant” and no 
State can enact any laws regarding residence, 
habitancy, or other requirements which add 
to or vary the constitutional qualifications 
for a Senator. 

No existing provision of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion or Federal precedent specifically pre- 
vents a person who is over 30 years of age 
and who has been 9 years a citizen of the 
United States from filing in two or more 
States for the office of U.S. Senator and run- 
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ning simultaneously for such offices or from 
filing for the office of U.S. Senator and run- 
ning for such office in one or more additional 
States after he has already been elected and 
seated as a U.S. Senator. However, we be- 
lieve it probable that, based upon some or 
all of the following arguments, the United 
States Senate would refuse to seat such per- 
son as a Senator from two or more States. 

Multiple Senate seating accomplished by 
simultaneous election, appears to be pre- 
vented by the U.S. Constitution, article I, 
section 3, clause 3, providing that “no Person 
shall be a Senator * * * who shall not, when 
elected be an Inhabitant of that State for 
which he shall be chosen,” if the applicable 
Senate elections take place on the same day, 
because it would be difficult for a person 
to be an “inhabitant” of more than one 
State at once. 

In addition, the 17th amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution clearly sets forth that each 
State shall have two Senators and that each 
Senator shall have one vote. It appears to 
be even less in keeping with the historic re- 
glonal-representational basis of the U.S. Sen- 
ate to permit the same person to hold Senate 
seats from different States than to permit 
the same person to hold different seats from 
the same State. 

Furthermore, since the composition of the 
United States Senate is stated to be two 
Senators from each State, not merely repre- 
senting each State, it appears that a Senator 
must continue to be an inhabitant from the 
State for which he has been chosen after 
he has been elected and during his con- 
tinuance in office. Therefore, he could not 
qualify as an “inhabitant” of another State 
“when elected” during the continuation of 
another Senate term from another State. 

Finally, the provision that each Senator 
shall have one vote appears to refer to an 
individual rather than to a Senate seat. 
Under this construction, if an individual 
were to hold several seats he would have only 
one vote with the result that only one of 
the several States whose seats he held would 
be able to vote both its seats. 

It should be noted, in this connection, that 
article I, section 3, clause 1, contained pro- 
visions similar to those discussed immediate- 
ly above, before being superseded by the 17th 
amendment. 

DISCUSSION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

In our opinion, the proposed amendment, 
while helpful in both the “stranger candi- 
date” and “multiple Senate seats” problem, 
does not completely prevent these practices 
for the following reasons: 

The substitution of the word “resident” 
for the word “inhabitant,” without setting 
forth more specific criteria, does not, in our 
opinion, make the provisions of article I, sec- 
tion 3, clause 3 more restrictive because, as 
seen above, the words “inhabitant” and “resi- 
dent” are used interchangeably. 

The addition of the 1-year requirement 
would tend to restrict the practice of 
“stranger candidacies,”. particularly in a 
“complete stranger” situation in which such 
a person would appear to be barred from 
filing or running by any reasonable interpre- 
tation by State officials of your amendment, 
However, in the case of a “temporary resi- 
dent,” the 1-year requirement, without fur- 
ther criteria, might not be such an effective 
prohibition. 

The proposed 1-year residence requirement 
does not, in and of itself, prohibit a person 
from filing and running for multiple Senate 
seats. Nevertheless, particularly in a com- 
plete stranger” situation where a person is 
running simultaneously in two or more 
States, it would be of some indirect assist- 
ance, because it would be more difficult for 
one person to meet this 1-year residence re- 
quirement in two or more States. However, 
where a person.is a “temporary resident” in 
two or more States or where a person who 
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has been elected a Senator subsequently at- 
tempts to flle and run in one or more States, 
this amendment would not be of such great 
assistance because such person may have es- 
tablished, to the satisfaction of State officials 
or courts, a 1-year residence for the purpose 
of filing and running. 

This amendment does not specifically pro- 
hibit a person from being seated as a U.S. 
Senator from two or more States, if he has 
filed, run, and been elected as such. How- 
ever, because of the additional 1-year re- 
quirement, the U.S Senate might base a 
refusal to approve multiple seating on a fail- 
ure of the person to meet the somewhat 
stronger residence requirements in one or 
more States + 

Very truly yours, 
CHICKERING & GREGORY. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I do 
not claim that the constitutional amend- 
ment I have proposed would solve all of 
the problems posed or answer all of the 
questions. It would, however, serve as 
a vehicle to explore the entire field and 
lead the way to more certainty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution may lie on 
the table until March 22, 1965, for addi- 
tional sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. MURPHY. I hasten to concur 
in the remarks of the esteemed Senator 
from Colorado and to congratulate him 
for taking care of a situation with which 
Thad first-hand experience and on which 
I did some research, 

It is of extreme importance that a 
clarification of this situation be made, 
and made quickly, for the reasons which 
have been stated today and for other 
reasons, as well. 

In my State of California, there was 
deep concern over the fact that the law 
was not clear on the subject of qualifica- 
tions. I feel certain that one of the 
most popular things that could happen 
would be that a candidate running for 
the high office of U.S. Senator should be 
required to be a resident and a registered 
voter of the State for a period of at least 
lyear. 

Senators may recall that my experi- 
ence was with a man whom I respect 
highly but to whose candidacy I objected 
because he arrived in the State, accord- 
ing to his own testimony, at 4 o’clock in 
the morning, took a room in a hotel, and 
at 5 o’clock that afternoon became a 
candidate for the high office of U.S. Sen- 
ator. This is an example of what has 
happened in the past and might happen 
in the future. 

I congratulate the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado upon his statement. 
I concur in it completely and hasten to 
add my name as a cosponsor. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from California for his comment. I had 
the pleasure of notifying his predecessor, 
when he sat in this body under an in- 
terim appointment last year, that I would 
probably use his name in the process of 
introducing this measure. He was in the 
Chamber and heard my comments at 
that time. 
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I stated at that time the very fact that 
the Senator from California has just 
mentioned: That the election of the Sen- 
ator’s predecessor was a classic example 
of one of the objections I was seeking 
to overcome. The Senator’s predecessor 
said, and properly said, that he had been 
born in California and had lived there 
for a long time prior to his election, al- 
though he had not been there for many 
years. 

Perhaps the Senator from California 
would be entertained to know that Mr. 
Mason, during the process of the debate 
on the constitutional provisions, said, in 
part: 

If residence be not required, rich men of 
neighboring States may employ with success 
the means of corruption in some particular 
district, and thereby get into the public 
councils after having failed in their own 
State. This is the practice in the boroughs 
of England. 


It was from the boroughs of England 
that we got the phrase “the rotten bor- 
ough system.” This is one of the prob- 
lems that the proposed constitutional 
amendment might not wholly solve, but 
it would, at least, make a large step in 
that direction. I believe we should rely 
on the good judgment of the American 
people and the Members of this body to 
take care of any other problems that 
might arise thereafter. 

Mr. President, the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Arizona [Mr. FANNIN] 
has asked me to have his name added as 
a cosponsor of the resolution, which I 
am happy to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request is granted. 

Mr. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. First, I should think 
the Senator from Colorado would get 
some encouragement for his resolution 
by reason of the recent experience in 
England, where the movement of Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons on a kind 
of magic flying carpet has been the cus- 
tom for a long time. The people of 
England, though, are beginning to rebel 
against: the practice; and the rather 
surprising defeat of a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Wilson cabinet in the recent 
election was attributable, in part, to the 
fact that he was not a resident of the 
district which he sought to. represent. 

Mr. DOMINICK. If I remember cor- 
rectly, he has now been defeated in the 
last two byelections. Of course, he ran 
in a different district each time. In 
neither case was the district the one in 
which he originally lived. 

Mr. MUNDT.. He was looking for the 
kind of district that Mr. Mason had in 
mind so long ago. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Beg Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO 
HOUSES TONIGHT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk House Concurrent Res- 
olution 352 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a concur- 
rent resolution from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 352), as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble 
in the Hall of the House of Representatives 
on Monday, March 15, 1965, at 9 o'clock 
postmeridian, for the purpose of receiving 
such communication as the President of 
partite a States shall be pleased to make 
to em. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


RECESS TO 8:25 P.M. 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate, under the previous 
order, stand in recess until 8:25 this 
evening. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess, under the previous order, 
until 8:25 p.m., the same day. 

At 8 o'clock and 25 minutes p.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, the Senate 
reassembled, when called to order by the 
Vice President. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS OF 
COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 2, the 
Chair appoints as members of the com- 
mittee on Reorganization, the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
car], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. MUNDT], the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Case], and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Bocas]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

19 8 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO 
HOUSES 
Thereupon (at 8 o’clock and 32 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate, preceded by its 
Chief Clerk (Emery L. Frazier), the 
Sergeant at Arms (Joseph C. Duke), and 
the Vice President, proceeded to the Hall 
of the House of Representatives, to hear 
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the message of the President of the 
United States. 

(The message of the President of the 
United States, this day delivered by him 
to a joint session of the two Houses of 
Congress, appears in the proceedings of 
the House of Representatives in today’s 
RECORD.) 


ADJOURNMENT 


At the conclusion of the joint session 
of the two Houses, and in accordance 
with the order previously entered, at 9 
o'clock and 54 minutes p.m., the Senate 
adjourned until Tuesday, March 16, 1965, 
at 12 o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 15, 1965: 
In THE ARMY 


The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 


To be lieutenant generals 


Lt. Gen. Verdi Beethoven Barnes, 017198, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S, Army). 

Lt. Gen. Russell Lowell Vittrup, O17681, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Vernon Price Mock, 019906, 
U.S. Army, in the grade of lieutenant 
general. 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of major general: 

Paul R. Tyler Bruno A. Hochmuth 
William J. VanRyzin William R. Collins 
William T. Fairbourn 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of brigadier general: 

John G. Bouker Joseph L. Stewart 
Norman J. Anderson John P. Coursey 
Keith B. McCutcheon Joseph S. Reynaud 
Ronald R. Van- William K. Jones 

Stockum Hugh M. Elwood 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps Reserve for permanent appointment 
to the grade of major general: 

George E. Tomlinson 

John L. Winston 


The following- named officers of the Marine 
Corps Reserve for permanent appointment 
to the grade of brigadier general: 

Charles F. Duchein 

Sidney S. McMath 


POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 


ALABAMA 

J. B. Skates, Bessemer, Ala., in place of M. 
E, Baird, retired. 

Ralph L. Newsom, Georgiana, Ala., in place 
of Herman Pride, retired. 

Agnes J. Thompson, Midway, Ala., in place 
of E. D. King, retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Michael E. Neish, Crescent City, Calif., in 
place of M. B. Ellis, retired. 

Roscoe J. King, Indio, Calif., in place of 
D. P. Furgeson, retired. 
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Lucius D. Davis, Morongo Valley, Calif., in 
place of V. C. McCracken, retired. 
Joseph J. Morabito, San Martin, Calif., in 
place of W. B. Sheldon, retired. 
Emeret M. Beltrami, Soulsbyville, Calif., in 
Place of E, R. Campbell, retired. 
COLORADO 
Claudius E. Allbee, Alamosa, Colo., in place 
of H. E. May, deceased. 
Ole H. Lee, Arriba, Colo., in place of J. R. 
Kraxberger, deceased. 
Hattie A. Myers, Association Camp, Colo., 
in place of D. B. Byrd, retired. 
Laurell E. Julius, Evergreen, Colo., in place 
of A. J. Elmgreen, retired. 
Wilbur D. Kaufman, Genoa, Colo., in place 
of Mary Stramp, retired. 
Norman H. Ely, Golden, Colo., in place of 
Z. M. Pike, retired. 
Clifford E. Anderson, Grover, Colo., in place 
of W. L. Robbins, transferred. 
Margaret S. Willits, Haswell, Colo., in place 
of J. E. Johnson, retired. 
Cletus M. Gilleland, Manassa, Colo., in 
place of Frank Brady, retired. 
GEORGIA 
Harry L. King, Brinson, Ga., in place of J. 
D. Watts, transferred. 
Clifford A, Pickens, Fitzgerald, Ga., in place 
of J. J. Pryor, retired. 
Lindsey H. Epps, Marietta, Ga., in place of 
P. E. Cody, retired. 
Fred L. Cowart, Metter, Ga., in place of 
P. L. Miles, deceased. 
Helen M. O'Hearn, Parrott, Ga., in place 
of W. H. Marshall, retired. 
Ernest L. O’Brien, Surrency, Ga., in place 
of Carr McLemore, retired. 
IDAHO 
Paul M. Thornton, Clark Fork, Idaho, in 
place of E. W. Nowlin, retired. 
Margene S. Altom, Oakley, Idaho, in place 
of D. B. Howells, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
Joseph E. Cavalier, Maywood, Ill., in place 
of R. T, Gavin, retired. 
George R. Kohlmiller, Moro, Ill., in place 
of M. E. Ayres, resigned. 
INDIANA 
James R. Zoll, Bluffton, Ind., in place of 
Roy Biberstine, retired. 
Robert L. Lewis, Campbellsburg, Ind., in 
place of N. P. Lewis, retired. 
Verl L. Gray, Sidney, Ind., in place of 
F. R. Jellison, retired. 
IOWA 


Dennis S. Brannan, Coon Rapids, Iowa, in 
place of L. C. Bowman, deceased. 
Thomas L. McDermott, Oto, Iowa, in 
place of C. P. McKenna, deceased. 
Roger E. McCormick, Rinwick, Iowa, in 
place of L, P. Mimbach, retired. 
Joseph R. Gamble, Spirit Lake, Iowa, in 
Place of E. E. Shelledy, retired. 
Maurice A. Clemens, West Point, Iowa, in 
place of M. C. Schuck, retired. 
KANSAS 
Philip E. Travis, Eskridge, Kans., in place 
of F. L. Robinson, retired. 
Blanche L. Bell, Isabel, Kansas., in place of 
E. D. Thompson, transferred. 
KENTUCKY 
Robert L. Collier, Crittenden, Ky., in place 
of W. H. Lillard, resigned. 
Louis A. Runyon, Pikeville, Ky., in place 
of Grant Phillips, Jr., retired. 
MAINE 
Donald S. Bradstreet, Albion, Maine, in 
place of V. G. Clark, retired. 
Everett B. Lenentine, Monticello, Maine, 
in place of O. F. Temple, retired. 
Robert L. Sutherland, Portage, Maine, in 
Place of Phoebe Stevens, retired. 
MARYLAND 
Alice I. Baker, Saint James, Md., in place 
of G. P. Bloom, retired. 
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MICHIGAN 


Dorothy M. Carrington, Bay Port, Mich., 

in place of B. C. McLeish, retired. 
MINNESOTA 

Marian L. Peterson, Afton, Minn., in place 
of H. R. Peterson, deceased. 

Thomas E. Devine, Belle Plaine, Minn., 
in place of J. G. McRaith, retired. : 

James R. Maalis, Crosby, Minn., in place 
of K. J. Hasskamp, deceased. 

Delbert E. Lutterman, Sherburn, Minn., 
in place of P. D. McCarron, transferred. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Raoul K. Read, Louin, Miss., in place of 
H. A. Kennedy, retired. 


MISSOURI 
John E. Daniels, Kirksville, Mo., in place 
of L. B. Funk, retired. 
David A. Hoverson, Saint Joseph, Mo., in 
place of T. J. Quinn, retired. 


NEBRASKA 


Lois I, Huffer, Monroe, Nebr., in place of 
R. T. Fleming, retired. 


NEVADA 


Ardith C. Burrell, Crystal Bay, Nev,, in 
place of V. L. Wood, retired. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Eva D. Young, Center Harbor, N.H., in 

place of H, F. Smith, retired. 
NEW JERSEY 

Alfred W. Conrads, Andover, N.J., in place 
of E. D. Hill, retired. 

Helen B. Milne, Elwood, N.J., in place of 
E. F. Bozarth, retired. 

Allan George, Hazlet, NJ., in place of 
J. R. L, Jackson, retired. 

Philip Serpico, Keyport, N.J., in place of 
H. T. Hopkins, retired. 

Patricia A. Caul, Wallpack Center, N.J., in 
place of E. B. Rosenkrans, resigned. 


Betty C. Ortega, Prewitt, N. Mex., in place 
of I. G. Fullerton, retired. 


NEW YORK 


William H. Roberts, Blossvale, N.Y., in place 
of B. D. Ritter, deceased. 

Elizabeth D. Baker, Setauket, N.Y., in place 
of K. D. Woods, resigned. 

William W. Thomas, Stittville, N.Y., in 
place of J. C. Blust, retired, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Marvin A, Rivenbark, Currie, N.C., in place 
of W. E. Newton, transferred. 

Frank Ramsey, Marshall, N.C., in place of 
Grace Freeman, retired. 

William R. Ray, Nakina, N.C., in place of 
L. C. Ward, retired. 


OHIO 


Lloyd O. Smith, Little Hocking, Ohio, in 
place of M. C. Sellars, retired. 


OKLAHOMA 


William I. Rains, Krebs, Okla., in place of 
Josie Michael, retired. 

Dorothy W. Orr, Mill Creek, Okla., in place 
of P. L. Bulman, retired. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


William F. Jung, Baden, Pa., in place of 
Richard Wilson, deceased. 

Richard O. McLaughlin, Corry, Pa., in place 
of J. P. Sullivan, deceased. 

Nicholas C. Nachman, East Springfield, Pa., 
in place of M. G. Spencer, retired. 

Eslie L. Emerson, Genesee, Pa., in place of 
B. M. Fitzstephens, retired. 

William H. Couch, Greenville, Pa., in place 
of J. W. Reznor, retired. 

Russell R. Weaver, Jackson Center, Pa., in 
place of J. H. McConnell, retired. 

Charles M. Griffith, Mahaffey, Pa., in place 
of W. L, Stephenson, deceased. 

Donald J. Bogert, North East, Pa., in place 
of L. A. Olavin, retired. 
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Thomas H. Beagle, Riverside, Pa., in place 
of A. C. Gulick, retired. 

Walter S. Morrison, Jr., Transfer, Pa., in 
place of R. D. Heile, retired. 

Morris F, Good, Williamsport, Pa., in place 
of J. M. Good, deceased. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Maurice N. Valois, Manville, R.I., in place 
of E. J. Peloquin, retired. 


TENNESSEE 


John C. Shelton, Charleston, 
place of T. M. Bryant, retired. 
James C. Tyner, Dunlap, Tenn., in place of 
V. W. Mansfield, retired. 
Willis R. Byrd, Sneedville, Tenn., in place of 
R. C. Hopkins, transferred. 
TEXAS 


Fayteen Moorhouse, Benjamin, Tex,, in 
place of T. R. West, deceased. 

Glen A. McDonald, Friendswood, Tex., in 
place of E. D. Cline, deceased. 

Milburn B. Holmes, Joaquin, Tex., in place 
of J. T. Holmes, retired. 

Ernest J. Ohnemus, Lubbock, Tex., in place 
of A. H. Howard, retired. 

Lloyd E. Raburn, Valley Mills, Tex., in 
place of D. V. Farmer, transferred. 


UTAH 


Gertrude B. Turner, Jensen, Utah, in place 
of R. P. Haslem, retired. 


VERMONT 


Timothy M. Donahue, Jr., Northfield, Vt., 
in place of T. M. Donahue, retired. 


VIRGINIA 


Mary C. Trainham, Beaverdam, Va., in 
place of S. C. Lowry, resigned. 

Edward S. Hampton, Hillsville, Va., in 
place of Clinton Webb, Jr., deceased. 

Henly C. Davis, Woodlawn, Va., in place of 
A. R. Brown, retired. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Gustave Frorup, Christiansted, V.I., in 
place of W. R. Armstrong, retired. 
WASHINGTON 
Ethel J. Miller, Colbert, Wash., in place of 
H. W. Miller, retired. 
Thelma M. Erickson, Ocean City, Wash., in 
place of N. C. Rutherford, retired. 
Asa L. Baker, Seaview, Wash., in place of 
Arloene Marchant, retired. 
WISCONSIN 
Norbert H. Hillebrand, Cross Plains, Wis., 
in place of J. F. Bowar, deceased. 
Robert L. Seifert, Eagle River, Wis., in 
place of Erna Bond, deceased. 


Tenn., in 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 15, 1965 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., used these words of Nehemiah 2: 20: 
The God of heaven, he will prosper us; 
therefore we his servants will arise and 
build. 


ty God, as we turn to Thee, we 
penitently acknowledge that we fre- 
quently suffer so much of loss in peace 
and power because we have not availed 
ourselves of the nourishing silences of 
meditation and prayer. 

Inspire us to see our daily tasks and 
responsibilities in the right perspective 
and may we discharge them faithfully 
and enjoy the poise and patience which 
comes from taking hold of a hard task 
courageously and seeing it through. 

Grant that the people of our beloved 
country may carry on with united action 
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and effort in behalf of a more blessed 
spiritual life and a nobler social order. 

We pray that our President, our 
Speaker, and all who hold positions of 
trust and authority may be men and 
women of power, of capacity, of cour- 
age, and vision as they seek to provide 
moral leadership in days of crises in our 
national history. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 11, 1965, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 


H.R. 1496. An act to authorize the disposal, 
without regard to the prescribed 6-month 
waiting period, of zinc from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 42. An act for the relief of George Til- 
son Weed; 

S. 154. An act for the relief of Luisa G. 
Valdez; 

S. 198. An act for the relief of Georges 
Fraise; 

S. 200. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Mira; 

S. 243. An act for the relief of Kalliope 
Kostides; 

S. 244. An act for the relief of Charles 
Chung Chi Lee and Julia Lee; 

S. 262. An act for the relief of Milagros 
Aragon Neri; 

5.320. An act for the relief of Denis Ryan; 

S. 373. An act for the relief of Dr. Victor 
M. Ubieta; 

S. 389. An act for the relief of Teresa 
Marangon; 

S. 394. An act for the relief of 
Daniel; 

S. 416. An act for the relief of Sister 
Aurora Martin Gelado (also known as Sister 
Nieve); 

S. 417. An act for the relief of Miss 
Wladyslawa Kowalczyk; 

S. 446. An act for the relief of Wilhelm 
Konyen, his wife, Susanne Fritsch Konyen, 
and their children, Susanne Konyen and 
Willy Konyen; 

S. 456. An act for the relief of Koon Chew 


Alexa 


S. 510. An act to extend and otherwise 
amend certain expiring provisions of the 
Public Health Service Act relating to com- 
munity health services, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 570. An act for the relief of Frank S. 
Chow; 

S. 571. An act for the relief of Denise 


Hojebane Barrood; 

S. 615. An act for the relief of Andreas, 
Gregorios, Eleni, Nikolaos, and Anna 
Chingas; 


S. 632. An act for the relief of Flora 
Romano Torre; 

S. 640. An act for the relief of Zenon 
Zubieta; 

S. 686. An act for the relief of Pietrina Del 
Frate; 

5.694. An act for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
Soos; 
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S. 719. An act for the relief of Ivanka 
Pekar; 

S. 720. An act for the relief of Ivan Radic, 
his wife, Ester Radic, and their daughter, 
Ilivera Radic; 

S. 767. An act for the relief of Gerhard 
Hofacker; 

S. 769. An act for the relief of Dr. Mar- 
shall Ku; 

S. 840. An act for the relief of Christos 
Stratis; 

S. 856. An act for the relief of the estate 
of R. M. Clark; and 

S. 916. An act for the relief of Debra Lynne 
Sanders. 


JOINT SESSION MARCH 15, 1965 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 352) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. Con. Res. 352 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Monday, 
March 15, 1965, at 9 o'clock postmeridian, for 
the purpose of receiving such communica- 
tion as the President of the United States 
shall be pleased to make to them. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORITY FOR SPEAKER TO 
DECLARE RECESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on today it may 
be in order for the Speaker to declare a 
recess at any time subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. With the under- 
standing that it is confined to one pur- 
pose. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PEACEABLE ASSEMBLY OF CITIZENS 
IN DALLAS, TEX. 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, following 
church services yesterday in my home 
city of Dallas, Tex., a large number of 
individuals, a biracial group, began 
gathering at the edge of our downtown 
area. 

Their purpose was a procession 
through our city streets to be followed 
by a large outdoor rally in a lovely plaza 
only a few blocks from the spot on which 
John Neely Bryant built our city’s first 
building—a small general store—more 
than 100 years ago. 

The procession and the rally were de- 
signed as part of the nationwide demon- 
stration spotlighting the event in an- 
other Dallas County, our sister county 
in , a few hundred miles to our 
east. 
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In my city all was quiet and orderly. 
Marchers paraded with dignity through 
our downtown streets and completed 
their speeches at the rally without in- 
cident. 

I am deeply proud of all those involved 
in what could have been something en- 
tirely different—our local officials who 
knew of the plans and participated in 
them; our police force which cheerfully 
and courteously offered protection to 
law-abiding citizens peaceably assem- 
bled, and those of both races who partici- 
pated in the occasion either actively or 
as observers for their restraint and con- 
sideration. 

I know that there are citizens in Dallas 
County, Tex., who are in deep sympathy 
with their friends of both races in Dallas 
County, Ala., during this time of strain. 
And I feel that I can speak for the citi- 
zens of Dallas County, Tex., when I re- 
port that the display of Sunday is a prod- 
uct of a great deal of understanding of 
many years from both sides of the fence, 
that it has required sacrifice and cour- 
age from individuals of both races, and 
that, in the end the result has been more 
than worth the effort. 


THE SELMA, ALA., SITUATION 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, last 
week our Nation again hung its head in 
shame. Another life was snuffed out 
like a candle. It is hard to believe that 
such acts of violence continue in a free 
country. Our national image is slowly 
but surely being destroyed. 

To be denied the right to vote is the 
issue. It should not be an issue because 
it is the God-given right of every Ameri- 
can to vote. 

The State of Alabama and the citizens 
of Selma certainly cannot be proud of 
the part they are playing in making a 
mockery of our democracy. 

Thousands upon thousands of good, 
law-abiding citizens in the First Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania have 
voiced their opposition to these brutal 
and dastardly acts and with your per- 
mission, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
read a telegram I received from over 
7,000 members of Labors’ Local Union 
No. 57 of the International Hod Carriers, 
AFL-CIO, Philadelphia: 

The 7,000 members of Laborers’ Local 
Union No. 57 of the International Hod Car- 
riers vigorously condemn the tactics and ac- 
tions of the State of Alabama and the local 
police authorities of Selma, Ala., in the un- 
provoked brutal attack upon hundreds of 
innocent citizens who seek merely the right 
to exercise their voting franchise. We join 
the voices of all America in condemning 
those racists of Alabama, and anywhere else, 
who resort to violence and endanger the 
lives and limbs of those citizens who seek 
merely to exercise the constitutional guar- 
antee of civil liberties. We join the Nation 
and extend to the widow of Rev. James J. 
Reeb our sincerest condolences upon the loss 
of her husband, whose martyred death re- 
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sulted from the violence of racists. We urge 
the President of the United States to exer- 
cise the fullest extent of his authority as the 
leader of our Nation to employ all necessary 
measures, including the committing of Fed- 
eral troops to Selma, Ala, and elsewhere, 
whenever necessary to protect the lives and 
limbs of all citizens. We urge all of this in 
the name of the deceased Reverend Reeb, 
who gave up his life in the cause for human 
dignity and inalienable human rights. 


LEGISLATION ASSURING THE 
RIGHT OF ALL TO VOTE 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, we are at 
the beginning of another season of race 
violence in race relations. We must head 
it off. 

This is no time for disunity and shame 
at home when we face in Asia a stern test 
of our moral fiber and our firm high pur- 


pose. 

Speaking for the South—and I believe 
for most southerners—I feel there are 
two things we must do; 

As much as I detest the need for it, 
we must pass legislation that insures 
once and for all that no one will be de- 
nied the right to vote because of the 
color of his skin. I shall support such 
legislation. 

Second—and equally as important—it 
is time for all men of good will to break 
their silence. 

The brute in policeman’s garb, the 
bomber, the murderer, the ludicrous 
white-robed redneck—all take courage 
from our failure to speak out. As they 
always have, they will slink back into the 
shadows if we, the great majority of 
moderate southerners who love our land 
and revere its real traditions of gal- 
lantry and fairplay, will but break our 
silence. 

Until we do, we share the guilt. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
ender day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


TOWN OF KURE BEACH, N.C. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 821) for 
the relief of the town of Kure Beach, 
N.C. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 821 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
town of Kure Beach, North Carolina, the sum 
of $100,000, which sum was determined by 
the Court of Claims in congressional case 
numbered 2-60, decided December 11, 1964, 


to be the amount equitably due to the town 


of Kure Beach in full settlement of its claims 
against the United States based upon the 
impairment of the collateral value of bonds 
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issued by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration caused by the taking of a buffer zone 
by the Army extending across the Cape Fear 
River and into the town of Kure Beach and 
the resulting partial frustration of the town's 
obligation to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, holder of the bonds. No part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 5: After bonds.“ insert: 
“The amount authorized by this Act is to 
be paid the town of Kure Beach, North Car- 
olina, on the condition that it be paid to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. in ac- 
cordance with the stipulation entered into 
by the parties in the proceedings before the 
Court of Claims in Congressional Case No. 
2-60 and referred to in the decision of the 
Court.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


was 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 1825 OF 
TITLE 28 OF THE UNITED STATES 
CODE TO AUTHORIZE THE PAY- 
MENT OF WITNESS’ FEES IN HA- 
BEAS CORPUS CASES AND IN PRO- 
CEEDINGS TO VACATE SENTENCE 
UNDER SECTION 2255 OF TITLE 28 
FOR PERSONS WHO ARE AUTHOR- 
IZED TO PROCEED IN FORMA 
PAUPERIS 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R; 1763) 

to amend section 1825 of title 28 of the 
United States Code to authorize the pay- 
ment of witness’ fees in habeas corpus 
cases and in proceedings to vacate sen- 
tence under section 2255 of title 28 for 
persons who are authorized to proceed 
in forma pauperis, 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that the criteria established 
have not been met in this bill, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 1871 OF 
TITLE 28, UNITED STATES CODE, 
TO INCREASE THE PER DIEM AND 
SUBSISTENCE, AND LIMIT MILE- 
AGE ALLOWANCES OF GRAND 
AND PETIT JURORS 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3990) 

to amend section 1871 of title 28, United 

States Code, to increase the per diem 

and subsistence, and limit mileage al- 

lowances of grand and petit jurors, 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, this bill 

does not conform to the rules of the 

committee on the Consent Calendar, so 
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I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF PROVISIONS OF 
LAW RELATING TO THE SETTLE- 
MENT OF ADMIRALTY CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3996) 
to amend provisions of law relating to 
the settlement of admiralty claims. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3996 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tions 4802(c), 4803(c), 7622(c), 7623(c), 
9802(c), and 9803(c) of title 10, United 
States Code, are each amended by striking 
out the figure “$1,000” and inserting the 
figure “$10,000” in place thereof. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONSENTING TO COMPACT ON TAX- 
ATION OF MOTOR FUELS CON- 
SUMED BY INTERSTATE BUSES 
AND TO AGREEMENT ON BUS 
TAXATION PRORATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 824) 
granting the consent of Congress to a 
compact relating to taxation of motor 
fuels consumed by interstate buses and 
to an agreement relating to bus taxa- 
tion proration and reciprocity. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill itself does not conform to the rules 
of the Consent Calendar; because it is 
very important legislation, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSFERRING CERTAIN FUNC- 
TIONS OF THE TREASURY DE- 
PARTMENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3995) 
to transfer certain functions of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and for other 


purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to have 
a brief explanation of the bill. 

Does the transfer of these functions 
heretofore performed by the Treasury 
Department to the General Services Ad- 
ministration mean a cutback of person- 
nel in the Treasury Department and an 
increase of personnel in the Department 
of Justice and the GSA? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GROSS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 
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Mr. KASTENMEIER. There will be 
no change, in terms of the amount of 
cost under this bill. The bill will have 
no appreciable effect in terms of per- 
sonnel, so far as the transfer of these 
functions is concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. The transfer of these 
functions from the Treasury Department 
to.the Attorney General and the General 
Services Administration will not mean an 
increase in personnel or a diminution in 
personnel; is that correct? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. The gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3995 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
first sentence of section 3753 of the Revised 
Statutes, as affected by section 512 (b) and 
(c) of the Act of May 10, 1934 (40 U.S.C. 
308), is amended to read as follows: 

“Whenever any property owned or held 
by the United States, or in which the United 
States has or claims an interest, shall, in any 
judicial proceeding under the laws of any 
State, district, or territory, be seized, arrested, 
attached, or held for the security or satisfac- 
tion of any claim made against such property, 
the Attorney General, in his discretion, may 
direct the United States Attorney for the dis- 
trict in which the property is located, to 
cause a stipulation to be entered into for the 
discharge of such property from such seizure, 
arrest, attachment, or proceeding, to the ef- 
fect that upon such discharge, the person as- 
serting the claim against such property shall 
become entitled to all the benefits of this 
and the following section.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 3754 of 
the Revised Statutes (40 U.S.C. 309) is 
amended by substituting “Attorney General” 
for “Secretary of the Treasury”. 

Sec. 2. Section 3750 of the Revised 
Statutes, as affected by section 512 (b) and 
(c) of the Act of May 10, 1934 (40 U.S.C. 301), 
is amending by substituting Administra- 
tor of General Services” for “General Coun- 
sel for the Department of the Treasury”. 

Sec. 3. Section 3751 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as affected by section 512 (b) and (c) 
of the Act of May 10, 1934 (40 U.S.C. 306), is 
amended by substituting “Administrator of 
General Services” for General Counsel for 
the Department of the Treasury”. 

Sec. 4. The first sentence of section 3755 
of the Revised Statutes (40 U.S.C. 310) is 
amended by substituting “Administrator of 
General Services” for “Secretary of the Treas- 

Sec. 5. The first sentence of section 3470 
of the Revised Statutes as affected by section 
512 (b) and (c) of the Act of May 10, 1934 
(31 U.S.C. 195), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “At every sale, on execution, at the 
suit of the United States, of lands or tene- 
ments of a debtor, the United States may, by 
such agent as the head of the department or 
independent agency at whose instance suit 
was instituted shall appoint, become the pur- 
chaser thereof; but in no case shall be agent 
bid in behalf of the United States a greater 
amount than that of the judgment for which 
such estate may be exposed to sale, and the 
costs.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS ARIS- 
ING OUT OF THE CRASH OF A 
U.S. AIR FORCE AIRCRAFT AT 
WICHITA, KANS. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3994) 
to remove the present $5,000 limitation 
which prevents the Secretary of the Air 
Force from settling and paying certain 
claims arising out of the crash of a U.S. 
aircraft at Wichita, Kans. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 3994 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
$5,000 limitation contained in section 2733 of 
title 10, United States Code, shall not apply 
with respect to claims arising out of the 
crash of a United States Air Force aircraft 
at Wichita, Kansas, on January 16, 1965. 

Sec. 2. With respect to claims filed as a 
result of an aircraft crash described in the 
first section of this Act, the Secretary of the 
Air Force shall, within thirty months after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, report 
to Congress on— 

(1) each claim settled and paid by him 
under this Act with a brief statement con- 
cerning the character and equity of each 
such Claim, the amount claimed, and the 
amount approved and paid; and 

(2) each claim submitted under this Act 
which has not been settled, with supporting 
papers and a statement of findings of facts 
and recommendations with respect to each 
such claim. 

Sec. 3. Payments made pursuant to this 
Act for death, personal injury, and property 
loss claims shall not be subject to insurance 
subrogation claims in any respect. No pay- 
ments made pursuant to this Act shall in- 
clude any amount for reimbursement to any 
imsurance company or compensation insur- 
ance fund for loss payments made by such 
company or fund, 

Sec. 4. No part of the amounts awarded 
under this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EXTENDING TIME FOR FILING 
REMOVAL PETITIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3989) 
to extend to 30 days the time for filing 
petitions for removal of civil actions 
from State to Federal courts. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 3989 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
Section (b) of section 1446 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The petition for removal of a civil 
action or proceeding shall be filed within 
thirty days after the receipt by the defend- 
ant, through service or otherwise, of a copy 
of the initial pleading setting forth the 
claim for relief upon which such action or 


proceeding is based, or within thirty days 


5000 


after the service of summons upon the de- 
fendant if such initial pleading has then 
been filed in court and is not required to be 
served on the defendant, whichever period is 
shorter. 

“If the case stated by the initial pleading 
is not removable, a petition for removal may 
be filed within thirty days after receipt by 
the defendant, through service or otherwise, 
of a copy of an amended pleading, motion, 
order or other paper from which it may first 
be ascertained that the case is one which is 
or has become removable.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrosesd 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TRANSCRIPTS FURNISHED BY 
COURT REPORTERS FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT COURTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3992) 
to amend section 753(f) of title 28, 
United States Code, relating to tran- 
scripts furnished by court reporters for 
the district courts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
a question. Where will the revenue 
derived from the fees go? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. There are no fees in- 
volved. 

All this bill will do, in cases of forma 
pauperis—that is, poor indigent defend- 
ants, who do not have the wherewithal or 
funds to purchase a transcript—is pro- 
vide that the court reporters shall fur- 
nish a transcript at the expense of the 
Government. 

Heretofore the reporters have been 
held to furnish those transcripts and 
they had to pay the expense out of their 
own pockets. The amount involved 
would be approximately $10,000 a year. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man this question. The reporters will 
now be paid, will they not? 

Mr. CELLER. The reporters are paid, 
but they will be paid for the actual ex- 
penses of the transcript, that is, the work 
done with reference to the transcript, 
and the extra copy that has to be sub- 
mitted in case of appeal. 

Mr. GROSS. To whom will this 
money go? 

Mr. CELLER. This money will be sub- 
mitted to the reporter. The reporter will 
get it. 

Mr. GROSS. The reporter will be 
paid. Is that what the gentleman is 
saying? 

Mr. CELLER. This is only $10,000 
covering the whole United States. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that, but 
I still want to know who will get the 
money. The gentleman says the re- 
porter will get the money? 

Mr. CELLER. The reporter will get 
the funds. 

Mr. GROSS. While the gentleman is 
on his feet, he used two words a little 
while ago that I do not understand. I 
know. what a pro forma session of the 
House is, and I do not think it deals 
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with poverty. What does forma pauperis 
mean? 

Mr, CELLER. A man who is indigent 
and cannot afford to pay for the tran- 
script. 

Mr. GROSS. Why do you say “forma 
pauperis’? We are not all lawyers 
around here. Could you not just say it 
that way, that it deals with those who 
are too poor to afford the fees or some- 
thing of that kind? 

Mr. CELLER. It is a legal expression. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand it is, and 
that is why I am asking if you cannot 
use language that we can all understand 
without taking the time to ask the ques- 
tion on the floor. 

Mr. CELLER. I did explain at the 
very end as to the use of the legal words. 
I said “indigent and/or too poor to pay.” 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3992 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
753(f) of title 28 of the United States Code 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Each reporter may charge and collect 
fees for transcripts requested by the parties, 
including the United States, at rates pre- 
scribed by the court subject to the approval 
of the Judicial Conference. He shall not 
charge a fee for any copy of a transcript de- 
livered to the clerk for the records of court. 
Fees for transcripts furnished in criminal or 
habeas corpus proceedings to persons allowed 
to sue, defend, or appeal in forma pauperis 
shall be paid by the United States out of 
money appropriated for that purpose, Fees 
for transcripts furnished in proceedings 
brought under section 2255 of this title to 
persons permitted to sue or appeal in forma 
pauperis shall be paid by the United States 
out of money appropriated for that purpose 
if the trial judge or a circuit judge certifies 
that the suit or appeal in not frivolous and 
that the transcript is needed to decide the 
issue presented by the suit or appeal. Fees 
for transcripts furnished in other proceed- 
ings to persons permitted to appeal in forma 
pauperis shall also be paid by the United 
States if the trial judge or a circuit judge 
certifies that the appeal is not frivolous (but 
presents a substantial question). The re- 
porter may require any party requesting a 
transcript to prepay the estimated fee in ad- 
vance except as to transcripts that are to 
be paid for by the United States.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INCREASING THE FEES OF JURY 
COMMISSIONERS IN U.S, DISTRICT 
COURTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3998) 
to increase the fees of jury commissioners 
in the U.S, district courts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if someone 
could tell us the total gross amount paid 
by the Government annually for jury 
commissioner fees so we could have some 
idea of what doubling those fees would 
3 and entail in the way of additional 
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Mr. CELLER. All I can say to the 
gentleman is we increase the fees to these 
jury commissioners from the present 
amount of $5 to $10. There has been no 
change in that $5 rate since 1884. 

Mr.PELLY. That I know. 

Mr. CELLER. I think they are en- 
titled to a change. I do not have a record 
here as to the total amount paid to the 
jury commissioners. I do not know that 


figure. 
Mr. PELLY. Would this cost exceed 
$1 million a year? 


Mr. CELLER. I should think it would 
vary from year to year depending upon 
the circumstances. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I will say 
the rules established to qualify legisla- 
tion on the Consent Calendar state that 
they are not to exceed $1 million a year 
in any one bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Oh, this would not be 
anywhere near that. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I should 
like to ask the gentleman, since again I 
must confess I am not a lawyer, what is 
the function of a jury commissioner? 

Mr. CELLER, The jury commissioner 
in each of these district courts, in each 
judicial district, has the duty of pre- 
paring panels for grand juries and petit 
juries. They gather the names from 
various sources and present them to the 
U.S. attorneys and the attorneys involved 
in litigation, and selections are made 
from that panel for the grand jury and 
the petit jury. 

Mr. GROSS. And how do they get 
their jobs? Will the gentleman tell me 
that? 

Mr. CELLER. They are exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of the courts as 
8 appointments, and the judges appoint 

em. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
8 Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 

on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3998 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the sec- 
ond sentence of the third paragraph of sec- 
tion 1864 of title 28 of the United States Code 
is amended to read as follows: “He shall re- 
ceive $10 per day for each day necessarily 
employed in the performance of his duties.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JUDGES OF U.S. DISTRICT COURT OF 
PUERTO RICO 

The Clerk called the the bill (H.R. 
3999) to provide the same life tenure and 
retirement rights for judges hereafter 
appointed to the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Puerto Rico as the judges 
of all other U.S. district courts now have. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the 
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proponent of the bill or a member of the 
committee how many years of the in- 
cumbent judge’s 8-year term remain to 
be served; and also whether or not they 
are now elected officials in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. CELLER. They are not elected 
Officials, they are appointed. This 
applies only to the judges in Puerto Rico. 
I am informed that there is now only one 
judge involved. 

Mr. HALL. There is one now, but 
there is a vacancy to be filled as a result 
of our last Judicial Increment Act, is 
that correct? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, can the gen- 
tleman tell me how many years of the 
8-year term of the present judge remains 
to be served? 

Mr. CELLER. I think the judge there 
has served pretty much a full term. 

Mr. HALL. Can the gentleman advise 
me whether or not this judge has now 
the same independence, security, and re- 
tirement benefits to which other Federal 
judges are entitled? 

Mr. CELLER. He has everything you 
suggest except he does not have the in- 
dependence that comes from a life 
tenure. That, of course, is a very 
precious right to all judges, an absolute 
independence. It is supposed to give him 
independence from every conceivable 
pressure. 

Mr. HALL. What is the amount of 
the annual salary paid to the incumbent 
at this time? 

Mr. CELLER. This judge is paid the 
same salary as other U.S. district court 
judges, $30,000. 

Mr. HALL. What is the reason for 
the delay, if the gentleman has that 
within his knowledge, in appointing a 
second judge in Puerto Rico? Is the 
work load so small that we really do not 
need a second judge? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not know the rea- 
son for the delay. That is a matter for 
the White House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to ask the 
gentleman from New York a question. 
Can he tell me why the other body has 
consistently opposed this legislation, and 
has refused to approve it? 

Mr. CELLER. I wish I knew, but I 
cannot give the answer to that question; 
I do not know. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the eligible bills on the Consent 
Calendar. 


RE-REFERRAL OF A BILL 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill H.R. 
6009, heretofore referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs be 
re-referred to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Col- 
orado? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT 
BANKS 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
4152) to amend the Federal Farm Loan 
Act and the Farm Credit Act of 1933 to 
provide means for expediting the retire- 
ment of Government capital in the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks, including 
an increase in the debt permitted such 
banks in relation to their capital and 
provision for the production credit as- 
sociations to acquire additional capital 
stock therein, to provide for allocating 
certain earnings of such banks and as- 
sociations to their users, and for other 


purposes. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 4152 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended, is here- 
by amended— 

(a) by inserting immediately before the 
semicolon at the end of paragraph (1) of 
section 202(a) thereof (12 U.S.C. 1031(1)) 
the following: “or without collateral to the 
extent authorized under rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration”; 

(b) by striking out “Provided” and all that 
follows it in section 203(a) thereof (12 U.S.C. 
1041) and substituting therefor the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That the aggregate amount 
of the outstanding debentures and similar 
obligations issued by the Federal intermedi- 
ate credit banks shall not exceed fifteen times 
the surplus and paid-in capital of all such 
banks.”; 

(c) in section 205(a) thereof (12 U.S. O. 
1061 (a))— 

(i) by substituting “one-eighth” for “one- 
sixth” in the ninth sentence of paragraph 
(1); and 

(ii) by inserting the folowing as two sepa- 
rate paragraphs between the eleventh and 
twelfth sentences of paragraph (2): 

“Each Federal intermediate credit bank, 
with the approval of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, may determine the amount of addi- 
tional class B stock in the bank to be sub- 
scribed for by the production credit asso- 
ciations in the farm credit district served by 
the bank in order to provide capital to meet 
the credit needs of the bank. The amount 
so determined shall be allotted among the 
production credit associations in the district 
upon such basis that, as nearly as may be 
practicable, the sum of the class B stock 
already owned and the additional amount to 
be subscribed for by each association will be 
in the same proportion to the total amount 
of class B stock already owned and to be 
subscribed for by all of the associations in 
the district that the average indebtedness 
(loans and discounts) of each association to 
the bank during the immediately preceding 
three fiscal years is of the average of such 
indebtedness of all production credit associa- 
tions to the bank during such three-year 
period. Each production credit association 
shall subscribe for class B stock in the bank 
in the amount so allotted to it. Such sub- 
scriptions shall be subject to call and pay- 
ment therefor shall be made at such times 
and in such amounts as may be determined 
by the bank. 

“Whenever the relative amounts of class B 
stock in a Federal intermediate credit bank 
owned by the production credit associations 
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differ substantially from the proportion in- 
dicated in the preceding paragraph, and ad- 
ditional subscriptions to class B stock 
through which such proportion could be 
reestablished are not contemplated, the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit bank, with the ap- 
proval of the Farm Credit Administration, 
may direct either separately or in combina- 
tion such transfers, retirements, and reissu- 
ance of outstanding class B stock among the 
associations as will reestablish the aforesaid 
proportion as nearly as may be practicable. 
Outstanding class B stock which is trans- 
ferred or retired for this purpose shall be 
the oldest stock held by the association and 
the bank shall pay the association therefor 
at the fair book value thereof not exceeding 
par and collect therefor from any production 
credit association to which such stock is 
transferred or reissued.”; and 

(d) in section 206 thereof (12 U.S.C, 
1072) — 

(i) by striking out “equal to 25 per centum 
of the outstanding capital stock and partici- 
pation certificates of the bank” from clause 
(3) of the first sentence of subsection (a); 

(ii) by striking out the second sentence of 
subsection (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
as a separate paragraph the following: 

“Amounts applied to reserve account as 
provided in (3) above, either heretofore or 
hereafter, shall be allocated on the same pa- 
tronage basis and have the same tax treat- 
ment as is provided in subsection (b) of 
this section for patronage refunds. Such al- 
locations of reserve account shall be subject 
to a first lien as additional collateral for any 
indebtedness of the holders thereof to the 
bank and in any case where such indebted- 
ness is in default may be retired and canceled 
for application on such indebtedness, and, in 
case of liquidation or dissolution of a holder 
thereof, such reserve account allocations may 
be retired, all as is provided for capital stock 
and participation certificates in section 205 
of this Act. At the end of any fiscal year 
that the reserve account of any bank exceeds 
25 per centum of its outstanding capital stock 
and participation certificates, such excess 
may be distributed, oldest allocations first, 
in class B stock and participation certificates 
issued as of the date of the allocations and, 
whenever the bank has no class A stock out- 
standing, also in money.“: and 

(iil) by inserting immediately before the 
last sentence of subsection (c) the following 
new sentence: “Any of the reserve estab- 
lished pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section shall be paid to the production 
eredit associations and other financing in- 
stitutions to which such reserve is allocated 
on the books of the bank.“ 

Sec. 2. The Farm Credit Act of 1933, as 
amended, is amended— 

(a) by adding the following at the end of 
subsection (b) of section 22 thereof (12 
U.S.C. 1131f (b)): “When so specified in the 
approval by the Federal intermediate credit 
bank, such dividends may be paid even 
though the amount in the surplus account 
provided for in subsection (a) is less than 
the minimum prescribed by the bank. If 
the bylaws of a production credit association 
so provide, (1) any remaining net earnings 
at the end of a fiscal year may be distributed 
on a patronage basis in class A stock of the 
association and, when the United States 
does not hold class A stock in the associa- 
tion, also in money, and (2) any part of the 
earnings for the fiscal year, in excess of 
operating expenses held in the surplus ac- 
count, may be allocated to borrowers on & 
patronage basis. With the approval of the 
Federal intermediate credit bank, amounts 
so allocated may be distributed, oldest alloca- 
tions first, in class A stock of the associa- 
tion issued as of the date of the allocation 
and, when the United States does not hold 
class A stock in the association, also in 
money. As used in the second preceding 
sentence ‘on a patronage basis’ means in the 
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proportion that the amount of interest 
earned on the loans of each borrower bears 
to the total interest earned on the loans of 
all borrowers during the fiscal year.”; and 

(b) by adding the following as a separate 
paragraph at the end of section 23 thereof 
(12 U.S.C, 1131g): 

“As a further means of providing capital, 
a production credit association may, upon 
such terms and conditions as may be pro- 
vided in its bylaws, require borrowers to 
invest in an equity reserve in the associa- 
tion. Amounts so invested by each borrower 
shall be subject to a lien for the indebtedness 
of the borrower to the association, applica- 
tion on such indebtedness in event of default 
by the borrower, charges for losses of the 
association which are in excess of other loss 
reserves and surplus, and any portion of the 
amounts so invested which have not been 
so used and no longer are required for the 
purposes of the association may be returned 
to the borrower by revolving or retirement, 
all as may be provided in said bylaws.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second in order to assure that there 
will be some explanation of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
a reorganization of the Federal Farm 
Loan and Farm Credit Act of 1933. This 
bill relates primarily to the intermediate 
credit banks and the production credit 
associations. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the mem- 
bership may understand what is involved 
I should go back and point out that at 
the time of the organization of this credit 
system we created the intermediate 
credit banks and the production credit 
associations and the Federal Govern- 
ment advanced all the capital stock. But 
it contemplated then and it has been 
contemplated ever since that ultimately 
we would transfer this stock to farmers 
who were participating in the system— 
that is borrowing money from the sys- 
tem—to the end that ultimately this 
would become a complete cooperative 
undertaking. 

Mr. Speaker, as far as the production 
credit associations are concerned that 
has almost been completed. There are 
only two in the United States that have 
any Federal capital in their structure 
at the present time. That total amount 
there is only $41,000. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in the intermediate 
credit banks, the institutions which re- 
discount the loans of the production 
credit associations, there is a very sub- 
stantial amount of Federal capital. I 
believe there is some $70 million of Fed- 
eral money still in the intermediate 
credit banks. 

In 1956 this Congress undertook to 
provide a system whereby the local asso- 
ciations would pay that out to the Fed- 
eral Government, and that system has 
worked all right, except that as the in- 
creased demand for farm credit, just like 
the increased demand for all credit, has 
developed. We have found that the Fed- 
eral Government had to put new capital 
into these banks from time to time just 
to hold its own as it were, in order to 
meet the growing demand for loans. 
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Mr. Speaker, this bill requires even 
greater participation on the part of the 
local borrowers and the local production 
credit associations. It requires they take 
their dividend moneys that they pre- 
viously received and pay them in and 
buy the Government stock. Ultimately 
this will assure the removal of all of the 
Government investment in the inter- 
mediate credit banks and in the produc- 
tion credit associations. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other major 
item in this bill and it is in here for the 
purpose of enabling the bank to carry 
their present load of financing without 
calling for more Government capital and 
that is, we increase the lending author- 
ity of the intermediate credit banks from 
10 times their present net worth to 15 
times their net worth. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, your committee 
knows no more than the other Members 
of Congress about the workings of that 
procedure, but we have been assured by 
the Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and by the presidents of several 
of the intermediate credit banks that in 
their opinion this is a perfectly safe pro- 
cedure. Therefore, as we see it, there 
cannot be any possibility of loss by doing 
this. It is in keeping with the general 
policy that has been going on over this 
country of making credit easier to all of 
the people over the country. 

Mr. Speaker, we hope that the Mem- 
bers of the House will approve this pro- 
gram to transfer the ownership of these 
banks into the farmers’ hands just as 
rapidly as there are earnings with which 
the transfer can be effected, to take these 
institutions out of the field of Govern- 
ment investment and making them 100 
percent farmer owned, like our land 
bank system is at the present time. 

For those who are not familiar with it, 
the land bank system was started on 
exactly the same basis as the intermedi- 
ate credit banker. Today farmers have 
paid out every dollar of the Govern- 
ment’s capital in the land bank system. 
That is entirely a cooperative operation 
with no Government money whatsoever 
in the system. That is what we want to 
make of the entire farm credit system. 
This bill is an important step. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, my request for time is only to supple- 
ment the remarks of the gentleman from 
Texas, who has very thoroughly and ade- 
a ag explained the purposes of this 


I think it should be stated first of all 
this is one bill that the Committee on 
Agriculture brings to the floor of the 
House with, so far as I know, unanimous 
approval not only of Members on both 
sides of the aisle, so far as the committee 
is concerned, but it has the endorsement 
of all the major farm organizations that 
are interested as well. 

Newer Members ask me to explain the 
difference between the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration and the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. The Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, as the gentleman from Texas 
explained, is almost entirely farmer 
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owned. There are certain segments that 
are already entirely farmer owned. 

The Farm Credit Administration is 
organized in somewhat similar fashion 
to our Federal Reserve System, so that 
there is not only adequate supervision, 
but through this system adequate capital 
is available. 

This is not Government money. They 
go into the open market and sell their 
debentures, they furnish financing by 
pooling their requirements and their 
resources. 

The Farmers Home Administration, of 
course, is an entirely different setup. 
The Farmers Home Administration is 
organized for the benefit of making loans 
from Government funds to farmers who 
might not otherwise have any other 
source of credit, either to purchase a 
farm or to equip a farm. They are given 
what we term a “soft loan.” It should 
also be said in fairness that through the 
years the Farmers Home Administration 
has likewise a very remarkable record 
of repayment of loans. The losses have 
been virtually nil. 

Through the efforts of the Farmers 
Home Administration many young men 
have been enabled to become farmers, to 
own a farm, and to own the farm equip- 
ment that probably they might not have 
been otherwise able to do. In this in- 
stance the legislation involves some 
minor changes in the operation of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

I feel that the bill is a good one. I 
know of no opposition to it, and I hope 
it will receive the complete support of 
the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE]. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 4152. 

The purpose of this bill is to enable 
the intermediate credit banks and the 
production credit associations to better 
serve the expanded needs of farmers 
and ranchers while simultaneously re- 
ducing or eliminating the need for more 
Government capital in the Farm Credit 
System. 

The farm credit system is an inde- 
pendent agency of Government apart 
from the Department of Agriculture. It 
is composed of the banks for cooperatives, 
12 Federal land banks, 12 intermediate 
credit banks, 763 Federal land bank as- 
sociations, and 487 production credit 
associations. 

From 1923 to 1956 the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks were owned entirely 
by the U.S. Government. Starting in 
1957 pursuant to the Farm Credit Act 
of 1956, the capital stock of these banks 
was divided into class A stock which was 
held by the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration for the U.S. Government 
and class B steck which was issued only 
to production credit associations. 

Under the 1956 act, a complex for- 
mula was established to encourage the 
retirement of Government-owned capital 
in the intermediate credit banks. This 
formula has not worked as rapidly as is 
desirable, and in spite of substantial 
growth, they now have $33.2 million more 
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Government capital today than they did 
on January 1, 1957. 

This bill proposes to change the 10 
to 1 debt to capital ratio now permitted 
under the 1956 formula to 15 to 1. The 
effect of this change will be to allow 
these banks to have outstanding obliga- 
tions for their benefit and account equal 
to 15 times their paid-in capital and 
surplus. Therefore it is hoped they will 
not have to draw as much Government 
capital out of the revolving fund avail- 
able for that purpose. 

The bill also provides for the manda- 
tory retirement of Government capital in 
these banks and it provides for addi- 
tional purchases of class B stock by the 
PCA’s which are now almost entirely 
farmer owned. 

The bill was unanimously approved by 
the Subcommittee on Conservation and 
Credit on February 17, and it received 
the. unqualified support of all farm or- 
ganizations. The full Committee on 
Agriculture unanimously approved the 
bill February 25. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill, H.R, 4152? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INCREASE FHA LOAN FUND 
LIMITATION 


Mr. POAGE, Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
5075) to amend the Consolidated Farm- 
ers Home Administration Act of 1961 in 
order to increase the limitation on the 
amount of loans which may be insured 
under subtitle A of such act, as amended. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
HR. 5075 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

` Section 1. That section 308 of the Con- 
solidated Farmers Home Administration Act 
of 1961 is amended by striking out the figure 
“$200,000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
the figure “$450,000,000”. 

' Sec. 2. That section 308(a) of the above 
cited Act is amended by striking out “except 
that no agreement shall provide for purchase 
by the Secretary at a date sooner than three 
years from the date of the note:“. 

Sec. 3. That section 308(b) of the above 
cited Act is amended by striking out the en- 
tire subsection (b) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a new subsection (b) as follows: (b) 
may retain out of payments by the borrower 
a charge at a rate specified in the insurance 
agreement applicable to the loan.” 

Sec. 4. That section 309(e) of the above 
cited Act is amended by striking out “such 
portion of the charge collected in connec- 
tion with the insurance of loans at least 
equal to a rate of one-half of 1 per centum 
per annum on the outstanding principal ob- 
ligations and the remainder of such charge” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “all or a portion, 
not to exceed one-half of 1 per centum of 
the unpaid principal balance of the loan, 
of any charge collected in connection with 
the insurance of loans; any remainder of 
any such charge”. 

Sec. 5. That section 309 (f) (1) of the above 
cited Act is amended by striking the figure 
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“$25,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the figure “$50,000,000”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
other part of the matter relating to the 
farmers’ credit which the gentleman 
from Indiana referred to a moment ago. 
This relates to the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. 

It happens that this relationship does 
not relate to the loans that are financed 
out of the Government Treasury. There 
is a loan guaranteed by the Farmers 
Home Administration which involves 
private, not Government money. In 
fact, the matter to which we directed our 
attention in this important legislation is 
the authority of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration to guarantee loans. At the 
present time that authority extends to 
$200 million in loans. 

Those are real estate loans. Those are 
the loans that are made to enable a ten- 
ant to buy a home. They are the loans 
that are made to develop rural property 
that is owned by rural families. They 
are the loans that are made under the 
water facilities provision that enables the 
rural people to secure loans for the de- 
velopment of rural water facilities. 

This water facilities program is one of 
the most rapidly expanding programs we 
now have. I think it has proven it is 
one of the best and most effective pro- 
grams we have had developed since the 
days of REA; It is bringing thousands 
of rural homes the benefit of running 
water. But it does it at the expense of 
the local association, not at the expense 
of the Government, because these loans 
are all repayable and are being repaid. 

These particular loans carry an inter- 
est rate which is ordinarily 4.5 percent. 
These loans are being made as far as they 
can within the limits of the $200 million 
on the basis of using the funds that are 
advanced by private lenders and guaran- 
teed by the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. There is a charge which has been 
in the past one-half of 1 percent, which 
charge has resulted in the accumulation 
of a surplus or a profit of approximately 
$14 million in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 

It seems to me that this is probably 
the greatest bargain that the Govern- 
ment gets anywhere in the way of financ- 
ing. Since 1948 we have been guarantee- 
ing these loans. Now instead of costing 
the Government a dime we have a profit 
of almost $14 million on the transactions, 
and the people who are receiving the 
loans are receiving all the help they 
would have received had the loans been 
made from the U.S. Treasury. I think 
that is a splendid record, one which we 
should continue. 

It is obvious that in connection with 
these loans which, like our other opera- 
tions, rural or urban, there is a require- 
ment for more and more capital. You 
cannot buy a farm today for what you 
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could buy it in 1948, not for two or three 
times what you would have paid then. 

You cannot build a water system for 
what you could build it in 1948. It would 
probably cost two or three times what 
it cost in 1948. The result is that where 
the $200 million seemed adequate in 
1948, it is thoroughly inadequate today. 
What we have done under the terms of 
this bill is to ingrease from $200 million 
to $450 million the authority to make 
this kind of guaranteed loan. 

Along with that we have of necessity 
given the Secretary the authority to 
make such adjustments so as to make the 
operation of this larger amount a practi- 
cal proposition. That is what we mean 
when we say, we changed the figure from 
$25 million to $50 million. That is the 
revolving fund. That is the fund of loans 
which the FHA has made and which it 
has not yet placed in the hands of pri- 
vate borrowers. You understand that 
the Farmers Home Administration does 
not go out and simply find a farm on 
which a few thousand dollar loan is 
sought and say, “Now will somebody in 
the community lend $3,000 on this 
farm?“ To do that would, of course, bog 
us down in interminable redtape. What 
they do is to take a whole group of these 
loans, maybe a million dollar worth and 
take them to some lending agency, prob- 
ably a life insurance company, and say, 
“Here is a million dollars worth of these 
loans. Do you want them?” And the 
life insurance company says, “Yes, we 
will take a million dollars worth” or a 
million and one-half dollars worth or 
$500,000 worth and the FHA writes the 
guarantee on the entire group. It as- 
sembles large amounts of these loans be- 
fore it makes these guarantees to the 
insurance companies. Since we are more 
than doubling the volume of loans, we 
felt that we had to at least double the 
amount of this revolving fund. 

Then we have here too the proposition 
that the old law provided a specific 
charge of one-half of 1 percent for this, 
and we provide here that the Secretary 
may charge something less than one- 
half of 1 percent for this service because 
we believe as the volume of the servicing 
increases, the charge can be decreased. 
That is an economic law that we believe 
applies all across the board. 

We have also provided that the Secre- 
tary is not bound by the 3-year limita- 
tion that we have had in the law. We 
required him to wait 3 years before he 
could redeem any loan. We have re- 
moved that provision to give him a little 
more leeway. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Iyield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. I would simply like to ask 
the gentleman from Texas one question, 
after first stating that I am thoroughly 
in favor of this bill and I am well aware 
that the FHA loans have a 106-percent 
history of repayment. At least that is 
the record of repayments in my State. 
Of course, I am well aware of the valu- 
able work that they do. I even agree 
that perhaps the revolving fund should 
be extended in the form of insured lend- 
ing authority to this amount especially 
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since it does not involve moneys from 
the Treasury. 

But my question is this, I have had 
complaints since the last election in 
counties where there were only two qual- 
ified attorneys that in many instances 
one attorney has been removed on a 
patronage basis or for some such reason 
which I do not thoroughly understand 
never having been in the position of the 
majority in my relatively short term in 
the Congress. But this leads to discrim- 
ination or at least the designation of one 
lawyer. Of course, I am not a lawyer 
either and so maybe I just need to be 
educated in that regard. As I say, it 
leads to the designation of one lawyer 
who passes on the titles and the loans 
and the abstracts before the legal ar- 
rangement is made with the FHA or the 
local banking authority. 

My question is this, If this is true, 
much as I eschew such action in both 
parties, ordinarily, will this simply give 
an extra $250 million worth of money to 
play with, in an otherwise perfectly good 
program, which might become a patron- 
age bank? 

Mr. POAGE. I would say that the 
gentleman from Missouri raises a very 
difficult question, and one for which I 
do not believe we have a perfect answer. 

I do not believe this bill will affect the 
problem one way or another. It will 
neither aggravate nor diminish the 
problem. 

It may be some comfort to the gentle- 
man to realize that the problem exists, 
whether there are one or two parties in 
the area. It gets onto a personal basis, 
as well as a party basis. The same prob- 
lem has developed in my State. 

Mr. HALL. It even gets on a financial 
basis, and when the pocketbook is cut 
off it hurts either one or both parties. 

This is an otherwise excellent pro- 
gram. I believe the gentleman from 
Texas has explained the bill adequately, 
and I believe the gentleman would agree 
the program should not be fouled up by 
too much of that. 

Mr. POAGE. I certainly agree. I 
would point out what has been done by 
our State administrator, which I believe 
is along the right line. 

Our State office publishes a list of 
qualified attorneys, which is available to 
anyone, wherever anyone is organizing 
a water facility. Most of these attorney 
fights are with regard to the water facili- 
ties, and we have the same problem with 
engineers. 

Our State office has required the bar 
association to approve the people on the 
list. They put anybody on who gets that 
approval. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
his explanation and for yielding to me. 
I hope this becomes a national effort. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, in furtherance of the very ade- 
quate explanation made by the gentle- 
man from Texas, which was further en- 
lightened by the question of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, I wish to say that 
while our good chairman is correct that 
the Farmer’s Home Administration is not 
directly responsible for making loans of 
actual treasury funds, nonetheless, such 
debentures as are sold or handled 
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through the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion do bear the complete and full re- 
sponsibility of the U.S. Government. So 
they are in the form, I suppose one 
would say, really of Government credit. 
That is the interpretation I intended to 
put on it. 

In accord with the explanation I made 
in connection with the prior bill, I wish 
to reiterate that I believe this is an ex- 
cellent bill. 

I have had some misgivings about the 
extension of the activities of the Farm- 
er’s Home Administration in the area of 
recreation. I feel, however, that the ad- 
ministrator is proceeding slowly in this 
area, and carefully. I hope, even though 
we may have a few “bloopers” in this 
area, that out of the experience we have 
acquired we will be able to determine just 
what areas of recreation the Farmers 
Home Administration can properly enter 
and the type of loans they can properly 
make, and that the fine record of the 
Farmer’s Home Administration will not 
be lowered by this new field of credit. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. I merely point out that a 
similar bill did pass the House last year, 
too late for action to be taken by the 
other body. 

I also rise in support of H.R. 5075. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill is 
to increase from $200 million to $450 mil- 
lion the aggregate amount of loans that 
may be insured each year by the Farmers 
Home Administration for farm owner- 
ship and soil and water conservation. 

Under the insured loan program, FHA 
does not lend money directly; it merely 
guarantees or insures lenders that in 
case of nonpayment, the FHA stands 
behind the loan and is willing to meet 
the obligations of the defaulted lender. 

Hearings on H.R. 2468, a similar bill, 
were held by the Subcommittee on Con- 
servation and Credit on February 17, 
and the subcommittee unanimously ap- 
proved the clean bill, H.R. 5075, which 
incorporates several technical amend- 
ments requested by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

All farm organizations appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee and supported 
the purposes of this legislation. 

The Farm Bureau testified in favor of 

an adequate increase and pointed out 
that— 
In light of the present budgetary situation, 
we would be inclined to support the Presi- 
dent’s budget message recommendation of 
increasing the authority for insured loans by 
$100 million. 


The subcommittee was informed that 
the President approved the increase to 
$450 million on the day our hearings 
were held. 

Last year the House passed H.R. 7073 
which also increased FHA insured loan 
authority from $200 million to $450 mil- 
lion. The bill died in the other body. 
The Department also recommended only 
a $100 million increase last year and 
pointed out that such an increase would 
entail an additional administrative cost 
of $5 million annually. 
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Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of H.R. 5075 and to com- 
mend the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace] for his excellent explanation of 
the bill. As stated by the gentleman 
from Texas, the purpose of this bill is 
to increase the limitation on the amount 
of loans which the Federal Government 
can insure under the provisions of sub- 
title A of the Consolidated Farmers 
Home Administration Act of 1961 from 
$200 million to $450 million and to facili- 
tate the administration of the increased 
loan fund. 

The Farmers Home Administration 
was created in 1937 to administer loans 
to farm owners and operators who were 
unable to secure financing from any 
other source. Its operation has been 
similar to the insured loan fund admin- 
istered by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. This program has been one of 
the most successful of all programs ad- 
ministered by the Federal Government 
over the years. It has enabled many 
thousands of individuals to own their 
farms or to remain on their farms when 
without the assistance of the Farmers 
Home Administration they would not 
have been able to do so. Of $600 million 
in outstanding loans as of March 31, 
1964, only $1.7 million of loans had been 
foreclosed. This is only 0.28 percent of 
the outstanding loans—a remarkable 
record indeed. Furthermore, the insur- 
ance fund derived from the charging of 
one-half of 1 percent on the loans made 
by FHA had grown to over $14 million 
as shown on December 31, 1964. 

Due to the ceiling imposed by Congress 
on FHA’s authority to insure loans, it 
has been forced to deny loans to many 
deserving and qualified farmers. This 
has crippled the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram designed for the American farmers. 
It is proposed by this bill that the in- 
sured loan fund be raised to $450 million 
from the present ceiling of $200 million 
annually. This increased authority will 
provide FHA greater flexibility for a 
more effective program. The lending 
authority of FHA is presently insufficient 
to allow it to make loans to meet the 
demand from qualified applicants. For 
example, as of June 30, 1964, FHA had 
on hand 14,837 applications for farm- 
owners and individual soil and water 
loans. This number had increased to 
16,324 by December 31, 1964, despite the 
fact that loans were being made at the 
rate of 1,200 per month during that 6- 
month period. 

The need for the increase in lending 
authority has been heightened by the 
provisions of title III of the Economic 
Opportunity Act which authorizes the 
Farmers Home Administration to make 
grants of $1,500 and loans of $2,500 to 
individuals who lack a credit rating ac- 
ceptable for the normal FHA loan pro- 
gram. Mr. Speaker, the proposed meas- 
ure was passed by this House under a 
suspension of the rules on August 17, 
1964. It died with the expiration of the 
88th Congress when the Senate failed to 
act on it in time. There should be no 
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opposition to this bill, and I would join 
in urging passage of H.R. 5075. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
merely to support bill H.R. 5075. I would 
like to point out in my own State of 
Wisconsin last year there were three 
times as many requests for loans as there 
was money and that the bill we have be- 
fore us would only increase the amount 
by slightly more than double. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana has made the point 
that these are obligations which the U.S. 
Government might be obliged to repay. 
I am sure he would have to agree this 
is more a technical obligation on the 
part of the Federal Government than a 
practical one, because history has shown, 
as the gentleman from Texas stated, that 
the insurance fund, one-half of 1 per- 
cent, which is set aside from the resale 
of these obligations, has been more than 
enough to cover any losses which have 
accrued. In fact, during the life of the 
program it has shown a profit of some 
$14 million to the country. So while 
technically these may be obligations of 
the Federal Government, the practical 
effect historically is that there is no ob- 
ligation because there are sufficient 
moneys set aside to cover any basic losses, 
at least so far, in the history of the pro- 


gram. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, in response to the gentleman’s state- 
ment, of course he is correct. However, 
we have to recognize that in the Farmers 
Home Administration we have an agency 
which has to operate not only in terms 
of what the present economic conditions 
are in agriculture but what they may be 
in the future. Certainly we must not 
ever forget in the event we would encoun- 
ter a severe drop in the economic cycle 
as far as agriculture is concerned, that 
these would thereby become obligations 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Texas 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 5075 with committee 
amendments. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION OUTSIDE 
CONTINENTAL LIMITS 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
5874) to amend Public Law 815, 81st 
Congress, with respect to the con- 
struction of school facilities for children 
in Puerto Rico, Wake Island, Guam, or 
the Virgin Islands for whom local edu- 
cational agencies are unable to provide 
education. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 5874 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 10 of the Act of September 23, 1950, as 
amended (20 U.S.C. 640), is amended by in- 
serting the following sentence after the first 
sentence thereof: “In any case in which the 
Commissioner makes arrangements under 
this section for constructing or otherwise 
providing minimum school facilities situated 
on Federal property in Puerto Rico, Wake 
Island, Guam, or the Virgin Islands, he may 
also include minimum school facilities nec- 
essary for the education of children resid- 
ing with a parent employed by the United 
States though not residing on Federal prop- 
erty, but only if the Commissioner deter- 
mines, after consultation with the appro- 
priate State educational agency, (1) that 
the construction or provision of such fa- 
cilities. is appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act, (2) that no local educa- 
tional agency is able to provide suitable free 
public education for such children, and (3) 
that English is not the primary language of 
instruction in schools in the locality.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as I under- 
stand, the ranking member of the sub- 
committee wants to ask some questions 
about the legislation at this time, for 
that purpose, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

This bill was reported without objec- 
tion by the subcommittee and the full 
committee of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, but I would like to clarify 
a couple of points on it. One is the need 
for the legislation. As I understand, the 
purpose is to correct a defect in earlier 
legislation so as to permit the Commis- 
sioner of Education to count, in deter- 
mining the size of the facilities of these 
on-base school facilities in Puerto Rico 
the children living off base who otherwise 
would be eligible for education. Am I 
correct in this point? 

Mr. DENT. The gentleman is correct 
in that this is one of the twin package 
impact laws, 815 and 874, both passed 
in 1950. In 1£54 the Congress decided 
that a need hac become apparent under 
Public Law 874 for the training and 
teaching of children on base who lived 
off base and Public 874 was amended to 
take care of that particular need. How- 
ever, throughout the years there has 
never been a real need for the same 
change to be made under Public Law 
815 which is the construction part of the 
impact legislation. However, in the last 
few years down in Puerto Rico and par- 
ticularly at Ramey Air Force Base, which 
is the SAC Air Force Base, there has been 
a problem about the number of children 
who live off base attending school on base 
under the provisions of Public Law 874. 

At this time SAC forces are being in- 
creased in that area and a new wing is 
being put on the base. Therefore, the 
barracks which have been used are no 
longer available for teaching and educa- 
tional purposes, and we either have to 
send the children to off-base schools 
where Spanish is the primary language, 
and where they are inadequate for the 
needs of children of American mainland 
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workers down there or we must enact 
this legislation. Therefore we come be- 
fore the House with a request, supported 
unanimously, as the gentleman has 
stated, by the members of the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee. We now 
recommend under Public Law 815 the 
construction of schools on base to train 
off-base children. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DENT. Iryield. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Am I correct in be- 
lieving that Puerto Rico is the only area 
where this legislation is presently ap- 
plicable or is likely to become applicable 
in the future? 

Mr. DENT. Yes, because it is the only 
area in which Federal funds are used in 
any instance where the primary lan- 
guage taught in the public schools is not 
English. 

Mr. FINDLEY. This authorizes Puer- 
to Rico, Guam, Wake Island, and the 
Virgin Islands as the only places where 
off-base facilities are considered inade- 
quate and where the primary language 
taught in the schools is not English? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. It will affect only 
Ramey Air Force Base and the Antilles 
School District, which includes the other 
schools in the island. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Do the children of those 
who are other than American employees, 
US. nationals, have permission to attend 
these schools? 

Mr. DENT. Only those who are on 
base and are the children of military per- 
sonnel; in other words, Puerto Ricans 
who belong to the U.S. Armed Forces, not 
civilians. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand. This does 
not provide education for those who are 
in nowise employed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment; is that correct? 

Mr. DENT. That is correct, since these 
schools would not be considered adequate 
inasmuch as the primary language is not 
English, but Spanish. 

Mr. GROSS. I want it absolutely 
clear that this bill does not propose to 
provide educational facilities for those 
other than employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, military or civilian; is this cor- 
rect? 

Mr. DENT. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. All US. citizens? 

Mr. DENT. That is correct. 

Mr.GROSS. This does not provide for 
the education of Puerto Rican nationals 
or those who are the children of Puerto 
Rican nationals employed by the US. 
Government? 

Mr. DENT. That is exactly right. 

Mr. GROSS. They are not educated 
in these schools? 

Mr. DENT. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
me, Is the growing number of U.S. na- 
tionals in Puerto Rico because of the 
beefing up of the Strategic Air Command 
or for other reasons? 

Mr. DENT. No, it is strictly due to the 
beefing up of the SAC Air Force base in 
Puerto Rico and taking over the facili- 
ties that are now used by the schools on 
the base. 
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As the gentleman knows, there has 
been a tendency among even the Gov- 
ernment employees to have larger fami- 
lies and therefore there is a larger group 
of children. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that, but 
it would be hard for me to assimilate a 
deal whereby we were spending our tax- 
payer’s money to educate the children 
of U.S. citizens who were working in 
Puerto Rico and operating factories that 
are driving our people out of business in 
this country because they cannot com- 
pete with the low wages paid in Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. DENT. I assure the gentleman 
that this legislation does not in any way 
open up educational facilities to those 
who do not work directly for the U.S. 
Government in one or the other agencies 
on the island. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. POLANCO-ABREU. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr. POLANCO-ABREU. Mr. Speaker, 
I support this bill, H.R. 5874. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Puerto Rico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLANCO-ABREU. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise for the first time to give my views 
in this Chamber with reference to pend- 
ing business. The bill under considera- 
tion. does not primarily affect Puerto 
Rico or Puerto Rican children. Rather, 
it is aimed mainly to help a segment of 
children of my fellow citizens from the 
50 States. 

It is my intention to participate active- 
ly in the deliberations of this forum to 
contribute what I can, as persuasively as 
Iam able, in debate, in offering my views 
with regard to matters before the House 
affecting the welfare of the Nation as a 
whole, not Puerto Rico alone. It is in 
this manner that I regard my responsibil- 
ities and duties as the elected Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico. 

In this sense, with legislation to come 
before the House in the months ahead, 
although I have no vote to give to any 
proposal, I hope you will indulge my par- 
ticipation in matters of general applica- 
tion, as I will welcome the participation 
of all of you in matters of peculiar in- 
terest to Puerto Rico. 

I desire now to express my support of 
H.R. 5874, which would amend Public 
Law 815 of the 81st Congress, to the end 
that better school facilities may be made 
available for the children of our good 
friends from the mainland who are em- 
ployed by the Federal Government in 
Puerto Rico and who live outside of Fed- 
eral property. The bill provides also for 
educational facilities for the children of 
similar families residing under similar 
circumstances in Wake Island, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands, but I shall direct 
my observations to the families living in 
Puerto Rico. 
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An explanation of H.R. 5874 reveals a 
flaw in Public Law 815 when it was en- 
acted in 1950, a fault which was not cor- 
rected when Public Law 874 amended the 
act in 1954 to permit these children to at- 
tend schools constructed on Federal 
property for children living on the base, 
if off-base school facilities were not 
available. However, in determining the 
need for school facilities to be construct- 
ed on the bases it has not been taken 
into account the number of children re- 
siding outside of Federal property for 
whom public or private schools in the 
area were either not sufficient or were 
not available. This has resulted in over- 
crowding the on-base school facilities to 
the extent where, I understand, the situ- 
ation has arrived at the point where 
some action is necessary. H.R. 5874 
seeks to provide the remedy. 

At the present time, in determining 
the need for school facilities on the 
bases, the Commissioner of Education 
can only take into account the number 
of children of Federal employees who 
are actually residing on the bases. Be- 
cause he cannot count the children of 
Federal employees living outside the 
bases, the federally provided schools 
have become crowded as the number of 
off-station children increased. This has 
indeed become a serious problem for the 
children of Federal employees in Puerto 
Rico who came from the mainland. Our 
medium of instruction is Spanish. Our 
public schools are crowded. Puerto Rico 
has done its best to provide adequate 
school facilities for all children and we 
have devoted approximately one-third 
of our budget for public education, but 
we simply have not been able to catch 
up with the situation. 

I am indeed in sympathy with the 
mainland families of Federal workers in 
Puerto Rico whose children do not enjoy 
adequate school facilities because of 
overcrowding. I feel that H.R. 5874 pro- 
vides the key to the solution of the prob- 
lem, and I express my strongest hope 
that H.R. 5874 will be enacted into law. 
This will give much-needed relief to the 
children of Federal employees living 
outside Federal property at Ramey Air 
Force Base, Fort Buchanan, Roosevelt 
Roads Naval Station, and Fort Allen in 
Puerto Rico. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Iyield to the gentlewoman 
from Hawaii who is the sponsor of this 
legislation. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I am es- 
pecially delighted to be able to appear 
before this body to ask support of H.R. 
5874, being its sponsor, and being ex- 
tremely interested in the educational 
problems and needs of all our children 
across the country. It is my privilege 
to rise to ask support for the particular 
needs of our children in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been demonstrated 
through the hearings and the evidence 
which has been accumulated by our sub- 
committee that the children in Puerto 
Rico associated with our Federal service 
there are not being granted the kind of 
education that we would consider ade- 
quate within the Continental United 
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States. They are being housed in in- 
adequate barracks. We are informed 
that many of these barracks will be 
closed. Not only are the conditions not 
conducive for the proper education of 
the youngsters but also I believe it ham- 
pers the activities of the military forces 
in this area. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the Members of 
this body to consider the urgency of the 
bill and the critical needs of the children 
and to vote favorably thereon. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. POWELL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 5874, a bill to amend Pub- 
lic Law 815, 81st Congress, with respect 
to the construction of school facilities for 
children in Puerto Rico, Wake Island, 
Guam, or the Virgin Islands for whom 
local educational agencies are unable to 
provide education. 

Last year when the superintendent of 
schools at Ramey Air Force Base called 
my attention to the growing need for in- 
creased facilities for children in Puerto 
Rico whose parents lived or worked on 
that base, I introduced this bill. Since 
that time, the number of children need- 
ing educational facilities has greatly ex- 
panded due to the increased number of 
Federal installations having been added 
or proposed for Puerto Rico. Asa result 
of the subcommittee investigation in 
Puerto Rico, greater stress was placed 
upon the immediacy of the need. 

At the present time, Public Law 815 
does not include authorization for the 
construction of schools for children liv- 
ing off Federal property when no local 
educational agency is able to provide the 
education for children in Puerto Rico, 
Guam, Wake Island, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. Such provisions are made on a 
limited basis for children in continental 
United States. 

Public Law 81-874 was amended in 
1954 to permit the children of persons 
employed by the United States in Puerto 
Rico, Guam, Wake Island, and the Virgin 
Islands not residing on Federal property 
to attend the schools constructed on 
base for schoolchildren living on base. 
However, such facilities are greatly over- 
crowded due to the expansion of present 
facilities. It is for this reason that Public 
Law 815 must be amended to care for chil- 
dren needing proper educational oppor- 
tunities. 

Since English is not the language gen- 
erally used in the public schools of Puerto 
Rico, it is necessary to include the follow- 
ing language in the present bill“ that 
English is not the primary language of 
instruction in schools in the locality.” 
Such language would provide the proper 
kind of instruction for American children 
of English-speaking parents. 

The urgency of this measure causes me 
to implore you to adopt this measure as 
proposed. : 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania {Mr. Dent] that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
5874. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING THE NATIONAL ARTS 
AND CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
ACT OF 1964 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H.R. 4714) to amend the 
National Arts and Cultural Development 
Act of 1964 with respect to the author- 
ization of appropriations therein. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill is the simplest possible 
bill. Members will recall that last year 
when this committee reported the Arts 
Council bill we sent it to the floor with 
no ceiling on appropriations. 

During the debate on the floor the de- 
sirability of limiting the authorized ap- 
propriations was discussed and the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN] offered an amendment which 
was accepted placing a ceiling on the 
appropriation of $150,000. 

We overlooked adding the words “per 
annum.” As a result, the operating 
funds for the Council are limited to 
$150,000 for its lifetime. It was clearly 
the intent of Congress that we should au- 
thorize up to $150,000 for each fiscal 
year. The bill H.R. 4714 corrects the 
error in existing law. It simply adds two 
words to the existing law. Those words 
are “per annum”, 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include a 
letter from Roger L. Stevens, Special As- 
sistant on the Arts, directed to the 
Speaker, the Honorable Jonn W. Mc- 
CORMACK. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1965. 
Hon, Jonn W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: The National Council 
on the Arts has the honor to transmit here- 
with for the consideration of the Congress a 
draft bill to provide for an annual appro- 
priation for expenses of the National Coun- 
cil on the Arts. 
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This bill would amend the National Arts 
and Cultural Development Act of 1964, ap- 
proved September 3, 1964, to authorize an- 
nual appropriations not to exceed $150,000. 
That act now authorizes total appropriations 
not to exceed $150,000. It is our understand- 
ing that this was intended to be an annual, 
and not a total, limitation, but that the 
words “per annum“ were inadvertently 
omitted. 

The justification for an annual appropria- 
tion is found in the legislation establishing 
the Council. The Council is established as 
a permanent agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment with ongoing functions. The Chairman 
is appointed for a term of 8 years. The mem- 
bers of the Council serve for terms of 6 years. 

Further, the Congress apparently contem- 
plated a level of activity for the Council be- 
yond that which could be financed if no 
more than $150,000 could be appropriated to 
it. Thus the bill provided for a chairman at 
an annual salary of $21,000 and a small staff. 
It also provided that the 25-member Council 
meet at least twice a year, that the Council 
members could be reimbursed for their serv- 
ices at a rate not exceeding $75 per diem, 
and that the Council would pay travel ex- 
penses of its members. Finally, the Council 
is to conduct studies to determine appropri- 
ate means to encourage and promote the arts, 
and consult with local, State, and Federal 
agencies, 

An initial appropriation of $50,000 was 
made to the Council by the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1965. This amount will 
enable the Council to organize and permit 
the hiring of a small staff. For 1966, the first 
full year of the Council’s operations, the 
President has approved a budget request of 
$150,000 in anticipation that the limitation 
on appropriations would be revised. 

It is our desire to encourage the formation 
of State art councils in every State in order 
to promote private and local interest and in- 
itiative. At the present time there are 23 
States with art councils. Preliminary in- 
vestigation indicates many are inactive be- 
cause of lack of coordinated information and 
direction. A current inventory of art needs 
and opportunities will be established in co- 
operation with the State councils, 

In order to assist State and local art groups, 
temporarily retained specialists on a per diem 
basis will make site visits to advise on the 
organization and program of local organiza- 
tions. A nationwide inventory of perform- 
ing artists and groups will be made to pro- 
vide a means of participation in our program 
in practically every town of any size. The 
Council will attempt to compile a reference 
library of periodicals in the arts fields for 
the use of the State art councils and other 
interested groups. 

If the National Council om the Arts is to 
carry out its responsibilities under the Na- 
tional Arts and Cultural Development Act in 
fiscal year 1966 and succeeding years, the 
limitation on appropriations in that act must 
be revised to permit an adequate level of 
financing. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that this draft bill is consistent with 
the administration's objectives. 

Sincerely, 
ROGER L, STEVENS, 
Special Assistant on the Arts. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
have to agree with the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON], in observing that 
the omission of the words “per annum” 
in the drafting of the bill last year was 
a technical oversight. 
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I was among those who last year sup- 
ported the establishment of the Advi- 
sory Council on the Arts, and I did so 
with the expectation that the House 
would await a study and recommenda- 
tions of the Council before proceeding 
to consider any other legislation. How- 
ever, I should like to ask the gentleman 
from New Jersey: Is is not a fact that 
the President has only recently, within 
the last several weeks, appointed the 
members of this National Advisory Coun- 
cil? Is it not also a fact that your sub- 
committee has already begun hearings 
on legislation to subsidize arts even be- 
fore the Advisory Council has had an op- 
portunity to meet and provide us with 
any advice? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman is correct. The President 
very recently did appoint the members 
of the National Advisory Council on the 
Arts. They have not met as yet. They 
have not made recommendations. It is 
also a fact that. the subcommittee, of 
which I am chairman and of which the 
gentleman is the ranking minority mem- 
ber, has had hearings on more than 100 
bills to establish National Arts and Hu- 
manities. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would like to observe, 
as I indicated last year when I supported 
the establishment of an Advisory Coun- 
cil, that there are ways in which the 
Federal Government can encourage and 
promote the arts without directly subsi- 
dizing the arts. It is very disturbing to 
me that we are already moving ahead 
with legislation to subsidize directly the 
arts even before the Advisory Council has 
had an opportunity to provide advice. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
would like to make it perfectly clear that 
in the debates on the passage of the 
Council on the Arts legislation last year 
the gentleman from Michigan did ex- 
press strong reservations. He did say 
that because the subsidy features in that 
legislation had been eliminated he could 
support the legislation, and indicated he 
would not support the subsidy legisla- 
tion. The record will show that, I think. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, first of all I would like to 
ask the gentleman from New Jersey how 
much has been expended upon this par- 
ticular promotion of culture so far? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
President has appointed a Chairman of 
the Council whose salary is $21,000. 
There has been appointed a small staff of 
four secretaries. That, to my knowledge, 
is the limit of all the expenditures. 

Mr. GROSS. In view of the fact there 
has been no Commission until a few days 
ago, and the Chairman has had nothing 
to chair up to this point, I wonder what 
the expenditure has been for? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thought I just told the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What was it in terms of 
money? Can the gentleman state? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. For 
this year the total expenditure for the 
fiscal year will be $50,000. 

Mr. GROSS. $50,000, without a Coun- 
cil for the Chairman to chair? 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
Council does exist. Unless this legisla- 
tion per annum is passed, it will meet, I 
suppose, a time or two. It is supposed to 
meet twice a year. The Chairman of the 
Council is appointed for an 8-year 
term. This legislation if now passed 
would carry $21,000 per year. His salary 
alone would exceed the total expenditure 
aa existed before the passage of this 

Mr. GROSS. What is it you propose to 
accomplish? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
propose to accomplish the addition of 
the words “per annum” to the statute. 

Mr. GROSS. So that you will not 
have to come in and justify $150,000 
every year? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Oh, 
no, that is not it at all. The gentleman 
knows perfectly well that this is merely 
an authorization, and in order to have 
the great Committee on Appropriations 
appropriate this money from year to 
year, they should and they will appear 
before the Committee on Appropriations 
to justify up to a maximum of $150,000. 
The House meets every year and acts on 
the appropriation. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that, but 
you will not come in again with an au- 
thorizing bill next year or thereafter to 
justify $150,000? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is right. 

Mr. GROSS. This will take pretty 
good care of that; will it not? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I am talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Let 
me be perfectly candid. I am not being 
devious about this. The basic law is in 
existence. What I want to do is place 
on a permanent basis the expenditure of 
no more than $150,000 per annum. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand; so that 
there will be ample funds to pay the con- 
sultants and contract-hire personnel up 
to $75 per day, plus expenses; so that 
there will be ample funds to pay $75 per 
diem and travel expenses to members of 
the Council. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is right. 

Mr. GROSS. That is in addition to 
$21,000 a year for a cultural director, or 
whatever he is, the Chairman of the 
Council to promote what is called 
culture. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
$21,000, I might say, is included. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the gentleman by 
any chance take a trip overseas to find 
out how culture is going in some foreign 
countries or multifarious countries? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. This 
gentleman did go, and not at the Govern- 
ment’s expense. It was in the course of 
regular business, which he conducted at 
great sacrifice. He made regular trips, 
but not at the Government’s expense. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
agree with me that here in the District of 
Columbia, where you are attempting to 
promote all this culture at a fancy cost to 


all the taxpayers of the country, it might 
be a good idea to spend this $150,000 for 
some clinics or other facilities, located in 
the proper places, to treat and reduce 
the number of people infected with 
syphilis and gonorrhea? This city, I 
would say to the gentleman from New 
Jersey, has the dubious distinction of 
having the highest rate of venereal 
disease per capita, or close to the highest 
rate of any city of comparable population 
in the United States. How can you talk 
about culture and spending $150,000 on 
a commission and a chairman of a com- 
mission to promote culture under those 
circumstances? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I see 
no connection between social diseases and 
culture. The gentleman has left me 
completely. I am in favor of eradicat- 
ing illness and poverty, but I do not think 
it is appropriate to try to do so under 
this act. Of course, if the gentleman 
wants to establish clinics, I will cospon- 
sor such legislation with him. 

Mr. GROSS. All I am saying is that 
before you help bankrupt the Treasury 
by spending millons of dollars on cul- 
tural centers and commissions in the 
District of Columbia, I would think you 
would want to give attention to the social 
afflictions that exist in this area where 
you want to center all of this culture, and 
that sort of thing. It has been sug- 
gested by one of my colleagues that you 
might want to have sound bodies and 
sound minds for an appreciation of these 
wonderful things of life. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill, H.R. 4714? 

The question was taken. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make a point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 217, nays 113, not voting 103, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 33] 
YEAS—217 

Adams Cameron Edwards, Calif. 
Albert Carter Evans, Colo 
Anderson, Celler Everett 

Tenn. Chelf Evins, Tenn. 
Andrews, Clark Farbstein 

Glenn Cohelan Farnsley 
Andrews, Corman Farnum 

N. Dak. Craley Feigħan 
Annunzio Cramer Flood 
Aspinall Culver Fogarty 

S Curtin Ford, Gerald R, 
Barrett Daddario Fraser 
Bates Daniels Frelinghuysen 
Beckworth Davis, Wis. Fuqua 
Bingham Dawson Garmatz 
de la Garza Gathings 

Brademas Dent Giaimo 
Broomfield Denton Gibbons 
Brown, Calif. Dingell Gonzalez 
Broyhill, Va. Dow Goodell 
Burke Downing Green, Pa. 
Burton, Calif. Dulski igg 
Byrne, Pa. Duncan, Oreg. Grider 
Cahill Dyal 
Callan Edmondson Grover 
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Rogers, Fla. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 


Roush 
Rumsfeld 
Saylor 
Schisler 
Schmidhauser 
Schneebeli 


Schweiker 
Scott 
Secrest 
Senner 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Stafford 
Stalbaum 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 


Vigorito 
Walker, N. Mex. 
Watts 
Weltner 
White, Idaho 
Wolff 

Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 

Young 
Zablocki 


Martin, Nebr.. 
Michel 
Minshall 


Moore 


Murray 
O'Konski 
O'Neal, Ga. 
Passman 
Poft 

Pool 
Quillen 
Reid, III. 
Roberts 
Robison 
Rogers, Tex. 
Roudebush 
Satterfield 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Smith, Va. 
Springer 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stephens 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Tuck 


Younger 


Dickinson 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Dwyer 


Hagen, Calif. Marsh 
Hal Mathias 
Hamilton Matsunaga 
Hanley Matthews 
Hanna Meeds 
Hansen, Iowa Miller 
Hansen, Wash. Mills 
Hardy Mink 
Mize 
Harvey, Mich. Moeller 
Hathaway Morgan 
Hawkins Morris 
Hechler Morrison 
Hicks Morse 
Holifield Morton 
Horton Mosher 
Howard Moss 
Hungate Multer 
Huot Murphy, II 
Ichord Natcher 
Jacobs Nedzi 
Jennings Nelsen 
Joelson Nix 
Johnson, Calif. O’Brien 
Johnson, Okla. O'Hara, Ill. 
Jones, Ala. O’Hara, Mich. 
Karsten Olsen, Mont. 
Karth Olson, Minn, 
Kastenmeler Ottinger 
Kee Patman 
Keith Patten 
Kelly Pelly 
Keogh Perkins 
King, Calif. Pickle 
King, Utah Pike 
Kunkel Poage 
McCarthy Price 
McClory Pueinski 
McDade Quie 
McDowell Randall 
McFall Redlin 
McGrath Reid, N.Y. 
McVicker Reifel 
MacGregor Reinecke 
Machen Reuss 
Mackay Rhodes, Ariz. 
Madden Rhodes, Pa 
Mahon Rivers, S. O 
Rivers, Alaska 
NAYS—113 
Adair Dole 
Anderson, Ill. Dorn 
Andrews, Dowdy 
George W Duncan, Tenn. 
Arends Edwards, Ala 
Ashmore Erlenborn 
Baldwin Findley 
Fisher 
Battin Flynt 
Belcher Fountain 
Bell Gettys 
Bennett Gross 
Gubser 
Betts Gurney 
Bonner Hagan, Ga. 
Bow Haley 
Bray Hall 
Brock Halleck 
Brown, Ohio Hansen, Idaho 
Buchanan Harsha 
Burleson Harvey, Ind. 
Burton, Utah Hébert 
Byrnes, Wis Henderson 
Cabell Hull 
Callaway Hutchinson 
Casey Jarman 
Cederberg Johnson, Pa 
Chamberlain Jonas 
Clancy Jones, Mo. 
Clausen, King, N.Y. 
Don H Kornegay 
Clawson, Del Langen 
Collier Latta 
Colmer Lennon 
Cooley Lipscomb 
Cunningham Long, La. 

e McCulloch 
Davis, Ga McEwen 
Devine Martin, Ala. 

NOT VOTING—103 
Abbitt Bolton 
Abernethy Brooks 
Addabbo Broyhill, N.C. 
Ashbrook Carey 
Ashley Cleveland 
Bandstra Clevenger 
Blatnik Conable 
Boland Conte 
Bolling Conyers 


Ellsworth. 
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Fallon Landrum Roosevelt 
Fascell Leggett Rostenkowski 
Fino Lindsay Roybal 
Foley Long, Md Ryan 
Ford, Love St Germain 

William D McMillan St. Onge 
Friedel Macdonald Scheuer 
Fulton, Pa. Mackie Selden 
Fulton, Tenn. Martin, Mass. Shipley 
Gallagher May Sickles 
Gilbert Minish Sisk 
Gilligan Monagan Smith, Calif. 
Grabowski Moorhead Staggers 
Gray Murphy, N.Y. Tenzer 
Green, Oreg. O'Neill, Mass. Todd 
Griffiths Pepper Toll 

Philbin Vivian 

Helstoski Pirnie Walker, Miss. 
Herlong Powell Whalley 
Holland Purcell Whitten 
Hosmer Race Widnall 
Irwin Resnick Williams 
Kirwan Rodino iUis 
Kluczynski Rogers, Colo. Wilson, Bob 
Krebs Ronan Wilson, 
Laird Roncalio Charles H. 


So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Lindsay and Mrs. Bolton for, with 
Mr. Broyhill of North Carolina against. 

Mr. Widnall and Mr. Pirnie for, with Mr. 
Smith of California against. 

Mrs. Dwyer and Mr. Cleveland for, with 
Mr. Curtis against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Gilbert with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Conte. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Conable. 

Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Minish with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Brooks with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Donohue with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Fulton of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Walker of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. Helstoski with Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. Tenzer with Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Roybal. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Sickles with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Blatnik. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Abernethy. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. Abbitt. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Grabowski. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. Gallagher. 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. St Germain. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Ryan. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Shipley. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Krebs. 

Mr. William D. Ford with Mrs. Green of 
Oregon. 

Mr. Long of Maryland with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Fascell with Mr. Leggett. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. Charles H. Wilson. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Irwin with Mr. Mackie. 

Mr. Clevenger with Mr. Foley. 

Mr. Race with Mr. Gilligan. 

Mr. Love with Mr. Todd. 

Mr. Bandstra with Mr. Roncalio, 
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Mr. ARENDS and Mr. DON H. CLAU- 
SEN changed their vote from “yea” to 
“nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 


ISRAEL AND BONN 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the deci- 
sion of the Government of Israel to ac- 
cept West Germany’s bid for formal 
diplomatic relations, announced this 
weekend, is welcome indeed. 

This decision, when carried out, will 
help to normalize relations between two 


very important countries. It should also 
help to clear the international atmos- 
phere. 


Mr. Speaker, it remains to be seen 
whether the Arab States will act in such 
a way as to permit this development to 
advance the cause of peace and stability 
in the world. Their initial reaction has 
been less than encouraging. We can 
only hope at this point that reason and 
commonsense will prevail. 

It would seem to me that the normal- 
ization of relations between Israel and 
West Germany should not be used as a 
pretext for irresponsible actions injuri- 
ous to the cause of peace in the world. 
Certainly within the community of re- 
sponsible, free nations, every effort 
should be made to follow the Golden Rule 
and to maintain friendly and peaceful 
relations. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Europe of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, Iam deeply concerned 
about any and all developments which 
tend to impair relations within the com- 
munity of free nations. Only a few 
weeks ago, on February 17, 1965, I took 
the floor to caution that the reported 
disagreement between Israel and West 
Germany on the question of assistance 
programs should not be allowed to dis- 
rupt relations between our two stanch 
allies. I said on that occasion: 

I am taking the floor today to associate 
myself with the remarks of a number of my 
colleagues, including the previous speaker, 
the gentleman from New York, Congressman 
CELLER, expressing concern about the prob- 
lem which has apparently arisen in the re- 
lations between West Germany and Israel. 

Iam not familiar with the exact provisions 
of the agreement which was reportedly en- 
tered into between those two countries. 
Neither do I know the extent to which this 
agreement has already been fulfilled. I am 
aware, however, that West Germany has pro- 
vided substantial assistance to Israel to help 
that nation meet its security requirements. 

It would seem to me that whatever agree- 
ment is involved in the instance at hand, 
both countries should endeavor to live up to 
its terms. Certainly within the community 


of responsible, free nations, every effort 
should be made to follow the Golden Rule 
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and to keep relations on a friendly, peaceful 
and mutually beneficial basis. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on Eu- 
rope of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I 
am deeply concerned about any and all de- 
velopments which tend to impair relations 
within the community of free nations. I be- 
lieve that solidarity and mutual respect are 
the necessary elements of positive coopera- 
tion between all of us in the interest of world 
peace and security. I would be loath to see 
Communist efforts to divide us bear fruit. 

For these reasons, I earnestly hope that the 
disagreement which has apparently arisen 
in the relations between West Germany and 
rant may be resolved at the earliest possible 

ate. 


What I said then applies with equal 
force today. The circumstances have 
changed, and the issue is different, but 
the same rules apply; commonsense and 
courtesy should prevail in the conduct of 
relations betwen mature and responsible 
governments. 


Mr. Speaker, this morning the New 
York Times carried an editorial which 
reflects the sentiments I have just out- 
lined. It deals with this matter in more 
detail than I have been able to do in 1 
minute. I, therefore, insert this editorial 
in the RECORD: 


ISRAEL AND BONN 


The Israeli decision to accept West Ger- 
many’s bid for formal diplomatic relations 
is a constructive move that benefits both 
sides. It also helps clear the international 
atmosphere. Earlier reports of Israeli con- 
ditions for normalizing relations raised pos- 
sibilities that could have adversely affected 
the position of Chancellor Erhard’s govern- 
ment, while providing ammunition for 
Israel's enemies. 

As Israeli Foreign Minister Golda Meir 
remarked last week, the West German sug- 
gestion that diplomatic relations be estab- 
lished produced a debate “between the head 
and the heart” for every Israeli. With mem- 
ories of Hitler's mass murder of Jews still 
strong, it is understandable that there 
should be a carryover of emotional repug- 
nance to the idea even two decades after 
Nazism’s oyerthrow. The decision to accept 
Bonn’s offer, therefore, represents a victory 
for reason over emotion. Israel's interna- 
tional position and its economic prospects 
both stand to gain materially from closer ties 
with West Germany, and these considera- 
tions properly proved decisive. 

The confusion already reigning in Arab 
ranks testifies to Chancellor Erhard’s wisdom 
in deciding to counter Egypt’s welcome to 
Walter Ulbricht by the positive move of rec- 
ognizing Israel rather than the negative one 
of breaking relations with Cairo. President 
Nasser was not serving any Arab interest 
when he received the East German leader, 
and the result of his action has already 
brought open criticism of him from Tunisian 
President Bourguiba. 

Nasser’s recent threats against Bonn rep- 
resent a form of attempted blackmail that 
can only increase West German resentment. 
Many Arab leaders whose prestige is less 
personally involved than that of the Egyp- 
tian strong man can easily calculate that 
their countries would suffer substantially 
from a break in relations with Bonn. They 
are hardly likely to want to bear the costs 
of his folly. 

President Nasser did not plan it that way, 
but at this moment Israel and West Ger- 
many appear to be the prime beneficiaries 
of his blundering venture into international 
gamesmanship. 
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MISSION SAFETY 70 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include a statement by 
the President on Mission Safety 70. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker. In the 
last 7 years almost 300,000 Federal civil- 
ian employees have suffered disabling in- 
juries. That is a figure to make one ask, 
“Why is something not being done about 
it?” 

Something is being done about it. 
President Johnson has announced the 
initiation of Mission Safety 70—a safety 
policy that is being implemented in all 
agencies and at all levels of the Federal 
Government service. 

The financial cost to the Government 
in time lost and property damage has 
mounted in the last 7 years to over a 
billion dollars. This can be substantially 
reduced. 

More significantly, the cost in human 
terms of accidental injuries and deaths 
can be reduced. With it, we will reduce 
the sorrow and suffering of thousands of 
Federal employees and their families. 

The people who serve this Nation in 
the Federal Government deserve the pro- 
tection of all the reasonable safety meas- 
ures we can offer them. Mission Safety 
70 implements such a plan. 

I take pride in extending my remarks 
to include President Johnson’s statement 
made on February 16 to initiate this 
meritorious safety program: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON MISSION 
Sarery 70 

Today we open another front in our war 
on waste—waste of human resources, produc- 
tive skills, and money. 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz has 
alerted me that the incidence of injury to 
Federal civilian employees is no better today 
than it was 10 years ago and direct costs 
to the Government have risen nearly 50 
percent. 

In the last 7 years alone, over 1,200 work- 
ers have lost their lives through job injuries 
in the civilian service of the United States. 

Nearly 300,000 disabling injuries have been 
sustained by Federal employees. 

Over 18,500,000 man-days of potential pro- 
duction have been lost. 

Direct costs to the Government in com- 
pensation and medical care approached & 
quarter of a billion dollars. 

Indirect costs of property damage, replace- 
ments, and other factors are estimated as be- 
ing four times as great, making the total 
cost at least 81 ½ billion. 

This is inexcusable waste because nearly 
all of these deaths and injuries are prevent- 
able. 

As a first step in reducing these needless 
tragedies and this waste, I am launching 
Mission Safety—70. 

Under this mission I am directing the Fed- 
eral departments and agencies to reduce 
their injury frequency 30 percent by 1970. 

Attainment of this goal would prevent 
about 45,000 injuries and save us almost a 
quarter of a billion dollars of direct and in- 
direct costs. 

Every life is precious and each must be 
safeguarded—success in this first step would 
save approximately 200 lives, 

I have twice presented President's Safety 
Awards to those departments and agencies 
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which have markedly improved their safety 
performance. So I know some Federal 
agencies have already enlisted in this war 
on waste. Last year I said I wanted every 
Federal administrator to follow their ex- 
ample. I meant every word. 

A 30-percent reduction in the frequency of 
Federal work injuries is attainable. One- 
half of all employees now work in agen- 
cies whose injury rate frequently matches 
the goal which I have set for the Govern- 
ment as a whole. It is time for the agencies 
with higher than average rates to effect sig- 
nificant reductions and for all other agencies 
to improve further their present perform- 
ance. No one can relax in the pursuit of 
safety. 

I am today issuing a safety policy for the 
Federal Government as the Nation’s largest 
employer. This policy will guide Govern- 
ment administrators in the discharge of their 
responsibilities and in this attainment of the 
objectives I have set forth. 

The Secretary of Labor will report to me 
periodically on the progress achieved by the 
various Federal agencies. 


LEGISLATION TO REPEAL FEDERAL 
RETAILERS’ EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to repeal the 
Federal retailers’ excise taxes. 

I take this time to protest the retail 
excise tax which resembles a crazy quilt 
of costly regulations and exceptions. 

The excise taxes which my bill seeks 
to repeal are those imposed at the retail 
level on jewelry, furs, toilet preparations, 
luggage, and handbags. 

These taxes were first levied at the 
onset. of World War II when revenue 
needs of this country were at a high 
peak. Other aims of these levies were 
to attract public investment in war bonds 
rather than consumer goods. It also was 
designed to switch production of indus- 
trial goods away from less important 
items to needed hardware for war. 

It is clear enough in the records that 
these retail excise taxes were planned 
only as temporary taxes and they would 
be swept away with the end of the hos- 
tilities. However, they were not, and in 
fact, were continued on through the 
Korean war with a reduction later from 
20 to 10 percent. 

Unfortunately, every attempt to elimi- 
nate these unfairly distributed taxes has 
been turned aside. 

It was in the 88th Congress that the 
idea of a further study on the subject was 
proposed. The study is now a fact and 
six volumes represent the testimony 
taken at lengthy hearings by the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

There are, I am certain, a myriad of 
definite and clear-cut reasons for the 
repeal of the retail excise taxes. 

First, there are more excise taxes col- 
lected from low-income. families than 
from high-income families. Statistics 
reveal that 18 percent of all excise rev- 
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enue comes from families with income 
under $3,000 while only 14.3 percent of 
all excise revenue comes from families 
with income above $10,000. 

Second, the retail excise tax is a costly 
“nuisance” tax to 1 million retailers and 
100 million consumers. The estimated 
annual cost to retailers amounts to $300 
million. 

Repeal of the temporary retail excise 
tax, actually imposed to suppress busi- 
ness, would stimulate it in 1965. 

The initiation of action to repeal this 
tax would bring much-needed relief to 
the American consumer—women, espe- 
cially—by causing a 10-percent reduc- 
tion in the price of the commodities 
affected. 

A half billion dollars of spendable con- 
sumer dollars would be instantly re- 
leased and the repeal would also have 
the effect of increasing employment in 
two areas: First, retail stores throughout 
the Nation; and second, industries in 
high unemployment areas. 

Mr. Speaker, these are some of the 
reasons I have introduced legislation to 
repeal the retail excise taxes. This 
grossly unfair tax should be repealed be- 
cause it is inequitable, discriminatory, 
places an oppressive tax collecting 
burden on 1 million retailers, and is re- 
gressive in its usage. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
FUNDS BASED UPON THE SCIEN- 
TIFIC COMPLEMENT OF THE IN- 
DIVIDUAL STATES 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
several days I have been commenting on 
the potential dangers to the economy of 
the various sections of the Nation and 
to the educational capabilities of these 
same sections by the uneaual geographic 
distribution of the Federal Government’s 
research and development funds. 

Today I wish to call the attention of 
my colleagues to the subject of the ade- 
quate use of our Nation’s scientific man- 
power. Much stress has been placed 
upon the importance of adequate sci- 
entific manpower for the conduct of our 
Nation’s research and development 
programs, 

Therefore it is of more than average 
interest when we make a comparison of 
the value of research and development 
prime contracts and grants with rela- 
tion to the scientific complement of each 
State. 

In establishing this basis of compari- 
son, only scientists reported working for 
industry, educational institutions, non- 
profit organizations, and other non-Fed- 
eral occupations were used in the calcu- 
lations. The amounts mentioned have 
been rounded off to the nearest $1,000. 
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The national average of research and 
development funds per scientist is 
$54,000. On this basis the scientific 
complement of only 13 States receive in 
excess of this average. The largest dis- 
tribution of research and development 
funds per scientist is found in the State 
of Nevada. The figure is $416,000 per 
individual scientist. California is sec- 
ond with $170,000 per scientist. In fact 
the distribution pattern reveals the same 
concentration of funds we have discov- 
ered in the other methods of comparison 
I have mentioned. The West, the South 
and the east coast receive the lion’s 
share. 

In my section of the Nation we find 
such figures as $12,000 per scientist in 
Indiana, $19,000 for each member of Il- 
linois’ scientific complement, $20,000 in 
Michigan, $21,000 in Ohio, $29,000 in 
Wisconsin, $21,000 in Minnesota, and 
$10,000 in Iowa. 

And I must add that the colleges and 
universities in these seven States in the 
decade of the fifties produced almost 25 
percent of the doctorate degrees in the 
physical sciences and in mathematics, 
about one-third of the doctorate degrees 
in the biological sciences and approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the doctorates in 
engineering. 

It seems quite apparent the present 
imbalance in the geographic distribution 
of Federal research and development 
funds is creating an artificial monop- 
oly of such activities in a few certain 
areas. Such a monopoly can only have 
a debilitating effect on the capabilities 
and development of scientific talent in 
the other sections of our Nation. 


CREATION OF A NATIONAL FOUNDA- 
TION ON THE ARTS AND HUMAN- 
ITIES 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I here- 

by introduce, for appropriate reference, 
a bill to establish a National Foundation 
on the Arts and Humanities. This meas- 
ure is an amended version of the bill I 
introduced earlier in the session and in- 
corporates the modifications recom- 
mended this week by President Johnson. 
I am proud to join my distinguished col- 
leagues who have raised their voices in 
support of the proposal to take action to 
promote progress and scholarship in the 
arts and humanities. 
In his inaugural address, President 
Johnson quite rightly focused on the idea 
that the central concern of our time is 
going to be the quality of life to be found 
in this Nation. 

We regard ourselves as a great Nation. 
We have assumed the economic, political, 
and military leadership of the entire free 
world. If we are to play out these roles 
with honor on the stage of history, then 
we must also offer the world a great 
civilization. 
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And in the final analysis, Mr. Speaker, 
the most lasting impact any civilization 
has on the world is through the ideals it 
fosters, the truths it holds up to man- 
kind, and the works of beauty it produces. 

In order to maintain the very highest 
standards of excellence in all of these 
areas, we must as a Nation begin to make 
@ more concentrated effort to foster the 
arts and the humanities. One concrete 
way in which we could make a beginning 
would be to establish the Foundation pro- 
vided for in this bill. 

The original idea for such a Founda- 
tion came from the report of the Na- 
tional Commission on the Humanities. 
This Commission was composed of a 
group of the nation’s most distinguished 
scholars and educators. It was estab- 
lished in early 1963 by several private 
groups in order to examine both the cur- 
rent state and the future prospects of 
the arts and the humanities in America. 

During the course of their labors, the 
Commission reviewed detailed reports 
from 24 of the country’s leading learned 
societies concerning conditions within 
their own area of specialization. 

Without exception, the professionals 
in each field said that in their considered 
judgment not enough was being done. 
They were also unanimous in their feel- 
ing that a federally assisted Foundation 
would be enormously helpful. 

The Foundation I have proposed does 
not aim to subsidize the Nation’s intel- 
lectual life or to introduce Federal in- 
fluence or control into the life of the 
spirit. Both would be contrary to our 
traditions of freedom and would stifle 
creativity rather than encourage it. 

The purpose I have in mind is to set 
aside a share of our great national 
wealth for the development of one of 
our Nation’s most precious natural re- 
sources—our scholars, teachers, and 
artists. 

Working with private groups and in- 
stitutions, the Humanities Foundation 
would provide encouragement and 
financial assistance to persons and 
projects who meet the most rigorous 
standards. 

Such a Foundation could play a 
worthy role in sparking a great flame of 
cultural achievement throughout our 
nation. I hope that the Congress will 
move to a speedy consideration of this 
proposal. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
OBSERVES 50TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the 50th anniversary of the Federal 
Trade Commission is being observed this 
week. 

The FTC was organized on March 16, 
1915, following the appointment of the 
Chairman and the first members of this 
important Commission by President 
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Woodrow Wilson. The initial act creat- 
ing the Commission was passed by Con- 
gress on September 16, 1914. 

The broad language of the original 
Federal Trade Commission Act gave the 
Commission responsibility for deciding 
what methods, acts, or practices are un- 
fair as each might develop or change in 
a growing economy. 

The basic objective of the Commission 
is the maintenance of free competitive 
enterprise as the keystone of the Amer- 
ican economic system. The foundation 
policy underlying the Commission’s re- 
sponsibilities is to prevent the free 
enterprise system from being stifled or 
fettered by monopoly, or corrupted by 
unfair or deceptive practices in com- 
merce. 

Over the year: the Commission has es- 
tablished a record of promoting fair 
competition and preserving our free en- 
terprise system—a record to which the 
American people can justly point with 
pride. 

On the 50th anniversary of the Com- 
mission, I wish to congratulate this great 
agency of our Government. The excel- 
lent record it has achieved in the past 
should be but a prelude to greater ac- 
complishments in the future. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include in the body of the 
ReEcorp excerpts from a news release of 
the Federal Trade Commission concern- 
ing its half-century anniversary. Por- 
tions of this news release follow: 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION CELEBRATES ITS 

50TH ANNIVERSARY ON MARCH 16, 1965 


Praised, condemned, starved and fed, de- 
nounced and defended, deserted and rein- 
forced, overruled and upheld, the Federal 
Trade Commission has achieved 50 years of 
growth. It has confounded many of its 
critics, dimmed the starry hopes of zealous 
do-gooders, yet discouraged those who would 
corner the marketplace or fleece the people. 
It has failed to be the panacea its advocates 
had envisioned, but it has not been the 
pushover that profit hungry sophisticates 
had planned to circumvent. The FTC already 
has proved an indispensable safeguard for 
this Nation’s system of free competitive en- 
terprise in business and fair treatment for 
the purchasing public. While the FTC has 
lacked perfection, it has been tremendously 
useful, 

The future will prove it even moreso. The 
growth of this country’s economy makes it 
impossible for any agency the size of the 
Federal Trade Commission to be an omni- 
present policeman. It was never intended 
to be. But it serves its basic purposes to 
provide businessmen with explicit guidance 
on how to comply with the law and how to 
avoid deception of consumers. Moreover, the 
forceful actions it has taken have trans- 
formed what might have been mere pieties 
into meaningful and respected counsel, The 
result is the Commission has attained the 
stature necessary for its admonitions to be 
heeded; hence, the future could well find less 
emphasis on delineating boundaries of legal- 
ity and more emphasis on helping reputable 
businessmen cope with the competition- 
engendered illegalities that beset them. 
With 50 years of hard-won experience under 
its belt, the Commission can be of greater 
use to those who believe in fair competition 
and honest dealing. 

That the Commission's potential promise, 
even more than already has been achieved, 
does not mean that past performance has 
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been merely prolog. 
have been monumental. 

Its reports to the Congress contained 
sufficiently informative economic data and 
intelligence to support such legislation as 
the Export Trade Act, the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, the Radio Act, the Securities and 
Exchange Act, the Federal Communications 
Act, the Public Utilities Holding Company 
Act, the Robinson-Patman amendment to 
the Clayton Act, the Federal Power Act, and 
the National Gas Act. It has conducted more 
than 100 general investigations shedding 
light on the Nation’s economic problems. 
With the broadest investigative powers of 
any Federal agency, the Commission has 
illuminated with fact many of the dark cor- 
ners of our economy, and is continuing to 
do so. 

It has taken on both the giants and would- 
be giants of industry in enforcing laws pro- 
hibiting restraints of trade. Pitting a hand- 
ful of dedicated Government lawyers against 
batteries of the best attorneys in private 
practice, the Commission has won victories 
that have clarified what the law prohibits. 
And such battles have dissuaded others from 
attempting similar acts and practices. Thus 
has the precipice of the law been illuminated, 
and the light continues to probe as new 
practices which injure competition are used. 

The same holds for deception of con- 
sumers. The Commission’s efforts to halt 
misrepresentation have certainly fallen short 
of complete protection for the credulous. 
And deception is with us still, as it probably 
always will be. But the Commission's alert- 
ness aided by ever more circumspect ad- 
vertising media is making it tough for those 
who would mislead the public. Moreover, 
the Commission is planning to work much 
closer with State authorities to prevent de- 
ception of consumers behind the barriers of 
State lines, 

It is impossible to calculate with any pre- 
cision how much good the FTC has accom- 
plished in 50 years of halting questionable 
advertising and merchandising, particularly 
with the greater authority to attack it con- 
veyed in 1938 by the Wheeler-Lea amend- 
ments. But it is illuminating and hearten- 
ing to contrast the advertising appearing 
60 years ago with that printed and broadcast 
today. Not only have consumers been saved 
millions of dollars, but reputable sellers have 
found that today’s advertising buys a great 
deal more trust. The FTC has not fought 
alone in this accomplishment, but it has 
been able to strike with the force of the law 
when private efforts failed. 

The battle can be counted, too, in human 
terms—products incapable of doing what 
was claimed for them; discriminations which 
injured small businessmen; make-money- 
at-home schemes that bilked the aged and 
the needy; and mislabeled fabrics and furs 
whose quality left their buyers with bitter 
disappointment. The list could go on, with 
other types of unfairness but certainly it 
can be pointed out that here particularly the 
FTC has fought shoulder to shoulder with 
the angels. 

With 50 years of experience and service 
behind it, the Federal Trade Commission 
stands ready to tackle a far vaster volume of 
work engendered by the Nation’s ever-grow- 
ing economy. Old guideposts must be main- 
tained and, if necessary, modified to meet 
tomorrow's needs. And new guideposts will 
be added as required. Particularly will 
greater efforts be made to encourage busi- 
nessmen to comply with the law voluntarily 
as a faster and more equitable method of 
maintaining honest competition. 

The first 50 years testify to the validity of 
the Commission's purpose. 


Past achievements 
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STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN PAUL RAND DON ON 
50TH ANNIVESARY OF THE FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 


The history of the laws administered by 
the Federal Trade Commission reflects one 
of the law’s most ancient paradoxes—that 
there can be no liberty without laws that 
themselves restrain liberty. 

There is no single body of law that can 
rightfully claim a larger share of credit for 
this unprecedented liberty and prosperity 
than the antitrust laws of the United States, 
Nor can there be any real doubt that the 
Federal Trade Commission, in its efforts, has 
been one of the strongest, most persistent 
forces in keeping alive, during even those pe- 
riods of darkest, national exigencies, this 
tradition of competition and thus opportu- 
nity in our economic life. Whatever its im- 
perfections—and there are many, as its con- 
stant efforts at improvement demonstrate— 
the Federal Trade Commission, in this year 
1965, has clearly come a long way toward 
realizing some of the highest hopes of those 
that founded it half a century ago. 


DATES SURROUNDING THE ACTIVITIES OF THE FTC 


Federal Trade Commission Act passed by 
Congress on September 26, 1914. 

FTC officially organized on March 16, 1915, 
when President Woodrow Wilson appointed 
five Commissioners. 

Congress approved construction of the 
FTC building on March 4, 1931. 

Building dedicated by President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt on July 12, 1937. 

FTC occupied its building on April 21, 
1938, 

First permanent Chairman of the Com- 
mission appointed by President Harry S. 
Truman on May 24, 1950. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 


The Federal Trade Commission is com- 
posed of five members. Each member is ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent 
of the U.S. Senate, for a term of 7 years. 
Not more than three of the Commissioners 
may be members of the same political party. 
One Commissioner is designated by the 
President as Chairman of the Commission, 
and he is responsible for its administrative 
management. 

The original five Commissioners of the 
FTC appointed by President Woodrow Wilson 
on March 16, 1915, were: Joseph E. Davies, 
Democrat, of Wisconsin, who served as the 
first Chairman; Edward N. Hurley, Democrat, 
of Illinois; William J. Harris, Democrat, of 
Georgia; Will H. Parry, Republican, of Wash- 
ington; and George Rublee, Progressive Re- 
publican, of New Hampshire. 

The present Commissioners are: Paul Rand 
Dixon, Democrat, of Tennessee, who is Chair- 
man; Philip Elman, Independent, Maryland; 
A. Everette MacIntyre, Democrat, of North 
Carolina; John R. Reilly, Democrat, of Iowa; 
and Mary Gardiner Jones, Republican, of 
New York. 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESENT FIVE 
COMMISSIONERS 


Paul Rand Dixon, Chairman: Born on 
September 29, 1913, in Nashville, Tenn. He 
received his A.B. degree from Vanderbilt 
University, and his LL.B. degree from the 
University of Florida. Joined the FTC in 
1938 as trial attorney in antimonopoly and 
antideceptive practices. In 1957 he re- 
signed to become counsel and staff director 
of the U.S. Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee. Appointed Commissioner 
and Chairman of the FTC in 1961. Democrat. 

Philip Elman, Commissioner: Born on 
March 14, 1918, in Paterson, N.J. He received 
his A.B. degree from the College of City of 
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New York, and his LL.B. degree from Harvard 
University. He was editor of the Harvard 
Law Review in 1939. Also he has served as: 
Law clerk to the late Mr. Justice Felix Frank- 
furter of the U.S. Supreme Court, attorney for 
FCO, assistant to Solicitor General, and legal 
adviser to Office of Military Government in 
Berlin, Germany. Appointed to the FTC as 
a Commissioner in 1961. Independent. 

A. Everette MacIntyre, Commissioner; Born 
on February 3, 1901, in Alamance County, 
N.C. He received his A.B. degree from the 
University of North Carolina, and his LL.B. 
degree from George Washington Law School. 
He joined the FTC legal staff in 1930. When 
he was Chief of the Division of Antitrust 
Trials in 1955, he resigned to become general 
counsel and staff director of the U.S. House 
Select Committee on Small Business. He 
was appointed a Commissioner to the FTC in 
1961. Democrat. 

John R. Reilly, Commissioner; Born on 
June 4, 1928, in Dubuque, Iowa. Attended 
Loras College in Iowa, and received his J.D. 
degree from the College of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. Also he has served as: Trial 
attorney with the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice, and midwestern 
representative of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, as well as counsel to National As- 
sociation of Attorneys General and Confer- 
ence of Chief Justices. He was head of the 
Executive Office of U.S. Attorneys when he 
was appointed Commissioner to the FTC in 
1964. Democrat. 

Mary Gardiner Jones, Commissioner: Born 
on December 10, 1920, in New York City, N.Y. 
Received her A.B. degree at Wellesley Col- 
lege, and her LL.B, degree from Yale Law 
School. Also she has served as: History 
teacher at George School, Newtown, Pa.; re- 
search analyst in Office of Strategic Services 
in charge of Swiss desk; trial attorney in 
Antitrust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice. From 1948 to 1953 and from 1961 to 
1964, when she was appointed to the FTC as 
a Commissioner, she practiced law in New 
York with leading law firms.. Republican. 


TREASURY SEEKS LAWS TO CURB 
PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the report issued recently by the De- 
partment of the Treasury on private 
foundations calls for the enactment of 
legislation to prevent them from using 
their resources to carry on commercial 
and competitive transactions found to be 
unfair to private taxpaying businesses. 

This report reflects a yearlong study 
by Treasury officials and lends support 
to the importance of the work carried 
out by one of the House small business 
subcommittees in this field. 

The investigations and hearings con- 
ducted by the subcommittee have shown 
that thousands of these private founda- 
tions have been formed during recent 
years and that many of them use their 
vast dollar holdings and their tax-free 
status to carry on commercial and finan- 
cial operations in competition with small 
Donnan and private enterprise in gen- 
eral. 
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Under unanimous consent, I include 
the Treasury announcement at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 


TREASURY REPORT ON PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS 


The Treasury report on private foundations 
published today by the congressional tax 
committees is the result of more than a year 
of examination of the impact of present law 
on tax-exempt private foundations. In 
keeping with the request for the report from 
the Senate Finance Committee and the House 
Ways and Means Committee, only private 
foundations were studied, and the report 
does not involve public foundations or other 
types of publicly supported charities such 
as schools and churches. 

The Treasury study—which included a 
detailed statistical survey of foundation ac- 
tivities—showed that the vast majority of 
private foundations do not abuse their tax 
privileges. However, problems were un- 
covered among a minority of private founda- 
tions. These problems are not subject to 
solution under present law and, therefore, 
a number of legislative measures are recom- 
mended. 

The Treasury does not recommend placing 
a time limit on the lives of foundations nor 
does it feel it is necessary to set up a sepa- 
rate tory agency to oversee founda- 
tion activities. 

The Treasury proposes changes in present 
law to solve six major problems revealed by 
the study. A number of less significant 
problems are also dealt with. 

The six major problems and the proposed 
solutions are: 

1. In order to meet the problem of “self- 
dealing” in which foundation assets may be 
diverted to private advantage, the Treasury 
recommends a general prohibition on finan- 
cial transactions between a foundation and 
its contributors, officers, directors or trustees. 

2. In order to meet the problem of de- 
ferred benefits,” in which there may be a sub- 
stantial delay between the time a founda- 
tion or a donor receives a tax benefit— 
either in the form of a deduction for the 
donor or an exemption for the foundation— 
and when the foundation actually spends 
funds for charitable purposes, the Treasury 
recommends limiting the period during 
which a foundation may withhold its income 
from charity. This would be done by speci- 
fying how soon—generally 1 year—after a 
foundation receives net income (exclusive of 
income from long-term capital gains) it 
would be obliged to spend such income for 
charitable purposes. In order to impose the 
same obligation upon those foundations 
which hold investments producing little or 
no income, the Treasury recommends they be 
required to maintain expenditures for 
charitable purposes at approximately the 
same level as if they had invested their funds 
in income-producing assets. These rules on 
deferred benefits apply only to so-called 
nonoperating foundations—those which 
make gifts rather than operate an institution 
themselves. 

8. In order to meet the problem of “busi- 
ness involvement” in which foundations be- 
come so involved in private business that free 
competition may be impaired and their 
charitable function hindered, the Treasury 
recommends that a foundation not be al- 
lowed to own 20 percent or more of any 
business, included businesses operated in 
corporate form, not related to its charitable 
function. 

4. In order to meet the problem of “family 
use” of foundations as devices to transfer 
control of family corporations or other assets 
to children or other relatives in such a man- 
ner as to avoid the full impact of gift or 
estate taxes, the Treasury recommends that 
hereafter for gifts of family corporation 
stock, no charitable deduction would be al- 
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lowed until (1) the foundation sells the 
stock or (2) the foundation contributes the 
stock to a public charity or (3) the donor’s 
control over the corporation or asset ended. 
Such use of foundations as a device to main- 
tain family control can create conflicts of in- 
terest to the detriment of charity. 

5. In order to meet the problem of unre- 
lated financial transactions” in which a 
foundation engages in lending or borrowing 
not related to its charitable function or spec- 
ulation, the Treasury recommends barring 
foundations from speculative practices; pro- 
hibiting all borrowing by foundations for 
investment purposes; and confining founda- 
tion loans to those which are clearly neces- 
sary, safe, and appropriate, 

6. In order to meet the problem of “per- 
petual donor influence” in which a donor or 
his survivors continue to exercise substan- 
tial influence over the activities of the 
foundation indefinitely, the Treasury recom- 
mends broadening the base of foundation 
management after the first 25 years of a 
foundation’s life. Under this proposal, after 
that time the donor or related parties could 
not make up more than 25 percent of the 
foundation’s governing body. ` 

In addition to the six major recommenda- 
tions, the Treasury also recommended meas- 
ures to meet four less significant problems. 
These problems are primarily technical in 
nature. 

The report brings together and evaluates 
statistical information on the long-run 
growth of private foundations as well as the 
closely related growth of deductions for 
charitable contributions. It also includes 
the results of a statistical survey by the 
Treasury of the activity of private founda- 
tions in 1962. 

This information indicates that the pro- 
portion of total wealth of individuals owned 
by foundations has increased from about 0.3 
or 0.5 percent in 1930 to about .085 percent 
in 1962. Apparently, much of this relative 
growth since 1950 reflects the fact that cor- 
porate stock prices have risen faster than 
that of other assets. Private foundations 
have large holdings of corporate stock but 
the share of all corporate stock owned by 
foundations has been virtually constant since 
1950. 

The Treasury survey of foundations 
covered about 1,300 of the roughly 15,000 
private foundations in the United States in 
1962. The sample included all of the largest 
private foundations and the total assets of 
the foundations studied made up three- 
quarters of the assets of all private founda- 
tions in 1962. 

The survey shows that the market value 
of the assets of all private foundations at the 
end of the tax year 1962 was $16.3 billion. 
The net worth, in terms of market values, 
was $15.5 billion. In terms of current values, 
two-thirds of the assets of foundations were 
represented by common stock. The ordinary 
income of foundations in their tax year end- 
ing in 1962 was $580 million. In this period 
aggregate net capital gains were $484 million. 
Contributions received were $833 million. 
Total grants paid out, including the cost of 
distributing grants, were $1,012 million. 


TIMOTHY WALSH OF NEPTUNE, N.J. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, March 4, 9-year-old Timothy 
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Walsh, of Neptune, N.J., was critically 
burned when gasoline that had been 
added to a trash fire in his backyard 
exploded. Timothy was rushed to Fitkin 
Hospital with gasoline burns covering 60 
percent of his body. After spending an 
extremely difficult night at the hospital, 
his doctors felt that his only hope lay 
in a transfer to the burn treatment 
center at Brooke Army Medical Center 
in San Antonio, Tex. Brooke Army 
Medical Center has a worldwide reputa- 
e for the treatment of injuries of this 

At 11:30 a.m. on Friday, March 5, my 
office received a request for such trans- 
fer from Dr. Frank Zimmer, the boy’s 
physician. At that moment the opera- 
tional wheels of the Federal Government 
began to turn. The request was for- 
warded to the Air Force Congressional 
Liaison Office where Maj. Harry M. Funk 
immediately transferred it to the Penta- 
gon to Maj. Walter Williams. Through- 
out the day the traditional Government 
redtape was bypassed and by late after- 
noon the request for final approval was 
in the office of the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. McNamara. All of the current 
problems of that Department were 
stopped for a brief moment because a 
9-year-old American boy, Timmy Walsh, 
was in great need. 

Late that night the Air Force jet with 
a medical team aboard landed at 
McGuire Field, Fort Dix, N.J. With 
typical interservice cooperation a U.S. 
Navy helicopter from the base at Lake- 
hurst, N.J., transported the medical 
team to a landing on the front lawn of 
Fitkin Hospital. Two hundred doctors 
and nurses had arranged their auto- 
mobiles in a large circle with headlights 
on to provide the helicopter with enough 
light to make its landing. The medical 
team met with Dr. Zimmer and examined 
the boy, and a short time later he was 
transferred to the helicopter for trans- 
portation to the jet at McGuire which 
winged him toward Texas where expert 
help awaited him. 

Mr. Speaker, today Timmy Walsh is 
at Brooke Army Medical Center still in 
extremely critical condition, fighting for 
his life, but he now has the best treat- 
ment the U.S. Government has available 
to help him in this fight. As all of us 
pray for his recovery, it might be well 
to give a prayer of gratitude for a gov- 
ernment that is still not too big to re- 
spond to the need of a 9-year-old boy. 
My entire staff as well as all of the gov- 
ernmental agencies who had a part in 
this great humanitarian effort have 
gained a degree of stature that will 
oe all of them for the rest of their 

ves, 

Copies of newspaper accounts by Ed 
Reiter, of the Asbury Park Press, and 
Barbara Spector, of the Newark Evening 
News, are included to relate details: 
[From the Asbury Park Press, Mar. 6, 1965] 
SPECIALISTS AIRLIFT NEPTUNE Boy TO ARMY 

BURN 
(By Ed Reiter) 

NEPTUNE.—A team of U.S. Army burn spe- 
olalists today airlifted 9-year-old Timothy 
Walsh from Fitkin Hospital to Brooke Army 
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Hospital, Texas, for treatment of gasoline 
burns covering 60 percent of his body. 

A Navy helicopter from the Lakehurst 
Naval Air Station started the airlift at 6:30 
a.m,, taking the boy from a Fitkin parking 
lot to McGuire Air Force Base, where he is 
to be transferred to a specially fitted jet for 
the trip to San Antonio. 

The arrangements for the flights were 
made yesterday through the office of Repre- 
sentative James J. Howarp, Democrat, after 
Timothy was burned by the explosion of a 
plastic bottle filled with gasoline. He and 
his brother, Kevin, 12, had intended to use 
the fuel to prime a fire in an incinerator at 
their home, 11 Rutgers Terrace. 


PARENTS TO GO ALONG 


The boy’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Francis J. 
Walsh, will accompany Timothy on the flight 
from McGuire to Texas. 

“Thank you, thank you all,” Mrs. Walsh 
said as she left the hospital this morning. 

Mrs. Walsh’s thanks were intended for 
hundreds of persons who assisted in trying 
to save her son’s life. 

There was Dr. Frank Zimmer, the boy’s 
surgeon, who modestly admitted he hasn’t 
had much sleep in 2 days. 

There was William Larmie, aviation me- 
chanic’s mate, second class, who helped 
guide the UH2A Sea Sprite jet helicopter to 
a parking lot south of the hospital. 

The ‘copter was piloted by Lt. William 
S. Munro and copiloted by Lt. (Jg.) P.G. 
Carroll, both of the Lakehurst Naval Air Sta- 
tion’s Helicopter Utility Squadron 2. 

There was Representative Howarp, and 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara, 
who signed the order approving the military’s 
role in the action. 


HEADLIGHTS FORM RING 


There were nurses, orderlies, police, and 
firemen who lit a 120-foot ring with their 
cars’ headlights for more than 3 hours 
to mark a landing spot for the huge 
*copter. 

There was Capt. William Mills, an Army 
doctor, and Capt. Dora Harris, an air evacua- 
tion nurse, who flew from Texas to carry out 
the transfer. 

There were nurses in Fitkin’s intensive 
care unit, who described Timothy as “a 
lovely boy; a real darling.” 

There was the Reverend John J. Meehan, 
Catholic chaplain at the hospital and a 
curate at Holy Innocents Church, Timothy’s 
parish. 

LONG VIGIL 


A group of about 50 nurses, first aidmen, 
police, firemen, reporters, and photographers 
waited from 3 to 5 a.m, for the airlift oper- 
ation to reach the hospital. A UH2A heli- 
copter had taken off from McGuire with 
Captain Wells and Harris, but it developed a 
hydraulic leak and was forced to land at 
Lakehurst, where another copter had been 
prepared, 

At 5 a.m. the Sea Sprite swept low out of a 
dark, cloudless sky to set down on the south 
side of the hospital. 

One hour and 25 minutes later it was air- 
borne with Timothy for the 20-minute flight 
to McGuire. Mr. and Mrs. Walsh, mean- 
while, were driving with a State police escort 
to Lakehurst, from where a helicopter took 
them to McGuire. 

Arrangements for the boy’s transfer to the 
Army hospital—a major military center for 
the treatment of burns—were approved yes- 
terday afternoon by the Office of Defense 
Secretary McNamara. 

OFFICIALS CONFER 

The approval came after hours of tele- 
phone negotiations by Army and Air Force 
Officials, Representative Howarp, and the 
boy’s father. 
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Timothy is in critical condition with first, 
second, and third degree burns over the 
upper half of his body. 

RESCUED BY BROTHER 

Kevin, who disregarded his own burns and 
rushed to the aid of his brother, was treated 
at the hospital for first- and second-degree 
burns of the hands and wrists, then sent 
home, 


The Army medical team assigned to trans- 


port Timothy arrived from Texas overnight 
at McGuire Air Force Base, and went to 
Fitkin Hospital early today. 

Mr. Walsh said it was his idea to send 

Timothy to the Army hospital. 
CENTER FACILITIES NOTED 

“I think Fitkin is well equipped to handle 
the case,” he said, “but Brooke Medical Cen- 
ter specializes in this sort of thing, and I 
want the little fellow to have the best treat- 
ment available.” 

Timothy was conscious yesterday, he said, 
and able to speak. But Dr. Zimmer, the 
boy’s attending physician at Fitkin, de- 
scribed his condition as “extremely critical.” 

Mr. Walsh, who is employed as a constable 
in Monmouth County District Court, may 
have to bear the entire expense of transport- 
ing his son to Texas. He said he isn't con- 
cerned about that right now, though. 

“At this point,” he said, “I just want to 
get my son healthy again.” 

FUND BEING ORGANIZED 

Friends and neighbors are organizing a 
Timmy Walsh fund to help the family meet 
its expenses. 

Mr. Walsh was on the telephone almost 
constantly yesterday seeking approval for 
Timothy’s transfer. Representative HOWARD 
and Col. Frederick J. Knoblauch, command- 
ing officer and surgeon at Patterson Army 
Hospital, Ft. Monmouth, were especially help- 
ful, he said. 

Representative Howarp said it is “very 
unusual” for military officials to send a plane 
with a medical team to pick up a civilian, He 
said he understood Mr. Walsh’s record as a 
World War II Army veteran was one reason 
the case received favorable consideration. 

Mr. Walsh served with the Army Air Force 
for 8 years as a radio operator and gunner. 
He was awarded the Air Medal with four oak 
leaf clusters, 

STAFF PRAISED 

Mr. Howarp praised his staff for its work on 
the case, and praised the military officials for 
their cooperation and prompt action. 

“We hear a lot about the redtape of the 
Government,” he said, “but this goes to show 
that in the human area, it can move quickly.” 

Timothy Sullivan, Mr. Howarp’s adminis- 
trative assistant, who worked on the case 
most of the day, said approval had to be 
obtained directly from Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara’s office. 

MOTHER TO STAY 

Mr. Walsh plans to stay with Timothy for 
4 or 5 days. His wife, Joan, will remain with 
the boy as long as he is in Texas. Relatives 
will care for the couple’s other children in 
their absence. 

There are six children in the family— 
three boys and three girls, ranging in age 
from 15 down to 2 years. Kevin and Timothy 
are the second and third eldest, respectively. 

Kevin is a seventh-grader at the Ocean 
Grove Elementary School. Timonthy is a 
fourth-grader at the Green Grove Elementary 
School, 


[From the Newark Evening News, Mar. 6, 
1965] 


— 


FLIGHT ror Bor's LIFE—BURNED SHORE LAD 
TO TEXAS HOSPITAL 
(By Barbara Spector) 
Neprune.—Nine-year-old Timothy Walsh 
was flown today to Brooke Army Medical 
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Center, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., for treat- 
ment of critical burns he received in an 
accident Thursday in his backyard. 

The lifesaving attempt is the result of 
quick work by Representative James J. How- 
ARD, Democrat, Third District; Col. Frederick 
Knoblauch, commander of Patterson Army 
Hospital at Fort Monmouth, and Army and 
Defense Department officials in Washington. 

The decision to send the child to Brooke 
was based on the hospital’s worldwide repu- 
tation for the treatment of burns. 

Howarp's office received the request from 
the Walsh family at 10:30 a.m. yesterday. 
“By 6 p.m, we had the approval of Secretary 
of Defense McNamara,” said the Congress- 
man, “The paper was hand carried to all 
the necessary people until the final approval 
was given.” 

The youngster, who is being treated at Fit- 
kin Memorial Hospital, was examined there 
by a burn team from Brooke at 5 a.m. The 
team arrived at McGuire Air Force Base at 
1 a.m, today from Texas. 


PARENTS GRATEFUL 


An Army spokesman said a Fort Monmouth 
ambulance transported Timothy to the post 
heliport. From there, he was flown to Mc- 
Guire, then on to Texas. He was accom- 
panied on the journey by his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Walsh, of 11 Rutgers Place. 

“Everyone acted so kindly and swiftly for 
us,” said Walsh. “We are eternally grateful 
for any attempt to help our son.” 

Walsh, a constable for the Monmouth 
County district court and the father of five 
other children, said offers of money and 
blood donations for the boy’s treatment have 
been pouring in. “Every bit counts,” he 
said. 

According to Mrs. Walsh, the accident oc- 
curred while she was burning some trash in a 
barrel in the backyard. An older son, Kevin, 
12, was tending the fire while his mother was 
preparing dinner. 

“T handed an empty egg carton to Timothy, 
who was doing his homework in the kitchen, 
and asked him to throw it in the fire,” she 
said. “Then I heard the screams. 

“The boys apparently threw some gasoline 
from the power lawnmower on to the flames 
and it exploded. Kevin's hands were burned 
trying to beat out the flames on Timothy,” 
she said. 

The boy was rushed to Fitkin by a passing 
motorist, where he was admitted with burns 
from the waist up, which encompass 52 per- 
cent of his body. Kevin was treated for sec- 
ond- and third-degree burns of both hands. 
Mrs. Walsh was burned on the left hand, 

“We have spoken with Timothy and his 
primary concern is that we don’t get angry 
with Kevin for what happened. It is an ac- 
cident and Keyin tried very hard to help his 
little brother,” Mrs. Walsh said. 

Walsh and his family moved here in 1952 
from Jersey City. 

The other Walsh children are a son, Dennis, 
and three daughters, Catherine, Patricia, and 
Kerry, all at home. While their parents are 
in Texas, the children will stay with their 
grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Walsh, of 
— and Mrs, Rose Glynn, of Rochelle 

rk. 

“Tl have to return to work at the court- 
house later in the week,” said Walsh. “But 
we hope my wife will be able to stay with 
Timothy for a while. 

“The best lesson we learned is one of 
human nature,” he said. “We can’t say 
enough about the considerations shown by 
my coworkers and our neighbors.” 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, like others 
in this House, I have followed the prin- 
ciple of exercising a certain self-re- 
straint in injecting myself into specific 
issues that lie outside my major com- 
mittee work on the Committee on Armed 
Services and the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee. Like others, I feel com- 
pelled to make an exception in the light 
of the events in one of our sister States, 
where an ill-advised Governor and an 
ill-advised State police force have most 
brutally set upon, clubbed, tear-gassed, 
and assaulted a group of citizens seek- 
ing to demonstrate in pursuit of the right 
to vote. 

The conscience of the country, Mr. 
Speaker, will not tolerate the permanent 
suppression of human rights. The peo- 
ple of this land have seen the film clips 
and tape clips showing the column of 
unarmed, peaceful, nonviolent Negroes 
rolled up and pursued by State police. 
The show of force was entirely dispro- 
portionate to what was required. And 
even if the Negro demonstrators had not 
been able to obtain a so-called permit 
for a so-called parade, and thus were 
technically illegal,“ the question arises 
as to why the authorities would deny a 
parade permit to a group seeking to peti- 
tion for the redress of grievances. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand 
Negroes marched in Washington last 
year. They came from all over the coun- 
try. There was no disorder. There was 
no rioting. And—I may point out— 
there was no denial of a parade permit. 

I take it as a cardinal principle of 
America that citizens who feel that the 
law abuses them, that in its application 
it unjustly bars them from full partic- 
ipation in the duties and responsibilities 
of citizens, have a full-fledged and in- 
alienable right to make a speech about 
it, or carry picket signs, or to make a 
“march” to express vividly their sense of 
indignation and frustration. 

There is not one of us in this House 
who does not know exactly what is in- 
volved in Selma, Ala. Negroes seeking 
to register as voters are being deprived 
of their right to register speedily and 
conveniently. 

The plain, ugly word, Mr. Speaker, is 
“discrimination.” Discrimination on 
racial grounds. Discrimination designed 
to keep Negroes from the voting booths 
and to achieve this ignoble objective un- 
der the color of legality through dis- 
torted use of so-called literacy tests, or 
explain-the-constitution tests, and 
finally through denial of permits for 
Negro and white citizens to stage a 
peaceful demonstration to protest the 
fact of discrimination. 

It is my assumption that here in this 
House we shall shortly have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on a bill to establish affirm- 
ative Federal remedies for the denial 
of Negro voting rights, anywhere in the 
country. 
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I shall vote for that bill, Mr. Speaker, 
if it offers effective and constitutional 
remedies. If it does not, I shall vote for 
any other bill offering effective and con- 
stitutional remedies. And I warn my 
colleagues in this House that this is no 
time for us to be patient, deliberative, 
unemotional, and quiescent. Let us rise 
to our responsibilities, quickly, quickly, 
by whatever means we find best suited 
to produce results. 


IMPROVE STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have had a letter from Dr. Mark Scully, 
president of the Southeast Missouri 
State College at Cape Girardeau, Mo., in 
which he called attention to an Asso- 
ciated Press story out of Washington 
stating: 

Administrators of college student loans in 
the Washington area asked Congress Tues- 
day to permit them to take court action 
against students who are delinquent in their 
payments. 


Dr. Scully, who, in my opinion, is one 
of the outstanding educators of this Na- 
tion, predicted more than 4 years ago 
exactly what is now happening. At that 
time I talked with members of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor sug- 
gesting that they give consideration to 
the statement made by Dr. Scully in 
which he made certain recommendations 
as to how this program could be im- 
proved. Unfortunately, none of his 
recommendations were followed, and as 
a consequence, we find that there is now 
a delinquency rate in the repayment of 
loans in this area ranging from a low of 
7 percent at the University of Maryland 
to a high of 32.5 percent at Howard Uni- 
versity. The national average is 16 per- 
cent. At the Southeast Missouri State 
College the present delinquency rate is 
about 10 percent. 

I concur wholeheartedly in Dr. Scully’s 
statement in his letter to me that— 

We are going to do a great deal of negative 
teaching unless we overhaul this program. 


Under permission to include relevant 
extraneous material in these remarks, I 
am hereby including a letter from Dr. 
Scully, the Associated Press dispatch to 
which he refers, and, more important, 
his statement under date of November 18, 
1960, setting forth his recommendations 
at that time, which, if they had been fol- 
lowed, would have prevented this pro- 
gram from getting into the shape it is at 
the present time: 

SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE COLLEGE, 

Cape Girardeau, Mo., March 10, 1965. 
Hon. PAUL C. JONES, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN JONES: This morning’s 
paper carries a story about more trouble with 
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the student loan program. I have written to 
Mrs. EDITH GREEN reiterating the suggestions 
which I have made to you so many times, to 
wit, that after these loans are made they be 
assigned to the student’s home bank for col- 
lection and servicing. Our present delin- 
quency rate is about 10 percent. I feel that 
we are going to do a great deal of negative 

unless we Overhaul this program. 

With every good wish, I am, 
Very sincerely, 


[From the St. Louis, Globe-Democrat, 
Mar, 10, 1965] 
STUDENT Loan COURT ACTION Laws URGED— 
COLLEGE OFFICIALS ADVOCATE SUITS ON DE- 
LINQUENCIES 


WasHIncton.—Administrators of college 
student loans in the Washington area asked 
Congress Tuesday to permit them to take 
court action against students who are de- 
linquent in their payments. 

They also asked for authority to turn their 
bad debts over to private collection agencies, 
with the cost for the agency being borne by 
the delinquent student. 

These requests by a panel of college offi- 
cials from six area colleges received sympa- 
thetic attention from a House Education 
Subcommittee considering changes in the 
present program of Federal aid to college 
students, 

POSSIBLE ANSWER 


Chairman EDITH Green, Democrat, of Ore- 
gon, said a possible answer to the collection 
problem of the colleges was to have all the 
loans administered and collected by a Fed- 
eral agency after the colleges have made 
them. 

She also said the subcommittee would 
write “more stringent laws” to see that the 
long-term, low-interest loans are repaid. 
Students are now given 10 years to repay the 
loans, starting a year after leaving college. 

The panel said the major problem is keep- 
ing track of the students after they leave. 
There were suggestions that the Internal 
Revenue Service and Social Security agency 
be empowered to help locate students behind 
in their payments. 


DELINQUENCY RATES 


The officials told of delinquency rates 
ranging from a low of 7 percent at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland to a high of 32.5 percent 
at Howard University. A Government audi- 
tor said Monday the national average is 16 
percent, 

Some students; the officials said, seem to 
regard the loans as a Government handout, 
House, car, and other private obligations are 
put first, they said, with the college getting 
what is left. 


NOVEMBER 18, 1960. 
To whom it may concern. 
From Mark Scully, president, Southeast Mis- 
souri State College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Re student loan program, National Defense 
Education Act. 

1. The college student loan program, if 
continued in the present manner, increases 
the clerical load and responsibility for col- 
lection on each participating college every 
year. It has already reached almost un- 
manageable proportions. 

2. Schools and colleges have no revenue to 
finance the clerical work necessary in con- 
nection with this program. 

3. In the average small bank, an addi- 
tional note clerk is employed for every 250 
to 300 notes made by the bank. A college of 
our size (enrollment of 2,700) will make 
about 300 loans a year. This would entail 
an additional clerk each year, 


r 
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4. I believe heartily in the student loan 
program. It does enormous good and will 
benefit America tremendously. I further be- 
lieve that the actual lending process should 
be carried on by the colleges. They can do 
the best job of lending. 

5. I believe these loans should be assigned 
to acceptable banks for service and collec- 
tion. These banks may be in the community 
where the college is located, but preferably 
they should be banks in the communities 
from which the student comes so that the 
task of collection may be dispersed. The 
collecting banks should be reimbursed about 
1 percent for the collection service. If neces- 
sary, the present 3-percent rate paid by 
students on these notes should be increased 
to 4 percent. 

6. Students should be required to make 
small annual payments on every loan from 
the very first. This will keep fresh in their 
minds that this is a loan and that it has to 
be repaid. It will be a way of keeping the 
student and the collecting bank in touch. 


“VIVE LA DIFFERENCE” 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, there 
will soon be before this body a proposal 
relating to congressional redistricting 
which I would hope and trust would re- 
ceive favorable consideration. Under 
the recent Supreme Court one-man, one- 
vote ruling, applauded by some, con- 
demned by many, most of our States 
have been or are under Court orders to 
redistrict their own legislatures in ac- 
cord with that theory. I say theory be- 
cause it is questionable if this rule ever 
has been or ever will be truly practiced. 
When innocence enters the political 
thicket strange things may occur. Any 
time you have more than one district you 
have the opportunity—indeed, have the 
likelihood—that the majority will be 
thwarted at least mildly. Let us sup- 
pose a State’s population is 1 million, 
consisting of 600,000 from one ethnic 
group; that is, Transylvanians. With 
two congressional districts and 500,000 
in each—one-man, one-vote hurrah; 
400,000 Transylvanians go in one district 
which they control four to one. The 
other 200,000 go into another district 
which they lose three to two. You have 
two Representatives, one Transylvanian 
and one non-Transylvanian, but you do 
have one man, one vote. 

There is another popular fallacy that 
to gerrymander you have to draw 
crooked lines. Some of the neatest and 
effective discrimination in our country 
today has been and can be done with 
square or rectangular districts of equal 
population. 

A crutch is an aid to an injured limb, 
but it never regains its strength until 
the day you begin the painful process of 
walking upon it. So formulas are an 
aid to thinking but the mind will never 
gain strength until you reason your way 
through and beyond the formulas, so 
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“Jet the dialogue begin until we reach a 
consensus on one-man, one-vote.” That 
sort of thing may make poetry. It does 
not necessarily make democracy. 

Richard L. Strout prepared and pre- 
sented a malapportionment index in the 
March 12, 1965, Christian Science Mon- 
itor. It isan apparently studious article. 
He discusses the 22 States now seeking 
a constitutional amendment to permit 
them to have a “little Federal system” 
if their voters so elect. An analysis is 
made of the smallest percentage of votes 
necessary to win either house. He finds 
two States where less than 20 percent 
can elect a majority of the lower house 
and six States where less than 20 percent 
can elect a majority of the Senate. He 
finds “two of the petitioning States seem 
to be fairly apportioned, and under a 
reasonable one-man, one-vote system it 
might take around 45 percent to elect 
a majority.” In Missouri he finds it 
takes 48 percent to elect a majority of 
the house and 49 percent to elect a 
majority of the senate. Oklahoma re- 
quires 49 percent to elect a majority in 
either house, 

Underlying the Court’s Colorado deci- 
sion that a State cannot have a little 
Federal system even where a majority 
votes to do so is an interesting political 
philosophy. It might be postulated; A 
majority of a State’s voters have no 
right to determine the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live, even if 
it follows the same pattern as that of the 
parent Federal Government. In short, 
a majority of the people do not know 
what sort of government is best for them. 
This may be correct, but once this was a 
land where the right to make your own 
mistakes was considered valuable, indeed 
indispensable. The States were allowed 
a measure of freedom to experiment so 
that which was truly best could be dis- 
covered through actual practice. It 
would perhaps seem ridiculous to us for 
someone to argue the world is flat. At 
one time only one man thought it was 
round. There is value in diversity— 
danger in conformity. If we all thought 
and acted alike what need would we have 
for judges, Congressmen, and newspaper 
editors? “Vive la difference.” 


PRESENTATION OF THE NAVY- 
MARINE CORPS MEDAL TO PETTY 
OFFICER THIRD CLASS JAMES R. 
GEORGE 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend and thank the Secretary of 
the Navy, Paul H. Nitze, for the recogni- 
tion given last Friday, March 12, to an 
outstanding young Georgian, James R. 
George. He presented the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps Medal to this young man who 
is a genuine peacetime hero. 
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This young reservist is employed at the 
Communicable Disease Center of the 
Public Health Service in De Kalb County, 
Ga.; he is a graduate of the Decatur 
High School; and he is a student at 
Georgia State College in Atlanta. He is 
a member of the Decatur Heights Baptist 
Church and is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Calvin W. George, who reside at 3354 
Burke Drive, Chamblee. 

In addition to this high honor he has 
been recognized in many other ways all 
of which have been fitting and appro- 
priate. 

As this young man’s Congressman I 
congratulate him and I commend his ex- 
ample to young men and women every- 
where. The intelligence and courage he 
demonstrated lifted the hearts of us all. 
It is not through legislation alone, but 
also through great qualities of charac- 
ter such as those demonstrated by my 
constituent that we can hope to build a 
truly Great Society. 

The following remarks by Secretary of 
Navy and the text of the citation accom- 
panying the Navy and Marine Corps 
Medal set forth the reasons for the 
award: 


REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE PAUL H. NITZE, 
SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, AT THE PRESENTA- 
TION OF THE NAVY-MaRINE CORPS MEDAL TO 
PETTY OFFICER THIRD CLASS JAMES R. 
GEORGE, MARCH 12, 1965 


Congressman MACKAY, ladies and gentle- 
men, all of us have been shocked and ap- 
palled, to hear recently of a series of inci- 
dents in which innocent persons have been 
assaulted, and even murdered, while wit- 
nesses stood by and did absolutely nothing. 

It is therefore particularly gratifying to 
me to learn of the act of heroism performed 
by Petty Officer Third Class James 
in a Philadelphia subway station last Satur- 
day night. Once again there was an assault 
on a young girl and again there were wit- 
nesses who—incredibly—stood by without 
lifting a finger. 

But in this case there was a difference. 
There were at least eight in the gang of 
assailants, but when Petty Officer George saw 
what was happening, he did not hesitate. 
He did what his upbringing, his training, 
and his personal courage dictated. He went 
immediately to the assistance of the victim. 
He was savagely beaten, but he was some- 
how able to get away and obtain police 
assistance. But for his actions, the girl 
might now be dead. 

Petty Officer George, we are all extremely 
proud of you. Your parents have perhaps 
the greatest reason to be proud, because 
no man could have done what you did unless 
his early training had instilled in him great 
courage and a high sense of duty. The 
Navy, and particularly the Naval Reserve, 
can be proud because your actions Satur- 
day night were in the highest traditions of 
the naval service. And the Nation is proud 
because you have demonstrated that, in 
these days when too many avert their eyes 
from tragedy and turn their backs on dis- 
tress, there are still some Americans who rec- 
ognize their involvement in and their duty 
toward their fellow citizens. 

It is a great honor for me now, on behalf 
of the President, to present you with the 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal for your 
heroism. Captain Zumwalt, will you please 
read the citation? 

THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The President of the United States takes 

pleasure in presenting the Navy and Marine 
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Corps Medal to James R. George, aviation 
antisubmarine warfare technician third 
class, U.S. Naval Reserve, for service as set 
forth in the following citation: 

For heroic conduct in connection with the 
rescue of a 15-year-old girl who was seized 
and attacked by a gang of eight boys of teen- 
age in a subway station at Philadelphia, Pa., 
on the night of March 6, 1965. Although 
several other men, who witnessed the as- 
sault, failed to take any action at all to help 
the screaming and terrified victim, George, a 
naval air reservist from Marietta, Ga., tem- 
porarily stationed at the nearby Willow 
Grove Naval Air Station, immediately at- 
tempted to free the girl from her attackers. 
Displaying exceptional courage and deter- 
mination, he doggedly fought the gang of 
hoodlums until, savagely beaten by them, he 
managed to break away and summon a 
policeman from the street above. All eight 
of the attackers were quickly apprehended. 
By his inspiring and courageous efforts in the 
face of overwhelming odds, George upheld 
the highest traditions of the U.S. naval serv- 
ice. 

For the President: 

Paul. H. NITZE, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Missouri 
House of Representatives has urged that 
the Congress be encouraged to restore the 
$20 million cut in appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture, U.S. Soil and 
Water Conservation Service, in order that 
Missouri may continue to provide tech- 
nical assistance to landowners, who help 
themselyes in installing planned conser- 
vation on their lands. 

I join in this request in order to pre- 
vent one of the outstanding USDA pro- 
grams from being undercut at the very 
time it is beginning to achieve significant 
success, and replenish for future genera- 
tions our “margin of life, USA.” 

Following is the resolution adopted by 
the Missouri House of Representatives: 

House RESOLUTION 113 

Whereas the House of Representatives of 
the 73d General Assembly, resolves that the 
Missouri General Assembly strongly protest 
to the Congress of the United States, the 
proposed cut in funds for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice, as recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget; and 

Whereas the present agricultural budget 
for soil and water conservation has remained 
the same for several years while costs have 
been increased; and 

Whereas good progress has been made in 
Missouri in the past 30 years, but much work 
is yet to be done; and 

Whereas 11 million acres of cropland is sub- 
ject to erosion and 4 million acres of flatland 
have a drainage problem; and 

Whereas Missouri has 18 million acres of 
cropland making it one of the outstanding 


agricultural States in the country; and 
Whereas soil and water are without a doubt 


the most important resources in Missouri 
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affecting both family farms, rural commu- 
nities, and urban areas; and 

Whereas the reduction of funds by $20 
million as recommended to be paid by land- 
owners for technical assistance in applying 
practices would retard and delay the progress 
of soil and water conservation which is, as 
stated, national concern, affecting the welfare 
of all citizens our our State: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Congress be encouraged 
to restore the proposed $20 million cut in 
appropriations for the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service in order that Missouri may continue 
to provide technical assistance to landown- 
ers in installing planned conservation on 
their lands; and be it further 

Resolved, That we also urge a continuation 
and expansion of this effective program 
which we believe is essential for maintenance 
of the family farm, the economic stability 
of the rural community and the preservation 
of our water resources, food supply and rec- 
reational opportunities for both rural and 
urban communities; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, President of the Senate, and to 
each member of the Missouri delegation in 
the Congress of the United States. 


THE REAL AMERICAN TRAGEDY 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and 
extend my remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, no one regrets more than I the death 
of the Reverend Reeb who was the victim 
of misguided and brutal individuals who 
have done great damage to our State 
and to the Nation. But the real tragedy 
is that this death need not have been. 
It was the result of weeks of demonstra- 
tions which were pointless, 

More than a month ago I stood on the 
floor of this House and asked Members 
of Congress and the President of the 
United States to use their influence to 
stop the demonstrations in Selma. I 
said that they were not serving a pur- 
pose. They had won their point. The 
court had ordered the registrars in Selma 
to speed up registration and this was 
done. The President assured Martin 
Luther King that he would send a mes- 
sage and legislation to Congress and this 
he is doing tonight. So the demonstra- 
tions could have ended if their true pur- 
pose was to gain voting rights for Negroes 
in Selma, 

This was not and has never been the 
purpose of these demonstrations, They 
were carefully planned, including provo- 
cation for arrest and violence to inflame 
the American people to demand Federal 
voting laws and tonight we will hear the 
President give into these demands of the 
mob. Congress is being asked to legis- 
late under pressure of mob rule. 

The real American tragedy will be that 
if the President’s proposal is made into 
law and we turn the ballot box over to 
those who cannot read, write, or compre- 
hend the responsibility of citizenship, 
this Republic as we have known it will 
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cease to be. Under the President’s pro- 
posed legislation it is possible and prob- 
able that we will have one-party govern- 
ment in the United States, an open 
invitation to dictatorship. The sovereign 
rights of the States to determine voter 
qualifications, guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution will be destroyed. This is indeed 
one of the most perilous hours we have 
faced and I plead for a return to reason, 
calm deliberation in passing legislation 
to insure that the rights of all qualified 
citizens to vote will be guaranteed with- 
out destroying the Constitution, and the 
Republic. 

I firmly believe, and have so stated 
publicly many times before the demon- 
strations in Selma, in the right of every 
qualified citizens to vote. I am prepared 
to support and vote for a bill that will 
guranatee that right with sufficient 
teeth in the law to prevent unfair ad- 
ministration because of race, creed, or 
color. I am not to take away 
from the States the constitutional right 
to determine election laws or to turn over 
the administration of State election laws 
to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, law and order in Ala- 
bama has been challenged. The follow- 
ing editorial from the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser of March 10, 1965, reminds us of 
some facts we may have overlooked under 
the stress of the emotion of this moment 
in history: 

U.S. HrcHway No. 80 


U.S. Highway No. 80 is subject to a thou- 
sand laws and regulations. No citizen or 
body of citizens has complete liberty upon it. 

The United States and Alabama Govern- 
ments specified the materials that went into 
its construction, 

The same State troopers who intervened at 
Selma also intervene to stop overweight 
trucks. 

You cannot use that highway without pos- 
sessing two licenses, a car tag and a driver’s 
license. Citizens not twice licensed are 
barred from the highway. And you are re- 
quired to be sober as well. 

You are required to render prescribed 
signals for turning and stopping. Tire 
changing is regulated. Road shoulders are 
for emergency use only. Littering is for- 
bidden and you must honor detour arrange- 
ments. 

In the name of public safety, these same 
troopers halt motorists who violate the speed 
limit. They stop citizens for exceeding 40 
miles per hour in some zones and not stop- 
ping for school buses. 

You cannot drive on U.S. 80 at night with- 
out lights. You cannot cut over a yellow 
line to pass on a hill. 

You are required to dim your lights on 
meeting another car. 

You cannot cruise along firing roman 
candles, nor proceed in a state of nakedness. 

At best, a highway is a perilous situation 
and, in the name of public safety, there is 
nowhere the citizen is subject to a greater 
multiplicity of restraints on personal liberty. 

A highway is for fast moving vehicular 
traffic only and there is a fence law to keep 
livestock off them. In not the remotest way 
is it a suitable arena for a demonstration, 

Accordingly, the government of Alabama 
forbade the Selma demonstrators to clog that 
highway on Sunday, inconveniencing thou- 
sands of motorists and endangering their own 
life and limb. 

In no case would 650 Ku Klux Klansmen— 
or Boy Scouts or Shriners—have been per- 
mitted to trudge down that highway. 
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Accordingly, the Negroes were forbidden to 
misuse the highway. They lawlessly defied 
the government of Alabama and were there- 
fore stopped by the government of Alabama. 

Consideration was given to sealing off the 
highway for the exclusive use of the Negro 
host, as a city block for skaters. Perhaps 
that would have been wiser: The matter is 
left to the second guessers. 

In any event, that response to the Negro's 
defiance was rejected. It was not a privilege 
that would have been extended to any other 


up. 

ey 8 that size could not have kept to 
the highway shoulders at bridges and fills 
It would have been difficult to protect march- 
ers during overnight encampments by swamp 
or on prairie. Therefore, wisely or unwisely, 
that abdication of the authority of the State 
was rejected. 

There arises next the question of whether 
the State troopers acted with hasty brutality. 

One wire service reporter related that the 
Negroes were not given the specified 2 min- 
utes to disperse. A Birmingham reporter, 
eyewitness to the confrontation, flatly con- 
tradicts that. He wrote: 

“I stood near the bridge with other news- 
men, all in a protecting ring of State troopers. 
Trooper Maj. John Cloud shouted through 
the bullhorn: 

“ “Turn around and go back to your church. 
You will not be allowed to march any 
further.’ 

“The Negroes did not stop. 

“Cloud told the marchers they were an un- 
lawful assembly. He added if they dispersed 
they would be allowed to return freely to 
town. ‘You've got 2 minutes,’ Cloud barked 
through his bullhorn. 

“The 2 minutes crept past painfully and 
slowly. Then on Cloud’s order, the troopers 
converged on the marchers.” 

The action against the lawless demonstra- 
tors was indeed forceful and presented a pain- 
ful scene. It may have been excessive, and 
there was a better way to compel the obedi- 
ence that was due. Such police actions, 
whether by club wielding New York police on 
horseback or State troopers at an Alabama 
bridge, are spectacular and ugly by nature. 
And they are viewed with somewhat more 
Objectivity in the North, though there is a 
“police brutality” chant in every case. 

The dovecote “nonviolence” of the demon- 
strators and its potential were exhibited with 
clarity when they later assailed officers with 
rocks, bottles, and garbage can lids. 

It must be said, however, that the sheriff's 
cowboy posse should be corraled for the dura- 
tion. These matters should be left entirely 
in the hands of regular, disciplined officers. 

That the use of Highway 80 is properly 
subject to Government regulation was next 
seen when U.S. Judge Frank Johnson told Dr. 
King, as had Wallace before him, that he 
must not march Tuesday. 

The thing long since ceased to be a matter 
of Negroes registering to vote. Indeed, they 
were marching away from, not to, the reg- 
istration headquarters. 

And a Federal judge had been sitting at 
the elbows of the Dallas registrars with mi- 
nute directions on the rate and mode of 
registration. 

King, with his booby prize of prelates wad- 
dling behind his lawless banner, announced 
that he would defy the Federal Government 
Tuesday as he had defined the Alabama gov- 
ernment on Sunday. 

King has said repeatedly that he is a law- 
less man, a figure above the law, a figure 
privileged to pick and choose which laws he 
will obey. 

President Johnson, with his sonorous 
truckling to national emotions, had been 
talking of new legislation to soothe the Nobel 
swami and making a cracker barrel bromide 
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about a man’s right to walk from Selma to 
Montgomery. 

All of a sudden the President found that 
King was as contemptuous of the Federal 
Government as of the Alabama government. 
And he was asking that King not march. 

At this moment a defiant group of dem- 
onstrators was being ripped out of the office 
of the Attorney General in Washington. The 
chief of the NAACP, Roy Wilkins, was threat- 
ening the violence of an underground. 

As it fell to at the bridge, the way was 
cleared for King to walk on into contempt 
of a Federal restraining order. He stopped 
short. But it had taken two governments— 
State and Federal—to restrain his defiance 
of law. 

The Selma march issue is now in the bosom 
of the Federal court. It is an issue between 
King and the U.S. Government. 


CLOSING OF VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION FACILITIES 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us on both sides of the 
House are aware of the controversy stem- 
ming from the announced closing of 11 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals and 
4 domiciliary homes. 

Testimony before the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has failed to prove that the 
closing will result in either economy or 
improved service to veterans. 

Members of Congress were not con- 
sulted—were not even informed of the 
decision until 1 hour before it was made 
public. The managers of the hospitals 
were not consulted as to the wisdom of 
the order. The veterans’ organizations 
were not consulted nor informed in ad- 
vance. Somebody wanted to be sure the 
deed was done without benefit of advice 
or protests from knowledgeable pro- 
veteran sources. 

We are now seeing the old story com- 
ing true again. When this Nation faces 
an emergency, nothing is too good for 
those who are called upon to make great 
sacrifices. 

When the emergency is over, we forget 
the promises—and the further we get 
away from war, the more we forget. 

Some of us were concerned that there 
was not a word in the state of the Union 
speech as to what the Great Society 
would do for veterans. 

Now we know the reason for this. The 
administration did not intend to do any- 
thing for the veterans, but intended all 
along to take away some of the benefits 
they now have. 

It is said that elimination of some 
3,500 domiciliary beds will be offset in 
part by expanded social security cover- 
age. But what the experts fail to con- 
sider is that less than 25 percent of the 
veterans in the domiciliary homes are 
eligible for social security income. 
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These supervised homes, first author- 
ized by the Federal Government in 1865, 
provide the bare necessities for life and 
incidental medical care for veterans dis- 
abled by age and illness. With a few 
exceptions, they have no family ties, no 
skills, no hope of surviving alone. Their 
average income is $66 a month; their 
average age is 68. 

We are all for medical attention and 
aid for the aged—the elderly, and the 
poor. However, I do not believe that 
these and the many other administra- 
tion-proposed welfare programs should 
be supported at the expense of our dis- 
abled veterans. 

It also seems asinine for the President 
to close the VA hospitals for a savings 
of approximately $15 million—a sum dis- 
puted by the Veterans’ Administration— 
and at the same time give away billions 
of dollars to foreign countries that most 
of us had never heard of prior to the 
granting of the aid. 

Government has begun to rely more 
and more upon computers for assistance 
in administration of its affairs. But I 
wish to say that all the computers in the 
world cannot show the heartaches and 
the trouble that will be placed upon the 
veterans of this country should this 
shameless proposal be adopted. 

I agree with some of my colleagues who 
think that this action is probably a fore- 
runner to the closing of other VA facil- 
ities in the near future. 

There are those who say that there is 
nothing that we as Congressmen can do 
about this matter. I say that this is not 
the case at all—we can do something 
about this situation, and if we do not, 
it is time we packed our bags and headed 
for home. This is still the legislative 
branch of our Government, and it is time 
that we accepted our responsibility. 

The time to act is now—not tomor- 
row—because the deadline for closing 
these facilities is May 1. 

Under the present plan of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration many of our old vet- 
erans in their twilight years would 
become charity cases upon some local 
governing body. He should not, and I 
will tell you why he should not. Because 
Congress contracted to do otherwise. 
Congress contracted to take care of the 
disabled veterans and the nonservice 
disabled veteran under certain con- 
ditions. 

Only Congress declares war; and when 
Congress does declare war the veterans 
become the special charge of the Con- 
gress. It has been said that only Con- 
gress can make a veteran and only 
Congress can break a veteran. 

I am today introducing a bill which I 
think can and will be helpful in prevent- 
ing the closing of these facilities that are 
so sorely needed by the sick and dis- 
abled veteran. 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE DOES NOT 
MEAN A ONE-PARTY SYSTEM 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
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dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, only a minute or two ago the 
Member from Alabama [Mr. MARTIN] 
made what I consider to be an incredible 
and callous speech. Mr. Martin implies 
that if a Member of this body issues a 
warning throughout the land, that any 
violation of that warning serves notices 
on the Nation that people who wish to 
demonstrate peacefully or express sym- 
pathy with the cause of the Negro, that 
they do so at the risk of their lives. He 
“regrets” the death of the Reverend 
Reeb, but implies that it is not surpris- 
ing since Reverend Reeb was warned by 
him. This is absurd. 

The gentleman completely ignored the 
fact that, in January in his state of the 
Union message, President Johnson 
clearly indicated that this body would be 
presented with a voting rights bill. Mr. 
Martin suggests that the President 
clearly indicated that this body would 
be presented with a voting rights bill. 
Mr. Martin suggests that the President 
is going to recommend to the Nation that 
incompetents or illiterates should be 
given the right to vote. The President 
will address a joint session at 9 o’clock 
tonight at which time the gentleman will 
be shown the truth. 

Mr. Martrn’s basic premise is obvious. 
He not only opposes giving the Negro the 
right to vote but fears that if they do 
vote he will be defeated. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
American people have an absolute right 
to assemble peaceably and to demon- 
strate anywhere in this Union, whether 
it.be in the North, the South, in Selma, 
or anywhere else. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely incorrect in his assertion that 
granting all of the people the right to 
vote means a one-party future. His 
premise is absurd on its face. If Mr. 
MartTin’s speech indicates a fear on his 
part that he will be defeated if Ala- 
bama’s Negroes are given the right to 
vote then I can only say, “let them reg- 
ister and vote“ all but Mr. MARTIN may 
be pleased by the results. 


PROTESTING REDUCTION OF SOIL 
CONSERVATION FUNDS 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include relevant ex- 
traneous material. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 


Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to address the House for 1 
minute and to include extraneous re- 
marks, I include in the Recorp House 
Joint Memorial No. 8, Idaho State Leg- 
islature, 38th session. 
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Mr, Speaker, Idaho House Joint Me- 
morial No. 8 is in protest to the recent 
decision of the Bureau of the Budget 
to reduce funds allocated to the Soil 
Conservation Service by $20 million and 
to authorize a revolving fund through 
which soil conservation districts, farm- 
ers, ranchers, and other cooperators 
would pay the Federal Government a 
part of the cost of technical assistance 
from the Soil Conservation Service. It 
asks that the decision of the Bureau of 
the Budget not be implemented by the 
Congress. It also asks that funds ap- 
propriated to the Soil Conservation 
Service be increased, rather than de- 
creased. 

I support the position of the Idaho 
State Legislature and shall oppose any 
legislation designed to curtail the tech- 
nical assistance program of the Soil Con- 
servation Service and which would re- 
duce the funds available to it. I 
commend this memorial to my col- 
leagues, particularly to those having soil 
conservation districts within their con- 
gressional districts. For, just as the pro- 
posal of the Bureau of the Budget would 
be detrimental in the extreme to my 
rural constituents, so it would be to the 
rural constituents of all of my colleagues 
in the Congress. 

The memorial follows: 
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Joint memorial to the honorable Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled 


We, your memorialists, the members of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, as- 
sembled in the 38th session thereof, do re- 
spectfully represent that: 

Whereas the Bureau of the Budget has 
proposed that the Soil Conservation Service 
appropriation for assisting locally organized 
and locally managed soil conservation dis- 
tricts be reduced by $20 million and that soil 
conservation districts and cooperating farm- 
ers, ranchers and other landowners pay the 
Federal Government up to 50 percent of the 
cost of technical assistance furnished in the 
design, layout, and installation of planned 
soil and water conservation practices on their 
lands; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has, for 
some 30 years, provided technical assistance 
to owners and operators of privately owned 
lands believing that it is in the total public 
interest, and one of the most urgent national 
needs to protect and improve the soil and 
water resources of this Nation; and 

Whereas over 95 percent of Idaho privately 
owned land is included in its 54 soil conser- 
vation districts and nearly a third of Idaho's 
farmers and ranchers are annually using the 
technical assistance in the design, layout, 
and installation of planned soil and water 
conservation measures on their lands; and 

Whereas the supervisors of Idaho’s 54 soil 
conservation districts have continuously re- 
quested additional technical assistance to 
meet the needs of farmers and ranchers to 
accelerate the application of conservation 
practices; and 

Whereas recent statewide storms and floods 
of disastrous proportions have resulted in 
heavy erosion and loss of valuable top soil; 
heavy sediment deposits in our reservoirs, 
lakes, streams, and rivers; and spread over 
valuable bottom lands and other flood dam- 
ages to both public and private property to- 
gether with destruction or severe damage to 
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thousands of water control and use struc- 
tures indicate a need for more rather than 
reduced efforts in the application of soil and 
water conservation practices; and 

Whereas such assessments of payments 
to the Federal Government will discourage 
and seriously curtail the application of soil 
and water conservation measures on lands 
so vital to the strength and welfare of the 
State of Idaho and the Nation and fall 
harvest on family farms and small operators; 
and 

Whereas this proposed additional burden 
added to the costs of farmers and ranchers 
already in a depressed economical condition, 
would limit the ability of these people to 
participate in the existing agricultural con- 
servation program and similar programs 
which have in the past contributed sub- 
stantially to the conservation development, 
and wise use of these soil and water re- 
sources: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 38th session of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho, now in session 
(the senate and house of representatives 
concurring), That we most respectfully urge 
the Congress of the United States of America 
to continue the long established policy of 
providing technical assistance to soil con- 
servation districts and their cooperating 
landowners and operators without requiring 
that they pay the Federal Government any 
portion of cost of such technical assistance; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress provide the 
increases in technical assistance requested 
by the soil conservation districts in Idaho 
and throughout the Nation to meet the needs 
of landowners and operators to accelerate 
the planning and application of conservation 
measures on their privately owned lands; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the 
State of Idaho be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to forward certified copies 
of this memorial to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress, and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives representing this State in the Congress 
of the United States, and to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, 


REGAIN OUR COMMONSENSE 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, a man 
is dead —a sincere man, an honest man, 
a man who should this moment be alive. 
No words of ours, Mr. Speaker, can undo 
what has been done. No words can bring 
him back. Yet all of us feel compelled 
to speak. For we must deplore, we must 
condemn the violent and unnecessary 
death of Rev. James Reeb. It is the 
sort of crime so unthinkable to most 
Americans, that our first reaction would 
be to say, “No, that couldn’t happen 
here.” Yet we know that it did happen, 
and we abhor it. Not only do we abhor it, 
but we are one in demanding that those 
responsible for this unthinkable act be 
brought to justice. 

Yet beyond deploring the case, beyond 
demanding justice, it would seem that 
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some are blaming all Alabama white citi- 
zens for the crime. This viewpoint over- 
looks an important point. I rise now to 
make that point. 

On the same day that Rev. James Reeb 
was beaten in Selma by four Alabama 
white men, a violent crime took place 
in my district. Bank president, Tom 
Woodruff was kidnaped, beaten, and shot 
in Unadilla, Ga., by two Negro school- 
teachers. 

Like James Reeb, this man was a 
sincere, innocent citizen. Like James 
Reeb he was beaten on Tuesday, March 9, 
and like James Reeb, he died last Thurs- 
day night. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is my point. If we 
blame all Alabama white citizens for 
the death of Reverend Reeb, shall we 
then blame all Negroes in Georgia for 
the other hideous crime? Or shall we, 
according to our American way of jus- 
tice, see that the guilty are punished 
without harming the innocent? 

Let us all, Mr. Speaker, regain our 
commonsense and not make this mistake. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR REPEAL OF 
10-PERCENT AUTOMOBILE EX- 
CISE TAX 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the possibilities for repeal of the 10-per- 
cent automobile tax were explored by 
Associated Press Reporter Sterling F. 
Green, in the Washington Post of Satur- 
day, March 13, 1965. In the article he 
notes that the industry is the bell- 
wether of the economy and sets forth 
the position of those supporting repeal, 
pointing out that any cut would come 
at a time when there may be a letdown 
in the 4-year-old business boom, In 
making reference to the bill sponsored 
by my colleague, the gentlewoman from 
Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS], Mr. Green 
amplifies the need for a retroactive 
clause protecting those who purchase 
new automobiles before the effective 
date of any tax repeal. 

As one who has urged the repeal of 
this tax for many years, I am pleased 
to note this new and broadening interest 
in excise tax revision. I am personally 
convinced that the entire economy 
would benefit from the stimulus of an 
auto excise tax repeal which, according 
to industry witnesses, would be directly 
passed on to consumers in the form of 
lower prices—an average saving of $225 
to each new car buyer. With unanimous 
consent, I wish to include this article in 
the Recorp in order that my colleagues 
may note this expression of interest in 
efforts to repeal this unfair tax on 
automobiles: 

INDUSTRY SEEKS REPEAL OF 10-PERCENT AUTO 
Excise Tax 
(By Sterling F. Green) 

Outright repeal of the 10-percent excise tax 

on new cars, as part of the proposed July 1 
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cut in excise levies, will be sought in a con- 
centrated drive by the automobile industry. 

If Congress approves, buyers of new cars 
would save an average of $225 each, at a total 
cost in revenues to the Treasury of $1.8 bil- 
lion. 

A major element of the industrywide ef- 
fort, it was learned, will be to see that the 
bill includes a retroactive clause, so that per- 
sons buying cars while the tax bill is pend- 
ing would get the benefit of the saving. 

This is intended to reassure prospective 
purchasers that they need not delay buying 
until the tax bill becomes law. The amount 
of the tax would be refunded. 

Such a safeguard against a temporary 
buyers’ strike is included in a bill introduced 
last month by Representative MARTHA GRIF- 
FIrHs, Democrat, of Michigan, and others. 
Industry sources indicated that legislation 
along the line of Mrs. GrirrirHs’ measure is 
their goal. 

Automotive leaders are known to be con- 
sidering the organization of an industrywide 
committee with headquarters in Washington 
to press their campaign. Some announce- 
ment is expected within a week or two. 

The revenue loss from autos alone, if the 
tax is repealed, would slightly exceed the en- 
tire $1.75 billion total of excise tax reduction 
proposed by President Johnson. 

However, many Congress Members have 
talked in terms of an overall cut of $2.5 bil- 
lion or more, including the repeal of what 
some call consumer nuisance taxes—those 
on cosmetics, furs, jewelry, luggage and 
leather goods which together generate about 
$550 million in excise revenues annually. 

There is widespread belief among Congress 
Members that President Johnson would sign 
the excise measure even if the revenue loss is 
somewhat higher than he has proposed. 

Auto men, who have canvassed the outlook 
plans at meetings in Washington, Detroit, 
and elsewhere, are said to be convinced that 
the entire economy would benefit from the 
stimulus of an auto excise repeal, for two 
reasons: 

First, the industry is the undisputed bell- 
wether of the economy, providing employ- 
ment directly or indirectly for about one 
out of every six Americans. 

Second, the cut would come at a time 
when many economists suspect there may 
be a letdown in the 4-year-old business 
boom—a slowdown caused by a let-up in 
industry's heavy inventory buying of steel, 
combined with the slackening of the stim- 
ulus provided by last year’s $11.6 billion 
income tax reduction. 

The auto excise tax is collected from the 
manufacturers and is included in the price 
charged for new cars. Industry witnesses 
gave strong pledges to the House Ways and 
Means Committee, in its excise hearings last 
summer, that any cut in the tax would be 
passed along to consumers in the form of 
lower prices. 


REMARKS BY GOVERNOR DAN 
MOORE AT SEVEN-COUNTY DEMO- 
CRATIC PARTY RALLY 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include an address 
by the Governor of North Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
honor and pleasure to attend a large 
rally of enthusiastic Democrats of east- 
ern North Carolina at Elizabeth City, 
N.C., on Saturday evening, March 13, 
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1965. The principal address was de- 
livered by the Honorable Dan K. Moore, 
who was elected by an overwhelming ma- 
jority in my State in the November elec- 
tion of last year. Governor Moore is an 
able, brilliant, competent, and progres- 
sive leader, and I am confident that the 
great State of North Carolina is in good 
hands and its progress will continue in 
every phase of life with fairness and jus- 
tice to all people. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
my remarks the address delivered by 
Governor Moore, in whose honor this 
rally was held: 


REMARKS BY Gov. DAN MOORE 


It is wonderful to be here tonight to meet 
again with so many old friends and to enjoy 
the fellowship, enthusiasm, and dedication 
of good North Carolina Democrats. 

It is especially good to be here with Con- 
gressman BONNER. He is one of the out- 
standing members of North Carolina’s con- 
gressional delegation in Washington. I have 
a great admiration for the Congressman and 
for his interest in and work for North Caro- 
lina, and especially for eastern North Caro- 
lina. He is a dedicated public servant and 
one excellent reason why the Democratic 
Party is the party of the people in North 
Carolina. 

Also, it is especially good to be here with 
so many of the legislators who I am now 
working with in Raleigh. I am sorry that 
Representative Baker could not be present 
tonight. He is attending a conference at 
Georgia Southern College where plans are 
being made for summer seminars on educa- 
tion against communism in North Carolina 
and Georgia, 

I certainly want to commend the people 
of this area of North Carolina for sending 
such outstanding legislators to Raleigh. 
They are doing an excellent job for you and 
they are helping me considerably with the 
program I have proposed. I don’t know 
what I would do without them. After work- 
ing with them in Raleigh these last two 
months, I can understand why the Demo- 
cratic Party is so strong in this area, 

This is our first rally since the fall elec- 
tions. Looking back on the results of that 
election, I would say we have ample cause 
for a celebration. We won a great victory— 
a great victory for the Democratic Party and 
a great victory for the cause of good govern- 
ment. 

We won that victory because we got out 
and worked. We won because the principles 
of the Democratic Party are principles that 
people can associate themselves with. We 
won because the Democratic Party has a 
record of good government and progress to 
look back on, and because we offered a pro- 
gram of good government and progress for 
the future. We won that victory because 
the Democratic Party is the party of the 
people. And, we have every reason to be 
proud of that victory. 

But pride in victory, especially in North 
Carolina politics, must always be accom- 
panied by humility and by an understanding 
of the responsibility for leadership that 
victory brings. North Carolina Democrats 
do understand this responsibility. The 
people of North Carolina know this and that 
is why they have bestowed the privilege of 
leadership on the Democratic Party for so 
many years, That is why the great majori- 
ty of our people are Democrats themselves. 

So even as we celebrate the recent victory, 
we look to the responsibility that is ours for 
the days ahead. Every Democrat here to- 
night and every Democrat throughout 
North Carolina shares in that responsibility. 
Now is the time for measuring up to the 
confidence that has been placed in us by 
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the people. Now is the time for assuring 
that the privilege of leadership in North 
Carolina remains in Democratic hands in 
the years to come. 

The time for talk has ended. The time 
for action has begun. Now is the time to 
build the record, to fulfill the promises made, 
to justify the confidence that has been 
placed in us. 

This is the job before us now. I ask each 
of you here to accept that responsibility. I 
ask each of you to join with me and the 
Democratic Party leadership of this State 
in making this year and the years to come 
the most progressive in North Carolina his- 
tory. Do this and our party will emerge 
stronger than ever before. Even more im- 
portant, the cause of good government will 
be strengthened. 

This latter point is one we must always 
keep in mind. We are not Democrats just 
because we like politics, or because our 
fathers and grandfathers were Democrats. 
We are Democrats because we believe in the 
principles on which our party is founded. 
We do not campaign just to win. We cam- 
paign because we believe in something. In 
one sense, that something may be different 
with every one of us, but there are basic 
beliefs that hold us together as Democrats. 
We believe in government that is compas- 
sionate and understanding. We believe in 
government that glories in the past, but looks 
always, and with confidence, to the future. 

We do not convince a person that he or 
she should be an active Democrat by telling 
him that it is more fun that being a Re- 
publican. This is true, of course, but it isn’t 
the kind of reasoning that appeals to North 
Carolinians. Our people are not quick to 
form political loyalties. And, even when 
formed, such loyalties are not as binding as 
in the past. People are no longer Democrats 
in North Carolina because its the thing to 
do. They want good reasons. They demand 
good reasons. It is our job to see that those 
good reasons are provided. 

We meet this responsibility in two ways. 
First, we study our party’s history. We arm 
ourselves with the abundant truth that Dem- 
ocrats have given this State and this Na- 
tion the kind of leadership that has meant 
progress. Our record of accomplishment 
cannot be matched. 

Here in North Carolina we have amassed 
a record of good, sound, progressive govern- 
ment that is envied across the Nation, Our 
fiscal stability is unquestioned. Our indus- 
trial growth has been outstanding. In agri- 
culture we have set the pace for the South 
and moved to what I honestly believe to be 
the beginning of an exciting era of farming 
prosperity. 

We have met difficult social challenges 
through the years in our own way—with rea- 
son and understanding and good will. 

We have accomplished these things 
through Democratic leadership—the kind of 
leadership that is positive and, at the same 
time, very responsive to the will of the 
people—the kind of leadership that knows 
and respects the North Carolina tradition of 
independent thought and action. 

When past performance in the public in- 
terest is the criterion, the Democratic Party 
welcomes comparison. 

Know these things. Know these achieve- 
ments. These are things that appeal to the 
person who wants a reason for accepting a 
political philosophy. People want to be a 
part of what is good for their families, their 
friends and neighbors, their State and Na- 
tion. If we, as Democrats, do the job we 
must do in the days ahead, these people will 
find the answers they want in the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

The second way we can build our party is 
through performance. We can continue 
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building on the sound foundation of Demo- 
cratic Party performance that exists today. 
We know that the weeks and months and 
years ahead are going to be exciting for 
North Carolina and its people. We know 
the future can yield the more abundant life 
we have worked so diligently for in the past. 
But it is our responsibility—the Democratic 
Party's responsibility—to make it happen. 

The opportunities are there—in education, 
in industrial development, in agriculture, in 
cultural development, and in all other areas 
affecting the well-being of our people. Never 
before in the history of this State has the 
Democratic Party been in a more responsible 
position, because never before in our history 
have the opportunities been so obvious or so 
abundant. 

The job cannot be done in Raleigh. All we 
can do there is provide the leadership and 
the tools with which to do the job. Progress 
in seizing and taking advantage of our op- 
portunities will be registered at the local 
level. The record of the Democratic Party 
for the next 4 years will be written, not in 
Raleigh, but in the cities and towns and 
rural communities across the State. It will 
be written by local Democrats who make the 
next 4 years progressive years for North Caro- 
lina. 

Toward this end I have recommended a 
program that I feel will insure this progress. 
Our Democratic general assembly is working 
diligently to implement this program. We 
are making decisions today that will affect 
North Carolinians for generations to come. 
We are confident we are making the right 
decision. We believe we are meeting our 
responsibility to the offices we hold, to all the 
people of North Carolina and to the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

There are many areas in which your help 
is necessary. A good example is highway 
safety. Last year 1,575 human beings died 
on North Carolina highways. Approximately 
50,000 were injured in more than 80,000 
accidents. The economic loss was in excess 
of $283 million. We must do something now 
to curb this death and destruction on our 
highways. 

I am giving this problem a great deal of 
study at the present time and will have a 
special message on highway safety for the 
general assembly shortly. But, of course, we 
cannot do this job in Raleigh alone. It must 
be done by all of our citizens. I appeal to 
you for your help. Drive safely and encour- 
age others to do so. Work for traffic safety 
in your communities. We must make prog- 
ress in this area. 

There are many other areas where we need 
your help: In education, both in the public 
schools and the colleges; in the further 
industrial development of our State; in im- 
proving our agricultural economy; and in 
the many other areas so vital to the attain- 
ment of the full potential of our State. And, 
one area in which we now need your help is 
in building more and better highways for all 
of North Carolina. 

I have proposed a $300 million road bond 
issue to give us funds necessary to improve 
many of our existing roads and to build 
needed new ones. The general assembly has 
approved legislation authorizing issuance of 
these bonds. They will be submitted to the 
people some time later this year for their 
approval. 

North Carolina needs this $300 million 
bond issue. You all know of the need for 
road improvements in this area and through- 
out North Carolina. This bond issue would 
allow us to go a long way toward providing 
the highway system which we must have. 
I hope you will support this highway bond 
issue and actively work for its passage. All 
North Carolina needs it. 
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May I conclude by saying that we are 
already engaged in the next campaign. 
Democrats who run for office 2 years from 
now and 4 years from now will, in many 
instances, win or lose on a basis of what we 
accomplish in the days ahead. I am dedi- 
cated to providing the kind of leadership 
that will enable them to win. It is a big 
challenge, but one that the Democrats of 
North Carolina are fully capable of meeting. 

We are going to win in 1966 and 1968, not 
because it is traditional for Democrats to 
win in North Carolina, but because Demo- 
cratic Party leadership will show once again 
that it represents progress for this State 
and its people. 

Thank you. 


SALUTE TO THE ORDER OF DEMO- 
LAY ON THE OCCASION OF ITS 
46TH ANNIVERSARY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Harris] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to focus the attention of my col- 
leagues on one of the outstanding orga- 
nizations in our Nation for young men— 
the Order of DeMolay. The Governor of 
my State has issued a proclamation call- 
ing public attention to this group. It 
is indeed appropriate that we pause for a 
moment to congratulate these young men 
on their outstanding endeavors. 

The idea of the DeMolay was con- 
ceived by a Scottish Rite Mason who was 
the director of relief for the Kansas City 
Scottish Rite bodies. In March 1919 Mr. 
Frank S. Land, together with nine boys, 
founded the Order of DeMolay for young 
men between the ages of 14 and 21. 
From that moment on Masonry in gen- 
eral across the land noted that DeMolay 
was an order dedicated to the morality 
and philosophy peculiar to Masonry 
itself. 

Today more than 1 million youth have 
become its members during 46 years of 
existence. It is of more than passing 
interest to note that DeMolay has become 
international in scope. 

Assistance in matters of community 
welfare is a foundation stone of its ac- 
tivities. One of the highest awards 
given by DeMolay is the Legion of Honor. 
It is conferred upon men who were mem- 
bers of DeMolay in their boyhood and 
youth and who have since rendered val- 
uable service to humanity. 

Masonry sponsors DeMolay because it 
believes it is an institution that does 
great service for youth in inculcating 
lofty principles among its members— 
principles of belief in God, integrity, 
sportsmanship, patriotism, reverence for 
sacred things, uprightness, and cleanli- 
ness of body and mind, love of parents 
and home, thrift, devotion to duty, and 
balancing work and play. 

As we congratulate the Order of De- 
Molay, we note that DeMolay work puts 
a boy on a basis of equality with his fel- 
low man and teaches him to work as we 
strive to do here, in harmony with others, 
and not as an individual. It inspires a 
boy to live better and to strive for things 
once thought impossible to accomplish. 
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The affirmative program of citizenship 
which is promoted by the DeMolay is 
certainly exemplary. We know that the 
prevention and control of juvenile de- 
linquency depend on an active interest 
by citizens. And it is through the en- 
couragement and growth of such youth 
groups that much can be done to show 
our concern for youth training. 

We know that the vast majority of 
criminals go wrong” between the ages 
of 15 and 19 and that a great percentage 
of the crimes committed in this country 
is, unfortunately, the work of young men. 

It is difficult to visualize this situa- 
tion existing if those young men had 
knelt at the altar of a chapter of the 
Order of DeMolay and pledged them- 
selves to the teachings of love of parents, 
patriotism, reverence, comradeship, 
cleanliness, courtesy, fidelity, and tolera- 
tion. 

Several years ago the Honorable Wil- 
liam R. McKay, a past grand master of 
the Grand Council of the Order of De- 
Molay and one of the judges of the crim- 
inal division of the supreme court of Los 
Angeles, Calif., said, in a talk before a 
group of DeMolays and Masons, that in 
his long years of service on the criminal 
bench he had yet to have the first De- 
Molay boy brought before him—a won- 
derful tribute to the teachings of the 
order, indeed. 

DeMolay takes boys in the receptive 
stages of their lives, which will determine 
their future characters when they feel 
they are becoming men and are so likely 
to go “wrong.” It gives them the factor 
in determining their futures and in- 
fluencing them toward right thinking 
and right living. 

“As the twig is bent so is the tree in- 
clined” was never more important to the 
development of mankind than at the 
present time. With a world of turmoil, 
strife, and unrest, with stumbling blocks 
at every turn for youth to fall over, the 
destiny of the Nation, resting heavily on 
the shoulders oi its young manhood, de- 
pends more than ever upon the forces 
that “bend the twig.” By inculcating 
good morals and clean, upright, and hon- 
orable living into the youth of America 
in its most flexible stage, DeMolay ren- 
ders a signal service. It is service upon 
which no value can be computed, and 
which itself is a satisfactory guarantee 
oer 80 1 citizenship and splendid man- 

It is indeed a privilege to extend to the 
Order of DeMolay hearty congratula- 
tions and best wishes and to share with 
you this proclamation which I am very 
glad to include with these remarks, as 
follows: 

PROCLAMATION BY THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 
To All to Whom These Presents Shall Come, 
Greetings: 

Whereas the Arkansas State Council, Order 
of DeMolay is observing the 46th anniversary 
of the international youth movement, the 
order of DeMolay, on March 18, 1965; and 

Whereas, DeMolay is a character-building 
organization dedicated to the purposes of 
helping young men 14 to 21 years of age to 
become better sons, better citizens, and 
better leaders; and 
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Whereas the youth group is well known 
for its charitable projects, community serv- 
ices, and healthy social activities, and for 
providing our young men with the desire for 
realizing greater goals and achievements; 
and 

Whereas recognition should be given to 
the many contributions made by DeMolay 
toward this guiding influence in the mold- 
ing of today’s young men for a better world 
of peace and brotherhood tomorrow: 

Now, therefore, I, Orval E. Faubus, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Arkansas, do hereby 
proclaim the week of March 14 to 21, 1965, as 
Arkansas DeMolay Week in honor of De- 
Molay’s meritorious service toward the com- 
munities, State, and Nation, and by the au- 
thority vested in me, do urge all citizens of 
Arkansas to pay tribute. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the great seal of the State 
of Arkansas to be affixed. Done in office in 
the city of Little Rock, on this 18th day of 
March 1965. 


REPORT OF 19TH DISTRICT AD- 
VISORY BOARD ON MEDICAL CARE 
FOR THE AGED 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CRALEY] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CRALEY. Mr. Speaker, In view 
of the complexity of the many proposals 
being presented to provide medical care 
for the aged, and the vast amount of 
confusion the recent years of debate and 
hearings have produced on this matter, 
I felt it necessary, as a new Congress- 
man, to seek advise and background on 
this legislation from informed citizens 
of my district, the 19th of Pennsylvania, 
covering Adams, Cumberland, and York 
Counties. 

Accordingly I appointed a committee 
comprised of physicians, labor leaders, 
hospital administrators, insurance men, 
social agencies, and numerous other in- 
terests to study the various approaches 
to the issue involved. These citizens 
contributed many hours in deliberation 
and preparation of a detailed set of 
recommendations. 

I have found their work of great value 
in defining the problems at hand, and 
I think their findings may also be of 
value to the committee and other in- 
terested Congressmen. I have asked 
permission, therefore, that the report of 
this committee be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as part of today’s pro- 
ceedings. 

I would further like publicly to ac- 
knowledge and thank those citizens of 
the 19th Congressional District, whose 
names are signed to this report, for the 
contribution that they have made re- 
garding this most important legislation. 

The report is as follows: 

SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT ON ELDERCARE 
APPROVAL 
OUTLINE OF QUESTIONS 
Need for any action 

1. Do you favor any changes in or addi- 

tions to existing Federal laws providing 


health care benefits for the aged? Yes, 3; 
no, 1. 
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Means test for beneficiaries 
2. Do you favor Federal laws providing 
health care benefits only to those aged per- 
sons who financially are unable to take care 
of their own health care needs? Yes, 4. 
Philosophy of financing 
3. What means of financing health care 
benefits for the aged under Federal laws do 
you favor? 
(a) General revenue (taxes): Yes, 2. 
(b) Social security (wage tax): Yes, 2. 
4. What degree of use of voluntary private 
health insurance as the means of providing 
health care benefits for the aged under Fed- 
eral law do you favor? Please answer only 
one of the following: We find question vague. 
None, 0; some, yes, 1; 100 percent, yes, 3. 
5. Which of the following health care bene- 
fits for the aged do you favor being pro- 
vided for by Federallaw? Please answer each 
one “Yes” or “No.” 
(a) Hospital services: 
(1) Room and board: Yes, 4. 
(2) Private duty nursing: No, 4. 
(3) Drugs: Yes, 4. 
(4) Supplies and appliances: Yes, 4, with- 
in reason. 
(b) Posthospital extended care (convales- 
cent and rehabilitative care) : 
(1) Room and board: Yes, 4. 
Drugs: Yes, 4. 
Supplies and appliances: Yes, 4. 
Physicians’ services: 
In hospital: Yes, 4. 
In posthospital extended care: Yes, 4. 
8 calls and visits to doctor's 
Tes, 4. 


enn diagnosis at hospital: 


(4) Home health care services (i.e., visiting 
nurses and physiotherapy): Yes, 4. 
(e) Outpatient diagnostic services: Yes, 4, 
Duration of benefits 


6. Do you favor any of the following limi- 
tations on health care for the aged benefits 
provided under Federal law? Please answer 
each one “yes” or “no”, 

A maximum number of days of benefits 
per illness: Yes, 4. 

A maximum number of days of benefits 
within a certain period of time: Yes, 4. 

Unlimited days of benefits: No, 4. 

Any other type of maximum: Reserve. 

(Please explain in your report.) 

Role of State and Federal Government 


7. In the administration of any Federal 
law providing health care benefits to the 
aged, do you favor maximum responsibility 
and authority being delegated to the State 
governments? Yes, 4. 

8. Do you favor the establishment (by 
State and/or Federal Government) of any 
minimum standards to be met in order for 
any institution to participate under any 
prosan of health care benefits to the aged? 
Yes, 4. 

9. If you favor doctor bills benefits being 
provided for, do you favor the establishment 
(by State and/or Federal Government) of 
any minimum standards to be met in order 
for any doctor to participate under any pro- 
gram of health care benefits to the aged? 
Yes, 4. 


— 


REPORT OF THE “ELDERCARE” SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
CONGRESSMAN N. NEIMAN CrRALEY’s ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL HEALTH CARE FOR 
THE AGED 
The group endorsing eldercare on the 

Hurlong-Curtis bill, H.R. 3727 met in Dean 

Morris L. Shafer’s office, Dickinson School of 

Law, Carlisle, Pa., on Sunday, February 21, 

1965, at 5 p.m., eastern standard time. 
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Attending the meeting were Dr. Roy W. 
Gifford, acting chairman, Dean Morris L, 
Shafer, and James R. Doran. Dr. William 
Baldwin was unable to attend due to illness, 
but he stated by telephone that he would 
support the majority opinion and was so 
voted. Dr. David Thompson, Jr., of Carlisle, 
Pa., was also absent from the meeting. 

The questionnaire was first submitted, 
each question answered, and the results 
tabulated. The only significant split was 
on financing care, with two in favor of using 
general funds and two in favor of using so- 
cial security funds (the two in favor of using 
social security funds are against the medicare 
bill as a whole). The group voted solidly 
along the lines of the Hurlong-Curtis bill. 

In the general discussion, it was voiced 
that the proposals are being rushed unneces- 
sarily, and it was thought wise to advise a 
slower, more considerate discussion, and that 
possibly by so doing the stronger points of 
all bills might be incorporated into better 
legislation. 

Generally, it was agreed that in favor of 
Hurlong-Curtis, the following points be 
noted: 

1. Aid only to those over 65 needing it. 

2. Local control. 

3. Matching funds and let each State de- 
cide what and how much it wishes to imple- 
ment. 

4. Lower costs. 

5. Better benefits. 

6. No new agency necessary to implement. 

7. Maintain our voluntary agencies and in 
fact, strengthen them. 

8. Provide funds only—not services. 

9. May provide complete medical and hos- 
pital care, both in and out of hospital and 
nursing home. 

Against the King-Anderson bill, H.R. 1, 
the following points: 

1. Provides very limited care. 

2. Applicable to all over 65—even those 
able to provide for themselves. 

8. Is centralized bureaucratic control. 

4, Will overload the social security funds— 
tax will be 9 percent by 1970 with no further 
additions. 

5. Cost estimate not realistic—entirely too 
low. 

6. Taxes the young wage earner too long 
before eligible for benefits. 

7. If H.R. 1 enacted it will most likely be 
amended again and again until finally a com- 
plete socialized control of medicine results. 

There are other pros and cons, but in the 
interest of brevity, this in essence outlines 
our position. 

Dean Morris L. SHAFER, 
WILLIAM BALDWIN, Jr., D.O., 
JAMES R. Doran, 
Davin THOMPSON, Jr., M.D., 

Members of Subcommittee 

on Eldercare Approval. 
Roy W. Grrronp, M.D., 
Acting Chairman, 
FEBRUARY 24, 1965. 


SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT ON MEDICARE APPROVAL 
OUTLINE OF QUESTIONS 
Need for any action 
1. Do you favor any changes in or addi- 
tions to existing Federal laws providing 
health care benefits for the aged? Yes. 
Means test for beneficiaries 
2. Do you favor Federal laws providing 
health care benefits only to those aged per- 


sons who financially are unable to take care 
of their own health care needs? No. 
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Philosophy of financing 

3. What means of financing health care 
benefits for the aged under Federal laws do 
you favor? 

(a) General revenue (taxes): Yes. 

(b) Social security (wage tax): Yes. 

4. What degree of use of voluntary private 
health insurance as the means of providing 
health care benefits for the aged under Fed- 
eral law do you favor? Please answer only 
one of the following: None—; some for sup- 
plementation, yes; 100 percent—. 

5. Which of the following health care 
benefits for the aged do you favor being pro- 
vided for by Federal law? Please answer each 
one “Yes” or No.“ 

(a) Hospital services: 

(1) Room and board: Yes. 

(2) Private duty nursing: No. 

(3) Drugs: Yes. 

(4) Supplies and appliances: Yes, 

(b) Post hospital extended care (convales- 
cent and rehabilitative carey: 

(1) Room and board: Yes. 

(2) Drugs: Yes. 

(3) Supplies and appliances: Yes. 

(c) Physician's services: 

(1) In hospital: No. 

(2) In posthospital extended care: No. 

(3) House calls and visits to doctor’s office: 
No. 

(4) Outpatient diagnosis at hospital: No. 

(d) Home health care services (I. e., visit- 
ing nurses and physiotherapy but not in- 
cluding doctor bills): Yes. 

(e) Outpatient diagnostic services (but 
not including doctor bills): Yes. 

Duration of benefits 

6. Do you favor any of the following limita- 
tions on health care for the aged benefits 
provided under Federal law? Please answer 
each one “yes” or “no.” 

A maximum number of days of benefits per 
illness: Yes, 

A maximum number of days of benefits 
within a certain period of time: Yes. 

Unlimited days of benefits: No. 

Any other type of maximum: No. 

(Please explain in your report.) 

Role of State and Federal Government 

7. In the administration of any Federal 
law providing health care benefits to the 
aged, do you favor maximum responsibility 
and authority being delegated to the State 
government? No.t 

8. Do you favor the establishment (by 
State and/or Federal Government) of any 
minimum standards to be met in order for 
any institution to participate under any pro- 
gram of health care benefits to the aged? 
Yes. 

9. If you favor doctor bills benefits being 
provided for, do you favor the establishment 
(by State and/or Federal Government) of 
any minimum standards to be met in order 
for any doctor to participate under any pro- 
gram of health care benefits to the aged? 
Not applicable. 


REPORT OF THE “MEDICARE” SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
CONGRESSMAN N. NEIMAN CRALEY’s ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL HEALTH CARE FOR 
THE AGED 
After many years of heated controversy 

concerning the need of providing medical 

care for the aged, it is now almost unani- 
mously realized that our elder citizens do lack 
means to obtain the necessary health care 
that medical science can provide. Advanc- 
ing medical progress has endowed many el- 
derly couples with more life than they can 
afford, and medical care for the aged should 


States should share in administration. 
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be recognized as a natural obligation, such 
as conquest of space or the war on poverty. 

At the AMA’s 1917 and 1919 meetings, its 
committee on social insurance reported: 
“Blind opposition, indignant repudiation, 
bitter denunciations of these laws (model 
legislation for compulsory health insurance) 
is worse than useless and leaves the profes- 
sion in a position of helplessness if the rising 
tide of social development sweeps over them. 
It is therefore of the utmost importance 
that physicians, both as individuals and or- 
ganizations, abandon the attitude of unrea- 
soning opposition and make an honest effort 
to study the problems involved and to arrive 
at conclusions which can be justified.” At 
long last, the AMA has come to realize this 
need and has sponsored a bill—Eldercare Act 
of 1965—as its answer to this problem. Now, 
the impact of AMA's Madison Avenue prop- 
aganda has shifted from the case that the 
elderly do not need financial aid to finance 
the rising hospital costs of their illnesses, to 
the question of which method will be better 
for the country and for the elderly; the 
AMA-sponsored Eldercare Act or the social 
security approach exemplified in the Hos- 
pital Insurance Act of 1965 (medicare). 

The Advisory Council on Social Security, 
a panel of citizens including two former 
Eisenhower appointees, calls medicare “the 
only practical way of making sure that al- 
most everyone will have hospital protection 
in old age.” The key word is “practical.” 
The medicare bill is not perfect, because it 
was devised by men, but it is workable, a 
practical approach to the problem. Few 
laws written by men offer much more. 

The medicare bill has been subject to more 
distortion than almost any other bill in the 
last decade, 

It certainly is not socialized medicine, 
whatever this vague, scare term may be. We 
all believe that medicine should be practiced 
under a completely free system that is fi- 
nanced on a social basis. Doctors should not 
work for the Government and spreading the 
costs is not socialism. Free choice by the 
patient is guaranteed. Despite dire prophe- 
cies by the AMA, the Hill-Burton bill, the 
Kerr-Mills bill, grant-in-aid programs, aid to 
medical education, and many other similar 
measures have not regimented the practice 
of medicine by Government officials. 

Private health insurance certainly cannot 
provide the type of hospital service needed. 
Private insurance companies take a 10- to 47. 
percent bite out of every premium dollar, 
while the social security program costs only 
about 2½ percent for overhead. It is very 
difficult for a person over 65 to obtain ade- 
quate private coverage, and the cost is pro- 
hibitive to the majority of our citizens, The 
financial difficulties of the present Blue 
Cross programs are largely due to the cover- 
age of the elderly, who require more hos- 
pitalization days than the younger aged 
groups, 

The propaganda against the medicare type 
of bill repeats over and over again that the 
financially competent in this age group 
should not be given a free ride. Accord- 
ing to the 1963 national survey of the aging, 
of married couples with at least one member 
65 or over, 5 percent have combined incomes 
of $10,000 or more. Among nonmarried per- 
sons 65 or over, less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent had incomes of $10,000 or more. It is 
better to provide benefits for those few in 
order to protect the many from the indignity 
of having to prove to a welfare agency that 
they are broke and need help. 

The public and the medical profession are 
now being deluged by statements that the 
social security system approach is fiscally ir- 
responsible and that the King bill is unrea- 
sonable and unsound. We have heard these 
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claims applied to social legislation in the 
past, and the passage of years has shown 
these prophecies to be unsound, and politi- 
cally oriented. It is indeed laughable that 
some economists can still contend that a 
rich country like the United States can af- 
ford to aid people who are starving and need 
medical attention all over the world, but 
cannot afford to help in the payment of hos- 
pital expenses to the elderly at home. 

We, the undersigned members of the 
“medicare” subcommittee of Congressman N. 
NEIMAN Cratey’s Advisory Committee on 
Federal Health for the Aged, believe that the 
Hospital Insurance Act of 1965, popularly 
known as the medicare bill, represents the 
best approach the Congress can take at this 
time with respect to Federal health care for 
the aged. 

i FINDINGS 

First. Having passed their productive 
years, the incomes of elderly persons tend to 
be lower than incomes of younger persons. 
Statistics for 1959, the most recent available, 
show: 

(a) In Pennsylvania, 30 percent of all per- 
sons, 26 percent of those 20 and over, and 19 
percent of those over 65 had no income in 
1959. Of those 65 and over with income, 44 
percent had less than $1,000 in 1959 and 69 
percent had less than $2,000. (See table 1 
attached.) 

(b) Table 2, attached, shows similar data 
for the United States, and Pennsylvania 
shows up about the same or slightly better 
than the United States. 

(c) Among husband-wife families, 25 per- 
cent of those with a head 65 and over had 
income of less than $2,000 in 1959, as com- 
pared with 7 percent of all husband-wife 
families. The median income for husband- 
wife families with head over 65 was $3,553 as 
compared with $5,907 for all husband-wife 
families (see table 3 attached). 

(d) Table 4, attached, indicates that Penn- 
sylvania shows up better than the United 
States for all classifications except unre- 
lated individuals who fared poorer in Penn- 
sylvania than in the United States. 

(e) Table 5, attached, shows data for the 
19th Congressional District, each of the 3 
constituent counties, and Pennsylvania. The 
closeness of the figures for the 19th Dis- 
trict with those for the State is remarkable. 
The classifications by age and by type of 
family are not available for the 19th District. 
However, in view of the closeness of the gen- 
eral percentage distributions and medians 
for the 19th District as compared with those 
for Pennsylvania, it seems appropriate to use 
the Pennsylvania distributions and medians 
for the subclassifications as generally appli- 
cable to the 19th District also. 

Second. Elderly persons afflicted by illness, 
and need for hospital care is more frequent, 
than are younger persons. As shown in 
table 6, attached, based on the national 
health survey: 

(a) The incidence of illness as measured 
by restricted-activity days per person per year 
and bed-disability days per person per year 
drops sharply as family income rises. 

The drop in incidence of illness with rising 
family income is much less marked for per- 
sons 65 and over than for persons of all ages. 
Thus, the restricted-activity rate for per- 
sons 65 and over drops from 50.5 for those 
in families with incomes under $2,000 to 
27.7 for those in families with incomes $7,000 
and over—a drop of 45 percent. The cor- 
responding drop for all ages is from 29.8 
to 13.0, or 56 percent. 

The bed-disability rate for persons 65 and 
over drops from 16.9 for those in families 
with incomes under $2,000 to 10.2 for those 
in families with incomes $7,000 and over— 
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a drop of 40 percent. The corresponding 
drop for all ages is from 10.4 to 4.5, or 56 
percent. 

(b) Despite the greater prevalence of ill- 
ness with increasing family incomes, the 
number of hospital days per person per year 
shows little variation with changing family 
income level, considering all ages combined. 
Among persons 65 and over, the disparity is 
greater; their average days of hospital care 
per year is very much lower for those in fam- 
ilies with less than $2,000 income and con- 
siderably lower for those in families with in- 
comes from $2,000 to $3,999 than for those 
in families with incomes of $4,000 and over. 

(c) It appears very significant to consider 
the ratio of days of hospital care per person 
per year to days of bed disability per person 
per year. It seems clear that the need for 
hospital care should increase as the days of 
bed disability increase. Among families with 
incomes under $2,000, the ratio of hospital 
days to bed-disability days is 9.6 percent for 
all ages and only 5.3 percent for persons 65 
and over. Among families with incomes 
$7,000 and over the corresponding ratios are 
15.2 percent and 23.5 percent respectively. 
Of greater significance of all is the very sharp 
correlation with income level among those 
65 and over. The percentage ratio for those 
65 and over in families with incomes over 
$7,000 (23.5 percent) is 4%½ times the ratio 
for those in families with incomes under 
$2,000 (5.3 percent). Among persons of all 
ages the $7,000-and-over ratio (15.2 percent) 
is, in contrast, only 1½ times the under $2,000 
ratio (9.6 percent). 

(d) No part of their hospital expenses was 
paid by insurance for 60 percent of the per- 
sons in families with less than $2,000 income 
regardless of age, as contrasted with 19 per- 
cent of those in families with $7,000 and over 
incomes. Among hospitalized persons of all 
ages, as much as 75 percent or more of the 
hospital expenses were paid by insurance for 
only 26.7 percent of those in families with 
less than $2,000 income and for 61.2 percent 
of those in families with incomes $7,000 and 
over. Among those 65 and over the correla- 
tion with income is much less marked. 

(e) The inadequacy of hospital insurance 
coverage among the poor is striking. Among 
families with incomes under $2,000 only 34 
percent of persons all ages are covered by 
hospital insurance. Forty-three percent of 
those 65 to 74 are covered in this income 
group; and 33 percent of those 75 and over. 
In contrast, among persons in families with 
incomes over $10,000 nearly 90 percent of all 
ages, 80 percent of those 65 to 74, and nearly 
60 percent of those 75 and over are covered. 

Third. Present protections against costs of 
illness for those who have been under health 
insurance and benefit plans are most gen- 
erally inadequate for persons over 65. For 
example, under the group health benefit 
arrangements now held by many employees, 
protection either ceases at retirement or ben- 
efits are drastically reduced, Meeting the 
high hospital costs of a critical illness may 
wipe out resources needed to carry retired 
workers along in independence for their re- 
maining years, or the lack of these savings 
may preclude their receiving needed care. 

Fourth. One of the major worries of older 
people is the fear of serious illness and the 
high cost of health care for such illness. 
This causes mental distress from fearful an- 
ticipation for many more individuals than 
may actually be caught in painful reduction 
or exhaustion of their resources to meet 
health costs. This fear afflicts many middle 
income as well as lower income people. This 
risk and worry is accentuated as persons 
gradually lose their mental ability to look 
after their own financial affairs; for example, 
to see that bills are paid to maintain eligi- 
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bility under voluntary health insurance or 
health plans they may have had. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Believing that the evidence cited above 
clearly demonstrates the need for the Fed- 
eral Government’s taking action to provide 
hospital insurance for persons over 65, we 
also believe that the best way to do this is 
through the social security system as pro- 
vided for in the Hospital Insurance Act of 
1965 because: 

First. The medicare plan would enable 
persons to provide for their old age hospital 
needs when they are young and when their 
income is at its peak without requiring them 
to become “wards of the Government” by 
declaring that their income is inadequate in 
their old age to cover their hospital require- 
ments. 

Second. Eligibility rights of individuals 
would be based chiefly on participation in 
financing the program. 

Third. Use of the existing social security 
system would economize on administrative 
overhead. It would make the system of fi- 
nancing and eligibility to health benefits 
readily intelligible to the general public, 
minimizing dependence on personal judg- 
ments in determining eligibility for benefits. 

Fourth. The social security approach 
would provide a uniform, nationwide system 
which would establish minimum hospital 
standards for all U.S. citizens and would not 
vary from State to State, as is now the case 
under the Kerr-Mills Act. 

Fifth. The medicare bill provides the most 
practicable means of financing the unavoid- 
ably high cost of an equitable program of 
hospital and posthospital care for the elderly. 
Considering the meager taxable resources and 
absence of a graduated income tax in many 
States where the unmet needs for elderly 
health care are particularly high, the pro- 
gram should be fully financed by use of the 
Federal taxing power. The proposed payroll 
tax, to be shared by employees and employ- 
ers, of less than 1 percent can be absorbed by 
the general economy without dislocation to 
existing Federal and State tax structures and 
rates. 

Sixth. The Federal Government should be 
responsible for overseeing payment for care 
in order (1) to assure the broad base of bene- 
fits intended, (2) to avoid any siphoning off 
from the hospital insurance trust fund for 
private gain, and (3) to guard against other 
misuse of the resources held in trust. Exist- 
ing organizations and the States should be 
utilized in administration as they can effi- 
ciently contribute. 

Seventh. We do not feel that the medicare 
plan will be “providing the rich with free 
care” because eventually all in the plan will 
have paid for the insurance through social 
security payments. If the well to do desire 
hospital services of a more lavish nature, they 
will, of course, be able to afford these, but by 
contributing to the overall plan through 
social security they will also be helping to 
finance hospital care for their less fortunate 
neighbors. 

Eighth. Individuals now or soon to be 65 
years of age should not be deprived of health 
benefits, that would become available as pub- 
lic policy under the medicare plan, because 
they have not already acquired eligibility 
through the social security system. The 
temporary transitional eligibility provided 
for is needed to make health protection un- 
der the new public policy available to these 
elderly persons, not yet eligible to social 
security. The cost of financing care for the 
estimated 2 million elderly individuals now 
lacking social security eligibility from gen- 
eral Federal revenue will automatically 
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shrink as the persons thus entitled to health 
benefits die. 

Ninth. We feel that the bill rightly places 
primary emphasis on protection against the 
cost of hospital care, the most costly aspect 
of health care. Inclusion of out-patient 
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arrange the best type of health services a par- 
ticular patient needs, 
RECOMMENDATION 
In short, we believe that a clear need exists 
for the Federal Government to act to provide 
hospital insurance for those over 65, and un- 
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for the Congress to take in meeting this 
need. 


Mitton H. Cose, M.D., 
WILLIAM C. SEYLER, 
Epwarp B. OLINCH, 
GILBERT ZEIGLER, 


diagnostic services, as well as posthospital der all of the existing circumstances, we be- Members of Subcommittee on Medi- 
convalescence, are important to free hospital lieve that the so-called medicare program, care Approval. 

facilities for those who need inpatient hos- embodied in H.R. 1, “Hospital Insurance ELIZABETH JOHNSON, 

pital services. This will result in economies Social Security and Public Assistance Amend- Chairman. 


and in greater opportunity for a physician to 


ment of 1965" represents the best approach 


FEBRUARY 28, 1965. 


TABLE 1.—Persons 14 and over by sex, age, and 1959 income, TABLE 2.—Persons 14 and over by sex, age, and 1959 income, 


Pennsylvania United States 
[Number in thousands] [Number in thousands] 
Persons 14 Persons 20 Persons 65 Persons 14 Persons 20 Persons 65 
and over and over and over 1959 income and over and over and over 
1959 income 

Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- 

ber cent ber cent ber | cent, ber cent ber cent ber | cent 
Male and female Male and female 


$10,000 and over 


“100 
6 
100 


| wo Stes 


$10,000 and over. 


Nor. Detail may not add to total because of rounding. 


80 : U.S. De t of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, U.S, Census of 
alati È Characteristics PC (1) 40D,” table 134. 


Population 1960, “Pennsylvania Detailed 


Source: U.S 
Population 1960, 


Median income. 


Median income 


Nore.—Detail may not add to total because of rounding. 
Cr aun of 89 Bureau of the U.S, Census of 
80 Summary D. 


Characteristics PC (1) 1D,” table 219. 


Taste 3.—Families and unrelated individuals by type of family, age of head, and 1959 family income, Pennsylvania 


[Number in thousands] 


Husband-wife families 


All families 


Other male head families 


Head, 65 and over 


Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
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Taste 3.—Families and unrelated individuals by type of family, age of head, and 1959 family income, Pennsylvania—Continued 
{Number in thousands] 


Female head families Male unrelated individuals Female unrelated individuals 


1959 income 


Total Head, 65 and over Total 65 and over Total 65 and over 


Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


736 100 79 100 100 

303 41 28 35 48 

442 53 67 67 

531 72 64 81 79 

158 21 10 13 17 

35 5 3 4 3 

11 2 2 2 1 

3220006600006 a TT 
81,467 SL 485 (S| nr 
Note.—Detail may not add to total because of rounding. Source: U.S. ee artment of Commerce, the Census, U.S. Census of 
Population, 1960, “Pennsylvania Detailed S PC (1) 40D, ” table 150. 


TABLE 4. Families and unrelated individuals by type of family, age of head, and 1959 family income, United States 
(Number in thousands] 


Husband-wife families Other male head families 
All families i 
1959 income Head, 65 and over Total Head, 65 and over 
Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


Number Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


Dee 100 
Less than $1,000. ll 
Less than $2,000. a 


Female head families 


Total Head, 65 and over Total 


Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


000 to $5 
000 to 89,999 
$10,000 and ov 


Median income 88,04 


Nork.— Detail may not add to total because of rounding. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of Population 1960, “U.S. Summary Detailed Characteristics PC (1) 1D,” table 224, 


TABLE 5.—Persons 14 and over, by sex and 1959 income, and families, by 1969 income, for the 19ih Congressional District (Adams, 
Cumberland, and York Counties) and Pennsylvania 


{Pennsylvania number figures in thousands] 
MALE AND FEMALE 14 AND OVER WITH INCOME 


19th District Adams County Cumberland County 


Number | Percent 
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5.—P. 14 and over, ser and 1959 income, and families, by 1959 income, for the 19th Congressional District (Adams 
Gigi: orem w Cumberland, and York Counties) and Pennsylvania—Continued : 


{Pennsylvania number figures in thousands] 


MALE 14 AND OVER WITH INCOME 


19th District 


Adams County Cumberland County York County Pennsylvania 


Number Percent 


Number | Percent 


Number | Percent 


131,013 100 


Nos EE c „ Paena 3, 504 100 
EDA AEn We SAAS e 16, 237 12 418 
Less oe $1,000. .-.-.....- — na 


Median EEE e a ee ae EE E EA ——— 


ay nc because 8 : U.S. Department of C „ Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of 
ic en ene Bo ulation, 100, “Pennsylvania, Generel Social and Eeonomic’ Characteristics’ 
(1) 40C, table 86. 
TABLE 6.—Comparative hospital and medical statistics for persons 65 and over, by family Svuscommrrree REPORT on OTHER APPROACH 
income level, United States, July 1960 to June 1961 APPROVAL 
OUTLINE OF QUESTIONS 
Family income Need for any action 


Item 1, Do you favor any changes in or additions 
to existing Federal laws providing health 


care benefits for the aged? Yes. 
Means test for beneficiaries 


2. Do you favor Federal laws providing 
health care benefits only to those aged per- 
sons who financially are unable to take care 
of their own health care needs? Yes, 

Philosophy of financing 

8. What means of financing health care 
benefits for the aged under Federal laws do 
you favor? 

(a) General revenue (taxes): No. 

(b) Social security (wage tax): Les. 

4. What degree of use of voluntary private 
8 health insurance as the means of providing 
rT A DUESH, health care benefits for the aged under Fed- 
eral law do you favor? Please answer only 
one of the following: 

None, —; some, —; 100 percent, —. 

5. Which of the following health care 
benefits for the aged do you favor being pro- 
vided for by Federal law? Please answer 
each one “yes” or “no”, 

(&) Hospital services: 

(1) Room and board: Yes. 

(2) Private duty nursing: No. 

(3) Drugs: Yes. 

(4) Supplies and appliances: Yes. 

(b) Post hospital extended care (con- 
valescent and rehabilitative care) : 

(1) Room and board: Yes. 

(2) Drugs: Yes. 

(3) Supplies and appliances: Yes. 

(c) Physician’s services: 

(1) In hospital: No. 

; (2) In posthospital extended care: No. 
1 Not available. (3) House calls and visits * doctor’s office: 


Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, “National Health Survey.” No. 


All 
incomes 


$10,000 


Under | $2,000 to | $4,000 to 
$2,000 $3,999 $6,909 | and over | and over 


OE mrad days per person: 
All ages 
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(4) Outpatient diagnosis at hospital: No. 

(d) Home health care services; i.e., visiting 
nurses and physiotherapy but not including 
doctor bills: Yes. 

(e) Outpatient diagnostic services (but 
not including doctor bills) : Yes. 


Duration of benefits 


(6) Do you favor any of the following 
limitations on health care for the aged bene- 
fits provided under Federal law? Please 
answer each one “yes” or no.“ 

A maximum number of days of benefits per 
illness: No. 

A maximum number of days of benefits 
within a certain period of time: No. 
Unlimited days of benefits: No. 

Any other type of maximum: No. 

(Please explain in your report.) 
port. 

Role of State and Federal Government 


7. In the administration of any Federal 
law providing health care benefits to the 
aged, do you favor maximum responsibility 
and authority being delegated to the State 
governments? No. 

8. Do you favor the establishment (by 
State and/or Federal Government) of any 
minimum standards to be met in order for 
any institution to participate under any pro- 
gram of health care benefits to the aged? 
Yes. 

9. If you favor doctor bills benefits being 
provided for, do you favor the establishment 
(by State and/or Federal Government) of 
any minimum standards to be met in order 
for any doctor to participate under any pro- 
gram of health care benefits to the aged? 
REPORT OF THE “OTHER APPROACH” SUB- 

COMMITTEE OF CONGRESSMAN N. NEIMAN 

CRALEY’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL 

HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGED 


To assure some common understanding as 
a starting point the following premises were 
agreed upon: 

1. Concerned with population in 65 and 
overage category. 

2. Without attempting to define the mag- 
nitude they have a health care financing 
problem. 

3. Public funds are necessary to supple- 
ment their means. 

To be realistic in our approach, the benefit 
structure and overall cost need to be consid- 
ered together. However, this demands time 
and actuarial talent not available to this 
committee. Therefore, the following points 
are stated in a more or less general way: 


PROGRAM 


1. A broad range of benefits is desirable 
with structured to encourage treat- 
ment at lowest cost level consistent with ade- 
quate care. 

(a) All services (including outpatient 

therapeutic and preventive services) rou- 
tinely provided by hospitals and billed by 
them should be included in the benefit pat- 
tern. 
(b) As an alternative to a specific amount 
of coverage for each type of service, the use 
of equivalent “units of care” might be con- 
sidered, i.e., 2 nursing home days equals 1 
hospital day. 

(c) Alternative to hospital admission as 
prerequisite to receipt of convalescent home 
or other care could be screening (under 
medical supervision) in hospital clinic or 
other coordinating agency in community. 

(1) This same agency or another mecha- 
nism should be used to periodically appraise 
the patient’s continuing need for care so that 
he is not placed in a facility and “forgotten.” 

2. Benefit pattern should be established on 
a national basis at least as a minimum to be 
met by States if program is operated at State 
rather than national level. 

3. It would be necessary to set certain 
standards to be met by the providers of 
service to assure proper medical care. 


See re- 
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4. Provision should be made for use of 
presently existing voluntary agencies in un- 
derwriting or administering program where 
practical and economical. 

(a) Precedent: Servicemen's dependents 
medical care program. 


FINANCING 


1. Present flow of private funds into health 
care financing should be encouraged to con- 
tinue—even increased if possible. 

2. Certification of eligibility should be 
given annually at national level on basis of 
Internal Revenue Service report, if filed, or 
simple certification of income to Internal 
Revenue Service. 

(a) Assets need not be considered since 
they usually produce income. 

(b) Eligibility should be on a graduated 
scale. As an illustration, assuming $12 
monthly cost: 


Income and participant’s contribution 


Per 

month 

e cece 0 
$2,501 to 88,000 soe a $3 
98;00% ‘to’ $8,600.22 .d 6 
$8,501 to 4.000 9 
Over: $4,000... 225 4„«44ͤä 12 


Those participants receiving social secu- 
rity or railroad retirement payments should 
have their contributions deducted and paid 
into health insurance fund; others should 
be required to make their payments directly 
to the fund. 

(c) Administrative agency should issue 
eligibility card to each participant annually. 

(1) All cards should be identical with no 
indication to provider of service of level of 
participant contribution. 

(d) To avoid providers of service being 
confronted with indigent patients—or bad 
debts—participation should be compulsory. 

(1) An alternative might be a mechanism 
whereby an eligible would show proof of 
equivalent private coverage. 

(2) Since the program of this type will 
have the effect of placing all hospital pa- 
tients on a paying basis, it is necessary to 

the impact this will have on the 
age-old practice of utilizing indigent pa- 
tients in education programs. Although 
such action cannot be legislated, steps 
should be taken to enco a transition 
to the use of all patients in education pro- 


grams. 

(e) Source of supplemental public funds 
should be prerogative of Congress in consid- 
ation of overall requirements, but payroll tax 
is acceptable if a health insurance fund is 
established apart from social security retire- 
ment funds, 

Rev. JOSEPH H. HAGGLER, Jr., 
GARRETT P. SNYDER, 
Members of Subcommittee on Other 


FEBRUARY 18, 1965. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PRIVATE 
FOREIGN CAPITAL TO DEVELOP- 
ING NATIONS 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Ray- 
mond Saulnier, professor of economics at 
Barnard College and Chairman of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Council of Economic 
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Advisers, testified recently before the 
Joint Economic Committee that private 
capital outfiows “are a plus, not a minus, 
in our balance of international pay- 
ments.” This is true both in terms of 
income received from foreign private in- 
vestments and the amount of exports 
which direct investments abroad induce, 
A study entitled the “U.S. Balance of 
Payments in 1968,” prepared by the 
Brookings Institution, concluded that 
private foreign investments: First, in- 
duce exports- from the United States 
equal to 10.6 percent annually of the 
amount of such investments outstand- 
ing; and second, induce imports to the 
United States to the amount of 6.5 per- 
cent annually of direct foreign invest- 
ments. 

Dr. Saulnier pointed out that this rep- 
resented a net inducement of exports 
from the United States of 4.1 percent of 
the amount of our direct investments 
abroad. In 1961 the value of these in- 
vestments was $34.7 billion. The Brook- 
ings study estimated the total value 
would reach $50.1 billion by 1968. Inter- 
polating a value of $45 billion for 1964, 
Dr. Saulnier concluded that the net in- 
duced trade effect for 1964 of U.S. private 
direct investment could be placed at a 
plus $1.8 billion for the balance of pay- 
ments. 

In view of the administration’s recent 
program to restrict the outfiow of private 
capital, Dr. Saulnier’s testimony lends 
considerable weight to the position that 
these measures will do longrun harm to 
the U.S. balance-of-payments position. 

Although the administration’s pro- 
gram presumably exempts private out- 
flows to the developing nations, there is 
a question whether the Government does 
enough to encourage such flows and 
whether Government aid programs 
themselves may act as a deterrent to 
private investment. 

The need for private capital in the de- 
veloping nations is unquestioned. The 
Morgan Guaranty Survey for January 
1965, shows that Government loans and 
grants from the industrialized nations 
are inadequate for the needs of the de- 
veloping nations. Underdeveloped na- 
tions need the equipment, machines, ma- 
terials, money, and even trained man- 
power, which foreign business enter- 
prises often alone can provide. 

Although the need for foreign private 
capital is clear, it is often unwelcome in 
the recipient nation, whose historical 
distrust of private enterprise and wari- 
ness of foreigners in general present 
stumbling blocks to investment oppor- 
tunities. 

Traditionally, American investors have 
been interested in underdeveloped areas, 
rich in natural resources, such as petro- 
leum and minerals. Preference for these 
so-called extractive industries is under- 
standable since most underdeveloped na- 
tions offer little in the way of consumer 
markets, The Survey points out that in 
the least developed nations, nearly 90 
percent of the people never sell or buy 
anything for money. Thus the manu- 
facturer interested in local sales is like- 
ly to have little interest. 

Despite this, concentration on extrac- 
tive investment has recently been shift- 
ing toward greater interest in consumer 
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or market economies. The present lack 
of such markets is being offset in part by 
efforts at economic integration, such as 
attempts to establish a common market 
in Central and Latin America. Such 
multicountry markets could provide new 
opportunities for manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

The trend toward a more “balanced 
mix” in foreign investments would be 
highly pleasing to underdeveloped na- 
tions, which are anxious to reduce their 
dependence on primary commodities— 
such as oil and minerals—for their prin- 
ciple earnings. The opening up of con- 
sumer markets not only benefits the in- 
vesting nation but also brings untold ad- 
vantages to the receipt countries. To a 
developing nation, investments in manu- 
facturing mean additional bites at the 
apple of income. If ore goes straight 
from mine to ship, the source country 
has earned at only one step in the pro- 
ductive process. If it can hold on for a 
few more steps it increases its take sub- 
stantially. 

In view of the great need for foreign- 
owned private capital on the part of the 
developing nation, and in view also of the 
advantages to be derived from foreign 
private investment abroad, several capi- 
tal-exporting nations are attempting to 
encourage their nationals to put invest- 
ment money into needier lands. Ger- 
many and Japan offer temporary tax 
credits related to direct investments in 
eligible countries. At least four member 
nations of the OECD, including the 
United States, have investment guaran- 
tee programs designed to alleviate risks 
for those who commit funds. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the Morgan Guaranty Survey for Janu- 
ary 1965 in the Recorp at this point: 


Waar KIND OF WELCOME FOR PRIVATE CAPITAL? 


Some fourscore nations outside the Com- 
munist bloc have in common the designa- 
tion “developing country” and are the cen- 
ter of a relatively new branch of human en- 
deayor called development economies. Al- 
lowing for a broad range of degree, the term 
“developing” denotes a country with low per 
capita income, relatively little manufactur- 
ing industry, a paucity of financial resources, 
deficient “infrastructure” (roads, communi- 
cations, electric power), and inability of a 
large part of the population to produce 
enough with the tools now at hand to yield 
much beyond minimum subsistence. 

These are the countries where the catch- 
phrase “rising expectations” has its most 
poignant meaning, and its most explosive po- 
litical force. Their 1% billion people—in 
Latin America, Africa, the Middle East, and 
Asia—are the ones of whom Sir Oliver Franks 
has said: “They see no reason why what 
has been done in the [industrial] West 
should not be done everywhere; they want 
it and they want it quick.” 

If they are going to get it, most of these 
countries already realize, they are going to 
need more in the way of outside help than 
they can possibly hope to receive in loans or 
grants from the governments of the rich in- 
dustrialized countries, or from the official in- 
ternational bodies which the rich countries 
mainly support. They are going to need ma- 
chines, money, and even men, sent in by 
foreign business enterprises whose main 
purpose is not to win a friend, cement an al- 
liance, or block communism, but to make 
a profit.. In short, they are going to need 
foreign-owned private capital. 

For some of the underdeveloped nations, 


the realization makes wry swallowing. Espe-, 
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cially in many of the countries that only 
recently have become independent, there are 
serious reservations about privately owned 
foreign investment. There is a tendency to 
associate it with wrongs, real or fancied, from 
the colonial days, to see in it a threat to the 
new autonomy. 

Besides these emotional qualms, there is in 
many of the developing countries a coolly 
calculated preference for loans from foreign 
governments rather than equity participa- 
tion by foreign private parties. Over the 
long run, they feel, it will be much easier 
and cheaper in terms of national cost to pay 
interest at the modest rates carried by eco- 
nomic-assistance loans than to send divi- 
dends to absentee stockholders. The fact 
that equity owners may for some years plow 
a substantial portion of earnings back into 
the country does not alter this basic atti- 
tude, which has in it elements of social phi- 
losophy as well as of mathematics. 

MARK IT PRIVATE 

Yet, as they study the projections in their 
hopefully drawn economic development 
plans, the “have less” nations see sizable 
gaps between the funds they will need from 
outside and the most optimistic forecasts of 
aid they are likely to receive from official 
sources. Usually they label the intervening 
space private sector and start looking, some- 
times reluctantly, for ways to attract busi- 
ness investment from abroad. 

The ways that many of them adopt include 
such conventional investment incentives as 
special tax breaks, easement of import du- 
ties, protection—at least for a time—against 
competition, and exemption from foreign ex- 
change restrictions in whole or in part, where 
they are applicable. The details vary con- 
siderably from country to country, from time 
to time, and—in application—from case to 
case. 

While offering incentives to foreign invest- 
ment, the capital-seeking countries let it be 
known they take their sovereignty seriously 
and intend to set the rules, The Republic 
of Liberia describes its policy toward for- 
eign capital as “open door”; yet Mr. A. Ro- 
meo Horton, president of the Bank of Li- 
beria, could tell a group of industrialists 
from the more advanced countries a few 
years ago: 

“Do not forget that we in Africa, too, have 
reasons to be fearful and suspicious of you. 
Let us never forget that we, too, need cer- 
tain guarantees from you. This business of 
guarantees and assurances is a two-way 
street. The peoples in Africa have had and 
are still having unholy experiences with 
members of the free enterprise system— 
with members of capitalism, and therefore 
they are justified in being fearful and in 
requiring certain guarantees from you.“ 

QUALIFIED WELCOME 

Distrust of private enterprise as a system 
runs like a thread through much of the of- 
ficial rhetoric of the developing countries. 
Combined with a rather widespread wari- 
ness of foreigners, it results in a variety of 
techniques by which governments of many 
of the emerging nations aim to “keep for- 
eign capital in its place.” One widely used 
is the insistence that a specified minimum 
portion of the equity in a venture be owned 
locally, either by the government or by local 
companies or nationals. Often the required 
minimum is a controlling interest of 51 
percent. 

For some American companies, a minority 
position in a foreign company is unaccept- 
able. Some demur at holding anything less 
than all of the equity. Split ownership can 
pose difficult problems for dividend policy 
and in many other matters of management. 
On the other hand, a number of U.S. firms 
that have gone into such arrangements re- 
port that having local co-owners effects a re- 
markable improvement in relations with the 
local government and also can help with 
the sale of consumer products, vi 2 
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It is not only the least-developed nations 
that are sensitive on the score of wholly for- 
eign ownership of enterprises. Mexico, which 
has made substantial progress on the road to 
development, from time to time flexes its 
“Mixicanization” law which requires sale 
to local partners of a majority interest in 
certain kinds of companies. Even Canada 
has taken steps to induce outside owners 
to share the equity in Canadian enterprise 
more evenly with Canadians. 

In qualifying the welcome they extend to 
foreign capital, most underdeveloped coun- 
tries require that local nationals be trained to 
take over managerial, professional, and tech- 
nical positions. The emphasis is on the em- 
orn. of as many local nationals as possi- 

e. 

Developing countries need some form of 
exchange discipline to protect their meager 
reserves and husband foreign currencies for 
the purchase of essential imports. Currency 
control can be used to provide a convenient 
check on outward bound foreign-owned cap- 
ital, and the waiving or easing of this can be 
a bargaining point, too. 

The ambivalence which the governments 
of many of the underdeveloped nations dis- 
play toward foreign capital is rooted partly 
in local political realities. Especially in new- 
ly formed countries, government is under 
pressure to gratify long-submerged national- 
istic impulses and, at the same time, to pro- 
duce rapid economic results. Often it faces 
this dilemma in an atmosphere of instability 
and uneasiness of tenure. 

The unwarying experience of American 
companies, when they set about responding 
to the investment incentives of an underde- 
veloped country, is that the terms are sub- 
ject to detailed interpretation and extensive 
negotiation. Only enterprises that fit neatly 
into the government’s plans for development 
of the economy are likely to get the full 
benefit of the devised attractions. Indeed, 
ventures which do not fit may be invited 
to stay out. The negotiating process often 
tends to be long and tortured, but some com- 
panies have found it eventually rewarding in 
that the treatment finally accorded was bet- 
ter than it first had looked. 

Reluctant as it sometimes seems, the court- 
ing of capital by underdeveloped countries 
is having a measure of success. Close to $2 
billion of new foreign-owned private capital 
is estimated to be flowing into these coun- 
tries yearly, nine-tenths of it in the form 
of direct investment. Of the total, almost 
half comes from U.S. sources. Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany, and Japan also send 
sizable amounts. i 

Tax abatements and duty exemptions 
aren't the only reasons—and probably never 
the controlling ones—that impel companies 
to undertake projects in far-off countries 
which are only beginning the long process 
of economic development. Much more com- 
pelling may be the rich source a country 
provides for one or more raw materials, the 
hope that abundant native labor can be 
trained to a degree of productivity that 
will permit efficient operation, the prospect 
of capturing an early and preferred posi- 
tion in a market which in time will be big 
and rich, the relatively high profit margins 
that local enterprise is achieving. 

NEED FOR LARGER MARKETS 

Where market potential is the dominant 
consideration, preference naturally is given 
to larger countries where some appreciable 
portion of the population can be considered 
to be in the market economy. In the least 
developed nations, as many as 90 percent of 
the people can be said literally never to sell 
or buy anything for money, perhaps never 
even to barter. Where this is true, the man- 
ufacturer bent on producing for local sales 
is likely to have little interest. 

An exception to this is beginning to occur 
where developing countries are adopting the 
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principle of economic integration. The for- 
mation of a common market in Central 
America, for instance, is sparking interest 
on the part of outside capital in many cases 
where the individual countries composing it 
would not have been large enough to war- 
rant going in and setting up a plant. The 
true formation of multicountry markets, of 
course, requires more than treaties and paper 
integration, Transportation links, often 
lacking betwen adjacent countries whose 
only flow of goods for years has been from 
mines, farms, or forests to the sea, have to 
be provided. Language and customs also 
can be barriers. 

Historically, the attraction that most often 
drew American capital to the kind of area 
now called underdeveloped was the existence 
of natural resources to be pumped or mined. 
The extractive industries—particularly petro- 
leum—traditionally haye taken the major 
portion of the U.S. private money that yen- 
tured into economically retarded lands, Of 
$309 million of U.S. direct private investment 
that flowed to Asian and African countries 
in 1963, more than two-thirds went into 
petroleum. 

There are signs, however, that the propor- 
tion is beginning to shift. Extractors based 
in the industrialized countries are still ac- 
tively expanding their overseas interests, 
but the wave of new entrants into the fleld 
of international operation is predominantly 
one of manufacturers. In the extractive in- 
dustries themselves, meanwhile, there is a 
tendency for some of the secondary process- 
ing steps to be located nearer to where the 
material is first taken from the earth. 

These developments, still small in relation 
to the whole, are nevertheless highly pleas- 
ing to the developing countries. They 
would like to see in the foreign investment 
to which they are host the more balanced 
mix they are trying to achieve in their total 
economies. While they value the foreign ex- 
change earned by petroleum and minerals, 
the developing nations are almost desper- 
ately eager to reduce their dependence on 
primary commodities for their principal earn- 
ings. The slide of world commodity prices 
from their Korean war peaks, while prices 
of industrial goods were in a period of steady 
rise, put a nasty squeeze on the mainly pri- 
mary producers. Even a much higher level 
of commodity prices would not dampen their 
eagerness to get on with industrialization. 

In the value scheme recognized by the 
world of economic development, mills and 
factories and refineries are status symbols 
for national economies, trophies to which 
governments can point with pride. But they 
are also something more. To a developing 
country they mean additional bites at the 
apple of income. If ore goes straight from 
mine to ship, the source country has earned 
at only one step in the productive process. 
If it can hold on for a few more steps, it in- 
creases its take substantially. Officials of 
the developing countries also see in second- 
ary industries the hope of building up skills 
among their people, of upgrading the human 
resources. 


INCENTIVES FROM HOME 


The incentives offered locally are not the 
only bait being used to attract capital to the 
underdeveloped countries. Several of the 
capital-exporting nations, as a matter of 
policy, are trying to encourage their nation- 
als to put investment money into the needier 

Germany and Japan both offer temporary 
tax credits related to direct investment in 
eligible countries. The Johnson adminis- 
tration last year proposed legislation that 
would give some U.S. companies (oil and 
mining companies are important exceptions) 
a tax credit equal to 30 percent of new direct 
investment which they make in qualifying 
countries. 

The credit would be good against any 
Federal income tax liability of the parent 
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company. A lesser credit would be allowed 
for reinvestment of profits earned by opera- 
tions in an eligible country. Congress did 
not act last session, but the measure has been 
recommended again this month as part of 
the foreign aid program. 

The 12 countries that make up the De- 
velopment Assistance Committee of the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development are looking for further ways 
to favor the flow of private capital into de- 
velopment areas. At least four of them have 
investment guarantee programs designed to 
ease the risks for those who commit funds. 
The U.S, guarantee program is administered 
by the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, which runs the foreign aid program. 
For a premium of 1½ percent per year, in- 
vestments in more than 60 eligible countries 
can be protected against loss resulting from 
expropriation, war, or inconvertibility of cur- 
rency, depending upon the country con- 
cerned. 

In 1961 an extended-risk guarantee was in- 
troduced by AID. This covers, up to a max- 
imum of 75 percent of the investment, losses 
from all kinds of risks, including ordinary 
business risks. The premium for this cover- 
age is only 13% percent per year, although it 
is restricted to a smaller number of countries 
and is available only for certain kinds of 
business projects. 

The guarantee programs have helped bring 
private money into the development effort; 
they also have earned a profit in one corner 
of a Government agency whose main busi- 
ness is giving money away. Since inception 
of guarantees in 1947, some $20 million has 
been collected in premiums and only $69,000 
has been paid out in claims, 

AID also offers, under certain circum- 
stances, to go halves with a potential investor 
on the cost of a survey to appraise a specific 
investment possibility, This is encouraging 
a number of companies to take a closer look 
at opportunities off the beaten paths of over- 
seas investment. If after the survey a com- 
pany decides to follow through and commit 
money, AID pays nothing; if the company 
drops the project, AID pays half the bill and 
takes possession of the survey. 


FOR PEACE AND ORDER 


Advanced countries that are trying to stim- 
ulate the flow of development funds from 
the private sector see the effort as part of the 
same broad purpose that is back of their 
Official grants and loans. They have a gen- 
uine interest in seeing the aspiring nations 
make progress toward their goals, for they 
see a threat to peace and order in the discon- 
tent of poor countries. 

Donor governments realized even before 
the recipients that the available public funds 
would not be enough to get the job done. If 
private money could be induced to move in 
real size, the heavy burden on national 
treasuries to support a cause not really popu- 
lar with the taxpayers would be eased. 

At least in the case of the United States, 
there is also an ideological element in the 
motivation. Knowing the predisposition of 
many of the developing countries toward 
statism in the economic realm, many Amer- 
icans count heavily on the power of example 
to win converts to free enterprise. Congress 
has been emphatic in directing foreign aid 
Officials to do more to encourage private 
business in the countries receiving assistance. 
It also has created an Advisory Committee 
on Private Enterprise in Foreign Aid. A re- 
port by this group is expected about midyear. 

In recipient countries, at least one of the 
official US. efforts has stirred resentment. 
This is the provision of investment guaran- 
tees. Many countries find offensive the no- 
tion that investors from abroad would think 
it necessary to insure their holdings against 
such risks as expropriation or inconvertibility 
of currency. Although the availability of 
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guarantees has obviously been an attraction 
to American companies (more than $2 bil- 
lion of coverage has been written), a number 
of countries refused for a long time to sign 
treaties authorizing the U.S. Government to 
act as guarantor within their borders (the 
United States won't issue coverage in any 
country which has not signed; delicate ques- 
tions of sovereignty are involved when a 
claim arises). Some countries still are hold- 
ing out, even though it presumably is costing 
them investment. 

Psychology—not only of nations but also 
of investors—is a tremendously complicating 
factor in development economics. Nowhere 
is this better illustrated than in India, where 
ever since independence officials have been 
torn between a considerable suspicion of for- 
eign capital and a recognition that it was 
needed. Modest incentives in the form of 
partial tax holidays and special depreciation 
allowances have long been on the books, but 
administrative delays and prolonged nego- 
tiations often have seemed calculated to 
discourage the would-be investor. 

Nevertheless, India’s magnetism for foreign 
private capital has been considerable. The 
amount committed there nearly tripled in the 
years 1948-60, rising from $537 million to 
$1.5 billion. Despite discouragements, more 
than 125 U.S. companies have made substan- 
tial investments. The total U.S. private stake 
in India at the end of 1963 was about $200 
million. 

Of late, India’s attitude toward foreign 
private-sector capital has turned more 
cordial. For instance, the Government has 
opened an investment office in New York 
City, and reports from New Delhi are that 
investment applicants from abroad now re- 
ceive attentive guidance in making the re- 
quired rounds from bureau to bureau. 

What chiefly attracts capital to India, 
however, is not tax escape incentives or re- 
ception committees. Rather it is the market 
potential of a country with nearly half a 
billion people, where depressing overall sta- 
tistics on per capita income mask the exist- 
ence of sizable pockets of prosperity, It also 
is the earnings record of American companies 
already there, which the U.S. Department of 
Commerce in 1962 gaged to average a re- 
turn of 20 percent on net assets. 

With inducements like those, companies 
seeking a foreign outlet for cash and entre- 
preneurship are willing to buck a good deal 
of redtape and take quite a lot of tough talk 
for the sake of getting in on livable terms. 
Businessmen from the capitalist nations have 
learned to roll with the ideological punches 
in mixed-economy countries. They have few 
illusions about changing the minds or eco- 
nomic mores of the people with whom they 
are doing business. 


LESSON TO LEARN 


This is fortunate, because the least per- 
suasive approach with the developing na- 
tions—and especially with their leaders—is 
the sermon. The temptation is great for 
Americans to point to the period of their own 
country’s economic development, still a mat- 
ter of comparatively recent history, as an 
example for the striving nations of today to 
follow. Indeed there is much in that history 
that those nations could study with profit. 
But there also are chapters that clash 
ironically with the kind of advice often meted 
out to developing countries of the 20th 
century. 

In 1811, for instance, one of the chief argu- 
ments advanced (successfully) against re- 
newal of the charter of the first Bank of the 
United States was the fact that foreigners 
owned 70 percent of the stock. In the 1830's 
a number of States got into financial diffi- 
culties and blithely repudiated bonds that 
had been sold largely in foreign markets. 
Later in the century, railroad bankruptcies 
and reorganizations took another heavy toll 
of foreign investment. 
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On the other hand, the American record 
with respect to foreign capital has been gen- 
erally exemplary. Private foreign funds 
played a large part in the early and inter- 
mediate upbuilding of this country; for the 
most part they were treated well and re- 
warded handsomely. Hopefully the nations 
developing today will find something to copy 
from that book, but it is predictable they 
will insist on finding it for themselves. 


MEDICARE AND ITS FINANCING 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent issue of the Washington Evening 
Star, there appeared an article concern- 
ing the unreasonable assumptions made 
in the proposed financing of the medi- 
care program. The article stresses a 
very important fiscal fact relative to this 
matter; namely, that the success or fail- 
ure of the medicare program depends 
upon future increases in the taxable 
wage base of the proposed payroll tax. 

The article points out some of the un- 
realistic assumptions that have been 
given the chief actuary, Mr. Robert 
Myers by the hierarchy of the Social Se- 
curity Administration, one of which is 
that the wage base remain at the $5,600 
level. The Social Security Advisory 
Council pointed to the necessity of an 
increase in the wage base, as early as 
1966 if the new program is to avoid fiscal 
difficulties. 

Because of the timeliness, and because 
the hearings of the Ways and Means 
Committee wherein these assumptions 
have been shown to be unfounded under 
questioning, are being conducted behind 
closed doors without reason or justifica- 
tion I might say, I insert the article from 
the Washington Star in the RECORD at 
this point: 

MEDICARE TIED TO RISE IN TAXABLE PAY BASE 

The financial success of the administra- 
tion’s proposed health care for the aged pro- 
gram seems pegged to future increases in the 
taxable wage base. 

If there are no boosts, the Social Security 
Administration's chief actuary said yester- 
day, the system’s trust fund would be broke 
in 1976. 

If the hikes do materialize, Robert J. Myers 
said, the trust fund would be self-supporting. 

Myers displayed his figures during ques- 
tioning by a newsman. 

The taxable wage base now is $4,800 a year. 
Pending legislation would make it $5,600 an- 
nually beginning in 1966. 

The Advisory Council on Social Security 
already has recommended the taxable wage 
base be increased to $6,000 for 1966 and 1967 
and to $7,200 in 1968. 

Myers said his long-range, self-supporting 
estimates were based “on the assumption 
that the taxable wage base of $5,600 now be- 
ing proposed would be increased and kept up 
to date.” 

His prediction of an empty trust fund in 
1976, he said, made no allowance for such 
increases. 

When the social security tax first was im- 
posed in 1937, it was levied on the first $3,000 
of annual earnings of a covered person. This 
was retained through 1950, then increased to 
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$3,600 a year for 1951-54. It went up to 
$4,200 for 1955-58 and has remained at $4,800 
since 1959. 


FARM INCOME DOWN IN ILLINOIS 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FrnpLey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Agricul- 
ture Secretary Freeman’s action in 
dumping of massive quantities of Gov- 
ernment grain stocks is a principal rea- 
son for the latest decline in net income 
for Illinois farms. 

A U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
port on farm income, released March 11, 
showed net income per farm in Hlinois 
down 4 percent in 1964, compared with 
1963. 

Net income per farm in Illinois for the 
past 3 years: In 1962, $4,952; in 1963, 
$4,861; and in 1964, $4,676. 

This continued decline in net income 
per farm occurred despite the fact that 
Illinois farms got larger in acres and 
fewer in total number. The 4 per- 
cent drop does not fully reflect the ad- 
verse economic trend for Illinois farmers, 
because it includes as farm income over 
$131 million in direct payments to 
farmers by the Federal Government. 
These Government payments jumped 
from $104 million the year before, but 
despite this jump, the decline in net 
farm income continued, 

It is obvious the farm programs and 
policies being carried out by the Johnson 
administration are not enabling farmers 
to keep pace, incomewise, with the rest 
of the economy. Indeed, while the rest 
of the economy moves ahead, net farm 
income drops back. 

Secretary Freeman must accept a 
major part of the blame for last year’s 
drop in net income of Illinois farmers, 
His decision to dump more than 140 
million bushels of Government wheat at 
the peak of the 1964 wheat harvest 
caused a severe price break, For the first 
time in history the U.S. price of wheat 
was even below the world price. 

Another factor which hurt Mlinois 
farm income last year was the drop in 
livestock prices. This too can be traced 
to massive dumping of Government grain 
by Secretary Freeman. Over 2 billion 
bushels of Government corn were 
dumped in the unprotected market in 
1961-62, and this triggered overproduc- 
tion of livestock causing the price break. 

When legislation to extend the feed 
grains and wheat programs comes before 
the Agriculture Committee later this 
year, I will offer an amendment restrict- 
ing the Secretary’s authority to dump 
Government stocks. Farmers marketing 
their grain should not have to compete 
with cutthroat competition from Secre- 
tary Freeman. 


JAY HAYDEN RETIRES 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R, FORD] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
for nearly 50 years Jay G. Hayden served 
in a most admirable manner as a news- 
paper correspondent in the Nation’s 
Capital. His reporting as well as his in- 
terpretive analyses gave to his readers in 
the Detroit News a clearer insight into 
the operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment and a deeper appreciation for our 
way of life. We who have known Jay 
all or a part of these years salute him 
on his retirement and wish him well. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article by Will Muller enti- 
tled “Jay Hayden Retires,” which ap- 
peared in the Detroit News on March 1 
this year: 


Jay HAYDEN RETIRES 
(By Will Muller) 


Jay G. Hayden, the Detroit News’ polit- 
ical columnist in Washington, is retiring 
today. 

He started his newspaper career 65 years 
ago as a $2 a week printers’ devil on the 
weekly Vigilant in Cassopolis, Mich. He ends 
it 5 the dean of all Washington correspond- 
ents. 

Jay served this newspaper in Washington 
for more than 49 years and under nine Pres- 
idents. He knew each of them personally 
as well as professionally. 

To News readers and News workers, Jay has 
been both tradition and friend. In the 
world of journalism he isalegend. His own 
story is as unusual as any he ever pounded 
out on his typewriter about others, 


STOOL TO SALON 


At 12, Jay was sitting on a milking stool 
on his father’s farm just outside Cassopolis. 
At 35, he was one of two U.S. newspaper cor- 
respondents accredited to sit in on the sign- 
ind Bo: the Treaty of Versailles, just outside 

aris. 

As a youngster, he was barred from the 
office of Detroit’s Mayor Phillip Breitmeyer 
for writing a critical story. A few years 
later, he criticized the Versailles Treaty as 
& breeder of future wars, and Premier 
Georges (the Tiger) Clemenceau named him 
an Officer de l'Instruction Publique of 
France. 

Jay is the last newsman to know the busi- 
ness from a printer's “California job case“ to 
the White House Correspondents Association. 
He has forgotten where he put away the 
beribboned honor of France, but recalls with 
total clarity all the friends he made along 
the way he has come. 

One of them was Jim Preston, then head 
of the Senate press gallery, whom he met at 
political conventions. He met Preston again 
at 15th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue on 
bi mac of the day after Christmas in 

915. 
CAPITAL TYRO 


Jay had arrived in Washington that morn= 
ing, confused as to which ends of Pennsyl- 
vania Ayenue were occupied by the White 
House and the Capitol, but eager to get 
started. As he stood on the street corner, 
looking at shrubbed grounds across the way 
and chatting with his friend, he confessed 
his puzzlement. 

“Jim,” he asked, 
House?” 

“Right there, you damned fool, you're 
looking at it.” 


“where's the White 
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That, says Jay, was the first question he 
asked on what was to be a 49-year assign- 
ment in Washington. None of his later ones, 
he recalls, ever got such a prompt and cer- 
tain answer. 

Jay was born Dec. 8, 1884, in Cassopolis, to 
James Girt Hayden and the former Ruth 
Kingsbury. His father served Cass County 
one term as a State Senator. 

When he was 6, his father bought a 
family farm. Jay grew up there and was 
willing to work at anything to get away from 
cows. 

TURN OF CENTURY 


By 1900, he was working on the Vigilant. 
He was graduated from Cassopolis High 
School 2 years later. From 1904 through 1906 
he was at the University of Michigan, sup- 

g himself as foreman of the print shop 
in the university’s library. 

“It was the most juvenile and incompetent 
crew of printers ever under one roof,” Jay 
recalls. “Because I was experienced, I was 
made foreman at the same salary as every- 
one else.” 

Then Jay was tempted by a salary offer to 
become foreman of the print shop at the 
Escanaba Daily Mirror, now defunct. Print- 
ers were roisterous in those days, and often 
he found himself the only one to report for 
work on Monday. He quit. 

He tried a job in North Dakota at the be- 
hest of a lawyer friend. The thermometer 
hit 40 below, and Jay fled home. He put in 
a short stint on a weekly at Evart, Mich., 
then went back to Cassopolis. There the 
News uncovered him. 


DSR INTERVAL 


For the News, Jay covered fires and rob- 
beries and occasionally politics, eventually 
got assigned to city hall. Politics carried him 
to Lansing. 

At the insistence of the late James Couz- 
ens, Jay took an 18 months leave of absence 
to serve as secretary of the DSR Commission. 
Couzens was its chairman. 

Returning to the News, Jay took a Wash- 
ington assignment under the late George 
Miller in preference to the city editorship. 
Miller later became a News editor in chief, 
and Jay headed the Washington bureau. 

When Jay arrived in Washington, it was a 
sleeply, tree-lined, semitropical city with 
wide avenues, late morning work routines, 
covered by a small and elite corps of re- 
porters. Journalism was on a personal basis. 
Cabinet members were accessible and the 
social and governmental lives of the city 
blended, 

He became Washington bureau chief in 
1918, attended the Paris peace negotiations 
with President Woodrow Wilson in 1919, set 
up a London bureau for the News in the same 
year. He wrote from England, Ireland, Scot- 
land and the Continent. 


HARDING DEATH 


He was with President Warren Harding on 
his 1923 Alaskan tour. He left the Presi- 
dential party at Seattle, where Harding ap- 
peared to be suffering a stomach upset, and 
started across Canada by train. 

Mr. Harding went on to San Francisco and 
died there. His death caught Jay on the 
Canadian prairies. Jay and his companion, 
Arthur Sinnott, later editor of the Newark 
News, wrote furiously about Harding's career, 
the upset in politics and Government, tossing 
fragments of their stories off at every railway 
depot to be rushed piecemeal to their offices. 

Days later when Jay got back to Detroit, his 
story was just coming on the wires. The 
Canadian telegraph company thoughtfully 
had waited until all the pieces were assem- 
bled before sending it. 

Jay traveled to the Philippines, China, and 
Japan in 1926 to write from there. He 
covered the 1930 London Naval Conference, 
the 1933 London Economic Conference. 
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He has been long a member of the Na- 
tional Press Club. In 1931 he was named 
president of the Gridiron Club, the most ex- 
clusive of all organizations of top Washing- 
ton newsmen, which entertains the Presi- 
dent annually. 


FAVORITE GUEST 


His sturdy independence, his easy pres- 
ence, and his genius for anecdote are coveted 
by Washington hosts, for the only one who 
considers Jay no prize is Jay himself. 

A favorite gambit of Washington hostesses 
at small parties is to maneuver Jay into a 
comfortable chair, a martini in his hand and 
the guests around him, and tease him into 
telling stories. It’s like a moving picture 
review, infinite in detail, warm with memory, 
and rich with humor, of all the great na- 
tional dramas of a half century. 

With the arrival of his retirement, those 
who have been close to his legend are urging 
him to write a book. Jay himself says he 
is a little tired, would like to relax with his 
wife, Ruth, in their home in Kensington, 
Ma. 


He is an inveterate left-handed golfer, 
an equally ayid two-fisted poker player. And 
he has a long list of intended victims. If 
that doesn’t fill all of his time, he can oc- 
cupy the surplus by keeping an eye on his 
only youngster, Martin S. Hayden, Detroit 
News editor. 

ACCOLADE 


Twenty years ago, George Washington Uni- 
versity conferred a Doctor of Laws degree 
on Jay Hayden. Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, uni- 
versity president, said at the ceremony: 

“He is patient, modest, steadfast to pre- 
serve high standards of journalistic interpre- 
tation, both national and international * * * 
a healthy curiosity against a background of 
real and human understanding and high 
purpose.” 

His brethren in the craft would say Jay 
Hayden has lived by those words all of his 
long career and they are still an apt accolade 
for him at his retirement. 


THE CRISIS IN AGRICULTURE 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the agri- 
cultural situation in this country con- 
tinues its steady deterioration, as many of 
us from rural America have repeatedly 
pointed out. We have noted that this 
deteriorating condition not only affects 
our farm population, but actually affects 
a much wider segment of the Nation’s 
population and economy. We find that 
3 out of every 10 jobs in private employ- 
ment are related to agriculture. 

All of us have been exposed to the sta- 
tistics relative to food prices, the dwin- 
dling percentages going to the agricul- 
tural segment, low parity ratio figures, 
farm expenses, the cost-price squeeze, 
and the like. But few really understand 
just how this total picture affects the 
future of the Nation. 

That is why I was so intrigued with 
the position paper on the rural economy 
recently submitted by the Independent 
Bankers Association. It is a paper that 
should be studied by every Member of 
Congress and every American citizen. It 
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is an alarming paper that contains truths 
that must be considered. 

With the consent of my colleagues, I 
hereby submit the position paper for your 
information: 


INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION AGRICUL- 
TURE COMMITTEE POSITION PAPER ON THE 
RURAL Economy 


The agriculture committee of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association, in Washington, 
D.C., sessions February 10 to 13, presented 
the following position paper to Vice President 
HUMPHREY and discussed it with the Pres- 
ident Johnson’s Council of Economic Advis- 
ers. President Lee M. Stenehjem read the 
paper, as formal remarks, at.a congressional 
dinner session, Hotel Statler, Thursday night, 
February 11. 

Should the disaster of the thirties seem 
remote in these soaring sixties, remember 
that the lengthening shadow of the great 
depression went unnoticed as America danced 
its way through the roaring twenties. 

Depressions have always had their begin- 
ning at a peak of prosperity, and they always 
are farm led and farm fed. 

It is now apparent that the mistakes of 
the twenties are being repeated. Commer- 
cial banks are loaned up to historically high 
levels in ratio to available deposits. The 
easy money of the sixties has made us a 
seemingly affluent society and we are now 
reaching for the Great Society. 

But those who see a bright future for 
America apparently are not aware of a new 
shadow that has crept over the horizon. The 
most significant feature of the American 
economy today is this: rural banks cannot 
much longer continue to supply the credit 
needs of rural America. Since 1951, farm- 
ers have been using credit as a substitute 
for earned income because of depressed agri- 
cultural raw material prices. 

With the inception of its agricultural re- 
search program 314 years ago, the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association has warned re- 
peatedly that such credit could not continue 
indefinitely. The association has urged that 
action be taken to revive the economy of 
rural America before the point of no return 
was reached, but the downward drift has 
been allowed to continue. 

The association now finds it necessary to 
caution its member banks to be concerned 
with the quality of their loanable assets. 
Country bank loans to farmers are danger- 
ously close to deterioration. 

The Independent Bankers Association is 
not alone in its concern. 

At the recent convention of the American 
Bankers Association, the association urged a 
retreat from easy credit. In a convention 
resolution the American Bankers Associa- 
tion said “it is difficult to find justification 
for the degree of ease which now prevails in 
credit markets.” 

Insurance companies and large as well as 
small lenders are voicing the same caution. 
Similar experiences are being reported by 
the Production Credit Associations and by 
the Farmers Home Administration. It has 
been said that unless corrective action is 
taken soon, the FHA will one day be known 
as the graveyard for bankrupt farm loans. 

Firsthand experience of bankers through- 
out rural America show farmers holding as- 
sets of uncertain value which appear to sup- 
port bank loans as collateral. The farm bor- 
rower continues to demonstrate excellent 
integrity. But his house falls in when his 
integrity and assets are measured against 
the profit entry on his operating statement. 
There just isn't enough left to make a dent 
in his debts. 

In case after case, depreciation transfers 
are completely used up in paying operating 
expenses or providing food, clothing, and 
other bare essentials for the farm family. 
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Rural bankers believe we have been build- 
ing our economic future on a weak founda- 
tion. Our facade of prosperity has been 
achieved at the expense of the producers of 
agricultural raw materials. 

We have not constructed true economic 
wealth at all, but a will-of-the-wisp prosper- 
ity in which some segments of the economy 
have been fattened by feeding upon another. 
Since the land represents the beginning point 
of our country’s wealth, such prosperity can 
only be temporary. It will eventually fall 
of its own weight. 

In the absence of adequate profits in 
agriculture, essential to reduction of ever- 
increasing debt, the time approaches when 
banks will have to terminate credit avail- 
ability to thousands of farmers in rural 
America. This will force liquidation of nu- 
merous farm units and subsequently the de- 
struction of thousands of rural businesses 
that serve farmers. 

One result will be the loss of a market for 
an important portion of our total output of 
goods and services. This indicates a cutback 
in industrial production and an increase in 
unemployment. Whatever gains can be 
made through the administration's anti- 
poverty program will be more than canceled 
out by the inability of the rural popula- 
tion to earn a living. 

And remember—some 30 percent of the 
U.S. population lives in rural communities 
of 2,500 and under and on the farms sur- 
rounding them. 

Because net farm income has declined 
while the income of other segments of the 
ecenomy has soared to record levels, the 
farmer has been caught in a cost- price 
squeeze. The result has been a drop of more 
than 3 million in agricultural employment 
since 1949. This would seem to have been 
the source of a large percentage of the total 
unemployment today. It is now contribut- 
ing more to the poverty of the Nation than 
any other single factor. 

In the face of this, the prevailing economic 
philosophy calls for the elimination of 2% 
million additional farmers. These would not 
just be the little inefficient farmers.. They 
would be a broad category of farmers—large 
and small alike. 

We have apparently overlooked the most 
obvious answer to the unemployment prob- 
lem. An expanded rural economy would 
slow down the outmigration of farmers. It 
would create an expanded rural labor force, 
both on the farm and in the rural com- 
munities. 

Government figures show that the largest 
pocket of poverty in American today is in the 
rural areas. 

The farmer is in a state of economic de- 
pression because he is not getting a fair 
price for his production. That is, farm raw- 
material prices are not in balance with the 
prices of other segments of the economy. 

The situation has occurred not because 
of any inexorable laws of economics, but be- 
cause important political and business in- 
terests have served to gain from maintaining 
farm raw-material prices at depressed levels. 

Our profit-starved rural economy has been 
dependent on massive doses of credit every 
year since 1953. This credit will ome day 
have to be repaid. When we do this we will 
deprive the market in some future years of 
the income necessary to consume our annual 
production at a profitable price level. 

The farmer has been using credit to keep 
his head above water. His borrowing always 
is in anticipation of future profits, but the 
sad fact remains that repayment often is 
made from liquidation of assets accumulated 
in prior years. 

There is a limit to the amount of credit 
that is available in the United States. Ex- 
panded credit cannot much longer serve as 
a substitute for adequate earnings in agri- 
culture. 
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Ten thousand banks collapsed between 
1931 and 1934 because of the necessity for 
ruial bankers to withdraw loanable funds 
from agriculture, The reason the bankers 
were compelled to collect farm loans at an 
accelerated pace was severe underpayment 
for agicultural raw-material production. 

To prevent a repetition of this catastrophe, 
we recommend that the Federal Government 
give the same attention to farm prices that 
it has given to civil rights, the war on pov- 
erty, tax reduction and other priority meas- 
ures. 

If farm prices are restored to relative bal- 
ance with the rest of the economy, we can 
achieve a huge bonus of output and income 
by making full use of all of our resources 
and raw material, human and financial. We 
can provide full employment, full plant ca- 
pacity, balance the budget and commence 
retirement of the national debt. 


ADMINISTRATION ASKED TO RE- 
VIEW DECISION IN REGARD TO 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
FUNDING METHODS 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Tupper] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
proposed revolving fund for the Soil 
Conservation Service conservation oper- 
ation goes into effect it is estimated by 
Maine district supervisors that this 
procedure will have the following effects 
in Maine: 

In three districts, conservation prac- 
tice establishment would be curtailed at 
least 75 percent. In the remaining 13 
districts, it would be curtained between 
80 and 90 percent. 

There was agreement that very few, if 
any, of the family size farms would end 
up receiving technical practice applica- 
tion help. These are the ones where 
technical installation assistance is 
needed most. 

The three districts where the estimate 
of 75 percent was made contain the 
larger Maine cities. The estimates of 
80 to 90 percent or more curtailment 
came from the more rural districts. 

There was agreement that the only 
landowners who would pay or would be 
able to pay 50 percent of the installation 
costs, would be the very few with the 
large farm operations and the urban 
owners of rural lands. 

In about half of the districts the esti- 
mate showed that although some 20 per- 
cent of the present establishment would 
occur this establishment would be largely 
vegetative practices. 

It is estimated that this proposal would 
idle district-owned heavy equipment 
owned by 12 of the 16 districts in Maine. 
Of more significance, it would idle or 
partially idle heavy equipment of an 
estimated 50 small rural equipment 
contractors in the State, and put a num- 
ber of equipment operators out of work. 

The estimates showed that most at- 
tempts by landowners on their own to 
install engineering type water manage- 
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ment or water control practices would 
have the following detrimental results: 

First. Water control measures would 
be inadequate in size and on excessive 
grades resulting in more land and water 
damage than if they were not installed 
in the first place. 

Second. Landowners would be putting 
their money into expensive equipment 
work and would not be getting a techni- 
cally correct job. In other words, they 
would be paying the price for a sound 
job but would not be getting one. 

Third. Many farm pond impound- 
ments would be built that would hold for 
a year or so, then go out. These would 
likely go out during periods of heavy 
runoff; namely, flood time. This would 
result not only in considerable money 
loss to the landowner, but more impor- 
tant would cause excessive danger to life 
and property downstream, 

Fourth. Loss of such farm ponds dur- 
ing periods of heavy runoff would also 
jeopardize flood control and other struc- 
tures downstream. 

It is estimated that the land treatment 
portion of the Public Law 566 watershed 
program would be curtailed to the point 
where siltation of flood prevention im- 
poundments would result in the need for 
larger and costlier silt basins in these 
structures. 

Collection of money for practice in- 
stallation would put an added burden 
on district supervisors who are provid- 
ing their services free in the first place. 
The majority of work unit conserva- 
tionists believe that the districts would 
try to collect the money but that district 
supervisors would not be the least bit 
happy about such an arrangement. 

Estimates indicate that about 16 full- 
time conservation aids and technicians 
would be lost to the Service in Maine. 
Only a very few of the districts in Maine 
are in the position or would be in the 
position to hire aids or technicians. 
This would likely be summer employ- 
ment only. In most cases, the people 
they could hire on a short-time basis 
would be people who lack proper train- 
ing. 

Cost sharing by ACP and CCP on 
conservation practice installation would 
soon be negligible. The large farm op- 
erator would be able to pay so that his 
practice installation would meet stand- 
ards and specifications. The family size 
farmowner would be almost entirely 
crowded out of the cost share program. 
Practices the average farmer might try 
to install without technical help would 
seldom meet the required standards and 
specifications, and therefore not qualify 
for cost share. 

Mr. Speaker, it is earnestly hoped 
that the administration will review their 
decision in regard to Soil Conservation 
Service funding methods. 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. GLENN ANDREWS] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 
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Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, 
another enormous chapter in the wiping 
out of the 50 divisions comprising the 
States of this vast Nation is now at its 
climax. The President tonight will de- 
liver to a joint session his message hav- 
ing to do with voter rights and oppor- 
tunities. The Alabama arena, with 
adroit manipulation by partisans of the 
destruction of the States, has produced 
the emotional climate to demand uni- 
versal suffrage, the appropriation by the 
Federal Government of another State 
function, the setting of voter qualifica- 
tions, and a further violation of the great 
charter of our Nation, the Constitution, 
in the name of political expediency. It 
remains to be seen whether anything 
spawned in this highly emotional 
climate can be of lasting good. 

There is some justice to the alleged 
overall purpose of the advocates of this 
new chapter in centralization. It is cer- 
tainly in the American ideal—and must 
be kept there—that all people of what- 
ever color must be given the opportunity 
to develop themselves to their own full- 
est stature, and voting and taking a part 
in government is part of that develop- 
ment. 

But the real question involved in this 
tragic drama is whether all ills which 
from time to time beset various pockets 
of this Nation can best be administered 
to by an already too heavily burdened 
Central Government, or whether the in- 
creasing complexities of our national life 
instead call for increased reliance on the 
States and local communities. 

I for one believe that the great co- 
hesive force of the American experi- 
ment—that alone which will make us 
endure as a United States—is a recogni- 
tion of our vast differences within the 
50 divisions or States and not the amal- 
gamation and mixing of these differences 
into the straightjacket of national con- 
formity. 

If there be an ill in Alabama, we have 
most recently broken the back of one- 
partyism and its constriction for many 
years on freedom of thought. The rash 
and impetuous demand for new and ir- 
resistible Federal law on the Alabama 
voting scene suggests very strongly a 
deeper interest in whom the Negro votes 
for than whether or not he votes. The 
emerging Republican Party in the 
South seems to be the target for this 
hastily contrived and brutally managed 
stir of the national emotion, and this 
rush for remedial legislation at the 
height of this feverish emotional pitch. 

I rise in defense of my people, the peo- 
ple of my district, and the people of 
my State. They have been maligned 
and vilified on the floor of this House. 
They have been threatened with recon- 
struction as severe as that administered 
after the war of 1860, and in the wake 
of and because of the death of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

I regret that an unfortunate display of 
police resentment and brutality at a 
Selma bridge on Sunday last is the pic- 
ture indelibly written on the public mind 
and that this picture is the catalyst for 
the impending seizure of additional Fed- 
eral and, incidentally, political power. 
But if I am the last and only quiet voice 
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in America, I charge that this one scene 
is an incomplete picture, and that the 
actors in this one scene, the police force 
of the State and of Dallas County, have 
over a period of 2 years and particularly 
under a 2-month barrage of demonstra- 
tions and constant harassment behaved 
magnificently. 

The right of a people to demonstrate 
is a clear one. But the right of demon- 
stration against an authority guiltless 
of the crime charged in the demonstra- 
tions must have its limitations. 

The demonstrations in Selma were 
billed as demonstrations to procure for 
Negroes the right to vote. A month ago 
on February 4 a Federal court order 
from Judge Thomas in Mobile under the 
authority of the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
made it possible for all Negroes in Dallas 
County who could read and write to reg- 
ister and vote by the next election. The 
court order stipulated that if all who 
wished to register by July 1965 were not 
registered, the court would proceed to 
do it. 

The demonstrations continued. New 
demonstrators were invited in from all 
over the Nation, and they came in an 
ever-increasing crescendo. Demonstra- 
tions against what? The relief had been 
given to the original charges, but a new 
cause for demonstrations was invented 
every day. The President, in 1 day of 
demonstrations in Washington, spoke of 
being blackjacked by pressures of 
pickets—and these safely and rightly 
beyond the iron fences surrounding the 
White House. The Attorney General’s 
office closed after a day of demonstra- 
tions. But the people of Selma were sup- 
posed to endure for 8 weeks. And this 
they did. A 2-year record of no more 
serious injury than one cameraman los- 
ing his camera over his own head is a 
remarkable exhibition of restraint. This 
is the true and just picture of Alabama 
people. 

Today, a vast new army of uninformed 
and misguided people move toward 
Selma. Some of them are sincere and 
dedicated—others go for their own self- 
ish, political ends. 

As the arena for this tragic drama 
moves tonight to the Halls of this Cham- 
ber, our people will stand out as having 
faced bravely and resolutely the titanic 
changes which the civil rights law in- 
evitably will bring to their lives. They 
had thought that they were facing it so 
well that a month ago the local news- 
paper editor in Selma, Roswell Falken- 
berry, called on the President to throw 
the eyes of the Nation on the excellence 
of their performance. This was an- 
swered by the President with a public 
statement, and I quote: 

I am going to procure the rights of the 
Negro to vote. 


When understanding was asked for, 
and a reasonable time for the new law to 


be put into effect, the answer was more 
and irresistible Federal law. So be it. 


FROM PRESIDENT TO NEWSBOYS, 
THE PEOPLE MOURN LEO LERNER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
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Illinois [Mr. Pucmysxr] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I haye 
taken this time today to pay tribute 
to one of America’s truly great citizens, 
who last week was taken from us through 
a tragic heart attack. 

This illustrious American was Leo A. 
Lerner, publisher, author, journalist, hu- 
manitarian, civic leader, husband and 
father, and above all, Mr. Speaker, a 
sincere friend to the cause of humanity. 

The untimely death of Leo Lerner 
leaves a painful void in the civic, social, 
industrial, and religious fabric of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Lerner’s death was mourned by 
President Johnson in a special message 
to his family. 

Literally, Mr. Speaker, every civic and 
political leader in Chicago joined in this 
ra moment to mourn Leo’s pass- 

He was a unique man. Unique in that 
in a very troubled world, Leo Lerner 
through his great gift of understanding 
people tried to show humanity a course 
toward better understanding among 
men. 

He was dedicated to the whole human 
cause of decency throughout his life. 
Leo Lerner always espoused the highest 
standards of human conduct. He had 
an abiding compassion for the weakness 
of man and through his forceful writings 
tried to chart a course for all of us to be 
better people living in a better com- 
munity. 

His passing is one of those irreplace- 
able losses that all of us will suffer for a 
long time to come. I don’t know of 
any single man who had a greater talent 
with the pen and putting ideas into 
words than Leo Lerner. He was this 
Nation’s most gifted journalist. 

He had a facility for putting thoughts 
into words that could not be matched. 
I have long advocated that his columns 
be syndicated nationally. I feel that 
strongly about his writings. Fortu- 
nately, his books will live on as a living 
memorial. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to include 
in my remarks today the memorial edi- 
tion of the Lerner newspapers prepared 
by his excellent staff which describes in 
considerable detail the huge tribute paid 
to Leo Lerner, and also those numerous 
articles dealing with his background and 
his great contribution to humanity. 

Leo Lerner has left an impressive leg- 
acy which shall continue to be a guiding 
light for generations to come. 

The people of Chicago can find com- 
fort in the fact that Mr. Lerner’s family 
will carry on publishing the Lerner 
newspapers in the same spirit of human 
dignity that Mr. Lerner himself created. 

His oldest son, Louis A. Lerner, execu- 
tive vice president of the Lerner publica- 
tions, has assured the entire Chicago 
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community that “Leo Lerner’s work will 
be carried on.” 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps one of the finest 
tributes to Leo Lerner was paid by the 
Chicago Daily News in its editorial of 
March 9, when they stated: 

Leo Lerner was not a man to stand on 
the sidelines. His death Saturday at 58 
deprives the community of one who took 
his dreams in hand and shaped them into 
deeds, 


It is indeed a reflection of Chicago’s 
profound admiration and respect for 
Mr. Lerner when a competing newspaper 
pauses to pay tribute to this great 
American as the Chicago Daily News 
did in its editorial. 

Mr. Speaker, following are the many 
articles which were written about Leo 
Lerner after his death. I am including 
them in the body of the Record today so 
that they may become for posterity a 
part of America’s history. By inserting 
these articles today in the body of this 
Recorp, it is my hope that scholars for 
generations to come will be able to draw 
on this great American’s impressive con- 
tribution to the cause of human dignity. 

Scholars of either the liberal views or 
the conservative view can find in Leo 
Lerner’s conduct as a citizen a base of 
knowledge and a source of inspiration. 

Those of us who knew him personally 
can only thank our Maker for this privi- 
lege. To have known Leo Lerner is to 
have known the real meaning of life. 

He had passed by us but once, and 
yet in knowing that he did pass by us 
but once, we are all so much the richer. 

To his entire family, Mrs. Pucinski 
and I send our most profound condo- 
lences. 

Mr. Speaker, excerpts from the Lerner 
newspapers follow: 

[From the Times, Mar. 10, 1965] 
THE PEOPLE Mourn Leo LERNER 

He walked with princes and little people. 
And the princes of the political, business, 
industrial and professional worlds walked by 
his bier to pay their last respects. 

And two young newsboys, who deliver his 
newspapers, also came to say farewell to Leo 
A. Lerner. 

Private services for Mr. Lerner, editor and 
publisher of the Lerner newspapers, were 
held noon Monday at Piser Memorial chapel, 
5206 North Broadway. 

Memorial services will be held at a later 
date. 

Mr. Lerner died of a heart attack Saturday 
evening in his home, 4300 North Marine. He 
was 57 years old. 

Although the services were private, several 
hundred people jammed the chapel. There 
were judges, Congressmen, Senators, alder- 
men, business leaders, professors and news- 
papermen, doctors and lawyers, friends and 
relatives. 

“His peoplehood ranged from presidents 
to little newsboys,” said Rabbi Henry Fisher, 
rabbi emeritus of Congregation B’nai Zion. 

President Lyndon Johnson sent a tele- 
gram of condolence and Mayor Richard Daley 
paid his last respects. 

Rabbi Fisher, a personal friend of Leo 
Lerner’s flew from California to deliver the 
eulogy. 

A second tribute was given by Dr. James 
Luther Adams, Unitarian minister, renowned 
theologian, author and liberal, who is pro- 
fessor at the Harvard Divinity School in 
Cambridge, Mass. 

“Leo Lerner’s life is like Schubert’s im- 
mortal 8th Symphony—the unfinished sym- 
phony,” said Rabbi Fisher. 
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“And therein lies our sorrow that when 
Mr. Lerner died, he had not finished his 
work. Like Schubert he never had an op- 
portunity to finish his work. There was still 
so much to be done. 

“However, all of us here, who have been 
touched by the spark of his spirit, are grate- 
ful to have known and loved him. He made 
the entire North Side feel like his family. 

“Leo Lerner's life was filled with the joy 
of living. He loved the stars, the beauty 
of nature, books, music, good food, classic 
movies or westerns, and he loved the city 
and the country. 

“He was a child of the earth and had the 
sense of wonder a child has upon discovery. 
Life for him was filled with people. He 
knew more people than anyone I know. 

“And he never saw people as rich or poor, 
or white or black or Catholic, Protestant, or 
Jew. They were his peoplehood. 

“His mind was creative and as wide as 
the universe. His ideas were exceeded only 
by his ideals. Since he enjoyed life so 
much, he felt no man should be denied the 
same right. And he began with his neigh- 
bor and his neighborhood newspaper, 

“He loved this city and whatever it 
needed—a library, university—he was there 
fighting for it.” 

Rabbi Fisher paid tribute to Mr. Lerner's 
widow, Deana, saying: “Never have two peo- 
ple shared a more complete and happy life 
than Leo and Deana.” 

In conclusion, the rabbi said; “Leo Lerner 
lives in our minds, our hearts and in our 
memory.” 

Dr. Adams told the grieving audience that 
the letters and papers of various phases of 
Leo Lerner’s life will be preserved in a uni- 
versity library so that it will be a major 
source for historians studying Chicago. 

“I first met Leo Lerner after I returned 
from Germany where I spent a year studying 
the underground movement of the anti- 
Nazis. 

“I vowed upon my return that I would 
show more responsibility as a citizen. Leo 
Lerner became my mentor because he was 
the personification of citizenship. He had 
a warm heart and a cool head, 

“He touched a countless number of lives, 
giving each of us courage. No one can take 
away from us the precious memory of this 
adventuresome man.” 

Survivors besides his widow, Deana, in- 
clude: two sons, Louis A. and Robert M.; 
a daughter, Mrs. Rosanne Branch; his 
mother, Mrs. Dora Lerner; six brothers, Allen, 
Edward, Michael, Herman, Herbert, and Carl; 
and two sisters, Mrs. Virginia Grabowsky and 
Mrs. Pearl Rose. 

Mr. Lerner was born on September 20, 
1907, at 1815 South Loomis. He was the old- 
est of 10 children. 

His professional newspaper career began 
while he attended Northwestern University. 
In 1926 he became editor of the Lincoln- 
Belmont Booster, the first newspaper of the 
chain. 

In 1943 Mr. Lerner became editor and pub- 
lisher of the Myers and Johnson (Times) 
newspapers. 

The Lerner newspapers now consist of 21 
community newspapers comprising the larg- 
est chain of neighborhood newspapers in 
the world, with a weekly circulation in ex- 
cess of 300,000. 

During his 39 years as a community news- 
paper editor, Mr. Lerner earned many awards 
and accolades. 

In 1937 he won first prize for the best edi- 
torial in the State of Illinois. In 1946 he re- 
ceived the Decalogue Society of Lawyers 
“Man of the Year Award.” In 1953 he was 
named Publisher of the Year by the Con- 
trolled Circulation Newspapers of America. 
In 1961, Mayor Richard Daley presented the 
Medal of Merit to Mr. Lerner. 

In 1951 he received the coveted Herrick 
Award presented by the National Editorial 
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Association for the best editorial interpre- 
tation of Americanism. 

There were many firsts in crusading Editor 
Lerner’s life. He helped found the liberal 
Independent Voters of Illinois in 1943; he 
was cochairman of the National Committee 
for Stevenson for President. 

He served as president of the Citizens 
Schools Committee and in 1946, he helped 
organize Roosevelt University. 

Mr. Lerner served as chairman of the 
Abraham Lincoln Memorial Commission of 
the State of Illinois, was appointed a mem- 
ber of the parole board in 1962, and was 
named to the Citizens Advisory Board of 
the Community Relations Services by Presi- 
dent Johnson, 

In addition to writing the famed First 
Column in the Lerner newspapers, Mr. Lerner 
was the author of three books, “Continental 
Journey,” “The Itch of Opinion,” and “The 
Italics Are Mine.” 

LEO LERNER’S WORK WILL BE CARRIED ON 

Leo A. Lerner is dead, but his spirit will 
live on in these newspapers. For the past 
decades, their pages have reflected the 
strength and fiber and humanitarianism that 
was his trademark. 

His passing leaves a void that will be difi- 
cult to fill. We who are left realize the mag- 
nitude of this assignment. But we know 
that we must maintain his high standards 
in the years to come. 

Leo Lerner was a newspaperman, One of 
the percepts by which he lived was that, no 
matter what happened, the newspapers must 
be gotten out on time. He once wrote about 
a parish priest who was weeding his garden 
when told he had only two hours to live. 
When asked what he would do, he replied: 
“Finish weeding the garden, of course.” 

So, despite our heavy hearts, we're going to 
finish weeding our garden. 

He never liked people who came up to him 
and said “I only read the First Column.” He 
realized that there was more to the news- 
paper. Our job now is to make the news- 
paper as good as we know how, and make 
people want to read it from the first page 
to the want ads. 

The staff and organization built by Leo 
Lerner will continue his work. We're still 
in business at the same old corner, and we 
will be for a long time to come. 

That's how he would have wanted it. 

Louis A. LERNER, 
Executive Vice President. 
LEADERS Pay THER RESPECTS 

Message from President Johnson and Vice 
President HuMPHREY were among the con- 
dolences received on the death of Leo A. 
Lerner. 

Mrs. Juanita D. Roberts, personal secre- 
tary to the President, wired Louis A. Lerner, 
executive vice president of the Lerner news- 


papers: 

“The President has asked me to express his 
deep regret to your family over the loss of 
your father.” 

The Vice President’s press secretary quoted 
HUMPHREY as saying, “I am distressed at the 
news that one of my oldest friends has died. 
Leo Lerner was a force for liberal, progres- 
sive government in Illinois and the Nation. 
I shall miss him.” 

HUMPHREY and Mr, Lerner had been friends 
for many years. 

Another longtime friend of Mr. Lerner, 
U.N. Ambassador and former Illinois Gov. 
Adlai Stevenson, said he was “shocked to 
hear of the death of my good friend, Leo A. 
Lerner. 

“Few men of my acquaintance had more 
genuine friends and admirers. He held fast 
to his liberal convictions and at the same 
time endeared himself to his opponents. 

“He was greatly beloved and I shall miss 
him. I extend my sincere condolences to 
his family.” 
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Mayor Richard J. Daley: “With the death 
of Leo A. Lerner the people of Chicago have 
lost a great citizen, a man dedicated to serv- 
ing his city, country, and community. 

“A native Chicagoan, he was a vital spirit 
who guided the progress of the city. Leo 
Lerner was a champion of liberal and pro- 
gressive causes. He was an understanding, 
compassionate man with a delightful sense 
of humor which was reflected in his writings. 
He was one of the wisest of our social com- 
mentators. 

“His books and columns serve as a shining 
memorial, With his passing, the city has 
lost a great Chicagoan and I a personal 
friend.” 

Gov. Otto Kerner stated: “Leo Lerner spent 
a lifetime serving his fellowmen in his per- 
sonal life and through his newspaper. His 
public service ranged from community in- 
terest to State service and included many 
endeavors. 

“His death takes from [Illinois a great 
citizen and one of journalism's finest cru- 
saders. 

“He was my friend of many years—a warm 
and understanding friend who never hesi- 
tated to join in battle when the interests of 
the people were involved. 

“He has left a great legacy for his news- 
paper to follow, but there will never be an- 
other Leo Lerner. I shall miss him very 
much.” 

Senator PauL DoucLas, Democrat, of Ili- 
nois, remarked: “I am desolated by the news 
of Leo Lerner’s death. For more than 30 
years, he has been one of my best and closest 
friends. He has been a fine, outgoing per- 
son, with a marvelous sense of humor and a 
real feeling for human beings. We shall 
miss him greatly. It is not merely Leo's 
many friends who suffer a great loss, it is 
also the city, the State and the Nation.” 

Con Smpney Yates, Democrat, 
ninth district: I am terribly shocked by 
Leo Lerner’s death. Leo was one of my best 
friends—he had so many wonderful quali- 
ties—wisdom and wit, great learning and 
leadership and courage. He would take on 
any fight no matter what the odds for what 
he believed to be just and right. He was 
truly the conscience of the community. 

“Leo was a profound thinker and conveyed 
his ideas so powerfully and sensitively in 
his writing and in his speeches. He did so 
much for so many. I will miss him tremen- 
dously and so will our community.” 

Congressman Roman C. PUCINSKI, Demo- 
crat, llth district: “He was dedicated to 
the whole human cause of decency through- 
out his life. Leo Lerner always espoused the 
highest standards of human conduct. He 
had an abiding compassion for the weakness 
of man and through his forceful writings 
tried to chart a course for all of us to be 
better people living in a better community. 

“His passing is one of those irreplaceable 
losses that all of us will suffer for a long time 
to come. I don’t know of any single man 
who had a greater talent with the pen and 
putting ideas into words than Leo Lerner. 
He was this Nation’s most gifted journalist. 

“He had a facility for putting thoughts 
into words that could not be matched. I 
always advocated that his columns should 
be nationally syndicated. I feel that strongly 
about his writings. His books will live on 
as a kind of a living memorial.” 

Seymour Simon, president, Cook County 
Board: “One of the most eloquent and sym- 
pathetic voices in Chicago is stilled. 

“Leo Lerner was a delightful friend, bub- 
bling with fresh ideas and enthusiasm. 
With his warmth and tremendous intellectual 
talent he was a vigorous champion of the 
public good.” 

Dan Ward, State’s attorney: “Our com- 
munity is diminished by the death of Leo A. 
Lerner. He served his profession and society 
with high distinction. 
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“He was a thoughtful and stimulating 
commentator on many social questions, local 
and larger. Mr. Lerner brought to his im- 
portant work compassionate understanding, 
perceptiveness, a high regard for human dig- 
nity, humor and fluency. We shall sorely 
miss his articulate expression.” 

John C. Marcin, clerk, city of Chicago; 
“Few men knew the communities that his 
newspapers served better than Leo A, Lerner. 
He knew about their backgrounds, their way 
of life, and he strove to bring the best for 
and out of each community. Neighborhoods 
like mine have lost a friend.” 

Edward J. Barrett, Cook county clerk and 
44th ward Democratic committeeman, com- 
mented: 

“Leo Lerner was an old and close per- 
sonal friend of mine. His passing is a dis- 
tinct loss both to our community and the 
Nation at large, for in his time he was a 
living symbol of all that was fine in the field 
of journalism. 

“T am sure that his participation in com- 
munity affairs, his dedication to all charita- 
ble works, and his rare devotion to his family 
and friends will long be an inspiration to 
us who respected, admired and loved him 
for all these wonderful traits,” 

Dr. Samuel L. Andelman, city health com- 
missioner, mourned: “In the passing of Leo 
A. Lerner, Chicago loses one of its truly 
great citizens. 

“This esteemed man demonstrated how a 
life dedicated to public service could be 
richly rewarding. He has left a heritage of 
challenge and footprints he made in human 
events which can be well followed by per- 
sons who aspire to noble acts. 

“Personally, I have lost a friend but his 
memory will always be deep rooted in my 
consciousness. Truly, Leo Lerner will never 
die because his spirit and his inspiration 
will be with us. 

“Leo A. Lerner was the kind of unusual 
man who is the conscience of a city. He 
loved Chicago and represented everything 
fine and decent in our society,” sadly said 
Marshall Korshak, Sanitary district trustee 
and former State senator. 

Jacob M. Arvey, Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman: “Leo Lerner’s contributions to 
Chicago and its institutions constitutes a 
monument which will stand as an example 
of service to the community and to human- 
ity. Chicago will sorely miss his dedicated 
participation in its problems as well as his 
inspiring leadership.” 

George Dunne, county commissioner: 
“Having known and worked with Leo Lerner 
for more than 25 years, I can honestly say 
that a very keen intellect and a courageous 
heart has been stilled. He contributed much 
to the advancement of man’s love for man. 
His editorials proved to be the act of a uni- 
versal mentor. Our community has lost a 
great citizen and many of us a great friend.” 

Postmaster Harry Semrow asserted: “That 
greatest of all architects has taken Leo 
Lerner from us. Chicago, and the North 
Side especially, has lost a great public- 
spirited individual. His knowledge, fore- 
sight, and deep refiection, and his sincere 
dedication to what was good, will long sus- 
tain his memory. 

Countless civic projects were initated and 
completed through his good works as editor 
of his newspaper chain. His fairness and 
forthrightness were always a cardinal prin- 
ciple in his writings and editorial content. 

“Leo Lerner will be missed by many of his 
friends and coworkers, but will always be 
remembered by a thankful Chicago. It has 
been a better city because of him,” con- 
cluded Semrow. 

Congressman Dan ROSTENKOWSKI, Demo- 
crat, Eighth District, declared: “I was deeply 
saddened to learn of Leo Lerner's passing. 
He was an outstanding newspaperman and 
an outstanding citizen, dedicated to the in- 
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terest of his neighbors and his community. 
I’m sure that he is one of the real founda- 
tions of the greatness of Chicago.” 

State Representative Nicholas Zagone, 
Democrat, old ninth, noted: “This man rose 
from humble circumstances to become a very 
important man, yet he retained his humble- 
ness. He was the nicest man you'd ever 
want to meet. It’s a tragedy to lose out- 
standing men like him at any time, but 
especially when they pass away so young.” 

Alderman Jack Sperling, 50th district, 
asserted: “Leo was the first supporter I had 
when I decided to run for alderman, and 
we had always been good friends. No 
man should be given more credit for saving 
the Devon shopping area, because he was 
the one who insisted that city parking be 
obtained. He was a very fine force in our 
community, and I feel very badly about his 
passing. I will have trees planted in Israel 
in honor of Leo Lerner.” 

Col, Frank W. Chesrow, president of the 
metropolitan sanitary district, and a papal 
chamberlain to Pope Paul VI, stated: “I 
knew Mr. Lerner for many years, and his 
passing is a great personal loss to me. But 
much as I sorrow at his death, I find his 
passing an ever greater loss to the commu- 
nity and to his fellow man, whom he served 
so faithfully all of his life. He leaves a void 
which will be most difficult to fill. I extend 
my heartfelt sympathy to his family and his 
coworkers.” 

General Superintendent Erwin Weiner, of 
the Chicago park district: “Leo A. Lerner was 
one of Chicago’s greatest citizens and leaders. 
He has been a friend to the park district and 
community parks in which his papers were 
published.” 

Jerome Huppert, county commissioner: 
“The news of the death of my good friend 
Leo A. Lerner was a great shock to me. He 
was not only a personal friend but a great 
civil leader whose advice was always helpful 
to me as an alderman of the 50th ward, and 
as a county commissioner. The community 
has suffered a great loss and I’m sure that 
he'll be missed by all people in Chicago. My 
deepest sympathy to Mrs. Lerner and to his 
family.” 

Edward T. Scholl, alderman, 41st ward: 
“Having known Leo A. Lerner, I know his 
death is a great loss to the community, the 
city, and the State. I know what he con- 
tributed because I am a newspaper editor 
myself.” 

William J. Cullerton, alderman, 38th ward: 
The passing of Leo A. Lerner leaves a void 
not easily filled. His effective contributions 
to our city, State, and Nation will be hard 
to equal. He will be missed.” 

Joseph Sieb, mayor of Norridge: “It was 
with deep regret that we learned of the pass- 
ing of Leo A. Lerner. The newspaper me- 
dium has lost one of its outstanding and 
dedicated publishers and the people have 
lost a true advocate and friend.” 

Joseph D. Zizzo, mayor of Harwood 
Heights: “It was with sadness that I heard of 
the death of Leo A. Lerner. He contributed 
much wisdom, guidance, and service to the 
people of Illinois and especially to the resi- 
dents of Chicago’s northwest side. I wish 
to extend my sympathy to his widow and to 
his family.” 

Edward Bluthardt, mayor of Schiller Park: 
“I was shocked and indeed sorry to hear of 
his death. He had a tremendous influence 
in the Schiller Park area, where his news- 
papers were very well received. This influ- 
ence will be missed by all of us.” 

Alderman Edwin P. Fifielski, (45th): “The 
death of Leo A. Lerner was a tragic shock. 
He was one who always advocated individual- 
ism and the rights of the individual, tradi- 
tions which were the foundation of America’s 
success. He was never a conformist, and his 
voice will be sorely missed.” 
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Dr. Benedict Mayers, Leyden and Norwood 
Park youth commissioner: “Leo Lerner be- 
lieved mainly in the dignity of all people 
young and old, great and small. He looked 
for the best in people and in the process 
gave his best. 

“He was never a fair weather friend. When 
he believed in a cause or in a person or in 
himself he fought to the bitter end to achieve 
the desired result. 

“He left much by way of heritage to those 
who knew him and worked with him. He 
deemed loyalty to others through his super 
virtue. He could depend on others to be 
loyal to him as he was loyal to them.” 

Alderman William J. Cullerton (38th), 
longtime friend of Leo Lerner, said, “Leo 
Lerner was the kind of person that I consider 
a high-class man. He ran the paper in the 
finest fashion any man could. He was really 
tops as an editor and as a man.” 

State Representative Chester Majewski 
(Chicago): “This community has lost one of 
the finest men it has had in a number of 
years. His newspapers have been a boon to 
this area. 

“He took a stand in everything that he 
did—he set a pattern and inevitably it was 
the correct pattern. His insight into the 
national and international scene was always 
informing. If we had more people like him 
this country and the world would be a better 
place in which to live.” 

State Representative James C. Kirie (River 
Grove): “I considered him not only a news- 
paper editor but a man who had the con- 
science of the community. 

“He always reported the news the way 
he saw it. He spent his life dedicated to a 
cause of doing away with irresponsible jour- 
nalism. I consider that I have not only 
lost a friend but an adviser.” 


THE NEIGHBORS Pam THEIR RESPECTS 


They paid their respects last weekend to 
Leo A. Lerner. “They” were the neighbors 
whose causes he had championed, who had 
been his loyal readers, and who had un- 
wavering faith in him as a man and a news- 


perman, 

As soon as the news of his death was made 
public, messages of condolence began pour- 
ing in. Many were from names known by 
all. They came from local, county, State and 
on officials—even from the White House 

But there were many other tributes. They 
came from the people up and down the 
block. They were from those who regularly 
read the First Column, respected its author, 
had heard the sad news and just wanted to 
share their feeling of loss. 

There were many calls Sunday, even 
though the office is usually closed. “He 
helped me once.” “I remember his work for 
the library.” “The YMCA never had a better 
friend.” “I disliked his politics, but he was 
fair.” “T1 miss him. He understood peo- 
ple.” We've lost a great man.” 

Many said what many had written before: 
“He expressed just what I thought, but he 
said it better.” 

“They” were his people, and they loved 
him—even if they knew him only through 
hea insight of his writings. They mourn 


Tue PRST COLUMN 
(By Leo A, Lerner) 

(The last articles Mr. Lerner had written 
before his death are appearing this month, 
as he would have wanted. The following 
column, the first of a series on Jamaica, 
continues the observations he made during 
his recent trip to Miami and the Caribbean.) 

A JOKE ON COLUMBUS 

OchO Rros, JAMAICA, BRITISH WEST 
INDIESs.—As the song says, “Jamaica is my 
island in the sun.” It is a veritable paradise 
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for tourists, not necessarily for the natives. 
We flew from Puerto Rico to Kingston, 
Jamaica, after brief stops at Santo Domingo 
and Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Jamaica is a separate republic since 1962 
when it broke away from the West Indies 
federation. It is, of course, a British com- 
monwealth, which gives it the same status as 
Canada and Australia. 

The Jamaican Government has a parlia- 
mentary system. It elects a house of repre- 
sentatives and a senate, which elect the 
prime minister. At present he is Sir Alexan- 
der Bustamente, a vigorous politician of 
mixed parentage who is said to be of Spanish 
descent. 

Jamaica vibrates with exciting history. 
Near us, at Golden Head Beach, is “Discovery 
Bay,” where Columbus landed. A few miles 
from there is “Runaway Bay,” where the 
Spanish ran and hid in caves just after Nelson 
destroyed the Spanish fleet. 

Bloody Henry Morgan, the pirate, had left 
gold in those caves in which the Arawak In- 
dians had lived in the 15th century. Co- 
lumbus had loved St. Ann’s parish. He had 
told his Spanish friends that “everything a 
man could want“ was on the north shore of 
the island in the Caribbean Sea. 

Ian Fleming, creator of James Bond, secret 
agent 007, owned a house near Ocho Rios, 
where he concocted his stories of violent 
mystery in Jamaican settings. Noel Coward 
also enjoys a hilltop home near Ocho Rios. 
The Queen Mother of England was his guest 
there recently. 

In view of the fact that Columbus sailed 
to the “East Indies” looking for spices, it is 
strange that in 1494 he discovered Jamaica, 
which had the pimento, a most valuable 
spice. Finding this spice by accident turns 
out to be a joke on Columbus. 

A main resource of Jamaica is bauxite, 
which is used to make aluminum. Bauxite 
is a red dust mined in the Jamaican hills. 
Near the mines the trees, the buildings and 
even the ships that take it away are all 
covered with red dust and when it is being 
loaded even the sky is red. 

Farming and tourism are auxiliary busi- 
nesses. Bananas, coconuts, and the pimento 
are grown for export. 

The pimento tree yields a spice used for 
flavoring medicine, and for flavoring men’s 
after shave lotion. When you crush the leaf 
in your hand it has a piquant spice flavor. 
The natives say if you hold a piece of leaf 
in your mouth till it mixes with your saliva, 
it will cure distress and stomach ache. 

Like Hawaii, Jamaica is replete with sugar- 
cane plantations and therefrom comes rum. 

The biggest rum distiller in Jamaica is J. 
Wray & Nephew, Ltd., which makes as- 
sorted light and heavy rums. Rum and fresh 
coconut milk make an excellent drink. 

At a little bar on the way to Montego Bay 
we ordered rum and coconut milk. The lady 
bartender ceremoniously gave to our driver 
a large green coconut which he cut with a 
machete. He poured out 10 ounces of fresh 
coconut milk. The dusky bartendress served 
Appleton’s light rum on the side and we 
poured the coconut milk into the rum. You 
can believe me when I say we were very happy 
when we arrived in Montego Bay, which is 
on the west side of the island. 

I said to myself, “This island caters to 
the pleasures of the flesh. They make rum, 
cigars, have horseracing (betting outside the 
track is legal) and the Playboy Hotel features 
“Bunnies.” 

Jamaica is a Negro island. The wages are 
very low, $9.50 a week for a maid. Waiters 
get $12 to $15 a week plus tips. This is why 
visitors detect a “sad happiness” in the na- 
tives. A woman working on the coconut 
Plantation gets a penny for opening 100 
coconuts. 

The Jamaican natives appear to be happy. 
They speak in a strange patois that sounds 
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like Spanish to the untutored ear, but it is 
actually English. The Jamaican has a sing- 
song rhythm in his speech. It is difficult to 
follow. 

A Jamaican calls everybody “Mon.” He 
says Let's go, mon,” to his own wife. A Ja- 
maican cabdriver said, “Yes, sir,” to my 
wife, which to me was a not-so-subtle com- 
ment on who he thought was the boss in our 
family. For lack of a better name, I call the 
Jamaican language “Calypso talk.” 

There are a few unusual novelties to 
Jamaican life. The presence of Ras Tafari, 
people with knotted, matted, plaited and un- 
cut hair, who believe that Haile Selassie is 
King of the Universe and that Ethiopia is 
the Center of Being, is startling. Looking at 
these creatures, I thought to myself, “If only 
members of the John Birch Society curled 
and plaited their uncut hair we could recog- 
nize that fanatic sect on the street. 

Jamaicans do not indulge in voodoo, but 
in the middle of the night you are likely to 
encounter, in rare places, an obeah meeting, 
where the obeah man is supposed to marshal 
evil spirits to bring good or bad fortune. The 
obeah men visit their clients nocturnally 
and in secret. They have their own zombis 
instead of Haitian ones. 

A zombi is supposed to have died and now 
obeys the will of a master. I must say that 
in our travels in Jamaica we did not encoun- 
ter a single zombi, although there were a 
few people who looked more dead than alive 
in shops, hotels, and restaurants, 

In the Jamaican folk tales for children 
there is a cat named Kisander. Kisander 
has a dokanoo tree, This tree has lovely 
puddings growing on it. Jamaican children 
know about Kisander and his dokanoo tree 
and dream of helping themselves to the pud- 
dings, which probably have a Jamaican rum 


flavor. 


NEWSPAPERMEN EXPRESS REGRETS 


Publishers, editors, and newsmen in vari- 
ous capacities throughout the United States 
have expressed their regrets on the death of 
Leo A. Lerner. 

Following are some of these comments: 

William S. Mellus, publisher of the Mel- 
lus chain of newspapers in Detroit, Mich.: 
“The world has lost one of the great news- 
men of the era. 

“Leo A. Lerner certainly can be ranked 
with the giants of the newspaper field and 
his name will go down in journalism history. 
His achievement in the industry was great. 

“He carved a newspaper empire from a 
humble beginning. I had watched his prog- 
ress, growth, and achievements through the 
years and marveled at his capacity to build 
the chain he headed at the same time stand- 
ing firmly for the highest ideals of journal- 
ism. He was truly one of the great news- 
papermen of our day. 

“He was the prime personality behind the 
Accredited Home Newspapers of America and 
was instrumental in making it an important 
force in the national news publishing 
picture.” 

Harry Volk, editor of the Cleveland Sun 
Press, Cleveland, Ohio: “Leo A. Lerner repre- 
sented the best of Chicago. 

“He was one of America’s few remaining 
great personal journalists, one of a breed that 
made American journalism so powerful a few 
generations ago. 

“We in the profession will miss him as a 
guiding light for better newspapers every- 
where.” 

Lloyd Wendt, editor of Chicago’s American: 
“The community has lost a fine civic leader 
and journalist. I sympathize with the peo- 
ple of Illinois, those in journalism, and on 
the staff of the Lerner newspapers. 

“He was a learned newspaperman, scholar 
in many fields and an aggressive, responsible 
civic leader. 
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“We've all suffered a great loss in his 
deai „ 

Sydney Harris, Chicago Daily News colum- 
nist, stated: 

“I was grieved to learn of Leo's death over 
the weekend, especially since I had been with 
him and his wife on Friday night, at a 
friend’s home, where we discussed renewed 
efforts on behalf of the Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy. 

“He was working hard for the things he 
believed in right to the end. Although I 
did not always agree with his views, I re- 
spected them and admired his courage, his 
energy, his willingness not only to stand 
up and be counted, but to help do the count- 
ing, for causes he felt to be just, even if 
unpopular, 

“His death leaves a large gap in the field 
of American journalism and public affairs.” 

Jacob Burck, editorial cartoonist of the 
Chicago Sun Times: 

“Leo Lerner has left a gap in our city 
skyline. His memory will always be an in- 
spiration to young men who enter life with 
the best capital in the world—their own 
abilities, integrity and energy.” 

Eric Smith, Accredited Home Newspapers 
of America, Washington, D.C.: “I was quite 
shocked to hear of the death of Leo A. 
Lerner having been with him just recently 
in Florida and accompanying him on the 
flight to Puerto Rico. He looked so well at 
that time. 

“One of the giants of the news field has 
fallen. He was an outstanding member of 
our association and a winner of our pub- 
lisher’s award. 

“It was a great honor and privilege to have 
been associated with him for 12 years. Mr. 
Lerner was one of the most outstanding in- 
dividuals I've ever known. His loss was a 
great personal one to me and to our industry. 

“I shall always remember Leo A. Lerner as 
one who placed the best interests of the 
Nation ahead of himself.” 


From ALL FAITHS—RELIGIOUS LEADERS MOURN 
Eprror’s DEATH 


The mourning of Leo A. Lerner’s death is 
reflected in the following statements from 
religious leaders of Protestant, Jewish, Cath- 
olic, and Greek Orthodox faiths: 

Rabbi William B. Gold, Congregation Beth 
Sholom of Rogers Park, 1233 Pratt, com- 
mented: 

“The city of Chicago is draped in mourn- 
ing today for she has lost a true native 
son. Leo Lerner was born in Chicago, reared 
in Chicago, and lived all of his life in this 
great city. He understood her as well as any 
man alive and he loved her as a child loves 
a parent. 

“In a society where people are busy get- 
ting what they want, there is a small num- 
ber of people concerned with understand- 
ing what it is that the community needs. 

“It is the smallest number, however, who 
have the perception and the courage to dedi- 
cate itself earnestly by coming to the peo- 
ple, making them want what they need, and 
doing their utmost to aid them in achieving 
their goals. 

“This was the life story of Leo Lerner, He 
knew what Chicago needed, he was its voice 
in each community, and he led the little 
people as well as the big in its endeavors 
to make Chicago the envy of America. 

“Of him it can be said as it was of a lead- 
er of old, ‘He had another spirit with him— 
the spirit of the people.“ 

In the absence of Archbishop Bernard J. 
Sheil, who is out of the city, the Reverend 
William J. Nemmers, assistant to the arch- 
bishop, stated: 

“The priests and people will mourn the 
loss of this very community- and ecumeni- 
cal-minded citizen who has always had a 
personal interest in the welfare of people 
everywhere.” 
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Bishop Meletios of the Greek Orthodox 
faith, said, “It was indeed with a sense of 
great loss that I learned of the sudden 
death of Leo A, Lerner. The city as well 
as the country is saddened by his pass- 
ing as he is so well known for his ciyic- 
mindedness and love for humanity. 


FIFTY Years Service To AREA 
(By Valerie Long) 


On Saturday, March 6, Leo A. Lerner’s 
nearly 50 years as an editor came to an end. 

He died of a heart attack at the age of 57. 

His career as a newspaperman began at the 
age of 8. 

What has happened in the interim 49 years 
is as much a part of the history of Chicago 
as Lincoln Park or the Water Tower. 

The life of Leo Lerner was firmly entwined 
with the growth of the city’s community 
newspapers, libraries, parks, schools, colleges 
and * * + but that's getting ahead of our 
story. 

Let’s go back to the chubby 8-year-old boy 
who made his debut in the newspaper busi- 
ness by helping to sell newspapers at the 
corner stand near his home. 

Completely entranced by the newspaper 
profession, young Lerner was soon editing 
the Brainard grade school paper, which he 
got out on an old broken down mimeograph 
machine. 

Even at the tender age of 10, the young 
editor knew that you can’t publish a news- 
paper without becoming a part of the com- 
munity. 

“I remember during World War I, that we 
used to make wax candles out of tightly 
wrapped paper and I also learned to knit 
socks and sweaters.” 

The 10-year-old editor did not overlook 
the homefront and began his first and life- 
long battle for the democratic rights of the 
people of his community. 

“The board of education decided to annex 
our grade school, Brainard, to the Gladstone, 
which was 2 blocks down the street,” recalled 
Mr. Lerner. 

“Under this plan, our beloved principal 
would lose her status and become only an 
assistant principal. 

“Our school became aroused and somehow 
I became one of the organizers and collectors 
of a huge petition against the annexation. 
We presented the petition to the board of 
education. 

“I had also read about a great Chicagoan 
Prof. Charles E. Merriam at the University 
of Chicago, so I took a few of the kids from 
our block to ask the professors’ advice. He 
received us cordially and treated us with 
great dignity. 

“Our petition failed, but the work we did 
and our interview with Professor Merriam 
were never-to-be-forgotten incidents in our 
lives.” 

At the ripe old age of 12, young Lerner was 
well launched in his career of civic and com- 
munity service and even received citywide 
recognition for his efforts. 

“Just before graduation from grade school, 
the immigrant women of the neighborhood 
were organized into a reading and writing 
class, and to help them get away from home 
I organized a group of babysitters. I also 
undertook to bring homework to the women 
who couldn’t come to class because they were 
sick.” 

In 1920, the Chicago Tribune did a full page 
feature which contained a picture of the 
rotund little worker. Under the photo was 
the caption: “Leo A. Lerner, age 12, the 
school captain who cheers up the sick.” 

The Lerner family, of which Leo was the 
oldest of 10, bustled with activity in the two- 
story frame house at 1315 South Loomis. It 
was here, on September 20, 1907, that Leo 
was born. 

The family later moved to 2122 Washburne, 
which was across the street from Brainard 
school, 
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His parents, Harry and Dora Lerner, be- 
lieved and worked for two things: To own 
their own home and to educate all their 
children. 

To help toward this goal, young Lerner 
went to work the day after he was 13 years 
old as a messenger for a jewelry house. He 
was also attending Marquette high school, 
which was the freshman branch of Crane. 

It was at Crane that freshman Lerner 
launched another phase of his multiple 
career—politics. He was elected president 
of the freshman class and was thereafter, suc- 
cessfully elected every semester for eight 
continuous semesters. 

Running neck and neck with Student 
Lerner’s high school political career, were 
his literary and oratorical efforts. 

He was coeditor of the Crane High Chron- 
icle and was an outstanding member of the 
Crane debating team which won the city 
championship. 

Young Lerner’s after school employment 
and a partial 2-year scholarship to North- 
western University made it possible for him 
to begin his professional journalistic career. 

He worked on the staff of the Daily North- 
western as a reporter and later as night 
editor. 

Soon after Mr. Lerner entered Northwest- 
ern, and when he was 16 years old, he got his 
first newspaper job. He became a reporter 
for the Niles Center News for $25 a week. 

Reporter Lerner attended town meetings, 
conferred with lawyers, architects, engineers, 
politicians, and learned the legal methods 
of operating a city. 

Appalled by the lack of educational facil- 
ities, he helped the people of Morton Grove, 
through Herb Dilg, then mayor, to get the 
town its first library. 

As in his high school days, young Lerner 
spiced his reportorial and civic duties with 
literary talent. 

In 1923, Chicago was a great theater center 
and the Daily Northwestern carried a column 
of dramatic and literary criticism which 
young Lerner inherited. He went to the 
theater almost every night, and in between 
his classes and reportorial job, studied his- 
tory and the English dramatists. 

Editor Lerner’s theater experience stood 
him in good stead when in 1930, he wrote a 
sketch about Chicago for the New York 
Theater Guild. The sketch won first prize 
and was produced in the Guild’s show 
“Garrick Gaieties” at the Blackstone theater. 

The leading lady in the sketch was none 
other than the now famous TV star, Imogene 
Coca. 

Although encouraged by Theresa Helburn 
and Lawrence Langner, of the Theater Guild, 
to continue writing for the theater, young 
Lerner was too busy being a community 
newspaper editor. 

“The only Broadway I got to know any- 
thing about,” he recalled, “is the one that 
runs through the North Side of Chicago.” 

While visiting his friend, Tom Myers, at 
the Myers Publishing Co., young Lerner 
in 1926 received a job offer—one that was 
the beginning of his legendary career as 
editor and publisher. The Lincoln-Belmont 
Booster was then published as a shopping 
news and an editor was needed to change 
it into a newspaper. 

The Lincoln-Belmont Booster grew in cir- 
culation and size and several employees were 
added to the staff, including Elizabeth Bialk, 
who later as Elissa Bialk became the author 
of children’s books, plays, and the movie, 
“The Sainted Sisters.” 

As depression clouds hovered, young Lerner 
married Deana Duskin on July 12, 1929. The 
saying that behind every great man is a 
great woman was written with Deana Lerner 
in mind. 

The happy marriage was blessed with three 
children, Louis, Robert, and Rosanne, all of 
whom are now married, and have presented 
the senior Lerners with two grandchildren. 
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When the depression cyclone hit, Editor 
Lerner found himself in the middle of it. 
To aid families then on relief, Mr. Lerner in- 
vited political bigwigs to eat a typical relief 
dinner. When the politicians ate the meager 
meal, they were convinced the relief allot- 
ments should be increased. 

The Lincoln-Belmont Booster, which was 
rapidly becoming a household word in the 
community, also conducted a free employ- 
ment bureau during the depression. 

Looking back, Editor Lerner said: “When 
I think of it, I was a prohibition baby, since 
one-fourth of my life was spent during a 
time when it was illegal to take a drink. 

“I was a depression baby, for about one- 
fifth of my life was spent during the time 
when anybody with a quarter was a million- 
aire, and a war baby when I was actually 
living in peace. That is why I’ve always 
counted myself on the liberal side of politics. 

“I wanted to run a newspaper for readers 
and I wanted the readers to have enough 
money in their pockets so that they could 
buy from the merchants who advertise. 

“I don’t want one particular crowd to take 
it all away so that the reader doesn’t have 
anything left for anybody else. I want to see 
that the fellow who works for a living gets 
a decent living wage. I think that’s fair, it’s 
honest, it’s American, and it’s not radical.” 

A man of action as well as words, Mr. 
Lerner helped to found the liberal Independ- 
ent Voters of Illinois in 1943 and was one of 
the original supporters of PauL DOUGLAS 
when he ran for U.S. Senator in 1942, 

He was also cochairman of the National 
Committee for Stevenson for President. 

Looking back, it can be safely said that 
Mr. Lerner and his newspapers, along with 
the numberless citizens and neighbors, had 
fought for practically every North Side 
bridge, school, park site, and library. 

Mr. Lerner served on the library board for 
7 years and consistently fought to better li- 
brary facilities on the North Side. 

The Lake View library, one of the most 
outstanding branch libraries in the country, 
is the result of a stormy period in 1940 when 
Mr. Lerner persuaded the library board to 
build the edifice. 

As president of the Citizens Schools Com- 
mittee for 2 years, Editor Lerner along with 
civic-minded Chicagoans of all political be- 
liefs, fought and helped to win the battle 
to improve Chicago schools. 

“This was the biggest battle I ever got 
mixed up in. We fought against the corrup- 
tion of the McCahey-Johnson crowd in the 
Chicago schools and succeeded in ousting 
them. The present school system, which 
ranks as one of the finest in the country, is 
the result of that battle,” said Mr. Lerner. 

Schools, the backbone of the community, 
always came first and foremost with Editor 
Lerner. 

Perhaps it stemmed from his parents’ in- 
sistence on a good education for their chil- 
dren’ and Editor Lerner was trying to do 
the same for the children of Chicago. 

In 1946, Mr. Lerner along with Frank Mc- 
Culloch and Jim Sparling helped organize 
the nonquota Roosevelt College, of which he 
had served as chairman of the board for 10 
years. 

It was also in 1946, that Mr. Lerner re- 
ceived the Decalogue Society of Lawyers 
Man of the Year Award. 

As the fame of Editor Lerner and the Lin- 
con-Belmont Booster grew, so did the chain 
of newspapers. 

In 1943, Mr. Lerner became editor and pub- 
lisher of the Myers and Johnson newspapers, 
later adding suburban editions. 

The Lerner newspapers consist of 21 com- 
munity newspapers comprising the largest 
chain of neighboring papers in the world, 
with a weekly circulation of 300,000. 

The more dramatic aspects of Mr, Lerner’s 
career, those of editor and publisher, civic 
leader, and political savant overshadow his 
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talents as a writer but there are many who 
consider this talent his greatest asset. 

This opinion is not only shared by a 
coterie of friends but, judging from the 
awards he had received, by the Nation as a 
whole. 

To begin with, in 1937 he won the first 
prize for the best editorial in the State of 
Illinois. 

In 1941, at the second American Congress 
of General Semantics held at the University 
of Denver, Mr. Lerner read a paper called 
“The Influence of General Semantics on 
Journalism.” 

In 1945 Editor Lerner was the only neigh- 
borhood newspaperman accredited by the 
State Department to cover the United Na- 
tions Conference in San Francisco. 

The stories he wrote about the United 
Nations have been used for class study in 
universities and colleges all over the country. 

In 1947, Mr. Lerner toured postwar Europe 
and wrote the book “Continental Journey.” 

In 1951, he was awarded the coveted Her- 
rick award presented by the National Edi- 
torial Association for the best editorial inter- 
pretation of Americanism, democracy, and 
responsible citizenship. 

In 1953, Mr. Lerner was named publisher 
of the year by the Controlled Circulation 
Newspapers of America. > 

Author Lerner added two more books to the 
list: “The Itch of Opinion” in 1956, and “The 
Italics Are Mine” in 1960. 

Mr. Lerner’s mother, Dora Lerner, is the 
recipient of the dedication in the latter book. 
It reads: 

“For my mother, Dora Lerner, who, having 
borne 10 of us, has discovered over the years 
that that was the easiest part of it.” 

Perhaps this dedication is the sum and 
total of Author Lerner's writing skill. He had 
the ability to put a lifetime in a few words 
and to do it with simple humor or pathos 
that not only the reader can understand but 
can feel. 

An Abraham Lincoln buff from his early 
editor years, Mr. Lerner is coauthor of “Lin- 
coln of the Ages,” published by Doubleday in 
1960. 

He also had served as chairman of the 
Abraham Lincoln Memorial Commission of 
the State of Illinois and was responsible for 
the erection of the statue of Lincoln in Ra- 
venswood’s Lincoln Square. 

In 1961, Mayor Richard Daley presented the 
Medal of Merit to Publisher Lerner. The 
award read: 

“For his courageous leadership as editor 
and citizen in arousing the civic conscious- 
ness of the people for better government, his 
effective work for academic freedom, and 
equal opportunity for education for all.” 

One can’t write about Leo Lerner without 
mentioning his skill as a speaker. For many 
years, he presided over the Roosevelt College 
fund-raising dinners and his renowned wit 
brought back generous donors year after year. 
He spoke throughout the country before 
groups ranging from the PTA to college 
graduating classes and professional societies. 

Publisher Lerner added another first to his 
multiple career with his appointment as a 
member of the parole board in 1962. 

Also, in 1964, President Johnson named Mr. 
Lerner to the Citizens Advisory Board of the 
Community Relations Services, 

Just as Carl Sandburg’s Chicago is the city 
of the big shoulders—so Leo A. Lerner was the 
editor with the big shoulders. And on these 
broad shoulders he carried the fight for better 
neighborhoods for half a century. 

On March 6 he laid down this heavy bur- 
den. 

Chicago will miss him—the North Side will 
miss him—we will miss him. 

A Man WHO LIVED AND WROTE FOR THE 
PEOPLE—LEO A. LERNER, 1907-65 


(Author, columnist, crusading editor, pub- 
lisher, vigilant citizen, gentleman farmer, 
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friend, neighbor, a man who loved every 
aspect of life and its cultural reflections— 
these are the varied roles Leo A. Lerner 
played in the city he loved. Like a benevo- 
lent father watching over his growing 
charges, he lavished attention and affection 
on the communities that his newspaper 
served. A zoning problem, a child needing 
blood, a PTA fundraising drive, a penny 
social or a thousand-dollar party, a good 
movie, play, or work of art, a visit from some 
reader’s relatives from North Dakota—every 
phase of news was dear to the heart of Leo A. 
Lerner. “Print the accurate news about our 
readers—every scrap of it” was his most fre- 
quent admonition. In these pictures we 
glimpse him again, in farewell, as he met 
with the big people and the little people 
who made up his world. He was a man in 
a hurry. The race is to the swift and Leo 
A. Lerner was a champion.) 


A Man WHO CARED 
(By Valerie Long) 

Leo Lerner would not like a maudlin 
eulogy. 

“Just report the facts,” he used to say. 

All right, boss, here are the facts. 

We started to work for Leo Lerner more 
than 15 years ago as a reporter for the 
Lincoln-Belmont Booster. 

It wasn’t long before we realized that we 
were working for a man “who cared.” 

He cared about the city of Chicago, his 
beloved North Side, the people who worked 
for him, and the quality of his newspapers, 

And because he cared, he insisted on qual- 
ity, integrity, and incisive reporting. 

Under his editorship, the Booster became 
a household word in the community. 

Sure, he worked us hard, but soon the 
Booster became a training ground for some 
of the top newspapermen today. 

Mike Royko, a columnist for the Chicago 
Daily News, got his start as a police reporter 
for the Booster. 

Patricia Moore, society editor of the Daily 
News, and Elissa Bialk Krautter, author of 
children's books and screenwriter, began 
their careers on the Booster. 

There were many others. 

And under Leo Lerner’s tutelage, we our- 
selves became editor of the Booster and his 
training stood us in good stead. 

The Booster won awards, citywide, State, 
and national, and we were proud, 

And so was Leo Lerner—except that he 
would say: “That front page makeup could 
use a little sharpening up.” 

Constant improvement was his credo. 

He also used to say: “Put what you know 
in the paper,” 

So using this as a wedge we would like to 
write what we know, even if it’s a bit more 
sentimental than Leo Lerner would like. 

We know we have always felt privileged 
to work for Leo Lerner because he was & 
giant among men. 

We know that in our personal life, when 
we needed him during an illness, he proved 
to be a kind and generous friend. 

We know that both my husband and I 
came to love Leo Lerner so much, that we 
named our first-born son after him. 

We know that we shall miss him, 


“PirstT COLUMN” WON HERRICK AWARD 

The coveted Herrick Award was presented 
to Leo A. Lerner by the National Editorial 
Association in June 1951. 

He was awarded first prize for his “first 
column” editorials which, according to the 
NEA, best described democracy, American- 
ism, and good citizenship to the people. 

A judge in the editorial competition, Ed- 
mund Arnold, said: 

“The column shows a deep and under- 
standing affection for democracy and pre- 
sents its view in a highly literate manner. 
Here is a constant stimulation of the reader 
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to a newer appreciation of democracy and its 
functions. 

“The column does an excellent job of ex- 
plaining and selling democracy. The quality 
of writing is surprisingly high. 

“If anywhere the myth persists that the 
weekly editor is just a hick with galley twine 
instead of hayseed in his hair, this contest 
should convince people beyond doubt that 
the small paper editor writes as well, thinks 
just as clearly, is just as well informed, and 
just as courageous as his big daily col- 
leagues.” 

Following are the editorials that won the 
Herrick Award for Leo Lerner: 

Impossible“ — April 30, 1950. 

“All the Elements Must Be Free“ May 28, 
1950. 

“What Biddle Said About Jefferson“ May 
$1, 1950. 

“The Mass Roots“ August 2, 1950. 

“Living Dangerously”—October 4, 1950. 

“The Churkendoose’’—October 18, 1950. 

Let's Marry Prosperity to Peace“ Novem- 
ber 8, 1950. 

“Partners in a Common Dream Decem- 
ber 3, 1950. 

“Character Assassination“ December 20, 
1950. 

“The Rights and Freedoms of Others“ 
December 24, 1950. 

“Self or Country”—December 27, 1950. 

“Unemployed Wisdom! January 3, 1951. 

“We Are America”—January 31, 1951. 

“A Second Look January 31, 1951. 

“Abe Lincoln’s 10th Birthday”—February 
11, 1961. 

“The Challenge of the Stormy Present“ 
February 14, 1951. 

“He Chose Freedom”—February 21, 1951. 

“How To Hate“ February 21, 1951. 

“The $1,000 Bill”—February 28, 1951. 

“Honesty Has a Puture”—March 14, 1951. 


Cart SANDBURG ON LEO A. LERNER: “DIOGE- 
NES WITH A PHONE” 


Carl Sandburg, in his introduction to Leo 
A. Lerner’s book, “The Itch of Opinion,” said 
Mr. Lerner was “Diogenes without a lantern 
and satisfied that Diogenes might have done 
better with a telephone. 

“Like Diogenes, he asks questions, he 
wants to know. What the press, radio, TV 
tell him is never enough. He tries to probe 
behind all they give to his ears and eyes. 

“He tries to dig back of the known events 
of today and get at what the picture may be 
tomorrow. We have seen him imitate Mon- 
tagne in being ready to publish things trou- 
bling his mind, asking questions he has no 
answer to. 

“We have seen him trying to follow St. 
Paul in holding fast to what is good and 
true, shamelessly admitting that the going 
is not so good and true. 

“He is hoper and seeker. When he probes 
his heart and mind to see what is there, and 
then spills it for his readers, he usually im- 
plies directly, “This is the best I can do for 
you now with the light I have now. I may 
be wrong today, and if I so find out tomorrow 
you can count on me to tell you.’ 

“He knows it is good luck and a privilege 
to write a column and print it in a paper he 
himself owns. He knows too it is a trust 
and a responsibility he ought never violate 
or betray. 

“This isn’t easy. So he never hesitates at 
getting a chuckle or laugh out of the gro- 
tesques and monkeyshines of the endless 
human procession. 

“He can refer to himself as maybe a ‘pro- 
fessional crab’ or ‘an officious hen.’ He can 
mention ‘small children who have been told 
in school that right always triumphs’ and 
then add, ‘It does, but people don’t always 
live that long.’ 

“He can praise motels and belittle hotels in 
such fast style that suddenly you are say- 
ing, ‘There must be a few sloppy motels and 
a few clean hotels.’ 
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“Does he know baseball? Can he argue 
that the home run of today is a sham and a 
delusion and it ain't an earned run to knock 
a ball into the bleachers where no fielder 
has a Chance at it while the hitter dogtrots 
around the bases to the home plate? He 
can, and if he doesn’t convince you, he has 
you suspicious, 

He's a good teller of stories, usually anec- 
dotes out of his own experience, pointing up 
lessons in human conduct. 

“An editor, a traveler, a naturalist, a lover 
of children and trees, at home with big city 
slickers or small-time do-gooders, both met- 
ropolitan and country boy, Leo Lerner seems 
to be one of those rich Americans whose 
chief possessions no turn of fate can take 
away.” 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt sent this 
letter to Leo A. Lerner from Warm Springs, 
Ga. December 3, 1935: 

WARM SPRINGS, GA., 
December 3, 1935. 
LEO LERNER, ESQ., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear MR. LERNER: Your Thanksgiving poem 
gave me a good laugh; and I cannot re- 
strain the impulse to tell you I am truly 
thankful that there are still left in a 
troubled world men like yourself with a 
sense of humor. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
CANCER PREVENTION CENTER LAUNCHES 
LERNER FUND 

Lerner Memorial Fund has been estab- 
lished at the Cancer Prevention Center, 17 
West Huron, and friends who wish to make 
contributions should make out and send 
their checks to the center. 

At the time of his death, Leo A. Lerner 
was chairman of the board of the center. 

In 1959 he served as president of the 
board. 

A tireless worker for the center, his ef- 
forts helped raise $440,000 toward the 
$600,000 needed to build a new center. 

A facility at the new center will be named 
after Mr. Lerner. 

The new building, which will be erected 
at the southeast corner of Dearborn and 
Huron, will be started this spring. 

Since the center was founded in 1948, it 
has examined 120,000 persons. The new 
facilities will make it possible to examine 
up to 15,000 people annually, doubling the 
present facilities. 

The center provides at cost physical ex- 
aminations in an effort to detect early can- 
cer when treatment by a doctor is more 
effective, 

Dr. Caesar Portes, medical director of the 
center, states: 

“I have known Leo A. Lerner for many 
years, both professionally and as my friend. 
I respected him highly for his genius and 
compassion for all men. He could think 
clearly; he could write magnificently; he 
could hold an audience in the palm of his 
hand. 

“During the past 8 years I have had a 
wonderful experience in working with him 
on the Cancer Prevention center. 

“His devotion, effort, time, and his health 
were given to this project and the many 
others which were good for the community. 

“Almost anything that would benefit 
people received his attention, I shall miss 
my friend and so will all whom he touched. 
This is a great loss to our community.” 

Manuel J. Segall, executive secretary of 
the center, said: 

“A beloved and respected citizen, Leo A. 
Lerner did a great deal to create public 
awareness of the importance of early cancer 
detection and to make possible a new build- 
ing which will be started. 

“This is just one more example of his 
devotion to the community and to others 
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at a time when, physically, he could little 
afford to give so much of himself, We shall 
miss him greatly.” 


MUNICIPAL LEAGUE Honors LEO A, LERNER 


Leyden-Norwood Municipal League at its 
Monday evening meeting passed a resolution 
praising the late Leo A. Lerner for his life- 
time of newspaper and civic work and ex- 
tending sympathy to the widow and family. 

Elmwood Park Mayor Elmer Conti intro- 
duced the resolution stating: “The area has 
suffered a great loss in Leo Lerner not only 
in the loss of his journalism but his civic 
leadership. 

“We extend our most sincere sympathy to 
the widow, Mrs. Leo A. Lerner, and the en- 
tire family.” 

The Leyden-Norwood Municipal League is 
comprised of more than 360 elected and ap- 
pointed public officials representing the mu- 
nicipalities, unincorporated areas, school dis- 
tricts and other governmental subdivisions 
of the townships of Leyden and Norwood 
Park, 


A REAL Loss 


The Park District commissioners (James 
Gately, president; William McFetridge, vice 
president; Jacob Arvey, John H. Levin, and 
Joseph L, Gill) issued this statement: 

“The loss of Leo Lerner is one that will be 
felt by all people of the city, not merely those 
of the districts served by his newspapers. 
He made a tremendous contribution to 
Roosevelt University, and for many other 
worthwhile projects in his ‘beloved city.’ 

“We of the Chicago Park district were ben- 
eficiaries of his civic efforts. We enjoyed 
much needed help from his newspapers in 
publicizing the activities of our local parks 
and community centers throughout the 
north and northwest sides. We enjoyed his 
support and cooperation in our efforts to 
preserve the beaches along the north side of 
Lake Michigan. 

“We will all miss Leo Lerner and his con- 
tribution in making Chicago a better place 
to live.” 


LEO LERNER DEATH Loss TO POLICE 


From the cop on the beat to Chicago’s 
top policemen, law enforcement officials 
mourn the loss of one of their best allies, 
Leo A. Lerner. 

From all parts of the city, and in all man- 
ners, came recognition of Mr. Lerner’s con- 
tinuous cooperation, in placing the resources 
of his staff and plant at the disposal of 
police whenever such assistance could be of 
help to the community. 

From Comdr. John Fahey of Town Hall, a 
call about funeral plans, and his reaction: 
“I have lost a good friend in Leo Lerner. He 
was behind us all the way, giving us support 
with editorials and his backing of Operation 
Crime Stop. 

“This is one whom I call a good friend, 
one who is loyal and helpful. He understood 
our problems so well, and supported our 
work. We have lost a fine man.” 

From a secretary at area 6 burglary unit, 
answering an inquiry about an arrest: 

“He was such a wonderful person; it’s a 
terrible loss,” 

From Comdr. James Hackett, formerly of 
Albany Park and Shakespeare districts, who 
first met Leo Lerner in 1933 when Hackett 
was a patrolman in the old Sheffield district: 

“He was a good friend, one who always 
lent the support of his paper to promote the 
interest of the community and the police. 
Nothing anyone could say about him would 
be too good.” 

And from Supt. Orlando Wilson, whose 
acquaintance with Mr. Lerner dates back to 
the early days of Wilson’s administration: 

“The city of Chicago is saddened by the 
loss of Leo Lerner. His contributions to law 
and order and civic betterment were im- 
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measurable. I extend the heartfelt condo- 
lences of the Chicago police.” 


STRICTLY BUSINESS 
(By D. CECCHINI) 

The presses are halted, business comes to 
a standstill and our heads are bowed in 
memorial recognition of one whom we shall 
never forget. 

Leo Lerner was a man with a mission. He 
worked in an area of great controversy and 
campaigned bravely for many causes. He 
was a capable newsman and a leading busi- 
ness builder. He never shirked responsible 
participation in public affairs and encour- 
aged the participation of others. 

As a businessman he showed unlimited 
faith in the future of Rogers Park in estab- 
lishing the main office of his newspaper chain 
at 7519 N. Ashland Avenue. He invested 
heavily in this home base of his business, and 
his newspaper offices are a real asset to busi- 
ness in Rogers Park. He planned further 
development in the proposed building of an 
addition to his offices and parking facilities. 
As a businessman he was visionary though 
practical. 

He also looked to the future in his plan 
for his sons Louis and Robert to succeed 
him in the business. He supervised their 
training and brought them into active par- 
ticipation as officers of the Lerner Publica- 
tions. 

As a writer he was tireless and loved to 
write with a purpose. His keen enjoyment 
of timely topics, public affairs, people and 
situations, has contributed much spice to the 
books and articles he has authored. 

We recall with gratitude that for over 2 
years he has generously allowed us to beam 
our message to business through this column, 
that business might be brought to a greater 
unity and strength, 

Leo the Lionhearted has gone to meet a 
final deadline and we know we will miss 
him, but the life he lived, so rich in accom- 
plishment will live in the annals of Rogers 
Park forever. 

Tuts N' Data 
(By Al Reznik) 

The sports world lost one of its most re- 
vered battlers in the passing of Leo A. Ler- 
ner. 

He did not pretend to be an outstanding 
athlete, though there are many who can 
recall his days as a better-than-average left- 
handed softball pitcher. 

The pen was his tool, love of the game as 
a fan his approach. He could report with 
and better than the best of us and he never 
was too busy for some byplay on this pen- 
nant race or that. His insight was remark- 
able. 

He was a gentleman, a sportsman, a fan, 
and a benefactor of man. 

We and our world miss him dearly. 


ST. SCHOLASTICA GIRLS MOURN LEO LERNER 


Sister M. Gabrielle, public relations di- 
rector at St. Scholastica Academy, 7416 North 
Ridge issued this statement Monday: 

“Students of St. Scholastica High School 
wish to express their sorrow on hearing of 
the death of Mr. Leo A. Lerner. His writings 
and editorial policies have ever been an in- 
spiration to Scholasticans, especially to as- 
piring journalists.” 


VOTING RIGHTS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss] is recognized for 15 


minutes. 
Mr.REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the system- 
atic denial to Negroes of the right to 


vote in Selma, in Alabama, and elsewhere 
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in the South has been well known to 
Congress for a long time. This flagrant 
and open violation of the Constitution 
was before us in the 88th Congress. We 
should have passed legislation providing 
a speedy, effective, thorough means of 
extending the franchise to all Americans 
long before this. 

Because we did not, we have experi- 
enced the tragic events in Selma. We 
have seen Americans killed, beaten, 
gassed, abused, and jailed for trying to 
assert the most fundamental right of the 
citizens of a democracy. 

I am delighted that President Johnson 
has proposed his two-point program for 
striking down the barriers that have kept 
the great majority of Negroes from vot- 
ing in much of the South. 

I am delighted that the leaders of this 
House and of the other body have in- 
vited the President to address us here to- 
night and to describe his program in 
greater detail. 

Within a matter of hours, then, this 
urgent, vital legislative proposal will be 
in our hands. 

We cannot make up the time that has 
been lost or repeal the tragedy of Selma. 
But we can and should act with the ut- 
most speed on the voting rights bill. 

I respectfully urge the Committee on 
the Judiciary to give this matter the 
highest priority and to remain in session 
from morning until night until the vot- 
ing rights bill is perfected and reported 
out. I urge that the House then sched- 
ule the bill for immediate consideration, 
and stay in session until it is approved. 


BELOIT FREEDOM MARCH 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STALBAUM] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, Beloit 
to Madison, Wis., is a distance of 50 
miles. Selma to Montgomery, Ala., is a 
distance of 50 miles. Madison and 
Montgomery are State capitals 

So it seemed fitting that students from 
Beloit College, one of the great private 
colleges in America, would make their 
own march for freedom this past week. 

Except for the distance involved and 
the ultimate destination point of the 
State’s capital all other comparisons fail. 

Those in Alabama were told they could 
not march. Those in Wisconsin were 
encouraged to doso. They were encour- 
aged not only by spokesmen at their col- 
lege but by townspeople in Beloit and 
along the way. 

Those in Wisconsin were given food 
and necessary shelter, usually by church 
groups, along the way. Those in Ala- 
bama had been turned back by clubs and 
tear gas. 

Law enforcement officials in Wiscon- 
sin labeled the group as “orderly” and 
had no trouble with them or with the 
traffic on the highway along their route. 
Alabama officials refused the march be- 
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cause it would—they said—be inflam- 
matory as well as creating traffic prob- 
lems on the highway. 

On their arrival at Wisconsin’s State 
capital the Beloit College group was 
warmly greeted by Wisconsin's Repub- 
lican Governor Warren Knowles and its 
Democratic Lieutenant-Governor, Pat 
Lucey. Alabama’s Governor Wallace 
said yesterday he would not meet with a 
group of demonstrators of this type. 

This contrast alone should be suff- 
cient statement of the difference in senti- 
ment of the people in my home State of 
Wisconsin and of those in Alabama. 

To further point out the feeling of 
Wisconsin people I include in the Recorp 
at this point an editorial which appeared 
in last Thursday’s Janesville Daily Ga- 
zette and which, in outstanding manner, 
points out why those in Wisconsin abhor 
the tactics in Selma during the past 
week, 

SECOND CLASS CITIZENS 

“All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside.” 

Thus reads the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. Further, 
this amendment made the Negro not only a 
citizen of the United States but also of the 
State of his residence. It struck the word 
“white” from the constitutions of northern 
States which had limited citizenship to 
white males. In North and South the Negro 
became possessed in law of all the rights of 
citizenship. 

This guarantee of the rights of citizen- 
ship in reality also involves the responsibil- 
ities of citizenship, for in no other country 
is the citizen burdened with such duties of 
citizenship. The whole American system of 
government is dependent upon the citizen’s 
activating his rights and duties, such as vot- 
ing in general elections. 

These are the rights which the Negro is 
fighting for. In many places in the Deep 
South, such as in Alabama, Negroes have 
always been denied those rights through 
subterfuges and rules designed to prevent 
them from exercising their legal voting 
rights. 

Deprived of those rights, these citizens are 
second class citizens. Yet they bear the 
same burdens of taxation, ete., which other 
citizens bear in States where citizenship is 
denied. 

Times change, however, and today Amer- 
loans are beginning to recognize that Negroes 
are individuals just as are all other Amer- 
ican citizens. The North is stained by in- 
tolerance also, even though Negroes are able 
to vote without question, 

In the South the fever of Negro unrest 
continues to grow. Many Southerners sym- 
pathize to a degree with the appeal of the 
Negro but find it impossible to reveal their 
feelings. 

Doors everywhere, in education, business, 
and industry, are being opened to the Negro 
for the first time. Many of the color bars 
already are removed. But this new taste 
of freedom cannot be expected to satisfy 
citizens who find denial continuing in many 
other phases of their lives. 

To focus public attention upon their 
demand for their citizen rights at the polls, 
the freedom march from Selma to Mont- 
gomery, Ala., was organized. They were 
denied the right to register to vote at the 
Dallas County Courthouse in Selma. 

Similar to the 50-mile march to Montgom- 
ery was the Beloit College student march 
from Beloit to Madison—a sympathetic 
demonstration. The marchers plodded along 
at the side of paved Highway 213, peaceably 
and unmolested. 
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The marchers who started in Selma were 
met by State troopers, acting under orders 
of Gov. George Wallace, to use any means 
necessary to stop the march. News pictures 
of the marchers indicated they marched 
peaceably, and unarmed, They included 
men and women, white and black, and many 
of the clergy. 

When they did not disperse, the troopers 
suddenly charged, with tear gas and flailing 
nightsticks. It was brutal, savage bestiality 
and a bloody affair. Still, the Negroes have 
refused to give up and are planning more 
rallies. 

A Federal judge banned a massive right- 
to-vote march Tuesday. Adding to the 
frightful melee was the vicious beating of 
three white ministers who had joined the 
march, one of whom is in critical condition 
from skull fractures, 

One basic element should be kept in mind 
as this dreadful scene widens. The right to 
yote is guaranteed by the Constitution to all 
citizens. It recognizes no first- or second- 
rate citizens. Before the law citizenship is 
indivisible. There are no fractional citizens 
of the United States. 

Such brutality over citizen rights is in- 
comprehensible, and the more there is, the 
more opposition Governor Wallace and his 
cohorts will generate. 

Such barbarity as Wallace’s men showed 
this week will not still the free spirit of man 
any more than the cowardly sheets of the 
Ku Klux Klan; and freedom to exercise his 
citizen rights cannot and should not be 
denied any citizen because of the color of 
his skin, 


HOW THE HANDICAPPED ARE OVER- 
COMING BARRIERS TO EMPLOY- 
MENT IN MY COMMUNITY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JAR- 
Max] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the President’s Committee and 
Governors’ Committees on Employment 
of the Handicapped sponsor an “ability 
counts” contest. Miss Karen King, who 
is a resident of my district, is the first- 
place winner of the Oklahoma contest. 
It is with pride that I submit for the 
Recorp Miss King’s winning essay. I 
am sure all of my fellow Members of the 
House of Representatives will find it very 
interesting: 

How THE HANDICAPPED ARE OVERCOMING BAR- 
RIERS TO EMPLOYMENT IN My CoMMUNITY 
(By Karen King, age 16, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Classen High School) 

Our national strength and prosperity de- 
pend upon wise utilization of the skills and 
abilities of trained workers without preju- 
dice to qualified workers who happen to be 
handicapped. This seemingly abstract com- 
modity termed “national strength” can be 
compared to a fine tapestry, wherein indi- 
vidual threads are neither impressive nor 
sturdy. But, woven carefully into a fabric, 
they become both meaningful and durable. 
And the whole of the tapestry becomes all 
the richer for the divers colors and materials 
which the separate threads contribute. To 
be complete, the tapestry of our national 
strength must include the contribution of 
all employable citizens. 
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The foregoing analogy underscores the rea- 
son why America needs the skills of handi- 
capped persons ready to assume positions 
commensurate with their abilities. Employ- 
ers need able workers to fill their manpower 
demands and the handicapped workers have 
proven their ability by achieving equal or 
superior records for production, stability, 
concentration, and safety. A recent survey 
of the labor force in Oklahoma City shows a 
projected need fcr labor which may well be 
greater than the supply currently being 
trained., Particularly in the semiskilled, 
technical, and clerical areas, all susceptible 
to training among the handicapped, this 
need will be felt. So hiring the handicapped 
is and will continue to be good business. 

To employ persons who are limited by 
some handicap enhances the individual dig- 
nity and thus assures the collective diligence 
of our labor force so vital to our national 
security. But hiring the disabled is not sim- 
ply a matter of expressing humanitarianism. 
Because the handicapped are intent on proy- 
ing their value and on providing their own 
livelihood without assistance, in the right job 
they often set standards for workmanship 
and production which prove that their hiring 
is in no sense an act of charity, but again a 
simple proof of good business practices. This 
salient fact is gradually being brought home 
to industry, and the number of handicapped 
persons on payrolls is growing every day in 
our community. In fact, each month in the 
greater Oklahoma City area, the number of 
handicapped members of the labor force 
reaches a new record. 

Companies such as Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
and General Electric include consideration of 
handicapped persons for employment on the 
basis of their capabilities for a particular 
job. They give careful consideration to the 
health and safety of the worker, particularly 
if he is limited in any way by physical handi- 
cap. Because of this attitude, one will find 
a number of handicapped people working in 
these companies at their various locations in 
our community. 

Oklahoma City numbers several rehabili- 
tation centers, workshops, hospitals, schools, 
and other special facilities in its confines for 
counseling and training the handicapped. 
Many of our disabled people are restored to 
useful activity through these facilities. This 
opportunity enables them to contribute their 
talents and skills to the development of our 
community. Through the rehabilitation 
service the handicapped are provided with 
medical help, physical aids, and advice to help 
them to pick out the right kind of work and 
to prepare for entering the labor force 
through training for the job best suited to 
their abilities and limitations. During train- 
ing, while undergoing rehabilitation, the 
trainee receives board and room. Upon com- 
pletion of his training, he is assisted in 
finding employment, provided with tools, and 
licensed. Once in the employment ranks, his 
progress is supervised and reported to ascer- 
tain the effectiveness of the training. 

Certain services of the rehabilitation serv- 
ice are free to all clients regardless of finan- 
cial situation. These include medical exam- 
ination, diagnosis, and other evaluation to 
determine eligibility for rehabilitation, coun- 
seling and guidance. Further, all clients 
receive without cost to them the training 
necessary for job placement service itself as 
well as the followup services referred to 
above, 

For other services including medical serv- 
ice, artificial limbs and appliances, living 
expenses and travel, tools, equipment and 
licenses, the rehabilitation agency pays the 
costs of the disabled person who is not finan- 
cially able to bear such expense. 

The Goodwill Industry in Oklahoma City 
also prepares handicapped persons for nor- 
mal employment. Using testing, evaluation, 
work conditioning, on-the-job experience and 
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counseling, the Goodwill Industries seek to 
make handicapped men and women accept- 
able in the competitive working world. The 
Goodwill people are noted for collecting old 
or torn clothing, used toys and utensils in 
their familiar large collection boxes on streets 
scattered throughout the city. The handi- 
capped then mend or remake these articles 
for the experience, receiving a modicum of 
pay. - 
Most of the businesses in our community 
are currently hiring the handicapped, but 
this has come about as a result of the efforts 
of the many community workers in rehabili- 
tation centers, workshops, hospitals, and 
schools. Through newspapers and television, 
the message of “employ the handicapped” is 
conveyed regularly to prospective employers. 
These media also issue articles telling why to 
hire the handicapped. On the other hand, 
the handicapped themselves recelve leaflets 
listing the “Do's and Don'ts“ which the 
handicapped person should consider when 
applying for work. When the employer hears 
of the advantages of hiring handicapped 
people, he often arranges for an interview 
with a handicapped person capable of doing 
the job in question. 

Our community is fortunate to have a 
public committee on employment of the 
handicapped, appointed by the mayor. There 
are plenty of public spirited citizens in Okla- 
homa City, also, who volunteer their time 
and energies in behalf of the handicapped. 
Working through the committee, these citi- 
zens are becoming a potent force in our com- 
munity. The local citizenry is expressing 
still a greater effort in helping the completely 
disabled people. Some citizens of our city 
are giving virtually their entire lives to as- 
sisting the completely disabled. For example, 
the Oklahoma Foundation for the Disabled 
has established a center administered by vyol- 
unteers, which helps the disabled make glass- 
ware, paint pictures, and produce ceramics. 
The products of these workers are sold at a 
bazaar held each Christmas. Public spirited 
citizens often donate expensive items to sell 
at the bazaar, as well. The money received 
for each of the objects is given to the dis- 
abled person who made it. Money from the 
donated objects is given to the foundation 
to pay for expenses involved in running it. 
The foundation also provides swimming, 
bowling, and similar recreational services. 
The pool where the disabled swim is donated 
by community workers. Without the com- 
munity’s efforts in providing such centers, 
these handicapped persons would be idle and 
nonproductive and be forced to live unhappy 
lives devoid of human fellowship. This re- 
cently established center has a long waiting 
list of people for the limited number of 
places available in its current space. So it 
is evident that the disabled are anxious to 
participate in the program which our com- 
munity is working to provide for them. The 
need for expansion of services such as this 
one center which the foundation operates is 
all too evident. 

Oklahoma City is noted nationally for its 
attention to the problems of its growing com- 
munity. There is every reason to believe 
that it will continue to increase its efforts to 
provide employment for all its citizens to the 
end that the tapestry which is Oklahoma 
City will be assured the enriching strength of 
contribution from all its labor force without 
exception. 


THE PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM 
OF THE CITY OF CORAL GABLES, 
FLA. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL] may extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time, I have taken the floor of 
the House of Representatives to call to 
the attention of the membership of this 
body, special projects and programs con- 
ducted abroad by private American 
citizens. 

One of the outstanding undertakings 
of this type is the people-to-people pro- 
gram of the city of Coral Gables, Fla. 
This program involves a variety of proj- 
ects and exchanges between Coral Gables 
and its sister city, Cartagena, Colombia. 
It is a constructive, well-thought-out 
program which has received enthusiastic 
support from the citizenry and the offi- 
cials of the two cities. 

Just the other day, I read the status 
report of this program as of January 
1965. And it occurred to me that the 
Members of this House, and other in- 
terested persons, may also like to read 
it and see how much can be accomplished 
through private efforts to build good will 
for the United States, and to promote 
self-help on the part of the people of 
friendly nations. For this reason, I am 
placing the entire text of this report in 
the Recor, and I commend it to the at- 
tention of the membership of this body. 
In doing this, I am sure my colleagues 
join me in extending well-deserved con- 
gratulations to R. E. Westling, president, 
and all other members of the committee 
who worked so hard to do so much, 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to take 
this occasion to observe that the Sub- 
committee on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has devoted 
considerable time and effort to the study 
of private participation in foreign aid. 
As chairman of that subcommittee, I am 
proud to have had a hand in starting 
this project, and in overseeing its prog- 
ress. I believe that the information 
which our subcommittee has gathered 
will prove of great interest to the Con- 
gress and to the American people as a 
whole. We hope to publish our findings, 
and the results of a survey which we con- 
ducted among some 1,600 private orga- 
nizations conducting programs abroad, 
within the next few weeks. This, I may 
add, is a part of the subcommittee’s over- 
all study of ideological operations in for- 
eign policy, on which subject we have 
already published a number of hearings 
and reports in the 88th Congress. 

The report on the people-to-people 
program of the city of Coral Gables reads 
as follows: 

REPORT ON PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM, INC., 
CORAL GABLES, FLA., JANUARY 11, 1965 
RADIO POLICE CARS 

Twelve radio-equipped police cars are to 
be sold by the city of Coral Gables to the 
Rotary Club in Cartagena who in turn will 
transfer these cars to the city police depart- 
ment of Cartagena. This sale was approved 
by the city commissioners of Coral Gables on 
December 15, 1964, and formally accepted 
by the people in Cartagena. The price is 
$15,174 for the 12 units. The negotiations 
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were handled between the people-to-people 
committee in Cartagena and the people-to- 
people committee in Coral Gables. As soon 
as the city of Coral Gables receives their 
new units these 12 units will be available 
for shipment to Cartagena. This project 
should be completed early in 1965. 

This is a worthwhile project to the people 
of Cartagena due to various cost-saving fac- 
tors. One is that it costs over $300 just to 
take the special police equipment (radio, 
lights, siren, etc.) out of one car and place 
it in the new car, and then plug the holes 
and repair the places in the first car where 
the special equipment had been mounted, 
Another economic reason is that the traded- 
in police cars are repainted and sold to the 
public. Only the door need be painted and 
no retail sales costs or profit are involved 
by the sale directly to the Cartagena group. 
All of the units being sold are in very good 
condition and not yet 2 years old, but 
they would have 2 years depreciation by 
a retailer purchasing these units. These 
units were inspected by the chief of police, 
a representative of the Rotary Club, and the 
president of the people-to-people committee, 
all from Cartagena, Colombia. 

This is a good example of the type of 
people-to-people program we like to con- 
tinue. Our sister city, Cartagena, is being 
helped financially and acquiring a radio- 
equipped police car force, which they need, 
with no cost to the city of Coral Gables, or 
any of the members of the people-to-people 
committee except our willing time and effort. 


SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


Our new scholarship program is for 5 
scholarships of $200 each for 1 year, 4 to be 
donated by the Coral Gables committee and 
1 by the Cartagena committee. The student 
must have had at least 1 year of college, be 
of good character in the upper 20 percent of 
the class and require the money to continue 
in school. The $200 is paid directly to the 
student at $20 per month for the 10 months 
of school provided he maintains his scho- 
lastic standard and good character. We have 
received, or have been promised, the required 
amount for our four scholarships. This pro- 
gram has been accepted by the Cartagena 
committee and they will receive applications 
from students on January 15 and announce 
the recipients prior to February 1. 

There is a second part of the scholarship 
program that we plan to put into operation 
this summer. A student from the University 
of Miami will receive a 3-months scholarship 
to the University of Cartagena. This will 
consist of transportation to and from Carta- 
gena, tuition to the University of Cartagena, 
and room and board similar to what a stu- 
dent may have in Miami. Then, next Janu- 
ary, a student from the University of Carta- 
gena will come to the University of Miami 
with the same benefits supplied by the Uni- 
versity of Miami and the people-to-people 
committee of Coral Gables. Each sending 
committee will pay for their own student’s 
air transportation; the receiving committee 
will arrange for the tuition and room and 
board. This program has also been approved 
by the Cartagena committee and the Uni- 
versity of Cartagena. In 1965 we have to 
complete the arrangements with the Uni- 
versity of Miami and establish the method of 
student selection. 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


In the fall of 1965 we sent 1,200 pounds of 
technical publications from the engineers 
and scientists committee of the people-to- 
people program in New York to the Univer- 
sity of Cartagena, We arranged for a special 
ocean freight rate and free handling for the 
shipment. Coral Gables people-to-people 
committee paid the freight which amounted 
to about $65. The University of Cartagena 
received well over a thousand dollars worth 
of technical publications that will be most 
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helpful to their engineering library. We 
hope to continue these shipments each 6 
months. 

MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS 


The same type of publications of the medi- 
cal profession would be most useful and sey- 
eral approaches have already been made to 
form such a program. We have been offered 
free air freight from Miami to ma for 
such publications. One of our 1965 projects 
will be to establish a means of acquiring and 
sending medical journals to the Medical 
School of the University of Cartagena. There 
are 1,000 students in the 6-year course. 


MEDICAL EQUIPMENT 


Specific medical equipment has been re- 
quested by the Cartagena committee for the 
local hospitals. A request for information as 
to how this equipment, as well as other gen- 
eral medical equipment, might be obtained 
from decommissioned military bases has been 
made to the U.S. State Department’s local 
representative. I have received a copy of 
this representative’s letter which was sent 
out to locate such equipment. This should 
be one of our main projects for 1965—locate 
medical, of course, including dental, equip- 
ment that would be usable in Cartagena, 


BICYCLES 


We have about 60 bicycles ready for ship- 
ment to Cartagena. These are unclaimed bi- 
cycles which the city of Coral Gables makes 
available each year for shipment to Car- 
tagena to be distributed by the people-to- 
people committee to organization and spe- 
cific persons that can put them to the best 
use. These bicycles are to be shipped free 
on an ore boat going from the west coast of 
Florida to Cartagena. They had been sched- 
uled to be shipped at the time of the last 
hurricane that hit Miami. This was impos- 
sible so the shipment is being rescheduled. 
This should be completed early in 1965. 


BASEBALL TEAM 


This year again we hope to send a baseball 
team to Cartagena, This team is well re- 
ceived and the profits of the gate receipts of 
the games go to needy children. Aside from 
the worthwhile charity aspect, this is a won- 
dertul chance of continuing and creating 
interest and contact between our two cities. 
This one project brings more publicity before 
the citizens of Cartagena and Colombia, con- 
cerning Coral Gables than any other project. 


BASEBALL CLINIC 


The worldwide amateur baseball series 
takes place in Colombia this year and Carta- 
gena will be the principal headquarters. We 
are now arranging for Ron Frasher, baseball 
coach of the University of Miami, to go to 
Cartagena the first week in February to con- 
duct a baseball clinic similar to those he has 
conducted in Europe for the Armed Forces. 
This will be prior to the worldwide amateur 
baseball series that starts on February 12 in 
Colombia. The Cartagena committee is to 
pay Mr. Frasher's plane fare and first-class 
living expenses while in Cartagena. 

MOVIE FESTIVAL 

Each year in February the city of Carta- 
gena conducts a movie festival and one of 
the important parts of this festival is a guest 
movie star. We have been asked by the peo- 
ple-to-people committee of Cartagena to 
help locate a star that would be willing to 
go to Cartagena, So far we have been unable 
to be of any assistance. This is something 
that maybe we can work on this year so as 
to help them out for next year. Cartagena 
will pay expenses. 

BEAUTY CONTEST 


Each year in November the city of Carta- 
gena has a beauty contest and we have been 
asked by the Cartagena committee to assist 
in suggesting a prominent personage to be 
one of the judges. This would be a good way 
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to continue interest between our two cities, 
and any suggestions will be appreciated, 
Cartagena will pay expenses. 


DREDGING ENGINEER 


Last year we sent a traffic engineer to 
Cartagena to assist in working out their 
traffic program. This year we have been 
asked to assist in arranging with the Univer- 
sity of Miami for a dredging engineer to go 
to Cartagena to assist in laying out a dredg- 
ing program for the city-owned dredge. 
Cartagena will pay for the engineer's air 
passage and all local expenses. 


ENGINEER BUILDING, UNIVERSITY OF CARTAGENA 


This project is initially a local project to 
form a cadre of Spanish-speaking engineers 
who will work together with, or under the 
direction of, engineers of the University of 
Miami for the designing of an engineering 
department building for the University of 
Cartagena. The approved design will then 
be expanded to the necessary construction 
and engineering drawings, and in turn to 
the cost of material and construction esti- 
mates. If all of this work is approved to 
this point by all concerned, then presenta- 
tion will be made to AID for funds to con- 
struct this engineering building at the Uni- 
versity of Cartagena. This project was 
initiated by a U.S. State Department repre- 
sentative. The project has been approved 
by the Coral Gables committee, and the 
initial letter from this committee to the 
engineering department of the University of 
Miami, outlining the project, has been sent. 
This letter was based upon previous discus- 
sions with a member of the engineering de- 
partment of the University of Miami, two 
members of this committee, and the State 
Department representative. This has also 
been discussed with the president of the 
Cartagena committee. Although it has been 
approved by all parties so far involved in 
the initial stages, it is requested that there 
be no newspaper publicity of this project 
until said project has been completely 
formulated. 

EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED PROJECT 

This is a subject that has actually existed 
and has been of mutual interest to the two 
committees for some time, and I think it 
should be put on the project level. The Car- 
tagena committee members that visited us 
in 1963 were most interested in the program 
for employment of the handicapped that is 
conducted in this area. They visited work- 
shops and expressed a sincere desire for help 
in conducting a similar program in Carta- 
gena. This interest was again expressed by 
the president of their committee when he 
was here in connection with the police car 
project just recently. 

The chairman of the committee of total 
employment of Florida is also an officer of the 
President's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped and a member of the Gover- 
nor’s committee for the handicapped. She is 
also a regular attending member of our 
Coral Gables people-to-people program. I 
propose that Mrs. Florence Fox furnish us 
with all available information concerning the 
local and national program for employment 
of the handicapped. We in turn will send it 
to the Cartagena committee. I understand 
that the Cartagena committee will be will- 
ing to try to locate persons that are suffi- 
cently interested to translate the material we 
send down, and to assist those who might 
be interested in establishing a workshop or 
training program that would prove benefi- 
cial to the handicapped in Cartagena. I feel 
that this is the truest form of a people-to- 
people project. We are assisting in making 
available to our sister city information of a 
successful operation that they can put to 
use in their city with moral, spiritual, and 
economic benefit to the people of that city. 
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The extent to which the people wish to use 
this kind of assistance is entirely up to them. 


Paid: mende 35 
Yet to pay 1964-65 dues—— 36 
Honorary members 6 
Commissioners’ appointees 5 

Total members 82 


Obviously some members have forgotten 
that our year starts June 1, and have not 
paid their dues of $10 for this year which 
runs from June 1, 1964, to May 31, 1965. We 
have to collect this year’s dues and interest 
more people in becoming members of our 
Coral Gables people-to-people committee. 


CORAL GABLES LIBRARY PROJECT 


Colombia awards an annual prize for the 
best written book by a Colombian. The 
Cartagena committee president has agreed 
to send us several copies each year of the 
winning book and other good books occa- 
sionally for the Spanish section of our city 
library. 

All members of the Coral Gables people- 
to-people committee have contributed in 
one way or another to the various projects 
during the past year, however, some members 
should be mentioned for specific work. My 
apologies to anyone omitted. 

Radio police car project: Joseph H. Murphy, 
mayor of Coral Gables; W. L. Philbrick, vice 
mayor; C. L. Dressel, Jr., commissioner; W. 
Keith Phillips, Jr., commissioner; George M. 
Wilson, commissioner; L. W. Robinson, Jr., 
city manager; Joseph Mantinan, assistant 
city manager; Fred Hartnett, presented pro- 
posal to commissioners. 

Scholarship project committee: Ralph 
Boggs, chairman; Warren Blackmon, Robert 
Kingsley, W. Keith Wheeling. 

Scholarship project contributors: Albert H. 
Singer, Thomas B. Shelley, David H, Prince, 
Coral Gables Woman’s Club, Rotary Club of 
Coral Gables, Florida National Bank of Coral 
Gables, International Petroleum Co., Gulf Ou 
Corp., P. H. White. 

Medical equipment project: John Barfield, 
Director, U.S. Department of State Reception 
Center. 

Baseball team and baseball clinic project: 
Joseph Mantinan. 

Bicycle project; Joseph Mantinan. 

Employment of the handicapped project: 
Florence Fox. 

Engineering building project: John Bar- 
field, director, U.S. Department of State Re- 
ception Center; Hugo Nichols, Consul Gen- 
eral of Colombia; Joe C. Morris, president, 
Council for International Visitors; Zacarias 
Bramnick, professor, Engineering Depart- 
ment, University of Miami. 

Social arrangements: Helen Klick, Alma 
Montecino. 

Assistance with visitors from na: 
Dorothy Hosken, Grace Wedemeyer, Hans 
Wedemeyer, Roger Mumm, Albert H. Singer, 
Bebee Mantinan, Joseph Mantinan, Lee 
Fuller, Frank Kerdyk, and Roberto Llamas. 

Report on scholarship project appearing in 
National Town Affiliation News: Marty Rosen. 
Technical publications: Robert B. Lea, vice 
chairman, engineers and scientists commit- 
tee, people-to-people program. 

Appreciated cooperation: Hugo Nichols, 
Consul General of Colombia; John Barfield, 
director, U.S. Department of State Reception 
Center; Nellie Justice, translator and secre- 
tary. 

Assistance of the board on many projects 
and problems: Frank Kerdyk, vice president; 
Irene Ball, secretary; Robert Hosken, treas- 
urer; Robert Kingsley, historian; Warren 
Blackmon, Fred Hartnett, Joseph Mantinan, 
and W. Keith Wheeling, directors. 

Yours very truly, 
R. E. WESTLING, 
President. 
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GOVERNORS GRAPPLING WITH 
KNOTTY STATE-LOCAL PROB- 
LEMS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
FouNTAIN] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the House Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee and a 
member of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, I have long 
held the view that our Federal system of 
government under the Constitution is 
strengthened to the extent that States 
and the local governments move affirma- 
tively to meet the problems thrust upon 
them by changing times, rather than 
standing aside and casting the problem 
into the doorstep of the Congress. 

Consequently, I was very much en- 
couraged to read a recent compilation 
put together by the staff of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations of excerpts from recent messages 
of State Governors to their legislatures. 
The compilation was made for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the extent to which 
the Commission’s recommendations sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the sev- 
eral States were being noted in legislative 
recommendations of the Governors. I 
am enocuraged by this compilation on 
two counts, First, it shows that the 
types of recommendations are command- 
ing a considerable degree of support by 
State officials of both parties. On a more 
general basis I am encouraged because 
so long as our States move responsibly to 
meet the problems of our citizens a 
mighty bulwark is maintained against 
overconcentration of power in a central 
government. 

The compilation follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM GuvBERNATORIAL MESSAGES 
WuicH Wovutp Carry Our RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF THE ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

PROPERTY TAX REFORM 

Oregon: “I recommend that the Oregon 
Tax Court’s jurisdiction be clarified and 
that this court be given status and authority 
fully comparable to that of the circuit 
courts.” (Message of Gov. Mark O. Hatfield 
to the Oregon Legislature, January 11, 1965.) 

California: “While we are considering our 
whole tax structure, we would be remiss if 
we did not discuss property tax reform and 
its place in State-local fiscal and program 
relationships. I intend shortly to send you a 
special message on this subject, outlining 
principles and possibilities of reform. In 
the interim, I would caution you that reform 
aiming at property tax relief can be achieved 
only if we recognize that revenues thus lost 
to local governments must be obtained in 
some other way, preferably at the local level.” 
(Budget message of Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
— 32 California Legislature, January 25, 

North Dakota: “There is no clear State 
policy of asking all taxpayers to share in the 
cost of supporting equally all political sub- 
divisions in their various desires to render 
government services, It is better for local 
government to determine for itself the level 
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of expenditures and the type of expenditures 
it chooses, using funds over which it has 
complete responsibility. 

“It is evident we need more full-time per- 
sonnel working on property assessments, I 
suggest that in this session we adopt a 
measure that would call for full-time 
county supervisors of assessments in all 
counties by July 1, 1966. 

“I belleve that consideration should be 
given to establishing a common level of 
assessment on all property in the State, to be 
achieved within a reasonable period of time. 
* + + Some political subdivisions are in- 
tentionally overassessing to meet local budg- 
ets under the rigid mill rate limitations. 
Either all local government general fund 
mill limitations should be removed to per- 
mit more local autonomy, or limitations 
should be developed on budgets rather than 
on mill rates. 

“In order that continuing tax research be 
conducted, I recommend that a tax institute 
be established in the bureau of business 
research at the University of North Dakota. 
This institute would be the repository for 
tax information and data from our State and 
our sister States. The direction of tax re- 
search performed by the tax institute should 
be under the legislative research commit- 
tee.” (Message of Gov. William L. Guy to the 
North Dakota Legislature, January 1965.) 

Oklahoma: “I recommend the establish- 
ment of an equitable property assessment 
system in and between counties.” (Message 
of Gov. Henry Bellmon to the Oklahoma 
Legislature, January 5, 1965.) 

Missouri: “Although Missouri now has ade- 
quate income to provide our needed services 
without a tax increase, however, we want to 
forgo the possibility of future tax increases 
enacted in times of crisis for other adminis- 
trations. Therefore, I recommend the estab- 
lishment of a permanent, continuing tax 
study body to bring soundness to future tax 
planning and revenue production.” (Mes- 
sage of Gov. Warren E. Hearnes to the Mis- 
souri Legislature, January 13, 1965.) 


COORDINATION OF NONPROPERTY TAXES 


Michigan: “There is urgent need for gen- 
eral. property tax relief. The uniform city 
income tax was a first step in granting such 
relief. Additional nonproperty tax alterna- 
tives must be made available to local units 
of government, State standards of uniform- 
ity and fairness should be applied to exclu- 
sive local government tax sources.” (Mes- 
sage of Gov. George Romney to the Michigan 
Legislature, January 14, 1965.) 

Wisconsin: “I believe that the survival of 
home rule and the vitality of local govern- 
ment depends upon the effectiveness with 
which local government units meet and re- 
solve their problems. I am suggesting leg- 
islation which will permit the use of addi- 
tional sources of revenue by local units of 
government in order to reduce local property 
taxes. Local governments are suffering from 
the twin problem of too much government 
and yet not enough, County seats, munici- 
palities, town governments, school districts 
and literally hundreds of other special-pur- 
pose districts, each with limited resources 
and a geographical and legal jurisdiction, 
compete with each other for local controls. 
These artificial and often arbitrary bound- 
aries contribute to a lack of needed co- 
ordination in treatment of common prob- 
lems, as in zoning and law enforcement and 
fiscal planning. Some efforts have been made 
in solving these problems but legislation will 
be introduced to provide the means whereby 
local units of government may give consid- 
eration to the implementation of their local 
needs.” (Message of Gov. Warren P. Knowles 
to the Wisconsin Legislature, Jan. 19, 1965.) 


EXCHANGE OF TAX RECORDS AND INFORMATION 


Towa: “By the creation of a Governor’s 
Commission on State and Local Government, 
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we have broken ground in what we hope will 
be a new era of cooperation between State 
and local government and between the 
various units of local government. Efficiency 
of tax collections has been sharpened by 
further implementation of the agreement 
with the Federal Government for cross- 
checking of State and Federal returns and 
by the exchange of information between State 
agencies.” (Message of Gov. Harold E. 
Hughes to the Legislature of Iowa, January 
12, 1965.) 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BOND 
FINANCING 


South Carolina: “Particularly do I urge 
that the provisions of this act which author- 
izes the issuance of public obligations to aid 
private business be repealed. I do not be- 
lieve that public credit should ever be used 
to support private business.” (Message of 
Gov. Donald Russell to the General Assembly 
of South Carolina, January 15, 1965.) 


INVESTMENT OF IDLE CASH 


Kansas: “I also recommend an increase 
in the interest rates on inactive State funds.” 
(Budget message of Gov. William H. Avery to 
the Kansas Legislature, Jan. 28, 1965.) 

Michigan: “The task force (on expenditure 
management) has recommended modification 
of antiquated laws on investment of State 
funds that would produce about $10 million 
additional income each year.” (Message of 
Gov. George Romney to the Michigan Legis- 
lature, January 14, 1965.) 

Wyoming: “Provision for better investment 
of State funds is overdue. Greater return 
with little or no additional risk of loss could 
result from a liberalization of the constitu- 
tional limitations on these investments.“ 
(Message of Gov. Clifford P. Hansen to the 
Wyoming Legislature, January 13, 1965.) 


FINANCIAL AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


Georgia: “The time has arrived to recog- 
nize the municipalities of our State as full 
partners in the operation of our government. 
Therefore, I propose that we increase the ap- 
propriation from $1 million to $6 million 
for municipalities during the first year of 
the biennium, and from $1 million to 
$9,300,000 during the second year, giving a 
2-year total of $15,300,000 in direct grants.” 
(Message of Gov. Carl E. Sanders to the 
Georgia Legislature, January 12, 1965.) 

Michigan: “Increased support of local 
health departments is needed through a 
formula equitable to every area of the State.“ 
(Message of Gov. George Romney to the 
Michigan Legislature, January 14, 1965.) 

New Jersey: “I recommend that the legis- 
lature give prompt attention to a program 
of State aid for local health services. Basic 
State aid for county health services would 
provide $25,000 for each county and would 
require an annual State appropriation of 
$525,000. State aid for local health services 
would be made available on the basis of local 
need and ability to pay * State aid for 
emergency and special services would be 
made available * * * to cover emergency 
situations and in order to stimulate the 
development of health services.” (Message 
of Gov. Richard J. Hughes to the New Jersey 
Legislature, January 12, 1965.) 

REPEAL OF SPECIAL MAJORITY REQUIREMENTS 
FOR BOND AND TAX REFERENDUMS 

Missouri; “That the general assembly sub- 
mit to the voters for their approval a con- 
stitutional amendment providing for the 
voting of all general obligation bonds in- 
cluding, of course, school bonds by a ma- 
jority vote. 

“That the General Assembly submit a con- 
stitutional amendment to the voters increas- 
ing significantly the maximum current levy 
that may be approved by majority vote in 
school districts.” (Message of Gov. Warren 
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E. Hearnes to the Missouri Legislature; Jan- 
uary 13, 1965.) 

California: “I urge you to call for an 
amendment to reduce the restrictive and 
archaic requirement for a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote which is required for passage of 
local school bond issues.” (Message of Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown to the California Legis- 
lature, January 5, 1965.) 

Idaho: “In a growing State we need to 
keep abreast of the building needs of our 
public schools. This need is now met by 
bonding, or by a plant facilities levy. I be- 
lieve in majority rule, and I think most of 
our people do. We have no need for arbi- 
trary rules which permit the minority on 
these issues to have their way, I therefore 
recommend to you most strongly once again 
that you take steps to reduce to 50 percent 
the number of votes necessary to carry a 
bond issue for school building purposes.” 
(Message of Gov. Robert E. Smylie of the 
Idaho Legislature, January 5, 1965.) 

STATE UTILIZATION OF REAL PROPERTY TRANSFER 
TAX 


Vermont: “Enact a real estate property 
transfer tax of one-half of 1 percent.” 
(Budget message of Gov. Philip H. Hoff to 
the Vermont Legislature, 1965.) 


LIBERALIZED MUNICIPAL ANNEXATION LAWS 


Michigan: “Efficient local government and 
economic growth are being stifled through 
inadequate and obstructive annexation laws. 
The boundary commission proposals of 1964 
provide a sound basis for modern annexation 

ures.” (Message of Goy. George Rom- 
1585 to Michigan Legislature, January 14, 
1965.) 
STATE ACTION TO SECURE AND PRESERVE OPEN 
SPACE 

Rhode Island: “In order to permit the 
cities and towns to participate more fully 
in the Green Acres program, I shall submit 
to the general assembly legislation increas- 
ing the functions of the local conservation 
commissions, enlarging the powers of the 
cities and towns to acquire open spaces and 
encouraging through tax deferrals the pres- 
ervation of forests and farms.” (Inaugural 
massage of Gov. John H. Chafee to the Rhode 
Island Legislature, January 1965.) 

OFFICE OF LOCAL AFFAIRS 

Missouri: “I have advocated as the ulti- 
mate vehicle for solving [urban] problems, 
the creation of a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs. * * * I propose to appoint immediately 
an administrative assistant for urban affairs, 
who shall be charged with the responsibility 
of inaugurating a program to meet the press- 
ing problems of these communities by using 
whatever tools are available, including the 
use of Federal funds. I plan that this office 
bear the responsibility for preparing for pres- 
entation to the general assembly a compre- 
hensive proposal for a Department of Urban 
Affairs, which will aid metropolitan as well 
as nonmetropolitan communities in their 
search for modern answers to our complex 
problems.” (Message of Gov. Warren E. 
Hearnes to the Missouri Legislature, January 
13, 1965.) 

New Jersey: "The need for a Department 
of Community Affairs becomes more urgent 
almost daily. It is needed to administer the 
many programs and bring together for bet- 
ter service the various agencies whose major 
responsibilities are directed toward serving 
our local communities. I call on you to take 
action in 1965 for a Department of Com- 
munity Affairs on behalf of improved gov- 
ernment on the level at which it is closest 
to the people.” (Message of Gov. Richard J. 
Hughes to the New Jersey Legislature, Jan- 
uary 12, 1965.) 

Pennsylvania: “We will request—as part 
of our plan for reorganization of State gov- 
ernment—that you establish a separate de- 
partment of community development. We 
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will request legislation to assist in solution 
of such problems as mass transit that now 
afflict our cities and our suburbs.” (Message 
of Gov. William W. Scranton to the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature, January 5, 1965.) 


INTERLOCAL CONTRACTING AND JOINT 
ENTERPRISES 


Kansas: “Earlier in this message I referred 
to the shifting of population in our State. 
Such shifting creates not only the problem 
of overburdening certain community facil- 
ities, but it also points up the difficulty of 
overlapping jurisdiction between existing 
political subdivisions. I have not had the 
opportunity to explore this problem to the 
extent that I am in a position to make a 
specific recommendation to this session of 
the legislature. I am taking this oppor- 
tunity however, to call this problem to your 
attention. I would further recommend that, 
to the extent to which you are able, you 
examine possible revision of existing statutes 
in order to obtain greater flexibility for co- 
operation between governmental units. Such 
efforts at intergovernmental cooperation for 
sharing the cost and management of public 
services can reduce substantially the per 
capita cost of local government.” (Message 
of Gov. Wm. H. Avery to the Kansas Legis- 
lature, January 18, 1965.) 

Rhode Island: “Services that are becoming 
prohibitive for a single town to support, can 
be rendered through cooperation with a 
neighboring town. Unless such cooperation 
takes place, the communities will be faced 
with constantly rising taxes and at the same 
time deterioration of the quality of the serv- 
ices rendered. Great opportunities for joint 
ventures are available in such flelds as police 
and fire protection, education, rubbish dis- 
posal, recreation, and control of pollution. 
Some communities are already embarked on 
these. This administration will continue to 
assist in all ways possible the furtherance of 
this concept.” (Inaugural address of Gov. 
John H. Chafee to the Rhode Island Legis- 
lature, January 1965.) 

Iowa: “[The Governor’s Commission on 
State and Local Government has recom- 
mended] a law to grant broad authority to 
units of State and local government in Iowa 
to enter into contracts for joint use of facili- 
ties and services. I strongly recommend the 
enactment of this proposal.” (Inaugural ad- 
dress of Gov. Harold E. Hughes to the Iowa 
Legislature, January 14, 1965.) 


STATE WATER RESOURCES PLANNING AND 
COORDINATION 


Arizona: “I speak at the outset of the 
urgency of obtaining legislation for imple- 
menting the central Arizona project—to as- 
sure adequate water for our State’s expand- 
ing economy. There is little question in my 
mind that the legislature and the Governor 
acting for the people of Arizona will find it 
necessary in the years ahead to make vital 
decisions involving the utilization of the 
State's water supply * * efficient utilization 
of its water supply for the benefit of all the 
citizens.” (Message of Gov. Samuel P. God- 
dard to the Legislature of Arizona, January 
1965.) 

Kansas: “Two years ago the Kansas Legis- 
lature passed the State Water Plan Act which 
provides basic guidelines for the develop- 
ment of the State’s water resources. The 
initial phase of converting these guidelines 
into a State water plan has been taken by 
the Kansas Water Resources Board and its 
recommendations will be placed before this 
legislative session. This proposal, with such 
amendments or modifications as the legisla- 
ture may make, increases the State oppor- 
tunity to manage water for the maximum 
benefit of its citizens.” (Message of Gov. 
William H. Avery to the Kansas Legislature, 
January 18, 1965.) 

Wyoming: “The natural resource board 
should retain its present role in water plan- 
ning. We must be much more aggressive in 
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the development of a statewide water plan 
if we are to secure adequate amounts of 
Wyoming's water for the future needs of the 
State.” (Message of Gov. Clifford P. Hansen 
to the Wyoming Legislature, January 13, 
1965.) 

Idaho: “The water agency amendment 
should be implemented without delay. I 
hope that you will create a strong, independ- 
ent action agency that can move effectively 
to protect, conserve, and promote in every 
way the utilization of both the quality and 
the quantity of Idaho's priceless water re- 
sources, There is little time to spare. Your 
agency should be adequately staffed and 
funded in order to be able to do the job that 
must be done.” (Message of Gov. Robert E. 
Smylie to the Idaho Legislature, January 5, 
1965.) 

Texas: “Our cities, river authorities, and 
water districts have made strides toward solv- 
ing the water problems which can be attacked 
within the limits of their own jurisdictions. 
In addition, the Federal Government has pro- 
posed plans for development of major regions 
of the State. But these plans do not encom- 
pass all our needs and resources, and they 
still lack the coordination which only the 
State can provide. 

“We in State government have a constitu- 
tional duty to conserve, develop, and distrib- 
ute the water resources of Texas. The ef- 
fective performance of this duty requires the 
preparation of a State water plan, flexible 
enough to meet evolving long-range needs 
but specific enough to solve immediate water 
supply problems.” (Message of Gov. John 
Connally to the Texas Legislature, January 
27, 1965.) 

STATE ASSISTANCE FOR ABATEMENT OF WATER 
POLLUTION 

Connecticut: “A closely allied problem, 
and one that presents major difficulties in a 
densely populated industrial State, is elimi- 
nating pollution in our streams, rivers, and 
coastal waters. 

“We must step up the cooperative effort to 
assure clean, pure water for the health, 
recreation, and prosperity of our people.” 
(Message of Goy. John Dempsey to the Con- 


necticut General Assembly, February 2, 
1965.) 
New Jersey: “The State department of 


health is convinced that, if funds could be 
made available on a State grant basis for 
feasibility studies, a great stimulant would be 
provided toward the planning, design, and 
construction of much needed regional sewer- 
age facilities. The proposed legislation would 
authorize grants for the preparation of inter- 
municipal feasibility reports and it would 
provide further for loans from the State to 
municipal entities for planning and engi- 
neering of such projects.” (Message of Gov. 
Richard J. Hughes to the New Jersey Legis- 
lature, January 12, 1965.) 

Vermont: “Of equal importance to total 
development of our State is the conservation 
of our natural resources and the protection 
of our heritage of scenic beauty from the 
blight of uncontrolled urban sprawl. This 
will require increased State ald for local pol- 
lution abatement programs. It will require 
broadening the State’s land condemnation 
authority for public purposes.” (Message of 
Gov. Philip H. Hoff to the Vermont Legisla- 
ture, January 7, 1965.) 

New York: “The existing Federal program 
of grants-in-aid for municipal pollution 
abatement facilities is highly discriminatory 
against urbanized areas like New York State. 
Though it provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment can pay up to 30 percent of the cost 
of such facilities, it limits New York State 
to about 5 percent of the total funds appro- 
priated and places a $600,000 ceiling on any 
one project. Asa result of these limitations, 
a recent New York City project costing $87.6 
million received only $250,000 from the Fed- 
eral Government—less than 1 percent of its 
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rightful share. If we are to recapture the 
true value of one of New York State’s 
greatest assets—namely, an abundance of 
water—we have no choice but to give the 
solution of the problem of water pollution 
top priority. I propose that the State as- 
sume 30 percent of the cost as its share. I 
call on the Federal Government to pay its 
full 30-percent share and to stop descrim- 
inating against large cities and urbanized 
States.“ (Message of Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller to the New York Legislature, January 
6, 1965.) 

Wisconsin: “I urge the establishment of 
a compact between bordering States, similar 
to the recommendation I have made for a 
compact between Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
for the protection and preservation of wild 
rivers and the prevention of polluted streams 
and the formulation of a program which will 
permit orderly industrial development. 

“New legislation is necessary to continue 
and improve water pollution control pro- 
grams with special attention to pollution, 
health and sanitation problems resulting 
from public industrial use.” (Message of 
Gov, Warren P, Knowles to the Wisconsin 
Legislature, January 19, 1965.) 


EARLY VESTING AND INTRASTACE TRANSFERABIL- 
ITY OF RETIREMENT CREDITS 


Connecticut: “To help with recruitment 
and tenure problems, I recommend legisla- 
tion providing vested retirement rights for 
all State employees with 10 or more years of 
service. The pension which this would pro- 
vide would date from the legal retirement 
age.” (Budget message of Gov. John Demp- 
sey to the Connecticut Legislature, 1965.) 


RESIDUAL POWERS FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Massachusetts: Recommends constitu- 
tional amendment to “provide for strength- 
ened municipal home rule.” (Inaugural ad- 
dress of Gov. John A. Volpe to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, January 7, 1965.) 


OPTIONAL FORMS OF COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


Arkansas: We have a number of counties 
that are in effect houses divided against 
themselyes. These counties have districts, 
and as a result of conflicting interest it is 
dificult to obtain countywide approval of 
new courthouses, hospitals, libraries, and in- 
dustrial programs. 

“The county government requirements, 
and particularly the quorum court, are out- 
moded, and do not meet the needs for ef- 
ficiency in economy and in service under 
present-day conditions. 

“Our cities are growing by leaps and 
bounds, but they are stifled by obsolete con- 
stitutional restrictions. The people of a city 
have a right, within reasonable limitations, 
to determine their own destiny. They 
should have the constitutional right to 
make this determination.” (Inaugural ad- 
dress of Gov. Orval E. Faubus to the Arkansas 
Legislature, January 11, 1965.) 

Michigan: “County home rule standards 
should be established on a flexible, optional 
basis to permit more efficient and economical 
government.” (Message of Gov. George Rom- 
ney to the Michigan Legislature, January 14, 
1965.) 

Missouri: “I am concerned about the in- 
flexibility of the mandatory structure of local 
government * * * especially * * * third- 
and fourth-class county government as it 
affects rural counties. In general, all third- 
and fourth-class counties, regardless of their 
needs and resources, have virtually the same 
structure. The Constitution permits alter- 
native forms of government to be provided. 
This provision needs to be implemented to 
permit these counties to choose among these 
alternatives, if they desire. Three alterna- 
tives forms of county government have been 
developed and I recommend that the gen- 
eral assembly enact permissive legislation 
authorizing counties to adopt one of the 
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alternatives.” (Message of Gov. Warren E. 
Hearnes, to the Missouri Legislature, January 
13, 1965.) 

Iowa: “I believe that a home rule amend- 
ment should be adopted by this assembly to 
assure local communities of the self-govern- 
ment in local affairs they have long de- 
manded and sorely meeded.” (Inaugural 
address of Gov. Harold E. Hughes to the Iowa 
Legislature, January 14, 1965.) 

“The first significant legislation in this 
century to provide home rule for Iowa's cities 
and towns was adopted, and while the con- 
stitutionality of this particular measure is in 
doubt, there is no question in my mind that 
the way has now been cleared for whatever 
action may be required to confer upon local 
communities the long-needed power of self- 
determination in local affairs.” (Message 
of Gov. Harold E. Hughes to the Iowa Legis- 
lature, January 12, 1965.) 

Wisconsin: “I recommenda the repeal of the 
so-called uniformity clause which requires 
all county governments to have the same 
form of government, regardles of particular 
needs or size of the individual counties. 

“To facilitate the consolidation of smaller 
counties for more effective, economical, and 
democratic government. 

“To authorize the creation of metropoli- 
tan area and intercounty agencies to meet 
the problems which overlap local boundary 
lines, as pollution control, planning and zon- 
ing, and transportation.” (Message of Gov. 
Warren P. Knowles to the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature, January 19, 1965.) 


AUTHORIZATION FOR METROPOLITAN AND 
REGIONAL PLANNING 


Vermont: “Vermont has a strong tradition 
of town government. Our town boundaries 
were drawn in colonial times roughly along 
lines 6 miles square. This was done arbi- 
trarily and with the exception of major rivers, 
natural boundaries were frequently ignored 
+ è * these arbitrary town lines have in- 
creasingly become barriers to efficient and 
effective public programs. This has been 
recognized and some action has been taken to 
cross town lines in the administration of cer- 
tain public services. Our administrative 
units have frequently been extended and ex- 
panded largely on a haphazard basis, how- 
ever, and without regard to the overall needs 
of the people of the State. Progress in one 
area of the State has not been matched in 
other areas. We now have the information 
available to organize many of these services 
on a regional basis so that they can be more 
effectively administered for all the people of 
Vermont. To this end, I am calling for a 
regional approach to education, tax assess- 
ing, planning, development, probate courts, 
municipal courts, State’s attorneys, and ulti- 
mately to our town and State aid system of 
roads, although here action may have to be 
deferred until 1966. We aim to organize 
these services in districts that include the 
human and economic resources required to 
support them. This is the only feasible 
way for us to assure equality of educational 
and economic opportunity to all Vermonters 

ess of the town in which they reside. 

“The concept of district reorganization is 
also essential for us to follow if we are to 
promote greater effectiveness at the least cost 
in the field of planning and development. 
* + + Here again, I propose a new program 
of State assistance to local industrial devel- 
opment groups to stimulate regional plan- 
ning and zoning. This will involve addi- 
tional State el and grants to regional 
organizations that meet realistic standards. 
We must promote increased programs of re- 
search and development to assist the resi- 
dents of every area in the State in reaching 
their maximum potential.” (Message of Gov. 
Philip H. Hoff to the Vermont Legislature, 
January 7, 1965.) 

Connecticut: “Another partnership effort 
with the Federal Government which will 
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yleld far-reaching benefits is the interre- 
gional planning program. 

“In the years of growth which we are cer- 
tain to experience, the success of this pro- 
gram will mean the difference between or- 
derly, planned development, from which 
everyone gains, or haphazard, disorderly 
growth with all its costly dislocations. 

“Connecticut’s leadership in this task 
is demonstrated by the fact that our grant 
from the Federal Government for inter- 
regional planning is the largest received by 
any of the 50 States.” (Message of Gov. 
John Dempsey to the Connecticut Legis- 
lature, February 2, 1965.) 


AUTHORIZATION OF CONSOLIDATION, MERGER, 
AND DISSOLUTION OF SPECIAL DISTRICTS 


California: “In 1963, we took steps to pro- 
vide for more orderly growth of cities, the 
special districts and other agencies of gov- 
ernment in our growing State. The coordi- 
nating council on urban policy and the 
local agency formation commissions will, over 
the years, save California taxpayers millions 
of dollars and at the same time promote 
greater efficiency of service. I will support 
legislation at this session to expand this 
effort. I recommend a law to encourage 
consolidation of special districts when their 
services duplicate one another because of 
overlapping boundaries; and to encourage 
dissolution of obsolete districts. I ask also 
that you move to prevent abuses of special 
district laws by speculators who use them 
to develop financially unsound subdivisions 
at the expense of both bond purchaser and 
homeowner.” (Message of Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown to the California Legislature, Janu- 
ary 5, 1965.) 

Colorado: “The vital need to analyze, 
examine, strengthen, and properly finance, 
viable organizations of local government led 
to the formation of the 100-man commis- 
sion. This group has worked long, hard, 
and effectively ... Recommendations will 
be coming to the legislature from the 100- 
man commission for legislation which will 
be designed to strengthen counties, to pro- 
vide control and limitation on the forma- 
tion of special districts, to take new 
approaches to the governmental organiza- 
tion of metropolitan areas, to more ad- 
equately finance local government, and to 
otherwise deal with a multitude of problems. 
Also, we cannot delay longer the develop- 
ment of modern procedure for the orderly 
extension of municipal services and munic- 
ipal boundaries.” (Message of Gov. John A. 
Love to the Colorado Legislature, January 8, 
1965.) 

Oregon: “I am resubmitting legislation 
to overcome some of the deficiencies of 
limited or single-purpose water districts. It 
is important that we apply the multiple- 
purpose water use concept locally as well as 
statewide. With effective State coordination, 
a water conservancy district law can be 
of great benefit in the use and control of 
our most important natural resource. 

“I suggest to you that because we have too 
many local governments we do not have 
enough local government. Within 50 miles 
of this Capitol there are seven county seats, 
dozens of cities and school districts, and 
literally hundreds of special-purpose dis- 
tricts. Each of these has limited resources 
and a geographical and legal jurisdiction 
that is not fully matched with the basic 
need for local government. The artificial 
and often arbitrary boundaries contribute 
to a lack of needed coordination in treat- 
ment of common problems—as in zoning 
and law enforcement and fiscal planning. 
* * * Tf there is to be the possibility of pre- 
venting the further erosion of local responsi- 
bility for local government it must begin here 
with the steps that will result in the reduc- 
tion of the number of counties, the consoli- 
dation of city and county government where 
this is appropriate, the simplification of the 
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pattern of special districts and the expan- 
sion of the taxing authority of the local goy- 
ernments.” (Message of Gov. Mark O. Hat- 
7 * the Oregon Legislature, January 11, 


LEGISLATIVE APPORTIONMENT PROCEDURE 


New Jersey: “By order of the Court, this 
body soon must give way to a new legislature 
to be elected next November * * * the 
legislature has established a bipartisan com- 
mission of distinguished public officials and 
private citizens to formulate a plan for the 
apportionment of the interim legislature 
which must be elected this November.” 
(Message of Gov. Richard J. Hughes to the 
New Jersey Legislature, January 12, 1965.) 

South Carolina: “I recommend that there 
be established immediately a panel of dis- 
tinguished legislators and citizens to con- 
sider the entire matter (apportionment) and 
to draft contingency plans which could be 
put into effect immediately if the Court’s 
ruling is allowed to stand and if South Caro- 
lina’s government is successfully challenged 
thereunder.” (Message of Gov. Donald 
Russell to the South Carolina Genera] As- 
sembly, January 13, 1965.) 


INCREASED STATE ACTIVITY IN FIELDS NOW 
CHARACTERIZED BY DIRECT FEDERAL-LOCAL 
RELATIONS 


California: “Many of our citizens still lack 
adequate housing. Much of this lack could 
be met with Federal programs already in 
existence, but unused because they are rela- 
tively unknown. I am, therefore, again 
recommending the creation of a department 
of housing and community development 
with a broadly representative commission 
to encourage the use of these Federal pro- 
grams.” (Message of Gov. Edmund G. 
ge 8 the California Legislature, January 

Massachusetts: “The housing division 
should promote the development of public 
housing on scattered sites and, if possible, 
in low-density areas. In addition, this divi- 
sion should assist communities in establish- 
ing adequate and coordinated housing codes, 
with proper emphasis on enforcement. At- 
tention should also be given to middle-in- 
come housing and to guaranteeing that low- 
cost housing will be community oriented, 
not a chain of islands of poverty, delin- 
quency, and despair.” (Inaugural address 
of Gov. John A. Volpe to the Massachusetts 
Legislature, January 1, 1965.) 

New Jersey: “If we are to achieve the real 
potential of urban renewal in our State and 
develop the improved environment which 
will provide benefits for all aspects of our 
society—residential, commercial, and indus- 
trial—the State must be prepared to invest 
in the future and render direct financial as- 
sistance to our local municipalities. With 
new resources, the local financial burden 
could be eased, permitting acceleration of the 
program to rebuild our communities.” 
(Message of Gov. Richard J. Hughes to the 
New Jersey Legislature, January 12, 1965.) 
RELOCATION OF PERSONS AND BUSINESSES DIS- 

PLACED BY GOVERNMENTAL PROGRAMS 

Massachusetts: “We will lend our full sup- 
port to legislation calling for further relo- 
cation assistance to those displaced by emi- 
nent domain.” (Inaugural address of Gov. 
John A. Volpe to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, January 7, 1965.) 

South Carolina: “The program (land 
acquisition in the capitol complex) will take 
from 2 to 5 years to complete, including 
the relocation of families in the area. A not 
inconsiderable factor in our decision to un- 
dertake this project is the knowledge that 
the families who will be relocated must be 
placed in decent housing, improving their 
environment and their physical comfort.” 
(Message of Gov. Donald Russell to the South 
—— General Assembly, January 13, 
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NATIONAL TIME UNIFORMITY 
Iowa: “In order to eliminate the confusion 
that has existed in the past, I recommend 
that legislation be enacted to make daylight 
time uniform in Iowa during the summer 
months.” (Inaugural message of Gov. Har- 
old E. Hughes to the Iowa Legislature, Jan- 
uary 14, 1965.) 


AMENDMENT OF THE PUBLIC AS- 
SISTANCE PROVISIONS OF THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT TO PRO- 
VIDE FOR JUDICIAL REVIEW AND 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
FountTAIn] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a bill, H.R. 6241, to 
amend the Social Security Act in order 
to provide more flexibility to the States 
in their administration of the public as- 
sistance programs. 

The bill would implement recommen- 
dations of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, on which I 
have been privileged to serve as one of 
the three members from the House of 
Representatives. The gentlewoman from 
New Jersey [Mrs. Dwyer] and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEOGH] 
are also members of the Commission. 

In its study of the public assistance 
programs, the Commission found in- 
stances of friction in Federal-State rela- 
tions and expressed the belief that Fed- 
eral controls associated with grant pro- 
grams should be kept to the minimum 
necessary to assure satisfactory perform- 
ance, consistent with the national pur- 
poses of the program, and to provide 
proper accountability for the expenditure 
of Federal funds. Both the Federal stat- 
utory provisions and the regulations gov- 
erning a grant program should be de- 
veloped with the view of strengthening 
State and local government administra- 
tion, and should be carefully weighed 
against this objective before they are 
approved. 

The Commission found that the only 
present recourse which a State has from 
a decision of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, in the event of 
disagreement over administration of the 
public assistance programs, is to seek 
amendment of the law. Unlike virtually 
all of the many Federal grant-in-aid 
programs which the Congress has subse- 
quently enacted, the Social Security Act 
made no provision for judicial review in 
the public assistance programs. This 
places the States at a serious disadvan- 
tage in the settlement of any differences 
they may have with the Federal agency, 
a situation which is not conducive to 
good Federal-State relationships. 

The bill I have introduced would pro- 
vide an appropriate judicial review pro- 
cedure. It would also authorize the 
Secretary to waive or modify the so- 
called single State agency requirement 
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for State administration of the public 
assistance programs. This Federal re- 
quirement has been applied so strictly 
that in some instances it has barred 
States from reorganizing their govern- 
mental structure in the interest of effi- 
ciency and economy. 

For additional flexibility and more 
equitable treatment of States in the 
event of grant disallowances, the bill 
would authorize the Secretary to declare 
individual parts of a State plan out of 
conformity with Federal requirements; 
at present, the entire plan must be found 
out of conformity if any of its parts are 
deficient. 

Finally, the bill would establish a per- 
manent Public Assistance Advisory 
Council to advise the Secretary with re- 
gard to proposed legislation, administra- 
tive regulations, and related matters. 
This is intended to give State and local 
public assistance agencies a more effec- 
tive voice in matters which concern them 
the most. 

Taken together, the provisions of the 
bill should go a long way toward remov- 
ing frictions that have arisen over the 
years, and thus improve the Federal- 
State partnership in administration of 
the public assistance programs. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill which would 
amend the Social Security Act in order 
to improve Federal-State relations in the 
administration of the public assistance 
programs under the act. 

Public assistance expenditures have 
totaled more than $50 billion in Federal, 
State, and local funds since passage of 
the Social Security Act. In view of the 
size of the program and the widely vary- 
ing conditions that affect the adminis- 
tration of public assistance among the 
States and local areas, it was perhaps 
inevitable that from time to time inter- 
governmental relations would be 
Strained. The problem was of sufficient 
moment that the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations under- 
took a study of the matter and has 
agreed on certain recommendations for 
consideration by the Congress. ; 

The bill I am introducing would carry 
out the Advisory Commission’s principal 
recommendations as contained in its 
recent report entitled, “Statutory and 
Administrative Controls Associated With 
Federal Grants for Public Assistance.” 
I have been privileged to serve as a mem- 
ber of the Commission, together with the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Fountain], and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. KeocH] as appointed mem- 
bers from the House of Representatives. 

In order to correct what the Commis- 
sion found as an imbalance in the Fed- 
eral-State partnership in administering 
the public assistance programs, the bill 
would provide for judicial review of cer- 
tain administrative decisions of the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. This would place the States on 
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@ more equal basis with the Federal 
Government in the administration of the 
public assistance program. As the situ- 
ation now stands, the Federal agency has 
the upper hand in Federal-State part- 
nership because there is no admin- 
istrative remedy for the State beyond 
the decision of the Secretary. There is 
ample precedent for such judicial review 
in the public assistance programs, as 
evidenced by the fact that the Congress 
has provided for such procedure in vir- 
tually all the grant-in-aid programs en- 
acted since the Social Security Act, many 
of which are administered by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The Advisory Commission felt that 
lack of a system of judicial review tends 
to stifle initiative on the part of the 
States for fear that anything new they 
initiate may be declared out of con- 
formity with the act. 

Also, one of the most controversial is- 
sues in Federal-State relations under 
the public assistance programs, as well 
as others, has involved the so-called sin- 
gle State agency statutory requirement. 
A recent instance involved a proposal 
submitted to the legislature by Gov. Mark 
Hatfield, of Oregon, providing for re- 
organization of the executive branch of 
the State government. This generated 
a considerable amount of Federal-State 
correspondence, discussion, and dis- 
agreement about the single State agency 
concept as it applies to the public assist- 
ance programs. In the end, the Federal 
department questioned whether the pro- 
posed reorganization plan would comply 
with the single State agency require- 
ment; the proposed State legislation was 
not enacted, and the Governor’s plan 
rejected. 

The Advisory Commission believes it 
is desirable to give the States maximum 
flexibility to organize the executive 
branch of State government to meet 
particular State problems and objectives 
as long as the objectives and require- 
ments of the Federal act are otherwise 
met. Accordingly, the bill would author- 
ize the Secretary to waive the single 
State agency requirement under such 
conditions. 

The bill also would give the Secretary 
more discretion by permitting him to 
declare parts of a State plan, rather 
than an entire plan, out of conformity 
with Federal requirements, and it would 
establish a permanent Public Assistance 
Advisory Council to consult with the Sec- 
retary regarding proposed regulations 
and other matters. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the Advisory 
Commission believes that implementa- 
tion of its recommendations will provide 
the States more flexibility and more voice 
in improving the programs, and thus en- 
able them to move forward in moderniz- 
ing their administration of public assist- 
ance and in meeting changing needs. 


THE NEXT PHASE IN SHEVCHENKO 
“BRIDGE BUILDING” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. DUL- 
SKI] may extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Recor and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s oft-repeated call for building 
bridges with the peoples of Eastern 
Europe cannot find a better and firmer 
response than in the continuous Shev- 
chenko bridge building between our 
country and the largest captive non- 
Russian nation in Eastern Europe. The 
erection of the Taras Schevchenko free- 
dom statue in Washington last year was 
only the first phase in building a bridge 
of understanding and mutual purpose 
between the American people and over 
43 million Ukrainians in Eastern Europe, 
who, like others in that sector of the Red 
empire, do not enjoy a genuine independ- 
ence and national freedom. We are now 
entering the second phase of develop- 
ment in this Shevchenko bridge building. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTIONS 225, 226 


Two important steel suspensions in 
this Shevchenko bridge to the people of 
Ukraine are House Joint Resolution 225 
and House Joint Resolution 226, which I 
am privileged to sponsor. The first calls 
for the establishment of a section in the 
Library of Congress to be known as the 
Shevchenko Freedom Library. The im- 
portance of favorably considering this 
resolution now cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Information leaking out of 
the Ukraine indicates that it was far 
more than just an “accident” that over 
600,000 books were burned and destroyed 
in the National Library of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences in Kiev last year. 
A sharp contrast in the need for cultural 
preservation and richness would result 
from the passage of House Joint Reso- 
lution 225. 

My second resolution would also ex- 
tend the Schevchenko bridge to the cap- 
tive people of Ukraine. House Joint 
Resolution 226 provides for the creation 
of a captive nations freedom series of 
postage stamps in honor of national 
heroes of freedom, commencing with a 
Taras Shevchenko freedom stamp. 
While we make certain approaches to 
Communist governments, it would be 
foolhardy to play down the very peoples 
and nations they oppress. After all, our 
bridges are to extend to the hearts and 
minds of the captive nations, and are not 
to terminate in the entrenchment of 
unrepresentative Communist regimes. 
The fitting approval of such a stamp se- 
ries would demonstrate that our direction 
in building these bridges is not askewed. 


THE COMING SEALING SHEVCHENKO CEREMONY 


Mr, Speaker, on May 22, 1965, there 
will be an impressive ceremony at the 
Schevchenko statue, sealing into the 
monument various official and other 
documents pertaining to the erection of 
the statue. Preparations are now under 
way for this event, Needless to say, the 
occasion would be an excellent one for 
taking these two further steps in our 
Shevchenko bridge building with the 
Ukrainian nation. This coming event, on 
the eve of the first anniversary of the 
Shevchenko statue unveiling, will doubt- 
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less intensify further the steadily grow- 
ing interest of our people in the Shev- 
chenko bridge to the Ukrainian people. 
Much has been written to provide the 
necessary background for this wholesome 
and desirable interest; and as an impor- 
tant addition to this background, I re- 
quest that the following article on “The 
Shevchenko Affair,” written by Dr. Lev 
E. Dobriansky of Georgetown University, 
be printed at this point of my remarks: 

THE SHEVCHENKO AFFAIR 

(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 


To denigrate and destroy the Shevchenko 
statue project in Washington, the editor in 
chief of the Washington Post chose to entitle 
his first editorial “The Shevchenko Affair.” 
Obviously, the title was to imply something 
illicit and depraved, something requiring im- 
mediate rectification according to the dic- 
tates of an uninformed but arrogant individ- 
ual wielding a newspaper. The title was 
indeed an appropriate one to initiate a vi- 
cious campaign that lasted unremittingly for 
a period of 3 months. For “the affair,” cre- 
ated and developed by this individual, stands 
as an indelible blemish upon the authority, 
judgment, and reputation of the organ. 

When the Shevchenko Monument was un- 
veiled on June 27, 1964, the day was not only 
one of glorious triumph for the interests of 
the United States in relation to the goals 
and tactics of the Soviet Russian totalita- 
rians. In every respect it was also a moment 
for tranquil rejoicing in behalf of a free press 
and the victory of truth over both error and 
base motivation. How foolish and ignorant 
a supposed opinionmaker can be may be 
gleaned from this attack on the “Ukrainian- 
American sponsors” of the statue: “They are 
using it to advance their own peculiar notion 
of how to fight communism and their own 
implausible goal of Ukrainian nationhood.” + 
Any serious high school student today, who 
has studied the Soviet Union, knows that the 
45 million Ukrainians have and enjoy na- 
tionhood. What they haven’t regained is 
their independent statehood. But these so- 
phisticated, basic distinctions escape the 
editor, and a pathetic muddle of notions is 
expressed to confuse the general reader. 
How is the editorialist expected to under- 
stand our way of fighting what he unthink- 
ingly calls communism? 

This example of “the affair” is only a frac- 
tion of the nonsense that was published in 
the Post. For the critical student to assess 
this interesting episode, he would have to 
examine the whole background to the un- 
veiling of the Shevchenko statue. He would 
have to investigate the way this came about 
and to read with care the various testimonies 
that were submitted in favor of the statue’s 
erection. As pointed out in an article by 
this writer, the testimonies presented all the 
essential arguments in favor of House Joint 
Resolution 311, the resolution sponsored by 
Representative Alvin Bentley of Michigan, 
and their convincing character laid the 
grounds for speedy congressional approval.“ 
Indeed, at the time, the Post reported all 
this; so there’s been no mystery about the 
origin and development of the Shevchenko 
statue project. 

SHEVCHENKO: FREEDOM’S SYMBOL 

In a documentary biography of Taras 
Shevchenko, which this writer prepared in 
the summer of 1960, the type of irrational 
thinking reflected in the Post editorials is 
exactly what he had in mind when he wrote: 
“There is a good deal of foolishness in our 


1“The Shevchenko Affair,” the Washington 
Post, Oct. 18, 1963. 

2Dobriansky, Lev E. “Public Law 86-749 
and the Shevchenko Centennial,” the Ukrain- 
ian Quarterly, autumn, 1960. 
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thinking about the Soviet Union. Our lin- 
gering misconceptions and myths about this 
uneasy empire structure only contribute to 
the success of Moscow’s worldwide propa- 
ganda of deceit and lies.“ The Post's edi- 
torials and editorialized reports on the Shey- 
chenko subject fit this description with pre- 
cision. 

What the paper’s editor could not combat 
was the whole array of convincing arguments 
that were used with necessary repetition in 
support and defense of the project. Shev- 
chenko's affinity to our own George Washing- 
ton, the cultural and political prowess of his 
poetry and prose, his historical position as 
a powerful advocate of freedom in the very 
period of our own Abraham Lincoln, Po- 
land's Mickiewicz, Hungary’s Kossuth, Italy’s 
Mazzini and other freedom fighters, the 
idolization of Shevchenko by every patriotic 
Ukrainian down to this day, the tradition of 
freedom he represents in Eastern Europe and 
Central Asia, the crucial importance of his 
works for the eventual liberation of all the 
captive nations in the present Soviet Russian 
empire, the need to throw Moscow off bal- 
ance in its calculated attempt to distort and 
disfigure the Ukrainian national hero—these 
were only a few of the arguments advanced 
for the passage of the legislation. They were 
more than enough to mirror the puerile 
tirades of the Post. 

The paper was correct in its assertion that 
the erection of the Shevchenko statue was 
not merely to satisfy a cultural end. We've 
stated this from the very beginning and re- 
peated it openly and frankly to the time of 
the unveiling. Again, quite plainly, the su- 
preme fact about the Sheychenko statue in 
our Nation's capital is that this permanent 
monument in honor of Ukraine’s poet lau- 
reate is a towering political symbol of free- 
dom. Not to comprehend this dominant fact 
means a failure to understand not only the 
prime purpose for this memorial in the capi- 
tal of the free world but also the full com- 
pass of Shevchenko's works and their all- 
embracing message. One deludes himself if 
he believes the stature of this East European 
freedom fighter is exhausted in the narrow 
precinct of his cultural brilliance, poetic 
beauty, or philosophical humanism, For, in 
truth, all these real treasures in Sheychenko 
are integrally sublimated by his comprehen- 
sive and unifying idea of political freedom. 
He genuinely applied what Aristotle had 
wisely taught, that in his total essence man 
is a political animal, Thus, when after the 
groundbreaking ceremony in September 1963, 
the Post spoke of “poetic injustice” in its 
inept editorial comparison between Shake- 
speare and Shevchenko, it was evident then 
that its editor wrote in complete darkness. 

To go a step further, the statue is truly 
a crowning achievement of the work and 
efforts of the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America. From the very start, this Amer- 
ican organization properly emphasized the 
consummate political significance of the 
statue. Congress, as well as millions of 
Americans, saw clearly the need for main- 
taining the purity of Shevchenko’s freedom 
message. In the cold war, they realized the 
urgency of combatting the inevitable dis- 
tortion of Shevchenko and his works by 
colonialist Moscow and colonial Kiev. The 
successful action taken was a purely Amer- 
ican phenomenon, but the Post, like the 
papers of Moscow and Kiev, attempted rather 
foolishly to print it as an emigre under- 
taking, as though this would have been harm- 
ful to American interests. 

As was anticipated, the Russians and their 
Ukrainian puppets disfigured the poet in 
ceremonies celebrating the 150th anniversary 


Europe's Freedom Fighter, Taras Shev- 
chenko, 1814-61,” House of Representatives, 
Doc. No. 445, Washington, 1960, p. Iv. 
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of his birth. They stressed his fight against 
ezarist Russian tyranny but concealed the 
potency of his ideas against existing Soviet 
Russian tyranny and serfdom. They empha- 
sized Shevchenko’s fight for social and eco- 
nomic reforms but ignored his broader fight 
for the freedom and independence of Ukraine 
and of all other captive non-Russian nations 
in the present Soviet Russian empire. In 
Kiev, the freedom fighter was hailed as a 
revolutionary and democrat—in the twisted 
Russian sense, not the sound patriotic and 
nationalist sense.“ In the classic Post edi- 
torials, however, these fundamental distinc- 
tions were blindly cast aside. 

Briefly, then, the American statue of 
Shevchenko in the capital of the free world 
symbolizes the undisfigured Shevchenko: 
patriot, nationalist, freedom fighter, the soul 
of freedom-loving Americans and freedom- 
aspiring Ukrainians and millions of other 
captives in Europe and Asia. In sharp con- 
trast to statues of him elsewhere, it is one 
of youth, vigor, and promise of the future. 
It was unveiled in a confident atmosphere 
of triumph and unprecedented performance. 
With the exception of inaugurals, breaking 
the record for all marches in the capital, 
35,000 paraded down Pennsylvania Avenue to 
the monument; breaking another record for 
statue attendance, over 100,000 witnessed 
the unveiling itself. In its irresponsible edi- 
torials the Post constantly spoke of a “tiny 
group,” not really knowing how many Ameri- 
cans of Ukrainian descent to account for. 
Well, this was what the supposedly tiny 
group produced in the annals of American 
history. 

THE AFFAIRISTS 


Now, who were the instigators of “the 
Shevchenko affair?” Who attempted to 
place this vitally important project in the 
mold of controversy? Without exaggera- 
tion, it is generally recognized even among 
those who were scarcely familiar with Shev- 
chenko in mid-1963 that the so-called con- 
troversy over the statue engendered in sig- 
nificant terms a basic ratio of something 
like a million for and 2 against. Aside 
from the futile protests of the Russian Am- 
bassador, “the affair” was created by two 
individuals. One was Mr. James R. Wig- 
gins, the editor in chief of the Post, and 
the other was Mr. Walter C. Louchheim, Jr., 
a member of the National Capital Planning 
Commission. Needless to say, there were 
probably many who gullibly swallowed their 
fiction, but there were scores of others who 
didn’t. Our ratio still holds. 

If this is the basis of an affair or contro- 
versy, then obviously nothing in life is be- 
yond either one. Two or more creatures 
can always be found objecting to God, virtue, 
women, and the New York Yankees, In the 
course of his campaign, Wiggins complained 
that he was entitled to his opinion. That 
right can be denied no one. Logically, how- 
ever, it is one thing for anyone to have just 
an opinion, it is quite another for a person 
in a responsible position to advance an 
opinion that is grounded in fact, evidence, 
and rational support. In most cases, the 
former scarcely warrants serious considera- 
tion, the latter represents the only type of 
opinion capable of generating wholesome 
controversy. Such controversy was never 
inspired by the affairists. Instead, they sim- 
ply indulged in the crude technique of dub- 
bing the statue and Sheychenko himself as 
being controversial. 

Without doubt, both Wiggins and Louch. 
heim don’t know how Lenin turned an earlier 
Shevchenko dispute into a real controversy, 
albeit to serve his sinister political ends. 
In 1914 the previous government of the 
Russian empire outrightly refused the 


* Shabad, Theodore, Klev Honors Poet 
Who Fought Czar,” the New York Times, 
May 31, 1964. 
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Ukrainian people permission to observe the 
centennial of Shevchenko’s birth. This 
aroused the Ukrainian nation and evoked 
the following from Lenin: “The denial of 
celebration of Shevchenko’s Day was such a 
first class successful measure from the 
standpoint of agitation against the govern- 
ment that one cannot imagine a better one. 
I think that all of our best social democratic 
agitators against the government could never 
have achieved such complete success in so 
short a time as this measure alone has 
attained. After this measure, millions and 
millions of ‘dwellers’ began to turn into 
conscious citizens convinced in the right- 
eousness of the saying that Russia is ‘the 
prison of nations.“ 5 

Of course, contemporary Russian subtlety 
in observing Shevchenko's Day” does not 
signify the nonexistence of the prison of 
nations, We are dealing now with a cagier 
and more dangerous Bear. As indicated 
above, one of the paramount reasons for 
honoring Shevchenko in this country has 
been the need to preserve the purity of his 
stature and meaning. Moscow and its pup- 
pets have disfigured Shevchenko, have 
painted him as a forerunner, a precursor of 
the Russian Bolshevik revolution; they have 
perverted the patriotic and nationalist free- 
dom fighter for their own psycho-political 
ends. This, of course, is not new with the 
professional perverters in the Kremlin, Kiev 
and elsewhere. The honored names of Lin- 
coln, Jefferson, Washington, Shakespeare 
and dozens of others haye been blemished 
in like manner. Distortion of works and 
names is an old Russian trade. The pity of 
all this is the gullibility with which people 
and papers, like the Post accept these dis- 
tortions in the full interest of Russian 
objectives. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE AFFAIR 


All the details of “the affair’ have been 
candidly set forth in a congressional pub- 
lication. Whereas the Post purposely sup- 
pressed hundreds of replies to its scandalous 
editorials, this publication accommodated 
both the editorials and the replies. Here, it 
is both impossible and unnecessary to treat 
every specious argument and accusation that 
was raised over the 3-month period. As this 
writer points out in the opening page of the 
book, “You and your colleagues know well 
the perversions committed by the Soviet Rus- 
sians and their puppets. Their perversion 
of Shevchenko, whose greatness lies in his 
poetic teachings of universal freedom, still 
is little understood by a few in our country. 
Is is hoped that the Shevchenko monument 
to world freedom will in time enlighten even 
these few.“ * This was addressed to our legis- 
lators who also viewed with concern the 
naive acceptance of the Russian perversions 
by the Post and a few others. 

In fact, although every conceivable argu- 
ment was concocted against the statue and 
its sponsors, some being of the most mali- 
cious sort, the affairists relied ultimately on 
two main contentions which were repeated 
over and over again. Evidently, by sheer 
repetition they hoped to make these falla- 
cious points appear plausible and rationally 
acceptable. The extremes to which Wiggins 
went in abusing the facilities of the Post 
can be seen from the editorialized report of 
the placement of Shevchenko’s statue: 
“Sponsored by anti-Communist Ukrainian- 
American groups, the Shevchenko memorial 
has been opposed on the grounds that the 
poet was both anti-Semitic and the idol of 


Lein, V. Sochineniia, vol. XX, Moscow, 
pp. 14-15. 

*See “Shevchenko, A Monument to the 
Liberation, Freedom and Independence of All 
Captive. Nations,” U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1964. 

1 Ibid., p. 3. 
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the Communist Party.“ Several days later, 
the same was repeated under a slanted cap- 
tion,’ In short, the pattern of editorial com- 
ments and supposedly objective reports was 
the same: “controversial,” “anti-Semitic,” 
and “the idol of the Communist Party.” Sig- 
nificantly, the Post’s campaign along these 
lines stirred up little interest in its favor. 

We can dispense quickly with the “contro- 
versial” aspect of this pattern of attack. That 
the statue is allegedly controversial obviously 
rests on the validity or invalidity of the two 
main contentions—the anti-Semitic and the 
idol of the Communist Party. Merely to re- 
iterate that the statue is controversial is no 
support of its alleged character, As we've 
noted earlier, the ratio of a million for and 
two against is not an unimpressive fact. 
Moreover, if one were to analyze patiently 
the comedy of journalistic error and bias as 
portrayed in the quoted congressional publi- 
cation, he would be even more impressed by 
the apparition of controversy surrounding the 
statue. The technique of crying “contro- 
versial” is too obvious. But desperate as they 
were, the affairists were in need of some out- 
let for their frustrations. 

Most noteworthy is the way Wiggins de- 
veloped his almost hysterical assault. His 
self-contradictory maneuvers patently repre- 
sent a full confession of ignorance—worse, 
ignorance mixed with bold arrogance. Thus, 
in his first editorial, he claimed that he 
stands second to none in his esteem for 
Shevchenko and for Ukraine. However, since 
the city of Washington “found precious space 
for the Ukraine’s national poet,” he laments 
the fact that no statue is being erected for 
Shakespeare.” Although Britain's great has 
been honored in so many different ways, our 
reaction was nevertheless sympathetic. Of 
course, if Wiggins were terribly impassioned 
by his own proposal, he should have been 
laboring for it ever since, Obtaining legisla- 
tion for a national statue entails heavy toil 
and hard work, but there is no evidence to 
the present date that the sedentary editor of 
the Post has embarked on it. How he would 
handle the attempt of East German Com- 
munists to prostitute Shakespeare’s plays for 
propaganda ends, much in the way that Mos- 
cow has sought to pervert Shevchenko, is a 
question of intriguing importance.“ 

The editor's knowledge of the fight over 
Shakespeare between the East German pup- 
pets and the free Germans is probably equiv- 
alent to his understanding of the Shevchenko 
issue. It was quite evident from the first 
editorial that Wiggins didn’t know what the 
Shevchenko statue was all about. He ac- 
tually admitted as much. The second 
editorial on October 18 confirmed all this, and 
the subsequent ones of November 1 and 12 
proved not only his fundamental deficiency 
in knowledge and understanding of the sub- 
ject but also his ugly motivations regarding 
the poet. The editorials contained every 
trick in the trade of journalistic smearing, 
even going so far as to degrade Shevchenko 
and alleging him to be offensive to numerous 
American groups. For example, after stating 
clearly fabricated reasons why the statue 
should not be erected, Wiggins wrote: “These 
reasons, to be sure, make one wonder why 
gullible Senators and Representatives should 
have approved such a memorial, when all of 
the offended minorities are among their 
constituents.” 1? 

As a true monument to ignorance, the edi- 
torial failed miserably in its endeavor to 


8“Shevchenko Statue Ready for Pedestal,” 
the Washington Post, May 30, 1964. 

*“Controversial Statue Placed On Its Ped- 
estal,” the Washington Post, June 4, 1964. 

19 “Poetic Injustice,” the Washington Post, 
Sept. 23, 1963. 

Germany's Split on Shakespeare,” the 
New York Times, Jan. 11, 1964. 

Monument to Ignorance,” the Washing- 
ton Post, Nov. 8, 1963. 
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evoke any response from the offended 
minorities.” No self-respecting group fell for 
this smear technique. The maneuver back- 
fired, adding another blemish on the in- 
tegrity of the newspaper. The comedy was 
also featured by the distinct contradiction 
of these editorials to the lengthy article writ- 
ten by one of the Post's outstanding writers, 
particularly on the matter of Shevchenko’s 
alleged anti-Semitism.“ In a most erratic 
fashion, the editorials contradicted them- 
selves, For a whole array of these contradic- 
tions, the reader should scan the quoted 
congressional publication on Shevchenko. 

Now for the anti-Semitic slander against 
Shevchenko. In a sense it was rather amus- 
ing to witness an ostensible Shakespearean 
devotee accusing Shevchenko of anti- 
Semitism because of a passage or two in his 
poems about hated Jewish tax collectors. As 
a poet and a perceptive observer of reality, 
Shevchenko recorded in these few passages 
the feelings of people who despised those 
whom they regarded as their exploiters. In 
the tyrannical, Russian-imposed system of 
serfdom it was not difficult to find a scape- 
goat, particularly a Jewish collector. 
Shakespeare bore the same poetic responsi- 
bility. Beyond his poetry, not once but 
several times Shevchenko helped and de- 
fended Jews at the risk of his personal safety 
and comfort. 

Actually, during the battle over the statue 
we were waiting for the affairists to begin 
quoting Shevchenko on this ugly subject. 
Both Wiggins and Louchheim committed a 
grave injustice to the poet laureate by con- 
cocting this anti-Semitic slander. Nowhere 
did they dare square Shevchenko out of con- 
text. The slander was perched completely 
on vague, verbal generality. The reference 
to Jewish traders in the poem “The Cau- 
casus” wouldn’t have helped them because it 
poetically expressed the misconception of the 
times. In “Yarema,” the moneymaking ob- 
sessions of a Jewish innkeeper are depicted 
no differently from those found in Shake- 
speare and other world-celebrated writers. 
His poem on the “Confederates” yields little 
for the affairists since a Jew is shown being 
mistreated by the existing gentry. And in 
the foreword to “Haydamaky,” Shevchenko 
summarizes his own feeling toward all this 
by saying “Thank God that it is passed. 
Let our sons and grandsons see that their 
fathers erred.” 

Those who know the history of anti-Semi- 
tism in the Russian Empire, both Czarist and 
Soviet, can well evaluate the service rendered 
to it by this ignorant accusation heard on 
these shores. Moscow couldn't have done 
better. It is an unforgettable credit to the 
objectivity and high purpose of our Jewish 
American institutions and organizations that 
they refused to be drawn into this murky 
business, as that initiated and sponsored by 
professed “liberals.” 

Along with the anti-Semitic slander, the 
spurious claim was made that Shevchenko is 
the idol of the Communist Party. As far 
back as the fall of 1962, one of the affairists, 
Walter Louchheim, who admitted knowing 
nothing about the poet, quickly made up his 
mind that a statue here would serve Russian 
interests. Even after a concise briefing was 
given before the National Capital Planning 
Commission on Shevchenko as a Ukrainian 
poet of universal acclaim, Louchheim still 
dreaded the thought of having a statue in 
honor of a “Russian poet.” Later, when Wig- 
gins came into the act, the Post amusingly 
transformed itself into a rabid anti-Com- 
munist organ, protesting Sheychenko as an 


18 Rosenfeld, Stephen S., A Ukrainian Poet 
Gets Statue Billing,” the Washington Post, 
Sept. 29, 1963. 

See the very instructive article by P. 
Vasylenko, Taras Shevchenko, Defender of 
Freedom of All Peoples,” Svoboda, New 
Jersey, Mar. 25, 1961. 
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“idol of the Communist Party.” Many re- 
called that on the basis of association it was 
Senator McCarthy who referred to the Post as 
“The Washington Pravda.” Under the title 
of “Association Again,” the fair-minded edi- 
tor of the other major Washington paper al- 
luded to this experience and frankly declared, 
“But the fact is there is much more to the 
Americans than their Anglo beginnings. We 
are also Ukrainian.” 15 

Surely enough has been said on the dis- 
figurement of national heroes by Moscow and 
its puppets to indicate the pathetic character 
of this affairist contention. Moreover, if 
Wiggins were at all familiar with the litera- 
ture on this battle since 1960, he would have 
learned that our effort has unmasked the 
hypocrisy and cynicism involved in Moscow’s 
manipulation of this Ukrainian hero. Fur- 
thermore, to inform the reader that thou- 
sands of collective farms, factories, streets 
and what have you bear the Shevchenko 
name in the U.S.S.R. and that this fact proves 
he’s a Communist idol is one of the worst 
forms of twisted reasoning. One would per- 
haps expect too much of this editor to grasp 
the meaning of this fact. The vast majority 
of these places are in Ukraine, where natu- 
rally they should be, and the Shevchenko 
nomer has served conspicuously to preserve 
the national identity of 45 million people, 
who even today are being subjected to Rus- 
sification. For this great “anti-Communist” 
organ to overlook these essentials is scarcely 
cause for wonderment. 


SALUTARY EFFECTS OF THE AFFAIR 


The effects of the affair were clearly salu- 
tary, as indeed shown by the huge success of 
the unveiling itself. For one, the affairists 
contributed heavily to a popular familiariza- 
tion with Shevchenko and his works. The 
interest of countless citizens in Washington 
and beyond was stirred up by “the affair.” 
Later, the unveiling received nationwide cov- 
erage and reporting. 

Another effect was the impact of our free- 
dom of the press. This came into play to 
offset the irresponsible and unfounded con- 
tentions of the affairists. Substantial cred- 
it is due Mr. Robert J. Lewis, writer for the 
Washington Star, who instantly sensed the 
malicious character of the Post’s editorials 
and articles and in the November 10 issue 
of his paper presented an accurate account 
on “The Status of a Statue.” Subsequent ar- 
ticles in the Star upheld the sound judg- 
ment of our Congress and executive agencies. 
All this well demonstrated that in a democ- 
racy forces of reason and justice are always 
present to combat their negators. As Lewis 
eloquently pointed out, with the statue we 
“will also have cause to rejoice that human 
brotherhood and understanding once again 
have affirmed the cause of freedom.” * 

By way of an educational effect, the 
affair also revealed the extent to which ar- 
rogant ignorance in our midst can serve as 
ready fodder for Moscow and its puppets. 
When Wiggins foolishly began to write about 
askewed nationalism and the like, the per- 
verters saw their chance of horning in on the 
Shevchenko project. The Ukrainian puppet 
in the U.N. spoke his piece and a group in 
Ukraine sought to intervene in the final festi- 
vities of the project. The prevalence of ar- 
rogant ignorance in positions of public re- 
sponsibility is always a tool for our cold war 
enemies. 

Then there is an effect of futural import. 
The erection of Shevchenko’s statue is only a 
phase in the battle of knowledge and under- 
standing in America with regard to Ukraine 
and the other captive non-Russian nations in 
the Soviet Union. The affair lucidly revealed 
the nature and character of this battle. The 


15 “Association Again,” Evening Star, Dec. 4, 
1963. 

16 Lewis, Robert J. “The Status of a Statue,” 
the Sunday Star, Nov. 10, 1963. 
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absurd editorial on “The Captive Nations” in 
the July 11 issue of the Washington Post is 
an excellent example of what to expect in 
the future. Nevertheless the statue is a 
fixed monument calling for victory in this 
battle, which in every respect would be our 
victory in behalf of the basic interests of our 
Nation. One flays the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the statue if he interprets it nar- 
rowly as an end in itself. On June 10, 1964, 
Nikita S. Khrushchey, “the Hangman of 
Ukraine,” didn’t unveil Sheychenko’s statue 
in Moscow out of any cultural attachment. 
The timing itself was suggestive. 

For Khrushchey, the Shevchenko monu- 
ment in Moscow stands “among monuments 
to such geniuses of Russian culture as Push- 
kin,” the glorifier of Russian imperio- 
colonialism, For us Americans, the Shev- 
chenko monument in Washington stands “as 
a second statue of liberty," with the inscrip- 
tion “Dedicated to the Liberation, Freedom, 
and Independence of All Captive Nations.” 
This is the crucial difference in the battle 
of the statues. This also constituted the 
death of the affairs. 


ECONOMISTS CITE MONEY AND 
CREDIT POLICIES AS THE NA- 
TION’S UNPARALLELED PROSPER- 
ITY ENTERS FIFTH YEAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PaTMAN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recor and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, an 
article by M. J. Rossant on the finan- 
cial page.of the March 15 New York 
Times entitled “Autopsy of an Expan- 
sion” analyzes America’s great economic 
expansion now entering an unprece- 
dented fifth year of life. 

Members should be aware of the incal- 
culable contribution that adequate credit 
at reasonable rates of interest has made 
to this unparalleled prosperity most 
Americans enjoy. 

I will quote from the article that para- 
graph which is unquestionably required 
reading for all who wish to see that pros- 
perity continue: 

Most economists claimed monetary policy 
had played a major role, one that some au- 
thorities regard as even more important than 
fiscal policy. Despite a rise in short-term 
interest rates to defend the dollar, it is a 
matter of record that credit has been kept 
easier for a longer time during this expan- 
sion than in any previous upturn. 


GOVERNMENT BY CONSENT OF THE 
GOVERNED? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, our Fed- 


eral Government was established to guar- 
antee the inalienable rights of men. 
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Such rights are inalienable because they 
are determined by what belongs to every 
man as a man. It is most proper, then, 
that the very making of laws by which 
rights are to be secured should belong 
ultimately to the people themselves. This 
principle of self-government is realized 
in our democratic Republic by the system 
of representation, whereby those who ac- 
tually make the laws are chosen by the 
people to represent their rights in the 
legislative process. 

The right to vote is therefore the polit- 
ical right most essential to the realization 
of self-government through representa- 
tive democracy. President Johnson said 
recently of the right to vote that: 

Nothing is more fundamental to American 
citizenship and to our freedom as a nation 


and as a people (news conference, February 
4, 1965). 


To vote is the essential right and duty 
of citizenship. To prevent any citizen 
from exercising this right and duty is to 
do violence to representative democracy 
itself. On the same occasion, President 
Johnson said that: 

All Americans should be indignant when 
one American is denied the right to vote. 
The loss of that right to a single citizen un- 
dermines the freedom of every citizen. 


THE LONDON ECONOMIST AC- 
CUSES AMERICAN BANKERS OF 
SEEKING PERSONAL GAIN IN 
LOBBYING FOR HIGHER INTER- 
EST RATES AND TIGHTER MONEY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, some- 
times those who are not directly involved 
see things with clearer objectivity and 
better perspective than when they are 
themselves affected. An example is the 
March 6 London Economist which con- 
tains a clear warning that the push for 
higher interest rates by certain bankers 
threatens to end the great expansion of 
business activity in this country, now en- 
tering an unprecedented fifth straight 
year. 

The article follows: 

JUST A LITTLE TIGHTER, PLEASE 

To conservative businessmen the glaring 
weakness in President Johnson’s package of 
remedies for the deficit on the international 
accounts of the United States is the absence 
of any specific proposal for increasing the 
price of money on the American market, now 
the cheapest in the world, in order to keep 
capital at home. Bankers are particularly 
concerned about this; this is partly because 
they consider inflation to be more imminent 
than does either the Treasury or the Federal 
Reserve Board and partly because for per- 


sonal reasons they would like higher inter- 
est rates. While in most cases they have 
plenty of money available to lend, it is cost- 
ing them more since the rates paid on sav- 
ings went up last November. And the de- 
mand from business borrowers is unusually 
heavy for the time of year, reflecting the gen- 
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erally high level of economic activity as well 
as the special needs of steel users who are 
building up stocks in anticipation of a strike. 
Here and there bankers are putting up their 
charges to individual borrowers and there 
are suggestions that the whole level may go 
up a notch. 

It now appears that the administration 
might not oppose such an increase as 
strongly as it did last time it was tried; this 
was in November after the discount rate for 
borrowings from Federal Reserve banks had 
risen in order to keep up with the rise in 
Britain’s bank rate. For the last few 
weeks—long enough to suggest that this is 
a matter of policy, not of miscalculation— 
the amount of money commercial banks haye 
available for lending has been cut by the 
central bank through reductions in the so- 
called free reserves. And the Treasury bill 
rate, which sets the level of short-term in- 
terest rates, has been allowed to go up almost 
to 4 percent, the highest for 5 years. These 
moves have the double advantage from the 
point of view of the balance of international 
payments of reducing the amount of money 
available for banks to lend abroad and of 
making it more attractive for money to be 
invested in the United States. 

As long as it is only short-term interest 
rates which are affected there is little risk 
that the expansion of the economy will be 
checked by the cost of borrowing. This ex- 
pansion is now in its fifth year and its con- 
tinuance is being questioned. By mid- 
summer a downturn may seem imminent 
and that is also when it should be clear 
whether the President's medicine is stanch- 
ing the international deficit. If it is not, 
then real restrictions on credit may be un- 
avoidable—and with them may come the 
long-threatened collision between prosperity 
at home and solvency abroad. 


FAA IRRESPONSIBILITY AND THE 
EASTERN AIR LINES CRASH OF 
FEBRUARY 8, 1965 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
wreckage of the Eastern Air Lines DC—7B, 
together with its doomed 84 passengers, 
had hardly settled on the bottom of the 
Atlantic, just off the coast of Long 
Island, New York, February 8, 1965, when 
Najeeb Halaby, Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, began assault- 
ing the public and the news media with 
his views and personal opinion on the 
events immediately preceding the crash. 
His purpose was to create the impression 
that the FAA bears no responsibility for 
this accident and that its causes will 
have to be sought elsewhere. Of course, 
under the law, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has the duty of investigating and 
determining the cause of aircraft acci- 
dents. Congress, in passing the Federal 
Aviation Act, well recognized the short- 
comings of allowing the FAA, which has 
the job of regulating air traffic, to also 
investigate air accidents. For then the 
FAA would be in the odd position of in- 
vestigating its own actions, and there 
would be serious doubts as to the objec- 
tivity of its reports. Congress wisely 
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provided that another agency shall in- 
vestigate aviation accidents. But it is 
characteristic of Najeeb Halaby to 
ignore this separation of functions and 
duties, to attempt to preempt the CAB 
in its accident investigations, to distort 
the facts, to make premature and self- 
serving declarations, and to wash his 
hands of all responsibility for airplane 
crashes. 

Shortly after 7 p.m. on February 8, 
Eastern Air Lines flight 663 took off 
from Kennedy International Airport in 
New York and headed in a general 
southerly direction over the Atlantic 
Ocean. At the same time a Pan Ameri- 
can Boeing 707 jet, flight 212, coming 
from Puerto Rico, was traveling north- 
east toward Kennedy Airport. Clearly, 
even according to the statements re- 
leased by the FAA the planes were head- 
ing toward each other from opposite 
directions in one of the most congested 
areas of air traffic in the world. 

The Eastern was climbing and the 
Pan American descending. At approxi- 
mately 6:25 p.m., according to a tran- 
script prepared and released by the FAA, 
the Eastern was at an altitude of 3,700 
feet and the Pan American was at 4,000 
feet. At 6:26, according to the FAA 
transcript, one of the Pan American 
pilots exclaimed “Yeoh.” Seconds later 
he reported to the Kennedy control 
tower, which had been guiding both 
planes: 

We had a close miss here * * * did you 
have another target in this area at this 
sane spot where we were just a minute 
ago 


Of course, there had been another tar- 
get at that same spot, but by the time 
the Pan American pilot had uttered his 
question that target, which was the East- 
ern airliner, had figuratively shot it- 
self out of the air and into the sea. 

After the tower had replied to the Pan 
American pilot that there had indeed 
been another plane at the same spot, but 
that it was no longer to be seen on the 
radar scope, the pilot replied: 

It looked like he’s in the bay then, because 
we saw him, he looked like he winged over 
to miss us and we tried to avoid him 


and * * * we saw a bright flash about 1 
minute later. 


From these facts it is obvious that 
there is some likelihood that the two 
planes had a “near miss,” that to avoid 
@ collision the Eastern banked sharply 
away from the Pan American, and that 
somehow the Eastern could not emerge 
from the turn and it crashed into the 
sea. 

I wish to emphasize at this time that 
the facts and the cause of the accident 
cannot be finally determined until the 
CAB completes its investigation. Even 
the so-called transcript which the FAA 
saw fit to release cannot be relied upon 
because it is the duty of the CAB to pre- 
pare a full and accurate transcript of 
the conversations of the pilots and the 
controllers at the time of the crash. 
The times inserted in the FAA tran- 
script are at best rough estimates of the 
real times involved. These too must be 
determined scientifically, not by guess- 
work, by the CAB, and I question the 
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wisdom of the FAA in releasing its ersatz 
transcript. 

But the chief instance of FAA med- 
dling into the CAB investigation in this 
case, so far, came in the form of state- 
ments issued by two FAA officials, one 
of them Halaby himself. The crash oc- 
curred on a Monday. On the following 
Thursday the FAA regional administra- 
tor, in a press conference, stated that the 
two planes had 1,000 feet vertical sepa- 
ration. If there was such a vertical sep- 
aration there could not have been a “near 
miss.” In that case, presumably, there 
would be no FAA responsibility for the 
crash. For if the FAA is properly doing 
its job, controlling air traffic, there should 
be no near misses. Najeeb Halaby later 
the same day lengthened the vertical 
separation by saying in a separate press 
conference that the planes were from 
1,200 to 1,700 feet apart from one 
another. His motives in lengthening the 
vertical separation are clear. 

One other incident is illustrative of 
the FAA's determination to reconstruct 
the crash of February 8 in order to ab- 
solve itself. At the press conference 
held by the FAA regional director, copies 
of the FAA transcript were handed out. 
Several reporters in scanning over the 
lengthy document noticed the exclama- 
tion of the Pan American pilot and his 
statement which followed immediately 
afterwards that he had a near miss and 
that the Eastern had winged over the 
Pan American and then dived toward 
the sea. One of these reporters was 
Tom Del Vecchio of Aviation News. 
According to Mr. Del Vecchio, one FAA 
Official interrupted him while he was 
phoning his story to his newspaper and 
tried to suppress it. The story of the 
near miss was not suppressed. Mr. Del 
Vecchio has described the FAA attempt 
to suppress his story, which I will insert 
in the Recor» at the close of my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, important as are the 84 
lives of those who perished in the sea 
on February 8, there is an even greater 
significance to the crash and the actions 
of the FAA and its Administrator. I 
have spoken before in this House on the 
sloppy and mismanaged program of avia- 
tion traffic and aviation safety. I have 
brought before the Congress facts and 
figures demonstrating the laxity with 
which this program has been handled 
in terms of poor and inadequate equip- 
ment in airports and traffic control 
centers, crowding too much traffic into 
a congested area, and placing too much 
of a burden on overworked traffic con- 
trollers. These problems are exempli- 
fied by the high number of near misses 
which occur in the air traffic lanes be- 
tween aircraft. Normally, these near 
misses do not make the newspapers. 
Most of the public, I venture to say, is 
not even familiar with the term “near 
miss,” much less with the frequency 
with which they occur and the danger 
they present. 

There are two basic reasons for this. 
First, usually no accident accompanies 
a near miss. The aircraft do not collide 
and they continue in their flights. Such 
an event is not the stuff that news stories 
are made of. Still, if all the near misses 
that do occur were reported and made 
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known to the public, along with the 
figures on the number of persons whose 
lives were endangered, the people would 
be gravely concerned with the state of 
aviation safety. This brings us to the 
second reason explaining why the prob- 
lem of the near miss is not fully appre- 
ciated: The practices and the policies of 
the FAA Administrator, Najeeb Halaby, 
has intimidated and frightened airline 
pilots into not reporting all the near 
misses that occur. Just as the FAA tried 
to suppress the story of the near miss 
reported by the pilot of the Pan Ameri- 
can jet February 8, so has this Federal 
agency, under the leadership of Najeeb 
Halaby, attempted to suppress the news 
of all near misses. The means by which 
this suppression takes place are simple. 
If a pilot reports one, as he should, the 
FAA launches an investigation. Here we 
have the very thing which Congress tried 
to avoid by setting up the CAB to in- 
vestigate air collisions instead of allow- 
ing the FAA to do so. That is, the FAA 
is allowed to investigate its own actions. 
For in many, if not most instances, it is 
the practices or the procedures of the 
FAA itself which has caused two planes 
to nearly collide. When the FAA in- 
vestigates, however, the FAA is never at 
fault. The result is the pilot is blamed 
and his license and livelihood are placed 
in jeopardy. So pilots have learned not 
to report near misses to the FAA. 

But they occur, and I hope in the near 
future to be able to produce before my 
colleagues in this House proof of the 
astonishing and frightening number of 
near misses that occur. 

Why do so many near misses occur? 
Because airports are poorly equipped and 
underequipped. Because traffic control 
centers are poorly equipped. At this 
very moment the FAA is consolidating 
the number of traffic control centers. 
Halaby claims they are being consoli- 
dated because of economy and efficiency. 
The truth is exactly the opposite. The 
traffic control center in San Antonio is 
scheduled to be closed down and aban- 
doned, consolidated with the one in New 
Orleans into the city of Houston. This 
means we will have one traffic control 
center doing the work of three. Effici- 
ency? Hardly. The congested skies of 
New York, the badly equipped airport 
and control center, and the overworked 
controllers contributed to the collision of 
February 8, and these very same condi- 
tions will contribute to other tragic 
crashes. 

The air safety record in the San An- 
tonio area has so far been good. But I 
warn that when the control center is re- 
moved air traffic in this area will become 
endangered. The news of near misses 
can be suppressed. But the news of 
crashes and of deaths cannot. 

I would like to point out that I use the 
commercial airlines to travel between my 
home district in Texas and Washington, 
D.C. extensively. In 1962 I made 50 
round trips between San Antonio and 
Washington, DC. I made 61 round trips 
in 1963, and 63 round trips in 1964. My 
concern for aviation safety is therefore 
as a Congressman, a citizen, and a pass- 
enger who travels by air more than most 
people do. Further, no one has a higher 
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respect for the U.S. commercial aviation 
industry ana for the airline pilots than 
Ido. From much personal experience I 
know of their dedication and their com- 
petence. The success of the American 
aviation industry is despite, not because 
of, the meddling and the mismanage- 
ment of the Federal Agency which is sup- 
posed to regulate it, the FAA. 

It is in this light that I warn the air 
passenger public in my district of the 
great hazard when the San Antonio Air 
Route Traffic Control Center is removed. 
I hold Najeeb Halaby charged with 
knowledge and responsible. I pray there 
will be no future casualties where none 
have been had in the past. But, the 
facts are there for all of us to see, and 
if such should be then all I can say is 
aie hands will show the stain of 


With unanimous consent, I am insert- 
ing in the Recor at this point an article 
from the New York Times dated Febru- 
ary 12, 1965, by Frederick C. Appel; an 
article from Aviation Daily dated Febru- 
ary 16, 1965, entitled “Near Miss Theory 
Gains Momentum in Eastern Crash In- 
vestigation,” and the article from Avia- 
tion News dated February 26, 1965, by 
Tom Del Vecchio. 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 12, 1965] 
FINAL. SECONDS or DC-7B: PrLors DIFFER on 

NEAR Miss—Rapio LoG RECOUNTS Am- 

LINER’S PLUNGING INTO OCEAN— WRECKAGE 

Is LOCATED BY SKINDIVERS ON FISHING BOAT 

(By Fredric C. Appel) 

The two Pan American World Airways 
pilots who witnessed Monday night’s fatal 
plunge of Eastern Air Lines Flight 663 off 
Jones Beach, Long Island, apparently differed 
on as ganar the two planes were in a “close 
mi ed 

While one pilot had reported, “We had a 
close miss here,” the second, in the same 
cockpit, said: “He was well over the top of 
us. And it looked like he went into an 
absolute vertical turn and kept rolling.” 

This dramatic description of Flight 663’s 
final seconds emerged from recorded tapes 
of the pilots radio transmissions released 
yesterday by the Federal Aviation Agency. 

In separate news conferences, however, two 
FAA officials expressed doubt that the air- 
craft had really come very close together. 
Both officials estimated the separation of the 
planes at 1,200 to 1,700 feet vertically and 3 
to 4 miles laterally, well within legal limits. 

Civil Aeronautics Board officials, on the 
other hand, declined to comment on this re- 
construction, indicating they thought it was 
too early to try to draw any conclusions. 
The CAB is officially charged with investiga- 
tion of the accident in which all 84 persons 
on the DC-7B, a propeller craft, were killed. 

At the crash scene, the wreckage of the 
plane was located by skindivers from a pri- 
vate fishing vessel and then identified by an 
aeronautics board investigator. The first bits 
of wreckage were brought to the surface at 
about 3:15 p.m. at latitude 40°28.2’ north, 
longitude 73°35.8’ west, or about 6.7 miles 
south-southeast of Jones Inlet, the Coast 
Guard said. 

According to the taped radio transmis- 
sions, each plane was notified of the other's 
presence when the two were about 6 miles 
apart. 

Pan American World Airways Flight 212, 
a Boeing 707 jet inbound from San Juan, 
P.R., was traveling northeast, descending 
from 10,000 feet. At 6:24:50, Kennedy Air- 
port radioed, “traffic at 11 o’clock, 6 miles, 
southeastbound, just climbing out of 3,000 
feet.” The traffic was Eastern Air Lines 
Flight 663. 
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Twelve seconds later, the Pan American 
plane replied, “We have the traffic.” 

At 6:25:23, Flight 633 was told, “traffic 2 
o’clock, 5 miles, northeastbound, below 
you.” 

“GOODNIGHT ” FROM PILOT 

“OK,” Eastern replied, we have the traf- 
fic. Turning one seven zero, six six three.” 
A few seconds later: “Goodnight.” 

“Goodnight, sir,” said Kennedy Airport. 

At 6:26:24 came the first indication of 
trouble. Flight 212 radioed: “We had a close 
miss here * * * we're turning now to * * * 
three six zero and * * * did you have an- 
other target in this area at this same spot 
where we were just a minute ago?” 

“Traffic just * * about the time you 
turned over?” 

“That’s right, southbound.” 

“Affirmative. However, not on my scope 
at present time.” 

“Is he still on the scope?” 

“No, sir.” 

“It looked like he’s in the bay then, be- 
cause we saw him. He looked like he 
winged over to miss us and we tried to avoid 
him * * * we saw a bright flash about 1 
minute later.” 

At a news conference at Kennedy Airport 
yesterday, Oscar Bakke, the Federal Aviation 
Agency’s Director of region 1, said that from 
information received by the FAA on radar 
and radio communications, “these planes 
had at least 1,000 feet of vertical separation 
between them and 3 and 4 miles of horizontal 
separation.” 

An air traffic control official said the 1,000 
feet vertical separation was calculated from 
the recorded tapes, Eastern’s report that it 
was climbing above 3,700 feet on its way to 
8,000, and the known altitude of the Pan 
American jet. The aircraft's calculated rate 
of a climb at that moment was about 340 
feet a minute. 


ACCURACY IS CHECKED 


In a separate conference at the Overseas 
Press Club, the FAA Administrator, Najeeb 
Halaby, said the planes had between 1,200 
and 1,700 feet vertical separation. 

Observation craft of the agency also flew 
the calculated courses of the two planes to 
check the accuracy of the radar and radio 
transmissions, Mr. Halaby said the planes 
were on the radar scopes of at least eight 
operators who estimated the horizontal sep- 
aration at 3 to 4 miles. 

In his conference, Mr. Bakke admitted there 
was a 20-second period “in which we were in 
doubt as to the altitude or attitude of the 
Eastern plane.” This was the period follow- 
ing Eastern’s last transmission, “good- 
night.” 

Mr. Bakke said the objective of the FAA 
traffic controllers was to provide either 1,000 
feet vertical separation or 3 miles horizontal 
separation. He drew a picture of two planes 
having been given adequate separation guid- 
ance from the ground, which had not 
steered them onto a collision course. 

One of the functions of the agency is to 
regulate aid traffic at airports. It is an arm 
of the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Civil Aeronautics Board, on 
the other hand, is an arm of Congress, 
charged with investigating accidents and 
making recommendations for better safety 
procedures. 

THE VITAL QUESTION 

Concerning the Pan American pilot’s “‘close 
miss” comment, Mr. Bakke said: “Whether 
the miss of which he is speaking is an aircraft 
descending rapidly out of control or one 
descending normally, we have no way of 
knowing.” 

The “vital question,” Mr, Bakke said, was 
whether the Eastern plane was already in 
trouble when the apparent near-miss oc- 
curred. Mr. Halaby explained that even 
in the absolutely vertical turn described by 
the Pan American pilot, a DC-7B was capa- 
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ble of recovering its stability within 3,500 
feet or less if it was traveling at the 160- to 
170-knots speed calculated for the Eastern 
plane. 

The main wreckage of the Eastern plane 
was located yesterday afternoon by six skin- 
divers from the charter fishing boat, Jess-Lu 
III. The 83-foot vessel is captained by J. 
Porter of 82 Quebec Road, Island Park, Long 
Island, and is operated out of Freeport. It 
is equipped with side-scanning sonar, which 
was used in finding the downed plane. 


WRECKAGE IS RECOVERED 


The boat made its first contact with fish- 
ing poles and hooks on the ends of lines, one 
of the divers said later. Once the contact was 
made, the divers went down to the wreckage 
in two shifts. The first piece of wreckage 
was brought up by Joseph Septe, 39 years 
~~ 1 23-95 First Street, East Meadow, Long 

land. 


From the Aviation Daily, Feb. 16, 1965] 


Near Miss THEORY GAINS MOMENTUM IN 
EASTERN CRASH INVESTIGATION 


While CAB accident investigators yester- 
day attempted to raise the main wreckage of 
an Eastern Air Lines DC-7B which crashed in 
the Atlantic February 8 some 13 miles from 
the New York’s Kennedy Airport, there were 
growing reports that the Eastern aircraft 
had been involved in a close, near head-on 
collision with a Pan Am jet. 

Despite FAA statements that the Eastern 
aircraft and the Pan Am 707 had more than 
1,000 feet vertical and 3 miles horizontal 
separation there is almost conclusive proof 
that the two airliners practically hit just 
seconds before the Eastern aircraft plunged 
into the Atlantic with 84 persons aboard, the 
Daily learned yesterday. 

The Eastern aircraft was eastbound south 
of Kennedy at 3,700 feet and apparently 
went into a steep vertical bank to avoid the 
Pan Am aircraft heading into Kennedy. It 
is being speculated that the Eastern aircraft 
was unable to check its bank, rolled over and 
did not have sufficient altitude or horizon 
reference to recover. Wreckage located on 
the Atlantic bottom is badly broken up but 
in fairly large pieces in a compact area. 

Following the crash FAA held a press con- 
ference on Thursday to release the ATC tapes 
and at that time Oscar Bakke, regional Di- 
rector of the FAA, took great pains to point 
out to newsmen that the FAA traffic con- 
trollers had in fact kept the two aircraft 
at their legal separation distances. It ap- 
pears now that this may not be the case. 
FAA Administrator Halaby in New York, la- 
ter the same day, went before a luncheon 
meeting of the Aviation/Space Writers As- 
sociation and stated that the separation was 
even greater than Bakke had indicated. 
There was no explanation at the time of the 
discrepancy between the two sets of figures, 
both of which it now appears may well be 
erroneous. 


[From Aviation News, Feb. 26, 1965] 
OVER THE AIRWAYS 
(By Tom Del Vecchio) 

Tension on a local story could hardly have 
mounted higher than during those last few 
minutes before the Federal Aviation Agency 
released the official transcript of the radio 
transmissions with FAA air traffic controllers 
before Eastern Air Lines flight 663 went into 
a steep bank and plummeted into the At- 
lantic Ocean off Jones Beach Inlet on the 
night of February 8. 

The setting was a conference room on the 
second fioor of the Federal Building at Ken- 
nedy Airport. Heavy TV camera and other 
equipment cluttered the narrow area around 
& huge conference table. Wires and lights 
blanketed the floor and every available inch. 

The FAA had announced that the tran- 
scripts would be distributed at exactly 11 
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a.m, But that deadline passed as the cam- 
eraman sprawled all over the graphic charts 
which had been set up, and radio and TV 
sound men clustered their mikes around a 
speaker, from which came excerpts of the 
official recording, before release of the tran- 
script. 

A little press background might help. I 
had been assigned to the story since the 
evening of the crash. I picked up the story 
that an air traffic controller at Kennedy had 
been watching flight 663 on his radar scope 
only to see it suddenly disappear. 

While he began a check, the controllers 
at FAA air traffic control center at Mac- 
Arthur Field started their queries on the 
missing airliner, whose crew should have 
switched from the airport traffic band to the 
MacArthur radio. 

I got wind of a Pan American pilot who 
reportedly had seen part of the crash. I 
couldn't find him at the Pan Am Terminal, 
where I was told he would not be available 
for interview. However, other newsmen 
reached him at a hotel and quoted him as 
saying he saw the Eastern Air Lines DC- 
7B go into a steep bank and land in the 
ocean, with 84 human beings aboard. 

The captain of Pan Am’s filght 212 gave 
his altitude at the time as about 3,500 feet. 

Other newsmen, unaware of the 3,500-foot 
altitude statement, were told at an official 
briefing in the Federal Building on the night 
of the crash that flight 663 had last reported 
being at 3,700 feet. 

Flight 663, out of Boston and Atlanta- 
bound, had made a routine, normal takeoff 
from Kennedy Airport. Pan Am’s 212 was 
inbound to Kennedy out of San Juan with 
102 aboard. 

Meanwhile, FAA and Civil Aeronautics 
Board officials maintained a traditional si- 
lence. In the absence of an interim state- 
ment on a possible cause, the public as well 
as the next of kin were left with the horrify- 
ing impression that a normally flying plane 
had been suddenly and mysteriously stricken 
in flight, and had inexplicably nosed into the 
cold Atlantic waters, whose impact was that 
of concrete. 

There wasn’t an expert on the Government 
teams who didn’t know more than that. 
There wasn’t one close to the operation who 
didn’t suspect that the hurtling of two planes 
toward each other while going in opposite 
directions, had been a factor. 

But by the time newsmen were printing 
this and asking questions, the transcripts 
were being readied. The moment had come 
in that noisy room for their distribution. 
The writing press began to clamor. 

Finally the newsmen would wait no longer, 
and the transcripts were brought in. 

In the confusion we hurriedly scanned the 
11-page, single-spaced, technically-worded 
script. Oscar Bakke, FAA regional Director; 
stood ready for a briefing. 

He stood by the charts while the camera- 
men again went wild. The transmissions 
were all set to be played. The briefing, as 
it happened, would continue for an hour and 
a half, 

The writing newsmen hit page 8 of the 
transcript at about the same time. There, 
at the top of the page, was the exclamation 
from the cockpit of Pan Am’s jet flight 212 of 
a “close miss” by the Eastern Air Lines piston 
plane. A couple of paragraphs down was the 
graphic exclamation that 663 had winged 
over the jetliner, then had nosed down. 

We disentangled ourselves from the under- 
foot and in-the-lap wiring and started for 
the telephones. The FAA officials and public 
relations man were aghast. I commandeered 
a telephone just outside the briefing room 
and let go with my bulletin—the first official 
confirmation that there had been no great 
mystery in the skies but a close miss before 
the disaster. 

The story rolled, paragraph by paragraph. 
Just at about the time there began a care- 
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ful cross-checking on the other end of the 
line, the FAA men caught up with me. I 
cut off my dictation. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“We don’t want to interrupt you,” one of 
them said, politely, but gravely, “But your 
story is going to be wrong.” 

“What? I’ve got the transcript right 
here.” 

“But Mr. Bakke is explaining it at the 
briefing right now. He's going to say that 
there was adequate separation between these 
planes.” 

“Til put that in and balance the story. 
I'll pick up the briefing later. But I've got 
to move this transcript.” 

“You'll be wrong.” 

The transcript moved and it wasn’t wrong. 
It hit every paper in the country. 

Because I wasn’t at the briefing, the FAA 
officials kept feeding me summaries of what 
Mr. Bakke was saying. With the aid of those 
charts and the timing on the transmissions, 
the FAA had reconstructed the fateful mo- 
ments to establish that a proper 1,000 feet 
or more separated the planes vertically, and 
at least 3 miles laterally. 

FAA Administrator Najeeb Halaby, even 
lengthened the separation in a statement 
that same day at the Overseas Press Club, 
where he addressed the Aviation/Space 
Writers Association. 

Even in the FAA account there is a crucial 
interval of 20 to 40 seconds before the crash 
which cannot be accounted for. 

Newsmen who may have worried over hit- 
ting the telephones fast found reassurance in 
the fact that the CAB had already made 
an exhaustive study of the radio transmis- 
sions as part of its overall massing of evi- 
dence before the public hearing. 

Not only that, it was also carefully check- 
ing the all-important data on the recording 
foil of Pan Am’s flight recorder. This details 
every maneuver of the jetliner from the time 
of takeoff to setdown. These will include 
heading, altitude, speed, banks, and turns. 
It was clear the CAB was making its own 
charts and correlating its own time inter- 
vals to fix as closely as it is humanly and 
scientifically possible the position of those 
two planes at or about the time of near 
collision. 

It was clear, too, that the CAB wasn't 
being necessarily bound by the FAA charts. 

Senator A. S. MIKE Monroney, Democrat, 
of Oklahoma, chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee's Aviation Subcommittee, 
hit at the heart of it in an interview last 
Saturday. He expressed the hope the in- 
vestigation would concentrate on establish- 
ing the probable cause, rather than become 
a field day for defense and insurance com- 
pany attorneys. 

That's the core of the problem. Every 
damaging admission made in a crash investi- 
gation ruins reputations and careers, and 
lays the groundwork for millions of dollars 
in damage suits. Whether a certain legal 
immunity should be established, with all 
parties sharing damages, might be one ap- 
proach. But this is for Congress to say. 

Certain it is, however, that so long as sò 
much is at stake, the CAB’s search for pure 
cause to prevent subsequent disasters is con- 
siderably handicapped. A witness thinking 
in terms of defense rather than truth isn’t 
of much help. Often it is the dead pilot who 
comes under a cloud because, obviously, it’s 
convenient, and he can’t speak for himself. 

(According to the official transcript, the 
Pan Am pilot gave his altitude as “level at 
3,000 feet” at 6:26:14 pm. He was then in- 
structed to descend to 2,000, and maintain a 
heading of 360. At 6:26:21, 7 seconds later, 
an exclamation came from the Pan Am cock- 
pit. Twenty-three seconds after that, Pan 
Am reported the near-miss. Eastern re- 
ported leaving 3,700 feet at 6:25:05, 1 minute 
and 16 seconds before the exclamation was 
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heard from the Pan Am plane. Thirty-four 
seconds after Eastern reported 3,700 feet, 
Pan Am said it was leaving 3,500.—Eprror.) 


THE UNSEEN REVOLUTION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HANSEN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
today, James G. Patton, president of the 
National Farmers Union delivered one of 
the finest addresses I have ever read con- 
cerning the role of America in a tech- 
nological world. He speaks of our pro- 
ductive powers in terms of the positive 
good they create instead of the problems 
they raise. 

It is this kind of creative thinking that 
will lead us as a nation to give the im- 
petus needed to build a world at peace. 

This speech is a practical man’s ap- 
proach to the Great Society. I feel it 
can be of great benefit to my colleagues 
in the development of a legislative pro- 
gram to undergird the President’s pro- 
posals. I urge that it be read with care. 

The speech is as follows: 

THE UNSEEN REVOLUTION 


(Excerpts from an address by James G. Pat- 
ton, president, National Farmers Union, 
to the annual convention, Chicago, Ill., 
March 15, 1965) 

Tonight I shall talk not of where we 
have been and what we have done, but 
of where we are going and what we can do, 

A recent popular song begins with the 
words, “Whatever Lola wants, Lola gets.” 
Listening to it, visions of sugarplums dance 
in our heads. Why can’t we be like Lola? 
Fantasy? Not really. 

We are living in an age where almost any 
goal is possible—it is simply a matter of 
equating the dream and the desire, and then 
exercising the will to achieve it. 

I have a dream. It is about the future 
of America. What kind of future do we 
want? What do we want America to be? 
What do we want to be? Let us decide and 
then go after it. A pipedream? No. Ladies 
an4 gentlemen, the United States is for the 
first time at a place in history where she 
can do whatever she wants to do. 

You and I have been present at an un- 
seen revolution. 

In our lifetime, a social and economic era 
has drawn to a close. 

Its beginning in the thirties were dis- 
tinguishable. 

The middle of the era in the forties and 
fifties was covered over by war and cold 
war. 

Then in a burst of belated activity, the 

“in” basket of 30 legislative years has been 

almost emptied—and the bottom is in sight. 

Now we face the consequences of that 
revolution and of that era. And we face 
it without plans, programs, or prophets. 

The prophets of the last half century have 
either been exposed as false or their 
prophecies have already come true. In any 
case, they are of no use to us now. 

What is this unseen revolution? It is 
simply this—the torrential outpouring of 
science and technology in the past 25 years 
and particularly in the past decade has out- 
lawed scarcity and want and outlawed large 
wars for rational human beings. 
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I submit to you that the problem we face is 
basically simple. 

Science and technology have changed the 
rules of international power politics and of 
warfare. Today, peace is not merely a desir- 
able goal, but the price of human survival. 
Today, force is no longer the ultimate weapon 
of international diplomacy because no coun- 
try ever starts a war it knows it cannot win 
and nobody can win a new world war. 

This is only a tiny planet on which we 
live, as my old friend Leo Szilard so fre- 
quently pointed out—and it may be that the 
universe would little note our passing into 
uninhabitable dust. But I don’t think that 
for a moment and I know you don’t either. 
And, for that matter, neither did Leo Szilard. 

We must not merely try for peace, nor 
merely hope for peace. We must banish war 
and the very thought of war from the face 
of the earth. For war without victory is ac- 
tion without meaning and in this day when 
we have enough nuclear bombs to blow up 
everybody in the world—not once, but many, 
many times over—there can be no victory 
in a world war. 

Then there is the other part of the unseen 
revolution. 

In our life span we have escalated from 
the sharing of too little—the dividing of 
scarcity—to the stage where we can meet all 
human needs. 

We no longer have to decide who gets 
enough and who gets too little. We now 
have the capital, the technical know-how, 
the human and natural resources, to permit 
all of us—all Americans—to live in comfort 
and with dignity. 

And why shouldn’t we do just that? 

This is my dream. Peace and abundance 
* + + with freedom. Just what the Farmers 
Union has stood for—and fought for—all 
these years. 

But my dream does not go unchallenged, 
There are still too many people—and too 
often in high places in business and Govern- 
ment—who are mesmerized by the outdated 
doctrines of scarcity economics, And these 
same people preach the moral virtues of work 
and saving and the ignobility and character 
undermining of leisure and of reward with- 
out labor. 

I say that what the individual can offer 
no longer can or should determine the meas- 
ure of his reward. His reward should and 
must be measured by his need. 

Nor, in our emerging society, can we meas- 
ure the value of the task performed by its 
immediate selling price in the market. We 
must not turn the farmer from his land any 
more than we do the artist from his canvas, 
the teacher from his classroom, or the musi- 
cian from his instrument. We should meas- 
ure the importance of the task performed 
by its contribution to the quality of life. 

I am not concerned one iota with the fact 
that many of our underprivileged and under- 
endowed citizens may take more from society 
than they give. This is a price that we must 
pay for past neglect and past mistakes. It is 
@ price that we can easily afford if only to 
warn us that equal and enormously enlarged 
educational opportunities and across-the- 
board health services are needed to prevent 
the price being paid over and over again in 
the long future. 

We must always think first of people and 
not just of what they can give, but of what 
they need. 

Neither the concept nor the motivation is 
wholly new—from Woodrow Wilson's New 
Freedom, to Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal, 
Harry Truman’s Fair Deal, John Kennedy’s 
New Frontier, and Lyndon Johnson's Great 
Society—we have been committed to an 
America which is “people centered.” 

Each of these great Presidents focused at- 
tention on segments of American life which 
were being exploited or were in danger of 
erosion. 
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Today, the accomplishments and the reali- 
ties of the last two decades—what I call 
the unseen revolution—make possible a 
comprehensive and simultaneous approach to 
all the pockets of deprivation and disadvan- 
tage. 

We must enter new dimensions of social 
thinking—no longer can scarcity economics— 
the division of “too small a pie“ —-suffice. 
Scarcity economics must give way to a policy 
and an era of abundance—to a society and a 
government dedicated not only to satisfying 
the elemental needs of man, but to enlarging 
his personal dignity and his cultural and 
social heritage. 

No longer do we need to measure human 
needs on the yardstick of scarcity. The needs 
themselves must become the yardstick for 
what our country should produce in goods 
and services. Fortunately, science and tech- 
nology has made it possible for us to do 
just that. 

We must learn to live with abundance and 
like it. 

In years past, it was considered immoral 
not to work a long, hard day and not to 
save. Now I say it is becoming immoral] to 
overwork and oversave. 

People have a right to an income and to 
use it and to spend it as they see fit. 

We have the means to end hunger. Not 
only here in the United States, but world- 
wide. Let us do so. Our abundant food- 
stuffs are a blessing, not a curse. 

We have the means to educate our youth 
through the graduate level. Let us do so— 
starting right now. 

We have the means to live the quality life. 
And I think Americans are ready, Nothing 
shows this more than our recent decision 
to eradicate poverty in this country as a 
moral issue. 

Americans have consciences and let the 
economists never forget it. 

I would Uke to say a word about the 
war on poverty. 

This is a war that we in the Farmers Un- 
ion support with all our hearts. We ought 
to. We started it right in our Farmers 
Union Convention in Washington 4 years 


I am becoming concerned, however, that 
the program is developing serious shortcom- 
ings, not only in size—for it is far too small— 
but in nature. The emphasis has been on 
young people, not old people; on urban peo- 
ple, not rural people. Yet it is among our 
older citizens and in our rural areas where 
the incidence of poverty is the greatest and 
the poverty itself is most intense. 

Finally, I fear that we may wind up spend- 
ing too much in trying to spend too little. 
There seems to be something disgraceful 
about giving money to anyone. That is, if 
the Government does it. If a rich man does 
it, it is considered laudable charity and we 
name a church window after him—and give 
him a tax deduction at the same time. It 
may be, however, that some of our poverty 
can best be cured with dollars rather than 
programs—and cured at a far lesser cost to 
the Nation. 

One measure of poverty in America is the 
large and constant number of unemployed. 
The American labor force is increasing by 
more than one million persons every year. 
We have to run very fast to stand still. Last 
year 1.500.000 new jobs were created by the 
economy. But at the end of the year the 
unemployment rate was still over 5 percent 
and far higher among the very young, the 
very old, minority groups, and those where 
the educational level is low. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons for this anomaly is that people 
are living longer than they used to. And 
I say that society has an obligation to take 
care of these senior citizens in dignity and 
in comfort. 

With automation, American society will re- 
quire less and less manual labor to produce 
the material goods that we need. 
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Therefore, more and more of our labor 
force can become engaged in educating our 
youth, in servicing our older citizens, in 
preventing and curing illnesses, in advanc- 
ing science, and in intensifying and spread- 
ing culture among all the people. 

I say that automation is a blessing for 
we can now utilize available labor for the 
clearing of our slums, the rebuilding of our 
cities, for reconstructing our obsolete and 
inadequate transportation system, and, not 
least, for the revitalization of rural America. 

It means we can do something about elimi- 
nating water and air pollution and conserv- 
ing our natural mountain, lake, seashore, 
and other resources for all of our people. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower held hearings last year and 
estimated the cost of meeting our Nation’s 
rural and urban needs. 

Rural programs of just conservation, water 
development, and recreational development 
on public lands would require $12 billion a 
year for 10 years. 

Just to keep pace with population growth 
during the next 20 years, the subcommittee 
found public and private programs costing 
$500 to $700 billion would be needed in urban 
areas. To eliminate existing blight in the 
cities another $100 billion to $125 billion is 
required. 

The backlog of rural and urban needs adds 
up to a staggering sum of $43 billion to 
$53 billion a year for 10 years, then $31 bil- 
lion to $41 billion a year for another decade— 
nearly $1 trillion. 

Why do we find ourselves in this situation, 
in this state of starved public services? The 
reason is clear. 

Thirty years ago we were allocating one- 
third of the Federal budget for welfare pro- 
grams. Today, welfare’s share has declined 
to 7 percent. The spectacular increase in 
Federal spending, employment and U.S. Gov- 
ernment real estate since 1940 has been in 
the military sector. 

Isn't it strange that those who talk the 
loudest and attack Washington about the 
dangers of Federal spending and big govern- 
ment have their sights on nearly every aspect 
of Government except military expenditures? 

And military spending is actually not as- 
sisting the economy. Our annual invest- 
ment in military hardware is in equipment 
which is never again bought or sold—and, 
hopefully, never used. 

We must be careful not to become enam- 
ored of defense expenditures. They take 
much from us and give little in return. 
There is no way to spend a dollar that is less 
economically desirable than on weapons of 
war. 

We have been hearing a lot about automa- 
tion and displaced workers. I would ask 
a question of the manufacturing business. 
When you replace a number of employees 
with automated machines, do you ask your- 
self if those machines will purchase your 
manufactured product? And if the ma- 
chines can’t, who will? 

This is a question that is closely related 
to one that we can ask about rural America. 
Do we want a barren rural America with 85 
to 90 percent of our population living in 
layers of concrete slabs along the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, the Great Lakes and 
Gulf of Mexico? Do we want 1, or 2, or 3 
million farmers—or, for that matter do we 
want no one on the land at all? 

We could live adequately getting our own 
food from the ocean’s algae if that is what we 
want. 

So why talk numbers? Let’s talk of a 
quality America where those who want and 
believe in rural America can farm there, work 
there and live there. Let’s build our society 
so that farmers get full parity for their ef- 
forts and they, too, can work a 40- or 35-hour 
week and have a month’s vacation and more 
leisure. 
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Let’s reverse the trend of the countryside 
subsidizing the city side by billions of dol- 
lars with our underpaid labor. 

We must recapitalize and revitalize rural 
America. We must rebuild it to reemploy 
those forced from the land who want to 
return. 

We must beautify it and make it a place 
where young people want to stay—and where 
older people will be proud to spend their 
golden years. 

Before too long, when Government and 
business are run by closed circuit telephone- 
television and the like, it will be virtually 
unnecessary to go to the office—so let us get 
rural America ready as a place to live which 
is not polluted by obnoxious fumes, cut to 
pieces by highways, overpasses and under- 
passes, vulgarized by neon signs and ham- 
burger joints, denuded of trees and country 
beauty by land hungry real estate promoters, 
and where people are not packed together 
like sardines without adequate light or air. 

Ladies and gentlemen, of one thing I am 
sure, there will be a return to rural America, 
so let us begin preparations immediately. 

Our family farm concept of agriculture 
made this Nation great. It brought more 
and better food to more people at a lower cost 
than at any time or any place in history. 
But our family farmers did even more than 
that—they fostered the moral fiber of their 
children, they preserved the American family 
and they strengthened the national char- 
acter. 

Is this the time to tell our family farmers 
to leave the land? 

I say that it is morally and socially wrong 
to force citizens out of the way of life of 
their choice. And it is not in the national 
interest to depopulate rural America. 

And then there are our senior citizens— 
more and more of them each year. 

We—the overwhelming majority of Amer- 
icans—are currently embroiled in a fantasti- 
cally ridiculous fight with some 200,000 in- 
dividuals (whose profession, by the way, we 
subsidized by our taxes) over a weak measure 
called medicare, when what we vitally need is 
a program of adequate public health, hospi- 
tal and medical care not only for our senior 
citizens, but for all Americans, regardless of 
their age, race, creed, color or economic 
status. 

Our forgotten retirees—our seniors forced 
to continue to scrub for a few dollars to help 
their subsistence; our elders who can't pay 
the exorbitant price demanded for subsist- 
ence drugs; our senior citizens who have 
helped build this country—should they be 
forgotten and pushed to the edge of hope- 
lessness and despair? 

As we achieve longevity we must not ne- 
glect humanity. 

What is vitally needed is a broad-gaged 
program of market basket social security. 

Again, for our seniors as for our youth, the 
time is here to stop thinking in terms of 
economics and to think of people. 

There is still the other ingredient for the 
fulfillment of our society. But it is the big- 
gest “but” of all—the achievement of a last- 
ing peace. 

Americans, like any people who are not in- 
sane, will support steps toward disarmament. 
But, regrettably, there is no adequate peace 
offensive in prospect. 

So I propose a marshaling of the forces all 
over America who want to live in peace with 
freedom and abundance, I call on all Amer- 
icans who want to enjoy the age of abundance 
and live out of the shadow of war. That is 
a crusade worth joining. 

I had one of the greatest thrills of my life 
last month participating in the worldwide 
conyocation on “Pacem in Terris” convened 
by the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions in New York. 

The convocation embraced nongovernment 
people from all countries except Communist 
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China—men and women from Russia, Poland, 
India, Pakistan, Israel, Europe, and our own 
country. 

Pope John’s encyclical spoke to all man- 
kind, all races, all religions—and to atheists 
and agnostics. 

He spoke of one mankind, of one human 
race, and of the elimination of poverty, op- 
pression, and war. And he called for positive 
steps toward peace. 

He saw “the unseen revolution.” 

There are people all over the world tonight 
who have joined hands with the Pope—and 
are eager to follow his beacon light toward 
peace with freedom—toward abundance and 
toward a lasting brotherhood of man in a 
world of love. Let us join in following that 
light. 


GOVERNMENT, MILITARY, AND 
CIVILIAN PAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HANSEN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the President’s Special Panel on Federal 
Salaries is presently carrying on a survey 
in which the Panel is inviting the views of 
civilian and uniformed personnel to ex- 
press their views on Government, mili- 
tary, and civilian pay. 

There are thousands who might be- 
lieve that this is a dangerous practice 
especially if the panel is interested in 
getting a completely unbiased viewpoint. 
I am happy to report, however, that 
there are men and women in Federal em- 
ployment who are at the same time good, 
responsible citizens. As evidence I am 
presenting here for the information of 
my colleagues, a letter written to Mr. 
Marion B. Folsom, Chairman of this 
Panel, by Mr. Kenneth E. Glass, one of 
my former colleagues in the Treasury 
Department Savings Bond Service: 

Marce 4, 1965. 

Mr. Marion B. FOLSOM, 

Chairman, President’s Special Panel on 
Federal Salaries, Executive Office of the 
President, Room 252 Executive Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Folsom: The writer is 
honored by being requested to supply his 
views on Government military and civilian 
pay. It is the first time, to my knowledge, 
in more than 25 years of Government civilian 
service, that I have received a request of 
this nature. I thank you for this oppor- 
tunity. 

1. In the light of the world conditions, 
the high level of the public debt, and other 
economic factors, I would be greatly in 
favor of Congress not being requested to 
pass any pay raises for Government civilian 
or military employes in 1965. 

2. In this connection, we strongly feel that 
the administration leading by example 
should then request the united cooperation 
of all labor union leaders, business leaders, 
and all State, county, and city governments 
(including school boards) to do their very 
best to follow this pattern. Our Nation and 
our elected leaders, by moving cooperatively 
in this direction, can thereby greatly help 
to avoid any further dilution of the pur- 
chasing power of our dollars, at least for the 
present, 
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8. I also strongly feel that the present 
freeze in grades 14 and above should be 
lifted immediately. All agencies should be 
encouraged to provide merit promotions and 
reclassification of positions at any level 
when justified and warranted. This would 
be a helpful tool, helping solve any of the 
present inequities where they exist. 

Thank you for the leadership you are 
giving this important panel. Your efforts, 
and efforts of your associates, are deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
KENNETH E, CLASS. 

WEST DES MOINES, IOWA. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. May (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for an indefinite period, 
on account of illness in her family. 

Mr. Kirwan (at the request of 
Mr. Koch), March 15 through March 
18, 1965, on account of death in the 
family. 

Mr. Sxusirz, for March 16, 1965, 
on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Patman, for 60 minutes, on 
Wednesday and Thursday next; to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. OLsEN of Montana, for 60 minutes, 
on Thursday next. ` 

Mr. Cratey, for 10 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Yates, for 1 hour, on March 16, 
1965. 

Mr. Reuss (at the request of Mr. 
JOHNSON of Oklahoma), for 15 minutes, 
today; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS (at the request of 
Mr. Morton), for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Pucrnsxi, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Harris to extend his remarks under 
his special order today and to include a 
copy of a proclamation issued by the 
Governor of Arkansas with reference to 
DeMolay Week. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 

Mr. REUSS. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BENNETT. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Morton) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. GROVER. 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jounson of Oklahoma) and 


to include extraneous matter:) 
Mr. ANNUNZIO. 
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Mr. FisHEr in two instances. 
Mrs. SULLIVAN. 
Mr. CALLAN in two instances. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 42. An act for the relief of George Til- 
son Weed; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 154. An act for the relief of Luisa G. 
Valdez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 196. An act for the relief of Georges 
Fraise; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 200. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Mira; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.243, An act for the relief of Kalliope 
Kostides; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 244. An act for the relief of Charles 
Chung Chi Lee and Julia Lee; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 262. An act for the relief of Milagros 
Aragon Neri; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 320. An act for the relief of Denis Ryan; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 373. An act for the relief of Dr. Victor 
M. Ubieta; to the Committee on the Ju- 
dicilary. 

S. 389. An act for the relief of Teresa Ma- 
rangon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 394. An act for the relief of Alexa Dan- 
iel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 416. An act for the relief of Sister Au- 
rora Martin Gelado (also known as Sister 
Nieve); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 417. An act for the relief of Miss Wladys- 
lawa Kowalczyk; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 446. An act for the relief of Wilhelm 
Konyen, his wife, Susanne Fritsch Konyen, 
and their children, Susanne Konyen and 
Willy Konyen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 456. An act for the relief of Koon Chew 
Ho; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 510. An act to extend and otherwise 
amend certain expiring provisions of the 
Public Health Service Act relating to com- 
munity health services, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 570. An act for the relief of Frank S. 
Chow; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 571. An act for the relief of Denise 
Hojebane Barrood; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 615. An act for the relief of Andreas, 
Gregorios, Eleni, Nikolaos, and Anna Chin- 
gas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 632. An act for the relief of Flora Ro- 
mano Torre; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 640. An act for the relief of Zenon Zu- 
bieta; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 686. An act for the relief of Pietrina Del 
Frate; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 694. An act for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
Soos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 719. An act for the relief of Ivanka 
Pekar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 720. An act for the relief of Ivan Radic, 
his wife, Ester Radic, and their daughter, 
Tlivera Radic; to the Committee on the Ju- 
dlelary. 

S. 767. An act for the relief of Gerhard 
Hofacker; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 769. An act for the relief of Dr. Marshall 
Ku; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 840. An act for the rellef of Christos 
Stratis; to the Committee on Judiciary. 

S.856. An act for the relief of the estate 
of R. M. Clark; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 916. An act for the relief of Debra Lynne 
Sanders; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on March 12, 1965, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 45. An act to amend the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank Act to authorize the 
United States to participate in an increase 
in the resources of the Fund for Special 
Operations of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. 


DEDICATION OF ALBERT THOMAS 
GYMNASIUM IN RAYBURN OFFICE 
BUILDING 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I was one of those a few 
days ago who had the honor of being 
present on the occasion of the dedication 
of the Albert Thomas Gymnasium in the 
Rayburn Office Building. 

At that time the Speaker made a very 
appropriate address honoring our dis- 
tinguished, beloved, and respected col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ALBERT THOMAS]. I think that the 
Speaker’s remarks should be made a part 
of the history of the proceedings of the 
House. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks of 
the Speaker may be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, just this 
morning the Architect’s Office contacted 
me about the program and I arranged, 
tentatively, of course—and I believe it 
can be arranged, since there was a tape 
recording made of the entire program— 
that we would get a transcript of it. I 
would like to ask that the entire program 
be included in the Recorp at the same 
place following the Speaker’s very fine 
and appropriate remarks and that pre- 
ceding the Speaker’s remarks the prayer 
offered by our Chaplain be included in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

PRAYER BY THE CHAPLAIN OF THE HOUSE, REV, 
BERNARD BrasKamp, D.D. 
Almighty, our gracious Benefactor, we 


thank Thee for this gymnasium, provided for 
the Members of the House of Representa- 


tives, for their recreation and pleasure, for 
their well-being and welfare. 

May we be inspired to contemplate and 
ponder the meaning and significance of the 
words of the poet Browning in his “Rabbi 
Ben Ezra”: 

“To man, propose this test 

Thy body at its best, 

How far can that project Thy Soul on its 
lone way?” 

To Thy name we ascribe all the praise and 
glory, through Jesus Christ, our Lord, Amen. 
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SPEAKER JOHN W. McCormack’s REMARKS 
DEDICATING THE ALBERT THOMAS GYMNA- 
SIUM IN THE RAYBURN OFFICE BUILDING 


The event in which we are engaged today 
is, beyond question, a glorious tribute to two 
men deserving nothing less than that. One, 
of course, is the late Sam Rayburn, Repre- 
sentative from Texas and my predecessor in 
the Speaker's chair at the House of Repre- 
sentatives; the other: ALBERT THOMAS, who 
has served in this House for 28 years. 

It is, indeed, an honor to dedicate a sin- 
gle part of this building—the Rayburn Build- 
ing—for in so doing we place ourselves, again, 
on record, alongside the name of Sam Ray- 
burn, himself—and that, may I say, is a very, 
very great honor, so far as I am concerned. 

In dedicating this room today—our spa- 
cious new gymnasium—I can recall the re- 
marks of Sam Rayburn, in this very regard, 
expressing the wish that such a place were 
available to Members of Congress. For, in 
his opinion, there was no justification in 
the total separation of the physical from the 
mental. And, as he saw it—there being a 
close tie between alertness of the mind and 
that of the body—the Congress would do 
well to have at its disposal facilities for use 
in the area of physical recreation. Construc- 
tion of this gymnasium has transformed the 
dream to reality, and once again the leader- 
ship of Sam Rayburn has resulted in some- 
thing fine. 

The tribute to ALBERT THOMAS is equally 
deserved. As a master in the field of con- 
gressional appropriations, he made his mark 
in Washington, without a doubt. In the 
words of the late President Kennedy, it would 
be “impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of leadership Congressman THomas exerted 
in the House of Representatives.” 

As a friend of both Speaker Rayburn and 
Congressman THomas, over a long period of 
time, I came to recognize the fact that both 
were deeply concerned not only for the state 
of the Union but for the best interests of 
their own organization, the U.S. Congress. 

In keeping with this concern, Speaker Ray- 
burn proposed and Congress enacted the leg- 
islation leading to the construction of this 
great and mighty edifice. In so doing, he 
acted in response to a burning need for addi- 
tional space, and the results are impressive, 
from every point of view. Mr. Rayburn would 
be proud to see this building, and I, as his 
friend, am proud to speak in its behalf. 

So far as the gymnasium is concerned, I 
am certain it will be put to use in the ex- 
pected manner, by the many Congressmen 
who fully recognize the interrelationship of 
mental and physical coordination, both of 
which are so vital to the vigor of our Nation. 

As Speaker and also as chairman of the 
House Office Commission I am so pleased 
that it was the unanimous vote of the com- 
mission to name the gymnasium the Albert 
Thomas Gymnasium, for ALBERT THOMAS is 
truly one of God’s noblemen. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make an announcement. 

After consultation with the majority 
and minority leaders, and with their con- 
sent and approval, the Chair announces 
that on today, the day set for a joint ses- 
sion to hear an address by the President 
of the United States, only the doors im- 
mediately opposite the Speaker and those 
on his left and right will be open. 

No one will be allowed on the floor of 
the House who does not have the privi- 
lege of the floor of the House. 

The Chair is now going to declare a 
recess until this evening, when the two 
Houses will meet in joint session to hear 
an address by the President of the Unit- 
ed States. 
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The House will stand in recess until 
approximately 8:40 p.m., the bells to be 
rung at 8:25 p.m. 


RECESS 


Accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 17 min- 
utes p.m.), the House stood in recess 
until 8 o’clock and 40 minutes p.m. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
8 o’clock and 40 minutes p.m. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 352. Concurrent resolution 
providing that the two Houses of Congress 
assembled in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Monday, March 15, 1965, at 9 
o’clock post meridian to receive the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


JOINT SESSION OF THE HOUSE AND 
SENATE HELD PURSUANT TO THE 
PROVISIONS OF HOUSE CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION 352 TO HEAR 
AN ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 117) 


The SPEAKER of the House presided. 

The Doorkeeper, Hon. William M. 
Miller, announced the Vice President 
and Members of the U.S. Senate who 
entered the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Vice President taking the 
chair at the right of the Speaker, and 
the Members of the Senate the seats re- 
served for them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the committee to escort 
the President of the United States into 
the Chamber the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, Mr. ALBERT, the gentleman from 
Louisiana, Mr. Boces, the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. CELLER, the gentle- 
man from Michigan, Mr. GERALD R. FORD, 
and the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
ARENDS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the part 
of the Senate, the Chair appoints as 
members of the committee of escort for 
the President of the United States the 
Senator from Montana, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
the Senator from Florida, Mr. SMATHERS, 
the Senator from Arizona, Mr. HAYDEN, 
the Senator from Louisiana, Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, the Senator from Arkansas, Mr. 
McCLELLaNn, the Senator from Illinois, 
Mr. Dimxsen, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. KUCHEL, the Senator from 
Vermont, Mr. Arken, and the Senator 
from Massachusetts, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 

The Doorkeeper, Hon. William M. Mil- 
ler, announced the ambasadors, minis- 
ters, and chargés d'affaires of foreign 
governments. 

The ambassadors, ministers, and 
chargés d’affaires of foreign govern- 
ments entered the Hall of the House of 
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Representatives and took the seats re- 
served for them. 

The Doorkeeper, Hon. William M. 
Miller, announced the Chief Justice of 
the United States and the Associate Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
and the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives and took the 
seats reserved for them in front of the 
Speaker’s rostrum. 

The Doorkeeper, Hon. William M. 
Miller, announced the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States. 

The members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States entered 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
and took the seats reserved for them in 
front of the Speaker's rostrum, 

At 9 o’clock and 1 minute p.m. the 
Doorkeeper, Hon. William M. Miller, an- 
nounced the President of the United 
States. 

The President of the United States, 
escorted by the committee of Senators 
and Representatives, entered the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, and stood 
at the Clerk’s desk. [Applause, the 
Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the 
Congress, I have the great pleasure, the 
highest privilege and the distinguished— 
and I might also say personal—honor of 
presenting to you the President of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDENT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
President, Members of the Congress, I 
speak tonight for the dignity of man and 
the destiny of democracy. 

I urge every member of both parties— 
Americans of all religions and of all 
colors—from every section of this coun- 
try—to join me in that cause. 

At times history and fate meet at a 
single time in a single place to shape a 
turning point in man’s unending search 
for freedom. So it was at Lexington and 
Concord. So it was a century ago at 
Appomattox. So it was last week in 
Selma, Ala. 

There, long-suffering men and women 
peacefully protested the denial of their 
rights as Americans. Many were brutal- 
ly assaulted. One good man—a man of 
God—was killed. 

There was no cause for pride in what 
has happened in Selma. 

There is no cause for self-satisfaction 
in the long denial of equal rights of mil- 
lions of Americans. 

But there is cause for hope and for 
faith in our democracy in what is hap- 
pening here tonight. 

For the cries of pain, and the hymns 
and protests of oppressed people, have 
summoned into convocation all the maj- 
esty of this great.Government, the Gov- 
ernment of the greatest Nation on earth. 

Our mission is at once the oldest and 
most basic of this country: to right 
wrong, to do justice, to serve man. 

In our time we have come to live with 
the moments of great crisis. Our lives 
have been marked with debate about 
great issues—issues of war and peace, 
issues of prosperity and depression. But 
rarely, in any time, does an issue lay bare 
the secret heart of America itself. Rare- 
ly are we met with the challenge, not to 
our growth or abundance, or our welfare 
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or our security—but rather to the values 
and the purposes and the meaning of 
our beloved Nation. 

The issue of equal rights for Ameri- 
can Negroes is such an issue. And 
should we defeat every enemy, and 
should we double our wealth and conquer 
the stars and still be unequal to this is- 
sue, then we will have failed as a people 
and as a nation. 

For with a country as with a person, 
“What is a man profited, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?” 

There is no Negro problem. There is 
no southern problem. There is no 
northern problem. There is only an 
American problem. 

And we are met here tonight as Amer- 
icans—not as Democrats or Republi- 
cans—we are met here as Americans to 
solve that problem. 

This was the first nation in the history 
of the world to be founded with a pur- 
pose. The great phrases of that purpose 
still sound in every American heart, 
north and south: “All men are created 
equal! Government by consent of the 
governed“ Give me liberty or give me 
death.” And those are not just clever 
words and those are not just empty 
theories. In their name Americans have 
fought and died for two centuries and 
tonight around the world they stand 
there as guardians of our liberty risking 
their lives. 

Those words are a promise to every 
citizen that he shall share in the dig- 
nity of man. This dignity cannot be 
found in a man’s possessions. It cannot 
be found in his power or in his position. 
It really rests on his right to be treated 
as a man equal in opportunity to all 
others. It says that he shall share in 
freedom, he shall choose his leaders, edu- 
cate his children, provide for his family 
according to his ability and his merits 
as a human being. 

To apply any other test—to deny a 
man his hopes because of his color or 
race or his religion or the place of his 
birth—is not only to do injustice, it is 
to deny America and to dishonor the 
dead who gave their lives for American 
freedom. 

Our fathers believed that if this noble 
view of the rights of man was to fiour- 
ish, if must be rooted in democracy. The 
most basic right of all was the right to 
choose your own leaders. The history 
of this country in large measure, is the 
history of the expansion of that right to 
all of our people. 

Many of the issues of civil rights are 
very complex and most difficult. But 
about this there can and should be no 
argument. Every American citizen must 
have an equal right to vote. There is 
no reason which can excuse the denial 
of that right. There is no duty which 
weighs more heavily on us than the duty 
we have to insure that right. 

Yet the harsh fact is that in many 
places in this country men and women 
are kept from voting simply because 
they are Negroes. 

Every device of which human ingenu- 
ity is capable has been used to deny this 
right. The Negro citizen may go to reg- 
ister only to be told that the day is 
wrong, or the hour is late, or the official 
in charge is absent. 
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And if he persists, and if he manages 
to present himself to the registrar, he 
may be disqualified because he did not 
spell out his middle name or because he 
abbreviated a word on the application. 

And if he manages to fill out an ap- 
plication he is given a test. The registrar 
is the sole judge of whether he passes this 
test. He may be asked to recite the en- 
tire Constitution, or explain the most 
complex provisions of State law and even 
a college degree cannot be used to prove 
that he can read and write. 

For the fact is that the only way to 
2 these barriers is to show a white 

n. 

Experience has clearly shown that the 
existing process of law cannot overcome 
systematic and ingenious discrimination. 
No law that we now have on the books— 
and I have helped to put three of them 
there—can insure the right to vote when 
local officials are determined to deny it. 

In such a case our duty must be clear 
to all of us. The Constitution says that 
no person shall be kept from voting be- 
cause of his race or his color. We have 
all sworn an oath before God to support 
and to defend that Constitution. 

We must now act in obedience to that 
oath. 

Wednesday I will send to Congress a 
law designed to eliminate illegal barriers 
to the right to vote. 

The broad principles of that bill will 
be in the hands of the Democratic and 
Republican leaders tomorrow. After 
they have reviewed it, it will come here 
formally as a bill. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to 
come here tonight at the invitation of the 
leadership to reason with my friends, to 
give them my views, and to visit with my 
former colleagues. 

I have had prepared a more compre- 
hensive analysis of the legislation which 
I had intended to transmit to the Clerk 
tomorrow, but which I will submit to the 
Clerk tonight. But I want to really dis- 
cuss with you now, briefly, the main pro- 
posals of this legislation. 

This bill will strike down restrictions 
to voting in all elections—Federal, State, 
and local—which have been used to deny 
Negroes the right to vote. 

This bill will establish a simple, uni- 
form standard which cannot be used 
however ingenious the effort to flout our 
Constitution. 

It will provide for citizens to be regis- 
tered by officials of the U.S. Government 
if the State officials refuse to register 
them. 

It will eliminate tedious, unnecessary 
lawsuits which delay the right to vote. 

Finally, this legislation will insure 
that properly registered individuals are 
not prohibited from voting. 

I will welcome the suggestions from all 
the Members of Congress—I have no 
doubt that I will get some—on ways and 
means to strengthen this law and to make 
it effective. But experience has plainly 
shown that this is the only path to carry 
out the command of the Constitution. 

To those who seek to avoid action by 
their National Government in their home 
communities—who want to and who 
seek to maintain purely local control 
over elections—the answer is simple. 
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Open your polling places to all your 
people. 

Allow men and women to register and 
vote whatever the color of their skin. 

Extend the rights of citizenship to 
every citizen of this land. 

There is no constitutional issue here. 
The command of the Constitution is 
plain. 

There is no moral issue. It is wrong 
deadly wrong—to deny any of your fel- 
low Americans the right to vote in this 
country. 

There is no issue of States rights or 
National rights. There is only the strug- 
gle for human rights. 

I have not the slightest doubt what 
will be your answer. 

But the last time a President sent a 
civil rights bill to the Congress it con- 
tained a provision to protect voting rights 
in Federal elections. That civil rights 
bill was passed after 8 long months of 
debate. And when that bill came to my 
desk from the Congress for my signature, 
the heart of the voting provision had 
been eliminated. 

This time, on this issue, there must be 
no delay, or no hesitation, or no com- 
promise with our purpose. 

We cannot, we must not refuse to pro- 
tect the right of every American to vote 
in every election that he may desire to 
participate in. 

And we ought not and we cannot and 
we must not wait another 8 months 
before we get a bill. We have already 
waited a hundred years and more. And 
the time for waiting is gone. 

So I ask you to join me in working long 
hours, nights, and weekends if necessary 
to pass this bill. And I do not make this 
request lightly, for from the window 
where I sit with the problems of our 
country I recognize that from outside 
this Chamber is the outraged conscience 
of a nation—the grave concern of many 
nations—and the harsh judgment of his- 
tory on our acts. 

But even if we pass this bill, the battle 
will not be over. What happened in 
Selma is part of a far larger movement 
which reaches into every section and 
State of America. It is the effort of 
American Negroes to secure for them- 
selves the full blessings of American life. 

Their cause must be our cause too, be- 
cause it is not just Negroes but really it 
is all of us, who must overcome the crip- 
pling legacy of bigotry and injustice. 
And we shall overcome. 

As a man whose roots go deeply into 
southern soil I know how agonizing 
racial feelings are. I know how difficult 
it is to reshape the attitudes and the 
structure of our society. 

But a century has passed—more than 
100 years—since the Negro was freed. 
And he is not fully free tonight. It was 
more than 100 years ago that Abraham 
Lincoln, a great President of another 
party, signed the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. But emancipation is a procla- 
mation and not a fact. 

A century has passed—more than 100 
years—since equality was promised. And 
yet the Negro is not equal. 

A century has passed since the day of 
promise. And the promise is unkept. 
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The time of justice has now come. 
And I tell you that I believe sincerely 
that no force can hold it back. It is 
right—in the eyes of man and God 
that it should come. And when it does, 
I think that day will brighten the lives of 
every American. 

For Negroes are not the only victims. 
How many white children have gone 
uneducated and how many white fami- 
lies have lived in stark poverty—how 
many white lives have been scarred by 
fear because we have wasted our energy 
and our substance to maintain the bar- 
riers of hatred and terror. 

And so I say to all of you here and to 
all in the Nation tonight that those who 
appeal to you to hold on to the past do 
so at the cost of denying you your future. 

This great, rich, restless country can 
offer opportunity and education and 
hope to all—all black and white, all 
North and South, sharecropper and city 
dweller. These are the enemies—pov- 
erty, ignorance, disease—they are our 
enemies, not our fellow man, not our 
neighbor. And these enemies too—pov- 
erty, disease, and ignorance—we shall 
overcome. 

Now let none of us, in any section, look 
with prideful righteousness on the trou- 
bles in another section or the problems 
of our neighbors. There is really no part 
of America where the promise of equal- 
ity has been fully kept. In Buffalo as 
well as in Birmingham, in Philadelphia 
as well as Selma, Americans are strug- 
gling for the fruits of freedom. 

This is one nation. What happens in 
Selma or in Cincinnati is a matter of 
legitimate concern to every American. 
But let us look within our own hearts 
and our own communities, and let each 
of us put our shoulder to the wheel to 
root out injustice wherever it exists. 

As we meet here in this peaceful, his- 
toric Chamber tonight, men from the 
South, some of whom were at Iwo Jima, 
men from the North, who have carried 
Old Glory to far corners of the world 
and brought it back without a stain on 
it, men from the East and from the West, 
are all fighting together without regard 
to religion or color or region in Vietnam. 
Men from every region fought for us 
across the world 20 years ago. 

And now, in these common dangers 
and these common sacrifices, the South 
made its contribution of honor and gal- 
lantry no less than any other region of 
the Great Republic, and in some in- 
stances—a great many of them—more. 

And I have not the slightest doubt that 
good men from everywhere in this coun- 
try—from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, from the Golden Gate to the 
harbors along the Atlantic—will rally 
now together in this cause to vindicate 
the freedom of all Americans. For all of 
us owe this duty, and I believe that all of 
us will respond to it. 

Your President makes that request of 
every American. 

The real hero of this struggle is the 
American Negro. His actions and pro- 
tests—his courage to risk safety, and 
even to risk his life—have awakened the 
conscience of this Nation. His demon- 
strations have been designed to call at- 
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tention to injustice, designed to provoke 
change, designed to stir reform. He has 
called upon us to make good the promise 
of America. And who among us can say 
that we would have made the same 
progress were it not for his persistent 
bravery and his faith in American 
democracy? 

For at the real heart of battle for 
equality is a deep-seated belief in the 
democratic process. Equality depends 
not on the force of arms or tear gas, but 
depends upon the force of moral right— 
not on recourse to violence but on re- 
spect for law and order. 

There have been many pressures upon 
your President—and there will be others 
as the days come and go—but I pledge 
you tonight that we intend to fight this 
battle where it should be fought, in the 
courts and in the Congress and in the 
hearts of men. 

We must preserve the right of free 
speech and the right of free assembly. 
But the right of free speech does not 
carry with it, as has been said, the right 
to holler “fire” in a crowded theater. 
We must preserve the right to free as- 
sembly, but free assembly does not carry 
with it the right to block public thor- 
oughfares to traffic. 

We do have a right to protest and a 
right to march under conditions that do 
not infringe the constitutional rights of 
our neighbors. And I intend to protect 
all those rights as long as I am permitted 
to serve in this office. 

We will guard against violence, know- 
ing it strikes from our hands the very 
weapons with which we seek progress— 
obedience to law, and belief in Ameri- 
can values. 

In Selma, as elsewhere, we seek and 
pray for peace. We seek order. We seek 
unity. 

But we will not accept the peace of 
stified rights, or the order imposed by 
fear, or the unity that stifles protest. 
For peace cannot be purchased at the 
cost of liberty. 

In Selma tonight—and we had a good 
day there—as in every city, we are work- 
ing for a just and peaceful settlement. 
And we must all remember—after this 
speech I am making tonight, after the 
police and the FBI and the marshals have 
all gone, and after you have promptly 
passed this bill—the people of Selma and 
the other cities of the Nation must still 
live and work together. And when the 
attention of the Nation has gone else- 
where they must try to heal the wounds 
and to build a new community. This 
cannot be easily done on a battleground 
of violence, as the history of the South 
itself shows. It is in recognition of this 
that men of both races have shown such 
an outstandingly impressive responsi- 
bility in recent days—last Tuesday, and 
again today. 

The bill that I am presenting to you 
will be known as a civil rights bill. But, 
in a larger sense, most of the program 
I am recommending is a civil rights pro- 
gram. Its object is to open the city of 
hope to all people of all races. 

Because all Americans just must have 
the right to vote. And we are going to 
give them that right. 
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All Americans must have the privi- 
leges of citizenship regardless of race. 
And they are going to have those privi- 
leges of citizenship regardless of race. 

But I would like to caution you and 
remind you that to exercise these privi- 
leges takes much more than legal right. 
It requires a trained mind and a healthy 
body. It requires a decent home, and the 
chance to find a job, and the opportunity 
to escape from the clutches of poverty. 

Of course people cannot contribute to 
the Nation if they are never taught to 


read or write, if their bodies are stunted 


from hunger, if their sickness goes un- 
tended, if their life is spent in hopeless 
poverty just drawing a welfare check. 

So we want to open the gates to op- 
portunity. But we are also going to give 
all our people—black and white—the help 
that they need to walk through those 
gates. 

My first job after college was as a 
teacher in Cotulla, Tex., in a small Mex- 
ican-American school. Few of them 
could speak English and I could not speak 
much Spanish. My students were poor 
and they often came to class without 
breakfast—hungry. And they knew, even 
in their youth the pain of prejudice. 
They never seemed to know why people 
disliked them, but they knew it was so 
because I saw it in their eyes. 

I often walked home late in the after- 
noon after the classes were finished wish- 
ing there was more that I could do. But 
all I knew was to teach them the little 
that I knew—hoping that it might help 
them against the hardships that lay 
ahead. 

Somehow you never forget what pover- 
ty and hatred can do when you see its 
scars on the hopeful face of a young 
child. 

I never thought then in 1928 that I 
would be standing here in 1965. It never 
even occurred to me in my fondest dreams 
that I might have the chance to help the 
sons and daughters of those students— 
and to help people like them all over this 
country. 

But now I do have that chance and I 
will let you in on a secret—I mean to 
use it. 

And T hope that you will use it with me. 

This is the richest and most powerful 
country which ever occupied this globe. 
The might of past empires is little com- 
pared to ours. 

But I do not want to be the President 
who built empires, or sought grandeur, 
or extended dominion. 

I want to be the President who edu- 
cated young children to the wonders of 
their world. 

I want to be the President who helped 
to feed the hungry and to prepare them 
to be taxpayers instead of tax-eaters. 

I want to be the President who helped 
the poor to find their own way and who 
protected the right of every citizen to 
vote in every election. 

I want to be the President who helped 
to end hatred among his fellow men and 
who promoted love among the people of 
all races and all regions and all parties. 

I want to be the President who helped 
to end war among the brothers of this 
earth. 
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And so at the request of your beloved 
Speaker and the Senator from Montana, 
the majority leader, Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
the Senator from Illinois, the minority 
leader, Mr, DIRKSEN, and Mr. MCCULLOCH 
and others, Members of both parties, I 
come here tonight not as President Roo- 
sevelt came down one time in person to 
veto a bonus bill; not as President Tru- 
man came down one time to urge the 
passage of a railroad bill. But I come 
here to ask you to share this task with 
me and to share it with the people we 
both work for. 

I want this to be the Congress—Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike—which 
did all these things for all these people. 

Beyond this great Chamber—out yon- 
der in the 50 States are the people we 
serve. Who can tell what deep and un- 
spoken hopes are in their hearts tonight 
as they sit there and listen? We all can 
guess, from our own lives, how difficult 
they often find their own pursuit of hap- 
piness; how many problems each little 
family has. They look most of all to 
themselves for their future. 

= I think that they also look to each 
of us. 

Above the pyramid on the great seal 
of the United States it says in Latin, 
“God has favored our undertaking.” 

God will not favor everything that we 
do. It is rather our duty to divine His 
will. I cannot help but believe that 
He truly understands and that He really 
favors the undertaking that we begin 
here tonight. 

At 9 o’clock and 50 minutes p.m., the 
President, accompanied by the commit- 
tee of escort, retired from the Hall of 
the House of Representatives. 

The Doorkeeper, Hon. William M. 
Miller, escorted the guests from the 
Chamber in the following order: 

The members of the President's 
Cabinet. 

The Chief Justice of the United States 
and the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court. 

The ambassadors, ministers, and 
charges d’affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the joint session of the two Houses dis- 
solved. 

Accordingly, at 9 o'clock and 54 
minutes p.m., the joint session of the 
two Houses was dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired to 
their Chamber. 


RIGHT TO VOTE—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 117) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In this same month 95 years ago—on 

March 30, 1870—the Constitution of the 

United States was amended for the 15th 
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time to guarantee that no citizen of our 
land should be denied the right to vote 
because of race or color. 

The command of the 15th amendment 
is unequivocal and its equal force upon 
State governments and the Federal Gov- 
ernment is unarguable. 

Section 1 of this amendment provides: 

The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 

By the oath I have taken “to pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States,” duty directs— 
and strong personal conviction impels— 
that I advise the Congress that action is 
necessary, and necessary now, if the Con- 
stitution is to be upheld and the rights of 
all citizens are not to be mocked, abused, 
and denied. 

I must regretfully report to the Con- 
gress the following facts: 

1. That the 15th amendment of our 
Constitution is today being systemati- 
cally and willfully circumvented in cer- 
tain State and local jurisdictions of our 
Nation. 

2. That representatives of such State 
and local governments acting “under the 
color of law,” are denying American 
citizens the right to vote on the sole basis 
of race or color. 

3. That, as a result of these practices, 
in some areas of our country today no 
significant number of American citizens 
of the Negro race can be registered to 
vote except upon the intervention and 
order of a Federal court. 

4. That the remedies available under 
law to citizens thus denied their consti- 
tutional rights—and the authority pres- 
ently available to the Federal Govern- 
ment to act in their behalf—are clearly 
inadequate. 

5. That the denial of these rights and 
the frustration of efforts to obtain mean- 
ingful relief from such denial without 
undue delay is contributing to the cre- 
ation of conditions which are both inimi- 
cal to our domestic order and tranquillity 
and incompatible with the standards of 
equal justice and individual dignity on 
which our society stands. 

I am, therefore, calling upon the Con- 
gress to discharge the duty authorized 
in section 2 of the 15th amendment to 
enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.” 

2 

It could never be a welcome duty for 
any President to place before Congress 
such a report of the willful failure and 
refusal of public officials to honor, re- 
spect, and abide by any provision of the 
Constitution of the United States. It is 
especially repugnant to report such dis- 
regard directed against the 15th amend- 
ment by officials at the State and local 
levels. 

The essence of our American tradition 
of State and local governments is the be- 
lief expressed by Thomas Jefferson that 
government is best which is closest to 
the people. Yet that belief is betrayed 
by those State and local officials who en- 
gage in denying the right of citizens to 
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vote. Their actions serve only to assure 
that their State governments and local 
governments shall be remote from the 
people, least representative of the peo- 
ple’s will and least responsive to the 
people’s wishes. 

If there were no other reasons, the 
strengthening and protection of the vital 
role of State and local governments 
would be reasons enough to act against 
the denial of the right to vote for any 
of our citizens. 

But there are other reasons to act— 
clear, compelling, and present reasons. 

1. The challenge now presented is 
more than a challenge to our Constitu- 
tion—it is a blatant affront to the con- 
science of this generation of Americans. 
Discrimination based on race or color is 
reprehensible and intolerable to the 
great American majority. In every na- 
tional forum, where they have chosen to 
test popular sentiment, defenders of dis- 
crimination have met resounding rejec- 
tion. Americans now are not willing that 
the acid of the few shall be allowed to 
corrode the souls of the many. 

The Congress, the courts, and the Ex- 
ecutive, acting together in clear response 
to the will of the people and the mandate 
of the Constitution, have achieved more 
progress toward equality of rights in re- 
cent years than in all the years gone be- 
fore. This tide will not be turned. The 
purposeful many need not and will not 
bow to the willful few. 

2. In our system, the first right and 
most vital of all our rights is the right to 
vote. Jefferson described the elective 
franchise as “the ark of our safety.” It 
is from the exercise of this right that the 
guarantee of all our other rights flows. 

Unless the right to vote be secure and 
undenied, all other rights are insecure 
and subject to denial for all our citizens. 
The challenge to this right is a challenge 
to America itself. We must meet this 
challenge as decisively as we would meet 
a challenge mounted against our land 
from enemies abroad. 

3. In the world, America stands for— 
and works for—the right of all men to 
govern themselves through free, unin- 
hibited elections. An ink bottle broken 
against an American Embassy, a fire set 
in an American library, an insult com- 
mitted against our American flag, any- 
where in the world, does far less injury 
to our country and our cause than the 
discriminatory denial of the right of any 
American citizen at home to vote on the 
basis of race or color. 

The issue presented by the present 
challenge to our Constitution and our 
conscience transcends legalism, although 
it does not transcend the law itself. We 
are challenged to demonstrate that there 
are no sanctuaries within our law for 
those who flaunt it. We are challenged, 
also, to demonstrate by our prompt, 
fitting, and adequate response now that 
the hope of our system is not force, not 
arms, not the might of milita, or mar- 
shals—but the law itself. 

1 
The problem of discriminatory denial 


of the right to vote has been with us 
ever since colonial times. 
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The test of real property ownership 
was universal among the colonies and 
religious qualifications were numerous. 
Race, color, sex, age, employment, and 
residence were all used as the basis for 
qualifying voters. Such restrictions con- 
tinued to flourish among the States even 
after formation of the Union. 

The first literacy tests were legislated 
in Northern States in an effort to ex- 
clude immigrants—especially Trish 
from the franchise. When the 15th 
amendment was adopted, there were 
only six States which had never dis- 
criminated. against voting by Negroes. 

If discrimination has been a prevalent 
practice in our history of voting rights, 
the struggle against discrimination has 
been our consistent purpose generation 
after generation. 

Since the adoption of the Bill of 
Rights, no other right has been strength- 
ened and fortified so often by constitu- 
tional amendment as the right to vote. 
As early as 1804—and as recently as 
1964—the Constitution of the United 
States has been amended on at least six 
occasions to prohibit discrimination 
against the right to vote, to enlarge the 
franchise, and to assure the expression of 
the people’s will as registered by them at 
the polls. 

The challenge facing us today is not a 
challenge of what the Constitution of 
the United States shall say—but of what 
it shall mean. 

What the 15th amendment says is un- 
mistakable. What the 15th amendment 
actually means for some Americans in 
some jurisdictions is diametrically op- 
posite to the clear intent of the language. 

By the device of equal laws, unequally 
applied, Negro Americans are being de- 
nied the right and opportunity to vote 
and discrimination is given sanction un- 
der color of law. Varieties of techniques 
are infinite. Three are most common- 
place. 

1. THE TECHNIQUE OF TECHNICAL “ERROR” 

Negro applicants for registration are 
disqualified on grounds of technical “er- 
rors” in their registration forms. In- 
stances of record show Negroes disquali- 
fied for “errors” such as failure to write 
out middle names, abbreviating the words 
“street” and “avenue” in addresses, or 
failing to compute age exactly to the day. 
Where this technique is employed, “er- 
rors” are found in substantially all appli- 
cations filed by Negroes, but few or none 
in applications filed by whites. 


2. THE TECHNIQUE OF NONCOOPERATION 


A technique commonly used in con- 
junction with the “error” technique in- 
volves simple noncooperation by the reg- 
istrar. Thus, he may be out“ for most 
of the day during registration periods. 
Registration may be possible only on cer- 
tain days each month. Limits may be 
imposed upon the number of applicants 
processed each registration day. The 
variety of circumventions possible by this 
device is endless. 

3. THE TECHNIQUE OF SUBJECTIVE TESTS 

By far the common technique by which 
Negro citizens are prevented from exer- 
cising their right to register and to vote 
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is the use of subjective tests, unfairly ad- 
ministered literacy tests, tests of “under- 
standing,” and tests of “character.” The 
only standard used is the whim of the 
registrar. Such devices are used as ve- 
hicles for the rejection of untold thou- 
sands of voters—solely on the basis of 
race and color. 

Whatever the technique, the intended 
purpose of such device is effectively 
served. 

In one State 10 years ago, 59.6 percent 
of voting age white persons were regis- 
tered to vote. Only 4.3 percent of eligi- 
ble Negroes were registered to vote. The 
changes since then are negligible. 

In several States, there are counties 
with sizable Negro populations where not 
a single Negro is registered to vote. 

In scores of other counties where dis- 
crimination is not so blatant, it remains 
far more difficult for Negroes to register 
than for whites. 

Too frequently discrimination is the 
aim and intent of such device—and dis- 
crimination is the result. 

m 


The Congress and the executive branch 
of the Federal Government have recog- 
nized—and sought to meet—these chal- 
lenges to the authority of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I am proud 
to have been closely associated with the 
succession of Federal enactments, begin- 
ning in 1957 with the first civil rights 
law in more than 80 years. 

The major steps taken have been 
these: 

1. The Civil Rights Act of 1957: The 
approach of this statute was to chal- 
lenge through litigation the discrimina- 
tory use of vote tests. 

2. The Civil Rights Act of 1960: This 
statute, pursuing the same approach, 
sought to simplify such litigation. 

3. The Civil Rights Act of 1964: Still 
following the same approach, sought to 
expedite litigation. 

In some areas litigation has been effec- 
tive. But 8 years of litigation has made 
it clear that the prompt and fair regis- 
tration of qualified Negro citizens cannot 
be achieved under present legislation in 
the face of consistent defiance of the 
laws of Congress or the command of the 
Constitution. 

Iv 

The challenge facing us is clear and 
immediate—it is also profound. 

The Constitution is being flouted. 

The intent of Congress expressed 
three times in the last 7 years is being 
frustrated. 

The national will is being denied. 

The integrity of our Federal system is 
in contest. 

Unless we act anew, with dispatch and 
resolution, we shall sanction a sad and 
sorrowful course for the future. For if 
the 15th amendment is successfully 
flouted today, tomorrow the 1st amend- 
ment, the 4th amendment, the 5th 
amendment, the 6th, and 8th—indeed, 
all the provisions of the Constitution on 
which our system stands—will be subject 
to disregard and erosion. Our essential 
strength as a society governed by the 
rule of law will be crippled and corrupted 
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and the unity of our system hollowed 
out and left meaningless. 

For these reasons, therefore, I ask the 
Congress under the power clearly 
granted by the 15th amendment to en- 
act legislation which would: 

1. Strike down restrictions to vot- 
ing in all elections—Federal, State, and 
local—which have been used to deny 
Negroes the right to vote. 

2. Establish in all States and coun- 
ties where the right to vote has been 
denied on account of race a simple stand- 
ard of voter registration which will 
make it impossible to thwart the 15th 
amendment. 

3. Prohibit the use of new tests and 
devices wherever they may be used 
for discriminatory purposes. 

4. Provide adequate power to in- 
sure, if necessary, that Federal officials 
can perform functions essential to the 
right to vote whenever State officials 
deny that right. 

5. Eliminate the opportunity to delay 
the right to vote by resort to tedious and 
unnecessary lawsuits. 

6. Provide authority to insure that 
properly registered individuals will not 
be prohibited from voting. 

Our purpose is not—and shall never 
be—either the quest for power or the de- 
sire to punish. We seek to increase the 
power of the people over all their govern- 
ments, not to enhance the power of the 
Federal Government over any of the 
people. 

For the life of this Republic, our people 
have zealously guarded their liberty 
against abuses of power by their govern- 
ments. The one weapon they have used 
is the mightiest weapon in the arsenal of 
democracy—the vote. This has been 
enough, for as Woodrow Wilson said, 
“The instrument of all reform in America 
is the ballot.” 

Yet today, in areas of America, seg- 
ments of our populace must live in just 
that involuntary condition—policed by 
forces they have no voice in choosing 
and forced to abide by laws they have no 
vote in adopting. 

A people divided over the right to vote 
can never build a Nation united. 

I am determined that these years shall 
be devoted to perfecting our unity so 
that we may pursue more successfully 
the fulfillment of our high purposes at 
home and in the world. While I have 
proposed to you other measures to serve 
the strengthening of our free society and 
the happiness of our free people, I regard 
action on the measures proposed in this 
message to be first in priority. We can- 
not have government for all the people 
until we first make certain it is govern- 
ment of and by all the people. 

LYNDON B, JOHNSON. 

Tue WHITE House, March 15, 1965. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 9 o’clock and 56 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 16, 1965, at 12 o’clock noon. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


734. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
indicating the necessity for supplemental 
estimates of appropriations for various agen- 
cles for the fiscal year 1965 to finance the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965 (H. Doc. No. 110); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

735. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting a report in- 
dicating the necessity for supplemental esti- 
mates of appropriations for various depart- 
ments for fiscal year 1965 and amendments to 
the request for appropriations transmitted 
in the budget for the fiscal year 1966 (H. Doc. 
No. 111); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

736. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States transmitting a 
report indicating the necessity for a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the In- 
ter-American Development Bank for fiscal 
year 1965 (H. Doc. No. 112); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

737. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting a report in- 
dicating the necessity for a supplemental ap- 
propriation to pay claims and judgments 
rendered against the United States, as pro- 
vided by various laws (H. Doc. No. 113); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

738. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting a report in- 
dicating the necessity for a supplemental es- 
timate of appropriation for the District of 
Columbia for fiscal year 1965, and amend- 
ments to the budget for the District of 
Columbia for fiscal year 1966 (H. Doc. No. 
114); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

739. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
September 3, 1964, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a beach erosion study of that 
portion of the south shore of Long Island, 
N.Y., from Fire Island Inlet to Jones Inlet 
prepared in response to an item in section 
101 of the River and Harbor Act of 1962, ap- 
proved October 23, 1962 (Public Law 87-874), 
and in cooperation with the Long Island 
State Park Commission under the provisions 
of section 2 of the river and harbor act ap- 
proved July 3, 1930, as amended and sup- 
plemented (H. Doc. No. 115); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with 49 illustrations, 

740. A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend title 37, 
United States Code, to authorize, under cer- 
tain conditions and at the expense of the 
United States, transportation by commercial 
air carrier for members of the uniformed 
services in connection with emergency 
leave”; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

741. A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, relating to the appoint- 
ment, promotion, separation, and retirement 
of members of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

742. A letter from the Assistant Chief of 
Naval Material (Procurement), Office of 
Naval Material, Department of the Navy, 
transmitting the semiannual report of re- 
search and development procurement actions 
of $50,000 and over for period July 1 through 
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December 31, 1964, pursuant to title 10 U.S.C, 
2357; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
743. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to transfer certain functions 
from the U.S. District Court for the District 
of Columbia to the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions and to certain other 
agencies of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

744. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to amend the Fire and Casualty 
Act of the District of Columbia and to sup- 
plement the Motor Vehicle Safety Responsi- 
bility Act of the District of Columbia in order 
to provide for the indemnification of per- 
sons sustaining injuries or damages as a 
result of the operation of motor vehicles by 
financially irresponsible persons, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

745. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting publica- 
tions titled “Typical Electric Bills, 1964,” 
and “Hydroelectric Plant Construction Cost 
and Annual Production Expenses, 1962-63”; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

746. A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, transmitting the first progress report 
of the Jewish Restitution Successor Orga- 
nization for the period ending December 31, 
1964, pursuant to Public Law 87-846; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

747. A letter from the clerk, US. Court of 
Claims, transmitting copy of the report of 
the court’s opinion and findings on March 12, 
1965, in the case of Harvey-Whipple, Inc. v. 
The United States, Cong. No. 1-58, which had 
been referred to the court pursuant to House 
Resolution 487 of the 85th Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

748. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the 
Federal Firearms Act”; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

749. A letter from the Chief Scout Execu- 
tive, National Council, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, transmitting the 55th annual report on 
the activities and developments of the Boy 
Scouts of America for 1964 (H. Doc. No. 116); 
to the Committee on Education and Labor 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLER: Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. Report on master planning of 
NASA installations; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 167). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 168. Report on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry executive 
departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 1111. A bill 
to provide for the optimum development of 
the Nation’s natural resources through the 
coordinated planning of water and related 
land resources, through the establishment of 
a water resources council and river basin 
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commissions, and by providing financial as- 
sistance to the States in order to increase 
State participation in such planning; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 169). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 4257. A bill to amend the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962, as amended, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 170). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 3044. A bill to authorize payment 
of incentive pay for the performance of 
hazardous duty on the fight deck of an air- 
craft carrier; without amendment (Rept. No. 
171). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H.R. 5571. A bill to amend title 37, 
United States Code, to authorize payment of 
incentive pay for submarine duty to person- 
nel qualified in submarines attached to staffs 
of submarine operational commanders; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 172). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. House Joint Reso- 
lution No. 95. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the waters im- 
pounded by Sanford Dam, Canadian River 
project, Tex., as Lake Meredith”; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 178). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FOUNTAIN: 

H.R. 6241. A bill to amend the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to provide for judicial review of certain 
administrative decisions of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, end Welfare, to enable 
the Secretary to waive the “single State 
agency” requirement, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 6242. A bill to amend the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to provide for judicial review of certain 
administrative decisions of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to enable 
the Secretary to waive the “single State 
agency” requirement, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 6248. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R. 6244. A bill to provide for retirement 
to be based on a new formula; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6245. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 6246. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, 
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By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 6247. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of one additional district judge 
for the eastern district of Virginia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 6248. A bill to limit the use of tem- 
porary employees in the postal field service; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 6249, A bill to make the provisions 
of Public Law 82-253, as amended, inappli- 
cable to the Post Office Department; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6250. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 6251. A bill to exempt physicians from 
liability for emergency care given at the 
scene of an emergency in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 6252. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. McGRATH: 

H.R. 6253. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on amounts paid for refreshment, service, 
and merchandise at roof gardens, cabarets, 
and similar places; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 6254. A bill to provide for the im- 
plementation of voting rights, the appoint- 
ment of Federal registrars, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 6255. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to encourage the use by volume 
mailers of ZIP code through postage rate 
concessions; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 6256. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of that portion of U.S. Highway No. 6 
between Hartford, Conn., and Providence, 
R. I., as a part of the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 6257. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize and facili- 
tate the deduction from gross income by 
teachers of the expenses of education (in- 
cluding certain travel) undertaken by them, 
and to provide a uniform method of prov- 
ing entitlement to such deductions; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 6258. A bill to create a bipartisan 
Commission to study Federal laws limiting 
political activity by officers and employees of 
Government; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

H.R. 6259. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the State of Maryland; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STALBAUM: 

H.R. 6260. A bill to repeal the retailers ex- 
cise taxes on toilet preparations, jewelry and 
related items, ladies’ handbags, luggage, and 
the like, and furs and fur-trimmed coats; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TUPPER: 

H.R. 6261. A bill to establish in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President an Office of 
Community Development; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 
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By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 6262. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance to Pima and Maricopa Counties, 
Ariz., and to the city of Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., of certain lands for recreational pur- 
poses under the provisions of the Recrea- 
tion and Public Purposes Act of 1926; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 6263. A bill to amend titles I and XVI 
of the Social Security Act to liberalize the 
Federal-State programs of health care for the 
aged by authorizing any State to provide 
medical assistance for the aged to individuals 
eligible therefor (and assist in providing 
health care for other aged individuals) under 
voluntary private health insurance plans, and 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to provide tax incentives to encourage pre- 
payment health insurance for the aged; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.R. 6264. A bill to implement the provi- 
sions of section 2 of article XIV of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and section 22 
of the Revised Statutes (2 U.S.C. 6) which 
require that the basis of representation of 
each of the several States in the House of 
Representatives shall be reduced in propor- 
tion to the number of adult citizen inhabi- 
tants of such State whose right to vote is 
denied or abridged; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 6265. A bill to provide for an Adminis- 
trative Counsel of the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R. 6266, A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that certain forms of 
nickel be admitted free of duty; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H.R. 6267. A bill to confirm in the State of 
Utah title to lands lying below the meander 
line of the Great Salt Lake in such State; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 6268. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Golden Spike National 
Monument in the State of Utah; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, CHELF: 

H.R. 6269. A bill to repeal the retailers 
excise taxes on toilet preparations, jewelry, 
and related items, ladies’ handbags, luggage, 
and the like, and furs and fur-trimmed 
coats; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr, DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H.R. 6270. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to prescribe the 
number of hospital beds which must be oper- 
ated by the Veterans’ Administration; and 
to require the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to give public notice 6 months in ad- 
vance of any proposed closing or relocation of 
any veterans’ facility; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 6271. A bill to authorize release on a 
personal recognizance of persons otherwise 
eligible for bail, to credit time spent in 
custody for lack of bail toward service of 
sentence, and to further implement the con- 
stitutional right to bail; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 6272. A bill to amend the coastwise 
laws, to protect the traveling public, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 6273. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide a program of 
insurance for members of the Armed Forces 
who are unable to obtain commercial insur- 
ance at standard rates because of being as- 
signed to duty in a combat zone or perform- 
ing extrahazardous duty; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

H.R. 6274. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code so as to provide free 
postage for members of the Armed Forces 
serving in Vietnam and other combat zones 
designated by the President; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6275, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for deduc- 
tion of certain education expenses of 
teachers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H.R. 6276. A bill to repeal the excise tax on 
amounts paid for communication services or 
facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 6277. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R. 6278. A bill to provide for the garnish- 
ment, execution, or trustee process of wages 
and salaries of civil officers and employees of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, HUTCHINSON: 

H.R. 6279. A bill to repeal the manufac- 
turers’ excise tax on passenger automobiles 
and trucks; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 6280. A bill authorizing the establish- 
ment of the Golden Spike National Monu- 
ment in the State of Utah; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 6281. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr, PICKLE: 

H.R. 6282. A bill to promote a more ade- 
quate national program of water research; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, 

By Mr, REINECKE: 

H.R. 6283. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a series of special postage stamps in 
honor of the American Indian; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 6284. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for low- and moderate-income 
families, to promote orderly urban develop- 
ment, to improve living environment in ur- 
ban areas, and to extend and amend laws re- 
lating to housing, urban renewal, urban mass 
transportation, and community facilities; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R, 6285. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr, SENNER: 

H.R. 6286. A bill to correct inequities in 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, the Retired 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act, and 
in other laws governing civil service retire- 
ment benefits and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6287. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, as amended, to provide 
for the recomputation of annuities of cer- 
tain retired employees who elected reduced 
annuities at the time of retirement in order 
to provide survivor annuities for their 
spouses, and for the recomputation of sur- 
vivor annuities for the surviving spouses of 
certain former employees who died in service 
or after retirement; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
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H.R. 6288. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to provide for the adjust- 
ment of inequities and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 6289. A bill to eliminate the require- 
ment for medical examination of unmarried 
employees electing survivor-annuity benefits; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 6290. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit individuals 
to deduct flood losses over a 3-year period; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 6291. A bill to authorize a comprehen- 
sive program for the maintenance of a 
healthy mining industry in the United States 
and its possessions; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 6292. A bill to strengthen intergov- 
ernmental relations by improving coopera- 
tion and the coordination of federally aided 
activities between the Federal, State, and 
local levels of government, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. POOL: 

H.R. 6293. A bill to provide for a survey by 
the Secretary of the Interior to establish the 
route of the Chisholm Trail and for the es- 
tablishment of markers to identify such 
route, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 6294. A bill to authorize Secret Serv- 
ice agents to make arrests without warrant 
for offenses committed in their presence, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 6295. A bill to provide readjustment 
assistance to veterans who serve in the 
Armed Forces during induction period; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H.R. 6296. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to eliminate the pro- 
visions which reduce the annuities of the 
spouses of retired employees by the amount 
of certain monthly benefits; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 6297. A bill to amend further the 
Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, HOWARD: 

H.R. 6298. A bill to amend the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963 to increase 
the permissible State and local matching of 
Federal funds used for construction of facili- 
ties for public community colleges and public 
technical institutes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 6299. A bill to make the provisions 
of Public Law 82-253, as amended, inapplica- 
ble to the Post Office Department; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 6300. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 6301. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BELCHER: 

H.J. Res. 378. Joint resolution authoriz- 

ing the President to invite the States of the 
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Union and foreign nations to participate in 

the International Petroleum Exposition to 

be held at Tulsa, Okla., May 12 through May 

21, 1966; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. CHELF: 

H.J. Res. 379. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States to 
guarantee the right of any State to appor- 
tion one house of its legislature on factors 
other than population; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.J. Res. 380. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. J. Res. 381. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign nations to participate in 
the International Petroleum Exposition to 
be held at Tulsa, Okla., May 12 through 21, 
1966; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: 

H.J. Res. 382. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign nations to participate in 
the International Petroleum Exposition to be 
held at Tulsa, Okla., May 12 through 21, 1966; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SENNER: 

H.J. Res. 383. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.J. Res. 384. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign nations to participate in 
the International Petroleum Exposition to be 
held at Tulsa, Okla., May 12 through 21, 1966; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H.J. Res. 385. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America providing for a 4- 
year term for Members of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELL: 
H. Con. Res. 353. Concurrent resolution ex- 
g the sense of Congress that the Presi- 
dent should instruct the U.S. mission to the 
United Nations to bring the Baltic States 
question before that body with a view to ob- 
taining the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; the return 
of exiles from these nations from slave labor 
camps in the Soviet Union; and the conduct 
of free elections in these nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: A 

100. By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: Memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Mon- 
tana requesting that certain provisions of 
Public Law 566 be enlarged to fit the needs 
of the State of Montana and other Western 
States by raising the flood control allowance 
to 12,600 acre-feet, the reservoir limitation 
to 40,000 acre-feet, and the watershed drain- 
age area to 400,000 acres; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

101, Also a memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Montana questioning and pro- 
testing the announced closure of the Glasgow 
Air Force Base located at Glasgow, Mont.; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

102. Also a memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Montana requesting that the 1968 
National Boy Scout Jamboree be held in 
Glacier National Park; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 
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103. Also a memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Montana asking Congress to ac- 
quire Fort Union, N. Dak., as a national his- 
toric site and a national park under the ad- 
ministration of the U.S. Department of the 
Interior, National Park Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

104. Also a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana asking that the scenic 
beauty of Montana be given full considera- 
tion by Federal agencies when other natural 
resources are being developed; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

105. Also a memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Montana requesting the reduction 
of costs of transporting Montana wheat for 
export; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

106. Also a memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Montana asking that the Federal 
Government locate a regional medical cen- 
ter in Montana; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

107. Also a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana urging development of 
the Upper Missouri River as outlined by the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers modified plan 
IV; to the Committee on Public Works. 

108. Also a memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Montana urging the Federal Govern- 
ment to construct the proposed multipurpose 
Glacier View Dam on the North Fork of the 
Flathead River with proper emphasis on flood 
control, giving persons and firms in Montana 
first priority for electric power resulting from 
development of water resources in the State; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

109. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Alaska, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States requesting approval of a pro- 
posal for a study of disaster insurance; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

110. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States requesting the Federal Government to 
initiate and effectuate studies and measures 
to restore and preserve the scenic beauty of 
the American Falls of the Niagara River; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

111. Also a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to continuing the policy of providing 
technical assistance to soil conservation dis- 
trict and cooperating land owners and opera- 
tors without requiring payment to the Fed- 
eral Government for such services; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

112. Also a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to supporting legislation to shorten 
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the continuous working hours of railroad em- 
ployees for the purpose of safeguarding their 
health and safety; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

113, Also a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to support legislation requiring that 
cigarettes be labeled as hazardous to health; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

114. Also a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of California, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to designating the fourth Fri- 
day of September of every year as American 
Indian Day; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

115. Also a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of California, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to construction of Eel River 
levees and flood control dams; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 6302. A bill for the relief of Panorea 
G. Vourletsis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 6303. A bill for the relief of Yee Sik 

Quoon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 6304. A bill for the relief of Franco 

Corso; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R. 6305. A bill for the relief of lessees of 
a certain tract of land in Logtown, Miss.; 
to the Committeee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6306. A bill authorizing the pres- 
entation of the Bronze Star Medal to Sidney 
Clinton Stern; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6307. A bill for the relief of the estates 
of certain former members of the U.S. Navy 
Band; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 6308. A bill for the relief of Berch 
Khachadourian (also known as Bertch An- 
tranik Hadjadourian); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6309. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Liburdi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6310. A bill for the relief of Stavros 
Serassis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 6311. A bill for the relief of Elpidio 
and Natividad Damazo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R.6312. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Menna; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 6313. A bill for the relief of Elpidio 
and Natividad Damazo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 6314, A bill for the relief of Dr. Felix 
C. Miclat, his wife, Alegria Abalos Miclat, 
and their two minor children, Blanche Mi- 
clat and Darryl Mark Miclat; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 6315. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Fer- 
dows Maddahi, her daughter Ruth (Fahi- 
meh), and her son Fred (Faramars); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 6316. A bill for the relief of Petros 
Magemeneas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 6317. A bill for the relief of Mrs. An- 
geliki Maroutsos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H.R. 6318. A bill for the relief of Lee R. 
Smith and Lee R. Smith III, his son; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


126. By the SPEAKER; Petition of Henry 
Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., petitioning con- 
sideration of his resolution with reference 
to requesting legislation preventing official 
State organizations from wearing certain 
types of uniforms; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

127. Also petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., petitioning consideration of his 
resolution with reference to requesting Con- 
gress to require its Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to publish certain reports, relative to 
reapportionment; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

128. Also petition of W. Pearl B. Phiney, 
R.N., New York, N.Y., petitioning considera- 
tion of her resolution relative to impeach- 
ment of the President of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

129. Also petition of mayor, city of North 
Chicago, Ill., petitioning consideration of his 
resolution with reference to requesting Con- 
gress to give serious consideration and sup- 
port to the medicare bill as modified by the 
late President John F. Kennedy; to the Com- 
mittee on Way and Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Medicare Under Social Security Is Very 
Unpopular at Grassroots Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress will soon be called upon to vote 
for or against a highly controversial 
proposal to provide hospital and nursing 
care aid for elderly people, to be financed 
by an increase in social security taxes. 


There is good reason to believe this 
is a dreamchild of politicians and selfish 
interests. It would not accomplish what 
the people have been led to believe. And 
it would be very burdensome by increas- 
ing the taxload our citizens have to pay. 

The people at the grassroots level are 
becoming aware of this, and vast num- 
bers of them want no part of it. I re- 
cently sent a questionnaire to every reg- 
istered voter in the district I represent. 
One question submitted was as follows: 

Do you favor the President’s compulsory 
plan for hospital and nursing home care for 
persons 65 or older, to be financed by an 
increase in tax on payrolls, under the social 
security system, at a cost of $2 billion the 
first year? 


The responses to the questionnaire 
have been tremendous, and this provides 
a fairly accurate cross section of public 
opinion on the issues covered. On this 
medicare question, 83 out of every 100 are 
opposed to the compulsory approach of 
financing under social security. Another 
question was submitted on Kerr-Mills, 
and 80 percent favored that approach 
over the administration’s proposal, 

Mr. Speaker, before Members of Con- 
gress act hastily on this medicare issue, 
they would be well advised to consult 
with their constituents. We already 
have, in operation in many States, a 
workable, feasible program under the 
Kerr-Mills plan. In Texas it has been 
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implemented and is working out very 
well. It can be made to work in any 
State that really wants it to work. 


The 46th Anniversary of the American 
Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, 46 
years ago this month, the American Le- 
gion was founded in Paris by 20 officers 
who served in the American Expendition- 
ary Force in France during World War I. 
A temporary committee was formed and 
they selected several hundred officers for 
membership who had the confidence and 
respect of the whole Army. 

This group brought with them the raw 
material with which to build an associa- 
tion of veterans whose primary dedica- 
tion was to God and country, to the child 
and to the veteran. Over the course of 
nearly half a century, the Legion has 
grown into the world’s largest veterans 
organization with approximately 2.6 mil- 
lion members in about 16,500 posts in the 
United States and some foreign coun- 
tries. 

One of the areas in which the Legion 
has made its greatest contribution to 
American life is in the work it has done 
to develop a greater awareness of the 
importance of education to the Nation’s 
welfare. As early as 1921, the Legion 
embarked on a determined campaign to 
improve the quality of our country’s 
schools. They recognized that national 
greatness could only be achieved and 
maintained by a people trained to meet 
the challenges of the modern world. And 
toward that end they have supported 
countless programs to insure that Amer- 
ican children are educated in quality 
schools manned by qualified instructors. 

National Education Week, established 
to focus public attention to our schools, 
was a brainchild of early thinking by 
concerned Legionnaires. The Legion con- 
tinues today as a cosponsor of this 
observance. 

The Legion has also been in the fore- 
front of those who are concerned with 
the need to foster patriotism. They do 
it directly through their National High 
School Oratorical contests which promote 
a knowledge and an understanding of the 
U.S. Constitution. They do it indirectly 
through the American Legion baseball 
program—a training ground for sound 
bodies, sound minds, and good sports- 
manship. 

These are wonderful examples of the 
actions taken by the American Legion to 
meet the challenge of its heritage—a 
heritage we must all strive to keep shin- 
ing—a heritage that must be carried into 
the future by vigorous and selfless serv- 
ice at the community, State, and Na- 
tional level. 

The American Legion looks forward to 
continuous useful contributions to Amer- 
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ican life. It will continue to shape its 
plans and adhere to principles set forth 
in the preamble to the National Con- 
stitution to the end that the American 
Legion always may be rightfully known 
as the best insurance policy a country 
ever had. 

I am proud to salute the American 
Legion on the occasion of its 46th birth- 


Remarks of Speaker John W. McCor- 


mack at Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Banquet at Sheraton Park Hotel, 
March 9, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp, I wish to include your speech 
at the annual banquet of the VFW held 
on March 9, 1965, upon acceptance of 
their annual Congressional Award: 


REMARKS OF SPEAKER JOHN W. McCormack 
AT VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS BANQUET AT 
SHERATON PARK HOTEL, MARCH 9, 1965 


I am highly honored and deeply touched 
by being selected as the recipient of the 1965 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Congressional 
Award. I shall always treasure this honor 
conferred upon me by your great American 
organization. 

For your organization stands for the 
highest ideals of Americanism, which your 
members have manifested by outstanding 
service in time of war, as well as dedicated 
service in time of peace, 

While I am the direct recipient tonight 
of this significant award, I feel that I am 
receiving and accepting the same in the name 
of the House of Representatives, for its en- 
tire membership. 

In confining my remarks to the House, 
which I love, I am proud of its actions in 
this period of world tension, of its contribu- 
tion to a powerful national defense, and a 
strong and firm foreign policy. 

This award brings back extraordinary re- 
membrances. 

Remembrances of battlefields in far coun- 
tries. 

Remembrances of fallen comrades in fierce 
fighting. 

Remembrances of basic privations, of ut- 
ter exhaustion, of discomforts almost beyond 
endurance. 

Remembrances of perils shared—of hero- 
ism involving even the peril of life itself, 

I know that you regard those experiences 
among the greatest, the most cherished, and 
the most precious of your lives, and which 
tie you in forever with the destiny of our 
beloved country. 

But, unfortunately, war has never ceased. 

The world is now undergoing a period of 
great strain. 

Peace does not exist. 

The very greatness we have achieved, so 
much through your direct services, has placed 
upon our country, whether or not we like it, 
the responsibility of the leadership of the 
free world. 

And we have the responsibility of doing 
those things that are essential in the na- 
tional interest of our country. 

Sometimes those decisions are hard ones 
to make and to execute. 
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But above all, we must keep uppermost 
in our minds the national interest of the 
United States. 

History has shown that our country and 
our people want world peace. 

But not peace at any price. 

If a climate favorable to progress toward 
peace exists, we should and will negotiate, 

But we will not capitulate. 

And the threats from Moscow or Peiping 
will not create fear in our minds. 

For history has shown that America, when 
necessary, will fight—not for imperialism but 
for justice, freedom, and peace. And we 
Americans are fighters, 

And the present membership of both 
political parties, under the leadership of 
President Johnson, will not tolerate ap- 
peasement, 

For we know that the fears of the leaders 
of certain European nations before World 
War II lead to appeasement. 

And we know that appeasement is the 
road to war. 

We are aware when action is taken, such 
as Cuba, Tonkin Bay, and now Vietnam, 
that there are certain calculated risks in- 
volved. 

But we are also aware that there is the 
other side of the coin—the calculated risks 
of inaction. 

And in the life of a nation, and in the 
making of history, inaction can be more 
harmful at times than action. 

For the basic policy of the United States 
of peace through strength is not only sound 
but is necessary. 

And it is well that America is strong. 

The price we pay for national defense is 
wise and necessary. 

And as a legislator, if I am going to err 
in the field of national defense, particularly 
in the world of today, I prefer to err on 
the side of strength than on the side of 
weakness, 

For the only thing the Communists re- 
spect is what they fear. And that is greater 
military strength on our part than pos- 
sessed by the Communist part of the world. 

For we cannot negotiate or deal with 
them on a moral level for they have no 
moral origin. 

And for the same reason we cannot do 
so on the level of idealism. But there is 
one thing that the Communists cannot deny, 
and that is that the law of self-preservation 
applies to the people of the Soviet Union 
as it does to our people or the people of 
any other country. 

And the price we pay for national de- 
fense is the premium we pay for the preser- 
vation of independence and liberty, and a 
marked contribution toward ultimate world 
peace, 

And fortunately we now have, and in the 
past have had, Presidents who recognize the 
importance and the necessity of a powerful 
national defense, with the courage to make 
decisions and to take action when necessary. 

And equally fortunate we now have and 
have had both branches of the Congress who, 
with vision and judgment, have voted for 
strong military strength. 

And the world, particularly in the Com- 
munist part, is served with notice that 
there is complete unity between our execu- 
tive and legislative branches, for a power- 
ful national defense and a firm foreign pol- 
icy. 

And this unity, and more broadly the 
unity of our people in all respects, is a matter 
of great importance and strength in the 
eyes of the rest of the world. 

With the deep religious convictions of our 
people; with the unity that exists among all 
our people and with our great military 
strength, we can look forward in the years 
that lie ahead with confidence to the ulti- 
mate success of our aims and to a world of 
peace. It is in this spirit that I accept this 
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significant award from your great organi- 
zation, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States of America. 

In my remarks to you at this point I'd 
like to emphasize my respect for one of the 
most astute and one of the most patriotically 
acceptable items in the long catalog of 
the achievements of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. This is your brilliant and honorable 
technique for drawing into the orbit of your 
influence as a veteran and a patriotic orga- 
nization the youths of America. This is why 
I look with pride and hope at the young 
people here who are the winners in the es- 
say contest entitled “Voice of America.” For 
these young folk are indeed the breadth and 
the spirit of our country and the repository 
of its dreams and its destiny. 

And you, the VFW, are their guide and 
their mentors. 

May I put in here humbly as one who has 
struggled for almost a half century to focus 
the attention of our people everywhere on 
the legacy and the ideals and goals of our 
country that in my judgment no work is 
greater than this mass educational effort in 
50 States and our territories that you call 
Voice of America. It is in the field of educa- 
tion—inspired education—that we have the 
heartbeat and the life’s blood of democracy. 
But before we can have democracy you and 
I know that it must be learned, and under- 
stood. And the earlier we teach and incul- 
cate it into the hearts and the minds of 
America’s youth the greater is the force it 
promises to be for the future. 

To project this teaching on the competitive 
plane and make it a contest to see who can 
think the best and write and speak the best 
for the ideals of our country is a tribute to 
the principle of enlightened incentive which 
the VFW so wisely employs in this instance. 

I congratulate the winners of this noble 
contest and I salute its sponsors, the VFW, 
and its leadership. It is through contests 
exactly like this that you, the VFW, are 
giving our people one of the dramatic, ex- 
citing, and affirmative antidotes to juvenile 
shortcomings and failure and an avenue 
for uplift that—as we see here—has its 
obvious and heartening success. 


The History and Craft of Lettering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, much is 
heard these days of the need for publish- 
ing by college professors and for the con- 
stant requirement that they participate 
in the intellectual pursuit of their spe- 
cialties. Prof. Thomas D. Greenley of 
Amityville, Long Island, in my congres- 
sional district, is a scholar who has done 
just that. He has recently completed a 
booklet called “The Descendants of 
Alpha Beta—A Brief Guide to the His- 
tory and Craft of Lettering.” I call the 
attention of my colleagues to this schol- 
arly treatise because it greatly and fas- 
cinatingly describes how lettering has 
affected the art of commmunication of 
mankind. 

Professor Greenley has most lucidly 
explained how lettering is truly the prod- 
uct of international cooperation. Nearly 
every great nationality of the world has 
made a contribution. Every nation in its 
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own way has helped develop this most 
needed art called communication. It is 
a pleasure for me, as the Congressman 
from the Second Congressional District 
of New York, to have as one of my con- 
stituents such an outstanding scholar as 
Prof. Thomas D. Greenley, professor of 
art at the State university agricultural 
and technical institute at Farmingdale. 


Rey. John J. Reeb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, last Friday I suggested that 
American flags be flown at half-mast to 
express the Nation’s sorrow over the 
death of the Reverend John J. Reeb in 
Alabama, who gave his life in the cause 
of human rights, dignity, and freedom. 

Lowering the flag would also be an 
expression of shame for the events in 
Alabama, where the courageous clergy- 
man was a victim of ignorance, bigotry, 
and hate, a natural reaction to the 
breakdown of civilized government in 
that State, where the murder of innocent 
men and the killing and crippling of 
little girls goes unpunished. 

The Governor of Alabama and his 
police-state tactics have seriously dam- 
aged the image of the United States in 
the free world and have given the Com- 
munists a powerful propaganda weapon. 

Our Nation mourns today with a 
widowed mother and her four fatherless 
children. Let us hope that the recent 
brutal killing will encourage the good 
citizens of Alabama to cleanse their 
State of official lawlessness, brutality, 
and national shame. 

Over the years, Mr. Speaker, Alabama 
has been represented in both Houses of 
Congress by dedicated Representatives, 
of whom the people of that State and the 
Nation are mighty proud. 

Let us give encouragement to the de- 
cent white citizens of that State who last 
week marched to the courthouse in Sel- 
ma to express a sense of outrage at offi- 
cial misconduct, police brutality, and 
suppression of the rights of citizens. 

The leader of the group of 72 white 
citizens which made the courageous 
march was Joseph Ellwanger, chairman 
of the Concerned White Citizens of Ala- 
bama. 

As white citizens of Alabama—Ell- 
wanger said: 

We have come to tell the Nation that 
there are white people in Alabama who will 
speak out against the events which have 
recently occurred. By our presence we affirm 
our faith in the abiding principles upon 
which our Nation is founded—a nation un- 
der God with liberty and justice for all. 


Mr. Speaker, if the recent tragic event 
in Selma will awaken the consciences of 
Alabama citizens, Reverend Reeb will not 
have died in vain. 


March 15, 1965 


What the People Are Thinking—Answers 
to a Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
sent questionnaires to every registered 
voter in the district I represent, cover- 
ing nine important current issues. The 
responses were tremendous, and fur- 
nish a dependable and accurate cross 
section of public opinion on the subjects 
included, in the 27-county Texas district. 

It is believed this represents the first 
complete poll of a district this year. 
Tabulation of the returns has now been 
completed. The results should, under 
the circumstances, be of particular in- 
terest as an indicator of public opinion 
at the grassroots level. 

It is significant, for example, that in 
that 27-county district, 83 out of every 
100 are opposed to a medicare program 
to be financed by an increase in social 
security taxes. 

Eighty-six out of every one hundred 
ir that large district oppose repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
thus favoring right-to-work laws. 

Another interesting reaction relates to 
the President’s proposed changes in our 
immigration laws. By an overwhelming 
majority of 78 percent the people in 
that area oppose scrapping our tradi- 
tional national origins quota system, and 
the other proposed changes. 

Had the people in the 21st District of 
Texas had their way about it the mam- 
moth Appalachia aid project would have 
been soundly defeated. They oppose it 
by a ratio of 67 to 23, with 10 percent 
undecided. 

The people down there want no part 
02 additional Federal aid to education, 
as shown by the tabulation. 

Sixty-nine percent of them think the 
Federal Government should do more re- 
search in the field of birth control, and 
the dissemination of such knowledge to 
those who desire it. 

I am indebted to my constituents for 
their cooperation in making this survey 
such a success. The returns include 
thousands of comments on various topics, 
such as foreign aid—which they think 
should be reduced, and I think correctly 
so. These people are understandably 
concerned about the mounting public 
debt, so much deficit spending, and the 
constant growth of big government in 
Washington at the expense of local self- 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues, and 
all others, to heed the views thus ex- 
pressed by a constituency that is aroused 
and concerned about their Government 
and the future of our country. 

The questions and the results of the 
tabulation follow: 

1. Right-to-work laws: Section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act permits States to enact 
laws prohibiting compulsory unionism as a 
condition for employment (right-to-work 
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laws). Nineteen States, including Texas, now 
have such laws. The President has asked the 
Congress to repeal section 14(b), the purpose 
of which would be to invalidate the States 
right-to-work laws. 

Are you in favor of repealing section 14 


(b)? 

Percent 
VON PEES, DUCE SE ⅛ð 11 
a a. Co a eee A ALLE eee 86 
Undecided cc aaeeea maa T S 3 


2. Aid to Appalachia: In addition to the 
antipoverty and other programs now in ef- 
fect, the President has asked the Congress 
to authorize a special Federal aid program 
for Appalachia (consisting of 11 States— 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama), at 
a Federal cost of about $1 billion the first 
year. The program calls for additional high- 
way construction, more hospitals, public 
works, agriculture and mining assistance, 
etc. 


Are you in favor of this? 
Percent 
— Se ee eee 23 
2 eS Sia ea eS a 67 
NaS OO, IE SSS SS SRY) a 10 


3. Immigration: The President has called 
for the repeal of our 40-year-old national 
origins quota system which fixes limited 
quotas of immigrants from European coun- 
tries at one-sixth of 1 percent of people 
in each national origins group, as of 1920; 
and for nonquota admissions of people from 
Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago. 


Are you in favor of this? 
Percent 
OB re ae ai ER r O ene E E 13 
2222 A ps tear a 78 
Dunas g ẽü] ⅛ꝗ— Ũ 8 9 


4. Local aid: Do you believe the Federal 
Government should spend more or less money 
to aid local problems of transportation, wel- 
fare, housing, etc.? 


Percent 
tt BET as +e ey = 14 
bt feed ae TTT 66 
pr TAT). RS iS ADA Se Se es Sais 53 


(Note—A number of these answers were 
qualified.) 

5. Aid to education: The President has pro- 
posed a 5-year Federal aid plan for public 
and private schools and colleges, costing 
$1.2 billion the first year. This would in- 
clude teacher salary and classroom construc- 
tion for some elementary and secondary pub- 
lic schools; aid for nurseries and kindergar- 
tens; aid for upgrading school libraries; aid 
to finance supplemental centers; aid for col- 
leges, including scholarships and loans for 
needy students; aid for buying books, operat- 
ing workshops, science labs, and participation 
in “supplemental” centers for public, church- 
supported and other private schools. 

Do you favor Federal aid for teachers’ 
salaries? 


Percent 
J LEES, a> N SE eg > Seen 25 
NODS os ES — EEr L NOAE EE, 69 
. A AE S E A E SSA 6 


Are you in favor of Federal aid for school 
construction? 


Do you favor Federal aid for church- 
supported and other private schools? 


Percent 
c TT 11 
JJ — Ny Pe EE ES 84 
Dns 8 5 


6. Medicare: Do you favor the President's 
compulsory plan for hospital and nursing 
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home care for persons 65 or older, to be 
financed by an increase in tax on payrolls, 
under the social security system, at a cost 
of $2 billion the first year? 


Percent 
J ð ee ee 13 
N T ( ( 83 
Undelete Aa ieee ne net 4 


7. Kerr-Mills medicare: Six years ago the 
Congress authorized a joint Federal-State 
plan to help finance the cost of both hos- 
pital and medical bills for the needy over 65, 
administered by the States. Many States, 
including Texas, have adopted this plan. 

Do you prefer the Kerr-Mills plan over the 
President's plan as set forth in question 6? 


Percent 
DS Rh ee RS i 8s l 80 
by Co RMS SNS ee a ms ee 12 
Hs es Fos | Sp i Ee Se NES. ea Se ES 8 

Do you favor both plans? 

Percent 
pa AA Ate ap ER Sass st See a AE 8 
22 RRS PIS ga FS Eg 71 
—T—T—T—T—T0T0TT0TbTTT0TCbTVTT———— 21 


8. Do you think Federal expenditures dur- 
ing a fiscal year should be limited to Federal 
revenues collected for that period? 


Percent 
Rae Sas A PE Se ee 84 
N aaa ENEA E a AG 9 
Undaan aN 7 


9. Birth control: Having in mind the prob- 
lem posed by population explosion, do you 
think the Federal Government should do 
more in scientific research for birth control 
techniques, with results to be made availa- 
ble to those who seek more knowledge on the 
subject? 


Percent 
57177 Snr SO eR 69 
. ET E es een eS 22 
Undecia ag 9 

Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
only the American farmer that cannot 
afford to have farm programs ended. 
The American economy and the public 
which it supports can afford it even less 
than the farmers. 

Farmowners and operators hold about 
$216 billion in assets which is approxi- 
mately 40 percent of all capital invest- 
ment in the United States today. Farm- 
ers annually spend about $29 billion in 
production expenses and have about $16 
billion invested in cars, trucks, and farm 
machinery. Should farm programs be 
terminated and farm income fall, one of 
the first expenditures to be cut would be 
investment in machinery and equipment. 

The cost to the Federal budget for 
maintaining these expenditures at about 
the present production rate is $12.8 bil- 
lion a year which is what the Commodity 
Credit Corporation spent in price sup- 
ports and acreage diversion programs. 

These programs maintained farm in- 
come $6.6 billion a year higher than it 
would have been without them. Each 
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$100 of expenditures by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, therefore, increased 
farm income by $236. 

The American farmers of today con- 
tribute a great deal to the economy. 
Farmers now have engines which pro- 
duce more horsepower than the com- 
bined power of engines and turbines of 
all the Nation’s factories, private and 
commercial aircraft, railroads, merchant 
ships, and mines together. 

American farms now annually use 
about 3.4 billion gallons of fuel, 28 bil- 
lion kilowatt hours of electricity, about 
7 percent of the Nation’s steel produc- 
tion, 320 million pounds of rubber which 
is about 9 percent of that used in the 
country, and $1.7 billion for dwellings 
and service buildings. 

The economy of this country can well 
afford to support agricultural programs. 
If we are to maintain job opportunities 
and economic growth, we cannot afford 
to overlook the contributions of Ameri- 
can agriculture. Money spent in raising 
farm income reflects back into the econ- 
omy of America at a ratio of 2 to 1. 


President’s Anticrime Message Outlines 
Worthy Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, all 
Americans should be aware of the an- 
nouncement Tuesday by J. Edgar Hoover 
that the serious crime rate in the United 
States increased 13 percent in 1964 over 
1963. 

This is compared to an increase of 10 
percent over the previous year, accord- 
ing to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. It means an increase of more than 
250,000 serious offenses last year, includ- 
ing murder, up 9 percent; forcible rape, 
up 19 percent; aggravated assault, up 18 
percent, and robbery, up 12 percent. 

These are shocking figures, and need 
to be brought to the attention of all of 
our citizens. 

President Johnson has made a strong 
effort to halt this rise in crime in the 
United States by his message to Congress 
last Monday, suggesting positive legisla- 
tion to combat crime and juvenile de- 
linquency. He has a worthy program, 
and I am hopeful that Congress will 
enact proper and substantial legislation 
in this field. 

Believing that the problems of crime 
and juvenile delinquency—FBI’s Direc- 
tor Hoover reports that there was a 13- 
percent jump in arrests of persons under 
18 years of age in his recent survey, while 
the juvenile population aged 10 through 
17 increased by only 4 percent—are 
critical problems, I have introduced three 
bills, which follow the President’s out- 
line. My bill, H.R. 4937, would provide 
for Federal assistance for programs of 
research and experimentation in crime 
prevention and detection, and for the 
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training of law enforcement personnel. 
H.R. 4938 would establish a National Ad- 
visory Commission on Interstate Crime, 
and H.J. Res. 321 would provide for a 
White House Conference on Crime Pre- 
vention and Juvenile Delinquency. 

Crime is a national problem, although 
it is the direct responsibility of our local 
and State governments. The responsi- 
bility extends to all of our citizens, and 
we must do all we can to reverse these 
drastic increases in crime rates. 


We Want for Every Family a Sense of 
Identification With Middle-Class Amer- 
ica—Address to National Housing Con- 
ference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
enjoyed for the past 10 years the privilege 
of serving on the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and the opportunity to 
help write laws which now provide so 
much help to the average American fam- 
ily—and to all families—to achieve bet- 
ter living conditions in our expanding 
cities and suburban areas, and in rural 
areas, too. Since the end of World War 
II, America has become a nation of 
homeowners. But slums remain uncon- 
quered and the problems of assuring de- 
cent housing for low-income families 
still persist. 

This morning, on the invitation of Mr. 
Nathaniel S. Keith, president of the Na- 
tional Housing Conference, I participated 
in a general session of the 34th annual 
convention of this outstanding organiza- 
tion and discussed some of the many 
problems we are facing and trying to 
solve in the field of housing and com- 
munity development. The National 
Housing Conference has contributed tre- 
mendous leadership and imagination to 
the solution of these problems ever since 
it was organized during the depths of 
the great depression in 1931. 

The point I tried to stress in my ad- 
dress, Mr. Speaker, was the need for the 
instilling of motivation and responsibil- 
ity in the families we are trying to help 
most—motivation to want to improve 
their living standards and a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the programs geared to 
help them. As I see it, we should try to 
encourage every family needing assist- 
ance in the achievement of better hous- 
ing to identify itself with middle-class 
America and seek to become a part of it. 

Years ago, the Communists—and some 
non-Communist intellectuals—sneered 
at middle-class standards and middle- 
class goals. But today, I think most 
American families are “middle class,” 
and proud of it, and I think it is a mighty 
good group to be part of. Every Ameri- 
can family should be helped to reach that 
level; and that means not only the 
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achievement of more comforts of living, 
but also of the sense of responsibility and 
morality which traditionally go with 
“middle class” standards. 

My remarks, Mr. Speaker, were as 
follows: 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. SUL- 
LIVAN, DEMOCRAT, OF MISSOURI, AT 34TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NATIONAL HOUSING 
CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D.C., MARCH 15, 
1965 


It would be impossible for a longtime 
member of the Subcommittee on Housing of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency not to feel completely at home at a 
convention session of the National Housing 
Conference, particularly with my former col- 
league in the House, Senator WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, sharing the speaking program 
today and with “Mr. Housing and Redevel- 
opment” of my hometown of St. Louis, Char- 
lie Farris, serving as chairman of this meet- 
ing. 
I am delighted to be able to join you this 
morning to discuss some of our mutual prob- 
lems in this great work of remaking our cities 
into a proper environment for the Great So- 
ciety. 

We still have a long, long, road to travel 
to reach that destination. 

But I do not say that in despair, or even 
in discouragement; and certainly not in dis- 
paragement, either. Looking back on the 
long road we have already traveled in pursuit 
of the goal of good housing and adequate 
community facilities for our expanding popu- 
lation, I sincerely believe we have much to 
be proud of, even though our cities are no 
Eden, by any means. If we want to com- 
fort ourselves further, we need only remem- 
ber that—speaking of our cities and their 
failure to approach Eden—there was sin in 
Eden, too. 

The National Housing Conference was 
formed at a time when only idiots and vision- 
aries saw any horizon of hope for the future 
of America and her cities. In 1931, the goal 
of a decent home for every American was 
realistic only in terms of getting people in out 
of the rain—and for many Americans, an 
abandoned coke oven or a packing box under 
a bridge abutment fulfilled this minimum 
ambition. 

THE CHALLENGES TO OUR CITIES 

In the 34 years in which your organization 
has been in existence, our Nation has been 
transformed from a miserably poor to an 
affluent population, and from a nation of 
renters and transients into one of home- 
owners. Nevertheless, there is still at least 
as much need now for the continued efforts 
and drive of this organization as there was 
before the Federal Housing Act made home- 
ownership a practical reality, or the Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 established the principle of 
public housing, or the Housing Act of 1949 
accomplished the great breakthrough of 
urban renewal. For, despite the rows of 
ramblers marching across suburbia, and the 
high-rise apartments—public or private, co- 
op or condominiums—dotting our cities, and 
rising particularly in the expanses of empty 
land in urban renewal areas, we all know very 
well that the vigorous running we have done 
since 1937 to try to eradicate slums and re- 
place them with good housing has hardly 
done more than keep us even—as if we were 
on a treadmill. 

The cities have been magnets for the dis- 
advantaged and dispossessed from rural areas 
all over America; they have come to settle 
alongside of, or in the same buildings or 
even the same dwelling units with, our hard- 
luck urban families. We shuffle them 
around from time to time as new structures 
are erected on the sites where they had lived, 
but in a great many cases they do not find 
themselves in any better environment and 
often it is worse. The cities have made a 
remarkable comeback since President Tru- 
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man put through the 1949 act, but many of 
the people in the cities, no matter how good 
their housing, are trapped in giant spider 
webs of congested, dirty streets, and a miasma 
of environmental pollution of every kind, 
not to mention a crime problem which sends 
shivers through us every time we read a 
newspaper or hear a newscast of the latest 
beatings, knifings, shootings, robberies, and 
vandalism. 


IMPERFECT COMMUNICATION 


If I may say so, the troubles in our cities 
today are to a certain extent, your fault. I 
mean that seriously. I know you are decent, 
hard-working, upstanding people—that you 
are dedicated to the cause of good housing 
in communities where people can live to- 
gether in comfort and contentment. But 
with all you have accomplished in these past 
34 years as an organization, you have never- 
theless failed. 

You have failed not because of lack of 
hard work on your own part; but you have 
failed because you haven’t imparted to 
enough of your neighbors in your own com- 
munities the excitement which you your- 
selves have felt in tackling this great chal- 
lenge. 

In other words, too much of the housing 
and community development effort of the 
past 34 years has been the dedicated effort 
of a few, rather than the mass effort of the 
whole community. 

Let me give the perfect example. In my 
own city, the fruits of urban renewal are 
beginning to appear in great clusters. A 
tour through the renewal areas is a thrilling 
experience, particularly for those who re- 
member the forbidding slums and ugly ware- 
houses and rundown industrial plants and 
pot-holed streets and the other eye-sores 
which used to occupy the same land. But in 
the years in which these marvels of redevel- 
opments were being planned, the empty 
land, to thousands of impatient St. Loui- 
sians, was an eloquent testimonial to public 
waste and planned chaos. 

Southwest Washington for years presented 
a, similiar picture of a war-ravaged waste- 
land before the new buildings began to rise 
and the surge of revitalization began. 

Artists’ renditions of how something is go- 
ing to look years hence are seldom convine- 
ing to the people who see a teeming area of 
a city turned into a vast and silent ceme- 
tery for rubble and fill. Critical citizens add 
on to the proposed resale subsidy of a re- 
development area the total of taxes lost dur- 
ing the period the land lies fallow, and what 
appears sometimes to be a top-heavy bu- 
reaucracy of planners, architects, adminis- 
trators and real estate lawyers, and come to 
the conclusion that urban renewal is going 
to destroy the city’s solvency—and that of 
Uncle Sam as well. Farsighted elective of- 
ficilals go down to defeat as bumblers and 
wasters. Then, years later, when the spec- 
tacular results are clearly visible, no one 
even bothers to remember the identities of 
the officials who sacrificed their careers for 
what seemed to be a giant boondoggle. 

I use urban renewal as an example of poor 
communication to the public, only because it 
is such a glaringly obvious one. On a less 
spectacular level, however, everything about 
community development, and particularly 
public housing, suffers from the same lag in 
community understanding and effective com- 
munication. 


PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC HOUSING 


I have served on the Housing Subcommit- 
tee since it was established by Brent Spence 
in 1955, with Albert Rains as our first and, 
until this year, only chairman. During all 
of that time, and for years before that, pub- 
lic housing has been the whipping boy in all 
of the housing bills and in all of the appro- 
priation. bills which included funds for hous- 
ing programs. Yet without public housing, 
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we could never have begun to carry out our 
relocation programs, and without substan- 
tially more public housing—or the alterna- 
tive of rent subsidies proposed by the Presi- 
dent—we will find it more and more difficult 
to clear the sites for further civic improve- 
ments. 

There are many reasons why public hous- 
ing has suffered so consistently from attack. 
And I don’t think we have faced up to the 
criticisms with sufficient courage or candor. 
I can illustrate that best, I believe, with a 
personal recollection. 

Several years ago, during our subcommit- 
tee hearings on an omnibus housing bill, I 
raised a lot of questions about the law and 
the practices under which public housing 
operates. I always raise such questions 
whenever I have an opportunity to discuss 
this matter with informed people. I have 
done so in all of our hearings over the years. 
I have bitterly condemned the restrictions 
which make it necessary—or seemingly nec- 
essary—to build high-rise apartment struc- 
tures for low-income families with young 
children. I know there are dollar limitations 
on dwelling unit costs under public housing. 
I know that land in our central cities is ter- 
ribly expensive, and that a high-rise is much 
more economical to build than a similar 
number of units in garden-type buildings. 
But until we get out of this format for family 
dwelling units, I will continue to be critical. 

I constantly raised questions about the pay 
scales for the people who do the actual inter- 
viewing of prospective tenants. I feel that 
we need our very best staff people in those 
jobs—these are the critical points of contact 
with people who will make or break a public 
housing project. 

I urged an opening up of the projects to 
intensive community education and social 
rehabilitation work—such as we are doing in 
St. Louis through the University of Missouri 
Extension Service and trained social workers 
on an experimental basis. 


WE MUST NEVER CLOSE OUR EYES TO PROGRAM 
FAULTS 


I wanted to know how urgently the housing 
authorities were tackling the project crime 
problem—using our own diligent efforts in 
this direction in St. Louis as a yardstick. I 
pressed for information on the methods used 
to impart a higher sense of responsibility 
among the tenants for protection of the 
property and to help through example and 
interest to raise standards all along the line. 

Certainly these were critical questions and 
were based on a conviction that all in public 
housing was far from well. 

But imagine my complete surprise one day 
when a good friend came to see me—one who 
knew my record over the years on housing 
legislation and who knew I was a friend of 
good housing for all Americans—and re- 
ported to me that the word had gotten 
around that I was going to oppose new funds 
for public housing. 

Had I changed my mind—done a flip-flop— 
run out on my own voting record? 

I was flabbergasted. I find it somewhat 
amusing now to look back on the experience, 
but I was not amused at the time. Together, 
my friend and I went through the transcript 
of the most recent hearing in which I had 
raised so many questions. When we finished, 
my visitor said: 

“If everyone were as much an ‘enemy’ of 
public housing as you are we’d have the most 
successful public housing program in the 
world for it is obvious you want the program 
to succeed, not fail.” 

I believe that with the help and assistance 
of the antipoverty program, we are now 
getting down to essentials. We are going 
to work much more with people, instead of 
just bricks and mortar, in making public 
housing more effective as an instrument of 
social progress. 
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PROJECT DESIGNED FOR GENERATIONS AGO 


It is just too bad that much of this could 
not have been accomplished long before now, 
without waiting for the passage of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964. We have 
had a golden opportunity in the public hous- 
ing program for 28 years to do the things 
we are now going to do. 

Everyone in this room, I am sure, is an 
enthusiastic supporter of the goals of the 
antipoverty program. Most of you have 
been trying to achieve these same goals for 
as long as you have been identified with or 
interested in public policy. But housing 
people have not always had community sup- 
port for these goals, and sometimes it was 
necessary to go along with community atti- 
tudes rather than to try to overcome them. 

When public housing first came in, a gen- 
eration and a half ago, the projects were 
plain, raw, far from luxurious, but were 
heaven for the people who moved into them 
from festering slums. Practically everyone 
was poor in the thirties, and the slum-dwell- 
ers eligible for public housing were a pretty 
good cross section of urban America. For 
those with motivation, and some education, 
the housing projects were a welcome way 
station on the way to a better life. The 
tenants took fierce pride in their new homes, 
and in the neighborly life of the new com- 
munity, The public housing we have today, 
however, is largely designed for that urban 
life of a generation ago. In the meantime, 
as wage levels rose, and employment oppor- 
tunities expanded, the income limitations 
more and more tended to restrict public 
housing to disadvantaged families which 
made the projects their permanent resi- 
dences. 


GETTING MORE FAMILIES OUT OF 
HOUSING 

Now we have got to work at getting more 
families out of public housing by helping 
them to train for better employment oppor- 
tunities. We have got to help get the chil- 
dren into college—if they have the capacity— 
or into vocational classes which can train 
them in today’s technical skills. The hous- 
ing project, in my opinion, is a perfect bat- 
tleground for one of the most important en- 
gagements of the war on poverty. Thanks 
to President Johnson’s multiweapon attack 
on poverty, we have many new tools we can 
use. The important thing, however, must 
be personal motivation. 

We can’t do the job which must be done 
with our impoverished families merely by 
providing a clean apartment in a building 
equipped with all modern improvements. 
In addition to AMI, we need AOM—all out 
motivation, There is no reason whatsoever— 
with the opportunities which now exist for 
any youngster to get a good education—for 
project kids to be dropouts because of a 
sense of what’s the use. There is a use, If 
their families won't or can't get on the talls 
of these youngsters to push them into the 
path of their beckoning opportunities, then 
society has got to provide that push. Those 
who run our public housing programs have 
a magnificent opportunity to provide some 
of that inspiration—and there are countless 
community organizations, from the Cub 
Scouts on up to an urban equivalent of the 
4-H Clubs, to provide know-how and active 
assistance. 

We constantly hear, in the Subcommittee 
on Housing, that public housing has limita- 
tions; that it can’t provide the complete an- 
swer to the housing needs of the Nation, 
that it has been undernourished in terms 
of congressional support and community ac- 
ceptance, and so on and so son. All of us 
know those statements to be true. 


RESPONSIBILITY ON TENANTS 


But I feel that we have not accomplished 
nearly as much as we could have accom- 
plished with the public housing program we 
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already have. And because we haven't done 
more than has been done, the necessary pub- 
lic and congressional support to accomplish 
the necessary expansion of public housing 
has been denied to us. Thus, after a good 
fast start in the late thirties, and again after 
World War II, public housing became almost 
a bad word on the Hill, and in countless 
communities, and at one point we had to 
fight merely to keep the program from being 
abandoned. The advocates of public hous- 
ing went on the defensive then and have 
remained there eyer since. 

I believe in the principle of a good home 
for every American family willing to try to do 
its share toward maintaining or improving 
the environment in which it lives. There 
are exciting opportunities open to us now 
to make this idea into a reality. But the 
days are past when we can afford the philo- 
sophic luxury of believing the apartment 
itself upgrades the people in it. Many fam- 
ilies must learn how to live in today’s so- 
ciety. They just don't know how. We want 
for every family a sense of identification 
with middle-class America. How do we go 
about imparting middle-class values to those 
who never were exposed to them? This, I 
believe, is our main challenge in the war 
on poverty. Middle-class standards impose 
such things as good manners, consideration 
for others, respect for morality and decency— 
in effect, the Ten Commandments written 
into daily living. Most of America is middle 
class, Everyone should be helped to aspire 
to at least that level. 

The families which live in public housing 
came there originally out of desire for better 
living conditions. We have tried hard to 
make them feel that they are not charity 
cases—that they deserve decent housing and 
that the community and the Federal Govern- 
ment are more than willing to help them 
achieve this goal. Somewhere along the line, 
however, many families have lost sight of 
the fact that their fellow citizens have made 
sacrifices—perhaps not great sacrifices, but 
some sacrifice—to make these new homes 
possible. When a community builds a pub- 
lic housing project and relegates the people 
in it to an isolated life out of the community 
mainstream, there is hardly much room 
among the tenants for a great surge of grate- 
fulness for living in what amounts to a ghet- 
to. On the other hand, when the community 
approaches public housing with a sincere 
desire to help the tenants make a better life 
in the American tradition, there is a tre- 
mendous responsibility on the tenants—all 
of them—to rise to the opportunities. But 
we are dealing with people, not abstract con- 
cepts. And I don’t think—by and large— 
we have worked hard enough, or with suf- 
ficient hardheadedness, to extract as much 
responsibility from public housing tenants as 
we could, or to inspire them sufficiently with 
the opportunities open to them, or at least 
to their children. 

WE MUST FIGHT HARDER FOR HOUSING GOALS 

DESPITE ATTACKS 

Marie McGuire has been doing an out- 
standing Job—I want to make that clear, 
I am with her in what she is trying to do. 
This organization has also done an outstand- 
ing job of providing leadership in the whole 
field of housing, and I salute you for it— 
as a friend who perhaps speaks to friends 
too frankly. But my purpose is to encour- 
age you to fight harder for what we all be- 
lieve in—and never mind the attacks from 
those who have always opposed our housing 
programs. We will never win over the anti’s, 
no matter what we do. We have the strength 
now, I believe, to push ahead decisively. 
This is a good Congress, and the Banking 
and Currency Committee in the House, un- 
der WRIGHT Par AN s chairmanship, will al- 
most certainly recommend a good housing 
bill. We will miss Al Rains in managing the 
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bill on the floor but I have no doubt that the 
bill will again be well managed nonetheless. 

If what I have said today touches on any 
sensitive nerves—and I hope it does not—I 
apologize for hurt feelings, but I think this 
issue is too important to be allowed to suffer 
from lack of complete candor among the 
friends of housing legislation. I am re- 
minded of a news article which appeared re- 
cently discussing some of the tough consum- 
er legislation I have introduced in the field 
of food, drug, and cosmetic safety, and the 
belligerence of some of my statements about 
the need for long overdue reform. An en- 
thusiastic reporter referred to Congresswom- 
an SULLIVAN “getting her Irish up.” 

Apparently, he was not aware of the fact 
that my maiden name was Kretzer, from the 
ethnic background known in St. Louis as 
‘Southside Dutch.” Perhaps, if covering 
this meeting today, he might refer to me 
talking to the friends of housing, including 
public housing, as a “Dutch Aunt.” In any 
event, I want you to know that with its 
faults—and it has many—our housing pro- 
gram developed over the years is as good as 
it is—and it is mighty good, taken on bal- 
ance—only because the National Housing 
Conference 34 years ago, in the depths of 
the depression, decided that visionaries, as 
well as idiots, could be hopeful about the fu- 
ture of this country and the people in it, and 
has worked with dedication and great effec- 
tiveness for all of those 34 years to achieve 
miracles in the improvement of living condi- 
tions for our citizens. For that, I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart, and, as a Dutch 
Aunt might do, I summon you to do the 
much, much more which it is within your 
enormous capabilities to achieve. 


Importance of Agriculture to the Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, no group 
seriously recommends that the Congress 
end all farm programs and leave the 
farmer to his own individual devices to 
cope with the chaotic market which 
would result. But there are people who 
seriously advocate that the Congress 
drastically curtail acreage diversion and 
price support programs. At this point, 
with American agriculture having the 
potential to produce far beyond any rea- 
sonable demand, we must be very care- 
ful in what we do to, and for, this im 
portant segment of our economy. 

It is clear that one of the root causes 
of the great depression of 1929 was a 
persistent sickness in the economy of 
agriculture in the years preceding the 
crash. It has already been shown that 
a reduction of $1 in expenditures for 
agricultural programs results in a decline 
in farm income of $2. Any substantial 
decline in farm income must, of neces- 
sity, bring with it a decline in the buying 
power of the farmers. 

In the past several years, the President 
has recommended, and the Congress has 
passed, legislation to cut taxes as a device 
to stimulate the economic growth of this 
country. The fact that the farmers of 
this country buy an important part of 
all the goods and services produced in 
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America seems to me to mean that we 
must protect the buying power of the 
American farmer. 

It makes anything but good sense to 
pass tax cuts on the one hand, and turn 
around and injure the economic health 
of one very important segment of the 
economy by curtailing farm programs 
when these programs produce so much 
in increased economic activity. 


The Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress Should Consider an Ad- 
ministrative Counsel or “American Om- 
budsman” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 15, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently introduced a bill, H.R. 4273, to 
establish an Administrative Counsel of 
the Congress. 

The Administrative Counsel would 
help Congressmen help their constitu- 
ents, without interfering with the tra- 
ditional congressional-constituent rela- 
tionships. i 

The results would be: 

First. Better protection of citizens’ 
rights and interests in their dealings with 
the large and remote Federal bureauc- 
racy. 

Second. An opportunity for Congress- 
men to be more thoughtful and better- 
advised legislators through the removal 
of a significant part of the burden of 
dealing with constituents’ problems with 
administrative agencies. 

Establishment of the Administrative 
Counsel would allow Congress to operate 
more efficiently and more effectively. 

The Administrative Counsel would 
provide the same sort of valuable assist- 
ance in fulfilling our representational 
function that the legislative counsel has 
given for legislative drafting and the 
Legislative Reference Service for re- 
search. 

I intend to propose the Administrative 
Counsel to the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress, with the hope 
that it will be considered fully and rec- 
a to the House and to the other 

y. 

The Administrative Counsel is an 
adaptation to American Government and 
politics of the ombudsman, an institu- 
tion which has been highly successful in 
its native Sweden and in other countries. 

I have recently written an article en- 
titled, “We Need an American Ombuds- 
man,” which was published in the March 
3, 1965, issue of the Christian Century. 
The article follows: 

WE NEED AN AMERICAN OMBUDSMAN: AN OF- 
FICIAL GRIEVANCE MAN WOULD PROTECT THE 
RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUALS IN Topay’s Bu- 
REAUCRACY 

(By Hon. Henry S. REUSS) 

A fascinating Swedish institution with an 

outlandish-sounding name has aroused in- 
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terest in many Western democracies, Since 
the end of World War II, political, legal and 
administrative experts in almost a dozen 
countries haye been studying and often urg- 
ing importation of the ombudsman. 

The Swedes established their first ombuds- 
man in 1809 and for more than 100 years the 
institution was confined to that country. 
The idea was. first exported when Finland 
established an ombudsman after gaining her 
independence from Russia. Ombudsmen 
became increasingly popular and in 1955 
Denmark adopted the institution, followed 
by New Zealand in 1962 and Norway in 1963. 

On July 16, 1964, I introduced a bill in 
Congress to establish an American ombuds- 
man, to whom I gave the more prosaic and 
pronounceable title of “administrative coun- 
sel of the Congress.” Senator CLAIBORNE 
PELL, Democrat, of Rhode Island, and I have 
reintroduced the bill in the present Congress. 
Legislation for a State ombudsman was con- 
sidered in the 1963 session of the Connecticut 
General Assembly. A bill to set up an om- 
budsman has been introduced in the cur- 
rent session of the Utah Legislature. And in 
the wake of last summer’s riots and the ac- 
companying allegations of police and admin- 
istrative injustice, several cities are contem- 
plating the appointment of ombudsmen. 

Establishment of an ombudsman was a 
campaign pledge of British Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson. Ireland, the Netherlands, 
Australia and Canada are studying proposals 
for ombudsmen. Im fact, a generous-sized 
book entitled “The Ombudsman: Citizen’s 
Defender” is due to be published by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press this spring. Edited 
by Prof. D. C. Rowat, the book tells of exist- 
ing and proposed ombudsmen around the 
world. 


REMEDYING ABUSES AND ERRORS 


So what is this ombudsman and why is 
there so much interest in him? 

The ombudsman is an official grievance 
man who can look into and remedy abuses 
and errors of government administrators. 
An agent of the legislative body, his job is 
to insure fair administration of the law. 
Any citizen may approach the ombudsman 
to complain about illegal, unfair or even im- 
polite administration. The ombudsman may 
make random inspections to look for admin- 
istrative abuses or an investigation may be 
instigated by a newspaper account indicat- 
ing bureaucratic injustice. 

With the assistance of his staff, the om- 
budsman looks into any case that seems to 
have merit. He may ask an administrator to 
correct a wrong decision, may chastise an 
errant official or make public recommenda- 
tions and criticisms. And he makes reports 
to the legislature. When appropriate he may 
uphold an official and explain the propriety 
of the action to the complaining citizen. 

The remarkable attractiveness of the insti- 
tution of the ombudsman lies in its ability 
to solve one of the major problems confront- 
ing all modern democratic governments: how 
government can give administrators the 
power and discretion they need to act effec- 
tively and at the same time protect civil lib- 
erties by giving citizens a practical means of 
correcting abuses and errors by administra- 
tors. 

If there are no avenues for correcting mal- 
administration, programs for the general wel- 
fare, such as social security, public housing 
and veterans’ benefits, are full of possibili- 
ties for individual injustice. 

Thus far we Americans have met this prob- 
lem by making our Congressmen mediators 
between the citizen and the bureaucracy. 
When an American encounters undue delay 
or redtape or does not get what he is en- 
titled to from the Federal Government, he is 
likely to take pen in hand and write his Con- 
gressman. He may also make an administra- 
tive and a judicial appeal, but both tend to 
be slow and costly. The judicial process, 
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moreover, is designed primarily for settling 
constitutional questions. 

Thousands of citizens’ complaints and 
problems flow into congressional offices every 
year. Two examples will show the nature of 
these problems. A man recently complained 
to me that he was being turned down for a 
temporary post office job because of unsatis- 
factory performance in 1961 when, in fact, he 
declared he had not worked for the Post 
Office that year. At first the Department 
persisted in its position. Not until I asked 
to be shown the man’s 1961 appointment pa- 
pers did the Office check its records and learn 
that the man’s contention was right and 
that he was eligible for the job. 

Another man appealed to me when his 
social security payments that were to have 
started 3 months previously had not yet be- 
gun to arrive. He had filed an application 
for disability benefits but had withdrawn it 
later and sought old-age benefits instead. I 
discovered that the withdrawal form was fol- 
lowing the original application through the 
lengthy administrative process, always one 
step behind. While the application for dis- 
ability benefits was pending, old-age benefits 
could not be started. The hapless applicant 
was feeling the pinch. I was able to get this 
snafu straightened out promptly. 

Legislators and their staffs spend a large 
part of their time investigating such prob- 
lems, urging correction of apparent injus- 
tices and errors and explaining to the citi- 
zens a bureaucracy that is often too wrapped 
up in jargon to explain itself. 

This congressional role has been important 
in humanizing the bureaucracy and in mak- 
ing it responsible. After all, the appointed 
civil servants who run the vast, impersonal 
Federal machinery are remote from the will 
of the people. Even the best administrators 
do not always handle public business with 
the realization that it involves the needs, 
hopes, and fears of their fellow citizens. It 
helps to have their actions watched by a 
Member of Congress who has to answer to 
the people every two or six years; he is sure 
to prod them toward the best possible ad- 
ministration of the laws. 

CONGRESSMEN’S INCREASING CASEWORK 

So the United States, in a sense, already 
has not only one but 535 ombudsmen in its 
100 Senators and 435 Representatives. And 
Congressmen, on the whole, do a good job in 
this role. They recognize that helping a 
voter in his problems with the Government 
may win not only his vote but that of his 
family and friends as well. 

But here is the rub: there are just not 
enough hours in the day for Congressmen to 
be both ombudsmen and effective legisla- 
tors. The volume of constituent problems— 
called “casework” in Capitol Hill parlance— 
increases continuously. 

As Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY said 
recently, “Many Members of the Senate and 
the House spend up to 90 percent of their 
time—and the time of their staffs—answer- 
ing mail, meeting with constituents, and 
handling individual constituent complaints 
or requests.” “I thought I was going to be 
Daniel Webster,“ remarked another Mem- 
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ber, “and I found that most of my work 
consisted of personal work for constituents.” 

Yet at the same time the legislative prob- 
lems coming before Congress have become 
more numerous and more complex. In the 
new Congress we will be considering further 
major changes in taxation, the controversial 
proposal for hospital care for the aged, the 
complicated questions of foreign and mili- 
tary policies, and a host of other difficult 
problems. Members need more time to study 
thoughtfully, debate, and vote on the great 
issues that confront us, yet the press of case- 
work gives them less time. Thus Congress 
is caught in a squeeze between multitudinous 
demands and an inadequate amount of time 
for them. 

A better solution is needed than just an- 
other increase in congressional office staffs; 
House Members already have approximately 
10 staff members each and Senators have 30 
or more. 


HOW THE OMBUDSMAN WOULD OPERATE 


I think the best solution is to adapt the 
excellent ombudsman idea to the American 
system of government. My proposal is to 
create an Administrative Counsel of the Con- 
gress to whom Members could refer prob- 
lems arising between citizens and the Fed- 
eral Government. The Counsel, appointed 
by the House Speaker and the Senate Presi- 
dent pro tempore, would be paid the same 
salary as a Congressman. Aided by a staff 
initially numbering only 100, he would re- 
view cases on the basis of material sub- 
mitted to him by the legislators or he would 
make his own investigations. He would 
have the same investigatory power as a 
congressional committee, far more than any 
individual Congressman. Government offi- 
cials would be required to give him the in- 
formation he requested and to open their 
records to him. 

The Counsel would report his conclusions 
and recommendations back to the legislator 
who had referred the matter to him. In 
routine cases of administrative error or mis- 
judgment, the investigation itself would 
probably bring corrective action. In other 
cases the Counsel’s recommendation, which 
would be referred informally to the admin- 
istrator, might well lead to a remedy. 

In more stubborn cases the Counsel would 
make a public report to Congress. In other 
countries the sanction of public opinion has 
proved powerful in correcting maladminis- 
tration exposed by ombudsmen. The ulti- 
mate resort would, of course, be to the legis- 
lative power of Congress. 

Freeing Congressmen, Senators, and their 
staffs from a large part of the time-consum- 
ing effort now devoted to casework would 
be one big advantage of the Administrative 
Counsel. Every hour saved from wrangling 
with the Veterans’ Administration or the 
Social Security Administration could well be 
used to study legislation. The final result 
would be sounder, wiser laws. 

In addition, the ombudsman proposal 
would have other significant advantages: 

Constituents’ rights would be better pro- 
tected because the Counsel's staff would in- 
clude experts in various categories of case- 
work. Congressional staffs, which are not 
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large enough to have experts trained in such 
matters as the social security system, mili- 
tary allotments, and the like, often find 
themselves at the mercy of more knowl- 
edgeable administrators. 

Use of the Counsel could avoid wasteful 
duplication. As it is now, an energetic con- 
stituent may write to his Representative and 
both Senators, each of whom may take 
separate action. 

The Counsel would be able to see the broad 
pattern of constituent complaints and spot 
continuing sources of trouble, such as surly 
or incompetent officials or ill-considered pro- 
cedures. In doing this he would assist the 
work of the administrative conference which 
Congress established last year as a perma- 
nent organization. 

Specialization in the Counsel's office would 
make casework more efficient and hold down 
increases in congressional office staffs. 


FILTERING THE COMPLAINTS 


Like his Nordic and New Zealander models, 
the American ombudsman would deal with 
maladministration through investigation, 
recommendation, criticism, and publicity. 
Unlike the other ombudsmen, the Adminis- 
trative Counsel would receive citizens’ com- 
plaints through Members of Congress rather 
than directly. Several good reasons are be- 
hind this provision: the tradition of turn- 
ing to one’s Congressman for help is already 
well established; Members would probably 
continue to get such appeals even if there 
were direct access to an ombudsman; Con- 
gressmen might also be loath to risk losing 
a function which is a major source of 
strength at the polls; a proposal which pro- 
vides indirect access to the ombudsman 
through the Congressman stands a better 
chance of passage; many Congressmen con- 
sider casework an important source of ideas 
for new legislation; and, in a large country, 
as New Zealand Ombudsman Sir Guy Powles 
recently noted, “One good method of filtering 
a flow of complaints to the ‘grievance man’ 
would be to have them come through elect- . 
ed representatives.” In little New Zealand 
this filtering is not so necessary although Sir 
Guy reported that he receives many cases 
through Members of Parliament. 

Congressmen would not have to use the 
Counsel, just as they do not have to use the 
legislative counsel for the drafting of legisla- 
tion or the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress for research. But in 
practice heavy use is made of both. Last year 
the Legislative Reference Service handled 
more than 105,000 congressional inquiries. I 
believe the Administrative Counsel would win 
similar acceptance, $ 

I hope that the new Congress will give 
serious consideration to our bill. Establish- 
ment of an Administrative Counsel or an 
American ombudsman would be a significant 
innovation but not a radical one, It would 
increase the effectiveness of the presently 
sound but overburdened arrangement for 
handling complaints. By helping Congress- 
men help their constituents, the Amercian 
ombudsman, like his Swedish prototype, 
would be an important factor in the pro- 
tection of individual rights against the 
bureaucracy. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Marcu 16, 1965 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will read the following communi- 
cation. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

MarcH 16, 1965. 

I hereby designate the Honorable Cart AL- 
BERT, Of Oklahoma, to act as Speaker pro 
tempore today. 

JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker, 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer, and 


used this verse of Scripture: I John 5: 4: 
This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith, 


Almighty God, as we unite in prayer 
at this noon hour, may our minds and 
hearts move outward toward the far 
horizons of democracy as we seek to 
solve the difficult problems of our trou- 
bled times. 

May we never be provincial or bigoted 
in our faith or in our vision of Thy love 
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but may we give ourselves unreservedly 
to the great moral and spiritual adven- 
ture and enterprise to which our Presi- 
dent has called our attention and which 
we believe is the one increasing purpose 
of God for our day and generation. 

Grant that under the leadership of our 
Speaker, the Members of this Congress 
may feel that what they are trying to 
do is a reality and a necessity and that 
the barrier that mars and limits broth- 
erhood must be forever banished. 

Help us to see our common task and 
responsibility and may we be the trustees 
of the freedom of our people which is 
their heritage and may we move forward 
to that new day of peace on earth and 
good will among men. 

Hear usin Christ’sname. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed bills and joint 
resolutions of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

8.149, An act for the relief of Benjamin 
A. Ramelb; 

S. 190. An act for the relief of Carnetta 
Germaine Thomas Hunte; 

S. 195. An act for the relief of Sunnyside 
Seed Farms; 

S. 307. An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress to a compact relating to taxation of mo- 
tor fuels consumed by interstate buses and 
to an agreement relating to bus taxation pro- 
ration and reciprocity; 

S. 440. An act for the relief of Jose L. Rod- 
riguez; 

S. 574. An act for the relief of Lester W. 
Hein and Sadie Hein; 

S. 618. An act for the relief of Nora Isa- 
bella Samuelli; 

S. 619. An act for the relief of Nora Isabella 
Samuelli; 

8. 642. An act for the relief of Chung K. 

‘on; 

* 829. An act for the relief of Enrico Ago- 
stini and Celestino Agostini; 

S.J. Res. 47. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the week of May 2 
through May 8, 1965, as “Professional Photog- 
raphy Week”; and 

S.J. Res. 48. Joint resolution to provide 
for Bennett Place commemoration. 


NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF SUR- 
GEON GENERAL SUMMARIZING 
ACTIVITIES OF HEALTH RE- 
SEARCH FACILITIES PROGRAM— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES—(H. DOC. 
NO. 118) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
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ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and ordered to be printed with illustra- 
tions: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Under the provisions of title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act, as amend- 
ed, I am sending to the Congress the 
Ninth Annual Report of the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service 
summarizing the activities of the health 
research facilities program. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THE WHITE House, March 16, 1965. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


CAPT. PAUL W. OBERDORFER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1217) 
for the relief of Capt. Paul W. Oberdor- 
fer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


HR. 1217 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Captain Paul W. Oberdorfer, United States 
Air Force, AO3123527, the sum of $130.63. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Captain 
Paul W. Oberdorfer against the United States 
for the cost of transporting his wife from 
New Orleans, Louisiana, to San Francisco, 
California, which was undertaken by the 
said Captain Oberdorfer in reliance on er- 
roneous information given to him by United 
States Air Force personnel. No part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, line 3, strike “in excess of 10 
per centum thereof”. 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


T. W. HOLT & CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1218) 
for the relief of T. W. Holt & Co., and/or 
Holt Import & Export Co. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 
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FRANCIS JANIS AND CERTAIN 
OTHER INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1224) 
for the relief of Francis Janis and certain 
other Indians. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H. R. 1224 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the fol- 
lowing Indians are respectively relieved of 
liability to the United States in the amounts 
set opposite their names: 

Francis Janis, $450; Arthur Pat Janis, 
$360; Isaac Brave Eagle, $720; Donald Leroy 
Little, $720; Thomas Big Owl, $360; Charles 
Thunder Hawk, $360; Benjamin White Face, 
$360; Morris Engene Kills Back, $360; Jack- 
son One Feather, $720; Wallace Henry Little, 
$720; Betty Ann Merrival, $180; Paul Stands, 
$180; Theodore Kills Ree, $180; Ralph Ghost 
Dog, Senior, $360; Garvard Good Plume, $180; 
Eldred O. Brave Eagle, $180; Wallace Red 
Shirt, 8180; Calvin W. Fast Wolf, $180; Law- 
rence O. Cross, $180; Gerald One Feather, 
$180; Maurice One Feather, $180; Edward E. 
Two Bulls, $180; Kenneth J. Short Bull, 
$180; Benton Rowland, Junior, $180; Eugene 
Rowland, $180; Paul J. Little, $180; David 
Bald Eagle, $180; Augustine Gus Knox, 
$1,080; Norman L. Knox, $180; Donald R. 
Knox, $180; Alexander E. Swalley, $180; 
George Brave, $360. Such amounts were ad- 
vanced by the Department of State in 1958 
to pay the transportation of the persons 
named and members of their families to the 
United States from the World's Fair at 
Brussels, Belgium, where they were stranded 
when the organization which brought them 
there to take part in an exhibit, and which 
was obligated to return them to the United 
States, became insolvent. In the audit and 
settlement of the accounts of any certifying 
or disbursing officer of the United States, 
credit shall be given for any amount for 
which liability is relieved by this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHILDREN OF MRS, ELIZABETH A. 
DOMBROWSKI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1291) 
for the relief of the children of Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Dombrowski. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia? 

There was no objection. 


EDWARD BERGER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1309) 
for the relief of Edward Berger, 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 1309 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Edward 
Berger, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, an em- 
ployee in the postal field service, is hereby 
relieved of all liability to refund to the 
United States the sum of $204.19. Such 
sum represents the amount of certain over- 
payments of compensation made to the said 
Edward Berger through administrative er- 
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ror in the determination of his longevity 
benefits as a postal field service employee. 
In the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer to the 
United States full credit shall be given for 
the amount for which liability is relieved by 
this Act. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Edward Berger, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, the sum certified to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by the Postmaster 
General as the sum of amounts paid to the 
United States by the said Edward Berger, or 
withheld from amounts otherwise due him 
from the United States, by reason of the lia- 
bility referred to in the first section of this 
Act: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this section shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this section shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF JOHANNA GRISTEDE, 
DECEASED 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1356) 
for the relief of the estate of Johanna 
Gristede, deceased. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon. 

There was no objection. 


CWO ELDEN R. COMER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1374) 
for the relief of CWO Elden R. Comer. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. NATHALIE ILINE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1380) 
for the relief of Mrs. Nathalie Tine. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


ESTATE OF RAFAELLO BUSONI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1381) 
for the relief of the estate of Rafaello 
Busoni. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1381 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
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withstanding the limitations contained in 
section 33 of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, as amended (50 App. U.S.C. 33), with 
respect to the filing of claims and the in- 
stitution of suits for the return of property 
or any interest therein pursuant to section 
9 or 32 of such Act (50 App. U.S.C. 9 or 32), 
the estate of Rafaello Busoni, may, within 
six months after the enactment of this Act, 
file a claim for the return of certain prop- 
erty; namely, the interest of the decedent, 
Rafaello Busoni, in compositions of his 
father, Ferruccio Busoni, included in the 
catalogs of Breitkopf and Hartel vested by 
the United States under vesting orders num- 
bered 2096 and 18593 under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act; and that claim shall 
be considered on its merits in accordance 
with the remaining provisions of that Act. 
If no such return is made within a period 
of sixty days after the filing of such claim, 
the said estate shall be entitled, within one 
year of the expiration of such period, to in- 
stitute suit pursuant to section 9 of such 
Act (50 App. U.S.C. 9) for the return of such 
property. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


THEODORE ZISSU 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1384) 
for the relief of Theodore Zissu. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. HELEN VESELENAK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1475) 
for the relief of Mrs. Helen Veselenak. 

Mr.CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


MAJ. KENNETH F. COYKENDALL, 
US. ARMY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1487) 
for the relief of Maj. Kenneth F. Coy- 
kendall, U.S. Army. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the N of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon 

There was no objection. 

— — — 


EDWARD G. MORHAUSER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1870) 
for the relief of Edward G. Morhauser. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 1870 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
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to Frank J. Borrelli the sum of $6,000 in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States and against Edward G. Mor- 
hauser arising out of an accident which 
occurred when said Edward G. Morhauser 
was operating a Government motor vehicle 
in the course of his duties as an employee 
of the United States Post Office Department 
and in full satisfaction of the judgment and 
costs entered against the said Edward G. 
Morhauser in civil action numbered 994-61 
in the United States District Court for the 
District of New Jersey on July 30, 1962, based 
upon said accident. No part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act in excess of 20 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. GERTRUDE RESKIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2155) 
for the relief of Mrs. Gertrude Reskin. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


ROBERT L. YATES AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2299) 
for the relief of Robert L. Yates and 
others. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM L. CHATELAIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2354) 
for the relief of William L. Chatelain, 
U.S. Navy, retired. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 2354 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Wil- 
liam L. Chatelain, of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, is relieved of liability to the United 
States in the amount of $6,134.92, represent- 
ing an overpayment of disability retired pay 
between May 10, 1954, and May 16, 1963, by 
the United States Navy through an adminis- 
trative error on the part of the United States 
Navy Finance Center, Retired Pay Depart- 
ment, Cleveland, Ohio. In the audit and 
settlement of the accounts of any certifying 
or disbursing officer of the United States, 
credit shall be given for amounts for which 
liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the said William L. Chate- 
lain, United States Navy, retired, an amount 
equal to the aggregate of the amounts paid 
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by him, or withheld from sums otherwise due 
him, in complete or partial satisfaction of the 
liability to the United States specified in the 
first section of this Act: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this Act 
in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 5, strike “$6,134.92” and 
insert “$6,134.32”. 

On page 1, line 6, strike “between May 10, 
1954, and May 16, 1963” and insert “for the 
period from May 1, 1954 to April 30, 1963, 
inclusive”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SHIRLEY SHAPIRO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R, 2681) 
for the relief of Shirley Shapiro. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


OUTLET STORES, INC, 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2924) 
for the relief of the Outlet Stores, Inc. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


BRYCE A. SMITH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3075) 
for the relief of Bryce A. Smith. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


ESTATE OF BART BRISCOE EDGAR, 
DECEASED 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3076) 
for the relief of the estate of Bart Briscoe 
Edgar, deceased. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


N.M. BENTLEY AND GEORGE 
MARKWALTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3096) 
granting jurisdiction to the Court of 
Claims to render judgment on certain 
claims of N. M. Bentley against the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3096 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any statute of limitations or 
administrative determination, jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the United States 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and ren- 
der judgment for any amount found to be 
legally or equitably due upon the claims of 
N.M. Bentley and George Markwalter, jointly, 
who compose a copartnership under the 
name and style N. M. Bentley of Macon, 
Georgia, against the United States for losses; 
if any, incurred in the performance of con- 
tract numbered AF-09(603)-—25991 with the 
United States of America (Robins Air Force 
Base, Georgia). Such suit shall be instituted 
within six months after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act: Provided, That the pro- 
cedure for the determination of such claims, 
and review thereof, and payment thereon, 
shall be the same as in the case of claims 
over which the Court of Claims has juris- 
diction as now provided by law. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


VICTOR L. ASHLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3111) 
for the relief of Victor L. Ashley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3111 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Victor 
L. Ashley, of Green Cove Springs, Florida, is 
relieved of liability to the United States in 
the amount of $3,708.80 representing an 
overpayment of compensation from January 
27, 1957, through October 1, 1961, received by 
him while employed with the Florida group, 
Atlantic Reserve Fleet, Green Cove Springs, 
Florida. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing of- 
ficer of the United States, credit shall be 
given for amounts for which liability is re- 
lieved by this Act. 

SEC. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the said Victor L. Ashley 
an amount equal to the aggregate of the 
amounts paid by him, or withheld from sums 
otherwise due him, in complete or partial 
satisfaction of the liability of the United 
States specified in the first section of this 
Act: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act shall be paid or de- 
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livered to be received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


GEORGE R. LORE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3536) 
for the relief of George R. Lore. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 3536 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
George R. Lore, of Baudette, Minnesota, the 
sum of $6,889 in full settlement of all his 
claims against the United States for loss or 
damage to his aircraft N4688A, an approved 
facility of the United States Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, Flotilla 28-05, while on a search 
and rescue mission. Due to emergency and 
holiday conditions, the mission had to be 
undertaken before orders authorizing it 
could be obtained: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act in ex- 
cess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CWO EDWARD E. KREISS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3634) 
for the relief of CWO Edward E. Kreiss. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


ROBERT O. OVERTON, MARJORIE E. 
OVERTON, AND SALLY EITEL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3638) 
for the relief of Robert O. Overton, Mar- 
jorie C. Overton, and Sally Eitel. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 
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RUSSELL D. HARRIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3685) 
for the relief of Russell D. Harris. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


VERMONT MAPLE ORCHARDS, INC., 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3051) 
for the relief of Vermont Maple Or- 
chards, Inc., Burlington, Vt. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 3051 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and hereby is, authorized and directed to 
settle and adjust the claim of the Vermont 
Maple Orchards, Incorporated, Burlington, 
Vermont, arising out of participation in the 
Saint Eriks Fair, Stockholm, Sweden, during 
the summer of 1963. An amount not to ex- 
ceed $2,671.21 may be allowed in full and 
final settlement of the claim. There is ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated the sum of 
$2,671.21 for payment of said claim: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in his Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JEFFERSON CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1453) 
for the relief of the Jefferson Construc- 
tion Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1453 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $110,000 to the Jefferson Construction 
Company, a Massachusetts corporation, 
which amount was fixed by the United States 
Court of Claims in its decision in congres- 
sional case numbered 1-62, decided Decem- 
ber 11, 1964, as the sum due that company in 
full settlement of its claims against the 
United States for compensation for extra 
work completed at the direction of the Gov- 
ernment incident to the performance of con- 
tract numbered DA-19-016-ENG-—5926, dated 
May 31, 1958, for the construction of 488 
family housing units, site work and utilities 
at Otis Air Force Base, Falmouth, Massachu- 
setts. No part of the amount appropriated in 
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this Act in excess of per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 5, strike “per centum” and 
insert “10 per centum”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CHARLES MAROWITZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1445) 
for the relief of Charles Marowitz. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


McKOY-HELGERSON CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3137) 
for the relief of McKoy-Helgerson Co. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


TERENCE J. O'DONNELL, THOMAS 
P. WILCOX, AND CLIFFORD M. 
SPRINGBERG 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4025) 
for the relief of Terence J. O'Donnell, 
Thomas P. Wilcox, and Clifford M. 
Springberg. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4025 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Ter- 
ence J. O'Donnell, the sum of $435.83; to 
Thomas P. Wilcox, the sum of $3,138.20; and 
to Clifford M. Springberg, the sum of $1,144.- 
52, The payment of such sums shall be in 
full settlement of all claims of the said Ter- 
ence J. O'Donnell, Thomas P. Wilcox, and 
Clifford M. Springberg against the United 
States growing out of the fire of May 30, 
1962, at Skwentna, Alaska, which destroyed 
the Government-owned quarters inhabited 
by Mr. Wilcox and his family and temporarily 
inhabited by Messrs. O'Donnell and Spring- 
berg: Provided, That no part of the money 
appropriated in this Act shall be paid or de- 
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livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DANIEL WALTER MILES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1867) 
for the relief of Daniel Walter Miles. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1867 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Daniel Walter Miles, of Brockton, Massachu- 
setts, the sum of $1,000. The payment of 
such sum shall be in full settlement of his 
claim against the United States for com- 
pensation under the Philippine Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 128), for certain 
property losses sustained by him in the 
Philippine Islands during World War II as a 
result of Japanese building bombing raids, 
which claim was disallowed by the Philip- 
pine War Commission: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MAURICIA REYES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2139) 
for the relief of Mrs. Mauricia Reyes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Mauricia Reyes, the sum of $50,000. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Mrs. Mauricia 
Reyes against the United States arising out 
of the personal injuries sustained by the said 
Mrs. Mauricia Reyes on November 29, 1949, 
at Brooke Army Hospital, San Antonio, Texas, 
as the result of the negligent administration 
of a caudal anesthetic. This claim is not 

ble under the Federal Tort Claims 
Act: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000, 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That, notwithstanding any statute of 
limitations, bars of laches or lapse of time, 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
United States District Court for the Western 
District of Texas to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Mauricia 
Reyes for compensation for the injuries sus- 
tained by her, alleged to have been caused 
by the improper administration of a spinal 
anesthetic at the station hospital at Lack- 
land Air Force Base, on December 14, 1948, 
and of a caudal anesthetic at Brooke Army 
Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, on No- 
vember 23, 1949, and on November 29, 1949. 

“Sec. 2. Suit upon any such claim may be 
instituted at any time within one year after 
the date of enactment of this Act. Proceed- 
ings for the determination of such claim and 
review thereof, and payment of any judg- 
ment thereon, shall be in accordance with 
the provisions of law applicable to cases over 
which the court has jurisdiction under sec- 
tion 1346 (b) of title 28 of the United States 
Code. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as an inference of liability on the part 
of the United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


STAIMAN BROS.-SIMON WRECKING 
co. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2166) 
for the relief of Staiman Bros.-Simon 
Wrecking Co. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro temore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


GEORGE A. GRABERT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2881) 
for the relief of George A. Grabert. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

ELR. 2881 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
George A. Grabert of Mount Vernon, Indiana, 
the sum of $277.26, in full settlement of his 
claims against the United States for refund of 
amounts required to be paid by him to the 
United States on account of salary overpay- 
ments resulting from longevity promotions 
being granted on incorrect dates in connec- 
tion with his employment with the United 
States Post Office Department during the pe- 
riod beginning July 1, 1950, and ending No- 
vember 16, 1956, both dates inclusive: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
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Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MAXIE L. STEVENS 


The Clerk called the bil! (H.R. 3074) 
for the relief of Maxie L. Stevens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


HR. 3074 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
amount of $3,701.95 to Maxie L. Stevens, 1521 
South Missouri Avenue, Clearwater, Florida, 
in full settlement of his claims for medical 
expenses and transportation associated with 
medical treatment related to his employment 
by the United States Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Commerce, from December 20, 
1947, to April 12, 1948, and for further 
amounts withheld from amounts otherwise 
due him and applied on indebtedness which 
was ultimately held not to be due the United 
States District Court of the Southern Dis- 
trict of Florida on January 15, 1959, in Civil 
Case No. 2784. No part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 5, strike “$3,701.95” and 
insert “$1,519.54.” 

On page 2, line 2, after “due” insert “by”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


C. R. SHEAFFER & SONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3899) 
for the relief of C. R. Sheaffer & Sons. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


HR. 3899 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency is authorized and directed to pay out 
of funds made available to it by the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator pursuant 
to the provisions of section 106(f) of the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended, to C. R. 
Sheaffer and Sons of the District of Colum- 
bia, the sum of $3,000. The payment of such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of the said C. R. Sheaffer and Sons against 
the United States for expenses and losses 
incurred by the said C. R. Sheaffer and Sons 
in vacating business premises at the munici- 
pal fish wharves in the District of Columbia 
at the direction of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. No part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act in 
excess Of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
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or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the 
amendment: 


On page 1, strike lines 3, 4, 5, 6, and the 
words “of 1949, as amended,” in line 7 and 
insert the following: 

“That the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator is authorized and directed to in- 
crease the relocation grant otherwise payable 
in connection with the District of Columbia 
‘Southwest C' Urban Renewal Project (D.C. 
R-1) by $3,000; and the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency is authorized 
and directed to pay.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


following committee 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LEWIS H. NELSON III 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4024) 
for the relief of Lewis H. Nelson III. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4024 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Comptroller General of the United States be, 
and he hereby is, authorized and directed to 
settle the claim of Lewis H. Nelson III, 48 
Anderegg Drive, Rome, New York, for com- 
pensation for services rendered the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, Griffiss Air Force Base, 
subsequent to the termination of his term of 
appointment on August 17, 1963, after having 
been erroneously informed that such ap- 
pointment had been extended. There is 
hereby appropriated the sum of $255.33 in 
full and final settlement of said claim from 
which there shall be deducted and properly 
deposited Federal withholding tax $34.99, 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act $17.86, 
and State tax $2.90, leaving a balance of 
$199.58 to be paid to the claimant. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LT. COL. PORTER F. SHELDON, 
U.S. AIR FORCE 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4026) 
for the relief of Lt. Col. Porter F. Sheldon, 
U.S. Air Force. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


IRVING M. SOBIN CHEMICAL CO., 
INC. 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4088) 
for the relief of Irving M. Sobin Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 4088 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, con- 
ditioned upon the abandonment of certain 
protests as listed in subdivision (c) below, 
relief from the payment of certain customs 
duties shall be granted the Irving M. Sobin 
Chemical Company, Incorporated, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, as follows: 

(a) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Irving M. Sobin Chemical Com- 
pany, Incorporated, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
the sum of $11,216.02 in full settlement of all 
its claims against the United States for repay- 
ment of excessive customs duties collected by 
the Bureau of Customs on imported sodium 
perborate entered by or for the account of 
the said Irving M. Sobin Chemical Company, 
Incorporated, between September 15, 1954, 
and June 20, 1961, entries of which were 
liquidated between June 27, 1956, and Decem- 
ber 8, 1961, as follows: 


Con- 
sump- 
tion 
en- 


Date of entry Port of entry 


September 8, 1958.. 
October 6, 1958. : 
October 31, 1958 Do. 


0. 
Los Angeles, California. 
San Francisco, California. 
0. 
0, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 
0. 


January 
July 7, 1 Do. 
August 4, 1959 Do. 
8208 | September 28, 1959. Do, 
10700 | October 27, 1059. Do. 
14087 | December 2, 1959... Do. 
33218 | June 20, 1900. Do, 
21286 | February 27, 1901. Do. 

305 | September 15, 1954.| Charleston, South 
Carolina, 


1636 | April 7, 1958. Do. 
1822 | May 29, 1958. Do. 
1098 | June 26, 1958 Do. 
185 | July 29, 1958. Do. 
379 | Au A, 1958. Do. 
486 | September 10, 1958 Do. 
960 | November 17, 1958. Do. 
1313 | January 2, 10 Do. 
1640 | February 10, 1959 Do. 
1863 | March 6, 1959. Do. 
2040 | March 26, 1959- Do. 
2300 | April 21, 1959__ Do. 
2677 | May 26, 1959 Do. 
3008 | June 25, 1939 Do, 

320 | July 31, 1959... Charleston, South 

Carolina, 

684 | August 31, 1959. Do. 
1003 | September 30, 1959.. Do. 
2788 | February 24 1960. ao 
0. 
3297 Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Norfolk, Virginia. 

Mobile, Alabama. 

January 1 San Francisco, California. 

32784 | May 11, 1959. Do. 
9905 | September 17, 1959. Do. 
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Date of entry Port of entry 


December 8, 1959. San Francisco, California. 
October 28, 1959... Wilmington, North 
Carolina. 


October 30, 1959 


850 | November 30, 1959.. Do. 
948 | December 14, 1959.. Do. 
1014 | December 29. 1959.. Do. 
1243 | Feb: 5, 1960 Do. 
1555 22, 1900. Do. 
1619 | March 31, 1990 Do. 
1746 Apa 13, 1960. Do. 
2054 ay 25, 1960.. Do. 
139 | July 25, 1960.. Do. 
194 | August 4, 1960. Do, 


(b) The collectors of customs at the vari- 
ous ports of entry shall waive the collection 
of unpaid assessments of liquidated increased 
duties, totaling $3,216.19, due from the said 
Irving M. Sobin Chemical Company, Incor- 
porated, with respect to the following entries: 


Port of entry 


-| Norfolk, Virginia. 
Do. 


Do. 
Mobile, Alabama. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
0. 


July 28, 1000 
September 22, 1960. 


(c) Provided, That the said Irving M. 
Sobin Chemical Company, Incorporated, 
shall abondon its protests before the United 
States Customs Court claiming relief from 
assessments of increased duties, totaling 
$3,604.90, with respect to the following 
entries: 


Date of entry Port of entry 
April 29, 1958.......| Norfolk, V; ia. 
August 10, 1980.....| Mobile, Ala 
January 12, 1959._..| San Francisco, California. 
May 11, 1989... Do. 
September 17, 1959. Do. 

December 8, 1959... Do. 
October 28, 1959..-:| Wilmington, North 

Carolina. 

October 30, 1959. Do. 

November 30, 1959. Do. 

December 14, 1959.. Do. 

ber Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

July 25, 1960. Do. 

August 4, 1960 Do. 


(2) No part of the amount appropriated, 
or of the unpaid amounts forgiven, in this 
Act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
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guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 


exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT J. BEAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4443) 
for the relief of Robert J. Beas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This 
completes the call of the Private 
Calendar. 


TO PROVIDE FOR BENNETT PLACE 
COMMEMORATION 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution (S.J. Res. 
48) to provide for Bennett Place com- 
memoration. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 


tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 
S.J. Res. 48 


Whereas a profound spirit of unity among 
ae underlies this Nation’s greatness; 
an 

Whereas a striking and memorable example 
of that spirit of unity pervaded the nego- 
tiations between General William T. Sher- 
man and General Joseph E. Johnston when 
those opposing commanders in their search 
for peace met at the Bennett House, near the 
city of Durham, North Carolina, in April 
of 1865; and 

Whereas through the diligent and unself- 
ish labors of the Bennett Place Memorial 
Commission over long years, the Bennett 
House, together with its grounds and appur- 
tenant buildings, has been carefully pre- 
served and now comprises an official State 
historic site, administered by the State of 
North Carolina, so that the Bennett Place 
today stands as a permanent symbol of the 
Nation's unity; and 

Whereas the people of North Carolina, im- 
bued with the same sense of unity and con- 
cord that characterized the Johnston-Sher- 
man Bennett Place conferences a century 
ago, and wishing to commemorate the cen- 
tennial of those conferences, will hold ap- 
propriate ceremonies at the Bennett Place, 
near the city of Durham, on April 25, 1965; 
and 

Whereas the Governor of the State of 
North Carolina, the city of Durham, and 
Bennett Place Memorial Commission have in- 
vited the people of the United States to at- 
tend those ceremonies: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation, on or be- 
fore April 1, 1965, reminding the American 
people of the spirit of national unity that is 
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symbolized by the Bennett Place, near the 
city of Durham, North Carolina, and urging 
those who can do so to attend the com- 
memorative ceremonies to be held by the 
people of North Carolina at the Bennett 
Place on April 25, 1965. 

Sec. 2. Departments and agencies of the 
Government of the United States, including 
the Civil War Centennial Commission, are 
hereby requested to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernor of the State of North Carolina, with 
other public officers, and with governmental 
agencies of said State, and with the city of 
Durham, and the Bennett Place Memorial 
Commission in planning and carrying out the 
aforementioned commemorative ceremonies. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on National Parks and Recre- 
ation of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs be permitted to sit during 
general debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
oe of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evident- 
ly a quorum is not present. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 34] 
Ashley Harris Roosevelt 
Bates Harsha Roybal 
Blatnik Hawkins Sisk 
Brown, Calif. Holland Skubitz 
Conyers Ichord Toll 
Diggs Leggett Walker, Miss 
Dyal Mailliard Whitten 
Findley Martin, Mass. Widnall 
Fraser May Willis 
Friedel Powell Wilson, 
Fulton, Tenn, Ronan Charles H. 
Hagen, Calif. Roncalio Younger 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rolicall, 397 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R, 5505, ON FEDERAL STAND- 
ARDS FOR CONGRESSIONAL RE- 
DISTRICTING 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up the resolution (H. Res. 272) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 5505) 
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to require the establishment, on the basis of 
the eighteenth and subsequent decennial 
censuses, of congressional districts composed 
of contiguous and compact territory for the 
election of Representatives, and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed three hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the bill shall be considered as hay- 
ing been read for amendment. No amend- 
ment shail be in order to said bill except 
amendments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and except amend- 
ments offered by the chairman or any mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary with 
respect to the following language of the bill: 
Page 2, line 6, beginning after the word “en- 
titled” through the end of that sentence on 
line 8, to wit, “and Representatives shall be 
elected only from districts so established, no 
district to elect more than one Representa- 
tive.”, but said amendments shall not be 
subject to amendment. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the Committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion, except 
one motion to recommit with or without 
instructions. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the illustrious chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], has ex- 
plained this rule, which is a modified 
closed or gag rule. It provides that only 
one amendment, to be offered by the 
Committee on the Judiciary itself, will be 
in order. 

H.R. 5505 is a very important piece 
of legislation. The bill is designed to 
require the establishment, on the basis 
of the 18th and subsequent decennial 
censuses, of congressional districts com- 
posed of contiguous and compact ter- 
ritory for the election of Representatives. 
Of course, it affects every Member of this 
House and every State in this Union. 

Frankly, I am rather concerned about 
this legislation. It has been a long time 
since I studied law down in the valley 
of the Shenandoah. It has been a long 
time since I served as chief election of- 
ficer in the State of Ohio and I am not 
certain that I am capable of interpret- 
ing, or at least interpreting in the same 
way, the provisions of this bill as they 
may be interpreted by some court at 
some time in the future. I believe this 
is a measure that should be discussed 
fully and frankly by members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and others 
who are interested, during general de- 
bate on this bill. 

I want to refer, if I may, especially to 
two or three provisions in the bill that 
I believe may be points at issue in the 
future, and also to the proposed amend- 
ment, and perhaps as a part of this de- 
bate establish some legislative history as 
to the meaning of some of these phrases. 

If I recall correctly, in past legislation 
of this type we have had provisions re- 
quiring contiguous and compact terri- 
tory; and in this connection I should like 
to have the attention, if I may, of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER]. 
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I am endeavoring to make an inquiry, 
Mr. Speaker, as to whether or not in the 
past, legislation of this type has not car- 
ried provisions requiring congressional 
districts to be contiguous and compact 
territories? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct, but I 
might add that those words have not 
been in the recent law. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That language 
has not been in the recent law? 

Mr. CELLER. That is right. It was 
generally in the original law, up until 
1929, but I might add that the words that 
are used in this bill are, “in as compact 
form as practicable.” 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. But you leave 
rae a this bill the words “as practica- 

e” 

Mr. CELLER. No, no; we are includ- 
ing those. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. You do include 
those words? 

Mr. CELLER. We add those words. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Let me ask the 
gentleman one other question. Can the 
gentleman give the Members of the 
House the contents of the amendment 
that has been made in order, the amend- 
ment that your committee is to offer to 
this bill? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Marutas] has the amend- 
ment. I yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland to read the amendment to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I shall be happy 
to have the gentleman read that amend- 
ment and I shall discuss it with the gen- 
tleman from New York as well as the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to comply with the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio. The amendment 
which I shall offer to H.R. 5505—— 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. This is the 
amendment that will be offered at the 
direction of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary? 

Mr. MATHIAS. That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. As provided in 
the rule? 

Mr.MATHIAS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CELLER. The amendment will be 
offered by a member of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. All right; that 
8 be done under the rule. Now pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The amendment is as 
follows: 

On page 3, line 3, strike the quotation 
marks and insert the following new para- 
graph: 

“After any apportionment made pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section, if a State 
is required to redistrict as provided by this 
Act, until new districts are established the 
Representatives to which the State is en- 
titled under such apportionment may be 
elected at large. Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of this Act, if a State has never here- 
tofore established districts, nothing herein 
shall be construed to prevent the Repre- 


sentatives to which the State is entitled from 
being elected at large.” 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would like to 
make an inquiry if I may as to the mean- 
ing of this amendment along this line: 
Where the State itself has failed to re- 
district, can the State authorities by res- 
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olution provide that the candidates for 
Congress run at large rather than by 
court order? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, the court would have 
the right, but if the State itself refuses 
to apportion they can elect at large. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I did not quite 
understand the statement of the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr, CELLER. If the State does not 
apportion, under this amendment which 
will be offered, for some reason or other 
they cannot or they will not apportion, 
then the congressional Representatives 
from that State may be elected at large. 

Mr. BROWN. But who directs that 
the candidates for Congress shall be 
elected at large? Is it by the Federal 
court or the State authorities? 

Mr. CELLER. We do not direct. That 
is up to the States. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Who permits it? 

Mr. CELLER. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Who permits it? 
How is the action actually completed? 

Mr. CELLER. There is no compulsion. 
There is no sanction to the State in doing 
anything except that someone could go 
into a court and get orders and those or- 
ders could be directed to the officials of 
the State concerned compelling them to 
do certain things. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. In other words, 
the State authorities would be permitted 
under this provision to go ahead and 
provide for the election of Members of 
Congress at large; is that correct? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Well, now, let 
us take the other approach. Could the 
Federal court order it done? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, I think the courts 
would have that power but I doubt very 
much whether the courts would order a 
Congressman to be elected at large. 
That does not seem to be probable. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. One of the 
questions raised by some Members is 
simply whether or not in some areas or 
States there might not be a desire to 
throw the election into a situation where 
everyone had to run at large instead of 
running in a particular district. 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And to take 
such action purely for political purposes? 

Mr. CELLER. That is possible under 
this amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Would it be 
possible under the bill without the 
amendment? 

Mr. CELLER. We have a provision in 
the bill that there must be one Repre- 
sentative from each district; so without 
this amendment you could not do that. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS, I would say that the 
possibility the gentleman from Ohio 
raised would be possible under the law 
today. There is also inherent in the 
amendment which will be offered the 
residual powers of the court to adjudicate 
this type of situation in an equitable 
manner. You must understand that this 
situation would not arise until someone 
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had gone into the Federal court and had 
complained that the congressional dis- 
trict did not meet standards established 
by the statute, and the court entered a 
finding that such is the case. If the 
court should pursue that further, you 
may have the court doing something on 
its own. That would be my understand- 
ing 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Let me ask an- 
other question of the gentleman from 
New York. 

I understand this bill was rewritten in 
the Committee on the Judiciary. As I 
read the measure now, where a district 
has already been created or where there 
has been a reapportionment of districts, 
and the districts in a State have been 
found to have a greater population than 
the guideline of 15 percent based on the 
1960 census, which census will be con- 
trolling, the 1960 census or a later spe- 
cial census? 

Mr. CELLER. I think the gentleman 
refers to the language on page 2, lines 20 
to 25, and line 1 on page 3; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. I will be glad to ex- 
plain that. That means if, for example, 
in 1961 the census was taken and some- 
body questioned the apportionment, 
claiming it was not within the tolerance 
of 15 percent above or below, and there 
had been meanwhile a special census 
taken of a county or a city within that 
particular district, and that special 
census indicates an increase in popula- 
tion, the tolerance of 15 percent would 
not apply and, since there had been an 
increase in population since 1960, that 
census could be used as a defense to prove 
that the district is properly apportioned, 
and that the tolerance of 15 percent is 
satisfied. It is a defensive proposition. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. In other words, 
if I understand the gentleman from New 
York correctly, a new census could be 
taken even though the redistricting bill 
had been passed? 

Mr.CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. You have asked 
for a new census to demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of the courts that you were 
within the guidelines? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Within the tol- 
erance? 

Mr.CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Would that ap- 
ply to only one district, or to every dis- 
trict in the State? 

Mr. CELLER. Wherever there has 
been that particular special census. It 
could be a city, it could be a county, it 
could be several counties, or an area, or 
a political subdivision of a State. There 
are several. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I understand 
that. It would not be ordered for an en- 
tire State if there was a question of one 
district that was within the tolerance 
guideline? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That could 
come after the redistricting bill had 
been adopted? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Showing per- 
haps it was over or under the tolerance? 
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Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. To demon- 
strate at the present time before this 
act becomes effective, before 1966, that 
the redistricting does fit within the 
tolerance guidelines; is that correct? 

ya. CELLER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Here is another 
question a Member asked: At whose 
expense would these special censuses be 
taken? 

Mr. CELLER. I did not hear the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I refer to the 
special Federal census, would that be 
taken at the expense of the candidate or 
the State or the district, or would the 
Bureau of the Census bear the expense? 

Mr. CELLER. The Bureau takes the 
census. That would be at the expense 
of the individual requesting it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Without addi- 
tional charge? 

Mr. CELLER. I understand there are 
cases where, if an individual asks for a 
special census for his own benefit, he 
has to pay for it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
us why this bill comes to the floor of the 
House under a virtual gag rule as far 
as the Members are concerned? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Because there 
were enough votes in the committee to 
bring it to the floor. I may say I did 
not vote for this rule nor any other gag 
rule. I do not do that. I think that 
is a frank answer to the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, if this bill had been brought up 
in 1960, before reapportionment in Cali- 
fornia, I would have been 100 percent for 
it. But if I understand the situation, 
and there may be some in California who 
will disagree with me, it may be we will 
be doing a little damage to ourselves. 
I would like the chairman to listen to 
me so that we can make some legislative 
history on this situation. 

In California we were ordered by the 
court to reapportion the State senate, in 
which there are 40 members, on the one- 
man, one-vote principle. The legisla- 
ture is now in session and they are facing 
this situation, which they are finding ex- 
tremely difficult to do, because more than 
half of the senators would go down to 
Orange County and Los Angeles County, 
where at this time there is one senator 
in Orange County and one in Los 
Angeles County. 

A suit was brought to reapportion the 
assembly of California, which has 80 
seats. The judge held it out of order on 
the technical ground that the person 
who brought the suit did not live in 
that assembly district. It will be ap- 
pealed. The same person has brought 
an action to require that the congres- 
sional districts be reapportioned. 
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California reapportioned in 1961 based 
on the 1960 census. California law says 
you cannot divide an assembly district 
when you place it in a congressional dis- 
trict. We have 80 assembly districts and 
38 Congressmen. Therefore there are 
some of the districts that start out above 
the rest of the districts. 

That is our situation. There are sev- 
eral congressional districts that presently 
are over the 15 percent and some that are 
under the 15 percent. 

If the lawsuit that the gentleman has 
brought against reapportionment pre- 
vails, then we are going to have to reap- 
portion sometime anyway. But my point 
is that if we pass this bill so far as the 
State of California is concerned, as soon 
as it is signed into law with these districts 
being over, and knowing so, in 1961, and 
these places that are growing and more 
of them being overpopulated now because 
of the tremendous growth between 1960 
and 1964, a lawsuit can be brought and 
we are going to have to reapportion right 
now on this particular bill. 

I sent this bill and report to a member 
of the California Legislature and asked 
him to take it up with the legislative 
council. I have a telegram here that in- 
dicates that reapportionment, and the 
passage of this bill based on court action, 
could compel the reapportionment of 
California districts. My problem is that 
you cannot divide 38 into 80, If we had 
a little bit more time to amend our con- 
stitution so that we would split an as- 
sembly district when making congres- 
sional districts, we would not have any 
problem. But if we are ordered to again 
reapportion the congressional districts, 
and it is not done in time, then with the 
amendment of the gentleman from Mary- 
land, we would then have to run at large. 
It would be a pretty big job to run at large 
in California. So I simply want to make 
the record clear and ask for your com- 
ments, Mr. Chairman, on what I have 
said here. I do not look at this as a 
partisan issue in any way. I think if we 
are ordered to do this and have to do it, 
it is going to be awfully difficult todo. I 
simply want to make these comments to- 
day so that I cannot be criticized later 
and so that the California Members at 
least will have my thoughts on it inas- 
much as I am the Representative on the 
Republican side on the reapportionment 
problem. Does the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] think 
that my statements are reasonably cor- 
rect or do you have anything that would 
help me in one way or another on this 
particular problem? 

Mr. CELLER. We have the power, as 
you know, under article I, section 4, to 
pass a bill of this character. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I agree 
with that. I think it should have been 
passed some time back. 

Mr. CELLER. Therefore, if California 
does not comply with that 15 percent 
tolerance above or 15 percent tolerance 
below, then California offends the law. 

Mr. SMITH of California. We need 
some time to change our constitution. 
But if this bill is signed and goes into 
effect on July 1, the legislature goes out 
of session then and then when are we 
going to get back into session to reap- 
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portion? I am trying to cite how it 
may hurt the State of California by sup- 
porting the language of your bill which 
I would have liked to have seen in effect 
in the year 1960—long before now. 

Mr. CELLER. Of course, we cannot 
get a perfect bill. It is almost impos- 
sible to satisfy every particular State. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I under- 
stand that, of course. 

Mr. CELLER. But what is the alter- 
native, if we do not pass a bill of this 
character? 

Mr. SMITH of California. The possi- 
ble alternative would be that legisla- 
tures, many of them, now being in ses- 
sion, and of course I can only speak 
about California, where we have to go 
on this one-man, one-vote rule, and we 
are going to have to do it in some way, 
but maybe if we had a little more time 
toward the end of the session to see 
what they could do, but it is certainly 
not going to be possible for everybody 
to run at large. I do not want to force 
a congressional reapportionment by sup- 
porting this measure. 

Mr. CELLER. Will you not have time 
until the beginning of the 90th Congress 
to set your house in order? 

Mr. SMITH of California. We have 
a limit on the length of the State leg- 
islature. July 1 is the last date to reap- 
portion the State senate. They adjourn 
shortly thereafter. If this bill is signed 
and a lawsuit is brought, and the legis- 
lature has adjourned, there will have to 
be a special session called, or else the 
court would reapportion. This would 
make next year’s election very confus- 
ing. I personally support the language 
in your bill, but I think it may do Cali- 
fornia more harm than good. I do not 
think this will hurt me personally on 
this matter of reapportionment one way 
or another, but some, I think, will be 
hurt. 

Mr. CELLER. I recognize the fact 
that one or two or maybe three States 
might have some difficulty but you have 
to envision what would happen if we do 
not pass a bill of this character, which 
lays down guidelines for your State to 
follow when they apportion geographi- 
cally their State for representation in 
the Congress. 

The courts are setting forth the stand- 
ards, setting forth the criteria. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I agree 
with all that. 

Mr. CELLER. There is tremendous 
diversity as among the various courts. 
For example, some courts have held that 
a diversity of 1 percent between two dis- 
tricts is illegal. 

Mr. SMITH of California, I know. 

Why could we not have some language 
in the bill to make it effective at a cer- 
tain date, say the first of next year, or 
something like that. That might protect 
us. 

Mr. CELLER. We considered that. 
There is an old adage. 

T were well to be done, T were well to be 
done quickly. 


Mr. SMITH of California. The gen- 
tleman has had this bill for 20 years, and 
it has not come out very quickly yet. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. SMITH of California. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I have been at this mat- 
ter for 20 years. 

Mr. SMITH of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CELLER, I have been trying to 
get a bill of this character for two dec- 
ades. The Judiciary Committee held 
hearings all over the country on verbiage 
almost exactly like that in the bill be- 
fore the House. 

We were confronted with a difficult 
situation. For instance, we would go 
into a State where a State had a particu- 
lar party in control—say the Democratic 
Party in control of the legislature—and 
it would be said, “We want none of this 
bill, because we control the situation and 
we want to gerrymander in our in- 
terests.” 

Mr. SMITH of California. That was 
long before the one-man, one-vote rule, 
which brought all this about. Now we 
face a different situation. 

Mr. CELLER. That decision was, I 
believe, in 1962, on the one-man, one- 
vote. There has been plenty of time. I 
have been trying to get this bill through 
for several sessions, even after the Su- 
preme Court decision. We have wasted 
a great deal of time on this. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I know, but 
this would help; I am sure of that. 

a Mr. CELLER. I could not get to first 
ase. 

Mr. SMITH of California. May I ask 
the gentleman another question? 

Would the passage of this bill have any 
adverse effect on the possibility of getting 
a constitutional amendment, which I be- 
lieve we should have passed last year? 

Mr. CELLER. I did not hear the gen- 
tleman’s question. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Would the 
passage of this bill have any adverse 
effect on the possibility of our being able 
to vote on a constitutional amendment 
at this session? 

Mr. CELLER. A constitutional 
amendment in the gentleman’s State? 

Mr. SMITH of California. No; a con- 
stitutional amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution. We tried to get that out last 


year. 

Mr. CELLER. What would be the im- 
port of the constitutional amendment? 
I do not understand the nature of the 
question. 

Mr. SMITH of California. There is 
a constitutional amendment which I be- 
lieve is pending in the gentleman’s com- 
mittee. It was last year. 

Mr. CELLER. On 
matter? 

Mr. SMITH of California. On the 
Supreme Court decision, on the one-man, 
one-vote rule. 

Mr. CELLER. With reference to the 
States? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I believe 
there is a petition before the House on 
this subject. 

Mr. CELLER. Is the gentleman re- 
ferring to the apportionment of a State 
legislature? 

Mr. SMITH of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CELLER. We are going to con- 
duct hearings on that commencing 
April 7. I do not see that that has any- 


this subject 
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thing to do with this subject. That is 
State reapportionment and this is con- 
gressional apportionment—quite a dif- 
ferent form of apportionment. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. FLYNT]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to address a question to the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

My first question relates to the sen- 
tence beginning on line 1 of page 3 of 
H.R. 5505: 

There shall be not more than one re- 
districting during any decennial census. 


The State of Georgia redistricted in 
1964, directly pursuant to the landmark 
case of Wesberry against Sanders. 

To the best of my knowledge there has 
been no attack made upon the Congres- 
sional Redistricting Act of 1964. Under 
the language of this last sentence on 
page 3, as the bill is presented to us, is 
the State of Georgia safe from future 
attacks during the 1960-70 decennial? 

Mr. CELLER. The language is clear. 
“There shall be not more than one redis- 
tricting during any decennial census.” 
That means a valid redistricting, a law- 
ful redistricting. If by any chance in 
any State or in your State there is a 
redistricting that is challenged and the 
courts hold the redistricting is illegal or 
improper or does not satisfy the com- 
pactness, contiguity rules, or the equal- 
ity of population with that above and 
below or the apportionment does not 
satisfy any of the criteria or guideposts 
of the act and the courts throw out that 
apportionment, there is nothing in this 
bill which will preclude the State from 
reapportioning in pursuance of that 
decision. The idea of that is that there 
can be no more than one valid legal ap- 
portionment within a decennial or two 
decennial censuses. It must be a valid 
redistricting, and if it is declared im- 
proper in the courts, you have an addi- 
tional redistricting by the State. It 
would not run afoul of that provision. 

Mr. FLYNT. I have one additional 
question to propound to the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. Be- 
ginning on line 20, on page 2, and con- 
tinuing into line 1 on page 3, during the 
colloquy between the gentleman from 
Ohio and the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER], I understood the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary to 
make the statement that the most recent 
Federal special census and the figures 
contained therein would be a complete 
defense to any suit brought to attack the 
validity of a redistricting act. Did I 
understand the gentleman correctly? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not say it would be 
a complete defense, but it would be a 
defense. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. I yield the gentleman 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
establish some legislative history on this, 
I would ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary if the most re- 
cent Federal special census could form 
the basis for an attack upon an existing 
valid redistricting act based upon the 
previous decennial census. 
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Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman 
please restate that question? 

Mr. FLYNT. Would the most recent 
Federal special census, referred to on 
page 2 of the bill, serve as the basis of a 
suit filed for the purpose of attacking an 
otherwise valid redistricting act? 

Mr. CELLER. No, sir. It is only for 
defensive purposes and not offensive. 

Mr. FLYNT. The plaintiff then would 
be bound by the figures contained in the 
regular decennial census? 

Mr. CELLER. Bound by the basic 
census and not the special. 

Mr. FLYNT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. DEVINE]. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of my requesting this time is to 
have a question answered as to the pur- 
pose, either by the chairman of the com- 
mittee or by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MacGREGOR]. Take a district 
that by virtue of the 1960 census has a 
population of roughly 685,000 persons, 
The legislature thereafter divided this 
district into two. However, the popula- 
tion basis used by the legislature is the 
best estimate for 1964, which, in the 
division, makes each half roughly 400,000 
apiece. This is within the norm of other 
districts within the State. Does the so- 
called MacGregor amendment in this 
legislation take care of that type of 
situation? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think the so- 
called MacGregor amendment we just 
adverted to would have anything to do 
with that, except if there was a suit filed 
attacking the district then the special 
census might be used for the purposes 
of defense. I do not think it covers the 
facts you related just now unless there is 
a suit. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the balance of the time on this 
side to the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
understand that later this afternoon 
there may be offered an amendment 
which would allow elections at large. I 
would like to call the attention of this 
body to an experience which we had in 
Illinois this last year with elections at 
large. If it is possible for you to con- 
ceive of a regular ballot and also a sep- 
arate ballot which we call the “bedsheet” 
ballot. The ballot was about the size of 
the top of that table, with over 100 
names on it for each party. I think that 
you would agree that the average voter 
cannot intelligently vote under those cir- 
cumstances. 

Suppose we were to run an election at 
large, next year, in Illinois, for Congress. 
It would mean 48 names on that ballot. 
I seriously doubt if there would be many 
voters in the State of Illinois who would 
recognize more than three or four names 
on that ballot. j 

Now, what are the results of the elec- 
tion at large last fall in Illinois? And 
my Democratice colleagues could testify 
to the same thing, Iam sure. There is 
absolute chaos, and when I say chaos I 
mean it, in the Illinois State Legislature 
today because of that election. You 
have one party that is in control of the 
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House; you have another party in con- 
trol of the Senate. The result is that 
government in the State of Illinois today 
is at a halt. How much longer this is 
going to go on I do not know. I bring 
this to you because I think you ought to 
know about this before you vote on any 
amendment to allow an election at large 
or to propose in legislation that you 
should allow an election at large. 

What else comes out of this? There 
is the third thing. There will be prob- 
ably a great number of the people who 
are in the Illinois lower House of the 
Illinois State Legislature who will not 
even be candidates in the next election. 
Many of these fine people ran only for 
one election and offered their services 
in this difficult situation. These people 
were public spirited and expect only lim- 
ited service of one term. As many of 
you know that is not the best in govern- 
ment. We get the best government only 
when we have continuity in legislative 
experience. 

I make this point because I think you 
ought to have some background of what 
happens when you have an election at 
large. I cannot think of anything more 
disastrous to any State, whether it be 
Florida or Washington or California or 
New York than to have an election at 
large. You run into all the complica- 
tions that we ran into last fall. And all 
of the disservice that was done, in my 
opinion, the disservice that was done to 
government in the State of Illinois as 
the result of an election at large last 
year in the lower house of the legisla- 
ture, we may be faced with this coming 
year in both the house and the senate 
unless they are able to agree or come to 
forced redistricting either by the Federal 
Government or by the Supreme Court 
of the State of Illinois. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland, if I have any 
time left. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I would like to pro- 
pound a question to the gentleman as to 
whether or not it would be a disaster of 
equal magnitude to running at large if a 
State, a great State like the gentleman’s 
State of Illinois, should be reduced to 
a single Member of Congress under the 
constitutional provision because it did 
not have districts which conformed to a 
standard, whether made by statute or 
made by other authority. That is cer- 
tainly possible. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not under a consti- 
tutional provision. That is not in this 
law. What we are operating on today 
is this law. 

Mr. Speaker, I call this to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues because I think 
they ought to think about this provision 
if this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
luctantly and with compulsion, by rea- 
son of the applicable decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, rise to 
support the rule and the legislation, if 
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it be amended in accordance with the 
way we hope it will be amended. 

Mr, Speaker, I proposed an allowable 
population deviation from the true norm 
of 20 percent, both either above or be- 
low. It was not agreed to in the com- 
mittee, but the figure is now 15 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, I was pleased with the 
MacGregor committee amendment 
which would authorize the use of in- 
terim-decennial census figures to vali- 
date congressional redistricting legisla- 
tion, where such figures brought the 
district within the allowable deviation 
from the true norm. With that amend- 
ment and with the prospective Mathias 
amendment, and with the understand- 
ing that these are reasonable guidelines 
which the courts should follow, I intend 
to support the rule and the legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I had 
not intended to make any remarks on 
this rule.. But it appears that time is 
going begging here. I had a few things 
I wanted to get off my chest, therefore, 
I requested this time. 

In the first place, Mr. Speaker, I did 
not approve of this rule and did not vote 
for it in committee. It is true it is an 
improvement over the rule that was 
sought, which was a closed rule, in that 
it is a modified rule and permits a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary to 
offer an amendment, but it does not per- 
mit the other Members of the House, all 
of whom are vitally interested, and many 
of whom, I assume, would want to offer 
an amendment. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, I am just 
following my usual procedure. I am a 
liberal to the extent, at least, I believe 
the House ought to have an opportunity 
to debate these bills, and I repeat, when 
this bill, or any other that we grant a 
closed rule on, goes over to the Senate 
that body has all of the opportunity it 
desires to debate the bill and to offer 
amendments. 

That always poses a question to me. 
Maybe it is not shared by many here, ap- 
parently not, that we in this body have 
an inferiority complex that does not exist 
in the other body. In other words, the 
other body trusts itself to legislate, to de- 
bate issues, and to offer amendments; 
but if anything of a controversial nature 
in this body comes up we resort to the 
closed rule. 

I just wanted to call that to the atten- 
tion of so many liberals here in this body 
who believe in liberality and who wanted 
to streamline the Rules Committee itself. 

I am not going to make any further 
point on that. I made my point in the 
committee, and I lost. 

Here is another thing that bothers me 
about this legislation. I asked the 
question of the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. And 
I want to digress from digression to com- 
pliment him on bringing the bill in. I 
think the bill is a good bill, and I am for 
it basically. I think it is overdue. 

But I am wondering what the gentle- 
men who occupied these front seats here 
last night, who wear the long, black robe 
and occupy the marble palace over there, 
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are going to say about this bill when it 
gets there. I refer, of course, to the 
Supreme Court. 

I recall, Mr. Speaker, when I was first 
nominated for the Congress in the year 
1932, the question was raised in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States about 
compactness and the uniformity of the 
congressional districts. The Supreme 
Court, as then constituted, said, what the 
Supreme Courts in previous years has 
said since the foundation of the Repub- 
lic, that this was none of the Court’s 
business; that it was a political question. 

There are those who refer to the Su- 
preme Court decision as being the law 
of the land. What I want to ask you is 
this: Up until just a few years ago, I do 
not remember when it was, possibly it 
was in the last year, if the law of the 
land was that that was none of the Su- 
preme Court’s business, that this was a 
political question and one for the several 
States, then what is the law of the land 
today, and does the law of the land vary 
with what the Supreme Court says? 

I know there are those who subscribe 
to that theory, but you will find in the 
Constitution of the United States the 
only time that phrase “the law of the 
land” is used is when the Constitution 
sets up a legislative body consisting of 
a House of Representatives and a Senate, 
and the laws that they enact and the 
treaties that are ratified by the Senate 
shall be the law of the land.” 

In other words, who is doing the legis- 
lating? Is the Congress doing the leg- 
islating, or is the Court? It would ap- 
pear that the Supreme Court is doing 
the legislating today, and it is doing it in 
every field more and more every day. I 
do not like that. 

I am not going to say any more. I 
have had my say about it. I appreciate 
my chairman's yielding to me for this 
purpose. I merely want to point out that 
this tendency toward closed rules is 
growing and growing, and it ought to be 
stopped. And further that this third 
legislative body, the Supreme Court 
should be curbed. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5505) to require the 
establishment, on the basis of the 18th 
and subsequent decennial censuses, of 
congressional districts composed of con- 
tiguous and compact territory for the 
election of Representatives, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 5505), with 
Mr. ULLMAN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 
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Mr. Chairman, some 20 years ago I 
offered a bill of this character. But I 
could get nowhere with the bill. I was 
a sort of lone voice in the wilderness, but 
events have so shaped themselves that 
now there really is a sort of rallying cry 
in support of the bill in quite a number 
of the States. 

You know, it is said that gold never 
rusts. Twenty years ago I put this gold 
nugget, this bill, away and it has not 
rusted. It is just as good today as it 
was 20 years ago when I first tried to 
get it through the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives and it failed. 

I have been very patient and on many 
occasions have made speeches to advance 
this bill. But I was always frustrated. 
But there is an old adage which says 
that patience is sometimes bitter but it 
bears sweet fruit. It is now bearing 
sweet fruit in the sense that I am quite 
sure this bill is going to meet with the 
approval of the House and the Senate 
and go on its way to the White House 
to become a statute. 

There have been discovered through 
the court proceedings particularly, which 
I have read, many disparities in popula- 
tion between various districts in the 
various States. Some districts number 
in population 275,000—others 450,000— 
others 500,000—and others as much as 
800,000. Now that is a rather wide dis- 
parity between 275,000 and 800,000. 

The Supreme Court in the case of 
Wesberry against Sanders has frowned 
on that kind of disparity and said, in 
effect: “We agree with Judge Tuttle“ 
he was one of the three-man court and 
had a dissenting opinion. The three- 
man court threw out the petition. 

But the Court said: 

We agree with Judge Tuttle that in de- 
basing the weight of appellees’ votes, the 
State has abridged the right to vote for 
Members of Congress guaranteed them by 
the U.S. Constitution. 


Furthermore, the Court said: 

The apportionment statute thus contracts 
the value of some votes and expands that 
of others. The Federal Constitution in- 
tends that when qualified voters elect Mem- 
bers of Congress, each vote be given as much 
weight as another vote. 


Therefore this statute cannot stand. 

The Court goes on to expand that prin- 
ciple of one person, one vote. 

So we lay down the standard with ref- 
erence to population. We have a per- 
fect right to lay down a standard or 
standards because under the Constitu- 
tion, article I, section 4, we have that 
power. That section reads as follows: 

The Times, Places, and Manner of holding 
Elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the Leg- 
islature thereof, but the Congress may at 
any time by Law make or alter such 
Regulations. 


We set forth criteria with reference to 
apportionment. In general the criteria 
are as follows: 

There must be a fair degree of equality 
of population. 

There must be contiguity, geographi- 
cally, in the district. 
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There must be, so far as is practicable, 
compactness in the district. 

We also provided in general that there 
cannot be more than two apportionments 
between two Federal censuses. 

What is meant by “compactness”? I 
believe compactness is well described in 
the report, which says as follows: 

By compactness, the committee means, 
with respect to any congressional district, the 
absence of the conditions and purposes 
underlying the following dictionary defini- 
tions of gerrymander“: 

“1, To divide (a territorial unit) into elec- 
tion districts in an unnatural and unfair 
way with the purpose of giving one political 
party an electoral majority in a large number 
of districts while concentrating the voting 
strength of the opposition in as few districts 
as possible. 

“2. To divide (an area) into political units 
in an unnatural and unfair way with the pur- 
pose of giving special advantages to one 
group.” 

Other Members know as well as I know 
that a number of these districts look like 
jigsaw puzzles. There are some districts 
which look like a hub of a wheel with 
spokes going out in all directions. Some 
districts have been defined as having 
contours that look like wash hanging out 
on a line. 

Such districts are not compact. They 
are not compact even from a practical 
standpoint. Districts of that sort would 
violate a criterion of this bill. 

What is meant by “contiguous terri- 
tory”? Let me illustrate what happened 
in my own State of New York some years 
ago. 

We have, in New York harbor, an is- 
land called Staten Island, and we have 
the Hudson River. Staten Island was 
dragged up the Hudson River 100 miles 
and tagged onto a county in upstate New 
York, out of which a district was made. 
We could not call that a contiguous dis- 
trict. We could not call a situation like 
East Pakistan and West Pakistan a con- 
tiguous district. 

Those situations are barbarous. They 
have actually happened in our history, 
and they should not happen again. 

Therefore, we set forth that criterion 
that the district must be contiguous. 

As I said before, we provide a mean 
population. The population of a State 
is taken according to the last Federal 
census, and then it is divided by the num- 
ber of representatives to which the State 
is entitled. That gives the average or 
mean population. It is impossible, as it 
were, to stretch a district over a Pro- 
crustean bed and say that the district 
must be measured with precision-like in- 
struments, that it must be exactly a 
mean population. That would be im- 
possible. So we allow a tolerance of 15 
percent above the mean and 15 percent 
below the mean. 

When the bill was originally offered, 
it was 10 percent above and below. It 
was then advanced to 124% percent. Some 
of the members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee wanted it 20 percent. The mem- 
bers felt that that was too large a spread, 
and there was a compromise, and the 
compromise was at 15 percent. 

All you gentleman are practical pol- 
iticians. You just cannot get everything 
you want. You just cannot get perfec- 
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tion. You have to comprise at times. On 
the question of population tolerance we 
did compromise with the 15 percent. I 
am firmly of the conviction that these 
criteria will be of immeasurable help. 

What would happen if we did not pass 
this bill and did not prescribe these cri- 
teria? 

I just think of what is happening in 
the various States. In some States the 
courts have held that a disparity as low 
as 1 percent between two districts in 
population is illegal. That is ridiculous. 
Other States have held 3 percent and so 
on. 

If you are not going to pass this bill, it 
just means that the division or the ap- 
portionment of these congressional dis- 
tricts will be left to whom? To the 
courts of the States. They do not have 
the equipment or the expertise to be able 
properly to divide these districts. Very 
likely you have 50 different types of ap- 
portionment set forth in these various 
States. You have a veritable mishmash, 
a hodgepodge. That is the alternative 
to the passage of this bill. I do not 
think you want that. For that reason 
I hope that you will vote for this bill. 

You will find this in the report. It 
appears that the urgency of the problem 
has been greatly increased and greatly 
exacerbated by conditions that are de- 
veloping throughout the country. The 
committee is informed that at least in 
four States, Florida, Ilinois, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee, courts have under 
consideration the validity of existing 
congressional districting. In Maryland, 
Missouri, and Virginia congressional dis- 
tricting has been or is about to be judi- 
cially invalidated and the State legisla- 
tures are grappling with the redistricting 
problem. 

The committee is further advised that 
apart from litigation the State legisla- 
tures of at least the following States are 
in process of congressional redistricting: 
Indiana, Nebraska, New Jersey, South 
Dakota, Utah, and Washington. For 
these reasons and others I do not think 
we can delay much further the passage 
of a bill of this character. 

There has been inordinate delay, as I 
said before, during the course of the de- 
bate on the rule. This is nothing new. 
We have been trying to get a bill of this 
character through for years. There was 
always some kind of subterfuge, usually 
political.. Republicans in power in one 
State say, “We will have none of it. We 
want to redistrict according to our Re- 
publican plan of gerrymandering.” The 
Democrats in control in various States 
say, “No. We will have none of your 
proposals. We selfishly want to gerry- 
mander our State according to Demo- 
cratic advantage.” 

So I fell between two stools. I could 
get nowhere. But the recent Supreme 
Court decisions shed a great deal of light 
on this dark subject and are dispelling 
this idea of political advantage because 
all States are in the same boat now. The 
Supreme Court holds a sort of Damo- 
clean sword over the heads of the States 
and this is not the politicians’ sway. and 
we haye to recognize that. Something 
must be done, and as the distinguished 
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chairman of the Committee on Rules 
said, certainly no harm can be done from 
the passage of this bill. Only good can 
come from it. Of course, there may be 
an isolated State that may not have the 
complete answer in this bill. We cannot 
help that. You cannot satisfy every 
State. Lou cannot satisfy every Mem- 
ber. I do not care what bill you bring 
forward, it will have some imperfections. 
Even the diamond has its flaws and the 
sun has its spots. This bill may have 
some flaws and it may have some spots, 
but weighing the equities against the in- 
equities of the bill, I think it is a good bill 
and a just bill and I do fervently hope 
that you gentlemen by your vote will em- 
brace it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
initially I want to compliment the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
and the entire committee for bringing 
this matter to the floor and for giving us 
something very constructive in an area 
where we have had a vacuum. 

I personally am concerned about the 
use of a phrase that occurs in the bill 
on the second page, line 14, and again 
on line 17 referring to the exclusion of 
Indians not taxed. That appears in ar- 
ticle I of the Constitution and is repeated 
in this bill. It is my understanding 
that for all practical purposes this phrase 
has been meaningless in terms of figur- 
ing the representation of the States for 
many years. To me it is a retention of 
Pein obsolete to continue it in this 

ill. 

I notice the phrase describing persons 
is not “free persons” as it appears in ar- 
ticle I, but just “persons,” and I do not 
see why the committee should not have 
dropped this exclusion of Indians not 
taxed, from the bill. Because, as a prac- 
tical matter, we are counting Indians 
and they are being included in the States 
of the Union at this time in calculating 
population. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman raises 
a very interesting question. We simply 
copied the wording of the Constitution 
when we drafted this bill. I do not know 
whether, if we took those words out, we 
might not run afoul of the Constitution. 
There are some doubts about that. And 
rather than entering into that thicket 
of uncertainty we said it would be bet- 
ter to use the words of the Constitution. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Of course, as I 
pointed out, you have changed the phras- 
ing of article I to drop the word “free” 
before the word “person.” I do not see 
why you could not do the same in this 
connection here. 

Mr.CELLER. Ithink we dropped that 
word as a result of a constitutional 
amendment and not by a statute; that 
is the difference. 3 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The point that I 
am getting at is this. The decisions of 
the courts on constitutional questions 
concerning the rights of Indians to vote 
have established their right to be 
counted, to serve in office, and to be full- 
fledged citizens. I cannot see why 
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there could not be the same extension of 
reasoning from past decisions of the 
court to take this language out, that in- 
fers that there is some inferior status of 
the Indians. 

Mr. CELLER. We were fearful that 
we would be treading on rather danger- 
ous ground, and we did not want to at- 
tempt it. We did not think there would 
be any harm in following the phrase- 
ology of the Constitution. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. There is no inten- 
tion, so far as the committee is con- 
cerned to create any exclusion of In- 
dians when counting population or to 
infer that there is today a validity to 
that old language in article I that has 
not been applied for a number of years 
in calculating representation, is there? 

Mr. CELLER. We had no such inten- 
tion. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER, I yield. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee would allow, I would like to clarify 
one point in his own remarks which bears 
on the subject which the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. FLYNT], raised a moment 
ago. I notice that the chairman in his 
discussion referred again to a statement 
that the bill provides that there shall not 
be between any two decennial censuses 
more than two redistrictings. 

Mr. CELLER, I did not say two. I 
said there can be no more than one be- 
tween two Federal censuses, But if a 
State has redistricted and somebody 
raises the question, for instance, that 
your district is improperly lined, as it 
were, that your district violates, say, the 
15-percent tolerance above the mean, 
there is a special census that covers one 
of your counties which would be a justi- 
fication, or which you could use as a jus- 
tification; as a defense you can use that 
special census for the purpose of defense. 
That provision is only a defensive pro- 
vision, not an offensive one. You could 
not compel a whole statewide redistrict- 
ing by virtue of the lines that you re- 
ferred to, namely line 20 down to line 25 
and over to the top of page 3 with refer- 
ence to a special census. 

Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman 
will yield further, in order to be perfectly 
clear does not the bill provide that there 
shall be only one valid redistricting—— 
Mr. CELLER. Right. That is the 
word—‘valid.” 

Mr. STRATTON. Per decennial cen- 
sus? 

Mr. CELLER. That is the word— 
“valid.” Iam glad the gentleman asked 
it and I am glad that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. FLYNT] asked it. I used 
the word “valid,” which is the keystone. 

Mr. STRATTON. What the gentle- 
man has just said, if I understand it cor- 
rectly, means that it would not be possi- 
ble for someone wanting to upset such 
a valid redistricting 

Mr. CELLER. They could not. 

Mr. STRATTON. They could not go 
out and get a special census taken in one 
county and then come in and try to force 
another redistricting? 
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Mr.CELLER. No. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. RODINO. Let us assume that the 
courts have already decided the question 
of validity prior to the 90th Congress 
and that the districts are considered to 
be validly apportioned. Nonetheless, if 
we take the standards that we are lay- 
ing down in this bill, the 15-percent 
variation, compactness and contiguity, 
those standards are not met, does this 
mean then that those districts though 
considered by the court to have been val- 
idly apportioned up until now are not 
valid districts and therefore will have to 
meet these present requirements? 

Mr. CELLER. Those districts are out 
of line and therefore the entire State 
would be improperly apportioned. Then 
the State legislature would have to re- 
apportion. 

Mr. RODINO. If the gentleman will 
yield further, this is notwithstanding the 
fact that up until the present time there 
have been tests before the courts and 
the courts decided that those districts 
are validly apportioned? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, sir, that would 
happen. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF. Suppose a State legisla- 
ture has in good faith and in good con- 
science, according to the 1960 census— 
redistricted, and it has done so as I say 
in a bona fide attempt to comply with 
the State and Federal laws. Then we 
come along and we have this bill enacted, 
will that invalidate its previous re- 
districting? In other words, would the 
gentleman consider it a valid redistrict- 
ing, if the courts in a given State, both 
State and Federal, upheld and sustained 
its legislature on the task of redistrict- 
ing. Providing, of course, that the re- 
districting was fair, compact, and con- 
tiguous. In the determination of the 
gentleman is that a valid redistricting? 

Mr. CELLER. It certainly is. If it is 
declared valid by the Federal courts. 

Mr.CHELF. Would that State have to 
be redistricted all over again? 

Mr. CELLER. It would not. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. RODINO. Does the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary mean 
to say that if the districts in a State does 
not meet the 15-percent standard 

Mr. CELLER. He said it did. He said 
it was declared valid. 

Mr. CHELF. No; I said the courts of 
the State. 


Mr. CELLER. You said the Federal 


courts. 

Mr. CHELF. The high court of the 
State upheld it and the U.S. Federal 
court then upheld its action. 

Mr. CELLER. If a later court held 
that it did not come within this criterion 
of a tolerance of 15 percent, you would 
have to redistrict. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman from New York yield 
for a question concerning the question of 
our colleague, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Stratton] ? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I understood our 
colleague from New York [Mr. STRAT- 
TON] to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee if the MacGregor amendment, which 
begins on line 20 of the bill and ends on 
line 1 of page 3 of the bill, were not a 
mechanism which would trigger the ne- 
cessity for a new redistricting. That is 
not the answer to the question. That 
provision only validates or gives the 
means by which a redistricting otherwise 
invalid would be valid; is that not right? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman will elucidate the language that 
was just referred to, line 20, page 2, and 
continuing through to page 3. As I un- 
derstand this language, what it means is 
where a district fails to come within the 
15 percent over or under, and the redis- 
tricting is in order for a particular dis- 
trict, a new census may be requested for 
that particular district in order to ascer- 
tain whether or not in 1965 that district 
is still over or under 15 percent? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. May I give the 
chairman a hypothetical situation? As- 
suming, therefore, that a court finds 
a district based on the 1960 census as 
outside of the 15-percent limitation, 
either over or under, and the court or- 
ders a redistricting, is it the gentleman’s 
intention and the committee’s intention 
that a new census may be requested be- 
fore such a redistricting is ordered by 
the court? 

Mr. CELLER. A new census could 
be requested in order to show that the 
15-percent tolerance, above or below, is 
satisfied. That is a special census. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. A special census. 

Mr. CELLER. The act refers to a spe- 
cial census, in line 27, a Federal special 
census. They cover usually political 
subdivisions and sometimes a State. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. But I am correct in 
assuming that before a redistricting 
could be ordered in a particular district 
a new census can be requested of that 
district to see whether or not it is out- 
side the limitation? 

Mr. CELLER. In other words, it can 
be requested and used for the purpose 
of defense. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Who would make 
such a request? 

Mr. CELLER. Anybody could. You 
could. A State official could make it; 
you could make it. If you make it you 
have to pay for it yourself. 

1 PUCINSKI. Who would pay for 

Mr. CELLER. You would pay for it. 
Whoever makes the request. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I am not familiar 
with the provisions of chapter 41. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I will read from 
the United States Code. The language 
that the gentleman from Illinois is refer- 
ring to is found in the United States 
Code, title 13, section 8, as amended, and 
it reads as follows: 

The Secretary may furnish transcripts or 
copies of tables and other census records and 
make special statistical compilations and 
surveys for State or local officials, private 
concerns, or individuals upon the payment 
of the actual, or estimated cost of such 
work. 


Does that answer the gentleman’s 
specific question? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Whoever asks for it 
must pay for it. 

Now, may I ask the chairman: Assum- 
ing that a special census has been con- 
ducted, or assuming that such census has 
been conducted and the redistricting is 
necessary, then obviously you have to 
give or take from some surrounding dis- 
trict before the court order becomes 
final. Is it the intention of the drafters 
of this provision that a special census 
may be requested on the newly affected 
congressional district before the order is 
final. After all, we have either added 
or subtracted. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is bas- 
ing his question on the fact some ques- 
tion arises as to district X with reference 
to the 15 percent, and this special census 
is used, and after the special census is 
used the court nonetheless says the dis- 
riet does not satisfy the criteria of this 

ill. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The chairman mis- 
understood the question. Let me re- 
phrase it. 

Assume that a court orders redistrict- 
ing of a district which has failed to come 
within the 15-percent limitation, either 
over or under, and the court says, “All 
right, district X must receive 50,000 more 
people, or 100,000 more people.” So they 
add it on to district X. They have af- 
fected the contiguous district and the 
surrounding area. 

Mr. CELLER. You affect the whole 
State. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The question I raise 
Is this, that before any redistricting be- 
comes final, under this rule we have been 
considering here, page 2, line 20, and so 
forth, is it permissible under this rule to 
request a special census of the newly af- 
fected districts to see that they come 
within the 15 percent? 

Mr. CELLER. I imagine that could be 
done, but I think that is a very remote 
situation. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Why is that? 

Mr. CELLER. The answer is, it could 
be done. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I should like to know 
if somebody requested that it be done, 
would it be in keeping with the spirit of 
this provision? 

Mr. CELLER. It would. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF, I believe we want to be as 
accurate as possible in regard to the 
gentleman’s question. The gentleman 
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was reading from line 20 on page 2. He 
will find that sentence is prefaced with 
this clause, “Where a State has redis- 
tricted since the last decennial census.” 
In the light of that clause, I say that the 
simple answer to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion is “Yes.” 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I believe he stated 
the answer properly when he answered 
in the affirmative, because if you change 
contiguous districts in order to comply 
with the order requiring that the district 
meet the 15-percent standard, obviously 
we should have the right to request a 
special census of the newly changed dis- 
trict before any such decree becomes 
final, because by shifting people around 
in this one district that is in question, 
you may have drawn out of balance un- 
der the 15-percent limitation the sur- 
rounding districts from which you either 
take population or give population. So 
I will accept the chairman’s answer as 
an affirmative answer, and it makes good 
sense to me. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. There is still some 
confusion in the minds of some. I 
should like to get it clarified so there 
is no question about it. In the State of 
New York since the last decennial census 
we have had a reapportionment. Does 
the gentleman agree that that reappor- 
tionment does not meet the criteria set 
up by this bill? 

Take the State of New York as an 
example. We have had a reapportion- 
ment in New York State of congressional 
districts since the last decennial census. 
If the findings should be that the re- 
apportionment does not meet the criteria 
set up by this bill, would it then be in- 
cumbent upon the State Legislature of 
the State of New York to reapportion in 
order to meet this criteria? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, it would. 

Mr. MULTER. And once haying done 
that, however, the State of New York 
could not be required to again reappor- 
tion until after the 1970 census assum- 
ing that that reapportionment did meet 
this criteria? 

Mr. CELLER. We provide on page 3, 
lines 1, 2, and 3 that there shall be not 
more than one redistricting during any 
decennial census. What is meant there 
is one valid, legal, and proper redistrict- 
ing where no questions are asked. For 
example, the State of New York redis- 
tricted in 1961. No questions arise. 
There could be no redistricting until after 
the census of 1970. But let us assume 
that the New York State redistricting 
does not satisfy this criteria and the 
courts throw it out. Then the State 
would have to redistrict again, although 
that is two redistrictings within the dec- 
ade of 1960 to 1970. It must be valid. 
There can be no more than one valid, 
proper, appropriate, and legal redis- 
tricting within the decennial census. 

Mr. MULTER. If I may ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary one further question. 
To put it another way, if there be any 
State now that has reapportioned so as 
to meet the criteria of this bill that 
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State would not be required to reappor- 
tion again? 

Mr. CELLER. No. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RODINO. I merely want to make 
this point, Mr. Chairman. Does not that 
mean then that although the census or 
the population may have changed, an 
attack may not lie or succeed against 
the validity of the apportionment so long 
as it met the requirement of the 15- 
percent compactness or contiguity fol- 
lowing the 90th Congress? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STRATTON. In connection with 
what the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MULTER] said a moment ago, I under- 
stood that the gentleman commented 
that in his view the reapportionment 
that took effect in New York State in 
1962 was not valid. I would like to call 
to the attention of the gentleman that if 
he will look at the figures in the Con- 
gressional Directory on the population of 
districts in New York State, he will find 
that the 15-percent figure does hold with 
reference to the 1962 redistricting in the 
State of New York. 

Therefore, the only further legal ques- 
tion that could rise under this legisla- 
tion would be whether specific districts 
were compact or contiguous or not. 

I might say to the gentleman that I 
believe I have had a little experience in 
this field and I think, perhaps, there 
might be some question as to whether 
my own district is, strictly speaking, 
compact. But I feel very much like 
some other Members who have spoken 
here today who have already been sub- 
jected to one redistricting and are not 
particularly anxious to be subjected to 
it again so soon. That would seem to 
be double jeopardy indeed. I think 
certainly the courts would have to ex- 
amine the point that the chairman of 
the committee has already emphasized 
in his report, namely that the com- 
pactness” referred to in the bill is com- 
pactness insofar as practicable. 

Mr. CELLER. That is right. 

Mr. STRATTON. I would certainly 
not like to have the legislative history 
here show that it was the judgment of 
this House or of the chairman of the 
committee that the New York State 1962 
redistricting was prima facie invalid. 

Mr. CELLER. I would say with ref- 
erence to the question of practicability, 
I think that the State legislature would 
have to take into consideration when 
determining the criteria of compactness 
so far as practical that it take care of 
such lines of division as a county, moun- 
tain, or forest as well as various other 
demographic considerations that would 
have to be considered. 

As I said in my main statement, you 
just cannot measure this matter with 
precision instruments. There has to be 
a leeway one way or another and the 
courts in the final analysis would have 
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to make their judgment as to whether 
the district is legal or illegal. The ap- 
portioning would have to take those fac- 
tors into consideration. 

Mr. STRATTON. I might say to the 
gentleman, if he will be good enough to 
yield further, I believe one of our distin- 
guished colleagues from New York had 
something to do with that particular re- 
districting, and I understand, according 
to his figures, our congressional districts 
do not vary by more than 14.8 percent. 

I believe this is a somewhat more 
reassuring situation than the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter] suggested. 

I should like to ask the chairman an- 
other question. Once the bill becomes 
law, would it be in order for a legisla- 
ture on its own, on the basis of the legis- 
lation, to undertake a new redistricting? 
Or would that result have to come as a 
result of a court action filed pursuant to 
this bill? 

Mr. CELLER. It would have to come 
as the result of a court action filed. They 
could not, of their own volition, do so, 
because we say there can be no more 
than one between two Federal censuses, 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. I have one brief state- 
ment with reference to the last colloquy. 
I do not intend to preclude any court 
from making any finding of fact which 
may be contrary to what I have said. I 
do not believe we ought to try to make 
a legislative history based on what is 
happening or has happened in the State 
of New York. 

There is a difference of opinion. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. STRAT- 
TON] says it is under 15 percent, while 
the Congressional Quarterly says it is 
over 15 percent. I know as a fact that 
some districts in the State of New York 
have populations of 250,000. My own 
district has a 600,000 population. 

This is a matter which will have to be 
determined by a court, after the issue 
is tendered. I believe we make the legis- 
lative history perfectly plain as to what 
we intend by this bill, which is only one 
valid reapportionment during each 10- 
year period. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, may 
I say that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MULTER], according to the Con- 
gressional Directory, which I assume has 
the official census figures from the State, 
represents a district listed as having 
455,172 persons, which is well within the 
15-percent spread. 

Mr. MULTER. May I suggest to the 
gentleman that the Census Bureau cer- 
tified my district as having well over 
500,000 people in it. Since that certifi- 
cation there have been at least another 
30,000 people who have moved into my 
district. 

Mr. STRATTON. Is that not a spe- 
cial census the gentleman is referring 
to? 

Mr.MULTER. Thatiscorrect. That 
is why I made the point we should not 
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try to make a legislative history binding 
on a court as to what is happening in 
the State of New York or any other 
State. 

Mr. STRATTON. Again we ought to 
emphasize the point that the chairman 
of the committee made a little earlier, 
confirmed by the distinguished ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu], that such a spe- 
cial census cannot be used to trigger a 
new reapportionment, but only to defend 
one alleged to be invalid. 

Mr. MULTER. It is because of this 
difference that I asked the distinguished 
chairman of the committee to clarify 
the point. I believe he has now clari- 
fied it, and there can be only one valid 
reapportionment made heretofore or 
hereafter within each 10-year period. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Porr]. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, it occurs 
to me that probably there are three 
questions in the minds of the members 
of the committee as this debate 
progresses. 

First, I am sure we all want to know, 
why is Congress acting in this field? 
Second, by what authority is Congress 
acting in this field? Finally, precisely 
what is Congress doing when it acts in 
this field? 

Trying to answer those questions 
seriatim: 

First, Congress is acting in this field 
because the Supreme Court in the case 
of Wesberry against Sanders has de- 
cided that article I, section 2 of the Con- 
stitution, which requires that the Rep- 
resentatives of the people be elected “by 
the people of the several States”, re- 
quires that the congressional districts 
from which they are elected within a 
particular State must be as nearly equal 
in population as practicable. That is, of 
course, an extension of the “one-man, 
one-vote“ doctrine which the Court 
enunciated earlier in another case in- 
volving State legislative districts, viz, 
Reynolds against Sims. 

There is another reason why the Con- 
gress is acting and a specific reason why 
Congress is making its action applicable 
to the 90th Congress, as distinguished 
from the 93d Congress which takes its 
seat in 1971 following the next decennial 
census. Here is the reason: in his elo- 
quent dissenting opinion in the Wesberry 
case Mr. Justice Harlan had this to say: 

Thus today’s decision impugns the valid- 
ity of the election of 398 Representatives 
from 37 States, leaving a constitutional 
House of 37 Members now sitting. 


That is why we are acting and that is 
why our action must be made applicable 
to the 90th Congress. 

Now the second question. By what 
authority is the Congress acting? Are 
we usurping the proper function of State 
legislatures? Well, article I, section 4, 
clause 1, of the Constitution is one of 
the constitutional bases on which we 
presume to act, and that clause reads as 
follows: 

~The Times, Places and Manner of holding 
Elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the Leg- 
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islature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by Law alter such Regulations, ex- 
cept as to the Places of chusing Senators. 


The other congressional basis upon 
which we presume to act is section 5, 
clause 1 of that section, which reads in 
part as follows: 

Each House shall be the Judge of the Elec- 
tions, Returns, and Qualifications of its own 
Members. * * * 


Because the Congress has the consti- 
tutional power to act does not mean that 
Congress should always exercise that 
power. As a thoughtful, prudent legis- 
lative body we must, I think, be careful 
to distinguish between proper authority 
on the one hand and prudent policy on 
the other hand. In my judgment, in 
connection with this legislation the two 
are one and we should proceed expedi- 
tiously to pass the legislation pending 
before us. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF, I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. The use of the word 
“valid” in this legislation leads me to ask 
the gentleman who is to determine when 
a redistricting is a valid or an invalid 
redistricting process? 

Mr. POFF. Well, of course, in re- 
sponse to the gentleman, the districting 
currently in effect will be presumed to be 
valid unless and until it is challenged in 
the courts as being invalid. Then it be- 
comes the province of the court to make 
that determination. 

Mr. LANDRUM. If the gentleman 
will yield further, so in view of that in- 
terpretation—with which I agree, inci- 
dentally—if a State legislature has pur- 
suant to the decennial census of 1960 re- 
districted and in its action tried as near 
as possible to meet the requirements for 
compactness and the requirements for 
as near as practicable equal distribu- 
tion—if the legislature then of a State 
has so acted following the 1960 decennial 
census, then that action of the State 
legislature involved will be presumed to 
be valid until it has been attacked in 
the courts and determined by the courts 
to be invalid? 

Mr. POFF. My answer is yes. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Now, if there is no 
attack upon the action of a State legisla- 
ture in its action of redistricting after the 
1960 census, then there will be no other 
or there can be no other redistricting by 
that legislative body until after the 1970 
decennial census. Is that correct? 

Mr. POFF. The gentleman is correct 
unless the districting plan is attacked and 
the courts have invalidated it. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. If I may, I would like to 
continue the thought I have in mind un- 
less your question is precisely on this 
point. If so, I will yield. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Yes; it is 
on the point. 

Mr. POFF. I will yield, then. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I would 
like, apropos of the point made by the 
gentleman from Georgia, to ask does the 
gentleman from Georgia mean to say 
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that if a State has redistricted and its 
districts are not within 15 percent of the 
norm of the average district size within 
the State—if, say, the largest and the 
smallest are 25 percent above and Helo 
in a new districting—that the provisions 
of this bill say that in the 90th Congress 
or in any subsequent Congress no district 
shall have more or less than 15 percent 
of the average and that that does not 
apply to this State because it has done a 
redistricting even though it did not come 
within 15 percent? 

Mr. POFF. I mean that unless—and 
I understood this to be the premise of 
the question of the gentleman from 
Georgia—that unless and until the dis- 
tricting plan which has been put into 
effect by the legislature subject to the 
decennial census is attacked afirma- 
tively in the courts it will be presumed to 
be valid. If it is attacked subsequent to 
the effective date of the bill which we 
are trying to place upon the statute 
books then, of course, the terms of the 
bill would be applicable. 

Mr. CHARA of Michigan. And if the 
court finds any district is more than 15 
percent above or below it will be deemed 
to be invalid under the terms of this bill; 
is that correct? 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me in that con- 
nection? 

Mr. POFF. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Assume that this 
bill is passed and becomes law. At what 
time would be the 15-percent requirement 
go into effect? Is it to be retroactive to 
1960? 

Mr. POFF. Of course, it will be pro- 
spective in effect. But if the attack fol- 
lows the effective date of the act then 
the question becomes whether or not the 
redistricting plan whenever it was en- 
acted falls within those guidelines. 

Mr. LANDRUM. And that despite the 
the fact that the State legislature has 
acted in good faith in redistricting. 

Mr. POFF. I must answer the gen- 
tleman in the affirmative. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Has attempted to 
achieve an equitable distribution of the 
population. 

Mr. POFF. I must answer the gentle- 
man in the affirmative, and I must add 
further that even if this bill does not go 
on the books the answer would still be 
“Yes.” 

Mr. LANDRUM. But not as to the 15 
percent. 

Mr. POFF. Not as to 15 percent, but 
it might be attacked if the deviation is 
as much as 2 percent. 

Mr. LANDRUM. It could be any per- 
centage. 

Mr. POFF. It might be as close as 2 
percent unless this bill goes on the books. 

Mr. LANDRUM. There is no require- 
ment in law that it be any percentage. 

Mr. POFF. Not at all. 

Mr. LANDRUM. The only require- 
ment is that there will be an attempt to 
achieve an equitable distribution. 

Mr. POFF. I am sure the gentleman 
understands what I have said. If we set 
it at 15 percent and the variance under 
the districting the gentleman has sug- 
gested is 10 percent the court is not as 
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likely to strike it down as it would if the 
bill did not become law. 

Mr. Chairman, as I indicated in my 
opening remarks I think the final ques- 
tion which concerns us is, Precisely what 
action is the Congress taking in this field 
under this bill? First of all, we have 
already debated the question of at-large 
races and I share the concern some have 
expressed that the bill, as reported by 
the Judiciary Committee, might create 
an impossible situation. And I suggest 
the following pragmatic case. 

Let us assume that the districting plan 
of the State has come under attack and 
the court has entered a decree nullifying 
its districts subsequent to the primary 
filing deadline or, indeed, subsequent to 
the primary itself. In the absence of the 
Mathias amendment the State legisla- 
ture would either have to redistrict or 
some other consequence would follow. 

If the State redistricted at that late 
date, it would be too late to qualify nomi- 
nees from any geographical congres- 
sional districts unless of course you 
changed all of the election laws of that 
State. 

In the absence of the Mathias amend- 
ment there could be no at-large race. 
So, what would be the result? Well, Mr. 
Chairman, this point might be debated, 
but one possible result might be that the 
State would lose all of its representation 
in the House of Representatives except of 
course the single Representative which 
the Constitution guarantees as a mini- 
mal. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve it is imperative that the amendment 
suggested by the gentleman from Mary- 
land be adopted. I am afraid the legis- 
lation would not be workable if it is not 
adopted. 

Secondly, Mr. Chairman, what does 
the bill propose to do? It proposes to 
establish the requirements of contiguous 
and compact territories. Now, these 
words are not novel. They exist in the 
constitution of the great State of Vir- 
ginia. We have wrestled with them but 
had no trouble in defining them. They 
existed in the laws on the Federal statute 
books between 1911 and 1929. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a great deal 
of difficulty in defining the word “con- 
tiguous.” But I concede that there is 
some uncertainty about the word “com- 
pactness.“ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as with all defi- 
nitions there must be a measure of lati- 
tude in order to accommodate differences 
in subjective comprehensions. Bearing 
upon the measure of flexibility also are 
certain objective factors. The precise 
language of the bill I would remind the 
members of the Committee is as follows, 
and I quote: “in as compact form as 
practicable.” 

That language itself acknowledges the 
need of flexibility. 

Nothing in the language of the bill 
commands—and I think this is impor- 
tant—nothing in the language of the bill 
commands that each district be a square 
or a rectangle. Indeed, such a require- 
ment might do violence to the concept 
of compactness. That concept must, of 
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course,- take into consideration geo- 
graphical configuration but it neither re- 
quires nor precludes strict adherence to 
geographical or traditional political 
boundaries. Strict adherence, I suggest, 
might make it impossible to preserve a 
community of interest or to achieve 
equality of population, and failure to ad- 
here strictly might make it impossible to 
preserve a community of interest or to 
achieve equality of population. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this dis- 
course is to attempt to write legislative 
history which might have some effect 
upon the courts’ interpretation of the 
word “compact.” If I state my impres- 
sion of that definition in a manner at 
odds with the interpretation of any other 
member of the committee, I think it 
behooves that member in his best inter- 
est to voice his own sentiments. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee report 
on page 2 undertakes to define the word 
“compactness.” Briefly, our report says 
that it means the absence of the condi- 
tions and purposes underlying dictionary 
differences of gerrymandering. Now, 
the heart of the definition is an evil 
political purpose or a wicked intent. 
Thus a district which might be a perfect 
square, while geographically compact, 
may be the result of an evil political pur- 
pose or a wicked intent associated with 
the definition of gerrymandering. And 
by the same token a district which fol- 
lows a natural geographical boundary as 
the lines meander may appear to be any- 
thing but compact geographically, but 
because it was the result of a proper pur- 
pose and a good intent it would not be 
a gerrymander and therefore would not 
violate the definition of compactness as 
this word is used in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, on the question of con- 
tiguity, I think it would have been well 
had our committee report applied the 
same rationale and the same test as it 
applied to the definition of “compact- 
ness,” because in considering whether 
Several areas of a congressional district 
are contiguous each to the other, I think 
we might properly inquire whether they 
were selected on account of some evil po- 
litical purpose or some wicked intent as 
those purposes and intents are under- 
stood in connection with the word 
“gerrymander.” 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MCGREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, it 
is my intention to speak primarily on 
that portion of the bill beginning at the 
end of line 20 on page 2. I have refer- 
ence to the following language: 

Where a State has redistricted since the 
last decennial census, the most recent Fed- 
eral 1 census conducted pursuant to 
the provisions of the Act of August 26, 1954, 
as amended (71 Stat. 481; 13 U.S.C, 8), may 
be used in determining whether any district 
within the State, invalid under the latest 
decennial census, meets the 15 per centum 
criterium. 


Basically, what does this sentence pro- 
vide? It provides in substance that 
where a State has redistricted, the best 
and latest census figures are available to 
validate or to uphold the action taken 
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by the State legislature. Why is it ad- 
visable that we approve this particular 
portion of the bill? 

The members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary had three objectives in mind: 
First, to encourage State legislatures to 
consider population growth occurring 
since a decennial census in the drafting 
and the drawing of new district lines; 

Second, to make the best and latest 
official Federal census information avail- 
able to State legislatures for their con- 
sideration; and 

Third, to provide that such figures may 
be used to uphold or to validate a redis- 
tricting plan enacted into law by a State 
legislature. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is the able gentleman 
from Pensacola discussing that provision 
beginning at line 20 on page 2 of the bill? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman 
from Minnesota is. 

Mr. PEPPER. The reason I inquire is 
that I have been in telephonic communi- 
cation with Mr. Eckler, who is Acting Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Census. He 
says he has read this language and he 
does not consider it to refer to anything 
except the special census which is made 
by the Bureau of the Census, and it has 
to be paid for by the one that requests it. 
The cost is 25 cents per person included 
in the special census. 

I was wondering whether there would 
be many of those special censuses if they 
are to be obtained under these circum- 
stances. He seemed to think this is going 
to have very little efficacy if enacted. 
Will the gentleman comment on that? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Iwill be delighted. 
I have been in touch with Mr. A. Ross 
Eckler, and I have respect for his ability. 
He is not a Member of this body, and 
has no responsibility to consider this 
from a legislative standpoint. I do not 
know how many censuses the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida would 
consider to be many. I can say that Mr. 
Eckler’s office has advised me that as of 
March 2, 1965, some 193 special censuses 
are now being conducted pursuant to the 
provision of the Federal law referred to 
in that part of the bill which the gentle- 
man from Florida and the gentleman 
from Minnesota are talking about. Sec- 
ondly, it is anticipated on the basis of 
past experience of Mr. Eckler’s staff, that 
some 60 or 80 additional special censuses 
will be requested during the calendar 
year 1965. The gentleman might be in- 
terested in the breakdown by States of 
these Federal special censuses that have 
already been requested. 

The State of Alabama, 12, Arizona, 23, 
Arkansas, 8, California, 2, Illinois, 20, 
Minnesota, 45, New York, 83, making a 
total of 193 as of March 2. Virtually all 
of these have been requested by munici- 
palities in the various States mentioned. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am aware of the fact 
that the Census Bureau makes special 
estimates from time to time, of one of the 
metropolitan areas, and the like. This 
language does not refer to estimates but 
to special censuses. You might get a 
special census for a particular district, 
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but I do not see how the figures for that 
district could be used without the dis- 
tricts for the whole State. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. If the gentleman 
will bear with me and hear me out, I 
am reasonably sure that my development 
of this point will completely satisfy the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PEPPER. I shall thank the able 
gentleman to do so. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. There has been a 
lot of talk here today about compactness 
and the word “contiguous.” Will the 
gentleman define those words? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I do not believe I 
could do it better than Noah Webster. I 
rely on him in this instance. I could step 
over here about 20 feet to the dictionary, 
or ask the Clerk to give it to me, and 
read the text from Webster. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Of course, I have 
read the committee report. I have just 
gone through a redistricting. I now have 
a district that looks like octopi in the 
mating season. I am now faced with the 
situation of having two counties with a 
narrow corridor that I have to go through 
to get to the rest of the district. I just 
wondered what the committee meant by 
compactness. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I do not profess to 
be an expert on octopi in any of their 
various activities, and I do not believe I 
could be of any greater help to the gen- 
tleman than Noah Webster has been to 
me in answering his question. Webster’s 
New International Dictionary defines 
compact as “closely or firmly united or 
packed; closely knit; also, arranged so as 
to economize space; having a small sur- 
face or border in proportion to contents 
or bulk.” 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. If the meaning of 
this committee and the intent of the bill 
is the same as Noah Webster, I could sup- 
port this. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is important for all Members to 
understand exactly what statute we are 
talking about in lines 23 and 24 on page 2 
of the bill. The applicable statute reads 
as follows: It is United States Code, title 
13, section 8: 

The Secretary may furnish transcripts or 
copies of tables and other census records and 
make special statistical compilations and 
surveys for State or local officials, private con- 
cerns, or individuals upon the payment of the 
actual, or estimated cost of such work. In 
the case of nonprofit organizations or agen- 
cies the Secretary may engage in joint statis- 
tical projects, the cost of which shall be 
shared equitably as determined by the Sec- 
retary and provided that the purposes are 
otherwise authorized by law. 


In response to the gentleman from 
Florida, I do not know what he said to 
Mr. Eckler or Mr. Eckler to him, but the 
language that is specifically referred to in 
the bill is what I have just read from the 
code. To show you how Mr. Eckler uses 
this particular language, the Census Bu- 
reau has prepared a form which has been 
in use for more than a year. It is for- 
warded to various individuals, govern- 
mental units, and others who request in- 
formation about a special census. 
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I quote from special census form No. 1 
effective January 1, 1964. It is entitled 
“Federal Special Censuses,” the same de- 
scriptive term we use in the bill. It reads 
as follows: 

Cities, towns, villages, counties, townships, 
and school districts sometimes experience 
unusual growth, either through annexations 
or new developments, Frequently such com- 
munities will find it to their advantage to 
have a special census taken under Federal 
supervision. 


Having a census taken under Federal 
supervision means it will be consistent 
with the Federal censuses taken each 10 
years, and further, many State laws rec- 
ognize only Federal censuses for distribu- 
tion of tax funds and other matters. 

It continues: 

The United States Bureau of the Census is 
authorized to conduct Federal special cen- 
suses, This authority is currently provided 
in section 8(b) of title 18, United States Code, 
The Bureau of the Census cannot certify the 
results of any census not taken under its 
direct supervision. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
previously indicated how widely these 
special Federal censuses are currently 
being used. In my own particular con- 
gressional district, consisting of about 95 
percent suburban area, there are 20 spe- 
cial censuses now being conducted. 
During the 10-year period from 1950 to 
1960, almost half of our 50 States had 
one or more political subdivisions or 
other entities who requested special Fed- 
eral censuses. The number varied widely 
from State to State. 

In the decade of the fifties, these cen- 
suses reached their peak in about 1958 
and then tapered off in anticipation of 
the 1960 census. 

Likewise there were not too many of 
these Federal special censuses imme- 
diately after 1960. But in the last 2 
years, their number has been increasing 
and the information given to me by tele- 
phone from the Bureau of the Census is 
that they anticipate a greatly expanded 
use of these Federal special censuses in 
the next 2 or 3 years. 

The committee report makes it clear 
that we have at the present time ap- 
proximately 15 States where members of 
the legislatures are looking to us for some 
guidance. Many of these State legisla- 
tors ask: Should we consider the official 
evidence available to us of population 
growth since 1960? The purpose of this 
part of the bill is to permit them offi- 
cially to give consideration to these 
specific figures. Why is this important 
if we are to seek as broad a compliance 
as possible with the spirit of the one- 
person, one-vote rule? The area that I 
now represent experienced a 140-percent 
growth in the period from 1950 to 1960. 
Surely, if the legislature of my State had 
been confronted in 1955 with the need to 
redistrict the State’s congressional dis- 
tricts, they should have had available to 
them the most up-to-date figures upon 
which they could make the most intelli- 
gent possible decision. 
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How would the language of this par- 
ticular amendment apply toa given State 
today? Let us say that State X is en- 
titled to 10 Congressmen under the 1960 
census and is faced in 1965 with redis- 
tricting. 

Let us assume that they have already 
acted and in their redistricting they have 
divided the State into five principally 
rural districts and five urban and subur- 
ban districts. In deciding the makeup 
of the suburban districts, the legislators 
had before them the results of several 
Federal special censuses, This informa- 
tion indicated that suburbia increased 
in population since 1960 by 30 or 40 per- 
cent. Would it not be healthy if that 
legislature were encouraged to take into 
consideration the most modern, up-to- 
date figures in drawing the district lines 
so as to give the fullest possible meaning 
to the one-person, one-vote concept? 

May I say again that the language 
here is designed to encourage this prac- 
tice by State legislatures, and when they 
have engaged in the practice to provide a 
mechanism by which their actions may 
be upheld and validated in the face of 
attack. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Under the 
language referred to by the gentleman, I 
do not believe it is as broad as he indi- 
cated. The report says: 

Where a State has redistricted since the 
last decennial census, the most recent Fed- 
eral special census conducted pursuant to 
the provisions of the Act of August 26, 1954, 
as amended may be used in determining 
whether any district within the State, invalid 
under the latest decennial census, meets the 
15 per centum criterium. 


So the special census is limited, is it 
not, only to the point of establishing the 
validity of an otherwise invalid district. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. If the invalidity 
is based upon the district’s noncompli- 
ance with the 15-percent criterion, the 
answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. May I ask 
the gentleman another question? 

In other words, if there is a district 
which, by the 1960 census, is more than 
15 percent under the State average, and 
that district is challenged, a special 
census can be taken in that district to 
establish it has grown enough in the last 
5 years, let us say, so that it no longer is 
more than 15 percent under the State 
average. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It would be pos- 
sible to take one or more Federal] special 
censuses or to utilize one or more Fed- 
eral special censuses already taken. 
With that understanding, my answer to 
the gentleman’s question is Ves.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 more minutes to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Let us say 
that these cases are usually brought by a 
plaintiff in a large district, who com- 
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plains that his vote is diluted in compari- 
son to that of a resident and voter in a 
smaller district. At that point, defen- 
sively, the defendant could have a special 
census taken in the smaller district to 
show it was no longer more than 15 per- 
cent out. 

As I understand it, the plaintiff could 
not then reply by getting a special census 
of his district to show that perhaps it 
had grown also, and was now more than 
15 percent above the State average—or 
could he? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. If the gentleman 
is asking whether the language is de- 
signed specifically and exclusively to vali- 
date rather than to invalidate, to uphold 
rather than to strike down, the answer 
to the gentleman’s question is “Yes.” 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I thank the 
gentleman. In other words, they would 
use the 1960 figures so long as the 1960 
figures were okay, and go to the later 
figures only if the 1960 figures were not 
okay, and only for any district for which 
the 1960 figures were not okay. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes. I believe the 
redistricting plans are usually attacked 
because one or possibly two districts fall 
outside the prescribed norm. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I thank the 
gentleman for a very lucid explanation. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. In line with 
the question of the gentleman from 
Michigan,.in fact the gentleman would 
admit we may be dealing with a fiction 
in some cases; namely, that the district 
is no longer outside the 15 percent. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Did the gentle- 
man say “dealing with a fiction”? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. A fiction, a 
matter not a fact. For example, we 
would then be comparing a special census 
figure, let us say of 1965, against the 
State census for 1960. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I believe I can 
best respond to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin by indicating the hypothetical ex- 
ample I used of State X. 

I believe a legislature ought to be en- 
couraged, when it knows from all the 
evidence available to it that two subur- 
ban districts will probably double their 
population over a 10-year period, to put 
the population of each district somewhat 
below the 15-percent deviation from the 
norm in anticipation of that certain pop- 
ulation growth. If in fact the 1960 cen- 
sus figures and population growth pat- 
terns are used by the legislature so as 
to give meaning and purpose to the one- 
person, one-vote rule, and if subsequent 
special census figures would bring those 
suburban districts, too low in population, 
up close to the norm, I believe that 
should be done. That is what this legis- 
lation would do. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. If the gentle- 
man will further yield, it does not neces- 
sarily apply to fast-growing suburban 
districts but it may apply to a rural dis- 
trict which has grown 10 percent in 5 
years or a State. That district may 
comply as a result of growing 10 percent 
under this section whereas it does not 
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or you are not comparing its population 
growth against the actual growth of 
the whole State in that 5-year period 
but, rather, against the 1960 census. So 
in that case you are dealing with a fic- 
tion, are you not? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I would not agree 
that we are dealing with fictions. The 
Federal special censuses are customarily 
requested by specific municipalities and 
townships and, in a few instances—twice 
last year—by counties rather than by 
whole districts or States. I would agree 
with the gentleman that this pattern 
will permit the use of up-to-date popula- 
tion figures in individual geographical 
areas and leave the rest of the State an 
unknown quantity. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. But you could 
envision a case where the district in fact 
was outside of the 15-percent require- 
ment by virtue of comparing with the 
rest of the State if you knew that State’s 
population figures. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes, I could. I 
think the actual practices in legislatures 
throughout the years have probably cov- 
ered all of the possible hypothetical sit- 
uations any of us could imagine. 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. RODINO. As a matter of fact, 
does not the gentleman’s provision—and 
the gentleman is responsible for this— 
does not the gentleman’s provision in- 
tend to maintain a continuity of repre- 
sentation and to assure that there is no 
imposition of the added burden of re- 
districting when as near as possible the 
one-man, one-vote principle is main- 
tained? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman 
from New Jersey is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose it may have 
taken 20 years to get any action on this 
important piece of legislation. In the 7 
years I have been a member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee we have had hearings 
twice. But, judging by the ease with 
which this bill, with improvements, went 
through the Committee on the Judiciary, 
one wonders whether it might not have 
met with some success had it been, with 
a good deal of energy, brought up before 
the committee heretofore. The reason 
that the bill is sound and sensible is that 
it lends stability to the political system 
which increasingly has found itself in a 
state of instability. That stability has 
been such as to cause Members of this 
distinguished body to come to us mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary 
in recent months requesting the passage 
of the bill and that it be reported out. 
Many Members who may have had some 
genuine doubts about the bill before have 
now found themselves in the position of 
encouraging its passage in order to create 
stability where there has been near chaos 
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in the political systems of their home 
States. 

One may or may not agree with what 
the courts have done in this area. I 
personally feel that the courts eventually 
found it necessary to move into a vac- 
uum created by the legislative bodies of 
the country and, indeed, if this Congress 
had taken some action on this important 
piece of legislation some years ago un- 
doubtedly it would have been unneces- 
sary for the Supreme Court to apply the 
3-in-1 oil to the machinery of our 
system; if I may use that expression, in 
order to make adjustments which the 
times and the events under which we are 
living demand. 

The 15-percent figure has been dis- 
cussed. There are some who think the 
15-percent figure is too high and there 
are some who think it is too low. Ac- 
tually the 15-percent standard has long 
been. used by political scientists as a rea- 
sonable guideline. The American Politi- 
cal Science Association over the years 
has suggested the 15-percent figure to 
the extent that some legislative bodies 
and members of them have, consciously 
or subconsciously, guided their actions 
on that basis. 

So I think it would be well for Mem- 
bers to think twice before accepting any 
change to the 15-percent figure and 
to realize that this figure was agreed by 
the members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary after long consideration and 
after substantial debate in executive ses- 
sion when this bill was considered. 

Mr. Chairman; I should like also to 
express my thanks and compliments to 
those members who improved the bill in 
the full session of the committee after 
it emerged from subcommittee. There 
were at least four or five basic amend- 
ments that were adopted which in each 
case I think improved the bill. And I 
must say that in all cases the attempt 
was to act like reasonable men. 

We have not an easy situation. We 
have a bill which can affect many States 
and many congressional districts and 
therefore it behooves us to do that which 
is reasonable under the circumstances. 
I think improvements were made by 
the MacGregor amendment and other 
amendments that were offered. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Porr] continually improved the bill as 
we discussed it. 

I would hope, of course, that the 
Mathias amendment will be adopte by 
the committee because, again, it is a 
reasonable adjustment which has had 
a good deal of examination in the com- 
mittee and out of the committee and I 
think that we are ready for it in the 
interest of getting a reasonable bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may need. 

First of all I wish to compliment my 
colleague from New York on the excel- 
lent statement that he has just made. 
I regret, however, that I do not agree 
with him on the figure of an allowable 
deviation from a true norm, although the 
15 percent was accepted by the commit- 
tee. I have had some research done on 
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the sizes of congressional districts in 
America and the legislatures of almost 
a score of States have in the calm and 
quiet of State capitols determined what 
they thought was an allowable, reason- 
able, proper deviation. 

That study shows there are 130 dis- 
tricts. Is any one of them yours? There 
are 130 congressional districts in America 
as of 1961, as I recall, that have a de- 
viation from the true mathematical norm 
of more than 15 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say that there 
might have been some subjective con- 
sideration in my position because Ohio 
redistricted in November and Decem- 
ber of 1964. We have created one dis- 
trict that has a deviation from the true 
norm of 18.1 percent in accordance with 
the 1960 census. That district is in the 
county represented by my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Devine], which is one of the most rapid- 
ly growing counties in the United States 
of America. Since 1960 that deviation 
from the true norm has probably 
dropped from 18.1 percent to some 4 or 
5 percent which, in part, dictated the 
MacGregor amendment which I em- 
brace wholeheartedly. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield with pleas- 
ure to my colleague, the chairman of the 
full committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to take this opportunity to express 
my gratitude as chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee to the gentleman 
from Ohio who has been most coopera- 
tive in fashioning this bill and taking 
out the kinks. I am very grateful to 
the members of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee on both sides of the aisle, because we 
all approached this task with the utmost 
harmony and accord. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I thank the 
gentleman from New York, the able 
chairman of our committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McCtory]). 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
certain that the Members of this body 
recognize the necessity of the Congress 
taking action on this subject. It has 
been apparent for some time, much 
longer than we have been able to recog- 
nize ourselves. But noting as we must 
that the Supreme Court and other courts 
have been trying to find some guideline 
and standards by which to measure the 
appropriateness of congressional dis- 
tricts, it is certainly consistent with those 
decisions and admonitions that we now 
undertake the task of setting guidelines 
by which the States can act. It is highly 
appropriate that we do set national 
standards for the 50 States, because 
without them, of course, we can only ex- 
pect 50 sets of standards which the 50 
separate legislatures would provide for 
themselves. 

How much more important and attrac- 
tive and how much more desirable it is 
that we set these guidelines instead of 
leaving this subject to the discretion of 
the various courts. The State legisla- 
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tures governed by these standards or 
these guidelines will now have the op- 
portunity to provide districts compact in 
form, and of relatively equal population. 
This is consistent with our constitutional 
and legislative responsibility. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we know too, cer- 
tainly we who have had the experience of 
trying to redistrict a State, know that 
with regard to the congressional dis- 
tricts and State legislative districts, it is 
extremely difficult to arrive at equal 
population figures. Some latitude is 
necessarily required in order not to cut 
across township lines, precinct lines and 
portions of a block in a neighborhood 
or something of that nature. 

So, Mr. Chairman, in order to provide 
some orderly basis and logic for con- 
gressional districts, and, in order to pro- 
vide some homogeneity for the voters 
of the area, and in order to avoid cross- 
ing county lines, township lines, munici- 
pal lines, and precinct borders, whenever 
possible this 15-percent latitude is pro- 
vided. This figure should enable the 
legislatures to do their jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, we are also, of course, 
returning the subject of redistricting to 
the legislative bodies where it belongs 
and taking it from the courts where it 
does not belong. 

Mr. Chairman, not only the courts 
should welcome this legislation but also 
the State legislatures should be pleased 
with the passage of this bill. I say this 
because it has the effect of restoring to 
our State legislatures their rightful pre- 
rogatives. We are responding to a re- 
sponsibility which we have in doing this. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with respect to the 
amendment which was adopted in the 
committee with respect to the use of spe- 
cial censuses, it seems to me that this 
is important, too. 
eee effect of this language is simply 

Where the legislature has redistricted, 
where they have provided new districts, 
the fact they may have taken into con- 
sideration the rapid growth within a 
district is consistent with the require- 
ment to establish equal population among 
the various districts. Therefore, it of- 
fers a practical solution and gives sta- 
bility to the congressional districts that 
we all represent. It helps to give stabil- 
ity to the legislative system which we are 
trying to strengthen and uphold. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE]. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I think 
perhaps the key to the entire bill is the 
defining of the words “compact” and 
“contiguity.” On this basis I have tried 
with the assistance of counsel to put to- 
gether some questions. With the chair- 
man’s permission I shall now ask those 
questions. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I will state the 
question, and you may respond in any 
way you think proper. 

Is it accurate to state that in applying 
the standard established by H.R. 5505 
primary attention must be given to a dis- 
trict conforming with the 15-percent 
criteria and secondary attention to com- 
pactness and contiguity? Is this not re- 
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quired because the 15-percent criteria is 
an objective standard, while compactness 
and contiguity are subjective? That is, 
a district would not be found valid if it 
failed to meet the 15-percent criteria 
even if it meets the other two standards, 
and on that basis must we not conclude 
that the 15-percent criteria must be 
given primary consideration? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not see how you 
can come to the conclusion that the pop- 
ulation criteria is more important than 
contiguity or compactness. If any one 
of those three criteria are not met, then 
the apportionment is at fault; the ap- 
portionment is not valid. I do not think 
that conclusion you reach, one is sub- 
jective and the other is objective, could 
force you to a conclusion that the 15 
percent is more important, therefore, it 
would come first and would be all- 
embracing, rather than compactness or 
contiguity. One is just as important as 
the other. I do not think you can give 
preference to one as against the other. 
I do not see why you have to. 

Mr. DOLE. In the bill itself, on page 
2, line 15, there is a specific percentage. 
On the other hand, “compactness,” as 
used in the bill, is subject to some inter- 
pretation, but if we deviate from the 15 
percent in the bill to 16, 17, or 18 percent, 
then by the very language in the bill it- 
self the district would not be valid. That 
is the point I am trying to make. 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. DOLE. On this basis where it is 
in the bill itself—the 15 percent—is it not 
proper to conclude that as far as the bill 
is concerned, the primary emphasis is 
not on population? 

Mr. CELLER. I suppose that might 
happen. They might consider the 15- 
percent criteria more important than the 
others. Frankly, as the drafter of the 
bill, I did not put criteria in it in any 
particular order, one is more important 
than the other. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. As the gentleman first 
phrased his question, my answer would 
be yes. I believe clearly that since the 
15-percent criteria is an objective stand- 
ard and a precise, specific standard, the 
primary emphasis should be put on that. 
This is not to say, of course, and I am 
sure the gentleman does not suggest, that 
the other standards can be completely 
ignored. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the gentleman. 

The point I make is that it states pre- 
cisely in the bill that there cannot be a 
deviation above or below 15 percent of 
the norm. This is a specific figure, while 
the other factors are relative, they can 
be variable. ‘This is a specific figure. 

I have another question: In regard to 
the standard of compactness, do we agree 
that compactness shall only be that 
which is practicable under the particular 
conditions and peculiar situations of the 
State? That is, that compactness should 
be considered in light of the overall dis- 
tricting plan of a State. If this is cor- 
rect, then, it is correct to say that prac- 
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ticable compactness is the same as rea- 
sonable compactness? 

Mr. CELLER. I think that is a fair 
statement and a proper one. 

Mr. POFF. Iconcur. 

Mr. DOLE. My third question to the 
chairman is this: If a State legislature 
finds it desirable to create districts of 
nearly equal population, for example, 
no more than a 5 percent or so devia- 
tion from the average, do you anticipate 
that there could be some deviation from 
the principle of compactness in order 
to achieve this goal? 

Mr. CELLER. I would say that the 
conditions the gentleman lays down 
would involve practicalities, and the an- 
swer to that would be “Yes.” You would 
have to take all these factors into consid- 
eration. As the gentleman indicates, if 
there is no more than a 5-percent devia- 
tion from the average, you may antici- 
pate that there would be some deviations, 
because specifically you use the word 
“practicable.” 

Mr. POFF. As far as practicality is 
concerned, the smaller the deviation, the 
more likely it would be that the legisla- 
ture in fixing the boundaries would have 
to depart from geographical and political 
subdivision lines. 

Mr. DOLE, My final question: Would 
it be valid under the present bill to draw 
district lines in a way that a county may 
be divided, giving one part of the county 
to another district? Would this be per- 
missible even if the population of a par- 
ticular county is not so great that the 
county would have to be divided in order 
to meet the 15-percent criterion? 

Mr, CELLER. I think the answer to 
that would be in the affirmative. 

Mr. POFF. I would say that the an- 
swer to both the gentleman’s questions 
is in the affirmative. 

Mr. DOLE. In conclusion, I feel there 
is considerable confusion and concern 
about the definition of and what is meant 
by “compactness.” Iam pleased the gen- 
tleman has answered these questions. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, the 
occasion for the legislation we are con- 
sidering today results from what some of 
us feel is an unfortunate departure by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
from those policies which it had his- 
torically followed. 

As we know, up through the Colegrove 
decision the Court had taken the posi- 
tion that such matters as this were po- 
litical, and were not justifiable issues in 
the Court. Justice Harlan, a present 
member of the Court, still entertains 
that philosophy and I agree with him in 
that view. 

Whatever we may think of the wisdom 
of the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Wesberry against Sanders, we are con- 
fronted with it and it seems it is appro- 
priate that some legislative steps be 
taken. 

The Court has now said that it has 
authority in this field. The Constitution 
does not in explicit language make that 
statement. But the Constitution does 
explicitly say in section 5, article I, that 
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the House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the United States have the 
authority to judge the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its Members. So 
I suppose if we can look beyond today 
and see a case pending in the Supreme 
Court that we should have reason to 
contemplate that the Court would say 
that the Congress, by the enactment of 
this legislation, has exercised its consti- 
tutional authority in fixing the qualifica- 
tions of Members as far as setting up the 
type of situation that you must have in 
the congressional districts. 

But as I pointed out, when this bill was 
before the Judiciary Committee, I am 
quite concerned about the language 
which the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
DoLE] just referred to. The gentleman 
referred to a district being in as compact 
form as practicable. At the time we were 
considering it in committee, I made a re- 
quest that I thought the committee had 
agreed to, that the committee report 
should spell out specifically that this 
language meant that it would not be 
necessary that there be any effort on the 
part of the general assembly or a legis- 
lature of any State to try to parcel out 
the State by acres or by square miles so 
that you would approach a similarity in 
territory in the various districts. 

The committee report, of course, does 
not touch upon that but rather uses the 
definition of gerrymandering to say that 
it is not what we mean by compactness, 

I think the record should be clear that 
this legislation does not envision a re- 
quirement that if you have 40,000 square 
miles of land in a State with four Repre- 
sentatives allocated to that State on the 
basis of population that every district 
must have 10,000 square miles or so close 
thereto as is practicable. If you do that 
if that is what we mean by “as compact 
as practicable”—we are going to wind up 
with every major city in the country 
being parceled out into many parts in 
order to get a balance between popula- 
tion and territory. 

I, for one, as a member of the com- 
mittee, would like to say it is my un- 
derstanding of the combined 
of the Judiciary Committee that there 
was no intent to provide there must be 
a parceling out of land in a State on an 
equal basis, or as equally as practicable, 
in order to comply with this rule of com- 
pactness. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, 

Mr. ALBERT. Of course, the 15-per- 
cent population factor would make that 
impossible. If there were any variance 
at all in population over the State, that 
factor would have to be taken into ac- 
count when the geographical divisions 
were drawn. 

Mr. WHITENER. There are three fac- 
tors. There is the 15-percent popula- 
tion requirement, the contiguity require- 
ment, and the compactness requirement. 

I believe there are very few cases in 
which we would not find contiguity. We 
know that if this bill becomes the law 
we are not going to find any variation 
beyond the 15 percent. That leaves us 
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with the question of what we mean by 
compactness. 

I believe we should make it abundant- 
ly clear that we do not mean there must 
be an equal parceling out of territory. 

There is another phase of this legis- 
lation which I believe is worthy of con- 
sideration. If this bill becomes the law, 
the State of New Mexico, and perhaps 
other States which now elect Members 
at large—I know New Mexico has both 
Members elected at large—will have to 
end that sort of situation. This is a 
matter, as I have contended all along, 
which we should leave to the States. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WHITENER. Iam happy to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. If the Mathias 
amendment is adopted, I believe that 
would not be the case. Those States 
which have never redistricted would not 
be required to, under this bill with the 
Mathias amendment. 

Mr. WHITENER. Of course, we 
would have to assume that the Mathias 
amendment will be adopted, which I 
am not able to assume at this time. 

There is another thing I believe we 
should all take note of, with respect to 
what will happen if this legislation is 
passed. Certain States have constitu- 
tional provisions relating to this very 
proposition—requiring standards to be 
met in congressional redistricting. I be- 
lieve the State of Virginia does. 

If we enact this legislation, we will, as 
a practical matter, forever say to the 
State courts, “hereafter you stay out of 
this.” It will become a Federal court 
matter. 

I am sure that we would be saying to 
the Federal courts that by the enact- 
ment of this bill that as Members of the 
Congress, exercising our constitutional 
authority under section 5 of article I, 
are saying that we have entered this 
field, that we have a clear authority out- 
lined in the plain language of the Con- 
stitution, and “you should return as 
courts to your former position in the 
Colegrove and preceding cases, unless it 
appears that some State has violated the 
express language of the law which we 
have written.” 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to ask the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary a question concerning 
definitions. On line 8, page 2, it reads: 

Each such district so established shall at 
all times be composed of contiguous terri- 
tory, in as compact form as practicable, 


The word “contiguous” is what con- 
cerns me. In my district one-half of the 
district is separated on both sides by the 
Chesapeake Bay. A river runs through 
the district and I have one island 15 
miles out in the bay. Would my district 
fit in with this wording I have just read? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 
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Mr. CELLER, I think under those cir- 
cumstances it would. For example, in 
my own district the main portion of my 
district is in the southeast part of Brook- 
lyn. Then there is Jamaica Bay and I 
go across Jamaica Bay about 7 miles to 
a huge sandbar called the Rockaways, 
which juts 20 miles into the ocean. But 
that sandbar has its nearest point of 
contiguity in my district. It is contigu- 
ous. Therefore I would say the island 
you mention, which is nigh unto your 
district and goes across water, would be 
contiguous. Therefore those two sides 
of Chesapeake Bay would be contiguous. 

I was asked the following question in 
the Committee on Rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

So I think, if it is local waters which 
divide the district, I do not think there is 
a violation of contiguity. 

Mr. DOWNING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. TALCOTT]. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
sought this time to ask some questions of 
the chairman of the committee or the 
gentleman from Virginia or other experts 
on the word “compact.” First, concern- 
ing the words on page 3, lines 1, 2, and 3. 
Suppose there are four districts in the 
State of California which do not meet 
the criteria of population and some one 
citizen in one of those districts brought 
a suit and the court declares that the 
district is invalid and does require redis- 
tricting to make it a legal or valid dis- 
trict. Then 2 or 3 months later or a 
few years later another citizen in 
another district brings a suit to deter- 
mine if another such district is invalid 
and the court says no, you cannot have 
another redistricting because of the lan- 
guage which says: 

There shall be not more than one re- 
districting during any decennial census. 


Would that be a valid objection? 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. I believe we have to 
assume the situation would be that in the 
first lawsuit, the entire State would be 
brought within conformance of this law 
either by legislative act or, failure of 
that, by court order. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Thank you. 

Mr. POFF. If the gentleman will 
yield—— 

Mr. TALCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. That was precisely the 
answer I expected to give. 

Mr. TALCOTT. I have another ques- 
tion. Suppose in the State of New York 
or the State of Virginia there is a long, 
marrow district which looks somewhat 
like Chile but nevertheless it is compact 
but compact like it was stepped on rather 
than formed like a snowball with your 
hands. Nevertheless the population 
meets the average criterion and all of 
the land is contiguous. The district is 
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compatible in that it has similar climate 
and weather and demography and geog- 
raphy and the same river systems and 
similar economy or industry and there 
are natural boundaries which are tradi- 
tional political boundaries, and there is 
generally the same community of inter- 
ests. Could this district be considered 
compact under the definition of this bill? 

Mr. CORMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I think the court would be 
required to take those factors into con- 
sideration and under that hypothetical 
case it would seem to me they would have 
to conclude it is compact. We have sit- 
uations in California also where you 
have long, narrow districts that are very 
large but have followed county lines. I 
believe they would be valid. 

I think beyond that you have to look 
at the purpose of the apportionment and 
if the court found that the purpose, was 
to gerrymander they would then set 
aside the apportionment. 

Mr. TALCOTT. I thank the gentle- 
man who is a member of the committee, 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, in response 
to the gentleman I would say that many 
of our political boundaries are tradi- 
tional because they were first established 
to accommodate a community of interest 
among the people who happened to oc- 
cupy that area. That being true, if the 
district the gentleman describes follows 
traditional political boundaries or nat- 
ural geographical boundaries, and if the 
district, as the gentleman says, has all 
these community-of-interest qualities 
that he describes, I would say clearly it 
would meet the definition of compact- 
ness. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am pleased to yield 8 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I speak with some hesitation on this 
subject because I have not served on the 
Committee on the Judiciary, but yet hav- 
ing read the case of Wesberry against 
Sanders, which was decided in our Su- 
preme Court, and the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Black I come away with the con- 
clusion that two sentences in that opin- 
ion pretty well sum up what the Court’s 
thinking was. I should like to call them 
to your attention very briefly. 

On page 6 the Court said: 

We hold that, construed in its historical 
context, the command of article I, section 2, 
that Representatives be chosen “by the peo- 
ple of the several States” means that as 
nearly as is practicable one man’s vote in a 
congressional election is to be worth as much 
as another’s, 


Then going down to the middle of the 
next page, page 7, Mr. Justice Black 
went on to say this, I should like to 
quote one other sentence: 

To say that a vote is worth more in one 
district than in another would not only run 
counter to our fundamental ideas of demo- 
cratic government, it would cast aside the 
principle of a House of Representatives elect- 
ed “by the people,” a principle tenaciously 
fought for and established at the Constitu- 
tional Convention. 
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Mr. Chairman, we have had some ex- 
perience with this in Michigan because 
we have had two redistricting acts since 
the last census was taken. The first of 
those was passed by our legislature in 
the year 1963 and it provided as between 
the largest and smallest of our 19 dis- 
tricts a spread or a variance in popula- 
tion of approximately 100,000 persons. I 
think that is significant, as I will point 
out in a moment. But the spread in 
Michigan was approximately 100,000 
persons. 

Two of our citizens of Michigan did 
not feel that this complied with the 
court's decision in the Wesberry case, 
so they took it into Federal court and 
in the U.S. District Court for the East- 
ern District of Michigan, in the case of 
Donald A. Calkins and Karl Jacobs 
against James Hare, the secretary of 
state for the State of Michigan, in civil 
action No. 22720, a three-judge panel 
ruled Michigan’s statute of 1963 uncon- 
stitutional, on the basis of this spread of 
100,000 persons. Here is what they said. 

The three Federal judges talked about 
this and they said: 

Finally, it is urged to us that despite un- 
explained and apparently unexplainable 
variations between districts of tens, fifties, 
and, even a hundred thousand, there is, after 
all, an “average departure” of only 9.2 per- 
cent from equality. 


And, Mr. Chairman, then they went 
on to say as follows: 

That the average man gets due process in 
our courts does not justify railroading some 
luckless scoundrel every now and then. Nor 
is it an answer to a charge of unconstitu- 
tional disfranchisement that only 10,000 peo- 
ple are deprived of their right to vote, this 
being but a small percentage of the entire 
voting population. These 10,000 have a 
right to vote equally with others, no matter 
what percentage of the total they comprise. 
We take this to be as clear as the proposition 
that none of our people can be denied their 
free right of worship no matter how small 
the sect, and that none of our people shall 
be deprived of their right of free speech, no 
matter how obnoxious to most of us their 
doctrines, 


Mr. Chairman, I think that language 
is particularly applicable in view of what 
this bill that we have before us pro- 
poses to do. As the Chairman of this 
Committee has said, what this bill would 
do is to permit a spread of 15 percent 
above or below the norm. Now, this is a 
total of 30 percent, a variance of 30 per- 
cent, mind you, which in Michigan is 
124,000 persons. I have just read to the 
Members of the Committee what the 
Court said about a spread of 100,000 per- 
sons and how they looked upon it and 
how they cited even the figure of 10,000 
being too much. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, I would point 
out to the members of the Committee 
that the Michigan Legislature went back 
after this decision of the Court and 
heeded the Court’s advice. They sat 
down and redistricted the 19 districts in 
Michigan so that the greatest spread 
above or below the line was only 1.1 per- 
cent. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, to the members 
of the Committee that that is good evi- 
dence that it can be done, that the 
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Court’s intent can be done and that one 
man’s vote can mean something—it can 
be done but it will not be done if you 
permit the legislatures to make a vari- 
ance of 30 percent as this bill will do here. 

Mr. Chairman, I would point out to 
the members one other thing. Again, I 
do not belong to this Committee on the 
Judiciary, but I have sat here these long 
hours this afternoon listening to this 
debate and I still do not know what a 
compact district is and I still do not know 
what a contiguous district is and just 
what all of this means. 

I hope that I shall have the oppor- 
tunity to offer a motion to recommit this 
bill so that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary can consider these factors which I 
have mentioned. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Corman]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that all of this committee heard the 
closing remarks of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WuHITENER]. He 
said that when we adopt this bill we will 
be saying to the courts—and I would add 
to the State legislatures—that we are 
setting down some guidelines which we 
expect them to follow. I believe this is 
perfectly right and proper under the 
Constitution and something that we have 
an obligation to do. 

Mr. Chairman, there are as many pos- 
sible approaches to this problem as there 
are Members in the House of Represent- 
atives. One that might have been made 
with some degree of popularity would 
have been to issue a map of his State 
and a grease pencil to each Member and 
let him draw his own district. I am not 
sure that that would have worked. But 
it would have been popular with the 
Members. 

Mr. Chairman, what we have done is 
to set, as best we can, some objective 
tests which the State legislatures must 
follow, and if they fail to, we hope the 
courts will follow. 

Mr. Chairman, the term “compact” is 
difficult to define. I would not try to 
add anything positive to what has been 
said, but I believe that the negative may 
be useful. It is set out in the committee 
report. It should be a guide to State 
legislatures and to the courts to deter- 
mine what it is we anticipate prohibiting 
from being done and that is that we do 
not anticipate that State legislatures 
may draw irregular lines and give dis- 
proportionate representation, even with- 
in the 15 percent, if the purpose and 
effect of that gerrymander is to deny 
reasonable representation to one of the 
political parties or interests within a 
State. 

If we get down to the geometric defini- 
tion of compactness I think we are on un- 
sound ground because the courts have 
held that you may follow county lines 
and township lines. I do not think it 
is the intention of the committee to pro- 
hibit that procedure. 

I would think further that the courts 
would look into and attempt to ascer- 
tain the reasons for irregular lines and 
would also look at the degree of mathe- 
matical equality because the more nearly 
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you are mathematically equal the less 
danger there is of gerrymandering. I 
would hope that the 15 percent, although 
permissible, would be rarely used. I 
would think that all of the States would 
be willing to look at the accomplish- 
ments of the State of Michigan. We 
would have a more representative House 
if every State followed what Michigan 
has done. The gentleman who preceded 
me has pointed out that it can be done. 

There is language at the end of this 
bill which says that there shall be not 
more than one redistricting during any 
decennial census. When we were dis- 
cussing the rule, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Smrrx] questioned 
whether or not California would be re- 
quired to reapportion under this bill, I 
think there is no question but that Cali- 
fornia would be required to reapportion 
under this bill before the 90th Congress 
because although we have reapportioned 
since the 1960 decennial census, we do not 
fall within the guidelines of this bill. I 
think it is incumbent upon the State 
legislature to reapportion consistent with 
this bill, if it becomes law. If not, I sus- 
pect the courts will do it whether this 
bill becomes law or not. 

There undoubtedly will be instances 
where this statute will come into collision 
with the provisions of State constitu- 
tions. When that happens I think there 
is no question but what this statute, 
which relies for its validity on the Fed- 
eral Constitution, must and does prevail. 
The State constitution must fall. The 
supremacy of this statute would not be 
predicated on repeal of an inconsistent 
State constitutional provision. 

This has been constitutionally held in 
other matters, and I think the State leg- 
islature must assume that is the law in 
this instance. First of all, if the State 
constitution can be reconciled with this 
statute, it must be done. If the two can- 
not be reconciled, then the State con- 
stitutional provisions must fall without 
any act on the part of the legislature or 
the people of the State. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BURTON of California. The gen- 
tleman in his statement confirms my 
understanding of this legislation. I have 
a question or two to pose to the gentle- 
man who served on the subcommittee as 
well as the full committee which heard 
this bill. One of the questions relates to 
the definition of compactness. In the 
State of California our Second Congres- 
sional District consists of a series of some 
18 or 19 entire counties, contiguous one 
to the other. Am I correct in the as- 
sumption that congressional districts, 
consisting of entire counties, such as 
California’s present Second District, 
which themselves may be irregularly 
shaped but are contiguous one to the 
other, and within the population limits 
set forth in the bill, such districts would 
comply with the compactness require- 
ment under this bill. 

Mr. CORMAN, It would be my opin- 
ion it would comply with the compact- 
ness requirement. 
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Mr. BURTON of California. If one 
district consists of a series of entire 
counties and one consists of a large 
urban county, does the intrusion into 
this urban district by the multicounty 
district, for the purpose of equalizing the 
population of the two districts within the 
15-percent provision render invalid this 
plan because of the compactness require- 
ment in the legislation? 

Mr. CORMAN. I would think when 
the purpose is to bring the district 
within compliance of the population re- 
quirement, it would be termed to comply 
with the compactness requirement in 
that case. 

Mr. BURTON of California. As I 
understood the gentleman, he stated that 
in the nature of realinement and reap- 
portionment of districts, where the popu- 
lation of two adjoining districts within 
a given county was as equal in popula- 
tion as practicable, and this requires a 
line on the map that represents some- 
thing other than a perfect square or a 
clean rectangle, but if the net effect of 
the realinement is to bring the popula- 
tion as equal as practicable, compactness 
is not to be strictly construed when the 
net effect of the effort is to bring each 
of these districts into as equal a popu- 
lation situation one with the other as is 
practicable. 

Mr, CORMAN. I would agree with the 
gentleman that mathematical equality is 
more important than straight lines. 
Further, I think the history ought to be 
clear. You cannot use compactness of 
existing townships or any other artificial 
boundaries to give disproportionate 
population to a district. We must come 
within the allowable 15 percent, and 
legislatures should be encouraged to 
come as near to the one-man, one-vote 
principle as possible. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. If I understood correct- 
ly the gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the committee, if the split- 
ting of political subdivisions such as cities 
and counties is necessary to get the pop- 
ulation factor and the compactness fac- 
tor in line, that is not only permitted but 
is necessary. Is that correct? 

Mr, CORMAN. Yes, that would be my 
understanding. For instance, if you have 
a county with 600,000 people it is too 
large for one congressional district. You 
would have to split the district. 

Mr. ALBERT. Is the converse true, 
that so long as the population factor is 
complied with and so long as the com- 
pactness factor is complied with, can 
the legislature if it desires to do so split 
such subdivisions as cities, counties, and 
townships? 

Mr. CORMAN. I think you run into 
this difficulty if you are dealing with 
State constitutional requirements. If 
they are reconcilable you have to comply 
with both. If they are irreconcilable, the 
Federal law would prevail. 

I believe in the absence of any State 
constitutional requirement that there 
would be no requirement on State legis- 
latures to give any credence to any other 
lines and they would be free to do the 
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best they could do to be compact, con- 
tiguous and within the 15 percent. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman spoke of legislative action. 
Assuming this legislation passes and be- 
comes law and there are districts in a 
State which do not fall within the 15- 
percent limitation; cannot the State leg- 
islature on its own initiative move to 
change those districts to comply or 
would it require a court order under 
this language of the act? Can they do 
this on their own initiative, to change 
those districts that may not come with- 
in the 15-percent limitation? 

Mr.CORMAN. I would answer, “Yes.” 
That question goes to the heart of what 
we anticipate the State legislatures will 
do. If they fail to act, they may 
jeopardize their representation in this 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, what the House of Representatives 
is faced with today is a choice between 
standards for congressional districts. 

This bill proposes several standards— 
compactness, contiguity, and the require- 
ment of being within 15 percent of the 
average per district population in the 
State. 

The Supreme Court, in the case of 
Wesberry against Sanders, says nothing 
about compactness and nothing about 
contiguity. It merely requires that the 
districts be as equal in population as is 
practicable under the circumstances. 

I would like to compare the effects of 
these differing standards. In many 
cases, I believe that equal in population 
“as nearly as practicable” may require 
a population standard much closer than 
15 percent. My colleague, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Harvey], has indi- 
cated that in our State legislature, with- 
out crossing any county lines except the 
lines of counties too populous for one 
congressional district, brought districts 
within 2.1 percent of the State’s average 
district population. So it was obviously 
“practicable” in Michigan to come within 
2.1 percent of the mean. 

In Maine it was “practicable,” without 
crossing any county lines, to come within 
4.3 percent. 

In Wisconsin, crossing only one coun- 
ty line, it was possible to come within 
3.4 percent. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me, although I cannot cite any 
instances, that there could be cases in 
which it is not “practicable” to come 
within 15 percent. 

For instance, according to the figures 
of Congressional Quarterly, the district- 
ing of the State of Georgia, which the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. FLYNT] 
informed us has not been challenged in 
the courts and was adopted following a 
Federal court decree, would be immedi- 
ately held invalid because it does not 
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comply with the 15 percent require- 
ment even though the courts might say 
it accomplished equal population dis- 
tricts as nearly as may be practicable. 

The same is true of the State of Ken- 
tucky and of the State of West Virginia 
and possibly of the State of New York. 

It has been said here that in the State 
of New York the maximum variation is 
about 14 percent. According to Con- 
gressional Quarterly, however, it is 15.1 
percent. I do not know how this varia- 
tion arises, but this is a question that 
certainly would be raised. 

As to this standard of compactness, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr! 
amplified on the committee report and 
emphasized that compactness is a ques- 
tion not so much of size on a map but 
a question of intention. 

In other words, even though a district 
was within the 15 percent requirement, 
and even though the district happened to 
be rectangular in shape, if the court 
found an intention to give an advantage 
to one political party over another and 
found that the legislature had drawn 
the district lines in a way calculated to 
have that primary effect, that districting 
would be invalid. 

I wish to make another point. It seems 
to me, as one of our esteemed colleagues 
says, we are between the rock and the 
hard place on this bill. We now have 
standards in Wesberry against Sanders. 
We have been working with them. They 
are flexible standards. They can be 
adapted to the situation in a State or 
community. By this bill it is proposed 
we adopt other standards which are in- 
fiexible and contain elements with which 
we have not worked and are largely un- 
familiar, namely, compactness and con- 
tiguity. For this reason, I would suggest 
that we might be a lot better off to stay 
with what we have than to adopt some- 
thing, the evils of which we are not 
entirely aware. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. OLSEN]. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 5505 be- 
cause I am really firmly committed to 
the principle of one man, one vote. 
However, I am in a personal situation 
in Montana where the districts are not 
within the 15-percent rule, The reason 
is that between 1920 and 1960 the Sec- 
ond District of Montana grew more 
rapidly than the First District. But that 
is not the case today. Since 1960, the 
First District, my district, has been grow- 
ing more rapidly than the other, and we 
are beginning to close the gap. 

In my opinion the urgency of the 
problem of congressional apportionment 
requires immediate action at this time 
on a basis of something other than the 
1960 population. Of course, the alterna- 
tive is that we have a middecennial 
census, or that we have a census now. 
I believe the reason is obvious, if anyone 
pays any attention to the population 
moves of the country. Twenty percent 
of the people are moving in this country 
at all times. The population of the 
country is changing very rapidly. 

In my opinion the bill should contain 
a provision for a national census of our 
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population to be taken in 1966, prior to 
the convening of the 90th Congress. 
When the 90th Congress convenes in 
January 1967, this Nation's population 
will be close to 200 million people. By 
1967 we will have added some 20 million 
persons to our population, compared to 
1960. That figure is equivalent to the 
population of our 20 smallest States. 
We will have increased a population 
figure equal to the population of 20 of 
our smallest States. It is the popula- 
tion figure of our neighboring country of 
Canada. 

The State of California alone has add- 
ed 3 million persons since the 1960 cen- 
sus. Florida has added almost a million 
persons. 

So, Mr. Chairman, shall we ask the 
States now to comply with a 15-percent 
deviation formula based on the popula- 
tion as it was in April 1960? Or, as the 
bill states, if the State has redistricted 
since 1960, are we to authorize them to 
use recent Federal special censuses, made 
at their own expense, an expense, I might 
add, which few States or local communi- 
ties can afford today. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposals in this 
bill which refer to population counts are 
only palliatives at best and some of us 
are getting a little tired with these at- 
tempts to legislate away a serious prob- 
lem. Last year, we passed an antipov- 
erty bill which called for allocations to 
the States based on outmoded and un- 
reliable statistics and I spoke on this 
subject at the time. I understand that 
the new education bill which will come 
to the floor soon has a formula for 
State aid which is based on 1959 income 
data. Do these people not know that 
this country has changed enormously 
since 1959? Do they not know that one 
family out of five moves every year in 
this country and many of these moves 
are across State lines, as California and 
Florida well know? And, do they not 
know that we will misdirect and waste 
millions in these programs every year 
because we do not know what we are do- 
ing because we do not have the facts? 

Mr, Chairman, I said that I support 
H.R. 5505 and I will vote for it. But, I 
also want the Members of the House to 
know that the Census and Statistics Sub- 
committee of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, of which I am rank- 
ing majority member, will begin legisla- 
tive hearings soon on the middecade cen- 
sus of 1966 under the chairmanship of the 
gentleman from West Virginia, Con- 
gressman HARLEY O. Staccers. To date, 
six bills calling for this 1966 national 
census have been introduced by the fol- 
lowing Members: Mr. UDALL, Democrat, 
of Arizona; Mr. Corsetr, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania; Mr. PERKINS, Democrat, 
of Kentucky; Mr. THOMPSON, Democrat, 
of New Jersey; Mr. Staccers, Democrat, 
of West Virginia; and Mr. OLSEN, Demo- 
crat, of Montana. 

Let me ask those of my colleagues in 
the House who concur that Representa- 
tives should be elected by the people of 
the several States as they are today and 
not as they were 5 years ago, to get in 
touch immediately with the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS] or 
myself. 
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Mr, McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
the Recorp unmistakably clear that I 
am not enamored of that appealing slo- 
gan of “one man one vote” insofar as it 
may improperly affect redistricting so far 
as the Congress is concerned or so far 
as reapportionment of State legislatures 
is concerned. I have great trouble about 
the phrase in this bill, of which there 
has been much talk, “in as compact form 
as practicable.” It has been said the 
most compact form there is is a square 
or a circle, but I do not think that that 
is a reasonable rule in redistricting. I 
think a district, within the rule of reason, 
can be compact if it be a rectangle two 
or three or four or five times as long 
as it is wide. So far as I am concerned, 
when we are writing history on this bill, 
I would not wish to leave with any court, 
a one-judge district court or a three- 
judge district court or the Supreme Court 
of the United States the impression that 
I as a Member of the House had fallen 
completely for an appealing phrase “in 
as compact form as practicable” unless 
the latter part of that phrase takes into 
consideration many things other than 
the form of geography concerned. 

In the State of Ohio and in the State 
of Michigan and in the State of New 
York, if you please, and in the State of 
California there are metropolitan areas 
with tremendous concentrations of pop- 
ulation, with people in certain districts 
within those areas who have the same 
hopes and aspirations and the same 
need for representation in the Congress 
of the United States. Yet, in the sub- 
urban areas surrounding those territories 
or those compact cosmopolitan districts 
are people who have entirely different 
hopes, aspirations, and expectations 
from their representatives in Washing- 
ton. So, Mr. Chairman, in considering 
compactness I wish to leave those obser- 
vations on the record and I hope that 
the courts in determining exactly what 
this legislation means will not neces- 
sarily follow an appealing slogan that 
may do far more harm than it will do 
good. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no more re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HUNGATE]. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, if I 
correctly understood the argument of the 
gentleman from Michigan awhile ago, he 
made the most powerful point for the 
passage of this bill and the need for 
guidelines for the Federal court. As I 
understand, the Federal court in Georgia, 
following Wesberry against Sanders, has 
approved districts in which there is a 
variation in excess of 15 percent. In the 
meantime, the Federal court of the west- 
ern district of Missouri has disapproved 
congressional districts in which there was 
a population variation of 1726 percent. 

So I would submit that this bill which 
would provide very needful guidelines to 
the Federal court should be passed. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HAGEN]. 
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Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to address myself to 
the chairman of the committee. As I 
understand, in California there is a con- 
stitutional provision that says that fol- 
lowing each decennial census there will 
be only one redistricting and this redis- 
tricting has already occurred in Cali- 
fornia. So what triggers the effect of 
this statute in California? If it were 
triggered it would have to override the 
constitution of the State. 

Mr.CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield, 

Mr. CORMAN. I think the passage of 
this bill will trigger the requirement that 
there be a reapportionment in the State 
of California prior to the elections for the 
90th Congress. The language of the Fed- 
eral Constitution set up guidelines which 
the States does not follow and which the 
State probably could not follow under the 
State constitution. If we assume for 
the moment that the State legislature 
does not act I think any voter in the 
State of California would have standing 
in either the State or the Federal court 
to get compliance with this Federal law 
within the time reasonably necessary to 
conduct our elections in California. I 
think there is no question but what the 
State legislature may act at any time 
after this bill becomes law if they decide 
to do so. We will make it possible for 
them to act. We cannot force them to 
act. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. In spite 
of the fact that the State constitution 
may provide otherwise they will take rec- 
ognition of the statute and act on their 
own initiative—that is, the State legis- 
lature? 

Mr. CORMAN. I believe the answer 
is in the affirmative. I think they would 
be obligated to. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. One other 
question. Was any consideration given 
to passing this bill as an immediate 
guideline to the courts but making its 
required action only with relation say to 
the 91st Congress rather than the 90th 
Congress? This seems to create an 
urgency which might result in some very 
bad effects in various States. 

Mr. CORMAN. The purpose of this 
legislation is to head off bad results, be- 
cause a great number of States which 
are malapportioned are either in court 
or already under court orders to reappor- 
tion. The State legislatures have had no 
guidelines from this body as to what we 
expect them to do. There is nothing 
this body can do to stop court orders 
for reapportionment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to bring up the problem which I 
believe has been caused by the debate 
here today in regard to contiguity or 
contiguousness. In California we have 
the island of Catalina 20 miles off the 
shore. It so happens that there are both 
local and international waters between 
Catalina and the coast line. Under this 
bill would Catalina be considered con- 
tiguous to the nearest congressional 
district on the coast line? 
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Mr. CELLER. I think the answer 
would be “yes.” Catalina would have to 
be attached to something. It is a part 
of California. You cannot leave it out 
in midocean. And I take it that it 
would be united with the nearest point 
of the coast of California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of land on the 
mainland? 

Mr. CELLER. That is right. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That it would be 
contiguous if it were connected with the 
nearest congressional district on the 
mainland, but if the nearest point were 
a different congressional district and it 
was assigned to some other congressional 
district, it would not be contiguous? 

Mr. CELLER. That is right. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, for 
nearly two decades legislation requiring 
a reasonable uniformity of the popula- 
tions of congressional districts has been 
introduced in this House and defeated. 
We have now reached that time when 
Congress must act. The population var- 
jance of congressional districts across the 
Nation ranges from a high of 951,000 
persons in a Texas district to 177,000 
persons in a district in Michigan. The 
widespread unreasonable variance of the 
congressional districts is emphasized by 
the realization that if this bill is ap- 
proved, and signed into law, 33 of the 
50 States will have to reapportion their 
congressional districts. In the light of 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s “one-man; one- 
vote” ruling we have no choice but to 
act, and in doing so prompt the States 
to take action. 

The situation is critical. 

In Illinois the largest congressional 
district has a population of 552,000 and 
the smallest congressional district has 
& population of 278,000, or a little more 
than half the number of constituents of 
the largest district. Furthermore these 
districts. are adjacent districts. The 
large district is a Republican district; 
the small district is a Democratic dis- 
trict. 

In Illinois Republicans were quick to 
respond to the U.S. Supreme Court’s rul- 
ing. The members of the Republican 
Illinois State senate have introduced leg- 
islation to reapportion Illinois. But the 
Democrat Governor has made it clear 
that he will do all in his power to pro- 
hibit the passage of legislation during 
the 1965 session of the Illinois General 
Assembly which ends June 30. The 
Governor has opined that the Illinois 
Legislature will not have time to reap- 
portion congressional districts this ses- 
sion, and thereby has told every Demo- 
cratic legislator to obstruct congressional 
reapportionment in Illinois. The Dem- 
ocrat Governor has stated that congres- 
sional reapportionment is unnecessary in 
Illinois. He has stated that the present 
districts fulfill all requirements, both the 
letter and the spirit of the law. 

An examination of the facts illustrates 
the depth of his misinformation, or lack 
of concern for the proper congressional 
representation of the people of Illinois, 
or both. 

Furthermore, there are now two cases 
pending before the district Federal court 
concerning the apportionment of Illi- 
nois congressional districts. One of 
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these cases seeks not a reapportionment 
of Illinois congressional districts, but an 
at-large election of the State’s 24 Con- 
gressmen. An at-large election would 
destroy congressional representative 
government in Illinois and thwart every 
intent of the U.S. Supreme Court “one- 
man, one-vote” ruling. 

In addition other litigation has been 
filed before the Illinois State Supreme 
Court. This complaint charges that the 
present Illinois congressional districts 
are unconstitutional, and it asks the 
court to require the General Assembly to 
reapportion Illinois before the legislature 
closes its 1965 session on June 30, 1965. 
The suit further asks that should the 
general assembly fail to act the State 
Supreme Court would assume the task 
of redrawing the congressional boundary 
lines in Illinois. 

By taking action in Congress, by adopt- 
ing H.R. 5505, we would require the Illi- 
nois General Assembly to act during this 
session. It is probable that without ac- 
tion by Congress, the Illinois Legislature 
will fail to act thus prompting an at- 
large election of Congressmen or a court- 
drafted reapportionment. 

It is to the best interests of the people 
of Illinois to halt gerrymandering and to 
have all districts come within 15 percent 
of the 420,000 population average of the 
State. 

At present the four largest congres- 
sional districts in Illinois are districts sit- 
uated in rapidly growing suburbia and 
are represented by Republicans. These 
people are seriously underrepresented at 
the present. The five smallest congres- 
sional districts in Illinois are areas rep- 
resented by Democrats. 

If this bill is approved the largest con- 
gressional district in Illinois would have 
a population not to exceed 483,055 per- 
sons and the smallest congressional dis- 
trict would have a population not to be 
under 357,041 persons. 

At present six Illinois districts have a 
population of more than 483,055 and two 
districts have populations under 357,041. 
The present population variance exceeds 
30 percent from the average. 

Unless we act in Congress it is prob- 
able that obstructive tactics on the part 
of Democrats in Illinois will assure a 
denial to the people of Illinois of their 
full congressional representative rights. 
The Democrat Party will continue to 
deny the rights and best interests of the 
most rapidly growing section of the State, 
the suburbs. The Democrats will con- 
tinue to play partisan petty politics with 
the rights of the people of my State. 

For these reasons I endorse passage of 
H.R. 5505. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, thank 
you for this opportunity to speak on be- 
half of H.R. 5505. 

Although I feel some reluctance about 
imposing new restrictions on our State 
legislatures, the experience of Maryland 
and a number of other States has shown 
clearly, I think, that we in Congress can 
be helpful by furnishing some meaning- 
ful guidance. 

The recent Supreme Court decision in 
the case of Westberry against Sanders 
established the one-man one-vote doc- 
trine, but did not offer definitive guide- 
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lines. Rather than permit the develop- 
ment of our national policy regarding 
congressional districting to rest wholly 
with the courts, as the Westberry deci- 
sion certainly foresaw as a likelihood, I 
believe that to reduce confusion Con- 
gress not only has the authority, but the 
responsibility, to enact legislation setting 
forth in law, fair and equitable redis- 
tricting guidelines. 

There is, of course, a range of opinions 
on certain aspects of the guidelines, par- 
ticularly over the allowable variation in 
the population of a congressional district. 
My own proposal submitted in January 
1963 allowed a 20-percent variation be- 
tween districts within a State, in an 
effort to permit the legislatures a reason- 
able latitude in solving the very complex 
problem before them. The committee, 
after exhaustive hearings and extensive 
studies of the issue, has established a 
maximum variation of 15 percent. This 
is the measure now before the House. 
The additional provisions requiring con- 
gressional districts to be compact and 
contiguous, do much to provide the nec- 
essary guidelines, and enjoy a general 
consensus on their value. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I 
wholeheartedly indorse and support H.R. 
5505. 

It seems that almost everyone in the 
country has had something to say about 
congressional redistricting with the ex- 
ception of the body which is most di- 
rectly affected by it—the Congress. I 
think it is time for us to speak out on 
this important matter. 

As I understand H.R. 5505, it accom- 
plishes five purposes: 

First.. It eliminates existing provisions 
for representatives at large. 

Second. The bill restores to law re- 
quirements that congressional districts 
shall be composed of a contiguous and 
compact territory. 

Third. It allows a 15-percent devia- 
tion from the average district mathe- 
matically obtained. 

Fourth. The bill provides that if a 
State has redistricted during the last de- 
cennial census the most recent Federal 
special census may be used to determine 
whether a district meets this criteria. 

Fifth. The bill provides that there 
shall be no more than one redistricting 
during any one decennium. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has imposed 
upon the States a change of tradition 
and a change in the basic concept of the 
fundamental principle of the Federal- 
State relationship. While I do not agree 
with the position taken by the Court 
and I have consistently opposed the 
Court’s interference with the matter of 
congressional redistricting, nevertheless, 
as a result of the Court’s decisions, State 
legislatures all over the country are 
wrestling with the practical aspects of 
this problem. I think they deserve some 
assistance from us in establishing guide- 
lines by which congressional districts 
may be drawn. Therefore, it behooves 
the Congress to fulfill our constitutional 
duty to establish these guidelines. I 
think H.R. 5505 accomplishes this. It is 
a bill which is drawn with a recognition 
and understanding of the fact that each 
State has different problems with regard 
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to congressional districting. It is my 
feeling that the 15-percent tolerance set 
up by this bill will allow each State to 
meet its own problems in its own way. 
I recommend its passage by the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Under the rule, the bill is considered 
as having been read for amendment. 
No amendments are in order to the bill 
except amendments offered by direction 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, or 
amendments offered by the chairman or 
any member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary to the language of the bill on 
page 2, line 6, beginning after the word 
“entitled” through the end of the sen- 
tence on line 8, but such amendments 
shall not be subject to amendment. 

Are there any amendments made in 
order by the rule? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MATHIAS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr, Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the amendment 
in accordance with the rule, I would ask 
the gentleman from Maryland? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Yes, it is. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 3, strike the quotation 
marks and insert the following new para- 
graph: 

“After any apportionment made pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section, if a State 
is required to redistrict as provided by this 
Act, until new districts are established the 
Representatives to which the State is en- 
titled under such apportionment may be 
elected at large. Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of this Act, if a State has never here- 
tofore established districts, nothing herein 
shall be construed to prevent the Repre- 
sentatives to which the State is entitled from 
being elected at large.” 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, my par- 
liamentary inquiry is, Will any Member 
of the Committee of the Whole be en- 
titled to recognition for the purpose of 
discussing the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Maryland? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ULLMAN). No 
amendments or pro forma amendments 
are in order under the rule. 

Mr. FLYNT. In other words, the 
gentleman from Maryland would be 
recognized for 5 minutes and one person 
to be recognized for 5 minutes in opposi- 
tion thereto? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer this amendment because I have 
some misgivings as to the inflexibility 
that would result if this bill became law 
in its present form. In the event that a 
State plan of congressional districts is 
found to be incompatible with the stand- 
ards established by the bill and because 
of limitation of time or political stale- 
mate it is impossible to eliminate the 
discrepancy before the next congression- 
al election there would seem to be only 
two equally unsatisfactory alternatives. 
The first would be that a State would be 
reduced to the constitutional minimum 
of a single Member of the House because 
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it had not provided congressional dis- 
tricts that comply with the law. The 
second would be to make it mandatory 
for the courts to occupy a permanent 
abode in the political thicket by imply- 
ing that the only available remedy is 
the inherent jurisdiction of the courts to 
recognize and remedy such situations. 

The objection to the first alternative 
would seem to be obvious and certainly 
in this place needs no elaboration. This 
is a possibility that goes far beyond the 
personal jeopardy of Members of the 
House and threatens the equitable repre- 
sentation of the people of the several 
States as they may be affected. 

The objection to the second alterna- 
tive—tossing the whole problem solely 
to the courts—is equally serious. I do 
not believe that this is primarily a judi- 
cial problem and the primary solution 
should not be a judicial solution, In 
order that I should not be misunder- 
stood, I want to make it clear that I do 
not question the jurisdiction of the 
courts in this matter. But it is my firm 
conviction that the primary respon- 
sibility, and the prior privilege lies. with 
the States themselves. It is a great pity 
that the States have not discharged this 
responsibility and exercised this privilege 
over the years so that the problem would 
never have come either to the Congress 
or to. the courts. Since States rights 
were allowed to rust from lack of use, 
then, in my judgment, a secondary duty 
devolves upon the Congress. The Con- 
stitution in article I, section 4, clause 1, 
gives the Congress the power to act and, 
therefore the obligation to act. We all 
know, however, that in spite of flagrant 
inequities in the size of congressional 
districts the Congress failed to act. 
Many bills were introduced to obtain 
action, but none succeeded, I was the 
sponsor of such proposals in the 87th 
Congress, the 88th Congress, and in the 
present Congress. Our record of failure 
to discharge this constitutional respon- 
sibility is not one of which I am proud. 

In this situation we have had an ex- 
position of the operation of the checks 
and balances of our constitutional sys- 
tem. The States did not act to remedy 
an injustice, the Congress would not act 
to remove the inequities, and so the task 
fell to the judges. While I do not think 
the courts should have had to do the job, 
I think we all owe them a debt of grati- 
tude for having done it. 

At the same time, I do not think the 
courts should remain in the political 
thicket any longer than is necessary. 
This is unfair to the courts and wrong 
for both the States and the Congress. 
This is a responsibility that we should 
be courageous enough, disciplined 
enough, and fair enough to discharge for 
ourselves, 

The amendment I have offered would 
preserve the flexibility within which the 
States could act. When a State’s con- 
gressional districts are declared to be out 
of balance, then there should be an al- 
ternative to loss of representation or to 
judge-made districts. Under this 
amendment, there could be elections at 
large pending the creation of new dis- 
tricts. It is my belief that the threat of 
such elections at large would be a spur 
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to the States to establish new conform- 
ing districts. There will be an area in 
which the courts will be left with dis- 
cretion to act when action is required and 
with the amount of authority that will 
be necessary. If a genuine or an artificial 
stalemate should become an obstacle to 
State action, the courts have the residual 
power to provide the remedy. But we do 
not restrict either the States or the courts 
in providing such remedy as may be nec- 
essary and desirable. This is, of course, 
a temporary relief. It is not anticipated 
that a State could indefinitely avoid 
establishing conforming districts, nor 
that the courts would condone the 
failure, except in the narrow and well- 
defined exemption included in the 
amendment. 

Our aim in this legislation is to pro- 
vide fair representation for all Ameri- 
cans. Our purpose is to achieve this 
aim through the established mechanisms 
of government—State and Federal, legis- 
lative and judicial. In establishing 
congressional standards for congressional 
districts we look for a new exercise of 
responsibility by those in government at 
every level. Only in this way can the 
States retain their proper role in the 
provision for their representation in the 
Federal legislature, the Congress dis- 
charge its duty, and the courts be relieved 
of the duty of entering the thicket more 
often than their constitutional obliga- 
tions require. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we heard earlier from 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] who expressed opposition to 
granting carte blanche authority, so to 
speak, to the State legislatures to pro- 
vide for Members of this House of Rep- 
resentatives to be elected at large. It 
seems to me that the legislative branch 
of government is itself being challenged 
these days. We know full well that 
many of our State legislative bodies, and 
indeed, many State congressional, dele- 
gations are in a chaotic state because of 
the pressures to redistrict. It seems to 
me that all we are going to do if we 
adopt this amendment is to further com- 
plicate the situation. 

I do not know how many people of 
this Nation would like to see the legis- 
lative branch further submerged, but T 
believe if we have very many States 
electing their congressional representa- 
tives at large, we will be supporting their 
cause and aggravating a disastrous sit- 
uation insofar as our legislative branch 
of government is concerned. 

Earlier we heard the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] describe the sit- 
uation which developed in Illinois when 
the Illinois House of Representatives 
was thrown into an at-large election. If 
we had to elect our congressional dele- 
gation at large it would be a further 
chaotic situation. I think we should also 
consider that since we are here granting 
to the State legislatures guidelines and 
additional authority for establishing 
congressional districts, we should not at 
the same time provide an open invita- 
tion to them for all of us to run at large. 

It seems to me this is a bad amend- 
ment. It is one we should avoid. If 
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the legislature does not do the redis- 
tricting, then the courts can and would 
do it. This threat that there would be 
only one Representative from a State if 
this is not done is a fear which we should 
not consider at all. That has never hap- 
pened and that simply will not happen 
now. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. Under this amend- 
ment, if the State legislature failed to 
apportion consistent with these guide- 
lines, the State court or the Federal 
court may district a State in compliance 
with this statute? 

Mr. McCLORY. The courts could, 
too. That is correct. 

Mr. CORMAN. If we do not adopt 
this amendment what will be the situ- 
ation if neither the State legislature, nor 
the State court, nor the Federal court 
districts a State that has more than one 
Representative? 

Mr. McCLORY. I think that under 
the Constitution and this measure we are 
going to have congressional redistricting 
in virtually every State. However, if a 
court should declare a congressional re- 
districting invalid, it can and should re- 
tain jurisdiction for the purpose of es- 
tablishing proper districts. I cannot 
conceive of a situation where this would 
not be done. I think the mere fact that 
we do not have any language in this bill 
authorizing at-large elections would not 
deprive a State of its delegation. In ad- 
dition, this amendment certainly strikes 
me as an open invitation to State legis- 
latures to require members to run at 


large. 
Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. The alternative, 
if we do not adopt this amendment and 
the bill passes, would be that a State 
which does not redistrict itself in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of this 
bill would have no representation at all, 
except for the minimum of one Repre- 
sentative provided by the Federal Con- 
stitution. Is this not so? 

Mr. McCLORY. That is not the way 
I understand it at all. I think there is 
compulsion in this legislation for a State 
to redistrict. If the legislature does not 
do it, the court might do it. But I do 
not see the other alternative at all. I 
do not think any State has had that ex- 
perience. The bill (H.R. 5505) does not 
so provide, nor does the Federal Consti- 
tution so require. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. The language of 
the bill is clear to me that that would be 
the alternative; that unless we adopt the 
amendment a State not properly redis- 
tricted would lose all of its Representa- 
tives except one who would run at large. 
The amendment would avoid this pos- 
sible situation and allow all Representa- 
tives of a State to run at large if proper 
redistricting is not accomplished. 

Mr. McCLORY. The Constitution re- 
quires that each State shall have at 
least one Representative. It does not 
follow, however, that any State entitled 


to more than that number would, because 
of inaction by its legislature, be reduced 
to only one Representative. I do not 
agree with that theory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Committee 
divided, and there were—ayes 47, noes 37. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. MATHIAS 
and Mr. McCtory. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes, 74 
noes 50. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ULLMAN, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 5505) to require the establishment, 
on the basis of the 18th and subsequent 
decennial censuses, of congressional dis- 
tricts composed of contiguous and com- 
pact territory for the election of Repre- 
sentatives, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 272, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

The doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 147, nays 255, not voting 31, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 35] 
YEAS—147 

Abbitt Celler Grider 
Abernethy Chelf Haley 
Albert Clancy Halleck 
Anderson, Il. Colmer Hardy 
Anderson, Conte Harris 

Tenn. Cooley Harsha 
Andrews, Corbett Harvey, Ind. 

George W. Henderson 
Andrews, Herlong 

N. Dak. Daddario Holland 
Annunzio Dague Irwin 
Ashbrook Dawson Jacobs 
Ashmore de la Garza Jennings 
Baring Devine Jonas 
Beckworth Dickinson Keith 
Bennett Dole Keogh 
Betts Dorn Kornegay 
Bolton Dowdy tta 
Bonner Downing Lennon 
Bray Duncan, Oreg. Lindsay 
Brock Ellsworth Long, La. 
Brown, Ohio Everett Long, Md. 
Broyhill, N.C. Fisher McCulloch 
Broyhill, Va. Fountain McDade 
Buchanan Frelinghuysen McMillan 
Burke Fulton, Pa. MacGregor 
Burleson Garmatz Machen 
Cabell Gathings Mahon 
Callan Gettys Marsh 
Callaway Giaimo Martin, Ala. 
Casey Green, Oreg. 
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William D. 
Fraser 


Puqua 
Gallagher 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
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Hansen, Iowa 


McGrath 
Macdonald 
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Sikes 

Smith, Va, 
Stafford 
Stanton 

Steed 
Stubblefield 
Taylor 

Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Trimble 

Tuck 

Ullman 
Waggonner 
Walker, N. Mex. 
Watts 
Whitener 


White, Tex. 
Wilson, Bob 
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Wilson, Wydler Younger 

Charles H. Yates Zablocki 
Wolff 

NOT VOTING—31 

Ashley Hébert Skubitz 
Brooks Kirwan Stephens 
Clevenger Kluczynski Sweeney 
Conyers Martin, Mass. Toll 
Dow May Walker, Miss. 
Edwards, Ala. Powell Whitten 
Fallon Ronan Widnall 
Findley Roncalio Willis 
Ford, Gerald R. Roosevelt Wright 
Friedel Roybal 
Fulton, Tenn. Scheuer 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


gan. 
Hébert with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 

Wright with Mr. Widnall. 

Roosevelt with Mrs. May. 

Brooks with Mr. Findley. 

Fallon with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 
Conyers with Mr. Skubitz. 

Friedel with Mr. Walker of Mississippi. 
Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Whitten. 
Toll with Mr. Stephens. 

Roncalio with Mr. Ashley. 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas and Mr. 
WYATT changed their votes from “nay” 
to “yea.” 

Mr. BARRETT, Mrs. KELLY, Mr. 
HOWARD, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. GLENN 
ANDREWS, Mr. JARMAN, Mr. DONO- 
HUE, Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. MACDONALD, 
Mr. EVINS of Tennessee, Mr. O’NEILL 
of Massachusetts, Mr. MARTIN of Ne- 
braska, Mr. BURTON of Utah, Mr. 
FARNSLEY, Mr. JONES of Missouri, 
and Mr. McCARTHY changed their 
votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I am, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Harvey of Michigan moves to recom- 
mit H.R. 5505 to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

whe yeas and nays were refused. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


TO AMEND ARMS CONTROL AND 
DISARMAMENT ACT 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 2998) to 
amend the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Act, as amended, in order to in- 
crease the authorization for appropria- 
tions, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendment, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? The Chair hears none 
and appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. MORGAN, ZABLOCKI, Mrs. KELLY, 
Messrs. Hays, ADAIR, MAILLIARD, and 
BERRY. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S MESSAGE 
ON THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
comment upon President Johnson’s mag- 
nificent address last night. In troubled 
times it is vitally important that the 
President of the United States express 
the conscience of the United States. 
The President met his challenge. He 
has given the Nation and this Congress 
a moral imperative to guarantee finally 
and fully the right to vote to all our 
citizens. The President put the civil 
rights issue in perspective by stating, 
“There is no Negro problem. There is 
no southern problem. There is no 
northern problem. There is only an 
American problem.” 

Selma, Ala., has forced us to confront 
this American problem of inequality. It 
is a sad testimony to democracy that it 
took the lives of two Americans and the 
suffering of many more in Selma to force 
us to turn our faces toward freedom. 
But turn we have and turn we must. 
For in the words of the President, “Our 
mission is at once the oldest and most 
basic of this country: to right wrong, to 
do justice, to serve man.” 

Congress must fulfill this mission by 
passing a bill which fully insures that 
every American, regardless of his race, 
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creed, color, or national origin has the 
right to vote. The bill must be passed, 
and passed without delay. To do less 
would be a failure in commitment to the 
Constitution. As the President has said, 
“The time of justice has now come.” 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
UNHAPPY WITH TREASURY'S 
CHANGE IN BANK WELFARE PAY- 
MENTS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
our present tax laws commercial banks, 
like other corporate taxpayers, are per- 
mitted a tax deduction for bad debts. 
The Internal Revenue Code empowers 
the Treasury Department to fix by reg- 
ulation a reasonable charge against the 
income of banks for their losses on bad 
loans. Of course, the amount permitted 
as a tax deduction for this purpose 
should be related to actual loss experi- 
ence. 

Once the deduction against income is 
made, these tax-free funds are then 
transferred to a bad debt reserve by 
a mere bookkeeping entry. Actually our 
banks may then use this money for any 
lawful purpose except, of course, for pay- 
ment of dividends to stockholders. For 
15 months the Treasury Department has 
worked hard preparing a new formula 
for computing the amount banks may 
take as a tax deduction for this purpose. 
The primary intent of this new regula- 
tion is to assure equal and uniform treat- 
ment of all commercial banks. This has 
not been true in the past with respect to 
bad debt deductions. The new Treasury 
formula allows banks to take a tax de- 
duction each year equal to 2.4 percent of 
their outstanding loans at the end of the 
taxable year. These funds may then be 
transferred to their “bad debt reserves.” 

HOW THE NEW FORMULA WORKS 


Here is a simple example of how the 
new formula will work. If a bank has 
$100 in loans outstanding at the end of 
the year, it can set aside, that is, take a 
deduction from income before taxes of 
$2.40. This 2.4-percent formula will ap- 
ply to the more than 13,000 commercial 
banks in this country. The former re- 
serve formula, which was adopted in 1947 
and revised in 1954, did not treat all 
banks in an equal manner and in fact 
provided tax deductions ranging from 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent to some 
banks to more than 20 percent of loans 
to other banks. 

The original formula, which was 
adopted in 1947, allowed banks to set up 
reserves equal to three times their loss 
experience for the current tax year and 
the previous 19 years. In 1954, the for- 
mula was changed to allow for reserves 
equal to three times the loss experience 
of any 20-year period beginning with 
1927. The trouble with that formula was 
that it allowed banks to set up reserves 
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for current loan portfolios based on the 
bank’s operations during the worst lend- 
ing period, the depression years. Most 
banks using the 20-year formula adopted 
the period 1928 through 1947. Thus, a 
bank that operated poorly during the de- 
pression was allowed to establish large 
loss reserves, while banks that had fairly 
good depression lending records or banks 
that were not in operation during the 
depression, could establish only small re- 
serves. Under this formula it was not a 
bad debt reserve but a subsidy handout 
to banks. 

Not only was the formula highly un- 
fair, but for various reasons, at the end 
of 1963, 5,239 of the 13,275 insured com- 
mercial banks did not use the reserve 
method. Most of these banks are small 
banks with deposits of less than $5 
million. The reasons for not using the 
formula included low loss experience, 
lack of detailed records for earlier years, 
or difficulties in understanding or apply- 
ing the formula. 

SOME BANKS TAXED ONLY ON 80 CENTS OF EVERY 
LOAN DOLLAR 

On the other hand, let us take a look at 
the banks that did use this “now you see 
it now you don’t” formula. Of the 8,036 
banks which used the formula, 1,412 
banks had reserve ceilings of less than 
1 percent of loans, 4,076 had ceilings be- 
tween 1 and 3 percent, 1,556 banks had 
ceilings between 3 and 5 percent and 
1,092 banks had ceilings of 5 percent or 
more. In addition, 88 banks had ceilings 
in excess of 20 percent. Those fortunate 
banks received tax deductions of more 
than 20 cents on every dollar that they 
had outstanding in loans. 

Add all of the 8,036 banks bad debt 
reserve together and you will find that at 
the end of 1964 they had received tax 
deductions over the years equal to $3.3 
billion. 

So far I have talked only about reserve 
figures based on loan experiences as far 
back as 1928. We know for instance that 
under the 20-year formula the actual 
reserves set up by all commercial banks 
at the end of 1963 amounted to slightly 
more than 2 percent of outstanding loans 
for all banks and to slightly less than 
2.25 percent of outstanding loans held by 
banks which used the reserve method. 
The average reserve ceiling of banks us- 
ing the reserve method is about 2:50 
percent of loans. Tax regulations allow 
banks to use a different method for re- 
porting their reserves, that is the expe- 
rience method, or their actual losses. 
However, a vast majority of the banks 
overlook this type of computation for a 
very simple reason—the average recent 
loan experience of all commercial banks 
in this country has been about fifteen 
one-hundredths of 1 percent of their out- 
standing loans. 

Now it would seem to me that if the 
average recent loan experience is only 
fifteen one-hundredths of 1 percent and 
Treasury granted banks reserves equal 
to. 2.4 percent of loans, or more than 15 
times.as much a deduction as their actual 
loss experience, this is an attractive tax 
bonanza for banks, one that their loss 
experience shows they do not deserve. 
What Treasury has done would be simi- 
lar to telling an average tax payer who 
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has only one child or a $600 deduction 
that “even though you have only one 
child we will tax you as if you had 15 
children.” 

WHAT DO BANKERS THINK OF NEW FORMULA? 


But how have bankers reacted to the 
new tax ruling? Before the new formula 
had even been made public the American 
Bankers Association soundly criticized 
Treasury’s decision and made it clear 
that they would seek legislation to pro- 
vide for a formula even more advanta- 
geous to the commercial banks. And Dr. 
Charls Walker, ABA executive vice 
president—who sometimes hides behind 
the title of “an ABA spokesman”—even 
had the audacity to call the Treasury 
Department a liar. Commenting on the 
2.4 formula Dr. Walker said: 

A much higher percentage can easily be 
justified on the basis of experience. 


As I pointed out before the actual 
experience is not greater than what 
Treasury has given banks but in reality 
is some 15 times less than their gift to 
banks. Dr. Walker further contends that 
the new ruling is “highly inequitable in 
that it is much lower than those granted 
by Congress to savings and loan associa- 
tions and mutual savings banks, major 
competitors of commercial banks.” 

Savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks have reserves that 
amount to roughly 6 percent of loans. 
But in viewing this figure one must re- 
member that only 2 years ago these in- 
stitutions were tax free so that you can- 
not base their tax structure on the tax 
structure of commercial banks. How- 
ever, this is exactly what bankers have 
tried to do. 

I am sure many of my colleagues re- 
ceived chain letters from bankers in their 
area asking that they get in touch with 
the Secretary of the Treasury asking 
that the Department adopt a 5- or 6- 
percent tax reserve for banks. It is in- 
teresting to note that in almost all of 
these cases the letters were identical 
even though the letterhead was different. 
Roughly 100 of these letters to Congress- 
men were forwarded to the Treasury De- 
partment. 

What would be the effects of a 6-per- 
cent bad debt reserve for commercial 
banks? A Treasury Department memo- 
randum which will be released shortly 
will show that a 6-percent uniform re- 
serve for commercial banks would pro- 
duce short-term revenue losses in tax 
income to the U.S. Government of sev- 
eral billion dollars and continuing reve- 
nue losses would also result as the loans 
of the commercial banking industry in- 
creased. A 6-percent reserve would 
almost triple industry reserves as com- 
pared with the existing actual industry- 
wide reserve level of 2.07 percent. It 
would also represent an increase of 3.60 
percentage points above the uniform re- 
serve percentage of 2.4 percent for com- 
mercial banks which is provided by the 
new ruling. An increase of 3:60 per- 
centage points in the reserve level as 
applied solely to existing commercial 
bank loans of about $160 billion, would 
involve additional deductions of about 
$5.8 billion and a revenue loss of about 
$2.7 billion. In addition, if bank loans 
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continue to increase as they undoubtedly 
will, the immediate annual revenue loss 
on growth would probably exceed $200 
million, a figure which would grow 
larger with industry growth. 

BANKS WOULD BE TAX EXEMPT FOR 2 YEARS 


I would like to quote the final para- 
graph of this important Treasury docu- 
ment and I urge every colleague who was 
questioned about a 6-percent reserve 
for commercial banks to obtain a copy 
of this memorandum and send it to 
bankers in their districts: 

In evaluating the magnitude of a short- 
term revenue loss at $2.7 billion, coupled with 
continued revenue losses thereafter, it should 
be noted that total annual Federal income 
tax liabilities of the commercial banks ap- 
proximate $1.2 billion at 1963 income levels, 
Thus, a 6-percent reserve would provide a 
short-term tax savings equivalent to a com- 
plete tax exemption for the industry over a 
2-year period at current income levels. After 
the initial revenue losses were absorbed the 
continuing revenue losses would represent a 
reduction in Federal income tax liabilities of 
15 to 20 percent if industry loans were to 
continue to increase. To the extent that the 
initial revenue losses were spread over a 
period of time in order to avoid complete tax 
exemption, the continuing reduction in in- 
dustry tax liabilities would be correspond- 
ingly increased far in excess of 20 percent. 


What Treasury is saying is that a 6- 
percent bad-debt reserve for commercial 
banks would grant some 13,000 banks a 
complete tax exemption for 2 years and 
a further reduction of 20 percent or more 
in the ensuing years. In 1961 the House 
Ways and Means Committee held a 
series of hearings dealing with the taxa- 
tion of mutual savings banks and savings 
and loan associations. During these 
hearings several bankers testified about 
the tax treatment of these mutual thrift 
institutions and commercial banks. I 
would like to quote from the testimony 
of Mr. L. Shirley Tark, who at the time, 
was chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Main State Bank of Chicago 
and a representative of a group called 
the Bankers Committee for Tax Equality. 
This group represented at that time 
nearly 5,000 commercial bankers. Said 
Mr. Tark: 

We seek no favors for commercial bankers. 
We are not asking that this be accomplished 
by raising the bad-debt reserves permitted 
the banks to equal that granted the savings 
and loan associations, our committee believes 
that the Government’s need for revenue is 
so great that it would be immoral for the 
banks to seek equality by this method. 
BANKERS ARE SPEAKING WITH FORKED TONGUE 


I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that if it were 
immoral in 1961, when our budget was 
$88 billion, for banks to seek a 6-percent 
reserve, then it is even more immoral in 
1965 for banks to seek a 6-percent re- 
serve when our budget is almost $100 bil- 
lion. It appears to me that the bankers, 
to use an old Indian saying, “‘speak with 
a forked tongue.” 

Iam happy that the American Bankers 
Association will seek legislation designed 
to give them a higher tax reserve. This 
will give Congress a chance to look into 
the entire tax structure of commercial 
banks, and will enable us to expose the 
myth surrounding the free tax deduc- 
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tions that banks are allowed to make 
even though their losses do not justify 
these writeoffs. 


THE 1964 ACTIVITIES OF EXPORT- 
IMPORT BANK ASSISTING AMERI- 
CAN EXPORTS OF $2.1 BILLION 
BENEFITED OUR PAYMENTS PO- 
SITION 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to bring to the attention of the 
House a recent report of the operations 
of the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton during 1964, 

This institution, which assists Ameri- 
can private enterprise in selling our 
goods abroad, is playing a vital role in 
maintaining American leadership in in- 
ternational trade and finance, as well as 
contributing in a positive way toward re- 
ene our international payments defi- 
cit. 

The report follows: 

EXIMBANK OPERATIONS IN 1964 

During calendar year 1964 the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington assisted in financ- 
ing U.S. exports in the amount of almost 
$2.1 billion through 3,410 transactions. The 
forms of assistance included direct dollar 
loans, guarantees to U.S. commercial banks 
financing export sales, and export credit in- 
surance, all for purchases in the United 
States. 


LOANS, GUARANTEES, AND INSURANCE 


Since its establishment in 1934, the Bank 
has made long-term capital loans to finance 
dollar costs of projects which have not only 
provided export outlets for U.S. manufac- 
turers and service suppliers, but have also 
assisted materially the economic develop- 
ment of the recipient countries. In calendar 
1964, the Bank approved 64 long-term capi- 
tal loans amounting to $727 million, all of 
which will be spent in the United States. 

Representative of these loans are $10.2 mil- 
lion to a mining company in Sierra Leone to 
produce rutile concentrates (titanium); $17 
million to the Varanasi Locomotive Works in 
India for fabrication of 80 diesel locomotives; 
$11.6 million to the Philippine Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co, for a transpacific tele- 
phone cable and related components; $24.5 
million for a privately owned nuclear power- 
plant in Spain; and $17.5 million to Colom- 
bia for expansion of electric generation and 
distribution systems. 

In medium-term export financing, the 
Bank continued to guarantee obligations of 
foreign buyers when purchased by U.S. 
commercial banks without recourse upon 
the exporter. Private banks in calen- 
dar 1964 received 631 such guarantees from 
Eximbank in the amount of $227.5 million, 
which covered the contract values of $263.6 
million in shipments of U.S. goods abroad. 
The sale of agricultural commodities also 
financed under Eximbank guarantee in- 
cluded $74.7 million of cotton to Japan, 
lesser amounts of cotton to Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Poland, and dry milk, soybeans 
and tallow to the two latter countries. The 
guarantees issued incident to the sales to 

and Poland were authorized follow- 
ing a Presidential determination that sales 
of agricultural products to these countries 
are in the national interest. 
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During calendar year 1964, some 2,614 poli- 
cies with a total value of $780.7 million were 
authorized to be issued by the Foreign Credit 
Insurance Association in partnership with 
Eximbank to cover the comprehensive and 
political risks of export sales, Included in 
this figure is some $80.4 million of political 
risk insurance only. Some 90 percent of the 
insurance authorized in 1964 covered short- 
term sales. FCIA policies have insured pay- 
ments to exporters on sales of agricultural 
commodities, industrial products, durable 
consumer goods, and a wide variety of ma- 
chinery to buyers in all parts of the free 
world. 


EMERGENCY FOREIGN TRADE CREDITS 


A $250 million “emergency foreign trade 
credit” to Great Britain authorized during 
the year was part of the $1 billion U.S. con- 
tribution to the $3 billion “package” pledged 
by 11 nations to halt pressure on the pound. 


FINANCIAL POSITION AND EARNINGS 


At the end of the last calendar year the 
Bank had gross commitments outstanding 
of $6,523.3 million in loans, guarantees, and 
insurance. Of this total, guarantees and 
insurance accounted for §$1,123.2 million. 
The Bank owed the Treasury $367.8 million 
and owed others $1,190.6 million on account 
of sales of certificates of participation in its 
loans. Uncommitted lending authority as 
of December 31, 1964, was $3,289.7 million. 

In calendar 1964, the Bank earned $180.1 
million in interest and fees (gross income). 
Some $57.8 million was paid in interest on 
funds borrowed. Administrative expenses 
amounted to $3.6 million. A dividend of 
$50 million on the Bank’s capital stock was 
paid to the Treasury. After these and other 
minor disbursements, the balance, $67.9 mil- 
lion, was credited to reserves for defaults 
and other contingencies which stood at 
$938.3 million as of December 31, 1964. 


EXIMBANK AND THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Through collections of principal and in- 
terest on outstanding loans and to a minor 
extent, through the sale of participations 
abroad in its loans, Eximbank’s operations 
during calendar 1964 contributed $605.2 mil- 
lion to the U.S. balance of payments. The 
Bank's insurance and guarantee programs 
assisted in financing export sales which, in 
the period, contributed an estimated addi- 
tional $697.8 million to the balance of pay- 
ments. 

January—December 1964 


RIGHT TO VOTE 


Mr, GLENN ANDREWS. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. Mr. Speak- 
er, as the President has ignored my re- 
quest that he ease the tensions in Selma 
by informing the Nation that a Federal 
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court order issued over a month ago 
would enable all Negroes who could read 
and write to register and vote before the 
next election, I have today mailed to 
every Congressman and Senator a copy 
of that court order. 

The text of the Federal court order is 
as follows: 

Here Is Text oF ORDER ISSUED BY THOMAS 


Mosite, February 5—U.S, District Judge 
Daniel H. Thomas, holding Dallas County 
Board of Registrars has discriminated against 
Negro voter registrants, issued a sweeping 
injunction setting out procedure for future 
registrations. 

His order Thursday also threw out as a 
requirement for testing a set of question- 
naires prepared by the Alabama Supreme 
Court 


The text of the pertinent part of his order 
follows: 

“This court specifically finds that the de- 
fendants have deprived Negroes of the right 
to vote without distinction of race or color 
and such deprivations have been pursuant to 
a pattern and practice. 

“It is the order of this court that the de- 
fendants, Registrars of Voters of Dallas 
County, Ala. are hereby restrained and 
enjoined: 

“1. From failing or refusing to receive and 
process expeditiously applications for regis- 
tration to vote; 

“2. To expedite the registration of voters 
in Dallas County by receiving and processing 
at least 100 applications on each registration 
day, provided that number of persons present 
themselves for registration; 

“3. To provide adequate personnel and fa- 
cilities for the registration of voters so that 
at least eight applicants can apply for regis- 
tration simultaneously; 

“4. To observe the following procedures 
for the receipt of applications for registration 
to vote in Dallas County: 

“(a) Applicants shall be permitted to 
apply for registration in the order in which 
they appear at the registrar's office for that 


purpose. 

“(b) Applicants who appear to apply for 
registration shall be requested to immedi- 
ately sign an appearance sheet and shall be 
issued successive numbers in the order in 
which they appear and shall be permitted 
to apply for registration in that order with- 
out having to wait in line. 

“(c) An appearance sheet shall be main- 
tained showing the name of each person who 
offers himself for registration and the priority 
number assigned to him. 

“(d) At the end of each registration day 
the defendants shall post in a conspicuous 
place in the courthouse and on the door of 
their office the date of the next registration 
day, the first number which will be called 
on the next registration day, and the num- 
bers if any which were called that day but 
were not answered. 

“(e) Any prospective applicants who fail 
to appear when their numbers are called 
shall be called first on the next registration 
day in their proper sequence, but any pro- 
spective applicant who fails to appear on 
2 successive days shall lose his priority and 
must obtain a new number if he still desires 
to apply for registration. 

“5, From administering to applicants for 
registration to vote the insert part III test 
now in use. The literacy of applicants shall 
be judged by their writing in filling out part 
II of the application form now in use; 

“6. From denying registration to Negro 
applicants on the grounds that they made 
formal, technical, or inconsequential errors 
or omissions in filling out their application 
forms; . 

“7. To submit to this court on or before 
the fourth Monday of each month a photo- 
copy of the appearance sheet showing each 
entry not previously submitted to the court 
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with the symbol A indicating all applications 
accepted, the symbol R indicating all applica- 
tions rejected, and the symbol F indicating 
all persons who failed to appear when their 
number was called. No applications shall 
be allowed to remain in a pending status. 

“8. In the event the defendants are unable, 
except for good cause shown, by the end 
of the special registration days in July 1965, 
to receive and process all of the applications 
from persons who have signed the priority 
sheet and have presented themselves at the 
provided time to be processed prior to July 
1, 1965, this court will deem that all such 
persons, not processed, have been denied the 
opportunity to register within the meaning 
of 42 U.S.C, 1971(e) and will instruct the 
voter referee, already appointed by this court, 
to receive and process applications submitted 
by them, 

“The court also wishes to make clear that 
any rejected Negro applicant from this date 
forward may apply to this court for regis- 
tration in accordance with the provisions 
of 42 U.S.C. 1971(3).” 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, last 
night we were privileged to witness the 
inauguration of a new attack against ra- 
cial discrimination. We are all aware 
of the tragic circumstances in Selma cry- 
ing out for the passage of the voting 
rights bill. All Americans—not only the 
Congress—must join with the President 
in his moral, legal, and legislative battle 
to end this discrimination. Also, and 
equally important, we must continue to 
break down the last vestiges of racial 
discrimination wherever they exist. 

During my recent trip to Alabama, I 
was made aware of a particularly tragic 
field of partial—and in some areas—total 
segregation. The southern Negro doctor 
is not allowed membership in the State 
and county affiliated associations of the 
American Medical Association. This sit- 
uation critically impairs the ability of 
these medical men to carry out the best 
possible practice impairing the health 
and safety of the southern Negro. 

I am introducing a resolution today 
that would remove the tax exemption 
status from any professional group, such 
as the AMA, who practices or tolerates 
racial discrimination. 

PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF 
(An address by Co JOSEPH RES- 

NICK, at Howard University College of Med- 

icine) 

Dr. Cobb, ladies and gentlemen. I stand 
before you tonight not to inspire you to be- 
come doctors; you've already made that im- 
portant decision. Nor shall I offer you any 
of the typical oratory about the great service 
you will soon perform for mankind. But I 


feel I must tell you about two of the chal- 
lenges you are about to face. 

One will come with your bearing the title 
“Doctor.” This challenge will stem from the 
complexities of the human body. The other 
will come with your bearing the title “Negro 
Doctor.” This challenge will stem from the 
complexities of the human soul, 

Newspaper headlines of the last decade 
show that the soul and conscience of the 
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country has been radically changed in rela- 
tion to race relations since the school segre- 
gation decision in 1954. Now in the United 
States a new climate of public opinion has 
been created. It is no longer enough to “be 
for” integration. One must take an active 
role in the struggle to bring about the guar- 
antee of rights to all people. This means 
not only the right to vote which is being so 
tragically fought for in the streets of Selma, 
Ala., but the rights of all our citizens 
to enjoy the fruits of this country without 
discrimination. It is my opinion that the 
American public feels the same about those 
who tolerate discrimination as they do about 
those who practice it. 

The challenges you face will be severe. 
However there is one challenge where I can 
help—where Congress can help. As medical 
men, your everyday problems will be great 
enough without the added difficulties of dis- 
crimination from your colleagues. You 
know that in the field of medicine new 
drugs, methods, and operation techniques 
are emerging every day. No longer can a 
doctor isolate himself in his practice. You 
will find it necessary to communicate, to 
understand, and to appreciate new develop- 
ments. In our country today, the number 
one medium of this interchange of ideas is 
the American Medical Association. 

This association has, in recent months, 
made an impression in every home in Amer- 
ica with its expensive publicity campaign 
for its eldercare program. I have not come 
here tonight to debate the relative merits of 
President Johnson’s medicare or the AMA’s 
eldercare. What is important here is the 
fact that the AMA has presented itself to 
the American public as the spokesman for 
all doctors, all physicians, all races, and all 
parts of the country. This is not true. 

I call upon the AMA to heed the words of 
the ancient injunction, “Physician, heal thy- 
self.” 

The stated goals of the AMA are to pro- 
mote the science and art of medicine and 
to work for the betterment of public health. 
To do this, the AMA inspects medical schools 
and publishes an annual listing of those 
approved. All States now require that an 
applicant for medical license be a graduate 
of an acceptable medical school. These 
standards of State acceptance are set by 
statutes which uniformly provide that the 
State examining boards only consider grad- 
uates of schools approved by the AMA or 
the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges whose lists are practically identical. A 
very similar accreditation policy is used to 
approve hospitals for internship and gen- 
eral practice. 

AMA members have access to the numer- 
ous publications of the organization, and 
State and local societies offer other services 
such as maintenance of bill collection agen- 
cies, legal advice service, and inexpensive 
malpractice insurance. Also, staff hospital 
appointments, teaching positions, and spe- 
cialty ratings are often determined with the 
local AMA’s approval. 

It is obvious that AMA membership is 
part and parcel of your medical career, This 
membership is almost inseparable from your 
ability to conduct a successful practice. 
Therefore, it is inexcusable that the AMA 
should deny membership in any of its State 
and local chapters to professionally quali- 
fied physicians. And yet the sad truth is 
that this is exactly what is happening in 
many of our States. 

We do not charge that the AMA is segre- 
gated nationally. Negro doctors do belong 
to the AMA and Negroes have served in its 
House of Delegates. However, there is a clear 
pattern of discrimination in a number of its 
State and county chapters. The American 
Medical Association, as a national organiza- 
tion, has consistently failed to do anything 
about it. Its spokesmen hide behind the 
claim that they do not have the power to 
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act, pointing out that each county society 
has complete control over its own member- 
ship policy. There is no basis in fact for 
this assertion. 

Nowhere in the constitution or bylaws of 
the AMA is there any provision limiting its 
power to place sanctions on those State and 
local societies that practice racial discrim- 
ination. That the AMA does in fact have the 
power to assert control over membership 
policies is manifested by the fact that, on at 
least two separate occasions, resolutions have 
been introduced in the house of delegates 
which would have imposed sanctions on any 
State or local society which practiced racial 
discrimination in the selection of its mem- 
bers. These attempts failed. But the im- 
portant point here is not that the resolu- 
tions failed, but that they were voted on in 
the first place. There was no claim made 
that these resolutions were beyond the power 
of the national association. On the contrary, 
the fact that the votes were taken was an 
admission that the AMA does indeed have 
this power. Thus the AMA contention of 
lack of control is little more than a subter- 
fuge for its traditional unwillingness to ex- 
ercise the power it does in fact possess. 

What has been the AMA’s position in the 
field of civil rights? 

In 1950, its house of delegates adopted a 
watered down, ineffectual resolution urging 
* * * “constituent and component societies 
having restrictive membership provisions 
based on race to study this question in the 
light of prevailing conditions and with a 
view to taking such steps as it may elect to 
eliminate such restrictive positions * * * to 
the end that all men and women, profession- 
ally qualified, shall be eligible for member- 
ship in the AMA and its component and con- 
stituent societies without regard to race, 
color, or creed.” 

This is truly a fine sounding resolution. 
However, equally fine sounding is the guar- 
antee of the 15th amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States proclaiming 
that all American citizens shall have the 
right to vote. Yet, the death and violence in 
the streets of Selma vividly point out the in- 
effectiveness of fine intentions. Where peo- 
ple are defiant, more decisive measures must 
be taken. The fine sounding resolution of 
the American Medical Association has been 
totally ignored by many of its component 
chapters. The hour is long past due when 
something should have been done about it. 

As late as 1963, when dynamite bombs 
were ripping through church walls in Mis- 
sissippi, the Rhode Island Medical Society 
introduced a resolution calling for absolute 
sanctions on societies which practiced dis- 
crimination. This resolution was defeated 
and in its place the weak-kneed and ineffec- 
tual 1950 resolution was reaffirmed. 

The AMA is truly a “reluctant dragon” in 
the field of civil rights. This dragon feels 
it can spend millions to sell its views to the 
American public on legislative programs. 
Since the AMA has walked onto the stage 
of public affairs, and exercises its right to 
influence public opinion, how can it then 
deny that it has an obligation to clean its 
own house in another, even more important, 
field of public interest—civil rights? 

The Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor has stated that the AMA, “serves as 
a guild battling to retain the economic priv- 
ileges of the profession.” This statement is 
surely erroneous. 

The AMA is no longer a strictly private 
professional guild dedicated to the further- 
ance of its members’ interests. The AMA 
has permeated every phase of medicine. Its 
list of accredited medical schools has ac- 
quired the force of law. Through their re- 
lance on the AMA to inspect such schools, 
the States tacitly confer upon it the power 
to set standards and grant approval. Seven 
Southern States have, by law, given their 
State medical societies an official role in 
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selecting members for the State medical ex- 
amining boards. This when three such 
States—Alabama, Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippi—have virtually no Negroes in State or 
county societies. In most other Southern 
States, Negroes in the AMA cannot attend 
conventions or social functions. 

The extension of the activities of the AMA 
has made it a quasi-public organization. 
Assuming such activities of the AMA to be 
essential and in the public interest, this 
organization cannot be allowed to practice 
discrimination either as a body or through 
its component parts. The Association has 
said that, with its more than 150,000 mem- 
bers, it represents the American medical pro- 
fession. This is patently false if the south- 
ern Negro doctor is denied membership in 
AMA-affiliated State and county associations. 

Make no mistake. The AMA does have the 
power to sanction its component societies, 
but has consistently refused to do so. It 
occupies a unique position of public trust 
and confidence. It claims to represent the 
American doctor, and the American public 
believes that this is the case. But it is not 
the case at all. 

Yet, even with this pattern of discrimina- 
tion, the AMA finds itself among an exclu- 
sive group. They are tax exempt. This tax 
exemption is but a grace from the Federal 
Government. 

This organization and its constituent so- 
cieties are in such a vital field of public trust, 
confidence, and activities—misrepresenting 
itself as the voice of all doctors—I say we 
must have corrective legislation. I am there- 
fore proposing in the House of Representa- 
tives that the Internal Revenue Code require- 
ments for tax exemption be amended to 
exclude any professional group, such as the 
AMA, that practices or tolerates a pattern of 
discrimination. 

Among other advantages, a tax-exempt 
status is a symbol to the public that the 
Government is conferring its blessings upon 
& public-spirited organization whose activi- 
ties, goals, and methods are intertwined with 
the general welfare of all citizens. I say, let 
the U.S, Government tell its citizens that 
there is no sanction for bigotry in any area 
of American life, particularly in an esteemed 
profession which is revered as man’s noblest 
calling. 

With this legislation, with the continued 
dynamic leadership within the field of medi- 
cine exhibited by men like your own Dr. 
Cobb, and with the dedicated effort of men 
like you—the racial barriers will continue to 
topple so that one day, in our lifetime, all 
men shall truly be free and equal, and we 
shall be able to join hands and say, “We have 
overcome.” 


VOTING RIGHTS 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today addressed the following letter 
to the President of the United States: 

MarcH 16, 1965. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I would like to take ad- 
vantage of the offer in your address last 
night wherein you indicated you would wel- 
come comments of Members of Congress on 
voting legislation. I wholeheartedly endorse 
your efforts to assure voting rights for all 
of our citizens regardless of race, color, or 
creed, 
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Every 2 years thousands of people are 
denied the right to vote in Federal elections 
because they have moved from one State to 
another and are unable to qualify for the 
residence requirements of the State into 
which they have moved. 

This was emphasized recently when the 
U.S. Supreme Court summarily upheld the 
dismissal of a Maryland couple’s Federal 
court suit, contesting the requirements of 
that State with respect to voting in Presi- 
dential elections. In connection with that 
case, it was pointed out that 7 million po- 
tential voters are disenfranchised in every 
Presidential election because they have 
moved from one State to another. 

I have introduced House Joint Resolu- 
tion 200 which would protect the voting 
rights of these people and I believe such a 
provision should be incorporated in the leg- 
islation you have recommended. 

Respectfully, 
ELFORD A. CEDERBERG., 


A NATIONAL LOTTERY 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of those Mem- 
bers of Congress who react with shocked 
feelings at the mere thought of legaliz- 
ing a national lottery, some interesting 
facts and figures which prove that mil- 
lions of our citizens enjoy the relaxation 
and pleasures of gambling. 

The 1965 report on horseracing in the 
United States for last year has just been 
released by the National Association of 
State Racing Commissioners. 

The report is particularly interesting 
because it shows that another State, 
Idaho, has since last year joined the 
other 27 States in capitalizing on the 
American gambling spirit. 

The report also shows that over $4.4 
billion was wagered in all 28 States where 
gambling and betting on horses is legal 
and proper—at least inside the heavenly 
gates of the racetracks. I might point 
out that the parimutuel turnover for the 
year 1964 was almost one-half billion 
dollars more than the previous year. 

One of the interesting parts of this re- 
port, Mr. Speaker, is the tax revenue to 
the 28 States. The amount collected, 
painlessly and voluntarily, came to over 
$350 million—an increase of $34 million 
over 1963. 

In spite of our sanctimonious attitude 
about gambling, our own Federal Treas- 
ury was the beneficiary of additional 
millions of dollars in taxes collected on 
the admission charges from over 60 mil- 
lion persons whose normal, human urge 
to gamble brought them through the 
racetrack turnstiles. 

Mr. Speaker, to those who look upon 
gambling as wicked and evil, I would like 
to point out that all gambling revenue 
collected in all 28 States are commingled 
with other State revenues and used to 
build schools, pay our teachers’ salaries, 
as well as provide all of our citizens in 
these States with police and fire protec- 
tion. I might also point out that the 
State of Florida had 10 days allotted for 
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scholarships and charities which raised 
an additional $5.7 million, 

So I ask, Mr. Speaker, why all the re- 
sistence to a national lottery. I think 
the time has come to wipe out hypoc- 
risy and realize that man, by his very 
nature is a gambler at heart and wants 
to satisfy his thirst legally. 

Can anyone, Mr. Speaker, think of a 
better and more painless way to raise 
$10 billion a year in additional revenue 
than through a national lottery? 


ROBERT GODDARD DAY 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, today is 
Goddard Day. We celebrate it in honor 
of the man who pioneered in rocketry in 
this country and set the standards of 
rocketry throughout the world. Just a 
few minutes ago the Speaker had the 
privilege of talking to Mrs. Goddard at 
Worcester, Mass., over satellite “Relay.” 
3 McCormack said to Mrs. God- 

ard: 


Hello, Mrs. Goddard. This is Speaker Mc- 
CORMACK. 

Today a grateful nation whose security 
and freedom now depend to a large extent 
on rocket power finds it fitting to honor the 
man, your late beloved husband, whose 
genius is reflected in every rocket in the 
American arsenal today. The Goddard story 
warns us once again of the dangers of na- 
tional complacency and smugness in a world 
of dynamic change. 

In honoring Dr. Goddard today we also 
honor the State of Massachusetts and the 
educational institution. that nurtured his 
creative genius as student, teacher, and re- 
searcher. We honor the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute which this year marks its 
100th year of service to city, State, and Na- 
tion. 

In proclaiming today as Goddard Day, we 
are saying that America is coming to know 
better another of its sons whose vision, intel- 
lect, courage, and determination in the face 
of great difficulties have placed him among 
the giants of this century. 

Dr. Goddard's first rockets did not fly far 
but his rocketry soars on and on. In our 
lifetime it will take Americans throughout 
the solar system. And wherever man shall 
go in the cosmos, the indomitable spirit of 
Dr. Robert Goddard, will be a beacon. And 
all of us are richer for it—richer in freedom, 
richer in knowledge, richer in spirit, richer 
in hope for the future. 


I also had the privilege of talking to 
Mrs. Goddard, and I ask to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Record to 
include my statement: 

Hello, Mrs. Goddard. This is GEORGE P. 
MILLER. 

As chairman of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, I take great 
pleasure in paying tribute to that modest 
scholar, your late husband, Robert Goddard, 
whose vision and works paved the way for the 
opening of the space age. 

Dr, Goddard is guaranteed a place in his- 
tory alongside the Wright brothers and their 
epochal flight at Kitty Hawk. 

Like the handful of other men who were 
before their time, Dr. Goddard was appreci- 
ated by a few experts, but went largely un- 
recognized. In retrospect we understand the 
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legacy he left us in realizing the potential 
of space flight and in the hard, practical de- 
velopment of rockets. 

Today we are dedicated to explore and ex- 
ploit space. In 1958, Congress established 
the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration to advance America’s competence in 
basic space technology for whatever uses the 
national interest might require. 

Now we are reaching for the stars, and to- 
day we celebrate Goddard Day to pay our 
respects to the man whose work and dedica- 
tion have made possible so much of what we 
have accomplished in space. 


SEND FEDERAL TROOPS TO ALA- 
BAMA NOW 


Mr.RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the news 
reports this afternoon indicate that the 
reign of terror in Selma has now been ex- 
tended to Montgomery, Ala. There has 
just been a dastardly attack by the 
sheriff’s deputies on citizens exercising 
their rights in that town. I quote from 
the ticker: 

Mounted sheriff’s deputies swinging clubs, 
canes, and ropes today routed about 600 
white and Negro college students who re- 
fused to disperse after police halted their 
march, Two students were led from the 
scene with blood streaming from head 
wounds, They were clubbed by the horse- 
men. Students were knocked down or fell 
to the ground in the melee only four blocks 
from the State Capitol. About 10 of the 
mounted deputies rode into the standing 
ranks of the students. The horsemen rode 
slowly into the crowd. Then they started 
swinging clubs, canes, and ropes. A white 
coed was knocked down. A youth fell with 
blood streaming from his head. Another 
student was led away with a bleeding head 
wound * * * Sheriff Mac Sim Butler led the 
mounted deputies. 


This is another example of unwar- 
ranted brutality. When will it cease? 

The President last night said, and I 
quote: 

I recognize that from outside this Chamber 
is the outraged conscience of a nation. 


Mr. Speaker, that conscience will not 
tolerate any more police lawlessness and 
violence. 

Again I call upon the President to 
send the Armed Forces to Alabama to 
prevent further attacks by these storm 
troopers. The Federal Government has 
an obligation to protect its citizens in 
the exercise of their constitutional rights. 
It failed to fulfill its responsibility at 
Selma. And now Selma’s brutality has 
been repeated at Montgomery. 

I have just sent the following tele- 
gram to President Johnson: 

Manch 16, 1965. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I strongly urge that you use the Armed 
Forces immediately to uphold the Constitu- 
tion in Alabama and to protect citizens in 
the exercise of their constitutional rights. 
The latest vicious attacks in Montgomery 
make it clear that only the Federal Govern- 
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ment can maintain law and order and pre- 
vent further bloodshed and murder at the 
hands of local law enforcement officers. 
WILLIAM F. RYAN, 
Member of Congress. 


The Federal Government must act 
now, and it has the clear authority under 
title 10, United States Code, section 333, 
and title 18, United States Code, sections 
241 and 242, to which I have referred 
on previous occasions. 

Mr. Speaker, I also urge that US. 
troops be stationed along the entire route 
from Selma to Montgomery to protect 
those who will march under the leader- 
ship of the Reverend Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Today’s violence and brutal- 
ity show that Federal troops must be 
used to enforce any court order provid- 
ing forthe march. Sunday, March 7, in 
Selma was ample warning for today, 
March 16, in Montgomery. Today’s 
events are ample warning that further 
violence may erupt at any moment. A 
Federal presence is essential. The time 
to act is now. 


CLASSIFIED INFORMATION ON FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year since I have been chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs I have ex- 
tended an invitation to all Members of 
the House to examine the classified vol- 
umes dealing with the foreign assistance 
program. I renew that invitation now 
particularly for the new Members of the 
House. These volumes are kept in com- 
mittee room H-322 where they are avail- 
able for perusal every day. 

This year the Department of Defense 
and the Agency for International De- 
velopment have each submitted a classi- 
fied volume which includes material that 
they have determined is secret or con- 
fidential. Members will readily under- 
stand that much of the information in 
the Defense Department volume involves 
matters that deal with our national secu- 
rity. Both volumes contain frank assess- 
ments by our officials on foreign person- 
alities and issues and conditions in for- 
eign countries in which our program op- 
erates. Obviously such material cannot 
be made public. 

The volumes also list the proposed pro- 
gram for individual countries for the next 
fiscal year including amounts. To di- 
vulge the specifics on country programs 
at this time can only create unnecessarily 
difficult problems for the Executive if ad- 
justments must be made subsequently be- 
cause of reduced amounts or changing 
priorities. 

The only requirement placed upon any 
Member who uses these volumes is that 
he respect the classification which the ex- 
ecutive branch has placed upon them. 

I may add that these volumes will also 
be available at the majority and minority 
tables when the bill is brought to the 
House floor. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON REORGA- 
NIZATION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, March 11, I had the privilege 
of voting for House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 4, to establish a Joint Committee on: 
the Organization of Congress, which res- 
olution was passed with very little debate 
and no changes. 

I am delighted that this committee has 
been created, and am looking forward to 
an early report on the results of its ef- 
forts. Under the terms of the above 
resolution, however, the scope of the 
committee’s deliberations will be regret- 
tably limited. I should like to direct my 
remarks to one of those limitations and 
to suggest a way in which the deficiency 
may be rectified. First, however, I 
should like to make a more general com- 
ment on the resolution itself. 

Responsible citizens throughout Amer- 
ica are concerned about the bigness of 
our Federal Government. Its sheer size 
defies comprehension. Every single day 
of the year it spends upwards of $275 
million to feed its almost insatiable ap- 
petite. 

Giantism, however, is not alone our 
major concern. Even more important, 
perhaps, is the condition of remoteness 
which this giantism engenders. This re- 
moteness, which is in greatest evidence in 
the executive branch, creates a center of 
power farther and farther removed from 
the people. As a result, the voters today 
tend to feel that the untold numbers of 
Government officials are little interested 
in them as individuals. They no longer 
think of the Government as being staffed 
with human beings, but with faceless, 
soulless functionaries. 

Those who are thoughtful about this 
subject agree that a certain amount of 
centralization of government is inevita- 
ble and will continue; but there are 
many areas in which it has been carried 
beyond all reasonable limits, In these 
areas, further centralization must be re- 
sisted. As a footnote, I might add that 
the newly authorized Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission, whose program is 
based upon principles and practices of 
decentralization, constitutes a modest 
step in the right direction. 

The aggressive expansionism of the 
executive branch of the Government, 
however, is not alone responsible for the 
movement of the Government away 
from the people. Under our federal sys- 
tem it was the Congress which was en- 
dowed with the particular responsibility 
of checking the encroachments of a 
Federal bureaucracy. The immortal 
Webster had this in mind when he de- 
nominated the Members of Congress as 
“Sentinels on the watchtower of 
liberty.” 

It would seem to be self-evident, 
therefore, that the Congress has been 
derelict in the full and adequate dis- 
charge of its constitutional function, 
and to that extent, must share the 
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blame. This dereliction has resulted 
from a partial abdication of congres- 
sional responsibility, and a failure by 
Congress to keep its own procedures in 
step with the times. 

I joined eagerly in sponsorship of the 
legislation called up for our considera- 
tion last Thursday: the establishment of 
the aforesaid Joint Committee on Con- 
gressional Organization, I did so be- 
cause I felt that it constituted a serious 
attempt to rectify the dereliction of 
which I speak. 

It has been 20 years since such a joint 
committee was last convened. The work 
of the earlier committee was both val- 
uable, and historic. It is true that some 
of the reforms it suggested were never 
carried out; and that others proved un- 
workable. But that which was done, was 
done well. 

Perhaps the greatest result of the 
earlier study was the demonstrated need 
for continued studies. 

I recently received a letter from the 
manager of a large missile installation 
in the State of Utah. It was in answer 
to my suggestion to him that Congress 
should periodically examine itself for 
the purpose of self-improvement. This 
gentleman, in effect, said to me: “Why 
not? Why should Congress feel that it 
is any different from the rest of us? In 
my business, which is highly competitive, 
I find that management has to examine 
itself every year, every month, in fact 
almost every day, to make certain that 
it is keeping pace. This is an absolute 
prerequisite to our survival.” 

And so I conclude that the actual cause 
of Congress dwindling prestige and 
effectiveness, today, is its total failure to 
accept the ordeal of periodic self-exam- 
ination. I am amazed that Congress, 
which is so eager to recognize the need 
for reform in others, is so reluctant to 
recognize the need for it in itself. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that a 
joint committee, such as the one we have 
just brought into being, should be re- 
vived every 5 years. 

Permit me, for a moment, to highlight 
two problems which I feel the present 
committee should consider immediately. 

The first, is the problem of the full 
congressional workweek. It comes a lit- 
tle as a shock to most of those not 
familiar with congressional procedure to 
know that the House seldom performs 
significantly on days other than Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday. As a 
result, the sessions drag on for 1, 2, 
or even 3 months longer than they 
need to. Because the important business 
of the House is geared to a 3-day work- 
week, all Congressmen who have not 
easy access to their respective districts 
find themselves chained to their desks 
in Washington during the late summer 
and fall months when they should be 
home. 

A first step in getting the Government 
closer to the people is to get the Con- 
gressmen themselves closer to the people. 
My district now has over 650,000 people. 
To get close to them is a monumental 
task, which certainly cannot be per- 
formed by staying in Washington. If the 
purpose of representative government is 
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not to be perverted, Congressmen must 
be given time to go home. 

By policy, Congress should operate on a 
timetable. Its goal should be a workweek 
of 5 and 6 days for both floor and com- 
mittee business, during the early months 
of the year, with a target of adjournment 
by late July or early August. All Mem- 
bers would thus have nearly equal time 
in late summer and fall to spend among 
their constituents. 

The second, is the problem of updating 
our parliamentary procedures. Great 
numbers of hours, for example, are 
wasted in the House because of the labo- 
riously tedious rollcalls. Every year they 
consume over one hundred fifty hours 
of precious time, which is equivalent of 
three full weeks of work. I strongly 
recommend the installation of an elec- 
tronic vote-tallying machine. 

It is true that radical changes would 
have to be made in the procedure to ac- 
commodate this innovation. Our good 
faith would be put to the test. I, for 
one, am willing to submit my good faith 
to that test. 

The above-mentioned problems can be 
dealt with by the newly formed commit- 
tee, as it is now constituted. Unfortu- 
nately the authorizing language was so 
unnecessarily restrictive that the com- 
mittee finds itself powerless to deal with 
an additional problem, which is the most 
serious of all, and that is the problem 
of ethical practices. 

It is beyond comprehension to me that 
the Committee should be precluded by 
law from touching this vast and sensitive 
subject. In my opinion, the most urgent 
need today is a revitalization of our 
traditional precepts of honesty, integrity, 
and morality in individual life, and a 
reapplication of them to the conditions 
of modern living. 

If this is true of laymen, it is even 
more so to the peoples’ Representatives. 
Like Caesar’s wife, Congressmen must be 
above reproach, 

In my opinion, there should be im- 
mediately created an ethical practices 
committee. It should be composed of 
non-Members, all of whom should have 
a background in legal and legislative 
ethics. This committee should lay down 
rules or guidelines to help the Congress- 
man thread his way, with greater con- 
fidence, past the hidden shoals and reefs 
of indiscreet practices. They should 
make positive and courageous recom- 
mendations concerning such matters as: 
the disclosure of a Member's financial 
holdings; the practice of nepotism; the 
divestiture of conflicting interests; the 
acceptance of gratuities from private in- 
dividuals, and special services—such as 
free transportation—from governmental 
agencies, and so forth. 

Such a code of ethics would be wel- 
comed by all Members of Congress. It 
would save them from unnecessary em- 
barrassment, and would afford them the 
guidance which most of them sincerely 
seek. 

More important than that, it would re- 
store, in the minds of the citizens of this 
great Nation, the somewhat diminished 
5 . ga in which the Congress is now 

eld. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I can only 
say that if it is true that the Members 
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of this great body are sentinels on the 
watchtower of liberty, they must realize 
that the responsibility of guardianship is 
not a light one. The committee we have 
created points us in the right direction 
to make us adequate to this responsibil- 
ity. It is a beginning, but only a begin- 
ning. The path before us is arduous and 
difficult. It demands more than is de- 
manded of those who have made no com- 
mitment. But its rewards are the in- 
estimable joys of consecrated service. 

It might be appropriate to conclude 
these remarks by quoting from Con- 
gressman Stevenson, of Ohio, in a eulogy 
to Abraham Lincoln, said: 

Lincoln possessed the three cardinal vir- 
tues requisite to greatness: courage, wisdom, 
and goodness. He had the goodness to love 
the right, wisdom to know the right, and 
courage to do the right. 


EDUCATIONAL INCENTIVES ACT OF 
1965 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill entitled 
the “Educational Incentives Act of 1955.” 
This bill is presented as a complete and 
effective alternative to the highly unsat- 
isfactory school-aid bill sponsored by the 
administration. 

Last week I described this bill to the 
House in some detail. It completely 
eliminates the unfair distribution of 
benefits and the Federal control features 
of the administration bill, as well as the 
troublesome and divisive church-state 
controversy. 

The key word in the bill I have sent to 
the desk is “incentives.” The direct Fed- 
eral grant feature of this bill—in the 
amount of $300 million in the first 
year—is concentrated on helping de- 
prived children at an early age. Chil- 
dren from 3 to 7 years old who come 
from impoverished families would be 
assisted so that they could start school 
on an equal basis with more fortunate 
children. Authorities agree that these 
early years are the most important in 
setting the pattern children will follow 
for the rest of their lives, and that this 
is the place to break the cycle of poverty 
and deprivation. 

This bill provides the incentive and 
the means to eliminate inequality in 
education and opportunity before it be- 
gins. That is why we have called title 
I the “National Equal Education Drive”. 

The remaining titles of the bill provide 
tax credits and payments to individuals 
to meet the rising costs of 2ducation. 
This is the surest method of helping all 
schools and all colleges in all parts of the 
Nation to meet the present and future 
needs of all children. Ultimately, the 
individual taxpayer and the individual 
parents are the ones who pay the costs: if 
we intend to help education we must help 
those upon whom the financial burdens 
of education must fall. 
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This bill goes to the heart of the mat- 
ter and increases the financial resources 
available to our entire structure of edu- 
cation. It does this without involving 
the Federal Government in making edu- 
cational policies which should be de- 
cided in the States, in local school dis- 
tricts, and in educational institutons. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been many 
proposals in Congress for tax relief for 
educational costs. This is unlike any 
previous proposal, in that it would pro- 
vide absolutely equal treatment to all 
who bear the burden of educational costs. 
This is a unique approach, and a com- 
prehensive approach. I am indebted to 
my distinguished colleague from Mis- 
souri, Tom Curtis, for his imaginative 
and tireless efforts in working out this 
new approach to educational finance. 

Mr. Speaker, we have prepared a brief 
summary of the bill, which I wish to have 
included at the conclusion of these re- 
marks, together with the bill. It is my 
hope that, due to the importance of this 
subject and its impact upon millions of 
our citizens, there will be an opportunity 
for the Committees on Education and 
Labor and Ways and Means to consider 
this proposal. This should be done be- 
fore the House takes up the administra- 
tion’s school-aid bill, and I am taking 
steps to urge this course of action upon 
the Rules Committee. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to say that there is no reason why we 
cannot give full and complete considera- 
tion to the bill here introduced. The 
Congress is an independent branch of the 
Government. That historic, constitu- 
tional, and vital concept, is lost when we 
take “marching orders” from the execu- 
tive branch. The President, himself, 
surely does not feel that the Executive 
has the only key to the Great Society. 
A colony of ants or a hive of bees may 
represent, in biological terms, a great 
society—but it is not one appropriate to 
intelligent citizens in a free country. 

I urge the fullest possible congressional 
consideration of the bill I have sent to 
the desk. 

SUMMARY EXPLANATION OF REPUBLICAN PRO- 
POSAL FOR AID TO EDUCATION 

I. It would authorize the appropriation of 
$300 million to be divided among the several 
States in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren 3-7 years old who come from families 
with incomes of less than $3,000. The States 
would be required to use these funds pri- 
marily in those areas having the heaviest 
concentrations of such children. States and 
localities would have complete discretion as 
to the best methods of helping deprived 
children in this age group to achieve equal 
educational opportunity. 

II. Anyone, other than a corporation, who 
pays, directly or indirectly, a State or local 
school tax which is deductible under the 
Federal income tax laws, shall receive a 
credit against his Federal income tax of up 
to one-half of such school taxes, but not 
more than a total of $100. The credit may 
be taken by the income taxpayer whether 
he itemizes his return or takes the standard 
deduction. 

Any renter may obtain proportional Fed- 
eral income tax credits where the owner of 
such rented property has paid school taxes 
on it which are used, in whole or in part, for 
the support of the public schools. 

III. As an alternative, any individual, who 
has at least one dependent who is a student 
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and for whom he is entitled to claim a per- 
sonal exemption on his Federal income tax 
return, may, instead of claiming the credit 
for school taxes, receive a credit against his 
Federal income tax of $50 for each student 
dependent up to but not more than a total 
of $200. 

IV. Any individual who pays the expenses 
of any college student or who is a college 
student himself, may receive for each such 
student a credit against his Federal income 
tax for the cost of tuition, fees, books and 
required educational supplies and equipment 
of up to but not more than $325 for each 
student. This credit is allowed according to 
the following schedule: 

1. For three-fourths of the first $200 of the 
college expense which gives a credit of $150, 

2. For one-fourth of the next $300 which 
gives a credit of $75. 

3. For one-tenth of the next $1,000 which 
gives a credit of $100, making a maximum 
possible tax credit of $325. 

There is one limitation on this tax credit 
which results in reducing the amount of it 
which may be claimed by taxpayers with 
large incomes, Any taxpayer whose ad- 
justed gross income for the year is more 
than $25,000, must reduce the credit he 
claims by 1 percent of the amount of all of 
his income which is above $25,000. Thus a 
taxpayer whose income is $57,500 is getting 
$32,500 more than $25,000. One percent of 
$32,500 is $325, which is the maximum credit 
which any taxpayer may receive for college 
expenses, and hence this rich taxpayer could 
claim no credit at all. 

V. In order to eliminate any possibility of 
inequity between individuals who are sim- 
Uarly situated, provision is made for equal- 
ity of treatment of all who pay school taxes. 

Any school-taxpayer, whose final Federal 
income tax is less than the amount of the 
credit to which he is entitled under this 
proposal, shall receive from HEW, upon sub- 
mission of an appropriate statement and 
proof of school-tax payment, a grant equal to 
the difference between his Federal income 
tax and the amount of tax credit to which he 
is entitled. 


H.R. 6349 

A bill to strengthen and improve the educa- 

tional opportunities of educationally de- 

prived children, and to provide additional 

revenue resources for States, school dis- 

tricts, and educational institutions by 

means of tax credits and payments to in- 

dividuals who must meet the costs of edu- 

cation 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Educational Incentives 
Act of 1965.” 

Findings and declaration of policy 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds that, al- 
though total national expenditures for edu- 
cation have more than doubled during the 
past decade, and great improvements have 
been made both in the quality and avail- 
ability of education in all sections of the 
Nation, a significant number of pupils have 
been unable to benefit from education be- 
cause of severe social, cultural, and economic 
deprivation which require special educa- 
tional efforts to overcome, The Congress 
further finds and declares that this condi- 
tion exists on such a scale as to affect 
adversely the general welfare of the Nation. 
The Congress also finds that there is a 
continuing need for additional funds for 
elementary and secondary education which 
can be met in part by reducing the tax 
burden upon individuals who must meet 
these costs, and in this way avoid the dan- 
gers of Federal control of our educational 
system. 
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TITLE I—NATIONAL EQUAL EDUCATION DRIVE; 
GRANTS FOR SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR DEPRIVED CHILDREN 

Appropriations authorized 

Sec. 101. (a) The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion (hereinafter in this Act referred to as 
the Commissioner“) shall carry out during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and the 
succeeding fiscal year a program of grants to 
State education agencies for the support of 
special educational programs for children 
who because of social, cultural, economic, or 
educational deprivation are unable to benefit 
fully from school attendance. 

(b) For the purpose of making grants un- 
der this title there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, the sum of $300,000,000, and 
for the succeeding fiscal year such sums as 
the Congress may hereafter authorize by law. 
In addition to the sums authorized to be ap- 
propriated under the preceding sentence, 
there is authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, for 
making such grants, the difference (if any) 
between the sums authorized to be appro- 
priated for preceding fiscal year and aggre- 
gate of the sums which were appropriated for 
such preceding year. 


Allotments to States 


Sec. 102, (a) From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 101 for any fiscal year 
the Commissioner shall reserve such amount, 
but not in excess of 5 per centum thereof, 
as he may determine for allotment as pro- 
vided in subsection (c). The remainder 
of such sums shall be allotted by the Com- 
missioner among the States so that the allot- 
ment to each State will be an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such remainder as 
the number of children three to seven years 
of age, inclusive, of families having an an- 
nual income of less than $3,000 in such 
State bears to the total mumber of such 
children in all the States. 

(b) The number of children three to seven 
years of age, inclusive, of families having 
less than $3,000 annual income in each 
State and in all the States shall be deter- 
mined by the Commissioner on the basis of 
the most recent satisfactory data available 
to him from the Department of Commerce. 

(c) The amounts reserved by the Com- 
missioner under subsection (a) shall be al- 
lotted by him among the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, and the Virgin Islands accord- 
ing to their respective needs for the type of 
assistance furnished under this title. For 
the purposes of this section, the term “State” 
does not include the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 


Certification by States 

Src. 103. (a) Any State desiring to partic- 
ipate in the program authorized by this title 
shall submit through its State education 
agency to the Commissioner an application, 
in such detail as the Commissioner deems 
necessary, which certifies— 

(1) that payments under this title will 
be used for programs in school attendance 
areas having a high concentration of chil- 
dren of families having less than $3,000 
annual income; 

(2) that the State has made a survey of 
school attendance areas to determine which 
have the greatest concentrations of such 
children and has established a system of area 
priorities (set forth in the application) to 
insure that payments will go to attendance 
areas having the greatest immediate need 
for the programs described in section 104; 

(3) that payments under this title will be 
used only for programs and projects which 
have been approved by the State educational 
agency pursuant to section 104 and which 
meet the requirements of that section, and 
that such agency will in all other respects 
comply with the provisions of this title; 
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(4) that such fiscal control and fund ac- 
counting procedures will be adopted as may 
be necessary to assure proper disbursement 
of, and accounting for Federal funds paid to 
the State (including such funds paid by the 
State to local educational agencies under this 
title); and 

(5) that the State educational agency will 
make an annual and such other reports to 
the Commissioner, in such form and contain- 
ing such information, as may be reasonably 
necessary to enable the Commissioner to per- 
form his duties under this title, including 
such reports as the Commissioner may re- 
quire to evaluate the effectiveness of pay- 
ments under this title and of particular pro- 
grams assisted under it in improving the 
educational attainment of educationally de- 
prived children, and assurance that such 
agency will keep such records and afford such 
access thereto as the Commissioner may find 
necessary to assure the correctness and veri- 
fication of such reports. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve an 
application which meets the requirements 
specified in subsection (a) and he shall not 
disapprove an application except after rea- 
sonable notice and opportunity for a hearing 
to the State educational agency. 


Uses of Federal funds 


Sec. 104. (a) Grants under this title may 
be used, in accordance with the applications 
approved under section 103, for— 

(1) the planning, supervision, and devel- 
opment of programs designed to assist edu- 
cationally deprived children aged three to 
seven years, inclusive, to overcome the hand- 
icaps that limit their ability to take advan- 
tage of educational opportunities, and of 
programs designed to improve education for 
such children, including the development of 
pilot projects designed to test the effective- 
ness of plans so developed; and 

(2) the establishment, maintenance, and 
operation by local educational agencies of 
programs, including the construction of fa- 
cilities and the acquisition of equipment, 
which meet the needs of educationally de- 
prived children by providing educational 
services and activities such as— 

(A) preschool nursery and kindergarten 
training and education specially designed to 
prepare deprived children for successful en- 
trance and performance in elementary edu- 
cation; 

(B) remedial classes and programs in early 
childhood education; 

(C) supplemental programs and services, 
which might include programs outside of 
school hours, health and social services, and 
utilization of artistic and cultural resources 
available in the community; 

(D) improvement of educational resources 
for early childhood education through pro- 
vision of special personnel, library materials, 
and audiovisual recreation and other 
equipment; 

(E) the use of a corps of master teachers 
and teaching assistants with special training 
who would be given additional incentives to 
work with educationally deprived children in 
school attendance areas having large con- 
centrations of such children. 

(b) In the conduct of programs described 
in subsection (a) educational agencies shall 
in no case limit participation in such pro- 
grams to children who are in attendance in 
public schools. 

(c) In the planning, development, and 
operation of the programs authorized by this 
title, State and local educational agencies 
may contract for facilities and services with 
other public and private agencies, organi- 
zations, and institutions in any manner per- 
missible under State law. 

Payment 

Sec. 105. (a) The amount which each 
State may be paid under this title for a fis- 
cal year shall not exceed, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, 100 per centum of the 
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cost to the State and its political subdivi- 
sions in such year of carrying out programs 
described in section 104(a); for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, such amount may 
not exceed 6634 per centum of such costs in 
such year. 

(b) The Commissioner shall from time to 
time pay to each State, in advance or other- 
wise, the amount which that State is eligible 
to receive under this title. Such payments 
shall take into account the extent (if any) 
to which any previous payment to such 
State educational agency under this title 
(whether or not in the same fiscal year) was 
greater or less than the amount which 
should have been paid to it. 

(c)(1) No payments shall be made under 
this title for any fiscal year to a State which 
has taken into consideration payments un- 
der this title in determining the eligibility 
of any local educational agency in that State 
for State aid, or the amount of that aid, 
with respect to the free public education of 
children during that year or the preceding 
fiscal year. 

(2) No payments shall be made under this 
title to any local educational agency for any 
fiscal year unless the State educational 
agency finds that the combined fiscal effort 
of that agency and State with respect to the 
provision of free public education by that 
agency for the preceding fiscal year was not 
less than such combined fiscal effort for that 
purpose for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1964, 

Labor standards 


Sec. 106. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors on 
all construction projects assisted under this 
title shall be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a—276a-5). The Secretary of Labor shall 
have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in this section, the authority and 
functions set forth in Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 5 U.S.C. 
1332-15), and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 
1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 

Withholding 

Sec. 107. Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to any State educational agency, finds 
that there has been a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with the certification set forth 
in the application of that State submitted 
under section 103(a), the Commissioner shall 
notify the agency that further payments will 
not be made to the State under this title (or, 
in his discretion, that the State educational 
agency shall not make further payments un- 
der this title to specified local educational 
agencies affected by the failure) until he is 
satisfied that there is no longer any such fail- 
ure to comply. Until he is so satisfied, no 
further payments shall be made to the State 
under this title, or payments by the State 
educational agency under this title shall be 
limited to local educational agencies not af- 
fected by the failure, as the case may be. 

Judicial review 

Sec. 108. (a) If any State is dissatisfied 
with the Commissioner’s final action with 
respect to the approval of its application sub- 
mitted under section 103(a) or with his final 
action under section 107, such State may, 
within sixty days after notice of such ac- 
tion, file with the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the circuit in which such State is 
located a petition for review of that action. 
A copy of the petition shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Commissioner. The Commissioner thereupon 
shall file in the court the record of the pro- 
ceedings on which he based his action, as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commis- 
sioner within areas of his jurisdiction as pre- 
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scribed herein, if supported by substantial 
evidence, shall be conclusive; but the court, 
for good cause shown, may remand the case 
to the Commissioner to take further evidence, 
and the Commissioner may thereupon make 
new or modified findings of fact and may 
modify his previous action, and shall file in 
the court the record of the further proceed- 
ings. Such new or modified findings of fact 
shall likewise be conclusive if supported by 
substantial evidence. 

(c) Upon the filing of such petition, the 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Commissioner or to set it aside, 
in whole or in part. The judgment of the 
court shall be subject to review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon cer- 
tiorari or certification as provided in title 28, 
United States Code, section 1254. 

Comprehensive study 

Sec. 109. The Commissioner shall submit 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for transmission to the Congress on 
or before December 31, 1967, a full report of 
the operation of this title, including its effec- 
tiveness in improving the educational attain- 
ment of educationally deprived children, and 
his recommendations, if any, with respect to 
amendments to this title. 


Amendment of Public Law 88-452 


Sec. 110. Section 205(a) of the Act of 
August 20, 1964 (Public Law 88-452, 78 Stat. 
518), is amended by inserting the following 
sentence at the end thereof: “Provided, how- 
ever, That such special remedial and other 
noncurricular educational assistance shall 
not include preschool nursery and kinder- 
garten training or educational programs con- 
ducted by public educational agencies.” 

Definitions 

Sec. 111. As used in this title 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the 
Commissioner of Education. 

(b) The term “construction” means (1) 
erection of new or expansion of existing 
structures, and the acquisition and installa- 
tion of equipment therefor; or (2) acquisi- 
tion of existing structures not owned by any 
agency or institution making application for 
assistance under this Act; or (3) remodeling 
or alteration (including the acquisition, in- 
stallation, modernization, or replacement of 
equipment) of existing structures; or (4) a 
combination of any two or more of the fore- 
going. 

(c) The term “educationally deprived 
children” means children three to seven years 
of age, inclusive, who by reason of an ad- 
verse social environment, cultural handicaps, 
or low economic status (or combinations 
thereof) are unprepared for entry into ele- 
mentary school or are unable to attain 
standards of academic performance which 
are normal for children in their age group. 

(d) The term “equipment” includes ma- 
chinery, utilities, and built-in equipment and 
any necessary enclosures or structures to 
house them, and includes all other items 
necessary for the functioning of a particular 
facility as a facility for the provision of edu- 
cational services, including items such as in- 
structional equipment and necessary furni- 
ture, printed, published, and audiovisual 
instructional materials, and books, periodi- 
cals, documents, and other related materials. 

(e) The term “local educational agency” 
means a public board of education or other 
public authority legally constituted within a 
State for either administrative control or 
direction of, or to perform a service function 
for, public elementary or secondary schools 
in a city, county, township, school district, 
or other political subdivision of a State, or 
such combination of school districts or coun- 
ties as are recognized in a State as an ad- 
ministrative agency for its public elementary 
or secondary schools. Such term also in- 
cludes any other public institution or agency 
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having administrative control and direction 
of a public elementary or secondary school. 


Federal administration 


Sec. 112. (a) The Commissioner may dele- 
gate any of his functions under this Act 
or any Act amended by this Act, except the 
making of regulations, to any officer or em- 
ployee of the Office of Education. 

(b) In administering the provisions of this 
Act or any Act amended by this Act, the 
Commissioner is authorized to utilize the 
services and facilities of any agency of the 
Federal Government and of any other pub- 
lic or nonprofit agency or institution in ac- 
cordance with appropriate agreements, and 
to pay for such services either in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, as may be agreed 
upon, 

Federal control of education prohibited 


Sec. 113. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to authorize any depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, su- 
pervision, or control over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, administration, or 
personnel of any educational institution or 
school system, or over the selection of library 
resources or printed or published instruc- 
tional materials by any educational institu- 
tion or school system. 


TITLE II—TAX CREDITS FOR COSTS OF EDUCATION 
BELOW COLLEGE LEVEL 


Sec. 201. Subpart A of part IV of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to credits against 
tax) is amended by renumbering section 39 
as section 41 and by inserting after section 
38 the following new section: 


“Src. 39. CREDIT ror SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 


“(a) CREDIT ror Taxes FoR SUPPORT OF PUB- 
Lic EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS.— 

“(1) ALLOWANCE OF cCREDIT.—There shall 
be allowed to an individual, as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this chapter for 
the taxable year, an amount (not in excess 
of $100) equal to 50 percent of the sum of— 

„(A) the taxes which (i) are paid or ac- 
crued by such individual during the taxable 
year, (ii) were imposed for the support of 
public educational institutions, and (iii) 
are not treated under subsection (e)(2) as 
real property taxes imposed on another indi- 
vidual, and 

“(B) the amounts treated under subsec- 
tion (e)(2) as real property taxes imposed 
on such individual during the taxable year. 

“(2) Limrration.—Paragraph (1) shall not 
apply to any individual if the amount deter- 
mined under subsection (b)(1) equals or 
exceeds the amount determined under para- 
graph (1). 

“(b) ALTERNATIVE CREDIT FOR STUDENTS BE- 
Low COLLEGE LEVEL.— 

“(1) ALLOWANCE OF CREDIT.—There shall 
be allowed to an individual who has one or 
more personal exemptions for students be- 
low college level, as a credit against the tax 
imposed by this chapter for the taxable year, 
an amount (not in excess of $200) equal to 
$50 multiplied by the number of such per- 
sonal exemptions. 

“(2) LIMITATIONS — 

“(A) No credit shall be allowed under this 
subsection unless the amount determined 
under this subsection equals or exceeds the 
amount determined under subsection (a). 

“(B) The credit allowed by this subsection 
shall not exceed the amount of the tax im- 
posed by this chapter for the taxable year, 
reduced by the sum of the credits allowable 
under this subpart (other than under this 
section and section 31). 

(e) SEPARATE RETURNS BY MARRIED INDI- 
vipvaLs.—In the case of a husband or wife 
who files a separate return, the amount 
specified in subsection (a) shall be $50 in 
lieu of $100, and the amount specified in sub- 
section (b) shall be $100 in lieu of $200. 
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This subsection shall not apply if no credit 
is allowable to the spouse of the taxpayer 
under this section for the taxable year of 
such spouse which ends within or with the 
taxpayers’ taxable year. 

“(d) DENIAL OF CREDIT WHERE ELIGIBLE FOR 
PAYMENT BY SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE.—No credit shall be al- 
lowed under this section— 

“(1) if the amount determined under 
subsection (a) (1) exceeds the amount of the 
tax imposed by this chapter for the taxable 
year reduced by the sum of the credits al- 
lowable under this subchapter (determined 
without regard to this section and section 
31), or 

(2) the taxpayer has applied to the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
under title III of the Education Tax Adjust- 
ment Act of 1965 for a payment under such 
title. 

“(e) DEFINITIONS; SPECIAL RULES.—For 
purposes of this section— 

“(1) Tax IMPOSED FOR SUPPORT OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS.—The amount of 
any tax which is imposed for the support of 
public educational institutions is the por- 
tion of any tax (including the amount treat- 
ed under paragraph (2) as imposed on the 
taxpayer) which is allowable as a deduction 
under section 164 (determined without 
regard to the last sentence of section 164(a) ) 
and is properly treated as having been im- 
posed for the support of public educational 
institutions. 

“(2) REAL PROPERTY TAX TREATED AS IMPOSED 
ON TENANTS.—Any tax imposed on real prop- 
erty which is leased by any person to an- 
other individual shall be treated as a real 
property tax imposed on such other individ- 
ual during the taxable year during which the 
tax became a lien on the property. 

“(3) EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS.—The term 
‘educational institution’ means only an edu- 
cational institution which normally main- 
tains a regular faculty and curriculum and 
normally has a regularly organized body of 
students in attendance at the place where 
its educational activities are carried on. 

“(4) PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION.—An 
educational institution is a public educa- 
tional institution only if it is supported in 
whole or in part by State or local taxes 
which are allowable as a deduction under 
section 164 (determined without regard to 
the last sentence of section 164(a)). 

(5) PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS FOR STUDENTS.— 
A taxpayer has one personal exemption for 
a student in the case of each individual (in- 
cluding the taxpayer and his spouse)— 

“(A) with respect to whom the taxpayer 
is entitled to a personal exemption under 
section 151, and 

“(B) who during each of five calendar 
months during the calendar year in which 
the taxable year of the taxpayer begins is a 
full-time student at an educational institu- 
tion (other than an institution of higher 
education, as defined in section 40(c) (2) ). 

“(f) RecuLations.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this section.” 

Sec. 202. The amendment made by sec- 
tion 201 shall apply only with respect to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1965. 

TITLE III—TAX CREDITS FOR EXPENSES OF 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

Sec. 301. (a) Subpart A of part IV of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to credits allow- 
able) is amended by inserting after section 
39 (added by section 101 of this Act) the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 40. EXPENSES OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

„(a) GENERAL RuLE.—There shall be al- 
lowed to an individual, as a credit against 
the tax imposed by this chapter for the tax- 
able year, an amount, determined under sub- 
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section (b), of the expenses of higher edu- 
cation paid by him during the taxable year 
to one or more institutions of higher educa- 
tion in providing an education above the 
twelfth grade for himself or for any other 
individual. 

“(b) LrmrratTions.— 

“(1) AMOUNT PER INDIVIDUAL.—The credit 
under subsection (a) for expenses of higher 
education of any individual paid during the 
taxable year shall be an amount equal to the 
sum of— 

“(A) 75 percent of so much of such ex- 
penses as does not exceed $200, 

“(B) 25 percent of so much of such ex- 
penses as exceeds $200 but does not exceed 
$500, and 

“(C) 10 percent of so much of such ex- 
penses as exceeds $500 but does not exceed 
$1,500. 

“(2) PRORATION OF CREDIT WHERE MORE 
THAN ONE TAXPAYER PAYS EXPENSES—If ex- 
penses of higher education of an individual 
are paid by more than one taxpayer during 
the taxable year, the credit allowable to each 
such taxpayer under subsection (a) shall be 
the same portion of the credit determined 
under paragraph (1) which the amount of 
expenses of higher education of such indi- 
vidual paid by the taxpayer during the tax- 
able year is of the total amount of expenses 
of higher education of such individual paid 
by all taxpayers during the taxable year. 

“(3) REDUCTION oF cREDIT.—The credit 
under subsection (a) for expenses of higher 
education of any individual paid during the 
taxable year, as determined under para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of this subsection, shall 
be reduced by an amount equal to 1 percent 
of the amount by which the adjusted gross 
income of the taxpayer for the taxable year 
exceeds $25,000. 

“(c) DEerInirions.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) EXPENSES OF HIGHER EDUCATION.—The 
term ‘expenses of higher education’ means— 

“(A) tuition and fees required for the en- 
rollment or attendance of a student at a 
level above the twelfth grade at an institu- 
tion of higher education, and 

“(B) fees, books, supplies, and equipment 
required for courses of instruction above the 
twelfth grade at an institution of higher 
education. 


Such term does not include any amount paid, 
directly or indirectly, for meals, lodging, or 
similar personal, living, or family expenses. 
In the event an amount paid for tuition or 
fees includes an amount for meals, lodging, 
or similar expenses which is not separately 
stated, the portion of such amount which is 
attributable to meals, lodging, or similar ex- 
penses shall be determined under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(2) INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION.— 
The term ‘institution of higher education’ 
means an educational institution (as defined 
in section 151(e) (4) )— 

(A) which regularly offers education at a 
level above the twelfth grade, and 

8) contributions to or for the use of 
which constitute charitable contributions 
within the meaning of section 170(c). 

„d) SPECIAL RULEs.— 

“(1) ADJUSTMENT FOR CERTAIN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS AND VETERANS’ BENEFITS —The amounts 
otherwise taken into account under subsec- 
tion (a) as expenses of higher education of 
any individual during any period shall be 
reduced (before the application of subsection 
(b)) by any amounts received by such indi- 
vidual during such period as— 

“(A) a scholarship or fellowship grant 
(within the meaning of section 117(a) ()) 
which under section 117 is not includible in 
gross income, and 

“(B) education and training allowance 
under chapter 33 of title 38 of the United 
States Code or educational assistance allow- 
ance under chapter 35 of such title. 
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“(2) NONCREDIT AND RECREATIONAL, ETC., 
coursEs—Amounts paid for expenses of 
higher education of any individual shall be 
taken into account under subsection (a)— 

“(A) in the case of an individual who is 
a candidate for a baccalaureate or higher de- 
gree, only to the extent such expenses are 
attributable to courses of instruction for 
which credit is allowed toward a baccalau- 
reate or higher degree, and 

“(B) in the case of an individual who is 
not a candidate for a baccalaureate or higher 
degree, only to the extent such expenses are 
attributable to courses of instruction neces- 
sary to fulfill requirements for the attain- 
ment of a predetermined and identified edu- 
cational, professional, or vocational objective. 

“(3) Application with other credits—The 
credit allowed by subsection (a) to the tax- 
payer shall not exceed the amount of the tax 
imposed on the taxpayer for the taxable year 
by this chapter, reduced by the sum of the 
credits allowable under this subpart (other 
than under this section, section 39, and sec- 
tion 31). 

“(e) DISALLOWANCE OF EXPENSES AS DEDUC- 
ION. No deduction shall be allowed under 
section 162 (relating to trade or business 

s) for any expense of higher educa- 
tion which (after the application of subsec- 
tion (b)) is taken into account in deter- 
mining the amount of any credit allowed un- 
der subsection (a). The preceding sentence 
shall not apply to the expenses of higher edu- 
cation of any taxpayer who, under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate, elects not to apply the provisions of this 
section with respect to such expenses for the 
taxable year. 

„f) REGULATION.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section.” 

(b) The table of sections for such subpart 
A is amended by striking out the last item 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


„Sec. 39. Credit for support of education. 
“Sec. 40. Expenses of higher education. 


“Sec. 41. Overpayments of tax.” 

Sec. 302. The amendments made by section 
301 shall apply only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1965. 


TITLE IV—PAYMENTS ON ACCOUNT OF SCHOOL 
TAXES 
Eligibility for payments 

Sec. 401. (a) Except as provided by sub- 
section (b), any individual shall be eligible 
for a payment under this title in an amount 
(not in excess of $100) equal to 50 percent of 
the sum of— 

(1) the taxes which (A) are paid or ac- 
crued by such individual during the taxable 
year, (B) were imposed for the support of 
public educational institutions, and (C) are 
not treated under subsection (c)(1) as real 
property taxes imposed on another individ- 
ual, and 

(2) the amounts treated under subsection 
(c)(1) as real property taxes imposed on 
such individual during the taxable year. 

(b) No individual shall be eligible for a 
payment under this title with respect to any 
taxable year if such individual has claimed 
a credit for Federal income tax purposes for 
such taxable year under section 39 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(c) For purposes of this section— 

(1) Any tax imposed on real property 
which is leased by any person to another in- 
dividual shall be treated as a real property 
tax imposed on such other individual during 
the taxable year during which the tax became 
a lien on the property. 

(2) The term “educational institution” 
means only an educational institution which 
normally maintains a regular faculty and 
curriculum and normally has a regularly 
organized body of students in attendance at 
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the place where its educational activities are 
carried on. 

(3) An educational institution is a public 
educational institution only if it is supported 
in whole or in part by State or local taxes 
which are allowable as a deduction under 
section 164 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (determined without regard to the 
last sentence of section 164 (a)) 

Payments 

Sec. 402. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall pay each individual 
any amount to which he is entitled under 
the preceding section. Such payments shall 
be made only on the basis of applications 
filed within such time and containing such 
information as the Secretary may prescribe 
by regulation. 

Authorization of appropriations 

Sec. 403. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
make the payments provided for in this title. 
In the event the sums appropriated under 
this section for a fiscal year are insufficient 
to make all payments required by the preced- 
ing sections, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall reduce all such pay- 
ments pro rata. e 


DON’T DROWN THE GRAND CANYON 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAyLor] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, several 
bills have been referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs which 
would authorize the construction of Fed- 
eral dams at Bridge and Marble Can- 
yons and also the so-called Central 
Arizona project. Even though the com- 
mittee has not scheduled hearings as 
yet on these proposals, it is not too soon 
for some of us—who, like President John- 
son, are seriously concerned about pre- 
serving and protecting our rapidly dis- 
appearing natural beauty—to sound the 
alarm about this unfortunate proposi- 
tion. 

One of the most spectacular examples 
of America’s natural beauty is the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. Annually visitors 
come from around the world to view this 
magnificent specimen of God’s handi- 
work. But, the proponents of these 
California-Arizona waterworks would 
have the Federal Government build rela- 
tively unattractive dams which would 
flood Grand Canyon’s inner gorge for 
about 13 miles for a project which is of 
questionable value. 

Let no one misunderstand my state- 
ment here today. I fully recognize and 
appreciate the future problems which 
that area will have relative to water 
supply and I am willing to assist that 
area in any reasonable way I can to meet 
their future needs. My point is that this 
is not the most economical and practical 
way to meet their need. And this is cer- 
tainly not the proper way to treat future 
generations of Americans yet unborn— 
to take from them one of their priceless 
heritages of scenic beauty. 

The Washington Daily News—and I 
hope all the other Scripps-Howard news- 
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papers—apparently agrees with me on 
this question. Yesterday, the News car- 
ried an editorial which speaks eloquently 
for this point of view. I would recom- 
mend its reading to each of my col- 
leagues: 

Don’t DROWN THE GRAND CANYON 

Congress should look long and hard at a 
California-Arizona proposal to spend $750 
million to build dams above and below the 
Grand Canyon. 

The lower dam would flood the canyon’s 
inner gorge for 13 miles into the national 
park, It would spoil one of America’s great 
scenic wonders, It would set a precedent for 
invasion of Glacier, Yosemite, Grand Tetons, 
Yellowstone, Big Bend and other national 
parks on which Federal engineers want to 
build dams. 

There are other reasons for resisting this 
scheme: 

The two dams would waste millions of 
gallons of water through evaporation in the 
hot, dry climate and through seepage in the 
porous canyon walls; water that could be used 
if permitted to flow naturally to Hoover Dam. 

Though this is called a reclamation proj- 
ject, it would not reclaim a foot of land. The 
dams would be used only to produce expen- 
sive power, raising the cost of electricity in 
the Southwest. Coal-fueled steamplants— 
and the Mountain States are loaded with 
coal—could produce much cheaper power; so 
could oil, gas or nuclear fission. 

There is not now enough water in the 
Colorado River, which carved the Grand Can- 
yon, to fill the reservoirs behind Glen Canyon 
Dam, at the Arizona-Utah border, and Hoover 
Dam, downstream at the Arizona-Nevada bor- 
der. The upper basin States of Colorado, 
Utah, and Wyoming inevitably would be 
cheated. 

The dams would make even saltier the 
salty, silt-laden water now delivered in the 
river to Mexico, by treaty. We have acknowl- 
edged our obligation to deliver usable water 
to our neighbor. 

One beneficiary would be the Reclamation 
Bureau, which is pushing this lush new proj- 
ect to maintain its organization. 

None of this makes economic sense and it 
is a crime against nature. Congress should 
dismiss this proposal and go to work on 
more constructive ideas to bring water to 
the Southwest. 


EXTENSION OF FISHING VESSEL 
LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KEITH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day filed a bill aimed at assuring loans 
for the upgrading and modernization of 
the commercial fishing fleet of the United 
States. It, in effect, extends the life of 
the fishery loan program. 

This bill, which will contribute to a 
more efficient and profitable fishing op- 
eration in this country, would amend the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 by extend- 
ing its loan program authority until 1975. 
The current fishery loan section of the 
act expires June 30. 

If enacted, this legislation would con- 
tinue to limit loans from an existing $13 
million revolving fund to applicants un- 
able to secure financial assistance from 
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other sources at reasonable rates. This 
program has filled the credit gap and 
has been of immeasurable value to the 
industry. In many cases it has meant 
the difference between continued opera- 
tion for a boatowner or the loss of a 
vessel to the fleet, the loss of jobs, and 
the further decline of the American fish- 
ing fleet. 

The impact of foreign competition and 
increasing imports of fishery products— 
sharply dramatized last week by the dis- 
covery that Soviet-caught cod blocks 
were being imported in New England— 
has increased the need for reasonable 
long-term financing for fishing vessels 
and gear. 

Continuance of the fishery loan pro- 
gram is a vital necessity and I urge 
prompt and favorable action for this leg- 
islation. 

The effectiveness of this program and 
its contribution to the economic welfare 
of our fishing fleet is indicated by sta- 
tistics from the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, which administers the act: As 
of July 31, 1964, the Bureau reports that 
a total of 142 fishing vessels had been 
replaced and 588 others had been con- 
verted, rebuilt, repaired, or reequipped 
with new gear or new engines under the 
act. 
In addition, 280 vessel mortgages and 
lienable debts of another 255 vessels were 
refinanced. Many of these were multi- 
purpose loans. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, more than 
1,000 vessels have been aided in their 
continued operation by this program— 
vessels that conceivably might have 
otherwise been lost to our beleaguered 
fishing industry. 

This program is a valuable one, and one 
that has not cost the Government great 
sums. It is essential that Congress renew 
the fishery loan program, 


PETER FRANCISCO DAY 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KEITH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, each year 
in Massachusetts, on March 15, we offi- 
cially observe Peter Francisco Day in 
tribute to an orphaned boy of Portuguese 
parentage who became the most famous 
private soldier of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

In these difficult times, I think that it 
is worthwhile for all Americans to be re- 
minded of the hardships he endured and 
of the heroic deeds, moral strength, and 
dedication to country that made Peter 
Francisco a legend in his own time. 

Francisco was not a native-born 
American. He was of Portuguese origin, 
but little more than that is known of his 
birth and background. There is the his- 
torical suggestion that he fell victim of 
European kidnapers when he was very 
young. We do know that he landed in 
this country in 1765 at the age of 5 or 6. 
The boy who would one day be known as 
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“Francisco the Incredible” was aban- 
doned, friendless and alone, on the wharf 
at City Point—what is now Hopewell, 
Va. The ship that left him sailed im- 
mediately, enriching the mystery. 

However, young Francisco’s fine cloth- 
ing, although seaworn and showing 
hard usage, with silver buckles engraved 
PF on his shoes, and his courageous 
bearing and manner, encouraged the 
impression that he was of noble parent- 
age. í 

A dozen years later, grown to 61% feet 
and weighing 250 pounds, Francisco 
fought for American independence at 
Brandywine, Germantown, Monmouth, 
Stony Point, Camden, and Guilford 
Court House. He displayed such valor 
that General Washington personally pre- 
sented Private Francisco a 5-foot broad- 
sword. 

But not to get ahead of my story— 
shortly after his unceremonious arrival 
in the new world, it was Francisco’s good 
fortune that Judge Anthony Winston 
stopped by City Point on business. Win- 
ston was returning home from Williams- 
burg where he heard the fiery “Caesar 
and Brutus” speech of his nephew, Pat- 
rick Henry. He was interested in the 
lad and took a load off the shoulders of 
the parish authorities by obtaining their 
readily given permission to take the boy 
to Hunting Towers, his home in Buck- 
ingham County. There Francisco spent 
the next 10 years. His formal education 
seems to have been neglected, but from 
the discussions of Patrick Henry and 
other visitors he gained an understand- 
ing of the principles of freedom and a 
zeal for the cause of liberty. 

In the fall of 1776, at the age of 16, 
Francisco enlisted in the 10th Vir- 
ginia Regiment of Continental troops 
and joined the Army under Washington 
at Middlebrook. He was a sturdy youth, 
as I have said, standing well over 6 
feet in height and weighing 250 pounds. 
He received his baptism of fire with La- 
fayette at Brandywine. He was at Ger- 
mantown and Monmouth, and at the 
storming of Stony Point on the Hudson, 
where despite a nine-inch wound in the 
abdomen, he was the first man after Maj. 
James Gibbons, of Richmond, to scale 
the walls of the fort. Again, at Powell’s 
Hook, in spite of a bayonet wound in the 
thigh, he proceeded into the British lines 
to kill two grenadiers. 

After serving the 3 years for which he 
had enlisted, he returned to Virginia, but 
his bold and adventurous spirit and his 
devotion to the American cause impelled 
him to return to the Army. He enlisted 
this time in Col. William Mayo’s regi- 
ment and went with him to serve with 
Gates in the Carolinas. It is reported 
that in the Battle of Camden, after the 
horses had been killed, Francisco moved 
an 1,100-pound cannon several hundred 
feet to a new position. It was in that 
battle that he saved Colonel Mayo’s life 
and then made possible the colonel's 
escape on a British horse after Francisco 
had disposed of the rider, who was at- 
tempting to capture him. 

After the defeat of Gates at Camden, 
Francisco returned to Prince Edward 
County, but soon reenlisted, equipped 
himself with a good horse, and joined 
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Captain Watkins’ command under Colo- 
nel Washington in the south. It is not 
recorded how many of the British he 
killed at Guilford Courthouse before he 
was wounded “from hipsocket to knee,” 
but afterward, “with his terrible broad- 
sword” he is said to have dispatched 11. 
After the battle an old man named Rob- 
inson carried him to a nearby house 
where he had attention and recuperated. 
On the battlefield at Greensboro, N.C., 
there stands a monument of granite 
blocks marking the place where “Peter 
Francisco—killed 11 British soldiers with 
his own broadsword, and although badly 
wounded by bayonet, made his escape.” 
At Yorktown the military career of 
Francisco closed. There, serving under 
Lafayette, his first commander, he wit- 
nessed the surrender of Cornwallis. 

Francisco’s most famous exploit oc- 
curred in Amelia County after his return 
from Guilford Courthouse. He was at 
Ben Ward’s Tavern when the house was 
suddenly surrounded by nine of Tarle- 
ton’s troopers. One of them demanded 
his watch and another his silver knee 
buckles, When Francisco pretended to 
acquiesce, the cavalrymen dismounted 
and one of them stooped to take the 
buckles off, placing his sword under his 
arm. Francisco stepped back one pace, 
seized the sword by the hilt, and gave the 
trooper a blow across the skull. Just 
then Tarleton’s troop, consisting of about 
400 men, came in sight and Francisco 
called aloud as if ordering out his own 
command of men. The British near him 
were deceived and fied, leaving their 
horses behind them. Francisco mounted 
one of the deserted horses and, driving 
the others before him, escaped down an 
obscure road, although Tarleton’s troop- 
ers were dispatched in all directions in 
search of him. 

The story is told of a burly backwoods- 
man named Pamphlett who rode all the 
way from Kentucky to test his strength 
against that of Francisco. After Fran- 
cisco threw him over a 4-foot fence and 
lifted his horse over after him, the 
amazed Pamphlett mounted his horse 
and headed back toward Kentucky. 

In 1781 he met and fell in love with 
Susannah Anderson, but 4 years elapsed 
before they could secure her family’s con- 
sent to the marriage and Peter could take 
the lovely Susannah to Hunting Towers 
as his bride. Perhaps he never worked 
harder than during these 4 long years, 
with the twofold purpose of obtaining an 
education and acquiring the means of 
supporting a wife. 

Five years after their marriage Susan- 
nah died, leaving him with a little son 
to whom she left a home, Locust Grove, 
and the Cumberland County lands in- 
herited from her father. In 1794 Peter 
married Catherine Fauntleroy Brooks, a 
devoted friend and relative of Susannah. 
They had four children and spent 27 
happy years together at Locust Grove be- 
fore she died in 1821. His third marriage, 
in 1823, was to Mary Beverly Grymes, the 
widow West, who survived him. Since 
she disliked the country they moved in 
1825 to Richmond, where during the last 
6 years of his life Francisco served as 
sergeant at arms of the Virginia House 
of Delegates. His kindness, sincerity, 
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gracious manner, and ever-present wit 
endeared him to all who knew him. 

Peter Francisco died in Richmond on 
January 16, 1831. The house adjourned 
in respect and joined with the senate, 
the Governor, and the city council in 
attending the funeral. The burial took 
place with military honors in Shockoe 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Speaker, wars are most often 
fought and their burdens endured by 
anonymous men who may be called upon 
to make the ultimate sacrifice, but who 
seldom achieve just recognition or fame. 
Gigantic Peter Francisco was a one-man 
army and something of an outsize hero, 
bigger than life. Yet, I believe that his 
heroism for the love of country is sym- 
bolic of that of every American soldier. 

Those of us from Massachusetts, where 
his deeds are officially recognized each 
year, and particularly that community 
of Americans of Portuguese origin, are 
proud of Peter Francisco, of his mighty 
contribution to the winning of American 
independence, and of his Portuguese 
heritage. 

For those members who would like to 
read more of his adventures, several 
books have been written about Francisco, 
including a fine book for teenagers, 
“Virginia Giant,” by Alma Power- 
Waters. I commend it to any youngster 
who would like to know more about this 
man and this country’s fight for freedom. 


THE EDUCATIONAL INCENTIVES 
ACT OF 1965 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 12, 1965, President Johnson sub- 
mitted a message to Congress on the need 
of our society to spend more money on 
education at all levels: elementary, sec- 
ondary, and university. In substance, 
the proposals envisage an enormous aid 
program to be administered by the Of- 
fice of Education. The plan as it is de- 
tailed in legislation now being considered 
in the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, under title I, does not make 
money available for general purposes for 
schools, construction, teachers’ salaries, 
or curriculum subjects, but directs funds 
be used, according to specifically ascribed 
criteria, for certain children; namely, 
those of low income families. 

This might be laudable if it were the 
result of careful study and deliberation. 
But it is not. The message failed on 
several counts; it does not relate the 
solutions to what is already being done 
in 1965, what has been done in the im- 
mediate past, nor to the plans in being 
for the future. If these relationships 
were examined, the plan the adminis- 
tration is trying to ram through Con- 
gress would be rejected outright. The 
President’s message implies that the 
whole area of public support for edu- 
cation has been less than satisfactory 
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because the Federal Government has 
been unable to more closely supervise 
and regulate the funds. However, the 
facts show quite the contrary. We have 
made tremendous progress in education 
and many of the problems we now have 
to solve are the result of the progress, not 
of lethargy. 

It is my belief that our present educa- 
tional system is by far the best educa- 
tional system that any society has ever 
developed. We are educating more peo- 
ple for longer periods of time than any 
society, past or present. We are the first 
society to get on top of the problem of 
mass education—the “quantity” problem. 
The best course of action to follow in the 
future to solve the remaining “quantity” 
problems, largely in the poverty areas, 
is to look to our past experience and ap- 
ply the knowledge we have gained there. 
This is one of the major points that is 
ignored in the President's message. 

A dozen years ago, the schools of this 
Nation began to face an unprecedented 
increase in school age children resulting 
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from the war baby boom which put a 
great burden on the educational facili- 
ties of this country. The so-called 
baby boom put some 17 million chil- 
dren into the public elementary schools 
in this country since the early fifties. In 
retrospect, it is no wonder that some ob- 
servers of those days deemed it impos- 
sible for the traditional methods of fi- 
nancing education to cope with this prob- 
lem. But a review of the statistics will 
indeed show that we have coped with 
this “quantity” problem. 

The propaganda would have us believe 
that this increase in enrollments, and 
consequent increased expenditures, could 
only have been achieved by the beneficent 
hand of the Federal Government, and 
that therefore, now, more than ever, we 
need the Federal Government to step in 
and assume some of the costs. The fol- 
lowing table from the Office of Education 
publication, “Statistics of State School 
Systems, 1961-62, Final Report,” gives us 
the proper context. 


Sources of income for school purposes, table G, public school revenue receipts from Federal, 
State, and local sources, for United States, 1919-20 to 1961-62 


{Dollars in thousands] 


Federal contribution 


School year 


Local and other 


The greatest portion of the “quantity” 
problem has been solved by the volun- 
tary action of the members of the com- 
munities where these schools are located. 
A look at the statistics on the birth rate 
per thousand people shows that the num- 
ber of births has declined to its lowest 
point since World War II, and has been 
on a steady decline since 1958. I would 
conclude that the country has passed 
over the financial crisis that existed in 
the fifties and which was aggravated by 
the 4-year period of World War II when 
little school facilities were constructed. 

The poverty problems that exist to- 
day are capable of being remedied on the 
State level by State equalization laws and 
at the local level by local equalization 
laws. Though there are presently some 
inadequate State and local equalization 
laws, the President’s message has no rec- 
ommendations to make for their im- 
provement. Indeed the failure to even 
mention these laws leads one to wonder 
whether the President’s advisers are 
aware of their existence. The message 
also ignores the fact that school dis- 
tricts depend primarily on local prop- 
erty taxes—taxes on wealth, not incomes. 
To be sure, these taxes like all taxes are 
burdensome but these taxes are open and 
visible, where other taxes are hidden 
from view. And it is remarkable to re- 
view the percentage of school bond issues 
proposed that the people have authorized 
by their votes in the past decade. 

There is no assurance that the money 
to be appropriated under the President’s 
bill will even begin to solve the problems 


at hand; indeed, there is much greater 
probability that this money will go else- 
where than where there is genuine need. 
This is the thrust of the statement made 
on the floor of the House by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Ayres], who is the 
ranking minority member of the House 
Education and Labor Committee. 

The bill that I am introducing today 
is one which I feel will solve some of the 
remaining problems in the field of school 
financing. The school districts will con- 
tinue to need revenues but they can ob- 
tain them if the Federal Government will 
desist from taxing some of the personal 
income which is spent locally for edu- 
cation. 

The bill I propose would allow to each 
Federal income-tax payer an alternative. 
The first alternative would be against 
his Federal personal income tax, up to 
$100, for State and local taxes paid for 
educational purposes, of the types spec- 
ified in the deduction section of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

A renter of property could claim that 
proportion of the real estate tax paid by 
the landlord which might be allowable 
to him as an individual renter as part 
of his tax credit. 

The second alternative is a credit 
against Federal personal income tax for 
each allowable dependent who attends 
school, equal to $50 per student but limit- 
ed to $200. 

The bill also allows a credit against 
Federal personal income tax; for ex- 
ample, to those individuals bearing the 
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cost of college education, on a sliding 
scale up to $325 per college student. 

The proposals in this bill have been 
in the germination stage for many years. 
On February 4, 1965, Prof. Roger A. Free- 
man of the Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution and Peace, Stanford Univer- 
sity, in his testimony before the House 
Education and Labor Committee, Sub- 
committee on Education, which was 
holding hearings on the President’s pro- 
posed educational acts, stated in support 
of a tax credit for real property taxes 
paid: 

The tax credit approach offers several de- 
cisive advantages over the grant-in-aid ap- 
proach. It does not threaten to impose Fed- 
eral controls because it involves no contact 
between Federal, State, and local school au- 
thorities. The most attractive feature of 
the tax credit approach, however, is that it 
provides a method by which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can help the public schools finan- 
cially without incurring the charge that it 
unfairly discriminates between the children 
attending public and private schools. The 
church-state issue which has been a main 
obstacle to Federal action for many years 
would not be involved in the tax credit ap- 
proach. No Federal funds would be allocated 
to either public or private schools and all 
taxpayers would be treated alike. 


Along with the educational advantages, 
my purpose in introducing this bill is 
overall basic tax reform. Iam convinced 
that it is an error for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to tax income which is being 
spent to achieve social purposes for which 
the Federal Government otherwise might 
be spending money itself. This bill, the 
Education Tax Adjustment Act of 1965, 
would also reinforce the foundation of a 
national tax structure that has become 
topheavy. It would return a measure of 
taxing power to the local governing 
bodies which traditionally pay for and 
control education in this country. In 
this field, at least, some measure of bal- 
ance would be regained. 

It seems obvious to me that if we pass 
this bill we will have resolved the two 
otherwise insurmountable barriers to 
Federal aid to education: fear of Federal 
control and, second, the church-state 
issue. 


FATHER’S WEEKEND AT WHEATON 
COLLEGE, NORTON, MASS. 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScHNEEBELI] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, 
while attending a delightful Father's 
Weekend” at Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass., it was my good fortune to listen to 
a cheering and refreshing appraisal of 
our present college generation by the 
president, Dr. William C. H. Prentice. 
Particularly at this time, when our col- 
leges apparently are confronted with 
many difficult problems including social 
unrest, sordid behavior, and unruly con- 
duct, it is reassuring to be told by some- 
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one in authority and immediate contact 
with the students that our current gen- 
eration has “a basic moral standard and 
a basic understanding of what is worthy 
in life that is not only equal to those that 
we hold, or held at their age; it is supe- 
rior.” It is indeed a comfort to have this 
critical evaluation, and after spending 
the weekend at the college and partici- 
pating in some of the student activities 
I wholeheartedly concur in this positive 
conclusion. 
Dr. Prentice observes: 


It is surely one of the purposes of colleges 
like Wheaton to accentuate the positive and 
to build on the lively interest, the moral 
strength, and the emotional resilience of the 
young, 


Today, when there is so much em- 
phasis on the sordid, it is inspiring to 
hear someone “accentuate the positive.” 
Dr. Prentice’s talk follows: 


ADDRESS BY Dr. PRENTICE, WHEATON COLLEGE, 
Norton, Mass. 


One of the burdens of growing up is the 
terrifying propensity of adults to tell us 
that we are too young to do half the things 
we want to do and too old to do the other 
half. I sometimes think that the emotional 
intensity with which parents make such 
statements and the emotional intensity with 
which they are received are at their very 
highest during college years. It is hard to 
remember clearly the childish things we did 
when we were in college (and often incon- 
venient to recall them), and it is impossible 
to believe that the little girl who was a high 
school freshman so recently is really now a 
grown woman, I should think that the 
current generation of students would find 
public attitudes toward them almost as frus- 
trating as they find the individual attitudes 
of their own parents. It has been no more 
than a couple of years since the articles in 
publications like the New York Times Sun- 
day Magazine were complaining of the apa- 
thy of American college students. Today 
the same journals (and some of the same 
writers) are complaining of the students’ 
activism. I suppose one of the basic les- 
sons we all learn in the years between 15 
and 25 is that you really cannot win. The 
old people are going to criticize you what- 
ever you do. 

Iam frequently asked to comment on the 
current generation of college students, 
Usually the question takes a slightly sub- 
tler form of “You do think the young people 
are going to the dogs, don't you?“ Some- 
times, however, the question is more ten- 
tative and not without pathos. The ques- 
tioner seems to be begging for reassurance 
that our daughters are not, after all, totally 
deserting the standards of their parents. 
One of the most touching questions came 
from a student herself who asked me whether 
I am discouraged about her generation. She 
went on to say that her parents seem to de- 
spair of the taste and the moral standards 
of her friends and contemporaries and that 
they sometimes come close to persuading 
her that they are right and that today’s 
young people are about to throw away the 
heritage of ages and build their own society 
on false and insubstantial foundations. I 
suppose it is as evident to you as it is to 
me that her mere question, her mere recog- 
nition of the difference between high stand- 
ards and low, in some sense assures her own 
salvation and guarantees that she will not, 
as her parents fear, be seduced by what is 
unworthy. 

But what about the generation as a whole? 
Is it falling prey to evil forces, to entice- 
ments of the flesh, to comfort, to self-con- 
cern, to hostility, to cynicism? Surely it 
sometimes seems so. Beauty and sentiment 
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seem to have fled from the popular arts, to 
be replaced by a cult of the ugly: dissonance 
and yeh-yeh-yeh. Wholesome. pleasures 
seem to have been replaced by drinking and 
smoking and even narcotics. Religion seems 
to be a joke or a bore. Politics seems to 
create interest only through extremist move- 
ments. Sexual relations appear to be un- 
restrained by moral or social standards. 
Respect for established authority or for one’s 
elders is hard to find among certain groups. 
Violence and vandalism seem to be taken for 
granted among at least some young people, 
There is no doubt that there is some justice 
in parental concerns. 

But I should like to look with you at an- 
other side. The future of our world, if it has 
a future, lies with people who are basically 
unselfish, people who think of themselves 
infrequently and who, when confronted with 
a clear choice between self and others, often 
make the choice in favor of the others. Peo- 
ple who hand out rewards and punishments 
in even-handed ways, treating individuals 
equally, not with less respect or smaller re- 
wards because of their birth or breeding or 
skin color. People who have sympathy, in 
the strict sense of that word, with other peo- 
ple and attempt to participate in others’ 
feelings and thoughts. People who, at their 
best, are genuinely loving and feel a oneness 
with other human beings that most of us 
feel only with respect to members of our im- 
mediate families. People who are honest, 
not attempting to achieve their own ends 
by misleading others. People who are ideal- 
istic, setting standards and goals for them- 
selves and for the world which may tran- 
scend realistic achievement but which can 
nevertheless fix the direction of a life, Peo- 
ple who thrive on effort and hard work 
and sacrifice. The world has always moved 
ahead oniy because of the existence of such 
people. Are they dying out in the present 
generation? Certainly not. Certainly not. 

Students at Wheaton, as in many other 
colleges, live under an honor system. They 
bind themselves to obey certain regulations 
and to see that those regulations are obeyed 
by others. It works remarkably well. I 
wonder how many of us can imagine such 
a system in the city halls or State houses of 
our respective homes. 

These students show increasing concern 
for the state of society and the world in 
general, as indeed the current fund drive and 
other campus activities of the year show. 
They work long and hard at their academic 
work, and they add to their 45- or 50-hour- 
weeks charitable enterprises, pocket money 
jobs, and political and social interests. 

They support one another. One of the 
most impressive aspects of college life is the 
degree to which young people in trouble can 
rely on their fellow students. Half the peo- 
ple who come into a dean’s office are not 
there on their own behalf but are there to 
try to find a solution for the problems of a 
roommate or a friend. When a student is 
dismissed from college for violation of rules 
or for academic failure, it is routine for other 
students to volunteer to make personal sacri- 
fices in order to give the dismissed student 
another chance. 

They are honest. There is probably less 
hypocrisy in a group of college students than 
almost anywhere else, I sometimes think 
that what shocks their elders most is exactly 
their cheerful forthrightness in facing their 
own shortcomings and talking about them. 

They are charitable.: If the question of 
racial integration were left to the college stu- 
dents of this country, the problems would 
have long since disappeared, At their best 
they are sacrificial and brave. The young 
people who have entered Mississippi and Ala- 
bama to do the hard work of registering 
Negro voters and aiding in the education of 
the young have risked and occasionally lost 
their lives. 

I have no hesitation in saying that today's 
college students have a basic moral standard 
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and a basic understanding of what is worthy 
in life that is not only equal to those that 
we hold, or held at their age; it is superior. 

Your daughters will tell you, if they have 
not already done so, that there are prob- 
lems in their generation, as in every gener- 
ation, They are not saints. Some have 
greater strength of character than others, 
and the temptations to human frailty placed 
before the young people of today are surely 
no less than they ever were. But by and 
large no one who spends day in and day out 
with Wheaton students can have any doubt 
that they are growing up to be bulwarks of 
a moral society, to be mothers and voters 
and intellectual leaders of whom any so- 
ciety can be proud. But I am concerned 
with the constant criticism that they some- 
times feel exposed to: criticism in the press 
and criticism at home. I contemplate with 
sadness the likelihood that when the schools 
and colleges turn these delightful young peo- 
ple out into the world, that world will grad- 
ually force them to become less honest, more 
hypocritical, less courageous, more selfish, 
less tolerant, more materialistic, and in gen- 
eral, smaller, narrower, less moral people. 
If you wish to live in a society where as 
many as possible of your neighbors come 
somewhere near to loving you as they love 
themselves, where as many as possible of 
your neighbors are genuinely concerned 
about the world and its future and are will- 
ing to make sacrifices for their own ideals, 
live for awhile, as you are living this week- 
end, in a college dormitory. But remember 
that there is no better way to destroy the 
genuine moral vision of our young people 
than to exaggerate the moral importance of 
their foibles or to let them believe that we 
consider their dress and their dating habits 
and their views about the Beatles of greater 
cosmic importance than dishonesty in goy- 
ernment and business, poverty and despair 
in city tenements; police brutality in Selma, 
or the wanton destruction of lives in the 
Congo and in Vietnam. 

It is surely one of the purposes of col- 
leges like Wheaton to accentuate the posi- 
tive and to build on the lively interest, the 
moral strength, and the emotional resilience 
of the young. I hope we can always have 
the joyful support of parents in this 
enterprise. 

And if your daughters are full of health 
and promise, what about the college? What 
is the current. state of Wheaton? It too 
comes in for its share of criticism; some of 
it deserved, some not, some serious, some 
petty, most of it, like the criticism you 
direct at your daughters, constructive in 
purpose and friendly in tone. Like the girls, 
we have some of the pains and problems of 
growth and of establishing for ourselves a 
new and more significant role in society. 
Like the girls, we have chosen, I believe, a 
basically sound set of goals and need only 
to learn how to modify and adjust our ap- 
proaches to those goals. 

We have recently strengthened our faculty 
by additions to the departments of eco- 
nomics, government, sociology, and history. 
We have also enlarged the staff of classics, 
Spanish, German, Russian, and French. We 
will add another professor in art and one 
in philosophy next year. We have also sub- 
stantially increased faculty salaries for an- 
other year and have undertaken to provide 
new quarters for the nursery school and for 
the department of psychology, the former 
in a new building and the latter by remodel- 
ing of the old gymnasium which will be 
freed when our impressive Clark Recreation 
Center is opened in a few weeks. 

The curriculum continues under active 
and continuous review, as do calendars, 
grading procedures, and other aspects of our 
major task. 

We shall have to undertake a major cam- 
paign for capital needs sometime in the next 
couple of years in order to provide badly 
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needed scholarship funds, the long overdue 
science ‘building, already designed and 
awaiting the necessary money, and various 
renovations and restorations of existing 
facilities, including an organ for this build- 
ing which you will see in scale model in 
Watson Hall. 

But we are on our way. We are happy 
about our general goals and achievements, 
and we intend to build for the future on the 
traditional Wheaton description of an excel- 
lent, small, residential, private, liberal arts 
college for women. Those adjectives are all 
important to our plans and, we think, to the 
continued health of the college. 

Let me close by saying that whatever 
satisfaction you may find in Wheaton this 
weekend should in part be credited to gen- 
erations of our conscientious forebears, but 
most of what Wheaton is today and can be- 
come must be credited to your daughters. 
Don’t ever underestimate their generation. 


SLOVAK INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call the Members’ attention to 
the 26th anniversary of Slovak Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Unfortunately, high-ranking officials 
in our Government, especially in the pre- 
World War II period and during the 
diplomatic negotiations with the Soviets 
in the latter days of the war, failed to 
understand the aspirations of the Slovak 
people for independence. 

Consequently, the brave Slovak people, 
along with other nations behind the Iron 
Curtain, are now suffering under the 
dread oppression of communism. I cer- 
tainly hope and pray that the Slovak 
people’s courageous spirit and love of 
freedom will be maintained until the day 
when they regain their national inde- 
pendence. Surely they will be freed from 
Communist persecution and achieve their 
rightful place in the community of free 
nations. 

I know that the religious heritage of 
Roman Catholicism, which the great ma- 
jority of Slovaks hold dear, is a constant 
source of inner strength to them in re- 
sisting Communist philosophy. 


NEW BILL WILL BAN FOREIGN 
SHIPS TRADING WITH CUBA AND 
NORTH VIETNAM FROM VISITING 
US. PORTS 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. PELLY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation to prohibit trans- 
portation in commercial articles to or 
from the United States aboard vessels of 
any foreign country which allows its 
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merchant marine to be used in trade 
with Communist Cuba or North Viet- 
nam. 

The United States has long had an 
embargo on trade with both Cuba and 
North Vietnam. 

In addition, in 1962 President Kennedy 
called for a voluntary boycott of Castro’s 
Cuba by all freedom-loving nations. To 
some small degree this latter boycott has 
succeeded, but the United States has 
been reluctant to clamp down on the ves- 
sels of foreign nations that refused to 
comply with the boycott. 

Now it is time to stop shipment of 
American cargoes in foreign vessels that 
are trading with Cuba and North Viet- 
nam. In the last half of 1964 over 200 
ships flying flags of our allies or of the 
free world transported Communist goods 
to North Vietnam and these same ships 
are being permitted to compete with our 
American-flag vessels in visiting and do- 
ing business in our own U.S. ports. 

As introduced, my bill would ban these 
free world vessels from using U.S. ports 
if they engage in shipping to or from 
Communist Cuban or Vietcong ports. 

I am hopeful that immediate hearings 
will be held on my bill by the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. The time has long since passed 
when the United States should firm up 
its policy on trading with the enemy and 
in this connection we should exert pres- 
sure on other free world countries to stop 
strengthening the Communists in Cuba 
and Vietnam. 

The number of my bill is H.R. 6301. 


JAY G. HAYDEN 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. Forp] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I spoke of the retirement of 
Jay G. Hayden, who for nearly 50 years 
has been a political writer in Washington 
for the Detroit News. 

Today, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include his last dispatch en- 
titled “Signing Off.” I think all of us 
who have known Jay and appreciated 
his outstanding services will be interested 
in his “last dispatch” which appeared in 
the Detroit News on February 26, 1965: 

HAYDEN IN WASHINGTON: SIGNING OFF 
(By Jay G. Hayden) 

WasHINGTON, February 26.—In this, my 
last dispatch, to the Detroit News after more 
than 49 years as a Washington correspondent 
it seems fitting to recall a few of the changes, 
particularly as affecting news reporting, over 
this long period. 

Taking off from Detroit on Christmas Day, 
1915, I boarded the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
Capitol Limited at 11 a.m. and arrived in 
Washington after breakfast the following 
morning. 

Moving my family later, our model T Ford 
was loaded in a freight car along with the 


furniture and was 5 weeks in transit. The 
automobile, drained for fear of fire, was 
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pushed out on the freight platform on ar- 
rival and treated to one quart of free gaso- 
line to enable me to drive it away. I seem 
to recall that the price of gasoline at that 
time was about 10 cents a gallon. 

There were advantages and disadvantages 
for newspaper reporters in those days. 
Helpful was the total absence of radio and 
television, leaving printed words all alone in 
the field of public information. Telephones 
were widely used locally, but had barely be- 
gun to develop over long distances. News 
transmission within the United States and 
overseas was almost exclusively by hand 
operated telegraph or by mail. 


COMPETING WIRES 


There was the advantage, however, that 
competition between two telegraph compa- 
nies, Western Union and Postal, for news- 
paper trade was terrific. Their lines were 
numerously manned in the press galleries of 
Congress, at the White House, and wherever 
else news was breaking. 

The most important single difference be- 
tween 1916 and the present is the phenome- 
nal growth of Federal Government, not only 
in personnel, physical establishment, and ex- 
penditure, but in activities affecting the lives 
of all American people. 

The whole cost of the Federal Government 
for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1916, was 
$734,156,202. There was great commotion 
when for fiscal 1917 President Woodrow Wil- 
son asked for and was granted appropriations 
slightly exceeding $1 billion. Expenditures 
for fiscal 1917 actually leaped to $1,977,681,- 
751 due to the U.S. declaration of war against 
Germany, April 7, 1917. The peak annual 
expenditure during the World War I period, 
for fiscal 1919, however, was only $18,514,- 
879,955. 

The latter figure has been exceeded in 
every year beginning with 1943 and climaxed 
by $97,670,862,844 for fiscal 1964 under Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson. 

By all present signs Federal cost escala- 
tion is still going on, and so long as deficits 
continue to grow it is just as certain that 
the burden must fall back one day on the 
shoulders of American taxpayers. 


EASIER TO SEE 


News reporting was more fun in the earlier 
days due to much closer contacts with rul- 
ing officials. If memory serves, no pass was 
required for reporter admission to the White 
House until World War II, but that impedi- 
ment has continued since, in war or peace. 

For President Wilson’s 8 years the Con- 
gressional Directory lists only three White 
House assistants—Joseph P. Tumulty, secre- 
tary, Thomas Brahany, chief clerk, and Ru- 
dolph Forester, executive clerk—and that’s 
actually all there were except women typists. 

The comparable roll of White House aids 
to President Johnson published in January 
1964, numbered 27 and certainly at salaries 
so high that they would have caused even 
President Wilson’s Cabinet members to 
blush. 

In Congress there is only one man left 
from the 1915-16 session and curiously his 
surname is the same as this writer. He is 
CARL HAYDEN, 87-year-old Senator from Ari- 
zona, President pro tempore of the Senate, 
and chairman of its Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Senator HAYDEN was first elected to the 
House in 1912, coincident with admission of 
his State to the Union, and continued to 
serve in that body until 1927 when he ad- 
vanced to the Senate where he has remained 
ever since. 


VOTING RIGHTS AND SELMA, ALA. 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, a year ago 
the Congress was in the midst of much 
controversy over a proposed civil rights 
bill. After much debate during the long, 
hot summer, a bill finally emerged, 
thanks to the Members of both political 
parties who realized that discrimination 
had no place in the scope of full Ameri- 
can life. 

In that bill was a section on voting 
rights. I am sure the people of the Na- 
tion returned to their chores with the 
feeling that at long last every American 
would have an equal opportunity to 
register and vote, regardless of his race, 
color, or creed. Perhaps that is why the 
recent events in Selma, Ala., have come 
as a shock to the Nation, including the 
people of Alabama. 

Mr. Speaker, if the present law is so 
weak that it deprives any of our citizens 
of their treasured American right to vote, 
or if the law has loopholes that prevent 
the Federal Government from enforcing 
voting rights, then the law must be 
changed. And it must be changed 
promptly. When a minority has waited 
so long for such a privilege, guaranteed 
to all Americans, he must not be forced 
to wait any longer. But this time, let 
us make sure we are giving him that 
right so that there is no further question 
on the subject and so that there is no 
further duress on either side. 

And further, Mr. Speaker, before any 
of us condemn the community of Selma, 
we must realize that there, too, Ameri- 
cans live and work. All are not bitter 
racists, all are not club-swinging and 
tear-gas-throwing police or troopers. 

One thing seems clear. If Federal 
laws have been broken in Selma, Ala., 
no matter which side or person broke 
them, prompt action should be taken by 
the Federal Government. If no Federal 
laws have been violated, then we cannot 
demand Federal force simply because it 
appears to be humane. Violence cannot 
be condoned by any of us, but it cannot 
be suppressed without due cause, or by 
any agency other than one so author- 
ized. 

Let the Congress then proceed with 
diligence and determination to consider 
in proper course the legislation that has 
baon recommended to us by the Presi- 

ent. 


REPEAL EXCISE TAX ON COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. BROCK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, in 1951, 
Congress voted temporary increases in 
excise tax rates to help cover the cost of 
our country’s participation in the Kore- 
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anwar. The increases were extended in 
1954 and annually since then, Taxes on 
general telephone service and transpor- 
tation, which had been imposed in 1941, 
were included in the annual extensions 
starting in 1959. The excise tax exten- 
sions have been one of many measures 
designed to finance the uncontrolled 
spending appetite of the big Central Gov- 
ernment. 

I firmly believe the selective excise tax 
is discriminatory and should be scrapped. 
The Congress has a moral obligation to 
the people to eliminate these temporary 
taxes which were imposed for a special 
purpose so long ago. I know that previ- 
ous efforts to accomplish this reform in 
Congress have failed. But something 
must be done to alleviate the burden of 
these unfair taxes that hit hardest at the 
low-income citizen who must pay the’ 
same tax rates as those with a greater 
ability to pay. One of the most unjust 
excise taxes is the 10 percent levy on 
communications. 

Altogether, the Federal Government 
expects to take in about $14.7 billion 
from excise taxes this fiscal year. Of 
this amount, telephone and telegraph 
users will pay $1 billion to the Federal 
Government for the privilege of using 
communication services. In my State 
of Tennessee, consumers will pay $144 
million in communications excise taxes 
this year. Of course, the telephone and 
telegraph companies pay Federal taxes 
too, and since some of this by necessity 
must be passed on to the user, the Amer- 
ican people are suffering double taxation. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing today a bill which would repeal 
the excise tax on communications, and I 
urge my colleagues to rally their support 
to this important measure. 


FEDERAL OFFENSE TO ASSASSI- 
NATE THE PRESIDENT OR VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIs] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which would 
make it a Federal offense to assassinate 
the President or Vice President of the 
United States, or the next person in the 
line of succession to the Presidency. 

I would like to state for the record 
that, when the idea of such a law was 
first proposed immediately after the 
assassination of President Kennedy, I 
had some reservations about such a stat- 
ute because it occurred to me that a 
basic constitutional issue was involved: 
namely, that of Federal impingement 
upon the exercise of police powers which 
are constitutionally reserved to the 
States. 

After considerable thought and weigh- 
ing of all the factors involved, I reached 
the conclusion that the killing of the 
President or Vice President of the United 
States, or the next person in line of 
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succession—our highest Federal offi- 
cers—is certainly a matter of valid and 
deep concern to the Congress and the 
people of the Nation as a whole and a 
matter in which the Federal Govern- 
ment may properly exercise even an ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. 

This is not new ground. As most of 
you know, the Congress, operating on a 
similar principle, has already exercised 
its powers in this area in section 1114 
of title 18, United States Code, which 
makes it a Federal offense to kill other 
lesser Federal officers, such as Federal 
judges, FBI or narcotics agents, and 
postal inspectors, 

In addition, when we are dealing with 
situations which, in some instances, could 
have national as well as international 
ramifications—as I will shortly point 
out—it seems to me that there is a 
very real necessity for the exercise of 
Federal jurisdiction. 

The Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, which I have the honor to chair, 
has looked into this problem very care- 
fully. In its annual report for the year 
1963, with my endorsement, it recom- 
mended enactment of legislation to make 
the killing of the President or Vice Presi- 
dent a Federal offense. The committee 
has been pleased to note that the Warren 
Commission, in its report of September 
24, 1964, came to the same conclusion as 
the committee had on this matter. 

Since the initial recommendation in 
its 1963 report, the committee, continu- 
ing its study of the matter, has reviewed 
the various bills introduced in the Con- 
gress which would implement its recom- 
mendation. On March 8, a bill which 
encompassed its recommendation was 
submitted by the Attorney General. 
This bill would make it a crime, not only 
to kill, or attempt or conspire to kill, 
the President or Vice President or the 
next person in line of succession, but 
would also make it a crime to assault, 
or to kidnap, or attempt or conspire to 
kidnap, them. It is my view, based on 
the committee study I have referred to, 
that this bill would be most effective in 
meeting the problem before us. It is for 
this reason that the bill I introduce today 
is an identical bill, filed in support of the 
administration’s proposal. 

Careful analysis of all factors involved 
in this issue make it clear, I now believe, 
that there are a number of reasons why 
existing State laws may, in many cases, 
be inadequate vehicles for the prosecu- 
tion of Presidential or Vice-Presidential 
assassins. 

These reasons have been pinpointed in 
the assassination of President Kennedy 
and in certain other recent developments. 

The Warren Commission has found 
that Lee Harvey Oswald shot President 
Kennedy. It has also found that one of 
the factors that may have influenced 
him to kill the President was “His 
avowed commitment to Marxism and 
communism,” 

Oswald’s Communist ties and commit- 
ments are now well known and docu- 
mented. He had resided in the Soviet 
Union for 2 years, where he attempted 
to renounce his U.S. citizenship and ex- 
pressed his hate for the United States 
and his desire for its capitalist govern- 
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ment to be overthrown. Shortly before 
he assassinated our late President, he 
made a trip to Mexico City where he 
contacted both the Soviet and Cuban 
embassies. . 

It is known that he was in contact 
with the New York headquarters of the 
Moscow-controlled Communist Party 
and also of the Socialist Workers Party, 
the Trotskyist Communist organization 
in this country. Both of these organiza- 
tions have international ties. Oswald 
was also an activist in the Fair Play for 
Cuba Committee, an organization having 
ties with the Communist government of 
Cuba. 

A few weeks ago the New York Times 
published an account which stated that, 
within the last year, 50 local Philippine 
officials had been assassinated by the 
Hukbalahaps, the military arm of the 
Philippine Communist Party. In South 
Vietnam, too, local governmental officials 
have been assassinated in considerable 
number by Communist agents and forces 
during the past few years. 

The possibility of international rami- 
fications in any assassination of a Presi- 
dent or Vice President of the United 
States is obvious in the context of world 
conditions today. The Warren Commis- 
sion took note of this and probed deeply 
into it. President Johnson also took 
note of it even before his appointment 
of the Warren Commission, when he 
ordered a full-scale investigation of 
President Kennedy’s assassination by 
the Department of Justice. His order, 
of course, brought the total facilities of 
the FBI into the investigation. 

We are faced with the fact that today 
there is a strong possibility that here, as 
in other countries, individual Marxists 
or Marxist organizations may be in- 
volved in assassination plots. This being 
so, tracking down the assassin or assas- 
sins and developing all the facts about 
the conspiracy—should an assassination 
be the result of such—involves authority, 
funds, and facilities which simply do not 
exist in any one of our 50 States. The 
assassin or his associates, for example, 
may have to be trailed to foreign coun- 
tries—to Europe, Latin America, or some 
other part of the world. 

No State had the facilities to make the 
national and international type investi- 
gation that was required for development 
of the facts in the Oswald case. It was 
necessary for the President of the United 
States to utilize in full the research and 
investigative resources of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the Secret Serv- 
ice, the State Department, Central In- 
telligence Agency, and other governmen- 
tal groups. 

All these facts argue for enactment of 
Federal legislation in this area. 

It is my hope the Congress will act in 
the near future to meet adequately the 
problem we now face. In the belief that 
it may help the debate which will take 
place, I call the attention of the House to 
the recommendation on this subject 
made by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its 1963 annual report. 
The text of the recommendation follows: 

LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The rules of the House and the Legislative 

Reorganization Act of 1946, in establishing 
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the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, have directed the committee to make 
investigations of subversive propaganda ac- 
tivities in the United States, whether of a 
domestic or foreign origin, that attack the 
principle of the form of government guar- 
anteed by our Constitution and to investigate 
all other questions in relation thereto that 
would aid the Congress in any necessary 
remedial legislation. A duty was further im- 
posed to make a report to the House of the 
results of any such investigation, together 
with such recommendations as it deems ad- 
visable. Pursuant to this mandate, the com- 
mittee makes the following recommenda- 
tions: 


I, ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT OR VICE 
PRESIDENT 

It is recommended that legislation be 
adopted to make punishable as a Federal of- 
fense the unlawful killing of the President or 
Vice President of the United States. 

Title 18, United States Code, sections 1111, 
1112, and 1113, respectively, make murder, 
manslaughter, the attempt to commit mur- 
der or manslaughter, Federal crimes only 
when committed within “the special mari- 
time and territorial jurisdiction of the United 
States.” This special jurisdiction is defined 
in section 7 of title 18, United States Code, 
and generally includes the waters within the 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the 
United States (high seas and navigable 
waters) and lands reserved or acquired for 
the use of the United States and under its 
exclusive or concurrent jurisdiction. 

Murder or manslaughter of the President 
or Vice President would also be punishable 
under Federal law if committed while aboard 
an aircraft in flight in interstate or foreign 
commerce (49 U.S.C., sec. 1472(k)). 

In addition, wrecking a train, or its facil- 
ities and appurtenances used in interstate or 
foreign commerce, resulting in the death of 
any person (including, of course, the Presi- 
dent or Vice President) is a Federal offense 
punishable under section 1991, 18 United 
States Code. 

Apart from these statutes, the only provi- 
sion of law making murder or manslaughter 
committed within the jurisdiction of any 
State punishable as a Federal crime is sec- 
tion 1114 of title 18, United States Code. 
This section, however, is limited to the kill- 
ing of certain officers and employees of the 
United States, principally law enforcement 
officers while engaged in the performance of 
Official duties or on account of the perform- 
ance of official duties. It applies only to cate- 
gories of employees specifically listed in the 
section, such as: Federal judges, U.S. attor- 
neys, marshals, and deputy marshals, em- 
ployees of the FBI, Justice Department, 
Secret Service, Narcotics and Customs Bu- 
reaus, Internal Revenue and National Park 
Services; postal inspectors, immigration offi- 
cers, Coast Guardsmen, and persons carry- 
ing out certain assignments for the Agricul- 
ture and Interior Departments or the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

The committee believes it a matter of im- 
portance to the national security that the 
unlawful killing of the President or Vice 
President be made punishable as a Federal 
offense, even though such act is committed 
within the jurisdiction of one of the States. 
Certainly, from the constitutional and vari- 
ous other viewpoints, the President and Vice 
President are more important personages 
than the Federal officers listed in section 
1114, title 18, mentioned above, and their 
deaths have far greater impact on the 
national security and welfare. The reasons 
which support section 1114, therefore, sus- 
tain the present recommendations. 

Additional reasons are suggested by the 
circumstances surrounding the November 22, 
1963, assassination of President Kennedy by 
the accused, Lee Harvey Oswald, a self- 
confessed Marxist. They are also suggested 
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by the overall context of the present world 
situation. 

According to the precepts and dogma of 
communism, “peace-loving Socialist” (1.e. 
Communist) forces are waging an irrecon- 
cilable struggle against “imperialist capi- 
talists” led by the United States. Commu- 
nists are taught that they must work for 
the destruction of all non-Communist gov- 
ernments and that victory will surely be 
theirs because the so-called laws of history 
make a Communist world society absolutely 
inevitable. 

The Congress has found: 

“There exists a world Communist move- 
ment which, in its origins, its development, 
and its present practice, is a worldwide revo- 
lutionary movement whose purpose it is, by 
treachery, deceit, infiltration into other 
groups (governmental and otherwise), espio- 
nage, sabotage, terrorism, and any other 
means deemed necessary, to establish a Com- 
munist totalitarian dictatorship in the 
countries throughout the world through the 
medium of a worldwide Communist organi- 
zation.” 1 

Within the United States, the world Com- 
munist movement is spearheaded by the 
Communist Party of the United States, a 
group operating under the control of the 
Soviet Union.? Other Communist groups of 
notable strength in the United States, gen- 
erally described as Marxist-Leninist or 
Marxist (and usually having international 
ties), although following independent dis- 
ciplines, are dedicated to the same basic 
views and objectives and often operate in 
concert with the Communist Party. 

The objective of all these groups is the 
overthrow of the US. Government with a 
view toward supplanting it with a Soviet- 
style or “proletarian” dictatorship. Togeth- 
er they swell the tide of activity directed 
toward this end. The basic doctrines of 
these groups teach violence, revolutionary 
action, and involve the adherents in an emo- 
tional atmosphere of fixed, intense hatred 
of non-Communist governments and those 
who constitute their leadership. Tons of 
propaganda to this effect are disseminated 
among them, and among non-Communists 
in the United States as well, by such groups 
and also outside it—by groups in the So- 
viet Union, Red China, Cuba, and numer- 
ous Communist parties and groups through- 
out the world. 

The fact that an admitted Marxist with a 
variety of Communist associations and ties 
stands accused of assassinating the Presi- 
dent of the United States created a deep 
stir and frantic reaction within the Com- 
munist movement. Leaders of Communist 
groups hastened to disassociate themselves 
from the actions of Oswald and were quick 
to claim that Marx and Lenin—and they 
themselves—rejected “such acts of violence 
and terror.” Even today, the Soviet Union 
and the U.S. Communist Party persist in 
promoting the claim that the President 
was assassinated by some as yet undiscov- 
ered “rightist” or that Oswald was “an in- 
former and provocateur for the FBI or some 
other intelligence agency of the US. 
Government.“ 


Internal Security Act of 1950, sec. 2 (1). 

2 After receiving voluminous evidence, the 
Subversive Activities Control Board pro- 
nounced the Communist Party of the United 
States to be a disciplined organization oper- 
ating in this Nation under Soviet Union con- 
trol with the objective of installing a Soviet- 
style dictatorship in the United States. This 
finding was sustained by the United States 
Supreme Court in Communist Party of the 
United States v. Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board, 367 U.S. 1 (1961). 

3 Herbert Aptheker, leading U.S. Commu- 
nist Party theoretician, writing in the party's 
monthly, Political Affairs, February 1964, 
p. 52. 
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The fact of the matter is that Lenin ad- 
monished all Communists: “We have never 
rejected terror on principle, nor can we do 
so.” * 

Lenin made this statement in the course 

of a criticism of certain Russian revolu- 
tionaries who had supported recent attempts 
on the life of a czarist government official 
and a church dignitary and who were fore- 
casting a reign of “Red terror.” He wanted 
it understood, however, that his objections 
to assassinations were based on his opinion 
that they were “inopportune and inexpedi- 
ent” under “present circumstances.” Suc- 
cessful overthrow of the czarist government, 
Lenin stated at this time (1901), depended 
upon the creation of a “central revolutionary 
organization” to lead the discontented 
masses. “Departure of the most energetic 
revolutionaries to take up the work of ter- 
ror,” he said, would impede efforts to estab- 
lish such an organization. He went on to 
say: 
“Terror is a form of military operation 
that may be usefully applied, or may even 
be essential in certain moments of the bat- 
tle, under certain conditions * * * We would 
not for one moment assert that individual 
strokes of heroism are of no importance at 
all. But it is our duty to utter a strong 
warning against devoting all attention to ter- 
ror, against regarding it as the principal 
method of struggle, as so many at the pres- 
ent time are inclined to do.“ “ 

Years later, on October 25, 1916, in com- 
menting on the assassination of the Aus- 
trian Prime Minister by the Austrian Social- 
ist, Friedrich Adler, Lenin was much more 
specific in stating his view of political as- 
sassinations: As for the political evalua- 
tion of the act, we, of course, remain in our 
old conviction, confirmed by the experience 
of a decade, that individual terroristic acts 
are a purposeless form of political struggle.“ 

Lenin once again took pains, however, to 
show that he was not against assassinations, 
per se: 

“Killing is no murder,” wrote our old 
Iskra” about assassinations. We are not at 
all against political murders * * * but from 
the point of view of revolutionary tactics, 
individual acts are purposeless and harm- 
ful. * * * Only in direct, immediate con- 
nection with a mass movement could or 
should individual terrorist acts be of use. 


* * . * * 


It would have been good if there had been 
found some leftist group which would have 
published in Vienna a broadside * * * which 
would have justified Adler’s act morally 
(killing is no murder), but which would 
have explained to the workers that it is not 
terrorism that is needed but a systematic, 
continuous, self-sacrificing work of revolu- 
tionary propaganda, agitation, etc. * * +s 

What is the real Communist view of as- 
sassinations? 

“Killing is no murder * * *. We are not at 
all against political murders.” 

What really mattered to Lenin—and mat- 
ters to Communists today? The “political 
evaluation of the act.” That is what 
counts—the Communist evaluation of 
whether or not the assassination is useful to 
their cause. 

When Lenin wrote “Where To Begin?” he 
was mainly concerned with the lack of a 


*Lenin, “Where to Begin?” (May 1901), 
Selected Works (New York: International 
Publishers, 1943), vol. II. 

5 Ibid. 

Lenin, letter to Franz Koritschoner, 
Sochineniya (Works) (3d ed.: Moscow: Parti- 
inoe Izdatelstvo (Party Publishing House)). 
vol. XXIX (1933), pp. 311-313. 

A newspaper which was established by 
Lenin and his friends in Germany in 1900 
and illegally distributed within Russia, 

$ Lenin, letter to Franz Koritschoner, op. 
cit. 
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“central revolutionary organization” (i.e. 
Communist Party) to exploit unrest in Rus- 
sia which had been manifested in recent 
student demonstrations, Under the prevail- 
ing circumstances, he considered individual 
acts of terror diversionary, “inopportune and 
inexpedient.” But he clearly implied that 
under different conditions they would be im- 
portant “individual strokes of heroism.” 

Moreover, since Lenin's time, the Commu- 
nists have made it clear that their “political 
evaluation of the act” is such that they do 
not limit Lenin's principle (the utility of 
assassinations) to the conditions prescribed 
in a general way in “Where to Begin?” 

Was the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy an expedient, useful act from the Com- 
munist viewpoint? We can hardly expect to 
learn the answer to this question from the 
only persons in positions to really know the 
truth, the leaders of the principal Commu- 
nist camps. What we have seen, conflicts: 
professed regret in Moscow, open jubilation 
in Peiping. 

Whether the assassination of President 
Kennedy was an individual act or the work 
of a conspiracy (the committee takes no posi- 
tion on this question), it is clear that Com- 
munist adherents, in whom ideas of violence, 
disloyalty, and hatred are daily inculcated 
by the propaganda organs of the Communist 
movement and the statements of its leaders, 
cannot be expected always to understand or 
act upon the refinements of Communist 
dogma or directives or judgments as to the 
expediency of a particular act at any given 
moment. Because hate is so large an element 
in Communist doctrine and propaganda, it is 
reasonable to conclude that Oswald's close 
association with the Communist movement 
and reading of its propaganda organs mark- 
edly influenced his conduct. Oswald was in- 
volved in the U.S. Communist agitation- 
propaganda effort, leading the attempted or- 
ganization of a Fair Play for Cuba Commit- 
tee chapter in Dallas—and the Communist 
propaganda he read portrayed the President 
as the leader of that Government deemed by 
Communists to be their principal enemy.’ 


»On Sept. 9, 1963, just a few months 
before the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy, the Miami Herald published the follow- 
ing dispatch from Havana, Cuba, which, in 
the light of subsequent events, assumes great 
significance, particularly in view of Oswald’s 
role in the Fair Play for Cuba Committee: 

“Havana.—Prime Minister Fidel Castro 
said Sunday ‘U.S. leaders’ would be in danger 
if they helped in any attempt to do away 
with leaders of Cuba. 

“Bitterly denouncing what he called recent 
U. S.- promoted raids on Cuban territory, 
Castro said: 

We are prepared to fight them and 
answer in kind. U.S. leaders should think 
that if they are aiding terrorist plans to 
eliminate Cuban leaders, they themselves will 
not be safe.’ 

“The bitterest Castro attack yet on Presi- 
dent Kennedy was made early Sunday morn- 
ing in a rambling, informal postmidnight 
dissertation following a reception at the 
Brazilian Embassy. 

Kennedy is the Batista of his times 
* * * and the most opportunistic American 
President of all times,’ Castro said. 

“Fulgencio Batista was the Cuban dictator 
ousted by Castro’s revolution. 

“The United States, Castro said, ‘is fighting 
a battle against us they cannot win.’ 

Kennedy is a cretin,’ Castro asserted, 
‘and a member of an oligarchic family that 
controls several important posts in the Gov- 
ernment. For instance, one brother is a 
Senator and another, Attorney General * * * 
and there are no more Kennedy officials be- 
cause there are no more brothers.“ 

“Castro also disclosed that Cuba has not 
yet made up its mind about signing the 
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In the recommendations for amendment 
of title 18, United States Code, to give Federal 
jurisdiction in the offenses set forth, the 
committee finally observes that, where acts 
of violence involve Marxist movements, all 
facts can be developed only with the assist- 
ance or use of Federal agencies. These move- 
ments are largely national and international 
in scope and frequently involve foreign gov- 
ernments, groups, or organizations. State 
officers do not have the facilities or means 
to develop all facts surrounding the commis- 
sion of an offense in which such individuals 
are involved. The direction by President 
Johnson to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion (rather than to the Dallas Police De- 


limited nuclear test ban treaty drawn up last 
month in Moscow. 

“A recent dispatch from Moscow indicated 
the Russians themselves have been puzzled 
by Cuba’s silence in connection with the 
treaty. Speculation there was that Castro 
was holding out for more Soviet economic 
aid and threatening to cast his lot with the 
Red Chinese. 

“The Prime Minister did not explain which 
points in the treaty were being given most 
consideration. But he said: 

We are taking into account the current 
world situation, which of course involves the 
Caribbean situation, which has been dete- 
riorating in the last few days due to piratical 
attacks by the United States against the 
Cuban people.’ 

“He accused the United States of 
out ‘double-crossing and shifting policies.’ 
He added: 

The United States is always ready to 
negotiate and make promises which later it 
will not honor. This has happened to 
promises made during the October crisis. 
They have been broken as can be seen with 
new attacks. But I warn this is leading to 
a very dangerous situation that could lead 
to a worse crisis than October's. 

“Castro said recent sea and air raids on 
Cuban industry had done no damage to 
speak of, and said Cubans knew ‘the hand of 
the United States and its Latin American 
puppet governments, particularly Guate- 
mala, Costa Rica, and Nicaragua, are behind 
those attacks.’ 

“He said he was not worried by economic 
problems or any other problems, although 
‘there is a certain disorganization which we 
are correcting.’” 

Another incident which demonstrates 
Castro's view on the utilization of terror 
should be kept in mind. 

In November 1962, less than a month after 
the Cuban missile crisis, the FBI arrested 
five pro-Castro Cubans in New York City. 
Two of them were attached to the Cuban 
mission to the United Nations. Another had 
recently arrived in the United States on a 
diplomatic passport to serve with the mis- 
sion, but had not yet been granted official 
diplomatic accreditation. 

The five had weapons, explosives, and in- 
cendiary devices in their possession at the 
time of their arrest. According to the FBI, 
they intended using the weapons to damage 
oil refineries in New Jersey and also to create 
panic by exploding them in large retail stores 
in New York City. They were formally 
charged with conspiring to injure and de- 
stroy national defense materials. 

Following a formal protest from the De- 
partment of State, the two so-called diplo- 
mats left the United States and returned 
toCuba. The other three were not tried, but 
were exchanged in April 1963 for Americans 
held by Castro. 

Inasmuch as three of these Cubans were 
official representatives of the Castro regime 
in the United Nations, there can be little 
doubt but that their conspiracy to sabotage— 
and to utilize terror devices that would prob- 
ably have killed a number of people—had 
Castro’s blessing. 
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partment or the Texas Department of Public 
Safety) and the creation of a special national 
commission to ascertain the facts surround- 
ing the assassination of President Kennedy 
would seem to make this clear. Moreover, 
bringing the commission of the offense with- 
in the jurisdiction of the United States also 
avoids a conflict of investigative jurisdic- 
tion, places responsibility in the Federal au- 
thorities, and thus avoids any deterioration 
of the investigative process. For all these 
reasons the committee recommends legisla- 
tive action. 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACCOUNTING METHODS 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in my 
speech of last Wednesday, I brought to 
the attention of this body the fact that 
the Bonneville Power Administration, 
which has been authorized by Congress 
to market the hydroelectric power pro- 
duced at Federal dams in the Pacific 
Northwest, is ahead in its repayment ob- 
ligation to the U.S. Treasury. This fact 
bears repeating because of the possibil- 
ity for misunderstanding about the re- 
cent audit report of the General Ac- 
counting Office, which is critical of the 
system-wide accounting procedures 
adopted by the BPA in its 1963 financial 
report. It is a gross misrepresentation 
for anyone to generalize the objections 
of the Comptroller General in such a 
fashion as to leave doubts about the rec- 
ord of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion in discharging the responsibilities 
imposed by Congress. 

Regretfully, such generalizations have 
been made, and it is my purpose to set 
the record straight. Those who oppose 
such beneficial power and resource pro- 
grams on ideological grounds should in- 
quire more fully into the financial record 
of BPA before they attack the system on 
grounds of its financial feasibility. 

It is not my purpose here to judge 
which agency is correct in its accounting 
requirements. That is a matter for de- 
termination by the Secretary of Interior 
and the Comptroller General, and dis- 
cussions have been underway to iron out 
points of difference. In its 1964 financial 
report, the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion reverted to its previous practice of 
reporting both on the basis of GAO re- 
quirements and by its own standards. In 
comparing the results of the two methods 
for 1964, it is important to note that the 
operating statement and balance sheet 
are more favorable when GAO procedures 
are used. I hope this lays to rest the 
accusation that the Bonneville Power 
Administration is using accounting pro- 
cedures that show it in the most favor- 
able light, and last Wednesday I cited 
figures to clearly demonstrate this fact. 

The obligation of the Bonneville Power 
Administration to pay back the Federal 
investment in Northwest power facilities 
is clear in law, and it is to this obligation 
that the Administrator must direct his 
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financial policies. Congress has stated 
that repayment must be made within a 
“reasonable” period, and it has been de- 
termined, in practice, that this means 50 
years for power generating projects and 
the service life of transmission lines, the 
latter presently being treated as 40 years 
for lines with steel towers. Even the 
General Accounting Office has recom- 
mended that the stringent requirements 
for dams be liberalized. But I will not go 
into that point today—suffice it to say 
that the accounting methods of BPA are 
based upon the paramount requirement 
for repayment of principal and interest, 
as well as all operating and maintenance 
costs, to the U.S. Treasury. 

The General Accounting Office, on the 
other hand, recommends that a deprecia- 
tion schedule be set up over the “service 
life” of the projects. Let us reflect a mo- 
ment on the dilemma this poses for the 
Administrator of the Bonneville Power 
Administration. Congress has indicated 
a requirement to repay each project 
within 50 years of completion. GAO im- 
poses a bookkeeping requirement that will 
not permit him to do this without 
neglecting the need for the lowest pos- 
sible power rate structure. It would seem 
to be most unrealistic for the Administra- 
tor to set up a depreciation schedule for 
Grand Coulee Dam and similar projects 
that show a service life of only 50 years. 
By doing this, I suppose, he would be 
simultaneously meeting the requirements 
of Congress and the recommendations of 
the General Accounting Office, but he 
would be imposing a chaotic system of 
power-rate fluctuations on the economy 
of the Pacific Northwest and throughout 
the 11 Western States that will be bene- 
fiting from the regional transmission 
interties now under construction. 

The Bonneville system is composed of 
24 major hydroelectric dams, constructed 
over a period of 30 years, or presently 
under construction, and over 10,000 cir- 
cuit miles of transmission lines. A sys- 
tem of accounting that would impose a 
fixed annual payment based on deprecia- 
tion accounting for each separate proj- 
ect in such an integrated system is not 
in the best interest of the system, nor 
in the interests of the people of the 
United States. Variations in factors 
that affect the annual receipts and ex- 
penses of BPA—such as streamflows, 
weather, unpredictable changes in indus- 
trial load, and completion of very large 
new units—would require frequent and 
drastic revisions in the rate structure of 
the system. To impose such a handicap 
on a system that has brought such great 
economic and human benefits to the citi- 
zens of a vast region of the United States 
would be intolerable, and would find no 
parallel anywhere in the conduct of sim- 
ilar systems—public or private. 

Mr. Speaker, the Bonneville Power 
Administration has paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States over $1 billion in 
power revenues through fiscal year 1964. 
Out of this has been paid all of the op- 
erating costs of the generating and 
transmission facilities of the system, all 
of the interest due on the Federal invest- 
ment—as certified by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to reflect the current cost 
of long-term bond issues—and an 
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amount for amortization that, by all 
standards, is in excess of that required by 
Congress. Opponents of the program 
cannot wish those facts away. 

I support BPA Administrator Charles 
Luce in his program of maintaining the 
lowest possible power rates consistent 
with the amortization requirements of 
Congress. For him to do otherwise 
would be inconsistent with the intent of 
Congress, detrimental to the economy of 
the Nation, and ultimately would weaken 
the vitality of the system itself. 

The demands of public and private 
utilities and industrial customers of BPA 
is expected to double in the next 10 years. 
The first power-producing project in the 
system, Bonneville Dam, is much more 
valuable today than it was the day it 
was built. Systemwide integration, im- 
proved transmission facilities, modern 
load demands, incorporation of tech- 
nological improvements, and better hy- 
draulie coordination, throughout the Co- 
lumbia River Basin have combined to 
bring about a significant appreciation in 
the value of the dam. Its financial con- 
tribution to the system will continue to 
grow as will that of every other dam in 
the system, and this should be reflected 
in any realistic accounting to the Con- 
gress of the financial capability of the 
Bonneville system. A systemwide meth- 
od of accounting, designed to repay the 
cost of each component project within 
the period established by Congress makes 
good sense, and such a payout schedule 
assures a higher degree of rate stability. 

I would hope that such a realistic ac- 
counting method might eventually be 
universally accepted, as it has already 
been employed in other comparable Fed- 
eral power systems throughout the Na- 
tion. But in any event, Mr. Speaker, let 
the record be unmistakably clear—the 
Bonneville Power Administration is op- 
erated on a basis of fiscal and economic 
soundness, fully meeting the amortiza- 
tion requirement imposed by Congress, 
and, at the same time, meeting the great 
and growing need of an industrial nation 
for electrical power. 

I will continue this report on the activ- 
ities of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion in the days to follow. 


THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS: A 
GREAT ADVENTURE IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 12, 1965, the Ambassador of 
Costa Rica, Dr. Gonzalo J. Facio, de- 
livered a remarkable speech as part of 
the Latin America area program in in- 
ternational understanding at Yankton 
College, Yankton, S. Dak. In his state- 
ment, Dr. Facio analyzes the meaning of 
the Alliance for Progress. In doing so 
he casts much needed light over the sub- 
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ject and exposes a number of misconcep- 
tions. 

In the hope that as many persons as 
possible will read Ambassador Facio’s 
speech, I have requested unanimous con- 
sent that it be inserted in the Rxconvp. 

It follows: 

THE ALLIANCE FoR PROGRESS: A Great AD- 

VENTURE IN INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


(Address by the Ambassador of Costa Rica, 
Dr. Gonzalo J. Facio) 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am honored and 
delighted to participate in your Latin 
America area program in international 
understanding. 

Yankton College, in establishing this pro- 
gram, has once again lived up to its reputa- 
tion as one of the most advanced centers of 
higher education in the Middle West. It 
has also demonstrated a genuine interest 
in keeping abreast with the currents of 
thought of today’s world. I consider this 
program as a very significant step in the 
furtherance of a better understanding among 
nations. 

I would like to make a small contribution 
to the efforts of Yankton College, by speak- 
ing very frankly about the problems which 
hinder better relations between the peoples 
of the two Americas. 


THRUST FOR A BETTER LIFE 


The Latin American people, as the people 
of all the underdeveloped areas of the world, 
have awakened in the second part of the 
20th century to the potentialities of a better 
life. 

The advances of science in the field of 
communications have put an end to the 
isolation in which extensive sectors of our 
population were living, resigned to their 
misery because they did not know that in 
other regions their fellow men have the 
opportunity to live a decent life. Now they 
know, and this knowledge has produced a 
social ferment that makes the people claim, 
with ever greater insistence, for better wages, 
more food, adequate housing, medical care, 
education for the young, and better oppor- 
tunities for those who are striving to improve 
themselves, 

This thrust for a better life is the fabric 
of the worldwide revolution of rising ex- 
pectations, a revolutionary surge that over- 
shadows all other factors in the political life 
of the Republics south of the border. 

The Latin American democratic parties 
that stand for the reform of our obsolete 
social and economic structures, have been 
fighting to carry on this revolution of rising 
expectations with the constitutional proc- 
ess of democracy. In that endeavor, they 
naturally have asked for the whole hearted 
cooperation of the developed nations of the 
West, especially the United States. 

For many years the Western Powers and 
the wealthy classes of Latin America looked 
upon this revolution of rising expectations 
with indifference, while the Sino-Soviet bloc 
and the native Communist parties lost no op- 
portunity to identify themselves with those 
who longed to find their way out of misery 
and want. 

We all know that the promises of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc are false promises. But for those 
who see no hope for their lives in the present 
realities under which they live, these false 
promises are far more powerful than con- 
tinued adherence to the status quo. 

During the postwar period the hemisphere 
was plagued by a steady decline in inter- 
American relations which reached its lowest 
ebb in the last months of 1960. 

The stoning of former Vice President 
Nixon in South America and the emergence 
of Fidel Castro as an admired—although 
false—prophet of Latin American national- 
istic aspirations, were but two resounding 
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evidences of a deep resentment against the 
United States that had been corroding the 
minds of vast sectors of our people. 

It is not necessary to discuss now if that 
resentment was fully justified or not. The 
fact is that the Latin American masses are 
determined to pull themselves out of misery, 
ignorance, and social injustice. And as late 
as 1960, they had not perceived any positive 
sign that would have made them believe that 
the United States was their ally in their 
thrust for a better life. 

Furthermore, the Communist propaganda 
had kept turning the knife in the historical 
wounds left in the Latin American psyche 
by the eras of United States manifest des- 
tiny, and Fidel Castro built his revolution 
(and during the first years made it palatable 
to much of Latin America), by denouncing 
the United States as the most formidable 
obstacle to the peaceful revolution which the 
majority of our people seek. 


ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Fortunately, before it was too late, Presi- 
dent Kennedy brought to the Government of 
this powerful Nation the decision to assume 
the leadership in conducting the revolution 
of rising expectations through democratic 
channels, which is the goal of the Alliance 
for Progress. 

Although enunciated in the United States, 
the underlying philosophy of the Alliance for 
Progress is distinctly Latin American. The 
grand design for this inter-American part- 
nership was first propounded in 1959, by 
Juscelino Kubitschek, then President of 
Brazil, in his Operation Pan America. In 
1960, at a hemisphere meeting held in the 
capital of Colombia, a coherent philosophy to 
meet Latin America’s social problems was 
embodied in the Act of Bogotá. 

But, in President Kennedy’s hands, the idea 
of the Alliance became the keystone in the 
arch of a new U.S. policy for Latin America. 
Subsequently, given flesh and bone, the Alli- 
ance for Progress was to become the most 
significant U.S. pronouncement affecting 
Latin America since the Monroe Doctrine. 

Let us be clear that the Alliance for Prog- 
ress was not designed to be another conven- 
tional foreign aid program utilizing the con- 
ventional tools of foreign aid—money, men, 
and materials. What was originally proposed 
under the Alliance was unprecedented and 
without parallel to the experience of the 
Western World: In essence, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment offered to underwrite a social revo- 
lution for Latin America. The reforms were 
to run the gamut of change in better land 
use and distribution, more and better hous- 
ing, more and better education, collection 
of taxes without discrimination, elimination 
of corruption in government, reduction of 
the waste of overblown armies, increasing 
the rate of savings and economic growth, 
narrowing the gap between the rich and the 
poor. The Latin American countries were 
expected to take the bold, difficult steps to 
achieve peaceably and democratically, the 
reforms which historically had been accom- 
plished through a revolution of blood and 
violence. 

POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


The great hopes and high expectations 
engendered by President Kennedy’s speeches 
on the Alliance, were not, and could not be, 
followed by immediate realizations. The 
constellations of reforms embedded in the 
Alliance were not actionable in a few weeks. 
The problems to be overcome are appalling. 

When the Marshall plan was adopted in 
1947, the Ernest Bevans, the Paul Henri 
Spaaks, the Robert Schumans, the Jean 
Monets were ‘able to furnish the political 
drive for reconstruction. They were as- 
sisted powerfully by the Paul Hoffman- 
Averell Harriman axis, which insisted on a 
continental response to General Marshall’s 
offer of aid. 
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The same kind of leverage for reform was 
not operative in the summer of 1961, follow- 
ing the first Punta del Este meeting, where 
the representatives of Latin America com- 
mitted their countries to the principles of 
the Alliance for Progress. On the contrary, 
something resembling a shock effect was re- 
corded on the hemispheric seismograph as 
the implications of the Charter of Punta del 
Este began to register on Latin America's 
traditional ruling classes. 

Latin America’s landowning aristocracy is 
probably one of the most unique institutions 
in the Western World. Despite countless 
revolutions, civil wars and changes in the 
palace, they have managed for 200 years, 
with a few exceptions, to hold on their land 
much of their power and all of their social 
prestige. In this century, their ranks have 
been increased by the new moneyed class 
who have acquired land as a status symbol 
(and incidentally, as a hedge against infia- 
tion). This oligarquia, although it possesses 
the capacity for survival, does not resemble, 
for instance, the English Tories who as early 
as the 19th century were able to recognize 
the significance of Macaulay’s warnings that 
to preserve you must reform. 

On the contrary, the oligarquia cannot 
stand the idea of reform. And, logically, 
they reacted to the Alliance for Progress with 
psychotic fear. Having always enjoyed the 
friendship of the United States diplomacy, 
they felt betrayed by the reformist thrust of 
the Alliance, particularly by its emphasis on 
land reform. 


THE ENEMIES OF THE ALLIANCE 


For that reason we find in each of our 
Latin American countries two mutually an- 
tagonistic but concurrent forces conspiring 
against the Alliance for Progress—interna- 
tional communism and the local oligarchies. 

Alertly, the Communists foresee that the 
success of the Alliance would destroy their 
chances of triumph in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Ludicrously, the oligarchs do not recognize 
that though the success of the Alliance may 
mean a limitation of their privileges, it as- 
sures the survival of their legitimate rights, 
which a Communist revolution would snatch 
away. 

Although using different techniques and 
arguments, both forces work assiduously to 
halt the progress of the democratic revolu- 
tion. 

In their endeavors they have a third ally: 
the reactionary and power-thirsty elements 
infiltrated in Latin America’s armed forces. 
They are prone to use the military power, en- 
trusted to them to defend their country and 
its constitutional institutions, to overthrow 
the government elected by the people, and 
install in its place a military junta that will 
stop or weaken the reforms that the deposed 
government was trying to carry on in com- 
pliance with the Charter of Punta del Este. 

In most cases, the Communists’ strategy 
is to provoke the military to overthrow demo- 
cratic governments in the hope that the 
masses of the people eventually will turn to 
them. This strategy has been evident for 
more than 4 years in Venezuela, where the 
Castro-Communists have resorted to a ter- 
roristic campaign with the purpose, not of 
overthrowing the democratic government of 
that country, but with the aim of provok- 
ing the rightist military men to do so, in 
the name of peace and order. 

Furthermore, each time a democratic gov- 
ernment collapses in Latin America in the 
face of the military coup d’etat—and that 
has happened with some frequency during 
the last 3 years—Castro and the Communists 
in Latin America rushed to proclaim glee- 
fully that each of those cases proves that the 
only alternatives for Latin America are either 
Military dictatorship or the Cuban way. The 
progressive democratic alternative, Havana 
keeps repeating, has turned out to be a myth. 
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I, of course, cannot accept this deformed 
interpretation of Latin America's political 
future. I see this proliferation of coups 
d'etat more in the nature of a rear guard 
reaction to the underlaying principles of the 
Alliance than as an actual discredit to it. 
The cases of Chile, of Mexico, of Venezuela 
and of my own Costa Rica, are living ex- 
amples that a deep change in the economic 
and social structures of a nation may be 
pursued within the democratic framework. 


RAW MATERIALS AND SINGLE CROP COMMODITY 
PRODUCERS 

If the political obstacles that the Alliance 
for Progress has to overcome appear to be 
insurmount ble for the timid man, the eco- 
nomic barriers seem to be insuperable. 

Any foray into the economics of Latin 
America must begin with one basic fact of 
life: Most of our countries are raw-material 
and single-crop commodity producers. We 
depend for our foreign exchange on the 
export of meat, tin, copper, coffee, sugar, 
bananas, cotton, wool, petroleum, timber, 
cacao, sisal, tobacco and the like. 

The extent to which our export earnings 
are derived from one commodity is startling 
and striking. Fifty-eight percent of Brazil’s 
export earnings are dependent upon the sale 
of coffee. For Colombia, it is 77 percent; for 
Guatemala, it is 72 percent; for my own 
country, Costa Rica, it is 55 percent. Bolivia 
depends upon the export of tin for 62 per- 
cent of its earnings. Chile obtains 66 per- 
cent of its foreign exchange from the export 
of copper. Panama earns 69 percent of its 
exchange from the sale of bananas. Ven- 
ezuela derives 92-percent of its earnings from 
petroleum. And so it goes. 

A change of 1 cent a pound in the world 
price of copper means $7 million a year to 
the treasury of Chile. 

A drop of 1 cent in the price of coffee 
spells a $50 million loss to Latin America. 
Between 1957 and 1962 (when the price of 
coffee fell from 52 cents to 35 cents a pound), 
Brazil alone lost $1.2 billion in foreign ex- 
change. 

For more than a decade the terms of trade 
have been unfavorable to the commodities 
which are the lifeblood of Latin America. 


TO SELL CHEAP AND TO BUY DEAR 


Now, there is another side to the coin. 
We are also importers of machinery, fuels, 
foodstuffs, chemicals, iron and steel and 
other finished goods. While the prices for 
most of our exports have fallen drastically, 
the prices for our imports have been rising 
steadily. To put it bluntly: we have been 
obliged to sell cheap and to buy dear. 

When a country lacks foreign exchange, 
not only is it limited in its borrowing ca- 
pacity from the international or private 
banks, but it is simply unable to import 
capital goods and raw materials for its new 
manufacturing industries. And without 
capital goods, economic growth comes to a 
standstill. 

Latin America’s trouble is that just to 
feed the new mouths each year consumes 
virtually all of the available national prod- 
act. So there is little or nothing left over 
for investment in agriculture or industrial 
facilities. 

The result of this vicious cycle is eco- 
nomic stagnation; or, in the euphemistic 
phrase of the economists, balance-of-pay- 
ments crisis of increasing severity. 

This is not a problem which is uniquely 
Latin American, The underdeveloped coun- 
tries can only help themselves if they are 
able to export their primary commodities to 
the industrial countries at prices which will 
earn sufficient income to sustain their pop- 
ulation increases and to enable them to set 
aside enough funds to buy their required 
capital equipment. 

With some oversimplification, these are 
the facts of Latin American life which for 
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years the continent's leading statesmen have 
been endeavoring to impress upon, official 
Washington. And for years, official Wash- 
ington apparently has not listened. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREEMENT 


Until recently, your Government—with 
one or two exceptions—had been unwilling 
to participate in any international com- 
modity agreement which would stabilize 
Latin America’s export prices. 

Iam not unmindful that any increase in 
the price of our commodities means a bigger 
grocery bill for the American consumer. 
And the American housewife is not likely to 
look with enthusiasm on having to pay more 
for coffee or bananas. Nor am I unmindful 
that price fixing and subsidies are nasty 
words in the U.S. business lexicon. But may 
I suggest that neither are the alternatives 
very pleasant. No amount of foreign aid can 
offset chronic insolvency and its resultant 
political instability. As José Figueres, for- 
mer President of Costa Rica, once said: 
“Continuation of the cycle of low prices for 
commodities and bigger doses of foreign aid 
is like giving an anemic man a blood trans- 
fusion in one arm and draining it out of 
the other.” 

In 1962 the Government of the United 
States broke its traditional attitude against 
taking part in commodity price stabilization 
agreements. It not only participated but 
exercised initiative and leadership in the 
negotiation of the International Coffee 
Agreement, 

This multilateral treaty negotiated by 36 
coffee-producing countries and 23 coffee-con- 
suming countries, aimed at stabilizing the 
wildly fluctuating high and low prices of cof- 
fee on the world market. Under this agree- 
ment, coffee exports would be regulated to 
meet world coffee demand; coffee overpro- 
duction would be progressively reduced 
through farm-produce diversification pro- 
grams; and coffee-consuming countries would 
take on the responsibility of helping enforce 
the coffee-export controls. 

In May 1963, the U.S. Senate voted in favor 
of ratification of the International Coffee 
Agreement. However, implementing legisla- 
tion is required from Congress for full U.S. 
participation. And the 88th Congress ad- 
journed October 3, 1964, without acting on 
that legislation, which had been requested 
by President Kennedy and President 
Johnson. 

The failure of the House of Representa- 
tives to pass the enabling legislation during 
the past session was received with bewilder- 
ment—and in some cases bitter criticism— 
of the United States by Latin American 
press. This negative action also caused 
much embarrassment to the U.S. delegation 
to the Third Meeting of Ministers of Econ- 
omy of the Americas, held in Lima, Peru, 
last December. 

It is clear that those Congressmen who 
voted against the implementing legislation 
did so because, for the most part, they 
blamed the agreement for the dramatic rise 
m 3 between August 1963 and August 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the U.S. Department of State have shown 
conclusively that the price increase stemmed 
from the sudden shortage of fresh-crop cof- 
fee brought on by the severe damage to 
Brazil’s 1964-65 coffee crop by drought and 
frost. This official U.S. view, however, did 
not persuade a majority of the House of 
Representatives, although the Senate did 
vote for the enabling legislation. 


FAILURE TO WIN U.S, FULL PARTICIPATION 
Meanwhile, failure to win full participa- 
tion in the International Coffee Agreement, 
and thus to obtain effective operation of the 
International Coffee Agreement, has resulted 
in heavy cost to the Latin American and 
African coffee-producing nations, all of 
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which are in the “less developed” country 
eategory. In the past 10 months, coffee 
prices have started the downward trip of 
the roller-coaster price fluctuation again. It 
is precisely this roller-coaster type of price 
situation that the creators and planners of 
the International Coffee Agreement sought 
to avoid. 

In June 1964, the average spot price of 
Brazilian Santos coffee in New York was 
slightly under 47 cents per pound, having 
dropped from 50-cent high level it reached 
in March 1964. By December this average 
price had further dropped to slightly under 
45 cents. African robusta coffees dropped 
from their high level of 42 cents in March 
1964 to as low as 28 cents. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. average retail price 
for a one-pound can of coffee reached 84.9 
cents in August and has since leveled off. 
Several of the large U.S. coffee roasters have 
already announced a cutback in price of in- 
stant coffee. 

Costa Rica has been one of the leaders of 
the coffee-producing countries of the world 
in trying to seek a stable price for coffee, a 
price that will be fair and reasonable to 
both the producer and consumers. After 
many years of watching the vicious circle 
of feast and famine in the coffee industry, 
we are now convinced that the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement is the best solution 
to stabilizing prices within the free enter- 
prise system. 

However, the agreement must be given a 
chance to work. We need every dollar we 
can earn for our economic development. As 
I pointed out before, Costa Rica depends 
on coffee for 55 percent of her export 
earnings. 

Based on 1957 coffee prices, which we be- 
lieve were fair and reasonable, the five Cen- 
tral American coffee-exporting countries suf- 
fered losses of $593,160,000 between 1957 and 
1962 due to the steady drop in world coffee 
prices. In 1962 alone the five Central Ameri- 
can Republics had losses totaling $187,700,- 
000. This loss in 1962 was more than twice 
the total U.S. economic aid to those five 
countries for the first fiscal year of the Alli- 
ance for Progress program (June 30, 1961- 
July 1, 1962). 

Costa Rica alone lost an estimated $44,500,- 
000 in 1962 (based on 1957 prices), while the 
total amount of aid in loans we received in 
1962 was $10,300,000. 

President Johnson stated publicly last Oc- 
tober that he would press immediately for 
legislation in the new Congress that would 
allow the United States to participate fully 
in the 5-year International Coffee Agreement. 

We are sure that your President will re- 
new his efforts to get the enabling legisla- 
tion as soon as possible. We know that he 
is not only a man who keeps his promises, 
but also a man who understands the funda- 
mental role this kind of agreements play in 
the success of the Alliance for Progress. And 
he has given us ample evidence of his con- 
tinued support of the Alliance. 

Commodity stabilization agreements may 
not be the whole answer to our problem. We 
need to diversify and to rid ourselves of our 
captivity to the single-crop agricultural sys- 
tem. We need to undertake—as many of 
our countries are doing—far-reaching re- 
forms, These, of course, are longrun prob- 
lems. But, as Lord Keynes once said, men 
die in the short run. 

To my way of thinking, there is no more 
urgent matter than placing our minds, our 
imaginations, and skills to the task of find- 
ing policy solutions on how the underde- 
veloped countries can sell their products 
profitably to the developed ones. If we can- 
not find the solution to this problem, all of 
our talk of peaceable and democratic reforms 
will be of little value. 
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PRIVATE INVESTMENTS 


I should like to turn now to what many 
regard as another highly critical problem: 
the crisis of confidence in Latin America on 
the part of U.S. business. 

It has been contended that the Alliance 
programs are too heavily weighted on the side 
of government to government loans, and that, 
to regain the confidence of the investors, it 
is necessary that the Alliance for Progress be 
weighted more heavily on the side of private 
enterprise, and that the U.S. Government, 
as a matter of policy, should refuse to grant 
financial assistance to countries whose in- 
vestment climate is not hospitable to pri- 
vate enterprise. y 

The basic difficulty with this attitude is 
that it makes apparent a failure to compre- 
hend that, as former President Lleras Ca- 
margo, of Colombia, pointed out, private en- 
terprise means one thing in the United States 
but quite a diferent thing in Latin America. 
And to attempt to equate the Alliance for 
Progress (upon which the best hope for 
Latin America rests) with a system which 
for many Latin Americans is thoroughly sus- 
pect, is tantamount to putting the goat in 
the cabbage patch. 

Let me say to my American friends what 
many of you already know: in our countries 
we have pockets of enlightened, 20th 
century capitalism—a capitalism which em- 
bodies the same attitudes which the progres- 
sive capitalism of this country represents. 
But there is also present in our countries 
a capitalism which is as backward and feudal 
as the capitalism of Europe which Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels criticized in their Com- 
munist Manifesto of 1848. It is unfortunate 
that the vast majority of our people know 
only the exploitive, unprogressive capitalism. 
Moreover, it is this kind of capitalism—and 
its stereotype and caricature—which the 
Castro Communists denounce day in and day 
out. The result, of course, is that for the 
great mass of people private enterprise is as- 
sociated with a form of capitalism which is 
obsolete in the United States and has long 
been obsolete in Western Europe. 

Consequently, when the press services re- 
port the views of several prominent U.S. 
business leaders as urging that the Alliance 
for Progress become the chosen instrument 
for private enterprise, it is bound to invoke 
resentment, cynicism and a propaganda field 
day throughout Latin America. 


THE KIND OF INVESTMENT WE NEED 


Of course, when we speak in Latin America 
of the need for private investments, we refer 
to the right kind of investment capital. We 
do not want the fast buck operator, We 
want, we solicit, we extend our hearts to a 
sophisticated investment capital, the kind 
of investment capital which will grow with 
us, share with us our heartbreaks and our 
triumphs. We seek knowledgeable manage- 
ment, the kind of U.S. management who un- 
derstands us and knows what makes us tick. 
For it is only this kind of management which 
can avoid the pitfalls and spare itself frus- 
tration and grief. 

The investors we need should be a little 
less doctrinaire about private enterprise. 
They should keep in mind that everywhere in 
Latin America we have mixed economies, just 
as you have in the United States. They 
should know that what works in the United 
States does not necessarily work elsewhere in 
the world. They should not look for neat 
duplications of their own ways of doing 
things: they won’t findthem. Their absence, 
however, need not be disturbing. They 
should follow one of your own colorful max- 
ims: roll with the punches. If the investors 
expect to be successful in Latin America, they 
will have to become a Latin American com- 
pany. They will have to select their repre- 
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sentatives for managerial posts with the 
greatest of care. They should send people 
who talk our language, who understand our 
customs and who will have the knack of 
becoming an integral part of our landscape. 
These are the things which make for con- 
fidence, which I often hear is lacking in the 
U.S. prospective investors in Latin America. 
Confidence is not a metaphysical abstraction: 
it is a matter of good faith, trust, a willing- 
ness to take risks with the expectation of a 
reasonable return on the investment. Confi- 
dence cannot be legislated. It exists only 
when we trust each other and believe deeply 
and sincerely in the promise of tomorrow. 


FREEDOM: THE VITAL DIMENSION 


The technical problems of economic and 
social development that confront Latin 
America have absorbed so much of the time 
of our governments and our inter-American 
bodies, that the most vital dimension of the 
Alliance has tended to be overlooked. This 
dimension is freedom, respect for the rights 
of the individual, effective practice of democ- 
racy. 

We risk failure if we continue to forget 
what is the ultimate goal of the Alliance. 
It is a revolution against the scourge of 
hunger, disease and illiteracy. But this 
revolution is only a means to attain a deeper 
one: that of achieving for the majority of 
the Latin American people the right to be 
heard and to be respected, and to become 
genuinely integrated into the life of the 
nation which now they merely inhabit but 
which is not really theirs. 


MESSAGE OF HOPE 


I have referred only to some of the many 
intricate problems that we have to solve in 
order to maintain inter-American solidarity. 
But I am not pessimistic. There are also 
bright spots In the sky. More than anything 
heretofore attempted by the United States, 
the Alliance has brought hope to the frus- 
trated masses of Latin America. Before its 
proclamation, these masses had not seen 
any viable alternative to pulling out of their 
misery other than the Castro type of com- 
munistic revolution. 

President Kennedy, and President Johnson 
after him, with their political training and 
skills, have been able to detect the impor- 
tance of the psychological effect which the 
promises of the Alliance had for the common 
people of our countries. For it provided them 
with a belief that the people of this country 
had not forsaken them, that you and your 
leaders had finally become concerned with 
the profound but democratic revolution 
needed to better their lot. 

It should not be surprising that since the 
advent of the Alliance the Communists have 
not been able to make any further inroads 
in Latin America. This is true even in those 
areas where conditions of misery and squalor 
have not significantly improved. 

The brilliant stand of the Venezuelan peo- 
ple in December 1963, the return to good 
sense in Brazil last April, and the smashing 
victory of the Christian Democrats in Chile 
last September, to mention only the last 
three major setbacks suffered by the Com- 
munists in less than one year, are unmis- 
takable evidences of the beneficial impact 
of the Alliance for Progress. They show very 
clearly that although the people of Latin 
America are convinced that the old system, 
the old parties, the old structures can no 
longer satisfy their temporal and spiritual 
needs, the basic changes they want in their 
socioeconomic structure should not take 
place at the price of liberty. They further 
suggest that the revolution they are strug- 
gling to carry forward should deserve the 
backing of Washington, not of Peking or 
Moscow. 
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ADVENTURE OF THE SPIRIT 


The hopelessness of the impoverished peo- 
ple is the real challenge to our liberty in the 
West and in the world. It is at the same 
time a challenge to take action: Action not 
by military strength, but by the exchange of 
ideas and ingenuity, and by dedicated 
energies, 

Military strength you must have, to be 
sure, and enough of it. But the real job to 
be done is of the heart, not of the trigger. 

The will to transform the life of the peo- 
ples of America through the exercise of free- 
dom and the full guarantee of their well- 
being, which is the main goal of the Alliance 
for Progress, should be as irrevocable, as is 
our adversary’s determination to conquer 
our countries and destroy our liberties. 

I have faith that the Organization of 
American States, using the forceful instru- 
ment of the Alliance for Progress, shall pro- 
vide persistent support to the men of Amer- 
ica who yearn to carve out a true democracy, 
where social progress is maintained in a 
fruitful economic development that facili- 
tates the cultural advance of our people. 

If the Alliance for Progress is to be a suc- 
cessful enterprise, this t nation of 
yours—and not only the President and the 
Government—has to become the guiding 
force of liberation. You will have to sum- 
mon your strength and your will, your feel- 
ing for the value of human dignity and free- 
dom; you will have to renew your creative 
sense of history, and make a real offer of 
your own to the millions of people of Latin 
America, not in the spirit of competitive bid- 
ding, but as you would do to your own fellow 
citizens. What I trust, then, especially when 
I witness efforts in international under- 
standing like the one you are carrying for- 
ward at Yankton College, is that the United 
States will lead the American States into a 
real adventure of the spirit, a great inter- 
American partnership with joint responsi- 
bilities and mutual obligations. 


THE BRACEROS ARE GONE 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite the fact that Congress voted last 
year to allow the bracero program to 
expire on December 31, 1964, the subject 
is still a controversial one. For those 
who had a vested interest in importing 
misery along with the pathetic inden- 
tured servants who we refer to euphe- 
mistically as braceros have marshalled 
their powerful forces to make one more 
desperate effort to revive the program. 

The National Observer, February 15, 
1965, carried a story on the braceros. 
Because I feel it would be useful to my 
colleagues in the House who may be 
called upon this session to vote for a re- 
newal of this international slave trade— 
or, to assuage the feelings of the sensi- 
tive, the semislave trade—I would like 
to insert this story into the Rrecorp. I 
would particularly like to draw my col- 
leagues’ attention to the following para- 
graph in the story: 

Prophecies of disaster flow daily from 
many growers, though none of the prophe- 
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cies has yet been fulfilled. Despite the loud 
alarums at the first of the year, lettuce grow- 
ers in California’s Imperial Valley harvested 
their entire crop, The early and midseason 
harvesting of Florida citrus will be com- 
pleted by next week with little more than the 
usual 5-percent loss; Florida found enough 
workers to replace British West Indians to 
harvest 5,500,000 boxes of citrus the last week 
of January, the largest harvest in a week in 
3 years. 


Mr. Speaker, the facts are that many 
large growers used braceros in the past 
because they were a cheap source of la- 
bor and because by law they were pro- 
hibited from exercising the rights of free 
citizens. Still, there are many enlight- 
ened persons in the farm industry who 
realize the shortcomings of this 20th 
century form of feudalism. One of 
these enlightened men is Arthur W. Bo- 
dine, a rancher in the Salt River Valley 
near Phoenix, Ariz. Mr. Bodine argues 
against the bracero program and sug- 
gests instead that farm labor condi- 
tions ought to be improved. It is true, 
of course, that progress and prosperity 
have largely bypassed the farmworker. 
For this reason I introduced a bill this 
year, H.R. 2422, to extend minimum 
wage coverage to farmworkers. This, I 
believe, is the proper approach to the 
farm problem. We ought to be human- 
izing farm labor by extending to it all 
the advantages of our modern society, 
not dehumanizing it by demanding that 
our farmworkers be servile peons. 

With unanimous consent, I am insert- 
ing the article from the National Ob- 
server, February 15, 1965, into the 
RECORD: 

THE Braceros LEAVE, BUT THE PROBLEMS 
LINGER—A PART OF THE FARM LABOR CON- 
TROVERSY: "FLIGHT PAY” FOR DATE PICKERS? 
“Braceros,” they call the Mexicans who 

labored in the West's fertile valleys and on 

its dusty plains, “People who work with 
their arms.” 

The braceros have vanished now, vanished 
south of the border to Mexicali and Hermo- 
sillo and Chihuahua. Like the gold rush 
prospectors and the restless homesteaders, 
like the Chinese coolies who built the great 
railroads, and like the okies of the depres- 
sion, the braceros have made their mark on 
the American West and disappeared. No 
longer agents of the future, they have be- 
come another profile of the past. 

Since the early days of World War II, the 
braceros had plucked citrus and dug for 
potatoes under Government programs per- 
mitting foreign workers to enter the United 
States for temporary farmwork. At one 
time or another, Mexicans, Japanese, Fili- 
pinos, and British West Indians worked the 
soil of more than half the States. The aver- 
age foreign farmworker stayed in the United 
States for 3 months and carried home $175. 

THE TRAUMATIC AFTERMATH 

Congress closed the border December 31, by 
refusing to extend the bracero legislation. 
But though the braceros have gone, the bra- 
cero problem lingers in a traumatic after- 
math. 

“Bracero problem? What bracero prob- 
lem?” snaps a California dategrower sar- 
castically. We have no bracero problem 
because we have no braceros.” 

The problem inflames passions, for it 

touches people, It touches the California 

dategrower, forced to pay higher wages for 
less experienced laborers. It touches the 
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Navaho in Arizona, rushed from his reserva- 
tion to help harvest a lettuce crop hundreds 
of miles away. It touches the housewife in 
Evanston, Ill, who may pay a penny or two 
more for her fruits and vegetables if the 
higher wage rates prove a serious squeeze 
for the farmer. It may even limit the menu 
of the restaurant diner in New York City if 
temporary shortages arise. 

A Wyoming farmer considers selling his 
160,000 acres: “Sure the value is down. But 
where am I going to get my workers?” A 
small Florida citrus grower worries he may 
lose lemon groves it took him years to de- 
velop. 

AN INVESTMENT OF A LIFETIME 


Here in the Coachella Valley, halfway be- 
tween Los Angeles and the Arizona border, a 
Mexican-American gazes at the green stucco 
barracks of the austere work camp he op- 
erates and wonder what will happen to his 
investment of a lifetime. “You gotta sand 
dunes, hot winds, smakes, when you come 
here in 1920. You work at 10 cents an hour, 
10 hours a day. You build a camp.” 

But the camp was built for Mexicans; 
tortillas are served beneath a photograph of 
Mexican President Diaz Ordaz and a tiny 
wall shrine to the Virgin of Guadalupe, and 
scrawled on a battered door in the ill-kept 
barracks are the words Favor de degar 
dormir alagente” (“Please let people sleep,” 
in misspelled Spanish). The last truckload 
of disgruntled American workers, recruited 
from as far away as San Francisco, had pulled 
away and headed for a more comfortable 
work camp an hour earlier. 

The world the braceros left behind is a 
grotesque world. It is a world of economic 
ironies, an atmosphere of half-truths and 
untruths. 

In California, citrus growers send out an 
emergency appeal for 1,500 workers at a 
time when the State reports that 30,000 farm- 
workers are idle. Thousands more who have 
left the farm crowd into Los Angeles while 
lemons grow too large on Ventura County 
trees. 

Labor unions and church groups charge 
darkly that growers may let their crops rot 
in the fields “as a publicity stunt,” but pre- 
sent no evidence that this has happened. 
Growers complain that the only unemployed 
workers available, now that the braceros are 
gone, are “Skid Row characters and winos,” 
but ignore the evidence to the contrary at 
work in their own fields. 

State fights State. Much of the recruiting 
across State lines is above suspicion; Cali- 
fornia date growers went all the way to 
Alabama to recruit among Appalachia’s un- 
employed, and Federal-State recruitment 
teams have placed idle workers from Mis- 
souri in citrus groves in Florida. But a 
Texas farmers’ organization complains that 
12 States recruiting in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley are raiding a farm labor pool of about 
60,000 members that the State’s farmers have 
carefully built up. “There's a terrific 
amount of cannibalism going on,” says a Rio 
Grande Valley farmer. 

Prophecies of disaster flow daily from 
many growers, though none of the prophe- 
cies has yet been fulfilled. Despite loud 
alarums at the first of the year, lettuce 
growers in California's Imperial Valley har- 
vested their entire crop. The early and mid- 
season harvesting of Florida citrus will be 
completed by next week with little more 
than the usual 5-percent loss; Florida found 
enough workers to replace British West In- 
dians to harvest 5,500,000 boxes of citrus the 
last week of January, the largest harvest in 
a week in 3 years. 

The alarums have immunized Labor De- 
partment officials charged with opening the 
borders to a temporary return of braceros if 
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a genuine shortage of American farm workers 
develops. 


TURNED BACKS ON 60 WORKERS 


For nearly 3 weeks, California date grow- 
ers have warned that they face immi- 
nent loss of next year’s date crop unless they 
can hire more workers to pollinate their date 
palms. Yet last week they chose to forfeit 
the use of 60 workers provided by Govern- 
ment recruiting teams and to try recruiting 
on their own for a 2-week period. The 
Labor Department had told them they must 
pay at least $1.50 an hour—which Labor be- 
lieves would provide a fair test of the avail- 
ability of domestic workers for the hazard- 
ous work 50 feet above the ground—if they 
were to qualify later for emergency importa- 
tion of braceros. 

The Labor Department regarded the date 
growers’ decision as evidence that the labor 
shortage is not as critical as the growers 
contend. “The growers admitted they 
screamed wolf every 2 minutes a month 
too early,” says a Labor official. “Now we're 
not quite so willing to accept every word 
they say.” 

The growers have legitimate fears, of 
course. To get the grower’s viewpoint, visit 
Elton G. Gebhardt, president of the Coa- 
chella Valley Farmers Association, in his 
plywood-paneled office beneath the towering 
palms of his date gardens, 

“I don’t know of any farmer who wouldn't 
rather use domestic workers if they have the 
experience and willingness to work that the 
Mexicans had,” says Mr. Gebhardt. “In 
fact, we'd been working more and more do- 
mestics in every year.” 


THE DECLINE OF BRACERO LABOR 


California, once far below Texas in the 
number of braceros employed, hired two- 
thirds of the 178,000 braceros who worked in 
the United States last year. But even in 
California, where the bracero population was 
less affected by mechanization than in Texas, 
the percentage of braceros in the total farm 
labor force has been declining—from 15 per- 
cent in 1957 to 9 percent last year. 

Efforts to recruit American workers have 
hardly produced hordes of unemployed 
threatening to overrun the date gardens, A 
few weeks after the dategrowers sent out an 
appeal for 400 workers, Federal-State re- 
cruitment teams and the growers themselves 
had recruited only 146 men. Fewer than 40 
of these are still on the job. 

“We've recruited in Oakland, Stockton, 
Fresno, Bakersfield, Los Angeles, and Im- 
perial Valley—even Alabama,” says the tall, 
husky Mr. Gebhardt. When Alabama last 
October indicated it had several hundred 
unemployed men interested in picking dates, 
the Coachella Valley growers sent three rep- 
resentatives to Alabama to describe the work 
and point out the dangers. “They screened 
them down to 56 men,” says Mr. Gebhardt, 
“and we made arrangements for their trans- 
portation. Twenty-six arrived, and not a 
one lasted more than 2 weeks. They just 
didn't want to work.” 


THE FAILURES OF LIFE 


He puffs on a long cigar. “The people you 
get on these recruitment drives are the fail- 
ures of life. They give you all kinds of ex- 
cuses why they've failed, but they've failed. 
You try to build a stable labor force, but 
what's the future in it? They stay a few 
weeks and move on.” 

Wouldn’t better food, higher pay, perhaps 
even family housing, encourage them to 
stay? “I figure it would cost $5,000 a family 
to build the minimum square footage—the 
absolute minimum. When it comes to pay, 
$1.25 may not be too much, but $1.40 or 
$1.50 is really going to give us trouble.” 

“One dollar and forty cents an hour. Hah,” 
exclaimed a lanky, unkempt man derisively. 
“Why should I go out and pick dates for that 
kind of money when I can sit here and pick 
up $55 a week?” 
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The sun shone brightly outside the mod- 
ern unemployment office on South Broadway, 
a few blocks south of downtown Los 
Angeles, Inside, several men sat silently 
next to the wall, hypnotized by the monot- 
ony of the lines of 18 or 20 persons picking 
up their unemployment checks. 


THEY DIDN'T WANT THE WORK 


“Workers wanted. Pick oranges,” read a 
sign next to the window. But none of the 
nonworkers wanted this kind of work. 

“Me pick oranges?” asked a well-dressed 
Negro, shifting his toothpick with his 
tongue. “I went all through grammar school 
and high school—learned four trades. You're 
going to ask me to work on a farm?” 

A Canadian in a checkered shirt raised his 
golden eyebrows expressively. “I’ve worked 
on farms before,” he said. ‘Saskatchewan, 
Alberta. There’s no future in it; no chance 
for the kids. You go from day to day in that 
business—and they’re pretty bad days.” 

A Puerto Rican, a dishwasher by trade, 
didn’t want to work so far from his home. 
A Navy veteran said he had applied at the 
farm-labor office, “but they wanted to put 
me on a ladder. I can’t work on a ladder; 
busted my foot in the Navy.” A furniture 
mover who had grown up on a farm in Iowa 
professed to like working outside, but de- 
clared he would jeopardize his chances when 
the moving industry picks up in March or 
April: “I'd like to pick oranges, but half the 
battle in catching on in March is to get on 
the companies’ list and keep checking with 
them. I can’t do that and pick oranges too.“ 


A FLOW OF FACTS AND OPINIONS 


“Enough persons are able and willing 
to work in agriculture here in California 
to fill all of California’s agriculture needs.“ 
The staccato voice emitted facts and opin- 
ions as fast as a virtuoso trumpeter emits 
“Flight of the Bumblebee.” The voice be- 
longed to the Jewish Labor Committee’s Max 
Mont, a spokesman for religious and labor 
interests on the bracero problem in Cali- 
fornia, 

“Pay a decent wage, and the workers 
will follow the crops,” said Mr. Mont, a 
restless young man in a pink-striped shirt. 
Only 9 percent of California's male farm- 
workers earn more than $4,000 a year; 60 
percent earn less than $1,000 a year both 
on the farms and in nonfarm employment. 
A farmworker considers himself fortunate, 
note Mr. Mont and his colleagues, if he works 
150 days a year and gets the use of a sterilized 
blanket for his barracks bunk, He receives 
no pension, no overtime, no unemployment 
insurance, no protection under the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

“The agricultural worker is by all odds 
the most depressed and deprived worker in 
California,” contends Mr. Mont. “And as 
long as there was cheap, available, docile, 
exploitable, captive labor (braceros), there 
was no incentive for the growers to provide 
a satisfactory standard of living,” 


WHY NOT CHARGE MORE? 


Growers should charge more for their 
products if necessary, insists Mr, Mont. 
Even if they double the wages of their em- 
ployees, the price to the consumer would 
rise little, for dates that a grower sells for 
4 cents a pound are marketed at about 40 
cents a pound. 

Higher wages, in Mr. Mont's view, should 
include extra pay for hazardous work in the 
date industry flight pay,” in the humorous 
phrase of Albert B. Tieburg, California's 
director of employment. Twenty-seven of 
some 1,500 dateworkers suffered injuries in 
1963 when they fell from their ladders or 
bosun's chairs. 

The palm leaves rustled high above the 
ground as 70 Japanese farmworkers sprawled 
across makeshift packs at a Coachella Valley 
farm center, The Japanese, not covered by 
the bracero order, had just been pulled off 
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vegetables to work dates; a few days later 
they were pulled off the dates, victims again 
of the vicissitudes of farm labor since the 
braceros left. 

Now they were waiting for a truck to take 
them to the date gardens, and they were not 
eager to go. Why? Kowal, they said, and 
they laughed nervously. “Scared.” 


EARN LESS TRAVEL MORE 


For the Japanese, the braceros’ departure 
did not solve any problems; it just created 
more. “I think United States like paradise,” 
said a Japanese in a white corduroy sport 
coat, blue jeans, and brown cowboy boots, 
“Now I know not so.” Since the braceros 
left, the Japanese have earned less and 
traveled more. 

In a date garden several miles away, a 
steady rain of dates fell as a crew of farm- 
workers labored amid the green and gold of 
the palm tops. Been workin' 3 days and 
feel like a monkey,” said a pleasant young 
truckdriver with a nascent beard. 

The crew had come from Fresno, from 
Eureka, from El Centro, even from out of 
State. They had come for different reasons— 
some to escape shrewish wives, some to 
sample outdoor work in a salubrious climate. 
But they agreed on one thing: This was mere- 
ly temporary work, not the beginning of a 
career, “I'll work here till I get enough 
money to get my car out of hock,” said a 
blond youth from Indiana. “Had to hock it 
to get my buddy here out of jail after a 
little spree across the border.“ He estimated 
he has had 30 jobs since last June, the long- 
est lasting 2 months, “I'm saving up to go to 
Hawaii—my wife and me; got married a 
couple of months ago.” What will he do in 
Hawaii? “Work outside.” 


NO TASTE FOR THE FOOD 


Five of the 25 men recruited from distant 
points had quit in the first 3 days, dis- 
gruntled over depressing barracks conditions 
and the Mexican food. The date growers 
were improving the conditions, but the men 
who remained doubted that the growers 
would make any dramatic changes. 

“The growers don’t want us to stay,” said 
one. They haven't got it in their heads yet 
that they'll never get the braceros back.” 

“They'll never get the braceros back.” An 
ill-educated, unshaven itinerant from a city 
slum stated the central fact about the bra- 
cero problem today. 

Perhaps, when the squeeze grows tighter 
this summer, labor will let a few braceros in. 
Weeks of arduous recruiting have demon- 
strated that not many of the Nation's unem- 
ployed consider themselves desperate enough 
to work on the farm. Of those who do, most 
don't last. 

MR, WIRTZ’ FEELINGS 

But it’s apparent, too, from lettuce and 
citrus, that the crops can be harvested with 
American labor. And Labor Secretary W. 
Willard Wirtz believes that any retreat now, 
any importation of braceros, will only give 
the growers additional incentive to mark 
time in improving conditions for American 
workers. 

A minority of growers already are urging 
that farmers try to compete with industry 
for labor on even terms. This would require 
building new work camps, setting up farm 
labor pools to insure year-round employ- 
ment, offering fringe benefits including pen- 
sions, providing free transportation from 
crop to crop, and dramatically increasing 
wages. : 

The cost would be enormous, the disrup- 
tion great. Ultimately, the theory runs, con- 
sumers would pay higher prices and both 
the farmers and farm laborers would be more 
prosperous than they are today. But until 
then, while supply and demand are out of 
tune, thousands of farmers would be forced 
off their farms at least temporarily, and 
processing operations would suffer severely. 
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Arthur W. Bodine, a rancher in the Salt 
River Valley near Phoenix, argues that the 
bracero program, by providing cheap labor, 
resulted in chronic overproduction that 
only prolonged the difficulties of marginal 
producers. Improving farm labor conditions, 
he contends, would help return production 
to reasonable levels. 


HOW THE CONSUMERS PAY 


California’s Mr. Tieburg believes this is 
the only solution to the farm-labor problem 
that has afflicted America for decades. “By 
artifically keeping food prices down, we've 
been hurting about 2 million migrant work- 
ers in the United States, and hurting them 
badly,“ he says, rapping his desk with a 
pencil in his Sacramento office. “They can't 
feed their kids; they can't educate them 
properly. The American consumer pays for 
this anyway—if not in food costs, in the 
costs to operate hospitals and prisons and 
welfare programs.” 

It would be naive, of course, to expect 
dramatic improvements in a year, or even a 
decade. But a catalyst is now at work speed- 
ing up the process of change. 

The catalyst is the bracero—or rather the 
bracero who vanished. This bracero, this 
profile of America’s past, may yet exert an 
influence on American life. 

Lee E. Dirks. 


NEW YORK CITY IN CRISIS—PART 
XII 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
lorida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following installment of “New York 
City in Crisis,” the continuing series of 
articles on the problems faced by our 
Nation’s biggest city. 

This installment appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on February 4, 
1965, and concerns the mounting crisis 
in the New York City school system. 

The article follows: 


New York Ciry IN Crisis: Crry TEACHERS— 
FRUSTRATION 
(By Sue Reinert) 

(There are 8 million people living in the 
greatest city in the world, and a million of 
them are students in the 860 public schools. 
The 45,000 teachers who daily face these pu- 
pils are an idealistic group, but their visions 
are marred by overcrowded classrooms, di- 
lapidated buildings, petty rules, mounting 
bureaucracy, and slum-bred indifference. In 
the worst of these schools, there is no hope 
for a teacher, but even in the best, the gap 
between ideals and reality is great. This is 
the story of one of those better schools.) 

“Teaching is easy only to an insensitive 
person who doesn’t care. I haven’t met many 
like that; most teachers feel paralyzed by 
frustration. If it’s an art, there has to be 
sensitivity. This system destroys that and 
makes it a job.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Saunders, the New York 
City public school teacher who said that, 
does not work in a grim, overcrowded slum 
school populated by “culturally deprived,” 
poverty-stricken children—the kind of school 
decried by civil rights groups. She teaches 
in a modern, yellow-brick junior high school 
in a lower-middle-class neighborhood in 
Brooklyn, a school whose student body is 
almost all white and in comfortable eco- 
nomic circumstances. 
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In the slum schools—Mrs. Saunders taught 
in one for a year—teachers complain of lack 
of textbooks, leaky roofs, broken windows, 
disinterest on the part of parents, and a host 
of economic and emotional problems that 
the children have, problems that are im- 
possible to tackle in conventional classes. 

In Mrs. Saunders’ school, there is no short- 
age of books or parental interest. Although 
some students have psychological difficul- 
ties—some of them severe—they do not stem 
from poverty and discrimination. The 
school is in good physical condition and it 
is kept that way. 

Yet it was obvious during a conversation 
one recent morning that Mrs. Saunders feels 
deeply discouraged and frustrated as a New 
York City schoolteacher. Part of the distress 
is due to the system—or, as she said, the 
great unknown of the Board of Education.” 

“It’s like Kafka,” said Mrs. Saunders. 
“You're not even a name, just a number. Do 
you know that the Board of Education, with 
more than a million kids in school, is bigger 
than some countries in Europe?” 

The rest of Mrs. Saunders’ trouble is rooted 
in the nature of teaching. “A teacher is al- 
ways in the dark,” she says. “One thing you 
never know is what a kid is getting from you, 
in the long run. I mean, you don't know if 
the kids are learning anything, and, if they 
are learning, whether it’s anything of value.” 

Mrs. Saunders is 35, married, and has three 
children, She was born and reared in New 
York. She dropped out of college the first 
time she entered, but later returned and got 
her degree at Queens College. For the past 
3 years, she has been teaching and taking 
graduate courses. 

Mrs. Saunders works from 8:25 a.m. to 2:45 
p.m. Her day is divided into eight 40-minute 
periods. She teaches for five of them, eats 
lunch in one, and is either free or has non- 
teaching duties in the remaining two. 

Although she was trained as an English 
teacher, she teaches the core curriculum, 
which combines English, geography and so- 
cial studies. Mrs. Saunders says she does 
not know very much in social studies, and, 
when she tackles subject like American his- 
tory, she usually is about one night’s reading 
ahead of her classes, 

She teaches two groups of ninth-grade 
children, one of them a special progress class 
of especially bright youngsters. The bright 
class has 30 students, all of them white. 
Twenty-six are Jewish. The other class, of 
“average ability, but lacking cultural back- 
ground and motivation,” says Mrs, Saunders, 
pep 31 children. Five are Negroes, all of them 

ys. 

Mrs. Saunders believes that her slow class 
is as intelligent as her special progress class, 
but is simply less skilled and less motivated. 
She says her slow class resents the special 
progress children. 

“When they start complaining,” said Mrs. 
Saunders, “I tell them: There's only one dif- 
ference between you and the SPs. I have to 
drive you, but the SPs drive themselves.’ ” 

Despite the fact that the bright class is 
“self-motivated,” as Mrs. Saunders says, it 
presents other problems. For one thing, 
some of its students are self-motivated to- 
ward marks only. “They just don’t care 
about learning,” Mrs. Saunders said. 

For another thing, they have been taught 
almost too well. “I give them a poem and 
they can't read it,” said Mrs. Saunders. 
“They can analyze it to pieces, but they can’t 
find the theme. This class knew everything 
about poetry and they didn't know what a 
poem is.” 

DON’T NEED A TEACHER 

“The students we're producing today are 
self-motivated kids who don't even need a 
teacher,” she said. “School is now a place 
where you come in to show the teacher what 
you know. It used to be a place where kids 
came in to ask the teacher.” 
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And the teacher? “The teacher is judged 
on the lesson she gives, rather than what the 
kids learn,” said Mrs. Saunders. That's 
what's wrong with teaching in this large, 
large system.” 

The night before Mrs. Saunders was inter- 
viewed, she had prepared the basis for judg- 
ment of the teacher—her lesson plans for the 
week ahead, Every Friday, Mrs. Saunders 
must hand in her lesson plans to an assistant 
principal, who signs them to indicate his 
approval. 

In the course of her teaching career, Mrs. 
Saunders has had supervisors who read the 
lesson plans before signing them, and those 
who don't. She prefers the ones who don’t. 
“But if anyone finds out a supervisor is just 
signing it,” she said, “he’ll get in trouble with 
his supervisors.” 

As she looked over her handwritten lesson 
plans, Mrs. Saunders said she appreciates the 
necessity of planning, but she never follows 
the lesson plan to the letter. In fact, each 
day, she makes out a more detailed, disor- 
dered lesson plan to guide her for the day. 
“It just reminds me,” she said. 

The school where Mrs. Saunders works is 
within walking distance of her home. This 
is one of the reasons she has stayed there for 
2 years, even though she does not like the 
principal and would prefer to teach English 
alone instead of “core.” But she likes to be 
at home when her three children get back 
from school, so traveling to work is ruled 
out. 

At 8:20 a.m., Mrs. Saunders punched her 
card in the timeclock in the first-floor school 
administration office. (The practice of 
punching timeclocks, incidentally, dismayed 
one British teacher who spent last year at 
the Bronx High School of Science under an 
exchange program. He was amazed that this 
was required of teachers, especially when a 
good many of them held doctorates.) 

A teacher’s day begins with clerical chores— 
taking attendance, filling out forms, keep- 
ing records. In Mrs. Saunders’ modern 
school, this time—the “official period“ —is 
also used by the principal to make school- 
wide announcements over a loudspeaker sys- 
tem connected to every classroom. 

The announcements could barely be heard 
over the din in Mrs. Saunders’ classroom, but 
one student was appointed to write them on 
the board. Mrs. Saunders dislikes the clerical 
work. She complained later that the an- 
nouncements from the principal cut into the 
time allotted to clerical work, and made it 
harder for her to complete all the forms. 


OTHER DISLIKED PRACTICES 


There are other school practices that Mrs. 
Saunders dislikes. One of them is the re- 
quirement that teachers stand in the hall- 
ways during change of classes to direct 
traffic. Another is the rule that teachers 
may never, ever sit down while they are 
teaching a class. Both of these rules, Mrs. 
Saunders said, are strictly enforced by su- 
pervisors roaming the halls during class 
changes, and peering into classrooms 
through the glass window in the door when 
teaching is going on, 

Like students, the teachers in Mrs. Saun- 
ders’ school pass the word along when some- 
one sees the principal in their area. On the 
day that Mrs. Saunders was interviewed, 
this was done during class change as the 
teachers stood in the halls directing traffic. 
Even the children sometimes join in. While 
Mrs. Saunders was teaching one class that 
day and had her back to the classroom door, 
one student saw the principal looking 
through the window and told Mrs. Saunders 
about it, using a slang name for the prin- 
cipal. The effect on the class was striking; 
it quieted immediately. Mrs. Saunders 
stopped for a moment in the middle of a 
sentence. 

There are also teacher spies. Mrs. Saun- 
ders pointed some out to her visitor. As 
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she was walking upstairs during one class 
change, she said: “I couldn’t say anything 
down there because she (another teacher) is 
a spy. She's a real good friend of the prin- 
cipal.’ The spies, says Mrs. Saunders, are 
rewarded by the administration by being 
relieved of nonteaching duties like over- 
seeing the cafeteria. Instead they are given 
storeroom duty 5 days a week, a job that 
really requires only a week of work during 
the entire term, she said. 

Mrs, Saunders believes that in order to 
get ahead in her school a teacher must 
butter up the principal and give good les- 
sons. A good lesson, she said, is one that 
follows the lesson plan fairly strictly and 
covers a lot of ground. 

Mrs. Saunders said she cannot do the 
things that would make the principal think 
she is a good teacher, yet she is conscientious 
enough about her clerical work so that she 
is not penalized for being a bad teacher. 
A teacher who is out of favor with the ad- 
ministration, she said, gets the most onerous 
nonteaching assignments and is sometimes 
reprimanded for an infraction of the rules 
in front of her students. 

What seems to disturb Mrs. Saunders most 
is that the official concept of good teaching 
differs so much from hers—both in theory 
and practice. She had said before school 
began that she used her lesson plans to 
remind me, and it was clear that this was 
their only function. 

Her first two teaching periods—both of 
them with the average-ability class—ended 
up as complete departures from her plans. 
In the first period, Mrs, Saunders, who de- 
scribes herself as a feeling-type teacher, 
asked questions for half the period before 
she finally hit the right one, the one that 
would stimulate class participation. As a 
result, the period ended in the middle of a 
vigorous discussion. 

The second teaching period began accord- 
ing to plan, but turned out differently after 
Mrs. Saunders discovered that her white 
students apparently did not know what a 
sit-in was. After white students said that 
sit-in demonstrators were people who threw 
rocks through store windows, the rest of the 
period was given over to discussion of sit-ins 
and nonviolence. 

“I know, I'm such a lousy teacher,” said 
Mrs. Saunders after the class ended, “but 
when I feel something, I have to follow it. 
These kids don't know what a sit-in 18. 
They're not going to college; they are go- 
ing to have to learn something about the 
world around them now.” 

One of the reasons that Mrs. Saunders is 
sure that her average ability students are 
not going to college is that, already, in jun- 
ior high school, their program differs signifi- 
cantly from that of the special progress 
students. 

The average ability class has not taken any 
algebra in junior high school. And just 
this year, in the ninth grade, these students 
are taking their first foreign language class, 
2 years after the special progress students. 
Both algebra and foreign language are re- 
quired for admission to college. Mrs. Saun- 
ders does not think her average ability stu- 
dents will be able to erase their disadvan- 
tage in high school. 

Meanwhile, she says that neither they nor 
the special progress students have been 
taught well in elementary school. “It shocks 
me to see what these kids don't know from 
elementary school,” she said, “Why, half of 
the kids don’t even know the difference be- 
tween a Protestant and a Catholic. Ele- 
mentary schools spend too much time on 
copy-memorize-rote work. The kids never 
learn about the world around them.” 

FUTURE OF THE CLASS 

*t the end of her 6 hours and 20 minutes 
of work, Mrs. Saunders said she was ex- 
hausted. She had taught three periods for 
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the average class and two for the special 
progress students, had spent a free period 
in the teachers’ lunchroom, helped supervise 
some 300 children eating their lunches in 
the auditorium, and eaten her own lunch. 

By dint of pure stubbornness and persist- 
ence, she had managed to get some of her 
average ability students to writing a char- 
acter sketch that didn’t begin, as she warned 
her students not to, with, “He was 5 feet 
3 inches and had blond hair * * *.” She 
had also managed to outargue some of her 
special progress students who differed with 
her philosophically on her concept of a 
character sketch. 

“I couldn’t teach another period,” said 
Mrs. Saunders as she punched her timecard 
again. “And they say teachers have a short 
day.” 

But as she walked home, Mrs. Saunders 
again worried aloud about her average-abil- 
ity class, about herself, and the system. Was 
her way of teaching really good teaching? 
“Maybe I’m not covering enough specifics,” 
she said. I may be very wrong.” 

What was going to happen to her average 
class? “They'll go to High School, 
drop out of the academic program and grad- 
uate with general diplomas,” Mrs. Saunders 


said bitterly. “And then where will they 
be?” 
And herself? “I have a conflict between 


the right thing to do to get recognition [from 
the administration] and what I feel is the 
right thing to do,” she said. “I must say 
they leave me alone. They don’t bother 
me. Teaching is really in a sense like a 
performance. There ought to be more ex- 
pressiveness and freedom in it. But there's 
a tendency, because teachers are not well 
educated and not professional, not to trust 
them. What I really want is to be treated 
as a professional—to be consulted and 
trusted.” 


NEW YORK CITY IN CRISIS—PART 
XIII 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article concerns the proposed ac- 
tion by the leaders of New York City’s 
business community to help solve New 
York City’s crisis problems. The en- 
thusiastic response on the part of these 
leaders is heartening. 

The article appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 4, 1965, as 
follows: 

New York Ciry IN Crists—New PLEA To TOP 
LEADERS To HELP WiTH Criry PROBLEMS 
(By Barrett McGurn) 

The second appeal is 3 days to top busi- 
ness leadership of New York to join in a com- 
mittee effort to help with critical local prob- 
lems was made here yesterday by the head 
of the New York City Department of Com- 
merce and Development. 

The commissioner is Louis Broido, former 
executive vice-president of Gimbels, and a 
municipal $1-a-year man. He appealed for 
50 of the chief bankers, industrialists and 
insurance-company heads of the city to ac- 
cept membership on the board of the new 
City Industrial Development Corp., a group 
designed to finance the creation and expan- 
sion of factories inside the five boroughs. 

The appeal followed by 48 hours a similar 
call from Walter F. Pease, partner in the law 
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firm of Shearman & Sterling, and president 
of the 198-year-old New York Chamber of 
Commerce, who recommended the creation of 
& committee of “100 or of 1,000” to sponsor 
wide-ranging reforms to cope with the many 
problems of a city in crisis. 

Commissioner Broido’s group would have a 
narrower target: To collect information on 
businesses planning to move out of New 
York, to find ways to keep them here, and 
to finance new companies and enlargements 
of old ones. 

Commissioner Broido said he had already 
received offers from some individuals but that 
he was convinced that the city’s chief busi- 
ness leadership had to be recruited if his 
effort is to succeed properly. He is looking 
for “presidents and board chairmen,” not for 
“second assistant vice presidents,” as one of 
his aids put it. 

The New York City Industrial Development 
Corp. is a nonprofit nongovernmental agency 
set up to make use of a $100 million fund 
New York State has made available for new 
industry. State legislation specifies that the 
intermediate agencies handling the money 
are to be nongovernmental but so far all 
five men who are officers and directors of the 
corporation are city officials wearing their 
“private citizen” hats. 

The five are Commissioner Broido as presi- 
dent, Mr. Broido’s first deputy commissioner 
of commerce, Robert W. Watt, another of the 
commerce deputy commissioners, Morgan J. 
Sheahan, the vice chairman of the city 
planning commission, Francis J. Bloustein, 
and the chairman of the housing and rede- 
velopment board, Milton Mollen. 

If the top leadership of New York business 
community will agree to join his board they 
can feed information on plants planning to 
quit New York and, hopefully, also will help 
finance new expanded industry, Commis- 
sioner Broido said. The State's $100 million 
fund helps a factory operator cover 80 per- 
cent of his installation and expansion costs. 
In some cases businesses still need help with 
the final 20 percent. 

A private appeal to 400 members of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, which in- 
cludes 1,500 of the foremost New York busi- 
nessmen, fell on deaf ears some days ago, 
but Commissioner Broido is still hopeful. 
It takes time to convince the New York 
business community that the city adminis- 
tration is really interested at long last in 
commerce problems but eventally it can and 
will be assured of that, a Broido aid said. 

For the time being the State is considering 
the five city officials inside the Development 
Corp., “private citizens” within the meaning 
of the law. 


THE NEW LOOK IN CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Education Association, which 
has so notably demonstrated its leader- 
ship in the advancement of education in 
this country, performs many other pub- 
lic services which are equally deserving 
of our attention. 

A few days ago I read an article in a 
publication of the National Commission 
on Safety Education of the National 
Education Association which I strongly 
commend to the attention of every Mem- 
ber of this Congress. 
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It is entitled “The New Look in Civil 
Defense.” My eyes were opened by this 
short article to the drastic changes that 
have taken place in civil defense since it 
has become part of the Department of 
Defense. What most of us think of as 
civil defense no longer exists. Today, 
we have a civil defense program charac- 
terized by its realism and commonsense 
and by the scientific expertise that has 
gone into its creation. 

Today's civil defense program has re- 
cently been described as one of the three 
major elements of the Nation’s strategic 
forces by Defense Secretary McNamara. 
The Secretary stated clearly: 

Fallout shelters should have the highest 
priority of any defensive system because they 
decrease the vulnerability of the population 
to nuclear contamination under all types of 
attack. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert the article, The New Look 
in Civil Defense,” in the Recor at this 
point. The National Education Associa- 
tion deserves our appreciation for this 
additional evidence of its concern for the 
public safety and welfare. 

The article follows: 

THE NEW LOOK IN CIVIL DEFENSE 

That plane just didn’t look right. It flew, 
but it wasn’t at all impressive. It was a 
straight propeller-driven job—obviously a 
close relative of the reliable old workhorses 
of World War II vintage—reliable, but not 
very impressive. Maybe I'd become too used 
to the speed and luxury of jet liners for, as 
I viewed this tired craft, my mind automati- 
cally assigned it to another day—useful to 
be sure, but an antique. 

About that time I awoke, There hadn't 
been any plane; I'd fallen asleep thinking 
about a civil defense article I’d been review- 
ing. It was that article, not a plane, that 
had been on my mind. 

The author had wantonly attacked the 
civil defense concept. Some of his points 
were well taken too, though he was pretty 
one sided. I recalled that my last thought 
as I had entered the land of slumber was that 
his searching critique was well aimed at of- 
ficial civil defense concepts—vintage of 
1950. Propeller-driven, outdated, geared to 
its time, the CD program of 1950 is obsolete 
today. It too, is an antique. The past 15 
years have changed the world drastically. 

What is the truth about civil defense, 1965? 

Probably its most noteworthy character- 
istic is that it is realistic. It is based on 
studies of our environment—natural and 
manmade. Some of our best thinkers are 
determining how man can best survive all 
foreseeable dangers. Our resources are then 
efficiently organized. It is no hurriedly con- 
ceived, hit-or-miss emergency measure. It 
is a marshaling of our best informed special- 
ists in meteorology, oceanography, earth sci- 
ence, radiology, and emergency and rescue 
techniques, and the making of an orderly, 
soundly based plan of action for use in each 
type of emergency. Its best definition is 
commonsense. 

What about the ideas of those who oppose 
it? Well, do you really think that being 
prepared for an earthquake is going to bring 
on an earthquake? Do you believe that the 
knowledge that our people have shelter from 
the geographically widespread effects of nu- 
clear attack is going to encourage a poten- 
tial enemy to launch such an attack? 
Would you consider a person your friend, 
with your best interests at heart, who tells 
you not to provide shelter for your family 
because a “neighbor” might seek shelter 
with you and you might “shoot him”—while 
the person who tells you this would have 
both your family and your neighbor’s with- 
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out shelter? Can you imagine us starting 
a war by launching our fallout shelters 
against another nation? Is the lock on your 
door an invitation to intruders? I suggest 
that these and other emotion-packed ap- 
proaches just won’t survive the test of 
thoughtful scrutiny. The intelligent oppo- 
nents of CD, on the other hand, have some 
excellent reasons on their side. The only 
trouble is that the reasons apply to the pro- 
gram of 1950, but don’t hold water today. 
Id like to strongly urge the critics to take 
a new look at civil defense—model 1965. 

For the rest of us—for all of us—the phys- 
ical history of the earth is one of perfectly 
natural movements of land, water, and air. 
That these movements sometimes bring dis- 
aster to man is a matter of chance—his 
being there when they occur. We can't 
make them go away by ignoring them. Our 
best hope is to be prepared to minimize their 
effects when they do occur. This is civil 
defense. 

As to manmade disaster, we recall the 
words of our late President, John Kennedy. 
In referring to the idea that no nation would 
start a nuclear war because it would bring 
disaster on itself, he said: “But this deter- 
rent concept assumes rational calculations 
by rational men. And the history of the 
20th century is sufficient to remind us of 
the possibilities of an irrational attack, a 
miscalculation, an accidental war or a war 
of escalation in which the stakes by each 
side gradually increase to the point of maxi- 
mum danger which cannot be either fore- 
seen or deterred.” This statement has pro- 
found and significant meaning for our 
times. 

There is no basis for over-simplified, 
“either-or” thinking—that “either” we main- 
tain protection of our people, “or” we strive 
for peace. One might as well ask, “Shall I 
wear the right shoe or the left shoe today?” 
Can one not conceive of wearing both? 

The first step in civil defense is to open 
one’s mind to it, to the CD concept of 1965, 
Then, let us investigate to learn just what 
it is. The NEA National Commission on 
Safety Education has published two booklets, 
“You and Civil Defense” and “Schools and 
Civil Defense.” They may be obtained with- 
out charge by writing to the Commission. 
To those who may not have seen them, here 
is a way to take a fresh look at the new 
look of civil defense. It may well be that 
it is also a look at a serious responsibility 
for safety education and the school, Per- 
haps this is another area in which student 
safety workers, with help and guidance from 
their teacher sponsors, can offer real service 
to the school and community. 


BURDEN OF IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 
ON RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
nast 6 years all communities along the 
U.S. northeast coast, the area north of 
Virginia, have suffered the burden of 
import restrictions on residual fuel oil. 
These restrictions were imposed in April 
1959 by Presidential proclamation, based 
on the totally erroneous assumption that 
protection of the domestic crude oil in- 
dustry against excessive foreign competi- 
tion required not only the restriction of 
the crude oil industry and its principal 
derivatives, gasoline, kerosene, and dis- 
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tillate heating oil, but also the restriction 
of residual fuel oii, a byproduct of do- 
mestic oil refining. The domestic output 
of residual fuel-oil has been steadily de- 
clining for many years simply because 
advances in the refining technology have 
enabled U.S. refiners to reduce their out- 
put of this unprofitable byproduct and 
turn out more gasoline and other prod- 
ucts permitting a profit margin for U.S. 
refiners and designed to maximize the 
output of these products and minimize 
that of residual fuel oil. In fact, the 
most modern oil refineries in the United 
States produce no residual fuel oil at all. 

Fortunately for the east coast, the sit- 
uation is quite different abroad. The 
heavy, relatively low-cost crude oil pro- 
duced in Venezuela yields a high per- 
centage of residual fuel oil whose sales 
price does permit a profit margin. Con- 
sequently, Caribbean refiners, using 
Venezuelan crude oil, have supplied the 
U.S. east coast with growing quantities 
of residual fuel oil to supplement our 
declining domestic production of this 
product. If it were not for these im- 
ports, residual fuel oil would no longer 
be a factor in providing heat and energy 
to the U.S. east coast. This would have 
been truly disastrous. For instance, in 
the State of Rhode Island about 80 per- 
cent of all fuel consumed by industry 
consists of residual fuel oil. Similarly, 
residual oil heats the vast majority of 
apartment houses, schools, hospitals, and 
office buildings in Rhode Island. No do- 
mestic fuel, such as coal or gas, would 
be in a position to replace residual fuel 
oil in these markets, not only because the 
cost would be higher but more so because 
almost none of the buildings and fac- 
tories currently burning residual oil have 
10 1 physical facilities to shift to another 

uel. 

Why then does our Government insist 
on propagating the import restrictions on 
this commodity? The answer lies with 
the coal industry whose powerful political 
lobby has prevented millions of consum- 
ers from receiving the benefits of the 
lowest prices on residual fuel oil, merely 
because a very small volume of coal com- 
petes with residual fuel oil on the east 
coast. In the State of Rhode Island the 
only significant consumers of coal are 
the electric utilities. Coal has provided 
between 70 and 80 percent of the fuel 
need for electric power generation in our 
State for the past 10 years. Coal’s share 
has been unaffected by the imposition of 
import controls in 1959 and could not 
and would not be affected by the removal 
of these controls given the limtiations of 
existing conversion facilities. Thus, in 
Rhode Island the coal industry has not 
been helped by the import controls and 
it would not be hurt if the controls were 
removed. However, the people of Rhode 
Island have been seriously hurt by the 
controls. According to a study by Pe- 
troleum Industry Research Foundation, 
Inc., with which most oil importers 
agree, the price on residual fuel oil on the 
east coast would decline by more than 
20 cents a barrel if the restrictions were 
lifted. For the small State of Rhode 
Island, which consumes 6.3 million bar- 
rels of residual fuel oil—in 1963—for in- 
dustrial, commercial, and residential 
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purposes, this would have meant a sav- 
ings of about $1.25 million in just that 
year, and more in future years, as the 
demand for this product rises. The lower 
fuel costs would also make the State’s 
industry more competitive. This applies 
particularly to the hard-pressed textile 
industry, Rhode Island's largest indus- 
trial consumer of residual fuel oil. 

There is absolutely no justification for 
continuing this restriction which helps 
no one but hurts many. Certainly the 
coal industry, whose domestic and export 
sales have been rising very rapidly since 
1961, does not need it since the great bulk 
of its markets are located in areas beyond 
the reach of imported residual fuel oil. 
The Interior Department, which is ad- 
ministering the oil import restrictions, 
has called public hearings on the subject 
for March 10 and 11. It is to be hoped 
that fact and reason will prevail over 
mispropaganda at this hearing and that 
the administration will finally see fit to 
remove the wasteful and burdensome re- 
strictions on the importation of this 
essential commodity. 

In closing, I want to go on record by 
saying that we in New England are sick 
and tired of being taken advantage of on 
the overall subject of the vital supplies 
of energy that we need for our economy. 
While I have confined most of my re- 
marks to my State, Rhode Island, ac- 
cording to my calculations residual fuel 
oil import restrictions are causing every 
New England consumer of electric 
power and energy to pay higher costs. 
A conservative annual estimate of the 
tribute being paid to the selfish and pros- 
perous coal mine owners by New England 
is in excess of $15 million per year. At 
a time when we are fighting for our 
economic life, not only in the domestic 
United States of America, but also in 
world markets, there is no justification 
for this tribute. Also, the taxpayers of 
New England will now have to help 
finance the Appalachia program. While 
I have the greatest sympathy for the 
unemployed people in that area, the basic 
cause of their unemployment is the 
automation program adopted by the 
coal mine owners, the result of which is 
that one miner can now do the work 
that three miners did 10 years ago. 
While we are on this subject of tribute, 
according to the report to the President 
by the Petroleum Study Committee dated 
September 4, 1962: 

It has been estimated that complete 
abandonment of controls could lead to a 
reduction in the price of domestic crude oil 
of $1 per barrel (approximately the world 
price) since the total demand for petroleum 
products in the United States is approxi- 
mately 3.5 billion barrels annually, it is 
apparent that the present system of con- 
trols involves a large cost to consumers. 


New England consumers are being 
forced to share this burden. Finally, 
even though residual fuel is a byproduct 
of the domestic oil industry, some mis- 
guided domestic producers have joined 
forces with the coal industry and are 
fighting the importation of residual fuel 
oil which is in such dire short supply in 
this country. These same producers are 
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all fat cats because of the 2744-percent 
depletion allowances. 

I think it is about time that we in New 
England stood up and fought for our 
rights. If we do not get at least some 
relief by the elimination of residual fuel 
oil import restrictions, then we all should 
take a second look at the subsidies that 
are being given to both domestic coal 
and oil by the long-suffering New 
Englander taxpayer. 


PLACING AGRICULTURE ON MORE 
EQUAL FOOTING WITH OTHER 
SEGMENTS IN THE ECONOMY 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. REDLINI may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REDLIN. Mr. Speaker, unlike 
other producers, the individual farmer 
cannot control the supply or the price 
of his commodity, because he is one of 
millions producing a homogeneous prod- 
uct. This economic fact is painfully 
typical of the wheatgrower, who watches 
helplessly as supplies mount and prices 
drop, while the cost of living soars up- 
ward. 

In the farm program we have devised 
a mechanism to achieve supply adjust- 
ment and a more equitable return for the 
farmer. We have a duty to review the 
farm programs constantly, with an eye 
toward improvement. 

Under existing programs, the farmer 
is falling behind the general prosperity 
pace. Asa grain- and livestock-farm op- 
erator, I have experienced the cost-price 
squeeze, I have watched farm income 
remain the same or decrease, and at the 
same time, have observed the upward 
trend of real estate taxes, labor costs, and 
prices for machinery and supplies. 

Today, I am joining with the gentle- 
man from Texas, Congressman GRAHAM 
PuRCELL, chairman of my Wheat Sub- 
committee, in introducing legislation that 
focuses attention on the cost-price 
squeeze. The bill writes into the law an 
“escalator” to link price supports with 
the general price level. Each year, auto- 
matic adjustment would be made to re- 
flect changes in the economy. 

Mr. Speaker, in industry many labor 
contracts provide for salaries to follow 
the cost-of-living index. The farmer 
pews be entitled to similar considera- 

on. 

In extending the voluntary wheat cer- 
tificate program, the legislation we are 
introducing today would insure the 
wheatgrowers a $2.50 return on the 
share of his production consumed in the 
United States for food, restoring the 
principle that the farmer is entitled to 
full parity. The bill provides for a 25- 
cent certificate on his share of export 
wheat for a minimum of 500 million 
bushels. 

In addition, the “escalator” adjust- 
ments would be made automatically each 
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year to key wheat income to the rhythm 
of the general economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this proposal has 
good potential for meeting the cost-price 
squeeze and placing agriculture on a 
more equal footing with other segments 
in the economy. 


THE LATE TIM CONWAY 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SWEENEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep humility and sadness that I 
speak of a man who was known to all 
in our hometown of Cleveland, Ohio, as 
Tim Conway. 

Timothy J. Conway has passed from 
this life and his going has left a void in 
the community and in the hearts of his 
friends and fellow citizens. 

We all knew Tim Conway as a man of 
great spirit and deep faith. He was a 
man in the great American tradition 
who, through his own drive and ambi- 
tion, attained success in life and who, 
through his sense of obligation and re- 
sponsibility, devoted his outstanding 
talents to the betterment of his commu- 
nity and fellow man. 

Tim was a dedicated Christian and 
leading Catholic layman who was award- 
ed papal honors as a knight of St. 
Gregory in 1963. He found great satis- 
faction in helping hundreds of needy 
through his position as director of Catho- 
35 3 Corp. of the diocese of Cleve- 
and. 

As a civic leader, Tim Conway utilized 
his talent for organization in many ways. 
He was director for years of our fine 
Cleveland zoo and an active supporter in 
its development. 

Tim’s interest in sports was well 
known. From a youthful sandlot player 
he became treasurer of the arena and of 
the Cleveland Hockey Club. He was a 
major stockholder in the Indians, and it 
pleased his fine Irish humor to note that 
he could again get into the games free, 
referring to the days as a boy that he 
and his pals would sneak into the old 
league park. His concern in helping the 
youth of Cleveland was evident in his 
support of a sandlot team, which was 
called the terror of the leagues. 

Tim Conway displayed his ambition 
and business acumen early in life when 
he joined the Fisher Foods Co. 50 years 
ago as a $16-a-week clerk, and his great 
drive and energy brought many improve- 
ments in the operations of his company, 
which grew to become a $100 million 
business as he rose to become president 
of the company. 

This man, Timothy J. Conway, was 
one of those rare persons who whole- 
heartedly gave of himself. Thousands 
of those whose lives he touched, directly 
or indirectly, join in paying homage to 
him and in extending heartfelt sym- 
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pathy to his family, whom we hope will 
take comfort in the knowledge that their 
grief and loss is shared by many. 


THE WHEAT ACT OF 1965 


Mr, GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PURCELL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
most of the past 20 years, America’s 
wheatgrowers have been subsidizing 
those of us who eat bread. Last year, 
as almost 20 years ago, the farmer's re- 
turn on the wheat in the bread we eat 
was less than 3 cents a loaf. 

But during that period, the price of 
bread has climbed steadily. The mar- 
keting spread has increased over 80 per- 
cent. Had farmers received an equal 
share in that increase, they would be 
receiving nearly $4 per bushel for the 
wheat in the bread Americans eat. 

That price—for wheat covered by do- 
mestic wheat marketing certificates— 
stands instead at barely $2 per bushel. 
It is clearly apparent that farmer’s prices 
have not governed bread prices. 

Without a wheat program it is prob- 
able that the farmer's average price 
would be near 90 cents per bushel for the 
wheat he could market. 

Over 50 percent of all wheatgrowers, 
with about 75 percent of the Nation’s 
wheat acreage have chosen to partici- 
pate in the voluntary wheat certificate 
plan during the 2 years it has been 
available. 

The merits of the voluntary program 
are widely recognized. The concepts of 
the program are more acceptable to 
farmers than were those of the manda- 
tory control plan, which was rejected in 
the last wheat referendum. 

The cost to the Government of oper- 
ating this program is about $300 million 
less per year than we have been paying 
in recent years. The certificate pro- 
visions raised farm income by $450 mil- 
lion above the level otherwise in pros- 
pect for 1964. Similar results are in 
prospect for the 1965 crop. Through 
voluntary acreage diversion and in- 
creased exports we have cut the burden- 
some surplus of wheat by 36 percent 
since 1961, 

Farm income from wheat at a level of 
$2.2 billion again this year as last, is 
barely the average of the past 10 years. 
It is painfully apparent that that aver- 
age is too low. Thousands of wheat- 
growers are on the verge of losing their 
farms. 

If we are to continue to enjoy the 
fruits of abundance produced at low 
cost through our system of efficient fam- 
ily farms, we are going to have to pay 
an American price for the wheat we eat. 
Much of the world regards American 
agriculture as the supreme achievement 
of our people and Government working 
together. We can no longer afford to 
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see efficient farm producers short- 
changed in our marketplaces. 

Today, the parity level at which wheat 
should be selling is in excess of $2.50 
per bushel. We can no longer afford to 
pay less for wheat for domestic use. 
Wheatgrowers can no longer afford to 
subsidize consumers to the extent they 
have in the past. 

The time has come that we must pay 
that price. If that price is translated 
into an increase of 1 cent per loaf in the 
price of bread, it will mean each of us 
paying only $1.35 per year to continue 
to buy food at less real cost than the 
people of any other country pay. It will 
be the financial salvation for thousands 
of family farms. 

The alternative is clear in the financial 
statements of wheatgrowers, and in the 
analysis of the men who lend them 
money with which to farm. 

Farmers have made a supreme effort 
to meet the financial challenge of a con- 
stant price level for their production. 
They have increased yields per acre of 
wheat by 50 percent since 1950. The 
gains they might have made have been 
offset by increased costs for almost 
everything they buy in increased quan- 
tities in order to raise production. 
Without an American price for an Amer- 
ican farm product, thousands of efficient, 
hard-working wheatgrowers can no 
longer survive. 

The mechanism to accomplish this 
imperative need is already in existence. 

A few simple changes in the voluntary 
wheat certificate plan in effect for 1964 
and 1965 can provide the price wheat- 
growers must have to survive. 

Today, I am introducing a bill that can 
effect those vital and imperative changes. 
The bill is proposed as the Wheat Act of 
1965 to continue, indefinitely, the volun- 
tary wheat certificate plan along the 
lines of the program we have had for the 
past 2 years. 

Important changes in the present leg- 
islation would, however, be provided. 

First, the price of wheat for domestic 
use would be set at $2.50 per bushel for 
1966. Thereafter, adjustment would be 
made as the Secretary determined to be 
appropriate, taking into consideration 
any change in the gross average hourly 
earnings for manufacturing labor. 

In addition, a 25-cent export certifi- 
cate on a minimum of 500 million bushels 
would be available to growers participat- 
ing in the program. 

There would be one other major 
change, in that the diversion payment 
plan would be eliminated. This would 
result in a further cut in Government 
costs for the program but would be more 
than offset by the increased value of the 
domestic wheat marketing certificates. 

The price support for wheat not ac- 
companied by marketing certificates 
would be at a level to be set in considera- 
tion of two factors, the world price of 
wheat, and the feeding value of wheat 
in relation to support levels for feed 
grains. 

The cost in terms of prices to consum- 
ers would be small. The savings in costs 
of Government operation of the program 
would be substantial. 
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With these changes, the program can 
provide farmers cooperating in the vol- 
untary certificate plan a price they must 
have to continue producing. It will be 
an important step toward providing the 
economic strength our family-farm sys- 
tem of agriculture requires and deserves. 


STATEMENT ON VIETNAM 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Nrx] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I feel it incum- 
bent upon me to bring certain pertinent 
observations to the attention of my col- 
leagues and to the citizens of our coun- 
try who are deeply interested in our rela- 
tionship with Vietnam. 

There are many loyal and outstanding 
Americans in my district, which is the 
Second District of Pennsylvania, who feel 
that immediate negotiations is the proper 
method of solving one of the most serious 
situations that the world faces today. 

I, therefore, incorporate their views as 
a part of my own statement. 

The explosive situation in Vietnam 
which now threatens the peace of the 
world grew out of the failure to stabilize 
the area along the lines proposed by the 
Geneva Agreements of 1954. Following 
the French defeat, the country was di- 
vided along the 17th parallel and an ex- 
change of populations took place. The 
Geneva agreements provided for free 
elections to be held in South Vietnam in 
1956 and ruled that no foreign troops 
were to be introduced. While the United 
States was not a signatory, we agreed to 
abide by these conditions. 

It was in the hope of encouraging the 
development of a popular, democratic, 
and stable government in South Vietnam 
that the United States took up its role in 
that blood-soaked country, supporting 
Ngo Dinh Diem as its Premier. 

Historical, political, religious, and sec- 
tional factors have prevented the devel- 
opment we sought. It is clear now that 
the Diem government was an obstacle 
to the political and economic reforms 
the South Vietnam people desperately 
needed. Had these reforms been insti- 
tuted, it is unlikely that the Vietcong 
could have developed their present 
strength, nor gained the popular support 
they now obviously command. 

Because of opposition by the Diem 
government, the free elections scheduled 
for 1956 did not take place. For the first 
6 years after 1954, despite the develop- 
ment of civil war, we limited ourselves to 
the small number of advisers permitted 
under the Geneva agreement. But be- 
tween 1961 and 1964, the character of our 
involvement changed both qualitatively 
and quantitatively, until now there are 
23,000 American troops in Vietnam—a 
clear violation of the prohibitions we 
agreed to in supporting the Geneva 
agreement. By whatever name we call 
it, we are now involved in an undeclared 
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war in Vietnam whose potentialities for 
escalation and for involvement with both 
the Chinese and Russians must make 
every thinking person pause to reflect. 

Senator Frank CHURCH, of Idaho, re- 
minded us in a speech in the Senate, Feb- 
ruary 17, that even in Korea, where the 
United States lost 157,000 dead and 
wounded and spent $18 billion, we had to 
go to the conference table. 

We have learned in Europe that there 
are sharp and specific differences be- 
tween the Communist and Socialist 
states, although all were once considered 
mobile satellites of Russia. Yet, we have 
made no such considerations or deduc- 
tions relevant to southeast Asia. We 
must realize that the Vietnamese, as well 
as citizens of other countries on the Chi- 
nese border, have feared and mistrusted 
the Chinese for centuries and that their 
desire to become dominated by China is 
hinged only to the last resort: they must 
have China to side with them in a war. 

Nowhere in the world today is it realis- 
tic to generalize about the Communists 
in a brush stroke, or to think of com- 
munism only in terms of the power plays 
made by Stalin after World War I. 
Senator CHURCH stated in his February 
17 speech: 

The reasons why our policy has failed to 
produce the desired results in so many parts 
of Asia and Africa is that there is so different 
an attitude in Asia and Africa toward the 
Western World. These continents have just 
emerged from centuries of colonial bondage. 


We must reconcile ourselves to this 
fact. 

We have expressed fear that accom- 
modation to the natural forces that ex- 
ist in Vietnam would mean “losing face.” 
We must very soon realize that this no- 
tion is incorrect, that accommodating a 
Vietnam deciding its own destiny is the 
only way to save face. I think French 
Premier Charles de Gaulle offers us the 
best example of graceful withdrawal. 
Certainly no ally of ours is more con- 
scious of prestige and saving face. He 
did know when it was time to free France 
from a bloody and costly war, and to al- 
low Algeria to work out its own system 
of self-government. Among our lead- 
ers who were aware of the realistic neces- 
sity for France to face up to its respon- 
sibility and negotiate a settlement in Al- 
geria was Senator John Kennedy, whose 
speech for a free Algeria could be ap- 
plicable to Vietnam today. 

Is it possible that Ho Chi Minh could 
control 5,000 Vietcong troops who have 
moved into South Vietnam, even if he 
wanted to? And what of the 35,000 
hard-core fighters of the Vietcong? It 
was they who fought the French before 
and are now fighting us. Can we con- 
sider them so tightly tied to Hanoi or to 
Peiping or to Moscow? I think not. 
This is a guerrilla war and the guerrilla 
troops are Vietnamese. 

To those who think that now is not 
the time to negotiate a peace settlement, 
I would like to refer to a talk of U.N. 
Secretary General U Thant, February 
24, In his plea for negotiations now, he 
asserted, the American public does not 
know all the facts, stating that “in times 
of war and of hostilities the first casualty 
is truth.” In urging negotiations, he 
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did not advocate an immediate with- 
drawal of American troops from South 
Vietnam. He said that stability had 
to be established first. Nevertheless, 
chances for a settlement grow dimmer 
with each passing day, for no talk of set- 
tlement is brought to the conference 
table. 

As our bombing moves into the north, 
it becomes more likely that Vietnam will 
have to respond militarily. Our business 
of reprisal raids which destroy a greater 
amount of human life and property than 
were destroyed in the Vietcong raid orig- 
inally, unfortunately lead us to think of 
the retaliation of the Nazis during World 
War II, when they killed 10 members of 
the French resistance whenever a Ger- 
man soldier was killed. I am not saying 
that our responses recently were even 
nearly as inhumane in intent as the 
Nazi’s retaliations, but I do remind you 
that this kind of total retaliation to peo- 
ple fighting for a cause can only intensify 
the struggle materially and psychologi- 
cally and, in this case, when a settlement 
must inevitably be hoped for in the 
hearts of all of us, this procedure only 
lessens the chances for peace. 

In response to bombings, the Vietcong 
is best able to strike on the ground, and 
very possibly is able to successfully strike 
the capital, Saigon, and if we send in 
American troops, we can expect Chinese 
troops. Then we must contend with 
China, whether on the battlefield or at 
the conference table. With a spreading 
war, negotiation becomes more difficult 
and use of nuclear weapons becomes a 
more likely and monstrous possibility. 

We who want peace, and who refuse to 
admit that a major war is inevitable, 
must see that now is the point in time 
when we must come to grips with the 
possibilities for peace. Conference table 
sessions have never been so eminently 
needed. 

A cease-fire should not require an im- 
mediate withdrawal of troops, until such 
time as the United Nations can shoulder 
more of the existing responsibilities. A 
peace with these conditions, retention of 
Americans in South Vietnam, should be 
negotiated now and the troops must be 
the emissaries of this peace. This is the 
way to save face. 


RACIAL BIAS, BRUTALITY IS A 
NATIONAL TRAGEDY 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MOELLER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States spoke last 
night for all responsible Americans when 
he declared that there must be no fur- 
ther delay or compromise in the struggle 
to extend full voting rights to those of 
our people whose skins happen to be 
dark. 

I support the proposed legislation to 
insure equal voting rights for all qualified 
men and women. I support it line by 
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line, paragraph by paragraph and sec- 
tion by section. I support the spirit and 
substance of this long overdue and 
critically needed measure. And I stand 
ready, willing, and anxious to accept the 
President's challenge that we work long 
hours, nights, and weekends to pass it 
into law. 

It is a national tragedy that legislation 
of this kind is required at all. The Con- 
stitution of the United States already 
guarantees our people the right to vote, 
regardless of color and regardless of place 
of residency. The Constitution does not 
say that the State of Alabama or the 
State of Mississippi, for example, are ac- 
corded special dispensation to trample 
on the rights of Negro citizens, 

The 15th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion does specifically state, in language 
easy to understand, that: 

1. The right of the citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

2. The Congress shall have the power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


Let Congress heed the command of the 
Constitution. For the right to vote has 
been denied to Negro citizens for decade 
after decade, for generation after gen- 
eration. It has been denied them by sub- 
terfuge and by trickery. It has been 
denied them through naked aggression 
and soul-searing repression. It is being 
denied them today in Selma, Ala., and all 
the other Selmas of America. 

I have nothing but admiration for the 
wave after wave of Negroes that have 
marched resolutely against tear gas 
bombs and police dogs, who have will- 
ingly risked death, injury, and imprison- 
ment to secure what is already theirs— 
the right to vote. 

And I have nothing but contempt, last- 
ing and utter contempt for the bitter and 
cruel little men, the rabble-rousers and 
spreaders of hate and dissension who 
have drawn the line in the dust and de- 
creed that come hell or high water the 
Negro will go on being treated as little 
more than cattle. 

The United States is one nation, in- 
divisible. The entire country suffers 
when a good man is beaten to death in 
Alabama, when three young Americans 
are murdered in Mississippi for the 
“crime” of practicing Americanism, 
when the civil liberties of a whole race 
are violated. 

The United States, as a whole, suffers 
when the Wallaces and the Barnetts and 
other men of their ilk defy the Constitu- 
tion and all that it stands for. 

These “ugly Americans” glibly try to 
defend their irresponsible actions by cry- 
ing “States rights” and by charging that 
the civil rights movement is a “Commu- 
nist plot.” But there is no defense 
against the deliberate provocation of 
hate and dissension, there is no defense 
against wanton brutality, there is no de- 
fense against the systematic enslavement 
of an entire race of people. 

The outright falsehood that the civil 
rights movement is being directed by the 
Communists has been demolished by no 
less an authority than the Honorable J. 
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Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and this Nation’s 
foremost expert on the workings of com- 
munism. He said this in a speech as 
recently as December 12, 1964, in New 
York City: 

Let me emphasize that the American civil 
rights movement is not, has never been, 
dominated by the Communists—because the 
overwhelming majority of civil rights leaders 
in this country, both Negro and white, have 
recognized and rejected communism as a 
menace to the freedoms of all. 


But Mr. Hoover did say, in the same 
speech: 

We must be ever alert to the activities of 
the Klu Klux Klan and the racist groups 
that would trample upon the rights of their 
fellow man. These cowardly jackals, who 
attack only the weak and the outnumbered, 
have earned the contempt of every genuine 
American. * * * Concerted effort, under- 
standing, logic, and reason must prevail over 
hate, bigotry, and intolerance. 


Mr. Speaker, I subscribe to every word 
said by Mr. Hoover in this connection. 
I say myself that the Wallaces and the 
Barnetts are doing more to aid the cause 
of communism than all the imaginary 
Communist agents that they profess to 
see in the civil rights movement. 

Now, I repeat my strong support of the 
administration’s voter registration bill. 
I think also that the time has long since 
come when the Federal Government 
must move and move promptly to guar- 
antee the safety of all our people. 

I think that the murder or beating of 
any American exercising his right of 
petition under the Constitution should be 
made a Federal crime. It is obvious 
that some States have no intention of 
prosecuting the “cowardly jackal” that 
Mr. Hoover referred to in his speech of 
December 12. 

I think that State officials themselves 
who maliciously and willfully defy the 
Constitution and the Courts should be 
dealt with in the same manner as any 
other individual who commits crimes 
against the Government. 

In short, the time has come to serve 
unmistakable notice that the greatest 
government on earth no longer will per- 
mit the subjugation and degradation of 
the citizens it is sworn to protect. 

The racial issue has been fanned, en- 
flamed, and kept alive for more than 100 
years now by self-serving extremists 
and “supremacy” organizations. They 
have succeeded in pitting race against 
race and region against region. They 
have made a mockery of the only reason 
this country was founded—and that 
reason, unique in history, was to 
“establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, and secure the blessings of liber- 
ty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

But a full 20 percent of our people are 
strangers to equal justice; 20 percent of 
our people do not live in tranquility; 20 
percent of our people have been rigidly 
denied the blessings of liberty. 

This Nation has been able to find ways 
to plumb the ocean depths and explore 
the mysteries of the universe; it has dis- 
covered cures for many “incurable” dis- 
eases and has succeeded in harnessing 
the energy of nature and putting it to 
work for the good of mankind. Our 
America has grown and progressed 
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and prospered as no other country has 
since the dawn of history. 

But, we still have not learned the sim- 
ple truth of the Golden Rule; we still 
have not learned to live in peace and 
harmony with our fellow citizens; we 
still blindly refuse to recognize the dig- 
nity of man. 

I am convinced, however, that the 
darkness of intolerance and bigotry is 
waning. I think that good people every- 
where—North and South—are just plain 
sick and tired of the hate and suspicion 
and disunity that comes in unending 
torrents from sick and twisted minds. 

America has accomplished much in the 
last 180 years. But its greatest and 
most desirable accomplishment still lies 
ahead, just over the horizon. And that 
accomplishment will be the binding up of 
the wounds that split and divide our 
country. Then we can get on about the 
business of making this truly the land 
of liberty and opportunity. Most Amer- 
icans will settle for nothing less. 


SITUS PICKETING BILL 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is ‘there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the situs picketing bill which I 
have introduced today has been pending 
before the Congress of the United States 
for many years. The problem to which it 
is addressed arose in April 1949, when 
the National Labor Relations Board made 
its unfortunate decision in the Denver 
Building and Construction Trades case 
(82 NLRB 1195). From that date, some 
16 years ago, the injunctive processes of 
the courts have been employed to limit 
seriously the economic rights of the trade 
unions in the building and construction 
industry. 

A situs picketing bill to restore the eco- 
nomic rights of the building and con- 
struction trades unions has been pending 
before the Congress for many years. 
Such legislation has received strong sup- 
port from both sides of the aisle. I refer 
to the message of President Eisenhower 
dated January 11, 1954, in which he rec- 
ommended “that the act be clarified by 
making it explicit that concerted action 
against an employer on a construc- 
tion project who, together with other 
employers, is engaged in work on the site 
of the project, will not be treated as a 
secondary boycott.” Similar messages 
were sent on January 23, 1958, and Jan- 
uary 28, 1959. 

The bill has, of course, had the strong 
support of both the Kennedy and John- 
son administrations. 

It will be recalled that a commitment 
was made during the course of the en- 
actment of Landrum-Griffin for the con- 
sideration of this legislation by the 
House and the Senate. This commit- 
ment was made formally on the pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
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105, part 14, page 17901, when then Sen- 
ator Kennedy, our late President, stated: 

I have received the assurances of the ma- 
jority leader [Mr. Johnson] and the minority 
leader [Mr. DRESEN] that if the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare reports the bill 
[situs picketing bill] they will schedule it. 
Likewise, both the Speaker of the House [the 
late Mr. Rayburn] and Representative HAL- 
LECK have said that they will use their in- 
fluence to secure a rule for the consideration 
of the bill if the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor reports it. 


The bill came on for consideration by 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor which favorably reported the bill 
in report No. 1556 of the 86th Congress, 
2d session—parts 1 and 2. The legisla- 
tion did not proceed further, however, 
because of a difference within the labor 
movement concerning the drafting of 
certain words in the bill. 

Iam pleased to state that at the recent 
Executive Council Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor-Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations an agreement 
was reached between the various groups 
in the labor movement on the drafting of 
the bill. Specifically, the Building and 
Construction Trades Department has 
agreed with the Industrial Union De- 
partment on the resolution of the issue 
and the executive council of the AFL- 
CIO has approved the agreement and 
stated its support for the legislation. 

There is substantial opinion that the 
Supreme Court of the United States may 
have relied too heavily on the adminis- 
trative expertise of the National Labor 
Relations Board in its decision of the 
Denver Building Trades case. It must 
be remembered that the Denver Building 
Trades case arose early in the adminis- 
tration of the act by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Perhaps the clearest legal justification 
for the bill is to be found in the excellent 
legal reasoning stated by Judge Fahy, a 
former General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and a former 
Solicitor General of the United States, 
who wrote the unanimous opinion of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia in this very Denver Building 
and Construction Trades Council case 
wherein Judge Fahy concluded that the 
picketing at the site of construction was 
not a true secondary boycott. Judge 
Fahy stated the issue and its appro- 
priate resolution as follows: 

The final problem, therefore, is to deter- 
mine whether the action here was of a sec- 
ondary or primary character. If the former 
the Board properly ordered its cessation. If 
the latter its order should not be approved. 
The usual secondary boycott or strike is 
against one who is not a party to the original 
dispute. It is designed to cause a neutral 
to cease doing business with, or to bring 
pressure upon the one with whom labor has 
the dispute. It seeks to enlist this outside 
influence to force an employer to make peace 
with the employees or labor organization 
contesting with him. The situation before 
us is not of this character. The picketing 
and resulting strike were at the premises 
of the contractor where the subcontractor's 
men were at work. It grew out of a contro- 
versy over the conduct of the contractor 
in participating in the bringing of the non- 
union men onto the job as well as over the 
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conduct of the electrical subcontractor in 
employing them. The purpose of the council 
was to render the particular job all union. 
It was not to require [electrical subcon- 
tractor] Gould & Preisner to unionize their 
shop located elsewhere or to bring pressure 
against [general contractor] Doose & Lintner 
at any other place because of the employ- 
ment of Gould & Preisner at Bannock Street. 
Accordingly the object was not in any literal 
sense to require Doose & Lintner to cease 
doing business with Gould & Preisner. The 
pressure was limited to the one job, which 
was picketed as a whole to make it wholly 
union and in protest against the employment 
there of the nonunion electricians. 
* * * * * 

To require the contractor to cease the 
interwoven activities that the close relation- 
ship between it and the subcontractor in- 
volves, leaving it free to buy goods from the 
subcontractor, sell to it, and employ it in 
other locations, is not to require the con- 
tractor to cease doing business with the 
subcontractor (18 LC 178, 161-3) . 


I belive the Congress of the United 
States will be rectifying an ancient in- 


justice when it enacts the situs picketing 
bill. 


FOREIGN AID DISCUSSION IN 
SPEAKERS DINING ROOM ON 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. FRASER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row, Wednesday, March 17, at 3 p.m., 
will be held the first in a series of meet- 
ings open to the Members of the House to 
discuss our foreign aid program. Three 
Republican and three Democratic mem- 
bers of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
have joined in sponsoring this meeting 
in the belief that the aid program is of 
interest to the entire House. 

Tomorrow, Wednesday, Jack Vaughn, 
the new Assistant Secretary of State for 
Latin America, and Bill Rogers, Deputy 
Coordinator, Alliance for Progress, will 
discuss aid in Latin America. 

The discussion will be held in the 
Speakers Dining Room at 3 o'clock to 
enable us to be near the floor if a rollcall 
should develop. I hope that my col- 
leagues here in the House will join with 
us in this effort to become better 
acquainted with the foreign aid program 
in Latin America. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT RESEARCH 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Dun- 
can of Oregon). Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MILLER] is recognized for 
45 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the recent Select Commit- 
tee on Government Research, more often 
referred to as the Elliott Committee, I 
wish to acknowledge the contribution 
made by this committee in the gathering 
of information relating to Federal re- 
search. 

The reports of the select committee are 
informative and useful. 

We on the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics are studying them care- 
fully as well as scrutinizing the conclu- 
sions drawn and recommendations made. 

At the same time, I have indicated 
that I hold certain reservations in re- 
gard to three of the select committee’s 
reports. 

In study No. 1, entitled “Administra- 
tion of Research and Development 
Grants,” I appended my reservations as 
additional views. These are on record as 
part of the report. 

My reservations concerning study No. 
6, entitled “Impact of Federal Research 
and Development Programs,” and study 
No. 10, entitled “National Goals and 
Policies,” have been noted in a letter 
to Chairman ELLTorr which was pub- 
lished as a part of study No. 10. They 
have not been explained, however, due 
to the fact that the reports were so late 
in formulation that there was not suffi- 
cient time to file separate views prior to 
publication deadlines. 

Had time permitted, I should have ap- 
pended different viewpoints then those 
contained in the reports themselves. 

At this point, of course, I cannot bring 
out separate views under the select com- 
mittee’s aegis, but I feel compelled, non- 
theless, to put my reflections on record. 
ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE IMPACT OF 

FEDERAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The impact of Federal research and 
development has been examined in study 
No. 6 primarily in terms of immediate 
and explicit influences on our communi- 
ties, institutions, and national economy. 

But these concrete effects have been 
identified mainly in quantitative terms, 
while by far the most far-reaching ef- 
fects concern changes in the quality of 
American life through a continued rise 
in living standards and significant 
changes in our culture. 

A few examples may suggest how pro- 
found has been this indirect impact of 
Federal research and development: 

In transportation—jet travel with 
speed, safety, and economy. 

In energy production—with civilian 
nuclear power now a reality, thus assur- 
ing future availability of low-cost power. 

In medicine—with improved public 
health, a longer life free of debility and 
disease 


In development of water resources— 
providing increasing supplies of fresh 
water where and when needed to meet 
a growing population. 

In communication—with miniaturized 
electronics that increase reliability and 
decrease cost of voice, picture, and data 
traffic, with satellites promising a world- 
wide service. 

In agriculture—with a bounty of food 
that in quantity, quality, and variety 
provides unparalleled nutrition, even an 
embarrassment of riches. 
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In computers—that permit handling 
of vast quantities of information, even- 
tually leading to automated libraries. 

In management—through such tools 
as the Pert method, that lower costs and 
assure production schedules. 

In the development of materials—of 
lighter weight, corrosion-resistance, and 
greater strength—that serves a variety 
of structural and product needs. 

Notwithstanding these material ad- 
vances, Federal research and develop- 
ment has had its most significant impact 
through the development of human capi- 
tal—scientists and engineers in univer- 
sities, industry, and Government who 
help advance the frontier of knowledge 
about the world around us, who have 
maintained U.S. superiority in science 
and who continue to take initiative to 
convert this understanding to technology 
to serve all mankind. 

The select committee’s report treats 
these facets of the R. & D. contribution to 
our society superficially at best and thus 
to this extent, in my judgment, it is de- 
ficient. 

I note that the select committee’s spe- 
cial advisory panels apparently were not 
satisfied with the report either. 

At least this sentence appears in the 
report’s preface: 

Neither the recitation of specific references 
nor the citing of bibliographies nor the list- 
ings of members of the committee’s advisory 
panels should indicate that those sources 
are responsible for or necessarily even in 
agreement with the statement or recom- 
mendations of this report. 


Since the select committee never met 
as a committee, except for 8 days of 
hearings in late 1963, either to consider 
reports or for any other purpose that I 
am aware of, I am not certain what was 
troubling the advisory panels in regard 
to this report. It is possible, however, 
that some of their reservations are sim- 
ilar to mine. 


DISSENT RE NATIONAL GOALS AND POLICIES 


With respect to the select committee’s 
final report No. 10, “National Goals and 
Policies,” I do not agree with the pri- 
mary recommendations made for con- 
gressional reorganization. 

To begin with, it strikes me as some- 
what curious that in a report dealing 
with the very broad topic of national 
goals and policies, the only concrete pro- 
posals are for: First, continuing the se- 
lect committee; or second, creating a new 
joint committee on research policy; and 
third, forming a new subcommittee on 
technical programs within the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee—plus a few 
procedural changes which would involve 
mainly these same new congressional en- 
tities. 

I should have imagined that the select 
committee would discover some deficien- 
cies beyond the congressional function 
in the “National Goals and Policies” area 
of R. & D. which might also be the sub- 
ject of a specific proposal. 

In any case, I would be derelict in my 
duties as chairman of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics if I did not 
register with the House a strong dissent 
to the proposals made in this report. 

In my judgment they are, for the most 
part, not only unnecessary but unwise. 
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The early chapters of this report dis- 
close a considerable familiarity with the 
background of science policy questions 
and a commendable insight into many of 
the problems which exist within the Gov- 
ernment regarding science and tech- 
nology. 

However, in connection with the con- 
clusions and proposals contained in part 
3 of the report there are a number of seri- 
ous difficulties. 

First. The recommendations for the 
formation of a Joint Committee on Sci- 
ence Policy would appear to be in direct 
contravention to the jurisdiction estab- 
lished by the House in 1958 for the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics and, 
quite possibly, for several other standing 
committees. 

This seems to be true, even though the 
report describes the recommended policy 
committee as purely nonlegislative and 
supplemental only to existing commit- 
tees. 

For example: 

When the prospective duties of the 
Joint Committee on Science Policy are 
studied, it will be found that they incor- 
porate many activities in which the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics is 
already engaged and with which it is 
charged by House rule. 

I should like to repeat what was said 
by the report of the Rules Committee in 
setting up the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics: 

The purpose and reason for this resolution 
is to set up a committee having full and com- 
plete jurisdiction in a broad area that has 
come to have greater significance in recent 


years. 

Aside from the spectacular developments 
which are being made in space research 
+ + + Mankind has reached that stage in 
the development of science and the indus- 
trial arts where Government must, as a mat- 
ter of survival, give new emphasis and at- 
tention to basic research. 

Legislative action in those fields is certain 
to become a matter of greater frequency and 
greater importance in the near future. We 
think we have come to the time when a com- 
mittee with across-the-board jurisdiction in 
this area should be established. 


And I would like to point out that the 
rule itself gives to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, among other 
things, overall jurisdiction of “scientific 
research and development,” rule 11, sec- 
tion 17. 

Now let me be specific. The functions 
7 the proposed joint committee would 


First. Evaluating unnecessary gaps, 
duplications, and overlaps in agency 
functions and programs. 

Our committee is already involved in 
this insofar as the missions of NASA and 
the space activities of the Defense De- 
partment are concerned, 

For example, as a direct result of our 
committee inquiries we have seen a joint 
program of biomedicine developed be- 
tween NASA and the Air Force where 
originally two parallel and duplicative 
programs existed. 

For similar reasons the Air Force cre- 
ated its Office of Manned Space Flight 
which operates directly and in conjunc- 
tion with NASA’s Office of Manned Space 
Flight in an effort to mutualize the in- 
terests of these two agencies. 
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Our committee also assumes this role 
with relation to the National Science 
Foundation and the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

Together, all these various activities 
account for a very high percentage of the 
Federal research budget. 

The balance of this function, of course, 
is handled by other standing committees 
charged specifically with the research 
affairs of the other Government agen- 
cies—plus the Government Operations 
Committee. 

Second. Assessing the impact of the 
total research and development program 
on broad policy questions, resources, and 
specific aspects of the private sector. 

Our Subcommittee on Science, Re- 
search, and Development has been heav- 
ily engaged in this area ever since its 
creation. 

Moreover, its efforts have been care- 
fully and sharply directed and they are 
beginning to bear fruit—a testimonial 
to the advantages of a rifle over a shot- 
gun approach. 

Third. Relating non-mission-oriented 
basic research programs to national goals 
of educational and scientific excellence 
and seeing to their support. 

Our committee has had an intensive 
study underway in this field under a spe- 
cial contract with the National Academy 
of Sciences. The study will be submitted 
to the Congress by the Academy this 
spring. 

It is, however, only the first of a num- 
ber of important studies we contemplate 
in this field. From them appropriate 
legislation may grow. 

Fourth. Balancing the total Federal 
research and development program in 
terms of specific objectives, the nature of 
research, limitations on resources, and 
long- and short-term national needs. 

Our committee has long since been ac- 
tive in this area, having worked out new 
methods of assistance through several 
outside groups. 

One of these is the committee’s blue- 
ribbon Panel on Research Management 
which has been operating quietly but 
effectively for over a year. 

Another is the National Science Foun- 
dation which, at the committee’s request, 
has begun a continuing review and over- 
sight of the Nation’s scientific educa- 
tional processes. The first of the NSF's 
reports was recently submitted to the 
committee. 

Fifth. Overseeing the coordination of 
agency programs and policies to avoid 
damaging conflicts, and the promotion 
of effective allocation of research and 
development resources. 

From an operational standpoint this 
is largely a function of the Federal Coun- 
cil for Science and Technology and the 
Office of Science and Technology. 

Our full committee and our Science 
Subcommittee have both been working 
closely with OST in efforts to assure con- 
gressional recognition of the inherent 
problems in this field. 

In addition, the joint committee would 
supposedly be concerned with science 
policy—which is mainly a matter deal- 
ing with criteria and adequacy of sup- 
port for science resources, such as the 
development and planning of basic re- 
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search, facilities, and science-engineer- 
ing education. 

Such considerations, on the executive 
side, clearly fall within the mission of 
the National Science Foundation, which 
is specifically the responsibility of the 
Committeee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 

The same appears true in connection 
with the data and statistics required in 
policymaking matters. 

This also is a specific function of the 
National Science Foundation and, hence, 
of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

The joint committee would presum- 
ably be concerned with long-range plan- 
ning of scientific programs in all fields 
of science. 

While, on the executive side, this is a 
responsibility of the Office of Science and 
Technology, that Office in turn looks to 
the National Science Foundation to de- 
velop methodology for planning and the 
collection of information from all agen- 
cies, plus on occasion, the preparation of 
specific policy proposals. 

Thus while the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, which necessarily was 
forced to concentrate on the space pro- 
gram in the early years of its existence, 
has only relatively recently accentuated 
its science policy functions, it is, none- 
theless, and has for several years been 
operating in the fields recommended for 
this proposed joint committee. 

Second. Insofar as the proposed joint 
committee’s functions relate to the col- 
lection, dissemination and analysis of 
information to all committees of the 
House, this would appear specifically to 
duplicate the work being undertaken by 
the new Science Policy Research Divi- 
sion which has been set up recently 
within the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress. 

This new Division, now developing un- 
der the direction of Dr. Edward Wenk, 
has been created at least partly in re- 
sponse to the work of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics and its recom- 
mendations for a strengthened science 
and technology arm within the Library. 

Third. The report assumes that the 
formulation of science policy in the ex- 
ecutive branch is on its way to becoming 
cohesive and well ordered and needs only 
a focal point in the House to which it 
can transmit its views as a whole. 

The assumption, however, does not 
necessarily hold. 

The Office of Science and Technology, 
which is the main channel of technologi- 
cal liaison between the executive and 
legislative branches, is somewhat experi- 
mental in its present form and has been 
in existence for only a short time. It can 
hardly be said that even the most effec- 
tive liaison with this office would, of it- 
self, solve the kind of problems we are 
discussing here. 

At the same time, as I have mentioned, 
the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics has been working very closely with 
the Office of Science and Technology 
ever since it was created. 

We have been endeavoring to improve 
the executive legislative relationship 
through this medium and I believe we 
are succeeding remarkably well. 
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We are continually working with the 
director of the office and its staff in 
seeking to identify and iron out the most 
serious snags in the Government-science 
complex. 

Fourth. Except in cases where special 
congressional committees have been set 
up specifically to review the organiza- 
tion of Congress, I can recall no prece- 
dent where a special committee of the 
House has undertaken to recommend 
how the structure of an existing stand- 
ing committee should be formed and 
operated. 

This, in effect, is what the report 
does when it undertakes to suggest that 
the Government Operations Committee 
should revise its subcommittee structure 
by the addition of a new Subcommittee 
on Technical Programs. 

While it is not my place to object to 
the Subcommittee on Technical Pro- 
grams, it appears to me that the Elliott 
formula would ascribe to this group a 
number of functions in connection with 
the management of Federal research and 
development programs similar to those 
which our Subcommittee on Science, Re- 
search, and Development has been as- 
signed and performing intensively for 
over a year and a half. 

I do not for a moment question the 
right of the Government Operations 
Committee to perform its watchdog func- 
tions with regard to research and devel- 
opment as with any other phase of Fed- 
eral activity. 

I do wish to emphasize, however, that 
questions of managerial policy which 
affect our Federal research and develop- 
ment program, as well as the assign- 
ment of program and resources priorities, 
manpower, cost trends, the review of 
technical progress, and so forth, are mat- 
ters which are of great concern to our 
committee. 

We intend to continue our own activi- 
ties in these areas and others. 

Obviously, we cannot ignore our re- 
sponsibility because the work of other 
committees may touch on certain mat- 
ters of mutual interest. 

Fifth. It may well be that there is a 
need in the Senate for a committee 
charged with duties and responsibilities 
similar to those of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics in the House. 

If this is so, however, it would appear 
to be a matter for the Senate itself to 
decide. 

In any case, it is obvious to me that 
the formation of a new Joint Committee 
on Science Policy, even if it performed a 
useful function so far as the Senate is 
concerned, would amount to an unneces- 
sary overlap so far as the House is con- 
cerned. 

Sixth. Admittedly, science is a part 
of the activities of a number of congres- 
sional committees, but so are many oth- 
er basic factors such as education, law, 
social behavior, communications, and so 
on. 

If we were to create a Joint Commit- 
tee on Science Policy, would not this serve 
as a precedent for creating a host of sim- 
ilar committees in the future? 

We might as well, for example, have a 
Joint Committee on Educational Policy, 
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a Joint Committee on Judicial Policy, a 
Joint Committee on Social Behavior, a 
Joint Committee on Industrial Policy, a 
Joint Committee on Communications and 
Transportation, and perhaps many 
others. 

Comparison with the Joint Economic 
Committee as a precedent is not con- 
vincing. When that committee was cre- 
ated no economic committee existed in 
either branch of Congress. Today a Sci- 
ence Committee does exist in the House. 

Seventh. The recommendations for 
new committees would add appreciably 
to the cost of operating the legislative 
branch at a time when the administra- 
tion is committed to a tightening of the 
national budget. 

For these and perhaps other reasons, 
I cannot subscribe to the proposals con- 
tained in the select committee’s final re- 
port. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to make two observations on per- 
tinent matter which has appeared in the 
press. 

The first is directed to comments ap- 
pearing in the January 8 issue of 
Science magazine. 

Since this article was placed in the 
Recorp by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ANDERSON], since it reproduced 
again in the staff résumé of the Elliott 
committee activities, and since it is 
wholly inaccurate with respect to my 
reservations concerning the select com- 
mittee’s reports, I feel constrained to 
straighten out the matter. 

The article stated that my reserva- 
tions “were, in most cases, related to con- 
clusions that the space program, for 
which MILLER’s committee bears respon- 
sibility in the House, may not be as 
comprehensive a national blessing as 
Space Agency men make it out to be.” 

My reservations have been stated. 
They have nothing whatever to do with 
allegations concerning the Government's 
space program. 

I am well aware of the fact that some 
people think our space program is 
siphoning off research talent and money. 

This is a possibility. We on the Science 
Committee are not unconcerned about 
the matter. 

On the other hand, we do not want to 
see the space program hurt on the basis 
of unsupported charges. To date this 
is all we have. And the tentative prob- 
ing of the select committee in this area 
has produced little, if anything, of sub- 
stance. 

My second observation results from a 
letter written by our former colleague 
from Alabama (Mr. Elliott) to the New 
York Times and published January 2. 

The select committee chairman con- 
cluded with these words: 

If the Select Committee is not revived, I 
sincerely hope that some other entity, pref- 
erably in the Congress, will make Govern- 
ment’s research and development its primary 
interest. 


In view of the House rules which spe- 
cifically assign this interest to the Com- 


mittee on Science and Astronautics, the 
statement astonishes me a bit. 


But I would like to ease the fears of 
my good friend from Alabama. We are— 
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and have been—complying with his 
hopes. ; 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, it 
may be informative for new Members 
of Congress and helpful for other Mem- 
bers as well to review the background 
and activities of the Subcommittee on 
Science, Research, and Development of 
the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, which I have the privilege 
to serve as chairman. I should also like 
to take this opportunity to sketch some 
of our plans to extend the inquiry we 
began last session on how science and 
engineering may best serve this Nation. 

We stand at the threshold of a new 
age. For the first time in more than a 
generation, the emphasis of the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union message was 
on peaceful objectives. The national 
attention has been directed, not on big- 
ger defense budgets, but on ways of im- 
proving the economic and social welfare 
of the whole population. For in his 
message, the President urged that we 
begin a new quest: 

To seek the unity of man with the world 
he has built—with the knowledge that can 
save or destroy him—with the cities which 
can stimulate or stifle him—with the wealth 
and machines which can enrich or menace 
his spirit. 

We seek to establish a harmony between 
man and society which will allow each of 
us to enlarge the meaning of his life and 
all of us to elevate the quality of our 
civilization. 


This is not to say that our national 
security will be jeopardized. The safety 
and well-being of our own country will 
always be our first aim. Substantial ex- 
penditures will still be needed to main- 
tain our country’s military superiority 
as the only route to peace. But in the 
President’s view, our imagination, our 
energies, and our wealth can and should 
be mobilized for other purposes. 

In looking toward the goals expressed 
by the President, the Congress will have 
reason to consider how science and engi- 
neering will contribute to their achieve- 
ment, just as science and engineering 
has provided us with military might. 

We must assure for every citizen an 
opportunity to attain his maximum po- 
tential, and the best kind of education 
possible. We must seek ways to length- 
en life through research concerning 
those diseases which claim prematurely 
so large a toll. We must strive to de- 
velop ways to utilize our vast nuclear 
power for peaceful civilian purposes, and 
we must strengthen and extend the test 
ban treaties. We must use our resources 
to retrain individuals whose livelihood 
is threatened by automation. We must 
meet domestic problems in transporta- 
tion, in environmental pollution, and 
problems overseas of still too many un- 
derfed. The list of unfinished business 
before us is long, and the role of science, 
research, and development in helping 
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bring about the society we seek occupies 
a place of first importance. 

Funds requested for research and de- 
velopment activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the next fiscal year are 
about $15.5 billion. This sum is ap- 
proximately $10 billion more than we 
were spending 10 years ago, on the aver- 
age having increased about $1 billion 
each year. It represents about one- 
quarter of our annual allocable expendi- 
tures, exclusive of fixed charges in the 
budget for interest, veterans’ benefits, 
subsidies, and prior-year commitments 
for capital expenditures. 

The size and continued growth of our 
research and development budget has 
been major evidence of recognition by 
the Congress that science and technology 
will continue to be a potent influence in 
achieving our national goals for the in- 
definite future. But these opportunities 
and challenges, not too surprisingly, 
have been accompanied by problems. 
The rapid increase has created difficult 
problems in priority setting and in fiscal 
and technological management. It is no 
wonder that Congress has grown in- 
creasingly concerned about how choices 
are made on what we spend these funds 
for, and how well that money is being 
spent. 

The Federal Government is at present 
funding about 70 percent of the Nation's 
total research and development effort. 
Consequently, a high percentage of the 
available scientific and engineering 
manpower, much of it talented and high- 
ly trained, has necessarily been engaged 
in military-oriented projects rather than 
industrial, civilian-oriented activities. 

The intensification of federally funded 
activities in universities and in industry 
has resulted in a scientific establishment 
without peer. But with graduate educa- 
tion and research in science and educa- 
tion increasingly dependent upon Fed- 
eral funds, these funds challenge the 
independence and integrity of these in- 
stitutions. 

Certain industries—the space indus- 
try, for example—depend almost exclu- 
sively on Federal funds. Yet all regions 
do not participate proportionately in this 
endeavor. 

Traditional means of congressional 
surveillance of programs cannot be used 
for such Federal projects as meteorology, 
oceanography, or natural resources 
where the scope involves 5 or even 15 dif- 
ferent agencies. In fact, a significant 
aspect of this problem is the impossibility 
of monitoring programs in conventional 
terms, either basic research programs 
where the outcome is not subject to pre- 
diction, or development programs where 
unforeseen difficulties preclude accurate 
cost estimates and performance guaran- 
tees. It is naive to suppose otherwise. 

Finally, certain misunderstandings 
about the components of research and 
development have added to congressional 
concern. The lumping of research, both 
basic and applied, and development into 
one category only muddies the water. 
Cuts in basic research activities have 
been defended on the grounds that we 
are spending too much money for re- 
search and development when in reality 
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it is the development portion of the ag- 
gregate that is really costly. Misunder- 
standings have arisen too because of the 
difficulty in distinguishing between basic 
research and applied research, between 
short-term objectives and long-term 
investments. Advancing man’s knowl- 
edge about the world around us is dif- 
ferent from applying that knowledge to 
serve society. The motivation is dif- 
ferent; risks of failure and funds re- 
quired are different; processes of deci- 
sionmaking and priority setting are 
different. Many witnesses spoke to this 
question during deliberations in the pre- 
ceding Congress, and if our subeommit- 
tee has succeeded in impressing upon 
Members of Congress and the general 
public the necessity for recognizing the 
various component parts of R. & D, ex- 
penditures, we shall have performed a 
useful service. 

Concern over these and other aspects 
of the problem was responsible for sev- 
eral actions taken during the 88th Con- 
gress. Among these in the House of 
Representatives were the formation of 
new committee structures; a Select Com- 
mittee on Government Research, which 
studied Government research and devel- 
opment activities for about 14 months, a 
Subcommittee on Research and Devel- 
opment of the House Armed Services 
Committee, and our Subcommittee on 
Science, Research, and Development of 
the House Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. A start was also made to- 
ward providing the Congress with its 
own scientific staff by establishing a Sci- 
ence Policy Research Division within the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Let me now review the background for 
the activities of our own subcommittee— 
the Subcommittee on Science, Research, 
and Development of the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics. 

Because of the full committee’s re- 
sponsibilities in the field of outer space, 
astronautical research and development 
and over the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the Space 
Council, it was initially forced to con- 
centrate a major share of its attention 
on this extremely complex area, espe- 
cially during the years when this pro- 
gram was growing so rapidly, involving 
such accelerated budgets, and adoption 
of major goals in space. 

The creation of the Subcommittee on 
Science, Research, and Development—in 
August 1963—whose major focus was sci- 
ence per se was, therefore, an important 
step toward meeting other responsibili- 
ties of the full committee. Among the 
objectives laid down for the subcommit- 
tee were these: 

First. Overall evaluation of scientific 
research and development throughout 
the country. 

Second. Strengthening of congression- 
al sources of information and advice in 
the fields of science and technology. 

Third. Achievement of the most effec- 
tive utilization of the scientific and en- 
gineering resources of the United States 
in the effort to accomplish national goals 
which affect the lives of all Americans. 
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Fourth. Congressional oversight of the 
National Science Foundation. 

In brief, the subcommittee has a man- 
date to focus its attention on science and 
technology, on the adequacy of its qual- 
ity and growth, and on the many admin- 
istrative and operational facets of science 
in its relationship to government, as well 
as on specific scientific disciplines and 
interdisciplinary approaches to serve 
government and national needs. 

This is a big job, and a continuing one. 

One of the first tasks of the subcom- 
mittee was to decide which were the most 
pressing problems in its field of inquiry, 
and to make up an agenda. Advice was 
sought from the members of the com- 
mittee’s distinguished Advisory Panel on 
Science and Technology, who responded 
za thoughtful and stimulating sugges- 

ons. 

The subcommittee then began a series 
of basic hearings whose purpose was, first, 
to review the nature of the country’s 
overall scientific effort, and, second, to 
locate and identify the major problem 
areas which exist or may soon exist with- 
in the science relationship of the Federal 
Government to industry, the universities, 
foundations, professional societies, and 
among Federal agencies. During this 
first series of hearings which were held 
between October 15 and November 20, 
1963, many of the Nation’s most promi- 
nent scientists gave testimony. In No- 
vember 1963 also, a 2-day seminar was 
held at which members of the commit- 
tee’s Advisory Panel on Science and 
Technology, and present and former 
presidential science advisers worked di- 
rectly with the subcommittee. 

Out of the preliminary investigation, 
on December 2, 1963, the first of the sub- 
committee’s series of reports entitled 
“Government and Science No. 1—A 
Statement of Purpose” was forwarded to 
the full committee. 

This report set the stage for subcom- 
mittee work to follow, provided general 
background on recent legislative actions 
relating to research and development, 
including a review of subcommittee ac- 
tivity to date, and identified a large 
number of difficult questions of basic pol- 
icy which the subcommittee believed to 
be proper subjects of inquiry. 

A second report entitled “Government 
and Science No. 2—Fiscal Trends in Fed- 
eral Research and Development,” was is- 
sued late in February 1964. The report 
was a condensed summary of research 
and development fiscal trends based on 
the latest available statistical informa- 
tion. 

A progress report on the subcommit- 
tee’s activities during its first 6 months 
was issued on March 30, 1964. Included 
therein were details of requests for out- 
side assistance which the subcommittee 
had made through three distinct and 
separate channels: First, under an 
agreement concluded December 18, 1963, 
between the chairman of the full com- 
mittee and the President of the National 
Academy of Sciences, the Academy is 
undertaking a number of special studies 
on behalf of the committee. The first 
of these studies is seeking answers from 
the scientific community on optimum 
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levels of Federal support for basic re- 
search. The second will deal with ne- 
glected areas of important research. 
Second, a broad study of science educa- 
tion in the United States is in progress 
by the National Science Foundation as a 
result of arrangements worked out be- 
tween the subcommittee and the Foun- 
dation, and, third, a Research Manage- 
ment Advisory Panel was appointed to 
act as a special task force group for the 
subcommittee. This panel is providing 
the subcommittee with valuable, infor- 
mal assistance concerning ways to im- 
prove research and development man- 
agement. 

Two of the more pressing problems 
which were revealed during the prelim- 
inary hearings in 1963 and which ap- 
peared to warrant urgent considerations 
were, first, the geographical distribution 
of Federal research funds, and second, 
indirect costs allowed on Federal re- 
search grants. Accordingly, a second 
series of hearings was held from May 5 
to June 4, 1964. Testimony was heard 
from representatives of all the Govern- 
ment agencies significantly involved 
with research and development, includ- 
ing the General Accounting Office, and 
the Bureau of the Budget, and from 
representatives of industry, universities, 
and other nonprofit organizations. The 
compilation of opinion and data con- 
tained in the hearings has been useful to 
those concerned with one or both of these 
perplexing problems. 

In August 1964 another in our series 
of reports Government and Science 
No. 3—Scientific-Technical Advice for 
Congress; Needs and Sources” was is- 
sued. This report, a staff study, brought 
together views, comments, and opinions 
on this matter as obtained from testi- 
mony during the hearings, from a poll of 
the members of the committee’s Panel on 
Science and Technology, and through the 
following methods: First, advice from 
outside expert sources on the kind of 
scientific and technical information 
likely to be most useful to the Congress, 
and ways and means of securing it; 
second, surveys of those sources—com- 
mittee staffs, key personnel in the Li- 
brary of Congress, and executive branch 
officials—who most often are called upon 
to provide technical information to Con- 
gress; and third, inquiries into sources 
which had the potential of becoming 
useful in supplying scientific information 
and advice to the Congress, such as pro- 
fessional scientific groups, industrial 
organizations, and the National Academy 
of Sciences. 

Among other specific recommenda- 
tions were increased use of ad hoc con- 
sultant groups; improved liaison with 
the President's Office of Science and 
Technology, the National Academy of 
Sciences, and the proposed National 
Academy of Engineering; the strength- 
ening of committee staffs; and the 
strengthening of the scientific and en- 
gineering consulting and staff resources 
of the Legislative Reference Service. 
One of our most important aspirations 
is closer cooperation among the differ- 
ent congressional committees which deal 
with varying facets of the same scientific 
or technological problems. 
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Two reports of our subcommittee were 
completed after the adjournment of the 
88th Congress. I believe all Mem- 
bers of Congress will find the observa- 
tions, conclusions, data, and recommen- 
dations in our report entitled “Govern- 
ment and Science No. 4: Geographical 
Distribution of Federal Research and 
Development Funds“ to be of special 
interest. This is now House Report No. 
106 of the current Congress. 

As I stated in my letter of transmittal 
of the report to the committee: 

I would like to suggest that the major 
aim of this report is to help point the way 
toward the development of useful Federal 
policies in the support of research and de- 
velopment in the years ahead. We are here 
studying the past and present in order to 
help determine what our course should be, 
not just next year or the year after, but for 
the decades stretching beyond that. The 
conclusions contained herein should thus be 
considered in the light of American society 
as it will exist in 1970 and beyond. 


Members may wish also to refer to a 
detailed statistical compilation from the 
National Science Foundation which was 
prepared at our request and which 
served as backup data for our study. 

In view of the recommendations re- 
cently made by President Johnson for 
elimination of reimbursement limits on 
science grants, our most recent report 
entitled “Government and Science No. 
5—Indirect Costs Under Federal Re- 
search Grants” takes on special mean- 
ing. In fact the President’s request fol- 
lows the basic recommendations of our 
subcommittee in this report—now House 
Report No. 144 of the current Congress. 

When the amount of Federal funds 
for support of individual research proj- 
ects was small, institutions could absorb 
the incidental expenses which were in- 
curred. This is no longer the case. It 
has been estimated that the percentage 
of Federal research and development 
funds spent for research grants is prob- 
ably between 5 and 8 percent of the to- 
tal, or between $750 million and $1.2 
billion. When overhead costs on sums 
of this magnitude are not. recoverable, 
there are profound and vital effects on 
the economic stability of the institutions 
involved and on the administration of 
many if not most of the Nation’s educa- 
tional institutions. 

A serious problem is therefore created 
by the statutory limitations on reim- 
bursement imposed on certain agencies. 
It is magnified because others are not 
so restricted, thereby frustrating efforts 
by the Bureau of the Budget to develop 
uniform means of reimbursement. 

Our report summarizes the views of 
the principal interested Government 
agencies, of witnesses from universities, 
and of private foundations. It also con- 
tains an analysis of single-manager con- 
cepts, and a discussion of the idea of 
cost sharing. 

We believe that our hearings and re- 
ports will be of continuing benefit to 
Members of Congress, to executive 
branch officials, to concerned individ- 
uals in industry, and the educational in- 
stitutions. The process of examination 
per se may have had beneficial effects 
upon the Federal agencies who are en- 
gaged in research and development ac- 
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tivities by forcing them to take a closer 
look at what their missions and respon- 
sibilities are. Our examination of vari- 
ous aspects of the total research and de- 
velopment picture may have enabled 
Members of Congress who are on com- 
mittees with responsibility for individ- 
ual agency oversight to obtain a better 
appreciation of the overall problem. 

I wish to stress one point which has 
been stated persistently in the intro- 
ductory remarks for each of our reports; 
that is, the interim, tentative nature of 
our conclusions and recommendations. 
We have been concerned with problems 
of such complexity and magnitude that 
we cannot hope to deal conclusively with 
them in the short space of 18 months. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, it is ob- 
vious that much remains to be done. 
The job is a continuing one. It will never 
be finished. 

At the present time we are about ready 
to present to the full committee and to 
the House the results of two most im- 
portant studies mentioned earlier. One 
of these deals with science education at 
the precollege level and has been done 
at our request by the National Science 
Foundation. The other deals with levels 
and criteria for Federal support of basic 
research and has been done under con- 
tract by the National Academy of 
Sciences. These studies are in the final 
stages of processing. 

In addition the subcommittee is pre- 
paring its course for the current Con- 
gress. We have not yet completed our 
planning. But almost certainly our ac- 
tivities will include further oversight 
of National Science Foundation opera- 
tions, an inquiry into the application of 
research and development techniques as 
@ means of stimulating the national 
economy, and a beginning look at the 
potential role of science and technology 
in combating the problems of population 
growth. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ELLIS IS- 
LAND NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. DUN- 
can of Oregon). Under previous order 
of the House the Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Conte] for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, America is 
truly a nation of immigrants. Her herit- 
age is unique, for in a sense, she is a part 
of all the nations of the world. To her 
shores have come literally millions of 
Europeans, Asians, Africans, and Latins. 
All came to be Americans and to each 
America owes some part of her existence 
as a nation. 

In seeking a better life, America’s im- 
migrants made immeasurable contribu- 
tions to a better life in their new country. 
In all fields of endeavor these new citi- 
zens applied their physical and mental 
energy to help forge the strongest and 
wealthiest nation man has ever known. 
At the same time they lent the flavor of 
their diverse cultures to help create the 
great melting pot that is this Nation. 
They gave us scientists, artists, writers, 
actors, philosophers, teachers, and great 
men of affairs. Many of their descend- 
ants sit in this Congress. I am but one. 
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While the contribution of immigrants 
to the strength and nobility of this Na- 
tion is unquestioned, we may well ask 
whether that contribution is sufficiently 
recognized. The very blood of this Na- 
tion is the blood of immigrants, and 
though we ever benefit from our immi- 
grant forebears, we have never, as a 
nation, expressed in any lasting sense a 
tribute to them. I feel most strongly 
that nothing could be more appropriate 
than to do so now. 

To this end, Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill which provides for the 
establishment of the Ellis Island Na- 
tional Historic Site. 

Among the many symbols of our immi- 
grant heritage, one stands out in promi- 
nence. Ellis Island was for 62 years the 
gateway to America. Between 1892, 
when it was first opened to receive them, 
and 1954, when its closing marked the 
end of an era, Ellis Island was the 
threshold of a new life for more than 
20 million people. Originally a picnic 
spot for Dutch colonists, it was pressed 
into service as a processing station for 
immigrants when existing facilities 
proved too small. Yet frequently the 
island, only 27% acres in size, was itself 
not large enough to comfortably accom- 
modate the multitude who passed 
through it. Conditions were not always 
pleasant in that unfamiliar place whose 
people then faced an uncertain future. 

But in spite of these hardships, Ellis 
Island was, and is, a warm place. It 
represented a reality which before had 
only existed as a dream. Those who 
stepped onto Ellis Island would long 
remember the first hard feel of America 
under their feet. For many, their first 
day at Ellis Island was the tangible ful- 
fillment of a life’s ambition. For 20 
million people, that small island in New 
York Harbor was America and home. 

The closing of Ellis Island in 1954 
symbolized the recession of the great im- 
migration to our shores. Those who 
passed through her gates went forth to 
become part of the very fiber of this land. 
In tribute to them and to their inestima- 
ble contribution, it is only fitting that 
Ellis Island be preserved as a monument 
to its own past and to the future which 
its people, and all America’s immigrants, 
built. 

Many have said that they would act, 
but have delayed. I urge that we delay 
no longer and therefore propose that El- 
lis Island be enshrined as a national 
historic site, dedicated to the immigrants 
of America. This island would serve as a 
memorial to an important and meaning- 
ful part of our country’s history. It 
would symbolize, too, like its close neigh- 
bor, the Statue of Liberty, the freedom 
and opportunity which millions around 
the world sought and found in America. 

I believe very strongly that the mem- 
ory of the history of Ellis Island—and all 
that it symbolizes—should never be al- 
lowed to fade. For perhaps more than 
any other monument we have, it would 
well remind us that the nobility to which 
we have risen was born of humble origins. 

But the island should not only be a 
memorial to the many who came to this 
country seeking a better life, it should 
also be an opportunity to those who 
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are now seeking a better life. I would 
also suggest that my bill presents Secre- 
tary Udall and OEO Director Shriver 
with an excellent opportunity for com- 
bining two programs. The work that 
must be done on the site should be done 
by the Job Corps of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. This would provide 
many youths in the New York-New Jer- 
sey area with the opportunity of engag- 
ing in work which would be meaningful 
to them not only in its actual accom- 
plishment, but also from a historical 
viewpoint. I seriously recommend to 
Secretary Udall that a program such as 
I have suggested above, should be devised 
in cooperation with the Job Corps. 

I ask, therefore, in all sincerity, Mr. 
Speaker, that each Member of this House, 
Republican and Democrat, join with me 
in support of this bill to make Ellis 
Island a national historic site. 


STATEMENT OF POSITION ON 
VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. Hansen] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
many are asking the question, “Why are 
we in Vietnam?” or “What is our policy 
in Vietnam?” To me, the reasons for 
our presence in this country are so crys- 
tal clear that I find it difficult to compre- 
hend the confusion which now appears 
to exist on this subject. 

We were invited into South Vietnam 
by the Government of that country and 
have never been asked to leave. We are 
in Vietnam because our own security and 
the security of the entire free world de- 
mands that a firm line be drawn against 
the forward advance of Communist im- 
perialism—in Asia, in Africa, in Latin 
America, and in Europe. We are in Viet- 
nam not merely to help the 14 million 
South Vietnamese defend themselves 
against communism, but because what is 
at stake is the independence and free- 
dom of 240 million people in southeast 
Asia and the future of freedom through- 
out the Western Pacific. 

The senior Senator from Idaho and 
others have repeated the proposal that 
we should seek negotiations for the pur- 
pose of terminating the bloodshed in 
Vietnam and avoiding the enlargement 
of the war. While a most worthwhile 
goal, this proposal overlooks the fact 
that there already does exist a negotiated 
agreement on Vietnam, and its final 
declaration reads: 

Each member * * * undertakes to respect 
the sovereignty, the independence, the unity, 
and the territorial integrity of the above- 
mentioned states and to refrain from any 
interference in their internal affairs. 


At a recent press conference, Presi- 
dent Johnson stated: 

We have had direct discussions with al- 
most every signatory of the 1954 and 1962 
pacts. We have not had any indication 
* * * from anyone that Hanoi is prepared to 
stop doing what it is doing against its neigh- 
bors. 


It would seem to me the only peace the 
Communists in this part of Asia are in- 
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terested in at this point is a piece of 
South Vietnam. 

President Johnson further illustrated 
om problem by quoting a friend who 
said: 


When I see the suggestions about negotiat- 
ing, I wonder if folks don’t recognize that 
there must be someone to negotiate with, 
and there must be someone willing to 
negotiate. 


Senator Tuomas J. Dopp in a speech on 
the floor of the U.S. Senate on February 
23, 1965, stated: 

The defense of the free world rests on a 
very delicate balance. The key elements in 
that balance are American power and Ameri- 
can determination. If we lack the power to 
maintain that balance then certainly all is 
lost.. If we reveal that we lack the deter- 
mination, if we, for instance, allow ourselves 
to be pushed out of Vietnam, such a humilia- 
tion may indeed be the second shot heard 
around the world; and a dozen nations 
might soon throw in the sponge and make 
whatever accommodation they could with an 
enemy that would then seem assured of 
victory. 


To what point would we then retreat to 
anchor our perimeter of Pacific de- 
fense—Pearl Harbor? 

Thailand’s Foreign Minister, Thanat 
Khoman, declared in a recent interview: 

Neutrality is no longer a refuge. We have 
seen in Laos and India and elsewhere that 
neutrality does not prevent anyone from 
being attacked, from being subverted, from 
becoming a victim of aggression. 


Our experience with communism has 
shown that the neutralization of a na- 
tion generally amounts to surrender on 
the installment plan. 

Thanat made it plain that the thing 
which alarms him now is any U.S. talk, 
in Congress and the press, of calling it 
quits. He said: 

Some people are saying, Let's go back to 
Geneva. Let’s try again.” Twice in one life- 
time is enough. Every time you go to Geneva 
you surrender to the Communists. North 
Vietnam and Communist China have made it 
plain that what they want is a complete U.S. 
withdrawal. They are not interested in ne- 
gotlations. 

South Vietnam has not asked anybody to 
negotiate its surrender to the Communists. 
I don’t think we have the right to treat the 
South Vietnamese or the Laotians as chat- 
tels. We cannot dispose of them by interna- 
tional agreement. 


Does anyone remember Munich, where 
Hitler's appetite was insatiably whetted 
by British concession and World War IT 
was born? 

Pote Sarasin, the longtime SEATO sec- 
retary general who is now Thailand’s 
Minister for National Development, has 
stated: 

I don’t think the American people should 
limit their vision to the saving of Vietnam. 
I think this is a problem of saving the exist- 
ing free countries of Asia. The Communists 
want nothing more than the complete with- 
drawal of American forces and bases from 
Asia. Yet we rely entirely on U.S. Forces and, 
like Malaysia with Britain, we cannot stand 
alone unless there is the support of the 
United States. 


After considerable study of the issues 
and after listening to the President, his 
advisers, and other informed persons, I 
find myself wholeheartedly in support of 
the current position taken by the admin- 
istration. We all hope for an early end 
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to this frustrating struggle, but the only 
real solution is to convince the Commu- 
nists to live up to agreements already 
made, not to create further agreements 
to be broken. 

Senate Republican leader Everett M. 
Dirksen has asserted that the United 
States has “blown the trumpets of re- 
treat too long” and that it is time to take 
a firm stand against the Communists. 

I conclude with a statement made by 
Senator Dopp 4 years ago on the floor of 
the Senate following a trip to southeast 
Asia: 

If the United States, with its unrivaled 
might, with its unparalleled wealth, with 
its dominion over sea and air, with its heri- 
tage as the champion of freedom—if this 
United States and its free world allies have 
so diminished in spirit that they can be 
laid in the dust by a few thousand primitive 
guerrillas, then we are far down the road 
from which there is no return. 

In right and in might, we are able to work 
our will on this question. Southeast Asia 
cannot be lost unless we will it to be lost; 
it cannot be saved unless we will it to be 
saved. 

This problem, seemingly so remote and dis- 
tant, will in fact be resolved here in the 
United States, in the Congress, in the ad- 
ministration, and in the minds and hearts 
of the American people. 


AGENCY PROPOSED TO ASSIST 
LOCAL COURTS, WIVES, AND 
PROSECUTORS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. AsHpRooK] for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced legislation calling for a 
new office within the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. I have introduced H.R. 
5358 after conferring with and receiving 
the advice of judges, prosecuting attor- 
neys, and welfare officials in the 17th 
Ohio District. It would facilitate Fed- 
eral cooperation with State and local 
agencies and law enforcement officials to 
locate individuals for whom a warrant of 
arrest has been issued for abandonment, 
desertion, or nonsupport of children. 

Prosecuting attorneys and welfare 
agencies are hampered in their efforts to 
locate husbands who abandon their 
families because of Federal policies 
against divulging information as to wel- 
fare recipients, income tax, social secu- 
rity, and other programs. The enact- 
ment of the bill which would make the 
FBI a clearinghouse for information re- 
garding runaway fathers which would 
help local law enforcement and welfare 
agencies locate these men for proper 
legal action. 

The Federal Government should give 
its cooperation to these local prosecuting 
attorneys, courts, and especially the 
wives and mothers who become welfare 
cases because of nonsupport. Setting up 
this new office in the FBI would allow 
them to handle these requests in a man- 
ner which would otherwise protect the 
confidential nature of welfare rolls, in- 
come tax returns, and social security con- 
tributions. 

Here is an area, Mr. Speaker, where the 
Federal Government can give informa- 
tion to local courts and prosecutors to 
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help in law enforcement. I am not 
advocating the FBI become a tracer of 
lost persons but it does make sense to 
have them assist by giving information 
which is peculiarly Federal in nature 
where this information will help locate 
runaway fathers and husbands, H.R. 
5358 is included herewith: 


H.R. 5358 


To establish an office within the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to assist the States 
in locating individuals for whom a warrant 
of arrest has been issued for abandonment, 
desertion, or nonsupport of children 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Attorney General shall establish within the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department 
of Justice, an office whose function shall be 
to obtain information relating to the loca- 
tion of certain individuals that may be in 
the possession of an executive department, 
agency, or other instrumentality of the 
United States. 

Sec, 2. Where a warrant has been issued 
for the arrest of any individua] under the 
criminal laws of the District of Columbia 
or any State based upon the offense of 
abandonment, desertion, or nonsupport of 
children, the prosecuting attorney of the 
District of Columbia or the political sub- 
division of such State having jurisdiction 
over such offense may request (in such 
manner, and setting forth such information, 
as the Attorney General may by regulation 
prescribe) the head of the office established 
under the first section to obtain any in- 
formation relating to the location of such 
individual that may be in the possession of 
an executive department, agency, or other 
instrumentality of the United States. 

Sec, 3. The head of the office established 
under the first section is authorized to obtain 
from any executive department, agency, or 
other instrumentality of the United States 
any information in the possession of such 
department, agency, or instrumentality re- 
lating to the location of an individual with 
respect to whom a request for information 
has been made under section 2. Each ex- 
ecutive department, agency, or instrumen- 
tality relating to the location of an individual 
with respect to whom a request for informa- 
tion has been made under section 2. Each 
executive department, agency, or instrumen- 
tality of the United States is authorized and 
directed to furnish such information to the 
head of such office for the use of the person 
making the request, notwithstanding any 
provision of law limiting the disclosure of 
information by such department, agency, or 
instrumentality unless the head of such de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality deter- 
mines that such information should not be 
disclosed in the interests of the national 
security of the United States. 


AMERICANS SHOULD BE GIVEN 
EVERY GUARANTEE THAT THEIR 
VOTES WILL BE COUNTED AND 
ACCURATELY TABULATED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. Burton] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
American citizens should not only be pro- 
tected in their right to vote in public 
elections, but they should also be given 
every guarantee that their votes will be 
counted and accurately tabulated. 

I fully endorse the President’s pro- 
posal that Congress enact laws that will 
protect the right of every qualified Amer- 
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ican citizen to vote in all National, State, 
and local elections. This is a right of 
citizenship, and no election official in any 
State must be allowed to obstruct Amer- 
icans in the free exercise of it. 

However, not only have there been in- 
stances in the past where citizens have 
been denied the opportunity to vote, 
there also have been numerous validated 
occurrences of vote fraud where votes 
have not been counted, ballot boxes have 
been stuffed, and tabulations of votes 
have been purposefully altered. It 
seems to me that accompanying the 
right to vote is a coequal right to have 
the vote accurately counted, free from 
any possibility of fraud. 

There is considerable evidence that 
there was a failure to count votes, that 
vote tabulations were rigged and manip- 
ulated, and that both nonexistent and 
deceased persons somehow “voted” in the 
1960 elections in Cook County, III., and 
in other urban areas of the country. 
There should be protection against this 
type of outrageous activity, as well as 
against the denial of the right to vote; 
and I heartily recommend this to the 
President for his consideration. 

The right to vote is a sacred American 
responsibility, and I fail to see the 
difference between not allowing an 
American in Selma, Ala., to vote, and al- 
lowing a citizen in Chicago, Ill., to vote 
and then not counting his ballot. 

Every American—in Alabama, Illinois, 
Utah, or wherever—has a right to vote 
and an equally sacred right to have his 
vote counted fairly. 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
again in this Congress introduced legisla- 
tion to create a great white fleet designed 
to render emergency assistance and aid 
on a continuing basis to coastal inhabit- 
ants of the underdeveloped world. 

H.R. 2428 would amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 to establish a fleet 
of presently mothballed vessels. The 
ships would be staffed by experts in the 
fields of health and agriculture who 
would visit coastal territories, in case of 
emergencies or otherwise, to bring needed 
relief. 

Although the project would come under 
the overall directional authority of the 
Agency for International Development, 
the bill authorizes the cooperation and 
participation of knowledgeable private 
groups. The ships are available. And I 
have expert advice that a great number 
of these are readily suitable for recondi- 
tioning without prohibitive cost. 

The fleet would be divided into task 
forces, each including a hospital ship; 
other vessels could be used for transport 
of clothing, medical supplies, and also 
food commodities from our surplus stock. 

In order to minimize the cost of the 
operation, H.R. 2428 provides for maxi- 
mum use of counterpart funds, presently 
languishing in vaults overseas. 

Last July 29 I addressed the House at 
length on this subject. It is an idea 
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which has long activated my interest. I 
earnestly hope that during this Congress, 
the House will give it serious considera- 
tion. 

As indicated by the success of Project 
Hope, the white fleet can become an ef- 
fective instrument in meeting hunger 
and deprivation abroad. It is realistic 
in that we will work as much as possible 
with the tools already available, such as 
food surplus, unused ships, and local cur- 
rencies accumulating overseas. 

With this legislation we can effectively 
muster the knowledge and skill of our 
advanced society and apply it now where 
it is most needed throughout the world. 
There will be no political strings; this 
proposal is humanitarian in concept and 
application; there is no special message 
to the peoples of the world, except the 
willingness to transmit the fruits of mod- 
ern medicine, technical know-how, and 
agricultural revolution to those most in 
need. 

America has a moral obligation to con- 
fer upon the disadvantaged its super- 
abundance in learning and food produc- 
tion; we cannot waste it, either on our 
own pockets of deprivation or the urgent 
want that is unmet abroad. 


HOUSE REPORT NO. 144 BY COMMIT- 
TEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRO- 
NAUTICS 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to draw the attention of 
Members to House Report No. 144, re- 
cently issued by the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics. 

This report was originally brought out, 
last December, as a report of the Sub- 
committee on Science, Research, and De- 
velopment—which it is my privilege to 
chair. In my judgment, it deals with a 
most important matter—the limitations 
which some of our appropriations acts 
place on reimbursing universities and 
other nonprofit institutions for overhead 
costs incurred in the course of work con- 
ducted through Federal research grants. 

We recommend strongly that such 
limitations be removed in future acts 
for three main reasons. 

First. A fixed amount of reimbursable 
costs results in loss of the administrative 
flexibility so necessary to productive 
working arrangements. 

Second. The bookkeeping processes of 
the various grantee institutions are so 
different that the flat percentage-of- 
direct-costs formula imposed by statute 
often results in serious inequities and 
hardship. 

Third. The statutory limitation pre- 
vents the uniformity of treatment which 
good administration requires and which 
the Bureau of the Budget is trying to 
bring about. 

Mr. Speaker, I noted with pleasure 
that the President, in his budget message 
to the Congress this year also recom- 
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mended the removal of these restric- 
tions. His request, I think, lends ur- 
gency to the problem, Hence may I com- 
mend to all Members of the House this 
report of our subcommittee—‘Govern- 
ment and Science No. 5—Indirect Costs 
Under Federal Research Grants”—or 
House Report No. 144, 89th Congress, 
which is identical. This report, together 
with the extensive hearings on the sub- 
ject which we held last May and June, 
will provide Members with much useful 
information in their consideration of the 
issues involved. 

Finally, I want to emphasize that 
House Report No. 144 carries the first 
printed text of the Bureau of the Budget 
Circular A-21 as revised and promul- 
gated after lengthy study and work. The 
circular contains the administration’s 
formulas and policy for the uniform 
handling of overhead costs on all re- 
search grants. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Conte, for 15 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Georce W. ANDREWS (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Smiru of Virginia), for 60 
minutes, on March 17; and to revise and 
extend his remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr, Yates (at the request of Mr. SMITH 
of Virginia) , for 60 minutes, on March 17; 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WAGGONNER (at the request of Mr. 
COLMER), for 30 minutes, on March 17; 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Yates, for 60 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, vacating his special order for today. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Morton), for 10 minutes, today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho (at the request 
of Mr. Morton), for 30 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. AsHsRooK (at the request of Mr. 
Morton), for 10 minutes, today, and to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Burton of Utah (at the request of 
Mr. Morton), for 10 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Morton) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. CEDERBERG. 

Mr. SHRIVER. 

Mr. Maruias in three instances. 

Mr. CONTE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Grssons) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CALLAN. 
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Mrs. KELLY in two instances. 
Mr. FOGARTY. 

Mr. Kine of California, 

Mr. BINGHAM. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 149. An act for the relief of Banjamin 
A. Ramelb; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 190. An act for the relief of Carnetta 
Germaine Thomas Hunte; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 195. An act for the relief of Sunnyside 
Seed Farms; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 440. An act for the relief of Jose L. 
Rodriguez; to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 


S. 574. An act for the relief of Lester W. 
Hein and Sadie Hein; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

5.618. An act for the relief of Nora Isa- 
bella Samuelli; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 619. An act for the relief of Nora Isa- 
bella Samuelli; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 642. An act for the relief of Chung K. 
Won; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 829. An act for the relief of Enrico Agos- 
tini and Celestino Agostini; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

SJ.Res.47, Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the week of May 
2 through May 8, 1965, as “Professional 
Photography Week”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


750. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
new obligational authority for the legislative 
branch and various departments and agen- 
cies of the executive branch for the fiscal 
year 1965, and a proposed appropriation to 
liquidate obligations incurred under previ- 
ously granted contract authority (H. Doc. No. 
119); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

751. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a report of the Maritime 
Administration, Department of Commerce, 
on the activities and transactions of the Ad- 
ministration under the Merchant Ship Sales 
Act of 1946, as amended, from October 1, 
1964, through December 31, 1964; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

752. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, General Services Administration, trans- 
mitting a notice of proposed disposition of 
surplus natural rubber held in the national 
stockpile, pursuant to provisions of section 
3(e) of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act, 50 U.S.C. 98b(e); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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753. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on unnecessary costs to the Government in 
the leasing of electronic data processing sys- 
tems by the Westinghouse Electric Corp.; 
Defense and Space Center, Baltimore, Md., 
Department of Defense; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 398. A bill to permit 
the discovery, location, development, and 
utilization of the mineral resources of cer- 
tain public lands in national forests in the 
State of Colorado, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 174), Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R.6319. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for treat- 
ment of the recovery of losses arising from 
expropriation, intervention, or confiscation 
of properties by governments of foreign 
countries; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R. 6320. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Fort Massachusetts as a na- 
tional historic site; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R, 6321. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Ellis Island National His- 
toric Site; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 6322. A bill to protect the right of 
individuals to register and to vote in State 
and Federal elections without discrimina- 
tion because of race or color; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6323. A bill to protect the right of 
individuals to register and to vote in State 
and Federal elections without discrimination 
because of race or color; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 6324. A bill to protect the right of 
individuals to register and to vote in State 
and Federal elections without discrimination 
because of race or color; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 6325. A bill to amend section 5042 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide an exemption from tax for certain wine 
produced for personal use; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6326. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 6327. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on amounts paid for communication service 
or facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. O'BRIEN: 

H.R. 6328. A bill to amend section 402(d) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 6329. A bill authorizing additional ap- 
propriations for the completion of the im- 
provement of the Great Lakes-Hudson River 
Waterway authorized by the act of August 30, 
1935; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 6330. A bill to provide a wheat pro- 
gram for 1966 and subsequent years, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 6331. A bill to provide members of 
the Colville Confederated Tribes with full 
citizenship and to provide for vesting each 
tribal member with his equal cash share 
representing his equity in all reservation 
assets of the Colville Confederated Tribes in 
the State of Washington; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 6332. A bill to authorize a 3-year pro- 
gram of grants for construction of veterinary 
medical education facilities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 6333. A bill to give financial assistance 
to the States for educational purposes by 
authorizing annual appropriations to each 
State equal to 1 percent of the Federal in- 
dividual income taxes collected therein; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. POAGE; 

H.R. 6334. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to permit returning citizens of the 
United States to import free of duty a lim- 
ited amount of articles acquired with foreign 
currencies sold to them by the Secretary of 
the Treasury under the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 6335. A bill to provide a wheat pro- 
gram for 1966 and subsequent years, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 6336. A bill to repeal the excise taxes 
on jewelry, furs, toilet preparations, and lug- 
gage and handbags; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6337. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on amounts paid for communication service 
or facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 6338. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the manufac- 
turers excise tax on household type hot wa- 
ter heaters; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. REDLIN: 

H.R. 6339. A bill to provide a wheat pro- 
gram for 1966 and subsequent years, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 6340. A bill to provide for the imple- 
mentation of voting rights, the appointment 
of Federal registrars, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 6341. A bill to implement the provi- 
sions of section 2 of article XIV of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and section 22 
of the Revised Statutes (2 U.S.C, 6) which 
require that the basis of representation of 
each of the several States in the House of 
Representatives shall be reduced in propor- 
tion to the number of adult citizen inhab- 
itants of such State whose right to vote is 
denied or abridged; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6342: A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that an or- 
ganization described in section 501(c) (3) of 
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such code which engages in certain discrimi- 


natory practices shall be denied an exemp- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. SECREST: 

H.R. 6343. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to increase the rate of 
pension payable to certain veterans and 
widows of certain veterans by 10 percent, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H. R. 6344: A bill to increase benefits un- 
der the Federal old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance system, to provide child's 
insurance benefits beyond age 18 while in 
school, to provide widow’s benefits at age 60 
on a reduced basis, to provide benefits for 
certain individuals not otherwise eligible at 
age 72, to improve the actuarial status of 
the trust funds, to extend coverage, to im- 
prove the public assistance programs under 
the Social Security Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

H. R. 6345. A bill to provide competitive 
equality between State and National banks 
with respect to branching powers; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H.R. 6346. A bill to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act; to the Committe on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 6347. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the retailers 
excise taxes on jewelry, furs, toilet prepara- 
tions, and luggage and handbags, and the 
tax on club dues; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 6348. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide penalties for the as- 
sassination of the President or the Vice 
President, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 6349. A bill to strengthen and improve 
the educational opportunities of education- 
ally deprived children, and to provide addi- 
tional revenue sources for States, school 
districts, and educational institutions by 
means of tax credits and payments to in- 
dividuals who must meet the costs of edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BROCE: 

H.R. 6350. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on communications; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr, CLARK: 

H.R. 6351. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide a program of 
insurance for members of the Armed Forces 
who are unable to obtain commercial insur- 
ance at standard rates because of being as- 
signed to duty in a combat zone or perform- 
ing extra hazardous duty; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 6352. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to eliminate the reduction 
in annuity elected for a spouse when such 
spouse predeceases the person making the 
election; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 6353. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Retired Federal Employees Health Bene- 
fits Act to certain retired employees entitled 
to deferred annuity; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6354. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, as amended, to provide 
for the recomputation of annuities of certain 
retired employees who elected reduced an- 
nuities at the time of retirement in order to 
provide survivor annuities for their spouses, 
and for the recomputation of survivor an- 
nuities for the surviving spouses of certain 
former employees who died in service or after 
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retirement; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H. R. 6355. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act to provide for the adjust- 
ment of inequities and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 6356. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that an- 
nuities under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act shall not be subject to the income tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 6357. A bill to strengthen and improve 
the educational opportunities of educa- 
tionally deprived children, and to provide 
additional revenue sources for States, school 
districts, and educational institutions by 
means of tax credits and payments to indi- 
viduals who must meet the costs of educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 6358. A bill to incorporate the 
Catholic War Veterans of the United States 
of America; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6359. A bill to incorporate the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 6360. A bill to strengthen and improve 
the educational opportunities of educa- 
tionally deprived children, and to provide 
additional revenue sources for States, 
school districts, and educational institutions 
by means of tax credits and payments to 
individuals who must meet the costs of edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 6361. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
definition of commuter fare revenue; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 6862. A bill to extend the term dur- 
ing which the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to make fisheries loans under the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, and for other 
p ; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 6363. A bill to amend section 8(b) (4) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, with respect to strike at the sites 
of construction projects; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 6364. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a 7-percent 
increase in all benefits, with additional fu- 
ture increases in benefits based on increases 
in the cost of living, to provide child’s in- 
surance benefits beyond age 18 while in 
school, to liberalize the retirement test, to 
reduce retirement age for women from 62 to 
60 and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 6365. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on amounts paid for communication services 
or facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TUTEN: 

H.J. Res. 886. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the apportionment of districts from which 
members of a State legislature or members 
of governing bodies of subordinate State 
units of government are to be elected; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H. Con. Res. 354. Concurrent resolution 
welcoming to the United States the Inter- 
American Bar Association during its 14th 
conference to be held in Puerto Rico; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


116. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the territory of Guam, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to consider its resolution 
requesting that Capt. George A. Alexander, 
U.S. Navy, retired, be given the rank of rear 
admiral; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

117, Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of California, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to erecting a fence in San 
Diego County along the international border; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 6366. A bill for the relief of Brian 
Richard Davis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 6367. A bill for the relief of Ali 
Bastini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 6368. A bill for the relief of Evange- 
line Cochila; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 6369. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Laygo Gillermo (also known as Manuel Guil- 
lermo Laygo); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 6370. A bill for the relief of Kaoruko 
Matsuo Van Dine; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, COLLIER (by request) : 

H.R. 6371. A bill for the relief of Herbert 
L. Johnston; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6372. A bill for the relief of Anastasia 
Tropeano Olivo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6378. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Raljevic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 6374. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Yruretagoyena Cordero and his wife, Maria 
Louisa Yruretagoyena Cordero, and their 
children, Susan Yruretagoyena Cordero, 
Maria Elena Yruretagoyena Cordero, and 
Maria Isabel Yruretagoyena Cordero; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 6375. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Flor- 

ence Hanna; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr, KREBS: 

H.R. 6376. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Helena Wisniewski, and her son, Andrzej 
oe to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 6377. A bill for the relief of Giovannia 
Pinto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6378. A bill for the relief of Maria In- 
coronata Pinto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN: 

H. R. 6379. A bill for the relief of Marla 

Wozniak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 6380. A bill for the relief of Miss Vi- 
nelda Anderson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.6381. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Dvora Tal Fields; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr, POWELL: 

H.R. 6382. A bill for the relief of Rufus 

Gibbons; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 6383. A bill for the relief of Bruce 
John Myles and Helen Vivienne Myles; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 6384. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Demetria Messana Barone; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 6385. A bill for the relief of Sirle 
Oneida Sang De La Rosa De Contreras; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 6386. A bill for the relief of Eumelia 
Custodia Nagal; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6387. A bill for the relief of Key Suck 
Yang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, SWEENEY: 

H.R. 6388. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 

Zarbo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


130. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the mayor, village of Canfield, Ohio, petition- 
ing consideration of resolution with reference 
to urging Congress to direct the executive 
branch of the Government to enforce cer- 
tain laws, relative to the prevention and pro- 
hibition of the destruction of our freedoms, 
—— 8 was referred to the Committee on 

es. 


SENATE 
TuEspAy, Marcu 16, 1965 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown, 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of our fathers and God of our sal- 
vation: Thou knowest our hearts, for 
from Thee no secrets are hid. 

Thou seest—in spite of the worst 
things in us, which we despise—that in 
our highest hours, we deeply desire to 
be the true servants of Thy will. 

In our grateful hearts, O Lord, we 
cherish the golden heritage that has 
been bequeathed us through the virtue 
and valor of those whose words and deeds 
within these legislative halls have helped 
mightily to make the greatness of this 
free land of our hope and prayer. 

In these days of world destiny, may 
the citizens of this privileged land under 
Thee close their national ranks in a new 
unity to face poverty, inequality, and ig- 
norance in the homeland, as powers with- 
out pity or conscience seek to destroy in 
all the earth liberty of speech and wor- 
ship and to defile the sanctity of the 
temple of human personality. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Inouye, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 


Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
March 15, 1965, was dispensed with. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of 
his secretaries. 


REPORT OF SURGEON GENERAL— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT (H. DOC. NO. 118) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Under the provisions of title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act, as amended, I 
am sending to the Congress the Ninth 
Annual Report of the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service summarizing 
the activities of the health research fa- 


cilities program. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
THE WHITE House, March 16, 1965. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 821, An act for the relief of the town 
of Kure Beach, N.C.; 

H.R. 3989. An act to extend to 30 days the 
time for filing petitions for removal of civil 
actions from State to Federal courts; 

H.R. 3992. An act to amend section 753(f) 
of title 28, United States Code, relating to 
transcripts furnished by court reporters for 
the district courts; 

H.R. 3994. An act to remove the present 
$5,000 limitation which prevents the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force from settling and pay- 
ing certain claims arising out of the crash 
of a US. aircraft at Wichita, Kans.; 

H.R. 3995. An act to transfer certain func- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 3996. An act to amend provisions of 
law relating to the settlement of admiralty 
claims; 

H.R. 3998. An act to increase the fees of 
jury commissioners in the U.S. district 
courts; 

H.R. 3999. An act to provide the same life 
tenure and retirement rights for judges 
hereafter appointed to the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Puerto Rico as the 
judges of all other U.S, district courts now 
have; 

H.R. 4152. An act to amend the Federal 
Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act of 
1933 to provide means for expediting the re- 
tirement of Government capital in the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks, including an 
increase in the debt permitted such banks in 
relation to their capital and provision for the 
production credit associations to acquire ad- 
ditional capital stock therein, to provide for 
allocating certain earnings of such banks and 
associations to their users, and for other pur- 


H.R. 5075. An act to amend the Con- 
solidated Farmers Home Administration Act 
of 1961 in order to increase the limitation on 
the amount of loans which may be insured 
under subtitle A of such act; and 

H.R. 5874. An act to amend Public Law 815, 
81st Congress, with respect to the construc- 
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tion of school facilities for children in Puerto 
Rico, Wake Island, Guam, or the Virgin Is- 
lands from whom local educational agencies 
are unable to provide education. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 821. An act for the relief of the town 
of Kure Beach, N.C.; 

H.R. 3989. An act to extend to 30 days the 
time for filing petitions for removal of civil 
actions from State to Federal courts; 

H.R. 3992. An act to amend section 753(f) 
of title 28, United States Code, relating to 
transcripts furnished by court reporters for 
the district courts; 

H.R. 3994. An act to remove the present 
$5,000 limitation which prevents the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force from settling and pay- 
ing certain claims arising out of the crash of 
a U.S. aircraft at Wichita, Kans.; 

H.R. 3995. An act to transfer certain func- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 3996. An act to amend provisions of 
law relating to the settlement of admiralty 
claims; 

H.R. 3998. An act to increase the fees of 
jury commissioners in the U.S. district 
courts; and 

H.R. 3999. An act to provide the same life 
tenure and retirement rights for judges here- 
after appointed to the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Puerto Rico as the judges of 
all other U.S. district courts now have; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 4152. An act to amend the Federal 
Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act of 
1933 to provide means for expediting the re- 
tirement of Government capital in the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks, including an 
increase in the debt permitted such banks in 
relation to their capital and provision for 
the production credit associations to acquire 
additional capital stock therein, to provide 
for allocating certain earnings of such banks 
and associations to their users, and for other 
p ; and 

H.R. 5075. An act to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 in order to increase the limitation on 
the amount of loans which may be insured 
under subtitle A of such act; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H.R. 5874. An act to amend Public Law 815, 
8lst Congress, with respect to the construc- 
tion of school facilities for children in Puerto 
Rico, Wake Island, Guam, or the Virgin 
Islands for whom local educational agencies 
are unable to provide education; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 


ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 

TINE MORNING BUSINESS 

On request by Mr. Inouye, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request by Mr. Inovyve, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Permanent Investigations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations; the 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary; and the Subcommittee on In- 
ternational Finance of the Committee 
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on Banking and Currency were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR DIRKSEN ON 
THE STATE OF THE UNION 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp an address 
delivered by the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
DIRKSEN] made before the 20th annual 
convention of the National Limestone 
Institute, Inc. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE STATE OF THE UNION 


(An address by Senator EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
Republican, of Illinois, before the 20th an- 
nual convention of National Limestone In- 
stitute, Inc., Washington, D.C., Statler Hil- 
ton, Jan. 18, 1965) 


Director Faylor, President Koch, and my 
fellow citizens: I am honored by the invita- 
tion to come in fellowship with you today. 
But, at the very outset, I will warn you that 
I am no expert in your field. I do apply 
limestone to my garden out in Virginia. I 
have read the books on what it does as a soil 
sweetener, and a few odds and ends, and I 
vote appropriations for that purpose. But, 
frankly, I am not an expert, and I do not 
presume to be. It has been said that an 
expert is one who can advise you how to go 
wrong with confidence. So I believe that 
will sufficeforme. . 

Now, it is difficult, indeed, under those cir- 
cumstances, to pick out a subject. And, 
when Mr. Koch called, I said, simply reach- 
ing into the air, “well let's just say that I'll 
talk about the state of the Union.” I could 
have said Duke’s mixture. You will remem- 
ber that cigarette tobacco in the days when 
you rolled your own. It had everything in 
it and that goes for my speeches, too. But, 
the state of the Union is a delightful sub- 
ject, because it gives you so much latitude. 

When I was a student at the University 
of Minnesota, I went over to St. Paul on 
three different nights to listen to a debate 
between Father John B. Ryan, who later 
came to Washington, and Morris Hillquist, 
the eminent Socialist from New York. And 
they had gotten to the last of the debate, 
and I am sure you know what the technique 
is—they start out with their main argu- 
ment, and then comes the rebuttal and the 
surrebuttal. Then comes the rejoinder and 
the surrejoinder, and that winds it up. So, 
when Mr. Hillquist was making his rejoinder, 
he said “The arguments of my learned friend 
remind me a good deal of that old Mother 
Hubbard gown that the ladies used to wear. 
It covers everything, and touches nothing.” 
So it came Father Ryan's turn, and he said 
“Ladies and gentlemen, the argument of my 
distinguished friend from New York reminds 
me a great deal of that gown that was indige- 
nous to the age of flaming youth and the 
literature of F. Scott Fitzgerald. It was one 
of those clinging, diaphanous gowns that 
touched everything and covered nothing.” 

So as you see, one has his choice, and the 
state of the Union makes a very, very delight- 
ful subject—and in addition thereto—it gives 
me a chance to remain in domains where I 
am famillar. I often think of the man who, 
notwithstanding the vigilance of the owner, 
got the chickens out of the coop, and, when 
they got him in court, he wouldn't testify. 
The judge took him off in a corner and said, 
“Sam, you've got to testify in your own de- 
fense. Otherwise, I’m going to have to do 
something about you.” The old man puzzled 
for a moment, and said, “Well, Judge, I'll tell 
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you. If you're going to indulge in any ras- 
cality, you stick to the bench, where you is 
familiar.” I prefer to stick to the bench, 
where I am familiar. 

Your meeting here comes at a very timely 
period in the year. We are still in the month 
of January, an interesting month, well- 
named, perhaps the best-named month in 
the whole calendar. You may recall the 
Romans called it “January,” after the god 
Janus, one of those mythological deities, with 
a face in front and a face behind—one face 
with which to contemplate the departing old 
year and all the mistakes and sins of omis- 
sion and commission that you perpetrated, 
and then a face in front with which to be- 
hold the future and to see what is there, and, 
with faith and hope and a spirit of charity, 
to approach all the tomorrows in the new 
year. So, it is well named. And, I presume 
from this annual meeting, you will be taking 
thought about what may beset your industry 
in 1965. 

I was amazed the other day, reading Time 
magazine, that in Paris, there is one fore- 
caster or soothsayer or astrologer or fortune- 
teller for every 120 people. They have only 
one doctor for every 500 people, and, I think, 
only 1 preacher or priest for every 5,000. 
But they’ve got one forecaster who dips into 
the future to tell what lies there for every 
120 people in the city of Paris, and it becomes 
a $1 billion enterprise. So, depending on 
whether you lay down 20 francs or a hundred 
or a thousand francs, you will get your for- 
tune and your future told. It becomes the 
favorite pastime, I think—not only there, but 
here. And, if you don't know it, this is the 
only city in the United States where fortune- 
tellers are licensed. I am sure you didn’t 
know it, but, as you go around, you will see 
a big replica of a hand. And if you walk in 
behind the curtain, there is a palmist to read 
the lines in your palm. Or, if you look in 
the second-story window, astrologer, star- 
gazer, crystal gazer, expert with the crystal 
ball—they all are here. They are licensed, 
so it makes it legitimate. and you don’t have 
to be afraid of being arrested when you go 
to one of these fortunetelling parlors. 

So, now we are in January, looking to the 
future, and everybody will be speculating 
about it. And everybody—not quite every- 
body—will be wrong. That’s the nice thing 
about it. That includes me, also. There 
was one, however, who was right. In 1900, 
the New York World held what they called 
a seminar, or a symposium. And they had 
some distinguished people—Sam Gompers, 
of labor, William Jennings Bryan, President 
Sherman, of Cornell, Dean Farrar, Jay Gould; 
also Arthur Twining Hadley of Yale. I have 
gone back to examine what they had to say. 
They were all wrong, except Arthur Twining 
Hadley—because, on that occasion, he said 
“I apprehend the day when the individual, 
in the group interest, will color the legisla- 
tion in our country and then, in the national 
interest, will be lauded.” I pasted that in 
my hat, and I have remembered it ever 
since. So, when I assess the state of the 
Union, I always think of the cleavages that 
come within this free country and what can 
happen if groups and groups and groups 
finally miss the larger interest and, in so 
doing, put the very essence of freedom in 
jeopardy. 

VIETNAM PROBLEM 

Now, we live in a rather feverish world. 
It’s full of tumult. It’s full of turbulence. 
And, if we think of the state of the Union 
in its relation to the world, all you have to 
do, like Ishmael in the wilderness—lift your 
eyes and look at the feverish and incan- 
descent horizons of the world today, and 
there you will discover the difficulties that 
are before us. In Vietnam today, we have 
22,000 advisers. We do not have troops in 
Vietnam—we have advisers. But you're just 
as dead as an adviser as you are if you are 
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a corporal or a colonel, And things are not 
going well there. And one of the things 
with which the Congress and the President 
must wrestle is (1) whether we pull out; 
(2) whether we go north with all the possi- 
bilities of complications with Red China; or 
(3) do we muddle through as best we can, 
in the hope that faith and destiny will some- 
how give us a break? That’s a part of this 
turbulent world, and it has its impact upon 
the state of our Union. 


OUTSIDE INFLUENCES 


I heard a man say, “We are in this world, 
but not of it.” Don’t kid yourself on that 
score. We are not only in this world, but 
we are of it, and we can’t divest ourselves of 
those relationships in a world that is so 
closely brought together. If there should be 
a frost in the growing seasons in the Argen- 
tine, when the flax is going toward the ripen- 
ing stage, it will be registered on the board 
of trade in Chicago within an hour. And it 
will show up in the cost of broadcloth manu- 
factured in England. And, it will show up 
in the form of a shirt that you buy in a 
haberdashery in Washington. 

If there should be a drought in Canada, it 
will be registered in 20 minutes on the com- 
modity exchange in Chicago, And it will 
have its impact on the cost of a loaf of bread 
in Baltimore. I presume I could spend the 
afternoon to give you illustrations of how 
this world is integrated, and that we are of it. 
We are a part of it. So, when we assess the 
state of the Union, we, frankly, must assess 
the state of the world, because it will im- 
pinge upon the interest and the well-being 
of our own great country. I think not only 
of Vietnam, but I think of the Congo. 

I had a rather interesting experience. I 
was in Omaha, Nebr., one night. I got off 
tour and walked into the Fontenelle Hotel at 
midnight. A Catholic Father looked at me. 
He said, “I know you, but you don’t know 
me.” Well, I said, Father, who are you?” 
He says “I'm a priest from the Congo, and 
I’m a sergeant in the Congolese Army.” 
Well, we walked in and registered. He said 
“Could I visit with you for about 30 min- 
utes?” Well, I said “Father, it’s midnight, 
I’m tired, and I catch an early plane, but 
suppose we visit for a few minutes.” And 
then he began to tell me of what the problem 
is. There is a country, so fabulously wealthy 
in minerals, in gems, in riches, that it’s no 
wonder that the Soviet Union and other 
countries have their eye on the Congo. And 
since it can contaminate all the rest of the 
continent, exactly what should we do, and 
what kind of a distinction shall be made 
when not merely a country in the heart- 
land, but the whole continent, measured in 
terms of years, will be at stake? That’s the 
problem. How easy it is to pass quick judg- 
ment without knowing all the facts. It 
brings back what I have said a lot of times— 
the older I get, the less secure I become in 
what little I actually know. 

If we go back to Asia for a moment—and 
I’ve been out there two or three times, once 
as the emissary of Eisenhower -I tried to get 
in perspective precisely what can happen if, 
perchance, we should pull out, or we should 
be forced out of Vietnam. 

First, it is the southern anchor post of 
our outside defense line which runs from 
Korea to Vietnam. If we lose that flank, how 
easy for the enemy to turn it, and then the 
anchor post is jeopardized and all the islands 
in the Pacific, as well as all of southeast 
Asia. What judgment would you make on a 
matter of that kind? That’s part of the 
state of the Union and of our thinking, be- 
cause we are going to have to deal with it, 
one way or the other. And, obviously, if we 
should leave there, think of the loss of 
prestige. Because, in every oriental country 
that I have ever been in, when you lose face, 
that becomes the approach to complete 
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UNITED NATIONS 


I think of our problems in the United Na- 
tions. You see, a few years back, we ap- 
proved a $250-million bond issue to buy U.N. 
bonds. And the Senate put an amendment 
into it that fairly vitiated its meaning. Well, 
President Kennedy called—and he always 
called me by my first name—he said “Everett, 
this has got to be undone.” And so, we 
hassled and huddled all of one afternoon, 
then went back into session, and finally vali- 
dated the purchase of $250 million of the 
United Nations’ bonds. But the Soviet and 
their satellites have refused to pay their 
share of the expeditionary forces to Palestine 
and for the Congo. They steadfastly refused, 
and so has France. And now, the U.N. is 
just about out of money. What will they 
do? Will they come back and ask us to au- 
thorize a purchase of additional bonds, for 
which we may never be reimbursed? Or do 
we finally let that organization sink, that 
started in 1945 and has now been in existence 
for 20 years. That’s part of the state of the 
Union. 

When you think about our relationships 
with international organizations and with 
the problems that you find on every conti- 
nent on the face of the earth, you realize 
that when President of the United States, 
under a constitutional mandate, delivers 
his message every year to the Congress on 
the state of the Union, manifestly, much of 
it has to be addressed to the affairs of the 
world, because we are in it, and because we 
are of it. 

But let's take a look at the state of the 
Union for a moment, so far as the domestic 
aspect is concerned. I suppose one could 
think of it in terms of the first paragraph of 
Charles Dickens’ great novel, “A Tale of Two 
Cities.” I can see that everybody in this 
room, at some time read it, because in high 
school it was required reading. But I 
thought its message bore repetition. So, be- 
cause I couldn’t reconstruct it carefully, I 
had a staff man call the library this morning. 
And here is what Dickens wrote, long ago: 

“It was the best of times, it was the worst 
of times, it was the age of wisdom, it was the 
age of foolishness, it was the epoch of be- 
lief. It was the epoch of incredulity, it was 
the season of Light, it was the season of 
Darkness, it was the spring of hope, it was 
the winter of despair. We had everything 
before us, we had nothing before us, we were 
all going direct to Heaven, we were all going 
direct the other way—In short, the period 
was so far like the present period, that some 
of its noisiest authorities insisted on its be- 
ing received, for good or for evil, in the 
superlative degree of comparison only.” 

You know, you can say that today, and, I 
suppose, you can say it about any time. So 
we start with something good. Business is 
good. Well, I just inquired from some of 
your members, and they said business is 
good. So we could say, “It was the best of 
times.” Maybe in certain areas it isn’t so 
good. And they might say, “It is the worst 
of times.” Maybe it depends on how much 
road building there is in your area and the 
demand for agricultural limestone. But, 
you see, it depends on your approach to a 
given period at the first part of the year, as to 
how you are going to assess it. But, there 
are areas where it’s not so good. In the 
fiscal area, for instance. To be sure, we have 
a tax reduction. But when we reduce, the 
States and cities increase their levies, and 
you're not going to get very much relief in 
that fashion, I would say. The monumental 
increases in local and State taxation simply 
devastates me from time to time. For, if we 
read a little background, the 50 States and 
all the cities move in without any hesita- 
tion on the ground, they need some money. 

PUBLIC DEBT 

We have a lovely public debt. It’s your 

debt—I love to call it public. The ceiling 
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is $325 billion. It’s presently at $319.5 bil- 
lion. When we find it is the 30th of June 
again, and we make all these expenditures, 
they may ask us to tilt the ceiling again. I 
suppose, if you assess the debt on a per capita 
basis, it might be $1,700 or $1,800 for every 
man, woman, and baby in the country. It 
reminds me often about the fellow who got 
off on the baby ward at St. Francis Hospital 
in New Orleans. It was a mistake, it wasn't 
his floor. But, he walked down, and here was 
the baby ward. There were little tykes in 
baskets with tags around their necks. Some 
were whimpering, some were blowing bub- 
bles. (They used to say to me when my 
baby did that, “Why the angels are talking 
to him.” I said, Don't kid yourself, Im an 
old father in this business. That’s just wind 
on his stomach.“ 

(As Vice President HUMPHREY enters): 
Well, this is really something. Ladies and 
gentlemen, a very good friend of mine is 
here. Now please don’t lose your train of 
thought, because I'm going to present him. 

Vice President HUMPHREY. Well, well, well, 
I’m just going to get even with him early. 
Truly, I apologize, Senator DmksEN—my good 
friend, Everetr—for interrupting you. But 
one of your good friends from the Limestone 
Institute came out and said “We would like 
to have you stop by.” And I said, “Well, may- 
be.” And they told me that you were here. 
And as much as I love the Limestone In- 
stitute, you were the dessert. However, I 
decided that I was going to do it. And I 
just want to take this very brief moment 
to say how pleased we are to see you again 
at your meeting, which is an annual meeting 
for you, and one that we appreciate very 
much in Washington. I have been with you 
at your big dinners—this is a good big lunch, 
but I've been at the big dinners, too—and I 
know the good work that all of you do, and 
the fine things that you have been able to 
accomplish in the fields of conservation and 
agriculture. And I want to wish you well. I 
want to assure you that there will be a 
friendly reception to you, individually, and 
to your association and your group, on every 
occasion that you are here in the Nation's 
Capital. 

Now, my friend, the distinguished minor- 
ity leader of the U.S. Senate, is one of the 
truly great public officials and public figures 
in our country. I have grown to think the 
world of him as a friend, and to respect and 
admire him as a political leader, because 
that he is. We couldn’t run the Senate 
without him. There have been some times 
when I thought we ought to try. He has 
always reminded me that I am a bit reck- 
less on occasion, and that was one of them. 
The fact is, he is admired and respected as 
a great citizen, a great American, and a tre- 
mendously gifted man in public life and in 
the ways and activities of the Congress of 
the United States. I have often said that 
the days of Americans ever feeling any sense 
of inferiority over the accomplishments— 
the literary and rhetorical accomplish- 
ments—of the English have been put at an 
end with the works and deeds and life of 
Everett DIRKSEN. This is a man that makes 
Shakespeare really come alive. In fact, I'd 
run him against Shakespeare anytime, and 
I think he’d win. I know of no one that 
makes the English language sound more 
beautiful and more sensitive and more ex- 
plicit and explanatory than this man. But, 
best of all, it isn’t only what he says, it’s 
what he does. And with that, EVERETT, you 
can get reelected down there, if you just 
take that back to Illinois. You know, as I 
stand here, I just can’t think of any way 
that you might lose. 

There isn’t much use in saying anything 
else, But I think our friendship is deep and 
enduring, and I just want. to salute you and 
salute him, as good Americans, and to thank 
you very much for letting me come by here 
just to say these words, I don’t really have 
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anything more to say—I just wish I had a 
little more time with you. Good luck, and 
now, EVERETT, I’ll let you get back. Oh boy, 
has he got a speech here. And gosh, it’s 
going to be a good one. 

Do you know that I have to sit up there 
in the Presiding Officer’s chair and he will 
put that finger up there and he will wave 
it right at me? He used to do it when I 
sat alongside of him. Senator MANSFIELD 
was a sort of a buffer. He would kind of 
take half of the blows. But when we would 
get into the thick of a good fight down on 
the Senate floor—there is nothing like one 
of those, I will tell you, I will miss that— 
but, when he really wants someone to work 
on, he would look over to the Chamber and 
he would say, “There is my friend, HUBERT.” 
And he would finally come up there and wave 
that finger at me, just like a sword. But 
now, I will be protected. There will be two 
or three abutments between us, and he can- 
not go any further than the desk. But I 
can see that arm coming right up now, say- 
ing “I demand a ruling from the Chair.” 
Don’t you do it, Evererr—please, talk to me 
ahead of time. Thank you very much. 

(Senator DirKsen, resuming): There 
couldn't be a sweeter interlude than this. 
And I am glad we got him in his place, 
because all he can do now in the Senate is 
break a tie. 

Well, I left you in the middle of a split 
infinitive. I was saying a word or two about 
this monumental public debt, to which you 
add that State and local debt and then pri- 
vate credit and private debt, and I said that 
probably it figures out to seventeen or 
eighteen hundred dollars for every man, 
woman, and child. So, always, there comes 
to mind that fellow that got off on that 
baby ward floor and saw these little tykes. 
And, when the nurse came, he said “Nurse, 
what makes those little brats squall and 
bawl like that?” She looked at him with 
glowering countenance and finally said, 
“Well, Mister, if you were out of a job, and 
you owed $1,700 on the public debt, and your 
pants were wet, you would squall, too.” 

We do not squall much about it. We 
do not squall a great deal about our 
hundred-billion-dollar budget, which, when 
you include trustee accounts for social se- 
curity and railroad retirement, the civil serv- 
ice retirement fund, and so forth, will mean 
that we will have a budget of $130 billion or 
more. 

You can believe it or not, but I came here 
in 1932, and the budget for every function 
of Government—Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
all the civilian agencies, the interest on the 
public debt—the whole budget expenditure 
was a little over $314 billion. And today, 
we are talking now in terms of $130 billion. 
Thus far, we have managed to survive, but 
I do say that this is a matter that you can’t 
blink at, and it’s something to take into 
account when you assess the affairs of the 
Union. 

LABOR DEMANDS 

I think about the demands upon Govern- 
ment. And we may just as well be honest 
about it—I do make these nonpartisan po- 
litical speeches in which you have to fit 
everything into its frame. But consider for 
a moment the labor demands that confront 
us, or will. First, the demand that section 
14-B of the Taft-Hartley Act be repealed. 
Do you know what it is? Bob Taft wrote that 
in there himself, and it’s just one phrase. It 
says, in effect, that nothing in the Taft- 
Hartley Act shall deny to the States the 
right to legislate in this field. Why, that’s 
the essence of our Federal-State system. 
And, when that goes down the drain, our 
progress in degeneracy in that field will have 
made real headway. And I shudder at it 
all—about the cohesiveness of the great Fed- 
eral-State Union that they give us 178 years 
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There is another problem. There will be 
an effort for a 35-hour week. But I saw late 
last week that somebody is going to go 
that one better. It’s going to be a 32-hour 
week. Isn’t that ducky? I remember when 
they held the Illinois State Convention in 
Peoria. One of their vice presidents got up 
and opposed it—believe it or not—he said 
“Not forme. Thirty-five hours a week. You 
have to lay around the house a good deal of 
the time. The old lady will get tired of see- 
ing you, and she'll say ‘Go out and get 
another job,’ and then we will start the 
moonlighting process—two jobs per day.” 
But here it is, a serious effort that will be 
pressed upon the Congress. And then, of 
course, an increase in the minimum wage 
and expanded coverage in so many lines of 
business, until one can say that, for prac- 
tical purposes, the commerce clause of the 
U.S. Constitution will have gone down the 
drain. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


Then there is the jobless problem, as a 
part of the state of the Union. And I wish 
sometimes that we could, with eloquence, 
really get to the people what the real issue is. 
They haven't told you, but I'll tell you, the 
jobless problem is among the youngsters, 
The figures they gave us in the Finance Com- 
mittee last year, in connection with the tax 
bill and the social security bill, showed that 
among young men, the jobless quotient was 
14 percent; among young women, 16 per- 
cent; the heads of households between the 
ages of 35 and 44, only 2% percent. Why 
don’t they break them down, so that we 
really know what the state of the Union is, 
so far as the jobless problem is concerned? 
I emphasize this for a reason. You read in 
the press every day these generalized figures. 
You take them with a grain of salt, until 
you see them broken down into their proper 
components. And then you will know what 
the real problem is. 


GOLD PROBLEM 


We have a gold problem, as you well know. 
In my judgment, it is critical. You know, at 
one time, we used to require a 40-percent 
gold backing for our money, and then it was 
reduced to 25 percent, which covers all of 
the Federal Reserve notes in circulation and 
also the deposits that all the commercial 
banks have to put in the Federal Reserve 
Bank in their district—that was covered with 
the 25-percent gold backing. Now, you need 
enough gold to take care of the gold cover 
and you should have enough to settle your 
international balances. Because those bal- 
ances can be settled in only one way—by 
dollars, or by gold. If, for instance, you sell 
& million dollars worth of goods to an Ital- 
ian firm, you don’t want to be paid in Italian 
lire. What would you do with Italian lire? 
You couldn’t take it to Woodward & Lo- 
throp’s d t store and spend it. They 
would say, “Come now—we want real money 
that we are accustomed to, that we call the 
‘coin of the realm.’” So, gold and dollars 
are the things with which they are accus- 
tomed. But our gold is going down. You 
see, we have it buried in Fort Knox, Ky. It 
always intrigues me to go out into the West 
and there, with great effort, dig it out of the 
ground at all these places that are found in 
Utah and South Dakota. And then, we get it 
into gold bars and appraise it and assess it 
and assay it and send it across country— 
sent it to Kentucky and bury it in the 
ground again. Strange business, I must say. 

But gold is the world’s great standard, so 
mow we suggest that we get off the gold 
standard entirely. We had a long discussion 
about it in the Senate Finance Committee 
on Wednesday morning of last week. I said, 
“Well, if you’re going to do this, and even 
take the gold cover from the commercial 
deposits in the Federal Reserve banks, we will 
go from a gold to a gold-plated standard.” 
And I can’t tell you what the psychological 
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impact will be. I can only tell you that, 
when the suggestion was made, the British 
pound fell 4 cents on the London market. 
Four cents on the British pound—which, in 
other days, was worth $4.05, then was de- 
preciated to $2.80—4 cents on today’s pound 
can become quite a shocker. So you see, 
when you think of the state of the Union, 
here is another problem with which we are 
going to have to deal. 

Now, all this is by way of prelude. Gee, 
I've got about 200 words on this paper, and 
I've only exhausted about 40. So, you will 
have to get yourselves comfortable. I have 
always learned that the mind will contain 
what the seat will endure. Now, I’m not go- 
ing to let you off quite so easy, but you're not 
going anywhere, and I don’t have to go back 
to work for a little while. 

POPULATION EXPLOSION 

Now I’m going to go all the way around 
Robin Hood’s barn and inject a thought that 
probably may not have received too much 
attention from you, and it is a rather in- 
teresting subject. It is the population ex- 
plosion in our own country and in the world, 
and its impact upon our well-being and on 
your business. You see, it wouldn’t do for 
me to come here and utter a lot of rhetoric 
and not finally get down to your business, I 
remember a friend in my town who regis- 
tered into a lawyer’s office and said, “I want 
to sue my neighbor.” He said, “What for?” 
He said, “He called me a rhinocerous.” He 
said, “When did this happen?” He said, “13 
years ago.” Well,“ he said “Good heavens, 
man, why weren’t you in here before?” He 
said, “I didn’t see a rhinocerous until yes- 
terday.” Now, you see, he had no way to 
relate this slur to a personal insult until 
he saw a rhinocerous—then it came within 
his own experience. 

So, we’ve got to get within your own expe- 
rience, and your own business, as we talk 
about the population explosion. Let me 
give you a few figures, which are easy to 
remember. You don’t necessarily have to 
put them down, but first, if you don’t know 
it, the Population Reference Bureau here in 
Washington is authority for the statement 
that every 365 days the world gains 65 mil- 
lion people. What is the population of 
Indiana? It’s approximately 5 million. 
Well, just think of that. Think of adding 
13 Indianas to the world every 365 days. 
That's 365 days when 65 additional millions 
have to be fed, clothed, and housed. That’s 
an astronomical figure, to say the least. 

Let's look at another. In Latin America, 
our neighbors to the south, their present 
population is 200 million. From 1965 to 
1980, 15 years—that’s not very long—they 
estimate the population of Latin America 
will be 374 million. 

Now in North America—and that will in- 
clude Canada—presently our population is 
192 million. In 1980, 15 years from now, it 
will be 274 million, Think of the additional 
limestone users that you find in that figure 
as we go along. 

The high population increases are in Asia 
and Africa, and the low increases are in 
Europe and the United States. But in that 
15 years, think of the increasing number of 
senior citizens, ready to retire and to be 
taken out of the productive work force. 
Think of the increase in the number of chil- 
dren and what it will take by way of recrea- 
tional and school facilities. So, gradually 
the productive corps begins to shrink, and 
that means what? We will have to scramble 
for automation and for every productive 
device known to mankind, to provide for such 
population increases, with a smaller (per- 
centagewise) productive labor force. 

WORLD HUNGER 

That is the inevitable result of the popu- 
lation explosion that is going on at the 
present time. But what appeals to me most 
about this is the fact that they've got to be 
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fed. Isaiah wrote, “And it shall come to 
pass that when man is hungry, he shall fret 
himself. And when man frets himself, he 
shall curse his God and his king.” Nothing 
truer was ever written. And, if you want 
to put it into the vernacular, you just say 
“And it shall come to pass, that when man 
is hungry, he shall fret himself, and when 
he frets himself, he shall curse his leaders 
and his God.” So, you see, if you take ac- 
count of this population explosion, it means 
food, and food means soil, and food means 
water, and food means tillage, and we had 
better be ready for that time. 

Now, I think the larger aspect of this whole 
matter I can put into this easy phrase: I 
do not believe that peace and hunger on mass 
proportions can long coexist in this world. 
Let’s take those up. The population of 
China (Red China) 15 years from now is 
estimated to be 840 million people. That 
figure is from the Population Reference 
Bureau—they are expert demographers. 
But think of a country with 840 million. 
Suppose Chou En-lai and Mao Tse-tung 
can't feed them—what in saints is going to 
happen? Do you think anything will con- 
tain them over there? No—the aggressive 
search for food areas will go on. And none 
of the pat words and pretty speeches that we 
make in the Senate or in the House or any 
forum in the world is going to make any 
difference to a hungry belly. 

In India alone, the population gain is 
10 million every year. I was in India, and 
roamed around the countryside. I saw in 
that year a million and a half died. They 
sat by families along the roadside until death 
overtook them. There was no savior or dis- 
ease to strike them down. It was hunger 
that struck them. You come back with a 
picture that you'll never get out of your mind 
and your soul for as long as you live—that’s 
a reoccurring experience in that great, hulk- 
ing country of India. 

But that’s the problem too, in Latin 
America, Lack of food and then desperation 
and then revolution. It’s easy to account for 
the instability there. It’s easy for us to point 
the accusing finger rather scornfully, but if 
we were in that fix, I presume our judgment 
and our conduct would be a good deal like 
theirs. 

KHRUSHCHEV’S SOLUTION 

I took particular note when Khrushchev 
was here of what he had in mind. And, as I 
think of his having been deposed from ofice, 
I am not so sure that Khrushchev wasn’t 
wiser than his deposers. And I'll tell you 
why. In September 1959 we had him to 
tea, or a lunch, with all the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. It was an off-the-record 
meeting, and I was sitting next to his in- 
terpreter. He was a young man, named 
Troyanovski. When the lunch got under- 
way, he looked at me and said “I think 
I know you.” I said, “Yes, and I think I 
know you. Your father was the Iranian Am- 
bassador here.” He said “Yes, that’s right— 
but don’t you have a daughter named Joy?” 
“Yes,” I said. “And did she go to Mount 
Vernon Seminary?” he asked. I said “Yes.” 
Well, he said When she was going to Mount 
Vernon, I was going to the Cathedral School 
at St. Albans, and, along with the other Kids 
at St. Albans, we used to date the girls at 
Mount Vernon, and I dated your daughter on 
occasion.” It's a small world. I knew then 
that I would get an adequate, accurate, 
square shake when he interpreted what I said 
to Khrushchev. 

I began to ask Khrushchev about corn. 
I said, “Where do you raise it?” “Every- 
where,” he replied. Well, I said, “Mr. Min- 
ister, you can’t raise it everywhere—I know 
the latitude of your country.” I said the 
town I lived in is on the same parallel lati- 
tude as Peiping, China. That’s where Pe- 
kin, III., gets its name. And that’s 88° north 
latitude. We shudder a little in late August 
or September, as you watch the long ears 
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ripen in the sun, hoping there will be no 
early finger of frost. I used to sell books 
in South Dakota and North Dakota, to get 
enough to go back to school on. And, I 
know what the frost time is to corn up there 
and how difficult it was to raise it. So I 
said, “Mr. Minister, you can’t raise it every- 
where.” I said, “You don’t raise it in the 
Ukraine, because you've got that turned over 
for wheat purposes.” And finally, Trovanov- 
ski turned to me and said “The Minister 
doesn’t want to answer any more of your 
questions.” 

But Khrushchev knew what he was 
about—he was thinking of a growing coun- 
try, whose population is well in excess of 200 
million. And, he was thinking about full 
bellies so that there will be no revolution 
in his home country. That’s what popula- 
tion explosion means in terms of practical 
matters and the necessity for policies that 
will keep this world from fairly blowing 
apart, simply because of the people who are 
in it. 

ASIAN RICE BOWLS 


When they asked me, after I came back 
from Asia, “What do you think is the trouble 
out there?” I said, “In my book, it’s just 
too simple, and nobody will believe me.” I 
said, “The question is, who controls the rice 
bowls of Asia?” I flew over and inspected 
the ricefields of Thailand and Burma and in 
India and Korea and in Indochina, now 
known as Vietnam—I have seen them. I 
know where the surplus rice areas are. And 
frankly, Red China must have her eyes upon 
the ricebowls to feed that population that 
will be close to 850 million by 1980. And, if 
they don’t, neither Mao Tse-tung nor Chou 
En-lai nor the. smartest Chinese that ever 
graced this earth can stave off the revolution 
of hunger. So, if you were the leader of 
that country, what would you do? You 
would go across every known manmade bar- 
ricade on the border of any other country 
to see that your people were fed. That’s the 
great, insidious force that is operating in 
the world today. Rice, plus one other thing— 
what is it? Protein. Where do you find a 
good source of protein? In fish. There is the 
ocean to provide the fish. But where is 
the rice? The ricebowls will determine the 
destiny of Asia. And it will have a tre- 
mendous impact upon our own blessed coun- 
try, as we consider the state of the Union 
now and in the days to come. 

So, 15 years is not long. And who shall say 
what can happen in that period of time. You 
see, I have one concern. When I was in 
college, I studied economics and the Malthu- 
sian Theory. Have you ever heard of Thomas 
Henry Malthus? Well, he was the English 
economist long ago, who uttered the theory 
that, at long last, someday, mankind wouldn't 
have a subsistence. He wouldn’t raise 
enough food to provide. That sounds a little 
silly right now. It sounds silly as I get into 
a plane, particularly on a moonlit night, and 
fly back to Chicago or someplace else. And 
if the pilot doesn't fly too high and I can 
look down, I see those moonbeams dancing 
off thousands of cornfields with corn. Part 
of our surplus. And here we are, wrestling 
with farm policy to see what we do about 
taking the lush acres out of cultivation and 
providing price supports and subsidies. 

SOIL CONSERVATION 

To hear me talk today about what I fore- 
see in the future, what do you think your 
role and mine is going to be? Why, we are 
going to have to keep this soil sweet and 
ready. You see, the soils in so many parts of 
the earth have been used for so many thou- 
sands of years, they are tired. They need 
Geritol, I suppose, if I may say so. They 
are tired, and it’s no wonder. God forbid we 
ever let our soil get tired, because the world 
is going to be looking in this direction. And 
you see, as the Irish poet said, “Every man’s 
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death diminishes me, because I am of man- 
kind.” That sinks in. 


I went over the land for a while, some 
years ago, to help raise money for Chinese 
relief. My friends thought I was a little silly 
to waste so much time and effort, but I did 
it for a reason. You see, the Chinese were 
traveling to Chungking—some 1,500 miles, 
with machinery on their backs. And they 
were fighting for their homeland. So they 
sent a doctor over here to help organize and 
set up a relief effort and to get anesthesia 
and bandages and medicine. And I heard 
him when he concluded his remarks by say- 
ing, “They scream when you put the knife 
in them, but they live * * * they scream, 
but they live” And when I heard this I de- 
cided that was forme. I am of mankind— 
they may be 12,000 miles from here, but I've 
got a stake in them, and I'd hardly be a 
Christian if I didn't. 

So you see, as I look down this road, I can 
see these complications that will be a part of 
the state of the Union problem. We must 
be ready. And you will fit into that program 
as we preserve all that is necessary to keep 
America productive. 

We fought two wars, then we fought half 
@ war, and now we are fighting another half- 
war. God forbid it becomes a full-scale war. 
Out of this came the greatest agricultural 
plant the world has even seen. And then we 
wonder what to do with all the surplus 
capacity and all the things that we can pro- 
duce. See, it’s a cycle. But the day must 
surely come when so many of God’s children 
elsewhere will not eat and they will not live, 
unless the lush acres of America will, in part, 
at least, make it possible. So who will say 
that Thomas Henry Malthus was wrong? 

You know, when he got up his theory, even 
his following made fun of him. And I guess 
every economic student never put any stock 
in the Malthusian theory, on the ground 
that our productivity was so great that 
nobody could imagine the day when we 
couldn't produce enough for our own people. 
Well, that may well be, but, we will have to 
produce for other people as well. And sọ, as 
a part of the state of the Union, soil, water, 
sunshine (over which we have no control) 
seed, which we can hybridize—but all this 18 
nothing unless you have the matrix of the 
soil. You see, you are custodians of the soil. 


HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 


Now, I have one other thought, and then 
I will have used 150 words of the 200 here 
on this paper. You see, there is something 
deeper and more basic about all this, and 
that is that I'm a disciple of freedom, in its 
purest form. And I don't want to see it 
vanish. And it can vanish from the pressures 
from the outside as well as from the pressures 
from the inside. So as you think of our re- 
sources, how necessary to keep them intact, 
because, in part, that becomes conducive to 
the perpetuity of freedom. And why am I 
interested? Well, for several reasons. 

First, I've got a couple of grandchildren, 
and a son-in-law and a daughter. They live 
in Tennessee—that’s where “Estes the 
Bestes” used to live. I go down there now 
and then. I put out some shrubs, I plant 
a little garden for my daughter. You see, 
the only hobby I have is gardening—I’m too 
old to swim. I haven’t time to walk. I 
don't like to play golf—so I garden. And, 
for years, I have been trying to sell the 
House and Senate on adopting the marigold 
as the national floral emblem. You should 
see some of the scolding mail I get, because 
I'm not partial to the rose or the carnation, 
or to the Shasta daisy, or some other flower, 
But I go down there for that purpose, and 
this little boy and this little girl follow me 
around, And then, after a while, we sit 
down on the grass, and have a coke, and I 
talk to them as if I were Earl Warren on the 
Supreme Court. They don't understand a 
word I say. And I don’t know that it makes 
a lot of difference. But while I'm talking to 
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them I say to myself, “I live in you, little 
boy and girl.” You don't have to die to taste 
of immortality. You taste of immortality in 
life, when you get your first grandchild, be- 
cause he's going to do everything I did not 
get done. 

Some people have wished that I could be- 
come President. I didn’t. My grandson will 
become President. See, that’s a fixation with 
me. It won't make any difference when this 
mortal coil is finally unwound, he's going 
ahead and I live in him. So you see, that’s 
an immortal thought. But there’s some- 
thing I want to preserve for him. And what 
is it? It's a thing that brought my mother 
from the old country on a sailing vessel 
after the Civil War. Poor child. I couldn’t 
imagine my daughter at age 17 being several 
weeks on the Atlantic, going to a free land. 
That's what she wanted. My father came 
after the Civil War from over there. Why? 
Because he didn’t like conscription. He said, 
“T'I take a chance on a new country, whose 
language I do not speak. But they tell me, 
over there, people are free.” See, that was a 
great legacy. 

And so, they gave it tome. Now, what will 
I do with it? I will want to be sure it 
doesn’t get away in the lifetime of my daugh- 
ter. But, I have another responsibility, and 
that is that it isn’t sullied or impaired for 
my grandchildren. I want them to have 
what their grandpappy had. And how do 
you preserve it? To make sure that the virus 
of desperation does not raise its ugly head 
sometime, inside or outside of our own coun- 
try, and, because of its overwhelming and 
aggressive force, may jeopardize the greatest 
legacy that encounters humankind, 

And that is the moral climate of freedom. 
It’s all bound up together and it is a part 
of this state of the Union. And I can only 
say to you, drab as you may think your busi- 
ness may be, just imagine that you're part 
of the great generation, preserving something 
so fundamental in America. That one day, 
it may be the most effective force of all— 
to see that there is perpetuated the great 
inheritance that we've got. 

And so, that’s all I know about limestone. 
Thank you. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE 
RIGHT TO VOTE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate two messages 
from the President of the United States 
on the rights of citizens to vote, one of 
which was delivered to a joint session of 
the Congress last evening, and the other 
of which was left with the Secretary of 
the Senate. The messages will be ap- 
propriately referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary without being read 
since they have already been printed in 
the RECORD. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT Pro- 
CUREMENT ACTIONS 
A letter from the Assistant Chief of Naval 


Material (Procurement), transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on research and de- 
velopment procurement actions of $50,000 
and over, for the 6-month period ended 
December 31, 1964 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE 


A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
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legislation to amend title 10, United States 
Code, relating to the appointment, promo- 
tion, separation, and retirement of members 
of the Armed Forces, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 37, UNITED STATES CODE 


A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend title 37, United States Code, 
to authorize, under certain conditions and 
at the expense of the United States, trans- 
portation by commercial air carrier for mem- 
bers of the uniformed services in connection 
with emergency leave (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 


PUBLICATIONS OF FEDERAL PowER COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting, for the information of the Senate, a 
copy of publications entitled “Typical Elec- 
tric Bills, 1964“ and “Hydroelectric Plant 
Construction Cost and Annual Production 
Expenses, 1962-63“ (with accompanying 
documents) ; to the Committee on Commerce. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO DISTRICT 
o COLUMBIA 


The letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans. 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
transfer certain functions from the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia to 
the District of Columbia Court of General 
Sessions and to certain other agencies of the 
municipal government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Fire and Casualty Act of the 
District of Columbia and to supplement the 
Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act of 
the District of Columbia in order to provide 
for the indemnification of persons sustain- 
ing injuries or damages as a result of the 
operation of motor vehicles by financially 
irresponsible persons, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF JEWISH RESTITUTION SUCCESSOR 
ORGANIZATION 


A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, Washington, D.C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of the Jewish Restitu- 
tion Successor Organization, for the period 
ended December 31, 1964 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORT oF Boy SCOUTS oF AMERICA 


A letter from the Chief Scout Executive, 
National Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
New Brunswick, N.J., transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of that organization, for the 
year 1964 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations: 


“HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 8 
“Joint memorial to the Honorable Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled 
“We, your memorialists, the Members of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, as- 
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sembled in the 38th session thereof, do re- 
spectfully represent that— 

“Whereas the Bureau of the Budget has 
proposed that the Soil Conservation Service 
appropriation for assisting locally organized 
and locally managed soil conservation dis- 
tricts be reduced by $20,000,000 and that soil 
conservation districts and cooperating farm- 
ers, ranches, and other landowners pay the 
Federal Government up to 50 percent of the 
cost of technical assistance furnished in the 
design, layout, and installation of planned 
soil and water conservation practices on their 
lands; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has, for 
some 30 years, provided technical assistance 
to owners and operators of privately owned 
lands believing that it is in the total public 
interest, and one of the most urgent national 
needs to protect and improve the soil and 
water resources of this Nation; and 

“Whereas over 95 percent of Idaho pri- 
vately owned land is included in its 54 soil 
conservation districts and nearly a third of 
Idaho’s farmers and ranchers are annually 
using the technical assistance in the design, 
layout, and installation of planned soil and 
m conservation measures on their lands; 
an 

“Whereas the supervisors of Idaho's 54 soil 
conservation districts have continuously re- 
quested additional technical assistance to 
meet the needs of farmers and ranchers to 
accelerate the application of conservation 
practices; and 

“Whereas recent statewide storms and 
floods of disastrous proportions have resulted 
in heavy erosion and loss of valuable topsoil, 
heavy sediment deposits in our reservoirs, 
lakes, streams, and rivers and spread over 
valuable bottom lands and other flood dam- 
ages to both public and private property to- 
gether with destruction or severe damage to 
thousands of water control and use struc- 
tures, indicate a need for more, rather than 
reduced efforts in the application of soil and 
water conservation practices; and 

“Whereas such assessments of payments to 
the Federal Government will discourage and 
seriously curtail the application of soil and 
water conservation measures on lands so vital 
to the strength and welfare of the State of 
Idaho and the Nation and fall hardest on 
family farms and small operators; and 

“Whereas this proposed additional burden 
added to the costs of farmers and ranchers 
already in a depressed economical condition, 
would limit the ability of these people to 
participate in the existing agricultural con- 
servation program and similar programs 
which have in the past contributed substan- 
tially to the conservation development, and 
wise use of these soil and water resources: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the 38th session of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho, now in session, 
(the Senate and House of Representatives 
concurring), That we most respectfully urge 
the Congress of the United States of America, 
to continue the long-established policy of 
providing technical assistance to soil con- 
servation districts and their cooperating 
landowners and operators without requiring 
that they pay the Federal Government any 
portion of cost of such technical assistance; 
be it further . 

“Resolved, That the Congress provide the 
increases in technical assistance requested 
by the soil conservation districts in Idaho 
and throughout the Nation to meet the 
needs of landowners and operators to ac- 
celerate the planning and application of 
conservation measures on their privately 
owned lands; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
the State of Idaho be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to forward certified 
copies of this memorial to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress, and to the Senators and Repre- 
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sentatives representing this State in the 
Congress of the United States, and to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
“This joint memorial passed the house on 
the 27th day of February 1965. 
“PETE T. CENARRUSA, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“This joint memorial passed the senate on 
the 2d day of March 1965. r 
“W. E. DREVLOW, 
“President of the Senate. 
“I hereby certify that the within House 
Joint Memorial 8 originated in the House of 
Representatives during the 38th session of 
the Legislature of the State of Idaho. 
“DRYDEN M. HILER, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 20 


“Joint resolution relating to a breakwater or 
other suitable protection at King Cove 
“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

State of Alaska: 

“Whereas fishing is a year-round industry 
in King Cove, Alaska; and 

“Whereas there are about 50 boats moored 
throughout the year at King Cove with sub- 
stantial increase of fishing boats during the 
summer months; and 

“Whereas the location of King Cove makes 
the cove susceptible to severe damage from 
storms; and 

“Whereas during storms in 1964 docks and 
vessels at King Cove were badly damaged; 
and 

“Whereas the U.S. Corps of Engineers has 
completed surveys of King Cove in order to 
discover the best method of offering protec- 
tion to vessels operating in this area; and 

“Whereas no remedial action has been 
taken since the survey by the Corps of En- 
gineers, with the result that King Cove re- 
mains vulnerable to continued and severe 
storm damage in the future: Be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 

States is respectfully urged to provide funds 

to enable the Corps of Engineers to begin 

construction of a breakwater or any other 
suitable protection to prevent loss to vessels 
and docks at King Cove; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable Par McNamara, 
chairman, Senate Public Works Committee; 
the Honorable Cart HAYDEN, chairman, Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee; the Honorable 

GEORGE H. FALLON, chairman, House Public 

Works Committee; the Honorable GEORGE H. 

Manon, chairman, House Appropriations 

Committee; the Honorable Cyrus R. Vance, 

Secretary of the Army; Lt. Gen. Walter K. 

Wilson, Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army; Col. 

Clare D. Farley, district engineer, Corps of 

Engineers, Alaska; and the Honorable E. L. 

BARTLETT and the Honorable Ernest GRUE- 

NING, U.S. Senators, and the Honorable RALPH 

J. Rivers, U.S. Representative, Members of 

the Alaska delegation in Congress. 

“MIKE GRAVEL, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“NADENE WILLIAMS, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate March 2, 1965. 


“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 
A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Missouri; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations: 
“House RESOLUTION 113 
“Whereas the house of representatives of 


the 73d general assembly, resolves that the 
Missouri General Assembly strongly protest 


to the Congress of the United States, the 
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proposed cut in funds for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, as recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget; and 

“Whereas the present agricultural budget 
for soil and water conservation has remained 
the same for several years while costs have 
been increased; and 

“Whereas good progress has been made in 
Missouri in the past 30 years, but much 
work is yet to be done; and 

“Whereas 11 million acres of cropland is 
subject to erosion and 4 million acres of flat- 
land have a drainage problem; and 

“Whereas Missouri has 18 million acres of 
cropland making it one of the outstanding 
agricultural States in the country; and 

“Whereas soil and water are without a 
doubt the most important resources in Mis- 
souri affecting both family farms, rural com- 
munities, and urban areas; and 

“Whereas the reduction of funds by $20 
million as recommended to be paid by land- 
owners for technical assistance in applying 
practices would retard and delay the prog- 
ress of soil and water conservation which is, 
as stated, national concern, affecting the 
welfare of all citizens of our State: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress be encour- 
aged to restore the proposed $20 million cut 
in appropriations for the U.S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service in order that Missouri may con- 
tinue to provide technical assistance to land- 
owners in installing planned conservation on 
their lands; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we also urge a continua- 
tion and expansion of this effective program 
which we believe is essential for mainte- 
nance of the family farm, the economic 
stability of the rural community and the 
preservation of our water resources, food 
supply, and recreational opportunities for 
both rural and urban communities; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, President of the Senate, and to 
each member of the Missouri delegation in 
the Congress of the United States.” 

A resolution of the Legislature of Guam; 
to the Committee on Armed Services: 


“RESOLUTION 21 


“Resolution memorializing and requesting 
the President of the United States, the 
Congress of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the Secretary of the 
Navy to give to Capt, George A. Alexander, 
U.S. Navy, retired, the rank of rear admiral 
“Whereas Capt. George A. Alexander, U.S. 

Navy, retired, was the Naval Governor of 

Guam and Commandant, U.S. Naval Station, 

Guam, from 1933 to 1936; and 
“Whereas during Captain Alexander’s tour 

of duty as Naval Governor he initiated agri- 

cultural programs and land reforms to im- 

prove the economy of this island and the 

general well-being of the people of Guam; 
and ‘ 

“Whereas under the dynamic leadership of 
this naval officer much of our land which 
had been dormant and many of our rice fields 
which had been unused for many years were 
put to good use and various food commodities 

were produced, thereby discouraging im- 

portation of basic food items and the flow of 

U.S. dollars abroad; and 
“Whereas many of our older people still 

remember Capt. George A. Alexander treading 

from the top of Tenjo Vista to the rugged 
hills of Mount Lamlam and from the fertile 

Fena Valley to the hills of Inarajan, end- 

lessly and tirelessly searching for lands for 

cultivation and rivers for irrigation, all for 
the betterment of the people of Guam; and 
“Whereas this naval officer assisted the peo- 
ple not only in the field of agriculture but in 
practically every major field of endeavor, 
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making Guam as self-sustaining as possible 
at the time of his administration; and 

“Whereas as a result of the efforts of Capt. 
George A. Alexander, Guamanians became 
entitled to enlist in a limited capacity in the 
regular U.S. Navy; and 

“Whereas an elevation in the rank of Capt. 
George A. Alexander would not entail any 
additional expenditure of funds by our be- 
nevolent government or be an emolument to 
Captain Alexander but, rather would be a 
token of appreciation and commendation by 
a grateful people to an officer of the United 
States Navy for a job well done: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the terri- 
tory of Guam on behalf of the people of 
Guam, That the President of the United 
States, the Congress of the United States, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Secretary of the 
Navy, be and they hereby are memorialized 
and requested to give to Capt. George A. 
Alexander, U.S. Navy, retired, the rank of 
rear admiral, U.S. Navy, retired, in recogni- 
tion of his extraordinary service to the 
people of Guam and his country; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the speaker be and he 
heréby is instructed to sign this resolution 
and that the legislative secretary be and he 
hereby is instructed to attest to the adoption 
of this resclution and to transmit copies 
hereof to the President of the United States, 
the Congress of the United Sates, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Governor of Guam, Commander Naval 
Forces Marianas, and Capt. George A. Alex- 
ander, U.S. Navy, retired. 

“Duly adopted on the 21st day of January 
1965. 

“CARLOS P. TAITANO, 
“Speaker. 
“ANTONIO S. N. DUENAS, 
“Legislative Secretary.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 6 


“Joint memorial to the Honorable Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled 


“We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, assembled in the 38th 
session thereof, respectfully represent that: 

“Whereas Federal law, title 45, sections 61 
to 64, inclusive, now allows a railroad to 
require its employees to work as long as 16 
consecutive hours without rest; and 

“Whereas the Federal law was enacted 
March 4, 1907, for the purpose of safeguard- 
ing the health and safety of employees; and 

“Whereas such law has never been 
amended; and 

“Whereas the high-speed operation of mod- 
ern railroads imposes an undue strain upon 
employees required to work the long hours 
now allowed, thus endangering the health 
and safety of the employees: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the senate of the 38th 
session of the Legislature of the State of 
Idaho (the house of representatives con- 
curring therein), That we most respectfully 
urge the Congress of the United States of 
America to proceed at the earliest possible 
date to pass legislation amending title 45, 
sections 61 to 64, inclusive, and more par- 
ticularly amending section 62, to read as 
follows: 

It shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier, its officers, or agents, subject to sec- 
tions 61 to 64, inclusive, of title 45 to require 
or permit any employees subject to said sec- 
tions to be or remain on duty for a longer 
period than 12 consecutive hours, and when- 
ever any such employee of such common car- 
rier shall have been continuously on duty 
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for 12 consecutive hours he shall be relieved 
and not required or permitted again to go 
on duty until he has had at least 10 consecu- 
tive hours off duty; and no such employee 
who has been on duty 12 hours in the ag- 
gregate in any 24-hour period shall be re- 
quired or permitted to continue or again go 
on duty without having had at least 8 consec- 
utive hours off duty: Provided, That no 
operator, train dispatcher, or other employee 
who by the use of the telegraph, telephone, 
or radio dispatches, reports, transmits, re- 
celves, or delivers orders pertaining to or 
affecting train movements shall be required 
or permitted to be or remain on duty for a 
longer period than 9 hours in any 24-hour 
period in all towers, offices, places, and sta- 
tions continuously operated night and day, 
nor for a longer period than 12 hours in all 
towers, Offices, places, and stations operated 
only during the daytime, except in case of 
emergency, when the employees named in 
this proviso may be permitted to be and re- 
main on duty for 4 additional hours in a 24- 
hour period on not exceeding 3 days in any 
week: Provided further, That no locomotive 
engineer working without the assistance of 
another qualified engineman operating loco- 
motives or trains, receiving, interpreting, or 
carrying out telegraph or telephone dispatch- 
es, radio messages, or written orders pertain- 
ing to or affecting train movements shall be 
required or permitted to be or remain on 
duty for a longer period than 9 consecutive 
hours and shall not be required or permitted 
to continue or again to go on duty until he 
has had at least 8 consecutive hours off duty: 
Provided further, The Interstate Commerce 
Commission may after full hearing in a par- 
ticular case and for good cause shown ex- 
tend the period within which a common car- 
rier shall comply with the provisions of this 
proviso as to such case’: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
the State of Idaho be, and hereby is author- 
ized and directed to forward certified copies 
of this memorial to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress, 
and to the Senators and Representatives rep- 
resenting this State in the Congress of the 
United States. 

“This senate joint memorial was adopted 
by the senate on the llth day of February 
1965. 

“W. E. DREVLOW, 
“President of the Senate. 

“The senate point memorial was adopted 
by the house of representatives on the 19th 
day of February 1965. 

“PETE T. CENARRUSA, 
“Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

“I hereby certify that the within Senate 
Joint Memorial 6 originated in the senate 
during the 38th session of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho. 

“ARTHUR WILSON, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Washington; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

“SENATE RESOLUTION 1965-32 
“To the Honorable L B. Johnson, 
President of the United States, to the 
President of the Senate and Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to the 
Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States, in Congress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the members of 
the Senate of the State of Washington, in 
legislative session assembled, respectfully 
represent and petition as follows: 

“ ‘Whereas within recent months, such na- 
tionally known figures as Edward R. Murrow, 
John Wayne, Freddie Hutchinson, and Nat 
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“King” Cole, have received operations for 
lung cancer, bringing to the attention of 
the people of the country, and particularly to 
our youth, the dangers inherent in the use 
of cigarettes; and 

“ ‘Whereas Senator MAGNUSON has proposed 
that a bill be introduced in the Congress of 
the United States requiring that cigarettes 
be labeled as hazardous to health: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“*Resolved, That your memorialists ap- 
plaud the position taken by Senator Mac- 
NUSON, and urge the Members of Congress, 
and particularly the members of the con- 
gressional delegation from the State of 
Washington to give full support to such a 
bill, or to any other bill of like purport or 
intent that may be introduced in the 
Congress; be it further 

“ ‘Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate transmit copies of this resolution to the 
Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, President of 
the United States, to the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to each 
Senator and Representative from the State 
of Washington.’ 

“I, Ward Bowden, secretary of the senate, 
do hereby certify this is a true and correct 
copy of Senate Resolution 1965-32 adopted 
by the senate on March 6, 1965. 

“Warp BOWDEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION K 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress and the national administration of 
the United States to take all possible steps 
to, at an early date, pass a long-term 
Sugar Act 
“Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 

tives of the State of North Dakota, the Sen- 

ate concurring therein: 

“Whereas the basic purpose of the Federal 
sugar legislation should continue: 

“1. To assure the US. consumer of a 
steady and stable supply of sugar at a rea- 
sonable price; and 

“2. To contribute to our national security 
and provide economic strength and growth 
to the American farm; 

“Whereas the U.S, beet sugar growers and 
processors have amply demonstrated their 
ability to produce sugar when the world was 
in short supply in 1963-64; and 

“Whereas the U.S. beet sugar industry is 
now confronted with above average inven- 
tories of sugar in relation to permitted mark- 
eting under the old act; and 

“Whereas the American farmer is entitled 
to produce America’s food; and 

“Whereas the potential production of beet 
sugar in the United States is much greater 
than the quantity allowed to be produced 
under the old act: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by this 39th legislative session 
of the North Dakota Legislature, That Con- 
gress should, as early as possible, revise and 
pass a Sugar Act so as to: 

“1, Permit the domestic sugar industry 
to market the excess of sugar from the in- 
creased production of 1963-64; and 

“2. Provide for an orderly growth of the 
domestic sugar industry by increasing the 
quotas over and above present acreage and 
production; 

“3. To extend the act to be effective until 
December 31, 1970, with a similar growth 
provision contained in the expired act; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture, and the North Dakota congressional 
delegation. 
“ARTHUR A. LINK, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“DONNELL HAUGEN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“CHARLES TIGHE, 
“President of the Senate. 
“GERALD L. Sram, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION Y 


“Concurrent resolution endorsing, support- 
ing and urging the development of the 
water resources of the Pembina River Basin 
in the Province of Manitoba, Canada and 
the State of North Dakota, United States of 
America, and commending the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission and participating 
agencies 
“Whereas the governments of the United 

States and Canada, pursuant to the Bound- 

ary Waters Treaty of January 11, 1909, and 

under the terms of the references of Jan- 
uary 12, 1948, and April 3, 1962, requested 
the International Joint Commission to study, 
investigate and report on what measures 
could be taken to develop the water resources 
of the Pembina River Basin in the Province 
of Manitoba and the State of North Dakota, 
and ‘to determine what plans of cooperative 
development of the Pembina River Basin 
would be practicable, economically feasible, 
and to the mutual advantage of the two 
countries, haying in mind: (a) domestic 
water supply and sanitation; (b) control of 
floods; (c) irrigation; and (d) other benefi- 
cial uses; and 

“Whereas highly recognized Federal, State, 
and provincial engineers composing the In- 
ternational Pembina River Engineering 

Board, appointed by the International Joint 

Commission, and other eminent technicians 

of the two countries have during the past 

4 years made exhaustive studies and formu- 

lated comprehensive plans of development of 

said water resources which incorporate flood 
control, irrigation, municipal and industrial 
water supply, recreation and fish and wildlife 
features; and 

“Whereas the International Pembina River 

Engineering Board transmitted volume 1 of 

its main report entitled ‘Joint Investigation 

for Development of Water Resources of the 

Pembina River Basin in Manitoba and North 

Dakota’ with its findings and conclusions on 

the requested technical investigations and 

studies: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That the 39th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of North Dakota 
does hereby reaffirm its wholehearted en- 
dorsement and support of the proposed de- 
velopment of the water resources of the 

Pembina River Basin, sincerely commends 

the International Joint Commission and all 

participating agencies and technicians of 

Canada and the United States for their de- 

votion to duty and concern over the precious 

water and related land resources of the 

Pembina River Basin, and earnestly trust 

that a plan for the proposed development 

will be approved and recommended by the 

International Joint Commission and the 

United States and Canada within the rea- 

sonably near future; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies hereof be trans- 

mitted to the President and Vice President of 
the United States; Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of State; Chairmen of the Canadian 
and United States section of the Interna- 
tiona] Joint Commission; Chief of Engineers, 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers; Commissioner, 
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Bureau of Reclamation; Members, North 
Dakota congressional delegation; the Gov- 
ernor of North Dakota; the Minister of 
Northern Affairs and Natural Resources, 
Ottawa; the Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa; 
the Premier of Manitoba and the Minister, 
Department of Agriculture and Conservation, 
Manitoba. 
“CHARLES TIGHE, 
“President of the Senate. 
“GERALD F. STAIR, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“ARTHUR A. LINK, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“DONNELL HAUGEN, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 6 


“Joint resolution relative to a National 
Indian Day 


“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has by congressional act requested 
national recognition for individuals and or- 
ganizations who have contributed to the cul- 
ture, history, and growth of the United States 
of America; and 

“Whereas historians, cultural societies, 
and prominent civic leaders have repeatedly 
emphasized in public pronouncements and 
upon festive occasions that the only true 
historical and cultural background for this 
Nation is that which belongs to the Ameri- 
can Indian; and 

“Whereas it would be impossible to prepare 
the annals of this country without referring 
to the American Indians who contributed so 
much to this Nation’s traditions, progress, 
way of life, society, and national character; 

“Whereas it is therefore appropriate that 
this Nation set aside one day to commemo- 
rate the American Indian for his heritage 
which has enriched and become the heritage 
of all Americans; and 

“Whereas this body is firmly of the belief 
that the creation of an American Indian Day 
would serve to promote mutual respect and 
understanding between the Indian and non- 
Indian people of this Nation, and would 
serve to formally recognize the great contri- 
butions Indian culture has made to our na- 
tional character: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to enact a law designating the 
fourth Friday of September of every year as 
American Indian Day; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in Congress of the United States.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Minnesota; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

“SENATE RESOLUTION 5 
“A resolution urging the President, Vice 

President, and Attorney General of the 

United States and the Governor of Ala- 

bama to protect the rights of citizens of 

Alabama to assemble and to vote. 

“Whereas the constitutional rights of cer- 
tain citizens of Alabama to vote and to 
peaceably assemble are being forcibly re- 
pressed by that State, in a violent manner 
intolerable to free men; and 

“Whereas such forcible repression is in 
violation of the oaths of office of the Gover- 
nor of that State, and the public officials act- 
ing under him, to support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States; and 
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“Whereas it is the duty of government to 
protect the rights of the citizen against abuse 
and oppression, no matter what its source; 
and 


“Whereas the public authorities of Ala- 
bama have been unwilling to assume that 
duty, and instead appear to be harassing and 
injuring those who assert their rights, in a 
manner befitting a totalitarian police state; 
and 

“Whereas the passage of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 makes it clear that the voting 
rights of our people and their freedom to as- 
semble peaceably shall not be abridged: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Minnesota, That the public authorities of 
Alabama be urged to recognize the civil 
rights of all their citizens, that they sub- 
ordinate their fears and intolerance to the 
truth of Judeo-Christian ethics and precepts 
and that they take the steps necessary to pro- 
tect their citizens and preserve their rights 
before it becomes immediately necessary to 
interpose further Federal force, and lacking 
immediate State action, that the President 
be urged to instruct the Attorney General to 
take immediate steps to implement the pow- 
ers of the Federal Government to protect the 
rights of American citizens, through the use 
of the U.S. marshals and such other law en- 
forcement agents as are legally and properly 
required to carry out the laws and to secure 
the rights of Americans who find themselves 
deprived of their basic freedom; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be instructed to send copies of this reso- 
lution to the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States, the Honor- 
able Husert H. HUMPHREY, the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Honorable 
Nicholas Katzenbach, the Attorney General 
of the United States, the Honorable George C. 
Wallace, the Governor of Alabama, and Mem- 
bers of Congress from the State of Minne- 
sota, 

“Adopted by the senate, State of Minne- 
sota. 

“H. Y. TORREY, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Montana; to the Committee on Public Works: 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 10 


“Resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Montana urging the Federal Government 
to construct the proposed multipurpose 
Glacier View Dam on the North Fork of the 
Flathead River with proper emphasis on 
flood control giving persons and firms in 
Montana first priority for electric power 
resulting from development of water re- 
sources in the State 


“Whereas additional upstream multipur- 
pose storage areas are needed to get full 
value from water resources of the Columbia 
River Basin; and 

“Whereas the need for additional storage 
areas arises because the natural runoff pat- 
tern from the Columbia River Basin permits 
the effective use of only a small portion of 
the flow and because the runoff is in large 
part the result of melting snow occurring as 
concentrated floods during a period of 2 or 
3 months each spring when peak flows are 
commonly 10 times those of the low-water 
season; and 

“Whereas large portions of western Mon- 
tana were devastated by floods during early 
1964 and this damage underscores the urgent 
need for development of water resources 
which would provide flood control; and 

“Whereas protection from these floods can- 
not be economically provided by dikes, levees, 
or other protective measures; and 

“Whereas storage of the water in large 
multipurpose dams is the most feasible means 
of catching the floodwaters and holding 
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them for release after the flood peak has 
passed; and 

“Whereas a project to be known as the 
Glacier View Dam has been proposed to be 
located on the Flathead River at mile 177 
on the western boundary of Glacier National 
Park, 72 miles upstream from Flathead Lake 
and 41 miles below the international bound- 
ary; and 

“Whereas in addition to flood control, 
Glacier View would also provide hydroelectric 
power and recreation benefits; and 

“Whereas when the project was proposed 
almost 10 years ago the multipurpose bene- 
fits combined to give the project a favorable 
benefit-to-cost ratio of 1.84 to 1; and 

“Whereas due to increased needs for flood 
control, additional demands for electric 
power, and greater needs for recreational 
facilities, it is probable that the benefit-to- 
cost ratio of the proposed project would be 
even more favorable at the present time; and 

“Whereas operation of Glacier View Dam, 
together with Hungry Horse Dam on the 
South Fork of the Flathead River, would com- 
pletely control the floods that cause damage 
in the Flathead drainage area, and would 
greatly assist in the control of damaging 
floods throughout the Columbia River Basin; 
and 

“Whereas construction of Glacier View Dam 
would not flood any communities, and pri- 
vate property affected would be nominal; and 

“Whereas in addition to a more even dis- 
tribution of power production throughout 
the year, the Glacier View project would also 
firm up power production of dams located 
downstream; and 

“Whereas the reservoir created by the dam 
would inundate about 12,000 acres—only 
about 1 percent of the total area of Glacier 
National Park—and would not affect game 
animals in the park to any appreciable ex- 
tent but would enhance recreational use of 
what is now an area of limited use; and 

“Whereas the act of August 22, 1914 (38 
Stat. 699), establishing Federal jurisdiction 
over Glacier National Park provides that ben- 
eficial use of water resources has a higher 
priority than ‘reservation of all timber —nat- 
ural curiosities—and the protection of the 
animals’; and 

“Whereas the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of the Pacific Northwest and the Na- 
tion place upon this generation a special 
responsibility for the maximum utilization of 
all the great natural resources bestowed upon 
this Nation by divine providence; and 

“Whereas the industrial development of 
Montana and the Pacific Northwest will be 
enhanced greatly by the large amounts of 
low-cost power which can be made available 
by full development of the proposed Glacier 
View Dam; and 

“Whereas consumers within the State of 
Montana should have first priority in ob- 
taining any electric power generated as a 
result of development of water resources in 
Montana: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Montana, That the Federal Government is 
urged to provide the necessary legislation to 
authorize construction of the proposed Gla- 
cier View Dam on the North Fork of the Flat- 
head River in Montana and to authorize a 
sufficient amount of money for detailed plan- 
ning and construction of Glacier View Dam; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That although maximum flood 
control should be the primary objective of 
water resource development in northwestern 
Montana, consumers within the State of 
Montana should have first priority in obtain- 
ing any electric power generated as a result 
of water resource development in Montana. 
The Federal Government is, therefore, strong- 
ly urged to make such a power reservation 
when new projects in Montana are author- 
ized or existing projects expanded; be it 
further 
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“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is instructed to send copies of this reso- 
lution to the President of the United States, 
to the President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the U.S. 
Congress, to each member of the Montana 
congressional delegation, to the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, to the Secretary of 
the Army and the Chief of Army Engineers, 
and to the Director of the Budget. 

“I hereby certify that the within resolution 
originated in the senate. 


“Secretary of the Senate. 


“President of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 10 


“Joint Resolution relating to construction of 
Eel River levees and flood control dams 
“Whereas the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 

neers plan for a levee system for the lower 

Eel River would have been adequate, with 

only minor modifications, to have contained 

the disastrous December 1964 flood: and 

“Whereas the Eel River Delta levee system 
is ready for congressional authorization and 
funding of the project at the same time as 
the authorization will eliminate considerable 
lost time and set the project ahead for the 
start of construction this year; and 

“Whereas the second vital step in control- 
ling the Eel River is the development of a 
comprehensive study of the upstream reser- 
voirs required to adequately protect the area 
from future floods; and 

“Whereas the tremendous losses of the 1964 
floods establish beyond question the over- 
riding need for an adequate system of pro- 
tection for this area to protect human life 
and property and to avoid future tragedies 
of this nature: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is requested 
to authorize and fund the Eel River Delta 
levee system at the earliest possible date and 
to provide the necessary funds for the Army 
Corps of Engineers to accelerate their stud- 
ies for upstream reservoirs on the Eel River; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States.” 

The petitions of N. J. Weder, of Maxbass, 
and Emil Stubbe, of Kramer, both of the 
State of North Dakota, praying for the res- 
toration of the $20 million cut from the soil 
conservation funds; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the president and 
general faculty of Oberlin College, of Oberlin, 
Ohio, protesting against the alleged brutality 
in Selma, Ala.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Student Sen- 
ate of Wisconsin State University, River 
Falls, Wis., relating to recent events in 
Selma, Ala; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The memorial of Rev. Alexander Veronis, 
of the Annunciation Hellenic Orthodox 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., remonstrating 
against the alleged brutality in Selma, Ala.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the Kilgore Chamber of Commerce, of 
Kilgore, Tex., declaring the approval of that 
Chamber to the right-to-work section of the 
Taft-Hartley Act; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 
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ALASKA SHOCKED BY MINES 
WITHDRAWAL 


Mr.BARTLETT. Mr. President, Alas- 
kans were shocked to receive the news 
that the U.S. Bureau of Mines proposes 
to substantially reduce and all but end its 
operations in Alaska. Our State con- 
tains the last great untapped source of 
mineral wealth in the United States. 
The extent of its riches is unkonwn. 

The need for exploration, mapping, de- 
velopment of new mining techniques, and 
exploitation is greater in Alaska, surely, 
than anywhere in America. And yet the 
Bureau of Mines proposes to pull out of 
the State. 


The shock experienced by Alaskans was 
nonpartisan and severe. A measure of 
this is seen in House Joint Resolution 
18, introduced in the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska by all members of the 
house. I ask unanimous consent that 
this resolution be made a part of the 
Record at this point, together with a 
copy of a letter which I addressed to the 
Secretary of the Interior upon receipt of 
the news. 


There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, and the 
joint resolution and letter were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 18 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska: 

Whereas the Department of the Interior 
has announced a decision to all but elimi- 
nate the operation of its Bureau of Mines in 
Alaska; and 

Whereas the decision involves the reduc- 
tion of the work force in Alaska from 26 to 
6 persons and the elimination of its 2-man 
safety force in Anchorage; and 

Whereas it is well established that what 
Alaska needs is more and not less resource 
development and safety support from the 
Bureau of Mines; and 

Whereas the physical investigation of min- 
eral deposits in Alaska is abnormally costly 
and what little progress has been made to 
exploit the vast mineral potential of the 
State has been due to the modest program 
of the Bureau of Mines in Alaska; and 

Whereas the increasing interest and activ- 
ity in hard rock mining in Alaska require 
that the investigatory and safety program of 
the Bureau of Mines in Alaska be expanded 
rather than diminished: Be it 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska most earnestly protests the 
plans of the Department of the Interior to 
essentially eliminate the investigatory and 
safety programs of the Bureau of Mines in 
Alaska and urgently requests the Secretary 
of the Interior to cancel those plans and re- 
examine the desperate need for an expansion 
of the program of the Bureau of Mines in 
Alaska; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
directed to the Honorable Stewart L. Udall, 
Secretary of the Interior; the Honorable 
Frank C. Memmott, Acting Director of the 
Bureau of Mines; and the members of the 
Alaska delegation in Congress. 

MIKE GRAVEL, 
Speaker of the House. 

Attest: 

NADENE WILLIAMS, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


President of the Senate. 
EVELYN K. STEVENSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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US. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1965. 
Hon. Stewart L, UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dan MR. SECRETARY: This is too much. 

It is too much to learn by way of a mimeo- 
graphed statement that “the Bureau of 
Mines mineral resource development field 
investigations and laboratory operations 
headquartered in Juneau and Anchorage, 
Alaska, will be substantially reduced.” 

This was described in an accompanying 
note as being advance information.“ Ad- 
vance information” also went on to say: 
“The Department plans no formal press an- 
nouncement on these actions. However, it is 
expected we shall respond to any news media 
inquiries which may be generated locally as 
the result of the information reaching af- 
fected people or areas.” 

You will not have to wait for news media 
inquiries. You have one from me right now. 
Further, I expect to explore this later on 
before the U.S. Senate and I shall have 
many inquiries indeed to put to the appro- 
priate witnesses in my capacity as a member 
of the Senate Interior Department Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

At this particular time I shall only refer 
to the plans to close during the winter sea- 
son the Biological Field Station at King 
Salmon and the one at Brooks Lake, and the 
one at Little Port Walter. I shall concen- 
trate on the Bureau of Mines. 

The announcement states a savings of 
$350,000 will be affected. This is laudable. 

It goes without saying that Government 
could always decrease the cost of operation 
by curtailing or eliminating programs. 

The announcement states that “under the 
prevailing conditions, which make the ex- 
amination and physical investigation of 
mineral deposits in Alaska abnormally 
costly, progress has been almost impercepti- 
ble, measured against the task to be ac- 
complished.” So far as I am concerned this 
sentence must be broken into two parts. 
I did not Know that “prevailing conditions” 
in Alaska had so altered that now mineral 
investigations have become “abnormally 
costly.” What has happened recently to 
make this so? I am unaware that costs had 
gone up in Alaska recently. And until now 
there was no intimation that Bureau of 
Mines had intended to pull out of the 49th 
State, or practically so. 

This sentence implies that a big task is to 
be accomplished, but that progress has been 
slow. Is this a logical reason for quitting? 
The task of conquering space is a fairly big 
one too. It is enormously costly. For years 
progress was almost imperceptible. Then the 
breakthrough came. The breakthrough came 
because the American Government, backed 
by its people, had dedicated itself to the task 
of achieving the breakthrough, almost re- 
gardless of cost. Now we are informed that 
in Alaska, where the mineral potential is so 
great, the Bureau of Mines will practically 
withdraw from this challenging assignment 
because not many gains had been made and 
because $350,000 a year can be saved. 

This is a strange, strange definition of 
Government's role and responsibility. 

You inform me that 20 positions will be 
abolished and “employee affected will be 
offered employment elsewhere in the Bu- 
reau.” One must judge then, that this econ- 
omy thrust is being directed uniquely or 
almost so at Alaska and that there will be 
plenty of room elsewhere for those now em- 
ployed in Alaska, but who are going to have 
to leave there because “progress has been al- 
most imperceptible” and because the annual 
bill is $350,000. 

Further on, the announcement reveals that 
the health and safety office at Anchorage will 
be abolished, 
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All of this is really almost beyond compre- 
hension, I am amazed, bewildered, surprised 
and shocked. So much remains to be done 
in Alaska in the field of mineral exploration 
that the best efforts of every participating 
agency ought to be utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent. This certainly includes the Bureau of 
Mines, which, in many ways, should be the 
leader in this field. The Bureau of Mines’ 
activities on a meaningful level did not start 
in Alaska too long ago, It should not be sur- 
prising in light of this and in light of the 
rather small budgets under which the Bureau 
has been operating that the job of exploring 
Alaska’s 586,000 square miles is far from be- 
ing completed. 

Even as this letter was being dictated a 
further notice came from the Department 
stating that closing of the health and safety 
office at Anchorage will affect two employees. 
There is a wonderful addition to that. The 
announcement says, “Bureau health and 
safety specialists assigned by subdistrict 
headquarters at Seattle, Wash., will continue 
to function in Alaska as needed.” At what 
savings to the Government, please? A few 
trips to Alaska from Seattle and the total 
costs will of course be higher than they now 
are. 

It was just a few years ago that a fine 
Bureau of Mines Laboratory was opened at 
Douglas. Will you please advise me of the 
cost of that facility? What does the Bureau 
of Mines propose to do with it now? 

It was not long ago, that announcement 
was made of the proposed closing of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration regional office in Ju- 
neau, Alaska, an action which has now been 
foreclosed temporarily at least by the U.S. 
Senate. In this case, Mr. William J. Driver, 
Administrator of the VA, had the courtesy to 
come to the members of the Alaska congres- 
sional delegation and inform them of the 
administration's intentions. However, when 
your Bureau of Mines proposal, of such sig- 
nificance in the development of Alaska, 
reaches the members of the Alaska delega- 
tion, it is in the reading of a mimeographed 
announcement, without opportunity of 
having had any official from the Department 
of the Interior call upon us or having given 
us an opportunity to make our views known. 
This is a strange administrative process. 

It cannot be said that this action is made 
necessary because the administration 
through the Bureau of the Budget proposes 
to give to the Bureau of Mines less money 
than made available to it for this current 
fiscal year. There was appropriated for the 
1965 fiscal year $54,810,000. The adminis- 
tration’s request for the fiscal year starting 
next July 1 is for 859,441,000. From Alaska’s 
hide will come $350,000 to be added to the al- 
most. $5 million additional which the Bureau 
of Mines is asking for the next fiscal year and 
that in itself is a terrific percentage increase 
when we are told that the Government is 
being so economy minded. More important 
than the loss of the money which has circu- 
lated in Alaska by reason of Bureau expendi- 
tures, even more important than the fact 
that the lives of so many individuals now 
serving the Bureau in Alaska are affected, is 
the disheartening realization that the De- 
partment of the Interior is actually giving 
up in respect to the exploration of Alaska’s 
mineral resources. The Department ought 
to have expanded its work in this area. 

It is troublesome and vexing and discour- 
aging to learn that instead of doing what it 
ought to do it proposes to do practically 
nothing. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. BARTLETT. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
NORTH DAKOTA LEGISLATURE 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 

President, during the coming weeks and 
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months this session of Congress will 
consider legislation affecting the lives of 
all Americans. Among the most impor- 
tant proposals we shall act upon this 
year are those dealing with Government 
agricultural programs. 

As you all know, virtually all of our 
Federal farm programs expire at the end 
of this crop year. While the present 
programs have many weaknesses and 
could be improved upon substantially, 
they have done much to strengthen our 
rural economy and maintain farm 
income. 

While many of our commodities are 
plagued with surpluses and we are con- 
cerned with controlling the buildup of 
these, the U.S. sugar producer faces 
problems of a considerably different na- 
ture. Under present policies, about 40 
percent of our domestice needs of this 
most important crop are imported. We 
do this even though American farmers, 
particularly in beet-sugar areas, are 
struggling to expand farm income and 
operate within restrictive Government 
programs seeking to control surplus pro- 
duction of other crops. 

The American beet-sugar industry, 
processors and producers alike, has dem- 
onstrated its ability to provide adequate 
supplies of sugar to our consumers at 
stable prices. Farmers throughout 
many of our major farming areas stand 
ready to provide an increased portion of 
our sugar needs. 

Increased domestic production of this 
crop will help to increase farm income. 
It will take pressure off crops presently 
in surplus. It will provide additional 
employment opportunities so sorely 
needed in our rural areas. 

Mr. President, the 39th legislative ses- 
sion of the North Dakota Legislature re- 
cently adopted House Concurrent Reso- 
lution K urging the U.S. Congress to 
extend and revise the presently expiring 
Sugar Act. In this resolution they call 
for legislation which would permit the 
orderly growth of the domestic sugar 
industry and a 5-year extension of the 
act. 

Mr, President, I share fully these views 
and since this is a matter of great im- 
portance and interest to all Members of 
this body, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be reprinted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, as follows: 

House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION K 
A concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress and the national administration of 
the United States to take all possible steps 

5 85 an early date, pass a long-term Sugar 

C 

Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of North Dakota (the Sen- 
ate concurring therein): 

Whereas the basic purpose of the Fed- 
eral sugar legislation should continue: 

1. To assure the U.S. consumer of a steady 
and stable supply of sugar at a reasonable 
price; and 

2. To contribute to our national security 


and provide economic strength and growth 
to the American farm. 


Whereas the U.S. beet sugar growers and 
processors haye amply demonstrated their 
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ability to produce sugar when the world was 
in short supply in 1963-64; and 

Whereas the U.S. beet sugar industry is 
now confronted with above average inven- 
tories of sugar in relation to permitted mar- 
keting under the old act; and 

Whereas the American farmer is entitled 
to produce America’s food; and 

Whereas the potential production of beet 
sugar in the United States is much greater 
than the quantity allowed to be produced 
under the old act: now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this 39th legislative session of 
the North Dakota Legislature, That Congress 
should, as early as possible, revise and pass 
& Sugar Act so as to: 

1. Permit the domestic sugar industry to 
market the excess of sugar from the in- 
creased production of 1963-64, and 

2. Provide for an orderly growth of the 
domestic sugar industry by increasing the 
quotas over and above present acreage and 
production. 

3. To extend the act to be effective until 
December 31, 1970 with a similar growth 
provision contained in the expired act; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the North Dakota congressional 
delegation. 

ARTHUR A. LINK, 
Speaker of the House. 
DONNELL HAUGEN, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
CHARLES TIGHE, 
President of the Senate. 
GERALD L. STAIR, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE—PETITION 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a petition signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of Kentucky relat- 
ing to the denial of the right to vote in 
Alabama and urging support for neces- 
sary legislation to enable every American 
to register and vote. 

I ask unanimous consent that the peti- 
tion be printed in the Recorp, and appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 

PETITION 

We citizens of Louisville and Jefferson 
County, Ky., shocked by the denial of the 
fundamental American right to vote in the 
State of Alabama and by the brutality em- 
ployed in the seeking to stop peaceful peti- 
tion for their rights, urge you to introduce 
and support vigorously, without delay, neces- 
sary legislation to enable every American to 
register and vote. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON AGING ENTITLED “DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN AGING—1963 AND 
1964” (S. REPT. NO. 124) 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, from 
the Special Committee on Aging, I sub- 
mit a report entitled “Developments in 
Aging—1963 and 1964,” pursuant to Sen- 
ate Resolution 23 and Senate Resolution 
260, both of the 88th Congress. I ask 
unanimous consent that the report be 
printed, together with the minority, in- 
dividual, and supplemental views. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received and 
printed, as requested by the Senator from 
Florida. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to estimates of the Bureau of the 
Census, the over-65 population of the 
United States rose from aproximately 
17,400,000 on January 1, 1963, to approxi- 
mately 18 million on January 1, 1965. 
This document reports action taken dur- 
ing 1963 and 1964 to meet the challenge 
presented by this population increase in 
this age group. It reviews not only the 
activities of our special committee to 
this end but also other major legislative 
and executive actions affecting senior 
citizens. 

It reports developments in the fields of 
employment and retirement incomes, 
frauds and misrepresentations affecting 
the elderly, health of the elderly, hous- 
ing for the elderly, and services rendered 
to the elderly. While it reflects progress 
in meeting the needs of America’s senior 
citizens in these areas of concern, it 
also reveals great opportunities for our 
Nation to meet the challenges of aging 
more adequately than we have thus far 
been able to meet them. America must 
do better, and the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging during 1965 will con- 
tinue its vigorous efforts toward more 
effective action in the field of aging. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers 
in the Executive Departments, to which 
was referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States, dated March 1, 1965, 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. BARTLETT) : 

S. 1527. A bill to provide for a more grad- 
ual reduction in payments to local educa- 
tional agencies pursuant to Public Law 874, 
8ist Congress, as a result of the termination 
of Federal activities; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PEARSON: 

S. 1528. A bill to strengthen market prices 
of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain sor- 
ghum, soybeans, and flaxseed by prohibiting 
the Commodity Credit Corporation from 
making domestic sales of such commodities 
at prices less than 125 percent of cur- 
rent support prices plus reasonable carrying 
charges; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pearson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 1529. A bill to prescribe administrative 
procedures for the District of Columbia goy- 
ernment; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 

S. 1530. A bill for the relief of Leonardo C. 
Miguigad, M.D.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Typincs when he 
introduced the first above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PELL (for himself and Mr. 
COOPER) : 

S. 1531. A bill to promote excellence in edu- 
cation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. PELL when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 1532. A bill to encourage planning and 
the programing, on a coordinated basis, of 
land-use projects in the development of 
metropolitan areas, and to require, after a 
reasonable preparatory period, the approval 
by the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator of workable programs as a condition 
to the granting of Federal assistance in the 
financing of certain projects; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MUSKIE: 

S. 1533. A bill for the relief of Perouze 
Tentunian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MCNAMARA: 

S. 1534. A bill for the relief of Anastasia 

Eliou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 1535. A bill to confirm in the State of 
Utah title to lands lying below the meander 
line of the Great Salt Lake in such State; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1536. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to defer recognition 
of gain in certain liquidations; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

S. 1537. A bill for the relief of Ruben 
Arturo Cruz; 

S. 1538. A bill for the relief of Mrs, Mary C. 
Ryan; 

S. 1539. A bill for the relief of Grace E. 
Hillier; and 

S. 1540. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ayako 
Matsumoto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 1541. A bill to amend section 219 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, with 
respect to loss, damage, and overcharge 
claims; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 1542. A bill for the relief of Rao Fedi- 
nendo; 

S. 1543. A bill for the relief of Christo- 
doulos Anagnoston; 

S. 1544. A bill for the relief of Margaret M. 
Burke; and 

S. 1545. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Veziriannou; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 1546. A bill to authorize any executive 
department or independent establishment of 
the Government, or any bureau or office 
thereof, to make appropriate reimbursement 
between the respective appropriations avail- 
able to such departments and establish- 
ments, or any bureau or office thereof; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


GRADUAL PHASEOUT OF FEDERAL 
SCHOOL AID WHERE LOSS OF 
ELIGIBILITY IS DUE TO BASE 
CLOSING 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, for 

myself and the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 

BARTLETT], I introduce for appropriate 

reference a bill to provide for a more 

gradual reduction in payment to local 
educational agencies pursuant to Public 
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Law 874, 81st Congress, as a result of the 
termination of Federal activities. 

The closing of a Federal defense in- 
stallation produces manifold economic 
impacts on the area in which the instal- 
lation is located. One such impact in 
many areas will be the cessation of eli- 
gibility for Federal payments in aid of 
school maintenance and operating costs 
under provisions of section 3 of Public 
Law 874, 8lst Congress. In the most 
common type of situation, that section 
authorizes the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education to make Federal aid payments 
to local school districts where children 
whose parents reside or are employed 
on Federal property account for more 
than 3 percent of all children receiving 
free public education in the district. 
The amount of such payments is com- 
puted by a formula set forth in the law. 

As an example of the operation of 
Public Law 874, I might mention the 
case of Brookley Air Force Base at Mo- 
bile, Ala., which serves as headquarters 
for the Mobile air materiel area. The 
air materiel activity of Brookley AFB is 
scheduled to be phased out over a 4- 
year period, to be completed in 1969. 

Under Public Law 874, during the 1963- 
64 school year 12 different school dis- 
tricts—8 in Alabama, 3 in Mississippi, 
and 1 in Florida—claimed children who 
lived on or whose parents were employed 
on Brookley AFB. The total estimated 
entitlement of these 12 school districts 
based on some 12,490 children in this 
category was $1,217,785. If the situa- 
tion remains approximately the same as 
it was during the last school year, when 
the phaseout is completed, there will be 
two school districts in Alabama and two 
in Mississippi that will fail to meet eli- 
gibility requirements, and the amounts 
payable to other districts, that will re- 
main eligible will be reduced. 

Despite this fact, it is probable that 
many of the same children will be en- 
rolled in the public schools of the affected 
districts, because their parents, even 
though no longer employed at Brookley 
or in the Federal service, will still live in 
the area. And it is certain that not all 
of the expenses of these school districts 
associated with their service to the chil- 
dren of Brookley employees will have 
terminated, even if the children them- 
selves have moved away. 

The purpose of the bill I am introduc- 
ing today is to provide for gradual reduc- 
tion rather than abrupt termination of 
Federal payments made to a local edu- 
cational agency on account of a child 
who has left the area or whose parent 
has ceased to be employed on Federal 
property due to a termination of activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense, such 
as a base closing. Under my bill, a local 
public school district would continue to 
receive credit for each child in either 
of these categories for 3 fiscal years after 
the event which, absent my proposed 
amendment, would have caused the loss 
of all credit for that child. However, 
the amount payable in the first fiscal 
year after the child’s departure or 
change of status would be reduced to 
75 percent of the full entitlement 
amount, to 50 percent the second year, 
and to 25 percent the third year. There- 
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after, all payments for a child in this 
status would cease. 

Another part of my bill would liberal- 
ize the existing provisions for gradual 
reduction of payments when a school 
district falls below the 3 percent—or, 
in some districts, the 6 percent—level of 
federally connected children in average 
daily attendance. At present, when a 
school district falls below the minimum 
percentage of federally connected enroll- 
ment for participation in the aid pro- 
gram, it receives, for each federally con- 
nected child in average daily attendance 
during the first year after that event the 
full formula amount, 50 percent of the 
full formuia entitlement per child the 
second year, and nothing thereafter. My 
bill would revise this pattern to permit 
full formula payment for each federally 
connected child remaining in the schools 
the first year after failure to meet the 
percentage enrollment test, 75 percent 
the second year, 50 percent the third 
year, 25 percent the fourth year, and 
nothing thereafter. Hence, under my 
bill, a school district would benefit in 
two ways: It could count for payments 
children that had been but no longer 
were federally connected for a period of 
3 years, on a gradually reducing basis, 
even if not actually in attendance. And 
it could, for a longer period than at pres- 
ent, continue to receive payments for 
remaining federally connected children, 
after it had ceased to meet the 3 per- 
cent—or 6 percent—average daily at- 
tendance test. 

Mr. President, this bill is the third 
in a series of bills I am introducing to 
lessen the economic impacts of base 
closings. My first bill in this series is S. 
728, introduced on January 26, to lib- 
eralize civil service retirement benefits. 
The second is S. 915, introduced Febru- 
ary 1, to liberalize the displaced business 
disaster loan program of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, so as to provide 
eligibility for such loans to small busi- 
nesses adversely affected by base closings 
or other defense-spending cutbacks. My 
fourth bill in this series will be presented 
in the near future. 

You may be sure, Mr. President, that 
I am continuing to oppose and resist the 
closing of the Mobile air materiel area 
and Brookley Field; but, like the Mobile 
Chamber of Commerce and the other 
civic leaders of the Mobile area, I per- 
ceive the need to plan for the best and 
easiest possible economic transition in 
the event that our efforts to retain this 
imporant defense installation are un- 
successful. 

In recognition of hat need and in 
furtherance of that purpose, I am happy 
to sponsor this bill and the others in the 
series of adjustment and conversion 
measures of which it is a part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair). The bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1527) to provide for a more 
gradual reduction in payments to local 
educational agencies pursuant to Public 
Law 874, Eighty-first Congress, as a 
result of the termination of Federal 
activities, introduced by Mr. SPARKMAN 
(for himself and Mr. BARTLETT), was re- 
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ceived, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. ; 


IMPROVEMENT OF INCOME OF 
FARMERS BY WIDENING OPEN 
MARKET 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill which is designed to im- 
prove the income of our farmers by wid- 
ening the open market. The forces of 
supply and demand in the commodity 
markets set the range of the market 
price. And in this market, the largest 
single supplier of agricultural commodi- 
ties is the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. Thus, it can significantly infiu- 
ence what price will prevail in the mar- 
ket. It is possible under certain limita- 
tions for the CCC to unload its great 
abundance of a commodity which has 
accumulated over the years. If this 
were done during a short period of time, 
it would depress the market price to a 
low, not refiective of the current year’s 
production and demand. 

The Congress realized that such a 
danger existed. It, therefore, provided 
that at no time could the CCC sell a 
commodity at less than 105 percent of 
the prevailing support price of that com- 
modity. This was a step in the right 
direction. However, in recent years, the 
CCC has made a great effort to reduce its 
stock of commodities. This tends to de- 
press the open market price. When pro- 
duction of past years is added to current 
production, and no significant increase 
in demand exists, this has the effect of 
keeping prices lower than they would be 
without the sale of CCC stocks. The re- 
sult is that farmers are not receiving the 
price which purchasers would pay for 
their current production alone. 

So long as the CCC is more concerned 
with disposing of its stored commodities 
than it is with allowing the farmers to 
receive the best income, we shall con- 
tinue to see a struggling farm economy. 

The bill which I introduce takes, in 
my view, a second step in the right direc- 
tion. It would require the CCC to sell 
only when the commodity price is 125 
percent of current support prices plus 
reasonable carrying charges. 

It will be argued that this would keep 
the CCC from disposing of its stocks. 
This view assumes that open market 
prices will never reach such a level. Such 
a prognosis of the commodity markets is 
pessimistic. So long as the CCC adds its 
storage of past years to the market at a 
low of 105 percent of support prices, how- 
ever, such a forecast is more likely. This 
is just the reason that the percentage 
should be raised. Because then the mar- 
ket price will be given a chance to rise 
and reflect a matching of current pro- 
duction and current demand, When the 
price goes above the 125 percent level, 
then the CCC may reduce its stock. 

In summary, Mr. President, I propose 
a measure which will allow our farmers 
to earn a decent income for their current 
production. We are living at a time 
when their income is only 74 percent of 
parity. This is also a time when the 
President has encouraged a national pol- 
icy directed toward eliminating poverty. 
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That goal should be promoted in the 
farming sector of our economy as well as 
in the hills of Appalachia. 

I am fully aware of the fact that this 
has a cost: To the extent that the dis- 
posal of CCC stocks is discouraged by 
this measure, the Government will pay 
more for storage than it otherwise would, 

But we are faced with choosing be- 
tween goals. What I am proposing is 
that we recognize the priority of our na- 
tional objectives. And it is clearly more 
important that we allow our farmers to 
earn what a more open market would 
provide than it is to push harder on new 
programs which are nothing more than 
patterns of the confusion of the past. 

Mr. President, I ask that this bill re- 
main at the desk for a period of 10 days 
for possible cosponsorship and thereafter 
be properly referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will remain at the desk as requested. 

The bill (S. 1528) to strengthen mar- 
ket prices of wheat, corn, oats, rye, bar- 
ley, grain sorghum, soybeans, and flax- 
seed by prohibiting the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation from making domestic 
sales of such commodities at prices less 
than 125 per centum of current support 
prices plus reasonable carrying charges, 
introduced by Mr. PRARSON, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE PROCEDURE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a pro- 
posed “District of Columbia adminis- 
trative procedures bill.” The bill is the 
result of many years of the most care- 
ful work by a number of leading lawyers 
in the District of Columbia. It has the 
support of the District of Columbia Bar 
Association, the State Division of the 
Administrative Law Section of the 
American Bar Association, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia chapter of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. The bill would 
provide for the District a regularized sys- 
tem of administrative procedures which 
are analagous, but not identical, to those 
established for Federal agencies by the 
Federal Administrative Procedures Act. 

The bill has three primary features. 
First, it provides for the compilation and 
publication of a District of Columbia 
Register containing all rules and regu- 
lations of the administrative agencies of 
the District of Columbia which are cur- 
rently in effect. In addition, it would 
require that prior to the adoption of any 
rule, or the amendment or repeal of any 
rule, a notice of such intended action 
must be published in the District of Co- 
lumbia Register. The bill thus would 
afford interested persons the opportunity 
to submit data or facts on proposed rules 
or changes in administrative rules before 
final action is taken by the agency. 

In an illuminating article published 
not long ago in the District of Columbia 
Bar Association journal and reported in 
the local press, attention was called to 
the fact that the procedural rules issued 
by a number of the administrative agen- 
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cies of the District of Columbia were 
“informal,” “erratic,” “vague,” and in- 
complete“ Washington Post, September 
2, 1963, page B-1. At the time the article 
was published 14 of the 22 boards and 
commissions under the jurisdiction of 
the District of Columbia Department of 
Occupations and Professions had no pro- 
cedural rules at all. Among rules that 
were published, many contained “little 
or no exposition of one’s rights, few pro- 
cedural details, inadequate references to 
the availability and types of hearings, 
no hint as to appellate review, vague or 
incomplete statements as to applicable 
standards, and no references to statutory 
citations.” 

I understand that the distressing sit- 
uations to which the law review writer 
called attention have been remedied in 
part by the issuance of rules of proce- 
dure in some instances where none ex- 
isted before. Nevertheless, the need 
surely remains for the District to achieve 
uniformity of administrative rules and 
rulemaking procedures and to insist on a 
common, published repository of such 
rules, so that the person affected by them, 
as well as his attorney, may learn at 
least of their existence. 

The second major purpose of the bill 


is to provide the opportunity of a hear- 


ing for all parties in “contested cases,” 
as specifically defined in the proposed 
bill, and to require that a transcript of 
the record be kept in all such cases. In 
addition, the bill would minimize the pos- 
sibilities of an agency relying on infor- 
mation outside the record in reaching a 
decision in a contested case. While the 
bill is not as explicit as the Federal Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act in curtailing 
opportunities for ex parte consultations, 
it should suffice until trial and error 
shows that it does not go far enough. 

In recent years, the press has reported 
a number of complaints made by appli- 
cants who were denied, or had revoked, 
licenses as pawnbrokers, cabdrivers, au- 
tomobile salesmen, and practical nurses, 
to mention just a few, on the grounds 
that the particular licensing board or 
commission concerned based their denial 
or revocation on evidence not found in 
the record before the agency. Recent 
complaints have also been voiced that the 
board of zoning adjustment and the zon- 
ing commission have, on occasion, based 
their decisions on some hidden reservoirs 
of alleged facts or knowledge not set out 
or referred to in the record of the pro- 
ceedings before the agency. Under the 
bill, this could not be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may continue 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
third important general purpose of the 
bill is to provide for a uniform means, 
whereby the final determination of any 
agency, other than certain rules or de- 
cisions expressly excepted by other pro- 
visions of the act, may be reviewed in 
court in accordance with traditional 
standards, controlling judicial review of 
administrative action. 
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Although the judicial review of the de- 
cisions of many agencies of the District 
of Columbia government now is provided 
for, it is unsystematized, and in other 
instances no clearly defined avenue or 
channel of judicial review of adminis- 
trative action is established. Certainly 
the Congress would agree that unless 
parties and litigants have judicial re- 
course they are, in practical effect, at the 
mercy of the administrative agencies to 
whom they must come in seeking vindi- 
cation of important personal and prop- 
erty rights. 

I think that the occasion for the con- 
sideration and enactment of this bill is 
especially propitious at the present time, 
on the eve of home rule for the District 
of Columbia. I for one certainly hope 
that this session of Congress will enact 
the District of Columbia home rule leg- 
islation as proposed by the President. 
At the same time, however, that we en- 
trust the well-deserved responsibility and 
right of suffrage to the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, we should also impose 
upon them the responsibility of seeing to 
it that the agencies of Government in the 
District. of Columbia deal with its citi- 
zens, and the attorneys who represent 
those citizens, on a very high plane of 
professional and personal competence 
and integrity. The passage of this bill 
should increase the confidence of the 
public in the integrity and judicial man- 
ner in which the District of Columbia 
governmental agencies operate. The ef- 
fectiveness and efficiency of each agency 
should also be increased as a result of its 
enactment. 

I should like to emphasize, however, 
that the bill is not a measure designed to 
confer administrative powers not now 
possessed by the agencies of the District. 
Nor is the legislation offered in criticism 
of, or as an indictment of, the adminis- 
trative agencies of the District of Colum- 
bia, their processes and procedures, as 
these now exist. 

Since the Federal Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act was adopted by Congress in 
1946, some 16 States have adopted a 
State administrative procedure act, or 
portions thereof. I can see no reason, 
therefore, to delay the passage of similar 
legislation for the District of Columbia 
which, while not a State, nevertheless, 
exercises important governmental func- 
tions affecting the liberty and property of 
nearly a million people. What excuse 
can there be to delay the enactment of 
an administrative procedure act for the 
District of Columbia? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. : 

The bill (S. 1529) to prescribe adminis- 
trative procedures for the District of Co- 
lumbia government, introduced by Mr. 
TYDINGS, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


QUALITY IN EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965 
Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], I introduce the Quality in Ed- 
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ucation Act of 1965, and ask that it be 
appropriately referred. 

We in Congress have long recognized 
that education of the highest quality is 
essential to the security and economic 
well-being of this country and its citi- 
zens, The demands that will be im- 
posed upon our society in the future 
must be met—and our preparation must 
be now. 

The quality of our education can al- 
ways stand improvement, and if it is 
to improve we must give greater atten- 
tion to the content of curriculums, higher 
standards of scholarship and effective 
teaching. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, S. 370, will go a long 
way toward improving our educational 
system. My esteemed friend and col- 
league, the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] and I introduce this 
legislation in the expectation that it will 
supplement the administration bill. 

The Quality in Education Act would 
authorize the awarding of a national cer- 
tificate to those students who voluntarily 
take and pass an examination of aca- 
demic excellence. This would serve to 
identify students with outstanding ap- 
titude and ability who are in their 12th 
year of secondary schooling. 

To my mind, we have consistently 
failed to seek out our bright students, 
to identify them, and to give them the 
fullest opportunity to develop their 
capabilities. For instance, a 1962 study 
called Project Talent indicated that over 
80,000 high school graduates who ranked 
in the upper 20 percent of their class 
did not go on to higher education. 

This is a deplorable waste of talent, 
and it has consequences that reach far 
beyond education itself. Recognition, if 
accorded these youngsters, may result in 
expanded opportunities to continue their 
education. Any effort we make in that 
direction will most certainly be helpful. 

The bill further provides for the es- 
tablishment of a President’s Advisory 
Council on Education, composed of eight 
members and the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, to advise the Chief Executive on 
the means needed to improve the quality 
of education in this country. This 
Council of distinguished educators would 
be available for consultation with Goy- 
ernors, chief State and local officials, and 
other interested organizations also, on 
the means of improving curriculums, 
raising standards of scholarship, qual- 
ity and effectiveness of teaching, raising 
the levels of educational achievement, 
and determining areas of priority. 

A body of highly qualified, distin- 
guished educators can be invaluable to 
both the Federal Government and the 
States. There are ways, invariably, by 
which we can improve our education sys- 
tem, and it apparently needs improving, 
when we consider the fact that as re- 
cently as 1961, 42 percent of our high 
schools did not teach trigonomeiry; 21 
percent did not teach physics; and 13 
percent did not even teach world history. 

Our willingness to take necessary steps 
may eventually be matched with an im- 
proved system that can accommodate a 
fast-moving, space age society. Our un- 
willingness can result only in greater 
problems of uneducation and underedu- 
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cation, and the loss of opportunities for 
many of our young citizens. 

I request that the text of the bill which 
Senator Cooper and I introduce be 
printed in full in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1531) to promote excel- 
lence in education, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. PELL (for him- 
self and Mr. CooPer), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1531 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act may 
be cited as the “Quality in Education Act 
of 1965”. 

Sec. 2. The Congress declares that educa- 
tion of the highest quality is essential to 
the security and economic strength of the 
Nation, as well as to the full realization of 
the individual capacities of its citizens. 

The Congress recognizes that the quality 
and extent of education must keep pace with 
the needs of the future. 

The Congress finds that public and private 
studies since World War II have established 
the need for improving the quality of educa- 
tion in the United States. These studies 
have shown that greater emphasis should be 
placed on the quality and content of cur- 
riculums, on higher standards of scholar- 
ship, and on the effectiveness of teaching. 

The Congress reaffirms the principle that 
the States and local communities have the 
primary responsibility for public education. 
It is consistent with this principle to provide 
means for the States to draw upon the ex- 
perience and abilities of a distin; body 
of educators, and to authorize a nationally 
recognized certificate for academic excel- 
lence. 

Therefore, it is the purpose of this Act to 
promote excellence in education by estab- 
lishing the President’s Advisory Council on 
Education and by authorizing the award of 
a national certificate for passing a test of 
academic excellence. 

Sec. 3. (a) The United States Commission- 
er of Education (hereinafter referred to as the 
Commissioner“) is authorized and directed, 
after consultation with the President’s Ad- 
visory Council on Education, to prepare or 
approve a comprehensive test of academic ex- 
cellence designed to identify students with 
outstanding aptitude and ability who are in 
the twelfth grade of secondary schools. The 
Commissioner shall prescribe a passing grade 
for such test. 

(b) The Commissioner shall establish a 
program, through arrangements with appro- 
priate State educational agencies, local edu- 
cational agencies, or secondary schools 
throughout the Nation, whereby the test of 
academic excellence prepared or approved by 
him may be given by such agencies or schools, 
on a voluntary basis, to students described in 
section 3 of this Act who have filed applica- 
tions therefor by such time and in such 
manner as the Commissioner may prescribe. 
Upon application by any appropriate agency 
or school by such time and in such manner 
as the Commissioner may determine, the 
Commissioner shall pay to such agency or 
school the cost of the administrative ex- 
penses it has incurred pursuant to an ar- 
rangement made under this section. 

(c) The Commissioner is authorized and 
directed to prepare a certificate, of such ap- 
propriate design as he shall prescribe, and 
in such numbers as are necessary, for issu- 
ance to students who have successfully passed 
the test of academic excellence prepared or 
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approved by him and given in accordance 
with arrangements made under this Act. 
Each student who has so passed such test 
shall be awarded such a certificate within 
sixty days following the date on which he was 
given the test. Each certificate awarded pur- 
suant to this Act shall be signed by the Com- 
missioner. 

Sec.4. (a) In order to provide a permanent 
advisory body of distinguished educators 
which will be regularly available for consulta- 
tion with the President of the United States 
and with State and local educational agencies 
on means of improving the quality of edu- 
cation in the United States, and in order to 
bring continuing public attention to the im- 
portance of academic excellence and higher 
standards of education, there is hereby estab- 
lished the President's Advisory Council on 
Education (hereinafter referred to as the 
Council). 

(b) The Council shall be composed of 
eight members appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, who are leaders in the field of educa- 
tion. The President shall designate the 
chairman from among such members. The 
Commissioner shall be an ex officio member 
of the Council. 

(c) Each member shall hold office for a 
term of four years, except that (1) any 
member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed for the remainder of such term, and 
(2) the terms of members first taking office 
after the date of the enactment of the 
Quality in Education Act of 1965 shall ex- 
pire as follows: Two shall expire with the 
close of the first calendar year which begins 
after such date of enactment, two shall 
expire with the close of the second such cal- 
endar year, two shall expire with the close of 
the third such calendar year, and two shall 
expire with the close of the fourth such 
calendar year, as designated by the Presi- 
dent at the time of appointment. 

(d) Members of the Council shall receive 
no compensation for their services, but while 
away from their homes or regular places 
of business while attending conferences or 
meetings of the Council, they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law 
(5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. 

(e) The Council may appoint, without re- 
gard to the civil service laws, consultants 
and such other personnel as may be neces- 
sary to carry out its duties under the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

(fî) The Council shall meet at the call of 
the President or the chairman, but not less 
often than three times each calendar year. 

(g) The Council shall transmit to the 
President and the Congress annually a re- 
port of its activities under the provisions of 
this Act. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of assisting State 
and local efforts to improve the quality of 
shee a in the United States, the Council 
8 — 

(1) be available for consultation with 
Governors, the chief officials of State or 
local educational agencies or institutions, 
and appropriate groups or other interested 
citizens, on— 

(A) means of improving the quality and 
content of curriculums, 

(B) means of raising the standards of 
scholarship expected of and attained by stu- 
dents, 

(C) means of improving the quality and 
effectiveness of teaching, 

(D) determination of areas of priority in 
education, and 

(E) other means of raising levels and in- 
paket the extent of educational achieve- 
ment; 

(2) encourage meetings of, and upon re- 
quest consult with, regional educational 
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associations and organizations of State edu- 
cation officials held to exchange and dis- 
seminate information on means of improv- 
ing the quality of education; 

(3) advise and consult with the Com- 
missioner on the initial preparation or ap- 
proval and subsequent revision of the com- 
prehensive test of academic excellence au- 
thorized in this Act; 

(4) examine the results of the comprehen- 
sive test of academic excellence in order to 
identify areas of national concern in the 
field of education; 

Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 7. The Act entitled “An Act to estab- 
lish a National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation”, approved July 26, 1954 (68 Stat, 
533), is hereby repealed. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PELL. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I am very happy to 
join the distinguished junior Senator 
from Rhode Island in introducing this 
bill, which is designed to raise educa- 
tional standards and improve the qual- 
ity of education in the United States. I 
hope very much that it will be considered 
along with the administration’s educa- 
tion bill and will be incorporated in it. 

The bill combines the proposal of the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] 
for a nationally recognized certificate for 
academic excellence with my proposal for 
a Presidential Advisory Council on Edu- 
cation which I originally introduced in 
1959, with the support of Senators Mc- 
Namara, MORSE, Case, Javrrs, and the late 
John F. Kennedy. In 1961, in somewhat 
modified form, it was also reintroduced. 
These proposals go hand in hand with 
the purpose of focusing attention on the 
compelling need to raise the quality of 
education and to find the best means of 
encouraging students to develop to the 
fullest their capacities of mind and spirit. 

I emphasize that the proposal is not 
mandatory on the States or upon our 
educational officials, but can be volun- 
tarily accepted and used by the States. 

The test of academic excellence to be 
developed by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation under this bill would be available 
to any State or local educational agency 
which wishes to give such tests to its 
students, but it could in no way be re- 
quired to do so. Students passing the 
test would then be awarded a certificate 
for academic excellence, and this award 
could give important assistance to the 
needed effort to improve the quality of 
education in our Nation. 

The President’s Advisory Council on 
Education would be available, on request, 
for consultation with Governors, the 
chief education officials of States, their 
committees, the colleges, and appropriate 
groups of other interested citizens on 
means to improve the quality of educa- 
tion. Such a Council of outstanding edu- 
cators, appointed by the President, could 
assist the States and communities to put 
to use the knowledge that has developed 
from the many public and private studies 
made since World War II. It would pro- 
vide knowledge and experience upon 
which the States and communities could 
bein ane draw whenever they chose to 

oso. 
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Every community desires to better the 
opportunities of its children by chal- 
lenging them to use their full capacities, 
for Americans know the need for the edu- 
cated individual, the citizen equipped to 
fulfill his capacities in the world in which 
we live, and the very best educational 
program is necessary to our national se- 
curity, to the development of citizenship, 
and to realizing the full capacity of every 
individual student. 

It is sad that when the States have 
made so great an effort, in addition to 
the study being given these needs by 
some of the great scholars and educa- 
tional leaders in our country, that little 
use is made of this effort by other inter- 
ested State and local school bodies that 
could benefit from the availability of the 
advisory council. 

Our proposal is designed to induce the 
States to make use of this effort and also, 
under the proposal of the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], to establish a 
test of academic excellence which will 
focus greater educational effort on the 
local school bodies, and I am glad to join 
in introducing this bill which can help 
meet the great needs of our educational 
systems throughout the country. 


PROMOTION OF MORE ECONOMI- 
CAL AND EFFICIENT OPERATIONS 
BY THE AGENCIES OF THE GOV- 
ERNMENT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
designed to promote more economical 
and efficient operations by the agencies 
of the Government. I ask unanimous 
consent that a staff-prepared analysis of 
the measure be included at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the 
analysis will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1546) to authorize any 
executive department or independent 
establishment of the Government, or any 
bureau or office thereof, to make appro- 
priate reimbursement between the re- 
spective appropriations available to such 
departments and establishments, or any 
bureau or office thereof, introduced by 
Mr. Macnuson, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

The staff analysis presented by Mr. 
Macnuson is as follows: 

STAFF ANALYSIS 

Under the terms of section 3678, revised 
statutes, 31 U.S.C. 628, section 1210 of the 
General Appropriation Act, 1951, 64 Stat. 
765, and decisions of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, reimbursements and transfer of funds 
between appropriations are not authorized 
in the absence of express authority of law. 
The proposed bill is designed to overcome 
the effects of these provisions of law and to 
permit any appropriation made available to 
an agency to be used for initially financing 
within limitations applicable thereto, the 
procurement of materials and services or 
financing activities or other costs, for which 
funds are available in other appropriations 
of an agency, subject to final adjustment 
during or as of the close of each fiscal year 
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of the charges to the benefiting appropria- 
tions with credit to the financing appro- 
priations. It will not permit the appro- 
priations as finally adjusted to be charged 
or used for any purpose for which they are 
not otherwise available. 

The authority provided by this bill would 
facilitate the accounting and payrolling for 
common service types of activities such as 
supply inventories, technical services, and 
joint use of automatic data processing equip- 
ment. It would promote economies through 
permitting the establishment of joint sery- 
ice activities rather than having duplicate 
activities maintained by several offices in a 
bureau or agency. 

Identical authority for the Bureau of the 
Census was provided in Public Law 87-489, 
approved June 19, 1962, 76 Statute 104. 
Similar authority also has been granted, for 
example, in section 632(g) of the act for 
international development of 1961, Public 
Law 87-195, approved September 4, 1961, 75 
Statute 454, 22 U.S.C, 2392 (g), supplement 
V; and in the first paragraph of the general 
provisions pertaining to the annual appro- 
priations for the Atomic Energy Commission 
(for fiscal year 1965, see Public Law 88-511, 
78 Stat. 691). 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of Senate bill 108, to make Co- 
lumbus Day a national holiday, that the 
name of the junior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. BAYH] may be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the resolution (S. Res. 83) to 
create a select committee to study gold 
production in the United States, the 
name of the senior Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH] may be added as a cospon- 
sor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jor- 
DAN], be added as cosponsors of S. 22, a 
bill to promote a more adequate national 
program of water research, and that their 
names be listed at the next printing of 
the bill. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 561, the Intergovernmental 
Cooperation Act of 1965, Senator TYDINGS 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 1023, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 314 of the Public Health Service Act, 
Senator TyDincs be added as a cospon- 
sor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF TRAFFIC 
SAFETY HEARINGS 
Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that on March 22, 25, and 26 
the Subcommittee on Executive Reorga- 
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nization of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations will begin a 
series of hearings on the Federal role in 
traffic safety. The hearings will begin at 
9:30 a.m. and will be held in room 3302 of 
the New Senate Office Building. 

The purpose of the hearings will be 
to determine the efficiency, economy, and 
interagency coordination of the Federal 
Government’s efforts to reduce the Na- 
tion’s terrible traffic fatality rate. Wit- 
nesses in this round of hearings will in- 
clude the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
NELSON], who has led a courageous fight 
for safer roads, streets, and vehicles; Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Jr., chairman of 
the President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety; the Postmaster General, John A. 
Gronouski; the Acting Administrator of 
the General Services Administration, 
Lawson B. Knott, Jr.; the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Anthony 
J. Celebrezze; the Secretary of Labor, 
Willard Wirtz; the Chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Charles 
E. Webb; the Secretary of Commerce, 
John T. Connor; and officials of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Except for the first two witnesses 
mentioned, the Federal officials listed 
comprise the Interdepartmental High- 
way Safety Board which has been estab- 
lished by executive order to help plan 
and coordinate the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role in the traffic safety field. At 
future hearings we will hear from other 
Federal officials involved in traffic safety 
work, representatives of State and local 
governments, private safety organiza- 
tions, and the automotive industry. 

A well coordinated and effective Fed- 
eral traffic safety program is a first es- 
sential toward the establishment of a 
national effort needed to deal with the 
ever-worsening problem of traffic safety. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. BAYH: 

Article entitled “Mail-Order Guns: A Sen- 
ator Battles To Stem the Deadly Tide,” writ- 
ten by Senator Dopp, and published in the 
Ladies Home Journal for March 1965. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR FREE 
LABOR DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, one 
of the most successful enterprises cre- 
ated to combat communism in the West- 
ern Hemisphere is the American Insti- 
tute for Free Labor Development. 

The success of this great organization 
is due largely to the wholehearted co- 
operation of American’ Government, 
business, and organized labor. 

The American Institute headed by 
George Meany, president of AFL-CIO, 
and directed by Joseph Bierne, president 
of the Communication Workers, is staffed 
by a large group of dedicated workers 
from both labor and business. 

Liberal contributions are made for the 
institute by the Government, business, 
and labor. 
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A function of the organization is to 
select groups of young workers from 
Latin American countries to come to 
Washington and enter educational 
classes which teach the democratic way 
of life, and the free labor enterprise sys- 
tem. In addition, the institute assists 
in housing development in Latin Amer- 
ica, at the grassroots, and in social and 
cultural education with the objectives of 
a demand for free labor and overall free- 
dom under democratic standards in 
South America. 

The institute to date has graduated 
or readied for instruction more than 
20,000 young students from almost every 
country in Latin America. They have 
returned to their local areas to spread 
the message of freedom and free enter- 
prise. 

Recently, the institute held exercises 
for 25 graduates. 

Representing the voice of American 
business at this ceremony was Samuel F. 
Pryor, vice president of Pan American 
World Airways, who ably describes the 
objectives of the institute, and his talk 
sharply illustrates why American busi- 
ness is working with Government and 
labor in this great program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert Mr. Pryor’s remarks in the 
Recorp for the edification of all who are 
interested in democracy at work. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR FREE LABOR 
DEVELOPMENT 
(Graduation luncheon address by Mr. Sam- 
uel F. Pryor, Jr., vice president, Pan Amer- 

ican World Airways, Washington, D.C., 

Ninth Training Group, Mar. 10, 1965) 

Gentlemen, it is a great pleasure to be 
asked to take part in today’s graduation 
ceremonies. It has been my privilege to 
participate in the affairs of the institute 
since its early days and I certainly express 
the interest and support of my chairman 
and chief executive, Mr. Juan Trippe, who is 
one of the trustees. 

I believe that in praising the work of the 
institute I can speak for other U.S. business- 
men whose companies have operations in 
Latin America. 

May I say to you graduates that my own 
interests in your continent go back nearly 
25 years. During that time I headed a group 
for Pan American Airways which built more 
than 50 airfields in your countries—airfields 
which have been, I think, one of the most 
powerful binding forces welding the Amer- 
ican democracies together. I have worked 
in or near the hometowns of practically 
everyone in this class. 

From the flying boats and the DC—3’s of 
those days—only a little more than 20 years 
ago—we’re already up to nearly the speed of 
sound, And the supersonic transport is just 
a few years away. In 35 years we have ad- 
vanced from 3 weeks travel time by ship to 
Buenos Aires to 10 hours by jet. And in 
just a few years Buenos Aires will be 5 hours 
or less from New York. | 

Perhaps nowhere else in the world has 
aviation meant so much as it has in Latin 
America. You all know how large areas, 
without highways or railroads, have been 
connected with the outside world for the 
first time by the airplane. In 35 years 
transportation has been changed from bur- 
es eg a and riverboats to wings in 

es. - 

Aviation will keep on moving rapidly ahead 
as technology increases our ability to fulfill 
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the promises of abundance in every field. 
We, who work in aviation, think it will be 
a major contributor to that progress, as it 
shrinks the world and makes next-door 
neighbors of us all. Because of aviation, men 
can now look at their world and their fellow 
men in different terms. Isolation from the 
other fellow’s ideas and culture and dreams 
is virtually impossible. 

Without the airplane, it is hard to visual- 
ize this institute as a reality. The concept 
of the institute is unique. I know of no 
other project in history where labor, busi- 
ness, and government have joined forces in 
an action program to advance the cause of 
organized labor. And, whether this joint 
sponsorship has had anything to do with it 
or not, the results have been beyond all ex- 
pectations. 

Beyond the fast communications, there are 
two more reasons for the successful results 
of the institute. 

First of all, of course, are the dedicated 
people—particularly George Meany, Joe 
Beirne, Peter Grace, and Serafino Romualdi— 
who have been not only dynamic in their 
concept of the long-range objectives, but 
equally hardheaded in limiting the specific 
immediate projects to those which are prac- 
tical and feasible. 

Second, the program works from the bot- 
tom up, teaching and encouraging labor 
leaders like you to work with the people in 
your own unions to bring dignity to the work- 
ingman and to help him achieve better liv- 
ing conditions with his own efforts, not as 


a gift. 

Realistic leadership, limited objectives, and 
the cooperation of labor, business, and gov- 
ernment have combined to bring new hope 
of reaching the long-term ideal—free, demo- 
cratic labor institutions throughout Latin 
America, as well as in the United States. The 
democratic Latin American trade unions can 
become positive forces—major channels to 
bring immediate material gains to the 
worker—to start him on the road to his own 
home—to accumulate some savings—to fi- 
nance needed expenditures against future 
earnings, and to combine with his fellows 
to reach economic objectives. 

Obviously there is little of a practical na- 
ture that I can tell you. You were all well 
on your way toward being experts before you 
came here and you have been taught for 
many weeks by the best instructors in the 
business. You are as ready as you can be to 
go back home to take on the tremendous jobs 
that are waiting for you. 

We U.S. businessmen all know that de- 
mocracy itself is not a perfect tool. But, his- 
tory leaves no doubt that it is the only one 
which has been forged to bring about maxi- 
mum freedom for the individual, and that 
it works. For all its problems, democracy has 
proved its worth. Its achievements over- 
shadow those of any other idea. 

The democratic world is full of dissension; 
it is the direct opposite of the monolithic 
state which can afford no disagreements of 
any kind. Where everyone has rights—per- 
sonal rights, property rights, human rights— 
conflict must be a part of everyday life. My 
Tight to my house built with my money on 
my land may be squarely opposed to the com- 
munity’s right to build a needed highway in 
my back yard. 

So it is in all democracies. Yet democracy 
works because everyone agrees that no issues 
or problems are all right or all wrong, that our 
rights are privileges which can be modified 
when they collide with each other. The 
essence of democracy is compromise and co- 
operation, the drawing up of rules to make 
possible the resolution of those conflicts 
without tyranny or bloodshed, with the least 
hurt to any, the maximum benefit for all. 

The road is painful. At every step in a 
country’s life, as in a man’s life, someone 
must lose and someone must win a temporary 
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advantage. The democratic hope, which has 
been realized over the years, is that today's 
losses will be made up, and more than made 
up, by eventual gains. 

These ideas are as pertinent to a labor 
union as they are to an individual or a po- 
litical party, or a business, or a country. 

In the United States, business and labor 
have worked out these democratic responses 
to their antagonisms slowly, over many years, 
and with much suffering. Many, on both 
sides, are still probably only half convinced 
of the good will of the other party. Yet all 
will agree—must agree—that the results have 
been supremely rewarding for almost every- 
one. 

The democratic problem in Latin Amer- 
ica—as in our country—it seems to me, is one 
of time itself. Time is not going to bless us 
with enough years to reach this goal of auto- 
matic give-and-take, of compromise in work- 
ing out a set of rules through a long period 
of adjustment. Some way must be found to 
reconcile the differences quickly, to achieve 
in a short time the cooperation, compromise, 
and mutual recognition of common goals 
which make democracy work. 

All of us who are parents know that we 
can tell our children, again and again, the 
truths we have learned about life with so 
much suffering. Yet the children persist in 
violating these admonitions; they insist on 
learning for themselves, and they usually get 
hurt in the process. 

This is a luxury which a family may be able 
to afford. Nations, too, used to be able to 
waste time learning the hard truths of his- 
tory for themselves. But today, time is mov- 
ing so fast that learning by experience is no 
longer possible. The underprivileged of the 
world have seen a better future, and they 
want it now. Democratic principles are just 
so many words when the workingman has 
little. 

Recognition of these interdependent prob- 
lems is explicit in the stated objectives of 
the institute, and its program gives con- 
sideration to all of them. 

The starting point is education, training. 
The centers throughout Latin America and 
this graduate school here testify how vital 
it is to go to school, to acquire the mental 
and technical skills to measure up to the 
challenges of today’s world. 

The institute, of course, is only one seg- 
ment of the wide concern in the United States 
to provide educational help for other people. 
The Government, business, the educational 
establishment, the churches, private individ- 
uals, just about everyone have recognized and 
responded to these needs, From all sides in 
this country opportunities are made available 
for the youth of the rest of the world to come 
here to study. 

My own company has felt its obligations so 
strongly that it has supported these programs 
for many years. In addition to our contribu- 
tions to the institute, we have for more than 
25 years been granting travel fellowships— 
round-trip clipper transportation for Latin 
American students between their homes and 
the United States. 

Yours and ours is a race against time, 
against history. For even though the dem- 
ocratic idea beats strong in most Latin 
American hearts, hunger for a better life, 
right now, can undermine the most deeply 
held philosophy. As the Chilean Ambassa- 
dor told this group last year, hunger can 
tempt us all “to sell at a vile price that which 
we have received from our ancestors and 
that which we have accomplished on our 
own.” I commend his whole talk to you; it 
is both realistic and inspiring. 

U.S. businesses, and the U.S. Government, 
support the institute's program for a variety 
of reasons. They are all democratic reasons, 
the same ones which operate in making de- 
cisions of all kinds in the United States— 
a combination of public good and private 
gain. 
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Few in this country disagree with the thesis 
that private profits earned competitively in 
the marketplace are the life blood of a de- 
mocracy. These profits pay labor, support 
government, respond instantly to the con- 
sumer's needs, and initiate progress. 

Obviously, Latin America, seen as a market 
for U.S. goods and services and investments, 
and as a source from which we can exchange 
two-way trade, must become a continent 
with adequately paid citizens and stable 
institutions. Anything which will help 
bring this about will, selfishly, be to our 
advantage. One of the prime essentials, most 
of us agree, is strong, free, democratic labor 
unions. 

But I also firmly hold that unselfish mo- 
tives have always been the basic force which 
has moved this country on its journey. I 
would like to think that you will go home 
believing that our support of your program 
is motivated as much by our devotion to the 
idea of freedom for the individual, the dig- 
nity of man, as it is by a desire to make 
money. 

I hope you will take away with you a 
liking for the United States, in all its diversi- 
ties. If you cannot, that is all right too— 
just as long as we have helped to reinforce 
in your own mind the essential rightness of 
free, democratic processes. 

That is, basically, what this program is all 
about. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS 
NO CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY 
TO TAKE OVER CONTROL OF CITY, 
COUNTY, AND STATE ELECTIONS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, no 
patriotic or law-abiding citizen condones 
discrimination against other citizens in 
the exercise of the constitutional right 
to vote. Under the laws of our land, 
every qualified citizen must be accorded 
this right. 

This right is enforceable in the courts, 
both State and Federal. There are now 
16 Federal statutes, including provisions 
for the appointment of judicial voting 
referees, to insure every citizen his right 
to vote. Present lawis adequate. Wher- 
ever discrimination exists, it can be elim- 
inated. 

The administration’s voting rights bill 
is unnecessary and unwise. While at- 
tempting to remedy one evil, it creates a 
far greater one. It ignores constitutional 
provisions concerning the States’ author- 
ity to determine the qualification of yot- 
ers, and bypasses numerous court de- 
cisions upholding this authority. 

The Federal Government has no more 
constitutional authority to take over the 
control of city, county, and State elec- 
tions that it has to supplant mayors, 
county officials, State legislators, and 
See wh with appointed Federal offi- 
cials. 

History teaches us that republic forms 
of government have often died in the 
name of worthy causes. I hope that an 
emotional issue will not stampede the 
American people and the Congress into 
passing legislation that is so patently and 
obviously unconstitutional. 


DEFAULTS IN FHA INSURED LOANS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on October 2, 1964, I called at- 
tention to a $2,485,400 loan which the 
Federal Housing Administration had in- 
sured in Pascagoula, Miss., for the con- 
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struction of a retirement home for the 
elderly. In that instance, prior to any 
occupancy, the loan was in default and 
the Government was forced to take 
over the property. 

Today I call attention to nine other 
multifamily projects covered by FHA- 
insured or Commissioner-held loans 
which likewise are not only in default 
but which went in default with scarcely 
any payments having beeen made on 
either the principal or the interest. 

These loans, totaling $23,798,900, cover 
properties constructed in the Florida 
area from Jacksonville to Miami, and 
they further demonstrate the manner in 
which these loans are being approved in 
areas where such housing in obviously 
not feasible. 

Officials of McCloskey & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., are owners or partners in 
three of these properties. These three 
properties which were constructed by the 
McCloskey associates are in default to 
the extent of $9,052,800 and are as fol- 
lows: 

The Pendleton, Inc., Daytona Beach, 
Fla., 126 units, project No. 067-30083. 
The FHA has insured a mortgage of 
$2,700,000 against this property. Mr. T. 
D. McCloskey is president of The Pen- 
dleton, Inc.; Mr. William I. McCloskey, 
vice president and treasurer; and Mr. 
William K. Stewart, vice president and 
secretary. The FHA lists no payments 
as having been made on the mortgage, 
and the mortgage went into default June 
1964. After its default the mortgage was 
assigned to the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner. 

The Twin Towers Apartment, Inc., 
Cape Kennedy, Fla.—Cocoa Beach—192 
units, project No. 067-00023. The orig- 
inal amount of the mortgage on this 
property was $2,903,400. Again the FHA 
lists no payments as having been made. 
Notice of default was filed by the mort- 
gagee in January 1965, and at that time 
the loan was shown to be in default in the 
amount of $41,852. The officers and di- 
rectors of Twin Towers Apartments are 
Mr. T. D. McCloskey, president, and Mr. 
William K. Stewart, vice president. The 
stockholder of both of these projects is 
a Federal Projects Corp., Philadelphia, 

a. 

Lucerne Towers, Orlando, Fla., 157 
units, project No. 067-30076. Mr. Wil- 
liam K. Stewart, an official of McCloskey, 
& Co., and a vice president of the Fed- 
eral Projects Corp., Philadelphia—the 
stockholder of the Pendleton and Twin 
Tower properties mentioned previously— 
is the treasurer of Lucerne Towers, Inc. 
The amount of the mortgage insured by 
the FHA on Lucerne Towers was $3,449,- 
400. Payments on this mortgage are 
listed by the FHA as totaling only $6,- 
572.31. These payments of $6,572.31 rep- 
resent installments for July, August, and 
September 1963. This third mortgage of 
the McCloskey interests went into de- 
fault last May, and a receiver has been 
appointed. 

Here we have three Florida properties 
constructed by the McCloskey interests 
and financed by Government-insured 
mortgages aggregating over $9 million, 
all in default with total payments of 
only $6,572.31 having been made. One 
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mortgage has already proceeded to the 
foreclosure stage and the appointment of 
a receiver. The taxpayers are left hold- 
ing the bag. 

The fact that three of these projects 
with over $9 million in Government-in- 
sured mortgages were constructed by the 
McCloskey interests and immediately 
went into default with a token payment 
of less than $7,000 raises the question 
as to whether or not this type of Govern- 
ment work was what Mr. McCloskey 
had in mind when in testifying before 
the Senate Rules Committee last Decem- 
ber he boasted: 

With us we go on this theory, that the 
volume of business that we do, if we don't 
get a contract to build that stadium, we get 
a contract to build something else. 


Six projects built by other contractors 
are located one in Jacksonville, four in 
Miami, and one in Merritt Island, and 
mortgages upon these properties are like- 
wise in default. The amount of the de- 
faulted mortgages on these six properties 
totals $14,746,100. 

These projects and their sponsors are 
as follows: 

Commander Apartments, Inc., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., with a mortgage of $1,926,- 
500. Mortgagor: Commander Apart- 
ments, Inc., Charles E. Commander, Jr., 
president—deceased; Nelson P. Davis, 
vice president; Hugh Culverhouse, sec- 
ond vice president. 

Bay Terrace Apartments, Miami, Fla., 
with a mortgage of $2,792,300. Mortga- 
gor: Marvin Klein and Barnett Guthartz, 
general partners; Bay Terrace Associates. 

Carribean Towers, Miami, Fla., with 
a mortgage of $2,069,100. Mortgagor: 
Carribean Towers Coop., Samuel Lip- 
man, president—deceased; Frances Lip- 
man, secretary. 

Palo Alto Apartments, Miami, Fla., 
with a mortgage of $1,315,900. Mortga- 
gor: Savi-Alto, Inc.— Palo Alto, Inc.— 
Richard Kessler, president; Abraham 
Savedoff, vice president; J. Louis Lazar- 
us, vice president; Haskel Hess, treasur- 
er; Hugh Edwards, secretary; Robert M. 
Haverfield, assistant secretary. 

Biscayne, 21, Miami, Fla., with a mort- 
gage of $4,210,700. Mortgagor: Bis- 
cayne, 21, Samuel Zorovich, president; 
Robert Turchin, vice president; Dick 
Zorovich, secretary. 

Embassy Apartments, Merritt Island, 
Fla., with a mortgage of $2,431,600. 
Mortgagor: A partnership comprised of 
Martin Blumental and Morris B. Morris. 

The manner in which the FHA-insured 
mortgages on these multifamily proper- 
ties are going into default immediately 
after construction raises a question as to 
the soundness of the policy under which 
these mortgages are being insured. It 
raises a question as to whether or not the 
principal objectives of some of the build- 
ers is the profit they can get on the con- 
struction contracts, with the Govern- 
ment assuming all the risks rather than 
their being interested in the housing 
projects themselves, 

A few months ago the Comptroller 
General issued a report severely criticiz- 
ing this FHA insurance program. He 
called the attention of Congress to the 
loose manner in which loans were being 
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approved without the proper safeguards 
to protect the Government’s interests. 

Whether we can place all the blame on 
the Federal Housing Administration or 
whether the Congress was lax in not in- 
cluding proper safeguards in the legisla- 
tion is a question for our attention. In 
any event it is clear that the taxpayers 
are not protected. 

In some instances the insured loans 
were approved by the FHA at the Wash- 
ington level over the objections and rec- 
ommendations of the local FHA apprais- 
ers and officials. 

When the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration insures a mortgage for an indi- 
vidual purchasing his own home, not 
only does that individual sign a mort- 
gage against the property being pur- 
chased but his signature carries with it 
the pledge of his salary and all his assets 
toward the repayment of that mortgage. 

But under this multimillion-dollar 
program the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration allows the builder to place each 
of these projects under a separate corpo- 
rate structure, and the individual stock- 
holders or members of the corporation 
borrowing the money do not pledge their 
own assets toward the payment of the 
mortgage. The Government can only 
foreclose on the property itself. 

If the project is a financial success the 
builder can make money on the rentals 
as the property is depreciated and the 
mortgage is paid off; if the project is a 
total failure, as in these instances, they 
may lose a small down payment, but they 
have had a multimillion-dollar construc- 
tion contract in which they have made a 
profit which ofttimes is more than 
enough to cover the down payment. 

It is heads the contractor wins, tails 
the taxpayers lose. 

To protect the taxpayers’ interests, the 
very least the Government should do is 
to require any contractor to place his 
personal guarantee upon the mortgage, 
the same as is required of individuals. 
Any contractor borrowing money from 
the Government or asking for a Govern- 
ment-insured loan to finance a series of 
construction jobs, such as these multi- 
family projects, or building an office or 
post office building to be leased to the 
Government, or obtaining any type of a 
Government contract should be required 
to pledge the profits of all of his Gov- 
ernment contracts and operations to- 
ward the repayment of his indebtedness 
to the Government so that if one project 
makes money it can help absorb the loss 
on the other. 

Why should the Government take all 
the losses and let a contractor keep all 
the profitable operations? 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
letter dated February 2, 1965, signed by 
Mr. P. N. Brownstein, Commissioner of 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
along with the various attachments 
thereto confirming the terms, amounts, 
and locations of each of these defaulted 
mortgages, followed by a statement fur- 
nished by the FHA listing all payments 
which have been made toward the reduc- 
tion of the mortgage indebtedness of the 
three projects in which the McCloskey 
interests are involved. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and attachments were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Washington, D.C. February 2, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is in reply 
to your recent request for information on 
those multifamily projects in the Daytona 
Beach, Jacksonville, Miami, Merritt Island, 
and Cape Kennedy areas of Florida, covered 
by Federal Housing Administration insured 
mortgages which are in default. 

In these five areas, there are eight multi- 
family projects covered by FHA-insured or 
Commissioner-held loans that are presently 
in default. They are: the Pendleton, Inc., 
Daytona Beach; Commander Apartments, 
Inc., Jacksonville; Bay Terrace Apartments, 
Miami Beach; Carribean Towers Co-op, 
Miami; Biscayne (21), Miami; Palo Alto 
Apartments, Palo Alto, Miami; Embassy 
Apartments, Merritt Island; Twin Towers 
Apartments, Inc., Cocoa Beach. 

Enclosed with this letter are s 
sheets giving detailed information which 
you requested on these projects. 

Sincerely, 
P. M. BROWNSTEIN, 
Commissioner, 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1965. 

The Pendleton, 126 units; project No. 067— 
30083. 

Mortgagor: The Pendleton, Inc.; T. D. Mc- 
Closkey, president; William I. McCloskey, vice 
president and treasurer; William K. Stewart, 
vice president and secretary. 

Stockholder: Federal Projects Corp., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

FHA estimate of replacement cost of prop- 
erty: $3,171,315. 

Certified actual cost of improvements, in- 
cluding land valuation: $3,069,362. 

Amount of mortgage: $2,700,000. 

Date of first payment to principal: No- 
vember 1, 1963 (deferred by agreement to 
May 1, 1964). 

Amortization plan: Monthly payments to 
principal over a period of 480 months ac- 
cording to the level annuity monthly plan. 

Interest rate: 5 ½ percent. 

Remarks: Mortgage went into default last 
June and has been assigned to the Federal 
Housing Commissioner. After a detailed 
study, mortgagor corporation seeks to con- 
tinue to operate property under workout ar- 
rangements calling for monthly payments 
sufficient to cover service charge and accru- 
als for real estate taxes and hazard insur- 
ance, with such income as might otherwise 
be available for application to interest de- 
linquency being used to defray the cost of 
converting a number of the larger dwell- 
ing units into smaller units for which there 
is a stronger demand. This proposal is not 
without merit, but decision as to its ac- 
ceptance or rejection will hinge upon the 
prospect of the owners being able to liquidate 
a delinquency of some $115,636 in orderly 
fashion. 


CAPE KENNEDY, FLA. (Cocoa BEACH) 
FEBRUARY 1, 1965. 

Twin Towers Apartments, Inc., 192 units; 
project No. 067-00023. 

Mortgagor: Twin Towers Apartments, Inc, 
T. D. McCloskey, president; William K. 
Stewart, vice president; Bernard M. Creamer, 
vice president, sales; T. E. Whitehead, vice 
president. 

Stockholder: Federal Projects Corp., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

FHA estimate of replacement cost of prop- 
erty: $3,272,825. 
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Certified actual cost of improvements, in- 
cluding land valuation: $3,226,101. 

Original amount of mortgage: $2,903,400. 

Date of first payment to principal: July 1, 
1964. 

Amortization plan: Monthly payments to 
principal over a period of 468 months ac- 
cording to the combination declining annuity 
plan. 

Interest rate: 5 ½ percent. 

Remarks: Notice of default filed by the 
mortgagee last month shows loan to be in 
default in the amount of some $41,852. Pro- 
vided this delinquency is fully paid, the FHA 
is prepared to approve pending request for 
deferment of payments to principal for 12- 
month period commencing January 1, 1965. 


ORLANDO, FLA. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1965. 

Lucerne Towers, 157 units; project No. 
067-30076. 

Mortgagor: Lucerne Towers, Inc.: J. Y. 
Arnold, Jr., president; C. M. Branch, secre- 
tary; William K. Stewart, treasurer; 1 Rob- 
ert C. Pelham, vice president; Hugo R. Brole- 
man, Jr., assistant secretary. 

FHA estimate of replacement cost of prop- 
erty: $3,832,692. 

Certified actual cost of improvements, in- 
cluding land valuation: $3,885,383. 

Amount of mortgage: $3,449,400. 

Date of first payment to principal: July 1, 
1963 (deferred by agreement to January 1, 
1964). 

Amortization plan: Monthly payments to 
principal over a period of 480 months ac- 
cording to the level annuity monthly plan. 

Interest rate: 514 percent, 

Remarks: Mortgage went into default last 
May, following which the mortgagee elected 
to foreclose and a receiver was appointed. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1965. 

Commander Apartments, Inc,, 76 units; 
project No. 063-00023-CHM. 

Mortgagor: Commander Apartments, Inc.: 
Charles E. Commander, Jr., president (de- 
ceased); Nelson P. Davis, vice president; 
Hugh Culverhouse, second vice president. 

FHA estimate of replacement cost of prop- 
erty: $2,218,182. 

Certified actual cost of improvements, in- 
cluding land valuation: $2,167,830. 

Original amount of mortgage: $1,926,500. 

Date of first payment to principal: Febru- 
ary 1, 1962. 

Amortization plan: Monthly payments to 
principal over a period of 468 months ac- 
cording to the combination declining an- 
nuity plan. 

Interest rate: 514 percent. 

Mortgage balance: $1,914,369. 

Remarks: Mortgage was assigned to the 
Federal Housing Commissioner in July 1963. 
Despite a delinquency of approximately 
$127,000, it is anticipated that this loan 
can be reinstated. 


MIAMI, FLA. (MIAMI BEACH) 
FEBRUARY 1, 1965. 

Bay Terrace Apartments, 225 units; proj- 
ect No. 066-38002-PM. 

Moi or: Marvin Klein and Barnett 
Guthartz, general partners Bay Terrace As- 
sociates, 

FHA estimate of replacement cost of prop- 
erty: $3,524,220. 

Certified actual cost of improvements, in- 
cluding land valuation: $3,188,304. 

Original amount of mortgage: $2,792,300. 

Date of first payment to principal: Sep- 
tember 1, 1964. 

Amortization plan: Monthly payments to 
principal over a period of 468 months ac- 


1 Also identified as the vice president of 
Federal Projects Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cording to the combination declining an- 
nuity plan. 

Interest rate: 514 percent. 

Remarks: It is expected that the present 
default will be cured by (a) a prompt pay- 
ment to cover the October installment due 
under the mortgage; (b) a modification 
agreement to defer payments to principal 
for a period of 6 months from November 1, 
1964; and (c) a forbearance agreement be- 
tween mortgagor and mortgagee (Central 
Savings Bank), pursuant to the terms of 
which income from the property will be 
closely controlled by the latter to assure 
monthly minimum payments sufficient at 
least to cover accruals for mortgage insur- 
ance premium, real estate taxes, and hazard 
insurance for the 6-month period ending 
April 30, 1965, at which time any and all 
delinquent interest shall be paid. 


MIMI, FLA. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1965. 

Carribean Towers, 102 units; project No. 
066-30225. 

Mortgagor: Carribean Towers Co-op.: Sam- 
uel Lipman, president (deceased); Frances 
Lipman, secretary. 

FHA estimate of replacement cost of prop- 
erty: $2,298,940. 

Certified actual cost of improvements, in- 
cluding land valuation: $2,354,224, 

Original amount of mortgage: $2,069,100. 

Mortgage balance: $2,064,870. 

Date of first payment to principal: Oc- 
tober 1, 1962. 

Amortization plan: Monthly payments to 
principal over a period of 480 months accord- 
ing to the level annuity monthly plan. 

Interest rate: 5 ½ percent. 

Remarks: Mortgage went into default in 
the summer of 1963 and was subsequently 
assigned to the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner. The case was referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for foreclosure in May 1964, 
at which time delinquent payments under 
the mortgage totaled approximately $151,- 
998. The property is presently being oper- 
ated by a receiver (Mr. J. J. Shepard). 


MraMt1, FLA. (PALO ALTO) 


FEBRUARY 1, 1965. 

Palo Alto Apartments, 97 units; project No. 
0866-30434. 

Mortgagor: Savi-Alto, Inc. (Palo Alto, 
Inc.): Richard Kessler, president; Abraham 
Savedoff, vice president; J. Louis Lazarus, 
vice president: Haskel Hess, treasurer: Hugh 
Edwards, secretary; Robert M. Haverfield, 
assistant secretary. 

FHA estimate of replacement cost of prop- 
erty: $1,462,127. 

Certified actual cost of improvements, in- 
cluding land valuation: $1,465,633. 

Amount of mortgage: $1,315,900. 

Date of first payment to principal: June 
1, 1963. 

Amortization plan: Monthly payments to 
principal over a period of 480 months accord- 
ing to the level annuity monthly plan. 
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Interest rate: 514 percent. 

Remarks: Mortgage went into default in 
the summer of 1963 and was subsequently 
assigned to the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner. The case was referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for foreclosure in January 
1964, at which time delinquent payments 
under the mortgage totaled approximately 
$86,775. The property is presently being 
operated by the FHA as mortgagee-in- 
possession. 


MIAMI, FLA. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1965. 

Biscayne (21), 190 units; project No. 066- 
30484. 

Mortgagor: Biscayne (21): Samuel Zoro- 
vich, president; Robert Turchin, vice presi- 
dent; Dick Zorovich, secretary. 

FHA estimate of replacement cost of prop- 
erty: $4,750,120. 

Certified actual cost of improvements, in- 
cluding land valuation: $4,813,023. 

Amount of mortgage: $4,210,700. 

Date of first payment to principal: Feb- 
ruary 1, 1964. 

Amortization plan: Monthly payments to 
principal over a period of 480 months accord- 
ing to the level annuity monthly plan, 

Interest rate: 544 percent. 

Remarks: Mortgagor corporation has been 
permitted to operate the property under pro- 
visional workout arrangements. Results to 
date are not satisfactory, and unless the 
owners are prepared to make a substantial 
advance to the corporation for the purpose 
of reducing the interest delinquency, the 
case will be referred to the Department of 
Justice for foreclosure. As of December 30, 
1964, delinquent payments due under the 
mortgage total approximately $277,717. 


MERRITT ISLAND, FLA. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1965. 

Embassy Apartments, 216 units; project No. 
067-00029. 

Mo; : A partnership comprised of 
Martin Blumental and Morris B. Morris. 

FHA estimate of replacement cost of prop- 
erty: $2,701,837. 

Certified actual cost of improvements, in- 
cluding land valuation: Cost certification yet 
to be filed. 

Amount of mortgage: Initially endorsed for 
insurance in the amount of $2,431,600 (ap- 
proximately $139,587 of loan proceeds yet to 
be disbursed). 

Date of first payment to principal: Feb- 
ruary 1, 1965. 

Amortization plan: Monthly payments to 
principal over a period of 468 months accord- 
1 to the combination declining annuity 
plan. 

Interest rate: 514 percent. 

Remarks; Although mortgagee has re- 
ported loan to be in default for nonpayment 
of interest in October, November, and Decem- 
ber 1964, it is anticipated that this delin- 
quency will be cured and the transaction 
endorsed finally for mortgage insurance 
sometime in February 1965. 


Twin Towers 
Apartments 


1, Date of mortgage (date of final en- 
dorsement). 

2. Payments in reduction of mortgage None 
indebtedness. 

3. FHA’s land valuation 


May 20, 1964... -| Jan. 24, 1963. 


Lucerne Towers 


The Pendleton 


„ Oct. 17, 1963, 


Installments for July, August, and | None. 
September, 1963 totaling $6,572.31, 
$344,200 $299,904. 


LAW AND ORDER IN SELMA, ALA. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, since 
the beginning of the demonstrations at 
Selma, I have talked with the local lead- 
ers about the situation. I know some- 
thing about the efforts that have been 
made to head off the kind of emotional 


and dangerous climate which prevails in 
Selma today. 

The fact is that before these demon- 
strations began, the Board of Registrars 
for Dallas County met, and only a few 
persons showed up to be registered. Ad- 
ditional time was provided for the board 
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to meet, and no effort was made to dis- 
courage anyone from coming before the 
board. I am told that only 26 persons 
showed up. It was not until the last day 
that a great number of people presented 
themselves to the board, insisted upon 
obstructing the entrances to the court- 
house and, in general, disrupting the 
business of the courts and offices of the 
county located there. 

I need not repeat in this Chamber all 
of the developments since that time. 
During all of this time, the question re- 
garding the voting rights of the citizens 
of Dallas County has been a matter 
pending before the Federal courts, and 
that is where it belongs. Even as the 
demonstrations began, the Federal court 
issued a sweeping order having to do with 
voting registration. Under this order the 
registration problem for Dallas County 
was solved. 

Last year Congress passed a far-reach- 
ing civil rights law. I, and 16 other Sen- 
ators, strenuously opposed the bill for 
more than 3 months. Those who favored 
it said it would take the demonstrators 
off the streets and into the courts. The 
streets set the stage for violence. The 
courts set the stage for justice. 

We have had our problems in Ala- 
bama, as has every other State of the 
Union. We are no more perfect in Ala- 
bama than are the people of New York 
or Pennsylvania or any other of the 50 
States. 

But, as I have said, qualified citizens 
of Selma and Dallas County, both Negro 
and white, were being given the oppor- 
tunity to register to vote when these 
demonstrations began, and they will 
have that opportunity when these dem- 
onstrations end. 

The people of Alabama are law-abid- 
ing people. It is their fervent hope that 
law and order will prevail. But they be- 
lieve that if law and order are to prevail, 
a responsibility rests upon all citizens, 
whatever their personal feelings or mo- 
tives, to obey the law and to comply with 
court orders. Otherwise, the concept 
that our Government is a government 
of laws becomes meaningless. 

I am reminded of a statement made 
recently by the attorney general of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. Edward W. Brooke, who 
is himself a Negro: 

Hand in hand with the legal battles and 
demonstrations, there must go self-help— 
there must go with this quest for equal op- 
portunity the awareness of equal responsi- 
bility. 

we are going to see great progress in race 
relations in this country. Weare going to see 
it in the South. I think there is every rea- 
son to be encouraged. 

You know, in the South, communities are 
accepting the Civil Rights Act, trying to get 
behind it as the law of the land. Well, this 
is a great lesson to the Negro people. If 
others obey the law, they know they have to 
Obey the law. The law applies to all, or it 
applies to none. 


Mr. President, the great majority of 
the people of Alabama vigorously op- 
posed the enactment of the Civil Rights 
Act, and they still oppose it as being un- 
constitutional and unwise. 

But the act is law; and until it is re- 
pealed, modified, or declared unconstitu- 
tional by the courts, the people of Ala- 
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bama and the South will obey the law 
because it is the law. 

Let Martin Luther King and his lieu- 
tenants do the same. If they are to de- 
mand that others obey the law, then let 
them obey the law. If they are to go 
before the Federal courts and ask for 
court orders that suit their purpose, then 
let them obey those orders which do not 
suit their purpose. As Attorney Gen- 
eral Brooke has said: 

The law applies to all, or it applies to none. 


INVESTIGATION OF ROBERT G. 
BAKER BY COMMITTEE ON RULES 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “Ignoring the Baker 
Issue,” published in today’s Wall Street 
Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IGNORING THE BAKER ISSUE 


The Bobby Baker investigators tell us their 
hearings are over and, judging by the per- 
formance to date, no one need shed a tear 
over that. Someone should, though, remind 
the Senators that they never did get to the 
central issue the Baker episode raises. 

Instead of sticking to some conceivable 
legislative purpose, the Senators scattered 
their shots anywhere there seemed to be po- 
litical advantage. With the President's close 
associates directly involved, Republicans 
have been trying to dig up political am- 
munition. Democrats have been trying to 
discredit whatever was unearthed. Both 
have been fairly successful. 

We did learn from Walter Jenkins’ state- 
ment that insuranceman Don B. Reynolds 
was not pressured into buying advertising 
on the Johnson family television station, 
Rather, he was merely informed that a com- 
petitor who did buy advertising would get 
some Johnson insurance business. We sup- 
pose this may or may not have been a broad 
hint, but when Mr. Reynolds bought the ad- 
vertising he got the sale. 

An illuminating insight, perhaps, into the 
practices of those close to the man who hap- 
pens to be President. For purely legisla- 
tive purposes, however, his present job isn’t 
too pertinent. Congress has already done 
about everything it could think of to police 
ethics in the executive branch. 

More pertinent is the job Mr. Johnson 
held when the incident took place. He was 
a Senator. The Senate has refused all pro- 
posals to police its own ethics, even the token 
recommendations following the first Baker 
investigation. So the legislatively relevant 
question seems: Is such “nonpressure” typi- 
cal of many Senators’ tactics in business 
dealings? 

Mr. Baker's career poses the identical ques- 
tion. Where did a penniless pageboy learn 
the business tactics for amassing a quick, 
questionable fortune? Some close observ- 
ers say he merely reflected the prevailing 
atmosphere in the only life he knew. “How 
could you expect Bobby Baker to turn out 
any differently?” Washington wags ask. 
He's been in the Senate since he was 14.” 

Unless the committee's final report square- 
ly faces the issue of Senatorial business 
ethics, the Baker investigation will have 
yielded no real evidence on whether Senators 
collectively deserve the wags’ derision. 
Their reluctance even to raise the question 
can only increase the fear that they do. 
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DEMISE OF THE ENTERPRISE 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, Maine 
journalism has suffered an irreparable 
loss with the ceasing of publication of its 
only statewide weekly newspaper—the 
Enterprise, published at Lisbon Falls, 
Maine, by one of America’s greatest hu- 
morists, John Gould. 

There never was a newspaper like the 
Enterprise and there never will be any 
paper that can take its place. 

But this loss has been evaluated and 
stated by another excellent weekly Maine 
newspaper, the Waldoboro Press, in its 
lead editorial of March 11, 1965, much 
better than any words I can express. 
The only thing I can say is that I am 
going to miss the Enterprise very, very 
much. I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Recorp at this point the March 11, 
1965, editorial of the Waldoboro Press. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEMISE OF THE ENTERPRISE 


It was with a feeling of shock and deep 
personal loss that we read a short notice in 
Saturday's Boston Herald that the Enter- 
prise was ceasing publication. Last week’s 
edition, so filled with interest and John 
Gould’s penetrating humor, so thoroughly 
enjoyed, gave no hint of its being the last. 

There is only one John Gould, and there 
was only one Enterprise. John Gould gave 
a pattern to the weekly press which acted 
as a tonic but which could never be imitated 
because he is a rara avis. He met all issues 
with fearlessness, and took the curse off his 
criticism with wit. He pictured the weak- 
nesses and fallacies of Government with an 
economy of words equal to the minimum of 
lines used by David Low. 

John Gould's writings portray Maine with 
an insight and charm no other author has 
ever attained. To the same degree he ana- 
lyzed Maine’s problems in the Enterprise with 
a shrewdness no other newspaper dares. 
Maine, along with other States, needs such a 
counterbalance to prevent dreamers from 
going overboard. 

It is regrettable that we must lose some- 
thing of great value before we acknowledge 
its worth and give our support to it. But 
Maine will miss the Enterprise, from Kittery 
to Fort Kent. Other news media will sud- 
denly seem stale and unprofitable. 

As we say goodby to the Enterprise we 
also say thank you to John Gould for giving 
it to us for even a short time. It was always 
worth the great effort expended in creating 
it. 


TRIBUTE TO UNDER SECRETARY OF 
THE NAVY—KENNETH E. BeLIEU 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Senate recently con- 
firmed the nomination of Kenneth E. 
BeLieu, a man who has provided out- 
standing service to his country for a 
quarter of a century, to the position of 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. BeLieu was born and brought up 
in Portland, Oreg., and attended the local 
public schools. He graduated from the 
University of Oregon in 1937 with a 
degree in business administration, and 
also attended the Harvard Business 
School—advanced management pro- 
gram, 1955. Upon completion of college 
he entered business in Portland. In 
1940, as war clouds gathered, Mr. BeLieu 
volunteered for active duty with the U.S. 
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Army and was commissioned a second 
lieutenant of infantry. His World War 
II service carried him from the Nor- 
mandy landings through the campaigns 
in France, the Battle of the Bulge, and 
into Germany and Czechoslovakia, He 
was awarded the Silver Star, Legion of 
Merit, Bronze Star, Purple Heart, and 
Croix de Guerre for gallantry in action. 
He was discharged from the Army in 
1945 with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Shorty after returning to civil life, he 
accepted a commission in the Regular 
Army and was ordered to Washington, 
D.C., where he served in various assign- 
ments in Department of the Army head- 
quarters. In 1950, Mr. BeLieu volun- 
teered for action in Korea and, while 
there, lost his left leg below the knee. 
While in Korea, Mr. BeLieu was deco- 
rated by both the United States and 
Korean Governments. From the spring 
of 1951 until his retirement in October 
of 1955, he served as executive officer to 
two Secretaries of the Army. 

In 1955, Mr. BeLieu became a profes- 
sional staff member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. In this capacity, 
he was responsible for making reviews, 
analyses, and recommendations on de- 
fense problems to the chairman and 
other committee members. 

In 1959, Mr. BeLieu assumed two prin- 
cipal responsibilities which he held until 
he was appointed Assistant. Secretary 
of the Navy in 1961. First, he became 
staff director of the Senate Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 
Second, Mr. BeLieu became staff director 
of the Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Forces. 

He has served as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy-—Installations and Logis- 
tics—since February 1961. In this ca- 
pacity, he has played a considerable role 
in the planning and direction of the 
Naval Radio Communications Center at 
Sugar Grove, W. Va. We look forward 
to this center as the naval radio hub of 
the universe, a facility which will con- 
duct communications with Navy ships 
and planes all over the world. 

Mr. BelLieu’s technical expertise, 
knowledge, and dedication to duty are 
well known to most of us. He has played 
a key role in the development of a de- 
fense posture which, in my opinion, has 
infinitely improved the readiness of this 
country’s naval forces to meet any threat. 
In short, he has proved himself. 

The Senate confirmed the nomination 
of Mr. BeLieu, a man who has been a 
successful businessman, a highly dec- 
orated Army officer, a vigorous and able 
public servant, and a man who, over the 
years, has served his country with out- 
standing capability and tact. I merely 
wish to express satisfaction and pleas- 
ure regarding his confirmation, and I 
commend Secretary BeLieu and wish him 
continued success in the service of his 
country. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to consider 
executive business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of Robert B. Green, 
of Oklahoma, to be U.S. attorney for the 
eastern district of Oklahoma, which was 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Armin H. Meyer, of Illinois, a Foreign Sery- 
ice officer of the class of career minister, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to Iran; 

Dwight J. Porter, of Nebraska, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Republic of Lebanon; and 

Walter M. Kotschnig, of Maryland, to be 
the representative of the United States of 
America to the 21st session of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Mary Gardiner Jones, of New York, to be a 
Federal Trade Commissioner; 

Dee E. Kimbell, for permanent appoint- 
ment in the Coast and Geodetic Survey; 

Lorin F. Woodcock, and sundry other per- 
sons, for permanent appointment in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; and 

Capt. Charles Tighe and Capt. Frank V. 
Helmer, for promotion in the Coast Guard. 

By Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

Andrew F. Brimmer, of Pennsylvania, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Michael Greenebaum, of Illinois, 
to be a member of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board for the remainder of 
the term expiring June 30, 1965. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Michael Greenebaum, of Illinois, 
to be a member of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board for the term of 4 years 
expiring June 30, 1969. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On motion of Mr. Inouye, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business, 


VOTING IN ALASKA 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
Alaskans are disturbed because of an- 
nouncements made in this city yesterday 
in connection with proposed voting 
rights legislation. Statements made 
here yesterday by an unnamed Federal 
official or officials reprinted in the press 
this morning, indicated that if the ad- 
ministration’s proposals were to be 
enacted into law there would be almost 
immediately appointed Federal regis- 
trars for Alaska. This would be neces- 
sary, it was said, because one of the pro- 
visions of the bill to be sent to the Con- 
gress by the administration provides that 
this will be done if at the last election, 
on November 3, 1964, fewer than 50 
percent of those eligible to vote did so. 

I did not know a thing about this until 
I was telephoned last night by Governor 
Egan, of Alaska, from his office in Ju- 
neau. The press there had already car- 
ried the story. 

Where Federal officials obtained the 
information that only 49 percent of 
Alaska’s eligible population voted in the 
last election is a mystery to Governor 
Egan. Moreover it is a mystery to Sec- 
retary of State Hugh J. Wade, Alaska’s 
chief elections official, and others, in- 
cluding me, who have intimate knowl- 
edge concerning that subject. 

For the fact is that no hard and fast 
figures, percentage or otherwise, can be 
supplied. Any estimate is more or less 
speculative but I insist that the pro- 
jections of those closest to the scene are 
more likely to be based on fact than 
estimates made in Washington or else- 
where. 

The plain truth of the matter is that 
Alaska has no requirement for state- 
wide registration. Registration takes 
place at the time of voting. This is a 
holdover from the old days when every 
elector was known to every election offi- 
cial. Perhaps it will be changed soon. 
Whether it is or not, Alaska law does not 
require registration except in the man- 
ner above stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
wish to read, for the benefit of the Sen- 
ate, a statement made by Secretary of 
State Wade in Juneau yesterday. 

Mr. Wade disputed a Federal claim 
that only 49 percent of the voting age 
population in Alaska voted in the Novem- 
ber 3 election, last year. Mr. Wade went 
on to say: 

The claim was made in Washington by 
Federal officials active in getting a voting 
rights bill ready for submission to Congress 
in outlining the provisions of the bill to 
newsmen. They also said that cold weather 
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apparently played an important part in hold- 
ing the vote in Alaska to their claimed 49 
percent of the voting population. We don’t 
agree with their figures, particularly because 
of the military population they consider in 
with the voting age population. By our own 
computations, with figures available from 
the State division of vital statistics, we fig- 
ured that the total vote last November 3 was 
60.7 percent of the eligible voters in Alaska, 
It is extremely difficult to determine the 
number of eligible voters in the State, be- 
cause there is no provision for preregistra- 
tion. Of course, the statement that weather 
has any effect on the voting here is just 
ridiculous. 


To confirm Mr. Wade’s statement re- 
garding weather in Alaska, and to refute 
the probable cause named by the official 
for the alleged small turnout, I had the 
following information on the weather for 
that day telegraphed to me. 

In Anchorage, it was 29°. 

In Fairbanks it was 7°. 

In Juneau it was 43°. 

In Ketchikan it was 44°. 

In Kodiak it was 41°. 

Away up at Barrow, it was 6° above 
zero. 

In Bethel it was 22°. 

In Cordova it was 38°. 

In Dillingham it was 27°. 

In Homer it was 38°. 

In Kotzebue it was 7°. 

In Nome it was 21°. 

In Seward it was 37°. 

In Sitka it was 41°. 

Nowhere in Alaska was it cold enough 
to deter anyone from exercising the 
American privilege of casting his vote, 
last November 3. 

Alaska was the first political subdivi- 
sion of this country to pass a law grant- 
ing suffrage to women. The citizens of 
Alaska, particularly in the outlying parts 
of the State, have always responded to 
the call of citizenship by voting. This 
is especially true with respect to the In- 
dian and Eskimo populations which, al- 
most to the last man and woman, exer- 
cise the right to vote. 

Governor Egan, after talking with me, 
wired confirmation of our conversation 
as follows: 

I certainly agree with Wade. We both feel 
very definitely that the 60.7 voting figure is 
a minimal, conservative percentage estimate. 
This based on estimated 113,350 eligible vot- 
ers in Alaska, which computed by Ned Kes- 
ter, of State division of vital statistics in 
department of health and welfare, and No- 
vember 3, 1964, voter turnout of 68,858. I 
doubt if any other State has more liberal 
voting requirements than Alaska. To quote 
from Alaska constitution, article V, section 
1: “Every citizen of the United States who 
is at least 19 years of age, who meets regis- 
tration requirements which may be pre- 
scribed by law, and who is qualified to vote 
under this article, may vote in any State or 
local election. He shall have been, imme- 
diately preceding the election, for 1 year a 
resident of Alaska and for 30 days a resident 
of the election district in which he seeks to 
vote. He shall be able to read or speak the 
English language as prescribed by law, unless 
prevented by physical disability.” 


Following is citation of Alaska statute 
15.15.010, referring to qualifications of 
voters: 

“A person may vote in any election who 
(1) is a citizen of the United States; (2) is 
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at least 19 years of age; (3) has been a resi- 
dent of the State for at least 1 year just be- 
fore the election; (4) has been a resident of 
the election district in which he seeks to vote 
for at least 30 days just before the election; 
and (5) can speak or read English unless 
prevented by physical disability, or voted in 
the general election of November 4, 1924.” 


Mr. President, Federal registrars will 
never, never, never be needed in Alaska. 


VOTING RIGHTS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I do 
not pretend to know what the voting bill 
will contain which the President states 
he will send to Congress, but if I am to 
judge from what he said last night at the 
joint session of Congress, I have no doubt 
that it will contain language whereby 
Congress will fix the qualifications of 
voters. 

It is my judgment that if the Presi- 
dent is successful in having Congress en- 
act such a law, every Representative and 
every Senator will have violated his oath 
of office to defend and protect the Con- 
stitution, because the right to prescribe 
qualifications for voters is left to the 
States under article I, section 2 of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. President, I do not like to say this, 
but I am sorry to note that the Presi- 
dent has fallen to the will and the ac- 
tions of Dr. Martin Luther King in pro- 
viding for this proposed legislation. He 
has even adopted the demagog slogan 
“We Shall Overcome.” Dr. King knows, 
deep down in his heart, that there would 
be few Negroes eligible to vote if given a 
fair qualification test. I do not mean 
only Southern States, but all States. 
King’s plan is to have Congress enact a 
law abolishing voter qualifications. In 
other words, the applicant for registra- 
tion would merely be required to give his 
name, age and length of residence in the 
State in order to qualify to vote. 

The action taken by Dr. King in Selma 
and other parts of the South is regretta- 
ble. If such action should be continued, 
it may lead to anarchy in government. 
Are the States no longer to be allowed to 
maintain law and order? Is responsibil- 
ity for protection of life and property to 
be taken away from local authority? 
The first duty of any government, na- 
tional or local is to maintain internal 
order. Are we to allow the agitators and 
demonstrators to take over control of the 
streets and public buildings? Apparent- 
ly the National Government is prepared 
to do so. 

I have been a Member of this body 
for 28 years. It is my judgment that 
bypassing the courts, making shortcuts, 
and bypassing the Constitution, will lead 
us to a Government where our cherished 
freedoms will become but memories. 
Our Government is not so weak that it 
must suecumb to every threat. 

I grant that in some States of the 
South—in some counties and in some 
parishes in my State—things have been 
done which should not have been done, 
in order to prevent Negroes from voting. 
However, if Senators were to take the 
trouble to look at the reasons why this 
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was done, they would probably be sym- 
pathetic—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair). The time of the Senator 
from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is my judgment 
that Senators would be sympathetic to 
those who tried to prevent the regis- 
tration of unqualified voters. In my 
State, there are parishes where Negroes 
outnumber whites 3 to 1. If Congress 
should enact a law whereby all the citi- 
zens of those parishes would be able to 
vote overnight, without regard to qual- 
ifications, we would have governments 
in the counties and in many of the cities 
in the hands of incompetents. 

That is why, as I have stated, the peo- 
ple there have guarded voting rights, 
in the hope that they could maintain 
sound local governments and in time 
Negroes would become competent as a 
result of being better educated. 

Mr. President, I have never supported 
those who would deny the right to vote 
to qualified men and women, whether 
they are black or white. I firmly be- 
lieve that every qualified person should 
be allowed to vote. But the States have 
the constitutional duty to determine 
qualifications and if they act arbitrarily 
the remedy is in the courts. 

It was only 50 years ago that the State 
of Louisiana, in a ward of the parish 
where I lived, constructed the first pub- 
lic school. All of my schooldays were 
spent in rented buildings such as aban- 
doned dancehalls, and old dilapidated 
residences. The South is making prog- 
ress. If we are not misled by such tac- 
tics as may be presented to the Senate 
soon in the form of a bill on voting rights 
which the President is sending up, I be- 
lieve that we will come out of our diffi- 
culties of educating the Negro. 

Let me emphasize that I am not con- 
doning some of the tactics which have 
been used by some persons in the South. 
There are laws on the statute books now. 
Voting laws were passed in 1957, 1960, 
and 1964 which would adequately protect 
every person’s right to vote. The trouble 
is that those who seek to become voters 
will not follow the law; they will not go 
into the courts so that their rights may 
be adjudicated. They wish shortcuts, 
they sit down in the streets, they do as 
Dr. King has done, go out and rile up the 
people, In that way, they hope to force 
the President, as well as Congress, to 
enact laws which would run into the 
teeth of the Constitution. 

Let the demonstrators who lie down in 
the streets and in the corridors of pub- 
lic buildings overcome their ignorance, 
disease, and crime. Let them overcome 
the crippling disabilities that are within 
themselves, and then they will overcome 
the franchise. 

Let me say to you, Mr. President, that 
if the President of the United States does 
make the mistake of sending a bill to 
Congress which would fix the qualifica- 
tion of voters and take that right away 
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from the States, it is my intention to 
filibuster against it and to talk against it 
as long as God gives me breath. 


INTERNATIONAL DEMOLAY WEEK 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
week of March 14 to 21 will be observed 
as International DeMolay Week, and has 
been proclaimed by Governor Faubus as 
DeMolay Week in Arkansas. 

The Order of DeMolay, which was 
formed 46 years ago in Kansas City, is 
the world’s largest self-supported boys’ 
fraternal organization. 

This movement has become an effec- 
tive force for the betterment of our 
young male citizens. Its active member- 
ship consists of young men between the 
ages of 14 and 21. The order seeks to 
foster the development of good citizen- 
ship and sound character among youth. 

Since its founding, DeMolay has grown 
steadily in numbers and stature. Its 
alumni have made lasting contributions 
to our society. In a little more than four 
decades, more than 6,000 DeMolay chap- 
ters have been launched in the United 
States and 12 other countries, and nearly 
3 million teenage young men have taken 
vows to be better sons, better men, and 
better citizens. 

Arkansas DeMolays have for the past 
2 years won the International DeMolay 
Sweepstakes Award, thus being named 
the outstanding jurisdiction of DeMolay 
in the world. 

I wish to extend my congratulations to 
this fine organization. I am sure that 
many more years of service and fellow- 
ship lie ahead for them. 


PROPOSED CUT IN APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE TO FARMERS BY SOIL 
CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
in a now-famous article published in the 
Saturday Review, set forth his views on 
farm policy. The budget, which was 
submitted to the Congress a short time 
later, certainly reflected his views. It is 
evidently the philosophy of the Bureau 
of the Budget that programs admin- 
istered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture benefit only farmers personally and 
are not in the interest of the Nation 
as a whole. Having reached this naive 
conclusion, officials in the Bureau of the 
Budget have wielded their axes on a 
number of agricultural programs. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
proposed cut in appropriations for the 
technical assistance provided to farmers 
by the Soil Conservation Service and the 
inadequate funds requested for planning 
small watershed projects. The budget 
proposes a reduction of $20 million from 
fiscal 1965 for assistance to landowners 
cooperating in the effort to conserve our 
soil and water resources. It is my un- 
derstanding that legislation will be pro- 
posed to establish a revolving fund into 
which fees would be paid for this work. 
I believe that this proposal was con- 
ceived by men who do not understand 
the nature and purpose of the SCS pro- 
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gram. It is my hope that it will be firmly 
rejected by Congress. 

Mr. President, conservation is every- 
body’s business. The wise use of the 
land and water resources of this Nation 
benefit not just farmers or sportsmen, or 
those industries which serve them. 
Sound conservation practices are re- 
flected in clear water for our cities, free- 
dom from the ravages of flooding for 
rural and urban people alike, and the 
development of an America beyond the 
borders of our cities for all to enjoy. 
Conservation is not merely huge dams 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers to 
hold back the surge of our mighty rivers, 
or a few small watershed projects built 
by the Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. President, if the job of conserva- 
tion is to be done and done right, it 
must be accomplished right down to the 
farm where terracing and pond con- 
struction are the first link in the chain 
of cooperation which safeguards our 
natural resources. 

Arkansas, I am proud to say, has been 
a leader in the conservation movement. 
It was the first State to pass a soil and 
water conservation district law back in 
the 1930’s when the elements and the 
depression joined hands to punish rural 
America for decades of neglect of its 
watersheds. On March 3, 1965, Arkan- 
sas became the first State to modernize 
its laws to fit new developments in the 
conservation efforts. Soil and water 
conservation districts have made an 
enormous contribution to the develop- 
ment of Arkansas. But, much remains 
to be done. 

And now, are we to encourage the vol- 
unteer workers in soil and water conser- 
vation districts to complete the job? The 
recommended 1966 budget certainly of- 
fers little help to them—in Arkansas, or 
in any other State. 

The Arkansas Association of Soil and 
Water Conservation Districts has ana- 
lyzed information secured from local soil 
and water conservation district boards, 
and other organizations, agencies, and 
individuals interested in conservation. 
These are the significant findings of this 
survey: 

Only 56 of the 76 soil and water con- 
servation districts said they would be 
able to contribute to the revolving fund, 
the others could not. Even those dis- 
tricts which could make contributions to 
the proposed fund said they would be 
pitiably small in comparison to technical 
assistance received in 1964. 

Few landowners are financially able to 
pay for the technical assistance they 
need to apply conservation measures. 
This means that low-income farmers 
would be the hardest hit and often they 
are the ones who need help most. 

The application of conservation prac- 
tices on private land would decrease 
about 50 percent. 

The rate at which cropland is being 
converted to other uses would be reduced 
approximately 50 percent. 

There would be a reduction of nearly 
$1014 million in the income of Arkansas 
business people who supply seed, ferti- 
lizer, chemicals, herbicides, tree seed- 
lings, equipment, gasoline, and other ma- 
terials, and in the farm labor used. 
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Contractors who do conservation work 
for farmowners in Arkansas would lose 
about $84 million in business. 

The quality of the conservation work 
done by landowners would deteriorate. 

Many of the conservation practices al- 
ready implemented would be wasted. 

This survey and analysis shows that 
we should not furnish less technical as- 
sistance for the conservation of our soil 
and water resources. The long-range 
cost of such a move to this Nation would 
greatly exceed the small amount of 
money that would be saved in fiscal 1966. 

Conservation is composed of the con- 
tributions and efforts of literally millions 
of people. The Federal Government has 
given strong leadership in the field and 
it should not stop now. State and local 
governments have made substantial in- 
vestments in this vital program. 

Yet the contributions by private land- 
owners dwarf the contributions from all 
other sources. Millions of landowners 
have carried the burden in hard work 
and money. But all the people of the 
Nation are the benefactors. We profit 
from high-quality food and clothing, 
better water for our communities 
through the control of sediment pollu- 
tion, protected wildlife and recreation 
spots, and the beauty of conservation- 
treated farms. 

Perhaps we profit most of all from the 
knowledge that children will be able to 
eat as well as we do today and enjoy the 
ae resources of rural Amer- 

ca. 

This is no time to stop. I wish to see 
the job done in Arkansas—and all across 
America. This job is worth doing—and 
worth doing well. Appropriation for 
the Soil Conservation Service technical 
assistance program should be increased 
to at least $116 million. And the re- 
volving fund concept should be soundly 
defeated. 

Also, an increase in funds for water- 
shed planning under the small watershed 
program is long overdue. In the 10- 
year period which has elapsed since 
Public Law 566 was enacted, the sound- 
ness of the legislation has been demon- 
strated many times over throughout the 
Nation. The program is based on local 
initiative and responsibility. It is com- 
prehensive in scope. Local, State, and 
Federal interests join together in com- 
bating floods, droughts, and erosion and 
in the process many communities have 
benefited through the incorporation of 
municipal and industrial water supply 
features in watershed projects. 

It is high time we recognize the value 
of this program to our future welfare by 
supporting it at the proper level. For 
watershed planning, this level should be 
commensurate with the workload of 
qualified applications. Too many of 
these applications have been submitted 
in good faith by the local sponsors, en- 
dorsed with confidence by the State, and 
then relegated to the ever-growing stock- 
pile of unserviced requests. In my own 
State, only 39 of the 95 applications on 
file have received planning assistance. 
Nationwide, there is a backlog of almost 
1,200 projects, covering more than 87 
million acres. The National Association 
of Soil & Water Conservation Districts 
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has requested an appropriation of $10 
million for planning. 

I support this position and I hope that 
it will be viewed favorably by the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

The demand requires the best efforts 
of all. Most of the States have increased 
their appropriations for watershed 
planning. The State of Arkansas now 
spends $100,000 annually for this work. 
The Arkansas General Assembly recently 
appropriated additional funds for the 
employment of qualified technicians to 
assist in the preliminary stages of 
planning. 

Protecting and developing our soil and 
water resources are a sound investment 
in the future of our country. The small 
watershed program is a vital part of 
these efforts. It is shortsighted and un- 
economical to limit the scope and effec- 
tiveness of this program. 

I hope that my colleagues on the 
Appropriations Committee will see fit to 
rectify these errors which I believe have 
been perpetrated by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


REDUCTION OF COSTLY FARM 
SURPLUSES 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, we 
need to have at all times sufficient re- 
serve stocks of food and fiber in this 
country to meet any emergency, such as 
an enemy attack, natural disasters, or 
severe crop failures. 

But we do not need to have as much 
as $7.4 billion of the taxpayers’ money 
tied up in farm surpluses stored in ware- 
houses across this Nation. 

These are commodities that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has under 
loan or in inventories. As of December 
31, 1964, the CCC had $2.8 billion worth 
of commodities under loan, and $4.6 bil- 
lion worth in inventories, owned outright 
by the Government. 

That adds up to a total investment of 
$7.4 billion. It is entirely too much 
money to be tied up in warehouse stocks. 

It costs the taxpayers of the United 
States more than $1 billion a year for 
carrying charges and storage and han- 
dling of these huge surpluses. 

During the last 4 years we have re- 
duced our grain holdings to somewhat 
manageable proportions, but we still 
have $2.5 billion tied up in feed grains 
and another $1.7 billion in wheat. 

But we also have $2.2 billion tied up 
in cotton, either under loan to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation or owned 
outright by the CCC. And we have $850 
million worth of tobacco under loan. 

Now, cotton and tobacco are grown 
in my State and in my section of the 
country, Mr. President, and I always 
want to do what I can to help the cotton 
and tobacco farmers of my State and 
region. 

But there is no excuse for us having 
that much money tied up in cotton and 
tobacco stored in warehouses. These 
commodities ought to be moving in the 
trade. 

As of February 19, of this year, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation had 6.2 
million bales of cotton under loan, and 
owned 7.3 million bales outright. 
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That is 134 million bales of cotton. 

We ought to have some cotton in re- 
serve, Mr. President, but we do not need 
that much. 

These huge surpluses are the result of 
our outmoded, patchwork, inadequate 
farm program, Mr. President. This is 
why we need new farm legislation, espe- 
cially on cotton. This is why we need 
to move away from the costly price sup- 
port loan program to a program of di- 
rect, compensatory payments. 

The direct payment plan, which I long 
have advocated, would be an incentive 
to farmers not to overproduce. It would 
give the small farmers adequate price 
support protection without tying up huge 
sums of the taxpayers’ money in surplus 
crop storage. It would give the larger 
farmers more freedom to produce for the 
world market. 

In cotton there should be no need for 
an export subsidy and no need for a sub- 
sidy to domestic mills to offset the export 
subsidy. 

The program I advocate, Mr. President, 
would put the responsibility for market- 
ing cotton on the producer, not the Gov- 
ernment. 

It would put the responsibility for cot- 
ton storage on the warehouseman. 

It would put the responsibility for buy- 
ing and selling cotton in the hands of 
the trade, where it belongs. 

It would take the Government out of 
the business of buying and selling cotton, 
and it would place us in a more competi- 
tive position on the world market. 

This is what we need, Mr. President. 
Our present program, which was the best 
we could get in Congress last year, is not 
doing the job. 

It is helping our cotton mills and our 
cotton workers, and it is increasing our 
domestic consumption of cotton. But 
it is not increasing our cotton exports, 
and it is not doing an adequate job of 
controlling production and reducing our 
surplus stocks. 

Our textile mills are using about a 
million more bales of cotton than they 
did in 1963, but our farmers produced 
last year a record yield of 15.2 million 
bales on 14.1 million acres. 

Meanwhile, we are losing instead of 
gaining in cotton exports. Instead of 
exporting 5 million bales this year, as we 
anticipated earlier, it now appears that 
our exports will run to no more than 
4.5 million bales. 

Mr. President, we can go a long way 
toward remedying this situation if we 
enact new legislation this year, providing 
for direct payments to farmers on their 
domestic allotment production, thus 
eliminating the necessity for subsidy 
payments to the domestic mills and the 
export trade. 

In this way, the domestic mills could 
buy our cotton at the world price and re- 
main competitive with foreign textiles. 
We could better compete on raw cotton 
in the world market. And the taxpayers 
would save million of dollars. 

If we could go even further, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and switch away from price sup- 
port loans to direct payments on all farm 
commodities, we could save even more 
money. 
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After allowing for the cost of carrying 
sufficient reserve stocks to meet emer- 
gencies, we could still save between $500 
and $750 million a year in carrying 
charges. 

This is money that could be used to 
aid the farmers or be applied against the 
national debt. 

These are thoughts to consider, Mr. 
President, when we take up new farm 
legislation at this session of Congress. 

Mr. President, in connection with my 
speech last week in the Senate on the 
urgent need for a new farm program, 
there appeared in all three of Atlanta’s 
daily newspapers and the Albany Herald, 
editorials in support of my position. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorials, from the Atlanta Journal, the 
Atlanta Constitution, the Atlanta Times, 
and the Albany Herald, be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, Mar. 10, 
r 1965] 
THE TALMADGE PLAN 


A number of years ago Senator HERMAN 
TALMADGE proposed a new way to help the 
cotton farmer, 

It would do away with a lot of today’s re- 
strictions, double subsidies and paperwork. 

Briefly, there would be two prices for 
cotton. 

One would be a controlled price for cotton 
raised for domestic consumption. 

The other price would be whatever the 
farmer could get in the world market. 

Big brother would keep an eye and give 
him a hand up on domestic produce only. 

The plan would get rid of a lot of book- 
keeping, subsidies to exporters and textile 
people, warehousing, and farmer frustrations, 

It is nice to read that Washington is re- 
garding it with favor. 

Knowing a little of Federal bureaucracy 
and the complexities of the bureaucratic 
mind we were afraid it was too simple for 
Washington to understand. 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, Mar. 
11, 1965] 
TALMADGE COTTON PLAN DESERVES A TRY IN 
HELPING SOLVE THE FARM MUDDLE 


Senator TaLMancE’s plan to take the Gov- 
ernment out of the business of buying and 
storing cotton reportedly will be included in 
the Johnson administration’s farm bill soon 
to be presented to Congress. With admin- 
istration backing, chances for favorable ac- 
tion are good. 

The Senator has worked for a number of 
years, with the collaboration of former Sen- 
ator HUBERT HUMPHREY, to perfect this plan. 
Originally it included other commodities as 
well and if the plan works, it might be ap- 
plied to other crops. It would be less costly 
and would help to lower the mountains of 
surplus foods and fiber piled up in ware- 
houses. 

Under the present program, the Govern- 
ment guarantees farmers a parity price for 
cotton above the world market price. This 
has resulted in the Government having to 
take title to millions of bales which it stores 
and sells at a loss. In order to sell this cot- 
ton abroad, the Goyernment must pay ex- 
porters another subsidy so they may com- 
pete in world markets. Meanwhile, a third 
subsidy has been added to make up the dif- 
ference domestic textile firms pay for U.S. 
cotton and world prices, thus enabling them 
to compete with foreign textile mills. 

Under the Taimadge plan, farmers would 
be paid in cash the difference between a fair 
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price for cotton on the domestic market and 
the world price. Thus the two other sub- 
sidies could be eliminated. Quota arrange- 
ments for the domestic market would be re- 
tained but farmers who grew amounts be- 
yond their quota would be allowed to sell it 
without the subsidy payment, 

The plan sounds sensible and practical. 
Direct payments would eliminate much of 
the present administrative and storage costs. 
It would give a better break to the small 
farmer in his battle to stay on the land. 

None can truthfully claim that the present 
program is a success. As Senator TALMADGE 
pointed out in his letter to constituents yes- 
terday, the number of farms in the United 
States decreased by 566,000 in the past 4 
years and farm population declined by more 
than 2.25 million. Many, as he said, have 
been driven into the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. 

With costs of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture ever on the rise, the facts do not 
testify to the effectiveness of the present 
program. The Talmadge plan should be 
given a try. 


[From the Atlanta Times, Mar. 11, 1965] 
Ler OUR FARMERS FARM 


Senator HERMAN TALMADGE’s appeal to the 
Senate for a new beginning in farm policy 
which will move away from conventional 
farm price supports and acreage control to 
provide a less rigid agricultural program 
makes sense. 

In fact, just about anything that reduces 
the around-the-world ribbon of red tape 
which is helping to drive farmers from the 
land would be preferable to the present sys- 
tem of monumental governmental subsidies. 

“Let us not be afraid to experiment. Let 
us not be afraid to turn loose old outworn 
concepts of farm policy,” Senator TALMADGE 
said in a plea for a “guarantee to the farmer” 
of “a proportionate share of the national in- 
come.” 

The Senator also called for measures to 
move more U.S. and Georgia farm com- 
modities onto the world market at more 
competitive prices. 

The Senator’s “let the farmer farm” pro- 
gram would shift the farmer and farmland 
into a system of domestic allotments without 
acreage controls. 

Although there may seem to be an insol- 
uble problem in regard to farm surpluses at 
present, there is no real reason why changes 
in the subsidy system shouldn't be tried with 
resultant benefits to the consumer, the tax- 
payer and the farmers. 

A major area of concern in any farm pro- 
gram, and that includes Senator TALMADGE’S, 
should be the migration of the people from 
the land into the cities. 

We may live to see the day when this 
wholesale shift from the land, which has 
been aided and abetted by Federal Govern- 
ment programs, will be regretted. 

We need to support our smaller communi- 
ties, our smaller cities. And these areas still 
draw much of their sustenance from the van- 
ishing farmer. 

For every thousand farmers we drive from 
the land with rigid goyernmental programs, 
there are 10,000 problems created in the 
cities. 

Let's help the American farmer to save 
himself—and his land. 


[From the Albany Herald, Mar. 11, 1965] 
SENATOR TALMADGE’S FARM PLAN 

The inclusion by President Johnson of the 
cotton program authored by Georgia’s junior 
Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, in the admin- 
istration’s omnibus farm bill is a tribute not 
only to the individual, whose keen mind is 
exerting an ever-wider influence in govern- 
mental circles, but to the State and the 
South. What became apparent to the Pres- 
ident was the fact that Senator TALMADGE 
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has few peers in matters of agriculture, 
chiefly because he has studied the subject 
long and well—as boy and man in the fields 
and in the much broader aspects of eco- 
nomics and management. 

Accordingly, the Senator has advanced for 
several years what has come to be known as 
the Talmadge farm plan in the Senate. In 
this endeavor, he greatly impressed his col- 
leagues, one of whom, HUBERT Horatio HUM- 
PHREY, of Minnesota, introduced a bill similar 
to that of the Georgian insofar as it applied 
to the commodity of cotton. But the Tal- 
madge plan was mousetrapped on several 
occasions because, as he put it to the Senate 
only yesterday, “the various segments of our 
agricultural economy, our farm organiza- 
tions, and our farm representatives in the 
Congress have never been able to reach suffi- 
cient agreement on these proposals to get 
them enacted into law.” 

As the Senator sees the problem, a new 
legislative approach is long overdue. The 
problem itself is defined as one of “too much 
production, too many surpluses, and farm 
income that is much too low.” Commodity 
price supports, he concedes, are better than 
nothing, but this program “is not doing the 
job it is supposed to do. It is too expensive 
to the taxpayers. It is too cumbersome and 
restrictive to the farmer. It is not doing an 
adequate job of keeping supply in line with 
demand. It is not making us sufficiently 
competitive in the world markets. * * * It 
is not giving the farmer a fair return for his 
labor and his investment.” 

What is needed as a constructive alterna- 
tive? This, too, is defined by the Senator: 
“* * * a program to let the farmer farm, 
to guarantee him a proportionate share of 
the national income, and to put American 
farm commodities back on the world market. 
at competitive prices.” 

Consequently, Senator Tatmance would 
shift the emphasis from acreage controls to 
domestic allotments based on pounds, bush- 
els, bales and other such measures to control 
production. For Government price support 
loans, he would substitute direct compensa- 
tory payments to the farmer as an incentive 
to remain within his domestic production al- 
lotment. These steps, he feels with some 
logic, should yield more income to the farmer, 
more freedom from administrative redtape 
and, above all, remove the Federal Govern- 
ment from the “business of buying, trans- 
porting, storing and selling farm commodi- 
ties,” effecting a considerable savings of sev- 
eral billions of dollars a year to the taxpayers 
for these tasks alone. 

Fortunately, the Johnson administration 
has seen fit to meet the Talmadge challenge 
by at least making a start toward revamping 
a farm policy that was initiated under the 
Roosevelt administration of the thirties and 
has continued largely unchanged. “Let us 
not be afraid to experiment,” the Senator 
urged his colleagues. “Let us not be afraid 
to turn loose old, outworn concepts of farm 
policy. We may not accomplish all of our 
objectives at once or in one piece of legisla- 
tion or in one session of Congress. But, in 
the words of our late President John F. Ken- 
nedy, Let us begin.“ 

We find this approach, this rethinking of 
a fundamental domestic problem, refreshing 
and compelling. Much of the Talmadge farm 
plan now bears the imprimatur of a Presi- 
dent who, like the Senator, has been con- 
nected with agriculture most of his life. Let 
us hope, for the sake of the Nation's eco- 
nomic health, as well as the welfare of the 
farmer, that the Congress can be so per- 
suaded, 


EULOGY OF THE LATE SENATOR 
ENGLE 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, Clair 
Engle was one of those rare public men 
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who enriched the lives and the work of 
both Houses of Congress. 

When I came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I soon found out that Clair 
Engle’s name was synonymous with the 
great strides that were being made in the 
West—in irrigation, reclamation, min- 
ing, and the development of natural re- 
sources. 

Clair Engle carved a niche for himself 
which will never be forgotten, and he did 
it by his devotion, his dedication, and his 
profound application to the causes that 
he believed in for the West. 

When he presented a bill he was always 
the knowledgeable advocate, the articu- 
late presenter, and the logical persuader. 

In the Senate, he continued to unfold 
his great potential. As his interests 
broadened and deepened, the demands on 
his time increased, and he drove him- 
self harder and harder. But he never 
did so as a sacrifice. Senator Engle loved 
government and he loved politics. 

He was looking forward joyously to 
another campaign in California when he 
was stricken, and it was many months 
before his great heart would acknowledge 
that he could not make the race. 

His death is a tragedy for California, 
the West and for the Nation at large, but 
no one can feel his loss as poignantly as 
his wife, Lucretia. 

To her and to other members of his 
family, my wife Della and I extend our 
deepest sympathy. 


KENNETH E. BeELIEU: UNDER SECRE- 
TARY OF THE NAVY 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Senate, in its wisdom, recently confirmed 
the appointment of Kenneth E. BeLieu 
as Under Secretary of the Navy. Mr. 
BeLieu has served his country both as a 
commissioned officer of the highest cal- 
iber, and as an outstanding civilian with 
the Armed Forces—as a result, he fully 
understands the workings of both sys- 
tems. 

As an officer of World War II he was 
decorated with both the Bronze Star and 
the Silver Star for heroic action in the 
Normandy campaign. After the war he 
ably served on the staff of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. Mr. BeLieu 
again saw action in the Korean conflict, 
where his aggressive and courageous par- 
ticipation unfortunately led to the loss 
of one leg. ; 

After the Korean war, he attended an 
accelerated program at the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business 
Administration. In recent years Mr. 
BeLieu has served his country as the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for In- 
stallations and Logistics. In this posi- 
tion, he has displayed an unusual capa- 
bility to make clear decisions, to work 
hard with intelligence and ability, and 
to put the interests of the country above 
all. 

President Johnson has indeed made a 
wise choice in this appointment, for here 
is a man who is able to put civilians at 
ease and talk with the line military on 
their own terms. 

I congratulate Secretary BeLieu, and 
wish him well as he takes on his new and 
arduous duties. 
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ZACH LOUSSAC IS DEAD 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, for 
me, and for thousands in Alaska and else- 
where who knew him, this is a sad day. 
It is so because of the death in Seattle 
yesterday afternoon of Zachary J. 
Loussac. 

Admitted not long since to a Seattle 
hospital, Mr. Loussac had, in recent days, 
undergone two major operations. For 
the last 2 years or so he has been in 
failing health, but until his final illness 
lived an active life. 

Zach, as he was known throughout 
Alaska, was a man of many parts, of 
many virtues, that long ago earned him 
an enduring place in the Alaska history 
that he helped make. 

Zach Loussac was a businessman, He 
was a successful and fair businessman. 

He was a warm human being. 

He was a man of unassailable integrity. 

He was a man who believed in sharing 
the rewards of his successes with his fel- 
low Alaskans even while he was alive. 

He was a man of high principles from 
which for him there could be no devia- 
tion. 

I am only one of the very many who 
saw in Zach Loussac the embodiment of 
the American ideal at its finest. 

An immigrant to the United States 
while still a young man, Mr. Loussac was 
born in Moscow, Russia. Last July 13 he 
was 82 years of age. His early educa- 
tion was in Moscow and after coming to 
New York he attended the New York 
College of Pharmacy. It was to follow 
the career he had decided upon, that of 
pharmacy, that Mr. Loussac went to 
Alaska in 1907. He lived variously at 
Iditarod, at Juneau, and Anchorage. It 
was particularly at Anchorage that fi- 
nancial success came to him, and it was 
with this community that he had the 
longest and closest association. For 
many years he owned drugstores there 
and his business interests widened. He 
was the owner of the Loussac Building 
and the Loussac-Sogn Building in 
Anchorage. 

Mr. Loussac was a member of many 
organizations, including the Pioneers of 
Alaska; the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks; he was a Mason, and a 
Shriner. Likewise he was a member of 
B'nai B'rith. Mr. Loussac served as 
Mayor of Anchorage and was the founder 
and first president of the League of Alas- 
kan Cities. 

In 1949 he was married to Mrs. Ada 
Harper, who survives him. 

At Anchorage Mr. Loussac established 
the Loussac Foundation, primarily for 
the purpose of supplying funds for a pub- 
lic library. 

I knew Zach well. I considered him 
my friend and I hope he considered me 
to be his. This was a man of excep- 
tional character. This was a man of 
rare courage. This was a man who 
would not waste a principle for any con- 
sideration whatsoever. Mr. President, 
I remember. I remember well. I re- 
member campaigning through the then 
Third Division of Alaska in 1952 when 
Mr. Loussac was a candidate for the 
territorial legislature and I for reelection 
as Delegate in Congress. I do not need 
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to remind anyone that those were trying 
times when heavy assaults were being 
made upon the democratic processes and 
the democratic way of life, and fear had 
too often replaced commonsense and the 
ancient American beliefs and traditions. 
Mr. Loussac, as a candidate for political 
office, refused to trim his sails. He re- 
fused to make any concessions whatso- 
ever to his deep beliefs in the validity 
and correctness and glory of the Ameri- 
can way. When the time came in cam- 
paigning to state himself, he did so 
valiantly and freely and without reser- 
vation. He lost. Perhaps those were 
not the times for such a man as Zach 
Loussac to seek public office. I do not 
know. But what I do know is that my 
esteem and affection for the man, al- 
ready high, reached a new plateau then 
from which there never afterward was 
any descent at all. 

Mrs. Bartlett and I mourn Zach Lous- 
sac’s death. Filled with years he may 
have been and indeed was but there was 
no aging of the vital youth of his spirit, 
and we shall miss him deeply and always. 
To Mrs. Loussac, we extend our heartfelt 
sympathy. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at this point as a part of 
my remarks a commentary on the bal- 
ance-of-payments hearings of the Sub- 
committee on International Finance of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, written by Woodlief F. 
Thomas, chief economist of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


COMMENTARY ON BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
HEARINGS OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL FINANCE OF SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(By Woodlief Thomas, chief economist, 

Banking and Currency Committee) 
FIRST WEEK—MARCH 9-11, 1965 

In the first week of hearings on the U.S. 
balance of payments, Government officials 
described the nature of the problem and out- 
lined measures that have been taken to deal 
with it. 

It was brought out that there is an evident 
surplus of dollar liquidity available to the 
leading industrial and financial countries of 
the world. This surplus of dollars has de- 
veloped over the years, principally from a 
combination of U.S. payments abroad for 
military purposes and economic aid and a 
flow of long-term and short-term capital 
from the United States to other countries— 
particularly Western Europe and Japan. This 
combined outflow exceeded the substantial 
and growing excess of U.S. exports of mer- 
chandise and returns from foreign invest- 
ments over merchandise imports and out- 
payments for travel and other services. 

Capital flows abroad increased most 
sharply in the latter half of 1964. It appears, 
on the basis of preliminary estimates, that 
in that period, when the surplus of usual 
current transactions ' was at a record annual 


1 Including net balance of receipts and pay- 
ments for merchandise exports and imports, 
income from investment, military sales and 
expenditures, travel, transportation, other 
services, and remittances and pensions, 
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rate of nearly $7.5 billion, net U.S. private 
capital movements abroad rose to an annual 
rate of well over $6 billion, compared with 
an average of about $4 billion in the 4 pre- 
vious years. This outflow of capital, to- 
gether with continued grants and capital 
payments abroad by the U.S. Government of 
over $3.5 billion, could be held accountable 
for the net deficit on ordinary transactions, 
which reached an annual rate of over $4 bil- 
lion in the half year. 

This deficit was financed to a consider- 
able extent by reverse movements of foreign 
short-term capital to this country, largely 
for the account of commercial banks and 
Official institutions. Movements of gold and 
of other U.S. monetary reserves were rela- 
tively small in 1964. The sudden large ac- 
cumulations of liquid dollar claims by for- 
eigners, however, present a threat to U.S. 
reserves, and in fact in the early weeks of 
1965, there was an outflow of gold of nearly 
$500 million. 

For a number of years exports of merchan- 
dise have been expanding, as have returns 
from U.S. investments abroad and other cur- 
rent receipts, and the total of current re- 
ceipts has exceeded the total costs of im- 
ports, military expenditures, foreign travel, 
and other services acquired from foreigners. 
The total volume of international trade 
among countries has expanded, as nearly all 
developed countries have increased their out- 
put and their trade with other countries, 
The share of US. exports in total world 
trade has been generally maintained or de- 
clined only slightly. 

To some extent U.S. exports have been di- 
rectly related to U.S. payments for military 
purposes abroad and to foreign aid. 
Amounts directly attributable to such 
sources of funds have risen to 85 or 90 per- 
cent of payments for these purposes and have 
been close to 10 percent of gross receipts for 
goods and services sold abroad. It was 
pointed out by witnesses before the com- 
mittee that curtailment in these programs 
would be largely counterbalanced by a re- 
duction in U.S. exports. As a result, possi- 
bilities for reducing the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit by curtailing Government aid 
and loans would be limited. The decisive 
questions are whether the advantages to be 
gained by the limited reduction in the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit would be sufficient 
to outweight any disadvantageous effects 
upon the broad public aims of the programs. 

Some objections were also raised to adop- 
tion of any severe measures to curtail the 
volume of tourist expenditures abroad—an- 
other element of some importance in our 
international payments. This subject is 
scheduled for further consideration in the 
hearings. 

The recently announced program of the 
President for reducing the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit attacks the problem in many 
of its aspects. Greatest emphasis is placed 
on curtailment of capital flows abroad, in 
view of the increasing importance of that 
element in the past year or more. In this 
area, as well, some objections have been 
raised to any severe measures. 

With particular reference to direct busi- 
ness investment abroad, it is pointed out 
that a large part of the funds expended 
represent retained earnings from operations 
abroad, and therefore do not involve a drain 
of funds from the United States. It is fur- 
ther stated that future receipts from such 
investment might contribute to reducing the 
international payments deficit or to the 
attainment of a surplus, Already, current 
annual earnings on foreign investments have 
exceeded net new investments abroad in 
most years. Many businesses find it desir- 
able to increase facilities abroad in order 


to maintain markets or gain new ones. 
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UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


Various questions remain without satis- 
factory answers. The first of these is to 
what extent the large capital outflows in the 
latter half of 1964 are due to temporary 
causes to or what extent they represent 
trends that may continue. If they are tem- 
porary, there may soon be a reaction. Even 
so, further improvement from the situation 
existing before the last half of 1964 is desira- 
ble. Foreigners might be willing to show 
some moderate continuing increase in their 
holdings of dollar assets, but those accumu- 
lations will probably have to be less than at 
any time in the past 7 years, if further 
drains on our gold stock are to be avoided. 

The second major question is whether 
dollar payments abroad can be curtailed 
without reducing U.S. exports and hence 
affecting output and employment in the 
United States. Underlying the answer to 
this question is another question: why have 
recent large outflows of dollars not been 
matched by increased exports? Why do for- 
eigners prefer to build up liquid dollar 
balances and eventually withdraw gold, 
rather than use dollars to buy more US. 
goods and services or make long-term in- 
vestments in this country? What are the 
implications of this accumulation of dollar 
liquidity? 

This week’s witnesses from the Depart- 
ments of State and Agriculture will describe 
some of the restrictions imposed by other 
countries on imports, and more particularly 
on certain types of goods and services. This 
may explain difficulties in increasing U.S. 
exports, particularly of our surplus agri- 
cultural products to many countries which 
have an abundance of dollars. 

Some of the economists appearing before 
the subcommittee this week may have some 
explanations of why, in view of the abun- 
dance of dollars, our exports have not in- 
creased even more rapidly or our imports 
less rapidly than they have. Does our cost 
and price structure hamper our competitive- 
ness? Since about 1958, prices and wages 
have risen more in other industriai countries 
than in the United States. But the other 
countries started from much lower levels of 
costs and, moreover, they have greatly in- 
creased their productive capacities and hence 
their ability to compete. Are further adjust- 
ments necessary to enhance the relative com- 
petitiveness of U.S. products in world mar- 
kets? 

To check the outflow of capital, will further 
interest rate adjustments be needed—either 
declines abroad or increases in the United 
States? Lower long-term interest rates in 
the United States than in other developed 
countries may be one cause for foreign bor- 
rowing in this country. Objections have been 
raised, however, to adoption of monetary pol- 
icies that would permit such rates to rise 
in the United States. Indeed, the large vol- 
ume of savings in this country relative to 
the volume of borrowing demands may be 
keeping long-term interest rates in the 
United States from rising to levels prevail- 
ing in other developed countries. The ef- 
ficient functioning of capital markets abroad 
and the flow of savings into investment are 
impaired by various restrictions and prac- 
tices. These hindrances may be responsible 
for the continuation of differentials in re- 
spective rate levels, without inducing capital 
flows in one direction or another. They may 
also account for some of the flow of foreign 
borrowing demands to the U.S. capital mar- 
kets, that would occur even though rates 
were more nearly equal. 

To what extent may forces responsible for 
the recent sharp increase in the payments 
deficit be corrected without special govern- 
mental action? Some of the economists 
scheduled to appear before the subcommit- 
tee this week are likely to take the position 
that the recent large deficits are largely due 
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to temporary factors that may soon cease or 
diminish, The Brookings Institution's study, 
largely prepared in 1962 and published in 
1963, presented projections of U.S. exports 
and imports for 1968 that would provide a 
substantial surplus. This study was the focal 
point of studies of the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments carried out in 1963 by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. Mr. Walter Salant, who 
headed the Brookings study and who is 
scheduled as a witness on March 18, may en- 
deavor to explain to what extent the pro- 
jected trends are being realized and what new 
forces have developed. 

An important gap in the Brookings study 
was consideration of capital movements and 
prevision of the trends that have developed 
in that area. The great difficulties have been 
in that area. What will Mr. Salant and the 
other economists have to say on that sub- 
ject? 


QUESTION OF INTERNATIONAL LIQUIDITY 


One matter, which has received much pub- 
lic discussion but has had little mention in 
the hearings to date, is the question of the 
adequacy of international liquidity. This is 
likely to be brought up by some of the econ- 
omists, particularly those who think that 
current balance-of- payments deficits are 
likely to be temporary. The problem can 
hardly be considered as one calling for im- 
mediate action because the recent large defi- 
cits in the U.S. balance of payments have 
provided the developed countries of the 
world with a generous supply of liquid dollar 
assets—indeed a surplus, 

The potential problem of liquidity is two- 
fold. First, if and when the U.S. payments 
deficit ends, additions to the supply of liquid 
dollars will diminish, if not disappear, Sec- 
ond, placing the burden of maintaining 
liquidity on one or two key currencies may 
subject those currencies to undue strains 
and interfere with the smooth functioning 
of their domestic economies. 

It has been suggested that modifications in 
the structure and operations of interna- 
tional financial institutions may be neces- 
sary or desirable to assure the maintenance 
of adequate liquidity for the maintenance of 
world trade and to take care of large shifts 
in financial assets that occur regularly, and 
particularly to meet transitory crises that 
arise occasionally. This problem was treated 
extensively in the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee inquiry of 1963, and it is likely to be 
brought up in the course of the subcommit- 
tee hearings. 


SPRING SKIING AND UTAH 
TOURISM 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in spite of 
the temperatures of the past few days 
here in Washington, spring is not far 
away, and soon our energies will be di- 
rected toward observance of cherry blos- 
som activities. 

Out in the West, and particularly in 
my State of Utah, spring also brings a 
wonderful form of skiing. Now, you 
might think that after enjoying a winter 
skiing season that stretches from late 
October or early November to early 
March, that the thousands of skiers 
would just about have exhausted their 
efforts on the slopes of our several fine 
ski resorts. 

Just the opposite is true. Spring skiing 
in the Wasatch Mountains of Utah brings 
forth a different crop of skiers, at least 
different in appearances. 

Mild daytime temperatures allow the 
skiers to shed the thermal underwear and 
heavy outer garments prevalent in the 
winter. Shirtsleeves and shorts are 
standard wear for spring skiers. 
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The development of skiing in Utah has 
grown considerably the past several 
years. Major ski resorts stretch from 
Snow Basin near Ogden, in northern 
Utah, to the newly opened Brian Head 
ski resort in the southwestern corner of 
Utah. 

Typical snow conditions for this time 
of the year were reported over the week- 
end. Asan example, at Alta, in Salt Lake 
County, skiers enjoyed fresh powder snow 
on top of a maximum ski-packed base of 
156 inches, or 13 feet, of snow. 

At Brighton and Solitude resorts there 
is some fresh powder on a maximum 121- 
inch packed base. At Park City’s Treas- 
ure Mountains, a resort made possible 
through a major Area Redevelopment Act 
loan, skiers are drawn to slopes covered 
with nearly 100 inches of snow. These 
slopes, incidentally, are reached by a 2- 
mile-long gondola ski lift that is nearly 
unique in American ski resorts. 

Beaver Mountain and Brian Head re- 
sorts in southern Utah also report good 
to excellent skiing this past weekend, 
with many outdoor enthusiasts traveling 
from out of State to enjoy this sport. 

Mr. President, in these days of worry- 
ing about the outflow of our gold reserves, 
and with many people urging our tourists 
to stay home, I heartily concur with the 
thought that tourist dollars do more good 
spent in the United States. 

I wish to extend to the skiers of Amer- 
ica and the Congress a cordial invitation 
to try our spring skiing. 

I would think that through promotion 
of our natural beauty and scenic areas 
and enlightenment of our travel-minded 
citizens, we can truly “see America first” 
and benefit by the wonders within our 
borders. 

Salt Lake City lies only 30 minutes by 
car over excellent highways from the 
most popular resorts where spring skiing 
now is in full force. 

Slopes can be found for the experi- 
enced daredevil who can plummet nearly 
2,000 vertical feet on a single ski run and 
for the beginner or child whose skill de- 
mands a more gentle run. 

May I suggest: “This year, ski Utah.” 


SECRETARY OF LABOR IGNORES 
FARM LABOR NEEDS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Secretary of Labor continues his ada- 
mant insistence that there is a plentiful 
supply of seasonal labor to meet the 
needs of the Nation’s farmers. He points 
to the sterile numbers produced by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and its bat- 
tery of computers. If the Secretary 
would look further to determine the 
skills and experience of the available 
workers, he would learn that the situa- 
tion in the fields and orchards bears lit- 
tle relation to the numbers on his press 
releases. 

An article in the New York Times on 
March 14 entitled, “Lack of Workers 
Perils Coast Crop,” pointed out the difi- 
culties encountered in California. A let- 
ter from a constituent points out some 
difficulties in Nebraska. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these materials be 
printed in the Record at this point. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Lack OF WORKERS PERILS Coast Crop—Grow- 
ERS IN CALIFORNIA FIND DOMESTIC HELP 
UNSTABLE 


San Francisco, March 138.—A huge success 
in the recruitment of domestic labor for Cali- 
fornia farm work was reported today by Al- 
bert B. Tieburg, State director of employ- 
ment, but there was a tremendous 
accompanying failure—domestic help is not 
staying on the job. 

In one county alone, Ventura, more than 
7,000 men have been hired since December 
24 for the lemon harvest. Mr. Tieburg said 
only about 2,200 to 2,300 were now on the job 
and the county was more than 1,000 workers 
short of its needs. 

A year ago, he recalled, only 200 domestic 
workers were employed in the Ventura har- 
vest, 85 percent of which was done by Mexi- 
can nationals imported under Public Law 
78. The turnover was minimal. 

“Enough men have been hired in Ventura 
County to harvest this year’s lemon crop and 
next year’s too,” Mr. Tieburg said in a tele- 
phone interview from his office in Sacra- 
mento, “but only 18 percent of the harvest 
has been completed, as against 30 percent 
normally at this time. By April, when the 
peak is reached, we may be 2,000 short.” 


DRAB PICTURE DRAWN 


A drab picture was drawn here yesterday 
by representatives of agriculture, labor, and 
industry at a meeting called in the aftermath 
of the expiration of Public Law 78 last De- 
cember 31. A common complaint was the 
inability of California growers to know what 
crops and what acreages to plant in the light 
of what they view as an uncertain labor sup- 
ply at harvest time. 

Mr. Tieburg was asked whether he could 
guarantee growers of summer and fall crops 
enough labor to do the harvesting. Last year, 
60,000 Mexican nationals were among the 
about 350,000 persons at work during the 
peak harvest season, 

“No, I can’t,” he replied. “From the in- 
formation we have we're going to be short 
thousands of workers.” 

“I can’t manufacture labor,” Mr. Tieburg 
continued. All I can do is prime the interest 
of domestic workers or certify a need for 
foreign workers. Only the Secretary of Labor 
[W. Willard Wirtz] has the right to author- 
ize foreign workers to come in.“ 

At what grower representatives called a 
summit conference to call attention to Cali- 
fornia’s asserted plight to President Johnson 
and the Nation, one spokesman after another 
foresaw the planting of smaller acreages of 
tomatoes and other crops with consequent 
higher prices to the consumer. 


SEES LABOR CRISIS 


Mr. Tieburg said in the interview that he 
had received the same complaint, and he in- 
dicated agreement with the meeting’s version 
of the labor situation. 

The labor supply at harvest time, he said, 
is the big question in California agriculture 
this year. 

“Before the growers make their investment 
they want assurance they will have enough 
domestic and foreign harvest hands,” he said. 

Typical of the speeches at the meeting 
was that of Robert Holt, secretary-manager 
of the California Tomato Growers Associa- 
tion, which represents growers of tomatoes 
for processing. He said: 

“Processing tomatoes are a high-cost, 
labor-intensive crop with a cost of approxi- 
mately $250 per acre up to the time of 
harvest, The culture and harvest of to- 
matoes has been performed by a prepon- 
derence of foreign supplemental workers. 
These workers represent about 85 percent of 
the total work force. Growers cannot risk 
an investment of $250 per acre unless they 
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have some confidence that labor will be 
available to harvest the crop.” 


U.S. AID SOUGHT 


What the growers want, participants of 
the meeting indicated in a telegram to Presi- 
dent Johnson, is the setting up of machinery 
through which as Many as 70,000 supple- 
mentary foreign workers may well have to 
be processed at the harvest peak. Grave 
consequences to the State’s $3.5 billion agri- 
cultural industry were predicted if there was 
not any advance planning. 

The telegram noted that California had 
recently certified an immediate need for 1,000 
foreign supplementary workers and that Sec- 
retary Wirtz had authorized 600. He pre- 
scribed paying $1.25 an hour through March 
and $1.40 after that. All qualified domestic 
workers, including those from other States, 
would have to be acceptable, he sald. 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown has insisted that 
domestic workers be hired first. Late last 
month he asked Mr. Wirtz to make the neces- 
sary arrangements with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to insure the prompt processing of 
that country’s nationals into California if 
their services became necessary within a 
month. 

According to the State department of em- 
ployment, no Mexican nationals are now em- 
ployed on California farms except for “green 
card” carriers. These are Mexican citizens, 
many of whom live in this country, who 
carry permanent visas and are regarded as 
part of the domestic labor force. 

Thomas L. Pitts, head of the California 
Labor Federation, has urged adoption of a 
$2 minimum piece-rate wage for adult farm- 
workers. 

OSMOND, NEBR., 
January 28, 1965. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am a farmer in Pierce 
County, Nebr. Last week, I stopped in Nor- 
folk, Nebr., at the State Employment Office, 
where I applied for a farmhand for a year- 
round job. I was told that they could not 
supply 5 percent of the applications for 
farmwork. What has become of this coun- 
try? Welfare—you name it and we have it. 
No work, but big welfare checks. 

Why do so many people want to live in the 
city? I can tell you. So they can get on 
welfare. They don’t want to work any more. 
Let’s say we cut the number of farmers down 
to 1 million. You ask our welfare President 
who is going to work those farms. 

But should I worry? I am 65 years old. 
I can’t do all this farm work any more. Mr. 
Hnuska, this country has gone the limit. 
Time will tell what is going to happen. In 
1964, I had a 2½-percent return on my op- 
eration. In other words, I didn’t make any- 
where near 5 percent on my investment, with 
nothing for labor. 

I produced 700 hogs and 100 fat cattle and 
the eggs of 2,000 hens, I own 600 acres of 
land. My net return was $2,753.45. But I 
got a workout, at least. 

Stop this nonsense of welfare, whatever it 
may be. Send those on welfare out to Ne- 
braska and we will give them work. Not 
much pay, as we don’t have it. Block all 
this nonsensical legislation whenever pos- 
sible. It has to stop. For every dollar spent, 
there must be a dollar earned. 

Yours truly, 
ANTON Mons. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. Anton Moes, of 
Osmond, Nebr., was looking for a farm- 
hand for a full-time job. Upon inquiry 
at the State employment office, he was 
told that no more than 5 percent of the 
openings for farmworkers could be filled. 
This is a far cry from the plentiful supply 
of labor which the Secretary alleges. 

This letter expresses the sense of frus- 
tration of many farmers, On the one 
hand, the administration predicts that 
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the number of farmers must be cut down 
to 1 million, On the other hand, the De- 
partment of Labor refuses to take action 
to assure that an adequate supply of 
labor is available to the struggling 
farmers now in existence. 

Mr. Moes points out that farmworkers 
cannot be found even though there is 
work available. The prediction that the 
number of farmers will be reduced, if 
present conditions prevail, is reinforced 
by Mr. Moes’ illustration of his return 
from both his investment and his labor. 

With 600 acres of land, 100 cattle, 700 
hogs and 2,000 hens, plus a lot of hard 
work, this farmer made $2,753.45. This 
is an appalling return on the investment 
necessary to produce that amount of 
food, to say nothing of the work required. 

If Mr. Moes can find a farmworker to 
help him with the work at the rate pro- 
vided under the recent Department of 
Labor regulations for importing foreign 
laborers, he will be paying the worker 
$1.40 an hour. If no overtime is required 
and a year’s work is calculated at 2,000 
hours, the farmhand will receive $2,800. 
This amounts to $46.55 more than Mr. 
Moes is returned on his investment and 
$2,800 more than he receives for his own 
labors. 

Recent developments have aggravated 
the problems of another segment of our 
agricultural industry. Last week, the 
Deputy Director of the Farm Labor Serv- 
ice, Jack Donnachie, met with repre- 
sentatives of the Nebraska sugarbeet 
growers to discuss the possibility of ob- 
taining foreign workers for the 1965 beet 
crop. By some strange coincidence, the 
Department of Labor cannot make a de- 
termination of the availability of domes- 
tic workers until April 15. Since the 
planting season for the beetgrowers is 
from April 1 to April 15, the beetgrowers 
must determine whether to plant beets 
without knowing whether adequate labor 
will be available. Could the reason for 
the coincidence in dates be that the De- 
partment of Labor feels that should the 
true picture be known, the beetgrowers 
would not plant as many acres of beets? 
If so, this cannot be considered cooper- 
ation, it must be considered deception. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle and two editorial comments on this 
situation from the Scottsbluff Star- 
Herald be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Scottsbluff (Nebr.) Star-Herald, 
Mar. 11, 1965] 
FARMERS To PLANT BEETS WITH LABOR SUPPLY 
STILL UNCERTAIN 
(By John C, Oster) 

Nebraska beet growers will plant their 
sugarbeets this spring without knowing if 
an adequate labor supply will be available 
at thinning time. 

This became clear Wednesday when Jack 
Donnachie, deputy director of the Farm 
Labor Service, U.S. Department of Labor, 
told representatives of the sugarbeet indus- 
try in Scottsbluff that “we never have certi- 
fied the need for import labor in advance of 
the need.” 

Donnachie, who met with directors of the 
Nebraska Nonstock Beet Growers Association, 
Officials of the Great Western Sugar Co., and 
the U.S. Employment Service, said “by April 
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15 we ought to know how many domestic 
workers can be obtained.“ 

Recommended planting dates for sugar- 
beets in this area are from April 1 to 15, ac- 
cording to Lionel Harris, superintendent of 
the Scotts Bluff Experiment Station. 

In the past, Mexican import workers have 
been used for thinning the beets about the 
middle of May. However, Public Law 78, 
under which the Mexican nationals were 
brought into the country, expired December 
31 of last year and Congress refused to ex- 
tend it. 

When the so-called bracero law expired, 
the jurisdiction over imported agricultural 
workers passed from the Department of Agri- 
culture to the Department of Labor. Secre- 
tary of Labor Willard Wirtz then ruled that 
foreign nationals could not be brought into 
the country without an intensive effort first 
to recruit unemployed domestic workers. 

“There are a lot of unemployed farm- 
workers in the country,” Donnachie said 
Wednesday. The problem, he said, was to get 
them into the areas where they are needed. 

“We're going to try to see that every 
domestic worker that has a desire to do this 
type of work will have an opportunity to do 
it,” Donnachie declared, adding “Secretary 
Wirtz takes the position that up until this 
time we have been able to meet the need 
with domestic workers.” This was true in 
California and Arizona, Donnachie said, and 
“there have been no crop losses because of 
labor shortages.” 

Donnachie said the Federal Government 
would lend all of the assistance it can to the 
State and regional employment services in 
the effort to recruit domestic workers for 
the area but that “Secretary Wirtz takes 
the position that agriculture shouldn't rely 
on the Department of Labor to meet its 
needs.” 

Up to now there has been no certification 
of foreign labor under the new law and 
when and if such certification is made, Don- 
nachie said, Secretary Wirtz will make it. 
Formerly this decision was up to regional 
employment service directors, he said. 

Asked how long it would be following cer- 
tification before Mexican nationals could be 
on the job Donnachie said this was un- 
certain since there has been no contractual 
agreement with the Mexican Government 
since the first of the year. 

The Mexican Government, he said, would 
probably insist on guarantees of pay, health 
services, and other benefits provided by the 
U.S. Government under the bracero law and 
not now provided by law. 

It would be up to the agricultural em- 
ployers to contract with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to provide these services, he said. 
Fred Holmes, vice president of labor rela- 
tions for the Great Western Sugar Co., said 
the National Council of Agricultural Em- 
ployers has appointed a six-member com- 
mittee to meet with the Mexican Govern- 
ment but that no formal meetings have 
been held, Holmes is a member of that 
committee. 

Should the Federal Government decide to 
permit Mexican nationals into the country, 
Holmes asked that the council be notified 
immediately so that the necessary border 
receiving and screening stations can be es- 
tablished. 

Holmes said that Great Western has been 
recruiting domestic workers in Texas for 
about a month and “we feel we will get the 
same number of domestics as last year. 
That’s our present feeling on the matter. I 
hope we're wrong.” 

Donnachie said he was hopeful that more 
domestics could be hired because of improved 
conditions of employment this year. Indi- 
vidual contracts are being offered, he said, 
as well as transportation both ways when the 
contract is completed. 

He also discounted claims that domestic 
workers are not as efficient as nationals, say- 
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ing “I am not one to say that our citizen 
workers can be outproduced by any na- 
tional.” Of course, he conceded, single do- 
mestic workers cannot outproduce the 
Mexican national family unit. 

The meeting Wednesday was arranged by 
the directors of the Nebraska Beet Growers 
Association in cooperation with the Ne- 
braska congressional delegation to acquaint 
the Labor Department with local problems. 

Those attending in addition to the beet- 
growers directors were Holmes and Leonard 
Henderson, manager of the Scottsbluff-Ger- 
ing Great Western sugar factory; Harold 
Mahan, regional farm director for region 7 of 
the U.S. Employment Service out of Kansas 
City, Mo.; Lambert Eitel, Nebraska State 
commissioner of labor, Lincoln; Don Chris- 
tenson, head of the farm division of the 
Nebraska Employment Service; and Keith 
Richins of the Scottsbluff Employment Serv- 
ice office. 

[From the Scottsbluff (Nebr.) Star-Herald, 
Mar. 9, 1965] 


FARMER “Rookep” IN LABOR Marr 


One of the better news stories last week 
was that one about California County Su- 
pervisor Howard F. Robinson’s lemon picking 
experiment, conducted as a sort of anony- 
mous research into the farm labor problem. 

Although there is no direct relationship 
between lemons and sugarbeets, both the 
lemon grower and the sugarbeet grower 
face a labor problem which is quite similar, 
It stems from the Congress’ unwillingness to 
extend the bracero program and the U.S. 
Labor Department's reluctance to implement 
other authority to import foreign labor, 
chiefly Mexican nationals. 

The Ventura County official presented 
himself to the State employment office, was 
hired immediately and went to work in the 
lemon orchards where his identity became 
known after a couple of days on the ladders. 
An insurance executive, he was described as 
a vigorous 43. 

What's interesting is his conclusions con- 
cerning the farm labor problem, drawn from 
personal observation, and the probable na- 
ture of the testimony he will give the U.S, 
Labor Department, which is investigating 
farmers’ requests for foreign labor in Cali- 
fornia, as it will do this week in Scottsbluff, 
when a Labor Department official will consult 
with Nebraska growers. 

Robinson told interviewers that “The 
farmer is getting a rooking as far as getting 
the job done.” 

He observed that turnover of labor, part 
of it recruited from skid rows, runs as much 
as 25 to 60 percent daily. 

“You have people who are interested in 
putting in 8 hours rather than working 8 
hours. They recognize that if they just 
kind of loaf along, they can get a day’s pay 
and that's all they are interested in.“ 

Outside of the fact that some of Robin- 
son’s fellow workers drank alcoholic liquors 
on the job and during the night and the 
additional fact that “they don’t smell too 
good,” as he put it, he found accommoda- 
tions for eating and sleeping were all right. 
The food was excellent and the barracks 
conditions reminiscent of wartime. 

Sugarbeet growers could encounter a prob- 
lem somewhat similar to that which the 
citrus grower is battling in California. We 
do not know. We do know, however, that a 
competent and trustworthy labor supply is 
vital to the sugarbeet industry. Without it, 
the repercussion could be enormous. 


[From the Scottsbluff (Nebr.) Star-Herald, 
Mar. 12, 1965] 
Vistr Dors Nor CHANGE PICTURE 
Farmers may have a better understanding 
and, possibly, a sense of reassurance, after 
the visit of the Federal Labor Department 
official Wednesday, but basically their situa- 
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tion in respect to “stoop labor” for the 1965 
sugarbeet crop does not appear to have been 
altered very materially. 

Jack Donnachie, Deputy Director of Farm 
Labor Service, U.S. Department of Labor, 
made it plain that his agency will not au- 
thorize any move to import Mexican na- 
tionals before exhausting all possibilities of 
recruiting domestic workers for the job. 

And, additionally, he pointed out that the 
need for foreign workers will not be deter- 
mined sooner than April 15, or about a 
month before the normal time for thinning 
arrives. 

Essentially, this has been about the sched- 
ule to which the Government intended to 
hew all along. 

Moreover, it reemphasizes the intention of 
the Federal Government to end, if possible, 
the importation of foreign labor quickly, in 
implementation of a policy directed toward 
alleviation of domestic unemployment, now 
figured at around 4.8 million persons, 

Evidently, the only way that the Labor 
Department can be diverted from its clearly 
outlined path is for the Congress to pass new 
legislation. This is not likely to happen. 
Therefore, it seems rather sure that growers 
of sugarbeets must live with the situation, 
as it exists. 

It’s not a satisfactory prospect, certainly 
not what the growers association and the 
sugar companies have been seeking to avert. 
But it’s not demonstrated yet that it will 
be intolerable. The rules now being estab- 
lished may last for a long time, and, if this 
is true, the realities of the present and the 
future might dictate that an adjustment in 
practices and attitude is inevitable, if the 
sugarbeet industry as we have known it is 
to survive. 

If, in the end, technology is unable to 
eliminate more of the stoop labor still re- 
quired to produce a crop, and if farm costs 
of production cannot be prevented from 
spiraling upward without compensatory re- 
turn, the answer may have to be found in the 
price of sugar. 

Generally, it’s never been too high. And, 
that’s something for us to remember. 

Simply put, the farmer has to make a 
profit; and if his costs go up he should be 
justified in anticipating a reasonably higher 
return. 

For our part, we hope the new labor regu- 
lations will be reasonably and compassion- 
ately administered, and that the farmers’ 
problem can be equitably balanced against 
the Labor Department’s antiunemployment 
goals. As a matter of fact, it’s got to be that 
way. 

It has been said many times that sugar- 
beets are the economic lifeblood of irrigated 
reclamation regions. We hope commonsense 
prevails and that the supply is not cut off. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. Donnachie is 
quoted as saying on March 10: 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz takes the posi- 
tion that up until this time we have been 
able to meet the need with domestic workers. 
This was true in California and Arizona and 
there have been no crop losses because of 
labor shortage. 


The New York Times, of March 14, in 
an article entitled, “Lack of Workers 
Perils Coast Crop,” quoted the Cali- 
fornia State director of employment, Mr. 
Albert Tieburg, that, “From the infor- 
mation we have, we're going to be short 
thousands of workers.” This refutes 
Secretary Wirtz’ statement as set forth 
by Mr. Donnachie. Furthermore, if Mr. 
Donnachie does not consider the crops 
which are not planted due to unreliable 
labor supplies as losses, I submit that he 
2 to reconsider his definition of 
osses. 
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Mr, Tieburg also stated: 


Only the Secretary of Labor has the right 
to authorize foreign workers to come in. 


This fact leaves the farmer in a great 
dilemma. Last Wednesday, Mr. Donna- 
chie said: 

Secretary Wirtz takes the position that 
agriculture shouldn’t rely on the Depart- 
ment of Labor to meet its need. 


From this, we see that the only source 
of relief for the farmer has given ad- 
vance notice that no help is forthcoming. 

Assuming that the Department of 
Labor has no obligation to meet the 
needs of the agricultural industry, the 
least that can be expected would be that 
the Secretary not obstruct the farmer in 
his own efforts to obtain assurance of 
an adequate labor supply. 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz has evidently 
taken the fact of Congress refusal to 
extend Public Law 78 to indicate that no 
foreign workers are to be allowed to enter 
the country. He has stretched the 
meaning of that lapse if he contends 
that that event gives him license to ig- 
nore the needs of agricultural producers. 
This is not the case and it is time for 
the Secretary of Labor to take cogni- 
zance of that fact. 


FIVE PERSPECTIVES ON EAST-WEST 
TRADE 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on 
February 25, 1965, Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky, professor of economics at George- 
town University, presented a paper to the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate setting forth: “Five Perspectives On 
East-West Trade.” The New York Times 
carried rather extensively comments 
upon and excerpts of his presentation. 

Believing that what Professor Dobri- 
ansky had to say is very pertinent in the 
consideration of the proposal that the 
West begin engaging in trade with Rus- 
sia, the captive and the satellite na- 
tions, I ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of this paper be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FIVE PERSPECTIVES ON EAST-WEST TRADE 
(By Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor of 

economics, Georgetown University, before 

Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Sen- 

ate, Feb. 25, 1965) 

“The Soviet Union’s economic offensive is a 
carefully thought out plan to disrupt normal 
commercial cooperation between the indus- 
trial nations of the West and the under- 
developed countries which need capital, to 
snare other nations into becoming econom- 
ically dependent on the Soviet Union, and to 
promote friction within the Western alliance, 
What we are seeing is a form of economic 
banditry by the Soviet Union, another weap- 
on in its imperialistic scheme.“ Hon. Hu- 
BERT H. HUMPHREY, 1961. 

Mr, Chairman and distinguished members, 
I am grateful for this opportunity to present 
five interrelated perspectives on the extreme- 
ly vital subject of East-West trade. With 
some identifying qualification, the quoted 
Humphrey statement on the cover describes 
pungently the nature of the totalitarian Red 
economic aggression launched against us and 
the free world. Considering the effectiveness 
of Moscow’s deceptive peaceful coexistence 
and the potemkinized independence of so- 
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called satellites in Central Europe, the state- 
ment bears even greater applicability to- 
day than 4 years ago. 

Within the limited space of this presenta- 
tion, the perspectives offered here embrace 
certain supportable preconceptions and 
points of understanding that necessarily 
must impinge on any rational evaluation of 
the issue. Indeed, whatever the preconcep- 
tions, analytically they are more determina- 
tive for the resolution of this important 
issue than the essentially secondary consid- 
erations of credits, strategicity of goods, out- 
standing obligations, various legal impedi- 
ments, patents, copyrights, the most-favored- 
nation treatment and, last but not least, the 
blunt desire for profits, Narrow discussions 
of these secondary points cannot satisfac- 
torily answer the more fundamental ques- 
tions of the strategic significance of trade in 
the imperio-colonialist Red design for world 
conquest, the role of the so-called satellites 
in the implementation of this design, West- 
ern economic contributions to the strength of 
the totalitarian Red Empire, and seeming 
short-run benefits accruing to the tragic 
long-run disbenefit of the free world in this 
incessant cold war struggle. In short, East- 
West trade is not a subject for the simple 
vacuum of normal commercial negotiation 
and transaction, but rather it is an issue 
fraught with extensive politicoeconomic 
ramifications that the following interlocking 
perspectives aim to delineate. 


I.. U.S. ECONOMIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOVIET 
RUSSIA'S INNER EMPIRE 


One of the most striking ironies of the 
modern period is the heavy inadvertent eco- 
nomic assistance given by the United States 
to the formation, growth, and development 
of Soviet Russia’s inner empire, namely the 
Soviet Union itself. The supreme irony is 
that unconditioned good intentions, mixed 
with unfortunate elements of protracted ig- 
norance, haye contributed to the buildup of 
the power center of the so-called world Com- 
munist movement and the basic enemy of 
our Nation. There seems to be almost a 
cyclical pattern in our economic assistance 
to Moscow’s imperio-colonialist ambitions. 

Succinctly, the pattern has been as fol- 
lows: (1) 1919-22, while one non-Russian 
nation after another—be it Byelorussia, Geor- 
gia, Ukraine or Turkestan—strove to preserve 
its newly won independence in the full spirit 
of Wilson’s national self-determination prin- 
ciple, the American Relief Administration 
poured over $40 million into Soviet Russia, 
indirectly helping it to destroy the new non- 


-~ Russian states; (2) 1926-31, while Moscow 


embarked upon a genocidal Russification 
program against its captive non-Russian na- 
tions, U.S. exports of basic industrial and 
electrical equipment, plus valuable know- 
how, more than doubled to contribute im- 
measurably to Moscow’s first 5-year plan; (3) 
1932-40, while Soviet Russian assaults on the 
forces of non-Russian “bourgeois national- 
ism” reached new peaks in the man-made 
famine of 1932-33, the Vinnitsia genocide of 
1936-37, the heavy deportations and purges 
of the period, certain American business 
groups pressed for the recognition of the 
U.S.S.R., a bilateral commercial agreement 
Was consummated in 1935, exports moved 
steadily upward to about $87 million by 1940, 
and though the percentage of our total ex- 
ports was never more than 4.3 percent, its 
incremental value to Moscow’s empire econ- 
omy was incalculable; and (4) 1942-47, while 
during the war and after non-Russian na- 
tionalism erupted throughout the empire, 
roughly $11 billion of U.S. goods were poured 
into the U.S.S.R. and used both to defeat 
the Nazis and to crush the forces of non- 
Russian independence. 

This ugly record of the past may be ex- 
plained away on grounds of ignorance and 
shortsightedness; today, there is little excuse 
for adding another chapter to this record 
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and callously ignoring the effects of ex- 
panded unconditional trade with the 
U.S.S.R. on the captive nations in the 
U.S.S.R. The incredible irony of democratic 
America abetting the strength and power 
of Soviet Russia's imperio-colonialist reins 
over approximately 120 million non-Russians 
in this inner empire would only be com- 
pounded. It is bad enough that politically 
we have been grossly deficient in extending 
the promise of freedom and independence 
to these crucially situated captive non-Rus- 
sian nations; let us not economically con- 
tribute to the alienation of these natural 
allies. 


Il, CAPTIVE NATIONS VERSUS TOTALITARIAN RED 
STATES 


My second perspective on this thoroughly 
politico-economic subject is the cold war 
dimension in the Red Empire, between the 
captive nations and the totalitarian Red 
states. It is a grave and misleading fallacy 
to identify the captive nations—the unfree 
peoples themselves—with the respective 
totalitarian Red states in the empire, as some 
do today when they speak of “fragmenta- 
tion,” “non-monolithism,” and some mythi- 
cal “growing independence of Communist 
nations” in Moscow’s outer empire. Indeed, 
this fallacy is used to justify expanded U.S. 
trade with the totalitarian governments in 
Central Europe. Yet it is evident that there 
has been an unfortunate unfamiliarity with 
Soviet Russian techniques of “independence” 
and “nationalist” gestures vis-a-vis the non- 
Russian republies in the inner empire, which 
substantially have also been applied to the 
“satellites.” 

The armed and public eruptions for the 
greater part of the fifties—in Georgia as 
well as in Hungary, in Turkestan as in Po- 
land, in Ukraine as in East Germany—were 
Scarcely beneficial to plan fulfillments, the 
integration of the East European sector of 
the Red empire along the still cardinal line 
of self-sufficiency, the launching of a world 
economic offensive, particularly among the 
underdeveloped countries, and the general 
pursuit of the cold war in every conceivable 
sphere. When Western acquiescence to the 
empire became manifestly evident, latitudes 
for superficial changes and gestures were 
easily afforded, and the resistance of the 
captive nations has had to assume more cov- 
ert forms, as in economic slowdowns, local- 
ism in the U.S.S.R., underground political 
activity, and utilization of allowable means 
for national expression which the govern- 
ments themselves seek to exploit. 

It is most difficult to comprehend the logic 
of those who contend that by simply trading 
with the Red totalitarian governments we 
would further the independence of several 
captive nations, enhance the opportunities 
of freedom, and advance the interest of world 
peace. Simple commercial trade would guar- 
antee the very opposite. In sheer power 
terms, the survival of every so-called Com- 
munist government, including Belgrade and 
Peiping, ultimately rests on the power of Rus- 
sia’s inner empire. Despite typical intra- 
empire rifts and quarrels, it is fantastic to 
believe that any dependent regime in central 
Europe would seek suicide. It is always in- 
teresting to observe, as in the present North 
Vietnam crisis, how the parties’ ranks 
spontaneously close when the whole network 
appears to be threatened. Moreover, with 
organic COMECON relationships, one mem- 
ber benefiting by Western trade benefits the 
whole. Unconditional trade would work for 
the totalitarian state and the empire and 
against the captive nation and its struggle for 
freedom. 


III. DEVELOPMENT OF THE RED TRADE WEAPON 


The third perspective can be introduced 
by recalling the fact that in 1952, when 
Stalin's Moscow announced Russia's world 
economic offensive, our businessmen 
laughed; 8 years later any of them were 
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rightly concerned about the oil offensive 
in Western Europe and the empire’s penetra- 
tions in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
They saw more than just normal, competi- 
tive, business-as-usual trade. The develop- 
ment of the Red trade weapon has demon- 
strated well the dictum expressed by 
Khrushchev in 1955, “We value trade least 
for economic reasons and most for political 
reasons.” 

Red strategists have even provided the 
stages of this longrun development: (1) 
The buildup of U.S.S.R. industry in the twen- 
ties and thirties and its reconstruction in 
the postwar period, to which the West con- 
tributed heavily; (2) in the fifties, East 
European integration and the plunge into 
the world economic offensive, again with 
Western assistance; (3) the sixties and sev- 
enties, the complete liberation of the under- 
developed countries from politico-economic 
ties with the imperialists; and (4) by 1980, 
with the West so isolated and in turmoil, 
victory will fall like a ripe apple into the 
laps of the worldwide socialist camp. Fan- 
tastic? We have already witnessed the first 
two stages and are now witnessing the third 
in process. 

Whether this third stage will be success- 
fully completed by the empire’s rulers will 
depend, among other things, on the type of 
longrun trade policy we and our allies adopt 
to wage the cold war. Mikoyan, not to men- 
tion others, has given the clue as to how 
the industrial West is to aid in this Red 
global program: “It will be necessary to 
make wide use of foreign trade as a factor 
for economizing in current production ex- 
penditures and in capital investment, with 
the aim of accelerating the development of 
corresponding branches” (1961). In other 
words, whether by direct trade with Moscow 
or indirectly via Bucharest, Warsaw, or 
Prague, the West is to enable the empire to 
leap over years of research and development 
cost so that it in turn would show the 
underdeveloped countries how to leap into 
socialist industrialization. 

To argue as some do for more liberalized 
trade, or to adjust our license issuances to 
the fact that West European business profits 
from close to $5 billion worth of transactions 
with Eastern Europe, is analogous to justi- 
fying the spread of opium peddling because 
some indulge in it. Also, to lubricate the 
drive for easier East-West trade and simul- 
taneously argue for the passage of the $3.3 
billion foreign aid program because Red 
pledges of economic aid presumably quad- 
rupled in 1964 is not exactly a self-consistent 
posture in the light of the empire’s economic 
warfare objectives. 


IV. THE WEAPON OF TRADE FOR FREEDOM 


When inventory is taken of the manifold 
use to which the Red empire employs its 
strategic trade weapon, it becomes clear that 
in reality no desired goods for empire import 
is nonstrategic. The cold war economies of 
the empire thrive on fertilizers, food, trans- 
port facilities, plastics, and clothing as they 
would on technological data, heavy machin- 
ery, and advanced military weapons. Yet, 
these and other items suggest degrees of 
strategicity that can accommodate a realistic 
and flexible trade policy predicated on po- 
litical concession values. We should have no 
hesitation or fear to utilize trade as a weapon 
for freedom just as the Red totalitarians 
manipulate it as a weapon for conquest, 

This policy, proportioning trade bids to 
political concession bids, represents a via 
media between complete embargo and slip- 
shod liberalization. 

It would be practicable and adaptable for 
all changing circumstances; it would allow 
for credits and cash payments consumer 
goods and producer ones; it would certainly 
infuse a consistency in our trade relations 
with all sectors of the Red empire, in the 
Far East as well as in Eastern Europe; and 
in addition to negative and positive economic 
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advantages, as pertain to the empire's plans, 
the underlying captive nations, the efficacy of 
our own foreign aid, and intra-free world 
trade, it would produce both the tremendous 
propaganda advantage of constantly spot- 
lighting the real causes of our foremost prob- 
lems and a vital leverage to rectify the prob- 
lem of increasing West European trade with 
the Red empire. The list of concession bids 
would be of graded order, entailing the dis- 
mantling of the Berlin wall, vastly expanded 
cultural exchange, the satisfaction of World 
War II agreements, the neutralization of 
Laos, the reunification of Germany, exodus 
from Cuba, withdrawal of Soviet Russian 
troops from Hungary and other captive areas, 
and many other tangible points of value per- 
formance. 


V. THE NEED FOR WESTERN TRADE POLICY UNITY 


A formulation of trade policy along these 
lines implicitly underscores the need for 
unity primarily with our West European 
allies. The lack of such unity is in large 
measure attributable to our own failure in 
providing the necessary leadership in the cold 
war, over and beyond the military umbrella 
and foreign aid. With a new, concentrated 
initiative on our part in this economic area, 
even playing up to De Gaulle’s conception of 
a united free Europe from the Atlantic to the 
Urals, a NATO Council on Free World Trade 
should be established to forge this economic 
weapon for freedom and infuse a new life 
of working partnership in the Atlantic Com- 
munity. 

The results of this course of positive action 
would naturally have to be extended to our 
allies in the Far East. With the economic 
power assembled, in the ratio of 3 to 1 to the 
entire Red empire, the so-called Communist 
economic offensive would become a sterile 
exercise as the free world market, particu- 
larly in the underdeveloped areas, flourishes 
bountifully as the market for the free. 


JOHN G, TOWER REPRESENTS HIS 
PEOPLE 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, early 
in January it was called to my attention 
that the President of the United States 
was planning a cut in his budget re- 
quests for the Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice. Because I know of the great need 
for the continuation of the technical 
services rendered to our farmers and 
ranchers, I was shocked to learn of the 
President’s plans to cut by $20 million 
the conservation operations of the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

The theory which the President is try- 
ing to put into effect, but which does not 
seem realistic to me, is that the $20 mil- 
lion difference would be made up by pay- 
ments into a revolving fund by the farm- 
ers and other landowners. It is esti- 
mated that if the President’s suggestions 
were adopted by Congress it would 
amount to a decrease of at least 50 per- 
cent in the application of conservation 
practices on the farmlands of America. 
We cannot afford this type of economy. 
In my considered opinion, which is based 
upon a lifetime of experience in the State 
of Wyoming and knowledge of the great 
work done by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, I feel that the President’s proposal 
is absurd and must be rejected by Con- 
gress. 

On January 12 I wrote the President 
of the United States urging him not to 
cut the funds which are needed for 
carrying out the technical services ren- 
dered by the Soil Conservation Service. 
Unfortunately, my advice, nor the advice 
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of many others, was not followed. I am 
fearful that the political considerations 
of the President outweigh the wisdom 
and good judgment that is needed so 
desperately in our efforts to conserve our 
natural resources and our farmlands. 

Mr. President, I have had an oppor- 
tunity to read an excellent statement 
which was delivered by my very good 
friend, the outstanding Senator from 
Texas, JoHN G. Tower. Senator Tower, 
in his usual manner, has once again 
shown his great capacity in representing 
the interests of the State of Texas. At 
the Southmost Soil Conservation District 
banquet at Harlingen, Tex., on Febru- 
ary 6, 1965, Senator Tower pointed to 
the folly of the administration’s propos- 
al and called for a realistic approach 
to our conservation needs. The Nation 
would be fortunate if we had more great 
Senators such as JOHN G. TOWER. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record this 
outstanding speech of Senator JOHN G. 
TOWER. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR TOWER CALLS FOR CONTINUED SOIL 
CONSERVATION FUNDS 
(Speech by Senator Tower to the Southmost 

Soil Conservation District banquet at 

Harlingen, Tex., Feb. 6, 1965) 

First, I want to make clear to all assembled 
here tonight, and to any who might read or 
hear my remarks elsewhere, that I do not 
appear here to make a partisan political 
speech. 

At times it may appear to be so, but I as- 
sure you I would say what I have to say if 
the President were Republican or Democrat, 
or if the Congress were dominated by Re- 
publicans rather than Democrats. 

I want to assure you once again that my 

here is not to endeavor to make 
political hay. It is to break bread with you, 
to listen to your problems, to congratulate 
those of your ranks whom we honor here to- 
night, and to give you some of my own views 
on the problems you, and in fact all of us, 
face in the future. 

To drive home the point that I appear here 
in a nonpartisan vein, I would point out 
that I have joined forces this session—just as 


I did last session—with Senator JACOB JAVITS, 


of New York, on a resolution setting up a bi- 
partisan commission to conduct an exten- 
sive inquiry into agricultural laws, with a 
view toward improvement and moderniza- 
tion. And you should realize that anytime 
Senator Javirs and I can get together on 
anything affecting the farmer, we must both 
believe in it rather deeply. 

I have said repeatedly that we cannot 
hope to produce long-term solutions to the 
problems now plaguing our farms until we 
can take those problems out of the political 
arena—until those problems can cease to be 
treated as political footballs every 4 years. 

That is what our resolution would do. It 
would create a commission of Democrats and 
Republicans, or representatives from the ex- 
ecutive branch, and private life to try to 
come up with some nonpartisan suggestions 
for Congress to act upon. 

But that is not what I came here to dis- 
cuss with you tonight. I merely wanted 
you to know my thinking on that subject, in 
order that you might properly weigh my 
remarks. 

I came here to discuss with you the sub- 
ject of conservation—a subject you know a 
great deal about, and a subject in which I 
am deeply interested. 

Iam not going to pose as an expert on soil 
and water conservation. I do not know all 
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there is to know, for instance, about the po- 
tential damage that can be caused by water 
fiowing z miles per hour over land with a 
10-percent slope. 

But I do know that rain falls on, and wind 
blows across land that is owned by Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. 

I do know that land unprotected by a 
cover crop is more likely to suffer erosion 
damage than land protected by a cover crop. 

I do know that water which walks off a 
farm is not as likely to carry with it a load 
of precious topsoil as is water that runs off 
that farm. 

I do know that huge, billowing clouds of 
dust out of Kansas, or Oklahoma, or the 
Panhandle, are detrimental to the welfare 
of citizens in the forests of east Texas, where 
I grew up, and to citizens of the Rio Grande 
Valley, where I now speak. 

I do know that contamination of large 
tracts of land by salt water, to the point 
where our farmers must lose their means of 
livelihood, poses a problem and a threat to 
citizens far removed from those farms. 

I do know that proper conservation of our 
natural resources is wise, just as proper con- 
servation of our human resources, and our 
political heritage, is wise. 

All these things I know—and you know. 

But beyond that, there are certain things 
that I feel. And it is what I know, com- 
bined with what I feel, that I would like to 
discuss with you in the course of our visit 
tonight. 

As you know, the recent budget submitted 
to the Congress by the President calls for a 
20-percent cutback in technical assistance in 
the “conservation operations” of the Soil 
Conservation Service. And there is to be a 
reduction of approximately 40 percent in cost 
sharing aid, plus cutbacks in certain research 
funds—research funds that are important to 
continued development and diversification 
of our agriculture. 

At the same time, the administration is 
asking of Congress that we provide vast new 
sums for the so-called war on poverty—that 
we shift the thrust of our public spending 
to nondefense items, that we use the power 
of the purse, which, of course, is almost all- 
powerful; that we use the power of the Fed- 
eral purse to force social and economic 
changes throughout our society in conform- 
ity to bureaucratic whims and slide rule cal- 
culations. 

Let me give you an example or two: (And 
I am sure that you can think of many more, 
but here are some that come readily to 
mind.) 

You remember just a few short years ago 
when the Department of Agriculture—and I 
am speaking here of the high-level policy- 
makers within the Department, not those 
who work in the field, nor those who carry 
out the orders received from the upper eche- 
lons—but it was just a few years ago when 
we were told that we were facing a shortage 
in the number of cattle on our farms and 
ranches. To overcome this, we were told 
that we should pass laws making it pos- 
sible for cattle to be pastured on land that 
had been returned, under subsidy, from cul- 
tivation. 

This was a political gimmick and everyone 
knew it. We were not facing a cattle short- 
age. Indeed, the first signs were becoming 
evident that we were going to have a cattle 
crisis in this country. Cattle imports from 
Australia and New Zealand and from some 
other places, were mounting steadily. Our 
own herds were building to the point of 
saturation and trouble was just over the 
horizon. 

We were able to stall, fortunately, some 
of the adverse effects of these policy deci- 
sions, And we were able, in the last Con- 
gress, to force some stabilization in the num- 
ber of cattle imports into this country. 

But now comes the joker—in the face of a 
tremendous glut in our cattle markets— 
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brought about by the obvious factors I have 
just noted—the administration included in 
its Appalachia bill the sum of $17 million to 
develop and expand the cattle industry 
throughout Appalachia. 

Some of us pointed out the inconsistency 
in this endeavor. We pointed out, or tried 
to, that under the guise of alleviating pover- 
ty in one region, the Government was quite 
likely to cause poverty in other regions. I 
might point out, too, that this was at a 
time when the Government was buying beef 
in an effort to bolster the price of beef and 
keep established farmers and ranchers out 
of the bread line. 

At any rate, we were successful in strik- 
ing that portion of the bill. 

But this year, in the new budget, and in 
the new bill dealing with Appalachia, it was 
back again. And this time they passed it 
with a show of force. 

So while they cut back established soil 
conservation programs in this and other 
areas, while they slow down work that would 
be of benefit to hundreds of thousands of 
farmers all across the country, while the 
Government itself is vocally concerned with 
the plight of the cattle raisers, while all this 
is going on they propose to develop and ex- 
pand the cattle industry in Appalachia. 

The decision to cut back assistance to soil 
conservation districts, for instance, comes at 
a time when wind erosion in Texas, and vast 
stretches of the Great Plains, is worse than 
any time in the past 10 years. 

I must be frank to say that if the admin- 
istration decided to tighten its belt all across 
the bureaucracy, in an effort to balance the 
budget and protect the value of our currency, 
and if that general belt tightening included 
the soil conservation service, I should prob- 
ably support the administration. But such 
is not the case. The administration is pour- 
ing unprecedented amounts of money into 
welfare projects, into new and im 
projects. It insists on sending millions and 
millions of dollars to such dictators as Su- 
karno of Indonesia and Nasser of Egypt. 

In light of this I cannot see the wisdom, 
nor the necessity, of cutting back aid to those 
of our own citizens who are trying as best 
they can to conserve our natural resources 
and leaye to our children a bountiful nature. 
I will lend my efforts to haying this cut 
restored. 

I want to say one more thing along this 
line and then leave the subject: I want to 
make clear that my remarks are not meant 
to reflect upon the people of Appalachia. 
They do have problems peculiar to their 
region. In many cases, the strip mines have 
played out and work is hard to come by. 
The geography of the region is such that 
transportation is not easy. It does not have 
vast reservoirs of oil and gas to underwrite 
the education of its youngsters. So there 
are problems. 

But every region has problems. The prob- 
lems of different regions are just different, 
and we do not need to subscribe to injustice, 
and to waste, in attacking those problems. 
And we do not need to create more problems 
than we solve, simply because it is politically 
wise and expedient. 

I believe the new thrust of the budget, 
particularly as it relates to natural resources 
development, would do just that. It would 
cause more problems than it will cure. 

While I was preparing this speech a state- 
ment came to my desk from Mr. Marion S. 
Monk, Jr., president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil and Water Conservation Dis- 
tricts. Because his statement so closely 
parallels my own thinking I would like to 
read a portion of it to you. 

“Under the revolving fund proposal (and 
he is speaking here of the proposal sub- 
mitted in the new budget), Federal appro- 
priations for ‘conservation operations’ of the 
Soil Conservation Service would be reduced 
from $104,223,000 to $84,103,000 in fiscal year 
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1966. The $20 million difference would be 
made up by payments into the revolving 
fund by districts, farmers, and other land- 
owners. 

“The revolving fund proposal coupled 
with the recommended cutback of 40 percent 
in cost-sharing funds, would result in a 
decrease of at least 50 percent in the applica- 
tion of conservation practices on the pri- 
vately owned lands of America, and would 
reduce the quality of practices applied. 

“The revolving fund proposal would re- 
verse a policy of 30 years standing. With the 
creation of the Soil Conservation Service in 
1935, Congress began a policy of providing 
SCS technical assistance without charge to 
the private landowners of the country will- 
ing to adopt farmwide conservation pro- 
grams on their properties. A reversal of this 
policy is wholly unacceptable to the Nation’s 
3,000 locally organized and operated soil and 
water conservation districts. 

“It took the dust storms of the thirties for 
this Nation to realize that all of the people 
who live in towns and cities depend on our 
limited supplies of soil and water for their 
daily requirements of food, water, and a 
productive countryside. I don’t believe that 
Americans in our towns and cities now ex- 
pect the farmers and landowners of the 
country to take on a still larger share of the 
cost of soil and water conservation. ‘ 

“This proposal by the Bureau of the 
Budget shows a total lack of understanding 
about the national interest in conservation 
and the nationwide benefits realized from 
this work. Landowners already contribute 
far more than the Government to conserva- 
tion and development of soil and water re- 
sources. The results benefit all Americans— 
the businessman, housewife, sportsman, con- 
sumer, and especially the children who will 
inherit our land—and all these must be 
listed among the chief beneficiaries.” 

I would like to associate myself with those 
remarks. Indeed, it seems to me that of all 
the areas where Government now exercises 
some influence, the most legitimate—aside 
from the obvious necessity of maintaining 
our national defense, regulating our inter- 
state trade, and conducting our foreign 
policy—the most legitimate area of Govern- 
ment endeavor is in assisting in the con- 
servation of our natural resources. It seems 
of prime importance, to me, that our children 
do not inherit a wasteland. 

In fact, I would even like to see State gov- 
ernments become more intimately involved 
with the problems of conservation. 

It is true, of course, that the problems of 
conservation cannot be confined within State 
lines. Nor can the solutions be found en- 
tirely within State lines. Watersheds cross 
State boundaries, just as they cross county 
boundaries, and property boundaries. But I 
honestly believe more could be accomplished 
by more teamwork between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and State government, between the 
State government and local soil conservation 
districts, particularly in the field of appro- 
priations for specific projects wherein benefit 
accrues to the State as well as to the land- 
owner. 

(For instance, I am thinking here of prob- 
lems caused by the salting of large tracts of 
land by irrigation water. If no solution is 
found the value of farms is reduced, income 
from the farms is reduced. The farmer loses, 
but so does the State. In this case, it would 
seem to make good sense for the State to 
contribute to the solution. In this regard I 
would like to give you some figures for com- 
parison: 

(The State of Texas appropriated for the 
Soil Conservation Service districts operating 
in this State, in 1965, a total of $253,152. 

Of this amount, $90,000 went to the State 
committee, and $60,000 goes to direct assist- 
ance to the districts. This money, as you 
know, is used for travel pay for supervisors. 
The remaining $100,000 goes for a work plan 
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party, to be used in watershed planning. 
Let us compare that with Iowa: 

Iowa appropriates $88,600 for its State 
committee, almost the same as Texas. But 
Iowa appropriates $525,000 in direct assist- 
ance to the districts, compared to our $60,000. 
This assists the districts in such things as 
administrative and clerical help. All told, 
Iowa appropriates $663,000 to its soil con- 
servation districts compared to $252,152 for 
‘Texas. 

Let us come closer to home. Across the 
Red River in Oklahoma, the State appro- 
priates a total of $850,000 for the SCS, 
$360,000 of which is in direct assistance to 
the districts and only $46,000 for the State 
committee. 

And across the Sabine River, over in Loui- 
siana, the State appropriates a total of 
$846,000 to its soil conservation districts, 
$384,000 of which is in direct assistance to 
the districts, as compared again to our 
$60,000. 

I want to turn now briefly to a subject 
that I suspect is also near and dear to your 
hearts, and the hearts of all who reside 
within the valley. And that is water. 

I am aware that several proposals have 
been put forward to assure a dependable 
water supply for the valley’s farms and in- 
dustries. All of them have their good points 
and all have their bad points. I am not 
prepared to say here and now which is best. 
I think you should keep uppermost in your 
mind the knowledge that a goal that is un- 
attainable is of little use, however meri- 
torious it might be, when it comes to irri- 
gating a crop of tomatoes. I want you to 
know, however, that my interest lies in the 
wise and beneficial use of our water, in the 
proper development of our water resources, 
and in finding new ways to provide our 
citizens with an abundance of water. 

In that regard I have cosponsored, in the 
Senate, a number of bills relating to water 
development. These include: 

Senate bill 21, a bill that provides for the 
optimum development of the Nation’s nat- 
ural resources through coordinated planning 
of water and related land resources, through 
the establishment of a water resources coun- 
cil and river basin commissions, and by pro- 
viding financial assistance to States in order 
to increase State participation in this area. 

Senate bill 22 amends the Water Resources 
Research Act, increasing the amount of 
money going to institutions, foundations, or 
individuals for water research. 

It is this bill, and the one I mentioned 
before it, that I expect to greatly aid in 
water conservation and development in the 
years ahead. It is hoped that these bills will 
have an exceedingly practical application in 
the whole field of water resources, 

I have also joined in sponsoring Senate 
bill 23, which provides that the of 
the Interior, in cooperation with the National 
Science Foundation, shall initiate and carry 
out a program aimed at increasing the an- 
nual average usable supply of water from 
rainfall and snowfall in areas of the United 
States where the increase would be benefi- 
cial. 

Now this is a kind of high-level research 
project aimed at milking all possible precipi- 
tation from available sources, 

I have joined also in sponsoring Senate 
bill 24, which vastly expands, extends and 
accelerates the saline water conversion pro- 
gram conducted by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. I have high hopes that this bill, too, 
will have practical application, and I hope, 
rather quick application. I do not antici- 
pate that it will ever, in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, assist farmers except in an indirect way. 
By furnishing water to industry and 
municipalities this could free some of the 
existing pressure on our water supplies, and 
make those supplies available to farms. 

That about wraps up what I wanted to 
talk to you about tonight. I hope you will 
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not hesitate to give me your views any time 
you feel you have something to say. I can 
only promise you that I will do my best to 
be of service to you. 

In closing, I would like to say that it ap- 
pears to me that if the Federal Government 
can afford—and I am not suggesting that it 
should—but if the Federal Government has 
the money, and the wherewithal, to use tax 
money to register voters under cover of the 
so-called poverty bill—as they propose to do 
in San Antonio—then it would appear to me 
that the legitimate needs of our farmers 
and ranchers in the field of soil and water 
conservation could and should be met. 


REVIEW OF MARTIN LUTHER KING 
BIOGRAPHY 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
address of March 15, 1965, given by Presi- 
dent Johnson will be remembered as one 
of the most historic of our time. Its elo- 
quent plea for an end to bigotry climaxed 
a week of tragedy and turmoil for the 
civil rights movement in our country. 
Decisive, strong, and deeply rooted in 
our national principles and precepts, it 
underlined his concept of the Great So- 
ciety and of what kind of President he 
wants to be. 

Coincidently, I reviewed a biography 
of the civil rights leader, the Reverend 
Martin Luther King, entitled “What 
Manner of Man,” by Lerone Bennett, Jr., 
and this review was published Sunday 
in the literary supplement, Book Week, 
in the New York Herald Tribune and the 
Washington Post. Since it may be of 
interest to many Members of the Con- 
gress, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GANGES MEETS THE MISSISSIPPI 
(By ABRAHAM RIBICOFF) 

History tells us of men, and their journey 
on this earth, Many men have been 
skilled—many learned—many righteous— 
many leaders in a just cause. Occasionally— 
and only occasionally—the man and his 
times meet with a strange and sudden bril- 
liance. Then a new chapter is written, caus- 
ing us to marvel, as did Matthew: “What 
manner of man is this, that even the winds 
and the sea obey him?” 

Such a man may start his career insignifi- 
cantly, as did Lincoln or Gandhi. He may 
have his mercurial ups and downs, as did 
Churchill. He may have been to the man- 
ner born, as was Roosevelt. Or he may have 
achieved a resounding victory over old prej- 
udices as did John F. Kennedy. But so 
charismatic is his personality, so command- 
ing his effect on others, so able is he to gal- 
vanize the social forces surrounding him, 
that he comes to dramatize and to personify 
his cause, and to catalyze events. Then he 
becomes not necessarily a happy or perfect 
man, but a symbol of larger things, and an 
historical figure. 

Such a man, of course, is Martin Luther 
King, Jr., and in this biography-in-depth, 
Lerone Bennett, Jr., senior editor of Ebony 
magazine, attempts an “interim assessment 
of a man and the mood he mediates.” On 
the whole, Bennett succeeds. A Morehouse 
College schoolmate of King, he has followed 
his subject’s career for two decades and 
brings to it the practiced skill of a social 
historian, the art of a talented writer, and 
the empathy of a colleague. The result is 
a readable book, worth the time of anyone 
who wishes some understanding of the 
Negro revolution—which is, I daresay, any 
intelligent American, North or South. 
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“We're going to turn Selma upside down 
and inside out in order to make it rightside 
up,” Dr, King said before he entered the jail 
of that city in February. What manner of 
man has the temerity to perform these deeds 
and the felicity to tell us why he does them? 
Nobel laureate, eloquent preacher, thorough 
scholar, pious Christian, Dr. King knows 
how to stir the national conscience and to 
seek and gain redress for a century of wrongs 
through the doctrine of nonviolence, 

But there is much we don't know about 
this leader, who, in his midthirties, has be- 
come a familiar figure on our television 
screens and in our newspapers. A sensitive 
child, born to middle-class parents in the 
Deep South, he twice seems to have at- 
tempted suicide before he was 13 years old. 
He was, as he himself has said, “ambivert— 
half introvert and half extrovert.” From the 
beginning he made words and symbols cen- 
tral to his orientation to life. “You just wait 
and see,” he told his mother at the age of 
six, “I'm going to get me some big words.” 
His education—at Morehouse, at Crozer 
Theological Seminary, at Boston University, 
gave him the intellectual tools to deal with 
the emotions he had felt when, as a child, 
he and his father were told by a shoe clerk 
to move to the back of the store. Impressed 
by Hegel, Walter Rauschenbusch, and finally 
by Gandhi and Thoreau, he chose for his 
doctoral thesis title “A Comparison of the 
Conceptions of God in the Thinking of Paul 
Tillich and Henry Nelson Wieman.” 

He had offers of northern as well as south- 
ern pastorates in 1953, when he completed his 
course requirements. His bride, the attrac- 
tive Coretta, had had enough of the South. 
But duty-driven King, his ambition focused 
on a minister-teacher-prophet-like career, 
like that of Morehouse’s president, Benjamin 
Mays, chose to return to the South—and the 
now world-famous Dexter Avenue Baptist 
Church in Montgomery, Ala. 

The personal philosophy of the young 
minister was now deeply rooted in the phi- 
losophy of Gandhi and Thoreau (who, when 
asked by Ralph Waldo Emerson, “Thoreau, 
why are you in jail?” replied, “Emerson, why 
are you out of ja?“). But King was his 
minister-father’s son, and it was also rooted 
in the passion, the traditions and the ambi- 
ance of the Southern Negro Baptist Church. 

The rest is history. The man and the times 
met; Rosa Parks, a gentle Negro woman, re- 
fused to move from her seat on that Mont- 
gomery bus. “I don’t really know why I 
wouldn't move,” she said. “There was no 
plan at all. I was just tired from shopping. 
My feet hurt.” So, as Bennett puts it, the 
pain of the feet and the deeper, unstated 
pain of the heart precipitated an explosion. 
And Martin Luther King, pastor of the most 
influential church in the Negro community— 
new in town, and so above past pettinesses— 
emerged as leader. He went into the streets 
to become head of a national resistance 
movement, armed—disarmingly enough— 
with the weapons of love, forgiveness and 
passive resistance. 

He won in Montgomery, and he has been 
winning, sometimes slowly and always pain- 
fully, ever since. As Bennett points out, he 
is not without his critics. There are deep 
rivalries in the civil rights movement, and 
especially are there those who wish to move 
more swiftly and more violently, who use 
ultraextremism as a revolutionary status 
symbol, regardless of its usefulness. Interest- 
ingly enough, it was not a segregationist bigot 
who attempted to assassinate King in Harlem 
in 1958, but a deranged woman—apparently 
a follower of the Negro extremists. 

Two things are worth pointing out. 
Though a true idealist, Martin Luther King 
is a hardworking, superb realist—with his 
share of critics, but always focused on his 
cause. The author of this biography stresses 
that he is a poor administrator, helped only 
in recent years by able aids. It doesn't mat- 
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ter—very few effective political leaders are 
tidy bookkeepers. He has what I call a sense 
of political smell. He knows what to do, and 
when. If John F. Kennedy was boosted to- 
ward the Presidency through a call to King’s 
wife while the civil rights leader was in jail, 
so King himself achieved a place in history 
through knowledgeable timing. Again, he 
was criticized by young, militant, idealistic 
Negroes for leaving jail and massive demon- 
strations in St. Augustine to accept an 
honorary degree at Yale. But for the ma- 
jority, his majestic presence on that podium 
brought a new honor not only to the re- 
cipient, but to his cause. 

And none of us—Negro or white—must for- 
get that the strategy of nonviolence can be 
effective only under democratic, responsible 
and conscionable governments. A Hitler or 
a Communist dictator would never tolerate 
nonviolent protest. A people without a 
tradition of morality would not be moved 
by demonstrations against injustice. The 
other side of the coin is that King would 
never have succeeded at all, even in Mont- 
gomery, without the ultimate power of our 
Federal Government, our Supreme Court, our 
Federal Department of Justice and the his- 
toric principles of the organic documents of 
the Republic, latent but revered, and in that 
reverence, powerful. 


AMEDAL FOR LIEUTENANT 
OSTERMANN 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, while 
I was mayor of Cleveland and subse- 
quently Governor of Ohio I participated 
on a number of occasions when the 
Congressional Medal of Honor was 
awarded to Ohio military men who in 
the field of battle exhibited extraordinary 
heroism. I have no recollections more 
tender than those which attended the 
bestowal of the award upon the living 
hero or upon his mother posthumously 
if the hero lost his life while heroically 
serving his country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks an article entitled 
“A Medal for Lieutenant Ostermann,” 
written by Brig. Gen. Monro MacCloskey, 
U.S. Air Force, retired, and published in 
the Marine Corps Gazette for November 
1964. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MEDAL For LIEUTENANT OSTERMANN 
(By Brig. Gen. Monro MacCloskey, 
U.S. Air Force, retired) 

“Mount,” commanded the tall, lean 
Leatherneck, and his detachment swung 
easily into their saddles on the native ponies. 
At his signal, they moved out on what was to 
have been a routine 6-day patrol. None of 
the marines, least of all their young com- 
mander, had the slightest premonition that 
before they returned to their outpost, Ist Lt. 
Edward Albert Ostermann would be recom- 
mended for this Nation’s highest award—the 
Congressional Medal of Honor—and cited for 
action “at the risk of his life above and 
beyond the call of duty.” 

The time: October 24, 1915. The place: the 
jungles of Haiti. 

Maj. Smedley Darlington Butler, marine 
hero of legendary fame, was assigned the 
responsibility of cleaning out the Cacos’ 
strongholds in the interior. Under his di- 
rection, patrols were organized with about 36 
officers and enlisted marines, a Navy doctor 
and a small detachment of hospital corps- 
men, All rode native ponies, not large but 
husky. A small pack train of native mules 
carrying extra ammunition, medical supplies, 
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canned food and water brought up the rear 
of the column. 

First Lieutenant Ostermann, 33 years old, 
was assigned to command a patrol of fellow 
marines from the Fifteenth Company. Eight 
years ago, impelled by a deep-seated feeling 
of patriotism and attracted to the Marines 
by their rich tradition and the adventure 
and excitement offered in such a career, he 
left his home in Columbus, Ohio, and suc- 
cessfully passed the competitive examina- 
tions to receive the coveted gold bars of a 
second lieutenant. In those 8 years he had 
trained and served in Panama, Cuba and 
Nicaragua. 

Now, ingrained in his lean young face, there 
was discipline tempered to steel hardness. 
There wasn’t an ounce of fat on his wiry 5 
feet 11 inches, and his keen brown eyes re- 
flected his incisive mind. He was all marine 
and there was no doubt of his courage and 
bravery in the minds of hismen. Lieutenant 
Ostermann always rode at the head of this 
patrol, His command was the “point,” con- 
sisting of six enlisted men, five armed with 
rifles and one with a machinegun, which 
would precede the main body of the patrol. 

The little group left their outpost, known 
as Fort Liberté, on October 21, 1915, for the 
6-day reconnaissance. Sketching routes and 
making strategic notes, they encountered no 
difficulties until the evening of the third day. 
A narrow, extremely swift river pursued a 
winding course through a deep ravine to 
delay their progress. After considerable 
searching, Ostermann found a suitable area 
where he could lead his troops across, swim- 
ming alongside their mounts. On the other 
side, they moved forward about a mile before 
they discovered a good campsite for the main 
body of the patrol, which was following some 
distance to the rear. 

The men dismounted to adjust their wet 
clothing and equipment and Lieutenant 
Ostermann was just about to send a man 
back to inform Major Butler of their loca- 
tion when suddenly a fusillade of shots rang 
out. They were caught in a surprise attack 
by the Cacos concealed in the jungle. The 
machine gunner, however, was fortunately 
on the alert and immediately returned fire. 
This gave the other six time to take cover. 
Ostermann had hung his pistol on the pom- 
mel of his saddle while he adjusted his wet 
equipment, His pony was hit by the first 
blast of enemy fire and rolled down the hill 
into the ravine—pistol and all gear. One 
marine received a flesh wound and two other 
horses were lost. They felt themselves 
lucky. 

Darkness sets in quickly in the tropics but 
a fine moon was just rising. Under cover of 
a deep shadow cast by a large tree, they dug 
in for the night. From time to time 
throughout the long night they could hear 
the throb of native tom-toms and the weird 
cries of the conch horns. Though they knew 
the Cacos seldom attacked at night, they 
prepared their defense just in case. Marines 
are not caught by surprise twice. 

During the seemingly endless night, Major 
Butler, who had heard the firing, came up all 
alone. Ostermann said, “He was the bravest 
man I have ever known.” They discussed 
the desperate situation and decided the best 
policy would be for Ostermann's detachment 
to fall back and join the main body just be- 
fore dawn when it is darkest. The Cacos 
must have anticipated this move because 
they could be heard in the predawn hours 
moving to a position between Ostermann and 
the main body. 

Luckily, there was a deep woods near the 
tree under which the marines had taken 
cover. So, while the Cacos moved to cut off 
the detachment, Ostermann led his men into 
the woods during the pitch-black darkness. 
They reached the far side of the woods just 
about dawn and there directly in front of 
them, practically on the edge of the forest, 
was an old French fort. 
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Standing in the middle of a small clearing, 
Fort Dipitié looked forbidding and impreg- 
nable. Its four sides were about 200 feet 
long and from 12 to 15 feet high. The walls 
were solidly constructed of logs and tree 
trunks held together by mud and clay, and 
were 2 to 3 feet thick. The only visible open- 
ing was a heavily planked arched door in the 
center of one wall. 

Ostermann kept his little group concealed 
while he studied the fort carefully through 
his field glasses. Except for a slender col- 
umn of wood smoke rising from inside the 
fort, there was no sign of activity. He rea- 
soned it was possible that the Cacos had left 
a few men on guard in the fort and that the 
main garrison had departed to join others to 
stop Major Butler's patrol. Perhaps he could 
surprise the men left in the fort and capture 
it before the main garrison returned. 

But was his estimate correct? Had the 
main garrison really departed? Or, were he 
and his six marines about to find themselves 
greatly outnumbered and with no chance of 
winning? A surprise attack of seven 
marines, however bold, could hardly even the 
odds if the fort were heavily defended. Yet 
the chances of joining up with Major But- 
ler’s patrol didn't appear very good now 
either. Such were Ostermann’s thoughts as 
he studied the fort. 

He knew it was a question of do or die— 
capture the fort or be captured. Death was 
preferable to capture because of the torture 
and atrocities the Cacos inflicted on captives. 
He decided to attack. 

Leaving their ponies tied in the jungle, the 
marines spread out and moved cautiously to 
the edge of the woods. On their leader's 
hand signal they broke cover and raced across 
the clearing on foot. Their first objective, 
the lowest part of the wall, was reached with- 
out any indication of having been noticed 
by the occupants of the fort. 

With Lieutenant Ostermann leading, the 
marines quickly scaled the wall. Adrenalin 
was pouring into their veins. This was the 
moment of truth. As they peered down over 
the edge of the wall, there, grouped around 
the fire eating breakfast, sat the fort’s de- 
fenders—about 2 dozen Cacos. 

In the ensuing brief melee, 10 or 12 fled 
over the opposite wall and escaped into the 
jungle but the 7 marines held the fort and 
captured or killed the rest, without suffer- 
ing any casualties. 

It all happened so quickly that when two 
squads from Major Butler’s main body 
reached the edge of the woods and heard the 
firing, they opened fire on the fort, not 
dreaming that Ostermann and his men could 
be inside. The now besieged marines hastily 
tore off two white undershirts, tied them to 
a long pole, and attempted to wigwag a mes- 
sage to their comrades. 

Ostermann says “I learned afterward that 
at first the leaders of the marine squads 
thought the native garrison was waving a 
white flag in token of surrender but they 
soon realized it was a message in Morse code, 
wigwag we called it, from their own men.” 

Although his detachment received no in- 
juries while capturing the fort, Ostermann 
still bears the 4-inch scar of a bullet 
wound in his left forearm received in a later 
engagement. While recovering from the 
wound in a hospital in Philadelphia 2 months 
later, he was notified that he had been rec- 
ommended for the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

He was awarded our country's highest dec- 
oration by the Secretary of the Navy on Au- 
gust 25, 1917, for conspicuous gallantry in- 
cident to the capture of Fort Dipitié on 
October 24, 1915. The presentation of the 
Medal of Honor was made by Maj. Gen. John 
A. Lejeune, during a fitting ceremony of the 
— . Ist Brigade of Marines at Quantico, 

a. 

Ostermann, now a retired major general, is 
a very modest man who still deprecates his. 
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achievement. But on a recent visit to Key 
West he met former President Harry S. Tru- 
man who eyed the Medal of Honor rosette 
in his lapel and said, “I'd rather have one 
of those than be President,” 


BANKING LEGISLATION 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations has 
a far larger staff of investigators than 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
plus the fact that one subcommittee of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
would be engaged for weeks on the vital 
study of recurring deficits in our balance 
of payments, and another on the Pres- 
ident’s omnibus housing bill, I agreed 
for the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations to conduct the neces- 
sary investigation of the recent failures 
of banks, and especially where prelim- 
inary investigations by the Comptroller 
of the Currency indicated either mis- 
Management or illegal conduct. 

I ask unanimous. consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, at the conclusion 
of my remarks, the letter to me of March 
8 from the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation concerning the San Fran- 
cisco bank that failed, and the letter to 
me of March 12 from the Comptroller 
of the Currency on the same subject 
together with my letter to the Comp- 
troller dated February 17, 1965. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Washington, March 8, 1965. 
Hon. A, WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ROBERTSON: In compliance 
with your request we are pleased to furnish 
you with a preliminary report encompassing 
our initial findings with respect to the for- 
mer operations of the San Francisco National 
Bank of San Francisco, Calif. Because of 
much pending litigation and other litigation 
which we are confident will ensue, we trust 
that this report can be held in confidence 
for the time being in order to protect our 
rights, as receiver, in defending and also in 
prosecuting actions in which we, as receiver, 
will be involved. 

San Francisco National Bank was author- 
ized to commence business on May 31, 1962. 
The chief proponent in the organization was 
Don C. Silverthorne who became its presi- 
dent and chairman of the board and who also 
served as the chief executive officer from the 
bank's inception until he was partially re- 
lieved of his duties on August 1, 1964, and 
was dismissed by action of the board on Oc- 
tober 28, 1964. 

Almost from the first day of business this 
bank’s credit facilities were abused by the 
founder and chief executive officer, Don C. 
Silverthorne, who persistently failed to fol- 
low normal sound banking practices during 
his tenure with the bank. The bank started 
with capital, surplus, and undivided profits 
of $3 million and had a very rapid growth 
with total deposits as of June 30, 1964, 
amounting to slightly more than $57 million 
according to the bank's call report of that 
date to the Comptroller of the Currency. 
This rapid growth was accomplished in the 
following manner. A great bulk of so-called 
deposits were in time certificates which were 
acquired by solicitation through brokers and 
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otherwise, and for which fees or bounties 
ranging as high as 3 percent were paid in 
addition to the authorized maximum inter- 
est stated in the certificates. This 3-percent 
rate apparently was paid shortly before the 
bank closed but it appears that fees of 
roughly 1½ percent were paid for the great 
bulk of time certificates. When the bank 
closed, deposits aggregated $39,726,000, of 
which $20,222,000 was in time certificates, 
$9,288,000 constituted secured public funds, 
and $1,819,000 was in cashier’s checks most- 
ly issued in payment of maturing time certifi- 
cates, leaving only approximately $8,400,000 
in demand and saving deposits made in the 
usual course of business. At the time of 
closing, the bank’s loans aggregated $37,925,- 
000eafter deducting participations sold in 
the aggregate of $3,650,000, Some $12 million 
of these loans were pledged to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of San Francisco to secure bor- 
rowings totaling approximately $9,260,000. 
The entire loan portfolio was approximately 
50 percent in some degree of default. At the 
time of closing the bank's total assets were 
in the aggregate of $54 million. 

The vast majority of the commercial loans 
in the bank were highly speculative in na- 
ture, being made to real estate operators who 
lacked the capacity of offering adequate se- 
curity. Other extensions of credit were made 
in connection with Mr. Silverthorne’s efforts 
to deal in his own bank’s stock. These were 
unsecured loans to borrowers devoid of any 
credit worthiness who in some instances ap- 
parently did not realize the proceeds were 
being used to purchase stock in the bank. 
Substantial fees were paid by such borrowers 
amounting to over $100,000 in some cases, 
and some of such funds were channeled into 
a Silverthorne account and from this source 
some excess fees or bonuses were paid on 
time certificates, At present it would ap- 
pear some of the excessive fees paid by bor- 
rowers were retained by Mr. Silverthorne 
personally. This aspect of the matter is be- 
ing carefully investigated. After Silver- 
thorne was discharged, apparently with the 
approval of the regional office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, fees paid to attract 
funds to the bank to meet maturing certifi- 
cates of deposit were charged against the 
bank’s general expense account, This means 
of obtaining funds continued until the last 
week of operation of the bank. 

At the time Mr. Silverthorne was negotiat- 
ing for a national bank charter, he indicated 
that the cost of leasehold improvements and 
furniture and fixtures would not exceed 
$400,000 during the first 3 years of the bank's 
operation. However, at the time of closing 
at the end of 33 months, he had expended 
approximately $1,500,000 for the luxurious 
quarters occupied for the main office and its 
two branches. Favors and mementos given 
to customers and others were considerably 
more expensive than normally handed out 
by banks as advertising. The bizarre activi- 
ties of Mr. Silverthorne include the receiving 
on consignment of jewelry from a local pawn- 
shop and jewelry store owned by a director 
of the bank, and the sale of such jewelry to 
borrowers, with at least a portion of the 
proceeds of the loans being used to pay for 
such jewelry. During the last 6 months of 
operation a runoff of borrowed money shown 
as deposits increased the bank's already 
severe liquidity problems and required the 
substantial borrowings from the Federal Re- 
serve bank mentioned above. 

A more detailed report will be prepared 
when we have completed our investigation 
of all of the facts. As you can well imagine, 
some of these transactions are very involved 
and it will take considerable time before all 
necessary information can be obtained. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH W. Barr, 
Chairman, 
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THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CUR- 
RENCY, ADMINISTRATOR OF NA- 
TIONAL BANKS, 

P Washington, March 12, 1965. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency Commit- 

tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

DEAR SENATOR ROBERTSON: This supple- 
ments my letter of February 19, 1965, relative 
to the San Francisco National Bank, San 
Francisco, Calif., and attempts to answer the 
specific questions posed in your letter of 
February 17, 1965. 

During its period of existence, the San 
Francisco National Bank maintained an 
extraordinary heavy volume of loans both in 
relation to its deposits and its capital struc- 
ture. Efforts were made by this Office and 
Regional Comptroller of the Currency A. E. 
Larsen to place the loan portfolio in a more 
sound relationship; however, these admoni- 
tions were ignored by the management and 
no real effort to reduce this disparity was 
undertaken until July 1964, at which time 
the bank became subject to heavy deposit 
withdrawals primarily due to the July 15, 
1964, Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
severely limiting certificate of deposit rela- 
tionships between the savings and loan as- 
sociations and the small commercial banks, 
Following is a schedule of loans and deposits 
and the relationship of loans to deposits and 
capital structure as of the examination dates 
and the closing date of the bank: 


Net liquid assets: Net liquid assets are 
defined as the total of cash and due from 
banks, market value of unpledged bonds, 
market value of excess pledged bonds, Fed- 
eral funds sold, less borrowings, Federal 
funds purchased and required reserves. The 
following schedule reflects the volume of net 
liquid assets and their relationship to net 
deposits: 


Percentage 
Date of net liquid 
assets to 
deposits 
Thousands Percent 
Dec. 12, 1962 10.0 
May 20, 1963. 420 24.6 
Jan. 6, 1 12.8 
May 6, 1 43 
Jan. 22, 1965. 112.5 
1 Red, 


The general character of the loan port- 
folio could be described as highly specula- 
tive. An inordinate percentage of paper 
represented extensions of credit on an un- 
secured basis with the underlying transac- 
tion in most instances being speculative in 
nature. In many instances the borrowers 
were nonliquid and subject to heavy debts 
with net worths centered in encumbered real 
estate carried at inflated values. Sixty per- 
cent of the bank’s total loan portfolio was 
represented by credits of this type. 

Funds generated to accommodate these 
speculative transactions were for the most 
part acquired through money brokers, Ac- 
cording to our information, premiums paid to 
money brokers ranged from one-half of 1 
percent to 3 percent. These premiums 
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were not paid directly by the bank. Evi- 
dence indicates they were paid personally by 
President Don C. Silverthorne from funds 
derived from loan fees he received and from 
his activities in transactions in stock of the 
bank. His pattern of operation on the latter 
was to acquire stock of the bank at market 
price and force the borrowers to purchase it 
at an inflated price as a condition for mak- 
ing the loan. In most cases, the borrowers 
acquired the stock with funds lent by the 
bank. 

Despite the heavy loan volume, earnings 
of the bank were not good primarily due to 
heavy operating expenses. Following is a 
schedule of operating results: 


{Dollars in thousands] 
June 1 to 
Dee. 31, 1963 1964 } 
1962 
Total earnings $335 $2, 050 $3, 538 
‘Total expenses 436 1,779 2, 940 
Net from operation 2101 271 598 
Net of recoveries, 
transfers to reserves 
and losses 10 2121 452 
c 0 0 96 
Net profit after taxes. 291 150 50 


1 Source: 1964 annual report to shareholders. Net of 
recoveries, transfers to reserves and losses, taxes and net 
a ad taxes adjusted for tax consequences. 


To summarize the cause of the failure of 
the San Francisco National Bank was due to 
its highly illiquid and greatly overextended 
loan position with an excessive percentage 
of its loan portfolio consisting of paper of 
poor quality and character, including too 
high a percentage of so-called equity or front 
money loans. Additionally, many of these 
loans, particularly the unsecured loans were 
not supported by adequate and current state- 
ments of the borrowers or analysis thereof. 
Moreover, there was an inordinate percent- 
age of so-called tie-in or induced loans; for 
example, loans granted on the condition that 
the borrower purchase stock in the San 
Francisco National Bank. 

Despite repeated warnings from our office 
in San Francisco, the loan portfolio was built 
up very rapidly. Despite repeated commit- 
ments of President Don Silverthorne that 
the loan portfolio would be reduced to a 
maximum of 60 to 65 percent of deposits 
within a reasonable period, this was not done 
and additional loans were put on the books 
during this period by Mr. Silverthorne. There 
was totally inadequate requirement for re- 
payment programs, where such requirements 
existed at all, and little apparent effort to as- 
sure performance of payout terms where 
these existed, Too many of the loans were 
readily extended without curtailment or 
better collection, where collection might have 
been possible. Overdue paper constituted 
42 percent of the loan portfolio at the time 
of receivership. Collection procedures were 
very poor, even where the security position 
of the loan would have permitted enforce- 
ment of adequate collection procedures. Ac- 
tual curtailment of loans was minor in 
relation to the total loan portfolio, and, 
therefore, the normal cash flow from loan 
repayment and curtailment did not provide 
the conventional source of liquidity and on 
the contrary, added to the illiquidity of the 
bank. Too much of the loan portfolio was 
of a “too personal” character. Not only did 
the loan situation fail to improve, it con- 
tinued to deteriorate and by the time a 
new and competent man was installed as 
president, the situation was, by all practical 
standards, beyond rehabilitation within a 
reasonable period and/or without substan- 
tial external help by infusion of liquidity 
through outside purchase of slow paper or 
through the infusion of additional substan- 
tial normal and reasonably priced deposits. 
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The board of directors of the bank placed 
unwarranted confidence in Mr, Silverthorne 
and unjustified reliance on what appeared 
to be his excellent record of experience as a 
loan officer and bank manager. By the same 
token, all of the people who considered and 
recommended approval of this application 
for a bank charter similarly relied on Mr. 
Silverthorne’s apparently distinguished rec- 
ord as a banker and his apparently extremely 
broad record of experience. There can be 
no question that Mr. Silverthorne was en- 
gaged in improper and highly questionable, 
if not unlawful, banking practices. It is a 
case of gross misconduct and gross deception. 

At this time this office is not prepared to 
suggest the desirability of any new legisla- 
tion or any amendments to existing legisla- 
tion as a result of this receivership. We 
would prefer to withhold only proposed legis- 
lative changes until after we have had time 
to analyze the testimony presented during 
the current hearings of the Senate Investi- 
gations Subcommittee. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JAMES J. SAXON, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


U.S. SENATE, 
February 17, 1965. 
Hon. JAMES J. SAXON, 
Comptroller of the Currency, Department 
of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Saxon: Following up on our 
recent conversation about the closing of the 
San Francisco National Bank and its liqui- 
dation by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, I should like to have a full report 
from you on all aspects of this matter which 
have come under your jurisdiction or control. 

I should like in particular to have a report 
on the kinds of loans made by the bank, the 
sources and costs of the funds received by 
the bank, the volume of loans in relation to 
liquid assets, and the bank’s earnings, ex- 
penses, dividends, etc. In addition, I should 
appreciate your views as to the soundness of 
the bank’s operations, the respects in which 
it departed from sound banking practices, 
and your conclusions as to the reason for its 
failure. Finally, I should like to ask if your 
study of this situation suggests the desir- 
ability of any new legislation or any amend- 
ments to existing legislation. 

I appreciate, of course, that much of the 
information in your files is confidential and 
should not be disclosed at least at the present 
time. I appreciate also that it may be pre- 
mature to disclose or discuss some of the in- 
formation at the present time. However, 
I should like an initial report in the near 
future giving whatever information it is now 
appropriate to supply, with the thought that 
a fuller and more complete report could be 
submitted later. 

In view of his interest in the matter, I am 
sending a similar letter to the Chairman of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. It 1s predicted 
that out of the pending investigation of 
bank failures, recommendations will be 
made to strengthen the supervisory 
powers of the Federal banking agencies. 
In that connection, I hope that my 
Senate colleagues will not deem me to be 
immodest when I point out that in 1957 
I helped to frame, and the Senate passed 
without a dissenting vote, what was 
called the Financial Institutions Act of 
1957, which contained the following pro- 
visions to strengthen the supervisory 
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powers of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the Federal Reserve Board, and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion: 

First. Section 22(b) of title I, section 
23(f) of title II, and section 27(a) of 
title III required the president and 
cashier of any insured bank to notify 
immediately the appropriate Federal 
banking agency of any single transaction 
involving the purchase or sale of 10 per- 
cent of a bank’s stock. 

Second. Section 23 of title I, section 
23(g) of title II, and section 27(b) of 
title III required the record owner of 
stock in any insured bank to notify the 
appropriate Federal banking agency of 
the name of the beneficial or equitable 
owner of more than 5 percent of the 
bank’s stock. The record owner was 
also required to report any change in the 
stockholdings by such beneficial or 
equitable owner. 

Third. Section 29 of title I and sec- 
tion 29 of title II strengthened the pro- 
cedure for the removal of any director 
or officer of a national bank or a State 
member bank who “has violated or is 
violating any law relating to such bank 
or has engaged or is engaging in unsafe 
and unsound practices.” 

Fourth. Section 29 of title III 
strengthened the procedures for termi- 
nating insurance of nonmember insured 
banks which have engaged in unsafe or 
unsound practices. 

Fifth. Section 30(a) of title III pro- 
vided that depositors of an insured bank 
would be paid promptly when a bank 
had been closed for any purpose. 

Sixth. Section 48(c) of title I, section 
24(c) of title II, and section 8(b) of title 
III authorized the Comptroller, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation to require 
any bank under their supervision to have 
an independent audit, whenever the 
Federal banking agency deemed it neces- 
sary. 

Numerous authorities on banking de- 
clared that the Financial Institutions Act 
of 1957 which not only made numerous 
recommendations for new legislation but 
codified all existing legislation and re- 
pealed all obsolete provisions, was the 
most notable bill on the subject which 
the Senate had passed since the Federal 
Reserve Act of 1913. Several members 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, to which the bill was re- 
ferred, raised many objections to the 
bill, and it was permitted to die in com- 
mittee. 

With that experience in mind, I natu- 
rally did not undertake that vast job 
again, but I have derived some personal 
satisfaction from the fact that nearly 
all of the banking legislation that has 
been sent to the Senate from the House 
side, since the Financial Institutions Act 
of 1957 was killed, was taken out of that 
bill or based on it, like the bill to require 
notification of changes in bank owner- 
ship and control which was passed last 
summer. Now, there are indications 
that some more provisions will be taken 
out of that bill if the Congress decides 
to strengthen the power of banking su- 
pervisory agencies. 
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THE SELMA, ALA., SITUATION AND 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN HOSPITAL 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the 
American people have been roused as at 
few times in their history by the brutal 
and shameful attacks on civil rights dem- 
onstrators in Selma, Ala. 

They have been anguished and sick- 
ened by the senseless assault on peaceful 
Negro demonstrators, in which State 
troopers employed tear gas and riot clubs 
and bullwhips and ropes. And they cried 
out in shame and anger when four white 
vigilantes clubbed down three visiting 
clergymen, inflicting mortal injuries on 
the Reverend James Reeb, of Boston. 

“Can such things really happen in 
America?” people have asked themselves. 
Unfortunately, the events in Selma have 
not been some terrible nightmare which 
will pass away when we wake up on the 
morrow. This is reality. These things 
have happened. And we must proceed 
to deal with them forthwith. 

I am in wholehearted sympathy with 
those citizens who have been impatient 
for action. I share the feelings of the 
picketers who have taken up vigils be- 
fore the White House and who have par- 
ticipated in sympathy demonstrations 
in every part of the country. But I must 
say that it is a dangerous oversimplifica- 
tion to believe that the President can 
solve everything by dispatching troops 
or Federal marshals to Selma. 

The Justice Department, the FBI, and 
representatives of the President are 
present in Selma, and they are working 
day and night to prevent a recurrence of 
the violence, to protect the rights of the 
demonstrators, and to create a situation 
in which no man, because of his race or 
color, can be denied the right to vote by 
bigoted local officials. 

The important thing that all America 
must remember, although I know it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to keep it in 
mind in such a situation, is that the Fed- 
eral Government must work within the 
frame of the law. 

Everything that can be done under ex- 
isting law, short of sending troops in as 
had to be done in Little Rock some years 
ago, is being done. 

And the President has given us a firm 
assurance that he will send in Federal 
marshals and troops if this must be done, 
if this seems the only way to protect the 
people from further harm and injustice. 

Attorney General Nicholas Katzen- 
bach’s announcement that troopers 
guilty of employing violence against dem- 
onstrators would be prosecuted under 
Federal law not only establishes a dra- 
matic precedent; in my opinion it will do 
far more to prevent further instances 
of police brutality in the South than 
any number of troops and Federal mar- 
shals. It is an edict that will give pause 
to every policeman or State trooper or 
local or State official who believes that 
the best way to deal with civil rights 
demonstrators is to club them down. 

Those responsible for these outrages 
have received no satisfaction for their 
cause from the President. 

Rather the President, with his dramat- 
ic appearance before a joint session of 
Congress, has focused the attention of 
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the world on the real causes of the ter- 
rible problem in Alabama and on his 
proposed solution to insure that people 
will not have to demonstrate and march 
and suffer injury simply to attain the 
most elementary right of all Americans, 
the right to register and vote in all 
elections. 

Our course of action right now lies in 
the courts; in the full prosecution of 
those who have inflicted injury on 
others; in the full utilization of the pro- 
visions of earlier Civil Rights Acts; and 
in new and stronger legislation to assure 
and protect the voting rights of all citi- 
zens; legislation which the President has 
now called for. 

Our course of action also lies in mobi- 
lizing all the resources of conciliation. 

Let us all hope that reason and justice 
will prevail and that Selma will not be- 
come another Little Rock. 

Let us hope that the conscience of the 
people of Selma and of Alabama will re- 
assert itself, so that those who disap- 
prove but who have remained silent will 
be encouraged to speak up, while those 
who have condoned the brutality and 
even those who have participated in it 
will pause to refiect on the consequences 
of their action—for themselves, for their 
community, and for our Nation as a 
whole. 

In the tremendous volume of mail that 
I have received on the Selma and the 
civil rights problem in general, literally 
hundreds of my correspondents have 
asked the question: “What can I do to 
help?” 

In answer to these many queries, I 
would like to give one example of the 
way in which individual Americans are 
helping and where others might assist 
them in the cause of racial justice. 

I am speaking of the Good Samaritan 
Hospital in this same city of Selma. 
This hospital has figured prominently in 
the news of the last 10 days, because it 
provided medical care for the majority 
of the those injured in the voting rights 
demonstrations. 

One wonders what would have hap- 
pened to the injured without this hos- 
pital, for of the 2 other hospitals in 
Selma, 1 admits no Negroes and the 
other has only 13 beds reserved for 
Negroes. 

This to me is one of the most appalling 
examples of the problems faced by Ne- 
groes in the South—the fact that a man 
can be denied the care of a doctor or the 
services of a hospital on the basis of his 
race. 

The story of the Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital in Selma was told to me by its presi- 
dent, Father John Crowley, during a visit 
with me last week. I believe that it de- 
serves retelling to as wide an audience 
as possible. 

The hospital was established more 
than 20 years ago by the Fathers of St. 
Edmund, with the able assistance of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph, to meet the de- 
Plorable lack of medical facilities for 
Negroes in the Selma area. 

Total support for the hospital came 
from voluntary contributions solicited 
throughout the country, and including 
donations from those who set up and 
operate the hospital. 
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The hospital has never received any 
local support from the United Fund in 
the area. The argument that this is be- 
cause it is a sectarian institution is a 
spurious one, because only 1 percent 
of the local population is Catholic. 

The Good Samaritan Hospital is open 
to all, but 98 or 99 percent of its patients 
are Negro, most of whom are financially 
unable to meet large or, for that matter, 
even small medical and hospital bills. Of 
the 2,300 patients treated last year, only 
70 had Blue Cross insurance. 

One of the few bright spots of inter- 
racial cooperation in Selma is the inte- 
grated medical staff of 32 doctors and 
dentists who serve all three of its hos- 
pitals. Four of these are Negroes, and 
many of the white doctors are native 
Southerners. 

On March 7, in implementing the dis- 
aster plan which had been prepared in 
case of violence, all the doctors, white 
and Negro, came in and worked together 
to treat those injured in the voting rights 
demonstrations. 

The work of the Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital must be continued and expanded, 
not merely for Selma, but for the many 
areas of the South which still desperately 
need hospitals which make their medical 
services available to all citizens. How- 
ever, the Good Samaritan Hospital faces 
serious financial problems. 

As Father Crowley explained to me, 
they obtained a Hill-Burton grant of 
$664,000 from the Federal Government 
last year which enabled them to con- 
struct a new 69-bed hospital and to de- 
molish the old wooden frame building 
which had been used earlier. In addi- 
tion, the hospital has provided facilities 
for 40 elderly patients. 

In order to obtain these Federal funds, 
the hospital had to match the grant with 
$486,000 of its own. Being dependent 
upon private contributions, such a sum 
of money was, of course, not available 
and had to be borrowed from a bank. 

The situation facing Father Crowley 
and the hospital now is that it appears 
impossible to continue operating on vol- 
untary contributions alone. The cost of 
running a hospital continues to increase, 
and Father Crowley estimates that in the 
coming year his hospital will face an 
operating loss of at least $110,000. In 
addition, of course, there remains the 
$450,000 bank loan and its interest to 
be paid off. 

Thus, the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
one of the few concrete manifestations 
of racial good will in Selma, needs help. 
And this is the kind of assistance which 
Americans all over the country can pro- 
vide. 

In an area with a Negro population of 
40 or 50 percent, it is imperative that the 
facilities and services of such a hospital 
be available. 

The hospital has also done a great 
deal of charity work. While such a thing 
cannot of course be expressed simply in 
monetary terms, it is significant to note 
that over the years $893,590 has been 
given to charity programs. And of this, 
an estimated $295,000 has been in the 
form of salaries which the Sisters who 
work with the hospital have donated to 
this work. 
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Significant, too, is the training school 
for practical nurses which has been set 
up in connection with the Good Samar- 
itan Hospital. This is the first school of 
its kind in Alabama, and it has gradu- 
ated over 300 Negro practical nurses. 

Also, in employing many local Negroes 
at a decent wage, the hospital directly 
offers some Selma citizens a way out of 
what otherwise might be a hopeless eco- 
nomic mire. 

While the hospital has adopted a policy 
prohibiting participation in street dem- 
onstrations by hospital personnel, they 
have been until just a few days ago the 
only white group in Selma to take a 
stand on the civil rights demonstrations. 

Their contributions to the quest for 
racial justice and a better life for the 
Negro have taken many forms and have 
attempted to reach to the source of the 
problem. 

To those Americans who have asked 
the question, “What can I do to help in 
Selma?” I would like to suggest that one 
of the most effective ways in which they 
can express their condemnation of the 
brutal treatment of civil rights demon- 
strators in Selma, and of the continued 
denial of voting rights to the Negro citi- 
zens of Alabama, would be to send their 
contributions to the Good Samaritan 
Hospital—this hospital which, in a sea 
of violence and prejudice and irrational 
hatred, has for many years now func- 
tioned as an oasis of good will and 
brotherhood. 

And, if they wish to earmark their 
contributions in memory of the martyred 
Rev. James Reeb, as Cardinal Spell- 
man of New York did last Friday in pre- 
senting a generous donation of $10,000 
to the Good Samaritan Hospital, a 
double purpose will be served by them. 


CENTRAL UTAH PROJECT FUNDS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
people of Utah were understandably 
shocked and disappointed when it was 
learned that no funds were included in 
the President’s budget to initiate con- 
struction of the Bonneville unit of the 
central Utah project, as had been antici- 
pated. The failure to budget the needed 
funds is difficult to understand in light 
of the great need for the project. In 
the words of Utah’s former Governor, 
George D. Clyde, “The central Utah 
project is the key to development of 
Utah’s resources for the next 100 years. 
Without it, Utah can never get the bene- 
fit of its share of the Colorado River, our 
last major water resource.” 

The many years of investigation and 
preparation preliminary to construction 
are virtually complete. The Bureau of 
Reclamation has completed its definite 
plan report; the Central Utah Water 
Conservancy District was organized over 
a year ago as the instrument necessary 
for the negotiation of a repayment con- 
tract; and an executed and valid repay- 
ment contract is expected early next 
winter. Construction, therefore, can 
commence in the early spring if the 
necessary funds can be obtained. 

I have previously inserted into the 
Record a copy of a letter from the man- 
ager of the Central Utah Water Conserv- 
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ancy District, and a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Utah Water and Power 
Board, both urging the appropriation of 
funds and the early commencement of 
construction of the Bonneville unit of 
the central Utah project. At this point 
I would like to include additional letters 
and resolutions I have received from the 
Utah Water Users Association, the Sevier 
River Water Users, Inc., the Upper Colo- 
rado River Commission, and the Utah 
State Association of Counties. Each of 
these responsible organizations points up 
the need and importance of the central 
Utah project and the urgency of obtain- 
ing funds this year to initiate construc- 
tion of the Bonneville unit. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UTAH WATER USERS ASSOCIATION, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, March 7, 1965. 
Senator WALLAcE F. BENNETT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: It is needless to say that 
Utah was sadly disappointed when the Presi- 
dent of the United States failed to put any 
money in his budget request for the con- 
struction of the Bonneville unit of the cen- 
tral Utah project. 

After many, many years of negotiating in 
the dividing of the Colorado River waters 
between the four Upper Basin States, which 
was a gigantic job and took many years to 
come to a satisfactory agreement, and after 
the much detailed work and engineering 
which has taken place during the last 10 or 
12 years by the Bureau of Reclamation and 
other agencies with the Government and the 
State of Utah, a seven-county conservancy 
district has been organized according to law, 
with authority vested in it to do business 
with the Federal Government on a repay- 
ment contract and to take care of all of the 
necessary work pertaining to the completion 
of the Bonneville unit of the central Utah 
project. 

The central Utah project was approved by 
Congress and the first unit of the central 
Utah project has been constructed in the 
Vernal area; namely, the Steineker Draw 
Reservoir and diversion works. The Bonne- 
ville unit is now ready for allocation of 
money so that the project can now be de- 
veloped and built. 

Mr. Prank Clinton, director of region IV 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, tells us that 
all of the engineering and detailed work has 
been completed and contracts can be signed 
up for the Bonneville unit this winter with 
construction work to begin early in the 
spring of 1966. The big job is to convince 
the President of the United States of the 
necessity of his support in helping to get 
this money approved through Congress. 

The Utah water users of the State of Utah, 
and particularly in the area involved in the 
Bonneville unit of the central Utah project, 
are in dire need of supplemental water to 
take care of the agricultural needs, water for 
culinary purposes to take care of the explod- 
ing population of our State, for the develop- 
ment of our resources in the State which 
will help considerably toward the national 
defense of our Nation, and for industry, not 
mentioning what it will do for recreation and 
fish and wildlife in our State. 

As water users of the State of Utah, we 
certainly solicit the combined efforts of all 
departments of the United States who are 
responsible for the reclamation and water 
conservation development within our State 
and the arid West. 

We are soliciting the efforts of our US. 
Senators and Congressmen who are deeply 
interested in the development of our water 
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resources throughout the arid West. We 
urgently pray for your wholehearted assist- 
ance in helping us to bring about the con- 
struction and development of the Bonne- 
ville unit of the central Utah project which 
will take care of a portion of our share of 
the waters allocated to the State of Utah 
under the 1948 compact. 

We shall also appreciate very much your 
help and support in influencing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to support this 
most worthy project in a future budget or 
an omnibus bill to present to Congress this 
year so that we might obtain the necessary 
money for an early start in 1966 on the con- 
struction of the Bonneville unit of the 
central Utah project. 

Thanking you in advance for your many 
favors, we remain 

Very truly yours, 
UTAH WATER USERS ASSOCIATION, 
EDWARD H. SOUTHWICK, 
President. 
T. W. JENSEN, 
Secretary-Manager. 
RICHFIELD, UTAH, 
March 1, 1965. 
Hon. WaLLacR F. BENNETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BENNETT: The attached res- 
olution was unanimously passed at the an- 
ao meeting of the Sevier River Water Users, 

c. 

Members of the incorporation feel that 
the central Utah project is the most impor- 
tant water project to the State of Utah. In 
our opinion it is imperative that construc- 
tion on the Central Utah project be contin- 
ued and that funds be established during 
fiscal year 1966 to initiate the construction 
of works on the Bonneville unit, 

The economic condition of the Sevier 
River Valley has through water shortages 
progressively deteriorated. Our only salva- 
tion to restore a sound economy is through 
both the initial and ultimate phase of the 
central Utah project. 

We, therefore, request your full and imme- 
diate support in obtaining an appropriation 
of construction funds for the central Utah 
project. 

Very truly yours, 
SEVIER RIVER WATER USERS, INC. 
LAMAR A. DASTRUP, President. 
RESOLUTION OF SEVIER RIVER WATER USERS, 

INC., IN SUPPORT OF APPROPRIATION OF 

FUNDS BY THE 89TH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION, 

FOR CONTINUING CONSTRUCTION ON THE 

cork UTAH PROJECT ON THE BONNEVILLE 

NIT 


Whereas the initial phase of the central 
Utah project has been authorized and work 
completed on the Vernal unit; and 

Whereas the Bonneville unit is an impor- 
tant segment of a plan for the diversion, 
storage, and transbasin conveyance of waters 
of the Colorado River into the Bonneville 
Basin, the salvage and beneficial use of water 
being lost by evaporation, the maintenance 
of water at a quality suitable for sustained 
use, for electric power generation, recreation, 
fish and wildlife enhancement, and flood 
control; and 

Whereas the Bonneville unit will provide 
the facilities by which essential additional 
waters can be delivered to the Sevier River 
Basin; and 

Whereas the economy of the Sevier River 
Basin has been seriously affected by the lack 
of a stable and consistent water supply; and 

Whereas the economies in the counties of 
the Sevier River Valley will be greatly en- 
hanced by this additional source of water: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Sevier River Water Users, 
Inc., at their annual meeting in Richfield on 
February 19, 1965, Does hereby urge the U.S. 
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Congress to appropriate $3,500,000 for the 
initiation of construction of the Bonneville 
unit of the central Utah project in fiscal 
year 1966; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States; Director of the Bureau of the Budget; 
Secretary of the Interior; Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Reclamation; members of the 
congressional delegation of the State of 
Utah; Hon. Calvin L. Rampton, Governor of 
the State of Utah; Commissioner of the Up- 
per Colorado River Commission; and other 
interested parties. 

Approved: 

Lamar A. DASTRUP, 
President. 
Attest: 
F. DWIGHT MALMGREN, 
Secretary. 


UPPER COLORADO RIVER COMMISSION, 

Salt Lake City, Utah, March 11, 1965. 
Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BENNETT: Enclosed is a copy 
of a resolution adopted unanimously by the 
Upper Colorado River Commission at a spe- 
cial meeting held in Denver, Colo., on March 
5, 1965. 

This resolution requests the U.S. Congress 
to appropriate funds for continuing the con- 
struction of the initial phase of the central 
Utah project, a very important integral part 
of the Colorado River storage project. 

Anything that you can do to attain the ob- 
jective of the resolution will be appreciated 
by the Upper Colorado River Commission and 
its member States, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ivan V. GOSLIN, 
Executive Director. 


RESOLUTION BY UPPER COLORADO RIVER COM- 
MISSION IN SUPPORT OF APPROPRIATIONS OF 
FUNDS BY THE 89TH CONGRESS, lsT SES- 
SION, FOR CONSTRUCTION OF THE BONNEVILLE 
UNIT OF THE CENTRAL UTAH PROJECT 


Whereas the States of the Upper Colorado 
River Commission have traditionally worked 
for development of the water resources of the 
basin and have given unified support to the 
early construction of participating projects; 
and 

Whereas, the central Utah project, initial 
phase, was authorized for construction as a 
participating project of the Colorado River 
storage project by the Colorado River Stor- 
age Project Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 105), 9 years 
ago; and 

Whereas construction since authorization 
of the project by the Congress of the United 
States has moved forward on the storage 
units and participating projects in a progres- 
sive manner with several of the projects com- 
pleted and others nearing completion; and 

Whereas the central Utah project is the 
largest and most complex of the authorized 
participating projects requiring construction 
in separate units, the first of which was the 
Vernal unit; and 

Whereas the Bonneville unit is the next in 
line for construction, not as a new start, but 
as a continuation of the initial construction 
which commenced with the Vernal unit; and 

Whereas the Central Utah Water Conserv- 
ancy district was created on March 2, 1964, 
1 year ago, by order of the Fourth Judicial 
District Court of Utah to act as the legal 
agency to contract with the Secretary of the 
Interior for repayment of reimbursable costs 
of the project; and 

Whereas the Central Utah Water Conserv- 
ancy District is currently negotiating a re- 
payment contract with the Secretary of the 
Interior and expects to have the contract 
signed by early fall; and 
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Whereas, the definite plan report on the 
Bonneville unit of the central Utah project 
has been made available to the Central Utah 
Water Conservancy District and it appears 
that sufficient progress has been made in all 
areas of planning and preconstruction to 
justify an amount of $3,630,000 as shown in 
the report for construction purposes on the 
Bonneville unit for the first construction 
year: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Upper Colorado River 
Commission, at a special meeting of the 
commission held in Denver, Colo., on March 
5, 1965, hereby requests the U.S. Congress 
to appropriate funds for the fiscal year 1966 
for construction on the Bonneville unit of 
the central Utah project as set forth in the 
definite plan report; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Secretary of the Interior, Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, members of the 
congressional delegations of the upper basin 
States, members of the congressional Appro- 
priation Committees, and other interested 


parties. 
Iva. V. Gostin, 
Executive Director. 


RESOLUTION OF CENTRAL UTAH PROJECT, UTAH 
STATE ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES, SALT LAKE 
City, UTAH 


Whereas the development of water re- 
sources within the State of Utah is of vital 
concern to the people of this State; and 

Whereas there presently exists in central 
Utah an excellent opportunity for the devel- 
opment of a vast water resource through the 
central Utah project; and 

Whereas this development would provide 
municipal, industrial, and irrigation water in 
large quantities and would make possible a 
greater agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment of the central Utah region; and 

Whereas the orderly development of the 
central Utah project would result in making 
available some 79,000 acre-feet of water for 
municipal and industrial needs and would 
generate and sustain some 50,000 jobs and 
result in an increase of the tax revenue of up 
to $65 million per year; and 

Whereas the central Utah project would 
directly benefit the largest population center 
of the State of Utah; and 

Whereas citizens in the area to be directly 
benefited by the central Utah project have 
already formed a conservation unit and are 
ready to obligate themselves to repay the cost 
of the project; and 

Whereas it is vitally necessary that the 
people of Utah obtain the the support of the 
Utah congressional delegation in Washing- 
ton and the National Association of Counties, 
for, this all important undertaking: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Utah Association of Coun- 
ties assembled in convention this 3d day of 
February 1965, That this body go on record 
as urging the development of the central 
Utah project and this body further urges 
the Utah congressional delegation and the 
National Association of Counties to actively 
support this all-important undertaking and 
to exert their influence on the appropriate 
congressional committees to the end that an 
adequate appropriation be obtained for the 
Bonneville unit of the central Utah project 
in order that an orderly development of the 
project may immediately commence; be it 
further 

Resolved, By this body that copies of this 
resolution be sent to each member of the 
Utah congressional delegation and to the 
office of National Association of Counties. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on March 
5, 1965, I spoke at John Winthrop House, 
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Harvard College, on American foreign 
policy. I ask unanimous consent that 
my remarks be inserted into the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
(Address by U.S. Senator HUGH SCOTT) 


The 1964 presidential election had an im- 
pact on the fabric of American politics out 
of proportion to any election in my memory. 
Last month at Yale I spoke of the political 
parties themselves. Tonight let’s consider 
the effect of that election—and its after- 
math—on our national policies, specifically 
American foreign policy. 

An American presidential election is tradi- 
tionally a time for leaders of opinion to de- 
bate public policies. At its best this dialog 
gives the citizens of our constitutional re- 
public an opportunity to choose between per- 
sons and policies. At its worst it becomes a 
verbal shooting match where public policy is 
obscured by name calling. Advocates of both 
parties in 1964 relied too much on invective 
and philippics. 

Instead of offering America a choice last 
fall, the Republican Party's national candi- 
dates offered a faint echo of a time that never 
really was and, as the American voters so 
decisively affirmed, never really will be. 

Around the fringes of the official campaign 
swirled the radicals, to whom extremism was 
synonymous with liberty, and for whom a 
presidential campaign was an opportunity to 
play fearful charades around the theme of 
nuclear terror. That the administration re- 
sponded with an equally terrifying TV com- 
mercial only exacerbated the shamefulness 
of the substitution of fear for reason. 

When the ballots were counted on Novem- 
ber 3d, President Johnson's landslide vic- 
tory carried in Democratic Party candidates 
far down the line, and often without regard 
to the qualifications of those fortuitously 
elected. In Congress this gave the Demo- 
crats better than two-to-one control and 
totally deprived them of any excuse for 
legislative errors. 

It left the Republican Party, not only as a 
numerical minority, but as a party with the 
debilitating weakness of a false image that 
had been burned into the minds of our 
citizens. Many Americans today wrongly 
believe that the Republican Party would 
withdraw diplomatic recognition from the 
Soviet Union on a whim, wrongly believe 
that Republicans are opposed to the nuclear 
test ban treaty, wrongly believe that Repub- 
licans seriously propose to withdraw from 
the United Nations when U.N. votes go 
against the United States. 

This false image results as much from the 
intransigence of those who perpetrated the 
reactionary planks in the 1964 Republican 
platform as it does from the conduct of the 
campaign itself. 

But if Republicans lost the votes last 
November 3, the Nation lost even more. 

Our system of government depends on the 
two party system for a continuing dialogue 
on public policy, foreign or domestic. But 
when we have what appears to be a one- 
and-a-half party system, the dialogue lags. 

Look at the effect on current foreign 
policy. 

SUPPORT OF VIETNAM POLICY 

Republicans in Congress support President 
Johnson on his recent positions on Vietnam. 
We are ready to endorse every step to 
strengthen the Nation’s policies to deter and 
defeat aggressors. 

We believe that this Nation has a commit- 
ment not to permit the subjugation of 14 
million South Vietnamese people to Com- 
munist rule. Should we withdraw from 


Vietnam, the next line of defense becomes 
Thailand and Malaysia. And after that 
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India, Japan, and the Philippines, The U.S. 
did not seek this dirty war in an obscure 
corner of Asia, but we have the ability, re- 
sources, and will power to dig in and hold 
the line against Chinese Communist expan- 
sionism, 

Moreover, peace and freedom are corner- 
stones of American foreign policy. President 
Eisenhower often described his willingness 
to “walk the extra mile for peace.” I believe 
President Johnson shares that view. 

But when Republicans declared their al- 
legiance to the strengthened moves in Viet- 
nam, some of the more addle-brained politi- 
cal commentators responded with the knee- 
jerk charge, “War Hawks.” Those are the 
same writers who periodically lecture Re- 
publicans on the need for bipartisan support 
of foreign policy. This time those com- 
mentators failed to deliver that lecture to 
the “‘neo-isolationist” members of the Demo- 
cratic Party who seem to be afflicted with 
withdrawn symptoms and who are under- 
cutting the President badly on his Vietnam 
stance. 

But if the loyal opposition has trouble 
giving credit where credit is due—on Viet- 
nam—it has increasing problems conducting 
a dialog in areas of foreign policy where 
the National Administration should be criti- 
cized: in (1) its failure to rally free world 
support, and in (2) its belated attempts to 
inform the American people about what was 
going on in Vietnam. 


FREE WORLD SUPPORT 


Our problems in Vietnam have been ag- 
gravated severely by the fact that free world 
nations seem to be dragging their feet in this 
very important confrontation that involves 
the future of the free world. 

The reluctance of free world nations to 
participate not only hampers the American 
military effort, but it provides fodder for the 
neo-isolationist claque in the United States 
who warn against “going it alone.” 

It is startling to realize that some na- 
tions which are directly in the line of fire 
from Vietnam are barely lifting a finger to 
help. Neither are some of our most impor- 
tant European allies. 

The United States has 24,000 troops in 
South Vietnam and is spending $2 million 
per day. But all the free world nations com- 
bined are contributing less than 3,000 people, 
almost all of them either civilians or non- 
combat military personnel. 

This lack of visible support has come about 
in part because of the failure of recent Na- 
tional Administrations in Washington to pro- 
vide leadership necessary to hold free world 
nations together as a viable force for freedom 
everywhere. 

For instance: 

1, Our allies point out that too often in 
the past when they were ready to resist ag- 
gression, the United States was nowhere to 
be found. The United States took a position 
of neutrality in 1961 and 1962 when In- 
donesia’s Sukarno blustered and blackmailed 
the Dutch out of West New Guinea. This 
probably explains why the Netherlands today 
is contributing almost nothing to the fight 
in South Vietnam. Similar U.S. backings- 
away occurred when Egypt was harassing the 
British in southern Arabia and when Indo- 
nesia was and is threatening Malaysia. 

2. U.S. policies often seem inconsistent 
and contradictory to our allies. The U.S. 
Government undertook a gigantic wheat sale 
to the Soviet Union at the very moment when 
we were objecting to West European trade 
with Red China. Two years ago Moise 
Tshombe seemed to be our bitter enemy in 
Africa and today he is a staunch ally. And 
the U.S. acquiescence to the neutralization 
of Laos caused the wave of disillusion among 
people in Southeast Asia who stood ready to 
resist Communist aggression. 
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3. Our Government has seemed almost 
blind to newly developing problems, with 
which it later had to deal on a crash basis. 

In 1963 the U.S. Ambassador to Panama 
resigned with dire warnings of trouble to 
come. But those warnings were so com- 
pletely ignored that no replacement for him 
was sent to Panama until the riots and flag- 
burnings 6 months later. 

Our Government was late in participating 
in the developing Cyprus crisis which in- 
volved several of our NATO allies. 

Our weak-kneed policies in the Middle 
East have helped create the breeding ground 
for dictators like Nasser of Egypt. Nasser 
has lifted his sights beyond Israel and 
Yemen. He is now fishing in the troubled 
waters of the Congo and has brought off a 
fairly effective blackmail operation against 
West Germany. 

The Middle East situation provides also 
an illustration of the Nation's need for a 
strong loyal opposition. Last January the 
Republicans in the House of Representatives 
voted solidly to deny surplus agricultural 
products to Egypt and they carried along 
enough Democrats to win the vote. A few 
weeks later the House voted again and, 
when 41 Democrats switched their votes, the 
ban was wiped out, The White House pro- 
vided us with an awesome display of its 
voting strength in the House and an un- 
happy illustration of its misreading of the 
long-term interests of the United States. 

4. The United States is in serious trouble 
with its allies in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Our friends in Western 
Europe need to be treated more like partners 
than like satellites. And they continue to 
chafe under the Johnson administration’s 
pressure for a multilateral nuclear force 
which does nothing to meet our allies’ de- 
sires for more participation in the decision 
to use nuclear weapons. 

AMERICAN PUBLIC SUPPORT 

Here at home, the American people are 
still not sure of the problems we face, the 
issues that are at stake, and the commit- 
ments we have made or failed to make. 

Our foreign office and military officials have 
said at different times in the past that we 
were in Vietnam to win, that the troops 
would be home before long, that we need 
merely a strong central government in Viet- 
nam, and that fortified hamlets are the 
solution. 

The contradictions and confusion of the 
past have come back to haunt the Govern- 
ment today when it needs and should be 
getting public support for its position in 
Vietnam. 

When Republicans demanded more infor- 
mation, they were either lectured on the 
news stands as to the need for bipartisan 
support of foreign policy or were labeled as 
war hawks. 

Today the neoisolationists are having a 
field day with the misinformation or lack of 
information of a year or two years ago. 

In our system of government, a constitu- 
tional republic, the people delegate author- 
ity to elected officials. But the success of 
any major governmental venture—including 
the making of war and the waging of peace— 
depends for its ultimate success on public 
understanding and support. 

Our people should understand the scope 
of American global commitments. Our 
Government should make it clear that our 
efforts in southeast Asia are not alone to 
contain the spread of communism, but to 
inhibit Chinese national imperialism, wheth- 
er it spreads out under the fan of Commu- 
nist ideology or under any other guise. 

The American people should know—just 
as our allies and our enemies should know— 
what is American foreign policy. Only then 
can the Government call upon the people 
to endorse the hard decisions. 
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The late Sir Winston Churchill said, at a 
critical juncture: 

“If you will not fight for the right when 
you can easily win without bloodshed; if you 
will not fight when your victory will be sure 
and not too costly; you may come to the mo- 
ment when you will have to fight with all 
the odds against you and only a precarious 
chance of survival. There may even be a 
worse case. You may have to fight when 
there is no hope of victory, because it is 
better to perish than live as slaves.” 

Churchill titled the last paragraph of his 
last volume of his memoirs on World War 
II: “How the great democracies triumphed 
and so were able to resume the follies which 
had so nearly cost them their lives.” 

Let us pray that we get out—and stay 
out—of that category. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY: A 
DEFINITION 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, February 22, 1965, I spoke at 
Jonathan Edwards College, Yale Univer- 
sity, on the state of the Republican Party 
today. I ask unanimous consent that 
the speech be inserted into the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY: A DEFINITION 
(Address by U.S. Senator HUGH SCOTT) 


The head of the fanatic Minutemen, who 
is now organizing an “underground army,” 
wrote recently: 

“In all the conservative movement you 
cannot find another organization that 
worked harder than the Minutemen to elect 
(the Republican presidential and vice-presi- 
dential candidates in 1964). * * * Literally 
millions of pieces of campaign literature 
were distributed by our members. Our 
members worked as volunteers in many local 
Republican headquarters.” 

Kent Courtney, of New Orleans, segrega- 
tionist publisher and a leader of the John 
Birch Society, reports that he distributed 
1,029,000 pamphlets for the Republican 
national candidates in 1964. This followed 
the pattern of his publications issued prior 
to the primary elections, which carried such 
titles as, “Nelson Rockefeller, the Inter- 
national Socialist,” “Where Scranton Really 
Stands,” and “The Soft-on-Communism 
Record of Richard Nixon.” 

Mrs. Clare B. Williams Shanks, former 
assistant chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, was an alternate delegate 
from Florida at the Republican National 
Convention last summer. She recently said: 

“T had those fanatics point their fingers at 
my chest and say, ‘You must be a Com- 
munist.’ At the San Francisco convention, 
those of us who were for Scranton or any 
other moderate were told we'd better not go 
home again.” 

Is that the Republican Party? No it is not. 

Despite the fact that frustrated irresponsi- 
bles who never before had their activities dig- 
nified by a regular political party (much less 
a share in leadership) infiltrated into the 
rankes of respectable conservatives, and de- 
spite the contribution of those irresponsibles 
to the worst defeat any major candidates for 
President ever suffered, they are not the Re- 
publican Party. 

Rather those are the people whom our re- 
surgent party has relegated to live with their 
frustrations. And I am here today—as a 
former Republican National Chairman, as a 
U.S. Senator, and as a concerned citizen, to 
ask you for your help. 

Let me tell you what the Republican Party 
really is: 

Ours is the party of Abraham Lincoln, of 
Theodore Roosevelt and of millions of other 
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Americans who have helped it shape a rec- 
ord for progress in America and the world. 

Ours is the party that has not only made 
policy when in national office, but is today 
prodding the other party into being more re- 
sponsive to the needs of the Nation through 
our role as loyal opposition. 

Ours is the party that stands for a foreign 
policy of the type hammered out during 8 
years under President Eisenhower. I refer 
particularly to the achievements of men like 
John Foster Dulles, Christian Herter and 
Henry Cabot Lodge who brought to American 
foreign policy a matchless dedication to the 
preservation of the strength of free world in- 
stitutions. 

Today our party cannot accept, as con- 
sistent with our responsibility, an adminis- 
tration foreign policy that is sterile of new 
thoughts and inept in the implementation 
of old plans. Outnumbered two to one in 
congressional committees, Republicans are 
frequently impelled to offer foreign policy 
proposals from the floor of the House or Sen- 
ate. While those are arenas which may not 
be noted for their more careful consideration 
of such complex proposals, they certainly 
are more productive of ideas than are ema- 
nating these days from the lumpy sofas of 
the State Department. 

Ours is the party that stands for a do- 
mestic policy of responsibility in economic 
planning and in opposition to the currently 
popular euphoric theses that through debt 
We guarantee unbroken future prosperity or 
through reckless spending we outwit and 
outlaw the business cycle. 

This year alone Republicans in the U.S. 
Senate have demonstrated the vital role to 
be played by a responsible minority. Suc- 
cessful Republican amendments delayed the 
closing of 11 Veterans Administration hos- 
pitals and other facilities, created incentives 
for doctors and dentists in sections of the 
country—particularly rural areas—where 
there is a shortage of medical assistance, 
and provided for termination of an authori- 
zation for the United States to carry out its 
treaty obligations under the International 
Coffee Agreement if Congress determines that 
an unwarranted increase in the price of 
coffee has occurred. 

Ours is the party that provably stands for 
civil rights progress, the party that made 
possible the civil rights gains of 1957, 1960 
and 1964. The advance of human dignity 
in the United States accelerated rapidly dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administration and has 
progressed steadily since then under the 
prodding of Republican Governors, Senators 
and Representatives, 

One of the saddest outgrowths of the past 
presidential campaign was the public mis- 
conception that the Republican Party was 
opposed to civil rights. Here the record of 
Republicans in both houses is unquestion- 
ably superior to the Democratic record. I 
Was an original cosponsor of the legislation 
that became the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
and I spent many a sleepless night as a 
civil rights Senate floor captain fighting the 
filibuster that threatened to kill that bill. 

With that background, let me say that 
the National Administration never would 
have introduced the civil rights legislation 
without constant Republican pressures in 
the first instance, and that the proposals 
would not be law today without Republi- 
cans’ active and wholly essential support. 
Indeed this latter statement was publicly 
acknowledged by administration leaders at 
the time. 

Ours is the party that stands for intelli- 
gent Government participation in areas of 
human needs. As the Republican Gover- 
nors recently identified those areas, they in- 
clude: old-age security, hospital and medi- 
cal care, decent living standards, public 
education, mental health, the needs of youth 
and full employment. 
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At the same time, Republicans are skepti- 
cal about the theory that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is the only level of government 
capable of dealing with human needs. Re- 
publicans believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment must not be allowed to usurp those 
duties when they can be performed as well 
or better at the local or State level. 

Finally, ours is the party that believes that 
private enterprise is capable of producing 
the national economic growth that keeps 
factories humming, puts people to work, and 
produces more goods and services at lower 
costs for the consumer. 

I am telling this to you for a special reason. 

I do not believe that the most serious 
setback to the Republican Party in 1964 was 
the defeat of its candidates for President 
and Vice President. There will be another 
election in 4 years, and still another 4 years 
hence, with ample opportunities for Repub- 
lican candidates to win those offices. 

In Congress, while we lost substantially in 
the House and Senate, I fully expect us to 
recover, starting in 1966. We have the can- 
didates, many of the same ones who were 
overrun by the 1964 landslide, who can win 
in the next congressional election. 

No, I believe the most serious effect of this 
election is to be found in what happened 
among younger people, many of whom were 
running for office as Republicans for the first 
time, and many of whom may never again 
have an opportunity, or perhaps a desire, to 
enter the lists. 

And I am most deeply concerned at the 
thousands—perhaps millions—of new voters 
who were discouraged from joining the Re- 
publican Party by the ineptitude and myopic 
attitudes of those who conducted the 1964 
campaign. The antics of the radical right- 
ists who attached themselves to our party 
without doubt both appalled and repelled 
these new voters. 

Ten years from now the Republican Party 
will not have as candidates for Congress some 
young men and women, unknown by name 
to us, who decided in 1964 not to join a 
party which inexplicably, seemed ashamed of 
its past and afraid of the future. 

Twenty years from now we will not have 
some candidates we might have had for the 
U.S. Senate and for governorships for the 
same reason. 

And 30 years from now we will have fewer 
talented people to choose from to run for 
President of the United States because of 
what happened in our party last fall. 

Here is the great tragedy of the past 
presidential election—that millions of Amer- 
icans believe that the party which helped 
draft and which certainly made possible the 
enactment of the present Civil Rights Act 
is against civil rights progress, that the party 
which gave the Supreme Court its Chief Jus- 
tice is in favor of impeaching the Chief 
Justice, that the party which contributed 
much of the thinking that created the 
United Nations wants to kick the U.N. out 
of the United States, that the party which 
opened the frontiers of our Nation, feared 
to advance the frontiers of national better- 
ment. 

And here is where you can help—you in 
the colleges and universities—to revive and 
invigorate the Republican Party at the level 
where it was hurt the most—at the people 
level. 

I urge you to help with this task, offer 
your services and work in the Republican 
Party, not alone for the sake of the party but 
for the sake of the Nation. Our society de- 
pends upon a government that is responsive 
and responsible. It will never be that way 
under a one-party system or under an ar- 
rangement when one party is a permanent 
majority. 

It is for the sake of representative govern- 
ment in America that I urge you to help me, 
and to help like-minded Americans, to 
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stimulate the Republican Party to regain the 
heights of greatness. 

For all our years, save one, we kept our eyes 
upon the limitless frontiers of opportunity. 
Briefly, during a tragic interval, our party 
seemed to look only backward toward a land 
that never was and never could have been, 
nor ever will be. Yet now we know again 
that there is “gold beyond the mountains.” 

Now it is the role of our party to resume its 
march toward the realization of our limitless 
opportunities, to participate proudly in the 
realization of the American dream. 


TRIBUTE TO BILL MAULDIN 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, Bill 
Mauldin, that incomparable artist and 
newspaperman, is covering his third war, 
in South Vietnam. Iam sure other Mem- 
bers were impressed as I was with his 
spectacular story of the night attack 
on Pleiku, the only newsman on the 
scene. Although many of us identify 
him with his famous World War II car- 
toons of Willie and Joe, we are fortunate 
that he took his camera and his writing 
skill to Southeast Asia along with his 
sketch pad. The fact that his son, a 
helicopter pilot, was on duty that night 
added to the drama of his report. 

The Chicago Sun-Times, Bill’s present 
employer, entitled its lead editorial on 
February 10, “Bill Mauldin,” and pro- 
vided an excellent account of the career 
of this man who has given us such pro- 
found, clever, and perceptive coverage 
of what is going on in Vietnam. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BL MAULDIN 

Bill Mauldin, 43 years old, has been draw- 
ing pictures since he was 3. He became a 
cartoonist at 17, a soldier at 18. His work in 
World War II as the “GI’s cartoonist’ made 
him famous. He is now covering his third 
war, in South Vietnam, this time with a 
camera and a typewriter in addition to his 
sketch pad. 

Mauldin’s work in World War II and in 
Korea showed his deep sense of identification 
with the rank and file soldiers in the front 
line. He caught the essence of the individual 
and took a perverse delight in puncturing 
the balloons of official pomposity. That 
sense, and the ability to strike to the core of 
what was going on, has never left him. It 
has become stronger in his Pulitzer Prize- 
studded career as an editorial cartoonist on 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch and, since June 
24, 1962, on the Chicago Sun-Times. 

Mauldin went to South Vietnam 2 weeks 
ago to find out what was going on in that 
part of the world. That his helicopter-pilot 
son was there was incidental. Mauldin 
wanted to know, firsthand, about South 
Vietnam. He found out in the night attack 
on Pleiku. 

His photographs of the action at Pleiku 
and his by-lined story (he was the only news- 
man on the scene) have been seen and read 
all over the United States. However, getting 
those pictures back to the United States was 
a major undertaking that involved the co- 
operation of many persons. 

Mauldin flew to Saigon after the battle 
at Pleiku was over and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System cooperated by making space 
for his undeveloped film in their dispatch 
pouch, which was scheduled for through 
transit to New York via San Francisco. A 
U.S. customs official cut through the red tape 
at San Francisco to open the CBS pouch and 
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extract Mauldin’s films for transit to Chicago. 
United Air Lines flew the film to Chicago and 


while the plane was en route United called 


its west coast office to learn the precise loca- 
tion of the film on the plane so it could be 
offloaded as swiftly as possible in Chicago. 

From the time Mauldin put his pictures 
aboard a plane in Saigon until they were 
being processed in the Sun-Times in Chicago 
was less than 36 hours. The whole operation 
was a triumph of cooperation between free 
enterprise corporations and the Government, 
working together to preserve and speed the 
public’s right to know what was happening. 

When Mauldin joined this newspaper he 
was assured he would have the right to free- 
dom of expression and the privilege of travel- 
ing wherever he wanted to go. In return he 
has rewarded his public with a truly profes- 
sional performance. 

Bill Mauldin is a newspaperman as well 
as an artist. After a long and varied career 
as a GI cartoonist, movie actor, writer (of 
books and one play) and aspiring politician 
he has found his place. We are proud that 
it is with the Chicago Sun-Times. 


BANKING AND THE ANTITRUST 
LAWS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the recent district court actions in the 
Lexington, Ky., and New York cases 
show clearly the problems which result 
from the Supreme Court's decision that 
bank mergers are subject to the Sher- 
man Act and section 7 of the Clayton 
Act. 

The matter has come to the attention 
of the Congress again in connection with 
S. 1240, the administration’s bill to au- 
thorize certain financial institutions to 
enter into voluntary agreement pro- 
grams designed to assist in meeting our 
balance-of-payments deficits. This bill 
has been referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I ask unanimous consent that 
a copy of my letter to the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee commenting on 
the broader aspects of the matter be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
March 16, 1965. 
Hon. James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR EASTLAND: I should like to 
comment on S. 1240, the administration’s bill 
to authorize certain financial institutions to 
enter into voluntary agreement programs de- 
signed to assist in meeting our balance-of- 
payments deficits, which has been referred to 
your committee. 

I should like to make it clear at the out- 
set that I consider that the Congress did not 
intend in 1890, and has not intended by any 
legislation since enacted, that commercial 
banking should be subject to the Sherman 
Act. I should also like to make it clear at 
the outset that I do not consider that the 
Congress intended section 7 of the Clayton 
Act to apply to bank mergers effected by asset 
acquisition. Instead, it is my view that the 
Supreme Court in the Philadelphia National 
Bank case and in the Lexington, Ky., case 
has engaged in radical revisions of both the 
antitrust laws and the banking statutes with- 
out any basis in either the letter or the in- 
tent of the laws. 

My reasons for this position are set forth 
in statements which I made at various stages 
in the Philadelphia National Bank case and 
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in the report I filed on the Bank Merger Act 
in 1959, Senate Report No. 196, 86th Con- 
gress, in which, quoting from a law review 
article by Mr. A. A. Berle, I said: 

“The economic and social premises of the 
Sherman Act in respect of other businesses 
are not fully accepted by the Congress, the 
States, or the public as the only considera- 
tions applicable to deposit banking.” 

The Supreme Court having spoken, we now 
find the Sherman Act and section 7 of the 
Clayton Act apply to commercial banking. 
Iam, however, reluctant to have the Congress 
give any expression of support to this judi- 
cial lawmaking, at least without clear rec- 
ognition that the applicability of these stat- 
utes to banking is the result of judicial fiat, 
not congressional purpose. 

I am particularly concerned about this 
because it is not clear to me how far the 
Department of Justice expects or intends to 
go into the highly regulated field of bank- 
ing, where the effective functioning of our 
monetary system depends on a high degree 
of cooperation and mutual effort on the part 
of banks—entirely different in kind and de- 
gree from that necessary in the ordinary in- 
dustry engaged in the manufacturing or dis- 
tribution of goods or services—and where 
the expected final result of competition— 
the failure of a competitor—has effects far 
beyond the stockholders, employees, and 
creditors of the corporation and may have 
reverberations throughout the entire finan- 
cial structure. 

As I have said in the enclosed report on 
bank mergers and in the enclosed statements, 
I had hoped that we could rely on the bank- 
ing laws, specially framed to fit the particular 
needs of the field, rather than unrestricted 
competition under the antitrust laws, in or- 
der to preserve a desirable measure of com- 
petition in the field of banking, consistent 
with the needs of the Government, com- 
merce, industry, private citizens, and deposi- 
tors in the commercial banking system. 

I believe the entire question of the rela- 
tion between the antitrust laws and the 
banking laws, like the relation between the 
antitrust laws and the laws applicable to 
other closely related fields, needs careful 
review and reconsideration. In the mean- 
time, banks must be protected in any co- 
operative efforts which they may be asked to 
make in order to ease the balance-of-pay- 
ments problems. Accordingly, I believe it 
appropriate to enact S. 1240 to accomplish 
this purpose. 

S. 1240, I note from the Attorney General’s 
letter, is based on the precedents established 
in the Defense Production Act, section 708 
of that act. I enclose a copy of the 14th an- 
nual report of the Joint Committee on De- 
fense Production. Section 708 of that act 
appears at pages 461 and 462 of the report, 
I also enclose a copy of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s most recent report under section 708 
of the Defense Production Act to show the 
current status of activities under that pro- 
gram. 

In addition, I enclose a memorandum pre- 
pared by Matthew Hale of the Banking and 
Currency Committee staff which explains the 
differences between S. 1240 and the provisions 
of and the procedures under section 708 of 
the Defense Production Act. I trust these 
comments will be helpful to you in analyzing 
the bill. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, 


FORTY YEARS OF THE GODDARD 
ROCKET 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, on a 

cold March day 39 years ago, a strange 

operation was in progress on a farm at 

Auburn, Mass. A modified mail-order 
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windmill frame had recently been 
erected on the snow-covered plowland. 
Then men unloaded a metal rocket from 
a trailer. They mounted it on the wind- 
mill, and checked it over carefully. 

Presently, one of the men lit a blow- 
torch that had been fastened to a long 
pole. He extended the pole at full length 
to the bottom of the rocket. The rocket 
ignited. Flame shot out with a roar 
from the rocket’s liquid oxygen-gasoline 
propellant. 

The rocket raised itself into the air. 
Erratically, it arched 184 feet in a 21⁄2- 
second flight to a landing in a cabbage 
patch nearby. In doing so, the rocket 
made history, with enormous implica- 
tions for the future of mankind, for on 
that March 16, 1926, the seeds of the 
space age were sown. True space flight 
would not be achieved for another 31 
years; but when Dr. Robert H. Goddard’s 
rocket looped from its improvised 
launching stand into the cabbage patch, 
the basic theory of rocket flight by 
means of a liquid-fueled engine had been 
successfully tested. From then on, time 
and world requirements would lead to 
the development of huge rocket engines 
of the present, which have sent un- 
manned spacecraft to the moon, and sent 
them on planetary missions many mil- 
lions of miles deep into space, as well as 
placing manned spacecraft in multiple 
orbits of our planet. 

Before Goddard, European theorists 
had speculated about the possibilities of 
using rockets for flights, manned and un- 
manned, within and beyond the Earth’s 
atmosphere. They had published a num- 
ber of studies on the subject. But these 
learned men differed from Dr. Goddard 
in a very significant way: Their work 
had consisted almost entirely of mental 
exercises set down on paper, in the tradi- 
tion of the “natural philosophers” of 
ancient Greece. Seldom, if ever, were 
these theories of space flight put to the 
proof of laboratory and field testing. 

Robert H. Goddard dreamed space- 
flight dreams as far-reaching and vast as 
those of any of the European theorists. 
Unlike the other pioneers in this realm 
of speculation, he has been described as 
possessing “the dual ability to dream, 
then turn his vision into hardware. A 
problem which might be dismissed as a 
paragraph by the theorists might require 
1, 5, 10 years of work to solve in the labo- 
ratory.” 

With Robert Goddard, dreams had led 
to action, ever since he had been a boy, 
in Boston. He had steeped himself ın 
the prophetic fantasies of Jules Verne 
and H. G. Wells. Like boys by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, he had been absorbed 
by Verne’s “From the Earth to the 
Moon,” and by Wells’ novels of lunar 
travel, invasion from Mars, and the fu- 
ture of science and technology on earth. 
Most youngsters read these imaginative 
adventures purely for excitement, then 
forget them. Goddard's interests carried 
far beyond youthful entertainment. He 
was inspired by these fictional glimpses 
of the future—particularly those depict- 
ing space flight—to devote his life to 
turning them into actuality. Attainment 
of rocket flight into space was to remain 
his guiding star. 
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As à boy, Robert Hutchings Goddard 
attempted to launch over Boston an 
aluminum-skin balloon filled with hydro- 
gen, The structure was too heavy for the 
gas to lift. This experiment, and others 
that he made, he meticulously described 
in notebooks. He studied everything 
available on rockets and their behavior 
that he could find in libraries and pe- 
riodicals. One entry alone in his 1909 
notebooks listed 26 items on rocket pro- 
pulsion and guidance, harvested from ac- 
counts going back to the Chinese in the 
13th century. 

He continued his study of rocketry 
while he attended Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, worked for his Ph. D. at Clark 
University, and attended Princeton on a 
research fellowship. In July 1914 he was 
granted a patent for a rocket combustion 
chamber with a nozzle, on feeding liquid 
or solid propellants into the chambers 
“to give either a steady or a continuous 
force,” and on several rocket stages that 
could be jettisoned as they burned out. 

After a period of ill health, Dr. God- 
dard returned to Clark University as a 
part-time instructor in physics, with 
ample time provided for experimenting 
with rockets and their behavior. One of 
his experiments was to operate a rocket, 
with a thrust-measuring device, in a 
partial vacuum. The preponderance of 
scientific opinion in that day was to the 
effect that a rocket could not operate in 
space, because it would have not atmos- 
phere to push against. Goddard proved 
in his vacuum experiment that the op- 
posite was true—that a rocket in space 
would illustrate perfectly Newton’s third 
law of motion. 

Dr. Goddard wrote: 

For every action, there is an equal and op- 
posite reaction. 

The phenomenon is easily understood if 
one thinks of the ejected gas as a charge of 
fine shot moving with a very high velocity. 
The chamber will react or “kick” when this 
charge is fired, exactly as a shotgun “kicks” 
when firing a charge of ordinary shot. 


He embodied the accumulated results 
of his experiments in a 1916 monograph 
entitled A Method of Reaching Extreme 
Altitudes.” On the strength of this 
monograph, the Smithsonian Institution 
awarded him a $5,000 grant with which 
to continue his experiments. 

The Secretary of the Smithsonian, Dr. 
Charles D. Walcott, commented on Dr. 
Goddard that— 

He knew precisely what he was doing. I 
have never seen so much confidence. 


Typically modest, but realizing the im- 
portance of what he had undertaken, 
Goddard himself said: 


I’m just a little dog with a great big bone. 


When the United States was forced 
into World War I, the Smithsonian rec- 
ommended Dr. Goddard’s knowledge and 
talents to the War Department. He 
proposed two projects, and was set to 
work on them. 

The first was a solid-fueled rocket 
projectile that would outrange the big 
guns then in use on the Western Front. 
It was still in experimental stages when 
the war ended, and support was discon- 
tinued. 


* 
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The second project was, in effect, the 
primitive forerunner of the bazooka and 
recoilless rifle. 
rocket, which Dr. Goddard successfully 
demonstrated just 4 days before the 
armistice with Germany was signed. 
With the coming of peace, military in- 
terest in the recoilless device vanished. 

Dr. Goddard returned to his instruc- 
torship at Clark University, in Worcester, 
Mass. There, he continued his war-in- 
terrupted experiments with liquid-fueled 
rockets. 

Then, in 1920, Dr. Goddard’s 1916 
monograph was published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Suddenly, Robert 
Goddard was in the news as the scientist 
who believed that a rocket could reach 
the moon. He was called “mystery pro- 
fessor” and “Moon-mad Goddard.” In- 
terviewers and feature writers had a field 
day, and humorous cartoonists capital- 
ized on him. 

In Europe, too, Goddard attracted at- 
tention, both in the popular press and 
in the scientific community. The dif- 
ference was that many Europeans took 
his work quite seriously. Scientists, 
technologists, and military people—par- 
ticularly those in Germany and Russia— 
regarded Dr. Goddard’s work as tre- 
mendously important. 

How important they held it, in fact, we 
learned all too well when German V-2 
rockets, based on Robert Goddard’s con- 
cepts, battered England; and, again, 
after World War II, when the Soviet 
Union took an early lead in developing 
superior weight-lifting capacity for the 
intercontinental ballistic missile boosters 
and space rockets. 

All this was in the future, however; 
and Dr. Goddard was to be spared knowl- 
edge of it, except for the German V-2 
assault on Britain and Allied positions in 
Western Europe. 

In spite of being a figure of fun in the 
press, and his forebodings about how 
other nations might use the results of his 
experiments, Dr. Goddard continued his 
work. As I have noted, he successfully 
tested the first liquid-fueled rocket on 
March 16, 1926, over snowy farmland 
outside Worcester. 

He continued firing his rockets there 
until, after a visit from the State fire- 
marshal, he obtained permission to con- 
duct his experiments in a remote corner 
of the Army’s Fort Devens, Mass., Artil- 
lery Range. 

The experiments were painstaking, 
step by step, with no corners cut. As Dr. 
Goddard said: 

If it were easy, someone would have done it 
long ago. 


He persisted in the face of ill health 
and near-exhaustion of his own funds. 
By 1929, he had achieved longer and 
longer flights, with fewer and fewer blow- 
ups. He was using liquid-fueled rockets 
entirely now, and they were returning 
increasingly successful results, although 
newspaper accounts kept on describing 
the roar of takeoff as “explosions.” 

In November 1929 a world celebrity 
in aeronautics quietly visited Dr. God- 
dard at his home at Worcester. He was 
Charles A. Lindbergh, who had been the 
first man to make a solo flight across the 


It was a solid-fueled . 
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Atlantic. He listened to Dr. Goddard 
talk, and was shown films of rocket 
launchings and flights. Mrs. Esther 
Goddard had been making these films 
for years. 

Lindbergh was convinced that Robert 
Goddard was on the trail of something 
immensely important. He went to the 
Guggenheim family, and convinced 
them that the Guggenheim Fund should 
advance Dr. Goddard $50,000 for 2 years 
of research and experimentation on 
rocketry. The Carnegie Institution fur- 
nished another grant, to help establish 
a launching facility at Roswell, N. Mex., 
fairly near the present White Sands 
rocket-test area. 

Here, on December 30, 1930, Dr. God- 
dard and his assistants launched a rocket 
called Nell, which soared 2,000 feet into 
the New Mexico sky. The initial test 
flight in the West was a success, although 
the rocket wobbled and veered almost as 
wildly as had the first one 4 years pre- 
viously. Dr. Goddard settled to the task 
of devising a system that would stabilize 
powerful rockets in flight. 

Within 2 years, he was able to 
demonstrate in flight a stabilization sys- 
tem, based on use of a gyroscope, which 
was to be the direct ancestor of today’s 
systems that are so fantastically accurate 
that they enable spacecraft to pass close 
to Venus and to land on the moon within 
a few miles of the impact point chosen. 

In 1932, Goddard was forced to dis- 
continue his experimenting and test 
flights in New Mexico. The depression 
was at its depth, and the Guggenheim 
Fund found it impossible to continue sup- 
port. Two years later, support was re- 
sumed, and was continued until World 
War II, when Robert Goddard became 
Director of Research on Jet Propulsion 
for the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics, at 
Annapolis. 

The war years saw the development in 
this country of such Goddard concepts 
as jet-assist takeoff for airplanes, and 
the bazooka, as well as progress in the 
general field of rocketry. His untimely 
death on August 10, 1945, following sur- 
gery, undoubtedly was a strong factor in 
the lag behind the U.S.S.R. booster 
power, which the United States has only 
recently—with the successful flights of 
the large Saturn I liquid-fueled space 
rocket—began to overcome. 

Had Robert Goddard been spared to 
advocate and demonstrate the vital im- 
portance of rocket power to the Nation’s 
security and world leadership, our posi- 
tion during the early years of the space 
age—and, indeed, today—might have 
been a very different one, for, as Dr. 
Wernher von Braun has said, “Goddard 
was ahead of us all.” 


DR. ROBERT HUTCHINGS GODDARD 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
Congress of the United States has set 
aside today, March 16, to honor the mem- 
ory and accomplishment of Dr. Robert 
Hutchings Goddard, the father of mod- 
ern rockets, missiles, and astronautics. 

I take great pleasure in being able to 
join the many others who pay tribute to 
this modest scholar, whose vision and 
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works paved the way for the opening of 
the space age. 

Thirty-nine years ago today, Dr. God- 
dard fiew the first liquid-fuel rocket. 
This, alone, would guarantee him a place 
in history alongside the Wright Brothers 
and the flight at Kitty Hawk. But this 
was only one of a long list of achieve- 
ments. In 1914, he received patents for 
a rocket using liquid and solid fuels, and 
another for a multistage rocket. At his 
own expense, he made systematic studies 
about propulsion, and proved that rocket 
power will function in a vacuum. 

In 1916, he tested the possibilities of 
raising weather-data-recording instru- 
ments higher than sounding balloons, 
and invited great controversy by discuss- 
ing the possibility of a rocket’s reaching 
the moon. 

He worked on projects for long-range 
bombardment propelled by solid-fueled 
rockets and the progenitor of the famed 
bazooka rocket mortar of World War II. 

Through the 1930’s Dr. Goddard 
worked on developing large gyro-con- 
trolled, pump-operated, liquid-fuel rock- 
ets. These largely anticipated in tech- 
nical detail the later German V-2 mis- 
siles, Indeed, Werner von Braun, Direc- 
tor of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration’s Marshall Space 
Flight Center said that when he studied 
the Goddard patents he was “virtually 
overwhelmed by the thoroughness of his 
work, and found that many design solu- 
tions in the V-2 rocket were covered by 
Goddard patents.” 

Like that of many other men who were 
before their time, the work of Dr. God- 
dard was appreciated by a few experts, 
but went largely unrecognized. In retro- 
spect, we can understand the legacy he 
left us, not only in realizing the poten- 
tialities of space flight, but also in con- 
nection with the hard, practical develop- 
ment of rockets. 

Today, we are dedicated to explore and 
to use space. Our reasons for this dedi- 
cation are set forth in the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958. 
They are, briefly: Our security is at 
stake; the American system and our in- 
ternational leadership are on trial; we 
are investing in new scientific knowledge 
and technical skills; we are developing 
practical uses of space and space tech- 
nology, to benefit ourselves and all of 
mankind; and, finally, we are carrying 
on our pioneer heritage that inspires us 
to respond to this challenge. 

In our space program, we have satel- 
lites that are advancing and refining the 
art of weather forecasting. Communi- 
cation satellites transmit data, pictures, 
and conversation between continents. 
Satellites gather heretofore unavailable 
information about the sun, the moon, 
the planets, and the very nature of the 
cosmos, itself. Our manned spacecraft 
are moving forward to carry crews in 
near-earth orbits of long duration, to 
investigate space outward of a million 
miles from the earth, and to take astro- 
nauts to explore the moon and return 
them safely home. 

As part of this program, this month the 
United States plans to put two men into 
an orbit around the earth, as part of 
Project Gemini. We hope that by the 
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end of this decade, we shall have landed 
men on the moon, as the culmination 
of Project Apollo. 

Back in 1926, Dr. Goddard’s rocket 
rose 184 feet in 2.5 seconds. Few people 
would have dreamed what this feat was 
to foreshadow. Until the space age, 
man had explored the universe above 
him little higher than the highest moun- 
tain. Even our highest flying airplanes 
were operational no higher than Mount 
Everest. 

Today, we are reaching for the stars. 
Therefore, it is fitting that we celebrate 
Goddard Day, to pay our respects to the 
man whose work and dedication have 
made possible so much of what we have 
accomplished in space. 


SUPPORT SNOWBALLING FOR ARTS 
AND HUMANITIES LEGISLATION— 
STEVENS EXPLAINS EXCITING 
NEW PROPOSAL FOR DRAMA PRO- 

-DUCTION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
with prospects better than ever before 
for governmental support for the arts 
and humanities, enthusiasm for the pro- 
posal is rapidly gaining momentum. 
Testimony before the Special Subcom- 
mittee on the Arts and Humanities in- 
dicated wide support from the artists in 
all fields and from students of the 
humanities. President Johnson’s elo- 
quent statement last week clearly spelled 
out the need and desirability for this 
legislation. 

In addition to the provisions directly 
contained in the National Arts and 
Humanities Foundation bill, an example 
of what is possible is an exciting new idea 
in theatrical production being developed 
by Roger Stevens, which will soon be 
considered by the National Council on 
the Arts, of which Mr. Stevens is Chair- 
man. The idea is to use Government- 
insured loans to construct, across the 
country, 30 legitimate theaters. They 
would be similar or identical in design. 
Costs and prices would thus be kept low. 
Groups of actors would move from 
theater to theater. Each of the 30 com- 
munities would be able continually to 
feature many different first-rate produc- 
tions at a fraction of what they would 
cost if each theater were operating inde- 
pendently. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article on this subject, written by Milton 
Esterow, and appearing in the New York 
Times of March 12, 1965, and an edi- 
torial from the March 14, 1965, issue 
of the Washington Post be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar, 12, 1965] 
STEVENS CHARTS CONSTRUCTION OF 30 NEW 
THEATERS 
(By Milton Esterow) 

A wide-ranging plan for constructing at 
least 30 legitimate theaters across the coun- 
try, financed with a program similar to the 
Federal Housing Administration’s mortgage 
loan policy, is being developed by Roger L. 
Stevens, White House Adviser on the Arts. 

The theaters would be privately operated 
in. suburban shopping centers or in urban 
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renewal areas, where there are adequate 
parking and transportation facilities and 
land is relatively inexpensive. Professional 
troupes would perform at low prices. Tickets 
would sell for about $2.50, with perhaps a $3 
top. 
The plan has been under consideration for 
several months. Edward Durell Stone, the 
architect, has been commissioned to design 
a prototype of the theater. 

“You could almost think of it in terms of 
prefabrication,” Mr. Stevens said. “As a re- 
sult, operating and construction costs would 
be substantially reduced.” 

The theaters are one of the major pro- 
grams that will be considered by the Na- 
tional Council on the Arts, which was estab- 
lished last month by President Johnson. 
Mr. Stevens is Chairman of the Council, 
which would be the policymaking body of 
the proposed National Endowment for the 


On Wednesday, the President asked Con- 
gress to adopt legislation establishing the 
endowment as part of a Federal agency to 
stimulate and encourage the arts. 


NOT WHITE HOUSE POSITION 


Interviewed by telephone in Washington 
yesterday, Mr. Stevens, a prominent Broad- 
way producer and real estate man, said he 
was optimistic about the theater plan. He 
emphasized that “this is in no way an offi- 
cial White House position.” 

I've spoken to legislators, real estate op- 
erators and theater people,” he said, “and I 
haven't found anybody who thinks it’s a bad 
idea. I’m not in a position to know what 
kind of legislation is needed to make it work. 
1 now, Im researching and investigat- 

8. 

He added: “The program would be financed 
privately with Government-insured loans, 
similar to loans of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. You would have private fi- 
naneing with Government supervision. In 
return for securing this financing, the thea- 
ter would keep its box-office prices low.” 

“I have a little real estate and theater 
background,” he continued, “and the thought 
occurred to me that if every theater were the 
same you would be in a position to use re- 
gional shopping centers and other areas and 
reduce costs.” 

By having theaters of standard design, he 
said, scenery could be constructed in each 
city, avoiding the cost of transporting the 
sets from city to city. “You could build the 
sets for at least a fifth of what it would 
normally cost,” Mr. Stevens said. Since the 
stages would be the same, rehearsals could 
be cut down or eliminated. Each theater 
would have about 1,000 seats and could be 
built for about $750,000. 

DENIES STANDARDIZATION 

“Each stage would have the same equip- 
ment,” he declared. “All you would have 
to do is move groups of actors around. It 
wouldn't in any way cut down on the qual- 
ity of the performance. It sounds like 
standardization of art but the important 
thing is what you put on the stage and not 
what the auditorium is like. In addition, 
you would open new areas for theater and 
you’d be creating a lot of jobs for actors and 
stagehands. 

“You could package shows in these 
theaters, the way they do in summer stock, 
But I want to emphasize that each of the 
theaters would be run individually to make 
the operation as fluid as possible.” 

Mr. Stevens said he believed that shop- 
ping centers would be ideal sites for the 
theaters. “The department stores have gone 
out to the suburbs where the people are. 
That's what the theater should do.” 

Mr. Stevens said that the theaters could 
be used for other purposes such as children’s 
shows or fashion shows in the afternoon, 

The Playhouse on the Mall, the first year- 
round legitimate theater in a U.S. shopping 
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center, opened at Paramus, N.J., in 1962, and 
has become a successful operation. 

It has presented varied programs includ- 
ing “Hamlet,” “Gideon” and such musicals 
as “Carnival” and “Kiss Me, Kate.” The 
playhouse is an integral part of the shopping 
center at the Bergen Mall and draws on a 
population of 1,250,000 in northern New 
Jersey and lower New York. 


From the Washington Post, Mar. 14, 1965] 
UPGRADING ARTS AND LETTERS 


The administration has spoken out on the 
subject of Federal aid to the arts as President 
Johnson said it would in his state of the 
Union message. Further, the President has 
embraced the humanities as well in a bill 
that would establish a National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities and endow 
it with up to $20 million a year, 

This is a big jump from the timid be- 

in the last Congress, which created 
a Federal Council on the Arts. But it is 
not a new idea nor an Executive innovation. 
Bills to aid the arts have been introduced 
annually and an impressive number of Rep- 
resentatives became cosponsors of Represent- 
ative WILLIAM S. MoorHeap’s bill to create a 
National Humanities Foundation. 

The concept of a combined foundation 
brought impressive support from the aca- 
demic community at recently concluded Sen- 
ate hearings on the spate of arts and human- 
ities bills introduced this session. One rea- 
son stressed by witness after witness was that 
such legislation is needed to right the imbal- 
ance that has occurred in this country be- 
tween the humanities and the sciences. A 
scientist, Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, spoke of “an im- 
balance in our national personality” and said 
a foundation would “help refocus our atten- 
tion on those values which serve to guide so- 
ciety—physically, socially and spiritually.” 
This is an overriding consideration. Private 
funds cannot be solicited at a rate to com- 
pete with Government programs and a re- 
cent Rockefeller panel report shows that cul- 
ture attracts a very small percentage of cor- 
poration and foundation dollars, 

Nonetheless, the bugaboo of Federal con- 
trol remains dangerously alive. Ten percent 
of the Federal Theater Project plays pro- 
duced during depression years were subjected 
to criticism in Congress. Although this bill 
contains a specific disclaimer of Federal in- 
tervention and although Government sup- 
port of the arts has worked well in England 
and other European countries, there will be 
problems: immediately, because Federal con- 
trol could well lead to encouragement of the 
mediocre and the innocuous; in the long run, 
because the Foundation will give the Govern- 
ment new influence in the world of ideas, 
where criticism of government must form. 
Proponents of Federal aid point with pride to 
the massive Federal science projects, yet they 
have caused discontent on college campuses, 
which in some cases have led to an outright 
refusal to participate in them. 

As to the bill itself, it contains the best 
features of bills introduced by Senator CLAI- 
BORNE PELL and Representative JoHN E. 
Focarty. The concept of separate branches 
for the arts and humanities, equally funded 
and under directors appointed by the Presi- 
dent, is sound. The 24-member advisory 
committees for each branch should provide 
a forum for debate and dissent, while coor- 
dination with other Federal programs has 
been assured in the parent Federal Council 
on the Arts and Humanities. 

There are several improvements Congress 
might make, however, The individual States 
should be encouraged to take a major part 
in the program and their role should be 
spelled out more clearly. Continuing funds 
at no less than the initial level should be 
guaranteed to prevent yearly harassment of 
the program in Congress. The bill should 
indicate that the purpose of the Foundation 
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is to encourage higher standards in the arts, 
not just a wider proliferation of them. 

Furthermore, if the administration really 
intends to help arts and letters in this coun- 
try, it should not give with one hand while 
still taking away with the other. Bills to 
remove the Federal excise tax on theater 
tickets and on musical instruments should 
be passed at once and liberalized revision of 
copyright law should be given priority. 

Eventually our civilization will be judged, 
as have civilizations before ours, on its cul- 
tural creation. Many feel artists should 
create by themselves and of themselves. Yet 
this bill, in the words of the Rockefeller 
report, sets out to prove there is “no incom- 
patibility between democracy and high artis- 
tic standards.” 


THE ELECTRIC CONSUMER IN THE 
GREAT SOCIETY—SPEECH BY 
REPRESENTATIVE MOSS, OF CALI- 
FORNIA 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, at 
the recent annual convention of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, in Miami Beach, Fla., my good 
friend, Representative JohN E. Moss, of 
California, delivered a most significant 
speech on some of the new developments 
in the generation and transmission of 
electric energy and how they will affect 
the consumer. 

In the speech, Representative Moss 
emphasized the importance of protecting 
consumers through the techniques of 
governmental regulation and the availa- 
bility of a competitive yardstick for 
measuring the reasonableness of electric 
rates and services. He pointed out that 
the continuing decline in the proportion 
of federally generated power is reducing 
the effectiveness of the yardstick of com- 
petition, and that to enable the con- 
sumer to obtain electricity at a fair and 
reasonable cost, every effort must be 
made to protect the ability of the smaller 
electric-power systems to participate in 
arrangements for the pooling of power, 
as well as generation and transmission 
facilities. 

I especially commend Representative 
Moss’ warning against the impending 
efforts to destroy the Federal Power 
Commission’s authority to regulate elec- 
tric wholesale rates. 

I believe that the members of the 
Senate, and also the general public, will 
be interested in the views he has ex- 
pressed. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that his speech at the 1965 
NRECA annual meeting be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE MOSS, OF CALIFOR- 
NIA AT THE 23D ANNUAL MEETING or Na- 
TIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSO- 
CIATION, MIAMI BEACH, FLA., JANUARY 26, 
1965 
I am delighted to be here with you today. 

You represent a vital part of our country’s 

determination to build a better and more 

abundant life for all our people today and 
for the generations of the future. The elec- 
tric cooperatives have helped to lessen the 
back-breaking drudgery formerly so char- 
acteristic of farm life, and to elevate the 
standards of living for millions of families 
in rural America. The electric light has re- 
placed the candle and the kerosene lamp, and 
electrically operated machinery and home 
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appliances have brought the farm and the 
farm home into the 20th century. 

In this achievement, the electric cooper- 
atives have provided the effective mechanism 
for a working partnership between private 
effort and the Government. They operate, 
furthermore, within a framework of de- 
mocracy. Each cooperative is subject to the 
control of its members, and its elected offi- 
cials act in full conformity with the demo- 
cratically determined wishes of its members. 
Since most of the co-op’s electricity is sold to 
consumers who are members of the co-op, 
they are particularly sensitive to the con- 
sumer's interest in obtaining electricity at 
the lowest possible cost, 

In 1963, the Nation's electric power bill was 
about $14 billion. According to the Federal 
Power Commission, by 1980 the people in this 
country will be using 2.8 trillion kilowatt- 
hours—almost three times as much elec- 
tricity as we use today. This would indicate 
an electric power bill of some $42 billion. 

That is a lot of money. And because elec- 
tricity is an essential commodity for every- 
one, everyone has a vital stake in the tech- 
nological, economic and legal developments 
that will affect these costs. 

Two months ago the Federal Power Com- 
mission issued a report on the national power 
survey which it has been making these past 
2 years. In the two volumes and 423 pages 
of this report, the FPC laid out guidelines 
for a vast expansion of electric generation 
and transmission facilities to meet our coun- 
try’s needs in the next 15 years. Such de- 
velopment, the Commission says, can achieve 
a 27-percent reduction in the average unit 
price to consumers of residential, commer- 
cial and industrial electricity. 

The FPC has set a target of a combined 
average retail price for electricity of 12 mills 
per kilowatt-hour compared to the 1962 aver- 
age retail price of 17 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
It has projected an expanded system of inter- 
connected transmission lines, operating at 
very high voltages—500 kilowatts, 700 kilo- 
watts, and higher—to carry power hundreds 
of miles from generating sources to the load 
markets. \ 

These “giant power” transmission facilities 
will enable the construction of larger and 
more economical generating plants, facilitate 
full use of seasonal and other diversity fac- 
tors, and enable the sharing of capacity and 
energy between different regions. They will 
provide more efficient peaking operations, 
better transmission, and large savings in con- 
struction requirements. 

But the question remains whether these 
vast changes in generation and transmission 
technology, increased efficiency, and mone- 
tary savings will inure to the benefit of the 
consumers or merely result in lining the 
pockets of those who dominate the electric 
power industry. 

The electric industry is dominated by vir- 
tually a handful of large companies. The 
FPC reports that 89 percent of all electric 
utility generation is by 100 of 3,617 electric 
systems of this country. Electricity is sold 
on a monopoly basis. Consumers are fre- 
quently unable to do much about the price 
they must pay for electricity. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to choose an alternative. 
Moreover, the dominance which the large 
companies exercise over the generation and 
distribution of this vital service is being 
continually enhanced by modern tech- 
nological developments. 

As we face the rapid change and growth 
in both the demand for electricity and the 
means by which to generate and transmit 
it, Iam not convinced that we have adequate 
legal and administrative tools for effectively 
protecting the consumer. 

Traditionally, there have been two princi- 
pal means for seeking to protect consumers 
from abuse by monopolistic public utilities— 
namely, governmental regulations of rates 
and conditions of service, and the existence 
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of a yardstick for measuring the reasonable- 
ness of utility rates and services. Neither 
of these, unfortunately, has had more than 
limited or local success. I believe it is es- 
sential to maintain and strengthen them. 

The existence of public power, and the 
preference right of public and cooperative 
agencies to obtain power from Federal hydro- 
power plants, have provided a form of com- 
petition which is perhaps the best yardstick 
for ascertaining what the consumer ought 
to expect to pay for electricity. This yard- 
stick has benefited both those who buy from 
Federal generation and those who buy from 
other sources. The example of public power 
price benefits, as well as the competition it- 
self, have kept a lid on unrestrained mo- 
nopoly pricing of electricity. 

The competition of low cost wholesale 
power from Federal powerplants and the 
ability of consumer-owned electric distribu- 
tion systems to deliver the power to the con- 
sumer on a nonprofit basis have been the 
crucial elements for maintaining reasonable 
electric rates. But the proportion of fed- 
erally generated power has been declining, 
and unless we change this trend, the yard- 
stick will deteriorate and become less and 
less effective over the next two decades. 

To maintain the yardstick for effective 
protection of the consumer requires that the 
proportion of federally generated power to 
privately generated power must be main- 
tained at its present level, if not at a higher 
level. If the total amount of electric power 
generated in this country triples by 1980, 
as the FPC National Power Survey predicts, 
the amount of federally generated power 
should also triple. 

Just as important—indeed, even more im- 
portant—is the matter of power pooling and 
the control of its transmission to load mar- 
Kets. 

Proposals for vast power pooling are rap- 
idly being put together in many parts of 
the country. The Pacific Northwest-Pacific 
Southwest Intertie will combine both public- 
and investor-owned groups. But there are 
numerous other power pooling arrangements 
now being made—such as those of the West- 
ern Energy Supply and Transmission Asso- 
ciates (Wesco), Mid-Continent Area Power 
Planners, the Carolinas-Virginia Power Pool, 
Central Area Power Coordination Companies, 
Mid-America Interpool Network, ete.—which 
include only the private investor-owned 
utility companies. Public power groups— 
Federal, municipal, cooperative, and public 
utility districts—are apparently being ex- 
cluded from these power pooling arrange- 
ments. Such exclusion is, as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior Kenneth Holum re- 
cently stated, a “serious mistake.” I agree 
fully with his criticism of the private power 
pool planners for “attempting regional plan- 
ning without considering the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation system and those of many of the 
consumer-owned utilities in their respective 
regions.” 

Hence, I think it is essential that we make 
every effort to protect the ability of the 
smaller systems—especially the public power 
systems—to participate fully in pooling ar- 
rangements, to construct and operate joint 
generation and transmission facilities, to se- 
cure electricity at reasonable rates from 
power suppliers, and to transmit the power 
to their customers at fair and reasonable 
cost. 

At the same time we must maintain the 
preference laws at full strength. Many of 
us had considerable misgivings over the re- 
cent Regional Preference Act. This act cre- 
ated a special regional preference and sub- 
ordinated the traditional preference of pub- 
lic agency customers, in connection with the 
proposal to sell surplus Northwest power 
to markets in California and the Southwest. 
That was a special situation. I trust that 
from now on we will apply the preference 
provision rigidly to all Federal power, in- 
cluding power generated from desalinization 
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plants and nuclear plants, as well as hydro 
and other sources. 

To protect the yardstick of competition, 
we must make sure that the developing 
technology in the transmission of electricity 
will inure to the benefit of the consumer. 

Two and a half years ago I introduced a 
bill (H.R. 12181, 87th Cong.), to authorize 
the Federal Power Commission to issue cer- 
tificates of public convenience and necessity 
setting conditions for the construction, op- 
eration and maintenance of transmission 
lines and associated facilities capable of op- 
erating at more than 230 kilovolts. I intro- 
duced a similar bill in the 88th Congress 
(H.R. 2101). Although it is, or should be, 
obvious that the control of transmission is 
the key to the control of electricity, and the 
rates and the profits of those who sell it, the 
FPC opposed my bill, saying that considera- 
tion of the bill should be deferred until the 
Commission's national power survey is com- 
pleted. 

As you know, FPC’s recent national power 
survey strongly recommends the construc- 
tion of extra-high voltage transmission lines 
to promote power pooling and transmission 
of large blocks of power from region to region. 
I have therefore again introduced my bill in 
the present 89th Congress, as H.R. 2072. 

My bill specifically provides that the trans- 
mission lines operated under such FPC certif- 
icate shall be subject to the condition that 
any capacity which exceeds the ordinary 
needs of the company “shall be made avail- 
able on a common carrier basis for the trans- 
mission of other electric energy.” Without 
such a provision I believe that many of the 
publicly owned and cooperative electric sys- 
tems will encounter substantially difficulty 
in the coming era of widespread power pool- 
ing. Most municipal and cooperative sys- 
tems are simply not large enough to install 
the giant facilities essential to achieve the 
lower production costs necessary to maintain 
their competitive position and thereby pro- 
vide “‘yardsticks” to curb the monopoly based 
prices of the large utility systems. 

I hope my bill will serve to focus the at- 
tention of Congress and the country on the 
problem of how best to regulate the inter- 
connection of these vast aggregates of re- 
gionally pooled electricity so as to attain 
their technologic and economic benefits 
without sacrificing the smaller systems and 
the consumer-oriented economic and social 
democracy which they represent. 

Let me give you another example of the 
problem of getting the benefits of new trans- 
mission developments passed on to the con- 
sumer. As many of you know, the Interior 
Department recently put together a plan to 
develop four extra-high-voltage transmission 
lines between Oregon, California, and Ari- 
zona to intertie the electrical systems of the 
Pacific Northwest and the Pacific Southwest. 
This intertie, connecting both public and 
private systems, is the largest yet attempted 
in this country and will undoubtedly set the 
pattern for future interconnections. The 
Federal Power Commission had very little to 
do or say about it. 

Many of us in Congress thoroughly favor 
an intertie between the power systems of the 
Bonneville Power Administration and the 
Bureau of Reclamation, with full coopera- 
tion between Federal and non-Federal inter- 
ests in its construction and operation. 
Nevertheless, we found that the intertie plan 
which the Department of the Interior pre- 
sented to the Congress in June 1964 did not 
adequately protect the public interest in sey- 
eral important respects. 

One of the great deficiencies in the De- 
partment’s plan was the failure to provide a 
Federal line to interconnect the Bonneville 
system and the Reclamation Bureau's Cen- 
tral Valley system. Without such connec- 
tion the preference customers in California— 
public bodies and cooperatives—could not be 
adequately protected against utility domi- 
nation. 
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I testified on behalf of the 23 member 
California Democratic congressional delega- 
tion at the hearings on July 2 before the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee con- 
cerning some of the many defects which we 
found in the Secretary's proposals. As a re- 
sult of our efforts the Interior Department 
revised its plan. We obtained a Federal tie 
between the Bonneville and Central Valley 
Systems. We obtained assurance of addi- 
tional power to meet the load growth of the 
preference customers until approximately 
1980. We obtained a provision assuring the 
Government of post-amortization benefits, 
which have been estimated to be worth over 
$100 million, and which, when they are real- 
ized some decades ‘hence, will substantially 
reduce the costs of the consumer. We also 
obtained an assurance that the charges for 
wheeling service to preference customers, and 
for capacity and energy sales to the Govern- 
ment, would be reviewed in 1971 and every 
5 years thereafter. 

These, and other modifications, should 
have been included in the Interior Depart- 
ment’s proposal from the very start. 

I fear that the intertie arrangements still 
contain the seeds for future domination of 
the Bureau’s preference customers. 

For example, in view of the Comptroller 
General’s repeated charges that the 1-mill 
wheeling charge, derived from the 1951 Bu- 
reau of Reclamation contract with Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., is excessive, I think the 
wheeling rates should not be frozen into 
the intertie contract until 1971. There 
should be a cost analysis to determine the 
fairness of the wheeling charges before the 
wheeling service begins, and a similar cost 
analysis should be made of the 15-percent 
surcharge which the Interior Department has 
incorporated in the intertie arrangement 
on the transfers of energy and capacity. 
This charge will undoubtedly add many mil- 
lions of dollars of unnecessary costs that the 
consumers will have to bear. 

Here is another example: The intertie 
arrangement freezes the territorial wheeling 
restrictions now existing under the 1951 Rec- 
lamation-P.G. & E. contract. These terri- 
torial restrictions have resulted in denying 
Federal power to several public agencies en- 
titled to preference under the law, forcing 
them to buy high-cost power with resulting 
higher rates for their retail customers. 

Still another deficiency which has not yet 
been eliminated from the intertie arrange- 
ment is the unjustifiably rigid and restric- 
tive notice requirement limiting the Govern- 
ment's ability to modify individual contract 
rates of delivery for its own preference cus- 
tomers even though the system demand is 
below the level of available dependable 
power. Such restrictions will undoubtedly 
result in higher costs for many consumers. 

As you may know, Chairman WILLIAM L. 
Dawson, who heads the House Committee 
on Government Operations, on which I serve, 
has requested the Federal Power Commission 
to make a detailed study of the Pacific North- 
west-Pacific Southwest intertie. It is my 
hope that from this study, as well as the 
committee’s own future probings, will come 
modifications and improvements in the in- 
tertie and transmission arrangements that 
will result in lower costs to the consumer. 

A moment ago I mentioned the problem of 
excessive wheeling costs in the Bonneville 
intertie. I am convinced that consumers 
of publicly generated power have had to pay 
many millions of dollars because of excessive 
charges by private companies for wheeling 
Federal power. This was certainly proven, 
as to the wheeling of Central Valley power, 
in the hearings of the Special Power and 
Lands Subcommittee which I chaired in 
1960. Those hearings also showed that these 
excessive wheeling charges are, in consider- 
able degree, caused by an unjustifiable lim- 
itation which Congress has written into the 
Public Works Appropriation Acts since 1951. 
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I refer to the so-called Keating proviso 
which prevents the Bureau of Reclamation 
from constructing transmission facilities 
within areas covered by power wheeling 
service contracts, even though the costs of 
wheeling exceed the costs of direct transmis- 
sion service. 

This Keating proviso has unjustly under- 
cut the Government's ability to obtain the 
lowest possible costs for the transmission of 
federally generated power. It has been an 
unnecessary barrier to the construction of 
more economical service facilities. It was 
a politically motivated provision which dis- 

ds the economics of transmission costs, 
Its rigidities were exemplified when it pre- 
vented the Reclamation Bureau from con- 
structing a line from Keswick to Toyon to 
provide service to the Shasta Dam Area 
Public Utilities District in California, and 
in the recent fiasco when the Comptroller 
General ruled that the Keating proviso 
barred the Bureau of Reclamation from pro- 
viding a substation needed to transmit Gov- 
ernment power to the city of Hillsboro, N. 
Dak. 
The 1960 report by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations (House Rept. No. 2221, 
86th Cong.) put the issue in a nutshell when 
it stated: 

“Much economy could be achieved by 
eliminating that proviso, or by amending it 
so as to prohibit the Bureau from expending 
appropriated funds to construct power 
transmission facilities only where the Bu- 
reau shows that the cost of adequate wheel- 
ing would be less than the cost of amortizing 
and operating a federally constructed trans- 
mission facility over the life of such 
facility.” 

The power companies haye continuously 
lobbied for the retention of the Keating pro- 
viso. I am, however, heartened to note that 
the Senate Appropriation Committee in its 
report of August 5, 1964, on the 1965 public 
works appropriation bill, took the position 
that no wheeling contracts should be made 
by the Interior Department “which call for 
wheeling charges greater than Federal costs 
for such service, or which do not provide to 
the Department wheeling capacity in the 
lines to meet its full requirements.” (S. 
Rept. No. 1326, 88th Cong., p. 37.) 

I hope that the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association and all its members 
will vigorously push for the elimination of 
the Keating proviso. I pledge to you that I 
will do everything that I can to scrap this 
limitation which unnecessarily increases the 
cost of electricity to the consumer. 

Lastly, I want to comment on a contro- 
versial aspect of rate regulation as a means 
of protecting the consumer. 

Although some State commissions are do- 
ing a fairly good job, I think that there is 
much room for improvement. The Federal 
Power Commission has, until recently, done 
very little on the regulation of rates and con- 
ditions of service in the electric power field. 
It is, I think, a good omen for consumers 
that the FPC has, in the past year or so, 
expanded its efforts to review and regulate 
the wholesale rates of electricity transmitted 
or sold in interstate commerce. Consum- 
ers in several areas have already begun to re- 
ceive some small rate reductions. Such rate 
regulation efforts should, in the long run, 
help to eliminate unjustified discriminations 
and excessive rates. 

Many of you may perhaps not look kindly 
on the FPC’s regulatory activities, especial- 
ly in view of two recent FPC actions. Ire- 
fer to the current Southwestern Public Sery- 
ice Co. case, where efforts by investor-owned 
and municipally owned distributors to ob- 
tain the same level of rates as that granted 
by the supplier to the cooperatives, may pos- 
sibly result in rate increases to reflect the 
supplier's true cost of service. I refer also to 
the Commission’s effort (which has been sus- 
pended until 1966) to classify rural electric 
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cooperatives as subject to FPO's jurisdiction 
under section 201 of the Federal Power Act. 
Some of you fear the FPC will attempt to 
interfere with your REA loans. Hence, some 
of you have been urging Congress to enact 
legislation to entirely exempt rural electric 
cooperatives from the jurisdiction of the 
FPC. 

I cannot conceive that the Commission 
would, under any conditions, seek to use its 
power over utility securities for the purpose 
of interfering with REA loans. The Con- 
gress has specifically placed the responsibil- 
ity for REA loans in the REA Administrator. 
It is my understanding that the Commis- 
sion has disclaimed any authority to pass on 
such loans. 

Even if the Power Commission could regu- 
late any other activities of rural electric co- 
operatives which are then subject to regula- 
tion, and are being regulated, by the REA 
Administrator (a matter which seems most 
doubtful to me), nevertheless, I think it 
would be a great mistake for the cooperatives 
to sponsor legislation for exemption in ad- 
vance of any Commission ruling that co- 
operatives are subject to the Commission’s 
jurisdiction. 

The Commission has not yet ruled on the 
legal question of jurisdiction, nor has it yet 
indicated what matters such jurisdiction 
would extend to, nor has there yet been any 
indication as to what would be the prac- 
tical results if such jurisdiction were as- 
serted. In other words, I think that the ef- 
fort to obtain blanket exemption from FPC 
jurisdiction is premature at this time. 

I say this, not because of any special de- 
sire to see the Commission exercise jurisdic- 
tion over cooperatives, but because I believe 
that efforts to obtain such legislation will 
substantially assist and encourage bills (such 
as S. 218 introduced by Senators HOLLAND 
and SMATHERS) to exempt virtually all pri- 
vate utilities from FPC jurisdiction. Such 
blanket exemption would destroy any hopes 
for rate reductions for consumers through 
FPC regulation of electric wholesale rates. 
I do not think the private utilities can push 
their bill through Congress on its own merits, 
but I am not so sanguine of the outcome if 
their efforts are merged in a simultaneous 
drive for a bill dealing with cooperatives. 

It took some 15 years from President 
Theodore Roosevelt’s James River project 
1906 veto until 1920 to obtain the Federal 
Water Power Act. It took another 15 years 
to obtain part II of the Federal Power Act 
which provides regulatory authority over 
electric utilities. The enactment of blanket 
exemption at this time perhaps may pro- 
vide a shortrun benefit in a few special 
situations, although it is not clear at this 
time what it would be. 

However, I think such shortrun gain 
would be far outweighed by the overall im- 
pairment of rate regulation protection for 
electric consumers generally. I think it 
would be especially unfortunate to press for 
such exemption legislation in advance of any 
definitive decision by the Commission on 
the legal issue and any indication as to what 
sort of jurisdiction it would attempt to as- 
sert. It seems to me that since the Com- 
mission claims no authority to affect REA 
loans, the rural electric cooperative move- 
ment has nothing to fear from any other type 
of FPC jurisdiction. Questions of rate dis- 
crimination between cooperatively and mu- 
nicipally owned systems should be resolved 
on their merits, with the objective of ob- 
taining the lowest possible costs for con- 
sumers, rather than by blanket exemption 
from Commission review. 

I hope that when you consider the exemp- 
tion proposals you will give very careful 
thought to the overall picture of what the 
exemption proposals will do to the con- 
sumer’s interest in getting low-cost elec- 
tricity. 
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As we face the next several years of growth 
in electric power demand and generation, 
and in the technological development of the 
electric industry, we must, with determina- 
tion and perspicacity, make sure that the 
increasing economies of large scale genera- 
tion and transmission will be passed on to 
the consumer instead of merely enhancing 
private profits. We must strengthen the 
means for protecting and benefitting the 
consumer. We must get better governmental 
regulation of monopoly utilities. We must 
enhance and extend the competitive yard- 
sticks. We must protect the preference 
rights of public and cooperative distribution 
systems to obtain federally generated power. 

Experience has shown that the competitive 
yardstick provided by the public and coop- 
erative electric systems has strengthened, 
not weakened, our free enterprise system. By 
the example of competition, the public and 
cooperative electric systems have promoted 
greater efficiency, and lower unit rates, in 
the entire electric industry. These lower 
unit rates have, in turn, resulted in in- 
creased consumption of power, higher over- 
all profits for industry, and widespread 
benefits for everyone. We must continue to 
maintain and expand these benefits, and we 
can do this only by maintaining and ex- 
panding both regulation in the public inter- 
est and the competitive yardstick of the 
public and cooperative electric systems. 

I know that all of you at this convention 
of the NRECA believe in these objectives. I 
want to assure you that you can count on 
my support and assistance to aid you in 
achieving them. 


THE TRUTH-IN-PACKAGING BILL 


Mrs, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Consumer Reports magazine, which 
usually devotes itself to rating various 
products, includes in its April issue a 
discussion of the truth-in-packaging 
bill. This is the bill authorized by the 
junior Senator from Michigan. [Mr, 
Hart]. I have been happy to join him 
as @ cosponsor. 

The magazine had previously exam- 
ined the bill, and found it highly de- 
sirable. In the April issue, it takes a 
look at the bill’s opposition, and con- 
cludes regretfully that the food industry 
has done a good job of controlling in- 
formation on the bill. 

The editors conclude that the food 
industry has not hesitated to use its 
advertising budgets as a weapon in per- 
suading various news media that the bill 
is not really worthy of much comment. 

This is a shame, because I think the 
bill is worthy of a great deal of comment, 
and I feel that most housewives and 
shoppers in the Nation agree with me. 

Certainly anyone who has tried to cope 
with the successive confusions and psy- 
chological traps in the supermarket 
aisle will readily concede that some sort 
of ground rules for packagers would not 
be altogether a bad idea. 

But I wish to let Consumer Reports 
tell the story. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A STORY FOR Our TIMES OR, WHat Is THE 
CHAIRMAN OF GENERAL Foops REALLY TRY- 
ING To Say TO Mary JONES? 

It will soon be 4 years since Senator PHILIP 


A. Hart began the exhaustive inquiry that 
led to the proposed truth-in-packaging bill. 
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With five volumes of hearings and a favor- 
able subcommittee report behind it, that 
legislation is to have another chance in this 
session of Congress. But something has been 
added to the legislative outlook. This year 
the food industry has succeeded in pulling 
its pressure groups together for an all-out, 
no-holds-barred drive to defeat truth in 
packaging. 

It has taken time to orient fully such a 
behemoth as this $80 billion industry can 
command, There are over a hundred sepa- 
rate national trade associations in the food 
processing business alone, among them such 
giants in their own right as the National 
Canners Association. Then there are the 
organizations of the industries selling pack- 
aging supplies and equipment to food proc- 
essors—the bottlers, boxmakers, glass manu- 
facturers, paperboard suppliers, packaging 
machinery manufacturers, and the like. 
There are also the many trade associations 
of food brokers, wholesalers, retailers, and 
supermarket chains. And there are those in 
the allied industries selling in food outlets— 
branders of soft drinks, paper products, 
household supplies, etc, Beneath this array 
of national groups are thousands of State 
and local replicas. At the peak of the pyra- 
mid is the Grocery Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, known in the trade as GMA. And final- 
ly, there are the two superpeaks—the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States and 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
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Despite its proportions, communication 
throughout this commercial network is fairly 
effective. A trade press serves each particular 
group. National, regional, and State confer- 
ences are held annually, and between times 
trade association secretaries at all levels can 
keep in close touch with their members. 
Thus any one of the organizations at any 
time, or all of them at once, can be deployed 
in a legislative drive. Local bottler associa- 
tions, for example, can take over the job of 
talking to Congressmen in their home areas 
while chambers of commerce whip up a let- 
ter-and-telegram campaign to Washington, 
D.C., where the bigtime GMA lobbyists pin- 
point the pressure on the leaders of both the 
House and the Senate. 

There is nothing new or unknown about 
all this, of course. The struggle for con- 
sumer legislation usually encounters opposi- 
tion in depth. The novel thing about truth 
in packaging is that a fortuitous set of cir- 
cumstances gave the consumer an early edge, 
which so alarmed the industry that it has 
come right out into the open with one of 
the most shameless power plays in some 
time. The story of how it happened is a 
most instructive tale of our times. 


A DIVIDED BEGINNING 


The consumer’s initial advantage derived 
from the division that deceptive packaging 
had wrought in the ranks of the food giants. 
As self-service in supermarkets came to 
dominate food retailing, the package became 
an important brand-switching device—that 
is, a means for diverting customers, at the 
point of sale, from brand A to brand B. In 
this respect, packaging functioned as brand 
advertising always has; but unlike advertis- 
ing, over which some controls exist, the use 
of packaging as a promotional weapon was 
practically uncontrolled. In any hard-sell 
game lacking rules and a referee, the play is 
bound to get rough. And so it did in pack- 
aging. As the pace of sharp practices suc- 
ceeding sharp practices speeded up, the 
packagers themselves were harried by the rat 
race. Thus when Senator Harr launched his 
inquiry into deceptive packaging, some ele- 
ments of the food industry were not too 
unhappy. 

The consumer testimony at those hearings, 
however, came as a dreadful surprise to the 
industry. Sellers, preoccupied with their 
own aggravations had ignored the effect of 
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their conduct on consumers. However, as 
one witness after another cited packaging 
malpractices in baby foods, cereals, cooking 
oils, canned goods, cake mixes, detergents, 
frozen foods, cookies, candy, crackers, scour- 
ing pads, paper napkins, soft drinks, fruit 
juices, bread, toothpaste, bacon, et al., the 
point got across. Advertising Age was moved 
to comment: 

“There are a good many things about gov- 
ernmental probes that we don’t like, and 
we have the continuing feeling that the in- 
vestigators can do better with their time and 
energies in most instances, than by fooling 
around with relatively minor points in mar- 
keting or advertising. 

“Yet we must confess that, as consumers, 
our sympathy lies with the statements of 
Senator Harr’s subcommittee, which concern 
deception; and particularly deceptive pack- 
aging. It would be nicer, we think, to live in 
a simple world in which ‘pound’ packages 
contained 16 ounces, and not 15 or 144%; 
in which ‘quart’ bottles were actually quarts, 
not fifths, or even maybe 25 ounces; in which 
packages containing the same weight or vol- 
ume didn’t look as though one were twice as 
big as another * * * and so on. 

“Individual sizes and shapes, we suspect, 
have been created to the point where they no 
longer serve any useful purpose, even as mer- 
chandising devices. A little standardization 
might help everyone.” 

Other trade papers were also impressed. 
Food & Drug Packaging, for example, de- 
scribed the testimony as the “rumblings of 
consumer discontent” erupting “into a full- 
blown packaging controversy.” But it was 
not the trade comment that jolted the food 
industry. It was what occurred in the pub- 
lic press, and on radio and television. 

Consumer issues, especially those dealing 
with such economic cheats as deceptive pack- 
aging, seldom receive much attention from 
the mass media. This time it was different. 
Although no one could say that the Na- 
tion’s news services were swept off their feet, 
they did report the issue. Moreover, decep- 
tive packaging made good pictures. So de- 
ceptive packages were shown before a few 
television cameras to illustrate what con- 
sumers were complaining about, and head- 
lines like “The grocery cart is being used to 
take shoppers for a ride” topped news stories. 
Columnists took up the theme to produce 
copy like this, from “Our Man Hoppe,” in 
the San Francisco Chronicle: 

“My trouble is I’m a good shopper. . And I 
demand the best buys. Which is really very 
simple. Because the law says the net con- 
tents must be labeled on every package of 
edibles. * * * So all you do is divide contents 
into price. * * * So I look at my list and it 
says “1 pound of rice.” Fine. Did you know 
you can’t buy 1 pound of rice? Not in my su- 
permarket you can't. You can buy 14 ounces 
for 29 cents, 12 ounces for 25 cents, 1 pound 
12 ounces for 35 cents, 1 pound 8 ounces for 
47 cents, or 2 pounds 10 ounces for 59 cents. 

The rational way to approach this is to fig- 
ure the cost of each per pound. Simple. A 
pound is 16 ounces. Thus our formula in the 
first example is: 14 is to 16 as 29 is to x. 
So 14x equals 16 X29, which is * * * Well, you 
know. And so forth.“ 

It hardly needs saying that many news- 
paper editorials called Senator Harr silly 
(“our housewives are too smart to be fooled”) 
or sinister (“regulation will curb the free- 
dom of enterprising packagers”). But the 
food industry, so long accustomed to a docile 
press, was not looking for a dialog. The 
trade paper Packaging pointed to the indus- 
try's objective when it wrote in the August 
1962 issue “If we don’t smother all this talk 
about how the consumer is being deceived 
and cheated, our whole economy will emerge 
‘sell shocked.“ 

By that time, more than a year after the 
first hearings, a second set of hearings was 
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in the offing, this time on the legislation that 
had developed out of the investigation. The 
food industry had meanwhile pulled itself 
together. It was opposed to any packaging 
law. And it was even more opposed to any 
further exposure of its misdoings. 

It fell to the lot of the president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers Association to make 
the food industry’s position unmistakably 
clear to the Nation’s news media. So a few 
months before the second set of hearings 
began in March 1963, GMA's President Paul 
Willis laid it on the line in a speech at the 
Television Bureau of Advertising’s annual 
convention. He told his audience that he 
had met with 16 top management people 
from national magazines. “We wanted to 
discuss with them the facts of life covering 
advertising-media relationship,” he said. 
He reported that he had suggested to the 
publishers “that the day was here when their 
editorial department and business depart- 
ment might better understand their inter- 
dependency relationships as they affect the 
operating results of their company; and as 
their operations affect the advertiser—their 
bread and butter.” 

The magazine people, he continued, had 
understood. They had begun to run articles 
to create “a favorable public attitude” to- 
ward food advertisers. He regretted, how- 
ever, that he could not say “similar nice 
things about the relationship of our adver- 
tisers with television.” Television stations 
received, he pointed out, “about 65 percent 
of their advertising revenue from GMA mem- 
bers.” These advertisers, he said, “have seen 
some television newscasts where they seem- 
ingly took great delight in bellowing out 
stories that were critical of this industry.” 
He referred to Senator Hart’s hearings spe- 
cifically in complaining of critics who “used 
isolated cases as examples of wrongdoings 
and smudged the entire food industry.” 
And he closed his remarks with a question: 
“What can you do additionally that will in- 
fluence your advertiser to spend more of his 
advertising dollar with you?” 

The broadcasters, it appears, knew the an- 
swer. Except for a mention on NBC’s “Hunt- 
ley-Brinkley Report” and a reference on that 
network’s program Calendar, television, so 
far as CU has been able to find, paid no at- 
tention to the 1963 packaging hearings. On 
radio, only the labor-sponsored commentator, 
Edward P. Morgan (ABC) gave news about 
them. And since then, several scheduled 
television appearances of Senator Harr have 
been canceled. “Off the record, I was told 
advertisers had objected,” he said. 


THE NEW PHASE 


So the food industry enters the 1965 legis- 
lative year with its trade groups coordinated 
and the news media under control. A new 
phase begins in the campaign against a decep- 
tive packaging law. An article in a recent 
issue of Look may suggest what this new 
phase is. s 

Look was named by GMA's Paul Willis, 
along with Reader’s Digest, Life, Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, and others, as being among 
the magazines whose editorial departments 
had agreed to cooperate with food advertisers. 
In the January 26, 1965, issue, Look’s editorial 
pages displayed the byline of an advertiser, 
Charles G. Mortimer, chairman of General 
Foods Corp., as the author of an article, Let's 
Keep Politics Out of the Pantry.” 

Mr. Mortimer's essay elaborates familiar 
themes, He salutes the American housewife, 
whom he calls Mary Jones. He finds her a 
shrewd and happy woman—shrewd because 
“when it comes to clever buying” she “can 
give lessons to a Yankee horse trader” and 
happy because she takes it for granted that 
what she has bought is the purest, most nu- 
tritious, easlest-to-prepare food the world has 
ever seen.” He pays handsome tribute to the 
laws safeguarding our food in making his 
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point about how confident Mary Jones can be 
when she shops, evidently assuming her (and 
the reader’s) unawareness of the fight the 
food industry waged against the passage of 
the very laws he praises. (Recorded against 
his own company, incidentally, are 28 viola- 
tions in the last 25 years against one of those 
laws, the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act.) 

What disturbs him deeply, Mr. Mortimer 
writes, is that “Mary Jones probably does 
not know” that her great good fortune as a 
food shopper results from the machinery of 
free competition”—a free competition that 
is “the heart of our free enterprise system.” 
The sophisticated reader will find Mr. Morti- 
mer’s eulogies to competition even more in- 
triguing than his fond protestations on be- 
half of existing governmental regulations 
over food. For he is, after all, the chairman 
of a food combine that is the Nation’s largest 
and a prime example of what the Federal 
Trade Commission has called economic pow- 
er and market concentration created by the 
great merger movement. General Foods 
was created in the 1920’s by mergers; it grew 
into a huge empire by still other mergers (it 
markets 250 products); it is currently chal- 
lenging an FTC order, issued under the anti- 
monopoly law, to dissolve a more recent 
merger; and the earnings from its many 
Merger-acquired companies are such that it 
commands over $100 million worth of market- 
manipulative advertising power a year. 

Yet the chairman of the General Foods 
Corp. finds competition endangered by—you 
guessed it—Senator Hart. The sequence of 
his thought gets a bit fuzzy as he develops 
that idea. It seems to go like this: Competi- 
tion is good. The food industry has made 
Mary Jones happy and that is a good thing. 
So the food industry is good. Therefore the 
food industry is competitive. Ergo anything 
that might upset Mary Jones is an attack 
on competition. And that is what “some 
Government officials * * * ‘playing politics 
in the pantry’” are up to. They are causing 
“consumers to question the very system the 
Mary Joneses of this country find so satis- 
factory.” Esther Peterson, the President's 
special assistant for consumer affairs, is 
the only Government official named, aside 
from Senator Harr. When she urged house- 
wives to send in complaints to her, she “cre- 
ated doubts in the minds of consumers where 
none had existed,” thereby threatening the 
happy, but apparently fragile, confidence of 
Mary Jones. Senator Harr’s threat is, of 
course, truth in packaging. 


IF INTEREST SHOULD PROVE HIGH 


After the article appeared, Senator Harr 
wrote to Look’s publisher and editor-in- 
chief, Gardner Cowles, pointing out that the 
legislation had been inaccurately described, 
Suggesting that there was another side to 
the packaging issue, and asking whether he 
(Senator Harr) might not be given the 
opportunity to clarify some of these matters 
for the readers of Look. Mr. Cowles replied, 
saying: “I will be interested to see how much 
attention the general public pays to this sub- 
ject in the next several months.” If interest 
should prove high, he might consider asking 
the Senator to do something on the subject, 
he indicated. He went on to say, however: 


“Tt is my present guess that the public does 


not feel any strong need for reform in the 
area Mr. Mortimer was discussing; but I 
could be wrong.” 

Look added a final fillip to its latest ven- 
ture into cooperative publishing by taking 
full-page ads in other magazines, including 
a number of the trade journals read by 
GMA members, to publicize its sponsorship 
of “this compelling article.” And very likely 
Look will pull out the plums that go with be- 
ing such a good boy. The comic opera 
aspects of Mr. Mortimer’s overtures to Mary 
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Jones and Look’s unabashed exploitation of 
them, however, cannot lighten the somber 
implication of this story for our times. 


GULF UNIVERSITIES RESEARCH 
CORP. FORMED BY EIGHT LEAD- 
ING UNIVERSITIES, WILL EX- 
PLORE ALL RESOURCES OF GULF 
OF MEXICO 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the most important undertakings, 
both for the gulf coast and for the 
Nation, is the recent chartering of the 
Gulf Universities Research Corp. This 
organization was formed for the pur- 
pose of exploiting the oceanographic 
and other scientific potentials of the 
Gulf of Mexico and contiguous areas. 

At this time, the oceans are frontiers 
vital to the Nation’s future scientific and 
economic advancement, just as the fron- 
tiers of space are. Because of the need 
of a substantial enlargement of pro- 
grams of this type, I wish to give my 
support and congratulations to this or- 
ganization and its proposed explorations. 

To explain its program in detail, I ask 
unanimous consent that pages 1 through 
6 of a pamphlet issued by the corpora- 
tion be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the pamphlet was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PREFACE 


The oceans are vast frontiers whose ex- 
ploration and exploitation are vital to the 
Nation’s future scientific advancement, and 
to our economic and military security. The 
need for a substantial enlargement of our 
national program of ocean-related research 
has been amply documented by such groups 
as the Inter-Agency Committee for Ocean- 
ography and the Committee on Oceanography 
of the National Academy of Sciences. Such 
an enlarged oceanographic program would 
not only benefit basic research and educa- 
tion but would provide information vital to 
the fishing, shipping, and mineral production 
industries, as well as many other segments 
of our economy. What is needed is a bold 
and concerted attack to advance our knowl- 
edge of the watery regions which cover more 
than 70 percent of the earth’s surface. 

Modern oceanographic research has many 
aspects in common with space research. 
Conducting experiments in either inner or 
outer space requires that scientific skill be 
combined with large-scale ‘engineering 
brawn. The satellites and spacecraft of our 
space program have their oceanographic 
counterparts in research ships, ocean plat- 
forms and research submarines. To provide 
the engineering and operational support for 
our marine scientists, new organizational 
patterns are required, just as has been found 
necessary in our national space effort. 

This prospectus describes a new organiza- 
tion for oceanographic and related research, 
the Gulf Coast Marine Sciences Center. Es- 
tablishment of this new national laboratory 
is being proposed by the Gulf Universities 
Research Corp., a newly-formed corporation 
whose charter membership includes seven 
southern and southwestern universities. 
The purposes of Gulf Universities Research 
Corp. are research, education and public 
service. GURC will establish centralized re- 
search facilities in scientific areas of interest 
to its membership, and in areas where the 
needs for supporting services and equipment 
are on such a large scale as to make single 
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university ownership impractical or unde- 
sirable. 

In choosing the field of oceanography as 
its first cooperative university project, the 
membership of GURC is responsive to the 
pressing national need to exploit the ocean- 
Ographic potentials of the Gulf of Mexico 
and contiguous waters, and to supply vitally 
needed support facilities for research con- 
ducted by its faculty members and graduate 
students. 

It is contemplated that the membership of 
GURC will be enlarged in the future to in- 
clude other universities whose interests co- 
incide with those of the charter group, 
which includes the following institutions: 
Florida State University, Louisiana State 
University, Rice University, Southern Meth- 
odist University, Texas A, & M. University, 
the University of Texas, University of Hous- 
ton, Southwest Research Institute (as- 
sociate) . 

The Gulf of Mexico and the surrounding 
waters offer an unusual opportunity for re- 
search in the marine sciences, In addition 
to encompassing the broad spectrum of 
oceanographic research, the gulf is an ideal 
body of water in which to study the highly 
important question of air-sea interaction 
and its role in the control of worldwide 
weather patterns. The member universities 
of GURC are presently active in gulf- 
oriented ocean research, and their recogni- 
tion of the need for major facilities which 
are best employed on a cooperative basis led 
to the concept of the Gulf Coast Marine 
Sciences Center. 

Under the plan proposed by GURC, the 
Gulf Coast Marine Sciences Center will be a 
centralized cooperative laboratory for ocean 
research, providing both shore- and ocean- 
based facilities for the support of university 
investigations. Operations of the Marine 
Sciences Center will be under the immediate 
contro] of GURC and its member universi- 
ties, with scientific staffing made up from 
university faculties and graduate students. 
To fulfill the engineering and operational 
support functions, a not-for-profit research 
and development institute (Southwest Re- 
search Institute) will be designated as the 
facility manager and has been admitted as 
an associate member of GR. 

The following pages present the essential 
features of the center program in digest and 
detail. Specific proposals for various agen- 
cies will be prepared. While time and cost 
estimates are given, it should be realized that 
the implementation of a program of this 
magnitude would require considerable de- 
tailed planning with the funding agency or 
agencies before such schedules could be es- 
tablished with confidence. 


THE GENERAL CONCEPT OF THE GULF COAST 
MARINE SCIENCES CENTER—A DIGEST 

The Gulf Coast Marine Sciences Center will 
constitute a facility and operational frame- 
work in which university scientists will con- 
duct a coordinated cooperative program of 
interdisciplinary basic research with special 
emphasis on the Gulf of Mexico and con- 
tiguous areas. 

RESEARCH 


The primary purpose of the center is to 
advance basic knowledge of the oceans, ocean 
resources, and ocean processes. Its basic re- 
search program would be multidisciplinary, 
including such areas as marine meteorology, 
air-sea interaction, physical and chemical 
oceanography, geochemistry, marine biology, 
geology, seismology, gravity, and geomagne- 
tism. Further, the basic research program is 
characterized as consisting of extensive in- 
vestigations which cannot be pursued ef- 
fectively by individual institutions and hence 
require a coordinated effort by scientists 
from several institutions, and of mutually 
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compatible individual investigations which 
require facilities that can be acquired and 
justified only through joint utilization. 


EDUCATION 


While the center would not participate di- 
rectly in teaching, it would make its facilities 
available to the universities for advanced 
training. In this way, the graduate educa- 
tion capabilities of many universities would 
be greatly extended. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


At the request of Government agencies, 
operational support functions, such as pro- 
viding synoptic weather data from the gulf 
as an extension of the U.S. Weather Bureau 
network, information on the gulf for indus- 
trial use, the conduct of cooperative programs 
with Latin American countries, and the direct 
support of missile operations in the gulf, 
would also be accomplished. 


ORGANIZATION 


The center would be constituted as a Gov- 
ernment-owned, contractor-operated facility 
in which the Gulf Universities Research 
Corp. (GURC) would direct and operate the 
center under the cognizance of a designated 
Federal agency. 

Research functions, including planning, 
coordination and overall direction, would be 
staffed by university personnel. Except for 
a permanent center director and his staff, 
research appointments would be temporary, 
with the individual retaining faculty status. 
Engineering, operational support, and service 
functions would be permanent functions 
staffed by Southwest Research Institute, an 
associate member of GURC. 


OPERATING POLICIES 


The research program would be formulated 
by a GURC research council subject to re- 
view and approval by the funding agency. 
Scientific investigations comprising the pro- 
gram would be selected from proposals sub- 
mitted by the scientific community without 
restriction as to affiliation and location; 
hence, nationwide participation by univer- 
sity scientists and by Government and indus- 
try personnel is anticipated, 


FACILITIES 


Primary facilities required for the basic 
research program most suited for conduct in 
the Gulf of Mexico are one or more research 
vessels, a drilling barge, a network of un- 
manned instrumented buoys, and a shore 
facility which includes laboratories for par- 
ticipating scientists and engineers, commu- 
nications and data processing equipment, 
maintenance facilities and the like. As the 
program proceeds, additional facilities, such 
as offshore towers and submersibles, may be 
included. 

SCHEDULE 


Facilities and programs of the magnitude 
proposed should not be undertaken without 
detailed planning and coordination with ap- 
propriate Government agencies, Hence, the 
first year is to emphasize such planning 
functions, although research investigations 
would be initiated immediately. 

After completion of detailed planning, a 
minimum of 4 additional years would be re- 
quired to complete the construction or ac- 
quisition of facilities and achieve full opera- 
tion of the program. Since the nature of 
the research program and of the facilities to 
be used are such that an effective program 
can be conducted indefinitely once this 
status is achieved, it is planned that the 
program would continue at a level of effort 
approximating that of the fifth year. 

FUNDING 

The program for the first year is defined, 
and a cost estimate for that period is pre- 
sented. The estimated cost is approximately 
$800,000, of which approximately $350,000 
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would be used in the detailed planning of 
the ensuing program and facilities and the 
remainder for the initial phases of the basic 
research program, 

In a separate detailed proposal, a tentative 
plan for the establishment and operation of 
the center over an additional 4-year period 
will be presented, together with an estimate 
of approximate costs. During this period, 
approximately $13 million would be expended 
in the construction of facilities and the pro- 
curement or development of ships, buoys and 
associated equipment, and approximately 
$12 million would be expended on basic re- 
search, engineering and operational support 
functions and services, Subsequent to com- 
pletion of the formative 5-year period, fund- 
ing in the range from $4 to $6 million per 
year would be required for effective conduct 
of the program and use of facilities. 

Because of the long-range nature of ma- 
rine science investigations, the integration of 
graduate students into the research program, 
and the need for long-range planning if the 
various investigations are to be coordinated 
most effectively, multiyear funding is rec- 
ommended. 


THE PUBLIC INTEREST VERSUS MO- 
NOPOLY PROTECTION—THE LONG 
AMENDMENT TO PROTECT AND 
PUBLISH PATENT RIGHTS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the most obviously sound and wise 
Government policies I can think of is 
the simple proposition that the results 
of research which is paid for by the 
American taxpayers should be freely 
available to the American public. In the 
past, some Government agencies have 
followed this policy in a highly com- 
mendable manner, while others have 
used their authority to allow companies 
to acquire patent rights to discoveries 
made from Government-sponsored and 
paid-for research. 

The assistant majority leader, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonel, a zealous guardian of the public 
interest, has for the past several years 
offered to Government research bills, 
such as the saline water bill and the coal 
research bill, an amendment requiring 
that the results of Government-financed 
research be made freely available. Hear- 
ings will be reopened sometime in the 
near future on Senate bill 512, the 
“Health Research Facilities Amendments 
of 1965.“ The question to be explored 
at the hearings is whether the following 
language, the Long amendment, should 
be 3 to the Public Health Service 
Act: 

No part of any appropriated funds may be 
expended pursuant to authorization given 
by this Act involving any scientific or tech- 
nological research or development activity 
unless such expenditure is conditioned upon 
provisions effective to insure that all infor- 
mation, coyprights, uses, processes, patents, 
and other developments resulting from that 
activity will be made freely available to the 
general public. Nothing contained in this 
paragraph shall deprive the owner of any 
background patent relating to any such 
activity, without his consent, or of any right 
which that owner may have under that 
patent, 


This language apparently has upset 
some special interests, who contend that 
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special conditions exist with regard to 
their industries, and qualify them for 
special consideration in making the re- 
sults of Government-sponsored research 
freely available to the general public. 
In other words, the special interests are 
out to defeat the Long amendment. 

This matter will receive a thorough 
hearing by the Health Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. The hearings will be con- 
ducted by the distinguished chairman of 
the Labor Committee [Mr. HILL], the 
Senate’s great authority on medicine and 
public health, All the parties will be 
allowed the fullest opportunity to pre- 
sent their views. However, I view with 
considerable skepticism any proposal to 
create a private monopoly over informa- 
tion discovered as a result of Govern- 
ment-sponsored research. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an informed and timely edi- 
torial, from the Washington Post of 
March 12, 1965, supporting the Long 
amendment, be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. The edi- 
torial very sensibly points out that the 
extension of monopoly protection to pub- 
licly financed programs is neither just 
nor conducive to the rapid diffusion of 
knowledge which promotes the public 
welfare.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 
12, 1965 
PATENTS AND PUBLIC RESEARCH 

Many of the discoveries made in the course 
of Federally financed research and develop- 
ment work are patentable. But the Goy- 
ernment, which is currently spending some 
$15 billion a year in the quest for knowl- 
edge has no uniform policy governing the 
disposition of patents based on publicly 
financed research. 

In some Federal agencies, notably the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the rule has 
been clear and highly consistent. Barring 
situations where a contracting firm already 
holds patents in closely related areas, all 
patents issuing from Federal contracts auto- 
matically revert to the Government. But 
in other agencies, administrators may waive 
the patent claims of the Government, and 
now spokesmen from both industry and cer- 
tain Federal agencies are urging that broad 
waiver authority be exercised especially in 
legislation related to Federal health 
programs. 

The most direct and socially desirable ap- 
proach to the patent issue is the one urged 
by Senator Russet. B. Lonc. An amend- 
ment which he recently inserted in the 
water-pollution bill states that patents and 
other information developed in Govern- 
ment-financed projects “will be made freely 
available to the general public.” The rights 
of the owners of “background patents” are 
fully protected. 

Two compelling arguments can be ad- 
vanced in support of Senator Lonc’s posi- 
tion. The first involves equity. When a pri- 
vate business contracts with a university or 
other organization for research work, there 
is no question about the ownership of the 
resulting patents. The university or re- 
search organization, in return for a fee suf- 
ficient to cover all of its costs, performs serv- 
ices for its client which may result in future 
patents. There is hardly ever a question of 
the private client’s right to the patents, and 
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there should be none where the Federal Gov- 
ernment is involved. 

The second argument for making the re- 
sults of publicly financed research freely 
available to all potential users touches upon 
the important issue of economic growth. 
Technological advance has in recent years 
accounted for about 40 percent of the gain 
in labor productivity. But this advance will 
not continue if the broad diffusion of knowl- 
edge is inhibited by granting monopoly pat- 
ent rights to participants in Federal pro- 
grams—programs which account for the 
bulk of the research and deyelopment work 
performed in this country. 

Congress grants 25-year patent monopolies 
in order to protect the owners of privately 
financed inventions. The extension of mo- 
nopoly protection to publicly financed pro- 
grams is neither just nor conducive to the 
rapid diffusion of knowledge which promotes 
the public welfare. 


ROBERT GODDARD—PIONEER 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
this is Goddard Day—and these are the 
reasons: 

Thirty-nine years ago today Robert 
Goddard flew the world’s first liquid- 
fueled rocket, and gave new thrust be- 
yond measure to America’s destiny. 

A nation headed for the moon in this 
decade pauses briefly to honor the 
prophet—the scientist and engineer— 
who first showed the way. 

A grateful people whose security and 
freedom now depend to a large extent 
on rocket power find it fitting to honor 
the man whose genius is reflected in 
every rocket in the American arsenal 
today. 

We were slow to recognize the value 
of the new theory and the new tech- 
nology that Dr. Goddard gave us, thus 
today the Goddard story warns us once 
again of the dangers of national com- 
placency and smugness in a world of 
dynamic change. 

Fortunately, the procedures and the 
institutions established by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 give 
us many opportunities to evaluate and 
prove out the future uses of space that 
we did not have in Dr. Goddard’s time. 

In reviewing Dr. Goddard’s achieve- 
ments today, and in recalling the heroic 
nature of his Promethean struggle to give 
mankind the benefits of a new source 
of power and knowledge, we can lend 
encouragement to the unsung Goddards 
who even now are working as he did on 
the technological frontiers to keep Amer- 
ica free and in the forefront of human 
progress. 

In honoring Dr. Goddard today we also 
honor the educational institution which 
nurtured his creative genius as student, 
teacher, and researcher. We honor the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute which 
this year marks its 100th year of service 
to city, State, and Nation. 

It is fitting, too, on Goddard Day, that 
we recall that Esther Goddard was at her 
husband’s side when the first of the 
modern rockets flew on March 16, 1926. 
She was there that day as on so many 
other great days of Dr. Goddard’s long 
career, through times of trial and 
triumph, not only as a proud spectator 
but as a working member of the rocket 
development team. Today we thank her 
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for her own contribution to American 
rocketry as well as for all she has done 
to make available the record of Dr. God- 
dard’s work and the inspiring story of 
his life. 

Let us look at some of the things Dr. 
Goddard did, as G. Edward Pendray, 
himself a rocket pioneer, has summed 
them up in the magazine Technology and 
Culture: 

Dr. Goddard 

Was the first to develop a rocket motor 
using liquid propellants (liquid oxygen and 
gasoline) during the years 1920-25. 

Was first to design, construct, and launch 
successfully a liquid-fuel rocket—the event 
we mark today. 

First developed a gyrostabilization ap- 
paratus for rockets in 1932, 

First used deflector vanes in the blast of a 
rocket motor as a means of stabilizing and 
guiding rockets, also in 1932. 

Obtained the first U.S. patent on the idea 
of multistage rockets, in 1914. 

First explored mathematically the prac- 
ticality of using rocket power to reach high 
altitude and escape velocity, in 1912. 

Was first to publish in the United States a 
basic mathematical theory underlying rocket 
propulsion and rocket flight, in 1919. 

First proved experimentally that a rocket 
will provide thrust in a vacuum, in 1915. 

Developed and demonstrated the basic 
idea of the bazooka near the end of World 
War I, although his plans lay unused until 
finally put to use in World War II. 

First developed self-cooling rocket motors, 
variable-thrust rocket motors, practical 
rocket landing devices, pumps suitable for 
liquid rocket fuels. 

Forecast jet-driven airplanes, and travel 
in space. 


But Dr. Goddard’s contribution to the 
America of today was more than scien- 
tific, more than technological, more than 
a breakthrough to new kinds of weapons 
and new means for exploring a new 
realm. Today we also honor Goddard 
the man. 

Today is Goddard Day. That is but 
a way of saying that America is coming 
to know better another of its sons whose 
vision, intellect, courage, and capacity 
for unending work in the face of great 
difficulties has earned him a place among 
the giants of this century. 

Dr. Goddard’s first rockets did not 
fly far—but his rocketry soars on and 
on. In our lifetimes it will take Ameri- 
cans throughout the solar system. And 
wherever man shall go in the cosmos, 
the indomitable spirit of the man, Rob- 
ert Goddard, will be a beacon. 

A grateful Government has paid the 
Goddard estate $1 million for Dr. God- 
dard’s patent rights. But the example 
of the man is something beyond pay- 
ment and beyond estimate. We are all 
the richer for it—richer in freedom, 
richer in knowledge, richer in spirit, 
richer in hope for the future. 


RECORD OF UTAH LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I take 
great pride in reporting that the Utah 
State Legislature has just concluded its 
36th session in Salt Lake City, and al- 
ready the gains made are being widely 
regarded as the most fruitful of any 
session of that body in modern history. 

The record compiled by the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Utah Legislature is 
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ample evidence of the vigor of State gov- 
ernment in the United States. 

The session was inspired at the outset 
by an outstanding message from newly 
inaugurated Gov. Calvin L. Rampton, 
who at the conclusion of the session 
characterized the legislature as “the best 
of 11 sessions I have closely watched.” 

Mr. President, I take pride in listing 
now some of the major achievements of 
the 36th Utah Legislature: 

Passage of the first major civil rights 
legislation in the history of Utah; name- 
ly, laws on fair employment practices 
and equal public accommodations. 

Passage of legislation making Utah the 
49th State to participate in our excel- 
lent urban renewal programs, 

Reapportionment of both houses of the 
Utah Legislature along guidelines set 
forth in Federal court decisions. 

Additional State support to education, 
amounting to $24 million in the bien- 
nium, placing Utah near the top in per 
capita expenditures for education. 

And finally, passage of the first major 
bonding bill in Utah history which will 
allow a badly needed State capital im- 
provements program to be started. 

Mr. President, I am sure that credit 
must go to the firm but progressive 
leadership shown by President of the 
Senate Bruce S. Jenkins, of Salt Lake 
City, and Speaker of the House Kay 
Allen, of Murray, The outstanding legis- 
lative record was achieved in a spirit of 
harmony and devotion to the public in- 
terest. I believe Congress should take 
notice of our achievements in the Bee- 
hive State as examples of efficient and 
effective lawmaking. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
YALTA AGREEMENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 20 
years ago, on February 11, 1945, Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, Sir Winston 
Churchill, and Joseph Stalin signed the 
Yalta agreement. The war was over. 
The peoples of a tormented Europe would 
be liberated—or so we hoped. But de- 
spite the shining hopes of the time and 
the lofty principles upheld at Yalta, the 
Iron Curtain was relentlessly drawn 
across central Europe. 

At a recent meeting of the General 
Committee of the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations, the Yalta anniversary 
was observed by the unanimous adoption 
of a declaration. The General Commit- 
tee of the Assembly of Captive European 
Nations confirmed the insistence of the 
central European peoples upon their 
rights as proclaimed in the Yalta Decla- 
ration on Liberated Europe. I request 
unanimous consent that the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations declaration be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

TWENTY YEARS AFTER THE YALTA AGREEMENTS 

(Declaration unanimously adopted in the 
619th meeting of the general committee, 
on Feb. 11, 1965, Rapporteur: Stefan Kor- 
bonski, Poland.) 

Twenty years ago, on February 11, 1945, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill and Soviet dic- 
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tator Joseph Stalin concluded their confer- 
ence in the Crimea by signing a communi- 
que known as the Yalta Declaration. The 
communique summed up their decisions on 
the fate of Eastern Europe—decisions that 
were taken without the participation or con- 
sent of the nations concerned. 

The principles proclaimed in the Yalta 
Declaration on liberated Europe held out 
hopes to the peoples of Eastern Europe, who 
already felt the tightening of the Soviet vise. 
These principles included, indeed, the com- 
mitment of the three heads of state “to 
assist the people, in any European liberated 
state, to form interim governmental authori- 
ties broadly representative of all democratic 
elements in the population and pledged to 
the earliest possible establishment, through 
free elections, of governments responsible 
to the will of the people,” and “to facilitate 
where necessary the holding of such elec- 
tions.” 

But beneath the high-sounding words of 
the Declaration on Liberated Europe a fatally 
flawed pattern soon became evident. It was 
a pattern of Western concessions on specific 
issues while still proclaiming lofty prin- 
ciples; a pattern of Communist minority 
groups being foisted on unwilling majorities 
against a promise of free elections. The 
emerging outlines of the specific agreements 
gave an early indication to the peoples of 
East Europe that there was little to expect 
from the West. 

By confirming the division of Europe into 
military zones, adopted at the conference at 
Teheran, the Yalta Conference ultimately 
decided the fate of east-central Europe, as 
Soviet military occupation was bound to 
turn into Communist political domination. 
In accepting the notion of governments 
friendly to the Soviets, the Western Powers 
showed their lack of awareness of the funda- 
mental and unbridgeable conflict between 
the Soviet concept of such governments and 
the very principles proclaimed in the Decla- 
ration on Liberated Europe. 

The abandonment of Poland at Yalta to 
the control of the Polish Communist Party, 
which was tantamount to Soviet Russian 
takeover, foreshadowed the way in which 
the principles of the Declaration of Liberated 
Europe would be applied in east-central 
Europe. Two weeks after the signing of 
this declaration, the Soviets engineered a 
Communist seizure of power in Rumania. 
Other countries followed suit soon. The 
forcible incorporation of the Baltic States, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, continued. 
Eastern Europe was sealed off behind the 
Iron Curtain. In this process the Declara- 
tion of Liberated Europe served the Soviets 
as a guise of legality. 

Today, 20 years later, the captive peoples of 
Eastern Europe still regard the commitments 
of free elections made at Yalta as binding. 
They consider as null and void all agree- 
ments on specific situations which have been 
made on the same occasion or later in viola- 
tion of their right of self-determination. 
For them the restoration of self-government 
and genuine independence remain a cen- 
tral issue that cannot be put out of the way 
by some easing of the oppressive conditions. 

In no part of the world is the principle of 
self-determination accepted in an abridged 
form. The captive peoples refuse to accept 
the limitation of that principle in east-cen- 
tral Europe in the name of expediency. The 
tragic consequences of the actions taken at 
and after Yalta 20 years ago confirm the 
rightness of their stand. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS STRUGGLE— 
ANOTHER CHAPTER IN THE EPIC 
OF FREE MEN 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 


President, the civil rights demonstrators 
in Selma, Ala., have made their point 
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in blood and suffering. Their right to 
vote is being denied. The vicious blows 
of the policeman’s club falling on in- 
nocent heads have left bruises and scars 
on our national conscience. The racists 
and demagogs who have chosen to rule 
the State of Alabama by force and vio- 
lence have made it bitterly clear that 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, even though 
it was a historic step forward, was still 
not sufficient to guarantee the sacred 
constitutional rights of the citizens of 
Alabama. They are not only being sys- 
tematically denied the right to vote; they 
cannot even assemble in peaceable pro- 
test against the injustice of official op- 
pression. 

I can understand, although I cannot 
tolerate, the demagogic actions of Gov- 
ernor Wallace and his minions. They 
know that once the Negro citizens of Ala- 
bama are given the right to vote, they 
will toss the Governor Wallaces and the 
Sheriff Clarks into well-earned political 
oblivion. The mighty and the proud are 
trembling in the seats of power. They 
know their days of political domination 
are numbered. And, like the mean and 
frightened men they are, they are fight- 
ing back with knout and club. But as 
history has proven again and again, al- 
though they can beat and maim the body, 
they cannot destroy the spirit of man in 
his eternal struggle against oppression. 

White officialdom has dug its own 
grave, through its acts of terror. The 
frightening pictures that flashed across 
the TV screens of the Nation and the 
senseless and brutal death of a Christian 
minister have aroused and angered the 
entire Nation. The attack on the Selma 
demonstrators made absolutely certain 
that legislation to give the southern Ne- 
gro the vote will be on the President’s 
desk before the spring is out. The clubs 
and cattle prods achieved a temporary 
silence—but they cannot still the voice 
of an angry nation, speaking through its 
Congress. 

I intend to support, with every power 
at my command, legislation to establish 
a system of Federal registrars, appointed 
by the President, or by someone delegated 
by him, to insure the right to vote to 
every American citizen. 

I am proud that the President has 
shown such leadership in connection with 
this vital question of the Nation’s con- 
science. I am sure that the Senate and 
the House of Representatives will com- 
plete the unfinished business of civil 
rights once and for all. The power of the 
ballot box is the first line of defense 
which the citizen of a democracy has to 
protect his life and his interests. To deny 
the right to vote to any of our citizens is 
to make the democratic promises of our 
Constitution pious frauds and hypocrit- 
ical lies. The situation in the South has 
gone on too long—100 years too long. 
In this year of 1965, we must, and will, 
make sure that our pledge of political 
equality to all men is made a reality in 
every State of the Union. 

It is my hope and belief that the Fed- 
eral registrar bill will be quickly passed 
by Congress. This is a nation of law and 
order. We try to deal reasonably and 
peaceably with the problems that face 
our growing society. But all of us have 
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watched in horror while elected officials 
and law officers have thwarted the intent 
of the Constitution and the will of the 
people. We can well ask, “quis custodiet 
custodies’”—“who is to guard the guard- 
ians?” With these laws on the books, the 
American people can make sure that 
twisted and embittered men do not per- 
vert the law to their own ends, and that 
never again can they use the sword of 
justice to cut down their own fellow 
citizens. The long story of democracy 
has been a tale of continual struggle by 
freemen against tyrants and dictators. 
In the America of 1965, there are still 
petty despots abroad in the land. With 
these laws we will write another chapter 
in this great epic, and will end the op- 
pression by these evil men. 


SENATOR MONTOYA SPEAKS OUT 
FOR THE COLD WAR VETERAN 
AND THE COLD WAR VETERANS’ 
READJUSTMENT ACT OF 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in this 20th anniversary year of the first 
GI bill of rights, Congress and the coun- 
try are becoming evermore aware of the 
existing inequities in educational op- 
portunities which the gallant men and 
women who return from service in areas 
spread throughout the world face as they 
return to a supposedly grateful nation. 
It is an undisputed fact that the GI bill 
of World War Il and the GI bill of the 
Korean conflict operated with great 
success, and represented a meager in- 
vestment which now is returning valu- 
able dividends in immeasurable propor- 
tions. The groundless arguments of the 
few shortsighted interests which oppose 
the extension of this highly successful 
and proven program to our modern day 
veterans are beyond the comprehension 
of the reasonable and thoughtful man. 
It was therefore with great satisfaction 
that I recently read a timely and expert 
statement by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Montoya] which 
was published in the March 11, 1965, 
issue of the Stars and Stripes. The 
facts presented by this great public 
servant make clear the eminent necessity 
for the prompt enactment of the Cold 
War Veterans’ Readjustment Act of 
1965. 

I request unanimous consent that this 
article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoLD War GI BILL GETS SUPPORT FROM 

MONTOYA 

Senator JosepH M. Monroya, of New Mex- 
ico, appeared before the Subcommittee on 
Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare in support of S. 9, 
the proposal which has been cosponsored by 
many Senators to provide GI benefits for 
veterans of the cold war. 

Ta. his statement the New Mexico Senator 
said: 

“This is the 20th anniversary year of the 
original GI bill of rights which has been 
acclaimed as one of the best investments 
eyer made by the United States. The impact 
of the World War II and Korean GI bills can 
never be measured precisely but is visible 
in a healthy economy, far-reaching changes 
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in our colleges and universities and the de- 
velopment of a new generation of leaders 
and educated citizens. 

“Tronically, while we sing praises to the 
farsighted programs, we debate and rehash 
year after year legislation to provide similar 
readjustment assistance to the 3 million vet- 
erans of the so-called cold war. We have 
seemingly lost sight of the fact that this 
readjustment assistance was never intended 
as & reward or incentive for military service 
in a time of great personal danger. Instead 
it was considered both an attempt to restore 
in part the position and opportunities veter- 
ans might have had if they had not been 
in the service of their country. Actually, it 
is an investment in the national welfare. 
If this was the purpose of the GI bills, we 
now say should it not apply equally to our 
veterans today?” 


ASSISTANCE NECESSARY 


“Readjustment assistance is just as neces- 
sary in this uncertain peacetime as in war- 
time. We still draft young men into the 
service to maintain national security, and 
while casualties are fewer, military duty still 
takes its toll of our GT's as is all too evident 
in the daily front page news from Vietnam. 
Military service still disrupts lives. More- 
over, national welfare still requires, perhaps 
more than ever before, additional skilled 
workers, college graduates and professionals 
developed by such assistance. 

“Let us look at the situation today; the 
returning serviceman is resuming civilian 
life 2 to 4 years behind in preparation for 
productive employment with no special op- 
portunity to catch up to his civilian con- 
temporaries who have continued uninter- 
rupted in pursuit of their careers. All too 
often these young veterans are untrained and 
uneducated for a competitive position in an 
economy which continually demands more 
education and more skills of its workers. 
This inequity is even harsher when we con- 
sider the fact that selective service regula- 
tions which permit deferment for college ed- 
ucation make it more likely for youths from 
low-income backgrounds to be drafted. Thus 
it is often the already disadvantaged who 
are further penalized by disruption of their 
lives without any restoration of lost oppor- 
tunities.” 

NATIONAL LOSS 


“This deprivation of opportunity is not 
merely a personal loss but a loss to the Nation 
as well. In 1963 more than 210,000 veterans 
received unemployment compensation at a 
cost of $96 million—$2 million over 1962 fig- 
ures. How much better spent these millions 
would be if it were invested in education and 
training for these veterans. How much more 
rewarding to these young people and the 
Nation itself such an investment would be. 
The strengthening of this Nation depends 
more than ever before on the maximum de- 
velopment of its human resources, 

“It is time for action on legislation to es- 
tablish a readjustment assistance program 
for cold war veterans. Proposals introduced 
in this 89th Congress would extend GI bill 
benefits to veterans who entered service 
after January 31, 1955. This legislation 
would provide assistance for educational and 
vocational training to veterans with more 
than 180 days of active duty or those who 
were discharged for a service-connected dis- 
ability. Eligible veterans would receive 1½ 
days of education assistance for up to 36 
months of schooling in the form of a month- 
ly cash allowance of $110 for single veterans 
and up to a maximum of $165 for veterans 
with dependents. The program would also 
provide home and farm loan assistance to 
eligible veterans. 

“This proposal aims to keep our veterans 
off the unemployment rolls through a modest 
program of proven value to the GI and to 
the country. Its estimated annual cost will 
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be about $289 million and it will be self- 
liquidating in the high dividends returned 
through taxes by employed veterans. 

“In discussing the main areas of national 
need, President Johnson said in his state of 
the Union message: ‘First, we must keep our 
Nation prosperous. We seek full employment 
for every American.’ 

“I submit that the program of readjust- 
ment assistance for veterans is necessary for 
meeting this goal, 

“Committed as a nation to expanding the 
opportunities of all Americans, it is difficult 
in good conscience to continue to discrimi- 
nate against our returning servicemen. While 
we rightly concern ourselves with pockets of 
poverty, health care for the elderly and re- 
moval of racial barriers, our failure to equal- 
ize opportunities for those Americans who 
have protected and defended freedom at home 
and abroad is an affront to our American 
principles. It seems only equitable that the 
farsighted GI bill program of the past be 
extended to today’s veterans.” 


FOREST PRODUCTS MARKETING 
RESEARCH 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Record at this point an 
article from the December 15, 1964, edi- 
tion of the Southern Lumberman. The 
establishment of the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice’s Forest Products Marketing Labora- 
tory in Princeton, W. Va., was a major 
step in inaugurating a research program 
to improve the serviceability of manu- 
factured Appalachian wood products. 
This program holds potentials of great 
value in the development of timber re- 
sources and of markets for new wood 
products, especially with relation to for- 
est products and hardwoods in the Ap- 
palachian highland region of the United 
States, and is an integral part of the 
national program of forest research un- 
der the auspices of the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice. 

In order that the wood industry may 
keep pace with the rapidly changing re- 
quirements of our technological world, 
an intensive and impartial program of 
marketing research on the part of the 
1 1 Government has become a neces- 
sity. 

I was instrumental in the establish- 
ment of the Princeton, W. Va., Forest 
Products Marketing Laboratory, and I 
wish to commend the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice on the valuable work being performed 
by its specialists in various studies in 
progress there. I believe that the Fed- 
eral funds invested in support of this 
program will be returned many hundred- 
fold in future years in the preservation, 
development, and proper utilization of 
our national timber resources. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE OBJECTIVES AND PROGRAM OF THE U.S. 
Forest SERVICE'S FOREST PRODUCTS MARKET- 
ING LABORATORY 

(By F. R. Longwood, Chief of Laboratory, 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, 
Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Princeton, W. Va.) 

The future of the wood industry seems to 
depend partly on a greatly expanded program 
of marketing research. Long-range forecasts 
predict that the Nation’s rapidly expanding 
population will eventually utilize all the 
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wood products that can be produced on com- 
mercial forest land. Nevertheless the cur- 
rent trends in markets for wood products 
are not encouraging. The Nation’s popula- 
tion has increased 2½ times in the past 50 
years, yet total wood use is about the same 
now as it was a half century ago. As the 
population increased, the per capita con- 
sumption of wood has gone down propor- 
tionately. 

More recent trends are even more discour- 
aging. During the last 20 years the wood 
industry has lost about 43 percent of its tra- 
ditional share of the market. Competing 
materials have cut deeply into one wood 
market after another, and now they threaten 
nearly all of the conventional markets for 
wood. Wood is being replaced by plastics, 
glass, metals, and chemicals in an ever- 
increasing array of forms and products— 
for nearly all building components, for boats, 
furniture, vehicles, containers, paper prod- 
ucts, farm implements, and so on and on and 
on. Where wood was once supreme, other 
materials are taking over. 

But what about supply and demand? Isn't 
the loss of wood markets an outcome of the 
inability of our forests to sustain a larger 
cut? Aren’t we running out of timber? 
Fortunately, the opposite is true: in the past 
20-year period, the Nation’s supply of wood 
on the stump has increased. In most areas 
the quality is not as good as we would like 
it to be, but the Nation’s stockpile of uncut 
trees is increasing, especially in the Eastern 
States. The annual rate of forest growth 
has also increased, largely because of the 
application of better management and pro- 
tection practices. The acreage of commercial 
forest land has increased, particularly in the 
eastern half of the country where forests 
have taken over millions of acres of aban- 
doned farmlands. Improved utilization in 
the woods, sawmills, and manufacturing 
plants has materially increased the total in- 
dustry capacity to supply marketable prod- 
ucts from existing supplies of raw material. 

This is why the forests in many States are 
now growing new wood twice as fast as it is 
being harvested. And, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, foresters and land managers have 
discovered and frequently demonstrated how 
forest growth can be substantially increased 
over current average growth rates if the mar- 
ket demands. 


WHY MARKETS ARE BEING LOST 


With the potential to fill a much expanded 
market, why are wood markets being lost to 
competing products? The answer boils down 
to one of more consumer satisfaction with 
the substitutes and more aggressive mer- 
chandizing by manufacturers of competing 
materials. Too often the wood industry has 
not provided the potential consumers and 
users with products that meet their demands. 
Also, the wood industry has lacked adequate 
information as to the type, quality, size, 
color, utility, price, and other market factors 
that make their products competitive. The 
manufacturers of competing products have 
developed this type of information and are 
using it to good advantage. As a result, wood 
is in danger of being not only outmerchan- 
dised but also outdesigned. 

Advances in production techniques, prod- 
uct improvement, and market knowledge 
come largely as a result of research and de- 
velopment. Research in these fields by the 
forest-products industry is chronically far 
below that for competing materials. In 
short, wood is being outresearched and out- 
developed. Much needs to be done if the 
wood industry is to stave off further losses 
of markets. And regaining wood’s historic 
share of markets already lost to other prod- 
ucts is an even greater challenge. 

Yet wood still retains a degree of com- 
petitiveness in many uses. But whether we 
like to admit it or not, wood is still in the 
running for many uses mostly on the basis 
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of hap) and traditional preference. 
This seems to be for three reasons: 

First, wood just happens to possess some 
desirable—and outstanding—properties that 
manufacturers can utilize. Most of these 
properties have not been engineered into the 
product; they are just there. Furthermore, 
too often some of these desirable properties 
are needlessly depreciated or lost during 
manufacture. Unfortunately, today’s ad- 
vanced technology in other fields allows every 
one of the good properties of wood to be 
copied individually by substitute materials. 
And in many cases, the undesirable features 
of wood have been eliminated. 

Second, wood is still a relatively cheap 
material, although price does not appear to 
have been a dominant factor in the loss or 
retention of wood markets. 

Third, most people simply like wood. So 
far, the wood industry is lucky to have a 
sympathetic public. But markets can’t be 
held solely on this basis, as evidenced by the 
almost total loss of the wood-shingle market, 
the rapid change from wood to aluminum 
siding and windows, even the loss of over 
one-third of the wood flooring market in 
homes during the last decade. In the end, 
the user will probably stick with wood only 
to the extent that it is better in performance 
and appearance, and costs less than compet- 
ing materials. 


OBJECTIVES OF MARKETING RESEARCH 


The new Forest Products Marketing Labo- 
ratory at Princeton, W. Va., was established 
to study the factors that affect the competi- 
tive position and marketability of wood and 
wood products, This laboratory is an in- 
tegral part of the nationwide program oi 
forest research being conducted by the U.S. 
Forest Service. 

The object of the research program is to 
provide knowledge that—along with re- 
sources, capital, and technical skills—can 
lead to an expansion of timber-based indus- 
tries, improve markets for the products of 
the forest, and provide greater employment 
and income opportunities. The proposed 
program will supplement present and future 
industry, State, and Federal research pro- 
grams in this field, 

The overall purpose of the research pro- 
gram at Princeton will be to improve the 
competitive position and thereby the mar- 
ketability and use of wood products. Be- 
cause the project is strongly oriented toward 
industrial opportunities and increased em- 
ployment, the traditionally rigid definition 
of marketing research has been broadened to 
include studies of those production opera- 
tions that affect efficiency of operation (cost 
of products) and the preparation of products 
to increase user or consumer acceptance. 

The overall objective will be satisfied 
through the successful completion of de- 
scriptive and analytical studies to meet the 
following objectives: 

1. To identify opportunities for expansion 
and improvement of timber industries based 
on the forest resources of the Appalachian 
region and adjacent areas. 

2. To determine and test the economic and 
practical feasibility of adopting improved 
methods for increasing the efficiency of 
timber harvesting, transporting, processing, 
and marketing and leading to improved 
market acceptance for wood products. 

8. To evaluate the alternative opportu- 
nities of developing new or expanded markets 
for Appalachian timber products. 

4. To determine the need for specific 
improvements or changes in the products 
to better satisfy market needs and to arrange 
for the development of these improvements 
and changes as necessary. 

5. To isolate and analyze specific market 
problems as they occur in the wood-products 
industry and to develop measures as needed 
for their solution. 
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6. To investigate different measures of 
improving the financial, organizational, and 
operational structure of wood-products in- 
dustries so that they can become more com- 
petitive with other industries. 

7. To develop and maintain a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of the market and production 
structure for the principal forest-product 
industries for those who might benefit from 
this information. 

8. To develop and contribute knowledge 
about the theory and methodology of forest- 
products-marketing research. 

9. To compile, assemble, and provide tech- 
nical advice and information needed by other 
researchers, technicians, entrepreneurs, and 
industrial promoters for the establishment 
or operation of forest-product industries. 

10. To provide technical assistance to 
others in the dissemination of information 
leading to advances in the technology of 
preparing and marketing forest products. 


SCOPE OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The Princeton Laboratory is charged with 
the primary responsibility for all Federal 
marketing research in the Appalachian high- 
land region of the Eastern United States. 

Although centered in West Virginia, most 
of the research to be conducted at this loca- 
tion will apply throughout the Appalachian 
highlands and adjacent areas, and to some 
extent in all the hardwood-producing areas 
of the Eastern United States. Some timber- 
products-marketing problems are primarily 
local, but in most cases hardwood timber 
products in one State are distributed and sold 
throughout a number of States, some far 
from the producing areas. Thus most mar- 
keting-research projects must necessarily be 
regional and interstate in character, ; 

Although primarily concerned with Ap- 
palachian hardwoods, the Princeton Labora- 
tory will also be concerned with improving 
markets for all eastern hardwoods and soft- 
woods and all other native woods as the need 
arises. 


OPERATION OF THE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The Princeton research program is divided 
into four separate but closely related fields of 
investigation, One project will work toward 
improving markets for primary forest prod- 
ucts such as saw logs, pulpwood, veneer bolts, 
and poles, Another project will be concerned 
with markets for primary manufacturers, in- 
cluding lumber, veneer, and composition 
boards. A third project will concentrate on 
improving markets for secondary manufac- 
tured wood products such as flooring, furni- 
ture, millwork, and pallets. The fourth line 
of research will be devoted to improving 
markets for wood in construction of all 
types—residential, industrial, farm, public, 
and other nonresidential construction uses. 

Each of these lines of research at first 
involves studies in market analyses (fact- 
finding studies), followed by more complex 
studies of consumer preferences and the pos- 
sible deficiencies of wood products or the 
ways in which wood products are marketed 
that limit their marketability. In general, 
the selection of studies will be based on mar- 
ket problems of specific wood products or 
groups of products. 

Research covering each problem area in the 
subproject—or a product or group of prod- 
ucts within the problem area—will be carried 
out in four distinct steps or phases. 

The first step will be a problem analysis 
encompassing the collection and analysis of 
information about the structure of the mar- 
kets and production facilities for the prod- 
uct or group of products under study. This 
initial step will delineate the market prob- 
lems of size, importance, and location, and 
will provide information about the trend 
in future markets. This is the “what” ap- 
proach, 

The second step will involve studies to 
determine and evaluate the factors that are 
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responsible for the market losses or are 
restricting the markets for the product or 
group of products under investigation. In- 
formation will be developed to reveal the 
specific reasons why the wood products under 
investigation are not fully meeting or satis- 
fying the consumers’ needs or preferences; 
or what characteristic of the product, its dis- 
tribution system, or its application needs 
improvement to better satisfy market needs. 
In short, this phase of the research is aimed 
to determine what needs to be done to im- 
prove the market demand for the products 
in question. This is the why“ approach. 
Priorities for future research will be estab- 
lished at this point. 

The third step—and this is where the pay- 
off begins—is the investigation of measures 
for correcting the deficiencies that limit 
marketability and use. This may involve 
studies aimed at improving or modifying 
the product, changing merchandising and 
distribution methods, improving knowledge 
of consumers’ needs and preferences, im- 
proving manufacturing processes to reduce 
product cost and market price, or improv- 
ing utilization of the available wood ma- 
terials. And, in some instances, a need may 
be apparent for developing a new or essen- 
tially new product to fill the market needs. 
This is the stage of hypothesis. 

The fourth and final step in the research 
operation involves the application and field 
testing of the measures proposed for the 
solution of the market problems. This can 
be accomplished through the dissemination 
of information in publications and other 
written media, explanations before public 
and industry agencies and groups, demon- 
strations at the methods testing plant, or 
by pilot-test operations at the plants of 
cooperators. 

In general, research efforts will be concen- 
trated in sufficient force on each of the mar- 
keting problems, selected for study to have 
an appreciable impact on the market prob- 
lems. This aim is to conduct research in 
depth on selected problems in preference to 
the shotgun approach in which research ef- 
forts are scattered over the entire range of 
program responsibility. 


PILOT-PLANT TESTING 


Market investigations at the Princeton 
Laboratory will frequently point out the 
need for further studies involving the con- 
duct of technological research in wood prod- 
ucts. Experimentation will be needed to 
test the economics and practical feasibility 
of new processes, methods, or equipment, or 
the quality and utility of new or improved 
products. The collection of facts leads to 
analyses; the analytical studies lead in turn 
to hypotheses that should be investigated by 
physical tests for product improvements. 

These prospective improvements may be 
pilot-tested at the Laboratory's methods 
testing plant, or in industrial plants, or at 
other Federal, State, or private research in- 
stallatlons. Whenever possible, these tech- 
nological operations will be correlated with 
the work and programs of other agencies. 

In general, physical research operations at 
the Laboratory's methods testing plant and 
experimental woodyard will be limited to 
problems, or segments of problems, that 
other government or private groups are not 
covering or are unwilling or unable to cover 
in sufficient detail for the requirements of 
the Laboratory program. These pilot tests 
will be limited to investigations of the eco- 
nomic and practical feasibility of improved 
methods for manufacturing, using, or mar- 
keting wood products. 

The Princeton Laboratory will not con- 
duct exploratory or basic research in forest 
product technology at the methods testing 
plant. Nor will research be conducted to- 
ward the development of new wood products, 
although new or improved products and 
processes may be pilot tested to determine 
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the economic and physical practicality of 
their manufacture. 


RESEARCH IN PRIMARY FOREST PRODUCTS 


Studies now underway by the Laboratory 
in the field of primary forest products in- 
clude an analysis of the organization, opera- 
tion, and accomplishments of private land- 
owners, forest product marketing, and sery- 
ice organizations. Another study is deter- 
mining the cost and practicality of hardwood 
log grading as a marketing tool for forest 
landowners. One other short-term investi- 
gation is evaluating the supply, price, and 
quality factors as they affect the opportuni- 
ties for hardwood veneer and plywood manu- 
facture in West Virginia. 


RESEARCH IN PRIMARY WOOD PRODUCT 
MANUFACTURES 


Work now underway in the field of primary 
wood-product manufactures includes two 
studies that are attempting to improve lum- 
ber markets through better seasoning prac- 
tices. One involves the determination and 
evaluation of commercial air-drying prac- 
tices as they affect the quality, value, utility, 
and marketability of hardwood lumber; the 
other is an economic analysis of forced-air 
drying processes. 

Other studies now underway in the field 
of primary wood-product manufactures are 
aimed at improving market potentials 
through better conversion practices. Ex- 
amples are: Analysis of the trends in the 
hardwood log recovery values (lumber prices) 
in the Appalachian area; an economic evalu- 
ation of factory grade 3 hardwood saw logs as 
raw material for Appalachian sawmills; a 
determination of the changes in logging and 
sawmilling costs in the past 10 years and 
their effect on these operations; and an eco- 
nomic analysis of the marketability and value 
of alternative products cut from low-grade 
portions of saw logs. 

Another field of investigation is represented 
by a study involving the determination of 
preferences and specifications for hardwood 
lumber by the furniture, pallet, and floor- 
ing industries. Recent difficulties of the rail- 
road industry in obtaining an adequate sup- 
ply of hardwood railway ties has prompted 
the Laboratory to begin investigations aimed 
at the discovery and elimination, if pos- 
sible, of this market problem. 


RESEARCH IN SECONDARY WOOD-PRODUCT 
MANUFACTURES 


Research efforts in the fleld of secondary 
wood-product manufactures have been con- 
centrated so far on studies of the markets 
and associated problems for hardwood floor- 
ing and hardwood pallets. Studies directed 
at improving the flooring markets began with 
a problem analysis. On the basis of this 
analysis, one study is now underway to de- 
termine the factors involved in the use of 
hardwood flooring in slab-type construction. 
The great increase in on-slab construction 
of housing was found to be one of the princi- 
pal factors that limited the market for hard- 
wood flooring. Another study involves in- 
vestigating the comparative difficulty and 
cost of maintenance of hardwood and other 
competing flooring materials. A third study 
will be concerned with the relative difficulty 
and cost of maintaining wooden floors and 
other flooring materials in school buildings. 

A problem analysis has also been com- 
pleted for the wooden pallet industry. On 
the basis of the analysis, plans for investi- 
gating market problems or uncovering mar- 
ket opportunities are being prepared. One 
study deals with the determination of mar- 
ket satisfaction and value to the user of 
different types of wooden pallets through 
service tests. Other studies in the planning 
stage will be concerned with determining 
and evaluating specific opportunities to in- 
crease the use of wooden pallets in different 
segments of the food-handling industry and 
comparing handling systems using wooden 
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pallets with those using nonwood pallets 
or with those systems that do not require 


pallets of any type. 
RESEARCH IN WOOD FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Under preparation at the Laboratory, in 
the field of marketing wood for construction 
uses, is one study inyolving the evaluation 
of factors affecting the selection and use of 
wood materials for different components of 
school construction. Another study cover- 
ing the opportunities for increasing the use 
of wooden guardrail posts in West Virginia 
highway construction has been completed 
and a report is being prepared for publica- 
tion. 

STAFF AND FACILITIES 

The Princeton program calls for a total 
staff of 25 scientists and an equal number 
of technicians, clerks, and other supporting 
personnel. Approximately one-half of the 
professional and supporting staff has been 
recruited. The present scientific group in- 
cludes forest economists, forest-product 
specialists, research foresters, and one agri- 
cultural economist. 

The Laboratory is located on 96 acres of 
land donated to the Federal Government by 
the people of Mercer County, W. Va. The 
land contains two tracts, one of 32 acres and 
one of 64 acres. The headquarters buildings 
occupy the smaller tract, along with a 20- 
acre exhibit forest. A second large building, 
the methods testing plant, is located on the 
larger tract; it will be the central facility 
in the Laboratory’s experimental woodyard. 

The headquarters building, which contains 
13,000 square feet of air-conditioned floor- 
space, was completed and occupied in the fall 
of 1963. The total cost was approximately 
$450,000 for design, construction, and de- 
velopment of the site and utilities. A near- 
by garage-shop building includes storage 
space for vehicles and a carpenter and gen- 
eral repair shop used for maintenance work 
and the construction of exhibits for the more 
than 40 display cases in the headquarters 
building and exhibit forest. 

The nearly completed methods testing 
plant is approximately the same size as the 
headquarters building. It includes a large 
testroom with 10,000 square feet of unob- 
structed floorspace spanned by 64-foot-long 
wooden trusses. The cost for construction, 
when all site and utility developments are 
completed, will run slightly over $200,000. 
Except for the concrete foundation and 
floors, this building is constructed almost 
exclusively of wood. The plant has been de- 
signed so that it can accommodate nearly 
all types of pilot-plant work in the wood- 
products field. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, busi- 
ness is closed. 


MANPOWER ACT OF 1965 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
resume the consideration of Calendar 
No. 114, S. 974. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which is S. 
974. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 974) to amend the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
of 1962, as amended, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr.BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Gore in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


THE VIETNAM CRISIS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, few sub- 
jects in the past weeks have received as 
much attention, as much discussion or 
as much legitimate concern as the sub- 
ject of the brewing crisis in southeast 
Asia. I wish to add my views to those 
who have joined in this discussion. 

Unfortunately, I do not possess some 
positive panacea to this problem. To 
say that the problems of South Vietnam 
are complex is in itself an oversimplifi- 
cation. But one fact does appear 
clear—the American people must be 
made aware of these complexities, 

The people of this great land have 
shown resolute willingness to support a 
course of action required to protect the 
freedoms they cherish. They have 
repeatedly stood ready to make the 
sacrifices necessary to make this world 
a better place in which to live. But this 
resolution in the past has been based on 
a clear understanding of the course 
which must be followed to secure our 
national goals. Similar resolution and 
determination in support of a course of 
action in South Vietnam today requires 
similar understanding on the part of the 
citizenry of this great land. 

What is the picture in South Vietnam? 
What are the facts that confront Amer- 
ica and Americans in that far-off corner 
of the world? First, it should be under- 
stood that the South Vietnamese crisis 
has no simple, easy solution. It has been 
developing for a number of years and, 
as much as we might wish, will not be 
wished away overnight. 

We, as Americans, are at our best when 
the task before us is clear. Under such 
circumstances, we have exhibited an un- 
limited ability and determination to meet 
any call. For example, there was no 
question about the task before us when 
the Kaiser’s forces were threatening to 
overrun Europe in World War I, when 
the Nazis had enslaved Europe in World 
War II and when the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor. The task and course were 
clear. 

The issues confronting the United 
States in southeast Asia are not as obvi- 
ous as those of World War I or II, nor 
are the U.S. interests involved so ap- 
parent. But let us pray to God that 
this generation of Americans will exhibit 
similar determination, courage, perse- 
verance, imagination, and foresight to 
meet problems of simliar gravity and 
magnitude which are not as well defined 
today. 

To those who like to consider world 
problems as neat little packages which 
can be solved simply, each one to be tied 
with a different colored ribbon, placed 
quietly in the corner and then move on 
to the next, South Vietnam offers little 
comfort. 
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The problems of South Vietnam are 
not only complex, but at times seem to 
defy solution. The results of both ac- 
tion and inaction at times appear equally 
undesirable, while the consequences to 
mankind of miscalculation are too hor- 
rible to contemplate. But we will never 
improve the situation, let alone remove 
the dangers confronting freemen in 
southeast Asia, until we recognize what 
the real problems are, the alternative so- 
lutions to these problems, and the ulti- 
mate effects and consequences of each 
proposed solution. 

The most oft heard comment concern- 
ing South Vietnam is that: We should 
never have been there in the first place.” 
This may or may not be the case. But 
to spend much time and resources ar- 
guing this point does little but confuse 
the issue. The decision to make U.S. in- 
fluence felt in South Vietnam was made 
a decade ago. This decision has been 
supported by three Presidents and by 
both political parties. Right or wrong, 
like it or not, we are in South Vietnam 
today. This Nation is committed to a 
course of action in southeast Asia. The 
question is: Is the present course of ac- 
tion still wise? If not, how then do we 
change it, or, in fact, if there is no wise 
action for this country to follow in south- 
east Asia, then how do we get out? 

The U.S. Government, as we all recall, 
was requested by the legitimately con- 
stituted Government of South Vietnam 
to assist the small nation in its effort to 
protect itself against the encroachment 
of communism. During the past several 
years hard core guerrilla fighters have 
infiltrated into South Vietnam from 
North Vietnam—its neighbor to the 
north. 

The Vietcong’s “hard core” forces now 
number about 35,000, with 60,000 to 
80,000 local, part-time guerrillas backing 
them up. Moreover, since 1959 at least 
20,000 and perhaps as many as 37,000 
infiltrators have entered South Vietnam 
from the north. 

The guerrilla activities have spread. 
The countryside has been terrorized. 
Three thousand to four thousand village 
leaders have been murdered or kidnaped 
each year. Modern weapons have been 
shipped into South Vietnam in increas- 
ingly large numbers from North Viet- 
nam, from Red China, and other Com- 
munist nations, as the recent State De- 
partment white paper so adequately 
pointed out. 

In the face of these terrorist tactics 
we have attempted to assist South Viet- 
nam by strengthening that nation eco- 
nomically and militarily. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars—as we all know, hav- 
ing had to appropriate them—have been 
spent in this effort. American fighting 
men are presently stationed in South 
Vietnam. Each daily headline brings 
additional evidence of sacrifice, contri- 
butions and the efforts that this country 
is making to protect the people of South 
Vietnam from enslavement by commu- 
nism. Yet, despite the American contri- 
bution, despite the effort we are making, 
despite the growing American casualty 
list, until recently, American direct mili- 
tary involvement was small when com- 
pared to that of the South Vietnamese. 
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As of January 1, 1965, American military 
forces totaled 23,000 while the South 
Vietnam Army numbered 240,000 with 
an additional 239,000 men comprising 
part-time, paramilitary forces. As of 
March 8, 303 Americans were killed and 
1,913 Americans were wounded due to 
hostilities. 

South Vietnam losses totaled 26,000. 
I might add the Vietcong lost 85,000 
during the same period. 

Yet the present course of action has 
not made South Vietnam a safe country. 
It has not created conditions upon which 
governmental stability can exist. The 
Communists appear to have increased 
their determination to overrun the 
country. 

Despite the adversities that appar- 
ently confront us in South Vietnam, dur- 
ing that same period Vietcong guerrillas, 
the Communists, lost approximately 
85,000. 

Perhaps we should ask ourselves, what 
alternatives are open to us as a nation? 
Three basic alternatives are suggested 
by those who have expressed their con- 
cern over the South Vietnamese situa- 
tion. Most Americans who suggest one 
of these alternatives are undoubtedly 
sincere in feeling that their prescribed 
course of action is in the best interest of 
our country. But, unfortunately, all too 
often those proposing one solution or 
the other fail to follow it to its final con- 
summation or to consider all the even- 
tualities of following such a course. Is 
there an easy course of action to follow in 
South Vietnam? Let us examine the al- 
ternatives. 

In attempting to answer that question, 
I should like for a moment or two to 
examine the alternative to which I have 
earlier referred. 

The first suggestion is that we should 
attack. We should commit large num- 
bers of ground troops and unleash our 
air force. We should show the Commu- 
nists that we mean business. Propo- 
nents of this course of action say that 
America has never lost a war and that 
we should not let Communist guerrillas 
8,000 miles away push us around. It is 
said that since we have more military 
might than the rest of the world com- 
bined, we should not tolerate being 
pushed around. I suppose that such a 
call to arms is a natural patriotic re- 
sponse on the part of many, but such 
a call to arms must also accept the reali- 
a of the present situation in Southeast 
Asia. 

It is difficult to fight a war halfway 
around the globe, to fight a war where 
all supplies, from bullets to bombs and 
socks to shells, must be shipped 8,000 
miles. It is difficult to fight a guerrilla 
war and, like it or not, this is the type of 
struggle in the jungle, the swamps, and 
the hamlets of Southeast Asia. It is a 
guerrilla war, not a traditional type of 
war. 

The history of fighting Communist 
guerrillas in the Philippines, Malaya, and 
more recent, now, in South Vietnam indi- 
cates that to be successful in such a 
struggle the struggle the guerrilla forces 
must be outmanned approximately 10 
to 1. South Vietnam is presently pre- 
paring to increase the size of its Army 
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by 100,000 men. But even this increase 
to a total army strength of 340,00 regu- 
lar troops or 629,000 men, including 
para-military forces, appears to be insuf- 
ficient in the light of increased Commu- 
nist infiltration from the north. 

Actually winning the war in South 
Vietnam in the swamps, the jungles, and 
the villages would entail a commitment 
of large numbers of United States 
troops—troops to fight a land war in 
Asia. The commitment of large numbers 
of American fighting troops in South 
Vietnam would in all probability bring 
the North Vietnamese Regular Army into 
the struggle. They are not at present 
init. The North Vietnam Army numbers 
approximately 490,000. It is well trained 
and equipped. In addition, there is the 
possibility that tens or hundreds of thou- 
sands of Chinese volunteers also would 
be committed to the struggle as was the 
case in Korea. This, of course, would en- 
tail the commitment of even larger num- 
bers of American troops. 

To be sure, and to be realistic, there 
is no certainty that North Vietnam or 
China will become further involved in 
the future. But there is also no certain- 
ty that they will not: Those who advo- 
cate a land war for United States troops 
in Asia had best examine all possible 
ramifications of such a policy. 

To those who feel that this attack- 
and-win theory is the easy solution to 
the South Vietnam problem let me point 
out that the French were engaged in 
southeast Asia for approximately 9 years. 
During this period they committed over 
250,000 French troops to the struggle. 
Total French casualties reached 19,000 
men killed. In the final analysis, the 
French suffered a humiliating defeat. 

In Korea, which is of more personal 
interest to us in America, U.S. forces 
reached a maximum strength of 328,000 
troops. Other nations, including South 
Korea, committed forces totaling more 
than 300,000. During the duration of 
the Korean war, 1,789,000 American serv- 
icemen served in Korea at one time or 
the other. The United States—to look 
at the cold, hard statistics—suffered 33,- 
629 killed and 103,284 wounded in Ko- 
rea, and the truce which followed was a 
truce, not a victory. We need to remind 
ourselves that there was no victory in 
that war; we are still required to keep 
thousands of men in Korea to maintain 
the truce. 

Are we today willing to wage a simi- 
lar type conflict in South Vietnam, with 
similar loss of blood and suffering by 
Americans? 

To be sure, we have the capability of 
devastating North Vietnamese and Chi- 
nese military installations, industry, and 
cities from the air. This could well de- 
ter their full-scale participation in the 
South Vietnamese struggle. But it seems 
to me there is no magic mathematical 
formula to determine if this deterrent 
will be sufficient to keep the North Viet- 
namese and Chinese from a full-scale 
invasion of South Vietnam, nor do we 
know at what time our attacks on China 
would involve Russian retaliation which, 
in turn, could involve the entire world in 
a nuclear exchange in which there would 
be no victory whatsoever—and certainly 
no victor. 
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On the world scene another factor 
must be considered. The breach between 
Red China and Russia appears to be 
growing wider. Numerous cracks are 
developing in the heretofore impenetra- 
ble solidarity of communism. Certainly 
this is in the best interest of the United 
States and the rest of the free world. 
Would U.S. air attacks on Red China 
solidify the Communists? Could they 
patch up their differences in the light of 
attack by a common enemy? We do not 
know for certain. But certainly such a 
possibility must be considered. 

Another easy solution which is ofttimes 
suggested is retreat—that America 
should recall her troops and her weapons 
and, since we should not have been in 
South Vietnam in the first place, nothing 
would be lost to retreat now. As I men- 
tioned earlier, the initial involvement in 
southeast Asia is not now the question. 
We are there. The Communists know 
we are there. The noncommitted na- 
tions, as well as our allies, know we are 
there. They are watching to see how 
we respond. 

Do we treat with little regard the safe- 
ty and freedom of the people of South 
Vietnam whom we have pledged to help? 
Are we willing to subject the entire areas 
of southeast Asia, including our friends 
and able allies in Thailand, Malaysia, 
and the Philippines, to Communist en- 
slavement? There can be little question 
that, if we are to turn tail and run, the 
entire southeast Asia area—South Viet- 
nam, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, Bur- 
ma, Indonesia, and even the possibility 
that India, Pakistan, and the Philippines, 
who are under increasing pressure from 
the Huks once again, would come under 
Communist domination. 

True, southeast Asia is 8,000 miles 
away. It is not in our sphere. But, those 
who advocate this course of action must 
realize that the action which the United 
States takes in southeast Asia will have 
lasting repercussions in other areas of 
the world. Indeed, the developing na- 
tions of the world are watching closely 
to see if we really mean what we say 
about the freedom of mankind and about 
our willingness to fight to protect it. I 
think it is fair to say that all the nations 
of the world with whom we have agree- 
ments and contractual relationships are 
watching closely. Our neighbors in this 
hemisphere are wondering what the 
United States will do under pressure. If 
we prove by our action or our inaction 
in southeast Asia that the United States 
can be threatened or bullied into submis- 
sion, then the “paper tiger's” tail will 
be twisted again and again. Our allies 
will desert us and the developing nations 
of the world will look to others to cham- 
pion their cause. The net result will be 
that the smoldering embers of commu- 
nism will burst into flame throughout 
the world. 

The most often discussed solution to 
the South Vietnamese problem is that of 
negotiation. And indeed any permanent 
and lasting solution to the problems con- 
fronting us in this area will require nego- 
tiation discussions among all countries 
involved. It seems all too realistic that 
we shall have to recognize this. But the 
United States cannot negotiate with a 
Communist foe who is unwilling to nego- 
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tiate, who will use the negotiating table 
merely as a propaganda camouflage to 
hide continued aggression until South 
Vietnam has fallen under complete Com- 
munist domination. Indeed, it is fair for 
us to ask why should the Communists 
negotiate if they are free to murder 
South Vietnamese village leaders, bomb 
and shell American airfields and com- 
mand posts, and infiltrate fighters and 
weaponry without the slightest reprisal 
or risk of damage. Why should the 
Communists negotiate if they are free 
to murder American boys and the only 
admonishment that we express is 
“naughty, naughty” in a diplomatic 
pouch? Indeed it seems to me the an- 
swer to these questions is simple. Under 
such circumstances they will not nego- 
tiate. 

Certainly this country and the entire 
world learned following the unfortunate 
circumstances at Munich prior to World 
War I that negotiation itself does not 
solve world problems, Rather, as was the 
case in Munich, as we all well remember, 
premature and incomplete negotiation 
led to a bloody world conflict. 

We are dealing with Communist con- 
spirators who frankly make no bones 
about the fact that they desire to con- 
quer the world. They possess an insati- 
able appetite. Merely saying that we de- 
sire to negotiate will not satisfy this ap- 
petite. Our enemies in South Vietnam 
will only negotiate for peace when they 
cannot win in battle. The Communists 
will not stop their reign of terror and war 
until the cost to them of such a continued 
course of action is too expensive for them 
to bear. 

To be successful, negotiation must 
come at a time and must be held in a 
manner to guarantee a lasting solution, 
not merely a pause in the chain of con- 
flict in that area. I am in favor of ne- 
gotiating a peace that will enable 
American military might to be with- 
drawn from South Vietnam in return for 
guaranteed protection for the rights of 
the people of the area so that they may 
determine what kind of life they want 
to live without interference from other 
countries. But, in speaking of negotia- 
tion, we must realize the dangers in- 
volved in and the practical prerequisites 
necessary to negotiating with tyrants. 
Freedom-loving people negotiate out of 
a desire for peace, but tyrants negotiate 
only out of a necessity for peace. 

I, for one, am in favor of finding peace- 
ful means to solve the differences of 
opinion which exist in South Vietnam, 
provided such means protect the terri- 
torial and political rights of the South 
Vietnamese, and provided further that 
such means will not sanction concession 
or capitulation to the Communists. 

Certainly we learned that Communist 
promises cannot be taken at face value. 
They cannot be trusted. Events in Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Greece, 
Cuba, as well as southeast Asia, to name 
but a few, have given us ample evidence 
of Communist treachery. Any agree- 
ment with the Communists must contain 
adequate safeguard and inspection to in- 
sure enforcement. 

In determining future US. policy, 
should we attack, retreat, or negotiate, 
and, if so, when? We in the U.S. Sen- 
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ate and leaders throughout this land 
have a responsibility to speak out, to be 
heard, to carry our voice to the highest 
council of the land, to have our judg- 
ments weighed in the balance as such a 
decision is being made. This is our re- 
sponsibility and the fulfillment of this 
responsibility, it seems to me, will assist 
in the formulation of the most sound 
policy for our country. Just as a ship 
on the high seas or a jet airliner in the 
sky above can, by necessity, have only 
one captain, so the United States of 
America can have only one Commander 
in Chief, the President. The President 
of the United States is in the best posi- 
tion to have all of the facts necessary 
to make a final judgment on this critical 
matter. God help him in his delibera- 
tions. It is his responsibility to chart 
the foreign policy of this country. 

In summary, we were invited to South 
Vietnam by its legally constituted gov- 
ernment to protect its citizens from 
Communist aggression. This goal still 
remains. We seek no possession, no 
conquest and, indeed, no expansion of 
the conflict. 

Although the situation in South Viet- 
nam is a continually changing one, sub- 
ject to continued reevaluation, it seems 
to me, if we are to successfully meet the 
challenge, we must adhere to certain 
basic criteria. 

First. We must provide each Amer- 
ican fighting man who is called to serve 
in that area with the maximum security 
practicable and the most modern 
weapons available in our arsenal, 

Second. We must show the Com- 
munists and indeed the entire world that 
aggression does not pay. In fact, aggres- 
sion must be made sufficiently costly to 
deter it. We must make it crystal clear 
that the United States will not permit 
the existence of a sanctuary in which 
aggressors are free from retaliation. 
There must be no Yalu Rivers to prohibit 
just retribution. Our present air attacks 
are designed to accomplish this specific 
purpose. 

Third. We must continue our efforts 
to strengthen and stabilize the govern- 
ment of South Vietnam. Indeed, a stable 
central government is the foundation of 
lasting peace throughout that country— 
a lasting government which can provide 
for the needs of its people. A popular 
government, creating a climate in which 
the people of South Vietnam can provide 
the everyday essentials of life for them- 
selves, is the only permunent deterrent 
to Communist aggression. Let us, there- 
fore, realize that programs to build 
schools, to combat disease and sickness, 
to improve agricultural techniques, and 
thus provide more adequate nourishment 
for the population, to eliminate corrup- 
tion which saps the strength of the 
entire economic system—these programs 
are as important to lasting peace in 
South Vietnam as the maintenance of 
adequate military protection. We must 
increase our efforts to implement these 
programs at all levels throughout South 
Vietnam. To put it briefly, we must 
equip the South Vietnamese with the 
schools, the skills, the crops and the 
courage to provide for themselves. 

Fourth. We must continue to search 
for means to accomplish our goals in 
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South Vietnam which will not necessi- 
tate military conflict. We must remain 
ready to reason when our adversary’s 
reason returns. 

There are those who, I recognize, have 
pointed to the overinvolvement of the 
United States in the affairs of other 
countries. I respect their judgment. 

There are some, including Members of 
this body, whose judgment I respect 
equally, who point to mistakes which 
have been made in our foreign policy. 
There are those who say we cannot be 
the policeman for the world. Perhaps 
this is all true. Certainly we cannot be 
the policeman for the world. But make 
no mistake about it. The wave of com- 
munism which threatens the homes of 
South Vietnam, if unchecked today, can 
become a tidal wave rushing toward our 
own homes tomorrow. 

We seek no colonies, no servitude, no 
reparations—only the existence of an 
atmosphere which will enable the people 
of this world to live a better life in peace 
and freedom. And in southeast Asia—I 
think everyone in this country prays for 
the day when the people of South Viet- 
nam will be able to provide for their own 
basic needs and be able to determine the 
type of government under which they 
desire to live. Wein this country desire 
and demand only right and justice for 
the people of South Vietnam. When 
these goals for South Vietnam can be 
accomplished and protected at the bar- 
gaining table, I am for it. And I, for 
one, believe that the President is right 
in his present judgment that this time 
has not yet arrived. 


RECESS TO 2 P.M. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until 2 o’clock p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none; and 
it is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 32 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess until 
2 o’clock p.m. today. 

On the expiration of the recess, at 2 
o’clock p.m. the Senate reassembled, and 
was called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Montoya in the chair). 


MANPOWER ACT OF 1965 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (S. 974) to 
amend the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 974) to amend the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

* Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the order for the quorum call 
be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. What is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business before the Senate is the 
bill (S. 974) to amend the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The clerk will state the first committee 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments may be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the commit- 
tee amendments were considered and 
agreed to en bloc, as follows: 

On page 1, after line 3, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Section 101 of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, as amended 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Act’) is 
amended by inserting before the last sen- 
tence thereof the following new sentence: 
The Congress further finds that, because of 
reductions in, or changes in the nature, kind, 
or extent of, national defense and other in- 
dustrial activities, many professional em- 
ployees have become unemployed, and be- 
cause of the specialized nature of their pre- 
vious employment, are in need of refresher 
or reorientation educational courses in order 
to become qualified for other employment 
in their professions.’” 

On page 2, at the beginning of line 7, to 
change the section number from “2” to “3”; 
in line 13, after the word “new”, to strike 
out “paragraphs” and insert “paragraph”; in 
the same line, after the numeral “(6)”, to 
strike out “and (7)“; at the beginning of 
line 17, to strike out “or contracts,“; in the 
same line, after the word “agencies”, to 
strike out the comma and insert “or con- 
tracts with public or any appropriate private 
agency,”; on page 3, after line 11, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

“Sec, 4. Sections 103 and 104 are renum- 
bered 106 and 107, and new sections 103, 104, 
and 105 are added, to read as follows:“. 

After line 14, to insert a new title, as 
follows: 


“JOB DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS” 


At the beginning of line 16, to strike 
out “(7)” and insert “Sec. 103. The Secre- 
tary of Labor shall”; in the same line, after 
the amendment just above stated, to strike 
out “Stimulate” and insert “stimulate”; af- 
ter line 23, to strike out: 

“Sec. 3. Sections 103 and 104 are renum- 
bered 105 and 106 and new sections 103 and 
104 are added to read as follows:“. 

On page 4, at the beginning of line 4, to 
change the section number from “103” to 
„104“; on page 5, in the headline in line 
16, after the word Trainee“, to strike out 
“Bonding” and insert “Placement Assist- 
ance”; at the beginning of line 18, to change 
the section number from 104“ to ‘105’; 
on page 6, at the beginning of line 13, to 
change the section number from 4 to “5”; 
at the beginning of line 18, to change the 
section number from “5” to “6”; on page 
7, line 1, after the word “weekly”, to insert 
„gross“; on page 8, line 15, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “by inserting” and 
insert “as follows:“; at the beginning of line 
17, to insert (1) Insert”; in line 18, after 
the word “occurs”, to strike out “striking” 
and insert “strike”; in line 19, after the 
word “and”, to strike out “inserting” and in- 
sert “insert”; after line 23, to insert: 
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(2) Change the period at the end of sec- 
tion 203(b) to a comma and insert the fol- 
lowing immediately thereafter: ‘except that 
in noncontiguous States and in areas outside 
the continental United States where the per 
diem allowance prescribed under section 836 
of title 5, United States Code, exceeds the 
maximum per diem allowance prescribed un- 
der that section for contiguous States, the 
Secretary may provide for a reasonable in- 
crease in the transportation and subsistence 
expenses in such amounts as he may deem 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act, and subject to such limitations as he 
may prescribe.’ ” 

On page 9, line 16, after the word “That”, 
to strike out “they are not” and insert “he 
shall not pay training allowances to”; in line 
20, after the word “is”, to strike out “em- 
ployed.” and insert “employed, unless the 
Secretary determines that such payments are 
necessary in order for the trainees to under- 
take or to continue training: Provided fur- 
ther, That no allowances shall be paid to any 
member of a family or household if the Sec- 
retary of Labor determines that the head of 
such family or household has terminated his 
employment for the purpose of qualifying 
such member for training allowances under 
this section.” 

On page 10, line 7, after the word “allow- 
ances”, to insert “(or who would be entitled 
thereto but for the receipt of unemploy- 
ment compensation)”; in line 14, after the 
word “compensation”, to insert “The Secre- 
tary of Labor may authorize continued pay- 
ments of allowances to any youth who be- 
comes twenty-two years of age during the 
course of his training, if he has completed 
a substantial part of such training”; in line 
18, after “Section 203(d)”, to insert “of the 
Act”; in the same line, after the word “is”, 
to strike out “amended to read as follows:” 
and insert “repealed, and sections 203(e), 
203 (f), 203(g), 203 (h), 203 (1), and 203(j) are 
relettered 203 (d), 203 (e), 203 (f), 203 (g). 
203 (h) and 203 ()“; after line 21, to strike 
out: 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
and for each fiscal year thereafter, Federal 
payments for training allowances under this 
section, or as reimbursement for unemploy- 
ment compensation under subsection (h), 
shall be paid in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 241.'” 

On page 11, in line 3, after “(e)”, to insert 
“The present”; in the same line, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike out 
“Section” and insert “section”; in line 5, 
after the word “the”, to strike out “term 
1965“ and inserting in lieu thereof “and for 
90 per centum of the amount of such bene- 
fits paid thereafter”; and insert words ‘all 
of such benefits paid’ and adding a period 
immediately thereafter.” 

After line 8, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

“Src. 7. Section 204(c) of the Act is 
amended to read as follows: ‘Where on-the- 
job training programs under this part require 
supplementary and related classroom in- 
struction, whether on-site or institutional in 
nature, appropriate arrangements for such 
instruction shall be in conformity with sec- 
tion 231 of this Act, and shall be agreed to 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Secretary of Labor.” 

At the beginning of line 17, to change the 
section number from “6” to “8”; after line 
17, to insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 9. (a) Section 231 of the Act is 
amended by striking the second sentence 
thereof and inserting in Meu thereof the 
following: 

“ ‘Such State agencies shall provide for such 
training through public educational agen- 
cies or institutions or through arrangements 
with private educational or training insti- 
tutions where such private institutions can 
(1) provide substantially equivalent train- 
ing with comparable Federal expenditures, or 
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(2) provide equipment or services not avail- 
able in public institutions, particularly for 
training in technical and subprofessional oc- 
cupations, or (3) make possible an expanded 
use of the individual referral method, or (4) 
aid in reducing more quickly unemployment 
or current and prospective manpower short- 
ages.“ 

On page 12, at the beginning of line 8, to 
strike out “Sec. 7.“ and insert (b)“; in 
line 10, after the word “thereof:”, to strike 
out “‘For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, Federal payments under this part shall 
be 100 per centum of the cost of carrying 
out the agreement, and for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, and for each fiscal 
year thereafter, Federal payments under this 
part shall be made in accordance with the 
provisions of section 241.“ and insert “The 
State agency shall be paid 90 per centum of 
the cost to the State of carrying out the 
agreement, unless the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare determines that pay- 
ments in excess of 90 per centum are neces- 
sary because (1) a State is without author- 
ity on the date of the enactment of the 
“Manpower Act of 1965” to enact legislation 
providing contributions to noncollegiate, 
adult education or training conducted in 
public institutions, or (2) such payments 
with respect to private educational or train- 
ing institutions are required to give full 
effect to the purposes of the Act: Provided, 
That for the period ending June 30, 1966, the 
State agency shall be paid 100 per centum 
of the cost to the State of c: out the 
agreement. Non-Federal contributions may 
be in cash or kind, fairly evaluated, includ- 
ing but not limited to plant, equipment, and 
services.“ 

On page 13, after line 5, to strike out: 

“Sec. 8. Title II of the Act is amended by 
adding part C to the end thereof to read as 
follows: 


“PART C—FEDERAL PAYMENTS FOR TRAINING 
AND TRAINING ALLOWANCES 


“ ‘Sec. 241. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and for each fiscal year there- 
after, Federal payments for training allow- 
ances and for reimbursements for unem- 
ployment compensation under section 203 
and for training programs under section 231 
shall be limited to 90 per centum of the total 
of all such costs. Expenditures from non- 
Federal sources may be made in cash or kind, 
fairly evaluated, including but not limited 
to plant, equipment, and services.’ ” 

At the beginning of line 18, to change the 
section number from “9” to “10”; in line 
19, after the word “part”, to strike out “D” 
and insert C“; in the heading in line 20, 
after the word “Part”, to strike out D“ and 
insert “C”; in line 21, after “(a)”, to strike 
out “Notwithstanding any limitation in the 
other provisions of this Act, the” and insert 
The“; on page 14, at the beginning of line 4, 
to insert “by the Secretary of Commerce“; 
in line 5, after the word “Act”, to insert “or 
any subsequent Act authorizing such desig- 
nation”; in line 6, after the word “pro- 
gram”, to strike out “shall, insofar as prac- 
ticable,” and insert “shall”; in line 12, after 
the word “the”, where it appears the second 
time, to insert “occupational training or 
retraining’; in line 13, after the word 
“needs”, to strike out “and the eligibility 
of persons for training under this section;" 
and insert “of unemployed or underemployed 
individuals residing in redevelopment 
areas;”; after line 16, to insert: 

“(2) all unemployed or underemployed in- 
dividuals residing in redevelopment areas 
who can reasonably be expected to obtain 
employment as a result of such training may 
be referred and selected for training and 
shall be eligible for training allowances un- 
der this section: Provided, That the amount 
and duration of training allowances under 
this section shall in no event exceed the 
amount and duration of training allowances 
provided under section 203(a) of this Act;”. 
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On page 15, at the beginning of line 1, 
to strike out “(2)” and insert “(3)”; at the 
beginning of line 7, to strike out “(3)” and 
insert “(4)”; in line 8, after the word “gen- 
erally”, to strike out “allocated” and insert 
“apportioned”; in line 9, after the word “to”, 
to strike out “any agreement entered into 
under this Act,” and insert “section 301 of 
this Act,“; in line 10, after the word “any”, 
to strike out “State or local’’; in line 11, after 
the word “required,”, to strike out nor shall 
any apportionment of funds be made among 
the several States,“; after line 17, to strike 
out: 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year such 
amounts as may be necessary to carry out 
this section.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(b) Sections 16 and 17 of the Area Rede- 
velopment Act are hereby repealed. The re- 
peal of these sections shall not affect the 
disbursement of funds under, or the carry- 
ing out of, any contract, commitment, or 
other obligation entered into pursuant to 
the Area Redevelopment Act prior to the date 
of repeal of such sections.” 

On page 16, after line 2, to strike out: 

“(c) The expiration or termination of any 
other part of this Act shall not terminate the 
authority conferred by this section unless an 
Act of Congress explicitly so provides,” 

After line 5, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

“Src. 11. Section 301 of the Act is amended 
by striking the period at the end thereof, 
inserting a colon in lieu of the period, and 
adding the following after the colon: ‘Pro- 
vided, That no funds apportioned with 
respect to a State in any fiscal year shall be 
reapportioned before the expiration of the 
sixth month of such fiscal year and only 
upon thirty days prior notice to such State 
of the proposed reapportionment, except that 
the requirement for prior notice shall not 
apply with respect to any reapportionment 
made during the last quarter of the fiscal 
year.’ * 

At the beginning of line 16, to change the 
section number from 10“ to 12; at the 
beginning of line 21, to change the section 
number from “11” to 13“; after line 21, to 
strike out: 

“Sec. 304. For the purpose of carrying out 
this Act there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1966, and for each fiscal year thereafter 
such amounts as may be necessary.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“Sec, 304. (a) For the purposes of carrying 
out title I, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not in excess of $46,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and for 
each fiscal year thereafter such amounts as 
may be necessary. 

“(b) For the purpose of carrying out parts 
A and B of title II, there are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated not in excess of $385,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and for each fiscal year thereafter such 
amounts as may be necessary. 

„(ee) For the purpose of carrying out part 
C of title II, there are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated not in excess of $22,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and 
for each year thereafter such amounts as 
may be necessary. 

„(d) For the purpose of carrying out title 
III, there are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated not in excess of $1,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and for each 
year thereafter such amounts as may be 
necessary.” 

On page 17, at the beginning of line 20, 
to change the section number from 12“ to 
“14"; on page 18, line 5, after July 1.“, 
to strike out “1965, and expenditures for 
such purposes shall be subject to the match- 
ing requirements in effect at the time such 
programs were approved.” and insert “1965”; 
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after line 8, to insert a new section, as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 15. Section 306(a) of the Act is 
amended by inserting after the word ‘proce- 
dures’ the following: ‘including, subject to 
such policies, rules and regulations as they 
may prescribe, the approval of any program 
under section 202, the cost of which does not 
exceed $75,000’.” 

At the beginning of line 14, to change the 
section number from “13” to “16”; after line 
18, to strike out: 

“Src, 14. Title III is amended by repealing 
section 310.” 

And, after line 19, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 

“SEC. 17. Sections 310(a) and 310(b) are 
both amended by striking ‘1966’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof: ‘1970’.” 

So as to make the bill read: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the ‘Manpower Act of 
1965’. 

“Src, 2. Section 101 of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, as amended 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Act’) is 
amended by inserting before the last sen- 
tence thereof the following new sentence: 
‘The Congress further finds that, because of 
reductions in, or changes in the nature, 
kind, or extent of, national defense and 
other industrial activities, many professional 
employees have become unemployed, and be- 
cause of the specialized nature of their pre- 
vious employment, are in need of refresher 
or reorientation educational courses in order 
to become qualified for other employment in 
their professions.’ 

“Sec. 3. (a) Section 102(5) of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act, as 
amended (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Act’), is amended by adding a comma after 
the word ‘arrange’ and inserting ‘through 
grants or contracts,’ immediately following 
the comma. 

“(b) Section 102 of the Act is further 
amended by adding new paragraph (6) at 
the end thereof to read as follows: 

6) establish a program of experimental, 
developmental, demonstration, and pilot 
projects, through grants with public or pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies or contracts with 
public or any appropriate private agency, for 
the purpose of improving techniques and 
demonstrating the effectiveness of special- 
ized methods in meeting the manpower, em- 
ployment, and training problems of worker 
groups such as the long-term unemployed 
disadvantaged youth, displaced older work- 
ers, the handicapped, members of minority 
groups, and other similar groups. In carry- 
ing out this subsection the Secretary of 
Labor shall, where appropriate, consult with 
the Secretaries of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Commerce, and the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. Where 
programs under this section require institu- 
tional training, appropriate arrangements 
for such training shall be agreed to by the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. He shall 
also seek the advice of consultants with re- 
spect to the standards governing the ade- 
quacy and design of proposals, the ability of 
applicants, and the priority of projects in 
meeting the objectives of the Act; 

“Sec. 4. Section 103 and 104 are renum- 
bered 106 and 107, and new sections 103, 104, 
and 105 are added, to read as follows: 

“JOB DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 108. The Secretary of Labor shall 
stimulate and assist, in cooperation with 
interested agencies both public and private, 
job development programs, through on-the- 
job training and other suitable methods, that 
will serve to expand employment by the 
filling of those service and related needs 
which are not now being met because of lack 
of trained workers or other reasons affecting 
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employment or opportunities for employ- 
ment. 


“LABOR MOBILITY DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


“ ‘Sec. 104. (a) During the period ending 
June 30, 1967, the Secretary of Labor shall 
develop and carry out, in a limited number 
of geographical areas, pilot projects designed 
to assess or demonstrate the effectiveness in 
reducing unemployment of programs to in- 
crease the mobility of unemployed workers 
by providing assistance to meet their relo- 
cation expenses. In carrying out such proj- 
ects the Secretary may provide such assist- 
ance, in the form of grants or loans, or both, 
only to involuntarily unemployed individ- 
uals who cannot reasonably be expected to 
secure full-time employment in the com- 
munity in which they reside, have bona fide 
offers of employment (other than temporary 
or seasonal employment), and are deemed 
qualified to perform the work for which they 
are being employed. 

“*(b) Loans or grants provided under this 
section shall be subject to such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary shall prescribe, 
with loans subject to the following limita- 
tions: 

“*(1) there is reasonable assurance of 
repayment of the loan; 

“*(2) the credit is not otherwise available 
on reasonable terms from private sources 
or other Federal, State, or local programs; 

“*(3) the amount of the loan, together 
with other funds available, is adequate to 
assure achievement of the purposes for which 
the loan is made; 

4) the loan bears interest at a rate not 
less than (A) a rate determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, taking into consid- 
eration the average market yield on out- 
standing Treasury obligations of camparable 
maturity, plus (B) such additional charge, 
if any, toward covering other costs of the 
program as the Secretary may determine to 
be consistent with its purposes; and 

“*(5) the loan is repayable within not 
more than ten years, 

e) Of the funds appropriated for a fiscal 
year to carry out this Act, not more than 
$5,000,000 may be used for the purposes of 
this section. 


“ “TRAINEE PLACEMENT ASSISTANCE DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROJECTS 


“Sec. 105. During the period ending June 
30, 1967, the Secretary shall develop and 
carry out experimental and demonstration 
projects to assist in the placement of persons 
seeking employment through a public em- 
ployment office who have successfully com- 
pleted or participated in a federally assisted 
or financed training, counseling, work train- 
ing, or work experience program and who, 
after appropriate counseling, have been found 
by the Secretary to be qualified and suitable 
for the employment in question, but to whom 
employment is or may be denied for reasons 
other than ability to perform, including diffi- 
culty in securing bonds for indemnifying 
their employers against loss from the in- 
fidelity, dishonesty, or default of such per- 
sons. In carrying out these projects the 
Secretary may make payments to or con- 
tracts with employers or institutions author- 
ized to indemnify employers against such 
losses. Of the funds appropriated for fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1966, and June 30, 
1967, not more than $200,000 and $300,000, 
respectively, may be used for the purpose of 
carrying out this section.’ 

“Sec 5. Section 202 (1) of the Act is 
amended by striking the words ‘and such 
persons shall be eligible for training allow- 
ances for not to exceed an additional twenty 
weeks.“, and by changing the comma after 
the word ‘Act’ to a period. 

“Sec. 6. (a) Section 203(a) of the Act is 
amended as follows: 

“(1) Amend the second sentence thereof 
to read as follows: ‘Such payments shall be 
made for a period not exceeding one hundred 
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and four weeks, and the basic amount of 
any such payment in any week for persons 
undergoing training, including uncompen- 
sated employer-provided training, shall not 
exceed $10 more than the amount of the 
average weekly gross unemployment compen- 
sation payment (including allowances for 
dependents) for a week of total unemploy- 
ment in the State making such payments 
during the most recent four-calendar-quarter 
period for which such data are available: 
Provided, That the basic amount of such 
payments may be increased by $5 a week 
for each dependent over two up to a maxi- 
mum of four additional dependents: Pro- 
vided. further, That in any week an indi- 
vidual who, but for his training, would be 
entitled to unemployment compensation in 
excess of his total allowance, including pay- 
ments for dependents, shall receive an allow- 
ance increased by the amount of such ex- 
cess.’; 

“(2) Amend the second paragraph thereof 
to read as follows: 

With respect to any week for which a 
person receives unemployment compensa- 
tion under title XV of the Social Security 
Act or any other Federal or State unem- 
ployment compensation law which is less 
than the total training allowance, includ- 
ing payments for dependents, provided for 
by the preceding paragraph, a supplemental 
training allowance may be paid to a person 
eligible for a training allowance under this 
Act. The supplemental training allowance 
shall not exceed the difference between his 
unemployment compensation and the train- 
ing allowance provided by the preceding 
paragraph.’; 

“(3) Insert the words ‘under the training 
program’ after ‘compensated hours per week’ 
in the third paragraph of such subsection; 

“(4) In lieu of the fourth paragraph of 
such subsection insert the following: 

The training allowance of a person en- 
gaged in training under section 204 or 231 
shall not be reduced on account of employ- 
ment (other than employment under an on- 
the-job training program under section 204) 
which does not exceed twenty hours per 
week, but shall be reduced in an amount 
equal to his full earnings for hours worked 
in excess of twenty hours per week.’ 

“(b) Section 203(b) of the Act is amended 
as follows: 

“(1) Insert a comma after the word ‘trans- 
portation’ where it first occurs, strike out 
the language after that word and before the 
word ‘Provided’ and insert the following in 
lieu therof: ‘and when such training is pro- 
vided in facilities which are not within 
commuting distance of the trainee’s regular 
place of residence, subsistence expenses for 
separate maintenance of the trainee:’. 

“(2) Change the period at the end of sec- 
tion 203(b) to a comma and insert the fol- 
lowing immediately thereafter: ‘except that 
in noncontiguous States and in areas outside 
the continental United States where the per 
diem allowance prescribed under section 836 
of title 5, United States Code, exceeds the 
maximum per diem allowance prescribed 
under that section for contiguous States, 
the Secretary may provide for a reasonable 
increase in the transportation subsistence 
expenses in such amounts as he may deem 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act, and subject to such limitations as he 
may prescribe.’ 

e) Section 203(c) of the Act is amended 
as follows: 

“(1) Strike the words ‘not less than’ 
and insert ‘at least’ in lieu thereof; 

“(2) Insert a colon after the words ‘gain- 
ful employment’, strike everything in the 
first sentence after the words ‘gainful em- 
ployment’, and insert the following in lieu 
thereof: ‘Provided, That he ‘shall not pay 
training allowances to members of a family 
or a household in which the head of the 
family or the head of the household as de- 
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fined in the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
is employed, unless the Secretary determines 
that such payments are necessary in order 
for the trainees to undertake or to continue 
training: Provided further, That no allow- 
ances shall be paid to any member of a fam- 
ily or household if the Secretary of Labor 
determines that the head of such family or 
household has terminated his employment 
for the purpose of qualifying such member 
for training allowances under this section.’ 

“(3) Amend the last sentence to read as 
follows: The number of youths under the 
age of twenty-two who are receiving training 
allowances (or who would be entitled thereto 
but for the receipt of unemployment com- 
pensation) shall, except for such adjust- 
ments as may be necessary for effective 
management of programs under this section, 
not exceed 25 per centum of all persons re- 
ceiving such allowances (or who would be 
entitled thereto but for the receipt of un- 
employment compensation). The Secretary 
of Labor may authorize continued payments 
of allowances to any youth who becomes 
twenty-two years of age during the course 
of his training, if he has completed a sub- 
stantial part of such training,’ 

“(d) Section 203(d) of the Act is repealed, 
and sections 203 (e), 203 (f), 203 (g), 203 (h), 
208 (1), and 203 (j) are relettered 203 (d). 
203 (e), 208 (f), 209 (g), 203 (h), and 203 (1). 

(e) The present section 203 (h) (2) ot the 
Act is amended by striking everything in the 
first sentence after the words ‘all of such 
benefits paid’ and adding a period immedi- 
ately thereafter. 

“SEC. 7. Section 204(c) of the Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: ‘Where on-the-job 
training programs under this part require 
supplementary and related classroom in- 
struction, whether on-site or institutional 
in nature, appropriate arrangements for such 
instruction shall be in conformity with sec- 
tion 231 of this Act, and shall be agreed to 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Secretary of Labor.’ 

“Spc. 8. Section 208 is repealed. 

“Sec. 9. (a) Section 231 of the Act is 
amended by striking the second sentence 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

Such State agencies shall provide for 
such training through public educational 
agencies or institutions or through arrange- 
ments with private educational or training 
institutions where such private institutions 
can (1) provide substantially equivalent 
training with comparable Federal expendi- 
tures, or (2) provide equipment or services 
not available in public institutions, particu- 
larly for training in technical and subprofes- 
sional occupations, or (3) make possible an 
expanded use of the individual referred 
method, or (4) aid in reducing more quickly 
unemployment or current and prospective 
manpower shortages.’ 

“(b) Section 231 of the Act is amended by 
striking the third sentence and inserting the 
following in lieu thereof: ‘The State agency 
shall be paid 90 per centum of the cost to the 
State of carrying out the agreement, unless 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare determines that payments in excess of 
90 per centum are necessary because (1) a 
State is without authority on the date of the 
enactment of the “Manpower Act of 1965" 
to enact legislation providing contributions 
to noncollegiate, adult education or training 
conducted in public institutions, or (2) such 
payments with respect to private educational 
or training institutions are required to give 
full effect to the purposes of the Act: Pro- 
vided, That for the period ending June 30, 
1966, the State agency shall be paid 100 per 
centum of the cost to the State of carrying 
out the agreement. Non-Federal contribu- 
tions may be in cash or kind, fairly evaluated, 
including but not limited to plant, equip- 
ment, and services.’ 
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“Sec, 10. Title II of the Act is amended by 
adding part C to the end thereof to read as 
follows: 

“(PART C—REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


“Sec. 251. (a) The Secretaries of Labor 
and of Health, Education, and Welfare, in 
accordance with their respective responsibili- 
ties under parts A and B of this title, are 
authorized to provide a supplementary pro- 
gram of training and training allowances, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Commerce, 
for unemployed and underemployed persons 
residing in areas designated as redevelopment 
areas by the Secretary of Commerce under 
the Area Redevelopment Act or any sub- 
sequent Act authorizing such designation, 
Such program shall be carried out by the 
Secretaries of Labor and of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare in accordance with the 
provisions otherwise applicable to programs 
under this Act and with their respective 
functions under those provisions, except 
that— 

(1) the Secretary of Labor, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of Commerce, shall 
determine the occupational training or re- 
training needs of unemployed or under- 
employed individuals residing in redevelop- 
ment areas; 

“*(2) all unemployed or underemployed 
individuals residing in redevelopment areas 
who can reasonably be expected to obtain 
employment as a result of such training may 
be referred and selected for training and 
shall be eligible for training allowances 
under this section: Provided, That the 
amount and duration of training allowances 
under this section shall in no event exceed 
the amount and duration of training allow- 
ances provided under section 203(a) of this 
Act; 

“*(3) the Secretaries of Labor and of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall, each 
with respect to his functions under this sec- 
tion, prescribe jointly with the Secretary of 
Commerce such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
section; and 

“*(4) no funds available under this section 
shall be generally apportioned to any State 
pursuant to section 301 of this Act, nor shall 
any matching funds be generally required, 
except as the Secretary of Labor or the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, as 
the case may be, jointly with the Secretary 
of Commerce, may deem appropriate, giving 
adequate consideration to the relative needs 
of the eligible areas. 

„b) Sections 16 and 17 of the Area Re- 
development Act are hereby repealed. The 
repeal of these sections shall not affect the 
disbursement of funds under, or the carry- 
ing out of, any contract, commitment, or 
other obligation entered into pursuant to the 
Area Redevelopment Act prior to the date 
of repeal of such sections.’ 

“Sec. 11, Section 301 of the Act is amended 
by striking the period at the end thereof, 
inserting a colon in lieu of the period, and 
adding the following after the colon: ‘Pro- 
vided, That no funds apportioned with re- 
spect to a State in any fiscal year shall be 
reapportioned before the expiration of the 
sixth month of such fiscal year and only 
upon thirty days prior notice to such State 
of the proposed reapportionment, except that 
the requirement for prior notice shall not 
apply with respect to any reapportionment 
made during the last quarter of the fiscal 
year.’ 

“Src. 12. Section 302 of the Act is amended 
by striking the word ‘and’ following ‘the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act.’ 
inserting a comma in lieu thereof, and in- 
serting ‘and the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963,’ following ‘the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1946.’ 
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“Sec. 13. Section 304 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 304. (a) For the purposes of carry- 
ing out title I, there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated not in excess of $46,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
and for each fiscal year thereafter such 
amounts as may be necessary. 

“*(b) For the purpose of carrying out parts 
A and B of title II, there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated not in excess of $385,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
and for each fiscal year thereafter such 
amounts as may be necessary. 

„e) For the purpose of carrying out part 
C of title II, there are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated not in excess of $22,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
and for each year thereafter such amounts as 
may be necessary. 

d) For the purpose of carrying out title 
III, there are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated not in excess of $1,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and for each 
year thereafter such amounts as may be nec- 
essary.’ 

“Src. 14. The following subsection is added 
to section 305 of the Act to read as follows: 

“*(e) The costs of all training programs 
approved in any fiscal year, including the 
total cost of training allowances for such 
programs, may be paid from funds appro- 
priated for such purposes for that fiscal 
year; and the amount of the Federal pay- 
ment shall be computed on the basis of the 
per centum requirement in effect at the 
time such programs are approved: Provided, 
That funds appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, may be expended for 
tra programs approved under this Act 
prior to July 1, 1965.’ 

“Sec. 15. Section 306(a) of the Act is 
amended by after the word ‘pro- 
cedures’ the following: ‘including, subject 
to such policies, rules and regulations as 
they may prescribe, the approval of any 
program under section 202, the cost of which 
does not exceed $75,000’. 

“Sec. 16. Sections 309(a) and 309(b) are 
both amended by striking ‘Prior to March 1, 
1963, and again prior to April 1, 1964, April 
1, 1965, and April 1, 1966’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof: ‘Prior to April 1 in each year.’ 

“Sec. 17. Sections 310(a) and 310(b) are 
both amended by striking ‘1966’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘1970’.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, S. 974 
was introduced at the request of the ad- 
ministration on February 2, 1965. Its 
purpose is to extend, expand, and im- 
prove the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962—hereinafter re- 
ferred to as Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 

S. 974 amends the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act to broaden the 
research and experimental authority of 
the Secretary of Labor. It also directs 
the Secretary of Labor to promote, stim- 
ulate, and assist nationwide job devel- 
opment activities in the service occupa- 
tions and related fields. 

The training allowance provisions of 
title II of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act are improved and the 
role of private educational facilities in 
the manpower training program is clar- 
ified. The bill permits payment of daily 
commuting costs where such costs would 
be burdensome to the trainee and allows 
administrative increases in transporta- 
tion and subsistence payments in States 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States. It permits a larger role 
for the States in setting up smaller train- 
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ing projects. In addition, manpower 
training activities in redevelopment 
areas heretofore carried out under the 
Area Redevelopment Act are transferred 
to the Manpower Development and 
Training Act with a separate authori- 
zation. 

The bill extends the program for 4 
additional years, and retains full Federal 
financing for the program through June 
30, 1966. Thereafter, the States will be 
required to contribute 10 percent of in- 
stitutional training costs, with certain 
exceptions permitted at the discretion 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The 10 percent may be in 
cash or in kind. The bill authorizes ap- 
propriations of $454 million for fiscal 
1966 and such sums as may be necessary 
each fiscal year thereafter. Finally, it 
provides that reapportionment of funds 
among the States will not be effected 
prior to January 1 of each year and then 
only upon 30 days’ advance notice—ex- 
cept during the final quarter of the fiscal 
year. 

NEED FOR THE BILL 

The goal set by the Congress when it 
enacted the Manpower Development and 
Training Act in 1962 was to provide 
training for 400,000 jobless workers dur- 
ing the 3 years for which the program 
was originally authorized. This goal is 
now within reach. 

This is the Manpower Development 
and Training Act record so far: 

Training has been approved for almost. 
320,000 trainees of whom 135,000 are 
currently enrolled in training programs. 

Another 60,000 individuals have been 
made more employable through special 
demonstration projects tailored to the 
needs of the disadvantaged. 

Seventy-two percent of those com- 
pleting institutional training have been 
placed in jobs. 

Ninety-four percent of those complet- 
ing on-the-job training have been placed. 

Training, entry, or refresher courses, 
covering all skill fields, including tech- 
nical and semiprofessional, skilled and 
semiskilled white collar, service, and ag- 
ricultural occupations, have been offered 
under the program. 

Training opportunities for the long- 
term unemployed are receiving heavy 
emphasis. About half the inschool 
trainees were unemployed for 15 weeks 
or more prior to enrollment and one- 
third were jobless for more than half a 
year. One quarter of all trainess have 
been nonwhite workers. 

The program has concentrated much 
of its attention on youth, the group pres- 
ently most afflicted by unemployment. 
During 1964, enrollment of youth rose 
to 38 percent of all enrollees in inschool 
training. 

Those with little education have also 
received special attention. Training of 
unemployed persons with less than 
grade school education more than dou- 
bled during 1964. 

While these accomplishments are 
gratifying to the committee, experience 
has also demonstrated the need for im- 
provement. A number of changes in the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act statute have been found necessary. 
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As the President stated in his Eco- 
nomic Report: 

The promise in the Employment Act of job 
opportunities for all those able and wanting 
to work has not yet been fulfilled. 


Four unprecedented years of economic 
expansion, coupled with a new and grow- 
ing manpower retraining effort have not 
brought full employment. Yet there are 
shortages of qualified workers in many 
industries and occupations. At the 
same time, there are some 3.7 million— 
5 percent of the labor force—unemployed 
citizens who want work but are unable 
to find it. There are 20 million Ameri- 
cans who lack the minimum training re- 
quired for most jobs in today’s complex 
economy. Another 1.3 million jobseek- 
ers will be added to the labor force this 
year, including a net rise of 500,000 in 
the number of teenage youngsters who 
must have a socially useful outlet for 
their youthful energies to say nothing of 
a hope of fulfilling their human aspira- 
tions. Many of these youth, some 7.5 
million during the decade, will lack a 
high school diploma. To complicate 
matters further, the accelerating rate of 
technological innovation and its con- 
comitant, sweeping changes in skill re- 
quirements of thousands of jobs, is put- 
ting a premium on advanced education 
and the increased adaptability it brings. 

These are the manpower challenges; 
and one urgent need is to provide some 
measure of occupational adaptability to 
the legions of workers for whom it is al- 
ready too late to provide “normal” edu- 
cational opportunities. In response, 
several modifications in the Manpower 
Development and Training Act have 
been recommended by the President and 
Secretary of Labor. The committee 
agreed substantially with those recom- 
mendations, with some modifications. 
The committee feels that the substantial 
successes of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act clearly justify its ex- 
tension. The causes of unemployment 
are acknowledged to be national in scope 
and its burdens should be borne by all. 
Many States and local governments are 
unable to provide matching funds. They 
simply do not have the resources to as- 
sume what is substantially a national 
obligation. Virtually all of the State 
Governors expressed their strong desire 
to the Secretary of Labor for the contin- 
uation of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. Many have specifi- 
cally requested that the matching re- 
quirements now in the statute be eased. 

We have much to learn in improving 
our manpower programs. The achieve- 
ments already realized with the limited 
Manpower research program already 
undertaken have been exceedingly use- 
ful. They have indicated the huge 
potential contribution which manpower 
development programs can make to the 
restoration of full employment. The 
committee recommends that the re- 
search and demonstration provisions of 
the act be expanded so that further 
experimentation can be carried out. 

The several modifications in the train- 
ing allowance provisions will assure that 
the central purposes of the act are 
served, particularly training of the dis- 
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advantaged and other unemployed who 
genuinely require it. Experience has 
fully demonstrated that training allow- 
ances are critical to the success of Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
programs. 

Eligibility for training allowances 

largely determines the capacity of most 
workers to accept training and the 
length of time they can continue in 
training status. The changes in training 
allowances—lengthening the period of 
eligibility, making more disadvantaged 
and needy people eligible, and increasing 
the amount for trainees with large fam- 
ilies, are all designed to facilitate the 
retraining of the people who need it 
most. 
Bringing the ARA training under the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act will equalize the benefits of the two 
programs. It is a major step toward 
rationalizing and consolidating the Na- 
tion’s manpower programs. Adequate 
safeguards are included in the bill to 
assure that the original purpose of ARA 
training is preserved. 

Finally, one of the new features of 
the act is the proposed nationwide job 
development program. Secretary of 
Labor Wirtz, in testifying before the 
committee, requested the new provision 
to provide clear direction for the active 
development of jobs in the service area 
as an integral part of a comprehensive 
manpower program. 

The committee was assured that find- 
ings of the Department confirm the fact 
that there is a great potential for job 
development and for trained people in 
service and related work. Without a 
specific, coordinated program those un- 
fulfilled service demands, ranging from 
household help to appliance servicing 
and beyond, would, very probably, never 
be articulated, never enhance our gross 
national product, never provide the work 
so desperately needed by millions of idle 
hands. 

The committee shares the conviction 
of the President of the Untied States, 
expressed publicly on February 1, 1965, 
“that a substantial number of jobs can 
be developed from presently existing and 
unmet service needs—in business, at 
home, on the farm, and in the com- 
munity.” 

The bill, as introduced, would make 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act permanent legislation. The com- 
mittee amended the bill to extend the 
present June 30, 1966, termination date 
of title IT for an additional 4 years, to 
June 30, 1970. The committee is mind- 
ful of the problems encountered at the 
State and local levels in planning and 
staffing for future training programs 
under temporary legislation. However, 
the committee feels that a 4-year exten- 
sion should enable the States to fully 
plan and meet staff requirements for 
future programs and permit full-scale 
development of essential manpower 
policies. 

STATE MATCHING 

The bill as introduced would require 
10-percent matching, in cash or in kind, 
of all training costs from all non-Fed- 
eral sources. 
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While the States, almost unanimously, 
enthusiastically favor continuation of 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act training, only a handful are both 
able and willing to provide cash match- 
ing funds. Many States have virtually 
exhausted their revenue sources both 
with respect to borrowing and taxing. 
State indebtedness exceeds $92 billion— 
three times the indebtedness of just 12 
years ago. Thus, recognition must be 
given to the fact that Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act programs will 
not continue in many States if they are 
required to appropriate funds for 
matching. 

The authorization for in-kind match- 
ing is designed to afford such States the 
opportunity to contribute toward train- 
ing programs without the necessity of 
cash appropriations. It will, in addition, 
preserve local responsibility by encour- 
aging the use of existing facilities for 
training. 

The bill, as introduced, would require 
matching of training allowances as well 
as institutional training costs. Training 
allowances, by definition, cannot be 
matched except in cash, and the fair 
value of State-provided equipment, serv- 
ices, and facilities under most training 
programs is not sufficient to permit in- 
kind matching of total training costs. 

The testimony of witnesses before the 
subcommittee disclosed that many States 
are without constitutional authority to 
provide matching funds for private edu- 
cation. At least one State, Oklahoma, 
is constitutionally prohibited from con- 
tributing State funds toward public or 
private adult, noncollegiate education. 
Furthermore, private educational insti- 
tutions cannot themselves be expected 
—. 3 training costs, in cash or in 

The committee amendment would 
eliminate matching for training allow- 
ances and postpone the effective date of 
State matching for institutional train- 
ing costs for an additional year, until 
June 30, 1966. The extension of full 
Federal financing for 1 more year will 
enable the States and Federal Govern- 
ment to work out the administrative de- 
tails of the limited matching require- 
ments adopted by the committee. 

Beginning June 30, 1966, Federal pay- 
ments for institutional training costs 
would be limited to 90 percent of the cost 
to the States of carrying out agreements 
with the States for institutional training. 
In addition, the committee amendment 
would permit the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, when necessary, 
to make payments to a State in excess of 
90 percent where the Secretary deter- 
mines; either, first, that a State is with- 
out present constitutional authority to 
contribute to the cost of adult, noncol- 
legiate, public, institutional training; or 
second, that higher Federal payments 
are required for training in private in- 
stitutions. 

The exception for private training is 
intended to provide full Federal financ- 
ing if necessary both where a State either 
cannot legally, or does not in a given 
training program, contribute to private 
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education or training, or where a pri- 
vate institution itself does not provide 
in-kind or in-cash matching contribu- 
tions. 

While the committee realizes that 
under these matching provisions most 
training conducted in private institu- 
tions will be under full Federal financ- 
ing, and committee feels that the door 
should not be closed to matching con- 
tributions from any source. 

The committee considers that the 
State matching requirements of the bill, 
as reported, will enable all States to 
assume their full responsibility under the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act. The committee does not expect any 
further review of the matching provisions 
of the act will be necessary and con- 
siders the matching provisions as re- 
ported to be final. 

NEED FOR PROFESSIONAL REORIENTATION AND 
REFRESHER COURSES 


The committee has amended the 
statement of findings and purpose of 
the act to add a further congressional 
finding that because of defense and other 
industrial reductions or closing, profes- 
sional employees who become unem- 
ployed are in need of refresher or re- 
orientation courses to become qualified 
for other employment within their pro- 
fessions. 

The finding is intended to express 
concern for the professionally trained 
individual whose particular skill becomes 
obsolete or who may have suffered from 
overspecialization. Such persons may be 
in need of reorientation or refresher 
courses within their area of general ex- 
pertise. The committee does not feel it 
necessary to authorize any new training 
programs in this area since there is pres- 
ently sufficient authority for such train- 
ing in the act. The finding adopted by 
the committee is not intended to au- 
thorize the payment of training allow- 
ances to professional persons who would 
not otherwise be paid such allowances, 
EXPERIMENTAL AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


The committee is satisfied that there 
is need for expanded experimental and 
demonstration projects in order to de- 
velop new techniques for finding answers 
to complicated manpower problems. 

The bill as introduced authorized con- 
tracts only with nonprofit private agen- 
cies. The committee amended the bill 
to permit the Secretary of Labor to con- 
tract for experimental and demonstra- 
tion projects with any private or public 
agency. Grants may be made only to 
public or nonprofit private agencies. 

Although it is expected that generally 
grants will be used for smaller research 
projects, this limitation would not apply 
to the establishment of manpower re- 
search centers which would require 
larger sums of money. Because the 
scope of the centers would encompass 
the encouragement of research, the 
training of researchers, and the estab- 
lishment of long-term agreements with 
universities, larger sums should be avail- 
able for these activities. 

Authorization for experimental and 
demonstration projects under title I and 
the transfer of authorization for labor 
mobility projects from title II to title I 
will free such programs from the State 
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matching and apportionment require- 
ments of title II and permit the flexi- 
bility necessary for the conduct of 
operational research. 

The committee recognizes the need 
for replacement and bonding assistance 
to rehabilitated trainees with criminal 
records. However, the authorization for 
trainee bonding and other placement as- 
sistance is understood by the committee 
to be strictly experimental since such 
projects have not been tried heretofore. 
The funds for such projects are limited 
to $500,000 over the next 2 fiscal years. 

TRAINING ALLOWANCE DURATION 


The extension of the maximum dura- 
tion of training allowance payments to 2 
years is necessary to reduce the pressures 
on trainees in programs which have had 
to be accelerated to meet the present 52- 
week limit. Accelerated training has 
caused trainees who might otherwise 
complete training to drop out of pro- 
grams because they are unable to absorb 
their training in such concentrated 
doses. The extension of the duration 
of training allowances will also permit 
programs in many of the more highly 
skilled and technical occupations. 

COMPUTATION OF THE BASIC AMOUNT OF 

TRAINING ALLOWANCES 

Under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act, the basic training allow- 
ance is the average weekly unemploy- 
ment compensation payment for total 
unemployment. Some State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws require the reduc- 
tion of benefits paid to a recipient by the 
amount of pension payments, social se- 
curity benefits, and other such payments 
which he receives. The effect has been 
to reduce the average weekly unemploy- 
ment compensation payment by about $2 
in such States. Trainees in such States 
are believed to be unfairly penalized. 

The committee therefore amended the 
act to provide that the total amount 
paid to any individual who receives a re- 
duced benefit check for the above rea- 
sons be disregarded when computing the 
weekly average unemployment compen- 
sation for the purposes of determining 
the basic amount of training allowances. 


TRAINING ALLOWANCE INCREASES 


The bill provides for additional allow- 
ances of $5 a week for each dependent 
over two up to a maximum of six. 

The committee understands that the 
$10 increased training allowance pro- 
vided by the 1963 amendments to the act 
is now paid on the basis of the number 
of persons in a trainee’s household and 
the length of time a trainee has been in 
training. Thus, a trainee member of a 
household with three or more members 
is now eligible to receive an extra $5 a 
week for the first 4 weeks of training and 
an additional $5 a week thereafter. No 
extra allowance is paid to a trainee who 
lives in a household with fewer than three 
members during his first 10 weeks of 
training, but he may receive an extra $10 
a week after the 10th week. The com- 
mittee has been informed by the De- 
partment of Labor that the Department 
contemplates paying the extra $5 per 
dependent authorized by the bill in addi- 
tion to the $10 presently permitted under 
the act. Thus, for example, a trainee 
with three dependents may have his 
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basic allowance increased by $15 per 
week, $10 under the 1963 amendment 
and $5 for his third dependent. A 
trainee with six or more dependents may 
have his basic allowance increased by 
$30 a week. 

TRANSPORTATION AND SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 


The bill authorizes transportation al- 
lowances for commuting from a trainee’s 
regular residence to his place of train- 
ing. The committee recognizes the 
hardships which result when a trainee 
must use his training allowance pay- 
ments for commuting expenses. The 
committee recommends that the Depart- 
ment of Labor adopt regulations specify- 
ing that commutation allowances be paid 
only for the least expensive form of 
transportation reasonably available to a 
trainee. 

The committee added an additional 
amendment to the act to permit reason- 
able increases in the present rates of 
10 cents per mile for transportation pay- 
ments and $5 a day for subsistence pay- 
ments in those areas, specifically, Ha- 
waii and Alaska, where higher rate 
transportation is necessary and the 
minimum costs of room and board are 
in excess of $5 a day. In Alaska, for 
example, most trainees must use com- 
mercial air transportation at rates con- 
siderably in excess of the 10 cents per 
mile limit. The Federal per diem rates 
for Alaska and Hawaii are $21 as com- 
pared with $16 in the other 48 States. 
Such increases in transportation rates 
will not be authorized for commuting 
expenses. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR TRAINING ALLOWANCES 


The bill, as introduced, would permit 
the payment of training allowances to 
single persons without dependents and 
to more than one family member if the 
head of the family is unemployed. A 
committee amendment would permit 
payment of training allowances to fam- 
ily members, even though the head of 
the family is or becomes employed, 
where the Secretary of Labor deter- 
mines such payments are necessary to 
enable a trainee to undertake or con- 
tinue with training. 

TRAINING ALLOWANCES FOR YOUTHS 


The committee adopted an amendment 
authorizing the Secretary to continue 
training allowance payments to a youth 
who becomes 22 years of age while in 
training, provided he has substantially 
completed his training. 

The committee amendment will permit 
the selection of youths for a training 
program who might otherwise be denied 
training because the duration of the 
een extends beyond his 22d birth- 

ay. 

ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 

The committee has learned that in 
the development and execution of on- 
the-job training programs, the division 
of responsibilities between the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare contem- 
plated under section 204(c) of the act has 
not been observed. This provision con- 
templates that some degree of flexibility 
should be maintained. Nevertheless, 
under the clear language of the statute, 
classroom instruction for on-the-job 
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training programs, whether supplemen- 
tary or related, is the responsibility of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and arrangements for such 
instruction must be agreed to by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare or his designee. 

The responsibility of the Secretary of 
Labor in connection with on-the-job 
training programs under section 204 re- 
lates to training provided at the jobsite, 
involving employer-employee relation- 
ships in which the trainee is acquiring 
production skills. Closer cooperation be- 
tween the two Departments and strict 
compliance with the requirements of sec- 
tion 204(c) must be maintained. 

The committee adopted an amend- 
ment to make it clear that classroom 
instruction conducted in conjunction 
with on-the-job training programs is to 
be conducted in conformity with the re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The committee notes that the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s budget for the fiscal 
year 1966 contemplates a goal of 60,000 
trainees for on-the-job training—double 
the number projected for 1965. In addi- 
tion, 40,000 trainees are projected in 
fiscal 1966 for on-the-job training pro- 
grams in service occupations pursuant 
to the new job development programs. 
The committee welcomes this expansion 
of on-the-job training and recommends 
that increased emphasis be given to on- 
the-job training programs in the coming 
years. 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 


The committee adopted an amend- 
ment setting forth specific guidelines for 
the States to follow in determining 
whether to use public or private facil- 
ities for institutional training. The 
committee feels that the present require- 
ment that private facilities can only be 
used if they make possible reduced Fed- 
eral expenditures is too restrictive and 
tends to discourage the States’ use of 
private institutions where existing pri- 
vate facilities might have advantages 
over public facilities. Specifically, pri- 
yate institutions may have equipment or 
services not available in public facilities. 
Furthermore, training of individuals 
may be facilitated where a particular 
training course is available at a private 
school. In this connection, the com- 
mittee feels that referrals of individuals 
for training should receive increased 
emphasis. 

REDEVELOPMENT AREA TRAINING 

The bill, in a new section, incorporates 
the training provisions of the Area Re- 
development Act under Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act. The com- 
mittee adopted several clarifying amend- 
ments to make it clear that, with four 
specified exceptions, Area Redevelop- 
ment Act training programs will be op- 
erated in accordance with the provisions 
of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 

The four exceptions provide that, first, 
occupational training and retraining 
needs will be determined by the Secre- 
taries of Labor and Commerce; second, 
all unemployed and underemployed per- 
sons residing in redevelopment areas 
will be eligible for training and train- 
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ing allowances; third, no State matching 
will be required; and fourth, appropri- 
ated funds will not be apportioned 
among the States. 

The committee wishes to make it clear 
that the authorization for ARA train- 
ing under Manpower Development and 
Training Act and repeal of sections 16 
and 17 of the Area Redevelopment Act is 
intended primarily as a legal consolida- 
tion rather than change in operating 
procedures. The scope, purposes and 
emphasis of ARA training are not in any 
way altered or diminished. Thus, for 
example, consideration is expected to be 
given, as is required by subsection 16(f) 
of the Area Redevelopment Act, “to the 
special needs of individuals who are agri- 
cultural workers or are engaged in 
other seasonal occupations and who re- 
quire occupational training in order to 
qualify them to engage in supplementary 
employment during the off season and 
during other periods of reduced activity 
in the field of their regular or primary 
occupations.” Training for redevelop- 
ment areas will continue as in the past 
except for the expansion of training 
programs which result from the- in- 
creased authorized duration and 
amounts of training allowance payments 
and additional funds available for ARA 
training. 


REAPPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS 


The committee adopted an amend- 
ment which will limit the reapportion- 
ment of funds among the States to the 
second half of any fiscal year. The 
committee amendment will also require 
30 days’ prior notice to a State before 
any Federal funds originally apportioned 
to the State are reapportioned. Prior 
notice will not be required, however, dur- 
ing the last quarter of a fiscal year. 

The committee feels that this amend- 
ment is necessary to alleviate hardships 
which, in the past, have been caused in 
some States where funds apportioned to 
the State are, suddenly, and without ad- 
equate notice, withdrawn and placed in 
the “national pool” prior to being re- 
apportioned among the States. The 
committee believes that 30 days’ notice 
will enable the States to complete the 
planning and secure necessary approval 
of inprocess training programs before 
funds are withdrawn to the national 

l. 
Ree AUTHORIZED APPROPRIATIONS 

The committee has amended the bill, 
as introduced, to retain specific author- 
ization figures under each title of the 
act for the fiscal year 1966. 

Authorization of appropriations are in- 
creased to $46 million under title I, $385 
million under parts A and B of title II, 
and $22 million under part C—the area 
redevelopment training provisions—of 
title II. The present authorization of $1 
million for title III is retained. Such 
sums as may be necessary are authorized 
for succeeding fiscal years. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that there may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, that portion of the 
committee report beginning at the top of 
page 11 under the heading “Use of Ap- 
propriated Funds” and running down to 
the end of page 14 with the words “until 


_ June 30, 1970.” 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

USE OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Under existing law when a training pro- 
gram is approved the costs of training are 
obligated in their entirety against the ap- 
propriation current at the time of approval 
of the program. This is not the situation 
with respect to training allowances. 

Training allowances become a legal com- 
mitment on the part of the United States 
only after the trainees are selected and 
referred and the commitment is made to 
the individual trainees so that they will 
receive the training allowances. Thus, if 
a training program is approved on the first 
of June, for example, the training cost in 
its entirety becomes an obligation against 
the then current appropriation. The selec- 
tion and referral of the trainees and the 
commitment to them may, however, not be 
made until the next fiscal year. The train- 
ing program may be a multiple-occupation 
program under which trainees are selected 
and referred at varying periods. 

Consequently, there have been serious 
complications in the fiscal management of 
the programs. The result has been that a 
program approved in 1 fiscal year in a State 
creates a contingent commitment for train- 
ing allowances against the next fiscal year’s 
appropriation. 

The bill would authorize the obligation of 
all costs of training and training allowances 
against the appropriation current at the 
time the total program is approved without 
regard to when the trainees are selected 
and referred. 


LIMITED STATE APPROVAL OF SMALL 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 

The committee adopted an amendment 
which will permit the Secretaries of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare to estab- 
lish procedures whereby the approval of 
any training program, the cost of which 
does not exceed $75,000, may be delegated 
to a State. 

The recommendation for local approval of 
smaller training programs should not be con- 
strued as in any way indicating that the 
committee expects all or, necessarily, even a 
substantial proportion of such program ap- 
provals to be delegated by the Secretaries. 
On the contrary, it is expected that the Sec- 
retaries will use their discretionary author- 
ity only in case where local approval will 
clearly facilitate operation of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act program. 


SECRETARIES’ REPORTS 


Section 309(a) of the act requires the 
Secretary of Labor to report to Congress each 
year, evaluating the programs under title I 
and part A of title II, their effectiveness in 
securing full-time employment for persons 
trained under the act, the need for continu- 
ing programs and making recommendations 
for their improvement. Thus far, the De- 
partment of Labor has conducted only mini- 
mal evaluation and followup studies on 
trainees and persons considered for training. 
The committee feels that section 309(a) of 
the act contemplates that the Secretary sub- 
mit, along with his report on the operation 
of the programs, an outline of his plans and 
procedures for the evaluation of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act opera- 
tions in the year ahead. Such plans might 
include, among other things, thorough 
studies of the effects and results of training a 
year after its completion, indicating, for ex- 
ample, whether trainees have upgraded the 
skills learned in the program. Comparison 
studies of the current status of those who 
were refused admittance to the program and 
those who failed to complete their training 
might also be included. This will insure that 
the executive departments gather the infor- 
mation Congress needs if its voice in policy- 
making is to be effective. 
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SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 
AS REPORTED 


Title I amendments 


Section 2 of S. 974, as reported by the 
committee, amends section 101 of the act 
by inserting before the last sentence the 
further finding of Congress that professional 
employees who have become unemployed be- 
cause of reductions or changes in national 
defense or other industrial activities, are in 
need of refresher or reorientation courses in 
order to qualify for other employment in 
their professions. 

Section 3(a) amends section 102(5) of the 
act by adding the words “through grants or 
contracts” after the word arrange“ to make 
it clear that arrangements for the conduct 
of research and investigations may be made 
through grants or contracts. 

Section 3(b) adds a new paragraph (6) to 
section 102 of the act directing the Secretary 
of Labor to undertake experimental and pilot 
projects through grants with public or pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies, or through contracts 
with public or any appropriate private 
agency, to improve the techniques and dem- 
onstrate the effectiveness of specialized 
methods in meeting the manpower and train- 
ing problems of worker groups, such as hard- 
core unemployed, the handicapped, older 
workers, and members of minority groups. 

Section 4 adds the following new sections 
to the act (renumbering present secs. 103 
and 104 accordingly) : 

1. New section 103, job development pro- 
grams; directs the Secretary of Labor to as- 
sist, in cooperation with public and private 
agencies, in the development of programs 
for on-the-job and other training in service 
occupations. 

2. New section 104, labor mobility demon- 
stration projects; the provision authorizing 
these projects is removed from title IT and 
placed in title I. Authority to conduct re- 
location projects is extended for 2 more 
years; the present requirement that Federal 
grants to meet relocation expenses be limited 
to 50 percent is eliminated; conditions with 
respect to loans are clarified; and the limit 
on use of appropriated funds in any fiscal 
year for labor mobility projects is increased 
from $4 to $5 million. 

8. New section 105, trainee placement as- 
sistance demonstration projects; provides for 
demonstration projects to assist in placement 
of trainees who cannot obtain jobs for rea- 
sons other than their ability to perform. 
Assistance would be provided particularly 
for those who, because they have criminal 
records, cannot secure necessary indemnity 
bonds. Funds available for such projects 
are limited to $200,000 for fiscal year 1966 
and to $300,000 for fiscal 1967. 


Title II amendments 


Section 5 of the bill is a conforming 
amendment to section 202(i) of the act elim- 
inating the additional 20-week eligibility for 
training allowances for persons selected for 
basic education courses. 

Section 6(a) amends section 203(a) of the 
act to: 

1. Permit the payment of training allow- 
ances up to 2 years; 

2. eliminate the taking of deductions re- 
quired by some State laws in computing the 
weekly average unemployment compensation 
to arrive at the basic amount of training al- 
lowances payable to trainees; 

8. permit increases in the basic amount of 
training allowance payments by $5 a week for 
each dependent over two up to a maximum 
of six dependents; and 

4, permit on-the-job trainees to engage in 
up to 20 hours of outside work without a re- 
duction in their training allowances. 

Section 6(b) amends section 203 (b) of the 
act to: 


1. Authorize transportation allowances for 
commuting from a trainee’s regular residence 
to his place of training; and 
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2. permit reasonable increases in the 10- 
cent-per-mile limit on transportation pay- 
ments and the $5 per day limit on subsistence 
payments in the noncontiguous States and 
territories where the Secretary of Labor de- 
termines increases are necessary. 

Section 6(c) amends section 203(c) of the 
act to permit single persons without depend- 
ents and more than one member of a fam- 
ily to receive training allowances, Training 
allowances, however, may not be paid to 
members of a family if the head of the fam- 
ily is employed unless the Secretary of Labor 
determines allowances are necessary for a 
trainee to undertake or continue with train- 
ing. In addition, training allowances are 
prohibited where the head of a family termi- 
nates his employment to qualify his de- 
pendents for training allowances. 

Section 6(c) further amends section 203 
(c) of the act to provide that more than 25 
percent of persons receiving training may be 
youths under age 22, if necessary for effective 
management of training programs. In addi- 
tion, allowances for youths may be continued 
when a youth becomes 22 years old during 
the course of his training if he has substan- 
tially completed his training. 

Section 6(d) repeals section 203(d) of the 
act, thus eliminating the requirement that 
training allowances be matched by the 
States. 

Section 7 amends section 204(c) of the act 
by making it clear that where on-the-job 
training programs require supplementary 
classroom instruction, whether institutional 
or onsite, arrangements for such instruction 
are to be made in conformity with the re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare under section 231, 

Section 8 is a conforming amendment re- 
pealing section 208 of the act, the present 
authorization for labor mobility projects. 

Section 9(a) amends the second sentence 
of section 231 of the act by setting forth 
guidelines which the States may use in deter- 

whether institutional training is to 
be provided in public or private facilities. 

Training may be provided in private institu- 
tions where such institutions can (1) provide 
substantially equivalent training at compa- 
rable costs, or (2) provide equipment or serv- 
ices not available in public institutions, or 
(3) make possible expanded use of individual 
referrals for training, or (4) aid in reducing 
more quickly unemployment or current and 
prospective manpower shortages. 

Section 9(b) amends the third sentence of 
section 231 of the act by extending full Fed- 
eral financing of institutional training costs 
through June 30, 1966. Thereafter, States 
will be required to match 10 percent of in- 
stitutional training costs except where the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
determines that a State is without constitu- 
tional authority to contribute to adult, non- 
collegiate, public education or that increased 
Federal financing is necessary to conduct 
training programs in private institutions. 
Matching contributions may be in cash or in 
kind. 

Section 10 adds to title II of the act new 
part C, section 251, providing that training 
programs in areas designated as redevelop- 
ment areas under ARA are to be carried out 
under the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, thus eliminating the need for sepa- 
rate training provisions under ARA, The 
training provisions of ARA are repealed. 
Area redevelopment training will be subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act except 
that (1) occupational training and retraining 
needs will be determined by the Secretaries 
of Labor and Commerce; (2) all unemployed 
and underemployed persons residing in re- 
development areas will be eligible for train- 
ing and training allowances; (8) no State 
matching will be required; and (4) appro- 
priated funds will not be apportioned among 
the States. 
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Title III amendments 


Section 11 of the bill amends section 301 
of the act by restricting the reapportionment 
of any funds apportioned to a State to the 
second half of any fiscal year and requiring 
30 days prior notice to the State of any 
reapportionment except during the last 
quarter of the fiscal year. 

Section 12 is a technical amendment to 
section 302 of the act adding the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 to the enumerated 
acts set forth in section 302. 

Section 13 amends section 304 of the act 
by authorizing appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, of $46 million 
for title I, $385 million for parts A and B 
of title II, $22 million for part C of title I, 
and $1 million for title III of the act. 

Section 14 adds a new subsection (e) to 
section 305 of the act to provide that the 
costs of training allowances as well as in- 
stitutional costs approved in any fiscal year 
may be paid out of funds appropriated for 
that fiscal year, and to permit the non- 
Federal contribution to be based on the 
matching requirement in existence at the 
time the training program is approved. Thus, 
training programs approved before June 30, 
1966, will not require matching by the 
States, even though payments to States are 
made after that date. 

Section 15 amends section 306(a) of the 
act by authorizing the Secretaries of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare to estab- 
lish procedures for the approval at the State 


level of training programs the cost of which 
is not more than 675,000. 

Section 16 is a technical amendment to 
section 309 of the act. 

Section 17 amends section 310 of the act 
to extend the termination date of title II 
for an additional 4 years, until June 30, 
1970. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. I believe the committee 
amendments have been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments have been agreed 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick] desires to offer an amend- 
ment, to which I shall be happy to agree. 
Had I not been so advised, I would have 
asked for the third reading of the bill. 
I therefore suggest the absence of a 
quorum with the thought that perhaps 
the Senator from Colorado can be no- 
tified and brought to the floor of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

1 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senator from Colo- 
rado. I understand that the Senator 
has an amendment he desires to propose 
at this time. ; 

Mr. DOMINICK. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. I was told when I came from a 
meeting a few moments ago that per- 
haps the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 


Provuty] wished to speak on the subject 
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before I offered my amendment. So I 
shall be happy to yield to the Senator 
from Vermont, although the Senator 
from Pennsylvania yielded to me. 

Mr.CLARK. Ishall agree to do what- 
ever my colleagues across the aisle wish 
me to do in this respect. It seems to me 
that we are in a good position to pass the 
bill with a minimum of discussion. I 
solicit the cooperation of Senators on the 
other side of the aisle. 

Perhaps one thing should be done be- 
fore the Senator from Vermont speaks. 
It is my understanding that the Sena- 
tor from Vermont is prepared to accede 
to the withdrawal of the committee 
amendment incorporated, at the Sena- 
tor’s request, in section 7 of the bill, 
and appearing on page 11. 

Mr.PROUTY. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that section 7, which 
appears on line 9, page 11, of the printed 
bill, as amended by committee amend- 
ments, may be stricken and that subse- 
quent sections of the bill be renumbered 
accordingly. This amendment was pro- 
posed by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provury] and was accepted by us after 
consultation with the Department of 
Labor and the staff. It seems desirable 
to withdraw that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, before 
our friends on the other side of the aisle 
proceed, I should like to express appre- 
ciation for the cooperation which I, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, have re- 
ceived from the members of the minority. 
Individual views are included with the 
report on behalf of certain members of 
the minority. I find myself in accord 
with everything set forth in the minority 
views except the views of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from California 
Mr. Murpuy], who would like to reduce 
the length of time the bill provides in 
terms of the extension of the retrain- 
ing program. I am most grateful to 
the members of the minority for the co- 
operation we have received in connection 
with the marking up of the bill and re- 
porting it to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I submit certain tech- 
nical amendments—14 in number—deal- 
ing entirely with the deletion of quota- 
tion marks, the indentation of para- 
graphs, and the striking of commas. 

All these amendments have been 
cleared with members of the minority. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 14 
technical amendments may be approved 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and the amendments are agreed 
to. 
The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

Page 3, line 15, insert quotation marks be- 
fore heading: “Job Development Programs”. 

Page 3, line 16, delete quotation marks. 

Page 3, line 23, delete quotation marks. 
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Page 7, lines 16-24, indent five spaces. 

Page 8, lines 1-2, indent five spaces. 

Page 8, lines 8-14, indent five spaces. 

Page 8, lines 17-25, indent five spaces. 

Page 9, lines 1-9, indent five spaces. 

Page 9, line 9, insert quotation marks after 
the word “prescribe”. 

Page 10, line 4, insert a semicolon immedi- 
ately following the quotation marks. 

Page 16, line 18, strike the comma after 
the word “Act”. 

Page 16, line 19, strike the comma after the 
term “1963”. 

Page 16, line 20, strike the period after the 
term “1946” and insert a comma in leu 
thereof. 

Page 16, line 20, insert a period immedi- 
ately following the quotation marks after 
the term “1946”. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
[Mr. CLARK]! for the courtesy and the 
cooperation which he extended to the 
members of the minority. This has been 
a bipartisan effort, and I believe that a 
large share of the credit for our accom- 
plishment should go to the senior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. I am most 
grateful to him. 

Mr. President, I look upon the Man- 
power Development and Training Act as 
an experimental program; a program 
conceived of the notion that all men that 
want to work should be given their 
chance. 

In reviewing the practical application 
of the act over its short tenure, I have 
found it to be more effective in some re- 
spects than in others. The Subcommit- 
tee on Employment and Manpower and 
the full Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee this year have adopted several 
refining amendments which I feel will 
make the act operate more efficiently. 

One of the unfortunate situations that 
occurred under the previous operation of 
the act was the termination of a trainee’s 
weekly allowance when he reached the 
age of 22. The amended bill will now 
allow the youth to continue receiving the 
training allowances until the end of his 
training. I believe that this action will 
tend to cut down the rate of dropouts and 
generally complement the manpower 
situation. 

Another inequity that prevailed in the 
manpower development and training 
program was that private training 
schools could participate in the program 
only when they could provide training 
cheaper than such training would be if 
conducted by a public institution. My 
amendment, which is written into the 
bill before you now, makes it possible 
for private training schools to participate 
in the program when the costs are com- 
parable to those of public institutions. 

I believe that the private institutions 
can play a greater role in making the 
manpower development and training 
programs increasingly effective especially 
where they can— 

First. Provide equipment or services 
not available in public institutions, par- 
ticularly for training in technical and 
subprofessional occupations; or 

Second. Make possible an expanded 
use of the individual referral method; or 

Third. Aid in reducing more quickly 
unemployment or current and prospec- 
tive manpower shortages. 
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According to a survey made available 
to me by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, only two of the 
States have appropriated funds to date 
which would meet the matching require- 
ments that would come into effect after 
June 30, 1965. 

Many States either will not or cannot 
meet this deadline for the matching re- 
quirement. Therefore, in order to realize 
the maximum participation by the States 
that is possible, I recommended that the 
matching requirements take effect after 
fiscal 1966. At that time 90-10 match- 
ing requirements—in cash or in kind— 
would become effective with respect to 
the training costs of the program. Train- 
ing allowances would continue to be 100 
percent federally financed. 

An area of continuing concern to me 
is the small number of people being 
trained on an individual referral basis. 
Slightly more than 3,000 persons, na- 
tionally, have been trained via this 
method during this fiscal year to date. 

Expanded use of the individual refer- 
ral method can only lead to a reduction 
in the dropout rate, and an increase in 
the number of persons placed in the 
fields best suited to their aptitudes. 

Mr. President, I do not feel that we 
have before us a finished product, even 
though we have amended the act on 
several occasions. In some areas the 
program has been effective and in some 
it has not. No, I cannot testify as to 
the efficacy of the program as a whole 
today. Continued surveillance of the 
practical application of the act is neces- 
sary, and I am sure that we shall have 
to perfect it further from time to time. 

I do urge, however, that the bill, S. 
974, be favorably considered by the Sen- 
ate, and I share the hope of all others 
that it will be successful. 

I shall propose one or two amend- 
ments later, but basically, I am most in- 
terested in having the program continue. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will bə stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 15, line 11, strike out “gen- 
erally.” 

On page 15, line 11, strike out the comma 
and insert a period. 

On page 15, line 12, strike out everything 
e plies with the word “except,” through 

ne . 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
amendment is technical in nature, but I 
believe it is fairly fundamental. The 
original proposal that I submitted to the 
staff of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
provided for striking out the word “gen- 
erally” on page 15, line 8, which refers 
to apportionment. 

I have deleted that because there 
seems to be some concern on the part of 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] as to whether this provision 
would have affected the right of the Sec- 
retary to borrow funds under the factors 
set up in section 301. I am trying by 
this amendment to make sure that the 
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Secretary is not delegated the power to 
determine whether this program will go 
into a matching fund basis. 

It strikes me that Congress should be 
the agency to determine whether we are 
to have matching funds. If we are to 
have them, Congress should establish 
this in the bill, and not merely delegate 
to the Secretary the power to determine 
from day to day what he thinks may be 
necessary by way of matching fund 
requirements. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Colo- 
rado was courteous enough to call his 
proposed amendment to the attention of 
the staff. We have taken the matter 
up with the Secretary of Labor. 

I have no objection to the amendment 
of the Senator, and therefore would be 
glad to accept the amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 
MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 

PUTS MEN ON PAYROLLS INSTEAD OF ON RELIEF 

ROLLS 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
it is with considerable pleasure that I 
rise in support of the Manpower Act of 
1965, to amend the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962. I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania who so ably steered the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962 and who, through the con- 
tinued study by his subcommittee with 
leading industrial engineers, indus- 
trialists of America, and labor unions, 
has continued a very enlightening study 
of this manpower and automation prob- 
lem, and the unemployment of labor 
brought about by automation. During 
the first 2 years of the program we have 
made real progress in Texas toward in- 
creasing the skills of many of our citi- 
zens of all ages who, without the train- 
ing offered under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, would 
have found themselves on the relief rolls 
instead of on the payrolls. 

Through June 30, 1964, 4,572 individ- 
uals were trained in Texas at an esti- 
mated cost of $6,948,028. Programs were 
offered to train people to be such things 
as farm machine operators, cooks, auto- 
mobile mechanics, machinists, stenog- 
raphers, diesel mechanics, appliance re- 
pairmen, turret-lathe operators, welders, 
and insurance rate clerks. 

I hope that in the next 4 years the 
people of my State will participate more 
fully under this expanded act. I fear 
that, although much has been accom- 
plished, there has been an under-utiliza- 
tion of this program in Texas. The 
Texas work force is 5 percent of the total 
U.S. work force, but we had only 1.8 
percent of the training approvals. Per- 
haps a greater effort is needed both at the 
State and the Federal level, so that more 
people in the local communities can find 
out about what is available from the 
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Federal Government in this regard, as 
the number of unemployed and unem- 
ployable warranted a fuller participation 
in Texas. 

For the information of my colleagues 
from agricultural States I point out that 
although the bill incorporates the train- 
ing provisions of the Area Redevelopment 
Act under Manpower Development and 
Training Act, this change is intended as 
a legal consolidation rather than as a 
change in operating procedures. Thus, 
consideration is still to be given “to the 
special needs of individuals who are agri- 
cultural workers or are engaged in other 
seasonal occupations and who require 
occupational training in order to qualify 
them to engage in supplementary em- 
ployment during the off season and dur- 
ing other periods of reduced activity in 
the field of their regular or primary oc- 
cupations.” This language is from the 
committee report, at page 10. We took 
this matter up in the committee, and 
language was placed in the report to pro- 
tect training plans under the Area Re- 
development Act. The city of Laredo, 
Tex., trained operators who had replaced 
the braceros who formerly did that type 
work and gave them new skills. That is 
one of the large unemployment areas of 
the country. In Texas this provision has 
enabled many agricultural workers, es- 
pecially in south Texas, to learn new 
skills that make them employable all 
year around, instead of only at certain 
times of the year. This can mean a lot 
both to a man’s pocketbook and to his 
self-respect. 

This program has been most success- 
ful. Icommend the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania, and 
his staff, for writing this protection into 
the report. They have rendered distin- 
guished service. 

The record of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act to date has in- 
deed been impressive. The original goal 
for the first 3 years of the program was 
to train 400,000 jobless men. To date, 
training for almost 320,000 trainees has 
been approved. I think that is a re- 
markable record for a new program. 
Seventy-two percent of those completing 
institutional training have found or been 
placed in jobs. Ninety-four percent of 
those completing on-the-job training 
have jobs. 

The success of the program thus far 
is the best argument for extending and 
expanding it to deal with the unmet 
needs of the present and the future. 
With a high rate of unemployment; with 
too many older workers insufficiently 
trained; with 1.3 million workers coming 
into the labor force this year; and with 
an accelerating rate of technological un- 
employment, we must act now rather 
than be sorry later. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President I thank 
the Senator for his kind words. The 
Senator from Texas made a substantial 
contribution to this legislation in con- 
nection with assuring that the agricul- 
tural workers would be given the same 
consideration that they have received in 
the past. It was due to the efforts of the 
Senator from Texas that the paragraph 
on page 10, to which he referred, was 
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placed in the report to assure that agri- 
cultural trainees would still receive the 
same consideration that they had re- 
ceived earlier. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the Man- 
power Development Training Act has 
been an extremely successful program in 
my State of Rhode Island. Since its in- 
ception in August 1962, a total of 36 Man- 
power Development Training Act proj- 
ects have been approved through Janu- 
ary 31, 1965, to train 1,197 persons with 
a total dollar commitment of $2,195,996. 
During approximately the same period, 
November 1961 through January 31, 1965, 
the Area Redevelopment Act has brought 
17 approved projects to Rhode Island to 
train 1,225 persons with a dollar com- 
mitment of $949,815. 

Rhode Island has, over the last 5 years, 
had an abnormally high rate of unem- 
ployment, averaging over 7 percent. 
Manpower Development Training Act 
and Area Redevelopment Act training 
has brought a high measure of hope to 
jobless Rhode Islanders, and are pro- 
grams we support enthusiastically. 

It has been a pleasure to work with 
my able and distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
chairman of the Employment and Man- 
power Subcommittee, on this legislation. 
I commend him and the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, for their fine efforts 
in bringing this measure before the Sen- 
ate for its approval. 

Under these amendments extending 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act for 5 years, Rhode Island could 
receive as much as $1,633,000 for train- 
ing programs. These programs will be 
of great help to my constituents, and I 
hope we will have House concurrence 
with this Senate version which I am con- 
fident we will act on favorably today. 

I ask unanimous consent that summa- 
ries of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act and Area Redevelopment 
Act training programs which have been 
carried out in Rhode Island, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
maries were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Rhode Island: Summary of training pro- 
grams approved under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act and the Area 


Redevelopment Act cumulative to January 
31, 1965 


Program Reser Funds 
committed 
Projects | Trainees 
n 53 2,422 | $3,145, 811 
Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training 
— SBI 36 1,197 2, 195, 996 
Institutional 35 1.185 1, 730, 216 
On the Job 1 12 465, 780 
Experimental 
and demon- 
stration........- 0 0 0 
Area Redevelopment ee rel ase 
— 17 1, 225 949,815 
Institutional 17 1, 225 949, 815 
On the job 0 0 
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Training projects approved under the Manpower Development and Training Act for Rhode Island 


{Cumulative through January 1965] 


Project Num- | Dura- Dura- 
No. ber of | tion (in ber of | tion (in 
trainees} weeks) trainees| weeks) 
INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING 
1 Providence- Machine operator, general 26 80 || 211.........| Providence- | Electric appliance serviceman_---..- 30 
ir’ eine 
2. Turret lathe operator 16 52 || 212_........].....do__.........| Machine operator, general 25 
pe Automobile mechanic (entry) 24 A BOAN: ERE NESS, F PEE ee A 25 
4. w Machine operator, general 15 30 || 214...-..-._]_....do..........] Turret lathe operator (entry) 30 
6:24 å Programer, computer (entry) 25 52 [216a Onno] Programer (entry) 225-2202... 52 
8 Automobile mechanic (entry) 15 30 25 
Six: Sheet metal worker (entry). 20 r S OANE. VEEE (ORs s/s eee ied rat 25 
12. Auto body repairman. metal (entry). 15 40 40 
15. Clerk-stenogra) her ATER AAS DANA 25 30 40 
17. Machine operai 15 30. || 222. 2a sues 40 
1 —. SC Spa POE 15 30 || R-5001_....| Providence Programer (entry)) 52 
20 15 30 || R-5002 . do Loom fixer (ext Be ica al 24 
(| Pee, SOR XXX 15 30 || R-5003.-.--]-....do_._._.....| Spotter, general 16 
202 Providence... Custodian.-...--...--------.... 45 8 R. 800. 16 
203. * (domestic service). 48 42 8 F A | aa dy ee 
X-5013. Statewide.. Individual referral (less-than-class 52 
204... Providence Machine operator, general 18 25 group). 
1 — "Pawtucket Clerk-stenographer (entry) 25 30 
‘awtucke ON-THE-JOR TRAINING 
A eee ee ayer operator, general (entry)... 30 25 
POMEL ae do ccc WADA 2⁵ 25 || J-1....-...-| ESsmond Loom fixer apprentice .............. 24 
Training projects approved under Area Redevelopment Act for Rhode Island 
[Cumulative through January 1965] 
Project D 
No. Area Occupation ber of tion 97 
INSTITUTIONAL TRAIN N- con. 
3 Providence- 80 18 Providence- 20 
Pawtucket I. 32 20 Pawtucket. 
66 20 di 5 
Supple- Providence- combination paate- 36 3 20 
ment I Pawtucket ination. 40 20 20 
to II II. 8 18 20 20 
40 20 16 
120 20 0 
achine tool operator 64 20 Nurse, 3 
pt Eee aL Providence- Tabulating machine opera’ 40 20 Teller: 5 
Pawtucket Console operator-computer pro- 120 18 Weaver, automatic spindle 
III. gramer. Automobile service station me- 
20. Providence- Sheet metal worker 20 20 hanic, 
Pawtucket 
pT ERASE same pees ved . 4 
1 Information not available. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Today we have 
under consideration amendments to the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act. Included in the amendments is a 
provision that the Secretary of Labor 
shall have discretion to adjust trans- 
portation and subsistence allowances in 
areas outside the continental United 
States where the cost of transportation 
and subsistence are so high that the 
present rate places an extraordinary 
burden upon trainees. This provision 
was included among the amendments at 
the request of Senator GRUENING and 
me, 

Manpower development and training 

programs have demonstrated, in their 
short existence, remarkable capacity to 
bring men and women who are on the 
fringes of the labor market into full 
productive activity. None of us could 
have foretold the benefits we derive from 
these programs when the Act was first 
enacted, but I think there are few of us 
in the Senate today who would not at- 
test to the success of these programs. 

As is always the case, however, no 
program when first proposed takes into 
account all of the problems which may 
be encountered. This was especially 


true in the Manpower Development and 
Training Act when consideration was 
given to the amount of subsistence and 
training allowances. Regrettably, my 
own State of Alaska has the highest cost 
of living of any State of the Union. It 
is so high that the maximum allowances 
under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act are totally inadequate to 
meet the cost to the trainees. Many of 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act training programs in Alaska have 
been designed especially to assist our 
native people in becoming productive 
members of 20th century society. A 
serious difficulty, however, in this ap- 
proach is the fact that the trainees are 
finding it almost impossible to attend the 
program because of the high cost. It is 
my hope that the Senate will agree to the 
inclusion of the provisions I have men- 
tioned so that these people may be 
brought into Alaska’s developing econ- 
omy at a time when our need for them is 
great. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the Record at this 
point copies of correspondence which 
have been exchanged dealing with the 


financial difficulty encountered by 
trainees. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


STATE oF ALASKA, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
March 10, 1965. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Room 248, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BARTLETT: In reply to your 
letter of February 27 concerning supporting 
data for subsistence and travel allowances 
for Manpower Development Training Act, 
we offer the following information. 

With regard to travel allowances, attach- 
ment No. 1 shows a random selection of 
the 70 villages from which recruitment oc- 
curred for the Nome Vocational School. 
Column 8 gives scheduled airline fares, 
Column 4 is the maximum payable under 
Manpower Development Training Act as 
based on air miles under column 6. Col- 
umn 5 is the differential in fares which the 
trainee or another source other than Man- 
power Development Training Act must pay. 

To assist natives in offsetting its addi- 
tional expense, the BIA budgeted $12,000 to 
supplement the transportation allowance 
provided under the Manpower Development 
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Training Act program. These funds have 
now been exhausted. 

Nonnatives, of course were given only the 
10 cents per mile, or approximately 50 per- 
cent of the cost of travel from the trainee's 
residence to the location of training. 

With reference to subsistence allowances 
in Alaska, the maximum payable under 
Manpower Development Training Act is $5 
per day or $35 per week. From attachment 
No. 2, using Seattle as a base, Alaska ex- 
penses are from 16 percent to 63 percent 
above Seattle for 40 basic foods. 

An example of the inadequacy of the sub- 
sistence are those trainees now in training 
at the Nome Vocational School. 

The school has set us, through the use of 
surplus farm products, a means whereby 
they feed the trainees three meals a day for 
5 days a week at $1 per meal. This totals 
$15 per week. The townspeople, through 
public collective agreements, charge a 
trainee $3 per day or $21 per week for hous- 
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ing. This totals $36 per week without meals 
on weekends. With a maximum of $35 per 
week for subsistence, a trainee is auto- 
matically in debt before his first week of 
training is complete. 

Attachments Nos. 3 and 4 are self-explan- 
atory exhibits showing the hardships created 
by high living costs and low income. Note, 
though, the two electronic techniclans that 
dropped for financial reasons after the 17th 
and 18th weeks. This course cost approxi- 
mately $3,400 per man for vocational edu- 
cation instruction, which means the loss 
of these men totals $6,800. Situations like 
this could possibly be eliminated with ad- 
equate allowance payments. 

The remaining attachments Nos. 5, 6, and 
7 are excerpts and routine correspondence 
which pertain to and have had bearing on 
this problem in the past. 

Very truly yours, 
GIL JOHNSON, 
Commissioner of Labor. 


ATTACHMENT No. 1 


Manpower Development and Training Act transportation allowances 


From (town)— 


Nome, via— 


Bethel 
Kotzebue 5 
Dillingham—ANC 


ATTACHMENT No, 2 


QUARTERLY REPORT ON ALASKA’S Foop PRICES, 
Marcu 1964 


December to March changes: Retail food 
prices edged up by 0.2 percent during the 
quarter ending March 15. The food basket 
containing 40 food items cost consumers 
$22.85 in March compared to $22.80 in De- 
cember. 

Seattle consumers paid $17.90 in February 
for the same items (virtually no change from 
the $17.89 paid in November). U.S. food 
prices averaged 1 percent higher for the 
same period, 

Kodiak prices were up 87 cents for the 
quarter followed by Sitka 21 cents higher, 
Nome 17 cents, Juneau 12 cents, and Ketchi- 
kan 3 cents higher, Cities showing decreases 
were Seward 17 cents lower, Fairbanks 14 
cents, Anchorage and Palmer 13 cents and 
Petersburg 3 cents lower. 

Coffee prices jumped 7 percent and canned 
orange juice advanced 5 percent during dur- 
ing the quarter. Most fresh vegetables with 
the exception of tomatoes were higher with 
onions, carrots, lettuce, and cabbage averag- 
ing 5 percent higher, Cabbage took the 
sharpest jump with a 10-percent increase re- 
fiecting lower supplies and adverse crop 
weather “outside”. Fresh tomatoes were in 
good supply and prices dropped 6 percent, 
Meat prices averaged 1 percent lower with 
prices of pork chops down 3 percent. Prices 
for fresh fruits held steady with the excep- 


Maximum M 
Difference | round trip 


Fare allowance 
payable 

$95. 00 $29. 50 $65. 50 295 
55. 00 30. 30 24.70 303 
123. 00 90. 80 32.70 908 
110. 00 46.40 63. 60 464 
enka 25.00 25. 00 0 1 250 
EE, ri 130. 00 90. 00 40. 00 900 
waai 50. 00 12, 50 37. 50 1125 
ai 25. 00 7.20 17. 80 172 
110. 00 39. 50 70. 50 395 
45. 00 32, 40 12. 60 324 
100. 00 35. 20 64, 80 352 
95. 00 82. 60 12.40 826 
95. 00 29. 40 65. 60 204 
112. 00 91. 30 20. 70 913 
120, 00 42. 80 77. 20 428 
95. 00 82. 20. 12. 80 822 
40. 00 28. 90 11. 10 289 
95.00 82, 60 12. 40 826 
105. 00 35. 10 69. 90 351 
75. 00 42, 00 33. 00 420 
155. 00 103, 90 51.10 1,039 
40.00 12, 50 27. 50 125 
72, 50 41,00 31. 50 410 
25.00 5.80 19. 20 58 
130. 00 92. 70 37. 30 927 
Sraa 97. 00 31. 50 65. 50 315 


tion of oranges which declined by more than 
8 percent. 

Alaska’s food price index for the quarter 
ending March 15 or the 10 cities was 99.3 
percent—no change for the period (average 
“basket” price for 1957-59 equal to 100). 
The index for Seattle, using Seattle prices 
for the base period, was 106.1 percent—up 
0.1 percent., 

March 1964 compared with 1963: Alaska’s 
food prices continued to hold above the level 
of a year ago and were 1.4 percent higher. 
The 40 food items cost consumers $22.85 this 
March compared to $22.53 a year ago—up 32 
cents. Prices of a number of items led by 
canned and frozen orange juice (up 30 per- 
cent over last year) were sharply higher. 
Onions, lettuce, sugar, coffee, and fruit cock- 
tail ranged from 8 to 16 percent higher 
while other items ranged from slightly higher 
to as much as 4 percent. 

Offsetting these rises were lower prices for 
fresh oranges (9 percent), frying chicken and 
apples (7 percent), salad dressing (5 per- 
cent), shortening and pork chops (4 percent) 
and other items ranging from 3 percent 
lower down to slightly lower for the year. 

NATIONAL FOOD SITUATION 

February food price index: Food prices 
edged up by 0.2 percent in February but 
were somewhat lower in March according to 
the U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The rise in February was 
primarily the result of higher prices for fresh 
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fruits and vegetables. Prices of bananas 
climbed 5 percent and apple prices rose by 
4 percent. Egg prices fell more than 4 per- 
cent in February as supplies increased sea- 
sonally. Sugar and coffee prices jumped by 
2 and 4 percent, respectively. 

The Consumer Price Index declined 0.1 
percent in February to 107.6 (1957-59 equals 
100) and was 1.4 percent above a year ago. 
A recent BLS report indicates living costs 
gained back the 0.1 percent in March to 
raise the index again to 107.7. BLS expects 
costs for April to show a continued rise. 

Dun & Bradstreet's Wholesale Food Price 
Index: The Wholesale Food Price Index, 
compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., after 
hitting a 1964 high during the week of 
March 17, slackened to $5.92 and remained 
at that level on March 31. The index ran 
3.1 percent over the comparable week of last 
year when it hit a low that year of $5.74. 

Plentiful foods: May in Alaska means 
springtime. Everything outdoors is coming 
to life and nature bursts forth in glorious 
splendor again. May and June also inspire 
outdoor living and eating fun. Let us cap- 
ture the freshness of the season by 
advantage of the many plentiful foods which 
are available. Merchants can feature plenti- 
ful foods and portray the spring season in 
displays, advertising, and storewide mer- 
chandising plans. And remember Mother's 
Day—salute the best customers you have. 

Plentiful foods for the month of May are 
beef, turkeys, canned ripe olives, salad oils, 
and milk and dairy products. 


MERCHANDISING COMMENTS 


Alaskans eat more meat: A preliminary 
wholesaler and retailer study being con- 
ducted by the economics section of the 
Alaska Agricultural Experiment Station, giv- 
ing information on pricing practices, volume 
handled, and attitudes toward meats in 
Alaska has been completed in the Anchorage 
and Fairbanks trade area. Preliminary re- 
sults indicate that the per capita consump- 
tion of red meats in the railbelt is higher 
than the national per capita average. The 
estimated average railbelt per capita red 
meat consumption is 191.6 pounds compared 
to the national average in 1962 of 163.7 
pounds. Estimates of the total volume of 
different classes of red meats were also ob- 
tained. They are as follows: Lamb and mut- 
ton, 69,000 pounds; beef, 10,436,081 pounds; 
pork, 4,353,200 pounds; reindeer, 25,000 
pounds; wild game, 7,400,000 pounds; and 
other (including processed meats), 1,241,000 
pounds. 

Tabulations show that no significant 
amounts of Alaska-grown red meats are mar- 
keted at the present. Most meat handlers 
indicated they would be willing to handle 
local meat products of acceptable quality 
standards. 

At present a more detailed study is being 
carried out to determine consumers prefer- 
ences, attitudes, and future consumption 
trends. 

Food costs, farm prices: A recent report 
entitled “Food Costs—Farm Prices” consist- 
ing of information compiled by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives shows that: (1) There is an 
ever-widening spread between the price the 
farmer receives and what the consumer pays 
for food. (2) Due to the efficiency of our 
farmers, food now is cheaper in relation to 
the wages received by Americans than in 
any prior period of our history or in any 
other country in the world. (3) The farmer 
is the least benefited of all our people by 
the wealth of abundance he has created. 

In 1963 food costs represented only 18.8 
percent of the average family's income, after 
taxes. (Due to higher costs in Alaska, Ex- 
periment Station Economist Charles Marsh 
estimates Alaska families spend from 22 to 
23 percent of income after taxes for food). 
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The 18.8 percent in 1963 contrasts sharply 
with food costs in other parts of the world. 
Latest figures available to the United Na- 
tions indicate that consumers in the United 
Kingdom spend 29.5 percent of their income 
for food, in Russia 53 percent, in France 
80.6, Greece 46.3, Italy 44.7, Yugoslavia 46.5, 
Ecuador 43.8, Ghana 54.1, Israel 32.3, Japan 
46.9, and the food bill covers virtually all 
the personal income in some of the more 
backward countries of the world. 

The report shows that food prices have in- 
creased 29 percent in the past 16 years. 
Prices received by farmers have declined 12 
percent. The greatest divergence between 
the farm and retail prices in this 16-year 
period has occurred between the farm prices 
of wheat and the retail prices of bread, other 
bakery and cereal products. The farm price 
of wheat dropped 9 percent, and the retail 
prices of cereal and bakery products in- 
creased 45 percent, from 1947-49 levels. 

A volunteer enumerator collects these 
prices from three to six retail merchants in 
each Alaskan city shown in the table. The 
collection occurs in each city during the 
first 3 days of the week containing the 15th 
day of the month surveyed. For each store, 
the enumerator quotes nonsale prices of the 
brand and size of items selling in the great- 
est volume. Prices from each city are aver- 
aged to obtain the prices quoted. These 
reports are better for comparing time-to- 
time changes than for comparing city with 

F. 


economists, Alaska Agricultural 
Experiment Station and Extension Service, 
Palmer. 
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ATTACHMENT No. 3 


TRAINEE Dropours From UNIVERSITY OF 

ALASKA ELECTRONIC TECHNICIAN COURSE 

NOVEMBER 21, 1963. 

R. W. James, acting director. 

G. H. Gissberg, assistant director, E.S. 

As you may recall, we had been questioned 
by the regional office as to the real reasons 
for trainee dropouts in the Fairbanks course. 
We accordingly asked Mr. Bowdoin to have 
his counselor personally contact the trainees 
involved and interview them at length to 
ascertain reasons why they terminated the 
course. The results of these interviews are 
enclosed. There were two trainees from 
Anchorage who dropped out but our coun- 
selor was unable to contact these two. We 
eventually plan to have our Anchorage 
Office talk to these two people. There is a 
statement from one which was obtained 
from the claims section which states he quit 
the training because of financial reasons. 

We believe that the regional office may be 
interested in this documentation. 

(Attachment,) 


DROPOUTS FROM MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING ACT ELECTRONIC TECHNICIAN 
TRAINEE COURSE 


iy , 17 weeks attendance. Reason 
for dropout: Financial. Supported for 7 
weeks on savings. Unemployment insurance 
benefits at $40 per week would have con- 
tinued for only 26 weeks in all. Since there 
were automobile payments for $90 per month 
and a recent medical expense of $200, this 
was not adequate. 
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Difficulties in course: 

(a) Level of theory class (AG-DC concepts) 
was based on previous knowledge of the more 
experienced persons in the class. 

(b) Schematic diagrams were found diffi- 
cult to grasp. Note: His score for the GATB 
Q-factor was below the 50th percentile. 

2. , 18 weeks attendance. Reason 
for dropout: Financial. Mr. Gates’ estimate 
of amount necessary to support self, wife, 
and two children appears to have been about 
$108 per week. Subsistence was received at 
$55 per week. He could not get a loan on his 
homestead, and did not wish to borrow other- 
wise at a higher rate of interest. 

Difficulties in course: 

(a) Mathematics was difficult because his 
effective background was less than the 
equivalent of first semester high school 
algebra, in that he did not know how to 
manipulate the simplest equations. 

(b) The shop course was difficult because 
theory did not precede practice, so that only 
those with previous electronic experience 
understood what they were doing. 

3. , 15 weeks attendance, Reason for 
dropout: Not learning well enough. 

Difficulties in course: 

(a) Could not remember formulas or 
theory using them. Two semesters of algebra 
taken in 1937, were inadequate for under- 
standing the mathematics as taught. Note: 
Also that GATB’s and Q-factors were near 
the 50th percentile, although G, V, and N 
were quite high. 

(b) In shop, practice ran far ahead of 
theory, and so was unintelligible to persons 
without electronic experience. 

4. , 3 weeks attendance. Reason 
for dropout: Marital difficulties. This was 
stated by trainee to university authorities. 
Trainee appears to have left town, since call- 
in card was returned for lack of forwarding 
address. 

5. , 6 weeks attendance. 
dropout: Slowness in learning. 

(a) According to wife, he lost 3 days be- 
cause of a back injury and could not catch 
up with the classwork. 

(b) Officials of the University of Alaska 
believed that he quit “because he could not 
do the work.” 


Reason for 


ATTACHMENT No. 4 
HAINES, ALASKA, 
February 15, 1965. 

Mr. ROBERT BENNETT, 
Area Director, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Juneau, Alaska 

Dran Mr, BENNETT: In various forms of 
communication between this Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act program and 
members of your office; i.e, employment 
assistance, welfare and industrial develop- 
ment, we find that some points of the ob- 
jectives of the manpower development and 
training program may be unknown to the 
Bureau. We wish to give you a general 
idea of the intent of the program, and 
mainly, of the future for the trainees. 

We have 41 trainees, 4 of whom are 
nonnative. Of the group, 3 are Eskimo, 4 
are from Hoonah, 2 from Kake (plus their 
wives and an 18-month-old child), 2 from 
Yakutat, 1 from Sitka, 12 from Klukwan, 
and the remainder from the Haines area. 
Eleven of the males are either handicapped 
or could be classed as such. In most cases, 
those who are married, or from families 
whose parents are not working, are able to 
make enough to make both ends meet, as 
well as make it economical for them to stay 
with the course until its completion on 
June 30, 1965. We have had the thought 
presented, What would these people be 
doing if they weren’t trainees?” They would 
be on welfare, or a burden to business 
people and the community, plus, when jobs 
were available they would necessarily have 
to take a job, no matter how meager, to 
meet some of their bills. This, then, would 
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be a loss of some $1,000 worth of training 
(over a 2- or 3-month period). 

The intent of the program, and the results 
have already developed, is to establish light 
manufacturing projects whereby these people 
can secure jobs. Our own organization is 
planning on some form of light manufactur- 
ing which will hire at least 20 people. Two 
or three local established businesses have 
noted the ability of certain trainees and 
have stated their desire to employ them. 
Most of the out-of-town trainees have stated 
their desire to establish a small village opera- 
tion. We, the instructors and the trainees 
realize the need for continued guidance and 
a much-needed craftsmen’s guild to promote, 
market and guide the products. 

In our program, and this was the pur- 
pose of contacting the employment assist- 
ance branch and welfare, we have a number 
of people who need financial assistance to 
exist. Unfortunately for us and the trainees 
concerned, the best of the trainees are, in 
the main, those who while admitted to take 
training, do not receive either any stipend 
at all or not enough to pay the necessary 
bills. 

We are a little short of amazed to find that 
a coordinated effort with the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act people and the 
Bureau did not exist. However, we do have 
a program in operation and we do have peo- 
ple being trained. Also, we have quite a few 
who are suffering severely because of lack of 
funds or no funds at all. We realize that the 
hurried and harried manner in which this 
program was established has caused certain 
minor problems to arise and that such minor 
things could delay confirmation of accepting 
these people as Manpower Development and 
Training Act trainees, and supplying urgent- 
ly needed employment assistance funds for 
their keep. Messrs. Hoffman, Hope, Maya- 
suto, and Pruett have cooperated fully, but 
delays still exist. We are now going into 
our 7th week of training and—still have re- 
ceived no funds of any sort. 

I am listed as director-supervisor-instruc- 
tor, and so far have not had the opportunity 
to instruct, due to the heavy burden of the 
economic problems of a good one-third of 
the trainees. The major and minor problems 
confronting these people, thence us, is such 
that we considered changing the name from 
“designer-craftsman” to “designer-welfare.” 
We also, without being facetious, wrote the 
University of Alaska to inform them that 
an important and much needed socioeco- 
nomic study of underemployed and unem- 
ployed with all the surrounding complicated 
problems, could be made while this course 
was running. 

Along with putting in print the objectives 
of the course, the needs of a considerable 
number of the trainees for employment as- 
sistance, we want to ask your aid in expe- 
diting the employment assistance funds for 
these needy people. 

Sincerely, 


Director. 


ATTACHMENT No. 5 

EXCERPTS FROM THE NOME DEMONSTRATION 
MAMPOWER PROJECT DIRECTOR’S REPORTS TO 
OFFICE OF MANPOWER AUTOMATION AND 

TRAINING, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

VOI. WHAT PROBLEMS HAVE DEVELOPED 
Since the last report the problems men- 
tioned in items A, B, and C have all devel- 
oped and have been satisfactorily resolved. 
A. Transportation of trainees to school has 
been paid by a combination of Bureau of 
Indian Affairs funds and the Manpower De- 
velopment Training Act allowance of 10 cents 
per mile. The BIA locally has received in- 
struction to pay for the balance of travel 
when not covered by Manpower Development 
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Training Act. This, of course, applies to 
native people only. 


IV. REASONS FOR DROPOUTS 


The dropout rate increased since the Octo- 
ber report, rising to 23 percent. This oc- 
curred with the coming of the Christmas 
holidays, when eight of the trainees decided 
they were very homesick, went home, and 
did not return. Follow-up has indicated 
that many of these felt they had benefited 
from the training and would have returned 
to school if they had the money for trans- 
portation. The 10-cents-per-mile Manpower 
Development Training Act transportation al- 
lowance is not appropriate for Alaskan pro- 
grams, as air travel, sometimes charter air- 
craft, usually is the only mode available. 

D. A few trainees are receiving only the 
$35 per week standard subsistence allow- 
ance. It is virtually impossible to get by in 
Nome with this allowance. Some of these 
trainees have located part-time employment. 
Unless more permanent work is found for 
this small group of trainees they will have 
to drop from the course. 

E. Another problem has arisen in that the 
BIA is unable to assist a trainee’s large 
family if they are still residing in their 
home village. BIA has given excellent as- 
sistance to families while in Nome, but are 
not able to give increased allowances to the 
other trainees’ families. The reason is that 
BIA welfare considers all but the trainee’s 
$35 subsistence allowance as being “family 
allowance” to be sent home, This, of course, 
is correct in theory, but as pointed out above, 
$35 is not sufficient expense money in Nome. 


ALOYSIUS PIKONGANNA 


One of Alaska’s best known villages of 
ivory carvers is perched on the cliffs of tiny 
King Island, which rises from the waters 
of Bering Strait, 90 miles west of Nome. 
Aloysius Pikonganna was born and raised 
on King Island. An underdeveloped leg has 
not prevented him from becoming an out- 
standing hunter and family provider, and 
one of the most skillful carvers among the 
region’s Eskimos. Moreover, this is a case 
where a handicapped person has developed 
an outstanding personality. 

A conversation with Aloysius is a pleasant 
experience. He is a delightful storyteller 
with probably the best English speaking 
vocabulary of any King Islander of his age 
group. Surprisingly, he has never had a day 
of schooling and can neither read nor write. 
He is one of several illiterates in the Nome 
demonstration, manpower project, and is 
studying vocational design and crafts con- 
currently with basic education. This is a 
satisfying and valuable experience for this 
55-year-old man. 

Aloysius hasn’t missed a day of schooling 
in the designer-craftsman course since its 
beginning September 28, 1964. He can 
scarcely take a single step without crutches 
or a handrail. Yet the handicap has never 
caused him to miss the dangerous walrus and 
seal hunts at sea where it is necessary to 
walk on the icepacks and climb huge ridges 
of ice to get within shooting range. His 
crutches have metal spiked tips, so it was 
necessary for the State vocational rehabil- 
itation division to acquire a pair with rub- 
ber tips for the new State vocational educa- 
tion school building. 

Pikonganna’s first wife died many years 
ago, leaving him the full responsibility of 
rearing five children, all of whom have now 
reached adulthood. He is a grandfather 
many times over, and 3 years ago married a 
woman of his age. His $45 per week Man- 
power Development and Training Act train- 
ing allowance is inadequate as he and his wife 
are helping raise grandchildren, so he works 
nights and weekends carving ivory objects 
to sell. Progress at school has been good. 
Aloysius is learning the use of numerous 
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power tools, and will be gaining extensive 
training in jewelrymaking and stone set- 
ting during the 30-week program. These 
additional skills will help him produce more 
and better salable items. 

For the past 5 or 6 years most King Island- 
ers have established permanent residence in 
a cluster of huts at the edge of Nome. This 
was necessitated by the permanent closure 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs school in 
their island village. Aloysius Pikonganna 
and others have made swift socioeconomic 
adjustments in the transition from a sub- 
sistence-type living to one which combines 
the earning of money with the harvesting 
of necessities from the land and sea in the 
vicinity of Nome. 


ATTACHMENT No. 6 


BIA FUNDS FOR MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING AcT TRAINEE TRANSPORTATION 
JANUARY 21, 1965. 

Attached is a copy of a letter from R. E. 
McLean, BIA area field representative, Nome, 
Alaska. It concerns committed funds for 
transportation of all Manpower Development 
and Training Act trainees and dependents. 

All trainees currently attending the Man- 
power Development and Training Act demon- 
stration project in Nome are assured return 
transportation. However, there are insuffi- 
cient funds to bring in trainees from the 
outlying villages for the next two sections 
scheduled in the project. 


Please advise. 
“BRANCH OF EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE, 
“Nome, Alaska. 
“Mr. ELI REYES, 


“Manager, Alaska State Employment Service, 
“Box 161, Nome, Alaska. 

Dran MR. REYES: We have processed the 
transportation requests received from your 
Office yesterday in connection with the 
Alaskan natives enrolled in the Manpower 
Development and Training Act class on Janu- 
ary 11, 1965, at the William E. Beltz Nome 
Vocational School. In accordance with 
established procedures we have committed 
funds for return transportation of all Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
trainees and those dependents whose trans- 
portation was requested. 

“There is now an uncommitted balance of 
$208.80 in the special account for transpor- 
tation of Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act trainees in Alaska. This should be 
taken into consideration in recruitment of 
additional trainees or requests for transpor- 
tation of dependents. 

“Sincerely yours, 
R. E. MCLEAN, 
“Area Field Representative” 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
JUNEAU AREA OFFICE, 
Juneau, Alaska, January 25, 1965. 
Mr. FRANK CASHEL, 
Director, Employment Security Division, 
State of Alaska, Juneau, Alaska 

Dear Sin: Your Nome field office has been 
advised by letter (copy attached) that the 
$12,000 BIA allotment for supplemental 
assistance for transportation of Manpower 
Development and Training Act trainees now 
has an uncommitted balance of $208.80. 

We have requested $15,004 subsistence 
funds for families and trainees in the Haines 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
trainees. 

Twenty-five Alaska Manpower Development 
and Training Act courses have been ap- 
proved. by our central office, but our funds 
are not exhausted. We have requested 
$42,500 subsistence funds and $6,000 addi- 
tional travel funds for Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act courses other than 
the one in Haines. 


March 16, 1965 


No word has been received from our cen- 
tral office as to availability of additional 
funds we have requested to supplement 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
payments. 

Alaska BIA offices are being notified of 
this situation. You will probably want to 
make your field offices aware of this. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. E. Tex HOFFMAN, 
Area Employment Assistance Specialist. 


ATTACHMENT No. 7 


BIA FUNDS FOR TRANSPORTATION OF MANPOWER 
DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT TRAINEES 


JANUARY 25, 1965. 
G. S. GISSBERG, 
Assistant Director, E.S.: 

Your memorandum regarding insufficient 
BIA funds for trainees’ transportation to the 
Nome courses has been received. Attached 
is a copy of a letter from R. E. Tex Hoffman, 
BIA area employment assistance specialist, 
concerning the uncommitted balance of the 
$12,000 BIA allotment for supplemental 
transportation assistance. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has request- 
ed additional funds for transportation of 
trainees to Manpower Development and 
Training Act courses. Until these funds 
are assured, however, we suggest that you do 
not obligate additional funds beyond the 
$208.80 balance. This does not stop your 
recruiting trainees who can be brought into 
the Nome courses within the 10-cents-a-mile 
Federal limitation. 

We will keep you advised regarding funds 
for transporting trainees for the last two 
sections of the Nome courses. 

(Attachment.) 


FEBRUARY 26, 1965. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Projected extra amount of trainee trans- 
portation allowances Manpower Development 
Training Act funds required for Alaska in 
fiscal year 1966 is $15,935. This is based 
on probability of 250 trainees traveling to 
central training facilities in Nome and in 
Anchorage from remote villages where cur- 
rent Manpower Development and Training 
Act travel allowance ceiling is inadequate. 
Supplemental subsistence allowance pay- 
ments necessary to assure minimum living 
standards for trainees from out of town is 
$43,750. This would enable the Manpower 
Development and Training Act program to 
provide adequate subsistence for 250 trainees 
who would be coming mainly to Anchorage 
and Nome from outlying villages for an aver- 
age of 20 weeks’ training. 

ROBERT Levy, 
Employment Security Division. 


Mr. BARTLETT. I want to point out 
that these difficulties are not unique to 
Alaska natives. They are encountered by 
all trainees, but the problem is most 
Severe in terms of our native population. 
I hope that the Senate will agree that 
these people shall not be barred from 
training simply because they cannot af- 
ford it under present law. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. It will 
be a “live” quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll; 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 36 Leg.] 
Aiken Anderson. Bass 
Allott Bartlett Bayh 
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Bennett Hill Mundt 

Bible Holland Murphy 
Boggs Hruska Muskie 
Burdick Inouye Nelson 

Byrd, Va. Jackson Neuberger 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Pastore 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Pearson 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Pell 

Case Kennedy, Mass. Prouty 

Clark Kennedy, N.Y, Proxmire 
Cooper Kuchel Ribicoff 
Cotton Lausche Robertson 
Curtis Magnuson Scott 
Dirksen Mansfield Simpson 
Dominick McCarthy Smathers 
Douglas McClellan Smith 

Eastl: McGee Sparkman 
Ellender McGovern Stennis 
Ervin McIntyre Symington 
Fannin McNamara Talmadge 
Fong Metcalf Thurmond 
Pulbright Miller Tydings 
Gore Mondale Wiliams, N.J. 
Harris Monroney Williams, Del. 
Hart Montoya Yarborough 
Hayden Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Hickenlooper Moss 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Brew- 
ster], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Jounston], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Youne] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there an amendment at the desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
not, at the present time. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia and myself, I send to the desk an 
amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, 
line 4, strike out “each fiscal year 
thereafter”, and insert in lieu thereof 
“the following fiscal year”. 

On page 17, line 9, strike out “each 
fiscal year thereafter”, and insert in lieu 
thereof “the following fiscal year”. 

On page 17, line 14, strike out “each 
year thereafter’, and insert in lieu 
thereof “the following fiscal year”. 

On page 17, line 19, strike out “each 
year thereafter”, and insert in lieu 
thereof “the following fiscal year”, 

On page 18, line 21, strike out all after 
the colon and before the period, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘1967’ ”. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 
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Mr. PROUTY. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
Senator in charge of the bill, made a re- 
quest—which was granted—to include 
all the committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
that action been consummated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments were approved 
en bloc. The amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont is not in order unless he 
has unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill, as 
so amended, be considered as original 
text. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill, as so amended, will be 
considered as original text. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, first 
let me say that Iam grateful to the ma- 
jority leader for making it possible for 
me to offer this amendment. I was at- 
tending a policy luncheon, when I re- 
ceived a telephone call asking if I had 
objection to the committee amendments 
being considered en bloc. It did not 
occur to me at that time that I would be 
precluded from offering my amendment. 
Thanks to the distinguished majority 
leader, Iam now permitted to do so. 

Mr. President, this amendment pro- 
vides for a 2-year program instead of 
one of 5 years duration. Originally, S. 
974 contained provisions which would 
have made the program a permanent one. 
The bill as approved and reported by the 
committee provides for a 5-year program 
through fiscal year 1970. It is quite 
likely that the program will be continued 
for that period and beyond, if it can be 
demonstrated that it is achieving its 
basic objective. However, if our work 
on S. 974 at this session has shown any- 
thing, it has shown that much still re- 
mains to be done to make it an effective 
and efficient program. 

It is the duty of Congress to see that 
the funds of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962 are spent wisely. 
Congress can perform this function only 
if there is a continuing review of the 
provisions of the act, and of the opera- 
tions of the departments and agencies 
charged with the responsibility for its 
administration. 

It is for this reason that I propose an 
amendment which would provide for a 2- 
year program. During this period, we 
would have an opportunity to reexamine 
the provisions of the act and its effective- 
ness. I have always considered it un- 
wise for any committee to surrender to 
the Appropriations Committee its re- 
sponsibility for determining the effec- 
tiveness with which a program, conceived 
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by the committee, is being executed. 
This is particularly true with respect to 
the manpower development and training 
program, which is still in the experimen- 
tal stage. The great Appropriations 
Committee does not have adequate time 
to develop the requisite expertise for the 
proper evaluation of such a program. 
Moreover, its responsibility is to recom- 
mend appropriations rather than to 
propose changes in existing statutes. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the manpower development and 
training program should be subject to a 
continuous review and analysis by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare; and that is the purpose of the 
amendment. 

Let me point out that the sums in- 
volved or authorizations in the bill total 
$464 million for the next fiscal year. 
There would be an open-end authoriza- 
tion after fiscal year 1966. It seems to 
be in the interest of good legislation and 
sound legislative procedure that the com- 
mittee should review this program and 
authorize funds at the end of the 2-year 
period. 

Contention will be made, I am sure, 
that this would make it difficult, inso- 
far as planning programs for the future 
is concerned. There is some validity to 
that contention, but certainly, inasmuch 
as the program is experimental, we do 
not know its effect yet, and we do not 
know how successful it will be. 

It seems to me to be far better, instead 
of tying up a huge sum of money for a 
5-year period, to review the program and 
see how it is getting along and how ef- 
fective it is during the next 2 years, As 
I have suggested earlier, that is the en- 
tire purpose of my amendment. 

I am supporting the program. I hope 
it will succeed. However, I believe we 
can make it a better program if we review 
it to see how it is functioning throughout 
the 50 States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can the Senator tell 
us how many trainees have been actually 
trained? 

Mr. CLARK. If I may be permitted to 
answer the question, I shall be glad to do 
80. 
Mr. PROUTY. That information is 
contained in the report. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator from 
Louisiana will look at page 2 of the 
committee report 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would like to have 
the information in the RECORD. 

Mr. CLARK. It is shown in the re- 
port. One hundred and thirty-five 
thousand trainees are currently enrolled 
in the training programs. Training has 
been approved for almost 320,000 train- 
ees. Another 60,000 individuals have 
been made more employable through 
special demonstration projects tailored 
to the needs of the persons involved. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How much has it 
cost the Government? 

Mr. CLARK. I will obtain those 
figures for the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What was the cost 
per man? 
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Mr. CLARK. I point out that 72 per- 
cent of those completing institutional 
training have been placed in jobs. Nine- 
ty-four percent of those participating in 
on-the-job training have been placed in 
employment. As of December 31, 1964, 
the total amount obligated was $425,- 
874.233. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That money was 
spent to train how many trainees? 

Mr. CLARK. Three hundred and 
twenty thousand trainees have been ap- 
proved for training. Of those, 135,000 
are currently enrolled in training pro- 
grams. About 103,000 have completed 
training, either in classrooms or on the 
job. The average cost for training indi- 
viduals has been $1,575 per individual. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
contemplate spending more in the future 
than was spent in the past? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How much more? 


State 


Total approvals 
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Mr. CLARK. The authorization for 
fiscal 1965 was $411 million. Under the 
present bill, that authorization would be 
increased to $454 million. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, 
after the coming year, there would be 
an open-end appropriation; it would be 
any amount that Congress wished to 
make it? 

Mr. CLARK. No; the Senator is not 
correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am asking for in- 
formation. I understood the Senator 
from Vermont to say that it would be an 
open-end appropriation. 

Mr. CLARK. It becomes open end in 
fiscal 1967. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In 1967? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. For the next 2 years 
it is limited to the specific amount named 
in the bill? 

Mr. CLARK. For fiscal 1965 and 1966 
it is so limited. 


State summary 
[Data cumulative through Dee. 31, 1964] 


Institutional 


7, 014, 663 43 6, 706, 482 1 
503.637 17 1,738 | 3.410.667 6 
3, 612, 772 53 | 22299] 3,214, 206 26 
2,060, 627 63 1,796 | 2, 000, 396 18 
40, 398, 873 431 26,548 | 34, 771,764 44 
5, 234, 922 59| 2.527 4,133, 084 5 
5,375, 213 157 9,973| 3,880,344 23 
755, 171 11 563 753, 460 2 
3,705, 120 40 2.627 2.051. 580 18 
7, 758, 633 123| 6853| 7, 198, 011 12 
8, 166, 616 65| 4,602] 7,740, 521 27 

85 222, 857 2 85 222.854. 
889 832, 582 22 848 814, 214 3 
543 713, 137 29 507 702, 512 2 
26,472 | 31,787, 430 229 18,644 28,194,877 21 
8.735 12. 541, 110 108 | 5,879 11,837,220 20 
2,722 | 5,140,822 72| 2.404 £997,300 6 
2,809 | 5,753, 915 82 2748| 5,692,130 15 
8,623 | 15, 786, 084 174 | 8,225 | 15, 644, 162 53 
2,047 | 2, 470, 849 14 905 | 1,976, 427 48 
4.507 | 3,229,616 96| 4.535 3,184,699 7 
4.950 4. 715, 105 4 2667|- 4,121,162 21 
12,773 15,543, 359 235 10,450 14,511,551 25 
14,905 | 24. 912, 227 270 | 12.738 23,947,892 113 
6,925 | 10, 788, 644 70| 6,349 | 10,547,893 63 
3.481 4. 731.785 7| 2205 3,377,983 10 
9,261 | 12,277,081 183| 8396| 12077, 202 6 
1, 067 1, 905, 769 54| 1.020 1,893,702 6 
2866| 5,197, 374 50 2769| 5,182, 507 7 
2.411] 2,947,396 49| 2111] 2 939,857 3 
2.107 1,479, 840 47 13914] 1,426,350 18 
7,934 | 6,266, 347 174| 5,583 | 4, 950, 921 104 
1,414 | 1,445,457 41 1,347 | _1, 384, 085 7 
41,763 | 38, 444, 580 284 | 26,065 | 31, 243, 275 97 
11,230 | 7, 660, 583 92 4,931 | 6, 030, 820 36 
1,103 | 2° 191, 637 53 885 | 2, 102, 627 38 
14.043 17,444, 365 277 11,977 | 16,362,796 53 
5,887 | 5,997,416 56 5812| 5,910,725 1 
4,581 | 5.69, 999 60| 3,949 |. 5,323,353 9 
18,050 | 27,763, 488 271 13,935 | 26, 198, 740 80 
8,767 | 5,802, 657 256 | 6,476 | 5,298, 501 116 
1,185 | 1,701,078 37| 1,173 1, 689, 701 2 
6,733 | 8,079, 807 28 | 6,556 | 8,046, 252 2 
758 1.258, 386 24 440| 1,188, 043 36 
5,633 7, 404, 751 90 4,795] 7,043,362 16 
7.900 8.696.740 180 6, 521 7, 784, 797 86 
1.247 1,714,385 43| 1,147 1 602, 756 1 
1,215 | 1,857,597 43 1.045 1,615, 664 2 
4,933 | 5, 747, 607 91 4.421 5. 440, 566 24 

499 248, 538 28 499 248, 5388 
8,023 | 5, 813, 124 72| 6,990| 5,479,513 15 
5,525 6,291, 307 41 | 3,754] 5, 424, 351 40 
5,369 | 6, 907, 970 103| 4.781 6,541,982 20 
468 782, 077 2 379 743,824 16 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator tell 
us in what States most of the money was 
spent? 

Mr. CLARK. I have before me a list 
of the amounts spent in each State, 
which I shall be glad to place in the 
Recorp for the benefit of the Senator 
from Louisiana. As I run my eye down 
the list, I note that the amounts spent 
which appear to be the largest amounts 
are $40 million in California, $31 million 
in Illinois, $24 million in Michigan, $38 
million in New York, and $27 million in 
Pennsylvania. Those are the largest 
amounts, because those are the States 
with the largest number of people. 

I ask unanimous consent that a com- 
pilation entitled “Data Cumulative 
Through December 31, 1964, State Sum- 
mary,” be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


On the job 


Oe oo 


— 
ono 


— 898 


889, 144 
1, 476, 361 


365, 366 


286, 920 
912, 500 


Mr. ELLENDER. I presume that 
there are a few States which are not 
taking advantage of the program. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. All 50 States are par- 
ticipating, including the Senator’s State 
of Louisiana. 


Mr. ELLENDER. I voted for the pro- 
gram last year. 

Mr. CLARK. We were happy to have 
the Senator’s support. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am hopeful of 
being able to vote for it again. However, 
as I said in the beginning, this is sup- 


posed to be an experimental program. 
I would be inclined to limit it to 2 years, 
instead of having it run for 4 years. 
Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield? 
Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. What has been 
the approximate length of time of the 
training? 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator from 
Vermont will yield, the length of time 
has varied greatly, depending on the 
type of course which was given. 

Under the bill we have extended the 
training from 52 weeks to 104 weeks. 
Under the ARA portion of the bill the 
training was confined to 16 weeks. A 
course for training a man to be a barber 
or to work in a dry cleaning establish- 
ment covered a relatively short period. 
The courses for complicated skills, such 
as electronics technicians, are very much 
longer. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I read an article 
in one of the Richmond newspapers 
which stated that some of the trainees, 
who were supposed to be graduates of 
these courses, were not competent to do 
what they were supposed to be trained 
to do. How long were they trained? 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, I cannot an- 
swer the Senator’s question, because I do 
not know the particular courses to which 
he refers. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. On the average. 

Mr. CLARK. What kind of training 
were they supposed to have received? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. They were sup- 
posed to be trained. The Senator said 
the program has spent $1,575 to train 
each person to do something. The Rich- 
mond newspaper article stated that those 
who were supposed to be trained were 
not trained, and that they were not com- 
petent to do the work they were sup- 
posed to be trained to do. 

Mr. CLARK. Unless the Senator can 
tell me the courses to which objection 
was made, I cannot answer the question. 
If a simple skill was involved, the course 
would probably run about 16 weeks. A 
more complicated course, would require 
longer. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Under the present 
bill, it could run from about 16 weeks to 
& year? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The average cost 
is $1,575; is that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Would the trainees 
be trained longer under the pending bill? 

Mr. CLARK. The new bill would ex- 
tend the maximum training period for 
the quite complicated courses to 2 years. 
The minimum training period would be 
only for a few weeks. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. What does the 
trainee receive while he has an oppor- 
tunity to benefit from this training? 

Mr. CLARK. He receives a training 
allowance, which is based, - approxi- 
mately, on the unemployment compen- 
sation paid in the State from which he 
comes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator is 
speaking so fast that I cannot follow 
him. How much does the trainee get? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall speak more slow- 
ly. This is a complicated subject. The 
amount of the training allowance varies 
in each State. It depends on the ap- 
proximate rate of unemployment com- 
pensation in the State. It is not an 
identical allowance. It is not identical 
with the unemployment compensation 
payment, but that is the key on which 
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the amount of the training allowance is 
based. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I believe 
I still have the floor. I believe the aver- 
age training period has been approxi- 
mately 32 weeks. I have had some con- 
cern with respect to the effectiveness of 
some of the programs. Therefore I have 
taken it upon myself to obtain some sta- 
tistical information from my own State, 
which I have not yet had an opportunity 
to analyze. I have asked for the names 
of all the individuals who participated 
in the program, what they did before 
they participated, the income they re- 
ceived before they participated, their ed- 
ucational background, the jobs they re- 
ceived after the training, and what the 
chances are of their getting productive 
jobs. 

I believe that information will be very 
helpful to me. Perhaps other Senators 
and Members of the House may wish to 
get that information in their own States. 
I wish to make sure that the program 
will work, that it is effective, and that it 
will achieve the objectives that we all 
want it to achieve. 

I believe we must study the program 
and think about it carefully. That is 
why I think it wise to make it a 2-year 
program, rather than a 5-year program. 

I have no doubt that our committee 
will find it worthwhile to continue it on 
a 2-year basis, but, on the other hand, 
we may conclude that it is necessary to 
make drastic changes in it, if it is to 
achieve its objectives. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, inasmuch as I 
am in charge of the bill, I would appre- 
ciate it if Senators would address their 
questions to me rather than to the rank- 
ing minority member. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The black book of 
the committee—if I may so describe it— 
shows a tabulation by States, and that 
shows the training allowances for regu- 
lar trainees and for what are known as 
youth trainees. Do I correctly under- 
stand the rule to be that the amount paid 
to the regular trainees is equal to the 
unemployment compensation paid in the 
particular State? 

Mr. CLARK. Except with respect to 
youth. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. For example, in Penn- 
Sylvania, the amount is $30 a week for 
the regular trainees, and $20 a week for 
the youth trainees. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
The idea of the original bill was to put 
a ceiling on the number of youth who 
could be trained and rather drastically 
cut the trainee allowances, because it was 
hoped that the major impact of the pro- 
gram would be to train elderly workers 
who had lost their jobs and to restore 
them as breadwinners for their families. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the time limitation 
of the payments made to the trainees 
under the program in accord with the 
limitation of time in State statutes deal- 
ing with unemployment compensation? 

Mr. CLARK. In most cases it would 
be far less. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it allowed to go 
beyond the limited number of weeks? 

Mr. CLARK. No. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Looking at the chart 
to which we have been referring, in the 
State of Virginia $28 a week is paid for 
regular trainees and $19 a week for 
youth. 

Mr. CLARK. The ceiling on youth is 
$20. They can go below the ceiling in 
cases in which the State laws are not 
adequate to provide the full $20 allow- 
ance. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With regard to my 
own State of Ohio, the table shows that 
the regular trainees would receive $38 
a week and the youth trainees would re- 
ceive $20 a week. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp the tabulation to which 
we have referred, showing the amounts 
in the 50 States that are allowable for 
payment to the regular trainees and, in 
a separate class, the amounts paid to 
the youth trainees. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

APPENDIX A—MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING Act HANDBOOK, CHAPTER VI 
MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT OF 

1962, AS AMENDED, OPERATING PROCEDURES 

FOR PAYMENT OF ALLOWANCES 
Schedule of training allowances amounts— 

Payable for weeks beginning in quarter, 


January-March 1965 
fay ad Youth 
ning training 
allowances | allowances 


State 


a 
= 
0 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. In addition to the 
payments that are related to the unem- 
ployment compensation provided by 
States, are there any other amounts con- 
templated to be paid under the pending 
bill to the trainees? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; under certain cir- 
cumstances transportation allowances 
would be paid to permit trainees to go 
from their homes to the places where 
the courses are being conducted. Those 
amounts would be allowed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would there be any 
limitation on the distance that the 
trainees would be allowed to travel and 
the amounts that they would be allowed 
to be paid? 

Mr. CLARK. Ten cents a mile is the 
limit in relation to all States except 
Alaska and Hawaii. In the cases of 
those two States, because of the peculiar 
size and distance around the Alaskan 
mainland, and the need to travel by air- 
plane to get around the Hawaiian 
Islands, the allowance is higher. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to refer 
to the Senator’s own city of Philadel- 
phia. What is the maximum distance 
that a trainee would be allowed to travel 
to and from his training headquarters 
and receive 10 cents a mile for that 
travel? 

Mr. CLARK. That would depend 
largely on the kind of courses offered. 
For example, if a pretty technical course 
is involved, such as training a man as an 
electronic technician, it would be quite 
difficult to set up more than two or three 
such courses within the State of Penn- 
sylvania The distance a trainee would 
be permitted to travel would naturally be 
greater. If the kind of training course 
involved were such that it could be set up 
just as well in Lancaster, Reading, or 
Pottstown, the transportation allowance 
would naturally be less. The Secretary 
of Labor is given discretion to determine 
that amount. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the 10-cent-a- 
mile transportation allowance mean 
that each day the trainee would be paid 
the aggregate amount equal to the mile- 
age times 10 cents? 

Mr. CLARK. That would be correct. 
The committee has recommended that 
the Department of Labor adopt regula- 
tions specifying that commutation allow- 
ances be paid only for the least expensive 
form of transportation reasonably avail- 
able to trainees. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In a hypothetical 
case, would any consideration be given, 
let us say, to a person who might have 
to travel forty miles, which would mean 
a $4 allowance for going to the place of 
training 40 miles away and the return 
trip, which would permit another allow- 
ance of $4? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
I am not as familiar as perhaps the Sen- 
ator is with respect to the cost of gasoline 
or the wear and tear on a jalopy to make 
that sort of trip. The figures which the 
Senator has mentioned would not seem 
to be particularly high. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In addition to the 
travel allowance of 10 cents a mile, what 
other compensation is payable? 

Mr. CLARK. Where the distance 
which the trainee has to go to reach the 
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course is so far that it would not be 
economical for him or for the Govern- 
ment to pay the commutation allowance, 
there is a ceiling of $5 a day for subsist- 
ence at the place at which the course is 
being conducted. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, as a substi- 
tute for travel each day, the trainee 
would be allowed to stay at the site where 
the training is being given and he would 
be allowed $5 a day for subsistence? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would any other 
compensation be provided under the bill? 

Mr.CLARK. Yes. The trainee would 
be allowed an additional $5 a day for each 
dependent over two up to six. That 
would make it possible for the head of a 
large family to be able to leave his fam- 
ily in order to take the training course 
without, in effect, putting his family on 
relief. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, if there are 
four children, the trainee would receive 
$5 for each child. 

Mr.CLARK. A trainee with four chil- 
dren would receive $10 for their subsist- 
ence while he was taking the course. If 
he had six children, he would get $40. If 
he had only two children, he would not 
get anything. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. That is $40 a 
week 

Mr. CLARK. Five dollars a week per 
dependent. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. So if there were four 
children, the amount would be $20. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. The 
children must be dependent; they cannot 
be working. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So, first, there would 
be a payment which would be equal to the 
unemployment compensation; second, 
there would be a travel allowance; third, 
there would be the substitute of subsist- 
ence pay for possible travel allowance; 
fourth, there would be payment for de- 
pendent children. 

Mr. CLARK. Over two children. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would there be any 
other payment? 

Mr.CLARK. No. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would a trainee lose 
his right to unemployment compensa- 
tion which he might be receiving under 
the normal laws of the States while he 
was receiving the training? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. He cannot double 
up. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. He cannot double up? 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has the Senator in 
his records information showing the 
largest sum that it has cost the Fed- 
eral Government for the training of 
one trainee? 

Mr. CLARK. We do not have that 
information readily available. However, 
the average per trainee is $1,575. I sup- 
pose we could make some sort of com- 
putation based upon the highest train- 
ing allowance in any State, which is 
California—$44—and multiply that fig- 
ure by the longest course given in Cali- 
fornia for which training allowances 
could be taken. 

We could add to that the institutional 
cost, which is substantial. That is, the 
setting up of a course. We could add to 
that the subsistence allowance or the 
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commutation allowance, as the case 
might be, but we have not done that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. For example, in Cali- 
fornia the figure would be 52 times $44. 

Mr. CLARK. If there were such a 
course in California lasting for a year— 
and I do not know whether there was 
or not—that would be the maximum. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It would be 52 times 
the weekly pay plus the other allowances 
which we have discussed. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. But I point out 
to the Senator that if we make that com- 
putation in our heads, we would see that 
the cost in this instance would be a great 
deal higher than the average. I do not 
really know whether there is a course 
lasting that long in California. I am 
inclined to doubt it, but I cannot be 
sure. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I hope the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will pardon me for 
trying to obtain this information. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. The Senator's 
questions are most useful. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How are training cen- 
ters established? Does the bill provide 
for what are known as community oper- 
ations, such as have been provided in 
recent bills that have been passed? 

Mr. CLARK. The usual, but not the 
exclusive, procedure is to have the De- 
partment of Labor determine through 
the local employment service whether 
there is a market in the neighborhood 
for the skills which could be the subject 
of a training course. The employment 
service must determine that there is a 
reasonable prospect that if that kind of 
course is given, the graduates of the 
course will find employment. 

Having made that determination, the 
employment service proceeds to estab- 
lish the course, usually, but not always, 
through the local vocational or technical 
school, and sometimes through an on- 
the-job training procedure. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am disturbed 
about the great need in industry for 
skilled workers, of which there is a big 
shortage. As I understand, the program 
is not supposed to be a boondoggle, de- 
signed merely to support someone who 
is unemployed. The purpose is to train 
persons to fill jobs in which there is a 
need for skilled workers, and to train 
others to take jobs they have not been 
able to obtain because they could not 
previously qualify for them. 

Suppose a worker is being trained for 
a certain skill in which he needs train- 
ing. If he is an intelligent person, he 
ae be qualified to receive such train- 

g. 

Let us consider the allowances. Sup- 
pose a man has six children, he receives, 
as I understand, $40 a day. 

Mr. CLARK. Twenty dollars a week. 
Five dollars a week for each dependent 
in excess of two, for a maximum of $20. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If he lives 40 
miles away, he gets $8 a day in travel 
expenses, does he not? 

Mr. CLARK. No; 10 cents a mile. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Eighty miles at 
10 cents a mile calculates to $8. 

Mr. CLARK. If he lived that far 
away, he would probably be required to 
live where the course was given. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Does he not get 
$5 a day for subsistence? 

Mr. CLARK. As a substitute for com- 
mutation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And $30, $40, or 
$50 a week as unemployment compensa- 
tion? 

Mr. CLARK. Not in the State of Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No; we have one 
of the lowest rates; perhaps it is not 
high enough. 

These people are not being trained 
for jobs in Virginia; they are being 
trained for jobs in areas where higher 
rates are paid. 

I am trying to figure how much a man 
would be paid in a job where his skill 
was needed. Anywhere from $6,000 to 
$10,000 has been put behind one man. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam afraid the Senator 
is in error in that regard. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There are 500 
categories of training, including the 
training of maids for downstairs work 
and the training of maids for upstairs 
work. 

Mr. CLARK. The average long run 
institutional course cost $1,575 per 
trainee. If we take the California rate 
for 52 weeks, which is $44 a week, we ar- 
rive at a figure of $2,288 as the cost of a 
trainee. That is substantially higher 
than the cost in Virginia. The Cali- 
fornia rate is the highest one can get. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. After a man has 
been trained to qualify to take a job in 
which there is a need for a skilled 
worker, is he under obligation to go to 
work, or can he go back and be placed on 
relief again? 

Mr. CLARK. All I can say is that 72 
percent of those who have received in- 
stitutional training have been placed in 
jobs, and that 94 percent of those who 
have received on-the-job training have 
been placed. The Senator’s philosophy 
in this sort of matter is understandably 
quite different from my own. I should 
not think there would be many American 
citizens who would spend a year on such 
a training course and then go back on 
relief, when by taking jobs they could 
earn two or three times as much money. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. One would think 
so; but the experience in Virginia has 
not been a happy one. Some would not 
work at all. Others would not work 
when they were certified as being 
trained. I wonder how the program 
worked in other States, where the 
weekly unemployment compensation is 
double or more than that of a relatively 
poverty stricken State. 

Mr. CLARK. I speak only for Penn- 
sylvania. The experience there has 
been a happy one. The testimony of the 
Secretary of Labor before the subcom- 
mittee has been very happy, too. 

Bath ROBERTSON, I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. The bill recom- 
mended by the committee covers a 5- 
year period; does it not? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; it runs to June 30, 
1970. The bill recommended by the 
House committee—it has not yet passed 
the House—would run until June 30, 
1968. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe that some 
Senators gained the impression from the 
remarks of the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER] that the committee bill 
does not have any open-end authoriza- 
tion whatsoever. 

Mr. CLARK. No, that is not correct. 
After June 30, 1966, the authorization is 
open end. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There will be 4 years 
of open-end authorization? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Vermont a question? What 
does his bill provide with respect to the 
length of coverage? 

Mr. PROUTY. Two years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Is the second year 
open end? 

Mr. PROUTY. The second year is 
open end. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, so far as 
I am concerned, I am ready to vote. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to be heard. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS, I should like to have the 
floor in my own right. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS, In committee, we dis- 
cussed what had been done by the House 
committee on this subject when we dis- 
cussed what was to be done by the Sen- 
ate. I would not take the time of the 
Senate except that I have not heard 
discussed the reasons why we acted as 
we did. 

On the previous occasions we have con- 
sidered this program, we have always 
planned for a 3-year period for the pro- 
gram. When we enacted it in 1962, we 
gave it until 1965 to run. When we con- 
sidered it again in 1963, we added on a 
year in order, again, to give the program 
3 years. 

We are in much the same situation 
now. We are looking forward to a pe- 
riod of extension for the program. My 
colleague’s amendment, of which he 
gave full notice to the committee, would 
reduce it below the period of extension 
the committee had contemplated. 

This is the first time we are heading 
into a matching period. We have here- 
tofore not had matching. We have 
talked about it, and the law, if it re- 
mains as it is, will call for it. If we pass 
the bill we shall not have matching until 
June 30, 1966; so if we get only a 2-year 
period, we shall have only 1 year for 
matching. 

I believe the testimony is conclusive 
that the States will not consider it worth- 
while to line up teachers and make pro- 
vision in their budgets for a matching 
program with the possibility that the 
program will run for only a year. I 
should like to refer to the testimony of 
the head of the vocational education pro- 
gram in Ohio, because the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHeE] raised such a ques- 
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tion. I refer to page 112 of the hear- 
ings, at which Dr. Shoemaker, really 
calling for a permanent program, said: 

If this becomes a permanent act I will 
provide a continuing teacher-education pro- 
gram for these teachers we are having to pull 
in from industry. At the present time, I 
cannot afford to. 


In short, if we really expect to have 
the States plan their programs intelli- 
gently and effectively for matching, it is 
necessary to provide a reasonable term 
of years for the program. 

The House committee has provided 
for a 3-year extension. We could have 
provided 3, 4, or 5 years. We must still 
go to conference. 

I believe that to cut it down to 2 years 
would be to cut it too close, considering 
what we need to do and what we wish to 
encourage industry to do, This is a 
critically important program. It is easy 
in this body to get into a discussion in 
detail and forget the forest for looking at 
the trees. 

Two million people are changing jobs 
every year because of automation, if our 
country is really to do the productive 
job that it must do. And we have almost 
5 million endemically unemployed. This 
is about the only solid job training pro- 
gram at the Federal level that seeks to 
deal with both issues, and even here we 
are, at the most, training somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 400,000 to 500,000 
people. If that is what we are to do— 
and that is little enough—American in- 
dustry ought to be enlisted to do four 
times that much—at least we ought to 
give the plan a decent opportunity. If 
we really want matching—and we do, 
and I say this very deeply as a member 
of the minority—let us give the States 
a chance to plan ahead so that they will 
really match instead of thinking that 
the bill is only for a year, and that per- 
haps it will not call for matching. 
Otherwise the States would say, “Let us 
8 about it and see what Congress 

oes.” 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, when 
would the matching requirement become 
effective under the existing law? 

Mr. JAVITS. June 30, 1965, if the bill 
is not passed. June 30, 1966, if the bill 
is passed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, we shall 
185 ready to vote within the next 5 min- 
utes. 

I oppose the pending amendment, 
which is proposed by a large majority 
of the committee. 

SENATE 974, MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING ACT AMENDMENTS 

The Manpower Development and 
Training Act was originally established 
for a 3-year period. It was considered 
that this would allow sufficient time to 
gain experience with this new under- 
taking and to assess the value of Fed- 
eral manpower training programs. 

The program has since reaffirmed the 
belief of Congress that it would become 
a vital link in the measures then being 
considered, and many since enacted, for 
alleviating the problems of unemploy- 
ment and poverty. The Manpower 
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Development and Training Act is 
unique—and unlike subsequent legisla- 
tive action such as the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963 and the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964—in that it is 
geared to the needs of the individual by 
providing allowances for the support and 
maintenance of himself and dependents 
during the training period. This act 
meets needs not possible under other 
legislation—either Federal or State. 

Temporary legislation creates havoc 
with the States in planning operations 
for a program of this type. Uncertainty 
of continuing legislation results in a 
stopping and starting of program em- 
phasis with decreased enthusiasm for 
the program. For example, some States 
began to phase out their Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act operations 
during the latter months of 1963 when 
matching under the original act would 
have commenced July 1, 1964. The 
States have contended that they cannot 
spend their resources in long-range 
planning because of the uncertainty of 
continued Federal assistance. They 
claim and reasonably so, that the ter- 
minal aspect of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act is a major 
psychological deterrent to planning 
long-range goals. 

Many examples have been brought to 
the attention of the Departments of 
Labor and HEW of the frustration and 
disheartening effect of indecision on the 
part of the Federal Government as to 
whether Manpower Development and 
Training Act will continue at all, and if 
so whether the States will have to match 
funds to assure continued participation. 

The States have frequently expressed 
the hope that the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act would be con- 
tinued for a period sufficient to make a 
a 880 impact on unemployment prob- 
ems. 

The administration sent down an 
open-ended bill to make the program 
permanent. It is felt, and I personally 
agree with them, that the experience we 
have had since the act was initially 
passed has taken the program out of the 
demonstration category and placed it in- 
to a situation, as indicated by the report, 
in which the program has been proven a 
success, and further experimentation is 
not necessary. It was felt the part of 
wisdom by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare [Mr. 
HILL that we should put a termination 
date in the bill in order to come some- 
where within reasonable limits of what 
the House had done for purposes of 
conference. 

Therefore, we wrote in the provision 
that the program would terminate June 
30, 1966. The House approved a bill 
which would terminate the program on 
June 30, 1968. It is highly conceivable 
that as we go through the program, we 
shall reach an agreement with the House. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand the sit- 
uation with reference to the time cov- 
ered by the bill. I congratulate the 
chairman of the subcommittee and the 
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chairman of the full committee. The 
thing that I do not understand is the 
necessity for leaving the appropriation 
authorization an open ended one for 
every year after the first year of the 
extended period of 4 years. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the ex- 
planation is largely historical. The bill 
came from the administration open 
ended all the way. At the suggestion of 
the minority members of the committee, 
and particularly the ranking minority 
member, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty], we placed definite limitations 
in for the earlier period. No member 
of the committee suggested that we 
should go further than that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may 
I ask why the committee did not put 
definite limits upon the authorized ap- 
propriation for the second, third, and 
fourth years? 

Mr. CLARK. That was occasioned be- 
cause in the judgment of the large ma- 
jority of the committee—in fact, in the 
unanimous judgment of the committee— 
it was not desirable to do so. We have 
many open-ended programs, as the Sena- 
tor well knows. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not know of any sound open-end pro- 
grams. I cannot remember all of the 
programs. But Ido recall many that are 
really experimental and new in their 
nature which have an open-ended policy 
of this kind. As I read the five original 
authorizations for the various fiscal 
years, they are $46 million, $385 million, 
$22 million, $1 million, and I believe there 
is one other. I believe, if I am correct, 
each of those authorizations was left 
open-ended for the period after the first 
year. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
The reason is that we hope that with 100- 
percent Federal grants and all of the 
States coming in enthusiastically, as we 
are informed they will, and as we have 
been advised by the Governors, in the 
majority of the industrial States, where 
the program has its principal impact, the 
program will continue to grow until there 
are a good many times the number of 
trainees that we have today. If we were 
to have a ceiling for the succeeding years, 
it. would be very difficult indeed for the 
program to grow. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that un- 
der the bill, the date for carrying the 
program exclusively by Federal funds is 
extended? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. For what period of 
time? 

Mr. CLARK. One year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Until what date? 

Mr.CLARK. June, 1966. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
program has been such a success, as I 
understand some of the members of the 
committee feel, why is it that States 
have been unwilling to handle their 
matching part of this fund under the 
existing loans? 

Mr. CLARK. That is a question which 
concerned the committee and the Sec- 
retary of Labor very much. Telegrams 
were sent to every State Governor ask- 
ing whether they would support the 90- 
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10 matching, as provided in the bill as 
introduced. Responses were received 
from some 35 States. Not one State in- 
dicated any desire to see the 50-50 
matching of the present act retained. 
Every single State supported the pro- 
gram as being useful and helpful. The 
States requested that they join with the 
administration in continuing the pro- 
gram on the basis of the Federal Gov- 
ernment paying the overwhelming 
amount of the cost. 

This is a typical example of what I 
have found in domestic program after 
domestic program in the years since I 
came to the Senate. Primarily because 
of the fiscal limitation and the great 
strain put on the State financing, as the 
Senator well knows, State debt has 
tripled since World War II. Sales taxes, 
wage taxes, and every other conceivable 
kind of tax has been passed by State 
after State until it has become almost 
impossible to obtain additional tax reve- 
nue for any State purpose. 

This has called for other programs and 
made it impossible in the eyes of the 
administration and I think I can say 
in the eyes of the entire committee— 
to do anything other than to make this 
a 100-percent Federal program in the 
long run. 

I ask my friend from Vermont to con- 
firm what I have just said. 

Mr. PROUTY. I call attention to the 
sentence in the report on page 6 which 
indicates that the 90-10 basis will be 
continued, I read this sentence: 

The committee does not expect any fur- 
ther review of the matching provisions of 
the act will be necessary and considers the 
matching provisions as reported to be final. 


These will be 100-percent Federal 
matchings so far as allowances are con- 
cerned, but a 90-10 basis as far as the 
cost of the program is concerned. 

What the senior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania has said with respect to the 
ability of the States to participate is very 
true. Many have not the wherewithal 
to do it. 

In answer to the question raised by 
the Senator from Florida, I point out 
that it is literally impossible for the 
committee to indicate a stated authoriza- 
tion fund over a period of the next 5 
years. We do not know what it is going 
to cost. There may be drastic changes 
which should be made in the program. 
Perhaps we can reduce it substantially. 
Perhaps it will have to be increased. 
That is why I believe a 2-year authoriza- 
tion is desirable. My purpose is not to 
cripple the program, but to sustain the 


program. 

If the States feel that the program is 
working successfully, they are going to 
be much more enthusiastic. There may 
be an overlapping of jurisdiction. This 
proposal gives Congress an opportunity 
to review the program. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator agree 
with me that he is very hopeful, as I am, 
that this program will be substantially 
expanded so that a great many more 
people will be trained and available for 
useful jobs? 

Mr. PROUTY. I agree. I want to be 
sure we are doing the right thing. 
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Mr. CLARK. May I say to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that, speaking for 
myself alone, I would rather have $9 
of Federal money go into a program to 
supply jobs than have $9 of Federal 
money spent for every dollar of State 
money in the highway program, because 
we are dealing with human beings, and 
not with concrete highways in which 
people can run into the traffic jams in 
our metropolitan areas. Here is a 90-10 
program that has received overwhelming 
support, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I noted that a great 
proportion of the Appalachia program 
was devoted to the construction of roads. 

Mr. CLARK. Much to my regret. In 
future years that emphasis should de- 
cline. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Appalachian 
program I was glad to support, because 
it singled out areas which were distressed 
and depressed. It was limited to that 
and limited in time. In my opinion, that 
is the way to plan a program. 

I am perfectly willing, though my 
State is not one of heavy unemployment, 
to go into this particular program for a 
reasonable period. I regret that this 
open-ended authorization prevailed for 
the last 3 or 4 years in the program. I 
am not clear whether it is 3 or 4 years, 
because one Senator referred to it as 
a 4-year program and another Senator 
as a 5-year program. 

Mr. CLARK. I can clarify that. It is 
said to be a 5-year program because the 
program under the existing legislation 
expires on June 30, 1966. The bill would 
extend it for 4 years, to June 30, 1970. 
That is 5 years from now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for clearing that question up. 

Let me complete my point. Apparently 
we cannot close off the open-end appro- 
priation, and I dislike that very much, 
because from my long service on the Ap- 
propriations Committee I find it causes 
trouble every year when there is an open- 
ended authorization, because there is no 
check, and different areas and different 
bureaucrats are pulling for different 
amounts. It always causes reconsidera- 
tion of the legislation in the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

I agree with the Senator from Ver- 
mont in his earlier statement that that 
is not desirable or advisable. I shall vote 
for the 2-year limitation. I would much 
prefer if we could have not only a shorter 
period, but a limitation which is mean- 
ingful; but since this measure appeals 
in large part to areas in which there is 
unemployment and distress and need for 
manpower training, I hope we can write 
a bill in such form that we can support 
it, because, like the Appalachia bill, it 
is very much needed. I am sure it is 
different from other bills which have 
been passed with the same kind of relief 
in view. For instance, the ARA bill was 
for 1 year, or perhaps it was extended 
to a 2-year program. If we put this bill 
on a 4-year basis at this stage, it is un- 
fortunate and is not the kind of thing 
that commends the full confidence of 
many Senators who represent areas 
where there is not large unemployment 
and where the bill would not apply in 
very great measure. 
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I thank the Senator for yielding to 
me. I hope we can arrive at a bill in 
such form that it can be passed unani- 
mously. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have been listening 
to what has been said by the Senator 
from Florida. The Senator should be 
assured that Congress will have an op- 
portunity to look at the issue in the 
appropriation committees. I know of no 
group in the Congress of the United 
States, whether it be in the House or in 
the Senate, that is more careful, cautious, 
or conservative than members of the Ap- 
propriations Committees. We must be 
sure they are that way before they are 
assigned to those committees. I have 
every confidence that this program will 
be scrutinized very carefully every single 
year and that not one single penny will 
be wasted. 

The Hill-Burton Act provides for $250 
million a year. I know of no worthier 
program than the Hill-Burton Act. Iam 
glad that my good friend, who was really 
the genesis of this act, is in the Chamber 
at the present time. For as long as I 
remember, in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee we have never once appropriated 
the full amount authorized. 

I believe that members of the Appro- 
priations Committees of the House and 
of the Senate will view very carefully 
what the situation is at that time, and 
that no one need have any fear that this 
money will be squandered. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 
What my friend has said is completely 
correct. I point out that when this pro- 
gram first got underway, we were un- 
able to obtain an initial appropriation 
because the Appropriations Committee 
could not devote sufficient time to study- 
ing it. The act was passed, but we did 
not receive any appropriation until the 
succeeding winter. I point out that the 
Subcommittee on Employment and Man- 
power of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has a deep sense of its 
responsibility for continuing this pro- 
gram, We have required the President 
to file an annual report on the man- 
power retraining program, in terms of 
statistics and justifications, as to just 
what has been done and what needs to 
be done. That report for the past 12 
months has been submitted within the 
last couple of weeks. 

The manpower report will be the sub- 
ject of hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Employment. We intend to call the 
Secretary and his principal assistants to 
assure ourselves, as a part of our over- 
sight function, that we stay on top of 
the program from a legislative point of 
view. 

Therefore, I say to my friend the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] 
that I am sure that he will receive most 
meticulous consideration of whatever 
sum the Bureau of the Budget approves 
when the request for appropriations for 
the administration of the act comes be- 
fore us. 

Do not forget that there is the initial 
check on the Bureau of the Budget be- 
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fore the program ever reaches Congress. 
But, regardless of what the Appropria- 
tions Committee does, I can pledge on 
behalf of myself and the ranking mi- 
nority member, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Provury], that we will keep on 
top of the program, whether or not there 
is a dollar authorization in the bill. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to express ap- 
preciation for the great confidence the 
Senator from Pennsylvania expresses in 
the Appropriations Committee. I am 
wondering why that confidence was not 
extended in the first year, when the 
Senator proposed the limitation. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure the Senator 
will agree with me that perhaps this col- 
loquy has gone far enough. I am quite 
happy to have him have that last word. 
I am prepared to vote. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield briefly? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. It is unfair to expect 
that of the Appropriations Committee. 
It is a great committee composed of ded- 
icated Senators and Members of the 
other body, but they do not have the 
time to check into the various facets of 
the program, or other programs. Those 
of us on the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare admit that this is an ex- 
perimental program. We do not have all 
the answers. Someone interested from 
an administrative standpoint in the pro- 
gram told me, only day before yesterday, 
that they did not have all the answers. 
It is unfair to expect the Appropriations 
Committee to attempt to write legisla- 
tion which, under the rules, it is not per- 
mitted to do. It can come forward with 
a dollar allotment, but it may find that 
some of the programs should be abolished 
and therefore. should not need any 
money. There may be other new pro- 
grams which will be more effective. 

That is why I believe we should cut the 
program down to a 2-year program, with 
the understanding and the hope that it 
will be continued and expanded many 
years into the future. That is all that 
I am trying to do. 

Mr. CLARK. But without, I take it, 
a definite dollar authorization after the 
first year, as the Senator from Vermont 
has so eloquently stated. 

Mr. PROUTY. I do not know what 
the proper figure should be, at the pres- 
ent moment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield for 
purposes of information and not a 
question? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What does the Sena- 
tor define a “youth trainee” to be? Let 
us assume that a boy drops out of school 
at 15 years of age. Can he enlist in this 
program and become a beneficiary of the 
compensation? 

Mr. CLARK. In the first place, the 
ceiling on the youth program is 22 years. 
The floor is 17 years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The floor is 17 years. 
That covers a dropout from a normal 
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school. 


this program? * 


Mr. CLARK: He could. But, let me 
say to the Senator from Ohio that we on 
the committee—and the administration 
also—would not accept a school dropout 
if there were any indication that he 
could be persuaded to return to school 
and complete his education. He has to 
be out of school 1 year before he can 
qualify. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The dropout has to be 
out of school for a year. 

Mr. CLARK. This is in order to elim- 
inate the inducement that he might quit 
school—when he should stay there—and 
geta training program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. After he is out of 
school 1 year, he could enlist and receive 
a maximum of $20 a week? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In addition to the $20 
a week, could he become a beneficiary 
of the transportation contributions? 

Mr. CLARK. Experience has shown 
the desirability of bringing more school 
dropouts and more unemployed youth 
into the program. In many instances, 
they came from families where it was 
impossible for them to continue their 
maintenance, unless they received train- 
ing allowances. Thus, transportation 
and subsistence allowances are permitted 
for youths under the program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is there any duplica- 
tion in the program with the war on 
poverty—the economic opportunity pro- 
gram? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. The program is 
used by the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity as one of its tools, It operates side 
by side with the domestic Job Corps, 
but obviously is of a somewhat higher 
level in terms of the training which will 
be given. The two are complementary. 
They do not overlap. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. PELL. I rise to support the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
to congratulate him on the indefatigable 
work that he has done to bring this legis- 
lation to fruition, and his lucid ex- 
planations. 

In my State, we have a Governor of a 
different political persuasion from that 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania and 
I, but I know that he also has expressed 
the hope that this program would con- 
tinue, although he is not generally a 
supporter of the intervention of the Fed- 
eral Government in the States. 

If the Federal Government did not 
keep up its support, the whole program 
would have the props knocked out from 
under it. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] for his 
support. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendments 
will be defeated. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Pennsylvania whether 
the prohibition against anyone coming 
into the program until a year after he 
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law or an administrative regulation? 

Mr. CLARK. -It is a matter of law, 
approved by Congress in the 1963 amend- 
ments, as a result of the strong feeling 
by some of my friends across the aisle 
that otherwise the program would be- 
come a boondoggle. 

Mr. MILLER. This was not, then, in 
the original act? 

Mr. CLARK. It is contained in the 
1963 amendments. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I hope 
the amendments will be defeated. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 


amendments offered by the Senator from 


Vermont [Mr. Prouty] and the Senator 
from California [Mr.MurrHy]. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREW- 
STER], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHnston], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH], and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RussELL] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], and 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] and 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 49, as follows: 


[No. 37 Leg.] 
YEAS—35 

Aiken Ellender Morton 
Allott Ervin Mundt 
Bennett Fannin Murphy 

ggs Fong Pearson 
Byrd, Va. Hickenlooper Prouty 
Carlson Holland Robertson 
Cooper Hruska Scott 
Cotton Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Curtis Kuchel Smith 
Dirksen Lausche Thurmond 
Dominick McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Eastland Miller 
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NAYS—49 

Anderson Jackson Muskie 
Bartlett Javits Nelson 
Bass Jordan, N.C. Neuberger 
Bayh Kennedy, Mass. Pastore 
Bible Kennedy, N.Y. Pell 
Burdick Magnuson Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va Mansfield Ribicoff 
Cannon McCarthy Smathers 
Case cGee Sparkman 
Clark McGovern Stennis 
Dou McIntyre Symington 
Pulbright McNamara Talmadge 
Gore Metcalf Tydings 
Harris Mondale Williams, N.J 
Hart Monroney Yarborough 
Hill Montoya 
Inouye Moss 

NOT VOTING—16 
Brewster Johnston Saltonstall 
Church Long, Mo. Tower 
Dodd Long, La. Williams, Del. 
Gruening Morse Young, Ohio 
Hartke Randolph 
Hayden Russell 


So the amendments offered by Mr. 
Prouty and Mr. MurpHy were rejected 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York in the chair). The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
line 14, it is proposed to insert (a)“ after 
“Sec. 16.”. 

On page 18, between lines 18 and 19, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

(b) Section 309(a) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “On and after the 
date any such report is submitted, the Sec- 
retary of Labor shall, at the request of any 
interested committee of the Senate or the 
House of Representatives (or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee of any such com- 
mittee), appear before such committee or 
subcommittee (personally or through his 
representative) to discuss or explain any 
matter which is, or is authorized to be, con- 
tained in such report.” 

(c) Section 309(b) of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “On and after the 
date any such report is submitted, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall, at the request of any interested com- 
mittee of the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives (or any duly authorized sub- 
committee of any such committee), appear 
before such committee or subcommittee (per- 
sonally or through his representative) to 
discuss any matter which is, or is author- 
ized to be, contained in such report.” 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, my 
amendment provides for annual reports 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Secretary of Labor. 
It provides further for the appearance 
before the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, at the committee’s request, 
of the Secretaries or their representatives 
to discuss the matters contained in the 
annual report submitted by them. 

My main concern about the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
is that much remains to be done to make 
the program operate at peak efficiency. 
Our committee has the duty to see that 
this goal is met. In order to do that, 
however, we must be informed and up- 
to-date on the operations of the act. We 
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can do this only through frequent re- 
ports, and, indeed, through discussions 
with the administrators of the program. 

I think it is well to place the language 
of my proposed amendment in the bill 
which we are considering. Certainly we 
can request the Secretaries to appear be- 
fore the committee at any time. But, 
having this proposal in the bill will make 
certain that all parties expect an annual 
hearing on the operations of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. 
In that way, it seems to me, we will as- 
sure the best possible review of an ef- 
fective, efficient manpower development 
and training program. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I would 
hope that the amendment would be 
withdrawn or even defeated on a voice 
vote. The purpose of the amendment is 
to tell the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare of the Senate to do what it 
would do anyway, which is to call the 
Secretary or Labor and the Secretary of 
HEW and ask them about the annual re- 
port which they are required to file. 
That course would be the standard op- 
erating procedure of any standing com- 
mittee of the Senate. I believe my friend 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HLL], who is the chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
will confirm my statement that that has 
been the practice of the committee of 
which he is chairman, as well as of all 
subcommittees thereof for some time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. In my years of service in the 
Senate I have never known the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, or the Secretary of any other De- 
partment of the Government to decline 
to come before the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare when any of those 
Secretaries has been asked to come be- 
fore the committee to report on legis- 
lation or any particular program. 

Mr. CLARK. Is the Senator from Ala- 
bama aware of any legislation in the 
fields in which he is such an outstanding 
expert that has required the Secretaries 
of any of the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment to come before a committee of 
Congress at the request of that commit- 
tee? 

Mr. HILL. By including in his ques- 
tion the limitation of those fields in 
which I am an expert, I am afraid the 
Senator rather narrows the fields in 
which I can answer. But I know of no 
legislation that includes a provision re- 
quiring a Secretary of a Department of 
the Government to come before a com- 
mittee of Congress. From the very be- 
ginning the Secretaries have always come 
whenever a committee wished them to 
appear. If the amendment were adopted, 
there might be an implication that a 
Secretary has not come or will not come. 
There is really no need for the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. I give the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] 
my personal assurance that, so long as I 
am chairman of the subcommittee—and 
I believe I may speak for all other Demo- 
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cratic members of that committee—if the 
Senator from Vermont desires the com- 
mittee to call the Secretary of Labor or 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare before 
the committee, we shall call him. I hope 
with that assurance my friend will be 
willing to withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. I have never doubted 
that my distinguished friend the Senator 
from Pennsylvania would do that. I 
merely wished to bring the question out 
into the open in order that the Secre- 
taries or their representatives might be 
prepared to give us information which is 
so important if we are to understand 
what is going on, in order that we might 
improve the program. With the Sena- 
tor’s assurance, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, the Senator in charge of the bill, 
a question. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator with- 
hold his question until we reach the third 
reading of the bill? 

Mr. JAVITS. My statement and ques- 
tion will be brief. 

Mr. CLARK. Very well. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, I agree with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proury]. 
I am delighted that he was able to ac- 
complish what he has accomplished in 
the assurances that he has received. 

At my request, an amendment was 
adopted by the committee which would 
enable the States to approve contracts 
for the small training programs and 
avoid a great deal of the expense and 
delay of obtaining Federal approval of 
them. Under regulations adopted by the 
Secretaries of Labor and of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the States could ap- 
prove training programs, the cost of 
which would not exceed $75,000, if the 
Secretaries delegated the authority. 
That arrangement seemed to be fine, and 
everyone agreed to it. 

Now I find in the committee report that 
the description of this provision has been 
very considerably watered down to pro- 
vide as follows: 

The recommendation for local approval of 
smaller training programs should not be 
construed as in any way indicating that the 
committee expects all or, necessarily, even 
a substantial proportion of such programs 
approvals to be delegated by the Secretaries. 


It is one thing to give the Secretaries 
the power and authority to make these 
delegations; it is another thing to cut 
it down even further, weakening the lo- 
cal opportunity to act by restrictive lan- 
guage on the part of the committee it- 
self. 

Was this language designed to show 
that the committee did not favor that 
kind of delegation of authority, notwith- 
standing the amendment, or are we go- 
ing to leave it to the Secretaries to do 
it intelligently under rules and regula- 
tions they might make, with encourage- 
ment rather than discouragement, in 
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view of the administrative detail and 
costly delay involved in approving every 
one of these programs? 

Mr. The Senator has cor- 
rectly stated both the intention of the 
administration and the majority of the 
committee. We do not intend to turn 
the administration of the program over 
to the Governors of the various States. 
On the other hand, the $75,000 limita- 
tion was written in at the suggestion of 
the Senator from New York. I believe 
it is a desirable one. It will cut redtape 
and will make it possible to move ahead 
without referring everything back to 
Washington. 

The second paragraph of the report 
was to indicate to the administrators 
that we do not expect them to turn the 
program over to the States. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may we 
have the third reading of the bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any further amendment to be proposed? 
If there is no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill a question for purposes of in- 
formation. 

How many programs are there now 
for the training of the unemployed? 
There is the Manpower Training Act; 
I understand the Appalachia Act con- 
tains a provision for manpower train- 
ing 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Ohio is 
not correct. The Appalachia program 
contains no separate manpower training 
provision. It provides some money for 
education, but it is not manpower train- 
ing money. It provides money to build 
vocational training centers. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How many programs 
now provide for vocational and man- 
power training, in addition to the nor- 
mal training that is given in the schools? 

Mr. CLARK. In my opinion, the best 
and simplest answer that can be given 
to so complex a question is that there are 
two. They are the vocational and tech- 
nical training programs, which are a 
part of the public school systems, and 
are given Federal subsidies under the 
Smith-Hughes Act and the George-Bar- 
den Act; and the Manpower Retraining 
and Development Act, which we are dis- 
cussing this afternoon. Formerly there 
was the Area Redevelopment Act, which 
provided for separate training; but that 
act has now been consolidated, for ad- 
ministrative purposes, with the Man- 
power and Training Act, the extension 
of which is now under consideration. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Does not the Econom- 
ic Opportunity Act provide for the re- 
training of workers? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Ohio 
is technically correct. Perhaps I mis- 
spoke myself. 

The job training programs under the 
Economic Opportunity Act helps train 
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young people for certain menial jobs 
within their communities. They work 
part time for relatively low pay in such 
jobs as assistant librarians and as help- 
ers on recreational fields. There is also 
the camp program—the new youth train- 
ing program in camps. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let us get the total 
number. 

Mr. CLARK. Let us say there are 
four. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The first is the train- 
ing program embodied in the bill under 
consideration. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The second is the 
training program in which help is pro- 
vided for the schools. 

Mr. CLARK. That is a part of the 
public school education system. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Third, the CCC pro- 
gram, under which youths are being sent 
to be trained in outdoor activities. 

Fourth, the Economic Opportunity Act, 
which is managed by Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Virginia says there is a fifth one. 

Mr. CLARK. The junior Senator from 
Virginia is most ingenious. I would be 
happy to know what it is. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is called dis- 
tributive education—training girls to 
serve in department stores. 

Mr. CLARK. That is a part of the 
vocational education program for girls. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I know it is. 

Mr. CLARK. That is not a separate 
category; it is merely for girls instead of 
for boys. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So that the record 
may be clear on this subject, if any Sen- 
ator knows of a fifth program, I wish 
he or she would suggest it. Four pro- 
grams have now been identified for the 
training of youth to meet the complex 
problems of our economic life. I will 
accept that number as the fact. 

Mr. CLARK. If the junior Senator 
from Virginia and the senior Senator 
from Ohio, with their vast imaginations, 
are unable to identify any further pro- 
grams, I am prepared to say there are 
no others. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If there are four, that 
is a good many. I am afraid that mul- 
tiplying or increasing them is not help- 
ful to the basic training our youth ought 
to receive in their schools normally. 

I thank the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania for the information. 

Mr. CLARK. The views of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio on this subject are well 
known. I believe that further com- 
ment is quite unnecessary. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator re- 
ferred to the imagination of the junior 
Senator from Virginia. I am not 
imagining anything when I say that un- 
precedented juvenile delinquency exists. 

Mr.CLARK. The Senator is certainly 
correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If a program were 
proposed to train juveniles in character, 
I would vote for it. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair). The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
Inc], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHNston], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youne], are absent on 
official business, 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Grueninc], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jounston], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youne] would each vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, SAL- 
TONSTALL] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], and the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WILLIAMS] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower], 
and the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 16, 
nays 8, as follows: 


No. 38 Leg.] 
YEAS—76 

Aiken Harris Morton 
Allott Hart Moss 
Anderson Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bartlett Hill Murphy 
Bass Inouye Muskie 
Bayh Jackson Nelson 
Bible Javits Neuberger 
Boggs Jordan, N.C. Pastore 
Brewster Jordan,Idaho Pearson 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass, Pell 
Byrd, W Va Kennedy, N.Y. Prouty 
Cannon Kuchel Proxmire 
Carlson Lausche Ribicoff 
Case Magnuson Scott 
Clark Mansfield Smathers 
Cooper McCarthy Smith 
Cotton McClellan Sparkman 
Dirksen McGee Stennis 
Dominick McGovern Symington 
Douglas McIntyre Talmadge 
Ellender McNamara Tvdings 
Ervin Metcalf Williams, N.J, 
Fannin Miller Yarborough 
Fong Mondale Young, N. Dak. 
Pulbright Monroney 
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NAYS—8 

Byrd, Va. Holland Simpson 
Curtis Thurmond 
Eastland Robertson 

NOT VOTING—16 
Bennett Johnston Saltonstall 
Church Long, Mo. Tower 
Dodd Long, La Williams, Del 
Gruening Morse Young, Ohio 
Hartke Randolph 
Hayden R 


So the bill (S. 974) was passed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion to reconsider 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to query the distinguished 
majority leader as to the schedule for 
the remainder of the day and, if possible, 
for the rest of the week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by my 
distinguished colleague, the minority 
leader, the calendar is pretty clean. 

The two rule XXII resolutions, which 
have been postponed for the time being, 
are on the calendar, and also S. 976, a bill 
in which the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] are interested. There is a pos- 
sible conflict of committee jurisdiction 
which will have to be settled before that 
bill can be taken up. 

The distinguished minority leader and 
I had hoped, and we still hope, that it 
will be possible to introduce a voting 
rights bill tomorrow. But we are not at 
all sure. It is highly possible that it may 
have to go over until Thursday because 
of some technicalities in language and 
other matters which are still being 
worked upon. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the distinguished majority 
leader can say anything more about the 
measures that might be coming up for 
the remainder of the week, the likelihood 
of record votes, and such other informa- 
tion as might be useful to Senators? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. At the moment, I 
can see no record votes. I repeat, the 
calendar is pretty well cleaned up. The 
committees are working very diligently. 
But it would be my belief that if we do 
not introduce the bill on voting rights 
tomorrow, we shall do so on Thursday, 
and very likely there will be a session on 
Thursday. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the President is 
sending down the administration bill 
tomorrow, and because of the possibility 
that it might be possible for us to have 
the bill here, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate adjourns tonight, 
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it stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, as in so 
many cities in our land, a great gather- 
ing, concerned with the tragedy of Selma 
and with similar situations across the 
face of our Nation, met in Louisville, 
Ky., last Sunday afternoon to pay their 
tribute to the sacrifice of the Reverend 
James Reeb, to protest against brutality 
and violence, and to express their sup- 
port for those who seek in Selma and 
elsewhere their constitutional right to 
register and vote. 

More than 3,000 persons, including the 
Governor of Kentucky, the Honorable 
Edward T. Breathitt, and representatives 
of Jefferson County and the city of 
Louisville, took part in the solemn service 
held before the Jefferson County Court- 
house and in the peaceful and dignified 
march to the Federal building. 

The demonstration, sponsored by the 
Louisville Area Council on Race and 
Religion, was held with the cooperation 
of the local governments. Dr. Martin 
M. Perley, Council president, and Rabbi 
of Congregation B'rith Sholom, said: 

In Selma, Ala., citizens of that community 
have been forcibly restrained from approach- 
ing their county courthouse. But we meet 
here not only without restraint but with the 
fullest cooperation of our county govern- 
ment. 


And I believe it can be said truly that 
the presence of Governor Breathitt in- 
dicated the sympathy and support of the 
State government of Kentucky. 

Among those who spoke at the meeting 
were Rabbi Perley; the Reverend A. D. 
Williams King, pastor of Zion Baptist 
Church in Louisville and a brother of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.; the Rev- 
erend William David Brown, pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church; and the 
Reverend Frederick Sampson, pastor of 
the Mount Lebanon Baptist Church. 
Others who participated and who gave 
their prayers were the Most Reverend 
Charles G. Maloney, auxiliary bishop of 
the Louisville Catholic Archdiocese, and 
the Right Reverend C. Gresham Mar- 
mion, bishop of the Louisville Episcopal 
Diocese of Kentucky. It is significant 
that the more than 3,000 people who at- 
tended the meeting represented broadly 
the citizens—both Negro and white— 
and all faiths of Louisville, Ky., and were 
supported by many who came from other 
parts of our State. The march to the 
Federal building was a symbolic act of 
petition to the President of the United 
States and the Congress of the United 
States to join in the enactment of ef- 
fective voting rights legislation that will 
truly enable citizens to register and to 
secure their right to vote. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point the petition. 
It reads: 

We, the citizens of Louisville and Jeffer- 
son County, Ky., shocked by the denial of 
the fundamental American right to vote in 
the State of Alabama and by the brutality 
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employed in the seeking to stop peaceful 
petition for this right, urge you to introduce 
and support vigorously, without delay, nec- 
essary legislation to enable every American 
to register and vote. 


Dr. Perley, president of the Council, 
asked me to come to Louisville to receive 
the petition. I regret that I could not 
do so, but I sent a message saying that 
if it were desired, I would be glad to re- 
ceive the petition here, and that I would 
present it in the Senate and deliver it to 
the Attorney General and to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I am hon- 
ored to do so, and, Mr. President, I ask 
that the petition be received by the clerk 
of the Senate, that its receipt be noted 
in the Journal, and that it be returned 
to me so that I may present the original 
copy of the petition, with the names of 
those who signed it, to the Honorable 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, Attorney 
General of the United States, and to the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt that 
effective voting rights legislation will be 
enacted at this session of the Congress. 
The President has expressed himself in 
his address to the Congress last evening, 
and it is now the constitutional and 
moral duty of the Congress to act. I 
have no doubt that the righteous con- 
cern of the citizens who gathered in 
Louisville last Sunday, and of millions 
like them, will play a part in the action 
of the Congress. I am glad to join with 
them and to support our fellow citizens 
who seek their full constitutional right. 
It is a constitutional and a moral question 
for all of us and for our Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point the remarks of Rabbi Martin M. 
Perley opening the services at the court- 
house. 

I ask also unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp a news 
article by Paul Janensch from the 
March 15 edition of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


There being no objection, the petitition 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


REMARKS OF RABBI MARTIN M. PERLEY 


We, citizens of Louisville and Jefferson 
County, representing all religious faiths, have 
gathered here, on the steps of our county 
courthouse, to express our sense of sorrow 
and shame over the tragic events in Selma, 
Ala., during the past few weeks, marked by 
brutality on the part of the police and cul- 
minating in the death of the Reverend James 
Reeb, a minister who had traveled to Selma 
to give expression to his religious faith which 
calls for justice to every human being. 

There is symbolic significance to the fact 
that this gathering is being held at the 
county courthouse. In Selma, Ala., citizens 
of that community have been forcibly re- 
strained from approaching their county 
courthouse so that they might protest the 
denial of their fundamental right as Amer- 
ican citizens—the right to register and the 
right to vote. We meet here not only with- 
out restraint but with the fullest coopera- 
tion of our county government. 

The Louisville Area Council on Religion 
and Race has taken the initiative in planning 
this service, because it represents the three 
major religious faiths, joined together 
through their official bodies to increase the 
influence of religion in ending all forms of 
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racial discrimination * * * and to give lead- 
ership and encouragement to the members 
of the churches and synagogues who are 
working for racial justice and the restora- 
tion of human dignity. The men and wom- 
en who are in the front lines of the strug- 
gle, now centered in Selma, Ala., must be 
encouraged by the knowledge that the vast 
majority of Americans share their ideals 
and their dreams of justice and equality. 
Ours is a united interfaith community ex- 
pression of concern and sorrow. It is a 
memorial to those who have already given 
their lives in this struggle coupled with the 
prayer that our Federal Government will 
act—promptly, wisely, and unequivocally— 
to enact legislation that will guarantee the 
right to register and the right to vote—not 
only in Alabama but in every community in 
our Nation. 

It is our hope that this service and the 
march that will follow will be a solemn, dig- 
nified, restrained, but yet an unmistakable 
expression of our sadness and shock over the 
events of the immediate past and the deter- 
mination that the injustices that have been 
spotlighted in Alabama will be eradicated 
from the heart of our Nation. 

I now call on all present to bow their heads 
in reverent prayer in memorial of the victims 
of this struggle for freedom and justice. 


THREE THOUSAND MARCHERS BACK RIGHTS 
Drive 


(By Paul Janensch) 


An estimated 3,000 Negroes and whites, 
including Gov. Edward T. Breathitt, staged 
a subdued rally and march in downtown 
Louisville yesterday to express support of 
the civil rights demonstrators in Alabama. 

Dressed in Sunday clothes, they crowded 
in front of the Jefferson County Courthouse 
to hear the Reverend A. D. Williams King 
warn that racial tion was “a sickness 
that kills not only the black man but also 
the white man.” 

Minutes earlier, the crowd had offered a 
silent prayer for the victims of racial 
violence. 

At the close of the rally they walked be- 
hind ministers, priests and rabbis to the 
Federal building in a symbolic demand for 
stronger Federal legislation in the field of 
voters’ rights. 

The orderly 90-minute demonstration, 
sponsored by the Louisville Area Council on 
Religion and Race, was free of incidents. 


PETITIONS CIRCULATED 


The clergymen carried petitions circulated 
at the rally asking for congressional action 
“to enable every American to register and 
vote.” 

These were to be forwarded through Sen- 
ator JOHN SHERMAN Cooper, Republican, of 
Kentucky, to President Johnson and Attor- 
ney General Nicholas Katzenbach. 

Breathitt, walking near the front of the 
long, narrow column of marchers, said he 
was participating “both as a citizen and as 
Governor.” 

“The right to vote is basic and vital to 
everything we believe in in the free world,” 
he said. 

“To maintain our own self-respect and 
the leadership of the free world, we must 
not equivocate on this issue. We must see 
that every citizen has the right to vote.” 

GOVERNOR MADE NO ADDRESS 

The Governor, recognized in the throng, 
was asked to stand with the clergymen at 
the top of the courthouse steps, but he did 
not address the rally. 

Mr. King, pastor of Zion Baptist Church 
in Louisville, exhorted the crowd to “let 
Washington kKnow—let President Johnson 
know—that James Reeb didn’t die in vain.” 
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The Reverend Mr. Reeb, a Boston minis- 
ter, was beaten by four white men on a 
Selma street Tuesday and died 2 days later. 


SEGREGATION A SICKNESS 


With a rolling oratory like that used by 
his brother, Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., 
the Reverend A. D. Williams King called 
racial segregation “a sickness that has found 
its way into the American bloodstream.” 

“We have tried to use sedatives to bring 
temporary ease,” he said, citing civil rights 
bills and Federal court orders. “But we see 
now in the ‘black belt’ of Alabama that the 
sedative is wearing off.” 

Dr. Martin M. Perley, council president and 
rabbi of Congregation B’rith Sholom, said the 
rally on the courthouse steps was of special 
significance. 

“In Selma, Ala., citizens of that community 
have been forcibly restrained from approach- 
ing their county courthouse,” he told the 
crowd. “But we meet here not only without 
restraint but with the fullest cooperation of 
our county government.” 

WILL NOT BE THE LAST 

Rabbi Perley asked for a minute of silent 
prayer in tribute to the minister slain in 
Selma. The stillness that dropped over the 
courthouse steps was broken only by the 
whir of newsreel cameras and the sound of 
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radios in police cars parked on Jefferson 
Street. 

The Reverend William David Brown, pas- 
tor of First Unitarian Church and a friend 
of Mr. Reeb's, said the minister's death “was 
not the first and will not be the last” in the 
civil rights struggle. 

The strongest words came from the Revy- 
erend Frederick Sampson, pastor of Mount 
Lebanon Baptist Church, who quoted a poem 
addressed to whites from a Negro. It ends: 


“You brought me to this country, 
Gentlemen, I’m here to stay.” 


Other clergymen participating were the 
Most Reverend Charles G. Maloney, auxil- 
iary bishop of the Louisville Catholic Arch- 
diocese, and the Right Reverend C. Gresham 
Marmion, bishop of the Louisville Episcopal 
Diocese of Kentucky. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, under the pre- 
vious order, that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 32 minutes p.m.), the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the previous order, 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, March 17, 
1965, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 16, 1965: 
U.S. ATTORNEY 
Robert B. Green, of Oklahoma, to be U.S. 
attorney for the eastern district of Okla- 
homa for the term of 4 years, vice Edwin 
Langley. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate March 16, 1965: 
FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 

Michael Greenebaum, of Illinois, to be a 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 30, 1965. 

Michael Greenebaum, of Illinois, to be & 
member of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
ee the term of 4 years expiring June 
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Francis Scott Key Foundation Wins Free- 
dom Foundations Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Francis Scott Key Memorial Founda- 
tion conducted an intensive campaign 
last year in commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of Francis Scott Key’s com- 
position of “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
which became our national anthem. 
Their efforts were rewarded recently 
when the foundation received the George 
Washington Honor Medal and a cash 
award of $100 from the Freedoms Foun- 
dation. 

C. Lease Bussard of Frederick, Md., 
president of the Francis Scott Key Foun- 
dation, revealed that the award was 
based on a brochure prepared by the 
Key group and entered in the community 
services division of the annual competi- 
tion sponsored by the Freedoms Foun- 
dation. 

According to Mr. Bussard, the brochure 
presented in the competition included 
“all aspects of our work in Frederick. It 
included the organizational structure, 
aims and purposes, newspaper, radio, 
and TV coverage, during our first year 
of operations, medal presentations, and 
efforts of the foundation to develop dur- 
ing the anniversary years great appre- 
ciation of our national anthem and its 
writer, a native son of Frederick. The 
cover of the brochure was designed by 
James Pearl, an area artist, who also 
designed the Key medal which, in addi- 
tion to being the official medallion of the 
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Maryland pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair, is on sale at over 600 loca- 
tions in this and other countries.” 

All Americans should take pride in 
this recognition by the Freedoms Foun- 
dation, and particularly the citizens of 
my home town of Frederick who have 
worked so diligently to bring proper rec- 
ognition to the author of our national 
anthem and to place the name of Francis 
Scott Key in the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans. 


California Industry’s Contribution Toward 
Easing Gold Flow Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Robert F. Six, president of Conti- 
nental Airlines, which has its headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles, Calif., announced 
today that he had signed a letter of in- 
tent to buy 12 Douglas DC-9 twin jet 
airliners and had taken an option for 
another 6 DC-9’s. 

This action by Continental Airlines 
will represent an investment of more 
than $40 million. I would like to point 
out that these are American dollars 
which could have gone overseas if Mr. 
Six and his company had elected to buy 
the chief competitor of the DC-9, the 
British Aircraft Co.’s BAC-111. 

There are many, many factors which 
any airline must consider in placing 
such a large order for any new aircraft. 
Nevertheless, I am confident that one of 


those factors was Continental Airlines’ 
desire to, wherever possible, purchase 
American-built aircraft in order to sup- 
port our President's program to help ease 
the U.S. gold flow problem. 

I am very pleased to bring this action 
by a California-based company to the 
attention of my colleagues. 


St. Patrick’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
glorious feast of St. Patrick, every Irish 
heart rejoices, and even many who can 
claim no drop of Irish blood turn in af- 
fectionate sympathy to the land and peo- 
ple of Ireland, and to Irish friends and 
acquaintances. As a Flannery by birth 
and a Kelly by marriage, I take pride in 
my Irish heritage, and treasure the land 
from which my Irish ancestors came. St, 
Patrick is a saint of the universal Catho- 
lic Church, and the observance of his 
feast is by no means to be confined to 
any narrow national or racial bound- 
aries, but the thought of the great saint 
is necessarily and inextricably associated 
with the thought of the land in which he 
spent most of his life, and the people 
for whom he gave his labors and his 
prayers through so many years. Cath- 
olic Ireland owes her existence to the 
work of her great missionary apostle, 
and honor paid to the saint inevitably 
reflects credit upon the country and its 
people. Today, as Ireland celebrates 
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her national holiday, we feel anew the 
ancient charm of the Emerald Isle, and 
even the least romantic and poetic among 
us hears an echo in his heart of the 
closing lines of A. E.’s beautiful poem, 
“Carrowmore”: 


Oh! the great gates of the mountain have 
opened once again, 

And the sound of song and dancing falls 
upon the ears of men, 

And the land of youth lies gleaming, flushed 
with rainbow light and mirth, 

And the old enchantment lingers in the 
honeyheart of earth. 


Agricultural Economics and Farm 
Programs—Part 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
U.S. farmer faces the future, he 
must know that his livelihood and his 
family’s depends on increasing the 
productiveness of his farm to the fullest 
extent possible. And from all indica- 
tions, he will find this not only possible 
but profitable. 

The increases in production and effi- 
ciency in the use of farm products 
which have contributed to our farm 
problems of the past have by no means 
reached their ultimate. Reports indi- 
cate that the rapid expansion of the fer- 
tilizer industry which has marked the 
immediate past will continue and inten- 
sify in the foreseeable future. This will 
be true because the farmers in the Mid- 
west have not nearly reached the point 
of diminishing returns in the use of fer- 
tilizers, and other techniques of produc- 
tion will continue to improve. 

Tf, as is entirely possible, farmers in 
the corn-producing areas increased their 
use of fertilizer by two-thirds, they 
would probably increase their output by 
one-third. An increase of this percent- 
age in the production of corn could be 
done with a cost of from 40 to 70 cents 
a bushel, which is well below present 
prices. 

The breeding of better varieties of 
corn and other grains will continue to 
improve as will tilling techniques, irriga- 
tion practices, and farm equipment 
design. 

It is estimated that, without further 
reductions in corn acreage, production 
could increase by 30 percent in the next 
5 to 10 years. The potential for increas- 
ing the amounts of harvested grains 
other than corn are of smaller, but still 
significant, magnitudes. 

Should the restrictions on corn acre- 
age be lifted, it would be possible to 
increase production by 60 percent in the 
next decade with average fertilizer costs 
of less than 70 cents a bushel. The total 
production of feed grains without acre- 
age limitations at all could be increased 
by 50 percent. 
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I believe these facts further point up 
the necessity now, and in the future, for 
sound agricultural programs. We have 
not yet reached the end of the road in 
our farm problem. 


St. Patrick’s Day Celebration in Bay City, 
Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, next 
Sunday my hometown of Bay City, 
Mich., will be the scene of one of the 
largest and finest St. Patrick’s Day pa- 
rades in the Midwest. Americans of all 
backgrounds feel a kinship in the spirit 
of the Irish and join with them in cele- 
brating this, the most Irish of an Irish 
holiday. I would like to pause on this 
occasion and call the attention of my 
colleagues to that first St. Patrick’s Day 
parade in Bay City. 

The idea for Bay City’s St. Patrick’s 
Day parade had its birth on a cold Febru- 
ary 9, 1955, as three members of the 
Bay City Lion’s Club were en route to 
their weekly luncheon meeting. The trio 
consisted of James H. Gates, city clerk, C. 
A, Kindermann, and the late John B. 
O’Shea. One of them had read in the 
newspaper of plans for the New York City 
parade of the Irish that year and com- 
mented that since Bay City had so many 
Irish he did not see why our area, too, 
could not have something similar. New 
York City did not have a monopoly on St. 
Patrick’s Day parades. Bay City had a 
sizable Irish population: why not a pa- 
rade? This time, the idea was translated 
into action as long dormant ambitions 
blossomed into a flurry of activity in mid- 
February. 

Men from the newspaper, the radio, 
and the television stations, the fire de- 
partment, and many dyed-in-the-wool 
Trish were quickly enlisted for the occa- 
sion. A queen’s contest was organized 
and a parade committee was picked just 
a month before the event. What began 
as an Irish undertaking quickly turned 
into a city drive as French, German, 
Polish, and other neighbors caught up 
the spirit of St. Patrick. 

Early apprehensions of the few were 
soon drowned by the spirit of festivity. 
Various organizations and businesses 
joined the fray. By parade time, a half- 
dozen bands and more floats, hundreds 
of cars, and over 1,000 marchers awaited 
the signal. 

Over 10,000 people stood and stomped 
in the 20° weather to watch Bay City’s 
first St. Patrick’s Day parade. It was the 
best parade that Bay City had seen in a 
long time. This was a parade to warm 
any Irish heart. And to make others 
wish they were Irishmen, at least for the 
day. 

The Bay City Irish had the only St. 
Patrick’s queen in Michigan and the only 
parade in the State that day. The 
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parade has grown steadily since 1955. 
There is now a St. Patrick’s Day Parade 
Association to plan and conduct the 
parade each year. The event has grown 
larger each year and last year some 
70,000 people turned out to see the Irish 
and would-be-Irish parade through the 
heart of Bay City. 

I expect to leave Washington later 
this week to be in my hometown, and 
O’Cederberg and other Irish-for-a-day 
will join the true sons of the Emerald 
Isle in another mammoth St. Patrick’s 
Day event. 


National Wildlife Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
week, March 14-20 is National Wildlife 
Week, an annual project of the National 
Wildlife Federation to focus attention 
on the broad and pressing conservation 
problems confronting this country. 

Each year since 1938 National Wildlife 
Week has brought to the attention of the 
American people many important con- 
servation problems, including the plight 
of endangered species of wildlife, the im- 
portance of conservation education, the 
wise use of our soils, waters, and wood- 
lots, the dangers of chemical poisons, 
and the need for outdoor recreation for 
the future. 

This year the federation has chosen 
pollution as the theme for this week with 
the slogan “Fight Dirty Water.” Cer- 
tainly this is a subject of vital interest 
and importance to every one of us. With 
the increasing demand for fresh water, 
we will need to reuse our water six times 
by 1980. In just 15 years it is estimated 
that America will need 600 billion gal- 
lons of water each day and by the year 
2000 we will need a trillion gallons daily. 
Unless we can find a cheap way to con- 
vert salt water to fresh, hydrologists tell 
us that our maximum fresh water supply 
will be only 650 billion gallons a day. 
This is why water pollution control is 
one of the most important conservation 
programs in America today, and why we 
should all put the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration’s slogan of “Fight Dirty Water” 
into practice. Wastes from our homes, 
factories, farms, boats, and numerous 
other sources are reducing our supplies 
of usable water. Our city and indus- 
trial water-treatment plants must be 
improved. We need more research to 
discover better methods of treating water 
so it can be reused again and again to 
meet our growing needs. We must seek 
good antipollution laws for our rivers, 
streams, and lakes, and we must insure 
adequate, clean water supplies so neces- 
sary to America’s growth and prosperity. 
Of all our natural resources, clean water 
is the most important and the most vital 
asset to every human being. Without it, 
there would be no life on this planet, and 
there is no synthetic substitute for water. 
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The Sixth Congressional District of 
Maryland, which I represent, is particu- 
larly interested in the National Wildlife 
Federation’s campaign against polluted 
waters, since the Potomac River lies 
totally within our district from the time 
it rises until it reaches Great Falls near 
the border of the District of Columbia. 
Its watershed serves millions of people 
including the Capital City of the United 
States. Its recorded history, begun by 
Capt. John Smith, in the year 1608, is 
a part of the warp and woof of all Ameri- 
can history. 

On Friday of this week I have called a 
Potomac River Conference to be at- 
tended by officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, officials of the States of Mary- 
land, Virginia, and West Virginia, and 
by representatives of various conserva- 
tion, sportsmen’s and other interested 
organizations for the purpose of discuss- 
ing programs of conservation, wildlife 
preservation, and water pollution. 


Office of Community Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
joined in introducing legislation which 
calls for establishment of an Office of 
Community Development in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. 

It is important that we take this time 
to delineate the differences between this 
measure and the President’s proposal for 
a Cabinet-level Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. -I am urging 
the establishment of an office in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment which will coordinate all programs 
that affect the metropolitan centers of 
this Nation. 

The administration, on the other hand, 
has proposed the creation of a new bu- 
reaucracy. The Fresident in his message 
on cities sent to Congress on March 2 
which recommended the new Cabinet- 
level Department stated: 

The new Department will consist of all the 
present programs of HHFA. In addition it 
will be primarily responsible for Federal par- 


ticipation in metropolitan area thinking and 
planning. 

Local and State governments today 
are seeking coordination and assistance 
from the Federal Government. They do 
not want Federal domination. The Of- 
fice of Community Development, as pro- 
posed in this legislation today, would not 
discourage local and State initiative. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1962 the Democrat ad- 
ministration proposed the creation of a 
Cabinet-level Department of Urban Af- 
fairs and Housing. That proposal was 
rejected by the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 264 to 150. 

This year the administration has 
changed the name of the proposed De- 
partment; but the major weaknesses in 
the proposal still exist. 
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For example, there are many Federal 
programs involving our urban and metro- 
politan areas which do not come under 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
A multitude of Federal functions would 
remain where they are now even if Con- 
gress were to approve the administra- 
tion’s request for a new Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. Let 
me cite just a few: 

The Federal highway program affect- 
ing access to municipalities and express- 
ways through cities as well as city streets 
would remain in the Department of 
Commerce. 

Water pollution and sewage disposal 
programs would remain under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare where they are 
now. 

Vocational education funds, social 
security activities, welfare and poverty 
programs, Hill-Burton funds for hos- 
pitals, assistance to schools in federally 
impacted areas, activities designed to 
promote public health—all of these would 
remain right where they are now. 

Mr. Speaker, prior to coming to Con- 
gress over 4 years ago, I had the privilege 
of serving as chairman of the Committee 
on Municipalities in the Kansas Legisla- 
ture for 10 years. I believe I am well 
aware of the complex problems faced by 
metropolitan areas. During my service 
in the U.S. House of Representatives, I 
have worked closely with local and State 
officials on many problems of Federal 
concern. 

The real need as I see it is to provide 
coordination, to offer technical assist- 
ance and counsel from the Federal level 
to local and State officials, 

The proposal I have offered represents 
an economical and practical approach 
toward developing a coordinated na- 
tional policy which will benefit urban 
and metropolitan areas across the United 
States. I urge early and favorable con- 
sideration by the Congress. 


Father Duffy and the Fighting Irish 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
magazine section of the New York Herald 
Tribune of Sunday, March 14, there ap- 
pears an article by Jimmy Breslin en- 
titled “The Earning of the Green.” 

This article indiscriminately heaps 
abuse on Americans of Irish descent. 
While most of us in public life, be we 
Irish or of some other ancestry, are ac- 
customed to fairly heavy doses of criti- 
cism, and while on occasion we may in- 
dividually deserve it, it seems to me that 
articles derogatory to whole segments of 
our population are in extremely bad 
taste and render disservice to our com- 
munity. It is a pity that some of our 
mass media of communication allow 
themselves to be used at times for such 
unworthy purposes. 
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As a American, I am proud of my coun- 
try, but I also respect the heritage of my 
ancestors. I want to ask my colleagues 
to reflect on what all of us in the United 
States owe to the cultures and traditions 
of our forefathers. We would bea poorer 
country, indeed, without this heritage— 
and we demean ourselves when we at- 
tempt to disavow this debt. 

Since I am on this subject, and since 
this is the 16th of March, the eve of the 
feast of St. Patrick, I would like to ex- 
press my personal hope that places like 
Duffy Square will long bear their proud 
names and that we will not forget what 
they stand for. Duffy Square, located in 
that section of New York which is the 
crossroads of the world—42d Street and 
Broadway—is known to millions of 
Americans, And it owes its name to 
Father Duffy, the chaplain of the Old 
69th, the Fighting Irish, also known as 
the Rainbow Division. It may be en- 
lightening for some article writers to go 
back into the history of our Nation and 
learn something about Father Duffy and 
the Fighting Irish. 


Robert H. Goddard: Pioneer to the Stars 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, today has 
been proclaimed Robert Hutchings 
Goddard Day and it is with a deep sense 
of pride and satisfaction that I join 
with the President and my fellow coun- 
trymen in commemorating the historic 
achievements and contributions of this 
pioneering man of science. I am proud 
of Robert Hutchings Goddard, both as 
an American and a citizen of Massachu- 
setts. For it was at Clark University in 
Worcester, Mass., that Robert Goddard 
conducted his pioneering research and, 
indeed, built the first successful liquid 
fueled rocket motor in history. 

Dr. Goddard’s work has come to be 
widely known, as it inevitably would with 
men ever seeking new frontiers and new 
worlds to explore. But it was not always 
so. It is a curious fact that, while Amer- 
icans have pioneered so many of the 
fantastic inventions and developments 
which today we regard as commonplace, 
many of these American geniuses have 
labored in obscurity, poverty, and even 
ridicule during their most productive 
years. 

It is not to our credit that we, as 
Americans, failed to match the wisdom 
and vision of Robert Goddard. For, like 
the Wright brothers, Dr. Goddard found 
more receptive ears in Europe than in 
America. The Wrights took their flying 
machine to France where it was hailed 
for the truly revolutionary device that it 
was, while Americans scoffed and called 
it a contraption and plaything. Robert 
Goddard’s work found a parallel course 
among the Germans. The developments 
in rocketry by the Germans during the 
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Hitler years and World War II provided 
a frightful lesson for us. 

It is regrettable that much of the rec- 
ognition due this great man was not 
forthcoming during his lifetime. It is 
only since his untimely death in 1945 
that many Americans have even heard 
of him. This is no doubt due in large 
measure to the fact that it is only since 
his death that we have been able to grasp 
the universal significance of his discov- 
eries and achievements. For it is only 
within the last decade or so that men 
have begun truly to flex their fingers at 
the stars. We are beginning to see in 
the work of Dr. Robert Goddard the 
means to bring reality to the dreams of 
the ancients. 

It is fitting and proper that we com- 
memorate this man by setting aside a 
day in his name. I proudly join my 
countrymen in commemorating today, 
Tuesday, March 16, as Robert Hutchings 
Goddard Day. 

Last fall, a commemorative postage 
stamp was issued by the U.S. Post Office 
Department in honor of Dr. Goddard. 
During a special ceremony marking that 
event on the campus of Clark University 
in Worcester, on September 27, Post- 
master General John A. Gronouski de- 
livered a notable speech recalling some 
of the achievements of the space age pio- 
neer. I ask leave to include excerpts of 
Mr. Gronouski’s remarks at this point: 


ROBERT H. GODDARD: PIONEER TO THE STARS 


(By Hon. John A. Gronouski, Postmaster 
General, United States of America) 


It is a pleasure to be present on the Clark 
University campus today to take part in this 
ceremony that honors Dr. Robert H. Goddard, 
the man who helped to lift mens’ eyes above 
the horizon. 

Our national heroes invariably are honored 
on our postage stamps—and properly so. 
Less frequently do we honor the quiet men 
of genius. So the Robert H. Goddard com- 
memorative stamp we are issuing is particu- 
larly gratifying to me. I hope this stamp will 
emphasize Dr. Goddard’s place in history: 
Today every adventure in space springs from 
the 214 patents of rockets and rocket appa- 
ratus that were granted to Dr. Goddard be- 
ginning in 1914. These are the bases from 
which the space age evolved. 

In more contemporary history, the late 
President John F. Kennedy, in May 1961, an- 
nounced his decision to move the U.S. space 
program forward. He declared, “Control of 
space will be decided in the next decade. If 
the Soviets control space, they can control 
earth. We cannot run second in this vital 
race.” 

In the little more than 3 years since that 
fateful decision, the United States has com- 
pleted the Mercury program with six suc- 
cessful manned orbital flights, made the 
world’s first successful Venus shot, launched 
the world's first nuclear-powered satellites, 
set up a private corporation to establish a 
communications satellite system, placed more 
than 100 payloads into earth orbit, attained 
the world’s weight-lifting record on a test 
shot, accomplished a photo survey of lunar 
topography. 

Just as in Robert Goddard’s time, however, 
the critics question the value of space ex- 
ploration—and heap scorn on the lunar proj- 
ect. President Johnson has replied: “I do 
not believe that this generation of Americans 
is willing to resign itself to going to bed each 
night by the light of the Communist moon.” 

Here at Clark University you know the 
Goddard story—his birth in Worcester, Octo- 
ber 5, 1882; undergraduate studies at Worces- 
ter Polytechnic; a master’s degree from 
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Clark in 1910; his doctorate a year later. In 
1914, he joined the faculty, and in the physics 
building did his early work in conquering 
space. 

From his Aunt Effie’s farm on March 16, 
1926, Dr. Goddard launched the world’s first 
liquid-propellant rocket. It stood 10 feet 
high, and built up a speed of 60 miles an 
hour, and came back to earth 184 feet away. 
This historic event stands beside a great un- 
dertaking 23 years earlier when Orville Wright 
first coaxed an airplane into the skies above 
Kitty Hawk for 12 seconds. The Wright 
brothers reduced the size of the world; Dr. 
Goddard reduced the size of the universe. 

For his work, Dr. Goddard needed some 
wide open spaces, which he found in the des- 
ert near Roswell, N. Mex. His earlier experi- 
ments had been assisted by small grants from 
the Smithsonian Institution. Then the Gug- 
genheims came to his aid, the result of a 
recommendation by Charles A. Lindbergh, 
and he was able to devote full time to his 
experiments. But progress was interrupted 
by the depression, and Dr. Goddard had to 
close down shop at Roswell and return to 
Clark, 

He was back on the desert in 1934, and the 
culmination of his work there was a rocket 
that made an altitude shot of some 9,000 feet. 
This rocket contained almost all of the fea- 
tures later to appear in the German V-2 
rockets which rained on England. 

This remarkable man died August 10, 1945, 
at the age of 63. Honors and recognition 
came late to Dr. Robert H. Goddard, These 
range from a posthumous Congressional Gold 
Medal of Honor in 1960 to the decision of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency to 
name its new complex of buildings in Green- 
belt, Md., “The Goddard Space Center.” But 
even more eloquent and meaningful honors 
accrue to Dr. Goddard each day at Cape Ken- 
nedy, where the giant rockets point skyward— 
just as he knew they one day would. 


Selma, Ala. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a moment in history when the whole 
Nation and, indeed, the entire world is 
focusing its attention on Selma, Ala. As 
one who personally visited Selma, Ala., 
and who spoke with persons intimately 
involved in the struggle for full and free 
voting opportunity, I am aware of the 
fact that we are not dealing with two 
groups of citizens of different races, 
poised at each other’s throats. 

Within the white community of Selma, 
and of Alabama generally, there are in- 
dividuals who disagree sharply with the 
policies and practices which have served 
to discriminate against Negro citizens. 
There are white citizens in Birmingham 
who have publicly spoken out in favor 
of Negro voting rights. These, indeed, 
are heroes without equal. I think it im- 
portant that those who may read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD bear in mind the 
fact that there are forces within the 
South that cherish the principle of free- 
dom even at personal risk. I have re- 
cently exchanged letters with such a 
group of white citizens in Alabama, and 
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I would like to insert, at this point in the 
Recorp, the text of that exchange: 


Marcu 7, 1965. 

To: The Governor and legislators of Alabama; 
the President of the United States; the 
Congressmen of the United States; the 
mayor and officials of Selma, Ala.; the 
major newspapers of Alabama and the 
United States; the human relations or- 
ganizations of the United States; the 
presidents of the districts and colleges 
of the Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod. 

Subject: Interpretation of March 6, 1965, 
demonstration by 72 Alabama whites in 
Selma. 

Dear SIR: On Saturday, March 6, 1965, 72 
white Alabamians walked to the Dallas Coun- 
ty Courthouse in Selma, Ala., read a state- 
ment protesting voter registration intimida- 
tion, police brutality, and suppression of dis- 
sent, sang “America,” and then returned to 
their starting point holding signs with mes- 
sages like: “Democracy is Government by all 
the People,” “Police Brutality Enslaves Us 
All,” and “Votelessness—Hopelessness.” 

The 72 persons included ministers, teach- 
ers, businessmen, housewives and college 
students from Birmingham, Huntsville, 
Montgomery, Auburn, and Tuscaloosa. 

The big question is: “Why? Why did they 
do it?” 

We would like to interpret what we did: 

1. We wanted to express our outrage at the 
continued denial to register to vote, police 
brutality and suppression of dissent. 

2. We did it via a dramatic demonstration 
because we felt frustrated by the use of let- 
ters and personal conferences with individ- 
uals and realized that deep injustices re- 
quire radical measures before they are re- 
moved. 

8. We hoped to encourage whites in Ala- 
bama to speak and act against the en- 
trenched injustices. 

4. We hoped to bring an end to foot- 
dragging, to the elimination of voter regis- 
tration intimidation in Alabama and to bring 
in Federal assistance if drastic changes are 
not forthcoming immediately. 

5. We intended to reaffirm the position 
that the demonstration technique is a solid, 
American tradition used by responsible, 
thinking citizens. 

6. Although I cannot speak for anyone but 
myself, I know there were many in the group 
who share my Christian motivation, I par- 
ticipated because in the spirit of the in- 
carnation of my Lord I felt constrained to 
identify myself with people who have been 
unjustly treated and to bring about justice— 
out of love for my fellow man, and to show 
forth Christ's love to the world. 

Enclosed is a copy of the statement read 
on the courthouse steps. 

In the interest of “liberty and justice for 
all,” 

JOSEPH ELLWANGER, 
Chairman, Concerned White Citizens of 
Alabama, Birmingham, Ala. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


(Read on the Dallas County Courthouse 
steps in Selma, Ala., March 6, 1965, by Joseph 
Ellwanger, chairman, Concerned White Citi- 
zens of Alabama, Birmingham, Ala.) 

We as white citizens of Alabama have come 
to Selma today to tell the Nation that there 
are white people in Alabama who will speak 
out against the events which have recently 
occurred in this and neighboring counties 
and towns. 

We consider it a shocking injustice that 
there are still counties in Alabama where 
there are no Negroes registered to vote and 
where Negroes have reason to fear the 
hostility and harassment of public officials 
when they do try to register. 

We deem it a tragic retreat from the Ameri- 
can principle of “no taxation without repre- 
sentation” when citizens of Alabama, Negro 
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and white, must undergo a college examina- 
tion to be able to exercise their right as re- 
sponsible, law-abiding taxpaying citizens, to 
vote. 

We are horrified at the brutal way in 
which the police at times have attempted to 
break up peaceful assemblies and demon- 
strations by American citizens who are exer- 
cising their constitutional right to protest 
injustice. And we are shocked at the in- 
human way American citizens of Dallas and 
other counties in Alabama have been treated 
when taken prisoner in the recent demon- 
strations. 

We are sickened by the totalitarian atmos- 
phere of intimidation and fear officials have 
purposefully created and maintained to dis- 
courage lawful assembly and peaceful ex- 
pression of grievances against the existing 
conditions. 

Therefore, as citizens of the United States 
of America and of this State of Alabama we 
do by our presence here affirm our faith in 
the abiding principles upon which our Na- 
tion and our State is founded and for which 
our forefathers died. We are immovable in 
our determination that this be a “Nation 
under God with liberty and justice for all.” 

We urge that the Governor of our State 
and all elected officials—State and local— 
use their power and prestige to see to it that 
all open and subtly intimidation of persons 
seeking to register to vote be removed. 

We request that, since many citizens have 
for so long been given the clear picture that 
they are not wanted in the registrar’s office, 
the State and local officials owe it to these 
citizens systematically to inform them that 
they are welcome and that they are en- 
couraged to register and yote. We ask that 
not only the Federal Government, but our 
own State legislature, go on record against 
the current college test type of registra- 
tion form and favor a simple information 
blank and that assistance be made available 
for white and Negro citizens who are not 
able to fully understand or fill out the form. 

We finally plead for Federal help in terms 
of laws and registrars, if these injustices are 
not removed forthrightly. 

Manch 15, 1965. 
Mr. JOSEPH ELLWANGER, 
Chairman, Concerned White Citizens of 
Alabama, Birmingham, Ala. 

DEAR Mr. ELLWANGER: I have received a 
copy of your open letter and statement of 
purpose to those individuals and groups in- 
terested in the events in Selma, Ala. I 
salute your principles and your courage. 
Such devotion to justice and truth gives the 
lie to any who suggest that the white citi- 
zenry in the Deep South is a monolith of 
savage oppression of fellow citizens. 

I have taken the liberty of inserting a 
copy of your letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp because I think that it provides 
information and inspiration to many who 
will read it. 

Sincerely, 
JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


A Congressman Looks at the Arts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 
Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
social, moral, and esthetic development 
of our country has lagged far behind our 
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advances in science, technology and other 
material endeavors. Democracy de- 
mands wisdom and vision in its citizens 
and we must foster and support a form 
of education designed to make men mas- 
ters of their technology and not its 
unthinking servants. 

I am pleased to see that at long last 
the administration has made definitive 
proposals with respect to the arts. I, 
along with many of my colleagues, have 
suggested a national foundation be es- 
tablished which would concentrate on the 
great branches of man’s scholarly, liter- 
ary, and artistic activity bringing them 
into balance with our efforts in science 
and technology. * 

One of our colleagues, Representative 
JOHN V. Linpsay, of New York, has been 
a leader in this field. Together with 
Representative FrANK THOMPSON, Mr. 
Linpsay succeeded in getting the Arts 
Council bill through the House last year. 
Recently he testified before both the 
Senate and House Committees on the 
subject of the Arts Foundation, and just 
recently, before President Johnson’s 
message on the arts, Mr. LINDSAY pub- 
lished an important article on this whole 
subject of the arts in the March 13 issue 
of the Saturday Review. 

I found this article both interesting 
and enlightening and I would encourage 
my colleagues in the House to read and 
enjoy it as I have. 

The article follows: 

A CONGRESSMAN LOOKS AT THE ARTS 
(By Joun V. Linpsay, U.S. Representative, 
17th District, New York) 

Increasingly it seems to be an accepted 
fact that the arts, and especially the per- 
forming arts, are a “good thing” for the 
community and the country. Four years ago 
Congressman FRANK THOMPSON and I were 
defeated on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in our attempt to put through a 
simple National Arts Council bill—a non- 
money bill that one would have thought 
generally noncontroversial. We were de- 
feated on the grounds that the arts and their 
general condition is no business of any gov- 
ernment. One powerful Congressman de- 
nounced the bill as the opening wedge to- 
ward subsidy of poker games. 

Only 3 years later, however, in 1964, we put 
the National Arts Council bill through the 
House of Representatives by an astonishingly 
large majority. It must also have surprised 
the administration, for it took the Presi- 
dent 6 months to appoint the Council. 

The Council's main job, of course, is to 
make a determination of where we go from 
here. What is the role of Government in the 
arts? Is it possible to create a national goal 
to which the country will aspire? If orga- 
nized society has an obligation to do some- 
thing about the health of its people, or their 
education, cannot the same be said of the 
country’s cultural resources? If the arts 
are one of the central elements of a good 
society and an important part of an indi- 
vidual’s betterment, a source of strength to 
him, his family, and his community, is it 
not true that the health of the arts should 
be of concern to the elected and appointed 
representatives of that society? 


The subject is considered important today 
where it was not 4 years ago. Something 


has happened to the politicians since that 
first unsuccessful foray. I suspect that they 
have been hearing from the housewives in 
their constituencies, who, happily, are be- 
ginning to become as excited about the con- 
dition of the local drama society as they are 
about the price of butter. More than 100 
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bills have been introduced in this 89th Con- 
gress for the purpose of supplying a small 
measure of Federal financial support for the 
arts (unheard of), on a matching basis, to 
States and localities. 

At the recent congressional hearings on 
the subject all kinds of testimony was pre- 
sented in support of a Federal foundation on 
the arts; even Congressmen who would have 
left the floor in dismay 4 years ago were 
now declaring themselves in favor of it. 
Then, too, there has been a spate of State 
arts councils modeled after the pioneers in 
the field—New York, North Carolina, and 
Louisiana. 

Im still wondering, however, exactly 
where we go from here. We are dealing with 
an area so highly personal and individual 
and unorganized (fortunately), so experi- 
mental (again fortunately), and sensitive, 
that one trends cautiously where Govern- 
ment involvement is concerned. But 
granted the sensitive and personal nature of 
creativity, there are nevertheless some nasty 
unsolved problems of bricks and mortar and 
boilerplate that make creativity unneces- 
sarily more difficult. In the performing arts 
especially, all kinds of problems of business 
and administration, taxes and real estate, 
wage scales and other union requirements, 
foreign competition and costs in general are 
involved. There is no reason why these prob- 
lems cannot be lessened, but any progress 
will require a very exact knowledge of the 
industry. 

I have discovered, in researching this sub- 
ject, that knowledge is hard to come by, that 
the discovery of facts and full information is 
most difficult. That is one of the several 
reasons that I am excited by the new Rocke- 
feller panel report, The Performing Arts: 
Problems and Prospects. This was a blue- 
ribbon panel, so good and so responsible that 
I could not mention some of its members 
without calamitous omission; let me only say 
that John D. Rockefeller III, who has given 
luster and strength to the performing arts in 
New York City, was its chairman. 

Fascinating stuff in this report. Did you 
know, for example, that in 1963, of the $10 
billion that was contributed by Americans 
to all charities, 78.6 percent was contributed 
by individuals, as opposed to 8.2 percent by 
foundations, 7.9 percent by wills and last 
testaments, and 5.3 percent by business cor- 
porations? I had begun to think that the 
foundations were the source of all nongov- 
ernmental beneficence in this area. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth,” con- 
cludes the panel. “For arts organizations to 
turn to foundations, large or small, in hope 
that their needs will be swiftly satisfied, is 
almost certain to lead to disappointment.” 
Many of my constituents who have come to 
me for an introduction to a foundation, hop- 
ing for financial support for a worthy artistic 
endeavor, will sadly bear out the point. 

And did you know that of the $7.8 billion 
in individual contributions, more than 50 
percent comes from those with adjusted 
gross incomes below $10,000, and that those 
in the lower income brackets give higher 
proportions of their incomes than all tax- 
payers except those in the very high 
brackets? There have been some shifts in 
recent years that are interesting, too. For 
example, in the 5-year period from 1958 to 
1963, individual giving to charities increased 
by 39 percent, foundation giving by 62 per- 
cent, and bequests by 77 percent, while cor- 
porate contributions rose by only 2 percent, 
despite the fact that over the 5-year period 
corporate income before taxes increased by 
approximately one-third. 

The beneficiaries of these sums are just as 
important to one’s understanding as are the 
sources. In 1963 the $10 billion received 
from all sources, including the $7.8 billion 
from individuals, was distributed as follows: 
religion, 49 percent; education, 17 percent; 
welfare, 15 percent; health, 12 percent; paid 
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into foundations, 4 percent; and all other, 
including civic and cultural, 3 percent. 

Lest anyone still think that we are in good 
shape, however, one need only take a look at 
a few other figures. The average salary in 
orchestras in the United States ranges from 
$2,000 to $9,000. Actor's Equity estimated 
in a survey taken for the years 1957-58 that 
of nearly 7,000 members of its association 
employed as performers, the average actor’s 
annual income approximated $2,000. Clearly, 
salaries have advanced since those years, but 
they remain indecently low. They are, 
however, still ahead of salaries in the dance, 
where it is estimated that $3,000 to $3,500 a 
year is the average income for a professional 
dancer (and he would be fortunate if this 
were steady from year to year). A prima 
ballerina can today hope for little more than 
$10,000 a year. The prodigious cost of the 
opera is well known. The outpouring of 
money for 1964-65 for the New York Metro- 
politan Opera was over $9 million, and the 
end is not in sight. 

Cost is, of course, the continuing crisis 
for all of the performing arts. The theater 
is the only one that has survived as a com- 
mercial enterprise and has been thought 
capable of self-support, and yet about 75 
percent of all Broadway productions fail to 
make money, and Broadway’s output has 
dwindled from an average of 142 productions 
per year during the thirties to a mere 63 in 
1963-64. No new theater has been built 
on Broadway since 1938. 

There is, of course, the cultural explosion 
that one hears is going on in the small towns 
of America. The Rockefeller Bros. panel 
report finds that it is real and good and 
healthy, but it concludes that the explosion 
is largely amateur, It needs professionalism 
and management and money if there is to be 
a higher appreciation and a wider under- 
standing and enjoyment of the performing 
arts at their best. 

The Rockefeller Bros. panel makes the 
finding that one of the shortages has been 
information itself. This report.supplies a 
good deal of information that has been lack- 
ing and for that reason alone is worthy of 
wide notice. 

The final conclusion of the distinguished 
panelists is that even though so much new 
interest in the performing arts has been 
shown in America, it is surprising and shock- 
ing that the lag in artistic excellence and 
the commitment of our people to its better- 
ment remains so great, There are increas- 
ing initiatives by universities, communities, 
choral groups, and amateur und 
and there are great efforts by foundations 
and men and women of wonderful good will 
in every community who give of themselves 
and their resources for the construction of a 
local music, drama, or dance center. But 
still there is a colossal gap between what 
there is and what there should be. 

What can be done about it? The panelists 
find that the energy must come from every 
direction. Most especially it must come from 
private sources and private initiatives. And 
it must come from States and municipalities, 
which must do much more than they have 
been willing to do to date. Lastly, the Fed- 
eral Government has a limited but important 
role to play; this role will include financial 
giving, preferably on a matching basis, and 
tax relief. At all times, of course, the in- 
dependence of the arts, their freedom of 
choice and decision, must be maintained. 
And there is the rub. But it can be done; 
it’s been done elsewhere and there's no rea- 
son why it can't be done here. 

With great increases in leisure time, and 
pressure on all sides to make room for an 
expanding population, it seems more impor- 
tant than ever to take a look at the needs 
of the inner man, his outward well-being 
having been generally accepted as a social 
goal. 
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It is almost trite to suggest that the mark 
of a civilization is the state of its culture, 
but unless the point is carefully understood 
there will be no advance, It seems beyond 
further doubt that society cannot ignore its 
cultural well-being any more than it can 
the condition of its health or education. 
Any course of conduct to the contrary is 
sheer folly and will show up as such by the 
example of other civilizations and countries, 
to our ultimate shock and loss. Therefore 
it is incumbent upon us to get on with the 
job; to beef up our municipal, State, and 
local art centers and advisory councils; to 
give proper national recognition by appropri- 
ate and additional national legislation; to 
strip away the tax, real estate, and other 
barriers that stand in the way of artistic 
growth; to advance our copyright laws and 
other protections for creative artists and au- 
thors; to encourage our schools and colleges 
to begin early and complete training in the 
performing arts; and to encourage and make 
possible the widest possible enjoyment of 
the performing arts in every community. 


Tribute to Pascoag Council, Knights of 
Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address which I delivered at the 64th an- 
niversary dinner of the Pascoag Council, 
Knights of Columbus, on January 30, 
1965: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE JOHN E. 
FOGARTY 


Those of us who are being honored here to- 
night are deeply grateful, not only for this 
occasion but even more for the privilege of 
having had 25 years of association with this 
great. Pascoag Council, which tonight marks 
its 64th anniversary of continuous service to 
God and country. I know that for myself, I 
can honestly say that I count my member- 
ship in Pascoag Council as one of the most 
rewarding experiences of my life. Member- 
ship in the Knights of Columbus is some- 
thing more than belonging to a social club. 
It means a dedication to high principles and 
an association with men who take seriously 
the obligations of their Catholic faith and 
their citizenship in this great Nation. 

Looking back over the years the members 
of our organization can take justifiable pride 
in their contributions to this community and 
to the church in Rhode Island. Looking back 
over the years, we can also thank God that a 
new feeling of good will has come into the 
hearts and minds of many so that old ethnic 
and group prejudices are passing away. 
Looking to the future, we can have con- 
fidence that the Columbian spirit will con- 
tinue its good work among us. 

As Catholics and as Americans we have 
always found inspiration in the name of 
Columbus. That great explorer and naviga- 
tor is for each one of us Knights an out- 
standing example of the kind of Christian 
courage needed in the world today. Stand- 
ing on his tiny ship, sustained by his faith 
in God, he faced the enormous, unknown 
dangers of the ocean that lay before him. 
More than that, he did not even have the 
consolation of loyal shipmates. Faced with 
discouragement and mutiny in his crew, he 
continued to believe in his cause and in the 
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ability of the human mind to master the 
problems and the mysteries of nature. The 
spirit of Columbus was bigger than all the 
power of the Atlantic Ocean, which he con- 
quered. The faith of Columbus was stronger 
than all the ignorance and fear of those who 
surrounded him with doubts and discourage- 
ment. The manhood of Columbus was equal 
to the size of the job he set himself to do. 
Above his head, painted on the spread main- 
sail of his ship, was the conquering Sign of 
the Cross. And by that Sign he conquered 
the obstacles on his ocean voyage. He was 
worthy of his name—Christopher, the Christ- 
bearer. For he brought not only the light of 
civilization but also the light of Christian 
faith to the new world of America. 

Like Columbus, we live in a time of dis- 
covery and exploration—a time that is filled 
with all the excitement, the anxiety, the 
danger, and the promise of the world of 
science, In our own country we face enor- 
mous new possibilities of hope and progress 
in overcoming the ancient problems of 
poverty, ignorance and prejudice. In the 
life of the church, too, we see that this is 
an era when men of faith are exploring how 
they may break down the barriers of mis- 
understanding, so that all who follow the 
teachings of Christ may be united. 

So too, we see that this is a time when 
both clergy and laity are exploring new ways 
in which they may cooperate for the purpose 
of advancing the kingdom of God among 
all men of good will. Inspired by the great 
example of Pope John XXIII, and guided by 
his outstanding insights into the social and 
religious problems of the 20th century, we 
are called upon to explore our own respon- 
sibilities as Catholic laymen in general and 
as Knights of Columbus in particular. 

Now a single day does not go by without 
its news of some advance in our exploration 
of outer space or in our discovery of the cause 
and cure of disease. The vast universe which 
was first opened up to our knowledge by the 
telescope is quite as much the realm of the 
modern scientific explorer as is the world of 
tiny organisms revealed to us through the 
microscope. And in the field of mental 
health, we continue to penetrate into the 
deep world of the mind and of man’s inner 
life. We are approaching important break- 
throughs in the conquest of such diseases as 
cancer as scientists pursue viruslike par- 
ticles with atomic equipment that was once 
being used only for military purposes. 

There is no doubt that the exploring and 
adventurous spirit symbolized by Columbus 
is very much alive in our world today. In 
scientific work we see the most spectacular 
examples of what this spirit ean accomplish. 
But as Pope Pius XII pointed out in one of 
his memorable Christmas messages, there is 
a depressing contradiction in the modern 
world between what we have been able to do 
in conquering the problems of our physical 
environment and what we have not been 
able to do in dealing with the problems 
of society and international peace. As our 
beloved late President Kennedy so often and 
so forcefully stated, it is clearly wrong that 
in a land of great wealth, there are so many 
who live in great poverty. And it is equally 
wrong that in an age of such great medi- 
cal knowledge, there should be so many 
sick who do not benefit from it. When we 
think of the educational resources of this 
great country and realize how many of our 
youth do not now receive the kind of educa- 
tion they need to make their way in the 
modern world, we must also recognize a chal- 
lenge that is quite as important as any of- 
fered to us by outer space. In fact, if we 
do not solve the problem of giving equal 
educational opportunities to all our youth 
we will fall behind in the exploration of 
space and be unable to meet most of the 
great issues which confront us in our times. 

As Catholics and as Americans, the Knights 
of Columbus have always been very much 
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interested in the progress of education. 
The work of the Knights which made pos- 
sible the microfilming of the priceless treas- 
ures of the Vatican Library for St. Louis Uni- 
versity is an outstanding example of this 
very interest. I think it is worthy of very 
special mention and of particular personal 
interest and justifiable pride for us to recall 
that Rhode Island's own James W, McCor- 
mick, of Narragansett council, in Westerly 
was a member of the supreme board of di- 
rectors at this time. Jim McCormick played 
an active role in the supreme board’s deci- 
sion to microfilm the priceless and invalu- 
able Vatican documents. 

This action is one of the many monu- 
ments to the memory of this outstanding 
number of our order who was recently called 
to his eternal reward and whose funeral 
took place just 2 weeks ago today. So also 
are the thousands of people who have made 
use of the correspondence courses in the 
Catholic religion that have been sponsored 
through the generosity of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus all over America. Indeed, we may 
justly claim that the decline of religious 
prejudice in this country has been in no 
small measure the result of this very im- 
portant educational activity. 

I personally believe that the key to the 
solution of most of the great social prob- 
lems of our times lies with education. This 
belief is an essential part of the Catholic 
religion as I understand it, for Christ him- 
self said: “And you shall know the truth; 
and the truth shall make you free.” Educa- 
tion means learning the truth about our- 
selves and our world. Without such knowl- 
edge we cannot be free men and women. 
Just take the problem of automation in in- 
dustry. Workers who have not learned the 
skills required cannot hope to find or to fill 
jobs in modern industry. Labor that re- 
quires no skills is fast becoming a thing of 
the past. And with automation, there is 
more leisure time. Those who have not 
learned how to use their leisure in person- 
ally satisfying and constructive ways will be 
more and more lost in the world of tomorrow. 
Furthermore, both the problem of poverty 
and the problem of the various prejudices 
which afflict this Nation may be said to have 
their deepest roots in ignorance. Conse- 
quently, the war on poverty, the struggle for 
equal opportunity, and other issues, like the 
fight against juvenile delinquency, cannot 
be won unless our educational problems are 
solved, 

In the past, the efforts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do its part in improving the 
educational opportunities of all our people 
have been frustrated partly because of con- 
fusions arising from debates about rela- 
tions between church and state. Now I be- 
lieve that we are beginning to see a new 
consensus of American opinion which views 
our schools not as agents of the State or 
agents of the church but as agents of our 
democratic, free society. 

In this free society we live as one people 
under God, but we express our religious 
values in various ways, exercising our demo- 
cratic rights to the freedom of our consci- 
ences. This is as it should be, and American 
Catholics would not have it otherwise, as the 
action of our American bishops at the last 
session of the Vatican Council made it plain 
to see. We believe, as Father John Courtney 
Murray, S.J. has said, in “the validity of re- 
ligious freedom as a human right of man to- 
day.” And our schools, as the agents of 
American society, should reflect in their di- 
versity those religious values which are ex- 
pressed in the free life of our American so- 
ciety. None of our people should be sub- 
jected to the injustice of competing with 
their own tax money in order to make this 
possible. 

The educational aid proposals which will 
be considered in the present Congress offer 
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hope that we have finally found a way to give 
Federal aid to all of our varied schools with- 
out becoming imbroiled in arguments about 
church and state. For many years, I have 
felt that such aid should be made available 
to families and to the individual students. 
That is why I have promoted legislation to 
give tax relief for educational expenses. 

Now that we see aid to education as a part 
of the war on poverty, now that poverty- 
impacted areas are seen as the special areas 
in need of improved educational services, 
there is hope that textbooks and other educa- 
tional materials can be made available on an 
equitable basis to children in public and non- 
public schools. This help should, as I see 
it, at least become available to all children 
in the areas of greatest economic need, 

Under the proposed program for aid to 
education, we are no longer dealing with the 
idea of large grants to the States to strength- 
en public educational systems, mainly by 
construction and increases in salaries. Title 
2 of the bill would allot Federal money in 
proportion to each State’s total school en- 
rollment. Such money must be spent in 
accordance with a State plan which would 
provide assurance that, to the extent au- 
thorized by law, textbooks and other ma- 
terials would be provided on an equitable 
basis to children in public and nonpublic 
schools that satisfy the State’s compulsory 
education laws. Title 3 calls for supple- 
mentary educational centers and services to 
make available the results of educational re- 
search, such as remedial reading, counseling, 
testing programs, educational television, 
teaching machines, and taped lessons. Proj- 
ect grants for these services would be made 
to representative groups in local school dis- 
tricts, and these groups would include all 
interested agencies, such as parochial schools 
and public libraries. 

The last Congress passed a bill granting 
substantial aid to all colleges and universi- 
ties, and the present program calls for uni- 
versity grants for educational research, work- 
study programs, and further student finan- 
cial aid in the form of scholarships. 

As . Frederick G. Hochwalt of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
has said, the President is calling for co- 
operation between the Nation’s public and 
private schools. That is a principle which 
we in the Knights of Columbus should sup- 
port and promote. And I can assure you 
that I will do everything in my power to see 
to it that as this legislation goes through 
Congress the ways in which nonpublic school 
children and their families can benefit from 
it are expanded and fully clarified. 

In 1964 the several States spent about $30 
billion on education. In the same year, 
Congress appropriated about $6 billion for 
all Federal education programs. This dif- 
ferential will probably continue, for Amer- 
ican education is, and should be, primarily 
a State and local enterprise, as well as an 
independent and private one. The practical 
job of achieving equal educational opportu- 
nities for all children must necessarily be 
done on the State and local levels. 

But if the Federal Government is a minor 
partner in American education, it should 
recognize and carry out its responsibilities 
in this area in the most efficient manner 
possible. That is why I have proposed to 
the President that we should have a Federal 
Department of Education headed by a Sec- 
retary of Education with Cabinet rank. The 
future of our young people is too important 
for anything less, Let's show the world 
that we in America value education for its 
true importance by giving it a voice of au- 
thority in the top echelon of the executive 
branch of our Government. Let's stop mak- 
ing education look like a second-rate con- 
cern by relegating it to a second-rate status 
in our governmental structure. 

Brother Knights, I earnestly believe that 
in this matter of education, as in everything 
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which touches the public welfare, the Cath- 
olle layman has an opportunity to respond 
to the call of the church for an active laity. 
The mission of the church concerns the wel- 
fare of all. It is for every person who lives 
in the community whether Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Jew, or member of no religion. And 
the mission of the church is to every human 
activity. It is in our worldly responsibili- 
ties—in our jobs and in our family life— 
that we of the laity can best participate in 
the mission of Christianity. We must study 
and heed the teaching of the great social 
encyclicals. We must be guided by those 
wise words of Pope Pius XII to the Second 
World Congress of the Lay Apostolate: “To- 
day more than ever, laymen must cooperate 
in all forms of the apostolate, especially by 
making the Christian spirit penetrate all 
family, social, economic, and political life.” 

And what is the Christian spirit if it is 
not the spirit of redemptive charity, the 
spirit which, like that of Columbus, dares 
the unknown and ventures courageously to 
widen the horizons of life for all mankind? 
Living in that spirit we will be true Knights 
of Columbus, true Catholics, and men whom 
posterity will remember as true Christo- 
phers—true bearers of Christ. Such men 
are the greatest need of the world today. 
And I count it an honor to be numbered 
among you here tonight, 


Mail-Order Guns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 16, 1965 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, there is 
urgent need for enactment of legislation 
which would effectively curb the inter- 
state shipment and sale of firearms to 
irresponsible or incapable persons. Too 
often, juveniles, felons, or others have 
been able to obtain mail-order rifles or 
revolvers which are used to commit acts 
of violence, or which accidentally have 
caused deaths or serious injuries. 

No man has done more to call atten- 
tion to the need for corrective legisla- 
tion than the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. DoD]. Senator Dopp has intro- 
duced in both the 88th and the 89th Con- 
gresses bills designed to limit unlawful 
traffic in guns, and he has written and 
spoken extensively on this subject. 

The March 1965 issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal includes an article by Sen- 
ator Dopp which tells in dramatic terms 
the dangers presently confronting our 
society in the absence of adequate con- 
trol over the purchase and shipment of 
deadly weapons. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this excellent analysis be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: . 
MAIL-ORDER Guns: A SENATOR BATTLES To 

STEM THE DEADLY TR 
(By Senator THOMas J. DODD) 

The United States in 1965 is a nation in 
which deadly weapons are easily available 
and ineffectively controlled. Not only that, 
but our country is the major retail market 


for the new and used guns of the entire 
civilized world. 
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This vast arsenal includes millions of 
cheaply made, small-caliber foreign pistols, 
almost all of the rifles and handguns that 
armed both sides in World War II, and much 
of that war’s heavier armaments, including 
bazookas, antitank weapons, and machine- 


ns, 

Most of the traffic in these weapons is by 
mail order, and in the United States there 
is little to prevent or regulate it. Abroad, 
Japan bars handguns to all but police. Strict 
registration of weapons is required in Can- 
ada, Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, 
Sweden, Belgium, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Denmark, Austria, Rumania, Spain, and In- 
dia. In our country the people’s right to 
bear arms is guaranteed not only by the 
Federal Constitution but by the constitu- 
tions of 35 States. Furthermore, United 
States firearms laws are less stringent than 
those of most civilized countries. There are 
only nine States that require a permit or its 
equivalent to purchase firearms. 

To complicate matters further, the Iron 
Curtain countries are becoming a major 
source of mail-order weapons. This was dis- 
covered recently when a company actually 
applied to the State Department for a permit 
to import the Soviet bloc’s entire supply of 
World War II small arms—enough to put 
several weapons into the hands of each of 
the 2 million persons who the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health says are walking the 
streets in dire need of psychiatric treatment. 

When the import attempt was blocked by 
our Government, a central repository was 
set up in Bulgaria, to which the Commu- 
nists are now shipping all of their surplus 
military weapons. Subsequently, dummy 
corporations were established in Western 
Europe to handle the sale of these weapons 
in smaller, less conspicuous quantities, and 
the United States became a dumping ground 
for them too. 

All of these weapons—and the total now 
includes those from the slave world as well 
as those from the free world—are being 
peddled in America to anyone who has the 
price, and the price is often surprisingly low. 
The advertising for such deadly items is an 
eye opener. 

“Submachinegun for Father’s Day?” asks 
one; “.32 automatic,” says another, Now 
within the grasp of everyone. The moment 
you've been longing for. Give those cheap, 
fake, crude imitations a well-deserved snivel- 
ing sneer—give those inflated prices the 
horse-laugh of the century. Order yours 
this very day. Tens of thousands in stock 
so be sure to order all you need on the very 
first go-around.” Price: $29.95. 

Or “Seaport’s war-surplus bonanza. Anti- 
tank rifles $99.85. Now you can get that 
maneating jackrabbit with the first shot (or 
even near miss) with this fantastically ac- 
curate semiautomatic weapon. This super- 
power Finnish 20-mm. antitank rifle is 
mounted on special sleds so that you can 
drag it anywhere in any weather. The ulti- 
mate in big bore perfection, guaranteed NRA 
very good or better. Only $99.95 complete 
with wooden case, tool and repair kit, muz- 
zle cover, eight extra magazines, four maga- 
zine carrying cases.” 

Our committee files are filled with hun- 
dreds of similar advertisements. The con- 
tent of these ads gives a clear picture of the 
type of mentality to which the gun shippers 
are trying to appeal. 

Millions of weapons are sold by mail order 
in complete defiance of local and State gun 
laws. The procedure is simple. A magazine 
or newspaper advertisement is answered 
through the mail and the gun is shipped to 
the purchaser by common carrier. This is 
the way to buy a gun secretly, whether you 
are a teenager, and don’t want your parents 
to know, or a felon, and don’t want the police 
to know. The anonymity of the mails and 
a common carrier circumvents local and State 
laws designed to keep guns out of the hands 
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of juveniles, felons, drug addicts, psychotics, 
and assassins, 

There has been a large traffic in mail-order 
guns to these people. Some indication of 
the scope of the problem is offered by the 
last FBI Uniform Crime Report, which re- 
vealed the fact that there was a gun-murder 
every 2 hours in this country in 1963. But 
local police have no way of knowing whether 
a convicted burglar or murderer has pur- 
chased a gun through the mails. And even 
if the violator is caught, it is next to im- 
possible for the police to prosecute the mail- 
order house that sold it to him. The firm 
is usually in another State, and therefore 
outside of local police jurisdiction. 

For example, a high-powered pistol was 
taken from a felon on the streets of Wash- 
ington, D.C. The man had a record of as- 
sault and drunkenness convictions five pages 
long, but successful prosecution of the mail- 
order firm that sold him the gun was out 
of the question. That particular pistol sold 
for only $14.95, and its owner bought it 
through the mails because he could not legal- 
ly purchase it in the District of Columbia, 
A large proportion of mail-order gun cus- 
tomers are just this sort of person. Our in- 
vestigation showed that at least 25 percent 
of the mail-order sales of concealable weap- 
ons into metropolitan areas were to persons 
with police records, barred from purchasing 
a Weapon locally. 

The prices of such guns are exceptionally 
low. Some cost only $5 or $6, plus shipping 
costs—and the price usually includes a hol- 
ster and a box of ammunition. It is the low 
cost of these weapons that appeals to teen- 
age delinquents. Why fool around with a 
homemade zip gun when you can easily ob- 
tain the real thing for the price of a phono- 
graph record? It was the increased arrests 
of juveniles carrying these weapons and 
using them in assaults that first called at- 
tention to this problem. 

The files of the Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee contain records of children 10 and 11 
years old who have ordered and received de- 
livery of mail-order guns, With the sav- 
ings from their piggy banks and the ability 
to fill out a simple form, they have bought 
guns that were on a par with those used by 
their local police departments, and in some 
cases superior. 

It was with these things in mind that 
the subcommittee, early in 1961, began a de- 
tailed investigation of the mail-order gun 
business. From the very beginning we drew 
upon the vast knowledge and resources of the 
Nation's gun industry; organized sportsmen’s 
groups, such as the National Rifle Association 
and the National Shooting Sports Founda- 
tion; law-enforcement organizations; the 
Justice and Treasury Departments and oth- 
ers who could make a significant contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problem. In short, 
I sought and received the help of those, legit- 
imately involved with firearms, who were 
most affected by the gunrunners’ inroads into 
the industry. 

We examined the facts methodically and 
prepared a profile of a multimillion-dollar 
gunrunning operation that has provided a 
mother lode of pistols, rifles, bazookas, anti- 
tank guns, knives, sabers, ammunition, and 
bombs, a readymade arsenal for extremists 
of all kinds—the Minutemen, the Black Mus- 
lims, the Rangers, and the sick and twisted 
of the Nation. 

On January 29, 1963, we opened our pub- 
lic hearings, and the American people had 
their first glimpse of this traffic. 

Ten months later, three of the firms we 
pinpointed during these hearings were to 
play important roles in the crime of the 
century—the assassination of the President 
of the United States. 

Successive subcommittee hearings during 
1963 outlined the activities of these three 
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mail-order houses. The first was Seaport 
Traders, a firm operating out of Los Angeles, 
Calif, We traced a .38-caliber revolver that 
was sent to a 16-year-old boy who used it to 
kill his 14-year-old friend. We revealed how 
this gun came through the mails to an 
immature, disturbed youth who had falsified 
his age. Subccommittee investigators who 
interrogated Mr. George Rose, the owner of 
Seaport Traders, testified that he said, “I 
didn't break the law, did I? If they have the 
money, I sell them the gun.” 

This weapon was identical to the one that 
Seaport Traders sold to Lee Harvey Oswald 
on March 20, 1963; the gun he used to kill 
Officer Tippit. 

Next we turned the spotlight on the case 
of a man who decided to rob the Lehigh 
Valley Trust Co., of Allentown, Pa. Knowing 
that under Pennsylvania's Uniform Firearms 
Act he would have to report any over-the- 
counter gun purchase to the local police, 
he used the anonymity of the mails and 
ordered his gun from Klein’s Sporting 
Goods in Chicago, III. 

One month later, Lee Harvey Oswald cov- 
ered his identity in a smiliar manner and 
ordered, from this same firm, the Italian 
Carcano with which he murdered President 
Kennedy. 

Another of the major Los Angeles mall- 
order gun dealers is Martin B. Retting, presi- 
dent of Weapons, Inc. According to Chicago 
police, 27 percent of the weapons Retting 
sent to Chicago customers in 1961, 1962, and 
1963, were sent to persons with criminal 
records. Chicago requires a permit to buy a 
gun, but Mr. Retting sold 2,964 guns to peo- 
ple who had no such permits. He also pro- 
duces, in Japan, a telescopic “sniperscope” 
which he imports into the United States and 
sells by mail order. 

One of Mr. Retting’s sniperscopes, sold to 
Klein's Sporting Goods, was attached to the 
gun with which Lee Harvey Oswald 
murdered President Kennedy and severely 
wounded Governor Connally. 

The result of more than 2 years of effort 
by the subcommittee and the legitimate ele- 
ments of the gun industry was a piece of 
legislation I proposed to Congess on August 
2, 1963, It became known as Senate bill 1975. 

The bill, designed to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act, would: 

1. Prevent the shipment in interstate com- 
merce and delivery by common carrier of 
mail-order firearms to persons under the 
age of 18. 

2. Increase the fee for a federally required 
dealer's license from $1 to $10. 

3. Require that an applicant for a Federal 
dealer's license be at least 21 years old. 

4. Provide that manufacturers and dealers 
give common and contract carriers written 
notice that firearms are being shipped. 

5. Provide that a purchaser of a mall- 
order gun enclose, with his purchase order, 
a notarized affidavit establishing his bona 
fide age, name, address, felony convictions 
and the fact that he has complied with local 
and State firearm laws. This was a key 
provision. 

Later, the bill was amended to cover all 
firearms, regardless of shape, size, or descrip- 
tion, and to require that the purchaser's 
affidavit must contain the name and address 
of the principal law-enforcement official in 
his community. The amendment would also 
require the seller to forward, by registered 
letter, a copy of the purchaser’s affidavit and 
a description of the gun to the law-enforce- 
ment official named in the affidavit. 

It is a fair and reasonable bill that has the 
official support of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation and all the principals in the gun 
industry. It was supported, and indeed 
sought, by law-enforcement groups at all 
levels. 

The public, fearful of this arsenal being 
shoveled out to juveniles, troublemakers, 
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drug addicts and convicts gave strong sup- 
port to the proposal. My mail reflected that. 

After its introduction, however, the bill 
came under heavy fire. Pressure against it 
and, indeed, against any legislation that ap- 
pears to pose a threat to the right “to keep 
and bear arms” guaranteed in the second 
amendment to the Constitution, came from: 

A sizable number of the estimated 
20,000,000 hunters and trapshooters in the 
United States; the Minutemen, an anti- 
Communist guerrilla organization, claiming 
25,000 members and obtaining much of its 
armament through members who are also 
members of the National Rifle Association; 
publications serving the gun industry; 
sportsmen and gun enthusiasts; a number of 
wildlife groups that are linked in one way or 
another with the gun industry. 

Politically influential sportsmen; a small 
but loud and well-organized minority con- 
sisting of legitimate sportsmen; decent peo- 
ple who were misled and misinformed; 
crackpots and vigilantes; and the hard core— 
those with a vested interest in gunrunning. 

The extremists (some of whom said I and 
the committee were Communist dupes), and 
a group of lobbyists with their own financial 
interests at heart, campaigned to discredit 
the law. 

To date, their efforts have succeeded, and 
the mail-order gun bill has still not become 
law. 

One hundred and twelve days after I in- 
troduced this law, the crime of the century 
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was committed in Dallas, Tex., with a mail- 
order gun. An hour later Oswald committed 
a second murder, this time with another 
mail-order gun. Both guns were purchased 
under cover of a false name and a false ad- 
dress by a known malcontent with a long 
history of emotional instability. Oswald 
was a man who had been discharged from 
the Marine Corps because of his quirks; who 
had twice attempted to give up his birthright 
as an American citizen; who could not hold 
a job, and was under investigation by the 
FBI. Yet, under the laws of this country, 
he could purchase deadly weapons as easily 
as tickets to a ball game. 

The law I proposed to keep guns out of 
the hands of the Oswalds of the world has yet 
to be adopted. The gunrunners and lobby- 
ists have had their day. By distorting the 
issue, confusing the public about the intent 
of the bill and contriving emotional but il- 
logical interpretations of the Bill of Rights, 
the gunrunners have maintained their wide- 
open American market for untold millions of 
the world’s surplus guns. 

On January 6 of this year, I reintroduced 
my original bill, now known as Senate bill 
14, I will ask the 89th Congress for the au- 
thority to conduct a deep investigation of 
the entire firearms problem. I will look for 
answers to such questions as: 

Why is the United States the dumping 
ground for 75 percent of the world’s sur- 
plus military weapons? 
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Why is there such a flood of surplus 
Soviet-bloc military weapons being peddled 
via the mail-order route in the United 
States? 

Why are extremist groups able to obtain 
free ammunition under the Federal Govern- 
ment’s program to support civilian interest 
in marksmanship? 

In addition, I intend to identify and ex- 
pose activities of the powerful lobbyists who 
have stopped gun legislation from being 
passed in every Congress. 

We are planning a detailed inquiry into 
the activities of the major firms which im- 
port foreign weapons into the United States; 
and an investigation of the mail-order firms 
which traffic in these weapons in violation 
of State laws. 

I am sure the Congress will give us the 
tools to expose this situation and that, at 
length, Congress will act to remedy it. 

The American people will not forget the 
assassination of President Kennedy with a 
weapon fraudulently obtained through the 
mails, nor can they forget needless tragedies 
that they read about every day, inflicted by 
the millions of mail-order weapons that are 
sold each year to all comers, sight unseen, 

The bill that I propose is only a beginning. 
It must be followed by appropriate laws and 
regulations in our States and in our com- 
munities. 

It is time for a sane, civilized approach to 
the control of firearms in this country. 

It is time for America to wake up. 
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The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father—eternal, sure, and still 
omnipotent, even when to us on this 
mortal stage the world we have known 
seems falling to pieces: We come to the 
dawning of each new day conscious of 
impending trends and ominous events 
which may shape the future and fix the 
destiny of teeming multitudes whose an- 
guished insistence for more abundant life 
is like the sound of angry waters. 

In such a time, to the councils of the 
Republic’s leaders, whose words and acts 
are fraught with such awesome respon- 
sibility, give wisdom above and beyond 
their fallible judgments, we beseech Thee, 

Amid all the distractions of the baffling 
days in which our lot is cast, keep our 
hearts childlike and trustful, free from 
feverish fright and corroding cynicism, 
so that the gates to the realm of unend- 
ing wonder, closed to the merely clever 
and conceited, may be opened unto us 
as we go unafraid on our way, attended 
by the vision splendid of a redeemed 
earth. 

In the Redeemer’s name we ask it. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
March 16, 1965, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting 
nominations, were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS ` 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Permanent Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
and the Subcommittee on Parks and Rec- 
reation of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs were authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Finance be 
authorized to meet while the Senate is 
in session today. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider executive business. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Armin H. Meyer, of Illinois, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career min- 
ister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Iran. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Dwight J. Porter, of Nebraska, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
the Republic of Lebanon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Walter M. Kotschnig, of Maryland, to 
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be the Representative of the United 
States of America to the 21st session of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Andrew F. Brimmer, of Pennsylvania, 
to be an Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Mary Gardiner Jones, of New York, to 
be a Federal Trade Commissioner for the 
unexpired term of 7 years from Septem- 
ber 26, 1959, to which office she was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to say a 
word about the nomination of Mary 
Gardiner Jones, of New York, to be a 
Federal Trade Commissioner. Mary 
Gardiner Jones is a very distinguished 
New York lawyer, and one of the women 
whom the President said he would ap- 
point to office in seeking to bring gifted 
women into our Government. I would 
class Mary Gardiner Jones among the 
finest of our women who practice the 
profession of law in the United States. 
I know the people of New York will feel 
as I do in congratulating her upon her 
nomination being confirmed for this 
very high office. We look forward with 
great expectation to an outstanding rec- 
ord from her based upon her capacity, 
ability, and integrity. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nom- 
inations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


US. COAST GUARD 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast Guard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions in the Coast Guard be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 1547. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Nick Patellis; and 

S. 1548. A bill for the relief of Dr. Edward 
J. H. Nathaniel, his wife, Doris R. Nathaniel, 
and their children, Ranjit E. J. Nathaniel 
and Virgil E. C. Nathaniel; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (by request): 

S. 1549. A bill to empower the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association to deal in con- 
ventional and other mortgages and to pro- 
vide otherwise for its further development as 
a secondary market facility; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Sparkman when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1550. A bill to amend section 14 of the 
Natural Gas Act; 

S. 1551. A bill to amend section 12 of the 
Natural Gas Act with respect to the issu- 
ance of securities for the construction, ac- 
quisition, or operation of pipeline facilities; 

S. 1552. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act with respect to the importation and ex- 
portation of natural gas; 

8.1553. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to authorize the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to prescribe safety requirements for 
natural gas companies; and 

S. 1554. A bill to amend subsection (b) of 
section 214 and subsection (c)(1) of section 
222 of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, in order to substitute the Secre- 
tary of Defense (rather than the Secretaries 
of the Army and Navy) as the person en- 
titled to receive official notice of the filing 
of certain applications in the common car- 
rier service; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
Mexx, Mr. Hart, Mr. MORTON, and 
Mr. Hruska) (by request): 

S. 1555. A bill to extend for 1 year the date 
on which the National Commission on Food 
Marketing shall make a final report to the 
President and to the Congress and to pro- 
vide necessary authorization of appropria- 
tions for such Commission; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ROBERTSON (by request) : 

S. 1556. A bill to authorize the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System to 
delegate certain of its functions, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1557. A bill to amend the Federal Re- 
serve Act to enable Federal Reserve banks 
to invest in certain obligations of foreign 
governments; and 

S. 1558. A bill to amend section 22(g) of 
the Federal Reserve Act relating to loans to 
executive officers by member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. ROBERTSON when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

S. 1559. A bill to amend the Federal Re- 
serve Act in order to enable the Federal Re- 
serve banks to extend credit to member banks 
and others in accordance with current eco- 
nomic conditions, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ROBERTSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 1560. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to protect the President of the 
United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, members of the Cabinet, and 
Members of the Congress, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 1561. A bill providing that the 12th day 
of October in each year shall be designated 
as Columbus Day, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MILLER when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. MILLER (for himself and Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER) : 

S. 1562. A bill to amend the act of July 
26, 1956, to authorize the Muscatine Bridge 
Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near the city of Muscatine, Iowa, and 
the town of Drury, III.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MILLER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 1563. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, relating to price 
support for milk and butterfat, to encourage 
consumption of dairy products, particularly 
butter, by payments on manufacturing milk 
and cream, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on ‘Agriculture and Forestry. 


FINANCING OF HOUSING 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to empower the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association to deal in conventional 
and other mortgages and to provide 
otherwise for its further development as 
a secondary market facility. This bill is 
similar to, but is intended to supersede 
S. 787, a bill having the same purpose, 
which I introduced, by request, on Janu- 
ary 27, 1965. The bill that I now intro- 
duce, again by request, has been drafted 
with full regard for certain changes 
made in the law by the Housing Act of 
1964. It also contains several technical 
refinements that are not in S. 787. 

For many years I have had a special 
interest in legislation related to the fi- 
nancing of housing. It is a matter of 
concern to me that the mortgage market 
facilities we have at the present time are 
not adequately organized for meeting the 
mortgage credit requirements of a grow- 
ing population, especially the expected 
requirements during the approaching 
decade of the seventies when over 2 mil- 
lion new homes a year will be needed. 

The Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation provides effective secondary mar- 
ket services for FHA-insured and VA- 
guaranteed mortgages, but there is no 
Similar organization for conventional 
mortgages. Conventional mortgages are 
used in the financing of more than two 
out of every three homes purchased. The 
fact is, however, that conventional mort- 
gages are regarded as unliquid. 
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Mortgage funds would flow more 
evenly between capital surplus and 
capital shortage areas, and there would 
be far less variation in borrowing costs, 
if conventional mortgages could be 
readily sold in the general secondary 
mortgage market. The existing lack of 
salability of these mortgages would un- 
doubtedly be remedied if a secondary 
market organization such as FNMA 
were to provide a degree of secondary 
market services, and were concurrently 
to encourage increased uniformity in 
mortgage forms, procedures, property 
appraisal methods and standards, and in 
methods for determining the acceptable 
credit standing of mortgagors. It is not 
to be expected, nor would it be necessary, 
that changes toward such uniformity be 
accomplished immediately or simultane- 
ously. Assuming a start could be made 
at this time, however, they could be grad- 
ually evolved as constructive changes 
occur in thinking, local practices, State 
statutes, and regulations. 

FNMA has proven its skill as a sec- 
ondary market facility under widely 
varying market conditions. Its opera- 
tions have been highly effective in pro- 
viding liquidity for mortgage invest- 
ments, especially in tight money periods 
when it has made substantial amounts of 
mortgage funds available in capital 
shortage areas. Its past performances 
and more than 27 years of experience in- 
dicate that it would be able to provide 
effective secondary market services to all 
segments of the industry in the general 
secondary market for all types of mort- 
gages, if the Congress empowered it to 
do so. 

Also, as in the case of FNMA’s present 
secondary market operations for FHA- 
insured and VA-guaranteed mortgages, 
such services would be financed almost 
entirely without Treasury funds. In 
this connection it should be noted that 
FNMA is a fully self-supporting mixed- 
ownership corporation, having more 
than $91 million of common stock in the 
hands of some 9,000 private shareholders. 
Under its regular secondary market 
operations, needed funds are obtained 
through the sale to private investors of 
its corporate obligations which are not 
Government guaranteed. On the in- 
come from those operations it pays a 
full Federal corporate income tax equiv- 
alent. The taxpayment for the fiscal 
year 1964 amounted to $13 million, and 
cumulatively for the past 10 fiscal years 
such taxpayments have amounted to 
more than $113 million. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill and a summary of its pro- 
visions be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIB- 
IcoFF in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the text of the bill 
and the summary will be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as requested by the Senator from 
Alabama. 

The bill (S. 1549) to empower the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association to 
deal in conventional and other mort- 
gages and to provide otherwise for its 
further development as a secondary 
market facility, introduced by Mr. 
SPARKMAN (by request), was received, 
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read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 302(b) of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association Charter Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

„(b) (1) For the purposes set forth in para- 
graph (a) of section 301 and subject to the 
limitations and restrictions of this title, the 
Association is authorized under section 304, 
pursuant to commitments or otherwise, to 
purchase, lend on the security of, service, 
sell, or otherwise deal in any mortgages 
which are insured or guaranteed as provided 
in subsection (b) (3) of this section, or which 
are insured or guaranteed by an underwriter 
and under a contract generally acceptable 
to private institutional mortgage investors 
(as determined by the Association), or which, 
although neither insured nor guaranteed, 
are of a quality generally acceptable to pri- 
vate institutional mortgage investors and 
otherwise meet generally the standards of 
the Association in its other operations under 
section 304: Provided, That the Association 
shall not purchase mortgages which are not 
insured or guaranteed as provided in sub- 
section (b) (3) of this section and as to which 
the outstanding principal balances exceed 
80 per centum of the appraised value of the 
properties covered thereby unless payment of 
such excess amount is insured or guaranteed 
by an underwriter and under a contract gen- 
erally acceptable to private institutional 
mortgage investors. 

“(2) For the purposes set forth in para- 
graphs (b) and (c), respectively, of section 
301 and subject to the limitations and re- 
strictions of this title, the Association is 
authorized under sections 305 and 306, pur- 
suant to commitments or otherwise, to pur- 
chase, service, sell, or otherwise deal in any 
mortgages which are insured or guaranteed 
as provided in subsection (b)(3) of this 
section: Provided, That the Association shall 
not purchase any mortgages offered by, or 
covering property held by, a State or mu- 
nicipality or instrumentalities thereof; or 
under section 305, (i) at a price which ex- 
ceeds 100 per centum of the unpaid princi- 
pal amount thereof at the time of purchase, 
with adjustments for interest and any com- 
parable items, or (11) if the original principal 
obligation of the mortgage exceeds $17,500 
for each family residence or dwelling unit 
covered thereby, excepting mortgages in- 
sured under section 220 or title VIII of the 
National Housing Act, or insured under sec- 
tion 213 of such Act and covering property 
located in an urban renewal area, or any 
mortgages covering property located in 
Alaska, Guam, or Hawail. 

“(3) For the purposes of this title, the 
terms ‘mortgages,’ ‘home mortgages,’ and 
‘first mortgages’ shall be inclusive of any 
mortgages or other obligations insured or 
guaranteed under the National Housing Act, 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
chapter 37 of title 38, United States Code, 
or other Federal law.” 


The summary presented by Mr. SPARK- 

man is as follows: 
Summary or S. 1549 

The purpose of this bill is to empower the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
(FNMA) to deal in conventional and other 
mortgages and to provide otherwise for its 
further development as a secondary market 
facility. That purpose would be accom- 
plished by revising section 302(b) of the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association Charter 
Act so as to enlarge somewhat the scope of 
FNMA’s operations. As so revised, section 
302 (b) would effect the changes indicated 
below. 


March 17, 1965 


Subsection (b) (1) would authorize FNMA, 
under its regular secondary market opera- 
tions which are almost entirely privately fi- 
nanced, to purchase, lend on the security 
of, and otherwise deal in conventional mort- 
gages which do not exceed 80 percent of the 
appraised value of the security. The same 
would be true of the mortgages when the 
loan-value ratio does exceed 80 percent, but 
only if the excess is covered by suitable mort- 
gage insurance of an acceptable private 
insurer. The Association would also be au- 
thorized to deal in federally insured or guar- 
anteed types of loans other than FHA-insured 
and VA-guaranteed, e.g., such loans insured 
by the Farmers Home Administration. Also, 
as to the secondary market operations, cer- 
tain existing operating restrictions would be 
eliminated as not being appropriately appli- 
cable to a privately financed activity in- 
tended to serve the broad general secondary 
market for mortgages. These are the pro- 
hibitions against purchasing mortgages at a 
price (without regard to yield) exceeding 
par (100), and against purchasing mortgages 
offered by, or covering property held by, gov- 
ernmental instrumentalities. 

As to FNMA’s special assistance functions 
and its management and liquidating func- 
tions, which are in the main Treasury fi- 
nanced, subsection (b)(2) would have the 
effect of repealing the existing prohibition 
against the acquisition of mortgages from 
Federal instrumentalities, in order to pro- 
vide for possible future centralization of 
Government mortgage ownership and man- 
agement; present law already provides an im- 
portant exception, in that mortgages can be 
acquired from the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency and its constituents under 
FNMA’s management and liquidating func- 
tions. The bill would retain the restriction 
in existing law against acquisitions of mort- 
gages from States and their instrumentali- 
ties; and, as to the special assistance func- 
tions, the prohibition against purchasing 
mortgages at a price exceeding par (100), 
and the $17,500 per-family-residence or 
dwelling-unit ceiling on mortgages eligible 
for purchase (as to which the bill does not 
change several exceptions provided by exist- 
ing law). If and to the extent approved by 
the President of the United States, the sub- 
section would authorize the Association 
under its special assistance functions to deal 
in the types of obligations permitted under 
the secondary market operations other than 
privately insured and conventional mort- 
gages. 

Uniformity of FNMA’s operations as to fed- 
erally underwritten mortgages is furthered 
by subsection (b)(3), which defines the 
scope to include, as noted above, not only 
FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed loans but 
also those insured or guaranteed under other 
Federal law. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 14 OF 
NATURAL GAS ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend section 14 of the 
Natural Gas Act. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor a let- 
ter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, requesting the pro- 
posed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1550) to amend section 14 
of the Natural Gas Act, introduced by 
Mr. Macnuson, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


March 17, 1965 


The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1965. 
Draft bill to amend subsection 14(a) of the 
Natural Gas Act—broadened informa- 
tional authority. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
President, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Transmitted herewith 
for the consideration of the appropriate com- 
mittee are 20 copies of a draft bill to amend 
subsection 14(a) of the Natural Gas Act to 
provide the Commission with broad author- 
ity to gather information concerning the 
operations of the natural gas industry, and 
to publish and disseminate appropriate in- 
formation thereon for the benefit of consum- 
ers, interested agencies, and the industry 
itself. To achieve this objective, identical 
bills were introduced in the 88th Congress, 
S. 1463 and H.R. 5867. 

The Commission is presently authorized 
under section 14 of the Natural Gas Act to 
make any investigation found necessary or 
proper in support of its regulatory jurisdic- 
tion, or to obtain information as a basis for 
legislative recommendations to the Congress. 
The proposal would extend the information- 
gathering authority of the Commission over 
the natural gas industry to cover all transac- 
tions involving natural gas whether or not 
they are subject to the Commission's regula- 
tory jurisdiction. This is the kind of au- 
thority the Commission now exercises with 
great benefit to all segments of the electric 
power industry under section 311 of the Fed- 
eral Power Act. Given comparable authority 
on the gas side the Commission can provide 
a broad informational service in the public 
interest without expanding its regulatory 
authority. 

When Congress adopted the Federal Power 
Act in 1935, it conferred on the Commission 
regulatory jurisdiction primarily over the in- 
terstate wholesale aspects of the electric 
power industry but at the same time in sec- 
tion 311 provided for comprehensive infor- 
mational authority over the electric power 
industry as a whole. The Senate committee 
report on the bill (S. Rept. 621, 74th Cong.) 
in discussing section 311 emphasized that 
“there should be the fullest possible infor- 
mation available at all times regarding any 
industry that has a monopoly in the supply 
of a basic necessity. Only the Federal Gov- 
ernment can secure this information.” 

In adopting the Natural Gas Act 3 years 
later, a similar provision was not included. 
There is no reported explanation for this 
differentiation, but we may speculate that it 
resulted from the fact that at the time of 
the statute's enactment, the natural gas in- 
dustry had not yet grown into a major na- 
tionwide fuel supply system. Thus, the 
need for comprehensive industry data other 
than that necessary for the Commission’s 
immediate regulatory sphere was not then 
apparent. Since that time, the natural gas 
industry has grown into one of the major 
industries of the Nation, and natural gas is 
used in almost every State of the Union. The 
natural gas industry provides heat for ap- 
proximately one-half of the homes of the 
country and supplies one-third of our na- 
tional energy requirements. The need for 
detailed and continuing information con- 
cerning the basic resource, and about the in- 
dustry which produces and markets it, is 
therefore now equally compelling with the 
need for electric energy information. More- 
over, as the committee of the Congress 
pointed out in 1935, only the Federal Gov- 
ernment can secure the complete informa- 
tion. 

The end purpose, of course, would be to 
publish and disseminate appropriate in- 
formation about the natural gas industry 
which would be of use and benefit to con- 
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sumers, interested agencies of Federal, State, 
and local government, nongovernmental 
agencies, and the gas industry itself. One 
such effort would be the annual Commission 
publication of typical retail gas bills of 
residents in cities of 2,500 or more popula- 
tion, comparable to the Commission’s pub- 
lication of typical electric bills. In addi- 
tion, with the total informational picture 
from production to ultimate distribution 
at its command, the Commission would be 
enabled to publish useful composite annual 
reports covering customer and sales sum- 
maries and physical plant information in a 
variety of classifications, such as by pro- 
duction, transmission, distribution, or stor- 
age functions. On a monthly basis the Com- 
mission could usefully produce summaries 
by regions or areas on sales and peak de- 
mand, and intermittently should be in a 
position to make certain forecasts of peak 
requirements and capacity additions. 

This information would be useful not 
only to the Federal Power Commission in 
the course of regulation, but as well to the 
State commissions in performing their in- 
formational and regulatory work, to indus- 
try in stimulating improvements in perform- 
ance at the technological and managerial 
levels, to the defense agencies in their plan- 
ning for defense emergencies, and to Congress 
and the public generally in keeping informed 
on the state of the natural gas industry. 

The sole intention is to widen the Com- 
mission’s role in the gathering and dissemi- 
nation of information. There is no inten- 
tion that this bill would otherwise expand 
the present responsibilities of the Commis- 
sion, and the bill is carefully limited in this 
respect. Moreover, if the Commission’s ex- 
perience in collecting and using electric 
energy data is any criterion, we envision no 
difficulty in compliance by, or hardship up- 
on, those who would be expected to report. 
As in that field, the necessary forms would 
be prepared and supplied by the Commission, 
and the publishing of data would normally 
be in the form of composites, compilations, 
and summaries. 

The Commission would, of course, make 
use whenever possible of material published 
by trade associations and others, and the 
bill so provides in the interest of avoiding 
duplicate effort and expense. The trade data 
in itself, however, cannot be a substitute 
for comprehensive and objective reporting by 
a Government agency which is empowered to 
obtain the necessary information. 

Commissioner O’Connor disagrees with sec- 
tion 14(a) (2) of the proposed legislation in- 
sofar as it envisions ordering the submission 
of financial data with respect to the non- 
jurisdictional activities of natural gas pro- 
ducers. It is his view that the scope of sec- 
tion 14(a)(2) as regards producers should 
remain identical with that of the current 
section 14(a) which grants adequate au- 
thority, where necessary to obtain informa- 
tion concerning all jurisdictional activities. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
the proposal is in accord with the program 
of the President, and we urge its adoption. 

Respectfully, 
JOSEPH C. SWIDLER, 
Chairman. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 12 OF 
NATURAL GAS ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend section 12 of 
the Natural Gas Act with respect to the 
issuance of securities for the construc- 
tion, acquisition or operation of pipeline 
facilities. I ask unanimous consent that 
a letter from the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, requesting the 
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proposed legislation, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1551) to amend section 12 
of the Natural Gas Act with respect to 
the issuance of securities for the con- 
struction, acquisition or operation of 
pipeline facilities, introduced by Mr. 
Macnuson, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The letter, presented by Mr. Macnu- 
SON, is as follows: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1965. 
The Honorable Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
President, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: We are submi 
herewith a proposed amendment to section 
12 of the Natural Gas Act which would give 
the Federal Power Commission jurisdiction 
over the issuance and sale of securities by 
interstate natural gas pipeline companies. 
Natural gas pipeline company financing is 
not now subject to Federal regulation, ex- 
cept for a few companies subject to the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, nor 
is there effective State supervision of pipe- 
line security issues. Hence, most securities 
of the large interstate pipeline companies 
are issued and sold without any regulatory 
approval. The text of the proposed draft bill 
is identical with that of S. 1700 and H.R. 6790 
which were introduced in the 88th Co: i 

The requested legislation would give the 
Commission substantially the same author- 
ity over pipeline company securities that 
Congress conferred upon it in section 204 of 
the Federal Power Act, 16 U.S.C. 824c, with 
respect to interstate electric companies. 

The proposed amendment would apply 
only to the interstate natural gas pipeline 
companies engaged in the transportation and 
sale of natural gas in interstate commerce or 
to persons who would become such a pipeline 
upon the receipt of a certificate and propose 
to issue securities to finace the pipeline’s 
construction. 

The bill would not apply to the so-called 
independent producers, who produce or 
gather and engage in sale but not in trans- 
portation of natural gas in interstate com- 
merce. For the large independent producers 
natural gas production is typically but a 
small fraction of their total business activi- 
ties and most of their investment funds are 
self-generated. In the case of the small inde- 
pendent producers financing by issuance of 
securities is also comparatively insignificant. 
The Commission would be given discretion 
to restrict further the scope of its super- 
vision by exempting persons whose p: 
activities are not subject to regulation under 
the Natural Gas Act. 

The legislation would enable the Commis- 
sion to eliminate financing practices which 
could affect adversely the raising of capital 
by the pipelines at reasonable cost, including 
review of provisions in bond indentures 
which affect the cost of money such as lim- 
itations on ability to refinance. In connec- 
tion with the raising of capital, the Com- 
mission would be in a position to require the 
pipelines to sell securities by competitive 
bidding rather than by private negotiation, 
which is the usual practice today. From ex- 
perience with the sales of electric utility 
securities, pursuant to competitive bidding 
rules of the Commission under the Federal 
Power Act and of the SEC under the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act, it seems clear 
that, in general, competitive bidding for is- 
sues of pipeline bonds would result in a 
lower cost of money both by discouraging 
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monopoly in underwriting by a few invest- 
ment bankers and by reductions in under- 
writers’ fees. By putting the pipeline debt 
issues into public offering, competitive bid- 
ding would provide a broader market for 
them and a more widespread holding of such 
securities, which would have a stabilizing 
effect on bond prices. 

Authority over pipeline company securities 
issues would also materially assist the Com- 
mission in discharging its responsibilities 
to natural gas consumers. Under existing 
law the Commission has no means of assur- 
ing that the pipelines maintain well-balanced 
capital structures and equity-debt ratios 
which can significantly affect rate of return, 
income taxes, and resultant customer rates. 
The proposed legislation would enable the 
Commission to assure a sound financial 
structure for the pipelines. 

The continuing growth of the interstate 
pipelines gives added urgency to the pro- 
posed amendment of section 12 of the Nat- 
ural Gas Act, and we recommend its enact- 
ment. 

Commissioner O’Connor has asked me to 
note his opposition to the proposal on two 
grounds, First, it is his view that the abuses 
which necessitated conferring similar juris- 
diction over securities of the investor-owned 
segment of the electric power industry have 
not been found in the natural gas trans- 
mission industry. He therefore sees no need 
for the legislation, and would regard the ex- 
isting case law and accounting regulations as 
adequate to assure that abuses will not occur. 
Second, he believes that the proposed amend- 
ment would overturn traditional financing 
methods which, in his view, enabled the 
natural gas transmission industry to grow at 
an unprecedented rate and helped prevent 
the abuses that formerly prevailed in the 
electric power industry. 

Respectfully, 
JOSEPH C, SwIDLER, 
Chairman. 
Enclosure No. 5931. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS ACT 
WITH RESPECT TO IMPORTATION 
AND EXPORTATION OF NATURAL 
GAS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act with respect to the importation and 
exportation of natural gas. I ask unan- 
imous consent that a letter from the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, requesting the proposed legis- 
lation, be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1552) to amend the Nat- 
ural Gas Act with respect to the impor- 
tation and exportation of natural gas, 
introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter, presented by Mr. Macnu- 
son, is as follows: 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1965. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 


President, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Prestpent: There is transmitted 
herewith for the consideration of the appro- 
priate committee 20 copies of a draft bill 
which would amend section 2(7) of the Nat- 
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ural Gas Act to enlarge the definition of 
“interstate commerce” to include commerce 
across the international boundaries of the 
country. The effect would be to give the 
Commission the same control over the trans- 
portation and sale of natural gas in foreign 
commerce as it now has over transportation 
and sale in interstate commerce. Bills in- 
corporating this recommendation were in- 
troduced into the 88th Congress (S. 1844 and 
H.R. 7286). 

Section 1 of the Natural Gas Act declares 
that Federal regulation of the transportation 
and sale of natural gas in both interstate and 
foreign commerce is necessary in the public 
interest; and, section 3 of the act provides 
that Commission approval is required for 
any export of gas to a foreign country as well 
as for imports into this country. However, 
a 1948 decision of the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, Border Pipeline Co. 
v. Federal Power Commission, 171 F. 2d 
149, held that the Commission did not have 
certification jurisdiction over the construc- 
tion of pipeline facilities to be used to export 
natural gas. The present authority to ap- 
prove exports and imports clearly does not 
give the Commission the degree of control 
over rates and the construction of facilities 
which would exist if sections 4, 5, and 7 of 
the act were applicable to such transactions. 

There are compelling reasons for closing 
this gap in the Commission's jurisdiction. 
Natural gas import and export transactions 
with Canada and Mexico are increasing. 
These transactions substantially affect the 
gas supply for the interstate markets. The 
facilities and services of the importing and 
exporting companies are important elements 
of the natural gas industry, and can be effec- 
tively regulated only by Federal action co- 
ordinated with Federal regulation of the in- 
terstate movement and sale of natural gas 
within the United States. 

Both foreign and interstate commerce in 
natural gas affect the public interest. Ac- 
cordingly, we ask the Congress to amend the 
Natural Gas Act so that the same degree of 
regulatory control applies to foreign com- 
merce in natural gas as presently applies to 
its interstate transportation and sale for re- 
sale. 

Respectfully, 
JOSEPH C. SWIDLER, 
Chairman. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS ACT, 
RELATING TO SAFETY REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR NATURAL GAS COM- 
PANIES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act to authorize the Federal Power Com- 
mission to prescribe safety requirements 
for natural gas companies. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a letter from the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, requesting the proposed legislation, 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1553) to amend the Natural 
Gas Act to authorize the Federal Power 
Commission to prescribe safety require- 
ments for natural gas companies, in- 
troduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
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The letter, presented by Mr. MAGNUSON, 
is as follows: 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., February 24, 1965. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I transmit herewith 
for the consideration of the appropriate com- 
mittee 20 copies of a draft bill to amend sec- 
tion 7 of the Natural Gas Act by adding a 
new subsection authorizing the Commission 
to prescribe safety standards for the con- 
struction and operation of interstate natural 
gas pipelines. Similar bills were before the 
87th Congress (S. 1600; H.R. 6960) . 

During the past 15 years the natural gas 
industry has built thousands of miles of 
large-diameter pipeline. Much of this mile- 
age operates under pressures of 800 pounds 
or more per square inch, is in populated 
areas, and could constitute a threat to public 
safety unless constructed and maintained in 
accordance with high standards of safety. 

The present proposal does not suggest that 
the industry is not adequately discharging its 
obligation to protect the public against the 
dangers inherent in the operation of natural 
gas pipelines. Indeed, the self-interest of the 
pipeline companies, as well as their obliga- 
tion to the public, has made safety in opera- 
tion a matter of importance for them. The 
industry's safety record to date is a good one. 
Unfortunately, however, because of the diver- 
sity of State action or inaction, there are no 
uniform standards. A number of States have 
adopted rules or regulations applying the code 
of the American Standards Association, some 
with modifications, but the majority of the 
States have not provided for any comprehen- 
sive safety regulation of the high-pressure 
pipelines. 

The Natural Gas Act is silent on the mat- 
ter of conferring safety jurisdiction on the 
Commission, in contrast to the regulatory 
statutes governing a number of other regu- 
lated industries, such as civil aviation, rail 
and motor carriage, and atomic energy. 
These statutes, like the Natural Gas Act, 
authorize agency certification or licensing 
of operations, but also deal specifically with 
safety considerations. With the enormous 
growth of the interstate network of pipelines 
since adoption of the Natural Gas Act in 
1938, and in the absence of adequate and 
uniform State laws, every practicable step 
should now be taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment to protect the public from the inherent 
dangers associated with high-pressure pipe- 
lines. 

Under the proposed authorization, the 
Commission would be in a position to pre- 
scribe a uniform, mandatory safety code for 
the interstate pipelines. In this regard, the 
setting of standards is the primary and im- 
mediate object of the legislation. The leg- 
islation and the contemplated regulations 
do not propose to displace or alter the pri- 
mary obligation devolving upon each oper- 
ator to provide for the protection of the 
public. Furthermore, the Commission is not 
seeking inspection and policing authority, a 
task which would involve considerable addi- 
tional personnel and money. It is the Com- 
mission’s belief that the pipeline companies 
have acted responsibly in matters of safety, 
and that the use of simple reporting re- 
quirements should produce an adequate 
check on compliance with the Federal 
standards which would be adopted. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Commission 
urges enactment of the draft bill. 

Commissioner O’Connor has asked me to 
note his opposition to the proposed legisla- 
tion on the grounds that it is not needed 
and, if enacted, might do harm to the vol- 
untary industrial safety program. In his 
view, the interstate gas transmission com- 
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panies have achieved a splendid safety record 
without governmental direction by continu- 
ing voluntary research in the safety field. 
He believes that governmental entry into the 
field would not only tend to reduce the in- 
centive for voluntary industry research but 
would put the Commission in the role of a 
safety endorser—a role he feels it cannot 
realistically fulfill without Federal inspec- 
tion and enforcement. 
Respectfully, 
JOSEPH C. SWIDLER, 
„Chairman. 


AMENDMENT OF SUBSECTION (b) 
OF SECTION 214 AND SUBSECTION 
(c) (1) OF SECTION 222 OF COM- 
MUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, & bill to amend subsection (b) 
of section 214 and subsection (c) (1) of 
section 222 of the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, in order to substi- 
tute the Secretary of Defense—rather 
than the Secretaries of the Army and 
the Navyy—as the person entitled to re- 
ceive official notice of the filing of cer- 
tain applications in the common carrier 
service. I ask unanimous consent. that 
a letter from the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, re- 
questing the proposed legislation, to- 
gether with an explanation of the pro- 
posed legislation, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
and explanation will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1554) to amend subsection 
(b) of section 214 and subsection (e) (1) 
of section 222 of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, in order to sub- 
stitute the Secretary of Defense—rather 
than the Secretaries of the Amy and the 
Navy—as the person entitled to receive 
official notice of the filing of certain ap- 
plications in the common carrier service, 
introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter and explanation, presented 
by Mr. Macnuson, are as follows: 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., March 5, 1965. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: The Commission 
has adopted as a part of its legislative pro- 
gram for the 89th Congress a proposal to 
amend section 214 and section 222 of the 
Communications Act of 1934, in order to sub- 
stitute the Secretary of Defense (rather than 
the Secretaries of the Army and Navy) as 
the person entitled to receive official notice 
of the filing of certain applications in the 
common carrier service. 

The Commission’s draft bill to accomplish 
the foregoing objective was submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget for its consideration. 
We have now been advised by that Bureau 
that from the standpoint of the administra- 
tion’s program there would be no objection to 
the presentation of the draft bill to the Con- 
gress for its consideration. Accordingly, 
there are enclosed six copies of our draft bill 
and explanatory statement on this subject. 
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The consideration by the Senate of the 
proposed amendment to the Communications 
Act of 1934 would be greatly appreciated. 
The Commission would be most happy to 
furnish any additional information that may 
be desired by the Senate or by the committee 
to which this proposal is referred. 

Yours sincerely, 
E. WILLIAM HENRY, 
Chairman. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
SECTION 214 AND SECTION 222 oF THE CO- 
MUNICATIONS AcT OF 1933, AS AMENDED, IN 
ORDER To SUBSTITUTE THE SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE (RATHER THAN THE SECRETARIES OF 
THE ARMY AND Navy) AS THE PERSON EN- 
TITLED TO RECEIVE OFFICIAL NOTICE OF THE 
FILING OF CERTAIN APPLICATIONS IN THE 
CoMMON CARRIER SERVICE 


By the Commission: 

This legislative proposal would amend sec- 
tions 214(b) and 222(c)(1) of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended, to substitute 
the Secretary of Defense (rather than the Sec- 
retaries of the Army and Navy) as the person 
entitled to receive official notice of the filing 
of certain applications. 

Presently, when a common carrier wishes to 
extend its lines or to discontinue or curtail 
existing common carrier services, it must file 
an application for permission to do so. Sec- 
tion 214(b) of the Communications Act pro- 
vides that among those entitled to receive of- 
ficial notice of the filing of such an applica- 
tion are the Secretary of the Army and the 
Secretary of the Navy. A similar provision 
for official service is contained in section 
222(c)(1), m cases of consolidations and 
mergers, 

With a view to eliminating unnecessary 
paperwork, the Commission proposes that 
sections 214(b) and 222(c)(1) of the Com- 
munications, Act of 1934, as amended, be 
amended to provide for official notice to the 
Secretary of Defense and to delete ‘“Secre- 
tary of the Army” and “Secretary of the 
Navy” where those titles appear in such sec- 
tions. Experience has proved that while 
copies of applications have been sent to the 
Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, as well as the Secretary of Defense, 
the Department of Defense is the agency that 
makes the required reply in the vast major- 
ity of cases. 

Limiting official notice to the Department 
of Defense in such cases should provide ade- 
quate notice to the military and, at the same 
time, eliminate unnecessary administrative 
work, 

Adopted: October 28, 1964. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR REPORT 
BY NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
FOOD MARKETING 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to extend for 1 year the date on which 
the National Commission on Food Mar- 
keting shall make a final report to the 
President and to the Congress, and to 
increase the authorization of appropria- 
tions for the Commission, together with 
the letter of transmittal from Commis- 
sion Chairman Phil Sheridan Gibson. 

I am pleased to announce that the bill 
is cosponsored by each of the Senate 
members of the Commission: the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HRUSKA]. 
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In extending the life of the Commis- 
sion to July 1, 1966, with a total authori- 
zation of $2,500,000, the bill conforms 
to the President’s original proposal sub- 
mitted to Congress April 1, 1964, and 
passed by the Senate May 18, 1964. 

In order to get the Commission study 
underway without unnecessary delay, 
the Senate subsequently concurred in 
House amendments limiting the authori- 
zation to 1 year and $1.5 million, with 
the understanding that an additional 
1 year extension would be sought during 
this session of Congress. 

The Commission’s mandate is so broad, 
its responsibility so great, its many tasks 
so complex that no one has doubted the 
need for a full 2-year period to do the 
job properly. - 

With the selection of an able executive 
director, a chief counsel, and a distin- 
guished supporting staff, the Commis- 
sion’s studies and investigations are now 
proceeding with dispatch, 

The first Commission hearing will be 
held in Cheyenne, Wyo., on April 1, 2, 
and 3. 

At that hearing the Commission will 
look into buying and selling practices in 
markets for cattle and lambs as well as 
feedlot operations of packers. The same 
subjects will be the focus of hearings in 
Fort Worth, Tex., later that month on 
April 22, 23, and 24. 

Another hearing has been scheduled 
for May 5, 6, 7, and 8 in Washington, 
D.C., to try to determine why there has 
been an increase in retail food margins— 
the gross profit on all items sold in su- 
permarkets—in the past 10 years. Other 
hearings in process of being scheduled 
will have to do with various commodi- 
ties, such as poultry and eggs, fruits, and 
vegetables, cereals, and cereal products, 
already under study by the staff of the 
Commission. 

The Commission wants to find out 
what is happening to the number and 
size of firms in each major segment of 
the food industry and whether business 
is becoming more or less concentrated in 
the hands of a few. We are also at- 
tempting to determine how much the 
successive steps in processing and dis- 
tribution are being integrated under the 
control of the same management. At 
the same time, we are trying to ascer- 
tain why such changes are taking place 
so that, in addition to evaluating if such 
changes are desirable, we can also pre- 
dict future developments in the food 
industry. 

To make these evaluations and pre- 
dictions based on facts, the Commission 
must look into such things as economies 
of operation, promotion, ability to in- 
fluence prices and other factors leading 
to “bigness” and vertical integration in 
the marketplace. At the retailing level, 
for instance, such specific subjects as 
retailers’ versus manufacturers’ brands; 
price policies, including specials and loss 
leaders; promotional activities; con- 
sumer services; how difficult or easy it 
is for new firms to enter the business and 
compete; costs, margins, and profits will 
all get a thorough survey. When it 
comes to the processing and distribution 
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of foods prior to retailing, the Commis- 
sion work will be handled according to 
major commodity groupings. 

In meats and livestock, attention will 
be directed to the sale of meat by pack- 
ers to wholesalers and large retailers. 
Practices of buyers and sellers will be 
studied from the standpoint of efficiency 
of distribution, fairness of competition, 
manner of price determination, product 
differentiation, and relative bargaining 
power of participants. Livestock mar- 
kets and feedlot operations of packers 
will be similarly examined. 

Work in the poultry industry will em- 
phasize the economic and technological 
effects of vertical integration from feed 
manufacturers and hatcheries to sale of 
final products. 

In fruits and vegetables special at- 
tention will be directed to producer con- 
tracts, growers’ bargaining efforts, and 
marketing orders. 

Studies of bakery and cereal products 
will go into the structural problems in 
long-established areas, such as baking, 
as well as new products, new processes, 
and product differentiation in dry cereal 
products and prepared foods. 

In the dairy industry, great attention 
will be given to mergers, marketing or- 
ders, and retail distribution by dealers. 

The Commission will look into the price 
spread between the farmer and the con- 
sumer to try to ascertain what percent- 
ages of what labor costs, advertising, con- 
tainers, transportation, profits, and so 
forth, are responsible for the spread. 

One of our main goals is to determine 
whether costs are based on efficient 
processing and distribution, and whether 
price spreads are generally in line with 
necessary costs and reasonable profits. 

Regulatory activities of Government 
will also be studied by the Commission’s 
legal staff. 

We must make it possible for the Com- 
mission to complete its study of our Na- 
tion’s largest industry by granting it the 
time and funds it needs to do this job. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mission's letter of transmittal be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
of transmittal will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1555) to extend for 1 year 
the date on which the National Com- 
mission on Food Marketing shall make a 
final report to the President and to the 
Congress and to provide necessary au- 
thorization of appropriations for such 
Commission, introduced by Mr. Macnu- 
son (for himself and other Senators) 
(by request), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 


D MARKETING, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1965. 

Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PresmenT: Transmitted here- 
with for consideration of the Congress is a 
draft bill, “To extend for 1 year the date on 
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which the National Commission on Food 
Marketing shall make a final report to the 
President and to the Congress and to provide 
necessary authorization of appropriations for 
such Commission.” 

On April 1, 1964, the President transmitted 
a draft bill to the Congress which would 
establish a bipartisan Commission to study 
and appraise the marketing structure of the 
American food industry. A 2-year study was 
contemplated, with a reporting date of July 
1, 1966, and a total authorization of $2,500,- 
000. Subsequently, legislation was enacted 
establishing the National Commission on 
Food Marketing (Public Law 88-354, July 3, 
1964). This legislation established a report- 
ing date of July 1, 1965, and authorized 
$1,500,000 for the study. 

The draft bill would extend the final re- 
porting date of the Commission to July 1, 
1966, and increase the authorization for the 
study to a total of $2,500,000, as originally 
proposed. This authorization level covers 
the fiscal year 1965 appropriation, the fiscal 
year 1966 budget request, and a small 
amount in fiscal year 1967 for printing and 
“cleanup” expenses during the 90 days pro- 
vided for terminating the affairs of the 
Commission. 

The magnitude and complexity of the food 
industry make the charge given to the Com- 
mission a most difficult and challenging one. 
Although the establishment of the Commis- 
sion was authorized in July 1964, an appro- 
priation was not enacted until October 1964, 
so that several valuable months were lost 
before planning and staffing could be under- 
taken. The study is now well underway. A 
competent, objective staff has been assem- 
bled and several hearings have been an- 
nounced. With a l-year extension we are 
confident that we can provide the President 
and the Congress with a perceptive analysis 
of the changing structure of the food indus- 
try and will be able to provide guidelines for 
the maintenance of an efficient and competi- 
tive industry in the future. Without an 
extension it will be impossible, of course, to 
complete our study and fulfill the objectives 
of the legislation. 

A similar letter is being sent to the Speaker 
of the House. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that the 
enactment of this proposed legislation would 
be in accord with the President's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHIL S. GIBSON, 
Chairman. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELAT- 
ING TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
BOARD 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am introducing, by request, three bills 
transmitted to me by the Federal Reserve 
Board. I ask unanimous consent that 
the three letters of transmittal and 
copies of the bills be printed in the Rrc- 
orp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bills 
and letters will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. ROBERT- 
son, by request, were received, read twice 
by their titles, referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

S. 1556. A bill to authorize the Board of 


Governors of the Federal Reserve System to 
delegate certain of its functions, and for 


other purposes. 
S. 1556 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That section 
11 of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 248) 
is amended by adding after subsection (j) the 
following subsection: 

“(k) To delegate, by published order or 
rule and subject to the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act, any of its functions, other than 
those relating to rulemaking or pertaining 
principally to monetary and credit policies, 
to one or more hearing examiners, members 
or employees of the Board, or Federal Reserve 

The assignment of responsibility for 
the performance of any function that the 
Board determines to delegate shall be a func- 
tion of the Chairman. The Board shall, 
upon the vote of one member, review action 
taken at a delegated level within such time 
and in such manner as the Board shall by 
rule prescribe.” 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1556 is as follows: i 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS, 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, March 15, 1965. 
The Honorable A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHamman: In recent years, the 
responsibilities and tasks of the Board of 
Governors have substantially increased both 
in determining monetary and credit policies 
and in the field of bank supervision. 

The efficient and expeditious performance 
of these important functions could be seri- 
ously impaired in the absence of authority 
on the part of the Board to delegate certain 
types of bank supervisory functions that 
now must be performed by the Board itself 
in all cases. For example, the Board must, 
under present law, pass upon each invest- 
ment in bank premises by a member State 
bank if such investment would exceed the 
amount of its capital stock. 

Other Federal regulatory agencies now 
have more or less unlimited authority to 
delegate their functions pursuant to pro- 
visions of statute or reorganization plans. 
The Board considers that the Federal Re- 
serve Act should be amended to provide the 
Board with similar authority. 

A draft of a bill for this purpose is en- 
closed. It would authorize delegation of the 
Board’s functions to members or employees 
of the Board or to the Federal Reserve banks, 
but would expressly preclude delegation of 
those functions relating to rulemaking and 
monetary and credit policies. Under the 
bill, the Chairman of the Board would assign 
responsibility for the performance of partic- 
ular delegated functions. A provision re- 
quiring Board review of action taken at a 
delegated level, at the instance of any one 
member, would (1) assure any ad- 
versely affected by such action of a means of 
administrative appeal and (2) provide the 
Board with an effective means for review and 
control of actions at the delegated level. 

It would not be anticipated that the Board 
would delegate its more important functions. 
On the contrary, it is envisioned that only 
relatively minor functions would be dele- 
gated at the outset and that determinations 
whether to make further delegations would 
be made in the light of experience. 

The Board urges that this proposal be 
given favorable consideration by your com- 
mittee and by the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. McC. MARTIN, Jr. 

S. 1557. A bill to amend the Federal Re- 
serve Act to enable Federal reserve banks to 
invest in certain obligations of foreign gov- 
ernments. 

S. 1557 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of subsection (e) of section 14 
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of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 358) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) To establish accounts with other Fed- 
eral Reserve banks for exchange purposes 
and, with the consent or upon the order and 
direction of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by said Board, to open 
and maintain accounts in foreign countries, 
appoint correspondents, and establish agen- 
cies in such countries wheresoever it may be 
deemed best for the purpose of purchasing, 
selling, and collecting bills of exchange, and 
to buy and sell, with or without its endorse- 
ment, through such correspondents or agen- 
cies, bills of exchange (or acceptance) aris- 
ing out of actual commercial transactions 
which have not more than ninety days to 
run, exclusive of days of grace, and which 
bear the signature of two or more responsible 
parties, and to buy and sell any securities 
which are direct obligations of, or fully guar- 
anteed as to principal and interest by, any 
foreign government or monetary authority, 
and which have maturities from date of pur- 
chase not exceeding twelve months and are 
denominated payable in any convertible cur- 
rency; and, with the consent of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
to open and maintain banking accounts for 
such foreign correspondents or agencies, or 
for foreign banks or bankers, or for foreign 
states as defined in section 25(b) of this 
Act.” 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1557 is as follows: 


BOARD or GOVERNORS, 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, March 15, 1965. 
The Honorable A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. CHAIRMAN: Since February 1962, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York has 
engaged in foreign currency operations on 
behalf of the System Open Market Account 
and under directions of the Federal Open 
Market Committee. These operations have 
been encouragingly successful in accomplish- 
ing their basic purposes; I. e., the avoidance 
of disorderly conditions in international ex- 
change markets, the furtherance of monetary 
cooperation with central banks of other 
countries maintaining convertible currencies, 
the moderation of temporary imbalances in 
international payments, and, in net effect, 
the safeguarding of the value of the dollar 
in international exchange markets. 

These operations have been implemented 
by the establishment of reciprocal credit bal- 
ances or swap“ arrangements between the 
New York Reserve Bank and foreign central 
banks. The authorization and guidelines 
for foreign currency operations adopted by 
the Federal Open Market Committee require 
that the New York Reserve Bank instruct 
foreign central banks with which it main- 
tains accounts regarding the investment of 
amounts in excess of minimum working bal- 
ances in accordance with the provisions of 
section 14(e) of the Federal Reserve Act. 

Under section 14(e), idle amounts held 
by the Reserve bank in an account with a 
foreign bank may be invested in bills of 
exchange and acceptances that arise out of 
actual commercial transactions and have 
maturities of not more than 90 days, or 
they may be placed in an interest-bearing 
time account with the same or some other 
foreign bank. However, in certain instances 
there has been a scarcity of such paper for 
investment, time deposit facilities have not 
always been conveniently available, and, 
under present law, such idle funds could 
not be invested in obligations of foreign 
governments, such as foreign treasury bills. 
On the other hand, a foreign central bank 
having a balance or reciprocal credit or 
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“swap” arrangements with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York may invest idle funds 
in its account with the Reserve bank in inter- 
est-bearing U.S. securities. 

The disadvantage in this respect under 
which a Reserve bank must operate has 
handicapped the smooth operation of the for- 
eign currency program. The situation would 
be remedied by an amendment to section 
14(e) of the Federal Reserve Act that would 
specifically authorize a Federal Reserve bank 
to buy and sell securities with maturities not 
exceeding 12 months that are issued or guar- 
anteed by foreign governments. 

The Board recommends the enactment of 
such an amendment to the law. A suggested 
draft of a bill for this purpose is enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
A Wm. McC. MARTIN, Jr. 


S. 1558. A bill to amend section 22(g) of 
the Federal Reserve Act relating to loans to 
executive officers by member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System, and for other pur- 
poses, 

S. 1558 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (g) of section 22 of the Federal Reserve 
Act (12 U.S.C. 375a) is amended by striking 
out the first two sentences thereof and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(g) No executive officer of any member 
bank shall borrow from or otherwise become 
indebted to any member bank of which he is 
an executive officer, and no member bank 
shall make any loan or extend credit in any 
other manner to any of its own executive 
Officers: Provided, That any member bank 
may extend credit, on terms not more favor- 
able than those extended to other borrowers, 
to any executive officer thereof, and such offi- 
cer may become indebted thereto, in an 
amount not exceeding $5,000, or, in the case 
of a first mortgage loan on a home owned 
and occupied or to be owned and occupied by 
such officer, in an amount not exceeding $30,- 
000, but any such indebtedness shall be 
promptly reported by such officer to the board 
of directors of the bank of which he is an 
Officer. If any executive officer of any mem- 
ber bank borrows from or if he be or become 
indebted to any other bank or banks in an 
aggregate amount exceeding that which he 
could lawfully borrow from the member bank 
of which he is an executive officer under this 
section, he shall make a written report to the 
board of directors of such member bank, 
stating the date and amount of such loan 
or loans or indebtedness, the security there- 
for, and the purpose for which the proceeds 
have been or are to be used.” 


The letter accompanying Senate bill 
1558 is as follows: 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS, 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, March 15, 1965. 
The Honorable A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Board of Gov- 
ernors wishes to recommend certain amend- 
ments to the provisions of section 22(g) of 
the Federal Reserve Act regarding loans by 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System 
to their executive officers. 

These provisions presently prohibit a mem- 
ber bank from making loans to any of its 
executive officers, except in an amount not 
exceeding $2,500 and then only with the prior 
approval of a majority of the bank’s board of 
directors. In addition, an executive officer is 
required to make a written report to his bank 
with respect to any loan obtained by him 
from any other bank. 

The Board believes that these restrictions, 
first enacted in 1933, are unrealistically severe 
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in the light of changed economic conditions 
and that they should be liberalized. 

In 1956, in connection with the then pro- 
posed Financial Institutions Act, the Board 
recommended that the $2,500 exemption be 
increased to $5,000. This change was in- 
cluded in that bill as it passed the Senate in 
1957; and the bill would have also relieved 
executive officers from the burden of report- 
ing borrowings from other banks where they 
would not exceed $15,000 in the case of home 
mortgage loans or $5,000 in the case of other 
loans. The Report of the President's Com- 
mittee on Financial Institutions in April 
1963 recognized the desirability of increasing 
the $2,500 ceiling on the amount an executive 
officer may borrow from his bank. 

The underlying purpose of restrictions on 
loans by member banks to their executive 
Officers is unquestionably sound. However, 
the Board believes that some liberalization of 
these restrictions would not be contrary to 
the public interest. In addition to an in- 
crease in the basic ceiling on exempted loans, 
the law should provide a special exemption 
with respect to mortgage loans covering the 
purchase of an executive officers home. 

Accordingly, the Board recommends (1) 
that an executive officer of a member bank be 
permitted to borrow from his own bank up 
to $5,000, or, in the case of home mortgage 
loans, up to $30,000; (2) that, in lieu of the 
present requirement for prior approval by the 
bank's board of directors with respect to ex- 
empted borrowings by an executive officer 
from his own bank, the officer be required to 
report any such borrowings to the board of 
directors; and (3) that reports as to borrow- 
ings from other banks be required only where 
they would exceed in the aggregate the 
amount an executive officer could borrow 
from his own bank. In connection with 
these , certain obsolete provisions of 
the law should be repealed. 

To preclude favoritism, these changes 
should be accompanied by a requirement that 
any loan to a bank's executive officer shall be 
made on terms not more favorable than those 
extended to other borrowers. 

There is enclosed a draft of a bill that 
would amend section 22(g) of the Federal 
Reserve Act along the lines above described. 
The Board urges favorable consideration of 
such a bill by your committee and by the 
Congress 


Sincerely yours, 
Wm. McC, MARTIN, Jr, 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
ELIGIBLE PAPER 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am introducing, by request, a bill on the 
subject of eligible paper proposed by the 
Federal Reserve Board, which I under- 
stand is the same form as S. 2076 of the 
88th Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Board’s letter of transmittal and the 
Board's explanation of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
and explanation will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1559) to amend the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act in order to enable the 
Federal Reserve banks to extend credit 
to member banks and others in accord- 
ance with current economic conditions, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. ROBERTSON, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 
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The letter and explanation presented 
by Mr. ROBERTSON are as follows: 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS, 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, Mareh 15, 1965. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHamrmMan: The Board of Gover- 
nors again wishes to recommend legislation 
that would permit member banks of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to borrow from the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks on the security of any 
sound assets without paying a “penalty” rate 
of interest. This legislation would replace 
present provisions of the Federal Reserve Act 
that permit borrowings without a penalty 
interest rate only on the security of Govern- 
ment obligations or paper that meets certain 
outmoded “eligibility” requirements. These 
restrictive provisions should be amended so 
as to facilitate rather than penalize efforts by 
banks to meet the public’s changing credit 
needs. 

The original Federal Reserve Act author- 
ized the Reserve banks to discount only cer- 
tain types of paper arising out of “actual” 
commercial or agricultural transactions, sub- 
ject to specified maturity limitations. The 
concept underlying this limited authority 
was that the liquidity of commercial banks 
could be assured only if the loans made by 
them were short term and self-liquidating 
in character. Related to this concept was the 
assumption that the pledging of such dis- 
counted paper by the Reserve banks as se- 
curity for the issuance of Federal Reserve 
notes would serve as the basis for an elastic 
currency; it was expected that the volume of 
currency would expand and contract directly 
in response to the varying credit needs of the 
economy, as reflected by the volume of short- 
term borrowing by commercial and agricul- 
tural enterprises. 

The principle that Federal Reserve credit 
should be extended only on the basis. of 
short-term, self-liquidating paper was de- 
parted from as early as 1916, during the First 
World War, when the law was amended t 
authorize the Reserve banks to make 15- 
day advances to member banks, not only 
on the security of “eligible paper” but also 
on the security of direct obligations of the 
United States. A more significant departure 
occurred in 1932, when Congress authorized 
the Reserve banks to make advances to mem- 
ber banks in exceptional and unusual cir- 
cumstances on any security satisfactory to 
the Reserve banks, although at a penalty 
rate of interest. This authority, at first 
temporary, was made permanent in 1935, 
and it is no longer limited to exceptional 
and unusual circumstances, although such 
advances continue to carry a penalty rate of 
interest. 

The concept that limitation of discounts 
to short-term, self-liquidating paper would 
serve automatically to regulate the volume 
of Federal Reserve notes in circulation has 
also been departed from by amendments to 
the law and has been refuted by experience. 
In 1932, Congress authorized the issuance of 
Federal Reserve notes on the security of Gov- 
ernment obligations in addition to eligible 
paper and gold. This authority was orig- 
inally of a temporary nature, but it was 
made permanent in 1945. The volume of 
Federal Reserve notes today fluctuates with 
the changing demands of the economy with- 


out regard to the nature of the paper offered 
as collateral for Federal Reserve credit or 


pledged as security for Federal Reserve notes. 

Each of these legislative changes took place 
during a period of economic stress that 
served to make clear the inadequacy of the 
original framework for Federal Reserve credit 
extension. The credit needs of American 
businessmen, farmers, and consumers were 
evolving in many ways that could not be 
adequately handled by the old instrument 
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of short-term, commercial-type paper; and 
the rapid growth of both private and gov- 
ernmental economic activity generated credit 
requirements far in excess of those that 
could be supported by the relatively small 
volume of “eligible paper.” For example, 
farmers today make much greater use of 
mechanized equipment; a modern combine 
represents a big investment, and requires 
longer term financing. Another example is 
the entry of banks into consumer lending 
in response to credit needs created by the 
mass marketing of automobiles and other 
durable consumer goods. Banks are now 
making term loans to business, too, in sub- 
stantial volume, partly in response to éco- 
nomic changes and partly in recognition that 
a 2-year loan may be sounder than a 90- 
day loan made in the expectation of re- 
peated renewals. 

Despite changes in the character of paper 
held by commercial banks and the repeated 
and necessary departures from the original 
concept that discounts should be based only 
on short-term, self-liqudiating paper, the 
law continues to impose unduly restrictive 
requirements as to the nature and maturity 
of the paper that may be discounted by the 
Reserve banks or offered as security for ad- 
vances by the Reserve banks without pay- 
ment of a penalty rate of interest. 

For many years, it has been generally rec- 
ognized that the concept of an elastic cur- 
rency based on short-term, self-liquidating 
paper is no longer in consonance with bank- 
ing practice and the needs of the economy. 
It has long been apparent that the narrow 
requirements of the law regarding “eligible 
paper” serve no useful purpose and that 
it would be preferable to place emphasis on 
the soundness of the paper offered as se- 
curity for advances and the appropriateness 
of the purposes for which member banks 
borrow. The 1-year paper of many bank 
customers that is not now eligible for dis- 
count may be as satisfactory collateral as 
the 90-day notes of other customers. More- 
over, the nature of the collateral provides 
no assurance that the borrowing bank will 
use the proceeds for an appropriate purpose. 

As long as member banks hold a large 
enough volume of Government securities, 
they need not, of course, be particularly 
concerned as to the eligibility for discount 
with the Reserve banks of customers’ paper 
held by them. Since World War II, however, 
there has been a sharp net decline in the 
aggregate holdings of Government securities 
by member banks. If a continuing substan- 
tial increase in economic activity should 
cause banks further to reduce their hold- 
ings of Government securities in order to 
meet increased credit demands, many banks 
would be obliged to tender other kinds of 
collateral if they should seek to obtain Fed- 
eral Reserve credit. 

If such a situation should develop, the Re- 
serve banks could accept technically “in- 
eligible” paper as collateral for advances to 
their member banks only under section 10(b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act at a rate of in- 
terest one-half of 1 percent above the regu- 
lar discount rate. However, the necessity for 
distinguishing between “eligible” and “in- 
eligible” paper would give rise to cumbersome 
administrative procedures that are not war- 
ranted by the exigencies of current banking 
conditions. In order to avoid these problems, 
it would clearly be preferable to move in 
advance and to revise and update the law so 
as to eliminate the existing restrictions with 
respect to “eligible paper.” 

The Board of Governors and the Federal 
Reserve banks believe that such a revision 
of the law would be desirable so that the 
Reserve banks will always be in a position to 
perform promptly and efficiently one of their 
principal responsibilities—the extension of 
appropriate credit assistance to member 
banks to enable the latter to meet the legiti- 
mate credit needs of the economy. 
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Accordingly, the Board again urges that 
legislation of the kind here proposed be given 
favorable consideration by your committee 
and by the Congress. A draft of the bill in 
the form previously proposed and as intro- 
duced in the last Congress (S. 2076, 88th Con- 
gress) is enclosed herewith, along with a 
section-by-section explanation and a docu- 
ment showing textual changes that would be 
made in present law. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. McC. Martin, Jr. 
EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED BILL REGARDING 
ADVANCES BY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


In general, the first section of this bill 
would confer upon the Federal Reserve 
banks broad authority to make advances 
on any satisfactory security; and the re- 
maining sections of the bill are largely of 
a conforming nature. 

Section 1. A new section 13A would be in- 
serted in the Federal Reserve Act. It would 
authorize any Federal Reserve bank to make 
advances to any of its member banks on the 
note of the member bank secured to the sat- 
isfaction of the Reserve bank, subject to 
such limitations, restrictions, and regula- 
tions as the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System may prescribe. In mak- 
ing such advances, the Reserve bank would 
be required to give due regard to the “main- 
tenance of sound credit conditions and the 
accommodation of commerce, industry, and 
agriculture” and to. keep itself informed as 
to the character and amount of the loans 
and investments of its member banks, with 
a view to determining whether undue or in- 
appropriate use is being made of bank credit 
for speculative purposes or for purposes in- 
consistent with the maintenance of sound 
credit conditions. These requirements are 
substantially the same as those now pre- 
scribed by the eighth paragraph of section 4 
of the Federal Reserve Act. N 

In addition to advances to member banks, 
the Reserve banks would be authorized to 
make advances to individuals, partnerships, 
and corporations on the security of obliga- 
tions of the United States, an authority 
similar to that now contained in the last 
paragraph of section 13 of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, although the new authority, like 
that with respect to advances to member 
banks, would not specify any maturity lim- 
itation. As under present law, the authority 
to make advances to “corporations” would 
cover advances to nonmember banks. 

Section 2. Because they would be super- 
seded or rendered obsolete by the authority 
conferred by the new section 13A, the pro- 
visions of the Federal Reserve Act hereafter 
described would be repealed. 

Section 10(a) of the act (12 U.S.C. 347a), 
enacted in 1932, authorizes advances to 
groups of five or more member banks. This 
authority has never been utilized and would 
be unnecessary in the light of the new au- 
thority. 

Section 10(b) (12 U.S.C. 347b), containing 
authority for advances to member banks on 
any satisfactory security but at a one-half- 
of-l-percent penalty interest rate, would 
likewise be rendered unnecessary by the new 
legislation. 

Section 11(b) of the act (12 U.S.C. 248 
(b)), authorizing the Board of Governors to 
permit or require a Federal Reserve bank 
to rediscount the discounted paper of other 
Reserve banks, has not been used since 1933 
and is of no practical importance today. 

The 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, 10th, and 
18th paragraphs of section 13 of the act (12 
U.S.C. 343, 344, 845, 346, 347, 361, and 
347c, respectively), contain the basic 
provisions of present law regarding dis- 
counts and advances by the Federal Re- 
serve banks. These provisions limit “eli- 
gible paper“ to paper “issued or drawn for 
agricultural, industrial, or commercial pur- 
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poses, or the proceeds of which have been 
used, or are to be used, for such purposes”; 
provide emergency authority (never used) 
for the discounting of “eligible paper“ for 
individuals, partnerships, and corporations; 
authorize the discounting of “sight” drafts 
in certain limited circumstances; authorize 
the discounting of bankers’ acceptances and 
“dollar exchange” acceptances of the kinds 
described in paragraphs 7 and 12 of section 
13; limit the amount of paper of one ob- 
ligor that may be discounted for a member 
bank; authorize advances (as distinguished 
from “discounts”) to member banks secured 
by Government obligations or “eligible pa- 
per"; provide for the regulation of discounts 
by the Board; authorize advances to in- 
dividuals, partnerships, and corporations on 
the security of Government obligations; au- 
thorize the discounting of agricultural paper, 
paper held by Federal intermediate credit 
banks, and paper of cooperative marketing 
associations; and provide that certain types 
of real estate loans by national banks shall 
be regarded as commercial“ paper for dis- 
count purposes. All of these provisions 
would either be superseded or covered by 
the new section 13A added by section 1 of 
the present bill. 

Section 3. The eighth paragraph of section 
4 of the act (12 U.S.C. 301) presently re- 
quires each Federal Reserve bank to con- 
sider the maintenance of sound credit 
conditions and the accommodations of com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture in extend- 
ing credit to member banks, and to keep it- 
self informed regarding undue uses of bank 
credit for speculative purposes; and the 
Board of Governors is authorized to sus- 
pend any member bank from access to Fed- 
eral Reserve credit for such undue use of 
bank credit. These provisions would be re- 
tained in substance in the new section 134, 
Accordingly, the similar provisions of section 
4 would be repealed, so that the eighth para- 
graph of that section would provide only— 
as it does now—that the board of directors 
of each Federal Reserve bank shall admin- 
ister its affairs “fairly and impartially and 
without discrimination in favor of or against 
any member bank or banks.” 

Section 4. The 13th paragraph of section 
got the act (12 U.S.C. 330) would be amended 
to repeal the proviso limiting the amount 
of paper of one obligor that may be dis- 
counted for any member bank, This limita- 
tion, like the similar limitation in section 9 
of the act, appears unnecessary in view of 
the fact that most State laws limit the 
amount of loans that may be made to one 
borrower by State banks, in terms similar 
to those applicable to national banks under 
section 5200 of the Revised Statutes. 

Section 5, The last sentence of section 
11(c) of the act (12 U.S.C, 248(c)), regard- 
ing the addition to the “discount” rate of 
any tax paid by the Reserve banks on def- 
ciencies in their reserves against Federal 
Reserve notes, wou'd be modified to refer to 
the “interest” rate charged on advances 
under the new section 13A. 

Section 6. The language of the last sen- 
tence of section 11(m) of the act (12 U.S.C. 
248(m)), regarding suspension of “redis- 
count privileges” for certain increases in 
loans secured by stock or bond collateral, 
woulc be conformed to refer to suspension 
of “use of the credit facilities” of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. 

Section 7. The provision of section 12 of 
the act (12 U.S.C. 262), authorizing the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council to make recom- 
mendations in regard to “discount rates” 
and “rediscount business,” would be changed 
to refer to advances under the new section 
13A and interest rates on such advances. 

Section 8. The first paragraph of section 
14 of the act (12 U.S.C. 353) would: be 
amended to eliminate a reference to paper 
“eligible for rediscount“ and, at the same 
tim>, to omit a reference to regulation of 
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Federal Reserve bank open market opera- 
tions by the Board of Governors, a function 
that has been subject to regulation since 
1935 by the Federal Open Market Commit- 
tee. e 

Section 9. A conforming change would be 
made in section 14(c) of the act (12 U.S.C. 
356) to eliminate a reference to paper aris- 
ing out of commercial transactions, as here- 
inbefore defined.” 

Section 10. Section 14(d) of the act (12 
U.S.C, 357), relating to the fixing of discount 
rates, would be amended to refer to interest 
rates under the new section 13A. At the 
same time, this provision would be broad- 
ened to authorize the fixing of different 
rates, not only for different classes of paper, 
but also “according to such other basis or 
bases as may be deemed necessary” to ac- 
complish the purposes of this provision. The 
amended provision would also include sepa- 
rate authority as to rates on advances to 
individuals, partnerships, and corporations 
under subsection (e) of the new section 13A. 

Section 11. The provision of section 16 of 
the act (12 U.S.C. 412) authorizing the use 
of paper acquired under section 13 as secu- 
rity for Federal Reserve notes would be modi- 
fied to refer to “notes of member banks or 
others acquired under the provisions of {the 
new] section 13A of this Act.“ 

Section 12. The provision of section 19 
of the act (12 U.S.C. 463), prohibiting mem- 
ber banks from acting as agents for non- 
member banks in obtaining Federal Reserve 
discounts, without the Board's permission, 
would be conformed to refer to advances in- 
stead of discounts. 

Section 18. A provision of section 23A of 
the act, relating to security for loans to af- 
filiates of member banks, would be con- 
formed to eliminate a reference to drafts 
“eligible for rediscount.” 

Section 14. A provision of the act of July 
21, 1932 (12 U.S.C. 1148), authorizing agri- 
cultural credit corporations to rediscount 
“eligible paper” with the Federal Reserve 
banks, would be repealed. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF TITLE 
18, UNITED STATES CODE, TO PRO- 
TECT THE PRESIDENT, VICE PRES- 
IDENT, MEMBERS OF THE CABI- 
NET, AND MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to protect the President of 
the United States, the Vice President of 
the United States, members of the Cabi- 
net, and Members of Congress, and for 
other purposes, and ask that it be ap- 
propriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1560) to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to protect the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, members of 
the Cabinet, and Members of the Con- 
gress, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. MILLER, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that it has been some time since the 
tragedy in Dallas: Congress long ago 
should have moved to enact appropriate 
legislation such as the bill which I am 
introducing today. 

This bill would make it a violation of 
law to kill the President of the United 
States, the Vice President, or other im- 
portant Federal officials. I hope that it 
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will receive prompt attention and favor- 
able consideration by the committee to 
which it will be referred: 


DESIGNATION OF OCTOBER 12 
AS COLUMBUS DAY 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill providing that the 12th 
day of October in each year shall be des- 
ignated as “Columbus Day,” and for 
other purposes, and ask that it be appro- 
priately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1561) providing that the 
12th day of October in each year shall 
be designated as Columbus Day, and for 
other purposes introduced by Mr. MILLER, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, unlike 
previous bills on this subject, the bill 
does not make October 12 a national 
holiday. However, it does designate 
October 12 as Columbus Day, requires 
that public officials display the flag, and 
invites the people of the United States 
to observe the day with appropriate cer- 


emonies. 
— eea 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT 
MUSCATINE, IOWA 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], and myself, I introduce 
a bill to amend the act of July 26, 1956, 
authorizing the Muscatine Bridge Com- 
mission to maintain and operate a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near 
the city of Muscatine, Iowa, in the town 
of Drury, Ill., and ask that it be printed 
and appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1562) to amend the act of 
July 26, 1956, to authorize the Muscatine 
Bridge Commission to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near the city of 
Muscatine, Iowa, and the town of Drury, 
III., introduced by Mr. MILLER (for him- 
self and Mr. HiIcKENLOOPER), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the bill was introduced last year 
both in the House and the Senate, and 
again this year by Representative 
ScHMIDHAUSER, in whose district Musca- 
tine is located. 

Last year, the bill passed the House 
but was not reported by the Committee 
on Public Works of the Senate. 

There is a deep and urgent need for 
a new bridge at Muscatine, Iowa. I hope 
that this bill will receive the favorable 
and prompt consideration of the com- 
mittee to which it will be referred. 


ADDITIONAL. COSPONSORS OF BILL 

Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of March 4, 1965, the names of 
Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Mercatr, and Mr. 
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Risrcorr were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 1357) to revise 
existing bail practices in courts of the 
United States, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Ervin (for himself 
and other Senators) on March 4, 1965. 


ROLE OF SMALL BUSINESS IN THE 
SOLUTION OF THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT PROBLEM 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, un- 
employment is considered by many 
thoughtful observers to be our Nation's 
most serious domestic problem. Only 
last week, in his annual manpower re- 
port to Congress, President Johnson em- 
phasized that the current rate of unem- 
ployment, which is about 5 percent of 
the labor force, is much too high. 

Accompanying the President’s report 
was a statement from the Department 
of Labor which said that in order to re- 
duce the ranks of the jobless from the 
current 5 percent to “a more acceptable 
level” by 1970, an annual increase in 
our gross national product of 4.75 per- 
cent would be required. 

With these pressing considerations in 
mind, Mr. President, I should like to call 
attention briefly to the importance of 
small businesses in our national effort to 
combat the menace of unemployment. 
In this connection, it is pertinent to 
realize that this year alone some 3,700,- 
000 young Americans will reach job- 
hunting age. 

The vital question is: Can our economy 
provide these needed jobs? I believe that 
it can, Mr. President, on condition that 
our almost 5 million smaller businesses 
throughout the country could be helped 
to expand to the point where each might 
hire just one additional employee. The 
arithmetic of this proposition, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is persuasive. And even if every 
small business concern cannot generate 
enough additional business activity to re- 
quire the hiring of just one more worker, 
should a substantial proportion of our 
small business firms be able to do so, a 
very long step would be taken toward a 
solution of our unemployment problem. 

That is one good reason, Mr. President, 
that I place so high a value on the work 
of the Small Business Administration, 
that agency created by Congress to as- 
sist small independent business firms to 
become more significant factors in our 
highly competitive economy. 

As an indication of the role which the 
SBA plays in creating job opportunities 
by means of strengthening the small 
business sector of our national economy, 
it is my understanding that the 11,000 
qualified small firms which successfully 
applied to the SBA for loans last year 
payrolled more than 115,000 employees. 

Without doubt, these thousands of 
small companies, located on the main 
streets of every State in the Union, would 
not have been able to maintain or to in- 
crease their payrolls had the financial 
aid programs of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration not been available to them. 

In approving almost 11,000 business 
loans last year with a value of $425,- 
800,000, the Small Business Administra- 
tion achieved a record level of lending 
activity. 
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The magnitude of the Small Business 
Administration’s lending activity last 
year may be gaged in relation to the 
previous high in SBA’s business loan ap- 
provals. This amounted, in 1961, to 
6,836 loans for a total of $369,400,000. 

Thus, this agency created by Congress 
exceeded last year its previous lending 
peak by approving loans for about 62 per- 
cent more small concerns. This was 
coupled with a 15-percent increase in the 
dollar volume of the loans. 

Every Member of Congress is aware, 
Mr. President, of the many direct and 
indirect benefits—both social and eco- 
nomic—which flow from the financial as- 
sistance program of the Small Business 
Administration. For example, economic 
activity in my own State of Alabama was 
given added impetus last year by reason 
of the 89 SBA business loans made to 
small independent enterprises in my 
State. The amount of these loans was 
almost $5 million. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the total sum disbursed by the SBA 
was considerably less than $5 million. 
This is because many of these loans were 
made in participation with local banks 
in Alabama. In fact, the local banks 
participated in two-thirds of the SBA 
business loans in Alabama last year. 

It is also important to realize that the 
89 small firms in Alabama which received 
these loans provided employment for 
1,400 citizens of Alabama. We can safely 
assume that had this financial aid not 
been available, those small firms would 
not have been able to maintain their 
payrolls at the level needed to provide 
1,400 jobs. 

The much more likely probability is 
that, lacking the needed funds for growth 
and expansion, these small business bor- 
rowers in Alabama would have been 
forced to curtail their business activity 
and even to lay off some employees. 

Helpful as these direct loans to small 
business concerns have been, they do not 
tell the whole story. Last year, an addi- 
tional 6,700 new job opportunities were 
also made available by means of some 200 
loans to local development companies, as 
authorized by section 502 of the Small 
Business Investment Act. These loans 
totaled $30,700,000. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of 
the financial assistance program of the 
Small Business Administration is the co- 
operation which the agency has received 
from the private banking community. 
Last year the agency started a drive to 
interest banks in buying some of its out- 
standing loans. Since then, 706 sea- 
soned business loans with a value of 
$23,600,000 have been purchased by 
banks. These loans which are acquired 
by the banks are guaranteed by SBA up 
to 90 percent of the loan in case of de- 
fault. 

The advantages of this plan are ob- 
vious. It makes it possible for the banks, 
almost without any element of risk, to 
provide for the credit requirements of 
small concerns in their communities. In 
doing so, of course, they acquire new cus- 
tomers whose accounts may be a source 
of mutual benefit for years to come. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
here we have a splendid example of a 
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Federal aid program that stepped into a 
vacuum which needed to be filled, and in 
so doing, is managing to inspire local 
self-help groups, in this case the com- 
munity sources of credit, to undertake a 
large part of the job. We have here, 
then, a fine illustration of a working 
partnership between the Government 
and its citizens. 

In this connection, Mr. President, one 
other point should not be overlooked. 
We are now crossing the threshold of the 
fifth year of booming business conditions. 
The continuing prosperity of the past 
48 months has created a spirit of opti- 
mism within the business community. 
This has brought about a heavy demand 
from small businessmen for needed funds 
to keep pace with the great consumer 
demand for goods and services. One re- 
sult of this confidence of businessmen in 
the future has been a heavy demand 
upon the Small Business Administration 
for loans. 

Coupled with this need for funds to 
modernize, to buy needed equipment for 
inventory and for working capital, an- 
other demand of unprecedented dimen- 
sions was made upon the SBA revolving 
fund last year as a consequence of sev- 
eral major natural disasters. Nature, in 
a series of malevolent moods, wreaked 
havoc in many sections of the Nation 
from Alaska to Florida, from New York 
to California. 

One result of these disasters was that 
more than 4,000 victims received almost 
$92 million in loans from SBA last year. 
This was nearly half as much as the 
total of all disaster loans made by the 
agency in the previous 10 years. 

These are the reasons, Mr. President, 
that the agency’s revolving fund is now 
almost depleted. I am informed that the 
only money available for loans is that 
which is coming in from interest and 
principal payments on existing loans 
plus what is realized from the sale of 
loans to banks. From its wholly inade- 
quate reservoir of funds, the agency must 
make wholly inadequate weekly alloca- 
tions of lending funds to its field offices. 

Consequently, so far as its vital lend- 
ing function is concerned, the SBA is 
now leading a hand-to-mouth existence 
to the almost complete frustration of its 
congressional mandate and perhaps also 
to the permanent disadvantage of many 
small business concerns whose need for 
financial help cannot be postponed in- 
definitely. 

I feel confident that the committees 
which are now considering the appro- 
priation request of the Small Business 
Administration are aware that the 
agency’s financial assistance program is 
at a virtual standstill. Once, however, 
SBA's revolving fund has been replen- 
ished, we can expect that this extremely 
important small business service will be 
resumed at a rate consistent with the 
demonstrated needs of our national com- 
munity of small businessmen—in their 
dual and essential roles of enterprisers 
and employers. 


U.S.S.R. AGREES TO JOIN INTER- 
NATIONAL PATENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of my colleagues to a rather 
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important development in the field of 
East-West trade; namely, the announce- 
ment yesterday by the Soviet Union to 
join the International Agreement on 
Patents. 

While other East European Commu- 
nist nations have been members of the 
pact for many years, the Soviet Union 
refused to adhere to it for reasons of its 
own and thereby lessened confidence of 
Western businessmen in the Soviet 
Union’s willingness to conduct its com- 
mercial relations on the basis of rules 
widely accepted among major trading 
nations. The Soviet Union’s announced 
intention to submit itself to accepted 
international procedures regarding pat- 
ents is a significant development as it 
could be interpreted as an indication 
that the U.S.S.R. is now willing to con- 
sider negotiations with the West con- 
cerning such other commercial impedi- 
ments to the normalization of trade 
between the East and the West as: First, 
the lack of access of Western business- 
men to the plants and industries they 
serve in the Soviet Union; second, the 
absence of impartial arbitration in the 
settlement of commercial disputes be- 
tween state monopolies and Western 
businessmen; and third, the unwilling- 
ness of the Soviet Union to adhere to 
GATT rules on dumping and market 
disruption. The problem of compensat- 
ing the copyrights of Western authors 
also remains a major problem that has 
defied solution despite efforts by such 
prominent Americans as John Steinbeck, 
Robert Frost, and Adlai Stevenson to 
persuade Soviet authorities to agree to 
an equitable settlement to this problem. 

I have long urged Western negotiations 
with the Soviet Union on these commer- 
cial problems on the basis of a code of 
fair trade practices, and I urge again that 
this new development be utilized for ne- 
gotiations on this basis. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks an article and an editorial 
from the New York Times of March 17, 
1965, entitled Moscow Agrees To Sign 
International Patent Pact“ and 
U.S. S. R. s New Patent Policy.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
and the editorial was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 17, 1965] 
Moscow AGREES To SIGN INTERNATIONAL 
PaTENT Pact 

Geneva, March 16.—The Soviet Union 
moved toward closer economic relations with 
the West by announcing today its intention 
to join the international agreement on pat- 
ents and other industrial property rights. 

Yevgeny Artemyev, vice chairman of the 
Soviet Union’s State Committee of Inven- 
tions, informed a meeting here of the In- 
ternational Union for the Protection of In- 
dustrial Property of Moscow’s intention to 
ratify the 82-year-old pact. 

Officially termed the Paris Convention for 
the Protection of Industrial Property, the 
agreement requires that each member state 
grant the citizens of other member coun- 
tries in the matter of patents, trademarks 
and other industrial property rights the same 
treatment it accords its own nationals. 

The Soviet Union will be the 68th country 
to adhere to the convention. Most of the 
other Communist countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope have been members since before they 
came under Communist rule. 
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Edward J. Brenner, US. Commissioner of 
Patents, called the Soviet move a “very im- 
portant action in the field of industrial 
property rights.” 

Mr. Brenner, who heads the U.S. delegation 
to the meeting of the international union, 
said he believed Moscow's adherence to the 
convention “could form the basis for in- 
creased cooperation between the Soviet Un- 
ion and the United States in this field.” 

Moscow's decision could have an impor- 
tant “psychological effect” because it meant 
that Russia was agreeing to the rules that 
have long governed the relations between 
the Western industrial nations in connec- 
tion with patents and allied matters, a 
Western source said. 

This could lead to increased Western con- 
fidence in the industrial property protection 
to be had in the Soviet Union, the source 
explained. As a result, it stated, there may 
be greater readiness in the West to conclude 
licensing arrangements with the Soviet 
Union. 

Officials stressed the importance of the 
1-year priority that the convention gives 
inventors who file a patent application. It 
means that the inventors have 1 year to 
file the same application in other member 
countries without losing the priority the 
original date of filing gives them. 


SETTLEMENT PREDICTED 


Convention officials said they expected a 
satisfactory settlement of Moscow's demand 
for recognition of its “inventor's certificate” 
as being identical for all practical purposes 
with the Western World's patent. 

While patents are also issued in the Soviet 
Union, more common use is made of the cer- 
tificate, which recognizes the holder’s rights 
to an invention but reserves to the nation 
the right to exploit it. 

Mr. Artemyev stressed today that inter- 
national recognition of the certificate was 
demanded by the principle of “peaceful 
coexistence,” 

This principle, he continued, “furnishes 
the basis for business cooperation between 
countries with differing social and economic 
structures.” 


OPENS SALE OF PATENT RIGHTS 


The chief motivation of the Soviet Union 
in joining in the industrial property protec- 
tion convention is the opportunity it opens 
for selling patent rights abroad, acc 
to knowledgeable sources on Soviet affairs 
here. 

For example, it was observed, such Russian 
inventions as a surgical stapling machine, 
which substitutes for conventional suturing, 
could be licensed for production in the 
United States. Since this country also is a 
party to the Paris convention, Russian rights 
and profits on the invention would be pro- 
tected. 

Still another Russian development, which 
might become available to Western countries, 
is a petroleum turbodrill, which has been 
reported to be superior to oil-well drilling 
equipment in this country. 

Russian adherence to the international 
agreement also was seen as holding poten- 
tialities for licensing of patents of many 
Western products for manufacture in the 
Soviet Union. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 17, 1965] 
U.S.S.R.'s New PATENT POLICY 


There is wider significance than first meets 
the eye in the news that the Soviet Union 
has joined the signatories of the 1883 Paris 
agreement that facilitates international pro- 
tection of property rights in patents and 
trademarks. 

The effect of this new policy is to make it 
less likely that the Soviet Union will con- 
tinue to pirate foreign inventions without 
payment to the inventors. Moreover, by 
joining the Paris Convention, the Soviet au- 
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thorities have tet a precedent that could 
justify their joining the Universal Copyright 
Convention. The latter action would help 
end the frequent Soviet practice of publish- 
ing foreign works without permission of, or 
payment of royalties to, foreign authors. 

Soviet policy in the past was partially 
based on aversion to the idea of private prop- 
erty rights, but partially it resulted from 
simple calculation. So long as the Soviet 
Union was not producing much in the way 
of new technology, it was profitable to pirate 
the fruits of foreign invention. But today 
Soviet scientists and technicians are increas- 
ingly making independent contributions 
which they and the Soviet regime would like 
to be paid for when used abroad. Faced 
with the reality that pirating has in recent 
years become a two-way street, the Soviet 
Government now sees more virtue in inter- 
national respect for patent rights than it 
ever did before. 


ELIMINATION OF SOFT JOBS AND 
SINECURES 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
wish to suggest to the President of the 
United States a way to save $5 million 
annually. To me, $5 million is a large 
sum of money. 

The gate to the Public Treasury is wide, 
“and broad is the way. Far too many 
there be which go in thereat.” As Sena- 
tors of the United States, it is our duty 
to guard this gate and to protect it to 
the utmost against unreasonable and un- 
warranted entry. Wherever and when- 
ever possible our President and we in the 
Congress are trying to effect economy in 
Government without curtailing vital pro- 
grams both foreign and domestic. The 
President has on numerous occasions in- 
dicated his fervent desire that the tax- 
payers of this Nation receive a dollar’s 
value for every dollar spent. 

It is a fact that hundreds of millions 
of dollars and at times billions of dollars 
can be saved through economy measures. 
This is especially true in the appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense. 
Economy in Government, like economy 
with an individual, means doing without 
things we would like to have but do not 
absolutely need. However, we should not 
overlook the fact that throughout all the 
agencies of the Federal bureaucracy 
there are many places where lesser sums 
of taxpayers’ money can be saved. The 
result can be a very sizable decrease in 
Federal spending. In this manner many 
Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives through diligent exam- 
ination of the budget have been able to 
bring about great savings. 

In reviewing the proposed budget for 
the Treasury Department for fiscal 1966, 
I note that almost $5 million is requested 
for the Savings Bond Division. Upon 
making research, I discovered this Divi- 
sion employs 539 people, 95 of whom are 
in Washington, D.C., and the rest in re- 
gional and State offices throughout the 
Nation. 

For instance, in the State of Ohio, 
there are 21 employees distributed among 
five cities. There is a State director be- 
ing paid more than $16,000 a year with 
five assistants each being paid more than 
$12,000 a year, and six others receiving 
more than $9,000 a year. Their duty os- 
tensibly is to administer, supervise, and 
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perform work in promoting and main- 
taining the sale of U.S. savings bonds. I 
seriously question the need for this ex- 
penditure of taxpayers’ money. In fact, 
I am convinced that it could be elimi- 
nated without in any way impairing our 
savings bond sales program. 

This is not to say that a certain amount 
of public relations work is not necessary 
to encourage the sale of U.S. savings 
bonds. This has been done and I am 
sure will continue to be done through 
the proper use of public service program- 
ing on radio and television. Reports I 
have received from officials of the Treas- 
ury Department fail to convince me that 
it is necessary to maintain more than 
500 additional Federal employees to help 
sell these bonds. 

Frankly, these jobs are virtual sine- 
cures. Iam aware of the fact that there 
is a mass of statistics denoting the goals 
assigned to each bond sale promotion 
representative and the amounts of those 
goals that were subscribed, the percent- 
ages, and all the other paraphernalia of 
governmental reporting systems. How- 
ever, there is no indication that these 
sales would not have occurred without 
the dubious efforts of high-salaried Fed- 
eral employees. 

Mr. President, a certain amount of 
promotional sales work must be done to 
encourage the purchase of savings bonds. 
I believe that a study by experts is in 
order to determine whether or not such 
a study should be handled by political 
appointees with virtually no experience 
in the public relations field. It might 
well be that this function can be handled 
more efficiently and at much less expense 
to taxpayers through other methods. 
For instance, private public relations 
firms could be contracted to do the job. 
Or, a relatively few expert public rela- 
tions men with experience and back- 
ground in this area could be employed by 
the Government for this purpose at much 
less expense to the taxpayers of the 
Nation. I do not believe, and nothing 
presented to me has led me to believe, 
that it is necessary to hire more than 500 
Federal employees at taxpayers’ expense 
for this purpose. 

It is no secret that many of these high- 
salaried employees received their jobs 
through political patronage during the 
last 4 administrations and that most of 
them have had virtually no prior experi- 
ence whatever in the area of sales promo- 
tion. Here is a place where we can save 
taxpayers almost $5 million a year with- 
out in any way diminishing a vital pub- 
lic service. It is quite likely that in doing 
so, the sales of U.S. savings bonds would 
increase. 

Mr. President, when the Treasury De- 
partment authorization bill comes before 
the Senate for debate and vote, I intend 
to offer amendments to curtail drastically 
the funds available for the Savings Bond 
Division. 

Mr. President, I see no reason why 
these officials should travel around my 
State of Ohio and other States, receive 
mileage for the use of their automobiles 
and secure other fringe benefits, and in 
addition receive high salaries while they 
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address service clubs, savings and loan 
associations, and banks, urging the pur- 
chase of Government bonds. 

Iam hopeful that officials of the Treas- 
ury Department will initiate studies to 
determine the need for the continuation 
of the present method of promoting the 
sales of savings bonds. In any event, I 
shall do my utmost to prevent the fur- 
ther waste of taxpayers’ money on this 
outmoded and archaic section of the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 


DIVESTITURE OF GENERAL MOTORS 
CORP. STOCK BY DU PONT AND 
CHRISTIANA 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Finance held hearings 
this morning on the question of the 
divestiture of General Motors Corp. stock 
by Du Pont and Christiana. The hear- 
ing will command substantial interest 
and attention. 

I have had prepared a statement in 
the nature of a background concerning 
this subject. I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement and a letter to Du 
Pont from Assistant Attorney General 
William H. Orrick, Jr., head of the Anti- 
trust Division, Department of Justice, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORTON: CHRISTIANA’S 
DIVESTITURE OF GENERAL Motors STOCK 


On May 22, 1961, the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that the Du Pont 
Co. should divest itself of 63 million shares 
of General Motors stock it then owned and 
which had been purchased by Du Pont after 
World War I. 

There was no finding, by the Court, of 
monopoly, intent to monopolize, restraint of 
trade, or conspiracy. In a new interpreta- 
tion of the Clayton Act, the Court found 
that Du Pont’s ownership created a “reason- 
able probability” that Du Pont, at some 
future time, might monopolize certain pur- 
chases by General Motors. In so finding, 
however, the Court stated explicitly that 
“all concerned in high executive posts in 
both companies acted honorably and fairly, 
each in the honest conviction that his ac- 
tions were in the best interests of his own 
company and without any design to over- 
reach anyone, including Du Pont’s competi- 
tors.” 

The economic dislocation and the severe 
penalties that would result to stockholders, 
as a result of this decision, were such that 
the Congress passed a bill providing, in ef- 
fect, that the distribution of General Motors 
stock to individuals owning Du Pont stock 
would be treated for tax purposes as a 
return of capital rather than a distribution 
of income. 

This bill, in addition to applying to Du 
Pont, also applied to the Christiana Securi- 
ties Co..which owns 29 percent of the com- 
mon stock of Du Pont, and would, therefore, 
receive 29 percent of the General Motors 
stock distributed by Du Pont. On February 
2, 1962, President Kennedy signed the bill 
and it became Public Law 87-403. 

Thereafter, on March 1, 1962, the U.S. dis- 
trict court in Chicago (which had juris- 
diction of the antitrust case) entered its 
final decree and thereby determined the 
means by which Du Pont and Christiana 
were to divest themselves of their General 
Motors stock. 
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CHRISTIANA SECURITIES CO. AND PUBLIC LAW 
87-403 


During Congress consideration of Pub- 
lic Law 87—403, the question as to the method 
of divestiture of Christiana’s General Motors 
stock was not an issue before the Congress. 
Both the Congress and President Kennedy 
(who issued a statement when he signed 
Public Law 87-403) recognized that whether 
Christiana should divest itself of the Gen- 
eral Motors stock received from Du Pont, 
and the method of any such divestiture, 
were questions to be solely determined on 
the basis of antitrust principles by the 
court in Chicago in its final judgment. The 
Senate Finance Committee in its report ac- 
companying H.R. 8847 (Rept. 1100, 87th 
Cong., Ist sess.), said: 

“Your committee wishes to make it very 
clear that it expresses no opinion as to 
what particular method of divestiture of 
General Motors stock by Du Pont or Chris- 
tiana is appropriate. It is contemplated by 
your committee that all issues dealing with 
the manner of divestiture are to be deter- 
mined judicially, solely with reference to the 
antitrust principles announced by the Su- 
preme Court in the Du Pont case.“ 

President Kennedy in signing the legisla- 
tion on February 2, 1962, reaffirmed this 
view: 

“This legislation clearly does not attempt 
to express a judgment upon the question 
that is now before the court. The Senate 
Finance Committee report pointed out that 
all issues dealing with the manner of dives- 
titure should be determined judicially, solely 
with reference to antitrust principles, and 
without regard to the provisions of the 
bill before it. The debate discloses a unan- 
imity of intent on this point. Both the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of the bill agreed 
that the antitrust questions, particularly 
the question of whether the pass-through of 
stock to Christiana stockholders should be 
permitted, should not be affected in any 
way by the legislation.” 


THE COURT DECREE 


Following enactment of Public Law 87-403, 
and before the district court entered its final 
order, the Justice Department urged the 
court to permit Christiana to make exchange 
offers to its shareholders. In addition, so as 
to preclude. large blocks of General Motors 
stock remaining in the hands of the Du Pont 
family, members of the family and related 
trusts holding 50 percent of Christiana’s 
shares, voluntarily submitted themselves to 
the jurisdiction of the court and promised 
to divest themselves of any General Motors 
shares received pursuant to Christiana's di- 
vestiture. On March 1, 1962, the court en- 
tered its final decree, 

After noting that exchanges would reduce 
the amount of General Motors stock in the 
hands of the Du Pont family, the judge in 
his accompanying opinion said: “The judg- 
ment will, therefore, permit such exchanges.” 

Article XIT of the final judgment provides: 

“1. Christiana may sell such number of 
shares of General Motors stock as, in the 
judgment of its board of directors, is neces- 
sary to provide net proceeds sufficient to pay 
the taxes imposed upon the receipt by it of 
General Motors stock from Du Pont and any 
expenses and taxes incurred upon the sale 
of the shares to be sold. 

“2. Christiana shall distribute to its share- 
holders (including non pro rata distributions 
in redemption of its own stock) the remain- 
ing shares of General Motors stock required 
to be divested by it.” 

It is unequivocally clear that Congress left 
to the court the issue of determining the 
method by which Christiana should divest 
itself of its General Motors shares and it is 
equally clear that the court decree itself spe- 


‘cifically authorized Christiana to make ex- 


changes offers to its shareholders. 
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INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE'S 1962 RULINGS 


After Public Law 87-403 was enacted and 
after the March 1962 court order was en- 
tered, Christiana applied to the Internal 
Revenue Service for rulings to the effect that 
the benfits of Public Law 87-403 would apply 
to its shareholders. The Service commenced 
a series of conferences with the lawyers for 
the taxpayer, during which Christiana’s right 
to make exchange offers was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 

The Internal Revenue Service took the po- 
sition that Du Pont and Christiana were 
under a “moral obligation” to pursue di- 
vestiture procedures which would produce 
gross Federal revenues of between $350 and 
$470 million. According to Internal Revenue 
Service, unless Christiana were prevented in 
its initial divestiture program from merg- 
ing into Du Pont so as to avoid the special 
intercorporate tax imposed under Public Law 
87-403 and unless Christiana were also pre- 
vented from making tax-free exchange of- 
fers to its shareholders, Internal Revenue 
Service had no assurance that total revenues 
accruing to the Federal Government from 
the Du Pont-Christiana divestiture would 
amount to the $350 to $470 million which 
Congress allegedly “anticipated” in enact- 
ing this legislation. 

In October, 1962, Internal Revenue Service 
issued conditional rulings to Christiana: 
Christiana stockholders were entitled to the 
benefits of Public Law 87-403, but the rul- 
ings to this effect would apply only (a) if 
Christiana did not exchange any General 
Motors stock, and (b) if Christiana did not 
merge into Du Pont before it completed its 
divestiture of General Motors stock. 

Christiana objected to the imposition of 
the exchange condition and declared that it 
would want to apply at a later time for elim- 
ination of the Internal Revenue Service con- 
ditions to the rulings. Internal Revenue 
Service and Christiana agreed in 1962 that 
Christiana had the right to return to In- 
ternal Revenue Service and request such re- 
consideration and the 1962 ruling letter so 
noted. 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE'S 1964 RULING 
LETTER 


In August, 1964, after Du Pont had di- 
vested itself of almost 40 million General 
Motors shares by two pro rata distributions, 
and after Christiana had divested itself of 
almost 10 million General Motors shares 
by sales and pro rata distributions, Chris- 
tiana filed with the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice a request that the 1962 rulings would 
apply without reference to the condition 
against exchanges. This request was based 
on the fact that as a result of the divesti- 
ture by both Du Pont and Christiana, to- 
gether with the contemplated final distri- 
bution by Du Pont, gross Federal revenues 
accruing to the Government would be sub- 
stantially in excess of the $350 to $470 mil- 
lion which Internal Revenue Service had 
contended in 1962 Du Pont and Christiana 
had a “moral obligation” to produce. Chris- 
tiana, in making its request for elimina- 
tion of the condition of the 1962 rulings, 
also agreed not to merge with Du Pont and 
offered to peg its exchange offer to the Jan- 
uary 4 market price of General Motors stock 
so as to guarantee that the Federal Govern- 
ment would gross no less than $470 million 
in revenue. On the basis of the market val- 
ues of General Motors on the dates of Du 
Pont’s and Christiana’s final distribution 
($96 per share on January 4, 1965, $99 per 
share on March 8, 1965), gross revenues real- 
ized from Christiana’s and Du Pont's di- 
vestitures will be approximately $611 mil- 
lion. 

In considering whether the amended 
ruling request should be ted, Internal 
Revenue Service followed its traditional pro- 
cedure of holding a series of conferences 
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with lawyers for the taxpayer just as it had 
done in connection with the 1962 ruling. 
Following these conferences and after a 
careful consideration of all the facts, Acting 
Commissioner Harding issued a letter which 
withdrew the exchange condition imposed by 
Internal Revenue Service’s 1962 rulings. 

In January, 1965, Christiana made an offer 
to its shareholders to exchange up to 8.4 mil- 
lion General Motors shares on the basis of 
3% General Motors shares for each Christi- 
ana share. As a result of this offer, which 
expired on February 8, 4,487,000 General Mo- 
tors shares were exchanged for over 1,380,000 
Christiana shares. On March 8 Christiana 
made a final pro rata distribution of the bal- 
ance of the General Motors stock in the 
amount of one-third share of General Mo- 
tors for each share of Christiana. Except 
for 457,000 shares which Christiana will sell 
on March 23 to pay taxes, this final distribu- 
tion will complete Christiana’s (and Du 
Pont’s) divestiture of its General Motors 
shares. As indicated above, the completed 
divestiture by Christiana and Du Pont will 
gross an estimated $611 million in Federal 
revenue, not counting any additional reve- 
nues which will accrue when the Du Pont 
family members sell their General Motors 
stock as required by the Court decree. 


SUMMARY 


The statute, the congressional, judicial, 
and administrative records clearly demon- 
strate that: 

1. The 1964 ruling letter, which deleted 
the exchange condition without affecting the 
applicability of Public Law 87-403, was not 
only consistent with the law and the Court 
decree, but the only position which the 
Service could adopt as a matter of law. 

2. Despite the clear provision of the stat- 
ute, Internal Revenue Service conditioned its 
1962 rulings upon an alleged moral obliga- 
tion and withdrew the ‘conditions after it 
became satisfied that the final divestiture by 
Christiana and Du Pont would produce esti- 
mated gross revenues of no less than $470 
million. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., January 18, 1965. 
Re United States v. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company et al. 
F. J. ZUGEHOER, ESQ., 
General Counsel, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del, 

DEAR Mr. ZUGEHOER: Ordinarily it is the 
practice of this Department to simply 
acknowledge receipt of reports filed pursuant 
to antitrust judgments. Your letter of 
January 11 which reports the completion of 
the divestiture of 63 million shares of Gen- 
eral Motors stock by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. warrants something more. 

Du Pont is to be congratulated on the 
orderly and prompt manner in which it has 
complied with the Court's direction to divest 
this stock. While I recognize there are those 
who will not agree, I firmly believe the com- 
pletion of this portion of the divestiture 
ordered by the Court is an important step 
toward insuring continuing vigorous com- 
petition and health in our free enterprise 
system, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. ORRICK, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Antitrust Division. 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
J ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ED SYERS DESCRIBES GUADALUPE 
MOUNTAINS PARK PROPOSAL IN 
FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Congress is now considering legislation 
to establish the Guadalupe Mountains 
National Park in west Texas. I have 
the honor to be the Senate sponsor of the 
bill authorizing this fine addition to the 
National Park System. 

In his recent message on national 
parks, the President called for the addi- 
tion of the Guadalupe Mountains Na- 
tional Park in our national parks sys- 
tem. This area is a mountainous area 
35 miles southwest of Carlsbad Caverns, 
between Carlsbad Caverns and the Big 
Bend National Park. The country 
around this area is misleading in ap- 
pearance. It seems to be semiarid, al- 
most desert. The mountains look bar- 
ren. There are high bluffs. To the cas- 
ual visitor this is a barren area, but 
when he takes the road up the canyons 
and to the top, there are springs, run- 
ning water, elk, deer, and many other 
kinds of wildlife. 

It is a beautiful area which has tall 
timber and birdlife. It is an area of 
great beauty and historic value. Some 
of its points of interest have been told 
in an interesting article entitled “Off 
Beaten Trail—Guadalupes Cast Spell,” 
published in the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram of January 17, 1965. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star- 
Telegram, Jan. 17, 1965] 
Orr BEATEN TRAIL: GuaDALUPES CAST SPELL 
(By Ed Syers) 

“Just old mountains.” The tourist lady 
craned from her car window. “What na- 
tional park? What’s so special up there?” 

She had glimpsed the east battlements of 
Guadalupe Peak and El Capitan. Then— 
bound from Carlsbad—she was gone, down 
U.S. 62’s steep-curling pass, to drum the 
desert’s salt flats far below, toward El Paso. 

Like most of us, she’d scanned only the 
stern outer walls of what likely will be 
Guadalupe Mountains National Park—our 
second in America’s then 32. 

“What’s special?“ seems fairly asked 
below; for until the park, you cannot see the 
vast within: A sea of mountains—our high- 
est, and a dozen loftier than Big Bend’s. 
From Apache to today’s big ranches, this 
wilderness is private and wildly unchanged. 

Those high crags’ green tufts are forests, 
spilled to chasm-slashed labyrinths, begin- 
ning with spectacular McKittrick Canyon, 
north of El Capitan. As early as 1938, na- 
tional parks compared them with any Amer- 
ican wilderness vista. 

You see only rim. These Guadalupes— 
home of Geronimo's. Apache—hide their 
secrets. 

Like a swallowed U.S. cavalry patrol. 
a legendary fortune in gold. 

And so the Guadalupes remain forbidden 
until Congress links over 110 square miles 
of range to Carlsbad, north toward the 
Rockies. But you needn't pass unseeing. 


And 
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Stop with the Bob Wests, just under the 
State line at Nickel Spring. He's a strong- 
faced former lawman; she’s known moun- 
tains since a redheaded kid, riding the 
Tetons muleback. You'll meet oldtimers 
who pretend to scoff at old Guadalupe 
legend. 

They can describe the hidden park—from 
north of Texas’ highest peaks, up sheer 
gorges, over tall slopes standing ponderosa 
pine and Douglas-fir, down mountain mead- 
ows, to sudden precipice. They know Mc- 
Kittrick’s bouldered bottom tumbles a stream 
with rainbow trout; and high are elk and 
bighorn. Ultimately, hikers or packriders 
should ridge-trail it 70 miles to the caverns’ 
entrance. 

Off that trail, where drop canyons well- 
named Dark, Blue, Devil’s Den and the rest— 
pocking hundreds of caves—the Guadalupes 
best hide their secrets. On Apache Reser- 
vation, north, the old ones know. You will 
have to imagine and guess. 

First, visualize your range—a tortured 
thrust southeast across New Mexico, ending 
in sheer wall, just within Texas. Now * * * 
gold-rush California in the 1849’s. 

From St. Louis, the San Francisco-bound 

t trains slope southwest—Memphis, 
Little Rock * * * into Texas above today’s 
Sherman, and on—fort, spring, and river- 
crossing—past Abilene, San Angelo * * * 
Pecos * * * and a loop north under El 
Capitan’s far-distant trailmark * * * to El 
Paso’s midway. A few years, this will be 
Butterfield Overland Trail—six passengers to 
a wild-muled, sand-choked stagecoach for 
25 days. 

Here, and from Davis Mountains south, is 
the Apache’s deadliest point of ambush, 

In the early 1850’s, one train is massacred, 
below the pass. U.S. cavalry, barely saddled 
to mountain, trails the Apache into his 
Guadalupes. Deep into pinnacle and preci- 
pice—doubling and back—they pursue. Now, 
turn back. Into legend? 

Their Captain Bartlett finds no trail from 
the blue heights. By compass afoot, per- 
haps: The cliffs drop sheer. Leave their 
horses? Apaches will ride them ahead to am- 
bush. They save ammunition, drive their 
mounts, screaming, over; stagger out afoot. 

Into legend? A hardnosed cavalry, later 
to ride any trail a mustang will go, chooses 
to forget it; and it is old story, lost in the 
Guadalupe wilds. 

Yet in the summer of 1930, three El Paso- 
ans, exploring remotely, turn up bones at a 
cliff base, bring back Army bits, bridles, and 
saddle leather stamped “U.S.” Ask an old- 
timer if the Guadalupes swallowed this pa- 
trol. He'll shrug; it's a big country. 

Some say the El Pasoans hunted an even 
deeper secret of these mountains—the Lost 
Sublett Mine—the geologically impossible 
cache over the rim where you stand. 

Butterfield’s Concord stages are just mem- 
ory, these earliest 1880’s, when the Texas and 
Pacific drives to Southern Pacific junction at 
Sierra Blanca, to the south. 

T-P-gan is an old-time prospector, 
William Caldwell Sublett. He shacks his 
family in tiny, desert Monahans; and is over 
the sands to Van Horn this year of 1881. 
They know him loco, those railhands; they 
know, too, the magic of his water-witch. 

He finds. 

Then let him hunt gold. Pass to Apache's 
Guadalupes is 55 miles north. 

They call Bill Sublett, “Old Ben,” try to 
josh his week’s-long disappearances. Yet 
now, in the Odessa saloon that calls him 
crazy, he turns up for drinks all around. 
He spreads a fist of gold nuggets, pebble- 
sized. They quit laughing. Where, Bill? 

They souse him, try to worm it from him, 
threaten him. His old eyes haze; an Apache 
friend showed him. They trail him, circling 
for the Guadalupes, run always into his rifle. 
Will he share his secret for, say * * * $1,- 
000? The old man snorts. 
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He can take that much from his mine in 
a week. 

He takes an Odessa friend once, then cele- 
brates their strike so much, the other man 
forgets the trail. In 1887, he takes his son, 
Rolth (Ross, some say). The boy remem- 
bers a wild trail near El Capitan, endlessly 
beyond, a chasm—knotted rope down. 

He remembers his father, out with the 
nuggets. So does Odessa. 

At deathbed in 1892, will he tell his son? 
The old eyes fade with strain. 

“You'll have to find it like I did, son.” 

And Rolth Sublett tries, from Carlsbad 
country, almost to his death a decade ago. 
There was a quick gorge: A hundred feet 
wide, maybe as deep; a tree—gone now. 

“Hundred canyons like that.” Bob West 
looked toward the east rim of the Guada- 
lupes, where national park may lie beyond. 
“A hundred more, you can't find.” 

Bob knows geology, says gold’s not up 
there. Yet old Santa Fe archives showed 
Spanish mining in the 1600’s. Geronimo 
boasted here was America’s richest lode. 
And gold—from Japanese coal to seawater— 
is where you find it. 

So what do you do? You shrug it off. 
Maybe there never was a mine—but a cache. 
Maybe California gold on the way back * * * 
ambushed, hidden, forgotten. Did he be- 
lieve it’s still up there? Bob just gave a 
slow smile. 

One thing he does believe. That hurrying 
tourist lady didn't know what she saw. 

I believe that, too; and so will you, when 
they open the park in a few years. 

Meantime, I'll be up the Guadalupes by 

spring. 
I'll let you know if it’s gold * * * or view. 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. The area has 
historicalimportance. In the early days, 
the stage coaches traveled this route 
before there were railroads to the West. 
The route was followed by the 49’ers on 
their way to the California gold fields. 
The area is important now not only for 
purposes of recreation and beauty, but 
also for its historical importance. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE 
COLD WAR VETERAN OUTLINED 
IN ARTICLE “THE PHONY LOT- 
TERY” IN THE NEW LEADER 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
much has been said in Congress and still 
more has been written in the press about 
the gross inequities in political and social 
opportunity afforded many American 
citizens today. Nowhere is there a more 
unjust, unreasonable, and harmful dis- 
crimination among Americans than in 
the failure of the U.S. Government to 
provide for the modern-day cold war 
veteran. 

The modern-day cold war veteran is 
the one person in our society against 
whom the Government itself discrimi- 
nates. The original GI bill of rights for 
the World War II veterans and GI bill 
for the veterans of the Korean war con- 
flict recognized the obligation owed by 
the American people to the veterans of 
the Armed Forces during these crucial 
periods. At this very moment, in areas 
of hardship and deprivation throughout 
the globe, thousands of servicemen are 
placing their futures and their lives on 
the line to protect this citadel of democ- 
racy, yet they leave the Armed Forces 
to face the competitive and rapidly pro- 
gressing civilian community unaided in 
the quest for needed technical, voca- 
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tional, or professional knowledge. The 
valiant men and women of World War II 
received help. The brave men of Korea 
got benefits. Why should the heroes of 
the ruthless cold war be discriminated 
against? 


Mr. President, I say that not only is 
such discrimination unfair, unjust, and 
inequitable, but it is even worse. It acts 
to rob the American economy and the 
American culture of the best available 
resource of intellectual strength and 
vigor. An article written by Mr. Burton 
Hersh and appearing in the March 1, 
1965, issue of the New Leader magazine 
sets out with unusual clarity and effec- 
tiveness the plight of the hero of our 
times—the cold war veteran. I request 
unanimous consent that this article en- 
titled “The Phony Lottery” be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE “PHONY LOTTERY” 
(By Burton Hersh) 


Six years ago, speaking with characteristic 
heat in a Senate committee hearing on the 
proposed “cold war GI bill,” Senator WAYNE 
Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, deplored the 
“sad but true fact that in the handling of 
the military manpower program of this coun- 
try at the present time we are not too far 
removed from the escapism that existed at 
the time of the Civil War as far as military 
service is concerned.“ Morsg’s remark was 
undeniable even then. It also was discom- 
forting. But it was only after President 
Johnson took office that the Federal Govern- 
ment began to face up to the worsening draft 
situation. 

Last June 22, the Pentagon announced the 
instigation of the most thoroughgoing man- 
power study—a million dollars worth—since 
World War II. The results of this study are 
due next month. The current draft law ex- 
pires in 1967; by then, the administration is 
expected to present to Congress a legislative 
program designed to redress the buses of a 
Selective Service System that its own Direc- 
tor, Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, regards as 
having degenerated into a “phony lottery.” 

What, in the 20 cold war years, happened 
to the brave old notion of a universal] mili- 
tary obligation? It was, in a word, 
Swamped—by economics, events, and the 
coming of age of too many people at once. 
Each President—first Eisenhower, then Ken- 
nedy, then Johnson—was compelled to bail 
steadily, And as the draft quotas decreased, 
the number of exemption categories in- 
creased. Meanwhile, by Executive order, 
benefit after benefit was taken from the re- 
turning serviceman (now reclassified “peace- 
time inductee”) until virtually none remains 
except the Defense Department’s assurance 
that “the military obligation is the normal 
way of life for young men today and requires 
no special reward.” 

By early 1963, however, an imperative con- 
cern was beginning to agitate those Senators 
who were digging among the roots of draft 
policies: Not only was the country being de- 
prived of a whole generation of better trained 
men at a time when no skill meant no job, 
but a combination of accident, legislative ac- 
tion, and above all, executive fiat had created 
a situation that made it possible, even ex- 
pected, that young men who came from fam- 
ilies with money and influence would evade 
extended military service. As Fred Black- 
well, a former counsel to the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, remarked: “For 
the most part the military obligation has, in 
fact, superimposed itself on lower income 
families.” 
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Since the end of the Korean war, our draft 
policies have suffered two profound, if gen- 
erally unnoticed, modifications. The first is 
the very existence of the draft in peacetime. 
It has been traditional in the United States 
that men are not compelled to serve in the 
Armed Forces except when the country is im- 
mediately threatened by attack. The second 
innovation came directly out of the services’ 
need for more men than they believe could 
be procured by normal recruiting, but for 
fewer than would naturally become available 
as each generation reaches draftable age. 

As one Department of Defense spokesman 
put it: Though the obligation is universal, 
the actual service is not; it is now very selec- 
tive indeed. Statisticians of the Library of 
Congress estimate that this year fully 60 per- 
cent of the 26-year-olds (the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration established 26 as the effective 
cutoff year for the local draft boards) will 
have avoided the draft permanently: 13 per- 
cent by means of one of the 6-month active 
duty programs, 47 percent by falling into one 
of the fast-multiplying categories in which 
deferment is tantamount to exemption. 
Thus, in realty, only a minority serves. 

The draft avoiders in general make up an 
unlikely crowd. The very existence of mental 
and physical standards has always kept the 
truly hopeless out of the services, and since 
1958, when Congress raised the entrance re- 
quirements, many a genial mouth-breather 
has found himself passed over. Married men 
escape. Fathers escape. Public officials, con- 
scientious objectors, “vital workers in agri- 
culture or industry,” professional athletes 
with shin splints—all are deferred. A key 
employee in almost any kind of undertak- 
ing—that is, usually, a junior executive with 
access to the boss—can generally come by an 
excuse for his draft board. A Fund for the 
Republic report reveals that there are as 
many as 60 different ways for a young man to 
fulfill his military obligation without actu- 
ally serving the usual time; it would appear 
that very few have not been used. 

Then there are the students. Simply being 
in a college or university—but not in a 
trade school—and remaining in good stand- 
ing guarantees a deferment. Since college 
still involves, in most cases, family money, 
the discriminatory factor is patent. In addi- 
tion, most jobs insuring deferment are open 
to the college man alone. These categories 
were determined largely by Executive order 
during the Eisenhower years, and their 
boundaries seem to have suffered progressive 
erosion ever since. One has to struggle 
against the suspicion that many of these 
Executive orders on deferment categories 
were drawn up with the express interests 
of the upper middle classes in mind. 

A look at the makeup of that minority 
group whose members do serve is even more 
suggestive. Of the perhaps 600,000 young 
men, who enter the service every year, the 
great majority, around half a million, do not 
wait to get drafted; they are driven in. They 
are the R.A. (Regular Army) kids, of whom 
every draftee of the last decade has seen 
plenty. Most are between 17 and 19 years 
old. About half of them have finished high 
school. They are almost all from what soci- 
ologists call “disadvantaged” backgrounds— 
poor, with little hope of higher education, 
and often at a rambunctious stage. A dis- 
proportionate number are nonwhite. 

Most of these boys serve either 3 or 4 
years—these being the available enlistment 
periods. In the words of the famous report 
Ralph J. Cordiner prepared for President 
Eisenhower in 1957, many are soon “antag- 
onistic and bitter * * checking off the 
days until they get out.” About 75 percent 
do quit at the end of their enlisted hitches. 

A large number of the remaining inductees, 
the 100,000 or so who are actually drafted, 
are of a different background. Most were 
just beginning to settle into their trades or 
professions when the call came. Fully a 
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third have completed college (the equivalent 
figure during World War II ran around 3 
percent), and over 40 percent have had some 
higher education. These men generally 
spend their 2-year hitches under the en- 
thusiastic tutelage of career sergeants whose 
educational levels have never been tabulated. 

With the draftees’ schooling thrown in, 
the percentage of college-graduated enlisted 
men in all the services runs to 1.5. It takes 
only a few weeks of policing cigarette butts 
to start the ex-college boy wondering why 
he, too—like the great majority of his edu- 
cated contemporaries—did not study at least 
one of those 60 possible deferment mecha- 
nisms. Few in this group make a career of 
the service. 

Any hopes a boy might have that his sery- 
ice time will not prevent him from catching 
up with his generation are almost certain 
to be blasted. Released from active service, 
he is usually farther behind than before. 
A Department of Labor “Workers’ Fact Book” 
concludes: “It is generally recognized that 
a period of military service places a worker 
at a disadvantage in the labor market due 
to one or more reasons directly traceable 
to his service; such as lack of civilian work 
experience, older-than-normal entrance age 
for job training, inability to utilize military 
skills in civilian occupation, or existence of 
service-connected disability.” 

Victor Wohlford, a leading expert in the 
field of educational administration, has also 
testified: “The existence of a rather plentiful 
labor supply makes the military obligation a 
matter of crucial importance. Employers are 
not willing to invest time and money in 
training men who might be taken away at 
any time by the draft law.” The new vet- 
eran has few of the traditional benefits— 
mustering-out pay, veterans’ loans, insur- 
ance—to tide him over, and takes whatever 
job he can get, usually in an unskilled 
capacity where the risk of layoff is high. 

All this is more than speculation. Studies 
made by the National Association of State 
Approval Agencies have determined that by 
the early sixties unemployment among the 
4.5 million cold war veterans ran at close to 
15 percent, more than double the rate for the 
overall age group. This is the first time in 
our modern history that such a thing has 
happened. Veterans heretofore have out- 
stripped nonveterans both as earners and as 
taxpayers. 

The new veteran’s Active Reserve obliga- 
tion—another innovation of the last dec- 
ade—makes job hunting tougher still: It 
means several years of weekly meetings, 2 
weeks each summer in a training camp, and 
a place at the head of the line in case of 
trouble. Most of the reservists called up 
in 1961 for a year on active duty had at 
least 2 years already behind them, The 
logic apparently was that they had the crit- 
ical skills the 6-monthers lacked. 

Obviously, the disadvantages at which our 
cold war veterans find themselves are un- 
intended consequences of our jerry-built sys- 
tem of exemption and selection—a system 
that just grew, and then collided with the 
economic realities of the moment. Simul- 
taneously, the draft requirement itself has 
been adrift on the changing strategic plans 
of the old and new administrations, and 80 
the abuses of the system have been com- 
pounded. 

The Eisenhower administration, spurred 
by the findings of the Bradley and Cordiner 
reports, came to regard the 2-year inductee 
as disgruntled, scarcely trained, and there- 
fore all but useless, The continued exist- 
ence of the 2-year draft was insisted upon as 
a necessary goad to force young men into 
their initial—and, hopefully, more ex- 
tended—enlistments. But the effect of the 
draft on the lives of the more promising was 
to be reduced insofar as possible; hence the 
Executive order loopholes. 
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War, in the Eisenhower administration's 
opinion, meant either a small local action 
(professional soldiers) or an exchange of 
nuclear haymakers (professional techni- 
cians). On this assumption, Congress agreed 
to the extensive 6-month programs, which 
would theoretically skim the quarter of a 
million superior draft-eligible young men 
off the top every year. 

The services themselves, though, were 
reluctant to authorize so many short-term 
reservists: Only about 20 percent of the 
number of 6-monthers that Congress sug- 
gested were actually formed into Reserve 
units. The tendency was for local influence 
to determine, as in the National Guard, just 
who got into these few, highly desirable 
groups. The distinctions of background were 
thus deepened. 

At the same time, added service fringe 
benefits—higher pay, proficiency pay, the 
new “specialist” ratings—were introduced in 
the effort to hold military careerists. Ac- 
cordingly, anything which might conceivably 
tempt able people out of the services, and 
especially the reintroduced GI bill, met fierce 
Defense Department opposition. 

Although the Eisenhower administration 
had discontinued application of traditional 
veterans’ benefits to post-Korean returnees, 
it did persuade Congress to allow them to 
draw unemployment compensation. The 
Army was now just a job, albeit a compul- 
sory one. Over the Eisenhower years, the 
actual number of drafted inductees per year 
fell from 265,039 in fiscal 1954 to 60,293 in 
fiscal 1961. In effect, Eisenhower was phas- 
ing out the draft Army. 

Presidents Kennedy and Johnson and Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara, however, had 
strategic ideas of a quite different sort. Op- 
tions,” McNamara's central concept, meant 
a large Army, capable of fighting all grades 
of wars. The draft got serious immediately: 
157,654 men were drafted in fiscal 1962. And 
up from there. The implicit excuse of the 
previous administration for the evident in- 
equities—that they affected only a very few 
people, and for only a few years—was now 
gone, but the deferment policies (as well 
as the opposition of the Defense Department 
and the Bureau of the Budget to reintro- 
ducing the traditional benefits) are still 
very much with us. The lives of more, 
rather than fewer, young people are being 
permanently convulsed. 

This has imparted a new urgency to the 
proposal of Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Democrat, of Texas, head of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Subcommittee. His bill would extend 
to post-Korea servicemen the main provi- 
sions of its Korean war predecessor, although 
the educational payments, being exactly 
equal, would now buy less schooling. The 
Bureau of the Budget and the Department 
of Defense continue to oppose the measure. 

YARBOROUGH is apprehensive: The impli- 
cations of a further hardening of our general 
social structure as a result of unconsidered 
draft policies clearly frighten him. “Who 
goes to college in this country depends much 
more on how much money he’s got than how 
much brains he’s got,” YARBOROUGH charges. 
“The GI bills changed that to some extent, 
for a while, and just think of all the good 
it did. All the trained people it gave us, 
all the tax money it has already generated 
by radically increasing people's earning 
power. For 99 percent of the people in the 
country a quantum of education equals a 
quantum of success in life. 

“The GI bill,” YARBOROUGH adds, “is the 
only aid-to-education measure that goes di- 
rectly to the individual, gets away from the 
issues of race and religion that bog down 
so much legislation around here. You've 
got a social unbalance in the United States 
anyway, and the draft just accentuates it. 
In effect, the Government is creating an ad- 
versity of fate for its most underprivileged 
minority, those loyal citizens who don't duck 
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their service. We talk a lot about the cold 
war and the rest of it. But right now there 
is only one American who is in it, living it. 
And he's our ‘peacetime’ serviceman.” 


SCHIEBEL ARTICLES BRING ECON- 
OMY IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
economy in this $100 billion Federal Gov- 
ernment of ours was never more im- 
portant. Occasionally the press makes a 
magnificient contribution to Federal 
economy. 

In 1964, the Las Vegas Review-Journal 
carried several articles by Kenneth 
Schiebel which represent just such a con- 
tribution. Mr. Schiebel is a correspond- 
ent not only for the Las Vegas Review- 
Journal, but also for the Madison ( Wis.) 
State Journal. He is a man whose work 
I have grown to know and respect for its 
honesty and technical excellence. He is 
a reporter with many years of experience 
in Washington. To my knowledge—and 
I have seen and read a number of his 
stories—he has always done a remark- 
ably competent job of reporting the facts 
objectively and fairly. 

Mr. Schiebel’s Las Vegas Review- 
Journal article on Air Force planes 
brought a sharp warning to the Pentagon 
in advance of the 1964 political cam- 
paigning, to make doubly sure that 
junkets were not condoned for political 
purposes. 

The Las Vegas Review-Journal and its 
correspondent showed commendeble 
alertness and interest in this matter. 

I call this matter to the attention of 
the Senate. It is most useful when the 
press of the country can make a specific, 
concrete contribution to the economy. 
Mr. Schiebel has done just. this. 


TRIBUTE TO ARTHUR K. WATSON, 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL BUSI- 
NESS MACHINES CORP, 


Mr. PROXM!RE. Mr. President, one 
of the most respected and successful 
executives in the business world is Mr. 
Arthur K. Watson, chairman of the 
board of the International Business 
Machines’ World Trade Corp. 

Mr. Watson has not only been success- 
ful in this country, but he has also had 
great exper ence in the foreign sales of 
his products in the world market. He 
understands our balance-of-payments 
situation from a very pragmatic view- 
point. He is not only a businessman, 
but he is also a citizen who has elo- 
quently and wisely expressed his con- 
cern over governmental problems. 

On March 1, 1965, Mr. Watson ad- 
dressed the Economic Club of Detroit. 
In the course of that address, he made 
a very interesting analysis of our bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. He made 
some specific suggestions, including an 
effort to call the attention of Detroit 
businessmen to that long-range part of 
our balance-of-payments dilemma which 
unfortunately has been g ven very little 
attention, even by economists. That 
concerns the development of adequate 
international liquidity when the dollar 
deficit that has been financing interna- 
tional trade is eliminated by our correc- 
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tion of our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. No matter how we fare in improv- 
ing our balance-of-payments situation, 
it is clear that with a finite amount of 
gold, or, at least an amount of gold that 
is increasing at a very slow rate, with a 
rapid increase in world trade, which has 
doubled in the last 10 or 12 years, and 
with the growth of our economy and 
economies all over the world we shall 
need far more international liquidity in 
the future than we have had in the past. 

If we succeed in correcting our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit, it will mean 
that there is going to be a very serious 
deflationary effect on world trade and 
on the economies of countries overseas 
and here in America with depressions 
and heavy unemployment, unless at the 
same time we somehow find a way to 
develop a more effective international 
liquidity system. 

Mr. Watson has made some helpful 
practical suggestions in that connection, 
and I ask unanimous consent that his 
remarks before the Economic Club of 
Detroit be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Economic CLUB OF DETROIT, REMARKS BY 
A. K. WATSON, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT, IBM 
CORP., AND CHAIRMAN OF THE Boarp, IBM 
WORLD TRADE CorP., MARCH 1, 1965 


A cautious man should always start a 
speech with a joke. That way, if he is not 
remembered as a pundit, at least he may be 
remembered as a wit. 

The story I want to tell is about the typi- 
cal American, This typical American, accord- 
ing to the story, is a man who returns from 
an Italian movie in his German car, sits 
down to his Danish desk, pours himself a 
cup of Brazilian coffee into an English cup, 
picks up his Japanese ball point pen and 
begins a letter: 

Dear Senator, he writes, something must 
be done about the outflow of American gold. 

There are a couple of things I want to point 
out about that story. 

To begin with, some variation on it occurs 
in nearly every country in the free world. 

Usually, it is the Frenchman. or the Ger- 
man, or the Britisher, shaving with a Schick 
razor, brushing his teeth with Colgate, climb- 
ing into his Opel, or Simca, or British Ford, 
buying a Coke * * * and so it goes. 

The other thing is that story is dated. It 
goes back 5 or more years, back to the days 
when the Europeans seemed to have the un- 
canny ability to undersell our consumer prod- 
ucts right here in our own markets and 
underbid us in the rest of the world * * * not 
to mention the fact that when they sent 
a salesman to Africa, he always turned out 
to be fluent in Swahili while our guy couldn’t 
write a coherent memo in English to explain 
why he lost the business. 

What all this illustrates I hope is a kind 
of international economic pendulum, and its 
related political pendulum. Those pendu- 
lums have swung steadily from one side of 
the Atlantic to the other over the past 20 
years, 

Let me go back to the first postwar swing 
of the pendulum, the old dollar-gap days. 

In 1945, Europe was destitute, demoralized, 
and divided between the free and Communist 
worlds. The United States, in contrast, was 
rich, vigorous, united, and surging ahead. 

Our answer to help Europe, to save it in 
fact, was the Marshall plan. In the decade 
that followed, that plan—and other forms of 
American assistance—worked wonders 
throughout the world. 
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We were successful in reviving Europe. In 
fact, by the mid-1950’s a lot of American 
businessmen were beginning to wonder if we 
weren't too successful. 

The factories we help rebuild were some- 
times better than our own. The laborer of 
Europe and Japan was willing to work harder 
and accept less reward for the effort than 
most Americans. By 1957, talk of dollar gaps 
had disappeared and American industry be- 
gan to recognize it had a competitive battle 
on its hands. What did we do? 

Many things. By the late 1950's and early 
1960's, American business was redesigning 
products to suit foreign tastes, it was intensi- 
fying export drives and, most of all, it was 
leapfrogging, trade and tariff barriers by 
expanding abroad. 

We met the competitive challenge and then 
some. In the past 6 years, merchandise ex- 
ports increased 55 percent by $9 billion. 

The result was and is a huge merchandise 
trade surplus, $6.5 billion here and an almost 
equal trade deficit in Europe. 

If trade were the only item it would be 
Europe, not the United States, worrying 
about the outflow of gold. It isn’t Europe 
we know, because of the other pendulum, the 
political one. We're honoring huge commit- 
ments abroad, military and economic. 

In fact, there is I think a very great 
temptation on the part of most of us to 
point the finger of blame at them. Business 
has done its share, we say, now it's up to 
Government. Let’s examine that a little more 
closely. 

Just what are these commitments and how 
much can we cut from them? 

General Bork, in his program notes, men- 
tioned a favorite whipping boy, foreign aid. 
He used the figure $3.7 billion a year. I 
think that is a little on the high side but 
even if it is accurate it should not be tied 
into the balance-of-payments problem. 
Only a fraction of aid, they are estimating 
$467 million this year, is an actual outflow 
of dollars. The rest is so-called “tied” ad 
the money has to be spent in the United 
States. 

Even that, I agree, is a lot of money. Yet, 
it is my belief that the alternative, cutting 
aid, would in the long run be far more cost- 
ly. There is many a government in the free 
world today whose viability rests on those 
marginal aid dollars. If they go, an ally, or 
neutral may go into the other camp. Now 
how much—to be coldblooded ‘about it— 
would that cost us? A lot more. 

Another popular place to cut the outflow 
of dollars is our offshore military establish- 
ment. Its cost is large, $2.8 billion last year. 
But just where do you want to cut? Just 
which ally do you want to ask to do more? 

Can we pull out of Vietnam? Berlin? 
Western Europe? What happens if we do? 
I don’t pretend to know. What I do know 
is that a lot of midnight oil has been burned 
in defense departments around the world 
to try to find an answer to these questions 
and if anybody has found it, he has been aw- 
fully timid about telling the rest of us. 

This, I'm afraid, leaves us with only two 
significant items left on our balance-of-pay- 
ments ledger—tourism and capital export— 
direct, portfolio or loans. 

It is inconceivable that we would limit 
an American citizen’s right to travel abroad 
and as for the trinkets they buy when they 
travel the duty free exemption is already 
down to $100 and may be dropped to zero. 

I doubt if it would have much effect—un- 
less the rigors of getting through U.S, cus- 
toms totally discouraged tourists. 

What I'm afraid all this comes down to— 
like it or not—is that there are only two 
significant factors in the whole balance-of- 
payments mix that we can do very much 
about—at least in the short run. They are 
merchandise exports; and capital exports. 
Washington has turned to us in the business 
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community because we're the only place it 
can turn. 

For just about the same reason, I think 
there is only one response we can give— 
complete support to President Johnson's 
program. The alternative to voluntary re- 
straint on capital exports, to name one part 
of the program, is compulsory restraints and 
I for one don’t want it to come to that. But 
there is a lot more we can do, and let me 
just mention three steps that can help. 

First, and the healthiest possibility of all, 
is exports. Between 1963 and 1964, U.S. 
exports shot up 14 percent. I think every 
one of us in an exporting business should 
try for at least that much more this year 
and next year. And I think a lot of medium 
size and smaller businesses should be en- 
couraged to begin thinking of exports. It is 
a big world and there is room for everybody. 
Tf we could sell nearly $25 billion worth of 

abroad last year, why can't we sell $28 
billion this year? 

The second step is to begin borrowing 
overseas. Money costs more in Europe and 
Japan but in a sense it is worth more—for 
investments on the average give greater re- 
turns. Through the use of foreign capital 
we can continue building abroad without 
deepening our payments deficit. Inciden- 
tally, the Secretary of the Treasury has 
praised General Motors for using this type 
of financing to cover half the costs of its 
huge, new assembly plant in Antwerp. More 
American businesses can and will do this 
kind of financing to relieve pressure on the 
dollar. g 

Third, we've got to sell this idea of in- 
ternational ownership—an idea whose prin- 
cipal prophet is Fred Donner. We have to 
encourage portfolio investment by the Euro- 
peans and Japanese in American companies. 
And we have to encourage direct investments 
in the United States. We have over $70 
billion—at book value—invested overseas. 
Foreign capital invested here is only a frac- 
tion of that. 

Now all these ingredients compounded to- 
gether, offer a promising palliative; they 
can, if we work at them, stem the outfiow. 

Yet, I'm not satisfied with them, for I 
think they tend to conceal a flaw that is 
going to hound us whether the gold is mov- 
ing from our side of the aisle, down in lower 
Manhattan, to Europe's, or back again, 

The really regrettable thing about the cur- 
rent crisis is not so much that we're in it, 
but that we're not talking in terms of how 
to get permanently out of it. 

What the problem illustrates is not the 
classic case of a nation living beyond its 
means. The United States is not living be- 
yond its means. 

Nor can I really become very enthusiastic 
about a sharp rise in interest rates to lure 
short-term capital back to the United States. 
It simply makes no sense to apply the trakes 
on an expansion that made us grow in GNP 
by $40 billion last year to offset a $3 billion 
balance-of-payments deficit. 

The only long-run course I can see is to be- 
gin questioning the basic monetary arrange- 
ments that put us into this awkward posi- 
tion in the first place. 

I won't pretend to be a monetary techni- 
cian, but it is my understanding that we 
are essentially operating under international 
arrangements made two decades ago at Bret- 
ton Woods. Maybe we're selling a 1944 model 
in 1965’s market. 

At least it is obvious that $40 billion worth 
of gold, the entire world’s supply, is not 
going to be enough to support the hundreds 
of billions of dollars worth of currency and 
credit afloat in the world. In saying this, 
I'm not advocating a return to gold or an 
abandonment of it. I'm just suggesting that 
other things in the world also have value. 

Plant and equipment for example. We've 
got that $70 billion worth of assets over- 
seas—much more if you evaluate it at mar- 
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ket value Yet, it counts for nothing in the 
international reckoning. What would the 
balance sheets of our businesses look like 
if we only counted current assets and cur- 
rent liabilities? 

Would we be asking the central bankers 
and the international monetary people too 
much if we asked them to read the rest of 
the balance sheet? In fact, is it altogether 
impossible to create a new kind of dollar 
currency backed not by gold but by the 
assets of American business abroad? Gold is 
wonderful for jewelers and dentists, but do 
we have to base the whole free world’s econ- 
omy on it? 

Finally, I think it is time for expanded and 
far more imaginative tools in our interna- 
tional financial arrangements. Certainly 
financial discipline sometimes has to be im- 

on nations as well as individuals. But, 
that is not the basis of our present problem. 
We're sound financially. 

Yet, what we find ourselves doing is per- 
verting social and economic good—in this 
case the export of capital—to fit into the nar- 
row confines of what may be an obsolete 
system. 

The truth is we can do it for awhile, but 
let’s plan for a time when we don't have to 
do it. 

You know, in our military arrangements, 
if they are any analogy, we've managed to 
build through NATO and SEATO a fairly 
sound and healthy system of international 
alliances with a reasonably equitable sharing 
of costs. I believe we can match this in our 
international financial arrangements. I be- 
lieve we can construct a system that will give 
the free world the elbow room it needs to 
grow without these unending balance-of- 
payments crises that alternately hound us 
and Europe. 

Last year, when the bankers left the IMF 
meeting in Tokyo they announced that the 
system was really all right, it just needed a 
little expanding here and there. 

Well, it wasn’t all right, and it needs more 
than a little expanding. We're businessmen, 
most of us, not bankers, and I'll be happy to 
leave the details to them. I won't pretend 
to judge between, say, the Triffin plan and 
Jacques Rueff's proposals to return to gold. 
Just two things are clear to me now: 

First, we've got to do everything we can 
to support President Johnson’s program. It 
may not prove to be a long-range solution, 
but it is the only short-range one. 

Second, we've got to demand a better and 
broader system of international finance. The 
system has to be tailored to fit economies, not 
economies to fit the system. 

We've got every right to ask for this, and 
Detroit, March 1, 1965, is as good a place and 
time as any to begin. Thank you. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS—STATE- 
MENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Mr. 
G. Griffith Johnson, who is Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs, appeared before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee in connec- 
tion with testimony on the balance-of- 
payments situation. He had a very in- 
teresting paper. Among other things, he 
pointed out that our adverse balance of 
payments since 1957 has had the effect of 
making it easier to reduce restrictions 
on trade because so many countries have 
our deficit dollars and are willing and 
able to spend them. So they are much 
less concerned than they otherwise would 
be about their own tariff situation. To 
the extent that they feel they have the 
ability to buy in this country and have 
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the dollars, anyway, they are perfectly 

willing to expand their trade by reducing 

their tariffs. He emphasized that we 
should work while we try to correct our 
adverse balance of payments, to make 

sure there is adequate international li- 

quidity so that we do not restrict trade 

in the future. This country is the world’s 
greatest trading country. Millions of 

American jobs depend on a healthy and 

expanding international trade. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Johnson's statement before the Subcom- 
mittee on International Finance of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
G. GRIFFITH JOHNSON, BEFORE THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL FINANCE, 
SENATE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMIT- 
TEE, MarcH 16, 1965 
Iam grateful for the opportunity to appear 

before this committee to discuss the prob- 
lems of expanding exports as a contribution 
to the elimination of our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. The continuation of large 
deficits in our balance of payments could 
create major difficulties for the achievement 
of our economic objectives of sound and 
steady growth at home and abroad. It is 
therefore urgent to reduce the deficit sharply 
and quickly—but without major damage to 
the international economy. The President’s 
10-point program meets that need. 

In a number of major respects, the inter- 
national financial situation of the United 
States currently presents a paradox. In 
1964 we had an unprecedented surplus in 
trade and services—$5.9 billion on commer- 
cial account. We had an unprecedented 
trade surplus—$3.7 billion in commercial 
trade—more than two and a half times as 
large as that of West Germany, whose trade 
surplus was the second largest in the world. 

Since 1960 we have improved our com- 
merical surplus by $2.2 billion and reduced 
the net deficit in Government dollar ex- 
penditures abroad by 81.2 billion. This total 
improvement of $3.4 billion almost matches 
the $3.9 billion deficit in 1960. Yet in 1964 
we still had a deficit of $3 billion. 

What happened, as you know, is that over 
this period there has been a large increase 
in the outflow of private capital, which in- 
creased by over $214 billion between 1960 
and 1964. Almost $2 billion of the increase 
came in 1964 alone, when the gross outflow 
exceeded 86 ½ billion. It was therefore quite 
appropriate that the President's program 
while calling for action in all areas of in- 
ternational accounts including exports— 
focused attention on the capital outflow to 
the developed countries. This is the area 
responsible for the persistence of the def- 
icit and where major improvement must be 
sought at this time. 

My main theme here, however, is trade. 
There is one point I would like to make 
about the measure of our commercial trade 
surplus. The figure of $3.7 billion is exclu- 
sive of our Government-financed exports— 
such as sales under Public Law 480 and our 
aid program. If we were to include these ex- 
ports of goods and services, our trade sur- 
plus would be almost $6.6 billion and our 
total current account surplus would be $9.4 
billion. We do not include them in an analy- 
sis of our current trade position. because 
their contribution to our balance of pay- 
ments will be spread over a very long period. 
For example, in 1964, we received dollar re- 
payments of some $150 million on previous 
aid loans and used almost $300 million 
worth of foreign currencies generated under 
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these programs to substitute for dollar ex- 
penditures. 

The performance of our exports recently 
is reassuring about our world competitive 
position, In the late fifties and early sixties 
our exporting industries have had to adjust 
to the emergence of Western Europe and 
Japan as major exporters to the world as the 
process of rehabilitating their domestic econ- 
omies was virtually complete. 

It was in that period that extreme concern 
was expressed about the loss of U.S. com- 
petitive position in the world. Our share of 
world exports was declining from the ab- 
normally high levels achieved after World 
War II when we were the major supplier to 
the world. This decline appears to have bot- 
tomed out in 1963, and in 1964 we actually 
increased our share of world exports sub- 
stantially. 

We have been aided in this recovery by a 
number of factors: (1) the remarkable sta- 
bility in our wholesale price level since 1958 
while prices for our principal competitors 
have been rising; (2) our leadership in indus- 
trial technology; (3) substantial growth in 
the economies of Europe, Japan, and Cana- 
da; and (4) increased accessibility to major 
markets abroad as a result of negotiated re- 
ductions in tariffs and the elimination of 
other trade restrictions; (5) our immense 
increase in world credit. 

Part of the past decline in U.S. exports 
as a percentage of world exports can be at- 
tributed to the abnormally rapid growth of 
trade among the countries of the EEC, and, 
to a lesser extent, of the EFTA. Because of 
tariff reductions within these groups, their 
internal trade has naturally expanded faster 
than it otherwise would have, and faster 
than their trade with the entire world. To 
get a more objective assessment of the U.S. 
share of world exports, it is appropriate to 
exclude intra-EEC trade from the calcula- 
tion. Using this approach, the U.S. share 
has declined only marginally—from 17.4 per- 
cent in 1960 to 17.0 percent in 1964—and was 
higher in 1964 than in any year since 1960. 

While our export position today refutes 
the pessimists of some years ago, competitive- 
ness is a dynamic factor and the loss of it is 
always a potential threat. Furthermore, 
while we believe there is cause for optimism 
over the longer pull, it must be kept in mind 
that there is no assurance that the trade 
surplus will develop favorably in any given 
year. 

There is another aspect of competitiveness 
that should be noticed. In assessing com- 
petitiveness, one generally focuses on what 
is happening to our share of world exports. 
But the size of imports obviously plays an 
equal role in determining the size of the 
trade surplus. In this connection it is rele- 
vant to point out two things: 

1. As our share of world exports was de- 
clining, our share of world imports was also 
declining. If we start with 1960, for ex- 
ample, we find that our share of world im- 
ports declined somewhat faster than our 
share of commercial world exports. Since 
the flow of imports reflects in large part the 
competitiveness of a country’s industries 
against foreign producers it would appear 
that internally the competitive position of 
the United States has improved vis-a-vis 
foreign suppliers. 

2. Between 1960-64 we increased our ex- 
ports by $4.8 billion. Since our imports also 
increased by less than $4 billion, our com- 
mercial trade surplus increased by $900 mil- 
lion. Based on this 4-year experience, I think 
we must recognize that further substantial 
increases in our trade surplus will at best re- 
quire a substantial period of time. 

Another important aspect of our trade sur- 
plus is its geographical distribution. One 
point stands out clearly. Our commercial 
trade surplus is predominantly with our com- 
petitors. 
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Dividing the world into two groups—West- 
ern Europe, Japan, and Canada on the one 
hand, and the rest of the world on the 
other—we find that in 1964 we ran a com- 
mercial surplus of between $3.9 and $4 bil- 
lion with the advanced countries and a com- 
mercial deficit of between $200 and $300 mil- 
lion with the rest of the world. (We export 
far more to the rest of the world than we 
import, but when we deduct the aid-financed 
exports the result is a small commercial 
deficit.) More than 75 percent of the com- 
mercial surplus comes from Western Europe 
and the balance from Japan and Canada. 
Moreover, and this is important, about 40 
percent of our trade surplus was with the 
Common Market. Our increase in exports 
to the Common Market since 1960 has been 
almost double the increase in our imports 
from there—about $1 billion of exports as 
against something under $500 million of in- 
creased imports. 

The record clearly shows that we have 
been able to improve our commercial trade 
surplus with both Western Europe and the 
Common Market since 1960 in spite of some 
decline in our share of world exports. 

In this analysis, I have concentrated on 
the trade surplus. This, however, is only 
part, although by far the largest part, of our 
transactions in goods and services with these 
countries. If we took into account tourism, 
income from investments, shipping expendi- 
tures, and the like, as well as trade, the qual- 
itative picture would probably still be about 
the same. - However, the distribution of our 
surplus on services would be quite different— 
returns on direct investment, for example, 
come mainly from the less advanced coun- 
tries while our tourist expenditures would 
be heavily in the advanced countries. To go 
into this aspect, although a vital one in any 
overall assessment, would lead me too far 
afield from my main topic. 

What I have tried to indicate is that the 
trade account has been a main bulwark of 
our total balance-of-payments picture in 
recent years and in any long-run solution 
of our balance-of-payments problem must 
play a significant role. Our trade perform- 
ance has, on the whole, been an encourag- 
ing demonstration of the fundamental com- 
petitiveness of American industry and agri- 
culture. 

We think, however, that our trade perform- 
ance could be even better in a world with 
fewer impediments to the flow of goods 
among countries. The committee, Iam sure, 
shares this view and has expressed interest 
in a more detailed analysis of the barriers 
which impede our exports. These barriers 
are both of a tariff and a nontariff nature. 
Even though I shall treat these two types 
separately for purposes of discussion, they 
obviously are part of an inseparable whole 
since if any country wants to keep out for- 
eign goods, a tariff barrier, a nontariff bar- 
rier, or a combination of both, can serve the 
same end. However, of the two types, it has 
generally been felt that the nontariff bar- 
rier is the greater obstruction to trade. A 
complete prohibition against imports, for 
example of the type that the United King- 
dom imposes against American coal, cannot 
be overcome; a tariff, if its level is not ex- 
cessively high, does permit trade, as witness 
the flow of American goods to all countries 
of the world over tariff barriers. The Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 

this distinction and is designed 
to bring about both the elimination of non- 
tariff barriers and the reciprocal lowering of 
tariff levels. 

Following the Second World War, during 
the period when everyone thought in terms 
of a dollar shortage, the countries of West- 
ern Europe adopted a series of measures 
to limit their dollar expenditures for non- 
essential goods and services. Nontariff bar- 
riers, and, in particular, quantitative import 
restrictions, were the major devices used for 
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this purpose. At that point in time, these 
restrictions did not cut seriously into U.S. 

since European countries were in any 
event spending all the dollars they earned or 
were given by us under the Marshall plan. 
As Europe recovered and European dollar 
shortages turned into substantial European 
holdings of dollars, their import restrictions 
began to become mi and the U.S. 
Government was extremely vigorous in seek- 
ing their elimination. 

In the industrial field, this objective has 
been largely achieved. The industrial items 
of export interest to the United States which 
still remain subject to overt quantitative re- 
strictions in Western Europe are now only 
a handful. The Danes restrict the import of 
washing machines; the Austrians have some 
12 industrial items under restriction; Spain's 
restrictions are considerably more extensive, 
but even here the situation has considerably 
improved as compared with that of a few 
years ago. On the other side of the world, 
Japan has been undergoing a rapid process 
of removing quantitative restrictions, but 
its restrictions still are more extensive than 
those in Western Europe. 

I shall not take your time with excessive 
detail. However, I would like to call your 
attention to a compilation the Department of 
State prepared for the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, which appears in annex A of a joint 
committee print of 1963 on “The US, Bal- 
ance of Payments—Perspectives and Poli- 
cies,” on the quantitative restrictions then 
maintained by certain foreign countries. In 
addition, I would like to call your attention 
to State Department documents released 
early in 1964 and again in 1965 on the recent 
progress achieved in eliminating or reducing 
foreign barriers to U.S. exports. 

I have been careful to stress the word in- 
dustrial” when talking of the post-World 
War II progress in reducing quantitative re- 
strictions against our exports in Western Eu- 
rope and Japan. Agricultural trade, includ- 
ing many processed foodstuffs, still remains 
encumbered by a myriad of trade restric- 
tions whose complexity almost defies com- 
plete analysis. These barriers are also chang- 
ing in character. For example, as the Euro- 
pean Common Market moves to its common 
agricultural policy it has eliminated quanti- 
tative restrictions on many products and 
then replaced these by a system of variable 
levies, which in principle provide just as 
effective—perhaps even more effective—pro- 
tection for their farm products. The Joint 
Economic Committee report which I cited 
will show that the bulk of the restrictions 
facing our exports in Europe are in the agri- 
cultural field. 

However, even here, the picture is not all 
bleak. We have had some success in reducing 
and eliminating barriers in this field. The 
documents I cited will show this. In 1964, 
for example, we obtained some liberalization 
by Germany, France, the United Kingdom, 
and Japan, among others, on agricultural 
products significant to American farmers. 
The trade figures bear this out. Our com- 
mercial agricultural exports in 1962 were 
$3.5 billion and rose to about $4.6 billion 
in 1964. In addition, Public Law 480 and 
other aid-financed exports ran about $1.7 bil- 
lion in 1964. Even to the countries of the 
Common Market, 1964 was a good year for 
agricultural exports; our agricultural ex- 
ports to these six countries increased from 
$1.2 billion to $1.4 billion from 1963 to 1964— 
all of them commercial. 

In addition to agriculture, European re- 
strictions against the import of U.S. coal re- 
main onerous. As I indicated earlier, the 
United Kingdom has a complete import em- 
bargo against U.S. coal for all practical pur- 
poses; Germany has a limited tariff quota; 
other countries have comparable devices to 
restrict their coal imports from us. These 
restrictions prevent the export of a substan- 
tial volume of U.S. coal. Since the United 
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States is an efficient producer of coal, we 
are particularly concerned about these re- 
strictions and will continue to press vig- 
orously for their reduction and removal. 

There are types of nontariff barriers other 
than quantitative restrictions. For exam- 
ple, we are concerned about road taxes in 
Western Europe which we believe hit unfairly 
against American cars as compared with 
European cars. These taxes may have helped 
induce automobile investment in Europe by 
our producers to manufacture European-type 
cars there. In this case, the nontariff tax 
barrier is augmented by relatively high tar- 
iffs, and the combination probably has been 
significant. 

I have spoken at some length about Euro- 
pean nontariff barriers. In order to bring 
this into balance, I should note that the 
United States also has its nontariff barriers. 
The Europeans, for example, complain of our 
import restrictions in agriculture, particu- 
larly for dairy products. They are particu- 
larly upset about our American selling price 
rule for levying import duties on various 
products, mainly chemicals. Other policies 
complained about on both sides are “buy- 
domestic” practices and antidumping proce- 
dures. I mention these to indicate that the 
discussion of nontariff barriers has nearly 
all countries as both the accusers and the 
accused. 

I would like to say a few words about tar- 
iffs. We have made remarkable progress in 
reducing tariffs among developed countries 
since the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram was instituted in the early 1930's, and 
particularly through the negotiations held 
under the GATT since shortly after World 
War II. We are now engaged in what could 
be the most ambitious trade negotiating exer- 
cise ever, in the Kennedy round, under the 
authority provided in the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962. 

In terms of American investment abroad, 
as well as trade, the Kennedy round can be 
of great significance. Since the formation 
of the European Common Market and the 
European Free Trade Association (EFTA) 
tariffs among the member countries have 
been reduced by 70 percent. In a few years, 
member countries of these groupings will pay 
no tariffs at all on their exports to each other. 
By contrast, our exporters will face tariffs, 
the so-called common external tariff in the 
case of the Common Market and the indi- 
vidual country tariffs in the case of EFTA. 
In short, in contrast to their member coun- 
try competitors, our exporters will face se- 
rious tariff barriers. 

Much of the inyestment moving from the 
United States to Europe has been motivated 
by the desire to get inside these barriers. I 
think it is fair to say that the higher the 
level of tariffs of the EEC and the EFTA, 
the more reason our producers will have to 
operate inside the tariff barriers in order to 
avoid having to overcome them. We there- 
fore believe that a successful Kennedy round 
can be a crucial factor in moderating the 
flow of U.S. investment into the EEC and 
EFTA countries. The lower their tariffs, the 
lower the incentive to get inside the tariff 
walls. 

Over and above the investment impact, of 
course, we have a large trade stake in the 
Kennedy round. This stake is worldwide in 
scope—nearly two-thirds of our commercial 
exports go to countries outside Europe, but 
the issue is perhaps focused most sharply 
in relation to the new regional groupings in 
Europe. As the EEC and the EFTA move for- 
ward in dismantling their internal trade bar- 
riers, the degree of discrimination grows 
against outsiders. As the EEC moves toward 
@ common agricultural policy, with a heavily 
protected market for its producers, the 
world’s agricultural exporters face increasing 
difficulties. 

In these great regional markets, as indeed 
in others as well, the vital element is not 
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only the competitiveness of our industry but 
also the opportunity to display this competi- 
tiveness through reduced trade barriers. This 
obviously works both ways. The lower our 
tariffs, the more competitive our industries 
must also be in the face of foreign competi- 
tion. Our postwar trade record—and our 
trade performance last year—has made clear 
that, overall, our industry and agriculture are 
able to compete. It is the opportunity to 
compete which we believe a successful Ken- 
nedy round will help to maintain and en- 
hance. 

The question may be raised whether much 
quicker progress in our exports could be 
made if those countries which are com- 
plaining about “excess dollars” created by 
our deficits would spend them on imports 
from the United States. This question makes 
the basic point that the responsibility for 
solving major balance-of-payments prob- 
lems—for facilitating the adjustment proc- 
ess under modern-day conditions—should 
fall both on the surplus and the deficit coun- 
tries. We support this position fully. 

However, some perspective is needed on the 
role of the additional dollars created by U.S. 
deficits. Of the almost $26 billion held by 
foreigners about $15 billion is held by official 
monetary authorities. Two points should 
be made about these official holdings. His- 
torically, the accumulation of dollars was 
desired to build up reserves to needed levels. 
By building up these reserves, the shift to 
convertibility and the reduction of restric- 
tions on trade was made possible. The whole 
world has been a beneficiary of these devel- 
opments. At the same time, it is clear that 
the addition of dollars to official reserves can- 
not continue indefinitely as in recent years. 
Ideally, countries which find themselves 
faced with too large an inflow of dollars 
could, while legitimately urging an end to 
U.S. deficits, also take measures to assist 
the adjustment process. One cannot say in 
advance what should be the proper mix of 
policy instruments for any one country but 
the possibilities are there. 

In the case of the almost $11 billion held 
by the private sector it should be noted that 
all these dollars are held voluntarily. In- 
deed, in 1964, most of the deficit was financed 
by the dollar accumulations of the private 
sector. These privately held dollars are used 
among other things for the purpose of fi- 
nancing world trade, to the benefit of all 
concerned. 

These issues go to the heart of the ef- 
fectiveness of our international monetary 
system. While its postwar performance in 
expanding trade and output has been re- 
markable, it has depended in major meas- 
ure for additional liquidity in U.S. deficits. 
These deficits cannot be allowed to continue 
and therefore, as previous witnesses before 
this committee have testified, the need is for 
improving the international monetary sys- 
tem to provide necessary financing facilities 
for world trade and investment without such 
heavy dependence on the United States. 


DEATH OF QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce to the Senate the passing of 
Quentin Reynolds, one of the world’s 
greatest war correspondents, one of the 
prides of the newspaper world, who died 
in his sleep at Travis Air Force Base, 
Calif., early this morning. 

Quentin Reynolds had a legendary rep- 
utation, and he well deserved it. He was 
indeed a model for the whole concept of 
what the American public thinks a great 
press correspondent should be. He 
lived an extremely useful, fruitful, excit- 
ing, and important life. He made an 
outstanding contribution to the courage, 
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initiative, and brilliance of American 
journalism. 

I know the Nation will mourn his loss. 
I happen to have known him personally, 
and to know personally his daughter and 
her family, and therefore have a deep 
feeling at his passing at the relatively 
early age of 62. 

I ask unanimous consent that certain 
references to his career may be made a 
part of my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Travis Am Force Base, CaLir.—Quentin 
Reynolds, World War II war ent 
and author, died in his sleep today at Travis 
Air Force Base station hospital. He was 62. 

Reynolds was stricken at Manila last week 
and was admitted to Clark Air Force Base 
hospital in the Philippines Saturday. 

He reached Travis by a military air trans- 
port service evacuation plane at 4:45 p.m. 
yesterday. 

James J, Reynolds, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, flew from Washington and spent sev- 
eral hours with his brother at the Travis 
hospital yesterday. 

Reynolds fell into a sleep about 7:30 p.m. 
He died at 5 a.m. ; 


FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to the fact that the past week- 
end witnessed the fourth anniversary 
of the launching of the Alliance for 
Progress. All of us who are deeply con- 
cerned with the problems in the West- 
ern Hemisphere are gratified at the re- 
markable record which has been achieved 
as a result of our extremely construc- 
tive efforts in the affairs of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Given the lofty goals of the Alliance, 
it was inevitable that its achievements 
to date would not satisfy all. Yet, in 
terms of better housing, new schools, new 
roads, new hospitals and industries, the 
Alliance has accomplished much, In 
these terms, and in terms of reforms al- 
ready put into effect, we have a great deal 
to show for the $344 billion spent over the 
past 4 years to achieve Alliance goals. 

But the real significance of the Alli- 
ance is the enormous impact it made on 
the psychological climate of the hemi- 
sphere, on the attitudes of the Latin 
American leaders toward economic and 
social reform, and last but not least, on 
the attitudes of the masses toward the 
achievement of a better life within a rea- 
sonable future. It is extremely doubt- 
ful that without the Alliance the eco- 
nomic development process in Latin 
America could have been contained with- 
in the framework of democratic reform. 

With the establishment of CIAP, the 
Inter-American Committee on the Alli- 
ance for Progress, in March 1964, the 
Alliance has been given multilateral 
executive direction and a method to co- 
ordinate the needs of member countries 
and to evaluate the progress of individ- 
ual countries in terms of Punta del Este 


goals. 
Considerable progress has also been 
made to coordinate private enterprise 
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participation in Latin American eco- 

nomic development under the outstand- 

ing leadership of George S. Moore, 
president of the Inter-American Coun- 
cil of Commerce and Production— 

CICYP—and David Rockefeller, chair- 

man of the newly created Council for 

Latin America. 

In this connection I wish to mention 
also the organization last September of 
the private, multinational Adela Invest- 
ment Co., one of the most important ini- 
tiatives of private enterprise in develop- 
ing the economic potentials of Latin 
America. 

The major unresolved problem facing 
the hemisphere today is economic inte- 
gration.- While LAFTA and the Central 
American Common Market have made 
great strides during the past there can be 
no effective economic integration and 
policy coordination in Latin America 
without the full and unequivocal support 
of the political leadership of the hemi- 
sphere. The need for such support today 
is more clear than ever before. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle from the New York Times of 
March 16, 1965, entitled “Alliance Record 
Pleases Experts,” be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALLIANCE RECORD PLEASES EXPERTS: WIDE 
LATIN GAINS FOUND As PROGRAM ENDS 
FOURTH YEAR 

(By Tad Szulc) 

WasHINGTON, March 15.—The Alliance for 
Progress quietly marked its fourth anniver- 
sary last weekend with specialists here in 
general agreement that it has scored consid- 
erable achievements despite many unavoid- 
able weaknesses. 

The record shows that the Alliance, an- 
nounced by President Kennedy on March 13, 
1961, has brought substantial economic 
growth. 

While the Alliance's goal had been to raise 
the per capita income in Latin America by 
2.5 percent annually during the program’s 
10-year life, the preliminary statistics for 
1964 indicate that the area’s average went 
well over 3 percent. In 1963, the increase in 
eight republics had neared 5 percent, or 
double the Alliance's objective. 

Economists believe the emphasis given by 
most countries to policies advocated by the 
Alliance, such as food production and the 
expansion of business activity, was to a large 
degree responsible for this increase. 

They said the Central American Common 
Market, an undertaking strongly supported 
by the Alliance, was a major cause of marked 
economic growth in the five member coun- 
tries. These are Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 

UNITED STATES GIVES $3.5 BILLION 


Under its commitment to the Alliance, the 
United States has disbursed over $3.5 billion 
to Latin America in the last 4 years. These 
funds have led to tens of thousands of dwell- 
ing units and schoolrooms, thousands of miles 
of roads, scores of hospitals, new industries, 
and new economic activity. 

Experts believe that the Alliance’s most im- 
portant and durable influence has been in its 
organization of Latin America for economic 
and social development. 

Although the name Alliance for Progress is 
not always used and connections with the 
United States are not always emphasized, the 
4 years of the program have deeply affected 
Latin American attitudes toward the han- 
dling of problems. 
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It is said that pressure generated by the 
Alliance has made government after govern- 
ment move ahead with basic social changes, 
such as land and tax reform and the begin- 
ning of low-cost housing programs. 

Many of these reforms are far from effective, 
it is admitted here. But throughout Latin 
America the need for them has been fully ac- 
cepted, it is believed, even if sometimes only 
lipservice is paid them. 

The high point of the Alliance’s work in 
the opinion of observers, has been to estab- 
lish national and international institutions 
equipped to handle economic development. 

On the local level, economic planning 
boards have been formed in 13 countries 
actively participating in the Alliance. Work- 
ing with the aid of outside experts, Latin 
American governments are now capable of 
assessing their resources and establishing 
priorities in development. 

Many officials believe the existence of the 
Alliance as a broad concept has made it pos- 
sible for Latin American leaders—such as 
President Eduardo Frei Montalva of Chile, 
and Fernando Belaúnde Terry of Peru—to 
win support at home for their reform policies. 

As the fifth year of the Alliance begins this 
week, further streamlining of the program is 
being contemplated. At a conference of 
Latin American foreign ministers in Rio de 
Janeiro next May, several governments, nota- 
bly Chile and Brazil, will propose a stronger 
link between the Organization of American 
States and the Alliance’s Steering Committee. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


IOWA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
ADDRESSES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation sends to 
Washington approximately 100 farm 
bureau ladies every other year. 

This year, a dinner was held in Wash- 
ington by the Iowa Farm Bureau ladies, 
honoring members of the Iowa delega- 
tion in the Congress. 

Three speeches were made during the 
dinner. The speeches are so outstanding 
and meritorious that I believe they 
should receive the attention of readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and all 
other persons interested in current prob- 
lems pertaining to agriculture. 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp these 
three speeches: The first by Mrs. J. S. 
Van Wert, of Hampton, Iowa, on the sub- 
ject of “Farm Bureau Philosophy”; the 
second by Mrs. James Mohr, of Eldridge, 
Iowa, on the subject of “World Trade”; 
and the third by Mrs. Rolland Fritz of 
Burlington, Iowa, on the subject of 
“Reapportionment.” 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 5 

Farm BUREAU PHILOSOPHY 
(Speech of Mrs. J. S. Van Wert, of Hampton, 

Iowa, State chairman, Iowa Farm Bureau 

Women, delivered on Mar. 9, 1965) 

I am Mrs. J. S. Van Wert, of Hampton, 
Iowa, State chairman of the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau Women. We 96 Farm Bureau women 
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leaders, delegates from all parts of Iowa, flew 
into Washington, D.C., yesterday by char- 
tered plane. We're thrilled to be in this 
setting of our National Government, to view 
a bit of the history of our priceless American 
heritage and to see the factory“ of the laws 
of our great Nation. The self-government 
here in America can be preserved only by 
active, intelligent assumption of basic citi- 
zenship responsibility, by all of us. We en- 
courage everyone of our members to be active 
in the party of her choice, for we believe that 
our freedom is not only a privilege but it is 
a responsibility. 

Woodrow Wilson said, “Liberty has never 
come from the Government. The history of 
liberty is a history of the limitation of gov- 
ernmental power, not the increase of it.” 

The philosophy stated by Nicholas Butler 
appeals to me. He said, “False democracy 
shouts, ‘Every man down to the level of the 
average.’ True democracy cries, All men up 
to the fullest capacity for service and 
achievement.“ 

It was this land of promise, our United 
States, with its competitive enterprise system 
that intrigued my parents to come across the 
ocean, leaving Sweden behind. Their only 
material possessions were their clothes. But 
here they could capitalize upon their deter- 
mination and ability to work in establishing 
a good Christian home and acquiring a farm 
near Worthington, Minn. 

Fortunately, they were also able to save 
enough to send me to Iowa State University 
during the depression years. Here I met my 
husband. He had worked all of his way 
through the university and even supple- 
mented his family’s grocery basket at times. 

We were married after I taught 1 year to 
get some experience and incidentally to pay 
a college debt. My husband was the county 
agent in Butler County. At that time ex- 
tension work was sponsored and financially 
supported by Farm Bureau memberships. 

No one had to belong, but we chose to 
join this farm organization. Its dignity and 
high ideals justified its growing strength to 
where it is now the largest farm organiza- 
tion in the Nation with a membership of 
over 1,645,000 families. We're proud of our 
voluntary membership and feel that other 
organizations should stand on their merits 
too in acquiring memberships—and not de- 
pend upon compulsory memberships, 

After 5 years in extension work, we moved 
to the first piece of land that we and our 
banker purchased, We were pioneers in the 
hybrid corn and hybrid hog ventures, 

As our four children became old enough, 
they helped with the farm work—which was 
good for character development, we thought. 
It is said that, “The man who rolls up his 
sleeves seldom loses his shirt.” I was espe- 
cially glad that they knew how to assume 
responsibilities when their father was sud- 
denly taken from us by an auto accident in 
1954, 

After that the two boys both graduated 
from the university with animal science de- 
grees. The two girls are now in their sopho- 
more and senior years in the university. 
David is working for Swifts in North Caro- 
lina while Jay, the oldest, and his family are 
now farming with me. 

We are farming 560 acres, growing corn 
and soybeans, plus raising hogs and sheep. 
Last summer we drilled irrigation wells and 
plan to grow some specialty crops. 

Recently when Vice President HUMPHREY 
spoke at the National Farm Institute in Des 
Moines, he swelled us with pride in our vo- 
cation. He said, “I know of no segment in 
the economy of this Nation or of any nation 
that's more deeply involved in trying to 
make a better world. Let not one doubt the 
contribution of agriculture to our national 
strength and our national security, Agri- 
culture is not a laggard and it ought not 
be looked upon as a problem or a burden— 
it is not holding America back.” 
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Jay has also joined farm bureau because 
he appreciates its philosophy. The basic 
philosophy of such an organization must be 
broad, and admittedly somewhat intangible. 
However, we believe it is of utmost impor- 
tance. An organization or an individual 
without a well established philosophy and 
set of principles is like a ship without a rud- 
der, Such an organization or individual 
drifts—tries to make decisions on the spur 
of the moment without reference points, and 
consequently will make far too many mis- 
takes. We believe philosophies and princi- 
ples can be changed through careful consid- 
eration, but must be firmly established and 
adhered to until changed. 

The philosophy of a national organization 
as large as Farm Bureau is not easy to define. 
We represent all classes of farmers, from the 
sharecropper to the wealthy. Our member- 
ship cuts across every agricultural com- 
modity group, every State, and both political 
parties. In spite of this, there is a remark- 
ably close agreement on general principles 
and direction. 

We have a fundamental belief in God. We 
encourage each of our members to be active 
in the church of her choice as well as to be 
active in the political party of her own 
choice. 

I am convinced that the majority of 
farmers—and especially the majority of farm 
bureau women—are determined to adhere 
closely to their principles and philosophies, 
We have resolved we would not knowingly 
take a position that would favor agriculture 
and hurt the Nation. We will not ask ad- 
vantage at the expense of our democratic 
political system or our private enterprise 
system. Such gains would be too high 
priced. No group in America is more proud 
of the United States and its form of govern- 
ment. No group is more loyal to our Na- 
tion’s heritage and traditions. We are proud 
of the fact that we have never been ac- 
cused—at least, to my knowledge—of being 
infiltrated by Communists, Nazis, John 
Birchers, or for that matter, Americans for 
Democratic Action. 

We have tried hard to enhance the prestige 
of all three branches of government—the ex- 
ecutive, the legislative, and the judicial. We 
believe implicitly in the checks and balances 
provided in the Constitution. The Nation 
should probably pay greater respect to the 
thousands of individuals, many at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, who serve their country in 
government. We are concerned that the 
citizenry by inactivity is permitting the judi- 
cial branch to exceed its authority and is 
urging the executive branch to accept more 
responsibility than was intended. There is 
some indication of abdication on the part 
of the legislative branch. Puble support and 
respect can be permanently maintained only 
if each fills its proper role, no more, no less. 

We believe in the maintenance of strong, 
independent, and responsible State and local 
governments. Furthermore, we believe in a 
minimum of government consistent with 
maintenance of law and order, care of the 
helpless, the maintenance of a climate that 
provides opportunity for our goal of universal 
education, 

The flelds in which government can prop- 
erly function are many. We support the 
great majority of our Government’s activities, 
including foreign aid and international con- 
cern. The problem, in our opinion, is not 
with the activity, but the excesses. Following 
World War II, for example, the United States 
had no alternative but to extend economic 
and military aid to our allies and many in- 
dependent nations. This is undoubtedly still 
imperative, but we have a feeling that the 
original objectives may have been extended in 
an attempt to be all things to all people and 
to dominate the political direction of the 
world. We doubt this goal is either desirable 
or attainable. 
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We believe some guarantees to farmers 
were necessary immediately following World 
War II. We think a transitional farm pro- 
gram is still needed. But again, sensible 
programs are often perverted into vote-get- 
ting plans or mass-control philosophies. We 
are extremely disturbed by recent talk that 
agriculture may become a public utility. 

In closing, we hope and believe that farm 
bureau represents the great majority of 
America’s farmers. We doubt that it could 
be larger than all other general farm orga- 
nizations combined, or that it could continue 
to increase its relatively favorable position, if 
this were not true. We further believe that 
our general “middle of the road” philosophy 
does not differ from what most midwesterners 
believe. (I will not attempt to pass judg- 
ment on other areas.) 

We believe our congressional representa- 
tives and other governmental representatives 
should think first of the welfare of the Na- 
tion, second of the welfare of their constit- 
uents, and last the welfare of their party. 
We doubt that a high percentage of “party 
unity” votes is necessarily a demonstration of 
this. We believe President Johnson was right 
when he indicated one should first be a child 
of God, second an American, and third a 
member of his political party. 

Finally, we very much appreciate having 
you, our Senators and Representatives, here 
tonight. We appreciate your patience in lis- 
tening to our expressions of views. We pledge 
you our cooperation in obtaining broad un- 
derstanding of the fundamental issues of the 
day and in your efforts to represent America 
and Iowa, 


WORLD TRADE 


(Speech of Mrs. James Mohr, of Eldridge, 
Iowa, delivered on Mar. 9, 1965) 


I am Mrs. James Mohr, of Scott County, 
Eldridge, Iowa. Our home is on a 160-acre 
farm 7 miles north of Davenport, Iowa. My 
parents were fruit and vegetable gardeners 
in Scott County. I grew up on our small 
truck farm with my one sister and three 
brothers, sharing in the task of planting, 
weeding, harvesting and selling the fresh 
fruit anid vegetables from the garden. My 
parents also operated a roadside market 
east of Bettendorf and at the early age of 14, 
I, too, took my turn at serving the customers. 
It was long hours and hard work, however 
a real challenge to have everything attractive 
and tempting for our many regular custom- 
ers. My parents were hard working and 
conservative, I was fortunate that they en- 
couraged me to enter nurses training at St. 
Lukes Hospital in Davenport where I grad- 
uated in 1944. 

It was during my freshman year at St. 
Lukes when I met my husband Jim and also 
the year he left to serve with the Armed 
Forces in World War II. We were married 
before he left for oversea duty. Our class 
was the first one to allow married students 
to remain in training. It wasn’t long until 
we had more married than single students. 
The days and weeks were long and at the 
completion of 4 years service in the Eu- 
ropean Theater and the end of the war, Jim 
was discharged with the rank of major. Un- 
til his return I worked as staff nurse and 
floor supervisor. 

We started farming in 1946, on my hus- 
band’s home place; our home was built in 
1866, constructed of three layers of brick 
throughout. The bricks were hauled a dis- 
tance of 25 miles by team and wagon. The 
same home stands today with each genera- 
tion making a few changes here and there. 
It still receives the oh's and ah's from our 
urban friends and visitors. It is a wonderful 
place to rear our 4 children, they being the 
4th generation. of Mohr’s to have lived in 
our home. Patricia our oldest daughter, now 
a freshman at Iowa State University; Margo, 
a senior at North Scott and will be entering 
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Iowa State University this fall; Paul, a 
sophomore and Jerry in junior high at the 
North Scott Junior-Senior High School, 
where I also find time to be substitute 
school nurse on occasion. We farm 520 
acres in partnership with Jim's brother Ned, 
with our main enterprise being livestock and 
grain farming. Our children all help in our 
farming ventures. As soon as the boys 
were old enough they had their own 4-H baby 
beef and swine projects, thus saving toward 
their college education, In 2 years we 
too will have three in college at once, and 
with the increasing costs of education this 
could be a real drain on dad's and mom's 
pocketbook. 

It has always been one of my dreams to 
visit this great Capital of ours and this. week 
I share in this experience along with other 
delegates from Iowa, representing the farm 
bureau organization and participating in a 
program so constructed that we may come to 
know each other in a much better way and 
so to pack “gems” into our treasure chest 
of memories, gems that we may share with 
others. 

As coworkers with Him as stewards of the 
soil, it is my concern that this great land of 
ours be found by the next generation as good 
if not better than when we started farming. 
With the continued research, efficiency and 
productivity of our soil, combined with the 
needs of other nations of the world we must 
constantly be alert to the necessity of trad- 
ing with other countries, which constitutes 
the topic I have chosen to discuss briefly with 
you tonight, “world trade.” I am happy to 
have this opportunity, for I believe it to be 
one of tremendous importance, As Congress- 
men, you undoubtedly have access to statis- 
tics and semiclassified information that is not 
available to us. I do not hope to bring you 
new information but rather, in citing some 
facts and opinions, to apprise you of how 
strongly we feel about the necessity of ex- 
panding world trade and the resulting bene- 
fits, 

World trade, just like any other kind of 
trade, is based on the principle of specializa- 
tion and exchange—the economic engine for 
better living. With voluntary international 
trade, people in each country produce those 
goods and services for which they have a com- 
parative advantage. Then, each country sells 
something it has for something it would 
rather have. Thus, by engaging in trade, the 
country improves its overall position. 

We import goods from foreign countries be- 
cause we can buy them cheaper than we can 
produce them, because we like their qualities 
better than those of goods available at home, 
or because our own production of these goods 
either is too small to meet our demand or 
would not be profitable. 

World tensions are at an alltime high. 
Underdeveloped nations are restless—many 
antagonistic. The development of a work- 
able international trade policy and agreement 
may well be the most vital ingredients in 
achieving world peace. 

We supported the Kennedy administration 
in its sponsorship of the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962—which, as you know, passed the Con- 
gress with bipartisan support. We believe the 
outcome of the Kennedy round of trade nego- 
tiations now underway may be the most im- 
portant current issue of the day outside of 
the possibility of the World War III break- 
ing out of its bounds in South Vietnam. 

I would like to discuss the subject of trade 
and why Iowa farmers and farmwomen put 
this much importance on trade. First, from 
the general point of view. i 

All of us are familiar with the theory of 
relative advantage, It's more than a theory 
it’s a proven economic fact. The standard of 
living of all people would be highest if each 
would produce those things which he can pro- 
duce at relatively the greatest advantage and 
trade his surplus production for those items 
he wants that he produces at a relatively less 
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advantage. This theory holds good regard- 
less of the wage scales or other factors. The 
most skilled surgeon in the United States— 
with the highest income—benefits by trad- 
ing with farmers. Whoever this man is, he 
might well have been a farm boy who still 
retains his skills in agriculture, could own 
his own farm and produce his own food as 
well as Iowa farmers. This would still be poor 
use of his time because of his greatest skill— 
his relative advantage—lies in the field of 
surgery. This simple theory is complicated 
by political consideration and selfishness and 
misunderstanding. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. We 
are advocating world trade, but the logical 
goal is freer trade—not free trade. 

From the viewpoint of the world as a 
whole, trade is vital. All of us are interested 
in seeing the standard of living and the edu- 
cational levels of underdeveloped nations 
improve and increase. We all agree that the 
best way to do this is to make possible con- 
ditions where these people improve their 
own lot and earn their own way. Gifts 
from nations like the United States are 
undesirable both from our viewpoint and 
theirs even though in some cases tempo- 
rarily necessary. Technical assistance and 
some gifts can give these people a start, 
but only through trade can underdeveloped 
nations really get on their own feet and 
pull themselves up. They cannot hope 
to suddenly start producing high quality 
steel tools, dies, and heavy machinery. If 
they can trade what they do produce for 
some of these items, increased production 
will result. The people of these countries 
will be on their way and another burden 
lifted off of the more developed nations. 

From a national viewpoint we have an 
important stake in trade. In the first place 
we have a favorable trade balance. Last 
year we exported $3.6 billion more than we 
imported. Unfortunately this favorable bal~- 
ance was more than offset through foreign 
travel, foreign aid, and the maintenance of 
armed forces in other countries. Because 
the total balance of payments has not been 
in our favor, the value of the dollar is 
threatened. We can only raise this value in 
two ways. We can reduce our investments 
and commitments abroad, or if we can, in- 
crease the margin of exports over imports. 
In all probability we must do both. In terms 
of dollars and cents alone, the U.S. stake in 
international trade is greater than that of 
any other nation. We are the largest in- 
dustrial and agricultural producer in the 
world. For many of our industries and much 
of our agriculture, the market outside this 
country is vital. 

We are being warned by many of our ex- 
perts that by 1975—only 10 years away—we 
will be importing between 25 and 100 percent 
of all our supplies of 26 strategic minerals. 
Without them we cannot maintain our mil- 
itary defense nor our level of living, if, in- 
deed, we can survive at all. 

Now I would like to come closer home and 
discuss trade from the viewpoint of a farm 
family. Agriculture has a tremendous stake. 
Last year agricultural exports totaled $6.2 
billion—an alltime record. Approximately 
three-fourths of these were for dollars. Our 
commercial exports exceeded our competi- 
tive imports by more than $2 billion. A 82 
billion net trade balance is vital to farm 
prices. 

We exported the production of almost 1 
acre out of 4 of our farm products. Iowa 
has an above-average interest. We exported 
almost 1 acre out of 2 of soybeans and 1 
out of 7 of corn. Soybean and feed grains 

are increasing more rapidly than 
agricultural exports as a whole. Japanese 
processors have estimated that they may 
double their imports of soybeans in the 
next 5 years. 

Of course, we have been concerned about 
imports. We were especially disturbed about 
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a year ago with the increased beef imports 
from Australia. Almost every year farmers 
complain about the number of calves being 
imported from Canada. These complaints 
cannot be taken lightly because they do di- 
rectly affect the pocketbook of many farm- 
ers. On the other hand, Canada is our best 
customer. They have always imported more 
from us than we do from them including 
agricultural imports. Australia bought 
twice as much from us last year as they sold 
us. A year ago when they were selling us 
what we thought was too much beef—they 
were taking the dollars and buying transistor 
radios, and heavy machinery from Japan and 
Japan was buying an ever-increasing amount 
of soybeans from us. Our concern about 
beef imports from Australia continues, but 
we are assured by the Australians that both 
their soil and climate prevent any dramatic 
increase in their productive capacity. Fur- 
thermore, they are looking more and more 
to the Asian countries to the north of them 
for their export market. This combination 
of factors is probably proof that they are 
considerably less a threat than we might have 
thought during the low cattle prices a year 
ago. 

We, in farm bureau, are not happy with 
farm prices and farm income. We believe 
the basic answer—to our problem is more 
likely to come out of Geneva than it is 
out of Washington. Let me explain what I 
mean, Since 1950 world food production per 
person has been going down. Demand for 
food per capita has been going up. The 
most important deficit of all has been in 
protein. Assuming a satisfactory trade pol- 
icy, can you think of an area more likely to 
benefit from this situation than Iowa? Dean 
Floyd Andre, of Iowa State University, re- 
cently returned from one of his many trips 
to South America. He points out that Latin 
America is actually a food deficit area, Only 
in Argentina and Uruguay are the people well 
fed. I can remember when we were ex- 
tremely concerned about imports of beef 
from Argentina. It now appears that they 
are likely to have markets for their excess 
food supply much closer to home. Within a 
few years the population of Latin America 
will be double that of North America. Dean 
Andre further points out that North Amer- 
ica—the United States and Canada—is now 
the main exporter of food and feed grains 
in the world. He predicts that by 1980 
Iowa might be pushing corn and soybeans 
production to the limit. This may be op- 
timistic, but if export trends were to con- 
tinue as they have been in the last few years, 
this favorable situation would develop more 
quickly than that, 

In conclusion I want to make it crystal 
clear that Iowa Farm Bureau women are not 
naive about the complexities surrounding 
world trade negotiations. We do not like 
international commodity agreements be- 
cause they tend to divide the world market 
into neat packages rather than permitting 
competition for markets. We do not have 
the answer for the variable import fees lev- 
led by Common Market countries. We rec- 
ognize the sensitive nature of negotiations. 
We do not advocate abandoning cattle feed- 
ers or any other industry to temporarily ruin- 
ous levels of imports. Yet we believe we 
can never cease to work for sensible trade 
policies and that progress can and will be 
made. There is and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be an increasing world food short- 
age. Can you think of any group that has 
the opportunity to make a greater contribu- 
tion to world health, to the world’s standard 
of living and to world peace than farmers? 
Fortunately this opportunity coupled with 
sound judgment and policies will also con- 
tribute to our own individual welfare and to 
the strengthening of our Nation. We're 
proud and happy to be in this enviable po- 
sition where we can be of assistance. 


March 17, 1965 


REAPPORTIONMENT 


(Speech of Mrs. Rolland Fritz, of Burlington, 
Iowa, delivered on March 9, 1965) 


Fifteen years ago when a city-born-and- 
raised gal married a farmer and moved to 
the farm, even in her wildest dreams never 
dreamt that she would someday be chosen 
to speak before such a audi- 
ence on behalf of the Iowa Farm Bureau, 
part of the largest farm organization in the 
Nation. But, here I am. 

Rolland and I liye on a 340-acre farm 
about 344 miles south of Burlington, Iowa, 
in Des Moines County. We raise corn, soy- 
beans, and oats on a rotation basis. We 
feed about 60 head of cattle and raise 400 
head of hogs a year. 

We are also proud parents of three boys. 
Stephen, age 12, who is quite a bit taller 
than his mother; Jeffrey, age 10, who is 
shorter than Stephen and a little wider; and 
David, age 8, who’s still a little shorter and 
still a little wider. Stephen is a 4-H Club 
member. Both Stephen and Jeffrey play on 
little league teams, while their younger 
brother David is a bat boy. Jeffrey and David 
are Cub Scouts for which I am serving my 
fourth year as denmother. 

We are members of St. Luke United Church 
of Christ in Burlington. 

Rolland and I have been members of the 
county farm bureau 14 years. I have served 
on various committees and held offices both 
on the township and county level. At the 
present time I am serving as county wom- 
en’s chairman, and Rolland is county vice 
president, 

Cooking and bowling are my hobbies, I 
am presently serving as president of our 
Farm Bureau Rural Women’s Bowling 
Leagues. 

I have chosen to discuss our viewpoints 
on reapportionment this evening. 

Contrary to impressions that one might 
gain from reading Iowa’s largest newspapers, 
farm bureau people in Iowa are for reap- 
portionment. We have been for many, many 
years. Our State farm bureau resolutions 
included references to reapportionment sev- 
eral years before the subject became a gen- 
eral topic for discussion in Iowa or 
nationally. 

In the beginning our resolutions merely 
stated, “if there is to be reapportionment of 
the State legislature, it should be with one 
house based on population and the other on 
area.” When the League of Women Voters 
and some other urban groups became inter- 
ested in the subject, they asked us to 
strengthen our resolutions to a positive one. 
The subject was discussed more thoroughly 
in township and county meetings, and the 
voting delegates did adopt a resolution call- 
ing for reapportionment on the basis of area 
and population. We were the subject of 
editorials from the Cedar Rapids Gazette and 
the Des Moines Register praising our position 
and courageous stand. As the discussion pro- 
ceeded, we became concerned that more and 
more people began to ask for more than orig- 
inally discussed. The past president of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau, Howard Hill, expressed 
this concern and an editorial in the Des 
Moines Register ridiculed this fear, saying, 
We know of no serious effort by any impor- 
tant Iowa group to reapportion both houses 
according to population . It seems 
unlikely that the Farm Bureau needs to 
worry about a change that will turn over all 
control to the cities. The best the cities can 
hope for is to get representation by popula- 
tion in one house. And, we repeat, that is all 
most city people are asking.” 

So much for history. It’s really not im- 
portant and neither is the theory of one 
house area and one house population at the 
moment. As everyone knows, the Supreme 
Court has ruled that both houses must be 
apportioned on population. 

I believe it is safe to say that this is an 
issue on which there is as much unanimity 
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between farm people and residents of small 
towns as any that has been discussed in 
recent years. We believe the Supreme Court 
exceeded its authority. We do not believe 
this decision is an interpretation of the Con- 
stitution but an amendment by judicial 
decree. The decision refers to the 14th 
amendment, the so-called equal protection 
amendment, We feel this was intended to 
deal primarily with guaranteeing free and 
equal ascess to the courts. We cannot con- 
ceive that the 14th amendment was actually 
intended to force an apportionment within 
the States dramatically different to that 
already accepted in the National Congress. 

Supreme Court rulings following this no- 
torious decision have actually ruled invalid 
State apportionment approved by a majority 
vote of all the people. We believe in one 
person, one vote, but we think that ought 
to be on the basis of the people deciding what 
kind of State government they want, The 
Supreme Court has said you cannot have 
anything less than population representa- 
tion even if the majority, on a population 
vote, so decided. 

To defend the Supreme Court's action, 
they say that our Federal Constitution was 
merely a compromise and the only way that 
the Federal Government could have been put 
together, and consequently worthless as a 
guide for States. It should be pointed out 
that the colonial governments here in Amer- 
ica has used this principle of an upper house 
on area and the lower house primarily on 
population for almost a hundred years before 
the Constitution was adopted. As the late 
Justice Frankfurter said of this so-called 
equal representation, “It was not the colonial 
system; it was not the system chosen for the 
National Government by the Constitution; 
it was not the system exclusively or even 
predominantly practiced by the States at the 
time of the adoption of the 14th amendment; 
it is not predominantly practiced by the 
States today.” 

Chief Justice Earl Warren said at the time 
he was Governor of California: “The agri- 
cultural counties of California are far more 
important in the life of our State than the 
relationship their population bears to the 
entire population of the State. It is for this 
reason that I never have been in favor of 
restricting their representation in our State 
senate to a strictly population basis. It is 
the same reason that the Founding Fathers 
of our country gave balanced representation 
to the States of the Union, equal representa- 
tion in one House and proportionate repre- 
sentation based upon population in the other. 

“Moves have been made to upset the bal- 
anced representation in our State, even 
though it served us well and is strictly in 
accord with American tradition and the pat- 
tern of our National Government. 

“Our State has made almost unbelievable 
progress under our present system of legis- 
lative representation. I believe we should 
keep it.” 

We believe that Governor was more right 
then, than he was when he delivered his 
Supreme Court decision. Evidently the peo- 
ple in California do, too, because they are 
seriously proposing that the State of Cali- 
fornia be divided into two States to avoid 
dictatorship from Los Angeles for the entire 
State. 

There is more involved in this decision 
than apportionment of State ‘tures. 
The supreme courts of two States have held 
that this “equal representation” must apply 
to the board of supervisors and other such 
bodies. Let me call something to your at- 
tention. 

The cities ond towns of Iowa were instru- 
mental in convincing the 60th General As- 
sembly that they were entitled to home rule. 
It now appears that the law must be re- 
enacted and we have no objection, if its pro- 
visions are similar to those enacted 2 years 
ago. The supporters of the home rule pro- 
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visions asked why should not cities be al- 
lowed to make their own decisions within 
reasonable limits. Why shouldn’t they be 
permitted to solve their own local problems, 
arrange their own bonds, determine their 
own zoning, and a multitude of other de- 
cisions. They properly argued that these de- 
cisions affected only the citizens within their 
incorporated limits. We agree. 

However, we would point out to you that 
rural residents can make no such decisions 
for themselves. With the exception of the lo- 
cal school boards, all of the governing deci- 
sions affecting rural areas are made either by 
the legislature or by the boards of supervi- 
sors. If these positions are to be apportioned 
completely on population with the cities and 
towns in the majority—and if we are to have 
home rule in the cities—then this means 
that cities and towns make not only their 
own decisions, but—through their majority 
in the legislature and on the boards of su- 
pervisors—they make ours, too. This is 
grossly unreasonable. It is unfair. Surely 
the legislature in a State that prides itself 
on its rural heritage—in a State where the 
slogan is “where farm and factory meet“ 
must rectify this situation through positive 
action, We will fight for our rights for 
representation—our right for “home rule” 
in every honorable and reasonable way, and 
with every ounce of strength that we have. 

Let me assure you that we believe there are 
equitable solutions to these problems. We 
think the interests of Iowa will be best served 
by harmony and not by division. We have 
tried to contribute to this unity, and we will 
in the future, 

Specifically, here is our suggestion. We 
respectfully, but urgently and insistently, re- 
quest that you, our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, do everything within your power 
to have adopted an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution providing that States may 
apportion one house of their legislature on 
other than a population basis if desired and 
if approved by a vote of the majority of the 
people. We have never contended—nor do we 
now—that the urban majority is evil or 
would intentionally discredit the welfare of 
rural residents. However, the fact remains 
that our problems are quite different and 
that it is impossible for residents of even 
small cities like Des Moines and Cedar Rapids 
to understand these problems. We firmly 
believe that area representation is necessary 
if these special problems are to be adequately 
represented and the rights of the minority 
protected. 

We are not impressed with the arguments 
that it is not wise to tamper with the Federal 
Constitution. There are many amendments 
to this document. Furthermore, this Court 
decision is based on an inaccurate interpreta- 
tion of the 14th amendment. In fact we 
think it is an amendment by decree in itself. 
Neither are we concerned about it being dan- 
gerous to rural people to permit apportion- 
ment of one house on other than population. 
We have no fear of any legislature going 
further than this in stacking the legislature 
against rural areas. Both houses population 
is all the stacking they need. 

In closing, I hope I have been convincing— 
if this is necessary—that ours is a just cause. 
I would remind you that the Governor, the 
Lieutenant Governor, and all of the other 
offices are and will be elected on a population 
basis along with at least one house. The 
Governor appoints the judicial representa- 
tives—again population control. All we are 
asking for is some area representation in one 
house of one of the three branches of gov- 
ernment. We have asked the Iowa Legisla- 
ture to pass a joint resolution calling on Con- 
gress to call a Constitutional Convention. 
We would prefer that the Congress adopt its 
own amendment. We intend to assume un- 
til we are told differently that Iowa’s repre- 
sentatives in Congress will support such an 
amendment in the interests of our rural 
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economy. We do not want division. We 
want unity. We want an opportunity to 
join our urban neighbors in working for a bet- 
ter State and local government in Iowa. We 
consider our request reasonable and mini- 
mal, We are determined not to give up on 
this vital issue. 
Thank you. 


THE PRESIDENT'S SPEECH 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial en- 
titled “The President’s Speech,” appear- 
ing in the Wall Street Journal for March 
17, 1965, be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT’s SPEECH 


For a long time now, so impassioned are 
the feelings and so violent men’s actions, 
it has been difficult to disentangle the mind 
from the emotions in the civil rights issue. 
So it was the other evening when the Presi- 
dent spoke to the Congress. 

When President Johnson said that a 
Negro’s right to vote on a parity with his 
neighbor is the most fundamental of his 
rights he spoke only the simple truth. He 
did also when he said that there was no 
cause for pride in the recent events in Selma, 
Ala. Or when he said that in diverse others 
places too men have been denied their right 
to vote for no other reason than that their 
skin was black. 

And for men of good will there should be 
only shame at the ingenuity with which this 
has been done. Even Mr. Johnson's cat- 
alog did not do full justice to that ingenu- 
ity—the absent registrar, the web of bureau- 
cratic forms, the arrogance of officials left 
to form their own peculiar tests, the con- 
stitutional questioning which even highest 
judges cannot answer to every man’s satis- 
faction. No man, indeed, can count the ways 
of discrimination by the determined and the 
sly. 

Surely no man of good will, listening to 
the President last Monday, could help but 
share his wish that by some means the law- 
makers can put an end to that. 

The moral issue is indisputable. And the 
Constitution, that document behind which 
some men hide and others honor only when 
it suits their purpose, is quite clear upon 
the matter. 

The rights of the citizens of the United 
States, it says, shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State “on account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude.” It plainly says the 
Congress shall have the power to enforce 
this principle by appropriate legislation. 

So, of the need for remedies and of the 
propriety of action there can be no doubt. 

Yet for all of that, there came a point 
in the President’s speech when his words 
which had been clear, forceful and concise 
began to ramble. It was evident, looking 
down at the floor of the House, that the 
riveted attention of those assembled had 
been lost. And at this point some other 
thoughts began to intrude the mind. 

For one thing, here was the President of 
the United States asking—nay, demanding— 
that the Congress promptly enact a bill 
which he himself had not yet. put words to. 
Speaking on a Monday night he said the de- 
tails would be worked out on the morrow, 
and that on Wednesday the Congress might 
know more exactly what was asked of them. 

And here was the Congress of the United 
States, with some few exceptions of mixed 
motives, caught up in the mood to enact a 
law which they had not yet seen, In the 
Press Gallery, from which reporters scurried 
to talk with Senators and Congressmen, the 
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word came back that all would be speedily 
done. 

By yesterday the outlines were somewhat 
clearer. But as this is being written, the 
party leaders in Congress are still meeting 
with administration officials trying to decide 
exactly what law it is the President asked 
for the evening before. 

Consequently, none of us can at the mo- 
ment. have any reasoned judgment on the 
proposed law itself; nor is it easy to see how 
the Congress can either. For there is a great 
difference between virtues of a heart’s intent 
and the provisions of a law which would put 
that intent in coercive form. 

But we can hope that the law as finally 
enacted will not embrace all of the thoughts 
embodied in the President's rhetoric. For 
in the emotion of the moment Mr. Johnson 
did) not stop with asking a law to see that 
all citizens—white, black, brown, or yellow— 
be treated alike or content himself with ask- 
ing Federal authority to see that this be 
done. 

He said, for example, that the law should 
strike down all restrictions to voting in all 
elections which ever have been used to deny 
Negroes their vote. This new law, he said, 
must protect the right of “every American to 
vote in every election” that he may “desire” 
te participate in. 

This is a wholly different thing. At some 
time and in some places every rule—restric- 
tion, if you prefer—has been abused to dis- 
criminate against a Negro voter. But it does 
not at all follow that every such rule, or 
restriction, is unwise or improper in itself. 

‘Age limitations, residence requirements, 
the ability to read and to write the language 
in which society’s affairs are carried on, all 
these things have much to commend them. 
In any event, a Federal law to sweep them 
away would violate that self-same Constitu- 
tion which the President asks us not to flout 
with prejudice. In two separate places, in 
identical language, the Constitution gives to 
the States the right to set such standards. 

The essence here, the thing that both heart 
‘and mind demand, is that when they walk 
toward the voting booth all citizens shall be 
treated alike. This is, first of all, the respon- 
sibility of each community, but if they abro- 
gate it then justice asks that all of us do 
what is necessary to see that some do not do 
injustice. 

For our own part, we doubt not this will 
be done. Yet if it is to be well done, it ought 
not to be done until what is done is carefully 
thought upon so that we see what we do. 
Sometimes, sad to say, it takes emotion to 
move men to act, but those swept by emo- 
tions must take care lest they sweep away the 
good with the bad. 


APPALACHIA BILL CALLED BLOW TO 
WESTERN BEEF INDUSTRY 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, during 
debate on the Appalachia bill the Senate 
committed an act which in my judgment 
is one of the most serious mistakes of 
this, or any recent session. 

I refer to the defeat of Senator 
Hruska’s amendment which would have 
eliminated section 203 providing for sub- 
sidies to encourage beef cattle produc- 
tion in the Appalachia area. 

We will have a long time to live with 
this mistake ‘and I strongly urge that a 
careful watch be kept on the impact of 
this section throughout the 2-year au- 
thorization contained in the bill. It is 
quite likely that we will want to review 
our action and reverse it. 

The critical nature of the threat this 
section poses to the cattle industry in 
America is well pointed up in a recent 
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editorial in the Cheyenne, Wyo., State 
Tribune which notes: 

The western livestock industry would be 
gravely depressed, even more so than by the 
1.75 billion pounds of beef imports that were 
pouring into this country last year. 


Nor is the problem limited to the 
Western States. As has been pointed out 
on the Senate floor, some 33 States in 
this country each have a million or more 
head of cattle. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
editorial from the Wyoming State Trib- 
une entitled “Blow to the Western Beef 
Industry.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BLOW TO THE WESTERN BEEF INDUSTRY 

A week ago yesterday, rather hot debate 
took place in the U.S. Senate over an amend- 
ment—styled amendment No. 11—to S. 3, 
which is otherwise known as the Appalachia 
bill, a key part of the Johnson administra- 
tion’s so-called war on poverty. 

Amendment No. 11 was sponsored by 
ROMAN HRUSKA, Republican, of Nebraska, and 
others; its effect would have been to delete 
section 203 of the Appalachia bill which pro- 
vides for a contract conservation program 
with a limitation of $2,500 for tracts of 50 
acres. 

The net effect of this provision, said Sen- 
ator Hruska, is to encourage the raising of 
beef cattle in small quantities on tracts so 
covered—in a quantity sufficient to seriously 
endanger the western beef cattle industry. 

Mr. Hruska thinks that up to a million 
extra beef cattle a year could be produced to 
be thrown onto an already glutted market, 
and thus further depress it. 

In debate on the amendment, the Ne- 
braska Republican reminded the bill’s spon- 
sors that two administration spokesmen, 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman and 
Under Secretary of Commerce Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., last year testified that added 
marketing of cattle from Appalachia would 
amount to $230 million a year—a million 
head of animals. 

Is that not a factor?” asked Senator 
Hruska. “Is that not plenty of additional 
competition for the beef industry? I would 
say that it is, particularly when Secretary 
Freeman states that the big trouble with the 
cattle industry is that it is overproducing.” 

It is significant that Senator Hruska was 
joined in his attack on this provision by Sen- 
ator LEE MetTcatr, Montana Democrat. 

“I cannot justify in my mind a program 
which on the one hand would contribute to 
further poverty, as has been pointed out, in 
other areas of the United States, and then 
take that same poverty to build up some- 
thing in the Appalachian area,” said the 
Montana Senator. 

Senator FRANK Lauscue, of Ohio, another 
Democrat, pointed up the’conflict between 
this provision and the Government’s pro- 
gram to discourage agricultural production. 

Said he: “We have a number of programs 
in which we say to the farmers, ‘Take your 
land out of production. If you do so, you 
will improve the glut in the market. You 
will help stabilize prices. If you do that, we 
will pay you for your failure to produce.’ 

“However, in the present instance, com- 
pletely in conflict with what has been past 
practice, we would say to farmers, ‘If you 
improve your land with fertilizer, tile, irriga- 
tion, and fences, so that you will be able to 
graze your stock better, we will pay you. It 
will not be a loan; it will be a gift.“ 

Opponents of the amendment such as 
Senators JoHN O. Pastore, Democrat, of 
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Rhode Island, and JOHN SHERMAN’ COOPER, 
Republican, of Kentucky, contended that 
only family farms were affected. “It was 
never intended that industry in any other 
part of the country should be dislocated,” 
said Mr. PASTORE. 

The plain fact of the matter seems to be, 
however, regardless of the intent, that if 
enough of these little family plots are con- 
verted to livestock production, a million ad- 
ditional head of livestock may be produced 
thereby. The western livestock industry 
woud be gravely depressed, even more so than 
by the 1.75 billion pounds of beef imports 
that were pouring into this country last year. 

When the Hruska amendment which would 
have blocked this situation from developing 
came up for a vote, Senator SIMPSON, of Wyo- 
ming, voted for it. We were a little dis- 
tressed to note that the other Senator from 
this State, Gate McGee, voted against it. 
Perhaps it was significant that on the very 
same afternoon and almost immediately 
thereafter Mr. McGee made his proposition, 
which we have commented on previously, 
about extending the Appalachia program to 
Wyoming. 

If the fears of Senators Hruska and 
METCALF and other western Senators develop 
about the possible competition from Ap- 
palachia for the western beef cattle indus- 
try, we may really need an Appalachia bill 
for this State. 


CHALLENGES FACING SAVINGS AND 
LOAN INDUSTRY 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp at this point a recent ad- 
dress by Mr. George E. Leonard, presi- 
dent of the National League of Insured 
Savings Associations, before the South- 
western Savings and Loan Conference. 
Mr. Leonard has grown up with the sav- 
ings and loan industry in Arizona and as 
a national leader in this field has exerted 
tremendous influence on the course of 
these associations. His remarks point up 
the many challenges facing the savings 
and loan industry in its current area of 
dynamic growth. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SAVINGS AND Loan INDUSTRY’s BALANCE 
SHEET 
(By George E, Leonard, president, National 

League of Insured Savings Associations, be- 

fore the Southwestern Savings and Loan 

Conference, Biloxi, Miss., Mar. 10, 1965) 

Your kind and thoughtful invitation to 
speak as a representative of the national 
league at this annual meeting of the South- 
western Savings and Loan Conference is in- 
deed a privilege. Your invitation is also a 
special pleasure because I see so many old 


‘friends in the audience. 


I hope that I can contribute to your think- 
ing about our business. As one savings and 
loan manager to another, I am happy to be 
here to discuss with you some of our mutual 
problems—our successes—and our hopes for 
the future. 

I have entitled my talk today The Sav- 
ings and Loan Industry’s Balance Sheet.” 
This title is fitting because I feel that the 
time has come to add up our assets and lia- 
bilities and determine where we have been 
and where we are going. 

What is the statement of condition of this 
great industry? 

As the manager of a Federal association 
which has enjoyed some measure of success, 
I must of necessity speak in terms familiar 
to a Federal manager. But, what I may 
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say—or my assessment of our statement of 
condition—applies equally well to those of 
you holding State mutual and State stock 
charters. After all, we are all in the same 
business and it is important to r 

the dangers and pitfalls ahead—particularly 
since we are all traveling the same road 
using approximately the same kind of trans- 
portation. 

On the asset side of the ledger, we have 
much for which to be thankful: 

An industry with financial resources ap- 
proaching $125 billion. 

A housing market which is still vibrant 
in many areas, and—more important—a big 
factor in the economic prosperity of the 
Nation. 

Unprecedented recognition by the people 
of America. The industry which makes 
homeownership a living reality. 

Recognition as the mainstay of home 
financing in America. x 

A good name in terms of public seryice, 
and, finally, a future as bright as any man 
in this room dares to dream. If the confi- 
dence placed in this industry by Congress 
in the 1930’s—a confidence which this in- 
dustry has respected and lived up to—is not 
impaired by ourselves or people in positions 
of power, the future, indeed, is bright. 

Gentlemen, and ladies, the question is not 
whether the savings and loan business has 
arrived. 

The question of the moment is: Now that 
we have arrived at a pinnacle of influence and 
affluence in our society—what are we going 
to do with our new status in the economic 
and social structure during the second half 
of this momentous century? 

Before we can answer this question, we 
must of necessity look at the liability side of 
our statement of condition. Are things really 
as rosy and perfect as I tried to picture? 
Each of you knows the answer to this ques- 
tion in terms of your own institution. But, 
from the national standpoint, here are some 
liabilities which require attention: 

Failure of savings and loan managers to 
develop themselves with the growth of our 
industry. 

Fierce competition between all types of fi- 
nancial institutions. 

Failure on the part of financial regulators 
to coordinate their policies to prevent the 
kind of detrimental competition which has 
led in the past to previous financial debacles 
in the history of this country. 

Failure of savings and loan managers to 
recognize that emotional appeals for greater 
regulation have resulted in nothing more 
than greater restrictions imposed on the en- 
tire industry. 

Excessive—and oftentimes conflicting— 
regulation from various Federal agencies. 

During the past 2 years, the savings and 
loan business has gone through its most 
regulated period in history. More regulations 
were adopted in 1963 and 1964 than at any 
previous time in our history. At the same 
time that the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board was rewriting existing regulations and 
issuing new ones, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice was implementing the new savings and 
loan tax features of the Revenue Act of 1962. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the FDIC 
all were busy issuing regulations for com- 
mercial banking industry operations and 
each in his own way easing the ground rules 
governing competition for the savings dollar. 

A comparative study of all of these reg- 
ulations Indicates that the Federal Govern- 
ment attempted to liberalize restrictions on 
commercial banks during a period when 
savings and loan associations were being 
placed under more and tighter regulations. 
In fairness, of course, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board eased some restrictions on 
inyestments—but overall the Board’s policy 
was restrictive during most of 1964. 
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Assuming, for the moment, that the 
Board's policy was correct, it is somewhat 
ironic that Federal regulators in the com- 
mercial banking field took a completely pas- 
sive attitude in the face of Federal Reserve 
warnings about the deteriorations in the 
quality of credit. 

Only last month, J. L. Robertson, a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, made this 
comment in a speech to Ohio bankers: 

“Banks grew tired of seeing funds that 
had traditionally been theirs go elsewhere— 
to other kinds of financial institutions or 
into financial assets other than deposits— 
and they decided to fight back. Not only 
did they aggressively begin to merchandise 
savings accounts, but also they decided that 
corporations could be persuaded to buy ne- 
gotiable time certificates of deposit. Paying 
interest to corporate customers was painful, 
but banks had to fight back. And the fight 
has been successful. In 5 years, negotiable 
CD's rose from a few hundred million dol- 
lars to $13 billion and become the second 
largest money market instrument in exist- 
ence—led only by Treasury bills. Corpora- 
tions, State and local governments, and in- 
stitutions found that the CD was a good 
substitute for bills and other money market 
instruments, and the banks found them- 
selves with more funds to lend and invest, 

“Bank regulatory authorities helped banks 
go after interest-bearing deposits more ag- 
gressively by raising the ceiling rates four 
times since 1957. Many banks have taken 
advantage of these new limits. Banker 
cries of unfair competition have diminished, 
and recently we have heard some grumblings 
from other financial institutions that sound 
suspiciously like the bank complaints of a 
few years ago.” 

That, my friends, was the comment made 
by an important member of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Later in the same speech, 
Mr. Robertson lamented the quality of credit, 
warned his banker audience to be careful 
in today’s market and went on to suggest 
that in the new competitive environment, 
new regulatory tools might be required. In 
the case of CD's, tor example, he suggested 
that higher reserve requirements might be 
necessary. And while he acknowledged that 
bank liquidity was an increasing problem, 
the Federal Reserve official did not indicate 
that any action to restrict excessive prac- 
tices in the banking field was imminent. 

One might conclude that the attitude of 
the Federal Reserve favors growth of the 
commercial banking system as opposed to 
growth in the nonbank sector, including 
the savings and loan business. If this be 
the case, it is a philosophy that is funda- 
mentally wrong and against the national 
welfare. Of course, this has been the tra- 
ditional attitude of commercial banks. 

At the conclusion of his speech, Mr. 
Robertson called for “a well-coordinated, 
progressive reform of bank regulation” but 
he said that “our Federal supervisory struc- 
ture is enmeshed in a tangle of overlapping 
responsibilities, conflicting philosophies, and 
procedural cross-purposes that makes prompt 
and effective action impossible.” He con- 
cluded: “If ever events called for a unified 
Federal supervisory structure, this surely is 
the time. The challenges posed by today’s 
competitive pressures are clear. Bankers, 
supervisors, policymakers, and legislators 
must find the institutional framework and 
the intestinal fortitude to meet those chal- 
lenges—and quickly.” 

Mr. Robertson, of course, was speaking 
largely about supervision of commercial 
banks. You will note that he referred to 
four upward adjustments in rate ceilings 
under regulation Q since 1957—a period dur- 
ing which savings and loan associations 
were under superviso!'y pressure to hold the 
line on rates. i 
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I think it is important to point out that 
on each of these four occasions, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board was notified of a 
change in the rate ceiling, but only after the 
bank regulators had made their decision. 
On some of the major policy decisions in the 
savings and loan area, there is evidence that 
other Federal agencies in the past haye had 
a decided influence over some of the ac- 
tions of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
In this connection, I noted an article in the 
American Banker recently in which Comp- 
troller of the Currency Saxon is reported to 
have tried to persuade the Bank Board to 
postpone regulations proposed in 1964 which 
tightened the liquidity rules on certificates 
of deposit. Mr. Saxon is quoted as saying 
that despite his warnings that the new CD 
rules would have an adverse impact on the 
liquidity of commercial banks, the Board 
refused his request on the grounds that such 
a postponement would grant the savings and 
loan business time to mount an attack 
against the contemplated rules. 

The complaint of Mr. Robertson against 
the lack of coordination among Federal 
banking agencies is one that is extremely 
serious and is and will continue to receive 
attention by your congressional represent- 
atives in Washington. My own feeling is 
that the various agencies should cooperate 
with each other to the extent that their ac- 
tions do not have an adverse effect on the 
regulated industries. However, I believe in 
the concept and spirit of independence and 
I do not believe that a Federal agency charged 
by Congress with the responsibility of over- 
seeing the operations of a large and im- 
portant financial industry should yield its 
authority to another part of the Federal 
Government. 

Federal regulators do not always commu- 
nicate or coordinate with each other or with 
State banking supervisors, But, even worse, 
they oftentimes issue conflicting regulations. 

In the case of the savings and loan busi- 
ness, conflicting regulation is a serious mat- 
ter. And here I refer to the definition of a 
building and loan association under the Rev- 
enue Act of 1962. 

A rose is a rose is a rose is a rose, accord- 
ing to Gertrude Stein—can the same be said 
about a savings and loan association? 

The National League of Insured Savings 
Associations believes strongly that the pres- 
ent tax law should be amended to auto- 
matically qualify any FPSLIC-insured asso- 
ciation as a building and loan under the 
revenue act. 

Here is a case where Federal and State 
authorities have issued rules and regulations 
governing the operation of savings and loan 
associations and yet in order to qualify for 
tax treatment a savings and loan must fol- 
low an investment portfolio test set forth in 
the revenue act. This is not the case for 
mutual savings banks. 

In a number of respects, the tax regula- 
tions conflict with investment powers 
granted to you under other statutes and, in 
my judgment, constitute an unreasonable 
burden upon this industry. The present 
definition must be repealed. 

Both Federal and State law regulating 
financial institutions are in a constant proc- 
ess of change. Financial institutions, if 
they are to serve the needs of the commu- 
nity, must go through such processes of 
change. Changes in the investment powers 
and in the use of existing investment powers 
depend on a multitude of factors. They cer- 
tainly should not be determined by tax law. 
Yet this in effect is what the definition of 
domestic building and loan association does 
and does so without any effective tax conse- 
quence but with enormous consequence to 
the capacity of the savings and loan business 
to meet the changing home finance needs 
and requirements of the American people. 

Prospective changes in investment powers 
of savings and loan associations and, indeed, 
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the exercise of existing investment powers 
now require changes in tax law as well as 
actions by other committees of Congress or 
State legislatures as well as the manage- 
ment of individual institutions. This press- 
ing burden upon tax law which was never 
originally intended introduces an element of 
rigidity into the Nation’s financial system 
which serves no useful purpose but, indeed, 
can have preverse and thoroughly unantici- 
pated consequences for the economic well- 
being of the country. 

From time to time changes are enacted by 
the Congress on the investment powers of 
savings and loan associations. For example, 
a matter urgently being discussed by both 
the supervisory authorities and business is 
the question of the proportion of loans an 
individual institution may hold secured by 
residential income properties. 

As our society has become increasingly 
metropolitan in character, as land prices in 
our major cities have continued to increase 
and as the property tax burden on such land 
has continued to mount, more and more land 
is being converted from single-family to 
multifamily use. 

The effect of the definition is to freeze 
savings and loan associations insofar as their 
loan portfolio composition is concerned. 
They would be unable to create adequate re- 
serves against such loans unless the propor- 
tion of such loans held in their portfolios 
fitted the precise provisions of tax law. The 
effect of this could well be to stunt the 
growth of these institutions and to depreci- 
ate their capacity to meet the housing needs 
of the people, resulting in an increase in 
interest rates and frustration of the use of 
these institutions for the primary purpose 
for which they were designed. 

No study of mortgage loan losses has ever 
indicated that losses on residential or multi- 
family income property were less than losses 
experienced on single-family dwellings. If 
the capital requirements in the metropolitan 
area grow and characteristics change, sav- 
ings and loan associations may well be called 
upon to provide a number of financing tech- 
niques not now even contemplated in multi- 
family type. 

To say that this industry should be pre- 
cluded from developing such new financing 
techniques under the penalty of forfeiting 
its ability to generate needed reserves is an 
effort to direct the course of a business by 
tax law. In my judgment, this is bad 
economics, it is bad financial supervision, and 
it is bad tax law; and I hope that you will 
urge your friends in Congress to look into 
this matter. 

I will not say that commercial bankers 
wrote the savings and loan tax definition 
into law, but I am certain that they are 
pleased with it. Investment income and 
competition are tough enough without the 
potential harassment generated by zealous 
Internal Revenue agents. 

And this brings me to the next liability 
item on the balance sheet—competition be- 
tween savings associations themselves. 

Many times I have heard that high rates 
on savings in our business are the result of 
competition, not with bankers and other fi- 
nancial institutions but with other savings 
and loan associations, I cannot help but 
agree and I cannot help but enter a dissent 
on this method of pricing the cost of the 
basic raw material on which this industry 
operates. We should pay the going market 
price for money—no more, no less. 

How serious is this problem of pricing? As 
Al Smith used to say, “Let’s look at the 
record”: First, commercial banks can pay ap- 
proximately the same rate as savings and 
loan associations. However, they have an 
advantage; they can pay multiple rates or no 
rates at all for money. Second, commercial 
banks have broader investment powers than 
Savings associations which are generally 
limited to real estate lending. So banks’ 
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earnings potential is greater. Third, the tax 
laws tend to favor commercial banks as op- 
posed to savings associations. 

Add it all up, and you come to only one 
conclusion. Our business requires a better 
method of pricing the cost of savings funds. 
The National League, which I am proud to 
represent, believes that supervisory author- 
ities should permit the savings and loan 
business to pay multiple or variable dividend 
rates. Long-term money should receive 
higher rates and the in-and-out funds com- 
ing into your institution. Both commercial 
banks and mutual savings banks are using 
multiple rates with much success and it is 
time that we reinstituted this method of 
operation. Frankly, I think it would help 
to reduce money costs. 

An equally difficult and similar problem to 
overcome is the practice from time to time 
of one segment of the savings and loan in- 
dustry running to Washington for a law or 
regulation to restrict another part of the 
industry from doing that which the initiat- 
ing segment cannot or will not do itself. 
Here I am not speaking of illegal practices 
which no one would condone, but practices 
which do not find universal favor in this 
industry. 

There are numerous examples of the type 
of restrictions that have been adopted in 
recent years. Perhaps the most notorious 
of these are found in the reserve regulations. 
But isn’t it true that many other restric- 
tions were sought by segments of our busi- 
ness? And, quite frankly, have we not 
reached the point where there should be a 
moratorium on new regulations? 

Recently, the Chairman of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board promised to hold 
new regulations in 1965 to a minimum. And 
I think that John Horne should be com- 
mended for taking this position at the outset 
of his administration. 

This industry should look with consider- 
able skepticism on any move to press for new 
law or regulation in the months ahead. We 
cannot easily turn back the clock on recently 
adopted regulations but we can certainly let 
out a howl on any new moves to restrict the 
operations of this industry. 

The final point I wish to underline today 
on the liability side of our business is the 
tendency to speak of growth as if it were a 
sin. Honest American growth is good, and 
clean. No one in the savings and loan busi- 
ness need apologize for it. 

I looked up some statistics the other day 
in preparing this address. I won’t recite 
them all—because I think that statistics— 
and averages—cannot only be boring but also 
misleading. 

In examining these figures, I noted that 
savings and loan associations have grown 
about tenfold in size over the past 20 years. 
Two decades ago the business was less than 
$10 billion in size; now it is over $120 billion. 
I also noted that most other segments of the 
economy had grown threefold in the same 
period. This threefold growth was, of course, 
and as you would expect, phenomenal in it- 
self. For example, gross public and private 
debt grew from about $371 billion to more 
than $1,163 billion. Quite an increase, but 
still on a percentage basis less than our 
growth. 

Then, I looked at the growth in total mort- 
gage debt; it matched the growth of the sav- 
ings and loan business—from a level just un- 
der $20 billion to more than $200 billion. 
And then the light came on. It was obvious. 

During the depression period, real estate 
had been hit the hardest by falling prices 
and declining industrial activity—and took 
the longest to recover. Of all the industries 
in the economic mix, real estate really didn’t 
begin to come back until after World War II 
when it recovered with a bang. 

In other words, real estate has only been 
catching up with the rest of the economy. 
The growth in mortgage debt—and savings 
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and loan associations—was real; it was 
sound; and it was important to sustain the 
economic growth of the Nation. 

Now that the postwar housing shortage 
has passed into history, real estate markets 
should operate on a more normal basis for 
some time to come. 

Even if there is a revival in homebuild- 
ing and construction in the next few years, 
new competition with banks and others for 
mortgage loans may very well delay the time 
when our industry will reach the $200-bil- 
lion level. 

It is clear, therefore, that we have no real 
choice. So long as other financial institu- 
tions have decided to compete with us for 
mortgage loans, we of necessity must some- 
how learn to compete with them for loan 
investments on a total basis. We as an in- 
dustry must move as quickly as possible into 
the consumer loan field. We must also edu- 
cate our leaders in Congress and our super- 
visory authorities that broader investment 
powers are necessary to the overall economic 
and social welfare of the people. 

Today—more than ever before—the sav- 
ings and loan business lives in a new era. 
No longer can we be satisfied with holding 
a conventional loan on a home in a good 
neighborhood. Our modern society requires 
us to be completely flexible in our lending 
and savings operations. 

We must compete in the marketplace. 
And, if we are unable to do so, we will follow 
the fate of the railroads, silent movies, the 
steamboat, and postal savings. 

We will become obsolescent factors in this 
great American economy because someone 
else built a better mousetrap. 

Many of us are looking forward to the 
time when this industry will reach the $200- 
billion level. I contend that unless our in- 
stitutions are accorded broader investment 
powers, our growth pattern on a national 
basis will not even reach recent levels of 
performance. 

In fact, greater commercial bank compe- 
tition for mortgage loans may very well re- 
sult in an absolute decline in the size of this 
business unless we do something about our 
problem. 

The new Federal taxes that have been im- 
posed upon this industry, together with local 
and State taxes that are now increasingly 
being levied against thrift institutions raise 
many questions in my mind concerning the 
organization of our institutions. As you 
know, legislation to authorize Federal capital 
stock savings and loan associations has been 
introduced in Congress. 

I will not go into all of the reasons why 
this proposal was advanced; some are readily 
apparent to all of you who manage Federal 
associations. But I would say that recent 
regulatory trends at the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, together with the new Federal 
tax law, makes one pause to consider whether 
the organizational structure of Federal asso- 
ciations is in tune with the times. 

In order to plan future growth, associa- 
tions must increasingly search out ways to 
find capital to support that growth in the 
face of stiff reserve requirements and higher 
taxation. One method is through the issu- 
ance of capital stock or debentures. This 
whole question requires a more thorough 
and painstaking examination by all of us 
and I would urge you to give this most seri- 
ous study, 

I have presented to you our balance sheet 
as I conceive it—not in the conventional 
form of dollars and cents—but in a form of 
pros and cons. 

If possible, I would like to leave you with 
one specific thought. Please keep an open 
mind on the problems of the savings and 
loan business. We are living in a new era. 
New thinking is required. Don’t follow the 
herd on matters of vital importance to you 
and your association. 
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Believe me, now that we have passed the 
$120 billion dollar mark in assets, the com- 
petitive stakes are high—and getting higher 
every day. 

Thank you very much. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MARYLAND 
MOTHER OF THE YEAR—MRS. 
AGNES MULLEN HICKS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I rise 
this morning to do honor to the mothers 
of our Nation and to one Maryland 
mother in particular. Few of us stop 
to think of the myriad jobs a mother does 
each day. To keep a home and raise 
children, some of whom even become 
U.S. Senators, and to prepare the next 
generation for the task of running this 
country. 

Mrs. Agnes Mullen Hicks, a Towson 
Md., mother of 5 and a grandmother of 
29, was today named the “Maryland 
Mother of the year.” Mrs. Hicks, for 
all of her 67 years is almost as active 
as her many young grandchildren. 

Educated at Towson High School, she 
is still an active participant in the par- 
ent-teachers’ association she helped to 
found many years ago. She has been 
president of the Towson Alumni Associ- 
ation off and on since 1932. Her contact 
and work with students has been praised 
by Baltimore County educators for im- 
parting a feeling for the culture and 
character which she herself possesses. 
Mrs. Hicks has also been active in Cath- 
olic Church affairs. 

An ardent Democrat, Mrs. Hicks 
founded the first countywide Women’s 
Democratic Club in Baltimore County 
and served as its president and toast- 
mistress for many years. 

On May 1, Mrs. Hicks will travel to 
New York for the National Mother 
of the Year contest. There she will be 
joined by 50 other women of equal cali- 
ber who prove to the country that being 
“just a housewife” is, indeed, an honor- 
able profession. 


THE NATIONAL DEFICIT 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, John 
Gray, president-manager of KLIB Ra- 
dio, of Liberal, Kans., has illustrated in 
a most down-to-earth manner the real 
problem of our national deficit. Because 
he presents this problem in such a 
simple, yet intelligent, manner, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed at this point in the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDITORIAL OF JOHN GRAY, PRESIDENT-MAN- 
AGER, KLIB RADIO, LIBERAL, KANS., BROAD- 
CAST ON FEBRUARY 5, 1965 
Look at it this way: If you went into a 

store and bought a suit or a dress for $94.40 

and knew it had cost the store owner $99.70, 
you would feel you had a real bargain. 

But in the back of your mind, wouldn’t 
you wonder what was going to become of 
that store? 

That, in a very simple way, is what the 
budget presented to Congress proposes. The 
Federal Government will take in an esti- 
mated $94.4 billion, and will spend an esti- 
mated $99.7 billion. The difference or deficit 
is more than $5 billion. 
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Where does the $5 billion come from? Well, 
it is borrowed. It is added to the national 
debt. It means that we once again will be 
living beyond our means. It means that 
once again the limit of the debt ceiling will 
have to be raised, probably in 1966. 

We have been doing this, living beyond our 
national income, more times than we haven't 
in the past 25 years. So much so that the 
proposed budget includes an interest pay- 
ment of $11.6 billion. The interest will be 
more next year, of course, and more every 
time the Federal Government spends more 
than it takes in. 

It is no trick to spend more than you make. 
Anyone can do it, and if he is lucky he only 
has to pay interest and nothing on the prin- 
cipal. But what happens when the day 
finally comes when his interest payments 
exceed his income? 

Uncle Sam is now paying out almost one- 
eighth of his income in interest. 

Our editorials are designed to provoke 
thought. You think about it for a few min- 
utes. You may come to a frightful 
conclusion. 


CHALLENGES IN MEDICAL CARE 
AND HOSPITALIZATION—AD- 
DRESS BY HON. WILLIAM J. 
DRIVER 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, when 
the Italian-American War Veterans met 
in Washington last week they were fa- 
vored by the appearance of and an ad- 
dress by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, the Honorable William J. Driver. 

We of the Congress are familiar with 
and impressed by the character and ded- 
ication of this career officer and his con- 
cern for our country’s veterans. His re- 
marks reflect his sense of responsibility 
in this very delicate and difficult area. 

In tribute to his audience, Mr. Driver 
spoke of Galileo, the Italian physicist of 
400 years ago. I am sure that Galileo 
would appreciate our modern advances 
not only in physics but in the physical 
care of those who risked their lives for 
this land that was just being explored 
in Galileo’s lifetime. 

I shall not attempt to analyze Mr. 
Driver’s talk which is an excellent pres- 
entation of the challenges in medical 
care and hospitalization—the process 
and progress of change—the closing of 
the old—the charting of the new. 

There are happy chapters such as the 
gain in our fight on tuberculosis and 
the doubling of our medical budget in 
the past decade. I feel that the entire 
speech is timely and of paramount in- 
terest to any of us who fear the hurts 
and hardships that may lie in times of 
change. 

I am sure all of us can take comfort 
from this honest and able account of 
what the Veterans’ Administration has 
in its mind and in its heart. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Driver’s speech be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text oF REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE WILLIAM 
J. DRIVER, ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AF- 
FAIRS, BEFORE A MEETING OF THE ITALIAN- 
AMERICAN Wan VETERANS, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., Marc 12, 1965 
It is always a pleasure for me to meet with 

representatives of this organization, repre- 
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senting as they do, a group that was among 
the foremost in the proportion of men to 
answer our country’s call during war, and 
that is among the highest in number of 
awards for valor on the field of battle. 

The courage of the sons of Italy has always 
been recognized, whether it was courage 
against barbarians at the time of Rome, or 
the sometimes more difficult courage involved 
in the field of the intellect. 

Thus, the world is a better place, and the 
content of Western civilization greatly en- 
riched, by the courageous sons of Italy who 
discovered new frontiers of knowledge. 

Columbus, defying ignorance and fear, lit- 
erally found a new world. 

No men did more to make the modern 
world than did those whose voyages were 
on unknown seas of physics, men like Mar- 
coni and Fermi—and men like Galileo whose 
600th birthday the world joined in celebrat- 
ing last year. 

I am sure that you and all Italian- 
Americans rejoice that your blood unites you 
to a man such as Galileo to whom we all 
owe so much, 

I believe that his life is an instructive one, 
not only for his enormous accomplishments, 
but as a living example of the difficulties 
faced by a man who finds that his commit- 
ment to truth, carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, shakes the foundations of old ways of 
thinking, and that all too many men, instead 
of welcoming progress, cling to old ways, 
ignore the facts, and respond to emotion. 

When Galileo proved that the earth moved 
around the sun, he met with opposition 
rather than acclaim. 

When Galileo proved—by dropping two 
cannon balls from the Tower of Pisa—that 
they both fell at the same speed, regardless 
of differences in weight, he met with opposi- 
tion rather than acclaim. In fact, I would 
bet that there are still people today who 
would expect the heavier ball to fall faster. 

When Galileo proved what veterans have 
learned only too well, that the path of a 
projectile is a parabola instead of an arc, 
he met with opposition rather than acclaim. 

Galileo's fault in the eyes of his contem- 
poraries, his glory in the eyes of history, is 
that he followed the dictates of reason. He 
would have been at home in America where 
we have a tradition of letting the chips fall 
where they may. 

I mention Galileo today, not only because 
I want to pause and join with you in honor- 
ing his name, but also because his method 
of approaching a problem is not too far from 
that we endeavor to use as a standard in the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Galileo went to the facts, rather than to 
words or allegations about facts, to find his 
answers, This is essentially what we in the 
Veterans’ Administration do in seeking solu- 
tions to our problems. 

Today, I want to give you the facts about 
the changes to be made in the field structure 
of the Veterans’ Administration, to show 
how we arrived at our conclusion on the basis 
of facts, and that emotional reactions to 
these changes have no real basis. There 
have been a number of major misconceptions 
about these changes, among which are that 
they are unprecedented, unnecessary, or 
somehow show unconcern with the real needs 
of veterans. 

Let's talk about each of these misconcep- 
tions in turn, to see what the facts really 
are, and to determine what conclusions are 
logical and warranted, and what conclusions 
are neither. 

The first misconception is that this re- 
organization is somehow unprecedented. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
If there has been any single, constant factor 
present in the course of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration since its inception, and par- 
ticularly since the end of World War I, that 


factor is change. 
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Looking first at our nonmedical programs, 
it is obvious that we have endeavored to keep 
in step with changing conditions and chang- 
ing demands in three ways: By administra- 
tive changes; by developing new methods 
and instruments; and by field consolidations 
or expansions where needed. These three 
factors are, of course, interrelated. 

Administratively, readjustments of the 
structure of the Veterans’ Administration 
have been a continual feature throughout 
the post-World War II period, as demand 
fluctuated and as we endeavored to incor- 
porate the lessons learned from experience. 
For example, as early as 1949, the Veterans’ 
Administration abolished 13 branch offices 
which were then being supervised by Deputy 
Administrators; in 1953 separate units in- 
valved in vocational rehabilitation and edu- 
cation, compensation, pension and loan guar- 
antee were combined in one Department of 
Veterans’ Benefits; and in 1963 there was 
another major realinement, involving the 
abolition of a separate Department of Insur- 
ance and the creation of a new Department 
of Data Management. These changes were 
designed to improve service, and I believe 
that is just what they did. 

Finally, throughout this period there have 
been expansions and consolidations of our 
nonmedical field offices as we readjusted to 
meet the changes in location and degree of 
demand, 

The changes in the VA medical program 
have, if anything, been more far reaching and 
constant than those in the nonmedical 
programs. 

Although the Veterans’ Administration was 
fortunate in having many highly skilled and 
extraordinarily dedicated doctors, nurses and 
other medical staff, the medical program in 
the period between World Wars I and II had 
not fully shared in the general progress of 
American medicine. This situation was the 
result of a faulty philosophy of medical ad- 
-ministration, not of the doctors who tried 
to do their best under what at the optimum 
would be called adverse conditions. 

The sum and substance of what was 
achieved in those critical days at the end of 
World War II was simply this: that medical 
decisions should be made primarily on medi- 
cal grounds, and by the best medical brains 
in the country. 

And that is precisely what was achieved. 

With new professional direction, and work- 
ing closely with the Nation’s medical schools, 
the VA hospital program moved forward vig- 
orously to meet two concurrent challenges, 
The first and immediate challenge was to its 
ability to absorb the massive influx of re- 
turning veterans who needed and deserved 
nothing but the finest hospital care. All 
existing VA hospital space was used in this 
effort; and additional beds acquired from 
the Armed Forces or from others. The sec- 
ond phase, still going on, was to assure that 
our hospitals were the right kind, in the 
right place, and able to offer the fullest pos- 
sible spectrum of modern medical care. 

As part of this second phase, new facili- 
ties were built as rapidly as possible, and old 
ones closed. The decision to close hospitals 
was made for a number of cogent reasons, for 
many of the hospitals under VA control were 
already obsolete by World War II, and a con- 
siderable number of those taken over at the 
end of the war were uneconomical or in 
other ways unsuitable. For example, a num- 
ber were originally constructed for other 
purposes. Some were old soldier’s homes; 
one was a girls’ school; some were formerly 
hotels; and many were ungainly cantonment 
type of temporary or semipermanent con- 
struction. 

And, these stop-gap structures were closed 
continually throughout the years as new fa- 
cilities were constructed, and, since 1950, we 
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have closed or transferred title to 19 hos- 
pitals. 

A report made in 1960 by the National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council Committee on the Survey of Medical 
Research in the Veterans’ Administration 
stated that: “The task in 1946 was to cast 
out an old, inferior pattern of medical care 
and to develop a new and better one.“ I 
think that this was accomplished although I 
also believe that eternal vigilance is the price 
of accomplishment, and unless such vigi- 
lance is continued, there is always the 
danger of the “old, inferior pattern” gradu- 
ally creeping back to adulterate a now 
splendid achievement. 

The second misconception is that these 
changes are somehow unnecessary. Again, 
a glance at the facts reveals the true situa- 
tion. 

The necessity for readjustment is particu- 
larly obvious for the VA medical program. 
The physical obsolescence of many hospitals 
has already been mentioned. However, phys- 
ical obsolescence is but one of many factors 
considered in the always painful decision to 
terminate a hospital which, we fully recog- 
nize, is often a source of legitimate pride to 
the community in which it exists. 

Other significant factors are the forward 
march of medical knowledge and the con- 
tinued migration of the veteran population. 
For example, and to a large degree as a re- 
sult of our own research, the number of hos- 
pitalized veterans suffering from tubercu- 
losis declined from 17,000 in 1954 to 7,000 in 
1964, Asa result, we were able to reduce the 
number of tuberculosis hospitals from 21 in 
1955 to but 4 today. And of the 11 hospitals 
to be closed during 1965, those at Castle 
Point, N.Y., and the Broadview Branch of 
Brecksville, Ohio, are other such tubercu- 
losis hospitals. Their closing illustrates the 
fact that progress in medicine, as in any 
field, requires the abandonment of anti- 
quated instruments. 

Finally, there is the charge that the re- 
organization somehow reflects an unconcern 
for veterans and their beneficiaries. Noth- 
ing could be more untrue. 

I have already indicated that hospitals 
have been closed continually throughout the 
years. But this is only a part, the negative 
part, if you will, of what we have been doing. 
The positive part consists of a dynamic pro- 
gram of building new facilities where needed, 
and replacing and modernizing other hos- 
pitals. The program of building new and 
replacement hospitals is now proceeding at 
an annual rate of approximately $100 million, 

In addition, our medical program is now 
at its highest peak of refinement in history, 
as seen by the fact that our hospitals are 
currently treating sick and disabled veterans 
at an annual rate over 100,000 in excess of 
the rate 4 years ago, and this upward trend 
is continuing. 

Here are the facts. Here is the basis for 
judging whether the VA is providing more, 
or less, service to veterans. And these facts 
are not hidden away. It doesn't take a 
Galileo to dig for them, for they are all 
plainly visible in the record or the Presi- 
dent's most recent budget request. 

The facts are that the President's budget 
contains a record request for medical care— 
an all-time high of $1,177 million. Compare 
this to where we were 10 years ago with a 
medical care budget of $530 million. It 
doesn't take a Galileo to see that we are 
spending 100 percent more than 10 years 
ago. 

The facts show that the President's budget 
asks for almost $50 million for medical re- 
search. That’s 700 percent more than we 
spent in 1956. 

The facts are that we are in the midst of 
the greatest age of hospital building in his- 
tory. Between July 1, 1949, and June 30, 1964, 
the VA actually spent the enormous sum of 
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$1,047 million for new and improved hospi- 
tals. Right now, at some stages in the con- 
struction pipeline, there are 355 projects to- 
taling an additional $645 million, more than 
half the total for the earlier and highly pro- 
ductive 15-year period. It doesn’t take a 
Galileo to see that this is a record to be 
proud of. 

The President's budget request will also 
permit us to add 2 more mental hygiene 
clinics, an additional blind rehabilitation cen- 
ter, 2 more day-care centers, 20 more hos- 
pitals offering treatment for speech prob- 
lems, emphysema treatment units in 26 hos- 
pitals, as well as supporting 13 special heart 
surgery centers and expanding the 11 chronic 
kidney disease treatment centers as part of a 
plan to establish 40 such kidney centers. 

And we are doing all this while working on 
a great new program. For the first time in 
its history the VA is now providing nursing 
home type care, and 1,000 such beds will be 
in operation within 110 days, another thou- 
sand added in the fiscal year beginning this 
July 1, and an additional 2,000 as rapidly as 
possible thereafter. 

The same forward surge that infuses every 
element of our medical program—and I have 
mentioned only the highlights—is seen in 
the nonmedical area. 

For example, the new pension law, signed 
by President Johnson last October 12, has in- 
creased rates, increased allowances to aid and 
attendance cases, and has been a major aid 
to widows and orphans with the greatest 
need. 

GI insurance has also become more flexible 
and responsive. The new pension law re- 
opened national service life insurance on a 
limited basis for 1 year for disabled veterans 
and also contains a new modified life plan. 
In addition, national service life insurance 
was liberalized by the inclusion of the total 
disability income and waiver of premiums 
provisions. 

Also, during the past 4 years the war or- 
phans program doubled, and will further in- 
crease as a result of extension to children of 
war service connected totally disabled veter- 
ans. There are 25,600 now enrolled. 

Finally, as a result of the presidentially 
sponsored 10-percent compensation rate in- 
crease, 2 million veterans and 750,000 depend- 
ents are receiving higher compensation rates 
than ever before. 

Now some have characterized this as an 
antiveteran program. I don’t quite see how 
it is possible to come to this conclusion. In 
fact, I don't quite see how one can avoid 
the obvious conclusion that benefits for vet- 
erans are at a level of quantity and quality— 
and generosity—never before matched by this 
country, or any country in the world, 

Of course, Galileo couldn’t understand how 
the facts could be so obscured by clouds of 
emotional words, misconceptions, and misin- 
terpretations either. But he did live in the 
16th century, and it would seem that we 
would all have more respect for hard facts 
today. 

These then are those hard facts, They 
point to a picture that all friends of veterans 
can be proud of. I know that I share this 
pride with you, and I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity for telling you so. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move that the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o'clock and 47 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
March 18, 1965, at, 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate March 17, 1965: 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps, when retired, to be placed on the 
retired list in the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral in accordance with the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5233: 

Charles H. Hayes 

James P. Berkeley 

Having designated, in accordance with the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 5232, the following-named officers 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President to be within the contem- 
plation of said section, I nominate them for 
appointment to the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral while so serving: 

Richard C. Mangrum 

Alpha L. Bowser 

Having designated. under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
Vice Adm. Alfred G. Ward, U.S. Navy, for 
commands and other duties determined by 
the President to be within the contempla- 
tion of said section, I nominate him for ap- 
pointment to the grade of admiral while 
s0 serving. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate March 17, 1965: 
(DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Armin H. Meyer, of Illinois, a Foreign Sery- 
ice officer of the class of career minister, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Iran. 

Dwight J. Porter, of Nebraska, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
Lebanon. 

UNITED NATIONS 

Walter M. Kotschnig, of Maryland, to be 
the representative of the United States of 
America to the 21st session of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Andrew F. Brimmer, of Pennsylvania, to be 

an Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

Mary Gardiner Jones, of New York, to be a 
Federal Trade Commissioner for the unex- 
pired term of 7 years from September 26, 
1959, to which office she was appointed the 
last recess of the Senate. 

Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment to 
the grades indicated in the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey: 

To be lieutenant 
Dee E. Kimbell 
To be captains 
Lorin F. Woodcock V. Ralph Sobieralski 
Marvin T. Paulson Lorne G. Taylor 
To be commanders 

Robert C. Munson Edwin K. McCaffrey 
Gerard E. Haraden Richard H. Houlder 
Kenneth A. 

MacDonald 

To be lieutenant commanders 

Raymond L. Speer Billy M. Keltner 
James G. Grunwell © Melvin J. Umbach 
Renworth R. Floyd Charles H. Nixon 
Robert L. Sandquist J. Austin Yeager 
James S. Midgley John D. Bossler 
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To be lieutenants 


Stephen Z. Bezuk James J, Lium 
Richard H. Allbritton John W. Carpenter 
Frank H. Branca Ronald K. Brewer 
Edward R. Dohrman Charles G. Bufe 
Richard J. De Rycke Jeffrey G. Carlen 
Allan Jenks Dayid L. Des Jardins, 
Ned C. Austin Jr. 
To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
Gerald R. Schimke 
John D. Boom III . 
To be ensigns 

James M. Wintermyre Gary A. Eskelin 
Karl W. Kieninger, Jr. Theodore Wyzewski 
Karl S. Karinch Charles R. McIntyre 
George OC. Chappell. Edward M. Gelb 


John P. Kenneth F. Burke 
Vandermeulen Roger A. Moyer 
Oliver R. MacIntosh, Claude O. Phipps 
Jr. Roger H. Kerley 


Michael G. Kenny Paul M. Hale 
Vincent Tabbone Irving Menessa 
William T. MeMullen William M. Noble 
U.S. Coast Guarp 
The following*named officers of the Coast 
Guard for promotion to the grade indicated: 
To be rear admirals 
Capt. Charles (n) Tighe 
Capt. Frank V. Helmer 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 17, 1965 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
DD., quoted from Ephesians 6: 10: 
Finally, my brethren, be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of His might. 
Let us pray. 


O Thou God of all grace and goodness, 
inspire us with a greater faith in the 
practical values of the moral and spirit- 
ual forces and influences in our human 
affairs and in the building of a finer 
social order. 

May we feel that we need the sanction 
and inspiration of these forces to solve 
our present problems and that we must 
yield ourselves to the ideals and prin- 
ciples of that higher brotherly relation- 
ship to which Thou art seeking to lead all 
mankind. 

Grant that we may never say that 
those cardinal virtues of love, of com- 
passion, of justice, and of good will, have 
failed, but let us confess and admit that 
we have not really tried them, but that 
we have found them to be difficult and 
therefore have laid them aside. 

Help us to see that if the blessings of 
the Spirit and the Great Society are to 
be a fact and a reality in our beloved 
country, then we must have the will and 
the courage, the resolution and the de- 
termination to accept and follow the 
ways of the Master lest we be dismayed 
and disappointed and continue to live in 
a nation. whose future is uncertain and 
insecure. 


Hear us, in Christ's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 974. An act to amend the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Senate Con- 
current Resolution No, 2, 89th Congress, 
had appointed Mr. Monroney, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr, METCALF, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. 
Cask, and Mr. Boccs as members, on the 
part of the Senate, of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
the custom here in the House for our very 
esteemed colleague and beloved Member 
from the State of Ohio, the Honorable 
MICHAEL KIRWAN, to make the St. Pat- 
rick announcement. Because of a 
death in his family he is unable to be 
here today. 

I should like to announce to the House 
that these shamrocks have been flown 
over here from Ireland by the Irish Air- 
lines and sent up here by the Irish Em- 
bassy with all good wishes. 

The flowers being presented to the 
Members and to the attachés of the 
Congress were presented by the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians. 

Mr. Speaker, today we delight to do 
honor to Ireland and the Irish people, 
in the name of the great Apostle of Ire- 
land, St. Patrick. Every now and then 
you see it announced as a great discovery 
that St. Patrick was actually not Irish. 
Of course he was not born in Ireland— 
he came to Ireland, a missionary bishop 
commissioned by the Pope, in order to 
convert the pagan land to Christianity. 
But he had been brought to Ireland as a 
boy, having been captured by pirates 
who raided his town and household, and 
had grown to young manhood as a slave 
in Ireland. After his extraordinary es- 
cape from this slavery, he heard: and 
obeyed a mysterious call that came to 
him during his studies at the monas- 
tery of the Lerins—Irish voices, saying: 
“Holy youth, we pray thee to come and 
walk amongst us as before.” After his 
ordination, and after returning for a 
time to his home in Britain, he received 
the Pope’s commission to go with two 
companions and undertake the conver- 
sion of Ireland. For the rest of his long 
life, Patrick lived and labored in Ireland. 
Such was his love for the Irish people, 
and such is their love for his holy mem- 
ory, that St. Patrick is today effectively 
identified with Ireland. 
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The fervent Christian faith of Ireland, 
the learning and culture of Ireland, the 
undying passion of the Irish people for 
individual freedom and national inde- 
pendence, are all in the legacy Ireland 
owes to the great saint who walked her 
green hills and conversed with her pagan 
chieftains of long ago. St. Patrick never 
forgot the bitterness of his slavery, and 
of the slaughter and violence that ac- 
companied his capture—but the memory 
of that bitterness was sweetened for him 
by his wholehearted affection for the 
people who had held him in slavery, 
and his concern for them when, at the 
hands of the British chieftain, Coroti- 
cus, some of them suffered a pirate raid 
and enslavement resembling his own. 
Brought up in slavery as he was, St. Pat- 
rick suffered educational handicaps, as 
he humbly confesses in his autobiogra- 
phy, both in Latin and in Irish. But 
he had the eloquence of the heart, and 
his words, in those writings of his that 
have come down to us, and in his quoted 
sayings, carry through the centuries the 
conviction of his fervent love of God and 
of man, his patient humility, his stub- 
bornness in the pursuit of the right, 
and his flaming courage. Today the 
world blesses his memory. 

Throughout the free world the sham- 
rock is a true symbol of everything that 
Ireland stands for so I would like to 
include this little poem by Ted O’Rior- 
dan entitled “A Little Sprig of Sham- 
rock”: 

A little sprig of shamrock 
Is a symbol we hold dear 
A little sprig of shamrock 
When we wear it every year; 
A little sprig of shamrock 
So many things convey 
As it travels out across the world 
To be worn on St. Patrick’s Day. 


And speaking about the shamrock this 
quotation was given to me by a true 
daughter of Erin: 


It lies the whole year at our feet, 
To live but one day in our hearts. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point, I would like 
to include three timely poems for this 
occasion sent to me by a constituent who 
writes under the pen name of Miss Anna 
Elizabeth. The titles are: “St. Patrick’s 
White Shamrocks”; “Lord, What Does 
Segregation Mean”; and “To Our 
Colored Brethren.” 

The poems follow: 

Sr. PATRICK'S WHITE SHAMROCKS 
St. Patrick What did you mean 
On your Paddy’s day of green 
To send the whitest Shamrocks 
That we have ever seen, 
Sure the snow that came to greet us 
Was patterned three in one 
As big as all Out Glory 
A Trinity in One. 
Oh you didn’t have to tell us 
Of how you fit up there 
That if you so wish 
You may change the bill of fare. 
Well now as long as you're so busy 
Changing green to snowy white 
Maybe you could ask the Lord 
To do the same for us. 
That while we wear our green so proudly 
We daughters of Great Fame 
Let us not forget the One who came 
And touched the mossy Sod 
And lo! Three hearts on single stem burst 
forth 
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A shamrock green was born. 
Of it we’re so very happy 
Almost foolish in our joy 
Who can blame us Patrick s 
With three Kings on Ireland’s shore 
For as Father speaks to Son on High 
And Holy Spirit sends His plight 
You answered to His call 
And darkened Chasms filled to Life. 
LORD, WHat DOES SEGREGATION MEAN 
Thou art One with the Father 
And we One with Thee. 
Did our Blessed Queen 
A colored Uncle esteem? 
Is there a strain in Thee 
If this be, haven’t we? 
The Blessed Sacrament, Thy Flesh indeed we 
receive 
Was this hidden, because we're too blind to 


see 
And water and wine combine 
The Beautiful blend of your Love, 
Do this in commemoration of Me. 
The Blessed Trinity, Three in One 
Yet All Divinity. 
Is this the answer that we need 
To stop the strife that shouldn’t be 
That we be One with Thee now 
And for all Eternity. 


To OUR COLORED BRETHREN 
God has many flowers in His Garden 
Of darker hue are you than we 
Seems to me it would have been quite boring 
To see only lilies in the field. 
God loves the Children of His creation 
Would that we were more like He 
Now if you ask for understanding 
And we turn and walk away 
Pray for us, we need your help 
You're nearer to God than we 
When you precede us into Heaven 
Pray for us the Light to see 
That our dark souls may whiter be 
Lest we hear the sad words spoken 
Our Colored people are the chosen 
There isn’t any room up here for thee. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
never has the spirit of St. Patrick been 
more needed in the world than it is to- 
day. In place of the jealous fears that 
pervade our international relations, in 
place of the selfish timidity that marks 
our human encounters, in place of law- 
less violence and calculated injustice, we 
need the generous courage, the plain 
speaking and generous action of the 
great apostle of Ireland. 

The story of young Patrick’s coming 
to Ireland is familiar to all—how he was 
captured and enslaved, how he made his 
providential escape, and how he returned 
to devote his life to the salvation and 
well-being of the people who had kept 
him in slavery. Less well known, but 
particularly significant in our own day, 
is the story of Bishop Patrick’s letter to 
the pirate chieftain, Coroticus. This 
man, leader of a seafaring band based 
upon the coasts of Britain, had led a raid 
upon Ireland, slaughtering many of St. 
Patrick’s newly baptized converts, and 
dragging away many others into cap- 
tivity. In reading the letter of protest, 
denunciation, and appeal, which the out- 
raged bishop then sent to the pirate, we 
are reminded of the sufferings of pious 
Christians today, who are struck down 
and jailed, beaten, and even killed, by 
men professing to be Christians. In 
anger and in grief, St. Patrick wrote to 
Coroticus: 


I know not what I should the rather 
mourn, whether those who are slain, or those 
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whom they captured, or those whom the 
Devil grievously ensnared. In everlasting 
punishment they will become slaves of hell 
along with him; for verily whosoever com- 
mitteth sin is a bondservant of sin, and is 
called a son of the Devil. (John VIII, 34.) 


Later on in the letter, Patrick points 
out to Coroticus how he himself, having 
escaped from slavery among the bar- 
barians of Ireland, had returned to a 
voluntary servitude among them, for the 
love of God: 

Was it without God— 


He cries out— 

or according to the flesh, that I came to 
Ireland? Who compelled me? I am bound 
in the Spirit not to see any one of my kins- 
folk. Is it from me that springs that godly 
compassion which I exercise toward that 
nation who once took me captive and made 
havoc of the menservants and maidservants 
of my father’s house? I was freeborn ac- 
cording to the flesh; I am born of a father 
who was a decurion; but I sold my noble 
rank—I blush not to state it, nor am I 
sorry—for the profit of others; in short, I 
am a slave in Christ to a foreign nation for 
the unspeakable glory of the eternal life 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


Lamenting over the mistreatment of 
the members of his flock, and protesting 
that they are scorned on account of their 
being Irish, he mingles with his own 
words apt scriptural quotations: 

Therefore in sadness and grief shall I cry 
aloud: O most lovely and beloved brethren, 
and sons whom I begot in Christ—I cannot 
reckon them—what shall I do for you? I 
am not worthy to come to the aid of either 
God or men. The wickedness of the wicked 
hath prevailed against us. We are become 
as it were strangers. Perchance they do not 
believe that we receive one baptism, and that 
we have one God and Father. It is in their 
eyes a disgraceful thing that we were born 
in Ireland, As he saith, Have ye got one 
God? Why do ye, each one, forsake his 
neighbor? 


In this spirit of love for our fellow 
men, and of passion for justice, and of 
unselfish devotion to God, we must look 
upon our world today, and try to work 
with others of good will to right its 
wrongs, to remedy its ills, and to induce 
men and women to live in peace and 
amity. Surely we may with confidence 
call upon St. Patrick to ask the blessing 
of God upon this noble and righteous 
cause. 

St. Patrick of the warm heart and 
practical intelligence is indeed an ap- 
propriate patron for today’s struggle for 
peace and justice, in the relations be- 
tween man and man, between race and 
race, between faith and faith, between 
nation and nation. Patrick consistently 
made the Christian distinction between 
the sin and the sinner, hating the sin 
and loving the sinner. Similarly, in the 
traditions of the pagan Irish, he found 
beauty and value, and loved and strove 
to preserve the ancient native culture. 
It is due chiefiy to the example and en- 
couragement of St. Patrick that so many 
relics of the pre-Christian culture of 
Ireland are preserved in the Christian 
Ireland of today. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the heroic figure of St. Pat- 
rick has been adopted into the legendary 
lore of Ireland, and that he figures in 
many a tale of the heroes whose lives 
must have ended centuries before his 
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coming. Similarly, the heroism and pa- 
triotism of ancient Ireland have, through 
St. Patrick and his teachings, become 
indistinguishably blended with the 
Christianity of modern Ireland, so that 
the character of the nation and its peo- 
ple stands before the world today as an 
example of independence and gener- 
osity. In Ireland, and in numerous 
Americans who cherish their Irish in- 
heritance, we find the origin of that 
affectionate regard for suffering people, 
that generous willingness to help, and 
that passionate fury against injustice 
and oppression, that we most deeply 
value in the democratic spirit. This 
spirit, akin to that of St. Patrick, is the 
soul of our American way of life. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 36] 

Burton, Calif. Kirwan Roncalio 
Cederberg Kluczynski Roosevelt 
Conyers Martin, Mass. Roybal 
Dingell May Senner 
Dorn Mize Stephens 
Edwards, Ala. Morton Sweeney 

ood Powell Toll 
Fogarty Reid, N.Y. Whitten 
Priedel Resnick Widnall 
Hagan, Ga. Rivers, S.C. Wright 
Harris Robison 
Jones, Ala. Ronan 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 396 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleas- 
ure for me to wish you and all of our 
colleagues a very healthy and happy St. 
Patrick’s Day today. As we affix the 
letter “O” in front of our names for this 
one day of the year, we realize what great 
contributions the people of Irish extrac- 
tion have made to our great country. 

Our distinguished Speaker is a good 
example. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to point out that 
the green name tags we are wearing to- 
day, and ceramic Irish shamrocks, were 
furnished by our friend, Hank Hendley, 
an assistant doorkeeper. Mr. Hendley 
has been doing this type of personal 
deed every year for the past 10 years or 
so. I want to say thanks on behalf 
of our colleagues. Again I want to wish 
everyone a happy and healthy St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. 
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ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I am happy to join our colleagues 
in taking note of this great day that is 
being celebrated throughout the world. 

Whether we join my coreligionists in 
eating hamentaschen in our celebration 
of Purim, which this year happens to 
come on the same day as St. Patrick’s 
Day, or we join in wearing of the green 
in tribute to our Irish friends who are 
celebrating St. Patrick’s Day, we join 
together as brothers. We are either sons 
of Erin or the sons of Aaron. It is only 
the spelling that makes the difference. 
Today we join together truly as brothers. 
Let us make merry together and praise 
God for the opportunity. 


PATENT OFFICE FEES 


Mr, O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 
275, and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 275 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 4185) 
to fix the fees payable to the Patent Office, 
and for other purposes. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-min- 
ute rule. At the conclusion of the consid- 
eration of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, I will yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. Speaker, in my district, today is 
a holiday, back in Boston, the Cam- 
bridge-Somerville area: We honor the 
fact that back in Revolutionary times the 
Revolutionists drove the British out of 
Boston. It happened on a good St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, so consequently we have an 
opportunity to have a holiday up there. 
There are those in my area who thor- 
oughly believe it would be sacrilegious 
to work on good St. Patrick’s Day. 8 

I take note that the Speaker is using 
a shillelagh as the emblem of authority, 
and believe me, it is the emblem of order. 

It is a common salutation of one 
neighbor to another in my area to say, 
“Top of the morning to you,” and he 
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replies, “The rest of the day to you.” 
So I say that to all of you, “Top of the 
morning.” 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. It is to the credit of the 
Irish that they drove the British out of 
Boston, but they got right back into the 
U.S. Treasury with both feet. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. We 
have love in our heart for all today. 

I am more than fortunate to have a 
high school group visiting me from the 
district which I represent here in the 
Congress of the United States. It is the 
sixth annual visit of a senior class from 
the Notre Dame High School of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Headed by Sister Celine 
Helena, the principal, who is a dear and 
devoted nun, it is a privilege to meet 
with and to entertain such a splendid 
group of young Americans. They are 
exceptionally charming and courteous 
and I want the Congress to know how 
sincerely proud I am that they do me 
the honor to let me know when they 
are coming so that I may meet with 
them. I especially, at this time, would 
like noted in the records of the Congress 
my congratulations to the Notre Dame 
High School for their capturing the 
Catholic championships. 

Notre Dame High School very kindly 
sent a card to me which arrived in the 
morning mail. I shall read it, and I 
voice the very same sentiment to all of 
you: 

"Tis a time for great rejoicin’ 

For each lad and each colleen, 
A time for makin’ wishes, 
And the wearin’ o’ the green, 
So here's an Irish shamrock 
For you to wear today, 
And a wish that it will bring much joy 
And Irish luck your way. 


Rev. Marcel Lajoie, Sister Celine Helena, 
S. U.S. O., Sister Gabrielle Maria, S. U.S. C., Mr. 
Frank Abbott, Mrs. Joseph Paquet, Robert 
Frechette, David Gilreath, Donald Gilreath, 
John Keating, Raymond Leger, Paul Ouel- 
lette, Christopher Mullane, Kevin O’Grady, 
Paul Starek. 

Celine Blais, Dianne Beauchemin, Janet 
Boucher, Ann Broussard, Jeanette Broussard, 
Helen Callahan, Norma Callahan, Alice Des- 
rosiers, Mary Deveney, 

Jacqueline Goulet, Aline Leger, Marcia 
Mahoney, Anne Marie Martin, Jean Messier, 
Linda Mikolaitis, Carol Lovely, Marie Mor- 
neault, Barbara Melanson. 

Anne Nowlan, Marianne O'Neill, Ann 
Marie Robichaud, Joyce Wagner, Marie Wag- 
ner, Laurene Lawrence, Marie Pessotti. 


Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 275 pro- 
vides for consideration of H.R. 4185, a 
bill to fix the fees payable to the Patent 
Office, and for other purposes. The reso- 
lution provides an open rule with 2 hours 
of general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 4185 is to increase 
fees payable to the Patent Office so that 
a reasonable part of Patent Office costs 
may be recovered. In so doing, the bill 
also seeks to encourage better prosecu- 
tion of applications, fix payments at more 
convenient times, and reduce the volume 
of unused patents. 

The fees payable to the U.S. Patent 
Office are prescribed by statute and have 
not been overhauled in the past 33 years. 
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In that period, the ratio of Patent Office 
income to Patent Office expenses has 
fallen drastically. Where once fee in- 
come substantially covered operating 
costs, it now recovers only about 30 per- 
cent of such costs. 

In the last 20 years there has occurred 
an increasing divergence between income 
and operating costs, attributable pri- 
marily to the skyrocketing of costs in the 
past 15 years. Material submitted by the 
Patent Office in connection with recent 
hearings indicates that this problem is 
not peculiar to the United States. Using 
the average costs of 1930-39 as a base, 
the operating costs of our Patent Office 
have multiplied fivefold. 

Other Government fees have increased, 
but those of the Patent Office remain 
pegged at the 1932 level. It is obvious 
that a substantial increase in Patent Of- 
fice income is long overdue. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 275. 


REQUEST FOR COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY TO SIT WHILE THE 
HOUSE IS IN SESSION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Massachusetts yield for 
a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on the Judiciary may 
sit while the House is in session during 
the balance of this week and next week. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. WAGGON- 
NER objected. 

Mr. ALBERT. Would the gentleman 
object if the request was confined to the 
balance of this week? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, I object to the 
request. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman object if the request were con- 
fined to the committee sitting while the 


House is in session today? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 


The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


PATENT OFFICE FEES 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. of Illinois: Mr. 
Speaker, Members of the House will re- 
call that this is virtually the same bill 
that was reported and which we debated 
the better part of one afternoon a year 
ago last January. I should perhaps cor- 
rect that statement to say that it does 
contain one change in that instead of 
a blanket provision for maintenance fees, 
there is an optional arrangement where- 
by the grantee of a patent could by pay- 
ment of a $75 alternative fee gain a zom- 
plete remission of the maintenance fees 
that are otherwise ordered in this bill. 

I might say, Mr. Speaker, that no 
hearings have been conducted during this 
session of the Congress on this bill.. My 
objection to the legislation, just as it was 
last year, is because of the maintenance 
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fees that this proposal would seek to 
incorporate into our patent system. 

I would certainly say at the outset, I 
have great sympathy for the objectives 
of the subcommittee chaired by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr, WII IIS I. I have great sympathy 
for the objective they are seeking to at- 
tain, namely, increasing the ratio be- 
tween fee income of the Patent Office and 
the operating expenses of that Office. 
But likewise I have great sympathy for 
those who urge, as I think they did last 
year, that this is not in line with section 5 
of the independent offices appropriation 
bill of, I believe, 1954, that where there 
are beneficiaries under our Federal sys- 
tem and they can be especially identified 
as recipients of special services on the 
part of the Federal Government insofar 
as possible, they ought to pay for the 
services that are rendered. I am not 
adverse to the implementation of that 
principle. 

I would point out that with the intro- 
duction of the maintenance fee, however, 
we will be injecting something entirely 
new and something entirely different into 
our patent system and it is something 
that has not met by and large, as I under- 
stand it, and as my communications 
would indicate, with the approval of the 
patent bar of this country. 

I am informed, for example, that the 
American Patent Law Association, which 
is a group of more than 2,500 lawyers, 
took a referendum on this very subject 
as to whether or not maintenance fees 
ought to be charged. They found that 
their members were opposed to mainte- 
nance fees and the vote was 948 to 157. 

Just this morning before coming here 
to the floor of the House, and this might 
be of particular interest to my colleagues 
from Illinois whom I see here on the floor 
of the House, I received a wire from the 
acting president of the Patent Law Asso- 
ciation of the city of Chicago which is 
composed of approximately 500 Illinois 
patent attorneys. 

That wire reads as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., 
March 16, 1965. 
ILLINOIS DELEGATION, i 
Care of Hon. JOHN B. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Because it imposes hardships on individual 
inventors and for reasons stated in resolu- 
tions relating to Willis bill, H.R. 8190, sub- 
mitted to the Patents Committee last year 
the Chicago Patent Law Association composed 
of approximately 500 Illinois attorneys op- 
poses passage Of Willis bill, H.R. 4185. 

SIDNEY NEUMAN, 
Acting President. 


I repeat, Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, that this bill has not found 
favor among the patent bar of this 
country. 

It is said, of course, that this mainte- 
nance fee is going to accomplish some 
useful purposes, that it is going to help 
clear out the files. I believe that is the 
expression used. It is said there is some 
deadwood in the form of patents which 
are on file but yet are not used for any 
particular purpose. 

On the other hand, we find that the 
associations representing industry in this 
country are opposed to maintenance fees 
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in principle. At least I have been so in- 
formed, and I believe the record will bear 
me out. : 

Some Members who perhaps are not 
familiar with this objection I am rais- 
ing will ask: What is a maintenance fee? 
What difference does it make? 

Very simply stated, a maintenance fee 
would provide that an inventor, on the 
fifth anniversary of the issuance of his 
patent, would have to pay a fee of $50 
to the U.S. Patent Office to keep that 
patent in full force and effect. If he did 
not pay the fee within the 6-month grace 
period, the patent would lapse. After 9 
years had gone by, on the ninth anniver- 
sary of the issuance of the patent another 
fee would become due and payable. 
Then he would have to pay $100 to keep 
the patent in full force and effect. After 
13 years had gone by, a third mainte- 
nance fee of $150 would become due and 
payable or else he would lose his patent 
rights which otherwise, of course, exist 
under our law for 17 years. 

So there is a total of $300 which would 
be charged to the inventor under the 
maintenance-fee system to keep his pat- 
ent in full force and effect, This, I re- 
mind Members, would be in addition to 
the increased fees both for the issuance 
of the patent and for the initiation of the 
application under H.R. 4185. 

Mr. Speaker, it can be shown that this 
proposal will work to the disadvantage of 
the small inventor. The big business 
corporation can afford to pay such main- 
tenance fees. It will not make any dif- 
ference to them to pay $50, $100, or $150. 
But the small inventor or the small busi- 
nessman is going to have some difficulty. 

I do not see present on the floor at 
this time the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Horton], but the gentleman from 
New York pointed out in the debate last 
year—and this was not refuted in the 
Recorp—there was a small corporation 
in his district, with something like 375 
plant patents, which would, by the end of 
13 years, have to pay more than $100,000 
in maintenance fees under the language 
of the bill we had before us last year. 

I submit that this will be a hardship 
on the small businessman or the small 
inventor. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. WILLIS. We must face the fact 
that the purpose of the bill is to capture 
more funds for the operation of the Pat- 
ent Office. There is no doubt about that. 

The maintenance fee is a novel ap- 
proach, but the purpose of the mainte- 
nance fee, I must say to the gentleman, is 
the exact reverse of what he has said. 

Granted that we must have more rev- 
enues for the Patent Office, then the 
question is at what point to impose a 
charge. It is clear that the rich or the 
powerful, the corporate patent appli- 
cant, would indeed have the money to 
pay an additional charge from the word 
“go” upon the issuance of the patent. 
The idea of imposing the maintenance 
fee was to favor the small patent ap- 
plicant. In other words, instead of hav- 
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ing to pay an additional sum at the be- 
ginning, he would have 5 years in which 
to make up his mind whether his patent 
was profitable, and he could drop it. If 
he wanted to keep it, at that point he 
would pay $50 additional, and then an- 
other amount at the end of the 9th year, 
and another amount at the end of 13 
years. The idea of that was to give a 
small patent owner an opportunity to 
make up his mind whether it was worth 
while to keep his patent, not imposing 
the additional fee to begin with. 

Now, however, in order to overcome 
objections to the deferred payment or 
maintenance fee, in order to meet this 
very point, this should remove the ob- 
jection of the gentleman: This year the 
bill provides that a patent applicant has 
an option. In other words, he can pay 
$75 at the time of notice of allowance 
in lieu of all maintenance fees. That 
should satisfy, I submit, most of the ob- 
jections to the deferred payment. Or, 
at his option, the patentee can wait and 
pay the additional fees after 5, 9, and 13 
years. This should dispose of the entire 
objection. : 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I appreci- 
ate the contribution of the gentleman 
from Louisiana and the fact that this 
year he has, so to speak, thrown us a 
tone in the form of this $75 optional 
payment. I would prefer to have a flat 
payment of $75 in the bill and forget 
about maintenance fees. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois yield at that point? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I wonder 
if the gentleman from Illinois is familiar 
with how much it presently costs to print 
one of these patents at the Government 
Printing Office. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I am 
familiar with the total cost of the op- 
eration of the Office. It is something like 
$26 million a year, I believe. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. The gen- 
tleman is talking about the $75 fee. I 
would just like to call his attention to 
the fact that before my subcommittee on 
appropriations for the Patent Office in 
the past few days we had testimony from 
the Commissioner of Patents that it cost 
$79 merely for the paper and printing 
costs to print a patent at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. I should like to 
call the gentleman’s attention also to 
further testimony to the effect that 75 
percent of the patent applicants and 
those to whom patents are granted are 
substantial corporations rather than the 
little inventor to which he has made 
reference. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I have no 
objection, in reply to the gentleman from 
New York, to increasing the fees under 
this bill. As matter of fact, when the 
bill is read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule I would propose to go the 
subcommittee one better and instead of 
an increase from $50 on the initial is- 
suance fee to $75, to cover the very point 
you make, I would propose to increase 
the issuance fee to $100 rather than $75 
and eliminate the maintenance fee. Let 
me point out to the gentleman this is 
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originally in the European concept the 
idea that you should have a maintenance 
fee which is in effect a tax on an inven- 
tor. I have been told, for example, in 
Germany over the lifetime of the patent 
a man can be compelled to pay as much 
as $2,400 in order to maintain his patent 
in force. This is what I am afraid can 
grow out of a maintenance fee system. 
I am very, very desirous of keeping that 
principle out of our patent system. I 
have no objection to raising some of these 
fees to make the Office more self-sup- 
porting than it is at the present time. 
I do recognize the point that the gen- 
tleman makes. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman kindly yield 
to me further? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I should 
also like to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that in connection with this 
matter of patent fees the appropriations 
for the Patent Office have tripled be- 
tween fiscal year 1956 and the coming 
year, fiscal year 1966. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I think 
the gentleman is correct. As a matter 
of fact, I thought it had gone up some- 
thing like five times, according to the 
committee report, since 1932 and the 
ratio of fee income to operating expenses 
has gone down. I am in favor, as is the 
gentleman from New York, of doing 
something about it and in revising the 
fees now, but my objection is in prin- 
ciple and in fact to the maintenance fee 
system. That is what I propose to cut 
out at the appropriate time by offering 
an amendment to this bill. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. May I say I recognize the 
utter sincerity of the comments that the 
gentleman has made. I know his motives 
are entirely worthy. I must say, how- 
ever, as one of the members of the sub- 
committee which brought this legisla- 
tion to the floor, that our purpose was, 
as stated by the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana in incorporating the maintenance 
fee system. Now, if we have failed to 
achieve that purpose, it is because we did 
not understand we would fail by the 
method we employed. May I inquire if 
the gentleman agrees with me that it 
should be the policy of our patent laws 
to stimulate and encourage inventive 
genius in this country? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I think 
under the Constitution the Congress of 
the United States is enjoined to do the 
very thing that the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia mentions, 

Mr. POFF. Yes. I thank the gentle- 
man. If that be true—and it is true— 
does the gentleman feel conceptually this 
policy would be better carried out by 
increasing the initial issuance fee rather 
than installing a maintenance fee sys- 
tem? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Of course, 
in answer to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, you have already done that in the 
committee bill. The present issuance fee 
is about $30 and you would propose un- 
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der the bill as it is now written to increase 
that to $50. I would say just increase 
it another $25, and increase the final 
issuance fee another $25. I do not think 
this is going to be a disincentive to even 
the young and struggling and poor in- 
ventor. But once we incorporate and 
engraft onto our patent system this 
maintenance fee which is, after all, a tax 
on inventors, this is going to be a con- 
venient tool and a vehicle in succeeding 
Congresses to raise these maintenance 
fees and we may get to the point where 
they have gotten in Germany, as I have 
been told, where a man may have to pay 
as much as $2,400 during the lifetime 
of his patent in order to keep it valid. 

Mr. POFF. If the actuaries felt that 
the additional increase which the gen- 
tleman would sponsor in lieu of the 
maintenance fee system would not im- 
prove the fiscal posture of the Office 
sufficiently, would the gentleman be will- 
ing to accept the maintenance fee sys- 
tem? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. No, I 
would not. I think that even more im- 
portant than this matter of revenue is 
the principle that is involved. Let me 
say in further answer to the gentleman 
from Virginia that I have a statement 
from one responsible member of the 
patent bar that if we would eliminate 
the maintenance fees altogether under 
this bill and add $75 to the final issuance 
fee, instead of raising only $2.8 million 
initially, as you do under this bill, and 
another $4 million in 9 years when these 
maintenance fees are collected, you would 
raise $3.9 million from the very begin- 
ning and at the same time you would 
have these other advantages accruing, 
that you would eliminate what I think 
is a very bad principle, you would elimi- 
nate all of the added expense. 

I should have mentioned, too, that in 
Europe, for example, patent lawyers col- 
lect some rather sizable fees from in- 
ventors just for taking care of their 
patents, notifying them of these main- 
tenance fees, and taking care of the 
actual payment of them. So that by 
the time you get through, the average 
inventor is going to have to pay a lot 
more than just the payment of a simple 
maintenance fee. He is going to be ask- 
ing for legal advice and legal counsel. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, to mention one 
other thing. Under the bill we are told 
he can waive the fee; the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WIILIS] mentioned 
that. He can waive the fee if during 
the preceding 5-year period he has not 
had any gross benefit. What does gross 
benefit mean? He probably would have 
to do what the average small inventor 
would do; he would run to a lawyer to 
find out what it meant and then he 
would be charged a fee for that advice. 
So he is not going to save any money 
under this bill. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the gentleman is making a very impor- 
tant statement and a very valid criticism 
of this legislation. I do not know 
whether the gentleman has brought out 
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the point that after a patent is granted 
and after licenses are granted under a 
patent there are substantial amounts of 
Federal income taxes which result from 
the exercise of rights under the patent. 
These go into the general revenue till 
and are expended for general government 


purposes. 

The Patent Office, of course, does not 
get credit for that revenue which is pro- 
duced from the granting of a patent. 
This is an aspect of the entire institu- 
tion of patents which should certainly 
be considered; that is, the revenue which 
enters the private economy and in the 
form of general taxes that is produced 
from the granting of patents under our 
existing laws. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Mlinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Illinois for his contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I had not intended to 
consume this much time under the rule. 
I wanted to give the committee what 
time it has under the rule to discuss the 
bill. But I merely wanted to alert Mem- 
bers of the House, as we did a year ago, 
that at the appropriate time we shall 
offer an amendment to eliminate these 
maintenance fees and even as we had 
the support, and I might say the very 
considerable support of Members on both 
sides of the aisle for that proposition a 
year ago, I should hope that even so this 
afternoon we may be successful in strik- 
ing that portion of the bill and then go 
on to pass what I think would be a good 
bill. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests for 
time. I reserve the balance of my time. 


THE DAILY DIGEST OF THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been asked by my good 
friend the Doorkeeper of the House of 
Representatives, the Honorable William 
M. Miller, to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House that this is the 
18th birthday of the Daily Digest, that 
great piece of information that appears 
in the back of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
every day. It first came into being in 
1947. I am sure that we Members who 
read the Journal and Recorp with great 
diligence have found that this is one 
thing that we follow daily. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, I would advise 
every new Member of Congress that he 
would well educate himself in his duties 
if he were to read the Daily Digest. 

Mr. Speaker, the Daily Digest first 
came into being on March 17, 1947. 


PATENT OFFICE FEES 
Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 
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The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PATENT OFFICE FEES 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4185) to fix the fees pay- 
able to the Patent Office, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 4185 with Mr. 
Nrx in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS] 
will be recognized for 1 hour and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McCULLOCH] 
will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of H.R. 
4185 is to increase fees in the Patent 
Office so that a reasonable part of the 
Patent Office costs may be recovered. In 
so doing the bill also seeks to encourage 
better prosecution of applications, re- 
ducing the backlog and so on, and to fix 
payments at more convenient times. 

Mr. Chairman, the fees payable to the 
Patent Office are prescribed by statute. 
They have not been overhauled in the 
past 33 years. In that period the ratio 
of Patent Office income to Patent Office 
expenses has fallen drastically. For in- 
stance, the Office used to be almost self- 
sufficient, but now the fees only bring in 
30 percent of the cost involved in oper- 
ating the Office. 

Mr, Chairman, enactment of this bill 
would ultimately permit the recovery 
through fees of approximately 75 per- 
cent of Patent Office costs. 

As has been pointed out, this bill passed 
the House last year. It was reported out 
unanimously by the House Committee on 
the Judiciary. We now are going over 
the same ground again that we plowed 
last year. Incidentally, the amendment 
which it has been announced will be 
offered was offered last year and was 
defeated. 

The need for this legislation is ob- 
vious. The present schedule of fees 
was put on the statute books 33 years 
ago. There have been no increases 
since. During the past 33 years, as we 
all know, the costs of all governmental 
services have gone up. 

The price of the postage stamp has 
gone up, court costs have gone up, the 
cost of living has gone up and, incident- 
ally, the fees of attorneys practicing be- 
fore the Patent Office have probably 
tripled or quadrupled in the last 33 years. 

Let me give you a few examples of 
what this bill does. The purpose of this 
bill is to raise funds for the Patent Office. 
The bill deals only in terms of figures, 
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charges. There is no change in sub- 
stantive law made in this bill. No rights 
under the patent law are increased or 
diminished under the bill. This is sim- 
ply a Patent Office fee increase bill. 

For example, the application fee un- 
der this bill is proposed to be increased 
from $30 to $50, the cost of copies of 
patents will be increased from 25 cents 
to 50 cents, recording assignments of pat- 
ents will be increased to $20, and so on. 

At the present time the various fees 
paid in processing a patent bring in about 
$9 million. Under this bill the total 
returns through fees will be something 
like $24 million, in round figures. 

The bill proposed this year is the same 
bill that we acted upon last year with 
this principal change: As was pointed 
out a while ago, we propose this year to 
provide an alternative to the mainte- 
nance fee in the form of a $75 flat fee 
payable at the time of notice of allow- 
ance. The bill also provides, however, 
for the small patent owners, who are not 
sure whether their invention will bring 
any returns or money, and who prefer 
to rely on deferred payment. 

Since we want to produce more income 
for the Patent Office, one of the increases 
is the maintenance fee approach. Thus, 
after a patent owner has had experience 
under his patent for 5 years, he can at 
that stage drop it, or to maintain it he 
can pay $50 more. Then after 9 years 
he must pay to maintain his patent $100 
more. At the end of 13 years he must 
pay $150 more. This device, this system 
of raising more money for the Patent Of- 
fice, resulted in some objections last year. 
We faced it, we debated the issue, and 
the House approved the maintenance fee 
approach. But in order to try to make 
the bill more acceptable to all, this year 
we offer an alternative to the mainte- 
nance fee approach. Thus the bill there- 
fore provides that instead of paying the 
maintenance fee over the life of the 
patent, if a patent owner is sure of him- 
self, is sure of his patent, and he has the 
money, he can pay $75 upon notice of al- 
lowance, instead of paying the mainte- 
nance fee. That should remove objec- 
tions that we heard last year. But I see 
some objections still not removed. So 
we will be called upon, as it has been an- 
nounced, to vote on an amendment, the 
same amendment that we voted on last 
ION to delete the maintenance provi- 

on. 

We did our best to remove objections, 
but we are again faced with that ques- 
tion this year. Last year, even without 
this alternative of paying in advance, 
even without that advantage, the House 
defeated the amendment to strike out 
the maintenance provision. It seems to 
me that with this option of paying the 
$75 initially, the House should again re- 
ject the proposed amendment. 

In conclusion, I want to commend the 
Patent Subcommittee, for bringing this 
bill out. I assure you this bill is absolute- 
ly bipartisan. 

This bill has been proposed for many, 
many years. It was approved by Patent 
Commissioner Watson under a Repub- 
lican administration. It was advocated 
for several years by Patent Commis- 
sioner Ladd. This year again it is advo- 
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cated by Patent Commissioner Brenner. 
So this is a bipartisan approach. 

We have heard today again that a lot 
of people say, “We are for you, but.” This 
is a “yes, but“ bill. We are for you, but” 
this, that, and the other. For instance, 
I have a “yes, but” letter here, from a 
very large, responsible firm in Washing- 
ton. This is what they tell me. This is 
dated March 5: 

I have now had an opportunity to read the 
report on the administration’s Patent Office 
fee bill. While I disagree with some of its 
conclusions, particularly those involving 
maintenance fees, I would like to con- 
gratulate you and your staff upon the gen- 
eral excellence of the presentation of a re- 
port. 


So we are congratulated for having 
done a good job. It is admitted we ought 
to have an increase, and I am sorry that 
objections are still heard; well, that is 
fine. We will meet them when the 
amendment is proposed. I do hope the 
amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. POFF, Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, as the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana has stated, 
this is a bipartisan bill. To me that 
means more than saying it is a nonparti- 
san bill, It is bipartisan because it has 
had the active, positive, affirmative ef- 
forts of all Members on both sides of the 
aisle not only in this year but in years 
past. 

I am sure I could not enlarge sub- 
stantively or otherwise improve upon the 
dissertation that my subcommittee 
chairman has made. I want to state 
very clearly that I do support the bill in 
its present form, and with all proper re- 
spect to my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON], 
I will be constrained to oppose the 
amendment I understand he will offer. 

It is perhaps best that in the operation 
of our Federal Government today the 
cost burden of its many activities which 
are deemed to be for the well-being of 
the general public must be paid for out 
of the broad base of Treasury revenue. 
However, I am of the opinion that when 
a Government agency provides special 
services to special identifiable benefici- 
aries, these beneficiaries should, when 
practical, pay at least a reasonable fee 
for those benefits in order that that 
agency might be self-supporting to the 
fullest extent possible. Our Patent Of- 
fice is an excellent example of an agency 
which provides special benefits to iden- 
tifiable recipients who should be required 
to pay a fair share of the maintenance 
of the system which protects their mone- 
tarily valuable interests. The present 
patent fee schedule was adopted during 
the 72d Congress in 1932. At that time 
the income provided under this system 
equaled about 90 percent of the cost of 
maintaining the Patent Office, thus al- 
lowing the operation to be substantially 
self-supporting. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, during the intervening years there 
has been a widening divergence between 
income and expenditures due to drastic 
increases in basic costs. With no in- 
creases in fees, the combined forces of 
decreasing purchasing power of the dol- 
lar and steady increases in wage and 
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printing outlays have reduced the Patent 
Office cost recovery figure from 90 per- 
cent in 1932 to a mere 30 percent today— 
a financially irresponsible situation 
which should no longer be tolerated. 

In addition to the fact that the bill will 
allow the Patent Office eventually to col- 
lect approximately 75 percent of its op- 
erating costs, H.R. 4185 will provide a fair 
and reasonable solution to other prob- 
lems which exist in our patent system. 
The bill does not provide a mere across- 
the-board increase in fees. Rather, 
where possible, the fees are assessed in 
such a manner that those who use the 
patent system will be encouraged to make 
more efficient and considered use of it. 
At the same time, however, the fees are 
distributed in such a way that unproven 
patents are not subject to the same costs 
as those which are successful. 

In reviewing some of the more im- 
portant features of the bill, the changes 
in the filing fee are noteworthy. While 
the basic filing fee is increased from $30, 
to $50, and a fee of $2 is assessed on all 
claims in excess of 10, a new concept is 
introduced in the form of a $10 fee for 
each independent claim in excess of one. 
Without a doubt, independent claims 
which stand alone in defining an inven- 
tion are generally far less comprehensible 
and far more costly to process than a de- 
pendent claim—which incorporates by 
reference the previous claim which it 
modifies. Certainly, the fee for this type 
of claim should reflect the increased 
burden on the Patent Office. Thus, by 
discouraging the use of unnecessary, pro- 
lix claims, as well as the cumbersome and 
nebulous independent claims, these pro- 
visions will help make interpretation and 
understanding of patent applications 
much easier not only for the examiners, 
but for our judges and members of the 
bar. 

Item 2 of section 1 of the bill, while in- 
creasing the issue fee to $75, would set a 
charge of $2 for each sheet of drawing 
and $10 for each printed page of specifi- 
cation. While the latter fees will not 
create such a burden that essential spec- 
ifications and drawings would be elimi- 
nated from applications, they will dis- 
courage unnecessary illustrations and 
verbiage. Thus, is addition to providing 
a more realistic printing cost recovery, 
this provision would remove the existing 
inequitable situation whereby an inven- 
tor who describes his invention in a short 
application is charged the same fee as 
one who files a so-called jumbo patent 
of several hundred pages in length. 

The $20 fee, in part 10 of section 1, for 
the recording of assignments, is, quite 
frankly, an income-producing device 
rather than a mere effort to balance the 
fee for this service with the Patent Of- 
fice’s expense. However, it is important 
to observe that this charge provides in- 
come which would otherwise have to be 
derived through increases in initial fees 
charged to those who have not been able 
yet to determine whether their invention 
will even be deemed worthy enough to be 
assigned to another. It does not seem 
unreasonable, therefore, to shift a small 
portion of the composite expenses of the 
patent system to an assignee whose valu- 
able interest in the successful invention 
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will be protected through the facilities 
of the Patent Office. 

Ideally, patents should issue promptly 
in order that disclosure of new tech- 
nology can be made to the public as soon 
as possible. But, unfortunately, a long- 
standing problem which has confronted 
the Patent Office is the great time gap 
between the filing of the application and 
the issuance of the patent. Hopefully, 
this bill will do much to encourage better 
practice before the Patent Office and 
thereby further the progress already 
made in this direction. 

One of the unnecessarily delaying as- 
pects of our present law is seen in the 
provision that an applicant may take up 
to 6 months to decide whether his patent 
should issue or be abandoned. Section 
4 of H.R. 4185, however, will specifically 
accelerate this period by providing that 
the patent will issue within 3 months 
after written notice of allowance of the 
application, providing the proper fees 
have been paid, or be regarded as aban- 
doned. Thus, new information and prod- 
ucts will be offered to the public sooner 
to provide not only a better way of life 
for all, but a steppingstone to further 
advances in this Nation’s technology and 
standard of living. 

The bill’s introduction of maintenance 
fees into the patent law is, no doubt, the 
most important as well as controversial 
feature of this legislation. In order to 
keep a patent in force after it issues, a 
patentee must pay a fee of $50 at the end 
of the 5th year, $100 at the end of the 
9th year, and a final fee of $150, at the 
end of the 13th year of the life of the 
patent. 

Although failure to pay the fee within 
the 6 months grace period after the due 
date will result in a lapsing of the patent, 
the bill provides that the inventor may 
request deferral of the fee if, prior to the 
due date, the patent has not earned value 
in an amount at least equal to the main- 
tenance fee or fees which are then due. 
It is only at the end of the 13th year, 
when the inventor ought to have a good 
idea as to whether his patent is worth 
continuing, that a decision must be made 
either to pay the fees then due or to allow 
the patent to lapse. 

In response to the objections raised 
against the maintenance fees, the com- 
mittee, this year, has provided an op- 
tion. If the applicant or assignee so 
elects at or before the time of payment of 
the issue fee, he may pay, in addition to 
the issue fee, another $75 which shall be 
deemed a complete satisfaction of the 
maintenance fee requirement over the 
entire life of the patent. 

Maintenance fees should do much to 
encourage patentees to discard unused 
patents which clog the Patent Office, or 
those who are merely “defensive” in 
nature. Since the purpose of a defensive 
patent is accomplished upon its is- 
suance, no harm would result if they 
were terminated upon nonpayment of a 
maintenance fee. 

It is true that the maintenance fees 
place a greater part of the burden of 
sustaining the Patent Office on those 
patents which are successful. This, 
however, is certainly a valid policy to 
follow. For even if we were to disregard 
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the public benefit to be derived by eas- 
ing the financial requirements on the 
patentee of an untried invention— 
thereby providing the least possible bur- 
den so as not to weaken his incentive 
to invent—the maintenance fee system 
follows the sound theory that the bene- 
ficiary of a patent which has issued 
should bear a part of the cost of the 
system which made this benefit possible 
and which continues to safeguard his 
interest against all others. 

This legislation will not only remove 
from the taxpayer the burden of sub- 
sidizing the specific beneficiaries of the 
patent system, but it will apportion the 
costs among those beneficiaries in a man- 
ner which will encourage and establish 
practical and efficient methods of proce- 
dure before the Patent Office without 
creating a prohibitive financial barrier 
to any part of the inventive capacity of 
the United States. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. WAGGONNER]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked for this time in order that I 
might ask the gentleman from Louisiana 
in charge of this bill today a question 
with regard to the legislation. The ques- 
tion is this: As the bill has been revised 
and is being presented today, is it not 
what might be considered a user tax for 
services which could be compared with a 
sales tax and which is made to be 
charged to those people who actually 
use the services of the Patent Office? 

Mr. WILLIS. It is an effort to try to 
make the Patent Office a little bit more 
self-sufficient. This would still not bring 
in all the money that is required to run 
the Patent Office. We will still have to 
have appropriations for the Patent Of- 
fice from the regular appropriating com- 
mittees. A great deal of Government 
services are free, but you have to pay 
for some of the services. As a matter of 
fact, I do not suppose there is any agency 
that is self-sufficient, that brings in all 
the revenues they need except, perhaps, 
the Internal Revenue Department and 
even then we run in the red now and 
then. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Grarmo]. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee if in determining the increase in 
cost in order to make the Patent Office 
more self-sustaining whether or not you 
gave consideration to increasing the fil- 
ing and the application costs rather than 
to initiate this new maintenance fee 
system? 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, yes. Those serv- 
ices, for filing and application costs, 
have been increased. But it was felt by 
the Patent Office over the years that even 
more money than that was needed. So 
we struck on the maintenance-fee pro- 
vision with the alternate that I men- 
tioned a while ago. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Specifically, did your 
committee consider the suggestions in 
some of the bills that have been filed 
either in this body or in the other body 
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to increase even more the existing filing 
fees and issuance fees rather than to 
initiate this new maintenance fee? 

Mr. WILLIS. The original issue fee 
is increased under this bill from $30 to 
$75. Of course, we could make that $75 
fee a $500 fee. But we honestly felt, and 
so did the Patent Office, that you would 
stir up a greater hornet’s nest if we did 
that than to impose a maintenance fee 
for the life of the patent extending to 
the end of the use of the patent. We did 
consider that and this proposal has come 
down to us from the last four Commis- 
sioners. I am sorry I cannot remember 
the names of all the Commissioners, but 
I do remember Bob Watson and Mr, Ladd 
and Mr. Brenner. As I say, I am sorry 
I do not remember the names of all the 
Commissioners, but this has been rec- 
ommended by the Patent Commissioners 
as the way to do it and it has been rec- 
ommended all during these past years. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I commend the chair- 
man of the committee for bringing out 
this bill this year with the change as 
compared to last year in that there is an 
option not to pay the maintenance fee 
but to pay a flat $75 fee. I think this 
is an improvement over the bill last year. 
However, I do agree with the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. AnpErson] in the feel- 
ing that this imposition of this new 
maintenance fee is a tax on the small 
inventors, the small inventive geniuses 
in our Nation who have helped us to 
bring forth new products and have 
helped to make our Nation the great and 
productive Nation that it is. I am not 
concerned about the fact that 75 percent 
apparently of patents are held by large 
corporations, if that is the figure I heard 
mentioned earlier. Of course, they can 
afford to pay such a fee and they will pay 
it. But my concern is that by the initia- 
tion and imposition of a new mainte- 
nance fee system, it will freeze out the 
small inventor and the poor inventor so 
that they are not going to have the kind 
of protection on their patents that we 
want them to have. 

For that reason I feel I must support 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois, and hope the House will see fit to 
adopt it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. There is no compulsion. 
There is no imposition of anything, real- 
ly, under this bill in the shape of the 
maintenance feature. One has an elec- 
tion. One can elect to maintain his 
patent. He is free to do that. More- 
over, he will have an option to pay or to 
elect later on. There is no compulsory 
maintenance fee; it is elective. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. The gentleman appears 
to have studied the bill thoroughly. At 
first blush it looks to me like there will 
be some difficulty in determining when a 
patent has expired. It looks as though 
there will be a lot of bookkeeping and a 
lot of searching, under the postponement 
of the payment of a fee. Does the gen- 
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tleman believe that will work a hardship, 
with respect to someone searching the 
records to find out whether a patent has 
expired or not? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I believe there will be 
a great deal of hardship in searching the 
records. This has been brought out be- 
fore, in the testimony. This is perhaps 
one of the reasons why the costs have 
been going up so much. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LINDSAY]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished gentleman for 
yielding me time. 

Nobody likes to come to the floor of the 
House to ask for additional fee payments 
for Government services, any more than 
anyone likes to come to the floor to ask 
for additional taxes. Yet, almost every 
Member of this body hastens to tell his 
constituents that the Government should 
put its housekeeping features on a near 
pay-as-you-go basis. 

This legislation does not seek even to 
do that. This legislation falls far short 
of that, because this legislation recog- 
nizes many, many equities in favor. of 
the patent owner and especially of the 
small patent owner which should not re- 
quire him to pay for the full cost of serv- 
ices he receives. 

I should like to suggest that if the 
Judiciary Committee were to adopt the 
suggestion of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Connecticut and increase the 
filing and issue fees over what the Ju- 
diciary Committee suggests, then really 
a hornet’s nest, as the gentleman from 
Louisiana put it, would be stirred up far 
beyond what has been the reaction to the 
suggestion about maintenance fees. An 
increase in filing and issue fees would be 
chiefly burdensome on the small patent 
owner rather than the larger patent 
owner. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation, which 
was recommended by the Secretary of 
Commerce, marks the latest in a long se- 
ries of efforts to bring Patent Office fees 
into more reasonable relationship with 
the cost of administering the Patent 
Office. 

Patent Office fees are fixed by statute. 
The last significant change in these fees 
was made in 1932. The 1932 fee in- 
creases brought the fee income of the 
Patent Office up to substantial parity 
with its operating costs. Since then, 
however, while fees have remained static, 
costs have risen tremendously. Today, 
the Patent Office recovers only about 30 
percent of its costs. Enactment of H.R. 
4185, as recommended by the Commis- 
sioner of Patents and the Secretary of 
Commerce, would bring recovery 
through fees up to about 75 percent of 
costs. 

The bill would increase fee income of 
the Patent Office from $8.9 million to 
$24.1 million, a gain of approximately $15 
million. Against an estimated cost of 
operation for fiscal 1965 of $31.6 million, 
this would increase the percentage re- 
covery from fees from 28.2 percent to 
76.4 percent. 

The principle underlying the bill as 
expressed by the Bureau of the Budget 
in connection with a measure proposed 
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by the administration in the 87th Con- 
gress is as follows: 

In the conduct of their various activities 
many Federal agencies are required to pro- 
vide certain services, supply products, or au- 
thorize the use of public resources which 
convey special benefits to identifiable recipi- 
ents above and beyond those which accrue 
to the public at large. In fairness to the 
taxpayer, who carries the major burden of 
support of Federal activities, the Govern- 
ment has adopted the policy that the recipi- 
ent of these special benefits should pay a 
reasonable charge for the service or product 
received or for the resource used. 

The Congress gave statutory expression to 
this basic principle in title V of the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act of 1952 
(5 U.S.C. 140) which establishes as an ob- 
jective that services rendered to special 
beneficiaries by Federal agencies should be 
self-sustaining to the fullest extent possible. 
It is our opinion that the patent system 
does provide such a special benefit to identi- 
fiable recipients—i.e., the inventors, appli- 
cants, and holders of patents—and that ac- 
cordingly these beneficiaries should bear a 
fair share of the cost of the system’s support. 
The monetary value of rights acquired 
through the patent system is often very 
large. A large subsidy to the system is not 
necessary to protect.the public. In fact, the 
bill seeks only to restore the well-established 
principle that the patent system should be 
substantially self-supporting by providing 
for fees which are commensurate with cur- 
rent needs. 


Fundamentally the bill does five 
things: 

First. It increases patent and trade- 
mark fees generally. 

Second. It favors simple, as against 
complex, formulation of claims. 

Third. It changes the time payment 
of issue fees, reducing the period for 
their payment from 6 months to 3 
months after allowance. 

Fourth. It clarifies the validity of 
claims in dependent form, and 

Fifth. It provides, through so-called 
maintenance fees, for deferred payment 
of a portion of the total fees. 

The maintenance fee provision calls 
for payment of $50 after 5 years; $100 
after 9 years; and $150 after 13 years. 
Payment of the first two installments 
may be deferred if the patent has not 
produced income to the inventor- 
owner—but all maintenance fees become 
finally payable after 13 years or the pat- 
ent terminates. In a laudable effort to 
meet the objections to maintenance fees, 
the present bill, for the first time, per- 
mits an applicant to pay $75 in lieu of 
all maintenance fees. 

In the 87th Congress, H.R. 10966 and 
S. 2225—similar bills—were reported 
favorably but did not reach the floor. 
In January 1964, H.R. 8190, 88th Con- 
gress passed the House but the measure 
died in the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, there is the broadest 
recognition of the need for fee increases 
of approximately the magnitude of those 
which this bill would provide. The sub- 
committee was aware of the fact that 
although the general principle support- 
ing fee increases of this magnitude is 
widely accepted, there is some dissent 
with respect to some aspects of the meas- 
ure. 

For example, in past years there has 
been some objection on principle to the 
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provisions for maintenance fees. In 
past years the subcommittee, while rec- 
ognizing the sincerity with which these 
objections were raised, nevertheless ap- 
proved the principle of maintenance 
fees because they enable the private in- 
ventor to defer a portion of the cost of 
obtaining the patent until a time when 
he would be better able to appraise the 
possibilities for exploiting the patent 
commercially. Moreover, the present 
bill, by affording an optional alternative 
fiat fee of $75 in lieu of any maintenance 
fee has, in my opinion, met the objec- 
tions to maintenance fees more than 
halfway. 

Other objections are basically minor 
in nature and it would seem to be the 
best policy to permit the Patent Office 
to indicate the proportions in which the 
costs of its operation should be distrib- 
uted among the different functions for 
which fees are charged. No one is bet- 
ter qualified to do this than the Patent 
Commissioner himself. 

Mr. Chairman, on this problem of 
maintenance fees, which I will agree is 
one that has caused the most contro- 
versy, and I am sure there are two sides 
to it, the Judiciary Committee felt it 
had no choice if it was to find an equi- 
table solution to the problem of bringing 
the fee income into reasonable propor- 
tion of the costs of the Office. 

On the merits of the maintenance fee, 
it should be clear that the patent owner 
is protected. First, payment may be de- 
ferred if the patent has not produced 
income to the owner. It only becomes 
payable after 13 years, at which time it 
ought to be reasonably clear as to 
whether the patent will develop in such 
a way that it will be of financial benefit 
to its owners. Second, the owner has 
the option of paying $75 in lieu of any 
maintenance fee. This is $25 more than 
the increase in filing and issue fees 
suggested by those members in opposi- 
tion to the maintenance fee. There is 
not too much difference in the actual 
burden. 

Mr. Chairman, our committee has 
wrestled with this problem. We do not 
like asking for any additional fees, but 
we do have a responsibility to the tax- 
payers and the public as a whole just as 
we have a responsibility to the inventors 
and the patent bar. We think we have 
weighed all of these competing claims 
very carefully and come up with a prop- 
osition that is about as evenly and fairly 
balanced as it is possible for legislators 
to do. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, calling at- 
tention to the fact that this is a commit- 
tee composed of lawyers, and the ma- 
jority side has consumed less than 15 
minutes and the minority side less than 
11 minutes, I should like to say that I 
have no further requests for time and 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr, WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 4185 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That the 
items numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, 
respectively, in subsection (a) of section 41, 
title 35, United States Code, are amended to 
read as follows: 

“1. On filing each application for an orig- 
inal patent, except in design cases, $50; in 
addition, on filing or on presentation at any 
other time, $10 for each claim in independent 
form which is in excess of one, and $2 for 
each claim (whether independent or depend- 
ent) which is in excess of ten. Errors in 
payment of the additional fees may be recti- 
fied in accordance with regulations of the 
Commissioner. 

“2. For issuing each original or reissue 
patent, except in design cases, $75; in addi- 
tion, $10 for each page (or portion thereof) 
of specification as printed, and $2 for each 
sheet of drawing. 

“3. In design cases: 

“a. On filing each design application, $20. 

“b. On issuing each design patent: For 
three years and six months, $10; for seven 
years, $20; and for fourteen years, $30. 

“4, On filing each application for the re- 
issue of a patent, $50; in addition, on filing 
or on presentation at any other time, $10 
for each claim in independent form which 
is in excess of the number of independent 
claims of the original patent, and $2 for each 
claim (whether independent or dependent) 
which is in excess of ten and also in excess of 
the number of claims of the original patent. 
Errors in payment of the additional fees may 
be rectified in accordance with regulations of 
the Commissioner. 

“5. On filing each disclaimer, $15. 

“6. On appeal for the first time from the 
examiner to the Board of Appeals, $25; in 
addition, on filing a brief in support of the 
appeal, $50. 

“7, On filing each petition for the revival 
of an abandoned application for a patent or 
for the delayed payment of the fee for issuing 
each patent, $15. 

“8. For certificate under section 255 or 
under section 256 of this title, $15. 

“9. As available and if in print: For un- 
certified printed copies of specifications and 
drawings of patents (except design patents), 
50 cents per copy; for design patents, 20 
cents per copy; the Commissioner may estab- 
lish a charge not to exceed $1 per copy for 
patents in excess of twenty-five pages of 
drawings and specifications and for plant 
patents printed in color; special rates for 
libraries specified in section 13 of this title, 
$50 for patents issued in one year. The Com- 
missioner may, without charge, provide ap- 
plicants with copies of specifications and 
drawings of patents when referred to in a 
notice under section 132. 

“10. For recording every assignment, agree- 
ment, or other paper relating to the property 
in a patent or application, $20; where the 
document relates to more than one patent 
or application, $3 for each additional item.” 

Sec. 2. Section 41 of title 35, United States 
Code, is further amended by adding the fol- 
lowing subsection: 

“(c) The fees prescribed by or under this 
section shall apply to any other Government 
department or agency, or officer thereof, ex- 
cept that the Commissioner may waive the 
payment of any fee for services or materials 
in cases of occasional or incidental requests 
by a Government department or agency, or 
officer thereof.” 

Sec. 3. Section 31 of the Act approved July 
5, 1946 (ch. 540, 60 Stat. 427; U.S.C., title 15, 
sec. 1113), as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) The following fees shall be paid to 
the Patent Office under this Act: 

“1. On filing each original application for 
registration of a mark in each class, $35. 

“2. On filing each application for renewal 
in each class, $25; and on filing each ap- 
plication for renewal in each class after 
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expiration of the registration, an additional 
fee of $5. 

3. On filing an affidavit under section 
8(a) or section 8(b) for each class, $10. 

“4, On filing each petition for the revival 
of an abandoned application, $15. 

“5, On filing opposition or application for 
cancellation for each class, $25. 

“6, On appeal from the examiner in charge 
of the registration of marks to the Trade- 
mark Trial and Appeal Board for each class, 
$25. 

“7. For issuance of a new certificate of 
registration following change of ownership 
of a mark or correction of a registrant’s mis- 
take, $15. 

“8. For certificate of correction of regis- 
trant’s mistake or amendment after regis- 
tration, $15. 

“9. For certifying in any case, $1. 

“10. For filing each disclaimer after regis- 
tration, $15. 

“11, For printed copy of registered mark, 
20 cents. 

“12. For recording every assignment, agree- 
ment, or other paper relating to the property 
in a registration or application, $20; where 
the document relates to more than one ap- 
plication or registration, $3 for each addi- 
tional item. 

“13. On filing notice of claim of benefits 
of this Act for a mark to be published under 
section 12(c) hereof, $10. 

b) The Commissioner may establish 
charges for copies of records, publications, or 
services furnished by the Patent Office, not 
specified above. 

“(c) The Commissioner may refund any 
sum paid by mistake or in excess.” 

Sec. 4. Section 151 of title 35, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


151. Issue of patent 

“If it appears that applicant is entitled to 
a patent under the law, a written notice of 
allowance of the application shall be given 
or mailed to the applicant. The notice shall 
specify a sum, constituting the issue fee or 
a portion thereof, which shall be paid within 
three months thereafter. 

“Upon payment of this sum the patent 
shall issue, but if payment is not timely 
made, the application shall be regarded as 
abandoned. 

“Any remaining balance of the issue fee 
shall be paid within three months from the 
sending of a notice thereof and, if not paid, 
the patent shall lapse at the termination of 
this three-month period. 

“If any payment required by this section 
is not timely made, but is submitted with 
the fee for delayed payment within three 
months after the due date and sufficient 
cause is shown for the late payment, it may 
be accepted by the Commissioner as though 
no abandonment or lapse had ever occurred.” 

Sec. 5. Section 154 of title 35, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting the 
words “subject to the payment of issue and 
maintenance fees as provided for in this 
title,” after the words “seventeen years,”. 

Sec. 6. Title 35, United States Code, is 
amended by adding the following new sec- 
tion after section 154: 

“§ 155. Maintenance fees 

“(a) During the term of a patent, other 
than for a design, the following fees shall 
be due: 

“(1) a first maintenance fee on or before 
the fifth anniversary of the issue date of 
the patent; 

“(2) a second maintenance fee on or be- 
fore the ninth anniversary of the issue date 
of the patent; and 

“(3) a third maintenance fee on or before 
the thirteenth anniversary of the issue date 
of the patent. 

In the case of a reissue patent the times 
specified herein shall run from the date of 
the original patent. 

“(b) A grace period of six months will be 
allowed in which to pay any maintenance 
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fee, provided it is accompanied by the fee 
prescribed for delayed payment. When a 
response is not received to the notice pro- 
vided by subsection (e) of this section, a sub- 
sequent notice shall be sent approximately 
sixty days after the due date of any mainte- 
nance fee. 

“(c) The first and second maintenance 
fees may be deferred in accordance with sub- 
section (f) of this section. 

“(d) A patent will terminate on the due 
date for any maintenance fee unless, as pro- 
vided for in this section, the fee due (includ- 
ing any fees previously deferred) is paid or a 
statement in accordance with subsection (f) 
of this section requesting deferment is filed. 
Such termination or lapsing shall be without 
prejudice to rights existing under any other 
patent. 

“(e) Notice of the requirement for the pay- 
ment of the maintenance fees and the filing 
of statements in compliance with this sec- 
tion shall be attached to or be embodied in 
the patent. Approximately thirty days be- 
fore a maintenance fee is due, the Commis- 
sioner shall send an initial notice thereof 
to the patentee and all other parties having 
an interest of record at the addresses last 
furnished to the Patent Office. Irrespective 
of any other provision of this section, a 
maintenance fee may be paid within thirty 
days after the date of such initial notice. 

“(f) Any inventor to whom a patent issued 
(or his heirs) and who owns the patent may 
within six months of the fifth anniversary 
of the issue date of the patent by a state- 
ment to the Commissioner request deferment 
of the first maintenance fee if the gross bene- 
fit received by the inventor or any other 
party having or having had any interest in 
the subject matter of the patent, from, un- 
der, or by virtue of the patent or from the 
manufacture, use, or sale of the invention, 
was less in value than the amount of the 
fee, and the statement so specifies. The fee 
shall thereupon be deferred until the time 
the second maintenance fee is due and shall 
be paid in addition to the second mainte- 
nance fee. 

“Any inventor to whom a patent issued (or 
his heirs) and who owns the patent may 
within six months of the ninth anniversary 
of the issue date of the patent by a state- 
ment to the Commissioner request defer- 
ment of the second maintenance fee (and 
further deferment of the first maintenance 
fee if such fee has been deferred) if the gross 
benefit received by the inventor or any other 
party having or having had any interest in 
the subject matter of the patent during the 
preceding four years, from, under, or by vir- 
tue of the patent or from the manufacture, 
use, or sale of the invention, was less in 
value than the amount of the second fee, and 
the statement so specifies. The second fee, 
or the first and second fees, as the case may 
be, shall thereupon be deferred until the 
time the third maintenance fee is due and 
shall be paid in addition to the third main- 
tenance fee and with the same result if not 
paid. No deferment of any of the fees be- 
yond the thirteenth anniversary of the issue 
date of the patent shall be permitted and 
the patent will terminate at the end of the 
thirteenth anniversary of the issue date un- 
less all maintenance fees are paid in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section. 

“(g) An applicant or his assignee may 
elect, on or before the time of payment of 
the sum specified in the notice of allowance 
provided in section 151 of this chapter, to 
pay a fee of $75 and such payment shall con- 
stitute a complete satisfaction of the main- 
tenance fees provided for in this section.” 

Sec. 7. The analysis of chapter 14 of title 
35, United States Code, immediately preced- 
ing section 151, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“151, Issue of patent. 
“152. Issue of patent to assignee. 
“153. How issued. 
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“154. Contents and term of patent. 
“155. Maintenance of fees.” 


Sec. 8. Subsection (a) of section 41 of title 
35, United States Code, is further amended 
by adding the following: 

“12. For maintaining a patent (other than 
for a design) in force: 

“a. beyond the fifth anniversary of the 
issue date of the patent, $50; 

“b. beyond the ninth anniversary of the 
issue date of the patent, $100; and 

“c. beyond the thirteenth anniversary of 
the issue date of the patent, $150. 

“13. For delayed payment of maintenance 
fee, $25.” 

Sec. 9. (a) This Act shall take effect three 
months after its enactment. 

(b) Items 1, 3, and 4 of section 41(a) of 
title 35, United States Code, as amended by 
section 1 of this Act, do not apply in further 
proceedings in applications filed prior to the 
effective date of this Act. 

(c) Item 2 of section 41(a), as amended 
by section 1 of this Act, and sections 4, 6, 
and 8 of this Act do not apply in cases in 
which the notice of allowance of the appli- 
cation was sent, or in which a patent issued, 
prior to the effective date; and, in such cases, 
the fee due is the fee specified in this title 
prior to the effective date of this Act. 

(d) Item 3 of section 31 of the Trademark 
Act, as amended by section 3 of this Act, 
applies only in the case of registrations is- 
sued and registrations published under the 
provisions of section 12(c) of the Trademark 
Act on or after the effective date of this Act. 

Sec. 10. Section 266 of title 35, United 
States Code, is repealed. 

The chapter analysis of chapter 27 of title 
35, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out the following item: 

“266. Issue of patents without fees to Gov- 
ernment employees.” 

Sec. 11. Section 112 of title 35, United 
States Code, is amended by adding to the 
second paragraph thereof the following sen- 
tence: “A claim may be written in inde- 
pendent or dependent form, and if in de- 
pendent form, it shall be construed to in- 
clude all the limitations of the claim 
incorporated by reference into the depend- 
ent claim.” 

Sec.12. Section 282 of title 35, United 
States Code, is amended by deletion of the 
first paragraph thereof and substituting 
therefor the following paragraph: 

“A patent shall be presumed valid. Each 
claim of a patent (whether in independent 
or dependent form) shall be presumed valid 
independently of the validity of other claims; 
dependent claims shall be presumed valid 
even though dependent upon an invalid 
claim. The burden of estab in- 
validity of a patent or any claim thereof 
shall rest on the party asserting it.“ 


Mr. WILLIS (interrupting the reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I move that 
further reading of the bill be dispensed 
with and that the bill be open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ANDERSON OF 

ILLINOIS 


Mr. ANDERSON of Ilinois. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON of Il- 
linois: In section 1, on page 1, line 7, strike 
out “$50” and in lieu thereof insert “$75”; 
and on page 2, line 4, strike out “$75” and in 
lieu thereof insert “$100”. 

In section 5, on page 6, line 16, strike out 
the words “and maintenance”, 
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Beginning with line 18, on page 6, strike 
out all of section 6 through line 23 on 
page 9. 

On page 10, strike out all of section 7. 

On page 10, strike out all of section 8. 

On page 10, line 15, renumber “Sec. 9” as 
“Sec. 6” and on page 11, line 1, of said sec- 
tion, strike out the words “sections 4, 6, and 
8” and in lieu thereof insert the words “sec- 
tion 4”. 

(Renumber following sections according- 
ly.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, I make no apology for dis- 
turbing the tranquillity of the debate this 
afternoon by rising to oppose at least in 
part what has been described as a bipar- 
tisan bill. For I note in the concluding 
paragraph of the committee’s own re- 
port on this bill that they say the fol- 
lowing: 

With respect to the precise detail and 
method by which increased Patent Office in- 
come should be augmented, there is, of 
course, room for diversity of opinion. 


I bring to you that diversity of opin- 
ion with these amendments I have of- 
fered. I might say in simple summary 
for the benefit of the Members of the 
House who may have come in since I 
spoke earlier this afternoon under the 
rule that these amendments taken en 
bloc are identical with the bill that has 
already been introduced in the other 
body by the junior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typrvnes]. 

The amendments would increase the 
original issue fee or application fee to 
$75; they would increase the final issu- 
ance fee to $100; and then they would 
strike out all the sections of the bill as 
they relate to maintenance fees. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat what I said 
earlier. I think that particularly under 
the Constitution of the United States 
this House of Representatives has a very 
peculiar responsibility with respect to 
this entire matter of inventors and with 
respect to our patent system. 

Mr. Chairman, I now read from the 
Constitution itself, article I, section 8, 
which states as follows: “To promote the 
Progress of Science and useful Arts, by 
security for limited Times to Authors 
and Inventors the exclusive Right to 
their respective Writings and Discov- 
eries.” 

Mr. Chairman, we ought to be very 
careful that we do not do something 
through the enactment of this legisla- 
tion which would serve as a disincentive 
to those innumerable small inventors 
who down through the years have given 
of their genius and the product of their 
brainpower and who have helped to 
make this Nation the great industrial na- 
tion which it is. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been pointed out 
and I now take it as an example, the 
invention of power steering. It laid dor- 
mant in the Patent Office of the United 
States for something like 30 years until 
finally it came out and was put into use. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not want even 
& little skimpy $50 or $100 or $150 main- 
tenance fee to discourage some inventor 
from maintaining a patent that could be 
a useful one. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not feel that when 
I come to the well of the House, as has 
been alluded to by an earlier speaker, 
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that I am coming to you insincerely and 
talking out of both sides of my mouth 
about economy in Government. 

This amendment, which proposes to 
raise the original issue fee and applica- 
tion fees, if adopted, would raise as much 
as under the maintenance fee system. I 
think at the same time you are going to 
accomplish the purpose of putting the 
Patent Office on a sounder financial 
basis, and I wholly subscribe to that 
motive, without risking some of the other 
real inherent disadvantages that lie in 
the system of maintenance fees. 

Mr. Chairman, it was mentioned 
earlier this afternoon, that under this 
bill the Patent Office on the 5th-year 
anniversary of a patent would send out 
a notice to the list of inventors who have 
patents on file which would otherwise 
lapse. Then at the end of the 9-year 
period, they would send additional no- 
tices and also at the end of the 13-year 
period. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a provision in 
here for a grace period. There is a 
provision to the effect that if the pat- 
entee does not respond to the first 
notice he is to get another notice to 
pay the fee. We must, of course, bear 
in mind the further work, the bureauc- 
racy and the mechanical work that is 
going to have to go on and which has 
to take place if we are going to set up 
this system of notifying people of these 
payments that are due during the course 
of this 13-year period. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt very much that 
by the time we have added up all the 
added costs involved in this bill we will 
save very much money and streamline 
and make more efficient the operation 
of the Patent Office. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder how many 
here have taken the time, as I have 
done, to read some of the testimony 
given on this bill at earlier hearings 
in prior years. Very much to my regret 
there were not any hearings on this 
bill this year; on a bill so important to 
the small inventors and the Patent Bar 
and the whole country at large, protect- 
ing the rights of small businessmen and 
small inventors. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope very much when 
the time comes the members of the com- 
mittee will join me and join the gentle- 
man from Connecticut and others and 
will support this amendment to cut out 
maintenance fees and eliminate what I 
think would introduce a very new and 
novel and dangerous feature into our 
patent system. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. Is not most of the ex- 
pense and cost generated in filing a 
patent at the time of the original filing 
where provision is made in this bill to 
raise the fees? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Yes, I 
think there has been a lot of talk, or 
there was last year anyway, not so much 
this afternoon since we have all been 
blessedly brief in our comments, as to 
how this would eliminate deadwood in 
Patent Office files. However, a lapsed 
patent will remain in the files as a piece 
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of paper which is, after all, the tangible 
evidence of a patent. A former Assist- 
ant Commissioner of the Patent Office 
has testified that very little would be 
accomplished in the way of “shaking- 
out” Patent Office files by adopting a 
system of maintenance fees. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I have listened to the proponent of this 
amendment and very honestly, I cannot 
follow his reasoning. 

Mr. Chairman, reference has been 
made to the small inventor, but this 
amendment is a big man’s amendment, 
It is a lawyer’s amendment. It is not an 
inventor’s amendment. This amendment 
is against the interests of the small 
inventor. 

The purpose of the bill in deferring 
the payment of part of the fees until af- 
ter the patent is issued is to give the in- 
ventor an opportunity to know whether 
he can recoup his investment. This 
purpose would be frustrated by tacking 
on a large initial fee. The purpose is to 
give the little man a chance to pay the 
additional fees on a deferred basis. 

What the amendment does is to im- 
pose a larger flat fee upon the issuance 
of the patent and in the initial stages. 
I repeat, I cannot help but look upon 
this amendment as a big man’s amend- 
ment, as a lawyer’s amendment. It is 
not a small inventor’s amendment by any 
means. It penalizes him. It proposes 
payment of a large fee initially which 
would be a burden on the small patent 
inventor. The big corporations do not 
mind this amendment. They do not 
mind paying $100 for an issuing fee. 
But the small inventor often may not 
afford to pay this increased amount. 

This amendment would impose an un- 
due burden on the small inventor. It is 
a lawyer’s, not an inventor's, amendment. 
It is a big man’s amendment, not a small 
man’s amendment. 3 

We went through all of this last year, 
and I ask that this amendment again 
be defeated. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending. amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to the 
statement that has been made by my 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON], 
I want to point out an additional fact 
or two. First, I want to join in what he 
has said to the committee. I should 
like to point out, in addition, that while 
the amount of the maintenance fees may 
not be so substantial, there will also be 
lawyers’ fees, and service fees for record- 
keeping, with which every inventor and 
the lawyer representing him must con- 
tend with. The recordkeeping expenses 
of today’s taxation and Government reg- 
ulations constitute one of the great ex- 
penses of doing business. 

Iam informed by a responsible patent 
lawyer, whose opinion I respect, that the 
recordkeeping expenses of these mainte- 
nance fees will total more than the 
amount of the maintenance fees them- 
selves. That is based on the experience 
we all have as taxpayers, as business- 
men, and the experience which has been 
encountered in other countries where 
these maintenance fees are now in force. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding 
that the various Patent Law Associations 
have been practically unanimous in their 
opposition to establishment of mainte- 
nance fees” or taxes as called for in the 
present bill, H.R. 4185. The maintenance 
fees are, in effect, taxes. 

Insofar as the position of the Patent 
Office is concerned, there appears to be 
no justification for this additional as- 
sessment against the patentees. There 
is no action which the Patent Office must 
take in order to maintain patents in 
force. Once a patent is granted, the 
matter is beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioner of Patents. The patent 
runs its normal 17-year life and then 
expires. 

The present proposal is merely a device 
to pick up additional income. However, 
the additional income which will come to 
the Patent Office bears no relation to the 
expenses of the Patent Office in the pros- 
ecution of the patent application. If it is 
contended that Patent Office searches“ 
are rendered more expensive or more 
burdensome because of the numerous 
patents which lie relatively dormant in 
the Patent Office, it would seem appro- 
priate to adjust the fees for such 
“searches” or to speed up the adoption 
of modern methods which can reduce the 
expense of this operation. 

Mr. Chairman, the experience in other 
countries, where annual taxes and other 
periodic burdens are imposed, should be 
sufficient for us to reject this part of the 
bill and to act favorably on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
ANDERSON, in support of an increased fil- 
ing fee. Iam convinced that this amend- 
ment is in the best interests of the in- 
ventors—large and small, individual and 
corporate—whose valuable services in 
developing new articles and processes 
should be encouraged. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very anxious to 
support this bill on final passage. How- 
ever, I feel strongly that the amendment 
now under consideration should be 
adopted. It will make this a far better 
bill and help to serve the principal ends 
which the Patent Office desires and 
which the Judiciary Committee of this 
House is attempting to provide. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a shame that we 
have so few Members on the floor on such 
a bill as this, which I think is very im- 
portant. A lot of people today think 
that this is an argument between the lit- 
tle man and the big man on this. What 
you are fixing to do if you adopt this 
bill is to further complicate the Patent 
Office. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee said if we adopt the pend- 
ing amendment we will squeeze out the 
little man. Ido not think a $25 increase 
in the filing and issuance cost in lieu 
of a maintenance fee, is going to squeeze 
out any little man. If he has a meri- 
torious idea he will be able to find that 
additional $25. They are trying to get 
the Patent Office out of the red by in- 
creasing the fees, but you are adding to 
the maintenance of the Office. If any of 
you have read this bill, there is a main- 
tenance fee, but most of the work is al- 
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ready done when the patent is filed and 
when it is issued. Then they are going 
to charge you a maintenance fee. If 
someone does not want to pay that main- 
tenance fee the first 5 years, he can give 
notice and postpone it until the 9th year. 
Then he will have to pay both. If he 
does not pay both, the patent is dropped 
and the Government receives nothing. 
The Patent Office will have to send him 
a notice and keep someone in the Office 
to send out the notice as to due dates of 
the fee. Why not simplify it instead of 
complicating it? If they need an addi- 
tional $25, let us put the additional $25 
on it in the beginning and then keep from 
hiring somebody to check on it through 
the years. Under the bill if a man fails 
to pay the maintenance fee on the date 
due, he has a 6-month period of 
grace in which to pay it. This sounds 
to me like it is going to complicate the 
little man’s life, and it is going to com- 
plicate the big man’s life, as it will be 
difficult to determine when a patent has 
truly expired. You are going to create 
a new section in the Patent Office to 
maintain records and notify him about 
the maintenance fee. This is no argu- 
ment between big boys and little boys. 
If they have any kind of idea, they can 
find the additional $25. 

I think the committee has been con- 
structive and deserves commendation for 
bringing in a raise in fees. There is no 
question that they are necessary. But 
again, I say we should be more interested 
in simplifying governmental affairs 
rather than complicating them. 

The gentleman has offered, in my 
opinion, a good amendment and should 
be commended for doing so. He was 
told awhile ago by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Linpsay] that if he 
wanted to be constructive, he should in- 
clude in his amendment an increase in 
the fees to take care of the maintenance 
cost. This, he did to show his good 
faith. Then, after the amendment be- 
ing offered, the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee [Mr. WI LIS] jumps 
on him for increasing the fees, saying 
that he is going to squeeze out the little 
man. He is somewhat like the canary 
caught in the badminton game. He is 
being knocked back and forth by both 
sides. But I assure you that the increase 
proposed by the gentleman’s amendment 
is not going to squeeze out anyone. 

I think the gentleman has offered a 
good amendment, and it should be 
adopted by this House in the name of 
simplification of our Government, as well 
as meeting the need for the increased 
revenue. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I join the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana in opposition 
to the amendment. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
from Illinois. He is most versatile and 
skilled in debate. When we were argu- 
ing the rule, I understood that the 
gentleman complained that the patentee 
would be put to a great deal of trouble, 
inconvenience, and expense in keeping 
books and hiring lawyers to remind him- 
self to pay the maintenance fees timely. 
Then after we got into the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, I notice the distinguished gentle- 
man saw fit to complain about the addi- 
tional costs that will be incurred by the 
Patent Office in giving notice of the 
maintenance fee. The gentleman from 
Illinois also called attention to the rec- 
ordkeeping that might be required by 
this bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. The rea- 
son I mentioned the fact that additional 
legal expense might develop is that in 
Europe, where the maintenance fee sys- 
tem originated, there has been objection 
to it. The lawyers take care of notify- 
ing the client when the fee is due, and 
so forth, and naturally they charge a fee 
for their services. So the patentee will 
not only be paying a maintenance fee 
but paying a lawyer for his services. 

Mr. POFF. It is not likely the pat- 
entee would hire a lawyer to write a 
check and sign his name to it under a 
power of attorney, when the patentee 
would be forwarded by Patent Office no- 
tice well in advance of the fee deadline. 

To the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McCrory] may I say I do not under- 
stand how additional recordkeeping of 
any consequence would be thrust upon 
the patentee when the bill, as I have 
said before, requires not one but several 
kinds of notices to be made to the 
patentee. 

Mr, McCLORY Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McCLORY. The point I am trying 
to make is twofold really. Recordkeep- 
ing is going to be involved not only on 
the part of the patentee but also in the 
Patent Office itself. As I understand it, 
at the present time when a patent is 
granted, there is no further recordkeep- 
ing that is required in the Patent Office. 
The patent is there and it remains on 
record and there is no further servicing. 
Under this legislation, if it is enacted 
without this amendment, there would 
have to be additional recordkeeping at 
the end of the 5-year period and at the 
end of the 9-year period and at the end 
of 13 years. 

Also, the effect of this bill will be to 
require the patentee or his agent or at- 
torney to keep records during that time. 
It is this combination of records that 
combines to add to the expense because 
there are service charges and additional 
expenses which are incurred in connec- 
tion with the proposed maintenance fees 
or taxes. 

Mr. POFF. I thank the gentleman, but 
I am afraid the gentleman in his re- 
sponse ignores the fact that when a new 
patent application requires a new search 
of the records, the search is more expen- 
sive to the Patent Office if there are 
many unexpired patents which, in fact, 
are not being used by the patentee or his 
licensee. If the effect of this legisla- 
tion would be to reduce the number of 
such patents, then I think possibly we 
could look forward to substantial sav- 
ings. I might also respond to the gentle- 
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man from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] who 
offered an amendment which would in 
the first instance increase the filing fee 
from $50 to $75. We must understand 
the filing fee is paid before the applicant 
has any assurance whatever that his 
patent is going to be granted. There- 
fore, he is being saddled with an extra 
burden at a time when he can afford it 
least. Then also the gentleman's amend- 
ment would increase the issuance fee 
from $75 to $100. Altogether this rep- 
resents an increase of $50 which is only 
$25 less than the total amount that the 
applicant can pay by exercising the op- 
tion granted him under section (g), page 
9, of the bill. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
must oppose the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. We have heard state- 
ments made here today, Mr. Chairman, 
that we all want to economize on this 
bill. Everyone who has been working 
on the bill in committee wanted to econ- 
omize on this bill. We want to make 
certain that the small inventor, the man 
who cannot afford to spend large sums 
of money on fees, is protected and see 
that he is not taken advantage of. All 
of this I am in agreement with. Cer- 
tainly, I am in agreement with the con- 
cept, for example, of trying to make the 
Patent Office more self-sustaining. But 
the committee comes here to the floor of 
the House with a bill designed primarily 
to accomplish this purpose and they say 
that in order to accomplish this, we will 
increase the amount of the payment that 
must be paid now on existing charges on 
the application and on the issuance of 
the patent. But then they go one step 
further and they say that in order to do 
this, let us create a new type of fee, a 
maintenance fee. I suggest that when 
they do this—when they create this new 
type of fee which we call a maintenance 
fee and which has been in existence 
in the countries of Europe, they are go- 
ing beyond the mere attempt to increase 
existing fees—which fees have not been 
increased for many years—in the at- 
tempt to make the Patent Office more 
self-sufficient. 

They are now saying that for the 
privilege of owning a patent or for the 
privilege of working a patent, we are go- 
ing to charge the patent holder an in- 
direct tax, if you will, and put the burden 
on the user. In order to soften this bur- 
den and in order to mitigate this—be- 
cause we had difficulty with this last 
year—they have perfected their bill in 
my opinion as compared to the bill that 
was brought here last year, and they now 
have this optional provision whereby in- 
tead of paying the $50 in 5 years and the 
$100 in 9 years and the $150 in 13 years 
for maintenance, it is made a flat sum 
of $75. Or one can defer his payment 
until he derives monetary benefit from 
the patent. 

By doing this, is it a simple attempt 
to raise existing fees, as the gentleman 
from Illinois suggested and as I have 
suggested, in order to make this Office 
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more self-sustaining, or are we bringing 
something new into this; namely, an in- 
direct user tax on the small inventors 
of America? The large inventors will 
pay whatever fees are created by law, 
but the small inventor is the man about 
whom we are concerned and about whom 
this country historically has been con- 
cerned. 

Once having established the principle 
of maintenance fee, once enacting it 
into law, will we open the door in future 
years for increasing it, for opening it 
further, for eliminating the option? 
Then, instead of paying a small amount 
of increase, as suggested in the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois, $25 
on filing and another $25 on issuance, 
or $50, will it be opened up wide? 

Already we have written into the law 
the optional sum of $75 minimum to 
$300 maximum, and even more than that, 
I am told by people in the field. 

Therefore, I am quite concerned about 
establishing this new principle of a 
maintenance fee. I should like to see 
an attempt made to get started on try- 
ing to make the Office more self-sustain- 
ing by sticking to established existing 
law, which provides for the charges on 
application and issuance of patent. Let 
us see how that works. Let us see how 
much money that will bring in, and then 
determine whether there should be an- 
other modest increase in the existing fees, 
before we go into this new type of fee, 
which I claim is an indirect user tax. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman from Con- 
necticut yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I thank 
the gentleman for his statement and for 
supporting my amendment. 

The gentleman asked the question of 
whether we are putting a user tax on the 
inventor. I recall the colloquy a few 
minutes ago between the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WaGGoNNER] and the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Wits]. That question was answered 
in the affirmative. Yes, that is what the 
bill would do, unless we amend it. By 
passage of the bill we would put a user 
tax on the inventor. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Yet they come in here 
to claim that this is simply a bill to 
increase the fees, to make the Office more 
self-sustaining; is that not so? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. As the 
gentleman has pointed out, it is far more 
than that. It involves a principle which 
could be destructive of the patent system. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

I rise only to say I support the prin- 
ciple of this bill. I am not familiar with 
all the details of the amendment, but I 
support the overall principle of the bill. 

This subject comes before my subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee. 
When I first went on the Appropriations 
Committee, the request of the Patent Of- 
fice was approximately $7 million, To- 
day the request of the Patent Office is $37 
million. There has been no increase in 
fees during the period of time this great 
increase has occurred. 
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I believe it is time for Congress to face 
up to this fact, and we must raise these 
fees so that we can start to cut down on 
the great deficit we have. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman from Ohio 
yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Iam anx- 
ious to point out to the Members now on 
the floor that I can support this bill if 
this amendment which I am proposing is 
adopted. It would raise the fees which 
would be collected by the Patent Office. 

Because of the respect in which the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] is held 
on both sides of the aisle, because of his 
continuing concern that this Govern- 
ment of ours operate on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, I know Members will listen very 
carefully to the position he takes. 

I assure the gentleman from Ohio that 
by voting “yea” on my amendment, by 
supporting, he will not in any way be 
subscribing to a position which could be 
characterized as financial irrespon- 
sibility. 

The amendment would raise the fees 
of the Patent Office. It would put the 
Office on a far more self-sustaining basis 
than it is at the present time. 

My quarrel is merely with the method 
in which it is sought to be done in the 
original bill, by the maintenance fee 
system rather than by merely increas- 
ing the application fee and the final is- 
suance fee. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ANDERSON of 
Illinois) there were—ayes 22, noes 36. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Nxx, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 4185) to fix the fees payable to the 
Patent Office, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 275, he 
reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois moves that the 
bill H.R. 4185 be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have an opportunity to revise and extend 
ea remarks before the vote on this 
bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


RELATING TO SALARIES OF 
SUPREME COURT JUSTICES 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 276 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res, 276 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6874) relating to the salaries of the Chief 
Justice of the United States and of the As- 
sociate Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed one hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 37] 

Ayres Hanna Ronan 
Carter Herlong Roncalio 
Cederberg Kirwan Roosevelt 
Conte Kluczynski Roybal 
Conyers Leggett St Germain 
Craley Martin, Mass. Springer 
Dorn May Stephens 
Edwards, Ala. Mize Sweeney 

Morton Toll 
Fraser Pepper Whitten 
Friedel Powell Widnall 
Hagan, Ga. Rivers, S. O. Wright 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). On this rollcall 401 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Youna] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ANDERSON], pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 276 
provides for consideration of H.R. 5374, 
a bill relating to the salaries of the Chief 
Justice of the United States and of the 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The resolution 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 5374 is to in- 
crease by $3,000 per annum the salaries 
of the Chief Justice of the United States 
and of the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, and thereby to restore the 
differential which existed between the 
salaries of Chief Justice and the Asso- 
ciate Justices, on the one hand, and the 
salaries of Federal judges, on the other 
hand. 

By the Government Employees Salary 
Reform Act of 1964, which became law on 
August 14, 1964, general increases were 
afforded officers and employees of the 
legislative, executive and judicial 
branches of the Federal Government. 
That act increased the basic compensa- 
tion to Members of Congress and Federal 
judges by $7,500 per annum, maintaining 
existing differentials in the salaries of 
different Federal judges. The enact- 
ment, however, increased the salaries of 
the Chief Justice of the United States 
and of the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court by only $4,500 per annum, 
thereby reducing the preexisting differ- 
ential between the salaries of the Chief 
Justice and the Associate Justices on the 
one hand, and the various Federal judges 
on the other. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 276. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. For what purpose does 
the gentleman seek recognition? 

Mr. GROSS. To ask the gentleman a 
question. 

Mr. YOUNG. Iyield for a question. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
me why this bill came from the Judiciary 
Committee rather than from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
which handled the pay bill last year? 

Mr. YOUNG. Because it involves title 
28 of the United States Code. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, who is present, 
for a more complete answer. 

Mr. CELLER. The salaries of Justices 
and the salaries of the judiciary are un- 
der bills which always have been directed 
to the Committee on the Judiciary under 
the rules of this House. The last salary 
bill, however, contained not only in- 
creases in judiciary salaries but also in- 
creases in executive salaries and legis- 
lative salaries, and therefore it went to 
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the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Mr. GROSS. But the facts of the mat- 
ter are that the pay increase bill last 
year was handled by the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and at least 
one other pay increase bill for members 
of the judiciary has been handled by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice in past years. 

The question is, How and why does the 
Judiciary Committee have jurisdiction 
over this bill, under the circumstances? 

Mr. CELLER. I believe the gentleman 
isin error. In the last Congress, the bill 
was a comprehensive bill and covered all 
branches of the Government. 

In 1955, there was a bill increasing 
Salaries of Members of Congress and 
members of the judiciary, and it was a 
toss up as to what committee should get 
it. It was, shall I say, our misfortune to 
receive it. We handled the increase for 
the judiciary as well as the increase for 
the legislative branch. 

Ordinarily, since the bill affects title 
28 of the United States Code, inasmuch 
as the Judiciary Committee has jurisdic- 
tion over that section of the code, the bill 
naturally would gravitate to the Judici- 
ary Committee. 

Mr. GROSS. I was interested to hear 
the gentleman say it was his misfortune 
to handle this pay increase bill. I agree 
with the gentleman that it is unfortunate 
that the bill is here at all and I hope the 
House will lose no time in defeating it. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is perhaps of 
some interest at this point to note the 
reason we are today considering a rule 
which would make in order a bill increas- 
ing the salaries of Supreme Court Jus- 
tices by $3,000. It is because of the action 
taken in the other body last year during 
the consideration of the pay raise bill of 
1964. It is also interesting, I think, to 
notice some of the reasons that were ad- 
duced in support of the amendment of- 
fered in the other body. This is as to 
why Supreme Court judges’ salaries 
should be increased by $4,500. Mr. 
Speaker, it was interesting to note some 
of the arguments that were pointed out 
in support of this particular amendment 
which would increase their salaries, as 
I have said, by $4,500 rather than by 
$7,500. The reason is that members of 
the Court are appointed for life. In ad- 
dition to having lifetime tenure, they 
retire at the age of 70 on full pay. They 
make no contribution at all to a retire- 
ment system, as do Members of Congress 
to the extent, I believe, of 7½ percent. 
Also, unlike Members of Congress, I 
think you will find most of them take 
regular summertime vacations and, in- 
deed, reports in the press would indicate 
some of them even take winter vacations, 
for example, in New Mexico and places 
like that. The argument, of course, in 
back of this legislation is that there is 
some historical precedent for a $7,500 
differential between the salaries of Fed- 
eral district judges and Supreme Court 
judges. I leave that matter for the 
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Members of the House to decide for 
themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Dor ZI. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time because whenever thinking of the 
Supreme Court I think of last June 15, 
1964, and the reapportionment. decisions 
handed down in Reynolds against Simms 
and the related cases. It has been sug- 
gested that perhaps section 2 of the bill 
might be amended whereby the effective 
date of the pay increase, if adopted by 
this House, would be the date the Su- 
preme Court reverses the decision in 
Reynolds against Simms. I point out 
it has also been suggested the Tuck bill 
be added to this bill before us. 

I recognize both of these amendments 
would involve unrelated matters and 
therefore are not germane to the bill, 
but point out and take this time to 
remind the Members that State legisla- 
tive reapportionment is the most vital 
domestic issue before Congress this year. 
We are having some success in a biparti- 
san effort in the House to dislodge a 
reapportionment bill from the committee 
which will conduct hearings, perhaps, 
next month. If you are sincerely con- 
cerned about legislative reapportion- 
ment, if you really wish to preserve the 
future of rural America and want to pro- 
tect the rights of rural Americans, then 
step forward and sign discharge peti- 
tion No. 1. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLE. Les. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do I un- 
derstand you disapprove of one man’s 
vote equalling each other man’s vote? 
You disapprove of that as a principle in 
our democracy? 

Mr. DOLE. No. What I approve of is 
the will of the majority, and under the 
Patman bill and any plan of apportion- 
ment adopted would be submitted to the 
people of Colorado or the people of Kan- 
sas. The majority of the electorate 
would determine what plan of apportion- 
ment might be adopted. As far as I am 
concerned, I am willing for the majority 
to rule in the State of Kansas or any 
other State. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER], a couple 
of questions. 

Will the gentleman tell me what is the 
salary of these gentleman at the mo- 
ment? 

Mr. CELLER. Of the Supreme Court 
members? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. The present salary of 
the Chief Justice is $40,000. The sala- 
ries of the Associate Justices are $39,500. 
The circuit court judges receive $33,000, 
and the US. district court judges, 
$30,000. 

Mr. HAYS. Is it true they can retire 
on full pension after 10 years and they 
contribute nothing toward the value? 
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Mr.CELLER. They must be a certain 
age. I think it is 70 years plus 10 years 
of service or 15 years of service at age 70 
they can then retire. 

Mr. HAYS. Iam just curious to know 
why this third chamber of the legisla- 
tive body in this country is so much more 
highly paid than this body and the 
Senate. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if the gentleman could tell me how much 
the present Chief Justice of the United 
States draws as a pension from the State 
of California, 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man has asked if I knew how much the 
present Chief Justice draws from the 
State of California under a pension and 
I must say I do not know. But I will say 
to the gentleman that this is a field that 
needs some looking into, not only in the 
case of the Chief Justice but in many 
other cases. Right at the moment the 
Subcommittee on Contracts of which I 
am chairman has before it, or had be- 
fore it—it has been withdrawn now—a 
request to hire a gentleman who had 
retired, to hire him under a contract of 
$22,500 a year, and he is drawing a pen- 
sion of over $10,000. I rejected it on the 
ground that no employee of the Congress 
should be making more money than a 
Member of Congress. So that this is not 
confined to that one area alone. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I have it on 
very reliable information that the Chief 
Justice is now drawing from the State of 
California something between $27,000 
and $30,000 per year. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wonder if the gentleman could tell the 
House whether or not there is any dan- 
ger, if these salaries are not raised, that 
we are going to have mass resignations 
from the Supreme Court. Has any 
member threatened to resign? 

Mr. HAYS. I think it is unlikely. And 
I should think, since many of us were 
brought back here from our offices to 
listen to this debate, that this bill may 
not even pass. I will say to the gentle- 
2 that I have no intention of voting 
for it. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I wonder if it 
would not be the better part of wisdom 
for the Congress to reduce the salaries 
of these people to the amount that leg- 
islators make, since they have assumed 
the legislative role? 

Mr. HAYS. No; I would rather our 
salaries went up to their level, if it is 
all right with the gentleman. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not need 5 minutes for what I am 
going tosay. I think the House has acted 
on this. I think, as has been pointed 
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out today, there are many doubts in the 
minds of many Members concerning the 
wisdom of this bill. The only excuse for 
it that has been given is that we should 
aaa an inequity that already ex- 


As the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Wacconner] said, if they are going to 
assume the legislative functions of Gov- 
ernment, let them be paid on that basis. 
I think we are wasting a lot of time here 
even discussing this rule. I think we 
ought to vote down the rule and throw 
the whole thing out, and let the Supreme 
Court know what we think about it. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. CASEY. In order to maintain 
the ratio that they are talking about 
Congress would have to reduce its own 
salary. Under the Constitution we 
could not reduce the Court’s salary to 
maintain that same ratio. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Ido not think 
we could, but I do not see any reason for 
this bill. They legislate on everything 
else; let them legislate on their salaries. 
They do not pay any attention to the 
Constitution any more anyhow. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I have heard 
comments on the judges’ pensions, to- 
ward which the judges do not contribute 
at all, and other fringe benefits. I be- 
lieve the Court is furnished a limousine, 
too. That should be considered. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I do not 
know about that. But I think we ought 
to vote the rule down and get down to 
some real business. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out to my colleagues the 
pension liability which the Congress will 
be putting on the taxpayers of our 
country. I thought the gentleman 
might be interested to know how much a 
pension of approximately $40,000 a year 
would cost if one had to buy it from an 
insurance company. It can be safely 
estimated that it would create a pension 
liability of approximately one-half mil- 
lion dollars. This is what we would 
have to appropriate in order to fund the 
pension costs. May I point out, too, that 
there is no income tax levied on this 
increment to their salaries. Imagine 
how much money one would have to earn 
in order to have enough left over at re- 
tirement, a pension that would cost al- 
most a half million dollars. It would, 
before taxes, require these judges to earn 
perhaps $125,000 to net the 40. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may ask a 
question of the chairman of the full 
Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Yes, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Is it not true that even 
though any one of the Justices may re- 
tire at age 70 he can be called back to 
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active duty at any time with their con- 
sent and this is not in fact during their 
retirement? 

Mr, CELLER. That is correct. 

I want to also say to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Jones] that all we 
do in this bill is to do exactly what we 
did when we passed the salary bill. It 
was the other body which made the 
reduction. All we ask is that we do 
exactly and repeat what we did in this 
body about a year ago. We ask only 
for fairness and equity. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. In response 
to the gentleman from Illinois and his 
question to the chairman of the com- 
mittee about calling the Justices back, 
in the event we would be fortunate 
enough to get rid of some of them I do 
not think anyone would want to call 
them back. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The question is on the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore being in doubt, 
the House divided, and there were—ayes 
76, noes 74. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 202, nays 183, not voting 48, 
as follows: 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 38] 
YEAS—202 
Dwyer Holifielad 
Addabbo Dyal Holland 
Albert Edmondson Horton 
Anderson, Edwards, Calif. Howard 
Tenn. Erlenborn Huot 
Annunzio Evans, Colo. Irwin 
Ashley Farbs Jacobs 
Aspinall Farnsley Jarman 
Bandstra Farnum Jennings 
Bates Fascell Joelson 
Bell Flood Johnson, Calif. 
Bingham Foley Johnson, Okla. 
latnik Ford, Gerald R. Jones, Ala. 
ggs Ford, en 
Bolling William D. Kastenmeier 
Brademas Fraser Kee 
Brooks Frelinghuysen Keo 
Brown, Calif Fulton, Tenn. King, Calif. 
Burke Gallagher King, Utah 
Burton, Calif. Garmatz Krebs 
Byrne, Pa Giaimo Lindsay 
Byrnes, Wis. Gibbons Leggett 
Cabell Gilbert Long, Md 
Cahill Gilligan Love 
Cameron Gonzalez McCarthy 
Celler Goodell McClory 
Clevenger Grabowski McCulloch 
Cohelan Green, Oreg. McDowell 
Corbett Green, Pa McFall 
Corman Grider McGrath 
Culver Griffin McVicker 
Curtis Griffiths Macdonald 
Daddario Hagen, Calif. MacGregor 
Daniels Halpern Machen 
Dawson Hamilton Madden 
Delaney Hanna Mailliard 
Denton Hansen,Iowa Mathias 
Diggs Hansen, Wash. Matsunaga 
Dingell Hathaway Meeds 
Dow Hawkins Michel 
Dulski Hechler Miller 
Duncan, Oreg. Helstoski Minish 
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Stalbaum 
Stratton 
Tenzer 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 


Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Charles H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Young 


Scott 


Sullivan 


Powell 
Pucinski 
Rivers, S. C. 


Monagan 
Moorhead Reid, N.Y 
Morgan 
Morse Reuss 
Mosher Rhodes, Pa 
Rivers, Alaska 
Multer Robison 
Murphy, II Rodino 
edzi Rogers, Colo. 
Nix Rooney, N.Y. 
O'Brien Rooney, Pa 
O'Hara, III Rosen 
O'Hara, Mich. Rostenkowski 
Olsen, Mont Roush 
O'Neill, Mass. Rumsfeld 
Ottinger Ryan 
Patman St. Onge 
Patten Scheuer 
Pepper Schmidhauser 
Perkins Schneebeli 
Pickle Senner 
Pike Sickles 
Pirnie Sisk 
Pool Slack 
Price Smith, Iowa 
Purcell Smith, N.Y. 
Quie Stafford 
NAYS—183 
Abbitt Everett 
Abernethy Feighan 
ir Fino 
Anderson, III. Fisher 
Andrews, Flynt 
George W. Fountain 
Andrews, Fulton, Pa 
Glenn Fuqua 
Andrews, Gathings 
N. Gettys 
Arends y 
Ashbrook Greigg 
ore Gross 
Baldwin Grover 
Gubser 
Battin Gurney 
Beckworth Haley 
Belcher Hansen, Idaho 
Bennett Baray 
Berry 8 
Betts Harsha 
Bolton Harvey, Ind. 
Bonner Harvey, Mich, 
Bow ys 
Bray Hébert 
Brock Henderson 
Broomfield Hicks 
Brown, Ohio Hosmer 
Broyhill, N.C. Hull 
Broyhill, Va Hungate 
Buchanan Hutchinson 
Burleson Ichord 
Burton, Utah Johnson, Pa 
Cailan Jonas 
Callaway Jones, Mo 
asey h 
Chamberlain Keith 
Chelf King, N.Y. 
Clancy Kornegay 
Clark Kunkel 
Clausen, Laird 
Don H. Landrum 
Clawson, Del Langen 
Cleveland Latta 
Collier Lennon 
Colmer Lipscomb 
Conable Long, La 
Cooley McDade 
Canta Nene 
nningham c an 
n Mackay 
e Mackie 
Davis, Ga. Mahon 
Davis, Wis Marsh 
de la Garza Martin, Ala. 
Dent Martin, Nebr 
Derwinski Matthews 
Devine Mills 
Doie Minshall 
Dowdy Moeller 
Downing Moore 
Duncan, Tenn. Morris 
Ellsworth Morrison 
NOT VOTING—48 
Ayres Edwards, Ala. 
Barrett Evins, Tenn. 
Boland Fallon 
Carey Findley 
Carter Fogarty 
Cederberg Friedel 
Conte Hagan, Ga. 
Conyers 
Craley Halleck 
Dickinson Hanley 
Donohue Herlong 
Dorn Kelly 


Ronan 
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Roncalio Stephens Widnall 
Roosevelt Sweeney Willis 
Roybal Toll Wright 
St Germain Whitten Zablocki 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
Pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Rivers of South 
Carolina against. 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Whitten against. 

Mr. Conte for, with Mr. Hall against. 

Mr. Toll for, with Mr. Stephens against. 

Mr. Pucinski for, with Mrs. May against. 

Mr. Fogarty for, with Mr. Edwards of Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr. Zablocki for, with Mr. Dorn against. 

Mr. Widnall for, with Mr. Mize against, 

Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. Dickinson against. 

Mrs. Kelly for, with Mr. Herlong against. 

Mr. Carey for, with Mr. Hagan of Georgia 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Wright with Mr. Morton. 
Hanley with Mr. Findley. 
Friedel with Mr. Carter, 
Fallon with Mr. Ayres. 
Evins with Mr. Cederberg. 
Kluczynski with Mr. Willis. 
Sweeney with Mr. St Germain. 
Roybal with Mr. Boland. 
Cooley with Mr. Conyers. 
Roosevelt with Mr. Powell. 
Donohue with Mrs. Mink. 
Philbin with Mr. Ronan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5374) relating to the 
Salaries of the Chief Justice of the 
United States and of the Associate Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee on the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 5374, with 
Mr. Denr in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, all this 
bill does, in my humble opinion, is ask 
justice for our highest judges. I did not 
know when the bill was to be brought up 
that we would have had a sort of field 
day of criticism against our highest 
Court. I know that the history of our 
land indicates that neither the members 
of the Court nor the Members of this 
House have ever been the darlings of the 
Nation. Members of Congress have al- 
ways been the subject. of mordant and 
unjustifiable criticism because of certain 
laws that we have passed. So the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court have been 
subject to condign criticism at times be- 
cause they have rendered decisions 
which in their conscience were proper 
and laudable. 

I have but to draw your attention to 
the fact that our courts have been the 
targets of slings and arrows; like the 
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cases, for example, called the Legal 
Tender cases; the Bank of United States 
case; Ex parte McArdle during the Civil 
War, which aroused ire and fury all over 
the land. Yet the Court survived. Like 
the Rock of Gibraltar it survived and 
will continue to survive despite the petty 
criticism that we may hear in this 
Chamber against the Court. 

I remember also, when I was a fresh- 
man Congressman, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt did not like some of the de- 
cisions of the Court which struck down 
New Deal legislation. He sought to pack 
the Court. Many of you may remember 
that or have read it in the history. I 
was one of those who stood firm as a 
Member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary against the packing of that Court. 

Mr. Chairman, I incurred the ill will 
of the President because of my opposi- 
tion to his desire to pack the Court. 

Mr. Chairman, I remember also read- 
ing—it was before my time—of the ob- 
jection that Teddy Roosevelt leveled 
against one of our greatest jurists, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes had been the 
chief judge of the highest court of 
Massachusetts. The then President, 
Theodore Roosevelt, thought he was lib- 
eral enough to place him on the Supreme 
Court. He thought that he would have 
his vote in connection with the so-called 
Northern Securities case. Teddy Roose- 
velt wanted to break up the Northern 
Securities empire. And, what hap- 
pened? Oliver Wendell Holmes voted 
against what Teddy Roosevelt wanted. 
You know what Roosevelt said about 
this great jurist? He said with refer- 
ence to Oliver Wendell Holmes he could 
make a man with a better backbone out 
of a banana. Yet—and yet—Oliver 
Wendell Holmes went forth with his 
amazing decisions involving the greatest 
wisdom and prescience to become one of 
the greatest Justices that ever sat on 
our bench despite the fact that he was 
1 by the highest official in the 
and. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we have Members 
of this body who do not like the school 
desegregation decision, who do not like 
the school prayer decision, who do not 
like the one- person, one-vote decision. 
But let me tell you this. If any one of 
those critics got into jeopardy and some- 
one sought to filch his civil rights from 
him or take away his inalienable rights, 
he would bless the Supreme Court be- 
cause he would have recourse to the 
Supreme Court to defend those rights. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it strikes me 
as rather inane to have these criticisms 
leveled against our Court, to use the 
pique and the spite that we so often hear 
to influence our judgment as to whether 
we shall repeat what we did here in the 
last Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, all this bill proposes to 
do is to provide for an increase of $3,000 
a year to the Chief Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court and $3,000 a year for the 
eight Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court. All that is involved in this en- 
tire business is $27,000 a year. 

When we passed the bill in the last 
Congress we provided that there would 
be an increase of the congressional sal- 
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aries and the salaries of the U.S. district 
court judges and the salaries of the court 
of appeals judges and the Associate Su- 
preme Court Justices and the Chief 
Justice would be increased by $7,500. 

Mr. Chairman, we accepted that bill 
and we passed it right in this Chamber. 
It went over to the other body and the 
committee over in that body approved 
what we did. However, when the bill 
came to the fioor of the other body you 
heard the same kind of criticism in that 
other body that you have heard today. 
As a result they cut down the increase 
by $3,000, a paltry $3,000 if I may say so. 

This bill simply increases the salary of 
the Chief Justice from $40,000 to $43,000, 
and the salaries of the Associate Justices 
from $39,500 to $42,500. That is all this 
bill does. 

One last word, and I shall have com- 
pleted my statement: I can tell you from 
my reading of history that the Supreme 
Court will continue to flourish and the 
Supreme Court will stand at the grave 
of its tormentors. It will never do other- 
wise, and thank God for that. We need 
that Supreme Court. It is rather idle 
and unfair that these attacks shall be 
leveled against the personalities of the 
Supreme Court, because they did what? 
They did their duty, and I am going to 
stand by the Supreme Court. 

Mr.MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to support this 
legislation and to support the increases 
in salaries and compensation which are 
proposed to be paid to members of the 
Supreme Court. To judge the compen- 
sation of the members of the Court by 
popularity of its decisions would be one 
of the most irresponsible procedures to 
follow. j 

The Declaration of Independence, 
which states some of the basic concepts 
of government by which the Republic 
has lived for almost two centuries, set 
up the independence of the judiciary as 
one of the prime objectives of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and pointed out the fact 
that a judiciary dependent upon the 
Crown was one of the great tyrannies 
from which we sought to escape. 

In the Constitution we have attempted 
by sound provisions to make sure that 
the courts of America shall be able to 
render their conscientious judgment on 
questions of law which come before them. 
So I think we have to approach the con- 
sideration of this bill on the simple ques- 
tion of what is equitable to pay the 
highest judges in this land. That is the 
basic decision to be made here, and I 
think we must call on all of the Members 
of the House to consider it only in that 
light, and not how they themselves may 
feel about the Chief Justice or about the 
decisions of the Chief Justice. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

In listening to some of the discussion 
that went on in consideration of the rule, 
I heard the question discussed, although 
I do not consider it relevant to this piece 
of legislation, and I heard the statement 
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made that the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, former Governor of Cali- 
fornia, received a pension on retirement 
from the State of California of some- 
where between $27,000 and $30,000 a 
year. 

I may say someone asked me about it, 
and the reason they asked me being at 
one time I was secretary to the Governor 
of California, now the Chief Justice of 
the United States. I said I did not know. 
I knew he had served the State of Cali- 
fornia in many capacities, but I had no 
idea of what his pension might be. 

However, I just recently telephoned 
the Chief Justice’s secretary, and asked 
about this. So the record may be 
straight, after 33 years of public service 
under a contributory retirement system, 
the Chief Justice receives from the re- 
tirement system $12,500 a year. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the gentle- 
man from California for a very construc- 
tive contribution. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman 
from Maryland say that a pension like 
that, which has been referred to, is sort 
of an insurance? They pay premiums, 
they pay contributions, and after a cer- 
tain length of time they are entitled to 
certain emoluments. 

For example, I am in the New York 
pension system. I am in the Federal 
pension system. Frankly, if I retired 
now I could get a greater sum of money 
than my salary, because I was cautious 
enough in my younger days to take out 
that insurance and enter the pension 
fund of New York State. Should I be 
criticized at any time or should a judge 
be criticized at any time because he was 
wise enough to take out a pension in the 
State of which he was a resident and 
the State to which he dedicated his 
service? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I certainly do not 
think that any public official who has 
earned a pension and who, as the gen- 
tleman from California advises us, con- 
tributed to the fund from which the pen- 
sion arises, ought to be criticized for the 
fact that he has that benefit. I do not 
really think, moreover, that this is ma- 
terial to this discussion, any more than 
the personal means of any Member of 
this House is material to the fact that 
he draws his salary, or some other public 
official has some proper private source 
of revenue. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Considering 
what is being said here, the Supreme 
Court is evidently on trial, and the spon- 
sors of the bill are trying to sell it on that 
basis. There may be some decisions of 
the court I disagree with, but my opposi- 
tion to this bill is not based on those de- 
cisions. As a member of the salary-writ- 
ing committee of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Civil Service, I think the 
Supreme Court Judges are very well paid 
and need not receive this further in- 
crease. 
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I point out, as was said in the discus- 
sion on the rule, that they have a life- 
time pension, that they draw their salary 
for a lifetime. That is a retirement pen- 
sion. It is a matter of economics. For 
that reason I am opposed to the bill. Ido 
not like to see the decision based on what 
the Supreme Court has done or not done. 
That is not a matter of concern to me. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. In answer to what the 
gentlemen has just stated, that it does not 
concern him, during the debate on the 
rule, and the members of the Judiciary 
Committee did not speak on that ques- 
tion, charges were made that the Su- 
preme Court has usurped the functions 
of Congress and has done things which 
were not the function of the Court. 

It raises a matter which the gentle- 
man says should not be considered. The 
fact of the matter is, the basis of the vote 
on this bill will, in addition to the reason- 
ableness of the proposition itself, be the 
integrity and independence of the Court, 
because the question has been raised and 
put in issue, whether the gentleman likes 
it or not, and it was not put in issue by 
the members of the Judiciary Committee 
who are trying to report it out. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I concur entirely with 
the gentleman. The question of the in- 
dependence of the Court is before us 
whether we like it or not. 

Mr. KEITH. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Nebraska, but I disagree with 
my colleagues, the gentlemen from New 
York and from Maryland that the whole 
tenor of the debate was as they tried to 
indicate. My remarks were to the ques- 
tion as to what was equitable and I resent 
having to defend my vote on the grounds 
which were charged by my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle. 

The fact is this is a very substantial 
pay raise that they are getting and we 
are voting at the same time for an in- 
creased liability insofar as the pension 
fund is concerned. It seems to me that 
the chairman and the ranking Republi- 
can on the committee owe it to us to tell 
us what are some of the fringe benefits 
that go along with this position as Su- 
preme Court Justice. 

I pointed out during the debate that 
the cost of a pension in the vicinity of 
$40,000 a year is approximately $500,000 
for one individual. Now that is a lot of 
money and we are asking our taxpaying 
constituents to fund such a liability. 
This money accrues to their benefit, that 
is the $500,000, without any income tax 
liability, as I say, to get a pension in the 
vicinity of $40,000 a year at the age of 
65 or 70 costing around $450,000 would 
require one to earn in their tax bracket 
close to $1 million or $1,250,000. 

Now the main point I want to make is 
that my vote against the rule was cast 
on the basis that these men are being 
adequately paid for the services they 
render. They are, of course, very sig- 
nificant services. My vote was, in no 
way, based on any resentment as to any 
decisions that they have made, most of 
which I support and with all of which, 
of course, I will conform. 
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Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man, a member of the committee. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Article IIT of the 
Constitution says that the Judges shall 
receive a compensation which shall not 
be diminished during their continuance 
in office. My opposition to this bill is 
based upon the fact that I believe the 
Congress should give consideration and 
weight to this factor—that once a sal- 
ary and a pension is set up, it cannot un- 
der any circumstances constitutionally 
be reduced at any time during the serv- 
ice of that Judge on the Court, which 
presumably is his lifetime. 

Now when we set congressional sal- 
aries, those salaries can be reduced and 
as a matter of history, they have been 
reduced. I think when we set the sal- 
aries of judges, we should take into ac- 
count the fact that we can never reduce 
them and, consequently, we should not 
be so eager and so quick to just increase 
their salaries simply because we increase 
other salaries. Other salaries can be 
reduced, but these particular salaries 
can never be reduced. That secu- 
rity of salary is a factor that I think 
the Congress should take into account 
when the salary is fixed. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I would like to re- 
spond to the inquiry which is made by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts as 
to some of the fringe benefits. The 
question of the Court’s limousine has 
been raised here. I understand there 
is one limousine placed at the disposal 
of the Court and, of course, that is one 
limousine for the entire Court. There 
is full pay upon retirement at age 70 at 
the conclusion of 10 years of service or 
at age 65 after 15 years of service. There 
is in the present law a provision for an 
annuity for the widows of the members 
of the Court amounting to $5,000 per 
annum. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Corman]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to trace briefly the history of 
the salaries of Justices of the Supreme 
Court. 

Traditionally, the salaries of Justices 
of the Supreme Court have equaled or 
exceeded salaries paid to both the Vice 
President and the Speaker of the House. 
In 1874, when the salaries paid to both 
the Vice President and the Speaker were 
set at $8,000, Justices of the Supreme 
Court were receiving $10,000 per annum. 
By 1925 the salaries of the Vice Presi- 
dent and Speaker had increased to $15,- 
000 per annum, but a year later in 1926 
the salary of a Supreme Court Justice 
was fixed at $20,000 per annum. In 1946 
the Vice President and Speaker were re- 
ceiving salaries, exclusive of any expense 
allowance, of $20,000 per annum and the 
Supreme Court Justices were receiving 
salaries of $25,000 per annum. However, 
in 1949, independent of any increase in 
salaries for Members of Congress or for 
Federal Judges, the basic salaries of the 
Vice President and Speaker were in- 
creased to $30,000 per annum. The 
pattern of 25 years whereby Supreme 
Court Justices received $5,000 more in 
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salary than either the Vice President or 
Speaker was thus reversed. However, 
this was again changed in 1955 when the 
basic salaries of the Vice President, 
Speaker, and Supreme Court Justices 
were fixed equally at $35,000 per annum. 
The Chief Justice of the United States 
since the Judiciary Act of 1789 has tradi- 
tionally received $500 more than the As- 
sociate Justices. This differential has 
always been maintained. 

The Commission on Judicial and Con- 
gressional Salaries, appointed pursuant 
to Public Law 220, 83d Congress, in its 
recommendation in 1954 for an appropri- 
ate salary for the Vice President stated: 

Following historical precedents, the Com- 
mission determined that the Speaker of the 
House should receive a salary equal to that 
of the Vice President. 

The Commission also determined that the 
compensation of the Chief Justice of the 
United States, as head of the judicial branch 
of the Government, should be established 
(at an amount equal to the sa) recom- 
mended for the Vice President) . 


The report of the Advisory Panel on 
Federal Salary Systems—Randall Com- 
mission—in 1963 also recommended that 
the salaries of the Chief Justice, Vice 
President, and the Speaker be fixed at 
the same level. 

The proposed bill would increase the 
salary of each Justice by $3,000 per year 
for a total annual cost of $27,000. 

This was adopted by this House in the 
last session. It was adopted by the com- 
mittee in the other body, but amended 
on the floor and compromised in con- 
ference. 

I believe we must address ourselves to 
some of the remarks which have been 
made about the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. I could not say what motivates 
any person’s vote, beyond what he says 
motivates it, but I believe there were 
some remarks demanding answers. 
They were answered adequately by the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

I suggest that when we select only the 
Justices of the Supreme Court and treat 
them in a different manner from Appel- 
late Justices, from trial judges and from 
ourselves—when we give each of the 
others of us a $7,500 pay increase and 
give them $4,500—we do not demean 
them, we demean ourselves. 

We have a mechanism here for over- 
riding a decision of the Supreme Court. 
Many individuals have spoken in support 
of using that mechanism, 

Possibly someday we will, but at least 
while I have been here the House has 
refrained from undoing what the Jus- 
tices have done. 

I hope that we will give the other body 
an opportunity to remedy the error it 
made in the last Congress and to follow 
the pattern which we set, to treat the Su- 
preme Court Justices equally with Mem- 
bers of Congress and other Federal 
judges. 

I do not believe there is any question 
that any of us would ever change his 
vote because of the salary paid. I am 
equally confident that the Justices are 
not going to change their decisions be- 
cause we do or do not raise their salaries. 

It would be worthy of the House to give 
to the other body an opportunity to 
amend the errors of its ways. 
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Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KEITH]. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I must 
say that I, too, like the tenor of the de- 
bate now more than that which pre- 
vailed during the discussion on the rule. 

I should like to shed a little more light 
on the question of the widow’s annuity. 
I am told that the Supreme Court Jus- 
tices have, as we do, $20,000 group life 
insurance, plus $20,000 for accidental 
death and dismemberment. In addition 
to that they have the $5,000 annuity, 
which certainly has a present value at 
death in the estate of the decedent. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a cor- 
rection? 

Mr. KEITH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: There is 
an annuity of $5,000 for widows of Jus- 
tices. That is all they get. There was 
a proposal here last year to raise that to 
$10,000, but it never was increased. That 
relates to widows of Justices. 

We approved a piece of legislation 
either two or three Congresses ago—lI be- 
lieve it was three—to authorize the 
judges, if they so desired, to enter into a 
plan for assistance to their widows in the 
event of death, by contributing to that 
plan. 

We felt that the amount of assistance 
that the widows now in existence would 
receive once the Justices passed on would 
be such that the plan would be actuarily 
sound and that the judges themselves 
would be paying for the pension which 
the widows would get. That applies to 
all Federal judges, aside from the Su- 
preme Court Justices who would like to 
participate. That is the record as I un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make a point here and if I do not 
clear up the questions that are pending, 
I will be glad to yield further. The point 
is that this $5,000 annuity certainly has, 
in the estate of the decedent, a value 
approximating $75,000, and that is a 
pretty good fringe benefit. With the sal- 
ary which they do get now they can cer- 
tainly set aside enough money or buy 
enough life insurance to take care of 
their obligations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me on that point? 

Mr. KEITH. I will be glad to yield 
to you, particularly if you are going to 
stick to the subject, as was suggested by 
my colleagues over here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course I am go- 
ing to stick to the subject. I do not 
know whether the gentleman can answer 
the question or not. Perhaps the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. Rocers] can. 

While you are on the subject of the 
judges’ widows, I would like to know 
when Justice Douglas passes on how 
many of his widows we will be required 
to compensate? 

Mr. KEITH. I cannot answer that 
question—I would hate to be the attorney 
in that estate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that statement of the gentleman from 
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Mississippi is quite unworthy and I hope 
sober judgment will descend upon him 
and he will strike those remarks from 
the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman is 
not suggesting that the remarks are out 
of order? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. JOELSON]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, in the 
last session of Congress when we re- 
moved the differential in favor of the 
Supreme Court Justices there were many 
who did this merely to engage in a bald 
act of vengeance. 

I would urge my colleagues not to fix 
salaries on the basis of the popularity of 
decisions because this does terrible vio- 
lence to the integrity of the entire 
judicial process. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a 
minute? 

Mr. JOELSON. Yes. Briefly. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The House 
itself approved what we are asking to do 
here. It was not any vengeance on our 
part. All we are asking is that the House 
reiterate what we did in the last session 
of Congress. 

Mr. JOELSON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, and I certainly endorse what he 
is trying to have done. However, I feel 
that whether we agree with a particular 
decision or do not agree with that deci- 
Sion, it is a terribly dangerous precedent 
to try to blackjack judges by exercising 
our own power over the purse strings. 

I thank God that we have people on 
the Supreme Court who would not re- 
spond to that type of unfair and, I would 
say, crude type of pressure. 

I am confident that notwithstanding 
the petty and mean remarks that have 
been made here today, the judges of the 
Supreme Court will continue to do their 
duty as they see it and not strive for 
popularity in order to get a pay increase. 
They will strive to render the best possi- 
ble decisions for the good of all America. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I was 
in the Chamber during part of rollcall 
No. 38. I was called off the floor on 
official business and was unable to an- 
swer to my name. Had I been able to 
answer my vote would have been “No.” 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, some 
mention was made of fringe benefits of 
members of the Supreme Court. Is it 
not true that the retirement pay that is 
drawn by a member of the Supreme 
Court is all tax free? 

Mr. MATHIAS. No; that is not so. 

Mr. MICHEL. Will the gentleman 
please clarify that? I have been under 
the impression that while the members 
of the Supreme Court do not contribute 
to a retirement program, the total 
amount they receive on retirement is tax 
free. I have wondered if that was the 
case and if it was, to strike the contrast 
between what they would be getting as 
against the pay of a Member of Congress 
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who even after retirement would pay the 
going rate of income tax on his retire- 
ment benefit. 

Mr. MATHIAS. For the Supreme 
Court this is not a contributory retire- 
ment system, but it is not exempt from 
the Federal income tax. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. First of all 
a Federal judge does not contribute to 
any retirement fund from which he will 
thereafter draw. 

Mr. MICHEL. Is that true of a U.S. 
district court judge? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan read that portion 
of the Constitution which is applicable. 
We may not reduce their salaries, It is a 
lifetime position that a judge occupies, 
and under the Constitution we may not 
reduce his salary. Nor can we cut down 
the term of a judge. Hence the necessity 
of a retirement system for Federal 
judges, which is something that we are 
not discussing under this bill. 

Mr. MICHEL. If that is the case, then 
he actually gets more on retirement than 
when he is in the service, because when 
he is in the service certainly he is being 
taxed at the going tax rate. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. He draws 
his salary until he dies. 

Mr. MICHEL, Does he not pay a Fed- 
eral tax on his salary? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MICHEL. And when he retires 
there is no income tax on his retirement 
pay? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. He pays a 
tax just like anybody else. 

Mr. MICHEL. If that is the case, then 
I am satisfied. I was of the understand- 
ing that he retired on his full income. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield. 

Mr. TENZER. It is not retirement 
pay. Itis just a continuation of his sal- 
ary for life and, therefore, taxable. 

Mr. MICHEL. And therefore taxable; 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Yates]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
associate myself with the eloquent state- 
ment by the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee in favor of this bill. I sup- 
port this bill for many reasons. Time 
will permit me to mention only a few. 

The cornerstone of American democ- 
racy is an independent and impartial 
judiciary. We are proud of the Ameri- 
can judicial system and the highest court 
in that system is the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Since its incep- 
tion, it has always been a hallowed and 
revered institution. It is such an insti- 
tution today. It is the branch of our 
Government which is free from the shift- 
ing winds of politics and it should be 
permitted to stay that way. It ought 
not to be dragged into a political fight 
with the Congress. 

It is apparent from the debate today 
that petty piques, resentment, and even 
vindictiveness are not foreign to it. 
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Many of the Members of this House say 
they want an independent judiciary. 
Yet it is apparent from the debate that 
the contrary is true. They want a judi- 
ciary that is independent but not too in- 
dependent. They want a judiciary which 
agrees with their views. They want the 
Court to avoid controversy in an ex- 
plosive time when controversy is a part 
of our way of life. But controversy and 
storm have reached the Court all during 
its existence. This is not the first time 
it has been attacked by Members of Con- 
gress nor will it be the last. 

During the debate on the rule, one of 
the Members on the other side said: 
“Let us not pass this bill until we can 
attach the apportionment bill to it.” I 
suppose the statement was made face- 
tiously, but how many times is truth 
spoken in jest? Would the Court be sub- 
ject to criticism which has been heaped 
upon it today had it decided otherwise in 
the apportionment and redistricting 
cases? 

Would the Court have received the op- 
probrium it has received today if it had 
not been so vigorous in championing in- 
dividual freedoms and civil rights? 

Would the Court have suffered the 
sarcastic comment and censure if it had 
not been willing to take an unpopular 
position on other controversial matters? 

In great measure, Mr. Chairman, the 
unfortunate remarks that have been 
made today on this floor are a reaction to 
some of the controversial decisions of the 
Court. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret the form this 
debate has taken. Emotional and face- 
tious hostility tends to undermine the 
confidence which Americans have in the 
integrity of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. We are not dealing with 
individual Justices—we are dealing with 
an institution. We are dealing with the 
remuneration which membership in that 
institution should bring. Over the years 
a certain formula has been established 
which was broken last year by what can 
only be described as a congressional re- 
taliation for what it considered judicial 
usurpation of its prerogatives. It was an 
unfair action, because the Supreme Court 
cannot fight back. 

Mr. Chairman, those who have been 
appointed to the Court are among the 
best lawyers in the land. They should be 
given a salary commensurate with the 
position they occupy. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The gentle- 
man talks about qualifications. What 
qualification does a member of the Su- 
preme Court have in order to say that 
they are the best lawyers in the country? 
We have lawyers here in the House of 
Representatives, I believe, who know 
more law in a minute than they have 
learned in a lifetime. ; 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from 
Missouri is entitled to his opinion. But 
I believe history will show that some of 
the judges on this Court will join the 
great heroes of the Court who have gone 
down in our history, men like John 
Marshall, Cardozo, Brandeis, Holmes, 
Story, and others. 
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Mr. Chairman, I say to the gentleman 
I do not agree with all the decisions of 
the Court, but it is too much to expect 
that any person would agree with every 
decision in the most complex and con- 
troversial cases of our time. Every Court 
writes history and this Court is no ex- 
ception. I want the Court to be free and 
independent of any congressional pres- 
sure. That is what is involved here. I 
want an independent judiciary. I want 
a court that will not bend to the will of 
this Congress, if you please. If the Con- 
gress does not like a decision of the Court, 
it can change it. It can overrule it. If 
a constitutional point is involved, it can 
initiate proceedings to change the Con- 
stitution. That is the way to deal with 
decisions of the Court that are believed 
wrong—not by cutting the salary of the 
Justices, in effect. 

Mr. Chairman, the rule of comity 
should be observed. This bill proposes 
to right the wrong committed in last 
year’s salary bill. I urge its passage. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FARBSTEIN]. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to direct myself to the eco- 
nomics of the situation. The question 
of economics was raised a moment ago. 
I really believe that this nitpicking 
should be beneath us, because from the 
standpoint of economics these men are 
making a very great financial sacrifice. 
Were any of these men to practice their 
profession out in the commercial field 
they undoubtedly would earn twice or 
even three times as much as their sal- 
aries are today. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is very im- 
portant that we at this time do not carp 
in the fashion that we do about the in- 
crease we seek to restore that was re- 
jected by the other body last year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, insofar as their 
qualifications are concerned it is our 
Presidents who have determined, after 
thorough examination, that these men 
are qualified and that they are fit to sit 
in the exalted position which they oc- 
cupy today. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I will say to 
the gentleman that I do not approve of 
the decisions that all of our Presidents 
have made with respect to their choices 
of members to sit on the Supreme Court 
and a lot of the people throughout this 
country do not agree with them. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Of course, no one 
objects to your opinion. You have a 
perfect right to do so. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. And I will ex- 
press it. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. We have to remem- 
ber that the majority of the people of 
this Nation have elected the President 
and the President has the right to deter- 
mine whom he wants to choose as Su- 
preme Court Justice. I am satisfied to 
go by the determination of the President 
of the United States. I am satisfied that 
the President does not willy-nilly pick 
any man off the streets and make him 
a Supreme Court Justice. 

Mr. Chairman, it is upon that basis and 
foundation that I am satisfied that these 
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men should receive what this bill pro- 
vides and I am going to vote for the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr, ROGERS of Colorado. Also, after 
he is picked he must be confirmed by at 
least one body of the Congress; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. That is correct. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
grateful to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary for 
the privilege to record my sentiments in 
accordance with the action of this House 
in the 88th Congress and against the 
spite vote of the other body against cer- 
tain decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard much 
about the division of our Government 
into three separate departments. We 
have heard too little about the necessity 
of those three departments of the Gov- 
ernment working together in harmony 
and in comity as an essential to the 
maintenance and the preservation of our 
form of Government. 

To deny the Justices of the Supreme 
Court the increase in compensation 
which the Congress extended last year to 
the Member of the Congress and to com- 
parable members of the Executive de- 
partment is the same principle as if Con- 
gress were to cut the salaries of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court because 
Congress did not like the decisions of 
the Supreme Court. 

Congress has the sheer power, Mr. 
Chairman, to refuse to appropriate the 
funds to provide any salaries for the 
Justices of the Supreme Court if we 
sought in violation of the Constitution 
to destroy that Court by depriving the 
Justices thereof of a living in the per- 
formance of their high duties. 

We could deny the President his sal- 
ary, the expenses of his office; and the 
President could refuse to enforce any of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court if 
this House would not enact articles of 
impeachment against him and, if so, one- 
third plus one of the Members of the 
other body would not impeach him. And 
the President could refuse to enforce any 
of the laws that we enact, if one-third, 
plus one, of the Members of the other 
pody would sustain him and not impeach 

m. 

If we of all the departments of the 
Government do not work together, Mr. 
Chairman, we cannot have the kind of 
government which God has blessed us 
with possessing under the Constitution 
of our country. 

I am told that not once in our history 
has the Congress in spite against the 
decisions of the Supreme Court at- 
tempted to cut the salaries of the Su- 
preme Court Justices. 

Mr. Chairman, the decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court are not at issue here to- 
day. If they were, I would say thank God 
for them and for a court with the cour- 
age and character to make the Constitu- 
tion a vital and living blessing to all the 
people of our land and to set a course in 
the protection of the freedom of all of 
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our people which the President and the 
Congress, although often tardily, have 
followed with increasing fidelity. 

Mr. Chairman, in this critical time we 
need to remember the words of Mr. Jus- 
tice Jackson, an earnest member of the 
Supreme Court, speaking at Nuremberg 
in the trial of the Nazi criminals, which 
I was privileged to hear: 

Let us pray that the day shall come when 
every man shall live by no man’s leave under- 
neath the law. 


Let this House, at a time when we seek 
peace through law in the world, neither 
discredit the law nor fail to do our full 
duty in comity as a department of the 
Government by giving countenance to a 
spite attack upon those who preside in 
our own temple of justice dedicated to 
“equal justice under law.” 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KEITH]. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been listening to all these arguments 
that have been advanced concerning 
these Judges. I would like to say, that 
they mostly came from the government. 
We had recent appointments to the 
Supreme Court who came from the Fed- 
eral Government. They received quite 
substantial increases when they took 
their positions. My point is that these 
judges have been promoted in public 
service from the lower courts, and they 
are being well paid for the service which 
they render. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEITH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. One of the most recent 
appointees is Mr. Justice Goldberg. Mr. 
Justice Goldberg came to that Court 
after having been one of the Secretaries 
in the President’s Cabinet, and before 
that he was a very highly paid lawyer in 
private practice. So the gentleman is in- 
correct in describing him as coming from 
the ranks of government. 

Mr. KEITH. He came from the De- 
partment of Labor, and that Department 
paid him $20,000 a year. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEITH. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. I have been hopeful I 
might find an argument to change the 
gentleman’s mind. The Chief Justice 
took a cut when he came from California 
where he had served for many years. 

Mr. KEITH. He got his pension from 
that position, and is being paid this pen- 
sion in addition to his present salary, 
thereby giving him a very nice net in- 
come. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret the fact that 
my distinguished colleague and friend 
from Florida made certain observations 
and taking the stand of bipartisanship, 
for which I join with him. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, if I said 
anything about Democrats and Republi- 
cans I am not aware ofit. I was talking 
about the action of the other body as a 
body in not giving that increase which 
this House gave to the Justices of the 
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Supreme Court. Iwas not talking about 
anything but the Constitution. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I appreciate my good 
friend’s clarification on that. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I think 
I was the one who mentioned that, be- 
cause of a statement made by one of the 
gentlemen on the other side of the aisle 
who talked about the apportionment bill 
being added to this bill. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I want the record to 
be clear. There was reference to de- 
creasing the salaries of the members of 
the Supreme Court. Of course, such de- 
crease would be strictly prohibited by 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a bill which was 
foreseen by the defenders of this Repub- 
lic at the time of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. One of the subjects that was 
discussed in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion was the means of keeping the judi- 
ciary independent and thoroughly apart 
by insisting that the legislative body had 
the authority to increase but not decrease 
the salaries of judges. 

He made the point that the value of 
money may alter and, as he put it, the 
state of society might change, which 
would require an increase. We have 
seen this happen. 

Alexander Hamilton, writing in the 
Federal papers, made comment along 
the same line. He made it very clear 
that he felt it would be necessary 
under some conditions to adjust upward 
the salaries of the Federal judiciary in 
order to assure its independence. 

George Washington himself has made 
a record on this in which he said in a 
letter dated April 3, 1790: 

I have always been persuaded that the 
stability of the National Government and 
consequently the happiness of the people of 
the United States would depend in a con- 
siderable degree on the interpretation of its 
laws. In my opinion, therefore, it is im- 
portant that the judiciary system should not 
only be independent in its operation, but as 
perfect as possible in its formation. 


I think the precedents are very clear 
that this Nation has been committed for 
years to an independent judiciary which 
should not be subject to attack on the 
basis of the popularity of its decisions. 
On this basis I support this bill. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. I wonder, in the light 
of what has been said, if we might be 
permitted to oppose this bill without 
being accused of vengeance or nit- 
picking. Those of us who voted against 
the 1964 pay raise bill and who are con- 
sistent in voting “no” today may do so 
for reasons that might have nothing 
whatsoever to do with the decisions or 
the conduct of the Court, might we not? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Does the gentleman 
direct that question to me? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes, because up to 
now I have not heard anyone concede 
that a Member might vote against this 
on grounds of adequate compensation 
and benefits already provided. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I think we are mak- 
ing this decision on the Constitution and 
the facts. I am sure the gentleman will 
act on that basis, as he always does. 
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Mr. COLLIER. Let me say that I do 
not resent any colleague questioning my 
judgment, but I resent their questioning 
my motivations. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. ICHORD]. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to the debate throughout the 
past 30 minutes.. I certainly agree with 
the gentleman from Maryland and the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee that we should not take into 
consideration any adverse feelings to- 
ward the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
But since the matter of qualifications 
has arisen, I am sure the gentleman from 
Maryland and the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee will agree that the 
qualifications of the members of the Su- 
preme Court do have a legitimate bear- 
ing on how much they should be paid. 
As I recall the Constitution, there are no 
qualifications established in the Consti- 
tution for a member of the Supreme 
Court. Am I correct in that belief, may 
I ask the gentleman from Maryland? 

Mr. MATHIAS. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It does not 
require a lawyer. 

Mr. ICHORD. Are there any statutory 
requirements? 8 

Mr. MATHIAS. None that I know of. 

Mr. ICHORD. Do not the gentleman 
from Maryland and the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
feel that the men who are on the highest 
court of the land should have great and 
profound knowledge of both the Consti- 
tution and the law of the Nation? They 
should be men of great background in 
the law. They should be fair and im- 
partial, and they should also be inde- 
pendent. But let us look at the expe- 
rience of the present members of the 
Supreme Court. 

At this time I will read to the gentle- 
man from Colorado the prior judicial ex- 
perience of the members of the Supreme 
Court: 

Chief Justice Warren—none. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is in con- 
trol of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
yielded back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minnes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, 

Mr. ICHORD. I thank the gentleman 
from Maryland for his courtesy. 

I will continue reading the qualifica- 
tions of the present members of the Su- 
preme Court as to their prior judicial 
experience which I called to obtain when 
the question arose. 

Chief Justice Warren—none. 

Justice Black—1 year as a police judge 
in the city of Birmingham, Ala., from 
1910 to 1911. 

Justice Douglas—none. 

Justice Clark—none. 

Justice Harlan—1 year on the U.S. 
court of appeals, from 1954 to 1955. 

Justice Brennan—1 year on circuit. 
court of New Jersey, from 1949 to 1950; 
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Appellate Court of New Jersey, from 
1950 to 1952; Supreme Court of New Jer- 
sey, from 1952 to 1956. 

Justice Stewart—4 years on U.S. Court 
of Appeals, from 1954 to 1958. 

Justice White—none. 

Justice Goldberg—none. 

I point out to the gentleman from 
Colorado that of the nine members of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, there is a total 
of 13 years’ prior judicial experience if 
you count 1 year as a police judge for 
Justice Black in the city of Birmingham, 
Ala. And of those nine members, one 
member, Justice Brennan, has well over 
half of that total experience, he having 
7 years prior judicial experience. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ICHORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman base the qualification of Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court only on their 
prior judicial experience? 

Mr. ICHORD. No, but I feel that the 
members of the highest Court of our 
land should have some prior judicial 
experience. I submit that this Congress 
has been derelict in its duty when it 
fails to set up any qualifications for 
members of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
there have been a number of anti- 
Supreme Court statements here today 
and also a few allegations that one’s 
position on this bill is determined by one’s 
‘attitude toward the Court. I want to 
make it clear that my vote on this bill 
is in no way a reflection of my attitude 
toward the Court and I do not think that 
is the basis for the position of very many 
Members. Certainly, salaries should 
never be determined by the popularity 
rating of judges’ decisions. 

Existing law provides the Associate 
Supreme Court Justices with $9,500 per 
year more in salary than is paid to dis- 
trict court judges and Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 
They also receive considerably more than 
Cabinet members. I simply believe the 
differential in existing law is adequate. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, 
neither the popularity of certain Su- 
preme Court decisions nor the pension 
the Chief Justice receives from the State 
of California should have any bearing 
on our deliberations here today with re- 
spect to H.R. 5374. Certainly this Mem- 
ber has no desire to punish or slap the 
Court. While I am opposed to this bill, 
my opposition is not based on any such 
unrelated arguments as those presented 
today, and I wish to disassociate myself 
from the arguments of those opponents 
of this measure who so obviously are of 
a different opinion. 

I voted against both Government em- 
ployee pay raise bills in the 88th Con- 
gress because they included substantial 
pay raises for Members of Congress and 
various other officials in a year when the 
Federal Government was incurring bil- 
lions of dollars of debt, because I felt that 
the disparity between various levels and 
categories of Government officials needed 
adjustment, and for other reasons. Iam 
opposed to this bill, which was a part of 
the previous bill when it passed the 
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House because I am still of the same 
opinion. I do, however, regret that some 
seem determined to make opposition to 
this bill appear to be opposition to the 
Supreme Court, which is certainly not 
accurate in my case. 

Mr. Chairman, had this bill been con- 
sidered by the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, rather than the Judi- 
ciary Committee, possibly the debate 
would have centered on Government 
salary levels and other pertinent matters, 
rather than on the assorted unrelated 
topics which have occupied and confused 
the debate today. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to deplore the defeat of legislation 
which would have provided salary in- 
creases for the Justices of the Supreme 
Court consonant with those granted all 
other Federal employees last year. This 
legislation was actually approved by this 
body last year. 

One of the cornerstones of our Amer- 
ican democracy is an independent and 
impartial judiciary. The Supreme Court 
of the United States is the highest court 
in our judicial system, and it is a hal- 
lowed and respected institution. It 
should not be subject to the shifting 
tides of politics. 

Although many of our colleagues as- 
sert that they want an independent judi- 
ciary, it is apparent from the debate that 
what they want is a judiciary that agrees 
with them. 

This was not the first time the Su- 
preme Court has been attacked by Mem- 
bers of Congress, and it undoubtedly 
will not be the last. But to attempt to 
punish the Court by denying its Justices 
a salary increase afforded all other Fed- 
eral employees not only is a petty, vin- 
dictive gesture, but an act which impairs 
the dignity of this House. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that it is incumbent upon me to address 
myself to the disturbing remarks relating 
to the U.S. Supreme Court made on the 
floor of the House today. It has become 
all too commonplace to scoff at the High 
Court and at its distinguished and dedi- 
cated members in certain places, but I 
did not expect to hear what I heard on 
the floor today. 

The House Judiciary Committee, of 
which I am proud to be a member, re- 
ported H.R. 5347, authorizing a salary 
increase of $3,000 per annum for the 
Justices of the Supreme Court. The bill 
was defeated by a vote of 203 to 177. I 
of course, respect the right of each of 
my colleagues to vote in accordance with 
his best judgment and as his conscience 
dictates. The outcome of the vote, 
though personally disappointing be- 
cause of the injustice of last year’s action, 
does not disturb me. What is disturbing 
was the tone of the debate—a tone not 
in keeping with the prestige of the House 
and the respect due the High Tribunal. 

I do not quarrel with those whose argu- 
ment during debate was addressed to the 
questions of economics or comparative 
Salaries. But as a member of the bar, 
I am shocked at the lack of respect for 
the Court as an institution of our con- 
stitutional democracy. 

When we entered upon our duties as 
Members of the House, an oath was ad- 
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ministered—and we solemnly swore: to 
support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The Constitution provides for three 
distinct branches of government and de- 
fines the powers of each branch—the 
legislative, the executive, and the judicial. 
Like a three legged stool they support 
the structure of our democracy. We all 
know what happens if we remoye one 
leg of a three legged stool. So itis with 
our Government. Each branch must re- 
spect the rights and powers of the other 
two, without which the structure of our 
democracy is weakened. It is all well 
and good to disagree—but, why can we 
not agree to disagree agreeably. 

The Supreme Court has a responsi- 
bility to judge questions of constitutional 
law without regard to political or other 
pressures. For this very reason, the 
members of the Court are appointed for 
life so as to insure their independence. 

Much of the criticism leveled against 
the Court during the past few years has 
been the result of a lack of understanding 
of its decisions. 

The statements on the House floor, 
which implied that those Members who 
are attorneys had a special interest in 
the passage of H.R. 5347, were unfair 
and such statements were made without 
justification. Those who spoke irrever- 
ently of their colleagues, perhaps do not 
know that most lawyers never have 
the privilege of litigating or have pro- 
ceedings before the Supreme Court. I 
have been a practicing attorney for 35 
years and except for the occasion on 
which I was admitted to practice before 
that High Tribunal, I never had and do 
not now have any business before the 
Court. 

As a new Member I prepared myself 
for the discharge of my duties and re- 
sponsibilities by reading the rules of the 
House and Cannon’s Procedure, includ- 
ing the rules relating to relevency in de- 
bate. Today the rules were honored 
in the breach. Speaker Henderson on 
February 1, 1900, said: 

Precedents should be followed where 
possible. 


I suggest to my colleagues not to look 
to this debate for precedents, on how 
to conduct ourselves toward the other 
two branches of the Government, and 
toward our fellow Members of the 
House. 

Those on the outside who oversimplify 
and pervert the decisions of the Court 
do so for a purpose—a purpose which is 
not in the best interests of our society. 
Those who cry out against the Court as 
being “soft on communism” or “for tak- 
ing God out of the schools” or for pro- 
tecting civil and human rights, have in 
most cases failed to read the decisions or 
tried to understand their full signifi- 
cance. 

I urge my colleagues to serve our de- 
mocracy by suggesting to their constitu- 
ents that a visit to the Supreme Court 
when in session will be both beneficial 
and a rewarding experience. Many at- 
torneys across the country may be inter- 
ested in and should be informed of the 
procedures for admission to the Supreme 
Court. By so doing Members of Con- 
gress will be rendering a great service to 
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the people who want to learn more and 
more about our democracy. 

I congratulate and commend the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, the gentleman from New 
York, for his untiring efforts in behalf of 
justice. I regret that the majority of 
the House did not vote favorably on H.R. 
5347 but to him I say, may the Almighty 
bless you with many years of good health 
so that you may carry on with your mis- 
sion, that of the strengthening of our 
democracy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 5 of title 28, United States Code, relat- 
ing to the salaries of the Chief Justice of 
the United States and of the Associate Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is amended by striking out “$40,000” 
and substituting therefor “$43,000”, and by 
striking out “$39,500” and substituting 
therefor “$42,500”. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Ma- 
THIAS], one of the strong supporters of 
the bill, since I have not heard anyone 
else mention it, on what grounds can you 
possibly justify a $3,000 per year pay 
increase coming as it does within less 
than a year of a pay increase of $4,500 
per year for each member of the Supreme 
Court? How do you justify two pay in- 
creases in less than 1 year? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I would say to the 
distinguished gentleman who, of course, 
follows very carefully the appropriations 
made by the House, that we are doing 
here what we attempted to do last year 
in giving to the Justices of the Supreme 
Court precisely the same increase that 
we gave to ourselves and to other Fed- 
eral officials—another $7,500 additional. 

This was cut down in the other body. 
We are merely trying to make up the cut 
which was made in the other body. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man another question. Why did you not 
wage this kind of a fight when the con- 
ference report came to the House last 
year? You knew and everyone in this 
Chamber knew that the other body had 
amended that bill to give members of the 
Court an increase of $4,500, and that had 
been accepted in conference. Why did 
you not make your fight last year, if it 
was so important? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I might just say to 
the gentleman that I did not have the 
privilege of being a member of that 
conference committee. 

Mr. GROSS. It was not necessary to 
be a member of the conference commit- 
tee. The floor of the House was avail- 
able to you to make the fight last year, 
but neither you nor any of the other 
proponents, so far as I know, made any 
fight whatever when the conference re- 
port came back here for approval. 

You cannot justify this pay increase 
here today on the basis of the cost of 
living. You cannot justify it on any 
other grounds, so far as I know. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I should like to ask 
the gentleman: If the Supreme Court 
wants to take unto itself legislative pow- 
ers, why should the Justices not be paid 
as much as legislators? 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with the gentle- 
man, and point out that without this 
increase members of the Supreme Court 
will be paid far above Members of 
Congress. 

I should like to ask the gentleman 
from Maryland another question, and let 
the record show I still have had no valid 
answer as to why you are here today try- 
ing to get another increase for the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court. 

When do the Supreme Court Justices 
go on vacation each year and how long 
are their vacations? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I would say to the 
gentleman that the Court schedule is a 
published schedule. It is published and 
one can look at it in the papers every 
day to find out when the Court is sitting 
and is not sitting. The information is 
available as to the day and to the hour 
when Court is held. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it not the fact that 
they leave Washington in June or per- 
haps July and come back in September 
or October? Is that not the way it op- 
erates? Is there anyone who can tell 
me how long a vacation the Supreme 
Court takes every year? 

Mr. MATHIAS. As a matter of fact, 
I believe it may be that the Justices take 
some time off. I hope they do. 

Mr. GROSS, Who else gets that kind 
of a vacation in government? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Does the gentleman 
want me to answer, or does the gentle- 
man not want me to do so? 

Mr. GROSS. Who else gets that kind 
of a vacation? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I happen to know, 
from personal experience, that when the 
Justices are on vacation they are also 
engaged in duty. They are discharging 
Court functions, though they are outside 
the city of Washington. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the Chief Justice, 
when he is over in Paris or on the 
Riviera, transacting business for the Su- 
preme Court of the United States? Is 
that what the gentleman is trying to 
tell me? 

Is Justice Douglas, when he is climbing 
a mountain, as he was a few weeks ago, 
when the Court was supposed to be in 
session, transacting the business of this 
country’s Supreme Court? 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Utah. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Whatever the 
length of their vacation is, it is not long 
enough. 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no justification 
for this proposed pay increase on the 
basis of cost of living or any other basis. 
The Judiciary Committee, if it was doing 
its homework properly, should be here 
with a bill to provide that Justices of the 
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Supreme Court contribute as do Mem- 
bers of Congress and other Federal em- 
ployees to the retirement system. It is 
an unconscionable situation that permits 
them to retire and draw their full sal- 
aries of $40,000 and $39,500 per year 
without having contributed a single 
penny to a retirement fund. Add to this 
the fact that they hold appointments for 
life; they can only be removed for cause. 

For these and other reasons, to now 
give them a $3,000 increase each on top 
of the $4,500 increase of only a few 
months ago, is unthinkable. This bill 
ought never to have been brought to the 
floor of the House and it ought to be 
promptly tossed in the discard. 

Mr, UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, as I recall, for the en- 
lightenment of the gentleman from Iowa, 
the Members of this House recessed on 
about the 6th of October last year. I did 
not consider those 90 days or whatever 
they were as a vacation. I did not con- 
sider the month or two or three that we 
had a couple of years ago in the off year 
a vacation. 

Salaries of most public officials con- 
tinue when they have a vacation. 

As the gentleman from Maryland 
pointed out, the Court has important 
duties. The only things that cease dur- 
ing the summer recess are the hearings 
and the actual handing down of deci- 
sions. The work of the Justices does 
not cease. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. These Justices of the 
Supreme Court have lifetime tenure. 

Mr. UDALL. They do, indeed. 

Mr. GROSS. They were not called 
upon to campaign for reappointment. 
They can take a vacation, and they do. 

Mr. UDALL. They do not have to 
campaign. 

Mr. GROSS. They can only be re- 
moved for cause. 

Mr. UDALL. I suspect they would be 
in some trouble if they had to campaign 
in some parts of this country. 

Mr, JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a brief observa- 
tion? 

Mr. UDALL. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. I recall last summer 
the Chief Justice was working on the 
Warren Commission report. 

Mr. UDALL, I thank the gentleman 
for that comment. 

I simply wanted to say that this is not 
only St. Patrick’s Day, but it occurs to 
me it is “Kick the Supreme Court in the 
Pants Day” as well. We have had a field 
day here and have had a nice time. I 
hope everyone feels better getting it out 
of their system. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. Yes. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Of course, we all re- 
spect both the motives and the judgment 
of every Member of the House, but it 
seems to me that in trying the Supreme 
Court Justices here on a measure of this 
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kind we might be trying ourselves if we 
do not act judiciously on this bill. 

Mr. UDALL. Right. I thank the 
gentleman and I agree with him on it. 

This Court we have is composed of 
nine men, and they are the only people 
affected by this bill. This group of nine 
men consists of appointees of President 
Roosevelt, appointees of President Tru- 
man, appointees of President Eisen- 
hower, and two appointees of President 
Kennedy. ‘These men were appointed by 
Presidents, four different Presidents, 
and while I do not support all of their 
decisions, still I think that the Court 
as an institution ought to deserve the 
respect of Congress. I think the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] put 
it rather well. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CoLLIER] that 
I respect the motives of those who hon- 
estly think the pay scales are too high. 

There are many of my friends here 
who felt the Supreme Court pay scale 
was too high. I think there are others 
who may have been motivated in the 
other body last year when they cut this 
down and some in this body perhaps by 
a feeling that the Supreme Court deci- 
sions were not correct. However, I ask 
is not the question here really what is a 
Supreme Court judge worth if he is 
qualified to be on that Court? That is 
the test. Any man here can think of 
someone he would like to see on the Su- 
preme Court and those who may consider 
voting against this bill because you are 
opposed to some decision of the court 
might well ask yourselves the question, 
would you vote for this pay scale pro- 
vided in this bill if the kind of person 
with the kind of qualifications that you 
think they ought to have were on the 
Supreme Court? I think if you will ask 
yourselves this question in good con- 
science, that there will be a large major- 
ity of this House who will support the 
legislation. I certainly shall. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with in- 
terest when the chairman of the distin- 
guished Committee on the Judiciary was 
making his talk here, reminding us of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes; and I can under- 
stand why he reached back into history 
to try to bring us to that great apprecia- 
tion and respect for the Supreme Court 
we should have. I used to have profound 
respect for the Supreme Court, but I am 
sad to say that I do not any more. The 
reason I do not is because I do not think 
that Court is performing the duties 
which the Constitution set forth they 
should perform. I am not a lawyer and 
I do not have to butter up the Supreme 
Court. I am here to represent the peo- 
ple of the 10th Congressional District of 
Missouri. I doubt if there are very many 
people there who not only do not approve 
of what the Supreme Court has done but 
are not impressed with the caliber of 
some of the members who are on that 
Court, and are opposed to increasing 
their salary. For that reason I intend 
to vote against this bill. I think that 
this House had an opportunity to act last 
year. The question was asked why did 
not somebody try to get the conference 
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report of last year turned down when 
it was brought back to the House. I 
think you realized that you did not have 
a very good case. I have not heard 
many people here today defending the 
present Supreme Court. Why? Be- 
cause the Supreme Court has gone be- 
yond its duties. They have attempted 
to, and have successfully in some in- 
stances, taken over the legislative duties 
of this Congress, and I think that one 
way we have of expressing ourselves on 
this matter here today on this bill. 

I was disappointed that some of the 
people here who told me they were going 
to vote against the bill did not vote 
against the rule. That is where we 
should have stopped this thing right in 
its tracks. 

I do not know why the great Judiciary 
Committee does not take some action to 
try to get the Supreme Court back in 
line, why we cannot have them act as a 
judicial body instead of a legislative body. 
Someone may say that I am emotional 
about this. I am very emotional about 
it. I want to see the Supreme Court get 
back to the time when we had those dis- 
tinguished jurists whom the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary mentioned a minute ago when he 
was making his speech. I thought then 
that maybe he was going to try to make 
this bill retroactive, to give the heirs of 
former members of the Supreme Court 
the benefit of these increases. Have we 
not done enough for the Supreme Court? 
3 not feel sorry for any of these men 
a $ 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
IcHoRD] pointed out that the total judi- 
cial experience of all of the members of 
the Court was approximately 14 years or 
less and half of that by one man. 

I know that lawyers at times get very 
frustrated when they read the decisions 
of former Supreme Courts and then find 
that those decisions have been over- 
turned. We do not know what the law of 
the land is. We wait for the Supreme 
Court to legislate to tell us what they 
think it should be. 

I do not have to try to “butter up” 
somebody or get in the good graces of the 
Court. I am here to represent the peo- 
ple of the 10th Congressional District of 
Missouri. I intend to vote the way I feel 
they want me to vote. That is the way 
I am going to vote here today. I am 
going to vote against this bill, and I hope 
the other Members who feel that way 
will vote this bill down, as it should be. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 9: 

“Sec. 2. The increases in compensation 
made by this Act shall become effective on 
the first day of the first pay period which be- 
gins on or after January 1, 1965.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Dent, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 5374) relating to the salaries of 
the Chief Justice of the United States 
and of the Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, pur- 
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suant to House Resolution 276, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Th SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken and the 
Speaker announced that the “ayes” had 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 178, nays 202, not voting 53, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 39] 
YEAS—178 

Adams Grabowski Nedzi 
Addabbo Green, Oreg Nix 
Albert Green, Pa. O'Brien 
Anderson, Grider O Hara, II. 

Tenn. Griffin O'Hara, Mich. 
Annunzio Griffiths Olsen, Mont. 
Ashley Hagen, Calif. Ottinger 
Aspinall Halpern Patten 
Bates amilton Pepper 
Bell Perkins 
Bingham Hansen, Wash. Pickle 
Blatnik Hathaway Pike 
Boggs Hawkins Pool 
Bolling Hechler Price 
Brademas Helstoski 
Brooks Holifield Reid, N.Y. 
Burke Howard Resnick 
Burton, Calif. Huot Reuss 
Byrne, Pa. Irwin Rhodes, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. Jacobs Rivers, Alaska 
Cahill arman Rodino 
Cameron Joelson Rogers, Colo 
Celler Johnson, Calif. Rooney, N.Y 
Clevenger Johnson, Okla. Rosenthal 
Cohelan n Rostenkowski 
Conyers Kastenmeier Ro 
Corman ee R. 
Culver Keogh St. Onge 
Curtis King, Calif Scheuer 
Daddario King, Utah Schmidhauser 
Daniels Krebs Senner 
Dawson Leggett Sickles 
Delaney Lindsay Sisk 
Dent Long, Md. Slack 
Denton Love Smith, N.Y. 
Diggs Mei Stafford 
Dow McClory Stalbaum 
Duncan, Oreg. McCulloch Stratton 
Dwyer McDowell Tenzer 
Dyal McFall Thomas 
Edmondson McGrath Thompson, N.J. 
Edwards, Calif. McVicker Thompson, Tex. 
Erlenborn Machen Todd 
Evans, Colo Mackie Trimble 
Farbstein Madden Tunney 
Farnsley Mailliard Tupper 
Farnum Mathias Udall 
Fascell Matsunaga 
Foley Meeds Van Deerlin 
Ford, Gerald R. Miller Vanik 
Ford, Minish Vigorito 

Wi D. Mink Vivian 
Fraser Monagan Walker, N. Mex. 
Frelinghuysen Moorhead Weltner 
Gallagher Morgan White, Idaho 
Giaimo Morse Wolff 
Gibbons Mosher Wyatt 
Gilbert Moss Yates 
Gilligan Multer Young 
Gonzalez Murphy, II. Zablocki 

NAYS—202 

Abbitt Andrews, Andrews, 
Abernethy George W. N. Dak. 
Adair Andrews, Arends 
Anderson, II. Glenn 
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Ashmore Gathin O’Konski 
Baldwin Gettys Olson, Minn 
Bandstra Goodell O'Neal, Ga. 
Baring Gray Passman 
Battin Greigg Patman 
Beckworth Gross Pelly 
Belcher Grover Pirnie 
Bennett Gubser Poage 
Berry Gurney Poft 
Betts Haley Quie 
Bolton Halleck Quillen 
Bow Hansen, Idaho Randall 
Bray Hansen, Iowa Redlin 
Brock Hardy Reid, III 
Brown, Ohio Harris Reifel 
Broyhill, N.C. Harsha Reinecke 
Broyhill, Va, Harvey, Ind. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Buchanan Harvey, Mich. Roberts 
Burleson Hays Robison 
Burton, Utah Hébert Rogers, Fla. 
Cabell Henderson Rogers, Tex. 
Callan Hicks Roudebush 
Callaway Horton Rumsfeld 
Casey Hosmer Satterfield 
Chamberlain Hull Saylor 
Chi Hungate Schisler 
Clancy Hutchinson Schneebeli 
ark Ichord Schweiker 
Clausen, Jennings Scott 
Don H. Johnson, Pa. Secrest 
Clawson,Del Jonas Selden 
Cleveland Jones, Ala Shipley 
Collier Jones, Mo Shriver 
Colmer K Skubitz 
Conable Keith Smith, Calif. 
Cooley King, N.Y Smith, Iowa 
Corbett Kornegay Smith, Va. 
Cramer Kunkel Springer 
Cunningham Laird Staggers 
Curtin Landrum Stanton 
e Langen Steed 
Davis, Ga. Latta Stubblefield 
Davis, Wis. Lennon Sullivan 
de la Garza Lipscomb Talcott 
Derwinski Long, La. Taylor 
Devine McEwen Teague, Calif. 
Dickinson McMillan Teague, Tex 
Dingell MacGregor Thompson, La. 
Dole Mackay Thomson, Wis. 
Dowdy Mahon Tuck 
Downing Marsh Tuten 
Dulski Martin, Ala. Utt 
Duncan, Tenn. Martin, Nebr. Waggonner 
Ellsworth Matthews Walker, Miss. 
Michel Watkins 
Evins, Tenn Mills Watts 
Feighan Minshall Whalley 
Findley Moeller White, Tex 
Moore Whitener 
Fisher Morris Wiliams 
Flynt Morrison Wilson, Bob 
Fountain Murphy, N.Y. Wilson, 
Fulton, Pa. Murray Charles H. 
Fulton, Tenn. Natcher Wydler 
Fuqua elsen Younger 
NOT VOTING—53 
Ayres Garmatz Pucinski 
Barrett Hagan, Ga. Purcell 
Boland Hall Rivers, S.C. 
Bonner Hanley Ronan 
Broomfield Herlong Roncalio 
Brown, Calif. Holland Rooney, Pa. 
Carey Kelly Roosevelt 
Carter Kirwan Roybal 
Cederberg Kluczynski St Germain 
Conte McDade Sikes 
Craley Macdonald Stephens 
Donohue Martin, Mass. Sweeney 
rn May Toll 
Edwards, Ala. Mize Whitten 
Fallon Morton Widnall 
Flood O'Neill, Mass. Willis 
Fogarty Philbin Wright 
Friedel Powell 
So the bill was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Rivers of South 
Carolina against. 

Mr. Pucinski for, 
against. 

Mr. Fogarty for, with Mr. Stephens against. 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Dorn . 
Mr. Conte for, with Mr. Hagan of Georgia 
against. 

Mr. Widnall for, with Mr. Bonner against. 

Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Hall against. 


with Mr. Whitten 
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Mr. Barrett for, with Mr. Broomfield 
against. 
Mr. St Germain for, with Mr, Sikes against. 
Mr. Fallon for, with Mr. Mize against. 
Mr. Friedel for, with Mrs. May against. 
Mr. Flood for, with Mr. Edwards of Ala- 
bama against. 
Mr. Macdonald for, 
against. 
Mr. Morton for, with Mr. McDade against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Wright with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Roybal. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr, 
Ronan. 

Mr. Hanley with Mr. Carey. 

Mr. Toll with Mrs. Kelly. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Craley. 

Mr. Boland with Mr, Powell. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Sweeney. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Purcell. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 


with Mr. Herlong 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp on the bill 
just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


MARINE EXPLORATION AND DE- 
VELOPMENT OF CONTINENTAL 
SHELF 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 5884) to provide a program 
for the marine exploration and develop- 
ment of resources of the Continental 
Shelf and that the bill be re-referred to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection, 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
WEEK 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on the Judiciary be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the resolution (S.J. Res. 47) to authorize 
the President to designate the week of 
May 2 through May 8, 1965, as Pro- 
fessional Photography Week,” and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Whereas professional photography is vital 
to the economy and welfare of our Nation, 
touching upon every aspect of this country’s 
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economic, scientific, industrial, and family 
life; and 

Whereas one hundred and fifty thousand 
men and women are engaged in the practice 
of professional photography; and 

Whereas a billion-dollar industry is gen- 
erated and supported by the activities of the 
professional photographer; and 

Whereas the work of the professional pho- 
tographer is used by industry in product 
design, research, manufacture, the promo- 
tion of safety, training, purchasing, and 
sales; and 

Whereas professional photography com- 
municates and educates and illustrates in 
advertising, in our courts, on our farms; and 

Whereas in our reach toward outer space, 
in our search of the oceans’ depth, and in 
research in our hospitals and laboratories 
throughout the land the professional pho- 
tographer serves the cause of science; and 

Whereas the professional photographer 
records history for our edification today and 
the benefit of our posterity; and 

Whereas professional photography as an 
art form has enriched the cultural life of 
America; and 

Whereas professional photography con- 
tinues in its traditional role of remembrance 
and recording those we love: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That as a tribute to 
the professional photographer and his many 
works and in recognition of the importance 
of professional photography in our life today 
and in America's future, the President is 
authorized to issue a proclamation designat- 
ing the week beginning May 2 through May 
8, 1965, as Professional Photography Week, 
and calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe such week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, members 
who are interested should consider sign- 
ing one or both of the petitions on the 
Clerk’s desk that are intended to bring 
up for consideration on the floor of the 
House under the discharge rule the ques- 
tion of repealing certain excise taxes. 

January 4, when Congress met, I in- 
troduced H.R. 7 to repeal the retailer’s 
excise taxes on toilet preparations, 
jewelry and related items, ladies hand- 
bags, luggage and the like, and furs and 
fur-trimmed coats. 

Thirty legislative days after the bill 
was introduced, I placed petition No. 2 on 
the Clerk’s desk, to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means from further 
consideration when the petition is signed 
by 218 Members, which of course would 
bring it up before the House under the 
discharge rule. 

When -petition No. 2 for discharge was 
filed, I also filed a rule which went before 
the Rules Committtee. At the end of 
7 legislative days, a discharge peti- 
tion was filed, petition No. 4, to discharge 
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the Committee on Rules when 218 Mem- 
bers have signed the petition. The rule 
will permit the bill to be taken up and 
voted on, up or down, without amend- 
ments, as tax bills are usually handled, 
except one motion to recommit, 

A search of the records discloses that 
since this Congress met, 103 bills in- 
volving repeal of certain excise taxes 
have been introduced by 103 Members of 
the House, 58 Democrats and 45 Re- 
publicans, 

SMALL BUSINESS 


Small business concerns over the Na- 
tion are especially interested in getting 
the provisions of H.R. 7 adopted. It is 
believed that these particular excise 
taxes should be repealed without further 
delay since they are the most trouble- 
some and cause the greatest injustices 
among the excise taxes. 

The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, representing 40,000 independ- 
ent small businessmen throughout the 
Nation, in its bulletin of January 6, 1965, 
issued by Willard B. Simmons, executive 
secretary, stated: 

A bill to repeal the Federal excise tax on 
cosmetics, toiletries, leather goods, etc. has 
been introduced in the House of the Con- 
gress by Representative WRIGHT PATMAN of 
Texas. The measure is expected to be en- 
acted since President Johnson favors the 
legislation and he has so declared himself in 
a public statement. Nevertheless it is neces- 
sary for the retailers of the country to join 
in an aggressive campaign to expedite the 
Passage of the bill. The measure is identi- 
fied as H.R. 7. 

The repeal of the retail excise tax is long 
overdue. It was enacted to provide addi- 
tional revenue for the expenses of war and 
the original levy was 20 percent. It was 
reduced to 10 percent through the efforts 
for the most part of the NARD. 

The reduction in the amount of the levy 
has not changed the nuisance and liability 
that the retailers of the covered products 
have to endure. Merchants in general have 
continually leveled words of anger in de- 
nunciation of the Federal excise tax levy. 
For a long time they had to endure the re- 
sentment of customers from whom the excise 
tax levy was collected. Cosmetics in par- 
ticular are necessaries to women and to 
classify them as luxuries is unfair. It never 
could be defended as a legitimate levy except 
for revenue in the period of a war. 


The National Association of Retail 
Druggists has advocated the repeal of 
these taxes for a number of years, and 
now the association will naturally make 
a special effort to get Members of the 
House to do what is necessary to get the 
repeal enacted into law as quickly as 
possible. 

In addition to the druggists, there are 
many other small business organizations 
interested in repeal of these particular 
excise taxes, who will also make a special 
effort to get consideration from Congress 
as soon as possible. 

Any Member of the House who is in- 
terested should either consider signing 
petition No. 2 or petition No. 4, or both. 
Possibly we should give consideration to 
making a special effort to get petition No. 
4 signed by 218 Members and get it up 
as quickly as possible, and give the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means further time 
to consider repealing other excise taxes. 
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HOW MEMBERS SIGN PETITION 


As each Member of the House knows, 
in order to sign a discharge petition, it 
is necessary that the Member make a 
request at the Clerk’s desk when the 
House is in session and ask for the peti- 
tion for the purpose of signing it. This, 
of course, can only be done while the 
House is in session. That is the reason 
it is so difficult to get a petition signed. 
If a petition could be carried around to 
the Members, it would be a much easier 
matter, but this cannot be done. It must 
be signed while the House is in session. 
That creates quite a deterrent, and this 
difficulty should be brought to the Mem- 
ber’s attention. 

WHEN DISCHARGE PETITION TAKEN UP 


Discharge petition day is on the sec- 
ond and fourth Mondays of every month 
that Congress is in session. In order for 
a petition to be considered on discharge 
calendar day, it must be on file 7 legis- 
lative days preceding. That means if we 
are to get the bill up on April 26—a dis- 
charge committee calendar day—we 
must complete the 218 signatures by 
April 8, which would permit it to go into 
the Recor that night. That would allow 
for 7 legislative days that the House 
could be in session preceding April 26 
and would assure the bill coming up on 
April 26. 

So the challenge is to women who feel 

against, small business- 
men, and others who are particularly 
concerned about this proposal, to try to 
persuade 218 Members of the House to 
sign discharge petition No. 4—or peti- 
tion No. 2—before the House adjourns 
for the day on April 8. 

ELIMINATION OF FEDERAL EXCISE TAXES ON 
CERTAIN ITEMS 

The present ad valorem tax rate on 
these items in H.R, 7 is 10 percent. These 
items have been subjected to a discrimi- 
natory so-called luxury tax for over 20 
years, first imposed in 1943 as an emer- 
gency measure to quickly raise additional 
wartime revenue. After the war ended 
the tax was retained as an anti-infla- 
tionary measure against tremendous 
pent-up consumer purchasing power. 
All during this time and up until 1954 the 
items in my bill were taxed at a stiff 20 
percent, Mr. Speaker. Finally, in 1954, 
Congress in its wisdom reduced the ad 
valorem rate on these items to 10 percent. 
But even 10 percent is unreasonably high 
and constitutes in truth not a tax but an 
actual penalty. It is time that the Con- 
gress again gave this matter its careful 
attention after the passage of nearly 11 
years. Mr. Speaker, my bill proposes 
that the Federal excise tax on these items 
be abolished entirely. I sincerely believe 
that the reasons are persuasive for im- 
mediate elimination of this annoying and 
onerous burden, and I am happy to note 
that the administration strongly sup- 
ports my position. 

Removal of these Federal taxes will 
relieve the Nation’s consumers of a bur- 
den of approximately $550 million a year. 
This will give needed stimulation im- 
mediately to consumer purchasing power 
and will thus contribute to business ac- 
tivity and employment. Our strongest 
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antipoverty remedy is a prosperous 
economy. 

However, many authoritative sources, 
both in and outside Government, are 
seriously concerned whether our present 
high level of economic activity will con- 
tinue throughout 1965. Unless we can 
maintain this level, our overall prosperity 
will be in jeopardy and unemployment, 
already too high, will no doubt zoom as 
recession sets in. 

So the reasons for first having such a 
tax no longer exist. The Nation is not 
in a military emergency as we were in 
1943, nor do we any longer have a valid 
reason to discourage the purchase of 
the items listed in my bill. Our present 
economic expansion which has continued 
for more than 4 whole years has been 
remarkably free of inflationary tenden- 
cies. Therefore, since there are no genu- 
ine justifications of these taxes, it is ob- 
vious then that they constitute unfair 
discrimination of the worse sort and 
Congress should wake up to this fact. 

In summary, and as has been repeated 
before, removal of these taxes on these 
items, many of which are not and never 
were “luxuries”, but are necessities, will 
stimulate business and employment, not 
only in those industries directly affected, 
but also in other industries, since con- 
Sumers will pay less for many of these 
items and have more money left over for 
purchases of other items. Some of these 
taxes enter directly into business costs 
and a reduction of such costs is desirable. 
Furthermore, this reform would provide 
a more equitable tax system by removing 
those unjustifiable and discriminatory 
high tax rates. 

So I hope that the Members when they 
consider this bill will agree that these 
nuisance taxes ought to be repealed and 
thus give the economy a boost at a time 
when it is most needed. 


FREEDOM MARATHON 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, last evening 
at the entrance of the White House a 
symbolic freedom torch was handed to 
President Johnson’s assistant, Clifford 
Alexander, by a group of young runners 
who had carried the unlighted torch in 
relays from the George Washington 
Bridge in New York City to Washington. 
It was a thrilling sight to see the comple- 
tion of this freedom marathon at about 
6:15 p.m, on March 16. It had started on 
Sunday, March 14 at about 9:45 p.m. 
Eighteen runners—dedicated young men 
and women—traversed the 230 miles 
along Route 1 through rain and snow, 
darkness and daylight, to demonstrate 
the depth of the outrage of the youth of 
New York about the tragic events in 
Selma. The runners were joined in 
Baltimore by a courageous young woman 
student from Morgan State College. 

The freedom marathon was sponsored 
by the Adult Volunteer Service Corps 
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and executed by the Youth Leadership 
Corps. Both of these volunteer corps are 
under the direction of the Volunteer 
Services Department of the Associated 
Community Teams, a project dedicated to 
improving the Harlem community which 
was initiated under the President’s Com- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime. 

The following 18 runners participated 
in the run from the George Washington 
Bridge to the White House: Joseph 
Batchelor, Carol Cruthers, Bruce Dancis, 
Jerrome Duncan, James Hardy, Ronald 
Harris, Dwight Loines, Paul McCall, 
Gerald Mitchum, Grady Parker, Trip- 
plett Perry, Alvin Powers, Jr., Gloria 
Schrouder, Don Shepherd, Anthony 
Spencer, Patricia Stitt, Leonard Sullivan, 
and Vivian Waller. 

The runners were accompanied by 
Carl Johnson, associate director of ACT; 
Miss Gwendolyn Jones, director, volun- 
teer services department; Miss Ethel 
George, chairman, Adult Volunteer 
Service Corps; Carole Aldridge, Gladys 
Harrington, Georgia L. McMurray, Art 
Edwards, and Bill Smith. 

The unlighted torch represented the 
snuffing out of freedom and liberty in 
Alabama. When Anthony Spencer, in 
presenting the freedom torch to the 
President’s assistant, urged that Presi- 
dent Johnson light it and keep the flame 
of freedom and liberty burning, he spoke 
for all Americans. I want to commend 
the Youth Leadership Corps under the 
presidency of James Hardy and all those 
who were involved for their initiative 
and determination. 

At this time of national outrage over 
the denial of human rights it is heart- 
ening to witness the bonds which tie the 
citizens of New York to the courageous 
people of Selma whose rights are so 
flagrantly trampled. The commitment 
shown by the freedom runners deserves 
the respect and admiration of all Amer- 
icans. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
the Recorp the statement addressed to 
the President of the United States which 
was presented by Miss Ethel M. George, 
chairman, Adult Volunteer Service 
Corps: 

Text OF STATEMENT PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT, Marcu 16, 1965 

Mr. President, we present this unlit free- 
dom torch in protest to the atrocities which 
have been perpetrated on the citizens in 
Selma, Ala., and also in a demonstration of 
massive unity and support with Negroes 
throughout the South in their struggle to 
exercise one of their basic and paramount 
civil rights—the right to register and vote. 
We, the Adult Volunteer Service Corps of the 
Associated Community Teams, along with 
many supporters of our young freedom run- 
ners, started this historic relay marathon 
from the George W Bridge with an 
unlit torch. At the other end of this island 
of intrigue, New York City, there stands a 
lady with a welcoming torch of hope and lib- 
erty for millions who have come from foreign 
shores seeking human fulfillment. 

The invitation sent out by this lady reads 
as follows: 


“Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame 


With conquering limb astride from land to 
land; 
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Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates 

Shall stand a mighty woman with a torch, 
whose 

Flame is the imprisoned lightning, 

And her name, Mother of Exiles. 

From her beacon hand glows world-wide 
welcome; 

Her mild eyes command the air-bridged 
harbor 

That twin cities frame. 

‘Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!’ 
cries she, with silent lips. 

‘Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door!’” 


Sir, when we started out on this long and 
dark marathon, we, the Negroes in this coun- 
try did not have a lighted torch. Whatever 
flicker of liberty the Negro has had in this 
country has been extinguished by the assas- 
sins of the many soldiers for freedom such 
as Medgar Evers, Mack Parker, John F. Ken- 
nedy, and our most recent, the Reverend J. 
Reeb. Whatever ray of light the Negro might 
have had has been put out by the flagrant 
disobedience of human laws by elected offi- 
cials who choose to be elected by a selected 
group of thelr constituency. Second, we 
come in support of the legislative proposals 
which you presented to the joint session of 
Congress last evening. We, too, believe that 
our Federal Government must now take 
measures to insure that every citizen is 
allowed to exercise his basic constitutional 
right to vote. 

We, therefore, appeal to you, Mr. President, 
as our highest Executive of this Nation and 
the pace setter of the free world, to use your 
influence of your office so that, indeed, the 
dream will become a fact “We shall over- 
come.” 

ETHEL M. GEORGE, 

Chairman, Adult Volunteer Service Corps. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS IN THE 
MARK TWAIN REGION OF MIS- 
SOURI 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of this body to 
the industrial progress being made in the 
Mark Twain region of Missouri, thanks 
to the cooperative efforts of the Hannibal, 
Mo., business community, the Missouri 
State government, and the industrial 
concern involved—the American Cyana- 
mid agricultural division of Princeton, 
N.J. 

Business, government, and community 
leaders joined with officials of American 
Cyanamid Co., on March 12, in cere- 
monies marking the start of construc- 
tion at the Marion County site of a major 
nitrogen products complex scheduled to 
be operational in the spring of 1966. 

Gov. Warren E. Hearnes played a ma- 
jor role in extending the State’s official 
welcome to the Hannibal area’s newest 
industry. He offered Cyanamid officials 
the “full measure of Missouri hospitality” 
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and noted “it is significant and satisfying 
that one of the Nation’s major industries 
has chosen to take advantage of Mis- 
souri’s excellent industrial facilities.” 

Clifford D. Siverd, general manager of 
Cyanamid’s agricultural division at 
Princeton, N.J., described the plant as 
the company’s largest venture in Mis- 
souri and that it held “the greatest po- 
tential for growth.” He said the unit 
would be one of the largest of its kind 
serving the Midwest and would become 
the focal point for “our agricultural mar- 
keting activities geared to serve the 
growing needs of the Midwest heartland.” 

The Hannibal plant was announced by 
Cyanamid in November as part of a $60 
million program to expand the company’s 
manufacturing capacity for agricultural 
and industrial chemicals, 

The plant will have storage for 25,000 
tons of ammonia, barged upriver from 
Cyanamid’s Fortier plant near New Or- 
leans, and will produce 133,000 tons of 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer annually. 
It is scheduled to be in operation in the 
spring of 1966. 

Citing the future growth potential, 
Siverd noted Cyanamid’s history as a 
pioneer in agriculture. “The company 
was established in 1907 to manufacture 
the first commercially practical synthetic 
nitrogen fertilizer,” he said, and our 
growth has kept pace with progress. To- 
day, the company’s agricultural division 
is one of the world’s largest suppliers of 
agricultural chemicals.” 


MRS. ARABELLA DENNISTON 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Mrs. Arabella Denniston, my assistant 
since 1963, died last Friday. She was a 
warm-hearted and lively person, never 
too busy to hear people’s problems and 
to give what help was needed. In the 
2 years she served with me since retiring 
as administrative secretary to the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women, Mrs. 
Denniston assisted hundreds of workers 
in winning jobs with Government and 
private industry. Her many friends in 
the Baltimore area and in our Capital 
mourn her. Her associates on my staff 
mourn her. I mourn her. Since Mrs. 
Denniston died in the service of the 
House of Representatives, it is fitting that 
her obituary, and the memorial of her 
church, be published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 14, 
1965] 
ARABELLA DENNIsTON, 61, AID TO 
CONGRESSMAN 

Arabella L. Denniston, 61, staff aid to 
Representative CLARENCE D. Long, Democrat, 
of Maryland, died of cancer Friday in Provi- 
dence Hospital, where she had been con- 
fined since early January. She lived at 2505 
18th Street NW. 
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She was for many years administrative 
secretary of the National Council of Negro 
Women, serving as personal confidant to 
Mary McLeod Bethune, noted educator and 
founder of the organization, who died in 
1955. 

Born in Daytona Beach, Fla., Mrs. Dennis- 
ton was educated at the Daytona Educa- 
tional and Industrial Training School for 
Negro Girls, which later became Bethune- 
Cookman College. 

Before coming to Washington in 1935, she 
served as secretary to A. Philip Randolph, 
president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, AFL-CIO; Lester Granger, executive 
director of the National Urban League; and 
Frank Crosswaith of the Negro Labor Com- 
mittee in New York City. 

In 1936, when President Roosevelt named 
Mrs. Bethune Director of the National Youth 
Administration’s Division of Negro Affairs, 
Mrs. Denniston became Mrs. Bethune’s con- 
fidential secretary. 

Her duties kept her in close contact with 
the White House, Senators, Congressmen, 
and top Government officials, including 
Lyndon B. Johnson, then director of the 
NYA in Texas. 

In 1963, Representative Lone appointed 
Mrs. Denniston to be his personal staff liaison 
for human relations problems in Federal 
agencies. 

During her illness, Mrs. Denniston received 
get-well messages from Mrs. Lyndon B. John- 
son, Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY, Mary- 
land Gov. J. Millard Tawes, House Speaker 
Joun McCormack, and Maryland Senators 
JosePH D. Typincs and DANIEL BREWSTER. 

Mrs. Denniston was a member of Plymouth 
Congregational Church and editor of the 
church newspaper, the Plymouth Prompter. 

She was a life member of the National 
Council of Negro Women, and a founding 
member of the Metropolitan Women’s Demo- 
cratic Club. She belonged to the Washing- 
ton chapter of the Negro Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs. 

She leaves two sister, Addie M. Bomar, of 
New York, and Vernita H. Walker, of Boston. 

Contributions may be made to the Ara- 
bella L. Denniston memorial fund of Plym- 
outh Congregational Church, 5313 North 
Capitol Street. 


In MEMORIAM 


Mrs. Arabella Denniston, chairman of pub- 
licity committee, died on March 12, 1965, at 
Providence Hospital after an illness of 2 
months. 

Do not grudge Arabella her rest. She has 
at last become free, safe and immortal, and 
ranges joyous through the boundless heav- 
ens; she has left this low-lying region and 
has soared upward to that place which re- 
ceived in its happy bosom the souls set free 
from the chains of matter. 

Arabella has not lost the light of day, but 
has obtained a more enduring light. She 
has not left us but has gone on before. 

But we know Arabella Denniston as a smil- 
ing and sure person. Several years ago she 
slipped quietly into our midst. Almost im- 
mediately, the church program gleamed with 
a new brightness. She has moyed just as 
quietly and just as surely into the central 
focus of a host of church activities. The 
skill of her touch and the depth of her plan- 
ning have helped to entrench Plymouth 
Congregational Church in the highest levels 
of Christian endeavor. 

Many have joined her swift and energetic 
pace in motivating the countless projects in 
which she has been involved. There is the 
“pink tea,” a most successful venture, and 
the publicity committee in which her arts 
of persuasion mingled with a single minded 
drive, spurs on her sometime weary associ- 
ates to successfully chronicle the events of 
the church. 
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With deep devotion to her church, she 
inspires those around her to share some of 
the multiple duties. There is a certain assur- 
ance that with the investment of energy, 
time, dedication, replete with the absence of 
great skills and vaults of funds, that in some 
Way success can be achieved. And such it 
has been. Doubtless there is a reason for 
such an infectious determination to success. 

Certainly it is the clear sincerity which she 
brings to all she meets. Without affectation 
or pretense, there is a warmth of personality. 
The personality combines with a simple 
charm implemented by tremendous per- 
Suasive power. It is this inspirational force 
which brings to her side the minds and 
hands of the gifted and the not so gifted in 
her undertakings. 

Hers is a name which rolls off the tongue 
attended by love and affection. For she has 
toiled mightily in the vineyard for the op- 
pressed children of God. It is the under- 
standing heart which has itself endured the 
trial and knows and accepts the costs of de- 
liverance. 

We join in the tribute to Arabella for 
being the person she is; for conceiving the 
kind of job she has done and for those of us 
she has touched as she moves up life’s path- 
way. Her touch, no less than others to 
whom homage is due, has reached into the 
streets, the roadways, the homes great and 
small which nestle beside them, and into the 
hearts of those who look from the window 
to see the coming of the night. 


ONE OF THE GREAT ORATIONS OF 
THE AGES 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
the test of oratory is the sense of sin- 
cerity it imparts to the listeners. Spon- 
taneous applause, a universal arising to 
the feet and loud clapping of the hands, 
all without planning or prior intent, 
comes only when the words of the 
speaker, coined in the well of sincerity, 
match the unspoken sentiments in the 
hearts of the audience. 

President Johnson’s address to the 
Congress and the American people, was a 
great jury talk. 

By all the recognized standards of true 
oratory it was one of the great orations 
of the ages. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that Members of this body have 
always given strong support to the con- 
servation and development of this Na- 
tion’s soil and water resources. In my 
opinion this has been the foundation, the 
base, if you please, for the phenomenal 
growth and development of our country. 
A study of history reveals to us that no 
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nation has ever been able to develop in- 
dustry or provide its people with a high 
standard of living until it first had a de- 
pendable supply of food, fiber, water, and 
raw products from the land. 

It was 30 years ago this coming April 
that the Congress wisely passed Public 
Law 46, creating the Soil Conservation 
Service in the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. One year later it established the 
agricultural conservation program, At 
that time, dust storms, gullies, and sheet 
erosion were eating away at our topsoil 
at an alarming rate. Fifty million acres 
of our finest cropland had been rendered 
unfit for further crop use, and more was 
being ruined at the rate of 1 million 
acres per year. 

On February 26, 1937, the President of 
the United States wrote Governors of all 
States. He recommended that State gov- 
ernments promote this great program by 
passing enabling acts permitting land- 
owners to form soil conservation districts. 
The response by States to this national 
leadership was and has been phenomenal. 
Today there are nearly 3,000 operating 
soil conservation districts in the Nation— 
59 in Florida. 

Technical assistance from the Soil 
Conservation Service to landowners in 
soil conservation districts enables the dis- 
tricts to get conservation applied to the 
land. ACP cost sharing has helped fi- 
nance these installations but the greatest 
cost has been borne by landowners them- 
selves. 

The wisdom of the Congress in set- 
ting a national policy 30 years ago to con- 
serve our soil and water is being written 
across the face of our land. With the 
help of the technical men of the Soil 
Conservation Service we see gullied 
wastelands being converted to timber or 
to wildlife and recreation or to grass- 
land. 

Our soil and water conservation pro- 
gram has become the model for most of 
the free nations of the world. Every year 
now many countries send one or more 
people to the United States to study the 
methods and techniques of this country 
in our conservation program. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I learn that a 
proposal has been made that, if adopted, 
would seriously cripple the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and change a 30-year 
policy of the Congress, 

I refer to the proposal that Congress 
enact legislation to authorize a revolving 
fund through which soil conservation 
districts, farmers, ranchers, and other 
landowners would pay the Federal Gov- 
ernment up to 50 percent of the cost of 
technical assistance from the Soil Con- 
servation Service used in planning and 
applying soil and water conservation 
practices on the land. The proposal 
asks for a $20 million cutback in conser- 
vation technical assistance from Federal 
1 and would require farmers to pay 

I have been in touch with our soil con- 
servation district officials in Florida to get 
their opinion on the effects of this pro- 
posal, if adopted. Here is what they be- 
lieve: 

First. Of the approximately $360,000— 
Florida’s share of the revolving fund— 
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that would have to be collected from 
farmers and ranchers, the supervisors 
estimated that only about $9,000 would 
be collected next year. 

Second. District supervisors in some 
soil conservation districts will make a big 
effort to get financial assistance from 
county commissioners. 

Third. Without the money, the Soil 
Conservation Service would be forced to 
dismiss about 40 technicians. This is 
about 37 percent of the presently em- 
ployed men giving on-the-ground help 
on conservation planning and applica- 
tion of practices. 

Fourth. Such a loss of technical per- 
sonnel would result in an estimated 50 to 
60 percent less conservation practices ap- 
plied on the land each year. Further, it 
is estimated that without this technical 
help farmers and ranchers would spend 
$13 million less each year for seed, fer- 
tilizer, machinery and equipment, labor, 
and earth-moving contracts. Many 
small contractors and small business 
dealers would be adversely affected. 

A survey completed last fall showed 
that an additional 15 soil conservation 
technicians are urgently needed to staff 
adequately the districts so they could 
provide enough help in programs now 
underway. And in the small watershed 
program in Florida we have 18 applica- 
tions on the waiting list for planning— 
about a 4-year backlog. Also, we will 
have three watersheds ready for con- 
struction next year, and with proposed 
funds we cannot hope to start more than 
one. 

It is entirely inappropriate for us to 
provide aid for distressed groups in one 
area and deny it in another. We must 
not rob Peter to pay Paul. We must not 
reverse the national policy of support for 
the family farm and for farmers least 
able to pay for essential conservation 
work, 

Let us not be guilty of turning the 
clock back, but let us take a forward step 
instead. We need more, not less, techni- 
cal help. We need to continue the cur- 
rent level of ACP cost sharing. We can- 
not afford a slowdown in our efforts to 
reduce silting and pollution in streams, 
rivers, lakes, and harbors. We need this 
program to help develop more recre- 
ational and wildlife facilities on pri- 
vately owned land. And there is no pro- 
gram contributing more to the beauti- 
fication of the American countryside. 

There is also proposed a reduction 
from $220 to $120 million in funds used 
for cost sharing in the application of con- 
servation measures on privately owned 
lands. I vigorously oppose this reduc- 
tion, too. Conservation is everybody’s 
business and farmers should not be ex- 
pected to pay every citizen’s fair share 
of the cost of the protection of soil and 
water resources. 

From 3 to 5 percent of these funds 
are used by the Soil Conservation 
Service to provide engineering and other 
technical services for planning and in- 
stalling the various conservation meas- 
ures in accordance with scientific needs 
of the land. This would be an additional 
cutback of $3 to $5 million in highly 
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skilled technicians that we simply can- 
not afford to lose. 

Landowners and operators throughout 
this great Nation have made effective 
use during the past 30 years of technical 
assistance and cost sharing available to 
them. The cost has been small com- 
pared to results obtained. 

More technical assistance, not less, is 
what landowners and operators want and 
need, to continue this great work. 

The least this great Government of 
ours can do is to provide needed technical 
assistance to our people on the land. 

Let it never be said that this 89th 
Congress put the brakes on soil and water 
conservation work. Let us not turn the 
clock back. 


THE ECONOMIC CRISES ON 
THE FAMILY FARM 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, since the 
convening of the Congress this year I 
have received countless letters from 
farmers in my district expressing con- 
cern, and in some instances almost com- 
plete despair, over the difficult economic 
situation they are facing. This mail 
does not represent a flood of farm letters 
prompted by some lobby group. They 
are individually written appeals from 
hard-pressed farmers and their wives 
bringing to the attention of their Con- 
gressman the inadequate incomes they 
are trying to live on. 

Mr. George Vikingstad of Blue Earth, 
Minn., sent me a clipping from the local 
weekly paper in Faribault County listing 
17 farm auction sales in one issue. Farm 
families are being forced to sell out their 
farming operations and often to leave 
their family homesteads in all parts of 
my district. Those who are able to stay 
with it wonder how they will be able to 
provide an education for their children 
when about all they can earn goes out 
again in payment of higher taxes, higher 
operating costs, interest on operating 
loans, and payments on debts incurred 
because of low prices in the past few 
years. 

Farm income must be brought up to 
keep pace with increased farm produc- 
tion costs which are the highest in his- 
tory—just under $30 billion in the past 
year. Meanwhile farm real estate debt 
has risen to a staggering $18.8 billion— 
up 50 percent since 1960 and the highest 
on record. The farmer is paying interest 
on that debt at a average rate of 5.5 per- 
cent. Where is the farmer to get the 
money to pay off these loans? It cer- 
tainly is not in the livestock industry. 
Between 1963 and 1965, while the number 
of cattle increased by almost 3.5 million, 
the total value of cattle inventory de- 
creased by over $2.5 billion. The com- 
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plete 1963-65 livestock and poultry fig- 
ures are as follows: 


Livestock and poultry inventory report as 
of Jan. 1 


Total Total value 
ber 


num 


736, 000. 
106, 743, 000 
107,152,000 


Total livestock inventory values 


Year 19098 $17, 250, 743, 000 
Year 1964 ~ 15, 786, 358, 000 
Year 1965 — 14, 426, 528, 000 


Years 1963-65, loss in value of total live+ 
stock inventory, $2,824,215,000. 

Years 1963-65, loss in value of cattle inven- 
tory, $2,528,105,000. 

Years 1963-65, increase in number of cattle, 
3,416,000. 

Source: Statistical Reporting Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


In view of these figures, will someone 
please explain why it was necessary for 
us to import over 1.6 million tons of 
meat during 1963 and 1964? 

In addition to this foreign. competi- 
tion, the family farmer has to compete 
with the giant corporate farm operators 
who are buying Government feed grains 
at below cost of production. To com- 
pound this problem even more, the low 
price for beef will cause more milk and 
milk products to be crowded into the al- 
ready overproducing dairy market in the 
face of the lowest per capita demand in 
years. 

We hear so much talk of farm subsi- 
dies these days and more often than not 
from those who are living on higher in- 
comes and standards of living than they 
had ever hoped for. But who is being 
subsidized? Part of the answer is in the 
fact that the farm receives only 37 cents 
out of the consumer’s food dollar. Those 
who are getting the other 63 cents out of 
the consumer’s pocket are not complain- 


Mr. Speaker, the parity ratio of farm 
income has been 75 percent or less for 
the past year and for the past 4 years has 
averaged about 76 cents but never over 
80 percent. The farmer now receives 
only 37 cents out of the consumer’s food 
dollar. Neither of these figures has been 
so low since the depression-ridden 1930's. 
And what is the result? 

In the past 4 years the number of 
farms in the United States has declined 
by almost a half million—435,000. In my 
own State of Minnesota there will be 
5,000 less farms in 1965 than there were 
in 1963. 
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Some would have us believe that about 
2.5 million farmers would be better off 
leaving the farm. Let the Government 
assist them in this “painful transition” 
says Budget Director Kermit Gordon. 
Where did the executive branch get the 
notion that this “painful transition” was 
suddenly necessary. A report issued in 
January 1962 by the Economic Research 
Service of the Department of Agriculture 
stated: 

The findings of this report lend no support 
to the popular impression that farm tech- 
nological advance (especially mechanization) 
of the kind thus far experienced is incom- 
patible with an agriculture composed pre- 
dominantly of family-operated farms. 


In fact “the rapid rates of farm tech- 
nological advance since World War II 
have been associated with an increasing 
dominance of family-operated farms.” 

So then somehow, in the past 2 years, 
the farm question has shifted from the 
status of a national problem to a chaotic 
disaster which can only be solved by the 
panicky action of “relocating” 70 percent 
of those who are now said to be respon- 
sible for the problem—the family farm- 
ers. I would suggest that our Secretary 
ef Agriculture look in his own mirror. 
There are 2.5 million farmers who re- 
ceive only 20 percent of the Government 
price-support payment funds. (The 
other 80 percent goes into the pockets of 
some 1 million farmers who earn over 
$9,500 per year.) In my own State of 
Minnesota, 23 percent of the farms re- 
ceive 53 percent of the Government pay- 
ments. It would seem that the existing 
farm programs operate to make the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. 

Consider the devastating effect on our 
agricultural economy of actions taken by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in the 
past couple years. This Government 
corporation has dumped feed grains and 
wheat on the market at prices based on 
105 percent of the support level. Grain 
experts estimate that during this past 
harvest season, when CCC dumped 150 
million bushels of Government wheat on 
the market, the result was to depress the 
market by 20 cents a bushel for wheat. 
This reduction on a crop of some 1.2 bil- 
lion bushels of wheat represented some 
$240 million less in the farmer’s pocket. 

The corn market has also been flooded. 
Between October 1961 and September 
1964 the CCC dumped 1,180,013,000 bush- 
els of corn through the Evanston Com- 
modity Office on the already depressed 
market. The exact figures are as follows: 
CCC sales of corn, Evanston Commodity 

Office, October 1961-September 1962 


ity | Market | CCC nl 
Pari arke quan 
pri pri 


ce sold 
(Chicago) (thon- 


8 
8 


sands) 
October 1961. $1.62 $1.12 | $0. 964 $24, 532 
November 1961..| 1.62 1.12 976 23.343 
ber 1 1.62 1.11 1.021 46, 332 
January 1962 1.60 1.09 | 1.055 58, 087 
1 1. 60 1.10 | 1,005 79,389 
arch 1 1.60 1.12 -979 93, 247 
April 1902. 1.61 1.14 | 1,006 176, 252 
ay 1962.. 1.61 1.17 -999 48, 687 
June 1962.. 1.60 1.15 «964 42,859 
July 1902. 1.60 1.14 | 1.087 958 
August 1962 1.60 1.11 | 1.023 6, 508 
September 1962..| 1.61 1.13 -970 8, 578 
— ¶ IRS CaS) Pa rer i 613, 772 
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CCC sales of corn, Evanston Commodity 
Office, October 1962- September 1963 


cc 
Parity | Market | CCC | quantity 
price pe price sold 

(Chicago) (thou- 

sands) 
October 1982. $1.61 $1. 13 | $0. 990 $26, 509 
1.61 1.10 | 1.022 18, 583 
1.62 1.16 | 1.038 22. 153 
1,59 1.20 | 1.087 40, 682 
1.59 1.21 | 1.106 63, 001 
1.59 1.22 | 1.100 132, 751 
1.59 1.21 | 1.075 78,425 
1.59 1.24 | 1.005 60, 934 
1.59 1.31 | 1.052 41,712 
1.60 1.33 | 1.286 281 
1.59 1.33 | 1.075 5,979 
1.59 1.36 | 1.058 11,787 
Haak, pR, ˙ A 502, 797 


CCC sales of corn, Evanston Commođity 
Office, October 1963-September 1964 


ccc 

CCC | quantity 
sold 

(thou- 

sands) 
m $1. 59 $1. 24 | $1,381 $4, 958 
1,59 1. 17 1. 189 7, 225 
1.59 1.23 | 1.247 10, 533 
1.56 1.24 1201 10, 080 
1.56 1.22 1.274 12, 807 
1.56 1.24 1.225 3, 994 
1.56 1.28 1.078 3, 206 
1.50 1.29 1.137 2. 008 
1.50 1.27 1.140 4.419 
1. 55 1.24 | 1.092 695 
1.56 1.26 | 1.004 1, 988 
1.56 1.29 | 1.164 1,419 
5 TN 63, 444 


It is ironic to note that the support 
level upon which this release price is 
based is 74 percent of parity—not 90 
or 100 percent as was once advocated by 
the present Secretary of Agriculture. 
The Secretary, who was such a great ex- 
ponent of high supports before he came 
into office, did not set supports high when 
he had the authority to do so. And to 
compound the difficulties of the farmers, 
he has dumped government grain on the 
market to force down the price. He has 
put the Government in control of the 
grain trade and forced the grain farmer 
to deal with the Government. 

This policy of depressing the market 
by various methods, then abating only 
enough to hold the prices relatively stable 
at disgustingly low levels and crowing 
about the new “stable farm economy” 
cannot be tolerated any longer by the 
American farmer. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always contended 
that the resale price on CCC commodi- 
ties should be higher than the price sup- 
port rate. To hold otherwise would be 
to advocate that price supports serve as 
a ceiling rather than a floor under the 
market. Dumping actions of the CCC in 
the past few years have depressed the 
market because of the low resale price, 
and it is time for the Congress to take 
action to allow the market to rise above 
present levels. 

Again in this session I have introduced 
legislation to set the release price on CCC 
feed grains and food grains at 120 per- 
cent of the support price plus necessary 
carrying charges. I have advocated this 
approach in past years and now recent 
experience proves the accuracy of my 
original statements. A recent radio bul- 
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letin of the Farmers Union Grain Termi- 
nal Association cited my proposal in its 
broadcast as follows: 


[From the GTA Daily Radio Roundup, Jan. 
18, 1965] 


Several Members of Congress have intro- 
duced legislation that would have the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation raise the price at 
which it goes into the market to sell wheat 
and feed grains. 

As you know, hundreds of millions of 
bushels of Government wheat have been 
sold, and still are being sold, at 105 percent 
of the support price plus very nominal 
carrying charges. 

As long as this Government wheat is 
readily available to millers and exporters at 
such a low price, it acts as a price ceiling in 
the regular grain markets. And that is just 
what USDA wants to accomplish with its 
105-percent formula. 

One measure that is typical of efforts by 
legisaltors to bring about a change was in- 
troduced by Representative ANCHER NELSEN 
of Minnesota. It would raise CCC’s selling 
price for wheat and feed grains to 120 per- 
cent of the loan rate plus actual carrying 
charges and interest. 

Members of Congress from both political 
parties are expressing concern over the low 
CCC selling prices. And they are reported 
to be receiving angry complaints from their 
constituents back home because of the price 
ceiling imposed by the CCC practices. 

GTA’s General Manager M. W. Thatcher 
has been hammering hard on this issue be- 
cause of the cost to farmers and their co- 
operatives. 

During the last harvest Commodity Credit 
dumped 150 million bushels of wheat on the 
market displacing sales that could have been 
made by farmers and their representatives. 
It is reliably estimated that if CCC had held 
this wheat off the market and not exer- 
cised its ceiling price powers, farmers would 
have received 20 cents per bushel more for 
the wheat they sold. In addition, the fact 
that market prices were kept artificially low 
forced farmers to use the loan program more 
than they would have if market prices had 
been allowed to climb. Hundreds of millions 
of bushels would have been sold directly into 
market channels instead of going into the 
Government loan program. 

Many regard this operation as self-defeat- 
ing. USDA says the purpose of the price 
ceilings imposed by CCC is to punish non- 
compliers, those who don’t take part in 
Government programs. Unfortunately, all 
the compliers are being punished, too, de- 
spite the fact that CCC was created to help 
farmers, surely not to punish them. 

Although some of CCC’s policies and ac- 
tivities are being sharply criticized by farm- 
ers and market people around the Nation 
these days, we would like to point out that 
the farm programs for more than 30 years 
have been extremely helpful to producers. 
They have prevented bitter economic col- 
lapses in agriculture and will continue to 
be absolutely necessary for as many years 
as anyone can see ahead. Yet, adjustments 
always are necessary to meet changing con- 
ditions, and it now appears that raising the 
CCC selling price to 120 or 125 percent of 
loan value would be advisable. That is why 
legislation to accomplish this has been in- 
troduced and will be one of the important 
matters taken up by this Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, something has to be done 
to prevent the “Great Society” from be- 
coming the “Great Disparity” in rural 
America. I do not mean that welfare 
assistance should be doled out to 2.5 mil- 
lion farm families who at present are ex- 
periencing low income problems. We 
must make it possible for the farmer to 
realize his fair share of the increasing 
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national income.. During the past year 
farmers spent in excess of $3 billion for 
new equipment—a figure three times as 
much as the great steel industry spent 
on new plants and equipment. The 
farmers spent another $3 billion for 
maintenance and petroleum products. 
Add to these figures the billions which 
are spent by farmers for such items as 
fertilizer, tires, spraying material, drugs, 
and hundreds of other items, and we can 
well understand why more than 10 mil- 
lion people in private industry depend on 
the purchasing power of 3.5 million 
farm operators. The displacement of 
2.5 million farmers would involve 7 to 
8 million farm people and millions more 
who depend on them for income. 

It is interesting to note what has hap- 
pened to the parity price ratio down 
through the past few years. This figure 
stood at 92 in 1953 and has gone down to 
75 in 1964. The following table indicates 
the steady decline in the parity ratio: 


Calendar year: Parity price ratio 
SUD fied (AE hal ae ae EE. on ea ot 92 
DIT AE SNOR ease pet dyn SS 82 
Poh ARE sO ae ee ‚ SS 81 
ff... cal i lb tee 80 
TTT 79 
? EO Oe eS ee 79 
188 ——ͤ — E 78 
1964 (preliminary) 75 


Mr. Speaker, this parity ratio figure of 
75 is the lowest it has been since 1934. 
All of us who have had any farm expe- 
rience realize what the agricultural sit- 
uation was in 1934. These were the de- 
pression years, Mr. Speaker, when no- 
body was of the Great Society, 
and here today we find our farmers in 
a cost-price squeeze which is denying 
them a fair share of the Nation’s income. 
If the farmer is the forgotten man in 
the Great Society as he was out on the 
New Frontier, then the great prosperity 
being enjoyed by other segments of our 
8 aay is in danger of being plowed 
under. 


INTERSTATE HIGHWAY AUTHORI- 
ZATIONS BILL TO COMPLETE THE 
SYSTEM ON SCHEDULE—H.R. 6391 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill to approve the esti- 
mate of cost of completing, and to revise 
the authorization of appropriations for, 
the Interstate System. You may recall 
that on March 11, 1965, I introduced a 
bill, H.R. 6141. 

The bill which I introduced, H.R. 6141, 
is identical to one introduced by Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI, the respected chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Roads of the House 
Committee on Public Works, and I intro- 
duced it to demonstrate bipartisan sup- 
port for the interstate highway program 
and the urgent need for providing the 
necessary additional funds for its con- 
tinuation. The bill was prepared by the 
executive branch, and provides for au- 
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thorizations through fiscal year 1972. As 
my colleagues know, existing law pro- 
vides for authorizations only through fis- 
cal year 1971, and the Interstate High- 
way program should be completed in 
1972. I do not believe that completion 
of the program should be postponed be- 
yond 1972. 

For that reason, I am introducing the 
bill to provide increased authorizations 
for the Interstate System in a total 
amount identical to that in H.R. 6141, 
but adjusted to continue through fiscal 
year 1971 only and thus not stretch out 
the program. 

A copy of the bill, H.R. 6391, follows: 

H.R. 6391 
A bill to approve the estimate of cost of com- 
pleting, and to revise the authorization of 
appropriation for, the Interstate System 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
estimate of cost of completing the Interstate 
System in each State, transmitted to the 
Congress on January 13, 1965, by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce pursuant to the provisions 
of section 104(b) (5) of title 23, United States 
Code, and published as House Document 
Numbered 42, Eighty-ninth Congress, first 
session, is hereby approved as the basis for 
making the apportionment of the funds 
authorized for the Interstate System for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1967, 1968, and 
1969. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (b) of section 108 of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“ (b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For the purpose of expediting the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, or improvement, inclu- 
sive of necessary bridges and tunnels, of the 
Interstate System, including extensions 
thereof through urban areas, designated in 
accordance with the provisions of subsection 
(d) of section 103 of title 23, United States 
Code, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated the additional sum of $1,000,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
which sum shall be in addition to the au- 
thorization heretofore made for that year, the 
additional sum of $1,700,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, the additional 
sum of $2,200,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, the additional sum of 
$2,500,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960, the additional sum of $1,800,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 31, 1961, the 
additional sum of $2,200,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, the additional 
sum of $2,400,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1963, the additional sum of 
$2,600,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, the additional sum of $2,700,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, the 
additional sum of $2,800,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, the additional 
sum of $4,000,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, the additional sum of 
$4,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, the additional sum of $4,000,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, the additional sum of 84.000, 000.000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
the additional sum of $3,785,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to join the gentleman from Flor- 
ida in adding my remarks to what he 
has said. He is absolutely correct in 
his announced desire to complete the 
construction of the Interstate Highway 
System at the earliest possible date. 
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The Federal Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem has demonstrated its great value 
to the American people and I believe has 
very broad acceptance throughout the 
Nation. With this in mind, I believe 
we can look forward to continuing sup- 
port to extend the system beyond its 
currently authorized 41,000-mile pro- 
gram, 

I will predict that there will be mount- 
ing pressures to expand the program in 
the future so I earnestly feel we should 
authorize the additional amounts re- 
quired to complete the construction on 
schedule or if anything, seek opportuni- 
ties to accelerate the completion date. 
There is ample evidence available to 
clearly demonstrate the advantages of 
the system and I am convinced the pend- 
ing study, which will be heard before 
our committee will point out further the 
objective I seek. We are all aware of 
the great contribution to our economy 
the improved roads and highways have 
made in the past. As we look for means 
to enhance our economic growth, I can 
think of no finer, long-range contribu- 
tion we can make than to implement 
and accelerate the financing of our Na- 
tion’s roads and highways. 

As a member of the Public Works 
Road Subcommittee, I want to commend 
the gentleman and Chairman Kiuczyn- 
ski for the introduction of their bills 
and pledge my full support to this legis- 
lation. 

Further, I ask my colleagues to join in 
adding their support to a bill that I have 
introduced, along with Chairman FALLON 
calling for the study to extend the Inter- 
state Highway System at the earliest 
possible date. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 


SECRETARY WIRTZ SHOULD CON- 
VENE MEETING TO AVOID CHAOS 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
chaos on California vegetable farms, 
caused by the lack of adequate labor, is 
spreading like a brush fire to other in- 
dustries. 

Spokesmen for the Teamsters Union, 
who have been in the forefront of the 
battle to improve the workingman’s 
opportunities in California, have a good 
suggestion. ; 

The problem is desperate. If Secre- 
tary Wirtz has insufficient facts or is 
unwilling to act upon his own initiative, 
I suggest that he immediately convoke 
a meeting of the interested representative 
parties and develop a solution to end 
the chaos and waste in California farms, 
industries, and rural towns before thou- 
sands of workers and consumers are ir- 
reparably injured along with the farmers 
and farm laborers. 

Mr. Speaker, Peter A. Andrade is an 
experienced, dedicated unionist. No one 
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can say that he is a “tool of the cor- 
porate farmer” and not a friend of or- 
ganized labor or the farm laborer. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert his remarks 
of March 11, 1965, for the edification of 
my colleagues who care about the wel- 
fare of the workingman and the con- 
sumer of fruit and vegetables: 


STATEMENT OF PETER A. ANDRADE, DIRECTOR, 
WESTERN COUNCIL OF CANNERY AND FOOD 
PROCESSING UNIONS AND INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZER, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
or TEAMSTERS, REGARDING AGRICULTURAL 
LABOR IN CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
MarcH 11, 1965 
The Teamsters Union, more than any other 

labor organization, has a primary interest in 
the problems involving farm labor. We 
represent in excess of 125,000 workers in 
California whose employment is affected di- 
rectly by the extent to which crops are nur- 
tured and harvested. Approximately 80,000 
of our members are employed in the food 
processing industry, canned and frozen food. 
Another 35,000 are employed in ice, dehydra- 
tion and vacuum cooling plants, fertilizer 
plants and in hauling agricultural and re- 
lated products. In addition, we represent 
employees in can plants, paper and polyethy- 
lene plants directly affected by the activity 
in the agricultural industry. We are also 
involved in the wood box and crating indus- 
try. Moreover, additional thousands upon 
thousands of workers in other industries are 
dependent upon the agricultural industry. 
Thus we are a vitally affected party and it is 
essential to us that an ample and stable 
work force be found to nurture and harvest 
the crops in order that the processing and 
other functions mentioned here can be car- 
ried out. 

To be more explicit, the canning industry 
plays a basic role in the economy of Cali- 
fornia. This industry is the major customer 
of agriculture and, of course, is also an im- 
portant customer of many other industries. 
Typically, as the canning gets underway 
employment rises in steel mills, tin can and 
glass jar manufacturing plants as well as 
other industries that supply canners. In a 
normal season, the canning and preserving 
industry consumes about 600,000 tons of steel 
for tin plate, 5 billion tin cans, 1.2 billion 
glass jars, 1 million miles of labels, and 
200 million fiberboard boxes. To transport 
a typical yearly pack requires the equivalent 
of 100,000 freight cars. 

At the peak of the canning season which 
normally occurs in August, around 80,000 
persons are working in the industry. The 
bulk of the canning and preserving plants 
are located in northern and central 
California. 

Similar statistics could be cited to demon- 
strate the importance of other industries 
related to agricultural and cannery opera- 
tions in which our members work and which 
I have mentioned. The lettuce crop de- 
serves special notice here. Over 65 million 
cartons of lettuce are packed in California 
annually for shipment all over the country. 

The question today is, What steps can be 
taken to assure a sufficient and stable work 
force in agriculture. We recommend the 
following: 

1. It is imperative upon the State and 
Federal Government to analyze realistically 
the manpower situation in all of the agri- 
cultural labor markets involved and to take 
steps immediately to meet the manpower 
crisis. In 1964 California used 90,000 bra- 
ceros to help harvest 250 perishable crops. 
Where are we going to get the 90,000 do- 
mestic workers to replace them this year? 
We cannot afford to speculate. Manpower 
must be guaranteed. I, therefore, urge that 
Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz immediately 
convene a conference of all interested par- 
ties including growers, canners, organized 
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labor and industry. The purpose of such a 
conference would be for all parties to dis- 
cuss in detail their positions with Secretary 
Wirtz and his staff. Hopefully, out of such 
a conference a program could be developed 
including standby measures to insure the 
harvesting of the crops. 

2. Fair wages and decent working condi- 
tions must be established in order to attract 
competent farmworkers. 

8. Adequate housing must be supplied. 
This we feel is important, not only from the 
point of view of attracting labor, but also 
making sure that citizens working in our 
State do not live under substandard con- 
ditions. 

4. Safe and adequate transportation must 
be provided in order to insure easy mobility 
of farmworkers from their living quarters 
to the fields. 

5. Social legislation such as unemploy- 
ment insurance, workmen’s compensation, 
and other benefits available to the rest of 
the work population should also be made 
available to farmworkers. 

6. Intensive educational programs among 
farmworkers and their families should be 
undertaken. Their skills and educational 
levels must be upgraded. 

7. Special measures should be taken to 
attract the youth of our State to this im- 
portant activity. Here the State government 
can play a major role in recruiting such in- 
dividuals. The colleges in our State are 
going to the quarter system which makes it 
possible for educational facilities to be used 
on a year-round basis and for students to 
have time off on a flexible basis not limited 
to summer months. Thought should be giv- 
en to developing this system in our high 
schools as well. In any event, we should 
create programs that will make younger peo- 
ple available for agricultural work on a 
flexible basis. 

8. Machinery should be developed which 
recognizes the rights of both management 
and labor in developing a sound labor rela- 
tions program. We must avoid labor tur- 
moil in an industry that is so basic in our 
State. This means that the growers must 
recognize the right of agricultural employees 
to organize. It also means that labor must 
act responsibly. 

9. In the last analysis, the only complete 
solution to the problem is a long-term solu- 
tion. This involves a program of intensive 
mechanization in the fields. Industry and 
government have moved too slowly in this 
direction. We have succeeded in manufac- 
turing and other nonagricultural industries 
in virtually eliminating backbreaking fobs. 
There is no reason why the same cannot be 
achieved in agriculture. Were this to come 
to pass much of today’s discussion would 
be unnecessary. 

However, what happens in the interim pe- 
riod is very important. The manner in 
which all segments of the community work 
together in the interest of this State and 
our people will determine the course and 
direction of the California economy. Sixty 
percent of the fruit processed in this coun- 
try comes from California, 45 percent of all 
vegetables are processed in California. We 
here are one of the principal producers of 
fresh and frozen foods. Not only is our own 
economy dependent upon ample agricultural 
manpower, but the food needs of our coun- 
try and indeed the world are dependent 
upon us. 


A WARNING IN THE JOINT ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE REPORT AND 
A SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT 
BY CHAIRMAN PATMAN 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 

man from Texas [Mr. Patman], is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, someone 
has said that economists know every- 
thing but the answers. This might be a 
bit unkind, and we must always consider 
that economics is not an exact science. 
Nor does it work by any intellectual 
ouija board. 

Our economists start out to find out 
what exists in the economy of our coun- 
try and of the world. The wise ones 
have learned that there simply are no 
shortcuts to solutions of problems of 
great complexity. Our wisest econo- 
mists, like Galbraith, of Harvard; Harris, 
of Harvard; Samuelson, of MIT; and 
Keyserling, are not afraid to tread new 
paths, nor are they so rash as to ignore 
economic history which is economic ex- 
perience. 

All of this is a preface to my remarks 
today concerning the President’s excel- 
lent Economic Report for 1965, the Joint 
Economic Committee’s constructive 
critique of it, and remarks I felt com- 
pelled to make which go beyond what 
I have heard and read on the subject of 
America’s present economy. I have felt 
the need to play up some facets of the 
subject which seem to me to have been 
understated or even omitted. The Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report hardly says any- 
thing about how we might go about cur- 
ing the chronic American problem of un- 
employment. 

You will recall that a year or so ago 
we were going to cure unemployment by 
tax relief. This somehow did not come 
about. Though the contention is made 
in the President’s 1965 Economic Report 
that the gross national product may 
reach $660 billion this year, even so this 
would hardly bring about a dent in un- 
employment figures or put to use the idle 
capacity existing in many of our fac- 
tories. 

When the report has a line like, “Un- 
employment will remain too high in 
1965,” the economists who wrote the 
report are to be commended for having 
the fortitude to tell the truth. But, by 
so doing, they admit that they do not as 
yet have the answer to one of America’s 
leading problems. 

I am indeed sympathetic with all the 
President’s report sets forth, and I lis- 
tened with interest to the President’s 
top economic advisers when they testi- 
fied before the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. But somewhere there was lacking 
the guidelines needed to bring about a 
solution, not only of unemployment and 
unused plant capacity, but a host of 
other problems confronting America in 
the economic field. 

MONETARY POWERS USURPED 


I have always felt that the economy of 
this country is, in large part, governed 
by those who control money and credit. 
I have made countless speeches on this 
subject on the floor of the House for 
the past two or three decades. I have 
had friend and foe say, “WRIGHT, why do 
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you continue to say the same thing over 
and over again?” The answer is that I 
shall continue to remind my colleagues 
that they have abdicated their author- 
ity—that the Congress has been asleep— 
that the constitutional authority granted 
to them has been usurped by an instru- 
ment of our own creation—the Federal 
Reserve System. 
DISTINGUISHED ECONOMIST CONCERNED 


In a pentrating article published in 
the Journal of Finance entitled, “Is the 
Federal Reserve System Really Neces- 
sary?” Deane Carson, who is the senior 
economist in the Office of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, concludes with some 
words that I believe are as true as any 
ever written. Bear in mind that Deane 
Carson is not a money crackpot. He is 
a distinguished economist on leave from 
Brown University, an Ivy League school. 
The economic. departments or the Ivy 
League are not noted for being of a 
radical tinge. On the contrary, they are 
spawning grounds for brokerage office 
customers’ men. So, when I quote Deane 
Carson, you may be certain I am re- 
fiecting that viewpoint of a reserved, 
conservative man of reason. I quote: 

“The Federal Reserve System has 
evolved in the past half century into a 
vast and cumbersome machine; a quasi- 
private organization, its regional staffs 
have grown far out of proportion to their 
importance in conducting monetary 
policy.” 

That is not Parman talking. May I 
remind you though that I have been 
saying the same thing for nearly 30 
years. I am quoting the words of a top 
economist from a conservative Eastern 
university who is the editor of the 
Journal of Finance. 

“The tourist business in Maine may 
indeed be an important area of economic 
inquiry,” continues Deane Carson, “but 
it is difficult to see its connection with 
the goals of monetary control. The dis- 
trict Federal Reserve banks engage in 
such irrelevancies.” 

In my August 3, 1964, speech entitled, 
“The A B C's of America’s Money Sys- 
tem,” which has been read by millions 
and is available in reprint form, I 
pointed out the manifold irrelevancies of 
our central banking set-up, the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Moreover, I am pleased that Deane 
Carson too recognizes as do more and 
more economists and more and more 
plain citizens, that America’s sacrosanct 
Fed is not serving the people as it pre- 
tends and that it is nothing more than 
a tool of those few money concentra- 
tions, mostly in New York, who seek 
higher and higher interest rates and 
control of the credit of the Nation for 
the benefit of a few rather than for the 
many. Those who believe in the divine 
right of money kings will shout that I 
am a demagog. I am used to this 
charge. 

The facts are, in my opinion, that both 
what the economists had to say, and 
even what the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee print states, underplays the whole 
story of who controls money and credit 
in the United States today. And that 
is the reason why I wrote some supple- 
mentary views that are published in the 
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Joint Economic Committee print on the 
President’s Economic Report released to- 
day March 17. 

In a section headed Monetary Policy,” 
the Joint Economic Committee report 
states: “The task of economic recovery 
and achieving sustained economic growth 
is not yet completed. It is doubly im- 
perative that the monetary authorities 
avoid the mistakes of the past and not be 
tempted or persuaded into a premature 
application of the monetary brakes.” 

In my opinion, no written words in 
any economics report, book, or lecture 
hold more validity. Yet, as we will learn 
before I am through, this very day and 
for the past several weeks the brakes are 
slowly being applied. The lessons of the 
past seem not to have been learned. A 
tight money policy now at rates consider- 
ably above what they should be can only 
bring about economic trouble, including 
more unemployment. 

I feel in accord with what appears in 
the Joint Economic Committee report 
under “Monetary Policy” and I am in- 
serting that section in the RECORD: 

“Fearfully aware of how easily the 
stimulative effects of tax reduction might 
be undone by unwise monetary policy, 
the committee last year again urged that 
the monetary authorities follow a policy 
of monetary expansion in line with the 
needs of an expanding economy. 

“The economic improvement during 
1964 has demonstrated the wisdom of 
that policy. The monetary authorities, 
apparently also mindful of the error of 
having prematurely tightened money in 
past periods of recovery, during the early 
part of the year maintained sufficient 
availability of credit to permit a fuller 
utilization of economic resources. 

“We believe that the sustained eco- 
nomic recovery thus far experienced, al- 
beit still less than sufficient to reduce 
unemployment to acceptable levels, 
would not have been possible had the 
past mistaken bias toward an early re- 
striction—in effect, an early contraction 
when measured against the needs of 
a growing economy—been repeated. 
Unfortunately, there has been increasing 
evidence, beginning in the fall months 
of 1964 and becoming more marked thus 
far in 1965, that the monetary authori- 
ties are turning toward tighter money. 
As the recovery progresses, the lessons of 
the past seem to become unlearned. 
Economic recovery is not promoted by 
assertions that market forces have been 
tightening themselves when in fact the 
monetary authorities lower the target 
level of ‘free reserves,’ raise the discount 
rate, and allow the short-term interest 
rate to inch upward. 

“Before this dampening process goes 
further we must remind the monetary 
and debt management authorities again 
that the current task of recovery is not 
yet done. A stronger economic pulse is 
insufficient reason for monetary authori- 
ties to rush for the sedatives or apply a 
tourniquet. 

“The maintenance of adequate credit 
has been somewhat constrained because 
the majority of the Board of Governors 
apparently feels that higher interest 
rates are necessary to prevent outflows 
of short-term capital, There is some 
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question as to whether short-term rates 
are an important factor in capital move- 
ments abroad. Furthermore, the prob- 
lem of short-term interest rate differ- 
ences as between this country and Eu- 
rope arises from the policy of European 
countries to use restrictive monetary pol- 
icies and high interest rates to solve their 
own domestic problems rather than to 
use restrictive fiscal policies. 

“The monetary authorities of this 
country have responded to this situa- 
tion in a manner characteristic of cen- 
tral bank thinking. They have encour- 
aged a rise in domestic short-term in- 
terest rates in a presumed effort to hold 
and attract short-term funds in spite of 
higher foreign rates. 

“We believe that the ready acceptance 
and prompt rationalization by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System authorities of the 
need for increasing short-term rates 
have not given sufficient weight to the 
alternatives. Desired effects upon the 
balance of payments might have been 
obtained by other means, such as meas- 
ures affecting the rates of saving in the 
United States, measures improving the 
climate for the investment of savings in 
a thriving domestic economy, measures 
involving various voluntary limitations 
on short-term capital exports, and, if 
the need be sufficient, measures for the 
direct regulation of short-term capital 
outfiows. 

“The monetary authorities have in- 
deed been aided by one such device, the 
interest equalization tax, which has 
tended to penalize the outflow of capi- 
tal from the United States. The Presi- 
dent has recently taken steps to further 
discourage short-term outflows. We 
suggest that the Congress, in order to 
close loopholes and make these restric- 
tions effective, may shortly need to con- 
sider applying similar interest equaliza- 
tion tax constraints to short-term bank 
loans of less than 1 year maturity. 

“Rising short-term rates in-the United 
States must sooner or later be recognized 
as being basically incompatible with do- 
mestic expansion. Long-term rates, it 
is true, have been held relatively con- 
stant, although they have in fact risen 
nearly one-quarter percent since the be- 
ginning of 1963. We are now confronted 
with the possibility, indeed probability, 
that a further rise in the short-term 
rates must inevitably exert upward pres- 
sures upon the long-term rates. 

“The pressures toward higher long- 
term interest rates are particularly dis- 
turbing in the light of recent debt man- 
agement policy. On February 20, 1961, 
the Federal Reserve System departed 
from its ‘bills preferably’ policy. It an- 
nounced that it was then purchasing in 
the open market U.S. Government notes 
and bonds of varying maturities, some of 
which would exceed 5 years. Authority 
was granted by the Open Market Com- 
mittee for transactions in securities of 
‘longer maturity’ than those dealt in un- 
der the previous policy. The announce- 
ment, although unclear as to Open 
Market Committee concepts of ‘long’ or 
‘longer’ maturities, was widely inter- 
preted to mean that the System was 
moving to hold down, if not reduce, rates 
at the long end of the interest curve for 
Government, mortgagors, and business. 
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“In the 4 years since that announce- 
ment, the Federal Reserve System port- 
folio has been increased by approxi- 
mately $10 billion, less than $700 million 
of which has been in maturities of over 
5 years. Approximately two-thirds have 
been in maturity groups of under 1 year. 
The maturity distribution of portfolio 
holdings at the end of January 1965, 
indeed, shows a slight reduction in the 
proportion of holdings held in the ‘over- 
1-year category.’ The resolution of the 
Reserve authorities to hold down long- 
term rates has, to say the least, been 
disappointing. 

“Nor is it clear that the debt manage- 
ment authorities have applied their en- 
ergies very vigorously to holding down 
long-term interest rates. The Secretary 
of the Treasury in his testimony to the 
committee submitted a table, and took 
pride in observing that, ‘an amount 
larger than the entire $25.1 billion in- 
crease in the marketable debt since Jan- 
uary 1961 has been financed over that 
period in longer term issues; marketable 
debt due in 5 years or more is up $26.9 
billion.’ Why did the Treasury Depart- 
ment, during an economic recovery pe- 
riod, seek to extend the average maturity 
of the Government debt by competing 
for and absorbing long-term funds? 
However adequate or inadequate its rea- 
sons may be, the fact is that neither the 
monetary nor the debt management au- 
thorities have been vigorous in bringing 
downward pressure on long-term rates 
while actively and calculatedly raising 
short-term rates on balance-of-pay- 
ments grounds. 

“The committee recommends that the 
. Federal Reserve authorities and the 
Treasury cooperate to avoid further in- 
creases in domestic interest rates and 
that: 

“Secular increases in the money sup- 
ply should be provided at the same rate 
as the growth of real gross national prod- 
uct and should be provided through open 
market purchases of longer term Federal 
securities, rather than by either increased 
holdings of short-term Treasury issues 
or through the lowering of reserve re- 
quirements, 

“Debt management should be so han- 
dled by the Treasury as to reinforce ex- 
pansionary fiscal and monetary policies— 
in particular, they should avoid new is- 
sues in longer maturities and advanced 
refunding at times and in amounts that 
will frustrate the above recommenda- 
tion for monetary policy, thus putting 
upward pressure on long-term interest 
rates and unnecessarily raising the 
amount of interest the Government must 
pay. 
“Those responsible for the comple- 
mentary functions of monetary policy 
and debt management should recognize 
that the usual good sense of low interest 
rates as encouragements to the economy 
are this year buttressed by the require- 
ments for financing at minimum cost 
major governmental programs in edu- 
cation, housing, rehabilitation, and de- 
velopment. 

“We urge that the Congress and the 
monetary authorities give serious, open- 
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minded consideration to a search for the 
best ways of financing the requirements 
of the President’s program for education, 
overcoming poverty, and for general 
community and rural rehabilitation. At- 
tainment of these objectives will require 
increased investment in schools and 
other facilities by Federal, State, and 
local governments, the magnitude of 
which over the next few years may well 
be as high as $25 billion or more. 

“Under current financing practices, 
the communities of the Nation will have 
to borrow most of this amount. Even 
though States and municipalities do have 
a slight advantage in issuing bonds, aris- 
ing from the tax exemption of income 
on their obligations, interest costs on 
these borrowings each year and over the 
life of the bonds would, under conven- 
tional practices, be large and burden- 
some. Moreover, the communities most 
in need will have to pay higher rates al- 
though less able to do so. 

“The special needs of our society for 
education and rehabilitation are so great 
that they challenge us to find new meth- 
ods of financing, such as the feasibility 
of financing through special-purpose, 
low-interest-rate bonds, issued directly 
to the Federal Reserve System. The 
funds thus made available to the Federal 
Government would be available for direct 
investment in needed community devel- 
opments or for relending to communities 
themselves at a low rate of interest. 

“In considering methods of financing 
we need to be especially mindful of two 
things: First, the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities and commercial banks are the 
trustees of the sovereign power to create 
credit; and second, the economic report 
indicates a persistent gap between exist- 
ing gross national product and potential. 
Because the national needs of the pro- 
gram are so great, it is imperative that 
new methods of financing be explored so 
that the burden of interest on the sover- 
eign be held to a minimum rather than 
multiplying the already large cost by 
payments to middlemen. So long as the 
gap arising from unused capacity exists, 
we need to be concerned about reducing 
its size, rather than fearful of infla- 
tionary pressures. 

“The committee’s report, a year ago, 
concluded that the Nation had a right 
to expect better performance by the 
monetary authorities than it had been 
getting, adding that ‘we must learn from 
experience and avoid repealing past mis- 
takes.’ Except for the rise in the short- 
term rate, the performance during 1964 
in maintaining availability of credit 
gives hope that economic lessons have 
been learned from experience with ap- 
plying the monetary brakes while the 
economy is still on the uphill grade as in 
mid-1957 and early 1960. We warn, 
however, that the creditable record of 
the past year is again vulnerable to pre- 
mature restriction. Because the record 
has been good thus far, it is doubly im- 
portant that, in the absence of a clear 
and present danger of inflation, an un- 
mistakable need to raise interest rates 
to protect the dollar internationally, or 
clear evidence of a general deterioration 
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of quality in currently extended credit, 
restrictive measures should be avoided.” 

So much for what appears to me to be 
the most important pages in the entire 
report of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. As fine as this section is, in order 
for the public to be further informed on 
monetary policy, its connection with full 
employment, and who and what forces 
are responsible for putting on brakes that 
have no business being put on, I now 
wish to read into this RECORD my own 
supplementary report which also is pub- 
lished in the document released by the 
Joint Economic Committee today: 

“SUPPLEMENTARY VIEWS OF CHAIRMAN 
PATMAN 

“The Joint Economic Committee has 
just completed intensive hearings on the 
economic report of the President, and 
members of the committee have devoted 
many hours of careful analysis to the 
crucial questions involved in achieving 
full employment in our economy. Prior 
to that, the President and his advisers 
spent many hard hours working on the 
content of the report, which is indeed an 
excellent one. Yet all this work can 
come to nothing because of a grave 
weakness in the existing system: the 
fact that neither the President nor the 
Congress controls the vast monetary 
powers of the Nation. The purposes of 
the Full Employment Act cannot be car- 
ried out unless the Government has the 
power to control and coordinate all of 
its economic activities, including the all- 
important monetary powers which in- 
volve control of the money supply, the 
extent of the credit available, and the in- 
terest rates charged to borrowers—the 
very economic air that we breathe. 

“The policies of the U.S. Government 
for full employment, international sta- 
bility, equitable taxation, and domestic 
prosperity can never be sound or depend- 
able while the most important part of 
the Nation’s economic powers is in the 
hands of a private group which exists as 
a separate government. We have two 
governments in the District of Columbia. 
One consists of the Congress and the 
President—the elected representatives of 
the people. The other is the Federal Re- 
serve, operating as a self-appointed 
money trust, far removed from the will 
of the people. 

“This shocking state of affairs has 
been brought home bluntly to the Amer- 
ican public by the assertion of the Fed- 
eral Reserve that it is independent of 
the executive branch and that it can op- 
erate contrary to the President’s wishes. 
It is an open and defiant proclamation 
that the Nation’s gold and money print- 
ing press have been seized by a private 
group and are now being used by them 
in utter disregard of the principles of 
democratic government. 

“The Constitution clearly vests the 
monetary power in Congress, and with 
good reason. History has repeatedly 
demonstrated that possession of the 
monetary powers gives its holder a life 
and death power over a society. But in 
spite of our Constitution, Chairman 
Martin left no doubt as to his views 
when he told his committee, on Febru- 
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ary 26, that ‘the Federal Reserve Board 
has the authority to act independently 
of the President,’ even ‘despite the Presi- 
dent.’ 
“FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM IS BANKER 
DOMINATED 

“What makes these claims even more 
appalling is the fact that our Federal Re- 
serve System, as it functions at the pres- 
ent time, is a banker-dominated, banker- 
oriented autocracy. The fact of the 
matter is that there has been a struggle 
over control of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem for 50 years, ever since it was 
founded. It is a struggle that the bank- 
ers have been winning, and it is clear now 
from Mr. Martin’s statement that they 
have come out in the open defiantly. 
Savings and loan associations, coopera- 
tives, credit unions, and other financial 
institutions not within the privileged 
banking circle should take notice that 
this usurpation of monetary authority 
places them in jeopardy. 

“The key to an understanding of the 
Federal Reserve System is the method of 
selecting directors. Each of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks has 9 directors. 
Three of them are called class A, three 
are called class B, and three, class C. 
The class A and class B directors are 
elected by member banks. Class A di- 
rectors are chosen from officers of banks 
in the area. The class B directors are 
chosen from the fields of commerce, in- 
dustry, or agriculture, and may be stock- 
holders in banks. The class C directors 
are appointed by the Board of Governors, 
and they must not be officers, directors, 
employees, or stockholders of any bank. 

“It should be noted that the member 
banks, each of which holds ‘stocks’ in the 
System, do not vote according to their 
stockholdings. Rather, each exercises 
one vote. Obviously, the word ‘stock,’ is 
a misnomer. 

“The presidents of the 12 Federal Re- 
serve banks are elected by the 9 directors 
of the bank. Significantly, no oath of 
office is taken by these presidents or by 
the directors of these banks. 

“Polls and studies have shown heavy 
preponderance of banking background 
among directors. Early in 1964 the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, in connection with a comprehensive 
review of the Federal Reserve System, 
sent to all B and C directors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System a questionnaire re- 
garding bank affiliation and bank stock 
ownership. Since class A directors are 
chosen from officers of banks themselves 
they would be expected to have banking 
connections. But the study showed that 
of the 36 class B directors in the System, 
all of whom responded, 17 had been di- 
rectors of banks before becoming Fed- 
eral Reserve directors, and an additional 
4 had held other positions or offices in 
banks. Of this total of 21, there were 
only 3 who did not own some bank stock. 
Of the remaining 15 who had never been 
directors or officers of commercial banks, 
9 owned bank stock. Thus, out of 36 
Federal Reserve directors, 30 had some 
connection with banking. 

“Of the 36 class C directors, all of 
whom responded, 18 had formerly been 
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bank directors and an additional 2 had 
held other bank positions. Of this group 
of 20, there were only 3 who had never 
owned bank stock. Out of the remaining 
16 who had never been directors or of- 
ficers, 5 had owned bank stock at one 
time. 

“Thus, out of the total of 108 directors 
in the 12 banks, 91 are, or have been, con- 
nected with the private banking indus- 
try, which they are supposed to regulate. 

“OPEN MARKET COMMITTEE EXERCISES TRE- 
MENDOUS POWER 

“The fundamental monetary powers of 
the Nation are exercised by the Open 
Market Committee which is made up, on 
the record, of five Federal Reserve bank 
presidents and the seven members of the 
Board. In practice, however, all 12 presi- 
dents participate in the deliberations 
which, of course, are conducted in secret 
every 3 weeks. Thus, the basic power for 
good or ill in our economy is exercised 
by a group closely identified with the 
banking community and operating will- 
fully and knowingly outside the pale of 
Government. This extralegal power is 
so great that the banker-controlled 
group can create prosperity, or, by turn- 
ing the financial screws, can create reces- 
sion, depression, or even panic. That this 
power can be abused to the advantage of 
a particular political party or candidate 
is too obvious to need elaboration. 

“The $36.8 billion portfolio of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is a fund that could 
be considered a recession fund, or a de- 
pression fund, and if its masters so 
choose, a panic fund. There is nothing 
to prevent them, in an election year, 
from letting a candidate President know 
that if he didn’t manage to see eye to eye 
with them for the next 4 years his No- 
vember election might be endangered. 

“PRESENT SITUATION IS A DISTORTION OF 

CONGRESSIONAL INTENT 

“Contrary to notions spread around by 
spokesmen for the banking interests, this 
shocking state of affairs was never sanc- 
tioned by the Congress. It was deliber- 
ately engineered by the banking interests, 
aided, I regret to say, by the inactivity of 
the Congress which failed to take action 
as, step by step, the people’s control of 
their own monetary powers was whittled 
away. 

“The Federal Reserve Act, as passed in 
1913, was never intended to set up any- 
thing like the system that exists today. 
What the act did was establish 12 re- 
gional banks, each with autonomy in its 
own region and designed to operate more 
or less automatically to provide a flexible 
supply of money and credit under gen- 
eral supervision of a Presidentially ap- 
pointed Board. There was no central 
bank; President Wilson was opposed to 
the whole concept of a central bank. He 
also laid heavy stress on public control. 
When the act was under consideration in 
1913, President Wilson said: The control 
of the system of banking and of issue 
which our new laws are to set up must 
be public, not private. It must be vested 
in the Government itself so that the 
banks may be the instruments, not the 
masters, of business and of individual 
initiative and enterprise.’ 
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“This is the crux of the matter.. There 
is no reasonable basis in public policy for 
permitting bankers to run the central 
bank. Indeed, Wilson, when approached 
by bankers who desired to assure them- 
selves of control of the Federal Reserve 
System when it was in the stage of 
formulation asked them, ‘Which one of 
you gentlemen would condone putting 
railroad presidents on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission?’ ” 

The leaders of the banking community 
did not win their points with Woodrow 
Wilson, but they achieved certain com- 
promises in the final legislation, one of 
them being the provision under which a 
majority of six out of the nine directors 
of each regional Federal Reserve bank 
are chosen absolutely by the banking 
community. It is this provision, more 
than any other, that has been the 
Achilles’ heel in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, permitting the bankers to dominate 
and centralize a system which was meant 
to be made up of 12 autonomous regional 
banks. 

“PRESIDENT WILSON OPPOSED CENTRALIZATION 
OF PED 

“It is important to note that, at the 
time of the Federal Reserve legislation, in 
1913, the basic issue was whether or not 
the Federal Reserve would be a central 
bank or a system made up of 12 in- 
dependent regional banks. The Aldrich 
Commission had proposed a system of 
branch Reserve banks operating under 
the control of a central Board of Di- 
rectors. Under this system, the branch 
banks would have carried out mechani- 
cal operations without any control over 
policy. The Aldrich plan was a big bank- 
ers’ dream and it was opposed strenu- 
ously by President Wilson, Thanks to 
his vigorous efforts and those of the 
many other patriotic legislators mindful 
of the public interest, the Aldrich plan 
was rejected in favor of a system of semi- 
autonomous regional banks which had 
the power to buy and sell bonds and notes 
of the United States and of States and 
counties, to purchase and sell bills of ex- 
change, and to establish discount rates. 
The Board, which was appointed by the 
President, had certain supervisory 
powers, such as the right of review over 
discount rates. The power to conduct 
open market operations, which is, of 
course, the basic power to control the 
money supply, was not recognized at the 
time, and it was believed that the power 
to establish rates of discount was the es- 
sential one in the system. It was this 
feature that was meant to provide a 
flexible money and credit system. 

“Under the Aldrich plan, the Central 
Board of Directors, which would run the 
System, would have been made up of 
eight people chosen from the System 
and the Comptroller of the Currency. 
Clearly, it would have given control of 
the System’s policies to private banks 
through the power to buy and sell securi- 
ties in the open market. 

“In contrast to the Aldrich plan the 
1913 Federal Reserve Act gave power to 
a Board of Governors that was entirely 
appointed by the President, and it also 
provided that one-third of the directors 
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of the 12 regional banks be appointed by 
the Federal Reserve Board. There is 
no question that these Government- 
selected directors were expected to serve 
as watchdogs to insure against private 
banks’ abuse of power at the local level 
of the System. Unfortunately, the leg- 
islation as enacted did provide that two- 
thirds of the directors be chosen by the 
banks and this proved to be the open 
door through which the big bankers 
managed to gain control. 

“DOMINANT BANKING INTERESTS MOVE AWAY 

FROM PUBLIC CONTROL 

“One of the first steps away from pub- 
lic control was a palace revolution in 
1922 which resulted in the formation of 
an ad hoc committee of the Presidents 
of five eastern district Reserve banks to 
coordinate open market operations. 
Somehow, they managed to obtain per- 
mission from the other banks to conduct 
the open market function. In 1923 this 
‘Committee of Governors’ which, of 
course, was completely outside the law, 
was acquiesced in by the Board, which 
called it the ‘Open Market Investment 
Committee.’ 

“As soon as the committee was formed 
it started on a policy of tightening 
money and raising interest rates. This 
was the point at which the dominant 
elements in the banking community be- 
gan to reshape the System to their own 
ends. It was then that they converted 
the System to a central bank, in direct 
disobedience of the law. 

“In the manipulation of open market 
operations these men recognized the tre- 
mendous power that could be exercised 
in controlling the money supply and in- 
terest rates. The open market function 
consists of buying and selling Govern- 
ment bonds by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. In this way it controls the bank 
reserves and, ultimately, the supply of 
money and credit in the country. When 
it sells bonds, bank reserves shrink, and 
when it buys bonds, they increase. The 
portfolio of Government bonds has built 
up through the years to the present level 
of $36.8 billion. These interest-bearing 
bonds were acquired by the Open Market 
Committee in exchange for Federal Re- 
serve notes which are non-interest- 
bearing obligations of the Nation. Yet, 
instead of canceling these bonds and 
the interest on these bonds when they 
are repurchased, the Fed holds them and 
collects the interest. To me, this has 
always been like collecting interest on a 
mortgage that is completely paid for and 
canceled. 

“One other important step in the Fed’s 
history was the provision in the McFad- 
den Act of 1927 removing the 20-year 
limitation on the System so that it now 
has a perpetual charter. This was the 
bankers’ vote of confidence. By then, 
they were assured of enough control for 
them to approve permanent existence for 
the Federal Reserve System. The two 
previous central banks had both expired 
after limited lives. The first lasted from 
1791 to 1811, when Congress let its char- 
ter lapse after its 20-year life. In 1816, 
Congress enacted another charter creat- 
ing the second Bank of the United States 
and this, too, was permitted to lapse 
after a 20-year life. 
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“CHANGES IN OPEN MARKET COMMITTEE 


“In 1930, the membership of the Open 
Market Committee was informally ex- 
panded to include representatives from 
all 12 Reserve banks, and in the 1933 
legislation this was put into law, thus 
giving legal sanction to this complete 
domination of the fundamental money 
powers by the private banking interests. 
Significantly, this legislation was re- 
ported by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee without any hearings 
and it slipped through the House with- 
out a record vote after an intensive 
campaign led by the American Bankers 
Association. In the words of Representa- 
tive Lemke, of North Dakota, ‘A bill of 
this kind could never have been born in 
the bright sunlight of day. It had to 
be born in executive session.’ 

“LEGISLATION OF 1933 A BANKER’S VICTORY 


“The 1933 legislation also contained 
provisions extending the terms of the six 
appointed Governors to 12 years and 
placing them on a staggered basis. The 
legislation was clearly and bluntly con- 
trived to put the Federal Reserve Board 
beyond the reach of the President and 
the administration, and it served its pur- 
pose. It was a great victory for the bank- 
ers. 

“But, this time, they had gone too far 
and there was a reaction. In the after- 
math of President Roosevelt's over- 
whelming victory, he determined upon 
the work-relief program to ease the 
ravages of the depression. Recognizing 
that the Federal Reserve System would 
have a key role in determining the re- 
ception to be accorded the necessary 
borrowing by the banking system, he was 
fearful that the Reserve banks might 
exercise their power to block his program 
by failing to take appropriate action in 
the open market. In particular, he was 
afraid that they would offset the stimu- 
lative effects of large-scale Government 
spending. This situation is documented 
by Marriner Eccles, who served for many 
years as Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

“THE 1935 REFORM BILL 


“In 1935, President Roosevelt sub- 
mitted a reform bill. The original bill, 
as proposed by the administration and 
passed by the House in 1935, would have 
kept a Board with six appointed mem- 
bers and with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Comptroller of the Currency 
serving as ex officio members. However, 
both of these officials were knocked off 
the Board in the Senate. In the final 
bill, appointments to membership were 
scheduled over periods of from 2 to 14 
years so that not more than one would 
expire in any 2-year period. The 14-year 
term has remained in the law to the 
present time. Furthermore, the Chair- 
man has to be selected from the members 
of the Board. When Chairman Martin’s 
term expired during the administration 
of President Kennedy, the President 
found his hands tied so far as any free- 
dom of choice was concerned. He was 
limited to the seven members of the 
existing Board. 

“A President who serves two full terms 
will not have the opportunity to appoint 
more than two members in his first 4 
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years in office. The third would come in 
the first half of his second term. Of 
course, under a recent amendment to the 
Constitution, no President can serve 
longer than two terms. 

“PRESIDENT IS HELPLESS TO CHOOSE A BOARD 


“It is interesting to look at the specific 
situation at the present time as it affects 
President Johnson. Of the present seven 
members of the Board the first expira- 
tion date is that of Mr. C. Canby 
Balderston, whose term expires January 
31, 1966. The second is Mr. Charles N. 
Shepardson, whose term expires January 
31, 1968. Thereafter, the expiration 
dates extend on up through 1978 as fol- 
lows: Mr. William McC. Martin, Jr., 
January 31, 1970; Mr. A. L. Mills, Jr., 
January 31, 1972; Mr. Dewey Daane, 
January 31, 1974; Mr. George W. Mitch- 
ell, January 31, 1976; and Mr. J. L. Rob- 
ertson, January 31, 1978. 

“It is evident that this schedule of 
terms precludes the President from ever 
appointing a Board of his own choosing. 
He has two reappointments in his first 
term and, assuming a second term, he 
would have one reappointment at the 
beginning of a second term while the 
fourth would not come up until his last 
year of office. 

“CONTROL OF THE OPEN MARKET COMMITTEE— 
THE 1935 COMPROMISE 

“A most important feature of the 
original 1935 House bill was a drastic 
revision of the Open Market Committee 
which, because of its vast control of the 
money system, is the most powerful 
group in the world. The House bill 
would have placed this important func- 
tion in the Federal Reserve Board and 
relegated the Committee of bank presi- 
dents to an advisory role. This House 
bill passed, 262 to 110, on a vote of 
record. However the Senate subse- 
quently considered and passed a bill that 
was much more friendly to the bankers’ 
position, and this substitute measure 
passed both the House and Senate with- 
out a record vote. Its provisions, which 
remain in effect to this day provided 
for an Open Market Committee made 
up of the Board of Governors and five 
bank presidents, and it sanctioned the 
1933 removal of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency from the Federal Reserve 
Board, thus eliminating the possibility 
of any day-to-day administration infiu- 
ence on the Board. 

“NEW YORK BANK RUNS THE SHOW 


“Since enactment of the 1935 legis- 
lation, there have been other develop- 
ments which strengthen control of the 
System by the banking community. For 
one thing, the president of the New York 
bank was made a permanent member of 
the Open Market Committee in 1942, 
effective March 1, 1943. Second, the 
operations increasingly have become 
centered in the New York bank which 
now conducts the open market operation 
in its entirety. The 11 other banks con- 
duct no open market activities; they are 
mere service centers for check clearing 
and similar functions. They do not 
even know their condition until the New 
York bank sends them a telegram to 
advise them. It is the New York bank 
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which assigns the other 11 banks their 
share of the portfolio of Government 
bonds held by the Committee. These 
bonds, of course, are the basis for the 
earnings of the various banks. Detailed 
questioning of the bank presidents dur- 
ing the 1964 hearings held by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee revealed 
that most of the bank presidents do not 
even know how the allocation of the 
portfolio or its income is determined. 
That is all handled in New York and 
the other 11 banks are merely passive 
recipients. 

“This is particularly revealing inas- 
much as the original Federal Reserve Act 
never mentioned New York. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it contemplated taking the 
money market out of New York and 
decentralizing it to the 12 regional banks, 
with the sole overall coordination to 
come from Washington. 

“These developments in the history of 
the Federal Reserve, all of which were 
made possible by the inaction or in- 
difference of the Congress, put the Fed- 
eral Reserve System well beyond the 
reach of the people and their elected 
representatives. It had become an 
autocracy and it has so remained. 

“This was accomplished through a 
number of steps which may have looked 
small or harmless at the time. But each 
formed part of a pattern that added up 
to control of the central bank by the 
private commercial banks. 

“EXISTING SITUATION INTOLERABLE AND 
DANGEROUS 

“The existing situation is intolerable 
in our society which, as Madison said, 
is a ‘democracy in a republic.’ The wel- 
fare of the Nation is at the mercy of a 
group who not only are beyond popular 
control but openly admit it, and assert 
that the people, through their elected 
representatives, cannot be trusted to ex- 
ercise their own monetary powers—in 
spite of the Constitution which vests the 
money powers in the Congress. 

“Inevitably, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem reflects the bias of those who domi- 
nate it. Interest rates are the bankers’ 
income; and the higher they are, the 
more the lender receives. Bankers live 
on debt. If there is no debt, there is no 
money and no interest. Bankers want 
only high-grade, low-risk debt paper, 
especially Government bonds. In fact, 
the one thing they do not want is for 
a Government to pay off the public 

ebt. 

“Prof. John Kenneth Galbraith, testi- 
fying before the committee on February 
24 stated that ‘it is hard to recall any 
occasion when the Federal Reserve was 
known to be agitating for lower interest.’ 

We have come to envisage the Open 
Market Committee,’ he said, ‘as a group 
of men of excellent character and re- 
assuring demeanor who meet to con- 
sider whether there is good reason for 
tighter money.’ 

“Professor Emeritus Seymour Harris, 
testifying on the same day, stated as 
follows: 

“ ‘Financial groups seem to believe that 
the higher the price of their product, the 
more profits. 

“ ‘They exercised excessive influence 
in the 1950’s when long-term rates rose 
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by two-thirds. But, in my opinion, they 
will do better with lower rates. Their 
attitude toward restrictive monetary pol- 
icy since 1961 only strengthens the case 
for the exclusion of the Federal Reserve 
bank presidents from the Open Market 
Committee, as Congressman PATMAN so 
effectively argues.’ 
“LID TAKEN OFF INTEREST RATES IN 1953 


“It is instructive to compare the his- 
tory of monetary rates in the period 
1940-52, with the period of the Repub- 
lican regime, 1953-60. In the first pe- 
riod—which included the recovery from 
a terrible depression, the most destruc- 
tive war in history, a global reconstruc- 
tion period, and the Korean hostilities— 
our Government was able to finance it- 
self adequately and without the rate on 
long-term Government bonds ever going 
above 2% percent. In fact, during these 
12 years, no bond ever sold below par. 
By contrast, when the Republican regime 
came into power in 1953, the brakes were 
taken off and the Fed showed its true 
colors. Interest rates began to rise early 
in 1953. The yield on long-term Govern- 
ment bonds was 2.68 percent in 1952. By 
June 1953, it was 3.13 percent. The re- 
sult was a recession that began in the 
middle of 1953 and, because the economy 
faltered and expansion slowed, interest 
rates finally dropped for cyclical reasons. 
Undaunted, however, the Federal Re- 
serve began to push up rates again and, 
by June of 1957, the long-term yield 
averaged 3.58 percent. By October, it 
was 3.73 percent and another recession 
started. And all economic activity fell 
off, with the result that interest rates 
fell again for cyclical reasons. 

“In spite of these two bitter lessons, 
involving vast damage to the economy 
and heavy unemployment, the same con- 
duct was repeated in the recovery period 
after the 1957 recession. This time, the 
Fed actually decreased the money supply 
and forced interest rates up to 4.37 per- 
cent by January 1960. The result, again, 
was a recession which lasted until the 
Democrats came back into power. From 
that time on, the Fed, tempering itself 
to the prevailing winds, has maintained 
a more adequate money supply—suffi- 
cient, at least, to permit the prolonged 
recovery we have had since then. But 
they are always ready to seize the slight- 
est pretext to raise rates. 

“CONGRESS MUST BE VIGILANT 


“Congress must exercise the greatest 
vigilance against such attempts. Tragi- 
cally, it has been the failure of Congress 
to exercise its responsibilities in the field 
of money that has permitted this de- 
plorable situation of banker control to 
develop. Congress has not been alert to 
what has been happening. 

“A more detailed history of interest 
rates on long-term Federal obligations 
can be obtained from a publication of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, entitled, ‘A Primer on Money,’ which 
is available at the Government Printing 
Office for 40 cents. This shows the actual 
rates monthly for each year, from 1919 to 
1964. 

“DANGEROUS LEVEL OF INTEREST RATES 


“Interest rates are at a dangerous level. 
The long-term rate on new issues is well 
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over 4 percent and, as indicated in the 
report, there is a campaign underway to 
lift the present statutory ceiling of 4½ 
percent on long-term Government bonds 
and force up the whole level of interest 
rates. It is well to remember that in 
1958, when the Fed was in the middle of 
its last big money-tightening campaign, 
there was a determined move to lift the 
4¥%-percent ceiling. This move was fore- 
stalled only by prompt action on the part 
of a number of us in the Congress who 
formed a steering committee to resist the 
attempt. 

“The 414-percent rate was established 
in the Second Liberty Loan Act, which 
was passed in September 1917. Under its 
provisions, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, with the approval of the President, 
has the power to set the interest rates 
on long-term obligations of the United 
States within a ceiling of 4% percent. 
Thus, this ceiling has been in effect for 
almost 50 years, through the vast changes 
in that period ranging from deep depres- 
sion to global war. And never in that 
time has the 4%4-percent ceiling been 
breached. But it is in jeopardy now, and 
it is obvious that the high-interest cam- 
paign has the enthusiastic support of 
Chairman Martin who, in his testimony 
before the committee, came out flatly 
for removal of the ceiling. 

“NO CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL 


“Federal Reserve officials frequently 
resort to the argument that they are in 
the last analysis answerable to the Con- 
gress. But this is misleading. 

“In the first place, the normal congres- 
sional control is through the power of the 
purse, through appropriating funds for 
the operation of Government agencies, 
and through its postaudit function, con- 
ducted by the General Accounting Office. 
The Fed, however, is not subject to ei- 
ther. It has never undergone an out- 
Side audit and it derives far more in- 
come than it needs through income 
earnings on the open market portfolio, 
earnings that exceed $1 billion a year. 
The Federal Reserve System uses as 
much of these funds as it wishes, allocat- 
ing some to surplus and paying the bal- 
ance over to the Treasury. 

“In the second place, the Congress is 
not in a position to exercise the day-to- 
day supervision of important public 
agencies that the executive department 
is. The President is entrusted with this 
executive power under our Constitution. 
If the Federal Reserve errs in its mone- 
tary policy, the only sanction Congress 
has is to abolish the System, or revise it 
drastically. Obviously, this is a drastic 
control measure which cannot realisti- 
cally be used. Moreover, the powerful 
bankers’ lobby is always vigilant to pro- 
tect the System’s ‘independence’ against 
any congressional scrutiny or direction. 
Such activities are invariably castigated 
by them as ‘political interference.’ As a 
result, the Federal Reserve System can 
be equally as resistant to the Congress as 
it is to the President. 

“FEDERAL RESERVE ACTIONS MUST BE COOR- 
DINATED WITH OTHER NATIONAL POLICIES 
“In the United States of today, the 

achievement of maximum employment 

is a specific national goal, and both the 
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President and the Congress have a sol- 
emn responsibility under the Employ- 
ment Act to pursue it. The Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, which I took the lead 
in formulating and getting through the 
House, did not say that all agencies ex- 
cept the Federal Reserve should contrib- 
ute to the promotion of maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing 
power. Clearly, the Fed’s responsibility 
is to the Nation and its policy affects 
the whole Nation in a most fundamental 
way and should therefore be completely 
accountable to the whole Nation. Yet, 
in fact, the Fed has gone its own way and 
has never coordinated its activities with 
other Government programs, despite the 
fact that section 2 of the Employment 
Act of 1946 declares it to be the ‘respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government to 
coordinate and utilize all its plans, func- 
tions, and resources to promote maxi- 
mum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power.’ 

“The President and the Congress must 
be able to require that the Fed refrain 
from jeopardizing economic policies 
which the Congress and the President, 
as the elected officials of the people, have 
established as necessary. When the 
President submits his economic program 
to the Congress under the requirements 
of the Employment Act, he has to in- 
clude recommendations on monetary 
policy. These run to the very heart of 
our economic welfare. The President is 
the one person and the only one who can 
coordinate the whole national program. 
It is ridiculous to give the President the 
burden of responsibility for diplomacy 
and war, for national security, for our 
nuclear arsenal, the national budget, se- 
lective service, and debt management— 
and yet at the same time permit the 
Federal Reserve to assert that the Chief 
Executive cannot be trusted with author- 
ity over monetary policy. The same 
principle applies to the Congress, which 
has the vast responsibility of enacting 
the laws to establish our Army and Navy, 
draft young men, levy taxes, and pass 
hundreds of other laws that affect the 
lives of every citizen. 

“Such a state of affairs is intolerable 
in the world of today. Yet the Federal 
Reserve System continues to be orga- 
nized as though its responsibilities and 
accountabilities were to the banking com- 
munity. And the bankers continue to 
spread the doctrine that it is all right for 
the Government—the Congress and the 
President—to exercise all these tremen- 
dous powers, but not for the Government 
to control the money supply. That, they 
would have us believe, must be left to 
the mercies of the bankers. 

“WELFARE OF CITIZENS IMPERILED BY BANKER 
DOMINATION OF MONETARY SYSTEM 

“Interest rates have a tremendous ef- 
fect on the well-being of every citizen. 
Our total national debt, public and pri- 
vate, is $1.3 trillion. A 1-percent inter- 
est rate on this amount is $13 billion. 
This conveys some idea of the tremen- 
dous leverage that the prevailing level 
of interest can exert. It is not too much 
to say that an arbitrary increase in in- 
terest rates automatically sentences mil- 
lions of workers to unemployment and 
businessmen to bankruptcy. 
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“So long as our most important insti- 
tution remains under banker domina- 
tion and beyond the reach of executive 
and legislative control, our welfare is 
imperiled. In my view, the most im- 
portant economic and governmental 
problem facing the Nation today is the 
need for immediate rehabilitation of the 
Federal Reserve System, so that it is 
again subject to the will of the people, 
acting through their elected representa- 
tives. If the big bankers are able to 
have their way they will continue to en- 
courage monetary policies that will pro- 
duce larger and larger public debt and 
higher and higher interest rates. If they 
have their way, our national debt will 
be $600 billion in 15 years, which, at a 
6-percent rate of interest, will cost the 
taxpayers $36 billion a year. This would 
mean that so much of Federal revenues 
would be required for debt carrying 
charges that insufficient funds, if any 
at all, would be available for veterans’ 
programs, social welfare, housing, com- 
munity health, and the many other 
services needed by our people.” 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules have until midnight tonight to 
file a privileged report on the Coast 
Guard authorization bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Grpsons). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


THE SELMA, ALA., SITUATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. GEORGE W. AN- 
DREWS] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, several weeks ago I offered a 
resolution asking for an impartial con- 
gressional committee to be appointed by 
the Speaker to go to Selma, Ala., and de- 
termine what the true facts are: deter- 
mine what the people of Selma and busi- 
ness Officials are doing and have been 
doing; and, what any outside agitators 
are doing and have been doing in recent 
weeks, then make a report back to the 
American people through the Congress 
of the United States. 

My resolution has not received favor- 
able action. 

The cunningly calculated torment of 
Selma and Dallas County is the biggest, 
cruelest, and most unjust publicity stunt 
staged in a long time. 

After dining in white cafes, sleeping 
in white hotels and enjoying all other 
public accommodations without blood- 
letting or any other cause celebre to at- 
tract national attention, the imported 
troublemakers switched their profession 
of injustice to claiming Negroes were un- 
able to register as voters. They have 
managed to have some heads knocked, 
Federal court injunctions issued, and 
miles of television film taken. The pub- 
licity harvest has been great indeed. But, 
what about the real facts as regarding 
the registration of Negroes as voters? 
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Although it cannot get the message 
across to the Nation, the Dallas County 
Board of Registrars asked State authori- 
ties last December for special permission 
to hold additional registration days in 
January “to give our citizens further 
opportunity to qualify.” The Governor 
of Alabama granted the Dallas County 
Board of Registrars 10 additional days 
and the people of Dallas County were so 
informed and both foreign and domestic 
agitators knew of this. 

What happened after the board was 
granted these additional days for regis- 
tration? On the 4th of January two 
Negroes and four white persons appeared 
and executed applications; on the 5th 
no Negroes but six whites; on the 6th 
four Negroes and one white; on the 12th 
four Negroes and two whites; on the 13th 
seven Negroes and one white. Then on 
the 18th of January a long line contain- 
ing such great numbers until it was ob- 
vious to all, no such number could hope 
to be processed in 1 day. One of the 
members of the board stated: 

A number of applicants having gained 
admittance to our office indicated clearly 
they did not want to be there. There also 
appeared several Negro would-be applicants 
who could not read nor write. 

Recently Judge Daniel H. Thomas, 
Federal district judge at Mobile, Ala., 
issued an order requiring the board of 
registrars to “expedite the registration 
of voters in Dallas County by receiving 
and processing at least 100 applications 
on each registration day, provided that 
number of persons present themselves 
for registration, and further to provide 
adequate personnel and facilities for the 
registration of voters so that at least 
eight applicants can apply for registra- 
tion simultaneously.” 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that under the 
present court order qualified Negroes can 
register now in great numbers if they 
so desire. My information is that 
nine-tenths of the demonstrators and 
marchers in Selma have no interest 
whatever in registering. These demon- 
strations are inspired by reasons other 
than that of registering. 

Judge Thomas further ordered that 
in the event the defendants are unable, 
except for good cause shown, by the end 
of the special registration days in July 
1965, to receive and process all of the 
applications from persons who have 
signed the priority sheet and have pre- 
sented themselves at the provided time 
to be processed prior to July 1, 1965, this 
court will deem that all such persons, 
not processed, have been denied the 
opportunity to register within the mean- 
ing of 42 U.S.C. 1971(e) and will instruct 
the voter referee, already appointed by 
this court, to receive and process appli- 
cations submitted by them.” 

Let me ask you in all frankness what 
good could possibly come from marching 
from Selma, Ala., to Montgomery, Ala? 
The highway selected for the proposed 
march is U.S. Highway 80 running from 
Savannah, Ga., to San Diego, Calif. It 
is one of the busiest highways in the 
South, and about one-half of the high- 
way from Selma to Montgomery is dou- 
ble lane. Visualize, if you can, the po- 
tential trouble that could occur if that 
heavily traveled highway were clogged 
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with marchers. Governor Wallace has 
stated that if Federal District Judge 
Fred Johnson in Montgomery issues an 
order permitting such a march he will 
respect such an order. On the other 
hand, the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther 
King has stated publicly that he would 
defy such an order against the march. 
As a matter of fact, he recently defied 
a tentative restraining order enjoining 
him from leading a march on that high- 
way. 

In my opinion the presence of Dr. King 
in Alabama is solely responsible for the 
trouble we are having today. His rec- 
ord indicates that wherever he goes there 
is trouble. If he were to leave the State 
of Alabama today, in my opinion, there 
would be no further trouble. 

Have you realized what type man he 
is? Recently one of the greatest Ameri- 
cans of all times—a man who is knowl- 
edgeable about crimes of all types and 
about criminals of all stripes—Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, the able Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, stated 
publicly that Martin Luther King is not 
one of—but “the most notorious liar in 
the United States of America.” Let me 
repeat that. Mr. Hoover stated publicly 
that Martin Luther King was “the most 
notorious liar in the United States of 
America.” Mr. Hoover has not retracted 
that statement, and I cannot for the life 
of me see how so many misguided people 
in America have followed and continue 
to follow a man with the reputation that 
King has. 

In my opinion Governor Wallace has 
done a good job in Alabama during the 
last trying 9 weeks in trying to preserve 
law and order. I am sure there have 
been occasional acts of violence on the 
part of law enforcement officers which 
he and I both deeply deplore. You can 
realize, however, that screaming people 
by the hundreds marching in the streets 
and on the highways create a frustrating 
and unusual situation. I am sure the 
so-called police brutality has been no 
worse in the State of Alabama than in 
any other State in the Union. 

I have known Governor Wallace all of 
his life. I know him to be a law-abiding, 
upstanding, Christian gentleman, and 
no one abhors violence more than he. 

Governor Wallace has been the target 
of a biased and unfriendly national press. 
In his appearance on a nationwide TV 
program last Sunday he made a newspa- 
per reporter admit that a vicious story 
printed by him defaming the State of 
Alabama and Governor Wallace was un- 
true. This story was with reference to 
the failure of hospital authorities in 
Marion, Ala., to render medical aid to a 
Negro who had been shot. Governor 
Wallace stated emphatically and truth- 
fully that no hospital in Alabama had 
ever denied treatment to a person be- 
cause of his race, and that if any such 
case were brought to his attention he 
would take drastic action immediately. 
The newspaper reporter admitted that 
the original story was untrue, but he said 
he wrote a second story retracting the 
first story. As you well know, Mr. 
Speaker, the first story makes the front 
page and the second story making a cor- 
rection usually is found hidden some- 
where inside the paper. 
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When the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was 
under consideration as an inducement 
for passage we heard quite a bit about 
getting racial disputes out of the streets 
and into the courts. Justice Hugo Black 
recently wrote: 

The streets are not now and never have 
been the proper place to administer justice. 

Use of the streets for such purposes has 
always proved disastrous to individual lib- 
erty in the long run, whatever feeling bene- 
fits may have appeared to have been achieved. 
And minority groups, I venture to suggest, 
are the ones who always have suffered and 
always will suffer most when street multi- 
tudes are allowed to substitute their 
pressures for the less glamorous but more 
dependable and temperate processes of the 
law. 

Experience demonstrates that it is not a 
fair step from what to many seems the ear- 
nest, honest, patriotic, kind-spirited multi- 
tude of today to the fanatical, threatening, 
lawless mob of tomorrow. And the crowds 
that press in the streets for noble goals to- 
day can be supplanted tomorrow by street 
mobs pressuring the courts for precisely op- 
posite ends. 

The situation has deteriorated con- 
siderably since the Civil Rights Act was 
passed and since Justice Black wrote that 
dissertation. So much has been taken 
to the streets in Selma and to the Selma- 
Montgomery highway that the original 
objective, whatever it may have been, has 
been fragmented into new issues of prov- 
ocation and agitation. 

About the only thing clear at this stage 
is that the street performers have shown 
emphatically they prefer the streets— 
with TV cameras, et cetera—to courts. 
Further, the performers smugly demon- 
strate that they consider themselves 
either privileged to interpret the law or 
above the law. 

U.S. Judge Frank Johnson at Mont- 
gomery issued an order restraining King 
and his associates from marching on the 
highway from Selma to Montgomery 
until there was a “judicial determination 
of the matters involved.” President 
Johnson at Washington urged all con- 
cerned “to approach this tense situation 
with calmness, reasonableness and re- 
spect for law and order.” 

King said Judge Johnson’s order was 
“an unjust injunction” and marched 
anyway, blandly admitting he had de- 
fied a Federal court. As for President 
Johnson, King said that the President 
had no right to ask him and his demon- 
strators to halt their planned march and, 
in effect, was intruding by asking him 
to respect law and order. 

This should be no surprise. For many 
weary months King has been saying 
there’s nothing wrong in breaking laws 
that he considers unjust and this state- 
ment has invariably been accompanied 
by threats of even broader civil disobedi- 
ence. For a long, long time he has been 
advising Negroes they have a divine right 
to break laws until they have a hand in 
making laws and, further, that they have 
the white man on the run and should 
keep him in that state of exercise. 

Nothing of good and permanence ever 
came from brash and hurried action. 
Ancient Chinese wisdom says to this 
point: 

It is not a wise man who climbs a slender 
tree in hurricane season to see which way 
the wind is blowing. 
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It is also not wise to attempt to pre- 
vent action until the cause of such ac- 
tion is determined. 

I address myself to the racial situation 
that erupted in Selma, Ala., recent- 
ly. It is my hope that my colleagues 
will carefully consider the vents in that 
strife torn city so that they can de- 
termine for themselves the true cause of 
the trouble there. 

The pretense of the whole ugly, sense- 
less affair is that the Negro in Dallas 
County is not being allowed to register 
and vote. Yet, for those who care to 
examine the record, the facts are to the 
contrary. Dallas County was register- 
ing Negroes and whites alike under the 
watchful eye of a Federal court; and, 
it is important to note that the court 
was fully satisfied with the rate and 
method of registration. 

In fact, recently, Gov. George Wallace 
opened the registration places for an ad- 
ditional 10 days specifically to give the 
Negro every opportunity to register. 
But, Mr. Speaker, I would like for you 
and my fellow Members of the House to 
weigh carefully the fact: only 26 Negro 
citizens showed up at the registration 
booths ready and willing to apply for 
voting rights. 

With this as a background, it is easy 
to see how ridiculous the events of past 
weeks are in Selma. Truly, I am sorry 
that human beings had to be policed into 
obedience—and I am deeply, deeply 
grieved that a fine Christian man of God 
should end his virile ministry in such a 
sordid way. But the grief, tragedy, re- 
grets, remorse, and sorrow do not take 
one iota from the constitutional respon- 
sibility that all citizens must be equally 
protected against infringements on their 
basic freedoms and rights. In correcting 
the injustice to one man, we must not 
unwittingly deprive others of their rights. 

Police action was directed at making 
Alabama highways safe for all people, 
Negro and white. It was not, as some 
have irresponsibly suggested, to deprive 
anyone of the rights of freedom of as- 
sembly and redress of grievances. 

Now, the result of all this misunder- 
standing, as the prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament warn us, is leading to more mis- 
understanding. The President is press- 
ing the Congress to pass a bill with the 
same emotional fervor that the South 
has been accused of using in the preser- 
vation of its integrity. 

No matter how good the intentions of 
the Chief Executive are, he is asking us 
to “climb a slender tree in hurricane 
season to see which way the wind is 
blowing.” He is asking the Congress to 
act out of impatience, petulance, and 
peevishness. 

This may be an accepted manner for 
recommendations to come to Congress, 
but it is no way for them to be handled 
once they are here. 

Let me ask you to approach this serious 
matter of depriving the States of a right 
so clearly given them in the Constitution 
with an air of calm and deliberation, and 
to ponder the long range effects of this 
attempt at unlawful seizure of power. 

Place this matter in proper perspective 
and give it the right frame of reference; 
otherwise, we will be as a man looking 
out to see a scuffle in front of his door, 
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not knowing if he is witnessing a street 
fight or an insurrection of mass 
proportions. 

The leaders of the so-called civil rights 
movement should be examined closely 
and their real motives carefully scruti- 
nized. We must remember that the 
noted liberal columnist Joseph Alsop 
said in his April 15 message in the Wash- 
ington Post last year: 

An unhappy secret is worrying official 
Washington. The secret is that despite the 
American Communist Party’s feebleness and 
disarray, its agents are beginning to infil- 
trate certain sectors of the Negro civil rights 
movement. 


This is not to say that all of the Negro’s 
apparent social unrest is due to Commu- 
nists in their midst; but it is of upper- 
most importance to note that whatever 
the symptom of the disease, the Negro’s 
use of Communist tactics of fear, mob 
action, and general chaos are prevalent. 

Should the Communist Party come 
from hiding and use the same methods in 
their own name, they would not get to 
the proverbial “first base.” Why then do 
we neglect our sanity in the case of the 
Negro movement? 

To alert my colleagues to this threat, 
once more I am, with the permission of 
the House, including background ma- 
terial on leaders closely associated with 
the so-called rights movement. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. TUCK]. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman from Alabama yielding to 
me. I want to associate myself with the 
sentiments which he expressed. While 
I am unacquainted with the situation in 
Selma, Ala., except for what I have read 
in the newspapers, I have the honor to 
represent the Fifth District of Virginia, 
in which is located the city of Danville. 
That same horde descended upon us 
some years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the right of every 
qualified citizen to vote in America. I 
as one uphold that right. Although it 
was alleged that the Commonwealth of 
Virginia is one of the States to be inter- 
dicted, if there has been any discrimina- 
tion in recent years against minority 
races with respect to their voting rights 
in Virginia, I have no knowledge of it. 
I deny vigorously any such statements 
that would reflect discredit upon the 
good people of our proud Commonwealth. 

I have served in public life in Virginia 
possibly longer than any other, except 
maybe one or two citizens of the country. 

I served in the Senate and House of 
Delegates of Virginia for approximately 
18 years. I was elected to serve for 4 
years as Lieutenant Governor of the 
State of Virginia. I was elected to serve 
4 years as Governor. I know our people. 
I know the registrars and I know the 
election judges and I know the officials 
of the State of Virginia, and I know it 
is not in the hearts and minds of the 
people of Virginia to deny the constitu- 
tional rights of any citizen. 

I would remind our detractors and 
others who would inveigh against the 
good people of our Commonwealth that 
our Constitution of the United States 
was practically born on the soil of Vir- 
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ginia. One of our citizens, James Mason, 
is known as the father of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution were bodily lifted from that 
great instrumentality of freedom penned 
by that great Virginian, George Mason, 
known as the Virginia Bill of Rights. 

I deprecate the fact that any respon- 
sible source would make such a refiection 
upon the people of our Commonwealth 
when I believe we hold a record that is 
equal to if not superior to that of any 
other State in the American Union. 

On yesterday I received a telegram 
from the Honorable W. C. “Dan” Daniel, 
past national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, who lives in Danville, Va. 
He is presently a distinguished member 
of the House of Delegates of Virginia. 
In this telegram Mr. Daniel informs me 
that some years ago he and a colored man 
by the name of Dr. L. C. Downing, a re- 
spectable citizen from the city of Roa- 
noke, serving as a subcommittee of a Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Fair Voting in Vir- 
ginia, went all over the State and made 
press announcements of their meetings 
to determine whether or not there was 
any discrimination within our Common- 
wealth with reference to voting. They 
found no evidence. Not one single man, 
white or black, turned up to cast any 
refiections along these lines. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include as part of my remarks the tele- 
gram from Mr. Daniel, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The telegram is as follows: 

DANVILLE, VA., 
March 16, 1965. 
Hon. WM. M, Tuck, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I should like to express the view that 
Virginia does not deny the right of franchise 
to any citizen who meets the minimum voter 
requirements of the Commonwealth which 
are among the least restrictive of all the 
States of the Union. In 1958 Dr. L. C. Down- 
ing, a prominent Negro citizen of Roanoke, 
and I were appointed by the full Virginia 
Civil Rights Advisory Committee to under- 
take a study of voting conditions in Virginia. 
Although statements were made in the pub- 
lic press that the purpose of our inquiry was 
to determine if any discrimination existed, 
not one single person came forth to register 
a valid complaint. We searched in vain for 
unfavorable evidence. There simply was 
none. I was therefore surprised to hear that 
Virginia was mentioned in connection with 
proposed voter legislation. 

W. C. “Dan” DANIEL: 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
resented bitterly by me and all oth- 
er right-thinking Virginians that we 
would be so maligned and so demeaned 
and so denigrated by people who them- 
selves are not worthy of and are not en- 
titled to respect. I refuse on my part 
to allow this wild, headlong scamper of 
pilgrims to frighten me into precipitous 
and unwarranted action that will de- 
prive the States and the localities of the 
time honored power to determine the 
qualifications of the voters. 

I rebuke these lawless agitators and 
I disdain and hold them up to the just 
scorn to which they are entitled. 
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They would strike terror into the 
hearts of the people of this country and 
in the minds of officials and citizens and 
thus intimidate and coerce the Congress 
into enacting laws that would amount to 
yielding to their dictation. 

I decline to join in the repetition of 
the senseless slogans and songs, and 
churlish chants of these irresponsible 
and irreconcilable harpies who threaten 
the peace and tranquillity if not indeed 
the security and safety of the people of 
this Nation. 

The proposals advanced, as I under- 
stand them, constitute a deviation and 
departure from regular election pro- 
cedures as old and well established as 
the Constitution of the United States 
itself. 

They would bring the country to a 
complete surrender to this unworthy 
horde who have descended on various 
parts of the country for the purpose of 
fomenting strife and discord, and whose 
plain and ultimate objective is to de- 
stroy the form of government which we 
have enjoyed in this country for hun- 
dreds of years. The demands of these 
incendiaries are insatiable—next it will 
be the walk-ins, the wait-ins and the 
buried-ins. 

From the description of the bills which 
have been sent to us, it would appear that 
if you are a Negro you have the right to 
vote and that all other standards of 
eligibility amount to nothing and are 
struck down. 

Under these proposals it would appear 
to be the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment to send proconsuls and inspectors 
into the various precincts of certain 
States to require citizens not only to reg- 
ister but also to vote whether they desire 
to do so or not. 

I might remind these impractical- 
minded humanitarians that in Russia 
they have universal suffrage. We saw 
the picture of Mr. Khrushchev, who was 
virtually a prisoner, as he came out to 
vote the other day. Freedom is lost in 
that country. It has toppled over into 
the abyss of lost liberty. 

It is a significant fact, Mr. Speaker, 
that the theme song, “We Shall Over- 
come,” of these unholy caravans who in- 
vade the land is, according to the Library 
of Congress—and I checked with the Li- 
brary this morning—credited to four in- 
dividuals, two of whom are of question- 
able character and one of whom was in- 
dicted and convicted for contempt of the 
US. Congress for refusing to answer the 
questions of the late Honorable Francis 
E. Walter, of Pennsylvania, relating to 
his membership in the Communist 
Party. At that time, Chairman Walter 
and the members of that committee made 
known to him that they had in their 
files and before them the undisputed 
sworn testimony of an individual to the 
effect that this man, who was the author 
of that song, was a Communist. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank my friend for that 
statement. I say to the Members of this 
House that if as a matter of fact that 
the author of the song, “We Shall Over- 
come” was a Communist, it is high 
time for a committee of this Congress to 
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investigate what they intend to over- 
come. We may find that instead of try- 
ing to overcome something they want 
to overthrow something. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. I yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
SELDEN]. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN, Mr. Speaker, despite 
what the people of this country may 
have gathered from the newspaper 
headlines and despite what may have 
been said on the floor of the House dur- 
ing the past few weeks, I can assure you 
that the vast majority of Alabamians, 
just as all other Americans, oppose vio- 
lence in any form. It is extremely re- 
grettable, therefore, that recent demon- 
strations in Selma and Marion, Ala., 
have resulted in the death of two per- 
sons. Yet, as we all are aware from 
daily reports in our Nation’s newspapers, 
persons who commit violence are not 
confined to Alabama but live both north 
and south of the Mason-Dixon line. ` 

While it is the responsibility of the 
press to report the news as they see it, 
unfortunately, there have been many 
distortions of the facts by the news 
media concerning events that have 
transpired in Alabama in recent weeks. 
Let me give you a glaring example that 
took place in the congressional district 
that I have the privilege to represent. 
The Nation was told by UPI, as well as 
by some nationwide TV and radio net- 
works, that a Negro man, who had been 
shot in Marion, Ala., was refused treat- 
ment at a white hospital in Perry County. 
Investigation has shown that the two 
white physicians, who attended the in- 
jured Negro at the Perry County Hos- 
pital, rushed him to Selma because the 
hospital at Marion did not have a blood 
bank and the patient had to have blood 
in order to undergo surgery. The phy- 
sicians had the choice of attempting to 
type his blood, find a donor, and admin- 
ister it—all with a substitute technician 
on duty due to the regular technician 
being out of the county—or send him to 
Selma, a short distance away where 
ample blood was available. The physi- 
cians administered sedatives and de- 
cided it was in the best interest of the 
patient to send him to Selma since they 
felt this would facilitate an operation. 

However, the same Perry County Hos- 
pital treated and admitted as patients 
three other Negro youths injured in the 
march. In fact, Jackson, the Negro who 
was shot, was a former employee of the 
Perry County Hospital which was ac- 
cused of refusing him treatment. 

Reports of the shooting and the al- 
leged refusal of a white hospital to give 
treatment to an injured Negro drew na- 
tional headlines. The UPI has stated 
that it corrected this error and repudi- 
ated the former dispatch. Nevertheless, 
the correction did not receive the same 
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front-page coverage coast to coast as the 
original story, and today there still are 
millions of people in America who have 
the mistaken impression that the Perry 
County Hospital in Marion, Ala., refused 
to treat a Negro who subsequently died. 

The unfairness of the press regarding 
the situation in Marion is well expressed 
by the following paragraph from an edi- 
torial, entitled “A Free Press Is Not Free 
From Responsibility,” which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Greensboro, Ala., 
Watchman: 

Freedom of the press means merely the 
guaranteed right to express ourselves. It 
does not mean a governmental license for a 
few self-appointed people, often incompe- 
tent, to distort and to misrepresent; to sub- 
vert the truth or to indulge in unwarranted 
exaggerations for the purpose of increasing 
advertising revenue. Certainly the public 
has the right to know, but before our news 
media can convey the facts to the public, 
they have got to learn for themselves. When 
the press association, the radio people, and 
the television people shot off those bitter 
telegrams to Governor Wallace, complaining 
about Marion, they didn’t have the foggiest 
idea of what had really gone on in Marion. 
They were misinformed, ill informed, or un- 
informed, we don’t know which, but we do 
know that if this is the best which our news 
media can offer us, we need some drastic 
changes—and most of all we need some ma- 
ture people who will quit squalling about 
their rights, and begin to study more soberly 
their responsibilities. 


While playing up in glaring headlines 
the few incidents of violence that have 
taken place in Alabama, large segments 
of the news media have played down or 
largely ignored the fact that, in many 
instances, those who have demonstrated 
in Alabama have done so in violation of 
local statutes. Almost every city has 
statutes governing parades and demon- 
strations. Needless to say, no large 
group would be allowed to march in 
New York or Chicago or San Francisco 
without first complying with the local 
statutes of those cities. Similar statutes 
are in effect in Selma, Marion, Mont- 
gomery, and other cities of Alabama. 
Yet, these local laws are often ignored 
or disregarded by demonstrators who 
have publicly stated that only they will 
decide which manmade laws they will 
obey. 

The news media in a number of in- 
stances also has either played down or 
ignored the fact that so-called peaceful 
demonstrators are not always peaceful. 
On a number of occasions “peaceful 
demonstrators” have attacked law en- 
forcement officers in Alabama with 
bricks, bottles, and even knives. 

Mr. Speaker, the demonstrations that 
are taking place in Alabama today are 
not, as the press would have you be- 
lieve, a “right to vote drive.” Rather 
they are an antiliteracy“ campaign 
being waged simultaneously with efforts 
of the U.S. Department of Justice to 
abolish literacy as a requirement in Ala- 
bama through the Federal courts. Mar- 
tin Luther King’s announcement that he 
would see to it that literacy tests were 
abolished for voting came at almost the 
same time the Justice Department filed 
suit against the State of Alabama. 

Those who would abolish literacy as a 
requirement for voting attempt to use as 
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their propaganda various contentions 
that the literacy requirement is presently 
being used in a discriminatory manner in 
the South. However, the Department of 
Justice itself has been able to find 
evidence in this connection in only 11 out 
of 67 counties in Alabama, and it has not 
yet proven its case in 2 of these coun- 
ties. Furthermore, not a single board 
of registrars has been accused of any 
discriminatory practice of any kind since 
they were appointed in October 1963. All 
court action since that time has been 
based on acts that took place before the 
present boards were appointed. In ad- 
dition to this, the Department of Justice 
has not found any discriminatory use of 
the new voter registration tests that were 
put into use in February 1964. Even the 
suit now pending against the State of 
Alabama does not charge any discrimi- 
natory use of these tests as between white 
and colored applicants. 

The legitimate requirement of literacy 
as a test for voting has long been upheld 
by the Federal courts. A constitutional 
amendment was required to remove the 
poll tax as a requirement for voting in 
certain elections. Certainly, abolition 
of literacy tests as a requirement for vot- 
ing in Alabama and in other States can- 
not be done constitutionally by any other 
method. Should Congress, with the sup- 
port of the courts, succeed in so doing 
by a simple act of Congress, then is there 
any reason for Congress not to abolish 
primaries in favor of nomination by some 
national party group of those who would 
be candidates for governor, legislators, 
judges, or even sheriffs? In fact, why 
could not Congress abolish elections al- 
together and thus sound the death knell 
of democracy itself? 

Let us hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Congress will take a careful look at the 
bill being presented by the President and 
will not be stampeded into passing this 
hastily conceived legislation. In the 
meantime, Mr. Speaker, those in posi- 
tions of authority and responsibility 
should urge those who have journeyed 
to Alabama to demonstrate to return to 
their homes. Further demonstrations 
and agitation can only inflame an al- 
ready tense and dangerous situation. 

The following article from the March 
15 issue of the New York Herald Tribune 
graphically illustrates the fact that those 
who are presently in Alabama for the 
purpose of participating in racial demon- 
strations might find there are inequities 
in their own States which could occupy 
profitably most of their time and efforts. 

First, Look TO Your Own 
(By Jimmy Breslin) 

Yesterday in New York City everybody was 
wringing his hands over the town of Selma, 
which is in Alabama. In the morning the 
clergymen stood in pulpits and preached of 
the injustice of Selma, and the people sat in 
the pews and nodded their heads. And at 
home in the afternoon there was Governor 
Wallace, of Alabama, on television. And 
there were the newspapers with stories all 
through them. And all day people in New 
York City talked of Selma, which is in 
Alabama. 

And in Ozone Park, which is in Queens, in 
New York City, right out by the racetrack, 
Andrew Mormile, 17, did not go to church 
with his girl friend the way he always did be- 
cause on Friday night two colored kids had 
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stabbed him in the head four times; stabbed 
him with mental institution force, the 6-inch 
blade going right into the bone of his skull; 
stabbed him 4 times in the first car of a 
lighted subway train that was taking him 
home. And yesterday, the day Mormile did 
not make church, was overcast and a little 
damp with rain somewhere in the air and the 
temperature was only 47, but it will be warm- 
er than that very soon now because we are in 
the middle of March and April comes very 
quickly. Then the days start sliding into 
each other and we will be in June and July 
with the streets of Harlem and Bedford- 
Stuyvesant crowded with kids doing noth- 
ing in the hot nights and then the worry 
will be New York City; and Selma, which is 
in Alabama, will be a small-time memory. 


NO IMPROVEMENT 


But right now, Selma is an easier place to 
see, People like Harry Van Arsdale are taken 
with Selma. He is the big labor leader here 
in New York and he is down in Selma living 
with a Negro family. He flew there because 
he felt labor from this city should be repre- 
sented there at this time. Van Arsdale is in 
Selma, and since last summer the trade un- 
ions in New York have done almost nothing 
to make a place for colored apprentice work- 
ers so that a race of people living in this city 
can have words like hope and incentive 
going for them. 

Livingston Wingate speaks out against 
Selma, too. He is the director of HAR- 
YOU-ACT, a program which is government 
and city supported and is designed to take 
kids off the streets in Harlem and Bedford- 
Stuyvesant and train them for jobs they 
can handle. Here in the middle of March, 
the program consists of taking in funds and, 
much paperwork and handshakes and talk. 
And the streets will be clogged on summer 
nights and yesterday in Harlem the people 
marched in protest because along with 
everybody else they could see Selma so much 
easier than Harlem. 

So look at Selma, and let New York sit. 
Let it sit with its millions of dollars going 
into a World's Fair and lights outlining a new 
bridge and an expressway being planned and 
the colored living just as they were living 
at this time last year, with rat bites on 
the faces of the children and the older ones 
walking out of schools which they couldn’t 
handle and which couldn’t handle them, 
walking out onto streets filled with dope and 
home relief and jobs for delivery boys. 


BREEDING GROUNDS 


Focus on Selma, and let New York stay 
as it is and we'll have colored guys with 
knives running through subway trains for- 
ever and there always will be a wake for an 
Andrew Mormile. Didn’t we have one right 
around this time last year? Sure we did. 
Frank Milano, his name was. He got a 
knife in the stomach on the IRT. And we'll 
have more. 

We'll have wakes forever. Why shouldn't 
we? We have the finest breeding ground 
for murder there is. A Harlem rooftop is 
the Blue Grass country of crime. A white 
kid in this city can go out and get into all 
the trouble he wants to. But because he’s 
white, a lot of times he has to get away 
from some annoying influence for good. 
But the colored kid who wants to get in 
trouble has it made. We have everything 
set up for him. To begin with, the minute 
a kid is born colored the price is 12-1 against 
him and it goes up every day after that. 
He has plenty of filth, no hope, and the 
rooftops all around him. And these kids 
who sit on them just don’t go after white 
people, either. Don’t restrict them. They 
do a pretty good job on everybody. 

The other day we happened to look into 
a courtroom downtown and here were four 
of them, sullen, sitting at the defense table, 
glaring at an old dark woman who was on 
the witness stand. The woman was tooth- 
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less and broken by her years. The four had 
grabbed her and pulled her onto a rooftop 
and made jokes about her while they raped 
her. What did they care? Age, shape, life, 
fear, it means nothing on a Harlem rooftop. 

But the interest today is in Selma. And 
the summer is close and in New York only 
the police are prepared for it. 

It always works like this. The politicians 
do nothing. Mayor Wagner was in St. 
Petersburg over the weekend watching the 
Mets. Tonight, he addresses a mass rally 
to protest Soviet discrimination against the 
Jews. That's at 8:30 p.m., in the auditorium 
of Van Buren High School, 230th Street and 
Hillside Avenue, Queens. 


POWDER KEG 


And in the summer, a cop, with a wife 
and three children sitting home, is going 
to have to go out into the streets with 
a gun in his hand and put order into a 
town that has been set up for violence by 
a winter in which those in charge, white 
and Negro, did nothing. 

Maybe they all forget last summer. Maybe 
they forget what it was like in this town 
at 9:30 p.m. on a hot Sunday night when 
the officer in charge on Seventh Avenue and 
129th Street turned around after a bullet 
from a zip gun hit the pavement néar him 
and he called two cops out of the line, his 
two good shooters, and they came up to 
the sidewalk and leaned on a glass outdoor 
telephone booth and aimed their guns at 
a window high up on the red brick project 
and their feet scraped against the sidewalk 
while they set themselves to shoot at a head 
if it showed in the window. And behind 
them, crouched behind the cars, or standing 
and firing over the peoples’ heads, the other 
cops showed worry and everybody was pray- 
ing that these two by the phone booth did 
not get anybody with their guns because 
right at that moment one bullet in some- 
body’s body, either way, cop or Negro, would 
have turned this city into something which 
never has been seen. And everybody who 
was there knew it and never has forgotten it. 

Now it is 8 months later and nothing has 
been done and it becomes a duty to look to 
Selma, which is in Alabama. The struggle 
there is for the right to vote. It is the wrong 
place for anybody here to look. The place 
to look is on 129th Street, which is in New 
York. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend my colleague 
from Alabama [Mr. Anprews] for taking 
this time to call to the attention of the 
American people some of the facts in 
connection with the situation that is 
presently taking place in Alabama. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank my colleague from Ala- 
bama, and at this time I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, the President has demanded of this 
Congress that we pass without delay, 
with limited debate and with no changes, 
his bill which he says is to guarantee 
the rights of all Americans to vote. 
Whether it is admitted or not, the Presi- 
dent is acting under pressure of mob ac- 
tion, street demonstrations, riots, and de- 
fiance of law and order with threats of 
greater upheaval unless all demands of 
the instigators of the riots are met. And 
the President is demanding that Con- 
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gress join in legislating under such mass 
hysteria. 

I say this is wrong. We will not solve 
whatever injustice exists in discriminat- 
ing against Negroes in their right to vote, 
and I do not deny there have been abuses, 
by passing hastily drawn or ill-conceived 
legislation. I shall show you in a mo- 
ment that the voting picture in Alabama 
has been greatly distorted. The facts 
prove that the demonstrations have not 
been staged to get voting rights for the 
Negroes, but for a far larger purpose. 

I know it is unpopular to point out 
the Communist influences working with- 
in the civil rights movement. The Presi- 
dent admitted to me that he knew this 
was true, but said you cannot keep them 
out. I do not charge that the whole civil 
rights movement is Communist inspired, 
but I do think the American people have 
a right to know the primary allegiance 
of some of the leaders of the movement. 

A month ago I put into the RECORD a 
list of the questionable connections of 
Rev. C. T. Vivian. None of the charges 
have been denied, but I have been told 
this is not the matter in question. I 
say it is an important part of the matter 
in question if certain leaders of the 
civil rights movement, the instigators of 
street demonstrations, White House and 
Capitol Building sit-ins owe allegiance 
to te foreign power or a foreign philoso- 
phy. 

I have here a copy of a speech made 
by John Lewis, chairman of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee and 
prominent in the Selma and Montgomery 
demonstrations. Is Mr. Lewis interested 
in the voting rights of Negroes? Allow 
me to quote from his speech delivered to 
a staff meeting of SNCC in February 
1965. This is his current thinking and 
his reason, by his own words, of the dem- 
onstrations in Selma and Montgomery. 

Mr. Lewis says in part, and I shall in- 
clude his entire speech as a part of my 
remarks so that I will not be accused of 
taking his remarks out of context. But 
I point out this significant passage: 

I am convinced more than ever before that 
the social, economic and political destiny of 
the black people of America is inseparable 
from that of our black brothers in Africa. 

It matters not whether it is in Angola, 
Mozambique, South-West Africa or Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, Harlem, United 
States of America. The struggle is one of the 
same. Call it what you may—racial segrega- 
tion, social, economic, and political exploita- 
tion, or what the freedom fighters of South 
Africa are demanding an end to—imperialism 
and colonialism. It is a struggle against & 
vicious and evil system that is controlled and 
kept in order for and by a few white men 
throughout the world. 

We are struggling against the same powers. 
We must, must question the U.S. interven- 
tion in the Congo. We in SNCC must in 
good conscience ask of the U.S. Govern- 
ment whether it stands with struggling free- 
dom fighters of South Africa, or with the 
U.S. supported oppressive government. 


Mr. Speaker, those words of John Lewis 
are exactly the same charges being lev- 
eled against the United States by the 
Soviet Union and every Communist con- 
trolled satellite in the world. Do you be- 
lieve with the SNCC leader that the U.S. 
Government is exploiting the American 
Negroes in imperialism and colonialism? 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent, 
I include the entire speech of John Lewis 
in the Recorp at this point: 


STATEMENT BY JOHN LEWIS, CHAIRMAN, STAFF 
MEETING, FEBRUARY 1965, SELMA, ALA. 


With a deep sense of humility I speak to 
you today in an attempt to share with you 
some of my feelings and thoughts on SNCC 
and the civil rights struggle. I have no words 
of wisdom, nor have I been dreaming great 
dreams. From the outset I am aware of the 
fact that we are at a crucial juncture in the 
history of the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee. The situation demands 
clarity, firmness, and certainty, as well as an 
unmatched capacity for planning and fore- 
sight. 

On my arrival in Atlanta after having been 
out of the country for 2 months, I was thor- 
oughly informed about the questions and 
issues that were raised at both the staff meet- 
ing and the staff retreat. I have read the 
positions papers, the minutes, and have 
talked with many members of the staff with 
great interest concerning the nature of your 
deliberation in Atlanta in Bay St. Louis. 

I only regret that I was unable to take part 
in the many sessions of serious discussion 
and thinking. Fortunately or unfortunately 
I was in Africa on what I like to call a mis- 
sion of learning, or an attempt to cement the 
relations between the liberation movement 
of Africa and the civil rights struggle in this 
country. Iam convinced more than ever be- 
fore that the social, economic, and political 
destiny of the black people of America is in- 
separable from that of our black brothers in 
Africa. 

It matters not whether it is in Angola, 
Mozambique, South-West Africa, or Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, Harlem, United 
States of America. The struggle is one of the 
same. Call it what you may—racial segrega- 
tion, social, economic, and political exploita- 
tion, or what the freedom fighters of South 
Africa are demanding an end to—imperialism 
and colonialism. It is a struggle against a 
vicious and evil system that is controlled and 
kept in order for many by a few white men 
throughout the world. 

We are struggling against the same pow- 
ers. We must, must question the U.S. inter- 
vention in the Congo. We in SNCC must in 
good conscience ask of the U.S. Government 
whether it stands with struggling freedom 
fighters of South Africa, or with the US.- 
supported oppressive government. 

The cry in the dependent countries of 
Africa is still “one man, one vote.” It is a 
ery for freedom, liberation, and independ- 
ence. It is a cry of people to have some con- 
trol over their political destiny. The cry 
of SNCC is essentially the same, for it is a 
ery to liberate the oppressed and politically 
denied black people of this country. I think 
we all recognize the fact that if any radical, 
social, economic, and political changes are to 
take place in our society, the masses must 
be organized to bring them about. We must 
continue to inject something new and cre- 
ative into the very vein of our society. We 
must continue to raise certain questions 
and certain problems that we can neither 
answer nor solve, but must dramatize them 
in such a way that they would force the Gov- 
ernment to address itself to the demands and 
basic needs of all people. 

I have noticed the constant use by the 
staff of words “it seems to me.” These words 
are extremely significant. For our job in 
Mississippi, Alabama, and the Deep South 
is to get people to say “it seems to me,” to 
get people to express their ideas, their opin- 
ions. One of the bases for the freedom 
school is that the students say “It seems 
to me.” 

Those of us in SNCC are only playing 

roles on the American scene, for we are here 
today and gone tomorrow. SNCC is one of 
many forces at work in our society for cer- 
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tain basic change. There is something 


unique about SNCC which sets us apart from 


other organizations and groups or at least 
we tend to think that way. In a real sense 
I would like to consider SNCC as a spark to 
begin the flame of basic, social, economic, 
and political changes. SNCC is the shot 
in the arm of a sick society. We are the 
birth pains of the body politic. We have 
made summer projects respectable; we have 
made freedom registration acceptable. We 
have even made the idea of “one man, one 
vote” respectable; just look around at some 
of the other civil rights groups. 

Our job is to help educate, help prepare 
people for political action. Our job is to 
organize the unorganized into a vital force 
for radical, social, economic, and political 
change. Our job is to create what I like to 
call pockets of power and influence, where 
the people can say “this is what I want and 
need.” Our primary concern must be the 
liberation of black people. At the same time 
knowing that there are many white people 
in this country who are victims of the veils 
of the economic and political system. Black 
people feel these evils more for we are 
not only economically exploited and politi- 
cally denied but we are also dehumanized by 
the vicious system of segregation and racial 
discrimination. So our work must continue 
to be in the black communities, in the rural 
areas, the farms and hamlets of the slums 
and ghettos of the cities. 

Too many of us are too busy telling white 
people that we are now ready to be inte- 
grated into their society. When we make 
appeals for active, moral, and financial sup- 
port they have been geared toward the white 
community and for the most part not at all 
toward the black community. This is true of 
all the major civil rights organizations in- 
cluding SNCC. We must dig deep into the 
black centers of power throughout this Na- 
tion not just for financial reasons but as a 
base of political support. I am convinced 
that this country is a racist country. The 
majority of the population is white and most 
whites still hold to a master-slave mentality. 

Father Thomas Merton raises this question 
in his book “Seeds of Destruction.” Is it 
possible for Negroes and whites in this coun- 
try to engage in a certain political experi- 
ment such as the world has never yet wit- 
nessed and in which the first condition 
would be that whites consented to let Negroes 
run their own revolution, giving them the 
necessary support, and being alarmed at 
some of the sacrifices and difficulties that 
this would involve? 

We have reached a crucial moment in 
American history and the history of the 
world. For the word revolution is becoming 
common, In 1960 with the sit-in revolution 
movement, the freedom ride in 1961, and the 
other events through the spring of 1963, the 
word “revolution” was at first accented with 
tolerance, and as a pleasantly vivid figure of 
speech. With the Negro masses demanding 
jobs, Southern Negroes demanding the vote, 
with the Democratic convention challenge 
and now the congressional challenge by the 
Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party, the 
word revolution is becoming a bad word, with 
more and more disapproval, because it comes 
too near the truth. Why? What is a social 
or political revolution? 

What does it mean to say that a people 
struggling for civil rights amounts to a revo- 
lution? Much as it may anger some diehard 
whites, the fact that a Negro sits down next 
to a white woman at a lunch counter and 
orders a coke and a hamburger is still short 
of revolution. When the Negroes in Lowndes 
County, Ala., where there are 12,000 Negroes 
and 3,000 whites, and not a single Negro is 
registered, get the vote and actually manage 
and cast their vote on election day without 
getting shot; this is still not revolution, 
though there may be something radically 
new about it. The real question still is who 
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will they vote for: Governor Wallace, “Bull” 
Connor or Jim Clark? 

Southern politicians are much more aware 
of the revolutionary nature of the situation 
than are the good liberals in the North, who 
believe that somehow Negroes (North and 
South) will gradually and quietly “fit in“ to 
the white society, exactly as it is, with its 
power structure, its affluent economy, its 
political machine and the values of its mid- 
dle class suburban folkways. White America 
as a whole seems to think that when Negroes 
of the South begin to use the vote, they 
will be content with the same candidates 
who were up the last year and the year be- 
fore. As a matter of fact, Southern politi- 
cians realize very well that when the Negroes 
turn out in full force to vote, and thereby 
establish themselves as a factor to be reck- 
oned with in Southern politics, the political 
machines of the past are going to collapse 
in a cloud of death. There are enough black 
people in the South to make any free elec- 
tion death for the status quo, 

I think past history will testify to the fact 
that white liberals and the so-called affluent 
Negro leader will not support all of our de- 
mands. They will be forced to support all 
of our demands, They will be forced to sup- 
port some of them in order to maintain an 
image of themselves as liberal. But we 
must also recognize that their material com- 
forts and congenial relations with the estab- 
lishment is of much more importance to them 
than their concern for an oppressed people. 
And they will sell us down the river for the 
hundredth time in order to protect them- 
selves. We all saw this in Atlantic City. 
For this reason, as well as to support their 
own self-esteem, white liberals are very 
anxious to get closer to what they call 
“seat of power” or to have a position of 
leadership and control in the black revolu- 
tion, in order to apply the brakes when they 
feel it is n . Why was the United 
Civil Rights Leadership Council organized 
during the summer of 1963? Because a 
segment of white America felt that the revo- 
lution was getting out of hand, and by 
raising money and promising some big 
money, they could control the movement, 
There have been other situations where an 
attempt has been made to remove the rev- 
olutionary sting from the movement. The 
civil rights revolution is a manifestation of 
a deep disorder that is eating away the inner 
substance of our society. Thoreau said “If 
a man does not keep pace with his com- 
panion, perhaps it is because he hears a dif- 
ferent drummer. Let him step to the music 
he hears, however measured or far away.” 
As Villiam Melvin Kelly makes it clear in his 
first novel, “A Different Drummer,” the Negro 
hears a drummer with a totally different 
beat, one which the white man is not yet 
capable of understanding. It is a must for 
the black people to make themselves visible 
in order for white America to pay attention. 
Even white staff members must recognize 
the fact that we are caught up with a sense 
of destiny with the vast majority of colored 
people all over the world who are becoming 
conscious of their power and the role they 
must play in the world. 

If the movement and SNCOC are going to 
be effective in attempting to liberate the 
black masses, the civil rights movement must 
be black controlled, dominated, and led. The 
Oppressed people, the common people, the 
little people are the people who rise up. 

In closing I make an apepal to all of us; 
not just for SNCC’s sake, but for the sake 
of the total struggle and the people who are 
depending upon us. I appeal to the silent 
staff, the intellectuals, southerners and 
northerners black and white, to move for- 
ward in building a better, stronger, and more 
effective organization with a sense of pur- 
pose and direction. 

Finally, lest I be accused of chauvinism, 
we are what we are. We are not the Students. 
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for a Democratic Society. We are not the Sal- 
vation Army. We are not American Friends 
Service Committee. We are an organization, 
yet a movement of people with different 
backgrounds, ideas, hopes, aspirations, work- 
ing for a just and open society. We are the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. 


Mr. Speaker, is John Lewis alone in ad- 
vocating action far beyond securing the 
voting rights of Negroes? I would like 
to quote from an interpretive report 
printed in the Washington Evening Star, 
by Haynes Johnson, in an article, “What 
Lies Beyond Selma?” 


And already the Negro leaders are looking 
beyond Selma to the next battlegrounds. 

One of the Negroes, Rev. James Bevel, 
outlined some of the goals the other night 
when he spoke at Brown’s Memorial Chapel, 
center of the nonviolent movement. 

His words can be taken as part of the over- 
all strategy now being discussed. “I want to 
say this in terms of what’s possible,” Mr. 
Bevel said. “We've been discussing the pos- 
sibilities of the nonviolent movement. I 
don’t know if we understand this.” 

He referred to next year when Dr. King 
goes to the battlefield in Vietnam.” And he 
talked of activity in Africa, China, and Rus- 
sia. But the main thrust will remain in the 
United States. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
the entire article from the Washington 
Evening Star at this point: 

Wuat LIES BEYOND SELMA? 
(By Haynes Johnson) 


SELMA, ALa—When Martin Luther King 
reached the courthouse steps the sun was 
beginning to set, the moon was rising over 
the Alabama River, and the spirit of jubilee 
Was everywhere, 

Rabbi Eugene Weiner of Hamilton, On- 
tario, who had delivered the benediction at 
the memorial services for James J. Reeb, 
turned to Dr, King and said: 

Dr. King, have you ever seen anything 
like this before?” 

“Never before; never before,” Dr. King re- 
plied slowly. “Nothing like this enthusi- 
They watched as more than 2,000 persons, 
whites and Negroes, nuns and clergymen, 
women and children, silently took their 
places in the street before them. 


ITS BEAUTIFUL 


“Look at that crowd. They're still com- 
ing,” a white priest murmured. “It’s beau- 
tiful, beautiful.” 

“Walk, children, walk,” said Rev. Fred 
Shuttlesworth, Negro civil rights leader from 
Birmingham. 

Dr. King, the rabbi, the Greek archbishop, 
the Negro and white Protestant ministers 
and Walter P. Reuther, president of the 
United Auto Workers, continued talking 
quietly among themselves. They spoke of 
the spirit of the ecumenical movement in- 
spired by the late Pope John; of Malcolm X, 
the slain Negro disciple of hatred, and of the 
nonviolence movement. 

Soon the wreath in memory of Reeb had 
been placed at the door to the courthouse 
and the marchers had returned to their 
church. 

END OF A PILGRIMAGE 


For many of the clergymen it was the end 
of a long pilgrimage. 

For Dr. King and the Negro revolution, the 
march ending the long street confrontation 
was a victory. How long it will last, and how 
permanent it will become is uncertain, for the 
story of Selma is not over yet. 

But it was the break for which nearly 
everyone had been waiting. 

There is scarcely a doubt remaining about 
the eventual outcome here. The question 
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now is: What next for Dr. King and his non- 


. violent movement? 


It seems clear that a fundamental change 
has occurred in the nature of the civil rights 
struggle in America. 

The church—Catholic, Protestant and Jew- 
ish—has irrevocably committed itself to the 
battle. 

Repeatedly throughout the dramatic events 
of the past week in Selma, the clergymen 
who have come here have been told they are 
regarded as members of a nonviolent army— 
an army which will fight again and again. 

LOOKING AHEAD 

And already, the Negro leaders are looking 
beyond Selma to the next battlegrounds. 

One of the Negroes, the Rev. James Bevel, 
outlined some of the goals the other night 
when he spoke at Browns Memorial Chapel, 
center of the Selma nonviolent movement. 

His words can be taken as part of the over- 
all strategy now being discussed. 

“I want to say this in terms of what's 
possible,” Mr. Bevel said. “We've been dis- 
cussing the possibilities of the nonviolent 
movement. I don’t know if we understand 
this.” 

He referred to “next year when Dr. King 
goes to the battlefield of Vietnam.” And he 
talked of activity in Africa, China and Rus- 
sia. But the main thrust will remain in the 
United States. 

POVERTY AND HARLEM 

He specifically discussed such campaigns 
as dealing with the question of inadequate 
incomes in this country. 

“People ask: Why do we want to walk to 
Montgomery? The answer is, ‘We don’t have 
money to go in cars.“ That's why,” he said. 

“Another thing we've got to deal with very 
emphatically is Harlem. Now, there we're 
going to have to be willing to have some suf- 
fering to get rid of it.” 

At another point he said: “Soin the future, 
we plan to move out in other directions.” 

DEFINES TECHNIQUE 

Then he gave a working definition of what 
the nonviolent technique can accomplish. 

“Now if nonviolence can contain Jim Clark, 
it can do anything. If nonviolence can work 
in Alabama, it can work in South Africa. 

“Nonviolence says that when problems are 
adequately raised in America, they can be 
adequately dealt with. Nonviolence says 
something else: When problems are ade- 
quately raised in the world, they can be ade- 
quately dealt with. It says something else: 
Nonviolence works.” 

So, in the future, there clearly will be other 
tests and other Selmas—and they will not all 
be in the South. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, my time is limited, 
and I will not dwell on these larger pur- 
poses of the civil rights leaders. The 
target of the moment is Selma and Ala- 
bama. We have been told by the Presi- 
dent that Negroes are denied the right to 
vote in Alabama because of the color of 
their skin. This is not a fact. Lest you 
think that this charge is raised only by 
southern Congressmen, I call your atten- 
tion to an editorial in the Washington 
Evening Star of last night, March 16. 
The editorial points out: 

At his press conference Saturday Mr. John- 
son said every eligible citizen must have the 


right to vote. There was no such reserva- 
tion in his address to Congress. 


The Star editorial points out the need 
for some standard of qualification for 
those seeking to register and further 
points out: 

One reason for this is the presentation of 
fiction as fact in some part of his address. 
For instance, referring to the undeniable 
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efforts in some areas of the South to keep 
Negroes from voting, Mr. Johnson said: “The 
fact is that the only way to pass these bar- 
riers is to show a white skin.” The fact 
is that this is not a fact—at least as far as 
Alabama is concerned. Assuming that Gov- 
ernor Wallace told the truth on Sunday, 
and we have seen no denial of what he said, 
there are some 115,000 Negroes registered in 
his State. This represents more than 20 
percent of all the votes cast in Alabama in 
the 1960 presidential election. 


Mr. Speaker, I place the entire Star 
editorial in the Recorp at this point: 


NEGRO VOTING 


Lyndon Baines Johnson was in good form 
last night. His appeal to Congress for legis- 
lation to insure the right of Negroes to vote 
was a masterful mixture of rhetoric and 
eloquence—the first half of it was perhaps 
the best speech he has ever made. At some 
points the speech was less than factual. But 
the reaction of the legislators makes clear 
beyond any doubt that a voting bill will be 
passed. 

The question which remains is; What kind 
of bill? On this canvas the President painted 
in broad strokes. At his press conference 
Saturday Mr. Johnson said every eligible 
citizen must have the right to vote. There 
was no such reservation in his address to 
Congress. Instead, he said that the bill 
which he will send up Wednesday will estab- 
lish “a simple uniform standard which can- 
not be used however ingenious the effort to 
flout our Constitution.” And it will author- 
ize the use of Federal registrars “if State 
Officials refuse to cooperate.” Louisiana's 
Senator ELLENDER says that he will filibuster 
if need be to prevent the Federal Government 
from fixing voting qualifications in the 
States. This is not a reasonable attitude, 
since it is clear that some federally estab- 
lished qualifications will be necessary if qual- 
ified Negroes are to be assured of the right 
to vote. For our part, we prefer to reserve 
judgment until what the President calls a 
“simple uniform standard” becomes available 
for scrutiny. 

One reason for this is the presentation of 
fiction as fact in some parts of his address, 
For instance, referring to the undeniable 
efforts in some areas of the South to keep 
Negroes from voting, Mr. Johnson said: “The 
fact is that the only way to pass these barriers 
is to show a white skin.” The fact is that 
this is not a fact—at least as far as Alabama 
is concerned. Assuming that Governor Wal- 
lace told the truth on Sunday, and we have 
seen no denial of what he said, there are 
some 115,000 Negroes registered and eligible 
to vote in his State. This represents more 
than 20 percent of all the votes cast in Ala- 
bama in the 1960 presidential election. So 
we want to see what kind of voting standard 
the President has in mind. Certainly a white 
skin, of itself, should not qualify a man to 
vote, But the same thing goes for a black 
skin. The true test is whether an individual, 
white or black, is qualified. The test should 
be relatively simple and given without dis- 
crimination. But the ability to walk through 
the curtains into the voting booth is not 
enough. It does not seem to us too much 
to ask that all voters should pass a reason- 
able, modest literacy test. 

Taken as a whole, however, this was a very 
persuasive address. Most of the facts of the 
past 100 years are on the President's side. 
And he said one thing to his southern audi- 
ence which appealed to us as being heavily 
freighted with truth: “Those who ask you 
to hold onto the past do so at the cost of 
denying you your future.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, let us look at some 
facts concerning voter registration in. 
Alabama. Facts that contradict the 
broad, general, but fine sounding state- 
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ments read by the President in this 
Chamber Monday evening. 

The facts I present are the result of 
painstaking investigation going back as 
far as 1949. I refer you to the records 
of the State sovereignty commission of 
Alabama and commend in particular 
Martha Witt Smith, registrar consultant 
for the commission who has served on 
the Madison County Board of Regis- 
trars since 1949 and, in addition, on her 
own time and at her own expense has 
painstakingly investigated many of the 
charges and the facts throughout the 
State of Alabama. 

The whole purpose, Mr. Speaker, of the 
demonstrations and riots and the pur- 
pose of the President’s bill is to abolish 
literacy as a legitimate requirement for 
voting. 

What are the facts concerning the 
President’s charge that the only way to 
gain the right to vote in the South is to 
show a white skin? 

Statistics bear out that practically 
every Negro called up for the draft in 
Alabama fails to pass the mental test 
if he has not gone higher than the eighth 
grade. There are only 120,952 Negroes 
in Alabama who have gone higher than 
the eighth grade of the 25-year-old and 
older group for which grade levels are 
given in the U.S. census. Alabama now 
has a total of 115,000 Negroes registered. 
This would leave only 6,000 unaccounted 
for and there are known to be more than 
that disqualified from voting for convic- 
tion of crime, a disqualification which 
States may have, as clearly set forth in 
the U.S, Constitution. 

However, rejection rates for registra- 
tion are not as high as for the draft in 
Alabama among Negroes, even though 
the draft deals with only young men 
mostly 25 and under, whereas voter 
or deals with the older group 


re of the eighth grade level and 
below, including persons with only fifth 
grade education are passing the current 
literarcy and citizenship tests. There are 
only about 200,000 Negroes of voting age 
who haye gone higher than the sixth 
grade. It is a conservative estimate that 
20,000 of these are disqualified by convic- 
tions and that half of those of seventh 
and eighth grade level cannot pass any 
form of literacy tests due to sociological 
problems and simply losing their knowl- 
edge between leaving school and reaching 
voting age. This would mean then that 
the State has 115,000 out of a real poten- 
tial of 140,000 registered. This is a reg- 
istered rate of 82 percent against the 
Justice Department’s contention of less 
than 20 percent, because the Department 
counts as eligible even those Negroes who 
cannot so much as write their names, 

Under court order the literacy test 
upon which these figures are based has 
been made even simpler, its sole purpose 
now being to ascertain if the applicant 
has the simple ability to read and write. 

These are facts, and I present them 
here with the challenge to those who are 
taking part in the lynching of my State 
to refute them with facts. It is not 


enough for the President of the United 
States to stand before a nationwide tele- 
vision and radio audience and make 
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broad charges. He should present the 
true facts of registration of Negroes in 
Alabama, and with the same fervor and 
sense of righteousness with which he 
castigates our people and our legally 
elected State officials. 

It is not enough that leading clergy- 
men march in Selma and urge the de- 
fiance of law and order and disobedience 
to Federal court orders. If they believe 
in justice, if they sincerely desire to know 
the truth and to impart the truth to the 
members of their congregations and to 
the American people, they should refute 
these facts or admit they have been 
wrong in their condemnation of the peo- 
ple of Alabama. 

Mr. Speaker, I want every qualified cit- 
izen of Alabama to vote and I want every 
qualified citizen of New York and New 
Jersey and Michigan and California to 
vote. If a new law is necessary to pre- 
vent discrimination in application of 
literacy tests, I am for it, and I will sup- 
port it. But I will not help destroy the 
Constitution of the United States with 
its basic guarantee of freedom for all the 
people, white and black. I will not be a 
party to destroying the sovereignty of the 
50 States and place in the hands of an 
all-powerful Federal Government the 
power to say who shall vote, or to control 
all the other facets of State responsi- 
bility and individual liberty which pas- 
sage of the President’s bill will insure. 

We will present an alternative to the 
President’s proposal. An alternative 
which will guarantee protection of the 
right of every qualified citizen to vote, 
but will also protect the rights of the 
States to determine voter qualifications 
as guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, I say it is time Congress 
assumed its responsibility for legislating. 
We should pass whatever legislation is 
needed in the field of voting rights with 
calmness and in the atmosphere of rea- 
sonable debate. We dare not allow the 
President to dictate to us or to become 
victims of his emotional appeal in an 
emotion-packed moment of history. 

This is a time when we who have been 
entrusted with this high office must rise 
to the challenge of statesmanship and 
vote our honest convictions regardless 
of what political price we may have to 
pay. It is more important to save Amer- 
ica and to preserve the Constituticn than 
that any member sitting here be returned 
to office in the next election. It is more 
important that our two political parties 
and the President care for the individual 
citizen as a human being not merely for 
his vote than to insure the reelection of 
a particular administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
as a part of these remarks excerpts from 
the report referred to earlier based upon 
investigations of the Alabama Sover- 
eignty Commission and Martha Witt 
Smith: 

VOTER REGISTRATION SITUATION IN ALABAMA 

The campaign of Martin Luther King in 
Alabama is not in any way a right-to-vote 
drive, but is purely and simply an anti- 
literacy campaign being waged simultane- 
ously with efforts of the U.S. Department of 
Justice to abolish literacy as a requirement 
in Alabama through the Federal courts. King 
announced that he would see to it that lit- 
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eracy was abolished for voting at almost the 
same time that the Department filed suit 
against Alabama. 

His campaign is being waged, not with the 
songs and prayers about which you read and 
hear, but with bricks, broken bottles, riots, 
and threats against the personal safety of 
members of Boards of Registrars. (See: 
Parry County—Facts and Distortions.) 

Actions of King and the Justice Depart- 
ment are both in and of themselves admis- 
sions and proof that the Negro is not being 
denied the right to vote in Alabama, such 
so-called “right” existing only for those who 
are eligible and qualified. They are admit- 
ting, in essence, what Alabama has con- 
tended: That most of the qualified Negroes 
in Alabama are already registered to vote. 
King has found that Negroes are not being 
registered because they cannot read and 
write enough to be able to read their ballots 
if they were registered—hence his demand 
to abolish literacy for voting. The Justice 
Department has found that the “thousands 
of eligible Negroes being denied the right to 
vote” which it claimed before congressional 
committees in January 1964, do not in fact 
actually exist and the only way they can 
make a political showing in Alabama is to 
somehow force the registration of illiterate 
Negroes by throwing out the valid constitu- 
tional provisions of the Alabama constitu- 
tion. 

Burke Marshall, then head of the Civil 
Rights Division of the Department of Justice, 
declared before a House subcommittee in 
January 1964, that in 37 counties of Alabama 
“thousands of eligible Negroes are being 
denied the right to vote.” At that time, 
eight of these counties were operating under 
Federal court orders to register qualified 
Negroes, and complaints had been filed 
against three others. Since that time, how- 
ever, in all of these remaining counties the 
Justice Department has filed not one com- 
plaint, in spite of the fact that it has photo- 
stated records in all but four of these coun- 
ties and has been copying records in some of 
them since 1961 without, apparently, find- 
ing any evidence to back up the accusation 
made against these counties. The accusa- 
tions were made before the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, January 28, 1964. (See 
pp. 134, 135, 136 and 137, also listing of 37 
counties in article by Associated Press, re- 
leased April 22, 1964. Attachment shows 
counties and additional data.) 

That a requirement of literacy is a legiti- 
mate one for voting has long been upheld by 
the Federal courts. It required a constitu- 
tional amendment to remove poll tax as a 
prerequisite for voting in certain races. 
Certainly abolition of literacy as a require- 
ment for voting in Alabama and in other 
States cannot be done by any other method. 
Should Congress with the support of the 
courts succeed in so doing by a simple act of 
Congress, then is there any bar to Congress 
abolishing primaries in favor of nomination 
by some national party group of those who 
would be candidates for Governor, legisla- 
tors, judges and even sheriffs? In fact, is 
there any bar to Congress abolishing elec- 
tions altogether—thus sounding the death 
knell of democracy itself? 

Those who would abolish literacy as a re- 
quirement for voting attempt to use as their 
propaganda various contentions that the re- 
quirement is used in a discriminatory man- 
ner in the South. The Justice Department 
itself has apparently been unable to find any 
evidence of this in any but 11 of the 67 
counties in Alabama and has not yet proven 
it in two of these. Furthermore, since the 
present boards were appointed as registrars 
in October 1963, it has not accused a single 
one of these of any discriminatory prac- 
tices of any kind, All court action since 
then has been based on happenings before 
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the present boards were appointed. In ad- 
dition, the Justice Department has not 
found—or it certainly would have used it— 
any discriminatory use of the new voter reg- 
istration tests put into use in February 1964, 
more than a year ago. Even the State suit 
now filed does not charge any discrimina- 
tory use of these tests as between white and 
colored applicants. 

The truth appears to be that Alabama has 
now come up with an application form and 
test which meets the requirements of the 
courts and the Civil Rights Act and which 
will stand up under judicial review, provid- 
ing ample evidence for registrars that they 
have applied tests without discrimination. 
A detailed study of the forms will show that 
they were devised to eliminate every objec- 
tion of the courts and most of the objections 
of the Justice Department to the old forms 
used from 1952 to 1964. The only other 
change was made after passage of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act and was made to meet the 
requirement that all literacy tests be “wholly 
in writing.” The Justice Department should 
report forthwith exactly what changes in 
literacy tests have been made in the other 
States of the Nation in order to comply with 
the Civil Rights Act—or have they been 
changed to do so? 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 did make the 
requirement that all literacy tests be “wholly 
in writing.” However, after Alabama 
changed its form, the Justice Department 
immediately started filing complaints 
against the new form on the grounds that 
this same act forbids any State to change 
any testing methods. An attorney for the 
Department stated in a Federal court hear- 
ing December 3, 1964, in Birmingham, Ala., 
that it was “the intent of Congress” for the 
1964 Civil Rights Act to prevent any State 
from changing any voter registration test or 
procedure—yet that same act required 
changes. 

Furthermore, the Justice Department has 
gone to even greater extents in broadening 
the interpretation of the Civil Rights Act. 
It now contends in the statewide Alabama 
suit that no State can have a literacy test 
higher in level than that of normal sixth- 
grade level, whatever that may be. Further, 
it is contended that the provisions of the act 
apply to any State and are in force without 
any proving of discrimination as contem- 
plated by section 1971, United States Code, 
which the act purports to amend. So, what 
about a State’s requirement that a person 
must have finished the 12th grade in order 
to vote? 

Statistics bear out Alabama’s contention 
of nondiscriminatory application of literacy 
provisions of voting laws. Practically every 
Negro called up for the draft fails to pass 
the mental test if he has not gone higher 
than the eighth grade. There are only 
120,952 Negroes in Alabama who have gone 
higher than the eighth grade of the 25-year- 
old and older group for which grade levels are 
given in the U.S. census. Alabama now has 
a total of 115,000 Negroes registered. This 
would leave only 6,000 unaccounted for and 
there are known to be more than that dis- 
qualified from voting for conviction of crime, 
a disqualification which States may have, as 
clearly set out in the U.S. Constitution. 

However, rejection rates for registration 
are not as high as for the draft in Alabama 
among Negroes, even though the draft deals 
with only young men mostly 25 and under 
whereas voter registration deals with the 
older group, also. Many of eighth-grade level 
and below, including persons with only fifth- 
grade education are passing the current lit- 
eracy and citizenship tests. There are only 
about 200,000 Negroes of voting age who have 
gone higher than the sixth grade, It is a 
conservative estimate that 20,000 of these 
are disqualified by convictions and that half 
of those of seventh- and eighth-grade level 
cannot pass any form of literacy test due to 
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sociological promotions and simply losing 
their knowledge between leaving school and 
reac! voting age. This would mean then 
that the State has 115,000 out of a real po- 
tential of 140,000 registered. This is a regis- 
tered rate of 82 percent against the Justice 
Department’s contention of less than 20 per- 
cent, because the Department counts as 
“eligible” even those Negroes who cannot so 
much as write their names. 

Alabama, as a State, has done more from 
1952 to the present to make changes which 
serve the interests of the registration of 
qualified Negroes than any other State could 
have done. However, its legislature, its 
courts, and its executives are now caught in 
a choking web of confusion brought about 
by contradictory provisions of the 1964 and 
other Civil Rights Acts, by the contradictory 
actions of the Department of Justice, by con- 
tradictory rulings of district judges and the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals—so that it 
now finds that the accumulated results of all 
of its efforts to work out a registration system 
that will lend itself to judicial review, will 
meet the requirements of the courts and 
the Civil Rights Act, and provide needed 
evidence for its registrars are not only not 
accepted by the Department of Justice but 
are being attacked on all sides by this arm 
of the Federal Government which has re- 
peatedly told the Congress that its goal in 
the South is to see that qualified Negroes are 
registered, but which now openly admits 
that these have been registered and the 
only way to get any more Negro voters is to 
abolish the literacy test in Alabama. 

Not only is the picture of the activities of 
the so-called right-to-vote marchers in Ala- 
bama distorted, but national news media re- 
ports about the current Alabama voter tests 
are deserving of nothing but the name of 
downright lies. Examples of statements 
about the tests and events in Alabama which 
can be easily proven untrue appear in re- 
cent issues of Time and Newsweek, and in 
dispatches from UPI and a presentation on 
the “Today” show. 

In conclusion: Alabama has met the chal- 
lenge of working out a registration system 
and tests which are fair, reasonable, non- 
discriminatory, related to needed informa- 
tion for voting, and which are adequate and 
proper to provide material or full judicial 
review. Proof of this is the demand of Martin 
Luther King that the President support 
efforts to abolish literacy for voting in Ala- 
bama and that the Justice Department suit 
in Alabama echoes his cry—while the propa- 
ganda machines grind out false impressions 
by calling the whole illegal and riotous as- 
sault by the false name of a “right-to-vote” 
campaign. 

For Congress to even consider a bill which 
would usurp the clear constitutional rights 
of a State to set its requirements for voting 
would undermine the very foundation of the 
democratic system which put its Members in 
the seats they occupy today—the vote itself. 


DOAR WOULD OUST ALL OFFICEHOLDERS IN 
ALABAMA 


From comments at arguments, Monday, 
March 8, 1965, on motion by State of Alabama 
to dismiss case brought against State of Ala- 
bama and secretary of state to prevent any 
use of literacy tests in Alabama. 

Asked by a member of the three-judge 
panel if he felt that reregistration of voters 
in Alabama offered any solution to the Ala- 
bama case, Doar replied that he did not. 
He went on to say, in legal terms, but in sub- 
stance and certainly in meaning as follows: 

No reregistration would be acceptable to 
the Justice Department because the laws and 
tests would be devised by public officials who 
have been put into office under the discrimi- 
natory system. 

He further implied that no new law passed 
in Alabama on the registration system would 
be acceptable for the same reason. 
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He, in effect, brought out that the only 
way the Justice Department would cease 
action in Alabama would be to remove all 
present elected officeholders, hold new fed- 
erally supervised elections with all Negroes 
voting, and put new persons in office all the 
way around. One of the judges commented 
that this would amount to putting all elected 
Alabama public officials out of business. 


HISTORY OF CHANGES IN VOTER REGISTRATION 
IN ALABAMA 

First. Changes have favored Negro regis- 
tration. 

Second. Changes have come before similar 
Federal action. 

1. In 1946 the legislature provided 2 extra 
registration days per month for all counties 
at a time when Negro interest was increasing 
in voting, especially among servicemen re- 
turning home. 

2. Many local boards from 1950 to date 
have had special legislation increasing meet- 
ing days and providing clerical help in the 
larger counties. Such action has been on 
local initiative and not under any Federal 
court orders or threats of such court orders. 

3. In 1951 the property alternative as a 
means of qualifying was removed. To the 
sociologists, at least, the alternative was one 
which worked in favor of whites and against 
Negroes who as a group owned less property. 

4. In 1951 the requirement that a person 
must have been gainfully employed the 
greater part of the past year prior to regis- 
tration was removed. This requirement was 
considered to be one which worked more in 
favor of whites than of Negroes. 

5. In 1953, the cumulative feature of poll 
tax (the requirement to pay $1.50 for each 
year from 21 through 44 regardless of age 
at the time of registration) was removed. 
It was just as much a bar to white women 
registering, but the whole Nation was 
screaming about it being a bar only to 
Negroes. 

6. January 1964, the Alabama Supreme 
Court ordered boards to use literacy and 
citizenship tests for all applicants regard- 
less of a registrar’s personal knowledge as 
to the literacy of the individual applicant 
and prescribed uniform tests and procedures 
for all. (Congress did not do this until 
July 1964.) 

7. January 1964, Alabama Supreme Court 
ordered forms requiring a record be kept of 
all tests so as to permit judicial review. 
(Congress did not do this until July 1964.) 

8. February 1964, registrars received new 
forms and tests and discontinued use of the 
“onerous” 1952 application form (so termed 
numerous times by the Department of Jus- 
tice and Federal courts). Tests were 
changed monthly, and each test included 
four questions on government (replacing six 
such questions in the 1952 form), four ex- 
cerpts from the U.S. Constitution, one of 
which was to be read aloud by the applicant 
and a place for the applicant to write from 
dictation. A score of 75 was required on the 
government questions. 

9. September 1964, registrars began using 
revised forms ordered by the Alabama Su- 
preme Court in August, to bring the literacy 
tests within the requirements of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act requiring that they be 
“wholly in writing.” The same form as the 
January-ordered tests was followed, except 
that in place of reading aloud, the applicant 
was instructed to answer four questions, the 
answers to which were in the four excerpts 
from the U.S. Constitution located directly 
above the questions, which excerpts he was 
instructed to read (not aloud) before an- 
swering these four “ questions. 

(Nor. —It is these four questions, the an- 
swers to which can be obtained simply by 
reading the excerpts, which have been pre- 
sented to the public of the Nation as ques- 
tions which the applicant is expected to 
answer from his own knowledge of the Con- 
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stitution, when they are simply reading 
questions.) 

The writing test was not changed except 
that the registrars were instructed to dic- 
tate to the applicant only one of the excerpts 
appearing on the test sheet. Thus, the writ- 
ing performance of the applicant is recorded, 
and the section dictated to him is made a 
matter of record. 

(Nore.—The writing test has been attacked 
by the Justice Department which contends 
that it is “oral” because of the dictation, and 
further contends that the applicant should 
be allowed to copy the section, not write it 
from dictation.) 

Instead of the form being changed each 
month, a total of 100 different tests were 
composed, each with four Government ques- 
tions, four excerpts from the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, and four reading questions, the answers 
to which could be found in the excerpts. The 
Supreme Court order provided that each ap- 
plicant select his own test of the 100 by open- 
ing at random a notebook, which must con- 
tain 1 of each of the 100 tests at all times. 
The general idea of multiple tests, selected by 
lot, was suggested by a district Federal judge 
in a Mississippi voter registration case. 

(Nore.—Alabama had to go to some form 
of multiple testing or stand by and permit 
the Department of Justice to make a sheer 
mockery of its literacy testing. The De- 
partment in July 1964, subpenaed into court 
in Montgomery not only all monthly tests 
which had been used by the State, but all 
tests which the State planned to use in the 
months ahead and by various actions made 
them available to the public and practically 
useless as any real tests. Alabama devised 
the revised tests knowing that the Depart- 
ment would get the tests and would put them 
on records in a manner to make them avail- 
able to the public, This has been done and 
copies of them have been spread not only all 
over Alabama but all over the Nation as is 
now a matter of public knowledge due to 
printing of the questions in newspapers and 
use of them on television. In addition, the 
Department has now obtained by a court 
order a book of answers which an individual 
board member made up for himself as a 
guide in grading the tests, although the 
registrar protested that the answers listed 
were not necessarily all the acceptable ones 
nor were they necessarily up to date in every 
instance, and that they were his notes for 
his own guidance and not to be considered 
final and conclusive in any way. Thus, Ala- 
bama was correct in devising tests with the 
assumption that the Department of Justice 
would make them and any answers they 
could find available to the public. Any 
judgment of difficulty of the tests in relation 
to sixth grade or any other level should be 
gaged in relation to whether or not such a 
person can study the tests and the answers 
and learn the material with this help—not 
merely whether he could pass such a test 
having never seen it previously.) 

10. Heavy Negro registration from 1946 
through 1952 and again from 1954 through 
1956 resulted in most of the actually quali- 
fied and eligible Negroes being registered 
before passage of the 1957 Civil Rights Act. 
However, due to their repeated claims when 
seeking civil rights legislation that “thou- 
sands of eligible Negroes are being denied the 
right to vote,” the Department of Justice 
must now somehow get those “thousands” 
on the rolls even if they know that the only 
way it can be done in Alabama is to register 
the illiterates. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment my distinguished col- 
league from the State of Alabama [Mr. 


Mr. Speaker, will 
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GEORGE W. Anprews] for initiating this 
discussion this afternoon. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the manner 
in which the national press, radio, and 
television have so pointedly distorted and 
deliberately slanted the news stories com- 
ing out of the State of Alabama—and I 
might add previously from the State of 
Mississippi—it appears that about the 
only way we can ever get the truth across 
to the people is through the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very happy that the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN] 
pointed up the double standard applied 
by most of the national news dissemi- 
nating media with respect to news com- 
ing out of the South and news coming 
out of the North. It points up the fact 
that last week there was a race riot in 
the city of Detroit, Mich., admittedly a 
race riot by the local police and the local 
citizens, news of which was sent out over 
the wire services as a race riot. The riot 
resulted in the stabbing of nine white 
youngsters and one young Negro girl be- 
ing injured by flying debris. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the white young- 
sters who was stabbed is presently, I un- 
derstand, in a hospital in Detroit lying 
at death’s door. Although the wire serv- 
ices carried the report of that riot as far 
as Mississippi—I read it in the Missis- 
sippi newspapers—the morning after this 
occurred, there was not one word in the 
Washington Post or the Evening Star 
about this riot which almost cost the 
lives of nine youngsters out in Detroit. 
Notwithstanding, they devoted column 
after column after column to distorted 
stories and prejudicial reports on Selma, 
Ala. Mr. Speaker, I have seen these in- 
vaders. They have been in my State. 
A great number are bearded beatniks. 
They deliberately dress eccentrically, and 
most of them look as if they have not 
had a bath in months. They come in 
with a holier-than-thou attitude and in- 
sult our people, hoping to create some 
kind of incident that will arouse emo- 
tions over the country, and which can be 
exploited to collect Yankee dollars from 
well-meaning but misinformed northern 
people. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Did 
the gentleman notice in the Washington 
Post this morning an ad run by Martin 
Luther King and his organization call- 
ing for subscriptions to carry on the 
fight? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I am sorry I did not 
see it, but I am not surprised. These 
outfits are well-heeled with money, as 
the gentleman knows. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. The 
ad said they were running short, and 
they were calling for public subscrip- 
tions. My information is he left Cal- 
ifornia last week with $38,000 in cash. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may say, and this 
is an opinion, but a considered opinion 
on my part: not only would I endorse 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover’s characterization 
of Martin Luther King as the “most no- 
torious liar in America,” but I would add 
that I consider him the most notorious 
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gangster of our generation. Every- 
where this man goes, trouble and vio- 
lence follow, always accompanied by the 
sound of dollars dropping into his till as 
“contributions” to his “work.” In my 
opinion, in view that practically every- 
one in a position of power has of the fact 
bowed down to him and has acceded to 
his demands, I think he is also the most 
dangerous individual in America. 

Mr. Speaker, I have seen these people 
come into our State for the purpose of 
creating trouble. They came in with a 
holier-than-thou attitude and they de- 
liberately flouted the customs of our area 
in front of our people. 

I deplore the fact that violence has 
occurred in Alabama, that one of these 
invading ministers, who went to Ala- 
bama with a martyr complex for the pur- 
pose of finding trouble, found the trouble 
he was looking for. I am sorry indeed 
that the three agitators who went to the 
State of Mississippi last spring for the 
purpose of insulting the people of Mis- 
sissippi met their death at the hands of 
persons unknown. We deplore these acts 
of violence, of course. But instead of 
condemning the entire State of Missis- 
sippi and the entire State of Alabama, I 
think they are entitled to the highest 
compliment we can possibly pay to a 
great people in the remarkable restraint 
they exercised, so that more of these 
troublemakers did not encounter the 
same fate. As a matter of fact—and I 
am surprised, pleasantly so and happily 
so—that instead of three people being 
killed, there were not a hundred or more 
killed in the State of Mississippi in last 
summer’s invasion of my State. Indeed, 
had the situation been reversed and had 
demonstrators from the State of Mis- 
sissippi gone to Harlem to demonstrate 
for racial separation or States rights, I 
dare say none of them would have re- 
turned to Mississippi alive. 

Mr. Speaker, this man Martin Luther 
King is a dangerous individual. I have 
information on good authority that the 
Department of Justice knows that he is 
a dangerous individual. Yet the Justice 
Department through the Attorney Gen- 
eral has told me personally and in no 
uncertain terms that the file which the 
Justice Department has on Martin Luther 
King, his Communist affiliations, associ- 
ations and activities will not be made 
available to a Member of Congress on 
request. I ask you—why? Is it possi- 
ble that Martin Luther King is now so 
politically powerful as to be immune 
from public exposure? Is it possible 
there is something in those files that 
might embarrass some in high positions 
whose necks have been stuck out so far 
in coddling King and his fellow agita- 
tors? Some day, perhaps, the truth of 
King and his activities may be known. 
But it seems that for now, it just is not 
good politics for some of our people in 
high positions. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to raise a question which I feel cries out 
to be answered. A question relevant and 
pertinent to the recent and present tur- 
bulence in my home State—that proud, 
and now battered, State of Alabama. 
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Mr. Speaker, we have had a series of 
incidents in Alabama: Selma, Marion, 
my hometown of Montgomery, today in 
Birmingham. And throughout the whole 
fabric of this big picture there is one 
recurring and persistent fact about which 
the American people should be told. I 
refer, Mr. Speaker, to the deliberate 
misrepresentation of facts by certain of 
the news media, and that there is now 
and has been a recurring and persistent 
and deliberate misrepresentation of fact 
as well as a calculated effort on the part 
of some of our news media to slant and 
color the news—and this is very demon- 
strable to any fairminded person. 

Do I exaggerate, Mr. Speaker? Let 
me give you just a few proven facts 
which I dare say not one person in the 
House outside of my proud State knows. 

In every newspaper account which I 
have read and on radio and television 
we have heard the repeated charge that 
clubs and whips were used on the demon- 
strators in Slema as they attempted to 
march on Sunday the 7th of March. I 
am sure that no one in this House has 
failed to hear or see this charge and Iam 
sure that most, if not all, believe that 
the demonstrators were whipped as if 
they were animals with bullwhips. The 
fact is, Mr. Speaker, that there were no 
whips—none used or even in existence 
and this was purely a lie and a fabrica- 
tion by some reporters representing some 
of the news media. I have checked this 
fact with the Governor, with the local 
law enforcement officials there, and 
through other sources. The FBI was 
there and can substantiate my state- 
ment. No whips were there and no 
whips were used. But in every account 
of that Sunday in Selma you read of 
“whips and clubs.” The so-called clubs, 
Mr. Speaker, were regulation night 
sticks—the same as are carried by the 
District of Columbia police in patroling 
the Capitol Grounds. 

The people of America have been given 
the idea that the Negroes in Alabama 
have universally been denied the right to 
register and vote, and that whatever 
court actions have been tried are inade- 
quate because they still do not allow 
Negroes to vote. The truth is, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Negroes are registering 
to vote peacefully throughout the State, 
and that demonstrations in Selma and 
Marion County, Montgomery, and other 
places are in fact hampering and im- 
peding registration of Negro voters, and 
in one instance, in particular, in Marion 
County, the orderly processing and reg- 
istering of Negro voters which has been 
going on all day, was interrupted by 
“King” Martin Luther, and such a dis- 
order was caused—really a near riot— 
that it was necessary for the police to 
rescue the registrars from the courtroom 
in which they had been working. 

In February, “King” Martin Luther 
tried to stir up a voter march in Mont- 
gomery and could not raise a crowd. 
Montgomery citizens—white and Ne- 
gro—have been registering with no trou- 
ble. Over 300 registered in 1 day last 
week. In Montgomery they have and do 
register as many as present themselves— 
still they demonstrated and rioted. The 
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demonstrations now in progress, and pre- 
viously in progress, in Alabama haye been 
promoted as much by the Communists as 
by any other one faction. It is an estab- 
lished fact that Martin Luther King’s 
lieutenants have belonged to Communist 
front organizations, and that they are 
not nearly so interested in the United 
States as they are in the Kremlin. J. 
Edgar Hoover has testified before the 
House Appropriations Committee that 
Communists are infiltrating the civil 
rights movement and seeking to exploit 
its leaders, according to the Communists’ 
own paper, the Worker. 

Everything that has happened in Ala- 
bama, including the violence, bloodshed, 
and even the possible death of one or 
more persons, was a coldblooded and 
calculated plan by Martin Luther King 
and his coconspirators and was carefully 
outlined in writing several months prior 
to the trouble in Selma, and I have a copy 
of that plan. I offered to make this 
available to a reporter of wide reputation 
but he did not care to use it. 

Another typical example of distortion 
and misleading newspaper reporting ap- 
peared in yesterday’s Washington Star 
and we see the headline reads: “Mont- 
gomery Deputies Ride Into 150 Negroes.” 
We find buried deep into the article, how- 
ever, that an emergency ambulance was 
delayed by the melee. The fact is that 
the road was blocked for 30 minutes and 
the ambulance, on an emergency run, was 
caught up in a mob of rioters and the 
mounted policemen were necessary in 
order to extricate the ambulance and to 
clear the heavily traveled road. 

Today’s Washington papers, the Post 
and the Star, show pictures of mounted 
officers in Montgomery in the midst of a 
mob. The Star’s headline reads: “King 
Protests Mounted Assault—Demonstra- 
tors Count Eight Injured in Montgom- 
ery—Brutality Charged to Sheriffs 
Men.” 

What the paper did not say was that 
this was a rioting mob of knife-wielding 
beatniks, for the most part—that rocks, 
bottles and bricks were thrown at the 
mounted officers before any contact was 
made by the officers—that the sheriff was 
cut—that he was hit and injured by two 
fiying objects, probably rocks—and that 
eight of the horses were badly cut by 
these knife-wielding nonviolent demon- 
strators. 

I have the sheriff’s statement of the 
events of yesterday, Mr. Speaker, which 
I hereby insert into the Recorp as an 
extension of my remarks. Mr. Speaker, 
these facts are just a part of the whole 
which I cannot develop here due to lack 
of time. For this reason I have asked 
for a special order for 1 hour tomorrow 
following the day’s business to present to 
the House some heretofore unknown 
facts which I am sure they will find 
shocking because they have been sup- 
pressed. I will also tell you why they 
are being suppressed. And I invite every 
Member who is interested in the untold 
side of the recent disturbances in Ala- 
bama to be present. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
STATEMENT OF SHERIFF BUTLER, MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY, ALA. 

When it was first rumored that demonstra- 
tions would be held in Montgomery, Ala., I, 
as elected sheriff of Montgomery County, was 
requested to have available the mounted of- 
ficers who had been used in the past very 
successfully here and elsewhere in dispers- 
ing crowds without anyone being hurt. This 
was for the purpose of protecting the demon- 
strators as much as dispersing anyone who 
got out of hand. 

On Tuesday, March 16, I was requested by 
the Montgomery police department to have 
the mounted officers available in the vicinity 
of Decatur Street and Adams Avenue where 
a demonstration was taking place. I brought 
the horses to this point and stopped them. 
We stopped the horses across the street from 
where the demonstrators were and waited for 
the solicitor of Montgomery County whom I 
had seen standing over talking to the heads 
of the police department. The solicitor came 
over to us and asked us to retain the demon- 
strators on the east side of the street and 
disperse those standing on the west side of 
the street. Feeling that he was acting with 
authority from the group the mounted offi- 
cers moved at my command to carry out 
this request. As we moved in bricks and 
other objects started flying. Some object hit 
me on the back of the head but where it came 
from I do not know. As I dismounted to un- 
dertake to move them back on foot one of the 
demonstrators who to the best of my opinion 
was not a Negro but an oriental, struck at 
me with some sharp instrument to the ex- 
tent of cutting through my clothing. To 
my knowledge several officers were struck by 
flying objects. I also received an injury to 
my left hand due to trying to keep some 
flying object out of my face. Eight of our 
horses were injured, one being cut rather 
badly. I do not feel that any more force was 
used than was necessary. 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
JONES] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with a heavy heart that I rise today 
on the floor of this House to comment on 
the series of harsh racial incidents 
which are besetting my home State of 
Alabama. 

It is particularly difficult for me to 
comment thus because the manifesta- 
tions of violence, brutal dissension, and 
hatred which we are witnessing in Ala- 
bama today have been, in the past, ut- 
terly alien to my State. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Alabama, 
white and colored, are not the kind of 
people we have been reading about in 
our newspapers in recent weeks. They 
are basically kind and reasonable people 
who abhor strife and physical violence. 
They believe in the rule of law and in 
the social compact. 

But today in Alabama there is ugliness 
and cursing and bloodshed. The flames 
of hatred burn brightly. There is in- 
temperance and there are hard hearts. 

The white people of Alabama, Mr. 
Speaker, opposed the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 asI did. This act wrenched them, 
rocked the very foundations of their so- 
ciety and. way of life. Subsequently, 
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however, the great majority of the white 
people of Alabama braced themselves 
and accepted the realities of this act 
which to them was revolutionary and un- 
called for. These people determined to 
continue to live by the law. 

All my fellow Alabamians asked for 
was time, time to adjust, time to accept 
change. 

The way of life, the values, of millions 
of people cannot be swiftly modified and 
altered overnight. 

But, unfortunately, orderly change in 
Alabama was not acceptable to the pro- 
fessional adherents of civil rights. The 
strident call has been for speed and more 
speed. Even State and local laws and 
regulations must be breached if neces- 
sary. 

So my fellow citizens in Alabama have 
been subjected to unlawful displays or- 
ganized and led, for the most part, by 
self-appointed professional prophets 
from outside the State. The process of 
orderly change has been rudely spurned. 

These so-called civil rights leaders, Mr. 
Speaker, have inflamed their followers 
who, left alone, would have accepted a 
peaceful transition, in fact, would have 
preferred a peaceful transition. 

We are now seeing the results in Ala- 
bama of this relentless pressure, these 
incessant demands for immediate 
change, these outrageous transgressions 
of State and community law. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, all the white 
people of Alabama have asked for is a 
little time. 

And the great pity of it all, Mr. Speak- 
er, is that the terrible events need not 
have taken place. Unreason has carried 
the day. 

Mr. Speaker, despite the repetition of 
civil disturbances in Alabama, I still have 
hope that reason and prudence can 
bring a common understanding and a 
restoration of tranquillity. 

The spirit of excess must be discarded. 
I am hopeful that men of good will on 
both sides in the bitter controversy will 
call for calmness and cooperation. This 
is the only answer because excess begets 
excess and violence begets violence and 
the ultimate fruit is chaos. 

The path of provocation and unlawful 
acts leads to anarchy. The path of rea- 
son and temperance leads to peace. 

Which path in Alabama? Mr. Speak- 
er, there is but one choice and, if left 
alone, I know the people of Alabama will 
make the right choice. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I thank my dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, because our time is run- 
ning short, I shall on a later day request 
permission to speak again so that I 
might fully develop my own interpreta- 
tion of the events in Selma, Ala., and in 
Washington, D.C., concerning civil rights 
and voting rights. 

Mr. Speaker, like almost all the people 
of Alabama that I know, I believe in pro- 
tecting the civil rights of all our people 
and I believe that every qualified citizen 
of our State and of other States ought, in 
fact, to be registered and ought, in fact, 
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have the privilege of voting in all elec- 
tions. 

This is not the issue in Alabama at this 
time. As a matter of fact, our State has 
over a period of time taken a series of 
steps which I will later outline to facili- 
tate voting procedures in Alabama and 
to make sure that qualified voters are, 
in fact, permitted to vote. 

Since recent court rulings in Dallas 
County this action has been increased. 
In addition, as I have pointed out before 
on the floor of this House, there will be 
proposed in the next regular session of 
the Alabama Legislature a bill that would 
facilitate the registration of voters in my 
own and other counties. 

We believe in civil rights, Mr. Speaker, 
but I want to ask if the people of Selma, 
Ala., have no civil rights? Are Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King and his cohorts the only 
people in our State who have rights? Do 
the people of Selma, Ala., have the basic 
right of living in peace in their own city 
or to conduct their normal business and 
to conduct the normal business of their 
government in the city hall and in their 
county courthouse? Do they have the 
right to go about the business of exercis- 
ing their normal freedoms as Americans 
or are they all to be denied their civil 
rights by demonstrators from outside our 
State who leave their own homes and 
the many problems they have there— 
in many cases like problems—to flood 
into Selma and into Alabama to try to 
solve for us problems that we are, in 
fact, ourselves solving and which they, 
in fact, cannot solve. 

Mr. Speaker, we believe in law and 
order in Alabama. The Governor of the 
sovereign State of Alabama is not im- 
mune from the law nor does he seek 
such immunity. The public officials of 
Alabama are not immune from the law 
nor do they seek immunity. The citi- 
zens of Alabama are not immune from 
the law—local, State, or Federal—nor do 
they seek immunity. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is within our 
State a group of people who do seek and 
claim to themselves immunity from all 
law—local, State, and Federal—who 
have led our young people to violate 
State laws concerning school attendance, 
city ordinances concerning parades, a 
circuit court injunction against demon- 
strations at the courthouse, the Federal 
court injunction against interfering with 
registration lines. And they have led 
these young people in Selma, Ala., to 
violate such law and to show contempt 
against the authority of local, State, and 
Federal officials. 

The outside agitators and professional 
organizers presently leading the demon- 
strations in our State claim for them- 
selves and those they lead immunity 
from all law and the privilege of defying 
all authority including that of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

It seems to me one very important 
question this Congress faces is whether 
we shall have a double standard in the 
application of law in this country, 
whether there shall be one group of peo- 
ple declared to be immune from law, 
with all the rest of us, naturally, as good 
citizens, required to obey Federal, State, 
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and local law, as we in Alabama intend 
to do and shall do and are doing. 

Mr. Speaker, if it would seem that I 
speak too generally, let me give a few 
specific instances. 

From the Birmingham News of March 
9, a quote from James Bevel, a Negro 
leader. He shouted, before the march 
began: 

Judge Johnson doesn't understand that an 
injunction doesn’t mean anything. 


From the same paper, March 9, a quote 
from John Lewis, leader of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee: 

Ban or no ban, I think all of us must 
march, 


A quote from the same paper, of the 
same day, from James Foreman, head of 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee: 

Injunctions have been handed down in 
the past. The people have to make up their 
own minds what to do. 


From the Birmingham Post-Herald of 
March 10, when Martin Luther King was 
asked about his defiance of the court 
order. King said: 

We had a decision to make in this particu- 
lar case. Possibly I can be held in contempt, 
and others, too. The judge’s order was an 
unjust injunction. 


From the same paper of the same day, 
another quote from King, when con- 
fronted with the order at the bridge. He 
is purported to have said: 


We are aware of this order. 


But he added: 


As a matter of conscience, the march will 
continue. 


Mr. Speaker, this man is claiming for 
himself immunity from all law—Federal, 
State, and local. He is claiming it is 
good and right to lead young people in 
defiance of all authority and in dis- 
obedience to law at every level. I say 
that no man is bigger than the law in 
this country, and no man can be. 

The people of Alabama have been 
libeled. The people of Alabama are mis- 
understood. But I assure you, Mr. 
Speaker, that the people of my State are 
law-abiding people, and when the tu- 
mult and the shouting have died, they 
will have to live with each other and 
work out their problems themselves. 
This we can and will do. 

The finest law this Congress could pass 
for the civil rights of all people of our 
State would be to pass a Federal law 
making it illegal for Dr. Martin Luther 
King and all his kind to stage any 
further unlawful demonstrations in Ala- 
bama. Whenever the proponents of 
civil disobedience cease and desist from 
leading our young people in the path- 
way of lawlessness, the private citizens 
and public officials of Alabama can re- 
turn to the pathway of peace and resume 
our quest for the full blessings of liberty 
under law for all our people. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. GLENN ANDREWS]. 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. Mr. Speak- 
er, now that a white heat has been de- 
veloped all over the Nation involving the 
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so-called ingenuity in the past of crafty 
registrars to discriminate in the matter 
of voting rights, and every possible pock- 
et of public opinion has held up its hand 
and said, “Yes, we are ready to do away 
with discrimination in voting rights,” I 
sincerely hope that the President's bill 
will hurry along and be voted through— 
provided that the measure does what it is 
billed to do. 

I should certainly be dreadfully dis- 
appointed and the Nation would be 
dreadfully disappointed and the joint 
session of Congress would be terribly 
disappointed if this measure of the 
President, to do away with discrimina- 
tion once and for all in voting rights, 
were to be a measure instead to do away 
with literacy tests as qualifications for 
voting in my State or in New York, 
where a literacy test is so important. 
New York, the seat of liberalism in Amer- 
ica today, you know, has a reasonable 
voting literacy qualification. 

I should be terribly disappointed if the 
President’s measure, instead of doing 
away with discrimination, did away with 
New York’s literacy test. The Nation 
itself would indeed feel terribly disap- 
pointed if, instead of doing away with 
discrimination, the actual result of the 
President's voting measure should be for 
Congress to take over the function of 
setting voter qualifications, a power en- 
joyed by the States for years and guaran- 
teed by Section 2 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution, guaranteed by the 10th amend- 
ment, and guaranteed by the 17th 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

My State and my people have been 
abused and vilified with inhuman brutal- 
ity in the process of developing this great 
white heat, this emotional fever out of 
which a just and reasonable legislation 
is to be born. I sincerely hope that the 
price my State has paid for this emo- 
tional pitch shall not be in vain and that 
the people of America will get in the 
President’s bill what he has told the Na- 
tion he wishes. 

I sincerely hope that the political ma- 
nipulation of uneducated people is not 
the tragic result of this bill. I would not 
wish that Alabama ever gain a reputa- 
tion in this respect like Cook County, 
Ill., because of this measure. I have 
come to this Congress and selected the 
Committee on Education and Labor as 
my preference of committee assign- 
ments. I am happy in this assignment. 
I am dedicated to the education of all my 
people. I deplore that the educational 
level of my State is comparatively low. 
I assure you that under measures being 
taken at the present time that will not be 
true for long. Herein lies the solution 
of most of our problems. I am confident 
that the President joins me in this great 
objective. I sincerely hope that the vòt- 
ing bill being sent to this body will not 
cynically take advantage of the illiterate 
people of the Nation and enable politi- 
cians to use them for their own political 
purposes. 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, in conclusion, let me say that 
Alabama is inhabitated by law-abiding, 
peaceful citizens. ‘There is less crime in 
Alabama in a year’s time than there is in 
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Washington, D.C., in 30 days’ time. 
There are more rapes committed in 
Washington, I might say, within a 
week’s time than in Alabama in a year’s 
time. 

Our Governor Wallace has done a good 
job in trying to maintain peace and 
order in our State. This week, about 20 
of these so-called demonstrators, march- 
ers, and so forth, went into the office of 
our beloved Speaker of the House and 
took over lock, stock, and barrel and sat 
down and refused to move or to let any- 
one work. According to the press, the 
patience of our Speaker was taxed al- 
most to the breaking point in 20 minutes’ 
time. Now, what do you think happens 
to decent, law-abiding citizens when 
their patience has been under stress and 
strain for 9 solid weeks? They talk 
about police brutality. I saw on TV 
those agitators who sat in the Speaker’s 
office pulled down marble steps. Now, 
in my opinion, that is police brutality. 
I cannot think of any more serious pain, 
that a man can suffer, than to be pulled 
down a long flight of marble steps. I 
was told by someone who knew up here on 
the Hill that those people who were in 
the Speaker’s office were professional agi- 
tators. I will say to you, Mr. Speaker, 
that most of those demonstrators in Sel- 
ma and Montgomery and Birmingham 
are professionals of the highest type. 

Now let me say to you in conclusion, 
Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
check again the record of Martin Luther 
King. Get his itinerary back over the 
last few years and get the newspapers 
and you will find that wherever he goes 
trouble follows. Mr. Speaker, I say 
that when the true Martin Luther King 
is known to the American people there 
are going to be some red faces in this 
Congress and some bowed heads in 
America. 


THE WRONG WAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. WAGGONNER] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past few weeks, I have sat 
patiently in this Chamber while speaker 
after speaker has taken the floor to con- 
demn the people of Selma, Ala., and, 
indeed, all southerners. 

As there is with every subject, there 
are two sides to be heard—not in defense 
of much that has happened—but the 
presentation of certain facts which must 
be made known so that the full situa- 
tion can be better understood. 

I have listened politely to all that has 
gone before and I ask that I be shown 
the same courtesy so that reason might 
prevail. And we can all be reasonable 
men. 

Mr. Speaker, as an aftermath to the 
demonstrations in the streets of Selma, 
Ala., in many other cities of the Nation, 
including this Capitol City, the White 
House, and the Capitol itself—and while 
the eye of the tornado passed over the 
Nation, two items of brilliant comment 
on the hysteria and hatred which have 
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been heaped upon the people of the be- 
leaguered city of Selma have come to my 
attention. 

They are so direct in their logic, so 
clear in their representation of my views 
and so aptly cut to the heart of this 
much-clouded issue, that I would like to 
bring them to the attention of the 
Members. 

The first is the editorial in the current 
issue of U.S. News & World Report, by 
David Lawrence, “The Wrong Way.” It 
begins: 

There is a right way and a wrong way to 
try to achieve reform, whether it be in the 
realm of government or in the social life of 
our Nation. 

We pride ourselves on a belief in democ- 
racy—on the exercise of a rule of reason in 
our national life. 

We have rejected mobocracy as the mani- 
festation of anger, of bitterness, and of un- 
willingness to let the rule of reason and the 
processes of law prevail. 

The American people have been witnessing 
in recent events in Alabama a failure to rely 
on the normal functioning of a democracy. 

Whatever the provocation, the fact is that 
passion and threats of physical force have 
never bred a spirit of confidence in any con- 
stitutional system, 


Had he stopped right there and writ- 
ten no more, Mr. Lawrence would have 
put down on paper one of the unques- 
tionable truths of this entire, sorry situ- 
ation; a truth that men in high office, 
men of God and the supposed leaders of 
the so-called civil rights movement have 
either never known or have long since 
forgotten. 

No matter what the cause, Mr. 
Speaker, no matter how noble the ad- 
vocates may think it to be; no matter 
what the calling which inspires it; no 
matter how just and right it seems to 
be, it is not so noble, so just, or so right 
that our precious system of democracy 
can be trampled in the dust to achieve 
it. The end does not justify the means. 

This administration and previous ones 
have condoned, encouraged, even fi- 
nanced the violation of established laws 
as being the right“ of anyone which 
any law displeases. 

I was appalled to learn that Federal 
Government officials, apparently with 
the full support of the President if not, 
indeed, on his direct orders, had encour- 
aged the Selma marchers; even to fur- 
nishing them suggested route maps and 
other advice. 

This, mind you, is in willful violation 
of a Federal court order. Thus, we have, 
on the one hand, the judiciary of the 
land prohibiting the lawlessness of the 
demonstration and the executive, on the 
other hand, encouraging it. 

What a travesty on the name of de- 
mocracy. What a laughingstock we 
must be in the eyes of our friends and 
enemies alike all around the world. 

The sit-ins at the White House and 
the Capitol and the lie-ins across Penn- 
sylvania Avenue which the President de- 
plored in his message night before last, 
should be deplored. But they are no 
different from the demonstrations which 
he and other members of his administra- 
tion encouraged and abetted in hapless 
Selma, Ala., just days before. 
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In this very Chamber night before last, 
I heard these words: 


Free assembly does not carry with it the 
right to block public thoroughfares. 


Yet, what applies in Washington, D.C., 
does not apply in Selma, Ala., because it 
was encouraged, condoned, and urged 
in that city. 

I also heard these words in this Cham- 
ber night before last: 

We will guard against yiolence, knowing 
it strikes from our hands the very weapons 
with which we seek progress, obedience to 
law— 


Yet, what applies in Washington, D.C., 
does not apply in Selma, Ala. The ef- 
fort to guard against violence, to pro- 
tect innocent bystanders, and to main- 
tain law and order are weighed on a 
different scale when it happens in Ala- 
bama. 

But, let not any man delude himself. 
Street demonstrations in which prop- 
erty and human life are threatened are 
the same thing when they happen in 
Selma, Ala., as when they happen on 
Pennsylvania Avenue in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

A sit-in which violates an established 
law, is the same thing if it happens in 
the halls of the Capitol or the White 
House as it is if it happens in a drug- 
store in Louisiana or Alabama. They 
are both violations of the law. And law- 
lessness has no place in the democratic 
system. 

The time is long past due for the law 
to be respected and obeyed as long as it is 
the law. This applies to every man. It 
applies to the clergyman who travels 
across the Nation to take part in civil 
disobedience. It applies to any official 
of this or any other administration. It 
applies to every man no matter what 
the color of his skin. It applies because 
the fact is undeniable: Civil disobedi- 
ence is lawlessness. 

I am amazed that there are so many 
who take part in this form of lawless- 
ness—and I refer particularly to the 
clergy—who, at the same time, are ap- 
palled at the rising crime rate and the 
lack of respect for the law which is ram- 
pant in the Nation. 

These are the men the Nation needs to 
lead us in a moral renaissance built on a 
respect for the laws of God and man. 
Yet their leadership is toward civil dis- 
obedience and disrespect for the laws 
man has made to govern himself. 

Yet they stand back amazed and 
aghast at the result of their ill-advised 
handiwork; they deplore the rising crime 
rate which their very activities have 
encouraged. 

Our Constitution and the various laws 
of the several States provide for the 
orderly process by which any law which 
we as Americans make, we as Americans 
can unmake. That is the beauty, the 
pristine, glorious difference between this 
Nation and so many unfortunate others 
in the world. We can change our laws. 
But, if we are to remain a Republic, we 
must change our laws in the only way 
they can be rightly changed; by the 
legal means we, ourselves, have pre- 
scribed. 
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It cannot and must not be done at the 
whim of the mob, as the result of the 
blackjack, out of fear for violence, or to 
appease any political group, no matter 
how much their vote is coveted. And who 
can doubt that too many men have fallen 
prey to the passions these days have 
aroused. 

We are, even now, a-hoist our own 
petard. 

Because this administration and others 
which have preceded it have encouraged 
civil disobedience in the streets of our 
own cities, we are unable to protest when, 
in various cities around the world, our 
embassies are sacked, the homes of our 
Officials attacked and they, themselves, 
subjected to indignities and humilia- 
tions. 

Oh, we write a little pink note to some 
obscure official, but our protests have 
no backbone in them and the offending 
nation knows it. They must say to them- 
selves: “If the Washington Government 
finances and encourages civil diso- 
bedience in the name of civil rights in 
their own cities, why can we not finance 
and encourage civil disobedience in front 
of their embassy or their information 
a. or the home of their representa- 

ve?” 

It is a good question. Why should they 
not? 

This, my friends, is the reason we get 
tongue-in-cheek apologies when we make 
our feeble protests. 

Mr. Lawrence's editorial continues: 

Unfortunately, the “demonstrations” have 
been led by men who should know better. 
The leaders have included not merely protag- 
onists for meritorious causes, but clergymen 
who; while preaching nonviolence, have 
closed their eyes to the incitement to vio- 
lence which results from street demonstra- 
tions and, in some cases, from defiance of 
the law itself. 


If Mr. Lawrence is not making direct 
reference to Martin Luther King, then I 
will do it for him. This so-called man 
of peace has the blood of hundreds on 
his hands because of the violence, the 
hatred, and the lawlessness which he has 
brought to this Nation. 

I ask you if these, for instance, are the 
words of a peaceful, nonviolent man: 

It is time for us to say to these white 
businessmen, “If you don’t do something 
about it we will engage in broader forms of 
civil disobedience.” 


This is the statement of Martin Luther 
King less than a month ago. 

Does a man of peace send women and 
children into the streets at the head of 
his mobs, knowing full well that their 
disobediences will inflame the people and 
put their very lives in jeopardy? Does a 
man of God conduct himself in this 
manner? 

The answer is obvious. He does not. 

In the Beatitudes it says, “Blessed are 
the peacemakers.” It does not say, 
“Blessed are the troublemakers.” 

Continuing the editorial: 

It has been argued that the police in the 
South are prejudiced. But how can we ex- 
plain the outbreaks in cities like Chicago 
and New York, where the officers of the law 
have been attacked and, indeed, where the 
cry of police brutality has been raised? Yet 
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the handling of disorders and incidents that 
may lead to violence is the duty of the local 
police, We cannot delegate it to a national 
police force. 

Understandably, demonstrations get pub- 
licity from coast to coast and are designed 
to mobilize public opinion behind worthy 
causes. But does this mean that we cannot 
utilize effectively the public forum, the 
printed word of the press, and the spoken 
word of radio and television? Cannot a 
righteous cause be successfully or persua- 
sively espoused except by mobs in street 
demonstrations or by fanatics who have car- 
ried their campaign of intimidation even to 
the inside of the White House, only to be 
dragged out by police and arrested when they 
ignored requests to leave? 

Have we had a dispassionate discussion of 
the race problem itself? Have we endeavored 
to make people on both sides of the con- 
troversy in other sections of the country, as 
well as in the South, aware of the complex 
nature of a social problem of this kind? 

Essentially, the prejudices that are ex- 
pressed on racial issues are not really based 
upon ethnic differences. They are based on 
the differences between man and man, Seg- 
regation has reflected a custom—a habit of 
our people—not merely in the South but also 
in the North. Gradually, the laws have de- 
creed that the principle of segregation is 
invalid. 

But can the principle of integration be 
applied by law to the satisfaction of all who 
have felt the sting of discrimination? Isn’t 
there also a problem in human relationships, 
in educating individuals, and in paving the 
way for better understanding between all 
groups in the Nation? And can this be ac- 
complished better by mob violence than by 
the processes of reason? 

Does anyone who is familiar with life in 
a southern community believe that there is 
hate in the hearts of a preponderant number 
of the citizens toward any race or population 
group? Even in the days of rigid segrega- 
tion, whether in railroad stations or in hotels 
or in restaurants or in schools, the relations 
between whites and Negroes were far better 
in many parts of the South than they have 
become in recent years in the North. 

The key to a solution of the racial prob- 
lem in community life lies in a better under- 
standing of human nature. Does anyone 
who has studied this problem in the South 
or elsewhere think for a moment that white 
people who have known Negroes over the 
years and have had personal and business 
relations with them are bent on inflicting 
hardships upon them, such as a denial of 
facilities for travel or of hotel accommoda- 
tions or of an opportunity to get a job? 

One finds that the responsible individual, 
irrespective of race, who is able to conduct 
himself or herself honestly and with due re- 
gard for the rights of others invariably wins 
friends who remain true to that friendship, 
not for just a few years but throughout their 
lives. Why is it that we cannot widen this 
relationship to that of a community? Minis- 
ters of the gospel might better devote them- 
selves to this task than to participation in 
street riots. 

The race question will never be solved with 
a policeman's club any more than by sit-ins 
or other incitement to disorder and mob 
violence, 

We are dealing with the facts of life. Some 
of the demonstrations have turned out to be 
a form of organized tragedy—a way of in- 
flaming rather than cooling passions. If this 
is continued, the end result can only be a 
retrogression, an emergence of hate and bit- 
terness on a wide scale, with the ultimate 
loss of the objective itself. j 

There is a right way and a wrong way. 
The rule of reason is the right way. “Dem- 
onstrations” provocative of violence are the 
wrong way. 
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This, Mr. Speaker, is a logic which can- 
not be refuted, no matter what demagog- 
ic attempts any man may make. 

The rule of reason is the rule of democ- 
racy. Anything less is despotism. 

The Shreveport Times, in an editorial 
last Sunday, March 14, summarized the 
lawlessness of the demonstrations in Ala- 
bama in these words: 


THE BLOODY RACIAL PICTURE 


When the Federal civil rights law was en- 
acted and President Johnson was elected to 
4 years “on his own,” it seemed possible 
that a modicum of sanity might make its 
way into the whole national racial picture— 
not all of it civil rights—from Boston to San 
Diego, and from Alabama and Mississippi to 
Washington, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. 

Some dared to hope last fall that the 
moratorium placed on racial demonstrations 
by the national Negro leaders during the 
presidential campaign—as a means of help- 
ing the Johnson-Humphrey ticket—would be 
continued. The Negroes had gained their 
civil rights law and their Federal election 
objectives. 

But now we have had 8 weeks of demon- 
strations in Alabama which created ten- 
sions eventually setting the scene for the 
horrible clubbing to death at Selma of a 
white Boston minister by white hoodlums. 
Earlier, the whole national racial scene be- 
came inflamed with the assassination of a 
national Negro leader by other Negroes. The 
records of 1963-64 show more than 2,500 
racial demonstrations in 40 States, with 
blood flowing in a majority of those States. 
The bloody record includes whites killed by 
Negroes and Negroes killed by whites; Na- 
tional Guardsmen in uniform and on duty 
wounded by Negro gunfire. 

Three things stand out in the whole hor- 
rible picture of today: 

1. The Federal Government itself, in vari- 
ous elements, holds some responsibility for 
some of the incidents at Selma which led 
to bloodshed and murder. It must accept 
that responsibility. 


2. The equipping of Alabama State police 
with such weapons as bullwhips to prevent 
the Negro taking over and blocking of a 
Federal-State highway last Sunday was 
asinine. 

3. We of the South are architects of at 
least the foundation on which the present 
repulsive racial structure in part of the 
South has been built. Had the South lived 
up to the “equal” part of the Supreme Court 
“law of the land” of the 1890's as well as to 
the “separate” portion of that high tribunal 
decision, it is unlikely that any of the pres- 
ent national picture would exist today in its 
bloody form; and it is a national picture and 
not just a southern picture. 


BLOODY VIOLENCE IN KING’S WAKE 


Whenever Martin Luther King, Jr., acts or 
speaks, there seems to be a wake of violent 
reaction which leads to bloody violence and 
at times to killing. The Nobel Peace Prize 
winner and preacher of nonviolence some- 
how seems to be a sparkplug spewing a back- 
fire of bloody tension. His Alabama activ- 
ities quickly incited racial outbursts in Wash- 
ington, New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los An- 
gles, San Francisco, and Philadelphia—even 
in the White House and on streets around it, 
and in the Department of Justice. 

The Federal Government angle in the cur- 
rent picture is clear. Martin Luther King 
defied a Federal court order when he led his 
followers onto Highway 80 at Selma Tuesday 
for a second effort to travel it to Montgom- 
ery for 2 days and nights with 2,000 fol- 
lowers. In the end he turned back. But in 
Federal court he testified that Leroy Collins, 
former Governor of Florida and now head of 
the Federal Government’s Community Rela- 
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tions Commission, told him “it would be all 
right to march” despite the Federal injunc- 
tion, and gave him a route map to follow. 

If Martin Luther King flouted the court 
order—which he did—so did Mr. Collins, in 
instigating Mr. King to his action by telling 
him he could take it with immunity, and 
even mapping a proposed marching course. 
Both clearly showed their contempt of a 
Federal court. And Mr. Collins is an official 
agent of the Federal Government. Mr. King 
also admitted in court that he ordered school- 
children to flout the Federal court by leaving 
school to march on Tuesday. 

Now, the Attorney General of the United 
States says he will prosecute Alabama troop- 
ers who turned back the Negroes. He made 
this statement after Negroes and whites for 
2 days blocked the entrance to his office. He 
made it even as Negroes and whites demon- 
strated in the White House by sitting down 
inside and refusing to leave. A screen was 
set up so that Mrs. Johnson could pass them 
in normal exit from or entrance to the White 
House without possibility of annoyance. 
Neither the President nor anyone else made 
any effort to remove the White House demon- 
strators until 7 hours later. 

The White House is a national sanctuary in 
being the residence of the President of the 
United States—not merely of an individual 
family. If Negro and other demonstrators 
can move in and stay there for hours without 
action to remove them, why can they not 
move into every single residence in the 
United States if they wish to do so? 

This White House picture is one that cer- 
tainly must make America a laughingstock 
in the capitals of the world and among the 
peoples of the world, black and white. It is 
disgraceful, disgusting, and repulsive—not 
only the sit-ins, but the failure of the Fed- 
eral authorities to end it until the day 
was done, 

Had these demonstrators been white 
Shriners or Boy Scouts or any others of white 
complexion, they would have been rolled out 
by the police in 30 seconds and, if necessary, 
tossed over the White House fence. They 
might have been given sanity tests, too. 

Martin Luther King obviously wants Fed- 
eral troops in Alabama. That has seemed to 
be his objective all along. If he keeps on 
with his present course he should get them, 
but he should get them to clear the Federal 
highways and the streets and the communi- 
ties of Negroes and whites who incite violence 
as well as those who commit it. 

Highway 80, which the Negroes sought to 
use for their march from Selma to Mont- 
gomery Sunday and Tuesday is part of the 
Federal highway complex and is a Federal 
national defense highway. It is the longest 
all-weather highway in the Nation. It runs 
between Savannah, Ga., on the Atlantic coast 
and San Diego, Calif., on the Pacific coast. 
In between, it connects Montgomery, Merid- 
ian, Miss.; Jackson, Vicksburg, Monroe, 
Shreveport, Dallas, Fort Worth, El Paso, 
Tucson, and Phoenix. 

Because of its nature, Highway 80 is sub- 
ject. to all kinds of regulations at Federal 
and State enforcement levels. You cannot 
camp on it, build fires on it, commit nuisance 
on it, block traffic in any way on it; or in any 
way endanger the life of anyone, shoot roman 
candles, or disturb the peace. This applies 
to the whole right-of-way as well as to the 
concrete. 

From coast to coast, it is one of the most 
traveled roads in the Nation. It is filled 24 
hours a day with high-speed cars and fast- 
moving trucks. 

MARCH WOULD HAVE ENDANGERED LIFE 


To let 2,000 Negroes and their white back- 
ers take over 50 miles of such a highway 
for marching and camping for 2 nights would 
be to invite death not only among the 2,000, 
but of motorists all along the line. 
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If 2,000 white Shriners or white Boy Scouts 
had attempted such a march, there would 
have been not one word of protest anywhere 
in the Nation if they were removed at once 
by all the physical force necessary. 

But even as the White House squatters still 
squatted, Attorney General Katzenbach an= 
nounced he would bring Federal prosecution 
of Alabama State troopers who sought to 
keep Highway 80 clear for interstate ve- 
hicle traffic. 

Governor Wallace was 100 percent right 
in sending State troopers to keep this high- 
way clear when Martin Luther King twice 
sent his demonstrators—whites included— 
to march over it. He was right in refusing 
to let them use it in a way to block public 
traffic, and thus in trying to protect their 
lives and those of motorists from needless 
and illegal risk. His troopers moved too 
fast Sunday—under heavy tension—but 
were exemplary Tuesday. 

Negro and white preachers of the right- 
eousness and nonviolence of racial demon- 
strations have been saying that we are a 
sick Nation of sick people living in a sick 
civilization because everyone does not im- 
mediately jump to attention in behalf of 
the Negro rights cause. 

If the time has come when the White 
House, the Attorney General’s Office, a Fed- 
eral court and law enforcement on through 
to State and Federal public highways can 
be flouted by Negro and white demonstra- 
tors contrary to law, and with the Federal 
Government giving encouragement to such 
steps by making its only response a prom- 
ise to try to jail law authorities trying to 
halt the flouting in Alabama but using force 
to end it in Washington, then we are a sick 
country, a sick civilization. 

President Johnson brought pride to many 
when he announced he would not be black- 
jacked by demonstrators, and the police 
bodily hauled screaming Negroes and whites 
from White House areas. Why is it wrong 
for a Governor, a mayor, or a sheriff to do 
the same thing? After all, an FBI agent 
testified in an Alabama Federal court that 
use of gas on Highway 80 was in the inter- 
est of public safety. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend the author of 
this editorial. He has, in a relatively 
few words, stripped away the frenzy, the 
misjudgment and the hysteria which 
have characterized this issue for so many 
months and, indeed, years. As do all 
editorials this one reflects the individual 
thinking of the writer. But there is 
little I or any other reasonable man 
could dispute. 

I cannot materially improve on what 
he has written. I can only echo his 
words when he states that, if the time 
has come that this kind of lawlessness is 
condemned in Washington but encour- 
aged in other parts of the Nation, then 
we are, indeed, a sick country and a sick 
civilization. 

In the wake of the tragedy that has 
highlighted the past few weeks, comes 
now the frantic and frenzied argument 
that the solution to all the problems of 
all the races is to take away from the 
States the rights to govern themselves; 
to elect their own officials. 

What manner of hypocritical and 
hysterical nonsense is there in such a 
fallacious argument? 

If there has been discrimination in ex- 
ercising the voting privilege of any man, 
solely on the basis of his color—and 
there has been, in every section of the 
Nation—then it is a violation of the Con- 
stitution and cnly the courts have the 
right to determine it. 
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By the same logic, if there is to be any 
change in the laws which govern the 
qualifications of the voters, that change 
must be made by the individual States, 
for the Constitution expressly says that 
such rights are reserved to them. 

The courts—including the Supreme 
Court—have repeatedly and even re- 
cently, upheld the rights of the States 
to prescribe voter qualifications. 

A short time ago, the Supreme Court 
unanimously upheld a literacy test used 
in North Carolina as being within the 
right of the State to prescribe. This, 
mind you, was a unanimous decision. 

The Constitution says that no man 
shall be barred from voting on the basis 
of his color alone and, Mr. Speaker, I 
agree. 

But the Constitution does not say that 
every man has the right to vote—for 
there is no such right. It is a privilege. 

The people of New York have no 
“right” to vote in an election in Califor- 
nia, for instance. Those who do not own 
property, have no “right” to vote in 
bond issue elections. No voter has the 
right to vote in the middle of the night 
when the polls are closed. We must 
wonder, however, if the legislation now 
proposed gives him the right to register 
in the middle of the night. A youth of 
17 has no “right” to vote in any election. 
Forty-nine States will not allow a youth 
of 20 to vote. 

These are just a few examples of the 
restrictions which the States have al- 
ways had the right to specify in laying 
down the rules and regulations under 
which elections are to be conducted. 
There are many more. 

The proposal which has been handed 
the Congress today further opens the 
door to absolute Federal control of every 
election because it denies that the sov- 
ereign States have the right to control 
the election of its own officials—a right 
clearly and unmistakably spelled out in 
the Constitution of the United States. 

If this legislation is passed, it will strip 
the States of all their authority over 
their own elections. When this is done, 
the day cannot be far off when the States 
will have no say over the qualifications 
of its candidates and the decision as to 
who can and who cannot seek office will 
be decided in Washington. 

I have repeatedly issued this warn- 
ing for more than a decade. 

The proposal we have been handed to- 
day is undemocratic and it is unconstitu- 
tional and I will oppose it with all my 
strength. 

I shall not be overcome. 


ST. PATRICK, A SAINT FOR 
TROUBLED TIMES 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Conte] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE., Mr. Speaker, there have 
been many and eloquent tributes made 
in this Chamber today and throughout 
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this great land of ours in honor of St. 
Patrick. The celebration of his feast 
day has always been an occasion for 
gladness and rejoicing. While he truly 
belongs to the sons of Erin, his appeal 
is universal. I have never met an Irish- 
man who resented observance of St. 
Patrick’s Day by anybody willing to open 
his heart and let in a little Irish sunshine. 

It occurs to me, too, that while St. 
Patrick is an Irish hero, the image of this 
humble missionary who, almost 1,500 
years ago planted the seeds of faith and 
brotherhood on Irish soil, may have its 
greatest impact on America today. 

For there are those among us who 
find little to celebrate on this happy 
day—who find little cause for gladness 
and rejoicing. I have had occasion 
within the last week to see for myself the 
struggle in the faces of these people—the 
struggle between hope and despair, be- 
tween faith and resignation. I know in 
my own heart what will win that strug- 
gle. I can predict the outcome. But I 
cannot predict how many hearts will be 
broken along the way, how many faces 
will lose forever the power to smile. 

So it also occurs to me that St. 
Patrick’s Day is a fitting time not only for 
rejoicing and celebration, but for in- 
spiration and rededication—a time to 
borrow from St. Patrick more than his 
gaiety and laughter. We must add a full 
measure from his boundless faith in God 
and man, from his unlimited patience, 
and from his great wisdom. 


LEGISLATION TO IMPROVE SOCIAL 
SECURITY BENEFITS IS NEEDED 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Mize] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE, Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to introduce today a bill to increase bene- 
fits under the Federal old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance system 
and to make other needed improvements 
in our social security program. 

Because of deficit financing, unbal- 
anced budgets, and rigged inflation, the 
value and purchasing power of the dollar 
have steadily declined since 1935 when 
the social security program was estab- 
lished. This erosion has amounted to 56 
percent since that time. It is necessary, 
therefore, and proper that the Social Se- 
curity Act be amended to increase bene- 
fits, to compensate for this decline in 
purchasing power, and this bill will, 
among other things, provide for an in- 
crease in cash benefits. 

Specifically, the benefits provided in 
my bill include: 

First. A 7-percent increase in cash 
benefits, with a minimum increase of $5 
for the primary insurance amount. 

Second. A minimum benefit of $35 for 
many of those over age 72 who do not 
3 the work requirements of present 

W. 

Third. Liberalization of the work test 
in order to avoid penalizing the aged who 
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might seek to supplement their social 
security benefits with part-time jobs. 

Fourth. Social security benefits for de- 
pendents who are attending school up to 
age 22, instead of age 18. 

Fifth. Social security benefits for wid- 
ows beginning at age 60, rather than 
age 62. 

Sixth. Liberalization of the gross in- 
come upon which farmers may elect to 
pay social security taxes. 

Seventh. Recognition of the conscien- 
tious objection of certain long-estab- 
lished religious groups to the social secu- 
rity concept. 


VALLEY NEWS SCORES VA CON- 
FUSION AS MISHMASH 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit for the Recorp an editorial from the 
Lebanon, N.H., Valley News, which ex- 
presses exactly the trouble with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration’s proposal to cut 
back its regional offices serving New 
Hampshire—and other areas of the coun- 
try as well. 

The editorial is one of the best state- 
ments I have seen on the problem of 
overcentralization in government. In 
this particular case, the VA has brought 
forth no reasonable justification what- 
ever to support its proposal—just a mish- 
mash of confusing semantics, to quote 
this excellent editorial. I oppose these 
plans and shall continue to do so. I hope 
all Members will read it and see how these 
so-called improvements would affect the 
veterans of New Hampshire. 

CONFUSION IN THE VA 

When Veterans’ Administration Director 
William J. Driver stands in his Washington, 
D.C., office and looks at a map on his wall, 
the upper valley may not appear to be any 
great distance from Boston. 

If he were a disabled veteran in an upper 
valley community, the distance would be 
immeasurably greater. And the contrast 
between the highly human relationship he 
has had with his local VA contact man, and 
that relationship he will have with a Boston 
letter opener who must of necessity regard 
him as little more than a “O” number, can 
Np widen the gap of understanding fur- 

er, 

Mr. Driver has said that “personal assist- 
ance to veterans and their families (in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire) will remain un- 
changed.” 

Can this be so if the regional office in 
White River Junction is to be closed? 

In a letter to the New Hampshire Senate 
Mr. Driver said the White River Junction 
Office will remain open. 

Does he mean that the regional setup will 
remain? 

Or does he mean that only a token office 
with a token force of two or three people 
will remain in White River to render service 
to the whole vast area covered by the pres- 
ent installation? 

Banner headlines which proclaim that the 
VA means to retain its New Hampshire and 
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Vermont offices in White River and Man- 
chester mean little without further explana- 
tions. And thus far not even the President 
(and Mr. Driver have seemed to agree on what 
these further explanations are. 

Our disabled veterans in the twin States 
deserve more than the mishmash of confus- 
ing semantics they’ve been getting from 
Washington. So do the regional office per- 

sonnel in White River and Manchester. 


RESIDUAL OIL QUOTAS SHOULD GO 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
-unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 

objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 10, 1965, I addressed the House 
concerning the continuing problems im- 
posed on New England by unfair residual 
oil quotas; see page 4742 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, March 10, 1965. As I 
pointed out, these quotas are extremely 
unfair to New England and indeed the 
entire eastern seaboard. Hopefully, they 
will soon be abolished by this adminis- 
tration which is doing so much for the 
coal mining regions of this country and 
the oil-producing regions of this country, 
and so little for the consumer and so 
little for New England. It is encourag- 
ing to me that the message is getting 
through to the people in my district. 

William Rotch, the editor and publish- 
er of the Milford Cabinet, recently wrote 
a perceptive editorial on the subject. 
The Littleton Courier, whose editor Jack 
Colby has frequently spoken out against 
the injustices of the residual oil quota, 
has also commented perceptively on the 
subject. 

Because even now the decision by this 
administration on residual oil quotas is 
pending, I insert these editorials in the 
Recorp in hopes that their message will 
be read by those charged with this im- 
portant decision. 

[From the Milford Cabinet & Wilton 

Journal, Mar. 25, 1965] 

WHY Get EXCITED ABOUT RESIDUAL OIL? 

Chances are that most people in New 
Hampshire have never seen any residual oil 
and would not recognize it if they did. Yet, 
in Washington their Congressman is urging 
the administration to lift quotas on the 
amount of residual oil that can be imported 
and charging that New England industries 
are bleeding to death in order to subsidize 
the coal interests of the Appalachian States. 

The residual oil story would appear to 
shed some light on how politics can replace 
the laws of supply and demand, of how 
world trade can affect New Hampshire, and 
why it makes sense to have Jim CLEVELAND 
stand up in Congress and make speeches 
calling for fewer restrictions on imported 
fuels. What is it all about? 

The Cleveland version of the story is ex- 
plained in the adjoining column. But a few 
days before we read his remarks we were 
chatting with an engineer for one of the big 
New York power companies. We asked him 
to explain in simple language the problem of 
residual oil and why we should get excited 
about it. This explanation may be oversim- 
plified, but for what it is worth we pass it 
along. 
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In the United States petroleum is refined 
in huge technically sophisticated plants that 
break down the crude oil into a variety of 
products. In some countries, Venezuela for 
one, the refining process is not carried so far, 
and after the gasoline is extracted what re- 
mains is a heavy black substance known as 
residual oil and valuable principally as an 
industrial fuel. Most residual oil comes 
from these foreign refineries and the amount 
that can be imported into the United States 
is limited by quota. 

“My company’s plants are equipped to burn 
either residual oil or coal,” our engineer 
friend explained. “The oil is much cheaper 
and we would prefer it, but we cannot get 
enough. The Government quotas bear no 
relation to our needs, or to the increasing de- 
mands for electricity. 

“The result is,” he went on, “that we burn 
more and more coal. This is nice for the coal 
companies, and perhaps it helps Appalachia, 
but never forget that the cost is passed right 
along to the consumer, and if the coal inter- 
ests are being helped it is only at the expense 
of the people who use our electricity.” 

This explanation ties in with what JIM 
CLEVELAND has been saying in Washington. 
By limiting imports of residual oil the ad- 
ministration forces New England industries 
to use a more expensive fuel. Chances are 
the consumer never knows what is hitting 
him; he just knows that prices keep going up. 

So we elect a Congressman to go down to 
Washington where we hope someone listens 
when he declares that New England is will- 
ing to pay its full share of the costs for the 
national welfare, but it deeply resents the 
constant and silent tribute it has to pay to 
the special interests of the coal-producing 
States. 


[From the Littleton (N.H.) Courier, Mar. 18, 
1965] 


TRIBUTE TO SPECIAL INTERESTS 


“We in New England are more than ready 
as we have always been, to pay our share of 
costs for the national welfare, but we deeply 
Tesent and deplore this silent exaction of 
tribute to special interests.” 

Making this statement on the floor of the 
House in Washington recently was Congress- 
man James C. CLEVELAND, and reference was 
being made to restrictions of residual oil 
coming into New England. These controls 
on a fuel so basic to our economy “are slowly 
bleeding us” for the benefit of coal-produc- 
ing areas, Congressman CLEVELAND charged. 

The coal industry today is vigorous and 
healthy, with even brighter prospects ahead, 
and the residual oil quotas could be dis- 
carded completely without affecting the coal 
areas. Yet it is these areas, representing 
powerful economic and political blocs, that 
are responsible for the continued mainte- 
nance of the quotas that place a heavy finan- 
cial burden on the consumer of fuel in New 
England—with no relation to the economic 
problem of our coal-producing areas. 

“These same coal-producing areas have 
won a huge Federal subsidy in the form of 
the Appalachian bill,” Congressman CLEVE- 
LAND pointed out. “Let me say that we in 
New England are most sympathetic with the 
economic problems of Appalachia. We, too, 
are part of the Appalachian chain and we 
know what it is like to lose whole Industries 
on which the economic life of our communi- 
ties depends. We are fighting back and mak- 
ing a good fight. We do not ask the rest of 
the country for special favors. But we do 
ask for terms of fair competition. 

“While our taxes will be taken to help fi- 
nance this tremendous Appalachian p. 
for 11 States, we are also paying additional 
tribute to the coal States in the form of high 
fuel costs, unnecessarily imposed through 
the discriminatory residual oil quota system. 

“New Englanders are being asked to sup- 
port the Appalachia program, yet at the same 
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time we are being forced to endure hardship 
through the fuel policy imposed largely by 
the power of the Appalachian coal States.” 

As the Congressman points out, it is high 
time that controls on a fuel so basic to the 
New England economy be removed once and 
for all. There is no room for discrimination 
of this or any other kind. 


ELDERCARE ACT OF 1965 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
chiection to wie request of the gentleman 
rom 

There was sa objection, 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, if this 
Congress is going to enact a program of 
health care for the aged, we are going to 
have to get the most for our money and 
the greatest amount of protection for 
our senior citizens. That is why I am 
joining colleagues from both sides of the 
aisle in introducing the Eldercare Act of 
1965, a plan to authorize broad health 
insurance coverage for elderly persons. 

It would authorize Federal grants to 
the States on a matching basis to help 
persons 65 years of age and older to pay 
the costs of health insurance if they 
cannot afford or obtain it otherwise. 
This legislation is designed to provide 
insurance covering all of the services 
required by our senior citizens, in con- 
trast to the very limited benefits con- 
tained in many of the bills proposing the 
raising of social security taxes. Under 
this bill the solvency of the social secu- 
rity fund would not be endangered, and 
the medical profession would not be led 
closer to socialized medicine. Benefits 
under this Government-financed insur- 
ance plan could include not only pay- 
ment of hospital and nursing home 
charges, but also payment of other costs 
such as surgical charges and drugs. 
There would be no limit to the duration 
of the coverage, thus providing protec- 
tion against catastrophic illness. 

The Eldercare Act of 1965 also is com- 
pletely voluntary, and eligibility for ben- 
efits would be determined on the basis 
of a simple income statement from the 
applicant, without any welfare type of 
investigation. The individual State 
would set minimum and maximum in- 
come classifications, and all elderly per- 
sons whose incomes fall below the mini- 
mum limits would have their health 
insurance paid entirely by the Govern- 
ment. Those between the minimum and 
maximum would pay a part of the cost 
on a sliding scale, and those above the 
maximum would pay their own pre- 
miums, but would be eligible for the 
insurance. Therefore, the taxpayers of 
the Nation would not be forced to pay 
for the health insurance premiums of 
those who are financially able to pay for 
their own. 

Mr. Speaker, it is respectfully re- 
quested that the Eldercare Act of 1965 
be given serious consideration as a 
workable and preferred answer to the 
health care problems of our senior citi- 
zens, 
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TAX TREATMENT OF TEACHERS 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week I introduced a bill, H.R. 6275, 
which is designed to correct certain in- 
equities in current rulings by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service relating to tax de- 
ductions for educational expenses of 
teachers. 

I am convinced that this legislation is 
important and necessary to the teaching 
profession, and that its enactment would 
go a long way toward encouraging better 
qualified teachers to remain within their 
profession. 

At the present time, under regulations 
promulgated by the Internal Revenue 
Service, expenditures made for education 
are deductible only if made for the pur- 
pose of, first, maintaining or improving 
skills required in one’s employment, 
trade, or business; or, second, meeting 
an expressed requirement of the employer 
as a condition of retaining one’s salary, 
status, or employment. 

In the case of a teacher, this means 
that educational expenses can be de- 
ducted only if the additional education is 
necessary in order for the teacher to 
maintain his current position. Accord- 
ingly, deductions are allowed now if a 
teacher is coerced by his supervisor to 
return to college or if he is threatened 
with loss of certification. But, if a teach- 
er takes the initiative and returns to col- 
lege voluntarily for the purpose of be- 
coming a better qualified teacher, the 
deduction is denied. 

A teacher may deduct educational ex- 
penses incurred to maintain his current 
position, but a deduction is denied if 
the additional education leads to a pro- 
motion. 

Surely, our existing tax regulations 
present a strange paradox. At a time 
when our Nation is becoming increasingly 
aware of the need for more and better 
trained teachers our tax regulations 
actually penalize the very teachers who 
are most interested in self-improvement 
and advancement. 

One group which is hit hard by the 
present tax regulations are those who are 
preparing for college teaching. In many 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country it is common to find part-time 
teachers who are working toward ad- 
vanced degrees. Instead of encouraging 
part-time teachers to make the necessary 
investment of time, energy, and money 
to become qualified, full-time professors, 
the present IRS rulings discourage them. 

Of course, the IRS is limited by the 
present language of the Internal Revenue 
Code. Within the limits fixed by the law, 
the IRS has tried to provide fair inter- 
pretations; however, there remains an 
abundance of confusion and controversy. 
The existing confusion should be cleared 
away by amending the law so that deduc- 
tions by teachers for educational ex- 
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penses can be based directly on the 
Revenue Code. 

If my bill were enacted, teachers would 
no longer be required to rely upon IRS 
interpretations; they could look to 
precise language in the Revenue Code. 
Under my bill, deductible expenses would 
include: tuition and fees, expense of 
travel away from home, and up to $100 
per year for books and related materials. 
Such deductions could be claimed by 
part-time or full-time teachers who un- 
dertake academic work in accredited in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

All deductions now available to teach- 
ers under the present regulations would 
be continued. However, my bill would 
provide for important improvements in 
the present tax treatment of teachers. 

First. Under my bill, it would no 
longer be necessary for a teacher to be 
threatened with the loss of his position 
in order to qualify for a deduction. A 
teacher could pursue higher academic 
study on his own initiative, and he would 
be allowed to deduct his educational ex- 
penses even though the additional educa- 
tion might lead to a promotion. 

Second. My bill would extend the 
allowance of such deductions to part- 
time teachers. This would be especially 
helpful to those who teach part time 
while pursuing a course of study leading 
to an advanced degree. The provision 
would ease the burden on many “ap- 
prentice” college teachers. 

Third. Under my bill, the deduction 
allowable for travel would be extended to 
include travel necessary in connection 
with a course of study or work on an 
academic degree. This would help the 
teacher working on a thesis or disserta- 
tion which requires out-of-school experi- 
mentation and fieldwork. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this bill 
should have the support of all who seek 
to improve education. Surely, there is 
no better way of achieving this goal than 
to encourage teachers to continue their 
education. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of the bill, H.R. 
6275, follows: 

H.R. 6275 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide for deduction of certain 
education expenses of teachers 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 162 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to trade or business expenses) 
is amended by redesignating subsection (f) 
as subsection (g) and by inserting after 
subsection (e) the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(f) CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES OF 
TEACHERS — 7 

(1) IN GENERAL. — The deduction. allowed 
by subsection (a) shall include, in addition 
to any deduction under the preceding sub- 
sections, any eligible education expense paid 
or incurred by the taxpayer in the taxable 
year, if the taxpayer was a teacher during 
such taxable year or during one of the four 
preceding taxable years. 

“(2) ELIGIBLE EDUCATION EXPENSE.—For 
purposes of this section the term ‘eligible 
education expense’ means only an expense 
paid or incurred— 

“(A) for— 

“(i) tuition and fees, 

“(ii) travel away from home, and 
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(111) books and educational materials, re- 
quired for a course for academic credit at 
an institution of higher education or for an 
academic degree at such an institution; or 

(B) for books and educational materials 
related to the subject of any such course. 
The amount deductible by reason of sub- 
paragraph (B) shall not exceed $100 in any 
taxable year. 

“(3) OTHER DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of 
this section— 

“(A) The term ‘teacher’ means a person 
compensated for full-time or part-time pro- 
fessional services, related to an instructional 
program, at an institution of higher educa- 
tion, an elementary school, or a secondary 
school. Such term includes teachers, li- 
brarians, guidance counselors, supervisors, 
and administrators. 

“(B) The term ‘institution of higher edu- 
cation’ has the same meaning as such term 
has in the first sentence of section 193(b) of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

“(C) The terms ‘elementary school’ and 
‘secondary school’ have the same meaning 
as such terms have in sections 103 (g) and 
103(h), respectively, of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to expenses 
paid or incurred in taxable years beginning 
after the date of enactment of this Act, 


THE DUTCHMAN WHO WROTE 
“WHEN IRISH EYES ARE SMILING” 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rooney] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this is the day when we Ameri- 
can Irish proudly celebrate a great tra- 
dition of freedom, good humor, and de- 
votion to the cause of the Great Society. 

In good conscience I could not let this 
day pass without paying tribute to the 
man who wrote the words to one of the 
songs we are going to be hearing through- 
out the day and night. 

The song is “When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling.” And the man who wrote it— 
a fine gentleman named George Graff— 
is a resident of my congressional district. 

Now, being Irish, and being proud of 
it, I should like nothing better than to 
tell you that Mr. Graff is equally Irish. 
But I must, in all candor, admit that he 
is Irish only by adoption. 

Mr. Graff is, I am told, a Dutchman 
and I know that he is proud of his an- 
cestry. Quite frankly, I do not care 
what part of this great world his parents 
may have come from, for it is obvious to 
us all that he has enriched our continent 
with some of the finest and most lasting 
lyrics we have heard. i 

I just want to pause for a minute here 
today to pay tribute to George Graff, who 
* in Stroudsburg, in Monroe County, 

Mr. Graff has been a creative and con- 
structive leader in his community for 
many years. He is a man of such wit and 
humor, I believe that he will enjoy cele- 
brating this St. Patrick’s Day, 1965, 
among the many other celebrities and 
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honorable citizens whose names will find 
their way into these pages. 

To George Graff, the Irish of America 
and the world cannot help saying a warm 
and affectionate word of thanks. 


AIR POLLUTION AND THE NUMBERS 
GAME 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, when an in- 
dustry begins to fight a competition for 
a given market, it no longer should have 
Federal subsidies or privileges not ac- 
corded to its competitors. 

Up until now, moneys spent for de- 
velopment and research by the Govern- 
ment can be justified when a search is 
being made for a thing of value for all 
the people. 

We place nucleonics in this category. 
Our taxpayers’ moneys without much 
restriction on amounts aid in the de- 
velopment of this potential industrial 
giant. 

Now we find that persons, most of 
whom contributed little of their worldly 
goods to its development, are seeking 
to use the new found source of energy 
to drive out of the energy market the 
coal, gas, and oil industries while’ still 
enjoying in some instances the benefit 
of public funds. 

Heat is heat and light is light, and 
when in the normal use of these re- 
quired elements an industry can become 
a monopoly, then it is time we look at 
the costs—the costs in man work, invest- 
ment, and the development of further 
uses of the competing fuels. 

Certainly with over a thousand years 
of known reserves in coal, it is no time 
to allow Government-sponsored com- 
petition to develop a scare-type cam- 
paign to do what it cannot do on a 
strictly cost-economy base. 

I am reminded of the TV and press 
media claims of the various headache 
and pain remedies. They are getting so 
bad in these advertising name-calling 
sessions that a listener needs a headache 
tablet when they get off the air. 

Frankly, the sum and substance of the 
nucleonics editorial is an appeal for 
other Government agencies to push coal 
out of the competitive market as a health 
hazard. 

Funny thing about that; this country 

became pretty much of a leader in every- 
thing all over the world before nucleonics 
ever entered the picture. 
I have voted for funds for all research 
and development projects and probably 
will continue to do so but I draw the line 
at our modern era’s disregard for the 
rights of others and below-the- belt 
punching by a fighter who is not even 
listed on the fight card. 

I present for the Recorp correspond- 
ence from the National Coal Policy Con- 
ference and enclosures for the Members 
of the Congress. 
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NATIONAL COAL POLICY 
CONFERENCE, INC., 
Washington, D.C., March 9, 1965. 
PHILIP SPORN STRONGLY PROTESTS NUCLEONICS 

EDITORIAL URGING INDUSTRY RAISE AIR POLLU~ 

TION ISSUE TO FIGHT COAL 

In the newsletter of February 25, 1965, we 
called attention to an editorial which ap- 
peared in Nucleonics Week urging the civil- 
ian nuclear power industry to launch a cam- 
paign to “sell” atomic powerplants on the 
clean-air issue. 

“The one issue on which nuclear power can 
make an invincible case is the air pollution 
issue,” the editorial stated. “It is clear that 
nuclear powerplants, as ‘clean air plants,’ 
have a claim to earn the public’s positive 
preference as long as 19,000 persons are killed 
each year from the effects of smoke from 
fossil fuels, not counting such occasional 
catastrophes as the 5,000 killed at Donora, 
Pa., in 1948.” 

The problems faced by nuclear plants are 
not technical or economic, but rather that 
of siting, the editorial stated. Other argu- 
ments, such as safety and economy of opera- 
tion, are not persuasive when they come up 
against the public concern about location of 
nuclear plants in heavily populated areas, 
the editorial pointed out, and the only issue 
which can overcome these fears, and bring 
about construction of nuclear plants in 
urban areas, is that of “clean air.” 

The editorial, in essence, urged the nuclear 
industry to launch a “fear campaign” based 
upon the danger to public health from pollu- 
tion of the air due to burning coal and oil in 
powerplants. 

Mr. Philip Sporn, chairman of the system 
development committee of the American 
Electric Power Co., and a foremost authority 
on electric power generation, took sharp 
exception to the Nucleonics Week editorial. 
Because of the great interest the coal in- 
dustry has in this problem, a copy of Mr. 
Sporn’s letter to J. D. Luntz, publisher of the 
publication, is enclosed, Mr. Sporn points 
out in his letter that the coal industry has 
not attempted to fight nuclear power by 
raising the issue of safety. 

Also enclosed is a letter written by Mr. 
Luntz in reply to Mr. Sporn’s protest. In his 
letter Mr. Luntz admitted that the editorial 
used “erroneous statistics” and that the edi- 
torial “overstated the case.” Yet, the tone of 
the letter clearly indicates that this influen- 
tial publication, known as the “Bible of the 
nuclear power industry,” will continue to 
urge a “fear campaign” on air pollution to 
sell nuclear power. 

By general agreement, the coal industry 
has refused to exploit the fears of the public 
aroused by proposals to locate nuclear plants 
in populated areas. Instead, the coal indus- 
try has based its program upon opposition to 
Government subsidy of commercial nuclear 
plants, which distort the normal competitive 
relationships, and has urged that nuclear 
power be required to stand on its own feet, 
without help from the U.S. Treasury, as does 
coal, oil, and natural gas when used as a fuel 
for generating electricity. 

Also enclosed is an article from the Oil 
Daily of Monday, March 8, which also com- 
ments on the use of questionable statistics 
in the air pollution fight. Although the ar- 
ticle did not directly comment on the 
Nucleonics Week editorial, it does apply to 
the same general subject. 

JosEPH E. Moopy, 
President. 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC POWER Co., INC., 
New York, N.Y., March 2, 1965. 

Mr. JEROME D. LUNTZ, 
Editor and Publisher Nucleonics Week, 
New York, N.Y. 

DEAR JERRY: The other morning I picked 
up the February 25 issue of Nucleonics Week 
and was shocked to read on the front page 
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the most irresponsible editorial that I have 
ever seen in the nuclear press. In my judg- 
ment, the reckless use of unsupportable and 
irrelevant statistics and the suggestion that 
the nuclear industry should promote its own 
public image of safety by waging a campaign 
to condemn the public health aspects of an- 
other segment of the energy industry repre- 
sents the most reprehensible kind of jour- 
nalistic sensationalism and irresponsibility. 

Several years ago it appeared that the nu- 
clear and coal industries were on the verge 
of engaging in a vitriolic and uneducated 
campaign in mutual recriminations and al- 
legations of unsafe operations by the other. 
Fortunately, good sense prevailed and we 
avoided the kind of destructive uninformed 
conflict which could only have resulted in 
great harm to the public and to both these 
industries, each of which, in my judgment, 
has ahead of it the responsibility of playing 
a vital role in the future energy supply of the 
United States. You cannot imagine how dis- 
mayed I am to find Nucleonics Week, which 
I have considered to be a responsible, mature 
publication, igniting these self-defeating fires 
and intensifying this conflict. 

Undoubtedly an important job of educa- 
tion needs to be done to familiarize the pub- 
lic with the facts regarding nuclear safety so 
that they do not react in panic to proposals 
to construct nuclear plants. One of the ways 
in which this job of education will be accom- 
plished is through the construction and safe 
operation of a regularly and consistently in- 
creasing number of nuclear plants, at first 
somewhat removed from large centers of 
population. It seems to me that, slow as it 
may appear, the nuclear industry needs to 
approach the matter of plant location with 
some modesty until it accumulates a mount- 
ing and impressive backlog of experience in 
safe operation of nuclear plants. In any 
case, the safety of nuclear plants needs to be 
demonstrated on its own merits and not by 
attacking the fossil-fuel plant with mislead- 
ing data and making absurd statements about 
the relative number of people each type of 
plant will allegedly kill. 

Over the years I may have had some in- 
fluence with the leaders of the coal industry 
in convincing them that they, too, must com- 
pete with nuclear power on its merits and 
not by raising an unsupportable or unjustifi- 
able hue and cry regarding safety. But 
surely, if we are to avoid the regrettable con- 
sequences for the country of a public engage- 
ment in foolish, venemous attacks by the 
fossil-fuel and nuclear industries on each 
other a code of responsible behavior needs 
to be accepted on both sides. We can hardly 
expect the coal industry to refrain from rais- 
ing ill-advised questions regarding the safety 
of nuclear plants unless the nuclear industry 
will also accept the obligation to behave re- 
sponsibly. 

As one of the leading publications of the 
nuclear industry, Nucleonics Week should be 
expected to take the lead in encouraging such 
responsible behavior on the part of the nu- 
clear industry. Instead, to my deep dismay 
and great regret, I now find Nucleonics Week 
trying to attain leadership among the irre- 
sponsible purveyors of irrational fear. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP Sporn. 
NUCLEONICcs, 
March 4, 1965, 

DEAR Puiu: I very much appreciate your 
taking the time to give me your thoughtful 
reaction to our February 25 Nucleonics Week 
editorial, Needless to say, I am deeply dis- 
tressed at your belief that our editorial will 
have an effect opposite to the one we were 
seeking, which was the encouragement of 
public understanding and the growth of a 
national power system in a way that would 
serve the public interest best. 

Before receiving your letter, I had already 
come to the conclusion that the use of the 
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statistics we carried distorted the picture. 
This conclusion was reinforced by the fact 
that I found that the figures were in error. 
We have already written a correction on this 
to appear in our next issue. I am enclosing 
a copy of it. 

But on the central issue—whether one 
should raise the problem of air pollution at 
this time—my feeling is that air pollution 
from whatever source should be a matter of 
increasing public concern. 

Because we are at a point where serious 
consideration is being given to the location 
of large nuclear powerplants near and in 
large urban centers, it is vital, I believe, that 
the public be provided with as much factual 
data as possible on the potential effect on 
the public well-being of different types of 
powerplants. 

The effect of nuclear powerplants on the 
public health and safety should be evaluated 
thoroughly. And so should the effect of 
fossil-fired stations. 

There are some locations where the poten- 
tial hazards from air pollution are sufi- 
ciently great that, on this basis alone, it 
may be more desirable for a nuclear station 
to be built. 

In fact, just last week, a very responsible 
electric utility official, Mr. M. L. Waring, 
senior vice president, Consolidated Edison 
Co., made this point as follows: 

“Most important of all, however, is the 
advantage atomic power holds over fossil 
fuels in the area of air pollution control. 
Atomic power completely eliminates the pol- 
lutants associated with the burning of coal 
and oil. Where air pollution is a problem, 
and it is a growing one, not only in New 
York but in many cities, atomic powerplants 
are an ideal solution to the long-term needs 
of energy supply. Heat from atomic reactors 
will provide both electricity and steam for 
their many uses, all without adding to the 
problems of air pollution control.” 

Although I apologize to you and our other 
readers for our having overstated the case 
with the use of erroneous statistics, I do 
firmly believe that it is in the public interest 
and in the interest of our Nation for there 
to be a scientific study of the contribution 
to air pollution of the operation of power 
plants of all types. Then, according to the 
needs of a particular city or area, a more 
responsible decision can be made on the type 
of plant that should be built. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. D. Lunrz. 


CORRECTION 


We want to correct an error of fact and 
emphasis contained in an editorial that ap- 
peared in our February 25 issue. 

We recommended that the U.S. Public 
Health Service undertake a scientific study 
of the air pollution problem and report to 
the public on its findings. We suggested 
that the effect of both fossil-fired and nuclear 
powerplants be considered. 

We expressed our own belief that the 
efuent from fossil-fired powerplants is an 
important contributor to the problem. In 
doing so, we said that 19,000 persons are 
killed each year from the effects of smoke 
from fossil fuels, not counting such occa- 
sional catastrophes as the 5,000 killed at 
Donora, Pa., in 1948. 

In our March 4 issue, we pointed out that 
we had been mistaken in saying that the 
5,000 deaths had occurred in Donora. The 
city was London, in 1 week in 1952, when 
there were 4,000 to 5,000 deaths attributed 
to air pollution. 

In addition, further checking of our figures 
reveals that the figure of 19,000 deaths refers 
to an estimate of annual deaths from all 
sources of air pollution, not just those from 
the smoke from fossil-fired power stations 
(see Nucleonics, Jan. 1964, p. 18, for estimate 
based on U.S. Senate hearings). 
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In our further research, we talked to 
Vernon G. MacKenzie, Chief, Division of Air 
Pollution, U.S. Public Health Service, who 
told us: “I don’t think there’s any question 
that air pollution to which powerplants con- 
tribute is definitely a public health hazard. 
But it’s very difficult to prove quantitative 
numbers because you are dealing with 
factors of multiple causation, and to say 
that any one factor in this area was a specific 
cause rather than one of multiple contribu- 
tors is not susceptible of proof now or in the 
future. There is no question but that pol- 
lutants that are definitely a public health 
hazard come from powerplants using fossil 
fuels; but to tie it down quantitatively is 
not feasible right now.” 

It is because of this lack of quantitative 
data that we continue to recommend that a 
thorough study be undertaken. 

The EDITOR, 


From the Oil Daily, Mar. 8, 1965] 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY ECONOMICS: Am 
POLLUTION AND THE NUMBERS GAME 


(By Jeff Hunnicutt) 


Misleading nature of much of the air 
pollution propaganda now circulating dem- 
onstrated by numerical analysis of recent 
technical society paper treating with con- 
tamination by sulfur dioxide. 

What this petroleum industry sorely 
needs—along with the steel, coal, paper, and 
other industries with vital interests at 
stake—is a coordinated and knowledgeable 
central debunking agency. 

The sole function of this agency would be 
to counteract the growing mountains of mis- 
leading—and sometimes downright errone- 
ous—air pollution propaganda being dumped 
on the Great Society in the sweet name of 
clean air, sparkling pure water, study con- 
tracts for the devoted, and votes for the 
righteous. 

As we envision it, the agency would be 
staffed with industry people who are at least 
as erudite (not a large order) as the ever- 
well-intentioned purveyors of hysteria who 
frequently find they can accomplish more by 
misdirection and the creation of illusions 
than they can with cold, hard facts. 

As a stopgap measure until the central 
debunking agency can be created and start 
functioning, we tender the services of this 
column and a sample of the confused and 
misleading material that should be the 
CDA's first order of business, to wit: 

Some 10 days ago, during American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers annual meet- 
ing in Houston, a paper was presented on the 
general subject of air pollution by sulfur 
dioxide. The 16-page paper can be sum- 
marized by the statement that the major 
sources of sulfur dioxide released to the at- 
mosphere in 1963 some 23,370,000 tons of 
SO, in the continental United States. 

That 23.3 million tons is a most impres- 
sive figure. It is even sufficiently large to 
bedazzle Washington, where they prefer to 
talk in terms of billions. Any way you 
slice the statistics it adds up to a whale 
of a lot of SO,. 

But let us have a second thought. 

Having consulted the World Almanac, we 
find that the land area of the United States 
is slightly over 3 million square miles. As- 
suming a cover over this area at an alti- 
tude of 1,000 feet, we converted the 23 mil- 
lion tons to volume. 

We then assumed instantaneous release 
and complete and thorough mixing in this 
U.S. “chamber” and wound up with an SO, 
concentration in the order of 3.15 parts per 
million—which is just about the concentra- 
tion of sulfur dioxide in New York City air 
during the winter. 

Having generated the concentration once, 
using up all of the aforementioned 23 mil- 
lion tons of sulfur dioxide to do it, we in- 
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vite you to play with the theory of how long 
it takes the “chamber” to be exhausted or 
washed out with rain and then have air 
completely free of SO, for the remainder of 
the 365 days. 

Obviously these total figures are meaning- 
less. Conditions must be evaluated on a 
local community basis. The figures do 
serve, however, to make our point: 

It is entirely possible to use numbers to 
prove almost anything you want. 

With all seeming modesty, be it known 
that inspiration for this method of an 
analysis did not originate with us. We like 
it, however, and we submit that 3.15 parts 
per million is a figure substantially less hys- 
teria laden than 23,370,000 tons of SO,. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MINISH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, today, 
once again, we rise in special recognition 
of Ireland’s beloved patron saint, the 
courageous, dedicated St. Patrick, whose 
love of God and love of freedom changed 
the destiny of Gaul. 

Born in Britain in about the second 
century, he was brought as a young boy 
to Ireland—as a Gaulish captive and 
trophy of war. Years later he returned 
by choice to that beautiful land and 
stayed to become one of her greatest 
Irishmen and one of the great men of the 
world. 

St. Patrick brought Christianity to 
Ireland. And so effective were his la- 
bors that by the time of his death the 
people of that land were not only pre- 
dominately Christian, but held in their 
hearts a spirit that would endure from 
generation to generation. He gave the 
Irish a deep understanding of the two 
great and related concepts of faith and 
freedom. He taught them the love of 
God, the love of justice, and the love of 
freedom. 

One of the secrets of the wonderful 
power wielded by St. Patrick was his 
rare combination of the spiritual with 
the human. Among saints, Patrick was 
eminently saintly, but among human be- 
ings, he was very, very human. 

It has been written that his shining 
virtues made him kin of the angels. But, 
as the historian Seumas MacManus 
points out: 

His human frailties—his passionateness, 
his impetuosity, his torrential anger against 
tyrants, his teeming flerceness against sin- 
ners in high place, his biting scathe and 
burning scorn—made men feel that he was 
a brother to all men—especially to all Irish- 
men. It was only a man of such terrible pas- 
sion and such ineffable tenderness who could 
have gained, as quickly as Patrick did, com- 
plete moral ascendancy over the Irish na- 
tion—so amazingly compelling their alle- 
giance, obedience, faith, belief, and trust. 


This Irish spirit, or the spirit of St. 
Patrick, has endured years of sorrow 
and oppression as the Irish fought brave- 
ly for sovereignty. It has endured the 
waves of Irish migration to other lands. 
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And where they settled it was a. spirit 
contagious to those around them. They 
were among the pioneers of the spirit of 
American liberty. 

The earliest recorded celebration of 
St. Patrick’s Day on American soil was 
held in Boston in 1737, more than a quar- 
ter of a century before the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence; and of the 
signers of that historic document many 
were of Irish descent. 

During the Revolution, it has been es- 
timated that the Irish made up the larg- 
est element in General Washington's 
forces. When the British evacuated 
Boston on St. Patrick’s Day, 1776, and 
the colonists marched victoriously into 
the city, the password of the day was 
“Boston” and its countersign St. Pat- 
rick.” 

The Irish have influenced for the good 
every phase of American life—the 
church, the courtroom, the laboratory, 
the school, the marketplace, and the pub- 
lic platform. It is amazing to consider 
that of the 36 Presidents of these United 
States, 11 have proudly claimed their 
Irish blood. Andrew Jackson, Ulysses 
S. Grant, James Polk, James Buchanan, 
Chester A. Arthur, Grover Cleveland, 
William McKinley, Woodrow Wilson, 
Warren G. Harding, Harry S. Truman, 
and John F. Kennedy—all had Irishmen 
among their ancestry. 

The untold contributions of the Irish 
people to this country cannot be meas- 
ured. But, today, as Americans of every 
racial background and national origin 
wear a bit of green, we will remember 
with pride and special thanks the bless- 
ings of our Irish heritage and the spirit 
of St. Patrick. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY TRIBUTE 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BoLanp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
ing of St. Patrick to Ireland, 15 cen- 
turies ago, had a profound effect upon 
the destiny of that beautiful island. It 
also had far-reaching effects upon our 
entire civilized world. 

St. Patrick gave to the Irish a deep 
and abiding faith in the teachings of 
Christianity. But he also gave them a 
passionate love of justice and freedom; 
and he gave them the love of knowledge. 

When the dark ages settled over Eu- 
rope, it was the enlightened sons of Ire- 
land who turned their strength to the 
cultivation of letters and morals, to the 
preservation of ancient documents. It 
was they who became the teachers of 
literature, languages, astronomy, archi- 
tecture, poetry, and music. From the 
fifth to the ninth century, Ireland led the 
the nations of Europe in keeping bright 
the lamps of learning, and earned, in- 
deed, their title of the “Island of Saints 
and Scholars.” 
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During the centuries to follow, every 
upsurge in the continuous Irish struggle 
for independence was followed by emi- 
gration of refugees to other lands. And, 
to the countries which received them 
they gave their abundant history, cour- 
age, talent, loyalty, and vibrant “spirit 
of St. Patrick.” 

Colonists from Ireland were among the 
first to settle on our North American 
Continent. Among the brave group who 
first landed with the Mayflower, history 
tells us there were passengers “of Eng- 
lish, Dutch, French, and Irish ancestry, 
and thus typical of our national stock.” 

As early as 1737 there are records of 
St. Patrick’s Day celebrations in my own 
State of Massachusetts; and in New York 
records of similar festivities go back to 
1762, 

During the Revolutionary War, the 
freedom-loving Irish were heavy con- 
tributors—both monetarily and physi- 
cally. It is estimated that more than a 
quarter of Washington’s forces were of 
Irish descent, and that they composed 
the largest element in the Continental 
Army. 

When elected as a member of the Sons 
of St. Patrick, George Washington said: 

I accept with singular pleasure the ensign 
of so friendly a society * * * a society dis- 
tinguished for the firmest adherence to our 
cause. 


During the years since, the Irish im- 
migration to this country has doubled 
and redoubled; and these warmhearted, 
energetic people have been a welcome 
and enriching addition to our popula- 
tion. 

Today, in America, our citizens of 
Irish descent number more than 20 mil- 
lion; and almost 2 million among us 
were born on Irish soil. This great 
wealth of human talent has contributed 
to every field of American life. It is im- 
possible to think of any area which the 
Irish have not blessed. 

St. Patrick’s Day holds special signifi- 
cance, not only for the Irish Americans, 
but for all of us. And today, I rise in 
proud tribute to them, to our Irish 
neighbors across the sea and to their 
beloved patron saint, St. Patrick. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Farnum] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, it is 
widely known that St. Patrick was not 
Irish. Every land that could possibly 
have a claim on him calls him its own 
today. But, like many among us of di- 
verse nationalities, Bishop Patrick him- 
self chose to become spiritually Irish out 
of affection for a people who were as 
appealing in his day as in ours. 

The saying is that St. Patrick chased 
the snakes out of Ireland. He did more 
than that. Absent from Ireland are the 
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dormouse, the water shrew, five species 
of troublesome bats found in nearby 
England, and all reptiles and amphibians 
except the gentle brown lizard, the velvet 
newt, the handsome natterjack, and an 
especially melodious species of frog. 

He was careful to leave in Ireland 
animals unknown elsewhere, including 
the delightful stoat, the Irish dipper, and 
six species of char plus three of pollan. 
For their food and enjoyment, he left 
the liverworts and the marsh orchids. 

It is a slander to describe those who 
greeted St. Patrick as wild men of the 
hills. History tells us that they were a 
people celebrated throughout the ancient 
world for attributes that mark many of 
their descendants today. 

A very dear friend of mine, and a 
widely known Michigan citizen, Edward 
McNamara of the Livonia McNamaras, 
would not mind I feel sure, if I applied 
to him today Caesar’s description of the 
Irish who put out the welcome mat for 
St. Patrick. 

Caesar’s praise was long and fulsome 
but it can be summed up by calling the 
Irish of his day a politically astute, 
judicious people. Which is a fitting 
description of Ed McNamara and of 
many others of my constituents who 
were born to wear the green. 

Another ancient, Sotion, wrote of the 
reputation of the Irish as philosophers 
throughout the Roman-Greek world. 
Another of my good friends, C. Patrick 
Quinn, of the Union Lake Quinns, a life- 
long fighter for freedom for any denied 
it, could hardly disagree with that. The 
land of “saints and scholars,” he might 
say, had its role in the modern world 
foreshadowed in the ancient one. 

C. Patrick Quinn might, indeed, go a 
step farther and, with a deep bow to St. 
Patrick, subscribe substantially to the 
ideas in the ethical doctrine honored in 
pre-Christian Ireland: 

Be pious toward God; do not do injury to 
anyone, and practice bravery. 


Practicing bravery is one of the best 
things C. Patrick Quinn, and many oth- 
ers born to wear the green, do. 

What has just been cited was the basic 
doctrine of Druidism as practiced in Ire- 
land. Irish Druids were judges, teach- 
ers, seers; There is no mention that the 
Irish Druids ever engaged in such un- 
pati actions as practicing human sacri- 

ce. 

In Ireland, as Caesar noted, the 
Druids attributed immortality to the hu- 
man soul. Druids studied as long as 20 
years before feeling qualified to give 
judgments at ceremonies in the deep 
woods amid mistletoe, the yew, the row- 
an, and the hazel. 

It was easy for followers of Irish 
Druidism to see the point in Bishop 
Partick’s message. The fact is that St. 
Patrick arrived in the year 432 and by 
439, only 7 years later, there was need 
for three additional bishops, 

The debt that civilization owes Ireland 
since that date is well known and widely 
celebrated. It is not necessary again to 
tell of the cultural heritage left to us 
from the monastery scriptorium, from 
the work of the poet and bard, from the 
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craftsman famed throughout the ancient 
world for metalworking skills. 

Another debt the world owes the Irish 
is for furnishing an example of fortitude 
under oppression. It is almost incredi- 
ble to think that having welcomed an 
invader as a religious liberator in the 
year 1155, the Irish year after year, and 
decade after decade, and century after 
century afterward never faltered in at- 
tempts to throw off the yoke of oppres- 
sion which had fallen upon them. 

What they did in becoming the first 
small nation to gain freedom from a 
world power has inspired many other op- 
pressed lands to push successfully 
struggles to gain the natural rights of 
man, 

Let us be hopeful on this March 17, Mr. 
Speaker, that not only will the oppressed 
look to Ireland for inspiration but that 
also the oppressors will look to the Em- 
erald Isle for something completely dif- 
ferent, a warning. The warning is that 
when men love freedom, and are willing 
to sacrifice to attain it, the forces of evil 
cannot finally prevail. 


VOTER, REGISTRATION 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to give notice to the House that I have 
introduced a bill, H.R. 6254, the purpose 
of which is to secure for all American 
citizens the right to vote, which is guar- 
anteed in the Constitution. 

It is a fact that today qualified Amer- 
icans are prevented from voting because 
of the color of their skin and the guaran- 
tees of our Constitution concerning the 
political rights of citizens of the United 
States are being flaunted. This condi- 
tion must not continue. 

Both the Supreme Court and the Con- 
gress have clearly and overwhelmingly 
indicated their concept of the policy of 
the U.S. Government in the field of vot- 
ing rights. The Congress in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 sought to place on the 
statute books legal sanctions which 
would make the voting right a practical 
rather than a theoretical one. Unfor- 
tunately, national intent and national 
good will and the good will of many peo- 
ple in the controversial States themselves 
have not been sufficient to bring about 
legal registration of all qualified citizens. 
For this reason it is necessary that the 
Congress now take further action to pro- 
vide sufficient strength to frustrate the 
efforts of those who would circumvent 
the objectives which the civil rights bill 
put into law. President Johnson has 
eloquently stated the objectives of the 
administration and those who guide the 
Nation and I subscribe to them. I sin- 
cerely hope that my bill or similar leg- 
islation will pass so that it will no longer 
be possible in the 20th century to say 
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that citizens of the United States are not 
ean. to vote because of an accident of 
birth. 


RAIL FREIGHT CAR SHORTAGE 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duce today legislation designed to relieve 
the detrimental shortage of railroad 
freight cars which continues to inflict 
hardship and economic loss on Oregon, 
the Pacific Northwest, and other national 
centers of lumber, farm, and mine pro- 
duction. 

In 1964 the cumulative effect of freight 
car shortages, increasing steadily since 
World War II, forced the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to promulgate 
unprecedented emergency regulations 
which, in essence, brought about freight 
ear rationing. 

There appears to have been only mini- 
mal relief brought to this national prob- 
lem by the Commission’s orders. The 
daily average rail freight car shortage 
continues to be at a level of about 6,926 
cars, of which 4,671 are boxcars. 

The only permanent relief must come 
in new legislation. 

The bill I introduce today, similar to 
that introduced in the other body by 
Senator Macnuson, provides incentive to 
railroad management to build the freight 
cars essential to our national need. It 
provides the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with the authority to fix a rental 
rate providing reasonable compensation 
to freight car owners, contribute to 
sound car service practices, and encour- 
age the acquisition and maintenance of a 
car supply adequate to meet the needs of 
commerce. 

The industries of my State of Oregon 
are deeply concerned with this problem 
in their shipments of lumber, grain, farm 
produce, and mineral products. It is of 
the utmost importance that this situa- 
tion be rectified. 

I urge the Congress to act with ex- 
pediency to meet this pressing depressing 
effect on our economy. 


CHARLES H. SILVER HONORED 
WITH BROTHERHOOD AWARD BY 
B'NAI B’RITH 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, February 26, 1965, my good friend, 
Charles H. Silver, executive assistant to 
the mayor of New York for education 
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and industrial development, was given 
the Brotherhood Award of the Municipal 
Lodge of B’nai B’rith for his long stand- 
ing and continuing contribution toward 
the upholding of the conviction that all 
men are brothers. 

In accepting the award Mr. Silver 
made the following remarks, which are 
particularly appropriate in the light of 
the President’s address Monday night: 

ADDRESS BY CHARLES H. SILVER 

My heart is too full to tell you how much 
I am moved by this tribute and the honor 
you have accorded me. 

All my life, a prime guiding principle of 
mine has been the firm conviction that all 
men are brothers and should be treated with 
love and understanding—as respected mem- 
bers of the human family. 

You, being members of a great fraternity, 
the Brotherhood of Israel—the B'nai B'rith— 
subscribe wholeheartedly to this humane 
philosophy first expressed by our ancient 
prophet who said: 

“Undo the heavy burdens and let the op- 
pressed go free.” 

No one has ever improved upon the words 
of this ancient teacher who also admonished 
all people “to turn their swords into plow- 
shares, their spears into pruning hooks.” To 
me, it seems a blessed omen that America’s 
heritage of freedom goes back to the rich 
wellsprings of our ancient teachings,. 

These envisioned an age, which civiliza- 
tion has been late in attaining, when man- 
kind would conquer crime and disease, when 
social injustice would be wiped out, when 
peace would prevail among the nations. 

The only trouble is that the prophet's 
hopes have been remembered but not heeded. 

Let us brook no delusions concerning 
democracy’s struggle. Our country is not 
even two centuries old. We are still a little 
young to lean back on our liberties and en- 
joy the fruits of leisure without realizing 
that we may have to fight again to preserve 
them. The American Revolution did not end 
in 1783. We are still in the midst of a rev- 
olution to achieve a true, well-defined, 
honest, and equal democracy. 

The concept of a new and better way of life 
that was the vision of the Founding Fathers 
who framed our Constitution is just as vital 
to fulfill today. Consecrated in the quest 
for freedom, based on equality of opportu- 
nity and knit together in a fraternity which 
rejects distinctions of class, color, or creed, 
this continuing revolution, in which we all 
have a vital part, has yet to fulfill the full 
dimensions of democracy. 

No, we are not perfect, but we are firm in 
our faith that the American commonwealth 
is the most workable instrument by which 
a people may govern itself that has yet been 
devised by the mind of man. 

And, unless we who believe in democracy 
teach it to our children, the disbelievers 
will thrust our Nation backward toward in- 
tellectual slavery, economic inequality and 
racial bigotry. 

Then, the fearmakers and the warmongers 
can move in for the kill. 

Perhaps it is difficult for us, living as we 
do under the ominous shadow of the nuclear 
threat, to remember the exaltation of pur- 
pose that spurred our forebears in the days 
of Valley Forge, or Gettysburg, or even the 
beach at Normandy. 

Perhaps the crisis that piles on crisis 
in each day’s headlines permits us no time 
to reflect on the old ideals of character, pub- 
lic service and leadership, or to communicate 
them to the young. 

I will admit that it is not easy to focus a 
child’s mind on “the shot heard ‘round 
the world” that happened long ago, at Lex- 
ington and Concord, when, today, someone 
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is shooting at the moon, and tomorrow they 
may be shooting at us. 

There is, however, an urgent necessity, in 
my opinion, to groom young Americans with 
ethical understanding, as well as technical 
knowledge, to take their place in the growing 
war of nerves and ideologies. 

It is time to teach them fundamental 
Americanism, and the time is terribly 
short—to dramatize the soul-stirring prin- 
ciples of democracy and to make them live if 
democracy is worth keeping alive. 

We must rededicate ourselves to this pre- 
cious asset, our men and women of tomor- 
row, widening the vistas of knowledge and 
fortfying a pride in their legacy of liberty. 

For they must understand—and it is our 
job to make them understand—that America 
will remain the land of the free only so long 
as it remains the home of the brave. 

Ours is a nation rich in the greatness of 
our people. But who are the people? They 
are no one master race. They have been 
drawn from every corner of the world by the 
magnet of the American dream. They have 
come from every land and every continent. 
They are English, German, Italian, Polish, 
Spanish, French, and everything else you can 
imagine. They are Catholics, Protestants, 
Quakers, Jews, and every other faith there is. 

And this is the miracle of it—that, in this 
mammoth melting pot of individual liberty 
and collective security, they have been trans- 
formed by the magic formula of democracy 
into one great national family. 

The law that thundered down from Sinai, 
the Word of God in the commandments and 
our holy books, the Psalms of David and the 
precepts of our sages, have all been treasured 
up and preserved in the pattern of govern- 
ment and principles of moral conduct em- 
bodied in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

When I think of America, I marvel at the 
number of other lands which haye contrib- 
uted to the creation and development of this 
blessed country. It is like looking at a rain- 
bow and realizing how many colors have 
fused and blended to fashion its blazing 
magnificence. 

Today, despite the burning of libraries by 
those who bite the hand that feeds them, 
the most envied honor in the world is to be 
a citizen of the United States of America. 
This is true not alone because we are the 
greatest nation in the world, but because we 
are guardians of a sacred freedom that we 
are happy to share with others. 

Brotherhood is part of our being every 
minute of every day—a beacon light for less 
fortunate lands, a rainbow that must never 
fade. 

“Brotherhood” is not just a word. Itisa 
way of life. 

The spirit of brotherhood is not limited to 
any age or nation. It is no 7-day wonder 
whose observance is celebrated for a single 
week and then forgotten. Brotherhood is 
the eternal light of man’s love and com- 
passion for his fellow man. It is the flame, 
the soul, the conscience of humanity. 

Keep brotherhood alive, so that liberty can 
never die—so that America may live as an 
eternal symbol of hope to all the peoples of 
the earth. 

Let me close, as I began, with a heart full 
of gratitude to the officers and members of 
the Municipal Lodge of B'nai B’rith—and a 
humble “thank you” for a day I will never 
forget. 


NEW YORK CITY IN CRISIS—PART 
XV 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutrer] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
part XV of New York City in crisis. 

This installment concerns the New 
York City police and the public and 
points up the difficulties for both in 
controlling crime in this city of 8 mil- 
lion people. 

The article in the February 5, 1965, 
edition of the New York Herald Tribune 
follows: 

THE POLICE AND THE PUBLIC: 
WENT WRONG 
(By Barry Gottehrer) 

In Manhattan, a landlord is slain by a 
tenant. 

In Crown Heights-Flatbush, nine women 
are attacked in less than 3 months and 
citizens form a citizens’ police force. 

In the Bronx, a citizen's report of an open 
narcotics transaction in a small store draws 
an obscenity and no immediate action from 
the police. 

In Queens, four women are raped in less 
than a month. 

In Harlem, at 5 am., two uniformed po- 
licemen chat casually with the bouncer of 
an illegal afterhours bar while downstairs 
in the basement, within hearing distance. 
liquor is being sold and young prostitutes 
solicit openly. 

In lower Manhattan, a taxi driver has his 
throat slashed by two youths. 

In Brooklyn, a woman returns home to 
find her apartment burglarized and dials 
the police emergency number. It rings 
eight times without an answer. She tries 
again. It rings another eight times and still 
no answer. She tries once more. Finally, 
after another eight rings, the police answer 
the phone. 

On the upper East Side, a woman sees a 
man expose himself in front of her upper 
income apartment house and brings it to 
the attention of the nearest policeman— 
standing across the street. “Sorry, lady,” the 
policeman tells her politely, “that isn’t my 
block.” 


SOMETHING 


DAILY OCCURRENCES 

And in Westchester, a woman, one of the 
thousands of New Yorkers increasingly con- 
cerned and frightened about the increasing 
reports of violence in the city’s streets, sends 
telegrams to the Governor, the mayor, and 
the police commissioner. 

The Governor, through an aid, says it is 
the mayor’s problem. 

The mayor, through an aid, says, Statis- 
tically, New York City as a whole is safer 
than most major cities in the United States.” 

And the police commissioner, through an 
aid, says he needs more men and is doing 
the best he can with the size of the force the 
mayor has allowed him. 

These are not isolated incidents and these 
are not isolated complaints. They occur in 
this city of 8 million people every day of 
every week. 

Of the many problems disrupting the 
present and threatening the future of this 
city, none is more critical than this growing 
concern and fear over the increase of fear 
and violence in the streets, the subways, the 
elevators and the parks of New York. 

Despite the largest police force in the 
United States (at 25,858 members, double 
the size of Chicago's force, the second larg- 
est) including an increase of 7,000 during 
the three terms of Mayor Robert F. Wagner, 
the incidence of crimes of almost every va- 
riety continues to increase. 

And what makes this all the more tragic is 
that no one—not the city government, not 
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the police department and not the citizens 
of the city—seems willing to accept his share 
of the guilt and try to seek a cooperative 
solution, 

FAILURE TO PERSUADE 


The police department complains about 
its image and the fact the unsubstantiated 
charges of corruption, inefficiency and indif- 
ference make it so much more difficult for 
policemen to go about their jobs of prevent- 
ing crime and protecting the citizens of this 
city (which is true). 

Yet, except in rare instances, police officials 
fail to convince the citizens that they are 
making a sincere effort to investigate these 
charges of corruption, inefficiency, and in- 
difference. 

The citizens complain about the caliber 
and performance of the police and make 
frequent charges of corruption, indifference, 
and inefficiency. 

Yet, except in rare instances, these same 
citizens refuse to step forward and name 
names, preferring instead to accept personal 
apathy over involvement. 

In city hall, the mayor listens and lis- 
tens—to citizens’ complaints and fears and 
department requests for more money and 
men (1,000 more were requested at the last 
budget hearing)—and then places the prob- 
lem back right in the lap of his commis- 
sioner. 

And the end result of this growing lack of 
respect, this lack of cooperation, and this 
lack of concern has been an increasing break- 
down in communications between the police 
and the people they are being paid to protect. 

Yet this is by no means a one-way street. 

If it is difficult for a citizen living in a 
city where the crime rate continues to rise 
and in a neighborhood where the threat of 
violence (whether real or imagined) con- 
tinues to increase, it is certainly no easier for 
a policeman in this city of 8 million. 

Like any other group of men and women, 
there are all types in the police department 
of the city of New York. 

This is the story of one of them Michael 
Coughlin, a foot patrolman assigned to the 
Tist precinct in the Crown Heights section 
of Brooklyn. 

Mike is 33 years old and has been a cop 
for 9 years. 

When he started, he earned $4,400 a year, 
moving up to $5,100 at the end of 3 years. 
Today, because of a series of raises, he earns 
$8,483 (a starting patrolman now receives 
$7,032), in addition to overtime (which he 
hasn't received except for the riots last sum- 
mer), 11 paid holidays, a $185 clothing allow- 
ance, and hospital insurance. 

“The mayor has been good to us,” he says. 

Mike Coughlin has won no awards and no 
special citations, and his name has never ap- 
peared in the newspapers for a spectacular 
arrest, 

; Fan cop trying to do a good 
ob. 

In 9 years he has fired only five shots—all 
in the air, all in chase—and he has not found 
it necessary to make an arrest, in more than 
@ year. His last arrest came after he had 
quieted a drunk who had wrecked a lunch- 
eonette. 

CROWN HEIGHTS 


He is a foot patrolman who has worked all 
9 years out of the same precinct, which runs 
through the Crown Heights section of Brook- 
lyn, near the troubled Bedford-Stuyvesant 
area, and he knows the streets and knows the 
people. 

Normally a quiet area, Crown Heights burst 
into the newspapers last year with a series 
of nine rapes or attempted rapes in 3 months. 

Citizens formed a special police force, and 
women were afraid to walk the streets or ride 
in elevators even during daylight. Then an 
arrest was made (the man has been indicted 
and is now standing trial) and, slowly, a 
semblance of peace returned to the neigh- 
borhood. 
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This night, a few weeks ago, Mike Cough- 
lin was going to patrol the seven blocks 
along Nostrand Avenue, from Empire Boule- 
vard to Eastern Parkway, a series of lower- 
to middle-income houses, dozens of small 
stores, five bars and fairly successful inte- 
gration. 

“The monotony is the worst part,” he said. 
“When you first join the force, you think 
about catching some big crook and becoming 
a hero. But you learn. Most of the time, 
it’s more of a matter of chasing kids away 
from a store or settling arguments. 

“You've got to learn to live with it. You’ve 
got to learn not to overreact. There have 
been dozens of times when a woman 
screamed for help and she was only angry 
at some storekeeper. I could have rushed in 
there with my cannon out and scared the hell 
out of everybody in the store. You've got to 
learn to anticipate. You've got to know 
when something serious is happening. It 
takes time, but you learn. You have to—if 
you're a cop.” 

Yet—always in his thoughts—is the pos- 
sibility of sudden violence, an unexpected 
moment destroying the monotony, and the 
necessity of using his gun. 

“I wouldn’t want to shoot anybody, but, 
as a cop, you know that one day you may 
have to,” he said, “It’s a tough thing. You 
think about it a lot. You have to when 
you arrive at work and someone tells you 
two of your buddies caught it the other 
night. But you can’t let it bother you. You 
can’t afford to.“ 

For the first few hours of the tour, time 
moves slowly, very slowly, seconds and min- 
utes of unrelieved walking accented by reg- 
ularly scheduled calls into the station, one 
personal (for coffee and two cigarettes) and 
dinner (which he paid for himself). 

During the time, he stopped two “sus- 
picious” cars (neither was stolen), helped 
& blind man find his house, chased a group 
of noisy, intoxicated teenagers away from 
the front of a restaurant, and directed an 
intoxicated middle-aged woman back to a 
bar which, she said, she had lost. 


YOUTH TROUBLE 


“It’s funny about people and their attitude 
toward the police,” he says. Police don’t 
want to read about a cop who helped a lady 
who's fallen down a flight of stairs. That 
happens every day. That’s not news. You 
can’t work your 8 hours and go home to your 
family like everybody else. You’ve got to be 
a hero—like in the comics and in the movies. 

“They just want us to be a thing. Well, 
we can’t. Weve got two arms and two legs 
just like everybody else. It really is a strange 
job. If you give a guy a ticket, people think 
you’re a bum. If you don’t and someone sees 
you, they think you shook him down. A cop 
just can’t win.“ 

To policemen, all over the city, one of the 
biggest problems today is the growing num- 
ber of youths roaming the streets—drunk, 
arrogant, disrespectful, increasingly drawn to 
antisocial activities, narcotics and crime. 

They are kids and the courts treat them 
like kids, putting them back in the street al- 
most as quickly as the policeman can bring 
them in. The parents don’t care about them, 
they don’t care about themselves, and ulti- 
mately the cops don’t care about them ei- 
ther—preferring to chase them into someone 
else’s neighborhood rather than bring them 
in and have to spend a day or two in court. 

This is a problem that troubles not only 
Mike Coughlin but every other policeman in 
the city. It has led to frequent repeaters and 
inereasing police frustration. 

“You bring a guy in for attempted rape or 
narcotics and, even if he’s convicted, he’s 
back out again before you know it,” he says. 

NO PROMOTION 

The fact that a cop is still a foot patrol- 

man after 9 years is not as unusual as it 
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might seem. The fact that Mike Coughlin 
is still a foot patrolman after 9 years is ex- 
tremely unusual. In 1961, the second time 
he took the test for sergeant, he was one of 
1,000 who passed, finishing No. 653 out of 
14,000. 

Since promotions are made from the top of 
the list down, Mike should be a sergeant al- 
ready. More than 550 men ahead of him 
have been promoted, and there are currently 
vacancies for another 150 sergeants. 

It is not the commissioner who is holding 
up the promotions. The courts are. 

A group of policemen who took the test 
and didn’t pass brought suit, charging that 
several of the “correct” answers supplied by 
the civil service people, who made up the 
exam and graded it, were either incorrect or 
ambiguous. 

The supreme court decided in their favor, 
and since March of 1964—pending a hearing 
this month—the commissioner's hands have 
been tied. 

Though he missed all of the suspect ques- 
tions anyway, Mike Coughlin may still lose 
out regardless of the decision. The list is 
supposed to stay in effect only until the 
next test is given later this year—at which 
time, regardless of the number of vacancies 
and the number of eligible candidates re- 
maining, a new list is put into effect. 

Because of this, it is not at all impossible 
that Mike Coughlin may be forced to take 
another test and, if he should pass, once 
again wait until he has reached the top of 
the list. 

“Of course I'm not too happy about it,” 
he says. “There were times, particularly 
after I learned that this job isn't as exciting 
as you think it is when you're young, when 
I thought about quitting. But once I passed 
that test for sergeant, I had made my mind 
up I wanted to stay a cop. I like my work 
and the pension is damn good (after 20 
years, based on half-pay; after 30, based on 
three-quarters pay)“ 


AN ADDICT 


At 9:30 Mike Coughlin’s routine was broken 
for the first time. A probation officer was 
bringing in a 15-year-old boy, a narcotics 
addict named Victor, into the station house 
to frighten him for getting drunk on wine 
when suddenly the boy took advantage of a 
red light and tried to run away. 

Mike Coughlin grabbed the youngster and, 
after questioning the probation officer and 
phoning in, escorted both of them to the 
station. From the moment he entered, it 
was obvious that the boy was frightened. 

“Don’t leave me here,” he pleaded. “I 
know those bluecoats. I been in a police 
station before. I know those bluecoats. 
They took me in a room and beat me up. 
They're no good. They'll kill me. I know 
them.” 

“He must be drunk,” said one of the desk 
policemen. 

“He is drunk,” said the probation officer, 
a youth worker. “You're drunk, Victor. You 
don’t know what you're talking about. This 
is your last chance. I'm taking you home. 
Once more, and you're coming back here.” 

The boy had done nothing wrong and, 
as he walked out the door with the youth 
worker, Mike Coughlin shook his head. 

“You hear kids say these things and you 
get angry,” he says. “Sure, maybe some cops 
do things like that, but most of them don’t. 
But all you got to do is have the people read 
about it in the papers and suddenly they’re 
talking about cops being child beaters. You 
need the wisdom of Solomon for this job and, 
unfortunately, I haven't got it.” 

Back on his beat, time passed quickly 
now. He had just chased three drunken 
youngsters away from a luncheonette (he 
threatened to arrest one of them who had 
refused to listen) and now it was nearly 
12 and time to call in for the last time. 
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He crossed the street to the callbox, turned, 
spotted a youngster walking up the street 
toward him—and suddenly the whole evening 
exploded. 

SUICIDE ATTEMPT 

It was Victor, the 15-year-old drug addict, 
his face, his black jacket, his white shirt 
and his trousers stained with his own blood. 

At home, with his parents only a few rooms 
away, Victor had taken a razor and whittled 
five chunks out of his left arm and four 
out of his right. 

Working quickly, Mike Coughlin called the 
station and sent in the call of an attempted 
suicide. He then removed the youth’s jack- 
et and, using his stick and his handkerchief 
on one arm and a borrowed pen and kerchiet 
on the other, hastily fixed two tourniquets. 

“You poor, sick, stupid kid,” said Mike 
Coughlin. 

Within minutes the squad car had arrived 
and, pushing into the back seat with the 
now weakened youngster, he started the race 
to Kings County Hospital, a few minutes 
away. 

There, after turning the now unconscious 
boy over to the emergency staff, filling out 
a series of forms and waiting to be relieved 
by another policeman, Mike Coughlin headed 
back to the station. 

It was now nearly 2 a.m., almost 2 hours 
after he should have been finished with a 
day’s work. But here he was, oblivious to 
the blood that stained his trousers and coat, 
still filling out papers in the police station. 

“How did it turn out?” asked a sergeant. 

“I think we got the kid there in time,” said 

Mike. 
“I knew it,” said the sergeant. “As soon 
as I saw that kid in here before, I knew he 
was a real loser. Hell, he couldn’t even kill 
himself.” 

The sergeant laughed, the kind of laugh 
some people have come to expect from some 
policemen. 

THE RECORD 

Michael Couglin did not laugh. It had 
been a long evening and now, before going 
home, he read over the night’s entry in his 
book. 

“January 22, 1965 4-12. 

“Post 33: Neal 7:45. Ring 31 (half hour). 

“At 5:29 personal necessity at 990 Nostrand. 

“At 5:50 returned. 

„At 7:45 meal location 835 luncheonette. 

“At 9:30 responded to dispute at Empire 
Boulevard and Nostrand Avenue. Dispute 
settled over once Victor [last name]. Male. 
White. Age 15. Taken home by his proba- 
tion officer. 

“At 11:50 aided case at Nostrand Avenue 
and Union Street. Victor [no last name]. 
Male. White. Age 15. Aided. Had cuts on 
both arms. Removed to KCH by RMP [radio 
motor patrol car] 612. UF 6 [aided case] 
and UF 61 [investigation report] prepared. 
Witnessed at Nostrand and Union by Barry 
Gottehrer. New York Herald Tribune. 
Mother notified and responded to KCH.” 

He finished reading, added his shield num- 
ber and his signature, and closed his book. 
Another tour had ended, not quite the way 
it had begun, another day at the office fin- 
ished. 

“Some people just need someone to hate,” 
he said. “If you do your job honestly, you're 
a bum or an idiot. If you don’t, you're a 
thief or a loafer. You hear how people are 
worried about the increase in crime and the 
violence in the streets. Well, I’m worried, 
too. It’s not our fault that rapists and mur- 
ders are roaming the streets. People don’t 
understand we're no different from anybody 
else.“ 

Mike Coughlin is right. 
from anybody else. 

What bothers many people is the fact that, 
as a policeman, he should be. 


He is no different 
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ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today our 
beloved Nation, truly a nation of immi- 
grants, pauses in its labors to pay tribute 
to one of the major sources of our 
strength, character, and hope—the Irish- 
man. True, we memorialize specifically 
the death 1,504 years ago of the patron 
saint of Ireland; but through our salute 
to St. Patrick, our tribute is to all from 
his land who live amongst us. 

Eight years ago, one of the greatest 
of our Irish-American brothers, speaking 
a few miles away in Baltimore, said: 

Ireland’s chief export has been neither 
potatoes nor linen, but human freedom. 
Throughout its history, its exiles and emi- 
grants have fought notably with sword and 
pen for freedom in other parts of the globe. 


The speaker himself had already done 
this, and in his future position was to 
continue doing so. This Nation, this 
world is the better place for his having 
passed through, even as his forefather’s 
nation and the world was the better 
for St. Patrick’s having been there. 
His good-humored modesty might ob- 
ject that I link him in the same breath 
with the saint of Ireland, but I know 
that saint would be happy to share our 
tribute with John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

When it comes to choosing the words 
to pay this proper tribute, we who are not 
of Erin origin should take our cue from 
those who are. None has described bet- 
ter the struggle of the Irish to become 
the great Americans they are than Leon- 
ard Patrick O'Connor Wibberley, the 
author of “The Coming of the Green”: 

The Irish immigrants did what every for- 
eign group must do to win the name Ameri- 
can, They fought with an unrelenting cour- 
age in the economic, political, and military 
battles of the country. They would not give 
an inch. They were despised and rejected 
and discriminated against, but they did not 
make this an occasion for wailing, but only 
fought the harder, 

They did not desert their faith, once so 
unpopular, in order to gain acceptance. 

The slums did not hold them. The mines 
did not break them. They were not lost 
building roads and canals in the wilder- 
ness. They were not defeated at the foot of 
Marye’s Heights. 

It was a grand battle, indeed. 


The lesson of the Irish is an inspira- 
tion for us all. Their triumph yesterday 
over prejudice, poverty, and discrimina- 
tion should serve as an example for today 
and tomorrow for peoples of all minori- 
ties in our midst. We can legislate, and 
we should, to insure that America can 
remain a nation of immigrants, and that 
those immigrants, once they are Ameri- 
cans, will have all the rights and the 
privileges of their brother citizens. But 
with their rights and privileges, let all 
those citizens remember well and follow 
the shining example of their Irish 
brothers of accepting the full respon- 
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sibility that goes hand in hand with 
privilege. 

It augurs well that they will. Already 
in moving to my new offices, I have been 
welcomed into the Celtic corridor, where 
two gentlemen from New York [Mr. 
Rooney and Mr. DELANEY] and one from 
Massachusetts [Mr. DONOHUE] share the 
rule with the lady from New York [Mrs. 
KELLY]. And not a one of them has 
even suggested that I put the o before my 
name instead of after. As if this were 
not enough, we are seeing today the 
greatest snowfall in recorded Washing- 
ton history for this anniversary of the 
good St. Patrick. 

This is quite a year. We must there- 
fore trust that it will be a year of sig- 
nificance to all Americans and that the 
luck of the Irish will attend all who fol- 
low the example of the Irish. 


ALL ABOUT SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Staccers] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Second Advisory Council on Social Secu- 
rity, appointed in 1963 in compliance 
with the requirements of the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1956, has just made its 
report. The job of the Council is to 
review the status of the system “in rela- 
tion to long-term commitments of the 
social security program and to make a 
report of its findings and recommenda- 
tions, including recommendations in the 
social security tax rates.” It is com- 
posed of non-Government official mem- 
bers, including high officials of industrial 
organizations, an insurance company ac- 
tuary, a practicing physician, dean of the 
faculty of Princeton University and 
other distinguished university men deal- 
ing with law and industry, and repre- 
sentatives of labor organizations. It is 
not in the interest of any of these to fool 
anybody. The report states: 

In all its considerations a primary concern 
of the Council has been the financial sound- 
ness of the program. 


The conclusion reached by the Council 
after a year and a half of study is: 

The social security program as a whole is 
soundly financed, its funds are properly in- 
vested, and on the basis of actuarial es- 
timates the Council has reviewed and found 
sound and appropriate, provision has been 
made to meet all the costs of the program 
both in the short run and over the long- 
range future. 


The use of the phrase, “as a whole,” 
requires a little explanation. Total con- 
tributions to the program are allocated 
to two separate funds: First, the disabil- 
ity insurance program; and, second, the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance pro- 
gram. The first part is slightly under- 
financed, about 0.06 percent of covered 
payroll; the second part is becoming 
overfinanced, to a greater percent of 
covered payroll. The Council suggests 
a reallocation to the two funds. 
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The Council meets the charge of 
“actuarial unsoundness“ in the social 
security system head on. A private in- 
surance company depends on voluntary 
additions to its policyholders. It can- 
not be sure that it will ever sell another 
policy. Therefore, to be “actuarially 
sound,” it must possess sufficient assets 
to pay off every cent of its obligations to 
its present policyholders under the terms 
of the policy. On the contrary, the 
social security program is compulsory. 
As long as the system is kept on the 
statute books, new members of the sys- 
tem will be added as new workers take 
up employment. 

A compulsory social insurance program is 
correctly considered soundly financed if, on 
the basis of actuarial estimates, current 
assets plus future income are expected to 
be sufficient to cover all the obligations of 
oe program; the present system meets this 


There is, of course, one contingency 
under which the social security system 
would blow up in our faces, though the 
Council does not mention it. If the 
National Government should be over- 
thrown by disorder or violence, whether 
internal or external, social security 
would be one of the things lost. Others 
would be your lands and houses, your 
stores and your factories, your bank 
accounts and your investments. Private 
insurance companies would lose the 
assets on which they depend for sound- 
ness. But it is conceivable that a new 
government formed on the wreckage of 
the old might retain some parts of the 
social security in its own interests. 

The Council considers all possible vari- 
ations in economic activity that might 
occur over a long period of years. That 
period is fixed as 75 years; beyond that 
period it is useless to make cal- 
culations; conditions at that time might 
be entirely different. Current economic 
growth might continue during the next 
few decades at its present rate; it might 
accelerate; there might be depressions. 
The effect of each of these possibilities 
is estimated and suggestions made for 
dealing with them. 

Likewise, costs of the system in the 
form of payments of disability insurance 
benefits and of old-age and survivors 
benefits may vary from the experience 
of the system up to this time. The effect 
of such variations are also considered 
and evaluated. The conclusion reached 
after all these allowances have been 
made is still that the program is soundly 
financed. 

Under the present social security law, 
payroll deductions are scheduled to be 
raised to 4% percent of insurable earn- 
ings in 1966, and to 45% percent in 1968. 
The Council believes that the increase 
is more than is needed to maintain finan- 
cial soundness under present conditions. 
It suggests a somewhat smaller increase, 
with provision for periodic reevaluation 
as conditions change. 

The printed report of the Council fur- 
nishes pertinent and understandable 
discussion of various proposals for im- 
proving the system. Read the whole 
report if you are interested and if you 
wish to be armed with facts. Mean- 
while, go to sleep at night and forget 
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about the dire forebodings of those of the 
extreme left and the extreme right who 
are continually attacking our Govern- 
ment. 


ADDRESS BY GOV. EDMUND G. 
BROWN, FIFTH ANNUAL COM- 
MUNITY SERVICE AWARDS DIN- 
NER, AERONUTRONIC DIVISION, 
PHILCO CORP., NEWPORT BEACH, 
ORANGE COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hanna]. may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, we were 
honored recently to have California’s 
Governor, Edmund G. Brown, deliver the 
principal address at the fifth annual 
Community Service Awards Dinner, 
which is conducted each year by Philco 
Corp.'s aeronutronics division. The 
Governor’s comments on this occasion 
are worthy of attention by all Members 
of Congress and I, therefore, request 
unanimous consent to have them in- 
cluded in my remarks today: 


ADDRESS BY Gov. EDMUND G. Brown, FIFTH 
ANNUAL COMMUNITY SERVICE AWARDS DIN- 
NER, AERONUTRONIC DIVISION, PHILCO 
CORP., NEWPORT BEACH, ORANGE COUNTY, 
CALIF. 


There is no more beautiful part of this 
State than Orange County—from the moun- 
tains to the beautiful, sunny Pacific beaches; 
from the regal early Spanish missions to the 
sleek architecture of modern electronic 
firms. And today, we have had a long, full 
day to enjoy all of it. 

It began with a press conference this 
morning in Santa Ana and continued with 
a brunch held by the Democratic women of 
Orange County. Later there was a tour of 
Fairview State Hospital, where we could see 
at firsthand all that this community is do- 
ing to help with the difficult and challeng- 
ing State program of mental health. And 
tonight, I am honored to join you at this 
fifth annual Community Service Awards din- 
ner, 

As Governor, I am proud of the coopera- 
tion between government, private industry, 
and individual citizens in this community. 
Certainly, Aeronutronic is making a con- 
tribution which benefits the entire State: 

It is less than 10 years since Ford estab- 
lished aeronutronic as evidence of a continu- 
ing commitment to the strength of the Na- 
tion and the free world. 

The division began with a small staff of 
high-level scientists and engineers. Today 
it employs more than 3,000 people in this 
great facility—a unique plant in a unique in- 
dustry. 

Aeronutronic is solid evidence that Cali- 
fornia has the skill and imagination to be 
an industrial leader in the future. You are 
experts in weapons systems and radar and 
reentry and space systems. And at the same 
time, you are developing new products that 
have little to do with space and defense. The 
same company that can devise the system 
to permit a space capsule to reenter the at- 
mosphere is also developing a dental X-ray 
film processor that can dry X-ray film in 60 
seconds. 

I call that progress of the kind we need 
most—and I believe it is grounds for great 
optimism about the future of our whole 
economy, 
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In this room tonight I see other visible 
evidence of sound reasons for faith in Cali- 
fornia’s continued development. I speak of 
the selfless public service of Orange County 
citizens, and particularly the Aeronutronic 
employees whom you are honoring tonight. 

As one example, let me mention Mrs. Irene 
Slap, the wife of the program supervisor in 
your Shillelagh program. When we visited 
Fairview this afternoon I, heard about the 
group of volunteer wives organized by Mrs. 
Slap and the splendid work they have been 
doing in a ward of about 80 retarded boys. I 
know that she has been doing other com- 
munity work deserving of honor. But to 
stretch out a hand to a retarded child is the 
finest kind of public service I can think of— 
and Mrs. Slap, we salute you and the mem- 
bers of your group. 

The same kind of tribute is justly being 
paid to the other winners of the community 
service awards. Let me just say that I don’t 
care whether you are Republicans or Demo- 
crats. You are making a major contribution 
to building a State that is under the greatest 
pressure of any State in history. 

Now, I didn’t come here tonight to weigh 
you down with long lists of growth statistics. 
No resident of Orange County needs them. 
All you have to do is take a drive from Los 
Angeles to Anaheim—or along the coast from 
Seal Beach to San Clemente. You know 
that by the middle of this year, Orange 
County will be the second largest county in 
California. 

I want to talk to you about your leader- 
ship tonight. But first, let me say a word 
about the state of the State of California. 

We are proud to tell you that in almost 
every major category California has just com- 
pleted the best year in its history. 

Statewide, employment exceeded 6,600,000, 
nearly 200,000 higher than in 1963. 

Personal income reached a record high— 
$56 billion, or more than 11 percent of the 
national total. 

Per capita income was up 4 percent and 
corporate and farm income both reached all- 
time highs. 

And this record is going to be reflected 
in Orange County, as the director of eco- 
nomic research for the Bank of America re- 
cently predicted. 

Dr. Charles Haywood was right when he 
said that an “almost unbelievable story” is 
taking place in Orange County—where he 
predicted that you would have 10 percent of 
the gain in population for the whole State 
during the next 10 years. Personal income 
is expected to double twice as fast as the 
population, and employment should increase 
by almost a quarter million, to 530,000 jobs 
by 1975. 

Now, you may well ask, what is the basis 
for our expectations that we are moving into 
a highly prosperous decade, in this county 
and throughout the State? Here is my 
answer. 

People will continue to come to California 
because of the excitement of doing new and 
different things. They will come to take part 
in—and contribute to—a society which places 
a high value on skills and on education. And 
California will continue to prosper because 
the State government will meet the needs of 
a population surge never before seen in 
western history. 

It is our job, right now, to meet those 
needs in Sacramento. Because of that need, 
for the first time in 6 years, we are asking 
an increase in State revenue. 

And I would like to give you a brief ac- 
counting of the pressures which are forcing 
up the costs of government. The first pres- 
sure is education. 

Since the last tax increase in California, 
the number of students in public schools has 
increased 50 percent. The number of stu- 
dents in our State colleges has doubled and 
the University of California population has 
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gone up 65 percent. The second is urban 
growth. 


In recent years, California has steadily in- 
creased its financial assistance to local gov- 
ernments to help them deal with traffic, 
smog, crime, water development, and other 
problems. Today, our State government 
leads the Nation in aid to local government 
with 65 percent of our budget dedicated to 
that purpose. 

Third, the age of technology has brought 
swift change in many governmental activi- 
ties, The new math requires new books; air- 
ports become obsolete; highways must be re- 
built; we have found new and better—but 
more expensive—ways of treating retarded 
children and the mentally ill. These are 
costly but necessary programs. 

Although our economy has also been grow- 
ing, it cannot produce enough tax revenues 
to make the investments we need to continue 
what the State is doing in education, water 
development, freeways, and other programs. 

The result is that we have asked for a tax 
program to meet those needs—and there are 
people who will tell you this is a terrible 
thing. Actually, it will amount to another 
nickel on a package of cigarettes—some in- 
creased taxes on inheritances—and the long- 
overdue withholding system which requires 
no increase in either rates or added taxes. 

In other words, the impact on the indi- 
vidual for his share of high-level govern- 
mental service will be moderate. And the 
fact is that we cannot afford not to make 
these investments. 

Right now, I'd like to give you a few exam- 
ples of what they mean in relation to Orange 
County. 

First, the university: I do not know of a 
more magnificent achievement anywhere 
than that which is being accomplished to- 
day on the University of California’s Irvine 
campus. This fall, the campus will open its 
doors to about 1,500 students. The univer- 
sity plans a steady growth to an enrollment 
of 27,500 by 1990. 

Nearly $20 million in construction is in 
progress on the campus. The buildings al- 
ready rise as high as five stories and can be 
seen across the rolling ranchland 3 miles in- 
land from the ocean and Newport Beach. 

About 70 of the faculty of 120 have al- 
ready been appointed—all distinguished 
scholars, the cream of the academic com- 
munity of this Nation. 

This great campus will bring deepened in- 
tellectual strength to an area which already 
has three junior colleges and three senior col- 
leges. Along with the $300 million indus- 
trial master plan adopted by the Irvine Co., 
it will enrich the intellectual atmosphere; 
and it will help draw more firms, research 
and others, seeking locations close to aca- 
demic centers. 

Let me emphasize that we will need both 
public and private support in the future if 
the university is to fulfill its mission in a 
free society. We want to encourage private 
grants which supplement the legislative ap- 
propriations. And the pattern has been set 
on the Irvine campus, for which the original 
1,000 acres were donated by the Irvine Co. I 
would further commend Aeronutronic as one 
of the Orange County industries that has 
made major contributions to the Irvine cam- 
pus in the form of scholarships, gifts, time, 
and talent. 

Many of you who are present tonight have 
taken part in those contributions, and as 
Governor I commend you for public-spirited 
action that benefits the entire State. Chan- 
cellor Dan Aldrich also merits our warm con- 
gratulations. 

Second, water: The best comment we can 
make on the water picture in Orange County 
is: “Prognosis—positive”—and for this many 
people deserve great credit. 

Officials of the Orange County Water Dis- 
trict should be congratulated. They have 
successfully fought to a standstill the over- 
draft of ground water in the vital Santa Ana 
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River ground water basin. By percolating 
350 billion gallons of imported Colorado River 
water into the basin, you have restored the 
water table to its highest level in three 
decades, By using the pump tax to finance 
water importation, and by outstanding feats 
of engineering, you have assured the water 
supply for the present. 

In addition, excellent progress is being 
made toward erecting a water pressure barrier 
against the incursion of salt water from the 
ocean along the Orange County coastline. 

I further note with pleasure the comple- 
tion of the massive grid of new feeder pipe- 
lines which now cross Orange County. They 
bring Colorado River water from the MWD 
filtration plant near Yorba Linda to the San 
Joaquin Reservoir almost at the coastline 
near the Irvine campus. In like manner the 
water goes south to Palisades Reservoir, serv- 
ing San Clemente, Dana Point, and Capi- 
strano Beach. 

Another cause for gratification: An ample 
supply of Colorado River water is now reach- 
ing thirsty outlying areas, such as Silverado, 
Modjeska, and Trabuco. For years, they were 
isolated from substantial water sources—but 
that is all changed. Residents of these once 
dusty areas, at the mercy of fires, now en- 
joy new safety and prosperity which they as- 
sured for themselves by bond enactments. 

That adds up to a fine record of local initi- 
ative. It means that this metropolitan center 
will have adequate water to tide you over 
without hardship until the arrival of surplus 
northern water from north of the Tehachapis. 

The State water project is one accomplish- 
ment that I was determined to make when I 
was elected Governor in 1958. For 10 long 
years, California had been waging a virtual 
civil war over water. And I pledged to the 
people of California that we would stop talk- 
ing and start building. 

We fought hard to win passage of the 
Burns-Porter Act in 1959. We fought just 
as hard to win the support of the people for 
the water bond issue in 1960. And, with the 
magnificent support of Californians in both 
political parties, we won both battles. 

Already, the State water project has proved 
itself. During the floods last December, Oro- 
vile Dam, only half completed, saved the 
lives and property of countless Californians. 

It is a proud day for me to be able to tell 
you that the Tehachapis are already being 
pierced by the first of the tunnels which 
will bring you surplus northern water by 
1971. That source will almost triple the 
overall water supply available to Orange 
County. And the project itself will mean 
new flood control, new recreation, and a new 
source of prosperity for all parts of Cali- 
fornia—north and south. 

Third, conservation: The 46 miles of shore- 
line and 2,300 acres of beaches in Orange 
County have been compared to the Riviera— 
but the fact is they are second to none in 
the world. 

The State is well aware that Orange Coun- 
ty is one of the most important recreational 
centers in the United States. We think it is 
important that visitors spend some $160 mil- 
lion here on recreation every year. And we 
think it is just as important that these areas 
be preserved to restore and refresh man’s 
spirit. 

Let me give you one or two examples of 
what we are doing to put that belief to work. 

The budget now before the legislature for 
1965-66 provides three-quarters of a million 
dollars to construct and equip a conserva- 
tion camp for the division of forestry. 

Almost $200,000 is provided for Doheny 
State Beach, 

San Onofre Beach, at the northern bound- 
ary of Camp Pendleton, is being declared sur- 
plus by the Federal Government. We are 
negotiating with the Federal Government 
now to obtain a leasehold interest on these 
lands. When we obtain it, it will provide 
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high-use recreational facilities adjacent to 
the southern border of the county. It will 
give us slightly more than a mile of addi- 
tional public beach. We hope to improve 
the facilities at Huntington Beach as well. 

Fourth, highways: In 1959, we adopted a 
master plan for highway construction. It 
is making excellent progress. It means that 
in 1980 we will have less traffic congestion 
and greater traffic safety, although the num- 
ber of motor vehicles will more than double. 
Let me give you a few examples of progress 
here in Orange County. 

The important Katella Avenue Interchange 
on the Santa Ana Freeway will be completed 
in the spring of next year, timed with the 
opening of the Los Angeles Angels’ new 
stadium. 

The San Diego Freeway, completed from 
the Golden State Freeway north of San Fer- 
nando to the Orange County line, is under 
construction to Costa Mesa. 

The Garden Grove Freeway, which will 
connect the Pacific Coast highway in Long 
Beach with the Newport Freeway, is com- 
pleted, under construction, or budgeted for 
all but a mile at its western end. 

The Newport Freeway has been completed 
between the Riverside Freeway near Peralta 
Hills and south of the Santa Ana Freeway. 
It is under construction south to Costa 
Mesa near the county airport. Design is 
underway for the rest of this important free- 
way to the coast. 

The Riverside Freeway is in service between 
the Santa Ana Freeway and Anaheim. 

These and other projects will combine 
Orange County's freeways into an integrated 
system. We want them to offer motorists a 
wide choice of routes—and we want them to 
continue to enhance the prosperity of this 
community. 

My friends, the hour grows late and I can- 
not detain you with an accounting of each 
and every action which we are taking to 
preserve this State’s beauty, and at the 
same time move with confidence into the 
future. 

I have faith in that future. I have it be- 
cause I see here in this county the very 
qualities that the State needs to make new 
breakthroughs in our complex and techno- 
logical age. 

Leadership in education—in research and 
development—in science and engineering— 
has made California a pioneer in aerospace 
and defense. As the national patterns of 
defense shift and change, we will need these 
very qualities to maintain our leadership in 
the future. 

Already, the State has asked aerospace 
firms to put their engineers to work in solv- 
ing the problems of mankind—transporta- 
tion, air and water pollution, delinquency 
and crime, This great pioneer effort will be 
broadened, We must seek new ways to direct 
part of our resources from preparation for 
warfare to the improvement of our welfare— 
from defense against our foreign enemies to 
an offensive against our domestic problems. 

I ask you tonight to join in seizing the 
opportunity of the new technology. It can 
be an instrument not only for great pros- 
perity, but for social advance on a scale un- 
known in history. 

California is the window of the future. 
We are the national leader in education, the 
pioneer in science, and technology. With 
the joined forces of firms like Aeronutronic— 
of our great universities and colleges—of pri- 
vate citizens like those we honor tonight— 
we can lead the way. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Boraxp (at 
the request of Mr. Cratey) for today, 
March 17, on account of official business. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. LANDRUM, for 1 hour, on tomor- 
row, March 18. 

Mr. Parman, for 60 minutes, on Tues- 
day, March 23; to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter, vacating his special order for to- 
morrow, Thursday, March 18. 

Mr. PATMAN, for 60 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, March 25; to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DICKINSON, for 1 hour, on Thurs- 
day, March 18. 

Mr, Matsuwnaca (at the request of Mr. 
Apams), for 30 minutes, on March 18; 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. YATEs. 

Mr. WELTNER. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Dickinson) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Duncan of Tennessee. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Apams) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Krnc of Californa. 

Mr. MONAGAN. 

Mr. CAMERON. 

Mr. Murpnry of New York. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 42 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 18, 1965, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


754. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to en- 
force the 15th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States” (H. Doc. No. 120); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and or- 
dered to be printed. 

755. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
the Bretton Woods Agreements Act to au- 
thorize an increase in the International 
Monetary Fund quota of the United States” 
(H. Doc. No. 121); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency and ordered to be printed. 

756. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a report on a violation 
resulting from overobligation of an adminis- 
tratively subdivided apportionment in the 
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Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, 
pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

757. A letter from the Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting a report covering the activities and 
accomplishments of the voluntary home 
mortgage credit program for calendar year 
1964, pursuant to the provisions of the stat- 
ute creating the program; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

758. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to require the registration of 
pistols in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

759. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to validate cer- 
tain payments to employees of the Forest 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

760. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions of certain aliens 
which the Service has approved according 
the beneficiaries of such petitions first-pref- 
erence classification under the provisions of 
section 204(c) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, as amended, and pursuant 
thereto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

761. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of Commerce, transmitting a 
statement relative to a study, report, and 
recommendations concerning U.S. participa- 
tion in the Alaska Centennial Celebration; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

762. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting several communications 
concerning actions taken by legislatures in 
Brazil and Colombia on the subject of the 
failure of the U.S. Congress to pass legisla- 
tion permitting the United States to imple- 
ment its obligations under the International 
Coffee Agreement; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

763. A letter from the Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission, transmitting a request 
that pending legislation (H.R. 3597) author- 
izing fiscal year 1966 appropriations for the 
Atomic Energy Commission be amended by 
substituting a revised section 107, high- 
temperature gas-cooled power reactor, for 
section 107 in the original bill; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PATMAN: Joint Economic Committee, 
Congress of the United States. Report of the 
Joint Economic Committee, 1965 (Rept. No. 
175). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 5688. A bill relating 
to crime and criminal procedure in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 176). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. First report on Government 
weather programs (Rept. No. 177). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Second report on satellite com- 
munications (Rept. No. 178). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Third report on submissions of 
agency accounting systems for GAO approval 
(Rept. No. 179). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Fourth report on certain pro- 
curement matters (Rept. No. 180). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 3584. A bill to amend the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Act so as to provide 
further for the prevention of accidents in 
coal mines; with amendment (Rept. No. 
181). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 5883. A bill to amend the 
bonding provisions of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 
and the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act; without amendment (Rept. No. 182). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 277. Resolution providing for 
consideration of H.R. 4527, a bill to author- 
ize appropriations for procurement of vessels 
and aircraft and construction of shore and 
offshore establishment for the Coast Guard; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 183). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. HR. 4623. A bill further 
amending the Reorganization Act of 1949; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 184). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6389. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act and the Civil Service Retirement Act 
with respect to the tenure and retirement 
benefits of referees in bankruptcy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 6390. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to increase benefits under the Fed- 
eral old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system, to increase the amount of earn- 
ings counted for benefit and tax purposes, 
and to raise the ceiling on the amount an 
individual is permitted to earn without suf- 
fering deduction from benefits under such 
act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 6391. A bill to approve the estimate 
of cost of completing, and to revise the au- 
thorization of appropriation for, the Inter- 
state System; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 6392. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment of 
disability insurance benefits to an individual 
from the beginning of his disability; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 6393. A bill to amend the Clayton Act 
by making section 3 of the Robinson-Patman 
Act a part of the Clayton Act, in order to pro- 
vide for governmental and private civil pro- 
ceedings for violations of section 3 of the 
Robinson-Patman Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H.R. 6394. A bill to provide for the return 
of obscene mail matter; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6395. A bill to repeal the retailers ex- 
cise taxes on jewelry, furs, toilet prepara- 
tions, and luggage and handbags; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 6396. A bill to control sales of in- 
toxicating liquors in the bottle at military 
establishments; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 6397. A bill to amend titles I and 
XVI of the Social Security Act to liberalize 
the Federal-State programs of health care 
for the aged by authorizing any State to pro- 
vide medical assistance for the aged to in- 
dividuals eligible therefor (and assist in pro- 
viding health care for other aged individuals) 
under voluntary private health insurance 
plans, and to amend the Internal Reyenue 
Code of 1954 to provide tax incentives to 
encourage prepayment health insurance for 
the aged; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.R. 6398. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to authorize wartime 
benefits for veterans who, during peacetime, 
have engaged in hostilities overseas in fur- 
therance of the Nation’s interests, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McGRATH: 

H.R. 6399. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for low- and moderate-income 
families, to promote orderly urban develop- 
ment, to improve living environment in 
urban areas, and to extend and amend laws 
relating to housing, urban renewal, urban 
mass transportation, and community facili- 
ties; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6400. A bill to enforce the 15th 
amendment to ‘the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 3 

By Mr. MCGRATH: ; 

H.R. 6401. A bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 6402. A bill to amend title II of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, to provide for additional means 
and measures for land conservation and land 
utilization, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 6403. A bill to amend Public Law 
88-573, to permit the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration to expend certain appropriated 
funds for recreational development; to the 
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By Mr. MIZE: 

H.R. 6404. A bill to increase benefits under 
the Federal old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance system, to provide child’s insur- 
ance benefits beyond age 18 while in school, 
to provide widow's benefits at age 60 on a 
reduced basis, to provide benefits for certain 
individuals not otherwise eligible at age 72, 
to improve the actuarial status of the trust 
funds, to extend coverage, to improve the 
public assistance programs under the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

HR. 6405. A bill to amend titles I and XVI 
of the Social Security Act to liberalize the 
Federal-State programs of health care for 
the aged by authorizing any State to provide 
medical assistance for the aged to individuals 
eligible therefor (and assist in providing 
health care for other aged individuals) under 
voluntary private health insurance plans, 
and to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide tax incentives to encourage 
prepayment health insurance for the aged; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6406. A bill to provide for appoint- 
ment by the Postmaster General of postmas- 
ters at first-, second-, and third-class post 
offices; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
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By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

HR. 6407. A bill relating to rates of post- 
age on certain materials for blind persons, 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. SECREST: 

H.R. 6408. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, so as to revise the rates of dis- 
ability and death pension, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H.R, 6409. A bill to amend section 502 of 
title 38, United States Code, to liberalize the 
disability determinations for pension pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 6410. A bill to amend section 503 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
certain incomes be excluded from determina- 
tions of annual income for pension, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 6411. A bill to amend section 8(b) (4) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, with respect to strike at the sites 
of construction projects; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 6412. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire certain land 
for addition to Greenbelt Park, in the State 
of Maryland, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 6413. A bill to provide for the with- 
drawal of wine from bonded wine cellars 
without payment of tax, when rendered un- 
fit for beverage use; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 6414. A bill to adjust the tax rates on 
light sparkling wines in relation to those 
imposed on other wines; to the Committee 
on W: and Means. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 6415. A bill to provide a wheat pro- 
gram for 1966 and subsequent years, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 6416. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on amounts paid for communication serv- 
ices or facilities; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 6417. A bill to establish rules of in- 
terpretation governing questions of the ef- 
fect of acts of Congress on State laws; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6418. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to remove all limi- 
tations upon the amount of the deduction 
allowed a taxpayer for medical, dental, and 
related expenses; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

HR. 6419. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 to provide that certain forms of nickel 
be admitted free of duty; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H.R. 6420. A bill to amend section 610 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize the 
furnishing of hospital care at Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities for Gold Star Mothers; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CALLAN: 

H.R. 6421. A bill to provide a wheat pro- 
gram for 1966 and subsequent years, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 6422. A bill to strengthen and improve 
the educational opportunities of education- 
ally deprived children, and to provide addi- 
tional revenue sources for States, school 
districts, and educational institutions by 
means of tax credits and payments to indi- 
viduals who must meet the costs of educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 6423. A bill to authorize the Secre- 

tary of Agriculture to cooperate with States 
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and other public agencies in planning for 
ehanges in the use of agricultural land in 
rapidly expanding urban areas and in other 
nonagricultural use areas, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 6424. A bill to strengthen intergovern- 
mental relations by improving cooperation 
and the coordination of federally aided activi- 
ties between the Federal, State, and local 
levels of government, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 6425. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, relating to price sup- 
port for milk and butterfat, to encourage 
consumption of dairy products, particularly 
butter, by payments on manufacturing milk 
and cream, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 6426. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability in- 
surance benefits thereunder for any indi- 
vidual who is blind and has at least six quar- 
ters of coverage, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.R. 6427. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on communications; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 6428. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 6429. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Sery- 
ices Act of 1949 to provide that excess prop- 
erty located in Guam shall not be treated as 
foreign excess property; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. SCHISLER: 

H.R. 6430. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R. 6431. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide that certain forms of 
nickel be admitted free of duty; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 6432. A bill to amend section 1(14) 
(a) of the Interstate Commerce Act to in- 
sure the adequacy of the national railroad 
freight car supply, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 6433. A bill to provide for a flat fee 
for services performed in connection with 
the arrival in, or departure from, the United 
States of a private aircraft or private vessel, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 6434. A bill to strengthen the finan- 
cial condition of the employees’ life insur- 
ance fund created by the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 6435. A bill to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 6436. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 
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By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6437. A bill to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 6438. A bill to authorize any executive 
department or independent establishment of 
the Government, or any bureau or office 
thereof, to make appropriate reimbursement 
between the respective appropriatiors ayail- 
able to such departments and establish- 
ments, or any bureau or office thereof; to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H.J. Res. 387. Joint resolution pr 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.J. Res. 388. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign nations to participate in 
the International Petroleum Exposition to 
be held at Tulsa, Okla., May 12 through 21, 
1966; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.J. Res. 389. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. Con. Res. 355. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress that the State 
of New York should raise its legal drinking 
age to 21; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


118. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Maine, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to proposing abo- 
lition of futures trading of potatoes on the 
New York Mercantile Exchange, and request- 
ing support for the agricultural conservation 
program and the Soil Conservation Service; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

119. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Massachusetts, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to exercising their powers to 
assure the citizens of Alabama their consti- 
tutionally guaranteed franchise and civil 
rights; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GLENN ANDREWS:. 

H.R. 6439. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Eus- 
thathia Demopoulou; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6440. A bill for the relief of John Ray- 
mond Witt; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 6441, A bill for the relief of Arthur 
C. Berry and others; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 6442. A bill for the relief of Rocky 
River Co. and Macy Land Corp.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 6443. A bill for the relief of Dr. An- 
tonio U. Catasus; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6444. A bill for the relief of Antonios 
Stamatios Stampelos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 6445. A bill for the relief of Shahin 
Hakim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6446, A bill for the relief of Sylvia 
Khatchadourian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 6447. A bill for the relief of Juan 
J. Narango; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R, 6448. A bill for the relief of Wilma 
Wilkes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI: 

H.R. 6449. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Desanka Curcic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.R. 6450. A bill for the relief of Florence 
McKennis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 6451. A bill for the relief of Abraham 
Bataan and his wife, Helena Bataan, and 
their minor children, Mordechai Bataan and 
Mira Bataan; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr, O’HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 6452. A bill for the relief of James 
(Demetrios) Baciliss Dovas (Ntovas); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


181. By Mr. STRATTON: Petition of the 
Auburn Aerie No. 96, Fraternal Order of 
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Eagles, requesting Members of Congress to 
adopt legislation outlawing discrimination 
in employment based on age; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

182. Also, petition of the Village Board of 
Trustees of Penn Yan, N.Y., opposing the 
closing of the Veterans’ Administration 
Center at Bath, N.Y.; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

133. By the SPEAKER: Petition of presi- 
dent, Club for Preservation U.S.A., Blan- 
chester, Ohio, petitioning consideration of 
resolution with reference to favoring the 
prohibition of the sale of any scrap metal to 
any country that might convert same to 
war materials for use against America, and 
comments on other legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Famous Last Words 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, 3 weeks prior to the last elec- 
tion, President Johnson wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to all members of the Army 
Reserve: 

[From the Army Reserve magazine, 

November] 

Defense of our great Nation is every Ameri- 
can’s business. We rely heavily on the Army 
Reserve as a significant part of our country’s 
defense team. 

In his dual role the civilian soldier con- 
tributes substantially both to his com- 
munity and to the defense of our land. For 
your selfless devotion I commend each one of 
you. I appreciate also the remarkable way 
in which your families share in your con- 
tribution with their support and under- 
standing. 

I am confident that the Nation can rely 
upon the Army Reserve today and in the 
future as it has so often in the past, 


Seven weeks later, Mr. Johnsen ap- 
proved a Pentagon recommendation that 
would scuttle the Army Reserve. 

I am greatly appalled at the Presi- 
dent's about-face—and his decision to 
support this deplorable proposal. 

Historically, the Army Reserve has 
been the peacetime skeletal force of the 
Army, and the eliminating of this aux- 
iliary body seems incongruous in the 
light of history and current world events. 
There are units and personnel in the 
U.S. Army Reserve which have no 
counterparts in the Regular Army or 
in the National Guard—which elements 
meant the difference between almost im- 
mediate aggressive action and random 
recruiting after Pearl Harbor 1941. 

In President Johnson's attempt to es- 
tablish a one-branch Government, he has 
forgotten that Congress is charged with 
the responsibility for raising and sup- 
porting armies, not the Secretary of De- 
fense. This country is in great trouble 
when one man can dictate such a sweep- 


ing change in our defense policy and 
position. 

It would appear to me that the admin- 
istration is attempting to reduce our Na- 
tion’s defense appropriations in order 
that the Great Society can be provided 
more funds for additiona] welfare pro- 
grams. 

I believe the decision to return the 
Army Reserve to the status it held in the 
early 1920’s and to put all of the Army’s 
Reserve defense eggs into the National 
Guard basket under State training and 
supervision is fraught with danger and 
should be rejected. 


Disability Insurance for the Blind: H.R. 
6426 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
for all the years I have been a Member of 
this Chamber, I have worked with blind 
people to improve the lot and life of the 
blind. 

Learning of the normality of men and 
women without sight by my association 
with them, learning of the ability of men 
and women without sight to function 
successfully in competition with their 
sighted fellows from my acquaintance 
with blind men and women who are en- 
gaged in every imaginable economic 
activity and endeavor, I have worked 
with them to improve Federal laws in 
order to assist the blind in their deter- 
mination to help themselves. 

Nor, Mr. Speaker, have the blind of 
the Nation lacked champions in the other 
Chamber, and HUBERT HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota, has long been foremost 
among them. 

Recognizing in 1959 that the Federal 
disability insurance law failed to allevi- 
ate the disastrous economic consequences 
of blindness, the then senior Senator 
from Minnesota introduced a measure 


to liberalize the Federal disability insur- 
ance law for blind people. 

In Congress after Congress the Honor- 
able HUBERT HUMPHREY reintroduced his 
proposal to provide a floor of financial 
security against the disadvantages of 
functioning without sight in a sight- 
dominated society. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, on September 3, 
1964, Senator Humpurey offered his dis- 
ability insurance for the blind bill as an 
amendment to the pending social secu- 
rity bill (H.R. 11865) and the Senate 
adopted the Humphrey amendment. 

You will recall, however, that H.R. 
11865 failed to gain approval in the 
Senate-House conference and was not 
adopted by the 88th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the Vice President has 
honored me by asking me to carry on his 
effort to better the disability insurance 
law for blind people, which I am pleased 
indeed to do, therefore I am today in- 
troducing H.R. 6426. 

Rather than describe the provisions of 
the Humphrey amendment, Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I reprint here- 
with the address delivered by HUBERT 
Humpnurey on the floor of the U.S. Sen- 
ate on September 3, 1964, in explanation 
of this bill to liberalize the Federal dis- 
ability insurance law for our country’s 
blind: 

DISABILITY INSURANCE FOR THE BLIND 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my amend- 
ment would liberalize the Federal disability 
insurance program for persons who are now 
blind—and, perhaps even of greater impor- 
tance—it would make disability insurance 
payments more readily available to more 
persons who become blind at the time when 
blindness occurs. 

My amendment would do the following: 

First. It would incorporate the generally 
recognized and widely used definition of 
blindness into the provisions of the disabil- 
ity insurance law; that is, blindness is cen- 
tral visional acuity of 20/200 or less in the 
better eye with correcting lenses, or visual 
acuity greater than 20/200 if accompanied 
by a limitation in the field of vision such that 
the widest diameter of the visual fleld sub- 
tends an angle no greater than 20 degrees. 

Second. It would allow any person who 
meets this definition in visual loss, and who 
has worked in social security covered em- 
ployment for a year and a half—six quar- 
ters—to qualify for disability cash benefits. 
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Third. It would allow persons who meet the 
above requirements in measurable sightless- 
ness and length of time in covered employ- 
ment to draw disability benefits, and to con- 
tinue to draw them, so long as they remain 
blind—and irrespective of their income or 
earnings, if they are fortunate enough to be 
employed. 

This amendment seeks to make the dis- 
ability insurance program a true insurance 
program against the economic catastrophe of 
blindness, against the economic disadvan- 
tages which result when blindness occurs in 
the life of a workingman. 

Under present law, a person who is blind 
and unable to secure social security covered 
work for 5 years, cannot qualify for disability 
insurance payments. Reducing the present 
requirement from 20 to 6 quarters would be 
a much more reasonable and realistic require- 
ment for people who, though oftentimes well 
qualified for gainful work, still encounter 
much difficulty in obtaining any work at all. 

Under existing law, a worker who becomes 
blind but has not worked for 5 years in cov- 
ered employment is denied the sustaining 
support of disability insurance payments at 
a time when his whole world has collapsed, 
when disaster has terminated his earnings 
and diminished his earning power, and he is 
faced with surrendering dignity and self- 
pride and applying for public or private 
charity—hardly a sound basis upon which to 
rebuild a shattered life; hardly the basis for 
instilling self-confidence and reviving hope— 
so essential as the first step in rehabilita- 
tion and restoration to normal life and pro- 
ductive livelihood. 

Under existing law, a person who is blind 
and earns but the meagerest of income, is de- 
nied disability insurance payments on the 
ground that even the meagerest earnings in- 
dicate such person is not disabled—or suffi- 
ciently disabled in the eyes of the law—to 
qualify for disability payments, 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, the eco- 
nomic consequences of blindness exist, and 
they continue to exist, even though a blind 
person is employed and earning, and these 
economic consequences are expensive to the 
blind person who has the will and the cour- 
age to compete in a profession or a business 
with sighted people, who must live and work 
in a society structured for sighted people. 

Adoption of this amendment would pro- 
vide a minimum floor of financial security 
to the person who must live and work with- 
out sight, who must pay a price in dollars 
and cents for wanting and daring to function 
in equality with sighted men. 


Social Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
reintroduced my bill to authorize the 
President to allow individuals otherwise 
eligible to retire with full social security 
benefits at age 60 when acute unemploy- 
ment in the Nation so warranted. 

My bill would give the President the 
authority to allow workers to voluntarily 
retire at an earlier age during periods of 
acute unemployment, thus creating new 
job opportunities for younger workers. 
This discretionary device would be a very 
useful tool in combating recéssions 
through reduction of unemployment. 
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This bill would not permanently reduce 
the retirement age to 60—it would simply 
authorize the President to use such a re- 
duction, at different times and in differ- 
ent places, as an economic tool with 
which to combat unemployment and 
recession. 


Cameron Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the enthusiasm with which my 
constituents greeted my newsletter for- 
mat in the last Congress, I am going to 
pursue the same procedure during the 
current session. My periodic reports 
will continue to provide voters with a 
rundown on each rolicall and quorum 
call. I shall continue tabulating the 
yeas and nays on every proposal which 
comes before us, including how I voted 
on the particular bill. On those meas- 
ures of greatest significance, without 
regard to controversy, I shall continue 
to explain why I voted as I did. 

My first rollcall report of the 89th 
Congress therefore contains commen- 
tary on the seating of the Mississippi 
delegation, revision of House rules, sup- 
plying surplus agricultural commodities 
to the United Arab Republic, U.S. par- 
ticipation in the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank, public hearings on appro- 
priations for the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, and the Appa- 
lachia redevelopment bill, 

ROLLCALL NO. 3— MISSISSIPPI DELEGATION 


On opening day an attempt was made 
to block the seating of five Mississippi 
Congressmen on grounds that the right 
to vote in that unfortunate State is sys- 
tematically denied to Negroes by dis- 
criminatory registration laws. Impetus 
for challenging the Mississippi delega- 
tion came from the Freedom Democratic 
Party which last year held its own con- 
gressional election and elected three 
candidates whose names did not appear 
on the State’s regular November 4 ballot. 

Before voting on the seating issue I 
paused for considerable introspection 
and careful examination of the argu- 
ments presented by both sides. Because 
I could not in good conscience follow the 
dictates of my heart instead of my head, 
I voted to seat the Members who had 
been elected under constitutional pro- 
visions—the regular Mississippi delega- 
tion. It was a difficult decision to reach. 
I have great sympathy for the cause of 
civil and human rights. I revere and 
will fight for the right of freemen to 
exercise their political judgment at the 
ballot box. There is today no question 
that many freemen in Mississippi and 
other States are being denied this right 
by discriminatory registration proce- 
dures. 

But the fact that Mississippi has 
abused the Constitution by not comply- 
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ing with the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment and the entire 15th 
amendment is not, in my judgment, the 
failing of the five Congressmen elected 
under Mississippi law. Rather, it points 
to the failure of Congress and the courts 
to insure that provisions of the 14th and 
15th amendments were not abridged by 
the Mississippi Legislature and other 
State officials. 
EX POST FACTO 


Another consideration which influ- 
enced my vote: The Constitution pro- 
vides that “No * * * ex post facto law 
shall be passed.” In other words, a per- 
son may not be convicted of an offense 
committed prior to passage of a law that 
made such an act an offense. Certainly, 
there was no precedent for denying the 
Mississippi Congressmen-elect—duly cer- 
tified under Mississippi law—their seats 
on the basis of undocumented voter dis- 
crimination charges. To do so, in my 
opinion, would have been tantamount to 
the Congress itself denying constitu- 
tional guarantees to its Members-elect 
via an ex post facto law. 

Following its failure to oust the Mis- 
sissippi delegation, the Freedom Demo- 
crats wisely and properly began building 
a legal case by gathering factual evidence 
and relegating emotions to a secondary 
position. Bringing in civil rights lawyers 
to assist them, they found an 1851 Fed- 
eral statute to require testimony from 
witnesses in support of their challenge. 
This left such officials as the attorney 
general, the secretary of state and the 
head of the Mississippi highway patrol 
no choice but to answer summons to give 
depositions regarding voter discrimina- 
tion. So far about 30 volumes of testi- 
mony from Mississippi voting and voter 
intimidation cases have been compiled 
for submission to the House if and when 
the Freedom Democrats again attempt to 
unseat the present delegation. It should 
also be noted that all of Mississippi's vot- 
ing statutes and three constitutional pro- 
visions on voting are up for a test before 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

VOTING RIGHTS BILL 

Mississippi is not the only State ac- 
cused of discriminatory registration pro- 
cedures. Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, and Virginia must stand 
and face the same charge. It is because 
voter discrimination is widespread in the 
South that the President this week sent 
Congress a bill to guarantee voting rights 
to all Americans. I echo the President's 
sentiments when he said: 

The challenge facing us is clear and im- 
mediate—it is also profound. 

The Constitution is being flouted. 

The intent of Congress expressed three 
times in the last 7 years is being frustrated. 

The national will is being denied. 

The integrity of our federal system is in 
contest. 

Unless we act anew, with dispatch and res- 
olution, we shall sanction a sad and sorrow- 
ful course for the future. For if the 15th 
amendment is successfully flouted today, 
tomorrow the first amendment, the fourth 
amendment, the fifth amendment, the sixth 
and eighth—indeed all the provisions of the 
Constitution on which our system stands— 
will be subject to disregard and erosion. 


It is for these reasons that the Presi- 
dent has asked the Congress, under 
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power granted to it by the 15th amend- 
ment, to enact his voting rights pro- 
posal. As I indicated in my remarks a 
moment ago, failure to act in the past 
has not been the failing of the Members 
from Mississippi alone. It has been a 
failing of the Congress. But I am con- 
fident that in the days ahead it will act 
with vigor and dispatch to meet its com- 
mitments, not only to itself, but to all 
Americans. 
ROLLCALL NO, 4—RULES CHANGES 


The permanent rules changes adopted 
by the House on opening day were aimed 
at sharply curtailing the Committee on 
Rules’ ability to block the flow of legis- 
lation to the floor. For years this com- 
mittee, dominated by an ultraconserva- 
tive coalition of Republicans and south- 
ern Democrats, has been a graveyard for 
progressive proposals which cleared the 
committee of origin. Without a rule a 
bill cannot move to the floor. Without 
a rule there can be no debate. Without 
a rule there can be no vote. Without a 
rule the democratic process cannot func- 
tion in the greatest democracy the world 
has ever known. 

There were three rules changes. One 
reinstituted—on a permanent basis—the 
21-day rule. It permits the Speaker to 
recognize a committee chairman who 
wants to bring up a measure which has 
cleared his committee but has been bot- 
tled up by the Committee on Rules for 
21 days. 

Another change, permits the Speaker 
to recognize a motion which would allow 
a bill to go to conference by simple ma- 
jority vote. Previously the objection of 
only one Member to a conference was 
enough to require routing a conference 
request to the Committee on Rules, or 
else obtaining a two-thirds majority vote 
on the motion. The history of the Con- 
gress shows that many measures, passed 
in varying forms by both Houses, failed 
of enactment because the Rules Com- 
mittee refused to permit compromise dis- 
cussions between both bodies. 

The third change was designed to cir- 
cumvent a delaying tactic sometimes 
used to stall final voting for a brief pe- 
riod, usually overnight. A Member no 
longer has the right to demand a final 
copy of a bill, with the text as amended 
by the House and certified by the Clerk, 
before it is considered for final passage. 

I voted for all three changes with the 
conviction that they will do much to fa- 
cilitate majority rule in the House. 

ROLLCALLS NOS. 7 AND 10—AID TO EGYPT 

When the House first voted on the 
resolution to ban further commodity 
shipments to the United Arab Republic, 
I was in California to fulfill a speech 
commitment. Had I been present, I 
would have voted for the amendment 
cutting off aid to Nasser. I had the op- 
portunity to do so when several days 
later I voted for House conferees to hold 
firm and reject the Senate’s position of 
giving aid to the United Arab Republic 
under title I of Public Law 480, the food- 
for-peace program. 

By word and action, Mr. Speaker, the 
record shows that I am a strong sup- 
porter of foreign aid, but only when the 
program is formulated and implemented 
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along lines of enlightened self-interest. 
I believe the U.S. aid program should be 
designed to achieve economic and social 
goals which will make freedom more at- 
tractive than communism to the under- 
developed and emerging nations of the 
world. For more shan a decade we have 
moved in this direction and in so doing 
we have achieved worthwhile political 
ends. 

Heretofore we have practiced selectiv- 
ity in dispensing aid. We have denied 
assistance to such blatantly hostile, al- 
though underdeveloped, nations as Cuba, 
Communist China, and Albania. On the 
other hand, we have given limited assist- 
ance to such Communist countries as 
Yugoslavia and Poland because we be- 
lieved it in our interest to lessen their 
dependence on the Soviet Union. We at- 
tempted to crack the “monolith” and 
have had some measure of success. 

GAMAL NASSER 


For many years we have given aid to 
the United Arab Republic, not only to 
further the economic and social progress 
of the Egyptian people but also to exert 
some political influence over their dic- 
tator, Gamal Nasser. The record shows 
that our policy has failed on both counts, 
I regret that it has failed, but the fact 
remains. 

It has failed because of only one per- 
son—Gamal Nasser. He has taken our 
aid only to divert Egypt’s own resources 
to military adventurism inimical to 
world peace. Mainly for this reason the 
United Arab Republic has not achieved 
the economic and social stability for 
which we had hoped. 

Nasser has kept the pot boiling in the 
Middle East for many years. Almost 
daily he threatens Israel with destruc- 
tion. Border clashes have become com- 
monplace. He has devoted substantial 
resources and energy to the development 
of a missile capability which we must 
presume would be used against Israel. 
He has plotted and promoted a scheme 
to deprive Israel of its fair share of Jor- 
dan waters. He has been the aggressor 
in Yemen and has boasted of his active 
support of the Congolese rebels. He has 
tacitly permitted and encouraged mob 
attacks on U.S. property in Egypt. 
Gamal Nasser has become synonymous 
with agitation, subversion, and unrest. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a limit to how 
far the American people can go in assist- 
ing a regime that constantly works to 
promote unrest in the world instead of 
peace and stability. Nasser’s insults are 
not nearly as important as his actions, 
but his words, too, are worth considering. 
Since he has so forcefully stated his will- 
ingness to get along without further 
American aid, I think the time has come 
to let him do just that. 

I regret the House’s original position 
on this vital issue was not sustained, but 
I trust it has given an accurate sounding 
of American public opinion to those who 
carry out our foreign policy. 

ROLLCALLS NOS. 19 AND 20-—INTER-AMERICAN 
BANK 

Mr. Speaker, as an advocate of multi- 
lateral aid programs I gave my full sup- 
port to the bill authorizing increased 
U.S. participation in the Inter-American 
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Development Bank. ‘The Bank is the 
financial arm of the Alliance for Progress 
and insists on self-help by the nations 
of Latin America. U.S. participation in 
the IDB was originally approved in 1959 
and subsequent support has always been 
bipartisan, I am pleased this was again 
the case in 1965. 

H.R. 45 authorizes the United States 
to contribute $750 million over a 3-year 
period to the IDB’s Fund for Special 
Operations. The Latin American coun- 
tries as a group will contribute $150 mil- 
lion in their own currencies over the 
same period. The Fund for Special Op- 
erations provides loans on easy repay- 
ment terms where lending on conven- 
tional terms is inappropriate. I am sure 
most Americans would prefer a loan pro- 
gram to one of outright grants. 

There are several important points 
which should be brought out concerning 
this program: 

Increased U.S. participation in FSO 
will be in lieu of any further contribu- 
tions to the Social Progress Trust Fund. 

Funds previously provided entirely by 
the United States will hereafter be pro- 
vided in part by the Latin American 
countries. 

Loans made by the FSO must meet the 
criteria of the Alliance for Progress. 

No funds provided to the FSO will be 
available to Communist-bloc countries. 
Cuba has never joined the Bank and is 
no longer eligible for membership. 

The vote of the United States is neces- 
sary to obtain the two-thirds majority 
needed for favorable consideration of any 
FSO loan. In other words, the United 
States holds a strong veto power. 

The impact of our contribution on our 
balance of payments will be slight be- 
cause more than 80 percent of the ex- 
penditures from the U.S. contribution 
will be made in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I supported this bill be- 
cause I believe in the Alliance for Prog- 
ress and I believe the vast majority of 
the American people believe in it. The 
Inter-American Development Bank lies 
at the very heart of Latin America’s eco- 
nomic progress, and by strengthening the 
Bank we are making more secure not 
only American investments in the South- 
ern Hemisphere, but the governments of 
our sister republics as well. 

ROLLCALLS NOS, 23 AND 24—-HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. Speaker, the basic issue involved 
in the recommittal vote on House Reso- 
lution 188 has, whether by accident or 
intent, been grossly distorted by various 
extremist pamphleteers and at this time 
I want to make my position unmistakably 
clear regarding the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

I have received many letters calling 
for abolition of the committee from con- 
stituents and organizations in and out- 
side my district. And I have received 
many communications asking for con- 
tinuation of the committee and provid- 
ing more funds for its operation. There 
is no question that the committee is 
highly controversial, but to its friends 
and foes alike I have consistently re- 
stated my position: At this time I am 
opposed to abolition of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities unless 
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its lawful functions are transferred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

That is why I voted in favor of House 
Resolution 188 after I and 57 of my col- 
leagues were defeated on the previous 
motion to recommit the resolution for 
public hearings. I could not vote to cut 
off funds to a standing committee of the 
House and render it unable to fulfill its 
legislative mandate without that man- 
date first being rescinded by the House. 

HEARINGS NEEDED 


I favored a public hearing on the reso- 
lution because I believe that free and 
open debate on controversial issues lies 
at the very heart of our form of govern- 
ment. It is incredible to me that infer- 
ences are being made by some that those 
Members who favored public hearings 
are sympathetic to the Communists, the 
Nazis, the Minutemen, the Ku Klux 
Klan, and other extremist groups. 

It was only a few weeks ago that I 
called on the chairman of HCUA to in- 
vestigate the American Nazi Party and 
the Minutemen because I believe these 
organizations are engaged in un-Amer- 
ican activities. I also made clear at that 
time that I would not endorse any such 
investigation if the civil rights or civil 
liberties of any witnesses were denied, or 
if there was any infringement of their 
constitutional right of free speech. 

Of all the standing committees of the 
Congress, only HCUA has generated 
widespread controversy which frequently 
borders on emotional hysteria. Since 
passions run hot on both sides of the 
issue it seems to me appropriate that 
they be calmly ventilated through fair 
and open hearings by a committee of the 
Congress. In my judgment it would be 
a healthy development if all Members 
and the American people knew what the 
justification for the HCUA fund request 
is and how the funds authorized by the 
House are expended, 

CONTROVERSIAL ISSUE 


There are many controversial facets to 
the HCUA issue. Does the committee, 
standing as an arm of the Congress, per- 
form a legislative function? Does it aid 
the Congress in implementing legisla- 
tion? Does it deprive witnesses of their 
constitutional guarantees? Is the term 
“un-American” being too broadly inter- 
preted? Was I in error in calling on the 
committee to investigate the Nazis and 
the Minutemen? I do not think I was 
but there are some who have so charged. 

An even more basic point regarding the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities goes back 20 years when in this 
very Chamber its creation as a standing 
committee was vigorously debated. Let 
Te briefly review what happened at that 

e: 

In 1945 the mandate of the Dies com- 
mittee, HCUA’s forerunner, had expired. 
It had been established as a temporary 
investigative committee and would have 
needed new authorization and appropri- 
ation in the 79th Congress. An amend- 
ment was presented which would make 
HCUA a permanent standing committee. 
Debate developed and during its course 
the then majority leader, now our dis- 
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tinguished Speaker, opposed the amend- 
ment on these grounds: 

I do not know when in the history of our 
country the National House of Representa- 
tives has ever provided by rule for a perma- 
nent investigating committee. Mark what 
we are doing. This is not a question of es- 
tablishing an investigative committee to 
investigate conditions that arise from time 
to time; it is a question of amending the 
rules of the House to provide for a permanent 
standing committee that does not consider 
legislation, but has one subject, one field, the 
field of investigating and making a report. 
There is a big difference between establish- 
ing a standing committee to investigate and 
establishing a special investigating commit- 
tee for a particular Congress.- If this amend- 
ment is adopted, as far as I know, it will be 
the first time in the history of this body 
that a committee of this kind was ever es- 
tablished as a permanent or standing 
committee, 


The amendment was voted on and 
adopted, 208-186. It was a close vote 
and I think it important to point out 
some of the fine Americans who voted 
against adoption: Mr. McCormack; Mr. 
Francis Walter, who was to become 
HCUA chairman; Mr. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
now Senate majority leader; Mr. EVERETT 
DIRKSEN, now Senate minority leader; 
Mr. Mike Monroney, now the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma; Mr. 
Clyde Doyle, who later served on 
HCUA; Mr. Carl Vinson, who just last 
year retired after a half century of ex- 
emplary service in this House; and Mr. 
Lyndon Baines Johnson, our widely ac- 
claimed and respected President. I do 
not think, Mr. Speaker, that even the 
most vociferous supporters of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
would charge that any of these fine, dis- 
tinguished public servants are or have 
been sympathetic to communism. 

Nor do I think any HCUA supporters 
would charge that the distinguished and 
capable Republican Representative from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is a Communist 
sympathizer. Yet it was the gentleman 
from Missouri who in an address to the 
House on February 8 said: 

I think it would be helpful if the House 
Administration Committee would hold pub- 
lic hearings at the time the budget of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee is 
under consideration and invite the critics of 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee to be heard in full. If the critics have 
a case that can be made, let us have it 
presented under circumstances which per- 
mit cross-examination of the witnesses who 
level the charges and testimony in rebuttal 
to be presented by those who disagree with 
them. The Congress of the United States is 
the proper forum in which to present the 
pros and cons of controversial issues of a 
political nature. The Congress constantly 
fulfills this function through public hear- 
ings by its standing committees. Utilizing 
the Congress in this fashion is the best way 
to resolve matters where grave differences of 
opinion exist on subjects of a political na- 
ture, such as this one. 


My vote on the motion to recommit, 
Mr. Speaker, was an accurate reflection 
of the gentleman from Missouri’s per- 
ceptive analysis on the need for public 
hearings regarding HCUA. He made an 
excellent statement and I concur with it. 
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BUDGETARY ISSUE 


But I voted to recommit not only be- 
cause this controversial political issue 
merits a public airing. Irrespective of 
politics, in terms only of efficiency and 
economy in the Congress, there have 
been legitimate questions raised as to 
the need for a $370,000 budget for a nine- 
member committee. Permit me to 
briefly point out some pertinent com- 
parisons regarding various committees 
of the House: 

In this Congress, my committee, For- 
eign Affairs, which handles important 
legislation in complex areas ranging from 
the Peace Corps to military assistance, 
has 37 members and a budget of $118,- 
250. This averages out to $3,195 per 
member. 

The $370,000 budgeted to the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities breaks 
down to $41,111 per member, or 13 times 
the sum per member of my committee. 

Examine the HCUA budget in relation 
to another committee, Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, one of the busiest in the 
House. Interior’s budget is $100,000. It 
has 34 members, for an average of $2,941. 
This is $38,159 less than the per mem- 
ber figure for HCUA. 

And yet, in the 88th Congress, only 29 
measures were referred to HCUA, while 
850 went to Interior. One HCUA bill 
was enacted into law. Interior enacted 
149. Comparing legislation considered 
and passed, the ratio is about 400 to 1. 

What of HCUA’s budget when com- 
pared to one of the House’s most vital 
committees in terms of national security, 
Armed Services? Armed Services has 37 
members operating on a $150,000 budget. 
This makes for a per-member figure of 
$4,054 or a sum more than 10 times be- 
low that of HCUA. 

The discrepancy in budgets goes on 
and on for committee after committee. 
I would think that if the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities can in- 
deed justify its budget—if only to 
satisfy the concern expressed by fiscal 
conservatives in this body—it would wel- 
come the opportunity to do so in public 
hearings. 

PUBLIC BUSINESS 

Mr. Speaker, since entering public 
service I have always been a strong and 
unflinching advocate of conducting the 
public's business in public. The people 
have a right to know what we in govern- 
ment do with their money, how we vote, 
how we represent them. It is this phi- 
losophy of government which I brought 
to the Congress and which I will fight for 
every day that Iam here. And I will not 
be swayed from this course by veiled and 
unveiled threats or outright fraudulent 
charges made by extremists who would 
again plunge this Nation into the dark 
ages of McCarthyism. 

When I-came to the Congress more 
than 2 years ago I was told by cynics 
that my rollcall reports, the very type 
which I am presenting today, was a mis- 
take. Why? Because I laid my record 
out for all to see, unafraid to mirror my- 
self to my constituents, confident that 
they did not suffer from political myopia 
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or distorted vision. The people of my 
district have proven the cynics and the 
secretists wrong, Mr. Speaker, and I am 
proud of the honor to represent them if 
for no other reason than that they, too, 
believe in conducting the public’s busi- 
ness in public. I could not have re- 
mained true to myself, or to them, had 
I not, when the request was made, voted 
to recommit for public hearings the 
appropriations bill for the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. And 
when this request was defeated I believe 
I again accurately reflected the views 
of the citizens of my district when I 
voted to appropriate the $370,000 re- 
quested by the committee. 

ROLLCALLS NOS, 28 AND 29—APPALACHIAN 

REDEVELOPMENT 

At stake on these votes was a program 
which over the next 6 years will initiate 
the redevelopment and return to pros- 
perity of the 360 counties which stretch 
from New York to Alabama along the 
Appalachian Range. 

This region has for many years been 
an extremely depressed area. Its nearly 
16 million people have consistently had 
one of the lowest per capita income 
figures in the United States. The de- 
cline of native industries and the in- 
ability of the area to attract new indus- 
tries because of poor transportation 
facilities rendered the people unable to 
help themselves. They have lived for 
many years in a poverty of both body 
and spirit, a poverty which is difficult 
to comprehend in this affluent Nation. 
Appalachia has become a backwash, out 
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of the mainstream of our great pros- 
perity. 

I voted for the redevelopment bill be- 
cause I believe it will in a variety of ways 
help wipe out the stagnation which has 
existed there for so long. The bill’s pro- 
visions will help the people of the region 
to help themselves. 


PROVISIONS 


The measure provides almost $1.1 bil- 
lion for development programs over a 
2-year period. Most of it will go for thou- 
sands of miles of roads and highways to 
ease the acute transportation problem 
and thus help to attract badly needed in- 
dustry. The remaining funds will be 
used to provide vocational training for 
the many unemployed people of the area, 
to provide badly needed hospitals to up- 
grade generally low health standards, 
and to finance programs of water, soil, 
and forest conservation as well as pro- 
grams for better utilization of the area’s 
vast mineral resources. 

During debate on this measure, Re- 
publicans attempted to attach a series 
of crippling amendments, claiming that 
the bill, in aiding only one area—even an 
area so badly in need as Appalachia— 
discriminates against the rest of the 
country. They failed to realize that 
every American has a stake in the pros- 
perity of the Appalachian area, not only 
as a matter of social conscience, but as 
a matter of practical economics. The 
increased prosperity of these 16 million 
people will stimulate the entire econ- 
omy, from the large industries of steel, 
autos, rubber, and petroleum down to 
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the smallest consumer goods industries. 
The increased prosperity of Appalachia 
will eventually reach into and stimulate 
the economy of every town in America. 

Having failed to gut this badly needed 
legislation by amendment, the Repub- 
licans moved to recommit it to commit- 
tee with instructions to substitute an 
entirely different bill. I voted against 
the motion to recommit because the sub- 
stitute bill made a shotgun approach to 
the situation and would have diluted 
funds to such an extent as to make the 
bill nothing more than another “pork 
barrel” measure which would have failed 
to help any area in a substantial way. S. 
3 on the other hand, is a carefully di- 
rected, coordinated bill which should 
help an entire region to lift itself up by 
its own bootstraps and benefit the entire 
Nation in the process. 

The Appalachian Redevelopment Act 
has the additional feature of reenforc- 
ing the Federal-State relationship which 
has been the great strength of this Na- 
tion. To administer the program it pro- 
vides for a joint commission made up 
of one representative from the Federal 
Government plus one representative 
from each of the 11 States directly in- 
volved in the redevelopment effort. The 
Federal Government will delegate its 
decisionmaking to the Governors, and 
the States and communities will do the 
planning and for all practical purposes 
run the program. As President John- 
son said upon signing the bill into law, 
it is one of the best examples of creative 
federalism in our time. 


Mab! T TOSSI EEEE AE sla. 
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Items so marked are considered to be of greater significance, and a brief explanation is included herein. 
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Rampart Dam, Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
the capability of the Rampart hydro- 
power project in Alaska when con- 
structed to provide the only truly cheap 
power for Alaska and the west coast is 
well established in official reports. Even 
occasional critics of Rampart Dam 
rarely question this conclusion. 

It was in response to a critic, Mr. 
Saytor, of Pennsylvania, that I rose on 
March 11 to point to the importance of 
the potential hydropower of the Yukon 
River to America’s power needs. I also 
reminded my colleagues that Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart Udall had ap- 
pointed a six-man task force to analyze 
and evaluate the massive field report of 
agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior and the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. 

My colleague’s remarks were occa- 
sioned by an editorial in the New York 
Times of March 8, entitled World's 
Biggest Boondoggle.” 

The editorial comments of the New 
York Times were answered directly to- 
day by an Alaskan whose efforts to pro- 
vide low-cost hydropower for America 
through Rampart Dam have been out- 
standing, Alaska’s distinguished junior 
Senator Ernest Grueninc. In his letter 
to the editor, the Senator wrote: 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES: GRUEN- 

ING BACKS HYDROPOWER FOR RAMPART 


To the Eprror: 

As your March 8 editorial on Rampart Dam 
refers to me by name as one who cheered 
a recently released Interior Department re- 
port, I hope you will give me an opportunity 
to comment. 

The only possible explanation for your 
characterization of Rampart Dam as the 
“world's biggest boondoggle” is that the 
Times has not attempted to get the facts. 

Would the Times have described Grand 
Coulee as a boondoggle? Or Boulder Dam? 
Or the Tennessee Valley Authority? Tour 
disdainful dismissal of the importance to 
consumers of low-cost power from Rampart 
completely ignores advances in economic 
progress and standards of living accompany- 
ing successful development of hydropower 
for public benefit. 

BENEFIT TO NATION 


Not only Alaska, but the Nation as a whole 
will benefit from low-cost power from Ram- 
part. The Federal Power Commission pre- 
dicts that power needs of the American 
people in 1980 will be 2½ times the amount 
required in 1964. To meet this onrushing 
increase in demand, Rampart’s 5 million kilo- 
watts will supply less than 1 percent of the 
total. Although Rampart is big, it is also 
necessary. 

Four years of intensive study by the Corps 
of Engineers and other agencies, public and 
private, have brought Rampart to the point 
where a definite report should be available 
later this year. 

You refer to the analysis now being made 
by the Natural Resources Council. Why not 
wait before jumping to half-baked conclu- 
sions? 
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Your reference to Rampart as the world's 
biggest sinkhole for public funds” ignores 
that all these great hydro projects are fully 
amortized, principal and interest, from the 
revenues for the power generated. The bil- 
lion dollars which you italicize in your horror 
is an investment which will be more than 
repaid, for in addition to repayment of funds 
advanced is the income from taxable indus- 
tries and taxable employees. 

The answer to the question of marketabil- 
ity of Rampart’s power has been given not 
only by Development and Resources Corpo- 
ration under supervision of the respected 
David Lilienthal in a study for the Corps of 
Engineers, and by private consultants, but 
now by the Department of the Interior. That 
answer is “Yes.” 

As to supposed superiority of alternative 
sources of power, the same studies lead to the 
same conclusion that Rampart power will be 
cheaper than nuclear energy, coal-fired steam 
plants, natural gas or oil or any other Alaskan 
hydro project. If resource conservation and 
low power costs are important, Rampart is 
incomparably better than the widespread de- 
struction and excessive costs of suggested al- 
ternatives. 

Construction of Rampart can be expected 
to result in significant increases in produc- 
tion of migratory fowl, fur-bearing animals, 
and fish, as has happened at other projects. 
The Times estimates of losses of migratory 
fowl, animals, and salmon appear to be those 
calculated by the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
the Department of the Interior. The people 
of Alaska have suffered too often from egre- 
gious errors of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
Our once great salmon fishery resources de- 
clined so that in 1959, the last year of Fish 
and Wildlife control, it had reached the low- 
est point in 60 years. Under State manage- 
ment the salmon runs have improved sub- 
stantially, a difficult task after the Fish and 
Wildlife mismanagement. 


GROUPS IN OPPOSITION 


Again, the Fish and Wildlife Service, fol- 
lowed by the Wildlife Management Institute 
and the National Wildlife Federation, would 
have performed a grave disservice to Alaska 
when, in 1957, these groups opposed develop- 
ment of oil and gas resources of the Kenai 
moose range. Fortunately they did not suc- 
ceed. These organizations then sounded 
alarms about the damage and destruction 
this would visit upon the moose, in the same 
vein as the cacophony now heard against 
Rampart. 

When, over these protests, but with ap- 
proval of the Izaak Walton League, the moose 
range was partially opened to leasing, the 
moose flourished. Far from g the 
habitat for moose, the incidental lumber 
clearing enhanced it. 

Rampart will bring wildlife resource in- 
creases, and we rejoice that this can occur 
simultaneously with increased prosperity for 
the people of Alaska and the Nation. 

ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator From Alaska. 
WASHINGTON, March 12, 1965. 


Tax Cut and Utility Rate Reductions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
annual report of the Southern New 
England Telephone Co. for 1964 points 
out that in November 1964 the company 
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was able to announce a rate reduction 
totaling $2 million. This rate cut, the 
third in slightly over 2 years, was cred- 
ited by the President of the company, El- 
lis C. Maxcy, to the Federal income tax 
reduction enacted by Congress in 1964. 
The annual report of the Connecticut 
Light & Power Co. shows a comparable 
rate reduction due to the tax revision. 

It is encouraging to know that the 
tax cut had such a direct influence in 
reducing rates, thereby freeing more 
funds of individuals and corporations 
for general use in the economy. 


Fourth Annual Governmental Affairs 
Seminar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent fourth annual Governmental Af- 
fairs Seminar, sponsored by the Capitol 
Hill chapter of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, proved once again to be a 
fine success this year. 

Some 150 Jaycee delegates—many of 
them winners of governmental affairs 
contests in their own States—came 
to our Capital from 44 States to learn 
firsthand some of the operations of the 
three branches of our National Govern- 
ment. This is a fine way to provide 
young leaders in communities through- 
out the United States with the oppor- 
tunity to participate, with Members and 
with officials of various executive depart- 
ments, in discussions on the pros and 
cons of major legislation and other vital 
ole now facing the people of our Na- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a pleasure for me 
to join with Congressman CHARLES JOEL- 
son, of New Jersey, THOMAS CURTIS, of 
Missouri, and BARBER CONABLE, JR., of 
New York, on a panel to discuss the mer- 
its of the economic opportunity program. 
Panels such as this and others on cru- 
cial subjects gave Jaycees an insight into 
the complexity of major problems, en- 
abling them to impart what they have 
learned to fellow members in Jaycee 
chapters around the country. 

Some of the highlights of this week- 
long seminar were panels on medicare 
and related medical assistance legisla- 
tion; the general aid to education bill; 
the proposed repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act; reapportionment 
of State legislatures and congressional 
districts; the war in Vietnam, and oth- 
ers. 

Among other features of this program 
was a briefing on foreign affairs by Un- 
der Secretary of State for Political Af- 
fairs, Mr. George Ball, and Under Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, Mr. 
Thomas Mann; addresses by Senator Jo- 
SEPH MONTOYA, of New Mexico; by Dr. 
Wilbur Cohen, Assistant Secretary for 
Legislation, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; Senator BIRCH 
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Bays, of Indiana; Senater Peter DOMI- 
nick, of Colorado, at the Annual Awards 
Night banquet; and a special question 
and answer session with Senator ROBERT 
F. KENNEDY of New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity 
to congratulate the Capitol Hill Jaycees 
on their enlightening seminar and to 
commend particularly John V. Skip“ 
Maraney, the chapter’s president; Mike 
Vandeveer, the seminar’s general chair- 
man; and Argyll Campbell, press sec- 
retary to the Democratic whip, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boces], for 
their outstanding efforts to make this 
fine program a continuing success. 

In addition, I commend my con- 
stituent, H. Oliver Welch, of Atlanta, 
assistant national chairman of the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Seminar, for his con- 
tribution. 


Tribute to Oscar G. Mayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I note with 
sadness the passing March 5 of Mr. Oscar 
G. Mayer, one of Chicago’s most dynamic 
business leaders and one of our city’s 
most. public-spirited citizens. 

Over a span of half a century, Mr. 
Mayer proved himself an innovator in 
industry, a friend of the consumer, and 
a benefactor of the public. 

Under his leadership, Oscar Mayer & 
Co. revolutionized the marketing of meat 
products. Mr. Mayer was a pioneer in 
the packaging of processed meats and in- 
troduced modern methods that ushered 
in the age of self-service meat purchas- 


ing. 

At the time of his death at age 76, Mr. 
Mayer maintained his office at 1241 Sedg- 
wick Street on Chicago’s near North Side. 
He was born in an apartment at that ad- 
dress in 1888. Downstairs, his father, the 
late Oscar F. Mayer, an immigrant from 
Bavaria, and two uncles, Gottfried and 
Max, operated a small sausage business. 

Following his graduation from Har- 
vard University, with honors, in 1909, 
Oscar G. Mayer returned to join the 
growing family business. As processing 
plant superintendent, vice president of 
operations, president, and chairman of 
the board in later years, Mr. Mayer in- 
spired the dramatic growth of that tiny 
neighborhood sausage market into one 
of the nation's leading meat processing 
firms. 

He was regarded in the industry as an 
early and tireless advocate of research 
and development, before that term was 
generally accepted in management cir- 
cles. He served as president of the 
a Meat Institute from 1924 to 

Mr. Mayer was named one of Chicago’ ss 
“Outstanding 100 Citizens.” In 
pamphlet titled “A Plan for Living,” he 
summed up his philosophy: “Lifelong 
personal development, generous con- 
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sideration for others, due service to 
society.” 

As a servant of society, he lent his 
talents to civic improvement programs 
and to education. He was president of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry from 1938 to 1940. He 
served as a trustee of the University of 
Illinois for 6 years, including 2 years as 
board president. He was a trustee of 
Beloit College for 9 years, and a life 
trustee of that institution since 1953. 
His contributions to education were rec- 
ognized with his receipt of honorary de- 
grees from the University of Wisconsin, 
St. Ambrose College and Beloit College, 
and a Centennial Award from North- 
western University. 

As an industrialist and as a citizen, 
Mr. Mayer gave richly to his century. 
His was a full and fruitful life. As an 
innovator and as an educator, he also 
left a generous endowment to the future. 
I extend heartfelt sympathy to his 
grieving family, knowing that their loss 
will be shared by the many friends and 
associates and citizens who knew him 
and his work. 


Leon M. Huntress, New Hampshire Writer, 
Stimulates Thoughts on Freedom and 
Individual Duty in Contemporary 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 
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Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, it is 
well to be reminded from time to time 
that our society, composed of individuals 
exercising free choices, can never be any 
better than the best of the sum total of 
all these myriad choices. And that, 
therefore, the majority of these indi- 
vidual decisions must be based on stand- 
ards of mutual respect for each other 
and for each other’s tastes and wishes, 
if the country itself is to keep to its ideals. 
Too many people abuse freedom by using 
it as a license. 

I am drawn to this comment by a 
striking column written by Mr. Leon M. 
Huntress and published recently in the 
Plymouth, N.H., Record. It is good 
writing and makes good reading. We 
should not forget the words of Lord Ac- 
ton. I offer it for the Recorp with my 
highest recommendation: 

FROM THE SIDE OF THE ROAD 
(By Leon M. Huntress) 

At about the time of life when his observer 
was g to take notice of some of the 
things about him, there passed into eternity 
a most unusual individual, He was contem- 
porary with our age, then and now. His 
name was Lord Acton, an English historian, 
who was one of the most deeply learned men 
of his time, and he has long been remembered 
for his influence upon others. A devout 
member of the Roman Church, he appeared 
at the Ecumenical Congress in 1870, when a 
great crisis arose over the promulgation by 
Pius IX of the dogma of papal infallibility. 
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Lord Acton opposed the proposition with 
considerable vigor, but lost. 

He was possessed of great ability in teach- 
ing history, with a remarkable capacity to 
study. Yet he was a man of the world, a man 
affairs, not a bookworm. Little came from 
the pen of Lord Acton; his very learning 
seems to have stood in the way. He knew 
too much, and his literary conscience was too 
acute for him to write easily. His copiousness 
of information overloaded his literary style. 
He devoted most of his life to the preparation 
of writing the history of freedom, accumu- 
lating over 25,000 note cards of materials. 
The work never appeared in print—it has 
been called the greatest book never written. 

However, Lord Acton made his mark upon 
his time with his concept of freedom, There 
are problems confronting a writer of any de- 
gree who seeks to discourse upon the subject. 
Some call it “peace of mind,” if only for the 
common tendency to identify “true” freedom 
with wisdom, virtue, holiness, and other spir- 
itual goods. Conditions of life in a free so- 
ciety by no means guarantee such peace of 
mind, any more than they do goodness or 
happiness. The freedom to pursue our own 
good in our own way implies the constant 
possibility of lazy, unintelligent, evil, or fatal 
choices. 

Lord Acton saw freedom of conscience as 
the very essence of freedom, which in his 
well-known definition, he summed up as “the 
assurance that every man shall be protected 
in doing that which he believes to be his 
duty against the influence of authority and 
majorities, custom and opinion.” That is 
& very large area in which to operate, and 
there are many calculated risks, Innumera- 
ble individuals substitute the word “privi- 
lege” for the word “duty” in Lord Acton’s 
aphorism, and thereby we acquire problems. 
Occasionally, we hear a citizen declaim about 
his constitutional rights let the chips fall 
where they may: never mind other people. 
It is, of course, a man’s right to make a 
fool of himself in public but others have a 
similar guarantee or protection that their 
rights shall not be destroyed in the process. 
The bystanders need not be annoyed by the 
unseemly behavior of the freedom lover. 

Others spend much time and effort seek- 
ing to improve the status of freedom in 
others. Crusaders espouse campaigns to 
emancipate their brothers from the domina- 
tion of tyranny. Senator Goldwater, within 
recent memory, promised his countrymen an 
existence free from interference by their 
Government. Taken in or out of context, the 
kids at Hampton Beach last Labor Day 
seemed to take him at his word. By the way, 
whatever happened to all those youngsters 
who became heroic martyrs by receiving fines 
and jail sentences, which they promptly ap- 
pealed? One has not heard if justice was 
actually meted out to them in finality. Pre- 
sumably, they are proudly displaying their 
service stripes and polishing up for next La- 
bor Day. 

These guarantees of freedom from restraint 
held out before people are attractive, but 
there are dangerous aspects involved. Some 
30 years ago, when the Japanese invaded 
China, they paid special attention to the 
opium traffic, legalizing and encouraging it 
throughout the occupied areas, making it as 
easy as possible for their subjects to become 
addicts. The Germans did the same thing 
with vodka in occupied Poland. During re- 
cent dictatorships in Cuba, whenever the se- 
cret police foresee an uprising, any expres- 
sion of protest or cry of independent will, 
there are announced programs of indecent 
films in the Havana theaters, to turn men’s 
minds to other things. 

It is possible to corrupt the majority of a 
nation, perhaps of a whole region; to de- 
moralize millions of people by making life 
easy for them, so that they forget to use 
their brains. The emperors of Rome needed 
no secret police, because they supplied the 
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populace with free meals, frequent gifts of 
money, and great spectacles in the Colos- 
seum. 

A subject which has consumed the atten- 
tion of thinkers for centuries has been that 
of the nature and limits of the power which 
can be legitimately exercised by society over 
the individual. The struggle between liberty 
and authority is the most conspicuous 
feature in the portions of history with which 
we are earliest familiar, particularly in 
Greece, Rome, and England. In those olden 
times, this contest was between subjects, or 
some classes of subjects, and the govern- 
ment. 

In the evolution of our present state of 
society, we regretfully observe a widely held 
notion that the people have no need to limit 
their power over themselves. It seems to 
have a considerable vogue these days, but in 
philosophical theories, as well as in persons, 
success discloses faults and infirmities which 
failure might have concealed from observa- 
tion. The low estate of private and public 
morals, disrespect for constituted authority, 
weakening of the family structure, the eleva- 
tion of sex as a subject of visual and audio 
communications, the trend in women’s at- 
tire, the degeneration of popular music, and 
the dance—to mention but a few factors— 
have produced a strange set of standards in 
the name of liberty and freedom. 

Not the least doubtful is any American of 
the prospects for continued material success 
of this great Nation. But our democracy 
can never prove itself beyond critical censure 
until its citizens improve the moral atmos- 
phere by positive action, after carefully re- 

‘examining the basic principles upon which 
our liberties and freedoms were established. 
FEBRUARY 25, 1965. 
Mr. LEON M. HUNTRESS, 
Plymouth Record, 
Plymouth, N.H. 

DEAR Mr. HUNTRESS: As you know, I am a 
regular reader of your column, and I always 
enjoy it. Particularly enjoyed the one on 
February 4, discussing Lord Acton. I fre- 
quently quote him on the point that “all 
power corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” 

The more I serve here in Washington, the 
more I am convinced that this concept is 
true. There is today, in my opinion, a dan- 
gerous lack of appreciation of the rapidity 
with which we are losing individual freedom. 
Your comments on some of the reasons for 
this are perceptive and ones with which I 
am in agreement. 

You are to be congratulated on your 
excellent essay. 

Regards and best wishes, 
JAMES C. CLEVELAND, 
Member of Congress. 


A Statement in Defense of the State of 
Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago, we in the Con- 
gress joined the Nation in commemora- 
tion of one of our Nation’s greatest docu- 
ments—the second inaugural address of 
President Abraham Lincoln. That ad- 
dress contains some remarkable lan- 
guage. Mr. Lincoln said, “Let us judge 
not that we be not judged.” And he also 
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urged that we “bind up the Nation’s 
wounds.” 

This theme has been much on the mind 
of Alabama citizens these last few weeks. 
Whatever we may have felt about events 
in our State and around the country, 
most of us have thought that protesta- 
tions and explanations might only serve 
to further arouse emotion and contribute 
to further violence. We have sought to 
act in the spirit of conciliation and rea- 
sonable understanding. 

Mr. Speaker, I have sat here for some 
days listening to my colleagues belittle 
my State and accuse the good people 
of my State of all manner of evil. It 
seems imperative, therefore, that some 
statement in the defense of the great 
State of Alabama be made. 

I want to make it clear from the very 
beginning that I believe wholeheartedly 
in the right of all qualified citizens, not 
only to register, but also to cast a vote 
on election day. This right is basic to 
the freedom that we enjoy in this Na- 
tion, and anything less than a full and 
equal right to vote by all qualified citi- 
zens cannot be tolerated. 

Yes, I support the right of qualified 
American citizens to vote. If that right 
is not otherwise clear, it is unmistak- 
ably stated as the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution which says, “The right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

Furthermore, I consider it deplorable 
that in some States, due to various but 
real conditions, this right has been slow 
to develop into fruition. More of our 
people should qualify as voters. I make 
no defense of every personal action in 
Alabama over the past few days. 
Violence in whatever form should not be 
tolerated in this country. And I join 
with other concerned citizens everywhere 
in calling for an end to violence. 

From this point, then, there are two 
matters to consider: First, what do we 
in Alabama wish to say to the Nation at 
this particular time; and second, how do 
we best proceed from here to assure that 
American citizens have the right to vote. 

Lincoln told us: “Let us judge not that 
we be not judged.” Let us be careful that 
in our eagerness to see a better applica- 
tion of what we consider to be justice for 
citizens, we avoid using a different set of 
standards according to our special pur- 
poses of the moment. Let us be careful, 
before we react emotionally to newspaper 
headlines, that we are in possession of 
factual knowledge, and that we find in 
our hearts the appropriate mixing of 
understanding and indignation. 

On Monday evening of this week, as 
the President of the United States spoke 
to the Nation on this very issue, a group 
of demonstrators, most of whom came 
from outside the State, congregated in 
the capital city of Alabama on a major 
street and caused a delay in the transit 
of an ambulance with red light flashing 
which was at that time on an emergency 
mission. I do not prefer to think that 
the responsible citizens of this country 
want to dismiss this incident, and others 
like it, for the reason that it occurs in 
Alabama, while these same citizens might 
feel differently if the same kind of event 
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should occur in the capital city of some 
other State. What, for example, might 
be the reaction of responsible citizens if 
outside street demonstrators, for what- 
ever cause, might stop an ambulance on 
a major street in St. Paul, Minn., or Al- 
bany, N.Y., or Salt Lake City, Utah? I 
believe that is a fair and reasonable ques- 
tion which Americans might ask of them- 
selves. 

We might also ask where were the cries 
of indignation when police in this city of 
Washington found it necessary to bodily 
remove demonstrators from the middle 
of Pennsylvania Avenue on Saturday, or 
from the Capitol Building on Monday of 
this week, or from the Attorney General’s 
office last week? Can it be that we have 
unknowingly set up one set of values for 
one area of our country and quite another 
for the remainder? 

All of us will agree that the key to the 
American right to peaceful demonstra- 
tion and protest is responsibility. Rea- 
sonable men assume that a responsible 
demonstration by individuals acting re- 
sponsibly is to be honored. But how easy 
it is to lose sight of the distinction be- 
tween responsibility and irresponsibility, 
when we are far from the scene. And 
how quickly the distinction becomes clear 
when one’s own freedom to move through 
a hallway, or along Pennsylvania Avenue, 
is affected. 

The cause of citizen rights is an honor- 
able cause. When this cause is adulter- 
ated by the irresponsible behavior of 
persons who come as strangers, it does 
not seem too much to ask that this be 
recognized for what it is. The hearts 
of Americans are given over to the re- 
dress of grievances, wherever the need 
may arise. This is as it should be. But 
Alabama asks today that the country try 
to look beyond the emotion of the news- 
paper headlines and try to recognize 
irresponsibility from a distance, and not 
be too quick to judge Alabama from afar 
by one standard, waiting to recognize 
irresponsibility only when it arrives on 
Pennsylvania Avenue so that it may be 
judged by another standard there. 

The city of Selma in Alabama is not a 
part of the congressional district which 
I have been elected to represent. In- 
cluded in the six counties which I do 
represent are some in which many citi- 
zens have not so far registered to vote. 
This condition has been considered un- 
fortunate by many citizens of both races, 
and procedures have been established to 
correct the problem. More persons are 
new registering in all six counties of Ala- 
bama’s First Congressional District, I 
hope it will continue. And I believe it 
will continue if those who are truly con- 
cerned act in good faith. The danger of 
today is that emotions are running too 
high. Just as the emotions in Cook 
County, III., might run high if persons 
from Alabama should demonstrate in the 
streets to enforce fair election procedures 
and an honest count of the votes, per- 
sons in Alabama react with emotion 
when they find that people come in from 
other States to do everything they can to 
provoke violence under the protection of 
national sympathy and under the cloak 
of “nonviolence.” Mr. Speaker, a per- 


son cannot understand until he has 
stood in a policeman’s shoes and been 
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spat upon and cursed in undertones by 
a “nonviolent” demonstrator. 

If the scars of these past few weeks 
are not too deep, if the wounds can be 
bound up, Alabama will continue its 
progress in expanding the right to vote. 
I wish very much that I might have the 
honor to act as host for many Americans 
who could in good faith undertake to 
visit Alabama. There they will find per- 
sons who also feel concern, people who 
think, act, and behave very much like 
the concerned, honest, and responsible 
folks of Omaha, Nebr., Scranton, Pa., and 
thousands of other American communi- 
ties. 

What, then, was the problem? The 
problem is the heat of emotion brought 
upon us by the two extremes—those who 
believe that any action can be excused 
in the advancement of an objective or 
in the prevention of it. 

We ask for your understanding, my 
colleagues; we ask you to read the fine 
print as well as the headlines. We ask 
you to consider the action of wave upon 
wave of demonstrators in the light of 
advances made in our State; we ask you 
to consider who the people are who have 
used moderation in their approach to 
the problems confronting this Nation of 
ours today. For the courts had ruled in 
favor of the demands of the Negroes, 
registration was proceeding, there was 
good communication between the races. 
But still the hordes of demonstrators 
came. 

How long must a people bear the con- 
tinued abuse and insults? Having made 
their point they were unwilling to with- 
draw. They have found a good horse 
and they are riding it to death, no mat- 
ter what the consequences, 

Judge Learned Hand wrote: 

What is the spirit of moderation? It is 
the temper which does not press a partisan 
advantage to its bitter end, which can under- 
stand and will t the other side, which 
feels a unity between all citizens—real and 
not the fictitious product of propaganda, 
which recognizes their common fate and 
their common aspirations—in a word, which 
has faith in the sacredness of the individual. 


Having stated what I, as an Ala- 
bamian, want to say to the Nation today, 
let us turn now to the question of how we 
might best proceed from here so as to as- 
sure more American citizens of the right 
to vote. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 became 
law on July 2, 1964, just a little over 9 
months ago. As we all know, the debate 
over the legislation raged across the Na- 
tion for many months. In every con- 
gressional district of the land, there were 
protagonists and antagonists. Some, in 
their strong feeling, said that this legis- 
lation would solve our problems, that it 
would bring the matter off the streets 
and into the courts. Others, including 
many in the South, felt that many sec- 
tions of the bill may have been unconsti- 
tutional. 

But, in any case, the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 became law, and though many in 
the South found serious fault with it, ef- 
forts began in good faith to comply with 
its provisions. 

Specifically with regard to voting 
rights, a Federal judge in Mobile, Ala., 
on February 4 of this year ordered under 
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the new law that all persons in Dallas 
County in which Selma is located, who 
could read and write should be given the 
opportunity to register and to vote by the 
next election. The court order also stip- 
ulated that if all who wished to register 
by July 1965, were not registered, the 
court would proceed to do it. 

Furthermore, the people of Dallas 
County were prepared to proceed with 
compliance, and in fact, went to some 
pains to call attention to their situation 
as a demonstration of good faith, and as 
an effort at the kind of communication 
which might have averted subsequent 
problems. 

But for purposes which I will leave for 
others to determine, groups outside Ala- 
bama proceeded with 6 weeks of irre- 
sponsible and well publicized demon- 
strations which have resulted in tragedy, 
death, and greater frictions than existed 
before. 

The emotional strength of these events 
has been so considerable that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who we are 
told ordinarily seeks to “reason to- 
gether” with people in search of a con- 
sensus, told the Nation on Monday night 
this week that there must be “no com- 
promise.” Forsaking the spirit of mod- 
eration of which Judge Hand so effec- 
tively wrote, the President has evidently 
joined those who feel that extremism in 
this case is a virtue. 

Mr. Johnson has proposed new legis- 
lation to set up Federal registrars for 
voting in all elections. 

The question all Americans, not just 
those of us from Southern States, should 
ask themselves, is twofold: First, is it now 
time to strike off again in this direction; 
and second, if so, how far do we go? 
How far can we go in centralization of 
Government authority under conditions 
of emotionalism? And how much un- 
emotional restraint might be wise? 

Let me express my feeling that at this 
point, 9 months after enactment of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, and 6 weeks 
after an Alabama judge has issued orders 
which would redress the grievances of 
Dallas County Negroes, it is far too early 
to act, based on emotionalism arising out 
of those grievances, in a way which 
might be considered unwise in the after- 
light of calm consideration. 

We respect the law. In fact, I cannot 
put it too strongly that I believe the 
whole key to the civil rights situation is 
respect for the law. Street demonstra- 
tions have, as their underlying element, 
an unhealthy disrespect for law. Surely 
to rush into the enactment of new law, 
under the pressure of emotion surround- 
ing the disrespect for existing law, can- 
not bring about a real solution. 

The heart of the President’s proposal 
on voting rights is enforcement by di- 
rect Federal action, a more rigid Federal 
enforcement than exists under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Since Alabama is already in the midst 
of compliance with the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 in a way which would seem to 
assure full voting rights, American citi- 
zens should ask themselves if the price 
for the new law might be too high, 

Tf, as the President says, we should act 
in this matter with no hesitation and 
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no compromise, then we should at least 
consider that we may be paying a price 
approximately equivalent to our Federal 
system of Government for a new law 
which may be unnecessary. 

If it is thought to be necessary to give 
this kind of enforcement power to the 
National Government, enforcement 
which would involve local elections, then 
what stands in the way of similar Na- 
tional Government enforcement of any 
other aspect of our lives whether it be 
the operation of our schools, the main- 
tenance of local streets, or the choice of 
books for our libraries? 

Apparently, my view represents a mi- 
nority so far as the Nation is concerned. 
A voting law will surely be approved with 
an overwhelming majority. And as be- 
fore, Alabama and the South will make 
every effort to comply. 

But I want to express my feeling that 
our country may be in trouble. If there 
is any lesson of history worth giving our 
attention, it is that when any nation 
stands up to applaud, again and again, 
the giving over of greater and greater 
centralized authority to its national gov- 
ernment, and when with every passing 
month the people of a free nation seem 
more and more eager to take responsi- 
bility out of their own hands and give it 
over to the federal government, paying 
less and less heed to words of caution 
and restraint from a shrinking minority, 
then that free nation has trouble lurking 
on the horizon. 

Thoughtful people might say, Well, 
State and local responsibility must be 
superseded when it fails to meet its rea- 
sonable obligations, if justice is to be 
done.” 

Let me contend that there is another 
alternative. And that is to work ever 
more to develop and foster local responsi- 
bility; to recognize the need for leader- 
ship, and to build it—in this case, to 
stimulate the spirit of moderation in- 
stead of to stifle it; to recognize progress 
where it exists, and encourage it rather 
than penalize it as we are about to do. 

The headlong rush to establish Federal 
enforcers is an irreversible act. This 
authority, once established, will not be 
revoked. It can only be expanded. 

The trend, however, appears inevi- 
table, and is due in large part to an emo- 
tional public misreading of the signs and 
to a departure from Abraham Lincoln’s 
wise caution to which we gave great hon- 
or at the Capitol Building only a few 
short days ago: “Let us judge not that 
we be not judged.” 


Salute to St. Patrick and the American 
Irish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965 
Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 


Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
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following salute to St. Patrick and to 
the American Irish. 

It was all of 2,000 years ago that Cato 
the Elder said: 


The Celts devote themselyes mainly to two 
things: Fighting and talking. 


Now I do not know if Cato was the 
noblest Roman of them all, but the old 
boy had to be one of the smartest. Yet, 
he neglected to mention one thing: The 
Trish will fight with or for almost any- 
body, but their talking is chiefly about 
their land. 

On this glorious St. Patrick’s Day, can 
we not be forgiven for dwelling upon 
Ireland just a bit? It has been said that 
blessed is he who tooteth his own horn; 
if so, we Irish are thrice blessed. Any- 
way, I am not like one of our notable 
countrymen, writer and scholar George 
Moore, who once said that his only claim 
to originality among Irishmen was that 
he never made a speech. I have made a 
number, and if the voters are willing, I 
hope to make a lot more. 

The salute to St. Patrick follows: 

SALUTE To ST. PATRICK 


It is common knowledge that during the 
Irish potato famine the population of Ire- 
land dropped from 8 to 6 million people in 
a 2-year period; that the Irish were totally 
illiterate due to a 100-year restriction of no 
Irishman being able to read or write—im- 
posed by the British. They owned no land 
and paid rent to British landlords and had 
such small plots of land that a small potato 
harvest, a mud shack, and maybe a pig and 
two or three chickens represented their en- 
tire stake in life. The Irish came to this 
country and were given hope for a decent 
life and, if not for themselves, at least for 
their children, the opportunity to work. 

Well now, what is the other side of the 
coin? What have we Irish done for this 
country? Have we paid something on ac- 
count on this enormous debt we owe? As 
one of our own was fond of saying, Let's 
look at the record.” 

Oddly, even the Irish tend to date their 
participation in the affairs of this country 
from the years immediately following the 
great famine. True, better than a million 
and a half Irish emigrated in the decade 
after 1845, mostly to New York and Boston, 
and millions more followed them up to the 
early 1900’s—so many that there was a say- 
ing, “The Statue of Liberty was sculpted by 
an Italian and donated by the French to 
welcome the Irish to the Dutch city of New 
York.” 

But the Irish were here nearly from the 
start. It is known that some Irish and 
Scotch settled along the Merrimack River as 
early as 1634, and in 1654 the ship Good 
Fellow arrived in Boston with 400-odd Irish- 
men—and even as early as that the Irish 
were accused of trying to take over the coun- 
try. They were being accused of it as late 
as 1960 also. 

The part of the Irish in the American Rev- 
olution has, for reasons unknown, received 
little attention. Historically, the Revolution 
has remained almost the exclusive property 
of the English-descended American. Yet this 
is by no means justified. The Irish have a 
very solid claim to a share in that fight. 
How could history ignore the propensity of 
the Irish for a rebellion, particularly against 
the sassenach? In the general population 
of the Colonies, the feeling was pretty well 
divided, tory and rebel, but among the Irish, 
who were especially numerous in Pennsyl- 
vania, the sympathy was rebel to a man, 
In the Irish Parliament, to which only mem- 
bers of the Church of Ireland could belong, 
one legislator replied to a Crown question 
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on sympathy with the Americans by saying: 
“Where Irish hearts are, their hands are 
also.” 

At that time, some 35,000 Irish were arriv- 
ing on these shores annually, and a good 
many got here just in time to pick up a 
musket in anger against the minions of 
bullheaded George III. 

Some estimates say that fully a third of 
Washington’s troops were Irish, old or new 
generation, and out of 731 foreign born in the 
Pennsylvania Line of Ireland Regiment, 361 
hailed from the “ould” sod. And to anyone 
who might say, “True, perhaps, but no doubt 
they were all privates,” you can firmly point 
out that 16 of Washington’s general officers 
were Irishmen, most of them members of 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, an open- 
handed group which donated the then enor- 
mous sum of 150,000 pounds to the Revolu- 
tionary cause. And among the illustrious 
Sons of St. Patrick in those brave days were 
John Barry, generally called the father of the 
U.S. Navy, and Gen. Mad Anthony Wayne, a 
broth of a boy and a fighter beyond compare, 
And let me here inject a word for the 
Kellys—are there any Kellys in the house? 
who, I must say, led all the rest of the Revo- 
lution’s muster rolls with 695 stalwart souls. 

And what about the Sullivans, a proud clan 
to be sure? Well, five of them were officers 
in Washington’s army, one—John Sullivan, 
wrote that part of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence listing the wrongs of the British, 
and among them were a future Governor, 
judge, and attorney general of New Hamp- 
shire, and a future Governor of Massachu- 
setts. Incidentally, three Irish-born Ameri- 
cans; namely, James Smith, Matthew Thorn- 
ton, and George Taylor, were signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, Naturally, I 
could go on about the deeds of the clan 
Murphy also, but modesty forbids me. 

But being that contradiction in terms, an 
honest politician, I will add that not every 
page in the Irish chapters of the Revolution 
was one of glory. In all candor, the Penn- 
sylvania Line Regiment did engage in a bit 
of a donnybrook with the authorities, pro- 
voked by what was then called barrel fever. 
They rebelled against their officers, but not 
against the Government. The British heard 
about it, and being British, concluded to 
capitalize on the Irish disaffection in the 
ranks, So, they sent two emissaries into the 
rebel camp with a suggestion that they go 
over to the British. The Irish promptly 
hanged them as spies. (Somehow, the Eng- 
lish never, never understood the Irish.) And, 
their frustrations happily removed, returned 
vigorously to the fray. 

Nor should we overlook the contributions 
of two unsung heroes of Irish extraction, 
Patrick O’Flynn, of Wilmington, Del., and 
Hercules Mulligan—now there's a name for 
you—of New York. Patrick was a captain in 
Washington’s army and afterward a tavern- 
keeper in the manner of tavernkeepers of 
every era. He became a confidant of the 
first President, who was not averse to a dram 
or two on a wintry night. Hercules Mulligan 
was Washington’s confidential agent, and in 
1781 furnished a tip that helped prevent the 
general’s capture by the British on a trip to 
Newport. 

In the early years of this Republic, the 
Irish were on every level of society—in the 
professions, in business, and in agriculture, 
and in one notable instance, in inventive sci- 
ence. It was the son of poor Irish parents, 
Robert Fulton, who astonished all New York 
back in 1807 by setting forth on the Hudson 
River in a steamboat that sped along at the 
frightening rate of 5 miles per hour, There 
were slurs at the time that, of course, the 
Irish invented the steamboat—because they 
so abhorred undiluted water that they wished 
to cross it in the least possible time. (Eng- 
lish spite, undoubtedly, but it is a criticism 
that has been leveled at the Irish for these 
many years.) 
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‘Tis true the Irish will take a drink now 
and then, but only if they are alone or with 
somebody—and then solely for medicinal 
purposes. As Mark Twain once said, “Give 
an Irishman lager for a month and he’s a 
dead man. An Irishman is lined with cop- 
per, and beer corrodes it. But whisky 
polishes the copper and is the saving of him.” 
Nothing like going home with a high polish, 
either. (And there was the proper Irish 
lady who was asked at customs if she had 
anything to declare. Nivir a bit,” said she. 
“Then, old girl,” demanded the customs in- 
spector, “just what’s in this bottle?” “Holy 
water,” she said, and bad cess to ye.” “Holy 
water, eh?” sneered the inspector, sniffing 
the contents. “Why this is whisky.” “Faith, 
an’ it’s a miracle,” cried the lady. 

Of course, many people overlook the fact 
that the Irish took the whisky because their 
wages included whisky as part of the pay- 
ment. This was all included in the labor 
contractors’ scheme to keep the Irish in 
subservience. The abject poverty in which 
they lived also made whisky a way of help- 
ing the dreary living conditions and a future 
which to them seemed nonexistent. It also 
was a solace for a man who worked 17 hours 
to soothe his aching muscles with a drink or 
two of the hard stuff. 

And there's truth too in the old Irish ad- 
age that drink is the good man’s vice: some 
of the more notable tyrants of history— 
Cromwell and Hitler are two that come to 
mind—were teetotalers. An Irishman’'s in- 
stinct tells him never to trust a man who'll 
not. take a social drink; and, as we know, 
an Irishman’s instinct is well-nigh infallible 
in all important matters. 

The Irish affinity to politics, of course, is 
closely associated with the name Tammany 
Hall. It seems incongruous that Tammany 
Hall and New York City were dead set against 
the Irish in the early 1800's; however, after 
Gov. De Witt Clinton, of New York, realized 
it was the Irish affinity for hard work that 
made it possible for him to build his canal, 
and further realizing that a drastic change 
had to be made in the voting eligibility re- 
quirements to make this a truly great Amer- 
ica, he initiated the movement to bring the 
Irish immigrants into the Democratic Party. 
At the outset the Irish were not eligible to 
vote because of the requirement that a voter 
be a landowner and also have 14 years’ resi- 
dence in this country. Tammany changed 
this and made the Irishman of the streets 
an eligible voter. 

The swift and total identity of the Irish 
with America was marked by many and 
marveled at, particularly by the English- 
men. One, a J. Kent, who traveled here just 
after the Revolution, had this to say: “An 
Irishman, the instant he sets foot on Amer- 
ican ground, becomes ipso facto an Ameri- 
can; this was uniformly the case during the 
whole of the late war. Whilst Englishmen 
and Scotsmen were regarded with jealousy 
and distrust, even with the best recom- 
mendation of zeal and attachment to the 
cause, a native of Ireland stood in need of 
no other certificate than his brogue—indeed, 
their conduct in the late revolution amply 
justified this favorable opinion, for whilst 
the Irish emigrant was fighting the battles 
of America by sea and land, the Irish mer- 
chants labored to increase the wealth and 
maintain the credit of the country.” 

By the time of the Civil War the Irish 
were not only established in America but in 
some parts of it, notably in the cities of the 
North and East, they were becoming a power. 
New York, of course, was and is the capital 
of the Irish in the United States, with Bos- 
ton, perhaps, a close second and Chicago 
running third. But contrary to popular 
belief there were many Irish in the South 
even before the Civil War, principally in New 
Orleans, Mobile, Galveston, Savannah, and 
Charleston. Quite a number of them were 
wealthy and, as improbable as it seems in the 
light of Irish history, they were represented 
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among the slaveholding class in coastal 
Maryland, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
This can be explained by pointing out that 
the position of the Catholic Church then 
was that slavery was a natural disaster, akin 
to war and pestilence, and beyond human 
ability to eradicate wholly. However, in 1839 
Pope Gregory declared slavery as being im- 
moral. 

Thus was it that in the South, as well as 
in the North, the Irish flocked to the colors 
when the cannon boomed at Sumter. There 
were upward of 400,000 in the Union Army, 
some 85,000 in the Confederate. And among 
them were figures who will always live in 
American history—Phil Sheridan, the peer- 
less cavalry leader who conquered the 
Shenandoah Valley for the North; George G. 
Meade, victor at Gettysburg; Thomas Francis 
Meagher, the exiled Irish patriot who led the 
Union’s famous Irish Brigade, and the war's 
most colorful general, the incomparable Phil 
Kearny, who, in the opinion of high southern 
officers, would have won the war early for 
the North had it not been for his untimely 
death, 

Kearny, I might add, was the very epitome 
of the Irish hero—brave to an incredible 
degree, as handsome as he was dashing, a 
scholar of high attainment, a noted wit, and 
something of a poet. Quite a man with the 
ladies, too. The town of Kearny, N.J., is 
named after him and it is a shame that some 
of our Irish historical societies haven't done 
more to keep his name alive. 

The Irish attitude toward war is neatly 
summed up in an incident that involved 
Stonewall Jackson, a very flinty type, and 
one of his subordinate commanders, General 
Taylor, son of old Zachary Taylor. Taylor, a 
Louisianian, reported to Jackson one day 
with his troops, among whom were a bunch 
of pellmell New Orleans Irishmen. Their 
discipline in camp left something to be 
desired; namely, discipline, and Stonewall 
was unimpressed. “Rather frivolous fellows 
for serious work,” he grunted. Next day 
after the Hibernians distinguished them- 
selves when the shooting started, Stonewall 
sought out Taylor. “I was wrong,” he 
grunted, and rode off. 


“The mad gaels of Ireland 
Are a race that God made mad 
For all their wars are merry 
And all their songs are sad.” 
—C. K. CHESTERTON. 


Really, however, the role of the Irish in 
American military history needs no reciting; 
it is inscribed on thousands of monuments, 
in cemeteries across this wide country as 
well as in foreign lands. Nor do I need to 
dwell on the Irish preeminence in the clergy, 
their lustrous part in the professions, par- 
ticularly in the law, their contribution to 
letters and to education, and their bent for 
business. Irish success in these flelds has 
already been acclaimed. 

The Irish have always been known for 
their religiousness and I don't want to con- 
fuse this with devoutness. The Irish record 
in politics and in business has always been 
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characterized by the purest of motives. 
However, the Irish devotion to God and gift 
of faith has been the greatest factor in 
bringing him through the great suffering 
that he was subjected to, both in his native 
land and this one. The story of the Molly 
Maguires in the Pennsylvania coalfields who 
righted the slave conditions and injustices 
to not only the Irish but to the English, 
Welch and Germans, is a controversial page 
in American history. True, the Molly Ma- 
guires murdered some company men, but it 
was through their efforts that minimum 
wages, decent working hours, and safe con- 
ditions in the mines and factories emanated. 

But to me, the greatest contribution we 
Irish haye made to America is in politics. 
Over the years the profession, or art, of 
politics has been derided, unjustly, in my 
opinion. Politics is the management of 
public affairs, and the only alternative to it 
is anarchy. To be a successful practitioner 
requires flexibility, compassion, a genuine 
liking for people and an uhderstanding of 
their imperfections; all qualities that go into 
the Irish character. From the start, it was 
apparent that the American system of poli- 
tics was tailored to the Irish and they to it. 

Basically, politics is people, and the Irish 
have a winning way with people, as even 
their enemies will agree. 

The Irish soon discovered that, on election 
day, one man was every bit as good as an- 
other and maybe even a little bit better. The 
thoughtful among them realized, particularly 
during the big waves of immigration, when 
anti-Irish feeling ran high, that only by par- 
ticipation in politics could the opportunity 
for self-improvement be obtained. They 
knew, too, that commiserating among them- 
selves was self-defeating. The signs that 
read “No Irish Need Apply” would not be 
taken down for the asking nor would the 
stereotype of the comic Irishman vanish un- 
less a truer image supplanted it. So, these 
politicians went to work in the wards, per- 
suading, cajoling, and on occasion, using a 
little muscle to get out the vote. 

From the first the Irish were attracted to 
the Democratic Party, the party of the people 
from Andrew Jackson’s day to this—and I 
like to think that, in large measure, they are 
the Democratic Party. No other ethnic group 
in this country has remained as steadfastly 
loyal to it for so long. Others have joined for 
a time, then drifted away when the candi- 
date or a particular stand was not to their 
liking. However, in 1920 Irish sentiment in 
this country ran so high against Woodrow 
Wilson because of his refusal to assist Ire- 
land in her independence movement from 
Great Britain, particularly the bloodshed of 
the Irish War of Independence of 1916, that 
the Irish voted unanimously for a Republi- 
can President, Warren G. Harding, to the 
overwhelming defeat of James M. Cox, of 
Ohio. The British realized the American 
sentiments expressed in this election and in 
1921 set Ireland free. 

Nor have the bulk of the Irish been deluded 
by the spurious logic of the “best man” ar- 
gument. They vote for principle, not per- 
sonality; for people, not private interests. 
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In the framework of the Democratic Party 
the Irish swiftly challenged the old-line Re- 
publican power structure and, over the years, 
began to make their influence felt. It was a 
struggle, there were discouraging setbacks, 
and at times it seemed as if the task was 
hopeless. But as Irish names began to ap- 
pear on the ballots in important elections, 
the mass of the Irish began to lift their heads 
in new self-respect. If it could be done in 
politics, it could be done in other fields, and 
now they had friends in fairly high places to 
help them fight the battle. The Irish could 
apply. 

Today, we seldom think of the time when 
the Irish were the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water. The ditchdigger’s shovel 
has been forgotten; some of the Irish have 
so far forgotten it that they are Republicans. 
Most think the battle for recognition was 
won long ago. In fact, it was not. One 
door remained closed to the Irish, and even 
they felt it might never open. Again, it was 
the politician, often damned, seldom appre- 
ciated, who eyed the door from the stand- 
point of the possible. 

The young, vigorous man who chose to 
storm this door was told that he was facing 
certain defeat, that he was stirring up preju- 
dice dormant for decades, that he was chanc- 
ing the destruction of his party. His instinct 
told him the cassandras were wrong. With 
charm, wit, disarming candor, and a master- 
ful grasp of practical politics, the heritage of 
those ward-pounding pioneers of a century 
ago, John Fitzgerald Kennedy removed from 
the White House the last sign that read: “No 
Irish Need Apply.” 

In removing it, he dramatized, to my mind, 
the coming of age of both this country and 
the Irish in it. He was the symbol of the 
immigrant—a symbol not exclusively reserved 
for the Irish. 

I think that Leonard Patrick O’Connor 
Wibberley in a summation of his book, “The 
Coming of the Green,” tells us the Irish con- 
tribution not only to America, but to the 
world: 

“The Irish immigrants did what every for- 
eign group must do to win the name Ameri- 
can. They fought with an unrelenting cour- 
age in the economic, political, and military 
battles of the country. They would not give 
an inch. They were despised and rejected 
and discriminated against, but they did not 
make this an occasion for wailing, but only 
fought the harder. 

“They did not desert their faith, once so 
unpopular, in order to gain acceptance. Nor 
did they forget their homeland, for though 
they believed that freedom began with the 
American coastline, they saw no reason why 
it should also end there. They voted in the 
United States with an eye to the effect on 
the freedom of Ireland, and in so doing they 
broadened the scope of American political 
thinking. 

“The slums did not hold them. The mines 
did not break them. They were not lost 
building roads and canals in the wilderness. 
They were not defeated at the foot of Marye’s 
Heights. 

“It was a grand battle, indeed.” 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Sidney Haresztark, administra- 
tor, Yeshiva Rambam, 3121 Kings High- 
way, Brooklyn, N.Y., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Heavenly Father, Thou who hast en- 
dowed men with the noble ambition and 
blessed ability to lead their fellow men in 
the paths of righteousness of state, and 


hast inspired them to serve the people of 
these United States of America with 
honor. 

Invest those legislators gathered here 
in august assembly with dedicated souls 
so that they may illustrate the finest and 
most worthy traditions of this great 
democracy to the end that they will be 
praised for their actions and deeds by 
the American people and mankind the 
world over. 

Bless these servants with powerful 
hands so that with the practical sagacity 
which is their hallmark they may unite 


and solidify a globe jigsawed with bound- 
aries. Bless their new quest to grant 
real meaning to the dignity of men, as 
all men are born in the image of God. 

Grant them courage and wisdom so 
that through their guidance and leader- 
ship they may bring healing for the mul- 
titude of lives emptied of meaning, solace 
for the multitude of souls scarred with 
the weary search for peace and rest, com- 
fort for the multitude of hearts stabbed 
with the frustrations of our everyday 
existence. 
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May the Lord grant strength unto His 
people. 

May He bless His people with peace. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 
ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISH- 
ERIES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 


mittee: 

Marcu 17, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my 
resignation from the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON MER- 
CHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
278) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 278 

Resolved, That Ep Rervecke, of California, 
be, and he is hereby, elected to the standing 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1966 


Mr. NATCHER, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported the bill 
(H.R. 6453) making appropriations for 
the Government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1966 (Rept. No. 
185), which was read a first and second 
time, and, with the accompanying pa- 
pers, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McDADE reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRO- 
NAUTICS 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Hechler 
subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics have per- 
mission to sit during general debate to- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 
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RABBI SIDNEY HARCSZTARK 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, our guest 
chaplain today is a distinguished Brook- 
lynite, and the following release issued 
by him is quite interesting: 

A refugee from Dachau had his dream 
come true today when he stood before the 
opening of the U.S. House of Representatives 
delivering his invocation as a clergyman of 
the Jewish faith. 

It is Congressman EUGENE J. KEOGH, Demo- 
crat, of Brooklyn, who was instrumental in 
inviting Rabbi Sidney Harcsztark, a promi- 
nent figure in the field of Jewish education 
in New York, to open the session of the 
House with a prayer. 

Serving as administrator of Yeshiva 
Rambam, a progressive Jewish orthodox all- 
day school in Brooklyn, N.Y., Rabbi Harcsz- 
tark is a descendant of a prominent rabbinic 
family in prewar Poland and was actively 
engaged in many religious and humanitarian 
activities in the ghetto of Lodz, Poland, 
Prior to his arrival in the United States, 
Rabbi Harcsztark was affiliated with the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration serving the UNRRA team 503, 
in Zeilsheim, Germany. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communications from the 
Sergeant at Arms of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 


U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE SERGEANT AT ARMS, 
Washington, D.C., March 8, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
The Speaker, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: From the grand jury of 
the county of New York, I have received a 
subpena duces tecum, directed to me as Ser- 
geant at Arms of the House of Representa- 
tives, to appear before said grand jury and to 
bring with me certain records and accounts 
in the files of the Sergeant at Arms Office of 
the House of Representatives. 

The rules and practice of the House of Rep- 
resentatives indicate that the Sergeant at 
Arms may not, either voluntarily or in obedi- 
ence to a subpena duces tecum produce such 
papers without the consent of the House 
being first obtained. It is further indicated 
that he may not supply copies of certain of 
the documents and papers requested without 
such consent. 

The subpena in question is herewith at- 
tached and the matter is presented for such 
action as the House in its wisdom may see 
fit to take. 

Sincerely, 
ZEAKE W. JOHNSON, Jr., 
Sergeant at Arms, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
SUBPENA (DUCES TECUM) FOR A WITNESS To 
ATTEND THE GRAND JURY 
In the name of the people of the State of 
New York, to Zeake W. Johnson, Jr., Ser- 
geant at Arms of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, U.S. Capitol Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 
You are commanded to appear before the 
grand jury of the county of New York, at the 
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grand jury room, in the ninth story of the 
Criminal Courts Building, at 155 Leonard 
Street, between Center and Baxter Streets, in 
the borough of Manhattan of the city of 
New York, on the 26th day of March 1965, 
at the hour of 10:30 in the forenoon of the 
same day, as a witness in a criminal action 
prosecuted by the people of the State of New 
York against ApAM CLAYTON POWELL, and 
that you bring with you and produce, at the 
time and place aforesaid, all records reflecting 
transactions in the account of said Apam 
CLAYTON POWELL in the bank operated by the 
Sergeant at Arms of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives for the period from January 1, 
1962, to the present date, now in your cus- 
tody, and all other deeds, evidences, and 
writings which you have in your custody or 
power concerning the premises, and for a fail- 
ure to attend you will be deemed guilty of a 
criminal contempt of court, and liable to a 
fine of $250 and imprisonment for 30 days 
and to be prosecuted and punished for a mis- 
demeanor. 

Dated at the borough aforesaid, in the 
county of New York, the 4th day of March 
1965. 

FRANK S. HOGAN, 
District Attorney. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with the precedents of the 
House I offer the following resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. Res. 279 


Whereas Zeake W. Johnson, Jr., Sergeant 
at Arms of the House of Representatives, has 
been served with a subpena duces tecum 
commanding him to appear before the grand 
jury of the county of New York on the 26th 
day of March 1965, to testify in a criminal 
action prosecuted by the People of the State 
of New York against AnaM CLAYTON POWELL, 
and to bring with him certain and sundry 
papers in the possession and under the con- 
trol of the House of Representatives: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of this 
House no evidence of a documentary char- 
acter under the control and in the posses- 
sion of the House of Representatives can, 
by the mandate of process of the ordinary 
courts of justice, be taken from such control 
or possession but by its permission; be it 
further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the or- 
der of the court or of the judge thereof, or 
of any legal officer charged with the admin- 
istration of the orders of such court or 
judge, that documentary evidence in the 
possession and under the control of the 
House is needful for use in any court of jus- 
tice or before any judge or such legal officer 
for the promotion of justice, this House will 
take such order thereon as will promote the 
ends of justice consistently with the privi- 
leges and rights of this House; be it further 

Resolved, That Zeake W. Johnson, Jr., Ser- 
geant at Arms of the House, be authorized to 
appear at the place and before the grand 
jury named in the subpena duces tecum 
before mentioned, but shall not take with 
him any papers or documents on file in 
his office or under his control or in his pos- 
Session as Sergeant at Arms of the House; 
be it further 

Resolved, That when said court determines 
upon the materiality and the relevancy of 
the papers and documents called for in the 
subpena duces tecum, then the said court, 
through any of its officers or agents, have 
full permission to attend with all proper 
parties to the proceeding and then always 
at any place under the orders and control 
of this House and take copies of any docu- 
ments or papers and the Sergeant at Arms 
is authorized to supply certified copies of 
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such documents and papers in possession or 
control of said Sergeant at Arms that the 
court has found to be material and relevant, 
so as, however, the possession of said docu- 
ments and papers by the said Sergeant at 
Arms shall not be disturbed, or the same 
shall not be removed from their place of 
file or custody under said Sergeant at Arms; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the said court as a re- 
spectful answer to the subpena duces tecum 
aforementioned. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 40] 
Ashbrook Hall Philbin 
Ashley Hansen, Wash. Poage 
Ayres Harsha Powell 
Bonner Herlong Purcell 
Brown, Calif. Johnson, Okla. Reid, III 
Cahill Jones, Ala Ronan 
Carter Kelly Roncalio 
Cederberg Kluczynski Roosevelt 
Conyers Love Roybal 
Craley McClory Senner 
Culver McEwen Sikes 
Davis, Wis. Macdonald Stephens 
Donohue Machen Sweeney 
Edwards, Ala. Martin, Mass. Teague, Tex 
Ellsworth May Toll 
Findley Miller Watkins 
Frelinghuysen Mize Widnall 
Friedel Morrison Wilson, 
Hagan, Ga. Nix Charles H. 
Hagen, Calif. O'Neill, Mass. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 375 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
With. 


MAKING IN ORDER THE CONSID- 
ERATION OF H.R. 4527, AUTHOR- 
IZATION OF FUNDS FOR THE US. 
COAST GUARD 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 277 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res, 277 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 4527) 
to authorize appropriations for procurement 
of vessels and aircraft and construction of 
shore and offshore establishments for the 
Coast Guard. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed two hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
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sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the customary 30 minutes to the mi- 
nority, the gentleman from California 
(Mr, SmirH), and, pending that, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for the consideration of the bill H.R. 
4527 to authorize appropriations for 
procurement of vessels and aircraft and 
construction of shore and offshore estab- 
lishments for the Coast Guard. 

The resolution, as indicated by the 
Clerk’s reading, provides for an open rule 
with 2 hours of general debate. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a rather simple 
bill. It speaks for itself. It authorizes 
the construction over a period of time of 
needed vessels in this important depart- 
ment of our Government, the Coast 
Guard, which renders such valiant and 
substantial service to the protection of 
lives and property. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is a good bill. 
I hope the resolution and the bill will be 
adopted. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may use. 3 

Mr. Speaker, as stated by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi, 
House Resolution 277 provides an open 
rule with 2 hours’ general debate for the 
consideration of H.R. 4527, to authorize 
appropriations for procurement of ves- 
sels and aircraft and construction of 
shore and offshore establishments for 
the Coast Guard. 

The original request of the Coast 
Guard to the Treasury Department was 
in the amount of approximately $170 
million. This was reduced to $145 
million, the budget recommended $109. 
This authorization is in the amount of 
$114,250,000. In my opinion it is a bare- 
bones authorization. The Coast Guard 
is doing an excellent job. 

I would like to quote one paragraph 
from page 5 of the committee hearings, 
the testimony of Mr. Reed, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury: 

In short, there is not an item in the Coast 
Guard’s request for capital improvements 
that does not represent a long overdue 
funding requirement. The gross amount of 
the appropriation request for capital im- 
provements in fiscal year 1966 is still alarm- 
ingly below the annual funding level of $170 
million, which we believe to be a conserva- 
tive and realistic figure. 


I know of no objection to the rule; I 
know of no objection to the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 4527) to authorize ap- 
propriations for procurement of vessels 
and aircraft and construction of shore 
and offshore establishments for the 
Coast Guard. 
The motion was agreed to. 
IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 4527, with Mr. 
Grarmo in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill H.R. 4527 au- 
thorizes expenditures for procurement 
of vessels and aircraft and construction 
of shore and offshore installations for the 
U.S. Coast Guard for the coming fiscal 
year. 

While I realize that the Coast Guard 
is the most unsung of the armed services, 
I feel that it has had sufficient contacts 
with the average American so that we 
all realize the part that it plays in our 
lives. Last week the committee had the 
opportunity to see a motion picture de- 
picting its various activities, which 
range all the way from the maintenance 
of navigation facilities for the benefit 
of seamen and aircraft, to supply of our 
most remote Arctic and Antarctic bases. 

Every traveler on an American ship 
on the oceans has reason to be grateful to 
the Coast Guard for its rigid standards 
in construction and safety of vessels. 
Air travelers, too, must be grateful for 
the unseen but vital weather station ves- 
sels located in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, from which our aircraft can 
secure weather reports, navigation in- 
formation, and in the event of an emer- 
gency, the prospect of rescue. 

The some 5 million small boat opera- 
tors on our inland waters and on the 
bays and inlets of our oceans know that 
the Coast Guard is standing by to render 
counsel and assistance for their con- 
tinued welfare. 

It is a far cry to this, its 175th year 
of service to the American public, from 
its beginnings as an arm of the Govern- 
ment to protect the customs and to guide 
mariners with its lighthouses. I have 
had occasion to have frequent contacts 
with the Coast Guard. I have only one 
criticism to make and that is the fact 
that it does not, in my opinion, ade- 
quately convey to the public the value 
of its services. 

I feel that the present bill is extremely 
modest and that more could well be done 
to increase the scope of its services but 
I recognize that other programs must 
of necessity be considered. For example, 
the present bill proposes the replacement 
of buildings at various locations, some of 
which are over 80 years old and have 
long since been inadequate to house the 
devoted men of the service. 

The bill calls for the replacement of 
three overage large cutters. At the mo- 
ment two vessels of this class are under 
construction and with the three author- 
ized by this bill, we are still a long way 
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from replacement of the fieet, some of 
which were built 30 years ago. I am 
hopeful that next year and in succeeding 
years we can be more generous toward 
this, one of the most vital services, both 
in peacetime and wartime. 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States has submitted a report indicating 
that the Coast Guard has overstated its 
requirements for the replacement of the 
high-endurance cutters. It is my plan 
that the committee will consider these 
observations at length in the near future. 
But at the moment, I call your attention 
to the fact that the number suggested 
by the Comptroller General for all of 
the services performed by this type of 
vessel is 17. At the moment, if this bill 
receives favorable consideration, but five 
will have been authorized and I feel that 
there is ample time between now and the 
time when more than 17 vessels would 
be authorized, for consideration of the 
Comptroller General’s observations. I do 
not mean to minimize his views but I do 
not feel that we here now can evaluate 
the needs of the Coast Guard some 10 
years hence in a time of continued ex- 
pansion of its activities in the fields of 
safety, treaty observances, and the 
necessity for ever-increasing oversight of 
the activities of Soviet vessels near our 
shores. 

I am pleased to report that a consider- 
able step forward in the development of 
the Coast Guard will be made with the 
acquisition of Fort Jay, Governor’s Is- 
Jand, N.Y., which is being abandoned by 
the Army. This will enable the Coast 
Guard to combine activities now scat- 
tered in various parts of New York City 
into a single integrated installation and 
will contribute vastly to its efficiency. 

The committee is reporting an amend- 
ment to the original bill, which totaled 
$109,250,000, in the amount of $5 million, 
to permit the necessary preliminary work 
to take over the facility. It is planned to 
take possession as fast as the Army va- 
cates and to take over all of the furnish- 
ings and equipment contained in the 
buildings there. I, for one, have observed 
the waste and destruction in connection 
with the closing down of a Defense De- 
partment facility and it is my belief that 
to take over in this fashion, with the 
preservation of existing equipment, will 
be of very substantial benefit to the tax- 
payers. I feel that the expenditure of 
$5 million at this point will result in sub- 
stantial saving and the concentration of 
New York City facilities will not only re- 
sult in economies, but will improve the 
morale of the devoted men of the Coast 
Guard by giving them the prospect of 
adequate housing, which is lacking at 
present. 

I believe that the bill in the form re- 
ported by the committee is the absolute 
minimum to meet the needs of the Coast 
Guard for the coming year and I urge its 
enactment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, among 
those of us who have been observing the 
operations of the U.S. Coast Guard for 
a number of years, there is a belief that 
it has struggled for all too many years 
with less than the minimum amount of 
money required for the kind and variety 
of service rendered to the American 
public. 

While maintaining its efficiency as a 
major element in our defense against 
submarines in wartime, it must operate 
virtually all over the world to protect 
the interests of Americans during peace- 
time. Its activities range from ocean- 
ography through aids to navigation to 
oversight of ship construction to assure 
that the vessels on which we travel are 
as safe as human ingenuity can make 
them. 

In time of emergency, the Coast Guard 
is always ready to lend its aid, whether 
it be an earthquake in Alaska or a flood 
on the Mississippi. Only this past year, 
we read of the devastating storms that 
afflicted northern California and we 
learned of the Coast Guard rescue activ- 
ities which unfortunately resulted in the 
loss of one helicopter and the lives of 
seven people. Unfortunately, by the very 
tight budgets that we have imposed in 
the past we are subjecting the brave men 
of the Coast Guard to unnecessary 
danger. The same devoted men who see 
to it that the ships on which we travel 
are the world’s safest are themselves 
compelled to operate vessels of World 
War II and earlier vintage, some of 
which are badly adapted to the purposes 
to which they are being put. Specifi- 
cally, the high-endurance cutters were 
World War II seaplane tenders and were 
never designed to withstand the rigorous 
service to which they are being put, on 
weather stations in the storm-ridden 
North Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and 
in the course of rescue operations. 

Only recently, the large cutter Mata- 
gorda, based in Honolulu, responded to 
a distress call in the North Pacific and 
on arriving at the scene of the casualty 
discovered that it had itself suffered 
serious hull damage. As a result it was 
necessary to divert another cutter on 
the weather station to the rescue and 
to escort the Matagorda back to Hono- 
lulu for repair. Happily, this vessel is 
one of the three to be replaced under the 
authorization contained in this bill. 

I, for one, would have liked to see a 
more extended building program pro- 
vided in this legislation but I am aware 
of the conflicting needs of our Govern- 
ment and so have given reluctant ap- 
proval to the amounts contained herein. 

I feel that the acquisition of Fort 
Jay in New York City from the Army will 
represent a very significant step for- 
ward in the development of the Coast 
Guard in that it will not only increase 
efficiency of operations but should have 
a very favorable effect on the morale of 
its men. All too many of the men serv- 
ing in the New York area have been com- 
pelled to separate themselves from their 
families because of the high cost and 
shortage of proper accommodations in 
that area and the acquisition of Fort 
Jay will permit the reuniting of these 
families, which will contribute substan- 
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tially to the already high morale of the 
organization. 

I cannot urge too strongly the enact- 
ment of this bill as presented by the com- 
mittee for the consideration of the House. 

Mr, TUPPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, as ranking minority 
member of the Coast Guard Subcommit- 
tee, I join the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee [Mr. Garmatz] in 
urging House passage of H.R. 4527, to 
authorize appropriation for procurement 
of vessels and aircraft and construction 
of shore and offshore establishments for 
the Coast Guard. 

The subcommittee heard testimony 
during a 2-day period and was most 
favorably impressed with statements of 
Coast Guard needs presented by As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, James 
Reed, Admiral Roland, Commandant of 
the U.S. Coast Guard, and Vice Admiral 
Shields, Chief of Staff. I might say in 
this connection that Secretary Reed de- 
serves the highest praise for the great 
interest he has taken in seeing that the 
Coast Guard has the proper tools to 
carry out its vital work. In my opinion, 
Secretary Reed is one of the most com- 
potent public servants to be found in our 
Federal Government today. 

Admiral Roland has the complete con- 
fidence of his officers and men, and the 
Coast Guard Subcommittee shares this 
confidence. 

The authorization request is a modest 
one, considering the actual needs of this 
branch of our armed services. 

The bill provides $71,316,000 for three 
378-foot high-endurance cutters, five 
210-foot medium-endurance cutters, two 
inland tenders, one river tender, and 
three 82-foot patrol cutters. It provides 
a bare minimum for extending the serv- 
iceable years of a number of Coast Guard 
vessels. 

Of the $16,498,000 requested for air- 
craft, this will provide four long-range 
helicopters which will be stationed at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Air Station and will re- 
place overage fixed-wing aircraft in 
search and rescue operations. It will 
also provide 13 medium-range helicopters 
of the HH 52 A class. Five of these will 
be used for backup support of the fleet, 
six will replace obsolete helicopters and 
two will be sent to San Juan where they 
are badly needed. 

The $26,436,000 authorization request 
for construction of shore facilities ap- 
proved by the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, provides in our 
judgment a bare minimum of capital im- 
provements. 

It includes $5 million for alteration of 
facilities at Fort Jay, Governors Island, 
N.Y., which is to be acquired by the Coast 
Guard from the Department of the Army. 
This $5 million will be used for a sewer 
system, electrical and heating repairs, 
waterlines, and mess facilities. The 
Commandant testified that the acquisi- 
tion of Fort Jay would bring all Coast 
Guard facilities and ships in the New 
York area together and provide housing 
for Coast Guard families. There are al- 
ready 500 family units on the island. 
Admiral Roland and Secretary Reed 
state that this move will result in in- 
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creased efficiency of operation, as well 
as a great morale booster for the Coast 
Guard. Further, that it will result in 
considerable economies to the Govern- 
ment in the years to come. 

This authorization represents a figure 
of over $55 million, less than that which 
the Coast Guard considers a prudent 
assessment of its needs. The Coast 
Guard, under the Treasury Department 
during peacetime, continues to suffer 
from the fact that Treasury feels it must 
cut requests from its own agencies to the 
bone in order to create a good example 
to other departments. 

When vessels or aircraft need replace- 
ment or repair, it is not economizing to 
postpone that day, for postponement 
merely increases the eventual expendi- 
ture. More importantly it increases 
needlessly the risks of those young men 
who man these ships and aircraft in the 
worst kinds of weather. Fairness dic- 
tates that Coast Guard safety require- 
ments and morale of this fine seagoing 
service be given top priority. 

The Coast Guard originally asked the 
Treasury Department for five high- 
endurance vessels. The Bureau of the 
Budget finally allowed three. Also de- 
leted from Coast Guard requests were 
three minesweepers for Reserve training 
and a helicopter detachment at Cape 
May. Anumber of shore units expansion 
projects were postponed as well. 

In the last 10 years the U.S. Coast 
Guard has saved over $15 billion worth of 
vessels and other property, five times the 
Coast Guard appropriations during this 
same 10-year period. During this same 
period the Coast Guard has rescued 
21,888 persons, a tremendous accom- 
plishment. 

During this period it has operated as 
a military force, standing ready in the 
event of national emergency. Besides its 
search and rescue mission, it has carried 
on innumerable other duties, such as its 
“safety at sea” program, merchant ma- 
rine inspection, port security work, 
oceanographic and scientific weather 
data collection, flight safety service for 
oversea airlines—provided by six ocean 
stationed cutters—patrol of U.S. fishing 
areas, and cooperation in many ways 
with other Federal agencies. 

The Coast Guard has an impressive 
record and it would be difficult to refute 
the claim that dollar for dollar the 
American taxpayer gets more value from 
the U.S. Coast Guard than any other 
Federal agency of Government. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O'HARA}. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I support this meritorious legisla- 
tion and I congratulate the chairman 
and the members of the subcommittee 
for the long hours and constructive ef- 
fort they have given to a subject of vital 
interest to every American. I know of 
no agency or instrumentality of the Fed- 
eral Government that is returning to the 
American people more in service and pro- 
tection for every cent given it than the 
Coast Guard. 

The spirit of the personnel of the 
Coast Guard—the morale that lifts to the 
heights—is matchless. This was brought 
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forcibly and eloquently to my attention 
when my grandson and namesake, on 
completion of boot training solemnly in- 
formed me that there was nothing the 
Coast Guard could not do a bit better 
than any of the other services. Up to 
that time I, having been an infantryman, 
thought the foot soldiers took the laurels, 
but my grandson argued with such con- 
viction and array of statistics I was lucky 
to get out of the argument with a draw. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy and proud 
that my grandson is so dedicated to the 
Coast Guard. As an American, I am 
proud that our country has the protec- 
tion and the services on so many fronts 
of the ships, stations, and personnel of 
the invincible United States Coast Guard. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Downinc] such time as he may consume. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in complete and full-hearted support of 
this bill. Anyone who has observed the 
activities of the Coast Guard knows the 
value they are to this Nation. 

I happen to reside in a coastal district. 
I have seen the Coast Guard perform its 
functions and its missions. It is doing an 
extremely wonderful job on rather lim- 
ited funds and with somewhat obsolete 
equipment. 

This bill represents a step forward in 
the progress of the Coast Guard. I con- 
cur wholeheartedly with it. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. I should like to com- 
mend the committee for an item in the 
bill which provides for advance design 
and planning work. 

I notice there is included among the 
items involved the survey and acquisition 
to consolidate certain facilities in the 
Norfolk, Va., area. There is a very seri- 
ous need for improvement of the facili- 
ties at Norfolk. I am delighted to see 
this item here. 

I should like to determine, if I can, 
whether the committee is aware of any 
specific location to which this expendi- 
ture may be tied. 

Mr. DOWNING. I say to the gentle- 
man from Virginia that nothing devel- 
oped in the hearings on this bill which 
would lead anyone to a conclusion that 
a fixed location has been selected. It is 
flexible, and it is not aimed at any one 
existing location. 

Mr. HARDY. I certainly thank the 
gentleman. I am aware of at least one 
location with which the Coast Guard has 
been concerned. 

I am interested in the most effective 
utilization of that particular property. 
I am also interested in the Coast Guard 
having facilities which it requires to best 
serve its needs. I should like to cooperate 
with the Coast Guard in the future, but 
I am not at all sure that the site they 
have in mind now is the best one for this 
particular purpose. I wanted to be sure 
the record would so indicate. 

Mr. DOWNING. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I assure him we will cooperate 
in every way. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DOWNING. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I commend the committee for the bill 
which has been brought to the floor. I 
believe the Coast Guard is one of the 
outstanding agencies of our Government 
and one which very few people inland in 
the country fully appreciate and under- 
stand. The job they do in safeguarding 
life and property on the seas is an abso- 
lutely indispensable one. 

The support which is being extended to 
the Coast Guard and the improvements 
being made possible by this bill certainly 
are entirely justified. 

I strongly support the bill. 

Mr. DOWNING. I completely agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from Mary- 
land very much for yielding me this time. 

All of us, I think, are very much aware 
of the need for the passage of this bill. 
Certainly Members should bear in mind 
that the Coast Guard is one Govern- 
ment agency which the American tax- 
payer gets the direct benefits from and 
probably more for each dollar spent than 
any other agency. Over the last 10 years 
the U.S. Coast Guard has rescued 21,888 
persons and the property saved by them 
has been estimated at more than $15 
billion. This figure represents more than 
five times the amount that the Coast 
Guard cost the taxpayers of this country. 
You know, many of the Goast Guard 
services go unheralded. We had a typi- 
cal event happen in our own Florida 
port of Miami, in March of last 
year. There was a motor vessel called 
Grotedyk which was denied entry into 
Miami Harbor because the Coast Guard 
was concerned about a fire which they 
discovered burning in the ship’s hold. 
Her cargo included, among other things, 
23 tons of matches. The Coast Guard 
immediately came to the rescue and 
helped to put out the fire and unloaded 
the cargo without any casualties. It did 
not allow the ship to get into the harbor, 
where untold damage would have oc- 
curred, until all danger had disappeared. 
Also the Coast Guard is doing double 
duty in our area of the country and along 
the New England coast as a result of 
Russian trawlers using Cuban ports. 
While the Coast Guard rescues many 
Cubans seeking refuge, it all too often 
finds only bullet-riddled boats as evi- 
dence of Castro’s harbor police action. 
Last year over 7,000 Cubans arrived in 
the United States in 806 small boats, yet 
estimates from exile groups show that for 
every one Cuban who makes it to safety 
in the United States 3 have been 
killed by Castro’s patrols at sea. 

Also, of course, this agency contributes 
to our domestic economy in the safety 
program it carries on throughout most 
of our inland waterways as well as along 
our seacoasts. So, if anyone takes a look 
at what the Coast Guard is doing and 
at the modest amount that has been 
asked for in this bill, I am sure they 
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would overwhelmingly support this leg- 
islation. In fact, I believe we should in- 
crease the amount requested because of 
the needs of the Coast Guard and the 
fine job that they are performing for the 
American people. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support of this 
legislation. 1 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Grover]. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Coast Guard Subcom- 
mittee, I fully support this legislation. 

I concur with the remarks of my col- 
leagues in that the Coast Guard gives a 
return dollar for dollar in the excellence 
of the performance of its duties. 

I, too, commend the dedicated work 
of the Honorable James Reed, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, in the 
administration of this great branch of 
the service, and I compliment the chair- 
man of the subcommittee and the rank- 
ing minority member for their devotion 
to the work of the Coast Guard. 

My only regret is that the Treasury 
Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget have in 2 years made excessive 
cuts in the Coast Guard’s requests. 

Coming as I do from a maritime coun- 
ty, I have observed firsthand the great 
work of the Coast Guard and I am aware 
of the problems of obsolescence and the 
growing needs of the Guard, if it is to 
serve the growing needs of the American 
public. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Sr. 
Once]. 

Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Chairman, as was 
indicated by the very able and distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
an amendment to this bill will be pre- 
sented which will require an additional 
$5 million in authorization of funds so 
that the Coast Guard can take the pre- 
liminary steps toward consolidating its 
operations in the New York area at Fort 
Jay on Governor’s Island. Because the 
number of units is not large enough and 
the personnel involved is not sufficient to 
make that move economically feasible, 
the Coast Guard has seen fit to transfer 
from Groton, Conn., in my district, the 
Coast Guard training station. This un- 
fortunately will have a very serious im- 
pact on the economy of southeastern 
Connecticut because the transfer of the 
Coast Guard training station from Gro- 
ton will affect about 1,000 people, includ- 
ing in it 52 commissioned and warrant 
officers, 437 enlisted personnel, 3 civilian 
employees, 543 transient students, and 15 
Officers. 

The total annual salaries for all these 
people amounts to more than $5.5 mil- 
lion. Needless to say, this loss will con- 
stitute a severe economic blow to all of 
southeastern Connecticut. This is go- 
ing to have a serious effect on the econ- 
omy of southeastern Connecticut. 

While I think the consolidation of the 
Coast Guard units in the New York area 
on Fort Jay is an excellent thing, and 
certainly I did not oppose it in the sub- 
committee, I did attempt in the subcom- 
mittee to delete the Coast Guard train- 
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ing station from this move by moving 
that none of the funds provided in this 
$5 million amendment could be used for 
this transfer. My motion was not suc- 
cessful and I do not intend to repeat it 
here this afternoon. 

I think it is unfortunate that where a 
unit of the military—and this may be 
considered a unit of the military—has 
sufficient land, has a good location, that 
it be moved just to sweeten the pot, shall 
we say, and certainly I protested the 
move very, very vigorously. 

I want the record to be clear as to 
that point. I want to endorse all that 
has been said by one of the members of 
the subcommittee concerning the opera- 
tion of the Coast Guard as a whole. In 
general they are performing an excel- 
lent service to the people of this country 
and for very little money. I sincerely 
hope that in future years the authoriza- 
tion bill for the Coast Guard will more 
closely reflect the clearly demonstrated 
needs of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 4527. I want to com- 
mend the distinguished chairman of our 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Bonner], and the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
Navigation, the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Garmatz], for their excellent 
work on this bill in committee and on 
the floor. I thank the chairman and 
Mr. Garmartz for their explanation of 
the importance and necessity for the 
authorization of funds requested. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, it was 
a privilege to work with our chairman 
and members of the committee on this 
bill. I attended the committee meetings 
and listened to the witnesses and I con- 
cluded that our Coast Guard should have 
the assistance this bill provides, and that 
it is imperative that Congress take nec- 
essary action to assure our Coast Guard 
adequate facilities, both ashore and 
afloat. 

The Coast Guard has had to assume 
increased responsibilities in recent years. 
It performs vital missions and great 
services for our country; it is a valiant 
arm of our military services and deserves 
our support. 

I am pleased that the Coast Guard 
acted so rapidly on the offer to take over 
Fort Jay on Governors Island, N.Y., and 
that our committee authorized the 
Coast Guard to accomplish this as 
quickly as possible. The acquisition of 
Governors Island will represent a no- 
table advance in Coast Guard facilities 
and will not only permit the integration 
of activities in the New York area, but 
will furnish suitable space for future 
expansion. The consolidation of facili- 
ties at Fort Jay will be helpful to the 
Coast Guard and will also utilize space 
at Fort Jay which might otherwise be 
wasted. 

I am happy to give my strong support 
and vote for H.R. 4527, which will enable 
our Coast Guard to properly perform its 
expanded functions and increased re- 
sponsibilities. I urge all Members to 
vote in favor of this legislation. 
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Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
— er requests for time, the Clerk will 
r 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That funds 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal year 1966 for the use of the Coast 
Guard as follows: 

Vessels 


For procurement, extension of service life, 
and increasing capability of vessels, $71,- 
316,000. 

(A) Procurement: 

(1) three high-endurance cutters; 

(2) five medium-endurance cutters; 

(3) two inland tenders; 

(4) one river tender; and 

(5) three small patrol cutters. 

(B) Extension of service life: 

(1) improve icebreakers; 

(2) enlarge operations center on four 255- 
foot high-endurance cutters; and 

(3) rehabilitate one 183-foot reserve train- 
ing vessel. 

(C) Increasing capability: 

(1) install oceanographic equipment on 
nine high-endurance cutters; 

(2) install secure communications on 
seven high-endurance cutters; 

(3) improve two seagoing tenders by in- 
stallation of bow thrusters; and 

(4) convert one barge for operation with 
river tender. 

Aircraft 


For procurement of aircraft, $16,498,000: 
(1) thirteen medium-range helicopters; 
(2) four long-range helicopters; and 
(3) one long-range aircraft. 
Construction 


For establishment or development of in- 
stallations and facilities by acquisition, con- 
struction, conversion, extension, or installa- 
tion of permanent or temporary public works, 
including the preparation of sites and fur- 
nishing of appurtenances, utilities, and 
equipment for the following $21,436,000. 

(1) Atlantic Coast: Offshore light platform 
at New York Harbor entrance; 

(2) Air Station, New Orleans, Louisiana: 
Hangar construction; 

(3) Alaska: Hangar fire protection at air 
station, Annette Island, and landing pads for 
helicopters at various locations; 

(4) Saugerties, New York: Operational, ad- 
ministrative, and maintenance facilities for 
light attendant station; 

(5) Station, Boothbay Harbor, Maine: Op- 
erational, administrative, and maintenance 
facilities and public family quarters; 

(6) Station, Ocean City, Maryland: 
Moorings; 

(7) Rio Vista, California: Operational, ad- 
ministrative, and maintenance facilities for 
multipurpose Coast Guard station; 

(8) Electronics Engineering Station, Wild- 
wood, New Jersey: Administration-laboratory 
building and supply building; 

(9) Southern California: Communications 
facilities improvement; 

(10) Base, Galveston, Texas: Pier for 
medium-endurance cutter; 

(11) Base, South Portland, Maine: Op- 
erational and administrative facilities; 

(12) Grand Isle, Louisiana: Loran-A 
station; 

(13) Station, New Castle, New Hampshire: 
Operational, administrative, and mainte- 
nance facilities and public family quarters; 

(14) Station, Ilwaco, Washington: Opera- 
tional, administrative, and maintenance fa- 
cilities and public family quarters; 
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(15) Station, Avon, New Jersey: Barracks 
building and public family quarters; 

(16) Florence, Nebraska: Moorings for 
river tender; è 

(17) Base, New Orleans, Louisiana: Bar- 
racks and administrative and operations fa- 
cility on leased premises with long-term 


lease; 

(18) Air Station, Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina: Barracks building and sewage dis- 
posal facility; 

(19) Air Station, Barbers Point, Hawail: 
Barracks building; 

(20) Yard, Curtis Bay, Maryland: Replace 


crane; 
(21) Station, Corpus Christi, Texas: Wharf 
extension for medium-endurance cutters; 


California; Galley and mess hall building; 

(24) Academy, New London, Connecticut: 
Develop waterfront and other improvements; 

(25) Various locations: Aids to navigation 
projects including, where necessary, advance 
planning and acquisition of sites; and 

(26) Various locations: Advance planning, 
construction design, architectural services, 
and acquisition of sites in connection with 
public works projects not otherwise author- 
ized by law. 


Mr. GARMATZ (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and open to amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, delete line 4, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 626,436, 000:“ 

On page 5, line 11, delete the word “and”, 

On page 5, line 15, delete the period and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “; and”. 

On page 5, following line 15, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(27) Fort Jay, Governors Island, New 
York: Alteration, addition, expansion and ex- 
tension to facilities acquired from the De- 
partment of the Army.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Grarmo, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 4527) to authorize appropriations 
for procurement of vessels and aircraft 
and construction of shore and offshore 
establishments for the Coast Guard, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 277, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
— pehn a third time, was read the third 

e. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 
The bill was passed. 
fare: motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


AMENDMENTS TO AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938 


Mr. YOUNG, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res, 280, report No. 189) 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 5721) 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, to provide for acreage- 
poundage marketing quotas for tobacco, to 
amend the tobacco price support provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed two hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-min- 
ute rule. At the conclusion of the consider- 
ation of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill H.R. 4527. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT E. 
SWEENEY 


Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an address by Hon. ROBERT E. 
SwEENEY, Representative at Large, from 
the State of Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ex- 
tend my remarks in the body of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and include there- 
with the principal address made by the 
Honorable ROBERT E. SWEENEY, Repre- 
sentative at Large from Ohio, on St. Pat- 
rick’s evening at the banquet of the An- 
cient Order of Hibernians, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Toastmaster, your excellency the 
bishop, reverend clergy, distinguished pub- 
lic officials, officers and members of the An- 
cient Order of Hibernians, and lovers of St. 
Patrick—Irish and non-Irish alike. I am 
extremely honored by the invitation of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians to address to- 
night’s banquet. Being a product of an 
Hibernian home, the head of which once 
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served as the national president of this great 
order, I am delighted to be your guest. 

Tonight, we join ranks with the countless 
thousands throughout the world who com- 
memorate an event which occurred some 
1,504 years ago—the passing to his eternal re- 
ward of the Bishop of Armagh, the apostle 
and patron of the Irish race. 

From Market Street in San Francisco to 
Fifth Avenue in New York, Irish and non- 
Irish march proudly shoulder to shoulder in 
commemoration of, and in honor of, a saint 
of God—and it is well that, in this day when 
the religious heritage of all of us is imperiled 
by the spread of atheist philosophy, that we 
stop and reserve such a day in tribute to a 
saint of such vast energy, unbending deter- 
mination and broad vislon—a veritable 
maker of history, and a man who chose as 
his role in life to be a pioneer missionary in 
his apostolate in Ireland. 

For in the day of St. Patrick, the world 
was engulfed in gloomy defeatism and it 
was the Bishop of Armagh who opened up 
new horizons. to the church and won to the 
church a new people, whose native brilli- 
ance and radiant truth the Western World 
would realize within a few generations of 
his death, and whose mark would remain 
2 the church and the world to the present 

y, 

There have been many fantastic—but yet 
poetic—descriptions of St. Patrick down 
through the years, many patrician scholars 
have attempted to affect an understanding of 
this saint who freely styled himself as a 
“sinner most unlearned, the least of all the 
faithful, and utterly despised by many.” 

Here in the person of St. Patrick was found 
the most outstanding man of his century, a 
man born of misfortune, sold into bondage 
in his youth, and a part of a world in utter 
collapse. 

According to St. Patrick’s confessions, dur- 
ing the early days of his youth, while a slave 
boy in Ireland, he underwent his original 
spiritual experience, the discoyery of his 
God—and it was in those early years that 
he developed the theme of his life, that for 
him, God was the beginning, the middle, 
and the end of all the supernatural, 

It was St. Patrick’s firm conviction that 
God had personally constituted him the 
apostle of Ireland, and in typical patrician 
simplicity in his confessions he spoke of his 
“certain belief that what I am I have re- 
ceived from God.” 

St, Patrick, noted for his missionary zeal, 
insofar as the conversion of the Emerald 
Isle was indeed a self-styled “poor exile 
for the love of God.” 

In this lovely self-description, we find re- 
vealed the true cosmopolitan character of 
a perfect foreign missionary and throughout 
his apostolate the Irish saint is revealed 
possessed of a courteous, magnanimous spirit 
by which he overcame adversity and con- 
verted Ireland, which was then a barbar- 
ian land and which remained untouched by 
the classical rule of the Roman era in which 
he lived, 

The greatest simple tribute to this vener- 
able saint, who personally impressed his peo- 
ple to a degree perhaps unequaled by any 
other national apostle, is that unbroken 
bond that still unites him to his Irish peo- 
ple 1,504 years after his death. 

For this faith of God is still cherished by 
the Celtic race, both at home in Ireland and 
abroad, and he enjoys unparalleled reverence 
scarcely excelled by that given to any other 
saint of antiquity. Is it any wonder, then, 
in the light of the accomplishment of St. 
Patrick, that on each March 17 in every 
celebration in his honor, Irishmen every- 
where pay tribute to the spiritual heritage 
that flows to their race from St. Patrick. 

Every Irishman knows that St. Patrick 
was an international citizen who had a sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of all people, regard- 
less of national origin. And this gives easy 
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explanation to why he went beyond the 
shores of his own homeland to adopt Ireland 
as his personal cause and to become the 
“exile for love of God” that he was. 

St. Patrick could ill afford to be unmoved 
by the problems of the world of his day. He 
could ill afford to be passive in the face of 
the struggle between atheism and barbarism 
on one hand and theism and peace on the 
other. 

He was a true example of Christian action. 
We say repeatedly in March 17 celebrations 
that ours is a spiritual heritage that flows 
to the Irish race from this saint of God. If, 
then, we are indeed the legatees of St. 
Patrick, worthy of this heritage, we will be 
active in defense of theism as it is attacked 
in our day and time. We shall condemn ag- 
gression and social injustice here at home 
and in the world in which we live, as he did 
in his day. 

We will not put territorial boundaries 
upon our charity and our concern for social 
justice, but will proceed to relieve the suffer- 
ing and the want and the destruction that 
exists so apparently in the world about us. 
As Irish Americans, we will defend those 
Christian principles in our daily life as mili- 
tantly as he would in his day. For we rea- 
lize that Christian principles and traditions 
and cultures are under attack today by those 
who are irrevocably committed in support of 
Marxist-Leninist principles. 

If we are worthy of the title of followers 
of St. Patrick, we will share a sympathy for 
those who are the victims of discrimination 
in our time. For, in the areas of social in- 
justice, no people were discriminated against 
more in their day than those of the Irish 
race. And to be worthy of the heritage of 
St. Patrick, we must be willing to fight with 
unparalled courage the economic and the 
political and the military battles of our 
country. We must be unwilling to give an 
inch when it comes to regarding as elastic 
those things that flow from the natural law 
of God. We must be understanding for we 
were once despised and rejected and dis- 
criminated against ourselves. 

Remember well, the occasions of our suf- 
fering we Irish were a people that did not 
lose heart.. But only fought the harder to 
succeed, We were always, and we pray God 
that we always shall be, loyal to the faith, 
never compromising its principles in order 
to gain acceptance in a materialistic society. 

The ancient order of Hibernians, and all 
Irish-Catholic organizations of its like in the 
country on this St. Patrick's Day, proudly 
hail the accomplishments of the Irish race 
through the years—on the battlefields, in 
the struggle for freedom, in government, the 
arts, the professions, and in science. 

But, as we sound the herald, let us face 
to the need for a greater sense of unity, to a 
greater all-encompassing charity, in an 
effort to foster that true missionary zeal. 
As we close this day dedicated to St. Patrick, 
a saint of antiquity so loved through the 
centuries, let us never lose sight of the true 
meaning of his life for us—let us not only 
thank God for his example, but pray sin- 
cerely for the grace to be inspired to imitate 
his ways. 


PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say a few words concerning a reso- 
tution I have introduced, House Concur- 
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rent Resolution 177, condemning the per- 
secution of the Jewish people in the So- 
viet Union. 

We are now in the midst of the Jewish 
holiday of Purim. Throughout the 
world, the Jewish people are celebrating 
the anniversary of the fall of a tyrant 
who tried to destroy them. 

That this ancient Persian dictator died 
on the very gallows he had constructed 
for the leaders of the Jewish community 
in his land should serve as a somber 
warning to any who would follow this 
vile path. 

The fact, however, that these events 
occurred over 2,000 years ago in a distant 
Middle Eastern kingdom testifies to the 
dismaying regularity with which the vi- 
cious disease of anti-Semitism has in- 
fected humanity. 

From Hamon, Prime Minister of Per- 
sia, to Hitler, Chancellor of Germany, is 
a span of some 24 centuries. Two very 
different men in two totally different 
cultures—yet both were afflicted by this 
same mania to murder a people who had 
contributed so much to civilization. 

And now, once again, we are con- 
fronted with a similar spectacle in So- 
viet Russia. The Communist leaders 
have embarked on a ruthless campaign 
to destroy Judaism. While they have not 
actually set out physically to kill Russian 
Jewry, they are at least guilty of cultural 
genocide. They have deliberately at- 
tempted to eliminate all traces of Jewish 
culture, language, and religion from Rus- 
sian life. 

We cannot force the Russians to aban- 
don this senseless course. We cannot 
even, I fear, hope to persuade them of its 
evil. But we can protest in the hope 
that, by joining in a chorus of outrage by 
civilized peoples everywhere, we will 
make them reconsider. 

Events of recent years have shown that 
the Soviets are not entirely outside the 
influence of world opinion. If by our 
passage of this resolution, we contribute 
even just a small new measure of aware- 
ness on their part of how seriously the 
world views their barbarous conduct, 
then we shall have accomplished a most 
valuable deed. I sincerely hope the 
House will move to a speedy considera- 
tion of this resolution. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT FUNDS TO EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS PER SCI- 
ENTIST EMPLOYED 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
studies of the House Subcommittee on 
Science, Research, and Development on 
the geographical distribution of Federal 
research and development funds we find 
one criterion involving the number of 
scientists employed in educational insti- 
tutions. 

I believe a majority of my colleagues 
will agree an intimate connection can be 
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assumed to exist between scientists in 
academic life and the research conducted 
by the educational institutions. It then 
follows that the number of scientists em- 
ployed by the various educational insti- 
tutions provides some measure of the 
research and development capabilities 
and potential of the institution. 

Starting from this point a familiar 
pattern of distribution develops when we 
break down the dollars for research and 
development performance to educational 
institutions on the basis of per scientist 
employed by the institutions. 

Patterns of research and development 
fund concentration which emerged in 
other methods of comparison are closely 
paralleled in this specific measurement 
of distribution. The other methods re- 
vealed high concentrations in the West, 
a portion of the East and a portion of 
the South. In this measurement the 
West and East remain as areas of high 
concentration of such funds. 

Of the seven States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin only Illinois exceeds the na- 
tional average of approximately $25,000 
in research and development funds per 
scientist employed in educational insti- 
tutions in this area. Even then this one 
State exceeds the average distribution by 
only $4,600. The shares of other States 
range from a high of $15,000 per scientist 
in Michigan down to only $9,000 in my 
own State of Indiana. In between these 
we find Minnesota, $13,800; Iowa, $13,- 
000; Ohio, $11,000; and Wisconsin, 
$10,900. 

Leading the national list is New Mex- 
ico with $163,000 per scientist followed 
by Nevada with $109,000 and California 
with $63,000 per scientist. At the very 
bottom of the list is Maine with only 
$4,000 per scientist. 

I think also it should be noted only 
8 of the 50 States exceed the na- 
tional average on this basis of distribu- 
tion. I believe also these facts lend fur- 
ther support to my view that this matter 
of the uneven geographic distribution of 
Federal research and development funds 
is involving our national interest. 


LEGISLATION TO PERMIT REG- 
ULATED TRUCKERS TO CARRY 
MAIL 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation which will 
let regulated truckers carry mail. This 
proposal would allow the Post Office De- 
partment to ship mail between cities by 
truck on the same basis it now ships mail 
by train and by plane. 

I have been warning the railroads for 
years that their constant reductions in 
passenger service would force the Post 
Office Department to seek other means 
of delivering the mail in order to provide 
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prompt service which the American pub- 
lic has a right to expect. 

I recognize the fact that the railroads 
have had to meet a changing pattern of 
passenger operations, but I do not feel 
that adequate consideration has been 
given to the needs of the mail service. 

I continue to be fully sympathetic with 
the plight of the railroad workers who 
have seen their jobs fade away with the 
massive cutback in rail service. But it 
is apparent that the railroads have no 
intention of providing the service which 
is necessary to handle mail on a priority 
basis focused on mail-handling sched- 
ules. 

The Postmaster General now has the 
authority to establish truck star routes 
for shorter runs where train service is 
curtailed or discontinued, but I believe 
that he should also have the authority to 
hire regulated truckers to handle the 
mail on both the shorter and even the 
longer routes between major cities. It 
has become a fact with respect to mail 
service in many cases today that mail 
from distant points reaches addressees 
faster than mail from interim points, and 
this is clearly a case of the interim points 
not being able to get their mail on the 
way because of cancellation of mail- 
carrying trains. 

Regulated motor carriers long since 
have become an essential element of our 
national transportation system. They 
have flexibility that permits them to pro- 
vide regularly scheduled service to every 
post office in the country. y 

Under unanimous consent, I wish to 
include the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s legislative recommendation No. 
3 involving motor carrier transporta- 
tion of mail as contained in the 78th 
annual report of the Commission, 1964: 
ICC LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATION No. 3, IN- 

VOLVING MOTOR CARRIER TRANSPORTATION 

OF MAIL, AS CONTAINED IN THE 78TH ANNUAL 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSION (1964) 

In furtherance of the national transporta- 
tion policy, we recommend that the Con- 
gress give consideration to amending the 
Interstate Commerce Act and related stat- 
utes so as to provide for greater flexibility 
in the transportation of mail by authorizing 
more efficient use of regulated motor com- 
mon carriers and the new Interstate High- 
way System. 

The new Interstate Highway System, which 
is moving rapidly toward completion, places 
this Nation’s transportation system on the 
threshold of a new era of safe, expeditious, 
and economical transportation over a vast 
network of limited-access, multilane high- 
ways, linking major population centers of 
the country. This Commission has em- 
barked upon major investigations, noted 
elsewhere in this report, to study the impact 
of the new highway network upon the Na- 
tion's transportation economy and the man- 
ner in which it can be most effectively uti- 
lized in the public interest for the movement 
of passengers and property. 

Present statutes, however, do not permit 
regulated motor common carriers to trans- 
port mail on a basis similar to which rail- 
roads and airlines and motorbuses are han- 
dling it so as to fully utilize these new 
superhighways. Highway transportation of 
mail by truck must be awarded to the lowest 
responsible bidder. This practice does not 
necessarily produce the best possible mail 
transportation service. There is a substan- 
tial likelihood that the services of the regu- 
lated motor common carrier system are not 
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being utilized to the same extent as those 
of railroads, airlines, and buses so as to 
preserve the inherent advantages of highway 
transportation as the national transporta- 
tion policy directs. 

The proposed amendment to the act would 
be in furtherance of the objective of the 
national transportation policy of developing, 
coordinating, and preserving a national 
transportation system (by highway) ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the postal service. 


I also include a section-by-section 
analysis of legislation to provide for the 
transportation of mail by motor vehicles. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF LEGISLATION 
To PROVIDE FoR THE TRANSPORTATION OF 
MAIL BY MOTOR VEHICLES 


In the broadest terms, this legislation is 
designed to place motor carriers of property 
in a position somewhat similar to that of the 
railroads and airlines in the transportation 
of mail. The legislation is basically designed 
after the Railway Mail Pay Act in that it 
directs the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to establish rates and at the same time it 
imposes an obligation on certain carriers to 

ort the mail and it imposes penalties 
for failure to perform adequate service. 

Another important feature of the legisla- 
tion is the section which preserves existing 
law under which the Postmaster General has 

truck transportation up to this 
time. A section-by-section analysis of the 
bill follows: 

Section 1; This section is in effect a state- 
ment of congressional policy and it states 
that the Postmaster General * * shall 
use the services * * * of regulated carriers 
of property to the maximum extent they are 
available and adequately meet the needs of 
the postal service for safe, economical, ef- 
ficient and expeditious movement of mail.” 

Section 2: This section contains definitions 
of terms which are used in the bill. The 
term “regulated carrier” which is used 
throughout the bill is defined to mean a 
common carrier certificated by the ICC or a 
State, a contract carrier certificated by a 
State or the ICC, or a local exempt carrier. 

Section 3: This section simply declares 
that mail is to be considered interstate 
commerce whether it be moving within the 
confines of a State or between States. 

Section 4: This section, together with sev- 
eral succeeding sections, details the proce- 
dures to be followed in establishing rates for 
the transportation of mail by regulated 
carriers. Specifically, section 4 directs the 
Postmaster General to file with the ICC a 
statement of services which he will desire 
regulated carriers to perform. It is contem- 
plated that under this procedure the Post- 
master General would, for example, set forth 
the specific needs for truck transportation 
between point A and point B in terms of 
volume of mail, time of pickup and delivery, 
and other specific details relating to this 
movement. 

Section 5: Following the filing of the state- 
ment called for above, section 5 requires the 
ICC to give notice to the public of the filing 
by the Postmaster Genera] and it allows the 
regulated carriers an opportunity to respond. 
In their response the bill directs the regu- 
lated carriers to include their proposals for 
rates for mail transportation. Subsection (b) 
of section 5 then directs the ICC to com- 
mence an investigation and “fix the fair and 
reasonable rates of compensation for mail 
transportation.” Pending the establishment 
of rates by the ICC, the bill provides that 
rates initially proposed by the carriers shall 
be in effect. 

Section 6: This section provides a proce- 
dure for reopening an ICC proceeding which 
has established mail transportation rates. 
Either the carriers or the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may petition the ICC to reopen a pro- 
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ceeding “at any time after 6 months from the 
entry of an order.” 

Section 7: Under this section the Postmas- 
ter General is directed to pay regulated 
carriers the rates of compensation determined 
by the ICC, 

Section 8: This key section requires that 
every regulated carrier perform service for 
the Postmaster General when it is requested 
by him. The carriers are limited in their 
service to those areas covered in their ICC or 
State certificates, permits, or exemptions, In 
other words, if a motor carrier has authority 
to serve from point A to point B, he may only 
transport mail from point A to point B. Sub- 
section (b) of section 8 establishes a proce- 
dure to excuse those regulated carriers who 
do not choose to engage in mail transporta- 
tion from the obligations imposed in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section. It is contemplated, 
for example, that many regulated carriers 
engaged in the movement of freight in tank 
vehicles will not desire to engage in mail 
transportation and this section provides that 
they shall be excused by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral upon their application. 

Section 9: The penalties for failure or re- 
fusal to perform service as required by the 
Postmaster General are set forth in section 9. 
A procedure is established in this section for 
appeal to the ICC in the event of a disagree- 
ment between the carrier and the Postmaster 
General as to the carrier's liability. 

Section 10: Under this section it is made 
clear that no specific authority to transport 
mail is to be required from the ICC or a 
State commission and that no rate for mail 
transportation shall be established by any- 
one other than the ICC. 

Section 11: This section preserves in its 
entirety existing law relating to star route 
contracts, It is under this existing law that 
the Postmaster General has been able to pro- 
vide highway transportation and under this 
specific section he will still be able to operate 
as he does today. Thus, under the concept 
of this bill the Postmaster General will have 
his choice of regulated carriers moving the 
mail at ICC established rates or star route 
carriers moving the mail at bid“ rates. 

Section 12: This is the effective date sec- 
tion and provides that the bill shall be effec- 
tive 3 months after enactment. 

Section 13: This section repeals any law 
inconsistent with the provisions of the pro- 
posed act. 


THE 46TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ESTABLISHMENT IN THIS COUN- 
TRY OF THE ORDER OF DEMOLAY 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the youth 
of our great country are of special in- 
terest to each of us, for truly it is they 
who tomorrow will be occupying our very 
seats here in Congress and serving as the 
leaders of America not only in Govern- 
ment, but in all other professions and 
walks of life as well. 

There are many youth organizations 
that provide our young people with 
healthy activities, but there is one in 
particular that is known for its charac- 
ter-building among the young men of 
the Nation, and that is the Order of De- 
Molay. It is fitting that a special trib- 
ute of recognition be paid to this organi- 
zation at this time, for this week the 
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Order of DeMolay is celebrating its 46th 
birthday. 

It was 46 years ago, on March 18, 
1919, that 28-year-old Frank S. Land, a 
man who had no son, gathered nine teen- 
age boys around him in his office in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and discussed the founding 
of a new organization for young men— 
an organization that would allow them 
to enjoy the fun and fellowship of a 
fraternal group advised and counseled 
by adults who were Masons. 

The organization was named for 
Jacques DeMolay, the last grand master 
of the Knights Templars, who was 
burned at the stake by King Phillip of 
France on March 18, 1314, as a martyr 
to loyalty and toleration. 

Today, members of DeMolay strive to 
carry on the fine ideals for which De- 
Molay gave his life—loyalty and service 
to God and fellow men. 

Frank Land served as the secretary 
general for DeMolay until his death on 
November 8, 1959. By 1920, the Kansas 
City chapter had grown to 3,000 mem- 
bers, and chapters were soon instituted 
from coast to coast and in several foreign 
countries. Today there are over 2,500 
active DeMolay chapters and nearly 3 
million boys have taken their obligations 
at the DeMolay alter. 

DeMolay membership is open to any 
boy of good character who is between 
the ages of 14 and 21. Although De- 
Molay chapters are sponsored only by 
Masonic bodies or individual Masons, it 
is not necessary that a boy be a son or 
a relative of a Mason to belong to 
DeMolay. 

The youth movement is governed by 
an international supreme council com- 
posed of over 200 outstanding Masons 
located around the world. They meet 
in annual session to review and approve 
the actions of the staff. 

DeMolay’s slogan is “building better 
citizens.” Its ritual is what sets the 
organization apart from other youth 


The ritual was written in 1919 by 
Frank Marshall, a prominent Mason and 
newspaperman in Kansas City. It has 
been termed ageless, and is divided into 
the initiatory and DeMolay degrees. 

The initiatory degree is one of solem- 
nity and consecration, during which the 
initiate dedicates himself to uphold the 
virtues of filial love, reverence, courtesy, 
comradeship, fidelity, cleanliness, and 
patriotism. 

The DeMolay degree is a dramatic and 
historic portrayal of the trials, tortures, 
and martyrdom of Jacques DeMolay, and 
teaches a lesson in fidelity and comrade- 
ship. 

As the officers of a chapter, boys are 
taught responsibility and given the 
opportunity to express themselves before 
a group of fellow youths. Although 
DeMolay ritual and meetings are greatly 
reverent, the organization does not advo- 
cate any particular creed, but teaches 
only a profound faith in the one living 
true God. 

DeMolay has a three-way program 
designed to benefit the individual 
DeMolay, the chapter, and the com- 
munity. 
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Various awards are given to individ- 
uals for achievement, and merit bars are 
awarded for distinction in civic service, 
athletics, music, dramatics, religion, and 
other fields. Special keys are given for 
ob so Many new members. The 
degree of Chevalier is the highest honor 
an active DeMolay can receive. It is 
earned by outstanding service to a chap- 
ter and to fellow DeMolays. 

The top honor in DeMolay is the 
Legion of Honor. This is conferred on 
senior DeMolays, over 25, for outstand- 
ing service to their community and their 
fellow men. 

International and jurisdictional mem- 
bership, ritual, efficiency, and athletic 
competitions are held for the chapters. 
Each chapter is encouraged to have a 
balanced program of social activities. 
Each social event, like all other DeMolay 
activities, is supervised by an adult 
adviser of the chapter. 

Chapters and individual DeMolays are 
also required to observe certain obliga- 
tory days annually. These include de- 
votional day, patriots day, DeMolay day 
of comfort, educational day, parents day, 
and Frank S. Land memorial day. 

The participation of DeMolay chap- 
ters in community projects has been ex- 
tensive and is sometimes carried out on 
an international basis. Teenage traffic 
safety programs have been especially 
successful. These involve campaigns 
aimed at making safe drivers of all teen- 
agers. Such efforts have received high 
praise from the National Safety Council 
and local law enforcement agencies. 

Other projects that have been carried 
on include charitable fund drives, blood 
donations, civil defense, antinarcotics 
and anti-Communist campaigns, and 
distribution of safe-driving pledges. 

Each chapter is supervised in all of its 
functions by an adult advisory council. 
One man is designated as the official 
“chapter dad” to handle the supervision 
of chapter meetings and to counsel the 
members. 

Another helping hand for most chap- 
ters is the mothers’ clubs. These now 
number over 1,900. The mothers’ clubs 
primarily help the boys to raise money 
for their activities, and they usually 
handle the purchase and repair of robe 
and regalia. 

DeMolay does not attempt to take the 
place of the home or church, but rather 
supplement them. The organizations’ 
purpose is to offer the teenage boy of 
today: First, a wholesome occupation for 
his spare time; second, worthwhile asso- 
ciates; third, the best of environment; 
and, fourth, an interesting and complete 
program of all-around youth develop- 
ment. 

Truly it is doing an outstanding serv- 
ice for our country by taking the youth 
of today and molding them into more re- 
sponsible citizens for tomorrow. 


WATER POLLUTION 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr, Speaker, recently 
I submitted a letter to the chairman of 
the Rivers and Harbors Subcommittee. 
It expresses my deep concern over the 
state of national efforts to control water 
pollution. I would like to enter this let- 
ter into the Recorp for the information 
of my colleagues. 


Hon. JOHN BLAT IK, 

Chairman, Rivers and Harbors Subcommit- 
tee, Committee on Public Works, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jonn: On February 18, I introduced 
H.R. 5158 to amend the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act. Essentially, this bill 
would rectify certain existing inequities in 
the distribution of funds for the construc- 
tion of antipollution facilities, Granted, 
the bill endorsed by the Administration, 84, 
increases the amount of Federal funds avail- 
able, for instance, to build sewage-treatment 
plans in small rural and medium-sized com- 
munities. However, the increase in funds 
doesn't begin adequately to provide for the 
water-sanitation facilities of larger commu- 
nities and the Nation’s major cities. 

Dr. Luther Terry, the Surgeon General, 
recently said that the country was “at least 
10 years behind in terms of controlling the 
pollution of our environment.” The prob- 
lem is so acute that Dr. Terry feels that the 
Nation’s “water-purification techniques—are 
20 to 30 years old.” 

Today, the great danger from polluted 
waters lies not in the rural sections of the 
country, but in our great urban complexes, 
where rivers and waterways are constantly 
menaced by the blight of industrial wastes 
and sewage. These wastes contain chem- 
icals which often overload our rivers which 
are already contaminated by human waste. 
The problem is complicated and heightened 
by these industrial effluents which often, as 
manmade synthetics, cannot be assimilated 
in the waters. In view of this, it is ironic 
that the Public Health Service reports that 
most Americans still believe that the water 
they drink is distilled rainwater. I would 
like to quote from an article in the New 
York Times of March 1, 1965: 

“In fact, however, 80 percent of the Na- 
tion’s water supply is pumped out of lakes 
and rivers that are simultaneously function- 
ing as the Nation’s sewer system. Sewage is 
either discharged directly into these water- 
courses, or percolates down through the 
ground, either flowing directly into them, or 
getting there eventually through public us- 
age of the wells that are the source of the 
remaining 20 percent of the water supply. 

“Unless a person happens to live on the 
headwaters of a river, the chances are that 
the water he uses has been used a number of 
times before, by other people, by industry, or 
by agriculture. 

It is statistically provable,’ one scientist 
remarked, ‘that the main course of many 
rivers is through people's alimentary canal. 
In place after place, the bulk of a river's flow 
measurably consists of the sewage discharge 
just upstream. 

“Once the Nation’s aggregate sewage dis- 
charge was so small that it was easily diluted 
into nothingness. But while the Nation's 
natural water runoff has remained constant, 
the discharge of wastes, municipal and in- 
dustrial has increased to 16 billion gallons a 
day. It has become far more difficult to 
dilute or decompose because of industrial 
chemicals, detergents, and new com 
such as pesticides that defy decomposition. 

“The soap-and-detergent industry is try- 
ing to complete this year a shift from deter- 
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gents that defy ordinary bacterial breakdown 
to those made from a chemical family more 
easily broken down. This will not be much 
of a help, however, in the innumerable sit- 
uations where watercourses are so over- 
loaded with manmade waste that natural 
decomposition has come to a stop. 

“This problem occurs all the way from the 
Androscoggin in Maine, the Hudson in New 
York, and the Savannah in Georgia, to the 
Ohio, the Mississippi, and some rivers of the 
Far West. 

“Thousands of communities still discharge 
sewage untreated. The most prevalent sys- 
tem is primary treatment, a mere settling 
out of solid matter. More progressive cities 
have secondary treatment—chemical neu- 
tralization of noxious components.” 

In referring to this acute water pollution 
problem, the senior Senator from New York, 
Mr. Javits, recently stated: 

“As the dangers of population exist far 
more pressingly in centers of population than 
they do in the less populated areas, it seems 
most ill advised—and experience has dem- 
onstrated it—to require mandatorily in the 
law, first, a distribution of the funds which 
does not bear a relation to the concentration 
of the problem and the need for Federal as- 
sistance, and secondarily dollar limitations 
on individual projects which limitations in- 
hibit some of the largest and most meaning- 
ful projects that could be undertaken in the 
United States.” 

The situation in my State, New York, is a 
prime example of this statement. Under the 
terms of the Federal Water Pollution Act, 
the national allocation for fiscal year 1966 
is only $100 million. Yet, New York alone 
has developed a broad plan to improve its 
water resources over the next 6 years that 
will represent an estimated cost of $1.7 bil- 
lion. It has been pointed out that this 
wide-ranging program will not only affect 
the population of the Empire State, but the 
interests of neighboring States as well. In 
all, the vital interests of almost 45 million 
Americans in this section of the country 
would be affected by New York’s program. 
In order to implement this farflung pro- 
gram, the State would need $85 million an- 
nually from the Federal Government; this 
alone would be more than half a billion 
dollars. 

To present the case even more dramati- 
cally, one water-pollution project in New 
York City alone has cost as much as $87.6 
million. Clearly the 30-percent limit on 
Federal contributions to small and large 
municipalities is inadequate as long as the 
current dollar ceiling on allocations is not 
changed. 

The administration-backed bill reflects 
the need for additional funds, yet what it 
offers is merely a token recognition of this 
need. The Senator from Maine, Mr. MUSKIE, 
has pointed out that the ceilings on Federal 
funds have gradually increased from $50,000 
in the original bill to $600,000 in the 1961 
amendments, to $1 million in the current 
bill. 
Yet this is far from sufficient, and may 
only approximate as little as 10 percent of 
a project's cost. This is hardly an incentive 
to local initiative. Under the provisions of 
the bill that I have introduced, however, 
the $600,000 limitation for 
a single project is eliminated, as is the $2.4 
million limitation for multicommunity 
water-pollution projects. Most importantly, 
it would permit the Federal Government to 
contribute a straight 30 percent of the cost 
of constructing those facilities. 

This bill is identical to the one introduced 
by both of New York’s Senators. It would 
also— 

Eliminate the existing requirement that 
half of all construction grant funds be used 
for municipalities of 125,000 or less. 
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Establish a more meaningful standard for 
the allocation of funds for construction of 
sewage treatment facilities in urban areas of 
need. The amendment would set up a 
standard based on the ratio of the urban 
population in one State to the urban popula- 
tion in all States, replacing the existing 
criterion based on per capita income. Such 
a standard would bring about a more equi- 
table distribution of funds to highly popu- 
lated areas where major water pollution 
problems exist. 

Authorize the Federal Government to sub- 
sequently reimburse States and municipali- 
ties that have spent their own funds for 
treatment facilities when a Federal construc- 
tion grant, which has been approved, cannot 
be immediately allocated because of inade- 
quate Federal funds. 

It would also strongly endorse your pro- 

posal which would provide that if the States 
match the across-the-board 30-percent con- 
tribution of the Federal Government, there 
should be no dollar limit on the amount of 
the Federal contribution. This would in- 
deed measurably improve the ability of 
municipalities to finance water control proj- 
ects. 
I cannot overemphasize to this subcom- 
mittee that the currently contemplated au- 
thorizations for water-pollution control 
facilities nowhere comes near providing the 
kind of realistic allocation of funds that is 
desperately needed. Some progress has of 
course been made by States, communities, 
and private industry. Yet one recent survey 
indicated that a backlog of some $2 billion 
in construction of water-wastage facilities 
exists in the Nation. 

I urge the subcommittee to give H.R. 5158 
careful consideration in its deliberations. 
Above all, it should recognize the funda- 
mental inadequacy of existing appropriations 
for the Nation’s water-pollution program. 
Indeed, as urban populations increase and 
industrial growth accelerates the health, 
viability and development of our communi- 
ties demands that efforts to control water 
Pollution should be given the highest na- 
tional priority. 


BUGLES IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it is time we sounded taps for 
the ugly rumor that our military assist- 
ance program had provided 19,000 
bugles to the government of South Viet- 
nam. The fact of the matter is that we 
only purchased 3,900 bugles and the 
bugles did not cost $10 apiece—they only 
cost $9.45. And the justification for this 
expenditure in the language of the mili- 
tary, is: 

Bugles are an excellent leadership device. 
They convey command signals clearly and 
effectively. They far surpass the human 
voice and under the types of combat condi- 
tions preyalent in Vietnam, especially in 
areas of dense jungle growth, bugles are far 
more effective than whistles. Bugles have an 


additional psychological effect in that they 
are superior to whistles or other sound de- 
vices as a builder of esprit de corps and mo- 
rale in the South Vietnamese troops. For 
this reason each company and separate pla- 
toon has a bugle, which together with the 
Vietnamese flag, represents authority and 
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encouragement no matter how distant the 
outpost. 


It might be well, however, for our mili- 
tary advisers to get together with the 
Vietnamese on the use of bugles. It 
seems that our Asian friends use their 
bugles to sound a charge while in our 
own military establishment bugles are 
only issued to companies performing 
graveside duty or the units with bands. 


THE HONORABLE CHAMP CLARK 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Kansas City Star recently had oc- 
casion to commemorate a great Missou- 
rian, formerly a Representative of the 
Ninth District of Missouri and Speaker 
of this House from 1910 to 1918. I call 
this worthy tribute to the attention of 
the House. 

CHAMP CLARK, POLITICAL LEGEND: MISSOURIAN 
REACHED FOR THE WHITE HOUSE 


(By Frank W. Rucker) 


When tourists pass through Bowling 
Green, Mo., they often stop for a few mo- 
ments before the impressive monument 
which stands in front of the Pike County 
courthouse on the public square. 

It is a statue of the Honorable Champ 
Clark, who served many years in Congress 
and for 8 years as Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and who came very close 
to being the Democratic nominee for Pres- 
ident in 1912. 

Anyone desiring to know more about this 
distinguished Missourian need only talk to 
some of the older citizens, who would point 
out that yesterday was the 115th anniver- 
sary of his birth. 


HIS FAMILY HOME 


Numerous spots in Pike County bear testi- 
mony to the esteem in which Champ Clark 
was held by Missouri neighbors and friends. 
At 204 East College Street in Bowling Green, 
stands the two-story white frame house, 
which was the home of the Clark family for 
many years. 

The home was known as “Honey Shuck” 
during Clark’s day. It now serves as an 
apartment house. Not far distant from it 
is the Christian church, where the family 
worshiped, and in the downtown district is 
the Masonic hall, where Clark mingled with 
members of all branches of the order. Above 
his grave in the city cemetery is a 10-foot 
granite monument with this inscription: 

“Beneath This Stone Lies All That Is 
Mortal of Champ Clark, a Representative of 
the People; March 7, 1850—-March 2, 1921; a 
Good Name Is Rather To Be Chosen Than 
Great Riches; His Devoted Wife and Children 
Consecrate This to His Memory.” 

In the same plot are the graves of his wife, 
children, and father, each one designated by 
a small white granite marker. 

At Louisiana, Mo., where Clark practiced 
law and also published the Riverside Express, 
are other tokens of respect. A motor hotel 
bears his name, and the large steel bridge 
which spans the Mississippi River leading to 
the Illinois side is called the Champ Clark 
Bridge. 

CHANGED HIS NAME 

Throughout his life, Clark was a colorful 
figure. At his birth in Kentucky in 1850 he 
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was christened James Beauchamp Clark but 
early in his youth he decided this was too 
pretentious a name and had it changed to 
Champ Clark. By this name he was known 
the rest of his life. 

While a student at Transylvania College 
in Lexington, Ky., he exchanged pistol shots 
with an enemy student on the campus and 
was expelled from the school. He later at- 
tended Bethany College in West Virginia 
and after his graduation became president 
of Marshall College at Huntington, W. Va. 
He next decided to study law and entered 
the Cincinnati University Law School, from 
which he was graduated with honors. 

In 1875 in Louisiana, Mo., Clark went into 
law partnership with David Ball, a figure in 
Missouri politics. Prominence in local, State, 
and national politics soon came to Clark. 


FIRST VICTORY AT POLLS 


The Democratic Party held his respect and 
loyalty, and after moving to Bowling Green 
in 1880, he was chosen to represent Pike 
County in the 35th General Assembly of 
Missouri. He took particular pleasure in 
saying that he was nominated and elected 
to the legislature by a grand jury, with 
whom he cooperated while county prose- 
cuting attorney. He told friends that he 
was urged to become a candidate by the 
foreman of the grand jury and the other 
jury members approved, paid his announce- 
ment fee and conducted his campaign. 

Clark sought the nomination for Congress 
in 1890, but was defeated. Two years later, 
after a strenuous campaign, he was success- 
ful. Following the Democratic upheaval of 
1910, he was made Speaker of the House, 
succeeding Joseph Cannon of Illinois. He 
and Cannon each served as Speaker 8 years. 
No other Speakers of the House, before or 
since, served so long. 

Clark next aimed at the Presidency of the 
United States. He sought the Democratic 
nomination in 1912, when lines were begin- 
ning to be tightly drawn between the con- 
servative and liberal elements of the party. 
He was.an old-line Democrat and the orga- 
nization’s candidate. He wanted no change 
in the party’s policies. As Ray Stannard 
Baker said concerning him: 

“He represented a condition of the minds 
into which a number of the people of the 
country had fallen.” 

They were not ready for a genuine program 
of reform, such as that envisioned by Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan and Woodrow Wilson 
of the Democratic Party or by Theodore 
Roosevelt with the Republicans, 


NOMINATED BY REED 


Champ Clark entered the Democratic con- 
vention at Baltimore with the pledged votes 
of a majority of the delegates and the sup- 
port of Tammany Hall, the Hearst newspa- 
pers and the old line leaders of the party. 
He was placed in nomination by Senator 
James A. Reed of Kansas City, a man of 
force and eloquence. The demonstration 
lasted an hour and five minutes and there 
was a great parade of delegates. 

Clark's chief opponent was Woodrow Wil- 
son, a reformer of the sound, steady type. 
He was from New Jersey, where he had served 
as Governor and as president of Princeton 
university. He was noted for his careful 
and sane thinking regarding foreign and 
domestic affairs and government procedure. 
These two opponents waged one of the great 
battles of party history. . 

On the first ballot, Clark led the field, 
receiving 440% votes to Wilson’s 324. On 
the fourth ballot Boss Murphy of New York, 
who until then had remained quiet con- 
cerning Tammany’s support, announced the 
entire vote of his delegation for Clark. This 
gave the man from Missouri 556 votes, 11 
more than a majority but not enough to give 
him three-fourths of the total vote, which 
the convention required. Clark maintained 
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a strong lead up to and through the 10th 
ballot. 
RELEASED HIS DELEGATES 


At this point things looked extremely 
dark to Wilson and, according to the Balti- 
more Sun, he sent word to William F. Combs, 
leader of the Wilson forces, to notify the del- 
egates not to vote for him any longer if they 
felt they should vote for someone else. 

Word of this got around to William Jen- 
nings Bryan, who by then had entered the 
fight for Wilson with all the ardor and skill 
he possessed. From that time forward he 
never left the hall during the sessions of the 
convention. He described his efforts in his 
memoirs thusly: “One of the assistants to 
the sergeant-at-arms supplied me with 
water, keeping a large bottle under the plat- 
form, while my brother supplied me with 
sandwiches. My one thought was to save 
the Democratic Party.” The order by Wilson 
to release the delegates was never delivered, 
and the battle raged on. 

The voting continued from day to day, 
neither of the two candidates receiving the 
required number of votes. On the sixth day 
of the convention when the 30th ballot 
was taken, Wilson for the first time 
Clark, receiving 460 votes to Clark’s 455. 

What he needed was the swingover of 
some powerful delegation. This came on the 
33d ballot when Illinois, followed by Virginia 
and West Virginia, switched from Clark to 
Wilson, Other States later changed their 
votes, and on the 46th roll call Champ Clark, 
who began with more votes than any other 
candidate, was deprived of the honor he so 
much desired. 


CHANCE FOR RECOGNITION 


No more political steam has ever been 
generated at a Democratic Convention. Many 
that year felt that if Clark had been nomi- 
nated, he would have won his way to the 
Presidency and would have been the first 
Missourian to sit in the White House. 

Floyd Shoemaker, who at that time was 
executive secretary of the Missouri State His- 
torical Society, says in his book, “Missouri’s 
Hall of Fame”: 

“If this man had been chosen, he prob- 
ably would have been elected President in- 
stead of Wilson. He came nearer to the 
White House than any man from the West 
before that time.” 


BIENVENIDOS, AMIGOS 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, last week 
my distinguished colleague from Penn- 
Sylvania, Dr. Morean, chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. FUL- 
TON], and I met with a group of citizens 
dedicated to encouraging inter-American 
understanding and harmony through 
visits between the two countries by 
elected officials, civic leaders, and other 
interested parties. 

Because this program is being con- 
ducted without any financial help what- 
soever from the Federal Government, I 
feel that it should command national 
attention and cooperation. The Com- 
mittee for the Understanding and De- 
velopment of the Hemisphere has already 
promoted numerous exchange visits be- 
tween cities in this country and in Peru. 
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The program is in the process of accel- 
eration and tours are being extended 
throughout the countries of South 
America. 

In addition, through Operation Amigo, 
high school students are arranging ex- 
change vacations with their counter- 
parts in the southern part of the Hemi- 
sphere. The program gives our young 
people—our leaders of tomorrow—an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
their Latin American neighbors, to ab- 
sorb their manners and customs, and to 
set up avenues of correspondence for 
continuance of this relationship. At the 
same time new cultural and political vis- 
tas are opened to the youth from South 
American countries who come to spend 
some time with us. 

The future course of the world may 
well depend upon the fortunes of the 
Western Hemisphere. It is time that we 
all get better acquainted. 


RESTRICTIONS ON RESIDUAL OIL 
IMPORTS SHOULD BE TIGHTENED 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, while the 
Secretary of the Interior ponders testi- 
mony received at last week’s oil import 
control hearings, it is appropriate to 
remind Members of Congress that re- 
strictions on foreign oil shipments were 
adopted in the interest of national se- 
curity. If there is at this time any devel- 
opment on the international front to 
justify relaxing of security measures, 
Congress should be so informed; if not, 
it would seem imperative that restric- 
tions on residual oil imports be tightened 
at once. 

With Russia maintaining her outpost 
in Cuba and with the uncertainties of 
South Vietnam becoming more critical 
by the day, it is senseless to place reli- 
ance on foreign sources for a commodity 
that is essential to a military effort. 
Yet alien oil continues to inundate east 
coast markets, including military instal- 
lations and manufacturers of defense 
equipment as well as electric power sta- 
tions serving those facilities. 

Because U.S. coal production has in- 
creased in recent years, there has been 
a tendency to assume that coal could fill 
the gap resulting from any cutoff in 
foreign oil shipments in an emergency 
period. A study of the Nation’s mining 
capacity would quickly dispel that illu- 
sion. Because of discouraging and dis- 
tressing prospects for employment pre- 
vailing in mining communities for the 
past decade and a half, an adequate 
number of skilled coal industry person- 
nel is even now not available to meet 
the normal increases in demand antici- 
pated for the years immediately 
ahead. 

The State of Pennsylvania has under- 
taken a training program to reduce the 
developing manpower deficit. Mean- 
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while there are not nearly enough rail- 
road cars ready and available for moving 
the coal that would be needed if ocean 
shipments of oil were suddenly termi- 
nated. Furthermore—and this prospect 
is often overlooked—an unknown num- 
ber of plants involved in the defense 
effort are not equipped to convert to 
coal and would be idled indefinitely until 
and if equipment were available and 
could be substituted. 

These considerations should be enough 
to conyince the Secretary of Interior of 
the urgent need for more stringent con- 
trols on residual oil imports. If other 
reasons are necessary, then he should 
recognize that to conform with admin- 
istration desires to eliminate unemploy- 
ment and diminish the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit requires reversing Interi- 
or’s traditional practice of giving pref- 
erence to international oil shippers and 
foreign governments over domestic in- 
dustry and labor. 

In 1964 the 3 billionth barrel of for- 
eign residual oil since the end of World 
War II was dumped on American shores. 
In energy value, this volume is equiva- 
lent to more than 700 million tons of 
bituminous coal. Now that the inter- 
national oil interests and foreign gov- 
ernments have been fattened up through 
the almost unrestricted entry of residual 
oil into this country, it is time to give 
American coal communities an opportu- 
nity to enjoy the wide economic stimu- 
lation that will come through increased 
coal sales if unfair competition from 
abroad is curtailed. Such action would 
open opportunities for young men who 
look to careers in mines and prepare 
them for work that will be essential in 
peace or in war. 

Mr: Speaker, both the national secu- 
rity and our domestic economy require 
a continuance of the controls and a 
reduction on allocations of residual oil 
imports. 


PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, on this 
morning’s ticker tape, just a few mo- 
ments ago, I found this report under the 
UPI dateline of Cleveland, Ohio, and I 
quote: 

Fighting between white and Negro stu- 
dents today closed Collinwood High School. 

All available police rushed to the area to 
break up the fighting. 

A police helicopter reported as many as 700 
to 800 students were parading around the 
school, 

Police confiscated clubs, sticks, and other 
homemade weapons as they broke up nu- 
merous fights between the students. 


Then, Mr. Speaker, just a little bit fur- 
ther down the ticker I found this little 
item under the heading of “Racial” dated 
today: 

More northern ministers were bound for 
Alabama and civil rights action today. 


* . . . . 
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Seven Cleveland clergymen planned to take 
a plane to Montgomery, Ala., today “to assist 
in control of demonstrations * * * and as- 
sure their orderliness.” The Cleveland chap- 
ter of the Congress of Racial Equality issued 
a call for more civil rights activists to go to 
Montgomery. 

* . » . * 

Mr. Speaker, I would refer these mis- 
guided Cleveland preachers to the words 
of Jesus Christ in the Sermon on the 
Mount” as you will find them quoted in 
the seventh chapter of Matthew, verse 5: 

Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out 
of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother's eye. 


GREAT BRITAIN MOVES FROM 
SOCIALIZED MEDICINE TO KERR- 
MILLS APPROACH 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CURTIS. Mr.Speaker, after more 
than 50 years of experience with social 
security. the majority Labor Party in 
Great Britain is about to change the con- 
cept of that system. Because of the 
burgeoning cost of the insurance system 
for all of the aged and the rising cost of 
living, the labor government has made 
a decision that it must seek acceptance 
of a new doctrine that social security 
payments must be directed in adequate 
amounts to assure decent living stand- 
ards to people who most need it and to be 
denied to those who can manage well 
enough without it—this is the only way 
there will be enough dollars to go around. 

Is it not strange that the administra- 
tion and most of its majority members 
on the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee refuse to consider this principle in 
dealing with the subject of Government- 
financed medical care for our aged pop- 
ulation? Before reading this article 
from the London Times of the recent 
date February 17, 1965, I urge my col- 
leagues to again consider this question: 
Is it not better to provide for a program 
of complete and adequate medical serv- 
ices for every single solitary aged per- 
son who cannot afford to pay for it him- 
self, rather than provide a program that 
will only cover 30 percent of the normal 
health care costs of every aged person in 
the United States, rich and poor alike? 
The eldercare bill which I have intro- 
duced as the best solution of those pres- 
ently before Congress would provide total 
and complete care for all those who 
choose to have Government help through 
the vehicle of voluntary health insur- 
ance, provided those people cannot pro- 
tect themselves from the expenses of ill- 
ness from their own resources. 

[From the London Times, Feb. 17, 1965] 
Lagor Atm To Recast SOCIAL Securiry— 

Means Test WouLD Direct AID to Most 

NEEDY—SEVERANCE Pay BILL First IN RE- 

PLACING BEVERIDGE? 

Although a formidable complex of detail 
questions remains to be answered, intensive 
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Government studies now being led by Mr. 
Houghton, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, are clearly indicating the broad shape 
that must be given to social security in the 
next decade. What the reappraisal has 
shown can be summed up in a sentence. 
Beveridge is dead, and something must be 
immediately designed to put in its place. 

It is an emotional subject, particularly 
on the Labor side, and sooner or later the 
Government will have to begin a process of 
education about the realities of social secu- 
rity if they are to carry the country, espe- 
cially organized workers, in the radical 
changes that are foreseen. 

A search is now on, for instance, for an 
acceptable means test. The increase in re- 
tirement pensions and other benefits, al- 
ready provided to take effect in March this 
year, have bought time during which Labor 
Ministers can move away from the Beveridge 
insurance principle and win acceptance for 
the new doctrine that social security must be 
directed to those people who most need it 
and be denied to those who can manage well 
enough without it. 


PREJUDICE STRONG 


It is the logic of the Government's posi- 
tion that any more increases across the board, 
from which all benefit equally irrespective of 
need, should be avoided. 

Social security studies have shown that 
by the mid-1970’s there will be nine million 
retirement pensioners, compared with about 
six million today, and if there is then no 
means test operating the burden of fulfilling 
the Labor manifesto pledge to provide an 
income guarantee for those already retired 
and widowed will be intolerable. 

With an acceptable means test, a guaran- 
teed income for everybody would be pos- 
sible, and account could be taken both of 
rising standards of living and of inflation. 
But the prejudice against a means test of 
any kind continues to be strong. 

There is no present answer to the ques- 
tion what form the means test could take, 
but there has been examination of a pro- 
posal that a statement not unlike an income 
tax return could be completed, with addi- 
tional safeguards against fraud. 

The phrase “means test” is not alone in 
rousing prejudice. There is a deep-set con- 
viction that in Britain social security is es- 
tablished on an insurance basis, although 
even on the surface the insurance element 
can be seen to be illusory. It can almost 
be taken for granted that any future pen- 
sions and benefits increases across the board 
will cost the Exchequer about £200m. 

In the next decade, on the basis of Gov- 
ernment studies, there will have to be a 
clear movement away from the pretense of 
an insurance basis, so that contributions 
do not necessarily carry the right of benefit 
without regard to means. 

The bill completely to recast social secu- 
rity is far from being ready for drafting, and 
even if it could be brought in next year it is 
likely that there would be opportunity to 
complete the recasting only just in time to 
cope with the particularly acute problems 
that will come 10 years from now. 

For economic reasons, the Government sees 
an argument for bringing in a bill to estab- 
lish a national severance pay scheme much 
earlier than the main legislation. It is rec- 
ognized not only that the British economy 
needs radical change but that the redun- 
dancies involved could have a demoralizing 
effect on all workers. The safety net of 
severance pay really needs, therefore, to be 
spread beneath the workers without delay 
if there is not to be resistance to rapid in- 
dustrial and technological change. 

In fact, ministerial studies have shown 
that the unemployment funds are already 
adequate to provide for the setting up of 
a severance pay scheme now. But there 
have been objections. Representatives of 
lower paid workers argue that a flat-rate 
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contribution should presuppose flat-rate sev- 
erance benefits: Thought is now turning to 
a proposal that the severance pay scheme 
should be based on a contribution of a quar- 
ter percent of earnings. 


WELFARE SERVICE? 


The figure of a quarter percent is as low 
as it could be brought, but it is calculated 
that it would still produce far more than the 
cost of a redundancy scheme in a time of 
reasonably full employment. 

Ideas are already circulating, too, about 
the future of the National Assistance Board. 
It is possible that the Board will be con- 
verted into a national welfare service, which 
would have the positive task of supplying the 
needs of a ly large number of peo- 
ple who are still found to be slipping through 
all the state and independent nets. 

Women—the old, sick and deserted—are 
shown to stand in special need of better so- 
cial security. Of the total of 6 million pen- 
sioners at present 4 million are women; and 
to them must be added many young widows 
with children, unmarried mothers, and de- 
serted wives. 

A case therefore becomes strong, as Min- 
isters see it, that women should be entitled 
to a guaranted income in their own right, 
whether they go out to work and contribute 
or not. 


THE FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY: SEE 
HOW IT GROWS 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. QUILLEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
want to remind you about an important, 
but often overlooked, phase of your pri- 
vate life—a phase which you, like most of 
us, I am sure, have been taking for 
granted. I am talking about the free- 
dom of the individual to live his life as 
he pleases, to engage in enterprises com- 
mensurate with his abilities, to pursue 
activities aimed at bringing him the 
prosperity and happiness which the Con- 
stitution assures him. 

In particular, I want to discuss with 
you the erosion of some of these individ- 
ual liberties because of the growth of the 
Federal Government. 

First, let me cite some figures on the 
growth of the Federal bureaucracy. In 
1913, when the graduated income tax 
became law, there were only 396,000 Fed- 
eral employees. Today, there are more 
than 214 million, six times as many as in 
1913. During the 50-year period since 
1913, our population has doubled—so, 
presumably, some growth in the number 
of Federal employees was inevitable. But 
what actually happened was not a 
growth, it was an explosion. The re- 
sult is this: We now have 6 times as 
many employees—spending 150 times as 
much money—to take care of a popula- 
tion that has only doubled in the past 
half century. 

To show you just how much the Gov- 
ernment is involved in your daily life, let 
me run through an average day of an 
average citizen, starting at breakfast. 
First, the coffee he drinks is controlled 
by a Government-negotiated World Cof- 
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fee Agreement. The cream he puts in 
the coffee, the milk his children drink, 
is controlled by a Federal milk market- 
ing order. The sugar for his coffee and 
cereal is controlled by a Federal Sugar 
Act. The corn for his cornflakes was 
raised on a farm whose farmer was told 
by some bureaucrat how much he could 
raise and how much he could sell it for. 
The same thing applies to the wheat from 
which his bread was made. And his eggs 
were, more than likely, produced by 
chickens raised on Government-con- 
trolled feed grains. 

It is almost as if he was sharing his 
daily breakfast with a Federal bureau- 
crat. By merely eating it, he helps justi- 
fy his job and helps pay his salary. 

Even with the clothes he wears, the 
Government gets into the act. The cot- 
ton in his shirt is raised under a Federal 
program. The wool in his suit has a Fed- 
eral program and manufacturers of syn- 
thetic fibers are subject to Federal In- 
terstate Commerce regulations. The cuff 
links on his shirt bear a Federal tax. 
And his wife’s handbag and cosmetics 
are subject to Federal luxury taxes—al- 
though she would hardly consider such 
items a luxury. 

After breakfast, when he sets out to 
work, the shadow of the Government 
hoyers over him. If he is in business for 
himself, the Government has forms for 
him to fill out. If he is a teacher, he 
knows that the Government, likely as 
not, helped build the school he works in, 
and may even pay part of his salary. 
And he may even wonder how long it will 
be before the Government suggests how 
and what he can teach. 

If he works for a transportation con- 
cern, he knows that the Government tells 
his boss how often his ships can sail, 
where his airliners can fiy and how much 
they can charge passengers, and how 
ote he must run the trains on his rail- 
road, 

And, if by any chance, his company is 
thinking of bidding on a Government 
contract, he knows that it has to face 
competition from literally thousands of 
Government-run businesses operated 
with his own tax dollars. 

Even when he goes to bed at night, the 
Federal Government is near. The alarm 
clock he sets has a Federal excise tax 
levied against the luxury of getting up 
on time. 

There is not time today to touch on all 
the taxes the average citizen pays to the 
Federal Government. They are too in- 
numerable to mention. But it is fair to 
say that almost everything that every- 
one does today comes under a Federal 
tax, a Federal agency or a Federal pro- 
gram. 

The scope of this Federal interference 
is sometimes hard to believe. 

For example, a gas station owner in a 
southern city had a bright idea for drum- 
ming up trade. He planted a small piece 
of ground near his station with cotton. 
It was his plan to give each of his cus- 
tomers who bought gas a boll of cotton 
as a souvenir. So what happened? He 
was fined by the Government for plant- 
ing cotton without a Federal permit. 

An Amish farmer in Pennsylvania, be- 
cause it was contrary to his religious be- 
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liefs, refused to pay his social security 
taxes. His horses, which he used to 
make his living, were seized by the Fed- 
poise Government and sold to pay the 

Examples of this kind can be multi- 
plied over and over. 

Since it is gradual, the expansion of 
Federal control over the daily lives of 
citizens often goes unnoticed. But it is 
there. And it is constantly enlarging. 
If it continues, we face not only a seri- 
ous threat to the private enterprise sys- 
tem but to the very freedom which we 
value so highly. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THIS WEEK AND 
NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, 
may I inquire of the majority leader the 
legislative program for the balance of 
this week and next week? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
concluded the legislative program for 
this week. 

The program for next week is as 
follows: 

Monday is District day. There is one 
bill, H.R. 5688, the omnibus anticrime 
bill for the District of Columbia, and 
H.R, 5721, covering tobacco acreage- 
poundage marketing quotas. 

For Tuesday and the balance of the 
week, the 1966 District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill, and H.R. 2362, the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965. 

Conference reports may be brought up 
at any time, and any further program 
will be announced later. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the District of 
nr as bill come before the education 

Mr. ALBERT. Yes. We always pro- 
gram appropriation bills for Tuesday at 
the request of the committee. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
NEXT WEEK 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, in line with 
the announcement of the distinguished 
majority leader regarding the District 
bill on crime which will be before the 
House on Monday, I simply want to take 
this opportunity to say that to a great 
many of us this is a very vital and im- 
portant piece of legislation. This is to 
call the attention of the membership 
to the concern that a great many people 
have, and without presuming to say ex- 
actly what will happen, I assume there 
is the possibility of some quorum and 
rolicall votes on this issue, because there 
are a great many people who have strong 
feelings about this matter. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman calling this to the attention of 
the House, because it is true. I would 
like to say that as usual we have the 
reservation that any further program 
may be announced later. I might advise 
the House that, if the District of Colum- 
bia matter should take all day Monday, 
we might want to put over the other 
ae down for that day until a later 

ate. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the comments 
of the majority leader. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Yates] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
were deeply moved by President John- 
son’s stirring message on Voting rights. 
In this year of 1965, 103 years since the 
Emancipation Proclamation, it is indeed 
tragic that the right to vote is still sub- 
ject to debate and equivocation. Voting 
rights for all Americans should not de- 
pend upon the grudging consent of reg- 
istration officials who apparently are 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal except Negroes. This 
is the only conclusion that can be drawn 
from the refusal to grant the equal right 
to vote to members of the Negro race. 

The right to vote is guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States for all 
Americans, and that right must be made 
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available to all Americans as promptly 
as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, despite the voting pro- 
visions of the Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 
1960, and 1964, there are places in the 
South where Negro voter registration is 
abysmally below white voter registration 
even though the number of Negroes 
equals or approximates that of the white 
people. 

To recite three examples, Mr. Speaker, 
in Louisiana 77 percent of the whites 
are registered. Only 32 percent of the 
Negroes are registered. In Alabama, 64 
percent of the white citizens can go to 
the polls, but only 23 percent of the Ne- 
groes enjoy this right. In Mississippi 
67 percent of the white citizens have been 
permitted to register. Only 7 percent 
of the Negroes have been able to obtain 
approval by the registrar. 

I have carefully studied the voting 
rights bills introduced by several Mem- 
bers of Congress. I support the Presi- 
dent’s forthright address, and I support 
the purpose of the bill filed in further- 
ance of it. These provisions would 
strengthen the positions of the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1957, 1960, and 1964 by 
providing a system of registering Negro 
voters by Federal action whenever court 
action fails to bring results. These bills 
provide protection for their right to vote 
and let us hope they succeed to a much 
greater extent than have the previous 
bills that were filed for that purpose. 
As President Johnson pointed out in his 
fine address the other evening: 

Experience has clearly shown that the ex- 
isting process of law cannot overcome sys- 
tematic and ingenious discrimination. 


I have filed a bill, Mr. Speaker, that 
will implement the bill that has been 
filed to carry out President Johnson’s 
recommendation. My bill is filed to 
place in force and effect the provisions 
of the 2d section of the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The voting 
rights bills filed to make effective the 
President’s recommendation further the 
provisions of the 15th amendment. They 
offer the most direct route to assure the 
right to vote to those now wrongfully 
denied the franchise. My bill is a com- 
panion bill to the voting rights bill. It 
would provide the States with a power- 
ful incentive to give the right to vote 
to all of their citizens or suffer a reduc- 
tion in their representation in the Con- 
gress. Whatever form the final right to 
vote bill takes, it will be considerably 
strengthened if my bill, designed to en- 
force section 2 of the 14th amendment, 
is made a part of the law, for no matter 
how careful we may be, no matter how 
strong we make the bill, the possibility 
still exists, as was pointed out by the 
President, that “ingenious” as it may 
be, it cannot prevent delaying tactics 
that will be resorted to by hostile State 
and county officials. And, Mr. Speaker, 
I suggest that it would be most sanguine 
to expect that passage of the voting 
rights bill will bring a change of heart 
and full cooperation from such officials. 

Certainly, such cooperation is much 
more likely if a bill such as mine is en- 
acted which assures States insisting upon 
clinging to discriminatory patterns 
toward these Negro citizens that the 
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number of their Representatives in the 
House will be reduced. It is conceivable 
that with my bill, efforts to speed up 
registration could be changed from a 
dilatory rear guard holding action to 
one of active assistance. 

There is another reason for filing my 
bill, Mr. Speaker. The bill is more than 
a bill to protect the individual rights of 
our Negro citizens. It is a bill to protect 
the rights of the States who comply with 
the Constitution. The failure to enforce 
the second section of amendment 14 gives 
many of them an underrepresentation in 
the Congress. They are entitled to ad- 
ditional seats in the House. So that this 
is a States rights bill, too. It is a bill 
to make sure the States receive fair 
treatment under the Constitution. 

The failure to enforce section 2 has 
not only penalized the qualified voters, 
it has also penalized the States who do 
not deny any of their citizens the right 
to vote. States which discriminate in 
voting are now overrepresented and 
those which abide by the Constitution 
are now being penalized. Listen to this, 
Mr. Speaker. To show the validity of this 
argument, let me refer to a study re- 
cently filed in the Federal court of the 
District of Columbia. It shows that if 
section 2 had been implemented follow- 
ing the 1960 census, southerners in the 
South would have lost a total of 21 
seats, which should rightfully have gone 
to other States in the North and West. 

According to the study, Texas would 
have lost six seats; Virginia four; Ala- 
bama three; Mississippi two; South 
Carolina two; Georgia two; Florida one 
and Louisiana one. The Northern and 
Western States would have picked up 
those seats. 

Mr. Speaker, the original aim of sec- 
tion 2, was to protect the States and to 
protect the individual rights of citizens 
when it was passed nearly 100 years ago. 
In fact, the framers of the 14th amend- 
ment always considered section 2 deal- 
ing with voting rights to be the key sec- 
tion of the 14th amendment. However, 
we are much more familiar with section 
1, which has been the basis of most of 
the decisions protecting individual and 
civil rights in decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

Section 1 with its broad guarantees of 
due process and equal protection under 
the law was added during the later 
stages of the drafting of the 14th amend- 
ment, almost as an afterthought. Mr. 
Speaker, such is the irony of history that 
section 1 has become a powerful bulwark 
protecting civil rights while section 2 
has been all but forgotten. 

Mr. Speaker, may I dust off the pages 
of history and read the full text of the 
2d section to the 14th amendment at 
this time. 

The section reads: 

Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election for the choice of electors 
for President and Vice President of the 
United States, Representatives in Congress, 
the Executive and Judicial officers of a State, 
or the members of the Legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
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such State, being twenty-one years of age, 
and citizens of the United States, or in any 
way abridged, except for participation in re- 
bellion, or other crime, the basis of repre- 
sentation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male 
citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens twenty-one years of age in 
such State. 


Note the direct and mandatory lan- 
guage of this provision. When the right 
to vote is denied, the basis of representa- 
tion shall be—not may be, but shall be 
reduced. However, the Constitution 
leaves it up to Congress to effect this re- 
duction and in the 97 years since the 
adoption of the 14th amendment, Con- 
gress has never seen fit to comply. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why Con- 
gress has never acted is due to the 
difficulty of gathering the information 
necessary to enforce the provision. For 
example, during the 1870 census, an 
abortive attempt was made to tabulate 
the numbers of people who were dis- 
franchised. The Secretary of the In- 
terior, who at that time conducted the 
census, reported that he could find only 
43,000 people who were denied the right 
to vote within the meaning of section 2. 
Such a conclusion was preposterous to 
anyone familiar with voting practices at 
that time and since then, all serious at- 
tempts to enforce the provision were 
abandoned. 

Mr. Speaker, it is no exaggeration to 
say that we have seen a revolution in the 
science of information gathering in the 
last 20 years. High-speed electronic 
computers and modern survey and statis- 
tical techniques have had a tremendous 
impact on data acquisition activities. 
The Federal Government is now able to 
report in only a few days after the end 
of each month, the number of people who 
are employed and unemployed. It, there- 
fore, seems reasonable to assume we have 
the ingenuity to count at every 10-year 
census the number of people denied the 
right to vote. 

Mr. Speaker, the present procedure of 
apportioning congressional seats among 
the States is contained in the Census 
and Apportionment Act of 1929 as 
amended. This act directs the Bureau 
of the Census to compute the apportion- 
ment of congressional seats between the 
States following each 10-year census and 
to transmit the results to the Clerk of 
the House. 

The Clerk of the House, acting in a 
purely ministerial capacity, then trans- 
mits to the States the figures computed 
by the Director of the Census. In arriv- 
ing at this calculation the present law 
does not, and I repeat, does not author- 
ize the Director of the Census to exclude 
the number of people denied the right 
to vote, even though the 2d section of 
the 14th amendment expressly requires 
that they be excluded. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislative history of 
the 14th amendment makes it abun- 
dantly clear that Congress intended the 
second article to apply to all forms of 
voting denials, whether for reasons of 
literacy, moral character, nonpayment of 
poll tax, or for other reasons. 

That evidence, Mr. Speaker, will be 
made clear in the exhibit which I will 
attach to my remarks in the RECORD. 
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The Congress was reluctant to pre- 
scribe detailed voting requirements, pre- 
ferring that such authority remain with 
the States. At the same time, it did not 
want to see the Southern States enjoy 
an increase in congressional representa- 
tion based upon people who did not have 
the right to vote. You may recall, Mr. 
Speaker, that prior to the Civil War, only 
three-fifths of the slave population was 
counted for apportionment purposes. 

Thus, Congress, through section 2, 
gave the Southern States a choice: either 
allow full Negro suffrage with increased 
representation in Congress; or, as an al- 
ternative, Negro suffrage could be re- 
stricted but only with a refusal to per- 
mit such voting, with reduced represen- 
tation. In effect, section 2 says that if 
a State prohibits its citizens from voting, 
it is at the same time denying itself rep- 
resentation in Congress, to that extent. 

At the time, many hoped that the pro- 
visions for reduced representation would 
deter the Southern States from disfran- 
chising the Negro. But the failure of 
Congress to enforce the provision at any 
time in the last 97 years has eliminated 
whatever credibility the threat of re- 
duced representation may have had. 
Thus the States which have continued 
their discriminatory practices have been 
able to have their cake and eat it too. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to end this sit- 
uation and in order to provide the means 
for achieving a recognition of the rights 
of all citizens to vote, and to assure 
proper representation in the Congress of 
all the States, I have introduced a bill, 
H.R. 6264, which would direct the Bu- 
reau of the Census to determine, during 
the 1970 census, the number of people 
denied the right to vote as specified in 
section 2 of the 14th amendment and to 
compute the apportionment of congres- 
sional seats accordingly. The 1970 cen- 
sus is still 5 years away, and it is my sin- 
cere desire that no State would suffer 
a reduction in representation by reason 
of this bill. There is still ample time to 
remove any remaining barriers on the 
right to vote and to avoid the restric- 
tions of the 2d section of the 14th 
amendment. 

How will the bill work? What is pro- 
posed under the bill? 

As a first step, the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus would determine the number of un- 
registered voters in each State. This in- 
formation is relatively easy to obtain, 
but we cannot consider that all who are 
unregistered were denied the right to 
vote. Some are apathetic or indifferent 
and the problem is to separate those who 
are apathetic from those who have actu- 
ally been denied the right to vote. 

Previous approaches to the problem 
have attempted to count the numbers of 
people who were denied the right to vote. 
But it would be equally valid to deter- 
mine how many are apathetic and did 
not vote. The remaining portion would 
then equal the number denied their vot- 
ing rights. In effect, in this bill we are 
approaching the problem from another 
direction, but I say we are coming up 
with the right answer. 

How can we do it? My bill assumes 
that all Americans are equally patriotic 
and would register to vote in the same 
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proportion in all sections of the country 
if they were given the opportunity, and 
if they had the same number of years 
of formal schooling. This last assump- 
tion is necessary because studies have 
shown that registration is higher among 
those who have received a better edu- 
cation. 

If we make these assumptions—and I 
say they are valid on the basis of factual 
data—the Census Bureau can then easily 
determine the nationwide percentage of 
registered voters out of the total number 
of those who are eligible to register. The 
percentages can be broken down by 
various educational levels—such as those 
who have 8 years of education or less; 
those who have had between 8 and 12 
years of education; and those who have 
had 12 years or more of education. 
These percentages can then be used to 
estimate the number of registered voters 
one would find in a given State. 

For example, assume that the Census 
Bureau determines that on a nationwide 
basis, 70 percent of those with a grade 
school or less education are registered; 
80 percent with some high school edu- 
cation are registered; and 90 percent 
with some college education are regis- 
tered. 

Let us further assume a hypothetical 
State has 10 million people of which 6 
million are citizens 21 or over and thus 
eligible to vote and of these 6 million 
potential voters, 1 million have had some 
college education; 1 million have had 
some high school education; and 4 mil- 
lion have had a grade school education. 
The Bureau of the Census can now com- 
pute the number of registered voters 
which could be expected if the State ap- 
proached the national average. The fol- 
lowing figures show this computation for 


this hypothetical State: 

Number of Nationwide Expected 

Educational citizens, registra- | number of 

group 21 or over tion, registered 

percentage voters 

College 1, 000, 000 90 900, 000 
High school.. 1,000,000 80 800, 000 
Grade school 4, 000, 000 70 2, 800, 000 
Total 6, 000, 000 4, 500, 000 


From the figures, one would expect to 
find that 4.5 million of the States’ 6 mil- 
lion eligible voters had registered if the 
State approached the national average. 
In other words, after allowing for the 
average amount of indifference and the 
States relatively large number of lesser 
educated individuals, one would expect to 
find that 1.5 million had not registered 
due to apathy. 

The Bureau of the Census would then 
compare this estimated registration 
figure with the actual number of regis- 
tered voters in the State. Let us assume 
it is only 3.5 million or 1 million below 
the expected figure. We can now con- 
clude that these 1 million have been de- 
nied the right to vote because we have 
applied the national average of apathy. 
We have adjusted the computation to 
take into account the relatively large 
number of lesser educated people in the 
State. Thus, we have a reliable figure 
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upon which the apportionment computa- 
tion can be based. 

Having determined the number de- 
nied, the Bureau of the Census would 
then reduce the States’ total population 
by the appropriate percentage for the 
purpose of calculating the apportion- 
ment of seats in Congress as is done after 
every census. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the reduc- 
tion in representation provisions of sec- 
tion 2 of the 14th amendment would be 
a powerful tool; but it would be a mod- 
erate and reasonable tool, also, to end 
voting discrimination. Since the next 
census would not take place until 1970, it 
would give each State 5 years to remove 
any remaining bars on the right to vote. 

In this way it implements the Presi- 
dent’s bill and the bills that have been 
filed to provide for the granting of vot- 
ing rights. It stands as a reminder to 
those States which continue to refuse 
to abide by the provisions of proposed 
voting rights bills and the laws already 
on the books. It is not a substitute for 
the voting rights bills. It is not intended 
as such, It may never be used, and it 
will not be used if all States grant full 
and fair equality in voting to their citi- 
zens. Certainly this is our objective. 
However, if certain States insist upon, 
and are successful in, their dilatory tac- 
tics, observing their unfair patterns of 
voting discrimination, they deserve to 
lose representation in the House as in- 
tended by the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that the Mem- 
bers of the House may be given an op- 
portunity to read the bill, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may include it as a 
part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The bill follows: 

H.R. 6264 

A bill to implement the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 of Article XIV of the Constitution of 
the United States and section 22 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (2 U.S.C. 6) which require 
that the basis of representation of each 
of the several States in the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall be reduced in proportion 
to the number of adult citizen inhabitants 
of such State whose right to vote is denied 
or abridged 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

AMENDMENT TO TITLE 13, UNITED STATES CODE 

SECTION 1. Section 141 of title 13, United 
States Code, relating to decennial censuses 
of population, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“§ 141. Population, unemployment, housing 

“(a)(1) The Secretary shall, in the year 
1970 and every ten years thereafter, take a 
census of population, unemployment, and 
housing (includes utilities and equipment) 
as of the first day of April, which shall be 
known as the census date. 

“(2) In taking the censuses prescribed by 
this section the Secretary shall— 

“(A) ascertain and determine the total 
population of each State; 

“(B) ascertain and determine the total 
number of inhabitants of each State twenty- 
one years or more of age and citizens of the 
United States, and, with respect to each 
such individual, the number of his years of 
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formal education and whether or not he is 
registered to vote as of the census date; 

“(C) ascertain and determine for the en- 
tire Nation, the percentage which the num- 
ber of registered voters twenty-one years or 
more of age is of the total number of citi- 
zens twenty-one years or more of age in each 
of the following classifications: 

“(1) individuals with eight or fewer years 
of formal education. 

“(il) individuals with more than eight and 
up to and including twelve years of formal 
education, and 

(11) individuals with more than twelve 
years of formal education; 

D) ascertain and determine for each 
State, the total number of individuals which 
would be produced if the number of citizens 
twenty-one years or more of age in each oi 
the educational classifications specified in 
paragraph (C) were multiplied by the na 
tional percentages for such classification as 
determined under paragraph (C); 

“(E) if the number computed under para- 
graph (D) for any State exceeds the actual 
number of registered voters twenty-one years 
or more of age in such State, ascertain and 
determine the difference between the number 
of individuals computed under paragraph 
(D) for such State and the actual number 
of registered voters twenty-one years or more 
of age in such State. The right to vote of 
the number of persons in such State repre- 
sented by such difference shall be considered 
to have been denied or abridged within the 
meaning of section 2 of Article XIV of the 
Constitution of the United States and sec- 
tion 22 of the Revised Statutes (2 U.S.C. 6); 

“(F) ascertain and determine for each 
State to which paragraph (E) applies the 
proportion which the number of individuals 
determined under paragraph (E) is of the 
total number of inhabitants twenty-one 
years or more of age and citizens of the 
United States. 

The Secretary is authorized to inspect voting 
registration records in any State for purposes 
of this section. 

“(b) The Secretary shall complete, within 
eight months following the census date, and 
report to the President of the United States 
the tabulation (as required for the appor- 
tionment of Representatives in Congress) 
of— 

“(A) the total population of each State, 

“(B) the proportion, if any, described in 
paragraph (F) of subsection (a) (2) of this 
section with respect to each State to which 
paragraph (E) of such subsection (a) (2) 
applies, and 

“(C) the total population of each State 
to which paragraph (E) of subsection (a) (2) 
of this section applies as reduced in any 
such proportion described in paragraph (F) 
of such subsection (a)(2) with respect to 
such State.’’. 


AMENDMENTS TO EXISTING LAW APPORTIONING 
REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 


Src. 2. (a) Subsection (a) of section 22 of 
the Act entitled “An Act to provide for the 
fifteenth and subsequent decennial censuses 
and to provide for apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress”, approved June 18, 
1929, as amended (2 US.C. 2a), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) On the first day, or within one week 
thereafter, of the first regular session of the 
Ninety-second Congress and of each fifth 
Congress thereafter, the President shall 
transmit to the Congress a statement show- 
ing— 

“(1) the total population of each State, 
or the total population of each State as 
reduced (if such is the case with respect 
to such State) in the proportion described 
in section 141(a)(2)(F) of title 13, United 
States Code, as ascertained and determined 
under the nineteenth and each subsequent 
decennial census of the population, and 
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“(2) the number of Representatives in 
Congress to which each State would be en- 
titled, on the basis of total population or 
proportionately reduced population, as ap- 
plicable, under an apportionment of the 
then existing number of Representatives by 
the method known as the method of equal 
proportions, no State to receive less than 
one member.“. 

SAVING PROVISION 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this Act 
shall not be held or considered to change the 
number of Representatives in Congress to 
which a State is entitled on the basis of the 
total population of such State as ascertained 
in the Eighteenth Decennial Census of popu- 
lation under section 22 of the Act of June 18, 
1929 (2 U.S.C. 2a) as in effect immediately 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act, 
until a subsequent reapportionment takes 
effect under such section 22 as amended by 
this Act. 

EXPLANATION 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, section 2 
of the 14th amendment requires that a 
State’s representation in Congress be re- 
duced to the extent it denies its citizens 
the right to vote. Under present law, 
the President has been given the job of 
reapportioning Congress after each cen- 
sus. The law, however, does not direct 
the President to reduce any State’s rep- 
resentation if it practices voter discrimi- 
nation. 

H.R. 6264 would require the Bureau 
of the Census, beginning with the next 
census, to collect the information 
needed to enforce section 2 and it pre- 
scribes a precise method for such en- 
forcement. The method assumes that all 
Americans are equally patriotic and 
would register to vote in the same pro- 
portions in all sections of the country if 
given an equal chance and if they had 
the same amount of education. Studies 
haye shown that registration is higher 
in those groups with more education. 
The method would work as follows: 

First, the Bureau of the Census would 
count the number of citizens 21 or over 
in each State. These figures would be 
broken down by educational levels such 
as those with a grade school or less edu- 
cation; those with a high school educa- 
tion; and those with some college edu- 
cation. 

Second, the Bureau would determine 
on a nationwide basis what percentage 
of the total number of eligible voters had 
registered in each of the three educa- 
tional levels listed above. Then it would 
compute the number of registered voters 
one would expect to find in each State by 
applying the national percentages, as 
determined above, to the State’s popula- 
tion. 

Third, it would compare this figure 
with the actual number of registered 
voters in the State. If the actual num- 
ber were less, the difference would be 
assumed to equal the number of people 
denied voting rights. We have already 
allowed for the average amount of non- 
registration due to apathy as measured 
by the national averages, and we have 
adjusted the computation so as not to 
unjustly penalize any State if it hap- 
pened to have a relatively large propor- 
tion of lesser educated citizens, hence 
this assumption is reasonable. 
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Fourth, whenever the actual registra- 
tion figure was less than the expected 
figure, the President would reduce that 
State’s total population by the appro- 
priate percentage for the purpose of cal- 


“Expected” number of registered voters 


Actual number of registered voters 


Difference (number denied voting rights) 


Percent of difference to total number oceans 21 or over (per- 
cent by which representation will be reduced) 
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culating the apportionment of seats in 
Congress. 

An illustration of this method applied 
to a hypothetical State is included 
below: 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the previous legislative history of the 
14th amendment may be appended 
hereto as a part of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to follows: 


BRIEF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF SECTION 2 OF 
THE 14TH AMENDMENT 


The 13th amendment to the Constitution, 
effective December 18, 1865, abolished slavery 
in the United States and rendered nugatory 
article I, section 2, clause 3. of the Constitu- 
tion which provided that only three-fifths of 
the whole number of slaves would be counted 
in determining the basis of apportionment. 
Unless the 39th Congress took action to 
amend the Constitution, the 13th amend- 
ment would swell the representation of the 
the former slave States in the House of Rep- 
resentatives because of a Negro population 
which was not permitted to vote.“ No result 
could have been less to the liking of the 
post-Civil War, Republican-dominated, 39th 

The driving motive behind at- 
tempts to frame what was to become the 
14th amendment became, therefore, to reduce 
former slave State representation in Congress 
and/or enfranchise the Negro in order to 
offset the threatened increase of representa- 
tion in the House.‘ 

Several proposals basing representation in 
Congress on the number of legal voters were 
introduced in the 39th Congress, Ist session, 
in December 1865,5 and referred to the Joint 
Committee on Reconstruction. These reso- 
lutions were opposed successfully by Repre- 
sentatives from New England where the num- 
ber of voters was disproportionately small 
in comparison with population in general.“ 


1 Art. I, sec. 2, cl. 3, stated: 

“Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States which 
may be included within this Union accord- 
ing to their representative numbers which 
shall be determined by adding the whole 
number of free persons including those bound 
to service and excluding Indians not taxed, 
three-fifths of other persons.” 

2“With emancipation, the former slave 
States would gain an additional 12 Repre- 
sentatives.” See Zuckerman, “A Considera- 
tion of the History and Present Status of 
Section 2 of the 14th Amendment,” 30 Ford- 
ham Law Review 93 (1961). 

The vision of 30 Representatives from 
the South, based upon a Negro population 
which was totally denied the right to vote, 
did not rest well with the majority of mem- 
bers of the 39th Congress.” Ibid. 

The Right To Vote and Judicial Enforce- 
ment of Section 2 of the 14th Amendment,” 
46 Cornell Law Quarterly 108, 109 (1960); 
Zuckerman, op. cit., supra, at 94. 

5 Congressional Globe, 39th Cong., 1st sess., 
9, 10. 

Kendrick, the Journal of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Fifteen on Reconstruction, 41, 45. 


This was due to much vaster number of 
women and children relative to the younger 
States in the West. The committee con- 
sisted of 9 Representatives and 6 Sena- 
tors, and 12 of its 15 members were 
Republicans.” On January 12, 1866, Repre- 
sentative Morrill, of Vermont, moved in the 
joint committee to substitute for original 
proposals which based representation on the 
number of voters; a more indirect scheme. It 
stated: 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States which 
may be included within this Union according 
to their representative number of persons, 
deducting therefrom all of any race or color 
whose members or any of them are denied 
any of the civil rights or privileges. 

A number of amendments were made and 
a final draft which passed the committee by 
a majority of 12 to 2 read:* 

Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be in- 
cluded within this Union according to their 
respective numbers, counting the number of 
persons in each State, excluding Indians not 
taxed: Provided, That whenever the elected 
franchise shall be denied or abridged in any 
State on account of race or color all persons 
therein of such race or color shall be ex- 
cluded from the basis of representation.” 1° 

Objections to this formulation developed 
rapidly in the ensuing course of House de- 
bate, Chief among these was the feeling 
that the phrase “on account of race or color” 
was too easily avoided by the imposition of 
property or educational qualifications™ A 
general consensus quickly developed that 
this construction was correct. Representa- 
tive Conkling of the Joint Committee on 
Reconstruction indicated that educational 
or property restrictions on voting, not aimed 
at race, would not cause a reduction in rep- 
resentation under the committee proposal.” 
Despite the general uneasiness over this 
matter, the proposed amendment was passed 
by the House by the required two-thirds 
vote, 120 to 46, on February 1, 1866." 


See also Congressional Globe, 39th Cong., Ist 
sess., 141,357 (1866). 

Kendrick, op. cit., supra. 

8 Kendrick, op. cit., supra, at 42. 

Kendrick, op. cit., supra, p. 58. 

w “Citizens of the United States in each 
State” was struck and replaced with “per- 
sons in each State, excluding Indians not 
taxed” for the reason that representation in 
many larger States was based on aliens. The 
exclusion of “Indians not taxed” apparently 
was enacted to conform with art. I, sec. 2, 
which excluded them from the basis of ap- 
portionment. Zuckerman, op. cit., supra, at 
97. 

u See, for example, the remarks of Repre- 
sentative Jencks, Congressional Globe, 39th 
Cong., ist sess., p. 376; Representative Baker, 
at p. 385. 

12 Congressional Globe, 39th Cong., Ist sess., 
357-58. 

13 Congressional Globe, 39th Cong., Ist sess., 
538. 
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As consideration passed to the Senate, the 
objections raised in the House fell upon 
more fertile ground. Considerable fear was 
expressed that the amendment would be 
rapidly eviscerated by the selective admin- 
istration of voter qualifications such as prop- 
erty and education. These legislators took 
the position that the dominant white race 
by imposing educational and property quali- 
fications for voting would disfranchise a suf- 
ficient number of the Negroes to retain con- 
trol of the former slave States and, thereby, 
retain a greater proportion of power in the 
National Government than they ever before 
possessed.1¢ 

After extensive debate, the proposal failed 
to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority 
March 9, 1866, The vote was 25 in favor and 
22 opposed.* 

After the failure of the Senate to accept 
the proposed amendment, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction of the House again 
considered proposals for apportionment on 
March 9, 1866. On April 28, 1866, the com- 
mittee approved a measure, 12 to 3, which 
was with minor alteration to become section 
2 of the 14th amendment. It provided that: 

“Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be in- 
cluded within this Union according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State excluding 
Indians not taxed. But whenever in any 
State the elective franchise shall be denied 
to any portion of its male citizens not less 
than 21 years of age, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion or other 
crime, the basis of representation in such 
State shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male 
citizens not less than 21 years of age.“ 0 

This draft differed from the earlier ver- 
sion approved by the committee by not con- 
taining the words “on account of race or 
color” as a limitation on the types of denial 
or abridgement covered by the proposed 
amendment. 

In addition, the earlier version provided 
that if any individuals of a particular race 
were excluded from the franchise, all mem- 
bers of the same race would be eliminated 
from the basis of representation. The new 
formulation employed a proportional test: 
that proportion of the injured who are ex- 
cluded from the ballot shall also be ex- 
cluded from the basis of representation. It 
was felt that the enforcement of this formula 
would provide considerable incentive for the 
States to provide equality of education and 
opportunity in order to qualify the exslaves 
for the ballot as rapidly as possible and thus 
enlarge the State’s basis of representation. * 

The report of the joint committee filed 
in the House on April 30, 1866, stated that 
the three-fifth compromise of article I, 
section 2, Clause 3 had been abrogated by 
the 13th amendment, and, therefore, that 
the powers of the insurrectionary States 
would be greatly increased if the Constitu- 
tion were not amended. The committee did 
not believe that advantages derived from 
the former salves should be available to 
former masters. Secondly, the committee 
continued, “rights of these persons by whom 
the basis of representation had been in- 
creased should be recognized by the general 
government.” As the States would not con- 
sent to surrendering their power over the 
regulation of the franchise, utilization of a 
reduction formula was recommended. 


u Congressional Globe, 39th Cong., Ist sess., 
673-764, 1224-1232. 

15 Congressional Globe, 39th Cong., Ist sess., 
1289. 

18 Congressional Globe, 39th Cong., 1st sess., 


* Congressional Globe, 39th Cong., ist 
sess., 2502, 2511, 2540. 
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“Political power should be possessed in 
all the States exactly in proportion as the 
right of suffrage should be granted without 
distinction as to color or race.” 

The people in each State should be per- 
mitted “all to participate” in government 
in order to afford “a full and adequate pro- 
tection to all classes of citizens since all 
would have through the ballot box the pow- 
er of self-protection.” On the basis of these 
principles the committee stated it had pro- 
posed the amendment which failed in the 
Senate and was proposing an amendment in 
another form in order to meet these ends.“ 

The debate in the House was introduced by 
Thaddeus Stevens who considered section 2 
“the most important in the article.“: 

“I£ any State shall exclude any of her 
adult male citizens from the elective fran- 
chise, or abridge the right to representation 
in the same proportion, the effect of this 
provision will be either to compel the States 
to grant universal suffrage or so to shear 
them of their power as to keep them forever 
in a hopeless minority in the National Gov- 
ernment, both legislative and executive.” 19 

The legislative history supports the con- 
clusion that the reduction formula of section 
2 was intended to apply to “all citizens over 
21 whose franchise is denied or abridged for 
any reason whatsoever" (see Bonfield, “The 
Right to Vote and Judicial Enforcement of 
Section 2 of the 14th Amendment,” 46 Cor- 
nell L. G., 108, 112 (1960)). For example, in 
the Senate, Senator Howard, who was serv- 
ing as floor manager of the bill, was asked: 

“If the Senator will pardon me for a mo- 
ment, I wish to inquire whether his atten- 
tion was called to the fact that if any State 
excluded any person, say as Massachusetts 
does, for want of intelligence, this provision 
cuts down the representation of that State.” 

Senator Howard replied: 

“Certainly it does. No matter what may 
be the occasion of the restriction, it follows 
out the logical theory upon which the Gov- 
ernment was founded, that numbers shall be 
the basis of representation, the only true, 
practical, republican principle. If, then, 
Massachusetts should so far forget herself as 
to exclude from the right of suffrage all per- 
sons who do not believe with my honorable 
friend who sits near me (Senator Sumner) 
on the subject of Negro suffrage, she would 
lose her representation in proportion to that 
exclusion. If she should exclude all persons 
of what is known as the orthodox faith she 
loses representation in proportion to that ex- 
clusion, No matter what may be the ground, 
whether a want of education, a want of prop- 
erty, a want of color, or a want of anything 
else, it is sufficient that the person is ex- 
cluded, from the category of voters and the 
State loses representation in proportion. The 
principle applies to everyone of the State in 
precisely the same manner and, sir, the true 
basis of representation is the whole popula- 
tion. It is not property, it is not education, 
for great abuses would arise from the adop- 
tion of one or the other of these two tests. 
Experience has shown that numbers and 
numbers only is the only true and safe basis; 
while nothing is clearer than that property 
qualifications and educational qualifications 
have an inevitable aristocratic tendency—a 
thing to be avoided.” = 

There are numerous similar statements in 
the records on the proposed amendment in 
the House. (See, for example, remarks of 
Representative Miller, Congressional Globe, 
89th Cong., Ist sess., p. 2502; Representative 
Eliot, at p. 2511; Representative Farnsworth, 
at p. 2540.) There can be no doubt that the 
framers of section 2 believed that they had 


18 Committee report, Joint Committee of 
Fifteen on Reconstruction, p. XIII. 

139 Congressional Globe, 39th Cong., Ist sess., 
2459. 

2 Congressional Globe, 39th Cong., 1st sess., 
2767. 
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devised a workable and forceful means of in- 
suring equal political rights for all citizens. 

On June 8, 1866, proposed amendment was 
passed by the Senate with only slight 
changes, 33 to 11. The only change was the 
addition of the words: “For the choice of 
electors for President and Vice President of 
the United States, Representatives, the Ex- 
ecutive and Judicial officers of a State or the 
members of the legislature thereof,” inserted 
to insure that the penalty could not be in- 
voked when a group of citizens was excluded 
from purely local elections. 

The House concurred in this amendment, 
120 to 32. 

The 14th amendment was proclaimed in 
force on July 28, 1868, after ratification by 
three-fourths of the States. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I say that 
this is a moderate bill; I say that it is 
a reasonable bill. I say it is a bill that 
will protect the individual rights of all 
citizens of the United States with respect 
to their right to vote. It will also pro- 
tect the rights of all of the States of the 
Union which now are discriminated 
against because of the failure to make 
effective the provisions of the 2d sec- 
tion of the 14th amendment. ; 

For all these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I 
urge that my bill be enacted into law. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Illinois for the introduction of his legis- 
lation to end this very enlightened dis- 
cussion today. I say this despite the 
fact that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of which I am a member is still 
having hearings today on the voting 
rights bill. I think it is fair to say that 
the probability is that the voting rights 
bill will not contain any language relat- 
ing to the implementing of the 2d sec- 
tion of the 14th amendment. I think 
it is clear that the bill will be probably 
exclusively relative to the 15th amend- 
ment. But nonetheless in the past we 
have enacted voting rights legislation in 
1959, 1960, and 1964. 

But I would hope, as I am sure the 
gentleman from Illinois does, that the 
legislation which the Congress adopts 
relating to voting this year will be effec- 
tive and that perhaps his proposed legis- 
lation will not be needed. Indeed, that 
is the view of the administration when 
asked about inclusion of the gentleman’s 
proposal; namely, that they would rather 
proceed affirmatively to see all citizens 
have the right to vote and exercise their 
right to vote and be registered rather 
than to act negatively and deny repre- 
sentation to the various States and, in- 
deed, the gentleman from Illinois has 
expressed that hope. 

Mr. YATES. That is right. I, too, 
favor the direct and affirmative ap- 
proach to obtain the right to vote for all 
Americans. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. But should it 
come about—and I trust it will not come 
about—that the voting rights bill of 1965 
should prove ineffective, there is time be- 
tween now and the 1970 census to con- 
sider the gentleman's bill. 

For this reason, I believe the gentle- 
man from Illinois has rendered a very 
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notable contribution in connection with 
voting rights. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin for what he has said. I 
know that he remembers as do I the high 
hopes we had as we fought and voted for 
the passage of the civil rights bills of the 
last 10 years which were intended and 
described as measures to assure the 
opportunity to all citizens of our Nation 
to vote. 

Yet, that has not come true. As the 
President pointed out the other night, 
that registrars in States who want to 
prevent people from voting, have been 
able to do so. Progress has been slow, 
so slow. 

Mr. Speaker, we know what is happen- 
ing in the various counties in Alabama 
today. For example, in Perry County 
and in Dallas County we know that suits 
were filed by the Department of Justice 
in order to obtain the right to vote for 
Negroes. They were commenced in 1962 
and have only just resulted in orders by 
the district court that would permit the 
abolition of the unreasonable voting re- 
quirements that they have had previous- 
ly. It is only just recently have we 
found any progress is in the making. 

So I support the President’s bill. I 
must point out that, to date, certainly, no 
voting rights bill has been effective. We 
hope the new one will be. Many people 
thought we already had foolproof legis- 
lation on the books until actual experi- 
ence proved the contrary. We want the 
new bill to work and to end wrongful 
and discriminatory voting practices. If 
by some chance it does not, we should 
have my bill to supplement it. Thus it 
strengthens the President’s bill. It will 
give each State an incentive to end dis- 
crimination. 

I should like to point out, too, that 
Negroes in the South have not yet freed 
themselves from the fear and intimida- 
tion which has been present in many 
communities. Such coercion must have 
killed the desire to vote on the part of 
many southern Negroes. The removal 
of barriers, therefore, will not immedi- 
ately cause a sharp increase in registra- 
tion among the most underprivileged 
elements. There must be a reeducation 
process. It must be made clear that 
State or local officials or others will not 
take reprisals against them if they dare 
to attempt to register. If machinery 
were on the books to enforce section 2, 
the State would have an incentive to 
conduct an educational and voter regis- 
tration campaign among these people. 
And it is necessary that this campaign 
begin as soon as possible if these people 
are to be registered by 1970. So, I believe 
the enforcement of section 2 is an in- 
dispensable element of a strong voting 
rights bill and that both should be en- 
acted in 1965. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I wonder if our col- 
league from Illinois has any explanation 
for that almost impossible, that inordi- 
nate delay in the Federal courts in Ala- 
bama and in Mississippi in civil rights 
cases? 
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Mr. YATES. I wish I had a satisfac- 
tory answer. I do not believe the Depart- 
ment of Justice has been at fault. I 
know it has filed a number of cases to 
enforce the law. The delay must be 
placed at the doorstep of recalcitrant lo- 
cal voting officials, I believe. 

Consider, for example, the history of 
one action. Suits filed in 1962 in Perry 
County, Ala., to implement the 1960 
Civil Rights Act. An order was entered 
by the court denying that the pattern of 
discrimination existed at that time. The 
Department of Justice appealed and the 
lower court was reversed, The case then 
went back for a retrial. Subsequently 
the court entered an order saying that 
a pattern of practice did exist and, finally 
in September 1964, a voting referee was 
appointed to take registrations for the 
last election. 

The voting referee approved 35 appli- 
cations for the right to vote and rejected 
110 applications by Negro citizens who 
sought to vote. Of the 110 who were re- 
jected, many of their cases are now on 
appeal back to the district court to see 
whether or not the voting referee made 
an error. 

There is, may I say to the gentleman 
from Ohio, a most cumbersome pro- 
cedure in existence under existing law. 
It is unfortunate that it has not been 
stronger. It is necessary that they be 
corrected. As the President himself de- 
clared in his speech, the heart of the vot- 
ing rights section of the last bill was de- 
leted. That is why I hope that the bill 
that has been filed on behalf of the ad- 
ministration is enacted as promptly as 
possible. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. YATES. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. And would the 
gentleman agree with me that the Con- 
gress has been prompt in requests to 
it for the creation of new judgeships, and 
if the dockets were given the attention 
in civil rights cases that are given to 
other cases, at Jeast a part of this delay 
would not be prevalent? 

Mr. YATES. In reply to the gentle- 
man from Ohio may I say I know that 
the Congress has been diligent in mak- 
ing available new judgeships to deal with 
crowded Federal dockets. I do not know 
the current state of the dockets, and I 
cannot therefore reply to the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I would 
like to say that the record shows there 
are delays in this type of case in some 
of the Federal district courts that are 
well nigh inexcusable. 

On the other hand, some of the judges 
are prompt, and give attention to such 
cases that they deserve. Imention Judge 
Johnson, who began hearings on this 
important case last Thursday; he took 
all of the lengthy evidence within 2 or 
3 days and handed down a very excellent 
decision yesterday or the day before. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 
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PUBLIC LAW 88-297: THE COTTON- 
WHEAT STATUTE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANDRUM] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, on the 
eve of the first anniversary of the enact- 
ment of Public Law 88-297—the cotton- 
wheat statute—I wish to discuss briefiy 
some of the results of this wisely enacted 
law so far as the cotton portion of it is 
concerned. More particularly, its impact 
upon the textile industry, an industry 
about which I am fortunate to have some 
personal knowledge and which uses an 
agriculture product about which I also 
possess some firsthand knowledge. 

We have observed from time to time 
in these first 3 months of this 89th Con- 
gress that certain Members of this body 
who have felt compelled to express them- 
selves critically on this one-price cotton 
statute come from districts which raise 
no cotton and neither is the fiber spun 
nor woven in their districts. They voted 
against passage of the statute in 1964, 
end I expect that they will vote against 
it in 1965. Whatever their reason may 
be, it is not prompted by personal knowl- 
edge of the subject about which they 
speak. ú 

Let us look at the record. Let us dis- 
cuss the facts. Let us take pride in what 
we have done, and let us resolve to ex- 
tend this legislative concept in this first 
session of this Congress. 

The title of Public Law 88-297 states: 

An act to encourage increased consumption 
of cotton, to maintain the income of cot- 
ton * * producers. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
estimates that for the current crop 
year—August 1, 1964—July 30, 1965—9.7 
million bales will be consumed, which 
will be 1.1 million bales more than was 
consumed in the 1963-64 crop year. 
Daily consumption of cotton averaged 
35,000 bales in the August 1964—January 
1965 period compared to 32,700 bales 
during the similar period of 1963—a T- 
percent increase, or more than 2,000 
bales daily. If we stopped at this point, 
and this point alone, the objective of 
the cotton portion of this statute has 
been achieved. We should be pleased 
that the wisdom of this Congress in en- 
acting this measure has been so promptly 
and clearly demonstrated. 

Under the laws governing the price 
and sale of cotton, the more that is sold 
the better off the income of cotton farm- 
ers or producers will be. 

In addition to achieving the above 
stated primary objective of this statute, 
let us review briefly what its effect has 
been upon the principal user of this agri- 
culture product—the textile industry. 

The increased consumption of cotton 
has led to an arrest of the gradual an- 
nual decline of textile mill employment. 
Total textile employment increased by 
approximately 8,500 in 1964 reaching a 
total of 897,300. 

The average textile industry workweek 
rose 1.4 hours from 40.7 hours in January 
1964 to 42.1 hours in January 1965. 
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Not only have more workers been em- 
ployed by the industry and given addi- 
tional hours to work as a result of the 
enactment of Public Law 88-297 which, 
of course, means their income has in- 
creased because of longer hours worked, 
but the industry has been able to give 
two wage increases in the neighborhood 
of 5 percent each within a 12-month 
period—the first in anticipation of the 
Government’s adoption of a one-price 
cotton system, and the second, after it 
became operative. 

These three byproducts of Public Law 
88-287—increased textile worker employ- 
ment, longer hours of employment, and 
increased wages—are a tribute to the 
soundness of the Congress action in 
passing this legislation. 

In 1963, before one-price cotton be- 
came law, the textile industry placed $640 
million into plant modernization and ex- 
pansion. In 1964, the industry spent 
$750 million, an amount equal to 13 per- 
cent of the industry’s net worth as com- 
pared with an average of 9 percent for 
other major industries. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates an expendi- 
ture of $1.02 billion for 1965, a 34-per- 
cent increase over 1964, and the first time 
in history that a billion dollars has been 
exceeded in the textile industry. The 
first quarter of 1965 expenditures will 
reach an annual rate of $950 million, ris- 
ing to a billion dollars in the second quar- 
ter, and to $1.1 billion in the last half 
of the year. 

New, streamlined textile plants are 
rising in greater numbers than ever be- 
fore, equipped with the latest machinery 
and capable of producing fabrics and 
finishes undreamed of a decade ago. 
Companies engaged in multimillion-dol- 
lar projects on new construction or ex- 
pansion of existing facilities include 
Cannon Mills; Scotland Mills; Spartan 
Mills; J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.; Woodside 
Mills; Dan River Mills; Graniteville Co.; 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., and Springs 
Cotton Mills. 

Naturally, this textile building boom is 
having a favorable impact on suppliers of 
textile machinery, building materials, 
and allied services. 

In 1964, for the first time in many 
years, the textile industry shared meas- 
urably in the rise of the Nation’s eco- 
nomic activity. Many textile concerns 
reported dramatic improvements in their 
profit positions. For the industry as a 
whole, the Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion reported profits as a percentage of 
sales, after taxes, at 8.9 percent for the 
first 9 months of 1964, and 3.7 percent 
for the third quarter alone. These fig- 
ures compare with 2.3 percent for 1963. 
While improved, however, textile mill 
performance was still below the average 
for all maufacturing industries which, for 
the first three quarters of 1964, was 5.2 
percent—up from 4.6 percent in 1963. 
Under these circumstances any attack 
upon the profit picture within the textile 
industry is ill founded. Until the textile 
industry reaches the average for all man- 
ufacturing industries, anyone who chal- 
lenges its rise from a depressed state is 
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motivated by instincts other than fair 
play. 

The improved profit position of the 
textile industry is attributed to a com- 
bination of developments—greater sales 
volumes created by the reduction in taxes 
and increases in consumer spending; the 
growing population factor; the perform- 
ance of new and more efficient equip- 
ment; improvements in management 
techniques, and lower cotton costs 
brought about by Public Law 88-297. 

Coupled with the improved conditions 
to be found in the textile industry itself, 
as a result of one-price cotton, are the 
benefits experienced by our national 
economy. The textile industry and its 
employees, as a result of increased in- 
come, are paying more taxes. The rise 
in textile imports was slowed, and the 
textile balance of payments, while still 
adverse, was reduced. 

Imports of cotton textiles by volume 
for 1964 were 6 percent less than for 
1963. The dollar value decrease, how- 
ever, was much less, indicating the in- 
creased use of labor in the manufacture 
of these foreign goods. 

Exports, which had been off for 10 
years, showed an increase of 17 percent 
in 1964 over 1963. 

The American consumer has also 
materially benefited by one-price cotton. 
The great upsurge of consumer spending 
in 1964 carried retail purchases of cloth- 
ing up by 8.1 percent. This caused aver- 
age prices to rise from 31.6 to 33.1 cents 
per linear yard for 37 manmade fiber 
fabrics. By contrast, however, on 77 cot- 
ton fabrics, the average price dropped in 
1964 from 28.9 cents to 28 cents per 
linear yard. There were three times as 
many net declines as increases, although 
the latter cases were greatly publicized. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Speaker, 
that the President is sending to the Con- 
gress his recommendations for certain 
farm legislation which will include the 
subject of one-price cotton. Of course, 
there will be hearings on these recom- 
mendations, and I assume considerable 
debate before a bill is finally evolved 
upon which we will be asked to vote. 
Until this has taken place, I do not pre- 
sume to address myself to any particular 
legislative language dealing with the sub- 
ject of one-price cotton. What I am 
now doing, unreservedly, is to assert that 
one-price cotton where American mills 
employing American labor, paying Amer- 
ican wages, can buy American grown cot- 
ton for the same price at which it is sold 
to foreign purchasers as established by 
the Congress in 1964, has worked excep- 
tionally well, and the concept of one- 
price cotton must be preserved and con- 
tinued in the future. 

Mr. DORN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to compliment the distinguished and 
able gentleman from Georgia for bring- 
ing to the attention of the House the 
tremendous help that this one-price cot- 
ton legislation has meant not only to the 
textile industry and its employees as well 
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as the benefit in the form of taxes col- 
lected which the gentleman so ably 
pointed out, but the help it has been to 
the cotton growers and the country as 
a whole. It is estimated that in this year 
the textile industry of this country will 
use a million or more bales of American 
grown cotton. This, of course, is a 
tremendous help to the farm economy of 
the country as well as to the textile in- 
dustry and the employees in the textile 
industry. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the House, Mr. Speaker, that our distin- 
guished colleague has just recently been 
elected chairman of our informal Textile 
Committee of the House succeeding the 
beloved and revered Carl Vinson of 
Georgia. I am personally looking for- 
ward to serving on this committee with 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia who has assumed this added 
burden in the interest of fair play for a 
great and essential industry of this 
country, an industry so essential to our 
national defense and so essential to the 
economy and well-being of a large seg- 
ment of our industrial complex in these 
United States. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the 
gentleman and pledge him my coopera- 
tion and the cooperation of my col- 
leagues from my area of the country in 
helping to continue to implement the 
seven-point textile program which has 
been the only real relief that has been 
afforded our industry and its employees 
in the last 15 years. 

Again I compliment my distinguished 
and able colleague from Georgia. 

THE IMPACT OF ONE-PRICE COTTON ON U.S. 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY OPERATIONS 

American cotton textile mills have 
been operating under a one-price cotton 
system since April 11, 1964. This means 
that since that date U.S. mills have been 
able to buy American cotton at the same 
price at which it is available for export 
to foreign mills. 

Before that—for almost 8 years—the 
Government's cotton policy called for 
two prices—one for domestic mills and a 
lower price for cotton shipped overseas. 

This unfair system took its toll. 
Foreign-made cotton textile products 
took over U.S. markets from U.S.-made 
cotton textiles. This was a loss for 
American cotton producers. Also the 
ability of cotton to compete with other 
fibers and materials was impaired sharp- 
ly.. Cotton growers recognized the sig- 
nificance of a downward trend of domes- 
tic cotton consumption and suffered 
from a loss of confidence in cotton as a 
textile fiber. 

In May 1961, President John F. Ken- 
nedy enunciated a seven-point program 
aimed toward reshaping a number of 
Government policies which had pre- 
vented the domestic textile industry 
from sharing in the Nation’s general eco- 
nomic expansion. And the Government 
cotton pricing policy was identified 
clearly as a problem for which a solution 
had to be found. 

Therefore, the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government responded 
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early in 1964 to the American cotton 
industry’s call for remedial action. 

The result was the Agriculture Act of 
1964. It became effective on April 11, 
105 with a terminal date of July 31, 
1966. 

Its major purpose was to increase cot- 
ton consumption. This was to be 
achieved through making cotton avail- 
able to domestic mills at the lower so- 
called world price while safeguarding 
cotton farmer incomes. 

Textile industry operations since 
April 1964, indicate that the one-price 
cotton system improved cotton’s ability 
to compete with other fibers and ma- 
terials. It is apparent to cotton pro- 
ducers and the textile industry that 
cotton’s competitive ability must be 
strengthened or maintained if the cot- 
ton economy is to prosper. Textile in- 
dustry leaders take the position that a 
prosperous cotton economy is desirable 
in the national interest. And they hold 
that this interest can best be served by 
a continuation of a one-price cotton 
system. 

Since Congress is undertaking a re- 
examination of farm programs, includ- 
ing the cotton program, the effect one- 
price cotton has had on textile industry 
operations takes on added importance. 

COTTON CONSUMPTION 


One measure of the effectiveness of 
the one-price cotton policy is found in 
cotton consumption figures. For the 
period from August 1, 1964, through Jan- 
uary 1965, the mills’ daily consumption 
averaged 35,000 bales. This level repre- 
sented a 7-percent increase over a com- 
parable period the year before. 

During the month of January the daily 
consumption averaged 36,500 bales. 

For the current cotton crop year 
which ends July 31, 1965—the domestic 
consumption is estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to amount to 9.7 
million bales. This figure, if realized, 
would mean an increase in consumption 
of 1.1 million bales. 

Such an increase, for example, is 
equivalent to the amount of cotton pro- 
duced in the entire States of Georgia and 
Louisiana together. And it exceeds the 
annual production of cotton in each of 
the cotton growing States except four. 

Increased consumption refiects not 
only cotton’s improved ability to compete 
with other fibers but also the confidence 
it has generated on the part of textile 
manufacturers. The revived interest 
opens the way for more extensive promo- 
tion of cotton textile products. 

THE PAYMENT PROGRAM 


To make cotton available to the 
domestic textile industry at the same 
price at which it is made available for 
foreign consumption requires a Govern- 
ment payment program. 

Here is an example of how the cotton 
payment program has been working 
since August 1, 1964—the beginning of 
the current cotton crop year. 

The base price support level for cotton 
was set at 30 cents a pound. That is 
the price the grower is assured of 
getting, whether his cotton is used to 
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secure a Government loan or is sold into 
the channels of trade. 

The buyer—a cotton handler such as 
a ginner, a merchant, a warehouseman, 
or a mill that processes the fiber—quali- 
fies for a payment in cotton at the 
equivalent of 6% cents a pound which 
is the difference between the 30-cent 
domestic price and the world price of 
23% cents. 

However, payments were made directly 
to the mills between April 11, 1964, and 
August 1, 1964, to reimburse them partly 
for the devaluation of their inventories 
of unopened bales of cotton. These pay- 
ments, however, covered only 614 cents 
of the 8% cents a pound differential be- 
tween domestic cotton prices and the 
world price level. 

No reimbursement was made for the 
devaluation of the cotton content of yarn 
or cloth which was held in mill ware- 
houses or under process on the day the 
law went into effect. 

INVESTMENTS IN NEW PLANTS 


Unprecedented is the high level of in- 
vestment in new plants and equipment 
by the U.S. textile industry. Beset with 
low earnings relative to other manufac- 
turing industries, the textile industry has 
been a laggard in new plant expenditures 
for years. But in 1964 capital outlays by 
textile makers amounted to nearly 13 
percent of their net worth as compared 
with an average of 9 percent for other 
major industries. 

New plant and equipment spending in 
1964 was estimated by the Government 
to have reached $750 million, as com- 
pared with $640 million the year previous. 

Department of Commerce estimates 
such expenditures by the textile industry 
at an annual rate of $950 million for the 
first quarter of 1965 and $1.02 billion for 
the entire year. 

Obviously, the textile industry’s con- 
fidence in the future has had and is 
having a favorable impact. on suppliers 
of machinery, building materials, and 
related services. 

EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


Expanded textile production has re- 
sulted in more job opportunities and 
larger payrolls. Employment reached 
909,000 in January 1965, an increase of 
about 18,000 jobs above a year earlier. 

In January 1965 the average single- 
shift textile industry workweek for 
spinning, weaving, dyeing, and finishing 
was at 42.1 hours as compared with 40.7 
in January 1964. 

Textile weaving mills operate on a 
3-shift day basis and weaving operations 
on cotton fabrics reached a historic high 
of 134.9 hours weekly in January 1965— 
the equivalent of nearly 45 hours per 
shift as compared to an average of only 
42.1 hours per shift in January 1964. 

Within a 12-month period two wage 
rises in the neighborhood of 5 percent by 
textile mills—one was generally attrib- 
uted to the prospect of the Government’s 
adoption of a one-price cotton policy and 
the second after it became effective. 


MILL EARNINGS 


The textile industry, for the first time 
in many years, shared measurably in the 
rise of the Nation’s economic activity in 
1964. Many textile concerns reported 
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dramatic improvements in their profit 
positions. 

For the industry as a whole, the SEC 
reported profits as a percentage of sales, 
at 2.9 percent for the first 9 months of 
1964 and 3.7 percent for the third quar- 
ter alone. 

These figures compare with 2.3 per- 
cent for 1963 which was off from the 
1962 figure of 2.5 percent. 

Textile mill performance in this re- 
gard, while improved, was still below the 
average for all manufacturing industries. 
The SEC reported that profits as a per- 
centage of sales for all manufacturing 
industries during the first three quarters 
of 1964 at 5.2 percent, up from 4.6 percent 
a year earlier. 

The improved profit position of the 
textile industry is attributed to a com- 
bination of developments—greater sales’ 
volumes created by the reduction in taxes 
and increases in consumer spending, the 
growing population factor, the perform- 
ance of new and more efficient equip- 
ment, improvements in management 
techniques, and lower cotton costs. 

Many textile concerns reported dra- 
matic improvements in their profit posi- 
tions. Their reports, however, do not 
indicate a breakdown of profits attrib- 
uted to the identity of fibers consumed. 

THE TEXTILE MARKET 


Competition keys every phase of tex- 
tile industry operations. There is com- 
petition among fibers, among products, 
and among companies. Often there is 
flerce competition among divisions of a 
single company. 

For the most part textile mills are 
manufacturers of yarn or unfinished 
cloth. Their customers include convert- 
ers, finishers, apparel manufacturers, 
and producers of industrial or other end- 
use products. 

The textile market is a collection of 
many markets. A myriad of cloth con- 
structions are offered for a myriad of 
uses. 

Supply and demand factors, as is cus- 
tomary in all competitive markets, cre- 
ate prices and these factors vary 
among the categories of fabric. Many 
sales are for deliveries from 3 months 
to perhaps a year or more ahead. Other 
sales are for “spot” or nearby delivery. 
Prices for goods moving in connection 
with these types of sales will also vary. 

Customers of textile mills add value 
to the basic yarn or cloth through addi- 
tional manufacturing processes. They 
are also highly competitive and employ 
their capabilities for design, style, pro- 
motion, and merchandising for the 
movement of their products from retail 
stores to eventual consumers. 

Obviously, basic yarn or cloth prices 
and consumer prices are two different 
entities. 

The raw cotton cost factor, as an ele- 
ment in the cost of manufacturing cloth, 
will vary according to the fabric pro- 
duced. The raw cotton cost might con- 
stitute half the manufacturing cost of 
some cloth constructions but it can 
also run as little as one-fifth. 

For example, the value of cotton in a 
yard of a particular light, thin, combed 
cotton cloth—called a lawn—represents 
less than 20 percent of the manufactur- 
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ing cost of such cloth. And, in the 
manufacture of a particular cotton- 
dacron gingham, the value of its cotton 
content can run as low as 5 percent. 

Government agency reports reveal 
that textile industry sales in 1964 ran at 
an annual rate of $15.9 billion based on 
the first 9 months. The comparative 
1963 figure was $15.1 billion. 

The 1964 figure is attributed to a 
greater volume output to meet a demand 
triggered by greatly increased consumer 
spending. 

For many months the uncertainty of 
what action Congress would take regard- 
ing cotton price policy colored the buy- 
ing of textile mill customers. 

Converters bought cautiously, limiting 
their purchases to immediate or short- 
term needs. Many mills slowed down 
their cotton yarn and cloth production, 
in line with their customers, or concen- 
trated on the production of synthetic fi- 
ber fabric or blends of cotton with man- 
made fibers. In short, the cotton textile 
poly line carried goods at a retarded 

ow. 

When the one-price cotton policy be- 
came effective, however, all segments of 
the industry acted to meet new demands, 

Mill prices for some cotton yarns and 
cloth constructions were reduced imme- 
diately to reflect lower raw cotton costs. 
But the supply-and-demand factor ex- 
erted its usual influence and increases in 
some categories resulted. 

Mr. LANDRUM, I thank the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn]. 

I say to the gentleman from South 
Carolina what all of us in the House of 
Representatives know: There is no one 
here more knowledgeable about the prob- 
lems associated with cotton and the man- 
ufacture of cotton textiles, and no one 
more able in advancing the necessary 
solutions to these problems than the dis- 
tinguished Member from South Carolina. 
We are fortunate to know that he is to be 
with us in our efforts. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia for yielding. 

I am sorry I was not on the floor to 
hear the principal part of the gentle- 
man’s statement, but I am familiar with 
his position. 

I wish to join with my good friend from 
Georgia and my good friend from South 
Carolina in support of the basic princi- 
ples of the cotton legislation which was 
passed last year. There is no question in 
my mind that we must continue in this 
same direction and we must maintain the 
one-price system. It seems to me any 
attempt to go back to the so-called two- 
price system would be a retreat from this 
position, which is so important and so 
vital to a renewed interest in and en- 
thusiasm for cotton in the textile in- 
dustry, as well as throughout the country. 

Immediately after the passage of the 
legislation last year, the whole atmos- 
phere and attitude of people in the cot- 
ton industry changed. There was a 
new enthusiasm. There were new pur- 
chases of equipment and machinery, and 
more people working to produce that 
equipment and that machinery. Instead 
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of a continuing decrease in domestic con- 
sumption of cotton, we saw what I under- 
stand may be as much as an increase of 
1 million bales of domestic consumption 
of cotton, compared to what we may 
have expected. Otherwise, consump- 
tion might have gone down as much asa 
million or a million and a half bales. 
This was a great step forward. 

Representing at least a major part of 
the cotton industry of California, we have 
a mutual concern with you in Georgia 
and South Carolina and in other areas 
of the Cotton-Growing Belt in maintain- 
ing this renewed interest and this con- 
tinuing enthusiasm for cotton. 

There is a necessity for new legisla- 
tion and improved legislation which will 
make it possible for us to produce cot- 
ton for the market, rather than for ware- 
houses or for the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

On behalf of the western cotton grow- 
ers, I wish to say that I propose to in- 
troduce shortly some legislation which 
I believe basically conforms to the pres- 
ent legislation, but will make some 
changes which we hope will lead to in- 
creased consumption both of domestic 
and export cotton. Certainly, if cotton 
is to continue to be the great commodity, 
economically speaking, it has been over 
the years we must increase our ship- 
ments into the export market. We are 
very desirous of seeing that done. 

We are proposing at least three changes 
in the law, which amount to something 
we hope will bring renewed interest and 
some additional acreage. 

Mr. Speaker, when we passed the pres- 
ent cotton law, we knew it was not per- 
fect and certainly not all most of us 
wanted. 

When the bill was passed we were 
faced with a great decrease in the use 
of cotton by U.S. mills. Since the bill 
was passed, we have had an increase in 
use. This, of course, has been due to 
the equalization fee which made our cot- 
ton available to our mills at world prices. 

The bill has other desirable features. 
It continued the loan as the basic meth- 
od of help. It also gave the growers a 
freedom of choice. They could choose 
the smaller domestic allotment with a 
higher price, or they could choose the 
regular allotment at a lower price, or 
they could choose to plant export acres 
with no price support at all. 

These basic principles of the present 
law are good but they need to be ex- 
tended to improve the bill and reduce 
the cost. There is no need for a bill 
based on entirely different principles. 

I would like to announce to my col- 
leagues that I propose to introduce a bill 
which, if enacted, will save the taxpayers 
more than one quarter of a billion dol- 
lars in the next 5 years, in comparison 
with the cost of the present or a similar 
cotton program, and at the same time 
will put an equal amount of money into 
the pockets of cotton farmers, principal- 
ly the smaller farmers. 

I would particularly appreciate the at- 
tention of my friends and colleagues 
from the urban areas, who have a proper 
concern with the costs of our farm sup- 
port programs, and of my friends rep- 
resenting the cotton belt, who have an 
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equal concern and appreciation of the 
small cotton farmer. 

The proposal is simple but significant. 
Under the present cotton program the 
domestic equalization fee is 5.75 cents 
for each pound of cotton produced. In 
addition, growers. with 15 acres or less, 
under the present program, get a direct 
bonus payment of 4.35 cents per pound. 
For such growers, the subsidy cost to 
taxpayers is 10.10 cents per pound. At 
an average of one bale per acre per year, 
this costs the taxpayers $252.50 per acre 
over a 5-year period. I propose that any 
grower who wishes to do so could retire 
permanently his entire allotment from 
production and would receive one-half 
this amount, $126.75 in cash or kind. 
For a 15-acre grower this would mean 
$1,893.75. In other words, the Govern- 
ment would save one-half of present 
costs and the grower would receive the 
remaining one-half. 

I would like to point out that this 
money would mainly go to small farmers 
who probably need it the most. These 
are the growers, and we have some in 
California, who do not really want to 
plant cotton, but who have to plant their 
allotment or let someone else plant, or 
lose their allotment. 

One of the features of our past cotton 
legislation has been that growers have 
literally been forced to plant cotton, or 
to let others plant it for them in order 
to protect their allotment. Although 
legally, a Government cotton allotment 
is supposed to have no monetary value, 
we all know that in fact it is a very valu- 
able thing. A grower has worked hard 
for it. If he gives it up to help the cot- 
ton program he should be paid for it. 
Under our present program, he gets noth- 
ing. I would not force or require any 
grower to this, but I would offer him the 
voluntary alternative of retiring it with 
a large saving to the taxpayers and a 
substantial dollar benefit to himself. 

It is conservatively estimated that at 
least 2 million acres of allotment spread 
across all the States would be perma- 
nently retired from cotton production at 
a savings to the taxpayers of $126.75 per 
acre. This would mean one-quarter of a 
billion dollars in 5 years. 

The farmers could use the money to 
pay off mortgages, seek extra training 
or education, help them to get started in 
other businesses, buy equipment, thus 
benefiting the economy of their area. 

Such voluntary acreage reduction 
would reduce the great carryover of cot- 
ton stock which threaten the whole pro- 
gram by its growing size. In addition to 
one quarter-billion dollars in support 
savings, the Government would save 
large additional amounts in storage, han- 
dling, and administrative expense. 

This makes more sense than forcing 
production from his acres which simply 
adds to the Government stock and carry- 
over. Cotton farmers need a program, 
but the taxpayers need a less costly one. 
This proposal should help both. I would 
appreciate thoughtful comment and sup- 
port for what I consider a sensible pro- 
posal. 

Mr. Speaker, again I wish to commend 
the gentleman from Georgia for taking 
this time today to bring to the attention 
of our colleagues the importance of cot- 
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ton to the whole economy of our country 
and for the opportunity to say a few 
words in defense of this great industry 
and the people involved in it, both the 
growers and the textile industry. I 
think they all seek to accomplish an in- 
crease in the domestic consumption of 
cotton. After all, it is the finest com- 
modity for the purposes for which it is 
used. Mr. Speaker, I am most apprecia- 
tive of this opportunity. 

Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. RACE. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Georgia what the price 
difference is between the export price 
and the price charged to domestic users. 

Mr. LANDRUM. The differential at 
the time this legislation was enacted 
ranged between 642 cents and 8% cents 
a pound, staying mostly at the level of 
81⁄2 cents. 


A HAVEN FOR PROFESSIONAL AGI- 
TATORS—SELMA, ALA. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, a sit- 
uation is presently developing in my 
hometown of Montgomery, Ala., which 
could have significance of national scope. 

I have just recently talked to the 
sheriff of Montgomery County and the 
police commissioner of the city of Mont- 
gomery by telephone. I am informed 
that outside agitators are pouring into 
Montgomery by the car and bus load. 
Their avowed purpose is to demonstrate 
in protest of the denial of Negro voting 
rights. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, that there 
is and has been no discrimination in 
registering of Negroes in Montgomery— 
certainly not in recent years, if ever. 
According to the newspaper of my home- 
town over 300 Negroes registered to vote 
in 1 day 2 weeks ago. Martin Luther 
King, whom J. Edgar Hoover has referred 
to as the most notorious liar in the coun- 
try, attempted to lead a voters march 
to the courthouse 3 weeks ago and could 
not raise a crowd locally. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the professional 
agitation groups are importing people in 


‘large numbers to bring about discord and 


trouble in Montgomery. Some of the 
newsmen from national media who have 
covered civil rights riots and demon- 
strations all over the country say that 
they are seeing some of the same faces 
they saw in California, Rochester, Har- 
lem, and Selma. 

Yesterday the police commissioner of 
Montgomery, L. B. Sullivan, told me he 
had called for additional help to keep 
the peace; that the sheriff's deputies and 
some State conservation officers were put 
under his control. Mr. Sullivan warned 
yesterday that all the elements of a large- 
scale riot were present with the influx of 
beatnicks and riffraff from everywhere 
adding to the flammability of the situ- 
ation. 

I have heard the people of my State 
vilified and sullied and the name of our 
proud State drug through the mud by 
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some of the Members of this House till it 
gets nauseating. Any State anywhere 
has a lawless element—a group that will 
do things that cannot be condoned. 
Alabama is no different. 

But, Mr. Speaker, every act of violence, 
every hand raised by one against another, 
every injury and every death that has 
occurred in these racial riots and dem- 
onstrations were provoked and inten- 
tionally caused by the great Peace Prize 
winner, “King” Martin Luther, the man 
with the key to the White House, the man 
that can pull strings and see our national 
leaders dance. 

Yesterday, Mr. Speaker, a Washington 
newspaper reported an incident where 20 
people staged a sit-in demonstration in 
your office. The paper said: 

Earlier, Speaker McCormack had cautioned 
them against “taking the law into your own 
hands.” He urged them to leave the building 
“in a gentlemanly and ladylike manner.” 
After greeting them politely and listening 
to their petition, McCormack characterized 
their threatened sit-in as “an ultimatum and 
I cannot accept this from you or anyone else.” 


Then the paper reports they were 
forcibly removed by police. I mean 
no criticism, Mr. Speaker, and I com- 
mend you on your patience and restraint. 
But if you or I can have our patience tried 
and exhausted in a part of one afternoon, 
what of the people of Selma, Marion, and 
now Montgomery who were literally un- 
der seige for weeks and weeks? 

‘Everyone has a breaking point. Any- 
one knows if you try long enough and 
hard enough you can eventually provoke 
a man, a city or a Nation to violence. 
King and his fellow travelers know this 
and have counted on it. They know- 
ingly, intentionally, and deliberately set 
the stage, filled it with players and 
started the action that would eventually 
lead to bloodshed, violence, and death. 
Knowing the temper of the people and 
their fierce pride I am indeed surprised 
that the wonderful people of my city, dis- 
trict, and State have shown the long- 
suffering and restraint which they have 
shown. The people of Alabama are to be 
commended to the highest degree. 

The responsibility of what has hap- 
pened and the blood of the hapless vic- 
tims is on King“ Martin Luther and all 
those in consort with him, no matter how 
high their station in life may be. I am 
warning everyone that continued agita- 
tion can only lead to further violence. 
The patience of my people is exhausted. 
It is obvious to all that can see or hear 
that no good can come of the continued 
chaos in Alabama—but only evil. 

In closing I call on those who profess 
to be men of God, the clergy who have 
invaded our State, if they are sincere and 
devout and would bring about peace and 
brotherhood, go and leave us to work out 
our problems among ourselves. As for 
the sanctimonious psalm-singers who 
masquerade as ministers of God, I can 
only say that when the tumult and shout- 
ing is over, when the spotlight has moved 
on, when they have returned with all 
others to beat their breasts in public and 
rejoice in their acclaim, those remaining 
will be the people of Alabama who have 
to live and work together and eventually 
solve the problem now facing them. 
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DELAWARE’S YOUNG CAREER 
WOMEN OF 1965 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Delaware [Mr. MCDOWELL], 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Business & Professional Women’s Clubs 
from Delaware’s three counties this past 
week selected Young Career Women of 
the Year in Delaware in observance of 
National Business Women’s Week. 

I am pleased to include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the articles published 
in the Evening Journal, Wilmington, 
Del., of March 12, 1965, regarding the 
young Delawareans selected. 

[From the Wilmington (Del.) Evening Jour- 
nal, Mar. 12, 1965] 


NEW CASTLE UNIT NAMES TWO WINNERS 


(Nore.—Business & Professional Wom- 
en’s Clubs from Delaware's three counties 
this week selected Young Career Women of 
the Year in observance of National Business 
Women’s Week.) 


(By Linda Klein) 


The New Castle County “Young Career 
Woman of the Year” turned out to be two 
women. 

Winners were Miss Marianne Patricia 
Macklin, 22-year-old sophomore at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, and Mrs. Charles Benner, 
a librarian in the Newark Special School Dis- 
trict, chosen when the judges could not de- 
cide between them. 

The girls were judged on their ability to 
answer, extemporaneously, an unexpected 
question, personality and poise, appearance, 
their future plans, and their background. 

Miss Macklin, the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William G. Macklin of 2710 Westlock 
Drive, Sherwood Park Terrace, was asked how 
she planned to live a useful life. She replied 
that she planned to continue her education, 
and, “within the limits of my ability, work 
hard at my career and be the best possible 
citizen.” 

Tall, brunette Miss Macklin is majoring 
in American Studies at the university and 
hopes to work with the U.S. Government in 
the Foreign Service. She is a member of 
Active Young Republicans, and worked with 
a local political committee during the last 
election. She is a member of the Choral 
Union at the university, and is training to 
become an advisor to Tri-Hi-Y, the YMCA’s 
girls’ club. 

Miss Macklin, sponsored by the Brandy- 
wine BPW club, says she enjoys working with 
people, likes to sew many of her own clothes, 
and is teaching herself to play the guitar. 

Petite, blond Romayne Benner was asked 
why she chose her profession, 

“In order for children to be able to learn,” 
she replied, “they must be able to read; by 
supplying books to them, I can help them 
further their education.” 

Mrs. Benner, a graduate of Millersville, Pa., 
State College, is doing postgraduate work at 
the University of Delaware and hopes even- 
tually to do more work in the reading field, 
either in a reading clinic or a school system, 
where she would do remedial work with slow 
readers. 

Mrs. Benner’s smile is contagious as she 
speaks of her favorite hobbies, all of which 
she shares with her husband. We like to 
collect rustic, Early American antiques, go 
mountain climbing and hiking.” She is a 
member of Alpha Beta Alpha, the national 
library association, and played varsity hockey 
for 4 years in college. Romayne is the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Irene Dehoff of Narberth, Pa. 

The girls agreed they were terribly nervous, 
throughout the contest, and thrilled and 
surprised when the results were announced. 
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Other entrants were Mrs. Carmella Lynch, 
sponsored by the Christina Club, Miss Su- 
sanne Kowalski, sponsored by the Kalmar 
Club, Mrs, Sandra Barnett Bell, sponsored 
by the Wilmington Club, Mrs. Patricia Evans, 
sponsored by the Concord Club, and Miss 
Dorothy Dorofee, who was sponsored by the 
Del-Castle group. 

Miss Macklin and Mrs. Benner will compete 
in May at the State convention, and the 
winner there will go on to the national com- 
petition. 


New TEACHER Is SELECTED FOR KENT 
(By Nan Clements) 


Dover.—Joyce Ann Downing, Kent County's 
candidate for Career Girl of the Year, isn’t 
planning on changing her career girl status— 
at least not immediately. 

Miss Downing, 24, feels her life is “just be- 
ginning,” and wants a reasonable period to 
enjoy her teaching career before she takes 
the marriage step. 

“I just began teaching this year at the 
J. Allen Frear School,” she said, “and I really 
enjoy it. I feel as if I’ve just begun my 
own life, and I’d like some time to enjoy it.” 

Miss Downing teaches third graders in the 
Caesar Rodney special school district school, 
and knows that’s what she wants to do. 

“I did substitute teaching for a year 
throughout Kent County,” she said, “and 
when I graduated, I knew I wanted third 
graders because I'd tried all the other grades. 

“The children are wonderful most of the 
time,” she added, “and a real pleasure to 
work with, but when they want to be mon- 
sters, they really can be.” 

A Business and Professional Women’s Club 
member from Harrington recommended her 
for the nomination as the county choice for 
Career Girl of the Year. 

“I was surprised, and honored,” Miss Down- 
ing said. “I think single women too seldom 
achieve recognition for the roles they play.” 

She'll be competing in May at the State 
convention in Wilmington for the statewide 
title, and winning that honor might take her 
to the national BPW convention. 

Miss Downing, the daughter of former Har- 
rington Mayor and Mrs. Fulton J. Downing, 
lives with her parents at the Downing home 
on Clark Street, and commutes daily to the 
Frear School at Rising Sun. 

She began college at Wesley College in 
Dover after graduating from Harrington High 
School. When she graduated from Wesley, 
she transferred to Union College in Ken- 
tucky, then decided to change her major and 
come back to finish at the University of Dela- 
ware. 

“I thought I wanted to teach,” she said, 
“and I withdrew from Delaware in spring 
1963 to do substitute teaching. Then I went 
back and finished college, knowing exactly 
what I wanted to do.” 

One of her great pleasures as a vacher is 
the 3-month summer vacation. 

“I want to travel, particularly in the South 
this summer,” she said. “My father has 
always been a great traveler, and I try to go 
with him as often as possible. 

“That was one thing I enjoyed about teach- 
ing as a substitute,” Miss Downing added. 
“I could always take off and go traveling: 
I think one of the nicest things that’s hap- 
pened to me was meeting Joan Crawford at 
the Pepsi-Cola stockholders meeting in Wil- 
mington.” 

She missed her parents’ trip to the Carib- 
bean last year, and “it broke my heart to 
have to stay home.” 

Teaching, and the accompanying jobs of 
preparing lessons and correcting papers, leave 
her little spare time, but she does manage 
to fit some sewing and artwork into her 
schedule. 

She's been a member of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution since she was a 
child—in fact, she said, she joined the Chil- 
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dren of the American Revolution and moved 
up the ladder into the DAR. 

Her chief outside activity, she said, is 
teaching Sunday school classes for young 
adults at Asbury Methodist Church in Har- 
rington. 

“I'm really enjoying my life now,” Miss 
Downing said, “and there are no plans for 
any change right now—either marriage or 
another job or moving.” 


BRIDGEVILLE EDUCATOR Is NAMED 
(By Gloria Galloway) 


A quirk of fate gave the Bridgeville school 
its new fifth-grade teacher. 

Miriam Hoffman hadn't planned to teach. 
Her college degree was in biology, and she 
thought her career would lie in the field 
of research, probably medical. 

Instead, she’s not only an elementary 
school teacher, but an eighth-grade Sunday 
school teacher, and a high school math 
tutor, 

“For someone who wasn't going into teach- 
ing, I've really gone whole hog,” laughs Miss 
Hoffman, Sussex County's candidate for 
“Young Career Woman” of the Delaware 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women. 

Miss Hoffman, frank, poised, and person- 
able, has been a member of the Bridgeville 
school faculty since September. In addition 
to her fifth grade homeroom, she also teaches 
science to fifth- and sixth-graders. She loves 
it. 

“When I graduated from the University of 
Delaware last June, I was accepted by the 
Peace Corps and planned to teach math and 
science in India,” she explains. “But I had 
to withdraw from the program because of ill- 
ness, and spent most of the summer being 
sick. 

“In late August when I started to look for 
a job, the Bridgeville school had an opening, 
and I took it.” 

Because she does not have a teaching cer- 
tificate, she will study at the University of 
Delaware this summer working toward certi- 
fication. She also wants to pick up two more 
math credits, so she will be eligible to teach 
high school math and science. 

Things haven't been quite the same at the 
Bridgeville school since Miss Hoffman took 
over her duties. 

“When I arrived, I was given a bottle of 
iron filings, magnet, some string, and a box 
of sand—my laboratory. Wow, I thought, 
don't do too many experiments,” smiles the 
auburn-haired Miss Hoffman. “I think ex- 
periments are very important at this age. I 
try to make most of mine simple, but a little 
dazzling.” + 

An experiment that was more than a little 
dazzling, even to the school administration, 
occurred 2 weeks ago when the school was 
“smoked out.” 

“We were making charcoal,” Miss Hoffman 
explains, “and that is a very smoky process, 
as you know. When I attended the Bridge- 
ville school, the old air vents to the upper 
floors didn’t work, and I didn’t even think 
about them. Now they do. All the smoke 
went up into the high school rooms, and of 
course, it smells like, and is, wood burning.” 

After a few investigative dashes to various 
classrooms, the school’s principal discovered 
the source of the smoke and the panic sub- 
sided, although Miss Hoffman observes, “It 
did liven things up a little.” 

Miss Hoffman’s personality has a fun-lov- 
ing side, and she is quick with the wry 
quip. But she can be very serious, too, 
especially when she talks about her adopted 
profession. 

“Teaching is very personal to me,” she re- 
flects. “Being able to help someone see and 
learn something they didn't know before 
is a wonderful thing.” 

On Sundays Miss Hoffman teaches eight 
eighth-graders at Union Methodist Church in 
Bridgeville. 
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Born in Dover, Miss Hoffman has lived in 
Bridgeville for the last 18 years. She was 
valedictorian of her high school class, and 
at the University of Delaware was a member 
of the Student Government Association, an 
officer in the Women’s Athletic Association, 
a dormitory officer, director and coauthor of 
an award-winning play put on by her dormi- 
tory, and participated in a number of intra- 
mural sports. 

Athletics are still among her top interests, 
but now, as she says, “It’s strictly back alley 
stuff—I can't stay away from a basketball.” 

She also sews most of her own clothes, an 
interest that began when she took a seventh 
grade home economics class. 

“I'm tall—5 feet, 9—and many times, it's 
hard to find readymade clothes that fit. 
When they're long enough, they're matronly 
looking,” she says, “so I make them myself.” 

Miss Hoffman is all for careers for young 
women. 

“Any plan for encouraging young women 
to go into careers excites me,” she says. “TIl 
do anything to help in its promotion. In- 
stead of the haphazard, ‘I’ve got a job,’ it’s 
much more satisfying to work toward a 
career.” 

There’s another career woman in Miss 
Hoffman’s family, too. Her older sister, Peg, 
a graduate of Drexel Institute of Technology, 
is employed in personnel work by a Phila- 
delphia firm. 

Parents of the two young women are Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Myles Hoffman, of Bridgeville. 


VOTING RIGHTS BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL], is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, 3 days 
ago I listened with enthusiastic approval 
to the President of the United States as 
he said to the Congress and the Nation: 

The Constitution says that no person shall 
be kept from voting because of his race or 
his color. We have all sworn an oath be- 
fore God to support the Constitution. 

We must now act in obedience to that 
oath. 

Wednesday I will send to Congress a law 
designed to eliminate ‘illegal barriers to the 
right to vote. 

This bill will strike down restrictions to 
voting in all elections—Federal, State, and 
local—which have been used to deny Negroes 
the right to vote. 


I applauded these sentiments last 
Monday night, and I looked forward to 
a bill that would “strike down the re- 
strictions to voting in all elections which 
have been used to deny Negroes the right 
to vote.” 

Now the President's bill has arrived, 
and I for one find it disappointing. It 
raises grave questions which must be 
weighed seriously by every Member of 
this House and every Member of the 
Senate. 

The Constitution gives the States cer- 
tain reasonable powers to set nondis- 
criminatory standards for voting. As 
late as 1959, Justice Douglas, speaking 
for the Court in Lassiter against North- 
ampton County Board of Elections, said: 

The ability to read and write likewise has 
some relation to standards designed to pro- 
mote intelligent use of the ballot. Literacy 
and illiteracy are neutral on race, creed, color, 
and sex, as reports around the world show. 


Unnecessarily, and perhaps unconsti- 
tutionally, the President's voting rights 
bill sweeps away all literacy tests in cer- 
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tain areas, while ignoring the fact that 
the literacy test is neither the sole nor 
the usual device used to prevent a citizen 
from voting on the basis of his race. In 
fact, in most places where the literacy 
test is used, it is nondiscriminatory in its 
effects. 

I greatly fear that the proposed bill 
has missed the point. 

There can be no question of the need 
for additional Federal legislation to 
make effective the provisions of the 15th 
amendment. The Congress has tried 
three times in the past 8 years to make 
the provisions of this amendment fully 
effective—twice during the Eisenhower 
administration and once during the 
present administration. This time the 
Congress must do the job fully. Wecan- 
not provide a half measure this year. 
We must not find ourselves struggling 
with new voting rights bills in 1966 or 
1967 because of our failure to do our 
full duty in 1965. 

This is my personal position. This is 
the position of my party. I speak as one 
who has supported every step taken by 
the Congress to provide legislative sup- 
port for human rights. I speak as a 
member of the party of Abraham 
Lincoln, as a member of the party re- 
sponsible for the abolition of slavery, for 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments, 
for the passage of civil rights laws in the 
1860's. 

I speak as a member of the party that 
supported with 81 percent of its aggre- 
gate votes in the Congress between the 
years 1933 and 1960 the measures de- 
signed to give stronger Federal protec- 
tion to civil rights. I wish to avoid 
odious comparisons, but I point out that 
on these rollcall votes during this 
period, 58 percent of the aggregate 
Democratic votes were registered against 
stronger Federal protection of civil 
rights. 

On the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the 
final vote in the House of Representa- 
tives recorded 79 percent of Republicans 
and 63 percent of the Democrats for 
passage. In the Senate 82 percent of the 
Republicans and 69 percent of the Demo- 
crats voted for this bill. 

The Republican Party in its 1964 plat- 
form pledged itself to take “such addi- 
tional administrative or legislative ac- 
tions as may be required to end the 
denial, for whatever unlawful reason, 
of the right to vote.” 

On February 28, 1965, the Republican 
floor leader, the Honorable GERALD R. 
Forp, of Michigan, declared: 

The present session of the Congress must 
enact new voting legislation. It must put a 
stop to discrimination without depriving the 
States of the right to set reasonable qualifi- 
cations for the exercise of the suffrage. The 
patience of fair-minded people is wearing 
thin when, after decades of waiting and three 
Civil Rights Acts, the basic right of citizen- 
ship is still denied to a substantial number 
of citizens in defiance of the Constitution. 


At that time he designated a task force 
on right to vote, charged with the re- 
sponsibility for determining what fur- 
ther Federal legislation is needed to give 
effective protection to the constitutional 
right to vote. The task force is working 
closely with the capable—in fact, bril- 
liant—Republican Judiciary Committee 
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members. This task force is at work on 
its assignment. It is headed by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuttocx], and is made up of the fol- 
lowing members: Representatives WIL- 
LIAM G. Bray, of Indiana; DEL CLAW- 
son of California; JohN V. LINDSAY, of 
New York; CLARK MACGREGOR, of Min- 
nesota; CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR., of 
Maryland; ANCHER NELSEN, of Minne- 
sota; Vernon W. THOMSON of Wiscon- 
sin; and WENDELL Wyatt, of Oregon. In 
its study it has enlisted the assistance of 
two able Governors, John A, Love, of 
Colorado, and Daniel J. Evans, of Wash- 
ington as well as the distinguished 
attorney general of Massachusetts, 
Edward W. Brooke. 

Prior to the presentation of the ad- 
ministration bill on voting rights, 23 Re- 
publican Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and 10 Republican Members 
of the U.S. Senate had introduced their 
own bills to guarantee the right to vote. 

And so I speak as a member of the 
party which has amply demonstrated its 
sincerity of purpose and its deep and 
unflagging interest in protecting indi- 
vidual rights. 

Recently this party announced its goal 
in giving effect to the 15th amendment. 
It set a deadline for complete elimina- 
tion of all barriers based on race to the 
right to vote. 

The Republican deadline is election 
day, November 8, 1966. This target date 
was set by the Coordinating Committee 
of the Republican Party meeting in 
Washington on March 10, 1965. 

I am disappointed that the President 
did not fix a date for achieving the goal 
in his recent address to the Congress. 

I invite the Members of the other side 
of the aisle to join with us in saying ‘‘We 
have already waited too long. We can 
delay no longer anywhere in the United 
States.” 

I hope whatever legislation is passed 
this year—and it must be enacted this 
year—will proclaim the year 1966 as the 
absolute end of all racial discrimination 
in the matter of voting everywhere in the 
United States. Achieving this result in 
1966 should be recognized as an urgent 
national goal. 

The bill which this Congress passes 
should do all that is needed to attain 
this goal. 

Weighed against this standard, the ad- 
ministration’s bill seems to me to fall 
short of the mark. It does not apply at 
all to 30 of the 50 States. In essence, 
the administration’s bill is a bill to 
eliminate literacy and certain other tests 
for voting in all or part of the 20 States 
which use such tests. 

But what of discrimination by use of 
devices other than literary tests? 

What, for example, of the poll tax, 
still used in five States as a qualification 
for voting in State and local elections? 
Two of the poll tax States have no 
literary tests—Arkansas and Texas—and 
in these two States the administration’s 
bill would have no effect. 

Yet the poll tax is universally recog- 
nized as a device for discrimination as 
well as an arbitrary and unreasonable re- 
quirement for voting. In at least one 
suit instituted by the Department of Jus- 
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tice, litigation was instituted on the 
ground that the poll tax was used as an 
instrument of discrimination against 
Negro voters in Tallahatchie County, 
Miss.—U.S. against Dogan. 

Instead of eliminating the poll tax, 
this bill provides that the Federal regis- 
trar or examiner, sent in to register 
voters in areas where racial discrimina- 
tion is found to exist, will collect the poll 
tax and turn it over to the government 
which has been adjudged guilty of dis- 
crimination. 

The poll tax is by no means the only 
instrument of discrimination. In its an- 
nual report for 1963, the Civil Rights 
Commission exposed the techniques of 
discrimination in the following passage: 

One [technique] was the discriminatory 
application of legal qualifications, such as 
literacy tests, constitutional interpretation 
tests, calculation of age to the exact day, and 
requirements of good moral character. 
Others involved the use of plainly arbitrary 
procedures. These included requirements of 
vouchers or some other unduly technical 
method of identification, rejection for in- 
significant errors in filling out forms, failure 
to notify applicants of rejection, imposition 
of delaying tactics, and discrimination in giv- 
ing assistance to applicants. 


At least four of the techniques of dis- 
crimination mentioned by the Commis- 
sion are not attacked by the administra- 
tion bill as long as those techniques are 
8 in a State without a literacy 

est. 

Today, the major techniques of dis- 
crimination are pressure, threat, and in- 
timidation on the part of public officials 
and private citizens and delay in the reg- 
istration procedure. According to Dr. 
Martin Luther King, in Selma today, 
one of the major problems faced by the 
Negro who seeks to register is “the snail’s 
pace” of the procedure. 

At the present rate of progress— 


Dr. King writes— 
it would take about 103 years to register the 
15,000 eligible Negro voters of Dallas County, 
not counting those who will reach voting 
age in that period or who may move into the 
county. 


Burke Marshall, former Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the Civil 
Rights Division, declares: 

The latitude for discrimination is almost 
endless. The delaying practices that can be 
used are virtually infinite. 


And such practices can be used with 
or without a literacy test. 

Let me point out further that the ad- 
ministration bill does not combat dis- 
crimination in the 20 States to which it 
applies if fewer than 50 percent of the 
population of voting age is affected by 
discrimination. What kind of justice is 
this? Iam not in favor of rewording the 
15th amendment to provide that “the 
right to vote shall not be denied because 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude where Negroes constitute 50 
percent or more of the population.” 

Discriminatory practices that disen- 
franchise 10 percent or 20 percent or 30 
percent of the population should not be 
ignored. Let us not restrict our interest 
in doing justice to areas in which Ne- 
groes constitute a majority of potential 
voters. Let us do something about mi- 
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nority rights in areas where the Negro 
is in the minority. 

If, in many respects, the administra- 
tion bill promises to do too little, in other 
respects it can do too much. It can 
abrogate reasonable State requirements 
for voting in many areas in which there 
is no suggestion of racial discrimination. 

Section 3(a) of this bill provides for 
the nullification of literacy and other 
tests in any State or political subdivision 
of a State in which fewer than 50 per- 
cent of the voting-age population voted 
in the last presidential election. This 
fact alone—a voter turnout of less than 
50 percent—suffices to wipe out the lit- 
eracy test unless the State or its subdi- 
vision goes to court to prove itself in- 
nocent of racial discrimination. 

True, there is a procedure, laid down 
in section 3(c) of the bill, whereby a 
State or a subdivision may retain its lit- 
eracy test even though voter turnout was 
less than 50 percent of voting-age popu- 
lation in the last presidential election. 
Such a State or its subdivision may seek 
a declaratory judgment from a Federal 
court to the effect that it has not engaged 
during the previous 10 years in acts or 
practices denying or abridging the right 
to vote for reasons of race or color. 

Why hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of the political subdivisions of the Nation 
should be forced to apply to Federal 
courts for a declaration of their inno- 
cence when there is no evidence that they 
have committed an offense, surpasses all 
understanding. 

At best section 3 reverses the usual 
presumption of innocence until guilt is 
proven and it imposes a burdensome, hu- 
miliating, and unnecessary procedure on 
hundreds of counties, cities, and election 
districts in which racial discrimination 
is unknown. 

At the present time 20 States have lit- 
eracy tests: Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New York, Oregon, Washington, Wyo- 
ming, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
Sissippi, North Carolina, Virginia, Ari- 
zona, California, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
South Carolina. 

The Civil Rights Commission in its 
1963 report found that seven States were 
denying citizens the right to vote because 
of race; Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. 

Fourteen of the twenty States with lit- 
eracy tests, then, have not been accused 
by the Civil Rights Commission of dis- 
crimination. On the other hand, the 
Commission has found discrimination in 
two States without such tests—Florida 
and Tennessee—the latter in 1961, al- 
though the Commission found discrimi- 
nation ended there in its 1963 report. 

This bill does not touch Florida, but 
it does force parts of States such as New 
York, California, and Maine to go to 
court for a declaration that they do not 
discriminate. 

If the 1960 election returns are used— 
and it should be remembered that the 
percentage of the potential electorate 
voting then was greater than in 1964— 
we find 902 counties in 25 States in which 
fewer than 50 percent of the voting age 
population voted. 
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The capricious effect of the adminis- 
tration’s bill is apparent. It would not 
affect Texas, in which 187 counties had 
a voter turnout below 50 percent in 1960. 
It would not affect Florida in which 35 
counties had a turnout below 50 per- 
cent. It would not affect Tennessee with 
38 counties below this level of turnout. 
Most of these counties have a substantial 
Negro population, but none of the States 
in which they are located uses a test for 
voting. 

On the other hand—again on the basis 
of 1960 vote turnout—this bill could elim- 
inate the literacy test in one county in 
California—Imperial County—and one 
in Hawaii—Honolulu County—although 
few Negroes live in either place. Further, 
it would threaten to abrogate State vot- 
ing laws in some places smaller than 
counties in each of the 20 States with 
literacy tests. 

Low voter turnout does not necessarily 
mean discrimination. Literacy tests are 
not necessarily instruments of discrim- 
ination. Who would accuse Maine or 
New Hampshire with their negligible 
nonwhite population of using their liter- 
acy tests for the purpose of racial dis- 
crimination? 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, zealous to prevent racial dis- 
crimination, has upheld the literacy test 
as a reasonable qualification for voting. 

On the other hand, a literacy test may 
violate the Constitution. Two weeks ago 
a Louisiana test was invalidated by the 
Supreme Court as “a trap, not a test.” 

The perversion of the literacy test into 
an instrument of discrimination must be 
ended once and for all. To do this, I am 
not convinced that the Federal Govern- 
ment must override States which want 
to continue the use of reasonable and 
nondiscriminatory tests. 

I would add a qualification here. Any 
State which uses any kind of literacy test 
has an obligation to provide ready access 
to literacy for all who cannot meet this 
requirement for voting. A State cannot 
in justice deprive any of its citizens of 
the vote because they have not achieved 
a given level of literacy and at the same 
time deny them the means of becoming 
literate. 

Finally, section 3 introduces a strange 
new form of discrimination among the 
voters in different areas of a State which 
prescribes a literacy test. In Louisiana, 
using 1960 figures for an example, the 
residents of St. Martin County, which 
turned out 48.9 percent of its voting age 


population in 1960, would no longer have- 


to submit to a literacy test to qualify 
to vote. The residents of Lafayette 
County, which had a turnout of 50.4 
percent, would still be subject to the lit- 
eracy test. I can see no more reason for 
applying a different standard for quali- 
fying to vote to the citizens of these two 
counties than I can for using different 
standards for citizens of different races. 

I have confined my remarks today to 
those aspects of the administration’s bill 
on voting rights which seem to me to 
contain. its most grievous deficiencies. 
There are other provisions of this meas- 
ure which present problems which, I am 
sure, will receive the careful considera- 
tion of the Members of the House. 
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In summary, I am disappointed in this 
bill because it fails to protect the right 
to vote from all forms of discrimination 
wherever they exist and because it im- 
poses unreasonable burdens where there 
is no discrimination. It does not focus 
clearly on what should be its target. 

I have made these remarks to the 
House only because I want a better bill 
than that which has come from the 
White House. We must have a voting 
rights bill. Let us move swiftly to for- 
mulate and pass the best possible piece 
of legislation. 

Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. RACE. What of the 1964 Repub- 
lican presidential candidate’s vote on the 
civil rights bill? 

Mr. GOODELL. I think the gentle- 
man is aware as to how the Republican 
presidential candidate voted on this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include at this point a copy of the 
Supreme Court opinion in the case of 
Lassiter against Northampton County 
Board of Elections. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, 
opinion of the Court is as follows: 
LASSITER v. NORTHAMPTON COUNTY BOARD OF 

ELECTIONS—APPEAL FROM THE SUPREME 

COURT or NORTH CanOHHNA—No. 584 
(Argued May pt Ks aa June 8, 


the 


1. A State may, consistently with the 14th 
and 17th amendments, apply a literacy test 
to all voters irrespective of race or color, 
Guinn v. United States, 238 U.S. 347. (Pp. 
50-53.) 

2. The North Carolina requirement here 
involved, which is applicable to members of 
all races and requires that the prospective 
voter “be able to read and write any section 
of the constitution of North Carolina in the 
English language,” does not on its face vio- 
late the 15th amendment. (Pp. 53-54, 248 
N.C. 102 S.E. 2d 853, affirmed.) 

Samuel S. Mitchell ed the cause for 
appellant. With him on the brief were Her- 
man L. Taylor and James R. Walker, Jr. 

I. Beverly Lake argued the cause and filed 
& brief for appellee. 

Malcolm B. Seawell, attorney general of 
North Carolina, and Ralph Moody, assistant 
attorney general, filed a brief for the State 
of North Carolina, as amicus curiae, urging 
affirmance. 

Mr. Justice Douglas delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

This controversy started in a Federal dis- 
trict court. Appellant, a Negro citizen of 
North Carolina, sued to have the literacy test 
for voters prescribed by that State declared 
unconstitutional and void. A three-judge 
court was convened. That court noted that 
the literacy test was part of a provision of 
the North Carolina constitution that also in- 
cluded a grandfather clause. It said that 
the grandfather clause plainly would be un- 
constitutional under Guinn v. United States, 
238 U.S. 347. It noted, however, that the 
North Carolina statute which enforced the 
registration requirements contained in the 
State constitution had been superseded by a 
1957 act and that the 1957 act does not con- 
tain the grandfather clause or any reference 
to it. But being uncertain as to the signifi- 
cance of the 1957 act and deeming it wise 
to have all administrative remedies under 
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that act exhausted before the Federal court 
acted, it stayed its action, retaining jurisdic- 
tion for a reasonable time to enable appel- 
lant to exhaust her administrative remedies 
and obtain from the State courts an inter- 
pretation of the statute in light of the State 
constitution (152 F. Supp. 295). 

Thereupon the instant case was com- 
menced. It started as an administrative 
proceeding. Appellant applied for registra- 
tion as a voter. Her registration was denied 
by the registrar because she refused to sub- 
mit to a literacy test as required by the North 
Carolina statute. She appealed to the 
county board of elections. On the de novo 
hearing before that board appellant again 
refused to take the literacy test and she was 
again denied registration for that reason, 
She appealed to the superior court which 
sustained the board against the claim that 
the requirement of the literacy test violated 
the 14th, 15th, and 17th amendments of the 
Federal Constitution. Preserving her Fed- 
eral question, she appealed to the North 
Carolina Supreme Court which affirmed the 
lower court (248 N.C. 102, 102 S.E. 2d 853). 
The case came here by appeal, 28 U.S.C. 
1257(2), and we noted probable jurisdiction 
(358 U.S. 916). 

The literacy test is a part of section 4 of 
article VI of the North Carolina constitution. 
That test is contained in the first sentence of 
section 4. The second sentence contains a 
so-called grandfather clause. The entire 
section 4 reads as follows: 

“Every person presenting himself for reg- 
istration shall be able to read and write any 
section of the constitution in the English 
language. But no male person who was, on 
January 1, 1867, or at any time prior thereto, 
entitled to vote under the laws of any State 
in the United States wherein he then resided, 
and no lineal descendant of any such person, 
shall be denied the right to register and vote 
at any election in this State by reason of his 
failure to possess the educational qualifica- 
tions herein prescribed: Provided, He shall 
have registered in accordance with the terms 
of this section prior to December 1, 1908. 
The general assembly shall provide for the 
registration of all persons entitled to vote 
without the educational qualifications herein 
prescribed, and shall, on or before November 
1; 1908, provide for the making of a perma- 
nent record of such registration, and all per- 
sons so registered shall forever thereafter 
have the right to vote in all elections by the 
people in this State, unless disqualified under 
section 2 of this article.” 

Originally article VI contained in section 
5 the following provision: 

“That this amendment to the constitution 
is presented and adopted as one indivisible 
plan for the regulation of the suffrage, with 
the intent and purpose to so connect the 
different parts, and to make them so de- 
pendent upon each other, that the whole 
shall stand or fall together.” 

But the North Carolina Supreme Court in 
the instant case held that a 1945 amendment 
to article VI freed it of the invalidity clause. 
That amendment rephrased section 4 of ar- 
ticle VI to read, as follows: 

“Every person born in the United States, 
and every person who has been naturalized, 
21 years of age, and possessing the qualifica- 
tions set out in this article, shall be entitled 
to vote * * *" 

That court said that “one of those qualifi- 
cations” was the literacy test contained in 
section 4 of article VI; and that the 1945 
amendment “had the effect of incorporating 
and adopting anew the provisions as to the 
qualifications required of a voter as set out 
in article VI, freed of the indivisibility clause 
of the 1902 amendment. And the way was 
made clear for the general assembly to act.“ 
(248 N.C., at 112, 102 S.E. 2d 861). 

In 1957 the legislature rewrote general 
statutes. section 163-28 as we have noted. 
Prior to that 1957 amendment section 163-28 
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perpetuated the grandfather clause con- 
tained in section 4 of article VI of the Con- 
stitution and section 163-32 established a 
procedure for registration to effectuate it, 
But the 1957 amendment contained a pro- 
vision that “all laws and clauses of laws in 
conflict with this act are hereby repealed.” 
The Federal three-judge court ruled that 
this 1957 amendment eliminated the grand- 
father clause from the statute (152 F. 
Supp., at 296). 

The Attorney General of North Carolina, 
in an amicus brief, agrees that the grand- 
father clause contained in article VI is in 
conflict with the 15th amendment. Appellee 
maintains that the North Carolina Supreme 
Court ruled that the invalidity of that part 
of article VI does not impair the remainder 
of article VI since the 1945 amendment to 
article VI freed it of its indivisibility clause. 
Under that view article VI would impose the 
same literacy test as that imposed by the 
1957 statute and neither would be linked 
with the grandfather clause which, though 
present in print, is separable from the rest 
and void. We so read the opinion of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 

Appellant argues that that is not the end 
of the problem presented by the grandfather 
clause. There is a provision in the general 
statutes for permanent registration in some 
counties. Appellant points out that al- 
though the cutoff date in the grandfather 
clause was December 1, 1908, those who reg- 
istered before then might still be voting. If 
they were allowed to vote without taking a 
literacy test and if appellant were denied the 
right to vote unless she passed it, members 
of the white race would receive preferential 
privileges of the ballot contrary to the com- 
mand of the 15th amendment. That would 
be analogous to the problem posed in the 
classic case of Yick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U.S. 
356, where an ordinance unimpeachable on 
its face was applied in such a way as to vio- 
late the guarantee of equal protection con- 
tained in the 14th amendment. But this 
issue of discrimination in the actual opera- 
tion of the ballot laws of North Carolina has 
not been framed in the issues presented for 
the State court litigation. (Cf. Williams v. 
Mississippi, 170 U.S. 218, 225.) So we do not 
reach it. But we mention it in passing so 
that it may be clear that nothing we say or 
do here will prejudice appellant in tendering 
that issue in the Federal proceedings which 
await the termination of this State court 
litigation, 

We come then to the question whether a 
State may conflict with the 14th and 17th 
amendments requiring a literacy test to all 
voters irrespective of race or color. The 
Court in Guinn v. United States, supra, at 
the disposal of the question in a few words, 
“No time need be spent on the question of 
the validity of the literacy test considered 
alone since as we have seen its establishment 
was but the exercise by the State of a lawful 
power vested in it not subject to our supervi- 
sion, and indeed, its validity is admitted.” 

The States have long been held to have 
broad powers to determine the conditions 
under which the right of suffrage may be 
exercised, Pope v. Williams, 193 U.S. 621, 633; 
Mason v. Missouri, 179 U.S. 328, 335, absent, 
of course, the discrimination which the Con- 
stitution condemns, Article I, section 2, of 
the Constitution in its provision for the elec- 
tion of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and the 17th amendment in its provi- 
sion for the election of Senators provide that 
officials will be chosen “by the people.” Each 
provision goes on to state that “the Electors 
in each State shall have the Qualifications 
requisite for Electors of the most numerous 
Branch of the State Legislature.” So while 
the right of suffrage is established and guar- 
anteed by the Constitution (Ex parte Yar- 
brough, 110 U.S. 651, 663-665; Smith v. All- 
wright, 321 U.S. 649, 661-662) it is subject to 
the imposition of State standards which are 
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not discriminatory and which do not contra- 
vene any restriction that Congress, acting 
pursuant to its constitutional powers, has im- 
posed. See United States v. Classic, 313 U.S, 
299, 315. While section 2 of the 14th amend- 
ment, which provides for apportionment of 
Representatives among the States according 
to their respective numbers counting the 
whole number of persons in each State (ex- 
cept Indians not taxed), speaks of “the right 
to vote,” the right protected “refers to the 
right to vote as established by the laws and 
constitution of the State” (McPherson v, 
Blacker, 146 U.S. 1, 39). 

We do not suggest that any standards 
which a State desires to adopt may be re- 
quired of voters. But there is wide scope for 
exercise of its jurisdiction. Residence re- 
quirements, age, previous criminal record 
(Davis v. Beason, 133 U.S, 333, 345-347) are 
obvious examples indicating factors which a 
State may take into consideration in deter- 
mining the qualifications of voters. The 
ability to read and write likewise has some 
relation to standards designed to promote 
intelligent use of the ballot. Literacy and 
illiteracy are neutral on race, creed, color, 
and sex, as reports around the world show. 
Literacy and intelligence are obviously not 
synonymous. Illiterate people may be in- 
telligent voters. Yet in our society where 
newspapers, periodicals, books, and other 
printed matter canvass and debate campaign 
issues, a State might conclude that only those 
who are literate should exercise the franchise 
(cf. Franklin v. Harper, 265 Ga. 779, 56 S.E. 
2d 221, appeal dismissed 339 U.S. 946). It 
was said last century in Massachusetts that 
a literacy test was designed to insure an in- 
dependent and intelligent” exercise of the 
right of suffrage (Stone v. Smith, 159 Mass. 
413-414, 34 N.E. 521). North Carolina agrees. 
We do not sit in judgment on the wisdom of 
that policy. We cannot say, however, that 
it is not an allowable one measured by con- 
stitutional standards. 

Of course a literacy test, fair on its face, 
may be employed to perpetuate that dis- 
crimination which the 15th amendment was 
designed to uproot. No such influence is 
charged here. On the other hand, a literacy 
test may be unconstitutional on its face. In 
Davis v. Schnell (81 F. Supp. 872, aff'd 336 
U.S. 933), the test was the citizen’s ability to 
“understand and explain” an article of the 
Federal Constitution. The legislative test- 
ing of that provision and the great discretion 
it vested in the registrar made clear that a 
literacy requirement was merely a device to 
make racial discrimination easy. We cannot 
make the same inference here. The present 
requirement, applicable to members of all 
races, is that the prospective voter “be able 
to read and write any section of the con- 
stitution of North Carolina in the English 
language.” That seems to us to be one fair 
way of determining whether a person is lit- 
erate, not a calculated scheme to lay a trap 
for the citizen. Certainly we cannot con- 
demn it on its face as a device unrelated to 
the laws of North Carolina to raise the stand- 
ards for people of all races who cast the 
ballot. 

Affirmed. 


CUT PAPERWORK? THEY SAY IT 
CANNOT BE DONE 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 

BERT). Under previous order of the 


House, the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. Onsen] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to appear on the floor of 
the House this afternoon to announce 
completion of a study in which you and 
many of my colleagues on both sides of 
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the aisle are deeply interested and which 
I am hopeful will benefit every business- 
man and private citizen in this country. 
I refer to the release of a report called 
“The Federal Paperwork Jungle—A 
Report on the Paperwork Requirements 
Placed Upon Business, Industry, and the 
Public by Federal Departments and 
Agencies“ H.R. No. 52, dated Feb- 
ruary 18, 1965. This is a report of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service and summarizes the findings of 
an extensive investigation by its Sub- 
committee on Census and Government 
Statistics, of which I served as chairman 
in the 88th Congress. It deals with 
Government paperwork and the exceed- 
ingly heavy burden placed upon busi- 
ness and the public at large because of 
Federal Government requirements for 
forms, reports, surveys, and other kinds 
of paperwork. 

This problem is so vast and deep- 
rooted in the Federal system—paper- 
work has become virtually institutional- 
ized—that we have been told time and 
again: “Good luck, fellows; were 
sure glad to see you working on this; but 
you know, don’t you, that you won’t get 
anywhere. It just can’t be done.” 

Well, we accepted this challenge and 
went to work and I am happy to report 
to you that we are getting results—not 
nearly enough, certainly—but the record 
can speak for itself. 

The Bureau of the Budget, as a result 
of our subcommittee’s recommendations, 
has already taken a number of steps to 
improve the situation. They have re- 
cently: First, directed departments and 
agencies not to approve new forms and 
surveys “unless the need for the infor- 
mation clearly outweighs the increased 
reporting burden”; second, required in- 
formation on the cost, both to the public 
and to the Federal Government, of any 
new survey or reporting system; third, 
made the department head directly re- 
sponsible for all paperwork undertak- 
ings; fourth, required that report forms 
clearly state whether they are mandatory 
or voluntary; and fifth, continued the 
paperwork review ordered by the Presi- 
dent in March of last year. But, as de- 
sirable and long overdue as these actions 
are, they only scratch the surface and 
much remains to be done. This is like 
using a shovel when a hulldozer is 
needed. And, this is where we come in. 
I should like to take a few minutes now 
to discuss what we ran into in our inves- 
tigation and to tell you about the steps 
that are going to be required, in our 
opinion, to make Federal Government re- 
quests for reports and forms more rea- 
sonable and to keep them that way. 

You will note that I say reasonable, 
and this is important. I want to make it 
clear that many Federal Government re- 
ports are absolutely essential, and we 
could not function without information 
on production, sales, prices, employment, 
wages, and all the rest. As the Presi- 
dent put it so well recently: 

The question is not whether we should do 
away with these reports. The question is 
whether we are getting the right reports 
from the right sources or whether we are 
burdening the American businessman for 
reports we could do without. 
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But, there is nothing reasonable about 
the billion reports which the Govern- 
ment requires each year, some five for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. Nor is there anything 
reasonable about the $7 billion a year 
cost to the Government for all this 
paperwork, nor the estimated $20 billion 
cost to the public. 

MAJOR REFORMS 


You may recall, Mr. Speaker, that here 
on the floor of the House just a year ago 
this month, I announced that our sub- 
committee would hold hearings on the 
subject of Federal paperwork. We were 
invited by our good friend, the gentle- 
man from New York, Congressman 
O'Brien, to take a grassroots look at 
the problem in Albany, N.Y., and then 
we went on and took testimony in Chi- 
cago at the invitation of the gentleman 
from Illinois, Congressman DERWINSKI. 
And, I want to tell you, I am glad we 
did. In addition to scheduled witnesses, 
people came in off the street in these 
cities to tell us how fed up they are with 
Government reporting. One small busi- 
nessman told us that Government paper- 
work takes 35 percent of his time. Think 
of it—over a third of his working day 
and perhaps extra hours as well just to 
fill out Government reports. Big busi- 
ness people told us in Chicago that one 
corporation makes 2,700 reports a year 
requiring 500,000 copies. And, we found 
that one questionnaire sent out by a 
regulatory agency cost a company over 
$200,000 to complete. 

At this point, you might ask: “Don’t 
we have some law or regulation for con- 
trolling all this Government paper- 
work?” And, the answer to the ques- 
tion is: “Indeed we do,” but obviously it 
isn’t working very well. I am talking 
about the Federal Reports Act of 1942 
and Executive Order No. 10253, which 
give the Bureau of the Budget responsi- 
bility for controlling paperwork and pro- 
moting new reporting programs at the 
same time. Now, I ask you, how is it 
possible for one organizational unit— 
the Office of Statistical Standards in the 
Bureau of the Budget—to control paper- 
work and promote it at the same time? 

Moreover, certain agencies are ex- 
empted from the Federal Reports Act so 
that the Bureau of the Budget actually 
controls less than 30 percent of the Fed- 
eral Government paperwork load placed 
on the public. The Internal Revenue 
Service, with over 400 million reports 
annually and the Social Security Admin- 
istration with over 300 million reports 
annually, the two largest paperwork 
producers in Government, are largely ex- 
empt from the act. Moreover, some of 
the regulatory agencies claim that they 
are not covered by the act and, as a re- 
sult, they have been going their merry 
way. Now, would you not think, Mr. 
Speaker, that under these circumstances, 
the Bureau of the Budget would have 
come to Congress long ago with proposals 
to amend the Federal Reports Act in or- 
der to strengthen their control? The 
facts are quite the contrary. When Bu- 
reau of the Budget officials testified at 
our hearings, they told us that every- 
thing was satisfactory and they saw no 
need for making any changes. 
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Well, personally, if I were an official 
of the Bureau of the Budget or in any 
Federal agency and doing this kind of 
thinking, I believe I would pay more heed 
to what the President said the other day 
about too many deadheads on the Gov- 
ment payroll. I maintain and our re- 
port recommends amending the Federal 
Reports Act to correct certain abuses so 
that the Bureau of the Budget can better 
equip itself to discharge its responsibili- 
ties. 

Now, how would we amend the act to 
make it more effective? Our report rec- 
ommends that we: 

First. Include a penalty clause provid- 
ing for disciplinary action against viola- 
tors of the act—there is no penalty clause 
now; 

Second. Provide, in section 5, for the 
review of forms and surveys calling for 
the collection of information from “1 or 
more persons” in lieu of “10 or more per- 
sons,” as the act now reads; 

Third. Repeal that part of section 3 
(e) which provides for the exemption of 
the Internal Revenue Service and other 
fiscal and banking agencies; and 

Fourth. Bring Presidential committees, 
Presidential commissions, and all of the 
regulatory agencies within the purview 
of section 3(e) of the act. 

Our report also makes a number of ad- 
ministrative recommendations which I 
would like to mention briefly. Now none 
of these recommendations calls for cre- 
ating any new bureaucracies, nor any 
large number of new jobs. But, they do 
call for getting on top of this paperwork 
mess by insisting that the Director of the 
Budget be personally responsible for get- 
ting it done. 

We recommend 

Separation administratively of the two 
basic responsibilities of controlling Fed- 
eral reports and paperwork and of sup- 
porting proposals for new reports and 
paperwork—both now lodged in the Bu- 
reau of the Budget’s Office of Statistical 
Standards. 

Retention in the Office of the Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, of direct responsi- 
bility for control of reports and their 
clearances. 

Continuance in the Office of Statistical 
Standards of its responsibilities under 
Executive Order No. 10253 to develop 
programs “for the improved gathering, 
compiling, analyzing, publishing, and 
disseminating of statistical informa- 
tion,” and removal from that Office of 
responsibility for approving reporting or 
statistical budgets, approving new re- 
ports or statistical undertakings, and 
monitoring existing reporting systems. 

Establishment of an Office of Federal 
Reports, headed by a special assistant to 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
who reports directly to him, responsible 
for enforcement of the Federal Reports 
Act, as amended, and for central control 
and supervision of all major Federal re- 
porting activities—in contrast to the 30 
percent or lesser portion now reviewed 
by the Office of Statistical Standards. 

And, since the States also generate a 
high volume of reports, many of which 
duplicate Federal reports, we recom- 
mend. 
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Placement in such Office of Federal 
Reports of a Division of State Services, 
responsible for the development and con- 
duct of an active program of consulta- 
tion and cooperation with the States in 
all matters relating to Federal-State re- 
porting; for the consideration and initial 
approval, as well as the subsequent mon- 
itoring, of all Federal-State agreements 
involving reports, surveys, and similar 
undertakings by State agencies at Fed- 
eral expense; and upon request, as 
needed, for the providing of technical 
assistance to State agencies in reporting 
matters. 

There is another thing the Bureau of 
the Budget should do. We are recom- 
mending that the Bureau make better 
use of its public and business advisory 
committees and consult them in advance 
about new programs and not just about 
details. Moreover, these advisory com- 
mittees should include small business- 
men who are on the receiving end of 
so many of these reports. So, in or- 
der to give small business representa- 
tion, we are recommending creation by 
the President with the advice of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget of a Small Business 
Advisory Council on Federal Reports. 

PAPERWORK IN THE CONGRESS 


Now, Mr. Speaker, if I may I should 
like to take a moment to discuss paper- 
work in Congress and tell you about 
some of the problems we encountered. 
As we proceeded with the hearings, some 
of the agencies told us that this paper- 
work problem is not their fault at all. It 
is our fault here in Congress, They say 
the Congress makes the laws; the laws 
require the reports; and all they do is 
carry out the provisions Congress has 
made. Well, I suppose they are right in 
a way, but certainly not all the way. 
Some of these agency officials sit around 
and allow things to go on that are ridic- 
ulous, really, when they should be down 
here asking Congress to help them clean 
up some of these laws. 

Why, we discovered one form almost 
200 years old. It provides for reporting 
the number of guns mounted on mer- 
chant ships entering U.S. ports. We 
found shipping articles for merchant 
seamen specifying menus going back to 
Civil War days. We found also that an 
oceangoing freighter requires 22 forms 
to clear a port while an airplane requires 
only 2. This is because ocean ship- 
ping has been around so much longer 
and the laws have become more restric- 
tive over the years. Also, the airlines 
people have done a darn good job on 
their own paperwork. 

Now, even though departments and 
agencies have not been sufficiently ag- 
gressive in tending to their legislative 
affairs, I am sure you will agree with me 
that if action by the House is requested, 
we will take it. I already have men- 
tioned amending the Federal Reports Act 
of 1942, and, in my opinion, this step 
will go a long way toward solving the 
problem. Another suggestion is to ask 
the Committee on Reorganization to 
place under study the need for a Joint 
Committee on Federal Reports. Some 
of the responsibilities of a committee of 
this nature might be, first, to monitor 
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the reporting requirements of the Fed- 
eral agencies; second, to review proposed 
legislation requiring new reporting sys- 
tems; third, to make recommendations 
to Appropriation Committees concerning 
existing or proposed reporting and statis- 
tical undertakings; fourth, to work with 
the Joint Committee on Printing to de- 
velop new legislation as required for re- 
ferral to committees having substantive 
jurisdiction; and fifth, to create a center 
of know-how in Congress to which all 
matters relating to reports and paper- 
work undertakings may be referred. 

We are also recommending that our 
appropriations subcommittees take a 
close look at these paperwork programs 
when the agencies come up for funds. 
We think that we should require line 
items with complete justifications for 
major reporting or statistical undertak- 
ings, and that only these items specifi- 
cally identified and approved in the 
appropriations bill language be consid- 
ered as authorized by Congress. 

FORM 941-A AND OTHER TAX FORMS 


Now, I should like to get down to cases 
by discussing one Federal form, Internal 
Revenue Service Form 941-A, “Quarterly 
Report of Wages Taxable Under the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act for 
Social Security.” 

This form, which calls for a listing of 
each employee at work in a business es- 
tablishment, his name, social security 
number, taxable wages paid during the 
quarter, and where employed—State, 
territory, and so forth—is filed quarterly 
as a supplement to IRS-941—The Em- 
ployer’s Quarterly Federal Tax Return— 
the employer’s report on income taxes 
withheld from employees—along with 
depository receipts. As I indicated 
above, the Internal Revenue Service 
Form 941-A is forwarded to the Social 
Security Administration, where some 130 
million earnings items are posted to the 
individual accounts for social security 
purpose under the old-age and survivors 
insurance programs, 

The National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, with 200,000 members 
in the 50 States, estimates that all kinds 
of government reports—Federal and 
State—cost them in the neighborhood of 
$2 billion a year. The National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business considers 
form 941—A as the “single most burden- 
some report” they are called upon to 
make. We estimate that the business 
community would save $60 million a year 
if this quarterly report were converted 
to a yearly report. Back in 1955, the 
second Hoover Commission recom- 
mended that this report go over to an 
annual basis and similar proposals were 
included in four Presidential messages. 
But, this form goes on its costly and 
wasteful way. 

This brings me to the full impact of 
Internal Revenue Service paperwork 
which comprises half of the total Fed- 
eral load. The IRS is the largest paper- 
work agency in the world. So, you see, 
if we can do something about this agency 
we can really reduce the paperwork 
burden on the public. And, here is the 
startling part about it. The Internal 
Revenue Service told us that 97 percent 
of income taxes are paid voluntarily and 
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that only 3 percent involve fraud and 
other problems. Well, this being the 
case, does it not stand to reason that 
we should explore the possibilities of 
reducing the paperwork load on the great 
majority of the people of the Nation who 
do not present any problem to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service? Up to now, the 
IRS has shown no concern about the 
paperwork load it places upon the public 
nor the billions of man-hours required to 
complete these reports. 

Our recommendation in this regard 
states that the entire reporting system of 
the Internal Revenue Service should be 
reviewed with the objective of simplify- 
ing tax reporting requirements. In my 
opinion, this is a good project for our new 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice to undertake. The General Account- 
ing Office, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
other public and private groups such as 
the Brookings Institution should be con- 
sulted about possible new approaches to 
Internal Revenue Service reporting. 
Just as taxes withheld at source was a 
major breakthrough in the 1950’s, a new 
breakthrough to simplify the present tax 
reporting system is needed and badly 
needed. 

ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Now, we have made several additional 
recommendations, and I should like to 
run through them for you, if I may, com- 
menting on them only as necessary and 
keeping my comments brief. 

Public participation in the Federal re- 
porting system should be increased, and 
public relations in the Federal report- 
ing programs should be improved. It is 
only human nature to be more receptive 
to any request—even if it is for paper- 
work, if someone does us the courtesy of 
telling us why a report or form is neces- 
sary. Only a few agencies bother to do 
this now. 

Our report also contains a number of 
specific recommendations for the indi- 
vidual departments and agencies which 
I should like to mention briefly because 
of their interest to certain groups: 

The paperwork reduction program in 
the maritime shipping industry should 
be accelerated. The work of the Sub- 
committee on Trade and Shipping of the 
National Facilitation Committee should 
be given more direct support by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

The records management program of 
the National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice of the General Services Administra- 
tion should be vigorously supported by 
the Congress and in the executive branch 
and should be expanded in the areas of 
paperwork simplification, standardiza- 
tion, and research. Individual depart- 
ments and agencies should strengthen 
their records management in accordance 
with suggestions made in this report. 

The National Archives and Records 
Service should undertake a new study of 
the records retention requirements of 
the Federal agencies with a view to sim- 
plifying and streamlining these require- 
ments and thereby reducing the Gov- 
ernment’s enormous stock of records. 
Special attention should be given to the 
records retention requirements of the 
Internal Revenue Service. 
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The Secretary of Labor should review 
the entire welfare and pension plan re- 
porting system with a view to easing the 
burden placed on employers and unions, 
especially where regulated insurance car- 
riers are involved. Immediate action is 
urged to develop an appropriate legisla- 
tive proposal for the removal of the 
“sworn notarization” requirement of the 
hiii and Pension Plans Disclosure 

ct. 

The Secretary of the Treasury should 
review the reporting requirements of cus- 
toms legislation, some of which go back 
to 1790, with a view toward the recom- 
mendation of modernizing legislation on 
customs documents to the 89th Congress. 

The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget should take the necessary steps 
to remove regulatory agencies from all 
responsibility for collecting, compiling, 
and publishing general purpose statis- 
tics. Responsibility for the quarterly 
financial report, now held jointly by the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 
should be placed in the appropriate ex- 
ecutive department—possibly in the 
Office of Business Economics of the De- 
partment of Commerce, All requests of 
the regulatory agencies to conduct gen- 
eral purpose statistical surveys, or any 
other inquiries not specifically author- 
ized by law, should be denied. 

The special—and heavy—reporting 
requirements of Federal contractors to 
the Department of Defense, Atomic 
Energy Commission, and National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration were 
not reviewed in this report. These re- 
porting requirements will be reviewed by 
this subcommittee in the 89th Congress, 
along with other paperwork matters. 

OMBUDSMAN 

You know, recently we have been 
hearing a lot about the ombudsman in 
Sweden. The ombudsman is a highly 
respected official of the Swedish Gov- 
ernment whose sole duty is to redress 
grievances of the public, grievances 
which arise because of the actions—or 
lack of them—of public officials. In this 
country, of course, the congressional in- 
vestigating committee serves a similar 
purpose, but probably not as successfully 
as the efficient Swedes. In fact, I think 
we could very well use the ombudsman 
system here in Washington. 

In this paperwork investigation our 
subcommittee received thousands of 
complaints from business, industry, and 
the public about Federal paperwork and 
the indifference of many of our Federal 
officials to this problem. I want to tell 
these people here and now that their 
messages have come through loud and 
clear and we have every intention of 
pursuing this paperwork problem until 
we get results. And, just as the om- 
budsman gets results in Sweden, by put- 
ting public officials on the spot, we may 
wind up by making some of our Federal 
Officials more responsive to the public 
and the taxpayers who pay their salaries. 
I know I have the support of my col- 
leagues in Congress and of the Speaker 
himself when I say: Let us put an end 
to those unnecessary and costly Federal 
reports. As Mr. McNamara, our able 
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Secretary of Defense, said the other 
day: 

The fact that this is a wealthy nation 
doesn’t mean that it must also be wasteful. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I wish to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Montana 
for bringing this information to the 
membership of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I served as a member of the gentle- 
man's committee, which produced this 
report. There is a staggering amount 
of paperwork which the American peo- 
ple are subjected to. 

I hope that all the Members of the 
House will become familiar with our re- 
port, because it is something they will 
find of great interest. They will appre- 
ciate the long hours and hard labors of 
the committee, and commend the com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the 
able gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I thank the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

I wish to bring to the attention of the 
House that the gentleman from Nebraska 
is probably more knowledgeable on this 
subject than I. He served on this com- 
mittee before I served on it, and he has 
had many years of experience with the 
subcommittee on census and Govern- 
ment statistics, and so laid the founda- 
tion for this report which we were able 
to bring to the House this year. I thank 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM] again for his great and ex- 
haustive work on this program. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BROYHILL] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I want to join with other 
Members of the House today in congratu- 
lating the gentleman from Montana and 
the members and staff of the Subcom- 
mittee on Census and Government Sta- 
tistics for its excellent analysis of the 
“Federal paperwork jungle.“ In my 
opinion, they have performed a most 
needed public service in exploring a prob- 
lem that threatens to impair the reason- 
ably effective administration of the ex- 
ecutive branch. They have, in this re- 
port, also confirmed what many indi- 
vidual Americans have suspected for 
many years—that a most confusing 
hardship is borne by many Americans in 
an effort to satisfy the voracious appetite 
of their Government for information 
about an alarming variation of subjects 
and activities. 

The burden of recordkeeping and re- 
porting has become very heavy, indeed, 
for the American business community 
and it is particularly onerous for the 
small businesses of the country which 
often lack the administrative resources 
to compile and report the flood of data 
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that Washington either requires or ur- 
gently seeks. 

I feel sure we are all aware that a huge 
paperwork ediface has been constructed. 
We were not prepared, I am equally sure, 
for the gigantic proportion of this situa- 
tion as described in this report. That, 
in my opinion, is the first impression one 
obtains from an analysis of the docu- 
ment. 

As we look beyond the findings of fact 
toward the recommendations, we can see 
a second and, I think most positively 
presented section of this study. 

The report implies quite correctly that 
Federal agencies are by their nature in- 
clined to defend and perpetuate needless 
and excessive paperwork. This is a dis- 
ease common to organizational giantism 
in and out of government. The find- 
ings here are often critical, as any fresh 
and objective judgment would require in 
view of the facts themselves, but these 
critical observations are not cast for the 
sake of negativism. This is as it should 
be since we are all interested in more 
effective and economical processes of 
government. The Congress, too, must 
accept its share of responsibility for the 
development of the problem itself since 
its enactments have contributed heavily 
to the final sum of present-day paper- 
work activity. 

Many of the thoughtful recommenda- 
tions of this study can and should be 
accepted by the executive departments 
and agencies. Needed reforms can be 
made in many cases by simple adminis- 
trative action. Other reforms will need 
congressional consideration and ap- 
proval. 

I know that my view is shared by a 
majority of my colleagues here and I 
hope that we will see a desire to go on 
from this study toward getting the job 
done. 

In my opinion, this report is a most 
significant development. It is, in a 
sense, a reasonably current map of a 
jungle which has been heretofore un- 
available . Using it as an aid, a course 
can be charted before the trails are 
obscured by new and wild growths. 


SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIGN- 
ING OF THE HAWAIIAN STATE- 
HOOD BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, March 18, 1965, marks the sixth an- 
niversary of the signing by the President 
of the United States of the greatest civil 
rights bill of the 1950’s—the Hawaii 
statehood bill. The Senate had earlier 
passed the measure on March 11, and 
this House had approved it on March 12, 
after both bodies had resoundingly re- 
jected the argument that Hawaii should 
not be granted statehood because of its 
predominantly nonwhite population. By 
admitting Hawaii into the Union of 
States, Congress and the President 
proved to the world that the U.S. Govern- 
ment practices what it preaches—that it 
fully and in fact subscribes to the theory 
that race, ancestry, or color has no part 
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in the determination of one’s citizenship 
or civil rights. 

Today, as we look to the events in 
Selma, Ala., we find that we are once 
again challenged to prove that ours is 
truly a land of the free and equal. The 
President has flung that great challenge 
unto our shoulders. We must not fail, 
for if we should fail, the dream of free 
peoples throughout the world will have 
turned into a nightmare. 

Mr. Speaker, the identity of Hawaii 
with the United States came not from 
war or acquisition, but rather by peaceful 
assimilation of the American ideals. In- 
dividual rights and liberties were ideals 
for which Hawaiians had a profound re- 
spect ever since their first contact with 
Americans in the beginning of the 19th 
century. The Hawaiian people adopted 
their first constitution, modeled after 
that of the United States, only 20 years 
after the first Christian missionaries 
came to our islands from New England. 
This event took place in 1840, and only 
14 years later, the Hawaiians over- 
whelmingly expressed a desire for an- 
nexation to the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, a fact truly worth noting 
is that the tie which binds the people of 
Hawaii to the United States is not that of 
race or history, nor that of force or eco- 
nomic exploitation, but that of ideals 
freely accepted. 

That Hawaii continues to be, as Mark 
Twain described it, “the loveliest fleet of 
islands anchored in any ocean,” is obvi- 
ous to anyone who has enjoyed its eternal 
spring climate, its swaying palms, its 
white beaches, and emerald lagoons. 
Our lovely hula maidens beckon to our 
shores peoples from all parts of the world. 
pr pagar statehood has not changed 
The people too have not changed, for 
they have continued to assume their re- 
sponsibilities as full fiedged American 
citizens. We of Hawaii realize that Ha- 
waii today represents a bridge between 
the East and the West for international 
cooperation and world peace, and we ac- 
cept that responsibility. 

Working together in harmony and in 
concert toward their own social, political, 
economic, and cultural betterment, the 
people of Hawaii, people of diverse cul- 
tural origins, have proven that Hawaii is 
indeed the showcase of American democ- 
racy. All the anthropologists, sociolo- 
gists, poets, and romanticists who have 
written about Hawaii agree on this point. 

In delivering his first major civil rights 
speech, our late beloved President, John 
F. Kennedy, stated that he had chosen 
to speak in Hawaii, because “Hawaii is 
what the United States is striving to be.” 

In our struggle to maintain our friend- 
ship with the Afro-Asian nations, we 
must, as a nation, exploit Hawaii’s of- 
ferings to the fullest. We must take full 
advantage of Hawaii’s great human re- 
source, Perhaps, one of the greatest in- 
vestments we have ever made in peace is 
represented in the East-West Center, 
brought into being by the principal ef- 
forts of the then Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnson, the then delegate to Congress 
from Hawaii, John A. Burns, and Con- 
gressman JOHN J. Rooney of New York. 
At this great institution Asians and 
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Americans have been granted and con- 
tinue to have an opportunity to meet one 
another in an academic and social en- 
vironment which lends itself to a dy- 
namic program of interchange in which 
the participants begin better to under- 
stand one another’s problems, and to 
work out mutually acceptable solutions. 
How much better this is than deciding 
issues on the battlefield. And we are 
proud of the nationwide support which 
the East-West Center has received. We 
must continue and expand this support 
if we are to retain our leadership in 
man's quest for international coopera- 
tion and world peace. 

On this, the sixth anniversary of the 
signing of the Hawaiian statehood bill, 
we in Hawaii are resolved to continue to 
prove to the people of the United States 
that our gratitude is only exceeded by our 
willingness to contribute to the welfare 
and greatness of America. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Speaker, I 
gladly yield to my distinguished col- 
league, the gentlewoman from Hawaii. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I pause to- 
day in my duties as a new Congress- 
woman from Hawaii, to recognize that it 
was just 6 years ago that the statehood 
bill for Hawaii was signed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Though I recall the enactment of this 
bill as the culmination of years of effort 
and frustration for the people of Hawaii, 
its most notable achievement is as a 
living testimony to the principles and 
ideals of this great democracy. History 
will record this great day, March 18, 
1959, not so much as a victory for the 
people of Hawaii, but rather as a great 
triumph of the forces of democracy, free- 
dom, and self-government. The vision 
of America changed overnight from a 
compact, contiguous entity, into a na- 
tion dedicated to an idea which overcame 
even the span of the Pacific Ocean as a 
meaningful barrier to full American 
citizenship. 

Hawaii has gained full participation in 
the affairs of our country. We have 
gained in self-confidence and self-esteem. 
We have prospered by the opening of 
our shores to the aspirations of busi- 
nesses across the country who through 
the act of statehood realized our great 
potential. We have grown in the eyes of 
the world, for what we as a free people 
have accomplished, and Hawaii has be- 
come the envy of all freedom-loving peo- 
ples of the world who wonder at the 
secrets of our way of life. 

We yearn still more to fuller recog- 
nition of the great services we could 
perform for our country in interna- 
tional affairs, world trade, scientific 
studies, and in helping to remove the 
cultural barriers that still separate the 
Eastern world from the West. 

What we can offer this country in in- 
ternational relations is our human pow- 
er found in each and every citizen of 
Hawaii. We have demonstrated its 
strength in the success of the East- 
West Center of Cultural and Technical 
Interchange, located on the campus of 
the University of Hawaii, as an excep- 
tionally profound experiment initiated 
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by President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
while he was a Member of the U.S. Sen- 
ate. We hope that the future holds even 
greater avenues of service in this area of 
promoting better understanding among 
the peoples of the world. 

Hawaii has now been authorized the 
establishment of a foreign trade zone, 
which will extend even further our in- 
fluence in the international market of 
business and trade. Hawaii as an out- 
post of commerce for the United States, 
can serve as a crucial link with the mar- 
kets of the East and of Latin America. 
Just as the great legal codes were 
founded in the market of the merchants 
of the Old World, we can help to foster 
and promote the great moral and ethical 
goals of a free and peaceful world in 
today’s market of merchants. 

We shall begin to serve as a great com- 
munications center. We shall contribute 
to our Nation’s defense. We shall grow 
as a focal point for many meaningful 
scientific pursuits. Our clear skies offer 
scientists unimagined adventures in the 
study of the earth’s atmosphere. Our 
surrounding oceans offer a base of opera- 
tions for studies of the earth’s core in 
Project Mohole. We shall attract men 
from all over the world who are chal- 
lenged by the secrets of life in the oceans. 

All these are but byproducts of the 
great discovery of Hawaii’s human re- 
sources as full and equal citizens. 

On behalf of the people of my great 
State of Hawaii, I take this opportunity 
today to pay tribute to my fellow Amer- 
icans and to acknowledge the great 
eagerness with which we of Hawaii look 
forward to even greater avenues of par- 
ticipation in the creation of our Presi- 
dent’s Great Society. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman from Hawaii for her contribu- 
tion. I am certain that by her demon- 
strated ability to represent Hawaii she 
has added to its prestige. I yield to the 
distinguished Speaker of this House, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
is entirely fitting and proper that we 
pause from our tasks of the day and ob- 
serve with justifiable pride the 6th an- 
niversary of the admission of Hawaii as 
the 50th State in our Union. For it was 
on March 18, 6 years ago today, that 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower signed 
the Hawaii statehood bill into law. 

I recall very clearly that it was on 
March 12, 1959, that this great body 
voted 323 to 89 to admit Hawaii into the 
Union of States. I remember well that 
momentous occasion, and I point with 
pride to the fact that I played a part in 
winning the necessary votes for Hawaii’s 
admission. 

Since achieving statehood, the people 
of Hawaii have set very high standards 
in sending their representatives to Con- 
gress. For this, they are to be congrat- 
ulated. I name with pride, as an exam- 
ple, the gentleman in the well [Mr. MAT- 
suNAGA], our esteemed and popular col- 
league from Hawaii who is presently 
serving his second term in this august 
body. The gentleman from Hawaii has 
gained the highest respect of his col- 
leagues not only for himself but also for 
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the people who elected him. Only re- 
cently he was highly commended by the 
House Democratic steering committee 
for his excellent performance of his du- 
ties as secretary of that important com- 
mittee. 

Hawaii, of course, is noted not only 
for its wondeful people but also for its 
beautiful flowers. As if to remind us 
of this fact, the people of Hawaii have 
recently sent us, to decorate these legis- 
lative halls, our young and able colleague, 
the gentlewoman from Hawaii [Mrs. 
Mink]. She has already demonstrated 
to our entire satisfaction that a young 
lady can successfully combine the un- 
likely qualities of beauty and legislative 
ability. 

My praise of Hawaii’s representatives 
also includes Senator DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
who so ably represented his people as a 
Member of this body, and, before him, 
Delegate John A. Burns, now appropri- 
ately the Governor of his State, who 
played the principal role in the fight for 
statehood. 

As the showcase of American democ- 
racy, our 50th State has improved the 
image of our great Nation throughout 
the world. I am happy to congratulate 
the people of Hawaii on this, the sixth 
anniversary of the approval of the Ha- 
waii statehood bill. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Speaker, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] for his 
kind words. Let me assure him that the 
people of Hawaii will always remember 
that he was the majority leader of this 
body when Hawaii was granted statehood 
and that he indeed played a major role 
in obtaining the favorable action of this 
House. We shall be deeply indebted to 
him forever. 

Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I gladly yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I remember 
the 100th Infantry Battalion from Ha- 
waii back 20-some-odd years ago train- 
ing at Camp McCoy, Wis. I am sure this 
famous battalion through its work in 
fighting in World War I helped to pave 
the way for statehood for Hawaii. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend my 
two colleagues from Hawaii for bringing 
to the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress the sixth anniversary of statehood 
for Hawaii and express the hope that 
they will be with us forever. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. I was a member 
of that 100th Infantry Battalion which 
trained at Camp McCoy, Wis. I wish to 
take this opportunity to thank, through 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Race], the wonderful people of his great 
State. We were so well treated by the 
people there that we felt, despite the fact 
we were descended from parents who 
had come from an enemy country, that 
we were all of one family, the American 
family, and we were made to feel so 
much at home that even today I yearn 
to go back to Wisconsin to visit my won- 
derful friends and my old stamping 
grounds. 

Mr. ALBERT. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Madam Speaker, I 
want to join other Members here, partic- 
ularly our two very able and distin- 
guished Members from Hawaii, in wish- 
ing a happy birthday to one of the most 
delightful spots in all the world. 

Madam Speaker, the United States has 
been a better country because Hawaii be- 
came her 50th State. The House of Rep- 
resentatives is a better legislative body 
because of the distinguished service of 
the gentleman who occupies the well of 
the House and because of the gentle- 
woman who so appropriately is now serv- 
ing as Speaker pro tempore of the House. 

Madam Speaker, the gentleman in the 
well of course belonged to one of the most 
illustrious fighting units of World War II 
and himself, being twice wounded in 
combat, was one of our most heroic fight- 
ing men. He and those of his particular 
origin and those of so many national and 
racial origins which make up the islands 
which have been called the Paradise of 
the Pacific have contributed so much in 
so Many ways to the sum total of what 
we call America, that the world’s image 
of our great Nation has been considerably 
improved since the admission of Hawaii 
into the Union. 

Madam Speaker, we are very happy to 
join you both in saying, “Happy birth- 
day” to your State. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. I am sure 
I speak for my colleague as well when I 
say that, had it not been for his guidance, 
his kindness, along with that of the 
Speaker and the other senior Members 
of this body, we would not have been able 
to accomplish as much for the people of 
Hawaii by way of legislation and also by 
way of winning friends for the youngest 
and one of the smallest States in the 
Union. I thank the majority leader. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Madam Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Madam Speaker, I am 
very grateful to the gentleman from 
Hawaii for yielding to me to speak 
briefly on this most wonderful occasion. 

Madam Speaker, I do not believe I have 
ever had quite such a flood of memories 
pour over me as I do at this moment. 
I remember so well that just 6 years 
ago this Chamber was packed as we ap- 
proached a momentous vote to reach 
across the Pacific and to cement to us 
forever the great and beautiful State of 
Hawaii. 

Madam Speaker, it is a wonderful ex- 
perience to stand here today 6 years 
later and look at the chair and see the 
gentlewoman presiding, and look down 
in the well of the House and see the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. 
MATSUNAGA] speaking. 

I know from some experience the ob- 
stacles which stood in the way of state- 
hood for Hawaii, the little whispers, the 
fears of the unknown, the ethnic back- 
ground, the melting pot about which we 
speak on the mainland on the Fourth of 
July, and sometimes forget the rest of 
the year. But I remember when the first 
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Member from Hawaii stood in the well 
of this House shortly after statehood be- 
came a fact, and the late Speaker of this 
House, Sam Rayburn, said to him: “Raise 
your right hand and repeat after me.” 
The gentleman from Hawaii, the first 
Member of the House of Representatives 
from that great State, could not raise 
his right hand because he had no right 
arm. So he raised his left instead. 

I think, Madam Speaker, that at that 
moment more prejudices fell more 
quickly to the floor of this House than 
at any other time I can recall. And 
through the years—and they are not 
many—we have had representatives from 
that great new State, each unique, each 
kindly, each brilliant, and each respected 
by his or her colleagues. 

Sometimes, Madam Speaker, we par- 
ticipate in causes and when we have won 
or lost we are not quite sure whether we 
were right in engaging in the fight at all. 
But may I say, and I think that every 
Member of this House and all of the 
American people would join in this 
thought, there has never been any rea- 
son during the last 6 years to regret for 
a single second the little effort that each 
of us had into making that beautiful 
place a State of the Union. 

We have demonstrated by making 
Hawaii a State that America is still a 
land of imagination which refuses to be 
bound by emotions lapping on the shores 
of the mainland. In the north another 
country intervenes between us and the 
great State of Alaska. We have proven 
that this Nation is still growing, and any 
nation which is still growing is proceed- 
ing along the path to even a greater place 
in history. 

So, Madam Speaker, I appreciate the 
gentleman’s kindness in yielding to me 
and I say that that little bit of mortar 
I was able to contribute in building this 
great Nation by adding States to it is 
one of the things I am going to remem- 
ber when I leave this place and I sit on 
the front porch on the Fourth of July 
and watch the flags go by, and I shall 
count the stars very carefully to make 
sure the 50th is still there. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the gen- 
tleman from New York. The people of 
Hawaii well remember the fight that he 
led on this floor to make Hawaii the 50th 
State. In fact, the gentleman is so highly 
thought of, that should he decide to 
retire on a front porch in Hawaii the 
people may even supply him with that 
front porch and a public office to boot. 
Let me assure the gentleman from New 
York that the people of Hawaii will for- 
ever have a warm spot in their hearts for 
him. The unflinching manner in which 
he led the debate on this floor for his 
fellow Americans, who could not even 
vote for him or reward him in any way, 
is a part of American history and his 
biography—one which the people of 
Hawaii will never forget and for which 
they will forever be grateful. Had it not 
been for men of great faith like the 
gentleman from New York, I know and 
my colleague, I am sure, knows that we 
would not today be Members of the great- 
est legislative body in the world, the 
Congress of the United States. 
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A BILL TO REPEAL EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I am introducing a bill today to repeal 
the excise taxes on communications and 
retail items, including jewelry, furs, toilet 
preparations, luggage, and handbags. 
These are all items that hit hard at lower 
income levels, extracting the same 
amount of tax from all income groups. 

I would like to note, too, that removal 
of the 10 percent excise tax on toilet ar- 
ticles, cosmetics, jewelry, luggage, hand- 
bags, and furs sold at the retail level will 
not only help the small merchant in sales 
and profits, but will also release him from 
tons of costly recordkeeping and paper- 
work in making his collections of the tax 
for the Government. 

I have heard many complaints from 
small businessmen of the burden this 
tax imposes on them. 

In one case a druggist reported to me 
that he had to pay an accountant to 
make out Government reports at an 
hourly rate much higher than he earned 
himself. In another case the cost of 
this recordkeeping drove a small jeweler 
out of business. 

In 1963, retail excise taxes amounted 
to $444 million. Since the returns to the 
Treasury, in my opinion, hardly justifies 
the deterrent and nuisance factors of 
these taxes, I hope Congress will move 
speedily to abolish them. I urge the 
adoption of my bill this year. 

The communications tax also adds to 
the costs of goods and services including 
such essentials as food and clothing. 
For example the telephone tax enters 
into the expenses of production in the 
same way as raw materials, wages, and 
other costs. It adds to cost on each suc- 
cessive level of business activity and has 
an accumulative effect on the cost of 
everything the American consumer buys. 

In my western district of Montana, 
the people were obliged to pay a total 
communications tax of $1,254,000 for the 
year ending July 1, 1964. This is an 
average tax per telephone account of 
$15.78. 

For all of Montana, telephone users 
pay a total excise tax of $3,310,778, and 
this is an average tax per consumer tele- 
phone account of $16.92. 

The U.S. Treasury Department has 
estimated that 47 percent of the total 
communications excise tax is derived 
from business calls so that business usage 
is expected to account for $470 million 
of the $1 billion projected from this 
tax source for fiscal year 1965. 

I want to emphasize Mr. Speaker, that 
this tax is levied on all income groups 
equally. The small businessman and the 
ordinary consumer who purchase neces- 
sities in the retail store or use a tele- 
phone—which more than 80 percent of 
American families do—are being taxed 
unfairly. 

Evidence presented to the Ways and 
Means Committee at its hearings last 
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year showed that the biggest payers of 
communication excise taxes are the food 
and clothing businesses. In 1953 they ac- 
counted for almost one-fourth of the 
total collected. It is clear, therefore, 
that the telephone tax bears heavily on 
the individual consumer. 

In the Ways and Means Committee 
hearings in 1964, it was shown that 86 
percent of the households with tele- 
phones in the United States had incomes 
of less than $10,000 per year. Further- 
more, of the nearly 15 million households 
with incomes of less than $3,000 a year, 
nearly 6.9 million do not have any tele- 
phone service. Obviously many of these 
could afford service if the 10-percent ex- 
cise tax was removed. 

The retailers excise taxes are a burden 
not only on the purchasers, many of 
whom are women, but on the retail mer- 
chants who have to collect taxes and 
keep appropriate records. 

All these excise taxes about which I 
speak today were adopted as emergency 
tax measures during World War II. The 
rates were greatly increased from time 
to time during the war to provide reve- 
nue. An additional reason for the impo- 
sition of the tax on communications was 
to discourage the public at the time of 
emergency from using facilities that were 
needed for defense efforts. I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that this time has long since 


passed. 

Although all of these taxes were leveled 
off at a flat 10-percent rate in 1954 dur- 
ing the Korean war, they are still a great 
burden on the smaller income families 
and should be eliminated. 

I strongly urge adoption of my bill this 
year. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, within a few 
days I expect to present the administra- 
tions proposal for changes in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. I believe the fol- 
lowing report from the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council meeting February 26, 1965, 
should be read by every Member of the 
House for its forthright presentation of 
this issue. 

Most of us can remember the first legis- 
lative effort to set minimum wages and 
maximum hours. All of us can remem- 
ber the long hard fight to pass remedial 
and beneficial amendments over these 
past 30 years. 

I sincerely believe that the more we 
know about the issues involved the better 
prepared we will be for the action I hope 
we can take this year on this important 
legislation, 

The report follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUN- 

CIL ON Farr LABOR STANDARDS, BAL HARBOUR, 

FLA. FEBRUARY 26, 1965 


Modernization of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act is too long overdue. If American 
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workers are to be assured a minimum stand- 
ard of decency, if jobs are to be provided for 
millions of Americans who are looking for 
work and if the war against poverty is to be 
waged effectively, the time has come to over- 
haul this outdated act. 

The AFL-CIO, therefore, urges the 89th 
Congress to extend coverage under this act 
to all workers whose jobs affect commerce, to 
raise the minimum rate to $2 an hour, to re- 
duce the standard workweek to 35 hours and 
to raise the premium rate for overtime hours 
to double time compensation. 


EXTENDING COVERAGE 


Today, some 10 million nonsupervisory 
wage and salary earners in industry and com- 
merce are excluded from FLSA protection, 
because of unjustifiably restrictive coverage 
definitions and unwarranted exemptions. 
These excluded workers are among the most 
poorly paid in the Nation and endure the 
worst working conditions. 

The act now leaves unprotected millions 
of low-income workers employed in restau- 
rants, hotels, laundries, many agricultural 
processing plants, small logging operations, 
cotton ginning plants, hospitals, theaters, 
service, and repair shops. Full protection 
should be accorded these workers. If all 
Americans are to move forward together, a 
floor must immediately be placed under their 
wages and a ceiling over the hours they work. 


RAISE THE MINIMUM TO $2 


The minimum wage under the act should 
now be raised from $1.25 to $2 an hour. 

If a worker is employed full time for an en- 
tire year, the present $1.25 minimum yields 
only $2,600—substantially less than the Gov- 
ernment’s $3,000 yearly income standard of 
poverty and many workers in low-wage in- 
dustries get far less than 52 weeks of work a 
year. Many of these families require public 
assistance payments to supplement their 
meager earnings. They are today’s working 
poor. 

An American minimum wage must be suffi- 
cient to insure that American workers and 
their families will live above the depths of 
poverty. In our highly productive economy, 
a minimum of less than $2 an hour is neither 
morally nor economically justifiable. 

REDUCING THE STANDARD WORKWEEK 

More than a quarter century has passed 
since 40 hours was adopted as the standard 
workweek under the act. Since then, the 
tremendous rise in productivity and the per- 
sistent unemployment of the past decade 
have made a downward adjustment of the 
standard workweek to 35 hours both feasible 
and desirable. 

Such a reduction would ease the adjust- 
ment to the spread of automation and create 
hundreds of thousands of needed job oppor- 
tunities for the unemployed, for the increas- 
ing number of young people who are entering 
the labor force and for workers displaced by 
technological change. 

DOUBLE TIME FOR OVERTIME 

An increase in penalty pay for overtime 
work from time and one-half to double time 
would have an immediate effect in increasing 
employment. 

The time-and-a-half overtime standard, 
adopted 27 years ago, no longer serves as an 
adequate deterrent to excessive overtime 
work. The amount of overtime work, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the act, is now the 
equivalent of more than 1% million full- 
time jobs. 

A double time penalty would discourage 
employers from scheduling overtime. It 
would boost new hiring substantially. 

The AFL-CIO views all of the FLSA 
amendments we propose to be essential and 
urgent. Therefore, we urge the Congress to 
act immediately. 
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NEW YORK CITY IN CRISIS—PART 
XVI 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MULTER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the 16th installment of a series of arti- 
cles on “New York City in Crisis.” 

This article deals with the failure of 
the city of New York to provide a sim- 
ple public park for the use of its inhabit- 
ants. 

The article appeared in the February 
6, 1965, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune and follows: 


NEw York CITY IN Crisis: A LONESOME PLAY- 
GROUND AREA—YEARS OF PLANNING, BUT No 
ACTION 

(By Alfonso Narvaez) 

In the bureaucratic maze of New York gov- 
ernment, even relatively simple projects be- 
come entangled in a web of frustration, con- 
fusion, and delay. 

This is the story of one such project, 
sought by the citizens of Greenwich Village 
since the late 1940's. The plan—to provide 
an additional park to beautify the area and 
provide playground space—was first approved 
by the city in 1959, but for 6 years it has 
bounced back and forth without resolution. 

At many times during this period, it had 
seemed that one face-to-face talk could have 
brought action. 

Today, the proposed Abingdon Square Park 
addition remains a vacant lot, surrounded 
by a wire fence. Children of the area used 
to have to climb the fence to play illegally; 
now the lock on the gate is broken. And the 
only formal use it gets is as a place for resi- 
dents to walk their dogs. 

In 1959, when the plan seemed close to 
reality, the residents were a hopeful group. 
Now, their attitude seems to be summed up 
by this comment from one of them: “I won't 
believe it until I see it with my own eyes. 
I think the city is just leading us on,” 

The official story begins late in 1959. On 
October 5, the city department of parks an- 
nounced plans for the creation of another 
park in Greenwich Village, and released a 
sketch of the proposed site. The announce- 
ment also said that the department had al- 
ready asked for $9,200 in planning funds and 
that additional funds would be sought to 
build the park. 

Creation of the park would require the 
demolition of a warehouse on the site, but 
construction was to begin in 1961. The park, 
Abingdon Square Park addition at Bank and 
Bleecker Streets, would be a half-acre addi- 
tion to the existing quarter-acre Abingdon 
Square Park. 

With the release of the announcement 
about the park, the wheels of government 
began to turn. In March 1960, the first step 
was taken by the City Planning Commission. 
It approved plans to change the map of New 
York City to allow for the designation of 
the area as a park. 

In August 1960, the chairman of the plan- 
ning commission noted that there was now 
$9,200 in the 1960 capital budget for planning 
of the project and that the parks depart- 
ment was asking for $169,800 for construction 
of the park in 1961. 


CHANGES 


By June 1961, the needed map changes had 
been made and the board of estimate voted 
approval. 
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In making the changes, however, the plan- 
ning commission, at the request of the high- 
way department, had also approved that 15 
feet of the property be used for the widening 
of Bleecker Street. The highway department 
said the change would aid traffic flow. But 
local residents fought the widening because 
it was so close to the proposed playground 
and because the continuation of Bleecker 
Street was very narrow and the change would 
create a hazard. 

This meant that the whole procedure had 
to go back to the planning commission to 
have new map changes approved, but with- 
out the street-widening proposal. 

Five months later, the papers asking for 
the change had arrived back at the planning 
commission. 

Almost a year then went inexplicably by, 
and in June 1962, permission was granted by 
the board of estimate for the city to start 
procedures to acquire the warehouse on the 
proposed site. 

SLOWLY 

“Democracy moves slowly,” said Newbold 
Morris, park commissioner, when he visited 
the site in July of that year. 

In October, the park department showed 
five local community groups, who had fought 
for the park, its detailed plan for the play- 
ground. One resident described it as an 
“asphalt jailhouse” and said that it dupli- 
cated existing facilities nearby. 

The groups termed the plan “inadequate” 
and asked a local architect, Robert Nichols, 
to design a park, which would be in keeping 
with the atmosphere of the village. 

The groups then made a population sur- 
vey of the area and found that they needed a 
playground for tots, older children, and an 
area for older persons. The plan by the city 
merely proposed an area for older children. 

Mr. Nichols designed a park as he en- 
visioned it and submitted his plan to the 
park department. In December, the depart- 
ment agreed to use this plan as a basis for 
formulating a revised plan of its own. 

The department then turned all the plans 
over to its architects, who immediately set to 
work on them. 

Meanwhile, the new city charter went into 
effect, changing many of the procedures of 
government and increasing the responsibili- 
ties of the mayor. 

In April 1963, the revised plans for the 
park were sent to the mayor for inclusion 
in the capital budget, so that funds could 
be released for the acquisition of the prop- 
erty. 

By early June the city planning commis- 
sion had finished its revised map changes 
and later in the month, the board of esti- 
mate voted approval. 


TITLE 


In November, title to the property was 
vested in the city and work on Abingdon 
Square Park addition was finally ready to 


n. 

By mid-April last year the city had razed 
the warehouse as well as a deteriorated com- 
fort station near by. The ground was leveled 
and enclosed with a wire fence. 

Because planning negotiations had not 
been resolved between the local groups and 
the city, construction could not begin. The 
local residents asked the park department to 
put in a gate so that the children could use 
the lot during the summer. 

The city’s plan for the park called for part 
of the half-acre site to be used as a public 
comfort station, But residents felt that it 
would detract from the appearance of the 
area. They preferred that any funds allotted 
for the facility be used instead to build an 
arts and crafts building and to pay for an 
attendant. 

The city compromised and promised to 
build a very small comfort station, in keep- 
ing with the overall design of the park. 
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Finally, by last December, the local com- 
munity and their architect felt that they 
had reached an accord with the city as to 
what the finished park was supposed to look 
like. 

They had visited the offices of the park 
commissioner and the offices of the chief of 
design for the park department, and had 
long sessions with Mrs. Eleanor Guggen- 
heimer of the city planning commission, 
and thought everything had been settled. 
But had it? 

On Thursday, a spokesman for the park 
department said: “preliminary plans will be 
submitted in the near future, but they will 
not be sent to the mayor until the people 
are satisfied. 

“Our engineering consultants have virtu- 
ally finished their recommendations,” he said 
“but the local group keeps making changes.” 

Yesterday another spokesman for the park 
department announced that the department 
would once again get plans and specifications 
from its designers “within a week.” He said 
that the department still had to check them 
and send copies to the local groups for their 
approval. 

PLANNING 


For their part, the local groups thought 
that they had finished with the planning 
last December. They said there had been 
no further demands for changes. 

“We hope to have the park by late winter 
or early spring,” said Ruth Wittenberg, one 
of the leaders in the fight for the park. 

Anthony Dapolito, president of the Green- 
wich Village Association, decried the long 
delay. 

“This is very silly,” he said. “How long are 
we supposed to wait? This thing was agreed 
to almost 6 years ago. Everything is sup- 
posed to be ready to go. It is all very 
confusing.” 

Other community leaders would not say 
much about the park and about the delay— 
They are afraid that if the project gets “bad” 
publicity, the city may further delay con- 
struction on the park. 

The park department blamed much of the 
delay on the community groups, claiming 
that the groups had held up the project by 
insisting on many changes from the depart- 
ment’s original plan. There was also delay, 
the department said, because of the need to 
acquire the warehouse on the site. 

Even when the park department gets the 
final plans and sends them to the mayor, 
construction of the park will not be able to 
begin. 

The plans must still be sent to the plan- 
ning commission, the budget bureau and the 
board of estimate for approval. Then, they 
go to the building department, the depart- 
ment of water supply, gas and electricity 
and other departments for approval. 


CONTRACT 


Then, in 2 or 3 months, the contract will 
be advertised and bids accepted. Then con- 
struction will begin * * * maybe, 

Mrs. Guggenheimer said that the delay 
was due to the process of government. 

“It just takes this long,” she said. “It 
is not an unusual delay. The people require 
protection in the expenditure of public 
funds. The government is eager to proceed 
and the faster we get things done, the sooner 
the public would be able to use the parks.” 

She did agree, however, that perhaps the 
redtape is an added burden on the city. 
“I am not sure that the process is not more 
expensive than the actual job warrants,” she 
said. 


NEW YORK CITY IN CRISIS—PART 


XVII 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter] may extend his 
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remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, over a 
year ago the city of New York promised 
to do something about getting more Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans into the build- 
ing trades unions in New York. That is 
the subject of the following article, which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of February 7, 1965: 


New York Crry IN CRISIS: NEGROES VERSUS 
UNIONS—MaAyor’s YEAR OF INACTION 
(By Sue Reinert) 

It is now more than a year since hundreds 
of demonstrators were arrested at New York 
construction sites, and the mayor and Gov- 
ernor promised to do something to get more 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans into the building 
trades unions. 

But last week, Herbert Hill, the labor sec- 
retary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, was still 
complaining that the construction unions 
discriminate. “There has been less than to- 
ken change,” he said. 

What has changed in the construction 
unions since the summer of 1963? Not much, 
in terms of the number of nonwhites ad- 
mitted. 

Although Mayor Wagner appointed a spe- 
cial three-man panel to advise him in that 
summer's crisis—and it did—and although 
the city’s own commission on human rights 
also came up with recommendations, none 
has been acted upon or even commented 
upon by the mayor. 


REPLACEMENTS 


Both sets of recommendations dealt with 
the city’s responsibility for enforcing laws 
that forbid contractors doing business with 
the city to discriminate. The burden falls 
on the contractor even though, in most 
cases, he agrees to hire only through union 
hiring halls, 

The city commission asked the mayor to 
issue an executive order directing the con- 
tractors to maintain “integrated work 
forces” on all levels of employment. The 
mayor's action panel went even further. It 
recommended that the city refuse to deal 
with any contractor who, in turn, dealt with 
a union that had been found to discriminate 
by the city commission. 

Both panels recommended that the city, 
directly or indirectly, train minority group 
members in the construction trades. The 
action panel said frankly that these workers 
could, if necessary, replace union men if 
discrimination was found. 

A city hall spokesman said last week that 
the mayor and his immediate staff were 
still studying the proposals. That makes it 
13 months of study for the human rights 
commission recommendations, and 9 months 
for the suggestions from the mayor’s action 
panel. “We expect to have something short- 
ly, as soon as we're finished with welfare 
and politics,” the city hall spokesman said. 

The only action that has been taken was 
done by a special committee appointed by 
the union themselves to refer nonwhite, 
qualified applicants to construction locals. 
At the end of 1963, the committee issued its 
report, which indicated that: F 

Of 2,118 people who applied to the com- 
mittee, 682 had been referred to the locals, 

Of these, to reports from the 
locals at that time, 69 were in apprentice 
programs or were admitted as journeymen. 
One local, Local 94 of the Operating Engi- 
neers, admitted three apprentices referred to 
it from other sources. 

Nine of the 24 unions to which applicants 
were referred did not report back to the 
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committee at all. Three locals refused to 
admit any referrals. 

Since the end of 1963, according to one 
committee member, the committee has not 
met. The member, Fred Munder, president 
of the Sheet Metal Contractors Association, 
said it was planning to meet soon to start a 
followup report. 

There have been some additions to the 
1963 figures. James McFadden, the city's 
acting commissioner of labor, says nine ad- 
ditional nonwhite apprentices have been 
admitted to Local 1 of the Plumbers Union. 
The Electricians Union admitted “at least 
4” apprentices, Mr, McFadden said, and 
Local 638 of the Steamfitters Union has 10 
nonwhites in its apprentice class of 40. 

In addition, Stanley Lowell, head of the 
commission on human rights, said he had 
heard that five or six nonwhites had been 
admitted to Local 2 of the Plumbers Union, 
and two had gone from apprentice to jour- 
neyman in Local 28 of the Sheet Metal Work- 
ers, formerly all white. 

However, Mr. Lowell and Mr. McFadden 
agreed with Hill that, in terms of numbers, 
progress had been minute, “It is practically 
nothing,” said Mr. McFadden. 

Some of the hopeful developments that 
occurred in 1964 have had no effect yet. A 
court decision ordering the sheetmetal 
workers to use an objective test in admitting 
apprentices, instead of giving preference to 
sons of members, will not be implemented 
until next month, when the first apprentice 
class begins. It is not known how many 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans have applied, and 
how many can pass the objective test. 


RIGHTS ISSUE 


And legislation approved in Albany, order- 
ing that “objective criteria” govern admis- 
sions to all apprentice programs registered 
with the State, seems to have more form than 
substance. 

For one thing, according to Industrial 
Commissioner Martin P. Catherwood, “some 
of the bigger unions are going to refuse to 
file with us. In some cases that would not 
be any catastrophe for them.” The deadline 
for filing is this September. So far, 54 union- 
affliated apprentice programs, all of them 
involving small unions, have been approved 
by Mr. Catherwood. 

Even if all the unions file, it still may 
not change their customs radically, Mr. 
Catherwood has said that he will not auto- 
matically rule out father-son clauses in ap- 
prentice admission programs. He considers 
the sheetmetal workers decision applicable 
only to that one, particular union. 

One 1964 event that may have dramatic 
effect was the arrest last fall of two men 
on charges of denying a Negro worker his 
civil rights. One was a former official of the 
Steamfitters Union, and the other an attor- 
ney. The arrests were made under a law 
that had been on the books—unenforced— 
since 1945. No trial date has been set yet. 

Meanwhile, there have been setbacks. A 
few weeks ago, the court of appeals, on tech- 
nical grounds, threw out an NAACP attempt 
to force State officials to cancel contracts 
when there is discrimination on the job. The 
court said the NAACP could not sue State 
officials in the courts before going to the 
State commission for human rights first. 

And there was the long, emotional plumb- 
ers dispute last summer, which, says Mr. 
Lowell, pinpoints the problems that confront 
civil rights groups, contractors, and city 
agencies.in attempting to integrate the con- 
struction trades. 

The plumbers dispute involve four minor- 
ity-group plumbers—nonunion—hired by a 
contractor at the suggestion of the city com- 
mission on human rights. When they 
showed up for work, the white union plumb- 
ers on the job walked off. 

This left the contractor and the commis- 
sion in a tight bind. If the contractor kept 
the four men, he could not get any work 
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done. If he fired them, the commission 
could recommend the cancellation of the 
contract on grounds of discrimination. But 
the commission, naturally, did not want to 
act against a cooperative contractor, so it, 
too, was in the middle. 


THEY FLUNKED 


After negotiations involving the mayor and 
George Meany, head of the AFL-CIO, the 
union finally agreed to give the four men 
admission tests. The result illustrates the 
problems facing civil rights groups who must 
recruit minority workers: the four men 
flunked the test. 

Last week, Mr. Hill asked the city and 
State human rights commissions to make 
sure that city and State construction proj- 
ects this year have integrated work forces. 
He recommended hiring at the gate—that is, 
bypassing the unions—if that is the only 
way to guarantee integration. 

However, Mr. Hill said himself that the 
construction unions are politically powerful 
in both city hall and Albany. And City Labor 
Commissioner McFadden believes that the 
key to integrating the unions is full employ- 
ment, not mechanical enforcement of anti- 
discrimination laws. 

Mr. McFadden estimates that in the metro- 
politan area, some 25,000 construction work- 
ers are unemployed, and Government funds 
for construction are needed to bring them 
back to work. Only then, he says, should 
the city consider breaking unions that dis- 
criminate by hiring nonunion workers. 

Mr. Lowell’s commission and the mayor’s 
action panel both recommended steps that 
come close to urging the hiring of nonunion 
men, but Mr, Lowell said last week: “I don’t 
know anyone in any Federal, State, or munic- 
ipal government position who's prepared to 
do this.” 

The city commission is empowered under 
a mayoral executive order to investigate con- 
tractors and recommend that contracts be 
canceled, but it has not been done so yet. 
In fact, even though its December 1963 re- 
ports said it would immediately look into 
specific construction projects, it waited 11 
months—until last November—to take the 
first step, 

“You don’t run around like a bull in a 
china shop and knock down all the crockery,” 
said Mr. Lowell. “Every one said they were 
doing something. The mayor met with these 
men (construction union leaders) night after 
night, talking himself ‘blue in the face.’ So 
we waited.” 

According to Madison Jones, executive di- 
rector of the commission, it is getting set 
to take a look at the composition of work 
forces at the site of the new $13 million 
Gouverneur Hospital on the Lower East Side. 

Last July, while work was being done on 
the foundation, Miss Helen Hall, director of 
the Henry Street settlement, and the Rev- 
erend Richard Allen, pastor of the Church 
of St. Mark’s in the Bouwerle and chairman 
of the lower East Side civil rights commit- 
tee, saw Mr. Jones and other city officials. 
They asked the city to make sure the work 
forces were integrated because, Miss Hall 
said, “we care a great deal about the hospital, 
and civil rights, and we didn’t want the hos- 
pital to be held up because of this.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MINIMUM 
WAGE BILL 

Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent that the gentleman from 

New York [Mr. Mutter] may extend his 

remarks at this point in the Recorp and 


‘include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced the District of Colum- 
bia Commissioners’ proposed minimum 
wage bill. 

This bill is quite different from my 
bill, H.R. 648, which I introduced on 
January 4, 1965, and on which Subcom- 
mittee No. 3 of the House District Com- 
mittee started hearings this morning. 

I believe that those who are interested 
in these problems in the District of Co- 
lumbia should carefully study these two 

If anyone else wishes to be heard 
on these proposals they should com- 
municate promptly with the District 
Committee, since additional hearings are 
scheduled for next Wednesday and 
Thursday, March 24 and 25. 


FOREIGN AID AND THE BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Fraser] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks there has been no deficit of spoken 
and written comment on the US. bal- 
ance-of-payments problem and what to 
do about it. Itis fitting that many rem- 
edies to correct the imbalance should be 
suggested and considered, because the 
causes are many. We are dealing with a 
delicate and complex set of economic 
forces, and it is important that in our 
urgent desire to correct the imbalance 
we avoid curative measures which would 
have no effect on the disease—or be 
worse than the disease. 

One of the most durable myths of 
recent time is the belief that cuts in the 
foreign aid program would have an im- 
portant effect on the existing imbalance. 
AID has not seriously affected our bal- 
ance-of-payments position since 1961, 
when it was tied tightly to U.S. purchases. 

As long ago as early 1963 the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs concluded 
that— 

Although the U.S. gold supply continues 
to decline and the U.S. balance of payments 
remains unfavorable, it is clear that factors 
other than foreign aid are primarily and 
directly responsible and that the elimination 
of the foreign aid program would neither 
balance U.S, payments nor have a significant 
bearing on the underlying causes. 


In the crescendo of comment on the 
payments problem, it is good to hear the 
calm and reasoned analysis of Mr. David 
Bell, Administrator of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, who recently 
appeared before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. His statement 
shows that the current adverse impact 
on our balance of payments of foreign 
aid expenditures is surprisingly small, 
and that this relatively small and declin- 
ing remaining element of offshore ex- 
penditure under the aid program is a cost 
to our country which is far outweighed 
by the benefits to our own interests that 
result from economic and social progress 
in the less developed countries. 
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Under permission granted, I insert in 
the Record the statement made by the 
Honorable David E. Bell before the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee on 
March 9, 1965: 


STATEMENT BY MR. BELL 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for the privilege 
of appearing before this committee. As Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency for International 
Development, I am particularly pleased that 
these hearings are being held, for they 
present an excellent opportunity to give the 
facts to the Congress, and to attempt to clear 
up some of the misconceptions surrounding 
the relation of aid to our balance of pay- 
ments. 

Foreign aid is by its very nature closely 
involved with the flow of payments. Thus 
each action and step taken by AID is and 
must be evaluated from the point of view 
of our balance of payments situation. 

The foreign aid program provides goods 
and services to other countries which they 
cannot obtain through normal means— 
through their export earnings and through 
obtaining capital on commercial terms and 
by private investment. A successful aid pro- 
gram is one which enables the recipient 
country to strengthen its economy to the 
point where it can obtain goods and services 
it needs for steady expansion and growth by 
normal trade and normal capital move- 
ments—and without further need for aid 
grants and soft loans. This is what was 
achieved in Western Europe under the 
Marshall plan, and has since been achieved 
in Japan, Spain, Greece, Taiwan, and other 
countries. 

It is plainly important to seek to carry 
out this important national program, like 
any other, at minimum cost to the United 
States. 

In the first years of the U.S. foreign aid 
program after World War II, during the 
Marshall plan and most of the 1950's, our 
aid appropriations were, in general, spent 
wherever in the world prices were lowest. 
During the Marshall plan period, of course, 
the United States was the only major source 
in the world for most of the goods those 
countries needed. Therefore most of the aid 
dollars, although not tied to U.S. procure- 
ment, were spent in this country. Later in 
the 1950’s the revived European economies 
became increasingly effective competitors for 
U.S, aid purchases. 

Beginning in 1959, in response to the 
changed situation of the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments, our policy respecting ald purchases 
were changed. Today, with small exceptions, 
aid appropriations can only be spent in the 
United States, for goods and services pro- 
duced in this country. This has undoubted- 
ly raised the cost to the Federal budget of 
providing a given amount of goods and serv- 
ices under the aid program, since some items 
are being purchased with aid appropriations 
in the United States which could be bought 
more cheaply in other countries. But our 
present policies are intended to minimize the 
adverse effect of the aid program on the bal- 
ance of payments, even if that results in some 
increased cost to the budget. 

I 

There are two approaches to measuring the 
impact of AlD's expenditures on the balance 
of payments. The first, which might be 
called the accounting approach, measures the 
direct result of the AID spending: Are the 
dollars appropriated by the Congress spent 
directly in this country or are they spent 
abroad or transferred to another country or 
to an international organization. 

Under this method of measurement, which 
is similar to the Department of Commerce 
figures on the balance of payments, during 
fiscal year 1964—the latest data available— 
the gross adverse effect on the US. balance 
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of payments of AID’s economic assistance 
programs was about $513 million. 

We have now received preliminary es- 
timates for the calendar year 1964 which 
show substantial further improvement. The 
payments abroad dropped to about $400 mil- 
lion. This is offset by repayments of past 
assistance extended by AID and predecessor 
agencies of over $150 million, making a net 
effect of about $250 million. 

The current expenditure rate under our 
economic assistance program is almost ex- 
actly $2 billion per year. Thus in 1964, for 
every dollar of economic aid extended, 
20 cents showed as a current adverse impact 
in our balance of payments—not considering 
current or future receipts. 

Put the other way round, 80 percent of 
AID’s expenditures last year represented not 
dollars going abroad, but steel, machinery, 
fertilizer, and other goods and services pur- 
chased in the United States. 

Under these circumstances, of course, a cut 
in AID appropriations would primarily reduce 
U.S. exports, and would have only a very 
small effect on the balance of payments. 

Moreover, the proportion of appropriations 
spent in the United States is rising. Eighty- 
five percent of new obligations are being 
committed for direct expenditure in the 
United States. 

The $400 million of AID offshore payments 
in calendar 1964 is made up of the following 
major elements: 

One hundred and twenty million dollars 
representing payments of US. voluntary con- 
tributions to international organizations, 
such as U.N. agencies, the Indus River proj- 
ect administered by the IBRD, and the Social 
Progress Trust Fund: 

Seventy-eight million dollars for commod- 
ity purchases in other less developed coun- 
tries—cases where, for example, required 
goods are unavailable in the United States or 
shipping costs are too high; $19 million for 
commodity purchases in other developed 
countries. 

These are either tag-end expenditures of 
major projects approved before aid was tied 
in 1959 or items unavailable from any other 
source, approved on a case-by-case waiver 
basis 


Sixty-six million dollars in cash trans- 
fers—transfers of funds made in a very few 
cases where normal procedures for providing 
assistance are not feasible or made in small 
amounts to cover local costs of technical 
assistance projects. The amount of such 
transfers has been reduced sharply in recent 
years and is expected to be only $40 million 
in calendar 1965. 

Thirty million dollars for local expenses of 
AID direct hire personnel stationed abroad. 
This represents the local expenses which 
could not be met by use of Treasury-owned 
local currencies. 

Eighty-seven million dollars for other ex- 
penditures outside the United States. This 
includes payments by U.S. contractors for 
such necessary items as wages. It also in- 
cludes payments to schools and hospitals 
abroad, disaster relief expenditures, offshore 
expenses of participants, and other project 
costs. 

As indicated above, this $400 million was 
offset by about $150 million in repayments of 
principal and interest on loans extended by 
AID and its predecessor agencies. 
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This then is the accounting measure of 
the direct flow of dollars abroad resulting 
from our economic aid program. 

The true net economic effect of foreign 
assistance on our balance of payments can- 
not be measured so simply. This is because 
there are indirect effects not revealed by the 
direct accounts. A substantial portion of 
the dollars that go out under our aid pro- 
gram, to the United Nations, for example, 
comes back through regular commercial 
channels for purchases of U.S. goods. 
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Dollars which go out and enter the econ- 
omy of a less developed country may be used 
later by that country to buy needed goods in 
the U.S. market or may go through trade 
channels to a third country, which will use 
the dollars for purchase of goods in the U.S. 
market. 

These are examples of the so-called feed- 
back effect, which means that the effect of 
aid outflows on the U.S. balance of payments 
is overstated, because dollar outflows to a 
considerable extent are immediately reflected 
in increased U.S. export sales for dollars. 

But there is another indirect effect in the 
opposite direction. When an aid recipient 
is able to buy U.S. imports under a tied 
loan—that is, has a letter of credit opened 
in a U.S. bank which can only be spent in 
the United States—then that country may 
use the tied dollars to buy goods that it 
would have otherwise bought with dollars 
it already owns. 

These other dollars—free exchange—are 
thus available for other purchases either in 
the United States or elsewhere. This is the 
so-called substitution effect, meaning that to 
some extent aid-financed imports are sub- 
stituted for imports that would have been 
bought with free dollars, and to this extent 
the effect of tied aid on the U.S, balance of 
payments is understated. 

There are no good estimates of the size of 
the feedback and substitution effects. Only 
indirect evidence is available. With respect 
to the question of how much substitution 
occurs, for example, it is clear that most of 
the less developed countries have severe 
shortages of dollars, and need more goods 
from the United States than they can afford, 
even with the addition of aid. Furthermore, 
statistics do not indicate that a dropoff in 
commercial trade occurs when there is an 
increase in aid. Quite the opposite. The 
most frequently cited example is Latin 
America. While expenditures under the 
Alliance for Progress have been increasing 
over the past 3 years, so have Latin American 
purchases from the United States through 
regular commercial channels. In fact, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates, commercial 
U.S. exports to Latin America increased by 
$500 million in 1964 alone. Thus it is the 
best guess of the economists who have 
studied these matters that the amount of 
substitution is relatively small. 

Overall, it is our conclusion that the in- 
direct economic effects of aid on our balance 
of payments roughly balance each other, and 
even allowing for some variation from time 
to time, the true effect of aid on our balance 
of payments would not differ very much 
in either direction from the figures shown 
by the accounting estimates referred to 
earlier. 

To sum up, our balance-of-payments fig- 
ures show, by the accounting measure, the 
share of our expenditures made directly for 
U.S. goods and services is 80 percent and 
rising, and the share paid to foreigners and 
international organizations is 20 percent 
and falling. These figures do not take into 
account indirect effects, but it is our best 
guess that they would be little different if 
they did. AID dollars spent abroad which re- 
turn quickly in payment for commercial ex- 
ports roughly offset the amount of AID 
financing for goods that would have been 
exported anyway. As nearly as we can tell 
these two imperfections roughly cancel each 
other out and 15 to 20 percent is a valid 
indication of the real adverse impact of aid 
on the U.S. balance of payments. 

mt 

I should like to say a word about the rela- 
tionship of U.S. aid and holdings of U.S. 
gold. 

Some aid recipients have bought gold from 
the United States in the past few years, 
mostly to finance their gold subscription to 
the International Monetary Fund. 
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In the main, however, gold transactions 
between the United States and aid recipients 
result in a net gain in U.S. holdings. During 
1964, for example, less-developed countries 
purchased $28 million worth of gold from 
the United States (of which all but $3 million 
was subscribed to the IMF), but they sold 
$89 million worth of gold to us for dollars 
in the same period. 

There is thus no direct relation between 
aid and an outflow of gold to aid recipients. 
In fact, the reverse is true. The U.S. gold 
problem lies with the industrial countries 
of Europe, not in our relations with the 
aid recipient nations. 
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I have been speaking thus far of AID ex- 
penditures. There are other U.S. programs 
which can properly be referred to as foreign 
aid in a broad sense. I should like to men- 
tion these briefly, with a word about their 
balance-of-payments impact. 

Military assistance consists principally of 
the provision of U.S.-produced military 
equipment. Taking into account the costs of 
U.S. personnel overseas to administer the pro- 
gram, some oversea training costs, and other 
oversea expenditures, the estimates are that 
over 85 percent of military assistance ex- 
penditures are made directly in the United 
States, and the remainder are made offshore. 

The Public Law 480 program provides US. 
surplus agricultural commodities by sale and 
donation to other countries, In view of the 
nature of the program, virtually all of the 
expenditures under it are made directly in 
the United States, with only minor and un- 
avoidable offshore costs in foreign ports. 
The same is true of expenditures under the 
Export-Import Bank loans. 

The Peace Corps expenditures are almost 
entirely for the living expenses of the volun- 
teers abroad, and for their training and su- 
pervision in the United States. It is esti- 
mated that about 75 percent of the Peace 
Corps expenditures are made in the United 
States and about 25 percent offshore. 

Finally, U.S. contributions to international 
agencies such as the International Develop- 
ment Association are paid in dollars and are 
shown in the Department of Commerce sta- 
tistics as 100-percent outflows. In fact, how- 
ever, a substantial share of the total expendi- 
tures of these international organizations is 
made in the United States. Consequently, 
the accounting estimate of balance-of-pay- 
ments impact in this case overstates the true 
effect. 

I should also like to stress that we are 
seeking in every way we can devices to use 
local currencies, owned by the United States 
as a result of food for peace sales or other 
U.S. assistance, to meet the local costs of our 
aid missions. The net effect of this policy 
is to enable us in many countries to sub- 
stitute U.S. produced commodities for what 
would otherwise be dollars used to purchase 
local currencies to cover the local costs of 
U.S. Government activities. 
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President Johnson’s message of February 
10 said, “Until we master our balance-of- 
payments problem AID officials will send no 
aid dollars abroad that can be sent instead 
in the form of U.S. goods and services.” We 
are doing just that. I have asked that every 
project and every commodity order be closely 
examined. Waiver of tied procurement regu- 
lations will be allowed only when it is clearly 
justified in the U.S. interest. Local costs 
will be paid for out of U.S. local currency 
holdings wherever possible. 

We expect, as I have indicated, to see some 
further increase in tied purchases and ex- 
penditures in the United States, but we are 
close to the limit. Some minimum offshore 
expenditures will remain—principally the 
local expenditures of our employees and those 
of our contractors who are stationed over- 
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seas, the contributions of the United States 
to international organizations, and a few 
special cases where tying to U.S. procurement 
is unfeasible or unwise. 

The President, advised by his Cabinet Com- 
mittee on the Balance of Payments, has con- 
cluded that this small remaining element of 
offshore expenditures under the aid program 
is a cost to our country which is far out- 
weighed by the benefits to our own interests 
that will accrue from the achievement of 
economic and social progress in the less de- 
veloped countries. 

A similar judgment underlay the distinc- 
tion drawn by the President in his recent 
balance-of-payments message between U.S. 
private investment abroad in advanced coun- 
tries—which for the time being is to be dis- 
couraged—and U.S. private investment 
abroad in less-developed countries, which the 
U.S. Government is continuing strongly to 
encourage. 

vI 

Looking beyond the immediate present, the 
foreign aid program has a number of effects 
which are positively beneficial to our balance 
of payments. 

First, our aid today is overwhelmingly in 
the form of dollar-repayable loans—unlike 
the situation under the Marshall plan, when 
90 percent of our aid was in the form of 
grants. Future repayments of interest and 
principal on today’s loans will be a positive 
factor in our balance of payments. 

Second, the evidence is plain that coun- 
tries which with our aid achieve steady eco- 
nomic growth become increasingly better 
markets for U.S. exports and more attractive 
places for U.S. investment abroad. Over 
the last 15 years our exports to Europe have 
doubled and our exports to Japan have 
tripled. As other countries—Spain, Greece, 
Taiwan, and so on—gain economic momen- 
tum and our aid comes to an end the same 
kind of result is evident. 

Moreover, the aid program in case after 
case has directly led to the introduction of 
American products and services in other 
countries, and to follow-on markets unre- 
lated to the aid program. Aid has in fact 
been one of our best export promotion 
mechanisms, 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I am pleased 
to report that since 1961 we have steadily re- 
duced the effect of foreign aid on our bal- 
ance of payments. We are continuing the 
efforts to minimize the effect as part of the 
action program announced by President 
Johnson last month. 

We will do more. But the upper limit may 
soon be reached, as the adverse impact has 
already been reduced to $400 million, not 
including repayments. 

In addition, it is important to recognize 
that a continuation of the present program 
will have a long-range positive impact on our 
balance of payments as a result of a dollar 
repayment flow, expanding markets for our 
exports, and improving opportunities for our 
private investment abroad. 


NEW PATTERNS OF PARTNERSHIP 
BETWEEN PUBLIC HOUSING AU- 
THORITIES AND NONPROFIT 
SPONSORS 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important and efficient services 
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performed by the Federal Government is 

that which has to do with housing. As 

a member of the House of Representa- 

tives, I have been privileged to serve on 

the Subcommittee on Housing of the 

Banking and Currency Committee. This 

is of particular significance to me be- 

cause I have witnessed the program 
known as public housing from the 
ground up, so to speak. In my native 
and beautiful city of San Antonio I once 
worked for the San Antonio Housing Au- 
thority in the course of a very successful 

expansion program from 1950 to 1953. 

I saw areas converted from underprivi- 

leged and miserable slum sections into 

desirable and attractive and healthy en- 
vironments through the enlightened 
program of public housing. 

This program was directed by the 
greatest administrator anywhere in any 
activity, whether private or governmen- 
tal. I speak of Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, 
whom I know affectionately as “Chief,” 
who was the executive director of the 
San Antonio Housing Authority at the 
time, and who is now the Commissioner 
of Public Housing Administration of the 
United States. She is now enriching our 
National Government and country just 
as she did my native city of San Antonio. 
Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent, 
I include in the Record an address by 
the Honorable Mrs. Marie C. McGuire, 
Commissioner of Public Housing, deliv- 
ered before the 14th annual meeting of 
the National Council on the Aging on 
March 3 at the Shoreham Hotel here in 
Washington, D.C. 

New PATTERNS OF PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN 
Pustic HOUSING AUTHORITIES AND NON- 
PROFIT SPONSORS 
The subject matter of my talk—new part- 

nerships between public housing and non- 
profit sponsors—has been uppermost in my 
mind ever since the PHA lawyers started 
finding the paths through the jungle and 
over the walls of misunderstanding and fear 
that have kept the public, nonprofit, and 
private groups apart. 

Of course, public housing already has a 
mutuality of objectives with all the philan- 
thropic and religious organizations who are 
interested in the aging population. Nation- 
ally and locally we could not have accom- 
plished as much as we have in volume and 
in the quality of design, facilities, and sery- 
ices without your support and help. 

Indeed, you have as much reason to be 
as proud as we are in the fact that we now 
have more than 112,000 dwellings specifically 
designed for the elderly in the public hous- 
ing program and pipeline. Of these, 25,000 
are already occupied and 75,000 are in some 
stage of development. In addition, 150,000 
of the 550,000 low-rent dwellings in the 
country today are occupied by the elderly. 

But what should perhaps be even more 
cause for pride in the context of this year’s 
annual meeting of the Council on Aging, is 
the fact that the average income of elderly 
families and single persons being accom- 
modated in public housing is only $1,400 a 
year and the average rent is only $33 a 
month, and this includes all utilities. What 
is also important in the context of this 
meeting is the prime mutuality of our 
desires to provide, in addition to good 
shelter, the best that we can provide within 
our means, or induce others to provide, in 
necessary and desirable facilities and services 
needed by the elderly. I cannot begin to 
tell you how grateful we are for all the help 
you have provided in this particular area 
in many places around the country. 
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I am purposely stressing your and our 
past and present accomplishments before I 
speak of new partnerships in this deep 
poverty area and in relation to the goal 
of achieving the Great Society. In reaching 
out for the new I have noted a tendency 
to overlook what we are already doing, and 
what we already know how to do. When 
we are confronted by the enormity of what 
has yet to be done—by desperate need and 
inadequate means—we sometimes embark on 
frantic searches for the bluebird and for 
novelty to the exclusion of tools at hand 
which may need only sharpening, shaping, 
updating, or greater skill in handling. 

So, before we go on to “new patterns of 
partnership” let us not forget our existing 
ones, We need you more and more, nation- 
ally and in your communities; and I hope 
you will find us more and more responsive 
to your needs and desires. You and we, who 
are already completely involved in the very 
center of the target area for the President’s 
announced and to be announced programs, 
have a special responsibility for cooperative 
leadership. 

What are these “new patterns of partner- 
ship“? How will they work in specific cases? 
What are they designed to accomplish? What 
will they require on your part and ours? 
Why should you get into them? 

First of all, these new patterns involve 
“partnerships” in the legal sense. By that 
I mean partnership in financing, in property 
rights, and in management and operation. 
The need for such arrangements stems from 
the fact that nonprofit sponsors, no matter 
what method of financing is available to 
them, are finding more and more that they 
cannot house the lowest income elderly who 
comprise the majority of all the elderly, and 
whose need is the greatest. These sponsors 
too often find that they do not have, 
or have to pay too high a price for, the 
know-how of planning and building. Some 
find that they are not equipped for manag- 
ing and operating. They find that sponsor- 
ship places a heavy legal and financial bur- 
den on them which precludes or seriously 
limits the availability of their resources for 
other important activities. They find that 
necessary facilities and services are out of 
reach financially and extremely difficult to 
come by from other sources. 

What can public housing offer you? There 
are now more than 1,600 housing author- 
ities in 2,200 localities that have access to 
the program administered by the PHA which 
provides housing for elderly families of $1,400 
average income. They are corporate non- 
profit public entities with perpetual dura- 
tion. They have full legal authority to plan, 
acquire land and property by purchase or 
lease, and to operate housing in the income 
range up to the point where private enter- 
prise, unaided by subsidy, is providing stand- 
ard housing. 

There is nothing in the law or in their 
makeup, nor in yours, which presents any 
insurmountable bar to partnerships between 
them and you. In fact, I cannot envision 
a more natural combination than interested 
nonprofit sponsors and interested nonprofit 
public agencies joining in serving an income 
group that ranges from those who require 
no subsidy or a minimum of subsidy to those 
who require the most that the Government 
is providing. It is important for you to re- 
member that, in the case of the elderly, 
there is no income gap, either at admission 
or during continued occupancy, between the 
upper limits for public housing and the 
point at which private enterprise is provid- 
ing decent housing in the community. 

What does this mean to you specifically? 
It means that right in your own community 
you have an entity that has the legal au- 
thority, the know-how and the financing to 
combine with you in using all of these poten- 
tials to plan, build, operate, finance, or do 
any one or more of these things in a com- 
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bined public-nonprofit development. It 
means that the PHA subsidy can, through 
the housing authority, be used in that com- 
bined development, financed from other 
sources or its higher income tenants, to 
subsidize the rents of those elderly persons 
and families who need it. 

For such a combined development, the 
housing authority, with PHA assistance, 
could provide the funds initially for sur- 
veys and planning. It could provide the 
financing for the public housing share of the 
site and, under appropriate circumstances 
and arrangements, initially acquire the en- 
tire site, or an existing building or part of a 
building. It could operate and manage at 
least that portion of the development oc- 
cupied by the subsidized tenants. The 
PHA subsidy, which could range all the way 
from those tenants who required very little 
to those who required the maximum, would 
go to those tenants who need it, for as 
long as they need it. In other words, such 
an arrangement could, under appropriate 
circumstances, relieve the sponsor of some of 
the most difficult burdens in initiating, de- 
veloping, and operating a development for 
lower and lowest income elderly. Such an 
arrangement can surmount the legal and 
financial barriers which prevent a sponsor 
from considering prospective tenants who 
cannot be housed without subsidy. 

I can understand fully why some of you, 
in the climate that now exists, would consider 
unacceptable in your community an arrange- 
ment such as I have just described, because 
it would present such a predominantly “Gov- 
ernment” or “public” picture. Let me assure 
you that the same results can be achieved 


with the picture being completely non-Gov- 


ernment and nonpublic. For example, the 
planning and surveys, acquisition, construc- 
tion, operation of the combined develop- 
ment—or any of these—could be done en- 
tirely by the nonprofit sponsor, or by firms 
or individuals under contract with the spon- 
sor. The housing authority, with PHA loans 
and subsidy, could participate in all of these 
activities, or any of them, by contracting 
with the nonprofit sponsor and/or the private 
firms or organizations who would do the 
work. These could be hired as consultants, 
builders, or managers, and they could be in- 
dividuals or firms engaged in planning, home 
construction, real estate selling, leasing, or 
managing—in other words, anyone involved 
in the private residential building or man- 
aging business. 

In such a “nonpublic” arrangement the 
housing authority could confine its activ- 
ities to the minimum requirements of law 
such as those relating to statutory cost limits 
and the amount of subsidy to be paid. It 
would also have to approve the sponsor's se- 
lection of those tenants whose tenancy is 
subsidized. Since there is no gap between 
the income of elderly who are eligible for PHA 
subsidy and those who can afford unsub- 
sidized housing, there is no problem in fi- 
nancing a combined development where there 
would be a smooth transition between those 
tenants who need subsidy and those who 
don’t. The subsidized tenants would not 
have to leave the development if their in- 
come went up. Their subsidy would stop 
and they could continue to reside as “middle 
income” tenants. 

As a matter of fact, we are already at 
work on the details of such a combined “non- 
public” or “non-Government” development 
which will also include commercial and com- 
munity and recreational facilities in a 
planned neighborhood setting sponsored by 
the Lavanburg Foundation in New York. 
This development is being planned and will 
be constructed by the nonprofit sponsor 
through architects and builders selected by 
the sponsor. The development will be man- 
aged in its entirety by the private manage- 
ment organization. The tenants will not be 
identified as between those who are being 
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subsidized and those who are not, except on 
the books. It is our plan that in such a 
development those whose income goes up 
into the unsubsidized area can continue to 
remain in their apartments paying unsubsi- 
dized rents. Similarly, those who may not 
initially require subsidy would remain in 
their apartments should their income go 
down to the point and to the extent that 
they require it. Although this experimental 
development does not as yet contemplate 
units designed for the elderly to my knowl- 
edge, the same principle could easily—prob- 
ably even more easily—be applied to a com- 
bined development for the elderly. 

Many of you who have heard of the 
Lavanburg idea have already recognized the 
potentialities of this type of “nonpublic” de- 
velopment to meet the needs of the lower- 
income elderly who cannot be housed with- 
out the amount of assistance available only 
through the PHA. We have received dozens 
of inquiries from religious and philanthropic 
organizations, health, welfare and commu- 
nity councils, State and local government 
Officials, architects and builders. We are an- 
swering these inquiries as fast as we can. 
We hope you will bear with us because the 
field is so new that we have not had time to 
develop procedures and criteria. Each in- 
quiry must necessarily be considered and 
answered individually. Also, as you must 
already have observed, the variety of combi- 
nations is infinite and it is more than likely 
that, even with further experience, each 
development may have to be tailormade to 
a large extent. But we think you can readily 
appreciate why we consider the effort so im- 
portant, 

I have been speaking up until now of what 
is possible under existing law, and basically 
of newly constructed developments, or of 
long-term use of existing buildings. I am 
also assuming that you understand that the 
financing involved in the combined develop- 
ment other than that supplied by the PHA 
could be other Federal financing, such as 
FHA or CFA, State or city financing such as 
is available in New York, Massachusetts, Nli- 
nois, Connecticut, and other areas, or con- 
ventional or completely private or philan- 
thropic financing. For example, in the 
Lavanburg project the FHA 221 (d) (3) pro- 
gram is supplying the non-PHA portion of 
the financing. 

As to possibilities under new legislation, 
it is too early for me to speak of the admin- 
istration’s proposals for 1965 except for one 
proposal which was introduced by President 
Johnson last year and which we have every 
reason to believe will be reintroduced. We 
refer to this proposal as the “flexible for- 
mula.” In simple terms it will enable the 
PHA subsidy to be paid to assist low-income 
persons and families, including the elderly, 
in the same amount as would be payable for 
them in newly constructed public housing. 
The difference is that this subsidy would be 
payable whether the dwelling unit or units 
are owned by the housing authority, or 
owned by a private or nonprofit owner and 
leased by the housing authority or the 
tenant for low-rent use. It would be payable 
whether the ownership or lease is for a long 
term or for a short term, or whether a multi- 
family building or group of buildings is used 
as a whole or in part. 

You can see why we call it the “flexible 
formula” and how important it is. It opens 
up the entire field of existing, usable or 
rehabilitable housing. It makes it easy to 
work with whatever is available or possible 
in the community regardless of ownership. 
It overcomes many of the artificial barriers 
between “public” and “private” which stem 
only from the fact that the existing PHA 
method of financing and subsidy was de- 
signed for newly constructed, long term, 
publicly owned housing. 

Time will not permit me to elaborate fur- 
ther on the details, although I cannot re- 
frain from emphasizing that it is the details 
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that will have to become more important 
than the generalities. If we are to translate 
our ideals into action we must all become 
familiar with the specifics of every one of 
these possibilities. 

Let me, if I may, take a few more minutes 
to add what, in my opinion, it will take on 
your part and on ours to begin to translate 
into reality the vision that these possibil- 
ities suggest. 

Perhaps I should begin by describing 
what, in effect, we are trying to do in the 
PHA. I like to think of it as similar to what 
is going on in the physical sciences. We 
are examining the basic elements which 
make up the legal and financial matter we 
work with as if they were molecules and 
atoms. We are bombarding these atoms and 
molecules with ideas and with the needs, 
aspirations and motivations of our low-in- 
come population to see if they can be rear- 
ranged to produce new or improved elements 
and combinations of elements. 

This kind of approach has already resulted 
in what amounts to a basically new program, 
within the existing legal and financial frame- 
work, for possibly the most deprived and 
lowest income group in our country—Indians 
residing on reservations, This new concept 
involves self-help in construction and main- 
tenance and it provides the possibilities and 
incentive of homeownership. 

In the urban setting this kind of approach 
has resulted in the Lavanburg experiment of 
a combined low- and middle-income develop- 
ment which will be designed, constructed, 
and managed by the nonprofit sponsor or 
private individuals or firms hired by the 
sponsor. 

If we are to attain in the social-economic- 
government sphere anywhere near the prog- 
ress achieved in the physical sciences, we 
must adopt the same openminded approach 
and unbiased techniques. You and we must 
cleanse our hearts and minds of the predi- 
lections and prejudices—the slogans, slan- 
ders and stigmas—that have pervaded this 
field. What endeavor is more in need and 
more deserving of all we can give it—public 
and private, government and free enter- 
prise—in free and untrammeled thinking and 
in talent, energy, initiative, purpose, cooper- 
ation, and leadership. 

I see as a key to the success of any ex- 
panded program to be assigned to the PHA 
by President Johnson and the Congress, the 
leadership and impetus that religious and 
philanthropic organizations can give to this 
type of effort and thinking. And, in this 
vein of openmindedness, good will and 
charity, I hope you will accept and excuse a 
little preaching. It may be that when you 
look at what you have been doing on the 
overall in this field of housing for the elderly 
you may find that in your efforts to do what 
you can you have perhaps overlooked your 
obligation to do what you should. If we 
accept the assumption that charity should 
start with those who need it the most—and 
the PHA is serving exactly that need—I think 
you will see why it seems to me that your 
leadership and cooperation in bringing vitally 
needed PHA assistance into your housing 
activities should be of prime importance to 
you. It should help provide the fulfillment 
of your responsibility for those whose needs 
are beyond your financial means and whose 
shelter and comfort you have left for others 
to provide. 

These others, such as local housing author- 
ities, may have the utmost good will and 
desire to do what they can. However, where 
their efforts are looked upon by the commu- 
nity and the public as bureaucratic aggran- 
dizement and competition with private en- 
terprise, your motives are accepted and un- 
questioned. You cannot exactly blame the 
bloodied bureaucrat if he doesn’t ride full 
tilt into your office on his white charger, 
especially when your door still looks like it’s 
bolted, at least from the outside. 
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What I am asking is: Are you willing, in 
the name of what you know and we know 
must be done, to explore without prejudice 
and with the utmost good will the coopera- 
tive efforts I have described to bring low- and 
middle-income elderly together—to bridge 
the gaps between public and private—to call 
a spade a spade, by that I mean a subsidy a 
subsidy, and make the best use of it re- 
gardless of semantics. Remember that you, 
as taxpayers, are paying for that subsidy, by 
whatever name it is called, and your interest 
as taxpayers, as well as organizations trying 
to help the underprivileged, is to get the best 
value for what you are paying. 

On our part we promise to take no less a 
cooperative and realistic attitude. These new 
patterns of partnership mean to the PHA a 
whole new era of making the utmost use of 
what it is capable of, legally and financially, 
in combination with all that is available 
among the nonprofit groups and in the com- 
petitive residential industry in talent, exper- 
ience, organization, structures used and new, 
initiative, and interest. It means, I assure 
you, that no existing rule, procedure or prac- 
tice in the PHA is or will be considered sacro- 
sanct in promoting these new patterns of 
partnership. 

This is not going to be easy for the public 
housers. It may be harder for them than for 
you. But I am convinced that, in one way or 
another, this cooperative effort must come 
to pass. 

President Johnson will be remembered in 
history for his war on poverty and his vision 
of the Great Society. But he may be even 
better and longer remembered for his leader- 
ship in harnessing the pull of the private en- 
terprise system to the load of public need, 
and in directing governmental powers to pro- 
vide the push and the wherewithal for the 
pull to be healthy and sustained. 

You can pull and we can push and provide 
the wherewithal for a whole new era of pub- 
lic-private partnership in the particular area 
of our concern—a decent, healthful, enjoy- 
able living environment for our older people. 
Will you join with us? 


FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday, March 13, was the fourth an- 
niversary of the Alliance for Progress. 
On this day 4 years ago, President John 
F. Kennedy announced in a speech de- 
livered at a White House reception for 
Members of Congress and for the diplo- 
matic corps of the Latin American Re- 
publics the concept of the Alliance. 

It will be recalled that only a year 
earlier, in 1960, the Vice President of the 
United States had been stoned in South 
America. This together with the emerg- 
ence of Fidel Castro as the leader of 
Cuban nationalistic aspirations marked 
perhaps the lowest point of Latin Ameri- 
can-United States relations. 

When President Kennedy announced 
the Alliance for Progress there was no 
assurance that the revolution of rising 
expectations in Latin America would be 
conducted through democratic channels. 
Nor can we be absolutely assured of that 
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today. But thanks to the achievements 
and the cooperative efforts made possible 
through the Alliance, there is infinitely 
greater hope now that the social revolu- 
tion and industrialization necessary for 
healthy and viable Latin American de- 
velopment will occur through peaceful 

and democratic reform than there was 4 

years ago. 

For the evidence of progress since the 
Alliance was begun is striking and mean- 
ingful. Under the Alliance for Progress, 
more than 23,000 classrooms, more than 
220,000 homes, and more than 3,000 miles 
of highways have been constructed. Over 
1,000 water-supply and sewerage systems 
serving 15 million people have been built. 
Nine hundred credit unions and 200,000 
agricultural loans have been instituted. 
Food-for-peace programs under the Al- 
liance have helped feed 23 million peo- 
ple in 1964 alone. All Latin American 
countries have improved their tax ad- 
ministration—9 have adopted major tax 
reforms, 12 countries have introduced 
agrarian reform legislation, and educa- 
tion budgets have been substantially in- 
creased. 

I am proud and honored, therefore, to 
request unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp the text of the speech of 
President Kennedy announcing the Al- 
liance for Progress. I would also insert 
in the Record an excellent story by Tad 
Szulc that appeared in the New York 
Times, March 16, 1965, on the 4-year 
record of the Alliance. 

The speech and article follow: 

ADDRESS AT A WHITE HOUSE RECEPTION FOR 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AND FOR THE 
DIPLOMATIC Corps OF THE LATIN AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS, MARCH 13, 1961 
It is a great pleasure for Mrs, Kennedy and 

for me, for the Vice President and Mrs. John- 

son, and for the Members of Congress, to wel- 
come the ambassadorial corps of our hemi- 
sphere, our long time friends, to the White 

House today. One hundred and thirty-nine 

years ago this week the United States, stirred 

by the heroic struggle of its fellow Ameri- 
cans, urged the independence and recogni- 
tion of the new Latin American Republics. 

It was then, at the dawn of freedom through- 

out this hemisphere, that Bolivar spoke of 

his desire to see the Americas fashioned into 

the greatest region in the world, “greatest,” 

he said, “not so much by virtue of her area 

and her wealth, as by her freedom and her 
ory.” 

e in the long history of our hemi- 

sphere has this dream been nearer to fulfill- 

ment, and never has it been in greater dan- 
ger. 

The genius of our scientists has given us 
the tools to bring abundance to our land, 
strength to our industry, and knowledge to 
our people. For the first time we have the 
capacity to strike off the remaining bonds of 
poverty and ignorance—to free our people 
for the spiritual and intellectual fulfillment 
which has always been the goal of our 
civilization. 

Yet at this very moment of maximum op- 
portunity, we confront the same forces which 
have imperiled America throughout its his- 
tory—the alien forces which once again seek 
to impose the despotisms of the Old World 
on the people of the New. 

I have asked you to come here today so 
that I might discuss these challenges and 
these dangers. 

We meet together as firm and ancient 
friends, united by history and experience 
and by our determination to advance the 
values of American civilization, For this 
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New World of ours is not a mere accident 
of geography. Our continents are bound 
together by a common history, the endless 
exploration of new frontiers. Our nations 
are the product of a common struggle, the 
revolt from colonial rule. And our people 
share a common heritage, the quest for the 
dignity and the freedom of man. 

The revolutions which gave us birth ig- 
nited, in the words of Thomas Paine, “a 
spark never to be extinguished.” And across 
vast, turbulent continents these American 
ideals still stir man’s struggle for national 
independence and individual freedom. But 
as we welcome the spread of the American 
revolution to other lands, we must also re- 
member that our own struggle—the Revolu- 
tion which began in Philadelphia in 1776, 
and in Caracas in 1811—is not yet finished. 
Our hemisphere’s mission is not yet com- 
pleted. For our unfulfilled task is to dem- 
onstrate to the entire world that man’s un- 
satisfied aspiration for economic progress and 
social justice can best be achieved by free- 
men working within a framework of demo- 
cratic institutions. If we can do this in our 
own hemisphere, and for our own people, 
we may yet realize the prophecy of the great 
Mexican patriot, Benito Juarez, that “de- 
mocracy is the destiny of future humanity.” 

As a citizen of the United States let me be 
the first to admit that we North Americans 
have not always grasped the significance of 
this common mission, just as it is also true 
that many in your own countries have not 
fully understood the urgency of the need to 
lift people from poverty and ignorance and 
despair. But we must turn from these mis- 
takes—from the failures and the misunder- 

of the past to a future full of peril, 
but bright with hope. 

Throughout Latin America, a continent 
rich in resources and in the spiritual and 
cultural achievements of its people, millions 
of men and women suffer the daily degrada- 
tions of poverty and hunger. They lack de- 
cent shelter or protection from disease. 
Their children are deprived of the education 
or the jobs which are the gateway to a better 
life. And each day the problems grow more 
urgent. Population growth is outpacing eco- 
nomic growth—low living standards are 
further endangered—and discontent—the 
discontent of a people who know that abun- 
dance and the tools of progress are at last 
within their reach—that discontent is grow- 
ing. In the words of José Figueres, “once 
dormant peoples are struggling upward to- 
ward the sun, toward a better life.” 

If we are to meet a problem so staggering 
in its dimensions, our approach must itself 
be equally bold—an approach consistent 
with the majestic concept of Operation Pan 
America. Therefore I have called on all 
people of the hemisphere to join in a new 
Alliance for Progress—Alianza para Pro- 
greso—a vast cooperative effort, unparalleled 
in magnitude and nobility of purpose, to sat- 
isfy the basic needs of the American people 
for homes, work and land, health and 
schools—techo, trabajo y tierra, salud y es- 
cuela. 

First, I propose that the American Repub- 

lics begin on a vast new 10-year plan for 
the Americas, a plan to transform the 1960's 
into a historic decade of democratic prog- 
ress. 
These 10 years will be the years of maxi- 
mum progress—maximum effort, the years 
when the greatest obstacles must be over- 
come, the years when the need for assistance 
will be the greatest. 

And if we are successful, if our effort is 
bold enough, and determined enough, then 
the close of this decade will mark the be- 
ginning of a new era in the American ex- 
perience. The living standards of every 
American family will be on the rise, basic 
education will be available to all, hunger 
will be a forgotten experience, the need for 
massive outside help will have passed, most 
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nations will have entered a period of self- 
sustaining growth, and though there will be 
still much to do, every American Republic 
will be the master of its own revolution and 
its own hope and progress. 

Let me stress that only the most deter- 
mined efforts of the American nations them- 
selves can bring success to this effort. They, 
and they alone, can mobilize their resources, 
enlist the energies of their people, and mod- 
ify their social patterns so that all, and not 
Just a privileged few, share in the fruits of 
growth. If this effort is made, then outside 
assistance will give vital impetus to progress; 
without it, no amount of help will advance 
the welfare of the people. 

Thus if the countries of Latin America are 
ready to do their part, and I am sure they 
are, then I believe the United States, for its 
part, should help provide resources of a 
scope and magnitude sufficient to make this 
bold development plan a success—just as we 
helped to provide, against equal odds nearly, 
the resources adequate to help rebuild the 
economies of Western Europe. For only an 
effort of towering dimensions can insure 
fulfilment of our plan for a decade of 
progress. 

Secondly, I will shortly request a minis- 
terial meeting of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, a meeting at 
which we can begin the massive planning 
effort which will be at the heart of the Alli- 
ance for Progress. 

For if our Alliance is to succeed, each 
Latin nation must formulate long-range 
plans for its own development, plans which 
establish targets and priorities, insure mon- 
etary stability, establish the machinery for 
vital social change, stimulate private activity 
and initiative, and provide for a maximum 
national effort. These plans will be the 
foundation of our development effort, and 
the basis for the allocation of outside 
resources, 

A greatly strengthened IA-ECOSOC, work- 
ing with the Economic Commission for Latin 
America and the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, can assemble the leading econo- 
mists and experts of the hemisphere to help 
each country develop its own development 
plan—and provide a continuing review of 
economic progress in this hemisphere. 

Third, I have this evening signed a request 
to the Congress for $500 million as a first step 
in fulfilling the Act of Bogotá. This is the 
first large-scale inter-Ameircan effort, insti- 
tuted by my predecessor President Eisen- 
hower, to attack the social barriers which 
block economic progress. The money will be 
used to combat illiteracy, improve the pro- 
ductivity and use of their land, wipe out 
disease, attack archaic tax and land tenure 
structures, provide educational opportunities, 
and offer a broad range of projects designed 
to make the benefits of increasing abundance 
available to all. We will begin to commit 
these funds as soon as they are appropriated. 

Fourth, we must support all economic inte- 
gration which is a genuine step toward larger 
markets and greater competitive opportunity. 
The fragmentation of Latin American econo- 
mies is a serious barrier to industrial growth. 
Projects such as the Central American com- 
mon market and free trade areas in South 
America can help to remove these obstacles. 

Fifth, the United States is ready to co- 
operate in serious, case-by-case examinations 
of commodity market problems. Frequent 
violent change in commodity prices seriously 
injure the economies of many Latin Ameri- 
can countries, draining their resources and 
stultifying their growth. Together we must 
find practical methods of bringing an end 
to this pattern. 

Sixth, we will immediately step up our 
food-for-peace emergency help es- 
tablish food reserves in areas of recurrent 
drought, help provide school lunches for 
children, and offer feed grains for use in rural 
development. For hungry men and women 
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cannot wait for economic discussions or dip- 
lomatic meetings—their need is urgent—and 
their hunger rests heavily on the conscience 
of their fellow men. 

Seventh, all the people of the hemisphere 
must be allowed to share in the expanding 
wonders of science—wonders which have cap- 
tured man’s imagination, challenged the 
powers of his mind, and given him the tools 
for rapid progress. I invite Latin American 
scientists to work with us in new projects 
in fields such as medicine and agriculture, 
physics and astronomy, and desalinization, to 
help plan for regional research laboratories 
in these and other fields, and to strengthen 
cooperation between American universities 
and laboratories. 

We also intend to expand our science 
teacher training programs to include Latin 
American instructors, to assist in establish- 
ing such programs in other American coun- 
tries, and translate and make available rev- 
olutionary new teaching materials in 
physics, chemistry, biology, and mathematics, 
so that the young of all nations may con- 
tribute their skills to the advance of science. 

Eighth, we must rapidly expand the train- 
ing of those needed to man the economies 
of rapidly developing countries. This means 
expanded technical training programs, for 
which the Peace Corps, for example, will 
be available when needed. It also means 
assistance to Latin American universities, 
graduate schools, and research institutes. 

We welcome proposals in Central America 
for intimate cooperation in higher educa- 
tion—cooperation which can achieve a re- 
gional effort of increased effectiveness and 
excellence. We are ready to help fill the 
gap in trained manpower, realizing that our 
ultimate goal must be a basic education for 
all who wish to learn. 

Ninth, we reaffirm our pledge to come to 
the defense of any American nation whose 
independence is endangered. As its confi- 
dence in the collective security system of 
the OAS spreads, it will be possible to devote 
to constructive use a major share of those 
resources now spent on the instruments of 
war. Even now, as the Government of Chile 
has said, the time has come to take the first 
steps toward sensible limitations of arms. 
And the new generation of military leaders 
has shown an increasing awareness that ar- 
mies cannot only defend their countries— 
they can, as we have learned through our 
own Corps of Engineers, they can help to 
build them. 

Tenth, we invite our friends in Latin 
America to contribute to the enrichment of 
life and culture in the United States. We 
need teachers of your literature and history 
and tradition, opportunities for our young 
people to study in your universities, access 
to your music, your art, and the thought of 
your great philosophers. For we know we 
have much to learn. 

In this way you can help bring a fuller 
spiritual and intellectual life to the people 
of the United States—and contribute to un- 
derstanding and mutual respect among the 
nations of the hemisphere. 

With steps such as these, we propose to 
complete the revolution of the Americas, to 
build a hemisphere where all men can hope 
for a suitable standard of living, and all can 
live out their lives in dignity and in freedom. 

To achieve this goal political freedom must. 
accompany material progress. Our Alliance 
for Progress is an alliance of free govern- 
ments, and it must work to eliminate tyranny 
from a hemisphere in which it has no right- 
ful place. Therefore let us express our spe- 
cial friendship to the people of Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic—and the hope they will 
soon rejoin the society of freemen, uniting 
with us in common effort, 

This political freedom must be accom- 
panied by social change. For unless neces- 
sary social reforms, including land and tax 
reform, are freely made—unless we broaden 
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the opportunity for all of our people—unless 
the great mass of Americans share in increas- 
ing prosperity—then our alliance, our revolu- 
tion, our dream, and our freedom will fail. 
But we call for social change by freemen— 
change in the spirit of Washington and Jef- 
ferson, of Bolivar and San Martin, and 
Martin—not change which seeks to impose 
on men tyrannies which we cast out a cen- 
tury and a half ago. Our motto is what it 
has always been—progress yes, tyranny no— 
progreso si, tirania no. 

But our greatest challenge comes from 
within—the task of creating an American 
civilization where spiritual and cultural 
values are strengthened by an ever-broaden- 
ing base of material advance—where, within 
the rich diversity of its own traditions, each 
nation is free to follow its own path toward 
progress. 

The completion of our task will, of course, 
require the efforts of all governments of our 
hemisphere. But the efforts of governments 
alone will never be enough. In the end, the 
people must choose and the people must help 
themselves. 

And so I say to the men and women of the 
Americas—to the campesino in the fields, to 
the obrero in the cities, to the estudiante in 
the schools—prepare your mind and heart 
for the task ahead—call forth your strength 
and let each devote his energies to the better- 
ment of all, so that your children and our 
children in this hemisphere can find an ever- 
richer and a freer life. 

Let us once again transform the American 
Continent into a vast crucible of revolution- 
ary ideas and efforts—a tribute to the power 
of the creative energies of free men and 
women—an example to all the world that 
liberty and progress walk hand in hand. Let 
us once again awaken our American revolu- 
tion until it guides the struggle of people 
everywhere—not with an imperialism of force 
or fear—but the rule of courage and freedom 
and hope for the future of man. 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 16, 1965] 


ALLIANCE RECORD PLEASES ExPERTS—WIDE 
LATIN GAINS FOUND AS PROGRAM ENDS 
FOURTH YEAR 

(By Tad Szulc) 

Wasuincton, March 15.—The Alliance for 
Progress quietly marked its fourth anniver- 
sary last weekend with specialists here in 
general agreement that it has scored con- 
siderable achievements despite many un- 
avoidable weaknesses, 

The record shows that the Alliance, an- 
nounced by President Kennedy on March 13, 
1961, has brought substantial economic 
growth. 

While the Alliance’s goal had been to raise 
the per capita income in Latin America by 
2.6 percent annually during the program’s 
10-year life, the preliminary statistics for 
1964 indicate that the area’s average went 
well over 3 percent. In 1963, the increase in 
eight republics had neared 5 percent, or 
double the Alliance’s objective. 

Economists believe the emphasis given by 
most countries to policies advocated by the 
Alliance, such as food production and the 
expansion of business activity, was to a large 
degree responsible for this increase. 

They said the Central American Common 
Market, an undertaking strongly supported 
by the Alliance, was a major cause of marked 
economic growth in the five member coun- 
tries. These are Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 


UNITED STATES GIVES $3.5 BILLION 


Under its commitment to the Alliance, the 
United States has disbursed over $3.5 billion 
to Latin America in the last 4 years. These 
funds have led to tens of thousands of 
dwelling units and schoolrooms, thousands 
of miles of roads, scores of hospitals, new 
industries, and new economic activity. 
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Experts believe that the Alliance’s most 
important and durable influence has been 
in its organization of Latin America for eco- 
nomic and social development. 

Although the name Alliance for Progress 
is not always used and connections with the 
United States are not always emphasized, 
the 4 years of the program have deeply af- 
fected Latin American attitudes. 

It is said that pressure generated by the 
Alliance has made government after govern- 
ment move ahead with basic social changes, 
such as land and tax reform and the begin- 
ning of low-cost housing programs. 

Many of these reforms are far from effec- 
tive, it is admitted here. But throughout 
Latin America the need for them has been 
fully accepted, it is believed, even if some- 
times only lipservice is paid them. 

The high point of the Alliance’s work in 
the opinion of observers, has been to estab- 
lish national and international institutions 
equipped to handle economic development. 

On the local level, economic planning 
boards have been formed in 18 countries ac- 
tively participating in the Alliance. Work- 
ing with the aid of outside experts, Latin 
American governments are now capable of 
assessing their resources and establishing 
priorities in development. 


IMPROVEMENTS PLANNED 


Many Officials believe the existence of the 
Alliance as a broad concept has made it 
possible for Latin American leaders—such 
as President Eduardo Frei Montalva of Chile 
and Fernando Belaúnde Terry of Peru—to 
win support at home for their reform poli- 
cies 


As the fifth year of the Alliance begins 
this week, further streamlining of the pro- 
gram is being contemplated. At a con- 
ference of Latin American foreign ministers 
in Rio de Janeiro next May, several govern- 
ments, notably Chile and Brazil, will propose 
a stronger link between the Organization of 
American States and the Alliance’s steering 
committee. 


VOTING RIGHTS 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Peprrr] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am proud to support the President’s bill 
to enforce the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. This 
act shall be known to all from this day 
forth as the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

I am sure we all agree that all of the 
people who are otherwise eligible are 
entitled to vote and that right to vote 
must be protected if we are to have a free 
and democratic country and that the 
denial of that right can no longer be 
tolerated anywhere in America, 


NATIONAL OCEANOGRAPHIC 
COUNCIL 

Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from W. ? 

There was on objection. 
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Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, the past 
5 years have witnessed an awakening of 
the American people to the realization 
that the seas around us, which have 
served so long as barriers to invasion, 
have recently become links not only to 
other nations, but to new sources of 
wealth, culture, and recreation. Through 
eyes which have been opened by dra- 
matic advances in technology, we can 
now see the oceans as the means of faster 
and cheaper transportation, as the larder 
of vast quantities of protein nourishment, 
as the untapped lodes of mineral re- 
sources, as new outlets for recreation, 
and unfortunately, as seemingly inex- 
haustible garbage dumps. 

In view of the enormous problems in 
effectively exploiting this vast potential, 
it is inevitable that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must assume a strong leader- 
ship in developing a flourishing and pro- 
ductive national program of oceanog- 
raphy and ocean engineering. But, as 
we are well aware, the Government ad- 
ministers to the needs of the public via 
a number of Federal agencies, Several 
of these agencies utilize oceanography 
in the performance of their missions, but 
none exclusively. The critical question 
is: How can we best mobilize the talents 
and facilities of these agencies, in concert 
with those of the several States and 
American industry, in common cause, 
without disrupting their basic organiza- 
tions and statutory missions? In recog- 
nition of this dilemma, over three dozen 
bills have been introduced in the Con- 
gress since the turn of the decade, to 
establish in one way or another, an ef- 
ficiently organized and effectively prose- 
cuted national effort in oceanic devel- 
opment, That none of these bills has 
yet been enacted into law is testimony 
to the great diversity of interest con- 
cerned with the ocean sciences and the 
complexity of the interrelationships 
among these interests. 

The objective of the bill I am intro- 
ducing today is to establish a program 
that will enable the United States to at- 
tain mastery of the seas without impos- 
ing upon the rights and prerogatives of 
the executive and legislative branches of 
Government. This bill seeks the estab- 
lishment of a comprehensive, coordinat- 
ed national program of oceanographic 
research, exploration, and engineering, 
guided and reviewed by the Congress, 
prosecuted by the executive, and joined 
in by all the people. Direction of the 
program is appropriately assigned to the 
President, who would be aided by a Na- 
tional Oceanographic Council within his 
Federal Council for Science and Tech- 
nology. 

This bill allows the President the 
widest possible latitude in accomplish- 
ing the aims of the program. These aims 
have already been stated admirably in 
similar bills introduced by my distin- 
guished colleagues in both Houses. They 
have included: 

First. The expansion of human knowl- 
edge of phenomena in and related to the 
oceans, the marine environment, and the 
Great Lakes, their boundaries and con- 
tents. 

Second. The preservation of the role 
of the United States as a leader in ocean- 
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ographie and marine science and tech- 
nology. 

Third. The enhancement of the cul- 
ture, general welfare, and security of the 
United States. 

To these I have added: 

The exploitation of the oceans, in 
terms of recovery of living and mineral 
resources, safer waste disposal, improved 
recreation, expanded commerce, and ex- 
tended weather prediction. 

Under the provisions of this bill, Coun- 
cil members shall be selected and dele- 
gated by the President’s Department 
heads, thus permitting membership at 
the highest science policy level of Gov- 
ernment, equivalent to that of the Fed- 
eral Council for Science and Technology, 
yet at an echelon which realistically pre- 
sumes understanding of, and availability 
to, the mangement of this important 
scientific field. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that this compatibility of authority, 
know-how, and accessibility is the crucial 
key to the success of the Federal orga- 
nization for oceanography. 

In addition to the provisions of other 
bills in this area, this bill directs the 
Council to coordinate the efforts of the 
Government to combat natural and man- 
made phenomena adversely affecting the 
public welfare, including sea storms, 
floods, seismic activity, offshore pollution, 
and radioactive waste disposal. 

Long experience in guiding the affairs 
of our Nation has taught us all the im- 
portance of the line and staff relation- 
ship to program accomplishment. The 
National Oceanographic Council must 
have a small, independent—of one or an- 
other agency’s control—competent staff 
of experts, qualified to provide an ef- 
fective decisionmaking apparatus to the 
Council. Funds to administer the needs 
of the Council are authorized in this 
bill, to obviate the necessity for the 
Council and its staff to depend on the 
largess of one or more agencies for its 
continuation. 

Finally, this bill specifically brings the 
Great Lakes under the umbrella of the 
national oceanographic program. Mr. 
Speaker, the Great Lakes area encom- 
passes the heartland of our great Na- 
tion, and the core of its industrial prow- 
ess. Acre for acre, more commercial 
traffic crosses these lakes than any com- 
parable body of water in the world. This 
traffic is subjected to the same storms, 
ice, and currents as high seas traffic. 
These lakes, once a most productive fish- 
eries resource, are now only just begin- 
ning to emerge from the disastrous 
invasion of the lamprey, recently con- 
quered by the scientists of the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries. 

The oceans represent a resource just 
unfolding. We would be negligent in 
our responsibilities if we continue to al- 
low a sincere, dedicated, and willing, but 
haphazard confederation of interests to 
manage the program without the degree 
of authority, resources, and harmony 
that only this great Congress can 
provide. 


VA HOSPITAL AT LEXINGTON, KY. 

Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Watts] may extend his 
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remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under gen- 
eral leave to extend, it is my wish to 
state that I have been concerned about 
the contemplated closing and consolida- 
tion of certain Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals and adjunct facilities across 
the Nation. My interest has been two- 
fold in some respects in that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has programed the 
construction of a new 370-bed addition 
to the existing Veterans’ Administration 
hospital at Lexington, Ky. 

Accordingly, I directed the following 
letter to the Veterans’ Administration in 
order to clarify the situation in writing, 
2 I include the reply following my 
etter: 


Hon. W. J. DRIVER, 
Administrator, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Driver: In view of the contem- 
plated closing and consolidation of certain 
VA hospitals and adjunct service facilities, I 
am concerned as to whether or not this pro- 

action will adversely affect the planned 
370-bed addition to the VA hospital in Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Under the circumstances, I will appreciate 
a statement from you that no delay is antici- 
pated in the planning and construction of 
these additional facilities at Lexington. As 
you know, this area is now faced with a def- 
inite shortage of hospital beds and veterans 
requiring hospitalization are being placed on 
a waiting list (except in cases of emergency) 
until beds become available. 

Sincerely yours, 


Marca 3, 1965. 


JoHN C. WATTS. 
MarcH 16, 1965. 
Hon. JoHN C. WATTS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.’ 

Dear Mn. Watts: I am pleased to reply to 
your inquiry of March 3, 1965, concerning the 
planned 370-bed addition to the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital at Lexington, Ky. 

The decision to close hospitals in other 
areas will have absolutely no effect on our 
planning for construction of a new building 
at Lexington. Planning funds for this pur- 
pose are included in our fiscal year 1966 ap- 
propriation request and we are proceeding 
with the development of the project as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 

While the new building will not result in 
a net increase in beds at Lexington, it will 
enhance our ability to provide a complete 
medical treatment program for veterans in 
this area. With improved facilities and more 
effective utilization of available staff we ex- 
pect to be able to treat more veterans with 
approximately the same number of beds. 

Your interest in this matter is appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. DRIVER, 
Administrator. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my desire to com- 
mend the Veterans’ Administration for 
its action in programing the construction 
of modernized hospital and medical care 
facilities at the existing installation in 
Lexington; all for the purpose of pro- 
viding a higher level of patient care and 
to better utilize its own staff as well as 
consulting services from the nearby 
medical center at University of Ken- 
tucky. 
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THE NATIONAL MILK SANITATION 
BILL 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMEIER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am introducing a bill today to establish 
a national milk sanitation code. It is 
similar to a measure I first introduced 
in January 1961, and to H.R. 3978, intro- 
duced earlier this year by my colleague, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STALBAUM]. 

The provisions of this bill would insure 
the free and unobstructed movement in 
interstate commerce of milk and milk 
products that meet the high sanitary re- 
quirements recommended by the U.S. 
Public Health Service. 

There is substantial reason to believe 
that both farmers and consumers are 
penalized by the multiplicity of local 
sanitation regulations and inspection re- 
quirements which are now enforced 
throughout the country. The proposed 
legislation would establish a uniform 
sanitary standard for milk under which 
milk would be shipped freely anywhere 
that it can find an economic market, 
subject to provisions of purely economic 
programs under the Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937. 

Producers, handlers, and consumers 
would benefit substantially by the elimi- 
nation of many of the present needless 
costs of complying with overlapping and 
duplicating inspections and the differing 
prenna of various States and locali- 

es. 


ALABAMA: FIRST IN THE ROLLCALL 
OF STATES NOW FIRST IN THE 
EYES OF THE WORLD 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. HELSTOSKI] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection., 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago this country was in the midst 
of a Civil War which finally was con- 
cluded with the premise that the rights 
of its citizens came before the rights of 
individual States, 

One of the basic concepts of American 
democracy, as expounded in the Con- 
stitution, is the right given to its citizens 
to vote. Yet many of our people having 
the necessary qualifications to be citizens 
of this country are not permitted to vote 
and participate in the affairs of our 
Government. 

Every possible barrier is placed in their 
way to prevent them from registering 
and voting and expressing themselves as 
free men and women. The most flagrant 
example of this denial to register and 
vote became evident in the events that 
happened in Selma, Ala., on March 7. 
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On that day, groups of people gathered 
together in a peaceful demonstration to 
obtain the rights to which they are so 
rightfully entitled, the right to register 
and yote. Certainly this was not an 
unreasonable request—one that did not 
warrant the extreme action taken by the 
authorities of Alabama. 

These were American citizens, in the 
pursuit of their just demands. However, 
they were set upon by the State police 
and halted in their march for equal 
treatment under the laws of this country. 
The scandal of that “black Sunday” will 
always remain on the pages of American 
history and indicate to the world that, 
although we fight for justice for other 
nations around the world, there are of- 
ficials that would take the law into their 
own hands and deny it to loyal Amer- 
icans. 

If terror is to be the theme in prevent- 
ing peaceful marching for a right that is 
already inherent to an individual, then 
it is time that this Congress pass such 
legislation to protect these individuals 
in the exercise of these rights and to see 
that terror is not substituted for law. 

Before a joint session of this Congress, 
President Johnson made it emphatic 
and without doubt that these incidents 
should not occur again. The President 
made it sufficiently clear that we should 
pass a new law which would guarantee 
the right of every American to vote and 
to live in peace and dignity with his 
neighbor. 

In proposing his legislation guarantee- 
ing the right to vote to every American 
citizen the President stated: 

On this issue there must be no delay, no 
hesitation, no compromise with our purpose. 


As civilized people of this world, we 
can take no pride in the incidents that 
happened in Selma, Ala. The kill- 
ing of a man who preached the word of 
God, and who took part in the march to 
obtain his rightful inheritance under 
our Constitution should spur us to 
greater efforts to guarantee the fulfill- 
ment of the provisions of our Constitu- 
tion. 

Last Thursday evening, over the fa- 
cilities of the ABC network, Bob Consi- 
dine made an inspiring talk on the 
events with respect to our racial prob- 
lems. I believe that Mr. Considine’s 
remarks hit at the heart of the problem 
and I would like to have my colleagues 
in this House acquainted with them. 
Therefore, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including these remarks 
for insertion into the RECORD: 

On THE LINE WITH Bos CONSIDINE 

I used to fret about what our enemies 
overseas said about our racial problems, 
Now I worry about what our friends over 
there are thinking and saying about us. 
How can we be the beacon of hope in a 
troubled world if here at home a citizen is 
clubbed and tear while peacefully 
seeking his right to vote? How a gang of 
young toughs beat a minister to the point 
of death without anyone intervening in be- 
half of the man of God? 

If it were something outrageous these 
Negro protesters were demanding; some- 
thing that deprived the white, brown, yellow, 
and red citizens of America of a vestige of 
their own rights, there would be reason (of 
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a sort) behind the efforts of police to dis- 
perse them. But what is being demanded 
is something that the Negroes should have— 
indeed, must have—by law. It is against 
the Constitution of the United States, prob- 
ably the most glorious document ever 
penned, to deprive a citizen of his inalien- 
able rights. 

We are spending many millions of dollars, 
my friends, each day protecting people in 
widely scattered parts of the world: in Viet- 
nam, the Congo, along the NATO defense 
line that reaches from Norway to Turkey. 
In another sense, by means of food ship- 
ments, we are protecting the lives of millions 
of remote strangers in India, Pakistan, Po- 
land, Yugoslavia, and through a major por- 
tion of Central and South America, 

But we cannot lift a finger to stop the 
brutal charge of police, members of the 
posse, and casual violators of the most basic 
law of the land: the law effecting equality. 

If there is a silver lining in this troubled 
period of transition it is the t, 
the American press. TV and radio has 
played on all the ugliness. The people can 
never say—as did the people of Germany 
in later years—that they had no idea how 
badly a minority had been treated. 

The position of President Johnson and 
other leaders in the latest racial crisis has 
been a difficult one. In the opinion of civil 
rights leaders, the President has moved too 
cautiously. In the opinion of those who 
resent or fear change in their communities, 
he has moved too swiftly, shown undue con- 
cern. As ever, the President of the United 
States finds himself cast in the role of Sol- 
omon of old. The events at Selma, Ala., 
were one more load L.B.J. had to shoulder, 
added to whether to do this or that in Viet- 
nam, this or that with the economy, this or 
that with respect to Nasser and so many 
more thises or thats. There must be times 
when he feels underpaid. 


Mr. Speaker, last Tuesday evening, 
March 16, my office received a call from a 
constituent, who is a student here in 
Washington, and who took part in the 
student demonstrations in Montgomery, 
Ala 


In his conversation with one of the 
members of my staff he made certain 
statements about the violent situation in 
Montgomery which prevailed on that 


y. 

Although I cannot present to this 
House a complete verbatim report of the 
telephone call, I would like to take the 
opportunity to insert into the RECORD 
some of the quotes that were made to 
my staff member and which were given 
to me the next day. 

The report of the conversation and the 
quotations follow: 

He wanted Congressman HELSTOSKI, “my 
Representative in Congress” to know about 
the conditions in Montgomery and the bru- 
tality. He said “I really think we need some 
Federal protection down here—three times 
innocent people have been brutally beaten 
right in front of me.” 

“Young boys and girls were also set upon in 
the rear by an ambulance. The ambulance 
turned on its siren and charged into them. 
Eight or nine horsemen using billy clubs 
charged into them. Most of the college stu- 
dents had left, this was mostly young girls 
and boys from the area, 

“We tried to peacefully walk down to the 
Capitol, and they were beating us on top of 
the head. 

“We were forced and herded back to our 
headquarters in Montgomery. 

“At 3 p.m. our time we were outside the 
church singing and we were trying to get 
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statements of the people who saw the brutal- 
ities, and the policemen started shooting in 
the air—one guy started a heavy police 
motorcycle into the crowd, if the crowd had 
not dispersed he would have killed them, 

“After this, the crowd was angry and a 
flock of 10 motorcycles came charging in— 
30 policemen. John Forman, the executive 
secretary of the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee, calmed down the situ- 
ation, 

“Now we are awaiting the President’s 
speech tonight, but we need Federal protec- 
tion here and I want Congressman HELSTOSKI 
to know about it—and I want him to make a 
speech on it or something. 

“When I return to Washington, I will stop 
in to see the Congressman to discuss this.” 

MARCH 16, 1965, 6 P. . 


It is time that these enforcers of the 
law were curtailed in their activities, for 
they have taken upon themselves such 
authority that even the mayor could not 
escape being pushed about. Newspaper 
accounts indicate that in one of the dem- 
onstrations, the mayor had a billy club 
shoved into his ribs several times and 
was told to get out of the area. Even 
after he had produced identification, he 
still was being shoved around until res- 
cued by a lieutenant of the police force 
who apologized to the mayor for the ac- 
tions of his troops. 

I hope that this Congress will heed the 
call of our President and take expedient 
action on his proposal to guarantee equal 
voting rights to all citizens of this coun- 
try. Such legislation, if enacted and 
properly enforced, would be a long step 
in establishing harmony in the United 
States with respect to racial relations. 
We would not have to face the accusing 
fingers of the world and try to defend our 
actions before the bar of world justice. 


SHOULD VA FACILITIES BE 
CURTAILED? 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement in January of plans for the 
closing by the Veterans’ Administration 
of 11 hospitals, 17 regional offices, and 4 
domiciliaries has caused great concern 
among veterans and their families and 
also among all of us who are pledged to 
provide adequate facilities for the treat- 
ment, hospitalization, and care of those 
veterans who need and are entitled to the 
benefits which have been made available 
to them by a grateful Government. 

I have given considerable and serious 
thought to this retrenchment program 
and I have discussed it at length with 
good friends who are representatives of 
Connecticut veterans’ organizations, with 
individual veterans, and with members 
of their families. Although none of the 
32 installations listed for closing is in 
the State of Connecticut, it is quite prob- 
able that Connecticut will be affected by 
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the elimination of the nearly 3,000 
hospital beds now provided in the 11 
VA hospitals scheduled for closing. 

For my own part I was taken by sur- 
prise by the announcement in January 
and I was disturbed despite the fact that 
the two well-administered VA hospitals 
in Connecticut, and I refer to the West 
Haven and Newington hospitals, will con- 
tinue to operate as in the past. I am led 
to wonder, however, what will happen to 
the caseloads of the two Connecticut 
hospitals when they endeavor to meet 
the demand which will become theirs in 
the absorption of the caseloads of the 
hospitals to be eliminated. This is some- 
thing which I have pondered in my dis- 
cussions with veterans’ groups and it was 
with this in mind that I voted to post- 
pone action on the proposal to terminate 
facilities listed until a thorough study 
could be completed in the hearings which 
currently are being conducted by the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

I have for several years endeavored 
to increase and expand the facilities of 
the Connecticut VA hospitals, partic- 
ularly with reference to conveniences for 
psychoneurotic patients. I believe that 
we have established that there is a defi- 
nite and urgent need for the enlarge- 
ment of such facilities in Connecticut 
and I fail to see how in the face of such 
conditions the Connecticut hospitals 
would be in a position to absorb the ab- 
normal caseload which will result from 
the proposed action. 

We are sometimes inclined to become 
provincial or parochial in our individual 
approach to problems of this nature, but 
I am convinced that while the proposed 
hospital closings affect only 10 States by 
virtue of the locations of the hospitals 
identified for closing, the completion of 
this action would automatically and im- 
mediately affect the welfare of veterans 
in many other States. 

I am aware of the need for economy 
in government and I believe that I have 
demonstrated my support for efforts in 
this direction, but before we deprive de- 
serving veterans of adequate facilities, 
we must have positive proof that the pro- 
posed program will provide safeguards 
which have not been spelled out in the 
initial presentations by the VA. 

I am confident that the appropriate 
answer to this problem will come to us 
from the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs when they have concluded their 
hearings. I am confident, too, that the 
committee will give sympathetic con- 
sideration to the protests of the repre- 
sentatives of veterans organizations and 
will not disregard the legitimate claims 
of the sponsors of the program of econ- 
omy. I have received letters of protest 
from many individuals and from repre- 
sentatives of veterans organizations in- 
cluding the Franco-American War Vet- 
erans, Inc., American Legion, Veterans 
of World War I, Marine Corps League, 
Disabled American Veterans, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and others, and I want to 
bring their message to the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
some of these letters for the purpose of 
giving full expression and exposure to 
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the views expressed by Connecticut vet- 
erans and their representatives: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1965. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: As you know, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has ordered the closing 
of 11 hospitals, 4 domiciliaries, and 17 re- 
gional offices. 

The committee will open hearings on this 
general subject as soon as possible. 

Following the established practice of this 
committee, all Members of Congress who are 
interested will be given an opportunity to 
testify and present their views. Individuals 
whose districts are concerned will be given 
priority in scheduling of congressional 
testimony. 

Representatives of the major veteran or- 
ganizations will be invited to testify and 
express their points of view, and following the 
testimony of the service organizations we will 
hear representatives of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the Bureau of the Budget. 

If you desire to testify during these hear- 
ings, please address a letter to me at 356 
Cannon House Office Building so that appro- 
priate arrangements can be made for your 
appearance. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 
FRANCO-AMERICAN WAR VETERANS, 
INC., DEPARTMENT OF CONNECTI- 


cur, 
Hartford, Conn., February 4, 1965. 
Re closing of VA hospitals. 

At a recent meeting of the Connecticut 
State Department of Franco-American War 
Veterans, Inc., our veterans unanimously 
passed a resolution strongly opposing the 
economy action of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in its curtailment of hospitals, domi- 
ciliaries, and regional offices as announced on 
January 13. 

Our veterans expressed serious concern and 
were deeply shocked at such unwarranted ac- 
tion involving our needy veterans and their 
families. Many of our veterans are now ap- 
proaching those years when such help for 
them and their families could be very neces- 
sary to their security, in the critical years 
of old age. 

We in Connecticut appreciate the fact that 
none of our facilities have been affected by 
this recent unwholesome attitude of our 
leaders, but we urge our representatives to 
be constantly alert for any signs of curtail- 
ment of our veterans’ facilities. 

Certainly this is a poor way to create a 
Great Society; namely, the taking away from 
our veterans in order to give away to those 
who already have much. 

We urge you as our representatives to con- 
front these policies with your wholehearted 
support. Let’s not abandon our veterans to 
future years of misery and hardships. 

We strongly believe that it is your duty 
as our representatives to protect the rights of 
our veterans. This curtailment of veterans’ 
hospitals is totally uncalled for, and will 
always be opposed by us in the future. It 
is now time to act for those who need our 
country, and who have already served our 
country well. 

LEONARD J. LEBLANC, 
Commander. 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MONAGAN: The Amer- 
ican Legion is deeply disturbed over the 
announced intention of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to close 11 hospitals, 4 domiciliar- 
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ies, and 16 regional offices. While 23 States 
are affected by this order, we are convinced 
that additional closings are contemplated. 

It is our considered opinion that these 
closings are indefensible other than to those 
who place dollar savings above compas- 
sionate considerations. The resulting de- 
crease in services to sick and needy veterans 
far outweighs the purported savings. 

The American Legion respectfully urges 
that you use every influence at your com- 
mand to cause the VA to rescind the deci- 
sion to close these needed facilities. 

Sincerely, 
C. C. Horton, 
Chairman. 


VETERANS OF WORLD WAR I 
OF THE U.S.A., INC., 
Washington, D.C., January 16, 1965. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S.A., Inc., are strongly opposed 
to the drastic curtailment program an- 
nounced by the Veterans’ Administration on 
January 13. It appears certain to us that 
in the face of the ever-growing need for 
medical care and hospitalization for many of 
the Nation’s veterans, that elimination of 
11 marginal hospitals will create a consider- 
able amount of distress and inconvenience, 
particularly to those veterans who will have 
to travel longer distances to receive service 
and treatment from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

We have been given to understand that 
out of the total of 2,909 beds affected, that 
2,183 of these are now occupied. The deci- 
sion to transfer these beds to various other 
hospitals at great distances from their homes 
will cause a tremendous hardship, not only 
to the veteran, but to his family as well when 
they would like to visit him at the hospital. 

We have particular concern for those vet- 
erans now in domiciliary homes who are, even 
at this early date, being transferred with no 
information as to when, how, and where 
they are going. It is our understanding that 
action is being taken at the moment to trans- 
fer veterans from the domiciliary home at 
Thomasville, Ga. 

The plight of these domiciliary members is 
particularly pathetic. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in 1961 placed these members at 
68 years of age, suffering mainly from heart 
conditions. Few of them have families and 
only an income of $66 from VA pensions. We 
wonder what will become of these men with 
the VA's closing of these installations which 
we feel is inconsistent with the stated ob- 
jectives of this administration. We feel that 
this action does not reflect the will of our 
people nor the attitude of Congress. We 
certainly urge reconsideration. 

We are convinced, Mr. Congressman, that 
such haste is uncalled for, and we respect- 
fully ask that you take steps to delay any 
further action in this connection until there 
has been an opportunity to evaluate the 
practicability and the inconvenience which 
may be caused to hundreds of veterans in 
this matter. 

We are concerned, as you are, with govern- 
mental economy, but we feel that humane 
treatment and high consideration of sick 
and disabled veterans should be weighed 
against the comparatively small savings in- 
volved. 

It is our understanding that some of the 
larger VA hospitals have long waiting lists, 
and we fail to understand how the Veterans“ 
Administration can, at this time, transfer 
over 2,100 bed patients without denying to 
some veterans the right for treatment and 
service in a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN E. ERICKSON, 
National Legislative Director. 
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MARINE CORPS LEAGUE, INC., 
DEPARTMENT OF CONNECTICUT, 
Manchester, Conn., February 20, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Monacan: At our State staff 
meeting in February, the Department of 
Connecticut, Marine Corps League, voted 
unanimously that I request you to thorough- 
ly analyze the condition and help to prevent 
the closing of several Federal facilities, 
which are causing extreme hardships in 
many cases and affecting the livelihood of 
our veterans. Your interest in helping to 
prevent this condition will be very valuable 
to the veterans welfare. The Marine Corps 
League is somewhat reluctant to believe 
the Budget Bureau is accepting this anti- 
veteran attitude, by closing of many of these 
Federal facilities. 

The State staff requests you to personally 
contact Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, chairman of 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
and ask him to look thoroughly into 
the veterans potential in this matter, and 
bear in mind as to just what extent it will 
be affecting them. 

Your Connecticut record with veterans has 
been very favorable, and we will appreciate 
your sincere interest in this matter, and 
hope you will come forward with steps in 
opposition to the closing of some of these 
facilities. Will you please advise us what 
progress has been made in restoring any of 
these facilities in this area. Mr. MONAGAN, 
your help and prestige is most urgently 
needed, and I feel certain you will not let 
the veterans down. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harotp A. Oscoop, 
Commandant. 


WATERBURY, CONN., 
February 8, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Waterbury chapter No. 9 wishes. to have 
you vote in favor of Senate amendment No. 
4 to House Joint Resolution 234 which will 
prevent the Veterans’ Administration from 


closing 32 facilities. 
Wm. J. POWERS, 


Adjutant, Waterbury Chapter No. 9 Dis- 
abled American Veterans. 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, DEPARTMENT 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
February 8, 1965. 
Congressman JOHN MONAGAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jonn: I am sure that you have re- 
ceived many letters from people like myself 
with reference to the closing of the 32 hos- 
pitals, domiciliaries, and regional offices of 
the ‘Veterans’ Administration. 

Having served as State commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, I feel that I am 
a little closer to the needs of veterans. 
Therefore I hope that you will take an active 
stand to either halt or reverse the decision 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Thanking you in advance, and hope to see 
you on our visit in March. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK A. STURGES, Jr. 


THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONNECTICUT, 
Hartford, Conn., February 9, 1965. 

Hon, JOHN S, MONAGAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Monacan: I strongly 
protest and solicit your active assistance in 
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counteracting the Veterans’ Administration 
decision of closing 11 Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals, 4 domiciliaries, and the con- 
solidation of 16 centers with other VA units. 

The closing of these facilities will decrease 
the Veterans’ Administration ability to ren- 
der service to veterans and their survivors. 

I urge your assistance in helping to pre- 
serve these VA facilities which have been 
proposed to be terminated. 

Respectfully yours, 
GORDON B. FRENCH, 
Department Service Officer. 


DANBURY, CONN. 
February 15, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Sm: We veterans know that we 
can trust the Honorable OLIN “TIGER” TEAGUE 
to protect our interests to the best of his 
very considerable ability. He should, how- 
ever, have our support at all times and I 
ask you to consider carefully the effect on 
veterans, in your own district as well as na- 
tionally, if the Veterans’ Administration is 
successful in closing several VA hospitals for 
budgetary reasons. 

It seems there is something in the Great 
Society for everyone except veterans, who 
have received a decreasing share of the 
budget in recent years and who have been 
the victims of economy drives within the 
Veterans’ Administration through the auto- 
cratic interpretation and administration of 
public laws so that, in practice, they bear 
little resemblance to congressional intent. 

In the present instance there would ap- 
pear, on the surface, to be no cause for alarm 
here in Connecticut. Closer examination 
reveals, however, that closing of the fine 
Castle Point, N.Y., veterans hospital must 
result in increased demands upon the hos- 
pital at West Haven which is already unable 
to handle patient requests for admission. 
This is truly a national problem as it affects 
those who gave so much in time of national 


The President's insistence on these clos- 
ings, with no specific alternative proposal 
for caring for these veterans, and for purely 
budgetary reasons, is difficult to comprehend 
and inconsistent with his Great Society 


program. 

Our debt to these men transcends political 
districts, party politics, and smokescreen 
economy. I urge you, sir, to resist this VA 
move so that we may, in truth, have a gov- 
ernment by, for, and of the people rather 
than by, for, and of the President and the 
Bureau of the Budget, 

Yours very truly, 
Roy A. CARLSON. 
DANBURY, CONN., 
February 15, 1965. 
Congressman JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sir: 

Whereas the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs recently announced a closing of 16 
regional offices, 11 hospitals, and 4 domi- 
ciliaries; and 

Whereas the VFW r the occasional 
need and justification for limited changes 
in the structure of the VA, on a gradual 
basis, the number of facilities selected for 
almost immediate closing is staggering and 
unjustified; and 

Whereas the number of operating beds and 
actual patients of numbers at some of the 
hospitals and domiciliaries which are sched- 
uled to close indicates a substantial need for 
continued operation of such facilities; and 

Whereas the closing of these facilities will 
eliminate convenient availability of VA care 
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for eligible veterans in the affected areas re- 
quiring that those eligible for care do ex- 
tensive traveling making care impossible in 
emergency cases and making it difficult even 
impossible, for family members to visit vet- 
erans in distant treatment facilities contrary 
to expressed VA policies; and 
Whereas the promise that the closed hos- 
pital beds will be reestablished in areas of 
greater need may be implemented, it is ap- 
parent that this cannot be done by July 1, 
1965, and for some time thereafter; conse- 
quently, there will be an estimated loss of 
approximately 1,000 operating hospital beds 
for the fiscal year 1966; and 
Whereas the decision to close the separate 
domiciliaries not affiliated with VA hospital 
is arbitrary, and apparently based on nothing 
more than the presumption that these fa- 
cilities cannot afford proper treatment and 
care for the domiciliary members, which has 
been disproved by history of these fa- 
cilities in the VA structure, and by the his- 
tory of some State veterans homes who do 
not have hospitals as defined in the VA 
system; furthermore for veterans needing 
domiciliary care the policy inherent in 
closing 3,200 domiciliary beds means that 
this type of care will be gone forever since 
these veterans are at the bottom of the pile 
in our society, it means that they will be 
forced to get in line with all other citizens 
to seek assistance and relief at the local 
level. For these veterans may be called the 
“great conception” rather than the Great 
Society; and 
Whereas closing of regional offices is di- 
rectly opposite to the expansion by the Social 
Security Administration of its field stations, 
because that agency is convinced that the 
best way to serve is to open, not close its 
facilities for the public; and 
Whereas the closing of VA offices is con- 
trary to the announced objectives of our 
national administration, and it is difficult 
to understand how the VA can be a part 
in any war against poverty or in b 
about the Great Society when it closes hos- 
pital and domiciliary for veterans; and 
Whereas the projected saving of $23,500 
for the fiscal year of 1966 is of no real sig- 
nificance, in view of the greatly reduced 
service, reduction and care facilities and in- 
creased distance required for some categories 
of service, including personal appearances 
before rating agencies and hospital treat- 
ment domiciliary care: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Department of Connect- 
icut VFW, Post 308, Newtown Conn., at the 
meeting of its council of administration held 
on February 3, 1965, That it strongly pro- 
tests the wholesale closing of VA facilities, 
and that a thorough review of this decision 
be made with a view toward substantial mod- 
ification to minimize the adverse effect on 
the health and welfare of hundreds of 
thousands of veterans who have served their 
country honorably in time of national peril; 
and be it further 
Resolved by the VFW Post 308, Newtown 
Conn., and the Department of Connecticut, 
VFW, That we oppose the manner of release 
of the information concerning the proposed 
closing and that in the future appropriate 
VFW national officers be advised of proposed 
VA changes of this type and the same time 
that Members of Congress and other so- 
called privileged are furnished such informa- 
tion; and finally be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this letter and 
resolution be brought to the attention of the 
President of the United States and to the 
congressional delegation of Connecticut. 
Yours in comradeship, 
VFW Posr 308, NEWTOWN, CONN., 
ROBERT J. LOCKWOOD, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. SCHISLER, for Tuesday, March 23, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Apams, for Tuesday, March 23, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. HUNGATE, for March 22 through 
March 26, 1965, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. McDoweE tu (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for 10 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. GOODELL (at the request of Mr. 
Taucotr), for 60 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Minx, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous. consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Px and to include a report by the 
Special Subcommittee on Research and 
Development of the Committee on Armed 
Services on the subject of “Vertical and 
Short Takeoff and Landing Aircraft,” 
notwithstanding it will exceed two pages 
of the Recorp and is estimated by the 
Public Printer to cost $425. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Talcorr) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Morse. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Race) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Love. 

Mr. GARMATZ. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled joint resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles: 

S.J. Res. 47. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the week of May 
2 through May 8, 1965, as “Professional Pho- 
tography Week.” 

S.J. Res. 48. Joint resolution to provide for 
Bennett Place commemoration. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 18 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, March 22, 1965, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


764. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “A bill to es- 
tablish a Board of Higher Education to plan, 
establish, organize, and operate a public com- 
munity college and a public college of arts 
and sciences in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes” (H. Doc. No. 123); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and 
ordered to be printed. 

765. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Advisory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems, transmitting its 
special report on proposed increases in 
quotas of the International Monetary Fund 
(H. Doc. No. 122); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

766. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, trans- 
mitting a report of shipments to Yugoslavia 
insured by the Foreign Credit Insurance As- 
sociation and the Export-Import Bank under 
short-term export credit insurance program 
for the month of February 1965; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

767. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on excess inventory of spare lighted- 
type buoy bodies; U.S. Coast Guard, Treasury 
Department; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. NATCHER: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 6453. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 185). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. DULSKI: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H.R. 459. A bill to provide for 
more uniform application of section 4369 of 
title 39, United States Code, which pertains 
to filing of information relating to second- 
class mail publications; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 186). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MURRAY: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. A report on postal sery- 
ice wage pay rates (Rept. No. 187). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MURRAY: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. A report on the decision 
of the Comptroller General of the United 
States regarding contractor technical services 
(Rept. No. 188). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 280. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H.R. 5721, a bill to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to provide for acreage-poundage marketing 
quotas for tobacco, to amend the tobacco 
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price support provisions of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 189). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 


By Mr. NATCHER: 

H.R. 6453. A bill making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of said District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and 
for other purposes. 

By Mr. GEORGE ANDREWS: 

H.R. 6454. A bill to repeal the excise tax on 
amounts paid for communication services or 
facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 6455. A bill to amend section 503 of 
title 38 of the United States Code to exclude 
from consideration as income, for the pur- 
pose of determining eligibility for pension, all 
amounts paid to an individual under public 
or private retirement, annuity, endowment, 
or similar type plans or programs; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 6456. A bill to strengthen and improve 
the educational opportunities of education- 
ally deprived children, and to provide addi- 
tional revenue sources for States, school dis- 
tricts, and educational institutions by means 
of tax credits and payments to individuals 
who must meet the costs of education; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 6457. A bill to provide for a compre- 
hensive, long-range, and coordinated national 
program in oceanography, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 6458. A bill to establish a Federal pol- 
icy concerning the termination, limitation, or 
establishment of business-type operations of 
the Government which may be conducted in 
competition with private enterprise, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H.R. 6459. A bill to repeal the excise tax on 
amounts paid for communication services or 
facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 6460. A bill to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H.R. 6461. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to provide for the adjust- 
ment of inequities and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 6462. A bill to correct inequities in 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, the Retired 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act and 
in other laws governing civil service retire- 
ment benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6463. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended, to provide for 
the recomputation of annuities of certain 
retired employees who elected reduced an- 
nuities at the time of retirement in order 
to provide survivor annuities for their 
spouses, and for the recomputation of sur- 
vivor annuities for the surviving spouses of 
certain former employees who died in service 
or after retirement; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6464. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
Export Control Act of 1949; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 6465. A bill to enforce the 15th amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 6466. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide child's benefits be- 
yond age 18 while in school; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6467. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide minimum 
benefits under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program for certain in- 
dividuals who have attained age 72; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 6468. A bill to establish a system of 
insurance on reduced-interest loans to assist 
students to attend postsecondary business, 
trade, technical, and other vocational 
schools; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H.R. 6469. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide additional 
income tax exemptions for taxpayers, 
spouses, and dependents who are students at 
the high school or college level; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 6470. A bill to provide financial assist- 
ance to State governments for public edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 6471. A bill to amend section 13a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act with respect to 
the discontinuance or change of certain op- 
erations or services of trains and ferries; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 6472, A bill to provide for the trans- 
portation of mail by motor vehicles; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FARNSLEY (by request) : 

H.R, 6473. A bill to establish a national 
flower of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 6474. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to permit returning citizens of the 
United States to import free of duty a limited 
amount of articles acquired with foreign cur- 
rencies sold to them by the Secretary of the 
Treasury under the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 6475. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to authorize the Presi- 
dent, during periods of acute unemploy- 
ment, to provide that all individuals other- 
wise eligible may retire with full benefits 
thereunder at age 60; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 6476. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to assist in providing 
more flexibility in the financing and admin- 
istration of State rehabilitation programs, 
and to assist in the expansion and improve- 
ment of services and facilities provided un- 
der such programs, particularly for the men- 
tally retarded and other groups presenting 
special vocational rehabilitation problems, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GREIGG: 

H.R. 6477. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that an in- 
dividual who pays certain expenses in con- 
nection with his higher education or the 
higher education of any other person shall 
be entitled to an income tax credit deter- 
mined on the basis of a specified percentage 
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of such expenses; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 6478. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to abolish the renewal 
requirement for licenses in the safety and 
special radio services, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 6479. A bill to curb the monopolistic 
control of professional boxing, to establish 
within the Department of Justice the Office 
of the National Boxing Commissioner, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6480. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to authorize retirement 
without reduction in annuity of employees 
with 20 years of service involuntarily sepa- 
rated from the service by reason of the aboli- 
tion or relocation of their employment; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 


ice. 
By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 6481. A bill to establish uniform dates 
throughout the United States for the com- 
mencing and ending of daylight saving time 
in those States and local jurisdictions where 
it is observed, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

H.R. 6482. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to designate the Secretary 
of Defense as the person entitled to receive 
official notice of the filing of certain applica- 
tions in the common carrier service; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

H.R. 6483. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act to require a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity for the acquisition of 
a controlling interest, through the ownership 
of securities or in any other manner, of any 
person engaged in the transportation of nat- 
ural gas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 6484. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act with respect to the importation and ex- 
portation of natural gas; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6485. A bill to amend section 202(b) 
of the Federal Power Act to authorize the 
Federal Power Commission upon its own 
motion to direct the interconnection of elec- 
tric facilities; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 6486. A bill to amend the Federal 
Power Act to prohibit abandonment of facili- 
ties and service without the consent of the 
Federal Power Commission; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 6487. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of community areas established for 
reclamation purposes on withdrawn or ac- 
quired lands of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 6488. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to protect the public from 
unsanitary milk and milk products shipped 
in interstate commerce, without unduly bur- 
dening such commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 6489. A bill to establish the Flaming 
Gorge National Recreation Area in the States 
of Utah and Wyoming, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 6490. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to conduct, in coopera- 
tion with the States and interested Federal 
agencies, a development survey of the recrea- 
tional resources of the Golden Circle of Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments and associated 
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Science, recreation, and Indian areas in the 
States of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Utah, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 6491. A bill to provide an adequate 
basis for the administration of Lake Powell 
and adjacent lands in Arizona and Utah as 
the Glen Canyon National Recreation Area, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KREBS: 

H.R. 6492. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities to promote 
progress and scholarship in the humanities 
and the arts in the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 6493. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. MULTER (by request) : 

H.R. 6494. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia minimum wage law; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. O’BRIEN: 

H.R. 6495. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition and preservation of the real property 
known as the Ansley Wilcox House in Buf- 
falo, N.Y., as a national historic site; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 6496. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the retailers 
excise taxes on jewelry, furs, toilet prepara- 
tions, and luggage and handbags, and to re- 
peal the tax on communications; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 6497, A bill to amend the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act to authorize an in- 
crease in the International Monetary Fund 
quota of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 6498. A bill to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 6499. A bill to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 6500. A bill to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. R. 6501. A bill to provide a rent cer- 
tifloate program for low-income housing in 
private accommodations, to establish a prior- 
ity for low and middle income housing in 
urban renewal projects, to provide additional 
rehabilitation and relocation assistance, to 
create a new veterans’ mortgage insurance 
program, to continue the Federal Housing 
Administration, college, and elderly housing 
programs, to provide comprehensive compen- 
sation for condemnees, to insure efficiency 
and economy in the administration of Fed- 
eral housing programs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 6502. A bill to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 6503. A bill to amend section 213 of 

the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to make 
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it clear that premiums paid on disability in- 
come insurance policies and accident insur- 
ance policies, as well as those paid on hos- 
pital and medical policies, are deductible as 
expenses for medical care thereunder; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 6504. A bill to permit the free market- 
ing of gold, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 6505. A bill to revitalize the Ameri- 
can gold mining industry; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 6506. A bill to provide elective cover- 
age under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system for all offi- 
cers and employees of the United States and 
its instrumentalities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 6507. A bill to make section 1952 of 
title 18, United States Code, applicable to 
travel in aid of arson; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6508. A bill to provide assistance in 
training State and local law enforcement of- 
ficers and other personnel, and in improving 
capabilities, techniques, and practices in 
State and local law enforcement and pre- 
vention and control of crime, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 6509. A bill to declare certain rights 
of all persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and for the protection of such 
persons from lynching, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6510. A bill to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6511. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote prog- 
ress and scholarship in the humanities and 
the arts in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H.R. 6512. A bill to provide for expanded 
research in the oceans and the Great Lakes, 
to establish a National Oceanographic Coun- 
cil, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 6513. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to utilize the columns removed 
from the east central portico of the Capitol 
in an architecturally appropriate manner in 
the National Arboretum; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 6514. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to require cer- 
tain studies of the pollution of the San 
Francisco Bay and adjacent waters, and to 
prohibit the operation of any interceptor 
drain so as to pollute such waters; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 6515. A bill to supplement the act of 
October 6, 1964, establishing the Lewis and 
Clark Trail Commission, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 6516. A bill to amend the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act to require certain 
studies of the pollution of the San Francisco 
Bay and adjacent waters, and to prohibit the 
operation of any interceptor drain so as to 
pollute such waters; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 6517. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code with respect to the 
Italian-American War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. ULLMAN; 

H.R. 6518. A bill to amend the Employment 
Act of 1946 to establish policies with respect 
to productive capital investments of the Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mrs, SULLIVAN: 

H. R. 6519. A bill to amend the act of 
May 17, 1954 (68 Stat. 98), as amended, pro- 
viding for the construction of the Jeffer- 
son National Expansion Memorial at the 
site of old St. Louis, Mo., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. KARSTEN: 

H.R. 6520. A bill to amend the act of 
May 17, 1954 (68 Stat. 98), as amended, pro- 
viding for the construction of the Jeffer- 
son National Expansion Memorial at the 
site of old St. Louis, Mo., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 6521. A bill to amend the act of 
May 17, 1954 (68 Stat. 98), as amended, pro- 
viding for the construction of the Jeffer- 
son National Expansion Memorial at the 
site of old St. Louis, Mo., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 6522. A bill to amend the act of 
May 17, 1954 (68 Stat. 98), as amended, pro- 
viding for the construction of the Jeffer- 
son National Expansion Memorial at the 
site of old St. Louis, Mo., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 6523 A bill to amend the act of 
May 17, 1954 (68 Stat. 98), as amended, pro- 
viding for the construction of the Jeffer- 
son National Expansion Memorial at the 
site of old St. Louis, Mo., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.J. Res. 390. Joint resolution to desig- 
nate Columbus Day, the 12th day of October 
in each year, a legal holiday; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H. Con. Res. 356. Concurrent resolution to 
request the President of the United 
States to urge certain actions in behalf of 
Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. Con. Res. 357. Concurrent resolution 
that the President of the United States be 
requested to bring up the Baltic States ques- 
tion before the United Nations and that the 
United Nations conduct free elections in 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, under its 
supervision; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H. Con. Res. 358. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the efforts of ADPANS toward the 
building of a national living memorial to 
the unknown creators of the American Negro 
spiritual; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H. Res. 281. Resolution authorizing cards 
of identification for certain officers and em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


120. By Mr. HATHAWAY: Resolution of 
the 102d Legislature of the State of Maine 
requesting Members of Congress to support 
the agriculture conservation program and 
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the Soil Conservation Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

121. Also, resolution of the 102d Legisla- 
ture of the State of Maine proposing aboli- 
tion of futures trading of potatoes on the 
New York Mercantile Exchange by the Con- 
gress of the United States; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

122. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of South Dakota, 
memorializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States relative to directing the 
appropriate agencies to undertake a study of 
the feasibility of establishing metallurgical 
research operations and to explore mineral 
resources in the Black Hills of South Dakota; 
ae the Committee on Interior and Insular 

airs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.R. 6524. A bill for the relief of Alina 
Sachnowska; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 6525. A bill for the relief of Andreas 
Eliopoulos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 6526. A bill for the relief of Ioannis 
Spyridakos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. ; 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H.R. 6527. A bill for the relief of E. F. Fort, 
Cora Lee Fort Corbett, and W. R. Fort; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 6528. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Elsa 
de Chellis Palumbo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6529. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Bun-Yan Wong; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 6530. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Canale; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 6531. A bill for the relief of Rachel 
Zimmerman Hartstein; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6532, A bill for the relief of Danisio 

Cintioli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 6533. A bill for the relief of Vo Thi 

Hai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 6534. A bill for the relief of Jaime E. 
and Lydia Lazaro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 6535. A bill for the relief of Hannah 
Victoria Bennett; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6536. A bill for the relief of Maria 
and Mario Borges; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 6587. A bill for the relief of Helen 
Evanson (also known as Helen Edwards); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 6538. A bill for the relief of Mark 
Pittman, a minor; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

134. By the SPEAKER: Petition of clerk, 
city of Cambridge Mass., petitioning consid- 
eration of resolution with reference to voting 
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rights of the American Negro citizens and 
events taking place throughout the country 
relative thereto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

185. Also, petition of Ohio Bell, Chicago, 
III., petitioning consideration of resolution 
with reference to redress of grievance relat- 
ing to his civil rights; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Tuourspay, Marcy 18, 1965 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, with the dust of 
earthly toil upon our face and hands, 
in this moment of communion with the 
unseen reality at the center of life’s 
meaning and mystery, we would come 
to the crystal waters of Thy restoring 
grace. 

As those set aside to prescribe for the 
ills of an ailing social order, we pray that 
Thou wilt first cleanse our own souls 
from mental darkness and from moral 
pollution. Open our eyes to invisible 
allies, invincible forces, which will at 
last bend and break the spears of evil. 
Even when the sadness of the divided 
earth creeps into our own eyes and we 
are plagued with a sense of inadequacy 
for these violent times which try and 
test our utmost, stand Thou in splendor 
before us, like the morning which slays 
the shadows. 

We ask it in the name of the One 
whose life is the light of men. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the pr of 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States, submitting nomi- 
nations, were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
following joint resolutions of the Senate: 


S. J. Res. 47. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the week of May 
2 through May 8, 1965, as “Professional 
Photography Week”; and 

S.J. Res. 48. Joint resolution to provide for 
Bennett Place commemoration. 


The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2998) to 
amend the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Act, as amended, in order to in- 
crease the authorization for appropria- 
tions; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Morecan, Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mrs, KELLY, Mr. 
Hays, Mr. ADAIR, Mr. MAILLIARD, and Mr. 
Berry were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 


H.R. 1217. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Paul W. Oberdorfer; 

H.R. 1224, An act for the relief of Francis 
Janis and certain other Indians; 

H.R. 1309. An act for the relief of Edward 
Berger; 

H. R. 1881. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Rafaello Busoni; 

H.R. 1453. An act for the relief of the Jef- 
ferson Construction Co.; 

H.R. 1867. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Walter Miles; 

H.R. 1870. An act for the relief of Edward 
G. Morhauser; 

H.R. 2139. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mauricia Reyes; 

H.R. 2354. An act for the relief of William 
L. Chatelain, U.S. Navy, retired; 

H.R. 2881. An act for the relief of George 
A. Grabert; 

H.R. 3051. An act for the relief of Vermont 
Maple Orchards, Inc., Burlington, Vt.; 

H.R. 3074. An act for the relief of Maxie 
L. Stevens; 

H. R. 3096. An act granting jurisdiction to 
the court of claims to render judgment on 
certain claims of N. M. Bentley against the 
United States; 

HR. 3111. An act for the relief of Victor 
L. Ashley; 

H.R. 3536. An act for the relief of George 
R. Lore; 

H.R. 3899. An act for the relief of C. R. 
Sheaffer & Sons; 

H.R. 4024, An act for the relief of Lewis 
H. Nelson IT; 

H.R. 4025. An act for the relief of Ter- 
ence J. O'Donnell, Thomas P. Wilcox, and 
Clifford M. Springberg; 

H.R. 4088. An act for the relief of Irving 
M. Sobin Chemical Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 4185. An act to fix the fees payable 
to the Patent Office, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 5505. An act to require the establish- 
ment, on the basis of the 18th and sub- 
sequent decennial censuses, of congressional 
districts composed of contiguous and com- 
pact territory for the election of Represent- 
atives, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
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following enrolled joint resolutions, and 
they were signed by the Vice President: 

S.J. Res. 47, Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the week of May 
2 through May 8, 1965, as “Professional Pho- 
tography Week”; and 

S.J. Res. 48. Joint resolution to provide for 
Bennett Place commemoration. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


H.R.1217, An act for the relief of Capt. 
Paul W. Oberdorfer; 

H.R. 1224, An act for the relief of Francis 
Janis and certain other Indians; 

H.R. 1309. An act for the relief of Ed- 
ward Berger; 

H.R. 1381. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Rafaello Busoni; 

H.R. 1453. An act for the relief of the Jef- 
ferson Construction Co.: 

H.R. 1867. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Walter Miles; 

H.R. 1870. An act for the relief of Edward 
G. Morhauser; 

H.R. 2139. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mauricia Reyes; 

H.R. 2354. An act for the relief of William 
L. Chatelain, U.S. Navy, retired; 

H.R. 2881. An act for the relief of George 
A. Grabert; 

H.R. 3051. An act for the relief of Vermont 
Maple Orchards, Inc., Burlington, Vt.; 

H.R. 3074. An act for the relief of Maxie 
L. Stevens; 

H.R, 3096. An act granting jurisdiction to 
the court of claims to render judgment on 
certain claims of N. M. Bentley against the 
United States; 

H.R. 3111. An act for the relief of Victor L. 
Ashley; 

3 3536. An act for the relief of George R. 
re; 

H.R. 3899. An act for the relief of C. R. 
Sheaffer & Sons; 

H.R. 4024. An act for the relief of Lewis H. 
Nelson III; 

H.R. 4025. An act for the relief of Terence 
J. O'Donnell, Thomas P. Wilcox, and Clifford 
M. Springberg; 

H.R. 4088, An act for the relief of Irving M. 
Sobin Chemical Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 4185. An act to fix the fees payable to 
the Patent Office, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 5505. An act to require the establish- 
ment, on the basis of the 18th and subse- 
quent decennial censuses, of congressional 
districts composed of contiguous and com- 
pact territory for the election of Representa- 
tives, and for other purposes, 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETINGS DUR- 
ING SESSION OF THE SENATE 
TODAY 


On the request of Mr. Morse, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and the 
Subcommittee on Parks and Recreation 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs were authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 


VOTING RIGHTS ACT OF 1965 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a communication from the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to enforce 
the 15th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which with an ac- 
companying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRESENTATION OF PETITIONS AND 
MEMORIALS 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
calls for petitions and memorials. 
Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I intend 
to suggest the absence of a quorum. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. May I have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Hawaii? Does 
the Senator from Hawaii see any partic- 
ular reason why those of us who wish to 
make use of the morning hour in order 
to make insertions in the Recorp may 
not do so and then have a quorum call 
thereafter? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in an- 
swer to the question of the Senator from 
Oregon, I believe under the circum- 
stances the rule must be conformed to at 
this point, because it calls for the intro- 
duction of bills, petitions, memorials, and 
so forth. But I am advised by the Par- 
liamentarian that we ought not to depart 
from the rule today in view of the mo- 
tion which will be made later. I think 
there ought to be a quorum call first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there 
any petitions or memorials to be pre- 
sented? 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 39 Leg.] 
Aiken Hart Morton 
Allott Hartke Mundt 
Anderson Hayden Murphy 
Bartlett Hickenlooper M. e 
Bass Hill Nelson 
Bayh Holland Neuberger 
Bible Hruska Pastore 
Inouye Pearson 
Brewster Jackson Pell 
Burdick Javits Prouty 
Byrd, V: Johnston Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Carlson Kennedy, Mass. Robertson 
Case Kuchel Scott 
Clark Lausche Simpson 
Coo Long, La. Smith 
Cotton Magnuson Sparkman 
Mansfield Stennis 
Dirksen McClellan Symington 
Dodd McGovern Talmadge 
Dominick McIntyre Thurmond 
Douglas McNamara Tydings 
Eastland Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Fong Miller Williams, Del. 
Fulbright Mondale Yarborough 
Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Harris orse Young, Ohio 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
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from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SmaTHERS] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Town! are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The presen- 
tation of petitions and memorials is in 
order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? We cannot hear the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. Senators will take their 
seats, and the attachés will be in order. 

The presentation of petitions and me- 
morials is in order. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a memorial from the Mon- 
tana Legislature, and ask that it be ap- 
propriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The memo- 
rial will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

(Mr. METCALF’S statement appears 
elsewhere in the RECORD.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of 
standing and select committees are in 
order. 

The introduction of bills and joint res- 
olutions is in order. 


COMUNICATION FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT ON VOTING RIGHTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the message 
addressed to the Vice President on yes- 
terday concerning the voting rights bill 
be read at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 17, 1965. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington. D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: When I addressed the 
joint session of Congress on Monday night, 
I said: “Many of the issues of civil rights are 
complex and difficult. But about this there 
can be no argument. Every American citi- 
zen must have an equal right to vote. There 
is no reason which can excuse the denial of 
that right. There is no duty which weighs 
more heavily on us than the duty to insure 
that right.” 

I now submit to you the legislation I dis- 
cussed on Monday night. This legislation 
will help rid the Nation of racial discrimina- 
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tion in every aspect of the electoral process 
and thereby insure the right of all to vote. 
This bill is the product of many minds and 
much work in the executive branch and of 
both parties in the Congress. It has been 
carefully drafted to meet its objective—the 
end of discrimination in voting in America. 
I urge the Congress to turn its attention im- 
mediately to this legislation and to enact it 
promptly. 
Sincerely, 
LYNDON B, JOHNSON. 


ENFORCEMENT OF 15TH AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the distinguished 
minority leader, the Senator from Tli- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN], as well as Senators 
KucHEL, AIKEN, ALLOTT, ANDERSON, 
BARTLETT, Bass, BAYH, BENNETT, BOGGS, 
BREWSTER, BURDICK, CASE, CHURCH, CLARK, 
COOPER, COTTON, DODD, Dominick, DOUG- 
LAS, FONG, GRUENING, HARRIS, HART, 
HARTKE, INOUYE, JACKSON, JAVITS, JORDAN 
of Idaho, KENNEDY of Massachusetts, 
KENNEDY of New York, LAUSCHE, LONG of 
Missouri, MAGNUSON, MCCARTHY, MCGEE, 
MCGOVERN, MCINTYRE, MCNAMARA, MET- 
CALF, MONDALE, MONRONEY, MONTOYA, 
MoRsE, MORTON, Moss, MUNDT, MURPHY, 
MUSKIE, NELSON, NEUBERGER, PASTORE, 
PEARSON, PELL, PROUTY, PROXMIRE, RAN- 
DOLPH, RIBICOFF, SALTONSTALL, SCOTT, 
SYMINGTON, TYDINGS, WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, YounG of Ohio, and YARBOROUGH, 
I send to the desk a bill, and ask that it 
be read twice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

The clerk will read the bill twice. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill to en- 
force the 15th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to the second reading of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Florida is too late with his ob- 
jection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. No action has been 
taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has ruled and the bill was read twice at 
ae request of the Senator from Mon- 

a. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The bill has been 
read only once, I may say respectfully 
to the Presiding Officer. I object to the 
second reading of the bill. The question 
is whether the rules of the Senate are to 
be correctly applied or whether the 
steamroller starts. I await the ruling 
of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
respectfully suggests to the distinguished 
Senator from Florida that the Chair 
wishes to apply the rules, and apply them 
without favor and properly. As the 
Chair recalls, the request by the Sena- 
tor from Montana was that the bill be 
read twice, and the request was agreed 
to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I beg the Chair’s 
pardon, but I am sure the report of the 
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Official Reporter will not show any agree- 
ment to the request, and I ask that the 
Recorp be read by the Reporter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I join in that re- 
quest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
directs the Official Reporter to read it 
back. 

The Official Reporter (Francis J. Mc- 
Swiggan) read as follows: 

Mr. MANSFIeLp. And ask that it be read 
twice. 

The VicE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

The clerk will read the bill twice. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill to enforce 
the 15th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move 

Mr. Hottanp. Mr. President, I object to 
the second reading of the bill. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ruling 
of the Chair is that the request was 
made that the bill be read twice. 

The Chair noted that there was no 
objection, and the request was granted. 
The clerk read the bill and read it but 
once when the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HoLLanD] rose and objected. 

However, it is the view of the Chair, 
unless the Senate feels to the contrary, 
that the request of the Senator from 
Montana was a request in fact and in 
order, as it were, agreed to; namely, that 
the bill was to be read twice, and that it 
was agreed to by the Senate without 
objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana, who has the 
floor, yield to me for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It occurs to me that 
if the request were withdrawn for a 
second reading, it would mean only that 
the bill would go over until tomorrow, 
when the second reading would be auto- 
matic. The Senate would be delayed an 
additional day in order to obtain a sec- 
ond reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The state- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois is 
correct. If the request were with- 
drawn—keeping in mind that it was 
agreed to—the bill would go over only 
for another day, when the second read- 
ing would follow. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana will state it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would the 
bill, then, on second reading, be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unless there 
were instruction from the Senate to the 
contrary. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Then, unless 
motion is made that the bill should not 
be referred, the bill would be referred 
to the appropriate committee; is that 
correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If no motion 
is made, pursuant to the rules, the Chair 


President, a 
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exercises his authority to refer the bill 
to the appropriate committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Montana will yield further, 
I believe that I am at liberty to say that 
such a motion will be made. It will be 
referred to the proper committee, and 
all legislative procedure under the rules 
will be carefully preserved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the bill the second time. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill to en- 
force the 15th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished minority 
leader and myself, I move that the bill 
be referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with instructions to report back 
not later than April 9, 1965. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
is debatable. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is recognized. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the motion is to refer the 
bill to the Judiciary Committee, the bill 
to be reported back not later than the 
9th day of April. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the 
understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, this 
is a bill which flies directly in the face 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
What is being proposed is an unheard 
of thing. It is proposed to give the Ju- 
diciary Committee only 15 days to study 
a bill as far reaching as this. Of course, 
there cannot be the attention paid to it 
which it should have. I assure the Sen- 
ate that the Committee on the Judiciary 
will hold hearings expeditiously and will 
go into all phases of the bill. 

Let me make myself clear: I am op- 
posed to every word and every line in 
the bill. I believe that it is an unheard 
of thing. I believe that it is bad pro- 
cedure to refer a bill of this character to 
a committee with instructions to report 
after only 15 days. 

Consider the poll tax amendment. We 
passed an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to prohibit the poll tax as a quali- 
fication for voting in Federal elections. 
Some of those who signed the bill took 
the position that it would require a con- 
stitutional amendment. Now, they are 
backing up and attempting to do by 
statute what they said would require an 
amendment to the Constitution. 

This bill would apply to only five 
States. It is sectional legislation. It is 
regional legislation. I tell the Senate 
now that when it considers a regional 
bill, such a bill is suspect, not only in 
this instance, but also in every other in- 
stance. Certainly, there should be study 
and deliberation. If the committee is 
dragging its feet, all the Senate has to 
do is to adopt a motion to discharge the 
committee and bring the bill back to the 
floor. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States—if I read the press reports cor- 
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rectly—and all his staff of lawyers have 
been working for a number of weeks on 
the bill. The majority leader and his 
staff have been working for a number of 
weeks on the bill. The minority leader 
and his staff have been working for a 
number of weeks on the bill. 

My information is that they were able 
to come together only yesterday morn- 
ing. Then the bill was dropped in the 
hopper, and it is proposed to refer it to 
the Judiciary Committee, with only 15 
days’ time to consider it. 

(At this point, Mr. Typrncs took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not see that 
that is an orderly, legislative process. It 
seems to me that when a Senator believes 
he has the votes to pass a bill, regardless 
of its merits, the roll should be called. 

This bill would lodge vast discretionary 
power in the Attorney General without 
any guidelines. I believe there is a very 
grave question involved. 

Are we delegating legislative respon- 
sibility? Are we delegating legislative 
power which the Constitution of the 
United States prohibits? 

Should not the Judiciary Committee 
have the opportunity to study that 
phase? 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides that the Congress shall have 
power to regulate the time and place of 
holding Federal elections. That is as far 
as it goes. 

There is one basic fact: The Federal 
Government cannot go into voter qualifi- 
cations in the States. I do not believe 
that there is any room for argument on 
that point. That is basic to our system 
of government. This bill would do vio- 
ey to that provision in the Constitu- 

on. 

Is the Senate willing to undertake a 
study which would show whether it 
should proceed by constitutional amend- 
ment or by statute? 

Is that not the legal way to do it? IS 
that not the proper way to consider leg- 
islation? 

The asserted basis of the bill is the 
15th amendment to the Constitution. 
The 15th amendment does not provide 
that the Congress may assert a single 
standard for voter qualifications for 
alleged discrimination on account of 
race. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
section 2 of the Constitution, which 
clearly lodges the authority within the 
States themselves. 

Mr. President, 15 days is wholly inade- 
quate. The Judiciary Committee will 
expeditiously proceed to consider the bill. 
I remember that in 1960, the committee 
made a number of amendments to one 
bill, which greatly improved it, and re- 
ported it back to the Senate, and the 
Senate agreed to the committee amend- 
ments. 

I do not see how we are gaining any- 
thing, but we are certainly destroying 
the legislative process by this procedure. 

I tell Senators now that there will not 
be adequate or full consideration of the 
bill in 15 days. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 


will the Senator yield? 
Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 


Mr.ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Mississippi has pointed out 
that some of the sponsors of the bill, in 
advocating, a few years ago, the adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment to 
eliminate poll taxes, admitted that 
under section 2, article I, of the Consti- 
tution the only restriction upon the right 
of a sovereign State to fix the qualifica- 
tions of its voters was that the States 
shall not impose upon those who vote for 
Federal officials greater restrictions than 
are proposed for those who vote for elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures. 

As the Senator has pointed out, we 
have before us the unanimous decision 
of the Supreme Court, in 1959, in the 
North Carolina case of Lassiter against 
Northampton Board of Elections, which 
held that a literacy test in North Caro- 
lina, which is in almost the exact 
language used in the bill, was constitu- 
tional; yet the bill provides that it will 
be illegal. 

I invite the attention of my friend 
from Mississippi to another illegality, 
another unconstitutional provision in 
the bill, which we need time to consider 
and discuss. 

Students of constitutional law know 
that the Supreme Court and State courts 
have held that Congress shall have no 
power to fix the qualifications of those 
who vote in local elections, provided they 
are not discriminated against because of 
race, color, or previous condition of serv- 
itude. 

Virginia has a law which requires a 
voter to pay his poll tax of $1.50—all of 
which goes to support the schools of the 
State—6 months before the election. 

Is is not true that the bill provides that 
in Virginia a person who paid his poll tax 
to a Federal examiner 45 days before 
election would qualify to vote; and that 
in that way the bill would nullify our 
local laws on the subject? That is my 
understanding of the bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The States them- 
selves determine the qualifications of 
their electors. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. This bill violates 
that fundamental principle, does it not? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point, as a part of 
my remarks, an article entitled “Hysteria 
Seen in Voting Rights Bill,” written by 
David Lawrence. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HYSTERIA SEEN IN VOTING RIGHTS BILL 

(By David Lawrence) 

Emotional hysteria—the unthinking mood 
that has destroyed many a free governmental 
system in the history of the world—is about 
to sweep aside some of the vital provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
This document specifically provides that the 


States shall determine the qualifications of 
voters and that the Federal Government 
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cannot exercise any powers that have not 
been delegated to it by the Constitution. 

President Johnson and his Attorney Gen- 
eral have presented to Congress a bill whereby 
any “test or device” established by the States 
to qualify voters can be brushed aside and 
Federal registrars—appointed by an agency 
of the executive branch of the Government— 
would then register any voters they please. 

Actually the Constitution, under the 15th 
amendment, gives Congress only the power 
to pass laws forbidding any State to deny 
the right to vote on the basis of race or 
color. But it is one thing to stipulate a 
form of punishment for an injustice proved 
to have been committed by a State, and it 
is quite another to deprive the States of 
their power to say who shall or shall not 
vote on the basis of any qualification they 
may desire to set up so long as it doesn’t 
discriminate on account of race or color. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
which interprets the Constitution, declared 
unanimously in the famous Lassiter case in 
1959 that the States may, without violating 
the Constitution, use literacy tests as a pre- 
requisite to eligibility for voting. The exact 
language of the opinion is as follows: 

“We do not suggest that any standards 
which a State desires to adopt may be re- 
quired of voters. But there is wide scope 
for exercise of its jurisdiction. Residence 
requirements, age, previous criminal record 
are obvious examples indicating factors 
which a State may take into consideration 
in determining the qualifications of voters. 
The ability to read and write likewise has 
some relation to standards designed to pro- 
mote intelligent use of the ballot.” 

The same opinion quoted from a previous 
ruling of the High Court, in what is known 
as the Guinn case, as follows: 

“No time need be spent on the question of 
the validity of the literacy test, considered 
alone, since, as we have seen its establish- 
ment was but the exercise by the State of a 
lawful power vested in it not subject to our 
supervision, and indeed, its validity is ad- 
mitted.” 

There is no authority given Congress by the 
Constitution to interfere in the way local 
elections are held or the manner in which 
voters are declared eligible so long as States 
do not abridge the right to vote on the basis 
of race, color, or sex. 

Yet the bill submitted by the White House 
and the Department of Justice would permit 
the Attorney General to ignore any State 
laws on voter registration. Nothing more 
would be required than the filling out of a 
form for an applicant to be registered and 
given a certification of “eligibility to vote.” 
This would, moreover, cover all elections— 
Federal, State, and local. 

It is also proposed in the new voting rights 
bill that the Federal Government intervene 
if any State wherever 50 percent of its resi- 
dents of voting age have not been registered 
in the past. Some Negro leaders have pointed 
out that this will not take care of situations 
in districts where there are enough whites 
registered to fulfill the 50 percent rule with- 
out any registration of the Negro population. 
There is likely, therefore, to be considerable 
controversy on this point. 

The proposed legislation is a conspicuous 
example of an effort to accomplish a reform 
under the doctrine that “the end justifies the 
means.” But, in the long run, constitutional 
government cannot be maintained or pre- 
served if the men who are sworn to uphold 
it feel that they can change the Constitution 
at will, without going through the regular 
process of amendment, which requires not 
only the affirmative vote of two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress but also ratification by 
three-fourths of the State legislatures. 
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There are some Members of Congress whose 
consciences will bother them and who will in- 
sist upon at least a thorough debate of the 
bill’s provisions and a discussion of the con- 
stitutional issues involved. The American 
people have not yet been told the whole story, 
and it looks as if it will take a long time for 
the facts to reach them. 

The truth is that if, by the passage of a 
single law of Congress, the rights of the States 
can be taken away from them with the ex- 
cuse that it is merely desired to prevent some 
possible abuse of power, then the United 
States will no longer be governed by a writ- 
ten constitution. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. It is true, is it not, that the 
bill which has been introduced, and 
which we have been reading about in the 
newspapers, is not in printed form, and 
there has been no opportunity to obtain 
A Sopy of the printed bill and to study 

Mr, EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HILL. I hold in my hand a copy 
of today’s Wall Street Journal, which I 
believe all will agree is a most reliable 
publication. Although we do not always 
agree with its conclusions certainly it 
publishes facts as the facts are. I call 
the Senator’s attention to these words 
of the Wall Street Journal on March 18, 
1965, at page 3: 

The heart of the measure, already much 
discussed, calls for the Federal Government 
to take over local voting-registration machin- 
ery, if necessary, to stop discrimination on 
the basis of race. This in itself was enough 
to guarantee that the constitutionality 
would be challenged. 

But the fine print unveiled yesterday con- 
tains another constitutionality novel section 
that is bound to prove equally controversial: 
A requirement that a State or local govern- 
ment whose voter qualification law is nulli- 
fled by the new Federal act must obtain prior 
Federal court approval before trying to en- 
force any new law. Johnson administration 
experts and constitutional authorities at 
universities agree that no previous law has 
ever required that local governing bodies 
submit their work for advance Federal 
approval. 

COURT’S STAND IN DOUBT 

That section “seems to stand our con- 
stitutional system of judicial review on its 
head, albeit for a worthy end,” said Prof. 
Robert G. Dixon, Jr., of the George Wash- 
ington University Law School here. 


Can the Senator from Mississippi con- 
template or imagine any provision more 
destructive of the rights of a legislature 
or the sovereignty of a State than that, 
after a State has enacted a law, before 
the law can become effective in that 
State, it must be approved by a Federal 
judge, who may well have been named 
by the administration and by the very 
Attorney General who wrote and seeks 
this law? Can the Senator think of any- 
thing more destructive and far reaching 
than this proposal? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. It means that 
voter qualifications in the States will be 
fixed by the Attorney General of the 
United States. 
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Mr. HILL. That could well be the re- 
sult; could it not? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, it would 
be the result. 

Mr. HILL. This point should be 
studied by the Judiciary Committee, 
should it not? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course. It is 
necessary to take time to study it and go 
into these matters. 

Mr. HILL. In time it might apply not 
only to certain States, to which it is in- 
tended to be applied, but it might apply 
also in many of the other 50 States of 
the Union. Is that correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. It will in time, of 
course. 

Mr. HILL. As Professor Dixon states, 
we are standing it on its head, which 
means destruction. 

Mr. EASTLAND, That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND, I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to preface my questions with a statement. 
It is unthinkable to the Senator from 
Mississippi, who has had an opportunity 
to make only a quick examination of the 
major provisions of the bill, that Mem- 
bers of the Senate who are versed in the 
law would hastily send the bill to com- 
mittee with a limitation or restriction 
attached to it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. The restriction in the 
bill is 2 weeks. That is a pitiful thing, if 
we really mean to study a proposal of 
this magnitude. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to the 
top of page 11 of the bill, to illustrate 
what Imean. At the top of page 11, in 
section 11, paragraph (b), there appear 
these unparalleled words. 

No court other than the District Court for 
the District of Columbia shall have jurisdic- 
tion to issue any declaratory judgment or 
any restraining order or temporary or perma- 
nent injunction against the execution or en- 
forcement of any provision of this Act or any 
action of any Federal officer or employee 
pursuant hereto. 


In bold type is printed a provision that 
throughout the 50 States, from Hawaii 
to Alaska, from New York to Florida, any 
order restraining a provision of this act 
would have to be argued before the Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia 
in Washington, for adjudication and 
determination. 

Mr. EASTLAND, It is unheard of. 

Mr. STENNIS, It applies also to the 
Federal officer or the employee pursuant 
thereto. Is it not unthinkable that a 
matter like that should be proposed and 
referred to a committee? 

Mr. EASTLAND. It is unthinkable; it 
would set a precedent that would cause 
great damage in the future. 

Mr. STENNIS. It would open the 
floodgates. With the pressure of the 
times and the demands on the President 
of the United States, where would we 
stop, or would there be any way to stop it? 

Mr. EASTLAND. There could not be. 
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MR. HAUGERUD'S TRIP TO SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for an in- 
sertion in the Recorp to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
Mr. Howard E. Haugerud, Deputy In- 
spector General of Foreign Assistance in 
the State Department, recently returned 
from a 10-day inspection tour of South 
Vietnam. The Federal Times of March 
3, 1965, contained an article on Mr. 
Haugerud’s trip and the work of U.S. 
civilians in South Vietnam entitled 
“Dedicated Workers Conquer Hazards.” 
In the belief that the article will assist 
the Members of this body in their con- 
tinuing study of our effort in South Viet- 
nam, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEDICATED WORKERS CONQUER HAZARDS 

WASHINGTON —Neither adverse climate, 
sniper fire, nor sneak attacks by the Com- 
munist Vietcong deter the American Federal 
civilian employee from courageously carry- 
ing out his duties in battle-torn South 
Vietnam. 

So says Howard E. Haugerud, Deputy In- 
spector General of Foreign Assistance in the 
State Department. 

In an interview with Federal Times, 
Haugerud—who recently returned from a 10- 
day inspection tour of desolate outposts 
fringing steamy, bug-infested jungles, bar- 
ren wastelands and virtually inaccessible, 
rugged mountain terrain—had only words 
of praise for American civilians assigned to 
these areas. 

“Most of these men, many of whom are 
young and junior in grade, are living under 
extremely hazardous conditions,” Haugerud 
said, “I do not believe they are getting the 
public recognition that they merit.” 

The men to whom he was referring are 
employees of both the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID) and the For- 
eign Service. Personnel in provinces visited 
by Haugerud were essentially AID repre- 
sentatives—some of them retired military 
officers now in the civilian employ of the 
U.S. Government. Along with the AID per- 
sonnel were regular Foreign Service officers 
who had been detailed to AID for a 2-year 
tour. 

AID personnel generally volunteer for areas 
such as South Vietnam and similar remote 
Far East posts. Foreign Service officers go 
to these places by assignment. 

For the most part, the American civilian 
personnel based in South Vietnam function 
in a supervisory capacity. Some oversee well- 
drilling operations. Others direct and assist 
with construction projects concerned with 
schools, roads, and makeshift bridges, 

Or, the Federal civilians might be men who 
supervise distribution of fertilizer—a factor 
which resulted in a 50-percent increase of 
rice crop from 1963 to 1964 in one South 
Vietnamese Province. 

Visiting inspecting general teams shun 
cities and population centers. To obtain a 
somewhat clearer picture and evaluation of 
projects and problems, inspection groups con- 
centrate on talking to civilian personnel in 
the field. 

As for the danger that confronts. civilian 
personnel, the American workers in South 
Vietnam—it lurks everywhere—behind every 
turn, every shadow, every undergrowth. 
Sometimes it is visible, other times unseen. 
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“One never knows when or where the Viet- 
cong will show up,” Haugerud said. “Our 
people are constantly subject to kidnaping, 
injury or death.” 

Infiltrators come in many forms. They 
might be terrorists, snipers, or members of 
regular military units. They might even be 
maids employed in or near installations, bil- 
lets or hotels occupied by Americans. But 
these are no or maids. Their “clean- 
ing equipment” generally consists of plastic 
bombs. 

Despite such hazards, American civilian 
personnel perform their chores unarmed and 
without military escort. There is no other 
alternative. Should they be captured while 
carrying weapons, their punishment at the 
hands of the Vietcong would be much more 
severe than if they were unarmed. 

Generally, the Vietcong hesitates to lash 
out against American civilian workers, but 
only because this may not be to his political 
advantage. 

Helicopter flights pose yet another source 
of danger. American civilian personnel 
often find that the helicopter provides their 
sole means of transportation, particularly in 
remote areas where roads are not easily 
passable. Helicopters, however, are a favor- 
mis target of Vietcong artillery or small-arms 

re. 

Whatever the case, neither danger, harass- 
ment nor torrential downpours put a damper 
on either the morale or work output of 
the American worker in South Vietnam. 

Much of the success of the various civilian 
duties, which Haugerud described as “vital 
though nonspectacular” depends on mutual 
respect and work cooperation between vil- 
lage or hamlet leaders and American person- 
nel, particularly those assigned to posts of 
“Province Representative.” 

“Often, the American provincial repre- 
sentatives spend the night in the homes of 
local district chiefs,” Haugerud said. 

Summing up his overall impression of the 
American Federal civilian employees in South 
Vietnam, Haugerud said: 

“These men are a dedicated bunch. Their 
effort is an outstanding one.” 

Quite a tribute—considering it came from 
a man assigned to an office whose task is 
to criticize, in addition to auditing, inspect- 
ing and evaluating all of this country’s for- 
eign aid programs. 

BILL ANDRONICOS, 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE 15TH 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from Illinois for that purpose? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senate still in 
the morning hour? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator does 
not yield for that purpose? 

Mr.EASTLAND. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi has the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
shall not speak on the merits of the bill 
at this time. I wish to endorse the po- 
sition 
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Mr. EASTLAND. I yielded for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr, THURMOND. I endorse the posi- 
tion of the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi, and I wish to make a very brief 
statement on it. 

Mr. President, I see no justification 
for placing an unnecessary restriction 
upon the Judiciary Committee in connec- 
tion with its consideration of this bill. 
I am certain that all Senators are aware 
of the fact that the Senate Judiciary 
Committee will promptly begin their 
hearings and be very diligent in their 
study of this measure. Normal legisla- 
tive procedures dictate that a measure 
of this importance should be considered 
in the most objective forum available. 

The time limitation which is proposed 
here—15 working days—is not conducive 
to an objective and dispassionate study 
of this proposal. Such a short period of 
time could very well cause the commit- 
tee to take unnecessary shortcuts and 
give rise to the possibility of overlook- 
ing significant facts which bear heavily 
upon this proposal. 

It could well be that, even without 
setting a date certain for the committee 
to report, the consideration of this bill 
would be completed before April 9. How- 
ever, if this restriction is adopted, it is 
certain that the bill will not be reported 
before April 9. Taking all the factors 
into consideration, I feel that normal 
legislative processes should be followed 
in this instance and the Senate Judiciary 
Committee be given the opportunity to 
consider this proposal without being 
hampered by an unnecessary and un- 
wise time limitation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS and Mr. HOLLAND 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
been trying for 10 minutes to obtain the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has recognized the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to make the following state- 
ment in behalf not only of myself, but 
also on the part of Senators CASE, CLARK, 
Cooper, Fonc, Hart, JAVITS, MCNAMARA, 
PROXMIRE, and Scott. 

We are glad to join in sponsoring 
the bipartisan leadership-administration 
voting rights bill. It is a strong bill, and 
in important respects follows the bill, 
S. 1517, which we introduced on Monday. 
We pledge our full support in obtaining 
the most expeditious Senate action. 

While we give our active support to 
the leadership-administration bill, we 
believe it can be improved in several re- 
spects. It is our intention to continue to 
work for such improvements, including: 

First. Extension of coverage to coun- 
ties, not covered in the leadership-ad- 
ministration bill, where, although no lit- 
eracy tests apply today, less than 25 per- 
cent of the Negro population was regis- 
tered in 1964. 

Second. Removal of the requirement 
that Negroes, long harassed by local offi- 
cials, must in some cases again apply to 
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the same officials before they can register 
with a Federal examiner. 

Third. The abolition of the poll tax 
as a requirement for voting in State and 
local elections. 

As long ago as 1960, most of us sup- 
ported proposals for a system of Federal 
registrars. Had our efforts been success- 
ful at that time, perhaps many of the 
tragic events of recent months would 
have been avoided. 

I should like to make two statements 
for myself. They have not been passed 
upon by the committee. The first is that 
the constitutional justification for the 
proposed act lies mainly in the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution, which 
was not referred to by the eminent Sen- 
ators who have preceded me. Lest this 
amendment be shunted aside and for- 
gotten, I should like to read it. The first 
section reads, as follows: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of serv- 
itude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


The action taken clearly indicates that 
we are proceeding under the 15th amend- 
ment. 

I should like to say parenthetically 
that possibly the equal protection of the 
laws clause of the first section of the 
14th amendment to the Constitution can 
also be used in conjunction with the abo- 
lition of the poll tax. 

Finally, I should like to say that our 
approval of this bill is conditioned upon 
an interpretation which we give to sec- 
tion 4(a) of the bill, providing for the 
appointment of what we have termed 
“registrars,” but which the administra- 
tion bill terms “examiners.” It provides 
that after the prior conditions have been 
met, the Civil Service Commission shall 
“appoint as many examiners in such sub- 
divisions as it may deem appropriate to 
prepare and maintain lists of persons 
eligible to vote in Federal, State, and lo- 
cal elections.” 

We interpret that phrase to mean that 
the examiners do not have to be drawn 
from that particular subdivision, but 
that they are to serve in that subdivision. 
If it should develop that the interpreta- 
tion of this clause is, as was specified in 
certain drafts informally circulated, that 
the examiners must be drawn from the 
subdivision, I shall oppose it. I am quite 
confident that my colleagues and as- 
sociates in this statement will also op- 
pose it, because this in our judgment 
would not insure equal or fair treatment 
to those who present themselves for reg- 
istration. It would still permit Negroes 
to be intimidated by the white racists of 
the State or locality. In conjunction 
with the requirement that the applicant 
must first apply to locally designated 
registrars, it could make a mockery out 
of the whole act just at the 1960 act was 
made relatively ineffective by the refusal 
to appoint presidentially designated 
registrars and to require instead a 
clumsy and ineffective system of judicial 
referees to deal with individual, instead 
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of mass, cases. We cannot afford a 
fourth failure to get effective action. 
Selma, Meridian, Philadelphia, Miss., 
and other places should have taught us 
a lesson. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois, the minority leader, 
is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It was my full un- 
derstanding, when this measure left my 
office yesterday noon in the hands of the 
Attorney General, that it contained a 
provision on page 3, section 4(a), with 
respect to examiners, that they had to 
be residents of the States in which they 
were appointed. I believe my associates 
share that feeling. There is a difference 
of opinion. 

Certainly I assure the Senate now that 
when this measure goes to the Judiciary 
Committee, we shall try to cure that so 
that it will not be said that this is a 
carpetbagging bill under which exam- 
iners from New York could be sent to 
Mississippi or Alabama. I believe we 
ought to be in character, and I have it 
already penciled in the version of the bill 
that I hold in my hands. It was in my 
copy of the bill which I had yesterday, 
and it must have been inadvertently 
omitted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am delighted that it 
was omitted from the text of the Celler 
bill, H.R. 6400, and that it has been 
omitted from the text of the bill which 
lies at the desk. This morning I heard 
the Attorney General testifying before 
the House Judiciary Committee, say that 
the bill did not require the examiners be 
selected from the State or locality in 
which they are to serve. 

If my good colleague from Illinois 
proposes to say that the examiners must 
be selected from the State for which they 
would be appointed, many of us will feel 
that such a clause would be objection- 
able, and we shall oppose it with all the 
strength at our command. We want 
neutral and not biased examiners or 
referees. On this point as well as on 
certain other features I have mentioned, 
the whole effectiveness of the measure 
may hinge. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, these 
typewritten copies or mimeographed 
copies of the bill are the only ones that 
have been made available to Senators, 
except to the elect, chosen few, the apos- 
tles who have introduced the bill in the 
Senate today. A copy was made avail- 
able to the senior Senator from Florida 
at 11:15 a.m., 45 minutes before the Sen- 
ate convened. Since I have had little 
opportunity to review the bill in all its 
particulars, my comment will have to be 
subject to a more careful review of the 
bill, an opportunity which has been de- 
nied me and many of us by the facts I 
have just stated. 

Apparently, it is possible or probable 
that my State of Florida would not be 
affected by the bill. Certainly it is not 
affected by section 3, which seems to be 
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the controlling section, under which the 
finding of the Attorney General must be 
predicated upon the fact, as found by 
him, that there must have been a failure 
on the part of the person who has been 
denied the right to vote “to comply with 
any test or device, in any State or in 
any political subdivision of a State which 
(1) the Attorney General determines 
maintained on November 1, 1964, any 
test or device as a qualification for vot- 
ing, and with respect to which (2) the 
Director of the Census determines that 
less than 50 per centum of the persons 
of voting age residing therein were reg- 
istered on November 1, 1964, or that less 
than 50 per centum of such persons voted 
in the Presidential election of Novem- 
ber 1964.“ 

Since Florida has no test or device of 
the type defined later in subsection 
(b)—no literacy test, no educational 
test, no test of any of the sorts that seem 
to be recited in subsection (c)—— 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does not Florida 
require, however, good moral character 
as a prerequisite to voting? 

Mr. HOLLAND. As I recall, the pro- 
vision in the Florida statute is somewhat 
different. It has to do with criminal 
convictions rather than good moral 
character. However, I say again that 
although I have not had time to review 
all the aspects of the proposal, I am in- 
clined to believe that the bill may not 
apply to Florida. Therefore, what I 
shall say now is based upon the predicate 
of my present feeling that it does not so 
apply. 

What I shall say is based upon the 
predicate that, so far as I am concerned, 
I do not have to state in the Senate or 
anywhere else in the United States a 
fact which I think is well known and a 
principle which I have stood for; that 
is, the right of people to vote without 
the hindrance of having to pay any kind 
of financial charge for that privilege. 

The senior Senator from Florida was 
the author of what is now the 24th 
amendment of the Constitution. Inci- 
dentally, it is passing strange that when 
77 Senators, most of whom are at pres- 
ent Members of the Senate, voted for 
the submission of that amendment to 
the States, they indicated that to make 
such a change effective required a con- 
stitutional amendment. I find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to understand how some of 
the same Senators who took that posi- 
tion then take the position now that 
much more far-reaching changes in 
existing law can be made without a con- 
stitutional amendment, and in the face 
of section 2, article I, of the Constitu- 
tion, and the similar provision in the 
17th amendment of the Constitution, 
which I shall not discuss at this time. 

It is passing strange that Senators 
who by their votes, and then by appear- 
ing before the legislatures of their States 
to request the ratification of the 24th 
amendment, indicated, to my mind at 
least, their conviction that a constitu- 
tional amendment was required to effect 
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even so modest a change as eliminating 
the poll tax or any other tax require- 
ment as a prerequisite to voting in Fed- 
eral elections, now believe that by the 
proposed statute they can accomplish 
much more far reaching changes in our 
political system, particularly with re- 
spect to the requirements for the quali- 
fications of electors, in the several States. 

Against that background, I wish to 
make a few comments. My principal 
comment is this: If ever there was a 
deliberate effort to downgrade the States 
of the Union, it is found in the pages 
of the proposed infamous bill that has 
just been introduced. Those are strong 
words. I use them advisedly, because it 
seems clear to me that the bill does pro- 
pose to downgrade the States; and I be- 
lieve it might be well to discuss that 
point at this time. 

Paragraph 2, section 2, of article IIT 
of the Constitution provides now, as it 
always has provided since the Constitu- 
tion was adopted: 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers, and consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be a party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. 


One of the downgrading attempts is 
the prescription found three times in 
the bill that before a State can make 
any kind of complaint against the treat- 
ment accorded it in the sole discretion of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, the case must be presented to the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia. 

How could there be a more deliberate 
effort to downgrade the States and to 
take away something given them by the 
Constitution, whether a State be a plain- 
tiff or a defendant, in any case directly 
affecting it—a right to be heard orig- 
inally in the Supreme Court of this 
land? That is what the Constitution 
provides. But such an effort is made 
in the bill, not once, but three particu- 
lar times. 

I wish to amplify some of the pro- 
visions of the bill which I think are 
truly horrible. 

One provision would allow the At- 
torney General, by his sole finding, to 
take control of the election machinery 
and the qualifications of electors in a 
sovereign State or in any subdivision 
thereof merely by reason of his finding 
that that State has what is defined in 
subsection (b) of section 3, as a test or a 
device as a qualification for voting; and 
in addition, the provision—and this is 
one of the alternatives—that less than 
50 percent of such persons voted in the 
presidential election of November 1964. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is not the Attorney 
General of the United States a political 
appointee of the President of the United 
States? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course heis. Fur- 
thermore, the Civil Service Commission 
has important duties under the bill; and 
its findings would not be subject to court 
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appeal. Yet both the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Attorney General are 
truly, wholly, and hopelessly political ap- 
pointees. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does not the At- 
torney General hold office at the pleas- 
ure of the President of the United States? 

Mr. HOLLAND. He does, of course. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would it not be 
logical to assume that politicians, if they 
thought they might lose a State in the 
next election, might take such measures 
as they deemed appropriate to try to win 
the State? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That quite possibly 
could happen under the bill. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would not the At- 
torney General have the authority, un- 
der the bill, if he needed to appoint his 
own registrars to carry a particular 
State, to appoint them and thus guaran- 
tee that he would carry that State? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Civil Service Commission is given the 
right to appoint the registrars. The At- 
torney General might have to visit with 
the Civil Service Commission of that 
same administration, or a majority 
thereof, before he could have his objec- 
tives accomplished. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, they 
are each appointed by the same Presi- 
dent, are they not? 

Mr. HOLLAND. They are each ap- 
pointed by the same President. They 
are each a part of the political machinery 
of this Nation. They are each subject 
to the temptations that come with the 
holding of political office. As the Senator 
has so accurately pointed out—and I 
hoped to get to this a little later—this 
bill would place in the hands of two po- 
litical agencies, which are clearly agen- 
cies of the President of the United States 
as to personnel, the right to make im- 
portant findings and decisions against 
the sovereign States. Then a provision 
is added which would make these find- 
ae final and not subject to court re- 

ew. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
DALE in the chair). The Senator from 
Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, can 
the able Senator think of anything that 
is more dangerous and more calculated 
to bring outside political control into a 
State than the authorizing of a political 
Attorney General to make a determina- 
tion to send in Federal registrars who 
can control Federal elections and State 
elections? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
think it would be one of the most dan- 
gerous and harmful things that could 
be done. It cannot be done, in my opin- 
ion, under the Constitution. I hope that 
it will never be done, notwithstanding 
the fact that an administration which 
is very powerful now, and a group of 
very powerful bipartisan Senators spon- 
sor this bill—which I think they will 
regret. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
point that I was about to make—and I 
am very glad the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia interrupted at that point— 
was that this finding of the Attorney 
General can be made in large part upon 
the fact that apathy exists, not that 
fraud exists, not that people were kept 
from voting by reason of their race, 
color, or any kind of device which took 
away from electors the right to exercise 
their privilege as electors. One of the 
alternatives coupled with the presence 
of tests or devices in the law of the State, 
as defined in this bill, is a finding that 
less than 50 percent of such persons 
voted in the presidential election of 1964. 

I do not know what the situation was 
in all of the States. I know that in my 
State, a large number of electors refused 
to vote because of their displeasure with 
both platforms and both candidates. 
We all know that was the case. When 
we look at States such as the State of 
Virginia, even the colored people have 
stated repeatedly that the poll tax was 
the only handicap to their voting, and it 
has not proven to be a great handicap 
there. When we look at the State of 
Virginia, which I think is truly one of 
the father States of the Nation, we find 
that the State of Virginia did not vote 
half of its total of electors last year. It 
is a travesty to add something to the bill 
to provide that, because of a finding of 
the Attorney General that there is a test 
of any kind as defined in the proposed 
bill, whenever in that State, as happened 
last November, less than half of the 
qualified people, or the people who could 
have been qualified, exercised their right 
to vote by voting in the presidential elec- 
tion, by that very fact, this law comes 
into play, and the finding of the Attor- 
ney General becomes the basis for the 
appointment of Federal registrars, and 
all of the other objectionable things, 
which are so un-American, which ap- 
pear in the various provisions of the bill. 

Mr. President, not only do these words 
apply in section 3, subsection A, “or that 
less than 50 per centum of such persons 
voted in the presidential election of No- 
vember 1964,” but also on page 5 of the 
mimeographed copy of the bill—and I 
suppose we shall have no other copies 
like this hereafter, so we shall have to 
define these proposals in terms of what 
we are talking about, as they are marked 
in sections and subsections. In subsec- 
tion D of section 5, at the top of page 5, 
this same philosophy appears. It is pro- 
posed to penalize people, States, and 
subdivisions of States because people 
are not voting. 

One of the things determined by the 
examiner, upon the basis of which he 
can strike a person from the list after he 
has been placed there, is that— 

(2) he has been determined by an exam- 
iner (i) not to have voted at lease once dur- 
ing three consecutive years while listed, or 
(ii) to have otherwise lost his eligibility to 
vote. 


It is very clear that one of the objec- 
tives of the bill—which is certainly an 
unconstitutional objective—is to penal- 
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ize States, subdivisions of States, and 
individuals, as in the case which I have 
just read merely because they do not 
vote. 

This is a great departure from any 
decent, reasonable, or constitutional ap- 
proach to the correction of the voting 
problem, which is a serious one in our 
Nation. The activities of the senior 
Senator from Florida heretofore—and 
they will be so hereafter—have indicated 
that he feels it is a serious problem. 

I shall now read from subsection C of 
section 3, as it appears in this particular 
edition of the bill, on page 2. It reads: 

Any State with respect to which determi- 
nations have been made under subsection 
(A)— 


That is by the Attorney General. I 
shall skip down to this point, and 
continue: 
may file in a three-judge district court con- 
vened in the District of Columbia an action 
for a declaratory judgment against the 
United States— 


That is a clear showing that here, as 
in other parts of the bill, it is proposed 
to make the State a supplicant, coming 
here to appear, not in the U.S. Supreme 
Court, in which it is given the right to 
have its original petition heard whenever 
it is a party, but only in the District 
Court of the United States in the District 
of Columbia. 

There could not be any more deliberate 
effort to downgrade States than this ef- 
fort which appears in so many places in 
the bill. It appears again a little later, 
when it appears that only in the District 
Court of the District of Columbia can 
any relief under this entire program be 
sought by a State or any other unit of 
government. This provision will be 
found in section 11 of the bill, subsec- 
tion (b). I read from that subsection: 

No court other than the District Court for 
the District of Columbia shall have jurisdic- 
tion to issue any declaratory judgment or any 
restraining order or temporary or perma- 
nent injunction against the execution or en- 
forcement of any provision of this Act or any 
action of any Federal officer or employee 
pursuant hereto. 


Mr. President, aside from the things 
that I have mentioned, another pecu- 
liarly un-American thing appears in the 
bill. I am glad that some of the pro- 
posed authors of the bill or at least its 
introducers, are in the Chamber. It has 
already appeared that the distinguished 
junior Senator from Illinois finds matters 
in this bill which were not in accord with 
his ideas. The Senator proposes to cor- 
rect this when he gets the bill before the 
Committee on the Judiciary. I hope 
there are many other matters—certainly 
those that I have been mentioning and 
others as well—which he feels should be 
corrected. 

The finding of the Attorney General 
to be made under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3 is largely a recital of what hap- 
pened November 1, 1964, in the election 
last year. But when we come to correct- 
ing that matter, we find that the State 
that comes humbly to the District Court 
for the District of Columbia, stating it 
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has enacted new legislation and the mat- 
ter is now corrected in such State, must 
show, in addition to that fact, that it has 
not engaged “during the 10 years pre- 
ceding the filing of the action in acts or 
practices denying or abridging the right 
to vote for reasons of race or color.” 

Under the proposed bill, we knock out 
the State, we knock out the subdivision, 
for something that happened in Novem- 
ber 1964. 

Not only do we withhold the right of 
appeal from the finding of the Attorney 
General and the later actions of the 
Civil Service Commission, but we require 
the State, and other units as well—I am 
speaking particularly now about the 
State, when it wishes to correct the sit- 
uation, by bringing in the State or any 
minor subdivision of the State to show 
that the offending situation has been cor- 
rected and is now behind it, cannot say 
“it is corrected and here is the proof.” 
Instead it must come to the district court 
and allege that for 10 years prior to that 
time nothing has happened within its 
boundaries or any of its units which 
tends to go against the principles of this 
particular proposed law. 

Any real review of this obnoxious 
measure would be impossible for me to 
do justice to at this time, because I have 
had only a few minutes to study it, but 
it seems to me that the authors of the 
bill should have had available a cursory 
bit of information about the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States 
or a passing familiarity with the prac- 
tices in this Nation and Congress, so as 
not to make themselves parties to the 
deliberate downgrading, and with it the 
proposed destruction, in a highly impor- 
tant field, of the States of the Nation. 

I regret that this bill in such a form 
has been brought here, particularly with 
the honorable names of so many very fine 
Members of the Senate attached to it. 

At least one of those members, an able 
lawyer, the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois, has already made it clear on the 
floor that this bill fails to include one 
important provision which, in his under- 
standing, was agreed on in the behind- 
the-closed-door sessions held prior to the 
unveiling of the bill and making it known 
to the public, or making it available to 
other Members of the Senate just before 
the Senate convened. 

I cannot help but express the fervent 
hope that Senators who signed or allowed 
their names to be signed to it and who 
had a different understanding of what 
it contains than now appears, and who 
have the willingness to have this deed 
done, if it shall be done, will want it 
done in a constitutional, reasonable, and 
American way, rather than as proposed 
in this particular bill. 

I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator 
from Florida wish to hold the floor? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield with- 
out losing the floor? 

Mr. STENNIS. T yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the pending 
motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened with interest to my distinguished 
friend from Florida. The fact that I 
found one omission as an inadvertence in 
the bill certainly does not go to the whole 
question of constitutionality, nor does it 
take into purview all the provisions of 
the bill. 

When the 1964 act was under consider- 
ation, I had some doubts about the con- 
stitutionality of the accommodations 
section, and I found myself in exceeding- 
ly good company, because at least one 
former Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States entertained 
an identical view. Other distinguished 
lawyers and jurists had the same view. 
So I am of the opinion that what we 
bring here today is constitutional and 
is definitely predicated upon the 15th 
amendment. 

Senators may not quite know the 
amount of labor, sweat, long and late 
hours that have gone into this bill—the 
distinguished majority leader, busy as he 
is, with his staff; my own staff and my- 
self; my distinguished associate, the Re- 
publican whip of this body [Mr. 
KucHEL]; other Members of the Senate 
from both sides; the Attorney General, 
the Deputy Attorney General, and their 
staffs, who came to that office and la- 
bored day after day. 

What was brought here represents a 
consensus of long, hard, and laborious 
effort. 

We are satisfied, in view of the fact 
that we are dealing not with a theory 
but a condition, that we bring to the 
Senate a creditable piece of work. 

The point has been made that 15 work- 
ing days is not sufficient time. If hear- 
ings were to begin on Monday—and I 
entertain the hope that those hearings 
will be by the full committee, and I have 
the honor to be a member of that com- 
mittee—we shall have until the 9th of 
April, which, exclusive of Saturdays and 
Sundays, will give us 15 working days. 

How long, in the name of conscience, 
do we have to take? We intercepted a 
bill at the door that came from the House 
in 1957. I was identified with that. That 
bill dealt with voting rights, the creation 
of a Commission, the creation of an As- 
sistant Attorney General, and a Civil 
Rights Division. I am afraid we did not 
do our work too well. 

I was a party to the endeavor in 1960 
and felt rather honored that I had a 
part in the leadership that took the bill 
through this body. I probably had an 
even greater part in the measure on 
which the Senate placed its stamp of 
approval in 1964, and containing 11 titles 
or more. The very first title dealt with 
the question of voting rights. Apparent- 
ly, we did not come to grips with the 
real problem. If we failed, that, of 
course, must be inscribed upon the REC- 
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orp where all can read; and I have no 
objection to doing so. 

But now comes a condition. It is not 
a theory. We do not interpret the Con- 
stitution in a vacuum. In 1870, when the 
15th amendment was approved, it was as- 
serted that no citizen of the United 
States—and I emphasize “no citizen of 
the United States”—shall be deprived of 
or denied his voting rights or have such 
voting rights abridged by the United 
States, or by a State, because of race or 
color. 

We could be prepared to come into the 
Chamber with a thousand cases and show 
that that is precisely what happened. It 
is almost astounding, the ruses, the de- 
vices, the schemes which were employed 
to deny that right. 

After a period of 95 years, we are try- 
ing to catch up with the 15th amendment 
to the Constitution, which in good faith 
was ratified by the States and was in- 
tended to be enforced, because it is pro- 
vided in the second section that Con- 
gress shall have the power to implement 
and to do the necessary things to give 
effect to the 15th amendment. 

Thus, on constitutionality and on 
pons time, the Senate should be satis- 

How long do we have to thresh old 
straw? 

For 8 years, from 1957 until 1965, this 
Chamber rang with arguments and 
pleadings of one kind or another on this 
subject. But, this time we come to grips 
with it. The fever will not subside. It 
isin the air. Let me read from the news 
ticker what has happened either this 
morning or yesterday afternoon in the 
great metropolitan center of Cleveland, 
Ohio: 

Street fighting between young Negro and 
white students today closed one of the city’s 
largest high schools. 


Mr. President, this is not a problem in 
one section of the country. It is a prob- 
lem in my section, too. It is a problem 
in my section because there are more 
colored people living in Chicago than in 
most of the States of the Union—includ- 
ing those in the South. We cannot di- 
vorce this problem and say that there 
has been a regional, local, or sectional 
approach. We have approached it from 
the standpoint of the 50 States in the 
Union. Having threshed the straw in 
1957, having rethreshed it in 1960, and 
having done so again in 1964, speaking 
for myself, I am determined that some- 
thing effective should be done with re- 
spect to voting rights. 

The very fact that 39 Democrats and 
18 Republicans have appended their 
names to the bill now at the desk this 
afternoon, is a fair indication of the 
sentiment of this body, and I hope that 
we can add additional cosponsors to the 
bill as a manifestation to the country 
that the Senate is determined to seek 
an adequate solution to this problem. 

The content of the bill has been dis- 
cussed. For weeks, many lawyers have 
worked in my office. We have worked on 
the problem early and late. There were 
nights when I did not leave my office un- 
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til midnight. Therefore, let it not be said 
that we did not make a diligent endeavor 
to find the answers. 

I caution Senators not to be too pro- 
prietary in their judgments for a moment 
concerning the content of the bill. It 
always alarms me because I remember 
what the old wag once said: 

So much of the world’s trouble comes from 


the fact that people have so many ideas that 
are not so. 


Accordingly, let us have 15 days of 
hearings and discussion before the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate. If any 
“bugs” develop, I shall be the first to take 
a good, long look at them. I did it be- 
fore. We even got around to the discus- 
sion by pointing out that I thought there 
had been an inadvertence, and that I 
wished to see the 15-day provision put 
back in the bill. As a member of the 
committee, I fully intend to do so. 

Mr. President, that is the score. All 
we ask of the Senate now is to approve 
the motion in the regular legislative 
course to send the bill to the committee 
that has jurisdiction, namely, the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

It has often been stated that, knowing 
the convictions of the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
it will be difficult to enact legislation. 

I have an affection for the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. I 
have great respect for him. He is 
willing to stand on this floor and voice 
his convictions. I am glad when he 
asserts his conviction, out of a sense of 
conscience, that this is bad legislation 
and should not be approved. I do not 
quarrel with his opinion. I say only, 
Let us have 15 days before a committee 
made up entirely of lawyers who will look 
at every jot and tittle of the bill, in the 
hope that on or before the 9th day of 
April we can bring to the Senate either 
a bill or an amended bill, but at least a 
bill, which can go on the calendar and 
which can become the order of business 
immediately, so that the Senate can then 
quickly work its will upon that bill. I 
apprehend that it will go through the 
Senate by a resounding vote. 

Mr. President, with the concurrence 
and approval of the majority leader, I 
ask unanimous consent to let the bill lie 
on the table for the remainder of the 
day, so that if other Senators wish to 
join in this effort by adding their names 
to the 57 which are already at the desk, 
they will have an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
25 the right to object—and I have the 

oor— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi has the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have just been ad- 
vised by the majority leader that a vote 
is expected today on the motion to refer. 
I do not know what may develop in that 
connection, and the majority leader does 
not either, but it seems that this unani- 
mous-consent request is not inconsistent, 
at least, with the purposes of the major- 
ity leader; and I should like to make that 
inquiry of him. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. It would not be in- 
consistent. It can be done without a 
unanimous- consent request being made, 
but we thought we should offer this 
opportunity to any Senator who desired 
to take advantage of it who may be 
absent at the moment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Would this consent in 
any way affect the course of the pro- 
ceedings today? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not in any way. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is merely a cour- 
tesy to any Senator who is absent for 
the moment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is all. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
other evening, when the President of the 
United States concluded his address to 
the joint session of Congress and to the 
Nation with reference to the subject 
matter of this bill, a CBS commentator, 
who is quite friendly to the general idea 
of voting rights, made the remark that 
the bill was a radical proposal. 

After reading the bill, it is obvious to 
me that the word “radical” is far too 
mild. The bill is an extreme proposal 
which cuts the foundation stone out 
from under the edifice which we once 
revered as the Constitution of the United 
States, especially with reference to the 
relations of the States and the Federal 
Government and the provisions of the 
Constitution with reference to voters and 
qualifications for voters in all elections. 

It is interesting to note on that point 
that even though the bill is directly con- 
trary to the Constitution on that point, 
as late as July 24, 1963, the then Attor- 
ney General, the Honorable ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY, who is now a Member of this body, 
testified before the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, as follows: 

I think there is no question that it is in 
the power of the State to establish the quali- 
fication of its voters, and the State does have 
the authority to establish a literacy test. 


Mr, President, those are not my words; 
those are the words of the then Attorney 
General, in July 1963, which this bill 
repudiates and refutes. It contradicts 
the Supreme Court decisions and the 
Constitution itself, and casts aside the 
Constitution in order that this radical 
procedure may become law. 

The motion now is that it be hastily 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
after days and weeks and months and, 
with some of the proponents, years of 
study in an effort to put it together. 

It is unthinkable that the Senate, on 
second thought, would pass such a 
measure or be so rash—that is the only 
word that applies—as to blindly act 
under the impetus of the prevailing sit- 
uation that something must be done, and 
try to rush this measure through the 
Senate. 

No one has had an opportunity fully to 
examine the bill. I state without any 
hesitation that the bill in its present 
form is a travesty upon the dignity of 
this body. We have never had before us 
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such a far-reaching, serious, and prece- 
dent-shattering measure as the one we 
are now being asked to consider. If the 
measure were passed, we would break 
down the voting procedure in every State 
of the Nation. It is the first time that 
the Senate has been asked to outlaw 
moral character. I have heard it de- 
bated, but I have never seen it in print 
before. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. It has never been pro- 
posed that we outlaw good moral char- 
acter. This bill would do that. There 
would be no requirement that a person 
shall possess good moral character be- 
fore he shall be permitted to vote. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Would not the bill 
permit a person who had just robbed a 
bank to walk in and register to vote? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. The Senator al- 
ways comes forth with a good illustra- 
tion. That is exactly what this pro- 
vision means. It is an outright declara- 
tion that the Federal Government will 
not permit a State or municipality or 
any other subdivision of the 50 States of 
the United States to require that a voter 
shall possess good moral character. 

The finest lawyers the Justice Depart- 
ment could obtain have spent days, 
weeks, and months building the case and 
preparing the language for this bill. 
Now the Senate is asked to rubberstamp 
it without full consideration, without 
thorough study, and without opportunity 
to explore all of the treacherous pro- 
visions it may contain. The very brief- 
est examination, however, reveals serious 
Constitutional objections which will re- 
quire detailed study. Let me only men- 
tion a few of these questions. 

This proposal is described as a bill “to 
enforce the 15th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” The 15th 
amendment, of course, provides that the 
right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude. Section 2 of the 15th amend- 
ment gives Congress the power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legis- 
lation, and the Supreme Court has on 
several occasions rendered an interpre- 
tation of what is to be considered “ap- 
propriate legislation.” 

In United States v. Reese et al., 92 
U.S. 214 (1875), the Court held that leg- 
islation designed to enforce the 15th 
amendment must be limited to prohibit- 
ing wrongful discrimination on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. Any such statutes must not 
be general so that they apply to situa- 
tions other than discrimination based on 
race or color. 

Section 3(a) of the bill now before 
the Senate provides, however, that no 
person in any State or political subdivi- 
sion shall be denied the right to vote 
because of failure to comply with any 
test or device which was in use on No- 
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vember 1, 1964, and with respect to 
which the Director of the Census de- 
termines that less than 50 percent of 
the persons of voting age residing there- 
in were registered to vote on November 
1, 1964, or that less than 50 percent of 
such persons voted in the presidential 
election of November 1964. There are 
no words of limitation in this section 
and there is no mention of tests or the 
administration thereof which discrim- 
inate on the basis of race, and color, 
Section 3 is simply a general provision 
that no person can be denied the right 
to vote because of any test if less than 
50 percent of the people in a State or 
political subdivision are registered or if 
less than 50 percent actually voted in 
the last presidential election. Under the 
decision of United States against Reese 
this provision is clearly beyond the power 
of Congress to enact under authority of 
the 15th amendment, and goes far be- 
yond the Court’s interpretation, which 
has not been challenged until today. 

That is typical, Mr. President. I shall 
refer to a few more sections that go 
far beyond anything that has ever been 
claimed or asserted. 

Just as section 3(a) is not expressly 
related to cases involving racial discrim- 
ination, it is likewise not limited by any 
other section of the bill which applies 
to cases of racial discrimination. Sec- 
tion 2, for example, is merely a declara- 
tion that no voting qualification or pro- 
cedure shall be used to deny or abridge 
the right to vote on account of race or 
color. This in no way limits section 
3(a) to such cases. Sections 4, 5, 6, and 
7, which establish Federal machinery for 
the enforcement of section 3, likewise do 
not limit that section to cases of racial’ 
discrimination. 

In order for the courts to uphold sec- 
tion 3 as it is now written they would 
have to read into that section a limita- 
tion that it applies only where there has 
been a denial of the right to register or 
vote because of race or color. In United 
States against Reese, which involved 
very similar legal principles as this pro- 
posed statute, the Court stated that “to 
limit this statute in the manner now 
asked for would be to make a new law, 
not to enforce the old one. This is no 
part of our duty.” 

An illustration of the ridiculous pro- 
visions of section 3 may be found by con- 
sidering the situation in the State of 
Alaska. In that State less than 50 per- 
cent of the registered voters actually 
cast their ballots in the November 1964 
election, but it is generally known that 
this was due to extreme weather con- 
ditions. Under this bill, section 3 would 
apply and Federal machinery would be 
set up to appoint Federal examiners and 
deny the use of legitimate State qualifi- 
cations. This would be done simply be- 
cause of extreme weather conditions in 
the State of Alaska and not because of 
any racial discrimination. 

Section 3 prohibits the use of literacy 
tests in any State where less than 50 per- 
cent of the citizens of voting age are 
registered or where less than 50 percent 
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of those registered actually voted. The 
Supreme Court has held on numerous 
occasions, however, that the States have 
a constitutional right to establish literacy 
tests. As recently as 1958 in Lassiter v. 
Northampton Election Board, 360 US. 
45, the Supreme Court validated a re- 
quirement in North Carolina that a 
prospective voter must be able to read 
and write any section of the constitution 
of North Carolina in the English lan- 
guage. In so doing the Court stated: 

The States have long been held to have 
broad powers to determine the conditions 
under which the right of suffrage may be 
exercised * * * absent of course the dis- 
crimination which the Constitution con- 
demns. * * * So while the right of suffrage 
is established and guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution it is subject to the imposition of 
State standards which are not discriminatory 
and which do not contravene any restric- 
tion that Congress, acting pursuant to its 
constitutional powers, has imposed (360 U.S. 
45, 50). 


Of course, a literacy test may not be 
administered in a discriminatory man- 
ner. But the Lassiter case unquestion- 
ably upheld the use of literacy tests, and 
in so doing it affirmed an unbroken line 
of decisions. 

As I have previously mentioned, the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
testifying before the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary on July 24, 1963, stated: 

I think there is no question that it is in 
the power of the States to establish the 
qualifications of its voters and the State 
does have the authority to establish a lit- 
eracy test. 


Section 3, however, would deny this 
right to any State simply if 50 percent 
of the people in that State did not vote 
last November. There is no require- 
ment that the finding be made that such 
a test was used to deny a member of the 
Negro race the right to vote. The mere 
fact that 50 percent of the people did not 
register or did not vote, whether due 
to weather, complacency, or any other 
reason, under this bill would strike down 
the use of a literacy test which the Su- 
preme Court has stated without excep- 
tion is within the power of the State to 
prescribe. 

There are many other serious consti- 
tutional objections, innumerable conflicts 
with State laws and constitutional provi- 
sions, and other practical considerations 
which should be carefully explored be- 
fore a bill of this magnitude is presented 
to the Senate for consideration. I can 
see that many weeks and even months 
should be spent in going over the bill 
with a fine-tooth comb. Even a hur- 
ried reading of the measure, however, 
discloses defects so obvious and so seri- 
ous that at the very least the Senate 
Judiciary Committee must be given a full 
opportunity to conduct hearings, con- 
sider all the points, and pass on the mat- 
ter without haste, pressure, and cer- 
tainly without a deadline of only 3 short 
weeks ahead. Let us look at a view of 
these provisions, in addition to the ones 
I have mentioned already: 

The bill provides the machinery for 
the takeover by the Attorney General 
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and the Civil Service Commission of all 
Federal, State, and local elections. Even 
an election for a mayor of a community 
or a city alderman could be involved. 
This whole approach is clearly unconsti- 
tutional. 

The States are prohibited from re- 
quiring a voter to possess good moral 
character. Any convict could be per- 
mitted to qualify under this bill. 

The Attorney General is authorized to 
certify, upon receiving complaints from 
20 residents of their denial to vote under 
color of law by reason of race or color, 
that he believes the complaints are meri- 
torious or that in his judgment the ap- 
pointment of an examiner is otherwise 
necessary, and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion then appoints the examiners. These 
examiners for any political subdivision 
are authorized to prepare and maintain 
lists of persons eligible to vote in all elec- 
tions—Federal, State, or local. The ex- 
aminer is appointed without regard to 
the civil service laws and the Classifi- 
cation Act. He could be a hobo or an in- 
competent, but he is empowered to ad- 
minister oaths, and in effect replace the 
county registrars and State election ma- 
chinery, and enforce his judgment over 
that of the duly authorized and consti- 
tuted election authorities, under State 
law. The examiner need not be a resi- 
dent of the city, county, the political sub- 
division, or even the State for which he 
is appointed. 

When the Attorney General and the 
Director of the Census make their cer- 
tification, this is final and effective upon 
publication in the Federal Register. If 
there is a mistake, it is too bad. There 
is no provision for a correction nor does 
any official who complains about the fac- 
tual basis for the determination have any 
right to question it. 

An applicant for registration can ap- 
ply to the examiner for registration, al- 
leging that he is qualified but has been 
denied the opportunity to register within 
the last 90 days. However, the bill gives 
the Attorney General the right to waive 
this allegation which, in effect, author- 
izes all applicants to go straight to the 
examiner without making any applica- 
tion to the local county registrar. 

Where a poll tax is required under this 
bill, the voter does not have to pay it 
within any certain time or to the official 
charged with responsibility for receiving 
it. He can wait until the day of the elec- 
tion, pay the tax to the examiner, get 
a receipt therefor, and this certifies all 
the requirements, whether or not it is 
timely under State law. 

A new judicial system is created where 
appeals are before a hearing officer ap- 
pointed by the Civil Service Commission. 
No qualifications are apparently required 
for the appointment of this officer. 

Under the bill, a State cannot change 
its voter qualifications from those in ef- 
fect on November 1, 1964. Any change 
cannot become effective until the suit 
for a declaratory judgment has been filed 
against the United States in the District 
Court for the District of Columbia, and 
finally determined. State officials must 
travel hundreds and thousands of miles 
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after their State legislature enacts new 
laws to seek the permission of the judges 
of the District Court for the District of 
Columbia, who apparently have superior 
knowledge on all voting questions over 
and above all the State and Federal 
judges in all of the 50 States. It makes 
no difference that the State may want 
to shorten its residence requirement or 
lower the voting age to 18. The rule is 
thesame. This is a declaration that un- 
dertakes to freeze the present law as of 
November 1, 1964, with respect to the 
qualification of voters until the State 
comes to the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. That is an indictment 
of the judicial system. It is an indict- 
ment of every judicial district and en- 
cumbent officer who may be using that 
judicial power. 

I am sure that somewhere there are 
some kind of precedents on economic 
matters, with respect to parties being 
brought to the District of Columbia that 
arise under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution and which refer to regula- 
tions of some kind. Perhaps that is 
where the drafters of the bill got the 
idea of invading the field of legislation, 
such as the qualification of voters, and 
undertaking to freeze that law, and not 
permit any State legislature to change 
the law except under the condition that 
the State come to Washington to have 
the courts in the District of Columbia 
decide the validity of any law enacted 
in Oregon, Vermont, or any other State 
of the Union. 

I believe that when that fact gets out 
to the people and is fully understood, 
when members of the bar of this Nation 
realize and appreciate not only the sub- 
stance of it but also the dreadful prece- 
dent it would set, there will be some kind 
of response on the merits, which will 
overcome the clamor and the marching 
of people, lying down in the White House, 
and coming to the Capitol and demand- 
ing that the Speaker of the House see 
that certain bills are passed before they 
will leave. 

There are many other serious objec- 
tions to the bill which should be pointed 
out during the hearings and during the 
debate on the Senate floor. I shall men- 
tion only one other now, but I shall have 
a great deal more to say on this subject 
in the future. 

I refer briefly to another provision in 
the bill which is contained on page 11 of 
the present printed version of the bill. 
That has to do with section 11(b). I 
read briefly: 

No court other than the District Court for 
the District of Columbia shall have jurisdic- 
tion to issue any declaratory judgment or any 
restraining order or temporary or permanent 
injunction against the execution or enforce- 
ment of any provision of this Act or any ac- 
tion of any Federal officer or employee pur- 
suant thereto. 


Only the District Court for the District 
of Columbia would have jurisdiction to 
issue any declaratory judgment, restrain- 
ing order, or temporary or permanent 
injunction involving proceedings under 
this bill. 
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That is another unthinkable provision. 
An action concerning an employee or a 
Federal officer who might be carrying 
out the provisions of the bill could not 
be brought in California, Texas, Tennes- 
see, or wherever a cause of action might 
originate, but it must be brought in the 
District of Columbia, and the case must 
be tried in the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. No other court would 
have jurisdiction. 

The U.S. Congress is asked to distrust 
all the courts in the land except the 
handpicked judges, with their superior 
knowledge and closeness to the White 
House, when any voting matter is in- 
volved. It will be a sad day in the coun- 
ne when and if this provision becomes 

W. 


Mr. President, those provisions are 
without precedent. They are unthink- 
able. In addition to the harm which 
would be done by the section itself, it 
would establish a precedent which would 
open the door wide for a limitation of 
jurisdiction with respect to all courts 
throughout the land. Should the pro- 
posed language be upheld—and God for- 
bid that it be upheld—a majority of 
Congress might designate that any ac- 
tion must be tried in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The Federal courts of Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, California, or any 
other State would have no significance. 
If we should follow the proposed prin- 
ciple in many instances, the judicial sys- 
tem of the United States would be 
destroyed. 

I do not believe that we are ready to 
embark upon a precedent of that kind. 
The committee ought to have sufficient 
time to study the measure. We have 
heard talk about granting 15 or 20 days 
to study the measure. Everyone knows 
that almost every Senator has three or 
four meetings which he is now supposed 
to be attending every morning. He can 
attend only one at a time, of course. A 
Senator’s time is stretched out now with 
duties in committees and in subcommit- 
tees, on the floor of the Senate, with de- 
partments of the Government, with con- 
stituents who come here, and with mail 
that pours in from every source. He can- 
not give all his time to any one bill. 
He could not begin to do so. So when 
a limitation of 15 days, or even 20 days, 
is proposed, it would mean that each 
Senator would have only a small frac- 
tion of any one of those given days when 
he would have an opportunity really to 
get into the merits and study the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

As I have said, one of the first things 
that we would encounter in studying 
the bill is a direct contradiction of the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and a direct contradiction 
of the pronouncements within the last 
year and a half of the then Attorney 
General of the United States. Employ- 
ees and officers of the Government have 
been running back and forth in the cor- 
ridors of this building, the White House, 
the Department of Justice, and every- 
where else for months trying to put the 
bill together. It will not stand the cross 
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fire of cross-examination or critical 
analysis. I believe there should be a 
proper study of the provisions of the bill 
by competent members of the commit- 
tee, including the staff, and lawyers from 
other parts of our country. They should 
be given an opportunity to study the 
question. 

I believe the measure will arouse an 
interest and a resentment which will be 
comparable to the interest and resent- 
ment aroused many years ago when an 
attempt was made to pack the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

What are we going to do? Unless a 
majority of Senators decides to be delib- 
erate about the matter and see that it 
is really gone into and analyzed by com- 
petent men, squared with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and checked 
with the precedents of the Supreme 
Court, we shall do a hasty thing that 
we shall regret. 

I know what the order has been. The 
order has been to pass the bill. Put the 
bill together and pass it. Do not wait. 
Do not delay. Get the bill through the 
Congress and to the White House. I 
know that is the order. 

But, Mr. President, there are three 
branches of our Government. The Con- 
gress is one of those branches. We shall 
violate every principle of the Constitu- 
tion and our form of government and 
every principle that is included in the 
sacred oath which we were required to 
take before we were permitted to become 
full Members of this body, unless we go 
through all the deliberative processes 
that will uphold the Constitution of the 
United States. 

We wish to protect the voting rights 
of all people. I should like to have every 
qualified person who can become eligible 
ore to the processes of law able to 
vote. 

Some have said that we ought to pass 
the bill in order to stop the marchers. 
There will be marchers on other issues. 
If we pass bills because there are march- 
ers and demands are made, we might as 
well return to the “iron man” concept 
and let him have authority to run things. 

We do not want to dothat. Weare not 
going to doit. We are going to make our 
system work. 

The proposed legislation is a rough- 
shod, shotgun method of trying to cram 
down the throat of the legislative branch 
of this Government the proposed law, 
which does not square with the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It would 
establish precedents that would take gen- 
erations to overcome, if ever they could 
be overcome. 

So, Mr. President, I plead for sufficient 
time for the committee’s study. I do not 
have the honor to be a member of the 
Judiciary Committee, but I plead for time 
for the Judiciary Committee, as well as 
for every Member of this body, to study 
the far-reaching implications of the bill, 
some of which are shocking. I have tried 
to point out only a small number of them. 

The Senate is now at the crossroads. 
The future of this deliberative body is at 
stake. It is a basic fact in our system of 
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government that the Senate is the one 
place in our Government that can be 
properly called the forum of the States. 
The Senate is the only branch of our 
Government in which the States can be 
fully represented. It is upon the Senate 
that the several States and the residents 
thereof must now depend if they are to 
be saved from the mad rush of passion 
that is pushing this bill under the guise 
of the enraged conscience of the Nation. 

If this bill is all it is purported to be, 
and if, as the President suggested in his 
message to the joint session, it is con- 
stitutionally foolproof, airtight, fully jus- 
tified, completely, reasonably, and abso- 
lutely necessary, then there should be 
no objection to its being fully examined 
by any committee of the legislative 
branch, or by any individual or group 
whose only purpose is a sincere desire to 
insure that it does not encroach upon 
rights and operate in areas which no law 
should do. 

To instruct the Senate to send the bill 
to committee under such stringent con- 
ditions and restrictions as we are being 
asked to do in this instance, is to mili- 
tantly march over the constitutional 
rights of the legislative branch. For the 
preservation of the Senate, for the pres- 
ervation of the Nation, for the preserva- 
tion of our Government, it should not be 
allowed to happen. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it might have created consterna- 
tion on the part of some of his constitu- 
ents for the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana to state that under certain condi- 
tions he could vote for a voting rights 
bill to enfranchise Negro citizens who 
have been discriminated against. 

I was invited to attend some sessions 
in which the formulation of this bill 
was discussed. I attended a couple of 
such sessions, and decided it would be 
best that I should attend no more feel- 
ing that perhaps some of those in the 
Department of Justice would feel that I 
was suspect, being a southerner. 

It was my judgment that it would be 
best to wait until a bill was presented to 
us, and until we had an opportunity to 
study it in greater detail when more 
minds had been able to make their con- 
tributions, and then undertake to offer 
amendments to the bill that might seem 
appropriate in the hope that such amend- 
ments could be agreed to. 

I regret that the motion has been made 
that April 9 shall be the day when the 
committee must report. The executive 
branch of the Government has been 
working on ideas for such a bill for al- 
most a year. This is a bill with respect 
to which the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle have been trying to reach 
some agreement since the Congress met 
in the early days of January. They re- 
quired 10 weeks to agree on what they 
would recommend to us. It has not been 
studied for a day yet except by those 
who drafted it, but I can point out cer- 
tain things that are obviously in error 
about the bill. 

For example, the proposed law would 
be triggered if it should be found by the 
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Attorney General—and there is no pro- 
ceeding provided for any appeal from 
such a finding—that less than 50 per- 
cent of the people in a State voted in 
the November election, or that less than 
50 percent of the people of voting age 
are registered. 

If one applies that to Louisiana—and 
it would be applied to Louisiana, a State 
which I have the honor to represent, in 
part—in parish after parish it would be 
legal to appoint Federal examiners, al- 
though the parishes happen to be ones 
in which the percentage of Negroes reg- 
istered are just as great as or perhaps 
even exceeded the percentage of white 
voters who were registered. In my judg- 
ment, that is patently ridiculous. It 
would seem to me that there should, at 
least, be a showing of some sort of dis- 
crimination. I have suggested that some 
sort of objective test would be fair. 

If the percentage of whites registered 
exceeded the percentage of Negroes reg- 
istered by as much as 50 percent in a 
parish, that might be an appropriate 
situation in which to appoint a Federal 
registrar or a Federal examiner. Or it 
might be desired to fix some other ratio 
that would tend to indicate de facto dis- 
crimination on its face. 

Sixty-eight percent of the people of 
Louisiana are white. If 50 percent out 
of the 68 percent had been registered, so 
that there was a registration of 50 per- 
cent entirely white, the law could not be 
triggered, even though no Negroes were 
registered. 

On the other hand, there might be a 
county somewhere else in which the bill 
could be triggered because the poll tax 
existed, and therefore the registration 
was somewhat low, although the percent- 
age of Negroes registered was just as 
285 as the percentage of whites regis- 
tered. 

In my opinion, so far as the State of 
Louisiana is concerned, and I believe it 
is a fair example of the problem, I can 
cite congressional district after congres- 
sional district in which no showing can 
be made that our Negro citizens are be- 
ing discriminated against. I believe 
that would be the case in every parish 
along the Mississippi River from Baton 
Rouge, where I live, all the way to 
Orleans Parish, 100 miles away. The 
same would be true of all the parishes 
going west of that line to the Texas 
boundary. 

Why should it be desired to invoke 
Federal interference in areas where 
there is no discrimination, when the 
problem exists in areas where discrimi- 
nation exists? It seems to me that we 
should try to relieve people from the 
burden of discrimination where discrim- 
ination is flagrant. 

Already three civil rights laws are on 
the statute books to take care of indi- 
vidual cases in which discrimination 
may be alleged. 

The bill then proposes to give legal 
sanction to the poll tax. When the poll 
tax was repealed in Louisiana, a great 
hue and cry was made against such 
action. I should know. It was my 
father who made the fight to repeal the 
poll tax. If the poll tax is repealed, it 
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will make it easier for Negroes to vote. 
But the bill proposes to continue and 
support the poll tax, a tax which has 
been repealed in many States. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. To what section does the 
Senator refer? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The bill con- 
tains a provision relating to States which 
have poll taxes. For example, the Sena- 
tor might refer to section 5(e), on page 
6. 


Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That section 
reads: 

No person shall be denied the right to 
vote for failure to pay a poll tax if he tenders 
payment of such tax for the current year to 
an examiner, whether or not such tender 
would be timely or adequate under State 
law. 


For a long time, it was felt in Louisiana 
that a principal purpose of the poll tax 
was to disfranchise the Negro voter. My 
father made a fight in Louisiana against 
the poll tax, and it was said that Huey 
Long was trying to enfranchise the 
Negroes in that State. Obviously, being 
less financially able to pay a poll tax than 
Caucasian citizens, on the average, the 
colored citizens would tend to be dis- 
franchised by a poll tax. But under the 
bill, the poll tax device is to be given ad- 
ditional legal validity. 

A case arising in Virginia, in which an 
attack is being made upon the Virginia 
poll tax, is now in the Supreme Court. 
Yet the bill just introduced proposes to 
give additional support to the poll tax 
device. If the bill passes, I assume it will 
offer a standing, open-end invitation to 
the five States affected to pass a poll tax 
and make it a high one, if they have a 
mind to do it. 

It seems to me that the bill deserves 
better study. If 10 weeks were required 
by those who are sponsoring the bill to 
arrive at the language they are sponsor- 
ing, it seems to me that it is necessary to 
take enough time—certainly more than 
2 weeks—to see if we cannot, by de- 
bate, by discussion, and by study, arrive 
at a bill that would be more reasonable 
and more just, a bill that would seek 
to strike at discrimination where it ex- 
ists, and not seek to punish or impose 
additional power in areas where no dis- 
crimination exists. 

For these reasons, I feel compelled to 
vote against the motion to limit the time 
for consideration by the committee to 
April 9. 

It is said that rights have been denied 
Negroes for 100 years. If it has taken 
100 years for a President to get around 
to recommending this kind of bill under 
Federal leadership, we should take long 
enough to give full consideration to the 
bill. I know of no earthshaking election 
that is scheduled to take place between 
now and July, for example, to require 
that we should not contribute to the best 
thinking of all Senators. 

It was not my privilege to be in Wash- 
ington to hear the President address 
Congress on this subject. I was fulfilling 
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a long-standing commitment to deliver 
& speech in San Francisco. But I heard 
the President’s speech, and thought it 
Was a good one. However, the President 
urged us to make our contribution, as 
we are required and expected to do, as 
Members of this body. The President 
has a duty to recommend, and Congress 
has the duty to give his recommendation 
its best thought. 

We would do much better by taking 
more time and proceeding more delib- 
erately. Let the committee have ade- 
quate time to work on the bill, in the 
hope that every Senator, not only mem- 
bers of the committee, but also others 
who are interested in the problem, will 
have an opportunity to study the pro- 
posal and make his contribution. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, no 
law-abiding or patriotic American citi- 
zen condones discrimination against the 
constitutional right of any other Ameri- 
can citizen to vote. The Constitution 
authorizes it and requires it. Congress 
has passed 16 laws, both criminal and 
civil, authorizing, protecting, and guar- 
anteeing the right to vote. In fact, pro- 
tection of the right to vote has had more 
laws enacted in its behalf than has any 
other civil right in the United States. 
In the period that I have been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, Congress has passed a 
law to authorize Federal judges, if they 
find that a pattern of discrimination 
exists, to appoint judicial voting referees 
to determine which citizens are qualified 
to vote and which citizens are not quali- 
fied to vote. Those laws are adequate. 
They are on the statute books. They 
can be enforced in all States and in all 
courts, State and Federal. There is an 
adequate remedy for any discrimination 
that may exist anywhere in the land. I 
will not deny that perhaps some discrim- 
ination has existed in our country, but 
I believe that such discrimination has 
not been confined to any section of the 
country. Discrimination has existed 
North, South, East, and West, and it will 
probably continue so long as human be- 
ings, rather than angels, enforce our 
laws. 

Mr. President, the remedy is not to 
sacrifice the Constitution and pass un- 
constitutional laws. The remedy is to 
enforce the laws that are now on the 
statute books. This proposal is not nec- 
essary in my own State of Georgia. 
There are approximately 300,000 Negroes 
registered and voting in my State. Their 
percentage is not greatly different from 
the percentage of white people who are 
registered in my State. That is re- 
flected in the fact that we have Negro 
State officials in Georgia. We have Ne- 
gro county officials in Georgia. We have 
Negro municipal officials in Georgia. 
The present law is couched in judicial 
hands. Therefore, judicial decisions 
would be made by judges as to whether 
or not discrimination does in fact exist. 

What does the bill purport to give us? 
It would take the law out of the hands 
of the judiciary and place it in the hands 
of a political appointee to determine 
whether laws have been violated. 
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When we have a politically appointed 
Attorney General, appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, determining 
when and if Federal voting registrars 
shall descend into States, counties, and 
municipalities of this land, it is a dan- 
gerous thing indeed. 

Mr. President, if we were to have a 
President of the United States who was 
determined to carry any and all States, 
he would have a ready vehicle in this bill. 
All he would have to do would be to tell 
his politically appointed Attorney Gen- 
eral to make sure that such and such a 
State was carried. The Attorney Gen- 
eral could then appoint his registrars. 
The registrars could pack the registra- 
tion list to the degree necessary to carry 
that particular State. 

That is too dangerous a power to give 
any human being on the face of the 
earth. I for one would not grant that 
power to any man in the land. 

This bill has been cunningly drafted 
and carefully contrived. It is an attempt 
to limit its operations to certain specific 
States. The reason for that is very clear. 
If there were a bill to establish Federal 
voting registrars in all of the 50 States, 
Senators would stand up and shout it 
down. Senators are not likely to sur- 
render the sovereignty of their States. 
Therefore, an effort is made to get enough 
votes in the Senate to pass this particular 
bill by cunningly and carefully contriving 
the measure so that it would operate only 
in a few States. 

If we are to have laws authorizing Fed- 
eral voting registrars, why should the 
laws not be made equally applicable to 
every State in the Union? Why does not 
the equal protection law apply here also? 
Why should we attempt to select some 
States and say that those States shall 
have voting registrars if the Attorney 
General deems it necessary, and other 
States shall not have voting registrars? 

We did not have an opportunity to look 
at the content of this bill until about 244 
hours ago. We have not had an oppor- 
tunity to make a careful study of it. A 
cursory examination of it by anyone 
possessing even a speaking acquaintance 
with the Constitution of the United 
States will reveal several unconstitu- 
tional provisions in it. First, it conflicts 
with paragraph 1, section 2, of article 1, 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

The Constitution clearly authorizes 
every State to set up and determine 
qualifications for voters or electors. 
That is affirmed in at least three sepa- 
rate places, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly. 

The sponsors of this extreme bill say 
that it is authorized by the 15th amend- 
ment. I point out that the 17th amend- 
ment to the Constitution was adopted 
subsequent to the 15th amendment and 
reiterates the exact provisions found in 
section 2, article I, of the Constitution. 

That provision authorizes every State 
to determine the qualifications of its 
electors. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has reaffirmed that prin- 
ciple time and time again. No Federal 
court has ever decided to the contrary. 
All that the Federal courts have ever held 
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is that we may not discriminate against 
voters because of their color. 

Wherever discrimination occurs, there 
is an adequate remedy. The remedy is 
the civil and criminal statutes that now 
exist. 

Several unconstitutional provisions of 
this bill have been pointed out by Sen- 
ators. I shall not reiterate those pro- 
visions. It is obvious that the bill needs 
careful study. It needs hearings. It 
needs study by some of the finest legal 
brains of America, who should work with 
the Committee on the Judiciary to elimi- 
nate these unconstitutional provisions. 

There is not sufficient time between 
now and April 9 to conduct this study. 
That is a mere 2 weeks of operation. The 
committee must invite witnesses to testi- 
fy. They must give the witnesses an op- 
portunity to receive the bill, to study its 
provisions, and to research the Constitu- 
tion and the decisions of the U.S, Su- 
preme Court. That cannot be done in 
so limited a time. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi, the 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA in the chair). The Senator from 
Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, what 
chance would there be for minority views 
and majority views in this matter? 

Mr. TALMADGE. There would not be 
any, as the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary knows. We had not 
seen the bill until a few hours ago. The 
staff of the Committee on the Judiciary 
must study the bill carefully. People 
throughout the 50 States of our land 
some of them 5,000 miles from here— 
will want to obtain copies of the bill. 
They will want to study it and have an 
opportunity to prepare their testimony. 
They must come thousands of miles to 
Washington for the hearings. After the 
hearings are completed, the committee 
must hold executive sessions, yote on 
amendments, go into it in detail, and 
then prepare a majority report and 
minority views. There is not enough 
time between now and April 9 in which 
to do this. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That would be after 
all of the amendments are considered? 

Mr. TALMADGE, That is correct. In 
the Committee on Finance we have had 
bills not as complex as the proposed bill, 
which have necessitated executive ses- 
sions for as long as 30 days, day after 
day, morning, afternoon, and sometimes 
evenings. That was after all of the tes- 
timony had been considered. It was 
merely a matter of marking up the bill. 

The Senator knows that this bill raises 
grave constitutional questions. It is a 
radical departure from our dual Federal- 
State system of government. As the 
Senator knows, it places certain States 
of the Union in the hands of Federal 
receivers, some of them to be held there 
for 10 years. The only way in which they 
could be extricated from the Federal re- 
ceivership would be on petition to a dis- 
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trict court here in the District of Colum- 
bia—no other Federal court. They 
would have to come all the way to Wash- 
ington, D.C., file a petition, come in on 
bended knee, and say, “please, Mr. Fed- 
eral Judge, can our sovereign State now 
get out of the receivership that the At- 
5 General of the United States put 
us n 

Those are grave problems. They 
should not be treated lightly. I shall 
vote against the motion to commit with 
a limitation of time. I do not think 
there is ample time for adequate study, 
investigation, and consideration. 

Every Senator knows that we have no 
effective rule of germaneness in the Sen- 
ate. We have seen a small private bill 
become the vehicle for bills of grave im- 
port. This could happen again if every- 
one were fearful that the Committee on 
8 ai a! might hold this bill indefi- 

Everyone knows that the rules of the 
U.S. Senate provide for the discharge of 
any bill from a committee at any time 
that a majority of the Senate so deter- 
mines. There is an adequate remedy. 
Why should we send it to committee in 
such a posthaste manner and say, “All 
we want you to do is look at it. We will 
not let you study it. We will not let you 
consider it, because our consciences 
might condemn us”? All we have said is, 
“You may look at it.” That is the pro- 
cedure the Senate is asked to approve, 
and I hope the Senate will not be a 
party to it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator has made a 
most eloquent and able speech. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Iam grateful to my 
colleague. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the very 
first amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, which was, as we well 
know, agreed to, at the time the Consti- 
tution was adopted—it is really a part 
of the original Constitution—provides 
that the people shall have a right to 
petition their Government for redress of 
grievances? 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL, Is not that the best means 
and the best way open to petition Con- 
gress? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I think that is a 
better method than a sitin at the White 
House. It is far superior. 

Mr. HILL. It is a guaranteed consti- 
tutional right. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It is a guaranteed 
constitutional right. 

Mr. HILL. In order that this consti- 
tutional right may be exercised, is it not 
quite necessary that a committee of Con- 
gress, in considering far-reaching legisla- 
tion of this kind, as the Senator so well 
described here today, has sufficient time 
so that groups of people or organizations, 
as well as representatives of the various 
States, may have the right to come here, 
in order to present their petitions for 
redress of grievances? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is 
quite correct. 
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Mr. HILL. Yet if we adopt the pend- 
ing proposal, we nullify the provision of 
the Constitution giving people the right 
of petition. Is that not correct? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is 
correct. We give them a form but no 
substance. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator. 

VOTING RIGHTS ACT OF 1965 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, you and 
I live in a time of change. You and I 
serve in the Senate in a time of great 
stress, turmoil, and torment, not only 
across the seas, but here at home. You 
and I can give dignity to the phrase 
“Freedom of man.” The freedom of 
man is in danger beyond the oceans and 
also at home. Whether it be in Saigon 
or Selma, tyranny against mankind is 
our fight. It is the American dream and 
purpose to advance the cause of dignity. 

My people came to California from 
across the seas generations ago to live 
out their lives as free men and women, 
as free Americans. All manner of men 
occupy the State from which I come, 
poor people and rich people, Christians 
and Jews, white people and colored 
people. 

Yet the rights of some citizens under 
the Constitution of the United States for 
almost 100 years have been ravished in 
various parts of this country. 

I salute the leader of my party, 
Everett DIRKSEN, and the long exertions 
undertaken by him and his staff to fash- 
ion a bill which at long last will provide 
that in this country color or race is not 
a basis for disqualifying an American 
citizen from voting. I salute the leader 
of the other party [Mr. MANSFIELD], for 
what he and all his staff have done, as 
well as the Deputy Attorney General, the 
Attorney General, the President, and the 
lawyers representing them, who together 
have fashioned over many days and 
nights a piece of legislation resting upon 
a commitment the American people 
made almost 100 years ago under the 
Constitution and amendments to it. 

Mr. President, if I am asked what the 
bill is, I say it is a bill to implement the 
Emancipation Proclamation. It is a bill 
to give the right to vote to those who 
have had that right sheared away by 
trickery, devices, and duplicity. 

Mr. President, I am honored to co- 
author this legislation. I consider this 
an important day in the lifetime of the 
Republic as you and I, Mr. President, 
watch the beginning of a great piece of 
legislation, travel, as it surely will, from 
here to the White House. To that ex- 
tent I say it is a day that will live in the 
history of America. 

Mr. President, there is no issue more 
fundamental to the preservation of this 
Republic than the guarantee that all our 
citizens have a right to vote without 
regard to their race or color. That is 
the purpose of the 15th amendment. 
That is why the people of the United 
States, acting through their respective 
State legislatures, ratified this historic 
amendment in 1870, 

Yet, for almost 95 years, outrageous 
and unjustified discrimination has taken 
place in some parts of our land merely 
because of the color of a man’s skin, 
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This Republic, this democratic society, 
cannot tolerate such action if it is to 
keep faith with the precepts of our 
Declaration of Independence that “all 
men are created equal“ and “that they 
are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” 

The 15th amendment sought to bring 
reality to the mandate of the Constitu- 
tion that the people of the United States, 
in writing a Constitution, sought to 
form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 

Congress, in enacting the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, which I have had the 
honor to coauthor, will at long last make 
that promise of 1787 and the later 
promise of 1870 a reality. We seek 
through this legislation to provide a 
means to enforce the 15th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

The right to vote and to make a choice 

freely among candidates of opposing 
views who offer themselves for public 
office is fundamental if we are to build 
a better America in which all will share. 
The right to vote remains man’s greatest 
weapon against the tyranny of both the 
many and the few. Last year the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
ruled that under the 14th amendment 
to the Constitution, the principle of 
one-man, one-vote must be applied in 
our State legislative process. Today, 
Congress is asked to assure that the one 
man will have his one vote regardless of 
the color of his skin or the nature of his 
race. 
I noted earlier that the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 is truly a product of the 
thinking of members of both parties in 
the Senate and the House. This was one 
of the finest examples of the legislative 
process and the drafting of legislation 
which I have witnessed in my 13 years in 
the Senate. What does this legislation 
provide? 

Briefly, we seek to carry out the man- 
date of the 15th amendment by imple- 
menting it, as we are authorized to do, 
in section 2 of that amendment where it 
states that “The Congress shall have 
power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation.” 

We believe, as the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights has so ably shown in its 
various reports on voting starting with 
1961, and as the Attorney General will 
testify before the relevant congressional 
committees, that there is a definite rela- 
tionship between the existence of tests 
and devices such as those which require 
the demonstration of an ability to read, 
write, understand, or interpret any mat- 
ter and the low percentage of Negro cit- 
izens who are enrolled in several States 
of this Union. The hearings are replete 
with testimony from Negro citizens who 
were asked to not merely read but to in- 
terpret sections of the American Consti- 
tution which not even the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States or those of us 
in this Chamber could interpret. The 
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hearings are replete with examples of 
Negro citizens who were turned away by 
election registrars because of a simple 
clerical error on a form. These are mild 
examples compared to what will be de- 
tailed in the hearings and before the 
Senate in future weeks. 

Since we believe there is this relation- 
ship between such tests and devices and 
the discrimination prohibited by the 15th 
amendment, our legislation provides that 
given certain conditions which the At- 
torney General certifies to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Federal examiners may 
be appointed. For this “automatic 
trigger” to become operative, the State 
or political subdivision must have had a 
statute authorizing the use of the pro- 
hibited test or device on November 1, 
1964, as a qualification for voting and the 
Director of the Census must have deter- 
mined that less than 50 percent of the 
persons of voting age residing in the af- 
fected area were registered on Novem- 
ber 1, 1964, or less than 50 percent voted 
in the presidential election of that year. 
These conditions establish what States 
are covered and, we believe, get at the 
hard-core areas which have discrimi- 
nated. 

For these covered areas, the Civil 
Service Commission can appoint Fed- 
eral examiners to register voters when- 
ever the Attorney General has certified 
to them that he has received complaints 
in writing from 20 or more residents of 
such a political subdivision alleging that 
they have been denied the right to vote 
under color of law by reason of race or 
color and that he believes such com- 
plaints to be meritorious. The Attorney 
General can also certify to the Civil 
Service Commission that such examiners 
be appointed on the basis of his own 
judgment. 

It is then up to the Civil Service Com- 
mission which has long been bipartisan 
in nature to appoint the needed number 
of examiners to prepare and maintain 
the lists of persons eligible to vote in 
Federal, State, and local elections. These 
examiners can be chosen from among 
any qualified person and need not be a 
Federal employee. They could be on a 
part-time or full-time basis. Their ap- 
pointment can be terminated by the 
Commission at any time. While serving 
in the capacity of a Federal examiner, 
they would be prohibited from political 
activity in accordance with the provisions 
of the Hatch Act. They would have the 
power to administer oaths. 

The Civil Service Commission would 
establish the necessary forms and pro- 
cedures to assure registration in an or- 
derly manner. The form would pro- 
vide that the applicant is not registered 
to vote and that within 90 days of his 
application he has been denied under 
color of law the opportunity to register 
or to vote or has been found not qualified 
to vote by a person acting under color of 
law. The Attorney General, because of 
the large numbers of individuals in- 
volved, is authorized to waive the latter 
allegation. 

Such an applicant whom the examiner 
finds to have the qualifications prescribed 
by State law, as for example, age, resi- 
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dence, competency, and so on—but would 
not have to meet the requirements of the 
prohibited tests and devices which have 
been shown to be discriminatory— 
would be placed on a list of eligible 
voters. Such a list would be available 
for public inspection and would be trans- 
mitted with such supplements as appro- 
priate at the end of each month to the 
appropriate local election officials. Each 
person would receive a certificate evi- 
dencing his eligibility to vote. The list 
would have to be certified and trans- 
mitted to the office of the appropriate 
local election officials at least 45 days 
prior to such election. Procedures are 
provided to challenge such listings within 
10 days after a person is listed at both 
a hearing officer and Federal court level. 

An individual who is on what might 
be called the “Federal” list can have his 
name removed by the examiner if he has 
been successfully challenged or if he has 
been determined by the examiner not to 
have voted at least once during 3 con- 
secutive years while listed or to have 
otherwise lost his eligibility to vote, as 
for example, if he moved away from the 
area. 

We were particularly concerned that 
an individual should not only be per- 
mitted to register, and to vote, but also 
to have his vote counted. Thus, provi- 
sion is made for the application of fines 
up to $5,000 and imprisonment of not 
more than 5 years, or both, for those 
who deprive or attempt to deprive a per- 
son of any right secured under this act. 
If there were reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that any person was about to engage 
in a prohibited practice, the Attorney 
General is authorized to institute for the 
United States an action for preventive 
relief, including an application for a tem- 
porary or permanent injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order, includ- 
ing an order directed to the State and 
State or local election officials to require 
them to honor listings under this act. 

Within 24 hours of the closing of the 
polls, if a person alleges to an examiner 
that he was not permitted to vote or his 
vote was not counted and the examiner 
finds the allegation well founded, upon 
receipt of such notification, the U.S. at- 
torney may apply to the district court 
for an order enjoining certification of 
the results of the election. If the court 
found the allegations to be correct, then 
the court would provide for the casting 
or counting of such a ballot. 

If it was discovered within a year fol- 
lowing an election in a political subdivi- 
sion in whch an examiner had been ap- 
pointed that ballots or tallies of ballots 
had been destroyed, defaced, mutilated, 
or otherwise altered then the criminal 
penalties previously mentioned could be 
imposed 


How would the Federal examiner sys- 
tem be terminated? It would be ter- 
minated whenever the Attorney General 
notified the Civil Service Commission 
that; first, all persons listed by the exam- 
iner for such a political subdivision had 
been placed on the appropriate voting 
registration roll; and second, that there 
is no longer reasonable cause to believe 
that persons will be deprived of or denied 
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the right to vote on account of race or 
color in such subdivision. 

Mr. President, this is permanent legis- 
lation, but a State would have the oppor- 
tunity to show its good faith and remove 
itself from the jurisdiction of the “auto- 
matic trigger” mechanism if it filed in a 
three-judge district court in the District 
of Columbia an action for a declaratory 
judgment against the United States, al- 
leging that neither it nor any person act- 
ing under color of law has engaged dur- 
ing the 10 years preceding the filing of the 
action in acts or practices denying or 
abridging the right to vote for reasons 
of race or color. The court would deter- 
mine the matter with the right of appeal 
by either party to the Supreme Court. 
Alaska, which has not discriminated, but 
which falls within the “automatic trig- 
ger” since less than 50 percent of its 
people voted in 1964 and it has a law au- 
thorizing such tests or devices could im- 
mediately avail itself of this provision. 

Discrimination in voting which might 
occur in other parts of the country is 
prohibited under section 2 which pro- 
vides that “no voting qualification or 
procedure shall be imposed or applied to 
deny or abridge the right to vote on 
account of race or color.” Once such 
discrimination were proven, the criminal 
penalties imposed by this act could be 
applied to those who had committed the 
misconduct. 

Mr. President, the one vexing question 
which was not resolved to our complete 
satisfaction has to do with the handling 
of the poll tax. The poll tax is an ob- 
noxious device. There can be no question 
but that its purpose was originally, by 
and large, to disenfranchise Negro citi- 
zens. However, as drafters of the legis- 
lation introduced today we faced a dilem- 
ma. The 24th amendment prohibited 
the poll tax from being applied in Federal 
elections. It did not cover State and local 
elections. The assumption was that it 
would be impractical for a State to main- 
tain two separate lists; yet, that is exactly 
what they have done. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1937 in Breedlove v. Suttles 
(302 U.S. 277), unanimously stated that 
a poll tax could be levied. It is possible 
that this decision will be overturned as a 
violation of the equal-protection clause 
of the 14th amendment in cases now be- 
fore the Federal judiciary. I hope that 
it will be. I believe that Congress, by 
statute, can abolish application of the 
poll tax when it is used in a discrimina- 
tory manner. In Mississippi, it has been 
used in a discriminatory manner; thus in 
the bill introduced today, we have pro- 
vided that instead of the 19-month-pre- 
payment requirement of Mississippi law, 
an individual going before the Federal 
examiner and seeking to register, need 
only pay to the examiner the current poll 
tax which he will then transmit to the 
office of the appropriate local authorities, 
It would make no sense to require the ap- 
plicant to also pay his poll tax 19 months 
before the election when he would not 
have been permitted to register and to 
vote even if he had. I am confident fur- 
ther attention will be given this aspect 
of the legislation while it is before com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. President, for years many of us 
have sought to strengthen the voting 
rights provisions of the 1957 and 1960 
Civil Rights Acts. In the last Congress, 
Senator Keating of New York and a num- 
ber of us on this side of the aisle sought 
to have title I of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 applied to State and local as well as 
Federal elections. We were told that this 
was not possible, 

The results of such inaction have borne 
fruit in the tragic events of the past few 
weeks in Selma, Ala. This is not a 
tragedy limited to one city or one State. 
It is not a tragedy limited to one man 
or one group of men. It is a tragedy for 
all Americans. It is a tragedy which 
must be overcome and must be rectified 
if we are to once again walk with pride 
as freemen and seek to set an example 
for all who aspire to be freemen every- 
where. 

Let us at long last put our own house in 
order. The time to act is now. I am 
confident that this Congress will meet 
that challenge and that when the final 
roll is announced, men and women on 
both sides of the aisle will complete 
what Abraham Lincoln started to do just 
over a century ago. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
heard with great interest the many fine 
statements just made in favor of the mo- 
tion, including the fine statement made 
by the assistant minority leader. I, too, 
am identified with this legislation and 
am one of that group, to which I am 
proud to belong, which fought this battle 
at times when this Chamber was very 
cold toward the subject of civil rights. 
We have traveled a long way. 

The only issue at stake today is, Shall 
we give 15 days of hearing, almost 3 
weeks of elapsed time, to the Judiciary 
Committee to report a bill? 

Let us remember that the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate is known as 
the graveyard of civil rights legislation. 
It has not reported a civil rights bill 
unless such bills have had date tags. 
This is a time when, by a vote of yea or 
nay, Senators can show their deter- 
mination that a bill shall be reported 
from the committee. 

In answer to the question of the pro- 
posed time, we must not only consider 
the duties of Senators and how long they 
may hear testimony; we must also con- 
sider the people who have been denied 
the right to vote. Have they not said 
often enough, “How long, O Lord? How 
long must it be before we have this 
right?” Even those who are opposed to 
other civil rights legislation must con- 
cede that this is one right which people 
should have. 

It is no secret that the old social order 
in the South is going. So far as this 
Senator is concerned, it cannot go too 
fast if it is based on discrimination 
among Americans based on the color of 
their skin. 

One of the most sacred rights is the 
right to vote. We considered it in 1957, 
1960, and 1964. We accomplished a great 
deal in each case, but every time we got 
to the point of Federal registrars, we 
backed away. Now experience shows 
that only Federal registrars will assure 
these rights. 
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There may be many laws on the books 
of the States and of the United States, 
but they do not guarantee these rights. 

It is the function of the legislature, 
unless it is going to be overturned by the 
currents of time and history, to enact 
legislation which secures the rights of 
the people no matter what other legisla- 
tion is on the books that is not working. 
That is the acid test. 

A great deal has been said about the 
question of poll taxes. I say that the 
poll tax has perpetuated discrimination. 
This bill provides that only 1 year’s tax 
shall be required to be paid before vot- 
ing in an election. If it is cut down to 1 
year, it can be cut out entirely. That is 
what I shall be for, and that is what the 
bill of the so-called civil rights coalition 
calls for. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator. I 
have not asked for time, but I wish to 
commend the Senator from New York 
for his fine statement. 

I pay my respects to those who are re- 
sponsible for the action we are about to 
take—an unprecedented action in the 
history of the Senate as I have known 
it—by which, without long and tortured 
debate, and agonizing delay, it is pro- 
posed to instruct the Committee on the 
Judiciary, after a reasonable period for 
deliberation, to report a civil rights bill 
to the Senate. 

The credit goes, first, to the Negroes 
and their great leaders; then, to the 
great leaders in the civil rights movement 
of all colors, including notably and per- 
haps decisively the leaders of the 
churches of this country. To them, for 
their sacrifices and their leadership, I 
pay the highest tribute within my power. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
for permitting me to interrupt him to 
make these comments. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. COOPER. The only question now 
before the Senate is whether the length 
of time to be afforded the Committee on 
the Judiciary—that is until April 9— 
is sufficient for a full consideration of 
the bill. 

I can think of only two questions that 
would be considered by the committee: 
First, Is there a violation of the 15th 
amendment? and are citizens being de- 
prived of their right to vote? Without 
question, the reports of the Civil Rights 
Commission and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court show that for years the 
violation of this right has occurred. If 
there are any doubts, we have only to 
look at the situation in the South today, 
in Alabama and in other States, for 
there the fact of discrimination is pro- 
claimed across the face of the land. 

A second question has been raised 
about constitutionality and about wheth- 
er there will be time to discuss this com- 
plex problem. 

In 1957, 1960, and 1964—and in other 
years—the constitutionality of voting 
rights legislation has been considered by 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and de- 
bated on the floor of the Senate at the 
greatest length. I cannot believe that 
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this bill needs to be delayed in 
committee. 

I have introduced, and joined other 
Senators in introducing, voting rights 
bills in past years, and I have studied 
their constitutionality. I have studied 
this bill from that viewpoint. The 15th 
amendment, article II, section 2, gives 
the power to Congress to enforce that 
amendment by appropriate legislation. 
The bill before us is based on that au- 
thority. Its provisions are subject to 
judicial review, available both to the 
State and to individuals if action of the 
Attorney General or any examiner is 
questioned. I believe the bill is consti- 
tutional. 

This is a bill of the greatest impor- 
tance, and one on which the Congress 
should act with urgency. No one can 
really make any argument against the 
right of any American citizen to vote. 
One of the most moving passages of the 
President’s speech last Monday evening, 
was that which was concerned with the 
continued efforts of Negroes to secure 
their right to vote, as the evidence of 
their faith in the processes of our Gov- 
ernment, in the processes of law; it was 
about their belief in the principles for 
which this country stands. As Ameri- 
can citizens, they have faith in America, 
and we must sustain that faith. The 
time has come to act upon this bill—a 
bill to secure the right of every citizen 
of our country to vote, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. Case], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], for their fine inter- 
cession. 

My argument reminds me of the fact 
that many Senators who are concerned 
with the committee system now have an 
opportunity to prove it. Some Senators 
have objected when, as with the 1964 bill, 
we have placed a civil rights bill directly 
on the calendar when it came over from 
the House. This motion at least consti- 
tutes a good-faith effort to find the best 
compromise between that procedure and 
the feelings of certain Senators that 
committees should consider every meas- 
ure. We are going to send this bill to a 
committee, but we are putting a tag on it 
as to when we wish it back. I believe that 
is an eminently reasonable proposal. 

Finally, let us understand that what- 
ever one may say about the individual 
merits of the bill—and I shall examine it, 
as a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with the greatest of fidelity to 
my oath as a Senator, my conscience, and 
my training as a lawyer—on this ques- 
tion, which has now been sanctified in 
the blood of its martyrs, in which are 
involved the deep feeling of so many mil- 
lions of American citizens, the least that 
Congress can do is to uphold the mandate 
of the President, and expedite action to 
the maximum extent possible consistent 
with our duty. 

I hope that the committee will con- 
sider not only the voting question, but 
also the question of excessive police ac- 
tion, which has sought to substitute ter- 
ror for law in order to inhibit Negroes 
from asserting their right to vote. I 
have introduced a bill with other Sen- 
ators on that subject, S. 1497, which I 
hope will also be considered in committee. 
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To summarize, many citizens have 
been denied the right to vote for too 
long, and the figures show it. ‘There 
has been ample opportunity for the 
States to show their responsibility by 
at least giving them the right to vote. 
In some States, of course, they have 
done so. This bill by no means sweeps 
across all the States of the old Confed- 
eracy. It affects only a number of them, 
on the basis of the facts we now have. 

Thus, those who have been denied the 
right to vote, by the failure of the States 
to give it to them, now have the right 
to say: “How long, O Lord—how long?” 
It is our duty to answer: “Not 1 minute 
longer than is absolutely essential.” 

I compliment the distinguished ma- 
jority leader and the distinguished mi- 
nority leader for perceiving this urgency, 
and also for perceiving where our duty 
lies. We all know that it will not stop 
all demonstrations. We know, too, that 
with demonstrations we face the razor’s 
edge. Will they be demonstrations 
which go over the edge and become rev- 
olutionary in character, because there 
is no honest effort to satisfy honest 
grievances, or will they be demonstra- 
tions which stay this side of the edge 
which we do not wish them to cross? It 
will depend upon our good faith in try- 
ing to satisfy the honest complaints of 
honest, God-fearing American citizens. 
That is what we are doing today. I con- 
gratulate the minority leaaer—and also 
the majority leader—on leading the Sen- 
ate in doing so. 

Mr. BASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. BASS. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] wish 
recognition? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. I felt that the 
vote might be held now, unless the Sen- 
ator wishes to speak on the bill. 

Mr. BASS. I am ready to vote now, 
but I understand that the Senator from 
Mississippi wishes to make a statement 
before the vote. I wish to make a short 
statement, and then I shall be ready for 
the vote. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a short 
statement, but I will yield at this point 
for the vote, with the hope that I may 
be recognized to make a short statement 
immediately after the vote has been 
taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
refer the bill to the Committee on the 
Judiciary with instructions. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. If he were present and vot- 
ing he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]. If he were present and vot- 
ing he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
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liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Alas- 
ka [Mr. Grueninc], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmaTHERS] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. MCGEE], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Kennepy] is paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New York would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Missouri 
IMr. Lone], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Mownroney], and the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. FANNIN], 
the Senator from Calfornia [Mr. 
MourpHy], and the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower], and 
the Senator from California IMr. 
Murpuy] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 67, 
nays 13, as follows: 


[No. 40 Leg.] 
YEAS—67 
Aiken Fulbright Morton 
Allott Gore Mundt 
Anderson Harris Muskie 
Bartlett Hart Nelson 
Bass Hartke Neuberger 
Bayh Hayden Pastore 
Bible Hickenlooper Pearson 
gs Hruska Pell 
Brewster Inouye Prouty 
Burdick Jackson Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Randolph 
Cannon Jordan,Idaho Ribicoff 
Carlson Kennedy, Mass. Scott 
Case Kuchel Simpson 
Clark Lausche Symington 
Cooper Magnuson dings 
Cotton McGovern illiams, N.J. 
rtis McIntyre Williams, Del. 
Dirksen McNamara Yarborough 
Dodd Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Dominick Mondale Young, Ohio 
Douglas Montoya 
Fong Morse 
NAYS—13 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Eastland Long, La. Talmadge 
Hill McClellan Thurmond 
Holland Robertson 
Johnston Smith 
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NOT VOTING—20 


Bennett Long, Mo. Murphy 
Church Mansfield Russell 
Ellender McCarthy Saltonstall 
Ervin McGee Smathers 
Fannin Metcalf Sparkman 
Gruening Monroney Tower 


Kennedy, N.Y. Moss 


So the motion of Mr. MANSFIELD and 
other Senators to refer the bill (S. 1564) 
to the Committee on the Judiciary with 
instructions was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from California to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
New York to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, on the motion to refer the bill 
to committee, I voted “nay.” I do not 
believe that sufficient time has been al- 
lowed to permit this very important 
measure to receive the proper hearings it 
deserves. That was my reason for vot- 
ing “nay.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 1564) to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act shall be known as the “Voting Rights 
Act of 1965.“ 

Sec. 2. No voting qualification or proce- 
dure shall be imposed or applied to deny or 
abridge the right to vote on account of race 
or color. 

Sec. 3. (a) No person shall be denied the 
right to vote in any Federal, State, or local 
election because of his failure to comply with 
any test or device, in any State or in any 
political subdivision of a State which (1) the 
Attorney General determines maintained on 
November 1, 1964, any test or device as a 
qualification for voting, and with respect to 
which (2) the Director of the Census deter- 
mines that less than 50 percent of the per- 
sons of voting age residing therein were reg- 
istered on November 1, 1964, or that less than 
50 percent of such persons voted in the presi- 
dential election of November 1964. 

(b) The phrase “test or device” shall mean 
any requirement that a person as a pre- 
requisite for voting or registration for voting 
(1) demonstrate the ability to read, write, 
understand, or interpret any matter, (2) 
demonstrate any educational achievement or 
his knowledge of any particular subject, (3) 
possess good moral character, or (4) prove 
his qualifications by the voucher of regis- 
tered voters or members of any other class. 

(c) Any State with respect to which de- 
terminations have been made under subsec- 
tion (a) or any political subdivision with 
respect to which such determinations have 
been made as a separate unit, may file in 
a three-judge district court convened in the 
District of Columbia an action for a declara- 
tory judgment against the United States, 
alleging that neither the petitioner nor any 
person acting under color of law has en- 
gaged during the ten years preceding the 
filing of the action in acts or practices deny- 
ing or abridging the right to vote for 
reasons of race or color. If the court deter- 
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mines that neither the petitioner nor any 
person acting under color of law has engaged 
during such period in any act or practice 
denying or abridging the right to vote for 
reasons of race or color, the court shall so 
declare and the provisions of subsection (a) 
and the examiner procedure established by 
this Act shall after judgment be inapplicable 
to the petitioner. Any appeal from a judg- 
ment of a three-judge court convened under 
this subsection shall lie to the Supreme 
Court. 

No declaratory judgment shall issue under 
this subsection with respect to any petitioner 
for a period of ten years after the entry of 
a final judgment of any court of the United 
States, whether entered prior to or after the 
enactment of this Act, determining that de- 
nials or abridgments of the right to vote 
by reason of race or color have occurred any- 
where in the territory of such petitioner. 

Sec. 4. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral certifies (1) that he has received com- 
plaints in writing from twenty or more resi- 
dents of a political subdivision with respect 
to which determinations have been made 
under section 3(a) alleging that they have 
been denied the right to vote under color of 
law by reason of race or color, and that he 
believes such complaints to be meritorious, 
or (2) that in his judgment the appointment 
of examiners is otherwise necessary to en- 
force the guarantees of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, the Civil Service Commission shall 
appoint as many examiners in such sub- 
division as it may deem appropriate to pre- 
pare and maintain lists of persons eligible to 
vote in Federal, State, and local elections. 
Such appointments shall be made without 
regard to the Civil Service laws and the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended, and may 
be terminated by the Commission at any 
time. Examiners shall be subject to the 
provisions of Section 9 of the Act of August 
2, 1939, as amended (the Hatch Act). An 
examiner shall have the power to adminis- 
ter oaths. 

(b) A determination or certification of 
the Attorney General or of the Director of 
the Census under section 3 or 4 shall be final 
and effective upon publication in the Fed- 
eral Register. 

Sec. 5. (a) The examiners for each polit- 
ical subdivision shall examine applicants 
concerning their qualifications for voting. 
An application to an examiner shall be in 
such form as the Commission may require 
and shall contain allegations that the appli- 
cant is not otherwise registered to vote, and 
that, within ninety days preceding his appli- 
cation, he has been denied under color of 
law the opportunity to register or to vote 
or has been found not qualified to vote by 
a person acting under color of law: Provided, 
That the requirement of the latter allega- 
tion may be waived by the Attorney General. 

(b) Any person whom the examiner finds 
to have the qualifications prescribed by 
State law in accordance with instructions re- 
ceived under section 6(b) shall promptly be 
placed on a list of eligible voters. A chal- 
lenge to such listing may be made in ac- 
cordance with section 6(a) and shall not be 
the basis for a prosecution under any pro- 
vision of this Act. The list shall be avail- 
able for public inspection and the examiner 
shall certify and transmit such list, and 
any supplements as appropriate, each month 
to the offices of the appropriate election of- 
ficials, with copies to the Attorney General 
and the attorney general of the State. Any 
person whose name appears on such a list 
shall be entitled and allowed to vote in the 
election district of his residence unless and 
until the appropriate election officials shall 
have been notified that such person has been 
removed from such list in accordance with 
subsection (d): Provided, That no person 
shall be entitled to vote in any election by 
virtue of this Act unless his name shall have 
been certified and transmitted on such a list 
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to the offices of the appropriate election of- 
ficials at least 45 days prior to such election. 

(c) The examiner shall issue to each per- 
son appearing on such a list a certificate 
evidencing his eligibility to vote. 

(d) A person whose name appears on such & 
list shall be removed therefrom by an ex- 
aminer if (1) he has been successfully chal- 
lenged in accordance with the procedure pre- 
scribed in section 6(a), or (2) he has been 
determined by an examiner (i) not to have 
voted at least once during three consecutive 
years while listed, or (ii) to have otherwise 
lost his eligibility to vote. 

(e) No person shall be denied the right to 
vote for failure to pay a poll tax if he tenders 
payment of such tax for the current year to 
an examiner, whether or not such tender 
would be timely or adequate under State law. 
An examiner shall have authority to accept 
such payment from any person authorized to 
make an application for listing, and shall 
issue a receipt for such payment. The ex- 
aminer shall transmit promptly any such 
poll tax payment to the office of the State or 
local official authorized to receive such pay- 
ment under State law, together with the 
name and address of the applicant. 

Sec. 6. (a) Any challenge to a listing on an 
eligibility list shall be heard and determined 
by a hearing officer appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the Civil Service Commission 
and under such rules as the Commission 
shall by regulation prescribe. Such chal- 
lenge shall be entertained only if made with- 
in ten days after the challenged person is 
listed, and if supported by the affidavit of 
at least two persons having personal knowl- 
edge of the facts constituting grounds for the 
challenge, and such challenge shall be deter- 
mined within seven days after it was made. 
A petition for review of the decision of the 
hearing officer may be filed in the United 
States Court of Appeals for the circuit in 
which the person challenged resides within 
fifteen days after service of such decision by 
mail on the moving party, but no decision of 
a hearing officer shall be overturned unless 
clearly erroneous. Any person listed shall 
be entitled and allowed to vote pending final 
determination by the hearing officer and 
by the court. 

(b) The times, places, and procedures for 
application and listing pursuant to this Act 
and removals from the eligibility lists shall 
be prescribed by regulations promulgated by 
the Civil Service Commission and the Com- 
mission shall, after consultation with the 
Attorney General, instruct examiners con- 
cerning the qualifications required for list- 


Src. 7. No person, whether acting under 
color of law or otherwise, shall fail or refuse 
to permit a person whose name appears on 
a list transmitted in accordance with section 
5(b) to vote, or fail or refuse to count such 
person’s vote, or intimidate, threaten, or 
coerce, or attempt to intimidate, threaten, or 
eoerce any person for voting or attempting 
to vote under the authority of this Act. 

Sec. 8. Whenever a State or political sub- 
division for which determinations are in ef- 
fect under section 3(a) shall enact any law or 
ordinance imposing qualifications or proce- 
dures for voting different than those in force 
and effect on November 1, 1964, such law or 
ordinance shall not be enforced unless and 
until it shall have been finally adjudicated 
by an action for declaratory judgment 
brought against the United States in the 
district court for the District of Columbia 
that such qualifications or procedures will 
not have the effect of denying or abridging 
rights guaranteed by the fifteenth amend- 
ment. All actions hereunder shall be heard 
by a three-judge court and there shall be 
a right of direct appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 

Sec. 9. (a) Whoever shall deprive or at- 
tempt to deprive any person of any right se- 
cured by section 2 or 3 or who shall violate 
section 7, shall be fined not more than 
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$5,000, or imprisoned not more than five years, 
or both, 

(b) Whoever, within a year following an 
election in a political subdivision in which 
an examiner has been appointed (1) de- 
stroys, defaces, mutilates, or otherwise alters 
the marking of a paper ballot cast in such 
election, or (2) alters any record of voting 
in such election made by a voting machine 
or otherwise, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000, or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. 

(c) Whoever conspires to violate the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) or (b) of this sec- 
tion, or interferes with any right secured by 
section 2, 3, or 7, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. 

(d) Whenever any person has engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any person is about to engage in any act or 
practice prohibited by section 2, 3, 7 or 8 or 
subsection (b) of this section, the Attorney 
General may institute for the United States, 
or in the name of the United States, an ac- 
tion for preventive relief, including an ap- 
plication for a temporary or permanent in- 
junction, restraining order, or other order, 
and including an order directed to the State 
and State or local election officials to require 
them to honor listings under this Act. 

(e) Whenever a person alleges to an ex- 
aminer within 24 hours after the closing of 
the polls that notwithstanding his listing 
under this Act he has not been permitted to 
vote or that his vote was not counted, the 
examiner shall forthwith notify the United 
States Attorney for the judicial district if 
such allegation in his opinion appears to be 
well founded. Upon receipt of such noti- 
fication, the United States Attorney may 
forthwith apply in the district court for an 
order enjoining certification of the results 
of the election, and the court shall issue such 
an order pending a hearing to determine 
whether the allegations are well founded. In 
the event the court determines that persons 
who are entitled to vote under the pro- 
visions of this Act were not permitted to 
vote or their votes were not counted, it shall 
provide for the casting or counting of their 
ballots and require the inclusion of their 
votes in the total vote before any person 
shall be deemed to be elected by virtue of 
any election with respect to which an order 
enjoining certification of the results has 
been issued. 

(f) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
an applicant for listing under this Act shall 
have exhausted any administrative or other 
remedies that may be provided by law. 

Sec. 10. Listing procedures shall be termi- 
nated in any political subdivision of any 
State whenever the Attorney General notifies 
the Civil Service Commission (1) that all 
persons listed by the examiner for such sub- 
division have been placed on the appropriate 
voting registration roll, and (2) that there 
is no longer reasonable cause to believe that 
persons will be deprived of or denied the right 
to vote on account of race or color in such 
subdivision. 

Sec. 11. (a) All cases of civil and criminal 
contempt arising under the provisions of this 
Act shall be governed by section 151 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 (42 U.S.C. 1995). 

(b) No court other than the district court 
for the District of Columbia shall have ju- 
risdiction to issue any declaratory judgment 
or any restraining order or temporary or 
permanent injunction against the execution 
or enforcement of any provision of this Act 
or any action of any federal officer or em- 
ployee pursuant hereto. 

(c) The term “vote” shall have the same 
meaning as in section 2004 of the Revised 
Statutes (42 U.S.C. 1971(e)). 
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(d) Any statement made to an examiner 
may be the basis for a prosecution under 
section 1001 of title 18, United States Code. 

Sec. 12. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 13. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances is held invalid, the remainder of 
the Act and the application of the provision 
to other persons not similarly situated or to 
other circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I am 
proud to join with our distinguished ma- 
jority leader, Senator MANSFIELD, and 
others in cosponsoring the President’s 
voting rights bill. The President’s elo- 
quent expression of the need for this 
measure on last Monday night needs no 
further embellishment. As he stated on 
that truly historic occasion, “Every 
American citizen must have an equal 
right to vote.” About that, there can be 
no argument. The time for full en- 
forcement of the 15th amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States is long 
overdue. 

Mr. President, I take this opportunity 
to express my firm hope that the passage 
of this bill into law will be swift and that 
after enactment its consequence will be 
justice at the polls for all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have always been in favor of 
guaranteeing to every American citizen 
the right to vote, but if we are going to 
pass a law authorizing the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take charge of registration in 
the States in order to guarantee that 
right, let us also guarantee clean elec- 
tions. 

Under the bill proposed by the admin- 
istration, it is suggested that the literacy 
tests for all States be reduced to a sim- 
ple requirement that the voter be able 
to sign his own name and address and to 
give his period of residence in his district. 

I suggested to the committee which was 
drafting this legislation that it be broad 
enough to include provisions: 

First, to make it a Federal crime, sub- 
ject to heavy penalties, for anyone to 
give false information as to his name, 
address, or period of residence in the vot- 
ing district for the purpose of establish- 
ing his eligibility to register or vote. 

Second. To make it a Federal crime for 
anyone to conspire with another indi- 
vidual for the purpose of encouraging 
his false registration or illegal voting; 
and 

Third. To make it a Federal crime for 
anyone to pay or offer to pay or for any- 
one to accept payment either for regis- 
tration or for voting. 

I regret that the administration did 
not see fit to include these safeguards in 
the original bill—therefore I am today 
introducing an amendment which reads 
as follows: 

At the appropriate place add a new sec- 
tion as follows: 

“Whoever gives false information as to his 
name, address, or period of residence in the 
voting district for the purpose of establish- 
ing his eligibility to register or vote, or con- 
spires with another individual for the pur- 


pose of encouraging his false registration or 
illegal voting, or pays or offers to pay or ac- 
cepts payment either for registration or for 
voting shall be fined not more than $10,000 
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or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both.” 


I strongly support the principle that 
every American citizen should have the 
right to vote, but it is equally important 
that every American citizen be guaran- 
teed that his vote will be counted in a 
clean election. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in 1959, early in my first term as U.S. 
Senator, I wrote in the newsletter which 
I send as an added service to my constit- 
uents: 

This Co: should expand civil rights 
and protect civil liberties. We should sup- 
port the Supreme Court of the United States 
and its decisions as the law of the land. 
Daily we hear and read arguments for and 
against segregation and suggestions to com- 
promise troublesome questions of civil rights. 
There just cannot be any compromise on 
civil rights. Either you are for the Supreme 
Court decision or you are resisting law and 
order. Racial problems are, in reality, moral 
problems and not political issues. Let us re- 
member at all times, we are the Nation which 
chiseled on our Statute of Liberty: “Give me 
your tired, your poor, your huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free; send these, the 
homeless, tempest-tossed to me. I lift my 
lamp beside the golden door.” 


At that time in all candor I must say 
I believed it would be a matter of some 
years before full civil rights and civil 
liberties would be won by Negroes in 
States in the Deep South. However, the 
brutal savagery of bigoted white people 
in Mississippi and Alabama, coupled with 
the intolerable, malicious, arrogant and 
cruel actions of State and local police 
have speeded the time by many years 
that complete civil rights will be granted 
and exercised by all citizens of those 
States and all States of the United States. 
The good that will come from this vio- 
lence is that all citizens of those States, 
Negro and white alike, will be assured 
of their right to vote. The conscience 
of our Nation has been aroused. These 
vile extremists preaching hate and white 
supremacy and practicing brutality and 
utmost savagery have ruined their own 
objectives. 

I am indeed proud to reaffirm my com- 
plete dedication to the principle of full 
civil rights and civil liberties for all citi- 
zens by cosponsoring the voting rights 
bill introduced in the Senate. 

It is left for us now to guarantee the 
right to vote to all Americans. To tem- 
porize is to encourage defiance of the law 
and contempt for the law. We are a 
Nation committed to justice and to 
democratic principles; a government of 
law and not of men. We cannot continue 
to deny to millions of our citizens what 
we offer to the world. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that the 
administration voting rights proposal 
will be enacted into law with dispatch. 
We must put past wrongs behind us and 
go forward in building the Great Society 
and toward fulfilling the promise of our 
heritage. 

In his first inaugural address Thomas 
Jefferson said: 

Equal and exact justice to all men * * * 
the wisdom of our sages and the blood of our 
heroes have been devoted to their attain- 
ment * * * and should we wander from 
them in moments of error or alarm, let us 
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hasten to retrace our steps and to regain the 
road which alone leads us to peace, liberty, 
and safety. 


Let us heed his words and take this one 
step further toward the goal of equal and 
exact justice for all men. We must take 
this step and in doing so at last extend 
the assurances of our Constitution and 
our Declaration of Independence and our 
heritage of freedom to all Americans. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE] as a delegate to a conference of 
the International Maritime Consultative 
Organization on Facilitation of Maritime 
8 in London, on March 24 through 

p ; 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Camden 
County Conservative Club, at Haddon Town- 
ship, N.J., favoring the enactment of the 
Dirksen amendment to the Constitution re- 
lating to reapportionment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF MONTANA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution of the Legislature of Montana. 

This resolution calls upon the Con- 
gress for speedy enactment of an amend- 
ment to the Taft-Hartley Act to abolish 
that provision of the act which permits 
enactment by the several States of the 
so-called right-to-work laws. It was 
passed overwhelmingly, 63 to 25 in the 
House and 43 to 6 by the Montana Sen- 
ate. 

The joint resolution also carries the 
signature of the Governor of Montana, 
Tim Babcock. This represents an abrupt 
turnabout in the position of the Gover- 
nor on anticollective bargaining laws. 

During the campaign of 1964, an active 
educational program was carried out in 
Montana pointing out the faults of this 
misnamed type of antiunion legislation. 
Since section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act became law, there have been efforts 
to enact a right-to-work law in Montana 
in varying degrees. 

The present Governor was one of the 
Republican leaders in the State legisla- 
ture who led a fight for a right-to-work 
law in 1956. The attempt failed. But 2 
years later he led circulation of an initia- 
tive petition seeking to place the right- 
to-work proposal on the November 1958 
ballot. This attempt also failed. The 
right-to-work forces were unable to ob- 
tain the 26,000 signatures that were nec- 
essary to place the issue on the ballot. 
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The right-to-work law proposal again 
was a major issue in Montana in last 
year’s national presidential election. 
Babcock backed the candidacy of former 
Senator Barry Goldwater, also a right- 
to-work advocate. The Governor was 
instrumental in obtaining support of the 
Montana delegation for Goldwater at 
the Republican convention. He sup- 
ported the Goldwater ticket unreservedly, 
but at the same time told the Montana 
AFL-CIO convention last August he “saw 
no present need for a right-to-work law 
in Montana.” 

As late as November 17, however, Bab- 
cock indicated he had not changed his 
position of support of Goldwater right- 
wing principles. Congressional Quar- 
terly quotes Babcock as saying: 

I feel we'll have to get together and have 
consultations with other Governors and party 
leaders. My enthusiasm has not been damp- 
ened by the election. It seemed the coun- 
try was not quite ready for Goldwater. But 
I ran on the principles for which he stands 
and I was able to win. 


Thus a Republican Governor who twice 
led unsuccessful fights for a so-called 
right-to-work law in Montana, who sup- 
ported right-to-work advocate Barry 
Goldwater, now has called on the Con- 
gress to repeal the right-to-work section 
of Federal labor-management law. 

Governor Babcock, under Montana 
law could not veto a memorial to Con- 
gress, but his signature was not needed 
he was not required to sign. His action 
represents a startling reversal of his 
long-time record favoring such crippling 
legislation. 

Most enlightened observers—and obvi- 
ously Montanans are no exception— 
agree that the right-to-work experiment 
has turned out rather badly. 

Last year the Democratic Party cap- 
tured both houses or the State legisla- 
ture while consistently opposing right- 
to-work proposals. Babcock narrowly 
won his bid for reelection. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, as follows: 

HOUSE RESOLUTION 34 
Joint resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the State of Mon- 
tana calling for speedy enactment by the 

U.S. Congress, of an amendment to the 

Taft-Hartley Act to abolish that provision 

of said act dealing with right-to-work 

laws 

Whereas in his state of the Union ad- 
dress the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States, has called 
upon Congress to repeal this portion of the 
Taft-Hartley Act which authorizes the estab- 
lishment and enactment of right-to-work 
laws in the several States of this Union, and 

Whereas it is favorable to the interest of 
all Montana that Congress speedily enact 
legislation in accordance with this special re- 
quest of the President: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
and by the Senate of the State of Montana, 
That the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Montana hereby 
strongly endorse the recommendation of the 
President of the United States to the Con- 
gress that that portion of the Taft-Hartley 
Act authorizing and enabling the several 
States to adopt the right-to-work laws be, by 
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the Congress of the United States of America, 
repealed; be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Montana is instructed to send 
copies of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, to the Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to the De- 
partment of Justice of the United States, 
and to each member of the Montana con- 
gressional delegation. 
Ray J. WAYRYNEN, 
Speaker of the House. 
TED JAMES, 
President of the Senate. 


RESOLUTION OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution which was passed 
by the General Assembly of the House 
of Representatives of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, dealing with the subject of 
civil rights, together with an accompany- 
ing letter written to me by the chief 
clerk, Anthony J. Petrosky. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Harrisburg, Pa., March 15, 1965. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CLARK: Attached is a copy of 
House Resolution 37 which was adopted on 
March 9, 1965, I thought this would be of 
interest to you. 

With all best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
ANTHONY J. PETROSEKY, 
The Chief Clerk. 


HovusE RESOLUTION 37 


The fundamental right of citizens of the 
United States to vote cannot be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race or color. 

In order to exercise this fundamental right 
to vote, a voter must be allowed to reg- 
ister. 


This right has been denied in several 
States in the South and as a consequence, 
citizens therein haye assembled peacefully 
to petition their elected officials for redress 
of their grievances; namely, for their rights 
to be registered as voters. 

This right to register being denied, demon- 
strations have been held in various cities of 
the South and the latest of which was held 
in Selma, Ala., on Sunday, March 7, when 
@ group of demonstrators endeavored to 
march to Montgomery, the capital of Ala- 
bama. 

The police and others attacked the march- 
ers and many of the demonstrators were 
beaten and injured. 

It is because of the brutality of the police 
on this occasion that we, the members of 
the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, vigor- 
ously protest: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the house of representa- 
tives express its sympathy with these peo- 
ple who are endeavoring to secure for them- 
selves and for others, their constitutional 
rights to register and vote; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the U.S. authorities take 
immediate action to protect these citizens 
in their remonstrances and to direct their 
efforts in bringing about the speedy registra- 
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tion of all persons who desire to register 
so they may exercise their fundamental 
right to vote; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to each of the two Senators and 
to each of the Representatives from the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


RESOLUTION TO ABOLISH DISCRIM- 
INATORY CLAUSE OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ORIGIN QUOTA SYSTEM 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, and appropriately referred, 
a resolution memorializing the Congress 
to enact legislation which would abolish 
the discriminatory clause of the national 
origin quota system in our immigration 
laws which was passed by the Council of 
the City of Philadelphia at a meeting 
held March 11, 1965. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Crry COUNCIL, 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
March 16, 1965. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. CLARK, In., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CLARK: I am privileged to 
forward to you a certified copy of Resolution 
104, entitled: “Resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation currently before the Judiciary Com- 
mittees of both National Chambers which 
would abolish the discriminatory clause of 
the national origin quota system.” 

This resolution was adopted unanimously 
by the Council of the City of Philadelphia 
at a meeting held March 11, 1965. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL D'OrTONA, 
President, City Council. 


RESOLUTION 104 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation cur- 
rently before the Judiciary Committees of 
both National Chambers which would abol- 
ish the discriminatory clause of the na- 
tional origin quota system. 


Whereas the Walter-McCarran Act of 1952 
terminated racial bars on immigration, but 
continued the quota system based on na- 
tional origin; and 

Whereas such provisions thereby continue 
ethnic discrimination which should have no 
place in American life; and 

Whereas as a result of arbitrary national 
quotas, many persons seeking a home here 
are denied while other national quotas go 
unfilled: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Philadelphia, That we hereby memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation currently before the Judiciary 
Committees of both National Chambers 
which would abolish the discriminatory 
clause of the national quota system. 

Resolved, That certified copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to members of the Ju- 
diciary Committees of both National Cham- 
bers, to members of the Philadelphia con- 
gressional delegation and to our two U.S. 
Senators. 

PAUL D'ORTONA, 
President of City Council. 

Attest: 

NATHAN WOLFMAN, 
Chief Clerk of the Council. 
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ATTENDANCE AT MEETING OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMEN- 
TARY ASSOCIATION—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 125) 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, reported an origi- 
nal resolution (S. Res. 89) authorizing 
attendance at the next general meeting 
of the Commonwealth Parliamentary As- 
sociation, to be held in Wellington, New 
Zealand, and submitted a report thereon; 
which report was ordered to be printed, 
and the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
is authorized to appoint four Members of the 
Senate as a delegation to attend the next 
general meeting of the Commonwealth Par- 
liamentary Association, to be held in Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, at the invitation of the 
New Zealand branch of the Association, and 
to designate the chairman of said delegation. 

Sec, 2. The expenses of the delegation, in- 
cluding staff members designated by the 
chairman to assist said delegation, shall not 
exceed $10,000 and shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman. 


PLACING OF MINOR CHILDREN FOR 
PERMANENT FREE CARE OR FOR 
ADOPTION—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE — ADDITIONAL VIEWS 
(REPT. NO. 126) 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary I ask unan- 
imous consent to submit a report to 
accompany S. 624, to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to make unlawful 
certain practices in connection with the 
placing of minor children for permanent 
free care or for adoption, together with 
the additional views of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port together with the additional views 
be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar; and, without objection, 
the report will be printed, as requested 
by the Senator from Connecticut. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS CONCERNING 
THE FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND 
U.S. DOLLARS UTILIZED BY THE 
COMMITTEE IN 1964 IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the report of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations concerning the foreign currencies 
and U.S. dollars utilized by the commit- 
tee in 1964 in connection with foreign 
travel. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Commitiee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, expended between 
Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Senators DIRKSEN, KUCHEL, AIKEN, 
ALLOTT, ANDERSON, BARTLETT, Bass, 
BAYH, BENNETT, Bocas, BREWSTER, 
BURDICK, CASE, CHURCH, CLARK, 
COOPER, Corron, Dopp, DOMINICK, 
DoucLas, FONG, GRUENING, HARRIS, 
HART, HARTKE, INOUYE, JACKSON, 
Javrrs, JORDAN of Idaho, KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts, KENNEDY of New 
York, LauscHE, Long of Missouri, 
MAGNUSON, MCCARTHY, MCGEE, Mc- 
GOVERN, MCINTYRE, MCNAMARA, MET- 
CALF, MONDALE, MONRONEY, MON- 
TOYA, MoRsE, Morton, Moss, MUNDT, 
MurPHY, Muskrg, NELSON, NEU- 
BERGER, PASTORE, PEARSON, PELL, 
PROUTY, PROXMIRE, RANDOLPH, RIBI- 
COFF, SALTONSTALL, SCOTT, SYMING- 
TON, TypINcs, WILIAAAs of New 
Jersey, Younc of Ohio, and 
YARBOROUGH) : 

S. 1564. A bill to enforce the 15th amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

(See the remarks relating to the above 
bill, which appear under a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 1565. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property situated in the 
State of Hawaii to the State of Hawaii; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. 


CLARK): 

S. 1566. A bill to extend the Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Offenses Control Act 
of 1961; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1567. A bill to amend section 1331(c) of 
title 10, United States Code, relating to re- 
quirements for entitlement to retired pay 
for nonregular service; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr, BREWSTER: 

S. 1568. A bill for the relief of Isadore 

Rainess; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1569. A bill establishing the rate of com- 
pensation payable to certain employees of 
the United States for performing inspection 
or quarantine services on a Sunday or holi- 
day; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fone when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 1570. A bill to increase the amounts au- 
thorized for Indian adult vocational educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

S. 15/1. A bill for the relief of Kermit 
Wager, of Lebanon, S. Dak.; and 

S. 1572. A bill for the relief of Merritt A. 
Seefeldt and August C. Seefeldt; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGOVERN (for himself and 
Mr. MUNDT) : 

S. 1573. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Mary L. McNamara; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

S. 1574. A bill for the relief of Saeko Kono 
Matsuura; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 1575. A bill to establish a self-support- 
ing Federal reinsurance program to protect 
employees in the enjoyment of certain rights 
under private pension plans; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance, 
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(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. 
Morse, and Mr. SYMINGTON) : 

S. 1576. A bill to amend the act of May 
17, 1954 (68 Stat. 98), as amended, providing 
for the construction of the Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial at the site of old 
St. Louis, Mo., and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. BREWSTER, and Mr. NEL- 


SON): 

S. 1577. A bill to authorize assistance 
under title VII of the Housing Act of 1961 
for the development for open-space uses of 
land acquired under such title; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WIiLLIams of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


ATTENDANCE AT MEETING OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH £=PARLIAMEN- 
TARY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, reported an orig- 
inal resolution (S. Res. 89) authorizing 
attendance at next general meeting of 
the Commonwealth Parliamentary Asso- 
ciation, to be held in Wellington, New 
Zealand, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
port of a Committee.“ 


PAY OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES PER- 
FORMING INSPECTION OR QUAR- 
ANTINE SERVICES ON A SUNDAY 
OR HOLIDAY 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
establish the rate of compensation pay- 
able to certain employees of the United 
States for performing inspection or quar- 
antine services on a Sunday or holiday. 

My bill would amend the act entitled 
“An act to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to furnish, upon a reimbursable 
basis, certain inspection services involv- 
ing overtime work,” approved August 28, 
1950, 65 Stat. 561. 

That act does authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to pay added compensa- 
tion for overtime night and holiday work 
for inspection or quarantine services re- 
lating to imports into and exports from 
the United States. 

My bill, if enacted, would provide addi- 
tional authority to the Secretary which 
would put plant inspection and quaran- 
tine personnel on a par with Federal em- 
ployees in customs and immigration who 
are assigned to work on Sundays or 
holidays. 

My bill will correct an inequality 
among Federal employees as those work- 
ing in customs and immigration are paid 
overtime for duty on weekends or holi- 
days, while USDA plant inspectors re- 
ceive no additional compensation for 
similar assignment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 
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The bill (S. 1569) establishing the rate 
of compensation payable to certain em- 
ployees of the United States for perform- 
ing inspection or quarantine services on 
a Sunday or holiday, introduced by Mr. 
Fone, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


REINSURANCE OF PRIVATE PEN- 
SION PLANS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 3 of last year I introduced a bill 
calling for public reinsurance of private 
pension plans, S. 3071. Today, with 
some changes which are for the most 
part relatively minor, I introduce such a 
bill again. 

In presenting the bill last year, I noted 
that “there are a number of questions 
concerning the operation of private pen- 
sion funds, questions which are being ex- 
plored. by the President’s Labor-Man- 
agement Committee.” In January the 
report to which I referred was issued. 
Entitled “Public Policy and Private Pen- 
sion Programs,” and subtitled “A Report 
to the President on Private Employee 
Retirement Plans,” the study is the suc- 
cessor to a provisional report issued in 
November 1962. Members of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Corporate Pension 
Funds and Other Private Retirement and 
Welfare Programs, who took notice of 
this kind of proposal, include Secretary 
of Labor W. Willard Wirtz as Chairman; 
Secretary of the Treasury C. Douglas 
Dillon; Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Anthony J. Celebrezze; and 
others of similar high distinction. 

Under the general heading, Insur- 
ance,” there may be found on pages 57 
and 58 of the report these words: 

Another complex problem affecting the 
long-range value of the private pension sys- 
tem concerns the status of pension plan 
benefits in the event of a plan’s termina- 
tion. At present, employers do not ordi- 
narily assume any liability beyond their 
contributions to the plan. If a plan is ter- 
minated for any reason (bankruptcy, closing 
a section of business, merger, etc.), the em- 
ployer has no further obligation to contrib- 
ute to the fund. Another proposal to meet 
this question is a system of insurance which, 
in the event of certain types of termination, 
would assure plan participants credit for ac- 
crued benefits. Under such a proposal, par- 
ticipating plans would pay a specific pre- 
mium to an inspiring agency which would 
then pay any deficit in pension liabilities 
should the plan be terminated. 


The Committee then goes on to note 
that such a proposal, which is embodied 
in my bill, “raises a number of difficult 
questions.” Among them it lists: 

Is the possibility of a plan’s termination 
an insurable risk? What types of termina- 
tion (bankruptcy, merger, etc.) could be in- 
eluded? Is experience available on which to 
set a premium? How would such an insur- 
ance arrangement be administered? 


The Committee concludes that it “is 
not in a position to answer these ques- 
tions or to make any judgment regarding 
this proposal,” and then adds a sentence 
with which I completely concur— (It 
does feel, however, that this matter is 
worthy of serious study.” 

I do not claim that the bill I present 
is the one and only ultimate answer to 
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the need. But it is at least an effort 
to devise a means to prevent the kind 
of situation which too often occurs with 
the departure of a defunct business 
which leaves employees without re- 
course, unable to receive the private pen- 
sions upon which they had counted as 
they worked over the years. This hap- 
pened in South Bend, Ind., when Stude- 
baker workers with 25 and 30 years of 
service who had not yet reached the age 
of 60 received none of the anticipated 
pension benefits which doubtless would 
have been theirs upon retirement had 
the company remained in business there. 
It has happened in other instances. 

Basically, the bill sets up a nine-mem- 
ber Federal Advisory Council for Insur- 
ance of Employees’ Pension Funds, 
working with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, with the mem- 
bers subject to Presidential appointment 
and Senate confirmation. Private pen- 
sion plans would be required to partici- 
pate, with the payment of premiums 
fixed by the Council, in order to qualify 
for the special tax treatment provided 
under the Internal Revenue Code. It 
would be self-financing and would not 
require the expenditure of public funds. 
Through this mechanism, protection 
would be given to a worker such as is 
now provided for his savings protection 
by insurance through a Government cor- 
poration such as the FDIC. 

The bill does not assume protection 
to all persons covered by private pension 
Plans. If the premium should prove to 
be insufficient, there is an established 
series of priorities, first of which is those 
who have already retired and who are 
receiving a pension, and those who have 
attained normal retirement age. Second 
priority would go to those who have at- 
tained age 60 or early retirement age, 
while those in younger age groups com- 
prise the remaining categories. Pay- 
ments would be made only when the 
normal retirement age is reached, how- 
ever. Methods of increasing the pos- 
sible protection in these lower priority 
groups should be explored, although de- 
tails are not present in the bill. 

Nor does the bill protect against all 
contingencies to which pension plans 
may be subject during their life. Be- 
cause of business declines or the contrac- 
tion of the work force, the continued pay- 
ment of required contributions to main- 
tain the plan may prove burdensome. 
Methods of assuming relief to the em- 
ployer in these and other similar situa- 
tions should be explored by the com- 
mittee in considering this bill. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
that the explanation which I present 
may be printed at the close of these re- 
marks, together with the text of the 
bill. I ask unanimous consent also that 
the bill may lie on the table until the 
close of business Friday, March 26, in 
order that those who wish to become 
cosponsors may do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and explanation will be printed in the 
Recorp, and the bill will lie on the desk, 
requested by the Senator from In- 

ana. 
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The bill (S. 1575) to establish a self- 
supporting Federal reinsurance program 
to protect employees in the enjoyment of 
certain rights under private pension 
plans, introduced by Mr. HARTKE, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1575 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Federal Reinsurance of Private Pension 
Plans Act“. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “pension fund” means a 
trust, pension plan, or other program under 
which an employer undertakes to provide, or 
assist in providing, retirement benefits for 
the exclusive benefit of his employees or 
their beneficiaries. Such term does not in- 
clude any plan or program established by a 
self-employed individual for his own benefit 
or for the benefit of his survivors or estab- 
lished by one or more owner-employees ex- 
clusively for his or their benefit, or for the 
benefit of his or their survivors. 

(b) The term “eligible pension fund” 
means a pension fund which meets the re- 
quirements set forth in section 401 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect 
to qualified pension plans. 

(c)(1) The term “insured pension fund” 
means an eligible pension fund which has 
been in operation for not less than three 
years and, for each of such years, has met 
the requirements set forth in subsection (b) 
and has been insured under the program 
established under this Act. 

(2) Any addition to, or amendment of, an 
insured pension fund shall, if such addition 
or amendment involves a significant increase 
(as determined by the Secretary) in the un- 
funded liability of such pension fund, be re- 
garded as a new and distinct pension fund 
which can become an “insured pension fund” 
only upon compliance with the provisions 
of paragraph (1) of this subsection. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Sec. 3. There is hereby established in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare a program to be known as the Federal 
insurance program for private pension plans 
(hereinafter referred to as the program“). 
The program shall be administered by, or 
under the direction and control of, the 
Secretary. 

CONTINGENCIES INSURED AGAINST UNDER 
PROGRAM 

Sec. 4. (a) The program shall insure (to 
the extent provided in subsection (b)) bene- 
ficiaries of an insured pension fund against 
loss of benefits to which they are entitled 
under such pension fund arising from— 

(1) failure of the amounts contributed to 
such fund to provide benefits anticipated at 
the time such fund was established, if such 
failure is attributable to cessation of one or 
more of the operations carried on by him in 
one or more facilities of such employer; or 

(2) losses realized upon the sale of invest- 
ments of such fund if the sale is required 
to provide benefits payable by such fund. 

(b) The rights of beneficiaries of an in- 
sured pension fund shall only be insured 
under the program to the extent that such 
rights do not exceed— 

(1) in the case of a right to a monthly 
retirement or disability benefit for the em- 
ployee himself, the lesser of 50 per centum of 
his average monthly wage in the five-year 
period for which his earnings were the 
greatest or $500 per month; 
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(2) in the case of a right on the part of 

one or more dependents, or members of the 
family, of the employee, or in the case of a 
right to a lump-sum survivor benefit on ac- 
count of the death of an employee, an 
amount found by the Secretary to be rea- 
sonably related to the amount determined 
under subparagraph (1). 
In the case of a periodic benefit which is 
paid on other than a monthly basis, the 
monthly equivalent of such benefit shall be 
regarded as the amount of the monthly bene- 
fit for purposes of clauses (1) and (2) of 
the preceding sentence. 

(c) If an eligible pension fund has not 
been insured under the program for each of 
at least the three years preceding the time 
when there occurs the contingency insured 
against, the rights of beneficiaries shall not 
be insured and in lieu thereof the con- 
tributions made on behalf of such pension 
fund during such period shall be returned 
to the pension fund. 


PREMIUM FOR PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM 


Sec. 5. (a) Each eligible pension fund 
may, upon application therefor, obtain in- 
surance under the program upon payment of 
such annual premium as may be estab- 
lished by the Secretary. The Secretary shall 
establish separate premium rates for insur- 
ance against each of the contingencies de- 
scribed in section 4(a)(1) and section 4(a) 
(2). In establishing such premium rates for 
insurance against the contingency described 
in section 4 (a) (2), the Secretary shall pro- 
vide that the rate shall vary, to whatever 
extent is appropriate, for different classes 
of investments, Premium rates established 
under this section shall be uniform for all 
pension funds insured by the program and 
shall be applied to the amount of the un- 
funded obligations and assets or class of 
assets, respectively, of each insured pension 
fund. The premium rates may be changed 
from year to year by the Secretary, when the 
Secretary determines changes to be necessary 
or desirable to give effect to the purposes 
of this Act; but in no event shall the pre- 
mium rate established for the contingency 
described in section 4(a) (1) exceed one per 
centum for each dollar of unfunded obliga- 
tions, nor shall the aggregate premium pay- 
able by any insured pension fund for the 
contingency described in section 4(a) (2) ex- 
ceed one-quarter of one per centum of the 
assets of such fund. 

(b) The Secretary, in d pre- 
mium rates, and in establishing formulas for 
determining unfunded obligations and assets 
of pension funds, shall consult with, and 
be guided by the advice of, the Advisory 
Council (established by sec. 8). 

(c) If the Secretary (after consulting with 
the Advisory Council) determines that, be- 
cause of the limitation on rate of premium 
established under subsection (a) or for other 
reasons, it is not feasible to insure against 
loss of rights of all beneficiaries of insured 
pension funds, then the Secretary shall in- 
sure the rights of beneficiaries in accordance 
with the following order of priorities— 

(1) First: individuals who, at the time 
when there occurs the contingency insured 
against, are receiving benefits under the pen- 
sion fund, and individuals who have attained 
normal retirement age or if no normal re- 
tirement age is fixed have reached the age 
when an unreduced old age benefit is payable 
under title II of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, and who are eligible, upon retire- 
ment, for retirement benefits under the pen- 
sion fund; 

(2) Second: individuals who, at such time, 
have attained the age for early retirement 
and who are entitled, upon early retirement, 
to early retirement benefits under the pen- 
sion fund; or, if the pension fund plan does 
not provide for early retirement, individ- 
uals who, at such time, have attained age 
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sixty and who, under such pension fund, are 
eligible for benefits upon retirement; 

(3) Third: individuals who, at such time, 
have attained age forty-five; 

(4) Fourth: individuals who, 
time, have attained age forty; and 

(5) Fifth: in addition to individuals de- 
scribed in the above priorities, such other 
individuals as the Secretary, after consulting 
with the Advisory Council, shall prescribe. 

(d) Participation in the program by a pen- 
sion fund shall be terminated by the Sec- 
retary upon failure, after such reasonable 
period as the Secretary shall prescribe, of 
such pension fund to make payment of 
premiums due for participation in the pro- 
gram. Participation by any pension fund in 
the program may be terminated by such fund 
at any time by giving not less than sixty 
days’ notice of termination to the Secretary. 


REVOLVING FUND 


Sec. 6. (a) In carrying out his duties under 
this Act, the Secretary shall establish a re- 
volving fund into which all amounts paid 
into the program as premiums shall be de- 
posited and from which all liabilities incurred 
under the program shall be paid. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to borrow 
from the Treasury such amounts as may be 
necessary, for deposit into the revolving fund, 
to meet the liabilities of the program. 
Moneys borrowed from the shall 
bear a rate of interest determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be equal to the 
average rate on outstanding marketable obli- 
gations of the United States as of the period 
such moneys are borrowed. Such moneys 
shall be repaid by the Secretary from premi- 
ums paid into the revolving fund. 

(e) Moneys in the revolving fund not re- 
quired for current operations shall be in- 
vested in obligations of, or teed as to 
principal and interest by, the United States. 

AMENDMENT TO INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 401 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to definition 
of qualified pension and other similar plans) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“(11) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this subsection, no pension fund 
which, for any taxable year is insurable under 
the Federal Reinsurance of Private Pension 
Plans Act, shall be a qualified pension plan 
under this section if such fund is not in- 
sured for such year under the program estab- 
lished under such Act.” 

(b) Section 404(a)(2) of such Code (re- 
lating to deductibility of contributions to 
employees’ annuities) is amended by striking 
out “section 401(a) (9) and (10)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “section 401(a) (9), (10), 
and (11)”. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective with respect to taxable 
years which begin not less than six 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


at such 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Sec. 8. (a) There is hereby created a Fed- 
eral Advisory Council for Insurance of Em- 
ployees’ Pension Funds (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Advisory Council”), which shall 
consist of nine members, to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The President shall 
select, for appointment to the Council, indi- 
viduals who are, by reason of training or 

ce, or both, familiar with and com- 
petent to deal with, problems involving em- 
ployees’ pension funds and problems relating 
to the insurance of such funds. Members 
of the Council shall be appointed for a term 
of two years. 

(b) Members shall be compensated at the 
rate of $100 per day for each day they are 
engaged in the duties of the Advisory Coun- 
cil and shall be entitled to reimbursement 
for traveling expenses incurred in attend- 
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ance at meetings of the Council. The Ad- 
visory Council shall meet at Washington, 
District of Columbia, upon call of the Sec- 
retary who shall serve as Chairman of the 
Council. Meetings shall be called by such 
Chairman not less often than twice each 
year. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the Advisory 
Council to consult with and advise the Sec- 
retary with respect to the administration 
of this Act, 


The explanation presented by Mr. 
HARTKE is as follows: 


PUBLIC REINSURANCE FOR PRIVATE PENSION 
PLANS 


A. PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM 


To establish a Federal system of reinsur- 
ance for private pension plans. The pro- 
gram would be financed by premiums to be 
paid by pension funds as a condition of qual- 
ification for favorable tax treatment under 
the Internal Revenue Code. Such a program 
would be similar to the program of insur- 
ance of deposits in savings banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations through the 
Federal Deposit Insurance and the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporations 
and the insurance of the mortgage obligation 
to make future payments under the Federal 
Housing Act. 

B. NEED FOR THE PROGRAM 


has provided through legislation 
strong incentives for the establishment of 
private pension plans. Although the re- 
sponse has been gratifying in terms of the 
numbers of such plans which have been in- 
stituted, the very fact that most pension 
programs have been in existence for so few 
years, has created a serious problem. Since 
most pension plans are newly created they 
are still far from being fully funded even 
where a program of funding has been under- 
taken. In fact, present tax regulations pre- 
clude the funding of past service liabilities 
in less than about 12 years; they do not 
require that they be funded at all. 

As a result, termination of a pension plan 
may mean that the funds accumulated are 
inadequate to even pay full pensions to those 
nearing retirement age, let alone to protect 
the benefit expectations of other workers 
who may find that the security they thought 
they had established for their older years, 
through the accumulation of pension cred- 
its, has disappeared overnight. The recent 
closing of the Studebaker Corp. South Bend, 
Ind., automobile plant illustrates the prob- 
lem. Although Studebaker had been fund- 
ing past service over a 30-year period, the 
moneys accumulated in the fund are only 
sufficient to insure benefits (payable at age 
65) to workers who are now 60 and over. 
Workers in their fifties with more than 30 
years of pension credits will never receive a 
single dollar in pension benefits even though 
they have met the requirements for vesting 
established by the plan. 

The proposal embodied herein would insure 
to the worker at least some measure of the 
security which he has rightly come to ex- 
pect; and because of its self-financing fea- 
ture would not result in the expenditure of 
1 cent of public funds. It would protect 
a worker’s investment in a pension fund just 
as his savings are insured if deposited in a 
savings bank or a savings and loan associa- 
tion which are protected by insurance 
through a Government corporation. It 
would also insure the obligations of the 
fund to make future payments to him just 
as a mortgagee’s right to receive future 
mortgage payments is insured by FHA. 


C. PENSION RIGHTS PROTECTED 
It is hoped that within the maximum pre- 
mium rate set by the bill that all credits 
earned under all private pension plans will 
be able to be protected against the risk of 
termination. If, however, the premium 
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should prove to be insufficient, the bill es- 
tablishes a series of priorities for protection. 

The highest priority would go to those who 
have already retired and who are receiving a 
pension and to those who are eligible to re- 
tire under the terms of their plan and who 
have attained normal retirement age. Next 
in line for consideration would be those who 
are eligible to retire by virtue of having at- 
tained the age specified in the plan for early 
retirement. If early retirement is not pro- 
vided, age 60, the usual age for early retire- 
ment, should be used. 

Third in line for possible coverage would 
be those workers whether or not eligible to 
retire who are over the age of 45 and who 
therefore presumably will find it impossible 
to accumulate sufficient new credits to pro- 
vide adequately for their old age. 

Fourth in the line of priorities would be 
those workers who have reached the age of 
40. And last, reinsurance would be pro- 
vided for all pension credits regardless of 
the age of the individual at the time of 
termination. This last classification would 
of course provide the complete coverage of 
every earned pension credit referred to ear- 
lier as the ultimate goal of this proposal. 
The desirability of such extensive coverage, 
if at all feasible, need not be restated. 

It should be understood that insurance 
of credits in the third, fourth, and last prior- 
ities would not mean immediate payments 
from the pension reinsurance system. Pay- 
ments would only be made when the indi- 
vidual reaches the normal retirement age. 


D. PENSION PLANS ELIGIBLE FOR INSURANCE 


The proposal contemplates insurance for 
all private pension plans which qualify un- 
der the Internal Revenue Code and which 
have been in operation and have paid pre- 
miums for a specified number of years be- 
fore the insurance became effective would 
seem necessary. Such a suicide clause would 
seem necessary to prevent the establishment 
of @ program with the knowledge that the 
plan will be terminated for one of several 
reasons. This would exclude “pay as you go” 
plans but would include all funded plans 
whether insured or trusteed. This would in- 
clude plans which provide for terminal 
funding, which provide only for the fund- 
ing of future service liabilities, and which 
provide for the funding of both past and 
future service liabilities. It is recognized, of 
course, that since these different types of 
plans have significantly different levels of 
funding, that the unfunded liabilities will 
vary from plan to plan. Since it is this un- 
funded liability that will be insured, the 
amount of the individual plan’s premium 
will be computed on the basis of the amount 
of unfunded liability. 

While the bill proposes to insure all quali- 
fied pension plans, further study may prove 
it necessary to require a reasonable amorti- 
zation program (30 or 40 years) for past serv- 
ice liabilities. Such a requirement may be 
necessary if it is determined that the rein- 
surance scheme would progressively become 
more expensive because of the large unfund- 
ed liabilities of aging firms. 

The only limitation which I believe should 
be placed on this all-inclusive aspect of the 
insurance is one related to the amount of 
benefit which any particular plan promises to 
its members. This would be similar to the 
limitation of $10,000 of savings which are 
eligible for insurance under existing pro- 
grams. Such limitations are set forth in the 
bill. 

E. RISKS AGAINST WHICH THE SYSTEM SHOULD 
INSURE 

The reinsurance system would insure 
against all risks to earned pension credits if 
it is to provide a meaningful sense of se- 
curity to the employee. These risks fall into 
two categories: (1) risks to the plan which 
depend on the degree to which it is funded, 
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and (2) risks to the plan which depend on 
forces outside of it and which operate ir- 
respective of the extent to which it is funded. 

A clear example of a risk in the first cate- 
gory would be the termination of a plan 
because of the business failure of the em- 
ployer. In such a case the risk insured 
against would be its unfunded liability 
which is attributable to the rights which are 
insured. As previously pointed out, the 
premium for insurance of this risk would be 
determined by the amount of unfunded lia- 
bilities. 

Since the reinsurance plan is basically un- 
derwriting the benefit levels set forth in the 
plan, the amount of the unfunded liability. 
both for the purpose of determining the lia- 
bility insured and the premium charged, 
would be determined on the basis of a set of 
standard actuarial assumptions. These ac- 
tuarial assumptions could be determined by 
the Secretary on the basis of consultation 
with the Advisory Council established specifi- 
cally for the purpose of consultation on the 
proposed program. 

When the employer has not gone out of 
business, but has closed a plant or reduced 
the work force, continued funding of the 
past service liability may become such a 
burden as to jeopardize the existence of the 
remaining operation. To protect the rights 
of both terminating and continuing em- 
ployees, the bill provides that where there is 
a partial termination, determined in accord- 
ance with recent Internal Revenue Service 
Regulations (code sec: 401(a)(7)), an ap- 
propriate portion of the assets would be al- 
located to the terminating employees. The 
reinsurance would then pick up any addi- 
tional liability on behalf of those employees. 
The employer would continue operation of 
his plan, with the remaining assets, on be- 
half of the continuing employees. 

The second type of risk different from 
those which we have been discussing and 
which should be insured against, is the risk 
of depreciation of the funded assets. The 
risk involved in the situation is probably 
very slight and is not dependent on the size 
of the unfunded liability. The premium for 
this risk is, therefore, computed separately 
than the premium for insuring the unfunded 
liabilities. While the risk here would de- 
pend upon the types of assets, it would prob- 
ably be administratively unfeasible, as well 
as undesirable to set reinsurance premiums 
for individual investments at the same time 
the bill provides for varying premium by 
class of assets; i.e., Government bonds, stocks, 
mortgages, etc. 

Since the premiums established, particu- 
larly with respect to the second risk out- 
lined above, may eventually prove to be 
excessive, the legislation includes a provi- 
sion authorizing the administrator to pro- 
vide for the suspension or reduction of either 
type of premium for a period of time. 


F. ESTABLISHMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
REINSURANCE SYSTEM 

The most logical existing agency to ad- 
minister the system of reinsurance for pri- 
vate pension plans would be the Social Secu- 
rity Administration in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In addition 
to having the actuarial and technical per- 
sonnel who are engaged in a similar opera- 
tion, the administration by the social secu- 
rity offices would provide an opportunity for 
automatic notification to a prospective pen- 
sioner under a private plan at the time he 
files an application for social security bene- 
fits. 

The legislation authorizes the Secretary to 
borrow moneys from the Treasury for the 
establishment of a reinsurance fund. This 
money would be repaid by the premiums 
which the fund would receive and the legis- 
lation would thereby achieve a self-financing 
status at no cost to the public. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE OPEN SPACES 
PROGRAM 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in 1961 the Congress approved 
the open spaces program, which I am 
proud to say was one of the major pro- 
posals on my legislative agenda. En- 
acted as title VII of the Housing Act of 
1961, this brandnew program authorized 
Federal grants to State and local bodies 
for the acquisition of desperately needed 
tracts of open, undeveloped land. 

Since 1961, I have paid close attention 
to the workings of the program and most 
especially to any practical problems 
which might arise as the program evolved 
within the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Inevitably, the program de- 
veloped some difficulties, and I became 
aware of certain obstacles facing locali- 
ties wishing to make use of the funds. 
After a good deal of thought and con- 
sultation with both local and Federal 
officials, I concluded that the program 
could be significantly strengthened with 
two changes. Consequently, I am today 
offering the following amendments to my 
open spaces program. 

These suggested amendments seek to 
improve the program—which has proved 
so extraordinarily useful to our State and 
local governments—in two significant 
ways. First, I want to raise the present 
20- to 30-percent Federal grants to a 
straight matching 50 percent for any 
qualified unit of local government. 
Second, I want to expand this program 
by making its funds available, not only 
for acquisition, as is presently authorized, 
but also for the development of land 
for any appropriate open space use, 
whether recreational, historic, or scenic. 

In support of these amendments I 
would like to again stress the well known 
and much discussed growth of our urban 
areas. According to a recent study 
made by the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion, more than 1 million acres of land 
a year are being converted to satisfy 
the needs of our steadily growing urban 
society. 

Today our population is 70 percent ur- 
ban in character. By 1980, 80 percent 
of the country will be classified as urban. 
Right now my own State of New Jersey 
seems to lead all other States with its 
rate of 90 percent of urbanization. 
Growth in major metropolitan centers 
accounted for 97 percent of our popula- 
tion increase between 1950 and 1960— 
clearly, this trend has not slackened for 
a minute. 

But it is not land we lack, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Rather, it is proper and effective 
planning for available land, that we have 
so far failed to supply. Indeed, if the 
entire population of the United States 
were spread out evenly across the United 
States, each person could have a 10-acre 
lot. Or as Charles Abrams has put it: 

In the new contest for homes and space 
there is no shortage of land in the United 
States. Its whole population can be housed 
on the coast of California at 12 families 


to the acre with everyone having a view of 
the Pacific Ocean. 


Obviously, from a realistic standpoint, 
we must work within the context of con- 
tinued urbanization. We must strive to 
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develop a logical land use policy that will 
provide the maximum of social benefit 
to present and future inhabitants of our 
metropolitan areas. 

Superficially the choice may be be- 
tween ugly urban sprawl and rational, 
planned, urbanization—in reality we are 
concerned with the entire machinery for 
land allocation in this country. We 
must not let this issue merely be resolved 
as an inadvertent byproduct of solutions 
to other major urban problems. We 
can afford nothing less than a conscious 
and explicit exercise of choice. 

President John Kennedy had this sort 
of choice in mind when he asked Con- 
gress, in 1961, to authorize the open- 
space land program. As President Ken- 
nedy noted in his remarkably far seeing 
housing message of that year: 

Land is the most precious resource in the 
metropolitan area. The present patterns of 
haphazard suburban development are con- 
tributing to a tragic waste in the use of a 


vital resource now being consumed at an 
alarming rate. 


I was proud to play a major role in 
enacting legislation under which Con- 
gress authorized $75 million for an open- 
space program and appropriated funds 
for immediate use in early 1962. As of 
December 31, 1964, this new program had 
assisted 197 communities in the acquisi- 
tion of more than 115,000 acres of land 
to be devoted to permanent open space. 

In my State of New Jersey 36 projects 
have been committed involving 22,932 
acres and a Federal grant of $3.5 million. 
The fact that 10 of those projects were 
authorized during this past fiscal year is 
indicative of the continuing and increas- 
ing use of the program. 

Mr, President, this is a good start by 
the Federal Government but it can be 
considered no more than a start. In 
fact, a few States are even now way 
ahead of the Federal Government in 
recognizing the needs of local communi- 
ties for space preservation. 

For example, in 1961, New Jersey voted 
a $60 million green acres program, $20 
million of which will go to local com- 
munities for open space purchases. 
New York, in November of 1960, voted 
& $75 million open-space bond issue, and 
endorsed an additional $25 million bond 
issue in November of 1962. 

In Wisconsin, a 10-year, $50 million 
program to preserve open space is un- 
derway, and is being financed through 
à 1-cent increase in the State cigarette 

ax. 

I think it would be well, Mr. President, 
if we compared these State efforts with 
the Federal open-space land program. 
Thus far, Federal grants have run to but 
$35.9 million for the whole United 
States. 

One reason for this low level of Fed- 
eral expenditure has been the 20- to 30- 
on Federal share of the acquisition 
Under the above-mentioned programs, 
the State of New York will pay up to 
75 percent of the acquisition cost of 
open-space land, New Jersey will pay up 
to 50 percent and Wisconsin will also 
pay up to 50 percent. Local communi- 
ties—those already most hard pressed 
in the squeeze between diminishing local 
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revenues and accelerating local needs— 
must supply the remainder of the funds. 

At a minimum, I see no reason to limit 
Federal participation to less than that 
authorized under existing State pro- 
grams. If our efforts at the Federal 
level are to be successful, we should 
make assistance large enough to be of 
realistically available value to harried 
local communities. As the program now 
stands, some local units of government, 
desirous as they are of Federal help for 
open lands, just cannot find the neces- 
sary 60 or 70 percent to contribute to 
the cost of the land. 

Moreover, Mr. President, I see no rea- 
son why Federal funds should pay 75 
percent of the cost of the work in wild- 
life restoration projects or 50 percent 
of the development of local airport fa- 
cilities, when only 20 to 30 percent is 
available to preserve our open space. 

For these reasons, I propose that the 
20- to 30-percent limitation be changed 
to allow a 50-percent Federal contribu- 
tion to the open-space land program. In 
this way, many many more localities, 
especially under progressive State pro- 
grams, will be able to participate in the 
open spaces program and take full ad- 
vantage of the Federal Government’s 
helping hand. 

In addition, I wish to amend the 1961 
housing act so that these 50-percent Fed- 
eral grants can be made available for the 
improvement, rather than just the initial 
acquisition, of these acres of green land. 
As the program now operates, many com- 
munities are literally “stuck” with large 
undeveloped tracts of urban land due 
to their inability to secure funds for 
further improvement. 

Thus, these communities are barred 
from turning barren scrubland into a 
delightful park or from providing certain 
improvements so that natural scenic 
5 ier could be viewed and appreciated 

y all. 

Under my proposed amendment, Fed- 
eral funds would pay up to 50 percent of 
the cost of acquiring and improving land 
for appropriate open-space uses. This 
change is a realistic one, which simply 
recognizes that private funds can’t find 
more profitable uses than the develop- 
ment of nonprofit recreational projects. 

It also recognizes that the local gov- 
ernmental units, especially the small 
ones, have a difficult enough time pro- 
viding the absolute bare minimums in 
public service such as education and po- 
lice protection. 

In short, I think these amendments to 
the open spaces bill will aid in our task 
of building “a community for the en- 
richment of the life of man.” As Presi- 
dent Johnson explained it in his recent 
housing message: 

Our task is to put the highest concerns of 
our people at the center of urban growth and 
activity. It is to create and preserve the 
sense of community with others which gives 
us significance and security, a sense of be- 
longing and of sharing in the common life. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1577) to authorize assist- 
ance under title VII of the Housing Act 
of 1961 for the development for open- 
space uses of land acquired under such 
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title, introduced by Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey (for himself, Mr. BREWSTER, and 
Mr. Netson), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION 
AND NATIONALITY ACT (AMEND- 
MENT NO. 56) 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], I submit, for ap- 
propriate reference, an amendment to 
S. 500, the bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. The amend- 
ment I submit today would restore to 
Bermuda and other adjacent islands 
nonquota status for purposes of immi- 
gration. 

From 1921 to 1934 adjacent islands 
were not included among those coun- 
tries upon which we imposed quota re- 
strictions. These islands were, in fact, 
treated similarly to the independent 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
In 1924 these adjacent islands, includ- 
ing Bermuda, the Bahamas, the Nether- 
lands Antilles, Barbados, and Port au 
Spain were given subquota status under 
their home governments. 

Times and political climates have 
changed since 1924. Cuba enjoys a non- 
quota status now while these friendly 
islands must, insofar as immigration to 
the United States is concerned, continue 
to work with severe restrictions. 

Mr. President, I submit that this situa- 
tion is unfair, serves no purpose of ours 
and should be remedied. 

I want to assure the Senate that this 
amendment will not cause large num- 
bers of people to begin to immigrate in- 
to the United States. The total popula- 
tion of all of the islands which would 
be included in this amendment barely 
exceeds 1 million people. This amend- 
ment merely seeks to offer to the 
people of these islands the same priv- 
ileges enjoyed by the rest of their neigh- 
bors. I do not believe it would stretch 
a point or strain our relations with 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, or any 
other country to remove the present 
restrictions. 

Mr. President, I request that this 
amendment lie on the table for 10 days 
so other Senators may join in cospon- 
soring it. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the amendment will lie on the desk, 
as requested by the Senator from Alaska. 

The amendment (No. 56) was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENFORCEMENT OF 15TH AMEND- 
MENT OF THE CONSTITUTION— 
AMENDMENT (AMENDMENT NO. 
57) 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware submitted 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by him, to the bill (S. 1564) to enforce the 
15th amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] and the senior Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fone] may be added to my 
bill, the Human Investment Act of 1965, 
S. 1130, as cosponsors, and that their 
names may be included among the list of 
Senators who are cosponsors at the next 
printing of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], I ask unanimous 
consent that at the next printing of the 
bill (S. 1180) introduced by the senior 
Senator from Connecticut on February 
18, to amend the Federal Firearms Act, 
the name of the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] be added as a co- 
sponsor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, also 
on behalf of the senior Senator from 
Connecticut, I ask unanimous consent 
that at the next printing of the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 30), to amend the standing 
rules of the Senate relative to the Select 
Committee on Small Business, the name 
of the senior Senator from Connecticut 
be added as a cosponsor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS RELATING 
TO HOUSING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], I should like 
to announce that the Subcommittee on 
Housing of the Banking and Currency 
Committee will begin hearings on March 
29, 1965, on S. 1354, the President’s 1965 
housing bill, and other measures pending 
before the subcommittee. The hearings, 
expected to last 2 weeks, will be held in 
room 5302, New Senate Office Building, 
and will commence at 10 a.m. each day. 

The following is a list of bills which are 
presently pending before the subcommit- 
tee and which will be included in the 
hearings: S. 506, S. 519, S. 712, S. 786, 
hog: S. 1182, S. 1183, S. 1354, and S. 

Persons wishing to testify on these 
measures should contact. Mrs. Dixie T. 
Lamb, Housing Subcommittee, room 
5228, New Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS, SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS, ON REAPPOR- 
TIONMENT OF STATE LEGISLA- 
TURES 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments, I wish to announce 
that further hearings will be held by this 
subcommittee on the question of re- 
apportionment of State legislatures. 
Dates for these hearings are April 1, 2, 
6, 7, and 13, 1965. I would like to note 
that these hearings will be held in room 
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2226, New Senate Office Building, the 
Judiciary Committee hearing room, be- 
ginning at 10 a.m. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, March 18, 1965, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled joint reso- 
lutions: 

S. J. Res. 47. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the week of May 2 
through May 8, 1965, as “Professional Pho- 
tography Week”; and 

S. J. Res. 48. Joint resolution for Bennett 
Place commemoration. 


RESOLUTION OF COUNCIL OF CITY 
OF SAN JOSE, CALIF., REQUEST- 
ING PRESIDENT TO ENFORCE 
FEDERAL LAWS IN SELMA, ALA.— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
Council of the City of San Jose, Calif., by 
unanimous vote, adopted a resolution on 
March 8, expressing its indignation at 
the recent convulsions and violence in 
Selma, Ala., and calling upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States to take such 
action as to prevent similar outrages 
from occurring in the future. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
resolution be set forth in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 27090 
Resolution of the Council of the City of San 

Jose requesting the President of the United 

States to enforce Federal laws in Selma, 

Ala. 

Whereas the citizens of the city of San 
Jose, Calif., have been alarmed and deeply 
concerned by the brutal and senseless police 
action against certain other American citi- 
zens in the city of Selma, Ala.; and 

Whereas there is existing Federal legisla- 
tion which could be enforced to insure to 
our fellow countrymen the right of peaceful 
assembly and the right to participate in self- 
government through the power to vote: Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of San 
Jose, That the President of the United States 
be requested to take action to stop the out- 

us mistreatment of American citizens 
by misguided local and State officials in the 
State of Alabama, and to assure that the 
constitutional rights of all citizens in all 
States are protected at all times. 
J.L. Pace, M.D., Mayor. 
Attest: 
Francis L. GREINER, 
City Clerk. 
By Roy H. HUBBARD, 
Deputy. 


TRIBUTE TO GUY JOHNSON, JR. 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, an ex- 
ample of Maine initiative and ingenuity 
at its best is the project of Guy Johnson, 
Jr., of Great Island, Maine, a neighbor 
of mine. He is developing a Maine 
shrimp industry which promises to give 
Louisiana some competition. I hope 


that some day I will be able to provide 
the Members of the Senate with this del- 
icacy of Maine. 
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I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Record at this point an excellent 
article on this project, by Richard Tay- 
lor, in one of Maine’s outstanding news- 
papers, the Brunswick Record, and spe- 
cifically the issue of February 18, 1965. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New SHRIMP PEELER HELPS KEEP FISHING 
FLEET Busy 
(By Richard Taylor) 

HARPSWELL.—Shrimps, once considered a 
delicacy to be savored only in hot sauce, 
may be a common product of the sea on 
your table in the near future if plans con- 
ceived by Guy Johnson, Jr., of Great Island, 
materialize. The knotty problem of separat- 
ing this delicacy from its shell has been 
overcome by automated machines and no 
longer does the housewife get sore fingers 
in preparing this food. 

The automatic shrimp peeling machine in 
operation at Shrimp Lab Inc., at Great 
Island, takes an average of 2 minutes plus to 
process a shrimp ready for packaging and 
shipping to market. More than 25,000 
pounds of this seafood has been shipped 
from this new sea processing plant with an 
estimated 100,000 pounds scheduled for next 
season. 

This operation has given a shot in the arm 
to local area fishermen with seven boats 
dragging shrimps for the machine. Other 
shrimp dealers are sending their catch over 
to the machine for processing, finding it 
easier than other methods being used. At 
an average 350 pounds per hour, this ma- 
chine and process promises good pay and 
a market for many boats without work dur- 
ing long winter months. 


NO EASY JOB 


Shrimping is not an easy job. It involves 
rising at the cold early morning hour of 
2 a.m., steaming 10 to 20 miles offshore to 
the shrimp schools and putting in a long 
day that can run to 16 hours of labor. Add 
winter weather, the uncertain bottom that 
tears a net to tatters, and it is easy to see 
why shrimping is not considered an easy job. 
Markets and shrimp runs will affect the 
future of this business; however, at the pres- 
ent time there are some 40 boats dragging 
in the offshore waters. 


HOW LONG THE SHRIMP? 


This new technique has raised some ques- 
tions concerning the potential shrimp popu- 
lation. Will continued heavy dragging de- 
plete this food supply? This is speculation. 
Although this Gulf of Maine shrimp is not 
related to the Louisiana shrimp, it has been 
many years since the first southern shrimp 
was dragged from the bottom for human 
consumption and there seems to be no de- 
pletion of the southern supply. Gulf of 
Maine shrimp are smaller, some gourmets 
think tastier, and range from Cape Cod 
north. They are also found along the shores 
of Norway, Finland, and Denmark. In Nor- 
way, as a table delicacy they command $1.20 
per pound in the American equivalent 
money. 

WHY FEMALES? 


One of the biggest handicaps in selling 
this product unpeeled has been the eggs on 
the shrimps. Shrimps are not male or fe- 
male as commonly designated, being both 
at some phase of their cycle. At the time 
they are caught by the draggers off the Maine 
Coast, they are female with eggs to prove it. 
These eggs have no eye appeal to the bar- 
gain hunting housewife as she peers into 
the fish market. In fact, they look dirty 
and hardly worth the effort to make them 
edible. Peeled shrimp have a ready market. 

To those who have raised the question on 
the wisdom of catching so many female 
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shrimps laden with eggs, the experts on 
shrimps advise that this is the primary 
reason they are here to be caught. Once 
having shed their eggs, the shrimps depart 
for parts unknown. Biologically, it boils 
down to female shrimps or no shrimps. 
GROWING ENTERPRISE 

Shrimp Lab Inc. is a growing enterprise 
which promises to expand as it finds better 
markets and improved supplies. At present 
they employ 21 workers, operating in 2 
shifts. Corporation officers include Guy 
Johnson, Jr., president; Mrs, Patrica Lowery, 
treasurer; Mrs. Helen Johnson, vice presi- 
dent; and James Weir, corporation counsel, 
secretary. 


MEDICARE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks there has been increased 
discussion concerning the Hospital In- 
surance Act of 1965, commonly referred 
to as medicare. 

At the 75th anniversary celebration of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital Department 
of Medicine, Walter F. Perkins, trustee 
emeritus and past chairman of the hos- 
pital board, took a hard, realistic look at 
the need for a program of health care for 
people over the age of 65. As a man 
with over 22 years as a trustee of one 
of the greatest hospitals in the world, 
Mr. Perkins gave his wholehearted sup- 
port to the King-Anderson bill which I 
am proud to cosponsor, 

Mr. Perkins’ experience allows him to 
speak as a man understanding the prob- 
lems of people, hospital administrations, 
and the medica] professions. 

The remarks, which I ask unanimous 
consent to place in the Recorp, were 
made before a large and distinguished 
audience which included the Surgeon 
General of the United States and the 
heads of the medical departments of 
many great medical schools. I believe 
that my distinguished colleagues will 
find Mr. Perkins’ comments extremely 
timely and interesting. . 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL DEPARTMENT OF 
MEDICINE, 75TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION, 
FEBRUARY 25, 1965, GREETINGS BY WALTER F. 
PERKINS, TRUSTEE EMERITUS AND PAST 
CHAIRMAN OF THE Boarp 
It is my pleasant duty to welcome you on 

behalf of the trustees and officers of the 
hospital. We are highly honored in having 
such a distinguished group of former mem- 
bers of the department of medicine partici- 
pating in today’s program. 

You celebrate the 75th anniversary of the 
opening of the hospital on May 7, 1889, an 
event of far-reaching importance. It was 
the first step in the creation of the Johns 
Hopkins medical institutions, visualized by 
Mr. Hopkins in his letter to the original hos- 
pital trustees directing that: “In all your 
arrangements in relation to this hospital you 
will bear constantly in mind that it is my 
wish and purpose that the institution shall 
ultimately form a part of the medical school 
of the university.” For 75 years there has 
been the closest cooperation between the 
hospital and the medical school. 

The stream of life that has poured through 
the hospital has changed incessantly. Pa- 
tients, nurses, doctors, students, administra- 
tors, and trustees have come and gone. Its 
work is never done; one crisis passes only to 
be followed by another; it is forever in need 
of mew methods; obsolescence is a constant 
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problem; everything must be tried but only 
that which is good can be kept. 

There have been many changes during the 
past 75 years but nothing like those we may 
expect in the years ahead. This is an age of 
drastic, violent, revolutionary changes. An 
age when suppressed minorities are demand- 
ing their civil rights. An age when people 
are throwing off the yoke of tyrants. An age 
of intense international competition. An 
age of exploding scientific knowledge. An 
age of unparalleled population growth with 
all the attendant problems of urbanization 
and congestion, poverty, sickness, unemploy- 
ment, and lawlessness. It is an age of up- 
heaval, ferment, and instability, character- 
ized by new and strange social, economic and 
political forces. 

But who would want to go back to what 
some people call the good old days“? Who 
would swap their modern automobile for a 
horse and buggy? Who would prefer spend- 
ing 8 days’ traveling by train to the west 
coast than 4 hours by jet? How many of you 
would care to practice the kind of medicine 
your grandfathers knew? 

Times are changing and all of us must 
change with them. And that goes for the 
medical profession as well as everyone else. 
Last Friday night the president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association attended a special 
meeting of the house of delegates of the 
State medical society which voted a $140,000 
war chest to battle medicare in Maryland, 
which is to be raised by an assessment of $50 
against the 2,800 Maryland physicians. 

Dr. Ward said, and I quote, “The adoption 
of medicare will permit the Government to 
enlarge and expand the program as they 
see fit. We know that everything the Goy- 
ernment subsidizes they control. Such con- 
trol would deprive the patient of free choice 
of hospital, and eventually free choice of 
physician.” Such distortion of the truth 
would not be surprising coming from an ir- 
responsible person but is appalling from the 
president of a great professional society. 
And even worse there was wild talk of ex- 
pulsion for those members who don’t pay the 
assessment and even of a physicians’ strike 
if the bill is passed. The American people 
are getting fed up with that sort of nonsense 
and the Members of the Congress know it 
only too well. 

They are deeply concerned about the 16 
million people now over age 65 in this great 
prosperous Nation, where the best of hospital 
care is available, many of whom cannot af- 
ford to pay for needed hospital care or even 
pay the premiums for hospital insurance. 
Everybody agrees that they must be taken 
care of. The only question is, Who pays for 
it? 

I believe that, because of rising hospital 
costs and the increasing numbers of people 
over age 65, the answer is the administration 
sponsored Hospital Insurance, Social Secu- 
rity and Public Assistance Amendments of 
1965—generally known as medicare—now be- 
fore the Congress. The bill provides for 
compulsory hospital insurance financed by 
payments from all social security and railway 
retirement participants into a completely 
separate trust fund. Participants would be- 
come eligible for benefits somewhat better 
than present Blue Cross benefits upon reach- 
ing age 65. Persons now over 65 receiving 
social security benefits would be eligible for 
hospital benefits without additional pay- 
ments. Others would have to be taken care 
of from general revenue as at present. This 
legislation does not subsidize or pay for 
physicians services and could not influence 
the free choice of a physician in any way. 
It is high time the AMA got on with the job 
of formulating policies that can be offered 
to the public with some hope of acceptance. 

I know that this is a subject that many 
doctors and others who feel as I do would 
rather not talk about. But after 22 years as 
a trustee of this hospital, half of which as 
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its chief executive officer, I feel it is my privi- 
lege and my duty to speak out. A great puz- 
zle to me is the tendency of so many people 
to point their finger away from themselves 
instead of indulging in searching self-exami- 
nation in a real effort to adapt to a changing 
world. 

And now a word about the Johns Hopkins 
medical institutions. It is my opinion that 
they have never been in better shape or in 
better hands. They are strong, both finan- 
cially and intellectually. Their leadership is 
able and dedicated. Morale is high. The 
next 25 years may well see their greatest con- 
tribution to research, teaching, and patient 
care. 

I really envy those of you who will be so 
fortunate as to be able to attend the cen- 
tennial celebration in 1989. I am sure it will 
be, as the Irish say, “a proud day.” 

Again may I tell you how pleased I am to 
have the honor of greeting you. I hope that 
today’s events will be both profitable and 
enjoyable. 


POVERTY AND THE ECONOMIC OP- 
PORTUNITY ACT OF 1964 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, March 13, 1965, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. MCINTYRE] spoke before the 
Exeter League of Women Voters. He 
spoke to them about the problems of 
modern poverty and explained how the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 is de- 
signed to help in the war against pov- 
erty that President Johnson has called 
on all Americans to wage. 

I commend his stirring remarks from 
that evening to all of my distinguished 
colleagues. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for Senator McIntyre’s speech to 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN ADDRESS By U.S. SENATOR Tom MCINTYRE, 
DEMOCRAT, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, BEFORE THE 
EXETER LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, EXETER, 
N.H., Marcu 13, 1965 


I am delighted to be here tonight in Exe- 
ter, and I appreciate the opportunity to talk 
with you about the problems of modern pov- 
erty and about the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964. 

I have always had the highest respect for 
the League of Women Voters. I think it will 
make an excellent ally in the war on pov- 
erty. In fact, I can think of no organiza- 
tion more effectively equipped to help present 
the facts of this fight to the American peo- 
ple. 

As I understand it, the League has per- 
formed a unique and important service to 
this country. It set out some 50 years ago to 
encourage the informed participation of 
women in the affairs of State and, I dare 
say, it has succeeded beyond its fondest 
dreams. By its unbiased exploration of is- 
sues, by its courageous stand on some of the 
most critical policies of our times, it has 
provided considerable understanding and in- 
centive to the voters. 

I congratulate you and your fellow mem- 
bers throughout the country on your great 
and good work. 

Needless to say, I read your recent pam- 
phlet. “Prospects for Education and Employ- 
ment” with great interest. It is excellent. I 
was impressed by the force of the analysis 
and by many of the questions raised. 

There is, of course, little doubt that educa- 
tion and employment—the two major ele- 
ments of our economic life—describe the 
largest battle zones in the poverty war. The 
critical engagements most certainly will take 
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place on this hazardous and difficult terrain. 
So will the important breakthroughs. 

Our country has declared war on human 
want and misery. This is a meaningful dec- 
laration and one that no other country in 
the world has ever made. 

The President has asked for total victory 
in this war, and his is not an empty demand. 
One of the most significant facts of our time, 
and one that cannot be stressed enough, is 
that victory is now possible. 

We in America have identified and isolated 
the causes of poverty. We know it to be a 
paralyzing cycle that must be permanently 
broken. We have the knowledge and the in- 
genuity to wage the fight. We have the tech- 
nical ability. We have the productive ca- 
pacity. We have the wealth. And we will 
have the necessary will when we no longer 
piously pretend that the poor will always be 
with us. 

Though we must eliminate poverty, we 
cannot wipe it out today, tomorrow, or even 
in this generation, so entrenched and snarled 
are the problems of the poor in our affluent 
society. 

Thirty years ago, some of you may remem- 
ber, this country suffered from mass, visible 
poverty. Ringing words declared that one- 
third of this Nation was ill clothed, ill 
housed, and ill fed. The poor were every- 
where to see—on street corners, on bread- 
lines, in railroad tenements. 

Today we have become the richest, most 
powerful nation on the face of the earth. 
Yet three decades of enormous economic ex- 
pansion, enormous technological change, mi- 
raculous breakthroughs in health research, 
vast public welfare programs and privately 
financed charities—have not substantially 
reduced the incidence of poverty. Ironically, 
these things have cloaked and concealed it. 
The daily reminders are gone. 

Super highways, expressways, and beltways 
carry us around the poor and the evidence of 
their poverty. 

I find it shocking and rebuking, as I know 
you do, that in affluent mid-20th-century 
America more than 30 million people are still 
in the wasteland of grinding poverty. I find 
it shocking and tragic that 11 million of 
these are children who have nothing to look 
forward to but a future of poverty unless 
their environments and their outlooks are 
completely remolded. 

There is a tendency today to think that 
modern poverty is a condition that affects 
only Negroes and minority groups, and is 
found mostly in the slums of sprawling 
in a few 
economically 
Nothing is further from the truth. 

Poverty exists in every State, every county, 
and every community in this land. It cuts 
into every age group, every ethnic group, 
every segment of our economic life and every 
geographic area. The sordid fact is that 
more than half of the poverty in America 
exists in the rural areas. 

Make no mistake. The magnitude of the 
problem and the magnitude of the challenge 
of poverty are just a drop in the bucket com- 
pared to the size of the task that lies ahead. 

Very few of us here tonight, I suspect, have 
ever known real poverty or can really un- 
derstand what it means to be poor in these 
times. We have an abstract, statistical 
knowledge, to be sure. But do we really have 
any conception at all of the degrading sights 
and sounds and smells of poverty? 

What must it be like to live where there 
is no privacy and no silence? What must it 
be like to live in dim light, to breath stag- 
nant air? What must it be like to be a child, 
rejected and unwanted, in a house with no 
love, no books, no conversation and no hope? 

The real tragedy of poverty, it seems to be, 
is not to be understood in material terms. It 
is not just lack of money and lack of goods. 
The real tragedy of the poor is the cultural 
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isolation that poverty so relentlessly en- 
forces—the lack of human contact except 
among others who are poor. 

I think that we all must come to know 
and to understand the poor if they are to 
be permanently helped. How many of us 
can say with raw honesty that we have not 
been indifferent and complacent about this 
business of poverty? Most of us simply give 
money and leave the human contacts to the 
welfare experts. 

It’s possible that some of our more eco- 
nomically comfortable citizens could benefit 
by a system of “poverty retreats” which might 
be organized along community lines. By 
willingly giving over a day or a weekend to 
such an exercise; by willingly living among 
the poor, each of us could learn a great deal. 
We would learn what it is to talk with some- 
one who is poor instead of about him. We 
could learn to work with him instead of for 
him. An experience such as this could well 
inspire the kind of personal commitment 
that must be made in the war on poverty. 

I feel strongly that individual and group 
commitment at the grassroots will prove to 
be the sustaining force in our mighty na- 
tional effort. Individual personal commit- 
ment is needed in much greater measure 
than detached Gallup poll approval of the 
commitment of the Federal Government. 

What makes the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 such a singular and hopeful piece 
of legislation as far as I am concerned, is the 
emphasis it places on individual and com- 
munity action and the stress it places on 
* Federal, State, and local coopera- 

on. 

Response to human need, as you know, 18 
not new in the legislative history of the 
United States of America. The President 
reminded us of this in his poverty message: 
“The Congress,” he said, “is charged by the 
Constitution to provide * * * for the gen- 
eral welfare. Now Congress is being asked to 
extend that welfare to all our people.” 

The President’s words simply and elo- 
quently describe that the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act is designed to begin to do. It is 
not the first, and it will not be the last step 
in the poverty war. Some of its provisions 
are based on old ideas, others are bold new 
ideas. Some will work, others may have to 
be reexamined and improved. But the in- 
tention of every single provision is to give 
the impoverished a chance to help them- 
selves. 

The bill rejects measure which make the 
poverty class more dependent. Its imme- 
diate goal is to devise some cures for poverty. 
Its long-range goal, more implied than 
spelled out by its architects, is to restore and 
rehabilitate every single victim of poverty in 
this country. 

The heart of the act, in my opinion, is the 
community action program defined in title 
II. This will rely heavily on traditional, 
local American ingenuity—on get-up-and- 
go—with which, I might add, New Hamp- 
shire is abundently blessed. 

Briefly, this part of the act is intended to 
encourage communities to pool their re- 
sources with governmental and private 
groups, with business and civic organiza- 
tions, in order to develop projects which will 
improve conditions under which the people 
of poverty live, learn, and earn. 

All too often in the past, communities have 
tried to field poverty projects but have been 
frustrated by inadequate funds—or a lack of 
comprehensive plans. The Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, created by the act, can 
now give the kind of financial support and 
direction that has been missing. 

Community programs so stimulated can be 
single-pronged or large and umbrella like 
depending on the special needs of its poor. 
The elements of a broad program might 
range across the areas of job training and 
counseling, health, vocational rehabilitation, 
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housing, home management, remedial educa- 
tion, and so on. 

By July of this year, according to my in- 
formation, 400 local antipoverty programs 
will have been funded. Community action 
programs have a kind of a fission about 
them. Each one organized—whether it be 
on an Indian reservation, in a small town 
or in a large urban center—will provide 
experience, incentive, and determination 
upon which each new one can build. 

Although community action programs can 
involve all age groups, three important pro- 
grams of the act are focused on the youth 
of our country between 16 and 21 who are 
jobless school dropouts—with educations 
woefully incomplete and underdeveloped 
skills. 

The Job Corps, which is one of these pro- 
grams and about which you may have heard 
a good deal pro and con, already has several 
camps operating. One is Wilson Base in 
Arizona, where Job Corps men are developing 
extensive recreation facilities and controlling 
the erosion along the banks of the Little 
Colorado River. Another typical one is in 
Wellfieet on Cape Cod where initial plans 
call for sand dune stabilization, meadow 
reclamation, and the construction of trails 
and observation platforms. 

Projects in these camps and similar ones 
will train young men in the skills of carpen- 
try, masonry, surveying, plumbing, electrical 
work, painting, and the use of heavy equip- 
ment. They will be doing useful, decent 
work which would not otherwise be under- 
taken, 

The pilot rural Job Corps camp is located 
in Cotoctin, Md.—a beautiful mountain spot 
not far from Washington. Here 60 boys 
from all races and every kind of deprived 
background are learning to read and write 
if necessary, are learning valuable skills, and 
are growing healthy and strong in an at- 
mosphere of hope. 

From all I am told, the Job Corps program 
will be a tremendous success. According to 
recent statistics, 150,000 applications have 
already been processed. Though only some 
40,000 can be handled now in the camps and 
larger training centers, manpower training 
programs being conducted under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act, vo- 
cational high schools or Neighborhood 
Youth Corps groups will be able to absorb 
the rest. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps is another 
type of work training process set in motion 
by the Economic Opportunity Act. It has, 
so far, been extremely successful. As of the 
present time, 113 projects have been author- 
ized in 39 States which are providing em- 
ployment opportunities for more than 75,000 
youths, 

The purpose of this corps, like the Job 
Corps, is to get the underprivileged, deprived 
youth of the Nation off the streets, back in 
school, and into jobs which will benefit the 
community. 

One of the most noteworthy developments 

along the poverty front is the involvement of 
some of our largest electronic firms in the 
operation of Job Corps and work training 
centers. The corporate giants, one by one, 
are turning their attention to poverty-linked 
educational problems, and computers are be- 
ing brought up to the frontlines. They are 
interested in introducing new, mechanized 
teaching techniques to the educational re- 
habilitation process. Some of these tech- 
niques, already successfully tested, could 
have an enormous impact on the poverty 
war, 
One of them which I find promising, and 
about which you may already know, is called 
the “talking typewriter.” It was invented in 
1958 by a Rutgers professor, Omar Moore, 
and has immense possibilities. 

With this device, which involves a com- 
puterized typewriter and television, I’m told 
that a sullen, hostile, illiterate teenager can 
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be brought up to a sixth grade learning level 
in a matter of months, and can be trans- 
formed into a happy, hopeful human being. 

But we must not become complacent if we 
achieve some dramatic results in our youth 


program. 

Neither the Job Corps camps and train- 
ing centers nor the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps will permanently turn the young men 
and women into model citizens, both socially 
and economically productive. The wounds 
of despair, deprivation, and delinquency are 
too deep and too extensive for this to happen 
overnight. 

You know this and I know this and one of 
the challenges of our mighty assault on pov- 
erty, let me say, is that we must continue 
to act on this knowledge. 

In the same way that a plastic surgeon 
schedules a series of operations to rebuild 
human tissue, our antipoverty forces must 
schedule rehabilitation. The two youth 
programs we have discussed can be con- 
sidered only a first “operation,” a first step 
in rehabilitation. 

We must follow through. The youth of 
our Nation is too precious a resource for only 
half a job. We must continue to help guide 
and counsel; most importantly, we must 
continue to offer opportunities that will allow 
the youth of our Nation to advance and to 
improve. Our antipoverty strategy must be 
open ended to be finally successful. 

Time, unfortunately, will not permit me to 
discuss in detail other programs involved in 
the Antipoverty Act. But Ido want to men- 
tion the good work being done by VISTA 
volunteers who are patterned after the Peace 
Corps, and the special assistance that is be- 
ing offered to farmers and small businessmen 
threatened by poverty. 

I also want to take a moment to talk about 
the college-level work-study project which 
round out the youth programs authorized by 
the act. 

It is into this work-study area of the pov- 
erty fight that, Iam proud to say, New Hamp- 
shire has put her first contingent of troops. 
Keene State College, Plymouth State College, 
and the University of New Hampshire have 
received grants. A fourth, I believe, is prob- 
able, 

These college-level programs are a wonder- 
ful idea, They provide part-time work up to 
15 hours a week for able students from low- 
income families, who, without a job, could 
not swing a college education. 

The boys and girls enrolled in these pro- 
grams can hold on-campus or off-campus 
jobs. On-campus jobs include such services 
as dormitory maintenance, clerical work, li- 
brary or lab work, or accounting. Off-cam- 
pus jobs will be related to the educational 
objectives of the student, or will be in the 
community interest. 

I am also proud to note that New Hamp- 
shire has at least three neighborhood Youth 
Corps applications in process, and that the 
Phillips Exeter Academy, here in Exeter, is 
extremely interested in taking some part in 
antipoverty warfare. I imagine that New 
Hampshire soon will have fielded other pov- 
erty projects. 

We have, of course, just begun to fight. 
And we must fight. Some of us may not like 
to face up to it, but poverty does exist in 
New Hampshire. We have it in considerable 
measure. Though we have a comparatively’ 
low rate of unemployment, over 7 percent of 
our 153,000 families have an income of less 
than $2,000 a year. This reflects severe 
poverty. 

New Hampshire, of course, is not a State of 
large urban centers. Massive slum clear- 
ance therefore is not a measure that we con- 
template. We must, however, do something 
about the tarpaper shacks that blight our 
landscape. There is one that stays in my 
mind particularly. You may have noticed 
it on the main road out of Hanover. It isa 
large, dilapidated tarpaper house. Its yard 
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is littered by unbelievable junk and debris, 
topped off by a piece of poverty sculpture 
which might once have been the family car. 

Houses like these can be found all over our 
10 counties. They are the grim symbols of 
poverty which signal that there is work to be 
done. 

The work, as you know, has begun under 
the able direction of Charles Whittemore, 
director of the newly established New Hamp- 
shire Office of Economic Opportunity. Since 
late last January he has been busy analyzing 
the facts of our poverty which were assem- 
bled for him by Prof. James R. Bowring, of 
the University of New Hampshire. 

According to his observations, New Hamp- 
shire’s poverty is the result of underemploy- 
ment, seasonal layoffs, shifting patterns of 
industry, and inadequate education. We ex- 
pect to combat it on a town-by-town basis. 
Our projects will be supported by a $300,000 
grant for community action from the Federal 
Government. For the first 2 years of a com- 
munity program, I might point out, the Gov- 
ernment pays 90 percent of the cost, and 
thereafter it is financed on a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. Whittemore explained to me that a 
good deal of his time at the moment is 
taken up in conferences with our social 
agencies, our police departments, our boys’ 
clubs, our visiting nurses, and our teachers. 
These are the specialists who have daily con- 
tact with our neighbors who are handi- 
capped and depressed by poverty. Many of 
these people, I should imagine, will become 
key lieutenants in our New Hampshire pov- 
erty brigade. They will be working with 
leading citizens such as you in my audience 
who I know will enlist. And hopefully, all 
of you will work with representatives of the 
poor who really know what they are talking 
about. 

I was moved by a story I read recently in 
a Washington newspaper, which under- 
scores my suggestion that our community 
action groups work in cooperation with the 
poor. The story reported the graduation 
exercise of the first grass roots antipoverty 
training class in the District of Columbia. 
One of the graduates who spoke made the 
following remarks: 

“I am one of the poverty striken—we're 
warm, lovable human beings—we have rosy 
dreams—but do not know how to get there. 
I know something can be done—we neigh- 
borhood workers are trained to find out the 
needs of our people—frankly, we are the 
people.” 

With young workers like these in the fore- 
front of the fight, Iam very optimistic about 
the future of our country’s poor. But there 
is one final thing I would remind you of: 

Our State, you will recall, was the first to 
declare its independence from Great Britain. 
I am confident that this same courageous 
spirit still runs strong in the fiber of our 
character, and that we will apply it to the 
tyranny of poverty wherever we find it. 


SOIL CONSERVATION BETTER THAN 
RELIEF PROGRAMS FOR FARMER 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, our stewardship of land and water 
resources includes the requirement that 
we manage and protect these resources 
so their use for future generations will 
be enhanced and not impaired. We are 
obligated in our stewardship to pass 
these lands along in better condition 
than they came to us. People across 
the Nation are becoming increasingly 
concerned about proposed curtailment 
in some of our conservation programs 
suggested earlier this year by the admin- 
istration. 

The administration proposal to cut 
$20 million from the appropriations for 
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the Soil Conservation Service and assess 
this amount against the individual farm- 
ers cooperating in the soil conservation 
program or the individual soil conserva- 
tion districts is not justified at this time. 

Farm income dropped off $300 million 
in 1964. Parity prices are at their low- 
est in 25 years. During the past 4 years 
farm debt increased from $26.2 billion 
to $38.3 billion, the highest in history. 
This hardly seems the time to ask the 
farm segment of our economy, which is 
definitely not sharing in our current 
economic progress, to pay more of the 
cost of soil conservation practices. If 
this administration program is allowed 
to go into being, much of our soil con- 
servation work will be lost because many 
individual farmers and many of our soil 
conservation districts cannot at this time 
afford to contribute more funds needed 
for proper conservation programs. Both 
present and future generations will suf- 
fer if any program which tends to stop 
or even slow our soil conservation pro- 
gram is allowed to be established. This 
will affect not only our farm population 
but all of our Nation as well. 

The total of displaced farm laborers, 
supplied by both the farm family and 
the hired workers from 1960 through 
1964 was 947,000. This represents 26 
percent of the persistently unemployed 
in the Nation. When we consider the 
fact that a considerable portion of this 
outmigration from the land has been 
rural people who are poorly prepared to 
work in our industrial and urban society, 
its effect on our attempts to reduce total 
unemployment, becomes doubly ap- 
parent. 

In light of these facts, it is apparent 
that utilization of the full productive 
capacity of agriculture can contribute 
not only to our supply of food and fiber, 
but also to a lasting, affirmative solution 
to our unemployment problems. To 
achieve full utilization of our farm labor 
on the farms we need more, not less em- 
phasis on land and water conservation 
practices and more, not less research into 
new uses for farm products as well as 
production and marketing. This means 
that programs such as soil conservation, 
agricultural research, extension services, 
reclamation, marketing research and 
various agricultural inspection services 
should not be shortchanged in favor of 
new socioeconomic programs aimed at 
wiping out unemployment and poverty. 

Actually an investment in these agri- 
cultural programs will contribute more, 
dollar for dollar, in proven lasting bene- 
fits to keeping our population employed 
than will most of the new, untried pro- 
grams that have captured the fancy of 
the planners these days. And more im- 
portantly, people working to produce 
food and fiber on the farms will have a 
much more wholesome effect on our eco- 
nomic and social progress than would 
these same people existing on costly re- 
lief programs. 

The problems of rural America and of 
our total economy cannot be solved by 
substituting credit for earnings and re- 
lief for unemployment. Neither can 
they be solved by shifting programs such 
as soil conservation aside and then re- 
place farm income with rural antipoverty 
programs. 
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My State of Idaho, through our State 
legislature, has spelled out in concise 
language the importance of the soil con- 
servation program and their concern over 
any curtailment of it at this time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include at the conclusion of my 
remarks a copy of House Joint Memorial 
No. 8 passed recently by the Idaho Legis- 
lature urging Congress not to curb exist- 
ing soil conservation programs by new 
funding methods that will require the 
farmer to assume more of the cost of 
these programs which benefit all Amer- 
icans. 

There being no objection, the memorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 8 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the members of the 
senate and the house of representatives of 
the Legislature of the State of Idaho, as- 
sembled in the 38th session thereof, do re- 
spectfully represent that: 

Whereas the Bureau of the Budget has 
proposed that the Soil Conservation Service 
appropriation for assisting locally organized 
and locally managed soil conservation dis- 
tricts be reduced by $20 million and that 
soil conservation districts and cooperating 
farmers, ranchers, and other landowners pay 
the Federal Government up to 50 percent of 
the cost of technical assistance furnished in 
the design, layout, and installation of 
planned soil and water conservation prac- 
tices on their lands; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has, for 
some 30 years, provided technical assistance 
to owners and operators of privately owned 
lands believing that it is in the total public 
interest, and one of the most urgent na- 
tional needs to protect and improve the soil 
and water resources of this Nation; and 

Whereas over 95 percent of Idaho privately 
owned land is included in its 54 soil con- 
servation districts and nearly a third of 
Idaho’s farmers and ranchers are annually 
using the technical assistance in the design, 
layout, and installation of planned soil and 
water conservation measures on their lands; 
and 

Whereas the supervisors of Idaho's 54 soil 
conservation districts have continuously re- 
quested additional technical assistance to 
meet the needs of farmers and ranchers to 
accelerate the application of conservation 
practices; and 

Whereas recent statewide storms and floods 
of disastrous proportions have resulted in 
heavy erosion and loss of valuable topsoil, 
heavy sediment deposits in our reservoirs, 
lakes, streams, and rivers and spread over 
valuable bottom lands and other flood dam- 
ages to both public and private property to- 
gether with destruction or severe damage 
to thousands of water control and use struc- 
tures, indicate a need for more, rather than 
reduced efforts in the application of soil and 
water conservation practices; and 

Whereas such assessments of payments to 
the Federal Government will discourage and 
seriously curtail the application of soil and 
water conservation measures on lands so vital 
to the strength and welfare of the State of 
Idaho and the Nation and fall harvest on 
family farms and small operators; and 

Whereas this proposed additional burden 
added to the costs of farmers and ranchers 
already in a depressed economical condition, 
would limit the ability of these people to 
participate in the existing agricultural con- 
servation program and similar programs 
which have in the past contributed substan- 
tially to the conservation development, and 
wise use of these soil and water resources: 
Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, by the 38th session of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho, now in session 
(the Senate and House of Representatives 
concurring), That we most respectfully urge 
the Congress of the United States of America 
to continue the long-established policy of 
providing technical assistance to soil con- 
servation districts and their cooperating 
landowners and operators without requiring 
that they pay the Federal Government any 
portion of cost of such technical assistance; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress provide the 
increases in technical assistance requested by 
the soil conservation districts in Idaho and 
throughout the Nation to meet the needs of 
landowners and operators to accelerate the 
planning and application of conservation 
measures on their privately owned lands; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the 
State of Idaho be, aud he hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to forward certified copies 
of this memorial to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress, and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives representirg this State in the Congress 
of the United States, and to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

PETE T. CENARRUSA, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

W. E. DREVLOW, 

President of the Senate. 

DRYDEN M. HILER, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


JAYCEES INSPIRE CONGRESS 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently, we have had the pleasure 
of having in our midst, members of the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
These young people, already leaders in 
their own community, did not come here 
to support or oppose particular legisla- 
tion. Rather, they came here to learn 
more about their Government through 
conferences with leaders in the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial branches. 
I was pleased to note that these young 
people were not easily swayed by the 
presentations offered, but that they had 
open minds to assimulate the various 
ideas and information. They were ap- 
preciative of the time taken by Gov- 
ernment representatives to address them. 
They quickly sought out Senators and 
Congressmen from their own State to 
discuss these conference subjects and to 
learn how the issues discussed affected 
their own States and communities as well 
as the national welfare. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in my remarks 
a portion of the remarks made by Sena- 
tor Dominick to the U.S, Jaycees fourth 
annual Governmental Affairs Award 
banquet. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PARTIAL Text OF SENATOR DOMINICK’S 

The future of our way of life and the fate 
of freedom throughout the world can only 
be assured through the dedicated idealism 
and individual initiative exemplified by 
young men such as you. The Jaycee creed 
which emphasizes faith in God, brotherhood 
among all men, and the value of the in- 
dividual, is the very bedrock of our free 
society. 
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A government can develop nothing that is 
not first created by its people. The great 
treasures of this world are found in the 
hearts and minds of men and human prog- 
ress is possible so long as we work together 
toward preserving the dignity of the in- 
dividual. 

The scope of the problems you have tackled 
in your local communities clearly indicates 
your willingness and determination to have 
a voice in our Nation's destiny. Your work 
to preserve the free enterprise system, to 
maintain a government of laws rather 
than a government of men, and to serve 
humanity inspires all of us with confidence 
in America’s future leadership. 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
not only did these young people learn 
from Government officials, but we 
learned a great deal from the Jaycees 
and their wives. I had the pleasure of 
visiting at length with the three dele- 
gates from Idaho, Ron Porter of Boise, 
Vern Campbell of Emmett, and Emmett 
Wilkins of Kamiah, who drove through 
sleet and snow to save expenses so they 
could bring their wives. All of these 
young people from Idaho were willing to 
express their opinions on a variety of is- 
sues of great concern to them such as fis- 
cal responsibility in government, reap- 
portionment, taxes, education and care 
for needy senior citizens. These young 
people are not self-seeking. They are 
not looking for the easy way around our 
problems. They realize that we must do 
something to help the less fortunate help 
themselves. Most importantly, they un- 
derstand that to succeed, representative 
government must have the support of its 
constituency. They firmly believe that 
local government can meet local prob- 
lems best and most efficiently. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in my remarks 
the Jaycee creed. 

There being no objection, the creed 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE JAYCEE CREED 

We believe: 

That faith in God gives meaning and pur- 
pose to human life; 

That the brotherhood of man transcends the 
sovereignty of nations; 

That economic justice can best be won by 
free men through free enterprise; 

That government should be of laws rather 
than of men; 

That earth’s great treasure lies in human 
personality; 

And that service to humanity is the best 
work of life, 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
the list of accomplishments of junior 
chambers of commerce across the coun- 
try would fill many volumes. Nearly all 
of us at one time or another have seen 
and benefited from their community 
projects. One project which is attain- 
ing nationwide attention is the Jaycee’s 
American Heritage Contest. With this 
project the Jaycees are seeking to make 
students increasingly aware of their 
heritage and obligations as citizens. In 
Idaho alone some 3,000 youngsters wrote 
essays for the contest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this point in my remarks to in- 
clude the essay of Idaho’s 1965 contest 
winner, Miss Mary Alice Cook of Cald- 
well. 
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There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHAT My COUNTRY MEANS TO ME 
(By Mary Alice Cook) 


What a privilege it is to live in America, 
the land of the free. No other country on 
the face of the earth today offers so much 
for so many. Truly it is a land of choice 
above all others. 

We have the freedom of religion, the free- 
dom of speech, and the freedom of the press. 
I appreciate these freedoms more every day 
of my life. 

The freedom of religion means that I have 
the right to worship how, where, or when 
I choose. I also have the freedom of not 
worshipping at all: in either case, it is my 
personal choice. 

Freedom of the press gives me a sense of 
security knowing that I have the opportunity 
to read what I please and decide what is 
true for myself. 

Freedom of speech allows me to speak as 
I think, in most cases, as long as I do not 
damage another person’s good name. 

I'm thankful for my forefathers who de- 
signed that Constitution and the brave men 
who gave their lives so that this country 
could be free. 

I'm grateful for our system of education. 
At school I have the privilege of being taught 
by good teachers and associating with won- 
derful friends. 

Protection is offered to me through good 
laws and the enforcement of those laws. 
The right to a trial by jury is one of the 
greatest privileges our citizens have. Every 
man is innocent until he is proven guilty. 

When I become old enough, I will have 
the privilege to vote and choose whomever 
I wish to lead our country. 

These are the main reasons that make me 
glad I live in this free land. I feel a great 
inner love for America and sometimes it is 
hard to explain how I feel. America to me is 
what a warm blanket is to a tiny baby. It 
means comfort and security. When I go to 
bed at night, I have no fear.. I say my pray- 
ers. I arise in the m to a warm house 
that is filled with love and the good things 
in life. I leave feeling secure and knowing 
full well that when I return all will be about 
the same. 

My forefathers have left mea rich heritage. 
I pray that I may conduct my life so that 
I may always be worthy of being a citizen 
of the United States of America. 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I congratulate Miss Cook for her vic- 
tory and I congratulate all Jaycees for 
their outstanding efforts and leadership 
in this and other community endeavors. 


GOLD PROBLEMS NEED ATTENTION 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is clearly evident that we cannot 
continue to drift and allow the steady 
and continual drain on our gold reserve 
that has been evident for some time and 
still be able to retain gold backing for our 
currency. World trade is increasing at 
a fast pace. Our military commitments 
to nations which are threatened by com- 
munism but wish to remain free cannot 
be reduced to any great extent overnight. 
There are still some nations that need 
and desire some economic assistance 
from us in cooperation with other West- 
ern nations. So, our ratio of gold to our 
world commitments and currency needs 
will fall lower and lower unless we take 
some positive action soon, Our mone- 
tary system is the envy of every nation 
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in the world. We need to keep gold as 
a part of our collateral for our monetary 
system. The price of gold has been 
frozen since 1934 while costs of nearly 
everything, including costs of mining 
gold have more than tripled since then. 
As a result our gold production has fallen 
off sharply. In 1934, we mined $108 mil- 
lion worth of gold from our domestic 
mines. Last year, 1964, we mined only 
$51 million worth. 

Mr. President, since the beginning of 
recorded history the nation with the 
most gold has been considered the rich- 
est and the most powerful. We still 
have both the greatest supply of gold 
and the highest level of national economy 
of any nation in the world. We, how- 
ever, need to find a way to encourage 
accelerated gold production if we are to 
retain gold as a part of our monetary 
system. 

We have had no constructive leader- 
ship from the Treasury Department. 
They have been negative on every pro- 
posal that has been made. We need a 
study by a committee of Congress on 
the entire gold situation. I am pleased 
to cosponsor Senate Resolution 3 with 
Senator BARTLETT, to have such a study 
made so those of us in Congress can have 
the proper criteria that will be neces- 
sary to formulate a sound gold program. 
We cannot continue to do as the pro- 
verbial ostrich and keep our heads buried 
in the sand while our gold problems in- 
crease. We need to find sound solutions 
for these problems and possibly a study 
will give us the necessary information 
to work out satisfactory solutions. 


GROUND BREAKING AT SUGAR 
GROVE, W. VA. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on Saturday, March 13, 1965, 
I had the pleasure of participating in a 
ground breaking ceremony for the new 
Naval Radio Receiving Station at Sugar 
Grove, in Pendleton County, W. Va. 

West Virginia is most proud to be the 
home of this receiving station, and I am 
happy to have had a role in relocating 
this phase of the Navy’s communications 
network to Sugar Grove. The area is a 
zone protected from radio interference 
by a statute adopted by the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature. 

The work of the Sugar Grove station 
and the plans that the Navy has for it 
were brought out clearly at the cere- 
mony by Rear Adm. B. F. Roeder, Assist- 
ant Chief of Naval Operations for Com- 
munications. I ask unanimous consent 
that his remarks be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

ADMIRAL ROEDER’s REMARKS 

Senator Byrp, Congressman STAGGERS, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is indeed pleasant to 
be here and participate in this ground break- 
ing for the Naval Radio Receiving Station 
Sugar Grove which has been a Navy dream for 
along time. As many of you may know, the 
Navy has for several years been seeking a 
suitable site for a major radio receiving sta- 
tion to replace a similar facility at Chelten- 
ham, Md., which is no longer adequate for 
this purpose because of electronic encroach- 
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ment brought about by expanding Metro- 
politan Washington and increased operations 
at nearby Andrews AFB. 

As you may know also, the original proj- 
ect for the construction of a radio tel 
here at Sugar Grove was canceled in 1962 
because major technological advances would 
permit achievement of same objectives by 
more economical means. When this project 
was canceled the Navy conducted intense 
studies to find other uses for the site here 
and the facilities already constructed. Our 
tests proved conclusively that Sugar Grove 
is an ideal receiving site markedly superior 
to Cheltenham and, further, that the national 
radio quiet zone protected by legislation en- 
acted by the State of West Virginia will in- 
sure that our investment here will be pro- 
tected against the situation which developed 
at Cheltenham. We could also use a major 
portion of the original facilities and recover 
a substantial portion of our original invest- 
ment. 

Accordingly, the Navy requested and was 
granted permission by the Secretary of De- 
fense to relocate the naval radio facility 
from Cheltenham to Sugar Grove, 

We might not be here today to witness this 
ceremony except for the invaluable support 
of Senator Brno, who not only supported us 
but actually was successful in restoring the 
$3.8 million in the military construction au- 
thorization bill for the station after the proj- 
ect had been stricken from the fiscal year 
1964 program. So I should like to express 
the Navy's appreciation to Senator BYRD for 
his keen interest and continued support of 
this project. 

The major features of this project include 
the rehabilitation of the underground 
building, the construction of antennas of the 
latest types, installation of modern electronic 
equipment in the main building, erection of 
family quarters, and provision of recreational 
and support facilities. In addition to the 
receiving facility, certain activities of a re- 
search nature under the direction of the 
Naval Research Laboratory will continue at 
this site. These activities will in no way 
interfere with the operation of the receiving 
facilities. 

The target date of January 1, 1966, has been 
established for this project to become opera- 
tional. We shall try to adhere to the estab- 
lished schedule as closely as possible. Some 
slippage in some aspects may be expected, 
however. 

For the first year’s operation, we shall have 
between 60 and 75 persons attached to the 
activity. The level will be increased grad- 
ually until approximately 5 officers, 100 en- 
listed personnel, and 30 civilians will be 
attached by mid-1967. The current author- 
ized ceiling is 6 officers, 110 enlisted per- 
sonnel, and 37 civilian employees. 

The total project here will involve the ex- 
penditure of $3.8 million. Of this, approxi- 
mately $2 million will be expended for the 
main site facilities including the antenna 
systems. The support facilities including 
multipurpose building, the public works 
shop, recreational facilities, and water supply 
and distribution system will cost approxi- 
mately $808,000. Twenty units of family 
housing costing approximately $314,000 round 
out the project. While the current ceiling 
for military and civilian personnel has been 
established as approximately 150, the support 
facilities have been designed to provide for 
an ultimate population of 200. 

Finally, I should like to note that this 
Navy facility will bring into West Virginia 
an annual payroll in excess of 6700, 000. 


HARRY BRICK 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, in late 
February a very fine citizen of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Harry Brick, died at the age 
of 80 years. It was the honor and pleas- 
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ure of many of us in the Senate to know 
him—and I am glad that I had the for- 
tune to know him for nearly 20 years. 

He was a good citizen, a man of deep 
patriotism and faith, and his character 
inspired all who knew him. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an obituary no- 
9 50 which appeared in the Washington 

There being no objection, the obituary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Harry Brick, 80, a Washington resident 
for 33 years and friend of several Senators, 
died yesterday in Georgetown University 
Hospital of complications following a heart 
attack and a stroke suffered a week ago. 

Born in Poland, Mr. Brick attended schools 
in England before coming to the United 
States when he was 18. After living in 
Providence, R., he moved to Marianna, 
Fla., where he operated a dry goods store 
until 1932. 

Since that time he had made his home in 
Washington, at 3616 Suitland Road SE, His 
wife, Gertrude, died in 1945. 

He was a member of Adas Israel Congre- 
gation. 

He leaves three sons, Dr. Irving B. and 
Albert of the home address and Dr. Edward 
J. of Northampton, Mass.; a sister, Gladys of 
New York City, and two grandchildren. 


REPRESENTATION IN STATE LEGIS- 
LATURES—STATEMENT BY SEN- 
ATOR PEARSON 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, since 
the U.S. Supreme Court first assumed 
jurisdiction in cases involving the ap- 
portionment of States in State legisla- 
tures, the issue of how these States 
should be apportioned has aroused a na- 
tional debate which goes to the very 
heart of our system of representative 
government. 

It seems to me that many of those 
who have participated in the debate on 
this issue, and particularly the one-man, 
one-vote concept which now is the guide 
for legislative representation have over- 
looked the real machinery of our unique 
governmental system. They have chosen 
to sacrifice the safeguards of the many 
minority interests which compose this 
Nation, in favor of a concept of repre- 
sentation which can permit unrestrained 
and possibly impulsive action to a ma- 
jority, at the expense of those whom the 
founders of this Nation attempted so 
diligently to assure protection against 
being compromised. 

This morning, I submitted to the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments a statement in behalf of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 2. I request 
unanimous consent that the statement be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PEARSON, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS, SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, IN 
SUPPORT oF SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
ION No. 2, Marcu 18, 1965 
In the course of the long debate over fair 

and adequate representation in State leg- 

islative bodies, many of those involved have, 

I am afraid, lost sight of the basic issue. 

Unless this controversy is returned to its 
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proper context the damage to our system of 
government will be great and far reaching. 


I 


Current attention to this problem is obvi- 
ously the outgrowth of the decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in Baker v. Carr in 
which the Court said that the equal protec- 
tion clause of the U.S. Constitution supplied 
a sufficient basis for Federal courts to review 
allegations of malapportionment. 

This case and subsequent cases reviewed 
by both State and Federal courts have been 
dramatized on the basis of an urban-rural 
conflict at the State legislative level. The 
tyranny of a rural minority dominating a 
helpless urban majority has stimulated 
emotional debates, petitions, proposals for 
State and National constitutional amend- 
ments, and restructuring of State legislative 
machinery. Those dramatics of the conflict 
do not represent the basic issue. 

To some who seek to champion the so- 
called urban interest, the currently popular 
concept of one-man, one-vote espoused by 
the Court is the sweet fruit of victory. 
What a sorry mistake and what a great dis- 
service these champions of a cause have im- 
posed upon our system of government and 
upon those who they seek to protect. 
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Let me make it clear that I approach this 
problem with full appreciation that many 
legislative bodies have failed to adjust their 
composition to reflect a changing constitu- 
ency. There is no doubt in my mind that 
in far too many instances there has been an 
absolute disregard for the structuring of 
representation to accommodate many legiti- 
mate criteria of a representative system of 
government. 

To those who demand a return to the days 
before Baker v. Carr, I would remind them 
that our system of government was intended 
to be a representative system. It was not 
conceived to allow any minority to continu- 
ously frustrate the formulation of a con- 
census. On the other hand, it was purposely 
devised to avoid providing to any majority 
the capacity to use the machinery and power 
of government to exploit any minority. 

To return to pre-Baker v. Carr would be to 
ignore these tenets. But I am compelled to 
point out the ridiculous situation in which 
we find ourselves now—bound under a man- 
datory one-man, one-vote rule—for it just 
as surely ignores these concepts. 

Our system of government was also con- 
ceived to be a responsive system. It was 
designed to be intolerant of a governmental 
vacuum. Thus, with the consistent failure 
of other supposedly responsible authorities 
to act, the public’s recourse to the courts 
should have been expected. The assumption 
of jurisdiction by the Federal courts should 
have come as no surprise. 
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The real issue in this entire debate revolves 
around one central question. How can we 
assure the existence of a governmental sys- 
tem in which there can be a full exercise of 
government when concensus demands, but 
which at the same time assures full consid- 
eration of the many diverse interests which 
make up this great Nation and that these 
interests, as minorities, will not be compro- 
mised? We seek a legislative composition 
which makes it possible to establish and 
implement a public policy when conditions 
warrant, but which assures caution and can- 
dor in the exercise of power. 

I do not believe the application of the one- 
man, one-vote concept as the sole, the one 
and only, guide to legislative makeup in our 
representative system provides this assur- 
ance. I believe we must—by amendment of 
the U.S, Constitution, if necessary, allow the 
people of the individual States to apply 
other criteria to at least one house of their 
State legislatures. 
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This then is not a rural-urban issue. Time 
will prove that to try to dramatize it as an 
urban-rural issue, as it has been to date, 
is intemperate and temporary. 

This is clearly a majority-minority issue 
and in this context this means that our sys- 
tem of government must adequately serve 
the majority while it protects the minority 
whether these be urban, rural, economic, 
geographic, racial, ethnic or religious. 

The concept of one-man, one-vote seems 
an irrefutable concept when measured by 
our basic principle of majority rule. 

The mechanics of constructing a govern- 
ment as a pure democracy in which the one- 
man, one-vote rule prevails is not difficult. 
It has been done by many nations in the 
past. But the genius of our system is that 
while the majority does in fact govern, the 
protection of the minority has not been ig- 
nored. The concept of the bicameral leg- 
islature wherein one house is apportioned 
on the basis of population and the other 
generally on the basis of area has proven 
to be the heart of the ingeniously devised 
system. 

It is in preserving a system that provides 
the minority protection that the present 
rule laid down by the Court breaks down. 
It is in fostering the concept of absolute 
unrestrained majority control that the 
champions of one-man, one-vote in repre- 
sentative government have done a disservice 
to those they propose to represent. 
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Those who contend that the majority of 
the populace is frustrated unless all legis- 
lative representation is based upon one-man, 
one-vote simply ignore the facts of our gov- 
ernmental structure, and the nature of our 
balances of both power and checks. The 
populace majority now elects statewide of- 
ficers—the Governor and, in many States, 
numerous members of the Governor's cabi- 
net. Through them this majority selects 
much of the administrative personnel and 
controls much of the machinery of State, 
county and city government. Where initia- 
tive and referendum are available, the popu- 
lace majority has a clear and direct means of 
expression. Even in the courts the populace 
majority elect, or through their elected ex- 
ecutive appoint, the members of the judi- 
ciary. 

In those legislatures, such as Kansas, 
where one house has been traditionally 
elected on a population basis, the populace 
majority possesses the power to approve or 
reject any legislation. This power consti- 
tutes absolute control, especially when com- 
bined with the power of the majority as 
refiected in other aspects of the government 
as I have described. 

Only in one house of the State legislature 
has representation of other interests been 
possible, To say that the desires of the pop- 
ulace majority are frustrated by this repre- 
sentation is naive. I predict the millennium 
will not be produced as expected under the 
present rule and at the same time the his- 
toric check which the system has provided 
will be aborted and a vital safeguard of 
minority interests will be destroyed. 
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There is, in my mind at least, a grave 
doubt that this great Union would have 
been as easily conceived if the method of 
representation continued through the years 
since its formation had been forbidden. 
The founders of this Union, in all proba- 
bility, would never have conceded to the 
Federal Government, or the Federal courts, 
the right to dictate to a sovereign State the 
composition of its legislative body. 

I suggest that a recollection of history of 
this Union and a study of the conditions of 
admission of the States thereto would reveal 
no basis for the form of rule now thrust upon 
us. Do you believe for a moment that this 
Union would have been formed when it was 
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if, as a condition precedent to union, the 
Original Thirteen States had been required 
to remake their legislative bodies on the basis 
of the current concept of State legislative 
composition? What evidence is there of any 
request for admission of a State ever having 
been jeopardized by a challenge of the na- 
ture of the representativeness of its legis- 
lative body? Could, in fact, a State seeking 
admission, even under the current Court 
decision, be refused admission to the Union 
if its legislature was not apportioned on a 
one-man, one-vote basis? 

Further, I wonder whether some States 
would have petitioned or accepted admission 
if legislative apportionment on the basis of 
is present rule had been a condition prece- 

ent. 

The fact is that the State representative 
system of government which existed at the 
time our Union was formed and which has 
been accepted as suitable for the addition 
of States was based on a representative sys- 
tem conceived by the individual States as 
being best suited for their welfare. Their 
representative systems did not have to meet 
a Federal constitutional standard for admis- 
sion to statehood. 

vr 


I contend that the individual character of 
the sovereign States is sufficiently different 
to justify the use of local discretion in for- 
mulating legislative composition. 

In my own State of Kansas, for example, 
the State senate has been apportioned tra- 
ditionally on a population basis. The house 
of representatives, by direction of the Kan- 
sas constitution, has been apportioned 1 
seat to each of the 105 counties with 20 so- 
called “floating seats” assigned to the more 
populous counties. This system reflects the 
heavy reliance Kansas has placed upon 
county government for administrative pur- 
poses. The legislature has utilized special 
legislation for individual counties to supply 
them with the tools of government. Their 
spokesman in the legislature has therefore 
filled an essential liaison. position between 
individual county administrative units and 
the State government. 

In 1959, the legislature recognized the spe- 
cial problems peculiar to growing urban 
centers. It adopted and submitted to the 
people in 1960 a home rule constitutional 
amendment for cities. This amendment 
provides our urban centers with extremely 
broad power and reduces their reliance upon 
the State legislature. 

Thus, in Kansas, the relationship between 
people and their governments at local and 
State levels places the State legislature in a 
position of dealing with a different set of 
issues than would be the case in some States 
where cities have no home rule or where 
counties are less significant units of gov- 
ernment, 

I believe the people of my State should 
have the opportunity to consider these con- 
ditions in devising a system of legislative 
representation. I am positive that other 
States can point to other conditions which 
provide circumstances not to be ignored in 
assuring effective, representative govern- 
ment. 

vit 


Finally, I want to emphasize that I recog- 
nize that if this issue is left exclusively to 
the entrenched interests in some States to 
adjust legislative situations to more nearly 
reflect present-day needs, it will either ex- 
perience traditional procrastination or, if ac- 
tion is taken, it will be no more than a sham. 

For this reason, I believe the courts must 
retain jurisdiction. But authority to ap- 
portion one house of State legislatures on a 
basis other than population must be author- 
ized. However, I would not support such a 
constitutional amendment unless any result- 
ing apportionment plans are subject to state- 
wide referendum. Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 2 does contain this provision and 
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with it included I endorse the resolution and 
urge this subcommittee and the Congress to 
expedite its approval. 


TRIBUTE TO CAPT. ALBERT HAROLD 
ROOKS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
May 15, a public park in Whitman Coun- 
ty, in my home State of Washington, will 
be dedicated to the memory of a great 
war hero from Walla Walla, Wash., Capt. 
Albert Harold Rooks. 

Captain Rooks’ heroism is described in 
a letter I have received from Mr. Ken 
Brooks, chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee of the Walla Walla Chamber of 
Commerce. 

I submit Mr. Brooks’ letter for printing 
in the Recor, so that all Senators may 
learn of this action in honoring an Amer- 
ican who gave his life for his country. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
March 9, 1965. 
Senator Henry M. JACKSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: On May 15, 1965, 
Walla Walla will dedicate a public park to 
the memory of Capt. Albert Harold Rooks, a 
hero of World War II. Captain Rooks was 
born December 29, 1891, in Whitman County, 
attended Walla Walla High School and grad- 
uated from the U.S. Naval Academy in 1914. 

In World War II his final command was the 
cruiser Houston. The Houston and the Aus- 
tralian cruiser Perth were damaged in the 
battle of Modoerma Straits and were at- 
tempting to make their escape at night along 
the coast of Java. The 2 ships were de- 
tected by the Japanese Fleet of 58 ships and 
the Perth was sunk at once. 

Captain Rooks directed the uneven fight 
from the bridge of his ship, inspiring his crew 
by his courageous example. After being 
struck many times, the Houston went down 
on March 1, 1942, with her captain and over 
500 others after inflicting severe damage to 
the enemy. Naval experts have declared the 
Battle of Java Sea to be one of the most gal- 
lant in all naval annals. 

Captain Rooks was posthumously awarded 
this country’s highest award, the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor., And so, on May 15, 
this park near Walla Walla will be officially 
dedicated to the memory of Captain Rooks. 

Very truly yours, 
Ken Broogs, 
Chairman, Publicity Committee, Walla 
Walia Chamber of Commerce. 


GENERAL DE GAULLE AND CONTIN- 
UING PRESSURE AGAINST THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
the New York Times of yesterday there 
was a headline about Under Secretary 
of State George W. Ball, “Ball Says 
France Undermines Task of United 
States in Vietnam.” The subheading was 
“He Decries De Gaulle Stand Against the 
War in Asia—Hanoi Gets Paris Credits.” 

There was also an article, from Paris, 
stating that France has agreed to give 
medium-term credits to North Vietnam. 

The article adds that Nguyen Tu, gen- 
eral director of North Vietnamese Enter- 
prises for Industrial Imports, states: 

For the first time France had declared that 
she was ready to extend medium-term cred- 
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its. He did not specify the terms, but eco- 
nomic circles said they believed the credits 
would run for 3 to 5 years. 


The article adds: 


The French Government clearly expects 
criticism from Washington and Saigon as a 
result of the deal. The attitude in some in- 
fluential Gaullist circles is one of defiance 
rather than concern. 


This Government of course is giving 
consideration to any proposal General 
de Gaulle brings forward for an honor- 
able settlement in South Vietnam. 

At the same time, it would seem un- 
fortunate that the general believes it 
advisable for France to finance the North 
Vietnamese Communists in their aggres- 
sion against South Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
articles in question be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Mar. 17, 1965] 


BALL Says FRANCE UNDERMINES TASKS OF U.S. 
IN VieTNAM—HE Decries De GAULLE STAND 
AGAINST THE WAR IN AsIA—HANOI GETS 
Paris CREDITS 

(By Max Frankel) 

WASHINGTON, March 16.—Under Secretary 
of State George W. Ball suggested today that 
France was undermining the efforts of na- 
tions carrying the common burden of the free 
world. 

In an allusion to the administration’s dis- 
pute with the French about Western obliga- 
tions in southeast Asia, Mr. Ball in effect 
called on them to contribute to the common 
effort or to stop pressing their views on 
others. 

The Under Secretary’s speech, made to a 
national foreign policy conference at the 
State Department, was a thinly veiled ex- 
pression of the mounting irritation here with 
President de Gaulle’s opposition to American 
military efforts in Vietnam and Laos. 

Prominent officials not only are privately 
complaining of the lack of French support 
but also are charging that the French are 
attempting to undercut support for U.S. 
tactics. 

ADVICE WITHOUT RESOURCES 


“To play a useful and effective role on the 
world stage,” Mr. Ball asserted, “it is not 
enough for a nation simply to offer advice 
on all aspects of world affairs. It should 
be prepared to back that advice with re- 
sources. 

“If unwilling to do so, it does not con- 
tribute to the interests of the free world 
by seeking to impose its views on the na- 
tions that are carrying the common burden. 
In fact, when national positions are vig- 
orously promoted without regard to their 
effect on the responsible common efforts of 
other states, free world interests may well 
be injured.” 

The administration has never set out in 
detail the French actions that it regards as 
objectionable. Presumably, officials have 
known of French plans, reported from Paris 
today, to extend economic credits to North 
Vietnam. 

COMMITMENTS BACKED 


Mr. Ball’s speech was aimed at many abroad 
and in the United States who, he said, have 
been calling for a gradual American with- 
drawal from various parts of the world. He 
said that the U.S. economic and military 
involvement with Europe was irreversible, 
while American support for non-Communist 
nations elsewhere was essential to fill the 
power vacuum left by the collapse of colo- 
nialism 
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He gave particular attention to the pro- 
ponents of a resurgent nationalism in cer- 
tain European circles who take advantage 
of the neoisolationism of others to injure 
the United States. That he meant the 
French was clear from his citation of a 
Gaullist phrase, “from the Atlantic to the 
Urals,” to describe their long-range vision. 

“If their own nations are to regain their 
prewar power and position in world affairs,” 
he said of these Europeans, “their first 
tactical move must be to reduce US. 
power and influence. This means, among 
other things, weakening or dismantling the 
institutions and arrangements through 
which America and Europe cooperate.” 

The advocates of American withdrawal 
from other parts of the world, such as Viet- 
nam, Mr. Ball added, do not seem to under- 
stand that what we do in South Vietnam will 
have a profound meaning for people in the 
other outposts of freedom.” 

“Eventually,” he said, “U.S. commitments 
can be reduced only if other Western nations 
resume their worldwide responsibilities.” He 
said he did not expect this to happen until 
Europe became more unified and developed 
a whole new set of attitudes toward world 
affairs. 

France has been insisting that the United 
States cannot solve the Vietnamese problem 
by military means and has recommended a 
gradual withdrawal arranged through an 
early conference. The United States has 
threatened to inflict ever greater punishment 
on North Vietnam until Hanoi indicates a 
willingness to discuss a settlement that 
leaves South Vietnam in non-Communist 
hands. i 

Mr. Ball was the first speaker at a 2-day 
briefing arranged by the State Department 
for representatives of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations throughout the country. The 
other participants today, including Vice Pres- 
ident HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, spoke for “back- 
ground,” meaning that they could not be 
quoted by reporters. 


FRANCE TO EXTEND CREDIT 


Paris, March 16.—France has agreed to 
give medium-term credits to North Vietnam 
under a l-year trade agreement. 

Nguyen Tu, general director of Vietnamese 
enterprises for industrial imports, said he 
was also very pleased with the extension for 
another year of France’s commercial and pay- 
ments agreement with his country. 

French sources considered the accord 
normal despite North Vietnam’s sponsor- 
ship of the Communist forces fighting South 
Vietnamese and U.S. troops. 

Mr. Tu said shortly before leaving for 
Hanoi that France and his country did about 
$4 million worth of business under the trade 
agreement in 1964. He said he hoped this 
figure would be increased for both exports 
and imports in 1965 under the new 
agreement. 

France and North Vietnam maintain com- 
mercial missions in each other’s capitals. 

“To the extent that France can increase 
her purchases from North Vietnam, including 
coal, vegetable oils and artisans’ products, 
we will be able to buy complete factory in- 
stallations,” the North Vietnam official 
reported. 

He added that for the first time France 
had declared that she was ready to extend 
medium-term credits. He did not specify 
the terms, but economic circles said they 
believe the credits would run for 3 to 5 years. 

North Vietnam, the official said, is inter- 
ested in buying machine tools, other indus- 
trial equipment, heavy trucks and processing 
machinery, including paper mills. 

The French Government clearly expects 
criticism from Washington and Saigon as a 
result of the deal. The attitude in some in- 
fluential Gaullist circles is one of defiance 
rather than concern. 
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SENATOR GRUENING'S ANSWER ON 
RAMPART 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, if 
there is one proposition on which vir- 
tually all Alaskans agree, it is that our 
State needs very substantial economic 
development. Alaska came into the 
Union with the smallest population and 
the largest land area of any State. It 
still occupies the same position—at the 
top of the list of States in expanse, and 
at the bottom in number of people. 

Putting those two circumstances to- 
gether, it should be easy for everyone 
to understand that the level of economic 
development is low. It is particularly 
low in relation to the great resources of 
timber, minerals, land, marine life, and 
other wealth which exist there. 

The one additional resource which 
many of us feel could make Alaska spring 
to life economically and channel all of 
these other resources into the national 
economy is hydroelectric power. The 
natural resources for that power exist 
in wonderful abundance in my State, 
but the harnessing of that power has 
hardly begun. 

Alaskans are not unaccustomed to en- 
countering obstacles in living and mak- 
ing their way on the last frontier. The 
obstacles are not physical only, but are 
economic and political, as well. One 
such obstacle, which we are certain we 
can overcome, is a rather profound 
ignorance of things Alaskan which per- 
sists in the minds of many of the citizens 
of the United States residing in what we 
fondly describe as “the lower 48.” 

Last week, the New York Times pub- 
lished an editorial entitled World's 
Biggest Boondoggle.” Under this un- 
happy and unlikely heading there ap- 
peared an attack on the proposed Ram- 
part hydroelectric project on the Yukon 
River. My colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], has 
written to the New York Times, com- 
menting on the editorial and taking issue 
with it. Earlier this week his letter was 
printed in the Times. I believe the let- 
ter deserves even wider circulation than 
that which was afforded by publication 
there. Accordingly, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point 
in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, 
Senator Grueninc’s letter to the Times. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar. 17, 1965] 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES: GRUE- 
NING BACKS HYDROPOWER FOR RAMPART 

To the Eprror: 

As your March 8 editorial on Rampart Dam 
refers to me by name as one who cheered a 
recently released Interior Department report, 
I hope you will give me an opportunity to 
comment. 


The only possible explanation for your 
characterization of Rampart Dam as the 
“world’s biggest boondoggle” is that the 
Times has not attempted to get the facts. 

Would the Times have described Grand 
Coulee as a boondoggle? Or Boulder Dam? 
Or the Tennessee Valley Authority? Your 
disdainful dismissal of the importance to 
consumers of low-cost power from Rampart 
completely ignores advances in economic 
progress and standards of living accompany- 
ing successful development of hydropower 
for public benefit. 
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BENEFIT TO NATION 


Not only Alaska, but the Nation as a whole 
will benefit from low-cost power from Ram- 
part. The Federal Power Commission pre- 
dicts that power needs of the American 
people in 1980 will be 2½ times the amount 
required in 1964. To meet this onrushing 
increase in demand, Rampart’s 5 million kilo- 
watts will supply less than 1 percent of the 
total. Although Rampart is big, it is also 
necessary. 

Four years of intensive study by the Corps 
of Engineers and other agencies, public and 
private, have brought Rampart to the point 
where a definite report should be available 
later this year. 

You refer to the analysis now being made 
by the Natural Resources Council. Why not 
wait before jumping to half-baked con- 
clusions? 

Your reference to Rampart as “the world’s 
biggest sinkhole for public funds” ignores 
that all these great hydro projects are fully 
amortized, principal and interest, from the 
revenues for the power generated. The bil- 
lion dollars which you italicize in your hor- 
ror, is an investment which will be morethan 
repaid, for in addition to repayment of funds 
advanced is the income from taxable indus- 
tries and taxable employees. 

The answer to the question of market- 
ability of Rampart’s power has been given 
not only by Development and Resources 
Corp., under supervision of the respected 
David Lilienthal in a study for the Corps 
of Engineers, and by private consultants, 
but now by the Department of the Interior. 
That answer is “Yes.” 

As to supposed superiority of alternative 
sources of power, the same studies lead to the 
same conclusion that Rampart power will be 
cheaper than nuclear energy, coal-fired 
steam plants, natural gas or oil or any other 
Alaskan hydro project. If resource conserva- 
tion and low power costs are important, 
Rampart is incomparably better than the 
widespread destruction and excessive costs 
of suggested alternatives. 

Construction of Rampart can be expected 
to result in significant increases in produc- 
tion of migratory fowl, fur-bearing animals 
and fish, as has happened at other projects. 
The Times estimates of losses of migratory 
fowl, animals and salmon appear to be those 
calculated by the Fish and Wildlife Sery- 
ice of the Department of the Interior. The 
people of Alaska have suffered too often from 
egregious errors of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Our once great salmon fishery re- 
sources declined so that in 1959, the last 
year of Fish and Wildlife Control, it had 
reached the lowest point in 60 years, Un- 
der State management the salmon runs have 
improved substantially, a difficult task after 
the Fish and Wildlife mismanagement. 


GROUPS IN OPPOSITION 


Again, the Fish and Wildlife Service, fol- 
lowed by the Wildlife Management Institute 
and the National Wildlife Federation, would 
have performed a grave disservice to Alaska 
when, in 1957, these groups opposed develop- 
ment of ofl and gas resources of the Kenai 
Moose Range. Fortunately they did not suc- 
ceed. These organizations then sounded 
alarms about the damage and destruction 
this would visit upon the moose, in the same 
vein as the cacophony now heard against 
Rampart. 

When, over these protests, but with ap- 
proval of the Izaak Walton League, the 
Moose Range was partially opened to leas- 
ing, the moose flourished. Far from damag- 
ing the habitat for moose, the incidental 
lumber clearing enhanced it. 

Rampart will bring wildlife resource in- 
creases, and we rejoice that this can occur 
simultaneously with increased prosperity 
for the people of Alaska and the Nation. 

ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator From Alaska. 
WASHINGTON, March 12, 1965. 
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NEGRO REGISTRATION AND VOT- 
ING IN SOUTH CAROLINA, AND 
THE VOTING RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
the Tuesday, March 16, edition of the 
Greenville, S.C., News contains an As- 
sociated Press article, datelined Colum- 
bia, S.C, which is particularly note- 
worthy at this time. The article deals 
with the available voter registration 
figures and the extent of the participa- 
tion in the 1964 election of the registered 
voters in South Carolina. In addition, 
it deals with the probable effects which 
the voting-rights bill would have upon 
a voting qualifications in South Caro- 

a. 

Of particular interest, however, is the 
last paragraph of the article, which reads 
as follows: 


The South Carolina voter education proj- 
ect, a Negro effort to get Negroes to register, 
told the Associated Press recently that the 
problem is to get Negroes interested enough 
to vote. The project is concentrating on a 
campaign to accomplish this. The project 
said that qualified voters are being registered 
in all counties in the State as far as it knows. 


I want to bring this article to the at- 
tention of the Senate, in the hope that it 
will shed some light upon any questions 
which may exist concerning the State of 
South Carolina. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, Mar. 16, 


THORNTON DECLINES COMMENT ON JOHNSON 
VOTER REGISTRATION BILL 


CoLuUMmBIA—South Carolina Secretary of 
State O. Frank Thornton declined comment 
Monday on the administration’s new voter 
registration bill. 

Federal officials active in getting the bill 
ready for Congress said South Carolina is one 
of six States in the South in which the bill 
might see State voter registration procedures 
bypassed in favor of Federal registrars and 
virtually no restrictions on registering. 

Thornton said he would have no comment 
until he has seen a copy of the bill. His 
office is in charge of elections and voter reg- 
istration in the State. 

Federal officials said any State registering 
or voting fewer than 50 percent of its eligible 
age group would come under the bill. They 
said in 1964 South Carolina voted only 38 
percent. 

Thornton’s records show that State had 
772,748 voters registered for the 1964 elec- 
tion—the one used for the Federal figures— 
and that 524,748 voted. This broke previous 
voting records by a hundred thousand as the 
State went for Republican Presidential can- 
didate Barry Goldwater. 

The registration was in a total population 
of 2,382,594 by the 1960 census. 

South Carolina’s requirements for voting 
are residency—a year in the State, 6 months 
in the county—age 21, free of felony convic- 
tions and mental incompetency, and ability 
to read any section of the State constitution 
or own property assessed at $300. 

The Federal bill would eliminate the liter- 
acy and property requirements if it was 
applied in South Carolina. And registra- 
tion under the bill would apply to local and 
State elections as well as to Federal elections. 

The Federal bill, according to its Washing- 
ton spokesman, takes the position that if less 
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than 50 percent of a State’s age-eligible 
citizens are registered or vote, then that 
State’s citizens are being blocked from 
registering or voting. 

The South Carolina voter education proj- 
ect, a Negro effort to get Negroes to register, 
told the Associated Press recently that the 
problem is to get Negroes interested enough 
to register to vote. The project is concen- 
trating on a campaign to accomplish this. 
The project said that qualified voters are be- 
ing registered in all counties in the State 
as far as it knows. 


IMPORTATION OF MEN’S, BOYS’, 
AND WOMEN’S GARMENTS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, letters 
which have been coming to me from 
Ohio manufacturers of men’s, boys’, and 
women’s garments express fear of the ad- 
verse impact which the increased im- 
portation of foreign products will have 
upon their businesses. 

For an example, I have in mind im- 
mediately a letter received from the Van 
Wert Manufacturing Co., of Van Wert, 
Ohio, expressing their belief that many 
small manufacturers will be forced to 
give up the “ghost” through the years, 
because of the increased importation of 
the type of goods which they manu- 
facture. 

Mr. W. H. Soldner, of the Van Wert 
Manufacturing Co., as the basis of in- 
creased fear of what will happen to these 
small manufacturers, cited the fact that 
the Blue Bell, Inc., of New York, has 
entered the volume price apparel im- 
porting field by forming the Globe 
Superior, Inc., a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Blue Bell. This Globe Superior, Inc., 
newly formed, will intensify the im- 
portation and selling of wearing apparel 
for men, women, and children, to be 
placed upon the counters of American 
businesses, for sale in competition with 
goods manufactured within our own 
country. 

The fear residing with Mr. W. H. 
Soldner, representing the Van Wert 
Manufacturing Co., is reflective of the 
general fear that prevails in this in- 
dustry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter of Mr. W. H. Soldner 
and the clipping out of an unidentified 
newspaper which he enclosed be printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Van WERT, OHIO, 
. March 9, 1965. 
Hon, Frank J. LAUSCHE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: It occurred to us that you, 
as a legislator, might be interested in the 
information with its implications as revealed 
in the attached clipping. 

Blue Bell, Inc., is one of the largest manu- 
facturers, if not the largest manufacturer, of 
work and leisure clothing in the world. This 
company has caused many small manufac- 
turers to give up the “ghost” through the 
years. Now in their greed they are closing 
in on still a greater portion of this type of 
business via Penney, Sears, Wards, et cetera. 

Over the years we earned a living, and 
helped independent retailers, and gave em- 
ployment to hundreds of good Ohioans, but 


we are having a very rough time of it now. 
We can’t compete on price. We don’t know 
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the answer but we thought the information 
revealed in the clipping may interest you. 
Thanks for the excellent job you are doing 
in the Senate. 
Respectfully yours, 
THE VAN WERT MANUFACTURING CO. 
W. H. SOLDNER. 


BLUE BELL FORMS IMPORT COMPANY 

New YorkK.—Blue Bell, Inc., has entered 
the volume price apparel importing field 
with the formation of Globe Superior, Inc., 
a wholly owned subsidiary. 

The company will step up its drive in an 
extensive and intensive effort of importing 
and selling wearing apparel for men, women, 
and children, with Globe Superior function- 
ing as an independent organization with its 
own executive, merchandising, and sales 
staffs. 

It will operate independently of the parent 
corporation’s own sales divisions. Headquar- 
ters are at 6 West 33d Street. 

Ralph Grossman, formerly a vice president 
of Marlene Industries Corp., import division, 
and a member of its board of directors, is 
president of Globe Superior. Mr, Grossman 
was with Marlene for 10 years. 

Globe Superior will import apparel from 
all over the world, with emphasis in all types 
of goods, men’s, women’s, and children’s, ac- 
cording to Mr. Grossman. He added that a 
substantial part will come from Japan, Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, and Okinawa. 

The company, Mr. Grossman said, will 
emphasize volume price merchandise, but 
with quality controls exercised. First lines 
will be for fall selling. 

Blue Bell has previously imported apparel 
for the family under the name of Hillgate and 
under private labels for various customers, 
an official said, indicating that this activity 
will be continued. 


RESOLUTION PROTESTING CLOSING 
OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL IN GRAND JUNCTION, 
COLO. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter and a resolution pro- 
testing the closing of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital in Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo. The resolution was adopted 
by the City Council of the City of Grand 
Junction, and has been sent to me by 
the city clerk. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Crry oF GRAND JUNCTION, 
March 9, 1965. 
The Honorable GORDON ALLOTT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLOTT: The City Council of 
the City of Grand Junction, Colo., at its regu- 
lar meeting held February 17, 1965, passed 
and adopted the attached resolution protest- 
ing the closing of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital in Grand Junction, Colo. 

Very truly yours, 
HELEN C. TOMLINSON, 
City Clerk. 


RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved by the City Council of the 
City of Grand Junction, Colo.: 

1. That the city council, by this resolu- 
tion, express itself as being unequivocally 
opposed to the closing of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital in the city of Grand 
Junction for the following reasons: 

(a) Grand Junction is the center and eco- 
nomic hub of an area of the approximate 
size of the State of Ohio and is a logical 
and proper place for such facility, as the 
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normal pattern of those to be served brings 
them to this point. 

(b) The facilities in Denver and Salt Lake 
City are considerable distance from the vet- 
erans to be served, and adverse winter weath- 
er and mountainous terrain complicate travel 
to these remote facilities. 

(c) The companion medical services, men- 
tioned as a reason for closing the facility, 
are available in the city of Grand Junction, 

(d) The closing of a practically new fa- 
cid constructed in 1949, seems indefensi- 

le. 

2. That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to those individuals or officials who have the 
responsibility of determining the status of 
the facility. 

Passed and adopted this 17th day of Feb- 
ruary 1965. 

CHARLES E. MCOASSIUS, 
President of the City Council. 

Attest: 

HELEN C. TOMLINSON, 
City Clerk. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION CON- 
SOLIDATIONS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
problem of Veterans’ Administration pol- 
icy in attempting to close many VA 
administrative centers and hospitals is 
still very much before us. 

As Members of this body know, Chair- 
man TEAGUE, of Texas, is currently con- 
ducting hearings on this proposal in the 
House of Representatives committee. 

Ray Asmussen, field officer and claims 
represéntative of the South Dakota Vet- 
erans Department, has written me con- 
cerning the high efficiency rating of the 
administrative center in Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. Because I am very proud of the 
excellent, efficient operation of the VA 
office in Sioux Falls, I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Asmussen’s letter be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOUTH DAKOTA VETERANS’ DEPARTMENT, 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION CENTER, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., March 15, 1965. 
Hon. GEORGE McGovern, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR McGovern: The claims 
activity has been increasing at the Sioux 
Falls regional office during the years of 1963, 
1964 and during the months of January and 
February of 1965. This can be seen by the 
increasing number of original claims filed for 
service-connected disability compensation, 
non-service-connected disability pension, 
claims for death pension or indemnity com- 
pensation by veterans, widows, and other de- 
pendents of the deceased veteran. Also 
there is an increased number of claims for 
a burial allowance, eligibility determinations 
for loan guaranty benefits, civil service pref- 
erence and educational benefits. The effec- 
tiveness of the claims division at Sioux Falls 
by VA standards has been consistently on an 
average of 100 percent. The award section 
of this regional office in Sioux Falls has been 
consistently 100 percent effective or better 
during the past 2 years and up to the present 
time. The effectiveness of the clerical op- 
eration has averaged over 150 percent. The 
direct labor effectiveness has been approxi- 
mately 105 percent over the past 12 months, 
while that of the clerical and typing service 
has been 150 percent or better. The cost per 
standard man-hour for January and Febru- 
ary of 1965 is $4.26. 

Upon the basis of these facts the claims 
activity has been more than 100 percent 
based upon the standards established by the 
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VA in Washington. The Sioux Falls regional 
office is producing very well and effectively 
in spite of the Washington computer and 
VA central office knows it. Just why they 
continue to harp on the theme that the 
Sioux Falls office is not as effective as St. 
Paul is beyond me. 

There are many original claims received 
from veterans who have had 20 years or more 
of service. These require considerable de- 
velopment. In claims for compensation for 
chronic conditions, such as a heart disability, 
it is necessary to formally review all military 
clinicals and other evidence of record before 
service connection can be established. On 
this type of case the VA allots an inadequate 
time standard and it does not compare to 
actual time spent on such cases. There are 
more notices of disagreement being filed 
which means a complete review of all rec- 
ords, including service records, VA physical 
examinations, all previous VA decisions, and 
all other evidence of record. A complete 
summary of such a review must be furnished 
the claimant. The VA in Washington allots 
approximately 5 hours by their standards in 
the preparation of such a summary and the 
interpretation of applicable rules, regula- 
tions, and laws. The time allotted is not suf- 
ficient for this report. Many such statements 
require 8 to 14 hours to prepare. Very few 
statements of the case require less than 8 
hours. In many cases it is necessary to pre- 
pare two, three, and four supplemental state- 
ments and in such instances Washington 
does not allow any credit for the time spent 
in this preparation. These are some of the 
examples of inadequate standards established 
by VA central office. The VA's work measure- 
ment standards are unrealistic and are estab- 
lished on outmoded standards which lead to 
false conclusions. In spite of this the Sioux 
Falls VA regional office is effective and the 
service to the South Dakota veteran and his 
dependents is one of the best. The VA in 
Washington most certainly cannot say the 
larger VA centers throughout the United 
States can compare to the one in Sioux Falls 
and this includes the one in St. Paul, Minn. 

Good judgment, fair interpretation of 
rules and regulations and the application 
of commonsense in decisions cannot be meas- 
ured by any set standard. It is not a routine 
operation as VA officials would have you be- 
lieve. Each veteran is entitled to the fullest 
consideration of his claim under the law. 
To do otherwise denies the veteran and his 
dependent of their legal right. Through the 
effort of all service representatives in this 
regional office and the very fine cooperation 
these service representatives have with the 
claims division I know the veterans of our 
State are receiving good and fair decisions 
on their claims which cannot be said of 
many Offices throughout the country. 

The claims division is the backbone of the 
Veterans’ Administration, and all other VA 
divisions and especially service representa- 
tives work in close harmony with this divi- 
sion here in South Dakota in order that the 
end result will be fair and square treatment 
for all veterans. This is also true of the other 
divisions of the VA and it is, therefore, very 
important that this regional office remain 
in Sioux Falls, S. Dak. To remove this ac- 
tivity and merge it with one of the already 
larger offices will destroy this essential, fine 
service to the veteran and his dependent in 
South Dakota, The records will show the 
Sioux Falls office has consistently maintained 
high quality work which is among the very 
best in the country. Mr. Driver, Mr. Brick- 
field, and Mr. Farmer know this and should 
be able to answer that question. Their an- 
swer must be yes“ if they will only be fair 
in their judgment. 

Upon the basis of all evidence of produc- 
tivity and quality of the work of the Sioux 
Falls office, it is far superior to that of many 
other VA offices and that includes the one in 
St. Paul. This should be clearly understood 
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by VA management personnel. When all 
the true facts are set forth about the effi- 
ciency of the regional office in Sioux Falls, it 
is quite obvious the merger with St. Paul 
would be foolish from the standpoint of cost 
and efficiency. 
Very truly yours, 
Ray ASMUSSEN, 

Field Officer and Claims Representa- 
tive, South Dakota Veterans Depart- 
ment, 2217 West 18th Street, Siour 
Falls, S. Dak. 


BRACEROS VITAL TO CALIFORNIA 
CROPS 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, re- 
cently there appeared in the San Diego 
Union, a newspaper whose circulation in- 
cludes some of the richest farmlands in 
the Nation, an article on the necessity to 
California’s economy of the importation 
of farm labor. As the article points out: 


The alternative is rotting crops, a blow to 
the economy, more unemployment, and 
higher prices for food. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the San Diego Union, Mar. 13, 1965] 
Braceros VITAL TO STATE Crops 


California may suffer a $500 million eco- 
nomic loss if farmers are not assured of a 
labor supply to harvest the ripening crops, 
the U.S. Senate has been told. 

A growing number of experts, farmers, and 
officials, including Gov. Edmund G. Brown, 
are telling Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz 
that the domestic labor supply cannot and 
is not filling the agricultural labor needs. 
They can be met only through a bracero 
type of program, using foreign nationals in 
the fields. 

In spite of the mounting evidence from 
authoritative sources, Mr. Wirtz remains ada- 
mant in his stand that domestic workers can 
fill the need. 

Among the latest officials urging the Sec- 
retary of Labor to change his mind is Senator 
MIKE MANSFIELD, of Montana, the Senate ma- 
jority leader. 

The Labor Department’s proposal to ex- 
clude foreign workers “is an experiment 
* * * which is going to bring about the ruin 
of a major industry,” Senator MANSFIELD 
warned, 

Senator THOMAS KUCHEL told the Senate 
the total damage to California’s economy 
will be between $500 and $700 million if 
foreign workers are not available for the 
fields. Senator MurpHy and the 14 Cali- 
fornia Republican Members of the House 
have long been champions of an extension 
of the bracero program. 

If the workers are not available the direct 
damage will be to the $3.5 billion annual 
California farm output. Also threatened 
with economic loss are such California in- 
dustries as trucking; food processing, the 
container industry including glass, metal, 
and plastic, and the printing and advertising 
trades. 

The final victim will be the housewife, who 
will discover the adamant stand of the Labor 
Department will take more of her money for 
food. 


California is only a part of the agricultural 
economy that is suffering from termination 
of the bracero program. Florida, for example, 
reports about $6 million worth of citrus has 
rotted and cane growers have lost $1.7 million 
because there was no help. Some dependent 
hapiste like truckers, may have to go on 
relief. 
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If enough labor to harvest the California 
crops through September is to be obtained, 
the planning ana agreements for an outside 
labor supply must begin now. 

The alternative is rotting crops, a blow to 
the economy, more unemployment, and high- 
er prices for food. 


BRACEROS AND THE COST OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, my 
good and close friend and eloquent 
spokesman for our State’s leading indus- 
try, agriculture—Mr. Leonard Finder— 
points out in an editorial the costs that 
consumers will pay because of the bracero 
blundering. 

The Sacramento Union is the oldest 
daily newspaper west of the Rockies, and 
has always been in close touch with the 
problems of the great State of California. 

I only hope that the Secretary of Labor 
will heed the warning, and will make 
braceros available, so that the farmers 
in my State may harvest and plan for the 
harvesting of their crops. Otherwise, I 
hope the Secretary is prepared to answer 
the complaints of consumers when the 
prices of agricultural products increase 
this year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Sacramento Union, Mar. 12, 1965] 
Cost oF BRACERO BLUNDERING 


Estimates are beginning to come in as to 
what the badly bungled bracero program will 
cost the consumer, emphasizing that the ul- 
timate burden of the mistakes of dictatorial 
bureaucracy always must be borne in the end 
by the taxpayers, 

Reports from the Salinas area is that the 
winter planting of lettuce is at the lowest 
point in nearly a score of years—because of 
growers’ concern about ability to harvest 
their crop. Only 11,180 acres were 80 
planted this year, compared with over 13,000 
last year, and more than 16,500 in 1963. 

In the past, only about 20 percent of the 
workers have come from domestic sources. 
More than 16,000 braceros were employed last 
year in stoop labor. 

With Mexican pickers barred, harvest costs 
will rise markedly. The farmers’ uncertain- 
ties are compounded by the scandal of the 
false figures about available farm labor 
emanating from State offices. 

Based on the limited planting, estimates 
are that spring lettuce likely will be priced 
about double last year. And that is only 
part of the cost, for the same result will ap- 
ply to many other food products—such as 
tomatoes, where over 100,000 acres less than 
1964 are being used this year. 5 

Apart from this part of the bill to the con- 
sumer, there are the other aspects: the losses 
incurred by the farmers, exodus of some 
growers to Mexico, impact upon food proces- 
sors, packers and freighting companies, loss 
of tax income to the State, and depreciated 
real estate values, 

It’s time that citizens should become 
equally concerned about the inordinately 
high cost of willful, autocratic government 
that is more interested in theories than re- 
alities, in placating political allies than 
serving the common well-being. 

Each governmental mistake affects far 
more than the immediate victims. Each act 
of indifference or stupidity causes far-reach- 
ing reverberations that hurts every indi- 
vidual and undermines public confidence 
and the foundations of our very society. 
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DE GAULLE FACES BACKFIRE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, over the 
past decade, Eliot Janeway, of New York, 
has built a nationwide reputation as an 
economist, especially in the field of world 
affairs and the international monetary 
situation. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of other Senators an article by Mr. Jane- 
way which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star and other newspapers, 
across the country, on Monday, March 
8, 1965. In the article he makes the 
point— 

De Gaulle has got so carried away by his 
anti-American show of strength against the 
dollar that he has jeopardized the supply of 
francs needed to pay for the bread ration. 


Mr. Janeway also writes that De Gaulle 
is— 
raising dollars to pay out for our gold by 
imposing a credit moratorium on his own 
economy. 


And he further points out: 

The only way De Gaulle has been able to 
get the Communists to go along with him 
has been to go along with the money de- 
mands of the unions the Communists con- 
trol. Hence France’s fearsome rate of do- 
mestic inflation. 


Because I believe Mr. Janeway’s article 
is the most lucid exposition of the peri- 
lous financial ploy on which President 
de Gaulle has embarked, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp. I hope all Senators will find the 
time to read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar. 8, 1965] 
As JANEWAY Views Ir: DE GAULLE FACES 
BACKFIRE 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

New Yorx.—wherever U.S. businessmen 
meet today, their first and overriding concern 
is for the gold outflow, which results from 
the dollar payments deficit. People are ask- 
ing whether this means we're in for trouble 
in our own backyard, and why French Presi- 
dent de Gaulle is challenging our own finan- 
cial stability, by his decision to turn in his 
dollars for our gold. This determined effort 
to siphon off some of our gold has led an ar- 
ticulate cross section of American opinion to 
jump to the conclusion that France is strong 
and the United States is weak. 

A quick look at the internal balance of 
power in France is enough to show that this 
is a topsy-turvy view of reality. De Gaulle 
has been fighting a rearguard action, un- 
successful up to this point, against an infla- 
tionary domestic cost push. Part of his 
domestic power base, for example, rests on 
France’s backward farm setup. To appease 
his protectionist farm bloc, he has been 
forced to subsidize uneconomic crop pro- 
duction at an increased rate. 


WEAKNESS MARKED 


De Gaulle’s weakness on the labor front is 
even more marked. There, he is exposed to 
a swollen army of government employees. In 
France, the importance of the governmental 
sector of the economy, relative to the private 
sector is much greater than here including, 
as it does, for example, the raliroad workers. 
This means that the fiscal base in France is 
much narrower than in the United States. 

Moreover, the inflationary impact of the 
labor cost push is much more powerful there 
than here—and tougher to deal with, too. 
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There’s a very special reason why. The left- 
wing tradition of French labor, and of French 
professional life is capped by a very strong 
Communist Party. 

Admittedly, the French Communist Party 
has never been noted for its discipline. But, 
then, neither has the Italian Communist 
Party. And it is universally admitted that 
the Communist-paced labor cost push in 
Italy has brought that formerly expansive 
economy to the verge of bankruptcy and the 
edge of political instability. 


ALL TANGLED UP 


A country in which a Communist Party 
gains an important foothold is always vul- 
nerable to political instability and to finan- 
cial insolvency, or to both. As a practical 
matter, the only way De Gaulle has been able 
to get the Communists to go along with him 
has been to go along with the money de- 
mands of the unions the Communists con- 
trol. Hence France’s fearsome rate of do- 
mestic inflation. Like the Romans with their 
bread and circuses, he’s fed francs to the 
work force and put on a show of baiting 
Uncle Sam. 

Recently, however, while we’ve been worry- 
ing about whether we're financially weak and 
France sound, De Gaulle has got all tangled 
up in his own feet. In order to support his 
publicized power play against the dollar, 
he’s dried up the money supply at the French 
banks which are on a de facto dollar stand- 
ard. The way he’s raising the dollars to 
pay out for our gold is by imposing a credit 
moratorium on his own economy. Just 
about the only bills French business can pay 
today are for the weekly payroll. Conse- 
quently, De Gaulle’s run on our gold has run 
the French economy out of gas. 

Classicist that he is, De Gaulle will do 
well to remember that the Roman version of 
the phrase gave bread a priority over circuses. 
De Gaulle has got so carried away by his 
anti-American show of strength against the 
dollar that he’s jeopardized the supply of 
francs needed to pay out the bread ration. 
The French Communists won’t let him get 
away with saying: “Let them eat gold.” As 
they begin to put the squeeze on De Gaulle to 
call off the credit famine at home, American 
business will find our own boom more im- 
pressive than his challenge to it. 


THE NATION HAS BENEFITED FROM 
LESSONS LEARNED IN THE GREAT 
ALASKA EARTHQUAKE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 9 
days from today, we shall mark the first 
anniversary of the great Alaska earth- 
quake. It is, therefore, fitting that at 
this time I express the gratitude of all 
Alaskans for the generous and sincere 
assistance given our young State by the 
Federal Government in the confused 
days which followed March 27, 1964. 

The extraordinary efforts of both mil- 
itary and civilian departments of the 
executive in responding to one of the 
most severe earthquakes ever recorded, 
together with the careful consideration 
and early enactment by Congress of a 
Federal relief bill for Alaska, belied the 
often heard pronouncement that big 
government is incapable of effective re- 
sponse to situations requiring prompt 
action. These acts will long stand as 
examples of the best in American 
government. 

However, Mr. President, this after- 
noon, rather than catalog all that has 
been done for Alaska, I wish to tell the 
Senate something of what the Nation 
has learned from Alaska’s experience. 
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All of us here in the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, know that we and our successors 
shall see natural disasters occur in our 
States in the years to come. The fact 
that this is inevitable and the fact that 
existing legislation is at present inade- 
quate to fulfill the responsibilities of the 
Federal Government when disaster 
strikes were recognized by the Federal 
Reconstruction and Development Plan- 
ning Commission for Alaska. 

This unique institution, an arm of the 
executive, headed by one of the most dis- 
tinguished Members of the Senate, the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] was charged initially with coordi- 
nating the reconstruction and the devel- 
opment of Alaska’s post-earthquake 
economy. At the conclusion of its monu- 
mental task the Commission issued a 
final report, dated September of last 
year. The report, entitled “Response to 
Disaster,” on pages 38, 39, and 40 presents 
a series of long-range recommendations 
to minimize destruction and loss of life 
in future earthquakes, both in Alaska and 
elsewhere. Because the distinguished 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is the sort of man he is, these 
recommendations have a_ universality 
which makes them applicable to natural 
disasters of all kinds. 

They consist of a series of suggested 
technical studies aimed at learning more 
about earthquakes, their nature and pre- 
dictability, the susceptibility to earth- 
quakes of certain geologic formations, 
and the kinds of precautions which can 
be taken to minimize, through changed 
construction techniques, future earth- 
quake damage. Consideration of the 
merits of Federal disaster insurance is 
advocated. In addition, amendments to 
Public Law 81-875, the Federal Disaster 
Act, are suggested. All of these recom- 
mendations are designed to make more 
effective the Federal Government’s re- 
sponse to possible future natural dis- 
asters. 

Being curious about what the adminis- 
tration had done to follow through on the 
recommendations of the Anderson Com- 
mission, I recently wrote to the President, 
asking him for a report. Soon thereafter 
I received a reply, the contents of which 
I should like to share with the Senate. 

It appears that, after reviewing the 
Anderson Commission recommendations, 
the President immediately referred the 
technical recommendations to the Office 
of Science and Technology; the disaster 
insurance recommendations, to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency; and 
the recommendations for study and im- 
provement in Public Law 81-875, to the 
Office of Emergency Planning. 

How prompt was the action taken by 
the administration can be seen in the 
following paragraphs from the reply sent 
me by Lawrence F. O’Brien, Special As- 
sistant to the President: 

A preliminary review of the scientific 
proposals by the Director of OST (Office of 
Science and Technology has already re- 
sulted in the inclusion in the President’s 
1966 budget of requests for $600,000 for the 
establishment of an Alaska sea wave warn- 
ing system by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, $100,000 for new earthquake prediction 
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research by the Survey, and $1,500,000 to en- 
able the Coast and Geodetic Survey and Geo- 
logical Survey to conduct earthquake hazard 
and other engineering and geological studies 
of the type mentioned by the Federal Recon- 
struction Commission. Included in the lat- 
ter amount are funds for updating seismic- 
risk maps, studies of the geological and geo- 
physical history and behavior of the San 
Andreas fault system, studies of submarine 
landslides, and the Prince William Sound 
and Montague Island areas, and studies of the 
nature and stability of submarine slopes in 
southeast Alaska. Additional studies are 
continuing by the special OST Panel on 
Earthquake Prediction. 

Related work is also underway in the 
Department of Defense. For example, the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency is con- 
ducting programs aimed at developing im- 
proved seismic instrumentation, and the 
Corps of Engineers is working on improve- 
ments in the design of military construction 
to make facilities more resistant to earth- 
quakes. Various technical reports on the 
Alaska earthquake are also being prepared. 


As for the Anderson Commission sug- 
gestions for further study of the feasi- 
bility of a Federal disaster insurance 
program, it appears that the adminis- 
tration is waiting for Congress to enact 
Senate bill 408. This bill, already unan- 
imously passed by the Senate, is now 
under consideration by the House. If 
acted upon favorably there, the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency is prepared 
to seek the required appropriation. 
Nine months thereafter, the Senate 
should have a report by the HHFA on 
the cost of a Federal flood and hurri- 
cane-transported water insurance pro- 
gram. Within 3 years of the appro- 
priation, we should have a report on 
the cost of an earthquake insurance pro- 
gram. 

It may be that a carefully documented 
study by the HHF'A will be all that the 
insurance industry requires in order to 
set up reasonably priced flood damage, 
hurricane-water-damage and earth- 
quake-damage insurance; or it may be 
that a congressionally initiated program 
will have to go into effect for a few years 
before the merit of insuring for these 
uncertain risks can be demonstrated to 
private industry. Such was precisely 
what happened with hail insurance in 
the 1930’s, so the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] told us at the 
time when Senate bill 408 was acted 
upon by the Senate. 

As for the Anderson Commission rec- 
ommendations for improvement of the 
Federal Disaster Act, Mr. O’Brien in- 
forms me that the Office of Emergency 
Planning, now headed by an able public 
servant, Gov. Buford Ellington, is en- 
gaged in a three-part study. Initially, 
Federal experience in administering the 
provisions of Public Law 81-875 is being 
examined, in order to determine how the 
Federal Government can more effective- 
ly respond to major natural disasters. 
This study will extend to both the public 
and the private sectors of the economy. 
Second, the OEP is studying tech- 
niques for anticipating and planning in 
advance for disasters, so as to minimize 
their adverse effects. Third, Federal- 
aid policies for program assistance in 
hazardous areas are being reviewed. 

This study has not as yet resulted in 
any recommendations for legislation; 
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but, having worked with the dedicated 
staff of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning in the grim days following the 
Alaska earthquake of last March 27, I am 
convinced that their study will produce 
some valuable legislative ideas for the 
President’s consideration. 

In passing the Federal Disaster Act 
in 1950, Congress abandoned its previous 
policy of handling each new major dis- 
aster with special remedial legislation. 
A new policy—of delegating responsi- 
bility in this area to the President— 
evolved. It is, therefore, appropriate 
that we look to the President for recom- 
mendations as to how the provisions of 
Public Law 81-875 can be improved. 

The fact there is room for improve- 
ment is perhaps best illustrated by con- 
sidering the similarity between the 
Alaska bill of last year and the west coast 
flood bill of this year. When almost 
identical legislation has to be passed by 
Congress in order to alleviate the effects 
of two such dissimilar disasters as the 
1964 Alaska earthquake and the 1964-65 
west coast floods, is it not time to con- 
sider whether general legislation of this 
type is justified? 

As the distinguished senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL] has re- 
cently stated: 

How much better it would be to have on 
the books disaster authorization which 
would permit the President, within limits, 
to allocate funds for required undertakings 
in the repair of Federal or federally aided 
structures and for loans where there is wide- 
spread damage to private property. 


The sooner we have such legislation, 
Mr. President, the more effective will be 
the Federal response to disaster. No 
longer will it be necessary for Congress 
periodically to be disturbed by quickly 
drafted, incompletely studied—but man- 
ifestly necessary, under the circum- 
stances—legislation such as last sum- 
mer’s Alaska earthquake legislation and 
the proposal for relief of west coast flood- 
disaster victims presently before Con- 
gress. 


JUVENILE CRIME 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, President 
Johnson’s message on law enforcement 
and the administration of justice em- 
phasized the pressing demands for deal- 
ing with the problems of our youth, for 
no country can hope to be better than 
its young people. In their hands lies 
the future of our democracy. Today, 
most young Americans are making sig- 
nificant contributions to our society. 
They know more about a wider variety 
of subjects than has any previous gen- 
eration. Yet, despite this fact, juvenile 
delinquency and youth crime have been 
increasing alarmingly in the last few 
years. 

All of us know that too many of our 
young people are dropouts. Half of 
all children today in the fifth grade will 
not finish high school. Too many of our 
young people leave school before they 
have completed the education which they 
must have in order to compete for jobs 
in our increasingly complex and com- 
petitive society. We know that too many 
of them are unemployed, are roaming 
the streets, are becoming addicted to 
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drugs, are being drawn into illegal oper- 
ations, or are simply stirring up trouble, 
because they have nothing better to do. 
We have recognized this problem, and 
have instituted programs of training and 
placement to bring more young people 
back into the mainstream of productive 
society; but the problem remains a mam- 
moth one. 

The President has set the scene for 
renewed and expanded efforts against 
crime and delinquency. In recognizing 
that crime and delinquency are truly na- 
tional problems, President Johnson is 
provided leadership toward increased 
national cooperation in investigating the 
causes of youth crime; in developing 
methods of eliminating the causes: and 
in strengthening the ways in which we 
deal with the crime and delinquency 
which we have not been able to prevent. 
The President pointed out several in 
which the need for prompt action is par- 
ticularly relevant to the disturbing inci- 
dence of delinquency: Regulation of the 
mail-order business in firearms; control 
of the dissemination of psychotoxic 
drugs; measures to combat the narcotics 
traffic, and to rehabilitate those who have 
fallen into the trap of addiction. The 
Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice, which the 
President has said he will soon establish, 
will no doubt uncover additional means 
of preventing delinquency. 

The task is a very large and very diffi- 
cult one. It will tax our patience, our 
imagination, and our ingenuity. But it 
is a task which we must undertake, and 
at which we must succeed. As Presi- 
dent Johnson said on Monday, the hu- 
man costs of crime cannot be measured. 
And surely no price is too high to pay 
for the reclamation of our youth, to- 
et leaders of our country and the 
world. 


GROWING INTEREST IN MARINE 
EXPLORATION 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in 
February, I introduced a bill, S. 1091, 
which would provide a program for ma- 
rine exploration and development of re- 
sources on the Continental Shelf; and I 
was joined in this effort by Senators from 
numerous coastal States, including Ore- 
gon, California, and Hawaii, on the Pa- 
cific coast; and Texas, on the gulf coast; 
and Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, 
Rhode Island, Maine, Connecticut, North 
Carolina, and New Jersey, on the At- 
lantic coast. I have been very much 
encouraged by the favorable reception 
given to this proposal and by the deep 
interest that has been indicated on the 
part of those in Government and in pri- 
vate industry. 

In my opinion, one of the most impres- 
sive statements of the need for marine 
exploration and development was made 
recently by Dr. Edward Wenk, Jr., Chief 
of the Science Policy Research Division 
in the Library of Congress. Dr. Wenk 
has a small but extremely well qualified 
staff of scientists who are doing an out- 
standing job in providing Congress with 
the support needed in scientific policy 
matters such as those involved in Sen- 
ate bill 1091. This statement was made 
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before the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, in New York City, and is entitled 
“Engineering for Marine Exploration and 
Development.” 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy of 
this excellent statement be included in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


ENGINEERING FOR MARINE EXPLORATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


The term “ocean engineering” has recently 
suggested an exciting new facet of 
oceanography. To some, this activity refers 
to the engineering of instruments, manned 
spar buoys, deep-diving submarines, me- 
chanical arms, advanced navigation systems, 
radio-linked buoys, and other paraphernalia 
now sought by oceanographers to replace 
more primitive tools for research. To others, 
ocean engineering refers to the technology 
of exploiting the oceans for practical pur- 
poses—for undersea warfare and sea-based 
deterrents, location and development of 
petroleum and natural gas reserves in deep 
water, extraction of manganese nodules from 
the ocean floor, and advancement of fisher- 
ies from the hunting-collecting stage to a 
new mode of aquaculture. 

There is, however, another level for engi- 
neering consideration—namely, one con- 
cerned with public policy—with setting 
requirements for ocean engineering in con- 
trast to the implementation of these re- 
quirements. What follows is mainly the 
development of a new conceptual framework 
of exploration in which we may identify the 
newly emerging challenges for ocean engi- 
neering. 

A CONCEPT OF EXPLORATION 


As our national oceanographic program 
has grown and matured, we have thought of 
the attack on ignorance about the oceans 
primarily as science. Such inquiry provides 
the critical brick-by-brick foundation for 
comprehensive understanding of the ocean 
world around us. But while this is a neces- 
sary condition for meeting this Nation’s 
expectations and destiny in the oceans, the 
scientific approach alone may not be suffi- 
cient. An alternative approach is to con- 
sider this endeavor as one of exploration, in 
fact, two complementary and overlapping 
modes of exploration: scientific and geo- 
graphic. Exploitation of maritime resources 
may follow either. 

Although seldom mentioned in relation to 
modern oceanography, geographical explora- 
tion is one of the most vital qualities of our 
Nation's history. Only a short two centuries 
ago, man knew as little about this continent 
as he knows about the oceans today. Spurred 
by nationalistic desires for territorial expan- 
sion, by the promise of virgin resources, by 
the desire for freedom, or simply by the chal- 
lenge of the frontier, man pushed into the 
wilderness. Only knowing that the unknown 
lay ahead, the freewheeling adventurer, the 
mountain man, the explorer, and the pioneer 
sought to observe, to describe, later to map 
and settle a new territory. This pattern was 
repeated on a different scale in this century 
with exploration of the North Pole, and the 
South Pole. Now we reach for the moon. 

Science when considered as a species of 
exploration has much in common with geo- 
graphic exploration—in its motivation by hu- 
man curiosity, in its systematic search for 
facts about the world around us. There is 
a further similarity in the historic source of 
sponsorship: Government has almost always 
been the patron of geographical exploration; 
in this century, and in all nations, govern- 
ment has become the patron of science, But 
there are major differences between the geo- 
graphic and the scientific mode of explora- 
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tion that merit examination as a basis for 
establishing national purposes and priori- 
ties, especially as a backdrop for considering 
the peaceful uses of the ocean for man's 
benefit. 

To consider goals for ocean exploration— 
scientific and geographic—and engineering 
strategies for their achievement, we must first 
set the stage with answers to such elementary 
questions as: 

What is oceanography? 

How does understanding of the oceans 
benefit man? 

What are this Nation’s present goals and 
plans? 

How is this program funded and organized? 

What are our future opportunities? 

What are our barriers to progress? 


SCIENTIFIC EXPLORATION 


Every schoolboy learns that the sea covers 
more than 70 percent of the earth’s surface. 
Observations over the centuries, and recent 
scientific measurements have provided us 
with a crude description of the Continental 
Shelf, of the major plateaus, underwater 
mountain ranges, and crevasses. We now 
chart major currents like the Gulf Stream 
and deep countercurrents. We have observed 
that the sea sustains marine life in great 
abundance, surprisingly distributed from 
Equator to pole, from surface to abyssal 
depth. 

Oceanography is the scientific study of 
these elements of the earth covered with sea 
water. Yet, it would be erroneous to think 
of oceanography, however, as a universal 
science or as one science. Rather, it is an 
aggregate of all the sciences—physics, chem- 
istry, biology, geology, etc. For in fact, the 
laws of nature regarding matter, molecular 
combinations or living tissue, hold every- 
where. Here, the sea itself is the laboratory. 

In this context the scientist seeks answers 
about the earth and about the nature of life 
itself. Buried in sediments under the oceans 
lies the geologic history of the planet: evi- 
dence as to its origin the birth of con- 
tinents, and the evolution of life in the sea. 
Because the sea contains fish and plants of 
prodigious variety and in highly specialized 
forms, unique opportunities unfold at one 
scale to study tissue, muscle, nerve fibers, 
and, at the macro scale, to study the ecology 
conducive to thriving fish population. 


PRACTICAL BENEFITS 


Motivation for study of the sea arises from 
more than scientific curiosity. From our Na- 
tion’s infancy, the sea was a path toward new 
frontiers, It has acted both as a buffer 
against aggression and as a medium of trans- 
fer of merchandise and culture between 
nations. 

Knowledge of the sea surface and its re- 
lationship to wind and weather is an ob- 
vious practical aid to navigation, for both 
safety and improved reliability of ship op- 
erations. We should recall that it was this 
user requirement for knowledge of winds 
and currents in the days of sail that first 
sparked this Nation’s oceanographic re- 
search. To gain supremacy as a maritime 
power, with clipper ships that could outsail 
all competition, this Nation became a leader 
in oceanography. Parenthetically, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, organized in 1807, was 
the first Federal scientific-engineering agen- 
cy of any kind. 

As a military arena, the concealing cloak 
of the seas assumed yet a third dimension 
with the introduction of submarine warfare. 
And with the application of nuclear power 
that permits long underwater endurance, we 
have deployed Polaris, a virtually nonpre- 
emptable deterrent. 

It has been said that undersea warfare is 
a deadly game of blind man’s buff in which 
the winning side is most likely to be that 
with the most acute hearing. Temperature 
gradients, layers of plankton which scatter 
sound and the noise of the sea itself chal- 
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lenge our attempts to make the ocean trans- 
parent to underwater surveillance on the 
one hand, and to exploit its cloak of conceal- 
ment on the other. 

Today we seek to improve weather pre- 
diction from a better understanding of the 
interaction between atmosphere and ocean, 
in recognition that solar radiation, largely 
falling on the oceans, energizes weather and 
climate. 

Commercial fishermen bring home a world- 
wide catch of 55 million tons. Yet of 20,000 
known species of fish, only a few are used as 
food. It has been conservatively estimated 
that an annual catch 4 to 5 times this size 
could be sustained infinitely without threat- 
ening fishery stocks. With the tyranny of 
hunger still gripping so many of the world’s 
population, it becomes vital to identify en- 
vironmental factors which influence distribu- 
tion and abundance of fish, and prudent steps 
to develop these resources. 

There are other practical benefits. Mag- 
nesium and bromine in sea water; petroleum, 
natural gas, coal and phosphates on or below 
the ocean bed have already been exploited. 
But an enormous supply of minerals re- 
mains—largely uncharted but available for 
development when the drain on the world’s 
continental reserves make ocean exploitation 
attractive. 

Finally, the seashore yields succulent shell- 
fish, affords sport fishing and swimming, and 
the therapy of simply watching the endless 
sea. U.S. citizens now spend $500 million 
annually for salt water fishing; $214 billion 
for sport boating. On the other hand, man 
has regarded the sea as an infinite pit for 
the disposal of garbage. Knowledge is re- 
quired to satisfy these conflicting needs in 
the face of growing, urbanized populations. 


FEDERAL GOALS AND LONG-RANGE PLANS 


Recognizing this potential to contribute 
to a host of public interests, Federal legisla- 
tion evolved beginning with establishment 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. Many oth- 
er elements have since been added. Yet, in 
1959, a special committee of the National 
Academy of Sciences, noting the lag of ocean- 
ography behind sister fields of science, urged 
that Federal expenditures of about $32 mil- 
lion annually be increased over a 10-year in- 
terval to roughly $80 million per year. 

Almost immediately, congressional lead- 
ers enthusiastically endorsed this program. 
Senator WARREN G. MaGNuson and Con- 
gressman GEORGE P, MILLER introduced a 
number of resolutions and bills expressing 
congressional determination to establish na- 
tional policy and to strengthen and expand 
the program. In 1960, the House Science 
and Astronautics Committee released a re- 
port indicating that expansion in support 
to $160 million annually was not unreason- 
able. By no means is support of ocean- 
ography a partisan issue. Republican Mem- 
bers of both Houses have recorded their 
views on the importance of advancing this 
Nation’s understanding. 

In 1959, the executive branch began to in- 
crease funding and took steps toward better 
coordination. President Kennedy added de- 
cisive impetus by his $100 million budget 
proposals to the Congress in March 1961, 
and President Johnson reasserted this intent 
to support oceanography when transmitting 
fiscal proposals for 1965. 

Because no other sources of funding or 
leadership have emerged, meeting this op- 
portunity has become a Federal responsi- 
bility. The Federal Council for Science and 
Technology, a “science cabinet” charged by 
the President with Government-wide plan- 
ning and coordination, issued a policy paper 
in June 1963 outlining a 10-year plan for 
Federal oceanography, the first of its kind 
for any field. By 1972, the Council esti- 
mated annual expenditures would grow to 
$350 million. 
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Most significant for purposes of this pres- 
ent discussion is the Council's statement of 
goals—that the Federal Government was 
sponsoring a program “to comprehend the 
world ocean, its boundaries, its properties, 
and its processes, and to exploit this com- 
prehension in the public interest, in en- 
hancement of our security, our culture, our 
international posture, and our economic 
growth.” In the context of this present 
paper, it is important to note that this na- 
tional goal of making scientific knowledge 
useful to mankind anticipates a significant 
engineering function that has not yet ma- 
tured. 


PRESENT FUNDING AND ORGANIZATION 


Under this stimulation, Federal funding for 
oceanography has steadily increased. For 
fiscal year 1965, it amounts to roughly $135 
million—for the conduct of research, ship 
operations, the training of new staff, and 
the construction of additional ships and 
shoreside facilities. Not included is a sub- 
stantial amount of classified, applied re- 
search associated with military security. Also 
not included is a small amount of funds 
from private foundations and from State 
governments. Private geophysical explora- 
tion by the petroleum industry, a largely un- 
publicized component of our Nation's ocean- 
ographic capability, invests at least $200 
million annually for exploratory drilling. In- 
cidentally, the U.S. Government estimates an 
income from offshore leases and royalties 
of $250 million; twice the total Federal in- 
vestment in research. 

Whether this level of support is adequate 
has increasingly been the subject of discus- 
sion in policy circles, partly stimulated by 
comparisons with funding for space explora- 
tion, partly by awareness that Federal 
budgets for oceanography have leveled off 
over the past 3 years, and partly because in- 
dustries whose growth has been spurred by 
Federal expenditures for military and space 
research and development are now seeking 
other markets. 

As noted later, only a few individuals in 
the fishing industry which has much to ben- 
efit from oceanography have urged increased 
expenditures, and these proposals have been 
relatively modest. Very little encouragement 
has been heard from industrial leaders cater- 
ing to the civilian sector of our economy. 

Excluding the private geophysical explo- 
ration for oil, the Nation’s program is thus 
90 percent federally funded. But fully half 
of this is privately performed, mainly in 
university and nonprofit laboratories. This 
funding is itself highly decentralized; on the 
basis of statutory missions, some 20 Federal 
agencies are engaged in both basic and ap- 
plied research: 

Navy maintains freedom of the seas 
through national defense. 

Bureau of Commercial Fisheries is con- 
cerned with improving the commercial catch. 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
seeks to develop recreational fishing re- 
sources. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey charts of bot- 
tom topography, currents, temperature, 
gravity, and magnetic fields to assure un- 
interrupted, safe navigation. 

Geological Survey and Bureau of Mines 
study the location, richness, and industrial 
potential of mineral resources. 

Weather Bureau collects data related to 
weather prediction and understanding of 
atmospheric processes. 

Atomic Energy Commission determines 
conditions for safe disposal at sea of low-level 
radioactive waste. 

_ Public Health Service is concerned with 
the purity of foods from the sea and effects 
of marine organisms on human health. 

Coast Guard protects life and property at 
sea considering storm and iceberg hazards. 
Army Corps of Engineers studies damaging 
effects of waves on coastal property and 
means for correction or abatement. 
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NSF and Smithsonian develop scientific 
knowledge not otherwise sponsored in rela- 
tion to specialized agency missions, and 
n research resources of manpower 
and facilities. 

State Department considers the potential 
of oceanography to contribute to foreign 
policy, to foster international cooperation 
through scientific expeditions and data ex- 
change, assesses implications of the oceans 
in foreign technical assistance and is respon- 
sible for developing a U.S. position on in- 
ternational law. 

Since statutory authority for this diversity 
of missions existed before deliberate accelera- 
tion of this program, the executive branch 
has sought to expand and strengthen this 
program in the context of existing legisla- 
tion, rather than through new legislation or 
concentration of responsibility in one agen- 
cy, existing or newly formed, Toward this 
end, the Federal Council charged its Inter- 
agency Committee on Oceanography (ICO) 
in 1959 with assessing both scientific and 
mission-related goals, and with planning a 
coordinated program on a Government-wide 
basis. Such plans, categorized by agency 
budget and functio1 component, are now 
annually transmitted ‘to the Congress. - 


SOME CONGRESSIONAL CONCERNS 


The Congress, recalling the frequent inef- 
fectiveness of interagency committees to set 
targets and evolve a program that is more 
than a simple superposition of the parts, was 
initially skeptical of this approach. But in 
1963-64, the executive branch contended and 
the Congress has acknowledged that this 
coordinating mechanism has somehow or 
other transcended the limitations of Federal 
departmental structure and debilitating in- 
teragency rivalries. 

In recent years, the Congress has become 
less and less satisfied. Always aware that 
funding is a valuable index of priorities, 
they have been puzzled by the leveling off of 
oceanographic expenditures and simulta- 
neously aware of the search by a vigorous 
research and development industry for new 
markets. Because it is not the dominant re- 
sponsibility of any operating agency, applied 
oceanography must compete within agencies 
against other programs, and no policy has 
been established by the White House to pro- 
tect these oceanographic budgets. In its 
probe of symptoms as a prelude to diagnosis, 
a number of bills were introduced by the 88th 
Congress expressing further intent to 
strengthen the program. Three suggest a 
remedy by changes in executive organization. 
H.R. 6997, reported out favorably by the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies and passed by the House, called for a 
comprehensive long-range and coordinated 
national program to be implemented by bal- 
anced participation and cooperation of all 
qualified persons, institutions, organizations, 
and agencies or corporate entities whether 
Government, educational, nonprofit, or in- 
dustrial. The bill requested that the 
President utilize the Office of Science and 
Technology in planning and conduct of the 
program, issue a statement of goals and an 
annual report setting forth the status of 
federally sponsored research by function and 
by agency, and that he appoint an advisory 
committee of non-Government scientists to 
review the program. This proposal was sup- 
ported by the executive branch but it did 
not pass the Senate. 

S. 2990 introduced by Senator MAGNUSON 
would go further—by establishing a cabinet 
level. National Oceanographic Council pat- 
terned after the National Aeronautics and 
Space Couricil, composed of the Vice President 
who would be Chairman and a number of 
departmental secretaries and agency heads. 
Charged with advising’ and assisting the 
President in performing functions in ocean- 
ography, ‘the Oceanographic Council would 
presumably be more effective than ICO be- 
cause of its higher level representation. In 
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addition, the Council would be assisted by 
a full-time staff. 

In a more comprehensive proposal, Con- 
gressman Bos WILson introduced H.R. 10904 
to establish a new National Oceanographic 
Agency that would coordinate a “national 
program for oceanography and related sci- 
ences including meteorology” with a trans- 
fer to the new agency of “all functions re- 
lated to oceanography and related sciences 
which are vested—in any department, agency, 
and instrumentality of the United States” 
provided, however, that “no function would 
be transferred under this act which the 
President determines will not be transferred 
in the interest of security.” 

While none of these legislative proposals 
passed both Houses of Congress, they reflect 
a concern as to whether long-run needs and 
opportunities require a program that is more 
than a projection of the existing parts, with 
full-time Government-wide leadership. 


FUTURE GROWTH AND REQUIREMENTS 


Interest in new legislation by those out- 
side of Government has been expressed pri- 
marily’ by oceanographers who participate 
in the program and by the research and 
development industry, increasingly appre- 
hensive about future prospects. Both sec- 
tors feel that the program is still not growing 
fast enough. For example, in its recent as- 
sessment, the National Security Industrial 
Association proposed that the level of sup- 
port grow this year to roughly $900 million. 

Comparisons between these proposals, the 
National Academy of Sciences’ Congressional 
and Federal Council projections is confused 
by lack of definition as to what is legiti- 
mately, if arbitrarily, embraced within the 
scope of this federally sponsored program. 
At the present time, for example, the Mohole 
project, having the objective of geological 
sampling through a hole in the ocean floor 
3 miles deep, is termed research in the earth 
sciences rather than in oceanography. Re- 
gardless of definition, the growth is not as 
great as many people, including nonocean- 
ographic scientists believe. 

Perhaps it has been inadvertantly oversold 
by its enthusiasts. Federal budgets for the 
conduct of far less publicized astronomical 

are larger than for basic ocean- 
ography. 

This leads to the thorny question of how 
fast should the program expand. Some have 
advocated sharp, immediate growth on the 
basis of unmet needs for sophisticated engi- 
neering tools for research. The ability to 
meet requirements is not, however, a reason 
to set requirements. 

To establish criteria for future growth, it 
is illuminating to separate scientific explora- 
tion from other applied goals. Otherwise, a 
serious problem arises from considering the 
entire national oceanographic program as 
science, First, it would seem larger than it 
really is. Of the $135 million fiscal year 
1965 obligations, only half were for the con- 
duct of research, but only one quarter for 
basic science. When trying to establish a 
balance between scientific fields, this book- 
keeping has been a source of serious mis- 
understanding, especially by other scientists. 

Strengthening basic science is well under- 
stood as a major goal of this program, Past 
experience with nuclear weapons and space 
systems has amply demonstrated that our 
national welfare critically depends upon the 
quality, scope and vigor of our scientific base. 
Future applications of this knowledge may 
be only dimly foreseen, but it has become 
a de facto national policy to invest in both 
Scientific results and research resources to 
meet the unforeseen. This long-term invest- 
ment is a form of risk capital of the Nation. 

At what rate should the Nation invest in 
scientific exploration? There has been wide- 
spread agreement both by the scientific com- 
munity and by policymakers that the rate of 
‘expenditures should be based on the avail- 
ability of skilled scientific manpower. It 
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was because this base was too small that the 
executive branch initially accelerated its 
support. The manpower base has now 
doubled, and the Nation for the first time 
now has a growing fleet of modern, efficient 
ships tailor-made for oceanographic research 
rather than converted from hulls intended 
for other purposes. Because of the inevi- 
table lag between appropriations and accom- 
plishments, fruits of this investment will not 
be realized for several more years. 

If, in fact, this base has matured to match 
that of other fields of science not so poorly 
endowed, then Federal support of the basic 
research component of scientific exploration 
could match the 15 percent or so growth per 
year that characterizes Federal support of 
science as a whole. Additional operating 
costs as new ships join the fleet also need 
accommodation. 

Annual support for applied research and 
development in the oceans may grow at a 
somewhat different rate, either more or less, 
than that for basic science. This rate de- 
pends upon the assessment by policy makers 
as to the potential of such projects to con- 
tribute to explicit goals in the public inter- 
est, considering and in competition with all 
other demands for public funds. More than 
half of this directed research is currently de- 
voted to national defense, and the rate at 
which it expands must be weighed in terms 
of the Navy's role in our defense structure 
and the need for information to assure 
achievement of our defense objectives. De- 
velopment of new capabilities for search, 
rescue, and salvage as an aftermath of the 
Thresher disaster, is one major new activity 
in this area. Navy spokesmen now also refer 
more often to the need for research so as to 
operate at greater depths. 

The case for the nonmilitary sector, how- 
ever, deserves special analysis. In its long- 
range plan, the Federal Council indicated 
that whereas the Navy sponsored 48 percent 
of the Federal program in fiscal year 1964, its 
share even with continued growth would be 
only 32 percent in 1972. In other words, 
along with growth in basic science, the 
Council advanced arguments for strength- 
ening support to meet nonmilitary goals: 

1. The development and intelligent con- 
servation of biological and mineral resources. 

2. Protection of the ocean environment 
against accidental pollution. 

3. Accelerated collection of oceanic data 
related to meteorology. 

4. Technical assistance to newly develop- 
ing nations, especially those suffering pro- 
tein deficiency. 

5. Development of international law re- 
lated to rights of ownership, transit, fish- 
ing and conservation. 

6. Protection of property and safety of 
life on or in proximity to the sea. 

7. Protection and enrichment of seashore 
recreational resources. 

8. Assistance to industrial components 
such as the fishing and shipping, offshore oil 
and sea mining industries. 

As indicated previously, the rate of invest- 
ment in applied research and development 
in these areas depends primarily upon an- 
ticipated economic or social benefits. The 
net momentum of the overall program thus 
depends on the other hand upon the forces 
of science-generated knowledge awaiting ap- 
plication, and on the other, upon the suction 
of the potential users of knowledge. The 
initiative for assessment of economic benefits 
has historically resided in the private sector. 
It is reasonably clear from the lack of more 
intense activity on its own, or requests to 
the executive and the Congress for Federal 
support, that private industry has not felt 
compelled to urge sharp acceleration in ap- 
plied research, 

Unless private interests in oceanic. re- 
sources generate more strenuous require- 
ments, it is difficult to foresee more rapid 
advance of applied oceanic activities other 
than in areas of military security—except for 
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one major consideration: a decision by this 
Nation to embark on a publicly sponsored 
program of geographical exploration. 
GEOGRAPHICAL EXPLORATION AND MARITIME 
DEVELOPMENT 


What is meant by geographical exploration 
and does it differ conceptually from present 
scientific exploration? First, geographical 
exploration is more concerned with answer- 
ing the questions of “what,” “where” and 
“when.” Scientific exploration is more con- 
cerned with answering the questions “why” 
and “how.” Second, geographical explora- 
tion may be approached more from a stra- 
tegic point of view, whereas science, by and 
large, is approached from a tactical, prob- 
lem-oriented point of view. In so distin- 
guishing by no means should one imply that 
there is a hierarchal relationship between 
these two endeavors. Moreover, the two ap- 
proaches should closely interact. Geo- 
graphic exploration should be guided by 
cues signaled by scientific knowledge. And 
we would expect to use many of the same 
instruments for geographical exploration as 
are employed for scientific. But maritime 
exploration and its implied evolution to mar- 
itime development is much more akin to 
practices employed by petroleum companies 
in their search for offshore oil and gas re- 
serve, rather than by the marine geologists 
in seeking a site for Mohole or for cores that 
may reveal the history of the earth. 

The great epics of continental exploration 
are largely behind us. History records the 
adventures of Lief Erickson, who in A.D. 1000 
sailed to the Western Hemisphere; of 
Marco Polo in travels to China; of Christo- 
pher Columbus; of Magallen in 1520 circum- 
navigating the globe; of Champlain and 
Hudson who explored North America around 
1603-7; of Cook, rounding Cape Horn to dis- 
cover the South Seas and Hawaii; of Lewis 
and Clark who in 1804 explored the Louisi- 
ana territory purchased under President Jef- 
ferson at 4 cents per acre. In this cen- 
tury, we have seen Perry at the North Pole 
in 1909 and Amundson at the South Pole 
in 1911, The corresponding quest in the 
sea is in its infancy. 

While motivation for these expeditions 
differed, and consequent exploitation of dis- 
covery differed, they were nevertheless ori- 
ented more toward the goal of geographical 
exploration than toward sicence. 

Improving our ability to describe the 
oceans and its contents was one of the ma- 
jor elements of 1959 proposals by the Na- 
tional, Academy of Sciences when they urged 
sharply accelerated programs of oceanwide 
survey. These proposals visualized a sys- 
tematic crisscrossing of all of the world’s 
oceans on a 10- or 20-mile gridwork, with 
instrumented ships that would permit the 
compilation of ocean atlases. 

This original concept engendered much 
debate within the scientific community. 
Many oceanographers felt that the whole- 
sale if not random collection of data would 
be wasteful; with limited funds, efforts 
should be far more concentrated on specific 
problems. Recent testimony before the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee indicates that the Federal response 
to the NAS survey proposals is beginning 
to evolve, but that detailed plans for long- 
range guidance are yet to be formulated. 
In some measure, the absence of explicit 
plans suggests the absence of determination 
as to whether there should even be such a 
survey program. 

Perhaps some of this controversy and con- 
fusion arises because surveys have been 
Justified and planned primarily in relation 
to science. To be sure, the Indian Ocean 
and tropical Atlantic expeditions blend dual 
objectives. But these are of limited scope 
and duration, It is difficult to find proposals 
that surveys be conducted in a broader 
e exploration, 
planned in terms of subfields in geography. 
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such as physical geography, biogeography, 
and economic geography, rather than sub- 
fields of science; i.e., physics, chemistry, and 
biology. It is possible to consider an attack 
on our geographical ignorance of the ocean 
in terms of the classical disciplines, as sub- 
jects of science. But it is also possible to 
plan such surveys in term of objects of 
science; that is, to locate and develop fish 
and mineral resources, protect and improve 
seashore resources, improve surface and pos- 
sibly submarine transport, and to construct 
a more rational base for establishment of 
international law of the sea. 

When we consider the immense invest- 
ment necessary to map all the oceans in de- 
tail, even within one lifetime, priorities will 
surely be needed. To establish priorities for 
surveys as between different fields of science 
is exceedingly difficult. Approached as a 
problem in geography, choices can be made 
on the basis of anticipated economic and 
social returns. With even elementary cost 
benefit analysis, regions of the world war- 
ranting initial exploration could be iden- 
tifled—as for example the continental 
shelves, an area becoming all the more 
significant as recent international conven- 
tions regarding development of the Continen- 
tal Shelf, and practice in deeper water ex- 
tends sovereignty of nations and their en- 
gineering operations beyond the water's edge. 
The recent frenzy of gas and oil exploration 
in the North Sea is a current example, 

The Lewis and Clark Expedition was not 
conducted by a comprehensive traverse. 
Rather, they followed the obvious water 
courses and mountain ridges. Detail was 
filled in later by geodetic surveys. Settle- 
ment occurred with a variety of incentives, 
including the device of land grants, In the 
case of ocean exploration, these water courses 
may be topographic, but they also may be 
political or economic or scientific. For as 
geography rather than science, a determined 
attack on oceanic ignorance assumes that 
in the systematic collection of physical facts, 
there is continuously introduced in the plan- 
ning process an interpretation of these phys- 
ical facts in relation to the public interest. 
Such attention anticipates then a cultural 
element of the underwater landscape in 
terms of temporary if not permanent occu- 
pation of the sea and the seabed. 

Contemporary technology, imaginatively 
employed, and enriched by engineering re- 
search, can convert this vision of many to 
reality. Indeed the development of such a 
capability is itself a potent instrument in 
relation to the conduct of one phase of 
foreign policy. 

The law of the sea has been conscientiously 
accepted as a code of international behavior. 
But changes in rights of sovereignty, transit 
and conservation must be contemplated and 
increasingly based on scientific technical 
considerations, When, for example, mul- 
tiple uses of the seashore conflict as be- 
tween recreation, sport fishing, commercial 
fishing, oil exploration, and waste disposal, 
wise decisions by Federal, State, and inter- 
national bodies must extend beyond the 
status quo and be based on a better knowl- 
edge of the environment and of the conse- 
quences of man’s influence on it. Whether 
it be for fishing or mineral rights or the 
occupation of strategically located sea 
mounts for defense, observations based on 
systematic exploration and especially the 
capability for exploration will set the stage 
and provide the base of negotiation for fu- 
ture international agreements. 

INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP 

When the economic incentives for explora- 
tion are ripe, American entrepreneurship has 
shown no lack of initiative. But when eco- 
nomic benefits are marginal or long deferred, 
and important goals in the national interest 
“remain, only the Federal Government can 
“assume leadership. Nevertheless, in this 
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country resources development following ex- 
ploration will be more likely private than 
public. In the case of maritime exploration, 
it may well be necessary to consider new 
types of institutional arrangements between 
Government and industry that will foster a 
partnership in risk taking that neither alone 
could justify. The Communications Satellite 
Corp. represents one mode of development 
in a very special set of circumstances. Other 
modes can be visualized, linking Government 
with existing nonprofit institutions and 
with resource as well as research and develop- 
ment industrial components. This industrial 
participation must be expected to be more 
than simply providing engineering services 
and equipment for scientific exploration. It 
is the exploitation of these ocean resources 
that will integrate all the best contributions 
this Nation can offer. 
POLICY ISSUES 

This leads to the last point: the question 
of “whether.” Whether this Nation under- 
takes a program of maritime exploration and 
development in addition to scientific explora- 
tion and applied research is not a question 
only of science policy; it is a question of 
public policy. The executive and legislative 
branches have complementary responsibili- 
ties in this regard. Ultimately, public policy 
develops out of a consensus of the American 
people: the Congress becomes the mirror of 
that consensus. 

To answer the question of whether, policy- 
makers must consider alternative, competing 
demands for Federal funds. For there are 
inevitably more attractive things to do in 
science and technology than there are funds 
for their pursuit. The Nation is increasingly 
recognizing problems at home as well as 
abroad deserving of its interest and its sup- 
port. At the same time, however, the Na- 
tion, through a consensus expressed in the 
Congress, has boldly and courageously recog- 
nized that understanding the world around 
us is intrinsically a part of survival, much 
less scientific curiosity. We are embarking 
on major programs in space exploration mo- 
tivated by security considerations, but this is 
also a reflection of man's challenge by the 
unknown, k 

With the bathyscaphe Trieste having nego- 
tiated 35,800-foot dives into the deepest 
trench, the research submarines Alvin and 
Aluminaut soon to operate, with successful 
Flip-manned spar buoys, monthlong habita- 
tion in submerged stations, the engineering 
feasibility of exploration under the sea as 
well as over it is now clear. But before we 
design nuts and bolts, the instruments, tele- 
metering devices and computers, talents and 
experience of engineers, scientists, econo- 
mists and others must be sought to establish 
as well as respond to requirements. In the 
context of the civil engineering profession 
there is obvious relevance of mapping, con- 
struction, sanitary engineering, waterways 
and harbors, soil mechanics, engineering me- 
chanics. Almost every one of the 14 ASCE 
technical divisions is potentially involved. 
When seeking answers to questions of wheth- 
er this Nation should embark on a program 
of exploration—geographic and scientific— 
on how fast and with how much money, 
engineering knowledge, and advice will be 
necessary. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The unrealized potential of the sea to 
contribute to our national interest has be- 
come widely understood: in terms of sea- 
based deterrents for national security; fish 
protein for undernourished peoples; min- 
erals and fossil fuels to supplement conti- 
nental reserves; expanded seashore recrea- 
tional resources; the use of oceanic data to 
improve weather forecasting; and the use 
of the ocean as a laboratory for scientific 
research concerning the world around us. 

Federal leadership has accelerated this 
comprehension of the ocean. U.S. superior- 
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ity in both size and quality of oceanographic 
effort has been sustained. New attention 
has been accorded the recent leveling off of 
Federal funding for oceanographic research, 
the failure of certain program components 
to grow beyond a “subcritical size,” inade- 
quate collaboration between industry, sci- 
ence and Government. Also recognizing the 
unfilled nutritional needs of the world’s pop- 
ulation that could be partially met by more 
effective fishing, and the growing utilization 
of seaside resources, there has been increas- 
ing interest on the part of both the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches to examine 
the potential of the oceans. 

With the scientific base now strengthened, 
and with the engineering capability now ad- 
vanced in the form of instruments and de- 
vices for observation and operation in the 
sea, it is probable that a new policy look 
will be taken as to goals, as to resources 
and as to organization. 

In short, there is a new way of thinking 
about such goals in terms of three elements— 
scientific exploration, geographic exploration, 
and maritime development. A Federal pro- 
gram pursued as exploration could engender 
high intellectual excitement, contribute data 
that might well provide opportunities for 
this Nation to exploit resources near its 
shores, and eventually submarine resources 
at great depth. Such a program could stim- 
ulate other nations to develop their Conti- 
nental Shelf resources, and open fresh op- 
portunities for U.S. investment abroad. 

In considering where the Nation goes from 
here, the engineer, industrialist, scientist, 
economist, and the policymaker will have 
much reason to explore this problem to- 
gether. Here is the role of ocean engineer- 
ing in its noblest sense—blending together 
science and economics, commerce and Gov- 
ernment—to implement whatever future de- 
cisions may be made for the oceans to serve 
mankind. 


GOVERNMENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 
TOWARD COLD WAR VETERANS; 
GOVERNMENT SPENDS MONEY TO 
EDUCATE CUBAN REFUGEES AND 
POVERTY PROGRAM DROPOUTS, 
BUT NOT OUR VETERANS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
of the many Americans who fail to re- 
ceive a fair shake in life, whether be- 
cause of economic, social, or physical rea- 
sons, the cold war veteran is the only 
person who is penalized by his own Gov- 
ernment. Our cold war veteran is used 
by the Government for from 2 to 4 years 
to defend the very foundations upon 
which that Government exists, and then 
is thrust back into society, with a total 
lack of concern on the Government’s 


On the other hand, our Government 
takes great care to see that some people 
who do not have a fair shake in life are 
given aid and assistance. During this 
fiscal year, we shall spend more than $42 
million to aid the Cuban refugees, and 
the budget calls for $33 million next year. 
I may add that these programs include 
educational grants—a privilege which is 
denied to the cold war veteran. 

Under the poverty program, we shall 
spend $700 million this year, with $1.3 
billion scheduled in the budget for next 
year. Much of this money is also put 
into training and educational assist- 
ance—again, a privilege which is denied 
to our cold war veteran, 
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Mr. President, I am most proud of our 
Government's effort to help those who 
are denied a fair shake in life; I consider 
it essential to provide opportunity for 
everyone. But—and I cannot emphasize 
this strongly enough—I think the time 
has come when we must view in the right 
perspective our investments in this area. 

The highest estimate of cost for the 
first year of the cold war GI bill has been 
$289 million; and that estimate was made 
by the Bureau of the Budget, a Govern- 
ment agency which has expended tre- 
mendous effort to defeat this bill. Yet, 
even at that cost, it would be a worth- 
while investment which would be repaid 
many times over by educated veterans. 

How this Government can continue to 
use our young soldiers at the most forma- 
tive period in their lives, and then turn 
its back on their educational needs, while 
spending much more money, proportion- 
ately, for other groups, escapes my un- 
derstanding. 

The cold war veteran has assumed his 
responsibility; and I think it is high 
time that the Government reappraise 
its views and assume its responsibility. 

To illustrate the hope which these 
young men are placing in their Gov- 
ernment, I request that a letter received 
from Laurence A. Smith, Jr., presently 
in the U.S. Air Force, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


662p RADAR SQUADRON (SAGE) 
(ADC), U.S. Am FORCE, OAKDALE 
ARMY INSTALLATION, 
Oakdale, Pa., March 1, 1965. 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 

Dear Sm: I am taking this opportunity to 
write lending my support and comments for 
your Senate bill 9, extension of GI bill edu- 
cational benefits. 

I am now in a position where, upon com- 
pleting my active duty, in the near future, 
I look forward to enrollment in a college or 
university. Although I believe I am qualified 
to complete college studies, attendance at 
this time would be impossible. I, like many 
others in the military who believe we can 
offer our services toward building a greater 
posterity, will be denied a higher education 
because of the lack of needed funds. 

Today’s common misconception is that 
everyone’s parents can afford to send their 
sons to college. Those high school graduates 
of 17 to 18 years greedily look forward to 
attending college while their parents may at 
times struggle to obtain adequate financial 
aid, Today's society does not realize our 
parents are under no social or moral obliga- 
tion to send us to college. Their only obli- 
gation is to raise us to manhood. When we 
attain the age of 21 years we are then in our 
own care and must assume adult responsi- 
bilities. 

The only young adults in America today 
who realize their responsibilities are those 
who volunteered their services to their coun- 
try during these cold war times. 

Upon being discharged after 4 years active 
service, we find ourselves over 21 years of age 
and must take on the financial burden of 
college if we wish to attend. We know what 
is expected of our abilities and talents. Be- 
cause we have worked in the field under con- 
ditions others do not understand, we more 
fully appreciate the value of a college educa- 
tion. Your bill, S. 9, can help those who 
unselfishly served their country to attend 
college. 
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It is the most important way a grateful 
country can say “thanks” for a job well done. 
Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
LAURENCE A. SMITH, Jr., 
Airman, First Class, USAF, 
Radar Maintenance Crew Chief. 


APPOINTMENT OF MRS. EMILY H. 
WOMACH 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, much 
has been said in this Chamber and in 
the halls of the executive branch of our 
Government of the status of women in 
professional positions. 

It is my pleasure today to commend to 
the Senate an article, in yesterday morn- 
ing’s Baltimore Sun, which announced 
the appointment of Mrs. Emily H. Wo- 
mach, of Laurel, Del., as chairman of the 
Delmarva poultry industry’s fund drive 
for 1965. Mrs. Womach is the first wom- 
an so named. Her background, as out- 
lined is the article, has made her well 
qualified to hold the position. 

I salute the Delaware-Maryland-Vir- 

ginia poultry industry for its farsighted 
policy. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article from the Balti- 
more Sun of Wednesday, March 17, 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Mar. 17, 
1965] 
DELMARVA’S POULTRYMEN ELECT First WOMAN 
to Post 


The Delmarva area’s best known woman 
banker, Mrs. Emily H. Womach, of Laurel, 
Del., has been named chairman of the Del- 
marva- poultry industry's fund drive for 
1965. She is the first woman ever named to 
the post. 

Her appointment was announced by Wil- 
liam R. Murray, of Frankford, Del., presi- 
dent of the association which represents the 
Delmarva Peninsula’s $180 million a year 
poultry industry. 

Mrs. Womach, who is assistant vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Sussex Trust Co., 
at Laurel, is a member of the Delaware State 
Bank Advisory Board, the first woman to be 
appointed to this board by a Governor of 
Delaware. 

BANKING ACTIVITY 

She is a former president of the National 
Association of Bank Women, a member and 
former chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee of the Delaware Bankers Association, 
a past president of the Sussex chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, and is active 
in the work of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Mrs. Womach has long been active in 
poultry industry activities and is one of two 
women ever named to serve on the industry 
association’s board. 

She is the author of a pamphlet, “Bank 
Financing of the Broiler Industry in Sussex 
County—A Survey in Depth.“ which has been 
widely quoted in many of the nation’s fi- 
nancial journals, 

Last year Sussex County (Delaware) 
growers produced a record 108 million chick- 
ens to hold on to its claim as the Nation's 
leading poultry county. 

The Delmarva Peninsula as a whole 
produces almost 1 billion pounds of poultry 
meat a year or about 1 of every 8.5 young, 
meat-type chickens grown in the United 
States, The association has 5,280 members, 
including growers, processors, feedmen, and 
other industry suppliers. 
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“MAKE PUBLIC INFORMATION 
PUBLIC” 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, history 
has shown that the successful function- 
ing of a democratic system of govern- 
ment requires the fullest possible par- 
ticipation by informed citizens. Free 
governments have been subverted by 
force, it is true; but they also have col- 
lapsed simply because they were not 
enthusiastically supported by an in- 
formed electorate. 

The only way we can have an inter- 
ested and informed citizenry in this 
country is to invite the public to share in 
the information, the deliberations, and 
the decisions of government, every step 
of the way. 

We must have in our system of gov- 
ernment the greatest possible freedom of 
information, limited only by the rare 
restrictions needed in order to protect 
national security and the legal rights of 
individuals, 

For the most part, this is an old, es- 
tablished American tradition. However, 
there constantly arise situations in which 
some misguided official—perhaps in all 
sincerity—decides that the public should 
not know what is going on in our Gov- 
ernment. We need legislation to control 
such situations. 

In the State of Wisconsin, we enacted 
a law, in 1959, which opens the doors to 
all public meetings and opens access to 
all governmental records, except in a few 
carefully specified instances, such as jury 
deliberations, real estate negotiations, 
and personnel matters in which public 
disclosure would injure the State's in- 
terest or would deprive a citizen of his 
rights. All State agencies and State rec- 
ords in Wisconsin are public, under this 
law, unless it can be clearly shown that 
there is some legal basis for secrecy. 

This concept is now included in what 
is known as the proposed Federal public 
records law, introduced in both Houses 
of Congress. I am proud to be one of the 
cosponsors of that bill. 

The Green Bay Press-Gazette, at 
Green Bay, Wis., recently published an 
excellent editorial commenting on that 
bill; and I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, so that all 
Senators and Representatives may profit 
by reading it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette, 
Feb. 24, 1965] 
MAKE PUBLIC INFORMATION PUBLIC 

Bills have been introduced in both Houses 
of Congress to establish a Federal public 
records law. The proposed law would re- 
quire every agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment to “make all its records promptly 
available to any person” and would empower 
Federal courts to order production of agency 
records improperly withheld. 

The measures were proposed by Senator 
LONG of Missouri and Representative Moss, 
of California, both longtime supporters of 
the public’s right to know what its Govern- 
ment is doing. More than 25 other Senators 
and Representatives have introduced com- 
panion bills or have cosponsored the Long- 
Moss legislation, including Wisconsin’s Sen- 
ators NELSON and Proxmire and Milwaukee’s 
Representative Reuss. A similar law pro- 
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posed by Senator Lone of Missouri was 
adopted by the Senate last year but got 
bogged down in the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee when Chairman CELLER, of New York, 
ignored it. 

The public records law is obviously and 
properly directed at the apparent belief of 
Government agencies that the public just 
doesn’t have a right to know what they're 
doing. The dodge often is used that infor- 
mation sought by the public is classified, 
that is, secret, and would jeopardize the 
proper functioning of Government. In other 
words, it is the sole responsibility of the 
bureaucrats to determine what the public 
should or should not know. Presumably, 
the ordinary citizen can’t be hurt by what 
he doesn’t know. On the other hand, the 
less he’s told, the less he will effectively be 
able to gage whether the agencies are doing 
a good job. 

The public records law as proposed does 
make some exceptions to the general rule of 
open records. Excluded are documents deal- 
ing with such matters as defense and foreign 
policy, personnel matters, and investigatory 
files compiled for law enforcement. These 
exemptions perhaps can be justified. But 
the principal thrust of the proposed law is 
to prohibit the secrecy in which many agen- 
cies of the Government operate. Enforce- 
ment of the law is provided through the Fed- 
eral courts where the agency would have to 
prove its right to withhold specific records 
from the public. The courts would have the 
right to punish agency officials for contempt 
if they refuse to disclose the records. The 
law presumes the right of individuals to see 
the records, not the right, as under present 
circumstances, of the agency to refuse to dis- 
close them. 

Senator Lone of Missouri’s bill was thor- 
oughly discussed at extensive public hear- 
ings last year. It had strong support of 
representatives of the legal profession and of 
newspapers, especially the latter which have 
the primary duty of gathering and transmit- 
ting information about Government to the 
public which otherwise cannot practically 
obtain it. In connection with the proposed 
Federal legislation, it is proper again to note 
that Wisconsin’s antisecrecy law, while not 
perfect, has been of considerable value in 
eliminating many, if not all, of the secret 
sessions during which public officials made 
decisions. 

The Federal public records law by Senator 
Lonc of Missouri and Representative Moss 
should be adopted so that the activities and 
decisions of the Federal agencies will be open 
to the full scrutiny of citizens who, in their 
collective wisdom, then would be better able 
to evaluate whether such agencies are re- 
sponsive to their wishes and needs. 


JOSEPH P. ADAMS AND THE 
GROWTH OF LOCAL SERVICE AIR 
CARRIERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, a 
very interesting article entitled “Taking 
Off” appears in the March issue of Avia- 
tion, under the byline of William V. Hen- 
zey. 

The article deals with the amazing 
growth of the local-service air carriers 
in the United States. Mention is made 
of Joseph P. Adams, retired Marine 
Corps general, former member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and now execu- 
tive director of the Association of Local 
Transport Airlines. In this connection, 
I am glad to note here a personal belief 
that General Adams is one of the most 
competent and best informed men in the 
aviation industry. His service to the 
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high order, $ 

In the belief that Mr. Henzey’s article 
will be of wide interest, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the American Aviation magazine, 
March 1965] 


TAKING OFF 
(By William V. Henzey) 


The major airlines of the United States and 
the world are moving ahead so fast in terms 
of traffic, service, revenues, and profits that 
some phenomenal accomplishments by 
smaller carriers are often overlooked. Not 
one to let them be overlooked for long, how- 
ever, is Joseph P. Adams, Washington, D.C., 
aviation attorney and executive director of 
the Association of Local Transport Airlines. 

Each January, ALTA conducts a congres- 
sional appreciation luncheon, an affair ob- 
viously named because ALTA appreciates 
Congress. And the highlight of each such 
occasion is a rapid-fire rundown by Adams 
of achievements. by individual member car- 
riers. We borrowed the notes used by Adams 
for this year’s event because the facts in- 
volved tell quite a story. 

For example, Alaska Coastal-Ellis Airlines, 
an all-amphibious operator which is finally 
about to have a land base at Sitka, carried 
120,000 passengers last year in a service area 
of only 40,000 people. And do you know the 
U.S. airline with the highest load factor for 
4 straight years? It is Aloha Airlines 
which last year posted a 1964 record of 63.8 
percent, 

Then there is Allegheny Airlines, whose 
1964 results indicate why some local service 
airlines are now considered in the regional 
trunk category. It carried 1.25 million pas- 
sengers, led the local industry in freight and 
charter revenues, took a half-million-dollar 
cut in subsidy, but returned a profit. 

Bonanza Airlines, first with an all-jet- 
powered fleet (F-27’s with DC-9’s on order) 
had the highest load factor among local serv- 
ice airlines, And are you aware that little 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines (Caribair) last 
year was the second largest U.S. flag carrier 
in number of passengers carried? 

Brother Adams’ comment on Lake Central 
was self-explanatory: “The Nords are com- 
ing.” And his reference to North Central 
provides a dramatic illustration of growth: 
“Its 1 millionth passenger was carried 7 years 
after it began service; its 5 millionth, 5 years 
later; and its 10 millionth, 3½ years later.” 

There are service superlatives, too. Pied- 
mont, for example, provides at least two 
round-trips for every city on its system and 
has a system average of eight flights per sta- 
tion per day. No new routes last year, but 
Piedmont had a 24-percent increase in pas- 
senger miles. And how about conducting 
a subsidy-free operation over a route con- 
taining such behemoths of traffic generation 
as Attu, Shemya, Amchitka, Adak, Atka, 
Umnak, and the Pribilofs, as Reeve Aleutian 
Airways does in Alaska? 

There were many more such facts, includ- 
ing Southern’s first cash dividend last year; 
an oversubscription of Trans-Texas’ first 
public stock offering; a 30-percent traffic gain 
in 1964 by West Coast; and in-flight movies 
on Alaska Airlines. 

Perhaps next year Congress might consider 
an ALTA appreciation luncheon. These 
earriers are making the public investment in 
short-haul transport look awfully good. 


THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 


Mr. BASS. Mr. President, there has 
been much concern over the activities of 
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the extreme rightist groups, particularly 
their activities during the past election 
campaign. One of these groups, the 
John Birch Society, has engaged in a 
hate and smear campaign which attacks 
the very foundations of our social order. 
Recently, an instance of such a smear 
was exposed and completely discredited. 
The Nashville Tennessean on March 2, 
1965, published an excellent editorial 
concerning the Birch Society, the dis- 
credited smear, and the fifth amend- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp; and I commend the article to 
the attention of all Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean, 

Mar. 2, 1965] 
Brircu SocreTy Has Ricut To TAKE FETH 
AMENDMENT 


In Nashville 2 weeks ago, Mr. Reed Ben- 
son, Washington coordinator for the John 
Birch Society, listed some of the principle 
objectives of the society. 

High on the list were the aims to “sup- 
port the local police” and to impeach Chief 
Justice Earl Warren because, in the society’s 
view, the Supreme Court is destroying “the 
safeguards of our Constitutional Republic.” 

At the same time Mr. Benson, son of for- 
mer Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, 
welcomed an investigation by the California 
State Senate of charges that the society is 
a secret, subversive organization. 

“We pleaded for the investigation,” said 
Mr. Benson. “You don’t find Birchers taking 
the fifth amendment.” 

On the same day that he was in Nashville, 
the Los Angeles County Grand Jury re- 
turned criminal indictments against four 
men in a case involving a plot by several 
right-wing groups to wreck the career of 
Republican Senator THOMAS H. KuCHEL. 

During the grand jury’s investigation, 
members of the John Birch Society took the 
fifth amendment to keep from telling any- 
thing that might incriminate them about one 
of the most vicious attempts at character as- 
sassination in the Nation’s political history. 

The attacks on Senator KuCHEL were based 
on an affidavit by a former Los Angeles city 
policeman that he helped arrest Mr. KucHEL 
and another man on a morals charge in 
1950. The affidavit also said the case had 
never come to trial. 

The Los Angeles County district attorney 
said that Senator KucHer was not one of the 
men involved in the 1950 arrest and that 
the allegations in the affidavit were “false, 
reckless, malicious, and vicious.” 

The John Birch Society and other right- 
wing groups have been out to get rid of 
Senator KUCHEL because he refused to sup- 
port Mr. GEORGE MurpHy for U.S. Sen- 
ator last fall unless the candidate repudi- 
ated the backing of the society. The Birch- 
ers took the fifth amendment when ques- 
tioned about distribution of the affidavit 
through the society's bookstores. 

Among those indicted were the former po- 
liceman and a police sergeant with long 
service on the Los Angeles force. The ser- 
geant resigned from the force after refusing 
to testify before the grand jury. 

If this is the kind of support the John 
Birch Society is going to provide for local po- 
lice departments, the support will be costly 
in the loss of prestige and public confidence 
in the integrity of law enforcement officers, 

The John Birch Society claims to be a 
patriotic anti-Communist organization. 
When. the society’s members hide behind the 
fifth amendment—which they have the right 
to do—to thwart a grand jury investigation, 
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the organization should not claim that the 
constitutional guarantees it invokes are be- 
ing destroyed. 


JAMES CASH PENNEY—A MICRO- 
COSM OF AMERICAN INITIATIVE 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, few 
American businessmen better exemplify 
the limitless potential that is inherent 
in our competitive system of private.en- 
terprise than the man who opened a 
small dry goods store in Kemmerer, 
Wyo., just 2 years after the turn of the 
century and who today is the driving 
force behind the multibillion-dollar 
chainstore empire which bears the name 
J. C. Penney Co.” 

The meteoric career of the Wyoming 
dry goods dealer is the subject of a news 
item in the February 15 Cheyenne, Wyo., 
State Tribune which I ask to have 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks, 
for I think a tribute to my valued friend, 
J. C. Penney, is most timely in the con- 
text of society’s changing attitude toward 
renee enterprise and individual incen- 

ve. 

James Cash Penney is indeed an 
extraordinary man. He is an author, hu- 
manitarian, and one of the great entre- 
preneurs of our century. Born on a mar- 
ginal farm in what was then the Missouri 
frontier, James Cash Penney has 
achieved a success so fantastic as to 
make him a legend in his own time. 

In 1902, at the age of 26 and with a his- 
tory of fending for himself since the age 
of 8, J. C. Penney opened his first 
“Golden Rule” store. It is particularly 
gratifying to me, Mr, President, that this 
remarkable man should have chosen the 
Equality State as the launching site for 
his endeavor. Mr. Penney selected the 
mining community of Kemmerer, Wyo., 
as the location for his first venture into 
the merchandising of dry goods. Today, 
the J. C. Penney name appears on some 
1,700 stores in 48 of our 50 States. 

In the 64 years that have elapsed since 
he opened the doors of his little store 
in Kemmerer, Mr. Penney has managed 
to parlay his initial investment of $500 
into a massive store complex with gross 
sales now exceeding $2 billion annually. 
Yet, despite this enormous growth, the 
company continues to bear the stamp of 
its energetic founder who declared at 
the outset of his career: 

We push all the time. Rust never gathers 
on a sword that is in use. We are after more 


business. We are making prices that will 
get it. 


Volume buying, mass merchandising, 
and aggressive sales policies have com- 
bined to bring success to James Cash 
Penney and the corporation which bears 
his name. A faith in the future of our 
capitalistic free enterprise system, and 
an unceasing desire to improve service 
and facilities, are indications of an even 
more expansive future. 

Mr. President, the merchant prince 
from Kemmerer is the holder of a myriad 
of honors and accolades, including hon- 
orary doctoral degrees from my beloved 
University of Wyoming and no fewer 
than 14 other universities. The acco- 
lades, honors, and successes .of Jim 
Penney serve as graphic proof of the 
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potential inherent in an economic sys- 
tem which awards creativity and sum- 
mons self-reliance. Mr. Penney’s ca- 
reer was launched in an era in which 
it was fashionable to rely on one’s God- 
given talents and to work at the busi- 
ness of making a living without reliance 
upon a public handout or Government 
incentives. 

J. C. Penney waged his own war on 
poverty, a war which has benefited the 
lives of the thousands of associates who 
have shared in the company’s profits and 
the millions of Americans who have 
benefited from the concepts of mass mer- 
chandising techniques he has helped 
perfect. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Cheyenne (Wyo.) State Tribune, 
Feb. 15, 1965] 
JAMES CASH PENNEY AT 89 TAKES Loox INTO 
FUTURE 

“We are just beginning to scratch the 
surface of our growth potential.” 

That was the observation of 89-year-old 
James Cash Penney, founder of the world's 
largest department store chain, as he con- 
templated the future from his office in the 
new J. C. Penney Building in New York City. 

“There is no limit to what the Penney Co, 
can do,” he said, “and this new building and 
its ultra-modern merchandising facilities will 
make possible even higher standards of sery- 
ice to the country.” 

While he is a director, Penney no longer 
is active in management of the company. 
He said, “It is my most compelling interest 
in my life, aside from my family.” He is in 
his 45th-floor office from 9 am. to 4 p.m. 
every working day he is in New York. 

Looking through his office window at the 
panorama of Manhattan, he refiected on the 
past, emphasized the necessity for hard work 
and spoke optimistically of the future. 

“When I opened my first small drygoods 
store in Kemmerer, Wyo., in 1902, in a space 
only double the size of this office, I never 
dreamed that one day we would have our 
headquarters in a 45-story building in New 
York. 

“At one time I thought we might have 25 
stores. Then later I thought that 50 stores 
would be all we would be able to handle. 
Now there are nearly 1,700 Penney stores in 
48 States, and we are completing the best 
year in our history, with total sales exceeding 
$2 billion.” 

Surrounded by awards he has received in 
a long and distinguished career in retailing, 
Mr. Penney stressed that “I am not living 
in the past.” The tradition that in 1902—of 
“always first quality” merchandise at the 
lowest possible price—is a vital force with 
the company today as it was then. 

“I have no intention of retiring,” he said. 
“Doctors tell me I’m good for 100 years. 
When I get up in the morning, it’s not just 
another day tome. I always think in terms 
of new opportunities and hope to be equal 
to whatever comes up.” 

The man from Kemmerer has come a long 
way. 


OUR SOCIETY AND THE HONOR 
CODE 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, a dis- 
tinguished attorney from Rawlins, 
Wyo., Mr. Harold M. Johnson, has 
called to my attention an article from 
the February 14 Denver, Colo., Post. The 
article by Dr. Paul H. A. Noren, pastor 
of Augustana Lutheran Church of Den- 
ver, is an excellent treatise on a subject 
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driven home with painful force by the 
recent scandals at the Air Force Acad- 
emy. Dr. Noren writes eloquently and 
forcefully of cheating, and he asks the 
timely question: “Do we place such em- 
phasis upon success that we imply that 
it must be won at any cost?” 

I request, Mr. President, that the full 
text of the article by Dr. Noren be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OUR SOCIETY AND THE Honor CODE 


(By Paul H. A. Noren, D.D., pastor, Augustana 
Lutheran Church, Denver) 


These thoughts are not meant to be a 
broadside against the Air Force Academy or 
its administration. Rather, they are the 
expression of some basic problems that seem 
to be endemic in our society. This article 
seeks to be the distillation of many questions 
which have been asked by many people in 
recent days in the scandal of a stolen key, 
the sale of examination papers, the cheating, 
the breach of an honor code which states, 
“We will not lie, steal or cheat, nor tolerate 
among us anyone who does.” 

Some among us seek to escape the full 
implication of the scandal by diversionary 
thinking which questions the ethical impli- 
cations of the code itself. The point is that 
wrong is involved whether such a code exists 
or not. This is the concern of the thought- 
ful who wonder where we are headed. 

The matter came to our attention dra- 
matically because the Air Force Academy 
happened to be involved. The institution 
and its personnel have such an image of 
excellence that our national honor seems to 
be tarnished more than if the incident had 
taken place at Podunk Tech. Further, the 
issue assumes a larger meaning because these 
are young men who are being trained for 
positions of strategic leadership in the 
Nation. 

We lose the point, however, if we fasten 
all of our attention on one institution where 
such flagrant evidence of cheating has been 
turned up. Evidence in a survey of nearly 
100 colleges points the finger at almost half 
the students who by their own admission 
were involved in cheating. 

Some of the questions that force them- 
selves upon us are these: “Is cheating on the 
increase?” “Has society placed impossible 
demands upon our youth?” “Do we place 
such emphasis upon success that we imply 
that it must be won at any cost?” Has a 
permissive psychology (indulged in by 
adults) become the pattern for youthful 
behavior?” 

The oldest sin in the world is the short- 
cut. The first honor code may have been 
involved in the word of God to Adam when 
He said, “You may freely eat of every tree 
of the garden; but of the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil you shall not eat, for 
in the day you eat of it you shall die.” The 
restraints were no different in Adam’s case 
than for any of the cadets. Each was given 
a free will, Each might determine whether 
he chose to live within this area of honor or 
not. 

Now when the serpent entered into the 
garden, he asked Eve the question, “Did God 
say, “You shall not eat of any tree of the 
garden?“ And when the woman gave a 
straight answer, the serpent’s rejoinder was, 
“You will not die. For God knows that when 
you eat of it your eyes will be opened, and 
you will be like God, knowing good and evil.” 

Adam and Eve had been promised God- 
likeness. The Creator would teach His chil- 
dren, and in daily fellowship with Him they 
should learn to think His thoughts after 
Him. And now, the serpent offers a short- 
cut to knowledge, “you will be like God, 
knowing.” 
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If banishment seems too costly a penalty 
for guilty Air Academy cadets, we cannot 
forget the Genesis account, “therefore the 
Lord God sent him forth from the Garden of 
Eden.” 

Pressures of all kinds impinge upon our 
youth, perhaps even in a larger measure 
upon Air Academy cadets with the fusion of 
public as well as parental gaze upon them. 
There is a danger in a status institution 
such as this to have the desire for success 
outrun moral balance The fact remains, 
however, that the honor code was a condition 
of entrance at the Academy. It wasn’t 
foisted upon the cadets after they had 
entered. 

One can understand the anguish of the 
parent who cried: “For 19 years you try to 
bring up a boy to help others and not to be 
a bearer of tales, and it just doesn’t work 
out.” The concept of the Good Samaritan 
is part and parcel of our moral heritage, just 
as the informer, the “squealer,” is abhorrent 
to us. Recall, if you will, the loathing re- 
served for prisoners of war who informed on 
their fellow Americans. 

Yet, there is a clear-cut difference. In the 
present instance the code requires that dis- 
honesty not be tolerated. With this there 
can be no compromise. 

Rather than pointing a finger at these 
young men (which well could be a scapegoat 
gesture), we might do better to look within. 
The timbers of our civilization are weaken- 
ing before the dry rot of sin—adult sin, not 
just the foibles of youth. When Governor 
Love's Committee on Respect for the Law in- 
terviewed a group of high school youths, 
they complained that their parents were “too 
busy,” “too lenient,” “too preoccupied to give 
guidance at home.” 

What may we expect of our young when 
their parents boast of “getting by” with in- 
come tax evasions; when a father stations 
his child in the back seat of an automobile 
with feld glasses to keep watch for the pos- 
sible approach of a patrol car as the vehicle 
races over highways at speeds in excess of 90 
miles an hour? 

May it not well be that we have done an 
excellent job of divorcing our children, not 
only from a good parental example, but also 
from a sense of the reality of God. Being 
spiritual orphans in an awesomely competi- 
tive universe, they have lost any sense of 
“belonging.” The Dutch theologian Albert 
van den Heuvel, who heads the World Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Youth Department, says that 
secularization is “the process of ever-gro' 
independence from any transcendent con- 
trol.” 

In its December 25, 1964, edition, Time 
magazine states, In a sense, God—the per- 
sonal, omnicompetent deity of Christen- 
dom—has been dying for centuries. His 
lordship over the world has been threatened 
by every scientist who discovered a new natu- 
ral law of organic growth, by every invention 
of man that safeguarded him against ‘an 
act of God’ disaster, by every new medicine 
that tamed a disease and solved another mys- 
tery of life, But it is the 20th century, the 
age of technological miracle, that has seen 
the triumph of the enlightenment and the 
apparent banishment of God from the uni- 
verse—even, thanks to Freud, from the hu- 
man soul.” 

So, we have come so far as to outlive 
the necessity of God, and with Him, the 
moral code. Still, those sticky old Ten Com- 
mandments pop up to prick the conscience 
and to unsettle our equanimity. I remem- 
ber the quatrain that runs: 


“You, too, may call old notions, fudge 
And bend your conscience to the dealing. 
The Ten Commandments will not budge 
And stealing will continue stealing.” 


And cheating, cheating. 

One of the suggestions being made is 
that we do away with silly old standards. 
We do have such difficulty accommodating 
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them to the tentative nature of life today. 
Honor codes are a thing of the past, if you 
want to listen not just to locker room con- 
versations but polite dinner talk as well. 

Look ine is an article entitled Mor- 
ality USA” (Sept. 14, 1963) closed an other- 
wise informative piece with the following 
conclusion: “We are groping, painfully and 
often blindly, for new standards that will 
enable us to live morally and decently. The 
experts feel strongly that we cannot turn 
back to earlier, more rigid behavior patterns. 
Almost all the thoughtful, worried people I 
talked with believe that, unlike people in so 
many past ages, we have achieved some free- 
dom of choice. We have choices to make 
about power, money, sex, prejudice and our 
role in the world. We must find a new moral 
code that will fit the needs of the soclety we 
live in.” 

Just like that. If the code is too tough 
for a soft generation, adopt a new and easier 
one. 

What's become of the brave generation, 
the toughminded, the disciplined who 
brought America to its pinnacle of excel- 
lence? If we continue to love softness, to in- 
dulge our ease, to settle for answers that 
take no struggle of mind and soul, we may 
as well reconcile ourselves to the sound of 
the death rattle of our civilization. 

One other option remains to us. We may 
call forth the hero in our soul to stay this 
moral debacle. 


THE FREEDOM ACADEMY GAP 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, in speak- 
ing on the Freedom Academy bill, 2 
weeks ago, I emphasized on pages 4164- 
4165 of the Recorp, the need for greater 
sophistication among our own Govern- 
ment people who face Communist non- 
military aggression in the field. These 
are the persons upon whom our defense 
is structured. 

Then, last week, I discussed, on pages 
4882-4884 of the Recorp, the need that 
this country provide training for foreign 
nationals who want to preserve their 
own national sovereignty against non- 
military aggression by Communist or 
other expansive totalitarian powers. A 
whole new discipline of subversive tech- 
niques by the Communists is utilized, 
particularly against newly independent 
countries; and formal educational in- 
stitutions to disseminate to potential 
practitioners knowledge and familiarity 
about this discipline are now operating 
in several Communist countries, training 
people from nearly every country of the 
world in the techniques of subversion. 

The United States does very little to 
confront this challenge. Foreign na- 
tionals, upon whom rests the obligation 
to maintain their own national inde- 
pendence from Communist expansionism, 
have no place to go to acquire knowledge 
about nonmilitary, subversive techniques 
to help them know how best to resist 
this most effective method of aggression. 

Today, I shall speak briefly about a 
third major feature of the proposed Free- 
dom Academy. This is the training of 
nongovernment persons, persons from 
the private sector, who could constitute 
a very potent force in defense against 
nonmilitary aggression. 

Sponsors of the Freedom Academy bill 
consider the non-Government sector of 
our heterogeneous democratic society a 
potentially valuable asset in. contesting 
the Communist antagonist who must by 
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definition be restricted to such homo- 
geneity in emotional and intellectual re- 
sources as to constitute his potentially 
fatal weakness. 

The Senators sponsoring this bill re- 
flect this breadth of American diversity 
which should be our great national 
strength. Senators Case, Dopp, Douc- 
LAS, Fonc, HICKENLOOPER, LAUSCHE, 
MILLER, Proury, Proxmire, SCOTT, 
SMATHERS, and Murpxy, besides myself, 
represent all facets of political attitude 
in this Nation, ranging from conserva- 
tive to liberal, which are within the main 
current of American political thought. 
In supporting this bill, we express our 
common view that this strength of 
American heterogeneity is not adequate- 
ly utilized in order to protect our na- 
tional interests abroad. 

From section 2(a) (8) (IV) of the Free- 
dom Academy bill, I read: 

The private sector must understand how 
it can participate in the global struggle in 
a sustained and systematic manner. There 
exists in the private sector a huge reservoir 
of talent, ingenuity, and strength which can 
be developed and brought to bear in helping 
to solve many of our global problems. We 
have hardly begun to explore the range of 
possibilities. 


The bill makes broad provision for 
better utilizing this talent. 

A remarkable article in a recent issue 
of Orbis, the world-affairs journal pub- 
lished by the University of Pennsylvania, 
now adds greater substance to our pro- 
posal. The article is authored by Alex- 
ander T. Jordan, an authority on politi- 
cal communication and psychological 
warfare, who also is a commentator for 
Radio Free Europe. He entitled the ar- 
ticle “Political Communication: The 
Third Dimension of Strategy.” It ap- 
pears in the fall, 1964, edition. 

The article concerns the science of 
political communication, a science in 
which our country has fallen critically 
behind; we hardly even recognize its ex- 
istence. Powers antagonistic to our na- 
tional interests are far more knowl- 
edgeable than we. According to George 
Gallup: 

Russia is a good generation ahead of us in 
her understanding of propaganda and in 
her skill in using it. 


Another recognized authority, Murray 
Dyer, observes: 

In Russian hands the psychological in- 
strument has been used with consummate 
skill and no little success. It seems to be 
generally admitted that in our own hands 
both the skill and the success have been 
more limited. 


But the purpose of Mr. Jordan’s essay 
is not simply to criticize United States 
efforts in psychological warfare. Rather, 
he plumbs the “one major aspect of the 
psychological arm of strategy, namely, 
long-range ideological conversion.” 

This concerns us. We are obviously 
under attack throughout the world. The 
expansionism of Communist China is 
particularly aggressive, and the Chinese 
Communists utilize these techniques: 

Yet little is done to forge new weapons and 
develop new techniques which will give us 
a chance to win the psychological war. * * *. 


The various classifications of political com- 
munication differ among themselves at least 
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as much as the Strategic Air Command dif- 
fers from the Coast Guard. Each requires a 
different approach, different techniques, and 
different organizational structures. There 
is a tendency to overlook this fact and to 
demand simply more propaganda, without 
specifying the type required. 

U.S. shortcomings lie particularly in the 
area of long-range ideological change. 


I interject that a great part of the 
Freedom Academy effort would be ex- 
pended in research directed exactly 
here—at understanding international 
and intercultural political communica- 
tion. The first of the principal functions 
assigned to the Freedom Commission by 
this bill is: 


1. To conduct research designed to im- 
prove the methods and means by which the 
United States seeks its national objectives 
in the nonmilitary part of the global struggle. 
This should include improvement of the 
present methods and means and explora- 
tion of the full range of additional methods 
and means that may be available to us in 
both the Government and private sectors. 


Mr. Jordan identifies what he considers 
our outstanding need: 


What is needed is an organic system of 
political communication. * * * By organic, as 
opposed to inert, we mean a system in which 
the operating methods and even the orga- 
nizational structure are determined by the 
ideas to be propagated. 

The organic approach would begin with the 
selection of ideas. The next step would be 
to find people who believe these ideas firmly 
enough to impart their conviction to others. 


People who believe in the values we try 
to propagate. Are there people who 
really believe in American values?— 

Some object that “convinced political com- 
municators” will be hard to find; if that is 
true, then it would seem that American ideas 
are hardly worth propagating abroad and we 
face eventual defeat on the ideological level. 


There are many such people among 
us; but Government officials do not make 
good communicators of this kind. The 
reasons are obvious. Because of their 
very association with Government, offi- 
cials cannot effectively propagate a po- 
ae philosophy among a people alien 

The model for successful political com- 
munication is to be found * * * in the 
patient labors and intense convictions of 
missionaries of religious and political faiths— 
from St. Paul to Lenin. An organization 
dedicated to spreading its ideas among others 
pti start with a group of passionate be- 

evers. 


Mr. Jordan emphasizes: 

The most urgent need * * * is to utilize 
the spiritual energy of such people, while 
guiding and assisting them in accordance 
with national policy. 


A basic principle, which he identifies, 
in such an organic communications sys- 
tem is this: 

The communicator’s intensity of convic- 
tion is the critical factor in his effectiveness 
(persuasiveness). 


Mr. Jordan continues: 


Effective political action, especially in the 
long-range strategic sphere, must take the 
form of advocacy. Mere distribution of in- 
formation * * * is not enough. 


Senators know this: It is clearly true, 
Successful practitioners of domestic po 
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tics: advocate something; they seek to third arm of statecraft.“ ! By the third This omission would seem to imply. that 


persuade. met 

Mr. President, the Freedom Academy, 
or an institution like it; would stand in 
perfect accord with this understanding. 

Here is precisely the reason why the 
sponsors of the bill want suitable train- 
ing for private individuals, The United 
States sends hundreds of thousands of 
its private citizens to reside abroad. A 
great many believe fervently in our in- 
stitutions. All that is needed to make of 
them a very effective force for propaga- 
tion of our beliefs is to let them know 
how and where they can be politically 
influential. 

Mr. Jordan offers examples of the po- 
tential impact of such individuals acting 
independently of the Government, 

A typical example * * * is the Center for 
Christian Democratic Action in New York, 
which endeavors to promote Christian de- 
mocracy in Latin America. It is a private 
body * * * but it has behind it the au- 
thority of strong parties in Western Europe. 
It also has the support of important sections 
of public opinion in Latin America. 


A Christian Democratic Party, inci- 
dentally, has just won control of a Latin 
American government, through a popu- 
lar election. 

Other groups? The AFL-CIO is al- 
ready in the field. People in their pro- 
gram support the Freedom Academy bill. 
The National Association of Manufac- 
turers certainly is interested in promot- 
ing free enterprise. The American Bar 
Association promotes the rule of law. 
Veterans organizations have common 
interests internationally, 

Supporters of the Freedom Academy 
concept propose to utilize such a poten- 
tial as this. There are hundreds of only 
slightly effective groups. This diversity 
in democratic life is our real strength; 
but it is one which we refuse to utilize 
in present-day foreign relations. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Jordan: 

We would commit a major error if we 
tried to use Communist methods in reverse, 
merely substituting white for black and vice 
versa. The use of entirely original methods, 
reflecting the character and way of life of 
the United States, would place the Commu- 
nists on the defensive. 


It is now time for us to bring our real 
strength up to the firing line in this new 
day of determined and deliberate non- 
military warfare. It is time to call up 
strong reserves, We should no longer 
rely on skeleton forces delegated to per- 
form a job which requires our best effort 
if we are going to win. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled “Political Communication: 
The Third Dimension of Strategy,” 
written by Alexander T. Jordan, and pub- 
lished in the fall, 1964, issue of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s journal of for- 
eign affairs, Orbis, be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLITICAL COMMUNICATION: THE THIRD 

DIMENSION OF STRATEGY 
(By Alexander Jordan) 

Military power and diplomacy comprise 
the two conventional dimensions of strategy, 
and economic action is sometimes called the 
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dimension in this article, however, we mean 
all efforts, not confined to dealings between 
governments, to influence foreign audi- 
ences—whether we call it propaganda, po- 
litical communication or psychological war- 
fare. While less easily defined than the other 
two, this third sphere of strategy is recog- 
nized by political scientists—though not 
always by politiclans—as equal to them in 
importance. 

American weakness in this third dimen- 
sion is deplored by writers on the subject. 
“It is my personal belief that Russia is a good 
generation ahead of us in her understanding 
of propaganda and in her skill in using it,” 
wrote George Gallup. Murray Dyer has 
commented: “In Russian hands the psycho- 
logical instrument has been used with con- 
summate skill and no little success. It seems 
to be generally admitted that in our own 
hands both the skill and the success have 
been more limited.” Another writer noted: 
“The psychological warfare of the West is 
waged almost exclusively by America, or at 
least with American money; however, it is 
unsuccessful.”* Arthur Krock, New York 
Times columnist, entitled one of his articles 
on this subject “Why We Are Losing the 
Psychological War.” Books such as “The 
Propaganda Gap,” The Weapon on the Wall” 
and “The Idea Invaders” contain critiques of 
the U.S. psychological warfare effort by 
Americans dismayed to see their country sec- 
ond best in a field which they regard as vital,’ 

The purpose of this article is not to criti- 
cize the current U.S. program in psychologi- 
cal warfare, although some reference will be 
made to its shortcomings. Rather, we will 
examine at some length one major aspect of 
the psychological arm of strategy, namely, 
long-range ideological conversion, and rec- 
ommend introducing into the overall U.S. 
effort an “ c system of political com- 
munication” which places more emphasis 
on the role of private, i.e., nongovernmental, 
institutions. 

THE NEED TO FOCUS ATTENTION ON TECHNIQUES 

In the many studies devoted to the subject 
of psychological warfare, major attention has 
generally been focused on broad lines of 
policy and on the status of pertinent Gov- 
ernment agencies. Little attention has been 
given to the actual operating procedures and 
techniques. “The history of this instrument, 
roughly for the past 25 years, shows very 
clearly that a great deal of effort has been 
expended on who should control it, i.e., De- 
partment of Defense or State. By compari- 
son relatively little effort has been spent on 
what the instrument ought to be doing and 
what its main job was.“ In other words, 
there has been much concern with what 
should be said and who is to be in charge of 
saying it, but little thought as to the tech- 
nique of conveying the message to its target. 


1 Murray Dyer, “The Potentialities of Amer- 
ican Psychological Statecraft,” in “Propagan- 
da and the Cold War,” a Princeton University 
symposium edited by John Boardman Whit- 
ton (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1963). 

2 Ibid., “The Challenge of Ideological War- 
fare.” 

a Dyer, op. cit, 

*Bela Szunyogh, “Psychological Warfare: 
An Introduction to Ideological Propaganda 
and the Techniques of Psychological War- 
fare” (New York: The Willlam-Frederick 
Press, 1955). 

5 New York Times Magazine, Dec. 8, 1957. 

*Walter Joyce, “The Propaganda Gap” 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1963); Murray 
Dyer, “Weapon on the Wall” (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1959); George N. Gor- 
don, Irving Falk, and William Hodapp, “The 
Idea Invaders” (New York: Communications 
Arts Books, Hastings House, 1963). 
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the critics consider the current techniques 
satisfactory. If that were indeed the case, 
victory in the battle for the minds of men 
could be achieved by finding the right mes- 
sage and then leaving its transmission to an 
agency with an adequate budget and a proper 
status within the structure of governments 
This is, of course, a dangerous oversimplifica~ 
tion. For while it is obvious that the scale 
of operations of the third arm of strategy 
must be substantially increased before a 
proper balance among the three instruments 
can be attained, there is an even greater need 
for a major revision of thinking on the 
subject. 

Nothing less than a systemic revolution in 
the field of Western political communication 
can turn the tide of battle in the war for the 
minds of men. The assertion that the out- 
come of that war, rather than the outcome of 
one fought with nuclear weapons, will deter- 
mine the fate of the United States and of 
Western civilization is almost a cliché of 
political writing and speechmaking. Yet lit- 
tle is done to forge new weapons and develop 
new techniques which will give us a chance 
to win the psychological war. 

Even some of the most vehement advo- 
cates of a “psychological offensive” seem to 
think that the only weaknesses of present 
USIA (U.S, Information Agency) activities 
lie in their limited scope and insufficient co- 
ordination with the other branches of gov- 
ernment. Hence they conclude that an in- 
creased budget and a direct line to the White 
House would solve the problem. Such an 
oversimplified view suggests a failure to dif- 
ferentiate properly between various types of 
political communication. Military power— 
the first instrument of strategy—includes 
air, naval and land forces, which are not 
identical either in their character, deploy- 
ment or operations. The various classifica- 
tions of political communication differ 
among themselves at least as much as the 
Strategic Air Command differs from the 
Coast Guard. Each requires a different ap- 
proach, different techniques and different 
organizational structures. There is a tend- 
ency to overlook this fact and to demand 
simply more propaganda, without specifying 
the type required. 

The customary subdivision of political 
communication into strategic and tactical 
categories is not an adequate guide for fash- 
ioning instruments of psychological warfare. 
There is also an important dividing line be- 
tween ideological conversion and all activ- 
ity—both strategic and tactical—aimed at 
securing “relevant political action.” The two 
fields inevitably overlap, but U.S. shortcom- 
ings lie particularly in the area of long- 
range ideological change. While less imme- 
diate in its effects, ideological conversion 
provides the indispensable infrastructure for 
strategic and tactical action toward specific 
objectives. The strength of Soviet political 
communication is precisely in this sphere, 
while in the medium-range and tactical fields 
the disparity between East and West is not 
as striking. 

In advocating an enlarged U.S. effort, most 
writers fail to distinguish between these dif- 
ferent types of endeavor and simply recom- 
mend increasing the budget of the USIA and 
enlisting advertising talents in the campaign 


8 The idea that world opinion can be won 
over merely by spending more money and ap- 
pointing a new Cabinet officer is similar to the 
suggestion that the problem of cancer could 
be solved in a few years by a crash program 
with a multi-billion-dollar budget. Scien- 
tists point out, however, that the solution to 
the cancer problem is a matter of brains 
rather than funds, that all the qualified re- 
searchers are already at work, and that their 
number could not be rapidly increased at any 
cost. In both these suggestions we are faced 
with a mechanistic outlook, inclined to sub- 
stitute money for creative insights. 
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of “selling America to the world.” This 
might be a valid approach in dealing with 
political communication at the level of “rele- 
vant political action,” but it falls far short of 
what is needed to bolster U.S. efforts at long- 
range strategic conversion. Much more basic 
changes are necessary in methods of action, 
organizational structure and operating pro- 
cedures if we are to reverse the trend and 
strengthen the third instrument of foreign 
policy. 
AN ORGANIC SYSTEM OF COMMUNICATION 


Nature of an organic system: What is 
needed is an organic system of political com- 
munication serving as a means of long-range 
conversion and cooperating with existing 
strategic and tactical psychological opera- 
tions. By organic, as opposed to inert, we 
mean a system in which the operating meth- 
ods and even the organizational structure 
are determined by the ideas to be propagated. 

Organic communication systems are as old 
as the great religious faiths which, in their 
earlier stages at least, were seldom propa- 
gated by inert, bureaucratic methods, The 
innovation suggested here consists in con- 
sciously promoting the organic features of a 
communication system at the expense of the 
inert ones. That has certainly not been 
done by any Western government.’ 

An organic communication system would 
differ basically from a conventional one in 
the sequence of its operations. The conven- 
tional approach starts with the appointment 
of an administrative staff, which then hires 
professional communicators and seeks ideas 
to propagate. The organic approach would 
begin with the selection of ideas. The next 
step would be to find people who believe 
these ideas firmly enough to impart their 
conviction to others. Some may be trained 
communicators and others not, but it is 
easier to impart communications skills than 
intensity of belief—especially since profes- 
sional communicators, by the nature of their 
calling, often tend to develop an attitude of 
doubt or even cynicism. Once assembled, 
a team of dedicated persons should be given 
a fairly free hand in propagating its idea, 
and should be given such technical assist- 
ance as it may require. Far more mental 
energy would be released by such a method 
than could ever be delivered by a conven- 
tional organization working for the same 
objectives. 

The importance of conviction: The model 
for successful political communication is to 
be found not in the dull bulletins of gov- 
ernments, nor in the flamboyant prose of 
copywriters, but in the patient labors and 
intense convictions of missionaries of reli- 
gious and political faiths—from Saint Paul 
to Lenin. An organization dedicated to 
spreading its ideas among others should 
start with a group of passionate believers.” 
There are thousands of people in the United 
States who believe fervently in ideas which. 
if adopted in other countries, could serve 
the long-range interests of national policy. 
These individuals would not make good 
diplomats or information officers, but they 


The possibility of creating an organic sys- 
tem of communication has been glimpsed, 
but sufficient attention has never been given 
to it. Senator KARL E. Mounopr, in a briefing 
paper presented to the White House in 1962, 
noted that: “The private sector must know 
how it can participate in the global struggle 
in a sustained and systematic manner. 
There exists in the private sector a huge res- 
ervoir of talent, ingenuity, and strength 
which can be developed and brought to bear 
in helping solve our cold war problems.” 
Propaganda and the Cold War, op. cit., p. 75. 

10 This is one of the reason why civil sery- 
ants are generally inappropriate for this pur- 
pose: they may be passionate believers, but 
their first allegiance is to official policies; 
they are not free to act in accordance with 
the intensity of their convictions, 
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could make excellent propagandists. The 
most urgent need of the third arm of strat- 
egy is to utilize the spiritual energy of such 
people, while guiding and assisting them ‘in 
accordance with national policy. No attempt 
should be made, however, to try to make 
their activity merely a carbon copy of current 
tactical and medium-range policies. 

The importance of what might be called 
the conviction coefficient has been demon- 
strated by many propaganda campaigns of 
the past. In the period between the two 
World Wars several Central European nations 
engaged in strenuous political communica- 
tion efforts, directed largely against one an- 
other. Although their objectives are now ir- 
relevant, these efforts merit our attention 
because of their success in proportion to the 
means used. The budgets and the numbers 
of personnel employed were but a minute 
fraction of those now at the disposal of the 
USIA; yet the worldwide effectiveness of 
their persuasive efforts was impressive. This 
is attributable not to the Central Europeans’ 
superior knowledge of communication tech- 
niques, but rather to their firm conviction 
of the righteousness of their respective 
causes. Armed with such conviction, a 
single agent working from his apartment in 
a foreign city may sometimes achieve a 
greater impact on the public opinion of the 
country than can a large government infor- 
mation office. Even tiny Lithuania managed 
to make the West aware of her claims to 
Vilno, while the Ukrainians—though with- 
out a state of their own—conducted active 
propaganda campaigns in Western Europe 
and: in the United States. The results of 
these endeavors, while perhaps not signifi- 
cant in terms of “relevant political action,” 
were quite impressive in relation to the puny 
resources committed. 

These cases illustrate one of the basic 
principles of an organic communication sys- 
tem: the communicator's intensity of con- 
viction is the critical factor in his effective- 
ness (persuasiveness). The objective value 
of the propositions advocated is compara- 
tively irrelevant, particularly as it is not 
susceptible to any scientific measurement. 

Government agencies and the organic sys- 
tem: There is another important reason for 
recommending an organic communication 
system—not as a substitute for the existing 
one, but as a coequal auxiliary. If political 
communication activities are to be expanded 
in volume—as they must be if we are to 
achieve substantial results—that expansion 
should not simply take the form of a bigger 
and better Government agency. A huge 
ministry of propaganda would be both in- 
adequate and undesirable. Such a central- 
ized agency might be a suitable instrument 
for spreading a dogmatic and codified doc- 
trine. In this sense Dr. Goebbels’ Propa- 
gandaministerlum was an organic body, 
since its structure and discipline reflected 
the character of the Nazi movement, But 
when the subject of communication is to be 
a vast body of thought which might be de- 
scribed, for want of a better term, as the 
philosophy of Western civilization,” the use 
of a huge centralized bureaucracy for its 
propagation would constitute a basic contra- 
diction, Any attempt to spread an essen- 
tially pluralistic culture though a single 
agency of one government would be a denial 
of the very philosophy we are advocating, as 
well as a psychological blunder. It would 
be a violation of the principles of organic 
communication. 

Vast expansion of the USIA to handle 
these new activities would place an undesir- 
able official stamp on them. Moreover, po- 
litical action in the field requires personal 
initiative and a readiness for risk taking 
which are not characteristics commonly as- 
sociated with bureaucracies. That is why in- 
creasing the budget of the USIA many times 
over and giving its Director equal status with 
the Secretary of State would not solve the 
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real problem of the third arm of 
strategy up to full strength. i 

Effective political action, especially in the 
long-range strategic sphere, must take the 
form of advocacy. Mere distribution of in- 
formation, even selected and slanted, is not 
enough. “From this view of the nature of 
foreign policy, and of the psychological in- 
strument of statecraft,” one commentator 
has noted, “it follows that the ‘information’ 
approach to psychological operations is woe- 
fully insufficient.” The tactical and me- 
dium-range activities of the USIA should be 
continued and even expanded, but they can 
never substitute for true political action of 
a more basic nature. In any case, no Gov- 
ernment agency can openly engage in politi- 
cal action abroad; international law is ex- 
plicit in prohibiting such activity by gov- 
ernments. 

The inappropriateness of advertising tech- 
niques: The other standard suggestion for 
strengthening U.S. psychological operations, 
that we use advertising techniques in selling 
our political philosophy to other nations, is 
potentially even more harmful and reflects a 
profound misunderstanding of the whole 
issue. Because commercial advertising bears 
some superficial resemblance to political 
communication, its practitioners conclude 
that the two are interchangeable. The dif- 
ferences between them, however, are more 
significant than their similarities. Further- 
more, the cost of using advertising tech- 
niques on a world scale would be prohibitive, 
and high-pressure campaigns might well 
evoke adverse reactions. This approach 
would be the least organic of all. Adver- 
tising men have their function—on the 
American scene and inside the American 
economy. But the world situation calls for 
a totally different type of professionals. Po- 
litical propaganda, a task of extraordinary 
complexity, requires intellectuals, scholars, 
specialists, and—in the final analysis—polit- 
ical philosophers.” * 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE ORGANIC SYSTEM 


In summing up the shortcomings of the 
U.S: effort in the field of political communi- 
cation, John B. Whitton points to: (1) The 
lack of clear objectives; (2) the lack of con- 
fidence in our efforts; and (3) the purely 
defensive character of our efforts.“ Al- 
though Whitton was referring to the entire 
communication effort, his observations are 
particularly applicable to long-range ideo- 
logical conversion, All three areas of weak- 
ness could be bolstered by a program of or- 
ganic communication, based on the better 
utilization of existing intellectual and spir- 
itual resources. 

The causes for these major areas of weak- 
ness are not difficult to find. The first is 
related to the commonly heard argument 
that we have no single great idea to sell, 
hence our efforts tend to be reactive and de- 
fensive. “Our policy has been too negative, 
its programs and slogans almost always a 
mere response, or reaction, to the more imag- 
inative initiatives of the Soviets. Hence, it 
is claimed, we have been unable to provide 
for the West the inspiration and leadership 
the situation demands and our great 
strength warrants.” Furthermore, in a de- 
mocracy, a governmental propaganda strat- 
egy is unlikely to have clear objectives for 


u Robert T. Holt, “A New Approach to Po- 
litical Communication,” in “Propaganda and 
the Cold War,” op. cit. 

uL, John Martin, International Propa- 
ganda, Its Legal and Diplomatic Control” 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1958) , pp. 62-108. 

18 Saul K. Padover in the American Scholar, 
April 1951. 

“John B. Whitton, “The American Effort 
Challenged,” in “Propaganda and the Cold 
War,” op. cit. 

1 Whitton, op. cit. 
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these might offend certain sections of domes- 
tic political opinion. Official objectives must 
be phrased in a manner acceptable to all 
domestic political factions, and as a result 
they often become so watered down that 
they lose their attraction for the peoples of 
other cultures. 

These are all very real obstacles. While 
one may argue that freedom and democracy 
are ideas or ideologies that can be articu- 
lated and packaged for distribution abroad, 
these concepts often appear vague and ir- 
relevant to the target audience. One solu- 
tion is to give these ideas more concrete form 
through person-to-person contact: this be- 
comes the task of the private political com- 
municator. While he must serve the inter- 
ests of national policy formulated by the 
President, the political communicator must 
also have the freedom to interpret broad 
national policies and goals, and to go far 
beyond official statements in explaining the 
“American way of life.“ Private organiza- 
tions devoted to political communication can 
set themselves clear objectives and, unham- 
pered by Official connection with the Gov- 
ernment, they can afford to be more candid 
in pursuing these objectives than can our 
public servants. 

The lack of confidence in our efforts, 
which Whitton lists as the second failing, 
is due largely to the absence of clear objec- 
tives and the limited achievements to date 
of the American propaganda effort. If a 
private political communication organization 
were permitted to establish its own objec- 
tives, select its own method of operation 
and subdivide the overall task into a num- 
ber of separate endeavors, this obstacle 
might not seem so formidable. A private 
association, selecting a limited number of 
targets in a specific territory, would be more 
likely to give its members a tangible sense 
of accomplishment than a Government 
agency which endeavors to do everything 
everywhere and thereby dilutes its efforts to 
the point where they become largely ineffec- 
tive. Unlike civil servants inhibited by their 
official responsibility, private communicators 
would not confine themselves to purely de- 
fensive tactics. The morale of troops in the 
field is always at its highest in offensive 
action, at their lowest in holding operations. 
The private organization would be composed 
of individuals selected to propagate abroad 
a coherent set of ideas which they hold very 
strongly. Some object that convinced po- 
litical communicators will be hard to find; 
if that is true, then it would seem that 
American ideas are hardly worth propagating 
abroad and we face eventual defeat on the 
ideological level. But the assumption here 
is that many Americans do feel strongly 
enough about their political heritage to serve 
as propagandists. 

The defensive character of the American 
communication effort—the third weakness— 
is largely due to the restraints of govern- 
mental action. A separation between long- 
range ideological conversion and current 
U.S. foreign policy would remove this handi- 
cap. The ban on political initiative, implicit 
in diplomacy, tends to discourage some of 
our ablest civil servants and contributes to 
the second failing—lack of confidence in our 
effort. The situation bears an analogy to 
the loss of morale in the U.S. Air Force re- 
sulting from the ban on crossing the Yalu 
River during the Korean war. The Govern- 
ment is, of course, justified in forbidding its 
civil servants to adopt an offensive political 
posture. Since they are representatives of 
the U.S. Government, their statements are 
subject to close scrutiny abroad and serious 
complications could follow any indiscretion. 
The problem, then, is not one of changing the 
operating rules of the existing agency, but of 
transferring those aspects of political com- 
munication in which it cannot engage to an 
instrument capable of doing so. 

The organizational form for such a politi- 
cal communication instrument should be 
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kept as flexible as possible. Various groups 
may be formed for the purpose of spreading 
particular aspects of American political 
thought or culture, or for working in specific 
countries and among different types of per- 
sons. As purely private organizations, with- 
out official status, they would be able to in- 
tegrate closely with local communities. 
They should not isolate themselves in the 
international compounds of capital cities. 
They would have to be accepted by the local 
populace or quit. The members might not 
necessarily be American citizens, and they 
would not have to be screened as closely as 
Government employees. This would involve 
no risk, since the security problems that 
exist in tactical and medium-range strate- 
gic psychological operations are not. present 
in long-range ideological communication. 
Communicators need not have access to any 
classified information, nor would they re- 
quire any knowledge of overall plans. Their 
activity would be wholly overt and involve 
no secrecy. There should be no connection 
between persuaders and intelligence collec- 
tors, for their tasks are clearly incompati- 
ble, It is always possible that in some coun- 
tries propagandists may be suspected of es- 
pionage. To avoid such charges, they should 
be kept completely clear of any compromis- 
ing contacts, 

Under such a loosely organized system 
some errors might occur occasionally. 
through incompetence or excess of zeal. 
However, their importance should not be 
overrated in weighing the immense adyan- 
tages of an organic communication system. 
Since the members of private organizations 
working in the field would have no official 
status, any faux pas they might commit 
would be no more compromising than those 
of an ordinary tourist. Civil servants, in- 
cluding the personnel of information serv- 
ices, may be guilty of few flagrant faults, 
but their official capacity permits of even 
fewer conspicuous achievements. The So- 
viet Government dissociates itself from Com- 
munist propaganda activities abroad very 
simply, by subordinating the Agitprop to the 
Presidium of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, rather 
than to the Government of the U.S.S.R" 
The distinction appears purely academic, but 
in practice it provides an effective shield. 

An organic system of communication 
would also avoid the tendency of all bureauc- 
racies to spend as much time and energy 
in reporting to headquarters as in perform- 
ing their primary functions. In a flexible 
organization, run on the lines of a fraternal 
association rather than on those of a Govern- 
ment bureau, there would be little need for 
voluminous reports and ratings, and persons 
evaluating the performance of others will 
have worked in the field themselves. This 
is an important point, for in the sphere of 
communication few objective yardsticks of 
achievement are available. 


WHY AN ORGANIC SYSTEM WOULD 
EFFECTIVE 


The operation of an organic communica- 
tion system with specific missions allocated 
to separate groups might be compared to 
illuminating a distant target with beams of 
coherent light emitted by a laser. Each 
laser beam uses a single wavelength and a 
single color, permitting far greater concen- 
tration of energy and more accurate aiming 
of the beam than is possible with a beam of 
ordinary diffused light, comprised of all 
colors mixed together. Thus a program de- 
voted to a single set of ideas will more 
readily find its target than an ideologically 
amorphous campaign aimed at everyone and 
hitting nobody. When a target is struck 
simultaneously by many single-color beams 
of coherent light, the illumination will be 


BE MORE 


16 See Evron M. Kirkpatrik, editor, “Target: 
The World” (New York: Macmillan, 1956). 
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better than if it had been lighted from a 
single source of diffused, so-called white 
light. Moreover, it will be possible to avoid 
the transmission losses of diffused light 
which did not hit the target at all. The over- 
all efficiency between the energy input and 
the amount of light received at the target 
will be many times greater when laser beams 
are used. The same is true in the propaga- 
tion of thought: the penetration force of 
well-defined “coherent” concepts is greater 
than that of nebulous and diffused ones, and 
the sum of these concepts will convey greater 
meaning than generalized ideas can. The 
difference, as in optics, is in employing a 
method of transmission which avoids ex- 
cessive losses, 

The importance of using a specific ap- 
proach, clearly defined both as to content 
and target area, is particularly great when 
the amount of energy available for input and 
the choice of objectives are limited. One of 
the major shortcomings of advertising tech- 
niques when applied to political persuasion 
is the relatively indiscriminate character of 
their appeal. The number of potential pur- 
chasers of soap or cigarettes may almost co- 
incide with the total population, but the 
number of persons wielding political influ- 
ence does not. That is why the use of mass 
appeal in foreign action is doubly mis- 
directed: it seldom affects the majority and 
is likely to miss the vital minority. 

A specialized organization with clearly de- 
fined and limited objectives is better 
equipped to reach its particular target— 
those persons who are likely to be receptive 
to the ideas which it propagates. Such an 
approach may result ultimately in the estab- 
lishment of close links between groups of 
people in different countries. Societies for 
international friendship in general founder 
in a flood of pious declarations and cliches. 
Associations for friendship between two na- 
tions sometimes do better, though they also 
tend to specialize in platitudes and lofty 
speechmaking. But associations devoted to 
promoting cooperation and friendly relations 
between two nations in a specific field of 
thought or action are more likely to achieve 
tangible results. If they exist in sufficient 
numbers, such operational and binational 
organizations can accomplish, cumulatively, 
far more than worldwide associations dedi- 
cated to furthering the brotherhood of man. 
If a small proportion of the economic aid 
now given to foreign governments were chan- 
neled through such bodies, the political 
effectiveness of U.S. aid programs would be 
vastly increased. 

An organic communication system would 
foster the establishment of a greater num- 
ber of such specific links between well- 
defined groups in different countries. As in 
an atomic pile where no chain reaction oc- 
curs until the number of neutrons emitted 
reaches a critical level, so in a target area 
undergoing psychological penetration the re- 
action will not become self-sustaining until 
the paths of the diverse and apparently ran- 
dom messages begin to intersect each other 
in sufficient numbers. In the absence of 
mathematical formulas dealing with the 
prerequisites for a psychopolitical chain re- 
action, we have to rely on empirical observa- 
tion and a study of recorded cases. It is 
clear, however, that by whatever method we 
might measure it, the political radiation we 
are now emitting is far from the level neces- 
sary for starting a chain reaction. 


USE OF EXISTING ORGANIZATIONS AND 
PUBLICATIONS 

Organizations carrying out programs com- 
patible with an organic communication sys- 
tem already exist, but the scale of their activ- 
ities is too limited for an accurate evaluation 
of results. Furthermore, they now operate 
on a random, ad hoc basis; within the frame- 
work of an organic system they would be 
given specific missions. 
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A typical example of such an organization 
is the Center for Christian Democratic Ac- 
tion in New York, which endeavors to pro- 
mote Christian Democracy in Latin America. 
It is a private body, staffed by Americans, 
Europeans and Latin Americans, and enjoy- 
ing some support from American founda- 
tions. Christian Democracy has the advan- 
tage of being a genuine ideology with a posi- 
tive content, rather than merely a reaction 
against communism. It did not originate in 
the United States, and is therefore free from 
association with “Yanqui imperialism,” but 
it has behind it the authority of strong par- 
ties in Western Europe. It also has the sup- 
port of important sections of public opinion 
in Latin America. Support given to Chris- 
tian Democracy in Latin America may pro- 
vide a better antidote to communism than 
some openly pro-American activities. This 
does not mean, however, that other deserving 
movements should not also be encouraged. 
If only one party were supported, it would 
soon be labeled the “pro-American party,” 
with all the adverse consequences of such a 
designation. One of the weaknesses of a Gov- 
ernment agency is that its rigid policy lines 
and its official character may make it difficult 
to back simultaneously several movements 
competitive with each other. Yet such ap- 
parent inconsistency might be the wisest 
course in some situations. 

American labor organizations have already 
entered the international field, endeavoring 
to promote their ideology. One could 
imagine the National Association of Manu- 
facturers doing the same for the philosophy 
of free enterprise, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation for the rule of law, the American 
Legion for cooperation with veterans, and so 
on. The fact that the activities of these 
private bodies might be overlapping and even 
to some extent contradictory would not de- 
tract from their effectiveness. On the con- 
trary, the variety of viewpoints would reflect 
the pluralistic nature of a free society, 
while the consensus of all on basic issues 
would illustrate the possibility of combining 
free expression with national solidarity. 
Such an approach, diametrically opposed to 
the monolithic Communist method, would 
convey the American message not only 
through its actual content, but also through 
the manner of its communication. 

The director of an organic communication 
system would use specific ideological pro- 
grams, selected for their force of penetration 
as well as their content, to create a mental 
picture even as an artist uses pigments to 
create a painting. Inevitably, such a picture 
would become meaningful only in the overall 
perspective. Its pattern would then emerge 
from the apparently jumbled juxtaposition 
of colors. Conventional communication, on 
the other hand, paints a single-color image 
in which the overall pattern is constantly 
repeated in miniature. 

The presence in a foreign country of a 
number of American-inspired communica- 
tion organizations, each handling a separate 
aspect of political, social, cultural or tech- 
nical activity, and each pursuing its own 
aims yet remaining in basic harmony with 
the others, would be a most convincing scale- 
model demonstration of the practical work- 
ing of a free society. This accomplishment 
could never be duplicated by the Commu- 
nists, and that would be its most valuable 
feature. 

We would commit a major error if we tried 
to use Communist methods in reverse, merely 
substituting white for black and vice versa. 
The use of entirely original methods, reflect- 
ing the character and way of life of the 
United States, would place the Communists 
on the defensive. 

In military strategy there is often the 
temptation to build a replica of the type of 
force with which we are threatened, instead 
of concentrating on a type of force which 
the enemy could not easily duplicate or 
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defend against. So in psychological warfare 
the subconscious desire to match the opposi- 
tion exactly in methods and tactics is al- 
ways present. The greatest strength of the 
United States in opposition to communism 
lies not—as is sometimes assumed—in its 
superior material resources, but rather in the 
ability of its people to work together in 
harmony in the midst of many differences. 
A visible demonstration of that capacity for 
cooperation and for releasing individual ener- 
gies within a diversified, flexible communica- 
tion system, working through a variety of 
channels for a broad common purpose, would 
be more impressive to foreign observers than 
mere declarations of principle. 

An example of the efficiency of the organic 
method of communication is provided by the 
international editions of Reader’s Digest, 
which supply an estimated 30 million readers 
with material likely to strengthen their loyal- 
ty to the West and open their eyes to the 
deceptions of communism. It is possible that 
the international editions of the Reader's 
Digest, which cost the taxpayers nothing, 
contribute as much to the understanding of 
the American idea abroad as all the publica- 
tions of the U.S. Government specifically de- 
signed for foreign readers. Precisely because 
it is not primarily a propaganda medium, the 
Reader's Digest carries conviction and secures 
paying readers. 

Many other American periodicals could be 
adapted for foreign readers merely by elimi- 
nating subjects of purely domestic interest. 
They could provide a communication medium 
far superior to the pamphlets specially pro- 
duced for that purpose. A system of sub- 
sidies permitting leading magazines to put 
out foreign editions would be less costly than 
trying to produce special publications. The 
identity of a well-established American pe- 
riodical gives it an authority which a prop- 
aganda pamphlet does not possess. The 
Spanish editions of some American maga- 
zines prove the feasibility of such operations. 
One can only wonder why this has not already 
been done on an adequate scale. 

While it would be undesirable to try to 
imitate Communist methods, any communi- 
cation effort counteracting the Communist 
offensive would have to match it in sheer 
volume of operations.” International Com- 
munist front groups claim a membership 
running into hundreds of millions; interna- 
tional broadcasting originating in Commu- 
nist countries totals 1,672 hours weekly; 29,- 
736,000 copies of books in free world lan- 
guages were published in the U.S.S.R. in 1954; 
and Communist Parties in Western Europe 
alone claim a membership of over 3 million.“ 

CONCLUSIONS 

The vast scale and diverse nature of the 
operations required rules out the single Gov- 
ernment agency approach. Experience has 
demonstrated that Government bureaus be- 
come unmanageable beyond a certain size 
and that further increases in personnel fail 
to produce a corresponding increase in use- 
ful output. If, as has been suggested, the 
single information agency were to become an 
appendage of the State Department, confu- 
sion would be further compounded. 

The Government agency responsible for 
directing the overall strategy of political 
communication should be a supervisory, not 
an operating, body. Its function would be 


* One expert, George Gallup, had this to 
say about the cost of an American psychologi- 
cal warfare program: “Some years ago I had 
suggested to a senatorial committee that $5 
billion spent on today’s tanks, guns and 
battleships will make far less difference in 
achieving ultimate victory over communism 
than $5 billion appropriated for ideological 
warfare.” “The Challenge of Ideological 
Warfare,“ in “Propaganda and the Cold War,” 
op. cit. 

W Kirkpatrick, op. cit. 
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to set targets and offer some degree of guid- 
ance, without attempting to perform the 
actual task in the field. Such an agency, 
whatever its status within the structure of 
Government, should have a small staff of 
senior experts, but no operating branches. 
It would differ entirely in purpose and char- 
acter from the USIA as it exists today and 
it should not be associated with it, either 
in personnel or in operational patterns. 

Recognition of the inherent inability of 
any governmental body to undertake certain 
types of political action and transfer of this 
work to organizations capable of doing so 
would represent a real turning point in our 
political communications procedure. The 
point of contact between such organizations 
and the Government would be narrow, but 
vital. There is ample precedent for private 
bodies receiving Government grants for the 
performance of specific duties, such as re- 
search or education. Once it is recognized 
that international communication at the 
long-range ideological level should not be 
a function only of the Federal Government, 
suitable ways and means of supporting it 
will evolve, and the Government will still 
have a large measure of control over the 
recipients of such support. 

An organic communication system such as 
the one roughly sketched here is, by its very 
nature, incompatible with crash programs. 
It has to be built up gradually, starting in 
the case of each project with an idea or a 
definite objective, not with a readymade 
organization. Since the individual projects, 
by reason of their specialized nature, cannot 
be very large, the overall effect can only be 
attained by multiplying their number. 

The effectiveness of such an approach will 
not become evident until the sum of all the 
individual endeavors reaches proportions 
comparable to those of official operations in 
the same sphere. Although no accurate 
measurements are possible in this field, it 
is clear that an organic system would give 
a higher return on the investment of human 
and material resources than an inert one. 
Furthermore, the results of its operation are 
more permanent and can become self-sus- 
taining. Any communication effort without 
a built-in capacity for self-propagation is 
futile. In this respect, the organic system 
might be compared to cloud-seeding oper- 
ations which use a few pounds of silver 
iodide to release thousands of tons of rain, 
while the conventional method resembles a 
project which sends up aircraft with tanks 
full of water to sprinkle the countryside 
with imitation showers. 


REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF MOBILE 
ON BROOKLEY AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, last 
November the people of Mobile, Ala., 
learned that Brookley Air Force Base was 
scheduled by the Department of Defense 
to be phased out and closed by 1969. 
The announcement that reported the 
plans to close Brookley Field also report- 
ed the Department's intentions to close 
or partially close 94 other defense instal- 
lations. The total number of bases 
around the world that have been or will 
be affected by similar actions taken since 
1961 now stands at 669. Most of them 
are within the United States. 

When completed, these actions to shut 
down or reduce in size 669 defense in- 
stallations will result in the elimination 
of 149,000 job positions and annual 
budget reductions of over $1 billion. 

No one is against the general proposi- 
tion that Federal defense programs must 
be kept up to date. On the other hand, 
when a decision is made to phase out and 
to close an installation such as Brookley 
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Air Force Base, which has served our 
Nation well for so many years, it is the 
plain duty of those who represent the 
affected area in Congress to satisfy 
themselves fully that the Department’s 
judgment was correct. It is also the 
duty of Senators and Representatives 
to do everything they can to lessen the 
economic impact of such a decision, in 
the event they are unable to persuade 
the Department of Defense that the deci- 
sion was not correct. 

I am by no means persuaded that the 
Department of Defense acted wisely and 
correctly in making its decision to phase 
out the Mobile Air Materiel Area, and 
thereafter to close Brookley Air Force 
Base. I remain hopeful that my efforts 
to bring about a reversal or partial rever- 
sal of the decision may yet succeed. 
But, in all candor, I must confess that 
there is as yet no sign that they will. My 
duty and my course, therefore, are clear: 
I shall continue the efforts I have been 
making, with all means at my command, 
to keep Brookley open; but I shall also, 
in every way that I can, assist the Mobile 
Chamber of Commerce and other civic 
and industrial leaders in the admirable 
efforts they are making to prepare for 
the eventuality that Brookley may in 
fact be closed. 

This is a report to the people of Mobile 
and the employees at Brookley on our 
activities and progress to date, in both 
these areas of effort: to keep the field 
open, and to prepare for the possibility 
of its closing. I believe that this report 
will also prove useful to other commu- 
nities around the country which are in 
similar situations. 

THE EFFORT TO KEEP BROOKLEY FIELD OPEN 


Immediately after the November 19, 
1964, announcement of the scheduled 
phaseout of 95 additional defense in- 
stallations, including Brookley Air Force 
Base, Senator HILL and I sought an ap- 
pointment for ourselves and a delegation 
of Mobile civic leaders with the top of- 
ficials of the Department of Defense. 
We met wtih Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense Cyrus R. Vance and Secretary of 
the Air Force Eugene M. Zuckert, and 
members of their staffs, on December 8. 

At this meeting, we presented a paper 
that had been prepared by H. Austill 
Pharr and E. Earl Benson, cochairmen 
of the Special Study Group for Continu- 
ation of Brookley Air Force Base, en- 
titled “Six Reasons Why the Phaseout of 
Brookley Air Force Base and MOAMA 
Does Not Reduce Costs and Improve Ef- 
ficiency Without Impairing the National 
Defense Posture.” The headings of the 
six reasons were: 

First. Brookley Air Force Base keeps 
the F-105 weapon system on its “go” 
status. 

Second. Brookley Air Force Base is the 
Air Force Logistic Command’s most ef- 
ficient operation. 

Third. Brookley Air Force Base’s geo- 
graphic location gives it strategic im- 
portance to national defense. 

Fourth. Brookley’s phaseout cannot be 
amortized to show appreciable savings 
to the Government. 

Fifth. Brookley is efficient because it 
is not too big. Adding Brookley’s mis- 
sion to existing air materiel areas makes 
them less efficient. 
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Sixth. Brookley plays an important 
role in the unfolding of the President’s 
Great Society. 

It is my understanding that copies of 
this thoughtful document are available 
from the Mobile Chamber of Commerce, 
of which the paper’s coauthor, Mr. Ben- 
son, is the vigorous and able president. 

Unfortunately, the arguments pre- 
sented were insufficient to bring about a 
reversal of the Department’s decision. 
A lengthy letter from Deputy Secretary 
Vance, written to me on December 19, 
apprised me of that fact. 

Subsequently, Senator HILL, Repre- 
sentative Rivers, and I met with Presi- 
dent Johnson for still further discussion 
of this matter. The President gave us 
a very attentive hearing. As a matter 
of fact, we were with him for 1½ hours. 
At the conclusion of our conference, the 
President suggested that we go back to 
the officials of the Department of De- 
fense for further conferences. We did 
meet with these officials. 

We presented to them a number of 
arguments, the strongest of which, and 
the one which seemed to impress them 
the most, was our argument that their 
F-105 program should not be moved 
from Brookley unless and until such time 
as the F-105 was no longer needed as a 
firstline weapon system. We got a com- 
mitment that they would restudy the 
F-105 aspects of the matter, and would 
give us a further report. Just this week, 
I received a report on this from Secre- 
tary Zuckert. Although he offered me 
no encouragement on the matter of 
keeping this program at Brookley per- 
manently, he did advise that the phase- 
out of the F-105 program, which had 
been scheduled over a 3-month period 
beginning in April 1966, would be 
stretched out over a 17-month period 
commencing, as scheduled, in April of 
1966. I am very much encouraged by 
this action that the Department of the 
Air Force has taken. It will give us a 
great deal more time in which to urge 
even further study of this matter; and, 
frankly, time is what we must have at 
this point. 

I recall that a number of years ago 
the Department of the Army had an- 
nounced that it was closing its facilities 
at Huntsville. At that time, we were 
able to get the Army to transfer to 
Huntsville an extremely small and little- 
known unit, called the Army Missile Re- 
search Center. I do not need to go into 
details about how this has worked out 
for Huntsville. We took that small unit 
at Redstone Arsenal and, as our need 
for missiles and our space research pro- 
grams grew, we built that small unit 
to the point where today Huntsville is 
known as the space capital of the world. 
Back in the beginning, certainly we could 
not know just how successful we would 
be in building around the Army Missile 
Research Center at Huntsville. We had 
no idea that our efforts would be so suc- 
cessful. Likewise, with Brookley, we 
cannot know at this point whether we 
shall be able to save the base. However, 
we are going to try; and if we do save 
it, then we plan to try to build around 
and upon what we save. 

However, we cannot afford to put all 
our eggs in one basket. I have been 
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working to find ways to ease the impact 

of whatever eventually happens to 

Brookley. 

PLANNING TO EASE THE ECONOMIC IMPACTS OP 
BROOKLEY’S CLOSING 

While efforts to keep Brookley open 
will continue unremittingly, it would be 
foolish not to be making plans also at 
this time for the steps that can and must 
be taken to ease the economic impact of 
a Brookley closing. 

It should be noted that the impact will 
be a heavy one for the community. The 
approximately 12,000 civilian employees 
of the Air Force who work there repre- 
sent nearly 13 percent of the labor force 
of the city and county of Mobile. The 
consequences of such a large reduction in 
disposable income in the area as would 
be represented by the layoff of that many 
persons would reach far beyond the em- 
ployees themselves. 

POSITIVE ACTIONS TAKEN 


If the Defense Department's scheduled 
phaseout of MOAMA and Brookley can- 
not be changed, at least four important 
groups in the Mobile area’s economy will 
feel the impact painfully: First, home- 
owners in the area with FHA or VA 
mortgage payments to meet; second, 
Brookley’s civilian employees; third, 
local governmental units which have in- 
curred indebtedness for capital improve- 
ments such as schools; and, fourth, busi- 
nessmen—especially small business- 
men—in various circumstances. Since 
the 89th Congress opened in January, I 
have taken actions which I feel will be 
helpful to each of these groups. 

FOR FHA AND VA HOMEOWNERS 


Last year, I supported an amendment 
to the National Housing Act that permits 
the FHA Commissioner to work out 
agreements to hold off foreclosures on 
FHA homeowners who default because 
of circumstances beyond their control. 
After the Secretary of Defense an- 
nounced the phaseout and eventual 
closing of Brookley, I knew there could 
be a real hardship on many homeowners 
in the Mobile area. In an effort to be 
helpful, I wrote the FHA Commission- 
er on February 2, 1965, to determine 
whether the 1964 amendment would 
cover those who might be affected by 
the eventual closing of Brookley Air 
Force Base. My letter to the FHA reads 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 2, 1965. 
Mr, P. N. BROWNSTEIN, 
Commissioner, Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. BROwNSTEIN: You, of course, are 
aware from our recent conversations and 
previous correspondence of my concern about 
the decision of the Secretary of Defense af- 
fecting Brookley Air Force Base in Mobile, 
Ala., particularly with regard to the impact 
this action may have on the local housing 
market and upon individual homeowners in 
the area. 

In this connection, you will recall that I 
was successful in amending the National 
Housing Act in 1964, by broadening the re- 
lief available to homeowners with FHA-in- 
sured mortgages who are in default due to cir- 
cumstances beyond their control. I strongly 
urged the adoption of these provisions be- 
cause I felt that the law then in effect was 
so rigid that it prevented FHA from exercis- 
ing any discretion in dealing with a case 
where a homeowner was temporarily out of 
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work and unable to meet his regular month- 
ly mortgage payments. 

If Iam not successful in my efforts to save 
Brookley Air Force Base, there will be real 
hardship on many homeowners in the Mo- 
bile area who are Defense Department em- 
ployees “due to circumstances beyond their 
control.” 

Accordingly, I would appreciate your ad- 
vising me of the extent to which the Na- 
tional Housing Act would offer relief to the 
employees of Brookley Air Force Base. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN SPARKMAN. 


The FHA Commissioner replied on 
February 8, 1965, in which letter he 
stated: 

These forbearance provisions should prove 
of real value to those FHA mortgagors who 
are in temporary financial straits because 
of the closing of the Brookley Air Force Base. 


The Commissioner’s letter reads in full, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 8, 1965. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of Tuesday, February 2, 1965, inquir- 
ing about the forbearance relief available 
to homeowners in the Mobile, Ala., area, who 
may be unable to make payments required 
under FHA-insured mortgages due to the 
announced closing of Brookley Air Force 
Base. 

Following the enactment of the Housing 
Act of 1964, the FHA issued regulations which 
give lenders greater latitude in working with 
borrowers who are unable to make regularly 
required mortgage payments because of loss 
of their jobs. These forbearance provisions 
should prove of real value to those FHA 
mortgagors who are in temporary financial 
straits because of the closing of the Brookley 
Air Force Base. 

For your information, I am enclosing a 
copy of a letter to all FHA mortgagees ex- 
plaining these regulations. 

I have asked Mr. William Hines, the new 
director of the FHA insuring office in Bir- 
mingham, to work with homeowners and 
lenders in Mobile in every way possible to 
aid those mortgagors who need assistance. 
I am aware from our past conversations and 
correspondence of your vital concern in the 
Mobile situation. Let me reassure you that 
this agency, insofar as it is concerned in 
the housing market in Mobile, will do every- 
thing reasonably possible to help stabilize 
that market. 

Sincerely, 
P. N. BROWNSTEIN, 
Commissioner. 


Let me add here that the Veterans’ 
Administration has for many years 
helped veteran homeowners to save their 
homes when they have found themselves 
in temporary financial straits; and I have 
been assured by VA officials that the 
same will apply to those employed at 
Brookley. 

In addition, I have had several con- 
versations with officials of the FHA and 
the VA relative to the housing market in 
Mobile. Officials of both agencies have 
assured me that they will do everything 
reasonably possible to help stabilize the 
housing market in that area, insofar as 
those agencies are concerned with that 
market. 

I have also conferred with officials of 
the Department of Defense; the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force; the Civil Service 
Commission; the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee—Senator 
RUSSELL, of Georgia; and the chairman 
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of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, Senator JOHNSTON, of South 
Carolina, to determine what further as- 
sistance might be given to homeowners, 
should the base eventually be closed. 
These Federal agencies, as well as con- 
gressional committees, are carefully con- 
sidering this question; and I hope they 
will find answers that will be meaning- 
ful and helpful. 

In the meantime, perhaps the most 
harmful thing that could now occur in 
Mobile would be for people to panic and 
to put their properties on the market 
for sale. No one will deny that the 
phaseout and eventual closing of Brook- 
ley could have a severe impact on the 
economy of that area. However, Mobile 
is one of the outstanding gulf seaports, 
and has been for some time. I expect it 
to remain a thriving seaport. I per- 
sonally know of many efforts to bring 
new economic life to Mobile. If we are 
successful in these efforts, that will cer- 
tainly ease the impact on Mobile’s econ- 
omy, and likewise it will be most helpful 
to the housing market in that area. 

FOR CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES AT BROOKLEY 

On January 26, 1965, I introduced S. 
728, a bill to amend the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, so as to provide for retire- 
ment on full annuity upon voluntary 
separation after 30 years of service or 
upon involuntary separation after 20 
years of service. 

Under present law, a civil service em- 
ployee, including a civilian employee of 
the Department of Defense, may retire 
voluntarily on full earned annuity at 
age 62, with 30 years of service. If re- 
tirement is involuntary and not for mis- 
conduct or delinquency, present law pro- 
vides an immediate but reduced annuity 
if the employee has: first, 25 years of 
service, regardless of age; or second, 20 
years of service and has attained age 50. 
The annuity is reduced by one-twelfth of 
1 percent for each full month the age of 
the employee is less than 60 but not less 
than 55, plus one-sixth of 1 percent for 
each full month the age is less than 55. 
If neither of these conditions is met, the 
employee is entitled to a deferred an- 
nuity commencing at age 62, provided he 
does not elect a refund of his retirement 
deductions. 

Under ordinary circumstances, these 
provisions are reasonable, even generous, 
when compared with many retirement 
programs found in private industry. But 
the Nation’s defense workers and the 
communities in which they are concen- 
trated are not now faced with ordinary 
circumstances. 

My bill, S. 728, would, quite simply, 
eliminate the age qualification for full 
retirement benefits, and would retain the 
length-of-service qualification; that is, 
a civil servant voluntarily or involuntar- 
ily separated would become eligible for 
full earned retirement annuity, regard- 
less of his age, after 30 years of service. 
He would be eligible for full annuity, re- 
gardless of age, after 20 years of service, 
if his separation were involuntary—oc- 
casioned, for example, by the closing of 
a base and not for cause, misconduct, or 
delinquency. 
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Existing civil service regulations pro- 
vide: 

When the location of an office or unit is 
changed because of decentralization, or be- 
cause of the transfer of the functions of an 
organizational unit, and an employee is 
separated or resigns solely because he is un- 
able for family or personal reasons to ac- 
company the office or unit to its new loca- 
tion, the action is considered involuntary. 
(Para. (e) of Subchapter S-11 of Supple- 
ment 831-1 of the Civil Service Commission’s 
Federal Personnel Manual.) 


At the present time, I am also care- 
fully studying a proposal that I intro- 
duce another bill for civil servants, pro- 
viding for liberalized leave and travel 
allowances for employees who elect to 
transfer with their unit and make the 
move to the new location by private 
automobile. 

FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


On February 1, 1965, I introduced S. 
915, a bill to amend the Small Business 
Act, to provide for increased eligibility 
for and greater utilization of the dis- 
placed-business-disaster-loan program 
ror sna under section 7(b) (3) of that 
act. 

As it presently stands, section 7(b) (3) 
authorizes the Small Business Admin- 
istration to make so-called displaced- 
business-disaster loans to small concerns 
forced to move as a result of urban re- 
newal, highway, or other Federal or fed- 
erally assisted projects involving land 
condemnation. These loans differ in 
important respects from the usual—sec- 
tion 7(a)—business loans. Under a 
displaced-business-disaster loan, the 
borrower is not required to put up col- 
lateral. The loans can be made for 20 
years, which is 10 years longer than 
under the regular business-loan pro- 
gram. The interest rate on the SBA’s 
portion of such a loan can be no higher 
than the average annual rate on all 
U.S. interest-bearing obligations at the 
end of the last fiscal year, plus one- 
fourth of 1 percent. This is currently 
334 percent. And an amount for work- 
ing capital can be included in the loan. 

The purpose of S. 915 is to make these 
highly favorable loans available to 
small-business concerns which have 
suffered substantial economic injury as 
a result of the actual or threatened loss, 
through Federal action, of a major 
source of employment in the area in 
which they are located: for example, 
the closing of Brookley field would make 
adversely affected Mobile small busi- 
nesses eligible for such loans. The pro- 
ceeds of these loans could be used, under 
my bill, for any, or a combination of, 
these purposes: to assist the borrower 
“in continuing in business at its existing 
location, in reestablishing its business, 
in purchasing a business, or in estab- 
lishing a new business.” 

Copies of a more detailed statement 
about this bill that I made at the time of 
its introduction CoNdRESSTONAL RECORD 
of February 1, 1965, at page 1728—are 
available from my office or from the 
office of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee. The statement includes infor- 
mation about the hearings of the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee, of which 
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Iam chairman, during 1964 on “the im- 
pact of defense spending shifts and cur- 
tailments on small business.” 

FOR MOBILE'S SCHOOLS 


Just this week, I introduced S. 1527, a 
bill to provide for a more gradual re- 
duction in payments to local educational 
agencies, pursuant to Public Law 874, 
81st Congress, as a result of the termina- 
tion of Federal activities. 

One of the manifold economic impacts 
on an area in which a large base is closed 
will be the cessation of eligibility for 
Federal payments in aid of school main- 
tenance and operating costs under provi- 
sions of section 3 of Public Law 874, 81st 
Congress. In the most common type of 
situation under that section as it now 
stands, the law authorizes the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education to make Federal- 
aid payments to local school districts 
where children whose parents reside or 
are employed on Federal property ac- 
count for more than 3 percent of all chil- 
dren receiving free public education in 
the district. The amount of such pay- 
ments is computed by a formula set forth 
in the law. 

Brookley Field provides a good example 
of the operation and benefits of Public 
Law 874. Under this statute, during the 
1963-64 school year, 12 different school 
districts—8 in Alabama, 3 in Mississippi, 
and 1 in Florida—claimed children who 
lived on, or whose parents were employed 
on, the base. The total estimated en- 
titlement of these 12 school districts, 
based on some 12,490 children in this 
category, was $1,217,785. If the situa- 
tion remains approximately the same as 
it was during the last school year, when 
the phaseout is completed there will be 
two school districts in Alabama and two 
in Mississippi that will fail to meet the 
eligibility requirements, and the amounts 
payable to other districts that will re- 
main eligible will be reduced. 

Despite this fact, it is probable that 
many of the same children will be en- 
rolled in the public schools of the af- 
fected districts, because their parents, 
even though no longer employed at 
Brookley or in the Federal service, will 
still live in the area. And it is certain 
that not all of the expenses of these 
school districts associated with their 
service to the children of Brookley em- 
ployees will have terminated, even if the 
children themselves have moved away. 

The purpose of the third bill in my 
series of adjustment measures is to pro- 
vide for gradual reduction, rather than 
abrupt termination, of Federal payments 
made to a local educational agency on 
account of a child who has left the area 
or whose parent has ceased to be em- 
ployed on Federal property, due to a 
termination of activities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, such as a base closing. 
Under my bill, a local public school dis- 
trict would continue to receive credit for 
each child in either of these categories 
for 3 fiscal years after the event which, 
absent my proposed amendment, would 
have caused the loss of all credit for that 
child. However, the amount payable in 
the first fiscal year after the child’s de- 
parture or change of status would be 
reduced to 75 percent of the full entitle- 
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ment amount; to 50 percent, the second 
year; and to 25 percent, the third year. 
Thereafter, all payments for a child in 
this status would cease. 

Another part of my bill would liberal- 
ize the existing provisions for gradual 
reduction of payments when a school 
district falls below the 3 percent—or, in 
some districts, the 6 percent—level of 
federally connected children in average 
daily attendance. At present, when a 
school district falls below the minimum 
percentage of federally connected en- 
rollment for participation in the aid pro- 
gram, it receives, for each federally 
connected child in average daily attend- 
ance during the first year after that 
event, the full formula amount; 50 per- 
cent of the full formula entitlement per 
child, the second year; and nothing, 
thereafter. 

My bill would revise this pattern, so as 
to permit full formula payment for each 
federally connected child remaining in 
the schools the first year after failure to 
meet the percentage-enrollment test; 75 
percent, the second year; 50 percent, the 
third year; 25 percent, the fourth year; 
and nothing, thereafter. Hence, under 
my bill, a school district would benefit in 
two ways: It could count, for payments, 
children who had been, but no longer 
were, federally connected for a period of 
3 years, on a gradually reducing basis, 
even if not actually in attendance. And 
it could, for a longer period than at 
present, continue to receive payments for 
remaining federally connected children, 
after it had ceased to meet the 3 per- 
cent—or 6 percent—average daily at- 
tendance test. 


COMMITTEE STAFF STUDIES ORDERED 


Mr. President, you may be sure that 
I am continuing to oppose and resist the 
closing of the Mobile Air Materiel Area 
and Brookley Air Force Base; but I shall 
also continue my efforts to devise and in- 
troduce proposed legislation that could 
be helpful in making the necessary eco- 
numic adjustment if the field is closed. I 
have directed the professional staffs of 
the Senate Small Business Committee 
and the Senate Housing Subcommittee, 
both of which it is my privilege to serve 
as chairman, to continue their study of 
the many, many aspects of the economic 
problems associated with base closings; 
and I shall act promptly to implement 
any additional proposals that these 
studies may develop. 

Mr. President, I believe that the legis- 
lative measure that I have introduced 
can, and will, be helpful, not only to 
Mobile, but also to any community faced 
with the problems of economic adjust- 
ment to a decision by the Defense De- 
partment to close any of its installations. 
ae Congress will act promptly on my 
bills. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns tonight, it stands in ad- 
journment until 12 o’clock noon on Mon- 
day next. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


— — 


COMMUNIST INVASION OF MISSIS- 
SIPPI UNDER BANNER OF SO- 
CALLED “CIVIL RIGHTS” ACTIVI- 
TIES 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
several occasions I spoke in this Cham- 
ber to give Senators facts about the 
Communist-inspired, Communist-led, 
and Communist-directed invasion of 
Mississippi under the banner of so- 
called “civil rights” activities. 

I have gone into some detail regarding 
the so-called “Freedom Party” and its 
supporters, regarding the “Mississippi 
summer project” of last year, regarding 
the so-called “freedom riders,” and re- 
garding some or the organizations par- 
ticipating in the fomenting of racial vio- 
lence in Mississippi and elsewhere, some 
of the leaders of these organizations, 
and some of their connections with the 
Communist conspiracy. Also, I have 
discussed some of the evidence of Com- 
munist support, both nationally and in- 
ternationally, for these activities which 
involve magnifying racial tensions and 
capitalizing upon racial unrest to create 
violence and bloodshed, all in further- 
ance of the Communist objective of 
weakening this Nation internally to ad- 
vance the day of the projected Com- 
munist takeover. 

I am glad to note that the fact of 
Communist infiltration of the so-called 
“civil rights” movement is beginning to 
recognized outside the South. The peo- 
ple of Mississippi have known for 2 
years or more that Communist incite- 
ment was at the bottom of most of the 
racial strife which has made so many 
headlines. This morning, under the 
caption “Danger From the Left,” the 
columnists Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak take cognizance of some of the 
facts which I have been reporting to the 
Senate from time to time. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr, Presi- 
dent, that the text of the column to 
which I have just referred may be print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DANGER FROM THE LEFT 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

While successfully forcing an emergency 
voting rights bill, the Reverend Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr., surrendered valuable ground 
to leftist extremists in their drive for control 
of the civil rights movement. 

The sad truth is that Dr. King at times 
abdicated command of the Selma, Ala., dem- 
onstration to John Lewis and James Fore- 
man, the two hothead extremists who lead 
the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee (usually called SNCC). And there is 
no doubt whatever that SNCC is substan- 
tially infiltrated by beatnik leftwing revo- 
lutionaries, and—worst of all—by Commu- 
nists. 

This means the civil rights movement 
faces an agonizing internal crisis at the hour 


of its greatest triumph. Unless Dr. King 
breaks with the SNCC extremists, liberal 


whites may no longer follow his leadership, 
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and even if he does, Nod can create no end 
of trouble for the cause of Negro rights. 

That’s because SNCC and its leaders aren't 
really interested in the right to vote or any 
attainable goal, but in demanding the un- 
attainable as a means of provoking social 
turmoil. As revolutionaries, they aren’t 
about to stop demonstrating and pitch into 
the hard task of actually registering voters. 

SNCC's tactics and the way Dr. King has 
“knuckled under” to them were illustrated 
painfully in Selma on March 9. 

Acknowledging that the Federal courts 
have been the salvation of the civil rights 
movement, moderates wanted to obey a Fed- 
eral court order banning a march from Sel- 
ma to Montgomery. So did Dr. King. 

But Foreman and Lewis handed the Nobel 
Peace Prize winner an ultimatum. Either 
Dr. King would lead the march or they would 
ignore him and lead it themselves. Rather 
than see leadership pulled from him, Dr. 
King capitulated—giving Gov. George Wal- 
lace an opening to brand the civil rights 
movement as contemptuous of the courts. 

Dr. King had capitulated 2 weeks earlier 
in permitting his mame to be used on a 
February 27 memorandum by the extremist 
leadership of the Mississippi Freedom Demo- 
cratic Party (which is really an offshoot of 
SNCC). 

Implicitly referring to past civil rights 
legislation as “fraudulently ineffectual,” the 
February 27 memorandum is a thinly dis- 
guised attack on moderate civil rights leader- 
ship of the kind provided by the NAACP and 
on the overall legislative approach to Negro 
Tights, 

The tipoff was the memorandum’s demand 
for a voting rights bill “which will say that 
Federal registration will occur in any com- 
munity, county, or State where the people 
who are not free to register request it.” Such 
a bill without any standard for Federal inter- 
vention could not possibly be passed. 
This technique of seeking turmoil rather 
than progress also was found in SNCC’s 
marching orders given its followers in Wash- 
ington last week—given by example when 
SNCC leaders lay down in the Selma Street. 

The order: “Lay down.” 

They did so inside the White House. They 
did so on Pennsylvania Avenue, blocking 
traffic in front of the White House. They did 
so on Capitol Hill outside Speaker McCor- 
MACK'S Office. 

Actually, Dr. King earlier this year risked 
incurring the wrath of SNCC extremists dur- 
ing the fight to unseat the Mississippi 
congressional delegation. Dr. King supported 
the position of civil rights moderates in op- 
posing the unattainable demands that three 
members of the SNCC-backed Mississippi 
Freedom Party be arbitrarily seated in 
Congress. 

Moreover, there is a chance Dr. King may 
make a clearer break with SNCC. At this 
writing, civil rights moderates are hoping for 
& statement from him renouncing the ex- 
tremist memorandum of February 27. 

Yet, Dr. King cannot be blamed in full 
for the extremists’ success in the civil rights 
movement. In a kind of reverse McCarthy- 
ism, moderate Negro leaders, white liberals, 
and Government officials have feared to point 
out the degree of Communist infiltration. 
Their silence in the past may make it all the 
more difficult to expel extremists from the 
civil rights movement in the critical future. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
have promised that as additional facts 
with respect to these matters become 
available to me, I shall report them 
publicly here, for the information of my 
colleagues and the people of this country. 
Pursuant to this promise, I have addi- 
tional facts to report today. 

First, let me add to what I have already 
said about two individuals of some local 
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prominence in their own hometown of 
San Francisco, Calif: ‘ 

On an earlier occasion I referred to 
Terry Arthur Francois, of San Francisco, 
as having participated in the National 
Lawyers Guild “task force“ operation in 
support of the so-called “freedom party” 
effort to unseat duly-elected Members of 
Congress from my State. About all the 
information I had at that time, respect- 
ing Terry Arthur Francois, was that he 
was a Negro, a practicing attorney, and 
a past president of the San Francisco 
chapter of the NAACP. Newspaper stor- 
ies later indicated Francois had expressed 
surprise and indignation that I had even 
ventured to mention his name in con- 
nection with Communist-front or other 
pro-Communist activities. 

Now I have additional information 
about this man, which I am glad to share 
with my colleagues. 

Francois was born in New Orleans, La., 
in August 1921. He has been active in 
areas of racial controversy over a period 
of at least some 12 or 15 years. 

He has also been involved with nu- 
merous organizations and movements in 
the subversive field. 

In 1952, he participated in the affairs 
of the East Bay Council of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions. This organi- 
zation was affiliated with the National 
Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 
fessions, which was cited as a Commu- 
nist front by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities in a report dated 
April 19, 1949. 

Also in 1952, Terry Arthur Francois 
participated in a testimonial for the at- 
torneys who had represented the Com- 
munists prosecuted under the Smith Act. 

Terry Arthur Francois was a member 
of the San Francisco Fellowship of Rec- 
onciliation in 1956. The Fellowship of 
Reconciliation is a pacifist organization 
headed by A: J. Muste, who was a trusted 
observer at the 16th National Convention 
of the Communist Party, U.S.A., held 
February 9-12, 1957. 

In 1959, Terry Arthur Francois took 
part in a so-called youth march for 
integrated schools. 

Terry Arthur Francois has been fre- 
quently and favorably mentioned in the 
People’s World, the west coast Commu- 
nist newspaper. The People’s World 
has reported his participation in the so- 
called San Francisco Little Summit 
Conference in 1960, which was charac- 
terized as follows in the 1961 Report 
of the California Committee on Un- 
American Activities: 

The purpose of the Little Summit Con- 
ference at San Francisco was to arouse popu- 
lar support for the Big Summit Conference 
at Paris. This group of very liberal organi- 
zations—was a natural object for Commu- 
nist penetration. 


The People’s World has reported Terry 
Arthur Francois’ participation, in 1962, 
in a conference on the impact of the 
racial right; his activities in behalf of 
the bay area freedom riders’ fund in 
1961; his signing of a statement against 
the Christian anti-Communist crusade 
in 1962; and his activities as chairman 
of a SLATE seminar on the American 
Negro in 1962. SLATE is a leftwing 
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student organization at the University 
of California. 

Francois took office in 1964 as the first 
Negro to become a member of the board 
of supervisors of the city of San Fran- 
cisco. He is California State chairman 
of the Direct Action Committee on Hu- 
man Rights. 

Another National Lawyers Guild task 
force member whom I have mentioned 
before is Benjamin Dreyfus, a San Fran- 
cisco lawyer sometimes known as Barney 
Dreyfus, who was identified as a Com- 
munist Party member in sworn testi- 
mony before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities in 1957, and who 
himself claimed fifth amendment privi- 
lege before that same committee, that 
Same year, as a basis for refusing to 
answer questions about his Communist 
Party membership. 

I now have a good deal of information 
about Mr, Dreyfus which was not in my 
possession when I referred to him on an 
earlier occasion. 

In September 1941, Benjamin—or 
Barney—Dreyfus was referred to by the 
People’s World, west coast Communist 
newspaper, as regional secretary of the 
National Lawyers Guild. This reference 
was in a news story reporting that Drey- 
fus had signed an endorsement of the 
United Spanish Aid Committee’s plan to 
have nations of the Western Hemisphere 
protect Spanish Communists in France 
and North Africa. 

In March 1942, Dreyfus was a delegate 
from the National Lawyers Guild’s San 
Francisco branch to the national Free 
Earl Browder Congress held at New York 
City. The Free Earl Browder Congress 
was formed to agitate for the release 
from prison of Earl Browder, the former 
executive secretary of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A. It operated in close as- 
sociation with the Citizens Committee to 
Free Earl Browder, which has been cited 
as subversive by the Attorney General. 

In the spring of 1942 Dreyfus signed 
a letter sent by the International Labor 
Defense to Attorney General Biddle pro- 
testing against his ruling to deport Harry 
Bridges, Communist labor leader, 

In September of 1942 Benjamin Drey- 
fus was elected secretary of the San 
Francisco chapter of the National Law- 
yers Guild, an organization which was 
then, as it is now, a Communist-oriented 
group. 

In March 1943, Barney Dreyfus was 
back at the task of supporting Harry 
Bridges. According to an article in the 
People’s World of March 4, 1943, Drey- 
fus signed a statement asking President 
Roosevelt to turn Bridges free. 

In April 1943, Benjamin Dreyfus was 
busy fighting the so-called Dilworth 
bill, then pending in the California 
Legislature, This was a bill to bar the 
Communist Party from the ballot in 
California. Benjamin Dreyfus issued a 
public statement against the bill, in his 
capacity as secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco branch of the National Lawyers 
Guild. 

In October 1943, Benjamin Dreyfus 
wrote a letter to the editor of the Peo- 
ple’s World criticizing slighting refer- 
ences which he claimed had been made 
against the Fair Employment Protective 
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Commission and the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. 

Perhaps there is no chain of cause and 
event, but it is interesting that within 
less than a month after having sprung 
to the defense of these fair employ- 
ment organizations, Dreyfus was named 
consultant counsel for the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice in connection with hearings on racial 
discrimination in shipyards in Los An- 
geles. $ 

In January 1944, Benjamin Dreyfus 
moved up in the hierarchy of the San 
Francisco chapter of the National Law- 
yers Guild, being elected vice president. 

In May 1944, Barney Dreyfus and his 
wife “Babs” gave a housewarming party 
in their new home at 25 Belgrave Ave- 
nue, San Francisco, and extended in- 
vitations by the rather unusual device 
of publishing an advertisement in Peo- 
ple’s World, the west coast Communist 
newspaper. 

In August 1945, Barney Dreyfus was 
named a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Bay Area American Com- 
mittee for Yugoslav Relief. The na- 
tional organization has been cited as 
subversive by the Attorney General. 

In October 1945, Benjamin Dreyfus 
presided over a meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Federation of Voters Leagues at 
which it was decided to endorse Herbert 
Nugent, a Communist, as candidate for 
San Francisco supervisor. 

In January 1945, Barney Dreyfus was 
named northern California secretary of 
the National Citizens Political Action 
Committee. This organization has been 
cited as subversive by both the House and 
California Committees on Un-American 
Activities. 

In April, 1946, the People’s World an- 
nounced that Benjamin Dreyfus would 
participate in a Russian Relief Ameri- 
can-Russian Institute forum series on 
“What’s on Your Mind About Russia?” 
The American-Russian Institute has 
been cited as subversive by the Attorney 
General. 

In June 1946, Barney Dreyfus and his 
wife gave another party and advertised 
for guests in the People’s World. This 
time they were cohosts with a Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar Foss. The party was under 
the auspices of the Spanish Refugee Ap- 
peal, and was for the purpose of raising 
money for that organization. The Span- 
ish Refugee Appeal was organized by the 
Spanish Refugee Relief campaign which 
was cited as subversive by the Attorney 
General. 

In October 1946, according to the Peo- 
ple’s World, the home of Benjamin Drey- 
fus and his wife was used for a reception 
for Harrison Forman, for the benefit of 
the China Conference Arrangements 
Committee. This organization has been 
cited as subversive by the California 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

In December 1946, the People’s World 
reported Barney Dreyfus as having been 
named as delegate to the Joint National 
Convention of the National Citizens 
Political Action Committee and the In- 
dependent Citizens Committee of Arts, 
Sciences and Professions, which was held 
in New York December 14 and 15 of 1946. 
The National Citizens Political Action 
Committee as I mentioned earlier, has 
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been cited -as subversive by both the 
House and California Committees on Un- 
American Activities: 

The Independent Citizens Committee 
of Arts, Sciences and Professions was 
cited as subversive by the House Com- 
mittee on un-American Activities. 

On January 11, 1947, an article in the 
People’s World referred to Benjamin 
Dreyfus as secretary of the National Cit- 
izens Political Action Committee for 
Northern California. This was in con- 
nection with an article reporting a meet- 
ing of the regional executive board of 
National Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee, held in Dreyfus’ law office, for the 
purpose of making plans to build the 
Progressive Citizens of America in 
Northern California. The Progressive 
Citizens of America has been cited as 
subversive by the California Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

On February 12, 1947, the People’s 
World reported election of Benjamin 
Dreyfus as a director of the northern 
California chapter of the Progressive Cit- 
izens of America. 

The San Francisco News of April 21, 
1947, carried an advertisement listing 
Benjamin Dreyfus as cosigner of an ad- 
vertisement sponsored by the Civil Rights 
Congress of San Francisco, opposing out- 
lawing of the Communist Party. The 
Civil Rights Congress of San Francisco 
was an affiliate of the National. Civil 
Rights Congress, which has been cited as 
subversive by the Attorney General. 

On July 21, 1947, the San Francisco 
News reported Benjamin Dreyfus as hay- 
ing attended a “Wallace for President” 
rump-session at Fresno, Calif, on July 19 
and 20 of that year. Wallace had the en- 
dorsement of the Communist press. 

On June 12, 1947, the People’s World 
referred to Dreyfus as a “labor attorney” 
in flattering terms, in connection with 
reporting him as one of the scheduled 
speakers in a series of roundtable discus- 
sions to be held at the California Labor 
School in San Francisco beginning June 
13, 1947. The California Labor School 
was cited as subversive by the Attorney 
General. 

In September 1947, according to the 
San Francisco News of September 23, 
the first meeting to form a San Francisco 
“Democrats for Wallace” group was held 
at Benjamin Dreyfus’ office at 57 Post 
Street, San Francisco. 

The December 8, 1947, issue of People’s 
World carried an announcement by Ben- 
jamin Dreyfus, as acting chairman of 
“Democrats for Wallace,” respecting a 
public meeting to be held December 9 
at the Richelieu Hotel in San Francisco 
to prepare for the June primary. The 
announcement stated that speakers at 
this meeting would include Sidney Roger, 
Anton Refregier, and William A. P. 
White. 

Sidney Roger was referred to in the 
1948 report of the California Committee 
on Un-American Activities as follows: 

Sidney Roger, radio commentator over 
radio station KGO in San Francisco is a paid 
functionary of the Communist Party. 


Anton Refregier was the artist chosen, 
in 1962, to draw Christmas cards to be 


sold for the benefit of the Worker, na- 
tional organ of the CPUSA. 
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William A, P. White was a sponsor of 
the Sidney Roger Radio Fuñd. ey 

On December 10, 1947, the People’s 
World reported Benjamin Dreyfus had 
been elected secretary of the San Fran- 
cisco chapter of the National Lawyers 
Guild for the 1948 term. 

The February 10, 1948, issue of the 
People’s World reported Benjamin Drey- 
fus as signer of a letter to President Tru- 
man, sponsored by the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, protesting against deportation 
charges against certain prominent Com- 
munists, including Alexander Bittelman 
and Claudia Jones. The Civil Rights 
Congress was cited as subversive by the 
Attorney General. 

Alexander Bittelman was a former 
member of the National Committee of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A. 

Claudia Jones was a former leader of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A., who was 
deported, 

The May 18, 1948, issue of the People’s 
World named Benjamin Dreyfus as a 
sponsor of the Emergency Conference 
on Civil Liberties, scheduled to be held 
at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, on 
May 22, for the purpose of emphasizing 
the threat of the Mundt bill. The 
Mundt bill became known as the Mundt- 
Nixon bill later as the Mundt-Ferguson 
bill, and was a forerunner of the legis- 
lation now known as the McCarran- 
Walter Act, or the Internal Security Act. 
The Emergency Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee, which staged this conference, has 
been cited as subversive by the House 
Smee on the Un-American Activ- 

es. " 

An advertisement in the San Fran- 
cisco Chroniclë of May 29, 1948, under 
the sponsorship of the Emergency Con- 
ference for Civil Liberties, carried the 
name of Benjamin Dreyfus as the co- 
signer. The purpose of this advertise- 
e was to oppose the Mundt-Nixon 

In July 1948, the People’s World re- 
ported Benjamin Dreyfus as a member 
of a delegation headed by Dr. Thomas 
Addis which presented the Consul-Gen- 
eral of Spain with a resolution protest- 
ing against death sentences imposed 
upon eight Spanish Communists. Over 
the years Dr. Thomas Addis has been 
affiliated with a long list of Communist 
front organizations. 

In November 1950, the People’s World 
reported Benjamin Dreyfus as signer of 
a letter sponsored by the San Francisco 
Civil Rights Congress protesting the 
case of the “Los Angeles 13.” The “Los 
Angeles 13” were 13 Communists being 
prosecuted under the Smith Act. They 
were found guilty on August 5, 1952. 

In December 1948 Benjamin Dreyfus, 
in his capacity as Executive Secretary of 
the San Francisco chapter of the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild, gave the People’s 
World a scoop on an excerpt from a state- 
ment being issued by the Guild calling 
for abolition of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, according to a 
news story in the People’s World of De- 
cember 15, 1948. 

Beginning in March 1949, Benjamin 
Dreyfus was very busy opposing anti- 
Communist legislation introduced in the 
California Legislature, including a bill 
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requiring a loyalty oath for State em- 
ployees. These bills were known as the 
“Tenney” bills. Dreyfus spoke against 
the Tenney bills on various occasions. 
For example, he addressed a membership 
meeting of the Civil Rights Congress in 
San Francisco on March 25, to oppose the 
Tenney bills. He went up to Sacramento 
on May 4 to speak against the Tenney 
bills. On May 12, again in Sacramento, 
he addressed delegates to a special as- 
sembly of the California Legislative Con- 
ference, speaking in opposition to Ten- 
ney’s anti-Communist legislation. The 
May 19, 1949, issue of the People’s World 
listed Dreyfus as signer of a leaflet issued 
by the Civil Rights Congress against the 
Tenney bills. The June 9 issue of the 
People’s World reported Benjamin Drey- 
fus as having testified against the law- 
yers’ loyalty oath bill. 

The June 22 issue of the People’s World 
quoted Benjamin Dreyfus as having 
stated he would “pose the jailings of the 
Communist leaders by Judge Medina in 
New York” before the executive board of 
the National Lawyers Guild, San Fran- 
cisco chapter. 

The Daily Worker of October 19, 1949, 
named Benjamin Dreyfus as signer of a 
statement asking President Truman to 
dismiss the case against 11 Communists 
who had been convicted under the Smith 
Act. 

In May 1951, Benjamin Dreyfus’ name 
showed up on a letterhead as a member 
of the Bar Committee Against Test 
Oaths for Lawyers. This fight against 
test oaths for lawyers went on for quite 
a while. In March of 1951, Benjamin 
Dreyfus’ name was on another letter- 
head, as sponsor of “Lawyers Against 
Test Oaths for the Bar.” 

In September 1951, a circular of the 
California Labor School at San Francisco 
named Benjamin Dreyfus as a speaker in 
its course “Defend Your Rights” to be 
held during September and October of 
1951. The California Labor School has 
been found by the Subversive Activities 
Control Board to be a “Communist-front 
organization” within the meaning of the 
Internal Security Act of 1950, and 
ordered to register as such with the 
Attorney General. 

In March 1952, Benjamin Dreyfus 
signed a letter supporting a motion to 
quash subpenas in the matter of 16 
members of the California bar called to 
appear before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities in Los Angeles, 
Calif., in April of that year. In March 
1952, Benjamin Dreyfus was a vice presi- 
dent of the San Francisco chapter of the 
National Lawyers Guild, and a member 
of the national executive board of the 
National Lawyers Guild. 

According to the Daily Worker of 
June 19, 1952, Benjamin Dreyfus was 
given a standing ovation at a banquet in 
Los Angeles held for the purpose of 
honoring the lawyers who had defended 
the west coast Communists tried under 
the Smith Act. 

In January 1953, the Daily Worker re- 
ported Benjamin Dreyfus as representing 
Morton Sobell, convicted spy for the 
Soviet Union, who was then in Alcatraz 
Prison. 

That brings Benjamin Dreyfus’ record 
down to 1953, in some detail, and with 
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the facts about him which I discussed 
in a speech here last February 3, gives a 
fairly complete picture of his activities 
in connection with Communist fronts. 

One of the members of the San Fran- 
cisco Lawyers Guild contingent of attor- 
neys who came into Mississippi to help 
stir up racial strife was Joseph R. Gro- 
din, a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who holds an LL.B. from Yale 
University and practices law as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Nyhart and Grodin, in 
San Francisco, Calif. He also has an 
office in Oakland, Calif. The National 
Lawyers Guild is not Grodin’s only Com- 
munist-front connection. The Daily 
Worker of London, which is England’s 
Communist Party newspaper, carried an 
item in its February 7, 1955, issue with 
the headline “How American Unions are 
Hamstrung.” This article dealt with 
the conference of trade union delegates 
sponsored by the Haldane Society, con- 
cerning the alleged effect of the Taft- 
Hartley Act on the American Labor 
movement. One of the individuals who 
spoke at that conference was described 
as “Joseph Raymond Grodin, a graduate 
of the University of California.” The 
Haldane Society has been described as 
a Communist-front organization made 
up of so-called “progressive” lawyers. 

One more of the radical lawyers who 
journeyed to Mississippi to take part in 
the Communist-inspired invasion of my 
State under the guise of “civil rights 
activity” was William Thornton Belcher, 
Jr, Belcher was one of the National 
Lawyers Guild contingent in the Missis- 
sippi invasion. He has been a member 
of the San Francisco chapter of the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild for more than 10 
years, having become active in that or- 
ganization soon after he was admitted 
to the California bar in 1950. 

William Thornton Belcher, Jr., is one 
more example of a National Lawyers 
Guild “task-force’ member who has a 
solid Communist background. He was 
born in 1920 in Portland, Oreg., although 
he now lives in Oakland, Calif., and prac- 
tices law there. Belcher was a merchant 
seaman for some years in the early 1940’s, 
before he got an LL.B degree from the 
University of California. In 1945, 
Belcher was a member of the Communist 
Party in San Francisco. He continued 
as a member of the party for some time 
thereafter, and is definitely known to 
have attended meetings of the Seamen’s 
Branch of the San Francisco Communist 
Party in 1946. During this same period, 
he was contributing to the party and as- 
sociating with various Communist Party 
members. His wife, Marian, was also a 
member of the Communist Party in San 
Francisco at that time. 

Another San Francisco attorney who 
invaded Mississippi as a member of a Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild task force was 
Matthew J. Wadleigh. Wadleigh is a 
graduate of San Jose State College in 
California, and holds an LL.B from the 
University of California. He is a member 
of the National Lawyers Guild in San 
Francisco. The National Lawyers Guild 
has been cited as a Communist-front by 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Still another San Francisco lawyer who 
joined the Mississippi invasion at the be- 
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hest of the National Lawyers Guild was 
Warren H. Saltzman. Saltzman holds 
an AB degree from the University of Cal- 
ifornia and an LL.B from Yale, and is a 
member of the law firm of Littler, 
Mendelson and Saltzman, in San Fran- 


While this man Saltzman was attend- 
ing the University of California in the 
late 1940's, he was a member of the Stu- 
dent Workers’ Federation. This organi- 
zation was formed at the University of 
California to serve as a recruiting estab- 
lishment for the Socialist Youth League 
and the Worker's Party of America. The 
Worker's Party of America has been cited 
as a Communist-front by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

In 1948 and 1949, Warren H. Saltzman 
was chairman of the Progressive Citizens 
of America at the University of Cali- 
fornia. The California branches of this 
organization have been cited as Com- 
munist-controlled. 

In 1962, the National Lawyers Guild 
set up a committee, now known as the 
Committee for Legal Assistance in the 
South—CLAS—with the purpose of send- 
ing lawyers into Mississippi and other 
Southern states to provide legal advice 
and services in so-called civil rights 
cases. In a report published last year, 
the National Lawyers Guild listed- 66 
lawyers as having participated in what it 
called its “operation in Mississippi” dur- 
ing the summer of 1964, and also listed 4 
individuals whom it designated as “law 
students participating in the CLAS sum- 
mer project.” This is not a complete list 
of the Mississippi invaders recruited by 
the National Lawyers Guild, but it helps 
build the record. 

I will not take time to read this list of 
participants in the National Lawyers 
Guild operation in Mississippi last sum- 
mer, but I send the list forward and ask 
that it may be inserted in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

THE NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD OPERATION IN 
MISSISSIPPI: SUMMER, 1964 

Number of lawyers participating: 66. 

Number of case files: 45. 

Number of defendants: 315. 

LAWYERS PARTICIPATING IN SUMMER PROJECT 
Name, home, assignment station] 

Anglin, Frank Jr., Chicago, Jackson-Green- 
wood, week of July 20. 

Baker, Oscar W., Bay City, Hattiesburg, 
week of July 13. 

oe Justin, Kalamazoo, Biloxi, week of 
July 6. 

. Robert, Hollywood, Hattiesburg- 
Laurel, week of July 20. 

Brown, Nelson F., Chicago, Jackson, week 
of August 10. 

Buhai, Harriet, San Diego, Hattiesburg, 
week of July 27. 

Carey, Thomas, 
week of July 6. 


Caughlan, John, Seattle, Hattiesburg, week 
of August 24, 

Cohn, Fred, Chicago, Meridian, week of 
August 10. 

Craig, Roger, Detroit, Greenwood, week of 
August 3, 

Crane, Eugene, Chicago, Hattiesburg, week 
of August 10. 

Crockett, George W., Jr., Detroit, duration. 

Culver, William, Kalamazoo, Jackson, week 
of July 6. 


Kalamazoo, Greenwood, 
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Danielski, David, Seattle, Greenwood, week 
of August 24. 

Diggs, Anna, Detroit, Meridian-Philadel- 
phia, week of June 22. 

Dunaway, Jack, Hollywood, Hattiesburg, 
week of August 17. 

Dunnings, Stuart J., Lansing, Meridian, 
week of August 3. 

Enslen, Richard, Kalamazoo, Jackson, week 
of July 6. 

Epstein, Pauline, Los Angeles, Greenwood, 
week of August 17. 

Faulkner, Stanley, New York City, Hatties- 
burg, week of August 3. 

Feldman, Howard, New York City, Meridian, 
week of August 10, 

Fieger, Bernard, Detroit, Meridian, week of 
July 13. 

Finkel, David, Los Angeles, Meridian-Co- 
lumbus, week of June 22. 

Fancher, Samuel, Spokane, Meridian, week 
of July 13. 

Gostin, Irwin, San Diego, 
Laurel, week of July 20. 

Hoffman, David, Chicago, Hattiesburg, week 
of August 10. 

Hood, David, Seattle, Meridian, week of 
August 24. 

Howard, Norman, Berkley, Meridian, week 
of August 10. 

Katz, Sanford, New York City, Greenwood- 
Meridian, week of June 29. 

Kennon, Lawrence, Chicago, Greenwood, 
week of August 10. 

Kessler, Marvin, New York City, Meridian, 
week of July 6. 

Kievits, Elsa, Beverly Hills, Meridian, week 
of July 27. 

Kozupsky, Harold, New York City, Merid- 
ian, week of July 27. 

Krandle, Richard, Detroit, Greenwood, week 
of August 24. 

Langford, Anna R., Chicago, Meridian, week 
of August 17. 

Laster, Clarence, Detroit, Meridian, week of 
August 3. 

Lore, Harry, Philadelphia, Greenwood, week 
of August 17. 

Loria, Donald, Detroit, Meridian-Vicksburg 
week of June 15. 

Lynch, William, Spokane, Jackson, week of 
July 13. 

Maki, D. William, Detroit, Jackson, week of 
June 29. 

Markels, Charles, Chicago, Meridian-Vicks- 
burg, week of June 15. 

Maxey, Carl, Spokane, Jackson, week of 
July 13. 

McCroskey, Jerry, Muskegon, Greenwood, 
week of July 20. 

McGee, Henry, Jr., Chicago, Columbus, 
week of June 29. 

Miller, Irving, Philadelphia, Greenwood, 
week of August 17. 

Moore, Warfield, Detroit, Meridian, week 
of July 20. 

Nier, Harry, Denver, Greenwood, week of 
August 10. 

Omerberg, Maynard, Hollywood, Green- 
wood, week of July 13. 

Perdix, George, Kalamazoo, Biloxi, week 
of July 6. 

Pestana, Frank, Hollywood, Greenwood, 
week of July 13. 

Piel, Eleanor, New York City, Hattiesburg, 
week of August 17. 

Pontikes, George, Chicago, 
week of July 27. 

Rossmore, William, Newark, Greenwood, 
week of July 20. 

Shapiro, Ralph, New York City, Colum- 
bus, week of June 29. 

Shropshire, Claudia, Detroit, Greenwood- 
Jackson, week of June 22. 

Smith, Benjamin E., New Orleans, dura- 
tion. 

Smith, William G., Los Angeles, Hatties- 
burg-Greenwood, week of August 3. 

Soroka, Walter, Chicago, Greenwood, week 
of August 10. 


Hattiesburg- 


Hattiesburg, 
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; Sowell, Myzell, Detroit, Meridian, week 


of August 3. 

Stein, Robert, Detroit, Greenwood, week 
of July 27. 

Stender, Fay, San Francisco, Jackson, week 
of August 10. 

Tuckel, Irving, Detroit, Greenwood, week 
of August 24, 

Warren, Lawrence, Detroit, Greenwood- 


Jackson, duration. 

Wechsler, Burton, Chicago-Gary, Meridian, 
week of July 20. 

Wysocker, Jack, Perth Amboy, Greenwood, 
week of, August 10. 

Zemmol, Allen, Detroit, Greenwood, week 
of August 3. 

TOTALS BY STATES 

Michigan, 23; California, 12; Illinois, 12; 
New York, 7; Washington, 6; New Jersey, 2; 
Pennsylvania, 2; Colorado, 1; Louisiana, 1. 

Women participants, 8. 

Negro participants, 14. 

Nonguild members, 12. 
LAW STUDENTS PARTICIPATING IN CLAS SUMMER 

PROJECT 

Chessler, Stephen, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

Johnson, George, Yale University. 

McDougall, Connie, Harvard University. 

Star, Michael, Georgetown University. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, 
Henry McGee, Jr, was among those 
listed by the National Lawyers Guild as 
a participant in the CLAS summer proj- 
ect in Mississippi in 1964. McGee, a 
Negro of Chicago, III., is assistant prose- 
cutor of Cook County, Ill. He is another 
National Lawyers Guild “task force” 
member with an interesting background. 

Henry W. McGee, Jr., was born in 
1932. In 1946, when he was 14 years old, 
Henry W. McGee, Jr., was reportedly a 
member of the International Workers 
Order, Lodge No. 751 at Chicago. The 
International Workers Order has been 
cited as subversive and Communist by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

The files of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities reveal that one 
Henry W. McGee was listed as a Mid- 
western sponsor of the Spanish Refugee 
Appeal of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refu- 
gee Committee on April 14, 1927. The 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee 
has been cited as a subversive organiza- 
tion pursuant to Executive Order 10450. 

This Henry W. McGee was probably 
not Henry W. McGee, Jr., but Henry 
W. McGee, Sr., his father. 

Henry McGee, Sr., was born in 1910. 
In 1946 he was a member of the IWO, 
and in that same year he signed a state- 
ment demanding that Claude Lightfoot, 
a Communist Party member who was 
then under indictment for violation of 
the Smith Act, be retained on the ballot 
in the general elections in Ilinois. 
Henry McGee, Sr., was also allegedly a 
delegate of the Civil Rights Congress in 
Detroit, Mich., in 1946 and 1947. The 
Civil Rights Congress has been desig- 
nated as Communist and subversive by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

Last June a newsletter of the Chicago 
chapter of the National Lawyers Guild 
stated that Henry McGee, not further 
identified, was mentioned as having at- 
tended a meeting sponsored by the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild committee for legal 
assistance in the South, held at Wayne 
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State University, Detroit, Mich., on June 
5 and 6, 1964. The newsletter expressed 
the hope that Henry “Hank” McGee 
would soon join the National Lawyers 
Guild. I do not know whether the Henry 
McGee referred to in this article was the 
father or the son. 

One of the lawyers who joined in the 
Mississippi invasion as part of a so- 
called “legal task force,” taking deposi- 
tions to be used in the effort to unseat 
Mississippi Congressmen, was Robert 
Abram of Flint, Mich., erroneously re- 
ported in some newspaper stories as be- 
ing from Detroit, Mich. Abram has been 
a member of the National Lawyers Guild 
since at least 1961. The National 
Lawyers Guild has long been known as 
a Communist front, and has been char- 
acterized by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities as “legal arm of 
the Communist Party,” a conclusion 
which, on the basis of how the orga- 
nization operates, is the plain truth. 
The National Lawyers Guild, since its 
inception, has yet to take any step preju- 
dicial to the Communist Party, U.S.A., or 
its interests, 

An important member of the “task 
force” army recruited by the National 
Lawyers Guild to join the invasion of 
Mississippi for the purpose of getting 
depositions to be used in support of the 
so-called “freedom party” effort to oust 
Mississippi Congressmen from their 
seats, was Ernest Goodman, of Detroit, 
Mich. 

Goodman was born August 21, 1906, in 
Hemlock, Mich. As of April, 1964, he re- 
sided at 20146 Warrington Drive, De- 
troit, Mich., and was a member of the 
law firm of Goodman, Crockett, Eden, 
Robb and Philo, 3220 Cadillac Tower 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Ernest Goodman was reportedly active 
in Communist Party-related activities 
from 1940 to 1964, and during the De- 
troit Smith Act trials in 1953, he was one 
of the defense attorneys. Goodman is 
a legal representative of the Michigan 
District Communist Party and is report- 
edly held in high esteem by Communist 
Party leaders. In April 1964, Goodman 
was the president of the National 
Lawyers Guild. 

An identified Communist whom I have 
mentioned before as having participated 
in the general Communist infiltration of 
the so-called “civil rights movement” is 
a California lawyer named Frank Pes- 
tana. I mention him today with special 
reference to the Freedom Party, for he 
has been cited by the attorney general 
of Mississippi as “properly identified at 
the organization of the Freedom Party” 
and so is a subject of special interest to 
the people of Mississippi and to all 
Americans who are concerned about 
Communist efforts to seize power in one 
of the States of our Federal Union. 

It is already public knowledge, and a 
matter of public record, that Frank Pes- 
tana was identified in 1951 as a member 
of the Communist Party, and specifically 
as a member of the lawyers group of the 
Communist Party in Alameda County, 
Calif. This identification was made by 
three witnesses, all under oath. It is also 
public knowledge, and a matter of public 
record, that in October 1952 Pestana 
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fore the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities in refusing to respond to 
questions regarding his Communist 
Party affiliations, and that Pestana was 
identified by the California Committee 
on Un-American Activities, in its 1963 
report, as a member of the “legal panel 
consisting of lawyers who offer their 
services in behalf of those members of 
the Communist Party and fellow-travel- 
ers who may become embroiled with the 
law.” 

I now have additional information 
about Frank Pestana which ought to be 
made public. 

Frank Pestana was born March 2, 1913, 
at Porto Santa in the Madeira Islands, 
Portugal. He was naturalized as a citi- 
zen of the United States in February 
1937 in Alameda County, Calif. He lives 
in a fine home in Mulholland Drive in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pestana was an illegal visitor to Cuba 
in May of 1962. When called before the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee at a hearing on illegal travel to Cuba, 
Pestana was accompanied by his wife as 
“temporary counsel,” and in turn acted 
as “temporary counsel” for her. Both of 
them refused to answer questions asked 
by the committee. When they came be- 
fore the committee again in Washington 
in 1963, Frank Pestana claimed fifth 
amendment privilege in refusing to an- 
swer questions about going to Cuba, 
while his wife admitted making the trip. 

Pestana’s wife whose name is Jean 
Estelle, also has been identified as a 
member of the Communist Party. Two 
witnesses have sworn under oath that 
she was a member of the Lawyers Club 
of the Los Angeles County Communist 
Party in the late 1940’s. 

Like her husband; Mrs. Pestana also 
participated in the so-called “freedom 
riders” activity in Mississippi. 

Jean Pestana spoke at a meeting spon- 
ssored by the Committee for the Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born in Los Angeles, 
about the first of September 1961, on the 
subject of “freedom riders.” This meet- 
ing, reported by the National Guardian 
in its issue of September 4, 1961, at page 
7, was held at the Hungarian Workman’s 
Home Society hall, at 1251 South Street, 
Andrews Place, Los Angeles, Calif. Mrs. 
Pestana’s cospeaker was Rosie Rosen- 
berg, at the time head of the California 
Committee for the Protection of Foreign 
Born. Mrs. Rosenberg also was a fellow- 
traveler with the Pestanas on their il- 
legal trip to Cuba in 1962. 

Jean Pestana spoke again at the Hun- 
garian Workman’s Home Society hall in 
Los Angeles on July 26, 1963, and again 
her subject was “freedom riders” but 
this time she was talking about her own 
visit to Mississippi. This meeting in 
July of 1963 was under the sponsorship 
of an organization called the “Free 
Press Forum.” 

The Free Press Forum appears to be 
successor to an organization known as 
“The Downtown Club” which was cited 
by the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities as one of the four major 
Communist fronts in Los Angeles. Sev- 
eral of the same persons who were lead- 
ers of the The Downtown Club are active 
in the Free Press Forum, including Na- 
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omi Blair and Matilda Tolly, both of 
whom have been cited by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

Naomi Clair Blair invoked the first and 
fifth amendments during testimony be- 
fore the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities in September 1958, as a 
basis for refusing to answer questions re- 
specting her membership in the Com- 
munist Party. After being told that the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities had received information that 
she was a member of the Zapata Section 
of the Communist Party, Mrs. Blair re- 
fused to deny this, but invoked the first 
and fifth amendments as a basis for re- 
fusing to answer whether the report was 
true. 

According to the file of Stephanie Hor- 
vath, a New York police informant, Na- 
omi Blair was on the membership list of 
the United Nations Club of the Com- 
munist Party and was also on the mem- 
bership list of the Yorkville Club of the 
Communist Party. 

Matilda Tolly testified before the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities at its hearings regarding South- 
ern California District of the Communist 
Party on February 25, 1959, and invoked 
the fifth amendment various times in re- 
fusing to answer questions. Such ques- 
tions included whether she had at any 
time used the name of Hilda Knox, 
whether she joined the Communist Party 
in Los Angeles in 1933 under the name 
of Hilda Knox, and various other ques- 
tions about her membership in the Com- 
munist Party. These were two of the 
leaders of the group under whose aus- 
pices Mrs. Jean Pestana spoke in Los 
Angeles last July. 

In the course of this talk before the 
so-called free press forum, Jean Pes- 
tana said she had been arrested on sev- 
eral occasions while in Mississippi, but 
did not mention specifically any town 
except Jackson where such an arrest had 
taken place. 

After declaring that: “Personally I do 
not subscribe to nonviolence,” Mrs. Pes- 
tana told her audiencce that she and 
Mrs. Rosenberg had “acted like respect- 
able ladies” on the trip from Los Angeles 
to Jackson, Miss., and were “very care- 
ful to cause no trouble en route” because 
“we wanted to focus our efforts on Jack- 
son.” Whether she intended the im- 
plication that she and Mrs. Rosenberg 
did not “act like respectable ladies” after 
they got to Jackson, or whether this was 
an unconscious revelation of her state of 
mind, is a point on which I am not in- 
formed. 

Now let me leave the area of lawyers 
and legal task forces, and give attention 
to some of the new-generation partici- 
pants in the conspiracy to stir up civil 
disorder in the South. 

One of the young radicals who has 
joined in the invasion of Mississippi as 
an alleged “freedom fighter” is John Til- 
lotson, a native of Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
Tillotson presently gives his mail address 
as “Freedom House” in Ruleville, Miss., 
and has been working for the Council of 
Federated Organizations there. This 
freedom house in Ruleville is one of a 
large number of so-called “freedom 
houses” being established in different 
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towns in Mississippi, and they are all 
Communist indoctrination centers, 

Young Tillotson—he was born in 
1943—has quite an interesting record, 
After graduating in 1961 from Anoka 
High School in Anoka, Minn., with a 
high scholastic record, he entered the 
University of Minnesota. As of January 
this year, he was still reportedly a stu- 
dent at the University of Minnesota, 
majoring in child psychology. 

This young man has been known to his 
classmates as a radical ever since his 
high school days. He has attended vari- 
ous Communist Party functions. He is 
known as an active youth organizer and 
has been interested in having Commu- 
nist Party functionaries, such as Gus 
Hall, come to the University of Min- 
nesota to address the student body. 

According to articles in the February 
and June 1962, issues of the Minnesota 
Daily, which describes itself as a student 
newspaper at the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Tillotson was elected 
to the position of chairman of the Min- 
nesota Student Peace Union for the 1962- 
63 school year. These articles identified 
Tillotson as one of two University of 
Minnesota students who would represent 
the university at what the articles de- 
scribed as the largest student demonstra- 
tion in 20 years. The demonstration was 
described as a student peace lobby focus- 
ing on atmospheric nuclear testing and 
civil defense. The students did conduct 
the peace march in Washington, D.C., 
during the weekend prior to February 
20, 1962, at which time proposals were 
presented to then President Kennedy, to 
Members of Congress, and to foreign em- 
bassies, as well as being distributed on 
the campus of the University of Min- 
nesota by the student peace union. The 
major proposal was that the United 
States reject atmospheric testing of nu- 
clear weapons and that the United States 
refuse nuclear weapons to nations not 
already having such weapons. An- 
other proposal was that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment withdraw its missile bases in 
areas such as Turkey and Italy. The 
student group also proposed that. the 
United States “disengage” in central Eu- 
rope, and described the current civil de- 
fense program in the United States as 
essentially useless. 

In August 1962, or shortly before then, 
the Student Peace Union published a 
pamphlet entitled “Be Sure You Know 
This About ROTC.” This was a sort of 
handbook designed to deter new students 
at the University of Minnesota from en- 
rolling in the ROTC program. The 
pamphlet pointed out that such enroll- 
ment was not required, and was highly 
critical of the ROTC program. 

In October 1962, young Tillotson par- 
ticipated in a demonstration on the 
campus of the University of Minnesota 
expressing the opposition of the Student 
Peace Union to President Kennedy’s ac- 
tion in the Cuban crisis, 

Another article in the Minnesota Daily 
in November 1962, indicated that Tillot- 
son had described the Student Peace 
Union as an organization dedicated to 
the idea that war, especially nuclear 
war, “won’t solve anything.” This ar- 
ticle also indicated Tillotson had 
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claimed the purpose of the Student Peace 
Union was to promote education and ac- 
tion to end the arms race, and that he 
had emphasized that not all members of 
the Student Peace Union are pacifists, 
The July 24, 1962, issue of the Minnesota 
Daily carried an article identifying Til- 
lotson as one of six students to attend 
the eighth World Festival of Youth and 
Students in Helsinki, Finland, from July 
23 to August 6, 1962. This Helsinki 
youth festival was a Communist-propa- 
ganda manipulation. 

Not only did Tillotson go to the Com- 
munist youth festival in Helsinki, but 
he went there as a member of a group 
who traveled on a special KLM flight 
and subsequently toured the U.S.S.R. and 
the German Communist Republic. The 
national youth director of the CPUSA, 
Daniel Rubin, met with this group prior 
to their departure and may have had 
something to do with their selection. 

Tillotson’s activities in Mississippi are 
not his first adventure into the field of 
racial violence. He was arrested on July 
4, 1963, on a charge of trespassing, in 
connection with a so-called “civil rights” 
demonstration at Gwynn Oak Park in 
Maryland. There were about 300 par- 
ticipants in that demonstration, the pur- 
pose of which was to protest the alleged 
“segregation policy” of Gwynn Oak Park, 
which is an amusement park in the Bal- 
timore area. Newspaper articles describ- 
ing this demonstration and Tillotson’s 
arrest referred to him as a counselor at 
Camp Midvale, N.J. 

There is more which could be said 
about young Tillotson if security reasons 
did not prevent it. He is an outstanding 
example of a second-generation Com- 
munist-in-prospect. In fact, he might 
even be called third generation. His 
father was a Communist; his mother 
was a Communist; his grandmother was 
a Communist; and under this influence, 
young Tillotson is moving in the direc- 
tion of becoming a Communist cadre. 

Walter Hoads, of Cambridge, Mass., a 
student at Harvard College, is another 
of the young second-generation radicals 
who joined the Mississippi invasion last 
year. 

Young Hoads was born in December 
1943 at Philadelphia, Pa. He was a jun- 
ior at Harvard College last year. In 
July 1964, while he was working in Green- 
wood, Miss., for the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, his home ad- 
dress was listed at 864 West End Avenue, 
New York City. His parents are Dr, Rob- 
ert Hoads and Jane B. Hoads of that 
address. 

Dr. Hoads’ Communist Party member- 
ship goes back to at least 1943, when he 
was a member of the professional sec- 
tion of the Communist Party of eastern 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. In the fall 
of 1954, he went to Peiping, China, where 
he was employed by the Chinese Medical 
Association as a research scientist until 
1959. Dr. and Mrs. Hoads and their chil- 
dren lived in Peiping, China, for about 5 
years until late 1958. They returned to 
the United States in December 1959, after 
visiting the Soviet Union. Dr. Hoads is 
presently research assistant in pediatrics 
at Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City. 
He is reported as still active in Commu- 
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nist Party affairs. He attended the 
founding meetings of the American In- 
stitute for Marxist Studies, New York 
City, in December 1963 and January 1964. 
He was listed as a founding sponsor on 
the letterhead of the American Institute 
for Marxist Studies, 

Mrs. Jane Hoads, mother of Walter 
Hoads, also has an extensive record of 
membership and affiliation with the 
CPUSA. 

Another second-generation radical who 
joined the Mississippi invasion as part of 
the so-called “summer project” in 1964 
was Steven Roy Miller of San Francisco, 
Calif. Young Miller covers a lot of 
ground. His home is in San Francisco. 
He was in Mississippi last summer. He 
is, or at least was until recently, listed 
as a student at Antioch College in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. He has also been reported 
as working for CORE in the New Orleans 
area. 

Steven Miller is the son of Hugh and 
Helen Miller, who live at 355 Roosevelt 
Way, San Francisco, Calif. Hugh Miller 
is an attorney. From 1945 to 1951, Hugh 
Miller was a member of the professional 
section of the Communist Party in San 
Francisco. Helen Miller was reportedly 
a member of the Communist Party from 
1937 to 1950. Both Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
Miller have been reported still active in 
Communist Party front groups in the 
San Francisco area. 

One more of the young radicals who 
joined the Mississippi invasion as part 
of the Mississippi summer project last 
year was Barry Andrew Goldstein of East 
Meadow, N.J. 

Barry Andrew Goldstein was born 
October 7, 1942, at New York City, to 
Isadore Goldstein and Ruby Pistrack. 
He was graduated from Harvard Univer- 
sity on June 11, 1964, just before he left 
for Mississippi. 

Isadore Goldstein, father of Barry 
Andrew Goldstein, was a partner of con- 
victed atom spies Julius Rosenberg and 
Bernard Greenglass in the early part of 
1946. The partnership operated a ma- 
chine shop known as the G. & R. Engi- 
neering Co. Goldstein lived in an apart- 
ment building in Knickerbocker Village 
located diagonally across from the one in 
which Julius Rosenberg lived, and some 
distance away. It appeared that Gold- 
stein’s main interest in the G. & R. En- 
gineering Co. was to maintain the rec- 
ords of the company. Goldstein’s in- 
terest was bought out by Rosenberg and 
Greenglass in the summer of 1947, when 
the latter two individuals decided to 
form the Pitt Machine Products Co. and 
wanted to take in another partner. 

One of the so-called “freedom riders” 
who took part in the invasion of Missis- 
sippi at an early stage was a woman 
named Del Greenblatt, whose residence 
is 47-30-61st Street, Woodside, N.Y. Del 
Greenblatt was arrested in Jackson, 
Miss., in June 1961, in connection with 
activities of the freedom riders. She has 
been reported as now or recently a stu- 
dent at Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
An interesting bit of information about 
Del Greenblatt is that her post office 
box address—Post Office Box 115, Wood- 
side, N.Y—is the box used by the Uni- 
versity Committee To Protest the War in 
Vietnam. 
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The University Committee To Protest 
the War in Vietnam was the sponsor of 
a large advertisement —10 by 18 inches 
in the New Vork Times of February 28, 
1965, at page 10E, This ad carries the 
names of a significant number of indi- 
viduals who have impressive Commu- 
nist- front records, including Ephraim 
Cross of the City College of New Lork, 
Corliss Lamont of Columbia University, 
Robert F. Lynd of Columbia University, 
Helen Merrill Lynd of Sarah Lawrence 
College, Doxey A. Wilkerson, teacher of 
educational psychology at Yeshiva Uni- 
versity in New York, K. H. Niebyl of the 
New School for Social Research, Paul M. 
Sweezy, economist, and H. H. Wilson of 
Princeton University. 

The ad listed Miss Del Greenblatt as 
cotreasurer of the committee and re- 
ferred to her as a history teacher at 
Queens College, N.Y. 

Another volunteer invader of Missis- 
sippi under the so-called “civil rights” 
banner who has a pro-Communist rec- 
ord is an NAACP member named Alfred 
Baker Lewis of Old Greenwich, Conn. 

Lewis has almost made a career out of 
criticizing the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, particularly with regard to the 
Bureau’s alleged lack of investigative ac- 
tivity in the civil rights field. It is my 
understanding that Lewis, who reported- 
ly inherited $2 million from his grand- 
mother in 1938, ran several times as So- 
cialist candidate for Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and was arrested twice as a 
participant in protest meetings on behalf 
of Sacco and Vanzetti in 1927. 

The files of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities contain numer- 
ous references to Alfred Baker Lewis in 
connection with his association with sev- 
eral organizations cited by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and other governmental 
agencies during the past 20 to 30 years, 
such as the National Negro Congress, the 
National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties, the National Citizens Political 
Action Committee, the American Fund 
for Public Service—Garland Fund—a 
Communist foundation, and the Greater 
Boston Peace Strike Committee. 

Still another NAACP member who in 
Mississippi supporting the so-called civil 
rights activities of the self-styled free- 
dom riders is Dr, Claude Hudson, a Ne- 
gro dentist. He lives in Los Angeles, 
Calif. In 1946, Dr. Claude Hudson par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion at a meet- 
ing held at the Los Angeles City College 
Auditorium, which was sponsored by the 
Mobilization for Democracy, an organi- 
zation cited as Communist and subver- 
sive by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

In that same year, also, Dr. Hudson 
was allegedly associated with the Holly- 
wood Independence Citizens Committee 
of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions. 
This organization was an affiliate of the 
Hollywood Independence Citizens Com- 
mittee of the Arts, Sciences, and Profes- 
sions, cited as a Communist front by the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. Dr. Hudson was also associated 
in 1946 with the National Committee to 
Win the Peace, which has been cited as 
a Communist front by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. 
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Still another Mississippi invader under 
the so-called civil rights banner was 
Rabbi Arthur J. Lelyveld, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The name of Rabbi Arthur J. 
Lelyveld has appeared several times in 
connection with public appeals and peti- 
tions by the Committee To Secure Jus- 
tice for Morton Sobell. Morton Sobell 
was a codefendant of Ethel and Julius 
Rosenberg, convicted atomic spies who 
were executed in June 1953. 

Mr. President, the Mississippi invasion 
is being broadened in scope, and this is 
not a case of an indigenous local move- 
ment fanning out into adjacent territory. 
Plans for this operation were carefully 
laid. The invasion of Mississippi was 
one phase, and that is continuing. But 
the operation is going forward elsewhere 
as planned. Long before recent events 
gave the appearance of new and allegedly 
spontaneous outbreaks of racial violence 
in new places in the South, it had already 
been determined where this new violence 
would be fomented. There is nothing 
more spontaneous about these outbreaks 
of racial violence and civil disorder than 
there is about the landing of any invad- 
ing force on a foreign shore. 

One of the recent conclaves to chart 
the progress of plans for producing racial 
incidents and demonstrations through- 
out the South, and to make further 
plans, was held last February 11 to 16 in 
Atlanta, Ga. This was a meeting of the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee. About 250 staff members of 
SNCC attended, most of them from 
Southern States, but there were also 
representatives from New York, Chicago, 
and other parts of the country. Besides 
the staff members, there were about 200 
so-called students, all Negroes, from 
various Southern States. Among those 
attending this conference were about 100 
from Mississippi. Much of the time at 
this conference was devoted to planning 
programs for next summer in various 
States of the South, and particular em- 
phasis was laid on what the planners 
called their “Black Belt Project,” which 
calls for activities in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, and Louisiana, as well as in 
Mississippi. 

This planning for future invasions of 
southern communities was done at staff 
meetings which were under strict secu- 
rity, with only staff members allowed to 
attend. 

It is perhaps significant that almost 
one-third of those present at this confer- 
ence wore beards. Some of those who 
wore them were heard to state that these 
beards were directly connected with the 
Castro movement and were symbolic of 
that movement, and several of the 
beardwearers declared they would not 
shave until the revolution was successful. 

In view of what has been taking place 
recently in Selma, Ala., it is worth men- 
tioning that one of those who attended 
this conference was a Negro who stated 
that as soon as the Atlanta meeting was 
over, he was going to Selma, Ala. 

Mr. President, in previous speeches I 
have talked about some of the organiza- 
tions under Communist control or in- 
fluence which are active in the so-called 
civil rights field. One of the newer 
ones, and one which I have not yet dis- 
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cussed here, is the African-American 
Heritage Association, which has its head- 
quarters in Chicago. The head man of 
the African-American Heritage Associa- 
tion, Chicago, is one Ishmael Pierre 
Flory. This man has been a Commu- 
nist Party member, both local and 
national, since 1935. He is in the 
public relations business, operating a 
firm called Ishmael Flory Associates at 
306 East 43d Street, Chicago. Besides 
public relations, the firm also deals in 
advertising, printing, mimeographing, 
and insurance. 

Ishmael Pierre Flory is a Negro, be- 
lieved to have been born in July 1907 at 
Lake Charles, La., although there are no 
records to verify his birth. During 
Flory’s career as an active member of the 
Communist Party, he has occupied vari- 
ous positions in the party. He has also 
been active in numerous Communist 
Party front groups cited as subversive 
by the Department of Justice. 

Besides holding the title of “director 
of organization” of the African-Ameri- 
can Heritage Association at Chicago, 
Flory is also one of the founders of this 
organization. In its articles of incor- 
poration, filed with the Secretary of State 
of Illinois in October 1958, the African- 
American Heritage Association stated the 
purposes of the organization as being “to 
spread wide and far the history and 
heritage of people of African descent to 
Negroes and the whole American people.” 

The African-American Heritage Asso- 
ciation is strongly influenced by the 
Communist Party of Ilinois, and has 
Communists on its governing board. 

Ishmael Flory appeared before the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities at Washington, D.C. in Novem- 
ber 1961, and at that time pleaded the 
ist, 5th, 14th, 15th, and 19th amend- 
ments to the U.S. Constitution in de- 
clining to answer questions propounded 
to him by the committee. 

The exact position presently occupied 
in the Communist Party by Ishmael 
Pierre Flory is not known to me. But it 
is certain he is well regarded by the 
party’s hierarchy. In December 1963, 
Claude Lightfoot, one of the leading 
spokesmen of the Communist Party of 
Illinois, named Flory as a potential mem- 
ber for a new Negro commission for the 
Communist Party of Illinois. 

The Afro-American Heritage Associa- 
tion of Chicago is known for its active 
cooperation with the Communist press 
in support of a project known as Negro 
History Week. 

Mr. President, in earlier speeches I 
have spoken of the support being given 
by Communist Parties and leaders 
abroad to the forces engaged in racial 
agitation in this country. Let me now 
supplement what I have said in this re- 
gard with a few more facts. 

Last August the Chinese Communists 
organized a mass rally in Peiping which 
they described as “in support of U.S. 
Negroes and in commemoration of the 
first anniversary of Mao Tse-tung's 
statement in support of U.S. Negroes’ 
struggle against racial discrimination.” 
Speaking at this rally, the vice chairman 
of the Red Chinese Political and Legal 
Affairs Committee, Wu Te-feng, recited 
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that a year previously Mao Tse-tung, 
Red Chinese dictator, had issued a call 
for world Communist support of the U.S. 
Negroes in their “struggle,” and de- 
clared: 

No sooner was Chairman Mao's statement 
made public * * * than 250,000 Negroes and 
their sympathizers carried out a large-scale 
march in Washington. In the past year, 
the U.S. Negro movement has become deeper 
and deeper and broader and boarder. Next 
year, their struggle against racial discrimi- 
ne will almost assuredly reach new 

eight. 


Wu quoted Mao Tse-tung as having 
stated: 

The speedy development of the struggle 
of the American Negro is a manifestation 
of the sharpening class struggle and national 
struggles within the United States. 


He quoted Mao as saying: 

More and more of the Negro masses have 
come to realize * * * that only by uniting 
and carrying out struggle can they hope to 
enjoy the rights they deserve. 


Another speaker at the rally, Quo 
Chien, a member of the Secretariat of the 
Red Chinese National Women’s Federa- 
tion, declared: 

Every struggle waged by the Negroes and 
every victory achieved by them in the United 
States, the chief bulwark of imperialism, 
constitutes great support to the other peo- 
ples in the world in their struggle against im- 
perialism headed by the United States. 


Declaring that “American Negroes 
have come to see ever more clearly in 
their struggle to win freedom and 
emancipation [that] it was essential to 
wage a tit-for-tat struggle against the 
reactionary rule of U.S. monopoly capi- 
tal,” Quo Chien declared American 
Negroes had been “forced” to “rise in 
battle” and asserted that “armed self-de- 
fense” was “the unalienable, sacred right 
of the Negro people.” Another speaker 
at the rally, Peter H. Raboroko, educa- 
tional secretary of the Pan-Africanist 
Congress of South Africa, said the Ne- 
gro question in the United States “will 
be solved only when the present U.S. so- 
ciety has been completely overhauled.” 
This South African Negro said: 

Today the Negro people of the United 
States of America dare to fight. Today they 
are using rocks, clubs, and bottles as means 
of self-defense, 


And he declared: 


They are now ready to meet violence with 
violence, counterrevolutionary violence with 
revolutionary violence. 


One of the self-expatriate American 
Communists who are today serving the 
world Communist conspiracy in other 
countries is Virginius Frank Coe. Coe, 
who was a protege of the Communist 
agent, Harry Dexter White, in the days 
when White was one of the most power- 
ful men in the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, now is working for the Chinese 
Communists in Peiping. At the Peiping 
rally last August 18, Coe made a speech 
about racial violence in the United 
States. After declaring that Mao Tse- 
tung’s call for Communist support of 
American Negroes in their struggle 
against “the racial discrimination prac- 
ticed by U.S. imperialism” was “widely 
circulated among the American Negroes, 
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despite the efforts of the U.S. capitalistic 
press to suppress it,” Coe went on to say 
that “every national liberation struggle 
in the world has declared that the strug- 
gle of the Afro-Americans is part of their 
own cause. So have all the Marxist- 
Leninist parties and groups in the world.” 

Negro leaders in the United States, Coe 
declared, “are reaching out to form links 
with the national liberation struggle 
throughout the world.” Translated 
from Communist jargon, that means Coe 
charged U.S. Negro leaders with seeking 
aid and support from all parts of the 
Communist world empire. 

The current invasion of Mississippi is 
backed by Communist Cuba, as strongly 
as by Communist China. Castro’s regime 
both directly from Cuba and through its 
propaganda and espionage machine in 
this country, has been backing the so- 
called “Freedom” program as it has 
backed other so-called “civil rights” ac- 
tivities and sought to develop them into 
racial violence. 

One of the northern invaders who 
came to Mississippi this past summer as 
part of the so-called Mississippi summer 
project was Joanne Grant. Though she 
was in Jackson on some occasions, she 
spent most of her time in Greenwood, 
and after she got back, wrote an article 
about her experience for the National 
Guardian, a publication which, while not 
Communist-controlled, is definitely pro- 
Communist. Joanne Grant was secre- 
tary of the Fair Play for Cuba Commit- 
tee in 1960, and in July of that year she 
took the fifth amendment in refusing to 
answer questions about her activities in 
connection with that committee and 
about her membership in the Communist 
Party. Joanne Grant was identified as 
a member of the Communist Party in 
sworn testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on 
February 3, 1960. 

Cuba’s Communist dictator, Fidel Cas- 
tro, began working for the incitement of 
racial violence in this country as soon as 
he came to power in Cuba. More than 4 
years ago Castro agents were distribut- 
ing among Negro leaders in the South, 
and in some other parts of the United 
States as well, leaflets printed in both 
Spanish and English, calling for “eman- 
cipation” of Negroes in the United States. 
In succeeding months, other forms of 
revolutionary propaganda were directed 
to Negro organizations and leaders in 
the South and in New York City, through 
the mails from Havana. More recently, 
copies of a mimeographed bulletin writ- 
ten by Robert Williams, bearing the name 
“The Citadel,” and describing the alleged 
need for Negroes to battle for freedom, 
have been transmitted through Canada 
to selected Negro leaders in this country. 

When the close ties between Cuba and 
Red China were evidenced anew, propa- 
ganda radio in Peiping reported on last 
September 18 that this same Robert Wil- 
liams and his wife had left Havana that 
day to fly to Peiping to “attend the cele- 
brations of the 15th anniversary of the 
founding of the Peoples Republic of 
China and pay a friendship visit to China 
at the invitation of the China Peace 
Committee.“ This Red Chinese radio 
report said that Williams and his wife 
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“were seen off at the airport”—at Ha- 
vana—by Wang Yu-pin, Chinese Am- 
bassador to Cuba, and his staff. 

This Robert F. Williams, renegade 
American Negro, who has broadcast reg- 
ularly from Cuba on a program called 
“Havana Free Dixie,” and who had de- 
based himself in other notorious ways, is 
one of Castro’s most effective provoca- 
teurs of racial violence in the United 
States. 

Williams, a self-expatriate, is a sort of 
Cuban-Communist version of the Second 
World War's Lord Haw Haw. In a pro- 
gram beamed to the United States on 
August 8 of last year, after viciously 
characterizing white men as “Ofay Dev- 
ils” who have “gone stark raving mad,” 
and declaring the white man is “a ha- 
bitual liar, a great deceiver, a vicious 
conspirator, and a brutal racist hypo- 
crite, a megalomaniac who thinks he is 
the Supreme Being and God of the en- 
tire universe,” Williams issued the fol- 
lowing “call to arms”: 

We are injured by racial injustice. Let the 
thug cop and the racist savages view our in- 
dignation through the razor, the lye can, the 
gas bomb, and the bullets. Let those who 
despise us and brutally oppress our people 
be prepared to kill or be killed. Let our 
people take to the streets in fierce numbers 
and let our battle cry be heard around the 
wrai Freedom, freedom, freedom, now, or 

eath. 


Of course Russia, Cuba, and China are 
not the only sources of Communist ef- 
forts toward the fomentation of racial 
violence in the United States. Evidence 
of these efforts is being brought to light 
through various channels. 

Senator THomas J. Dopp, of Connecti- 
cut, who besides being vice chairman of 
the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee is chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency, said on August 
13, 1964, in releasing a report on a 3-year 
investigation by the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee into mail order 
purchases of firearms, that a “roaring 
stream” of surplus small arms from Com- 
munist nations was flooding the United 
States. Senator Dopp reported that 
“untold millions of mail-order arms, vir- 
tually all of them surplus, are being 
peddled to all comers at a time of great 
national tension.” 

Senator Dopp said that “private mili- 
tary groups have stockpiled weapons,” 
and declared that Malcolm X, the Black 
Nationalist leader, since assassinated, 
had warned that his people “are prepared 
for a small civil war.” There is reason 
to believe that the killing of Malcolm X 
may have been part of a power struggle 
for top leadership in this “small civil 
war.” 

Communist influence in recent riots 
and racial demonstrations in different 
parts of this country could have been 
discerned without knowing the name of 
a single participant, simply from an 
analysis of the techniques which were 
used. 

Over 3 years ago, the Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee took testimony from 
the Inspector General of the Central 
Intelligence Agency respecting Commu- 
nist plans to undermine police authority. 

Describing the theme which he said 
Communist organizers were instructed 
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to teach and use in developing crowd 
violence, the witness said these included 
allegations that the police were dis- 
trusted by the people; that the enlisted 
personnel of the police were ill-treated; 
and that police officers were incompe- 
tent; that the police force was basically 
a “representative force,” not interested in 
justice, but only in serving its masters. 

Hand-drawn illustrations taken from a 
notebook seized from a known Commu- 
nist organizer were put into our record. 
These drawings demonstrate how Com- 
munist agitators are taught that crowds 
should be deployed in order to frustrate 
police control, and what tactics should 
be used to break through police lines. 
The drawings showed where “squad lead- 
ers” should be placed, and the positions 
which should be taken by control officers 
leading the riot, in order to best exer- 
cise their authority, and not only whip 
up the crowd to violence, but also direct 
the mob activity most effectively against 
police resistance. 

A study of recent racial outbreaks and 
violent demonstrations showed that in 
instance after instance crowd move- 
ments fitted the pattern laid down in 
this Communist organizer’s notebook, 
the classic Communist pattern of incited 
violence under Communist control. 

The Communist pattern for crowd 
violence has appeared on the east coast, 
it has appeared on the west coast, it 
has appeared in the South. 

During the racial riots in Harlem at 
the end of last July, a New York City 
detective of Puerto Rican descent went 
to a secret Harlem meeting carrying a 
concealed tape recorder, and heard Wil- 
liam Epton, a self-described Communist 
and head of the Harlem Defense Coun- 
cil, call for the killing of policemen and 
judges. 

This policeman made a tape record- 
ing of Epton telling the meeting: 

The State must be smashed. We're going 
to have to kill cops and judges. 


On June 19, 1964, two top Communist 
leaders in New York City were photo- 
graphed as they were attending a protest 
rally at which Communist Jesse Gray 
called for “guerrilla warfare” to stop 
alleged police brutality. 

This Jesse Gray, a Harlem Negro 
hoodlum, who, in addition to leading 
Negro rioting in New York City, has 
made repeated public calls for “guerrilla 
warfare” by Negroes, and who has de- 
clared that this call for “guerrilla war- 
fare” was intended for Mississippi, was 
identified as a Communist Party mem- 
ber more than 4 years ago in sworn 
testimony before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. Testifying 
before the same committee on the same 
day, Gray himself declared he was not 
“now” a Communist Party member; but 
Gray took the fifth amendment to 
avoid answering questions about his pre- 
vious membership in the party. 

The testimony reveals that Jesse Gray 
and Ben Davis, then New York State 
Communist Party chairman, devised a 
picket program for young Communists 
in the summer of 1958, and tried to put 
the scheme into effect immediately. by 
organizing a picket line around the 23d 
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precinct police station in Harlem, to pro- 
test the shooting of a Negro by a police- 
man in the Bronx. According to the 
sworn testimony, Gray and Davis in- 
structed the prospective pickets. that 
they should refuse to move in response 


to police orders, because it would be a 


big incident and this will be a good 
poy advantage for the Communist 
Party.” 

On July 22, 1964, when I spoke in the 
Senate to emphasize the problem of 
Communist infiltration into the so-called 
civil rights movement, I named certain 
individual Communists involved in this 
movement and I have since named oth- 
ers. It is also a matter of record that 
this penetration is being carried out not 
only by individual Communists, but also 
by organizations which are tax exempt 
and operated by individuals who are 
Communists. Let me give one example. 

The Louis M. Rabinowitz Foundation, 
with offices at 120 East 16th Street, New 
York, N.Y., was incorporated in the State 
of Delaware in 1944. Its president is Vic- 
tor Rabinowitz, who has appeared as a 
witness before the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee and the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on a 
number of occasions. On each occasion 
he invoked the fifth amendment in refus- 
ing to testify regarding his Communist 
Party membership. On the board of the 
Rabinowitz Foundation, along with Vic- 
tor Rabinowitz, is Marcia Rabinowitz, his 
wife, and Mrs. Lucille Perlman, his sister. 

Anne Braden, editor of the Southern 
Patriot, the official organ of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, wrote a 
letter to James Dombrowski, executive 
director of the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund, under date of Febru- 
ary 20, 1963. Referring to proposed ra- 
cial agitation in the name of “civil 
rights,” she recommended that “When a 
budget is drawn up for this, I think we 
should try to get a grant from the Rabin- 
owitz Foundation.” She added that the 
foundation people “are getting ready to 
give SNCC some money.” 

A letter from the Southern Conference 
Educational Fund dated March 7, 1960, 
addressed. to the Louis M. Rabinowitz 
Foundation, Inc., attention of Mrs. Mary 
Jane Keeney, administrative secretary, 
shows the Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund was then negotiating with 
the Louis M. Rabinowitz Foundation for 
aid in setting up a speaker’s bureau to 
service southern colleges. 

The late Aubrey Williams, then presi- 
dent emeritus of the Southern Confer- 
ence Educational Fund, in a telegram to 
Mrs. Mary Jane Keeney, solicited help 
from the foundation for a grant to Don 
West, a well-known Communist poet. 

Mary Jane Keeney invoked the fifth 
amendment with regard to her Commu- 
nist Party membership when she ap- 
peared before the Senate Internal Se- 
1 Subcommittee on February 18, 

52. 

Testimony before the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities on May 
24, and 25, and June 9, 1949, showed that 
Mrs. Keeney and her husband, Philip O. 
Keeney, both former U.S. Government 
employees, had association with persons 
previously identified with Soviet espio- 
nage rings in this country. Evidence 
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also showed that Mrs. Keeney at one 
time served as a courier for the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Victor Rabinowitz is an attorney. who 
represented the Communist government 
of Cuba in a case before the U.S. Su- 


preme Court in 1963, and who is regis- 


tered under the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act as an agent of the Castro gov- 
ernment. His partner is Leonard Bou- 
din, another top Communist Party law- 
yer. Rabinowitz signed an amicus curiae 
brief in 1950 in behalf of the 11 Commu- 
nist leaders on trial at that time, In 
1962, he was an attorney for Joanne 
Grant, who is active in racial matters in 
the South, and who appeared before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
on October 10, 1960, and invoked the fifth 
amendment in refusing to answer ques- 
tions regarding her Communist. affilia- 
tions. 

The daughter of Victor Rabinowitz, 
named Joni Rabinowitz, who has been 
a student at Antioch College, was 
charged with perjury in Albany, Ga., in 
November 1963. She has been active 
in the Fair Play for Cuba Committee and 
attended the Eighth World Youth Festi- 
val, a Communist propaganda operation, 
in 1962-63. Her conviction on the per- 
jury charge has been appealed. 

Mr. President, I have taken up a num- 
ber of different points, but they are all 
aspects of a single subject. That sub- 
ject is the determined effort now being 
made, with Communist support and in 
line with Communist planning, to esca- 
late the so-called civil rights problem 
into a major racial conflict which will 
shake the Nation, divide the sovereign 
States one against another, and create 
conditions favorable to what the Com- 
munists call a “national revolution.” 

Mr. President, the people of Missis- 
sippi have borne the brunt of the battle 
up to now. Mississippi has been the fo- 
cal point of the Communist drive for 
Negro revolution in this country. And 
although, as I have pointed out, the 
plans for the months ahead which have 
been made, and which are being made, 
by the Communists and those they ma- 
nipulate, call for spreading their poison 
over a wider area, and lighting new fires 
of racial disorder in other Southern 
States, Mississippi will continue as the 
focal point of the struggle. The Com- 
munists know, and Communist. leaders 
have stated publicly, that they cannot 
succeed with their program of racial 
demonstrations on a national basis un- 
less they can succeed in Mississippi. The 


people of Mississippi therefore bear a 


double burden. On their stanchness of 
faith, their determination, and their 
fortitude to resist this invasion from 
outside their borders depends not only 
their own future and the future of their 
State, but also, in a very real sense, the 
future of their country. 

I know the people of Mississippi, and 
I thank God that my knowledge of these 
people and of their character, and of the 
strength of their beliefs, gives me confi- 
dence that the people of Mississippi will 
not faint in the heat of the battle. Their 
courage will not ooze away. They will 
not become discouraged to the point 
where they throw in the sponge: They 
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will not quit. And some day, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the people of this Nation come 
to realize what they owe to the people of 
Mississippi, and to the people in other 
areas of the South who are now being 
called upon, or who may soon be called 
upon, to resist in their own communities 
the forces of racial hatred and violence 
and civil disorder which have been un- 
leashed in the name of civil rights but 
which serve most effectively the pur- 
poses and the objectives of the world 
Communist conspiracy. 


VIETNAMESE POLICY 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I have a 
few items I wish to insert in the Recorp 
and make brief comments thereon. 

I have been speaking with consider- 
able frequency for more than a year now 
on the floor of the Senate and elsewhere 
in the country in opposition to U.S. out- 
lawry in southeast Asia. I have pointed 
out in these speeches that, in my judg- 
ment, we are acting completely outside 
the framework of international law. I 
repeat the charges tonight. 

However, my speech for today really 
was made for me in Walter Lippmann’s 
column this morning. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Lippmann’s column be 
printed at this point in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIETNAMESE PoLicy REEXAMINED 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The time cannot be far off when there will 
have to be a serious reappraisal of our policy 
in Indochina. Before saying any more about 
this, let me say at once that this does not 
mean that we can or should withdraw our 
troops, abandon our clients in Saigon, retire 
from the theater and give up the effort to 
safeguard the independence of the Indo- 
chinese states, The reappraisal of our pres- 
ent policy is necessary, I submit, because the 
policy is not working and will not work. It 
will have to be reappraised in order to avert 
disaster—the disaster of our expulsion from 
the area, leaving China supreme over it, and 
the disaster also of an escalation to a Chi- 
nese-American war. 

The stated aim of our current policy is to 
persuade Hanoi to call off its intervention in 
South Vietnam and to agree to an interna- 
tional conference. The success of the policy 
depends on a highly theoretical assumption: 
that we can find a point where our measured 
blows will not be so strong that they precipi- 
tate “a wider war“ —a North Vietnamese in- 
vasion of South Vietnam or the entrance of 
a Chinese army into Indochina. But while 
the bombing must not be so heavy as to pre- 
cipitate the wider war, it must be heavy 
enough to compel Hanoi to give up the 
Struggle in which it is engaged. There are 
no signs that we are anywhere near finding 
this quite imaginary point between not too 
much and just enough bombing. The civil 
war in South Vietnam is going from bad to 
worse despite the bombing in North Vietnam. 
In fact the military situation has never been 
so bad as it is now. 

In my view, the bombing policy is not 
working because it is only half a policy. It 
is half baked. Or, to change the metaphor, 
it is all stick and no carrot. We are telling 
the North Vietnamese that they will be very 
badly hurt if they do not quit. And we 
make these bombing raids to convince them 
that we have bombs and know how to drop 
them. But we are not telling the North 
Vietnamese what kind of future there would 
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be for them and the rest of Indochina if 
the war ended as we think it should end. 

Our present policy lacks the essential ele- 
ment of a true policy when armed adversar- 
ies confront each other. The missing in- 
gredient is a sketch of the settlement which 
our military effort is designed to bring about. 

As our objective has been stated in the 
glossy generalities of the President and in 
the deliberately obscure language of Secre- 
tary Rusk, we are offering Hanoi a choice be- 
tween destruction and military withdrawal. 
Because the military terms we are demanding 
have not been defined, they amount in fact 
to another version of unconditional sur- 
render. Nothing has been said publicly, and 
so far as I am aware, nothing has been said 
privately, as to how things should be, or could 
be, arranged if Hanoi, in fact, did quit. 

It should not surprise us moreover that 
the policy is not working. The measured 
bombing, measured to be short of precipi- 
tating a wider war, does not deter or compel 
Hanoi. The punishment they are suffering 
is tolerable and can be absorbed. On the 
other hand, the demand that Hanoi quit 
supporting the Vietcong falls on deaf ears. 
For the Vietcong is winning the war, and the 
time may be not far off when a coup in Sal- 
gon will bring forth a government which will 
make peace with the Vietcong and with 
Hanoi. 

As the military situation continues to de- 
teriorate, the cry will be raised for an attack 
on the populated centers of North Vietnam 
around Hanoi and Haiphong. There we 
would be killing women and children, some- 
thing we are at present trying, it appears 
more or less successfully, not to do. I do 
not think that we shall stoop to that. And 
if we did stoop, it could land us in a war not 
only with the 16 million Vietnamese but 
with 700 million Chinese. 

That would be a war we would not be able 
to win. For despite Mr. Hanson Baldwin and 
Senator McGes, who have the illusion that we 
could dispose of the Chinese forever by meet- 
ing them once now, there is no way of fight- 
ing a preventive war with China. When we 
had devastated Chinese cities, there would 
still be many hundreds of millions of Chi- 
nese left, and they would be dedicated at 
taking revenge against the white devils. Mr. 
Baldwin and Senator McGer should remem- 
ber that the First World War, which ended in 
the unconditional surrender of the German 
army and the dissolution of the German 
empire nevertheless led straight to the Sec- 
ond World War. 

If we are honest and realistic, we must 
prepare ourselves for the contingency that 
the civil war will end in a Vietnamese deal 
with the Vietcong, and that then we shall be 
asked to withdraw our troops. That would 
be a defeat in which we would lose consid- 
erable prestige, having unwisely engaged our 
prestige too lavishly. But it will still be es- 
sential to our interests to be identified with 
the terms of an attractive settlement in 
Indochina. 

For whatever the course of events in South 
Vietnam, the United States will continue to 
be a great power in the South Pacific, and we 
shall have an important part to play in any 
settlement. We should have identified our- 
selves long ago with the terms of a settle- 
ment, We should have relied not only on 
the Defense Department but also on a State 
Department capable of conceiving a con- 
structive settlement in southeast Asia. 

While it may perhaps be too late now to 
affect the course of the civil war in South 
Vietnam, we should bear in mind that in 
time of war an enlightened government must 
prepare for peace. 

Mr. MORSE. In that column he said, 
and I think so rightly: 


The time cannot be far off when there will 
have to be a serious reappraisal of our policy 
in Indochina. Before saying any more 
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about this, let me say at once that this does 
not mean that we can or should withdraw 
our troops, abandon our clients in Saigon, 
retire from the theater and give up the effort 
to safeguard the independence of the Indo- 
Chinese states. The reappraisal of our pres- 
ent policy is necessary, I submit, because the 
policy is not working and will not work. It 
will have to be reappraised in order to avert 
disaster—the disaster of our expulsion from 
the area leaving China supreme over it, and 
the disaster also of an escalation to a Chi- 
nese-American war. 


In that one paragraph Mr. Lippmann 
summarizes a great deal of what I have 
had to say for more than a year in oppo- 
sition to American policy in southeast 
Asia. 

I have not advocated that we abandon 
operations in this area. I have advo- 
cated that we change our status from 
warmaking to peacekeeping. I have 
advocated that we change our status 
from unilateral military action, without 
a scintilla of justification under interna- 
tional law, to one of multilateral action, 
joining with other nations in keeping our 
obligations and theirs under existing 
treaties, including our treaty obligations 
under the United Nations. 

Instead of our becoming a lawful na- 
tion under international law, we con- 
tinue to be an outlaw nation. Our out- 
lawry now is taking on the form of 
killing increasing numbers of people 
who themselves, so far as individuals are 
concerned, are innocent of any knowl- 
edge of the causes of their killing. 

Mr. Lippmann goes on to say: 

In my view, the bombing policy is not 
working because it is only half a policy. It 
is half baked. Or, to change the metaphor, 
it is all stick and no carrot. We are telling 
the North Vietnamese that they will be very 
badly hurt if they do not quit, And we make 
these bombing raids to convince them that 
we have bombs and know how to drop them. 
But we are not telling the North Vietnamese 
what kind of future there would be for them 
and the rest of Indochina if the war ended 
as we think it should end. 


That is completely in line with my 
advocacy, for more than a year, that 
we have a great opportunity in southeast 
Asia to export what I have called eco- 
nomic freedom, an export that would be 
of aid to the masses of southeast Asia. 

I have urged for more than a year 
that we make clear to the world that we 
stand ready to assist the peace-loving 
nations of the world in setting up some- 
thing comparable to what Franklin 
Roosevelt recommended some 20 years 
ago; namely, an international trustee- 
ship in this troubled spot of the world. 

That would require a negotiated set- 
tlement, not on the part of the United 
States, the North Vietnamese, Red 
China, and South Vietnam, but a nego- 
tiated settlement directed by third 
parties nonparticipant in the war up to 
this time. 

We seem to think that any negotiated 
settlement must be one that we dictate. 
The United States is never going to be 
able to dictate a settlement in southeast 
Asia, this year, or 10 years from now, or 
half a century away. 

When there is a war situation such as 
there is there now, the settlement is go- 
ing to have to be reached by the exercise 
of the good offices of nonparticipants. I 
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think the best source for those negotia- 
tors is to be found in the United Na- 
tions, exercising the procedure made 
available to all countries members there- 
of under United Nations procedure. 

This is now an American war. It is no 
longer a South Vietnamese war. The 
South Vietnamese are now doing what 
the United States tells them to do. The 
United States is directing the war. The 
United States is doing the bombing and 
the killing. The United States is using 
American planes completely manned by 
Americans. The United States is drop- 
ping the bombs. The United States is 
making use, in a variety of forms, of the 
Tth Fleet. The United States is conduct- 
ing the war, and the United States is 
conducting the war completely outside 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
The United States is conducting this war 
without a declaration of war. 

Although the administration likes to 
soft-pedal this weakness in its program, 
history is not going to soft-pedal it. His- 
tory is going to show the shocking dere- 
liction of the United States in respect to 
its conduct in southeast Asia. 

We do not help ourselves by pointing 
out that the Communists are just as bad. 
They are. They too have been violating 
their international obligations. There 
is no question about the North Viet- 
namese violations or Red China’s viola- 
tions, and possibly that of others. The 
fact is that we are going to have to face 
up to the warnings of Walter Lippmann, 
because history will prove him right. 

Let me read another warning or two 
from this great article: 

As our objective has been stated in the 
glossy generalities of the President and in 
the deliberately obscure language of Secre- 
tary Rusk, we are offering Hanoi a choice 
between destruction and military with- 
drawal. Because the military terms we are 
demanding have not been defined, they 
amount in fact to another version of un- 
conditional surrender. Nothing has been 
said publicly, and so far as I am aware noth- 
ing has been said privately, as to how things 
should be or could be arranged if Hanoi in 
fact did quit. 

It should not surprise us moreover that the 
policy is not working. The measured bomb- 
ing, measured to be short of precipitating a 
wider war, does not deter or compel Hanoi. 
The punishment they are suffering is toler- 
able and can be absorbed. On the other 
hand, the demand that Hanoi quit support- 
ing the Vietcong falls on deaf ears. For the 
Vietcong is winning the war, and the time 
may be not far off when a coup in Saigon 
will bring forth a government which will 
ae peace with the Vietcong and with 

anol, 


The Lippmann article should be read 
by the Senate and the people of the 
United States. I say to the Johnson ad- 
ministration: “Answer it. The country 
is entitled to a documented answer.” 

It will not answer it because it cannot. 
The premises laid down in that article 
are unanswerable if the attempt to 
answer it is made on the basis of a justi- 
fication of American outlawry in south- 
east Asia. j 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article published in today’s Washington 
Daily News entitled, “This Dirty Little 
(Viet) War—Bombings Cloud Fact 7 
Ground War Goes Badly.“ 
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‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Trs DIRTY LrrrLe (Vær) War—Bomsincs 

CLOUD Fact THAT GROUND WAR GOES BADLY 


(By R. H. Shackford, Scripps-Howard staff 
writer) 


Satcon, March 18.—The aerial bombings of 
North Vietnam are spectacular, and for more 
than a month they have received great pub- 
licity and official attention. ] 

But they tend to hide—and offer a chance 
for people to forget—the dismal fact that 
the war on the ground is going very badly 
for our side, as it has been for many months. 

This is especially true of north central and 
northern sections of the country where, as in 
the case of Binh Dinh province, battalion- 
sized battles have been going on for weeks 
without decisive results. 


MAGNITUDE 


Last week's casualty figures made public 
today suggest the magnitude of this dirty 
little war. The South Vietnamese Army 
suffered 250 killed and the Vietcong 520. 
The bitter fact is that all those killed on both 
sides are Vietnamese. In the same period 
two American military deaths occurred. 

Another clue as to how far from its end 
this war is—however many air strikes of the 
present type occur—is that 175,000 refugees 
fied from battle areas of north-central prov- 
inces where conventional warfare is going on. 

Some officials foresee the possibility of a 
million or so such refugees eventually add- 
ing to the problems of the South Vietnamese 
Government. 

CAUTIONING 


Still other officials here are cautioning 
against encouraging any tendency to think 
the U.S. decision to bomb the north will 
solve this problem. They doubt that selec- 
tive limited bombing will change matters at 
all, unless there is a vast change in offensive 
actions on the ground. 

American bombings certainly have im- 
proved for the moment the morale of the 
South Vietnamese army and of the men who 
try to run the government. But the average 
Vietnamese is not very excited—arguing that 
it is Vietnamese who are being killed by 
United States and South Vietnamese planes, 
whether above or below the 17th parallel. 


PRELUDE 


Unless the bombings of the north are a pre- 
lude to a big war, which no one, including 
the Americans, wants, they have very limited 
potential in forcing the North Vietnamese 
Communist leader Ho Chi Minh to plead for 
& cease-fire. Only the most naive believe Ho 
Chi Minh will do that while the Vietcong 
position on the ground is so superior. 

In the wake of excitement, publicity, prop- 
aganda, and hopes resulting from the air 
strikes, there is a dangerous tendency to for- 
get what the highest U.S. officials have 
preached for months—that the war in Viet- 
nam would have to be won in the south, and 
that any action against the north is merely 
supplementary. 

The best summary of this policy, which 
still prevails despite hopefulness in the air 
strikes, was made by the State Department 
last year when it outlined the four options 
before President Johnson. 

REJECTED 

It rejected ca y the first two: 
withdrawal from Vietnam and “neutraliza- 
tion,” which it considered a euphemism for 
communization, The third option was de- 
scribed as “military actions outside South 
Vietnam, particularly against North Vietnam 
to supplement the counterinsurgency pro- 
gram in South Vietnam.” 

Before such action finally was taken, in 
early February, the policy statement said: 

“Whatever ultimate course of action may 
be forced upon us by the other side, it is 
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clear that actions outside South Vietnam 
would be only a supplement to, not a sub- 
stitute for, progress within South Vietnam's 
own borders.” 

The fourth option was to help the South 
Vietnamese “win the battle in their own 
country.” 

On each of his visits to Washington, Am- 
bassador Maxwell Taylor argued that the war 
here would be won or lost in the south. De- 
spite bombings of the north, that fact never 
has been truer. 

If the American bombings of the north 
provoke the South Vietnamese to take agres- 
sive action against the Vietcong, then the 
tide might turn. But if, as some fear, Amer- 
ica’s more direct involvement leads South 
Vietnam to “leave it to Uncle Sam,” then only 
disaster is ahead for both the United States 
and this country. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the esca- 
lation of the war by the bombing of 
North Vietnam distracts attention from 
the fact that we are making little prog- 
ress against the Vietcong. We are not 
going to make any progress against the 
Vietcong. We can kill a great many of 
them, but we are dealing with the crystal- 
lization of the determination to put the 
United States out of Asia. The United 
States will be kicked out of Asia 10, 15, 
20, 50 years from now, but during that 
entire period of time, the struggle against 
the United States will continue. Sooner 
or later, the American people—after hun- 
dreds of thousands of coffins containing 
dead American soldiers are shipped back 
to the United States—will finally hold to 
an accounting any administration which 
seeks to continue the unnecessary killing 
in Asia not only of American boys but 
also of other human beings. 

At long last, the situation will be 
settled, but it will be settled on the basis 
of terms which intelligence could settle 
upon now, if intelligence were to be ap- 
plied to the war in South Vietnam, and 
if the administration were to insist that 
the Pentagon—which obviously is deter- 
mined to head us into a massive war in 
Asia—be placed under a check. 

Read the testimony and the public 
statements of men in uniform represent- 
ing the United States today. Some of 
those leaders, testifying on the House 
side, have become the most desperate 
men in the world. It will be said that 
they are retired. Nevertheless, they 
represent the war psychology of the Pen- 
tagon, and have for years, in the testi- 
mony as to the need for a preventive war 
against China. 

There can be no successful preventive 
war against China. A preventive war 
against China would mean a massive war. 
It would mean throwing the world into 
a holocaust. 

Moving 300,000 American troops into 
southeast Asia if Red China makes a 
move is being discussed. Those 300,000 
troops would soon be increased to 3 mil- 
lion, and we cannot produce a single 
military expert who will deny it, if we 
get into a war with China. 

The military consultant of the New 
York Times spoke the other night on the 
television as to the need for sending over 
1 million troops. That is only the be- 
ginning, but at least the military con- 
sultant of the New York Times was 
smoked out, at long last, for he has 
openly advocated what has been perfectly 
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clear he had in mind, namely, a pre- 
ventive war against China. 

A preventive war against China would 
mean world war III. 

To think that in our time there would 
be advocacy of war as a substitute for 
trying every available procedure known 
to mankind to try to bring about peace 
without war. That kind of thinking I 
shall never be able to understand. 

Today, no one seems to wish to talk 
about morality. It is interesting that 
when we try to get a war hysteria afloat 
in the land—and we are well on the way 
toward the development of a war hys- 
teria—if one talks about morality, he is 
assumed to be a little “queer.” 

Yet, whenever we leave the temple of 
morality we can be sure we must come 
back to it before evidence has resolved 
the problems facing mankind that draw 
the line between war and peace. 

The United States is retreating from 
its morals. The United States is re- 
treating from its ideals. The United 
States is marching in the jungle of im- 
morality so far as its foreign policy is 
concerned, 

No longer are the voices of those in 
opposition to American foreign policy in 
southeast Asia so alone as they were a 
year ago tonight. We do not speak alone 
any more. There is growing evidence 
that various forces which develop public 
opinion share our point of view. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article written by C. L. 
Sulzberger of the New York Times for- 
eign affairs department, entitled For- 
eign Affairs: The Masque of the Red 
Death,” and published in the New York 
Times on March 17. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN AFFARS: THE MASQUE OF THE RED 
DEATH 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Sarcon.—A prime rule of modern guerrilla 
warfare is that partisans should initially 
seek to take over rural areas while leaving 
cities alone as islands invested by enemy 
garrisons. In accordance with this tradition 
perhaps 70 percent of South Vietnam is 
either directly or indirectly controlled by the 
Vietcong, but all its principal towns and 
cities remain in Government hands. 

STATISTICAL PARADOX 

This produces statistical paradox. Maps 
show immense areas under guerrilla author- 
ity; yet charts demonstrate that a heavy pro- 
portion of the population, which has large 
urban elements, can still be listed as loyal. 
We have seen this phenomenon in other par- 
tisan wars, some won and some lost. Even 
at the worst moments of the Greek Commu- 
nist insurrection, which failed, Athens and 
Salonika stayed under Government control. 
The same was true of Kuala Lumpur in 
Malaya, and Manila in the Philippines. 
Even where guerrillas won, the British held 
Dublin and Cork until they decided the Irish 
Rebellion was too costly. France was domi- 
nant in Hanoi and Haiphong long after Dien- 
bienphu, and all Algeria’s main cities were 
French until Paris handed them over to the 
nationalists. 

Cities, above all capitals, therefore assume 
an unreal life when isolated from the hinter- 
land in a guerrilla conflict. They are centers 
of power. They are centers of leisure and 
amusement provided by moneymaking en- 
trepreneurs to soldiers on leave, donning an 
aspect of artificial and even insidious gaiety. 
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And they are also centers of espionage and 
susurrus intrigue. 

Today's visitor to Saigon, always one of the 
Orient’s more deliciously evil capitals, there- 
fore feels much like a participant in Edgar 
Allen Poe's story, The Masque of the Red 
Death.” You will recall this tale about 
frolicsome refugees from a plague who attend 
a grand costume ball at which, in the end, 
death himself appears in fancy dress as his 
own bubonic self. 


A THRIVING BUSINESS 


Saigon’s merchants, restaurants, and 
nightclubs do a thriving business with the 
allies who have come to protect it. Street 
peddlers sell goods that evidently originated 
in the huge U.S. post exchange which offers 
everything from tape recorders to whisky. 
American soldiers stroll with their slender, 
pastel-pajamaed girls. There is a good deal 
of money about despite the constant drain 
siphoned off to Swiss banks and French real 
estate by Vietnamese near the apex of 
authority. 

One does not, of course, know what all 
these bustling people truly think. A goodly 
section of officialdom has the habit of work- 
ing with the foreigner. It backed the French 
against the Vietminh as it now backs us 
against the Vietcong. Administration exists 
more by the power that, as Mao Tse-tung 
put it, grows out of a gun barrel than by 
popularity. 


GOVERNMENT WEAKNESS 


Save for passing moments no Saigon Gov- 
ernment has ever been able to command the 
loyalty, much less the affection of the masses. 
The administrative and judicial systems have 
generally been weak and corrupt. Today, 
when coup d’etat has become a municipal 
sport, there is a hint of disarray. Initiative 
is hampered by fear of reprisals after an- 
other putsch. The fitfully censored press is 
not illuminating. 

Saigon’s face smiles into the bright sun- 
shine, but one always wonders whether, like 
disease behind the beauty of the bar girls, 
the smile does not conceal something. The 
Vietcong is careful to address its views here 
with a high degree of sublety. It doesn’t 
speak of communism, only peace. It stresses 
the contrast between fat-dripping upper 
class wealth and mass poverty. It inquires 
what point there is in fighting for absentee 
landlords who, if defeated, will slip off to 
France, or for Americans who advertise that 
some day they will go. 

DISUNITY FACTORS 

There is no ingrained spirit of nationhood 
to galvanize confusion. Buddhist disputes 
Catholic; general eyes jealous general; fac- 
tion strives with faction; and the huge Chi- 
nese community feels ignored and excluded. 
South Vietnam's essential requirement 
should be a competent, respected regime; in 
fact any regime at all. The United States, 
acting as friend and counselor, has no way 
comparable to that of communism of dis- 
cerning trained cadres of supporters. Jeffer- 
son was no prophet of counterinsurgency. 

So, slowly each evening, the sun slips 
westward toward Cambodia’s famous ancient 
temples. Like redolent, long stemmed flow- 
ers, girls come willowing along the street 
without joy. Hefty, meat-fed boys from the 
great American plains rattle along the ave- 
nues in jeeps. And, as dusk gathers beyond 
the circumscribed neon fringe, there is a 
rustle of the Vietcong in the frog-filled jun- 
gle and a snicker of cicadas in the dark. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, in support of my observation 
that no longer are our voices so much 
alone, first, an editorial published in the 
San Francisco Chronicle for March 9, 
1965, entitled “Viet Pullout Is Favored in 
Poll,” which discusses what is happening 
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in regard to public opinion as illustrated 
by the poll taken in California; the poll 
itself; and a short series of letters pub- 
lished on the same page of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, under the heading, 
“Confusion and Concern Over Vietnam 
Dilemma.” 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the San Francisco Chronicle, Mar. 9, 
1965] 
Vier PULLOUT Is FAVORED IN POLL 


The northern California public is disen- 
chanted, dismayed, concerned, and confused 
by the state of affairs in South Vietnam, ac- 
cording to the balloting in the Chronicle poll 
on the Vietnam dilemma. 

Two out of three respondents say they are 
confused about what we are fighting for, six 
out of seven say they are disenchanted over 
the South Vietnamese Government, and the 
depth of their concern is made evident by 
the large number of comments which they 
enclosed with their ballots. In “Letters to 
the Editor” today will be found a sampling of 
these views. 

Although the Johnson administration 
seems committed to a hotter war, northern 
Californians are opposed to intensifying ac- 
tion in Vietnam. Their answers to question 
2, for example, show only 14 percent favor- 
ing increased action; 24 percent are for hold- 
ing the line against a wider war, but the 
majority opinion of 54 percent actually 
wants to see the United States pull out of 
South Vietnam. Respondents do not feel 
that U.S. security is at stake there; 80 per- 
cent deny that our security is essentially in- 
volved, (The State Department, however, is 
sending form letters to its correspondents 
saying: “We are involved in Vietnam be- 
cause * * * our involvement is essential to 
American security.“) 

In an altogether confused situation, what 
seems clearest is the desire of The Chronicle 
poll respondents to get the United States 
extricated somehow from Vietnam, to get the 
United Nations to accept responsibility for 
maintaining Vietnam’s territorial integrity, 
and to seek the neutralization of the coun- 
try through negotiations involving the 
major interested nations, including Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Union. 

The percentage favoring the bringing of 
China and Russia into negotiations was 82, 
which corresponds precisely with a Gallup 
poll sampling of nationwide opinion, 

In a dispatch to the New York Times, 
James Reston wrote after a journey through 
the South that he had found the mood in 
the country about Vietnam to be an odd mix- 
ture of concern and trust in the President. 
Reston heard no serious discussion of the 
Vietnam problem. To judge from the in- 
tensity of feeling displayed by most of our 
respondents, that is not the case here. 


THE CHRONICLE PoLL—RESULTS OF BALLOT 
No. 45, DILEMMA IN VIETNAM 

(Following are the results of ballot No. 45 
of the Chronicle poll which appeared on this 
page February 23. The percentages indi- 
cated are based on the total number of bal- 
lots received. Where the “Yes” and No“ 
percentages do not add up to 100, the dif- 
ference represents ballots expressing no 
opinion.) 

1. Eleven years ago the United States be- 
gan giving military aid and advice to the 
South Vietnamese to help them resist in- 
filtration and takeover by the North Viet- 
namese. 

(a) Do you think it was wise to take that 
step onto the mainland of Asia? Yes, 28 per- 
cent; No, 70 percent. 

(b) If the United States had not gone to 
South Vietnam’s aid in 1954, do you think 
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communism would control the country to- 
day? Yes, 53 percent; No, 27 percent. 

2. Today South Vietnam admittedly has 
not achieved the political and military sta- 
bility which the United States set out to en- 
courage, and the situation is deteriorating. 
Check which of the following courses of ac- 
tion you favor: 

(a) Hold the line against widening the 
war. Yes, 24 percent; No, 16 percent. 

(b) Increase action; do whatever it takes 
to win, even if that means widening the war. 
Yes, 14 percent; No, 34 percent. 

(c) Pull out of South Vietnam. Yes, 54 
percent; No, 16 percent. 

(d) Obtain the U. N.'s acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for maintaining the territorial 
integrity of South Vietnam. Yes, 53 percent; 
No, 11 percent. 

3. From what you know about the princi- 
ples of the South Vietnamese Government, 
are your sympathies with it? Yes, 12 per- 
cent; No, 76 percent. 

4. Do you feel it is essential to our secu- 
rity that the U.S. Armed Forces hold South 
Vietnam? Yes, 19 percent; No, 80 percent. 

5. Do you feel that the issues in the Viet- 
nam conflict are basically the same as those 
in the Korean conflict? Yes, 44 percent; No, 
44 percent. 

6. General de Gaulle and U Thant are 
pressing for negotiations among the major 
interested nations for the neutralization of 
Vietnam and other parts of southeast Asia. 

(a) Would you favor inviting Communist 
China and the Soviet Union to sit in on these 
5 Yes, 82 percent; No, 15 per- 
cent. 

7. U.S. forces in South Vietnam now num- 
ber about 24,000. Many are draftees who 
complain they do not know why they are 
there or what they are supposed to be fight- 
ing for. 

(a) Do you share this confusion? Yes, 61 
percent; No, 34 percent. 

(b) Would you favor a policy of sending 
only volunteers—not draftees—to military 
duty in Vietnam? Yes, 32 percent; No, 46 
percent. 


LETTERS TO THE EpIToR—CONFUSION AND 
CONCERN OVER VIETNAM DILEMMA 


Eprror: If the United States had not gone 
to South Vietnam’s aid in 1954, it seems 
certain that the Vietnamese would be ruled 
by a government of their own choice. They 
have had, instead, a series of military. dic- 
tators fighting for U.S. handouts. 

Democracy, by definition, cannot be im-, 
posed. A correct U.S. policy in Vietnam 
should stem from the principle that a gov- 
ernment derives its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. 

ALICE E, GINN. 
JIMMIE GINN. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Eprror: We must end the disastrous Ken- 
nan-Dulles containment doctrine in favor of 
positive, peaceful measures of the foreign aid 
without military and political interference, 
perhaps of the Peace Corps type. 

Leaves from the "Teahouse of the August 
Moon”—again we are finding ourselves teach- 
ing the natives democracy even if we have 
to kill every single one of them. 

WALTER GERSTEL, 

EL CERRITO. 


Eprror: A traditionalist peasant popula- 
tion which has suffered the dubious ad- 
vantages of 60 years of French colonial rule, 
Japanese occupation and then a succession 
of reactionary autocrats and military strong- 
men and which has been brutally terrorized 
by the forces on both sides of the conflict, 
confined in concentration camps and shuffled 
about the country, is unlikely to 
the inherent advantages of constitutional 
government and the free enterprise system, 
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in whose name these barbarities have been 
committed. 

The really unfortunate fact is that in this 
instance eyen blowing the whistle for the 
Marines will not solve the problem. Short 
of the direct application of nuclear devices 
the United States would never be able to 
win a ground war against the Chinese on the 
southeast Asian peninsula. 

GILBERT F. WHIPPLE. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

Eprror: Thank you for your thought-pro- 
voking questions. They helped to clarify the 
problem in my mind and lead me to examine 
my opinions and personal motives as a citizen 
of the United States and of the world. 

CAROLYN ALLFREE. 

WOODLAND, 

Eprror: I believe that the 14-nation Ge- 
neva Conference should be resumed. The 
Conference should agree on a coalition gov- 
ernment (consisting of the rightwing mod- 
erates and leftists) for South Vietnam. This 
government would pave the way for free 
elections. The people would probably vote 
for communism, but if that is what the 
people want, that is their right, and no na- 
tion (including the United States) has the 
right to interfere in the internal affairs of 
another country. 

WALTER BALLIN. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

Eprror: I think that it is idealistic to hope 
that we will win the war the way things are 
going. Unfortunately, we simply must fight 
harder in order to progress to victory. South 
Vietnam's war is now also our war. Our 
prestige, for whatever it’s worth, and our 
security, indirectly, are involved and threat- 
ened. The United Nations is simply not 
strong enough to contain the war, although, 
I agree that it would be much safer to hand 
the whole thing over to them. 

South Vietnam is simply another Commu- 
nist stepping stone to world domination. 
They must be stopped somewhere. South 
Vietnam is just as good as any place. 

M. MATTSON. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 


Eprror: It seems to me that the Commu- 
nist issue is greatly overdone in Vietnam as 
it is elsewhere. I think the issue in Vietnam 
is the age-old issue of the people versus the 
landed gentry plus the military. 

Why is it that our country, founded in 
revolution, always takes the side of the status 
quo, against the revolution? 

H. E. SODERSTIOM. 

HEALDSBURG. 


Eprror: It seems to me senseless to carry 
on military operations in a country where it 
would seem we really are not welcome by 
the majority of the people. At least the 
people (the little people) do not seem to 
want our kind of freedom and democracy, 
as they know it by our actions—air raids on 
villages where nonmilitary people are killed 
and so on. 

Before it is too late—let us get the world 
into a conference to settle this affair—our 
do-it-yourself program just isn’t worth it. 

GEORGE S. KOCH. 

BERKELEY. 


Eprror: I am convinced that the Viet- 
namese people would be better off with a 
Communist government than they have been 
under the control of foreign military and 
Roman Catholic rule. 

U.S. ambitions in Vietnam include all the 
evils of extraterritoriality from which China 
suffered until the Communists ended it. 
This opinion does not all imply a favorable 
attitude toward communism in the rest of 
the world—but it would probably be an im- 
provement over the status quo in South Viet- 
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nam where, again, the Catholic politicians 
block all social evolution. 
R. S. ADAMS. 
OAKLAND. 


Eprror: The issue of the war in Vietnam is 
the same as the issue of the Korean war. The 
issue is whether the Communists should be 
allowed to conquer and subjugate the world 
by the use of force. The value of Vietnam 
lies not in whatever small strategic value it 
may have. Vietnam is a symbol to the entire 
world of our determination to resist the 
spread of communism and to allow the peo- 
ples of the world to choose their political 
philosophies by their economic and social 
merit rather than by their local military 
strength. 

We must make it our intention to supply 
enough aid to the Vietnamese people to in- 
sure the speedy defeat of the Vietcong ag- 
gression * . 

JOHN LARUE. 

NEVADA CITY. 


Eprror: In particular reference to question 
No. 5, I feel that there is a very substantial 
difference between the Vietnam and the Ko- 
rean conflict. 

In the latter, the United States had sup- 
port from other members of the United Na- 
tions and, certainly, full support and co- 
operation from the South Korean Govern- 
ment and people. None of this is true in 
Vietnam. 

WALTER S. STRAUSS. 

SAN RAFAEL. 


Eprron: If the United States became almost 
hysterical at the thought of Cuba, 90 miles 
away, being a base for weapons not marked 
“made in U.S.A.” and demanded their re- 
moval, is it then perfectly all right to fill up 
Vietnam and Laos and the South China Seas 
with American weapons just as close as we 
can get to China with whom we decline even 
to speak? 

Is it “unprovoked aggression” when a per- 
son born in Vietnam, and whose parents and 
grandparents were born there, sets off a 
bomb at an American military installation 
in their country, and then, is it perfectly 
all right and a “victory” to burn and destroy 
Vietnamese people, houses and villages be- 
cause someone there does not hold the of- 
ficially approved “made in America” opin- 
ions? 

DOROTHY HEINEMANN. 

CONCORD. 


Eprror: I believe the United States has 
problems enough here at home to solve and 
it is not necessary to expend billions in tax- 
payers’ money and sacrifice the lives of our 
soldiers to impose our way of life on a people 
who clearly are not adapted to our kind of 
society. 

China has been exploited by Japan, Rus- 
sia, Great Britain, France and the United 
States. A new era has dawned and we must 
recognize that China is a dominant force in 
the world and any settlement of southeast 
Asian problems will have to have China’s 
concurrence. 

JAMES C. BROWN. 

FELTON. 


Eprror: It is far past time to shape a more 
human definition of victory in Vietnam. The 
program of developing the lower Mekong 
Basin, in which several countries have al- 
ready participated for several years, is emi- 
nently constructive, humanly beneficial, and 
relatively immune to political attack. 

Introduction of a United Nations presence 
in the form of a much-needed security force 
for that program would give the U.N. pres- 
tige and influence in southeast Asia. As a 
counter to Sukarno’s and Mao’s unprincipled, 
warlike goals there, this would constitute 
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both a substantial and genuinely moral vic- 
tory for us. 
PHILIP S, WHALEN. 
Pato ALTO. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I recom- 
mend for reading by Senators an article 
published in the Saturday Review on 
February 27, 1965, entitled “Vietnam and 
the American Conscience.” It is now 
made available to the public through the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VIETNAM AND THE AMERICAN CONSCIENCE 


Vietnam is profoundly complex, but it is 
not so complex as to defeat the American 
intelligence or disable the American con- 
science. Some facts and implications are 
clear, no matter how murky the general sit- 
uation, 

The first fact is that the United States 
today does not have the backing of the Viet- 
namese people in whose name it went into 
Vietnam in the first place and whom it is 
seeking to save today. The United States 
military forces have had to cope not just 
with secret agents from North Vietnam but 
with the growing opposition of the populace 
as a whole. In briefings of new U.S. military 
personnel, the point is stressed that most 
Vietnamese are either sympathizers with or 
secret members of the Vietcong. The retal- 
latory bombings by the United States of 
North Vietnam targets do not meet the prob- 
lem represented by internal opposition with- 
in South Vietnam itself. 

The second fact is that most of the mil- 
itary equipment used against American and 
South Vietnam military forces has come 
neither from Communist China nor North 
Vietnam but from the United States. It is 
ludicrous to talk about bombing supply lines 
from North Vietnam as a means of shutting 
off the flow. According to some estimates, 
up to 80 percent of the military equipment 
used by the Vietcong originates in the United 
States. In largest part, it is either captured 
by the Vietcong or turned over by supposedly 
loyal South Vietnamese. No one knows how 
much of the equipment finds its way to Com- 
munist China. A Chinese official inter- 
viewed in Peiping several months ago said 
he was almost reluctant to see the Americans 
leave; they had contributed so heavily to the 
Chinese arsenal. 

The third fact is that the legal justifica- 
tion invoked by the United States for its 
involvement in Vietnam has long since been 
nullified. Under the terms of the 1954 Ge- 
neva Agreement, all foreign forces and mil- 
itary equipment were to stay out of Indo- 
china. The United States came with mil- 
itary force into Indochina, most notably in 
Laos, South Vietnam, and Thailand, declar- 
ing it had done so at the request of the 
governments involved, which was not a viola- 
tion of the treaty. But nothing in the 
treaty gave the United States the right to 
finance revolutionary movements or to par- 
ticipate in undercover subversion. (In Laos 
in 1960 and 1961, the United States financed 
and equipped the effort of General Phoumi 
Nosavan to overthrow the only elected gov- 
ernment in the history of Laos. At the same 
time, the United States continued to pay the 
salaries of loyalist forces and to furnish their 
supplies. Thus the United States was in the 
astonishing position of underwriting both 
sides of a civil war. Eventually, the situa- 
tion was restored to its prerevolutionary 
status, but only after many thousands of 
civilians were killed or became homeless.) 

In South Vietnam, the inability of the 
Diem government to maintain the support 
of its own people constituted a severe drag 
on the war effort. Eventually, the Diem gov- 
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ernment was overthrown and the Premier 
assassinated. Later, Frederick E. Nolting, 
Jr., former Ambassador to South Vietnam, 
said the United States had been directly in- 
volved in the antigovernment plot. Wheth- 
er Premier Diem was or was not authori- 
tarian and backward is beside the point; the 
American people have never given their Gov- 
ernment a warrant to engage in subversion 
or murder. Since Diem, regimes in South 
Vietnam have come and gone; which of them 
has enjoyed genuine legitimacy it is difficult 
to say. In any case, what is the legal basis 
for our presence now? Our presence was re- 
quested by a government no longer in exist- 
ence, and one that our own ex-Ambassador 
said we helped to overthrow. 

The fourth fact is that our policy in Viet- 
nam in particular and Asia in general has 
not been of a piece. Basically, an important 
objective of our foreign policy is to keep 
the Soviet Union and Communist China 
from coming together in a unified and mas- 
sive ideological and military coalition. But 
our policy in Vietnam is producing exactly 
the effect we seek to avoid. Nothing that 
has happened since the original rupture be- 
tween the two major Communist powers has 
done more to bring the Soviet Union and 
Communist China together again than recent 
American actions in Vietnam. The Commu- 
nist Chinese have long argued that the Rus- 
sian idea of coexistence was an anti-Marxist 
and antihistorical notion that could only 
be advanced by naive sentimentalists. They 
claim war is inevitable because of the nature 
of capitalism. As evidence, they assert that 
the United States, despite its claim that it 
sought only to promote the internal sta- 
bility of Indochina, was actually pursuing a 
war against Asian peoples as an extension 
of the very imperialism Asians had fought 
so hard to expel. The Soviet Union, which 
is no less concerned than the United States 
about Chinese expansion throughout Asia, 
also has to be concerned about its standing 
in the world Communist community. It can- 
not allow itself to appear indifferent to mili- 
tary action involving a member of that com- 
munity. Any expansion of the war by the 
United States into North Vietnam would 
force the Soviet Union to identify itself with 
North Vietnam and thus with China. In 
any event, in pursuit of one goal the United 
States appears to be losing a larger one. If 
the Communist Chinese had deliberately set 
a trap for the United States, they could not 
have more effectively achieved the result they 
sought, 

The fifth fact is that American newsmen 
have had a more difficult time in getting 
unmanipulated news out of Vietnam than 
out of almost any crisis center in recent 
years. James Reston, associate editor of the 
New York Times, testifying before a congres- 
sional investigating committee in 1963, said 
the news in Vietnam was being managed in 
a way inconsistent with the tradition of this 
society. In the past 2 years there has been 
some improvement in news policy on Viet- 
nam but the American public has yet to be 
fully informed about the nature of the Amer- 
ican involvement, the degree to which U.S. 
arms have been sustaining the attackers, the 
extent of the popular opposition, and the 
inability of the South Vietnam Government 
to mount an effective response against the 
guerrillas. 

The sixth fact is that President Johnson 
has genuinely tried to keep the military lid 
on in Vietnam, recognizing the ease with 
which the hostilities could mushroom into 
a general war; but he has been under extray- 
agant pressure, much of it political, to trans- 
late American military power into a dramatic 
solution. The national frustration about 
Vietnam has far exceeded the national com- 
prehension of the problem, for much of which 
the Government has only itself to blame. 
In any event, there has been comparatively 
little counterpressure in support of a policy 
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of restraint and an eventual nonmilitary 
settlement—a failing that the American peo- 
ple have it within their means to change 
whenever they wish to do so. 

The United States is concerned and prop- 
erly so, that the loss of South Vietnam 
would lead to grave consequences—territorial, 
political, psychological—throughout Asia 
and indeed most of the world. Already, the 
fact of developing atomic power in China 
has made a deep impression on many nations 
whose histories have pitted them against 
Western outsiders. American policymakers 
fear that U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam or 
even a reluctance to press the war would 
weaken or destroy the image of the United 
States as a resolute, dependable, and success- 
ful foe of aggressive communism in the 
world. These are not illogical or nonhistori- 
cal fears, but it is equally logical and his- 
torical to raise questions about the damaged 
image of the United States that is emerging 
from the present actions in Vietnam. There 
has been an outpouring of anti-American 
sentiment not just in Asia but throughout 
the world—and it would be a mistake to 
charge it all to Communist manipulation or 
propaganda. Even among our friends in 
France, Great Britain, and West Germany 
there has been a sense of shock and outrage. 
If we thought we were building prestige by 
taking to the air and dropping bombs in 
Vietnam, we have built strangely indeed. 

It is tragic that most of the debate over 
Vietnam has vibrated between total war and 
total withdrawal. It is made to appear that 
the only choice is between absolute victory 
and absolute defeat. There is an alterna- 
tive—if our main objective is to promote 
the stability and security of the area. And 
that alternative is to involve the United Na- 
tions, with all its limitations, to the fullest 
possible extent. Any general war growing 
out of the combustibles in Vietnam would 
bring catastrophe to most of the world’s peo- 
ples. On the principle of no extermination 
without representation, they have a right 
to ask that they be consulted now, while 
there may yet be time. 

The situation in Vietnam is far more com- 
plicated than it was in Korea, but no one can 
say that no good can come out of a U.N. 
effort similar to one existing in Korea. Ko- 
rea has had numerous truce violations and 
difficulties, but because of the U.N. Korea 
at least is not aflame today. Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant has provided an opening for 
such an effort by calling not just for re- 
straint but for “shifting the quest for a 
solution away from the field of battle to the 
conference table.” To the extent that the 
United Nations could be brought into this 
quest, the chances for a constructive out- 
come wiil be increased. 

There are no easy answers to Vietnam. 
But some answers may be less volatile and 
more morally imaginative than others. 
Moreover, at some time soon the United 
States will have to recognize that a military 
policy without a full ideological and social 
program will not only fall short of its goal 
but may actually boomerang. In any case, 
the prospect for finding a workable answer 
to Vietnam will increase, not decrease, in 
direct proportion to the unblocking of an 
American conscience and the activation of an 
informed debate. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, please 
note the subject, “Vietnam and the 
American Conscience.” 

Whether it be at a dinner party, in the 
cloakrooms of the Senate, on a train, on 
an airplane, at a club, or wherever one 
may happen to be when the subject of 
American foreign policy in South Viet- 
nam is raised, the discussion invariably 
gets around to the question of conscience. 

There is a growing guilt complex 
sweeping through American public opin- 
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ion. There is growing recognition that 
there is serious question as to whether we 
can justify in our own consciences the 
course of action that we are following 
in jeopardizing the peace of the world by 
ou an American war in southeast 


It is interesting, but most people know 
that, after all, the holy of holies, the 
inner sanctum, is our individual con- 
science. Most people recognize that 
when we sit in that temple we never sit 
alone. We cannot sit in that temple and 
consider these principles of right and 
wrong and make much of a case for our 
country conducting a war, without its 
first having exhausted all procedures 
available to it under existing interna- 
tional treaties to try to prevent the esca- 
lation and the continuation of that war. 

I believe that this article in the Satur- 
day Review is an article that Senators in 
particular could profit from reading. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed as a part of my remarks an edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal en- 
titled “Vehicle for Withdrawal.” The 
State Department, the Pentagon, and the 
White House could well afford to give 
some consideration to the premises laid 
down in this excellent article, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 24, 1965] 
VEHICLE FOR WITHDRAWAL 


It is doubtful that Europe could have been 
reclaimed from the Nazis if the people had 
had any sympathy for Hitler or were unin- 
terested in his removal. It looks increasingly 
doubtful that we can maintain a position, 
much less win a war, in South Vietnam 
against the opposition or apathy of the 
“ally.” If so, the question is, What then? 

The situation is different from World War 
II on other scores as well. We are fighting 
alone, some 7,000 miles from our shores, on 
part of the rim of a huge land mass domi- 
nated by Communist China; it is wretched 
terrain and we are confronted with an ex- 
tremely difficult kind of guerrilla operation. 

Still, we probably could hold if the Viet- 
namese people and governments were solidly 
behind us and determined to rid their land 
of Communist infiltration, and there would 
be much to be said for trying to do so from 
the standpoint of our national interest in 
thwarting Communist aggression around the 
world. It is the possibility that we can’t 
hold because of circumstances beyond our 
control that makes it necessary to inspect the 
current clamor for negotiations to end the 
fighting and supposedly neutralize the area. 

It seems to us that such negotiations are 
not something to be for or against but sim- 
ply one of the prospects that has to be faced. 
Certainly the general history of failure of 
that kind of conference is long and unin- 
spiring. 

In particular, the Geneva Conference of 
1954 solemnly guaranteed, among other 
things, the sovereignty, independence and 
territorial integrity of South Vietnam. So 
today the nation is swarming with Commu- 
nist Vietcong guerrillas bent on conquest, a 
gang which the superior forces of South 
Vietnam and the United States have been 
unable to rout. 

Much good that conference and that agree- 
ment did. Now, 11 years later, the Vietcong 
are winning, aided by what would otherwise 
be the farcical politics in Saigon and the 
inability of the United States to devise or 
carry out effective strategy or tactics; the 
reprisal raids against the North show scant 
sign of stopping the guerrillas in the South. 
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In other words, any reconvening of the 
Geneva Conference would appear to mean 
the Communists were “negotiating” from 
strength. It could all too easily be just a 
prelude to a Communist takeover of South 
Vietnam. 

Many Americans react in horror at the 
thought. It smacks of betrayal, defeatism, 
giving in to the Communists; it is asked 
how we could ever expect any other people 
to believe we would defend them if we gave 
up South Vietnam. It is for these reasons 
that we don’t see how anyone can be en- 
thusiastically for“ negotiations. 

Those who insist on standing firm no mat- 
ter what, however, have to weigh the alterna- 
tives to negotiations, none of which looks 
especially bright. 

The United States could, for one alterna- 
tive, try to keep muddling along with the 
present halfway war, but it seems likely 
a built-in time limit is set for that approach; 
that conditions may finally be created in 
which the United States will be asked to 
leave or forced to by its own recognition of 
the futility of staying. 

The United States could, instead, widen 
the war in various possible ways. Thus, 
if we cannot beat the Vietcong in the South, 
we could bomb North Vietnam into an in- 
dustrial rubble. No one can say positively 
what the Soviet and/or Red Chinese reaction 
would be, but the chance of their interven- 
tion cannot be ignored. Is Vietnam, given 
the prevailing attitudes there, worth it? 

Here we think it should be understood 
that in the long, global conflict with com- 
munism, we cannot realistically expect to 
win every victory and never give up any 
ground at all. Military strategy itself dic- 
tates withdrawal to firmer positions when a 
particular position becomes untenable; if we 
do not look at the struggle with communism 
that way, we will constantly be getting into 
untenable positions at exorbitant cost. Not 
every withdrawal is comparable, in inherent 
importance or as a matter of U.S, national 
interest, to Munich. 

That consideration should be kept in 
mind, we think, when it is argued that with- 
drawal from Vietnam would lose us the 
confidence of others menaced by commu- 
nism. As it happens, no one, including 
allies committed to the defense of the area, 
is exactly rallying round our fight. The 
real point, though, is that when we elect 
to make a stand in southeast Asia or any- 
where else, we should be reasonably sure 
it is terrain we can defend and, most of 
all, that we have the support of the people 
we are defending. 

In this case it looks more as though the 
‘South Vietnamese are deserting us, wittingly 
or otherwise, than the other way around. 
It is their successive “governments” and their 
troops and their civilians who for the most 
part have shown the lack of interest or will 
in saving themselves, even with fantastic 
U.S. aid and mounting U.S. casualties, from 
the Communists. 

Like most Americans, we want a sensible 
and honorable solution in Vietnam, and it 
is even conceivable it could work out that 
way, by means not presently clear. But to 
be unalterably “against” negotiations is to 
omit the unpalatable possibility that we may 
not be able to continue the fight in that 
particular place. 

At least let us be clear what is under dis- 
cussion. The talk of negotiation and neu- 
tralization” cannot be seriously regarded as 
a solution guaranteeing the safety of South 
Vietnam. If the United States is nonethe- 
less forced to negotiation, we may as well 
recognize it as mainly a vehicle for with 
drawal. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
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marks an article entitled “Escalation 
Policies May Bring United States Less,” 
written by Roy Bennett and published in 
the ADA World of March 1965. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the ADA World, March 1965] 


ESCALATION POLICIES May BRING UNITED 
STATES LESS 
(By Roy Bennett) 

In any international crisis the first casual- 
ties are morality and legality. Power and 
its uses—which some call diplomacy—move 
on to center stage. This is where we are 
today in southeast Asia. 

It therefore would be less than useful 
to continue the discussion on whether the 
bombings at Plelku were part of contin- 
gency planning set months ago, or were 
the spontaneous, outraged, moral responses 
of military and civilian leaders who found 
our will being tested by Hanoi. At crisis 
point the more relevant questions are: do 
we have the capacity to carry out the com- 
mitments we seem inexorably to be making? 
Do we know the consequences of our act? 
Are we willing to pay the enormous price 
of a possible elementary miscalculation? 

There appear to be three main groups with 
views on these crisis questions. The first is 
the preventive war (against mainland 
China) group. The second is the strong, 
intelligent and influential group which con- 
tends that our aim is negotiated settlement, 
but that the use of force necessarily must 
be used to achieve it—and it must be an 
American settlement. The third seeks a 
negotiated settlement of the entire area by 
aggressive multilateral diplomatic and po- 
litical initiatives. The position on this 
group has been set out better than can be 
stated here by Senators FULBRIGHT, CHURCH, 
and MANSFIELD, by Walter Lippmann, Ken- 
neth Galbraith, and Hans Morganthau, Jr., 
to name just a few. 

The first view is sheer madness; the sec- 
ond, intelligent illusion; and the third, 
pragmatic reality. Hopefully what follows 
will support these contentions. 

With respect to the first group, it is com- 
mon knowledge they hold the view that if 
the United States does not now employ our 
overwhelming airpower against mainland 
China’s nuclear and industrial centers, in 
5 years at the most, she will possess a 
credible deterrent and the present felicitous 
opportunity may never exist again. 

There is no doubt that we have the 
capacity to reduce to rubble not only Lap 
Nor and the nuclear diffusion. plants, but 
every major Chinese city, within days or 
eyen hours, with no fear of retaliation. The 
only flaw in this otherwise perfect political 
and military gem is: what does one do after 
having reduced North Vietnam's and China's 
cities to ashes? Even on the kindergarten 
assumption that the Soviet Union could sit 
idly by watching this holocaust, what. hap- 
pens then? 

It matters little whether the escalation 
moves north slowly or is a rapid surgical 
operation, The issue remains—does the 
planning of the preemptive strike group 
include U.S. engagement of the remaining 
5 or 6 hundred million Chinese and 200 
million southeast Asians in a land war fol- 
lowing the successful bombings? It was 
never easy to give a rational answer to an 
irrational query. It is no easier now. 

A further question arises. Do we not, by 
this policy, also make a prophet of Mao Tse- 
tung and a fool of Kosygin and his col- 
leagues? Is it conceivable that this could 
become current U.S. policy? 

The second group—those who believe force 
must be the,midwife of any settlement 


-would appear the most influential, literate 
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and persuasive. It is this group which is 
most closely associated with the 

South Vietnam commitment. It actually 
began in the early stages of the Kennedy 
administration, Until 1961, according to 
Government reports to the press, less than 
1,000 men were involved. The growth of 
our commitment since has been geometrical. 
In the past 12 months alone there were 
three developmental stages: the bombing in 
Laos in early summer; the Gulf of Tonkin 
retaliatory raids on North Vietnam in July; 
and the current bombings in Laos and North 
and South Vietnam. The lines at times seem 
to blur between the first and second groups. 
And they ought not to, for the issue is far 
too dangerous, and one trusts there is a real 
difference. 

In the verbal arsenal of the second group 
there is a strong argument which is too often 
avoided or answered on purely moral and 
legal grounds. That is—if we assume the 
premise that China’s policies correspond to 
her words, how can we make a viable settle- 
ment if the desire for it does not exist? 
How, if a settlement is made, can it be im- 
plemented? 

In essence these questions raise Chinese 
duplicity and the consequent domino 
theory. This theory holds that the loss of 
any one nation means the automatic top- 
pling of all the nations of Southeast Asia, 
Africa, and possibly Latin America—one 
nation at a time. 

To answer this theory, one must reverse 
it. The present hard-nosed policy of re- 
fusing for 14 years to consider anything less 
than victory, has proved that these nations 
will be lost one by one, as the domino 
theory predicts. In other words, it is not 
settlement which will prove the domino 
theory correct, it is the absence of settle- 
ment that is doing so. If we refuse to nego- 
tiate; if we have as our declared aim the 
substitution of the Taiwan for the main- 
land regime; if we insist China has no right 
to friendly and secure borders, which we 
and all other great powers demand for our- 
selves, China will be expansionist. And the 
nations on her borders will be the dominos 
we are so afraid they will become. 

There is, then, only one solution to the 
inherent problem of expansionism. It is 
an alliance of southeast Asian states, vi- 
able, independent, economically secure, and 
with international guarantees of their inde- 
pendence by the great powers—those 6,000 
miles away and those 6 miles away. * * * 

* b * * * 


America 1s falling into a Vietcong trap. 
America should not permit the Vietcong 
to determine American foreign policy by 
small guerrilla attacks. The Vietcong attacks 
on American bases in South Vietnam are 
provoking this Nation into military actions 
which, if continued, will result in a major 
escalation that will force first Communist 
China and then Russia into the war. In- 
deed, American bombings can accomplish the 
unification of Russia and Communist China's 
policies with detrimental effects. upon this 
Nation's interests and long-range goals. 

America should not allow itself to be pro- 
voked into improvident actions. The civil 
war in Vietnam cannot be won by the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam or even Communist 
China. Its only result can be the Vietcong’s 
purpose—namely escalation. 

There is only one sensible course for Amer- 
ica. The bombings of North Vietnam should 
cease immediately, and then this Nation 
should announce its willingness to seek a 
peaceful settlement. that will result in a 
neutral Vietnam, guaranteed by the major 
powers, with a U.N. presence. 

ADA urges the following program of posi- 
tive steps: 

1. Worldwide call for a cease-fire. 

2. An announced willingness to negotiate. 
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3. An immediate call by the, United States 
for an emergency meeting of the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council to seek a multilateral end to 
this threat to the peace. The Security 
Council should then be authorized to call 
in all interested parties—including those not 
members of the U.N. 

Time is running out. ADA urges America 
to move rapidly in our own best interests 
before it is too late. 

National Director Leon Shull said there 
was little time left to bring pressure to bear 
on the administration before a new hard 
policy line sets in that may foreclose negoti- 
ations before they start. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
had something to say before, from time 
to time, about the great journalistic 
statesmanship of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. Consistently, courageously, and 
in very penetrating fashion, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch has written edi- 
torial after editorial in opposition to the 
U.S. policy of conducting an undeclared 
war in southeast Asia. 

On March 7, 1965, it published an edi- 
torial under the heading Weak Reed to 
Lean On.” I read an excerpt from this 
excellent editorial: 


There is nothing very new or very mys- 
terious about North Vietnam’s support of the 
Vietcong Communists in South Vietnam. 
There is nothing very new or strange about 
the flow of arms, ammunition, and men from 
the Communist north to the south. 

These facts of conflict have long been fa- 
miliar to the world, just as are the additional 
facts that South Vietnam’s Government is 
the creature and dependent of the United 
States, that its armed forces are equipped 
and trained by the United States in the 
same way that Vietcong key personnel are 
equipped and trained by North Vietnam. 

Why then should the State Department 
publish, with so much fanfare, a white pa- 
per to prove the already well-established 
fact that the Vietcong insurrection against 
the Saigon government is supported by the 
Communist regime in Hanoi? 

The answer, of course, is that by this 
means the United States hopes to justify its 
air strikes against the north and any further 
measures it may take to expand the war. 
The object is to convict North Vietnam of 
aggression, to argue that the hostilities are 
not just a local civil war, in which the Hanoi 
Communists have intervened on one side 
and the United States on the other, but a 
clear-cut case of “flagrant aggression” 
against “a sovereign people in a neighoring 
state.” 

If this point can be proved, the State De- 
partment evidently hopes to convince the 
world that any military measures we take 
in Vietnam are warranted as aiding a free 
people’s defense, while any such steps taken 
by Hanoi are morally reprehensible acts of 
conquest. 

On the propaganda level, the white paper 
may mislead people who are willing to be 
misled, but it does not stand up against 
critical examination, and its value as a de- 
fense brief must therefore be questioned. 
Those facts about Vietnam which it so care- 
fully omits greatly weaken its case. 

For example, the white paper quotes ex- 
cerpts from a 1962 report by the Interna- 
tional Control Commission, finding that men 
and arms had been flowing from north to 
south in violation of the 1954 Geneva ac- 
cords. It does not mention that the same 
report found that the 1954 accords had also 
been violated by “our” side. 


Mr. dent, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial may be 
printed in the RECORD at this point. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the ge Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
. 1-7, 1965] 
8 Reep ro Lean ON 

There is nothing very new or very mys- 
terfous about North Vietnam’s support of 
the Vietcong Communists in South Vietnam. 
There is nothing very new or strange about 
the flow of arms, ammunition and men from 
the Communist North to the South, 

These facts of conflict have long been 
familiar to the world, just as are the addi- 
tional facts that South Vietnam’s Govern- 
ment is the creature and dependent of the 
United States, that its Armed Forces are 
equipped and trained by the United States 
in the same way that Vietcong key personnel 
are equipped and trained by North Vietnam. 

Why then should the State Department 
publish, with so much fanfare, a “white pa- 
per” to prove the already well established 
fact that the Vietcong insurrection against 
the Saigon government is supported by the 
Communist regime in Hanoi? 

The answer, of course, is that by this 
means the United States hopes to justify its 
air strikes against the North and any further 
measures it may take to expand the war. 
The object is to convict North Vietnam of 
“aggression,” to argue that the hostilities 
are not just a local civil war, in which the 
Hanoi Communists have intervened on one 
side and the United States on the other, 
but a clear-cut case of “flagrant aggression” 
against “a sovereign people in a neighboring 
state.” 

If this point can be proved, the State De- 
partment evidently hopes to convince the 
world that any military measures we take in 
Vietnam are warranted as aiding a free peo- 
ple’s defense, while any such steps taken 
by Hanoi are morally reprehensible acts of 
conquest. 

On the propaganda level, the white paper 
may mislead people who are willing to be 
misled, but it does not stand up against 
critical examination, and its value as a de- 
fense brief must therefore be questioned. 
Those facts about Vietnam which it so care- 
fully omits greatly weaken its case. 

For example, the white paper quotes ex- 
cerpts from a 1962 report by the Interna- 
tional Control Commission, finding that men 
and arms had been flowing from North to 
South in violation of the 1954 Geneva ac- 
cords. It does not mention that the same 
report found that the 1954 accords had also 
been violated by our“ side. 

Nowhere does the white paper mention 
that the 1954 accords, far from establishing 
@ sovereign state of South Vietnam which 
is now the victim of external aggression, 
merely set up two temporary zones, separated 
by a line explicitly defined as “provisional 
and not in any way to be interpreted as a 
political or territorial boundary.” Nowhere 
is it mentioned that the accords called for 
“free general elections by secret ballot,” by 
which the people of North and South were 
to decide their own future. Nowhere is it 
mentioned that the elections were never 
held because the United States had mean- 
while moved in and set up a client govern- 
ment committed against reconciliation with 
the North, 

In any international court, including the 
court of world opinion, those facts not men- 
tioned by the white paper will be weighed 
alongside those that are; and they are dam- 
aging indeed to the claim that Hanoi’s mili- 
tary aid is flagrant aggression; while ours is 
a high-minded defense of freedom. IH the 
white paper is intended to provide advance 
justification for expanded war in Asia, the 
Johnson administration is leaning on a weak 
reed, and would be wise to i its policy, 
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instead, to obtaining a political settlement 
by negotiation and diplomacy. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it ought 
to make every American sad when he 
learns that the Government of the 
United States, the Pentagon, the State 
Department, and the White House, have 
concealed from the American people, so 
far as their reports are concerned, the 
ugly fact that the Neutral Control Com- 
mission has found against the United 
States, as well as against North Vietnam, 
Red China, and South Vietnam. 

That is what causes many of us to 
warn the American people that they have 
already walked a long way down the road 
toward government by concealment. 

The administration does not like to 
have those of us who criticize it on its 
South Vietnam policy point out that the 
administration at no time has given the 
American people all the facts that they 
are entitled to receive about the United 
States action in South Vietnam. The 
American people have a right to those 
facts. The American people have a right 
to be officially notified by the administra- 
tion itself of findings against us as well 
as findings for us. 

Of course, if the public were told all 
the facts, the administration might not 
be able to make the progress it thinks 
it is making in spreading war propa- 
ganda across this Nation, 

Sooner or later the facts will catch up 
with this administration. When that 
happens, so far as its war in southeast 
Asia is concerned, the administration will 
be repudiated by the American people. 
I am trying to save this administration 
that unhappy hour. 

Mr. President, we cannot justify the 
United States’ acting unilaterally in the 
world today, setting itself up as a self- 
appointed policeman in Asia, setting it- 
self up with the unjustifiable assumption 
of power because of its military strength, 
and saying to the world, as our U.N. Am- 
bassador told the Security Council some 
months ago: 

The United States intends to do whatever 
it thinks is necessary in southeast Asia, and 
the rest of the world can like it or else. 


Much of the rest of the world does not 
like it, and much of the rest of the world 
is going to follow the “or else” route. 
That is not going to be in the interest of 
the United States, 

I now ask unanimous consent that 
there may be made a part of this speech 
another editorial from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispateh of March 15, 1965, entitled 
“Nothing Succeeds Like Failure. 4 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis. (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Mar. 12, 1965] 
NOTHING SUCCEEDS. LIKE FAILURE 

Until the Pentagon started campaigning 
for an expanded war in Vietnam, American 
military experts estimated that aid from 
North Vietnam accounted for 5 to 10 percent 
of the Communist military effort in South 
Vietnam. Recently the Pentagon increased 
the estimate to 15 to 20 percent. l 


Not too much confidence can be placed in 
such figures, but common sense and experi- 
ence both confirm the view that the major 
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part of the Vietcong insurrection is indige- 
nous and independent of outside aid. Even 
the State Department's white paper, designed 
to maximize North Vietnam's role, indirectly 
acknowledged that at least two-thirds of the 
Vietcong forces are locally recruited in the 
South. 

If these are the facts, it is not surprising 
that President Johnson's stepped-up air 
strikes against the North would have a 
limited effect. That is one reason why the 
policy was so questionable from the begin- 
ning. Now, according to Washington dis- 
patches, the administration is poring over 
intelligence reports which show that the 
bombing campaign not only has failed to 
change the military situation in the south 
but also has failed to produce any visible 
effects on infiltration activities from the 
north. The training camps, the staging 
areas, and the supply lines to the south all 
seem to be operating as usual. 

In ordinary life results like these would be 
taken as an indication that perhaps other 
tactics should be tried in place of those that 
have failed. But the curious logic of cold 
war bears little relation to humble reality, 
and so President Johnson is reported to be 
drawing the conclusion that the stepped-up 
air strikes must be stepped up yet more. 
The administration may be putting out this 
report in a bumbling effort to wage psycho- 
logical war—whether against the Commu- 
nists or against the American people is not 
clear—but it is a credible report all the same. 
Once it is assumed that applying military 
force will bring a desired result, the degree 
of force deemed acceptable is subject to 
being steadily increased, step by step. Once 
the Nation looks down this road, it looks all 
the way to nuclear bombing and total war. 

To risk escalation on such a scale would 
be serious enough if it were done on behalf 
of some acutely vital national interest, but 
when the most that could be achieved is a 
10 or 15 percent reduction of the Vietcong 
war effort, the gamble becomes ludicrously 
irrational, Lyndon Johnson may be proving 
his fortitude by this policy, but we fancy 
most Americans would prefer that he prove 
good judgment. 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, ugly re- 
alistic situations such as those outlined 
in the editorial are what we the people 
must face up to, and then answer the 
question whether we are going to let our 
President continue to make war in south- 
east Asia. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recor at this point an 
article published in today’s Washington 
News calling attention to the killing of 
20 schoolchildren in South Vietnam by 
the dropping of a bomb. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOUTH VIET PLANES KILL 20 PUPILS 

Da NANG, VIETNAM, March 18.—South Viet- 
namese fighter-bombers killed from 20 to 30 
children Tuesday in an attack on a school 
and village only 7 miles south of here, it 
was disclosed today. 

A Vietnamese Army spokesman said the 
pupils were crushed or suffocated when the 
ceiling of a cave where they had taken shelter 
from the planes caved in. 

The spokesman blamed their deaths on the 
schoolmaster, whom he described as a Viet- 
cong Officer. He said the schoolmaster was 
using the same building as a Vietcong mili- 
tary post and as a school. 

A spokesman said a Vietnamese observa- 
tion plane was fired upon as it flew over the 
village of Man Quang to make a landing at 
Da Nang. 

The plane returned, spotted a Vietcong 
fiag on the school flagpole, and was fired at 
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by 12 armed men in the schoolyard. An im- 
mediate strike was therefore ordered. 


Mr. MORSE. There is an interesting 
alibi for this killing. The South Viet- 
namese, the story shows, as Senators 
will see when they read it, report that 
the killing occurred because Vietcong 
leaders had hidden the children in a 
cave, and the bombers spied a Vietcong 
flag. The children were killed. 

There will be increasing numbers of 
such killings of innocent children, inno- 
cent women, and innocent men. The 
course of action that the United States 
is following in North Vietnam will result 
in increasing the killing of innocent 
civilians. 

With every such incident, no matter 
what kind of whitewash is used to try 
to justify the killing, the hatred of 
Asians for Americans will intensify. 

We are on our way to becoming the 
most unpopular people in the world 
among an overwhelming majority of the 
population of the world. I suggest that 
we start thinking about American boys 
and girls 100, 200, and 500 years from 
tonight. We have that responsibility of 
statesmanship. We have the duty to be 
thinking of foreign policy in terms of 
the kind of heritage we leave to future 
generations of American boys and girls. 
If we continue to follow the Johnson 
foreign policy in southeast Asia, we shall 
leave a heritage of hatred for Americans 
for generations to come—all over Asia. 

So I say to my President, “Get to a 
conference table.” I say to my Presi- 
dent, “Get this war stopped by bringing 
in third parties that have a vested right 
to exercise some voice in determining 
whether or not the United States, Red 
China, and North Vietnam are to be al- 
lowed to lead the world into a third 
world war.” 

But members of the administration do 
not like to hear me say it. They resent 
my saying it. 

Mr. President, we cannot follow cause- 
to-effect reasoning; we cannot take a 
body of evidence that we already have 
involving the escalation of the war in 
southeast Asia by the United States; we 
cannot listen to the testimony of the 
spokesmen for the Pentagon and the 
State Department; we cannot listen to 
their evasion of specific commitments as 
to what their objectives are, and escape 
the conclusion that the top military 
advisers of the President of the United 
States are bent on carrying the war to 
Red China. That is why we get a trial 
balloon from the lips of a retired naval 
admiral before the House committee, 
warning that we shall have to whip 
China. 

It is my fear that in the background 
of the strategy of the war hawks repre- 
senting our Government today in the 
Pentagon, they have their eyes on the 
nuclear installation in Red China, and 
they are bent on bombing it if given a 
pretext that they can use, not as a rea- 
son, but as an excuse. 

I should like to make two additional 
statements. Do not forget that when 
we knock out that nuclear installation 
it can be rebuilt. It may require 10 or 
15 years. But that is merely a second of 
time so far as oriental philosophy is 
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concerned, for time has no value to 
them. 

I say to those in the Pentagon, “You 
destroy that nuclear installation and it 
will be rebuilt in the course of time. But 
it will be rebuilt by a people determined 
to wreak their vengeance on the Ameri- 
can people as the Government that de- 
stroyed that installation in the year 
1965. When they produce their missiles 
and nuclear bombs, we will know what 
we left as a heritage to future genera- 
tions of American boys and girls, for 
those bombs will be dropped on us.” 

But we are told, “That is speculative. 
That is theoretical.” It is stark reality 
for those who are willing to face reality. 

I close by expressing my prayerful 
hope that my country will not delay 
longer keeping faith with its once pro- 
fessed ideals, with its once proclaimed 
doctrine that it believes that all disputes 
that threaten the peace of the world 
should be resolved by a resort to the 
peaceful procedures available under a 
rule of law—and that spells out what 
has become apparently to this adminis- 
tration an ugly word—negotiation. 

Rather than have an ugly war, I would 
have emblazoned in the skies of the 
world the word “negotiation” as man- 
kind’s last hope for averting World War 
III. If we do not seek to resolve the 
growing war in Asia, we shall be headed 
for a massive war, not only there but 
throughout the world. 

An honorable negotiation under ex- 
isting international procedures offers 
mankind its last best hope for avoiding 
a holocaust in Asia. 


NOMINATION OF HENRY H. FOW- 
LER TO BE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr, President, I 
am happy to announce to the Senate 
that the President this afternoon sent 
to the Senate Finance Committee the 
nomination of Henry H. Fowler, of Vir- 
ginia, to succeed Douglas Dillon as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. I believe that 
most Senators know Mr. Fowler and have 
an extremely high regard for him be- 
cause of the duties and responsibilities 
carried by him in various agencies and 
departments of the Government, the 
most recent being that of Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, under Mr. Dillon. 

It is my understanding, after having 
a conference with the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
that hearings on Mr. Fowler’s nomina- 
tion will be held by the Committee on 
Finance tomorrow. It is my hope that 
those hearings will be expeditious and 
thorough, so that this nomination by the 
President can be reported to the Senate 
as soon as possible. 

It is my further understanding that 
several members of the Committee on 
Finance, including the assistant ma- 
jority leader, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lona], as 
well as the chairman of the committee 
and other Senators, have been consulted. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I consider myself for- 
tunate to have been in the Chamber when 
the majority leader made this announce- 
ment. I should like to indicate my de- 
light and keen pleasure that the Presi- 
dent has seen fit to nominate so able a 
citizen, so erudite and delightful an 
individual as my old friend Henry Fowler 
to be Secretary of the Treasury. The 
President could not possibly have made 
a better choice. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was with great delight that the 
junior Senator from Louisiana learned 
that the nomination of Henry Fowler to 
be Secretary of the Treasury will be be- 
fore the Committee on Finance for con- 
sideration. The Senator from Louisiana 
had an opportunity to work with Henry 
Fowler while he was Under Secretary of 
the Treasury. I believe I share the view 
of every member of the Committee on 
Finance who worked with Mr. Fowler for 
a long period of time on the Revenue Act 
of 1964, as well as on other revenue acts, 
when I say that he exemplifies the high- 
est type of American public servant. 

For some time it was known that 
Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dil- 
lon had felt that the burden of his office, 
as well as other public service that he has 
rendered, were such that eventually he 
would have to step down for the good 
of his own health and his personal af- 
fairs, enjoy a well-deserved rest, and de- 
vote his activities to his private personal 
and business affairs. 

In my judgment, the President could 
not have chosen a better man to succeed 
Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dil- 
lon than Henry Fowler. Henry Fowler 
was the moving force behind the Rev- 
enue Act of 1964, of which I had the 
privilege to be in charge on the floor of 
the Senate. He spent many long hours 
and days assisting me to understand all 
the intricacies and problems involved in 
the preparation of that legislation. 
Without his help that measure, the larg- 
est tax cut, indeed the largest revenue 
bill in history, would have foundered in 
a sea of conflicting theories, philosophies, 
and ideas. 

Henry Fowler is a Democrat. In my 
judgment, he is a Democrat in every sense 
of the word. He believes in Democratic 
philosophy and Democratic traditions. 
At the same time, he is a man who un- 
derstands business. He has worked for 
business as a lawyer, and he has the re- 
spect and confidence of the business com- 
munity. Since the President is a Demo- 
crat, he should have named, as he did, 
as successor to an outstanding progres- 
sive Republican, a man of the caliber of 
Henry Fowler to be Secretary of the 
Treasury. I do not believe he could have 
named a better Democrat, or for that 
matter, a better man of any party, than 
Henry Fowler, with whom it will be my 
pleasure, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Finance, to work. I am delighted 
with this appointment. I hope the Sen- 
ate will act expeditiously to confirm it. 

I wish also to extend my congratula- 
tions to his devoted wife and helpmate 
Trudye who is so well known, admired, 
and appreciated by those of us who have 
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spent some time in Washington. The 
job will impose great new burdens on 
the two of them, but they are the types 
who have never complained of the vigors 
of public service, in fact the type who 
seek to serve where they can serve best. 

(At this point, Mr. Morse took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 


THE GREAT SOCIETY 


Mr. CLARK Mr. President, on the 
night of January 4, millions of persons 
heard President Johnson unfold his 
vision of the Great Society. I am con- 
fident that most Americans shared my 
feeling that evening that the President 
had, as he so eloquently said, collected 
his vision “from the scattered hopes of 
the American past.” 

The Great Society is a long way from 
coming into being; but, in my judgment, 
we in the Ist session of the 89th Con- 
gress can make a substantial contribu- 
tion to bringing the Great Society into 
effect within our lifetime. 

This afternoon, I should like to dis- 
cuss my personal views as to matters 
which should have the highest priorities 
in our efforts to give the impact of our 
own congressional judgment to the pro- 
gram of the President, as set forth not 
only in his state of the Union message, 
but also in his budget message, his eco- 
nomic message, his manpower report, 
and and in the literally scores of other 
recommendations he has sent to Con- 
gress for legislative action on our part. 

To my way of thinking, by far the most 
important and the most vital issue con- 
cerning our country today is peace. How 
are we to obtain peace? How are we to 
keep it? How are we to assure a just and 
lasting peace for ourselves, our children, 
and our grandchildren? To my way of 
thinking, perhaps the first priority in 
that regard is to find an honorable way to 
bring the war in Vietnam to an end. I 
support the President in the position 
he has taken in that regard, because I 
believe that, under the Constitution, the 
President of the United States is vested 
with the authority to conduct our foreign 
policy on a day-by-day basis: He is tak- 
ing a calculated risk, as we are all aware. 
But there can be no doubt, to my way of 
thinking, that the day is past when mili- 
tary solutions will solve critical and dif- 
ficult questions of foreign policy. 

I reiterate that I support the Presi- 
dent. Yet, I would hope that within the 
State Department, and within the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, the 
midnight oil is burning in an effort to 
find practical, feasible and honorable 
ways of bringing the present conflict in 
Vietnam to an end. 

On a longer range basis, I would hope 
to see the United States of America urge 
the Russians to go back to Geneva, to 
reconvene the 18-Member Disarmament 
Conference in order that renewed efforts 
could be taken under American initia- 
tive to move forward on the roads to- 
ward peace: Eventual disarmament, the 
dismantling of the nuclear delivering 
weapons, and a long stride forward to- 
ward that goal so eloquently stated by 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy in 
the brilliant speeches he made on the 
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subject in 1961 at the United Nations, 
in 1962 at American University, and in 
1963, again before the United Nations, 
Shortly before his tragic death. 

The program of President Kennedy 

was to establish general and complete 
disarmament under enforceable world 
law. He urged the Russians to join us 
in a peace race, not a war race. It is 
time for us to get back to the vision of 
President Kennedy and become again, 
as we were in those days, the leaders of 
the world in terms of seeking a just, 
lasting, and honorable peace. 
We should never become a laggard in 
that effort. I should hope that in all the 
agencies within the executive arm of the 
Government, and within the Congress, 
we could find encouragement for the 
President to pick up again the torch of 
peace which was carried forward so bril- 
liantly by his predecessor. 

What do I mean with respect to mean- 
ingful agreements in terms of peace? I 
mean continuous and persistent nego- 
tiations to bring about a feasible, com- 
prehensive nuclear test ban treaty. I 
mean continuous negotiations in an ef- 
fort to move forward with a treaty to 
prevent the further proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons. I mean a completed 
agreement on arms control and disarma- 
ment to bring to an end the deadlock in 
enforcement and inspection questions 
which has hamstrung progress on these 
vital matters since President Kennedy 
committed us to this cause. 

We should be in the vanguard of the 
efforts to break that logjam, that dead- 
lock. We should make proposals which 
are entirely within the range of safety 
for our country, and yet which will make 
it possible for us to move forward sig- 
nificantly. 

There will shortly be coming before 
the Senate two treaties which deal with 
the revision in certain minor respects of 
the Charter of the United Nations. One 
of those treaties would expand the mem- 
bership of the Security Council. The 
other treaty would expand membership 
on the Social and Economic Council. 

When those treaties come before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, they 
will be joined by a concurrent resolution 
which I shall shortly introduce—which 
will be an updated concurrent resolution 
which had as its number in the last Con- 
gress, Concurrent Resolution 64. I shall 
have at least as many—and possibly 
more than the 19 cosponsors I had the 
last time. It will call for the preparation 
by the executive arm of our Government 
of a comprehensive plan for determining 
how we can best move forward in the 
area of disarmament, should we drasti- 
cally revise the United Nations Charter, 
try hopefully to get rid of the veto, to 
get rid of the very difficult problem in the 
General Assembly of one vote, one na- 
tion, and provide a workable method of 
financing the organization. 

We should provide some feasible meth- 
od of financing the expenditures of the 
United Nations which will not depend 
on the concurrence of nations which all 
too often are unwilling to pay their as- 
sessments. 

Or, in the alternative, should we move 
into the area occupied by the treaty 
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tabled at Geneva in 1962? That outline 
treaty called for the creation by the ma- 
jor military powers of the world largely 
the 18 nations which are members of the 
Disarmament Conference plus Commu- 
nist. China. That number included 
France, although it has never taken its 
seat. In due course, obviously Commu- 
nist China will have to be included. We 
should move to create an International 
Disarmament Organization composed of 
major military powers with a new insti- 
tutional setup to deal with and create an 
organization which can supervise the 
carrying out of a treaty of arms control 
and disarmament without the veto; with 
an international peace force at its com- 
mand, and with a vast expansion of the 
whole concept of international law, a new 
jurisprudence to create a strengthening 
of the international court’s jurisdiction, 
the creation of new institutions of equity 
of mediation, of conciliation to which 
could be brought for solution political 
questions, with sanctions established to 
enforce through the international orga- 
nization the decrees and judgments of 
such a court and other judicial and quasi 
judicial institutions. 

When this proposed concurrent resolu- 
tion reaches the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, together with the two treaties, 
which would, in fact, make minor re- 
visions in the United Nations Charter, I 
hope we shall have a great debate on the 
functions of the United Nations and pro- 
ceed to consider how to create those 
types of international institutions of 
limited jurisdiction which are so essen- 
tial in maintaining any meaningful, just, 
and lasting peace. I shall have a good 
deal more to say about this subject of 
peace as the session continues. 

My second priority would be to give 
great encouragement to effective popu- 
lation control, both domestically and 
overseas. 

In his state of the Union message, the 
President promised to “seek new ways to 
use our knowledge to help deal with the 
explosion in world population.” 

We now have what to me is a most 
significant memorandum issued by AID, 
in which it is set forth as a principle of 
U.S. foreign policy that we shall encour- 
age requests by underdeveloped coun- 
tries find means to bring their population 
growth under control. As a result, one 
could hope that no longer would we be 
looking at the difficult situation in which 
the gross national product of. these 
countries increases through the efforts 
of these people, abetted by the aid that 
we give them in various categories, 
while the rate of their population in- 
crease absorbs on a per capita basis all 
of their growth. They end by being no 
better off than when they started. 

I would suggest that on the domestic 
scene we could find that as the war on 
poverty continues, as requests are made 
to implement and continue that program, 
we shall be able to encourage Sargent 
Shriver and those who work with him to 
encourage communities—as Corpus 
Christi, Tex., recently did—to make ap- 
plication for a grant under the poverty 
program to enable them to set up birth 
control clinics among their poor, among 
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their people on relief, and among those 
unfortunate women who continue to have 
unwanted children year after year be- 
cause they do not know how to prevent it. 
We would thus make as large and suc- 
cessful contribution to the poverty pro- 
gram as we could in any other way. 

My third priority—and I state these 
priorities not in their order of impor- 
tance but merely to put them on the 
record—is the question of full employ- 
ment. Only one aspect of our prosper- 
ing economy is a cause for serious con- 
cern: Continued high, persistent, 
chronic unemployment, much of it re- 
gional, much of it cyclical, some of it 
frictional, but continuing in a time of 
economic prosperity, a level of unem- 
ployment which would not be permitted 
to continue for one moment in any one 
of the advanced countries in Western 
Europe. As chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Employment and Manpower of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare I am vitally interested in pro- 
grams to assure full employment. It is 
my clear belief that the budget sub- 
mitted by the President is inadequate for 
this purpose; that we ought to have a 
massive program of public works to as- 
sure full employment. We know what to 
do to bring about full employment with 
reasonable price stability but we have 
not taken the necessary steps to carry 
out what we know how todo. We ought 
to have a program of accelerated public 
works to put people back to work while 
at the same time creating wealth through 
projects raising the level of accomplish- 
ment in a dozen different areas in the 
public sector of our economy. 

The fourth area which is of the high- 
est and greatest need is aid to public 
school systems for construction and 
teachers’ salaries. In this the occupant 
of the chair [Mr. Morse] has taken lead- 
ership in the Senate. I have been happy 
to follow his leadership, and to assist 
him, if I could, in bringing to the floor 
necessary legislation to solve the critical 
problem of education. The President’s 
education bill as sent to the Congress, 
calling for $1,500 million, is a good start. 
As the Senator from Oregon well knows, 
this is only a start. The program will 
be and must be continued for years; and 
the amount contributed by the Federal 
Government will have to be increased. 
The greatest asset we have is the brains 
of the boys and girls of this country. 
They need to be better educated from 
kindergarten to postgraduate school. 

There is also a great need for many 
more trained teachers in the schools to 
lift our education from the mediocrity 
into which it has fallen today. 

The Senator from Oregon knows that 
the tax resources of the States for rais- 
ing the level of education are inadequate 
to deal with the problem, and that the 
Federal Government must continue a 
massive infusion of funds, know-how, 
and brains without, however, bringing 
education under Federal control. 

We must have an educational program 
to equip school dropouts and unem- 
ployed older workers with skills that are 
not likely to become rapidly obsolete in 
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our increasingly automated industrial 
system. 

We must bring further aid to higher 
education to assure that college and uni- 
versity plants have the modern equip- 
ment and skilled teachers they need, so 
that every young person may have the 
opportunity to be educated to the limit 
of his or her abilities. Advanced educa- 
tion for millions of workers is necessary 
if we are to meet our manpower needs 
and keep our economy growing; but a 
shockingly large proportion of high 
school students, many of them among 
the brightest and most talented, do not 
7 to college because of financial difficul- 

es. 

Finally, we must have a massive pro- 
gram to measure the number of teachers 
and to encourage America's teachers to 
upgrade their skills. 

My fifth priority is a rather wide- 
ranging one. I call it a Beautiful and 
Healthy America but it has major im- 
portance for urban communities. The 
President has brought new dedication to 
the cause of rebuilding our cities, con- 
serving our natural resources, cleaning 
up air and water pollution, and eliminat- 
ing blight in the cities and suburbs. 
There should be established a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs, of which I have 
been a long-time advocate, to help 
achieve these objectives. There should 
be more effective housing and urban re- 
newal legislation. We need more land 
for open space. We need recreational 
facilities for city dwellers as well as for 
those who live in the country. In build- 
ing our society in this respect we can at 
the same time help solve our unemploy- 
ment problem. 

The sixth, and a high priority indeed, 
is to establish promptly by legislation the 
right of every American citizen, regard- 
less of race, color, or creed, to cast his 
vote. In that respect we took a long step 
forward today. It was a fine day in the 
history of this country when today we 
assured for the first time in 100 years 
that a civil rights bill would reach the 
floor of the Senate after appropriate con- 
sideration in committee, a procedure 
which the Senator from Oregon has 
fought for so valiantly, so we can follow 
orderly procedure and the committee can 
report a voting rights bill and have a 
bill enacted, hopefully, without either 
long, and unduly extended debate or by 
the imposition of the cloture rule. 

The seventh priority, upon which all 
the others may depend—not now, per- 
haps not next year, but possibly as early 
as 1967, after the election of 1966—is 
comprehensive congressional reforms to 
assure, first, speaking externally, that we 
do something to upgrade the caliber of 
Senators and Members of the House, to 
do it by purifying the election process 
by establishing conflict-of-interest pro- 
cedures, by giving Members of the House 
of Representatives 4-year terms, by cut- 
ting down the errand boy duties of Mem- 
bers of. Congress—also, internally, and 
within the Congress to bring about com- 
prehensive revision of the rules, prac- 
tices, procedures, and floor action of both 
Houses, to assure that in the Congress 
of the United States, as in every other 
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legislative body in the civilized world, a 
majority will be able to act when a ma- 
jority is ready to act, and that the pro- 
gram of the President will have an op- 
portunity to be voted upon, after receiv- 
ing appropriate consideration by com- 
mittee—not necessarily a favorable vote; 
sometimes, necessarily, there will be un- 
favorable votes. But the prerogative of 
the President is to have his program 
voted on up or down or with amendments 
by the Congress. 

These are the seven major priorities 
which I suggest we should set for our- 
selves in the days ahead. I hope these 
suggestions will meet with the approval 
of a majority of my colleagues across the 
aisle as well as on the Democratic side, 
for these are the principles of the 
National Democratic Party. These pro- 
grams are based on the political princi- 
ples advocated by the last four Demo- 
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cratic Presidents, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, and Lyndon Baines 
Johnson. 

These are the programs with respect 
to which the Congress has too frequently 
lagged behind; programs which, if they 
are enacted into law and come into effect, 
can bring about, in the lifetime of the 
younger Members, if not some of us who 
are older, that Great Society of which the 
President has spoken so eloquently. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before the 
Senate at this time, I move, pursuant 
to the order previously entered, that the 
Senate adjourn until Monday next at 
noon. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.) the Senate, 
under the order previously entered, ad- 
journed until Monday, March 22, 1965, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate March 18, 1965: 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration, for terms expiring 
March 31, 1971: 

R. Watkins Greene, of Louisiana, vice J. 
Pittman Stone. 

Ralph K, Cooper, of Arizona, vice Glen 
R. Harris. 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Henry H. Fowler, of Virginia, to be Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Dr. Norbert Wiener—1894-1964 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. LOVE, Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 18, 1965, marks the first anni- 
versary of the death of Dr. Norbert 
Wiener, a great American mathematician 
and teacher, whose brilliant and creative 
achievements earned for him the respect 
and admiration of his contemporaries. 
Much of his work has had a direct impact 
upon the national defense and upon the 
science and technology of this Nation. 
Shortly before his death the President 
conferred on him the National Medal of 
Science for his work in biology, mathe- 
matics and engineering. I think it is 
most appropriate to recall, on the first 
anniversary of his death, the notable 
contributions he made in these fields 
which earned for him the outstanding 
recognition he received. 

Dr. Wiener was born in Columbia, Mo., 
in 1894. He completed the cycle of 
formal education from college freshman 
to Ph. D. when he was 18 years of age. 
He was a member of the faculty of the 
department of mathematics at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology for 42 
years. 

He won international renown as an 
original and creative mathematician 
and exerted great influence on develop- 
ments in pure and applied mathematics 
as well as in engineering. One of his 
earliest contributions was the develop- 
ment of a mathematical theory of 
Brownian motion, a contribution which 
put the subject on a firm foundation and 
developed the notion of randomness. 
Soon after, he developed the theory of 
generalized harmonic analysis which 
has had decisive influence in the fields 
of communications and control. 


Many of Dr. Wiener’s discoveries in 
pure mathematics have had application 
to diverse subjects such as the scattering 
of electromagnetic waves, atomic fission, 
radiative equilibrium of the stars, and 
prediction theory. It was as a conse- 
quence of his theory of prediction that 
he developed the comprehensive notion 
of cybernetics. 

On January 14, 1964, in ceremonies at 
the White House, President Johnson pre- 
sented the National Medal of Science to 
Dr. Wiener. The Presidential citation 
reads “For marvelously versatile con- 
tributions, profoundly original, ranging 
within pure and applied mathematics, 
and penetrating boldly into the engi- 
neering and biological sciences.” 

Last week Dr. Wiener was further 
honored at the 16th annual Na- 
tional Book Award ceremonies for his 
book “God and Golem, Incorporated” 
for science, philosophy, and religion. 
Mrs. Wiener accepted the posthumous 
prize for her late husband. 

It is a distinct honor for me to re- 
mind my colleagues of this man’s great 
contribution to society. His genius will 
long be remembered. 


Organization for Rehabilitation Through 
Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
10, the Organization for Rehabilitation 
Through Training observed ORT day in 
honor of the work conducted by the or- 
ganization for Jews all over the world. 
In Massachusetts ORT day was cele- 
brated at the New England Life Hall in 
Boston under the sponsorship of the 


Eastern Massachusetts Region of Wom- 
en’s American ORT. 

For the past 85 years, the organization 
has conducted vocational programs. At 
present there are 600 ORT vocational 
training installations in 22 countries of- 
a practical and technological train- 


In addition to providing the traditional 
skills, ORT has recognized the growing 
need for training in specialized technical 
fields and even in the growing field of 
Space technology. 

One of the most important tributes to 
the work of ORT is the continual growth 
of its membership. There are about 
100,000 U.S. members, of whom some 
60,000 are in the Women’s American 
ORT. 

I congratulate this group on their good 
work and wish them every success in the 
years to come. 


Restricted News in Vietnam? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past several weeks I have been dis- 
turbed over reports which have been fil- 
tering through from newsmen who are 
covering the war in Vietnam, over alleged 
restrictions on news coverage in that 
area. Evidently there have been some 
instances where the press has been 
barred, and while I do not question the 
necessity for certain security require- 
ments, I am concerned about the pos- 
sibility that the American public might 
not be getting a true and clear picture of 
what is happening in southeast Asia. 

I have today written to Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara, and am 
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setting forth herewith the text of that 
letter, for the benefit of my colleagues: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 18, 1965. 
Hon. ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am writing to ex- 
press my deepest concern over recent reports 
of official restrictions on news coverage in 
Vietnam. Responsible journalists seem in- 
creasingly disturbed by the number of in- 
cidents where newsmen are being barred 
from covering many important aspects of our 
“action in southeast Asia. Many members 
of the press have suggested that present offi- 
cial policy represents a departure from tra- 
ditional conventions of war coverage. Ap- 
parently the problem is sufficiently serious 
to prompt public statements such as that 
made by Wes Gallagher, general manager of 
the Associated Press, which appeared in the 
New York Times of March 18, 1965: 

“News restrictions imposed by the Penta- 
gon raise serious questions as to whether the 
American people will be able to get a true 
picture of the war in Vietnam.” 

My own concern over this matter is in- 
creased by persisting speculation by such 
international leaders as the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, suggesting that 
the American people are not “learning all the 
facts about Vietnam.” I am sure you agree 
that we cannot afford to give any such spec- 
ulations credibility. 

I am certain you feel strongly, as do I, that 
a fundamental democratic right is the right 
to know. On many occasions you have ex- 
pressed your commitment to this right, de- 
spite the security requirements implicit in 
the conduct. of modern foreign policy. Let 
me say that I appreciate the constant diffi- 
culty of determining exactly where security 
requirements necessitate some formal cen- 
sorship. Iam sure this matter is given con- 
tinuing attention by you and other Govern- 
ment officials. 

However, I do feel that this country can- 
not profit by ambiguities in official policy 
toward newspaper coverage in southeast Asia. 
If, as the reports of prudent and responsible 
newspapermen suggest, such ambiguities do 
exist, I would welcome any explanation of 
their cause and character. 

Thank you for your consideration, and 
with my best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, 
Member of Congress. 


Opposition to Closing of Veterans’ 
Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply shocked to learn of the proposed 
closing of so many of the veterans’ fa- 
cilities. While none in my State of Mary- 
land are included in the list, they will 
feel the effect of the closing of facilities 
in nearby States. Therefore, I registered 
my protests with the House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs in the following 
statement, which I repeat for the Recorp. 

With respect to the projected closing 
of the Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
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tals, domiciliaries, homes, and regional 
offices, I wonder if the Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator has thought this proposal 
through from the viewpoint of human 
relations. 

Economy in the operation of any Gov- 
ernment activity is desirable, of course, 
possibly more important today than ever 
before. As a country, we are living far 
beyond our means. The only way to cor- 
rect such a dangerous situation is to cut 
back Government spending wherever 
such cuts are reasonably possible. But 
it is important that these cuts be rea- 
sonably possible. Just because we are 
not engaged at the moment in a major 
war should not make us forgetful of what 
the veterans suffered and many are still 
suffering, to save this country and the 
world from chaos. Perhaps the proposed 
closing would save the few millions 
claimed, perhaps not. There is not a 
shadow of a doubt, that the effects of such 
closings would be reduced medical serv- 
ices and great inconvenience to thousands 
of veterans whose need for these serv- 
ices stems directly or indirectly from 
war-incurred ills or injuries. 

From experience in my own State, I 
know that there is always a long waiting 
period for beds in the veterans hospitals. 
The closing of facilities in nearby States 
would undoubtedly mean that many vet- 
erans normally using them, would be 
sent to Maryland hospitals, causing even 
greater problems than now exist. 

We have lavished billions of dollars 
on peoples everywhere whose only claim 
on our generosity was their need. Do not 
let us, as a nation, turn our backs on 
these veterans who served us so well 
when we needed them so desperately. 


Vertical and Short Takeoff and Landing 
Aircraft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 18, 1965 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, last year the 
Special Subcommittee on Research and 
Development of the Committee on Armed 
Services under the able chairmanship of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Price] 
held comprehensive hearings on the sub- 
jeet of the progress and shortcomings 
of the American defense and industrial 
effort in developing operational aircraft 
capable of vertical and short takeoff 
and landing. The report of that sub- 
committee has been in great demand and 
the original printing is now exhausted. 
In an effort to give both greater cover- 
age to that report, both for the benefit 
of interested persons and the defense 
industry and for the military, I believe 
it is worthwhile taking the space in the 
Recorp to print it in full: 

VERTICAL AND SHORT TAKEOFF AND LANDING 

(V/STOL) AIRCRAFT 
BACKGROUND 

During the committee's consideration of 

the legislation to authorize appropriations 
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during fiscal year 1965 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels, and re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation, 
for the Armed Forces, several members ques- 
tioned the adequacy of effort being expended 
on the development of aircraft capable of 
vertical and short takeoff and landing (V/ 
STOL). Questions were raised also on the 
development efforts for engines to propel 
such aircraft and the U.S. contribution and 
support of V/STOL developments by our 
NATO allies. 

To focus new attention on these potential 
weapons systems and to answer the questions 
raised, the Subcommittee on Research and 
Development announced plans to review in 
detail the programs of the Department of 
Defense for the development and testing of 
V/STOL aircraft systems. 


SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS 


The subcommittee began its hearings on 
May 13, 1964. It held 14 formal meetings, 
and received testimony from the following 
witnesses: 

Barrett, Hill, Wright Aeronautical Division, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Bergen, William B., president, Martin Co. 

Booth, Rear Adm. C. T., Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations (Development). 

Bowman, Richard, manager, Aircraft & 
Vehicle Division, Republic Aviation Corp. 

Brown, Dr. Harold, director, Defense Re- 
search and Engineering. 

Clark, J. R., vice president and general 
manager, Vought Aeronautics Division, Ling- 
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INTRODUCTION 

From the first flight of the Wright brothers 
to the hypersonic flight of modern jet air- 
craft, advances in aeronautics have usually 
been associated with increases in speed. 
Faster and higher flight has been the goal of 
the military design engineer. However, in 
the last decade another significant trend has 
been developing. In addition to the precept 
of flying higher and faster, there has been a 
growing interest in the ability to achieve 
takeoff and landing in shorter distances. 
The ultimate in this direction is, of course, 
a zero length runway, which results in an 
airplane that can take off and land vertically. 
This new class of aircraft is now called 
V/STOL aircraft. 

Within this document, V/STOL is referred 
to as: “The ability of an aircraft to take off 
and land vertically or with a short ground 
roll, as desired, with a speed capability far 
in excess of rotor craft (helicopers).” 

The principle of vertical takeoff and land- 
ing is not a recent discovery. Records of 
VTOL devices date from an early Chinese 
toy, called the Chinese top, through Leo- 
nardo da Vinci's serial screw, to the early 
helicopter designs. Due to the recent em- 
phasis placed on V/STOL, one could easily 
assume that the current effort represents 
new technology. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Even current history pro- 
vides a list of 30 V/STOL aircraft which 
have, or are in the process of being designed, 
fabricated, and flight tested. V/STOL tech- 
nology now is said to be a well-developed, 
straightforward engineering task. 

It is generally agreed that the advent of 
operational V/STOL aircraft is probably 
closer now than ever before due to the sig- 
nificant growth of suitable gas turbine pro- 
pulsion systems. A second important stim- 
ulus to work on V/STOL aircraft was the 
success of the helicopter, which has dem- 
onstrated the varied usefulness of a vertical 
takeoff and landing capability for both a 
military and commercial operation, Ac- 
tually, the basic limitation to the helicopter 
is the driving interest behind V/STOL air- 
craft. The helicopter, which is basically a 
hovering machine, is much less efficient in 
cruising flight than a conventional airplane. 
One logical approach to this problem, there- 
fore, was to build a machine that would be 
essentially a conventional airplane, but with 
the added capability to takeoff and land 
vertically. 

Currently, a truly operational V/STOL air- 
craft is nonexistent in the free world today. 
The ways in which V/STOL aircraft can be 
effectively utilized in warfare as well as their 
possible inherent advantageous characteris- 
tics as related to mobility and flexibility of 
operation have been broadly theorized over 
the years but have never been put to test. 
Probably the most significant factor in the 
lack of V/STOL development in the United 
States is that the time, money, and effort 
required to build and test operational air- 
craft have never been expended. This means 
that any attributes of V/STOL aircraft, from 
an operational standpoint, remain in the 
area of conjecture. 

During the time period 1950 through 1961, 
some 18 V/STOL programs were initiated by 
the military services. All of these have been 
canceled as research and development pro- 
grams after an expenditure of funds exceed- 
ing $100 million. In almost all of these 
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programs, only one or two research vehicles 
were to be built. In several instances the 
programs progressed only to the point of 
a paper feasibility study. However, one 
research vehicle did emerge from this mass 
which still is used today by NASA for famil- 
larization and indoctrination of V/STOL 
pilots and study of stability and control 
problems, the X-14, which uses the jet- 
defiected-thrust principle. 

Another aircraft under development dur- 
ing this time period which deserves mention- 
ing was the XF-109, also known as the Bell 
D-188A. This aircraft was to obtain vertical 
lift by rotating the entire engines, which 
were housed in swiveling pods mounted on 
the wing tips. The program was started by 
the Navy in June of 1957 and became a 
joint Air Force-Navy program in December 
1957. The program was terminated in Febru- 
ary 1959 after inspection of the mockup. 
The reasons given for the termination were 
that the engines were not yet completely de- 
veloped and the aircraft appeared to have 
a very low payload for its rather large gross 
weight. 

It is interesting to note that subsequent 
to the termination of this development pro- 
gram the Federal Republic of Germany has 
picked up the basic design and proceeded 
with further development to the point that 
a prototype is now flying, the VJ-101-C. 
This aircraft will be discussed further in a 
later section of the report. 

A notable exception in the field of oper- 
ational evaluation aircraft is the triservice 
V/STOL transport, the XC—142A, which 18 
funded and programed to become the first 
U.S. operational evaluation aircraft. 

Currently within the U.S. military services 
there are five different V/STOL aircraft un- 
der development. Three of these aircraft 
are in the triservice V/STOL development 
program and the other two aircraft are sep- 
arate developments. A résumé of the cur- 
rent development status of each program is 
as follows: 
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The three military services under Depart- 
ment of Defense sponsorship entered into a 
program for V/STOL transport type aircraft 
in July 1960. This program was formulated 
to develop and test experlmental-type air- 
craft for the purpose of investigating 
V/STOL flight concepts and evaluating the 
operational suitability of this type of air- 
craft for service use. 

The triservice V/STOL transport program 
has evolved into three basic tasks. The first 
is the development of a tilt-wing V/STOL 
transport, called the XC-142, with executive 
management assigned to the Air Force. The 
second is the development of a tandem tilt- 
propeller V/STOL research aircraft, called 
the X19, with executive management as- 
signed to the Air Force. The third is the 
development of a tandem tilt-duct V/STOL 
research aircraft, called the X-22A, with 
executive management assigned to the 
Navy. 

A description and status of these aircraft 
follows: 

XC-142 

The XC-142 is a 37,000-pound gross weight 
transport aircraft. Five aircraft are being 
fabricated by the combined team of Vought- 
Hiller-Ryan. In this design, the wing is 
tilted to the vertical position to obtain lift 
from the four propellers. The propellers are 
powered by four GE T-64 engines and have a 
cross-shafting transmission system to pro- 
vide flight safety in the case of an engine 
failure. The aircraft will have a cruising 
speed of 250 knots and a maximum speed of 
400 knots. The combat radius (from a verti- 
cal takeoff) will be 200 nautical miles and the 
ferry range will be 2,600 nautical miles. The 
combat payload will be 8,000 pounds or 32 


fully equipped combat troops. 
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The 50-hour tiedown test, started on 
July 28, 1964, was completed the week of the 
21st of September. Following an inspection 
of the aircraft, the first conventional flight 
of the XC-142A took place at the Chance 
Vought flight test center in Dallas, Tex., on 
September 29, 1964. 

Through fiscal year 1965, approximately 
$115 million has been invested in this 
program. 

X-19 

The X-19 is a 13,000-pound research air- 
craft that is configured as a utility transport. 
Two aircraft are being built by the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., at a cost of $11.6 million. In 
this design the four propellers, which are 
mounted in nacelles at the tips of the tan- 
dem wings, are tilted to a horizontal position 
to obtain vertical lift. The propellers are 
driven by a shaft transmission system pow- 
ered by two interconnected Lycoming 17-55 
engines located high in the aft fuselage. The 
aircraft will have a cruising speed of 300 
knots and a maximum speed of 400 knots. 
The range with the design payload of 2,000 
pounds will be 425 nautical miles. The ferry 
range is 1,740 nautical miles. The X-19 has 
completed the first phase of the category I 
test program. This first phase concerned 
the hover flight mode of the aircraft. The 
X-19 has made 22 flights with 57 effective 
liftoffs for a total flight time of 1 hour 37 
minutes. The X-19 was grounded until the 
latter part of September for installation of 
the following items: 

(a) Retractable landing gear. 

(b) New propeller coordinator for the con- 
trol system. 

(c) Fully qualified propeller gearcase 
gearing. 

(d) Fully qualified transmission shafting. 

It is reported that the installation of these 
items will then qualify the aircraft for un- 
limited flight. The flight test of the X-19 
is currently scheduled to commence again 
in the last part of October at the Curtiss- 
Wright plant in Caldwell, N.J. 

X22 

The X22 is a 15,000-pound research air- 
plane. Two aircraft are being fabricated by 
the Bell Aerosystems Co. In this design the 
four shrouded propellers, which are mounted 
at the tips of the tandem wings, are tilted 
to a horizontal position to obtain vertical 
lift. The shrouded propellers are driven by 
a shaft transmission system powered by four 
interconnected engines located on the aft 
wing. The aircraft will have a cruising speed 
of 250 knots and will maintain 2 hours’ flight 
endurance at sea level, The X-22A will be 
able to hover at sea level on three engines 
in order to give a single-engine-out relia- 
bility. One of the prime features of the 
X-22A will be the inclusion of a variable 
stability system in the aircraft so that vari- 
ous flight characteristics may be investigated. 

The first flight of the X-22A is now cur- 
rently scheduled for the month of April 1965. 
Through fiscal year 1965, approximately $26 
million has been invested in this aircraft by 
the Defense Department. 


XV-4A 


Two XV-4A aircraft have been fabricated 
on a fixed-price contract of $2.3 million 
which included approximately 50 hours of 
contractor flight test and demonstration of 
transition from vertical to horizontal fight 
and back to a vertical landing. The aircraft 
first flew conventionally in July 1962, hovered 
in June 1963 and transitioned in November 
1963. Approximately $3.8 million have been 
expended on the program as of January 1. 
1964, and an additional $0.4 million esti- 
mated for completing the task through fiscal 
year 1965, for a total of $4.2 million Army 
funds in the project. It is estimated that 
Lockheed has contributed at least an addi- 
tional $5 million to the program under the 
original fixed-price contract. 
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The XV-4A is one of three hardware ap- 
proaches being taken to investigate lift- 
propulsion concepts suitable for V/STOL 
oprano in an Army field environment. 

The design is based on & jet pump principle 
which was demonstrated on a test rig by 
Lockheed. Through high-speed jet efflux, 
entrainment of ambient air increases mass 
airfiow sufficiently in a vertical direction to 
provide augmentation of primary power by 
a theoretical value of 40 percent. An aug- 
mentation of less than 30 percent has been 
attained resulting in an underpowered con- 
dition for operational vertical flying. Re- 
portedly the program has slipped from the 
original schedule by approximately 18 
months and the contractor is making modi- 
fications to the jet nozzle assembly in hopes 
of improving inlet airflow and increasing aug- 
mentation. Initial contractor demonstration 
has been completed and selected Army per- 
sonnel are being trained to conduct approxi- 
mately 100 hours of research and engineer- 
ing flight tests with contractor and FAA sup- 
port. 

On June 10, 1964, one of the aircraft was 
lost in a conversion from conventional to 
vertical flight. The aircraft was undergoing 
deceleration test at altitude and reportedly 
went into violent pitching oscillations from 
which the pilot was unable to recover, 


XV-5A 


The XV-5A fan-in-wing is another one of 
three approaches being taken to determine 
the technical and operational feasibility of 
a radically new lift and propulsion system to 
obtain vertical takeoff and landing for a new 
surveillance aircraft. 

This task was initiated through a fixed- 
price contract with General Electric, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, to initiate design and fabrication 
of two new research aircraft. Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co. is subcontractor for the sir- 
frame. 

The XV-5A uses two General Electric J-85 
engines to drive a submerged fan in both 
wings, obtaining thrust augmentation of ap- 
proximately three times the normal rated 
thrust of 2,600 pounds for each of the two 
engines. The aircraft is a two-place side-by- 
side VTOL aircraft with a design gross weight 
of 9,200 pounds and a maximum gross weight 
of 12,300 pounds, and is capable of speeds up 
to 450 knots. These two research aircraft are 
being used to determine, by technical evalua- 
tion, the characteristics, and limitations of a 
fan-in-wing, V/STOL aircraft as compared 
to jet ejector, direct lift, and turbofan di- 
verted lift thrust system aircraft. 

For hovering flight, the XV-5A uses the gas 
efflux of two J-85 engines, which is chan- 
neled through a ducting system to the air- 
craft’s two tip-driven fans and a tip-driven 
nose fan, which is used for longitudinal con- 
trol. The fans submerged in the wings and 
nose, by drawing atmospheric air through 
the wing, augment the engine thrust by near- 
ly 300 percent for vertical takeoff, hovering, 
and landing. This alleged advantage is said 
to make possible important savings in fuel 
consumption and logistics support, and pro- 
vide greater range and payload capabilities 
for the aircraft. 

The two XV-5A’s made the first conven- 
tional flight on May 25, 1964, hovered first 
on July 16, 1964, and transitioned in flight 
during October 1964. The contractor flight 


- test program is reported to be progressing 


satisfactorily, and close correlation is being 
obtained with wind tunnel data. 

By the end of fiscal year 1965 the Army will 
have invested approximately $16.5 million in 
this airplane. 

EUROPEAN PROGRAMS 
P-1127 (XV-6A) 

The XV-6A (P-1127) project was initiated 
by OSD through defense representative to 
North Atlantic and Mediterranean areas 
(DEFREPNAMA) under Army management, 
but with triservice funding. The project in- 
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volves a trilateral agreement among the 
United States, United Kingdom, and Federal 
Republic of Germany to develop and conduct 
a joint operational evaluation of the V/STOL 
concept using the Hawker-Siddeley P-1127 
aircraft and Bristol-Siddeley 53 Pegasus 5 
engine. The program is funded approxi- 
mately equally by each of three countries 
with the United States and United Kingdom 
shares being approximately $35.9 million and 
the Federal Republic of Germany share being 
$32.3 million. In prior years the Army pro- 
vided 50 percent and the U.S. Navy and U.S. 
Air Force 25 percent each of the U.S. portion. 
To simplify current policy, the Army, by di- 
rection of D.D.R. & E. (April 28, 1964), will 
be responsible for funding the program in 
future years. The program will continue 
on a triservice basis. At the present time, 
the United States does not plan to procure 
the P-1127 aircraft. 

Characteristics and performance: The P- 
1127 is designed as a lightweight V/STOL 
strike reconnaissance aircraft. It is a single 
place with a high wing having a swept lead- 
ing edge; bicycle landing gear with wingtip 
outrigger gear; a single lift thrust, high by- 
pass, high compression ratio engine; and em- 
ploys the diverted thrust principle through 
four rotatable cascaded nozzles. The BS 
53/5 engine is rated at 15,200 pounds static 
thrust and will provide for vertical takeoff at 
a gross weight of 12,400 pounds or STOL at 
up to 15,500 pounds. In its evaluation con- 
figuration the aircraft will take off and land 
vertically, cruise at mach 0.85, with a dash 
speed of mach 0.87, and have a limited flight 
duration of about one-half hour at sea level. 
Endurance and payload is greatly increased 
by STOL operations. 

Thirteen aircraft and 18 engines are in- 
cluded in the program. Four of the aircraft 
are developmental and nine are for opera- 
tional evaluation. 

The program is divided into five phases: 
Development, qualification trials, pilot and 
mechanic training, joint operational evalua- 
tion, and national test programs. On Oc- 
tober 15, 1964, an evaluation squadron con- 
sisting of pilots and technical personnel 
from the three participating countries was 
activated. The U.S. contribution to this 
squadron is 5 officers and 35 enlisted men. 
The evaluation squadron will be based at 
West Raynham, England. These trials are 
scheduled to last approximately 6 months 
during which time the squadron will be mak- 
ing an operational evaluation of the V/STOL 
concept using the P~1127 aircraft. 

The original agreement provided that upon 
completion of the operational evaluation 
trials, all airframes, engines, equipment, 
and spare parts used in the tripartite pro- 
gram would be divided equally among the 
participating governments, and that the 
fifth and last phase of the program (na- 
tional trials) would be conducted independ- 
ently by each country according to their 
desires. 

P-1154 

The P-1154 was one of the ranking con- 
tenders in the NATO V/STOL aircraft 
evaluation conducted in 1962. This super- 
sonic aircraft development retains all 
the fundamental features of the Hawker- 
Siddeley P-1127. The design incorporates 
a single engine for lift and cruise in a rugged 
airframe of light weight. The design gross 
weight is to be about 27,000 pounds for a 
vertical takoff. The P—1154 production pro- 
gram is geared to the development of the BS 
100 vectored thrust engine, which is an out- 
growth of the Bristol-Siddeley BS-53 engine. 
The BS-53 engine development was largely 
funded by U.S. dollars under the mutual 
weapons development programs. The BS- 
100 will use plenum chamber burning (PCB) 
in the front or cold nozzles, which is similar 
to afterburning except that cold fan air is 
involved, to provide a thrust boost for VTOL 
and to give high supersonic speed in normal 
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flight. The PCB increases the thrust of the 
normal engine up to about 30,000 pounds. 
The basic principle of PCB has been shown 
to work on a modified BS-53 engine in a 
joint United States-United Kingdom program 
monitored by the U.S. Air Force. The Brit- 
ish are currently funding development of 
both the engine and airframe. It is said 
to be extremely doubtful that the desired 
operational date of 1968 will be met. 


Balzac 


The first generation V/STOL aircraft in 
France is the Balzac V-001 which is an 
adaptation of the original Mirage III proto- 
type airframe. The Dassault Co. modified 
the central fuselage of the prototype to 
hold eight 2,200-pound-thrust Rolls Royce 
RB-108 turbojets, mounted in coupled pairs 
fore and aft of the main wheel recesses and 
pointing slightly aft and outward from the 
vertical. The high velocity and high tem- 
peratures efflux from the lift engines orig- 
inally required that the Balzac be o 
from a grill over a pit to avoid erosion and 
reingestion problems. To eliminate these 
disadvantages and also to make some of the 
thrust from the lift engines available for 
horizontal acceleration, the Balzac has been 
fitted with forward-hinged defiector doors. 
These doors will deflect the exhaust from 
the RB-108 engines aft during runup, then 
will open fully when full engine power is 
applied for vertical takeoff. The Balzac proj- 
ect was started in early 1961 and the first 
hovering flights were made in October 1962, 
with the first transitions the following 
March. After many successful flights the 
airplane crashed during a hovering test 
flight. The Balzac is being repaired and 
should reenter the test program in 1966. 
The main function of the Balzac is said to 
be that of a research vehicle or the second- 
generation mach 2 Mirage III-V. 


Mirage III-V 


The Mirage III-V. was one of the 
competitors in the NATO V/STOL evalua- 
tion in 1962. After this competition the 
French proceeded with a national program to 
develop this aircraft. The design concept 
of the airframe-propulsion system for the 
aircraft was based on the experience gained 
in the design and test of the prototype Bal- 
zac airplane. The first single-seat. prototype 
Mirage III-V is now at the G.A.M. Dassault’s 
flight test center, where its eight 4,400- 
pound-thrust, RB 162-2 lift engines are be- 
ing installed. The main propulsion unit is 
to be a French derivative of the Pratt & 
Whitney TF-30 engine. The gross weight 
of the airplane is expected to be about 
30,000 pounds. Its speed is to be about 
mach 1.15 at low altitude and above mach 2 
at high altitude. 

VJ-101 C and D 

The VJ-101C is a research airplane pro- 
gram for two jet lift V/STOL machines. The 
VJ-101C, built by Entwicklungsring Sud, 
was designed as a replacement for the F- 
104G in the German Air Force. The design 
was based on the Bell D-188 (XF-109) which 
was canceled by the U.S, Air Force in 1958. 
There have been two prototypes authorized. 
The first of these, the X—1, has flown success- 
fully as a V/STOL machine on the power of 
its six, 2,750-pound-thrust RB-145 engines. 
Four of the engines are mounted in swivel- 
ing wingtip pods to form a triangulated group 
with the remaining pair of engines mounted 
immediately behind the pilot's cockpit. This 
first prototype was intended to prove out the 
design concept, while the second prototype, 
the X-2, with afterburning RB-145 engines 
in the wingtip pods, will have sufficient power 
to attain supersonic speed. A 

The, VJ-101D is a completely redesigned 
version of a V/STOL fighter in the VJ-101 
series of aircraft. This later airplane com- 
pletely abandons the swiveling tip-pod prin- 
ciple and employs five fuselage mounted 
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RB162-31 direct lift engines and two Rolls 
Royce/MAN RB153-61 lift-cruise engines. 
The program as planned calls for the con- 
struction of two prototype aircraft. 


VAK-191B 


The German Air Force has been undertak- 
ing a series of studies based upon a program 
designated the VAK~191 V/STOL reconnais- 
sance-strike aircraft. The German Defense 
Ministry has made this program an interna- 
tional undertaking by securing Italian par- 
ticipation. Two aircraft designs were con- 
sidered in competition for this program. 
Focke-Wulf (now merged into Vereinigte 
Flustechnische Werke VFW) submitted its 
FW-1262 project and Fiat of Italy submitted 
the G-95/4. The two countries have jointly 
agreed to select the Focke-Wulf design to 
meet the requirements of the program. The 
VAK-191B, as the FW-1262 is now designated, 
is to be a subsonic tactical fighter powered by 
a vectored thrust Rolls Royce RB-153 engine 
and the vertical lift is supplemented by two 
Rolls Royce RB-162 direct lift jet engines in 
the fuselage. This program is said to be the 
No. 1 priority in the German Air Force. The 
first flight of the VAK-191B is presently tar- 
geted for 1968. 


DO-31 Dornier 


The German Government's contribution 
to the V/STOL transport field is the Dornier 
DO-31 jet-lift V/STOL cargo aircraft. The 
DO-31 is a compact high-wing monoplane, 
powered by two Bristol-Siddeley BS—53, 
Pegasus 5, vectored thrust engines and eight 
Rolls Royce RB-162 direct lift jet engines, 
mounted four each in wing pods. The spec- 
ification for the aircraft requires a three- 
fourths-ton payload for a range of 320 nauti- 
cal miles at a cruising speed of 405 knots. 
The DO-31 will have a wing with double 
slotted flaps and without the lift jet pods 
will be capable of operating as a STOL air- 
plane. Two DO-31 prototypes are now in 
construction and the first flight is now 
scheduled for the spring of 1965. 

PROPULSION SYSTEMS 

The propulsion system of aircraft is today 
the most important single component in- 
fluencing airframe configuration. This ap- 
pears especially so with V/STOL -aircraft 
where a wide variety of basic types are pos- 
sible due to the various means of propulsion 
now available. In developing propulsion sys- 
tems for V/STOL aircraft, the problem of in- 
tegration of the engine with the airframe is 
said to be of unprecedented importance. In 
V/STOL aircraft some propulsion systems are 
more closely integrated into the airframe 
than on conventional aircraft. Therefore, 
power producing sources particularly adapted 
to V/STOL aircraft technology are required. 
Particular emphasis should be addressed to 
those powerplant development areas differing 
materially from conventional systems. 

The first of these systems is the lift en- 
gine which is here defined as a specialized 
type designed to take advantage of the fact 
that it operates only for short duration and 
only over a very limited range of speeds and 
altitudes to achieve high thrust-weight ra- 
tios with reasonable fuel consumption in its 
limited operating regime. The second of 
these systems is the lift-cruise engine which 
is here defined as a device designed to pro- 
vide vectored thrust for takeoff and landing 
and matched cruise thrust for conventional 
flight after transition. 

At present, a very modest effort is being 
expanded in this country in carrying out the 
development of direct lift engines and lift 
fans. The military services have provided 
limited funding support to these efforts. 
However, it is evident that insufficient effort 
has been applied to another key element of 
V/STOL Propulsion; the lift-cruise engine. 

The lift-cruise propulsion powerplant does 
not. have unique characteristics. As the 
main propulsion unit, this engine must have 
a high thrust-to-weight ratio to make light- 
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weight aircraft possible, high cruise perform- 
ance for maximum range, high thrust for 
good acceleration and supersonic perform- 
ance, and low fuel consumption during loiter 
and other offspeed conditions. Durability, 
high reliability, and ease of maintenance are 
also vital factors, especially in view of field 
operational requirements of V/STOL sys- 
tems. In addition, thrust vectoring for the 
vertical takeoff and landing modes is prob- 
ably necessary and will place additional de- 
mands on the powerplant. Many of these 
above-mentioned characteristics are avail- 
able in hardware existing today. However, 
a powerplant combining all of these charac- 
tristics does not exist in the U.S. inventory 
today. 

Advanced component technology is avail- 
able for the lift-cruise powerplant. Accord- 
ing to testimony received, no component 
technological breakthroughs are needed to 
bring about the necessary propulsion. As a 
result of previous and presently funded pro- 
pulsion technology programs, the state-of- 
the-art has been developed to a point that 
permits advanced V/STOL systems in initial 
configurations. However, additional effort 
is required to put this component technol- 
ogy to use in an integrated, efficient lift- 
cruise propulsion system. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR V/STOL AIRCRAFT 


The potential value of aircraft with a ver- 
tical takeoff and landing capability has long 
been recognized by planners in all branches 
of the military services. Thesquestion has 
always been as to whether a V/STOL capabil- 
ity could be built into an aircraft without 
overly compromising its payload, speed, and 
range capabilities. For many missions, a 
V/STOL capability may be important enough 
to justify a degradation in some aspect of 
performance to meet the military require- 
ment. 

Military requirements and the technical 
advances necessary to support such require- 
ments are in many instances a chicken and 
egg proposition—which comes first, the re- 
quirement or the technology. The expression 
“military requirements” is in itself ambigu- 
ous, meaning many different things to many 
different people. To the military operator it 
is a statement of a desire or a need for a new 
capability which will enhance his probability 
of success in old ways of conducting military 
operations and perhaps make possible some 
entirely new ways of conducting such oper- 
ations, To the developer of military hard- 
ware, military requirements are to a great 
extent the beacons which guide his efforts. 

Military requirements cover the full spec- 
trum of what is considered desirable and 
what is considered possible. It is not always 
possible to separate desirability and possibil- 
ity. The urgency of a need may stimulate 
technical invention or make the military user 
willing to accept equipment which is highly 
specialized, costly, and difficult to operate. 
The combinations of needs and feasibility are 
almost infinite. To clarify this discussion, a 
differentiation is necessary between military 
needs and military requirements. Military 
needs are said to be those capabilities which 
are desired but for which the technical fea- 
sibility and cost in a given time period has 
yet not been validated. Military require- 
ments are considered to be those military 
needs which have been formally stated and 
presumably are supported as reasonably 
within technical attainment at reasonable 
cost in a specific time period. 

The helicopter will not be discussed as a 
separate entity in the VTOL area. Ad- 
mittedly, the helicopter is to some degree 
in competition with the V/STOL at one end 
of the spectrum of application. On the other 
hand, the helicopter is well established in 
the operational inventory for specific ap- 
plications at the present time, and it will 
be regarded as understood that unless a 
V/STOL aircraft offers substantial advan- 
tages over the helicopter, it cannot really 
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take its place in the operational force. It 
is clear that if the requirement for hover- 
ing flight becomes so large as to constitute 
a substantial proportion of the total flying 
time, a machine such as the helicopter be- 
comes a necessity and the kinds of V/STOL 
aircraft being discussed have limited applica- 
bility. On the other hand, as the radius of 
action requirement goes up relative to the 
hovering time, the helicopter becomes in- 
creasingly inefficient. The cost and tradeoffs 
between the V/STOL and the helicopter will 
obviously have to be made for any low-speed, 
short-range application. On the other hand, 
for most of the applications to be discussed, 
the emphasis will lay on the comparison as 
between V/STOL and STOL aircraft rather 
than between V/STOL and helicopters, 

In the United States, the military depart- 
ments have been intrigued with the military 
possibilities inherent in V/STOL. Over the 
past 12 years, the military departments have 
expended close to one-quarter of a billion dol- 
lars in programs directed toward V/STOL 
prototype aircraft. If the cost of all the 
exploratory and advanced development pro- 
grams associated with V/STOL were added, 
the total costs of these efforts would be much 
higher. These moneys allegedly were spent 
in search for proper approaches, consistent 
with the available technology, which would 
permit the practical exploitation of the 
V/STOL concept. The military departments 
have developed, tested, or evaluated over 30 
different configurations of V/STOL aircraft 
and propulsion systems, These past pro- 
grams and the programs in NATO Europe 
have demonstrated beyond doubt that 
V/STOL is technically feasible. However, 
they apparently have not, as yet, been able 
to demonstrate conclusively to the Depart- 
ment of Defense that with current tech- 
nology V/STOL is operationally practical. 

Two ad hoc groups, the first headed by Dr. 
James E. Lipp in 1956 and the second headed 
by Prof. Courtland D. Perkins in 1960, have 
recommended to the Department of Defense 
that aggressive action be taken in the overall 
field of V/STOL technology. The major 
conclusion reached by the Perkins ad hoc 
group in 1960 was that: The state of the art 
in V/STOL technology has advanced to the 
point where V/STOL aircraft capable of 
meeting operational requirements can be de- 
veloped. The full military usefulness of 
V/STOL must be demonstrated through op- 
erational evaluation. Unless a program for 
operational suitability is initiated, the state 
of uncertainty that exists today will 
continue. 

In establishing operational requirements 
for V/STOL aircraft, it appears that there is 
still much room for arbitrary decision. The 
requirement for hovering flight, which has 
been discussed, is certainly one important 
factor. Other important factors have to do 
with high-altitude and hot-day takeoff per- 
formance, requirements for carriage of ex- 
ternal stores and the need for subsonic 
versus supersonic performance. The penalty 
to be paid for V/STOL in an aircraft whose 
performance is subsonic only is considerably 
less than the penalties for aircraft having 
supersonic performance. The reason for 
this is that in a subsonic aircraft the V/STOL 
penalty is associated mainly with the in- 
crease in weight of propulsion system and 
airframe. In a supersonic aircraft, the vol- 
ume required for a combination of lifting 
propulsion systems is said to be much more 
critical; in addition, the adaptation of the 
propulsion system to operation under the 
wide range of operating conditions from 
hovering to supersonic velocity necessarily 
imposes compromises and penalties over the 
entire performance spectrum. 

With respect to transports, the helicopter 
itself has proven V/STOL can be highly use- 
ful for transportation of men and supplies 
to ground forces in the front line. Yet there 
is a desire for transports with somewhat 
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greater range than the helicopter and with 
better performance en route over this longer 
range. The cost and effectiveness compari- 
son is not being made with highly efficient 
transport aircraft, but with the far less effi- 
cient helicopter in which it is admitted at 
the beginning that a high price is to be paid 
for the one characteristic of vertical flight. 
Further, in highly fluid situations, inability 
to constantly provide new runways, however 
short, in close proximity to moving ground 
forces argues in favor of V/STOL capability. 
There is little doubt of the existence of a 
need and, again, only the multitudinous 
variety of types which can perform this mis- 
sion and their merits relative to each other 
and to helicopters pose a problem in the 
orderly sequence of development. The cur- 
rent triservice V/STOL transport programs— 
the X-19, the X-22, and XC-142 appear to 
represent a reasonable approach to this class 
of aircraft in the lower speed range appro- 
priate to the use of turbine-propeller propul- 
sion systems. 

With respect to V/STOL fighter aircraft, 
the situation is somewhat different in that 
there are still many uncertainties concern- 
ing the utility of and the need for V/STOL 
fighter aircraft. 

From an operations research standpoint, it 
is said that the crucial factor of either com- 
bat airplanes or transports relates to assump- 
tions as to the availability of runways. 
Availability includes not only the question 
of existence of runways at the beginning of 
any military operations but also includes the 
survivability of runways during the course of 
military operations. The results of opera- 
tional research on the relative merits of 
V/STOL and STOL aircraft inevitably depend 
to a major degree on this question. The 
validity of any assumptions made depends 
not only on the preference of the organiza- 
tion making the study (and this is not an 
inconsiderable factor) but also upon the 
type of warfare and the theaters of opera- 
tion which are considered. It is in this re- 
spect that U.S. operations necessarily differ 
from those of our European allies. The 
United States is either actually or potentially 
committed to support of free governments 
over the entire world. The military services 
must consider operations in the vast under- 
developed areas of the world, as well as in 
the sophisticated environment of Europe. In 
the European theater of operations, it is clear 
that large numbers of short runways are 
available—not only those which are presently 
employed by the allied tactical air forces, but 
numerous others which could be employed 
should the need arise. The situation is ob- 
viously quite different when considering 
operations in some regions of Asia and Africa. 
With regard to the survivability of runways, 
the situation reverses itself. It is more likely 
that the originally available runways with a 
low-intensity operation in remote regions of 
the world will continue to be available, and 
it is less likely that in any major operation 
in Europe the originally available runways 
will be immediately, and certainly not con- 
tinuously, available. Again, there is a vast 
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latitude for assumptions in any operational 
analyses or requirements studies. 

But even aside from the question of run- 
way availability, allegedly there are many 
operational questions which must be an- 
swered before the military services can fully 
determine the military worth of V/STOL 
fighters and other combat aircraft, including 
such factors as field maintenance, supply 
and command, and control. We believe that 
sufficiently valid data on this subject can 
only be obtained by conducting tests with 
V/STOL fighter-type aircraft in an environ- 
ment which simulates the operational con- 
dition which would be expected. At present 
it is said to be difficult to demonstrate the 
full potential of this concept with many of 
the current configurations because of limi- 
tations of propulsion systems. Nevertheless, 
it appears possible with existing propulsion 
systems or those nearing the final stages of 
development to plan on V/STOL fighter-type 
aircraft with which to gain such a meaning- 
ful operational assessment. But, in every 
case, the very propulsion system development 
that makes V/STOL attractive would also 
enable one to design new, more conventional 
fighter aircraft with greater range and pay- 
load if the requirement of vertical takeoff 
and landing is removed. For the same 
weights and mission profiles the V/STOL 
aircraft is heavier in gross weight than a cor- 
responding STOL (2,000-3,000-foot takeoff 
and landing runs). As lightweight propul- 
sion components are further refined and de- 
veloped the pOint may be reached where the 
cost, performance, and complexity associated 
with vertical takeoff and landing becomes 
small enough that even an occasional mili- 
tary need for such capabilities over the en- 
tire mission spectrum and life of a fighter 
aircraft would justify its inclusion. 

It is clear that whether our future fighter 
is to have a true vertical takeoff and landing 
capability or only an improved short takeoff 
and landing capability, progress in the tacti- 
cal fighter field will depend on developments 
in lightweight turbojet and turbofan engines. 
Although the military services have had ex- 
ploratory development and advanced devel- 
opment underway in this area for several 
years, and have participated in foreign de- 
velopments in this field, it appears that the 
United States is now at the point where 
engine technology will permit development 
of jet engines useful in operational aircraft 
having performance characteristics satisfac- 
tory in terms of meeting U.S. requirements, 


CONCLUSIONS 


Approximately $50 million of U.S. funds 
have been invested in support of the British 
P-1127 aircraft and its related engine, the 
BS-53. Undoubtedly this contribution has 
been of great assistance to the British in 
gaining the leadership in V/STOL aircraft 
and engines. It has been said that the 
British are 2 years ahead of the rest of the 
free world in the development and produc- 
tion of lift and lift/cruise engines. 

Over the past 14 years the Department of 
Defense has expended over $300 million in 
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V/STOL aircraft programs and has yet to ob- 
tain any prototype in sufficient quantities to 
conduct an operational suitability evalua- 
tion. 

Two Department of Defense ad hoc groups 
in the last 8 years have recommended that 
aggressive action be taken in the overall field 
of V/STOL technology. As late as 1960, the 
Perkins ad hoc group concluded that “the 
state of the art in V/STOL technology has 
advanced to the point where V/STOL air- 
craft capable of meeting operational require- 
ments can be developed. The full military 
usefulness of V/STOL must be demonstrated 
through operational evaluation. Unless a 
program for operational suitability is initi- 
ated, the state of uncertainty that exists to- 
day will continue.” Only one of the U.S. 
V/STOL programs is scheduled to provide a 
minimum number of aircraft for such a test, 
the XC-142, and the five programed is a very 
modest number for such an evaluation. 

The technical feasibility of V/STOL fighter 
and transport type aircraft has been clearly 
demonstrated. A technological break- 
through in propulsion or aerodynamics is not 
required for the development of V/STOL air- 
craft with useful payload and range capa- 
bilities. 

An analysis of the data presented indi- 
cates that there are valid military require- 
ments for V/STOL transport and tactical 
fighter aircraft. The triservice V/STOL de- 
velopment program, encompassing the XC- 
142A, the X-19A, and the X-22A, appear to 
satisfy the immediate needs for aircraft to 
investigate the operational suitability of the 
transport aircraft. However, it is the sub- 
committee’s Judgment that none of the pro- 
grams presently being supported by the De- 
partment of Defense are adequate to de- 
termine the operational suitability of a 
V/STOL fighter aircraft for close tactical 


support. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) Our primary recommendation is for 
the Department of Defense to proceed with 
the implementation of a program to develop 
and acquire sufficient quantities of V/STOL 
tactical fighter aircraft to determine the 
operational suitability of this type of air- 
craft for application to the tactical air mis- 
sions of the military services. 

(2) Our second recommendation, if the 
Department of Defense is to proceed in the 
direction of V/STOL implementation, is as- 
sociated with the recognition that the pro- 
pulsion system paces the overall V/STOL 
program. If V/STOL has a place in the mili- 
tary mission, it is imperative that develop- 
ment be vigorously accelerated on both a lift- 
cruise and a direct lift jet engine. 

(3) Our third recommendation is that the 
military services do not overcommit them- 
selves to the helicopter to the detriment and 
interests of V/STOL transport aircraft when 
they become available. Transport aircraft 
such as those being developed in the triserv- 
ice V/STOL development program, if proven 
successful, should be considered for the for- 
ward supply mission as well as improved heli- 
copters now under development. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 22, 1965 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, and was called to order by the Vice 
President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal spirit, without whose guidance 
our wisdom is but folly, grant, we pray 
Thee, these chosen representatives of a 
free people the grace to enter upon the 


waiting tasks of this new week in sin- 
cerity of purpose, with the seal of un- 
derstanding charity upon their lips. 

Even as we revel boastfully in the 
blessings which are our birthright as we 
walk in freedom’s glorious light, open 
our eyes and sensitize our consciences to 
the glaring faults and failings which in 
this day of world crisis mar our democ- 
racy and blunt the impact of its world 
mission. 

In these times of contentious emo- 
tions, save us from regarding the grow- 
ing pains of democracy as fatal mala- 
dies but, rather, as forerunners of in- 


creased strength and service to yearning 
multitudes around this struggling earth 
who look to this free land for light and 
guidance. 

We ask it in the name of the One who 
warns us in all our human contacts: 
1 not, that ye be not judged.” 

en. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 18, 1965, was dispensed with. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 4527) to 
authorize appropriations for procure- 
ment of vessels and aircraft and con- 
struction of shore and offshore establish- 
ments for the Coast Guard, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 
The message informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to section 8002 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, the Speaker had 
appointed Mr. Mitts of Arkansas, Mr. 
Kine of California, Mr. Bodds of Louisi- 
ana, Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, and Mr. 
Curtis of Missouri as members of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, on the part of the House. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 4527) to authorize ap- 
propriations for procurement of vessels 
and aircraft and construction of shore 
and offshore establishments for the 
Coast Guard, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL 
OF LEGISLATIVE CALENDAR 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the call of the Legis- 
lative Calendar under rule VIII was dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMITATIONS OF STATEMENTS 
DURING TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Commerce, the Committee on Aeronau- 
tical and Space Sciences, the Subcom- 
mittee on Permanent Investigations of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, and the Subcommittee on Rivers 
and Harbors of the Committee on Public 
Works were authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
submit a resolution, and ask that it be 
immediately considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 90), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senator from. Oklaho- 
ma [Mr. Harris] be appointed as a member 
of the Select Committee on Small Business 
in lieu of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], 


resigned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 
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There béing no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communications 
and letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


AMENDMENT OF BRETTON Woops AGREEMENTS 
Act To AUTHORIZE AN INCREASE IN THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND QUOTA OF 
THE UNITED, STATES 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act to authorize an in- 
crease in the International Monetary Fund 
quota of the United States (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION Act OF 1965 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to establish a Board of 
Higher Education to plan, establish, orga- 
nize, and operate a public community college 
and a public college of arts and sciences in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN AcTS RELATING TO 
CONTAINERS FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to repeal certain acts relating to containers 
for fruits and vegetables, exportation of to- 
bacco plants and seed, naval stores and wool, 
and for other purposes (with an accompa- 
nying paper); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


VALIDATION OF CERTAIN PAYMENTS MADE TO 
EMPLOYEES OF THE FOREST SERVICE 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to validate certain payments made to em- 
ployees of the Forest Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATIONS OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the over- 
obligations of certain appropriations in that 
Department; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


REPORT ON CERTAIN SHIPMENTS INSURED BY 
THE FOREIGN CREDIT INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
AND THE EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, Wash- 
ington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, on 
shipments to Yugoslavia insured by that 
Bank, for the month of February 1965; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


PUBLICATION OF NOTICE OF PROPOSED DISPO- 
SITION OF CERTAIN NATURAL RUBBER 

A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
General Services Administration, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
copy of a notice to be published in the Fed- 
eral Register of a proposed disposition of 
approximately 620,000 long tons of surplus 
natural rubber now held in the national 
stockpile (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON VOLUNTARY HOME MORTGAGE 

CREDIT PROGRAM 
A letter from the Administrator, Housing 


and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 


the Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram, for the calendar year 1964 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. d 

REPORTS ON ACTIVITIES AND TRANSACTIONS 
UNDER MERCHANT SHIPS SALES AcT or 1946 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the activities and transactions under the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, for the 
8-month period ended December 31, 1964 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 

A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to require 
the registration of pistols in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to au- 
thorize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to return released prisoners to 
their residences or to such other places 
within the United States as may be author- 
ized by the Director of the Department of 
Corrections (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to extend 
the penalty for assault on a police officer in 
the District of Columbia to assaults on em- 
ployees of penal and correctional institutions 
and places of confinement of juveniles of the 
District of Columbia (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to estab- 
lish in the Treasury of the United States a 
permanent working fund for District of 
Columbia public building construction sery- 
ices, and for other purposes (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

REPORT ON PROPOSED INCREASES IN QUOTAS OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Chairman, National Advisory Council on In- 
ternational Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems, transmitting, for the information of 
the Senate, a special report on proposed in- 
creases in quotas of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, dated March 1965 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on unnecessary costs to the 
Government in the leasing of electronic data 
processing systems by the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Defense and Space Center, 
Baltimore, Md., Department of Defense, 
dated March 1965 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on excess inyentory of spare 
lighted-type buoy bodies, U.S. Coast Guard, 
Treasury Department, dated March 1965 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FIREARMS AND 
NATIONAL FIREARMS ACTS 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting drafts of proposed legislation 
to amend the Federal Firearms and National 
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Firearms Acts, which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, and by unanimous consent, was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT RELATING TO VISA PETITIONS ACCORD- 
ING First PREFERENCE CLASSIFICATION TO 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
reports concerning visa petitions approved 
according the beneficiaries of such petitions 
first preference (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN LEGISLATION 

A letter from the Chairman, U.S, Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a proposed amendment to the bill 
(S. 700) authorizing fiscal year 1966 appro- 
priations for that Commission (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT; 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Commerce: 

“CHAPTER — 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 7—Relative to 
memorializing Congress to enact legisla- 
tion on the protection, enhancement, and 
improvement of salmon and anadromous 
fish 
“Whereas the salmonoid and anadromous 

fish of California are vital natural assets of 

great economic value which have been ill- 

used by man’s manipulation and depreda- 

tion of the habitat; and 

“Whereas great efforts have been made to 
end the long decline of salmon in California 
water; and 

“Whereas increased facilities are yet 
needed to provide the maximum effort in re- 
habilitating the once-great salmon resources 
of California; and 

“Whereas the salmon, because it is a marine 
resource fished by commercial and sport 
fishermen of several States, is, in part, an 
interstate concern: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
legislature memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation on the 
protection, enhancement and improvement of 
salmon and anadromous fish, so that the 
Federal Government can participate in efforts 
to preserve and enhance this vital resource; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President. of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“CHAPTER — 
“Assembly Joint Resolution No. 5—Relative 
to erecting a fence in San Diego County 
along the international border 


“Whereas, as hereinafter described, a rabies 
epidemic necessitates the erection of a dog- 
proof fence in the westerly part of San Diego 
County along the international border be- 
tween Mexico and the United States; and 

“Whereas, since September 1962, when 
rabies first appeared in the southern part of 
San Diego County and in Tijuana, Mexico, 
there haye been 173 laboratory-identified 
rabies cases in San Diego County and Ti- 
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juana and countless human as well as ani- 
mal exposures to these 173 cases of rabies; 
and 

“Whereas, rabies is a virus infection of the 
brain and spinal cord capable of infecting 
the human and animal population in San 
Diego County and elsewhere; and 

“Whereas, effective rabies control requires 
immunization of dogs and the elimination 
of stray and street dogs and although there 
has been an effective program of immuniza- 
tion of dogs in San Diego County there is a 
continuing immigration of stray dogs from 
Tijuana, Mexico; and 

“Whereas, an uncontrolled rabies epidemic 
exists in the northern border area of Baja 
California in Mexico, and from January 1964, 
through September 1964, there were 68 clin- 
ically diagnosed: cases of rabies in dogs in the 
Tijuana area and 142 persons receiving treat- 
ment in Tijuana; and 

“Whereas, the majority of cases of labora- 
tory-confirmed rabies in San Diego County 
have been found at San Ysidro; indicating 
that the rabies problem in San Diego County 
directly relates to, and reflects, the spillover 
from the Tijuana focus of the disease; and 

“Whereas, only a part of the San Diego 
County international boundary is adequately 
fenced with dogproof fencing, and there is 
literally no barrier to the passage of dogs 
from Mexico into San Diego County, United 
States of America; and 

“Whereas, a dogproof fence from the Pa- 
cific Ocean to a point 12 miles to the east 
along the international boundary would 
effectively bar the passage of rabid dogs into 
the most populous parts of San Diego County 
and elsewhere from Mexico; and 

“Whereas, the control of the United States- 
Mexican border is within the jurisdiction of 
many Federal agencies, including but not 
limited to the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, the U.S. Immunization 
and Naturalization Service, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Public Health Service, and 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and 

“Whereas, there is existing legislation that 
authorizes these agencies to erect fences 
along the United States-Mexican border (22 
U.S.C. 2778, International Boundary Com- 
mission; 21 U.S.C. 141, Department of Agri- 
culture; Public Law 88-245, appropriation 
for Immunization and Naturalization Serv- 
ice; 42 U.S.C. 264, Public Health Service) : 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to construct 
a dogproof fence in San Diego County, Calif., 
along the international border between the 
United States and Mexico, in order to elimi- 
nate the incidents of rabid dogs crossing this 
border, and thereby alleviate the rabies epi- 
demic in San Diego County, Calif.; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

A resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 

“CHAPTER — 


“Assembly Joint Resolution No. 8—Relating 
to coordination of disaster relief 

“Whereas the unprecedented damage 
caused in California by the disastrous floods 
in December 1964 and January 1965 requires 
the utmost effort of all persons concerned 
in the repair and replacement of vital facili- 
ties and the cleanup of the debris with an 
absolute minimum of duplication both be- 
cause of the economy possible in single 
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coordinated efforts and the fact that if there 
is no unnecessary duplication this can free 
persons to carry on some other work; and 

“Whereas with not only various local and 
State levels of government involved in this 
monumental task but also many Federal 
agencies directly active in this area, a co- 
ordinated plan is essential to an efficient 
operation; and 

“Whereas in a disaster of this magnitude 
the damage is so extensive and covers 80 
many areas that often the usual divisions 
of governmental responsibility are not ap- 
plicable: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That all 
Federal agencies involved in the rehabilita- 
tion and repair in the area of the floods, in- 
cluding but not limited to, the U.S. Corps 
of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of 
Land Management, and U.S. Forest Service 
are requested to develop a coordinated plan 
for their activities in this regard, including 
coordination with the appropriate California 
State agencies; and be it further 

“Resolved, That these agencies are re- 
quested to also develop a ‘coordinated plan 
under which damage and injury from further 
storms and floods can best be prevented or 
minimized and to be followed in operations 
after any future disaster; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to the Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior, Secretary 
of Agriculture, U.S. Corps of Engineers, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, U.S, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, U.S. Bureau of Land Management 
and U.S. Forest Service, and to each Senator 
and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States.” 

Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of Maine; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


Joint resolution requesting Members of 
Congress to support the agricultural con- 
servation program and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service 


“Whereas the preservation of the soils, 
water, forests, and wildlife of this Nation, 
and in particular the topsoil, is necessary; 
and 

“Whereas we believe the preservation of 
these resources is a responsibility of all peo- 
ple; and 

“Whereas farmers and landowners through 
conservation practices have made Maine a 
far more beautiful State for both rural and 
urban people to enjoy; and 

“Whereas the agricultural conservation 
program and the technical assistance pro- 
vided the landowners of Maine by the Soil 
Conservation Service are a vital link in the 
overall natural resource conservation move- 
ment through the State; and 

“Whereas for the past 30 years the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, through the 
agricultural conservation program and the 
Soil Conservation Service, has done much to 
maintain and improve these resources, and 
make landowners and society in general more 
conscious of the need for such preservation; 
and 

“Whereas during this period some 25,000 
Maine farmers and landowners have put to 
good use the many conservation practices of 
the agricultural conservation program; and 

“Whereas in carrying out these practices 
Maine farmers and landowners are now more 
than matching Government funds dollar for 
dollar; and 

“Whereas through the medium of agricul- 
tural conservation program, farmer-elected 
committeemen, and soil conservation district 
supervisors throughout the State, farm lead- 
ership has been developed to a most helpful 
degree; and 
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“Whereas we believe that farmers, particu- 
larly through this defense period, should not 
be forced to exploit their soils in the pro- 
duction of the additional food and fiber 
needed; and - 

“Whereas we firmly belieye that such would 
become a necessity should-funds to operate 
the agricultural conservation program and 
the Soil Conservation Service be curtailed: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the 102d legislature, That 
the Congress of the United States be re- 
spectfully urged to give the necessary and 
adequate support to the continuance of the 
agricultural conservation program and the 
Soil Conservation Service; and be it further 

“Resolved, That Maine Senators, EDMUND 
S. Musxte and MARGARET CHASE SMITH, and 
the State Representatives in Congress, WIL- 
LIAM D. HATHAWAY and STANLEY R. TUPPER, 
be asked to give their wholehearted support 
to the agricultural conservation program, and 
to vote to continue the annual national ap- 
propriation of $250 million for the agricul- 
tural conservation program, and to restore 
the recommended cut of $20 million in Soil 
Conservation Service funds; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That an adequate amount be 
set aside from such appropriation to make 
it possible to administer the program 
through the present system of farmer-elected 
committeemen; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to transmit duly attested copies of 
this resolution to the President of the 
United States, to the Vice President of the 
United. States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to the chairmen of the 
Senate and House Committees on Agricul- 
ture, to the chairmen of the Senate and 
House Committees on Appropriations, to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and to the Maine 
congressional delegation. 

“EpWIN H. PERT, «| 
“Secretary. 
“JEROME G. PLANTE, 
“Clerk.” 


„Joint resolution proposing abolition of 
futures trading of potatoes on the New 
York Merchantile Exchange by the Con- 
gress of the United States 
“We, your memorlalists, the Senate and 

House of Representatives of the State of 

Maine in the 102d legislative session as- 

sembled, most respectfully present and peti- 

tion your honorable body as follows: 
“Whereas the Constitution of the United 

States provides that the Congress may regu- 

late commerce among the several States; and 
“Whereas potatoes are now traded in fu- 

tures contracts on the New York Mercantile 

Exchange, 6 Harrison Street, New York, 

N. L.; and 
“Whereas the price at which future con- 

tracts are bought and sold has a direct and 

immediate effect on cash prices received by 
producers for potatoes in Maine and all other 
areas producing potatoes for market; and 

“Whereas futures prices reflect the effects 
of manipulation and unlimited speculation 
to the detriment of producers of potatoes; 
and 

“Whereas futures trading of potatoes ob- 
structs all attempts of Maine potato pro- 
ducers to market their product in an or- 
derly fashion; and 

“Whereas futures trading of potatoes en- 
courages Overproduction in Maine and all 
other producing areas with resulting dis- 
astrously low prices for the producer; and 

“Whereas experience has proven that fu- 
tures trading can be carried on without 
detrimental and depressing effect on price 
only in the case of those commodities which 
can be stored for extensive periods of time 
within the areas of production or the areas 


of marketing and distribution; and 
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“Whereas Irish potatoes are a perishable 
commodity that do not lend themselves to 
extended periods of storage, especially fol- 
lowing preparation for market; and 

“Whereas Trish potatoes historically are 
one of the most volatile commodities in 
terms of price range and in degree of sensi- 
tivity to myriad market factors, including 
total volume produced, anticipated produc- 
tion, available supply on track and in the 
marketplaces, as well as many others; and 

“Whereas many areas of production have 
vehemently registered their opposition to the 
continued trading of Irish potatoes futures, 
either with or without the supervision of the 
Commodity Exchange Authority of the 
USDA, and producers in Maine, by mail bal- 
lot, have voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
abolishing futures trading in Maine potatoes; 
and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has already established a precedent for the 
action to be proposed by this resolution in 
the instance of another perishable commod- 
ity; mamely, onions, leaving potatoes as the 
only perishable commodity now being traded 
on the futures market: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, your memorialists, rec- 
ommend that the Congress enact legislation 
abolishing futures trading in Irish potatoes 
upon the New York Mercantile Exchange or 
upon any commodity exchange; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial, 
duly authenticated by the secretary of state, 
be immediately transmitted by the secretary 
of state, by mail, to the Senate and House 
of Representatives in Congress and to the 
Members of the said Senate and House of 
Representatives from this State. 

“EDWIN H. PERT, 
“Secretary. 
“JEROME G. PLANTE, 
“Clerk.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Concurrent resolution of the Senate and 
Assembly of the State of New York me- 
morializing the Congress of the United 
States to enact the necessary legislation 
to provide for the establishment and erec- 
tion of a veterans hospital in Monroe 
County 
“Whereas the Batavia veterans hospital is 

a 257-bed hospital which was originally 

planned, long before World War II, to take 

care of World War I and Spanish American 

War Veterans in the Buffalo-Rochester area. 

At that period the facility was adequate. 

However, since the end of World War II and 

the Korean conflict, with an additional 18 

million veterans added to the list of those 

entitled to hospitalization, a hospital ex- 
pansion program was essential. This re- 
sulted in the city of Buffalo getting a hos- 
pital, as well as Syracuse and Albany, Roch- 
ester being bypassed as it was assumed that 
the old 257-bed Batavia veterans hospital 
would be adequate for the needs of Roch- 
ester area veterans; and 

“Whereas this is a gross inequity to Roch- 

ester area veterans as they number 100,000 

in the metropolitan area (80,000 in the 

Rochester area) including veterans from all 

wars. The Batavia veterans hospital is no- 

where near adequate enough for their needs. 

At any given time, the Batavia veterans hos- 

pital has a Rochester veteran population of 

80 to 85 percent. Also many veterans in the 

Rochester area who must obtain a treatment 

not handled at Batavia, are sent to the Buf- 

falo facility at great inconvenience. Roch- 
ester area veterans find it difficult to under- 
stand why a city of their size, the 23d in the 

Nation, should lack proper medical and hos- 

pital facilities freely given to communities 

much smaller; and 
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“Whereas Rochester area veterans have 
to journey a minimum of 38 miles to get to 
the Batavia hospital which creates a definite 
hardship on the next-of-kin who would like 
to visit them. The Buffalo veterans hospital 
is 70 miles away, which increases the hard- 
ship. The only nearby facility of a general 
medical nature is the Bath veterans hospital 
situated 75 miles away; and 

“Whereas, the Batavia veterans hospital is 
situated in a rural county having a popula- 
tion of approximately 8,000, placing a veter- 
ans hospital in the Rochester area in the 
center of veteran population would equalize 
the present hospital program across the 
State, with a facility in Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse, and Albany. This represents the 
great central population belt in this State, 
second only to the New York City metro- 
politan area itself; and 

“Whereas to further justify the building 
of a hospital in the Rochester area is the 
dogmatic fact that the city is a well-known 
medical center which would simplify the 
hospital staffing problem making it easy to 
provide every type of medical facility cur- 
rently available; and 7 

“Whereas the bed capacity of all veteran 
hospitals in western New York with the ex- 
ception of Canandaigua, which is neuropsy- 
chiatric, totals only 1,481 beds divided as 
follows: Batavia veterans hospital, 257; 
Bath veterans hospital, 273; Buffalo yeterans 
hospital, 951. Of these hospitals, only Ba- 
tavia is even remotely convenient (38 miles 
distant) and this is the smallest hospital of 
them all, totaling only 257 beds. When you 
consider that Syracuse has a 488-bed general 
medical hospital, and Albany has a 1,000- 
bed general medical hospital, it is difficult to 
reconcile ourselves to the fact that Rochester 
has no hospital whatsoever, and must de- 
pend primarily on a 257-bed hospital, 30 
years old and 38 miles away; and 

“Whereas the Buffalo VA hospital has all 
it can do to take care of its own veteran 
residents which number a quarter million, 
including Niagara Falls and adjoining towns. 
We do not think that this facility answers 
our problem at all. Where Rochester area 
veterans, after discharge from a VA hospital, 
are eligible for certain periods of outpatient 
treatment and medication at the hospital, 
they are frequently unable to avail them- 
selves of this additional benefit due to cost 
and inconvenience of travel; and 

“Whereas the Monroe County board of 
supervisors has donated enough land owned 
by Monroe County to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the purpose of establishing a VA 
hospital; and 

“Whereas this land is close by the re- 
nowned Strong Memorial Hospital and the 
University of Rochester Medical School, with 
continually visiting specialists of the medi- 
cal profession from all parts of the world 
who might be sufficiently interested to re- 
view any rare ailment of a veteran hospital- 
ized: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, (if the senate concur), That 
the Congress of the United States be, and it 
hereby is respectfully memorialized by the 
legislature of the State of New York to en- 
act legislation for the establishment, erec- 
tion and maintenance of a veterans hos- 
pital in Monroe County; and be it further 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the Secretary of the U.S. Senate, the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives and to each 
Member of the Congress of the United States 
from the State of New York, and that the 
latter be urged to devote themselves to the 
task of accomplishing the purpose of this 
resolution, 

“By order of the assembly: 

“GEORGE H. VAN LENGEN, 
“Secretary. 
“JOHN T. McKENNAN, 
“Clerk.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of West Virginia; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 24 


“Memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to take action on the Knox Creek 
Dam, in Pike County, Ky., to assist in pro- 
viding flood control in the Valley of the 
Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River in West 
Virginia 


“Whereas the Valley of the Tug Fork of 
the Big Sandy River in the State of West 
Virginia has recently been visited by a flood 
disaster, which might have been averted to a 
marked degree by a proper system of flood 
control; and 

“Whereas the recent flood has caused dam- 
age to the extent of at least $13 million 
in the Valley of the Tug Fork of the Big 
Sandy River; and 

“Whereas other floods have occurred at 
great frequency during the past few years 
in said valley, resulting in damages to the 
extent of many millions of dollars; and 

“Whereas the distressing conditions due 
to a flood tell a more powerful story than 
any that might be calculated in terms of the 
cost of a proper flood control system; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers recently issued a flood control report 
on the Big Sandy River and included there- 
in information that the construction of the 
Knox Creek Dam in Pike County, Ky., would 
reduce the flood level of the Tug Fork of the 
Big Sandy River, and at the city of William- 
son, W. Va., the reduction would be 6 feet 
or more; and 

“Whereas the construction of said Knox 
Creek Dam would avert or reduce future 
flood damage along the Tug Fork of the Big 
Sandy River in West Virginia: Therefore be 
it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
delegates concurring therein), That the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby re- 
quested to take such action as will bring 
about the immediate construction of the 
Knox Creek Dam in Pike County, Ky., in 
order to avert or lessen the consequences of 
another such disaster in the Valley of the 
Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River; and, be it 

“Resolved further, That the clerk of the 
senate is instructed to send copies of this 
resolution to the Secretary of the Senate 
of the United States, the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to each Member of Congress from this State. 

“J. HOWARD MYERS, 
“Clerk. Senate of West Virginia.” 


The petition of Ohio Bell, of Chicago, III., 
praying for a redress of grievances; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Nashwauk 
Retired Men’s Club, of Nashwauk, Minn., re- 
lating to a reduction in taxes for persons 
over the age of 65; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Law Abiding Citizens of the United 
States of America, of Garwood, N.J., signed 
by M. Soskin, remonstrating against the ac- 
tions of a group called “American Council 
for Judaism” in the case of immigrants in 
transit to Israel; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

A resolution adopted at a mass meeting of 
Americans of Lithuanian descent held in 
Los Angeles, Calif., relating to the 712th an- 
niversary of the founding of the Lithuanian 
kingdom, and the 47th anniversary of the 
establishment of the Republic of Lithuania; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted at the southern 
regional convention of the Junior Statesmen 
of America, Santa Barbara, Calif., relating to 
the recitation of the pledge of allegiance to 
the flag in public schools; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A letter from Virginia Y. Collins, of New 
Orleans, La., transmitting a copy of a peti- 
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tion for redress of grievance, signed by sun- 
dry citizens, relating to the right to vote; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

A resolution adopted by the Council of 
the City of Philadelphia, Pa., commending 
the President of the United: States on his 
message to Congress relating to crime; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 10 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to direct 
the Area Redevelopment Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of Mines and Office of Minerals 
Exploration of the Department of the In- 
terior of the United States to undertake a 
study of the feasibility of establishing 
metallurgical research operations and to 
explore mineral resources in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota 


“Whereas the Black Hills of South Dakota 
are abundant in precious minerals and non- 
ferrous metals and that these natural re- 
sources should be mined and processed; and 

“Whereas, that during the early history of 
the State of South Dakota, a great interest 
was shown in mining and great wealth was 
produced as a result of taking ores from the 
ground; and 

“Whereas the Black Hills of South Dakota 
is an area that needs a redeveloping and a 
rebirth of her once tremendous mining in- 
dustry; and 

“Whereas a study of the feasibility of es- 
tablishing metallurgical research operations 
could result in a plant being constructed in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota creating job 
opportunity and industrial development; and 

“Whereas valuable mineral resources are 
known to exist in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, the extent and exact location of 
which could be determined by the Office of 
Minerals Exploration of the Department of 
the Interior of the United States; and 

“Whereas it is anticipated that the results 
of such a study will be of great economic 
benefit to South Dakota and its people; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Senate of the State of 
South Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States be, and is, memorialized to 
direct the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Commerce and 
the Bureau of Mines and Office of Minerals 
Exploration of the Department of the In- 
terior of the United States to undertake a 
study of the feasibility of establishing metal- 
lurgical research operations and to explore 
mineral resources in the Black Hills of the 
State of South Dakota; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, the 
Members of the congressional delegation 
from South Dakota, the Area Redevelopment 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, the Secretary of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Secretary of the In- 
terior of the United States, the Bureau of 
Mines of the Department of Interior of the 
United States, the Office of Minerals Explora- 
tion of the Department of the Interior of the 
United States, and to the Industrial Develop- 
ment Expansion Agency, Pierre, S. Dak. 

“CHARLES 


Droz, 
“Speaker of the House. 


“Attest: 
“WALTER J. MATSON, 
“Chie? Clerk. 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 


“NELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 
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IOWA GENERAL ASSEMBLY CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION ON SITU- 
ATION IN SELMA 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have 
received a concurrent resolution from the 
Iowa General Assembly relating to the 
situation in Selma, Ala., and the various 
acts of discrimination which have 
occurred there and elsewhere. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed at this point in the 
RecorD, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 17 


Whereas citizens of the United States in 
peaceful assembly have been the victims of 
physical brutality, scourged with night 
sticks, tear gas, and whips, to enforce Gov- 
ernor Wallace’s ban against a protest march 
from Selma to Montgomery, Ala.; and 

Whereas at least 35 men and women suffer- 
ing from the effects of this horrendous police 
brutality are now hospitalized; and 

Whereas this march was organized to call 
the attention of the citizens of these United 
States to the denial of their rights to regis- 
ter to vote: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house (the senate con- 
curring) That we deem it necessary that this 
61st general assembly support the President 
of these United States in using his rightful 
and just power to protect the right to peace- 
ful assembly and demonstration; to curb the 
exercise of unlawful police power; to enjoin 
the Governor of Alabama to comply with the 
Federal Civil Rights Act of 1964; to restore 
the rights of those Alabama citizens now 
denied these rights; to urge Alabama’s Gov- 
ernor to use all due haste to conform to 
democratic principles inherent in the Con- 
stitution of the United States; to allow all 
citizens of Alabama to exercise their just and 
lawful franchise by due process of registra- 
tion; to protect the rights, life, and property 
of those who are endangered while acting in 
a peaceful manner to enjoin the restoration 
of these rights; be it further 

Resolved, That we recognize that the loss 
of civil rights of any man of any race, color, 
or creed diminishes and corrodes the freedom 
of all citizens of these United States: Now, 
therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
Lyndon B. Johnson, to Governor Wallace, and 
Sheriff James G. Clark, of Alabama, to Iowa 
Senators BOURKE HICKENLOOPER and JACK 
Miniter, and to Representatives SCHMID- 
HAUSER, CULVER, Gross, BANDSTRA, SMITH, 
GREIGG, and HANSEN. 

VINCENT B. STEFFEN, 
Speaker of the House. 
WILLIAM R. KENDRICK, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF OREGON 
LEGISLATURE—TUALATIN REC- 
LAMATION PROJECT 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the members of the Oregon 
congressional delegation, I wish to call 
attention to a memorial adopted by the 
Oregon State Legislature in support of 
the Tualatin Valley reclamation project. 

This important water resource devel- 
opment project has widespread support 
in the State of Oregon, as evidenced by 
the action taken in the legislative as- 
sembly. 

I ask consent to include the text of the 
joint memorial and a letter of transmit- 
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tal from the secretary of state of Ore- 
gon in the Recorp with my remarks, and 
be appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and joint resolution were referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, as follows: 

HOUSE JOINT MEMORIAL 3 
To His Excellency, Lyndon B. Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to the 
Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 53d Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legisla- 
tive session assembled, most respectfully rep- 
resent as follows: 

Whereas bills for the Tualatin Valley 
(Scoggins) irrigation project have been in- 
troduced in the U.S. Senate and the U.S. 
House of Representatives; and 

Whereas the feasibility report of the 
Bureau of Reclamation shows a high degree 
of benefit ratio to cost for irrigation, munic- 
ipal and industrial water recreation, water 
quality control and fish and wildlife; and 

Whereas voters of Washington County have 
approved formation of the Tualatin Valley 
Irrigation District, which district contains 
more than the 17,000 irrigable acres required 
for the feasibility of the project; and 

Whereas the Tualatin project involves a 
supply of water for municipal and industrial 
use for cities, industrial and suburban areas 
faced with immediate costly expenditure for 
alternate sources of domestic and indus- 
trial water without the Tualatin Valley Ir- 
rigation District; and 

Whereas an Oregon Supreme Court de- 
cision has decreed a priority of natural 
streamflow to users outside the Tualatin 
River drainage areas; and 

Whereas that court decision gives a pri- 
ority for water utilization in excess of its 
low seasonal flow to others than its present 
users such as farmers, cities, industrial, rec- 
reational growth, development, and employ- 
ment; and 
' Whereas the Tualatin project, as proposed, 
represents a multipurpose project which ful- 
fills the principles of maximum water re- 
source development; and 

Whereas local organizations interested in 
the water quality control, fish and wildlife 
and recreation have approved the project; 
and 

Whereas, because of water shortages, the 
cities of Forest Grove and Hillsboro and the 
Lake Oswego corporation are vitally inter- 
ested in obtaining municipal and industrial 
water from the project; and 

Whereas recent floods have demonstrated 
the need for all measures of flood control 
including upstream resources such as 
Scroggins reservoir; and 

Whereas Scroggins Reservoir, which would 
be created by the project, rates high in the 
recreational long-term plans of the Metro- 
politan Planning Commission as reported to 
the City Council of the City of Portland and 
the County Commissioners of Multnomah, 
Washington, and Clackamas Counties: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon: 

1. We urge the expeditious processing 
through the U.S. Senate, and the U.S. House 
of Representatives the authorization of the 
project by the Congress of the United States. 

2. The secretary of state shall send a copy 
of this memorial to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, chairmen of committees of Sen- 
ate and House of the United States for In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and to each Mem- 
ber of the Oregon congressional delegation. 
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Adopted by house February 4, 1965. 


Chief Clerk of House. 
F, F. MONTGOMERY; 
Speaker of House. 
Adopted by senate February 16, 1965. 
Harry D. Zorvin, 
President of Senate. 


RESOLUTIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
SENATE 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the senior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] and myself I send to the desk this 
certified copy of a resolution entitled 
“Resolution memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Attorney General of the 
United States, to exercise their powers 
to assure the citizens of Alabama their 
constitutionally guaranteed franchise 
and civil rights,” adopted by the Senate 
of the Massachusetts General Court on 
March 10, 1965, 

I ask that this resolution be appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Resolution memorializing the President and 
the Attorney General of the United States 
to exercise their powers to assure the 
citizens of Alabama their constitutionally 
guaranteed franchise and civil rights 


Whereas the people of the commonwealth 
are shocked and pained by the explosion of 
brutality in Selma, Ala., against citizens who 
are seeking their constitutionally guaranteed 
franchise and civil rights; and 

Whereas the authorities of Alabama are 
defying the law of the land as defined in 
the Constitution of the United States, pre- 
scribed by Federal statutes and interpreted 
by the Supreme Court of the United States; 
and 

Whereas this crisis constitutes an outrage 
to all freedom-loving citizens and conveys 
a distorted image of the United States to the 
free world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
hereby urges the President of the United 
States and the Attorney General of the 
United States to use the full weight and 
power of their respective offices to implement 
the laws of the land and to guarantee to the 
citizens of Alabama the liberties of which 
they are being deprived; and be it further 

Resolved, That engrossed copies of these 
resolutions be transmitted forthwith by the 
secretary of the Commonwealth to the Pres- 
ident and Attorney General of the United 
States, and to each Member of the Congress 
from the Commonwealth. 

Senate, adopted, March 10, 1965. 

THOMAS A. CHADWICK, 
Clerk. 

Attest: 

KEVIN H. WHITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution of the Senate of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts iden- 
tical with the foregoing, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 
By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 


on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment. : 
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S. 22. A bill to promote a more adequate 
national program of water research (Rept. 
No. 127). 

By Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments: 

S. 560. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended and the 
Clean Air Act, as amended, to provide for 
improved cooperation by Federal agencies to 
control water and air pollution from Federal 
installations and facilities and to control 
W i vehicle air pollution (Rept. No. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the. second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr, LONG of Missouri; 

S. 1578. A bill for the relief of Dr. Delfina 
M. Ibalio; 

S. 1579. A bill for the relief of Thick Kee 
Yee; and 

S. 1580. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Doris 
Wai Kam Yee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, LONG of Missouri (for himself 
and Mr. SYMINGTON): 

S. 1581. A bill for the relief of Dr. Orhan 
Metin Ozmat; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 1582. A bill to amend the act authoriz- 
ing the Mann Creek Federal reclamation 
project, Idaho, in order to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
such project (act of August 16, 1962, 76 Stat. 
388); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Crunch when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MILLER (for himself and Mr. 
WILIAMS of Delaware): 

S. 1583. A bill creating a commission to be 
known as the Presidential Commission on 
Simplification of the Income Tax Laws; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MLER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 1584. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of the General Services to coordinate 
and otherwise provide for the economic and 
efficient purchase, lease, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and utilization of automatic data proc- 
essing equipment by Federal departments 
and agencies; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Doucias when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 1585. A bill to provide for the transfer 
of powers, duties, and functions under the 
Trading with the Enemy Act to the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1586. A bill to provide for the submis- 
sion to the Congress by, the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of periodical reports 
concerning the administration of title II of 
the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

(See the remarks of Mr. JoHNsToN when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1587. A bill to amend the Tucker Act to 
increase from $10,000 to $50,000 the limita- 
tion on the jurisdiction of the U.S. district 
courts in suits against the United States for 
breach of contract or for compensation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
PELL, and Mr. PASTORE) (by re- 
quest) : 

S. 1588. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to undertake research and de- 
velopment in high-speed ground transporta- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate. heading.) 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 1589. A bill to assist the States in pro- 
viding public assistance to Indians living on 
reservations or allotted or trust lands lo- 
cated therein by providing for additional 
Federal financial participation in State pub- 
lic assistance programs approved under titles 
I, IX, X, XIV, and XVI of the Social Security 
Act with respect to expenditures thereunder 
which are attributable to such Indians; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McGEE: 

S. 1590. A bill to provide more adequate 
and realistic penalties for violations of cer- 
tain safety statutes administered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 1591. A bill to amend the National Fire- 
arms Act to impose special (occupational) 
taxes with respect to engaging in the busi- 
ness of importing, manufacturing, and deal- 
ing in destructive weapons such as bombs, 
grenades, rockets, missiles, bazookas, and 
antitank guns, to impose taxes with respect 
to the making and to the transfer of such 
weapons, and to increase the rates of special 
(occupational) tax, transfer tax, and mak- 
ing tax imposed by the act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1592. A bill to amend the Federal Fire- 
arms Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he in- 
troduced the above bills, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 1593. A bill for the relief of Arie Katz- 
man, his wife, Zipora Katzman, and their 
two minor children, Orfa and Orna Katzman; 
to the Commitee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 1594. A bill to establish the position of 
U.S. customs inspector (nonsupervisory) in 
the Bureau of Customs, Department of the 
Treasury, to place such position in grade 10 
of the Classification Act of 1949, and for oth- 
er purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 1595. A bill to provide for the trans- 
portation of mail by motor vehicles; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 1596. A bill to promote the domestic and 
foreigh commerce of the United States by 
modernizing practices of the Federal Gov- 
ernment relating to the inspection of per- 
sons, merchandise, and conveyances moving 
into, through, and out of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Monrongey when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. HARTKE; 

S. 1597. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to prohibit the use 
of likenesses of the seal of the United States 
falsely to indicate Federal agency; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself, Mr. 
DIRKSEN, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. JORDAN 
of North Carolina, and Mr. PELL) : 

S.J. Res. 65. Joint resolution establishing 
the Commission on Art and Antiquities of 
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the Capitol, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
(See the remarks of Mr. MANSFIELD when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


TO EXPRESS CONGRESSIONAL AP- 
PROVAL OF THE PRESIDENT’S AC- 
TION RESPECTING VIETNAM 


Mr. SCOTT submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 28) to express 
congressional approval of the President’s 
actions respecting Vietnam, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Scorr, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. MANSFIELD submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 90) appointing the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] as a mem- 
ber of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, in lieu of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss], resigned, which was 
considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


PROPOSED PRESIDENTIAL COMMIS- 
SION ON SIMPLIFICATION OF IN- 
COME TAX LAWS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to create a Presidential Commission 
on Simplification of the Income Tax 
Laws. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp, that it be 
printed and appropriately referred, and 
that it lie over until Friday for the addi- 
tion of possible cosponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Record and will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Iowa. 

The bill (S. 1583) creating a commis- 
sion to be known as the Presidential 
Commission on Simplification of the In- 
come Tax Laws, introduced by Mr. 
MILLER (for himself and Mr. WILLIAMS 
of Delaware) , was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 

FINDINGS OF PACT AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 

SECTION 1. The Congress finds that the in- 
come tax originally contemplated by the six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution has 
become so complex and cumbersome, through 
the numerous statutory enactments, amend- 
ments, rulings, and regulations, that it is an 
undue burden on the taxpayers of the United 
States, the professional people who serve 
them, and the Government officials who ad- 
minister the law. This burden has become 
increasingly worse and if permitted to con- 
tinue there is danger that our system of in- 
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come taxation will collapse. It is the re- 
Sponsibility of the Federal Government to 
carry out its powers under the sixteenth 
amendment in such a manner as to enable 
taxpayers to comply with the law and to de- 
termine their liabilities without the expendi- 
ture of excessive time, effort, and money. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PRESIDENTIAL COMMIS- 
SION FOR SIMPLIFICATION OF THE INCOME 
TAX LAWS 


Sec. 2. (a) For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this Act, there is hereby 
created a commission to be known as The 
Presidential Commission for Simplification 
of the Income Tax Laws (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Commission“). 

(b) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission or employment of an in- 
dividual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional 
field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with 
or without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of sec- 
tion 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 
of the United States Code, or section 190 
of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 

SEC. 3. (a) NUMBER AND APPOINTMENT.—The 
Commission shall be composed of seventeen 
members, appointed by the President, with- 
out regard to political party affiliation, as 
follows: 

(1) Two Members from the Senate; 

(2) Two Members from the House of Rep- 
resentatives; 

(3) One member from the Office of Legis- 
lative Counsel of the Treasury Department; 

(4) One member from the Internal Rev- 
enue Service; 

(5) One member from a State tax commis- 
sion engaged in State income tax adminis- 
tration; 

(6) Two members of the American Bar 
Association, one of whom shall be engaged 
primarily in tax law practice, including the 
preparation of tax returns, and the other 
of whom shall be engaged in the general 
practice of law, including the preparation 
of tax returns; 

(7) One member of the American Insti- 
tute of Certified Public Accountants whose 
practice includes the preparation of tax re- 
turns; 

(8) One member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Accountants whose practice in- 
cludes the preparation of tax returns; 

(9) Two farmers; 

(10) Two small businessmen; 

(11) Two wage earners. 

(b) Vacancres.—Any vacancy in the Com- 
mission shall not affect its powers, but shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

(c) CONTINUATION OF MEMBERSHIP Upon 
CHANGE OF Statrus.—A change in the status 
or employment of any person appointed to 
the Commission pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section shall not affect his member- 
ship upon the Commission. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4, The Commission shall elect a 
Chairman and a Vice Chairman from among 
its members. 

QUORUM 


Sec, 5. Nine members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec, 6. (a) MEMBERS OF CONGRESS.—Mem- 
bers of Congress who are members of the 
Commission shall serve without compensa- 
tion in addition to that received for their 
services as Members of Congress; but they 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties v. 
in the Commission. ; 
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(b) MEMBERS., From THE EXECUTIVE 
Brancu.—The members of the Commission 
who are in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment shall serve without compensation 
in addition to that received for their services 
in the executive branch, but they shall be re- 
imbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(C) MEMBERS From Private Lirs.—The 
members from private life shall each receive 
$50 per diem when engaged in the actual 
performance of duties vested in the Com- 
mission, plus reimbursement for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of such 
duties. 

STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 

Src. 7. The Commission shall have power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, without re- 
gard to the provisions of the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 


EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 9. (a2)—INVESTIGATION, ANALYSIS, and 
RECOMMENDATIONS.—It shall be the duty of 
the Commission— 

(1) to analyze the Federal income tax laws 
and to determine how they can be simplified 
in a manner consistent with equity and pro- 
tection of the revenue. 

(2) to formulate and make recommenda- 
tions for legislative action determined to be 
necessary and desirable to simplify the in- 
come tax laws and their administration, 

(b) Rerport.—The Commission shall report 
to the President and the Congress its find- 
ings and recommendations as soon as prac- 
ticable and in no event later than July 1, 
1966. The Commission shall cease to exist 
sixty days following the submission of its 
final report. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 10. (a) HEARINGS AND SEssIons.—The 
Commission or, on the authorization of the 
Commission, any subcommittee or member 
thereof, may, for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this Act, hold such hear- 
ings and sit and act at such times and places, 
administer such oaths, and require, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance and testi- 
mony of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, records, correspondence, 
memorandums, papers, and documents as the 
Commission or such subcommittee or mem- 
ber may deem advisable. 

Subpenas may be issued over the signature 
of the Chairman of the Commission, or such 
subcommittee, or any duly designated mem- 
ber, and may be served by any person desig- 
nated by such Chairman or member. The 
provisions of sections 102 through 104 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States (2 
U.S.C, 192-194) shall apply in the case of 
any failure of any witness to comply with any 
subpena or to testify when summoned under 
authority of this section. 

(b) OBTAINING OFFICIAL DarA.— The Com- 
mission is authorized to secure directly from 
any executive department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, independent estab- 
lishment, or instrumentality, information, 
suggestions, estimates, and statistics for the 
purpose of this Act, and each such depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized and directed to furnish such in- 
formation, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics directly to the Commission, upon re- 
quest made by the Chairman or Vice Chair- 
man. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, this bill 
is introduced on behalf of myself and the 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS]. 

The income tax originally envisioned 
by the 16th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion has become so complex and cumber- 
some that it is an undue burden on the 
taxpayers, the professional people who 
serve them, and the Federal officials who 
administer the laws. 

This burden has been growing steadily 
worse and, if permitted to continue, 
there is danger that our system of income 
taxation will collapse. The effectiveness 
of our tax system rests on the under- 
standing of those who must pay the tax— 
the American public. When the nu- 
merous changes made by Congress over 
the years add to the confusion of the tax- 
payer, this effectiveness is negated. This 
is what has happened. 

In making structural changes, either 
through executive department interpre- 
tation or congressional action, it appears 
to me that the basic social philosophy un- 
derlying the tax structure has often been 
overlooked. 

Too often we fail to remember that a 
tax system has purposes other than 
simply meeting the cost of government. 
Many tax systems would raise the neces- 
sary revenue. Some would be more desir- 
able than others. When computing tax 
liability becomes so difficult, so complex, 
and so confusing, as is now the case, we 
are failing to take into account the other 
purposes of stimulating employment and 
economic growth and the encouragement 
of savings and investment. Changes in 
the law made for purposes of doing equity 
can result in inequity as a result of the 
complexities they bring with them. 

It is the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to carry out its powers un- 
der the 16th amendment in such a man- 
ner as to enable taxpayers to comply 
with the law and to determine their 
liabilities without the expenditure of ex- 
cessive time, effort, and money. 

My bill, to create a Presidential Com- 
mission on Simplification of the Income 
Tax Laws, would be a step in this direc- 
tion. 

oe Commission would be charged 
with: 

First. Analyzing the Federal income 
tax laws to determine how they can be 
simplified in a manner consistent with 
equity and protection of the revenue. 

Second. Formulating and making rec- 
ommendations for legislative action de- 
termined to be necessary and desirable 
to simplify the tax laws and their 
administration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to continue for 1 additional 
minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa is recognized for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
Commission would be composed of two 
members each from the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, and the 
American Bar Association; one from the 
Office of Legislative Counsel of the 
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Treasury Department; one from the In- 
ternal Revenue Service; one from a 
State tax commission; one from the 
American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants; one from the National As- 
sociation of Accountants; two farmers; 
two small businessmen, and two wage 
earners. 

As can be seen, this Commission would 
be representative of all strata of 
society—the lawmakers, the administra- 
tors, those who constitute the bulk of 
the taxpayers, and the professions which 
assist many taxpayers with their returns. 


PROPOSED SAVING OF MANY MIL- 
LIONS OF DOLLARS ANNUALLY 
THROUGH BETTER MANAGEMENT 
OF AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESS- 
ING EQUIPMENT USED BY THE 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to coordinate and otherwise 
provide for the economic and efficient 
purchase, lease, maintenance, operation, 
and utilization of automatic data process- 
ing equipment by Federal departments 
and agencies. 

This bill would provide for central 
management and control over the auto- 
matic data processing facilities of the 
Federal Government. If enacted, it 
should make possible savings of many 
millions of dollars to the taxpayers of 
this country through better management 
of automatic data processing equipment, 
including improved procurement and 
utilization practices. 

The Federal Government is currently 

spending about $1 billion annually to op- 
erate the approximately 1,800 computers 
installed directly in Federal agencies. 
The Bureau of the Budget recently esti- 
mated that an additional 3,600 computers 
are employed in unique military opera- 
tions and by private contractors perform- 
ing work for the Government on a cost 
reimbursement basis. This means, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Budget, that 
the Federal Government is probably fi- 
nancing about 30 percent of all com- 
puters in the country, representing 
3 83 billion in total annual 
costs. 
The Federal Government is the world's 
largest user of data processing equip- 
ment, and the related costs continue to 
increase with each passing year. The 
Comptroller General has repeatedly 
pointed out, in the course of some 60 
reports to the Congress since 1962 on this 
matter, that until the Government estab- 
Ushes a form of centralized management 
and control over the procurement and 
use of this equipment, Federal agencies 
will continue to incur unnecessary costs 
in this already high-cost area of Gov- 
ernment operations. 

On March 6, 1963, the Comptroller 
General sent to the Congress a very sig- 
nificant report entitled “Study of Fi- 
nancial Advantages of Purchasing over 
Leasing of Electronic Data Processing 
Equipment in the Federal Government.” 
This report showed that by purchasing 
rather than leasing 523 of the over 1,000 
computers being leased by Government 
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agencies the Government could save $148 
million over a 5-year period and an addi- 
tional $100 million for each year of ad- 
ditional use after the 5-year period. 

But it is important to point out as well 
that these very significant possible sav- 
ings are based on calculations involving 
only about one-half of the computer sys- 
tems leased by Government agencies. 
There are many more computer systems 
which are indirectly leased at Govern- 
ment expense through contracts nego- 
tiated by the Department of Defense, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, and other Government agencies. 
Therefore, the total savings available 
through purchasing and improved utili- 
zation of this equipment may well come 
to several times the amounts applicable 
to the 523 computer systems covered in 
the Comptroller General’s report. 

This report and a followup report on 
this subject issued by the Comptroller 
General on April 30, 1964, pointed out 
that to realize the extremely significant 
possible savings, basic changes in the 
Government's overall management sys- 
tem will be necessary. In particular, de- 
cisions regarding purchasing and utiliza- 
tion of this equipment should be made 
through one central coordinating orga- 
nization which will consider both the 
Government-wide needs for this equip- 
ment and the resources already avail- 
able. 

There has been some improvement 
during the past 2 years in Government 
policies relating to the purchasing of 
computers. It is estimated that by the 
end of this fiscal year the Government 
will own about 46 percent of the 1,946 
computers to be installed in Federal 
agencies by that time. Nevertheless, at 
the present time Government agencies 
have on lease about 1,100 computers. In 
other words, we have more computers on 
lease now than we had when the Comp- 
troller General issued his March 6, 1963, 
report to the Congress. Also, as the 
Comptroller General pointed out in his 
April 30, 1964, report, practically all of 
the equipment used by Government con- 
tractors is being leased. This latter re- 
port also showed that extensive savings 
could be achieved through improved 
equipment utilization practices in the 
agencies and through the joint use of 
electronic data processing resources by a 
number of Federal agencies in lieu of 
additional procurement of this costly 
equipment by each agency separately. 

The rapid growth in Government use 
of this costly equipment makes it essen- 
tial, in my opinion, that the Congress act 
to institute these economies. The bill 
which I have introduced is identical to 
my bill, S. 1577, of the 87th Congress 
which the General Accounting Office 
drafted at my request following a very 
revealing hearing before a subcommittee 
of the Joint Economic Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to continue for 5 additional 
seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be held 
at the desk for 10 days for possible addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred and, without objection, the bill 
will be held at the desk for 10 days for 
possible additional cosponsors. 

The bill (S. 1584) to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to 
coordinate and otherwise provide for the 
economic and efficient purchase, lease, 
maintenance, operation, and utilization 
of automatic data processing equipment 
by Federal departments and agencies, in- 
troduced by Mr. Douctas, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLE- 
MENT COMMISSION 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk two proposed bills deal- 
ing with the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission and the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty. 

Under previous legislation the Office of 
Alien Property has drastically reduced 
its workload and this year’s budget re- 
quest is approximately 50 percent, of last 
year’s. In addition, the Office of. Alien 
Property has recently completed the sale 
of the General Aniline & Film Corp. 
and only minor technicalities remain to 
be settled in this matter. Consequently, 
the Office of Alien Property should be 
abe to complete its work during this 
session of the Congress and we should be 
able to transfer any remaining functions 
to the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission, resulting in a consolidation of 
these activities with a net savings to the 
war claims fund. 

The second bill is more of a technical 
nature and requires periodical reports to 
the Congress by the Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission. Since there is no 
judicial review of the decisions of the 
Commission, I think the Congress should 
receive a comprehensive report at regular 
intervals from this Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. JOHNSTON, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 

S. 1585. A bill to provide for the transfer 
of powers, duties, and functions under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act to the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 1586. A bill to provide for the submission 
to the Congress by the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission of periodical reports con- 
cerning the administration of title II of the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. 


AMENDMENT OF TUCKER ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a bill to amend the Tucker Act 
(28 U.S.C. 1346 (a) (2)), and ask that it 
be printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
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referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1587) to amend the Tucker 
Act to increase from $10,000 to $50,000 
the limitation on the jurisdiction of the 
U.S. district courts in suits against the 
United States for breach of contract or 
for compensation, introduced by Mr. 
Javrrs, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that para- 
graph (2) of subsection (a) of section 1346 
of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(2) Any other civil action or claim against 
the United States, not exceeding $50,000 in 
amount, founded either upon the Constitu- 
tion, or any Act of Congress, or any regulation 
of an executive department, or upon any 
express or implied contract with the United 
States, or for liquidated or unliquidated 
damages in cases not sounding in tort.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this bill 
will increase the limitation imposed on 
suits against the Federal Government 
in US. district courts, from $10,000 to 
$50,000. 

At the present time, any citizen can 
sue the United States in any amount in 
the U.S. Court of Claims, but if he sues 
or is sued in the US. district court 
his claim against the Government is lim- 
ited to $10,000, 

This limitation was enacted in 1887 and 
has not been raised since that time. It 
becomes particularly burdensome in light 
of legislation offered by my former col- 
league, Senator Keating, of New York, 
which was enacted last year. The Keat- 
ing bill allows claims for compensation 


by Government employees to be filed in 


the U.S. district courts, thereby enabling 
a Government employee to join in one 
action in the district courts, a suit for 
reinstatement to his Government posi- 
tion, and a claim for compensation owed 
him. Because of the monetary limitation 
imposed by the Tucker Act, however, 
claims for compensation which exceed 
$10,000 cannot be so joined, and must 
continue to be filed separately in the 
Court of Claims. 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States in its meeting last September 
called for this legislation, and the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the U.S. Courts has 
endorsed it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill remain on the table for 
1 week, so that other Senators may join 
as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HIGH-SPEED GROUND TRANSPOR- 
TATION RESEARCH AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, by request, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill for high-speed ground 
transportation research and develop- 
ment. The introduction of the bill is at 
the request of President Johnson. I ask 
unanimous consent that the President’s 
letter of March 4 and accompanying 
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statement on the need for the proposed 
legislation be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 4, 1965. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: I am pleased to trans- 
mit to Congress proposed legislation for high- 
speed ground transportation research and de- 
velopment. This legislation will help us to 
bring scientific and technical talent to bear 
on an increasingly important area of trans- 
portation not previously subject to intensive, 
continuing inquiry. 

The life of every citizen is influenced by 
transportation service. This vast economic 
activity not only absorbs 1 out of every 5 
gross national product dollars; it shapes the 
environment in which we live and work. Ad- 
vances in our transportation system must 
constantly be made if we are to continue to 
enjoy growth and prosperity—and if America 
is to be a livable nation. 

The last three decades have produced great 
technological achievements in air and high- 
way transportation. Commercial planes to- 
day fly three times as fast as they did in the 
1930’s. Automobiles speed along modern 
highways at greatly reduced travel time, The 
progress of our rail transportation system, 
unfortunately, has not matched these strides. 

I believe the power of science and tech- 
nology, demonstrated so well in the evolution 
of air and highway travel, can be utilized in 
the solution of other transportation prob- 
lems, especially rail transportation. 

Striking advances in intercity ground 
transportation—advances in speed, reliabil- 
ity, comfort, and convenience—are needed 
and possible. In the last 50 years, intercity 
freight tonnage has risen four times, and pas- 
senger travel has increased 25-fold. In 1960 
Americans traveled over 600 billion passenger 
miles, exclusive of local movement. That 
figure will more than double by 1980. 

We face an imminent need for improved 
intercity transportation in the densely popu- 
lated area along the east coast—between 
Washington and Boston—where travel is ex- 
pected to increase by 150 percent to 200 per- 
cent between 1960 and 1980. Freight ship- 
ments during the same period may nearly 
double. Other such “corridors” can be iden- 
tified throughout the Nation. Advances in 
the transportation of goods and people safe- 
ly, reliably, and economically in one densely 
populated area will be directly applicable 
to other regions. 

It is clear that we should explore the feasi- 
bility of an improved ground transportation 
system for such heavily traveled corridors. 
The program outlined by the Secretary of 
Commerce calls for research on materials, 
areodynamics, vehicle power and control, 
and guideways. Information requirements 
for regional studies and evaluations are to be 
defined and the necessary data collected. 
We must learn about travel needs and pref- 
erences, in part through the use of large- 
scale demonstration projects. New methods 
of analyzing the problem will be developed 
to give adequate consideration to the large 
number of regional and local characteristics 
which influence the performance, accepta- 
bility, and cost of all kinds of systems. 

The task is large and complex. Evolution- 
ary improvement in the existing railroad sys- 
tem must be compared to much more radi- 
cal and longer term developments. Systems 
proposed must be compatible with urban 
transportation plans. The reseach and de- 
velopment activity will require the services 
of many outstanding scientists, engineers, 
administrators, and business executives. But 
I know that we will find the skills in in- 
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dustry, in the universities, and in govern- 
ment—both national and local—to do the 
job. The consequences of beginning now 
will be vital, for experience has demon- 
strated to us that dollars spent in sound 
research and development produce benefits 
many times over. 
Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED FOR LEGIS- 
LATION To AUTHORIZE THE SECRETARY OF 
Commerce To UNDERTAKE RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT IN HIGH-SPEED GROUND 
‘TRANSPORTATION AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
carry out activities relating to the develop- 
ment of high-speed ground transportation, 
thereby contributing to the improvement of 
the national transportation system. 

Efficient surface transportation has always 
been a vital force in promoting the economic 
growth of our Nation. The President has 
emphasized that we must improve ways of 
transporting people and goods safely, re- 
liably, and economically over relatively short 
distances in densely populated areas. 

The northeast corridor and other densely 
populated areas face critical intercity trans- 
portation problems which require the appli- 
cation of advanced technology to ground 

tation systems, The proposed legis- 
lation would authorize research and develop- 
ment activities which could be expected to 
result in the development of more efficient 
and economical intercity transportation sys- 
tems. It should be emphasized that the pro- 
posed legislation is not limited to a consid- 
eration of the transportation needs of the 
northeast corridor, nor should it be regarded 
as being for the sole benefit of one particular 
region of the Nation. On the contrary, the 
activities to be conducted would be bene- 
ficial for the Nation as a whole, and would 
assist during the coming years in the solu- 
tion of the transportation problems of 
densely populated regions in the Nation. 

The proposed legislation is not designed 
to benefit or to concentrate solely on one 
particular type of transportation. Wholly 
new kinds of vehicles, guideways, and opera- 
tional and control systems may evolve from 
concentrated technological research in high- 
speed ground transportation. Such results 
can be foreseen within the scope of present 
and foreseeable technology. A new high- 
speed ground transportation system would 
differ radically from passenger trains and 
railways as we know them today. 

The research and development activity 
which would be carried out under the pro- 
posed legislation would be accomplished in 
cooperation with all relevant elements of our 
present transportation system, whether pri- 
vately or publicly owned and operated. 

Initial demonstration projects. utilizing 
present railroad technology would be con- 
ducted with Federal participation. Such 
projects would involve relatively low-cost 
improvements in present rail service, for the 
purpose of measuring market response to 
higher rail speeds, variation in fares, greater 
travel comfort and convenience, and more 
frequent service. 

In order to determine the demand for 
transportation and to evaluate the relative 
economic efficiency of different systems, sec- 
tion 2 of the proposed legislation would au- 
thorize the collection of transportation data 
and statistics. This data is essential in ar- 
riving at sound policy decisions in the future 
regarding high-speed ground transportation 
as well as other decisions on the improve- 
ment of the national transportation system. 
Present statistical programs do not fully 
meet these needs. For example, origin and 
destination data on travel and more complete 
and accurate information on travel patterns 
during periods of peak use are needed. Also 
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needed are standard statistical definitions 
and location codes. 

It is anticipated that work performed dur- 
ing the next 3 years will be sufficient to per- 
mit decisions to be made concerning future 
activities in high-speed ground transporta- 
tion. Clearly there will continue to be need 
for carrying on fundamental research and 
development in ground transportation sys- 
tems as well as to continue collection of ade- 
quate transportation statistics, There may 
also be a basis for pioneering development of 
new ground transportation systems in the 
northeast corridor and in other areas of the 
Nation. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. A word should be 
stated at this time about the Senators 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore and Mr. 
PELL], who joined. in the introduction 
of the measure. The Senators from 
Rhode Island, the Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. Dopp] and, I could name pretty 
nearly all the Senators in that area of 
the country, have been very insistent 
and for many years have recognized the 
need for high-speed ground transporta- 
tion in the densely populated metropoli- 
tan corridor from Washington, D.C. 
clear up to Boston. 

The energy, interest, and alertness of 
those people to whom I referred—and I 
could name every Senator in New. Eng- 
land, the Senators from New York [Mr. 
Javrrs and Mr, KENNEDY], and the Sen- 
ators from New Jersey [Mr. CasE and 
Mr. WIILIAMSI—have been largely re- 
sponsible for the fact that we have pro- 
gressed to the point of now receiving 
a Presidential request for legislation in 
this field. Again I am hopeful that the 
Committee on Commerce will be able 
promptly to consider this important pro- 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Washington very much, in- 
deed. I am delighted to add my hearty 
endorsement of the administration bill 
for research and development and dem- 
onstration of high-speed ground trans- 
portation under the Department of Com- 
merce, 

I have a longstanding interest in this 
project. Back in 1962, I first suggested 
that steps should be taken to provide 
high-speed intercity rail service in the 
densely populated megalopolis stretch- 
ing from here to Boston. I introduced 
at that time, and reintroduced in the 
88th Congress, a bill authorizing the ne- 
gotiation of an 8-State public authority 
to provide such service, and the e bill 
again has been introduced in the 89th 
Congress as Senate Joint Resolution 16. 

In 1963, the Department of Commerce 
was to undertake feasibility 
studies of my plan. The first phase of 
these studies was completed last sum- 
mer and led to the recommendation for 
the substantially expanded program of 
experimentation and development we 
have before us today. 

Under the immediate experimentation 
phase of the administration’s program, 
we may see a partial realization next 
year of my initial proposal of 100-mile- 
per-hour intercity rail service in the Na- 
tion’s first megalopolis. I urge that this 
phase of the program be fully supported 
so that it will yield meaningful results 
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on which to base future Government 
policy. 

The second long-range phase of the 
administration program goes consider- 
ably beyond my original proposal and 
authorizes a farsighted and comprehen- 
sive program of research and develop- 
ment which could lead to entirely new 
concepts of very high speed ground 
transportation, designed especially to 
service large areas of high-population 
density where it. will become increasingly 
difficult to provide adequate transporta- 
tion for an expanded population by ex- 
isting modes of transportation. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that we 
will derive the most return from the 
Government’s investment in this long- 
range technological quest if a major por- 
tion of the research and development 
effort is placed, on a competitive basis, 
in the hand of some of our major indus- 
trial suppliers in such fields as aircraft, 
automotive, and electrical equipment 
production; many of whom, I under- 
stand, have already begun to break new 
ground on the technology of public 
transportation for the future. The 
practical thrust of these corporate en- 
deavors can provide invaluable balance 
and direction to theoretical academic 
analyses, 

It is indeed a tribute to the breadth 
and depth of President Johnson’s vision 
that he has incorporated this farsighted 
program into the fabric of the Great So- 
ciety. He has built upon my original 
proposal and expanded it into a project 
of immense significance for the future 
of the Nation. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish 
to emphasize that the administration’s 
program has universal meaning for the 
whole country, far beyond its immediate 
application in the northeast megalopolis. 
The northeast megalopolis, which now 
has about 20 percent of the Nation’s 
population living on less than 2 percent 
of the Nation’s land, is the prototype of 
some 21 other superurban complexes 
which are already developing in other 
parts of the Nation. In each of them, 
we are going to be faced with difficult 
questions of public policy as to how to 
insure mobility for great masses of peo- 
ple on the most economic and efficient 
terms. The quality of everyday life in 
the Great Society of the future will de- 
pend to no little degree on how effective- 
ly we plan now to meet these problems, 
It is in this spirit that I lend my full 
support to the administration program 
and urge that it receive speedy and fa- 
vorable consideration in the Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not intend 
to limit my remarks to the New England 
problem. As the Senator from Rhode 
Island says, the proposal will be more 
than a prototype. An attack on the 
problem is long overdue, although it is 
probably most serious in the particular 
area to which the Senator from Rhode 
Island refers. I am hopeful that it will 
be a beginning, as he says, toward a solu- 
tion of transportation problems in the 
great urban areas, especially between 
termini of great centers of population. 
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I cannot help thinking that we are little 
late in making a start on this movement. 

I saw some photographs the other day 
which showed what is being done in 
Japan in similar situations, especially 
between Tokyo and Kyoto, where a dense 
population exists. I hope that Congress 
will get busy on this problem as soon as 
possible and that we may take some ac- 
tion before too long. I do not know of 
any area of the country that is suffering 
more from a lack of transportation— 
particularly passenger transportation— 
than the New England areas of Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, 
and other States of the North. 

Mr. PELL. What we hope to do is to 
provide the people of our country with 
the same kind of transportation as the 
people of Japan and parts of Europe are 
now receiving. It is a question of our 
catching up. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I hope we may 
reach a solution which will serve as a 
prototype for other urban areas. 

Mr. PELL. I have one further 
thought. My own hope is that a sub- 
stantial amount of the money may be 
spent along the lines that the Depart- 
ment of Defense follows with regard to 
suppliers in other fields, such as the air- 
craft industry. The transportation in- 
dustry, which has done some preliminary 
work along the lines we are proposing, 
might receive grants of money for re- 
search to enable companies in that in- 
dustry to compete with and bid against 
one another, to see which can propose the 
best ideas at a reasonable price. With- 
out discussing specific corporations that 
might be involved, perhaps two or three 
of the largest might each be granted 
financial support to see which could de- 
vise a program to get such a project mov- 
ing quickly. The spirit of competition 
might well enter into this endeavor. 
That might prove to be better than deal- 
ing with the problem from the academic 
side. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I join both 
the Senator from Washington and the 
Senator from Rhode Island, who have 
given strong leadership in the movement 
to solve this urgent problem. I shall 
continue, as I have in the past, to sup- 
port such proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1588) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to undertake re- 
search and development in high-speed 
ground transportation, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Macnuson 
(for himself and other Senators), by re- 
quest, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL BY 
MOTOR VEHICLES 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to provide for the transportation of mail 
by motor vehicles. 

This bill would establish a requirement 
that the Postmaster General make use of 
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regulated motor carriers on the same 
basis as he now makes use of regulated 
railroads and regulated air carriers. The 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935 which placed 
interstate motor carriers under economic 
regulation did not provide for the trans- 
portation of mail by these carriers, The 
purpose of this bill is to correct this over- 
sight. It will give regulated motor car- 
riers the same opportunity, under the 
same procedures, to transport mail as is 
now enjoyed by the railroads and air- 
lines. It will also make available to the 
Post Office Department for the expedi- 
tious delivery of mail the finest, most ad- 
vanced, and most flexible highway trans- 
portation service in the world. Under 
this bill the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would be empowered to fix and 
determine the proper rates of compensa- 
tion, after hearing, as is now the case 
with the railroads. Those carriers who 
do not desire to transport mail would 
not be required to do so, however, those 
accepting the responsibility for the car- 
riage of mail would bear the obligations 
and penalties for failure to perform the 
service. The Postmaster General's exist- 
ing rights to enter into private contracts 
for the transportation of mail by high- 
way would remain unchanged. The ex- 
isting contracts under present laws, 
would remain in force at the discretion of 
both parties. 

This bill is consistent with the recom- 
mendations from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that “the Congress 
give consideration to amending the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission Act and 
related statutes so as to provide for 
greater flexibility in the transportation 
of mail by authorizing more efficient use 
of regulated motor common carriers and 
the new Interstate Highway System.” 

Mr. President, I believe the Postmaster 
General and the regulated motor carrier 
industry will derive mutual benefits from 
this legislation. And most important, 
the beneficiaries will be the American 
people who will be afforded an even 
taner and more efficient delivery of their 
mail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1595) to provide for the 
transportation of mail by motor vehicles, 
introduced by Mr. Monroney, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


PROMOTION OF DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to promote the domestic and foreign 
commerce of the United States by mod- 
ernizing the Federal Government prac- 
tices with respect to persons, merchan- 
dise, and conveyances moving into, 
through, and out of the United States. 
The purpose of this bill is to establish 
a consistent national policy on inspection 
agency practices and to require the Gov- 
ernment to furnish certain public service 
functions on a businesslike basis to meet 
the needs of modern day commerce. 
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Our existing laws on inspection serv- 
ices are archaic, inconsistent, and detri- 
mental to the movement of people and 
property into and out of the United 
States. They were enacted in the last 
century, when for all practical purposes, 
we operated on a 5-day week. These 
laws prohibit, in effect, the performance 
of duty by employees of Government 
agencies at night under certain condi- 
tions and on Sundays and holidays un- 
less private parties contract with Gov- 
ernment employees for special service on 
an overtime basis. 

Our regulated carriers are required to 
pay several million dollars each year for 
services provided by inspection agencies 
which are necessary to protect the Na- 
tion and the people as a whole and which 
are not intended to benefit those on 
whom the charges are imposed. There 
have been many instances called to my 
attention where private persons coming 
into the United States on a Sunday by 
private aircraft have been forced to pay 
as much as $50 dollars for customs clear- 
ance to a customs inspector who would 
spend no more than an hour on the job. 

Since these services are for the benefit 
of the public as a whole, I do not believe 
that overtime fees should be imposed on 
any individual or group. This bill would 
require these services to be furnished by 
the Government without reimbursement 
from persons coming into the country 
whenever notice has been given to the 
Government agency involved through 
such means as schedules, timetables, 
traffic, or flight plans. 

The approach adopted in this bill is 
similar to that taken by Congress in 1957 
when it enacted legislation exempting 
from the overtime fees of the Public 
Health quarantine inspection service the 
operations of aircraft and trains covered 
by published schedules. 

This bill is supported by all segments 
of our transportation industry, both pub- 
lic and private. I believe it is essential 
to modernize the practices of our inspec- 
tion agencies and to establish a consist- 
ent national policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1596) to promote the do- 
mestic and foreign commerce of the 
United States by modernizing practices 
of the Federal Government relating to 
the inspection of persons, merchandise, 
and conveyances moving into, through, 
and out of the United States, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Mon- 
RONEY, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


PROTECTING THE GREAT SEAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on 
May 7 of last year I introduced a bill, 
S. 2813, whose enactment would correct 
a rather unaccountable situation of over- 
sight. Today I again introduce the same 
bill, a measure which will prohibit use 
of the likenesses of the seal of the United 
States falsely to indicate Federal agency. 

Oddly enough, although use of the 
great seal of the United States dates 
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from September 15, 1789, there has never 
been a statutory provision forbidding its 
reproduction for private purposes. Such 
prohibitions surround various other of- 
ficial emblems and seals of the Federal 
Government, but the only weapon avail- 
able to the Department of State as the 
custodian of the great seal die and press 
has been the effort of persuasion. Often 
this has not been sufficient. Facsimiles 
of the great seal have been used on let- 
terheads, program cards, and newspaper 
advertisements in such a manner as to 
imply the support of the U.S. Govern- 
ment for private ventures. This is a 
deceit and a fraud which should be cor- 
rected by my bill. 

As I noted last year, I made inquiry 
of the Department of State concerning 
the facts when this first came to my at- 
tention. Included in the reply which I 
received from Assistant Secretary of 
State Frederick G. Dutton there was this 
statement of direct support by the State 
Department for passage of this legisla- 
tion: 

The Department is convinced that the 
Government should begin to exercise suitable 
control over use of the coat of arms. 


The letter concludes, following a re- 
view of the situation, with an even more 
direct recommendation: 

The coat of arms of the United States is 
unique in that it belongs not to any depart- 
ment, agency, or other unit of the Govern- 
ment, but to the Government as a whole. 
Accordingly, the Department feels that the 
Government needs legislation to control the 
use of the coat of arms for private purposes. 


Mr. Dutton's letter cites numerous in- 
stances in which the great seal has been 
used in improper ways. He states that 
“Such instances of private exploitation 
of the coat of arms are becoming more 
numerous and more various.” 

No hearings were held and no action 
taken on this bill last year. I sincerely 
hope that it may obtain consideration 
and passage in this session of the Con- 
gress. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter from 
Mr. Dutton may appear at the close of 
these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1597) to amend title 18 
of the United States Code so as to pro- 
hibit the use of likenesses of the seal 
of the United States falsely to indicate 
Federal agency, introduced by Mr. 
HARTKE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The letter presented by Mr. HARTKE 
is as follows: 

APRIL 13, 1964. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: Thank you for 
your letter of April 4, 1964, requesting com- 
ment on a suggestion for a law to regulate 
reproduction of the great seal of the United 
States for private purposes. 

Legislation concerning the use of the orig- 
inal great seal of the United States dates 
from September 15, 1789. An act of Con- 
gress approved that day placed the great 
seal in the custody of the Secretary of State 
and provided that it should be affixed only 
to documents of certain kinds and then only 
on the authority of the President’s signa- 
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ture. The relevant provisions of law today 
are title 4, sections 41 and 42, of the United 
States Code. 

The device or design of the obverse of the 
great seal is the coat of arms of the United 
States. The coat of arms is an official em- 
blem, mark of identification, and symbol of 
the authority of our Government, The 
Government displays the coat or arms on 
currency, stationery, publications, military 
uniforms, public monuments, public build- 
ings, and other property that it issues, owns, 
or uses. The coat of arms today connotes 
Federal property, ownership, or authority, 
or some other direct relationship to the U.S. 
Government. 

While the great seal die and press are in 
the custody of the Secretary of State, and 
their use is strictly guarded by law, there 
is not now and never has been any statutory 
provision controlling the reproduction of 
the seal design (the coat of arms) for pri- 
vate purposes, 

The question of use of the coat of arms 
of the United States for private purposes is 
an old and recurring one, The Department 
has never objected to private reproduction 
of the device for purely educational, in- 
formative, or patriotic purposes, as in text- 
books, in encyclopedias, or on monuments to 
war heroes, As a matter of longstanding 
policy, however, the Department, when 
asked its opinion, has tried to discourage 
the use of the coat of arms in advertising 
or in any other form of private commercial 
exploitation. One reason for this policy is 
that such use gives the public the false im- 
pression of Government participation in or 
endorsement of a private business under- 
taking, At the same time, the Department 
has for many years indicated that it is not 
authorized by law either to grant or to with- 
hold permission to reproduce the device for 
private purposes. In other words, it cannot 
enforce its policy. 

Regarding the need for legislation, the 
Department has noted, or has had brought 
to its attention, numerous instances of em- 
ployment of the coat of arms in ways which 
it considers inappropriate. These instances, 
most of them in advertising matter, include 
use by a motel in North Carolina, a book 
publisher, an insurance company, a Wash- 
ington restaurant, and firms manufacturing 
wall plaques, paperweights, ashtrays, pho- 
nograph records, greeting cards, and cos- 
tume jewelry. Such instances of private ex- 
ploitation or proposed exploitation of the 
coat of arms are becoming more numerous 
and more various, The Department’s tradi- 
tional endeavor to deal with the situation by 
means of moral suasion results in unfairness 
through disadvantage to those persons and 
firms that abide by the Department's re- 
quest to desist. The Department is con- 
vinced that the Government should begin to 
exercise suitable control over use of the coat 
of arms. 

In some areas the Government is now 
dealing effectively with a similar problem re- 
garding the seals and emblems of Federal 
departments, agencies, and other organiza- 
tional units, especially those pertaining to 
the armed services. It has been able to do 
so at this lower level because statutes au- 
thorize the formulation and enforcement of 
regulations controlling reproduction of these 
devices, including the seal of the Depart- 
ment of State. Some of this authority lies 
in title 18, section 701, of the United States 
Code. The Veterans’ Administration and 
the Air Force, however, cite as the basis for 
the regulations they have issued regarding 
their devices simply the provisions of law 
that give the heads of those agencies au- 
thority generally to perform their duties 
(United States Code, title 38, sec. 210, and 
title 10, sec, 8012). 

The coat of arms of the United States is 
unique in that it belongs not to any depart- 
ment, agency, or other unit of the Govern- 
ment, but to the Government as a whole. 
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Accordingly, the Department feels that the 
Government needs legislation to control the 
use of the coat of arms for private purposes. 
If I can be of further help to you at any 
time, please do not hesitate to call on me. 
Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK G. DUTTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


CURATOR, OF ARTS AND 
ANTIQUITIES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
recent acts of vandalism in the Cor- 
coran Gallery underscore a problem in 
the Capitol which Members of the Sen- 
ate sought to deal with several years 
ago. On June 6, 1962, I introduced on 
behalf of myself, Senator DIRKSEN, the 
minority leader, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stennis], and the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN] Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 195 entitled “Joint 
resolution establishing the Commission 
on Arts and Antiquities of the Capitol, 
and for other purposes.” On July 18, 
1962, the Senate passed the bill but it 
died in the House Committee on Admin- 
istration, 3 

The art treasures and antiquities that 
have accrued to the Congress over the 
years represent an immensely valuable 
and irreplaceable part of our American 
heritage. This collection should be as- 
sured maximum safety and should be 
treated in an integrated fashion. But 
at the present time no single body in the 
Congress is charged with its care. The 
Capitol Architect, committees of each 
House, and other custodians do the best 
they can to preserve portions of the col- 
lection over which, in a somewhat hap- 
hazard fashion, they have been assigned 
jurisdiction through the years. But it 
is likely that in years past much of value 
has been lost. And there is no question 
that what remains can be more effec- 
tively utilized in an inspirational, edu- 
cational, and patriotic sense. What is 
involved are priceless benchmarks of our 
society and its history which have been 
entrusted to us for safekeeping. The 
Congress has a responsibility to see to it 
that they are passed along unscathed 
and undiminished. These paintings, 
books, furniture, statues and other his- 
toric items belong to all generations of 
Americans, past, present, and future. 
Their preservation is a responsibility 
which cannot be taken lightly, for once 
marred, lost, or destroyed they can never 
be replaced, and acts of vandalism, may 
I say, are not unknown in the Capitol. 

I call to the attention of the Senate 
the fact that Senate Joint Resolution 195 
in the 87th Congress had the strong en- 
dorsement and support of the minority 
leader and other Senators who share a 
keen interest in our past history and its 
tangible legacies. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration at that 
time also gave its unanimous support to 
the resolution which the Senate pro- 
ceeded to adopt on a bipartisan basis. 

Since the House did not act one way or 
the other on the proposal to establish a 
joint Commission and to provide for a 
Curator of Arts and Antiquities, I again 
offer at this time a similar resolution. 
The purpose of this resolution is to pro- 
vide coordinated protection and the best 
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possible utilization of the objects of arts 
and the antiquities of the Capitol for the 
mutual benefit of the tens of thousands 
of visitors who come to their Capitol each 
year and the Members of Congress. 

Briefly, the resolution would create a 
commission comprised of the Speaker of 
the House, the Vice President, the chair- 
man and the ranking minority members 
of the Senate Rules Committee and the 
House Administration Committee, and 
the Architect of the Capitol. It would, 
as well, create the position of Curator of 
Arts and Antiquities. I would hope and 
expect that the Commission would choose 
for this position on a completely non- 
partisan basis an outstanding authority 
on arts and antiquities and their preser- 
vation and display. 

If this joint resolution is passed by the 
Senate, I hope the House will see fit to 
consider this pressing need and concur 
with the Senate in establishing a Com- 
mission on Art and Antiquities of the 
Capitol. 

On behalf of myself, the Senator from 
Illinois, our minority leader [Mr. DIRK- 
sen], the Senator from Mississippi IMr. 
STENNIS], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. JORDAN], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], I send to the 
desk a joint resolution and ask that it 
be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 65) 
establishing the Commission on Art and 
Antiquities of the Capitol, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. MANSFIELD 
(for himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that legislation introduced today seeking 
to create a Commission on Arts and 
Antiquities for the Capitol lie on the table 
for the rest of this week for additional 
cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TO EXPRESS CONGRESSIONAL AP- 
PROVAL OF THE PRESIDENT'S AC- 
TION RESPECTING VIETNAM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a concurrent: resolution for appro- 
priate reference. 

Peace and freedom together form the 
spine of American foreign policy. I be- 
lieve President Johnson stands proudly 
on those fundamentals, and shares the 
willingness of former President Eisen- 
hower to “walk the extra mile for peace.” 

The Congress must be ready to en- 
dorse every step the President takes to 
strengthen the Nation’s policy to deter 
and defeat aggressors. We must fully 
realize our country’s commitment to pre- 
vent the subjugation of the South Viet- 
namese people to Communist rule and 
must demonstrate the fullest confidence 
in our ability, resources, and willpower 
to dig in and hold the line against Chi- 
nese Communist expansionism. 

We cannot withdraw from Vietnam. 
If we do, we will be forced to defend 
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countries closer to our own soil and se- 
curity. We must not fight in Bangkok; 
not in Tokyo, Calcutta, or Manila. We 
must be ready to fight in Vietnam and 
show the world the strength of our con- 
viction and the resoluteness of our pur- 
pose. We must demonstrate confidence 
in our President and give him the tallest 
posture we can. This is the way, 
through firm resolution, to prevail and to 
secure peace and freedom for the people 
of the world who will choose freedom 
whenever and wherever there is the 
element of free and unhampered choice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 28) was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations as follows: 


Whereas the United States is pledged to 
meet any challenge, whether of direct attack 
or subversion, which threatens our security 
or the security of any country that wants 
to be free; and ; 

Whereas the Communist regime in North 
Vietnam threatens the peace and territorial 
integrity of South Vietnam, and continues 
its policy of terror and aggression against 
its neighbors and the nations fighting in the 
collective defense of their freedom; and 

Whereas the rationale of the United States 
position must be worked out with a sense 
of purpose and assurance to block Commu- 
nist penetration in southeast Asia to prevent 
the subjugation of 14 million South Viet- 
namese people to Communist rule; and 

Whereas the United States desires no mil- 
itary, political, or territorial aggrandizement 
in southeast Asia, but asks only that the 
peoples of southeast Asia be granted the 
freedom to decide their own form of govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas the United States should demon- 
strate a willingness to join in negotiations 
only when the Communist regime in North 
Vietnam halts its infiltration of men and 
supplies to the south and supports a de 
facto cease-fire: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
approves and supports the President’s ac- 
tions to strengthen the Nation’s policy to de- 
ter and defeat aggressors who seek to destroy 
the political independence of South’ Viet- 
nam. 

Sec. 2. It is the sense of the Congress that 
it is in the best national interest to assist 
in defending the people of South Vietnam 
against the aggression of the Communist 
regime of North Vietnam; to secure the free- 
doms of speech and religion for the people 
of South Vietnam; to bring about tranquil- 
lity and security in South Vietnam with a 
cessation of hostilities and a restoration of 
peace through honorable negotiations at a 
time of our choosing. 


FEDERALLY CHARTERED CREDIT 
UNIONS SHOULD PARTICIPATE IN 
STUDENT LOANS (AMENDMENT 
NO. 58) 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
submit, for appropriate reference, an 
amendment to S. 600, to permit federally 
chartered. credit unions to participate 
under the student loan insurance pro- 
gram. 

As now drafted, the bill would exclude 
federally chartered credit. unions from 
participating in the program. Under the 
Federal Credit Union Act, there are two 
limitations on the lending power of fed- 
erally chartered credit unions which 
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would prevent their participation. The 
first is that loans must mature in not 
more than 5 years. The second requires 
adequate security for a loan in excess of 
$750. 

If enacted in its present form, State- 
chartered credit unions would be able to 
participate in the insured student loan 
program while federally chartered credit 
unions would be precluded from doing 
so. I am quite sure that this anomaly 
is not intended. 

I am therefore proposing an amend- 
ment to S. 600 to permit such participa- 
tion by federally chartered credit unions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 58) was referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Netson] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] I ask unani- 
mous consent that their names be added 
as cosponsors of Senate bill 1203 con- 
cerning the deductibility of teachers 
continuing education expense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mrs. NEUBERGER], I ask unanimous 
consent that the name of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] 
be added as a cosponsor of S. 1087. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the bill S. 288, amending 
Public Law 874, the name of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] be added as a co- 
sponsor to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the bill S. 600, the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, the name of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ha- 
waii [Mr. INOUYE] be added as a cospon- 
sor to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
Senators be added as cosponsors of Sen- 
ate bill 1297, to change the amount of 
silver in coins: Senators BARTLETT, CAN- 
NON, DOMINICK, JACKSON, and METCALF. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the following 
names have been added as additional co- 
sponsors for the following bills: 

Authority of March 8, 1965: 

S. 1446. A bill to reserve certain public 
lands for a National Wild Rivers System, to 
provide a procedure for adding additional 
public lands and other lands to the system, 
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and for other purposes: Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. Bass, Mr, BAYH, Mr. BREWSTER, 
Mr. Bonnie, Mr, Case, Mr. CLARK, i 
Cooper, Mr. Dovctas, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr, INOUYE, Mr. KENNEDY 
of New York, Mr. Lona of, Missouri, Mr. Mc- 
GEE, Mr. McGovern, Mr. METCALF, Mr. MON- 
DALE, Mr. Monroya, Mr. Moss, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
and Mr. Young of Ohio. 
Authority of March 10, 1965: 

S. 1486. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction to a 
taxpayer who is a student at a college for 
certain expenses incurred in obtaining a 
higher education: Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr, Case, Mr. Cooprr, Mr. Corron, Mr. DIRK- 
SEN, Mr, Dominick, Mr, FANNIN, Mr. FONG, 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr, Hruska, Mr. JORDAN of 
Idaho, Mr, MILLER, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. MURPHY, 
Mr. Stmpson, Mr. THUORMOND, Mr. Tower, and 
Mr. WILIAus of Delaware. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON HOUSE 
BILL 2594 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Retirement of the Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee will hold 
a public hearing on H.R. 2594 on Thurs- 
day, March 25, 1965, at 10 a.m. in room 
6202 of the New Senate Office Building. 

H.R. 2594 clarifies the application of 
certain annuity increase legislation pre- 
viously enacted by Congress. Those 
wishing to testify should contact the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee in 
room 6206 of the New Senate Office 
Building or call 225-5451. 


STATUS OF LEGISLATION IN THE 
SENATE THROUGH MARCH 18 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past week, the Senate passed sev- 
eral minor bills but concentrated pri- 
marily on manpower training and voting 
rights legislation. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania and chairman of the Man- 
power Subcommittee of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, Senator 
CLARK, is deserving of special commenda- 
tion for handling, within his subcommit- 
tee as well as on the floor, the President's 
amendments to the Manpower Training 
Act of 1962, one of the most worthwhile 
programs Congress has ever enacted. 
Senators Prouty, Dominick, YARBOROUGH, 
PELL, BARTLETT, ELLENDER, ROBERTSON, 
LAUSCHE, HOLLAND, JAVITS, PASTORE, and 
HILL also made outstanding contributions 
during the debate. The manpower train- 
ing was the 14th of the Presidential rec- 
ommendations passed by. the Senate this 
session. 

Next week we look forward to passage 
of another administration measure, ex- 
pansion of the Water Research Act (S. 
22) which will be handled on the floor by 
the distinguished Senator from New Mex- 
ico, Senator ANDERSON. 

During the week of March 22-27, the 
committees will be extremely active. 
Among the important measures expected 
to receive consideration are, by commit- 
tee, the following: 

Senate Appropriations has already 
concluded hearings on the Interior De- 
partment appropriations and is making 
rapid progress on Agriculture, Defense, 
Labor-HEW, and Treasury-Post Office. 
The House is expected to act on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation on Tues- 
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day of this week and I anticipate early 
hearings in the Senate. 

Senate Banking will continue hearings 
March 23 and 25 on balance of payments. 

Senate Commerce will hold. hearings 
March 22-25 on S. 547 and S. 559, bills 
per): to cigarette labeling and adver- 

District of Columbia Committee will 
hold hearings on: H.R. 66, a bill to au- 
thorize the Board of Parole of the District 
of Columbia to discharge a parolee from 
supervision prior to the expiration of the 
maximum term or terms for which he 
was sentenced; S. 1319, authorizing a 
work release program for persons sen- 
tenced by the courts of the District and 
defining the powers and duties in rela- 
tion thereto; S. 1317, authorizing the 
District. of Columbia Commissioners to 
prescribe penalties for the handling and 
collection of dishonored checks or money 
orders; S. 1321, relating to bond require- 
ments in connection with attachment 
before judgment. 

Senate Finance will continue hearings 
on the effects of Du Pont-Christiana’s di- 
vestiture of General Motors stock. 

Foreign Relations will continue on 
foreign aid. 

Senate Judiciary will open hearings 
March 23 on S. 1564, the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, and will continue on immi- 
gration revision. The committee will 
also consider the nomination of Harold 
Levinthal as U.S. circuit judge for Dis- 
trict of Columbia circuit. 

Senate Labor will continue on S. 600, 
higher education. 

Senate Government Operations will 
hold hearings March 22 on the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization authority. On 
March 22, 25, and 26, hearings will be 
held on the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in traffic safety. 

Senate Interior will hold hearings 
March 22 on S. 1229, relating to uniform 
policies for recreation benefits. On 
March 24, the committee holds hearings 
on S. 1000, a bill on movable property 
title transfers; S. 1243, authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to employ aliens 
in a scientific and technical capacity; 
and S. 1462, an Indian lands bill. 

Senate Public Works starts hearings 
March 22 on rivers and harbors and flood 
control projects, 

Senate Space continues its hearings on 
the annual authorization. bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment of the Democratic policy committee 
on Senate legislative activity through 
March 18 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Senate LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY THROUGH 

Marcu 18, 1965 
The tally sheet so far—Senate activity: 


Days in session <_<. Jessel 28 39 


Hours in session 163:11 
Total measures passed 102 
Confirmation 25, 086 
lle , »in! meses 5 


APPROPRIATIONS 

Agricultural supplemental: Appropriated 
$1.6 billion for Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, allowed the President final discretion in 
shipping surplus food to Egypt, and sus- 
pended until May 1 the planned closing of 11 
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VA hospitals, 4 domiciliaries, and the merger 
of 17 regional offices. Public Law 89-2 
(Presidential recommendation). 


CONGRESS 


Joint Committee on the Budget: Estab- 
lished a 14-member Joint Committee on the 
Budget composed of 7 members from each 
Appropriations Committee, 4-to-3 ratio. The 
purpose of the joint committee is to serve 
the Appropriations Committees year round 
with the same expertise as the Bureau of 
Budget for the Executive. S. 2 passed Sen- 
ate, January 27. 

Joint Committee on Organization of Con- 
gress: Established a 12-member bipartisan 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress to make a full and complete study 
of the organization. and operation of Con- 
gress and to recommend improvements, 
Rules changes are eliminated from the study. 
Authorizes $150,000 through January 31, 
1966, to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate. First report to be submitted 
120 days following effective date of the reso- 
lution. Senate Concurrent Resolution 2 
passed Senate, March 9, 1965; passed House, 
March 11, 1965. 

DEFENSE 


Zinc, lead and copper: Authorized the dis- 
posal of 200,000 tons each of zinc and lead 
and the sale of 100,000 short tons of copper 
to producers and processors. H.R. 1496 
passed Senate amended March 11. 

Stockpile Act: Provides more statutory 
guidance on the purpose for which materials 
would be stockpiled; provides for disclosure 
to Congress and the public, pertinent infor- 
mation on the management; permits dispos- 
als of surplus material without requiring 
congressional action on each while retaining 
in Congress the power to disapprove pro- 
posed disposals; and makes contracts for 
furnishing materials to the stockpile subject 
to the Renegotiation Act. S. 28 passed Sen- 
ate February 9. (Presidential recommenda- 
tion.) 

ECONOMY 

Aid to Appalachia: Authorized $1.092.4 
billion in aid to the 11-State Appalachian 
region; $840 million of this amount will be 
in the form of Federal grants for a 5-year 
highway construction program and a 2-year 
authorization of $252.4 million for a variety 
of economic development projects. Public 
Law 89-4. (Presidential recommendation.) 

Disaster victims: Directs the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to make an 
immediate study of alternative programs 
which could be established to help provide 
financial assistance to those suffering prop- 
erty losses in flood, earthquake, and other 
natural disasters, including alternative 
methods of Federal insurance as well as the 
existing flood insurance programs. S. 408 
passed Senate January 28. 

Gold cover: Repeals the requirement of 25 
percent gold backing of commercial bank de- 
posits held by the Federal Reserve banks, but 
retains the 25-percent requirement against 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation. 
Public Law 89-3. (Presidential recommen- 
dation.) 

Manpower Act of 1965: Extends the Man- 
power Development and Training Act to June 
30, 1970, authorizes $454 million for fiscal 
1966, and provides up to 2 years’ training 
in classrooms or on the job for persons un- 
employed because they lack education or 
skills. S. 974 passed Senate March 16. 
(Presidential recommendation.) 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT 

Goddard Day: Designates March 16, 1965, 
as Goddard Day in honor of Dr. Robert 
Hutchings Goddard, the father of modern- 
day rocketry. Public Law 89-5. 

HEALTH 

Community health services extension: Ex- 
tended four existing grant-in-aid programs 
authorized by the Public Health Service to 
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provide assistance to the States and their 
communities in financing essential public 
health services. S. 510 passed Senate March 
11. (Presidential recommendation.) 

Loan cancellation: Permits cancellations 
of a portion of the unpaid balance of a stu- 
dent loan awarded to a physician or dentist 
who practices in a shortage area. S. 576 
passed Senate January 28. 

Water pollution control: Vests authority 
to establish purity standards for interstate 
water and authorizes $80 million in new 
grants to help States and localities develop 
new methods of separating combined storm- 
water and sewage-carrying sewer systems; in- 
crease the dollar ceiling limitations on indi- 
vidual grants for construction of waste 
treatment works from $600,000 to $1 million 
for a single project and from $2,400,000 to 
$4 million for a joint project involving two 
or more communities. S. 4 passed Senate 
January 28. (Presidential recommendation.) 


HOUSING 


Distressed homeowners: Authorize the 
Veterans’ Administration to extend aid to 
distressed homeowners who, after relying on 
VA or FHA construction standards and in- 
spections, find structural or other major de- 
fects in their properties purchased with GI 
mortgage loans which affect the livability of 
the property. S. 507 passed Senate January 
27. (Presidential recommendation.) 


INTERNATIONAL 


Coffee implementation: This bill imple- 
ments the International Coffee Agreement 
ratified in 1963, and authorizes the President 
to require all coffee entering U.S. markets 
and all exports of coffee to be accompanied 
by a certificate of origin or a certificate of re- 
export. Limits imports of coffee from coun- 
tries which have not joined in the agreement; 
and requires certain recordkeeping. S. 701 
passed Senate February 2. (Presidential 
recommendation.) 

Disarmament Act amendments: Author- 
izes an appropriation of $20 million for fiscal 
years 1966 and 1967 for the Disarmament 
Agency, thus continuing the authorization 
on the same basis as fiscal years 1964 and 
1965. H.R. 2998 passed Senate amended 
March 9. (Presidential recommendation.) 

Inter-American Development Bank: Pro- 
vides for a $750 million increase in the U.S. 
contribution to the Fund for Special Opera- 
tions of the Inter-American Development 
Bank—over a 3-year period at the rate of 
$250 million a year. This represents the 
U.S. share of a planned $900 million increase 
in the Fund which will serve to strengthen 
multinational aid and the Alliance for Prog- 


ress. (Presidential recommendation.) Pub- 
lic Law 89—. 

PRESIDENCY 
Presidential succession: Proposed an 


amendment to the Constitution that will 
totally replace article II, section 1, clause 5, 
relating to succession to the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency.. Senate Joint Resolution 1 
passed Senate February 19. (Presidential 
recommendation.) 


RESOURCE AND RECREATION BUILDUP 


Bighorn Canyon National Recreation Area: 
Authorizes $355,000 for the establishment of 
the Bighorn Canyon National Recreation 
Area in the States of Montana and Wyoming 
to provide for public outdoor recreation use 
and enjoyment of the proposed Yellowtail 
Reservoir, and for the preservation of the 
scenic, scientific, and historic features of the 
area. S. 491 passed Senate February 10. 
(Presidential recommendation.) 

Kaniksu National Forest: Authorizes 
up to $500,000 from the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund to extend the bounda- 
ries of the Kaniksu National Forest to in- 
clude lands necessary for the protection and 
conservation of the scenic values and nat- 
ural environment of Upper Priest Lake in 
Idaho. S. 435 passed Senate March 4. 
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Manson Irrigation Unit, Wash.: Author- 
izes $12.3 million for the construction and 
operation of the Manson Unit of the Chief 
Joseph Dam project. The Manson Unit has 
an irrigation potential of 5,770 acres of land, 
with half of the costs reimbursable. S. 490 
passed Senate February 10. 

Nez Perce National Historical Park, Idaho: 
Authorizes $630,000 for the purchase of 1,500 
acres of land to establish the Nez Perce Na- 
tional Historical Park to commemorate, pre- 
serve, and interpret the historic values in 
the early Nez Perce Indian culture, the tribes’ 
war of 1877 with U.S. cavalry troops, the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition through the 
area early in the 19th century, subsequent 
fur trading, gold mining, logging, and mis- 
sionary activity. S. 60 passed Senate Feb- 
ruary 10. 

River Basin planning: Authorizes Federal 
grants of $5 million a year in matching funds 
to States for State project planning over a 
10-year period; sets up a Cabinet-level water 
resources council to coordinate river basin 
planning; and authorizes creation of river 
basin commissions for regional planning. 
S. 21 passed Senate February 25. H.R. 1111 
2 Calendar (Presidential recommenda- 

on). 

Yakima project Washington: Authorizes 
$5.1 million for the extension, construction, 
and operation of the Kennewick division of 
the Yakima project with an irrigation po- 
tential of 17,000 additional acres (present 
irrigated acreage is 19,000). All but approx- 
imately $135,000 is reimbursable. S. 794 
passed Senate February 10. 


TAXES 


Motor Fuels taxation compact: Grants the 
consent of Congress to any of the several 
States and the District Columbia to enter 
into a compact relating to taxation of motor 
fuels consumed by interstate buses and to an 
agreement relating to bus taxation, prora- 
tion, and reciprocity. S: 307 passed Senate 
March 15. 


PROGRAM FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
FARM PONDS FOR FISH FARM- 
ING 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture is pres- 
ently studying ways and means whereby 
farmers can develop new sources of in- 
come from their land. 

An interesting proposal for supplying 
farmers of Kansas with a new source of 
farm income is rapidly reaching a stage 
of practical operation. 

Basically this program provides for a 
landowner to construct water impound- 
ments, generally known as farm ponds, 
for the purpose of fish farming. This is 
not some visionary and impractical pro- 
gram as it might first suggest. 

Some years ago the Kansas govern- 
ment established the State Biological 
Survey of Kansas, a legislative agency to 
research and develop our State’s natural 
resources. Funds were allotted to this 
agency fora study and research program 
on commercial production of channel 
catfish. This study, under the direction 
of Dr. E. Raymond Hall and Frank Cross, 
of the University of Kansas, has demon- 
strated that the commercial production 
of channel catfish can be accomplished 
under certain conditions. 

A group of Kansas citizens and busi- 
ness leaders interested in the develop- 
ment of this program are cooperating 
with Federal and State agencies, and 
should, in the near future, supply pro- 
duction and marketing information to 
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those farmers interested. It is reported 
that under favorable conditions, fish 
farmers can expect a substantial added 
income to their farming operations. 


` PROBLEMS OF FARM 
COOPERATIVES 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
annual meeting of the Farmers Union 
Cooperative Marketing Association was 
held in Kansas City, Mo., on March 9, 
1965. 

Representative of the Department of 
Agriculture, representatives of coopera- 
tives from several States and others in- 
terested in the marketing of grain were 
in attendance at this meeting. 

Mr. J. H. Dean, general manager of 
the Farmers Cooperative Commission, 
Hutchinson, Kans., delivered one of the 
outstanding addresses at the meeting 
and I ask unanimous consent that his 
address be made a part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


To anyone who has spent most of his adult 
life in the service of grain cooperatives, it is 
a great inspiration to visit your cooperative 
and attend a meeting such as you are holding 
here. 

I want to congratulate you on what you 
have accomplished and the progressive spirit 
in which you are facing the future. 

I began working for cooperatives as a very 
young man. My father was manager of a 
local grain cooperative and I learned some- 
thing about an elevator well before I finished 
high school. 

After spending several years working for 
the Farmers Union Jobbing Association and 
managing local cooperatives, I was selected 
as manager of the Farmers Cooperative Com- 
mission Co. This organization began just a 
half century ago, with a modest program of 
selling grain for a number of farmer-owned 
elevators in the territory, on a consignment 
basis, and its earnings were modest for many 
years. But, the farmers in southwest Kansas 
came to support it strongly. They had a 
dream which is gradually being realized 
through this regional or federated coopera- 
tive—a dream of marketing their grain to the 
very best advantage—selling their grain 
through cooperatives every step of the way— 
even to oversea export whenever possible. 

It has given me great personal satisfaction 
to work with the farmers of our territory and 
with the managers of the local cooperative 
elevators which they have built up over the 
years. It has, also, given me great pleasure 
to work with the other regional cooperative 
associations through our membership in the 
National Federation of Grain Cooperatives 
and Producers’ Export Co. 

We learn from each other and the more we 
cooperate with each other, the more we learn. 

Out of all this, I have come to have a deep 
and abiding faith in the ability of farmers, 
given strong leadership, to cooperate together 
for their common economic good. 

The mission of grain cooperatives is clear 
and the challenge to them of doing a better 
and better job on behalf of their members 
intrigues me. 

Today, in visiting with you, I want to touch 
on many concerns which are common to 
grain farmers everywhere and to the co- 
operatives created to serve them. 

We start with a simple, basic fact. It is 
that a grain cooperative, whether a local or 
a regional association, whether it is located 
in Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, or anywhere 
else, has the same solid assignment: (1) To 
market the farmer’s grain to the best advan- 
tage, now and in the future, and (2) to serve 
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the farmer's interest broadly and in the 
wisest and most efficient manner possible. 

The success of any cooperative is deter- 
mined by just how well it does its job. In 
speaking of success, I do not mean simply 
how much money it makes. The finances of 
any cooperative, of course, is important, but 
the real success is in the kind of representa- 
tion it gives the farmer. It must be out- 
standing in its marketing activities. It must 
reflect for the farmers it represents the high- 
est degree of integrity and business princi- 
ples. It must provide the farmers the instru- 
ment through which they may acquire unity 
and understanding. 

Only can these principles be carried out, to 
the extent they are actually practiced by the 
various cooperatives in the overall coopera- 
tive link. 

That some local cooperatives join together 
to form a federated or regional cooperative 
and then fail to support it and patronize it 
to the maximum is something I have never 
understood. It simply makes no sense to 
me, today, or on any other day, or in any 
other place. 

As a local manager in Kansas, with the 
strong support of my own farmer-board 
members, we saw to it that our cooperatives 
supported their regional. As the manager of 
a regional, I have had wonderful support 
from locals, from their managers, and their 
farmer-members. We have one member who 
has not marketed a bushel of grain outside 
the regional during the past 27 years and, 
incidentally, this is one of our most success- 
ful organizations. There are many of them 
that have nearly as good a record. 

Unless you start with the spirit of coopera- 
tion, and an earnest desire to work together, 
the potential in any situation cannot be real- 
ized. To succeed, farmers simply have to 
agree upon some fundamentals, some com- 
mon objectives of the role they assign to 
their local managers and to the overall re- 
lationship of their local cooperative to the 
regional association. 

There will always be problems; there will 
always be difficulties in what we might call 
simply the chemistry of personal relation- 
ships. But, unless there is teamwork, un- 
less there is a desire to work together for a 
common cause, the potential of a cooperative 
investment in facilities, in personnel, in 
working capital, cannot possibly be realized. 

Certainly, it is healthy for us to examine, 
each in our own bailiwick, the quality and 
helpfulness of the current relationships be- 
tween producers, local managers, local 
boards, regional directors, and regional man- 
agement team. 

These should be examined frequently to in- 
sure that all are working together as eagerly 
and effectively as is possible, that they all 
understand the unity of their purpose, their 
common objectives, and that they adjust 
promptly or remedy without delay whatever 
deficiencies may exist, to insure the success 
of their venture. 

There is always the need for basic har- 
mony and cooperatives have to work at this 
all the time. There have to be leaders and 
there have to be followers. But, most impor- 
tant, there has to be common understanding 
and agreement on objectives. 

This brings me to what is, perhaps, the 
most fundamental of necessities in getting 
teamwork out of all elements, all units, all 
people, spread over a considerable territory 
which is the field of operation of your co- 
operative. 

Communication must be good. It must be 
clear communication and it must be fre- 
quent. : 

To achieve maximum marketing efficiency 
in a time when operating margins are low, 
when revenue from storage from the Govern- 
ment has fallen off sharply, it is increasingly 
necessary, so as to avoid waste, that locals 
and their regionals function on behalf of pro- 
ducers as a single system. They must work 
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together as in the case of a highly civilized 
family. 

Margins in grain merchandising at the 
present time are thin. In a sense, it can 
be said that cooperatives may have done their 
job too well. Historically, we know that 
marketing margins in grain before coopera- 
tives moved into the picture strongly were 
often very large. Farmers through their 
cooperatives entered into the marketing proc- 
ess and step by step, they have increased the 
efficiency of marketing, reduced the market- 
ing toll, and realized for farmers a larger 
share of the price paid by the users of wheat 
and other grains. 

Thus, the efficiency of marketing achieved 
by cooperatives as competitors has, perhaps, 
penalized cooperatives if their achievements 
are to be measured entirely in terms of profit 
and loss statements, of savings available for 
payment as cash patronage. 

But, few intelligent farmers would want to 
employ such a test or to give up their coop- 
eratives, even though the benefits of coop- 
eratives have sometimes flowed, also, to farm- 
ers who haven't joined in leading or financing 
cooperative enterprise. Farmers are satis- 
fied that they get better service through the 
marketing institutions they own and control. 
At the very minimum, they want a yardstick 
by which to measure the performance of 
others who seek their business. The coopera- 
tive is always under scrutiny under competi- 
tive pressure. But, why not? 

In this country, it is true that, historically, 
farmers have supported cooperatives quite 
well. They have learned to understand and 
appreciate the cooperative method of eco- 
nomic organization. In fact, it can be said 
that they have learned to use such organiza- 
tion more wisely and more intensively than 
any other group in our society, except for 
some of the specialized groups such as grain 
merchants, doctors, lawyers, bankers, union 
members, and other strongly organized 
groups, 

Farmers have found that cooperatives serve 
their purpose well and efficiently in good 
times and bad and in depressions and in 
times of surplus. 

The climate in which cooperatives func- 
tion, so far as agriculture is concerned in this 
country, is one of continuing, almost violent 
change in a technological sense. We face 
even more change in the future. 

Farming has and is undergoing marked 
changes in this country, not only with re- 
spect to grain and oilseed products, but in 
virtually every type of farming from turkeys, 
broilers, to fruits, and vegetables. 

The question arises: Will cooperatives be 
needed as much? Will they be harnessed to 
serve the producers of the future, as in the 
past, or are there major changes in sight for 
cooperatives as well as for their farmer 
members? 

I believe the need for good, strong, well- 
managed cooperatives will grow and not 
decline. 

There is a continual flow of statistics all 
about us, pointing to the fact that farms are 
becoming larger. This raises the question 
whether the farmer of the future, with a 
substantial increase in the average size of 
his operation, will need cooperatives. Or will 
he be able to go it alone, succeeding best as 
a rugged individualist with little or no team- 
work with his neighbors? In my opinion, 
it will be a long time before farmers can go it 
alone and disregard their neighbors’ interest. 

The national economy will grow bigger just 
as fast as he does and one important thing 
we need to keep in mind is that his numbers 
are declining and his voice is not as strong 
as it once was. The fewer his numbers, the 
weaker his voice becomes. This, coupled 
with the fact he will be competing in an 
economy of bigness, makes it imperative that 
farmers join together so that they may haye 
unity in their ranks to speak strongly as a 
close knit group. 
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Unless we are alert enough to 
what is going on around us and wise enough 
to utilize the resources we have in the proper 
manner, we haven't a chance of maintaining 
the position we deserve in this complex and 
expanding economy in which we are forced 
to compete. 

It is my firm conviction that cooperatives 
offer the farmer the best vehicle available to 
him -through which he can acquire that 
strength and unity he must haye. Through 
cooperatives we have the organizational 
structure to maintain control in the hands 
of the individual farmers. He can move 
into action quickly and effectively. Through 
these organizations, he has the resources and 
the means to put them to work as and how 
they are needed. 

There is a real challenge facing the leaders 
of our cooperatives. Just how we meet this 
challenge will depend on the leadership we 
provide. All of us here, today, have accepted 
a share of the leadership responsibility and 
it is up to us to make a clear appraisal of our 
situation and lay our plans for the days 
ahead. 

Certainly, it is necessary that all our orga- 
nizations operate in as efficient a manner as 
possible. One of the key factors in efficiency 
is the selection and training of personnel. 
This is one place where I feel we need to give 
considerable attention. I think all of us 
have placed too much emphasis on patronage 
refunds. We have relied too much on these 
to maintain the loyalty of our members, It 
is evident that the savings of grain market- 
ing cooperatives are on the decline due to 
loss of storage revenue and unless we can 
provide other incentives to maintain the 
loyalty of our members, we will find ourselves 
in serious trouble. We must, then, have 
properly trained personnel willing to exert the 
necessary effort to provide our patrons the 
very best possible service. There needs to be 
an understanding of the needs of the indi- 
vidual patrons and efforts made to meet 
those needs. Our cooperatives should serve 
as an information and service center for 
farmers and this requires competent and 
energetic personnel. 

It is said that the young farmers are less 
likely to appreciate cooperatives, that they 
have not been aware of the struggles or the 
conditions out of which cooperatives grew 
and of the nature of protest which helped 
give many cooperatives their initial creative 
steam and drive. 

In the case of the young farmer, I believe 
that too many cooperatives are tending to 
neglect him. At least, I find that many young 
farmers feel that they are overlooked. 
Whether their feeling is accurate, it is a fact 
that it exists and it is high time that co- 
operatives take such feeling into account and 
invite and encourage far greater participation 
in the affairs of cooperatives, both local and 
regional, on the part of the younger genera- 
tion of farmers. 

It was a little over a half century ago that 
cooperatives were taking root in this area of 
the country. Every town scattered over the 
land, regardless. of its size, served as the 
trading center for the adjacent rural com- 
munity. Cooperatives became a part of the 
business activity in those towns, each main- 
taining their own individual organization 
with its board of directors and manager. In 
recent years, there has been a steady flow of 
business institutions out of the small com- 
munities moving into the larger trading cen- 
ters. This is all a result of the narrowing 
of margins and the need for greater volume 
for business to exist. Cooperatives are no 
different than other business and they are 
feeling the same pressures as experienced by 
other business. 

It would seem, then, that farmers have 
some important decisions to make regarding 
their cooperative organizations. It may be 
that we are ready for a general analysis of 
our entire marketing system to determine 
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what steps need be taken to create the great- 
est .efficiency, reduce overhead costs and 
provide better services. This, I think, would 
apply to both local and regional organiza- 
tions. We should be able to take advantage 
of our potential volume to the ultimate 
benefit of the farmer-member. Certainly, 
cooperatives need to work together more 
closely than ever and, perhaps, actual merg- 
ers may be advisable in some cases. In re- 
cent years, we have seen consolidation of 
effort im various forms accomplish some 
very desirable results. 

The Farmers Cooperative Commission Co. 
has and will seek to work with other groups 
in meeting some of the major problems of 
agriculture. This takes many forms. 

When the Government was unable to ar- 
rive at a policy relating to farm production 
and chose to acquire very substantial stocks 
of grain under price-support programs, we 
expanded our storage facilities. This was 
done to help our farmer-members qualify 
for price supports. The expansion was in 
keeping with the expression of desire on the 
part of Government officials who were in 
charge in both Democratic and Republican 
administrations. 

As a result of this, we greatly expanded 
our storage facilities at both Hutchinson and 
Wichita, Kans., and we now have storage 
capacity of 32 million bushels. This may 
be somewhat excessive in terms of normal 
needs, but we are not entirely sure what 
“normal” means anymore in agriculture. 
This is a fast-growing country and in only 
6 years from now, we are expected to exceed 
200 million people in our population. 

In more recent years, our regional co- 
operative, with the approval of its stock- 
holders in the grain-producing area of south- 
west Kansas, has made a very substantial 
investment in processing facilities for bulgur, 
also, at the request of the Government. The 
Government decided that it desired to have 
bulgur manufactured for export to many 
of the underprivileged and underdeveloped 
countries of the world, because this fine 
product facilitated the promotion of school 
lunches and other feeding programs. 

From time to time, I am sure, there will 
be other projects where our farmers will be 
asked through their cooperative to cooperate 
with the Government. It is only one of the 
many purposes which we feel the coopera- 
tive was designed to serve and we intend to 
maintain good relationships with the Gov- 
ernment of our country. Our farmer-mem- 
bers are very clear on this. 

At this point, I will discuss an area where 
there is great variation among cooperatives— 
the role of such institutions in the devel- 
opment and enactment of farm legislation. 

The field of farm programs is controversial. 
You know that situation well. Personally, 
I feel that, at the very minimum, coopera- 
tives should seek to give accurate and de- 
tailed information to its membership with 
respect to such programs and whatever ex- 
planation is necessary to communicate the 
objectives, climate, and framework of the 
programs so they and their purpose may be 
understood. Farm programs are pretty basic 
to grain farmers today. We will see farm 
programs in some form for many years be- 
cause of the problem of keeping farm prices 
and income up. 

It is not unfair to say that very little 
that is final or fixed or permanent has so 
far come to pass in the evolution of farm 
legislated programs in this country. We 
have, now, been at it for roughly one-third 
ot a century. Every program is dealt with as 
if it were an emergency. Every act has to be 
reenacted every year or two. 

The current policy of legislation aimed to 
solve the farm problem really began with 
the special session of Congress called in 
March 1929, by Herbert Hoover, soon after 
his inauguration.. He had been elected Pres- 
ident in 1928. The Federal Farm Board, the 
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Farmers, National Grain Corp., and other de- 
velopments grew out of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act he sponsored and Congress 
passed in 1929. 

Subsequently, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration; the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and other institutions came 
into being with the coming of the Roosevelt 
administration in 1933. 

In this long period of trial and error, from 
1929 through 1964, programs were undertaken 
to improve farm prices and income, which 
have only a few permanent features. And 
public debate is mercurial and often con- 
troversial and, worst of all, farmers are di- 
vided and so are their organizations. 

But, meantime, the sick patient—the 
farming community—is undergoing change. 
In 1935, there were 6.8 million farms; now 
there are fewer than 3.5 million. It is esti- 
mated that by 1980, there will be fewer than 
1 million. 

As farmers leave, the land stays, and it is 
consolidated into larger and larger units 
with more and more machinery employed to 
raise bigger and bigger crops. 

Actually, the reduction in the number of 
farms continues to go on and the end is far 
from being in sight. It is sometimes esti- 
mated that fewer than 2 or 3 percent of our 
population ultimately will be engaged in the 
operation on the land. Indeed, even at the 
present time, the top 3 percent of the farms 
produces more than does 80 percent of the 
smaller and poorer farms. Between these 
two extremes, there is some 18 percent of the 
farms, medium-sized operations, where the 
owners are doing quite well. 

Consider that in 1930, when the effort to 
solve the farm problem was just getting un- 
derway, only 28 percent of all agricultural 
land took the form of farms consisting of 
1,000 acres or more. By 1959, the average 
size of 3.7 percent of all farms averaged 4,048 
acres and accounted for 49 percent of all the 
land. Thus, we find that 100,000 of the top 
farms produce nearly a third of all the crops 
and livestock. These farms average in value 
$220,000 each and have average annual sales 
of $94,000. 

These larger farms are likely to become 
larger. Their growth is a matter which is 
giving more and more concern to many 
people who feel that this is not a desirable 
pattern. But, there is national policy and 
big farms are likely to grow bigger and small 
farms will continue to fade away. 

At the lower end of the farm picture, there 
is a declining number of farms, the smaller, 
less secure farms, some 2.9 million in all, 
with average annual sales of only $3,000. 
Between the large ones and the small farms, 
there are 700,000 farms that have annual 
sales averaging $18,000. 

I think that we are about to see a new 
debate over permanent farm policy and pro- 
grams that seem to me long overdue. 

It seems clear that programs cannot be 
repealed and the problems left to solve them- 
selves. The present programs have overex- 
panded the role of Government, 

A program that would move toward a freer- 
market economy, possibly with greater use 
of production payments, has growing sup- 
port, The role of cooperatives, owned and 
controlled by farmers themselves, can and 
should be expanded. 

I am satisfied that the voluntary wheat 
certificate plan is working better than most 
people expected. But, the same program 
cannot be used for feed grains. 

We cannot write a farm program here to- 
day. But, I think we can agree that pro- 
grams should be written with the greatest 
care and that cooperatives should have a 
more important role in their development. 

The makeup of agriculture is conducive 
to those elements that tend to deter coordi- 
nation and unity. This is why so many at- 
tempts have been made and so many orga- 
nizations developed to deal with the prob- 
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lems. Unfortunately, many of the same 
elements that deter unity of individuals 
work the same way in organizations. For 
this reason, we have, up to this time, failed 
to reach an area of common ground. 

It is my opinion that cooperatives provide 
the farmers of this country this area of com- 
mon ground and I believe if we make proper 
use of them, we can develop the coordination 
and unity to accomplish our goals. 

The National Federation of Grain Coop- 
eratives is a living example of what can be 
done. Here grain marketing cooperatives 
have come together to deal with their mar- 
keting problems as a single unit. It has been 
successful and farmers have received the 
benefits. 

This is why cooperatives are strong in the 
field of grain marketing today. 

I am convinced benefits to farmers can be 
developed in other areas through their co- 
operatives. I hope they will put them to 
use and take advantage of their opportuni- 
ties. 


A REAPPRAISAL OF POSTWAR FARM 
POLICIES 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege to speak at the annual meet- 
ing of the Farmers Union Cooperative 
Marketing Association at Kansas City on 
March 9. 

At that time I presented to the asso- 
ciation a reappraisal of postwar farm 
Policies as I view them. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be made a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A REAPPRAISAL OF POSTWAR FARM POLICIES 


(Speech by Senator FRANK CARLSON, Farmers 
Union Co-op Marketing Association, Kan- 
sas City, Mar. 9, 1965) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Farm- 
ers Union Co-op Marketing Association, it 
is always a pleasure to meet with the officers 
and members of this organization, which is 
devoted to expanding and improving the 
marketing of farm products. 

I had been wanting to make a reappraisal 
of farm policy developments since World 
War II and your invitation gave me such an 
opportunity. 

Agriculture is the most misrepresented 
and least understood segment of our econ- 
omy. Much of what is written about agri- 
culture, particularly in magazine articles, 
paints an untrue and distorted picture. 

Agriculture is far more important to our 
Overall national economy than many people 
seem to realize. Farmers are still the big- 

purchasers of such important items as 
steel, rubber, and petroleum. Their pur- 
chases for operating expenses alone are in 
excess of $10 billion. While agriculture only 
represents 7 percent of our total popu- 
lation, it has a total investment of $226 
billion. This equals two-thirds of the total 
current assets of all corporations of the 

United States put together. 

The agriculture budget for the present 
fiscal year is approximately $8 billion. Most 
people believe that farmers receive subsidy 
checks for the total amount of this nearly 
$8 billion. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Over half of the total agriculture 
budget is of more help and benefit to non- 
farmers than it is to farmers. Some of these 
are the food-for-peace program, the school 
lunch program, REA, RTA, and FHA loans, 

Do you realize that two decades—or 20 
years—have passed since the end of World 
War II? 

What tremendous changes in farming, 
food processing, and food marketing have oc- 
curred in these past 20 years. I don't know 
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how you feel about these last two decades, 
but I take pride as I look back at the record 
of our country and our farm policies. 

None of the political and economic dis- 
asters we feared at the end of that war have 
occurred. We have avoided a major eco- 
nomic collapse such as followed World War I 
and most previous wars. 

We have improved the quality, quantity, 
and variety of foods offered consumers more 
than in any previous 20-year period. 

Not only has farm output increased by 
more than a third, but meat animal and 
other livestock products have increased by 
a similar percentage. The average person in 
a year now eats 38 pounds more red meat 
and poultry than two decades earlier. 

Per capita consumption of frozen fruits 
and vegetables has more than tripled. 

Farmers in addition to producing in- 
creased supplies of most desired foods for 
domestic consumers have increased greatly 
both commercial and noncommercial ex- 
ports of foods and fibers. 

It is true that retail food prices are about 
one-third higher than 20 years ago, in spite 
of a 15-percent decline in farm prices. Even 
though marketing margins have been in- 
creased sharply and diets have been up- 
graded, consumers are now spending only 
18.5 percent of their income on food as com- 
pared with 22.8 percent 20 years ago. And 
here is another significant development— 
the near record farm production in 1964 was 
achieved with 40 percent fewer workers than 
20 years ago. 

These and many more facts I could cite 
lead me to conclude that the farm policy of 
the United States in these postwar years has 
been a brilliant success in all respects, ex- 
cept in maintaining farmers’ incomes at 
satisfactory levels. 

Federal and State Governments have con- 
tinued to cooperate in scientific and educa- 
tional programs which have fostered a rapid 
advance in productivity. Potential farm pro- 
duction is now increasing three times as fast 
as 30 years ago. 

The major thrust of America’s public pro- 
grams for agriculture over the past 100 years 
has been toward increasing production, This 
has continued since World War II. These 
expansionist policies have given us the most 
productive agriculture in the world in terms 
of output per worker. 

However, as the Nation has grown richer— 
and better fed—greater and greater price 
discounts are required to induce consumers 
to buy more food. Without Government 
programs to hold supplies somewhat in 
check—without price supports and diversion 
programs—net farm income would have 
fallen to disaster levels in the last few years. 

I am well aware of the widespread grum- 
bling about the inconveniences and cost of 
price support and diversion programs, But 
it should not be surprising that after more 
than half a century of intensive public pro- 
grams to increase farm production that we 
are confronted with an imbalance in the 
rates of growth of supply and markets. 

Programs to help protect farmers from the 
adverse economic effects of their excess pro- 
duction are really an essential part of a 
balanced farm policy in our relatively well- 
to-do, well-fed society. 

I am convinced that Government pro- 
grams to assist farmers in balancing their 
production with market outlets at reason- 
ably stable prices are a small price to pay 
for a modern, progressive, efficient. food and 
fiber industry. No other country in the 
world has an agricultural industry com- 
parable to ours. 

Under extremely tight acreage allotments, 
U.S. farmers are turning out between 1 and 
1% billion bushels of wheat. But our pro- 
duction potential is far above this figure— 
perhaps as much as 2 billion bushels more. 
Acreage allotments limit wheat farmers in 
the use of their productive resources; they 
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are denied the opportunity of making effi- 
cient use of their land, their equipment, 
their labor and their management skills. 
This has meant loss in farm income—losses 
which have been passed on to their com- 
munities and to the Nation as well. 

Our competitors, with whom we see eye 
to eye on most things, have been selling to 
all nations, Communist and non-Communist 
alike. On the strength of their record sales, 
both Canada and Australia are operating at 
peak production. Growers in neither coun- 
try are troubled with acreage allotments 
which are common to U.S. growers. In fact, 
governments of both countries have been en- 
couraging increased production, while keep- 
ing carryover stocks in manageable supply. 
We have voluntarily locked ourselves out of 
certain markets and denied ourselves sales 
opportunities. But plenty of wheat is 
available to Soviet bloc nations from our 
competitors. 

Volume of trade between East and West is 
rising steadily. The United States is selling 
a wide range of goods and commodities to 
the Soviet Union and to other East European 
countries. But wheat, alone among all such 
trade in commodities and goods, was sub- 
jected to an unusual requirement. Its sale 
was dependent upon the use of American 
ships in transporting a certain portion of the 
total shipments to the Soviet bloc nations. 
No such requirements are made for corn, 
oats, barley, rye, soybeans, and grain sor- 
ghums. It is difficult to understand why 
wheat should be singled out for discrimina- 
tion. This action not only sets a dangerous 
precedent in a commercial transaction, but 
it also can be used by other countries as 
justification for retaliatory action. This 
comes at a time when the United States is 
working with other nations to remove trade 
restrictions and to adopt policies which will 
improve the flow of goods and commodities 
in world trade. 

As a Senator from Kansas, I receive many 
letters every week from farmers complaining 
about farm prices—urging that the Govern- 
ment take additional action to improve them. 
But I also receive many letters and visits 
from nonfarm. people protesting Government 
interference in farmers’ plans and protesting 
about the cost of farm programs. 

There also have been a number of surveys 
recently which indicate a majority of farmers 
would like to have Government pi 
move toward freer markets. I share this view 
and hope the time will arrive when we can 
operate under a free market system. 

Only a few weeks ago the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee issued a report prepared by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress. It concluded that with- 
out Government price support and diversion 
programs the past few years, over 5 percent 
more farm products would have moved 
through commercial markets, dropping prices 
20 percent or more. 

The break-even point in farming has 
moved up rapidly in these postwar years. 
Twenty years ago production expenses took 
55 percent of the average farmer’s cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketing. Ten years ago 
production expenses were taking 74 percent 
of his cash receipts. In 1965 over 80 percent 
of the average farmer’s cash receipts from 
farm marketings will have to go for produc- 
tion expenses. 

Except for the farm programs in recent 
years, net farm income would have declined 
by some $6 billion or about 50 percent— 
according to the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee report and university studies. 

In 1961-63 fewer than 200,000 of the total 
3.6 million farmers in this country received 
returns for their capital and labor which 
equaled the returns received by comparable 
capital and labor in other industries. 

With the help of the farm programs, most 
of the 1.5 million farmers who produce over 
90 percent of the farm products still received 
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less than parity returns on their productive 
assets and labor. 

In the light of these facts, I conclude when 
farmers report they would like to have Gov- 
ernment programs move toward freer mar- 
kets, they are reflecting irritation with the 
regulations which are a part of price support 
programs. But I doubt that they would will- 
ingly accept lower prices and incomes. 

I, too, would like to see farm programs 
move toward freer markets if this does not 
mean lower incomes for farmers. And, I 
would like to reduce the cost of Government 
programs to the extent this can be done with- 
out reducing farm income. 

When evaluating the cost of farm programs, 
we should keep in mind that with the farm 
programs we have had in the past 20 years, 
American consumers’ food costs are now the 
lowest in history by any relevant standards— 
and American agriculture’s efficiency is un- 
excelled. Farmers’ freedom also has been in- 
creased by recent changes in the programs. 

If the Government cost of price support 
and diversion programs were added to the 
consumers’ grocery bills, Iam told they would 
be increased only 5 percent and they would 
still be the lowest ever in relation to workers’ 
wages, 

High as they are, Government costs for the 
farm programs in recent years have averaged 
about 1 percent of consumers’ expenditures. 
When I review the progress in farm produc- 
tion, food processing, and food marketing in 
the past 20 years, I wonder if we really have 
any reason to complain—except that most 
farm families’ incomes are still too low in 
comparison with the earnings of others in 
our booming economy. 

Quite frankly, I am concerned about the 
current trend in farm debts in relation to 
farm income. Twenty years ago farmers’ 
total long- and short-term debts were about 
60 percent of their annual realized net in- 
come. Ten years ago farmers’ debts were 
1.5 times their annual net income. Today 
they are 2.2 times their annual net income. 

Farmers’ long- and short-term debts have 
increased by some $13 billion in the past 5 
years. This concerns me even though land 
values are reported to have increased even 
more. Debts must be paid out of income in 
most cases. If many farmers had to sell 
their farms to pay their debts, land prices 
might fall instead of continuing to rise each 
year. A fall in land values would lessen the 
security of other mortgages. 

Noting this trend in national farm debts, 
I looked into the situation in my own State 
of Kansas. I found that 10 years ago long- 
and short-term debts were slightly more than 
twice Kansas farmers’ annual net income. 
Farm debt in Kansas has doubled in the past 
10 years and is now three times farmers’ 
annual net income. 

In the light of all these facts, I was en- 
couraged to hear recently that the admin- 
istration plans to recommend an extension 
of existing price support legislation, with 
modifications to reduce Government costs 
where this can be done without lowering 
farm income. 

It is my hope that this can be done and 
at the same time remove the redtape and 
irrigating regulations which result in most 
of the criticism of the program. 

I am told that the wheat certificate pro- 
gram—which I advocated for several years 
before it was adopted—is working satisfac- 
torily and it may be adopted for rice this 
year and for tobacco within the next few 
years. 

At the opening of this session of Con- 
gress, Senator Mitt Young and I and others 
reintroduced the wheat certificate bill that 
we sponsored in the last session of Congress. 
This bill would increase the price of do- 
mestically consumed wheat to 100 per- 
cent of parity, and it has several other 
features that would be of material benefit 
to the wheatgrowers of this Nation. 
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Had the administration approved this bill 
in the last session of Congress, the wheat- 
growers of this Nation would have received 
substantially larger incomes and I sincerely 
hope this session of Congress will be willing 
to adopt our proposal. 

The farmers of this Nation are entitled to 
receive their fair share of the national in- 
come and they ask for no more. 

Farm programs have been changed too fre- 
quently in the past 4 years. They have 
become unnecessarily complicated. 

Too much of the discussion of the current 
stocks of wheat and other storable commod- 
ities held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is in terms of geting rid of undesirable 
surpluses. Our wheat stocks especially are 
as low as we should allow them to go in the 
light of our world leadership responsibilities. 

We must carry ample reserves of wheat and 
other farm products as an essential part of 
a well-rounded farm policy. But the cost 
of carrying such reserves should not be 
charged to farmers. It is the consumers in 
this country and in other friendly countries 
who benefit from these reserves. The cost 
of carrying them should be charged accord- 
ingly. 

Our overall surpluses of farm commodities 
are not as great as many would lead you 
to believe. In the unsettled world in which 
we live, national security dictates that we 
must maintain sizable stocks of certain com- 
modities. Our present stocks of strategic 
war materials such as metals, diamonds, and 
rubber held by the Federal Government 
represent a cost of more than $8.5 billion. 
We hear little about the cost of maintain- 
ing this huge stockpile. 

Our food and fiber stockpile owned by the 
Federal Government, which is of far greater 
importance to our national security, is only 
$4.7 billion. It would be more realistic if 
this stockpile were added to the $8.5 billion 
strategic stockpile of other material and not 
have the cost of maintaining it charged to 
the farm budget, as it is now. 

While I agree with President Johnson that 
assistance must be given to the half or more 
of the rural people who produce few—if 
any—farm products for the market, little 
will be gained if our commercial farmers are 
unable to make financial progress. I put the 
improvement of the average commercial farm 
family’s income high on the list of rural 
welfare programs. 

Summing up the reappraisal of postwar 
farm policies, I again want to stress the great 
contribution that has been made by agri- 
culture during the past two decades. 

Based on national income, the production 
of our farmers has given our consumers the 
greatest supply of wholesome food—at the 
lowest price—in our Nation's history. 

Not only that, our farmers are furnishing 
food and fiber that is being used the world 
over to improve the standard of living of 
millions of people in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

The farmer is still the stabilizing influence 
in this Nation of ours and as Gifford Pin- 
chot said years ago, “As the farmer pros- 
pers, so prospers the Nation.” 


AN IMMORAL LAW 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, in 
today’s issue of the Wall Street Journal, 
under the heading, “Review and Out- 
look,” there appears an outstanding edi- 
torial entitled “An Immoral Law,” which 
deals with the administration’s so-called 
voting rights bill. The editorial points 
out that the bill is not only unconstitu- 
tional, but would treat the States in a 
different manner under the operation of 
the proposed legislation. In other words, 
some States could have literacy stand- 
ards, other States could not. Some 
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States could have moral standards, other 
States could not. I hope that every 
Member of Congress will read this out- 
standing editorial. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REVIEW AND OUTLOOK: AN IMMORAL Law 


When President Johnson last Monday asked 
Congress for a new law to safeguard. the 
voting rights of Negro citizens he rested his 
case on the Constitution and on a basic prin- 
ciple of morality. 

What he has now proposed that the Con- 
gress do is enact a law which would violate 
that Constitution he asks us not to fiout and, 
more, which is itself immoral. 

If you think not so, consider: 

The administration bill offers a formula—a 
complicated one, which we will come to in a 
moment—to prohibit certain States from 
using any test of a citizen’s ability to read 
and write our language as a qualification 
for voting. 

The argument for doing this is the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution which pro- 
vides, clearly enough, that neither the Fed- 
eral Government nor any State shall deprive 
a citizen of his vote on account of his race 
or color. 

But the proposed bill does not stop with 
providing means against the violation of the 
15th amendment. It does not aim at insur- 
ing that any such State literacy test shall 
be fairly drawn and impartially administered 
so that it may not be used as an excuse to 
deprive anyone of his vote on account of his 
race. 

The effect—and indeed the purpose—would 
be to abolish such tests entirely in the 
affected States. And that files squarely in 
the face of this selfsame Constitution 
which the President professes to uphold. 

The very first article of that Constitution 
authorizes the individual States to decide the 
qualifications of voters in both Federal and 
State elections, subject only to the proviso 
that whoever is deemed qualified to vote for 
the most numerous branch of the State leg- 
islature is automatically qualified to vote in 
Federal elections. 

Making this a State function was no casual 
decision. It was reaffirmed in identical lan- 
guage in the 17th amendment—adopted, 
incidentally, more than 40 years after the 
15th amendment, which provided that all 
such qualifications should be impartially 
applied among all citizens. 

This principle in the Constitution has been 
repeatedly upheld and affirmed by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, not merely in dusty 
antiquity but as recently as 1959 by judges 
presently sitting upon that bench. 

Now we are well aware that there are a 
good many people, and perhaps the President 
is included, who oppose any literacy require- 
ment. They say that a man’s illiteracy is 
irrelevant to the question of having his 
judgment counted in public affairs. No man 
can quarrel with the right of such people to 
argue their case and, if persuasive, to alter 
the Constitution so as to prohibit them. 

But the requirement that voters be able to 
read and write is by no means restricted to 
those Southern States now the object of this 
special legislation. Many others—including 
New York State—require that qualification, 
as the Constitution entitles them to do. 

If it is immoral, as the President says, to 
deprive a qualified citizen of his right to vote 
“under color of a literacy test,” is it moral. 
violate one part of the Constitution er 
the color of upholding another which is in 
no wise in conflict? 

Nor does the question end there, for what 
this bill proposes to do is to set up a double 
standard. Some States would be permitted 
to keep their literacy requirement. Others 
would not. 
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The formula prescribed is that of a ratio 
between the number of persons of yoting age 
within a State and the number of voters in 
an election. If 50 percent or more of the 
voting age inhabitants do vote, then the 
State is absolved. The Federal authorities 
will keep out, and the State may set its own 
qualifications for voters, including literacy 
tests. Otherwise, no. 

This formula has been carefully devised 
so that in practice it is expected to apply only 
to six States: Alabama, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
In these States the Federal authorities would 
not only have the right to supervise voter 
registration but to abolish the voter qualifi- 
cations they don't like. 

A few moments’ reflection on this formula 
will suggest such weight paradoxes, and the 
possibility of such strange discriminations, 
as to stagger the mind. 

A minor one is that a strict application 
of the formula would probably make it ap- 
plicable to Alaska. However, a way has been 
devised to exempt it, which as much as any- 
thing suggests that the intent is not to write 
a general rule of law but to subject certain 
States to special laws. 

Not so minor, but certainly weird, is the 
provision that a person once registered as a 
voter by the Federal authorities will be 
stricken from the list if he fails to vote “at 
least once during 3 consecutive years while 
listed.” In short, you have to vote or 
you can’t. 

Of more consequence is the fact that if we 
have this law a citizen, white or Negro, can 
be entitled to a vote in Alabama no matter 
how illiterate he is, or for that matter even 
if he is a moron. But if the same citizen, 
white or Negro, lives in New York State he 
will not be entitled to vote. 

This would create truly a ingenious para- 
dox. The illiterate citizen, Negro or other- 
wise, would find himself with more rights in 
Alabama and her five outcast sister States 
than in the great State of New York, More- 
over, the educational level of the voting 
citizens of Alabama, the low level of which 
is part of the general complaint against it 
by civil rights leaders, would be further re- 
duced. And this by Federal sanction. 

Unfortunately, the irony is not funny. Be- 
neath the paradox lies a serious question. Is 
it moral that our national laws should apply 
one rule to one State and another to another, 
requiring that the people of one State abol- 
ish qualifications for voters while the people 
of another State may uphold their stand- 
ards? 

Nor is that the end of the consequences of 
that weird formula. Recall that it permits 
the Federal Government to put all this ma- 
chinery in motion, the takeover of the whole 
voting procedure by Federal authorities, only 
when the voting percentage of a State falls 
below 50 percent of the voting age popula- 
tion. If there was ever a devise open to what 
President Johnson calls manipulation, this 
is it. 

So long as a State contrives that one-half 
of its adults vote, it is free of the formula. 
This will not be overlooked by ingenious men 
who can contrive many things when justice 
is measured by percentages. 

And this brings us to what we think is the 
fundamental immorality of this proposed 
law, unintentioned though it may be by 
those who drew it. 

Any citizen, white or Negro, has the right 
to be treated by the law like all other citi- 
zens. If he has to meet qualifications to 

vote—age or any other—they must be only 
the qualifications asked of all. If he quali- 
fies like any other he has the right to vote, 
and to deny him that right is to deny him 
what is malienably his. 

It makes no difference whether 99 percent 
of his neighbors vote or whether only 20 
percent do. It makes no difference whether 
he has voted in the last three elections, or 
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in none at all before he presents himself 
at the polis. His right is to vote or not vote 
as he pleases. 

That is the whole of the moral issue. And 
the whole duty of government, insofar as 
it touches this matter, is to see that all 
equally can exercise this right. 

The constitutional duty of the Federal 
Government is to see that this right is not 
abridged—anywhere, populous States or 
sparse States, Northern States or Southern 
States, where many go to the polls or where 
few take the trouble to. The means of assur- 
ing this—everywhere—is what any Federal 
voting law ought to do, and all it ought to 
do. 

To play with complicated formulas, to 
measure justice by percentages, and to aim 
punitive laws at some States, not only vio- 
lates both the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution but buries the real moral ques- 
tion in sophistry. 


DIRECT PAYMENT PROGRAM 
FOR WOOL 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
prior to the enactment by Congress of 
the National Wool Act of 1954, there was 
in effect a price support loan program for 
wool somewhat similar to our price sup- 
port loan programs for cotton and other 
commodities. 

The price support loan and purchase 
program for wool was not working. Our 
domestic wool producers were not able 
to compete with wool imports or with 
synthetic fibers. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
was forced to acquire hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds of wool and then try to 
dispose of it in the market. 

At the time the National Wool Act of 
1954 was passed, the CCC had more than 
100 million pounds of wool in inventory. 

The National Wool Act of 1954 
switched our price support program for 
wool from a loan program to one of di- 
rect payments to the producers. 

The results were dramatic. Within 
2 years the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion was able to dispose of its wool in- 
ventories. And the Government has not 
been burdened with wool stocks since 
that time. 

The direct payment program for wool 
has proven to be a highly efficient meth- 
od of price support to our wool producers 
while at the same time permitting our 
domestic wool to better compete with 
imports and synthetic fibers. 

This program has helped the wool pro- 
ducers. It has been an incentive to pro- 
duce a better quality of wool, putting a 
premium on good marketing practices 
and enabling the producers to increase 
their incomes. 

It has kept domestic production and 
consumption of domestically produced 
wool much higher than if we had kept 
the old, costly, inefficient loan program. 

The program has worked so well, has 
been so successful and so efficient. that 
Congress has seen fit twice to extend the 
Wool Act by overwhelming votes, and 
at this session I am sure we are going 
to extend it again. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion only a few weeks ago adopted a res- 
olution asking that the Wool Act program 
be renewed again. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
is the sort of program we ought to adopt 
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for cotton—a program of direct pay- 
ments instead of our present costly loan 
program. 

As I mentioned a few days ago on the 
floor of the Senate, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has an inventory of 
7.3 million bales of cotton and another 
6.2 million bales under loan: 

That is 13% million bales of cotton. 
And, we do not need to have that much 
cotton in our warehouses, either under 
loan or owned outright by the Govern- 
ment. 

We have $2.2 billion of the taxpayers 
money tied up in cotton, either under 
loan or owned outright by the Govern- 
ment. 

That is not good business, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It is not good business for the 
Government or for the taxpayers who 
support our Government. 

This cotton ought not to be sitting in 
the warehouses. It ought to be moving 
in the trade. The Government ought 
not to be in the business of buying, stor- 
ing, shipping and selling cotton. 

I hope some day, Mr. President, we 
can do for cotton what we have done 
for wool—move away from the price 
support loan program to a more efficient 
and less costly program of direct pay- 
ments. And take the Government out 
of the business of buying, storing, and 
shipping cotton. 

There is no reason why a direct pay- 
ment program that has worked so well 
for wool cannot also work successfully 
for cotton. 

Admittedly, we have different prob- 
lems in these two commodities. We have 
an overproduction problem in cotton, 
and an underproduction problem in 
wool. 

But, this does not alter the fact that 
by switching from a loan program to a 
direct payment program for cotton, we 
can take the Government out of the 
business of buying; storing, shipping and 
selling cotton, and we can save the tax- 
payers billions of dollars. 

When we take up new farm legisla- 
tion, probably within a few days or 
weeks, Mr. President, I hope we can re- 
new the Wool Act, and I hope we can 
move in that same direction with cot- 
ton—toward direct, compensatory. pay- 
ments that will enable us to get rid of 
our Government holdings in cotton, be 
an incentive to farmers to control cotton 
production, make our cotton more com- 
petitive on the world market, free the 
farmers from so much redtape, main- 
tain farm income, and reduce taxpayer 
costs. 


EASTER RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
January 12 the leadership announced to 
the Senate a schedule of holiday recesses 
for the session. It was pointed out at 
the time that the schedule was tentative. 
I would like at this time to stress the 
word “tentative.” It is; of course, still 
the hope of the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle to adhere to the Easter re- 
cess as announced. It would commence 
on April 15 and extend to April 21. But 
after discussion with the distinguished 
minority leader, it would appear desir- 
able to put the Senate on ample notice 
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as to the possibilities of a change in the 
tentative schedule as regards Easter. 
May I say that the leadership does not 
wish to prejudge the Senate’s action in 
any way on the bill which was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee with instruc- 
tions to report back by April 9. But 
unless that bill has been acted on by 
April 15, it is entirely possible that we 
may be in session on all days subse- 
quent thereto until April 21, Easter Sun- 
day excepted. Senators should consider 
their personal schedules accordingly. 

I wish to emphasize that the purpose 
of this announcement is an endeavor on 
the part of the leadership to give ample 
notice as to what the possibilities may 
be in the weeks ahead. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I re- 
member so well when the majority leader 
and I, in his office, canvassed the holiday 
areas in the calendar, in the hope that 
we could come to an agreement as to the 
number of days the Senate could stand 
in recess and make that known so that 
Senators could plan accordingly all the 
way down the year. 

Now—and I assume responsibility 
along with the majority leader for it—we 
find ourselves a little on the horns of a 
dilemma, because we have mandated the 
Committee on the Judiciary to report 
the voting rights bill on or before the 
9th day of April. Obviously, there is a 
demand in the country for the bill. I 
presume the Senate, and Congress, would 
be roundly scolded if we ran out on our 
obligation to the public and let that bill 
stand high and dry. On the other hand, 
we are certainly sensible of the fact that 
Senators, by now, have made plans for 
the Easter recess. But I must concur in 
what the majority leader has said and 
indicate that the public business must 
come first. 

However, I always live in hope; and my 
hope in this instance is that the hearings 
may not take so long as we planned; 
second, that while there will be ample 
discussion of the bill on the Senate floor, 
it will not be extended discussion, and 
that if we come in early and stay late, 
and probably include Saturdays as work- 
ing days, we might, conceivably, get final 
action on the bill and the amendments 
thereto prior to the date when the Easter 
recess was established. 

I am glad, indeed, that the majority 
leader has put the Senate on notice, be- 
cause the situation is not a happy one, 
to say the least. But I must emphasize 
that the public business does come first— 
and it is not only public business; it is 
urgent public business. 

In his message which accompanied the 
bill, the President said to Congress that 
he hoped no time would be lost and that 
we would make all speed in bringing 
about a consummation of action on the 
voting rights bill. So I gather from the 
notice given by the majority leader that 
if it is imperative that the Senate stay 
in session until that bill is finished, so be 
it. We shall cheerfully abide the result 
and the requirements that are before us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
notice is the result of a decision by both 
the minority leader and the majority 
oe after discussing the matter care- 


N. 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Les. 
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ADDRESS BY DR. THADDEUS J. 
LUBERA AT FOX COLLEGE, CHI- 
CAGO 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Fox 
College, in Chicago, is a professional 
school of business and for the training 
of executive assistants and office in- 
structors. From its educational di- 
rector, Mr. Earl B. Fox, I have received 
a letter dated March 18, 1965, in which 
he says: 

SENATOR DꝶmRKSEN: Have we adults de- 
faulted in our duty? 

Today the young people do sincerely want 
us to provide the guidelines for their lives. 
Recently, Dr. Lubera properly presented 
the rules of conduct to our students. He 
came to “reason with them” and left as their 
adopted father. One hundred percent of the 
Fox College students spontaneously stood 
and thunderously applauded Dr. Lubera's 
recent speech, “Loyalty and Ethics: The Art 
of Living.” Nothing is more powerful than 
an idea whose time has arrived. The ac- 
ceptance of this speech by the young people 
of this Nation will confirm this speech as the 
greatest speech of this generation. 


Mr. President, on February 3 of 
this year Dr. Thaddeus J. Lubera, asso- 
ciate superintendent of the Chicago 
public schools, delivered an excellent 
speech to the students, faculty, and 
guests.of Fox College in Chicago. The 
address is entitled “Loyalty and Ethics: 
The Art of Living.” It is one of the fin- 
est speeches I have ever read. I hope 
that it will be read not only by every 
student in our schools but by all Amer- 
icans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed at this 
point in the Record; and, also, that the 
biography of Dr. Lubera, the text of 
the presentation of a citation to him by 
the Independence Hall Association, and 
the text of the citation itself be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

I commend the speech to every Mem- 
ber of the Senate. I propose to have a 
quantity printed for distribution among 
the people of my State; perhaps other 
Senators may wish to avail themselves 
of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Illinois? 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LOYALTY AND ETHICS: THE ART OF LIVING 
(By Dr. Thaddeus J. Lubera, associate 
superintendent, Chicago public schools) 

(Nore—This address was given by Dr. 
Lubera, Feb. 3, 1965, in the Fox College assem- 
bly to the students, faculty, and guests. Dr. 
Lubera was awarded the Independence Hall 
Association’s “D-day H-hour Careers Cita- 
tion.”) 

DR. THADDEUS J. LUBERA 

Dr, Thaddeus J. Lubera is a graduate of 
Senn High School (at time of graduation was 
a major in the ROTC); graduate of Chicago 
Teachers College; graduate of Lewis Insti- 
tute—B.A. degree; graduate of De Paul Uni- 
versity—M.A. degree; graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago—Ph. D. degree in educa- 
tion. He has also had graduate courses in 
history and education at the University of 
Chicago and Northwestern University. 

Dr. Lubera not only is the product of the 
Chicago public school system, but also he has 
progressed with the Chicago public school 
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education. For 8 years he was a teacher in 
Chicago public elementary schools, and for 
2% years taught in Chicago public high 
schools; he was assistant principal of Wells 
High School for 4 years; principal of McCor- 
mick Elementary School for 4 years; and for 
3% years, he was principal of Hirsch and 
Marshall High Schools; for 7 years he was 
district superintendent; for 4% years assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of high schools; 
and from August 1, 1955, to date, associate 
superintendent in charge of instruction 
(north section). 

Dr. Lubera is married and the father of 
two sons. 

This talk is exceedingly timely and will ap- 
peal to logical-thinking people; it is factual— 
it places principles above politics and priv- 
ileges—it appeals to precepts rather than to 
prejudices—EarL B. Fox, President, Fox 
College. 


LOYALTY AND ETHICS: THE ART OF LIVING 


It is a pleasure to come back to Fox Col- 
lege and share with Mr. Fox, Mr. Moleski, and 
the teachers and students my feeling about 
loyalty. Ladies and gentlemen, this concept 
of loyalty is one of great importance to all of 
us living, to all of us who hope to achieve suc- 
cess in life; and I shall speak to you about 
four areas of loyalty—four avenues for the 
expression of loyalty. 

First, loyalty to your faith. No one lives 
by bread alone. We live by faith in God. 
Since we live by faith in God, we must be 
loyal to whatever way we express this faith. 
Unless we are loyal to it—sincerely loyal to it, 
implicitly loyal to it—we cannot as good citi- 
zens, as students, as men and women—attain 
our worth. Our first loyalty belongs to our 
Maker. Whatever your faith, whatever your 
belief, whatever way you have to express your 
faith in the dear Lord, be loyal to it. With- 
out this expression, without this faith, with- 
out this feeling, I don’t think we are worth 
too much. So men can’t live by bread alone. 
If you study the Gospels, if you read any kind 
of history—ancient history or medieval his- 
tory—you will soon see why this is necessary. 

I think the next loyalty that we owe is to 
our family—to our moms and dads, our 
brothers and sisters, our cousins, and the 
others. Why? They brought us here; they 
nurtured us; they helped us. I see this every 
day. I just came from a school where I saw 
little children coming in, little kindergarten 
youngsters. I thought about them. They 
are very loyal to their parents because they 
are, what?—just being nurtured in growing, 
in thinking, in reacting, and in feeling for 
parents, Loyalty to one’s family—we must 
bring a good name to our family. This is so 
important; our name is so important—first 
name and last name. Our family quarters 
and our family feelings are exceedingly im- 
portant to a very happy life. The lack of 
family loyalty can bring on a crisis. I see 
this almost everyday in visiting some 11,000 
teachers, nearly a quarter of a million stu- 
dents in 250 schools, where you have people 
at a crossroads in battle with their own ideas. 
Loyalty to one’s family is very important; 
with it, we promote the welfare of our family. 

President Johnson is trying to promote this 
whole concept known as the Great Society. 
All right, who is going to make the Great 
Society? You and I—you, the young people; 
we, the teachers and the mothers and fathers; 
and next, a very important next, the people 
who conduct services in our churches. We 
are going to promote the Great Society; the 
businessman is going to promote the Great 
Society; the employer, the student, everybody 
concerned. But it is at home, where boys 
and girls are brought up, where foundations 
are set for ideals and ideas for good living, for 
good life, here, the Great Society begins. 
The Great Society concept is a very interest- 


ing one; it is not a new one, but what is great 


about it? People—the way people live, the 
way people relate to each other. I think the 
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No. 1 concept is loyalty to everything that 
we believe is good. The No. 2 concept in the 
Great Society is relation to one’s own 
family—loyalty to our parents, and loyalty to 
everything that stands for that which is good. 

Loyalty to our country is the next and very 
important concept. Certainly, now, we 
should never be apologetic for the United 
States. We have a great Constitution, a great 
Bill of Rights, a great ideal, a great educa- 
tional system—in truth a great and a very 
compassionate, charitable people, We need 
not be on the defensive. We make mis- 
takes—and since there are 193 million of 
us—we are bound to make some mistakes. 
But on the whole, the complete idea of demo- 
cratic living is a great concept; nowhere else 
will you find such a concept on the face of 
the earth. So we can be loyal to our coun- 
try. Never be apologetic; always be loyal to 
its ideals—to the promotion of democratic 
ideals. We hate nobody—you and I as stu- 
dents, as human beings, as children of God 
we dignify all people. We may differ with 
people. We are loyal to our spiritual values 
here. But in a Great Society, promotion of 
ideals is absolutely necessary in terms of 
looking and thinking in the whole perspec- 
tive. We must consider all the people—the 
panorama, a state in which there are 193 
million people solving problems, some of 
whom are poor, some very poor. I just came 
from a neighborhood where people have 
many kinds of crises and problems; but they 
are working, and solving, and living, and 
praying to be better, and hoping for a better 
tomorrow. 

We have loyalty to our employer. Now 
with this we have a number of concepts 
that we should practice. We should be very 
sincere in our work for our employer. We 
should always believe that we are here to 
produce something. If we are on the job, 
we are to produce good work through sin- 
cere effort. This is loyalty No. 1 to our em- 
ployer. We are interested in making a rec- 
ord for ourselves through honest and sin- 
cere effort to be a good worker. That’s one 
aspect of loyalty to our employer. Then we 
have a second part of our loyalty to our em- 
ployer—enthusiasm for whatever we do. 
You are enthusiastic about this lovely 
school, the people here. You are enthusias- 
tic about your family, about your friends. 
We are enthusiastic about our employer's 
business, his goal, and his promotion; with 
this enthusiasm, we exude effort, a little 
more of it, and we succeed with the em- 
ployer—his success is our success. Enthusi- 
asm for the kinds of things that our em- 
ployer stands for or the kinds of things that 
he produces is a No, 1 requirement in this 
whole business of loyalty. The support of 
his policies—maybe we don’t agree with what 
the policies are at the moment, with the of- 
fice people or with the managers, or with 
those who formulate these policies; but we 
don't make the policies, we support these 
policies. Frequently I find people who differ 
about policies, but they are supporting them. 
We may differ with President Johnson on a 
lot of things, but we support our President; 
we support our ideals; we support the poli- 
cies pertaining to the way business is run. 
We support them because we are loyal to an 
enterprise, to a company, to an individual, to 
a group of workers, and to the whole ideal 
for which this company stands; and we pro- 
duce promotion of his program—the em- 
ployer's program. Every office, every factory, 
every firm, every business, produces some- 
thing. In this production we must promote 
a program of information, promote under- 
standing, and promote action—the employer 
will like that. We should understand why 
industry makes tractors—tractors are impor- 
tant. We should understand why a firm 
makes cars; then we can promote this mar- 
ket, we can promote this plan, we can pro- 
mote everything they do because it is not 
only to the best interest of our own being, 
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but also to the best interest of the man who 
has employed us and who is giving us an 
opportunity to grow in his business. 

Honesty in all your dealings with em- 
ployers—that is one of the most important 
concepts in our successful living in a busi- 
ness world—honesty. We are honest with 
our work; we are honest with the responsi- 
bility that is given to us. I have young men 
and young women who are working in banks 
today, who graduated from our schools, and 
handle thousands of dollars in banks every 
day—honest boys and girls; God bless them. 
They resist temptations, and wish only to 
serve, only to give their best. So, honesty 
in all of our dealings; we don’t cheat—ever. 
We are always filled with nobility of char- 
acter in this respect. We are always filled 
with the whole conception that we are doing 
something so worthwhile, for our employer 
that we shall succeed with him as he suc- 
ceeds with his policies. Thus, we shall main- 
tain honor and dignity in all our relations 
with employers. 

Ethical behavior simply means that in 
everything we do, we do it with honor. 
We don’t criticize unless we have facts. We 
don't diminish the importance of anybody's 
business or personality, or individuality. 
We are dignified in our department. Our 
word is good, our signature is good, above 
all, our promise is good to our employer and 
to everybody concerned. This is loyalty of 
the highest order—ethical behavior. We are 
important because we are behaving in this 
manner and this is noticed very quickly in 
business—very quickly. We are willing to 
face adversity with the employer; things 
don't always go the way we planned. Some- 
times there is an adversity; there is a di- 
minishing return in our business. Do we 
criticize people for this? No; we are loyal— 
come adversity, come success. We are al- 
ways loyal. It is so easy to give flowers 
when we are successful, but it is not so easy 
to give flowers when we are not—when it is 
perhaps more important to do so. By this, 
I mean, we always support this employer 
because he is our friend, our partner; we 
are his partners—really. So in adversity, we 
stand honorably, and we say, tomorrow may 
be a better day; and it is most of the time. 

Helpfulness to success. Everybody work- 
ing everywhere as a valuable unit—that adds 
to success. My young friends, you are not 
lost in any office. I worked in offices for 
the Continental Can Co., and I know—I was 
not merely a number, for I was an important 
payroll clerk. You will be an important 
stenographer, a secretary, or even a vice- 
president. Surely, you will help to build 
success; you will add through your intelli- 
gence, through your effort, through your 
planning, through your ingenuity; yes, you 
will add to the building of a structure called 
business—good business, much business, 
great business—and in this way, you will 
make the Great Society. We are not just a 
cog; we are an important wheel. Make your- 
self feel that you are important, really, be- 
cause you are loyal and because you are hon- 
orable in any endeavor with your employer. 

And so with this, we have pride. With all 
honest and sincere loyalty to our God, to 
our parents, to our teachers, to our friends, 
to our employers—we have pride. You feel 
that you count; you feel that you are im- 
portant. You feel that you are honorable; 
and because you are always better, you 
should never be the same as you grow. You 
come here because you want to be better. 
Pride, the right kind of pride, follows 
achievement. Whatever you achieve, you 
are proud of it. You type a nice letter; you 
should be proud of it. Tou talk to the vice- 
president of a firm and he appreciates it; 
you are proud of it. You read a good book 
and you give a fine report; you are proud of 
it. Pride used in a positive way is a very 
important attribute of an intelligent person. 
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I hesitate to stop talking to you young 
people today. I am well aware of the high 
and honorable goals of this school; I have 
read your “Careers Scrapbook” that was pro- 
duced in your creative writing class. I be- 
lieve it to be the best careers project book 
ever produced. Frequently, I quote from it. 
Iam mindful that a number of you, each and 
every year, go out from Fox College as office 
instructors. I know the rest of you will go 
out as executive assistants. Certainly, in 
these high-level positions you can do good on 
a wholesale level, not just for individuals, 
but, also, for whole groups of people. It is 
for this reason that my duty commands me 
to make these supplementary remarks. 

You people who are going out in high-level 
positions in business must understand the 
dynamics and the democracy of the American 
private enterprise system. You must under- 
stand that every business organization is 
subservient to the wishes of the American 
people. Every purchase from any business 
house is an endorsement of the policies and 
a vote for the principles of that organization. 
It is a definite vote against the inefficiency 
and the ineffectiveness of other organizations. 
There have been 812 makes of automobiles 
produced during my lifetime; only 17 are now 
being produced by five companies. Eight 
hundred and seven companies out of eight 
hundred and twelve have been voted out of 
business by the American people through 
the democratic process of freedom of choice. 

I will ask you all to remember please that 
we're living during the finest time in the 
history of mankind, and certainly in the 
finest country the world has ever known. I 
have little patience with those who refer to 
these times as terrible conditions, or dis- 
couraging times. May I ask all those to 
raise their hands who can select a period in 
world history in which they would prefer to 
live than now? Of course, there are no tak- 
ers. How fortunate we all are that through 
the aeons of time and through the galaxies 
of space we have been reserved to be called 
forth now for service in the greatest period 
of world history—and to render that service 
in the finest country the world has ever 
known. 

Iam told that there are well over 100 mil- 
lion sets of fingerprints in the FBI office in 
Washington, D.C. How many duplications? 
That is right, there are none. The pattern 
that is you was never produced before, nor 
will you be duplicated—ever. What is the 
connotation? Could it possibly be that we 
have been reserved to be called forth now for 
failure or for mediocrity? Of course not. 
There is only one answer that squares with 
the facts. We have been reserved and called 
forth now for only one purpose; for high 
service and great success. It was Emerson 
who said: 

“What will you have?” quoth God; “pay for 
it and take it. All things are double, one 
against another, Tit for tat; an eye for an 
eye; a tooth for a tooth; blood for blood; 
measure for measure; love for love. Give 
and it shall be given you. Give nothing, 
have nothing. Thou shalt be paid exactly 
for what thou hast done, no more, no less.” 

Edward Bok's father told his son that his 
first duty was to leave the world a more 
beautiful place than he found it. No one 
can stand on the highest point in Florida 
and hear the chimes of Bok's Singing Tower 
without fully appreciating that truly Edward 
Bok left the world a more beautiful place. 
What will you do to make the world a more 
beautiful place? 

So today I salute you future business exec- 
utives, and with humbleness I pray that you 
future leaders in industry will enter the 
office with the prayer of St. Francis of Assisi 
in your heart: 

“Lord, make me an instrument of Thy 
peace. Where there is hatred, let me sow 
love. Where there is doubt, faith. Where 
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there is despair, hope. Where there is dark- 
ness, light. And where there is sadness, joy. 
Grant that I may not so much seek to be 
consoled as to console; to be understood as 
to understand; to be loved as to love; for it 
is in giving that we receive. 

I prayerful ask that all you future super- 
visors will recognize that every one of your 
employees is made in the image of God; and 
with constant and continued determination 
that you will pledge yourselves to take care 
that this image will not deteriorate into a 
mirage. 

Please remember that these are days of des- 
tiny, not despair. Please don’t be too con- 
cerned with security, but rather aspire to the 
challenge of opportunity. Seek personal re- 
sponsibilities and duties, not rights and 
privileges. Teach by example the value of 
character, the honor of loyalty and citizen- 
ship, and the satisfaction of service and 
sacrifice. Then, truly, your life will be an 
inspiration and a benediction for you have 
practiced the art of living. 

These are some of the concepts of loyalty 
which you and I can practice, which you and 
I cannot live without as successful people. 
My young ladies and gentlemen, I wish you 
well and hope that in the future, somewhere, 
we may meet again and you will tell me that 
by thinking and feeling some of these con- 
cepts I have mentioned to you today, that 
you have become successful. I wish for you 
two things, always: that each of you be a 
great success; that you will be happy always. 
These two things are important. Happiness 
and success depend on our own feelings, our 
own attitudes, and our own personal deyel- 
opment—all of these—and our prayers to 
God. 


(Courtesy of Independence Hall Associa- 
tion, Chicago, III.) 


PRESENTATION OF CITATION 


(By Earl B. Fox, educational director, Inde- 
pendence Hall Association) 


Recently, I had the great privilege and the 
rare opportunity to hear this speech you've 
heard today. It’s my frank opinion that life 
is made up of a few great people whom it is 
our privilege to meet. No one could be in 
my field of endeavor and live as long as I 
have lived, without meeting hundreds and 
thousands of quite wonderful people—dedi- 
cated people. Your parents—responsible 
parents—who year in and year out, provide 
lunch money and carfare, food and clothing, 
pay doctor bills and give much love 
through a long period of years, give dedi- 
cated service to that high office of parent- 
hood. There are also hosts of business and 
professional people who render high service 
to our citizens. Wouldn’t it be a wonderful 
world if all people would apply to their call- 
ing the dedication to their work that all 
good teachers demonstrate. 

But, beyond these groups it has been my 
rare opportunity to meet not just good peo- 
ple. I have met a few truly great people. 
Dr. S. L. DeLove, of Independence Hall As- 
sociation, is one such man. Harry Fischer, 
the chairman of the board of directors of the 
Mutual National Bank, we call him “Mr. 
Auburn Park,” is another one. If you only 
knew the conscientious understanding of a 
dedicated banker, your image of bankers 
would change immeasurably. And of course, 
Father Seary, Father Cavanaugh, the Rever- 
end Mr. Cecil Ewell, Mr. Sid Wanzer (“Mr. 
Boy Scout”), and Dr. Harold Richards—are 
all truly great men. I may be prejudiced, 
but I feel that Harold E. Brooks of Armour 
& Co., is one of the truly great. He is the 
man who laid out the Fox College plan for 
selecting students, a broad course of subject 
content with high graduation standards— 
truly a great plan for success. He is the 
man who set up a formula that would guar- 
antee a 100 percent placement of all our 
graduates during that dark period in our 
history when there were 15 million unem- 
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ployed out of a work force of 35 million—no 
small achievement. 

Naturally, out of 3,300 Fox College gradu- 
ates of the past 33 years, there are many 
who approach greatness. A number of these 
graduates are, today, members of the clergy, 
both Protestant and Catholic. Yes; there 
are great teachers and leaders in the other 
professions among the Fox College graduates, 
and as you would expect, a great number 
of outstandingly successful business people, 
operating with honor and high service. How- 
ever, I rather suspect that if history accords 
any one of these 3,300 Fox College graduates 
with achieved greatness, it will be Eddie 
Kapelinski, of the Richard’s Paint Co. His- 
tory has rated Abraham Lincoln as the great- 
est man of the 19th century. History may 
rate Winston Churchill as the greatest man 
of the 20th century. However, it is too early 
to say. The greatest man of the 20th cen- 
tury may still be in one of our classrooms 
today. But of this I am sure, America’s fu- 
ture greater needs will call forth greater 
men. 

Probably the No. 1 person on my list of 
great men is Dr. Lubera—never found want- 
ing over a 30-year period—always said the 
right thing at the right time, and always did 
the right thing at the right time. Believe 
me, Dr. Lubera, as the educational director 
of Independence Hall Association, it is a real 
pleasure and a great privilege for me to pre- 
sent this most deserved and well-earned 
citation, 

This Day-day, 
thusly: 

“D-DAY H-HOUR CAREERS CITATION TO 
DR. THADDEUS J. LUBERA 

“For his dedicated years of distinguished 
service to education. 

“For his immeasurable contribution to the 
lives of thousands of young people. 

“For his invaluable contribution to the 
growth, development, and success of hun- 
dreds of business and industrial firms and 
professional organizations in which his grad- 
uates are rendering high service. 

“For his extensive contribution to the so- 
cial and economic welfare of his community. 

“For his instilling a deep appreciation and 
reverential gratitude for our American herit- 
age in his students as expressed in their 
acceptance of the challenge of active Amer- 
ican citizenship. : 

“For his exemplary qualities as a true gen- 
tleman and a kindly neighbor.” 


H-hour citation reads 


OVERINVOLVEMENT OF UNITED 
STATES IN EX-COLONIAL RE- 
GIONS OF THE WORLD 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 17, I spoke on the floor of the Sen- 
ate suggesting that the United States had 
become overinvolved in the ex-colonial 
regions of the world, including the area 
which was formerly French Indochina. 
I was pleased to see that George F. Ken- 
nan expressed similar thoughts in his 
recent Walter E. Edge lecture at 
Princeton. 

I greatly respect the foreign policy 
judgment and experience of Ambassador 
Kennan. A career Foreign Service offi- 
cer, he served with distinction as Chair- 
man of the Policy Planning Council in the 
State Department, as Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union and later, as Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia. He helped to author the 
containment policy in Europe toward the 
Soviet Union which the United States 
followed after the Second World War. As 
well as having practical experience in 
dealing with the Communist countries, 
he is also one of the most noted scholars 
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in the field of Communist-Western rela- 
tions, and the author of many books and 
articles in this field, including the noted 
work “Russia and the West Under Lenin 
and Stalin.” Professor Kennan is cur- 
rently engaged in scholarly research at 
Princeton University. 

In his recent lecture, Kennan made 
two comments which I think of as valu- 
able guideposts for our policy in the ex- 
colonial world: 

There is one thing we might usefully bear 
in mind, The surest way to invite a strong 
and effective Communist involvement in sit- 
uations of this nature is to involve ourselves 
heavily, particularly in a military way. 


Later in his address, Ambassador Ken- 
nan remarks: 


I can think of nothing we need more, at 
this stage, than a readiness to relax; not to 
worry so much about these remote countries 
scattered across the southern crescent, to let 
them go their own way, not to regard their 
fate as our exclusive responsibility, to wait 
for them to come to us rather than our 
fussing continually over them. The more we 
exert ourselves to protect them from com- 
munism, the less the exertion they are going 
to undertake themselves. 


In his lecture Ambassador Kennan 
wisely cautions us to remember our re- 
lations with the other nations of the 
world when determining United States 
policy in Vietnam. As he points out, it 
would scarcely be to our advantage to 
help heal the Sino-Soviet split by driv- 
ing Communist China and the Soviet 
Union back together again. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Am- 
bassador Kennan’s lecture, entitled “A 
Case for Sparing the Spurs: Forcing 
Russia’s Hand on Big Issues Could Push 
Kremlin Into Siding With China on 
Vietnam,” published in the Washington 
Post of March 7, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 7, 
1965] 


A CASE FoR SPARING THE SPuRS—FORCING 
Russia’s HAND on Bic ISSUES COULD PUSH 
KREMLIN INTO Sminc WirH CHINA ON 
VIETNAM 


(By George F. Kennan) 
(Note.—The following is excerpted from 
the recent Walter E. Edge lecture at Prince- 
ton University by the former Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union and to Yugoslavia, an au- 
thority on world communism.) 


Moscow is faced today with Chinese pres- 
sures of the heaviest possible sort which not 
only demand an immediate deterioration in 
Russia’s relations with the West but obvi- 
ously have as their concealed aim the provo- 
cation of actual hostilities between Russia 
and the West at the earliest possible 
moment, 

The Soviet leaders are well aware of this. 
They understand its dangers. They propose, 
Iam sure, to resist these pressures to the best 
of their ability. But there is one area of 
world affairs where they are extremely yul- 
nerable, where the Chinese have important 
tactical advantages and where the Soviet 
leaders can be, and are being, pressed con- 
stantly into positions and actions that com- 
promise their relations with the United 
States in particular. This is the area of the 
so-called anti-imperialist movement. 

What is involved here is the question of 
leadership among the various anti-Western 
and anti-American political forces now com- 
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peting for ascendancy in the newer or less 
developed countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. To the extent that these conflicts, 
these so-called anti-imperialist struggles, are 
highlighted before world opinion; to the ex- 
tent that they engage the attention of the 
great powers and become theaters and testing 
grounds of great-power rivalries; to the ex- 
tent that it becomes impossible for the So- 
viet Union to ignore or remain aloof from 
them, Moscow sees no choice but to come 
down strongly on the anti-Western side, even 
at the cost of damage to its relations with 
leading Western countries. 


ITS ONLY FUTURE 


One may well ask why this should be so: 
what importance these new countries have 
for Moscow that could justify so costly a re- 
action. I can give you only a partial answer, 
because I myself believe this reaction to be 
exaggerated, oversensitive and not fully war- 
ranted even by the political self-interest of 
the Soviet regime. Nevertheless, to a certain 
extent one can see and understand, if not 
approve, its rationale. 

In Europe and North America, the Com- 
munist movement, as a dynamic advancing 
political force, is dead. If it has a future 
anywhere, it is in these developing areas and 
particularly in the new states, where firm 
political traditions and institutions have 
not yet formed; and here the possibilities, 
from Moscow’s standpoint, He less in the 
prospect of creating real Communist sys- 
tems (for this, the prerequisites are lack- 
ing) than in the possibility of dominant 
influence being exerted from some Commu- 
nist center over these inexperienced regimes; 
of their being developed as instruments of 
major Communist policy in the game of in- 
ternational policies. 

Moscow believes—Moscow is almost obliged 
by doctrinal conviction to believe—that 
these anti-Western forces, euphonistically 
referred to as the anti-imperialist ones, are 
bound to be generally successful, politically, 
on the local scene, at least in the struggle 
against Western influences; and noting the 
fumbling, ineffective quality of our own re- 
sponse, I must say I think they have some 
reason for this belief, insofar as it is we 
Americans who are primarily involved at the 
Western end. 

The great question, in their view, is: Which 
Communist center is to preside over these 
various victories and to reap the various 
fruits? To abandon this field of political 
contest, or even to neglect it, means, as they 
see it, to present it on a silver platter to the 
Chinese. For this, they are not prepared. 


DANGEROUS INDIFFERENCE 


Their foreign relations operate in three 
great areas: the world Communist movement, 
the underdeveloped and new nations and 
the Western World. In the Communist 
movement, their position is already under 
heavy and effective Chinese attack. Their 
relations with the West, while valuable to 
them, cannot, at this historical juncture, at 
any rate, be expected to carry the entire 
burden of their international position. A 
Soviet foreign policy based exclusively on 
relations with the West would practically 
undermine the rationale for the mainte- 
nance of Soviet power in Russia itself. 

Aside, therefore, from the fact that they 
regard the governments of the new nations 
as their natural and traditional clients, the 
Soviet leaders cannot afford, for wider rea- 
sons, to stand aside from the struggle for 
predominance over them. Any such passivity 
could easily be made to look like indifference 
to the prospering of the Communist cause 
generally and would at once be exploited 
by the Chinese as a means of discrediting 
Soviet policy and completing the destruc- 
tion of Moscow’s influence and leadership 
in the world Communist movement. 

And beyond that, it would risk the loss 
of access to this entire theater of interna- 
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tional politics, where a continued Soviet pres- 
ence could alone make the difference between 
effective Soviet participation in world affairs 
and a total and ruinous isolation. 

In summary, then, we have before us, in 
the person of the Soviet leadership, a regime 
subject to strong compulsions toward better 
relations with the West, yet conscious of 
having an extremely sensitive flank in Asia 
and Africa which it can protect only at the 
expense of its relations with the West; walk- 
ing a very narrow tightrope among these con- 
flicting pressures; vacillating, weaving this 
way and that; responsive to the shifts in the 
world scene; its behavior, for this reason, in 
part the product of the way we ourselves 
play our hand and in this sense susceptible 
in some degree to our influence. 

PEIPING’S DIRECTION 

Two possibilities now present themselves. 
One is that our relationship with Moscow 
deteriorates; that Moscow, as a consequence, 
finds it necessary to hold more closely to 
Peiping in order to compensate for the loss 
of its Western card; that Moscow then throws 
itself even more frantically and, having little 
to lose, even more recklessly and wholeheart- 
edly, into the anti-imperialist struggle, heed- 
less of the effect on Soviet-American rela- 
tions, coming to regard as its major objective 
not the preservation of an effective balance 
between the Chinese and ourselves as factors 
in Russia’s external situation, but rather, 
successful competition with the Chinese for 
leadership in the political struggle for our 
destruction. This alternative would not sat- 
isfy in all respects Chinese desiderata, for the 
Chinese-Soviet rivalry would continue to be 
operable in many forms. But it represents 
in general the direction in which the Chinese, 
as well as many neo-Stalinists in the Soviet 
Union, would like to see Soviet policy move. 

I would militate for increased unity 
throughout the Communist bloc as well as 
for sharper and more uncompromising tactics 
toward the West, It would compound the 
effectiveness of the forces now marshaled 
against us. It is difficult to see what ultimate 
conclusion it could have other than a world 
war. 

The other possibility is, of course, a con- 
tinued improvement of Russia's relations 
with ourselves. This is one that would 
strengthen the hands of both powers with 
relation to the Chinese. The Russian hand, 
because the value of the Soviet alternative 
to the acceptance of Chinese pressures would 
be enhanced; our own hand, because the in- 
tensity of the forces ranged against us would 
be reduced and because Soviet interests 
might even work in many ways to reinforce 
our own position. 

In drawing the picture of these alterna- 
tives, I should like to avoid the impression 
that they are absolutes. There is nothing 
I can conceive of, short of a world war, 
which could throw the Russians entirely into 
the Chinese camp. Conversely, any improve- 
ment in Russia’s relations with the West 
should not be expected to go so far as to 
produce any total break with Peiping. 

What I am talking about here are tend- 
encies rather than finalities; but they are 
tendencies of great importance, and the 
fact that neither would be likely to be car- 
ried to a point of absolute finality does not 
obviate the enormous significance that at- 
taches to the choice between them. 

We should recall at this point that the 
present unhappy state of our relations with 
China, hopelessly anchored as it appears to 
be in the circumstances of the moment, 
should not and must not be regarded as a 
final and permanent state of affairs. The 
Chinese are one of the world’s great peoples, 
intelligent and industrious, endowed with 
enormous civilizing power and with formi- 
dable talents, cultural and otherwise. It is 
wholly unnatural that the relations between 
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such a people and:our own should be as they 
are today. 

Dismal as are the immediate prospects, we 
must look forward to the day when we come 
to terms in some way with the prevailing 
political forces on the Chinese mainland. 
This, however, like any other adjustment of 
international relations, will take bargaining 
and compromise; and if the final relationship 
is to be a sound one and to bear weight, both 
sides must have a reasonable bargaining pow- 
er when they finally sit down to accommodate 
their differences. 

Only if the Soviet Union is kept in the 
running as an independent force in world 
affairs, enjoying and valuing a constructive 
relationship with the West and thus being 
not solely dependent on the Chinese con- 
nection and not helpless in the face of Chi- 
nese demands—only if these conditions pre- 
vail will we have a chance of working out our 
long-term relationship to China on a basis 
reasonably satisfactory to ourselves. A well- 
ordered relationship with Moscow is, in other 
words, essential to the constructive and 
healthy adjustment of our long-term rela- 
tions with China. 

If, in place of the preservation and en- 
couragement of Russia’s independent role, 
we force the Russians back into a closer re- 
lation with the Chinese, or even into an in- 
tense and exclusive competition with the 
Chinese for leadership in the destruction of 
our world position, we will not only inten- 
sify the effectiveness of the forces ranged 
against us at this particular moment but we 
will complicate greatly, and not to our own 
advantage, the problem of the eventual com- 
position of our difference with both the Rus- 
sians and the Chinese. 

If this view be accepted, it becomes, as 
you see, an urgent requirement of Ameri- 
can policy to ease in every proper and con- 
structive way the relationship between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. This 
has nothing to do with fatuous one-sided 
concessions designed to win gratitude on the 
Soviet side. As one of my Foreign Service 
colleagues used to say, you can’t bank good- 
will in Moscow, and I would be the last to 
advocate anything of. that sort. 

But what you can do is to hold out to 
Moscow a plausible prospect of accommoda- 
tion in those issues that are theoretically 
susceptible of solution in this way, and avoid 
the accenting of those that are not. This, 
as I see it, means serious effort on our part 
to provide a reasonable basis for accommo- 
dation in the great issues of Germany and 
of nuclear weapons control—in those issues, 
in other words, that affect primarily the 
European theater and are central problems 
of Russia’s relationship with the West; and 
at the same time to deemphasize wherever 
possible conflicts that fall under the Com- 
munist category of the anti-imperialist 
struggle, conflicts in the face of which Mos- 
cow, when its hand is forced, is bound to 
come down formally on the anti-American, 
if not the pro-Chinese, side. 

It does not appear to me that American 
policy of recent years stacks up very well in 
relation to this requirement. I have not 
seen the evidence that we have done all we 
could do to find agreement with the Soviet 
Union in matters of Germany and disarma- 
ment. 

Needless irritations, such as the Captive 
Nations Resolution and various antiquated 
trade restrictions, are still permitted to im- 
pede the development of Soviet-American 
relations. And our present involvement in 
Vietnam is a classic example of the sort of 
situation we ought to avoid if we do not wish 
to provoke in Moscow precisely those reac- 
tions that are most adverse to our interests. 
It is largely as a consequence of these stra- 
tegic errors that we find ourselves in the 
dangerous and unpromising position we oc- 
cupy today. 
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It will be asked of course, particularly in 
connection with the problem we now have 
on our hands in Vietnam, what else we 
could do than what we have done in situa- 
tions of this sort. 

I would be the last to generalize about 
such situations, or to suggest that a hands- 
off policy is everywhere possible and desir- 
able. But there is one thing we might use- 
fully bear in mind. The surest way to in- 
vite a strong and effective Communist in- 
volvement in situations of this nature is to 
involve ourselves heavily, particularly in a 
military way. 

Where we lay off, the road may be open, 
ostensibly, to Communist intrigue and pen- 
etration (it is usually open, no matter what 
we do) and there may well be takeovers by 
political forces that make a pretense of 
Marxist conviction and look to Moscow or 
Peiping for economic aid and political sup- 
port. But this is not always so intolerable 
to our interests as we commonly suppose. 

The less we are in the picture, the less is 
there any excuse for actual military inter- 
vention on the part of the Communist powers 
and the greater are the chances for rivalry 
between Moscow and Peiping for political 
predominance in the region concerned. But 
in the absence of a Communist military pres- 
ence, and where this Chinese-Soviet rivalry 
exists, the local regimes, whether nominally 
Communist or otherwise, are almost bound 
to begin to act independently in many ways— 
to develop, in other words, Titoist tendencies. 

And this is not always the worst solution, 
from our standpoint. It is harder for either 
Moscow or Peiping to interfere extensively 
with a regime that calls itself Communist 
than with one that does not. And since we 
have not engaged our prestige extensively, 
the situation affords to the Communist pow- 
ers no such opportunities for political gains 
at our expense as those the Chinese and 
North Vietnamese Communists are now reap- 
ing in Vietnam. 

I can think of nothing we need more, at 
this stage, than a readiness to relax: Not to 
worry so much about these remote countries 
scattered across the southern crescent, to let 
them go their own way, not to regard their 
fate as our exclusive responsibility, to wait 
for them to come to us rather than our 
fussing continually over them. The more we 
exert ourselves to protect them from com- 
munism, the less the exertion they are going 
to undertake themselves. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY SPEECH BY 
SENATOR MANSFIELD ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS AND VIETNAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
St. Patrick’s Day I delivered a speech 
in Chicago to the Irish Fellowship Club. 
The speech deals primarily with foreign 
relations and particularly with Vietnam. 
In the latter connection, there are set 
forth three suggested general principles 
whose universal acceptance would ap- 
pear to me to be the first step to the 
restoration of peace in Vietnam and its 
maintenance throughout southeast Asia. 

There is also reference in the speech 
to the reappearance in force of late of 
such words as “isolationism” and “inter- 
nationalism” in public discussion of for- 
eign policy issues. These terms, in my 
judgment, are not conducive to intelli- 
gent understanding of the grave issues 
which confront the United States in 
Vietnam and elsewhere, issues which 
should be considered freely on their own 
merits and without the brands of disdain 
being applied either way. The Nation 
requires deep thought and thoughtful 
ideas on foreign policy, not synthetic 
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labels. There is no automatic virtue in 
either pure old-fashioned isolationism 
or internationalism, if, indeed, they were 
ever very pure. If either is pursued 
willy-nilly, on the assumption that there 
is, we are likely to wind up in the same 
place—in a self-isolation or in an isolated 
internationalism. So I would hope that 
we would recognize that resolution of the 
complex problems which face us in the 
world is not going to be obtained with 
either of these outdated remedies. Our 
task is to think through those problems 
through the process of reason and dis- 
cussion and arrive at answers which, 
whether they result in doing less or more 
abroad in specific situations, are, never- 
theless, attuned to the needs of the 

Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech I delivered be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sr. Parrick’s Day, 1965, SPEECH OF SENATOR 
MIKE MANSFIELD, DEMOCRAT OF MONTANA, 
GIVEN BEFORE THE IRISH FELLOWSHIP CLUB 
AT THE SHERATON CHICAGO HOTEL, CHICAGO, 
ILL., WEDNESDAY, Marcu 17, 1965 
Where change is greatest in our lives but 

where we do not see it or sense it so readily 

is in the world beyond our borders. It is to 

that world and our relations with it that I 

would address your attention for a few 

moments. 

I do not think it inappropriate to intro- 
duce a serious note on a day usually given to 
conviviality. It ought not to be forgotten 
that the man—the saint—who is honored 
here, tonight, walked in a world which was 
neither pleasant nor carefree. Rather, it was 
a deeply troubled age in which the rock which 
had been Rome had crumbled. It, too, was a 
time of change. It was a time of chaos, born 
of ignorance and arrogance, of superstition 
and suffering. It was a time when an isolated 
and bucolic Ireland was at last being stirred 
into upheaval by a birth in a stable many 
miles and three or four centuries away. 

And, tonight, I would remind you that St. 
Patrick’s Day comes, not only to Chicago and 
the United States but to Saigon, Vietnam, 
and throughout a troubled southeast Asia. In 
that distant region, halfway around the world 
from this city, there are those who will also 
celebrate this day. But the green they will 
wear will be the camoflauge green of jungle 
warfare. In that region, too, there is the 
chaos born of ignorance and arrogance and 
of superstition and suffering. There is up- 
heaval and change—immediate and incipient, 
in Vietnam and throughout southeast Asia. 
A region of immense size is involved. It is 
a region larger than the United States and 
composed of as many human beings as live 
in our country plus many millions more. 

There, too, the rocks of stability have 
crumbled in these years of our times. The 
peace of the ricefields and the quiet of the 
jungle have been shattered. A culture of 
many cultures, a politics of many politics, a 
people of many peoples have been caught up 
in the fury of a vast upheaval. This up- 
heaval is not necessarily what many of the 
inhabitants may have sought. But whether 
sought or not, they are engulfed by it and 
they must live with it and work out their 
own destinies within its dimensions. 

Into this vast change in Vietnam and 
southeast Asia, our Own Nation has been 
projected. It is a recent involvement which, 
for a long time, was scarcely perceptible. 
Indeed, it is difficult to grasp the rapidity 
and the extent of our involvement in south- 
east Asia without having had some 


experience with it from the onset. When 
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I first visited southeast Asia a dozen years 
ago, I had to check a map to be certain of 
the capital cities of the more remote nations. 
And the maps often did not agree, so little 
interest was there in that part of the world 
at the time. When I visited Laos in 1953, 
I found two Americans—two Americans— 
two Americans—in the entire country and 
both on officiaal assignment. When I visited 
Saigon in that same year, there were scarcely 
100 Americans in all of Vietnam, including 
the North. 

Now, a dozen years later, the number of 
Americans in Vietnam—in South Vietnam 
alone—is in the vicinity of 30,000 and, ac- 
cording to the latest reports, there are, even 
now, requests from Saigon for the assign- 
ment of additional U.S. Army troops. 
The need for American personnel in 
order to prevent a collapse in South Viet- 
nam has increased steadily in the past 4 
years. It has increased drastically since the 
unfortunate and distressing assassination of 
the one Vietnamese leader who had man- 
aged to maintain a measure of stability in 
South Vietnam—the late President Ngo 
Dinh Diem. In place of his steady hand, 
there has been a succession of hands pro- 
duced by coup-on-coup in Saigon. 

Many of us who have witnessed this grow- 
ing involvement over the years have been 
deeply concerned by it. That is no secret. 
I, personally, have expresued that concern 
many times in the past. Yet the fact re- 
mains that three Presidents in succession— 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson have 
found no satisfactory and persuasive alter- 
native to it. And so far as I can see, the 
prospects now are that the American in- 
volvement in Vietnam will deepen further 
before it lightens. 

Let me say, in all frankness, that I do not 
know when and on what terms the conflict 
in Vietnam will end. I can tell you that 
the President has no intention of permitting 
it to end in a sudden and abject withdrawal 
of American forces. But I am persuaded, 
too, that it will end at some time as all con- 
flicts eventually end, at a conference table. 
It is significant that such public opinion 
polls as have been taken reflect the same 
view. A vast majority of the American peo- 
ple express support, both, for the military 
measures which the President must take and 
the hope for an end of this conflict. 

In short, the American attitude, insofar 
as it is reflected in these indicators, was 
formulated originally by the late President 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. He expressed in 
it—as he knew so well how to express—the 
dual sentiment which resides in the heart of 
America. We will do, as Americans, what- 
ever needs to be done to insure justice and 
the national tranquillity. But we will not 
glorify war as an end in itself. In Vietnam, 
we do not desire the sacrifice of a single life 
beyond what may be necessary to bring 
about an equitable solution. 

There are those who say “let us with- 
draw” which we will not and those who 
say let's get it over now” which is not a 
prescription for victory. It is an invitation 
to an extended war which will take us on a 
road that leads ever deeper into Asia. It 
may come to that in the end, no matter how 
we seek to prevent it, no matter what fore- 
bearance and restraint we may practice. 
That, no man can foretell. But I can tell 
you that the President of the United States 
who bears the terrible responsibility of deci- 
sion, whose finger is on the nuclear trigger, 
has not harkened to the siren call of easy 
victory in Asia, or anywhere else. In this 
respect, President Johnson carries the same 
burdens as his predecessors, the late John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. And all of them have recognized, 
under the weight of these burdens, the ne- 
cessity for prudence and restraint. 

There are no quick or easy answers to the 
difficulties in southeast Asia. But there are 
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solutions—just solutions—if all concerned 
face the realities of the situation in Viet- 
nam. And the sooner all concerned recog- 
nize these realities and are prepared to 
begin an earnest search for these solutions, 
the better. The natural jungles of Vietnam 
are extensive enough without adding to 
them the manmade wastelands of war. The 
lot of the people of Vietnmam—north and 
south—is bitter enough without the acrid 
additions of a spreading and deepening con- 
flict. 

The President has no choice but to con- 
tinue on the course now being followed un- 
less those who have engaged us are prepared 
to face these realities. And from the point 
of view of our own national interests, it is 
essential that we consider what it is that 
has prompted us to make and to continue 
to make the sacrifices of life and resources 
which we have borne in Vietnam. I would 
point out to you, that current estimates 
place that cost at $2 million a day, not to 
speak of the priceless lives which have been 
spent and will be spent. These costs are not 
declining; they are rising. I would point out 
to you, further, that by far the largest sin- 
gle expenditure of foreign aid goes to Viet- 
nam. 

I do not want these sacrifices and, particu- 
larly, the sacrifices of lives to go on 1 day 
longer than necessary. I know that you do 
not want that either and I am certain that 
the President does not. 

But neither do we wish—any of us—to 
abandon, half down the road, a burden which 
was lifted in the interests of freedom and 
in our own security. 

That is the only context in which a just 
peace can be sought in Vietnam. And it is 
in that context that I ask you, tonight, to 
consider the principles of our national in- 
terests in that remote region and with the 
vast changes which have occurred, in Asia 
and in the world during our lifetime. 

As a first principle, I would suggest that 
we seek no colonies, or bases or any other 
permanent American establishment in Viet- 
nam or on the southeast Asian mainland; 
and what we do not seek for ourselves we 
will oppose for any other outside power. 

Second, I would suggest that we seek, not 
to dominate, but to live in an equitable 
peace and in a peaceful commerce and com- 
munion with all the people of southeast 
Asia; and what we seek for ourselves we 
recognize as the right of others to seek for 
themselves. 

And, third, I would suggest that we are 
prepared for an end to the use of force 
throughout Vietnam at the earliest date 
consistent with the right of the peoples of 
that region to determine their society, for 
themselves, free from the terror and aggres- 
sion which has plagued them for too many 
years. What we are prepared to forgo, we 
insist that others must also be prepared to 
forgo. 

So far as I can see, that is all we seek in 
Vietnam and southeast Asia and that is all 
we should seek in good conscience and in 
good sense in that remote situation. 

I wish I could tell you that Vietnam is 
all that need intrude in the way of inter- 
national concern on this pleasant gathering 
tonight, But I cannot, in all honesty, omit 
reference to the changes which are occur- 
ring in Africa and, notably, in the Congo. 
There, too, in remote and little-known 
places, a new era is emerging from beneath 
the crumbled stability which heretofore was 
imposed from without. The colonies are 
gone or almost gone. In their wake has 
appeared a churning mixture of national- 
ism, tribalism, racialism, democracy, com- 
munism, Islamism, and Christianity. And 
the whole is heated with the immense and 
oppressive poverty of the millions of people 
who inhabit the continent. 

Here, the American involvement is, as it 
once was in Indochina, minimal, and 
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searcely perceptible. Here, too, there are 
those, including myself, who have expressed 
a concern over the years that the involve- 
ment in Africa might deepen beyond what 
was necessary and appropriate. Here, too, 
as it is on the Asian mainland, the American 
interest is limited. Here, too, it can be 
nothing more than support of African 
freedom in stability and of peaceful com- 
merce and communion with the peoples of 
Africa, 

There was hope, not so long ago, that the 
United Nations would provide an avenue 
through the quicksands of African change 
into an era of peaceful relations. There was 
a hope, not so long ago that the United 
Nations would provide a buffer to insulate 
the emergent nations from the clashing in- 
terests of outside powers. But that hope 
foundered in what transpired in the Congo. 
And it has been assailed, again, by the orga- 
nizational disarray and the financial difficul- 
ties of the United Nations. So I would say 
to you, tonight, that unless there is a rebirth 
of capacity in the United Nations to deal 
with these matters, the United States, along 
with other nations, is likely to be plunged 
more deeply and more directly into the affairs 
of the African Continent. The world may 
well face in Africa in the near future what 
it now sees in the critical confrontation in 
Vietnam and southeast Asia. 

The situation which exists elsewhere in 
the world is neither as grim as that in Viet- 
nam and southeast Asia nor as ominous as 
that of the Congo and Africa. The danger 
signs remain in the Middle East, to be sure. 
The division of Berlin and Germany and the 
division of Korea are reminders of the un- 
finished business of past wars which at any 
time may demand final resolution. 

But, there is another side of the coin. In 
Latin America, for example, the Cuban 
experience—shattering as it was—has not 
been repeated elsewhere. The Alliance for 
Progress which was set in motion by the late 
President Kennedy has been continued with 
vigor under President Johnson. It has been, 
by all reports, most effective and most help- 
ful in assisting the Republics to the south 
to strengthen their stability and to accelerate 
their progress. Some of the Latin American 
nations, notably Mexico, have scored enor- 
mous economic advances, And as this prog- 
ress has become manifest, our commercial 
and other relations with that nation have 
benefited greatly. 

In Western Europe, there has been a sus- 
tained stability and economic advance. On 
the other side of the Continent, the eastern 
Europeans are obviously exerting a greater 
degree of independence than at any time in 
recent memory. 

These changes for the better are of im- 
mense importance to all of us. Western 
Europe is no longer as it was, scarcely 15 years 
ago, totally dependent on us for its survival 
in freedom. Eastern Europe is no longer 
automatically responsive to the call of Soviet 
command. Indeed, even Albania, not to 
mention Yugoslavia, is capable of ignoring 
that call and others, if they cannot yet say 
“no,” can at least say, “yes, but—.” 

For us, these changes infer the need for 
continuous adjustment in our policies within 
the basic design of our relations with Europe. 
Iam hopeful that we will retain a close com- 
munication with Western Europe and, to 
that end, do whatever can be done to close 
the unfortunate breech in warmth and 
understanding which has opened with France. 
At the same time, I would also hope that 
we might continue to lighten the burden of 
expense for the defense of Western Europe 
which we have borne in a somewhat one- 
sided arrangement since the end of the war. 
And the same would apply in the matter of 
foreign aid, at a time when Europe is gen- 
erally in a good position to share these costs 
in a more equitable fashion, 
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And I would suggest, finally, that if we 
are to make the adjustments which are 
necessary in this era of change that we 
abandon, at last, the cliches of isolationism 
or internationalism. Neither can meet the 
needs of the Nation in these critical times. 
There is no turning back the clock. But 
neither is there any virtue in keeping the 
hands of the clock ahead of the actual time. 

It is not isolationism or internationalism 
to consider the principles of a just peace in 
Vietnam even as we pursue the bitter con- 
flict in which we have become involved and 
with which we must stay until that peace is 
achieved. It is commonsense and sound na- 
tional and international interest. 

It is neither isolationism nor interna- 
tionalism to consider other means—through 
a restored and reorganized and financially . 
stable United Nations, if that is possible— 
to avoid a series of Vietnams in Africa, It 
is commonsense and sound national and in- 
ternational interest. 

It is not isolationism nor internationalism 
to consider ways of diffusing the burdens of 
responsibility and costs which we still carry, 
largely in a one-sided fashion for the de- 
fense of the West and for foreign aid at a 
time when we are in balance-of-payments 
difficulties and Europe has a greater capacity 
than heretofore, It is commonsense and 
sound national and international interest. 

These, then, are the thoughts which I 
would leave with you tonight. And I would 
ask you for patience and trust of the Presi- 
dent, whose burdens are great as are those 
of any President. I would ask you to think 
through these immensely difficult questions 
of foreign relations so that you will under- 
stand what it is that confronts him. I would 
ask you, even when you differ with him, to 
appreciate that he is acting, as God gives 
him the capacity, in the interests of the 
people of the Nation and for the peace and 
security of all of us, 


THE U.S. PHARMACEUTICAL 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, not so 
long ago I was in the hospital. I have 
been in and out of many hospitals. There 
must have been five or six since last Octo- 
ber. Every time I went there and every 
time I got out feeling pretty good I con- 
templated the research and the progress 
we have made in the field of medicine 
and pharmaceuticals, 

How grateful I am that through the 
years there has been a concern for the 
health and welfare of all peoples who are 
a part of our Nation and that through our 
free enterprise system miracles have been 
developed to bring comfort and longevity 
on this earth of hope and anticipation. 
How often do we Americans fully realize 
and appreciate the advantages that are 
ours today because those before us cared, 
those of our time care and act, and have 
contributed to the health measures that 
have expanded the average span of life 
over 10 years since 1930? 

In 1930, the life expectancy of our peo- 
ple was 59 years. Today, in 1965, it is in 
excess of 69 years; and, for all I know, 
it has probably gone over the 70-year 
mark great testimony to America, to its 
scientists, and to those who are in the 
healing arts and related professions. 

The Empire Trust letter published by 
the Empire Trust Co. of New York City, 
entitled “The U.S. Pharmaceutical In- 
dustry—The Business of Living,“ reveals 
a history of progress in medicine in this 
Nation uncompared to any other nation 
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on earth, which not only lengthened the 
average span of life of its citizens, but 
also brought physical and mental com- 
fort, fast recovery, saving of lives, and 
material savings to individuals, all to the 
benefit of industry and Government. 
Many people in various professions and 
walks of life have made incalculable con- 
tributions to the health and welfare of all 
our people—children and adults alike— 
which includes researchers, manufac- 
turers, and the pharmaceutical industry. 
May these partners in “the business of 
living” be ever challenged for greater 
works. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fac- 
tual article be placed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE U.S. PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY— 
“THE BUSINESS OF Livinc” 

(Harassed from within and without, this 
vital contributor to our economy continues 
to do more for the health of mankind than 
does any other industry in the world.) 

“Accused of cynical opportunism, em- 
broiled in legislative and jurisdictional con- 
troversy—the U.S. pharmaceutical industry 
has become the subject of attack and rebut- 
tal, claim and counterclaim to an extent 
perhaps unparalled in the recent history of 
any other American industry. 

“The pharmaceutical manufacturing com- 
munity is not without blemish. Like every 
other business community, it, too, is plagued 
by some irresponsible corporate citizens, 
whose malfeasances have been increasingly 
attributed to the industry as a whole. As 
a result, the industry's magnificent achieve- 
ments—its monumental role in the pre- 
vention, cure, treatment, and alleviation of 
disease—have become obscured in the pub- 
lic mind, 

“This letter, therefore, is issued in the 
public interest * * because the products 
and the problems of this vital industry affect 
every one of us—literally where we live“ 
GRINNELL Morris, president 

On the wall above the white-jacketed 
pharmacist, his diploma from the College of 
Pharmacy of Columbia University is dated 
1930, 

“When I was a student, we had basically 
three primary ingredients to work with. As- 
pirin, phenacetin, and caffeine. Then, de- 
pending on the prescription, we combined 
these in various formulations with codeine, 
quinine, and belladonna, That’s all we had 
for over half—well over half—of all the pre- 
scriptions we filled, 30 some years ago. 

“My older brother remembers the influ- 
enza epidemic of 1918," he went on. “He 
saw his best friend at school on Friday, and 
the following Monday his friend was dead. 
Today people get flu shots—but no 
influenza vaccine in those days.” 

“The first real breakthrough was the 
sulfa drugs,” his colleague joined in, “Then 
came penicillin and the mycins. * * * You 
know something? About three-fourths of 
prescriptions today are for drugs that 
weren't even known in 1950.“ 

The handsome woman, several times a 
grandmother, has her own memories. 

“My daughter had diphtheria when she 
was 3 and I was terrified—one of our 
neighbor’s children had died of it the year 
before. The health department tacked a 
big yellow sign on our door—‘Quarantine’— 
every cup and spoon, every plaything had to 
be sterilized; we had to burn all her picture 
books after she’d handled them. We lived 
through it, thank God. And then the next 
year our son had a mastoid. Three doctors 
for him—well, somehow we lived through 
that too.” 
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The specialist in internal medicine, now 
68, also remembers. 

“Those were the days when pneumonia 
would have a patient in bed for 4, 5, even 
6 weeks—now people are up and around in 
4 or 5 days. If they have pneumonia at all, 
that is. Then it was touch-and-go—now I 
haven't lost a pneumonia patient in 15 years. 

“Look at the figures,” the doctor said. 
“Thirty years ago the five boroughs of New 
York City reported 15,000 cases. Today 
pneumonia isn’t even ‘reportable’ any more. 
As for diphtheria, I know a doctor—younger 
man, been practicing only 22, 23 years—he’s 
never even seen a case of diphtheria. 

“TB? I've seen just one new case of it 
since isoniazid came out—that’s over 10 
years ago, And that’s what I mean about 
these tremendous breakthroughs with anti- 
biotics and other drugs,” he continued. “The 
result is that infectious diseases are way 
down—now it’s the degenerative diseases we 
worry about. Oh, there’s plenty of work to 
be done—sclerosis, heart diseases, psycho- 
logical disturbances, diabetes, geriatric prob- 
lems, cancer * * * but don’t take my word for 
it. Look at the figures. Any health de- 
partment can show you the same thing.” 


LOOK AT THE FIGURES 


Thirty years ago, the five boroughs of New 
York City alone reported 1,593 cases of 
diphtheria, with 103 deaths, Last year there 
were 8 cases—deaths, none. 

Twenty-five years ago, New York City re- 
ported over 12,000 cases of whooping cough, 
with 105 deaths. Last year there were 212 
cases—deaths, none. 

In 1935, 70,080 Americans died of tuber- 
culosis; in 1963, 9,311. 

There are hundreds of such figures. And 
the figures, in turn, have been plotted on 
hundreds of graphs * * * the relationships 
of disease to lost worktime * * * to gross 
national product * * * to length of hos- 
pitalization * * * to average lifespan * * * 
to cost of treatment and medication. In 
virtually every category, the records show 
dramatic gains over the comparable sta- 
tistics of less than a generation ago. 

No one asserts that the credit belongs 
exclusively to the men and women of the 
pharmaceutical industry. Diagnostic and 
surgical techniques have been vastly im- 
proved during our lifetime. Nutrition, hy- 
giene, living and working conditions have 
been raised to new standards, the highest 
in history. 

But in the 25 years between 1935 and 
1960, prescription drugs saved the lives of 
2 million working-age victims of only four 
killer diseases—pneumonia, influenza, tuber- 
culosis and syphilis. 

And since psycho-pharmaceuticals—the 
now familiar tranquilizers—were first given 
wide application in 1956, the population of 
our mental hospitals has steadily decreased 
with each succeeding year * * * reversing 
a trend which reached an alltime high only 
the year before, in 1955. 

Every one of these achievements began 
in a series of test tubes or culture speci- 
mens, and every one has come to us only 
after years of analysis and synthesis, trial 
and error, false starts, faint hopes and blind 
alleys. 

For the pharmaceutical researcher, of 
course, frustration is an inevitable part of 
his profession. Paradoxically, while success 
is his goal, every failure brings him nearer 
toward attaining it—for every failure realized 
is one less to be eliminated from his cal- 
culations. 

But every discovery, however construc- 
tive, takes money and time and equipment: 


Today there are some 54,000 fewer patients 
in State and local mental hospitals than there 
were in 1955, the peak year. Furthermore, 
about two-thirds of new admissions are cured 
or 2 to outpatient care in 12 months 
or 
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autoclaves, refrigerators, ovens; decontam- 
ination of environmental air, walls, floors; 
the meticulous recordkeeping of every test, 
every sample, every temperature, elapsed- 
time factor and individual involved; every 
mouse, rat, rabbit, guinea pig * * * every 
minim, milliliter, millisecond. 


TRIUMPHS FOUNDED ON FAILURE 


Unlike, say, the machine tool industry, 
which automatically consigns its spoiled 
parts and rejects to the scrap heap, the phar- 
maceutical industry knows that yesterday's 
anomaly may be the key to a future miracle. 

Indeed, the industry’s triumphs might well 
be termed “successes founded on failure.” 
Out of every 2,500 to 3,500 compounds orig- 
inally synthesized, only one survives to reach 
us as a safe and effective prescription drug. 

And it must travel a tortuous route to do 
it. If it is effective in animals, it still must 
be proved effective for man. If controlled 
tests show it to be effective among volun- 
teers, this is still no definite assurance that 
it is safe for humans in general, for medica- 
tion readily tolerated by one may be near- 
toxic to another * * * Dosage must be deter- 
mined; the all-important thickness of a tab- 
let coating must be calibrated to the final 
millimeter. 

These are facts of life in the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry—and to live with them as they 
must, U.S. drug manufacturers reinvest the 
equivalent of half their profits—after taxes— 
in research and development. Unlike such 
industries as aircraft and missiles, or electri- 
cal equipment and communications—where 
research for the most part is financed by 
Government funds—pharmaceutical research 
is underwritten almost entirely by the indus- 
try itself: 98 percent, in fact, with only the 
Scant remainder provided by Government 
agencies.? 

Unfortunately, few people are aware that— 
even while research and other costs continue 
to rise—the prices of many drugs continue 
to come down. One of our most effective 
broad spectrum antibiotics, for example, to- 
day retails at less than one-fifth of its orig- 
inal price, although costs of its production 
have substantially increased, 

And—outside the senior medical profes- 
sion—who remembers that some 30 years ago 
the ear inflammation known as mastoiditis 
almost inevitably threatened serious impair- 
ment of hearing, possible death, and in any 
event would almost certainly involve treat- 
ment and Surgery costing at least 
$1,000? * + * To today’s victim of incipient 
mastoid, the idea of paying $15 or $20 for a 
handful of capsules or a series of injections 
may seem an exorbitant Price for “curing an 
earache.” 

Thus quickly does yesterday’s pharma- 
ceutical marvel become today’s common- 
place. Indeed, only our personal resentment 
of illness remains unchanged. 

In this context lies perhaps one of the 
pharmaceutical industry's essential prob- 
lems, though certainly not its only one. 
Because, although prescription drugs are 
obviously formulated to make us well, for 
most of us the journey from physician to 
pharmacist serves only to confirm that we 
are sick—a situation few people like to admit, 
even to themselves. 

Thus we may indulge in the wrathful 
suspicion that our doctors and druggists 
are in alliance to profit from our misfortune. 
Whatever the price, we are ready to believe 
that drugs and medical care are exorbitantly 


This year the industry's research invest- 
ment will be almost a third of a billion dol- 
lars,.a figure expected to be increased by at 
least another $100 million by 1970. In turn 
an independent study has shown that suc- 
cessful treatment of pneumonia, influenza, 
tuberculosis, and syphilis with prescription 
drugs has resulted in an increase in our 
national income of $7.4 billion annually, 
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expensive * * * and that the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry is doubtless composed of heart- 
less opportunists who have probably never 
suffered a sick day in their lives. 

“Look at this.” We proclaim our indig- 
nation to anyone who will listen. “A little 
gelatin coating with some granulated powder 
inside—doesn’t weigh as much as a paper 
clip.” * * * So saying, we busily compute 
the cost to us in cents per capsule, and what 
that money would buy in terms of a news- 
paper, or a bus token, or a can of beer. 

The fact that the “little gelatin coating 
with some granulated powder inside” repre- 
sents an average research investment of $4 
million or more—this rarely occurs to us. 
The fact that its successful development 
probably took 5 or 6 years or even longer 
this seems merely an impersonal statistic, 
if we think of it at all. 

No indeed. Instead, we dramatize our- 
selves as victims of a conspiracy of charla- 
tans—never realizing that the average U.S. 
retail price of a prescription is only $3.25, 
and that three-fourths of all U.S. prescrip- 
tions filled last year cost $4 or less. For 
that matter, few people are aware that the 
average American pays out only one-fifth 
as much for drugs as he does for liquor and 
tobacco. 


THE INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS AND THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST 


But the U.S. pharmaceutical industry's 
problems are complex in other areas as well, 
and it is essential that these be recognized 
not only by legislative and regulatory bodies 
but by the public in its own interest. 

Such issues as patent infringement, drug 
piracy, and drug labeling are of vital signifi- 
cance to every one of us, 

For example, even though reports of the 
“drug patent erosion problem” haye been 
carried by every news service in the United 
States, it appears that few Americans today 
are knowledgeably aware of its existence, let 
alone of its implications as these can affect 
every inventor and innovator in the country. 

The facts are that drugs originally re- 
searched and developed by the U.S. pharma- 
ceutical industry are today being purchased 
from a number of unlicensed foreign 
sources—sources which in some instances 
have obtained the precious formulas from 
unprincipled employees who baldly stole 
them from their former U.S. employers. 

Such foreign drug producers have made 
little or no investment in research or develop- 
ment of these products; the massive invest- 
ment in research facilities and manpower has, 
in effect, already been done for them, 

Thus such unlicensed sources can—and 
do—produce and export their copies of U.S. 
pharmaceutical products at prices substan- 
tially lower than those of the U.S. producers 
who not only did the original work, but who 
legally and ethically own the rights to pro- 
duce, and to further build upon, the results. 

Shockingly, many of these pirated drug 
products have been purchased by our own 
Department of Defense, as well as by other 
Government purchasing agencies on various 
levels. The situation is not only insidious; 
it is appalling. 

On the one hand, it is the responsibility of 
the Department of Justice to enforce the U.S. 
patent system. But, on the other, the De- 
partment of Defense, in its offshore drug pur- 
chasing policy, contributes materially to im- 
pairment of that system, and so does every 
other purchasing agency that buys from un- 
licensed suppliers. 

What these agencies seem to overlook is 
that drugs obtained from U.S, suppliers actu- 
ally cost substantially less than is indicated 
by the so-called purchase price; the Govern- 
ment collects income taxes on the resulting 
profits—50 percent at the 1964 corporate rate. 

True, legislation to prohibit any agency of 
the U.S. Government from buying or using 
any item manufactured by a foreign firm 
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using a pirated American patent is still pend- 
ing before the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives, 

But it may pend indefinitely unless Amer- 
icans become aware of such legislation’s sig- 
nificance—not only as it relates to the U.S. 
pharmaceutical industry, but as it relates to 
the research, development, manufacture, and 
marketing of every product developed by any 
citizen, individual or corporate. 

We are not editorializing here concerning 
patent suits or antitrust actions. What con- 
cerns us—and it should concern every re- 
sponsible American citizen—is maintaining 
the integrity of our patent system as set 
forth in the Constitution: “The Congress 
shall have power to promote the Progress of 
Science and useful Arts, by securing for 
limited Times to Authors and Inventors the 
exclusive Right to their respective Writings 
and Discoveries.” 

The need for legislation on patent prob- 
lems is imperative on the international level 
as well. As regards those few countries 
whose patent laws are either inadequate or 
virtually nonexistent, it may well be that 
appropriate pressures could be brought to 
bear by agencies of the U.S. Government, 
with the establishment of reciprocal patent 
systems as our mutual goal. In any event, 
the currently permissive situation can be 
remedied only with intelligence and objec- 
tive appraisal by all parties concerned. 


NEEDED: A CLOSER LOOK 


Another problem that currently concerns 
the U.S. pharmaceutical industry is also di- 
rectly related to the public interest. This 
is the argument for virtual abolition of drug 
and pharmaceutical trade names. 

Under this proposal, both prescribing 
physicians and dispensing pharmacists 
would be required to identify prescriptions 
solely by their chemical—or “generic”—in- 
gredients or classification, with no specific 
indication of manufacturer. 

But the proposal deserves a closer look. 

To be consistent, for example, such items 
as automobiles, household appliances, food 
products, wristwatches, shoes, and cosmetics 
must be consigned to the same categorical 
anonymity, thus becoming purchasable only 
by serial or catalog number, and identi- 
fiable solely by the materials or components 
which the product contains. 

Such reductio ad serial number would, of 
course, eliminate any preferential reliance 
upon a specific manufacturer, including his 
product, his integrity, and his reputation. 
Whether the product is soup or soap, vaccine 
or vacuum cleaners, it would be identified 
only by formula; not by brand or trade name 
identification. 

Proponents of this alternative to our 
present marketing practices ignore a vital 
facet of our entire economic system: the 
right of the consumer to know the identity 
of the manufacturer, and, conversely, the 
obligation of the manufacturer to take full 
responsibility for his product. 

Certainly there is no area of more per- 
sonal concern to us as individuals, nor of 
greater responsibility in any industry, than 
that of medication—which can mean the 
vital difference between sickness and health, 
or between recovery and death. 

These, and attendant problems, have also 
become facts of life for the U.S. pharmaceu- 
tical industry. But there is disturbing evi- 
dence that the far-reaching implications of 
the industry’s problems are neither recog- 
nized nor appreciated by the majority of 
American people. 

Indeed, matters relating to the U.S. phar- 
maceutical industry today affect the health, 
well-being, productivity, and economic sta- 
bility of every citizen of our world—a fact 
which, despite Fidel Castro’s other aberra- 
tions, the Cuban dictator clearly recognized 
by his demand for food and drugs during 
our critical negotiations 2 years ago. 
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He did not ask for gold, nor for machines, 
nor for clothing or housing or railroads. 
Food and drugs—he said—were more essen- 
tial to the Cuban people than any other com- 
modities we could provide. 

When he made his demands of the U.S. 
pharmaceutical industry, he had been surely 
well advised: for more than 20 years, U.S. 
pharmaceutical manufacturers have led the 
world in development of new medicines. It 
might be said that U.S. pharmaceutical com- 
panies are actually doing more to alleviate 
the sufferings of mankind than agencies of 
our Government have been able to achieve in 
the same area, at great expense to our 
taxpayers. 

But the pharmaceutical industry cannot 
continue to make such vital contributions 
if it is continually harassed by irresponsible 
accusations, designed to arouse rather than 
inform; U.S. drug producers cannot continue 
to add their research efforts to the explora- 
tion of such critical problems as geriatrics, 
cancer—or the common cold—if they are 
hobbled by political or vindictive regulations. 

This is not to suggest that regulations 
concerning the pharmaceutical industry are 
either unnecessary or undesirable. Respon- 
sible members of the industry themselves are 
agreed that—even as the banking profes- 
sion—the pharmaceutical industry, too, must 
have its regulatory standards and procedures. 

But these matters must be assessed and 
determined with rationality, with perspective, 
and not with emotionalism or with rancor. 
And the U.S. pharmaceutical industry can- 
not solve these problems without the objec- 
tive understanding of the American public. 

After all, the American people and the 
US. pharmaceutical industry might well be 
called partners in the business of living— 
which is, in the final analysis, everyone’s 
business. A meeting of the minds—between 
the industry and the public—should not be 
so very difficult to achieve. 

We urge, therefore, that in any assessment 
of the U.S. pharmaceutical industry the 
American public consider how we have bene- 
fited from the industry's good works 
and how its great achievements enable us 
to function, work, contribute, participate, 
enjoy. 

Think about it. And then, as partners, 
let’s do our intelligent and thoughtful share 
to keep this vital industry as healthy and 
dynamic as the pharmaceutical industry has 
helped us to become—in our businesses, our 
professions, and our daily lives. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT CIVIL DE- 
FENSE PROGRAM A FUTILE AND 
STUPENDOUS BOONDOGGLE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the conditions of modern warfare make 
fallout shelters, so-called, of little or no 
use in saving American lives. Were we 
to be attacked with intercontinental bai- 
listic missiles with hydrogen warheads, 
the total destruction and remaining 
radioactive elements would be such that 
underground shelters in basements and 
backyards would be covered with deadly 
‘contamination, and the lethal effects 
would last not for hours or weeks, but 
for months, or even for a number of 
years. 

Shelter enthusiasts have pictured their 
subterranean suburbia as the sure-fire 
antidote for nuclear destruction. The 
fact remains that the most optimistic 
estimate of the devastation of nuclear 
attack, despite a network of shelters, 
places probable deaths at 50 million 
Americans, with some 20 million others 
sustaining serious injuries. 
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Assuming for the sake of argument 
that Civil Defense fallout shelters would 
save lives, there is no assurance that they 
would not be outmoded by more ad- 
vanced weapons or that they would offer 
any protection against an attack even 
more deadly than a nuclear attack—hbio- 
logical warfare. Shelters in basements 
and backyards, even if there were suffi- 
cient warning to enable persons to enter 
them, might prove huge firetraps in 
urban centers in the colossal conflagra- 
tion which experts say would certainly 
follow an atomic attack. 

Assuming further that some Americans 
did have shelters that saved their lives 
in a nuclear war, what sort of world 
would they come up to? What would 
have happened to the buildings and to 
the atmosphere? What would they do 
for food once their 2-week bomb shelter 
supply was exhausted? This is not a 
pretty picture to paint, but it is the 
truth—the cold, hard facts of survival in 
a nuclear war. 

Estimates of the cost of an adequate 
so-called shelter program—and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful there is such a thing— 
range from $5 billion to more than $200 
billion. Does any responsible Govern- 
ment official wish to embark on such a 
questionable gamble under these condi- 
tions? 

The fact of the matter is that there is 
no way to preserve our way of life in a 
nuclear war. For too long now, our citi- 
zens have been confused and confounded 
with the periodic multimillion-dollar 
doses of psychological pablum adminis- 
tered by civil defense officials. This 
may explain the failure of the American 
public to take seriously the contradictory 
programs of this agency. Steadily, Amer- 
icans have reacted against the hysteria, 
the alarms, and the practice alerts of the 
high-salaried civil defense bureaucrats 
and their toy-soldier paid underlings in 
American municipalities. It may in- 
deed be possible to fool people for a while, 
but they cannot be fooled for long. Re- 
action to these hopeless shenanigans has 
changed from an early tolerant amuse- 
ment to massive indifference, and finally 
to boiling indignation over an arrogant 
bureaucracy which has repeatedly proved 
itself inept, inefficient, and as one letter- 
writer put it to me, “A damned nui- 
sance.” 

The survival of 180 million Ameri- 
cans—indeed, of all mankind—depends 
not on civil defense but on peace. It 
depends not on futile shelter programs 
inspired by a caveman complex, but on 
solid, workable international agreements 
aimed toward peace. Shelter building 
represents a psychology of fear. We 
ought to be talking about building homes 
for our people rather than hoodwinking 
them with foolish prattle about under- 
ground shelters. 

Civil defense today is a myth. It is 
based on theories as antiquated as mus- 
tache cups, tallow dips, and Civil War 
cannonballs. In the nuclear age, there 
can be no realistic civil defense program. 

Mr. President, in the Toledo Blade of 
August 7, 1964, there appeared an ex- 
cellent article entitled “Promotion of 
Fallout Shelter Plans Deemed Futile, 
Perhaps Harmful” by Ray Bruner, sci- 
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ence editor of the Toledo Blade, one of 
the great newspapers of the Nation. 
This excellent article sets forth clearly 
the futility in thinking that fallout 
shelters will protect our population 
against weapons of modern warfare. 

Mr. President, in the Toledo Blade of 
March 15, 1965, there appeared an edi- 
torial entitled “Voice in a Bewilderness” 
setting forth concisely and clearly the 
absurdity of the present civil defense 
program. I am grateful to Paul Block, 
publisher of the Blade and one of the 
most eminent newspapermen in the Na- 
tion, for his wholehearted support of my 
efforts in this Congress to put an end to 
the civil defense boondoggle. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article and this editorial be printed in the 
Record at this point as part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade, Aug. 7, 1964] 


WISDOM QUESTIONED: PROMOTION OF FALLOUT 
SHELTER PLANS DEEMED FUTILE, PERHAPS 
HARMFUL—SCIENTIST’s ANALYSIS THROWS 
DOUBT on A-Wan AS DEFENSE 

(By Ray Bruner) 

Is the promotion of fallout shelters to pro- 
tect our civilian population against weapons 
of modern warfare a futile waste of time and 
money? 

This question is raised today in an analysis 
of Government strategy studies and scientific 
data on the effects of modern weapons, by 
Dr. Commoner, of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, who also seriously ques- 
tioned the effectiveness of nuclear war as a 
system of defense. 

In his analysis Dr. Commoner, who is 
chairman of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, committee on 
science, in the promotion of human welfare, 
considered the potentialities of four different 
categories of destructive weapons. 


FOUR CATEGORIES LISTED 


They are the conventional—high explosive 
and incendiary bullets, shells, and bombs; 
nuclear—bombs based on nuclear fission and 
fusion, and their radioactive products; chem- 
ical and biological—gases and liquids, or 
fluids, containing viruses and bacteria that 
kill humans, animals, and crop plants or 
cause psychological derangements; and 
“exotic’—weapons “vaguely known because 
of military secrecy.” 

Dr. Commoner said the United States is 
believed to have enough nuclear weapons to 
release 25,000 to 30,000 megatons of nuclear 
explosive (equivalent to 25 to 30 trillion tons 
of TNT) in a single attack. Furthermore, he 
said, it is apparent that both the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. could go beyond this. 

Two years ago it was estimated that the 
United States had a sufficient number of 
bombers to carry 20,000 megatons for one 
attack. Since then, intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles to take their place and sub- 
marine launched missiles have increased by 
a considerable number. 

The United States is planning to set up the 
Nike X anti-missile-missile system. This 
also would release nuclear materials in de- 
fending our cities and military installations. 

If the nuclear weapons were insufficient, 
both the United States and the enemy would 
have a supply of poison gases and liquids 
and infective organisms that could spread 
epidemics of plague, cholera, and typhoid 
fever in humans, and hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease, hog cholera, fowl plague, and rinder- 
pest in farm animals. 

In a nuclear attack, an enemy would not 
need to deliver as much as 25,000 megatons 
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to be highly destructive, however. A major 
nuclear attack involving only 6,000 to 10,000 
megatons could kill two-thirds of the U.S. 
population. It could destroy all ports and 
petroleum facilities, 80 to 90 percent of heavy 
industry and burn out half the Nation’s land 
surface, so the land might not recover pro- 
ductivity for many years. Effects of fallout 
— might cut agricultural production in 


In his analysis, Dr. Commoner pointed out 
that the Federal Government published a 
booklet in 1961 urging every householder to 
set up and stock a basement fallout shelter 
or the equivalent. The booklet received 
widespread publicity. Furthermore, the De- 
partment of Defense still proposes the estab- 
lishment of 55 million shelter spaces by 1968 
through private initiative. 

If a shelter were properly designed it could 
be a protection against fallout, he said, but 
if it were in a blast or fire zone it would be 
of no benefit. A conventional shelter, with- 
out a filter system, would not protect against 
finely divided dust, airborne poison gases, 
or disease agents. A family using such a 
shelter would also have to get to it in time. 

But even after the protected families came 
out of their shelters could the Nation re- 
cover? He answered this by stating that if 
enough industry and agriculture were de- 
stroyed, shelter protection for the population 
would “actually jeopardize recovery.” It 
might also be harmful to the ultimate sur- 
vival of the population. 


UNDERGROUND ECONOMY 


Industry itself might go underground. 
Sufficient protection in an “underground 
economy,” however, would cost an estimated 
$600 billion. 

It would be important to protect agricul- 
ture. Nevertheless, there has yet been no 
way proposed to store livestock and topsoil 
to protect them against fallout. 

Whatever type of shelter program we might 
adopt the enemy could naturally be relied 
upon to adjust his plan of attack to the 
design, Dr. Commoner emphasized. 

“It is a basic fact,” he said, “that, in mod- 
ern warfare, it is easier and cheaper to in- 
crease the intensity of attack than it is to 
make the necessary improvements in either 
active military defense or in civil defense.” 

He saw no way for nuclear war or civil 
defense to “preserve our way of life.” 

And “if we now believe that the proposi- 
tion to found the defense of the Nation on 
nuclear weapons was conceived in ignorance 
of its futile outcome, then we can face this 
terribly sober fact, acknowledge the error, 
and devote ourselves to the task of finding 
some other means of insuring the Nation’s 
security.” 

Dr. Commoner’s analysis was published by 
the Greater St. Louis Citizens’ Committee for 
Nuclear Information. 

[From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade, Mar. 15, 
1965] 


VOICE IN A BEWILDERNESS 


For the seventh straight year, Senator 
STEPHEN M. Younc has raised his voice to 
blast the Nation’s civil defense program as 
outmoded, senseless, and wasteful. 

But again a President, Mr. Johnson, as did 
his immediate predecessors, has submitted a 
budget asking Congress to appropriate more 
money—$193.9 million for the coming fiscal 
year—to expand the civil defense program. 

When President Kennedy transferred civil 
defense to the Defense Department (where if 
it is worth anything it belongs) and when 
the Defense Department decided to concen- 
trate on fallout shelters in public and non- 
profit institutions (where if they are worth 
anything they belong), we thought that 
maybe civil defense was going to be taken 
seriously. 
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Senator Younc, who keeps a sharp eye on 
the Civil Defense Agency, doesn’t think so, 
He charges that it needs more funds only 
because the overstaffed and overpaid agency 
wastes the money “doing little or nothing.“ 

He accuses the administration, Congress, 
and civil defense planners of trying to mes- 
merize the public with the illusion that 
there is an effective program, when there 
isn't. 

Senator Youne, though he gets little sup- 
port in Washington, where spending is a way 
of livelihood, is not alone in thinking that 
mesmerizing the public with an illusion, 
may well be the principal objective of civil 
defense; that the administration—any ad- 
ministration—believes it can pursue a 
stronger foreign policy and better protect 
the Nation’s vital interests if the American 
people feel more secure. 

In that case, the civil defense planners 
ought to pay all the more attention to this 
criticism of Senator Younc’s, which reflects 
widespread public sentiment. 

No civil defense program can ever 
strengthen the country’s defense posture by 
making people feel their chances of survival 
are better as long as any considerable num- 
ber of them suspect that’s all it’s for. 


DR. GRANT DESERVES SUPPORT 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
recently, I spoke in this Chamber in 
behalf of the administration’s proposal 
for hospital and nursing home care for 
the elderly under social security. It is 
no secret that the foremost opponents 
of this beneficent legislation are those 
doctors who form the small clique in 
control of the house of delegates of the 
American Medical Association. In the 
course of my remarks, I mentioned a 
number of progressive proposals which 
were unsuccessfully opposed by the 
American Medical Association—pro- 
grams which all Americans today take 
for granted. They included free diag- 
nostic centers for tuberculosis and can- 
cer; Red Cross blood banks; Federal aid 
to medical education; voluntary health 
insurance; Blue Cross; school health 
services; Federal aid to public health; 
and others. 

Mr. President, I had thought that the 
day was long past when programs of this 
nature would be opposed by physicians 
and surgeons. However, apparently I 
was wrong. In the Washington Post of 
Sunday, March 14, 1965, there was pub- 
lished an article written by staff writer 
Nate Haseltine, entitled “Feud Simmers 
Between Doctors, City Health Chief.” It 
appears that those doctors who control 
the District of Columbia Medical Society 
are irritated with Dr. Murray Grant, 
District of Columbia health officer and 
with his operation of the Health Depart- 
ment. There has been no overt criti- 
cism, but in the words of Dr. Paul R. 
Wilner, president of the District of Co- 
lumbia Medical Society, “confrontations” 
are inevitable. 

Mr. President, unbelievable as it may 
sound, here are some of the complaints: 
Officials of the medical society are op- 
posed to Dr. Grant’s plan to provide free 
identification tags for anyone with con- 
ditions that would require special treat- 
ment in emergencies. These include 
such things as hypersensitivity to certain 
drugs such as penicillin or insect stings, 
insulin shock or diabetic coma. It should 
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be pointed out that the District of Co- 
lumbia Medical Society has endorsed and 
supported a professional organization 
which for $5 will enroll any such person 
and provide him with emergency identi- 
fication. Also, organized physicians are 
disturbed over Dr. Grant’s proposal to 
set up a Health Department clinic in the 
housing project for oldsters on the site of 
the old Garfield Hospital, the Garfield 

Terrace housing project. This, they 

maintain, is in direct competition with 

the private practice of medicine. 

Practicing physicians are further dis- 
turbed over Dr. Grant’s proposal to set 
up a publicly financed homemakers serv- 
ice. The doctors are also nettled about 
Health Department operations of a mo- 
bile health screenings unit which offers 
and advertises in radio spots, its free 
services to anyone over 40 years of age. 
The medical society had endorsed the 
disease detection program as a service to 
the city’s medically indigent. Some com- 
plaining doctors report that some of their 
paying patients are rejecting annual 
physical examinations on the basis that 
they passed their free tests at the mobile 
unit. 

Finally, Mr. President, the medical so- 
ciety is critical of the fact that Dr. Grant 
is not channeling Kerr-Mills funds to 
patients who are not indigent but who 
would qualify for use of these funds to 
pay their doctors’ bills. 

Physicians and surgeons are the high- 
est paid professional group in the coun- 
try. It is disgusting to see their leaders 
criticizing basic public health services 
for fear of losing even a small number of 
medical fees for physicians and surgeons. 
These perhaps are strong words, but I 
believe that this is the gist of the entire 
controversy. 

I am hopeful that District of Columbia 
officials will support Dr. Grant to the ut- 
most in his dispute with the directors of 
the District of Columbia Medical Society. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article to which I re- 
ferred printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 14, 

1965] 

SHOWDOWN ON COMPLAINTS HELD INEVITABLE— 
FEUD SIMMERS BETWEEN Docrons, CITY 
HEALTH CHIEF 

(By Nate Haseltine) 

Troubles are simmering under the appar- 
ently calm relations between practicing 
physicians here and Dr. Murray Grant, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Health Officer. 

Both Dr, Grant and a newly formed com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia Medical 
Society, however, are meeting weekly to, as 
one medical society official put it, “under- 
stand each other.” 

The Thursday meetings so far have been 
amicable. Not one loud voice has been 
raised, but future “confrontations” are in- 
evitable, admitted Dr. Paul R. Wilner, presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Medical 
Society and ex-officio member of the public 
health liaison committee. 

PHYSICIANS COMPLAIN 

At issue are a number of gripes, complaints 

coming in from practicing physicians about 


the increasingly aggressive programs of the 
Health Department. 
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They include such complaints as: 

Dr. Grant has proposed that his depart- 
ment be authorized to employ a full-time 
physician to take over the work now being 
done without charge by a medical society 
committee. The committee passes on 
whether disabled motorists should or should 
not be barred from further driving. 

Officials of the medical society are opposed 
to Dr. Grant’s plan to provide free identifi- 
cation tags for anyone with conditions that 
would require special treatment in emergen- 
cies. These include such things as hyper- 
sensitivity to certain drugs such as penicil- 
lin, or insect stings, insulin shock, or diabetic 
coma, 

Dr. Wilner pointed out that the Medical 
Society has endorsed a professional organi- 
zation, Medical Alert, which for $5 will en- 
roll any such patient and provide him with 
emergency identifications. 

The organized physicians are disturbed 
over Dr. Grant’s proposal to set up a health 
department clinic in the housing project for 
oldsters on the site of the old Garfield Hos- 
pital, the Garfield Terrace housing project. 
This, they maintain, is in direct competition 
with the private practice of medicine. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GENERAL HOSPITAL GRIPES 


The doctors are concerned over complaints 
by physicians at the District of Columbia 
General Hospital that Dr. Grant has sharply 
restricted the hospital director in his pur- 
chases and hirings. 

Practicing physicians are disturbed over 
Dr. Grant’s proposal to set up a publicly 
financed homemakers service. 

The doctors are also nettled about health 
department operations of a mobile health 
screening unit which offers, and advertises 
in radio blurbs, its free services to anyone 
over 40 years of age. The medical society 
had endorsed the disease detection program 
as a service to the city’s medically indigent. 

Now, some complaining doctors report, 
some of their paying patients are rejecting 
annual physical examinations on the basis 
that they passed their free tests at the mo- 
bile unit. 

MEDICAL AID TO AGED 


Finally, and this complaint has already 
been publicized, the medical society is on 
record as critical of Dr, Grant’s use of avail- 
able Federal funds to help the District’s 
aged medically. 

The society charged that Dr. Grant is get- 
ting Kerr-Mills funds to augment his depart- 
ment’s indigent care programs. None, how- 
ever, is being channeled to oldsters under 
that part of authorizations which permit 
help to oldsters not qualifying under the 
District's indigency regulations. 

Such oldsters with marginal incomes, un- 
der fund authorizations, would be permitted 
to go to their own practicing physicians, their 
bills being met partially (or temporarily 
fully in some cases) out of Kerr-Mills 
money. 

None of the complaints, Dr. Wilner said, 
is sufficient to break down relations over 
health department operations. And no one, 
he added, criticizes Dr. Grant’s administra- 
tive ability. 

The medical society president said he be- 
lieves all can be worked out satisfactorily 
through the meetings with Dr. Grant and 
the society’s public health liaison commit- 
tee 


The special committee was set up at Dr. 
Grant’s request early this year to take over 
the duties of a much larger committee that 
was proving unworkable, Dr. Wilner ex- 
plained, 

The liaison committee is headed by Dr. 
Marvin C. Korengold. Its members include 
Drs. William Anderson, Josephine Renshaw, 
Theodore J. Abernethy, Paul B. Cornely, and 
Monroe J, Romansky. 

The “confrontations” (Dr. Wilner’s word) 
are yet to come. 
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VOTING RIGHTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we are 
sometimes remiss in praising actions and 
events which work out well, but are 
always quick to be critical when things 
gowrong. This month, for example, the 
assault in Selma, Ala., upon non- 
violent marchers protesting the denial of 
the right to vote took place, I rose on 
the floor of the Senate to protest and to 
ask the President of the United States— 
on the ground that it was a responsibility 
of the United States to protect its citi- 
zens in the exercise of their rights as 
citizens of the United States—to send 
troops or marshals into Alabama, if 
necessary, to protect the first amend- 
ment right of that people of that State. 

This has been done. In a historic 
action, the President has assured thou- 
sands of Negroes in Alabama of their 
right to march. The demonstration of 
peacefulness, of religious feeling, and of 
patriotism, which has been engendered 
is historic not only in terms of struggle, 
but also in terms of the faith of the 
American Negro in the American system 
of government. 

A week ago this evening, the President 
spoke of that fact in his moving address 
before the joint session of Congress. It 
was significant and good that the Presi- 
dent should have done so. 

Mr. President, in the interests of order 
and tranquillity, it is very important for 
the country that a peaceful method of 
expressing deeply held grievances be 
exercised with responsibility. This is 
especially important for the organiza- 
tions which represent millions of Amer- 
ican Negroes throughout the Nation. 

Apparently, the march on Washington 
in August 1963, which was the first of 
these historic civil rights marches, did 
not convince Governor Wallace, and ap- 
parently did not convince the people in 
Alabama who supported him. I know 
that there are hundreds of thousands of 
honorable, good, and decent citizens in 
Alabama who have felt as heartsick over 
the events in Selma of a few weeks ago 
as many, many others have, including 
myself. 

However, with the second march, 
which had to be guaranteed by Federal 
troops, it seems to be that throughout the 
South the handwriting shows clearly on 
the wall. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is one thing for 
crackpots, sick people, criminals, or 
those so blinded by hatred that they do 
not know the difference between right 
and wrong, to try to plant bombs. They 
can do that in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Hartford, or in any 
other city in this country. But it is an- 
other thing when the machinery of gov- 
ernment and the power of government 
is turned against the people to deny them 
the fundamental rights which they pos- 
sess under the Constitution. 
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That is what is being protested by 
countless citizens, including myself, with 
regard to Governor Wallace and the so- 
called law-enforcement officials of the 
State of Alabama. 

Mr. President, I hope that this mes- 
sage will go out throughout the South: 
We understand their deep feelings on 
this subject. We understand their social 
order. We understand it perhaps better 
than they know. It is possible to ac- 
complish these objectives side by side, 
in peace, provided that citizens will be 
allowed to remain at peace. On the one 
hand, every effort must be made to 
register the Negroes, and to give them 
the opportunity to petition, in peace, for 
redress of grievances. In conjunction 
with this, all constitutional rights may 
be litigated and injunctions may be 
sought against the marchers. This is 
understandable. It is also part of the 
American system of government. Both 
can go on side by side. 

However, terror must never replace 
law in America. 

Upholding the law is what the Presi- 
dent has demonstrated in his dispatch 
of troops to Alabama. We can only hope 
and pray that the lesson will be learned 
throughout the South, and will be fol- 
lowed. 

Then, indeed, Dr. Martin Luther 
King’s crusade will inaugurate a new 
era in the realization of civil rights for 
Negroes, and all other Americans. 

Let it not be forgotten that terror as 
a substitute for law, once turne< against 
one minority segment of the population 
can be turned against all the people, in- 
cluding white people in individual com- 
munities. 

When that law is broken, it is broken 
for everyone, not merely for Negroes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a fine 
editorial on this subject, published in the 
New York Herald Tribune today, en- 
titled “The Cult of the Battleax.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CULT OF THE BATTLEAX 

The march from Selma toward Montgomery 
is one of the most impressive demonstrations 
for any cause that the United States has seen. 
It has assembled men and women of good will 
from all over the Nation under the aegis of 
a powerful military force to walk for more 
than 50 miles toward a State capital. It is 
impressive both in the enemies it has made, 
the friends it has mustered, and the purposes 
it seeks to serve. That it will attain all 
its goals peacefully must be the profound 
hope of every American who wants to see 
the fulfillment of the elemental American 
dream of equality. 

But the scope, yes, the very grandeur of 
the Selma march must, like the Washington 
march 2 years ago, induce some sober 
thoughts on the question of demonstrations 
in general. For both those who have opposed 
and those who have aided the Selma demon- 
strations have contributed, however unwit- 
tingly, to a glorification of the demonstra- 
tion as a thing that is good or bad in itself. 
And so many take to the streets (or sit-in in 
corridors and offices) with little regard as 
to what this can contribute to the causes 
they serve, while others seek to stamp out 
any public assembly as a threat to the 
peace. 
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It should be that no demon- 
stration can be better than the goal it en- 
deavors to realize. Some can be worse—too 
ridiculously small to affect public opinion 
favorably, directed toward the wrong persons 
or institutions, too violent. In a democracy, 
people have, of course, the right to make fools 
of themselves (providing this does not dam- 
age or threaten the lawful rights of others) 
and communities are wise to be as tolerant 
of demonstrators as is consonant with public 
safety. There is a very genuine right of as- 
sembly that must be respected. 

But this is far from saying that demonstra- 
tions are intrinsically something to be glori- 
fied; that they are to be recommended freely 
to the idealistic to display their commit- 
ment, the existentialists to show their ad- 
diction to the “act,” the malicious to vent 
their malice. To do that is to imitate the 
ancient Minoan cult of the battleax. It is 
a mysterious cult—no one is even positive 
now that the instrument honored was war- 
like. But in any case, it was a cutting blade 
that is worthy of no worship in itself—only 
for the end toward which and the skill with 
which it is wielded. 

Let us honor those who march toward 
Montgomery, for they have already earned 
honor by steadfastness and courage in a 
worthy cause. But let no one make a fetish 
of the demonstration, for its edges are sharp 
and double, and it must be used only with 
forethought and dedication. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from New York for 
his statement concerning the situation 
in the South. He has done so with his 
usual clarity and expressive eloquence. 
I join him in the sentiments he has 
expressed. 


RUSSWURM AWARDS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last week, 
the National Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation met in New York City to confer 
its annual Russwurm Awards, named in 
honor of the publisher of America’s first 
Negro newspaper, Freedom’s Journal. 

John Russwurm, an immigrant from 
Barbados, West Indies—who was also 
the first Negro college graduate in the 
United States—published the first edi- 
tion of Freedom’s Journal at 7 Varick 
Street, New York City, on March 16, 
1827. Thirty years later, another New 
York Negro newspaper, the North Star, 
was published in Rochester by Frederick 
Douglass. This journal became one of 
the leading spokesmen for freedom and 
equality in America. 

Today, there are 127 Negro-owned 
newspapers in the United States. All 
are weeklies, except the Atlanta Daily 
World and the Chicago Daily Defender. 
These papers have served as the voice of 
the Negro people as they struggled for 
full equality under the law. They have 
played a key role in the current civil 
rights movement. The Publishers’ As- 
sociation is headed by Frank Stanley, 
Sr., publisher of the Louisville Defender; 
Dr. C. P. Powell, publisher of the Am- 
sterdam News, of New York, is vice 
president. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of an editorial pub- 
lished in the first edition of Freedom’s 
Journal on March 16, 1827, printed in 
the Recor, together with the text of my 
remarks at the Russwurm Awards 
luncheon. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
and remarks were ordered to be printed 
in the Rxcond, as follows: 


[From the Freedom’s Journal, New York, 
Mar. 16, 1827] 


To Our Patrons: 

In presenting our first number to our 
patrons, we feel all the diffidence of persons 
entering upon a new and untried line of 
business. But a moment's reflection upon 
the noble objects, which we have in view by 
the publication of this Journal; the expedi- 
ency of its appearance at this time, when so 
many schemes are in action concerning our 
people—encourage us to come boldly before 
an enlightened public. For we believe, that 
a paper devoted to the dissemination of use- 
ful knowledge among our brethren, and to 
their moral and religious improvement, must 
meet with the cordial approbation of every 
friend to humanity. 

The peculiarities of this Journal, render it 
important that we should advertise to the 
world the motives by which we are actuated, 
and the objects which we contemplate. 

We wish to plead our own cause. Too long 
have others spoken for us. Too long has the 
publick been deceived by misrepresentations, 
in things which concern us dearly, though in 
the estimation of some mere trifles; for 
though there are many in society who exer- 
cise towards us benevolent feelings; still 
(with sorrow we confess it) there are others 
who make it their business to enlarge upon 
the least trifie, which tends to the discredit 
of any person of colour; and pronounce 
anathemas and denounce our whole body for 
the misconduct of this guilty one. We are 
aware that there are many instances of vice 
among us, but we avow that it is because no 
one has taught its subjects to be virtuous; 
many instances of poverty, because no suffi- 
cient efforts accommodated to minds con- 
tracted by slavery, and deprived of early edu- 
cation have been made, to teach them how to 
husband their hard earnings, and to secure 
to themselves comforts. 

Education being an object of the highest 
importance to the welfare of society, we shall 
endeavor to present just and adequate views 
of it, and to urge upon our brethren the 
necessity and expediency of training their 
children, while young, to habits of industry, 
and thus forming them for becoming useful 
members of society. It is surely time that we 
should awake from this lethargy of years, and 
make a concentrated effort for the education 
of our youth. We form a spoke in the human 
wheel, and it is necessary that we should 
understand our pendence on the different 
parts, and theirs on us, in order to perform 
our part with propriety. 

Though not desirous of dictating, we shall 
feel it our incumbent duty to dwell occa- 
sionally upon the general principles and 
rules of economy. The world has grown too 
enlightened, to estimate any man’s character 
by his personal appearance. Though all men 
acknowledge the excellency of Franklin's 
maxims, yet comparatively few practice upon 
them. We may deplore when it is too late 
the neglect of these self-evident truths, but 
it avails little to mourn. Ours will be the 
task of admonishing our brethren on these 
points. 

The civil rights of a people being of the 
greatest value, it shall ever be our duty to 
vindicate our brethren, when oppressed, and 
to lay the case before the public. We shall 
also urge upon our brethren who are quali- 
fied by the laws of the different States, the 
expediency of using their elective franchise; 
and of making an independent use of the 
same. We wish them not to become the tools 
of party. 

And as much time is frequently lost, and 
wrong principles instilled, by the perusal of 
works of trivial importance, we shall consider 
it a part of our duty to recommend to our 
young readers, such authors as will not only 
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enlarge their stock of useful knowledge, but 
such as will also serve to stimulate them to 
higher attainments in science. 

We trust also, that through the columns 
of the Freedom's Journal, many practical 
pieces, having for their bases, the improve- 
ment of our brethren, will be presented to 
them, from the pens of many of our respected 
friends, who have kindly promised their 
assistance. 

It is our earnest wish to make our journal 
a medium of intercourse between our breth- 
ren in the different States of this great con- 
federacy; that through its columns an ex- 
pression of our sentiments, on many inter- 
esting subjects which concern us, may be 
offered to the public; that plans which ap- 
parently are beneficial may be candidly dis- 
cussed and properly weighed; if worthy, re- 
ceive our cordial approbation; if not, our 
marked disapprobation. 

Useful knowledge of every kind, and every- 
thing that relates to Africa, shall find a 
ready admission into our columns; and as 
that vast continent becomes daily more 
known, we trust that many things will come 
to light, proving that the natives of it are 
neither so ignorant nor stupid as they have 
generally been supposed to be. 

And while these important subjects shall 
occupy the columns of the Freedom’s Jour- 
nal, we would not be unmindful of our 
brethren who are still in the iron fetters of 
bondage. They are our kindred by all the 
ties of nature; and though but little can be 
effected by us, still let our sympathies be 
poured forth, and our prayers in their be- 
half, ascend to Him who is able to succor 
them. 

From the press and the pulpit we have suf- 
fered much by being incorrectly repre- 
sented. Men, whom we equally love and 
admire, have not hesitated to represent us 
disadvantageously, without becoming per- 
sonally acquainted with the true state of 
things, nor discerning between virtue. and 
vice among us. The virtuous part of our 
people feel themselves sorely aggrieved under 
the existing state of things—they are not 
appreciated, 

Our vices and our degradation are ever ar- 
rayed against us, but our virtues are passed 
by unnoticed. And what is still more 
lamentable, our friends, to whom we con- 
cede all the principles of humanity and 
religion, from these very causes seem to have 
fallen into the current of popular feeling 
and are imperceptibly floating on the 
stream—actually living in the practice of 
prejudice, while they abjure it in theory, and 
feel it not in their hearts. Is it not very de- 
sirable that such should know more of our 
actual condition, and of our efforts and feel- 
ings, that in forming or advocating plans for 
our amelioration, they may do it more un- 
derstandingly? In the spirit of candor and 
humility we intend by a simple representa- 
tion of facts to lay our case before the pub- 
lic, with a view to arrest the progress of 
prejudice, and to shield ourselves against 
the consequent evils. We wish to conciliate 
all and to irritate none, yet we must be firm 
and unwavering in our principles, and per- 
severing in our efforts. 

If ignorance, poverty, and degradation 
have hitherto been our unhappy lot; has the 
eternal decree gone forth, that our race alone 
are to remain in this state, while knowledge 
and civilization are shedding their enliven- 
ing rays over the rest of the human family? 
The recent travels of Denham and Clapper- 
ton in the interior of Africa, and the interest- 
ing narrative which they have published; the 
establishment of the Republic of Haiti after 
years of sanguinary warfare; its subsequent 
progress in all the arts of civilization; and 
the advancement of liberal ideas in South 
America, where despotism has given place to 
free governments, and where many of our 
brethren now fill important civil and mili- 
tary stations, prove the contrary. 
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The interesting fact that there are 500,000 
free persons of color, one-half of whom might 
peruse, and the whole be benefitted by the 
publication of the Journal; that no publica- 
tion, as yet, has been devoted exclusively to 
their improvement—that many selections 
from approved standard authors, which are 
within the reach of few, may occasionally be 
made—and more important still, that this 
large body of our citizens have no public 
channel—all serve to prove the real neces- 
sity, at present, for the appearance of the 
Freedom's Journal. 

It shall ever be our desire so to conduct 
the editorial department of our paper as to 
give offense to none of our patrons; as noth- 
ing is further from us than to make it the 
advocate of any partial views, either in poli- 
tics or religion. What few days we can num- 
ber, have been devoted to the improvement 
of our brethren; and it is our earnest wish 
that the remainder may be spent in the same 
delightful service. 

In conclusion, whatever concerns us as a 
people, will ever find a ready admission into 
the Freedom’s Journal, interwoven with all 
the principal news of the day. 

And while everything in our power shall 
be performed to support the character of our 
Journal, we would respectfully invite our nu- 
merous friends to assist by their communi- 
cations, and our colored brethren to 
strengthen our hands by their subscriptions, 
as our labor is one of common cause, and 
worthy of their consideration and support. 
And we do most earnestly solicit the latter, 
that if at any time we should seem to be 
zealous, or too pointed in the inculcation of 
any important lesson, they will remember, 
that they are equally interested in the cause 
in which we are engaged, and attribute our 
zeal to the peculiarities of our situation, and 
our earnest engagedness in their well-being. 

Tue Eprrors. 


THE FEDERAL POWER AND SELMA 


(Remarks of Senator Jacop K. Javits pre- 
pared for delivery at the Russwurm Awards 
luncheon of the National Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, terrace room of the 
ih York World's Fair at noon, Mar. 13, 

) 


The brutality and blatant violations of 
human and constitutional rights which we 
witnessed in Selma, Ala., during the last few 
weeks, is not news to you gentlemen. It is 
part, in fact, of an all too familiar pattern 
of State resistance—in some parts of the 
Nation—to any attempt to exercise those 
rights, The incidents in Selma constitute a 
direct confrontation between citizens of the 
United States, seeking to exercise their con- 
stitutional rights of free speech and peti- 
tion, and the State of Alabama, which is 
quite obviously determined to prevent them 
from doing so. In such a situation it is the 
Federal power which must be asserted reso- 
lutely, otherwise the citizen is helpless, a vic- 
tim of tyranny he cannot muster power to 
resist. 

For months, we have been assured that the 
Federal Government was “observing the sit- 
uation with concern” and that they were ex- 
ploring the possibility of legislation.” The 
President’s promise of a voting rights law, in 
fact, dates to his state of the Union message. 
As of this time, we have seen no such bill— 
not even a draft of a bill—in spite of con- 
stant proddings and proposals submitted by 
civil rights advocates in the Congress. And 
in the South, we have seen no significant 
Federal action outside the courts, not only to 
insure citizens their right to vote, but to 
preserve their very lives in the face of vicious 
and, on their face, unlawful actions by State 
Officials. 

If this kind of lawlessness continues, ir- 
reparable harm will be done to this Nation. 
I speak not only in terms of our national 
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image abroad—which has certainly been sul- 
lied by racial segregation and discrimina- 
tion—but of the deep scars which will re- 
main on the American character, if we allow 
this situation to continue. What can be 
done, and what are we in the Senate plan- 
ning? 

First, we must meet the immediate prob- 
lem of violence and excessive police action 
which has characterized the Selma situation 
from the beginning. It is within the Presi- 
dent’s power—indeed it is his duty—to send 
Federal marshals—or if need be—troops to 
areas where it is necessary to preserve order 
and protect citizens. 

There is ample precedent for such action. 
President Eisenhower sent troops to Little 
Rock and President Kennedy sent them to 
Mississippi when Federal rights were at stake. 
A clear and similar challenge is presented in 
Selma. And if the threat persists the re- 
sponse must be adequate to meet it. The 
wornout excuse that the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot concern itself with maintaining 
law and order within a State rings hollow in 
the face of these atrocities. Swift and firm 
action has been taken in the past and should 
be taken when needed. 

Second, the Congress must pass effective 
legislation to curb police violence. Perhaps 
the most shocking fact about the Selma 
maulings last week is that they were perpe- 
trated under color of law. Club swinging 
deputies used their badges as shields, and 
boldly announced that they were enforcing 
a court order. The citizen has little remedy 
in cases like this—and the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission has recognized the deficiency. 
As early as 1961, the Commission called for 
laws which would impose criminal penalties 
for certain ‘specific acts of police or law en- 
forcement officials which were violative of 
constitutional rights. In addition, they 
asked for legislation which would make local 
governments financially responsible for the 
actions of police acting under color of law. I 
sponsored such legislation in the 88th Con- 
gress, and with six Republican Senators as 
cosponsors, I introduced it again last Thurs- 
day. Hopefully, the shock and disgust over 
that Sunday in Selma—which all Americans 
felt—will be mobilized into action for the 
passage of this bill. 

Third, and most important in the long run, 
is the need for effective voting rights legisla- 
tion, Until now, we have concentrated on 
court procedures to enforce these rights. 
And that is as it should be in a nation where 
we had always believed we could settle our 
differences in court. Unfortunately, in the 
civil rights field, court action is painfully 
slow, and delay is irremediable because hu- 
man rights are at stake. 

On Thursday, a bipartisan group of Sen- 
ators met and agreed to introduce a mean- 
ingful voting rights bill, providing for the 
automatic appointment of Federal registrars 
in areas where the right to vote has been 
denied. We waited long and patiently for an 
administration bill along these lines, but we 
have waited long enough. As I have said 
many times, this is not a issue. 
Democrats and Republicans are agreed that 
we can delay no longer, and Republicans and 
Democrats will unite—as we did in 1957, in 
1960, and most effectively in 1964—to see that 
this bill is passed. While I cannot reveal the 
exact details of our bill until tomorrow, I 
want to assure you that it will be compre- 
hensive, applying to State and local as well 
as Federal elections; that it will be auto- 
matic, not requiring court determinations, 
which can be made to affect long delays, and 
that, if adopted, it will be effective in ending 
voter discrimination definitively once and for 
all. 

I know we shall have your support in this 
effort, and your support is vital. You are 
members of the leadership and you are the 
voice of the community. Negroes need to 
have faith in their leadership and to 
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strengthen the whole cause by following their 
leadership. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 was made pos- 
sible, not simply because the American peo- 
ple demanded the result. The press, the civil 
rights groups, and most particularly, the 
churches were tremendous forces in achiev- 
ing that victory. 

The same forces are mobilizing this week- 
end, united in one clear voice, and we can 
assure our brothers in Selma and throughout 
the Nation: “We shall overcome.” 


CONTINUING COMMUTER RAIL 
SERVICES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to an inter- 
esting report of the Regional Plan As- 
sociation, bearing on the urgent need for 
continuing commuter rail services in the 
northeast and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor an article 
describing the association’s views pub- 
lished in Traffic World magazine on 
March 20, 1965, entitled “Eastern Plan- 
ning Group Would Have Government 
Step in To Keep Commuter Trains.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EASTERN PLANNING Group WovuLp Have Gov- 


ERNMENT STEP IN To KEEP COMMUTER 
TRAINS 


Commuter service in the New York City 
area is essential and must be maintained even 
if Government must step in, the Regional 
Plan Association declares in a 12-point policy 
statement, 

The association—“a research and planning 
agency supported by voluntary membership 
to promote the coordinated development of 
the New York-New Jersey-Connecticut met- 
ropolitan region“ —issued the statement 
March 15 and said the heads of the three 
major commuter railroads in the New Jersey 
sector agreed generally with the 12 points. 

The points, “prepared as a checklist for 
persons participating in the decisions needed 
to solve the present commuter railroad cri- 
sis,” are: 

(1) There is no reasonable alternative to 
railroad commuter service in the New Jersey- 
New York-Connecticut metropolitan region, 
taking the service as a whole. Furthermore, 
the need for commuter rail service will in- 
crease over the rest of the century. 


“GOVERNMENTAL RESPONSIBILITY 


“(2) Maintaining essential commuter rail 
service is a governmental responsibility. 

“(3) Commuter service can and in most 
cases probably should be separated from the 
freight and long-line passenger service of the 
seven railroads now carrying commuters in 
this region. 

“(4) All of the private railroad corpora- 
tions operating commuter service to New 
York City are willing to be relieved of re- 
sponsibility for providing this service. 

“(5) Amy agency responsible solely for 
these commuter services would find it eco- 
nomical to invest in modernizing the com- 
muter rail system. Savings from modern- 
ization—particularly compared to the inevi- 
tably rising operating costs that would occur 
without it—should substantially repay the 
investment. Since much of the rolling stock 
is over 30 years old, it is an opportune time to 
begin wholesale renewal of equipment. Re- 
search is needed on cars and system to insure 
the most advanced operation possible. 

“(6) The scale of investment needed for 
complete modernization to sharply reduce 
operating costs and raise speed would be in 
the order of $1 billion for all of the com- 
muter service now being provided by the 
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railroads, an average of $100 million a year 
for a decade. 

“(7) Additional operating and capital 
economies as well as better service could be 
effected by consolidating all the region’s 
commuter rail service into a single system 
with one operating directorship. 

“(8) A large share of the debt service and 
the operating costs of the rail commuter 
service could be carried from fares after total 
modernization and consolidation, assuming 
the elimination of all real property taxes (as 
per the highways) and assuming that the 
long-term debt would be at interest rates on 
the order of current local and State bond 
interest. 

“(9) Since the Mass Transportation Act of 
1964 offers a workable formula for State- 
Federal sharing of the capital costs (which 
ultimately affect operating deficits), it seems 
sensible to try it. 

“(10) The three States should establish 
a public corporation to take responsibility 
for maintaining, modernizing, and consoli- 
dating all rail commuter service in the New 
York metropolitan region and, in accord with 
the advice of the Tristate Transportation 
Committee, make a long-range plan for the 
whole system. 

“(11) Current deficits should be the re- 
sponsibility of the three States, 

“(12) If a tristate public agency cannot 
be organized swiftly enough to maintain 
service on one or another of the lines, three 
separate State agencies would serve tem- 
porarily if they were empowered to work to- 
gether to continue service and directed to 
present a proposal for modernization and a 
combined tristate agency.” 

The association quoted Stuart T. Saunders, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Railroad, as 
commenting: 

“Railroad commuter services for Metro- 
politan New York cannot be operated pri- 
vately without a heavy deficit. Yet this 
indispensable means of transportation is as 
much a public service as highways and 
streets. 

“The best assurance of modern, efficient 
commuter service in the future is to provide 
public support. I believe that the most 
practical and least expensive method would 
be through contracts with public assistance 
groups, under which the railroads would 
operate commuter trains for their account.” 

Perry M. Shoemaker, president of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, said: 

“The Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey 
commends the Regional Plan Association 
for its timely and constructive ‘basic points’ 
statement on mass transportation. 

“It is somewhat optimistic with respect to 
the economics of modernization, but this 
does not detract from the validity of its rec- 
ommendation that a regional public author- 
ity be assigned responsibility for the public 
service involved.” 

William White, chairman of the Erie Lack- 
awanna Railroad, said: 

“I agree with the basic premise of the 
Regional Plan Association's statement that 
public authority must assume the burden of 
operating losses incurred in operating sub- 
urban passenger service and provide the 
capital money necessary to modernize it. 

“There is no justification for security 
owners of the railroad to bear the loss bur- 
den year after year, and under these cir- 
cumstances management cannot justify the 
investment of capital money. 

“We realize the awful impact that would 
result from Erie Lackawanna’s discontinu- 
ance of suburban service not only on 35,000 
commuters but upon property values in com- 
munities and a large number of employees. 

“Our cooperation in helping to solve the 
problem is evidenced by our offer to donate 
locomotives and cars now used for that serv- 
ice to whatever public agency may be formed 
to assume the burden.” 
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THE FUTURE OF THE PERFORMING 
ARTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
Rockefeller Bros. Fund, in its re- 
port on the arts early this month, ob- 
served that “only in our time have we 
begun to recognize the arts as a com- 
munity concern to be placed alongside 
our long-accepted responsibilities for 
libraries, museums, hospitals, and 
schools.” 

The report then went on to question 
how the arts should best flourish and 
how they are to be supported and main- 
tained. The answer found was increased 
support by government at all levels, by 
foundations, by business, and by the pub- 
lic. 

I have introduced legislation to this 
end, the National Arts Foundation Act 
of 1965, S. 310, and have cosponsored 
the administration bill, S. 1483, which 
seeks a similar goal. 

Hearings were recently completed by 
the Subcommittee on Arts and Humani- 
ties of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL], and it is hoped that the proposed 
legislation will be favorably reported in 
the not too distant future. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle printed in the March 13, 1965, Satur- 
day Review appraising the Rockefeller 
Bros. Fund report and the assessing 
needs of the performing arts in our Na- 
tion, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FUTURE OF THE PERFORMING ARTS 
(By Irving Kolodin) 

It should be no part of a surprise for any- 
one moderately acquainted with the perform- 
ing arts that the 250-page Rockefeller Panel 
Report on the subject, just published, con- 
cludes that many of their problems, and cer- 
tainly the worst, relate to money. Like the 
individuals who make up the audience, as 
well as the participants, the performing arts 
suffer the common malady where money is 
concerned: not enough of it. 

But it should be at least some part of a 
surprise that the report takes the optimistic 
view that this condition need be neither en- 
during nor permanent—that this society is 
rich enough to do much better than it has; 
that it has available resources that have 
scarcely been tapped; that an increase of not 
much more than one one-hundredth of 1 per- 
cent of the Nation's present annual income 
in the amount now spent on support of the 
performing arts could greatly extend their 
availability and substantially transform the 
economic conditions of those who devote 
their lives to them. 

In the report many familiar facts are re- 
stated and some familiar conclusions ad- 
duced. What gives the report a particular 
and unique value is the ordering of a con- 
siderable amount of information that had 
hitherto been unordered, and the substitu- 
tion of substantial data for what had been, 
in the main, inconclusive opinion. 

It is perhaps the most-heard truism of the 
whole subject that death and taxes have 
drastically reduced the kind of patronage 
that prevailed in the past, when many major 
opera companies, symphony orchestras, ballet 
companies, and noncommercial theater 
groups were underwritten by individuals of 
means. But it is an interesting revelation 
of the report that “it is the individual—not 
the foundation nor the corporation—who 
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shoulders by far the heaviest share of the 
responsibility for supporting American non- 
profit institutions of all sorts.” In the cate- 
gory of such nonprofit institutions are in- 
cluded religion, education, welfare, health, 
and foundations. Among them, these five 
receive 97 percent of the charitable contribu- 
tions made in this country. One must look 
to the bottom classification of “Civic and 
Cultural Institutions” to find the fraction of 
the fraction (3 percent of the whole) allotted 
to the performing arts. 

In 1963, individuals contributed 78.6 per- 
cent of all the money expended on support of 
nonprofit institutions of all sorts. Lagging 
behind all others in their contributions were 
business corporations. These provided only 
5.3 percent of the total. Thus, for the sup- 
port of civic and cultural institutions, which 
rate lowest among all “beneficiaries of chari- 
table contributions,” business corporations 
make the smallest proportionate contribu- 
tion. The report recognizes that in the 5- 
year period from 1958 to 1963 corporate con- 
tributions increased by 2 percent. But in 
the same period “corporate income before 
taxes increased by approximately one-third.” 

Thus we have the odd paradox—or per- 
haps it is not so odd—that in a period 
marked by increasing demands for a share 
in the affluent society among those who 
play, sing, act, or dance, the principal bene- 
ficiaries of the affluence do least to redress 
the imbalance between income and outgo 
that threatens the standards and imperils 
the existence of every organization provid- 
ing such employment. Significantly, it seems 
to me, the panel report endorses a phrase 
recently become familiar in contract nego- 
tiations between management and the bar- 
gaining agents for musicians, singers, danc- 
ers, etc.: “These conditions [deficit opera- 
tion and the like] will not be solved by an 
attitude that assumes the artist should sub- 
sidize the arts by working for the lowest 
possible fee.” In other words, it agrees that 
a musician of proper professional skills 
should be able to live decently, dress re- 
spectably, own the usual appurtenances of 
middle-class American life—car, television, 
modest home, perhaps. But, it appears, 
those who profit directly from such increased 
buying power are doing the least to make 
it possible. 

To be sure, the report does not point a 
finger of responsibility solely, or even pri- 
marily, at the business world. It puts par- 
ticular weight on the need for each arts 
organization to broaden the base of finan- 
cial support in its community, on the im- 
portance of “imaginative * * * programs” 
to make the public “fully aware of the sig- 
nificance of the work being done,” on the 
necessity for support not only on the civic 
but also on the State and Federal levels. 
But the fact remains that “the typical Amer- 
ican corporation has so far shown very little 
enthusiasm for financial support of the per- 
forming arts. Out of “100 corpora- 
tions of varying sizes” recently surveyed by 
the Rockefeller Bros. Fund, it was discov- 
ered that “55 percent gave something to the 
arts. But about half of these gave less 
than 1 percent of their total contributions 
to the arts.” 

What this means, of course, is that in a 
society that devotes so much of its energy 
and intelligence to making and selling, those 
who are concerned with other values are not 
only in a minority quantitatively but are 
also in a minority where interest is involved. 
A man who makes a lawnmower in Iowa that 
is bought by a man in Hollis, Long Island, 
may not much care whether the purchaser 
is a flute player or a financier, especially since 
there are relatively few flute players in Iowa 
to make him aware of their existence. But 
perhaps somebody ought to care whether the 
flute players and the second tenors and 
the character actors and the ballet dancers 
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who make up the personnel of the perform- 
ing arts organizations do qualify as con- 
sumers relative to the rarity of the skills 
they command and the time required to 
bring them to useful fruition, and whether 
they are employed in sufficient numbers to 
make up a respectable proportion of any- 
thing mentionable as a Great Society. 

What these numbers might be is set forth 
in the report itself (where, unless I have over- 
looked it, the Great Society is never men- 
tioned). I refer not to the contents of page 
13, which identify 1,401 symphony orches- 
tras (“more than double the number existing 
in 1939”) or 754 groups now presenting opera 
or the 40,000 theatrical enterprises or the 200 
dance companies. This laughable nose count 
includes not only everything but practically 
anything. As the report acknowledges, “Next 
to this glowing picture must be placed an- 
other, more sobering one: Almost all this ex- 
pansion is amateur.” Every one, even the 
humblest, may reflect credit on the par- 
ticipants—audience as well as performers— 
but they can hardly be counted among those 
whose place in the total society is the major 
concern of this study. 

The focus should be, rather, on pages 54 
and 55. These state, as the substance of the 
Panel’s recommendations, that “the artistic 
goal of the Nation be the day when the per- 
forming arts are considered a permanent 
year-round contribution to communities 
throughout the country, and our artists are 
considered as necessary as our educators.” 
Some prospective trainees at Juilliard or 
Curtis or Eastman may groan inwardly at a 
goal that assigns them to a social phylum 
that, of itself, is traditionally held to be 
undervalued as well as underpaid, but no 
matter; it is a handsome upgrading from the 
status to which they can, realistically, look 
forward now. 

Failing the immediate accomplishment of 
this long-term goal, the Panel suggests, as a 
“worthy interim objective for the Nation,” 
the development and maintenance of the fol- 
lowing high-quality nonprofit professional 
organizations operating on a year-round 
basis: 

“Fifty permanent theater companies—a 
number approximating the metropolitan 
areas with populations over 500,000, a size 
large enough to support a year-round resi- 
dent theater. 

“Fifty symphony orchestras—presenting 
concerts by the full orchestras as well as pro- 
viding musicians for smaller orchestral and 
chamber music groups. 

“Six regional opera companies—offering 
short seasons in several metropolitan areas 
not yet ready to support year-round per- 
formances—in addition to the four major res- 
ident companies and two permanent national 
touring companies already established. 

“Six regional choral groups. 

“Six regional dance companies, in addition 
to the two major resident dance groups now 
in existence.” 

It is to such an establishment (to use 
the language of the report) that reference 
was made, some paragraphs back, as the 
means by which the availability of the per- 
forming arts could be greatly extended and 
the economic conditions of those who devote 
their lives to them substantially trans- 
formed. The estimate of cost is arrived at 
by the following assessment: Approximately 
$60 million is expended annually in support 
of the existing institutions for the perform- 
ing arts. To bring them to the conditions of 
year-round operation (a reality only recently 
in a few favored centers) and to add the 
numbers required to spread the program na- 
tionwide would cost between $150 and 
$200 million. It is estimated that the in- 
creased activity in itself would generate be- 
tween $50 and $80 million in box office 
income. This leaves a deficit of from $40 
to $60 million. Even the “larger amount,” 
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says the report, it “not much over one- 
hundredth of 1 percent of the Nation's pres- 
ent annual income, * * *” 

If it is not to come from the lawnmower 
manufacturer in Iowa, or his counterparts 
in the other 49 States, who is it to come 
from? Individuals, says the report, though 
constituting the largest single source of 
charitable contributions, still “use only a 
small fraction of the 30-percent deduction 
from their taxable incomes that the Federal 
Government now permits.” It continues: 
“In 1962, the latest year for which figures are 
available, the average of itemized contri- 
butions by individuals constituted only 3.5 
percent of their adjusted gross income—not 
much more than a tenth of the income-tax- 
free deduction permitted.” The report 
describes this as a “very large potential” 
source of individual contributions. Others, 
however, might be inclined to regard it less 
hopefully. If all or a substantial share of 
those who do not use their deductible priv- 
ilege were ticket buyers or subscribers, the 
picture would already have a brighter look. 

Citing the participation of such corpora- 
tions as United States Steel, Bell Telephone, 
‘Texaco, Esso, and the American Export and 
Isbrandtsen Lines in support of the perform- 
ing arts, the report nevertheless notes that 
“at present only a handful of firms use the 
full ö-percent Federal income tax exemption 
for contributions to philanthropic enter- 
prises.” It cites one (unidentified) president 
of a corporation that does utilize the full 
5 percent as saying: “We are in a world com- 
petition for survival, and if we do not meet 
the requirements of a free society to support 
education, culture, medicine, welfare, 
cetera, we will give the rest of the world one 
good reason to put us in the category of a 
second-rate nation * * * the 1 corpora- 
tions in this country have the funds to meet 
the challenge and our Government has given 
them the green light.” 

The role of the foundations is also ac- 
counted for in this wide-ranging résumé of 
“problems and prospects.” It recognizes 
that it has been the traditional role of foun- 
dations to “support research and training 
rather than performance,” but, it says, the 
very essence of the performing arts requires 
that they be viewed in another framework 
+. ++, A play, a piece of music, or the out- 
line of a ballet has only a partial existence 
on paper. Performance before a live audience 
is itself part of the process of realizing a 
work of art. This unique characteristic of 
the performing arts is not widely understood 
as yet by philanthropic sources.“ It stresses, 
too, the role of the local foundation in sery- 
ing local needs, as opposed to the bigname 
foundations that address themselves to prob- 
lems on a broader front. Credit, too, is as- 
signed to those communities (such as San 
Francisco, Salt Lake City, Philadelphia, and 
Los Angeles) that have made a start on as- 
sistance to the performing arts in their own 
localities, and to such a venture as the New 
York State Council on the Arts. But it is 
generally recognized that these are at best 
limited and peripheral. 

As parent to the whole body politic, the 
Federal Government remains the last, if not 
the best, hope of those who see problems 
multiplying more rapidly than the prospects 
of resolving them. It is still a fact, as the 
report records, that “the support and atten- 
tion the Federal Government has given to 
the performing arts—and, for that matter, 
the arts in general—has been largely inci- 
dental to some other purpose.” This even 
includes the $25,000 voted by Congress last 
August for the National Symphony Orches- 
tra (a local problem, since it is based in the 
District of Columbia, which is a congres- 
sional concern), as well as the $15,500,000 
voted to constitute the National Cultural 
Center as a memorial to the late President 
John F. Kennedy. 
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But the Federal Government cannot be 
immune to the existence of a strong commit- 
ment to the performing arts on the part 
of an influential if proportionately small 
element of the public, any more than it 
can ignore wildlife or philately. Urban re- 
newal has contributed indirectly but influ- 
entially to the creation of a great center in 
New York and other facilities in Washington, 
Baltimore, Asheville, N.C., Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Milwaukee, and elsewhere. The cul- 
tural exchange program has involved the 
State Department with almost every aspect 
of the performing arts, except the problem 
of what to do if the organizations to perform 
them didn’t exist. 

Recognizing the problems that impend be- 
fore a program of direct financial assistance 
from the Federal Treasury can be created 
for the performing arts, the report neverthe- 
less offers some productive lines of proce- 
dure short of the ultimate commitment. It 
remarks, for example, on the 10 percent Fed- 
eral tax levied on musical instruments, the 
tools of the musician’s trade. It takes note 
of the load upon the commercial theater 
(which does not otherwise receive much of 
its attention) created by the 10-percent 
admission tax. 

It also takes exception, and validly, to the 
burdens imposed by omission rather than 
commission. These include the oversight 
(the word is mine) by which the jukebox 
industry is permitted to operate without pay- 
ment for the use of music, or any respon- 
sibility beyond the cost of a record. Says 
the report: “It is estimated that the gross 
income from approximately half a million 
jukeboxes is close to half a billion dollars a 
year. If the jukebox industry were subjected 
to royalty payments for playing copyrighted 
music, the musical arts as a whole could be 
given a substantial lift,’ It also suggests 
that there “seems no reason why (educa- 
tional television) should receive blanket ex- 
emption from the payment of reasonable 
fees.” It regards this as another pressure to 
force the artist to provide a partial subsidy 
for the general cultural and intellectual de- 
velopment of the Nation. 

In its effort to survey the wide spectrum 
of activity that comes within the community 
of performing arts, the report looks also at 
organizational and managerial problems (a 
director, it suggests, should be auditioned as 
carefully as a second violinist), at the rela- 
tionship of the colleges and universities to 
the artist and his well-being, at the develop- 
ment of a broader, more responsive audience, 
and even at the training of critics. 

As befits its billing as “a challenge, not an 
answer,” the report restricts itself to the 
problems and prospects of the performing 
arts but does not venture into prophecy. It 
might, however, have probed a little deeper 
into the responsibilities of labor in the rela- 
tionship of management and performer, since 
it aligns itself with the view that union 
members form the core of the performing 
arts, and that they are among those who 
should not be required to subsidize such 
activity. But in a general discussion of 
problems and techniques of negotiation, it 
does not deal with the increasing tendency of 
labor personnel (musicians, that is) to dis- 
regard the recommendations of their own 
elected officials. Nor is there adequate dis- 
cussion of the extent to which conditions of 
work demanded as a quid pro quo for a con- 
tract affect the quality of the result. 

On the aggravating question of the profits, 
by commercial television and radio, from the 
use of airwaves—which “belong to the pub- 
lic’—and their possible utilization for the 
support of the performing arts, the report 
terms it a “complex matter” that is not 
“within the purview of this study” and one 
on which “this panel has not taken a posi- 
tion,” It presents both points of view men- 
tioning the possibility of a tax on the gross 
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national income of the industry (estimated 
at over $2 billion a year) or a levy on the sales 
of radio and television stations, which “over 
the past 10 years, have amounted to about 
$1.06 billion.” It also states the countercon- 
tention of the industry that “they probably 
contribute as much, if not more, to the per- 
forming arts than they receive,” through em- 
ployment opportunities, development of au- 
diences, and public service programs. The 
hollow sound of this assertion has its echo 
in the admonition that “the commercial tele- 
vision industry has a definite responsibility to 
improve its methods of presentation and pro- 
graming in the performing arts.” 

To deal with every point raised, every area 
investigated, would take a report as long as 
the report itself. In the aggregate, it serves 
more than usefully to hack out some of the 
underbrush that clutters the terrain, en- 
abling those who are so disposed to see ex- 
actly what the problems of growth are. It has 
assembled some pertinent statistics and put 
the problems of the performing arts in a rec- 
ognizable perspective against the problems of 
other nonprofit institutions. It has given 
prominence to some urgent needs that might 
be considered by the newly appointed Presi- 
dential panel headed by Roger L. Stevens. 

Its major recommendation for Federal as- 
sistance—"the present Federal aid for arts 
organizations * * * can be most effectively 
provided through matching grants to meet 
the capital needs of arts organizations”—1s 
at least debatable. This would do nothing 
to answer the contention that artists “should 
not be required to subsidize the arts” and 
substitute a more splendid misery (to use 
Jefferson's phrase about the Presidency) for 
the less splendid misery to which it directs 
proper attention. 

In a time when the Federal administration 
has elected to affiliate itself with the concept 
of a Great Society, it should be possible to 
push for something more than a housing 
program for the arts. If farmers, who feed 
the body of the Nation, are a primary con- 
cern for aid programs, price support, and 
other assistance, the artists who feed its 
mind and spirit are entitled to something 
more than no concern at all. In a recent 
speech to the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, President Lyndon B. Johnson 
said, “I am able to tell you that the Treas- 
ury * * * will shortly make public changes 
in the depreciation procedure which will 
allow business to receive this year about $700 
million of benefits * * +” It would take 
less than 10 percent of that to set up the 
whole interim establishment for the per- 
forming arts that the Rockefeller report 
recommends. 


FIREARMS LEGISLATION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, later to- 
day I shall introduce two firearms bills 
which constitute a major implementa- 
tion of the war President Johnson has 
declared on our exploding crime problem. 

I think it is appropriate to point up 
this occasion by inserting in the RECORD 
a radio editorial by Edward P. Morgan on 
the President's crime message. 

Mr. Morgan is a broadcaster of wide 
experience and high reputation. I am 
confident that his comments put into 
proper focus for many Americans the 
concrete and immediate recommenda- 
tions and the long-range possibilities for 
reducing crime that are contained in the 
President’s message. 

Not only do we have to stop the il- 
licit traffic in guns and drugs, we have 
to go into the deeper and more intangible 
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aspects of the crime problem, to find out 
“who is a criminal and why,” as Mr. 
Morgan puts it. 

I share his hope that the commission 
the President will appoint will come up 
with a “penetrating analysis of the ori- 
gins and nature of crime in the United 
States.” 

I commend this editorial to my col- 
leagues’ attention and ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDWARD P. MORGAN AND THE NEWS 


President Johnson makes it obvious that 
he is aware of the fact that no Great Society 
can be sustained without great reforms. His 
messages to Congress on conservation, on 
cities, on schools and other major aspects of 
American life calling for attention have all 
stressed not just the need for tax dollars to 
support new programs but the need for re- 
search, the urgency to break outdated molds 
and processes to find new and better ways 
of doing things. There was a similar empha- 
sis in his message yesterday on crime but it 
will have to be sustained and sharpened in 
the areas of crime prevention and penal re- 
forms before any real headway can be made 
against one of society’s oldest afflictions. 

The fact that the bid to end the unsup- 
portable mail-order traffic in guns has now 
been made for the first time on the Presi- 
dential level should insure passage of the 
modest legislation proposed by Senator 
THOMAS Dopp, of Connecticut, for that pur- 
pose. Hopefully, despite the cries of the 
firearms lobby, it may encourage individual 
States to fortify that measure with the ob- 
jective not only of reducing crimes of vio- 
lence and hunting accidents but of checking 
the growth of such potentially sinister vigi- 
lante outfits as the Minutemen whose mem- 
bers are armed against what they call the 
internal threat of communism. The 50 
States, says a sensible New York Times edi- 
torial, should not only bring rifles and shot- 
guns under licensing controls but ban the 
sale of pistols and revolvers. 

But there are deeper problems. Who is 
a criminal and why? There have been 
countless studies of the question. Some re- 
forms have ensued but the harsh fact is that 
the Nation’s crime rate has doubled in 25 
years. Now the President proposes a sweep- 
ing but penetrating analysis. of the origins 
and nature of crime in the United States. 
This could be just another survey, published 
and stacked away to collect dust. Or it 
could be something verging on the revolu- 
tionary. Said the President: “We cannot 
tolerate an endless, self-defeating cycle of 
imprisonment, release, and reimprisonment 
which fails to alter undesirable attitudes and 
behavior. We must find ways to help the 
first offender and avoid a continuing career 
of crime.” 

One of the manuals the proposed Presiden- 
tial law enforcement commission could well 
use is a little book published just last week, 
entitled “Behind Bars.” It describes what 
Chaplain Julius A. Leibert saw in Alcatraz 
and California’s Folsom and San Quentin 
prisons. With understandable anger, Rabbi 
Leibert discovered that on the whole, prison 
authorities expected a chaplain to “stick to 
the spiritual.” Men of God, presumably, 
were to make their rounds without any 
earthly reactions to the waste and cruel in- 
justices of prison life. Despairing of getting 
any attention through channels for his alarm 
over the fallure of the parole system to re- 
habilitate criminals the rabbi finally wrote 
a letter to the San Francisco Chronicle sug- 
gesting a halfway point between prison and 
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freedom where those eligible could adjust. to 
their return to civilian life. The letter drew 
wide attention—and a round reprimand from 
the warden of San Quentin for violating in- 
stitution redtape. 

Chaplain Liebert is guilty of the human 
approach. He looked at the prisoners. 
“They were fellow human beings,” he writes, 
“who for one reason or another had gotten in 
wrong. A man is born into a world he did 
not create, of parents he did not choose, in- 
heriting traits about which he had nothing 
to say. Is he the chooser of his fate? The 
men here were murderers, rapists, robbers, 
perverts—cons. I walked among them and 
I thought ‘There but for the grace of God 
go a iy ” 

“Prison punishment,” the rabbi concludes 
flatly, “has no remedial value.” He would 
not let a killer go free but he sees utterly 
no sense or justice in a system in which 
a youngster who starts as a delinquent gets 
a complete course in crime in prison instead 
of having some of his usefulness as a citi- 
zen salvaged. One of his ideas would be to 
have ex-convicts treated in convalescent 
homes, created on a national scale, “treated 
not punitively but psychiatrically, with com- 
passion, with consideration, and with all the 
skill we haye acquired for the reeducation 
and reconditioning of human misfits.” 

Crime in this country is becoming entirely 
too visible. One of the troubles with the 
prison system is that, like poverty, it is not 
visible enough. Hopefully, the President's 
Commission will bring home to the public 
the need for more reform. It would be a 
crime not to. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good 
night from Washington. 


SEVEN HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF BIRTH OF DANTE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I have 
noted with great interest that many of 
our fine Italian-American organiza- 
tions are making special plans this year 
to honor the 700th anniversary of the 
birth of the great scholar Dante. 

All Americans might well join with 
their friends and associates of Italian 
descent, to pay honor to one of the 
world’s foremost citizens, a man who 
thought and acted centuries in advance 
of most of his contemporaries. 

Dante Alighieri was a truly aston- 
ishing man. In a relatively short life— 
he died at the age of 56—he mastered 
many fields of knowledge and action. 

He was not just a poet even though 
these works made him one of the great- 
est poets in history. His contributions 
to the medieval and modern civilizations 
encompass the fields of art, music, sci- 
ence, philosophy, and psychology as well. 

In addition to these great gifts to man- 
kind, Dante was one of the foremost 
statesmen of his time. His thoughts and 
writings on government are just as ap- 
plicable and meaningful today as they 
were seven centuries ago. 

I congratulate our loyal citizens of 
Italian parentage who are this year mak- 
ing an extra effort to call to everyone’s 
attention the many great contributions 
which Dante has made to mankind. 

I hope that our schools and colleges 
will also try to join in the celebration 
of this 700th anniversary, so as to help 
bring to the youth of America better un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the im- 
mortal Dante Alighieri. 
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PROPOSAL FOR APPOINTMENT OF 
CUSTOMS COLLECTORS IN AC- 
CORDANCE WITH CIVIL SERVICE 
LAWS 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to learn of the President’s pro- 
posal that the appointment of customs 
collectors be taken out of politics and 
placed under civil service. 

I advocated this as far back as 9 years 
ago in May 1956, when I introduced S. 
3823, which proposed taking the appoint- 
ment of customs collectors out of politics 
and requiring that they be appointed in 
accordance with civil service laws. 

Unfortunately, my bill did not get any- 
where in the Senate at that time when 
the President was the majority leader of 
the Senate. That was during the time 
that a Republican President was making 
the appointments of customs collectors. 

I am not unaware that, under the cur- 
rent proposal of the President, Demo- 
cratic-appointed customs collectors 
would be frozen into their positions and 
that such a gain for Republican- 
appointed customs collectors would have 
been possible 9 years ago under my bill 
at that time. 

But this comparative potential gain for 
the Democrats is not to be begruded to 
the point of President Johnson’s proposal 
being blocked by the Senate. I truly hope 
that the Senate this year will permit the 
President’s proposal to go into effect as 
contrasted to the failure of the Senate 9 
years ago to take any action on the same 
propa incorporated in my then bill 


THE VOTING RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a notable editorial—from 
the Wall Street Journal of Monday, 
March 22, 1965—entitled “An Immoral 
Law,” to the pending voting 
bill, S. 1564, together with a copy of my 
telegram of today, to the editor of the 
Wall Street Journal, suggesting an ap- 
propriate postscript. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the telegram were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 22, 1965] 
An IMMORAL Law 

When President Johnson last Monday 
asked Congress for a new law to safeguard 
the voting rights of Negro citizens he rested 
his case on the Constitution and on a basic 
principle of morality. 

What he has now proposed that the Con- 
gress do is enact a law which would violate 
that Constitution he asks us not to flout and, 
more, which is itself immoral. 

If you think not so, consider: 

The administration bill offers a formula— 
a complicated one, which we will come to in 
a moment—to prohibit certain States from 
using any test of a citizen's ability to read 
and write our language as a qualification for 
voting. 

The argument for doing this is the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution which pro- 
vides, clearly enough, that neither the Fed- 
eral Government nor any State shall deprive 
a 1 of his vote on account of his race 
or color. 
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But the proposed bill does not stop with 

providing means against the violation of the 
15th amendment. It does not aim at insur- 
ing that any such State literacy test shall be 
fairly drawn and impartially administered so 
that it may not be used as an excuse to de- 
prive anyone of his vote on account of his 
race. 
The effect—and indeed the purpose— 
would be to abolish such tests entirely in the 
affected States. And that flies squarely in 
the face of this selfsame Constitution which 
the President professes to uphold. 

The very first article of that Constitution 
authorizes the individual States to decide the 
qualifications of yoters in both Federal and 
State elections, subject only to the proviso 
that whoever is deemed qualified to vote for 
the most numerous branch of the State leg- 
islature is automatically qualified to vote in 
Federal elections. 

Making this a State function was no casual 
decision. It was reaffirmed in identical lan- 
guage in the 17th amendment—adopted, in- 
cidentally, more than 40 years after the 15th 
amendment, which provided that all such 
qualifications should be impartially applied 
among all citizens. 

This principle in the Constitution has been 
repeatedly upheld and affirmed by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, not merely in dusty antiq- 
uity but as recently as 1957 by judges pres- 
ently sitting upon that bench. 

Now we are well aware that there are a 
good many people, and perhaps the President 
is included, who oppose any literacy require- 
ment. They say that a man’s illiteracy is 
irrelevant to the question of having his 
judgment counted in public affairs. No 
man can quarrel with the right of such 
people to argue their case and, if persuasive, 
to alter the Constitution so as to prohibit 
them. 

But the requirement that voters be able 
to read and write is by no means restricted 
to those Southern States now the object of 
this special legislation. Many others—in- 
cluding New York State—requires that quali- 
fication, as the Constitution entitles them to 
do. 

If it is immoral, as the President says, to 
deprive a qualified citizen of his right to 
vote “under color of a literacy test,” is it 
moral to violate one part of the Constitution 
under the color of upholding another which 
is in no wise in conflict? 

Nor does the question end there, for what 
this bill proposes to do is to set up a double 
standard. Some States would be permitted 
to keep their literacy requirement. Others 
would not. 

The formula prescribed is that of a ratio 
between the number of persons of voting age 
within a State and the number of voters 
in an election. If 50 percent or more of the 
voting age inhabitants do vote, then the State 
is absolved. The Federal authorities will 
keep out, and the State may set its own 
qualifications for voters, including literacy 
tests. Otherwise, no. 

This formula has been carefully devised 
so that in practice it is expected to apply 
only to six States, Alabama, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissipp!, Georgia, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia, In these States the Federal author- 
ities would not only have the right to super- 
vise voter registration but to abolish the voter 
qualifications they don't like. 

A few moments reflection on this form- 
ula will suggest such weird paradoxes and the 
possibility of such strange discriminations, 
as to stagger the mind. 

A minor one is that a strict application of 
the formula would probably make it ap- 
plicable to Alaska. However, a way has been 
devised to exempt it, which as much as any- 
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thing suggests that the intent is not to 
write a general rule of law but to subject 
certain States to special laws. 

Not so minor, but certainly weird, is the 
provision that a person once registered as 
a voter by the Federal authorities will be 
stricken from the list if he fails to vote “at 
least once during 8 consecutive years while 
listed.” In short, you have to vote or you 
can’t. 

Of more consequence is the fact that if 
we have this law a citizen, white or Negro, 
can be entitled to a vote in Alabama no mat- 
ter how illerate he is, or for that matter even 
if he is a moron. But if the same citizen, 
white or Negro, lives in New York State he 
will not be entitled to vote. 

This would creat a truly ingenious paradox. 
The illiterate citizen, Negro or otherwise, 
would find himself with more rights in Ala- 
bama and her five outcast sister States than 
in the great State of New York. More, the 
educational level of the voting citizens of 
Alabama, the low level of which is part of 
the general complaint against it by civil 
rights leaders, would be further reduced. 
And this by Federal sanction. 

Unfortunately, the irony is not funny. Be- 
neath the paradox lies a serious question, Is 
it moral that our national laws should apply 
one rule to one State and another to another, 
requiring that the people of one State abolish 
qualifications for voters while the people of 
another State may uphold their standards? 

Nor is that the end of the consequences of 
that weird formula. Recall that it permits 
the Federal Government to put all this ma- 
chinery in motion, the takeover of the whole 
voting procedure by Federal authorities, only 
when the voting percentage of a State falls 
below 50 percent of the voting age popula- 
tion. If there was ever a device open to what 
President Johnson calls manipulation, this 
is it. 

So long as a State contrives that one-half 
of its adults vote, it is free of the formula. 
This will not be overlooked by ingenious men 
who can contrive many things when justice 
is measured by the percentages. 

And this brings us to what we think is the 
fundamental immorality of this proposed 
law, unintentioned though it may be by 
those who drew it. 

Any citizen, white or Negro, has the right 
to be treated by the law like all other citi- 
zens. If he has to meet qualifications to 
vote—age or any other—they must be only 
the qualifications asked of all. If he qualifies 
like any other he has the right to vote, and 
to deny him that right is to deny him what 
is inalienably his. 

It makes no difference whether 99 percent 
of his neighbors vote or whether only 20 per- 
cent do. It makes no difference whether he 
has voted in the last three elections, or in 
none at all before he presents himself at the 
polls. His right is to vote or not vote as he 
pleases. 

That is the whole of the moral issue. And 
the whole duty of government, insofar as it 
touches this matter, is to see that all equally 
can exercise this right. 

The constitutional duty of the Federal 
Government is to see that this right is not 
abridged—anywhere, populous States or 
sparse States, Northern States or Southern 
States, where many go to the polls or where 
few take the trouble to. The means of as- 
suring this—everywhere—is what any Fed- 
eral voting law ought to do, and all it ought 
to do. 

To play with complicated formulas, to 
measure justice by percentages, and to aim 
punitive laws at some States, not only vio- 
lates both the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution but buries the real moral ques- 
tion in sophistry. 
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The WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
New York, N.Y.: 

In commending your editorial “An Im- 
moral Law,” I suggest the following as a post- 
script, so to speak: 

New York requires voters to be able to 
comprehend English which disqualifies thou- 
sands of Puerto Ricans who are not helped 
by the pending bill. The adult population 
in Virginia includes thousands of servicemen, 
students and the crews of ships, none of 
whom have acquired a voting residence. 
Yet, over 51 percent of adults in Virginia 
were registered in 1964 and only 41 percent 
exercised the privilege to vote. At the 
present time, all that an applicant to register 
needs to do is to sign his name to a printed 
form and fill in the questions about his age 
and residence, as he must be in the State 
1 year: In the county or city 6 months, and 
in the precinct 30 days. But in the Lassiter 
case from North Carolina, the Supreme Court 
in 1959 unanimously upheld a much stricter 
literacy test. In Luther v. Borden (48 U.S. 
1), the Court said: “It is no part of the ju- 
dicial function of any court of the United 
States to prescribe the qualifications of vot- 
ers in a State giving the right to those to 
whom it is denied by the written and estab- 
lished constitution and laws of the State 
or taking it away from those to whom it is 
given.” That has been the so-called law 
of the land ever since and confirmed in the 
constitutional amendment for the direct 
election of Senators, The farce of the claim 
that the 15th amendment changes those pro- 
visions of the Constitution is illustrated by 
the fact that the Senate included in the 
15th amendment “discrimination based on 
nativity, property and education.” The 
House defeated that amendment on February 
15, 1869, by a vote of 133 to 37 and the Sen- 
ate agreed to the House language, which is 
the language in which the amendment was 
proposed and ratified. In deliberately elim- 
inating education from the 15th amend- 
ment, the Congress that proposed it and 
the States that ratified it, foreclosed any 
congressional action in that field. 

A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
U.S. Senate. 


ZACHARY LOUSSAC—A GREAT 
CITIZEN 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a 
great citizen, a man of vision and public 
spirit, has left us. He was Zachary J. 
Loussac, a lifelong resident of Alaska, a 
former mayor of Anchorage, dead at the 
age of 82. 

He was a successful businessman who 
had a deep feeling that he owed a debt to 
society which gave him the opportunities 
that America—and in his case, Alaska— 
afforded him. 

Years ago, he made up his mind that 
a part of his fortune, which was not 
great, should be left in Alaska, for public 
purposes; so he established the Loussac 
Library in Anchorage, which has been 
invaluable as a center for meetings of all 
kinds of public bodies and as a library. 
Furthermore, in his will he left most of 
his remaining fortune to the University 
of Alaska. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled: “He Loved the City That 
Was Good to Him,” from the Anchorage 
Times, as well as two news articles ap- 
pearing in the same issue of that news- 
paper—on Tuesday, March 16, 1965—re- 
porting on his death and the regret which 
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the people of Alaska feel, and an article 
headlined “ ‘Zac’ Loussac Succumbs,” 
which was published in the Anchorage 
Daily News on Wednesday, March 17, 
1965, be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Anchorage Daily Times of Mar. 
16, 1965] 
He LOVED THE City THAT Was Goop To Him 


This city lost a true friend in the passing 
of Z. J. Loussac in Seattle. 

He was a Russian refugee who became a 
druggist in Anchorage and won fame and 
glory as a businessman, civic leader, public 
servant, and philanthropist. 

So great was his friendship for the town 
which he said was “good to me” that he 
sacrificed retirement in luxury to help it. 
He gave half of his wealth to a trust that will 
endure for many years, providing funds for 
social, cultural, and recreational activities in 
this area. 

Thousands of local residents will have a 
feeling of personal loss because of their ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Loussac and the com- 
munity party that was held for him 3 years 
ago when he marked his 80th birthday an- 
niversary, 

Mr. Loussac led a full life during his 38 
years in Anchorage. He worked long hours in 
his tore. He accumulated wealth. He 
grubstaked friends who thought they knew 
where there was gold in the hills. He in- 
vested in gold mines and was one of the 
owners of the coal mine that is still operat- 
ing at Jonesville. 

While doing all this he participated in the 
social life of the community and was the 
leader of many civic organizations and proj- 
ects. He enjoyed a wide circle of friends and 
they enjoyed him. 

It was in 1953 that he retired and made his 
home in Seattle, leaving Anchorage reluc- 
tantly. He went to Seattle to be near the 
oldtimers of his day while a new generation 
carried on the work of the community that 
he loved, 

Mr. Loussac’s generosity to the city will 
probably get more prominence than the 
long list of constructive activities that 
marked his life here. He is the only man 
who has endowed his hometown so gener- 
ously. He is probably the greatest philan- 
thropist Alaska has ever had. 

It was because Mr. Loussac felt Anchorage 
had been “good to me” that he wanted to be 
good to Anchorage, “Everything that I 
earned came from here and I want it used 
here,” he said. 

The public library building is a monu- 
ment to him. Funds from Mr. Loussac’s gifts 
are paying all the construction costs which, 
including interest, total about $500,000. 

This city will always be a better place 
to live because Mr. Loussac made it that 
way. He helped shape it from a tent city to 
Alaska’s largest. He left a permanent im- 
print and the community is grateful. 

The sympathy of the community is ex- 
tended to his widow, Ada. 


[From the Anchorage Times, Mar. 16, 1965] 
BENEFACTOR’s DEATH IS MOURNED BY CITY 
Anchorage today mourned the death of 

Z. J. Loussac, former mayor, civic leader, and 

benefactor who died Monday in Seattle. 

The Loussac Library, his gift to the city 
of Anchorage, will be closed from noon to 
3 p.m., Thursday, the time funeral services 
for him will be held. 

Lyman Woodman, acting city manager, 
today expressed the city’s “dismay at the loss 
of its greatest friend and booster.” 
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Woodman said the result of Loussac’s more 
than 40 years of contact with the city would 
be felt by citizens for generations to come. 

He pointed out that, just 3 years ago, the 
city celebrated Loussac Day as a means of 
expressing its admiration and gratitude in 
person to one who had “devoted himself and 
his assets to the city which had given a new 
world opportunity to a penniless Russian 
immigrant.” 

Pharmacist Francis Bowden, who worked 
for Loussac during the World War II years 
in which Anchorage grew from a small town 
to a major city, termed his former boss “a 
friend for whom I've always had the greatest 
respect.” 

Bowden said Loussac “was fair in every- 
thing he ever did. When he made promises 
he kept them and he stood behind his em- 
ployees 100 percent. He operated his Loussac 
drugstore on Fourth Avenue and was owner 
of another store in the Anchorage Hotel, but 
he never interfered in the operation of the 
store.” 

“Loussac and I once ran for mayor at the 
same time. I had been mayor two terms, 
from 1946 to 1948, and he was running for 
public office for the first time. He beat me 
badly, but I never regretted it as he was 
a fine mayor,” said Bowden, coowner of 
Hewitt's drugstore. 

City Clerk Ben Boeke, who also was city 
clerk during Loussac’s term as mayor, recalls 
him as “a progressive mayor who pressed for 
street paving and utility expansion.” 

“He, Loussac, was one of the founders of 
the League of Alaskan Cities. He had to 
sell the Anchorage councilmen as well as 
the other communities of Alaska on the idea,” 
said Boeke. 


[From the Anchorage Times, Mar. 16, 1965] 


FORMER Mayor Z. J. Loussac Dies—Hap BEEN 
IN FAILING HEALTH SINCE QUAKE; RITES 
SET THURSDAY FOR PHILANTHROPIST, RETIRED 
Civic LEADER 


SEATTLE.—Z. J. Loussac, 82, described by 
his physician here as “Mr. Alaska—who 
helped keep up the morale in Anchorage 
after the earthquake,” died here Monday 
afternoon. 

Loussac entered Providence Hospital 21, 
weeks ago for diagnosis and treatment. He 
underwent surgery 10 days ago and failed 
to recover from complications that devel- 
oped, Dr. Harry J. Friedman said. 

Loussac’s widow, a stepson, Jerry Harper, 
Los Angeles, and a sister, Dr. Sonia Garfinkel, 
Haifa, Israel, survive. The funeral will be 
here (Bonney-Watson Co.) at 3 p.m. Thurs- 
day, followed by cremation and interment 
at Anchorage at a later date. 

Loussac and his wife came here to live in 
1953 after retirement from public and pri- 
vate life in Alaska spanning more than 50 
years. He was a druggist many years’ and 
at retirement was elected mayor of Anchor- 
age, serving two terms. 

He had suffered mild strokes and from 
hypertension the past 2 or 3 years, Dr. Fried- 
man said. He was in Anchorage a year ago 
at the time of the earthquake. 

“He was very calm, walking around with 
his hands in his pockets and helping keep 
up morale,” the physician said. “But when 
he came back to Seattle, a severe reaction 
followed.” 

He suffered a second and more serious 
stroke, but recovered. His recent surgery 
was two operations for bleeding ulcers. 

On his 80th birthday 2 years ago, the An- 
chorage Times published a special supple- 
ment honoring him for his contributions to 
Alaska. He was born in Russia. 

Some years ago he created the Loussac 
Foundation, which built the Loussac Library 
at Anchorage and engaged in other public 
projects. 
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As a young man, he was graduated from 
the New York College of Pharmacy, now a 
part of Columbia University. He practiced 
pharmacy in New York City and here before 
going to Nome, Alaska, in 1907. In later life 
he owned and operated a drugstore in Ju- 
neau, in addition to Anchorage. 

He was a trustee of the Alaska Methodist 
University, Anchorage, and vice president of 
the Seattle Zionist district. He was a Ma- 
son and a member of the Alaska Brotherhood, 

Born July 13, 1882, in Pokrov, Russia. 
Loussac was a two-term mayor of Anchorage. 
One of his greatest contributions to Anchor- 
age was the Loussac Foundation. 

Loussac graduated from a Russian college 
in 1899 and won admittance to the Imperial 
Polytechnical Institute, but attended meet- 
ings of students and others aiming to change 
the Russian Government. Among the writ- 
ings he read were those of Karl Marx, Fried- 
rich Engels and various Socialists and an- 
archists. 

Threatened with banishment to Siberia, 
Loussac fled to Germany. He asked an uncle 
in the United States for passage money and 
came to America. After landing in New York 
he took a job in a drugstore and the phar- 
macy field became the mainstay of his career. 

Tales of the Klondike eventually brought 
Loussac to Alaska, but only after he had 
graduated from the New York College of 
Pharmacy. Reaching Alaska, he entered a 
gold mining venture in Nome, but it failed. 
He returned to Seattle, then took a job as 
manager of a Haines drugstore the follow- 
ing summer. 

The lure of gold called him to Iditarod in 
1909, where he became a partner in another 
i The store burned in a street fire 

He rebuilt the store, but the business failed 
and Loussac moved to San Francisco. The 
lure of the North was strong, and he returned 
to Alaska in 1913, opening a new drugstore 
at Juneau. 

In 1916 Loussac moved to Anchorage and 
built a drugstore here. The business was 
successful and he sold his Juneau interests. 

In 1921 Loussac joined in the opening of 
the Evan Jones coal mine, today a major 
producer in Alaska. With the erection of the 
southeast wing of the Anchorage Hotel on 
Fourth Avenue, Loussac rented the corner 
for a second drugstore and operated two 
stores until his retirement. 

Profits from Loussac’s operations were in- 
vested in property, including the Loussac 
Apartment Building on D Street and part- 
nership in the Loussac-Sogn office building 
at Fifth Avenue and D Street, then the 
largest building in Anchorage. 

Loussac retired after the hectic mushroom- 
ing growth of Anchorage was underway. He 
sold both stores in 1942 and sold his interest 
in Evan Jones Coal Co. the following year. 
But he soon was involved in various commu- 
nity projects. 

Loussac became chairman of various 
worthwhile projects, president of the Rotary, 
chamber of commerce, and Pioneers of 
Alaska. He was active in the Elks, Masons, 
Shriners, and Knights Templar, and was a 
member of the old Territorial Board of Phar- 
macy, and vice chairman of the Alaska Hous- 
ing Authority, as well as chairman of the 
war bond drives. 

In 1947 he was elected mayor of Anchor- 
age, holding the office for two terms. 

Mr. and Mrs. Loussac moved to Seattle in 
1953 and did much traveling before his 
death. 

They were in Anchorage on a visit when 
he last became ill February 22, and was ad- 
mitted to Presbyterian Hospital. He re- 
turned to Seattle February 27 and was im- 
mediately hospitalized. 

The Loussac Foundation was established 
in October 1946, to further social, scientific, 
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and cultural activities in the Anchorage area, 
particularly for the youth. 

Funds for the foundation are from Lous- 
sac’s half of the proceeds from the Loussac- 
Sogn Building, located at Fifth Avenue and 
D Street. 

Principal beneficiary of the foundation is 
the Z. J. Loussac Public Library for which the 
city voted a bond issue of $350,000. The 
foundation assumed repayment of the bond 
issue. With interest, the total library cost 
amounts to $575,000 which the foundation 
is repaying over a 30-year period. 

Other beneficiaries of the foundation in- 
clude the University of Alaska, Alaska Meth- 
odist University, and Sheldon Jackson College 
and High School. A total of $10,000 was 
donated toward erection of the Anchorage 
Community Theater Building on Minnesota 
Drive and several gifts were made to the 
Kings Lake Corp, 

A 2-year research grant of $17,000 was 
given Mrs. John Koranda in 1961 for the 
study of Eskimo music as part of the pro- 
gram of the Alaska Festival of Music, with 
administration by the University of Alaska 
and the Anchorage Community College. 

Among gifts to the University of Alaska 
was a $20,000 donation to the library, with 
half going to the purchase of rare books and 
the remainder to build up the basic library. 
[From the Anchorage Daily News, Mar. 17, 

1965] 


He Was “Mr. ANCHORAGE”: 
SUCCUMBS 


Funeral services for former Anchorage 
Mayor Zachariah J. Loussac who died Mon- 
day, will be held today in Seattle followed 
by cremation and interment in Anchorage at 
a later date. 

Loussac entered Providence Hospital in 
Seattle 2½ weeks ago for diagnosis and 
treatment. He failed to recover from com- 
plications that developed after surgery. 

Loussac’s widow, a stepson, Jerry Harper, 
Los Angeles, and a sister, Dr. Sonia Gar- 
finkel, Haifa, Israel, survive. 

Loussac had suffered mild strokes and from 
hypertension the past 2 or 3 years, according 
to Dr. Harry J. Friedman. He was in An- 
chorage a year ago at the time of the earth- 
quake. 

“He was very calm, walking around with 
his hands in his pockets and helping keep up 
morale,” the physician said. “But when he 
came back to Seattle, a severe reaction 
followed.” 

He suffered a second and more serious 
stroke, but recovered. His recent surgery 
was two operations for bleeding ulcers. 

Loussac, the first man in Alaska to give his 
wealth for the benefit of his community, 
once rode from New York to Montana as a 
tramp in freight cars. 

He was broke when he reached America as 
a refugee from Russia and he was broke many 
times thereafter. Twice he left Alaska broke, 
determined that this was no place for him. 

Loussac’s life history reads like an adven- 
ture tale. He was born 27 miles from Mos- 
cow, Russia, on July 13, 1882, the son of a 
manufacturer of mouldings. An engineering 
course at the Imperial Polytechnical Insti- 
tute at Moscow was chosen for him by his 
parents, “probably because my mother liked 
the dark green uniforms with gold buttons 
and braid that the students wore,” he said. 

But his education there was a short one 
for in his first year, the future Alaskan was 
expelled from school. He was accused of 
participating in a revolutionary movement. 
Loussac explained that this charge was based 
on the fact that he had been studying some 
of the more liberal literature of the time. 

He went to southern Russian to visit his 
grandmother and crossed the border into 
Germany, while government officials searched 
for him. This was the beginning of a trek 
that led to the United States. 


“Zac” LOUSSAC 
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Arriving in New York City at the age of 18, 
without money and unable to speak English, 
he got a job running errands for a corner 
drugstore in a Russian neighborhood. A man 
returning from the Klondike visited in the 
neighborhood and the drug clerk heard glow- 
ing tales of the discovery of gold at Dawson. 
The man emptied large nuggets from his 
pockets to support his claims. The stam- 
pede was on in full force and the man’s 
statements were supported further by bizzare 
newspaper accounts of the streams flowing 
on golden beds and the mountains sparkling 
with nuggets. 

In 1901 the drug clerk quit his job to go 
to Alaska and get rich. He sneaked rides in 
freight cars to get to the West. Often he 
cajoled brakemen and conductors, and en- 
joyed the luxury of caboose accommodations 
as he wended his way through the farm 
country of the Middle West. 

At Great Falls, Mont., he worked in a drug 
store for 9 months, concluded that he ought 
to get a pharmacist’s degree if he was ever to 
advance in the drugstore business and headed 
East to earn a degree in pharmacy. 

In 1907, Loussac went West again; this 
time with a few dollars in his pocket and a 
pharmacist’s sheepskin, 

“Zac,” as he became known throughout 
the Territory, could never resist the urge for 
new adventure. A life of quiet security had 
no attraction for him. During the next 
10 years he found himself in and out of Alas- 
ka three different times, each time going 
north to get rich with some new discovery 
of gold only to return to Seattle broke and 
discouraged. 

A summer prospecting for gold on the 
beaches of Nome convinced the young 
pharmacist that that was not the life for 
him. Therefore when fall arrived and he was 
offered a trading post in Unalakleet, “Zac” 
made the deal without seeing the property. 
He caught the next boat for Unalakleet and 
found the flourishing business establishment 
consisting of a 10 by 12-foot shack, in which 
there were 15 cases of Carnation milk; 1 red 
fox skin without a tail; a celluloid cribbage 
board; 2 silk tents; and a gross of whiskey 
glasses, but no whiskey. Recognizing a bad 
bargain, he shipped out as a steward on the 
next steamer for Seattle, waiting table and 
washing dishes to pay for his passage. 

Loussac lived on 10 cents a day that winter 
in Seattle. Part of the time he slept on a 
mattress in the back of a hardware store. 

Zac’s capacity for making friends wherever 
he went kept alive his zest for living. It 
seemed too that he was destined to continue 
meeting Alaskan enthusiasts who lured him 
North time and again. Among his many ex- 
periences of going into business and going 
broke in various Alaskan towns, perhaps one 
of the most colorful was his stay in Iditarod 
in 1910. Even the trip down the river from 
Dykeman had its share of human drama. 
He was one of 30 passengers who had to get 
out and walk in the water to pull the boat 
over shallow spots. It took them 3 days to go 
90 miles. They were almost chewed alive by 
mosquitoes. One man got lost and went in- 
sane wandering through muskeg and swamp. 

When “Zac” finally got to Iditarod, he and 
Jimmie Fay, with whom he had previously 
been in business in Haines, pitched a tent 
and set up their drugstore. They took in 
between $20 and $40 a day. Prices were in- 
flated because of the scarcity of goods and 
the difficulty in transporting them that far 
during the brief shipping season. For ex- 
ample, a pound of epsom salts would sell 
for $1; a whisk broom was $1; in fact, most 
any item which would sell for a dime in 
Seattle, would bring a dollar in Iditarod. 
‘Two ounces of opium or spirits of camphor to 
cure cholic in a horse would sell for $20; it 
was $3.50 in Seattle. 

When winter came they stayed comfortable 
in their tent by covering it with boards. 
Fay sold his interest to “Zac” and returned 
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to Haines. The following April, fire leveled 
the entire business district of Iditarod. 
“Zac” lost everything. He had no insurance. 
The local banker had so much confidence 
in “Zac’s” business ability, however, that he 
built him a two-story building and loaned 
him $12,000 to buy new stock. Thus “Zac” 
was back in business better and deeper than 
ever before in his life. All would have been 
well had not the miners decided to give up 
their claims and leave for a new gold strike 
in Ruby. This meant bankruptcy for the 
remaining businesses. The following year, 
the Yukon Gold Co., a New York outfit, got 
millions out of the ground around Iditarod. 

It took Loussac 10 years to pay off his in- 
debtedness as interest rates were so high in 
those days that it actually meant paying 
almost twice the amount of the debt. After 
coming to Anchorage in 1916 and going into 
the drug business here, he again went into 
debt to the local banker, at one time as much 
as $40,000. In fact, it was not until 1939 
that he was completely out of debt for the 
first time since 1900. 

Anchorage was but a tent town on the 
banks of Chip Creek when Loussac setup his 
drug business. Besides owning two drug 
stores, he was one of the organizers of the 
Evan Jones Coal Co., one of Alaska’s major 
coal sources. He was always active in civic 
affairs. At one time he was deputy grand 
arctic chief of the Arctic Brotherhood, an 
exclusive men’s club made up of pioneers. 
It is no longer in existence. 

Early in his drug store career in Anchorage, 
Loussac adopted the slogan “We've got what 
you want when you want it.” He gained a 
reputation for being a wide-awake, progres- 
sive merchant. He used to run a daily news- 
paper ad entitled “Loussac’s Daily Gossip” 
with a subhead “Cents and Sense.” For sev- 
eral weeks at the beginning of a new year, 
he would title his column “Full Speed 
Ahead,” and proceed to tell what a wonder- 
ful past year he had had and how he antici- 
pated the new year would be even better. 

He was continually offering special serv- 
ices to his customers. For instance, in the 
early days when busines was not as brisk as 
it became during World War II, he would 
provide a writing desk, paper, and envelopes 
without charge for anyone wanting to drop 
into one of his drugstores to write a letter; 
a Toledo weighing scale on which they could 
learn their weight free of charge; a free de- 
livery service; a mail service which guaran- 
teed to send out an order the same day it 
was 3 Customers were invited to 
come and play the latest phonograph rec- 
ords. He shipped in fresh cut bared regu- 
— 9 which was a luxury in the preaviation 

ays. 

Loussac served three terms as mayor of 
Anchorage. He is a past president of the 
Anchorage Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary 
Club, Igloo No. 15, Pioneers of Alaska, and a 
member of the Masonic Lodge. He has been 
a member of two territorial boards—phar- 
macy and housing authority. 

Marriage was an experience which Loussac 
postponed until 1949. 

Being a connoisseur_of the fine arts, Lous- 
sac began collecting Sydney Laurence oil 
paintings while the artist was a resident of 
Anchorage. 

In 1946 Loussac founded the Loussac 
Foundation to promote recreational, cultur- 
al, scientific, or educational activities in the 
Anchorage area. He hoped it would help 
keep people in Alaska. 

In setting up his foundation, Loussac said: 
“The people of Anchorage have been good to 
me. Everyt that I earned came from 
here and I want it used here.” 


ARTICLES ON VIETNAM 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, several 
worthwhile articles pertaining to Viet- 
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nam have recently come to my attention: 
two from the March 10 issue of the New 
York Times; a column by Walter Lipp- 
mann, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post; an article by Mary McGrory, 
from the Washington Evening Star; and 
a column, by Drew Pearson, entitled 
“Vietnam Fallacies.” 

I was especially interested in the dis- 
patch from Saigon, which appeared in 
the New York Times, which began: 


Evidence collected here indicates that both 
North and South Vietnamese Communists 
have become aware that talk of proposed 
peace negotiations could undermine the 
spirit of the Vietcong. 


Those in this country who deplore talk 
of a negotiated settlement should take 
such reports from Vietnam into account. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Mar, 10, 1965] 
VIETCONG, FEARING FOR MORALE, TRIES TO 
COUNTER TALK OF PARLEYS 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, March 9.—Evi- 
dence collected here indicates that both 
North and South Vietnamese Communists 
have become aware that talk of proposed 
peace negotiations could undermine the spirit 
of the Vietcong. 

In a broadcast yesterday on the arrival of 
the U.S. Marines at Danang, the National Lib- 
eration Front, the political base of the South 
Vietnamese Communist guerrillas, warned: 

“The U.S imperialists cannot to use 
military pressure to defeat us at a political 
conference.” 

The front added that it would defeat the 
Americans, “even if one or two hundred 
thousand U.S. aggressive troops dare land on 
our territory.” The front added that the 
struggle could take “10 or 20 years.” 

Analysts in the U.S. mission in Saigon said 
the opposition to negotiations had been a re- 
curring theme since the last air strikes 
against North Vietnam, a week ago. 

On one level the Communists were answer- 
ing Western press commentators who have 
conjectured that the air attacks were aimed 
at making Hanoi more receptive to meaning- 
ful talks. 

But both the front and the Hanoi radio 
broadcasts are often used to inform political 
cadres in isolated sectors of South Vietnam 
of Communist policy direction, 

American interpreters of North Vietnam- 
ese propaganda accept as genuine the Com- 
munist’s stated opposition to a negotiated 
settlement. 

They cite the adamant statements of the 
last week as further proof of the view ex- 
pressed in Washington that Hanoi does not 
seek the kind of talks advocated by France, 
the Soviet Union, and other nations. 

The analysts here have even noted that 
in the last several days Communist broad- 
casts have omitted the phrase “Thuong 
Thuyet,” the Vietnamese words for negotia- 
tion. Instead they talk about “settlement” 
or “final solution.” 

The morale factors among its troops has 
also disturbed the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment as reports of impending peace talks 
have circulated. 

In a conference of South Vietnamese dip- 
lomats held today the tone was militant. The 
official Vietnamese press summarized the 
view of the meeting as pledging “no com- 
promise with jon * + no interna- 
tional solution that is not endorsed by the 
Vietnamese Government and people.” 
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[From the New York Times, Mar. 10, 1965] 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: VIETNAM—WHyY PARIS 
DISAGREES 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris.—Before departing for Vietnam it is 
worth examining France’s position on the 
crisis, a position founded on cold analysis 
even though we don’t accept its tenets or 
conclusions. The essence of this French 
analysis is that China will never admit an 
American military presence on the Asian 
mainland. 

THE FRENCH VIEW 


Paris’ viewpoint may be summarized ac- 
cordingly: Although the Chinese have not 
yet reacted dramatically to U.S. bombard- 
ments of North Vietnam and prefer to avoid 
direct military confrontation with the United 
States, there may well be riposte at unex- 
pected points and sooner than Washington 
anticipates. Thus, for example, there could 
be a spread of the “revolutionary warfare” 
fungus to Thailand and the Philippines, 
which for years we have deemed secure. 

The French, who have long if unhappy ex- 
perience in the Far East and who still main- 
tain extensive services there, including an 
embassy in Peiping and a trade mission” in 
Hanoi, are convinced there are in fact two 
Chinese policies. These sometimes conflict 
as applied on a short-term basis. 

Ideologically, China pushes outward in all 
directions, seeking to establish preeminence 
in the world Communist movement through 
propaganda and subversion but nationally, 
Chinese tactics are more prudent and wish 
to avoid any confrontation that could lead 
to major war. Thus, at this juncture, while 
Peiping hopes ultimately to extrude Western 
influence from Asia (including both Amer- 
ica’s and Russia’s), it privately cautions ex- 
tremists among its own friends. 


COLONIAL EXPERIENCE 


The French attitude is undoubtedly 
marked by their own sad terminal experience 
with Asian colonialism. Nevertheless, they 
think the United States deceives itself and 
endangers world peace by insisting on pro- 
tecting South Vietnam, whose population 
wants only an end to fighting; that Russia 
could be genuinely helpful in neutralizing 
South Vietnam and ultimately in helping 
North Vietnam pry itself loose from China. 

This objective was perhaps frustrated by 
Washington's decision to bomb North Viet- 
nam while Soviet Premier Kosygin was in 
Hanoi, trying to enhance Russia's influence 
there at China's expense. Paris insists 
Kosygin was forced by U.S. actions to adopt a 
sterner public position than he had in- 
tended. 


FACTORS IN FRENCH RECKONING 


If the present crisis can cool off a bit, 
France still conjectures there are factors that 
might permit a negotiated settlement on ac- 
ceptable terms. It sees China worrying 
about increased Soviet influence in Indo- 
nesia—again at Peiping’s expense. China 
cannot give Sukarno the kind of weapons 
Russia provides as he accelerates his cam- 
paign against Britain. 

According to this French theory both 
Peiping and Hanoi would be willing to nego- 
tiate on Vietnam and neither would insist 
on departure of American troops from South 
Vietnam until after a peace conference had 
arranged its neutralization. The only Com- 
munist precondition, it is argued, is that 
U.S. bombings of the North must cease be- 
fore negotiations start. 

Paris reckons North Vietnam would accept 
a genuinely neutral South Vietnam and 
would like to work out economic and cus- 
toms arrangements with such a state, devel- 
oping unofficial contacts similar to those be- 
tween West and East Germany and only 
contemplating unification as an eventual 
dream. It also feels China would much 
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rather persist with long-range subversion 
and penetration programs in southeast Asia 
than chance outright war. 


PATTERN OF LOGIC 


How accurate an estimate this is cannot 
be judged. Washington discounts many of 
these assumptions and feels that if French 
counsel were now pursued it could lead to 
disruption, collapse, and ultimate communi- 
zation of southeast Asia all the way to Singa- 
pore. Nevertheless, whomever history proves 
right, there is a pattern of logic in the 
French analysis. The transatlantic dis- 
agreement on this issue is deep seated and 
genuine. And Paris is convinced that, un- 
like Cuba, Vietnam is not a vital U.S. con- 
cern. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Post] 
THE NEOISOLATIONISTS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


A respected colleague of mine, Mr. Richard 
Wilson who writes for the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, suggested the other day that many 
of us are returning to the isolationist views 
of Senator Taft and of President Hoover. 
This, if I may say so, is like saying that a 
man who has cut back from being an ad- 
vanced alcoholic to being a moderate drinker 
is a teetotaler. 

Yet is is true that there is an affinity be- 
tween the old isolationists and what are now 
being called the “neoisolationists,” Simi- 
larly, there is an affinity between being a 
teetoaler and a moderate drinker; both of 
them regard habitual drunkenness as a dan- 
gerous evil. The old isolationists believed 
that the vital interests of the United States, 
the interests for which the country should 
go to war, lie within the boundary of the 
two oceans. They regarded a military com- 
mitment across either ocean as unnecessary 
and unwise, 

Their opponents in the 1930's, the inter- 
ventionists of the Second World War, be- 
lieved that the Atlantic Ocean was not a 
strategic boundary but was in fact the inner 
sea of the Atlantic Community. The Atlan- 
tic Community—which was regarded as in- 
cluding Australia, New Zealand and the 
Philippines—was approximately coterminous 
with Western civilization. 

The issue between the old isolationists and 
the old interventionists was strongly de- 
bated. However, the two took it for granted, 
regarded it as a matter of course, that Amer- 
ican military commitments were to serve 
only the vital strategic interest of the United 
States. 

After the Second World War there broke 
out the cold war with Soviet communism. 
A new strategic doctrine, known as the Tru- 
man doctrine, was put forward. It said, or 
was understood to say, that the spread of 
communism anywhere on the globe, and not 
only into Western civilization, should be re- 
sisted, if necessary, by American arms. 

Now there is a case to be made for the 
globalists. It is true that the loss of any 
territory on earth to a hostile Communist 
power is against our interests and in some 
measure diminishes our security. We would 
certainly be safer if all the nations of the 
earth agreed with us. 

The opposing conservative view today is 
that while we have important interests on 
the Asian and African Continents, they are 
not vital interests which would justify a 
unilateral American commitment of our 
military forces, In these areas, which are 
beyond the limits of our strategic interests, 
the sound policy is to rely on collective se- 
curity. Thus, we should not inyolve our- 
selves in a war in Asia where Americans, and 
as a matter of fact Americans only, fight 
Asians. 

The neoisolationists, who regard the 
whole Western society as a vital American 
strategic interest, are a long way from being 
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the isolationists of the 1930's. But they 
have common differences with the globalists. 
They view certain regions on the Asian and 
African mainlands as places where we have 
interests but not vital interests. There the 
neoisolationists believe in working with 
and through the United Nations and other 
collective organizations. 

Lest this be misunderstood, let me say 
that this argument is entirely and solely 
about military intervention. It is not about 
economic assistance, technical assistance, the 
Peace Corps, cultural exchanges, It is about 
where and when, and where and where not, 
American fighting men should be sent to in- 
tervene unilaterally. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, 
Mar. 5, 1965] 
Voice CHIEFS CHAFE AT CURBS 
(By Mary McGrory) 

Henry Loomis, departing director of the 
Voice of America, made a farewell speech 
that had a special meaning for the people he 
left behind. 

Everyone present in the departmental 
auditorium knew what he meant when he 
said in the course of his lengthy remarks: 
“The Voice of America is not the voice of the 
administration.” 

This point has been at debate since the 
Voice was first heard some 20 years ago, and 
the controversy has heated up since the in- 
tensification of the war in South Vietnam. 

Oldtimers in the Voice say they are going 
through a period almost as bad as the Mc- 
Carthy era and—in a way—worse, as in those 
days, the Voice pretended to be little but a 
propaganda arm. 

In 1960, under President Eisenhower and 
after much study, the agency finally received 
a charter which gave it the green light to be 
candid and objective in the manner of the 
British Broadcasting Corp. 

But since the raids on Pleiku, say Voice 
officials, they have been chafing under the 
heaviest censorship in their history. No 
dispute over handling of news has arisen, but 
every commentary must be cleared with the 
policy department of the Voice’s parent 
agency, the U.S. Information Agency, before 
broadcast. 

The USIA has the benefit of advice from 
the State Department and the White House, 
and Loomis said in his speech that the 
Voice’s problem is not just to communicate 
with diffierent cultures, “but with the rest 
of the Government.” 

Voice officials have given up trying to rea- 
son with State Department policymakers 
who think Voice commentary should be as 
authoritative as a statement by the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of State. 

Others “downtown” think, according to 
Loomis and his associates, that nobody in 
foreign countries will know that something 
has happened if it is not mentioned on the 
Voice. In vain, they have pointed out that 
in many nations the listener has his choice 
of national radios. 

Last week brought two clashes within the 
agency over how the difference of opinion on 
our South Vietnam policy should be re- 
flected. 

For a daily roundup of worldwide editorial 
opinion, the Voice included a critical, front 
page editorial in the Paris newspaper Le 
Monde. It was deleted downtown. 

Again, a critical portion of a New York 
Times editorial, calling for a Presidential 
statement on Vietnam policy and advocating 
negotiation, was edited out of a Voice broad- 
cast. 


“We are getting so afraid to be honest, we 
can’t even reflect any diversity or discussion,” 
said one Voice veteran, 

On another recent occasion, there was dis- 
agreement over how much of Senator THOMAS 
Dopp's proadministration speech on Vietnam 
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should be carried, as against how much of 
Senator Frank CHURCH’s antiadministration 
speech, 

A background broadcast had been held up 
for several days until CHurcnH’s critical 
speech was answered, and then the Voice was 
instructed to call it not a debate but a 
discussion. 

“We're getting like Radio Moscow” said one 
Voice official. “That is precisely what they 
do. They never quote unfavorable editor- 
ials.” 

The Voice has not been permitted to 
send out any background commentary on 
negotiations for fear it will be misinterpreted 
as a sign that they are coming. Loomis and 
others think the Voice has built up a repu- 
tation for objectivity and credibility that 
guards against such misunderstandings. 

“Some people think the Voice in a national 
emergency should be a tactical weapon,” says 
Loomis, “but we think we should be a stra- 
tegic weapon, building up a confidence over 
the long haul.” 

Everyone agrees that the Voice was first 
“bent” during the Cuban missiles crisis of 
October 1962, when the administration 
quite frankly managed the news. But that 
was quickly over. People at the Voice are 
now disturbed about the heavyhanded 
propaganda line that has been in effect the 
last month. 

So Loomis’ speech was much appreciated. 
Only, as one of his listeners said, “I wish it 
had been made by somebody other than a 
retiring director.” 


— 


From the Washington Post] 


VIETNAM FALLACIES: JOHNSON INHERITED SIT- 
UATION IN WHICH U.S. INSTEAD OF FRANCE 
Is IN TROUBLE 

(By Drew Pearson) 

There are three important fallacies to be 
considered regarding the Vietnam crisis 
which President Johnson inherited. 

1. We contend that we are in South Viet- 
nam at the request of the popular govern- 
ment, to protect freedom. This is pure bunk. 
The government has changed so often that 
no one can keep track of whether Big Minh, 
Little Minh, or Minnie Mouse is in power. 
There have been 14 changes of government 
since January 30, 1964, which is an average of 
one government per month. The govern- 
ment is of the military, by the military, and 
for the military, and Vietnamese civilians 
have no illusions about it. 

2. We believe that the best way to stop 
Vietnamese fighting is by retaliatory raids 
against the North. There are many indica- 
tions that this also is pure bunk. First, the 
North Vietnamese are led by Ho Chi Minh, a 
tough guerrilla fighter who battled against 
the French for 8 years and defeated the 
cream of the French Army, totaling 380,000 
men, backed by $4 billion of American money. 
Ho now has an army of 270,000 men and if 
he wants to move south our bombing raids 
would never be able to halt him. History 
shows airplanes cannot find troops on foot 
in the jungle. 

However, it is highly doubtful that Ho 
could call off the Vietcong war against us in 
South Vietnam even if he wanted to, You 
have to remember that the Vietcong were 
part of the force that also fought for 8 
years, with implacable will, to get the French 
out of Indochina, and we have merely sub- 
stituted ourselves for the French. The Viet- 
cong are equally determined today to get 
all white men out. 

After the French evacuated Indochina 
under the terms of the 1954 Geneva agree- 
ment, there were approximately 90,000 Viet- 
Minh pro-Communist guerrilla fighters left. 
They became the Vietcong. Already tough 
revolutionaries, they are now doubly effec- 
tive because they have seized new, modern 
American arms. 
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American intelligence shows that very few 
of the Vietcong infiltrated down from the 
north until last year. It is estimated that 
in 1964 between 4,000 and 5,000 men moved 
in. Therefore, Ho Chi Minh would have lit- 
tle control over them, even if he wanted to 
yell uncle as a result of the United States 
retaliatory raids. 

Our intelligence also shows that the Viet- 
cong is composed of about 35,000 hardcore 
fighters, plus 65,000 militiamen—a total of 
about 100,000. This is enough, given sup- 
port from the countryside, to engage in hit- 
and-run operations indefinitely. 

3. The United States has told our allies 
privately that we are ready to negotiate a 
settlement in Indochina but that we want 
to negotiate from strength. Unfortunately, 
the longer we remain in South Vietnam the 
more our strength deteriorates. 

When we had 1,000 American advisers in 
Vietnam, as in the early days of the Eisen- 
hower administration, we were probably 
stronger than today. President Kennedy 
boosted the number of Americans to 20,000 
and President Johnson has raised the total 
to 23,500, but we are in a weaker position 
to negotiate because today the Vietcong 
occupy about two-thirds of the country. 

The real problem of strength is the local 
South Vietnamese Government, and the 
more the generals concentrate on their own 
personal ambition rather than the welfare 
of the country, the weaker becomes our 
strength to negotiate. 


WHAT NEXT? 


The above three points are the heart and 
soul of the Vietnamese problem. What, 
therefore, are the alternatives facing the 
United States? 

They are: To place the matter before the 
United Nations Security Council, which has 
never been given the Indochina problem in 
the past; or to continue bombing farther 
and farther north. 

In the latter event, the Communist world 
is in an extremely strong position to retali- 
ate in four widely separated areas: 

1. Ho Chi Minh can move with his well- 
trained army from the north, 

2. The Red Chinese could move in on the 
islands of Quemoy and Matsu, which lie only 
3 and 12 miles respectively from their coast, 
and take them fairly easily, since most of 
the U.S. 7th Fleet is tied up in the Gulf of 
Tonkin. 

8. The Chinese could accelerate hostilities 
in Korea where South Korea is still protected 
only by a truce, 

4. If the Russians wanted to enter the pic- 
ture they could exert a squeeze on Berlin 
with another blockade, thus requiring the 
United States to divide its attention between 
Asia and Europe. 

These are some of the problems the State 
Department is beginning to pose for the 
White House now that Secretary Rusk has 
Tecovered from his illness. 

The alternative of putting the crisis be- 
fore the United Nations would put the Rus- 
sians in an extremely awkward position as to 
whether they ought to use the veto. The 
United Nations would probably call for a 
cease fire and appoint a commission to study 
the situation. 

The best long-range hope for the United 
States in Indochina is Titoism. Ho Chi 
Minh could be another Tito if we don’t drive 
him into the hands of the Chinese as we 
have been doing. It is important to remem- 
ber that the Thais, Vietnamese, and Bur- 
mese have hated and feared the Chinese for 
centuries. If given a chance for independ- 
ence they don’t want to come under the 
domination of the Chinese dragon. 

These are not happy alternatives, but this 
is the situation which the Johnson admin- 
istration has inherited from 18 years of ero- 
sion, 
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THE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGE- 
MENT AND SOIL CONSERVATION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, re- 
cently I addressed the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil and Water Conservation 
Districts. A fellow speaker on the 
association’s program was Charles H. 
Stoddard, Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management, who has been building up 
increased cooperation between the soil 
conservation districts and his agency. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Stoddard’s very illuminating address be 
printed in the Recorp, for it contains 
information on Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment activities and policies of wide 
interest. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOINT Action TOWARD COMMON GOALS 


(Remarks by Charles H. Stoddard, Director, 
Bureau of Land Management, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, before the National 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts, 
Portland, Oreg., Feb. 10, 1965) 


Just about a year ago, at your Kansas City 
convention, I was honored with your Dis- 
tinguished Service Award. I accepted that 
plaque with mixed feelings of pride and 
humility, and hung it prominently over my 
desk in Washington. That was a rash act. 
For a year now that symbol of achievement 
has been on display; but I've been able to 
see it, too, and it’s been a daily reminder of 
what hasn’t been achieved, of what a tre- 
mendous job lies ahead. 

With that sword of Damocles over my 
conscience, I put in a busy year. Today, I'd 
like to review with you the progress we've 
made over the past year; more importantly, 
perhaps, let's try to see where we're heading. 


PARTNERS IN PROGRESS 


I use the word “we” advisedly, meaning 
by it not the “we” of the Bureau of Land 
Management, nor even the “we” of BLM- 
SCD relationships. I mean “we conserva- 
tionists and land administrators, we—all of 
us—responsible for lands and resources. 
Whether we work for the Government or for 
ourselves, whether our organizations are 
public or private, our basic goals must be 
the same. They will be, if we approach our 
work from the standpoint of what’s good for 
America. 

My theme today is “cooperation.” In the 
context of public land management, that 
means organizations working as allies, to 
fulfill the promise of these lands. And even 
those of you not directly involved in this 
work are affected by it because, like all our 
people, you are shareholders in this land. 

Like “conservation” itself, “cooperation” 
can be used as a pious means to uncoopera- 
tive ends. Even among men of good will, 
great injustices can be done in the name of 
good causes; and in land management, that 
cause is too often the defense of private land 
against public interest, or of public land 
against private interest. 

Let me say now that BLM does not accept 
this state of affairs. Our work is predicated 
on the belief that there is no real difference 
between public and private lands—only the 
incidental one of who holds the title. 

In the long run, titles are irrelevant. 
When a water table falls, it doesn’t matter 
who owns the surface—the important thing 
is to get it restored. Erosion and fire attack 
land without consulting ownership records; 
and all of us lose when one of us loses 
soil. The real question is, “Who can do the 
best job of meeting the Nation’s resource 
and recreational needs?” And there is no 
blanket answer, ideals and prejudices not- 
withstanding. 
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Who can do the job? The job begins with 
this question, and this is where public and 
private interests begin to merge. 

In the West, where BLM administers 175 
million acres of public domain, the question 
is crucial. On the vast stretches of public 
land, far from urban centers which might 
need land to accommodate growth, the Fed- 
eral Government must shoulder the respon- 
sibilities of protection, of resource produc- 
tion, of managing the land in accordance 
with modern-day needs. The Government 
must operate effectively where other sectors 
of the economy cannot. Since these large 
blocks lie adjacent to private lands, they 
must be managed as an integral part of the 
local economy. 

But we also have numerous public tracts 
intermingled with private, local government 
and other Federal lands. These are the crit- 
ical areas. Here the programs of all land- 
holders must be coordinated. To ignore this 
need—to allow one segment of the land to 
deteriorate while replenishing others—is to 
hamstring the whole works. In our jigsaw 
land patterns, one ill-fitting piece can ruin 
the whole picture. 

This is our concept of cooperation. Let 
me describe now how BLM is putting the 
concept into action. 


NEW LAWS FOR A NEW ERA 


For a starting point, let’s go back to last 
September, when the President signed into 
law three bills with far-reaching effects on 
public land administration: Public Law 88- 
606, which establishes a Public Land Law 
Review Commission; Public Law 88-607, the 
Classification and Multiple Use Act; and 
Public Law 88-608, the Public Sale Act. 

Along with other new conservation laws, 
these reflect a new congressional awareness 
of the vital role conservation must play in 
our society. They are part of the unmis- 
takable mandate for conservation Congress 
gave us last year. And although over- 
shadowed by such dramatic legislation as 
the land and water fund and the wilderness 
bill, their effects may be even more signif- 
icant. 

In passing them, Congress may have had 
these words of the President in mind: “For 
a century we labored to settle and to subdue 
a continent. For half a century we called 
upon unbounded invention and untiring in- 
dustry to create an order of plenty. The 
challenge of the next half century is whether 
we have the wisdom to use that wealth to 
enrich and elevate our national life, and 
to advance the quality of our American 
civilization.” 

Let's review these bills: 

The Public Land Law Review Commission 
Act begins by setting forth the policy of 
Congress: That the public lands of the United 
States shall be “retained and managed or 
disposed of, all in a manner to provide the 
maximum benefit for the general public.” 
This rather bland statement has great sig- 
nificance. For the first time, Congress has 
indicated that some of the public lands ad- 
ministered by BLM may stay in public own- 
ership. The only indication of intent up to 
this point has been the Taylor Grazing Act, 
which authorized management “pending 
their final disposition.” By leaving tenure 
open, that phrase also left the possibility 
of effective long-term management in doubt. 
It remained so until this policy statement 
opened the door to retention. 

Over the next 4 years, the Commission will 
review the laws governing public land ad- 
ministration, plus the policies and practices 
of administrators. It will survey present and 
future demands for this land, gather neces- 
sary data, and recommend changes necessary 
to carry out the policies set forth in the act. 

While the Commission deals with new pol- 
icy, the Classification and Multiple Use Act 
is a vehicle for experimenting with new tools. 
It requires the Secretary to “develop criteria 


‘given tract. 
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by which he shall determine which of the 
public lands shall be disposed of and which 
shall be retained and managed.” It then 
requires the Secretary to use these standards 
in classifying the land for retention or dis- 
posal, and to manage the retained areas un- 
der multiple use and sustained yield prin- 
ciples. 

The act states that lands shall be disposed 
of when they are required for the orderly 
growth and development of a community. 
The closely related public sale law permits 
sale of lands for this purpose, on condition 
that the community has appropriate zoning 
regulations in effect. On this score, by the 
way, House Interior Committee Chairman 
WAYNE ASPINALL made the intent of Congress 
clear when he said: “The burden is now on 
the local communities to act affirmatively 
in establishing comprehensive zoning regu- 
lations where they do not already exist. The 
development of many western communities 
depends upon making lands available for 
non-Federal use. Whether they will be of- 
fered for sale under this legislation is now 
squarely up to the communities themselves. 
It is not sufficient that a token zoning regu- 
lation be enacted; it is necessary that it be 
forceful and enforceable. Failure of local 
government agencies to act responsibly and 
constructively can only result in creating 
the impression that the Federal Government 
must retain control over public lands after 
they have passed from Federal ownership.” 

Let me comment here that your districts 
can play an important part in community 
growth under this act. As local communi- 
ties prepare to acquire land, you can encour- 
age them to zone not only to insure “orderly 
development,” as the law requires, but to 
think of conservation and wise use as the 
paramount values, 

In 10 of our Western States, the country is 
authorized to plan and zone land, to regulate 
land use, to protect the land from damage 
by conflicting uses. Most States also au- 
thorize soil conservation districts to apply 
the necessary land treatment measures, and 
to encourage conservation. All the require- 
ments for teamwork are at hand; now it’s up 
to us to carry the ball. 

MEETING THE CHALLENGE 

Now the onus is on us—all of us concerned 
with public domain. The work we accom- 
plish now will very likely influence the Com- 
mission’s report and resulting legislation. 
We—our generation—is challenged to fulfill 
the promise of our resource heritage. 

BLM’s first step in this direction was to 
develop classification standards, the yard- 
sticks by which we can measure the relative 
values of public or private ownership for any 
I said this was a first step— 
but before taking it we had to do some pre- 
liminary groundwork. 

On the ground, this consisted of inven- 
torying the public lands, finding out what we 
had. We found that the land falls naturally 
into four general categories, three for man- 
agement and one for disposal. 

The management categories are: 

1. Areas with the best-blocked land pat- 
terns, which can be encircled by a boundary 
and given a name. The land pattern in these 
units runs about 70- to 80-percent public 
land, except for several checkerboard areas. 
We expect these areas to remain under BLM 
multiple-use management. 

2. Fragmented land pattern areas which 
are highly valuable for recreation, among 
other uses, and require Federal management. 

8. Specialized areas, such as game ranges 
and key recreation areas. 

The single transfer category includes scat- 
tered and intermingled lands which are not 
suited to continued Federal control, but 
could be better used if transferred to local 
ownership, under the public sale law, as need 
for community development, 
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Now, there was another phase of ground- 
work, and this had to take place in our or- 
ganizational heart. It had to do with chang- 
ing attitudes—laying aside the hidebound 
ideas that would obstruct change; rising from 
the rut of outmoded traditions. In many 
ways, this was the more challenging task; 
but certainly those who accept leadership in 
a changing world must be willing to change 
themselves. I think our actions will reflect 
our efforts to do just this. 

For example, we're now laying our pro- 
posed classification standards before the peo- 
ple who will be most affected, and asking for 
their opinions. We're going to involve these 
people right from the beginning—not only to 
give fair consideration to all interests, but 
to draw on their knowledge of the land and 
its best uses. After the criteria become reg- 
ulations, the public will again be consulted 
on how they affect specific tracts. Only then 
will classifications take place. We are, in 
other words, inviting our multiple publics to 
participate in our multiple-use decision- 
making process. 

At the moment, the guidelines look like 
this: 

Land would be transferred from Federal 
ownership if it’s needed for orderly com- 
munity growth (residential, commercial, or 
industrial), if it has high agricultural value, 
or is suited to such public uses as parks or 
public buildings. 

Values ranging from mineral production to 
wilderness would be grounds for retention. 
So would such conditions as the need for 
public multiple-use management, unstable 
soils needing special protection, long-term 
investments required for resource develop- 
ment, esthetic qualities that should be pre- 
served, and the need for land to support 
management programs on adjacent acres. 

Gentlemen, in offering policy proposals for 
public consideration, we ride no white 
charger to the outer limits of democracy. 
We are, in fact, exercising the will of Con- 
gress—public hearings are required by the 
Classification and Multiple-Use Act. But the 
attitude that no agency can do its job inde- 
pendently of those it seeks to benefit, that 
management is more a matter of people than 
of land—this has taken on a new significance 
in our operations, and given us new impetus. 

It is one way we are responding to the 
President's call, early last year, for “creative 
federalism,” which he said will require “new 
concepts of cooperation.” We want to weave 
this thread through all our programs, into a 
firmer fabric of cooperative work. 


WORKING RELATIONSHIPS 


This is the attitude we carry into joint 
programs with the SCD’s. Let us get down 
to cases. 

The most vital need in our working rela- 
tions with your districts is to develop pro- 
cedures for coordinating our programs. We 
have made a healthy start. Our ad hoc 
committee, which includes Gordon Zimmer- 
man and Dave Unger, will complete the basic 
staff work on such procedures before spring. 
Their report will outline how soil conserva- 
tion districts, BLM, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and local landowners can work to- 
gether, as a unified team, to develop a land 
treatment and management plan, and then 
put the plan into effect. It will spell out 
specific responsibilities for each agency. It 
will clarify the channels of communication 
between all agencies involved in this impor- 
tant work. 

The first action stage will be to test these 
procedures in several Great Plains States, 
where we hope to work with Great Plains 
program cooperators. 

Agency responsibilities will, of course, de- 
pend on the land patterns, In regions where 
the public lands are very fragmented, SCS 
will have the heaviest technical responsi- 
bilities on both public and private lands. 
In the blocked-up areas of Federal lands, 
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BLM will carry the major burden. On inter- 
mingled lands, such as railroad grant 
checkerboard areas, SCS and BLM will share 
the job, molding various techniques into a 
unified logical plan for all lands in the area. 

Essentially, we will be exploring a new ap- 
proach to managemnet. To prepare our 
people, we are proposing training sessions for 
SCS and BLM personnel, along with SCD 
supervisors, prior to the trial runs. After 
testing these procedures during the coming 
work season, it will be “back to the drawing 
board” for a thorough evaluation. 

The goal: A common, simplified plan for 
homogeneous areas of public and private 
lands. Obviously, working on just a ranch 
or farm unit is not enough. But if we can 
resolve differences on this level, I think we 
will be opening new vistas of progress. 

Let us bear in mind, though, that our 
eventual goals will not be reached by plan- 
ning along artificial landownership lines. As 
rapidly as possible, we must move ahead to 
programs that follow the natural line of the 
terrain; let us remember that watershed 
problems are oblivious to all but natural 
boundaries, 

If I seem optimistic about the future of 
our working relationships (and I am), it is 
because the recent past has put them on 
solid ground—they stand securely on the ac- 
complishments under SCD agreements with 
the Department of the Interior. 

In a recent ceremony, Secretary Udall an- 
nounced the signing of the 200th such agree- 
ment. On that occasion he reaffirmed the 
importance the Department attaches to local 
participation and cooperation in attacking 
our mutual problems. These agreements 
have proved to be very effective vehicles to- 
ward that end. In addition to presenting a 
broad statement of agreement of purpose, 
they provide a basis for more specific sup- 
plemental agreements with agencies of the 
Department—those with responsibilities in, 
or adjacent to, local soil and water conserva- 
tion districts. 

All these agencies—the Park Service, Recla- 
mation, Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, Indian 
Affairs—want to push ahead with you. I 
know we'll build high and well on this 
foundation. 


UNITS TO FIT THE PROGRAM 


Time now for a truism: The goals of an 
agency should determine its structure. This 
principle is guiding BLM into a structural 
shakeup. Recognizing the need for inte- 
grating our programs with those of other 
agencies, and in preparation for intensive 
long-term management, we're in the process 
of a major reorganization. 

During the past year, we’ve been develop- 
ing a unit planning system for the Bureau. 
Basically, what we're trying to do is “think 
small”; fit our programs to the compact land 
units in which they’ll operate, and plan for 
the needs of these units. For the first time, 
we'll have an accurate system for evaluating 
program costs and benefits. Concentrating 
along unit lines will allow us to improve tech- 
nical practices, and to better judge how in- 
tensive management should be on particular 
tracts. 

And your conservation districts are in- 
volved in this effort. For instance, members 
of the Roswell SCD Board of Supervisors 
have already contributed much to the devel- 
opment of our unit plans. 

To implement this trend, we have reorgan- 
ized our Washington offices into an overall 
resources technical staff and a lands and 
minerals technical staff. At the same time, 
we've established a program division to co- 
ordinate our various activities into a com- 
prehensive and balanced effort. 

Now we're ready to streamline BLM in 
the field. This means the division of present 
districts into realistic management units. 
It means decentralizing decisionmaking. 
And with units corresponding to your dis- 
tricts so far as possible it means better co- 
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ordination and communications between us, 
Details are still being worked out, but we 
do expect that major responsibilities for 
each unit will be assigned to one unit man- 
ager. 

This will be the man directly in touch with 
your districts and the SCS work unit con- 
servationist. He'll attend district meetings, 
and otherwise represent the Bureau in our 
joint operations. I know that his presence, 
his work, will provide the flesh-and-blocd 
contact that turns bureaucratic vaguery Into 
a working reality. 

This, then, is a sketch of our plans for 
coordinating with SCD's. But, as I said 
earlier, cooperation must extend far beyond 
our two organizations. The picture is filled 
out by local and State governments, colored 
by their special land-use problems, and 
framed by the future of America’s lands and 
resources. Certainly the SCD’s are making 
their mark over the whole canvas. 

In BLM relations with town and county 
governments, for example, your districts have 
a vital role. We expect to work very closely 
with local agencies to develop the most effec- 
tive land-use programs on intermingled pub- 
lic and private lands; it is through the soil 
conservation district that knowledge of the 
land and its uses can be gathered. Your 
support of county planning agencies, your 
participation in these working relationships, 
can be the element of coordination that 
brings harmony out of discord. 

If I may grossly oversimplify, let me sum 
up our situation this way: Classification is 
a land-use planning device; planning and 
zoning influence classification. Once a use 
is decided upon for a given tract, the job is 
to plan and apply the practices that will 
best advance that use. And since, to para- 
phrase the poet, no tract is an island entire 
in itself, no management agency can be, 
either. 

A CONCEPT OF GROWTH 


Well, having expounded on the subject of 
cooperation, it’s only proper that I close 
with some conclusions about this together- 
ness. What is our goal? I say it’s growth, 
in the broadest sense of the word: 

Economic growth for rural people, towns, 
and counties; insuring that all lands are used 
to spread economic well-being * * * keep- 
ing economies apace with growing popu- 
lations. 

Spiritual growth for the people of these 
communities—the kind that results from 
reserving ample parks and open spaces, avoid- 
ing the spiritual anesthetic of urban clog. 

The growth of our national estate, not 
through physical expansion, but by using 
wisely what we have; by realizing the re- 
source potentials of the public domain; by 
better protecting our precious watersheds; 
by restoring the lands made fragile by 
erosion; by improving outdoor recreation 
opportunities and protecting our wildlife 
heritage. 

And finally, a growth in professionalism 
among conservation agencies. Our progress 
in working together shows how much we have 
already grown in this field. This is the 
springboard toward our common goals. 


UNIVERSITY TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE BILL IS SUPPORTED 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I am 
gratified by the response which I have re- 
ceived to S. 1212 to provide a new basis 
for our support of college and university 
participation in technical assistance work 
in the less developed countries abroad. 

I have received a number of endorse- 
ments of the proposal from educators 
and especially from those who have 
served on committees and commissions 
to study the problem of AD- university 
relationships. 
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Today’s mail brought me a splendid 
editorial from the Des Moines, Iowa, Reg- 
ister, concluding that Congress should 
give favorable consideration to the 
Hatch Act method of utilizing the col- 
leges and universities in technical assist- 
ance work. I am particularly pleased 
with it, for Mr. Lauren Soth, editor of 
the editorial pages of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, is a well-known 
writer, a member of the National Plan- 
ning Association, and an especially well- 
informed student of the agricultural and 
technical assistance fields. The editorial 
reflects a fine understanding of what S. 
1212 is intended to accomplish. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, which was published on March 15 
in the Des Moines Register, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Des Moines Register, Mar. 15, 
1965] 


UNIVERSITIES IN FOREIGN AID 


Senator GEORGE McGovern, Democrat, of 
South Dakota, and a group of cosponsoring 
Senators have introduced a bill to strengthen 
the role of colleges and universities in the 
foreign aid program. Representative NEAL 
SmirH, Democrat, of Iowa, has introduced 
the same bill in the House. The proposed 
legislation is an adaptation of the method 
used in the Hatch Act of 1887 to support the 
agricultural experiment station system in 
the land-grant universities—by providing 
grants to the universities for oversea tech- 
nical assistance work. 

Under the Hatch Act, agriculture experi- 
ment stations are given annual grants by the 
Federal Government for agricultural research 
projects. Under the McGovern bill the same 
kind of grants would be made for coopera- 
tive development projects in foreign coun- 
tries. The bill also would provide funds for 
the establishment and maintenance of for- 
eign development centers at institutions 
which will undertake foreign technical as- 
sistance projects. 

In this program, the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID) would be in the 
same position as the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture under the Hatch Act, as the ad- 
ministering agency for the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The proposed legislation authorizes appro- 
priations of $40 million for the foreign devel- 
opment centers and $80 million for oversea 
projects. But this would not represent new 
or additional appropriations, Colleges and 
universities now have technical assistance 
contracts with aggregate Federal spending 
of $150 to $200 million. 

This is essentially a new method of financ- 
ing oversea development activities of the 
universities. It would provide an alternative 
to the present contract relationship between 
AID and the institutions. The universities 
would become more nearly partners of AID 
in the foreign aid program instead of sellers 
of services. 
` As in the case of the Hatch Act, the uni- 
versities would have a regular, continuing 
responsibility in foreign technical assistance. 
They would be able to plan ahead, to assume 
greater responsibility, bring together a more 
competent staff for the job and fit this for- 
eign work more smoothly into their other 
activities. One of the chief complaints about 
the present contract system is that univer- 
sities cannot count on long-term support for 
foreign work. 

The McGovern bill did not spring full 
blown from the mind of the South Dakota 
Senator. It is the product of a series of 
thoughful studies of the problem of univer- 
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sity involvement in the foreign development 
program. University presidents, foundation 
officers, AID officials and educators have 
been examining the foreign relations of the 
universities for several years. McGovern has 
distilled the central conclusions of these 
studies into his bill. 

The United States is committed to partici- 
pation in foreign development. As a recent 
statement published by Indiana University 
put it, “The world is in an inexorable state 
of change. It is in the national interest of 
the United States to participate in the trans- 
formation of the underdeveloped countries 
so that the results are better for us, rather 
than worse. The unacceptable alternative 
is to allow others to determine the future 
conditions of the world in which we will 
have to defend our national interests.” 

American universities obviously must have 
a major part in this national effort, and they 
do. A university inevitably takes as its area 
of knowledge the entire world. In cannot 
claim to be a university without such hori- 
zons. The universities contain resources of 
knowledge that are essential to the Nation 
and must be effectively employed in its be- 
half—just as the agricultural colleges have 
been employed in the development of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

The McGovern bill method of involving 
the universities would be a considerable im- 
provement, we believe, over the present 
system. 

The land-grant universities already know 
how to function in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Government by this method. And it is 
in the field of agriculture where lie the great- 
est needs for U.S. aid to underdeveloped 
countries. Fortunately, it is also in agricul- 
ture that the United States is best equipped 
to supply educational and technical assist- 
ance. 

We believe Congress should give favorable 
consideration to the Hatch Act method of 
utilizing the universities in foreign aid 


programs. 


ALBEE, S. DAK.—AN EPITAPH 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President. 
Mrs. Douglas Beyer, of Revillo, has 
called my atention to a letter in the 
Weekly Item, published in Revillo, 
S. Dak. This letter, written by Hazel 
O. Brekke, of Albee, S. Dak., is of sig- 
nificance to all of us who are concerned 
about the future of the family farm. It 
is an effective portrayal of a community 
which has felt the mounting economic 
predicament of the small farmer. 

I request that this letter be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Revillo (S. Dak.) Weekly Item, 
Feb. 12, 1965] 
Dear Eprron— AN EPITAPH 

Before 1920, Albee was a thriving, busy, 
bustling community center. It had a bank, 
three general stores, poolhall, barber, three 
grain elevators, dentist, doctor, hospital, 
drugstore, three churches, creamery, black- 
smith shop, saloon, two hardware stores, two 
mail routes, lumberyard, livestock service, 
an outstanding baseball team, band, hall, 
depot and train service, printshop, dray, 
feed mill, livery barn, attractive well-built 
homes, jail, hotel, implement dealer, school, 
street lights and countless other outlets and 
accommodations to provide the needs and 
pleasures of the community. Once even a 
trained bear was brought in to provide a 
carnival atmosphere. The town’s future 
looked promising. 

But in 1920 the town ignored and antag- 
onized the farmers of the surrounding com- 
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munity in a move to establish a consolidated 
school. It was not that the farmers were 
against school or better educational facilities 
but rather because they had been ignored 
and antagonized that they began a system- 
atic and effective boycott of the town. The 
slide was greased and the town began to go 
down. Today Albee has 12 occupied house- 
holds—occupied mostly by elderly retired 
people. When the occupants of a home die, 
the house is sold either for salvage or to 
be moved out. Seldom anyone buys a house 
in Albee with the intent of living here. 
Today you cannot get your car serviced nor 
buy a cup of coffee in Albee. We are only 
a not-so-wide spot in the road. 

Today when the farmers of the Great 
Plains are struggling for the survival of the 
family farm it is only selfish interest for every 
town to try to understand the struggle. 
This present effort may well be the last-ditch 
stand for the family farm. When this cur- 
rent crop of farmers fail or become discour- 
aged, the next step will be efficient cost-cal- 
culated corporation farming. Then the 
farmsteads will be razed because the cost- 
minded corporations won't pay taxes on ex- 
cess property. The farm families will move 
off the land, either crowding into the towns 
or out of the State. Few towns on the plains 
have enough local industry to be self-sus- 
taining. They need the farmer's patronage 
whether they are aware of it or not; that is, 
unless they plan to become another Albee, 
& place for retired people, 

The young farmers we have on the Great 
Plains today are not content to live in squal- 
or. Many have new homes; others are 
modernizing. They have automatic washers, 
dryers, bathrooms, home freezers, TV, good 
cars and modern efficient farming equipment. 
They dress well and they want some enjoy- 
ment as a respite for the long hours under 
the broiling sun and the filth and stench of 
feed lot and hog pens. They are well in- 
formed; they can figure costs, expenses and 
net profit, and they send their sons and 
daughters to college. They will not be, be- 
cause they need not be, shoved around, an- 
tagonized or ignored. They are and want to 
be as independent as their sturdy forefathers 
who wrested a farm and home out on the 
wild prairies. They know what it costs to 
produce the abundance for the Nation’s ta- 
bles and ask only their fair share in return. 
They have too long been the beggars on the 
marketplaces of the world, 

It takes less effort and time for today’s 
farmer in his high-powered car and all- 
weather roads to boycott a town than it did 
in 1920. Those early-day farmers had no 
graveled roads in the south end of the coun- 
ty—tew were even graded. They had to hitch 
up the old nags and jog over rough prairie 
trails but since their mission was purpose- 
ful, small they counted the time involved or 
the discomforts. Today’s farmer gets into 
a heated car and zips over good roads in com- 
fort. Distance means nothing to him. 

Albee had all the makings for a great fu- 
ture but muffed it when they didn’t give 
consideration to the farmers of the com- 
munity. Today it faces a “grass-in-the-mid- 
dle-of-Main-Street” demise. 

Yes, Albee is a peaceful quiet place today. 
There is no activity here. Maybe we should 
erect a monument to mark the spot for fu- 
ture generations to gaze upon and ask, “What 


happened here?” 
HAZEL O. BREKKE. 
ALBEE, S. DAK. 


CORN TASSEL ENDORSED AS THE 
NATIONAL FLORAL EMBLEM 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
received a number of letters as well as 
editorials from across the Nation, fol- 
lowing my introduction of Senate Joint 
Resolution 42, which would proclaim the 
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corn tassel to be our national floral em- 
blem. 

I wish to bring the attention of the 
Senate to an editorial published in the 
Hickory Daily Record, of Hickory, N.C., 
and I ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Hickory (N.C.) Daily Record] 
CORN TASSEL RESOLUTION 


We are hopeful that a resolution to es- 
tablish the corn tassel as the national floral 
emblem of the United States may result at 
long last in a victory for Miss Margo Cairns 
who has conducted such a valiant and con- 
vincing fight for this objective. 

The resolution has been introduced by 
U.S. Senator Paul H. DoucraAs, of Illinois. 
According to Miss Cairns, she is encouraged 
by the receipt of many favorable letters and 
telegrams. 

Miss Cairns is hopeful that North Caro- 
linians who would like to see the resolution 
enacted, will urge Senators Sam Ervin and 
EVERETT JORDAN to support the present move- 
ment to make the corn tassel our national 
floral emblem. 

We Tar Heels take a pardonable pride in 
the fact that the first birth of British par- 
entage occurred at Roanoke Island in 1585— 
35 years before the arrival of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in Massachusetts; and more 
than a decade prior to the Jamestown settle- 
ment. Thus, it is especially significant, we 
think, that among the “discoveries” of our 
so-called “Lost Colony” settlers, was maize 
(corn), as well as sugarcane and flax. 

Few American can dispute the appropriate- 
ness of enshrining the corn tassel as our 
symbol—because the history of corn in this 
country also dates to Plymouth Rock, where 
the first settlers in that part of the continent 
were given corn by the Indians. 

Thus, as Senator Doucias says, corn is 
quite definitely engrained in the very first 
stages of our Nation’s growth and develop- 
ment. 

Unquestionably, corn has continued to be 
engrained through every day of our Nation’s 
history. Its role has not been diminished by 
periods of affluence or depression; by times 
of peace or war. While the horse has been 
replaced by the automobile, the corn tassel 
has continued to symbolize American crops 
growing ripe for harvest. 

The fact that other nations have adopted 
floral emblems, makes it appropriate that 
our great country might well do likewise. 
As noted, England, Iran, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Honduras, and Luxembourg have 
designated the rose. Liberia lives unoffici- 
ally under the banner of the white frangi- 
pani. Australia has the golden wattle, and 
Brazil, the blossom of Ipecac, while Canada 
has recently made the maple leaf the symbol 
of its Dominion. 

Senators McCartuy, of Minnesota and 
LonG, of Missouri, have joined with Senator 
Dovusc.ias in introducing the pending resolu- 
tion, which seeks to make the corn tassel 
our national floral emblem. The record 
agrees that it, above all others, would best 
symbolize our Nation—its history, traditions, 
health, wealth, energy, progress, and well- 
being. 


OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH AND 
SURVEY OF COMMERCIAL FISH- 
ERY RESOURCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 

President, the New Bedford, Mass., 

Standard-Times has a long-established 

and well-merited reputation for cham- 
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pioning expanded marine research and 
the fisheries industries of New England 
and other coastal areas of the United 
States. 

As early as 1959, when the Committee 
on Oceanography of the National Acad- 
emy of Science made its detailed report 
on the Nation’s oceanographic needs, the 
Standard-Times published an outstand- 
ing series of articles, which attracted na- 
tional attention, on the problems that 
confront scientists and the fisheries in 
the oceans. 

In the years since then, the interest 
of the Standard-Times in this important 
area has intensified. A manifestation of 
that interest appears on the editorial 
page of the Standard-Times for February 
10, under the heading “Two Sound Bills.” 
The measures referred to are a bill to 
remove certain restrictions that handi- 
cap the operation of oceanographic re- 
search ships such as those of the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution, at 
Woods Hole, Mass., and to authorize an 
overall survey of the commercial fishery 
resources of the United States. 

Both of these measures were intro- 
duced by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce, who has 
long been in the forefront of legislation 
to establish a strong and balanced ocean- 
ographic program. 

The two measures now pending, which 
are referred to in the Standard-Times 
editorial, should receive favorable con- 
sideration in the 89th Congress, for rea- 
sons well stated in some detail in this 
excellent editorial. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled “Two Sound Bills” from 
the February 10, 1965, issue of the Stand- 
ard-Times of New Bedford, Mass., be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New Bedford, Mass., Standard- 
Times, Feb. 10, 1965] 
Two Sounp BILLS 

Senator Magnuson, Democrat, of Wash- 
ington, long a knowledgeable champion of 
marine matters, is reintroducing in the Sen- 
ate two measures involving oceanographic 
research and fishery resources, which deserve 
prompt passage. Both bills were passed by 
the Senate last year, but were not acted upon 
by the House. 

The first would exempt oceanographic re- 
search vessels from the application of cer- 
tain vessel inspection laws. Its purpose is to 
encourage and facilitate oceanographic re- 
search by removing impediments that have 
been handicapping research vessel operation 
by both oceanographic institutions and pri- 
vate industry. 

Under existing law, scientific personnel 
carried on board a ship used in oceanographic 
research are classified either as passengers or 
members of the crew. If classified as pas- 
sengers, the vessel would, depending upon 
the number of personnel carried, be classified 
as @ passenger vessel, and would be subject 
to more rigid requirements under the marine 
safety inspection laws and the International 
Convention for Safety of Life at Sea. In 
order to avoid such stringent requirements, 
which are not appropriate to this category 
of vessel, research ship operators have been 
required to limit the number of scientific 
personnel carried, thus hampering full util- 
ization of their vessels. 
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If, on the other hand, scientific personnel 
are classified as members of the crew, they 
then become subject to the laws applicable 
to seamen, which are not appropriate to 
scientists and technicians who perform 
duties considerably different from those 
usually performed by members of a ship's 
crew. 

In addition to recognizing that persons on 

Oceanographic research vessels who 
are engaged in scientific research are neither 
Passengers nor seamen, the bill also would 
give the Treasury Department authority to 
tailor the vessel inspection, manning and 
other safety laws to the particular charac- 
teristics of vessels used in marine research. 

Last year, a similar measure received the 
support of the Departments of Commerce, 
Treasury, Navy and Defense, as well as the 
unanimous approval of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce. The objectives sought in 
this proposal are strongly supported by the 
Committee on Oceanography of the National 
Academy of Sciences, the Research Vessel 
Operators Council and by industries operat- 
ing vessels employed exclusively in scientific 
research, 

Enactment of this measure will increase 
efficiency without additional costs, and will 
enlarge and strengthen the national ocean- 
ographic program. 

The second Magnuson measure relates to— 
the fishery resources * * * and would au- 
thorize and direct the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries to conduct a $200,000 survey of 
the marine and fresh-water commercial fish- 
ery resources of the United States, its ter- 
ritories and possessions. 

This resolution is virtually identical to last 
year's, which the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce unanimously favored, and which was 
approved by the Senate without dissent. 

Such a survey is long overdue. No such 
examination has been conducted since 1944, 
and that one was limited. In these inter- 
vening years, several things have happened: 

Since 1951, the American fisheries indus- 
try has declined alarmingly. 

The total catch of food species has dropped 
more than 500 million pounds. 

The number of American fishermen has 
shrunk by one-fourth. 

The average price per pound received by 
fishermen also has declined. 

So has the number of documented fishing 
vessels, while the number of new documen- 
tations has shrunk two-thirds. 

Decline of fisheries, elsewhere than in New 
Bedford, has brought hardship to many 
areas and communities dependent almost en- 
tirely on harvesting the sea for basic income. 

At the same time, it is known that the 
aggregate resources of the sea are not being 
depleted. 

The demand for products of the sea has 
grown, not diminished. 

The bounty of the sea is not challenged 
by substitute products. 

While American fisheries are declining, the 
American people are utilizing more fish and 
shellfish than ever before. 

Forty-five percent of the edible fish con- 
sumed in the United States is imported; so 
is 65 percent of the fishery products used 
by industry or for animal feed, We know 
that many of these imported products, both 
edible and inedible, were produced from fish 
harvested from waters contiguous to 
America. 

Waters over our great continental shelves 
are among the most productive in the world, 
ocean areas that attract the fishing fleets 
of Japan, Russia, Poland, Spain, France, 
Norway, both West and East Germany, and 
Britain. World fisheries production has 
doubled in the past decade, and sea life 
in waters adjacent to America has contrib- 
uted materially to this increase. 

Every maritime nation in the world except 
the United States is sharing in the expan- 
sion of the fishing industry, 
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The U.S. industry itself, given some incen- 
tive, some encouragement, scientific and 
technological assistance, can revive, expand 
and prosper to the benefit of our national 
economy and health. 

Senator Magnuson’s bill will contribute 
substantially to revival of the industry, the 
first and oldest on this continent. 

Presumably, the Senate again will pass 
both measures, and the House should do 
likewise, as expeditiously as possible. 


BETTER MEDICAL SERVICES FOR 
RURAL AREAS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, a 
thoughtful proposal to meet the needs 
and desires of rural people for doctors 
was made last month to the Oklahoma 
Academy of General Practice by Dr. 
James L. Dennis, dean and director of the 
University of Oklahoma Medical Center. 

Among its most interesting aspects is a 
pilot study program in “packaging” of 
medical services in a “have-not” rural 
area. He suggests a small group clinic- 
hospital built with private resources in 
an area that does not have a medical 
doctor, and operated as a part of the uni- 
versity’s teaching program in family 
medicine. The three physicians—a gen- 
eral practitioner, a pediatrician and an 
internist—would have active teaching 
faculty appointments and would be as- 
signed one or more residents in family 
medicine for training. The physicians, 
during the first year or two, would be 
guaranteed a minimum salary from a 
trust fund which would not be used un- 
less their collection of standard fees for 
service did not equal the guarantee. 
They would have an option to lease or 
purchase the facility once it is self-sup- 
porting. 

The plan has many other facets and 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record Dr. Dennis’ speech to the acad- 
emy, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROJECT RESPONSIBILITY 
(By James L. Dennis, M.D., presented to the 

Oklahoma Academy of General Practice, 

Feb. 2, 1965) 

Not only has American medicine achieved 
a level of capability that is the envy of the 
world, but our physicians are almost totally 
involved in meeting the demands of the 
people they serve. What a paradox that in 
this atmosphere of unparalleled success, 
medicine finds itself beset with increasing 
public and political pressures that threaten 
some of the traditional freedoms of practice. 
It is understandable that you should resent 
the implication that you no longer deeply 
care about the people you serve when you 
are in a state of chronic exhaustion from 
your efforts to provide such care. What has 
happened to our public image? Why these 
puzzling symptoms of public discontent? 
How can we change them? 

As intelligent professionals, trained in 
scientific medicine, we should take the time 
to do what we do when we are faced with a 
patient with annoying unexplained com- 
plaints; Le., we become objective, gather all 
the facts we can, evaluate them, make a 
diagnosis, then devise a program of therapy. 
Instead, we have, for years, behaved like 
average human beings and have quickly re- 
acted to the symptoms of change with emo- 
tional negativism. We are quick to articu- 
late that which we oppose, but rarely have 
we as a desirable alternative, opposed with 
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rational, constructive actions based on what 
we are for. 

Let's dismiss our righteous indignation for 
the next few minutes and take a diagnostic 
look at some of the frequently encountered 
symptoms and complaints. Let us consider 
the problems as physicians, for that is what 
we are. 

For the past several years I have heard 
numerous and sometimes prominent persons 
make the following statements: (1) medical 
schools are failing to produce general prac- 
titioners, (2) doctors are no longer in touch 
with the people, (3) doctors have become 
self-interested, (4) doctors are too busy 
making money to care, and (5) doctors have 
yelled “wolf” about socialized medicine for 
the past 20 years and it doesn’t have much 
meaning any more. Let us examine these 
symptomatic complaints with microscopic 
objectivity. It is true that medical schools 
do not produce GP’s, but it is also true that 
we do not produce surgeons, urologists, or 
any other specialists. Doctors choose their 
field of interest while in their postgraduate 
hospital training. Even under low power we 
can see that the individual public likes his 
own physician, but is dissatisfied with us as 
a group. Under the high power lens, we can 
see that we have lost touch with some seg- 
ments of our population, at least we no 
longer influence their political and philo- 
sophical actions. How about the allegation 
that we are self-interested. Well, I hope you 
are human enough to have some self-inter- 
est. Unfortunately, as physicians our talent 
for being maneuvered into a position of ap- 
pearing to be against programs that on the 
surface appear to be for people, gets us into 
trouble. We have failed to make the point 
that opposition is sometimes based on what 
many think is in the best interest of the 
people. To those who say “doctors are too 
busy making money to care,” I say, “That 
only because doctors do care are they so 
busy and only because they are busy, they 
make money.” Many doctors make less per 
hour than many laborers. They just work 
longer. Many of the public do not appre- 
ciate the loneliness, singleness, responsibil- 
ity, and devoted constancy of the general 
practitioner. The allegation that doctors 
have yelled “wolf” about socialized medicine 
to the point that it has lost its impact prob- 
ably has much truth, for the “wolf” is now 
approaching the door, and the people who 
used to listen are not doing so. 

These are only some of the common symp- 
toms and complaints; all are based on narrow, 
partial views, and in fact, are analogous to 
referred pain. We must look beyond where 
it hurts if we are going to understand the 
real significance of these symptoms. It 
might even pay to get some of the past his- 
tory. 

The complaining symptoms all reflect 
frustrations. Twenty years ago every family 
had access to a family doctor. Doctors were 
revered as individuals and respected as a 
group. We enjoyed a totally secure position. 
We liked it, and we would like to keep it. 
Now we are caught in a floodtide and we are 
trying to maintain our station. The flood- 
tide is comprised of many dynamic factors, 
but the principal ones over which we appear 
to have little control are (1) the population 
explosion, (2) the knowledge and technical 
explosion, and (3) the urban explosion. 

People are reproducing faster than physi- 
cians and other health science personnel can 
be produced. The inevitable result is a rela- 
tive and in some areas, an actual shortage 
of physicians. People have moved from the 
farms to the cities and people in the cities 
are moving to the suburbs. Our very large 
cities now have depressed central areas of 
populations with totally inadequate medical 
coverage and these people do have votes. Al- 
though this circumstance does not apply to 
Oklahoma, we do have an equally serious 
problem in our rural areas. Many small 
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towns have not been progressive. As the 
family physicians die out in these areas, 
there is no one to replace them. Young GP’s 
need and want modern hospital facilities, 
they want professional and intellectual com- 
panionship and stimulation. They want time 
off and their wives want cultural and school 
advantages that may not be present in many 
small rural towns. As a result we have rural 
communities and even whole rural counties 
without a medical doctor. They want and ex- 
pect to have a doctor. Their voices are 
beginning to be heard in our legislative 
halls. Such people are not going to worry 
very much about the freedom of medicine. 

These, then, are the swiftly moving cur- 
rents that are threatening our professional 
security. When beset by such tides it is 
natural for man to react in an attempt to 
somehow hold his ground. If the tide grows, 
he is faced with three alternatives: (1) Go 
with the current and perhaps never regain a 
solid footing, (2) resist the tides and be 
destroyed, or (3) seek solid footing on higher 
ground. I prefer the latter. To stubbornly 
curse the tides and to blame others for our 
dilemma is a failure to adapt. For an indi- 
vidual, a species, a culture, or a profession to 
display the inability to adapt to meet the 
changes of time eventually means one thing 
—extinction. This is an inexorable law of 
nature. 

I think now we can come to diagnosis and 
therapy. The diagnosis: failure to recognize 
the changing needs of people in a changing 
world. We have been busy and we cannot 
know the problems of people and patients we 
do not see. We have, with much justifica- 
tion, worried about our loss of status, our 
loss of freedom, our privileges; so much so 
that we have sometimes failed to see our 
reason for being. Doctors are for people; we 
exist to provide for the professional health 
needs of people. 

As educated and creative professionals, we 
have the abilities to cure the symptoms that 
trouble us but first we must evaluate the 
problems, then develop appropriate programs 
of therapy. Actually, this is our responsi- 
bility, but it will soon become a legislative 
responsibility if. we fail to act. 

To these ends I am proposing a collabora- 
tive project designed to meet our medical 
social responsibility to the State and the 
people of Oklahoma. In so doing we can 
correct our public image and demonstrate 
the devotion and dedication that physicians 
have always had. 


PROJECT RESPONSIBILITY 


I invite the physicians of the State to 
join with us in a project that will enable us 
to identify the health personnel needs of 
Oklahoma and on the basis of known needs, 
to tool up with programs designed to meet 
them. 

In tune with the times, I propose a label 
for this program. We will call it Project 
Responsibility.” Now for a few explana- 
tory words and then details of my proposals. 

Everyone has long accepted the basic func- 
tions of the university medical center as 
those of education, research, and service (to 
teach, to search, to serve). The taxpayer 
will say it is to produce the doctors, nurses, 
and the allied health personnel needed to 
keep them well and to man our hospitals. 
Until recent years we have been able to meet 
these goals reasonably well, but the medical 
center, too, has been caught in the floods of 
changing times. In order to exist, we have 
had to accept Federal support for sponsored 
research. This support, combined with in- 
adequate State appropriations, has created 
imbalances in medical center production so 
that our most important end-products, med- 
ical students and patients have not always 
come first, and they must always come first. 
The population explosion, urbanization, and 
specialization have created imbalances in the 
supply and distribution of available health 
services. I am told that there are many 
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communities and even some large areas in 
Oklahoma where there is no medical doctors 
and many others with shortages of all kinds 
of health science personnel. Since the im- 
pact of the population explosion has just 
begun and people can be produced faster 
than doctors, there is justification for the 
growing public and governmental anxiety 
over the shortage of family physicians and 
health facilities. We believe the medical 
center has an opportunity and a duty to 
provide the leadership necessary to study 
these problems and with the help of all to 
resolye them. We believe that the proposed 
study of medical services represents applied 
research that is as legitimate as is research 
in molecular biology. 

I should emphasize that while “Project 
Responsibility” may be described as a social 
tool, it is not to be a tool for the socialization 
of medicine. In fact, it may offer the only 
effective opportunity we have left to prevent 
a total socialization of medicine and the time 
is late. 

I want also to reassure our faculty that 
the proposed program will not be permitted 
to dilute our existing programs of academic 
excellence. In fact, this project should sup- 
plement and implement academic goals and 
in the long run, protect academic freedom 
and the privileged pursuit of knowledge. 
For once, town and gown should have com- 
pelling reasons to come together in a mu- 
tually beneficial program that, more im- 
portantly, is clearly in the interest of the 
public. In final analysis it will be the pub- 
lic who will decide the kind of medicine we 
will practice in this country. 

How does one approach such an ambitious 
undertaking? We back away from our emo- 
tional and proximate perspectives and ap- 
proach it as objectively as we would any 
other kind of study project. (1) Define the 
problems, (2) decide on methods of study, 
(3) collect data, and (4) develop programs 
based on the facts that evolve. 

“Project Responsibility” will be a four- 
phased program. 

Phase I. A statewide inventory study of 
the health science personnel now serving the 
people of Oklahoma. The goal: to define 
State and community needs by: (a) Identi- 
fication of numbers, kinds, and ages of phy- 
sicians and allied health science personnel 
now in the State; (b) identify the location 
of health science personnel; (c) identify the 
areas of shortages, numbers, and kinds 
(where they are, where they are not, and who 
needs what). 

Phase II: A projection of current and an- 
ticipated needs based on (1) findings of the 
study, (2) needs and expectations of the 
public, (3) needs and expectations of the 
profession, (4) needs of the university, (5) 
the social forces at work, (6) governmental 
and health agency forces at work. 

Phase III: Reevaluate the medical school 
curriculums and hospital training programs 
on the basis of these needs: (a) Develop an 
appropriate undergraduate education pro- 
gram in family medicine; (b) a community 
hospital resident training program in family 
medicine (general practice); (c) develop 
appropriate education and training programs 
in the allied health fields. (Laboratory 
technicians, surgical technicians, nurses, 
public health nurses, medical social workers, 
hospital administrators, etc.) 

Phase IV: A “pilot” study program in the 
“packaging” of medical services in a “have 
not” rural area. 

Goals: (a) To develop a rural community 
health center, geared to family medicine; 
(b) to utilize this center for the develop- 
ment of a university approved teaching pro- 
gram in family medical care; (c) study 
methods for increased efficiency and economy 
of effort in providing medical services in a 
rural setting; (d) provide exemplary medical 
care in a rural setting; (e) attract family 
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physicians to rural areas; (f) stimulate the 
teaching of family medicine in a rural set- 
ting; (g) gain widespread public support for 
voluntary medical programs. 

The rural community health center pro- 
gram requires some explanation. My con- 
ceptualization of this program is this: With 
private resources, build a small group clinic- 
hospital (community health center) located 
in an area that does not have a medical doc- 
tor. It is hoped the community involved will 
finance or help finance this structure. The 
clinic will be staffed with a well-trained gen- 
eral practitioner, a pediatrician, and an in- 
ternist. The reasons for this particular com- 
bination are many. We know that in the 
foreseeable future we cannot possibly produce 
enough general practitioners to meet public 
needs, we must recognize the limitations of 
pediatricians and internists in the areas of 
surgical emergencies and trauma, and at 
the same time the value of pediatrics and 
internal medicine consultation in the areas 
of diagnosis, fluid and electrolyte balance, 
preventive medicine, mental health, and 
growth and development. Thus, each can 
complement the talents of the other. 

This community health center will be con- 
sidered as an integral part of the university’s 
teaching program in family medicine. The 
physicians in the group will have active 
faculty teaching appointments. They will be 
assigned one or more residents in family 
medicine who will spend a specified time in 
what might be called a “house staff precep- 
torship” in a rural setting. Teaching con- 
sultants in practice and from the medical 
center staff will be assigned for interim visits. 
The clinic doctors will be given periodic leaves 
for refresher courses, or advanced training. 
With three physicians and a resident, there 
will be time to read, to spend with families, 
to go to larger cities for cultural activities 
and to engage visiting consultants in stimu- 
lating medical thought and conversation. 
These lucky doctors could become the hap- 
piest in medicine, 

How is this not socialized medicine? First, 
the university will be there primarily in the 
role of applied research and teaching. Dur- 
ing the first year or two, doctors will be 
guaranteed a minimum salary. They will 
collect standard fees for service, with a 
schedule to be approved by the Oklahoma 
State Medical Association. If collections do 
not equal the guaranteed minimum salary, 
the difference will be paid from a trust fund. 
If they earn more than the minimum, it is 
theirs. This is free enterprise. They will 
have an option to lease or purchase the 
facility once it is self-supporting. In addi- 
tion to the doctors and the resident in train- 
ing, the clinic would be staffed with nurses 
including a public health nurse (who will 
have the time to drive out 15 miles to see 
if Aunt Minnie really needs to see the 
doctor), and a professional medical social 
worker who will, under the doctor’s super- 
vision, listen to and assist with family prob- 
lems, evaluate the families’ ability to pay 
full fees or no fees, and when necessary, to 
complete forms and arrange for agency sup- 
port. 

Acute emergencies would be cared for in 
the hospital, but more unusual and serious 
problems would be transported to the near- 
est approved and completely equipped and 
staffed hospital center. Patients in the area 
who want to come and are eligible for medical 
center care could be screened at the clinic, 
hence sometimes avoid the frustration of 
making a long trip for a common illness. 
On the other hand, good teaching cases, eli- 
gible for medical center care could be re- 
ferred. If the pilot program works well, the 
clinic center would eventually be turned 
over to the physicians and the community. 
Lessons that have been learned might then 
be applied to other “have not” areas. This 
eventually would fill the vacuum areas that 
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are now attracting cultists, and would make 
exemplary care available to rural citizens 
where no care now exists. This program 
would give more status to rural practice and 
to family medicine, hence would attract 
young doctors. It undoubtedly would in- 
fluence teaching performance at the medi- 
cal center. 

I can think of no better way to earn the 
popular support of the people than by dem- 
onstrating with this kind of positive action 
the genuine interest of our profession in 
their needs. In so doing, we can show the 
way to the Nation, 

I can expect some opposition to this plan, 
but if you oppose, do so by offering some- 
thing better to accomplish the same goals. I 
invite your constructive criticism and your 
support—for without both we are faced with 
unpleasant and even unacceptable alterna- 
tives. “Project Responsibility’—let’s meet 
it. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, re- 
gardless of congressional action for or 
against the hospital or medical care pro- 
posals now before us, some way must be 
found to give more status to rural medi- 
cal practice and to family medicine. 

There are rural areas in Oklahoma, 
and in other States I am sure, where the 
family physicians have died after years 
of service, but no new doctors have ar- 
rived to replace them. We must find 
some way to assure that rural communi- 
ties and even whole rural counties do not 
continue without any medical doctors. 
Yet we cannot force young general prac- 
titioners to locate in such doctor-starved 
towns. 

Dr, Dennis was urging other doctors 
to consider his proposals for attracting 
graduates through modern hospital facil- 
ities, stimulating professional compan- 
ionship, and time—time to read, spend 
with families, and go to larger cities for 
cultural activities. Such plans as his 
merit thought by laymen as well as doc- 
tors seeking answers to this thorny 
problem. 


THE UNIFORM TIME ACT OF 1965 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, Trailways 
magazine for January and February of 
this year carries an article which sets 
forth the confusion, cost, and turmoil 
created by the crazy-quilt pattern of time 
changes in the United States today. 

With the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corron], I have sponsored a 
bill, the Uniform Time Act of 1965, which 
would serve the purpose of correcting at 
least one of the confusing developments 
which plague many Americans, but es- 
pecially our business community and the 
transportation industry specifically. S. 
1404 would simply provide that areas re- 
sorting to daylight saving time change 
from standard time on the same date, 
and revert to standard time again at the 
end of the summer season on the same 
date. No area would be forced to adopt 
daylight saving time; but those which did 
would be told to impose it between the 
fourth Sunday of April and the fourth 
Sunday of October, uniformly, the Na- 
tion over. 

This is, to my mind, a simple step 
which would relieve much confusion, al- 
though it is only the beginning of a time- 
reform program which I believe we must 
ultimately face up to. 
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I ask that the Trailways magazine ar- 
ticle, “Time To Change Our Time 
Changes,” be printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From Trailways magazine, for January- 
February 1965] 
Time To CHANGE OUR TIME CHANGES 

While serving as U.S. Ambassador to 
France, Ben Franklin reportedly awoke one 
morning in Paris and noticed the sun shin- 
ing brightly outside. He asked himself, “Why 
are we not taking advantage of all of this 
daylight?” He even made an analysis of the 
number of candles that could be saved by 
the people of Paris if they changed their time 
habits. 

The extra expense they incurred by ignor- 
ing his advice cannot hold a candle to the 
needless, added operating costs imposed upon 
this country’s transportation industry each 
year because of our chaotic, confusing time- 
changing habits. 

Unless Congress acts promptly to establish 
a nationwide, uniform time change policy, 
1965 will be another clock juggling year. We 
will continue to be plagued by widespread 
variations in standard and daylight saving 
time across the country, complicated by fre- 
quent time zone boundary disputes, differing 
standard-daylight changeover dates, and an 
assortment of local community options. 

Because it transports about a third more 
passengers each year than do the railroads 
and airlines combined, America’s intercity 
bus industry is most adversely affected by the 
lack of uniformity in the fleld of time. Im- 
mediately, the intercity bus industry is bur- 
dened with an annual bill of nearly $500,000 
for printing extra schedules required only be- 
cause of time change variations, conflicts and 
local options. The long-range cost to the 
industry is incalculable. 

However, Carolina Trailways has used an 
example which suggests the long-range effect 
of a lack of uniformity in the matter of time 
changes. It cites the case of a Salisbury, 
Md., passenger traveling to New York City 
who must keep straight the following changes 
in scheduled departures: 1:45 p.m., in early 
April, changed to 2:45 p.m. on the last Sun- 
day in April, changed to 1:45 p.m. on Me- 
morial Day, changed to 2:45 p.m. on Labor 
Day, changed to 1:45 p.m. on the last Sun- 
day in October. 

It’s no wonder that passengers become con- 
fused and irritated over these time changes. 
It's even understandable, if unfortunate, that 
they often blame the bus industry for these 
changes. 

Sometimes the results are so absurd as to 
be humorous. 

Richard A. Trice, vice president and traffic 
manager of Virginia Trailways, in testimony 
last year before the Subcommittee on Com- 
merce and Finance of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, told 
this story. 

“An amusing incident occurred at our 
Washington terminal this spring. It is ap- 
proximately 50 miles from Washington to 
Fredericksburg, Va. The running time is 1 
hour and 5 minutes (now 50 minutes, with 
the opening of the last section of the inter- 
state highway). On the last Sunday in 
April when the District of Columbia goes on 
daylight time, a passenger departing Wash- 
ington at 5:40 p.m. daylight time arrives in 
Fredericksburg at 5:45 p.m. standard time, 
or as it appears on the schedule, 5 minutes 
later than the departure time from Wash- 
ington. 

“A passenger approached our ticket agent 
in Washington and inquired about the next 
schedule to Fredericksburg. The agent ad- 
vised that the next departure would leave at 
5:40 and would arrive in Fredericksburg at 
5:45 p.m. He asked the passenger if he would 
like to buy a ticket. The man thought for a 
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minute and then replied that he had decided 
not to go. However, he said that if it were 
all right with the ticket agent, he would wait 
around for the departure time to see the bus 
blast off.” 

In fact, of course, Trailways buses do not 
blast off to cover the 50 miles between Wash- 
ington and Fredericksburg in 5 minutes. 
However, unless Congress acts quickly on the 
time uniformity problem, the Trailways 
schedule which goes into effect on April 25, 
1965 will show that—thanks to the new In- 
terstate Highway System—the 5:40 bus will 
arrive in Fredericksburg 10 minutes before it 
left Washington. 

Any doubt that it’s time for a change in our 
time changes? 


THE REVEREND JAMES J. REEB 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the city 
of Casper honored a hometown hero on 
Sunday, March 14, with a quiet me- 
morial march and a series of tributes. 
The Casper (Wyo.) Tribune for Monday, 
March 15, carried a full report on these 
ceremonies in honor of the late Reverend 
James J. Reeb, whose memory was hon- 
ored again this Sunday, March 21, at a 
memorial service in Casper’s First Pres- 
byterian Church, where he was ordained 
a minister in 1953. 

At last Sunday’s observance, tributes 
to James Reeb came from a variety of 
quarters. One came from Roy Wilkins, 
executive director of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Others came from former 
classmates of his, including the mayor of 
Casper, Patrick Meenan. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the Casper 
Tribune's report of last Sunday’s tribute 
to the Reverend Reeb, and also the 
eulogy delivered on that occasion by 
Frank Bowron, one of his classmates in 
the 1945 graduating class of Natrona 
County High School. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the eulogy were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Casper (Wyo.) Tribune, 
Mar. 15, 1965] 
Two HUNDRED AND Firry JoIN IN QUIET 
CASPER RACE MARCH 

“No American is a stranger or agitator in 
his own land.” 

That was the reply a high-ranking Negro 
leader made Sunday to those who say the 
Reverend James J. Reeb should have stayed 
out of Selma, Ala, where he was fatally 
beaten last week. 

Roy Wilkins, executive director of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, called the Reverend Reeb a 
“20th century good samaritan,” who went 
to aid the Negro. 

“Selma was a challenge to the Christian 
teachings upon which James Reeb had built 
his life,” Wilkins said. He spoke at the 
Natrona County High School gymnasium, in 
which the Reverend Reeb once took physical 
education. 

The NAACP leader said it appeared that 
one would have to be a political science pro- 
fessor to pass Alabama’s voter registration 
test. Nevertheless, he said, all of Alabama’s 
voters supposedly have passed the test. This 
would indicate that the State’s voters are the 
most intelligent in the country, Wilkins said. 

“If that be true, then the mystery of how 
Gov. George Wallace was elected deepens,” 
Wilkins said. 

Wilkins’ 10-minute speech climaxed an 
afternoon of memorial tributes to the Rever- 
end Reeb, who lived in Casper from 1942 to 
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1953 and whose widow is the former Marie 
Helen Deason, of Casper. 

Earlier about 250 people had calmly 
marched from the city-county building to 
the high school as a public tribute to the 
late minister. Members of the police escort 
said there was no trouble along the march 
route. 

The marchers were lead by the Reverend 
Peter G. Koopman, pastor of Shepherd of the 
Hills Presbyterian Church. Mr, Koopman 
also is chairman of the executive committee 
of the Casper tribute to James J. Reeb. 

The marchers were about evenly divided 
between Negroes and whites. Among them 
were Wilkins, Rod Crowlie, Democratic State 
chairman, and Jesse Johnson, president of 
the Colorado-Wyoming division of the 
NAACP. 

At the high school the marchers were 
joined by about 50 other people. The Rever- 
end Reeb was eulogized by three Casperites 
who were classmates of his at Natrona County 
High School. They were Mayor Patrick Mee- 
nan, attorney Frank Bowron, and Dr. Joseph 
Murphy. 

“If Jim Reeb’s death did nothing but get 
people like me all across the country think- 
ing, then his death was not too high a price 
to pay.“ Meenan said. 

Another speaker was Allerton Barnes of 
Denver, vice president of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Area Unitarian-Universalist Association. 
Mr. Reeb was a Unitarian minister. The 
speakers were introduced by Casper attorney 
Ray Whitaker. 

Whitaker read several telegrams of con- 
dolence, including ones from ublican 
Senator MILWARD Srmpson and Democratic 
Representative Teno Roncatio. Democratic 
Senator Gate McGee had sent one to the 
tribute committee earlier. 

Other speakers were M. F. Griffith, superin- 
tendent of schools; Kelly Walsh, assistant 
school superintendent, and the Reverend 
James Power, pastor of St. Patrick’s Catholic 
Church. Father Power read a statement from 
the Most Reverend Hubert M. Newell, D.D., 
bishop of Cheyenne, who was unable to at- 
tend because of a confirmation service in 
Cheyenne. The bishop said: 

“The entire Catholic community of Wyo- 
ming joins in mourning this man of God 
who has brought home to us so forcefully 
the beautiful words of sacred Scripture: 
‘Greater love than this no man hath, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.’ 

“May his sacrifice fire us with the courage 
and determination to come to the aid of all 
victims of discrimination and injustice, 
wherever they may be found. Only then 
can it be said that the death of the Rev- 
erend James Reeb has not been in vain.” 

A collection was taken at the assembly t3 
be contributed to a fund for the Reeb family 
and one that will be used to establish a 
memorial in the minister’s name. 

At the community concert last night at 
the high school, Izler Solomon, conductor 
of the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
dedicated the orchestra's final encore to the 
memory of the Reverend Reeb. 


EuLoGY ro REV. JAMES J. REEB, MARCH 14, 1965 


(Nore.—On March 14, 1965, Casper, Wyo., 
the hometown of Rev. James J. Reeb, held a 
memorial tribute to the minister who died 
at Selma, Ala. Three men who had gradu- 
ated with Reverend Reeb in the Casper high 
school class of 1945 spoke. They were Cas- 
per’s mayor, Patrick H. Meenan, Dr. Joseph 
Murphy, Casper physician, and Frank L. 
Bowron, Casper attorney. The following is 
Mr. Bowron’s eulogy to his late friend:) 

“Friday evening, after I had accepted Rev- 
erend Koopman's invitation to speak here 
today, I was in a restaurant having a cup of 
coffee when I heard a woman at the next 
table talking about the murder of Jim Reeb. 

“Why did he go down there anyway,” she 
said. “He had no business getting involved.” 
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This, then, is the question I want to try 
to answer this afternoon * * * and at the 
same time attempt to tell you soniething 
about Jim Reeb. 

Jim Reeb and I went through high school 
together, belonging to the same church and 
attended the same Sunday school class. He 
Was a sensitive boy and intensely idealistic. 

There was a war and he was not old 
enough to go * * * but he watched the 
fathers and mothers of his town endure the 
pain of losing sons * * * sons dying for the 
cause of freedom. And he learned that 
these parents * * and these sons 
if they were asked to repeat that sacrifice, 
would say: “Yes, I would do it again.” 

There was a teacher in high school * * * 
a dedicated woman of intelligence and vigor, 
who instilled in him a strong feeling for 
honesty and justice * * and who by her 
dedication to teaching made an example of 
her very life of helping others. And if 
you asked her today: “Would you give these 
principles to Jim Reeb if you had it to do 
over again?” 

She would say: “Yes, I would do it again.” 

There was a minister in our church, who 
through those years, with infinite patience 
and dedication, encouraged Jim Reeb to 
choose the ministry as his career * * * and 
who by his own sacrifice and love, set before 
Jim an example of what such ministry can 
mean. And if we could ask that man today 
if he would do this again, * * * he would say: 
“Yes, I would do it again.” 

There was a succession of Sunday School 
teachers * * * all of them sincere Christian 
men and women, who taught Jim Reeb the 
message of love for his fellow men and love 
for God * * * and each of these, if you asked 
them today: 

“If you had it to do over again, would you 
guide Jim Reeb by these teachings?” 

Each would answer “Yes, I would do it 
again.” 

There are his parents, who taught him 
their own standards of honor and decency, 
love, and respect, * * * and who guided him 
by the same code by which they have lived. 
And if you asked them today if they would 
do that again, they would have to answer: 
“Yes, I would do it again.” 

And there is a wife, whose qualities of 
understanding and compassion, and whose 
courage matched his own, and who could say 
to him: “Do what you feel you must, * * * 
do what you know is right.” 

And no greater demonstration of their 
union could be found than when that wife 
was asked * * * during the vigil in Birming- 
ham, whether Jim Reeb would go back to 
Selma if he had it to do over again * * * 
and she answered without pause or hesita- 
tion * * * for Jim: “Yes, I would do it 

Jim Reeb was taught, right here in Cas- 
per, Wyo., that his going to Selma was the 
right thing * * * the decent thing * * * the 
Christian thing—to do. And it is because 
he accepted our teaching, and believed our 
truths and adopted our principles * * * it is 
because we helped shape his tragic destiny, 
that Casper, Wyo., must share the shame of 
Selma, Ala. 

Our guilt was expressed by the woman 
in the restaurant when she said: “He had 
no business getting involved.” 

That woman spoke for millions of Ameri- 
cans whose creed has been: “I don’t want 
to get involved * * * let them solve their 
own problems.” 

Today, most of these voices are silent * * * 
struck dumb by the human sacrifice of Jim 
Reeb on the alter of bigotry and hate. 

But tomorrow, they will begin again: 

“We don't have the problem here * * * I 
don’t want to get involved.” And soon, it 
will resolve itself again into that simple 
ageless answer that Cain gave the Lord: 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
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How appropriate to this moment is the 
answer of the Lord: 

“What have you done? The voice of your 
brother’s blood cries to me from the ground.” 

Today * * * all America is standing trial 
for the murder of James Reeb. 

Today, by the murder of James Reeb, the 
mark of Cain is written across the face of 
the Nation. 

If we fail Jim Reeb at this moment, we 
forfeit our highest aspirations to truth and 
honor and love. 

If we fail Jim Reeb, we forSake all that is 
noble in our lives and we profane our hopes 
for our children. 

If we fail Jim Reeb, may God have mercy 
on our souls, 


PREDICTIONS BY JAMES A, FARLEY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the for- 
mer Postmaster General, James A. 
Farley, of New York, during the past 
political campaign again proved himself 
an astute observer of the American 
political scene. 

Bernard Horton, editor of the Wyo- 
ming Eagle, at Cheyenne, interviewed Mr. 
Farley during the Democratic National 
Convention, last August; and from that 
interview came predictions which, in 
November, proved startlingly accurate. 
This fact is brought home by a later 
article written by Mr. Horton, which I 
wish to share with the members of this 
body and the many friends of that re- 
markable political pro, Jim Farley. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article entitled “Political and Other- 
wise,” written by Bernard Horton, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wyoming Eagle (Cheyenne, Wyo.) 
Nov. 20, 1964] 
POLITICAL AND OTHERWISE 
(By Bernard Horton) 

This column is about that remarkable old 
political pro, James A. Farley of New York. 

We first met Mr. Farley personally at the 
Democratic National Convention in Atlantic 
City last August. 

We had an exclusive Wyoming Eagle in- 
terview with him on the jampacked floor 
at Convention Hall. 

In reply to our questions, the 75-year-old 
former Postmaster General, who served as 
national Democratic chairman and campaign 
manager for the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in the 1930's, predicted that Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson would end up with 
as great a victory as that scored by F.D.R. 
in 1932. 

That year, Roosevelt carried 42 of the 48 
States—losing only six states. 

Farley told us President Johnson would 
carry Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
which Roosevelt lost in 1932. 

“I think it’s going to be an overwhelming 
victory,” he said. 

Aware of the fact that Mr. Farley had, for 
many years, been recognized as one of the 
Nation’s most respected and astute political 
pros, we made arrangements to call him 


shortly before the election for another story 
on his appraisals. 

After all, as long ago as 1936, this man 
had won nationwide attention when he went 
against many polls and flatly predicted Pres- 
ident Roosevelt would carry every State ex- 
cept Maine and Vermont. That is exactly 
how that election turned out. 

But, as we pushed our way through the 
vast, milling crowd back toward the press 
section, we couldn't help wondering whether 
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he might not be just a little optimistic this 
time, considering the November 3 general 
election still was more than 2 months away. 

On Friday, October 23, 2 months after our 
Atlantic City interview, we called Mr. Farley 
at the Waldorf Astoria in New York City. 

How do things look to you now? 

“This is very definitely a landslide com- 
parable to Mr. Roosevelt’s of 1936,” Mr. Far- 
ley replied. “It could be just as big, with 
Johnson losing only two States. The popular 
vote will be even higher than Mr. Roose- 
velt’s was,” 

Farley said he didn’t believe President 
Johnson would lose more than 6 of the 50 
States. “That would be the maximum.” 

He listed some States. 

He said the President might lose Alabama 
and Mississippi. He listed Louisiana as 
“doubtful,” and said Georgia, Florida, and 
South Carolina had been debatable, but that 
the President was gaining in all of them. 

He predicted President Johnson would 
carry every State west of the Mississippi 
River, including Wyoming and all of the 
other Rocky Mountain States. 

“The impression we have here” is that 
Senator GALE McGee is going to win in Wyo- 
ming, he said, and he predicted former At- 
torney General Rosert F. KENNEDY should 
win the New York Senate race in the John- 
son landslide. 

Then came November 3, election day. 

President Johnson did win in a landslide. 
He carried 44 States and the District of 
Columbia—losing only 6 States. He carried 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, as 
Farley had predicted in August. He lost 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Arizona. 

With 98 percent of the precincts counted, 
the President had 41,727,846 votes to only 
26,197,960 for his opponent, Senator Barry 
Goldwater. His popular vote margin of 15,- 
529,886, did, indeed, top F.D.R.’s 11,072,014 
over Alf M. Landon in 1936. 

Johnson carried every State west of the 
Mississippi River, including Wyoming—ex- 
cept one, Arizona, the home State of Senator 
Goldwater, and that was close. 

Senator McGee and Roserr F. KENNEDY 
were elected. 

It was, to borrow the words of an expert, 
“an overwhelming victory.” 


COURT LENIENCY IN ATTACKS ON 
POLICEMEN 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, at 
a time when crimes of violence are in- 
creasing in all big cities, it is shocking to 
read in the newspapers that a judge in 
Chicago exonerated a man accused of 
attacking a policeman with a broken beer 
bottle, merely because two officers with 
drawn revolvers had approached the de- 
fendant and a companion. 

According to press reports, the two 
policemen, Thomas DeSutter and Ray- 
mond Howard, testified that they were 
responding to a report that a man with 
a broken beer bottle was menacing per- 
sons on the street. The newspapers re- 
ported that although the officers were in 
plain clothes, they announced they were 
police as they approached two men in 
an alley; and officer DeSutter testified 
that he had his star in one hand and 
his gun in the other as he and his partner 
called upon one of the men to drop the 
bottle. The stories relate that instead of 
complying, the men resisted, and officer 
DeSutter was badly cut about the face. 

But in court, Judge George N. Leigh- 
ton released the two men. He was quoted 
as having said he found no law against 
carrying a broken beer bottle, and that 
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the police officers had no right to draw 
their guns against citizens who had not 
done anything. The prosecutor argued 
that the men had unlawfully resisted ar- 
rest and were guilty of aggravated bat- 
tery. 

Mr. President, it is no wonder that 
crimes of violence are mounting at an 
alarming rate, not only in Chicago, but 
here in Washington and in other large 
cites, when judges take this attitude to- 
ward the police officers who risk their 
lives to patrol the streets. 

When policemen are in plain clothes, 
as these Chicago officers were, they do 
not carry nightsticks with which to de- 
fend themselves. Should they be ex- 
pected to go emptyhanded when they 
walk up to a man holding a broken beer 
bottle? 

Mr. President, when the courts fail to 
back up policemen in the performance of 
their sworn duty, law violators every- 
where are encouraged. Furthermore, 
men engaged in police work, who are 
risking their lives, are discouraged; and 
this may help explain why there were 
121 vacancies, at the beginning of this 
month, on the Washington, D.C., police 
force. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
editorial—from the Chicago Tribune— 
which sums up the issues involved in this 
indefensible decision, printed in the REC- 
ORD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago (II.) Tribune, Mar. 7, 
1965] 


INVITATION TO ANARCHY 


Two men accused of beating and slashing 
a policeman with a broken bottle last fall 
were discharged Friday in criminal court— 
not because they didn't do it, but because 
the policeman and his partner had drawn 
their guns. 

“The police officer,” in the astonishing 
opinion of Judge George N. Leighton, “has 
no business to pull a gun and attack the 
citizen. The right to resist unlawful arrest 
is a phase of self-defense. What is a citi- 
zen supposed to do when he is approached 
by two officers with a gun?” 

Judge Leighton seems to have answered 
his own question by suggesting that if a 
citizen thinks he is being arrested without 
cause he has a right to fight back, to resist 
arrest, and to attack the police officers with 
whatever weapon may be handy. This 
amounts to saying that a citizen has a right 
to decide when he should be arrested and 
when he shouldn't. If that is Judge Leigh- 
ton’s view, then what does he think judges 
are for? 

And who does Judge Leighton think was 
attacking whom? The policemen identified 
themselves and drew their guns for the pur- 
pose of discouraging violence. They didn't 
fire the guns. On the contrary, it was the 
defendants who had been accused of threat- 
ening bystanders, And when the policemen 
ordered one of them to drop the bottle, he 
replied, “Come and get it, you cop- 
pers.” 

In one way or another, court decisions are 
tending to make the streets safer for hood- 
lums than for law-abiding citizens. Judge 
Leighton professes a concern for civil rights; 
but this isn’t civil rights. It is a part of the 
doctrine that the policeman is always wrong, 
and it is an invitation to anarchy. 

There may be no way of correcting the 
decision. But the judge can and should be 
transferred immediately to a position where 
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he can do less harm. He should be replaced 
by someone who is aware, as State’s Attorney 
Ward pointed out after the decision, that 
there is no right to resist arrest. 


WILLARD WIRTZ—A GREAT SECRE- 
TARY OF LABOR 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I am sure that my colleagues 
will agree with me that Willard Wirtz is 
one of the greatest Cabinet officials ever 
to serve this country. As Secretary of 
Labor to two Presidents, he has proved 
himself to be not only an effective ad- 
ministrator, but an effective and articu- 
late spokesman for the Great Society we 
are building in America. As a leading 
proponent of such historic legislation as 
the Manpower Training and Develop- 
ment Act and the Economic Opportunity 
Act, he has already made an important 
contribution to the greatness and the 
growth of this country. 

The Subcommittee on Migratory Labor 
has often benefited from Secretary 
Wirtz’ wise advice and counsel. I have 
been impressed and gratified by Secre- 
tary Wirtz’ determination to make sure 
that our long-neglected migratory work- 
ers receive their fair share in the Ameri- 
can way of life. In this Secretary of 
Labor, the forgotten migrant has found 
an eloquent spokesman and a true friend. 
All of us who have been concerned with 
the plight of the migrant and his family 
salute the work of Willard Wirtz. 

Nowhere is Secretary Wirtz’ commit- 
ment to bettering the lives of Americans 
more apparent than in his forceful stand 
against the continued, large-scale im- 
portation of foreign workers. He has 
made his position absolutely clear to 
farmers and growers: He will not allow 
the importation of farm labor under 
Public Law 414 unless the farmer has 
first offered fair wages and working con- 
ditions to American workers. The Sec- 
retary believes, and I agree with him, that 
with large-scale persistent unemploy- 
ment, particularly among unskilled labor, 
it is unfair and illogical to import cheap 
foreign labor. In my judgment, with 
proper employment procedures the Amer- 
ican worker will do arduous farmwork 
if he is paid a decent wage. 

In acting to protect the American 
worker the Secretary is quite properly 
carrying out the expressed intent of the 
Congress. Last year, the Congress ended 
once and for all the so-called bracero 
program. It also passed an Economic 
Opportunity Act which contained a $15- 
million program specifically aimed at im- 
proving the education and living condi- 
tions of the American migratory worker. 
In passing both these bills, the Congress 
made crystal clear its determination that 
the national disgrace of the migrant 
worker must be eliminated. More than 
one-half of the Nation’s poo= live in rural 
areas; and the migrant is the poorest of 
the poor, subsisting on an average in- 
come of scarcely more than $850 a year. 
It is an actual and tragic fact that the 
migrant’s income has actually declined 
in the past few years. If we are serious 
about the war on poverty, we must in- 
sist that the American migrant receive 
a decent wage, and not have his employ- 
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ment opportunities jeopardized by im- 
ported foreign workers. 

No one is more fairminded and honest 
in his judgments than Secretary Wirtz. 
I am happy that he has decided to con- 
duct a personal investigation of the farm 
labor situation in California. I myself 
have recently returned from a field trip 
to Florida to look into the alleged farm 
labor shortage there. I am convinced 
that while there may be a temporary 
shortage in some areas and some partic- 
ular crops, an adequate recruitment sys- 
tem will develop a suitable domestic labor 
supply. 

I am confident that, with concentrated 
efforts by both farmers and the farm 
placement service, an ample supply of 
capable domestic workers can be 
developed from these sources. I know, of 
course, that the problem is infinitely 
complex and will be worked out only with 
a sustained investment of energy and 
constructive ideas. 

I know also that a truly adequate 
farm labor force will not come into being 
overnight. Nevertheless, the efforts now 
being made in this direction have already 
produced improved labor supplies’ in 
some areas of the country; and there 
is evidence that they are tending to bring 
about better prices for farmers, as well 
as better wages for farmworkers. 

I am confident that when the Secre- 
tary returns from his trip he will share 
that belief and maintain his position. 
But the farmers can be assured that 
Secretary Wirtz will fairly judge their 
claims of a labor shortage, and that his 
decisions will be just and equitable to 
all concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


PRACTICES IN CONNECTION WITH 
PLACING OF MINOR CHILDREN 
FOR PERMANENT FREE CARE OR 
FOR ADOPTION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 115, S. 624. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill 
(S. 624) making unlawful certain prac- 
tices in connection with the placing of 
minor children for permanent free care 
or for adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
624) to amend title 18 of the United 
States Code, to make unlawful certain 
practices in connection with the placing 
of minor children for permanent free 
care or for adoption, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with amendments on page 2, line 
8, after the word “receives”, to strike out 
“any”; in line 21, after the word “serv- 
ices”, to insert “directly in connection 
with the consultation regarding, and the 
preparation and execution of documents 
necessary to accomplish the legal placing 
or arranging for the placement of a child 
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in a home for permanent free care or 
adoption;”; and on page 5, line 12, after 
the word “or”, to strike out “courts” and 
insert “any court”; so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 18 
of the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting at the end of chapter 53, a new 
chapter as follows: 


“CHAPTER 54—INTERSTATE PLACEMENT OF 
CHILDREN FOR PERMANENT 
FREE CARE OR FOR ADOP- 
TION 


“$1181. Placing child for permanent free 
care or for adoption for com- 
pensation 

“(a) Whoever, either by himself or through 
any agent or employee, or other person, di- 
rectly or indirectly solicits, collects, or re- 
celves money or anything of value, or the 
promise thereof, in any manner whatsoever, 
for placing or arranging for the placement of 
any child in any home for permanent free 
care or for adoption, under circumstances 
requiring or resulting in such child being 
transported in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both. 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply in the case of (1) money received 
by or paid to a child-care or adoption agency 
in any State, either public or private, which 
is authorized or licensed by said State to pro- 
vide permanent care for children or to place 
children for adoption, as reimbursement for 
providing services by said agency; (2) fees 
received solely for professional legal services 
directly in connection with the consultation 
regarding, and the preparation and execu- 
tion of documents necessary to accomplish 
the legal placing or arranging for the place- 
ment of child in a home for permanent free 
care or adoption; or (3) fees received solely 
for professional medical services directly in 
connection with the prenatal care of the 
natural mother or delivery, examination, or 
treatment of the child. 

“(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to penalize (1) any person for placing 
or arranging for the placement of any child 
in any home for permanent free care or adop- 
tion, if such person is the natural parent 
of such child; or (2) any person who arranges, 
or seeks to arrange, for the placement in his 
home of a child for the purpose of adopting 
such child or providing him with permanent 
free care, 

“$ 1182. Coercion or enticement of natural 
parent or adoptive parents 

“(a) Whoever, by himself or through any 
agent or employee or other person, whether 
in return for the payment or receipt of 
money or anything of value, or the promise 
thereof or without any such payment or re- 
ceipt, in any manner whatsoever, persuades, 
induces, coerces, or arranges for a parent of 
a child (including a child in ventre sa mere) 
to travel from or to another place in inter- 
state or foreign commerce to place said child 
for permanent free care or for adoption when 
the placement is made or will be made in 
return for the payment of money or anything 
of value, shall be fined not more than $10,000, 
or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both. 

“(b) Whoever, by himself or through any 
agent or employee or other person, whether 
in return for the payment or receipt of money 
or anything of value, or the promise thereof, 
or without any such payment or receipt, in 
any manner whatsoever, persuades, induces, 
coerces, or arranges for a prospective adop- 
tive parent, or prospective adoptive parents, 
to travel from or to another place in inter- 
state or foreign commerce to obtain a child 
for the purpose of adopting such child or 
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providing him with permanent free care, 
when the placement is made or will be made 
in return for the payment of money or any- 
thing of value, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both. 

„(e) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply in the case of arrangements for 
the transportation of a natural mother in 
interstate or foreign commerce by (1) any 
child-care or adoptive agency in any State, 
either public or private, which is authorized 
or licensed by such State to provide perma- 
nent care for children or to place children 
for adoption; (2) any licensed or authorized 
maternity home or shelter; or (3) any person 
who legally arranges or seeks to arrange for 
the placement in his home of a child for the 
purpose of adopting such child or providing 
him with permanent free care. 

“$1183. Definitions 

“As used in this chapter— 

“(1) The term ‘child’ means any individ- 
ual who has not attained the age of sixteen 
years; and 

“(2) The term ‘permanent free care’ means 
the care given to any child on a permanent 
basis by any person who is not receiving com- 
pensation therefor, and is neither related to 
the child nor standing in such relation to 
the child or its mother as to create a legal 
interest in the child’s welfare, but such term 
does not include the free care provided to 
any child by or through any licensed or au- 
thorized child-care agency or any court hav- 
ing juvenile jurisdiction.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The analysis of part 1 of title 18 
of the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting after 
T 1151“ 
the following: 


“54. Interstate placement of children 
for permanent free care or for 


(b) That part of the index to title 18 of the 
United States Code which describes the con- 
tents of part 1 of such title is amended by 
inserting after: 


the following: 


“54, Interstate placement of children 
for permanent free care or for 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I should 
like briefly to outline the provisions con- 
tained in S. 624 and ask my colleagues 
in the Senate to support this measure 
which is designed to control certain in- 
terstate adoption practices that bear 
close resemblance to the slave trade of 
a previous era. The most important ob- 
jective of the legislation is to outlaw 
what amounts to the selling of newborn 
babies in interstate commerce to the 
highest bidder. 

The measure was passed unanimously 
in the Senate last year. It was not acted 
upon in the House because of the late- 
ness of the hour. 

The bill would establish criminal penal- 
ties for the activities of certain unscru- 
pulous baby brokers, sometimes members 
of our most honored professions, who 
have found it profitable to arrange adop- 
tions, to seek out childless couples, to 
contact prospective mothers and often to 
coerce them into traveling across State 
lines to surrender their babies in viola- 
tion of local laws. 

We are opposed to the profit motive 
in this black market in human infants; 
and I believe that all reasonable men 
must abhor the callous disregard for the 
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welfare of the babies and for the rights 
of the two sets of parents that are in- 
herent in these transactions. 

Let me give you several examples of 
what I am talking about. 

We were told at the subcommittee 
hearings last summer of a doctor coerc- 
ing a teenage mother to give up her baby 
to cover hospital expenses, so he could 
sell it for a huge profit. 

We were told that a baby was, in ef- 
fect, sold in adoption to a man convicted 
on the charge of a sexual offense involv- 
ing children. 

We were told of adoptive parents who 
were dissatisfied with their new baby 
soon after they got it and who were then 
told by the lawyer arranging the adop- 
tion to try it out a little longer. 

We were told of a black market sale of 
a baby who was subsequently found to be 
mentally defective. He was thereupon 
returned to the doctor who, in turn, 
hired a woman to take the child without 
notice to its natural mother, and since 
she was not home at the time, it was sim- 
ply left in her room. 

And we were told of case after case of 
children who have been rejected soon 
after the adoption and who were then 
passed from hand to hand, back and 
forth, suffering inestimable damage that 
may well show up at a later date in the 
social cost of maintaining our courts and 
our penal institutions. 

Mr. President, the black market in 
babies thrives largely on the shame, 
guilt, or ignorance of unmarried moth- 
ers and on the frustration, impatience, 
and haste of childless couples. Indeed, 
many of these couples have been rejected 
as unfit for parenthood by official agen- 
cies. These are not qualities that as- 
sure adequate protection for the child, 
the innocent victim of irresponsible 
adults, 

We have evidence that over 40,000 
children per year are placed in adop- 
tion without prior investigation by a so- 
cial agency and we know that sometimes 
even the courts have no part in these 
adoptions because fraudulent birth cer- 
tificates often show that a child deliv- 
ered by an unmarried mother is born to 
the adoptive parents. 

The bill before us is designed to elimi- 
nate these offenses against defenseless 
children by thwarting the efforts of the 
black marketeers to evade State laws 
and by making it illegal for these bro- 
kers to carry on a profitmaking adoption 
racket in interstate commerce. 

I can see no objection to these provi- 
sions contained in the bill. 

I should also like to take this oppor- 
tunity to point out that this bill would 
not infringe upon State laws or respon- 
sibilities; that it would not abolish pri- 
vate or nonagency adoptions; that it 
would not abolish interstate or foreign 
adoptions; that it would not deprive par- 
ents of the right to seek new homes for 
their children without agency interven- 
tion; that it would not prevent childless 
couples from seeking to adopt a child di- 
rectly from its natural mother; and that 
it would not prohibit receipt of profes- 
sional fees for adoption-connected legal 
or medical services, childbirth, prenatal 
or postnatal care and the adoption pro- 
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ceeding itself. Any fear that this law 
would delimit private adoptions and 
force everyone to rely on agencies is 
groundless. . 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have sought assur- 
ances from the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, the Senator in charge of the bill, 
with respect to the matters to which he 
has referred. I should like to refer him 
to the additional views which I have filed 
with the report on the bill. I ask unani- 
mous consent that my views may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the addi- 
tional views were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF MR. JAVITS 

It is significant to emphasize that it is not 
the intention of the committee in reporting 
this bill to eliminate or curtail legitimate 
private adoptions. A large number of adop- 
tions are arranged every year in the United 
States and abroad through individual law- 
yers, physicians, friends, and relatives of the 
parties concerned. These adoptions are car- 
ried out in a reasonable and prudent way and 
bring great happiness to those concerned. 
There is a definite and proven need for proper 
means of private adoption. There are many 
prospective adoptive parents who do not meet 
the qualifications set by social agencies be- 
cause of factors such as religion, age, and the 
requirements of State law. These parents 
must rely solely on private individuals to 
obtain children for adoption. In curbing 
certain abuses, the committee in no way in- 
tends to restrict legitimate private 
placements. 

When private placements are arranged by 
lawyers or doctors, legitimate fees for their 
services are in order, This practice is in no 
way intended to be condemned by the mem- 
bers of the committee. This bill is intended 
to eliminate the activities of the unscrupu- 
lous individuals who sell children for a profit 
and who do irreparable damage to the welfare 
of the natural and adoptive parents and the 
children involved. 

It should be noted from the report that it 
is not the purpose of this bill to infringe on 
State laws or responsibility nor to abolish 
private or nonagency adoption. The bill is 
intended not to interfere with intrastate 
matters relating to adoption, as jurisdiction 
for domestic relations problems has histori- 
cally rested with the States. In addition, the 
bill in no way affects the adoption of children 
from foreign countries nor imposes standards 
with respect to adoption. 

Jacos K. Javirs. 


Mr. JAVITS. My views cover a good 
deal more than the Senator has covered. 
In the additional views I make certain 
statements about the intent of the bill, 
its scope, and about the intention of the 
committee in reporting the bill. I do not 
wish to impose on the Senator, but I 
should like to ask him if, having read 
my additional views, he, as the Senator in 
charge of the bill would state to the 
Senate, that what I have said in my 
views represents the intent of the bill. 

Mr. DODD. Yes. I am very glad to 
do so. I commend the Senator from New 
York for his interest in this measure, and 
for the precaution, if I may use that 
term, that he has taken to be sure that 
the legislative intent is clear. I com- 
pletely agree with the additional views 
he has filed with the report of the com- 
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Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is very 
gracious. I should like to say further— 
and I believe this applies to other Sen- 
ators as well—that when we declare an 
intention, we intend that it be honored. 
So I would say to my constituents that 
I shall welcome hearing from them at 
any time they feel that the legislative 
intent of the bill is being abused in any 
way, or is being carried out in any way 
which we did not intend. Through our 
power of legislative oversight we will 
try to make sure that our intention is 
honestly adhered to. I would do that 
for any of my constituents, and I am 
sure the Senator would do likewise. 

Mr. DODD. I would do that, too. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Rather than to 
hinder it. 

Mr. DODD. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have been deeply 
interested in this subject ever since I was 
a member of the State Legislature of 
Washington, when we enacted some 
adoption laws. The situation is still 
pretty much the same in the United 
States. There are more people who wish 
to adopt children than there are chil- 
dren to be adopted. I can see no reason 
why, when children have been staying 
at orphan homes much longer than nec- 
essary, it has not been possible to have 
them adopted by worthy people. I have 
sometimes thought that the adoption 
workers do not do a very good job in 
finding homes for these children, and 
that in investigating the proposed home, 
become a little too technical. 

I believe that in the United States any 
good American home is better for a child 
than to have the child remain in an 
orphan home. I should like to see a more 
expeditious movement of children who 
spend their times in orphan homes. I 
hope the bill will assure it. 

Mr. DODD. I assure the Senator that 
the bill, if passed, will indeed help fa- 
cilitate what he hasin mind. I hope that 
it will make the agencies more sensitive 
to their responsibilities to the public and 
urge them to move ahead the whole 
procedure of the adoption of homeless 
children by good parents who want to 
provide them with a home. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Sometimes the 
workers become too technical in their 
investigation. They think, perhaps, that 
a man who is working and might have 
a history of some unemployment, will not 
be able to take good care of the child 
whom he seeks to adopt. In my opin- 
ion, a child would be much better off 
in any home in the United States than in 
an orphan home. 

Mr. DODD. I do not believe there is 
any doubt about the value of a good 
home. Perhaps one of the factors that 
in the past made the social workers more 
cautious in some cases than would be 
required was the overabundance of par- 
ents interested in adoption. I under- 
stand however, that this is beginning to 
change gradually. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not criticize 
them. I only hope that they will lean 
a little the other way once in a while. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield?, 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I am proud of my asso- 
ciation with this effort. There are few 
ways in which we have an opportunity 
in our lives to help in a more noble man- 
ner than providing assistance to home- 
less and parentless children. I have seen 
some magnificent and wonderfully happy 
results of adoption. Knowing the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut as I do, I should 
like to ask him a question. I know the 
answer, but I think it is important to get 
it from the Senator in charge of the bill. 

We shall be watching this program as 
it is worked out. The Senator has the 
same humility about it that the rest of 
us have. 

If we find that for any reason this 
measure has missed the mark in fulfilling 
its intended purpose, the Senator from 
Connecticut will be the first to do some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. DODD. I assure the Senator from 
New York that what he has said is ex- 
actly correct. I will be the first to step 
forward and say that I think that the 
proposed legislation is not working as 
we had expected it would work. I am 
hopeful that it will. I believe that it will. 
I agree that we should watch it. We 
should keep an eye on it and be sure that 
it is not used for purposes which we do 
not intend. I think we can do that. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. I have said before and I 
say again that this measure may indeed 
strengthen the case of official agencies. 
I sincerely hope that it will force the 
agencies to reappraise their services, to 
eliminate outdated standards and poli- 
cies and that in turn such improvements 
will prompt more prospective mothers 
and adoptive couples to turn to them for 
assistance and guidance. 

But these are matters above and be- 
yond the specific restrictive provisions of 
S. 624. This measure restricts only a 
specific type of criminal and profitmak- 
ing activity by certain individuals who 
have perverted their legitimate profes- 
sional interests and who have violated 
the most basic humanitarian principles 
maintained in our society. 

Mr. President, the Senate expressed 
agreement with the purposes and provi- 
sions of this bill by passing it in the last 
session of Congress. 

And I should like to point out that 
this measure was long championed by 
our late distinguished colleague Senator 
Kefauver, of Tennessee. Senator Ke- 
fauver introduced this bill originally. 
He deserves the credit for it. I picked 
it up after I became chairman of the 
subcommittee. Senator Kefauver was 
greatly interested in it. He always en- 
couraged me to press on with it. All the 
groundwork and spadework was done 
by him. 

Subsequently, due to the interest gen- 
erated by Senator Kefauver, through the 
years the bill has been scrutinized, re- 
fined, and endorsed by the cooperative 
efforts of many skilled and knowledge- 
able persons both in the Senate and in 
other governmental departments con- 
cerned with the welfare of the children 
of this Nation. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to thank the Senator from Mississippi 
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{Mr. EasrLaxp] for the help he gave me 
in advancing this bill through the Ju- 
diciary Committee and to thank the 
other members of the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee who have shown 
a keen interest in this measure and who 
have assisted in its final formulation. 
I would also like to single out Mr. Joseph 
Davis and Mr. George Green of the Ju- 
diciary Committee's staff for their guid- 
ance and assistance in our work. 

And I want to express the hope that 
once again this bill to protect the very 
youngest citizens of our land will receive 
favorable consideration by the entire 
Senate and that it will go on to become 
one of the significant humanitarian laws 
enacted by the 89th Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
first committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 8, it is proposed to strike the word 
“any.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 21, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing language after the word “serv- 
ices”: “directly in connection with the 
consultation regarding and the prepara- 
tion and execution of documents neces- 
sary to accomplish the legal placing or 
arranging for the placement of a child 
in a home for permanent free care or 
adoption;“. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, 
line 12, it is proposed after the word “or” 
to strike out “courts” and insert “any 
court.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there is no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 624) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, and 
was read the third time and passed. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
FEDERAL FIREARMS ACT AND THE 
NATIONAL FIREARMS ACT 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, today, I 
am introducing two bills recommended 
by the administration, one “to amend 
the Federal Firearms Act,” the other “to 
amend the National Firearms Act.” 

These proposals constitute a major im- 
plementation of President Johnson’s war 
on our exploding crime problem. 

The first of these bills would normally 
be referred to the Senate Commerce 
Committee. I have cleared with appro- 
priate Senators a request to have this 
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bill referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and at this time I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be so referred. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I and the other members of 
the Committee on Commerce are very 
conscious of the interest of the Senator 
from Connecticut in the so-called gun 
bills. Last year a similar bill was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce. In fact, two or three bills were 
so referred. But on the major bill, 
which was introduced by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the com- 
mittee conducted some lengthy hear- 
ings. 

There was some opposition to portions 
of the bill, and that resulted from the 
fact that a great number of people in the 
country felt that the bill should be modi- 
fied. The objections came particularly 
from the western part of the United 
States. In the Western States gun laws 
are fashioned to fit the general area in- 
volved and the type of people who live in 
those areas. They consist of ranchers 
and people who are generally more 
scattered. We were about to arrive ata 
sensible compromise on the question. 

The chairman of the committee him- 
self desired to have the bill passed as 
introduced, particularly as it related to 
those under legal age. 

Mr.DODD. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But we had aprob- 
lem. We then asked the American Bar 
Association—and they agreed—to set up 
a committee to study the question, be- 
cause some constitutional questions were 
involved. There was the question of the 
constitutional right to bear arms and 
similar questions. That is sometimes a 
pretty sensitive point with people who 
live in the West. The American Bar As- 
sociation agreed to set up a committee 
to study the possibility of drafting a uni- 
form measure for the States, which the 
States could implement or do whatever 
they wished to do about it. That com- 
mittee has not yet made a report. It 
might wish to make a report to the 
Judiciary Committee. Because of the 
constitutional question involved, I be- 
lieve it was properly referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. After the Judici- 
ary Committee is through with the meas- 
ure, which I hope will be soon, the Com- 
mittee on Commerce will take a quick 
look at it. I assure the Senator that our 
look at the interstate commerce pro- 
visions of the bill will be quick. I think 
we can get on with this proposal now. 
The differences have been pretty well 
adjusted by all of us in regard to this 
type of legislation. I am very hopeful 
that it can be passed as soon as possible. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Washington. He has 
been diligent and helpful in many re- 
spects. He and I have conferred on a 
number of occasions about the bill. I 
know of his interest in enacting the 
proper kind of proposed legislation. Iam 
grateful to him for his cooperation this 
morning in allowing the bill to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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Mr. DODD. Under the arrangement 
that we have worked out, once the Judi- 
ciary Committee has reported back a bill 
to the Senate, and I hope this will be 
soon because I expect to hold hearings 
very shortly, the Commerce Committee 
will have an opportunity to express its 
views and opinions on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. 

I have conducted hearings covering 
every section of the country, in an at- 
tempt to bring before the public the 
tragedy and imbecility of our failure as a 
society to civilize the use of firearms. 

In terms of legislative accomplishment, 
the result of this 4-year effort has, thus 
far, been a lamentable cipher. 

But there has been considerable suc- 
cess in stimulating awareness of the 
problem and support for its solution, 
from the people, in the press, among my 
colleagues, and from the White House, a 
success which stems, not from my ad- 
vocacy alone, but from the condition it- 
self, so incendiary, so chaotic, so idiotic, 
that its continuation challenges the sense 
and even the sanity of our society and 
our lawmakers. 

It is, therefore, with a sense of thanks- 
giving, and, hopefully, with a sense of 
victory in the air that I introduce, in be- 
half of the administration, legislation 
calling for controls more comprehensive 
and stringent than I dared to hope for in 
the heedless and complacent years gone 
by when 10 million weapons were placed 
in unknown hands, foreshadowing a toll 
in death and in tragedy that has yet to be 
reckoned. 

The two bills which I have just in- 
oa will, in brief, do the follow- 

First. Prohibit mail-order sales of fire- 
arms to individuals by limiting firearms 
shipments in interstate and foreign com- 
merce to shipments between importers, 
manufacturers, and dealers. 

Second. Prohibit sales by federally 
licensed importers, manufacturers, and 
dealers, of all types of firearms to persons 
under 21 years of age, except that sales 
of sporting rifles and shotguns could con- 
tinue to made to persons over 18 years of 
age. 

Third. Prohibit a Federal licensee 
from selling a firearm, other than a rifle 
or shotgun, to any person who is not a 
resident or businessman of the State in 
which the licensee’s place of business is 
located. 

Fourth. Curb the flow into the United 
States of surplus military weapons and 
other firearms not suitable for sporting 
purposes. 

Fifth. Bring under Federal control in- 
terstate shipments and disposition of 
large-caliber weapons such as bazookas 
and antitank guns, and destructive de- 
vices such as grenades, bombs, missiles, 
and rockets. 

Sixth. Increase license fees, registra- 
tion fees, and occupational taxes under 
the Federal and National Firearms Acts. 

Seventh. Provide other Federal con- 
trols designed to make it feasible for 
States to control more effectively traffic 
in firearms -within their borders under 
their police power. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
exhaustive, line-by-line analysis and de- 
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scription of each bill, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the analyses and the 
bills be printed in the Recor» at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DODD. This legislation will be 
thoroughly scrutinized in committee 
hearings and Jater in floor debate. The 
opposition to it comprises one of the 
most formidable and effective lobbies in 
legislative history, and I speak for 4 
years of rueful personal experience. 

I assure my colleagues that every 
strategem the mind of men can devise 
against this bill, fair and unfair, will be 
pressed with crusading vigor. 

No strength in it will go unscathed. 

No weakness in it will remain undis- 
covered. 

And I also give assurance that the 
case for these bills will be presented com- 
pletely and, I hope, convincingly. 

I believe that the press, the clergy, the 
many responsible elements in the arms 
industry, and public-spirited groups 
everywhere will help us to present this 
case. 

Let me go back and briefly outline my 
position on the firearms problem. 

I first introduced an amendment to 
the Federal Firearms Act on August 2, 
1963, well before the tragic assassination 
of President Kennedy. The legislation 
was painstakingly built, brick by brick, 
on a foundation of 2½ years of investi- 
gation and study of the firearms prob- 
lem in the United States. 

The record which the subcommittee 
compiled contained all the documenta- 
tion necessary for the Congress to con- 
sider a bill such as the one recommended 
by me. I endeavored to make that record 
clear, and I believe that I have done so. 
The existence of a mail-order gun prob- 
lem was quite apparent to me and to the 
scores of witnesses who testified before 
the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee. 

In my original proposal in 1963, I 
approached the problem in a moderate 
manner. My bill did not go as far as 
would the bill the President has recom- 
mended and which I introduce today. I 
took this approach because I thought 
that control over the traffic in conceal- 
able weapons would be sufficient at that 
time. * 

Subsequently, after the assassination 
of President Kennedy with a mail-order 
rifle, I amended my bill to include shot- 
guns and rifles because I was convinced 
that no real control over the traffic in 
dangerous firearms could be effective 
without covering the so-called long guns. 

However, the assassination was not my 
only reason for including all firearms in 
my bill. While this tragedy painfully 
dramatized the situation, evidence gath- 
ered by the subcommittee in its contin- 
uing investigation revealed that rifles 
and shotguns were, indeed, a major con- 
tributing factor to the crime explosion 
being experienced by this Nation. 

Yet, as we all know, the blind, almost 
mindless, efforts of a segment of the gun 
enthusiasts, with their shabby, time- 
worn slogans, have, to date, been success- 
ful in defeating my efforts, 

My reasonable legislative approach has 
not become law and the firearms prob- 
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lem in the land has worsened, almost by 
the hour. 

Today, in these introductory remarks, 
I shall try only to answer three basic 
questions. 

Is this a problem of sufficient scope to 
justify Federal controls? 

Cannot State and local authorities do 
this job? 

Will these Federal controls effectively 
solve the problem? 

As for the scope of this problem, I need 
only say that in the year 1963, approx- 
imately 5,000 people were murdered with 
firearms. 

Fourteen hundred were murdered with 
rifles and shotguns. 

About 2,500 of these murders were 
committed with mail-order weapons. 

Let me cite, at random, from my files, 
some individual aspects which should 
personalize the statistics and put flesh 
and bones on them for all of us. 

As recently as January 30, 1965, a 15- 
year-old youngster from nearby Balti- 
more, shot and killed his father, mother, 
and sister with a foreign-made, 38- 
caliber revolver, which he has purchased 
from the gunrunner, Martin Retting, in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

As he was arrested, another gun was 
being delivered to him by Railway Ex- 
press from the same gunrunner. 

This is the same gunrunner who im- 
ported and sold the telescopic sight used 
by Lee Harvey Oswald to track and kill 
President Kennedy. 

On February 4, 1965, a student at the 
University of California shot and killed 
his biology instructor with a foreign- 
made, Walther P-38 pistol, which he 
purchased from Hunter’s Lodge, a mail- 
order gunrunner firm in Alexandria, 
Va. 

I would cite the following recent re- 
ports of sniper murders and shootings in 
the subcommittee files. They have one 
thing in common. They involve boys 
in their middle teens and rifles that are 
available by mail order. 

In New York City, a 16-year-old 
admitted wounding an 11-year-old boy 
with a mail-order type rifle in a sniper 
attack. 

In New York State, a 16-year-old 
youngster shot a young bride with a 
mail-order type rifle. 

Again, in New York State, two young- 
sters ages 14 and 17, are involved in the 
sniper shooting with a mail-order rifle 
of two elderly men. 

In St. Louis, two youths are held by 
police in the rifle sniping of homes. 

In Los Angeles, one youth is killed and 
another wounded by a rifleman armed 
with a mail-order type firearm. 

I could go on, reading into the record 
page after page of these needless atroci- 
ties. But I have said enough to show 
that this is a vast problem, which in- 
volves every city and village and which 
potentially threatens the safety of any 
and every home in the land. 

Can State and local authorities handle 
this job? No. 

To any scholar who is looking for the 
classic situation that requires a full part- 
nership between local and State and 
Federal governments, I recommend the 
problem of controlling the use of fire- 
arms. 
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Federal, State, and local governments 
must enact laws which are complemen- 
tary, one to the other, as there must be 
a law to regulate every situation under 
which a gun can be obtained. 

Local and State laws, however strin- 
gent, are mockeries if the purchaser can 
circumvent them secretly via the mail- 
order route. 

And adequate Federal control over 
foreign imports and the interstate flow 
of weapons is robbed of half its effective- 
ness if there is no control over who may 
obtain weapons at the local gunshop. 

This should be obvious to all but the 
simple-minded and the incorrigibly 
wrongheaded. 

Allow me to sketch briefly the mean- 
ingless shambles to which local controls 
have been reduced by foreign imports 
and interstate mail-order sales. 

During 1963 and 1964, almost 24% mil- 
lion firearms were imported into the 
United States from England, Germany, 
France, Italy, and Spain. 

This figure does not include the tens 
of thousands of ordnance-type firearms, 
including antitank guns. 

Nor does it include the tens of thou- 
sands of weapons which have been im- 
ported as parts, components, or scrap 
metal. 

When this colossal inventory of sur- 
plus foreign weapons is channeled to in- 
dividual purchasers through the mail- 
order route in defiance or in indifference 
to local and State laws, the task of local 
authorities becomes insuperable. 

These investigations conducted by the 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee re- 
vealed that mail-order firearms have 
been sent to known criminals in cities 
all across the country. 

Guns have been pouring into New 
York in circumvention of the well-known 
Sullivan law there. 

In Pittsburgh, juveniles and con- 
victed criminals are receiving mail-order 
weapons, despite the Uniform Fire- 
arms Act of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Four thousand of Chicago’s citizens, 
Over a 3-year period, received weapons 
from just two mail-order dealers. 

One thousand of them had criminal 
records. They were known felons who 
had been convicted for crime after crime. 

In Los Angeles, many mail-order fire- 
arms have been confiscated from con- 
victed felons who used them in the com- 
mission of armed robberies. 

In September of 1964, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation seized four Rus- 
sian Army Tokarev semiautomatic rifles, 
which had been shipped into an area of 
high racial tension in Mississippi by one 
of our largest firearms importers. This 
was done right at the height of the ten- 
sion there. We have one of those guns 
in our possession, which was found at 
the height of the very difficulty which 
Congress is now trying to settle peace- 
fully. Members of the Ku Klux Klan 
obtained those guns from one of these 
gunrunning mail-order houses. 

In December of 1964, we had the at- 
tempted shelling of the United Nations 
building by a German World War II 
mortar which was traced to a firm in 
New Jersey. 

In October 1964, as a result of a feared 
assassination attempt on President 
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Johnson, a cache of automatic firearms, 
including foreign weapons, was seized by 
authorities near Corpus Christi, Tex. 

In November of 1963 a Finnish anti- 
tank gun was taken from three youths 
in New Jersey who were discovered shell- 
ing nearby farm buildings which, thank- 
fully, happened to be empty. 

Some of the incidents are so bizarre 
and fantastic as to be almost comic, were 
if not for their grim harvest of death and 
destruction. 

What can be said of a society which 
tolerates such caricatures of civilized 
conduct? 

The best that can be said of it is that 
it is asleep; and it is our task to wake it 
up. 

Let us start at the top, by fulfilling 
the Federal responsibility, through elim- 
inating the mass dumping of foreign 
weapons here and through shutting off 
the mail-order traffic. 

Then let us ask every community in this 
land to impose strict requirements on the 
local level. 

Will any controls, and specifically these 
Federal controls, solve a problem of this 
nature? 

Will not those who want guns manage 
to get them, whatever the law says? 

Questions such as these are often 
raised against any attempt to clean up 
these abuses. 

My answer is that we must start some- 
where. We cannot surrender to anarchy. 

The facts are on the side of those who 
believe that we can solve this problem. 

Mr. President, I am not suggesting 
that if we enact these gun bills all crimes 
perpetrated with firearms will cease; but 
we can make a start, to make sure that 
dope addicts, the mentally deranged, 
convicted felons, and children, will not 
be allowed to buy rifles with which to 
shoot at their fellow citizens. 

FBI information demonstrates that in 
those areas where firearms regulations 
are lax, the homicide rate by firearms is 
substantially higher than in those areas 
where there are more stringent controls. 

In Dallas, Tex., and Phoenix, Ariz., 
where firearms regulations are practi- 
cally nonexistent, the percentage of 
homicides committed by guns in 1963 was 
72 percent in Dallas, and 65.9 percent in 
Phoenix. 

In cities where there are strong regu- 
lations, we have the following figures: 
Chicago, 46.4 percent; Los Angeles, 43.5 
percent; Detroit, 40 percent; and Phila- 
delphia, 36 percent. And in New York 
City—which has been disparaged in 
many ways as being thought of by some 
as the center of crime in America—with 
its much-maligned Sullivan law, the 
rate of murder by gun was 25 percent. 
Thus, regulation has made a strong im- 
pact on this situation even though the 
uncontrolled interstate traffic makes it 
easy to evade the law. 

We are asked now to close off the 
escape routes. 

The proposed legislation I introduce 
today will do this effectively and in doing 
so will provide the basis for airtight 
local control as well. 

It will wipe out all mail-order sales to 
individuals. 
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It will stop retail sales everywhere to 
juveniles under 21, except that sales of 
sporting rifles and shotguns could con- 
tinue to persons over 18 years of age. 

It will dry up the torrent of imported 
surplus weapons, 

It will rigidly control the availability of 
bazookas, antitank guns, grenades, 
bombs, and other such deadly playthings 
now turning up regularly in American 
cities and towns. 

At present, one can buy anything he 
wishes. He can cross the Potomac River 
and go into Alexandria. There is a com- 
pany there which, if one wished to pur- 
chase an antitank gun, a mortar, a can- 
non, or a machinegun, he puts down the 
money and it will be available that after- 
noon. This kind of equipment is being 
bought and sold every day all over this 
land, There must be hundreds of thou- 
sands of those weapons in the possession 
of American citizens—many of whom 
should not be allowed to own even a cap 
pistol. 

It will drive out the fly-by-night gun 
dealers and limit the field to responsible 
stable businessmen. 

I endorse these measures fully and will 
do all that I can to hasten their passage. 

Mr. President, my critics charge me 
with being antigun and antisport. I 
am not hostile to the use of guns. Iam 
not indifferent to the problems of arms 
manufacturers and arms merchants, 

I happen to own guns. I own rifles, 
guns, and handguns. I have done so for 
many years. 

However, I believe that I know how to 
use them. I have been a hunter. I have 
hunted for years—not always success- 
fully on many occassions, but I know how 
to hunt and I understand the use of 
weapons, 

I have taught my four sons to become 
interested in the sport, and have shown 
them how to handle guns and to do so 
responsibly. 

My State of Connecticut is a sports- 
man’s State. The finest manufacturers 
of firearms are located in Connecticut. 
The Winchester rifle is made in Con- 
necticut. The Remington rifle is made in 
Connecticut. The Colt pistol is made in 
Connecticut. Therefore, I have a great 
deal of interest in the firearms industry. 
The livelihood of thousands of people in 
my State of Connecticut depend upon the 
production and sale of firearms. I am 
not against them, or the work that they 
do. Iam well aware of the fine contribu- 
tions that the industry and its workers 
have made to our country in time of war. 
It has been a heroic contribution. I 
would do nothing to endanger their liveli- 
hood. 

I know that the President shares this 
concern for the welfare of the legitimate 
gun industry and of sportsmen every- 
where. 

The laws which the President has pro- 
posed and which I introduce today seek 
to safeguard the legitimate use of weap- 
ons by outlawing the abuse of weapons. 

So I ask that all who form a part of the 
arms industry, manufacturers, dealers, 
and users, join with us in this effort to 
surround the legitimate use of firearms 
with controls that are humane, sane, and 
civilized, that treat the possession of 
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weapons as a high responsibility, and that 
regard human life as a sacred thing to be 
protected at all costs. 

Mr. President, in view of the increasing 
evidence of the major role the firearm 
plays in our crime picture, and in view of 
the obvious success of strong gun con- 
trols, I urge my colleagues in the Senate 
to give high priority to moving this legis- 
lation on to the President’s desk. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these bills may lie on the table 
for 1 week, so that those who wish to 
cosponsor the proposed legislation will 
have an opportunity to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. The bills will also lie on the 
desk for 1 week, as suggested by the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Dopp, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred, as indicated. 

EXHIBIT 1 

S. 1591. A bill to amend the National Fire- 
arms Act to impose special (occupational) 
taxes with respect to engaging in the busi- 
ness of importing, manufacturing, and deal- 
ing in destructive weapons such as bombs, 
grenades, rockets, missiles, bazookas, and 
anti-tank guns, to impose taxes with respect 
to the making and to the transfer of such 
weapons, and to increase the rates of special 
(occupational) tax, transfer tax, and making 
tax imposed by the act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
Paragraph (1) of section 5848 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
inserting after “or a machinegun,” the 
words “or a destructive device,“. 

(b) Paragraph (2) of section 5848 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended 
by inserting after the words “or is designed 
to shoot,” the words “or which can readily 
be restored to shoot,” and by striking out 
the period at the end thereof, and inserting 
after the word “trigger” the words “, and 
shall include (A) the frame or receiver of 
any such weapon, and (B) any combination 
of parts designed and intended for use in 
converting a weapon, other than a machine- 
gun, into a machinegun”. 

(c) Section 5848 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by renum 
paragraphs (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), (8), (9), 
(10), and (11) as pargaraphs (4), (5), (6), 
(7), (8), (9), (10), (11), and (12) respec- 
tively, and by inserting after Paragraph (2) 
a new paragraph (3) as follows: 

“(3) The term ‘destructive device’ means 
any explosive or incendiary (a) bomb or (b) 
grenade or (c) rocket or (d) missile or (e) 
similar device, or launching device therefor 
(except a device which is not designed or 
redesigned or used or intended for use as a 
weapon or part thereof); and the term shall 
also include any type of weapon by whatso- 
ever name known (other than a shotgun 
having a barrel or barrels of eighteen or more 
inches in length), which will, or which is de- 
signed to, or which may be readily converted 
to, expel a projectile or projectiles by the 
action of an explosive, the barrel or barrels 
of which have a bore of one-half inch or more 
in diameter: Provided, That, the Secretary 
or his delegate may exclude from this defini- 
tion any device which he finds is not likely 
to be used as a weapon.” 

(d) Paragraph (4) of section 5848 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as renum- 
bered) is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and inserting the word “, 
and shall include the frame or receiver of 
any such weapon, and any such weapon 
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which can readily be restored to firing 
condition.” 

(e) Paragraph (5) of section 5848 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as renum- 
bered) is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and inserting the word “, 
and shall include the frame or receiver of 
any such weapon, and any such weapon 
which can readily be restored to firing 
condition.” 

Sec, 2. Wherever in chapter 53 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 a tax is im- 
posed, the rate of such tax shall be twice 
the rate in effect on the day before the day 
this Act takes effect. However, as to the 
special taxes imposed under section 5801 of 
such Code, the increased rates shall not 
take effect until the first day of July follow- 
ing the date of enactment of this Act. 

Sec, 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 5814 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “At the same time 
that a person forwards a copy of the order 
form to the Secretary or his delegate as 
required under subsection (b), he shall for- 
ward a copy of the order form to the princi- 
pal law enforcement officer of the locality 
wherein he resides.” 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 5814 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended 
by striking out the words “in duplicate” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “in 
triplicate”. 

(c) Subsection (e) of section 5821 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “At the same time that the 
person making the declaration forwards the 
declaration to the Secretary or his delegate, 
he shall forward a copy thereof to the princi- 
pal law enforcement officer of the locality 
wherein he resides.” 
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of this Act, shall have 30 days from the ef- 
fective date of this Act to register such fire- 
arm, and no liability (criminal or otherwise) 
shall be incurred in r to failure to so 
register under such section prior to the ex- 
piration of such 30 days. 


The analysis of Senate bill 1591, pre- 
sented by Mr. Dopp, is as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF BILL To AMEND THE 
NATIONAL FIREARMS ACT 


Under the bill, the scope of the National 
Firearms Act (which now covers gangster- 
type weapons such as machineguns, sawed- 
off. shotguns, and deceptive weapons such 
as flashlight guns, fountain pen guns, etc.) 
would be broadened to include destructive 
devices such as explosive or incendiary (1) 
bombs, (2) grenades, (3) rockets, (4) mis- 
siles, or (5) similar weapons, as well as large 
caliber weapons such as mortars, antitank 
guns, bazookas, etc. This would mean that 
such weapons would be subject to all provi- 
sions of the act and that persons engaging 
in business as importers, manufacturers, and 
dealers in such weapons would be required 
to register and pay special (occupational) 
tax. Also, the taxes applicable in respect 
of the making and transfer of weapons such 
as machineguns would be applicable with 
respect to the making and transfer of such 
destructive devices. Also, it would be un- 
lawful for a person to possess a destructive 
device of this character unless such device 
was registered with the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


4 The bill would also increase to twice the 


present rate all of the rates of tax in the 


. National Firearms Act (ch. 53 of the In- 
3 ternal Revenue Code of 1954). 


The princi- 
rates have not been changed since the 


pal 
original enactment of the act in 1934. 


Therefore, it is necessary to increase the 


* 
(d) Section 5843 of the Internal Revenue rates in order to carry out the purposes of 


Code of 1954 is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following sentence: 

“Tf a firearm (possessed by a person other 
than an importer or manufacturer) does not 
bear the proper identification, the possessor 
thereof shall identify the firearm with such 
number and other identification marks as 
may be designated by the Secretary or his 
delegate, in a manner approved by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate.” 


Sec. 4. (a) Subchapter B of chapter 53 of 


the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
section 5850 as follows: 

“Serc. 5850. Mutual Security Act of 1954.— 
Nothing in this chapter shall be construed 
as modifying or affecting the requirements 
of section 414 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, with respect to the manu- 
facture, exportation, and importation of 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war.” 

(b) The table of sections in subchapter B 
of chapter 53 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof: 

“Sec, 5850. Mutual Security Act of 1954.” 

Sec. 5. (a) The proviso in paragraph (3) 
of subsection (a) of section 5801 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
striking out the words “under section 
5848 (5) and inserting in Meu thereof the 
words “under section 5848(6)”. 

(b) The proviso in subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 5811 of the Internal Revenue Code of 


1954 is amended by striking out the words 


“under section 5848(5)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “under section 5848(6)”. 

Sec. 6. (a) This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the second month following the 
month in which it is enacted. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), any person required to regis- 
ter a firearm under the provisions of section 


5841 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 


by reason of the amendments to section 5848 


of such Code contained in the first section 


the act. 

In addition, the bill contains certain addi- 
tional strengthening and clarifying amend- 
ments to the National Firearms Act, 


s 


4 SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1: This section would amend 
section 5848 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 which is the section of the National 
Firearms Act containing the definition of 
the weapons subject to the act (ch. 53 of 
the Internal Revenue Code as cited as the 


National Firearms Act). 


Paragraph (a): Paragraph (a) of section 1 
would amend paragraph (1) of section 5848 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to in- 
clude destructive devices within the term 
“firearms”, as used in the National Fire- 
arms Act. The effect of this is to make the 
provisions of the act applicable to a “de- 
structive device” as that term is defined in 
paragraph (c) of section 1 of the draft bill. 

Paragraph (b): Paragraph (b) of section 
1 would amend paragraph (2) of section 5848 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (which 
is the definition of “machinegun” contained 
in the National Firearms Act) to include 
any weapon “which can readily be restored 
to shoot” automatically or semiautomatical- 
ly (more than one shot), without manual re- 
loading, by a single function of the trigger. 
This is merely a clarification of the law and 
represents the administrative construction 
of existing law. 

The definition of machinegun would be 
further amended to include “the frame or 
receiver” of a machinegun. Under the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act, the frame or receiver of 
a firearm is included within the definition 
of a firearm. This change would bring the 
frame or receiver of a machinegun within 
the coverage of the National Firearms Act. 

The definition of machinegun is further 
amended to include “any combination of 
parts designed and intended for use in con- 
verting a weapon, other than a machinegun, 
into a machinegun.” For example, so-called 
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conversion kits are now made and sold for 
the. purpose of converting certain rifles so 
that they will fire automatically or semi- 
automatically more than one shot, without 
manual reloading, by a single function of 
the trigger (1. e., converting such rifles into 
machineguns). However, under existing law, 
there is no effective way to control the man- 
ufacture and transfer of such kits. This 
change is designed to correct this situation 
and to prevent subversion of the purposes 
of the act. 

Paragraph (c): Paragraph (c) of section 1 
provides for the renumbering of paragraphs 
(3) through (11) as paragraphs (4) through 
(12), respectively, of section 5848 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, and for the in- 
sertion after paragraph (2) of such section 
of the Code of 1954, and for the insertion 
after paragraph (2) of such section of the 
code of a new paragraph (3). The new para- 
graph (3) would insert a definition of the 
term “destructive device”. 

The definition of the term “destructive 
device” contained in paragraph (3) of sec- 
tion 5848 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, as contained in the bill is a new provi- 
sion. It would bring under the coverage 
of the National Firearms Act any explosive 
or incendiary (a) grenade or (b) bomb or 
(c) rocket or (d) missile or (e) similar weap- 
on, or launching device therefor (except de- 
vices which are not designed or redesigned 
or used or intended for use as a weapon), 
and would include all large caliber weapons 
paon as bazookas, mortars, antitank guns, 

The parenthetical exception contained in 
this definition is drafted in the same manner 
as the exceptions contained in title 26, United 
States Code, section 5179(a) (relating to 
registration of stills) and section 5205 (a) (2) 
(relating to stamps on containers of distilled 
spirits). Therefore, the decisions of the 
courts (Queen v. United States, 77 F. 2d 780; 
cert, den. 295 U.S. 755; and Scherr v. United 
States, 305 U.S. 251) to the effect that the 
Government is not required to allege or 
prove the matter contained in an exception 
would be applicable. Establishment by a 
person that he came within the exception 
would be a matter of affirmative defense. 
Thus, an explosive device shown to be de- 
signed and intended for lawful use in con- 
struction or for other industrial purposes 
would be excepted. However, if the device 
were designed or used or intended for use 
as a weapon, it would be subject to the pro- 
visions of the act. 

A provision has been made in this defini- 
tion that the Secretary may exclude from the 
definition any device which he finds is not 
likely to be used as a weapon. Examples 
of devices which may be excluded from this 
definition are devices such as Very pistols 
and other signaling devices and line-throw- 
ing appliances (required for commercial ves- 
sels by U.S. Coast Guard regulations) which 
may have been made from converted fire- 
arms. This provision also makes it possible 
to deal with any other comparable situation 
which may arise, such as old cannon or field 
pieces which are primarily of historical sig- 
nificance and with respect to which there is 
no reasonable likelihood that they will be 
used as weapons. 

Paragraph (d): Paragraph (d) of section 1 
would amend paragraph (4) (as renum- 
bered) of section 5848 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and inserting the words 
“, and shall include the frame or receiver of 
any such weapon, and any such weapon 
which can readily be restored to firing con- 
dition.” The effect of this change is to in- 
clude the frame or receiver of a rifle within 
the definition of that term as used in the 
National, Firearms Act. This change is com- 
parable to the corresponding change in the 
definition of “machinegun” contained in 
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paragraph (b) of this section. The inclusion 
in the definition of the language “, and any 
such weapon which can readily be restored 
to firing condition” represents a clarification 
of law and is consistent with the administra- 
tive construction of existing law. 

Paragraph (e): Paragraph (e) of section 
1 would amend paragraph (5) (as renum- 
bered) of section 5848 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954. This paragraph contains 
the definition of the term “shotgun” and 
the change is identical with the change made 
with respect to the definition of “rifle” re- 
ferred to in paragraph (d) above. 

Section 2: Section 2 would amend chapter 
53 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 by 
providing that, “Wherever in such chapter a 
tax is imposed, the rate of tax shall be 
twice the rate in effect on the day before 
the day this act takes effect.” 

However, as to the special (occupational) 
taxes imposed under section 5801 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, the increased 
rates would not take effect until the first 
day of July following the date of enactment. 

The effect of this section would be: 

1. To increase the special (occupational) 
tax imposed under section 5801(a)(1) in 
respect of importers or manufacturers from 
$500 a year or fraction thereof to $1,000 a 
year or fraction thereof; 

2. To increase the special (occupational) 
tax imposed under section 5801(a)(2) in 
respect of dealers (other than pawnbrokers) 
from $200 a year or fraction thereof, to $400 
a year or fraction thereof; 

3. To increase the tax imposed under sec- 
tion 5801(a)(3) in respect of pawnbroker 
dealers from $300 a year or fraction thereof 
to $600 a year or fraction thereof; 

4. To increase the special (occupational) 
tax imposed under section 5801(a)(3) in 
respect to manufacturers and dealers in 
guns classified as “any other weapon” and 
certain guns with combination shotgun and 
rifle barrels from $25 a year or fraction 
thereof in the case of manufacturers to $50 
a year or fraction thereof, and with respect 
to dealers from $10 a year or fraction thereof 
to $20 a year or fraction thereof; 

5. To increase the transfer tax levied under 
section 5811(a) on the transfer of machine- 
guns, sawed-off shotguns, destructive devices, 
etc., from $200 for each such weapon trans- 
ferred in the United States to $400 for each 
such weapon so transferred; 

6. To increase the transfer tax levied un- 
der section 5811(a) on the transfer of “any 
other weapon” and certain guns with combi- 
nation shotgun and rifle barrels from $5 for 
each firearm transferred in the United States 
to $10 for each such weapon so transferred; 
and 

7. To increase the tax imposed under sec- 
tion 5821(a) on the making of any firearm 
subject to the National Firearms Act (by 
persons other than those excepted from the 
making tax) from $200 for each firearm so 
made to $400 for each firearm. 

It should be noted that section 2 would in 
no way effect exemptions and exceptions con- 
tained in the National Firearms Act with re- 
spect to these taxes. (See secs. 5803, 5812, 
and 5821(b) in this regard.) 

The principal rates have not changed since 
the original enactment of the National Fire- 
arms Act in 1934, It is deemed necessary to 
increase the rates of tax imposed in the Na- 
tional Firearms Act in order to more effec- 
tively carry out the purposes of the act. 

Section 3: Paragraph (a) of section 3 would 
amend subsection (a) of section 5814 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 by adding at 
the end thereof a new sentence which would 
provide that at the same time a person for- 
wards a copy of the order form regarding 
transfer of & firearm to the Secretary or his 
delegate, as required by subsection (b) of 
section 5814, he shall forward a copy of the 
order form to the principal law enforcement 
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officer of the locality wherein he resides. 
This is intended as an additional requirement 
and not as a substitute for existing proce- 
dures regarding verification of the identity of 
the applicant. 

Paragraph (b) of section 3 is a conforming 
change relating to the amendment contained 
in paragraph 3(a) and relates to the number 
of copies of the order form. 

Paragraph (c) of section 3 would amend 
subsection (e) of section 5821 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 by adding at 
the end thereof a new sentence providing 
that at the same time a person making the 
declaration in respect of making a firearms 
forwards the declaration to the Secretary or 
his delegate, he shall forward a copy thereof 
to the principal law enforcement officer of 
the locality wherein he resides. This provi- 
sion is intended to be in addition to any 
other existing procedures, and not as a sub- 
stitute for the procedures requiring verifica- 
tion of the identity of the person making the 
declaration. 

Paragraph (d) of section 3 would amend 
section 5843 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (which relates to the identification of 
firearms) by inserting at the end thereof a 
new sentence. This provision is intended to 
provide for the identification of a firearm 
(possessed by a person other than a manu- 
facturer or importer) which does not bear 
the proper identification. 

Section 4: Section 4 of the bill would add 
a new section 5850 to subchapter B 
of chapter 53 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 which would provide that 
“Nothing in this chapter shall be construed 
as modifying or affecting the requirements of 
section 414 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, with respect to the manu- 
facture, exportation, and importation of 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war.” 

This provision is merely for the purpose 
of assuring that the chapter will be so con- 
strued. 

Section 5: Section 5 of the bill contains 
technical conforming changes with respect 
to sections 5801 and 5811 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 made necessary by 
reason of the renumbering of the paragraph 
containing the definition of “any other 
weapon” in section 5848 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

Section 6: This section contains the ef- 
fective date provisions. 

Subsection (a): This subsection provides 
that this act shall take effect on the first 
day of the second month following the 
month it is enacted. 

Subsection (b): This subsection provides 
that, notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (a), any person required to register a 
firearm under the provisions of section 5841 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, by rea- 
son of the amendments to section 5848 of 
such code contained in the first section of 
this act shall have 30 days from the effective 
date of this act to register such firearms, and 
that no liability (criminal or otherwise) shall 
be incurred in respect to failure to so register 
under such section prior to the expiration of 
such 80 days. This provision is necessary 
so that a person who a firearm 
which is brought under this coverage of the 
National Firearms Act, by reason of the 
amendments to such act which are con- 
tained in the first section of the bill, will be 
afforded a reasonable opportunity to comply 
with the registration requirements con- 
tained in section 5841 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954. However, full compli- 
ance with all other provisions of the Na- 
tional Firearms Act, as amended by this bill, 
would be required commencing on the effec- 
tive date provided in subsection (a). For 
example, the provisions relating to the 
making of a firearm, to the transfer of a 
firearm, and to the importation of a fire- 
arm would be fully effective as of the date 
specified in subsection (a). 
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S. 1592. A bill to amend the Federal Fire- 
arms Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first 
section of the Federal Firearms Act (52 Stat. 
1250) is amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 1. DEFINITIONS. As used in this Act 


“(1) The term ‘person’ includes an indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, or corpora- 
tion. 

“(2) The term ‘interstate or foreign com- 
merce’ means commerce between any State 
or possession (not including the Canal Zone) 
and any place outside thereof; or between 
points within the same State or possession 
(not including the Canal Zone), but through 
any place outside thereof; or within any pos- 
session or the District of Columbia. The term 
‘State’ shall include the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

“(3) The term ‘firearm’ means any weap- 
on, by whatsoever name known, which will, 
or is designed to, or which may be readily 
converted to, expel a projectile or projectiles 
by the action of an explosive; the frame or 
receiver of any such weapon; or any firearm 
muffier or firearm silencer; or any destruc- 
tive device. 

“(4) The term ‘destructive device’ means 
any explosive or incendiary (a) bomb or (b) 
grenade or (c) rocket or (d) missile or (e) 
similar device, or launching device therefor 
(except a device which is not designed or re- 
designed or used or intended for use as a 
weapon or part thereof); and the term shall 
also include any type of weapon by whatso- 
ever name known (other than a shotgun hay- 
ing a barrel or barrels of eighteen or more 
inches in length), which will, or which is de- 
signed to, or which may be readily con- 
verted to, expel a projectile or projectiles by 
the action of an explosive, the barrel or 
barrels of which have a bore of one-half inch 
or more in diameter: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary may exclude from this definition any 
device which he finds is not likely to be used 
as a weapon. 

“(5) The term ‘short-barreled shotgun’ 
means a shotgun having a barrel or barrels 
of less than eighteen inches in length and any 
weapon made from a shotgun (whether by 
alteration, modification, or otherwise) if such 
weapon as modified has an overall length of 
less than twenty-six inches. 

“(6) The term ‘short-barreled rifle’ means 
a rifle having a barrel or barrels of less than 
sixteen inches in length, and any weapon 
made from a rifle (whether by alteration, 
modification, or otherwise) if such weapon as 
modified has an overall length of less than 
twenty-six inches. 

“(7) The term “importer” means any per- 
son engaged in the business of importing or 
bringing firearms or ammunition into the 
United States for purposes of sale or dis- 
tribution; and the term ‘licensed importer’ 
means any such person licensed under the 
provisions of this Act. 

“(8) The term ‘manufacturer’ means any 
person engaged in the manufacture of fire- 
arms or ammunition for purposes of sale or 
distribution; and the term ‘licensed manu- 
facturer’ means any such person licensed 
under the provisions of this Act. 

“(9) The term ‘dealer’ means (a) any per- 
son engaged in the business of selling fire- 
arms or ammunition at wholesale or retail, 
(b) any person engaged in the business of 
repairing such firearms or of making or 
fitting special barrels, stocks, or trigger 
mechanisms to firearms, or (c) any person 
who is a pawnbroker. The term ‘licensed 
dealer’ means any dealer who is licensed 
under the provisions of this Act. 

“(10) The term ‘pawnbroker’ means any 
person whose business or occupation includes 
the taking or receiving, by way of pledge or 
pawn, of any firearm or ammunition as 
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security for the payment or repayment of 
money. 

“(11) The term ‘indictment’ includes an 
indictment or an information in any court 
of the United States or of any State or posses- 
sion under which a crime punishable by im- 
prisonment for a term exceeding one year 
may be prosecuted. 

“(12) The term ‘fugitive from justice’ 
means any person who has fled from any 
State or possession (a) to avoid prosecution 
for a crime punishable by imprisonment for 
a term exceeding one year, or (b) to avoid 
giving testimony in any criminal proceeding. 

(13) The term ‘crime punishable by im- 
prisonment for a term exceeding one year’ 
shall not include any Federal or State of- 
fenses pertaining to anti-trust violations, 
unfair trade practices, restraints of trade, 
or other similar offenses relating to the 
regulation of business practices as the Sec- 
retary may by regulation designate. 

“(14) The term ‘Secretary’ or ‘Secretary 
of the Treasury’ means the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate. 

“(15) The term ‘ammunition’ means pistol 
or revolver ammunition, ammunition for a 
destructive devise, and ammunition for a ma- 
chinegun or rifle.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Federal Firearms 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. UNLAWFUL Acts. (a) It shall be 
unlawful for any person (except an im- 

„manufacturer, or dealer, licensed 
under the provisions of this Act) to trans- 
port, ship, or receive any firearms in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, except— 

“(1) That in the case of a shotgun or rifle 
(Other than a short-barreled shotgun or 
short-barreled rifle) nothing in this sub- 
section shall be held to preclude an indi- 
vidual traveling in interstate or foreign com- 
merce from transporting such shotgun or 
rifle (or having such shotgun or rifle trans- 
ported for him under such conditions as the 
Secretary shall by regulations prescribe), if 
such transportation is for a lawful purpose. 

“(2) That in the case of a pistol or revol- 
ver, nothing in this subsection shall be held 
to preclude an individual traveling in inter- 
state or foreign commerce from transporting 
a pistol or revolver, possessed and carried 
in conformity with the law of each particu- 
lar State into (or through) which the pistol 
or revolver is transported (or having the 
pistol or revolver transported for him under 
such conditions as the Secretary or his dele- 
gate shall by regulations prescribe), if (A) 
the transportation is for a lawful purpose 
not including sale or other disposition there- 
of, and (B) such individual did not acquire 
the pistol or revolver in the course of such 
traveling in interstate or foreign commerce. 

“(3) That in the case of a shotgun or rifle 
(other than a short-barreled shotgun or 
short-barreled rifle) or a pistol or revolver, 
nothing in this subsection shall be held to 
preclude a person from shipping such a fire- 
arm to a licensed importer, licensed manu- 
facturer, or licensed dealer for authorized 
service and the return of such firearm to the 
sender under such conditions as the Secre- 
tary shall by regulations prescribe. 

“(4) That nothing in this subsection shall 
be construed as making unlawful the ship- 
ping or transporting of a firearm in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, by a common or 
contract carrier in the operation of his busi- 
ness or by United States mail, to a licensed 
importer, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer (or such transportation as is other- 
wise authorized under this Act). 

“(5) That nothing in this subsection shall 
be construed as applying in any manner in 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, or any possession of the 
United States differently than it would apply 
if the District of Columbia, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, or the possession were 
a State of the United States. 
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“(b) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
importer, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer to sell or otherwise dispose of any 
firearm to any person— 

(1) Without following the required pro- 
cedures for ascertaining (in such a manner as 
the Secretary shall by regulations prescribe) 
the identity and place of residence (or busi- 
ness in the case of a corporation or other 
business entity) of such person; or 

“(2) Who (in the case of an individual) is 
under 21 years of age (except for a shotgun 
or rifle), and under 18 years of age in the 
case of a shotgun or rifle; or 

“(3) Who he knows or has reasonable cause 
to believe is not a resident of (or in the 
case of a corporation or other business entity, 
who does not have a place of business in) the 
State in which the importer’s, manufac- 
turer’s, or dealer’s place of business is lo- 
cated; except that this paragraph shall not 
apply in the case of a shotgun or rifie (other 
than a short-barreled shotgun or short- 
barreled rifle); or 

“(4) Who by reason of any State or local 
law, regulation, or ordinance applicable at 
the place of sale or other disposition may not 
lawfully receive or possess such firearm.” 

This subsection shall not apply in the case 
of transactions between licensed importers, 
licensed manufacturers, and licensed dealers. 

„(e) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
importer, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer to sell or otherwise dispose of any fire- 
arm or ammunition to any person (other 
than a licensee) knowing or having reason- 
able cause to believe that such person is 
under indictment or has been convicted in 
any court of the United States or of any 
State or possession of a crime punishable by 
imprisonment for a term exceeding one year 
or is a fugitive from justice; or to ship or 
transport any firearm in interstate or foreign 
commerce to any person who may not law- 
fully receive such firearm under subsec- 
tion (a). 

„d) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who is under indictment or who has been 
convicted in any court of a crime punishable 
by imprisonment for a term exceeding one 
year, or who is a fugitive from justice, to 
ship, transport, or cause to be shipped or 
transported, any firearm or ammunition in 
interstate or foreign commerce. 

“(e) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who is under indictment or who has been 
convicted in any court of a crime punishable 
by imprisonment for a term exceeding one 
year, or is a fugitive from justice, to receive 
any firearm or ammunition which has been 
shipped or transported in interstate or for- 
eign commerce. 

“(f) It shall be unlawful for any person 
knowingly to deposit, or cause to be deposit- 
ed for mailing or delivery by mail, or know- 
ingly to deliver, or cause to be delivered, to 
any common or contract carrier for trans- 
portation or shipment in interstate or foreign 
commerce, any package or other container 
in which there is any firearm, without 
written notice to the Postmaster General or 
his delegate or to the carrier (as the case 
may be) that a firearm is being transported 
or shipped. 

“(g) It shall be unlawful for any common 
or contract carrier to deliver, or cause to be 
delivered, in interstate or foreign commerce, 
any firearm to any person who does not ex- 
hibit or produce evidence of a license ob- 
tained under section 3 of this Act or who 
is not exempted by section 4 from the pro- 
visions of this Act (except a firearm trans- 
ported under regulations prescribed under 
section 2(a) (1), (2), or (3) of this Act). 

“(h) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to transport or ship, or cause to be trans- 
ported or shipped, in interstate or foreign 
commerce, any stolen firearm, or stolen am- 
munition knowing, or having reasonable 
cause to believe, same to have been stolen. 
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“(i) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to receive, conceal, store, barter, sell, or dis- 
pose of any stolen firearm or stolen ammuni- 
tion or pledge or accept as security for a 
loan any stolen firearm or stolen ammuni- 
tion, moving as, or which is a part of, or 
which constitutes interstate or foreign com- 
merce, knowing, or having reasonable cause 
to believe, the same to have been stolen. 

“(j) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to transport, ship, or knowingly receive, in 
interstate or foreign commerce, any firearm 
from which the importer’s or manufacturer's 
serial number, as the case may be, has been 
removed, obliterated, or altered. 

“(k) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to import or bring into the United States 
or any possession thereof any firearm in 
violation of the provisions of this Act, or 
to import or bring into the United States or 
any possession thereof any ammunition for 
a destructive device. 

“(1) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to knowingly receive any firearm or ammu- 
nition which has been imported or brought 
into the United States or any possession 
ae in violation of the provisions of this 

Sec. 3. Section 3 of the Federal Firearms 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) No person shall engage in 
business as a firearms or ammunition im- 
porter, manufacturer, or dealer until he has 
filed an application with, and received a li- 
cense to do so from, the Secretary. The 
application shall be in such form and contain 
such information as the Secretary shall by 
regulations prescribe. Each applicant shall 
be required to pay a fee for ob such 
license (for each place of business) as 
follows: 

“(1) If a manufacturer— 

“(A) of destructive devices, a fee of $1,000 

annum, 

“(B) of firearms (other than destructive 
devices), a fee of $500 per annum, 

“(2) If an importer— 

“(A) of destructive devices, a fee of $1,000 
per annum, 

“(B) of firearms (other than destructive 
devices), a fee of $500 per annum. 

8) Ifa dealer 

“(A) in destructive devices, a fee of $1,000 
per annum. 

“(B) who is a pawnbroker (dealing in 
firearms other than destructive devices), a 
fee of $250 per annum. 

“(c) in firearms (other than as described 

in subparagraphs (A) or (B)), a fee of $100 
per annum. 
The fee for an importer or manufacturer of, 
or a dealer in, ammunition for a destructive 
device shall be the same as for an importer 
or manufacturer of, or a dealer in destruc- 
tive devices, and the fee for an importer 
or manufacturer of, or a dealer in other fire- 
arms ammunition shall be the same as for 
an importer or manufacturer of or a dealer 
in such firearms. However, a person who has 
obtained a license covering firearms shall 
not be required to obtain an additional li- 
cense with respect to ammunition. 

“(b) Upon filing by an applicant of the 
prescribed application and payment of the 
prescribed fee, the Secretary shall (except as 
provided in subsection (c)), issue to such 
applicant the license applied for, which shall, 
subject to the provisions of this Act and 
other applicable provisions of law, entitle 
the licensee to rt, ship, and receive 
firearms and ammunition covered by such 
license in interstate or foreign commerce 
during the period stated in the license. 

“(c) Any application submitted under sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of this section shall be 
disapproved and the license denied if the 
Secretary, after notice and opportunity for 
hearing, finds that 

“(1) The applicant is under 21 years of 
age, or 
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“(2) The applicant (including in the case 
of a corporation, partnership, or association, 
any individual possessing directly or indi- 
rectly, the power to direct or cause the direc- 
tion of the management and policies of the 
corporation, partnership, or association) is 
prohibited from transporting, shipping, or 
receiving firearms or ammunition in inter- 
state or foreign commerce under the provi- 
sions of subsection (d) or (e) of section 2 
of this Act; or is, by reason of his business 
experience, financial standing, or trade con- 
nections, not likely to maintain operations 
in compliance with this Act, or 

“(3) The applicant has willfully violated 
any of the provisions of this Act or the reg- 
ulations issued thereunder, or 

“(4) The applicant has willfully failed to 
disclose any material information required, 
or made any false statement as to any mate- 
rial fact, in connection with his applica- 
tion, or 

“(5) The applicant does not have, or does 
not intend to have or to maintain, in a State 
or possession, business premises for the con- 
duct of the business. 

„d) The provisions of section 2(d) and 
(e) of this Act shall not apply in the case of 
a licensed importer, licensed manufacturer, 
or licensed dealer who is indicted for a 
crime punishable by imprisonment for a 
‘term exceeding one year. A licensed im- 
porter, licensed manufacturer, or licensed 
dealer may continue operations, pursuant 
to his existing license (provided that prior 
to the expiration of the term of the existing 
Hcense timely application is made for a new 
license), during the term of such indict- 
ment and until any conviction pursuant to 
the indictment becomes final, whereupon he 
shall be fully subject to all provisions of this 
Act and operations pursuant to such license 
Shall be discontinued (unless an application 
for relief has been filed under section 6). 

“(e) No person shall import or bring any 
firearm into the United States or any pos- 
session thereof, except that the Secretary 
may authorize a firearm to be imported or 
brought in if the person importing or bring- 
ing in the firearm established to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary that the firearm— 

“(1) Is being imported or brought in for 
scientific or research purposes, or is for use 
in connection with competition or training 
pursuant to chapter 401 of title 10 of the 
United States Code; or 

“(2) Is (A) an antique, or (B) an un- 
serviceable firearm (not readily restorable to 
firing condition), imported or brought in as 
a curio or museum piece; or 

“(3) Is of a type and quality generally 
recognized as particularly suitable for lawful 
sporting purposes and is not a surplus mili- 
tary weapon and that the importation or 
bringing in of the firearm would not be con- 
trary to the public interest; or 

“(4) Was previously taken out of the 
United States or a possession by the person 
who is bringing in the firearm. 

“Provided, That the Secretary may permit 
the conditional importation or bringing in of 
a firearm for examination and testing in con- 
nection with the making of a determination 
as to whether the importation or bringing 
in of such firearm will be allowed under this 
subsection. 

“(f) No licensed importer, licensed man- 
ufacturer, or licensed dealer shall sell or 
otherwise dispose of a destructive device, a 
machine gun (as defined in section 6848 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954), a short- 
barreled shotgun, or a short-barreled rifle, to 
a non-licensee unless he has in his possession 
a sworn statement executed by the principal 
law enforcement officer of the locality 
wherein the purchaser or person to whom it 
is otherwise disposed of resides, attesting 
that there is no provision of law, regulation, 
or ordinance which would be violated by 
such person’s receipt or possession thereof 
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and that he is satisfied that it is intended 
by such person for lawful purposes. Such 
sworn statement shall be retained by the 
licensee as a part of the records required to 
be kept under subsection (g). 

“(g) Each licensed importer, licensed man- 
ufacturer, and licensed dealer shall main- 
tain such records of importation, produc- 
tion, shipment, receipt, and sale and other 
disposition, of firearms and ammunition at 
such place, for such period and in such form 
as the Secretary may by regulations pre- 
scribe, Such importers, manufacturers, and 
dealers shall make such records available for 
inspection at all reasonable times, and shall 
submit to the Secretary such reports and 
information with respect to such records and 
the contents thereof as he shall by regula- 
tions prescribe. The Secretary or his dele- 
gate may enter during business hours the 
premises (including places of storage) of any 
firearms or Ammunition importer, manufac- 
turer, or dealer for the purpose of inspecting 
or examining any records or documents re- 
quired to be kept by such importer or manu- 
facturer or dealer under the provisions of 
this Act or regulations issued pursuant 
thereto, and any firearms or ammunition 
kept or stored by such importer, manufac- 
turer, or dealer at such premises. Upon the 
request of any State or possession or political 
subdivision thereof, the Secretary of the 
Treasury may make available to such State, 
or possession, or any political subdivision 
thereof, any information which he may pos- 
sess or which he may obtain by reason of 
the provisions of this Act with respect to the 
identification of persons within such State, 
or possession, or political subdivision thereof, 
who have purchased or received firearms or 
ammunition, together with a description of 
the firearms or ammunition so purchased or 
received. 

„(h) Licenses issued under the provisions 
of subsection (c) of this section shall be 
kept posted and kept available for inspection 
on the business premises covered by the 
license, 

J) Licensed importers and licensed man- 
ufacturers shall identify (or cause to be 
identified), in such manner as the Secretary 
shall by regulations prescribe, each firearm 
imported or manufactured by such importer 
or manufacturer.” 

Sec. 4. Section 4 of the Federal Firearms 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. EXCEPTIONS TO APPLICABILITY OF THE 
Acr, 

“The provisions of this Act shall not apply 
with respect to the transportation, shipment, 
receipt, or importation of any firearms or 
ammunition imported for, or sold or shipped 
to, or issued for the use of (1) the United 
States or any department, independent es- 
tablishment, or agency thereof; or (2) any 
State, or possession, or any department, in- 
dependent establishment, agency, or any 
political subdivision thereof.” 

Sec. 5. Subsection (b) of section 5 of the 
Federal Firearms Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) Any firearm or ammunition involved 
in, or used or intended to be used in, any 
violation of the provisions of this Act, or 
any rules or regulations promulgated there- 
under, or any violation of the provisions of 
title 18 United States Code, sections 111, 112, 
372, 871, or 1114, shall be subject to seizure 
and forfeiture and all provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 relating to the 
seizure, forefeiture, and disposition of fire- 
arms, as defined in section 5848(1) of said 
Code, shall, so far as applicable, extend to 
seizures and forfeitures under the provisions 
of this Act.” 

Sec. 6. The Federal Firearms Act 18 
amended by renumbering sections 6, 7, 8, 
and 9 äs sections 8, 9, 10, and 11, respec- 
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tively, and inserting after section 5 the fol- 
lowing new sections: 


“Sec. 6. RELIEF OF CONVICTED PERSONS UNDER 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS, 


“A person who has been convicted of a 
crime punishable by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year (other than a crime 
involving the use of a firearm or other weap- 
on or a violation of this Act or of the Na- 
tional Firearms Act) may make application 
to the Secretary for relief from the disabili- 
ties under the Act incurred by reason of such 
conviction, and the Secretary may grant such 
relief if it is established to his satisfaction 
that the circumstances regarding the conyic- 
tion, and the applicant’s record and reputa- 
tion are such that the applicant will not be 
likely to conduct his operations in an unlaw- 
ful manner, and that the granting of the 
relief would not be contrary to the public 
interest. A licensee conducting operations 
under the Act, who makes application for re- 
lief from the disabilities incurred under the 
Act by reason of such a conviction, shall not 
be barred by such conviction from further 
operations under his license pending final 
action on an application for relief filed pur- 
suant to this section.” 

“SEC. 7. APPLICABILITY OF OTHER LAWS. 

“(a) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as modifying or affecting any provi- 
sion o 

“(1) The National Firearms Act (Chapter 
53 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954); or 

“(2) Section 414 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended (section 1934 of title 
22 of the United States Code (relating to 
munitions control) ); or à 

“(3) Section 1715 of title 18 of the United 
States Code (relating to nonmailable fire- 
arms). 

“(b) Nothing in this Act shall confer any 
right or privilege to conduct any business 
contrary to the law of any State, or be con- 
strued as relieving any person from com- 
pliance with the law of any State.” 

Sec. 7. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act; except that the amend- 
ments made by section 3 of this Act to sec- 
tion 3(a) of the Federal Firearms Act shall 
not apply to any importer, manufacturer, or 
dealer licensed under the Federal Firearms 
Act on the date of the enactment of this Act 
until the expiration of the license held by 
such importer, manufacturer, or dealer on 
such date. 


The explanation of Senate bill 1592, 
presented by Mr. Dopp is as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF BILL To AMEND THE FEDERAL 
FIREARMS Act 


The bill is a general revision of the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act, designed to more effec- 
tively control interstate and foreign com- 
merce in firearms. The bill adheres to and 
furthers the principle inherent in the pres- 
ent act that interstate and foreign commerce 
in firearms be controlled at the Federal 
level under the commerce power in a man- 
ner which will enable the States to control 
more effectively the traffic within their own 
borders under their own police power. 

The bill would, in general, make it il- 
legal to transport, ship, or receive firearms 
in interstate or foreign commerce, except 
as between licensed importers, licensed man- 
ufacturers, or licensed dealers, or between 
such licensees and persons excepted from the 
application of the Federal Firearms Act by 
section 4 of that act (e.g., agencies of the 
Federal and State governments). Thus, 
under the bill, the so-called interstate mail- 
order traffic in firearms, whereby an individ- 
ual can order a gun to be shipped from a 
mail-order dealer in another State, would be 
completely terminated. 

Further, all sales by federally licensed im- 
porters, federally licensed manufacturers, 
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and federally licensed dealers of shotguns 
and rifles to persons under 18 years of age, 
and of all other types of firearms to persons 
under 21 years of age, would be prohibited. 

The bill is also designed to eliminate the 
serious abuses of the Federal Firearms Act 
license system inherent in the nominal li- 
cense fee and weak qualifying requirement 
provisions of existing law, and to assure that 
persons licensed under the act are bona fidely 
engaged in the business and are of good 
repute. 

The bill would curb the flow of imports of 
surplus military weapons, and certain other 
firearms which are not particularly suitable 
for lawful sporting purposes. 

Further, the bill would bring under strict 
Federal control interstate and foreign com- 
merce in large caliber weapons such as ba- 
zookas, mortars, antitank guns, etc., and de- 
structive devices such as explosive or incen- 
diary (a) grenades or (b) bombs or (c) mis- 
siles or (d) rockets or (e) similar weapons. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1: This section would restate and 
amend section 1 of the Federal Firearms Act 
(52 Stat. 1250) which contains the defini- 
tion of the meaning of certain terms used 
in the act. 

The definition of the term “person” in 

paragraph (1) is existing law (15 U.S.C. 901 
(1))- 
The definition of the term “interstate or 
foreign commerce” is a restatement of exist- 
ing law (15 U.S.C. 901(a)). “Territory” is 
omitted since there is no “territory” at the 
present time. The last sentence of this def- 
inition is inserted to clarify the status of the 
Act in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
the District of Columbia. 

The definition of the term “firearm” in 
paragraph (3) is a restatement and revision 
of the provisions of existing law (15 U.S.C. 
901(3)). The revised definition has been ex- 
tended to include any weapon by whatsoever 
name known “which will,” or “which may be 
readily converted to,” expel a projectile or 
projectiles by the action of an explosive. 
This represents a much needed clarification 
and strengthening of existing law designed 
to prevent circumvention of the purposes of 
the act. As under existing law, the defini- 
tion also includes weapons designed to“ 
expel a projectile or projectiles by the ac- 
tion of an explosive, and firearm mufflers and 
firearm silencers. 

The present definition of this term in- 
cludes “any part or parts’’ of a firearm. 
It has been impractical to treat each small 
part of a firearm as if it were a weapon. The 
revised definition substitutes the words 
“frame or receiver” for the words “any part 
or parts.” 

In addition, the definition of the term 
“firearm” is extended to include any “de- 
structive device” as defined in the proposed 
new definition of this term contained in 
paragraph (4) of section 1. The effect of 
this inclusion is to make the provisions of 
the act applicable to such destructive de- 
vices. 

The definition of the term “destructive de- 
vice” contained in paragraph (4) is a new 
provision. The purpose of this definition 
is twofold. First, it would bring under the 
terms of the act any explosive or incendiary 
(a) grenade or (b) bomb or (c) rocket or (d) 
missile or (e) similar weapon, or launching 
device therefor (except devices which are not 
designed or redesigned or used or intended 
for use as a weapon). Second, the defini- 
tion would include large caliber weapons 
such as bazookas, mortars, antitank guns, 
etc., in order that the more stringent con- 
trols applicable with respect to the traffic 
in destructive devices would be applicable 
with respect to such weapons. 

The parenthetical exception contained in 
this definition is drafted in the same manner 
as the exceptions contained in 26 U.S.C. sec- 
tion 6179(a) (relating to registration of 
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stills) and section 5205(a)(2) (relating to 
stamps on containers of distilled spirits). 
Therefore, the decisions of the courts (Queen 
v. United States, 77 F. 2d 780; cert. den. 295 
U.S. 755; and Scherr v. United States, 305 U.S. 
251) to the effect that the Government is 
not required to allege or prove matter con- 
tained in an exception would be applicable. 
Establishment by a person that he came 
within the exception would be a matter of 
affirmative defense. Thus, an explosive de- 
vice shown to be designed and intended for 
lawful use in construction or for other in- 
dustrial purposes would be excepted. How- 
ever, if the device were designed or used or 
intended for use, as a weapon, it would be 
subject to the provisions of the act. 

A provision has been made in this defini- 
tion that the Secretary may exclude from the 
definition any device which he finds is not 
likely to be used as a weapon. Examples of 
devices which may be excluded from this 
definition are devices such as Very pistols 
and other signaling devices and line-throw- 
ing appliances (required for commercial 
vessels by U.S. Coast Guard regulations) 
which may have been made from converted 
firearms. This provision also makes it pos- 
sible to deal with any other comparable 
situation which may arise, such as old can- 
non or fieldpieces which are primarily of his- 
torical significance and with respect to 
which there is no reasonable likelihood that 
they will be used as a weapon. 

The definition of the term “short-barreled 
shotgun” contained in paragraph (5) isa new 
provision. The definition describes a shot- 
gun of the type which is subject to the pro- 
visions of the National Firearms Act (ch. 
53 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). 
The purpose of the definition is to provide 
a convenient means of reference to weapons 
of this type. 

The definition of the term “short-barreled 
rifle“ contained in paragraph (6) is a new 
provision. The definition describes a rifle 
of the type which is subject to the pro- 
visions of the National Firearms Act (ch. 
53 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). 
The purpose of the definition is to provide 
a convenient reference to weapons of this 
type. 

The definition of the term “importer” 
is a new provision. Under existing law (15 
U.S.C. 901(4)), the term “manufacturer” in- 
cludes a person engaged in importation of 
firearms or ammunition for purposes of sale 
or distribution. It appears obvious that 
separate classifications should be provided 
for importers and manufacturers in order 
to more appropriately effectuate the purposes 
of the act. 

The definition of the term “manufacturer” 
is a restatement of existing law (15 U.S.C. 
904(4)) except that the references to im- 
portation have been deleted. 

The definition of the term “dealer” is a 
restatement of existing law (15 U.S.C. 901(5) ) 
with certain revisions. The definition also 
makes it clear that “pawnbrokers” are a 
type of dealer. This reflects proposed 
changes in other provisions of the act which 
would place pawnbrokers handling firearms 
in a special category and provide for higher 
license fees for procurement of licenses by 
pawnbroker dealers. 

The definition of the term “pawnbroker” 
is a new provision. Pawnbroker dealers are 
covered under the provisions of the existing 
act in the same manner as other dealers. 
The purpose of this definition is to provide 
a basis for a separate classification of pawn- 
broker dealers. Under the provisions of the 
National Firearms Act (26 U.S.C., ch. 53), 
pawnbrokers are separately classified and 
charged a higher rate of special (occupa- 
tional) tax than other dealers. 

The definition of the term “indictment” is 
& new provision. Inasmuch as a person 
under indictment for certain crimes is pro- 
scribed from shipping or receiving firearms 
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in interstate or foreign commerce, and a 
license under the act will not be issued to 
such a person, the definition will serve a 
useful p in making it clear that an 
“information” charging a crime is the same 
as an indictment charging a crime. This 
definition is in accord with the opinion of 
the court in Quinones v. United States, 161 
F. 2d 79. 

The definition of the term “fugitive from 
justice” is a restatement of existing law (15 
U.S.C. 901(6)) with reference to “territory” 
omitted since there is at the present time 
no such territory. 

The definition of the term “crime punish- 
able by imprisonment for a term exceeding 
1 year” is a new provision. 

Prior to October 4, 1961, the Federal Fire- 
arms Act included provisions which made it 
unlawful for a person convicted of a crime 
of violence (as defined) ‘in any court of the 
United States, a State, or possession, to 
transport, ship, or receive any firearm in 
interstate or foreign commerce. S. 1750 
(87th Cong., Ist sess.) amended the act by 
striking the definition of “crime of violence” 
and by striking that term wherever it ap- 
peared in the act and inserting in lieu 
thereof the term “crime punishable by im- 
prisonment for a term exceeding 1 year.” 
S. 1750 was introduced at the request of the 
Attorney General as an integral part of an 
anticrime legislative program. See House 
Report No. 1202 (87th Cong., Ist sess.) The 
felony criteria for prohibiting the trans- 
porting, shipping, or receiving of firearms in- 
corporated in the act by S. 1750 has been 
retained to date. 

However, the definition of “crime punish- 
able by imprisonment for a term exceeding 
1 year” proposed in the bill would modity 
the felony criteria by excluding antitrust- 
type violations. It may be noted that anti- 
trust-type violations are not felonies under 
Federal law. However, a limited number of 
States have statutes making such offenses 
felonies. The definition would provide uni- 
form treatment of such offenses, both State 
and Federal. 

The definition of the term “Secretary” or 
“Secretary of the Treasury” contained in 
paragraph (12) is a new provision. The 
purpose of this definition is to eliminate the 
necessity of repeating “Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate” in several sections 
of the act. 

The definition of the term “ammunition” 
contained in existing law (15 U.S.C. 901(7)) 
has been revised to include ammunition for 
a destructive device and ammunition for a 
machinegun or rifle in addition to pistol and 
revolver ammunition. 

Section 2: Section 2 of the bill would 
amend section 2 of the Federal Firearms Act 
pee U.S.C. 902), which relates to prohibited 
acts. 


Subsection (a): Subsection (a) is derived 
in part from the provisions of existing law 
contained in subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 2 of the Federal Firearms Act (15 U.S.C. 
902 (a) and (b)). Such provisions of ex- 
isting law make it unlawful for any importer, 
manufacturer, or dealer, except an importer, 
manufacturer, or dealer licensed under the 
act, to transport, ship, or receive any firearm 
in interstate or foreign commerce, or for any 
person to receive any firearm transported or 
shipped in interstate or foreign commerce, by 
an unlicensed importer, manufacturer, or 
dealer. 

The provisions of section 2(a) of the bill 
establish a general rule making it unlawful 
for any person, except an importer; manufac- 
turer, or dealer licensed under the provisions 
of this act, to transport, ship, or receive fire- 
arms in interstate or foreign commerce. This 
would have the effect of channeling inter- 
state and foreign commerce in firearms 
through licensed importers, licensed manu- 
facturers, and licensed dealers, thereby pro- 
hibiting the so-called mail-order traffic 
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in firearms to unlicensed persons. Thus, the 
several States could adequately deal with the 
sale and disposition of firearms within their 
own jurisdiction by the exercise of their 
police power granted to them under the Con- 
stitution. 

The provisions of this subsection would 
not, of course, be applicable in respect of 
transactions with the persons excepted under 
the provisions of section 4 of the act (15 
U.S.C. 904), such as Federal or State agencies. 
No specific exception is made in this section 
for the transactions with such persons, since 
such transactions are covered by section 4. 

However, five specific exceptions are made 
to the general prohibitory provisions of sub- 
section (a). These exceptions deal (1) with 
the transporting of certain types of firearms 
by individuals traveling in interstate or 
foreign commerce, (2) with the shipment of 
firearms to licensees under the act for author- 
ized service and the return of such firearm 
to the sender, (3) with the transportation of 
firearms by carriers, and (4) with the appli- 
cation of the subsection in the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the possessions. 

Exception (1) makes it possible for a per- 
son who is traveling in interstate or foreign 
commerce to carry with him his shotgun or 
rifle (other than a short-barreled shotgun or 
short-barreled rifle). The exception also 
makes it possible for an individual traveling 
in interstate or foreign commerce (such as 
a person moving his place of residence) to 
have his shotgun or rifie transported for him 
under such conditions as the Secretary shall 
by regulations prescribe. However, the 
transportation of the firearm by or for the 
individual must be for a lawful purpose. 

The second exception, which is contained 
in paragraph (2), relates to the ng 
of a pistol or revolver by an individual travel- 
ing in interstate or foreign commerce and to 
having the pistol or revolver transported for 
such an individual. The limitations with re- 
spect to the transportation of pistols and 
revolvers are more restrictive than with re- 
spect to the transportation of shotguns or 
rifles. The reasons for the home stringent 
limitations are twofold. First, the States 
and possessions in general have, under their 
police power, imposed more restrictions on 
the acquiring, possessing, or carrying of con- 
cealable weapons than have been imposed 
with respect to sporting-type firearms, such 
as shotguns and rifles. Second, the more 
restrictive limitations are also correlated to 
the provisions of subsection (b) of section 2 
as contained in the bill, which would pro- 
hibit licensed importers, manufacturers, and 
dealers from selling a pistol or revolver to 
a person who is a nonresident of the State 
in which the licensee's place of business is 
located. 

The effect of the provisions of paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, coupled with the pro- 
visions of subsection (b) of this section, is to 
require a person to procure his pistol or 
revolver in the State in which he resides, and 
if he transports the pistol or revolver across 
a State line, to comply with the law of each 
State into or through which he transports 
such pistol or revolver. Such provisions are 
designed to give meaning and effect to the 
laws of those States which have imposed re- 
quirements for the protection of their citi- 
zens With regard to the acquiring, possess- 
ing, or carrying of such firearms. The term 
“State” is defined in paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 1 of the act as including the District 
of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

The third exception, contained in para- 
graph (3) of subsection (a), provides that, 
subject to such conditions as the Secretary 
shall by regulations prescribe, a person may 
ship a firearm to a licensed importer, licensed 
manufacturer, or licensed dealer for author- 
ized service and for the return of such fire- 
arm to the sender, However, it should be 
noted that this exception does not apply to 
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any firearms which are subject to the provi- 
sions of the National Firearms Act. Such 
firearms can only be transported in inter- 
state or foreign commerce between persons 
licensed under the act. 

Paragraph (4) of this subsection provides 
an exception for the shipping or transport- 
ing of a firearm in interstate or foreign com- 
merce by common or contract carrier between 
persons licensed under the act, and to and 
from licensees and persons exempted by sec- 
tion 4 of the act. This exception also rec- 
ognizes lawful shipments by U.S. mail be- 
tween persons licensed under the act. Fur- 
ther, the exception recognizes transportation 
to or from nonlicensees pursuant to regu- 
lations prescribed under paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) of this subsection. 

The provisions of paragraph (5) of sub- 
section (2) provide that nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed as applying in 
any manner in the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, or a possession, differently than it 
would apply if such place were a State of the 
United States. This provision is intended to 
make it clear that the prohibitions of the 
subsection are not intended, by reason of 
the definition of the term “interstate or for- 
eign commerce,” to apply to over-the-counter 
sales, or transportation within such places. 

The decisions of the courts (Queen v. 
United States, 77 F. 2d 780, cert. den, 295 
U.S. 755; and Scherr v. United States, 305 
U.S. 251) to the effect that the Government 
is not required to allege or prove matter 
contained in an exception would be appli- 
cable to the exceptions contained in this sub- 
section. Establishment by a person that he 
came within the exception would be a matter 
of affirmative defense. 

Subsection (b): Subsection (b) of section 
2 of the act, as contained in the bill, is a 
new provision which is intended to regulate 
the disposition of firearms by licensed im- 
porters, manufacturers, and dealers, to per- 
sons other than licensees under the act. 

The subsection would make it unlawful for 
any importer, manufacturer, or dealer to sell 
or otherwise dispose of any firearm without 
following the required procedures for ascer- 
taining (in such a manner as the Secretary 
shall by regulations prescribe) the identity 
and place of residence (or of business in the 
case of a corporation or other business en- 
tity) of the purchaser. 

In order for the records of disposition 
required to be kept by licensees to have sig- 
nificant value or validity, it is essential that 
the licensees be required to satisfactorily 
ascertain the identity of the purchaser and 
his place of residence. It should be noted 
in this regard that the rifle used by Lee Har- 
vey Oswald to assassinate the late President 
John F. Kennedy, and the pistol used to kill 
the police officer, were procured by Oswald 
from federally licensed dealers, under a fic- 
titious name. 

Under the subsection all sales or other dis- 
positions by federally licensed importers, 
federally licensed manufacturers, and fed- 
erally licensed dealers of shotguns and rifles 
(other than short-barreled weapons) to per- 
sons under 18 years of age, and of all other 
types of firearms to persons under 21 years 
of age, would be prohibited. This provides a 
uniform and effective means throughout the 
United States for preventing the purchasing 
of the specified firearms by persons under 
such ages. The procuring of firearms by 
juveniles (often without the knowledge or 
consent of their parents or guardians) has 
become a matter of national concern. The 
tragic consequences of this situation has 
been brought out in the proceeding of the 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the Senate. 

The provisions of the subsection prohibit- 
ing licensees under the act from selling a 
firearm (other than a shotgun or rifle) to an 
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unlicensed individual who is a resident of a 
State, other than that in which the im- 
porter's, manufacturer’s, or dealer’s place of 
business is located, is intended to deal with 
the very serious problem of individuals go- 
ing across State lines to procure firearms 
which they could not lawfully procure or 
process in their own State and without the 
knowledge of their local authorities. The 
hearings before the Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate dem- 
onstrated the ease with which residents of 
& particular State, which has laws regulating 
the purchase of firearms, can circumvent 
such laws by procuring a firearm in a neigh- 
boring jurisdiction which has no such con- 
trols on the purchase of firearms. 

Paragraph (4) of the subsection would 
make it unlawful for any federally licensed 
importer, manufacturer, or dealer to sell or 
otherwise dispose of any firearms to any 
person who, by reason of State or local law, 
regulation, or ordinance, applicable to the 
Place of sale or other disposition, may not 
lawfully receive or possess such firearm. 

The conditions imposed by this subsection 
on the operations of persons licensed under 
the act are deemed to be reasonable condi- 
tions on the privilege granted to them, and 
necessary to effective control of interstate 
and foreign commerce in firearms, and to 
protect the public welfare. 

Subsection (c): Subsection (c) of section 
2 of the bill is a new provision which, like 
subsection (b), deals with the activities of 
licensed importers, licensed manufacturers, 
and licensed dealers. This subsection would 
make it unlawful for any such importer, 
manufacturer, or dealer to sell or otherwise 
dispose of any firearm or ammunition to any 
person (other than a licensee operating 
under the provisions of section 3(d) or sec- 
tion 6) knowing, or having reasonable cause 
to believe, that such person is under indict- 
ment or has been convicted in any court of 
the United States, or of a State (as defined in 
paragraph (2) of section 1) or possession, of 
a crime punishable by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year, or who is a fugitive 
from justice. In other words, licensees would 
be prohibited from knowingly disposing of 
firearms or ammunition to felons, fugitives 
from justice, or persons under indictment 
for a felony. This subsection would also 
make it unlawful for such importer, manu- 
facturer, or dealer to ship or transport any 
firearm in interstate or foreign commerce to 
any person who may not lawfully receive 
such firearm under the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section. 

Subsection (d): Subsection 2(d) of the 
bill is existing law (15 U.S.C. 902(e)) except 
that the words “in any court” have been in- 
serted to conform the language to the lan- 
guage of subsection (e). 

Subsection (e): Subsection 2(e) of the 
bill is a restatement of existing law (15 U.S.C. 
902(f)) revised to include persons under 
indictment. The omission of these persons 
from existing law appears to have been an 
inadvertent omission since such persons are, 
under existing law (15 U.S.C. 902(e)), pro- 
hibited from shipping or transporting fire- 
arms in interstate or foreign commerce. Also, 
the presumption contained in existing law 
has been eliminated, since it was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in 
Tot v. United States 319 U.S. 463. 

Subsection (f): Subsection (f) of section 
2 as contained in the bill is a new provision 
which would make it unlawful for any per- 
son (including a licensee under the act) 
knowingly to deposit, or cause to be de- 
posited for mailing, or delivery by mail, or 
knowingly to deliver, or cause to be delivered, 
to any common or contract carrier for trans- 
portation or shipment in interstate or 
foreign commerce, any package or other con- 
tainer in which there is any firearm, with- 
out written notice to the Postmaster General 
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or his delegate or to the carrier (as the case 
may be) that a firearm is being transported 
or shipped. This provision is correlated to 
the provisions of section 2(g) of the act as 
contained in the bill which in general pro- 
hibits carriers from delivering, or causing to 
be delivered, in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, any firearm to any person who does 
not exhibit or produce evidence of a license 
obtained under section 3 of the act. Further, 
the testimony before the Subcommittee To 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate 
disclosed the existence of a practice of sur- 
reptitiously shipping firearms, without notice 
or disclosure, to circumvent requirements of 
Federal or State law. 

Subsection (g): Subsection 2(g) of the act 
as contained in the bill is a new provision 
which would in general make it unlawful 
for any common or contract carrier to de- 
liver, or cause to be delivered, in interstate 
or foreign commerce, any firearm to any per- 
son who does not exhibit or produce evidence 
of a license obtained under section 3 of the 
act. As noted in the discussion of subsec- 
tion 2(f), any person who delivers, or causes 
to be delivered to the common or contract 
carrier, any package or other container in 
which there is a firearm, is required to give 
written notice to the carrier that a firearm 
is being transported or shipped. 

This provision is also correlated to the 
provisions of section 2(a) of the act as con- 
tained in the bill, and is intended to aid in 
effectuating the provisions of that subsec- 
tion which are intended to channel interstate 
or foreign commerce in firearms to persons 
licensed under the act. 

Subsection (h): Subsection (h) of section 
2 as contained in the bill is existing law (15 
U.S.C. 902 (g)) and relates to the transporta- 
tion or shipment of stolen firearms. 

Subsection (i): Subsection 2(i1) as con- 
tained in the bill is a restatement of existing 
law (15 U.S.C. 902(h)). The language has 
been revised to correspond with other com- 
parable provisions of Federal law pertaining 
to the receipt or sale of stolen property 
“moving as, or which is a part of, or which 
constitutes interstate or foreign commerce” 
(see 18 U.S.C. 2313 relating to sale or receipt 
of stolen vehicles). This change will make 
it clear that the provisions apply to stolen 
firearms or ammunition transported in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, after having 
been stolen, as well as to firearms and am- 
munition stolen in the course of movement 
in interstate or foreign commerce. 

Subsection (j): Subsection 2(j) as con- 
tained in the bill is a restatement of exist- 
ing law (15 U.S.C. 902 (1)) relating to fire- 
arms from which the manufacturer's serial 
number has been remoyed, obliterated or 
altered. The restatement makes applicable 
the provisions of the subsection to an im- 
porter’s serial number, as well as the manu- 
facturer’s, since importers and manufac- 
turers are separately classified under the 
provisions of the bill. The restatement also 
deletes the words “and the possession of any 
such firearms shall be presumptive evidence 
that such firearm was being transported, 
shipped or received, as the case may be, by 
the possessor in violation of this Act” since 
the ion is meaningless in view of 
the decision of the Supreme Court in Tot 
v. United States, 319 U.S. 463. 

Subsection (k): Subsection (k) of section 
2 of the act as contained in the bill is a new 
provision which would make it unlawful for 
any person to import or bring into the 
United States, or any possession thereof, any 
firearms in violation of the provisions of this 
act or to import or bring into the United 
States or any possession thereof any ammu- 
nition for a destructive device. This pro- 
vision is correlated to the provisions relating 
to importation of firearms contained in sec- 
tion 3(e). 

Subsection (1): Subsection (1) of section 
2 of the act as contained in the bill is a new 
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provision which would make it unlawful for 
any person to knowingly receive any firearm 
or ammunition which has been imported or 
brought into the United States, or any pos- 
session thereof, in violation of the provisions 
of this act. This subsection also is corre- 
lated to the provisions of section 3(e) of the 
act relating to importation. 

Section 3 of the bill: Section 3 of the bill 
would amend section 3 of the Federal Fire- 
arms Act (15 U.S.C. 903) which relates to li- 
censing of importers, manufacturers, and 
dealers, and to recordkeeping by licensees. 

Subsection (a): Subsection (a) of section 
8 of the act as contained in the bill is a re- 
statement and revision of existing law (15 
U.S.C. 903(a)). 

Under existing law, an importer is re- 
quired to obtain a license as a manufac- 
turer. The bill provides a separate classifi- 
cation for importers, and under subsection 
(a) an importer would be required to ob- 
tain a license as such. 

Under existing law, the applicant, if a 
manufacturer or importer, paid a fee of $25 
per annum, and, if a dealer, a fee of $1 per 
annum. These fees are completely unrealis- 
tic and, in the case of dealers, represent only 
a fraction of the cost of processing an appli- 
cation and issuing a license. Further, the 
information presented at the public hearings 
(held in 1963 by the Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency of the Judi- 
clary Committee of the Senate, and by the 
Commerce Committee of the Senate in 1963 
and 1964 on S. 1975, 88th Cong., Ist sess.) 
strongly indicated that many of the persons 
holding licenses as dealers under the Federal 
Firearms Act were not bona fidely engaged 
in business as such, but had, due to the 
nominal license fees, obtained the licenses 
for their own personal reasons (e.g., to ob- 
tain a discount on purchase of firearms, or 
to ship, or receive concealable weapons 
through the mails, or to circumvent State or 
local requirements) . 

Under the provision of subsection (a) of 
section 3 of the act as contained in the bill 
the license fees would be increased to a figure 
which would make it very unlikely that any 
person not bona fidely engaged in business 
as an importer, manufacturer, or dealer 
would attempt to obtain a Federal Firearms 
Act license. The increased license fees 
would be such as to not only cover the cost 
of processing an application and issuing the 
license, but would defray the cost of con- 
ducting the investigation contemplated by 
the provisions of section 3(c) of the act as 
contained in the bill to determine the qual- 
{fications of the applicant to engage in the 
business, and whether or not he would be 
likely to conduct his operations in com- 
pliance with the act. 

A separate classification and higher fees 
are provided in the case of a manufacturer 
or importer of, or a dealer in, “destructive 
devices” as defined in section 1(4) of the 
act as contained in the bill. Since “destruc- 
tive devices” are not ordinary articles of 
commerce, it is anticipated that very few 
such licenses will be issued. The purpose 
of this separate classification and higher fee 
with respect to such devices is to make more 
effective the stringent controls imposed 
under the bill with regard thereto. 

A separate license with a higher license fee 
is also provided for pawnbroker dealers. A 
“pawnbroker” is defined in section 1 of the 
bill. It may be noted that under the 
National Firearms Act (26 U.S.C., ch. 53) 
pawnbroker dealers are charged a higher rate 
of occupational tax than other dealers. 

The language of the first sentence is in- 
tended to make it clear that no person shall 
engage in business as an importer of firearms 
or ammunition, or as a manufacturer of 
firearms or ammunition, or as a dealer in 
firearms or ammunition, until he has filed 
an application with, and received a license 
to do so from, the Secretary. In order to 
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effectively regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce in firearms and ammunition, it is 
necessary that all persons engaging in these 
businesses be licensed. Similar provisions 
were upheld in Hanf v. United States, 235 F. 
2d 710, cert, den. 352 U.S, 880, as reasonably 
necessary to effective control of interstate 
and foreign commerce under comparable 
conditions. 

The provision that applicants shall be re- 
quired to pay a fee for obtaining their license 
“for each place of business” is merely a 
clarification of existing law, since existing 
law is now so construed (see 26 CFR, pt. 
177.33). 

Subsection (b); Subsection (b) of section 
3 as contained in the bill is a restatement 
and revision of the provisions of existing 
law (15 U.S.C. 903 (b)). Existing law pro- 
vides that upon payment of the prescribed 
fee the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue 
to such applicant a license which shall en- 
title the licensee to transport, ship, or receive 
firearms and ammunition in interstate or 
foreign commerce unless and until the license 
is suspended or revoked in accordance with 
the provisions of the act. It will be noted 
that there are no specific conditions on the 
issuance of a license other than the pay- 
ment of the prescribed fee. However, in view 
of the proscriptions in section 2 of the act 
against the shipment, transportation, or re- 
ceipt in interstate or foreign commerce of 
firearms or ammunition by a person who is 
a fugitive from justice, or who has been con- 
victed of, or who is under indictment for, 
any offense punishable by imprisonment for 
a term exceeding 1 year, the act has con- 
sistently been construed as precluding the is- 
suance of licenses to such persons since it 
would be illegal for them to engage in the 
transactions covered by the license (see 26 
CFR, pt. 177). The revision of section 3(b) 
makes it clear that the privileges granted to 
the licensee are not unlimited or uncondi- 
tional but are subject to the provisions of 
this act and other applicable provisions of 
law, and also that the application for the 
license may be denied under the conditions 
set forth in section 3(c) of the act as con- 
tained in the bill. 

Subsection (c): Subsection (c) of section 
8 of the act as contained in the bill is basi- 
cally a new provision, except to the extent 
that it sets forth the construction of existing 
law to the effect that a license will not be 
issued to a person who is prohibited from 
transporting, shipping, or receiving firearms 
or ammunition in interstate or foreign com- 
merce under the provisions of subsection (d) 
or (e) of section 2 of the act (i.e. a person 
who has been convicted of, or who is under 
indictment for, a felony, or who is a fugitive 
from justice). 

The existing provisions of the Federal Fire- 
arms Act, regarding the issuance of licenses, 
represent an anomaly to the general practice 
with regard to the issuance of licenses or 
permits in that the act contains no stand- 
ards for the issuance or denial of a license 
such as are contained in other comparable 
acts. (See 26 U.S.C, 5271(c) and 5712, and 
27 U.S.C. 204(a) (2) ). 

Even though the act has no specific statu- 
tory standards, the courts would have held 
that there would have been an implied 
standard had the terms of the act provided 
any discretion to the Secretary with regard 
to the issuance of a license. (See Ma-King 
Co. v. Blair, 271 U.S. 479, where the Supreme 
Court held that in the case of a statute 
which granted discretion, i.e., used the lan- 

“may issue” rather than “shall issue,” 
that a license could be denied if there were 
reasonable grounds for believing that the 
applicant would not be likely to conduct his 
operations in conformity with Federal law. 

Subsection (c) of section 3 of the act as 
contained in the bill eliminates the anoma- 
lous situation with respect to the licensing 
system contained in existing law and sets 
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forth specific standards under which an ap- 
plication shall be disapproved and the li- 
cense denied, after notice and opportunity 
for hearing. 

The standards provided in subsection (c) 
are very similar to the standards provided 
in 26 U.S.C. section 5271(c) (relating to per- 
mits to procure, deal in, or use specially 
denatured distilled spirits); 26 U.S.C. 5712 
(relating to permits for manufacturers of 
tobacco products); and to 27 U.S.C. 204 
(relating to wholesale dealers in liquors, 
importer of liquors, etc.), It may be noted 
that the principal standard in all three of 
the statutes cited is the implied standard 

by the Supreme Court in the 
Ma-King case (Ma-King v. Blair, 271 US. 
479). 

The hearing and appeal procedures pro- 
vided by the Administrative Procedure Act 
(act of June 11, 1946, 5 U.S.C. 1001, et seq.) 
would, as in the case of the permits provided 
for in 26 U.S.C. 5271 and 5712, be applicable 
with respect to license proceedings under the 
Federal Firearms Act, 

The provisions of paragraph (2) relating 
to individuals possessing, directly or indi- 
rectly, the power to direct or cause the 
direction of the management and policies of 
the corporation, partnership, or association, 
are necessary to preclude felons or other in- 
dividuals who could not obtain a license as 
an individual from using a corporation or 
other business organization to conduct their 
operations. In the past, individuals con- 
victed of a felony have formed corporations 
for the purpose of continuing their firearms 
operations. 

The provisions of paragraph (5) would 
preclude the issuance of licenses to appli- 
cants who do not have, or do not intend to 
have or maintain, bona fide business premises 
for the conduct of the business. This pro- 
vision will be a definite aid in limiting lH- 
censees under the Federal Firearms Act to 
persons bona fidely engaged in business, and 
assuring that there will be an appropriate 
place that is subject to proper inspection 
where the required records will be main- 
tained. 

The information developed at the public 
hearings held by the Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate disclosed a 
definite need for such a provision. It was 
shown that in some cases importers or deal- 
ers maintained no regular place of business 
which could be found, and conducted their 
operations through post office boxes, mail 
drops, answering services, etc. 

Subsection (d): Subsection (d) of section 
3 of the act as contained in the bill replaces 
the provisions of existing law contained in 
section 3(c) of the act (15 U.S.C. 903(c)) and 
reflects the construction of existing law as 
contained in current regulations (26 CFR 
177). 

The requirement of existing law, concern- 
ing the posting of a bond by a licensee con- 
victed of a violation of the act in order to 
continue operations pending final disposition 
of the case on appeal, serves no useful pur- 
pose, and has been omitted. Further, the 
provisions of this subsection have been re- 
vised to simplify administration. Since the 
licensee is required to reapply each year for 
a license, the information on the application 
relating to his indictment and/or conviction 
will be adequate. Also, the license itself can, 
as at present, contain a warning that the 
licensee cannot continue operations once his 
conviction has become final (other than as 
provided in sec. 6). 

As under existing law and regulations, a 
new license will not be issued to a person 
under indictment for, or who has been con- 
victed of, an offense punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding 1 year. However, 
a licensed importer, licensed manufacturer, 
or licensed dealer may continue operations 
pursuant to his existing license (provided 
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that prior to the expiration of the term of 
the existing license timely application is made 
for a new license), during the term of such 
indictment and until any conviction pursu- 
ant to the indictment becomes final, where- 
upon he shall be subject to all provisions of 
this act and operations pursuant to such 
license shall be discontinued. If a bona fide 
application for relief is filed under section 6, 
operations may continue until such applica- 
tion is acted upon. 

Subsection (e): Subsection (e) of section 
3 of the act as contained in the bill is a new 
provision designed to bring under contro] the 
flow of surplus military weapons and other 
firearms being imported or brought into the 
United States which are not particularly 
suitable for target shooting, hunting, or any 
other lawful sporting purpose. The Interim 
Report of the Committee on the Judiciary 
made by its Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency with respect to the 
“Interstate Traffic in Mail-Order Firearms” 
(S. Rept. No. 1340, 88th Cong., 2d sess.) made 
it clear that such firearms are a principal 
source of supply of juvenile delinquents and 
certain other criminal elements. This re- 
port also indicated that many of these fire- 
arms were in such poor condition, or of such 
poor workmanship, that their use would be 
hazardous. 

The operations of certain importers of and 
dealers in such firearms has reflected a 
flagrant disregard of the public interest. 

Under the provisions of the subsection, no 
person could import or bring firearms into 
the United States or a possession thereof, 
except upon authorization by the Secretary. 
Such authorization would not be issued un- 
der the provisions of this subsection unless 
it was established to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary that certain conditions designed to 
protect the public interest had been met. 

These provisions would not hinder the im- 
portation of currently produced firearms of a 
type and quality generally recognized as par- 
ticularly suitable for lawful sporting pur- 
poses, or the importation of antique or un- 
serviceable firearms (not readily restorable to 
firing condition), imported or brought in as 
a curlo or museum piece. 

Subsection (f): Section 8(f) of the act 
as contained in the bill is a new provision 
relating to the sale or other disposition of 
destructive devices, machineguns, short- 
barreled shotguns, and short-barreled rifles 
by licensees to nonlicensees. This pro- 
vision is imposed as a condition on the 
privilege granted the licensee to engage 
in interstate or foreign commerce with re- 
spect to such firearms. Since these are not 
ordinary articles of commerce, it not ex- 
pected that there will be any significant 
volume of transactions falling within the 
application of the subsection. However, it 
is deemed to be in the public interest to 
place adequate controls over the disposition 
of these firearms by licensees to noniicensed 
persons. 

Subsection (g): Subsection (g) of section 
3 of the act as contained in the bill is a 
restatement and revision of the recordkeep- 
ing requirements of existing law (15 U.S.C. 
903(d)). Under existing law and regulations 
(26 CFR 177.51), licensees are required to 
maintain complete and adequate records re- 
flecting the importation, production, and 
disposition at wholesale and retail, of fire- 
arms, and the records are required to be 
kept available for inspection by internal 
revenue officers during regular business 
hours (26 CFR 177.54). 

The restatement of the recordkeeping re- 
quirements contained in this subsection 
would make clear in the statute the require- 
ment that the records be made available for 
inspection at all reasonable times, and the 
authority of the Secretary or his delegate 
to enter during business hours the premises 
of the licensee for inspection purposes. 
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The subsection also makes clear the au- 
thority of the Secretary, by regulations, to 
require the submission of reports concern- 
ing the operations of licensees. 

It has been existing practice to make 
available to State and local law enforce- 
ment officers information obtained from the 
required records of licensees for law enforce- 
ment purposes (e.g., tracing the ownership 
of a firearm found at the scene of the 
crime), The subsection would provide spe- 
cife statutory authority for this practice. 

It may be noted that the entry and inspec- 
tion provisions contained in this subsec- 
tion are similar to those provided in 26 
US.C. 5146 with regard to the premises of 
liquor dealers. 

Subsection (h): Subsection (h) of sec- 
tion 3 of the act as contained in the bill is a 
new provision which would require licenses 
issued to importers, manufacturers, and 
dealers under the provisions of this section 
to be kept posted and available for inspec- 
tion on the business premises covered by the 
license. 

Subsection (i): Subsection (i) of the act 
as contained in the bill is a new provision. 
Existing law (15 U.S.C. 902(i)) makes it 
unlawful for any person to transport, ship, 
or knowingly receive in interstate or foreign 
commerce, any firearm from which the 
manufacturer's serial number has been re- 
moved, obliterated, or altered. Under the 
statutory authority to prescribe regulations 
to carry out the provisions of the act (15 
U.S.C. 907), the Secretary has prescribed 
regulations requiring the identification of 
firearms (26 CFR 177.50). Subsection (i) 
would include in the act specific statutory 
authority for the Secretary to require 
licensed importers and licensed manufac- 
turers to identify firearms in the manner 
prescribed by regulations. 

Section 4: Section 4 of the act as con- 
tained in the bill is a restatement of exist- 
ing law (15 U.S.C. 904). However, the sec- 
tion as contained in the bill eliminates cer- 
tain of the exceptions in existing law. 

Section 4 of the act as contained in the 
bill contains the exception in existing law 
(15 U.S.C. 904) applicable in respect to trans- 
portation, shipment, receipt, or importation 
of firearms or ammunition imported for, or 
sold or shipped to, or issued for the use of 
(1) the United States or any department, in- 
dependent establishment, or agency thereof, 
or (2) any State or possession, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or any department, inde- 
pendent establishment, agency, or any polit- 
ical subdivision thereof. Such transactions 
are completely exempt from all provisions of 
the act. 

The exemptions in existing law for certain 
nongovernmental activities have been omit- 
ted. Such omission does not mean that 
firearms or ammunition cannot be shipped 
to, or procured by, the omitted persons. It 
merely means that the omitted persons will 
be required to obtain firearms and ammuni- 
tion from licensees and that the proper rec- 
ords of transactions must be maintained. 

Section 5: No change has been made in 
subsection (a) of section 5 of the act relat- 
ing to penalties. However, subsection (b) 
of section 5 of the act as contained in the 
bill is a restatement and revision of existing 
law (15 U.S.C. 905(b)). This subsection 
would extend the existing forfeiture provi- 
sions of the Federal Firearms Act, which pro- 
vide for the forfeiture of firearms and am- 
munition involved in violations of the act 
to cover firearms and ammunition “involved 
in, or used or intended to be used in.“ vio- 
lation of the act or of certain provisions of 
title 18 of the United States Code pertain- 
ing to threats to, or assaults on, law enforce- 
ment officers, members of the judiciary, the 
President, the Vice President, etc. 

Under existing law, firearms involved in 
violations of the Federal Firearms Act (15 
U.S.C. 901 et seq.) or the National Firearms 
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Act (26 U.S.C. ch. 53) are subject to for- 
feiture. However, these provisions are 
inadequate to cover many cases involving 
firearms used in offenses against the laws 
of the United States pertaining to assaults 
on, or threats against, law enforcement of- 
ficers and public officials. 

The procedures applicable to seizure, for- 
feiture, and disposition would be the same 
as for firearms seized for violation of the 
Federal Firearms Act (i.e., the provisions. of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, appli- 
cable in respect of National Firearms Act 
firearms, would apply). 

The enactment of this provision is deemed 
to be clearly a matter in the national inter- 
est. 

Section 6: Section 6 of the bill would re- 
number sections 6, 7, 8 and 9 of the Federal 
Firearms Act as sections 8, 9, 10 and 11, re- 
spectively, and insert after section 5 two 
new sections, 

The new section 6 would provide for the 
relief of convicted persons under certain con- 
ditions. This section would not apply if the 
crime involved the use of a firearm or other 
weapon or a violation of the Federal Firearms 
Act or the National Firearms Act. Otherwise, 
the Secretary could grant relief from the 
disabilities incurred under the act by reason 
of a conviction if it was established to his 
satisfaction that the circumstances regard- 
ing the conviction and the applicant’s record 
and reputation were such that the applicant 
will not be likely to conduct his operations 
in an unlawful manner and that the granting 
of the relief would not be contrary to the 
public interest. 

The new section 7 of the act as contained 
in the bill relates to the applicability of oth- 
er laws, This section is merely for the pur- 
pose of making it completely clear that noth- 
ing in the Federal Firearms Act shall be con- 
strued as modifying or affecting any provi- 
sion of the National Firearms Act, section 414 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, or section 
1715 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
Also subsection (b) makes it clear that noth- 
ing in the Federal Firearms Act is intended 
to confer any right or privilege to conduct 
any business contrary to the law of any State, 
or to be construed as relieving any person 
from compliance with the law of any State. 

Section 7: Section 7 provides that the 
amendments made by this act shall become 
effective on the date of the enactment of the 
act, except that the amendments made by 
section 3 to section 3(a) of the Federal Fire- 
arms Act would not apply to any importer, 
manufacturer, or dealer licensed under the 
Federal Firearms Act on the date of enact- 
ment of the act, until the expiration of a 
license held by such manufacturer, importer, 
or dealer on such date. 

In effect, this would mean that a licensee 
would not have to obtain a new license until 
his existing license expired. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused from attendance in the Senate for 
the remainder of the afternoon and to- 
morrow in order that I may attend the 
planned launching of the Gemini space 
trip tomorrow in Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


“CRIME CONTROL—-WHOSE RE- 
SPONSIBILITY IS IT?”—ARTICLE 
BY HOWARD B. GILL 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, recently, 


at William and Mary College, one of our 
country’s outstanding, brilliant criminol- 
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ogists, Howard B. Gill, director of the In- 
stitute of Correctional Administration, 
School of Government and Public Ad- 
ministration, American University, 
Washington, D.C., had published in the 
William and Mary Law Review an article 
entitled “Crime Control—Whose Respon- 
sibility Is It?” 

In view of the fact that the Senate will 
be considering before adjournment the 
question of crime and its solution, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRIME CONTROL—WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY Is Ir? 
(By Howard B. Gill; director, Institute of 

Correctional Administration, School of 

Government and Public Administration, 

American University, Washington, D.C.) 

“Only when the law—that is the judicial 
branch of the government—takes over the 
crime control program shall we ever have 
efficient law enforcement, a sound correc- 
tional program including probation and pa- 
role, and effective crime prevention.” 

When Cesare Beccaria wrote his famous 
essay “Of Crimes and Punishments,” 200 
years ago,* he enunciated what Gilbert and 
Sullivan made popular a century later in the 
phrase “make the punishment fit the crime.” 
It was almost the end of a long era in which 
the judiciary had dominated the entire crime 
control process, often in a ferocious exercise 
of justice. It was an era which began with 
Hammurabi and which was characterized in 
more modern times by the infamous “Bloody” 
Lord Jeffries. 

During this era of judicial domination, the 
judge convened the grand jury and returned 
the indictment. The sheriff as agent of the 
court apprehended the accused and confined 
him in the jail attached to the court. The 
judge and his petit jury tried, convicted, and 
sentenced the culprit after which the sheriff 
took him out and hanged him—or otherwise 
carried out the order of the court. Now when 
as a result of Beccaria’s famous essay, pun- 
ishment became regulated, all this was very 
neat and tidy—and, please note particularly, 
entirely under the judicial branch of the 
government. 

A HISTORICAL NOTE 

During the 100 years following Beccaria’s 
proposals there occurred events which had a 
profound influence on the whole administra- 
tion of the criminal law. 

In 1777, John Howard published his “State 
of Prisons” which greatly influenced both 
British and American thinking with regard 
to the treatment of prisoners. 

In 1779, the English Parliament passed the 
Penitentiary Act enabling sheriffs to create 
out of the jails places where convicts could 
“do time.“ 

In 1785, Sir Thomas Beevor, under the Pen- 
itentiary Act, remodeled the jail in Norfolk 
County, England, as the first modern peni- 
tentiary.* 

In 1790, Pennsylvania authorized the re- 
modeling of the Walnut Street Jail as a peni- 
tentiary house.’ 


Remarks made at the Annual Banquet of 
the George Wythe Chapter, Phi Alpha Delta 
Law Fraternity, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va., Jan. 11, 1964. 

2 Barnes, Harry Elmer, and Teeters, Neg- 
ley K., New Horizons in Criminology, 3d ed., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1959; pp. 322- 
323. 

3 Ibid., pp. 331-335. 

t Ibid, p. 335. 

ë Ibid. (2d ed. 1951); pp. 397-398. 

* Ibid. (3d ed., 1959); pp. 335-337. 
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From 1790 to 1830, many States followed 
Pennsylvania’s example and the famous Au- 
burn and Pennsylvania systems were estab- 
lished.’ 

In 1830, Massachusetts courts developed 
the doctrine of judicial reprieve; * and in 
1841, John Augustus began his work with 
prisoners released under this theory which 
75 5 resulted in the first probation law of 
1878. 

From 1840 to 1844, Capt. Alexander Ma- 
conochie set up a parole system for prisoners 
on Norfolk Island, which became elaborated 
in the Irish system from 1850 to 1870 and 
which in turn inspired American prison au- 
thorities to establish parole in this country 

in 1876. 

With these events during these hundred 
years, the major programs of dealing with 
criminals after conviction had been taken 
out of the hands of the judiciary and trans- 
ferred to the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. 

During this same period other significant 
events took from the courts their function 
of apprehending the offender. In 1829, Sir 
Robert Peel created the first police depart- 
ment in London, and in 1844, the city of 
New York established the first organized 
police force in America. Both of these po- 
lice forces were placed under the executive 
and the investigation of suspected offenders 
was gradually transferred from the sheriff 
to the detectives of the police departments. 
In fact in many jurisdictions, the sheriff who 
had by now become an elected official, aban- 
doned most of his participation in criminal 
law activities in favor of the more lucrative 
civil processes. In some States the office of 
sheriff was abolished. 


DISASTROUS RESULTS 


What were some of the results of these 
events? In general, it can be said that po- 
lice, prisons, and parole, and to some extent 
probation became the football of politics, 
unprofessional administration, and often 
corrupt and venal practices. In a single 
American city of approximately 750,000 in- 
habitants recently, there were 10,000 illegal 
arrests. Throughout the United States, the 
proliferation and fragmentation of the po- 
lice function in thousands of ineffectual 
units due to political influence have pro- 
duced a situation in which 50 percent of the 
people of the United States have little or no 
effective police protection. The underworld 
operates sometimes with police connivance 
in every large American city ahd professional 
“white collar” criminality almost completely 
eludes law enforcement officials. 

The abuse of prisons for private profit 
until recently, and the corruption of the 
Offices of sheriff and wardens and their per- 
sonnel as political plums and as centers for 
political rings, hang like millstones around 
the hopes of professional administration, 
The granting of paroles by politically domi- 
nated boards ignorant of professional pro- 
cedures at best and corrupted by the outright 
sale of pardons and paroles at worst, makes a 
farce of justice. 

The public documentation of these charges 
is well known to every serious student of 
crime control. 


Ibid., pp. 337-347. See also, Attorney 
General’s Survey of Release Procedures, vol. 
V., Prisons, Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
Leavenworth, Kans., 1940; pp. 1-39. 

8s Commonwealth v. Chase, Thacker’s Crim- 
inal Cases 267 (1831); recorded in vol. 
XIX of the Records of the Old Municipal 
Court of Boston, p. 199. See also, Attorney 
General’s Survey of Release Procedures, vol. 
II., Probation, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C., 1939; p. 19. 

? Barnes and Teeters, op. cit., 3d ed. 1959; 
pp. 553-554. 

1 Ibid., pp. 417-426. 

u Ibid., p. 213. 
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JUDICIAL EROSION 


However, another and perhaps more subtle 
weakness in the crime control process has 
resulted from the gradual erosion of the 
power and the influence of the judiciary. 
The courts, themselves, and indeed almost 
the whole legal profession, have come to be- 
lieve that the sole function of the judiciary 
in crime control is to hear the evidence, 
adjudicate the law, and sentence the of- 
fender. Before and beyond this, they have 
disclaimed all responsibility for the admin- 
istration of the criminal law. 

One has only to suggest that members of 
the bar should assume direction of police 
departments or that they should be con- 
cerned with the treatment of convicted of- 
fenders, and then watch the legal profession 
smugly wrap their robes of office around 
them and disappear into their paneled 
chambers. As for crime prevention, they are 
quite content to leave this to the home, the 
school, the church, and the police whose fu- 
tile efforts to deal with the causes of juve- 
nile delinquency and adult criminality are 
perhaps the most amateurish of all civic 
activities. 

If one wishes to trace the origins of this 
apostacy, one might also correlate the de- 
velopment of law schools during the latter 
half of the 19th century with the rise of 
great corporations and their $100,000 re- 
tainers. Too often any law student who 
might have the temerity to specialize in the 
criminal law is looked upon as either a failure 
or a crook—a knave or a fool. 


A NATIONAL DISGRACE 


The significant result of all this was suc- 
cinctly stated by the late Chief Justice Wil- 
liam Howard Taft when he said, “The admin- 
istration of the criminal law in the United 
States is a national disgrace.” 1 The current 
efforts of the American Bar Association and 
of the American Law Institute further tes- 
tify to the growing concern of the bar itself 
over this problem. The legal profession is 
all too familiar with judges assigned to the 
criminal bench who have never handled a 
single criminal case in their careers, who 
have never visited a prison or a fail, or 
young lawyers assigned as juvenile court 
judges who know little or nothing of the 
sociology or psychology of child development 
and who often have never even read the 
Juvenile Court Act. Imagine a physician 
who never served an internship or a residency 
in a hospital or who never had a single day 
of medical practice being appointed chief 
medical officer of a large city. 


A LEADERLESS MESS 


In general the crime control process today 
is an uncoordinated, ineffectual, leaderless 
mess often conducted on the one hand by the 
most ignorant, arrogant, untrained, political 
hacks, and one the other hand, by a conglom- 
eration of futile or over-zealous social 
workers, religious conformists, workshop 
technicians, academic sociologists, and bud- 
ding “head shrinkers.” And where are the 
lawyers and the law schools—they whose re- 
sponsibility it is to lead wherever the rights 
of citizens are involved? Except in the 
courts, they are notable for their absence. 

Instead of a unified, coordinated crime con- 
trol process including prevention, law en- 
forcement, courts, prisons, probation, and 
parole under professional leadership trained 
in the rights of individuals and in precise 
methods of treatment, we see a collection of 
isolated constellations whirling in space, 
sometimes paralleling each other, often col- 
liding head-on, overlapping or spinning off 
in opposite directions. The police fight the 
courts and the parole authorities. The pris- 
ons, probation and parole agencies seldom if 
ever cooperate. The courts nol-pros the ef- 


122 Seagle, William, Quest for Law,” Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 1941, p. 245. 
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forts of the police and shun any respon- 
sibility for treatment. Prevention falls 
down between the home, the school, the 
church, and the police. There is no lead- 
ership. 

WHOSE IS THE RESPONSIBILITY? 


Whose is the responsibility then for this 
low esteem, this confusion, this lack of lead- 
ership, this sorry state of affairs in the prac- 
tice and administration of the criminal law? 
The responsibility lies squarely on the 
shoulders of those trustees and faculties of 
law schools and those members of the bar 
of the United States whose failure in imagi- 
nation, whose lack of concern for human 
values, and whose myopic leadership cause 
them to ignore the problem. 

True here and there we find a John Wig- 
more, a Roscoe Pound, a Holmes, a Brandeis, 
a Darrow; but for each of these there is a 
galaxy of tax experts, corporation lawyers, 
and legal pundits. Now, we are not going to 
make humanitarians out of corporation 
lawyers. But we can propose a program for 
making lawyers out of young humanitarians, 

To achieve this, three questions must be 
answered: 

1. Why should the burden of this problem 
be laid on the shoulders of the law schools, 
the bar associations, and the judicial branch 
of the Government? 

2. And if the responsibility does lie with 
the law, how can the law schools and the 
bar do anything about it? 

3. Specifically, what part can a law stu- 
dent specializing in the criminal law play 
in such a program? 


A NATURAL CONCERN OF LAW 


There are five reasons why crime control in 
all its phases is the responsibility of the law 
and of lawyers. 

1. Crime and criminals are historically a 
natural concern and responsibility of the 
law. Law arises out of the customs gov- 
erning both property and persons. Cer- 
tainly the present overemphasis on the law 
of property, corporations, and business is a 
temporary characteristic of an age of in- 
tense industrial and commercial develop- 
ment. Is it too much to expect as the 
20th century turns more and more toward 
human values that the law will also re- 
assert its ancient responsibility for human 
beings in their relations with one another? 


A PRIMARY CONCERN OF LAW 


2. The law is the only professional dis- 
cipline in which the offender is of primary 
concern. In education, social work, medi- 
cine, psychology, religion, sociology, eco- 
nomics, the criminal is only incidentally in- 
volved. More often he is completely ignored. 
In the law, on the other hand, the criminal is 
the raison d’étre for a whole segment of the 
field. In the last analysis, although all other 
disciplines ignore him, the criminal must be 
considered and disposed of by the law. He is 
your baby. 


WHOM THE PUBLIC TRUSTS 


8. The law (as represented by the police 
and the courts) is the only agent which the 
public will trust ultimately in dealing with 
so fearful a threat to peace and security as 
crime. While the psychologist, the physician, 
the educator, the sociologist, the social work- 
er, or the minister may advise and assist, in 
the last analysis, society looks to those rep- 
resenting the law to control crime. 

After many generations of experiment in 
which each of these disciplines has sought 
to dominate the process of crime control, so- 
ciety still fears the criminal, and wants him 
controlled by the law first, and understood 
afterward. Society has repeatedly indicated 
that it will only support the recommenda- 
tions of the doctor, the teacher, the social 
worker, the minister, or the scientist in han- 
dling criminals, especially in new and untried 
methods essential to progress, if supported 
by those in whom society has ultimate and 
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complete confidence in dealing with such 
criminals, namely, those who know and rep- 
resent the law. 

In all this, there is need for the help and 
wisdom of the physician, the psychiatrist, 
the psychologist, the educator, the social 
worker, the minister, the priest, the coun- 
selor, the keeper, and any other agent in- 
volved in the human relations of crime and 
criminals. However, for all of these there 
must be an understanding, intelligent arbiter 
who will interpret and decide in accord with 
the rights of the individual as well as the 
needs of society as expressed in the law. It 
is clear that this arbiter is the law—the 
judicial power. 


RIGHT TO FREEDOM AND THE LAW 


4. Both the freeman and the convict— 
the innocent and the guilty—must always 
rely on the law (and on little else) when so 
precious a right of the individual is involved 
as freedom. The law exists to protect the 
individual from both ill-advised and well- 
meant invasion—from both the overbearing 
police and the overbearing social worker, 
from the professional “head shrinker” and 
the political headman. 

The law must always be at the controls of 
any process dealing with the rights and the 
freedom of the individual. In all proce- 
dures affecting offenders, whether it be 
arrest, arraignment, trial, sentence, impris- 
onment, probation, or parole, whenever the 
question of freedom is involved, only those 
endowed with an understanding of the law 
will ultimately govern. 

Let me repeat. This is as true in proce- 
dures involving arrest and collection of 
evidence as it is in indictment, trial, and 
presentation of evidence. It is as true in 
determining extension or suspension of 
imprisonment under probation or parole as 
it is in the imposition of sentence itself. It 
permeates the whole treatment procedure 
because this treatment itself hangs entirely 
on the extension or suspension of legal 
restraints. 


LAW AS CENTER OF CONTROL 


5. Finally, the law is the only discipline 
which can and actually does dominate all 
the other disciplines in dealing with the 
criminal. This is strange doctrine in these 
times, but let us examine it. 

There are three basic elements in any 
social process whether it be business, medi- 
cine, law, Or whatnot. These elements are 
distinction of function, coordination of 
function, and center of control. 

It is hardly necessary to define distinction 
of function; what lawyers call “the separa- 
tion of powers doctrine.” Reference has 
already been made to the erosion of the 
judicial function by the executive during the 
past 200 years in which the control of human 
rights and freedom—an obvious judicial 
function—has been usurped by the executive 
with disastrous results in law enforcement, 
penology, probation, and parole. The argu- 
ment, often advanced, that the return of this 
control to the judiciary would be a violation 
of the separation-of-powers doctrine, is to 
ignore the very essence of the judicial func- 
tion in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence which 
recognizes the judiciary as the freeman’s 
protection against the king. 

As for coordination of function, as pre- 
viously stated, this is so notable for its 
absence in the crime control process that 
we need not belabor it. The only point 
worth noting is that coordination is lack- 
ing because there is no leadership. And this 
brings us to the third essential in any social 
process; namely, the center of control. 

It has been categorically stated above that 
the law is that center of control. What is 
the proof of this statement? 

Sir Charles Sherrington, eminent British 
physiologist, has given the answer. Seeking 
the center of control in the human orga- 
nism, Sherrington supplies the keys to the 
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center of control in any social process. They 
are two: 

1, That which provides the common path; 
and 

2. That which has the power to inter- 
fere with all other elements in the process.“ 
Applied to the human organism, the central 
nervous system meets the requirements ex- 
actly. In business, it is obviously the fi- 
nancial powers who provide the common path 
and possess the power to interfere. In crime 
control it is the judiciary. 

No other agent in crime contro] satisfies 
these two requirements except the law. It 
is the court alone through whose path every 
criminal must go. It is the court alone who 
can interfere with the police function and 
who can determine through the sentencing 
power how the functions of probation, pris- 
ons, or parole shall be exercised. It is the 
judiciary therefore which becomes the nat- 
ural center of control in every phase of the 
administration of the criminal law from the 
moment a crime is committed until the con- 
vict himself has completed his sentence. 

Time and again, during the past 175 years 
since “doing time” was substituted for sum- 
mary execution of sentence, the public has 
rejected the leadership of religion, of educa- 
tion, of industry, of medicine and psychiatry, 
of social work in handling criminals in favor 
of the almost naked force of law. To be sure, 
outside the courts, this force of law has 
consisted chiefly of police-minded leadership 
tempered now and then by the contributions 
of these other disciplines. The results have 
not proved satisfactory because the con- 
fusion of disciplines without strong profes- 
sional leadership has neutralized the very 
forces seeking to handle the problem. They 
have lacked that center of control which 
could insure distinction and coordination of 
function. But the one agent in the crime 
control process which can supply these essen- 
tials has so far evaded its responsibility. 
That agent is the law. 


LAW SCHOOLS AND CRIME CONTROL 


If then the responsibility Hes with the 
law, how can the law schools and the bar 
do anything about it? It has been proposed 
that a program should be developed for mak- 
ing lawyers out of young humanitarians, 

Such a program could begin with the pre- 
law course which now usually emphasizes 
economics, accounting, and business manage- 
ment, and might well add as an alternative 
such courses basic to the criminal law as 
psychology, sociology, anthropology, and the 
social sciences, Probably not too much 
change could be made in the basic law 
school program as yet unless it might be to 
add some clinical training in criminal court 
work or in corrections. The important inno- 
vation would be the recognition of specializa- 
tion in the administration of the criminal 
law as a goal of law school instruction. 
Possibly the addition of advanced courses 
in clinical criminology (now being con- 
ducted in some law schools) and the addi- 
tion of special, intensive training through 
institutes supplementing the usual 3-year 
law course, similar to the institute training 
in psychiatry now offered medical school 
graduates, would provide for such specializa- 
tion in the administration of the criminal 
law. Such special with internships, 
residencies, and fellowship in law enforce- 
ment, correctional, and other crime control 
agencies would soon provide the field with 
well-trained operators qualified for super- 
visory, administrative, and executive posi- 
tions. 


BAR ASSOCIATION AND CRIME CONTROL 
The bar also could play a most important 
part by supporting such programs in law 


u Sherrington, Charles S., The Integrative 
Action of the Nervous System,” Archibald 
Constable & Co., Ltd. London, 1906; pp. 
308-313. 
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schools and by creating in their own associa- 
tions committees or commissions for putting 
the law back into law enforcement and for 
promoting effective legislation or other action 
toward putting trained lawyers at the helm 
of other crime control agencies. Every pro- 
fessional discipline is jealous of its preroga- 
tives and of the qualifications of its per- 
sonnel for proper certification and assign- 
ment in its field. The law is jealous of such 
prerogatives and qualifications only for 
judges. Why should not the same concern be 
shown for every position of importance in the 
whole crime control process? Such commit- 
tees of the bar might well make themselves 
responsible also for the proper coordination 
and functioning of all crime control agencies. 
Taken seriously, such action by the bar could 
not be left only to volunteer committees 
unless such committees were given profes- 
sional help in carrying on their work. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR LAWYERS IN CRIME CONTROL 

The one question remaining then is, What 
opportunities exist for legally trained men 
and women with specialization in the admin- 
istration of the criminal law? 

The opportunities for such professionally 
trained persons is practically unlimited. Not 
only are existing openings available, but such 
a joint program by law schools and bar associ- 
ations itself would create the personnel for 
an attack on crime and delinquency un- 
paralleled in this country. 

Fortunately the day when nonprofessional 
politicians can qualify for the top positions 
in police, prison, probation, and parole work 
and in crime prevention is fast disappearing. 
The demand today is for professionally 
trained leaders. The top pay will not equal 
that of the $100,000 corporation lawyer, but 
the returns in professional satisfaction are 
A recent college graduate who spe- 
cialized in correctional administration and 
became a probation-parole officer is today 
writing the presentence reports for three 
criminal court judges. If he had a law de- 
gree, FE 
ship in the near future. Such 
not rare, and they will become 3 
place when more judges realize the impor- 
tance of the presentence or post-trial report. 
This is particularly true in the juvenile and 
youth courts, under the Youth Authority 
Acts, and in the nationwide drive on juvenile 
delinquency. 

Such positions will include not only those 
of prosecuting attorneys, public defenders, 
and judges in juvenile, domestic relations, 
municipal and criminal courts, but also such 
allied positions as those of police commis- 
sioners, directors of departments of correc- 
tion and correction authorities, prison war- 
dens, sheriffs, jailors, members of boards of 
parole, chief probation officers, clerks of 
courts, executive and other officers of State 
and Federal bureaus of investigation and 
crime prevention agencies as well as crimi- 
nologists in teaching and research. If prop- 
er training and qualifications for such posi- 
tions are established by the legal profession, 
the field is open to literally thousands of 
young, specially trained lawyers in positions 
of tremendous responsibility, 

The problem, as previously stated, is not 
one of trying to make humanitarians out of 
corporation lawyers. It is rather one of re- 
storing to the law its ancient interest in 
human rights and in attracting to the law 
those persons interested in human welfare 
who should have the status and security of 
the professional lawyer. 

MODERN LEGAL CONCEPTS 

In an article entitled “Behavioral Science 
and Criminal Law,” published in the Novem- 
ber issue of Scientific American, a Boston 
psychiatrist tags the criminal law with those 
old shibboleths of “free will” and “punitive 
justice —one supposedly the basis of legal 
responsibility; the other the result of the 
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doctrine of “deterrence.” It is true that 
there are still some prehistoric courts and 
maybe some law schools who are still preach- 
ing these doctrines, but one has only to ob- 
serve what is going on today to note how the 
law is broadening its concepts and moving 
over into every phase of crime control. 

Reference can be made to four examples 
as illustrations. 

1. The restrictions being placed on police 
investigation by such decisions as the Mal- 
lory case have brought all law enforcement 
agencies within the jurisdiction of the 
courts. 

2. The extension of the doctrine of dimin- 
ished responsibility, as in the Durham deci- 
sion, has destroyed the doctrine of “free will” 
and “punitive justice” and brought treatment 
within the purview of the court. This doc- 
trine of diminished responsibility is now rec- 
ognized in the British Commonwealth, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland 
and in at least seven of the United States 
including Indiana, New York, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin.“ 

8. New sentencing procedures such as those 
under the model Youth Corrections Act of 
the American Law Institute, now adopted 
in many States, have extended the considera- 
tions of the judge far beyond the rules of 
evidence and questions of law on into the 
realm of diagnosis and treatment. One may 
note here with what vigor the judiciary with- 
stood the attempts of other disciplines to 
take this sentencing procedure out of their 
hands, 

4. Finally, of tremendous significance in 
this evolution of the criminal law has been 
the development of the Uniform Code of Mil- 
itary Justice.” It is not too much to predict 
that the enlightened concepts and the re- 
formed procedures of this code will ultimate- 
ly change the whole nature of criminal law 
administration in this country. The recent 
retirement of Charles Decker, Judge Advocate 
General of the Army, to accept the leadership 
in the public defender movement is a case in 
point. The legal philosophy of Albert Kuh- 
feld, Judge Advocate General of the Air Force, 
in administering the code marks a new era 
in criminal law procedures in the United 
States. 

The implication underlying these four ex- 
amples support the thesis that the law al- 
ready is reaching out into every function and 
every agency in the crime control process. 
It remains only for the law schools and the 
legal profession to recognize what is hap- 
pening. 


34 Sachar, Edward J., M.D., “Behavioral Sci- 
ence and Criminal Law,” Scientific American, 
November 1963, vol. 209, No. 5, New York; 
pp. 39-45. 

35 Mallory v. United States, 354 U.S. 449 
(1957). 

% Durham v. United States, 214 Fed. 2d 262 
(D. O. Cir. 1954). But see also, Stewart v. 
United States, 214 Fed. 2d 879 (D.C. Cir. 
1954). 

u Report of the Royal Commission on Cap- 
ital Punishment. Cmd. 8932, at 14. 

sH v. State, 180 Ind, 293, 102 N.E. 
851 (1913); People v. Moran, 249 N.Y. 179, 
163 N.E. 553 (1928); Pigman v. State, 14 Ohio 
555 (1846); State v. Green, 78 Utah 580, 6 
p. 2d 177 (1931); Oborn v. State, 143 Wis. 249, 
126 N.W. 737 (1910); Dejarnette v. Common- 
wealth, 75 Va. 867 (1881); and State v. 
Padilla, 66 N.M. 289, 347 P. 2d 312 (1959). 
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Paul W., “The Youth Authority Controversy,” 
ibid.; pp. 135-140. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion it may be simply stated that 
only when the law—that is the judicial 
branch of the Government—takes over the 
crime control program shall we ever have ef- 
ficient law enforcement, a sound correctional 
program including probation and parole, and 
effective crime prevention. To this end, two 
immediate steps are proposed: 

1. That bar associations throughout the 
United States assume the leadership in the 
crime control program by setting up local 
and State crime control commissions with 
paid directors and staffs whose duties it shall 
be to promote by every means possible a bet- 
ter coordination of all agencies engaged in 
crime control including police, courts, 
prisons, probation, parole, and prevention, 
and to promote the employment of men 
and women trained in the law and the hu- 
manities in all these agencies, 

2. That the law schools (beginning, shall 
we say with the school of law at the College 
of William and Mary) establish a program 
in the administration of the criminal law 
which shall be open to 3d year law students, 
lawyers, and other professionally trained spe- 
cialists who propose to engage, or are actually 
so engaged, in any phase of crime control ac- 
tivity. Such a program might begin with 
regular semester courses in crime control or 
in highly intensive instruction through short 
term institutes combined with field training 
under supervision for certification in the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law. 

Within the past 50 years, there has devel- 
oped in the field of medicine a whole new 
art of healing which bids fair to equal the 
practice of medicine and surgery without 
in any way denying the importance of these 
ancient skills or diminishing their place. The 
development of psychiatry and psychoanal- 
ysis based on the new and established con- 
cepts of psychology has added greatly to the 
practice of medicine. At first ignored by the 
medical schools, psychoanalysis has created 
institutes and disciplines of its own sup- 
plementing the basic training offered in the 
traditional schools of medicine. Is it too 
much to propose that the same sort of thing 
will happen in the field of law? 


OMNIBUS CRIME LEGISLATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
House of Representatives is presently 
considering a so-called omnibus crime 
bill. In my judgment, that bill contains 
many features which violate many pre- 
cious constitutional rights and guaran- 
tees. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an editorial entitled No Free- 
dom in the Third Degree” published in 
my hometown newspaper, the Eugene 
Register-Guard. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No “FREEDOM” IN THE THIRD DEGREE 

Senator Goldwater has been having quite a 
bit to say about “crime in the streets,” And 
he’s been getting mileage out of the issue, 
too, inasmuch as nobody admits liking crime 
in the streets. His problem, though, has 
come when he has tried to make a Federal 
issue out of it, after all he’s said about keep- 
ing the Federal Government out of the affairs 
of local communities, 

In a speech in Florida, where street vio- 
lence has been quite an issue this year, the 
Senator got around to clarifying what he 
meant. He's really angry at the U.S. Supreme 
Court, He said the Court 3 years ago held 
that “No evidence could be used ff police 
investigators made some mistake—any mis- 
take—in gathering the evidence.” That's not 
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what the Court said in the milestone Mapp 
case. It held only that evidence obtained in 
violation of the Federal Constitution, which 
evidence was already inadmissible in a Fed- 
eral court, could not be used in a State court 
either. 

He also charged that the Court “held that 
a voluntary confession made by a State pris- 
oner was inadmissible because his lawyer 
was not present when it was made. This was 
held despite the fact that the prisoner ad- 
mittedly knew of his right to remain silent.” 

One presumes that there he had reference 
to the Gideon, Escobedo, or Jackson cases. 
These, incidentally, are the three cases that 
have caused so much work for Oregon’s new 
public defender. Some prisoners in Oregon 
may be entitled to new trials because of 
these decisions. They have to do, generally, 
with the right to a lawyer and the voluntary 
or involuntary nature of a confession. 

If elected, the Senator promised, he would 
appoint Federal judges who would “redress 
constitutional interpretation in favor of the 
public.” If that didn’t work, he said, he’d 
press for constitutional amendments, the ex- 
act nature of which he did not spell out. 

To roll back these decisions, either by ap- 
pointing hanging judges or by repeal of parts 
of the Bill of Rights, would not be in the 
cause of greater freedom. It would be, in- 
stead, to invite the unreasonable searches 
and seizures against which the Founding 
Fathers warned. And it would be to invite 
the bright lights and the rubber hoses of 
the third degree. 

Constitutional guarantees are there for 
people who need them. Most of us go 
through our whole lives and never, ourselves, 
need the right to trial by jury, the right to 
a lawyer in a criminal proceeding, the right 
to be faced by our accusers, or the right to 
bail. These precious rights are there for 
those who need them. Those are the accused, 
who, it often happens, are not guilty under 
the law. Note the words “under the law.” 
Innocence and guilt are not readily deter- 
mined by mortal man, Laws are passed to 
see to it that each of us, in time of trouble, 
is treated fairly and evenly. The burden of 
proof must rest with authority. 

One of the functions of law is to protect 
the citizen from overzealous authority. This 
is something the Senator, with all his talk of 
freedom, ought to know. A citizen can be 
just as badly mauled by a town marshal and 
& district attorney in a remote hamlet as he 
can by Federal officers and a U.S. attorney in 
Washington, D.C. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the om- 
nibus crime bill that has been reported 
by a majority, but not a large majority, 
of the House Committee on the District 
of Columbia, not only is an invitation 
for the return of third-degree methods, 
but involves police tyranny. There is 
no place for that in the District of 
Columbia. 

I am satisfied that under the admin- 
istration of Chief of Police Layton, there 
is no desire on the part of the District 
of Columbia Police Department to have 
granted to the Police Department all the 
shocking proposals contained in the 
omnibus crime bill which a majority of 
the House Committee on the District of 
Columbia has recommended, 

One such proposal is that Congress 
enact a proposal of arrest for investiga- 
tion. Imagine, Mr. President, in the 
year 1965 legislators in a Congress who 
really believe that a police department 
should have authority, when they have 
no evidence of proximate probable cause 
for arrest, to put a hand on the shoulder 
of a free American and drag him into 
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a police station, with none of the checks 
available, that must be made available 
to free men and women, against protec- 
tion from the exercise of third-degree 
methods by the police. 

The Washington Post has today pub- 
lished an editorial entitled “File and 
Forget.” The editorial opposes the om- 
nibus crime bill that has been reported 
by a majority of the House Committee 
on the District of Columbia. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FILE AND FORGET 

Mr. WHITENER’s omnibus crime bill for the 
District of Columbia is to come before the 
House today. It embodies all the contempt 
and distaste which he and his Confederate 
colleagues feel for the residents of the Na- 
tional Capital. 

This bill ignores the District of Columbia’s 
real needs. It ignores the carefully con- 
sidered proposals for dealing with crime 
submitted to the Congress by President John- 
son. It ignores the procedural protections 
provided for free citizens by the Constitution 
of the United States. It ignores the realities 
of life. 

This legislation would be bad not alone for 

the people of Washington but for the Ameri- 
can people as a whole. It is unbecoming to 
a free society as well as hurtful to its Capital. 
It is legislation for a conquered province, 
not for an American community. We ask the 
members of the House when they consider 
this measure today to ask themselves if they 
would be willing to subject their own con- 
stituents to such tyranny—whether they 
would be willing to impose on their home 
districts arrests for investigation, arbitrary 
detention by police authorities and a police 
censorship unfit for Yahoos. 
_ So long as Congress insists on acting as 
municipal council for the city of Washing- 
ton, it has an obligation to act considerately 
and conscientiously. That obligation im- 
poses on the House of Representatives a plain 
duty today to throw this mish-mash of re- 
pression onto the refuse heap where it be- 
longs. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia, I wish to put a 
persistent rumor to rest. The senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon has no intention of 
using any delaying tactic or dilatory 
tactic to prevent the Senate from reeeiv- 
ing at an early date whatever crime bill 
the majority of the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia wishes to 
report. I shall vote against the bill that 
is pending. I shall do my best to offer 
amendments that will bring that bill 
within the framework of constitutional 
guarantees, as I believe those guarantees 
to exist. But if the Senate wishes to 
march back into the past half dozen 
centuries by passing Star Chamber pro- 
cedure legislation, that will be a deci- 
sion for the Senate to make. We shall 
let the people of the country pass judg- 
ment upon the Senate. 

I introduce this material in the Recorp 
today so that the Senate will have avail- 
able to it what I consider to be material 
that is a devastating answer to the un- 
fortunate action taken by a majority of 
the House committee when it voted and 
approved this omnibus crime bill. 
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CRISIS IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
Dr. Milnor Alexander, legislative secre- 
tary of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, written 
under date of March 19, 1965, addressed 
to me, be printed at this point in the 
Record. The letter contains a resolution 
passed by the organization, calling for a 
cessation of our warmaking policies in 
South Vietnam and seeking to work 
through international tribunals for a set- 
tlement of the disputes in accordance 
with the procedures of international law. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Manch 19, 1965. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATORS: The Women's Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom received 
the last statement on the crisis in Vietnam 
issued by Clarence E. Pickett, executive secre- 
tary emeritus of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, on March 3. The statement 
was dated March 1 and our national office 
released it yesterday in connection with Clar- 
ence Pickett’s death. This was his response 
to a wire sent to Nobel Peace Prize laureates 
and other world leaders for a statement on 
Vietnam: 

“The struggle in Vietnam is futile. It will 
not really defeat the appeal of communism; 
also it jeopardizes the good name of the 
United States and sacrifices good American 
and Asian lives. Statesmanship by America 
calls for a commanding gesture for negotia- 
tion and a facing of the real problem of 
Vietnam—-poverty, insecurity, and defeat. I 
urge a prompt turn in the direction of 
peace.” 

Would you please insert this in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as another indication of 
the concern in this country about U.S. policy 
in Vietnam. Thank you very much. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. MILNOR ALEXANDER, 
Legislative Secretary. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a letter from 
Prof. Frank M. Whiting, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, addressed to me under 
date of February 16, 1965. The letter 
expresses his disapproval of the country’s 
policies in South Vietnam. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., February 16, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: On this frightening 
eve of what may well become a major and 
probably disastrous war in Asia let me ex- 
press my appreciation and gratitude to you 
for having seen clearly and having had the 
courage to warn the Nation of the dangers 
long ago. 

Frank M. Rarig used to say, “A good theater 
man should be an expert at placing himself 
in the other fellow’s boots.“ Maybe this is 
why, although they are making a mistake, I 
can still understand why the poverty-ridden 
people of southeast Asia turn to China rather 
than to us. Even more alarming, I think I 
can see what I would do if I were in control 
of Red China. I fear that I would launch 
an all-out war with conventional weapons, 
thus placing America in the horrible dilemma 
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of either being defeated or else turning to 
massive bombing of cities, an act which 
would win us the inflamed hatred of almost 
everyone in the world and might easily lead 
to the final atomic holocaust. 

I realize that the alternative is probably 
a miserable one. A negotiated settlement or 
even withdrawal that would seem weak, cow- 
ardly, degrading, and unpopular to most 
Americans, but almost anything is better in 
the long run than a remote jungle war that 
could only be won by the most inhuman mass 
slaughter of civilians in history. 

Mainly, I wanted to say that, although I 
realize that it must be lonely for you to be a 
voice crying in the wilderness, some of us 
thank you nevertheless for your courage and 
clear thinking. 

Cordially, 
FRANK M. WHITING. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
published in the San Francisco Chronicle 
of March 3, 1965, entitled, “Where the 
White Paper Is Silent” be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Mar. 3, 1965] 
WHERE THE WHITE PAPER Is SILENT 


The U.S. white paper on Vietnam solemnly 
observes in its introductory paragraphs that 
it is concerned with a new kind of war “as 
yet poorly understood in most parts of the 
world.” 

To that truism, it might well have tacked 
on the phrase “including the United States.” 
For here at home, the events in Vietnam are 
swathed in inscrutable mystery, as evidenced 
by the confusing differences of opinion eur- 
rently being expressed in the Halls of Con- 
gress, and eyen more markedly by the be- 
wilderment of the American public. 

This widéspread puzzlement is in part the 
outcome of the persistent silence emanating 
from the White House. It has been dispelled 
but little if any by the white paper itself. 
That document labors hard to prove that the 
long and substantial U.S. commitment in 
South Vietnam is in simple opposition to 
flagrant aggression mounted and sustained 
by a Communst regime in the North against 
“an independent people who want to make 
their own way in peace and freedom.” 

It speaks in plaintive detail about infiltra- 
tion by guerrilla fighters, technicians, propa- 
gandists, political organizers, and secret 
agents, lavishly armed and equipped. But 
it shies completely away from the circum- 
stances that are confounding the speakers 
in Congress and the people at home. 

How strongly, one would like to know, do 
the South Vietnamese in general actually 
yearn to make their own way in peace and 
freedom, For that matter, how independent 
are they? Are they, or are they not, being 
dragooned into an army and forced to fight 
a battle for which they have little heart and 
no stomach? Are they hopelessly split and 
divided along religious and political and so- 
cial lines? Do they distrust and even despise 
the leaders who, by their incessant toppling 
and rebuilding of rickety governments, ap- 
pear more concerned with self-aggrandize- 
ment than with national interest and demo- 
cratic principles? 

Also unanswered is the big question that 
leaps up with every new Vietcong success 
deep inside the territory of South Vietnam: 
Are the Vietnamese, by and large, too war 
weary or too much intimidated to fight off 
the invaders, or, as a matter of distressing 
fact, are they actually in sympathy with the 
Communists? 

Here are some of the matters on which 
the American people need and ardently de- 
sire full and reliable information. It is not 
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to be found in the white paper. The dogged 
avoidance of these matters is indeed dis- 
quieting at a time when there are signs of 
greatly intensified American activity in Viet- 
nam, both North and South, 

Is not the hour at hand for an end to 
President Johnson's studied silence? 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
published in the Washington Post on 
March 22, 1965, entitled “Time for Di- 
plomacy,” be printed at this point in the 
Record. The editorial points out the war 
propaganda nature of the white paper. 
In my opinion, it makes it perfectly clear 
that it was a very unfortunate paper be- 
cause of the chain of inaccuracies to 
which this administration has attached 
its name. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIME FOR DIPLOMACY 

The American escalation of the war in 
Vietnam has so far produced a number of 
favorable political consequences. It has ex- 
acerbated the Sino-Soviet conflict. It has 
produced the first dim signals of concession 
from North Vietnam. It has forced some 
of the Buddhist leaders in South Vietnam 
off the fence and more openly into the in- 
ternational political arena. Several of the 
Buddhist leaders have told the Americans 
that they would support the bombing of 
North Vietnam and a continuation of the 
war if the North did not soon agree to nego- 
tiations on reasonable terms. 

We are thus approaching a point where 
both the international situation and the 
internal situation in Vietnam are such that 
the United States could go to the negotiating 
table with impressive assets. North Viet- 
nam is very fearful of continued American 
bombings which could eventually destroy her 
industrial plant. The North is probably 
fearful that it could not count either on 
Russia or China in a showdown with the 
United States. And even if it could count 
on China, it is not anxious to mortgage its 
independence to Peiping as the price for such 
support. 

Russia is anxious to get negotiations going 
because a continued American escalation will 
one day face her with a horrible choice. Ei- 
ther Moscow will have to support North Viet- 
nam and risk a confrontation with the United 
States or else the Russians will have to stand 
by while a Communist state is being deci- 
mated. In either case the Russians will lose. 

Meanwhile, in South Vietnam itself, the 
Communists are repeating the same mistake 
they made in Laos. They are driving the true 
neutralist forces into the arms of the United 
States. Just as the Pathet Lao drove Sou- 
vanna Phouma and Kong Le into our camp, 
so now the Vietcong is busy attacking 
Buddhist monks whose only crime is to want 
a genuinely neutralist Vietnam. 

These favorable circumstances, constituting 
as they do a certain vindication of the firm 
policy which the administration has pursued, 
confront the U.S. Government with nice 
problems of timing. The opportunity for a 
useful dialog with Hanoi may be approaching. 
The chance of a productive negotiation, in 
which the United States would not be pro- 
ceeding from weakness, may be coming more 
swiftly than anticipated only a few weeks ago. 
To detect when that precise moment has ar- 
rived is the essence of the matter. 

The President has made an appropriate 
response to the faint North Vietnam intima- 
tions of a greater readiness to consider rea- 
sonable solutions. He used his press confer- 
ence Saturday to point out that the United 
States does not threaten the North Vietnam 
regime, that it has no desire to occupy or 
conquer the country, that it seeks only the 
end of aggression against South Vietnam. 
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Events are a long way from a solution in 
South Vietnam, but they may not be as far 
as we feared from a situation in which a solu- 
tion could be profitably discussed. A climate 
favorable to such a beginning has been cre- 
ated—a situation in which each side is un- 
comfortable with the predicament in which it 
finds itself. At some point of mutual discom- 
fort, the opportunity for a ceasefire, an armi- 
stice, or a pause may arrive. When it does, 
we should embrace it. 

Whereas our agreement to a cessation of 
military action a month ago might have 
looked to the South Vietnamese like the 
prelude to capitulation it would not look that 
way now. If the defense of South Vietnam’s 
Independence and neutrality were to be trans- 
ferred from the field to the conference table, 
there is no reason to believe that gains of the 
past few weeks would be lost, in terms of the 
morale of the South Vietnamese. If nothing 
were gained at the conference table and the 
battle resumed, because the North Vietnam- 
ese proved intractable, the morale and soli- 
darity of the South might even be strength- 
ened by putting the blame for the suffering 
of the South where it belongs, 

This country has nothing to fear from an 
encounter at the conference table, in the 
improved climate that has been created by 
a renewed demonstration of ability and will- 
ingness to pursue its original objectives in 
South Vietnam. We must be ready to act 
upon the first open and formal indication 
that Hanoi really desires peace. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter entitled 
“Playing Russian Roulette in Vietnam,” 
written by Lewis Mumford, published in 
the San Francisco Chronicle of March 3, 
1965, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLAYING RUSSIAN ROULETTE IN VIETNAM 

(Nore.—The following letter on America’s 
role in Vietnam was written to President 
Johnson by Critic Lewis Mumford—Enrror.) 

Mr. Present: The time has come for 
someone to speak out on behalf of the great 
body of your countrymen who regard with ab- 
horrence the course to which you are com- 
mitting the United States in Vietnam. As a 
holder of the Presidential Medal of Freedom, 
I have a duty to say plainly, and in public, 
what millions of patriotic fellow citizens are 
saying in the privacy of their homes. Namely, 
that the course you are now following affronts 
both our practical judgment and our moral 
sense. 

Neither your manners nor your methods 
give us any assurance that your policy will 
lead to a good end; on the contrary, your at- 
tempt to cure by military force a situation 
that has been brought about by our own ar- 
rogant, one-sided political assumptions can- 
not have any final destination short of an ir- 
remediable nuclear catastrophe. That would 
constitute the terminal illness of our whole 
civilization, and your own people, no less than 
the Vietnamese and the Communists would 
be the helpless victims. 

In embarking on this program, you are 
gambling with your country’s future, because 
you have not the courage to discard a losing 
hand and start a new deal, though this was 
the magnificent opportunity that your elec- 
tion presented to you. Your games theorists 
have persuaded you to play Russian roulette. 
But you cannot save the Government's face 
by blowing out our country's brains. 

From the beginning, the presence of 
American forces in Vietnam, without the au- 
thority of the United Nations, was in deflance 
of our own solemn commitment when we 
helped to form that body. Our steady in- 
volvement with the military dictators who 
are waging civil war in South Vietnam, with 
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our extravagant financial support and under- 
handed military cooperation, is as indefensi- 
ble as our Government's original refusal to 
permit a popular election to be held in Viet- 
nam, lest communism should be installed by 
popular vote. Your attempt now to pin the 
whole blame on the Government of North 
Vietnam deceives no one except those whose 
wishful thinking originally committed us to 
our high-handed intervention; the same set 
of agencies and intelligences that inveigled us 
into the Bay of Pigs disaster. 

Instead of using your well-known political 
adroitness to rescue our country from the 
military miscalculations and political blun- 
ders that created our impossible position in 
Vietnam, you now, casting all caution to the 
winds, propose to increase the area of sense- 
less destruction and extermination, without 
having any other visible ends in view than 
to conceal our political impotence. In tak- 
ing this unreasonable course, you not merely 
show a lack of “decent respect for the opin- 
ions of mankind,” but you likewise mock and 
betray all our country’s humane traditions. 

This betrayal is all the more sinister be- 
cause you are now, it is plain, obstinately 
committing us to the very military policy 
that your countrymen rejected when they so 
overwhelmingly defeated the Republican 
candidate. 

Before you go further, let us tell you 
clearly: your professed aims are emptied of 
meaning by your totalitarian tactics and your 
nihilistic strategy. We are shamed by your 
actions, and revolted by your dishonest ex- 
cuses and pretexts. What is worse, we are 
horrified by the immediate prospect of havy- 
ing our country’s fate in the hands of leaders 
who, time and again, have shown their in- 
ability to think straight, to correct their 
errors, or to get out of a bad situation with- 
out creating a worse one. 

The Government has forfeited our con- 
fidence, and we will oppose, with every means 
available within the law, the execution of 
this impractical, and above all, morally in- 
defensible policy, There is only one way in 
which you can remove our opposition or re- 
gain our confidence; and that is to turn back 
from the course you have taken and to seek a 
human way out, 

LEWIS MUMFORD. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article pub- 
lished in the Jersey Times on January 
1, 1965, by Robert S. Allen and Paul 
Scott; entitled “United States Requests 
Token Forces,” be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The article deals with a subject mat- 
ter that I have discussed twice on the 
floor of the Senate. It concerns the at- 
tempts of our State Department to get 
the heads of state in Latin America to 
make some token contribution, either 
by way of military personnel or nonmili- 
tary personnel or materiel to warmak- 
ing policies in South Vietnam. Such 
contribution would be made by these 
Latin American countries to our great 
detriment in Latin America. This course 
of action on the part of this administra- 
tion has stirred up, and rightfully so, a 
great deal of resentment in a good many 
Latin American countries. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Jersey Times, Jan. 1, 1965] 
UNITED STATES REQUESTS TOKEN Forcrs— 
LATIN COUNTRIES GET STRONG APPEAL To 
HELP IN VIETNAM 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

At least five Latin American countries are 

being strongly “urged” by the United States 
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to send token military or economic units to 
strife-lacerated South Vietnam, 

They are Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Peru, and 
Venezuela. 

Other South American nations reputedly 
are under similar backstage pressure but 
this has not yet been positively established. 

The five definitely known to be impor- 
tuned are among the leading beneficiaries of 
U.S. aid. Latest available official figures 
show that since 1946 they have received the 
following huge totals: 

Brazil—more than $2.25 billion. This does 
not include $1 billion in new credits the 
United States took the lead in arranging last 
month, with several other NATO countries, 
to enable the reform regime of President 
Humberto Branco to combat soaring infla- 
tion and other grave economic disorders. 

Chile—upward of $850 million, with new 
large-scale aid proposals pending. Colom- 
bia—more than $550 million, with additional 
grants and loans under consideration. 
Peru—upward of $500 million and, like the 
others, seeking more funds. Venezuela— 
around $350 million, of which more than 
$317 million has been in loans and only $18 
million in outright grants. Since 1962 this 
oil-rich nation has received less than $10 
million in U.S. aid. 

All these countries are markedly cool to 
getting involved in the increasingly chaotic 
and unpredictable South Vietnam conflict. 

They are displaying distinct reluctance to 
dispatching even token forces, such as medi- 
cal or logistic units, or teachers, agricultural 
experts, and technicians—as the State De- 
partment has pointedly “suggested.” 

Various objections are being raised, fore- 
most among them lack of funds to meet the 
considerable cost of “showing the flag” in 
distant southeast Asia. 

The United States countered by offering to 
foot the bill. 

Presumably that would include financing 
transportation, pay, maintenance, and other 
charges. 

These urgent backstage exhortations and 
proposals are in striking contrast to the ad- 
ministration's cold-shouldering of offers from 
three U.S. allies in the Far East to send thou- 
sands of combat troops to South Vietnam. 

South Korea, Nationalist China, and the 
Philippines expressed readiness to send some 
50,000 fully equipped and trained fighting 
men. 

In each instance, they were turned down, 

The official explanation was that employ- 
ment of these Asian battle forces would seri- 
ously risk escalating the conflict into a major 
war, Secretary of State Dean Rusk asked the 
three allies to dispatch instead noncombat 
elements, such as medical and logistic units. 

All three have complied. 

Another baffling South Vietnam enigma is 
the role of Thrich Tri Quang, leading Bud- 
dhist who was given refuge in the U.S. Em- 
bassy in the 1963 struggle with the late Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem. 

U.S. intelligence has flatly tagged Quang 
as an agent of Communist North Vietnam 
acting on instructions from the Hanoi re- 
gime. 

Yet Quang is a key adviser of both Maj. 
Gen. Nguyen Khanh and Buddhist members 
of the civilian council that was abolished by 
the so-called young Turk generals with 
Khanh’s backing. 

Quang also has been consulted by Deputy 
Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson on establish- 
ing a stable government in Saigon. 

Early last fall former Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge visited a number of NATO 
capitals seeking assistance for South Viet- 
nam. He undertook this mission as the per- 
sonal emissary of President Lyndon B. John- 
son, 

Lodge’s results were virtually nil. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that telegrams and 
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letters addressed to me, which bear upon 
my position in opposition to the U.S. out- 
lawry in South Vietnam, and certain 
additional newspaper editorials, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nications were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


FULLERTON, CALIF., 
January 23, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We heard you tonight on “Newsmakers” 
and I want you to know I thought your com- 
ments and suggestions regarding foreign pol- 
icy were excellent. Good luck to you. 

JOHN F, BISHOP, 
A Republican From Fullerton, Calif, 
MALIBU, CALIF., 
January 24, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support you, you expressed our view 
tonight on CBS. 

Mr. and Mrs. PETER L. DIXON. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 


January 24, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thrilled by news conference on foreign 
policy. You are absolutely right. Keep it 
up. 

REUBEN W. and MADELINE BOROUGH. 
PULASKI HEIGHTS 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Little Rock, Ark., March 5, 1965. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: To me you are one 
of the few voices at the top who are making 
any sense on our policy in Vietnam. I share 
your concern—and this letter carries with it 
my appreciation for your speaking out and 
my best hopes that you may be heard far 
and wide, so that some change may be made 
in our present policy. 

The enclosed sermon was my attempt to 
raise my voice in opposition. 

Best regards, 
RHODES THOMPSON, Jr., 
Minister. 


THE THINGS THAT MAKE FOR PEACE 


(Sermon preached at Pulaski Heights Chris- 
tian Church on Sunday, Feb. 28, 1965, by 
Rhodes Thompson, Jr., minister; scripture: 
Luke 19: 34-44.) 


This morning as we sit here in the silence 
of this sanctuary an escalating war is gaining 
daily momentum in the steaming jungles and 
soggy rice paddies of Vietnam. Perhaps at 
this very moment, in our effort to win friends 
and influence people in Asia, American jets, 
flown by white American pilots, are dumping 
their hungry loads of napalm jelly fire on 
grass-thatched villages where hundreds of 
bewildered brown-skinned civilians—among 
whom there “might be” a few more wily 
Vietcong guerrillas—are being transformed 
into human torches. While we, in our well- 
guarded and affluent society, have numbered 
just over 300 casualties among our American 
sons, our Heavenly Father is mourning the 
loss of thousands of His children whom we 
haven't even bothered to count. Meanwhile, 
all too many voices in our land are calling for 
more Asian bloodletting as the solution to 
our tragic impasse in that corner of the 
globe. Incredulously, we hear some of these 
voices affirming that this is our only alterna- 
tive to disaster, even if this course of action 
should involve us in a full-scale war with 
Red China and with Russia. 

With all the fervor at my command and 
with God as my witness, let me lodge my 
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vigorous protest. I do not propose to base 
my objection on political grounds, although 
my reading in recent weeks has led me to feel 
a deepening concern even on this level. 
Today I want to register my objection purely 
and simply on Christian grounds. In short, 
I abhor the philosophy of violence that has 
gripped the architects of our political and 
military strategy. This philosophy can find 
no justification in the spirit or teachings of 
Jesus. It has led us to view the problems 
of our world through khaki-colored glasses 
and to assume that the only answers to those 
problems are those which can be spelled 
out in bombs—and twisted steel—and shat- 
tered corpses. If negotiation—or referral to 
the U.N.— or withdrawal—be no answer in 
Vietnam, then let me add: neither is an 
expanded war. This philosophy of violence 
has brought us to the verge of mental and 
spiritual bankruptcy in a world that can- 
not tolerate even one ill-advised miscalcula- 
tion. Although this philosophy has been 
thoroughly discredited by man’s historic ex- 
perience, it seemingly illustrates the observa- 
tion that “the only lesson that history 
teaches is that men will not be taught by 
history.” And from our crucified Savior I am 
certain it evokes the same response now that 
it did on that day when, weeping over Jeru- 
salem, He said: “Would that even today you 
knew the things that make for peace. But 
now they are hid from your eyes” (Luke 
19: 42). 

But in our time of need, why should “the 
things that make for peace” be hidden from 
our eyes? First of all, let me suggest that the 
things that make for peace are hidden from 
our eyes because the things that make for 
war have gotten our attention. Let us be 
frank about it: waging war is more dramatic 
and glamorous that waging peace. The poet 
(Richard Le Gallienne) had hold of this 
truth when he wrote: 


“War 
I abhor, 
And yet how sweet 
The sound along the marching street 
Of drum and fife; and I forget 
Wet eyes of widows, and forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchery without a soul. 


“Without a soul—save this bright drink 
Of heady music, sweet as hell; 
And even my peace-abiding feet 
Go marching with the marching street, 
For yonder goes the fife, 
And what care I for human life. 


“The tears fill my astonished eyes 
And my full heart is like to break, 
And yet ’tis all embannered lies, 
A dream those little drummers make. 


“Oh, it is wickedness to clothe 
Yon hideous, grinning thing that stalks 
Hidden in music, like a queen 
That in a garden of glory walks, 
Till good men love the thing they loathe. 


“Art, thou hast many infamies 
But not an infamy like this— 
Oh, snap the fife and still the drum, 
And show the monster as she is.” 


Is the same not true of you and me? Are 
we not captivated by the speed and power 
of a silvery jet against a clear blue sky, little 
realizing the terror which such a sight in- 
spires in millions of our fellow men who know 
first-hand the fiery death it sows? Are we 
not thrilled by the majestic sight of a sleek 
missile rising effortlessly off its launching 
pad and moving unerringly toward its ap- 
pointed destination thousands of miles 
away, little realizing its capacities to carry 
nuclear death to millions of our fellow men? 
Do we not shower our children with gifts of 
toy guns—and toy tanks—and toy battle- 
ships—and toy helmets, little realizing that 
we are already conditioning them for their 
roles as the soldiers of the next war? 
Whether we are young or old, we must con- 
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fess that the things that make for war have 
captured our imaginations and gotten our 
attention, thereby hiding from our eyes the 
things that make for peace. 

Our first task then must be to seek ways 
of attracting people’s attention to peace- 
making. The late Sir Basil Zaharoff, world 
dealer in munitions, was on the right track 
when he said, “Let enough people talk peace, 
think peace, and dream peace, and there will 
be peace on earth.” Perhaps that’s too over- 
simplified, and yet it is true that that which 
gets our attention usually gets us—and the 
things that make for peace have been get- 
ting neither. One of the motivations be- 
hind the establishment of the U.S, Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency a few years 
ago was to focus more of our Nation's at- 
tention on this vital aspect of peacemaking— 
but even yet, who has heard of this agency 
or its work? Indeed, within this past week 
Congress has been holding hearings in which 
some have been urging the discontinuation 
of this committee because they do not re- 
gard its work as being relevant to our day. 
Proponents for this committee's continua- 
tion, I think, are basically united in their 
feeling that the subject of arms control and 
disarmament must not be permitted to slip 
clear out of our attention. They would con- 
cur with President Kennedy’s stirring words 
2 Mes United Nations on September 26, 

“Today, every inhabitant of this planet 
must contemplate the day when it may no 
longer be habitable. Every man, woman 
and child lives under a nuclear sword of 
Damocles, hanging by the slenderest of 
threads, capable of being cut out at any 
moment by accident, miscalculation or mad- 
ness. The weapons of war must be abol- 
ished before they abolish us, 

“Men no longer debate whether armaments 
are a symptom or cause of tension. The mere 
existence of modern weapons—ten million 
times more destructive than anything the 
world has ever known, and only minutes 
away from any target on earth—is a source 
of horror, of discord and distrust. Men no 
longer maintain that disarmament must 
await the settlement of all disputes—for dis- 
armaments must be a part of any permanent 
settlement. And men no longer pretend that 
the quest for disarmament is a sign of weak- 
ness—for in a spiraling arms race, a nation’s 
security may well be shrinking even as its 
arms increase. 

“For 15 years this organization has sought 
the reduction and destruction of arms, Now 
that goal is no longer a dream—it is a prac- 
tical matter of life or death. The risks in- 
herent in disarmament pale in comparison 
to the risks inherent in an unlimited arms 
race.“ 

Yet even now there are some within our 
Halls of Congress who would dismantle the 
only agency our Government has for focusing 
attention on the basic research necessary to 
taking some first steps toward disarmament. 

Let me say that it is at this very point that 
I think the Peace Corps has rendered an in- 
valuable service to our country and to the 
world. It has helped to dramatize peace- 
making, and thousands of our finest citizens 
have enlisted to wage peace across our world. 
Beyond any speeches made or programs 
launched, the Peace Corps has helped to at- 
tract our attention to the problems of man- 
kind; indeed, it has even served to attract 
attention to the church’s “peace corps” of 
missionaries who have been all to often 
almost unnoticed in their quiet overseas min- 
istry to human needs. Last Sunday during 
the church school hour we were privileged to 
see the excellent sound-film, “Profiles of 
Promise,” which portrayed some of the 
ehurch’s worldwide efforts to help people 
help themselves, thereby creating the condi- 
tions in which peace can prevail. However, 
even when the church does its audio-visual 
best to get people’s attention focused upon 
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the need for service to mankind, these efforts 
seem dull and drab by comparison with the 
color and pageantry of a missile launching. 
Nevertheless, in my considered judgment, this 
must be our first task: to seek more effective 
ways of attracting people’s attention to the 
things which make for peace which are pres- 
ently hid from our eyes. 

Again, let me suggest that, having gotten 
our attention, the things that make for war 
have gotten our money. I think it would be 
generally admitted that the real motivation 
behind our race to the moon is the military 
one of maintaining supremacy over the Rus- 
sians in space. In an article in the Saturday 
Review on August 4, 1962, Warren Weaver 
raised some pertinent questions and shared 
some disturbing facts, which may indicate 
more clearly why the efforts to make peace 
are hampered by a lack of funds for their 
implementation. 

“It has been forecast that it may cost $30 
billion to ‘put a man on the moon.’ But 
how much is $30 billion? 

“It is sobering to think of an alternative 
set of projects that might be financed with 
this sum. We could: give a 10-percent raise 
in salary, over a 10-year period, to every 
teacher in the United States, from kinder- 
garten through universities, in both public 
and private institutions; plus give $10 mil- 
lion each to 200 of the best smaller colleges; 
plus finance 7-year fellowships (freshman 
through Ph. D.) at $4,000 per person per year 
for 50,000 new scientists and engineers; plus 
contribute $300 million each toward the 
creation of 10 new medical schools; plus 
build and largely endow complete universi- 
ties, with medical, engineering, and agricul- 
tural faculties for all 53 of the nations which 
have been added to the U.N. since its found- 
ing; plus create three more permanent 
Rockefeller Foundations; and still have $100 
million left over to popularize science. 

“Whether you are primarily concerned 
with national welfare, international pres- 
tige, or science, weigh these alternatives 
against a man on the moon.” 

Well, one does not have to weigh for long 
these alternatives before realizing that so 
long as the things that make for war com- 
mand the major portion of the financial re- 
sources of our Nation’s annual budgets, the 
things that make for peace will remain hid- 
den from our eyes and from our thoughtful 
consideration. That realization was alto- 
gether clear to former general and then 
President, Dwight Eisenhower, when he ap- 
praised the international situation on April 
16, 1953: 

“Every gun that is made, every warship 
launched, every rocket fired signifies—in the 
final sense—a theft from those who hunger 
and are not fed, those who are cold and are 
not clothed. This world in arms is not 
spending money alone. It is spending the 
sweat of its laborers, the genius of its sci- 
entists, the hopes of its children. 

“The cost of one modern bomber is this: 
a modern brick school in more than 30 
cities. It is: two electric powerplants, each 
serving a town of 60,000 population. It is: 
two fine, fully equipped hospitals. It is some 
50 miles of concrete pavement. We pay for 
a single fighter plane with a half-million 
bushels of wheat. We pay for a single de- 
stroyer with new homes that could have 
housed more than 8,000 people. 

“This is—I repeat—the best way of life 
to be found on the road the world has been 
taking. This is not a way of life at all, in any 
true sense. Under the cloud of threatening 
war it is humanity hanging from a cross 
of iron. These plain and cruel truths define 
the peril and point the hope that come with 
this spring of 1953.” 

Twelve years have come and gone since 
then—and yet today we find ourselves still 
believing the counsel and still paying the 
bills incurred by those whose best answer 
to the tragic problems of our day is an 
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expanded war in Vietnam, which carries with 
it the risk of fanning those sparks into a 
global conflagration of violence, 

Permit me to go on record today as saying 
that peace will never be gained by utilizing 
the methods of violence and war, else ours 
is a different kind of universe and ours a 
different kind of God than we have come to 
know through Jesus Christ. We cannot con- 
tinue to invest $850 per American family 
in military expenditures and only $4 per 
American family in sharing our religious 
faith with other peoples of our earth (quo- 
tation from Henry Smith Leiper), yet con- 
tinue to hope to harvest the fruits of peace 
on earth, good will among men, Peace is not 
the mere absence of war; peace is a positive 
state of relationship between men and na- 
tions. As such, it demands the payment 
of a price every bit as sacrificial as that re- 
quired to win a war. In the early 1950's the 
late Senator Brian McMahon asked the US. 
Senate to appropriate several billions of dol- 
lars for atomic research and development, 
this part of his speech received wide pub- 
licity in our newspapers. However, in a 
largely unreported section of that same 
speech he pled for a matching sum of money 
to be devoted to imaginative peacemaking 
efforts in the underdeveloped nations of the 
world, and warned that if the latter sum 
were not appropriated, the former expendi- 
ture would bring our world closer to the 
brink of disaster. You know the result of 
his appeal: the things that make for war 
got the money, and the things that make 
for peace remained hidden from our eyes. 
And now, almost a decade and a half later 
you know the consequences of disregarding 
his warning: a world closer to the brink of 
destruction than it was then, and a chorus 
of voices crying out for more war to solve 
the problems of our day. 

All that I have said thus far simply serves 
to bring us to the heart of the matter; name- 
ly, having gotten our attention and our 
money, the things that make for war have 
gotten our hearts as well. How great was 
Jesus’ insight into human beings when He 
said: “For where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also” (Matthew 6:21). Mars, 
the ancient Roman god of war, has become 
our god; Mars now commands our resources; 
and Mars has captured our hearts. Let me 
offer as evidence our increasing tendency to 
place our trust in force and power as the only 
effective means of achieving our purposes in 
the world. Of the Russians we often hear 
someone say: “Force is the only language 
they understand.’ But what of us? Force 
is fast becoming the only language that many 
Americans understand, and consequently the 
only solution to international problems 
which such ones can see are those which are 
translated into the language of force and 
violence. Few there are in positions of lead- 
ership who believe that the power of love has 
any part to play in international relations— 
or in solution of the problems of Vietnam. 
Indeed, many of us are apt to regard Jesus’ 
teachings about turning the other cheek, 
loving our enemies, and forgiving 70 times 
70 as starry-eyed idealism which has no rele- 
vance to the complex problems of our world. 
If you are wondering whose faith is in Mars 
and in force as the still more excellent way 
to solve our problems, I invite you to pay 
particular attention to the statements which 
are even now being daily made by some of 
our respected statesmen regarding our course 
of action in Vietnam. Many of them have 
already struck my ears as nothing less than 
bone-chilling battle cries. 

Amidst the din of these cries for the ap- 
plication of more violence, let me remind you 
of the voice of One who is calling upon us, 
as peacemakers, for the application of more 
love to the problems of our world. Him we 
have accepted as our Lord and Saviour—and 
as the Prince of Peace. Yes, despite our high- 
sounding professions of faith in Christ, our 
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practices led a thoughtful Jewish judge to 
remark: “It is the greatest irony in history 
that the most militaristic and acquisitive 
nations in the world should have chosen a 
pacifist Jewish peasant not only as their 
prophet but as their God.” Christian friends, 
time is running out in our world for those 
of us who profess such faith in Him to match 
that faith with peacemaking. 

The words of Benjamin Mays cannot but 
impress us with our clear Christian respon- 
sibility: 

“We talk glibly about the Prince of Peace. 
We sing fervently, ‘Joy to the World; the 
Lord Is Come,’ ‘Silent Night,’ ‘Hark the 
Herald Angels Sing,’ and ‘It Came Upon the 
Midnight Clear’—and yet, as we sing, we pre- 
pare for war. We go out to build the best 
army, the finest navy, the most durable air- 
planes, and each nation puts its chemists 
to work to discover the most deadly gases. 
The national debt may soar sky high, depres- 
sions may come and depressions may go, un- 
employment may mount on wings, and slow 
starvation wages may take thousands to their 
graves, but the preparation for war must go 
on, And when the war comes, we bless it in 
the name of Jesus. We call it a holy war, and 
we ask God to join us in our holy crusade to 
help kill other men who are His children and 
our brothers. 

“Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter. We cannot get rid of Jesus. The 
only way to get rid of Jesus is to accept Him 
in mind, in heart, and in soul. Jesus repre- 
sents God and God is the absolute—not man, 
not race, not economic nor political sys- 
tems—but God. And whenever man in his 
arrogance and pride sets himself up as the 
absolute, he will be beaten to the ground.” 

What our broken world most needs today, 
to use the words of Arthur Brisbane, is “a 
peace conference with the Prince of Peace.” 

Jesus Christ is weeping over our world 
today, of that I am certain. Across 19 cen- 
turies of time I can hear the echo of His 
words: 

“Would that even today you knew the 
things that make for peace. But now they 
are hid from your eyes.” 

In this moment of international peril, may 
our gracious God raise up some prophet from 
among the statesmen of our world whose 
vision is clear to see that which is hidden 
from other eyes, and whose leadership will 
be divinely inspired in causing others to see 
and to lay hold of “the things that make for 
peace”—before it is too late—before it is too 
late—before it is too late, 


‘THE DALLES, OREG., 
March 9, 1965, 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: If the facts presented 
in this letter to the editor of the Oregonian 
are true then I feel we have done the wrong 
thing in Vietnam. 

Are we so great that we can’t swallow a 
little pride or admit we are wrong? If this 
is the case then in my opinion we have some 
lessons to learn. 

I will back you in your belief that we do 
not belong in Vietnam. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roy MILLER. 

BEAVERTON, OREG. 

Marcu 13, 1965. 

Dear Senator Morse: Thank you for your 
stand on foreign aid and Vietnam. Two of 
the most insane issues facing this country. 
How educated, informed person can believe 
our money swelling the coffers of Communist 
countries helps the United States is beyond 
my comprehension. And what we are doing 
in Vietnam I doubt God himselfs knows. A 
meaningless slaughter of American boys and 
men. 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs, C. F.) Frances BERNET. 

GRANTS Pass. 
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ATLANTA LAUNDRIES, INC., 
Atlanta, Ga., March 4, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I heard your com- 
ments about the war in South Vietnam over 
television last night on Wall, channel 11, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

I sure do agree with you. You are to be 
commended for your statement. 

I can’t understand what is wrong with our 
Government. When our boys are dying over 
there and not one British boy has been lost 
and the British are sending supplies to North 
Vietnam. Have we gone crazy, or what? 

Please give me your opinion so I can write 
my two Senators; maybe there’s something I 
don’t know. 

Sincerely, 
WII. J. SHIRLEY. 
LANCASTER, Pa., 
March 5, 1965. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate of the United States, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: As a simple citizen of the 
Nation, this is to express my sincere ap- 
preciation to one of the few governmental 
Officials having the courage to remain con- 
stantly opposed to our Government's Asiatic 
folly. 

I have no doubt that your adherence to 
this stand is at considerable cost and at the 
face of unbelievable pressure. You are, no 
doubt, the recipient of scurrilous letters, the 
butt of much invective, and object of intense 
hatred from the military. Lesser men would 
have capitulated, as did Senator Scorr from 
my own State. I would be proud to be one 
of your constituents. 

I’m afraid the cause is lost—and with it 
all humanity. But, if any historians sur- 
vive the holocaust, they will write that our 
diplomacy manifested the sheerest stupidity 
of all time while the fate of civilization hung 
in the balance. 

Don’t let them silence you by crowding 
you with other assignments, by threats, or 
by any of the devious machinations practiced 
by the hate merchants. Yours is about the 
only strong voice left to speak for sanity. 

Sincerely, 
O. H. AURAND. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
March 10, 1965. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: I've lived in Oregon 
only a year and a half. I am proud to be 
a part of your constituency, for I approve 
wholeheartedly of your stand on Vietnam. 
Don’t give up. 

You're not getting enough publicity out- 
side the State, I hear, but soon summer will 
come and vacationers can spread the word— 
I hope it’s not too late. 

Yours truly, 
(Mrs. W. H.) RUTH A. SILLS. 
WRIGHTSVILLE, PA., 
March 7, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Please keep talking about 
our pitiful role in South Vietnam. The York 
Gazette and Daily gives you good coverage. 

Iam a Democrat who is truly disillusioned 
with our “reasonable” leader. 

Sincerely, 
Anna S. GLEATON. 
PACIFIC SEED & HARDWARE CO., 
Portland, Oreg., March 9, 1965. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Keep up the good 
work, get us out of Asia and Africa. It is 
noble to go to the aid of others only as far 
as you can without material injury to your- 
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self. I feel we are only mudding the waters 
by meddling in others domestic affairs. Stop 
throwing our assets around and we can build 
our own strength to a point where we can 
tell them off and they will listen. These 
noble experiments are going to bankrupt 
our Nation. We owe $50 billion more than 
all other nations combined. 
FRANK SORENSEN. 
GROSSE POINTE, MICH., 
March 7, 1965. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: I've been wanting to 
write you for years and thank you for rais- 
ing your voice against all the injustices being 
practiced around the world today. 

So many people like me hear you and read 
about your courageous speeches in the Sen- 
ate, and though we agree with you and love 
you for speaking out we fail to write and 
tell youso. Forgive us. 

History will record that only two voices 
in the body of Congress were raised against 
our idiots policy in southeast Asia. 

May God bless you and Senator GRUENING. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. HOWARD A, LEE. 
BALDWIN, LONG ISLAND, N.Y., 
March 8, 1965. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Although, the writer is a 
conservative he must by all state of con- 
science support your stand regarding Viet- 
nam. It may be very unpopular to state 
that we are the aggressors, but the strange 
fact remains we are just that. You have al- 
ways had the courage of your convictions 
and although the writer may have disagreed 
with you on many issues, he cannot help but 
agree with you on this and mind you this 
is not the conservative point of view. 

It is indeed a sorry thing to say but in 
the writer’s mind, the President has no ac- 
tual sense of history, merely an academic 
one. Although, you were in opposition 
much of the time to the late Robert A. Taft, 
the writer feels that if he were living today, 
this great Senator would have taken the 
same stand despite the opposition of the 
White House, 

Thanking you again for your courageous 
stand 


Very cordially yours, 
RICHARD V. GRULICH. 
WILDEVILLE, OREG., 
March 17, 1965. 

SENATOR WAYNE Morse: We support your 
stand on the senseless war in south Asia. 
In this small community my thought seemed 
to be shared by many others. Count on our 
continued support. 

We thank you for your actions in this re- 
spect. 

ADELAIDE BAINES. 
Warp BAINES. 
San DGO, CALIF., 
March 9, 1965. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I, a former refugee from behind 
the so-called Iron Curtain, agree fully with 
you in regard to the dirty war in Vietnam. 
We should not have been there at all because 
we should not arrogate to ourselves the right 
of meddling in other people's affairs. If we 
wanted to defend freedom, to fight for free- 
dom, the very place is here at home, in Ala- 
bama, in Mississippi and other places. 

I admire you for the courage of speaking 
without fear your honest and independent 
convictions, to serve truth and justice, and 
to serve the best interests of our country 
and the peace of the world, I am convinced 
that the conscience of America is with you. 


Sincerely, 
ANTHONY OLIVARI. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OREGON DENTAL ScHOOL, 
Portland, Oreg., March 8, 1965. 

Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 

U.S. Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Permit me to extend 
my congratulations to you on your very 
forceful Chicago speech on March 4. Many 
of us hope and pray that our administration 
will lend an ear to your clear insight to this 
grave Vietnam problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Duane R. PavLson, D.D.S. 
CARTERVILLE, ILL., 
March 7, 1965. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. SENATOR: I add my small voice 
to those opposed to the apparent policy of 
the present administration in South Viet- 
nam. 

After 10 years and billions of dollars, plus 
the most precious thing of all, the lives of our 
soldiers, it is high time we recognize the fu- 
tility of trying to save 15 million people from 
Communist domination, who apparently 
don’t want to be saved. At least not by us. 
It might have been a different story if our 
two countries were of the same racial and 
cultural background, 

I am completely confused as to just what 
our present plans and policies are for South 
Vietnam. All I hear is the timeworn phrase 
“We must stop the spread of communism.” 
This has been parrotted by some politicians 
and about 90 percent of the people for so 
long that it has become meaningless. 
Most certainly I believe that practically all of 
us agree with its ofiginal concept, which I 
believe was first promulgated by President 
Truman. But the distortions to the original 
concept, brought about by the jingoism of 
the McCarthy, John Birch, and like move- 
ments, has created an atmosphere of un- 
reasonable fear and suspicion to the point 
where, I believe, otherwise straight thinking, 
knowledgeable men are unconsciously en- 
dorsing and advocating views and policies 
vi eA to their own deep-seated best judg- 
ment. 

I do not feel that there is any reason to 
criticize President Eisenhower's decision to 
intervene in Vietnam. At the time it looked 
like the thing to do, and although there 
were many problems, the chances for success 
seemed to be on our side. So he could not 
decide otherwise. But 10 years have brought 
many changes, and our chances of success 
have gone aglimmering, and our position is 
rapidly becoming untenable. 

The time has come for the Johnson ad- 
ministration to clear the boards and take a 
new look, Many an honorable strategic re- 
treat has not only won the battle, but the 
war 


We can ill afford to continue with a policy 
that will eventually drive Russia into Red 
China’s camp. And how much longer can 
we hide our head in the sand and ignore 
the existence of a nation of 650 million peo- 
ple, even though they are our deadliest ene- 
mies? And last, but not least, we cannot 
afford to become involved in a war whereby 
victory can be achieved only by destroying 
ourselves. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR T. BLAKE. 
WILLINGBORO, N.J., 
March 9, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Senator Morse: I want to take this 
opportunity to express to you my apprecla- 
tion for the effort you have been making and 
continue to make on behalf of a sane policy 
in Vietnam. You, and a few others, are the 
only redeeming factor of our many branches 
of government in the shameful policy we 
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have adopted in Vietnam. I thank you and 
support you fully in the stand you have 
taken, and hope that in time others will see 
the only way to regain our self-respect and 
dignity in the eyes of the world is to nego- 
tiate and withdraw from a situation where 
we never should have been in the first place. 

Please continue in your efforts to bring 
the truth before the American public and 
know that you have the support of many. 

Sincerely, 
VIRGINIA HILL 
Mrs. Ted Hill. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Davis, Calif., March 8, 1965. 

Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: I just wish to write 
you a short note to commend your coura- 
geous and intelligent position on Vietnam. 
More voices with as much honesty and frank- 
ness as yours are needed in the U.S. Senate. 
Unfortunately the Senate lately has become, 
or is becoming, a lobbyist group for the 
military-industrial complex. I hope you 
continue to be outspoken and critical as long 
as our administration preaches pulpy potato 
love (The Great Society) while failing to 
give the American people any answers except 
the most unsatisfying cliches and empty 
phrases. It is frightening that the United 
States is becoming a huge Disneyland, com- 
posed of illusions and facades, behind which 
such action, totally unjustifiable, as that in 
Vietnam is carried out. Again, thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT E. Loucy. 
MovuntTatn LAKES, N.J., 
March 7, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you for speaking out 
openly on US. policy in Vietnam. I hope 
and trust that you will continue to do so. 
Rule by force must end, 

Sincerely, 
ADRIAN VAN L. Maas. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
March 9, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I thank God for 
your forthright and courageous opposition 
to the administration’s Vietnam policy. I 
am praying that you will find support in the 
Senate and that God will move our troops 
out of Vietnam speedily. 

I am writing today also to Representative 
EDITH GREEN, President Johnson and the 
Oregon Journal expressing my support for 
your stand. 

I shall be praying that God will give us a 
leader, at the next presidential election who 
will lead our Nation into a better under- 
standing with all peoples of the world. 

Yours sincerely, 
Donatp W. Novak. 

GENERAL INSURANCE Co. OF AMERICA, 

SAFECO INSURANCE Co. OF AMERICA, 
Seattle, Wash., March 5, 1965. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Several times re- 
cently I have heard you speak (TV), and read 
your quotes regarding this mess in Vietnam. 
Our damn Senate, President, Armed Forces, 
and State Department are in conspiracy to 
build (escalate) this mess into a war. But 
this approach will actually lead into another 
type Korea, and eventually some type of 
World War. 

Speak out. Keep it up. You and yours 
have our support. 

Harrison C. Mack. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Dear Mr. Morse: We very much thank and 
appreciate you. We believe that you are 
doing all that is possible for anyone to do— 
regarding the situation in Vietnam. 

We are sure living in terrible times and 
only by God's help and prayers will we ever 
make it through. 

According to our faith in God will be the 
answer. Our very earnest prayers are with 
you now. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. CECIL BEELER. 
WHITMAN, MASS., 
March 7, 1965. 
Hon. WAYNE B. Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Enclosed please find 
copy of a letter sent to President George 
Meany on March 2, 1965, on the situation in 
Vietnam, 

Please continue to do everything possible 
to end this conflict and save our country 
from further disgrace in the eyes of the 
world. 

Yours truly, 
J. J. BELLEFENILLE. 
Marcx 2, 1965. 
Mr. GEORGE MEANY, 
AFL-CIO Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SIR AND BROTHER: You have just 
recently, on behalf of the executive council 
and yourself, endorsed the action of the 
Johnson administration in escalating the war 
in Vietnam. By this act, you have identified 
yourself with Barry Goldwater, who cam- 
paigned on such a program. The only other 
support given to this act came from EVERETT 
DmkseEn and the Dixicrats. 

Such support brings shame and disgrace 
on the labor movement in the eyes of 81 
percent of the American people, who in a 
Gallup poll recently called for withdrawal 
of American troops in Vietnam and negotia- 
tion of the issues involved. Strong voices 
in Congress support this action. 

History tells us that in 1776, a revolution 
took place here to oust colonial oppressors; 
namely, George III and a new form of gov- 
ernment was formed establishing freedom as 
its cornerstone. This action was then op- 
posed by the entire world, but it did not 
deter this country one iota from setting up 
this new form of republican government. 

Recently we participated in a war, based 
on the principle of four freedoms and the 
right of nations to self-determination with- 
out interference from any source whatever. 

After the ouster of the French in Indo- 
china and the 1954 Geneva Conference, set- 
tlement of this issue, we then had no busi- 
ness following the advice of John Foster 
Dulles or Richard Nixon, thereby causing 
more suffering to a nation that had already 
suffered too much, 

May I therefore, humbly suggest that you 
reevaluate your position on Vietnam, and 
that you base your decisions in the future 
more in line with the expressed wishes of the 
people, who, in the first instance, repudiated 
such a policy at the polls last November. 

Fraternally, 
J. J. BELLEFENILLE. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, 
New York, N.Y., March 8, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE B. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: In the loneliness of 
the position you are espousing on the floor 
of the Senate, in regard to shameful behavior 
of our Government in South Vietnam, please 
know that I am proud to be living at the 
same time as you are. 
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Your courage and patriotism is in the pure 
line as exemplified by Washington, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln. Please be assured that history 
will accord you an honored place as one who 
kept his sanity and courage when all around 
him dropped their weapons and fied. 

I salute you. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTIN POPE, 
Associate Professor. 
ST. Lovis, Mo., 
March 7, 1965. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: When Senator Gold- 
water was running for President, I was afraid 
that the people backing him were going to 
make the same mistake German industrial- 
ists did when they put Hitler into power in 
Germany because they thought they needed 
a strong man to stand against communism. 
It turned out that they lost everything they 
would have lost even if Communists had 
taken over. 

Well, the voters turned Goldwater down 
with a resounding thud, but it turns out that 
President Johnson is doing exactly what the 
voters were afraid Goldwater would do if he 
got in. Apparently, Mr. Johnson is not the 
man to bother with this nonsense about 
democracy and a democratic government. He 
is running the country as he sees fit, and he 
could care less whether the voters like it or 
not. Incidentally, he couldn’t do a worse 
job than he’s doing. 

He is fighting an unpopular war, and if he 
put it to a vote, he would find the voters 
about 10 to 1 in favor of pulling out of Viet- 
nam now without bothering about nego- 
tiations. He has accomplished what seemed 
almost the impossible, in bringing Russia 
and China back together, which was a mas- 
ter stroke in favor of world communism. 
All in all, Mr. Johnson seems to be shaping 
up as the most blundering, bullheaded ass 
we have had in office since Herbie Hoover, 
and he has all the earmarks of an emerging 
Hitler, because he is setting up a dictator- 
ship with all the means within his power. 

The way he is going, all the Republicans 
have to do in 1968 is to run anybody who 
doesn’t make waves, and he will win by as 
large a landslide as Goldwater lost last time. 

NICHOLAS PARKMAN. 
GRAND COULEE, WASH., 
March 4, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear WONDERFUL SENATOR: We want to tell 
you that we agree with you 100 percent on 
your stand on the Vietnam situation. Keep 
it up and may God bless you. 

We think that bombing, etc., that our 
country is doing is horrible and terrible. 

We just wish that you were President of 
this country. We are back of you in what 
you are trying to do. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs, WILLIAM EHLERS. 


CHINESE OVERSEAS CHRISTIAN MISSION, 
Timonium, Md., March 9, 1964. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR: You are absolutely right 
in your stand on the war in Vietnam, and 
you are the only leader I have heard who 
dares stand up and be counted in opposition 
to our warlike policy in Asia. 

“Negotiation in strength”; 1. e., from a po- 
sition of strength” is a reliance not upon the 
justness of our case in southeast Asia but 
upon our capability and willingness to de- 
stroy human life. It is brinkmanship to the 
nth degree, with the lives of our little brown 
brothers and of our own GI’s as the stake. 

My wife and I were born and reared in 
Asia and have spent 40 years as missionaries 
in north China, 1911-51. 

God bless you. 

FREDERICK M. PYKE. 
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Brown UNIVERSITY, 
Providence, R.I., March 6, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to say how 
fine a role I think you have assumed in the 
Vietnam debate. Your position has made it 
possible for creative doubt to be a growing 
factor in our southeastern Asian policies. 

Sincerely, 
Nrcor Aus C. MILLS. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, March 10, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have long wanted 
to express my deep gratitude to you for your 
magnificent and courageous fight for sanity 
in our policy in southeast Asia. You have 
performed, in my opinion, the highest form 
of public service, and I am quite sure that 
there are millions of Americans who feel the 
same way. 

It is unfortunate that, in spite of your 
efforts, we appear to be at a more critical 
position than ever before, and under the di- 
rection of a President who carried out a cam- 
paign for peace, responsibility, caution, etc. 
The opposition to Goldwaterism has been put 
in a very awkward position by the fact that 
their (and formally my) hero, the campaign 
dove, is carrying out policies that appear to 
be pure Goldwaterism. 

Once again, please accept my thanks for 
your superb efforts of the recent past, and 
permit me to urge you to keep firing from 
both barrels. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD S, HERMAN, 
Associate Professor of Finance. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
March 9, 1965. 
The EDITOR, 
The Washington Post and Times Herald, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The verbal heart of our justifica- 
tion for enlarging our participation in the 
Vietnamese war is the contention that the 
North Vietnamese are aggressing against 
South Vietnam. Proof of aggression thus 
far has consisted of showing that a quantity 
of arms and men (minuscule relative to our 
own contribution) has been transferred from 
north to south; plus unverified and uncon- 
vincing allegations of control of Vietcong 
actions from Hanoi. However, if the revolt 
against the Saigon Government was initially 
largely homegrown, and if it has substantial 
indigenous support, the use of the word ag- 
gression to describe active aid to either side 
is dangerous rhetoric. And if the Saigon 
Government commands less support in South 
Vietnam than the rebels, which may very 
well be the case, our use of the word aggres- 
sion to describe North Vietnamese support of 
the Vietcong is hypocritical in the extreme. 

What is really distressing is that our high- 
est officials seem to regard their references to 
Hanoi aggression, and our own highly moral 
defense of liberty in South Vietnam, as more 
than the claptrap that it appears to be. Is 
there nobody in Washington bold enough to 
point out that the Emperor is without a 
stitch of clothing? 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD S. HERMAN, 

P.S.—I would be grateful if you would pub- 
lish this letter. From long experience I can 
assure you that this letter or any reasonable 
facsimile would not be published by any 
Philadelphia newspaper. 


Iowa Crry, Iowa, 
March 8, 1965. 
Dran SENATOR Morse: As citizens of the 
United States and erstwhile Oregonians, we 
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wholeheartedly endorse the stand you have 
taken on the Vietnam issue. 
Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. James S. HILLAND. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
March 7, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I just heard your discussion 
with Hans Morganthau on WBBM and I am 
very, very grateful for your comments and 
I appreciate your courage and forthrightness. 
I agree with you wholeheartedly. Keep up 
the prophetic task. 

You might like to know that I am also 
sending a letter of praise to WBBM since 
you implied that radio is meeting an infor- 
mation-spreading need that the press is 
not. 

Sincerely, 
PauL Van NESS. 

P.S.— I have also written my Congressmen 
of my opinions. 

WAVERLY, NEBR., 
February 26, 1965. 

Senator Morse: We are with you all the 
way on the Vietnam situation; keep talking 
and telling the truth about this situation. 

MERLE O. PUCHSER. 
MILLERSVILLE, PA., 
March 9, 1965. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am concerned about 
the continuing buildup of American forces 
in Vietnam and our increased aggressive ac- 
tion there. If democracy is to be successful 
the people must receive adequate informa- 
tion upon which to base their judgments. 
I do not think that the majority of the 
American press or the agencies of our Gov- 
ernment have been supplying us with a 
clear perspective of the situation in Vietnam 
and southeast Asia and I want to commend 
you for your efforts to give the American 
public this vital information. I hope you 
will continue to speak out against these ac- 
tions and strive for a peaceful and moral 
solution to the situation in Vietnam. 

I would also like to call your attention 
to the York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily. I am 
sure you would find its editorial page a 
refreshing change from the opinions usually 
expressed by the Oregonian and the Oregon 
Journal, 

I recently changed my address to Millers- 
ville State College from Oregon State Uni- 
versity where I recently completed graduate 
studies and if I could I would like to continue 
receiving your newsletter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Verne M. CHAPMAN. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
March 7, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: My hearty support 
for your position on Vietnam. 

I believe that every bomb will drive the 
Vietnamese closer to the Vietcong. Surely 
the people in that unhappy country feel 
more solidarity with each other, regardless 
of political forms, than any of them do with 
us—so utterly alien, so grimly insistent. 

We say we want independence for Viet- 
nam—but how about independence from 
United States? Surely all Asian and other 
colonial peoples are united against foreign 
domination, clumsily designated foreign 
(military) aid. 

I have written the President and my Sen- 
ators urging an immediate negotiated peace, 
to be followed by a pullout and strict impar- 
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tiality; then foreign aid to the whole coun- 
try, if requested. 

We can hardly persuade the North Viet- 
nam peasants to turn their backs on China 
by bombing them. And the South Vietnam 
peasants have no allies against our jugger- 
naut except the Vietcong—or in the case of 
the Buddhists, the fire. 

Sincerely yours, 
GERTRUDE K, STOUGHTON, 


CULVER CITY, IND., 
March 6, 1965. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I congratulate you 
on the long hectic stand you have taken re- 
garding our policies in Vietnam, I would like 
to encourage you to continue with your seem- 
ly unpopular but just cause. 

My purpose is to inspire you with the in- 
formation that among the great majority of 
my acquaintances I find that they hold opin- 
ions comparable to yours. 

Although we did not sign the Geneva 
Treaty of 1954 I understand that our delegate, 
Walter Smith, committed the United States 
to honoring all but article 13. Therefore, I 
contend that we are violating the Geneva 
accords by intervening in the internal af- 
fairs of the South Vietnamese. 

As so-called champions of democracy, why 
did we not allow the elections that were to 
have taken place 2 years after the treaty 
was signed? 

We have installed and supported an op- 
pressive and unpopular government upon the 
people of South Vietnam instead of democ- 
racy. Our own popularity there is indicated 
by the demonstrations of the Buddhists who, 
I understand, make up the majority of the 
people. 

Guerrilla warfare is not practical without 
the sympathy of the peasant class, Because 
of their cooperation with the guerrilla forces 
we have aided in tearing them away from 
their homes and villages and under Opera- 
tion Sunrise, have herded them into strate- 
gic hamlets.” When the Germans did this 
to political dissenters we frowned upon ac- 
tivities so brutal and undemocratic and we 
soyan strategic hamlets concentration camps 

en. 

When we rain bombs upon the unsuspect- 
ing people of Loas and North Vietnam we 
call it retaliatory. When the Japanese 
bombed Pearl Harbor without a declaration 
of war we called it aggression. 

It has reached a point now in this country 
where we have defined war out of existence. 
According to my dictionary, to exert force or 
violence against another is war. We redefine 
war by saying that we are not in a state of 
war without the approval of the Congress. 
This is not a defining characteristic of war. 
Our people know that we cannot legislate 
war out of existence by redefining the word 
ee the knowledge of analytical philos- 
ophy. 

Congress has given the President the pow- 
er to defend South Vietnam but we don’t 
need a slide rule to figure out that defense 
and aggression are two different things. Our 
President tries in vain to foist upon the pub- 
lic the idea that these two words have the 
same denotation. This is the same as saying 
that a gorilla and a mocking bird are of the 
same species. 

What is happening in this country today 
is an insult to the intelligence of the Amer- 
ican public. I very much resent being treat- 
ed as though I were a nincompoop. 

If our idiotic foreign policies do not end 
up in a world holocaust and humanity sur- 
vives to write the history of our times, I am 
sure that you and very few others will go 
down on its pages as one of the voices of 
2 raised amid the uproar of raving luna- 

cs. : 

I voted for Johnson because he claimed 
to stand for peace and indicated that he 
would not close the door to the negotiating 
table. He is not only a liar, but I am more 
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convinced every day that we have a madman 
in the White House. 

I was happy to participate in the Second 
World War, fighting against the abominable 
atrocious policies of nations that believed 
in concentration camps and acts of unde- 
clared war. Now my President implies that 
I lack understanding; simply because I will 
not condone the suppression of people who 
for years of miserable, terrible revolution 
have tried to become self-determining and 
free to control their own destinies, 

I'm afraid that, should my country need 
my services in this war I would choose jail. 
I never thought the day would come when I 
would say that I am ashamed of being an 
American but it has. 

I leave it up to you, Senator GRUENING, and 
a few others to restore faith in my country 
and pride to myself. 

I sincerely wish you well and please don't 
give up. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES F, REED. 

P.S.—It would be better to lose face than 
one more precious life in Vietnam. 

KINGSTON, R.I., 
March 7, 1965. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: From what we have 
heard and read of your speeches and position 
on the problem of South Vietnam, we feel 
that you are taking a realistic view. Neither 
the State Department nor anyone in the 
administration has explained the indiffer- 
ence, if not hostility, of the average South 
Vietnamese to the U.S. program, or the con- 
tinuance of their poverty. If the two are 
linked, and the guerrillas are supported by 
the South Vietnamese, then why do we 
bomb North Vietnam, unless we want to 
draw China into the war? Wouldn’t it be 
better, as I believe you say, to negotiate un- 
der U.N. auspices so as to pull out at mini- 
mum cost before we antagonize irrevocably 
other Asians (and indeed citizens of under- 
developed areas in other parts of the globe 
as well)? Attempts to bomb both the 
guerrillas and North Vietnamese inevitably 
kill a lot of innocent people. 

Many people that we talk with seem to 
feel that the United States is making a big 
mistake but there seems to be no way of 
getting the President or the administra- 
tion to be open and frank on the reasons for 
our present policy. We just heard Dean 
Rusk on TV. He said that the President was 
acting as Congress wanted him to. But 
aside from your speeches and a few others 
we don’t think there has been a chance for 
Congress to debate the question fully, 

Very truly yours, 
JOEL and BARBARA DIRLAIN. 
Bryn MAWR, PA., 
March 9, 1965. 

SENATOR WAYNE Morse: I strongly endorse 
your feeling about our position in South 
Vietnam. 

I am a retired schoolteacher having served 
42 wonderful years with the future citizens 
of the United States. I hope and pray 
none of these former pupils of mine will 
shed their blood in a war in which I feel 
we should have not been involved, now or 
never. 

May God bless your effort in preventing 
such a massacre. 


Marian C. CROOK. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
March 9, 1965. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse; I am extremely glad 
that you are making your misgivings, to say 
the least, about our present policy in South 
Vietnam known in the Senate. You seem al- 
most alone in your public opposition. I am 
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not as informed or as convinced as you in 
this matter, but do feel that our present 
policy of bombings, etc., is likely to end in 
failure. Do you have a statement of your 
views and/or working alternatives to our 
present policy that you might send me? 
Sincerely, 
PETER W. CASTLE. 
Marc 8, 1965. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Last night I listened 
to the taped discussion you and Hans Mor- 
genthau made for WBBM radio station. I 
agree with you wholly. After seeing the 
newsreel of Selma, Ala., and the treatment of 
our Negro people there I think the marines 
should have been landed there to protect the 
Americans of Negro blood treated so savagely. 
Note I did not use the word “‘citizen”—that 
privilege having been denied them so long. 

I am Caucasian but hate to see such in- 
justice. 

Sincerely, 
Mary WAUNETAH MANLEY. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

CHICAGO, ILL., 
March 9, 1965, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing to sup- 
port you in your position regarding our 
Nation's role in the Vietnam conflict. 

I agree that troops ought not to be sent 
unless a war is declared by Congress. In my 
opinion, our Federal troops would make a 
greater contribution to freedom if they were 
sent to Selma, Ala., to protect our citizens 
from the guns, billy clubs, and horsewhips of 
or State troopers and other segregation- 

ts. 

Further American involvement in Vietnam, 
in view of the growing peace movement there, 
can lead only to stronger anti-American 
sentiment. A negotiated settlement appears 
to be the only sensible solution to this diffi- 
cult situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
HELEN KARANIKAS, 
WATERBURY, CONN., March 11,1965. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am writing to you 
because you seem to be one of the few sane 
people left in our Government, unless the 
others are afraid to speak out. 

First, I want to thank you for your ex- 
pressions of reason and humanity. It seems 
like the only ray of hope left in the madness 
that is overtaking us. Isn’t there anything 
we can do to stop it? 

It’s true, I’m a mother of two sons, God 
bless them, but I can honestly say that I 
feel sorry for all the world’s children who 
have to live under the threat of nuclear war, 
and now with the possibility and even the 
probability of it. 

President Johnson was elected as a Demo- 
crat, but he is following the warlike path of 
the Goldwater Republicans. He was elected 
on a peace mandate, but he is listening to 
the Pentagon or the Military Establishment. 
Can't he see that the military mind is warped 
and sees the world in terms of military 
strategy, assuming the military posture for 
any problem that arises? 

Vietnam and the Selma, Ala. incident 
only reveal how callous we have become to- 
ward human life. This is why the military 
attitude can brainwash the people into 

that we must bomb China, even 
with nuclear bombs, before China gets nu- 
clear bombs. People just don’t matter any- 
more. I should think that people would rise 
up en masse and demand that we stop this 
killing. Can't they see the discrepancy: 
using bombers against guerrilla fighters? 
And now we are going from this immorality 
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to greater immorality, in the name of anti- 
communism, The southeast Asians will hate 
us for killing them off. We are driving them 
into communism, not stopping its spread. 
Why can’t we treat them as human beings 
and help them better their lives, so that they 
won't accept communism? ' 

Please, I beg of you, do what you can to 
make President Johnson listen to reason and 
humanity. We mothers want our children 
to live and to have a livable world to grow up 
in. If we would teach them love instead 
of hate, we would win over even the Com- 
munists to love instead of hate. Killing 
them and our children off will get us nowhere 
except to “hell on earth.” 

Thank you very much for your kind at- 
tention, and good luck. 

Sincerely yours, 
DOROTHY STEIN 
Mrs. Morris Stein. 
AQUILA PRESS, INC., 
Noblesville, Ind., March 10, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: For some time I 
have noted your intelligent and courageous 
stand in respect to our position in Vietnam. 
I want to commend you for your forthright 
thinking both in your appearances on TV and 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Thinking 
Americans should be grateful for your lead- 
ership in the U.S. Senate. 

Although our basic efforts are in the fleld 
of social-economic reform so that our best 
technology can be fully utilized for the max- 
imum good of all the people, we know that 
prevention of nuclear war must have first 
priority. I am enclosing a copy of our mag- 
azine, the Eagle’s Eye, which contains the 
main article on Vietnam. 

We would appreciate being on your mail- 
ing list for any releases from your office. 

Very sincerely, 
MELFORD PEARSON. 
COMMUNITY CHURCH 
(CONGREGATIONAL), 
Hubbard, Oreg., March 11, 1965. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to tell you I 
am glad you are speaking out as you do in 
opposition to the escalation of the war in 
Vietnam, I think the situation is very dan- 
gerous. I can’t think of a worse place to be 
involved in a conflict that could escalate into 
nuclear war. Iagree with you that we don't 
even belong there in a military way. 

Keep the good work up. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS McCamanr. 
L. G. HANSCOM FELD, 
Bedford, Mass., March 11, 1965. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am moved to write 
to you, having noted the letter published in 
the Boston Herald, Boston, Mass., yesterday. 

You are right—we do not belong in Viet- 
nam, and you are a most eloquent speaker on 
this subject. 

I hope that you keep right on, giving voice 
to your beliefs on the subject, and perhaps, 
in time, you will win more people to your 
way of thinking. 

You do not know me, but I am a person 
who grew up in Baker, Oreg., went to Oregon 
State University, later worked in Medford, 
with the Public Welfare Commission, and 
married a young man from out of State. 

We have been here and there through the 
years and hope to live in the Far West some 
day again. My sister is married to John P. 
Kerns, who is a son of the late J. W. Kerns 
in Klamath Falls. We have had copies of 
the Oregonian describing the great damage 
wrought by the storms and floods. I hope 
that Oregon will have some Federal help in 
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getting the roads rebuilt so that the lumber 
industry can be fully operational again. 

My husband and I are on your mailing list 
and we wish to continue to receive news of 
Oregon and your own activities for its bene- 
fit. 

Sincerely, 
RutH HILL HALLIWELL. 
Mrs. Edwin H. Halliwell. 
CANTON, Mass., 
March 11, 1965. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Please continue to 
speak out against our escalation of the war in 
Vietnam. 

The white paper was absurd. If that is 
all the evidence we have, than North Viet- 
nam is helping the rebels less than I imagined 
they were. 

I am opposed to bombing, attacks, par- 
ticularly those against North Vietnam. 
Bombing is too inaccurate a weapon. I sus- 
pect that the more we bomb the more rebels 
join the Vietcong. 

My ancestors fought against the British in 
the American Revolution. I’m ashamed to 
see American troops playing the role of Hes- 
sians in an Asian revolt. 

Please continue to advocate negotiations. 
We should ask U Thant to sponsor peace 
talks. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. F. GREENE. 
LA GRANGE PARK, ILL., 
March 9, 1965. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: I heard over a broad- 
cast a few days ago that you were objecting 
to the undeclared war in Vietnam. 

I had despaired of any Senator standing 
upon and objecting to the usurpation by the 
executive branch of the right of Congress 
only to declare war. The State Department, 
says it isn’t a war, but I don’t think that 
it can pull the wool over the public’s eyes 
to that extent. 

I applaud your stand, and only wish that 
you were not a voice crying in the wilderness. 

Sincerely, 
W. R. Homan. 
DENVER, COLO., 
March 10, 1965. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator from Oregon, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to thank you 
for your efforts in arousing public opinion 
to the necessity of a peaceful settlement in 
Vietnam and of our flagrant violation of in- 
ternational law there. I have just sent let- 
ters to my two Senators and my Representa- 
tive urging that U.S. troops get out. I also 
urged that those troops be sent to Alabama 
instead, y 

I am a former resident of Oregon, and I 
had the pleasure of voting for you there. I 
wish that a man of your stature represented 
Colorado. 


Sincerely, 
WAYNE MUELLER. 
EAGLE ASSOCIATES, 
San Francisco, Calif., March 6, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR Morse: Please accept 
my commendations for your valiant efforts to 
change our position in Vietnam and thus to 
set us on a more moral and humanitarian 
course. We have no legal or political rights 
in Vietnam and are clearly and openly ag- 
gressors. It is the highest exercise of patri- 
otism to oppose the policies of our Govern- 
ment when it is so patently wrong, for it 
serves to correct this wrong position, thereby 
strengthening it. 
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All considerations of humanity, morality, 
legality, military feasibility, or political wis- 
dom aside, the Vietnam venture is harmful 
rather than helpful to our security and eco- 
nomic stability. It absorbs the energies of 
our best men, Lodge, Taylor, the Bundy 
brothers, Rusk, and countless generals, ad- 
mirals, and others as well as the President. 
The talents of these men can be better em- 
ployed elsewhere. It contributes to our 
economic instability by depriving us of much 
needed gold and constitutes a considerable 
portion of our balance-of-payments deficit. 

Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE EAGLE, O.D. 


CHAPEL HILL, N.C., 
March 10, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: I guess I haven't al- 
ways agreed with you in the past, but I do 
completely on this Vietnam affair. I have 
read all I can find on the matter, and I guess 
I've become what Walter Lippmann calls a 
neoisolationist. 

Perhaps you can tell me how best to ap- 
proach our two Senators on this matter. I 
would like to make a letter to each of them 
meaningful enough to awaken them to the 
folly and danger of our involvement and 
would appreciate any advice. 

I have written to President Johnson about 
this, and I intend to write to Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT who seems (except on the racial mat- 
ter) one of the more sensible of your col- 
leagues. 

Couldn't you get one of the TV networks 
to set up a debate or panel or something of 
the sort in which you show (publicly and 
for the Nation to see and hear) the position 
you hold? I would dearly love to have you 
give Mr. Nixon a little lesson in statesman- 
ship. 

Keep up the good work you are doing and 
let me know how I can help. 

Sincerely, 
C. CARROLL HOLLIS. 
ALLYN, WASH., 
March 5, 1965. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: We wish to once 
again thank you for your efforts to modify 
our country’s actions in southeast Asia. Our 
church group, after considerable study, 
agree that you represent the proper course. 
We have written our President asking him 
to reconsider our present stand. 

Very respectfully, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Morse. 


Santa Fe, N. MEX., 
March 8, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Please accept the 
thanks of a citizen who is not one of your 
constituents for your outspoken and repeated 
opposition to the escalation of the war in 
Vietnam. 

I am in agreement with you 100 percent on 
this issue, and hope that you will continue 
to voice the opinion of those of us who be- 
lieve with you that increasingly belligerent 
activity on the part of the United States in 
this area is dangerous, unnecessary, and en- 
tirely counter to our best traditions. 

Sincerely, 
ISABEL R. CARROLL, 
Mrs. Thomas A. Carroll. 
Norwicnu, N.Y., 
March 10, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Although you are 
not the Senate representative from my State, 
I would like to congratulate you on your 
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stand on the administration’s policy in Viet- 
nam. 

This country’s present policy in Asia can- 
not bring the desired results, it can only 
lead to a major war and disaster. 

I urge you to continue striving for a peace- 
ful settlement of the issues, and I urge you 
to continue your opposition to the adminis- 
tration’s current policy. 

Respectfully, 
Joun J. Lucas. 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
March 10, 1965. 

Dear Senator Morse: I have long been 
deeply appreciative of your clarity and cour- 
age in urging our withdrawal from Vietnam. 
I hope that you will not become discouraged 
and will continue to work to extricate us 
from a situation in which the worst of emo- 
tions seem to be making the decisions, 
rather than reason. 

You are giving voice to the conscience of 
mankind. 

Most sincerely, 
EvELYN HOWARD. 


Marcu 8, 1965. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Morse: It seems to me that 
our country is heading into a mess that we 
will regret in Vietnam. Our only hope is in 
what power our Senators and Congressmen 
have. The present administration seems to 
carry its own poll in its pocket for reference. 
Surely it is not listening to the popular 
sentiment (Gallup—80 percent to negotiate). 
Please, Mr. Morse, listen to us. Stop this 
lunatic drive toward no return. Negotiate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marion C. THOMAS. 

BURTON, WASH, 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Dran SENATOR Morse; You win my vote for 
the greatest Senator of our time; this is of 
course due to your courageous position on 
Vietnam. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN SMALE, 
Professor of Mathematics. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK., 
March 7, 1965. 

Dear SENATOR Morse; I commend and sup- 
port you, sir, on the stand you have consist- 
ently taken in regard to Vietnam. This is 
statesmanship of the highest order at a time 
when it is most needed. I have followed 
your public career for many years and have 
always found you to have the courage of 
your convictions regardless of whether or not 
the issue was domestic or foreign affairs and 
whether or not the stand you took was the 
“popular” stand. 

Why should we try to tell Vietnam how to 
run its affairs when we can’t even guarantee 
the privileges of citizenship to people in 
Mississippi, Alabama, and other places? It 
seems to me we are driving the Philippines, 
Malaysia, India, and other Asian nations 
toward the Communist camp by our actions 
in Vietnam. This is certainly no way to 
gain or hold the confidence of the Asian 
people. 

I firmly believe that peace is within our 
grasp if we could but see it. No, the world 
would not be as we would have it, but at least 
we could agree to disagree agreeably. Just 
who do we think we are, anyhow? Going 
into a situation like Vietnam on our own 
and without United Nations sanction? 

Keep up your efforts. There is an ever- 
growing minority coming around to your 
sensible thinking on this important matter. 


Very truly yours, 
TED H. CRABTREE. 
P.S—As you can see, among other things, 
I’m not a typist. 
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Marcu 5, 1965. 
Hon. Senator MORSE, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRSE: Bless you for your 
stand on “peaceful negotiations” in Viet- 
nam. Thank God for our precious Senators 
who have courage, mingled with wisdom. 
They are in the minority. 

Why President Johnson is letting this 
killing continue, without even considering 
to negotiate is beyond my realm of under- 
standing. 

My heart bleeds for the American boys who 
have died in Vietnam, but my heart bleeds 
for the 48,000 Vietnamese people who have 
died already. 

We must stop this killing, or risk nuclear 
holocaust. 

God bless you always. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. WALTER CARTMELL. 

Grove CITY, OHIO. 

RANDOLPH, N.Y., 
March 10, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: My husband and I fully sup- 
port you and those colleagues who recom- 
mend negotiation and withdrawal from Viet- 
nam. We believe that war has been can- 
celed out in this era of the bomb. 

It is morally irresponsible to continue to 
depend on a militaristic foreign policy. Even 
to preserve “freedom.” For freedom cannot 
be preserved while we are at war. We are all 
slaves to this policy when we dare not speak 
out according to our true convictions. For- 
tunately some of us are not afraid, including 
yourself, for which I am supremely grateful. 

We have lost prestige. It is now “us” 
against the world. The United States can 
gain back its prestige only by cooperation 
among all the nations of the world to improve 
the human condition. China and Russia 
have both, in the past 4 years, called for such 
cooperation which we have firmly ignored. 

It is only through recognition of Red China 
that we can ever hope to begin to set the 
world on an even keel. Then we could leave 
no stone unturned to seek all avenues of 
agreement between both China and Russia 
and ourselves. 

We are ruining our relations with Russia as 
we seek to prove that China has been right 
about us all along. It is frightening to think 
what effect this can have on the Govern- 
ment of Russia. Perhaps another overthrow 
would mean a much harder line toward the 
West. 

So much could be said, but I shall close 
with best wishes for your success. Do not 
betray the American people as our President 
has done. Keep freedom alive for without it 
we cannot have peace. 

Very sincerely, 
LAURABELLE T, RICE 
Mrs. Edwin R. Rice. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
March 10, 1965. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

New Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: As a mother of two 
young children I wish to thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for your brave stand on 
the Vietnam crisis. Our children’s future is 
already hampered by the moral situation 
here in America and instead of trying to 
clean up our own backyard we are spending 
millions sticking our nose in somebody else’s 
business. I hate communism as much as 
anyone but if the majority wants it who are 
we to change their minds? 

God bless you. 

Mrs. Donna LOWER. 
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GARDINER, OREG., 
March 8, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 
I wholeheartedly support your position re- 
garding our undeclared war in Vietnam. 
As time goes on it is more and more evi- 
dent that the U.S. position is a very bad one. 
We can only continue to lose not only the 
war but also the respect of the nations of 
the world. 
Respectfully, 
DONALD W. Brown. 


MOUNT PROSPECT, ILL., 


March 8, 1965. 
President L. B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Last night, I heard 
Senator WAYNE Morse and Dr. H. Morganthau 
of the University of Chicago discuss the Viet- 
nam situation on an audience-participation 
program over Chicago radio station WBBM. 

I am sure it will interest you to know that 
over 80 percent of the persons calling WBBM 
disagreed with our present Vietnam policies. 
It was my belief over 90 percent of the in- 
dividuals fully agreed with the viewpoints 
held by Senator Morse and Dr. Morganthau. 

Iam one of the individuals living in a sub- 
urb with a heavy concentration of Republi- 
can voters, who worked long and hard for 
your election. One of the reasons I voted for 
your administration was because of my com- 
plete disagreement with Senator Barry Gold- 
water’s viewpoint on how he would handle 
the Vietnam situation. 

It is most discouraging to see we seem to 
be pleasing the minority that agreed with 
Senator GOLDWATER during the election and 
causing dissatisfaction among the majority 
that voted against the policy of bombing 
raids on Vietnam. 

During World War II, I participated in 30 
bombing missions over Europe. Our base in 
England was being bombed night and day by 
the Germans. These bombing raids did not 
weaken our morale. On the contrary, they 
made us even more convinced our cause was 
just. 

I strongly urge you to seek a negotiated 
peace in Vietnam. 

I also wish to see more action on the in- 
justices taking place in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi when U.S. citizens are deprived of their 
constitutional rights to register to vote. I 
feel it is more important for us to defend 
democracy within the continental limits of 
the United States than try to bring about 
democratic principles in distant lands while 
many of our citizens are deprived of their 
constitutional rights. 

I wish you much success in your eS- 
sive administration programs that do not 
deal with our present Vietnam policies and 
pray that we are able to obtain a negotiated 
peace in Vietnam before it is too late. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. GONZALEZ, 
POTTSTOWN; PA., 
March 10, 1965. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your remarks on 
Vietnam are the most daringly truthful of 
those I have heard expressed. Don’t let your- 
self get whipped in line by the warmongers. 
There are just a few Senators who have the 
courage to maintain their identity. The 
others sound like parrots. The future of 
this country in the next decade will depend 
on leaders like yourself—men who realize 
the great revolution of mankind emerging as 
a powerful political force throughout the 
world. It we want any friends, we will have 
to stop being the “heavy” in the world and 
support left leaning revolutions which are 
inevitable. Our domestic policy is much 
further to the left than our foreign policy. 
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If men like yourself do not act, we in this 
country will have drained our resources and 
neglected our domestic problems. Our 
children will be shackled to a huge national 
debt derived from our blunders. This is 
certainly not the worst thing. They will 
have to raise their children in a less desir- 
able atmosphere than we live in now, with 
the whole world alined against us because 
of our useless goals of our obsolete foreign 
policy. After Vietnam, what next, Latin 
America, Africa? This can go on and on. 
Is this the heritage we want for our chil- 
dren? Our children need colleges now so 
they can enter the next decade gracefully. 
There are hundreds of other urgent items 
which need our attention more than Viet- 
nam. Informed Americans know that we 
have no more right in Asia than Asians have 
in Selma, Ala. I wonder if there are 
any Negroes from Selma in Vietnam. If 
there are, I wonder if they ask themselves, 
“What am I doing here?” I am sure the 
answer usually given by our top men won't 
inspire them much. I don’t think Martin 
Luther King would feel a trip to Vietnam by 
him would be in the best interest of free- 
dom. 

We need a change in the State Department 
with their horse-drawn ideas, and we have to 
get the CIA out of foreign affairs which 
should be left up to Ambassadors. The Cu- 
ban fiasco, a product of the CIA; the Khru- 
shchev and Eisenhower peace talks which 
were sabotaged after a long preparation, by 
the U-2 hoax, another CIA incident; and the 
Congo crisis caused by the white mercenaries, 
were armed, trained, and paid by the CIA. 
The CIA is starting to make the Gestapo of 
Hitler’s time look like schoolboys. Most of 
the CIA adventures are against international 
law as well as our own. After Vietnam is 
settled, the CIA has to go. 


Yours truly, 
Jacos M. SCHOLL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
March 6, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C. 

SENATOR WAYNE Morse: There are many 
people who strongly support your logical and 
courageous stand on the Vietnam crisis. 
Please continue to make your voice heard; 
you represent those of us who are extremely 
concerned over the military direction of U.S. 
policy there. 

Mrs. RUTH HARVEY. 
REDMOND, OREG., March 10, 1965. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
417 Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We have noted with 
dismay the march of events in the Vietnam 
situation along the very course you pre- 
dicted almost a year ago. Your warning at 
that time that certain elements were delib- 
erately working to create an expanded mili- 
tary operation is seen to be founded on 
factual knowledge, and that adds substance 
to your recent warning concerning eventual 
involvement with Red China. 

We support and applaud your stand on 
this issue. We concur in the views you have 
given, and express our hope that you will 
continue to alert the people to the insidious 
dangers that lurk in the current U.S. policy 
in southeast Asia. 

Discussing current events with friends, 
acquaintances, and even strangers, we notice 
most people quite dubious as to a hope of 
desirable outcome in the Vietnam matter, 
but find few who are forthrightly critical. 
Confusion resulting from observance of the 
inconsistency between the administration’s 
statements and actions seems to inhibit 
rational consideration. 
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So we are grateful that in Senator MORSE 
we have a spokesman who gives a candid 
exposition of the verities that do exist. Our 
fervent hope is that more of our national 
legislators will assert the prerogative of that 
branch of our Government to keep at least 
some braking pressure on the administration 
and its war-bent military advisers. 

Our very best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD S. KNOWLES, 
Mrs. DONALD S. KNOWLES. 
CLAYTON, Mo., 
March 11, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: What has happened to 
your wonderful stand on negotiated peace 
in Vietnam. We need your magnificent 
stature to help save the human race. 

Please continue. 

Respectfully, 
MILTON R. ISRAEL, M.D. 


SOUTH SIDE PHYSICAL MEDICINE CENTER, 
Chicago, IU., March 10, 1965. 

DEAN RUSK, 

Secretary of State, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: This note is to register my em- 
phatic dissent with respect to your policy in 
South Vietnam. My reasons for dissenting 
are numerous and it would be presumptuous 
of me to burden you with all of them, espe- 
cially since you already possess full familiar- 
ity with these reasons. 

I want to say that my frustration as an 
American citizen goes beyond the matter of 
finding myself in disagreement with the 
policy my Government is following. My spe- 
cial conundrum is that the party and polit- 
ical standard bearers for whom I, as an in- 
dependent, voted, presented to the Ameri- 
can public a clear image of those who planned 
not to escalate the war in southeast Asia. 
The campaign phraseology still rings in my 
ears. Now that phraseology has been con- 
verted to the policies in action of the de- 
feated party that I voted against. I feel 
disenfranchised. 

My faith in the sincerity of presidential 
candidates’ statements is not as strong as 
it was. I feel that the creation of a climate 
of world peace has been set back substan- 
tially. 

I trust and hope you still plan to negoti- 
ate a settlement which is honorable and is 
realistically compatible with a lasting 
entente. s 

I hope Senator WAYNE Morse will hereby 
(on receipt of a copy of this letter) advise 
me what I may do to further this course. 
He has the support of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people with whom I haye per- 
sonally discussed this matter. I hope I will 
infiuence others to write similar letters. 

Please—an end to escalation. Not with- 
drawal, but a negotiated peace based upon 
reality and eventually self-determination of 
the local population. 

Respectfully, 
ARTHUR A. RODRIQUEZ, M.D. 
MarcH 8, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR Morse: My family is newly 
restored to you as constituents. (Please en- 
ter the address below on your mailing list in 
place of past California and Connecticut ad- 
dresses.) 

We are late in expressing our support for 
your position on Vietnam, but we support 
you most fervently. Please persist. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. Hatewoop. 

PORTLAND, OREG. 
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ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., 
March 11, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: I am receiving letters daily 
from all my friends abroad placing the Unit- 
ed States of America in the same category 
as Nazi Germany because of our aggression 
in Vietnam. This makes me very sad and 
ashamed since I was in Germany during the 
reign of Hitler and cannot refute these 
charges. 

Knowing you to be one of the same men in 
Washington who has urged negotiations, I 
want to assure you of my continued sup- 
port and hope that you will continue to 
stand your ground. Otherwise, we are head- 
ed for total destruction. 

Yours sincerely, 
Miss PAULA MAENAK. 
OBERLIN, OHIO, 
March 11, 1965. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I wish to thank you 
for opposing our participation in the Viet- 
namese civil war. It is reminiscent of Sen- 
ator who courageously opposed our 
fighting the Filipinos at the turn of the 
century. 

What have we to offer those unfortunate 
people in Vietnam. Anarchy? Death? Let 
us have the courage to admit that we are 
not omnipotent. We cannot undo the ef- 
fects of French colonial policy and Diem's 
rule by willing it. By supporting Diem, I 
believe we lost the “mandate of heaven” in 
the eyes of the people. To remain as a re- 
actionary force is repugnant to me. After 
all, when I read the story of the American 
Revolution, it is not the Tories with whom I 
identify. 

Unfortunately for them, I do not think the 
Vietnamese have the chance for freedom, as 
we know it, whichever side wins. It’s more 
a question of who will be left to sign the 


HoLLYwoOD, FLA., 

March 10, 1965. 
Dear SENATOR: Woke up last night in a 
cold sweat, after dreamed that I was partly 
to blame for the Vietnam situation, because 
of voting for AuH,O. On awakening I real- 

ized I had done no such damn fool thing. 
Might as well have though. Our actions 
there, and lack of same in Selma, turns the 

whole wide world against us. 

Page Welch. Are you conscious agents? 

JOHN W. HARVEY. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
March 12, 1965. 

SENATOR Morse: The weight of one person’s 
opinion seems like a futile thing but let me 
add my expression of opinion on the sub- 
ject of Vietnam to those I know you are also 
receiving. 

I feel the United States has no right legally 
to be in Vietnam at all. From all I have 
read, I am sure that technically this is true. 
But morally we have no right there. We 
say we are trying to stop the spread of com- 
munism when I feel that it is not our busi- 
ness what form of socioeconomic power 
structure they build. It may be our con- 
cern but it is not our business. I think there 
is a considerable amount of confusion gen- 
erated by the equating of communism with 
the Russian Government or, in this case, 
communism with the Red China Govern- 
ment. I think we have far more to fear from 
the spread of China’s power in the Vietnams 
than we have of the spread of communism. 
And I think the Vietnamese—North as well as 
South—feel the same way. Historically they 
have feared China. Since we will never 
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never win in Vietnam (out of an unthinka- 
ble third and last World War), we are playing 
exactly into China’s hands, 

I am carrying this letter on for too long. 
If you have a pile of letters begging that 
our Government place this problem square in 
the lap of the United Nations—please add 
this to the pile. 

Sincerely, 
Don CONFREY. 

P.S.—I know the U.N. is shaky. But that 
is how it grows and it needs to be pulled to- 
gether and take another step. 

CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO, 
March 12, 1965. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I just heard your statement over 
the radio about Vietnam and I cannot ex- 
press my thoughts in words how thankful I 
am to you that you have so much courage 
in the time like this, when most of the Sen- 
ators support the President’s war policy in 
Vietnam. 

I have talked to lot of Idahoans and most 
of them say “If the election were to be held 
today they would not cast their vote for Mr. 
Johnson.” I would not vote for him now 
either. 

I have written many letters to FRANK 
Cuurca from Idaho about Vietnam and I 
am very much satisfied that United States is 
fighting a losing war. I use to live there 
for some time. 

I say thanks to your courageous work 
there, and my hat goes off to you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EDWARD WILPONEN. 
ADA M. WILPONEN. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., 
March 9, 1965. 

The Honorable WAYNE Morse, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: The Berkeley Demo- 
cratic Club in special called session took the 
following position on the crises in Vietnam: 
We support the prompt negotiation of a 
cease-fire in Vietnam and settlement of the 
Vietnamese civil war under supervision of 
the United Nations. We oppose escalation 
of the American military effort in Vietnam. 

We wish to send our thanks to you, Sen- 
ator Morse, for your outspoken stand on this 
subject. 

Sincerely, 
BERKELEY DEMOCRATIC CLUB, 
ART WALENTA, President. 
Naomi McLane, Secretary. 
March 12, 1965. 

SENATOR Morse: Thank you so much for 
your stand on Vietnam. 

Present events bear out your contention 
that we (I sure don’t) want to bomb Red 
China, 

I would like to see peace in Vietnam soon, 

Sincerely, 
Mr, and Mrs, CHUTKA. 
SPOKANE, WASH., 
March 11, 1965. 
Hon. SENATOR MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sm: Out here in the West we are 
very conscious of the great tragedy going on 
day by day, and we are also looking hope- 
fully and listening to such courageous men 
as yourself, and Senator GRUENING, who are 
taking the Vietnam question seriously and 
asking for negotiations. I know it takes 
courage but without that in this case there 
will be no chance of survival—all of us older 
folks that had sons in the last war (we had 
five boys in it) do not want war any more— 
my dear husband now dead—went to Alaska 
to help in the last war as a civilian, and I 
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also worked to do away with war, and now 
look what we have to leave to the young 
folks. This note is written to thank you 
and commend you, and to tell you there 
are people all around us who are waking up 
to the fact that our foreign policy is all 
wrong. 
Yours very truly, 
Mrs. O. A. Conran. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
March 12, 1965. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We are terribly con- 
cerned over the situation in Vietnam. We 
believe, as you do, that there must be a ne- 
gotiated settlement between the south and 
the north and the United States must with- 
draw. 

Your forthright stand on this issue is both 
constructive and courageous. We thank you 
and we pray that reason and right may pre- 
vail before the present U.S. policy of increas- 
ing military intervention leads to a full-scale 
Asian war. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs, E. W, ANACHER. 
First BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Junction City, Oreg., March 9, 1965. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I admire your courage to 
speak up about Vietnam. When I read the 
enclosed news item and then the editorial 
from the Oregonian this morning I felt sure 
that many would agree with you and not 
with the editor. But since you people get so 
much criticism I want you to know you haye 
supporters too. 

I write as a World War II veteran, not a 
pacifist, and a registered Republican—for 
whatever that’s worth. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ben E. Vecors. 
t CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 

Dear Sm: Just wanted to let you know 
that I agree with your statements on Viet- 
nam. Please keep doing whatever lies in 
your power to prevent escalation and to ob- 
tain a negotiated settlement followed by 
withdrawal. 

When the President asks Congress to de- 
clare war, I'll be counting on you to lead the 
forces who try to defeat the request. 

I have written to my own Senators, Douc- 
Las and DIRKSEN, about my feelings on this 
matter, I have also written to HUMPHREY 
and Johnson. Is there any more that one 
lone citizen can do? 

Mrs. B. ALBERT. 


TUCSON, ARIZ., 
March 12, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: In these times of 
great troubles in Vietnam it is very encour- 
aging to realize that at least a few Members 
of the Congress realize the real situation in 
southeast Asia. 

Iam only 16 years old, but I feel that for- 
eign policy of my country is important to all 
Americans, regardless of their age. 

As far as Vietnam is concerned, I feel it is 
bad for any nation to defy a Geneva agree- 
ment and enter a country in the midst of a 
civil war. What is even more disturbing to 
me, is that our President, whose campaign 
I aided, seems to have no regard for human 
life, having ordered bombings as if they were 
a routine thing. 

I hope that more Congressmen and Sen- 
ators will see this argument and also urge 
the United State’s withdrawal from South 
Vietnam. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ken KAISERMAN. 
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CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 
March 12, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I attended your lec- 
ture here at Rinn Tech auditorium this 
evening and wish to applaud your comments 
in writing. Yours was the most cogent criti- 
cism of the U.S. policy, or what one can make 
ot it, in Vietnam that I have yet heard from 
a public official. I only regret there was not 
more time for questions. 

Your analysis of principles and the facts 
of United States, South Vietnamese, Viet- 
cong, and North Vietnamese actions seemed 
sound; your concluding comments on social 
and economic goals were particularly appro- 
priate. I find only one lack in the analysis 
and proposals you gave, and in those of your 
comments that have reached the Congres- 
sional Quarterly: Insufficient emphasis of 
the exceedingly diverse and complex cultural 
patterns of the peoples living in the area of 
land called Vietnam, as well as in southeast 
Asia in general, and their historically isola- 
tionist ways of life. No government or trus- 
teeship that seeks to insure peace and 
promote social welfare can long ignore this 
complexity without serious weakening. The 
Vietcong certainly have not. Their provis- 
ional governments, as you are no doubt 
aware, are carefully tailored, as circumstances 
permit, to the variations presented by each 
community; their goal is not homogeneity 
or military victory, but simple expansion of 
control. 

I look forward to hearing your voice con- 
tinued in this much needed protest and hope 
you will be joined by some of your less bold 
colleagues before long. There is much need 
to show the President that he has neither 
consensus nor acquiescence on these issues. 

Sincerely, 
G. CATI BOLON. 
PROVIDENCE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
El Paso, Tex., March 11, 1965. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is a voice from 
such a far country on the border that you 
may hardly recognize it. At least I want 
you to know my thankfulness for your in- 
cisive thinking and clear courage on the 
Vietnam crisis. Power to you, 

I have just read Hansen Baldwin’s article 
advocating a million men and all that goes 
with it as the solution. So he would put 
that land and people through the meat 
grinder with our boys. Actually, I can’t be- 
lieve that he is serious unless he has taken 
leave of his senses. This would indeed be 
going it alone. We should recognize that 
he and his company are eyeless in Gaza, 
reaching for the pillars to pull down this 
temple of civilization upon us all, 

With every good wish, 

Cordially yours, 
PAUL NEWTON POLING, 
Chaplain. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., 
March 11, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I honor and commend you for 
your intelligent, hence courageous, stand on 
American military participation in Vietnam. 
It is now overwhelmingly clear that such par- 
ticipation, especially the attacks on North 
Vietnam, do not even make sense militarily, 
let alone diplomatically or ethically, I de- 
voutly hope that your judgment of this as 
preparation for a war on China proves to be 
wrong. Perhaps because of your speaking out 
it can be avoided. I honor you for your stand 
and hope that you will be able to maintain in 
the face of majority pressure for war and ir- 
rational action. I hope that your example 
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will stir your colleagues to like action, and to 
an examination of the realities, as opposed 
to the rhetoric, of the situation. 

Best wishes for yourself, and for the tiny 
voice of sanity you represent. 

Sincerely, 
Nancy ODINOV. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
March 8, 1965. 

Dear Sir: I admire your courage in the 

stand you have taken on the crisis in Viet- 
nam. 
My hopes, and prayers are for you. I truly 
believe that our only hopes of averting an 
all-out nuclear war is to withdraw our troops, 
and negotiate for peace. For the sake of all 
present and future Americans hold firm in 
your stand for peace. May God bless you. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. ROBERT RICHARDSON. 
NRW ROCHELLE, N.Y., 
March 12, 1965. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We are truly grate- 
ful to you for your enlightened and cou- 
rageous stand on our disastrous policy in 
Vietnam. We strongly support your call 
for a negotiated settlement. 

Very truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. ELIAS TANENBAUM. 


Manch 10, 1965. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to commend 
you very highly for your stand in favor of 
peaceful negotiation of the present conflict 
in Vietnam. You may be sure that millions 
of intelligent American citizens back you in 
this stand and are not taken in by the pres- 
ent dangerous policy of the administration 
to escalate the war. President Eisenhower, 
in making his farewell address to the Nation, 
warned of the menace to freedom by a pow- 
erful “military-industrial complex.” It cer- 
tainly seems that this group now dictates 
policy and humanity is again faced with the 
terrible danger of a thermonuclear holocaust. 

Keep up your struggle against the forces 
which are leading mankind to disaster, con- 
tinue to be fearless in exposing them, dis- 
regard the criticism of colleagues who have 
jumped on the bandwagon of “brinkman- 
ship” and know that you are on the side of 
the human race and certainly have the back- 
ing of the majority of our citizens whose 
voice is not heard by the ruling clique. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT W. HELRIEGEL. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF: 

ASHLAND, OREG. 
March 10, 1965. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I hope the letters 
and poll printed on the page of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle enclosed will encourage you 
in your fight against our increasing, and in- 
creasingly futile and murderous meddling in 
Vietnam, where we've far less excuse and 
chance of success than King George III had 
in his American Colonies in 1775-83. It’s sad 
we've forgotten so much, so soon—but please 
keep trying. 

Yours truly, 
ROBERT IAN SORT, 
[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Mar. 9, 1965] 


Viet PULLOUT Is FAVORED IN. POLL 


The northern California public is dis- 
enchanted, dismayed, concerned and confused 
by the state of affairs in South Vietnam, ac- 
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cording to the balloting in the Chronicle poll 
on the Vietnam dilemma. 

Two out of three respondents say they are 
confused about what we are fighting for, six 
out of seven say they are disenchanted over 
the South Vietnamese Government, and the 
depth of their concern is made evident by the 
large number of comments which they en- 
closed with their ballots. In letters to the 
editor today will be found a sampling of these 
views. 

Although the Johnson administration 
seems committed to a hotter war, northern 
Californians are opposed to intensifying ac- 
tion in Vietnam. Their answers to question 
2, for example, show only 14 percent favor- 
ing increased action; 24 percent are for hold- 
ing the line against a wider war, but the 
majority opinion of 54 percent actually wants 
to see the United States pull out of South 
Vietnam. Respondents do not feel that U.S. 
security is at stake there; 80 percent deny 
that our security is essentially involved. 
(The State Department, however, is sending 
form letters to its correspondents saying: 
“We are involved in Vietnam because * * * 
our involvement is essential to American se- 
curity.”) 

In an altogether confused situation, what 
seems clearest is the desire of the Chronicle 
poll respondents to get the United States ex- 
tricated somehow from Vietnam, to get the 
United Nations to accept responsibility for 
maintaining Vietnam’s territorial integrity 
and to seek the neutralization of the country 
through negotiations involving the major in- 
terested nations, including Communist China 
and the Soviet Union. 

The percentage favoring the bringing of 
China and Russia into negotiations was 82, 
which corresponds precisely with a Gallup 
poll sampling of nationwide opinion. 

In a dispatch to the New York Times, 
James Reston wrote after a journey through 
the South that he had found the mood in 
the country about Vietnam to be an odd mix- 
ture of concern and trust in the President. 
Reston heard no serious discussion of the 
Vietnam problem. To judge from the in- 
tensity of feeling displayed by most of our re- 
spondents, that is not the case here. 

CONFUSION AND CONCERN OVER VIETNAM 

DILEMMA 

Alice E. Ginn, and Jimmie Ginn, San Fran- 
cisco: “If the United States had not gone to 
South Vietnam’s aid in 1954, it seems certain 
that the Vietnamese would be ruled by a 
government of their own choice. They have 
had, instead, a series of military dictators 
fighting for U.S. handouts. * * + 

“Democracy, by definition, cannot be im- 
posed. A correct U.S. policy in Vietnam 
should stem from the principle that a gov- 
ernment derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

Walter Gerstel, El Cerrito: “We must end 
the disastrous Kennan-Dulles containment 
doctrine in favor of positive, peaceful meas- 
ures of the foreign aid without military and 
political interference, perhaps of the Peace 
Corps type. 

“Leaves from the ‘Teahouse of the August 
Moon —again we are finding ourselves teach- 
ing the natives democracy even if we have 
to kill every single one of them.” 

Gilbert F. Whipple, San Francisco: “A 
traditional peasant population which has 
suffered the dubious advantages of 60 years 
of French colonial rule, Japanese occupation 
and then a succession of reactionary auto- 
crats and military strongmen and which has 
been brutally terrorized by the forces on both 
sides of the conflict, confined in concentra- 
tion camps and shuffled about the country, 
is unlikely to recognize the inherent advan- 
tages of constitutional government and the 
free enterprise system, in whose name these 
barbarities have been committed. 

“The really unfortunate fact is that in this 
instance even blowing the whistle for the 
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Marines will not solve the problem. Short 
of the direct application of nuclear devices 
the United States would never be able to win 
a ground war against the Chinese on the 
southeast Asian peninsula.” 

Carolyn Allfree, Woodland: “Thank you for 
your thought-provoking questions. They 
helped to clarify the problem in my mind 
and lead me to examine my opinions and 
personal motives as a citizen of the United 
States and of the world.” 

Walter Ballin, San Francisco: “I believe 
that the 14-nation Geneva Conference should 
be resumed. The conference should agree 
on a coalition government (consisting of the 
right-wing, moderates and leftists) for South 
Vietnam. This government would pave the 
way for free elections. The people would 
probably vote for communism, but if that 
is what the people want, that is their right, 
and no nation (including the United States) 
has the right to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of another country.” 

M. Mattson, San Francisco: “I think that 
it is idealistic to hope that we will win 
the war the way things are going. Un- 
fortunately, we simply must fight harder in 
order to progress to victory. South Vietnam's 
war is now also our war. Our prestige, for 
whatever it’s worth, and our security, in- 
directly, are involved and threatened. The 
United Nations is simply not strong enough 
to contain the war, although, I agree that it 
would be much safer to hand the whole thing 
over to them * * * 

“South Vietnam is simply another Com- 
munist stepping stone to world domination. 
They must be stopped somewhere. South 
Vietnam is just as good as anyplace.” 

H. E. Soderstiom, Healdsburg: “It seems to 
me that the Communist issue is greatly over- 
done in Vietnam as it is elsewhere. I think 
the issue in Vietnam is the age-old issue of 
the people versus the landed gentry plus the 
military. 

“Why is it that our country, founded in 
revolution, always takes the side of the status 
quo, against the revolution?” 

George S. Koch, Berkeley: “It seems to me 
senseless to carry on military operations in 
a country where it would seem we really are 
not welcome by the majority of the people. 
At least the people (the little people) do not 
seem to want our kind of freedom and de- 
mocracy, as they know it by our actions—air 
raids on villages where nonmilitary people 
are killed and so on, 

“Before it is too late—let us get the world 
into a conference to settle this affair—our 
do it yourself program just isn't worth it.” 

R. S. Adams, Oakland: “I am convinced 
that the Vitnamese people would be better 
off with a Communist government than they 
have been under the control of foreign mil- 
itary and Roman Catholic rule. 

“United States ambitions in Vietnam in- 
clude all the evils of extraterritoriality from 
which China suffered until the Communists 
ended it. This opinion does not all imply 
a favorable attitude toward communism in 
the rest of the world—but it would probably 
be an improvement over the status quo in 
South Vietnam where, again, the Catholic 
politicians block all social evolution.“ 

John Laurie, Nevada City: “The issue of 
vhe war in Vietnam is the same as the issue 
of the Korean war. The issue is whether the 
Communists should be allowed to conquer 
and subjugate the world by the use of force. 
The yalue of Vietnam lies not in whatever 
small strategic value it may have. Vietnam 
is a symbol to the entire world of our deter- 
mination to resist the spread of communism 
and to allow the peoples of the world to 
choose their political philosophies by their 
economic and social merit rather than by 
their local military strength. 

“We must * * * make it our intention to 
supply enough aid to the Vietnamese people 
to insure the speedy defeat of the Vietcong 
aggression.” 
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Walter S. Strauss, San Rafael: “In par- 
ticular reference to question No. 5, I feel 
that there is a very substantial difference 
between the Vietnam and the Korean con- 
flict. 

“In the latter, the United States had sup- 
port from other members of the United Na- 
tions and, certainly full support and co- 
operation from the South Korean Govern- 
ment and people. None of this is true in 
Vietnam.“ 

Dorothy Heinemann, Concord: “If the 
United States became almost hysterical at 
the thought of Cuba, 90 miles away, be- 
ing a base for weapons not marked ‘made in 
U.S. A.“ and demanded their removal, is it 
then perfectly all right to fill up Vietnam 
and Laos and the South China Seas with 
American weapons just as close as we can 
get to China with whom we decline even to 
speak? 

“Is it ‘unprovoked aggression’ when a per- 
son born in Vietnam, and whose parents and 
grandparents were born there, sets off a 
bomb at an American military installation in 
their country, and then is it perfectly all 
right and a victory to burn and destroy 
Vietnamese people, houses and villages be- 
cause someone there does not hold the of- 
ficially approved made in America’ opinions? 

James C. Brown, Felton: “I believe the 
United States has problems enough here 
at home to solve and it is not necessary to 
expend billions in taxpayers’ money and sac- 
rifice the lives of our soldiers to impose our 
way of life on a people who clearly are not 
adapted to our kind of society. 

“China has been exploited by Japan, 
Russia, Great Britain, France, and the United 
States. A new era has dawned and we must 

that China is a dominant force 
in the world and any settlement of southeast 
Asian problems will have to have China’s 
concurrence.” 

Philip S. Whalen, Palo Alto: “It is far past 
time to shape a more human definition of 
victory in Vietnam. The program of devel- 
oping the lower Mekong Basin, in which sev- 
eral countries have already participated for 
several years, is eminently constructive, 
humanly beneficial, and relatively immune 
to political attack. y 

“Introduction of a United Nations presence 
in the form of a much-needed security force 
for that program would give the U.N, prestige 
and influence in southeast Asia. As a coun- 
ter to Sukarno’s and Mao's unprincipled, war- 
like goals there, this would constitute both 
a substantial and genuinely moral victory 
for us.” 

THE CHRONICLE POLL: RESULTS OF BALLOT 
No. 45—DILEMMA IN VIETNAM 


Following are the results of ballot No. 45 of 
the Chronicle poll which appeared on this 
page February 23. The percentages indi- 
cated are based on the total number of bal- 
lots received. Where the “Yes” and “No” 
percentages do not add up to 100, the differ- 
ence represents ballots expressing no 
opinion, 

1. Eleven years ago the United States be- 
gan giving military aid and advice to the 
South Vietnamese to help them resist infil- 
tration and takeover by the North Viet- 
namese. 

(a) Do you think it was wise to take that 
step onto the mainland of Asia? Yes, 28 
percent; no, 70 percent. 

(b) If the United States had not gone to 
South Vietnam's aid in 1954, do you think 
communism would control the country to- 
day?. Yes, 53 percent; no, 27 percent. 

2. Today South Vietnam admittedly has 
not achieved the political and military sta- 
bility which the United States set out to en- 
courage, and the situation is deteriorating. 
Check which of the following courses of ac- 
tion you favor: 

(a) Hold the line against widening the 
war, Yes, 24 percent; no, 16 percent. 
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(b) Increase action; do whatever it takes to 
win, even if that means widening the war. 
Yes, 14 percent; no, 34 percent. 

(c) Pull out of South Vietnam. Yes, 54 
percent; no, 16 percent. 

(d) Obtain the U.N.’s acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for maintaining the territorial 
integrity of South Vietnam, Tes, 53 per- 
cent; no, 11 percent. 

3. From what you know about the prin- 
ciples of the South Vietnamese Government, 
are your sympathies with it? Yes, 12 per- 
cent; no, 76 percent. 

4. Do you feel it is essential to our security 
that the U.S. Armed Forces hold South 
Vietnam? Yes, 19 percent; no, 80 percent. 

5. Do you feel that the issues in the Viet- 
nam conflict are basically the same as those 
in the Korean conflict? Yes, 44 percent; no, 
44 percent. 

6. General de Gaulle and U Thant are 
pressing for negotiations among the major 
interested nations for the neutralization of 
Vietnam and other parts of southeast Asia. 

(a) Would you favor inviting Communist 
China and the Soviet Union to sit in on these 
negotiations? Yes, 82 percent; no, 15 per- 
cent. 

7. U.S. forces in South Vietnam now num- 
ber about 24,000. Many are draftees who 
complain they do not know why they are 
there or what they are supposed to be fight- 
ing for. 

(a) Do you share this confusion? Yes, 
61 percent; no, 34 percent. 

(b) Would you favor a policy of sending 
only volunteers—not draftees—to military 
duty in Vietnam? Yes, 32 percent; no, 46 
percent. 

HELPER, UTAH, 
March 12, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I want to tell you that I am in 
full accord with your opinions expressed 
concerning Vietnam. We have no business 
there and should get out at once. Our ac- 
tions there is a worldwide disgrace. We are 
in there on the excuse that the South Viet- 
nam Government invited us in to help. But 
that was some nine governments ago, and 
the Vietnam people are not with us in this 
struggle. 

I am suspicious that the administration’s 
real reason for intensifying the campaign 
there is to inveigle Red China into the con- 
flict so we can, with some reasonable excuse, 
obliterate China's nuclear potential before 
they get it perfected. I vigorously disap- 
prove of this, too. 

It is disgraceful to know that the United 
States sends marines and others to establish 
“freedom,” in Vietnam, while it will not do 
likewise for its own people here at home in 
South, 

The most powerful country in the world 
cannot save a country from communism, or 
any other “ism,” if most of that country’s 
people do not also have their heart in the 
suene And the South Vietnam people do 
noi 


Keep up the fight. Some one must. I 
wish that our own Utah Senators would do 
likewise. If I can help you in any way, I am 
glad to do so. 

Yours truly. 
G. T. Harrison, 
SCAPPOOSE, OREG., 
March 10, 1965. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: Thank you for put- 
ting into words what many of us feel about 
our policy in Vietnam. 

Our “escalation” of this war in North Viet- 
nam and eventually China can only lead to 
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world war III and disaster. We will bleed 
our Nation white in a 30-year war on the 
Asian mainland. 

Please keep plugging away loud and clear 
until our President shakes loose of the war 
hawks and narrow thinkers and gets our 
Nation on the path to peace. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD SAHOGIAN. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
March 12, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Mr. Senator: I wish the President 
would listen to your advice on Vietnam. 

His wisdom, practicality and morality are 
in sharp contrast to the phony psychology 
at the basis of our present policy. 

I am dismayed and heartsick, after voting 
and working for Mr. Johnson, t he repudi- 
ated his campaign pledges and appropriated 
the mad policies of Mr. Goldwater. 

You are a great patriot and I hope that 
you and your colleagues of like mind will 
get increasing support to result in a change 
toward peace instead of war (undeclared). 

Thank you. 

Yours very warmly, 
Haroun N. Evans. 
Mexico, Mo., 
March 12, 1965. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Please keep talking. 
Your voice is strength to thoughtful Ameri- 
cans and those of us who have sons in mili- 
tary service. 

Gratefully, 
Mary SEARFOSS. 
Oxrcaco, ILL. 

SENATOR Morse: Please keep on with try- 
ing to get us out of Vietnam. 

Everything happening there proves out 
your contention that the United States 
wishes to get at Red China. 

Enclosed is a column by Mr. Akers that 
has a quote made by President Johnson 
about Vietnam, 

What a change from then to now. 

What a “Great Society“ we are getting. 

Has Vietnam always been used as an ex- 
cuse or is this of recent origin? 

I hate reading the papers lately—all it is 
about is Vietnam, the racial strife out South, 
the teenage problems (I do not blame the 
youngsters, it is the terrible headlines they 
are subjected to; they feel they must live 
fast—they might not be around for long), 
the violence found out in the streets, etc. 

Sincerely, 
STEPHANIE CHUTKA, 
From the Chicago (Il.) Sun-Times, 
Mar. 10, 1965] 
Time WILL Test VIETNAM POLICIES 
(By Milburn P. Akers) 


On February 10, 1954, President Dwight D. 
Elsenhower said he “could conceive of no 
greater tragedy than for the United States 
to become involved in an all-out war in 
Indochina.” 

When he made that assertion the position 
of the French, who had spent nearly 8 years 
trying to reestablish themselves in their col- 
onies of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, was 
becoming desperate. They were destined to 
surrender at Dien Bien Phu in a few months. 

Throughout that long and bloody strug- 
gle (France had an estimated 172,000 casual- 
ties, the Communist Vietminh more than 
three times that number, and approximately 
250,000 civilians had been killed) the United 
States supported France unstintingly with 
economic aid. 

As the French situation degenerated, Paris 
sent numerous emissaries to Washington 
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seeking active military intervention by the 
United States, pleading, when its army was 
under siege at Dien Bien Phu, for an airlift 
of sufficient size to supply its troops. 

It was in this context that President Eisen- 
hower publicly stated his determination that 
the United States avoid an all-out war in 
Indochina. It was in the same contetx that 
a Senator from Texas, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
declared in Senate debate that he was 
“against sending American GIs into the mud 
and muck of Indochina on a blood-letting 
spree to perpetuate colonialism and white 
man’s exploitation in Asia.” 

It was in the same context that Gen. Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway, then Army chief of staff, 
reported that “the price of victory in Indo- 
china would be as great as, or greater than, 
that we paid in Korea.” Ridgway also in- 
sisted that the United States could not win 
without involving its ground troops. 

It was less than a year earlier that John 
Foster Dulles, then Secretary of State, had 
hailed the so-called Navarre plan as one 
“designed to break the organized body of 
Communist aggression (in Vietnam) by the 
end of the 1955 fighting season.” 

That turned out to be wishful thinking. 
Gen. Henry Navarre, author of the Dulles- 
approved plan to reestablish French control 
in Indochina, subsequently informed his 
government (in a secret report later made 
public) that the war in the southeast Asian 
peninsula could not be won in a military 
sense, and that all that could be hoped for 
was a “coup nul,” or draw. 

The French were fighting Vietnamese 
Communists in 1954; Communists who, in 
fact, were led then as now by Ho Chi Minh 
who had, then as now, Gen. V. Nguyen Giap 
as his chief military commander, one whose 
strategy and tactics proved superior to any- 
thing shown by the elite of the French gen- 
eral corps. The enemy was the same in 1954 
as now. 

The Geneva (Switzerland) accords of 1954, 
which came after the French surrender at 
Dien Bien Phu, split Vietnam in two. A 
Communist entity was established in the 
north and a supposedly pro-Western one in 
the south, for the revolt against French ef- 
forts to reestablish themselves did not receive 
united backing among the Vietnamese them- 
selves. Many fought with the French. 

The Eisenhower administration, which had 
supported the French effort financially and 
with military equipment, took the South 
Vietnamese regime of Ngo Dinh Diem under 
its wing and poured in vast amounts of 
economic aid and provided a group of 600 
military advisers to assist Diem in training 
an army. 

All the while the Vietcong—initially in- 
digenous Communist guerrillas—were in- 
creasingly harassing the Diem regime. By 
1961 they had gained such foothold that 
Ho Chi Minh, Communits master in North 
Vietnam, decided to play a bigger hand in 
South Vietnam. 

The late President John F, Kennedy, de- 
cided to give Diem even greater assistance. 
Since the decision, the United States has 
become increasingly involved. It now has 
more than 26,000 soldiers and marines in 
South Vietnam; its Air Force is engaged both 
in South Vietnam against the Vietcong and 
in North Vietnam in strikes against Com- 
munist military installations. We continue 
to maintain the fiction, however, that we are 
in South Vietnam merely as advisers to the 
Saigon government. 

The shape of things to come—still far 
from discernible—will demonstrate whether 
Eisenhower and his chief of staff, General 
Ridgway, were correct, or if Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson, and Gen. Maxwell Taylor, 
followed a wiser policy. 
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Will the result be a “coup nul,” as the 
French general predicted was the most that 
could be expected at that time? 

Maptson, WIS., 
March 3, 1965. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I have had an op- 
portunity to read only small snatches of your 
speech before the Senate in which you 
pointed out what should have been known 
by all long ago: that our foreign policy is in 
many instances our oil policy. As you no 
doubt know, the wire services and big city 
dailies in the Middle West ignored your 
speech in their reporting. Although I am not 
technically one of your people, I believe that 
all progressives look upon you as more or less 
their man for today. If it would be possible 
I would be most grateful to you and your 
office if they could send me the text of the 
above-mentioned speech in full. 

Your position on Vietnam is, along with 
those of a few other sane Senators, the only 
reasonable solution to that rotten mess. 
Your position has the added virtue of having 
been proposed long before most of the others 
spoke out. For many years now I have re- 
spected you as a man who serves the people 
of the United States in their continuing 
battle against entrenched privilege, greed, 
and power. You are, furthermore, the great- 
est Senator since George Norris. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rev. RUSSELL G. GEEN. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
March 9, 1965. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate of the United States, 
Capital Hill, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Please continue in 
your stand against our Vietnam policy. All 
the many arguments against it that I can 
think of you have expressed better in your 
speeches. Yours is one of the few voices 
of reason—please continue to make it heard. 

When I became a citizen of this country 
last year I did so with the conviction, which 
many Europeans used to share, that America 
was the great moral power in this world. 
This conviction is receiving a serious blow. 
Not only are we not acting in Vietnam's in- 
terest, but I believe, not even in our own. 
Please persevere in your efforts to enlighten 
Congress and the American people. 

Sincerely, 
i BRIGITTE DEWOLFE 
Mr. FRED DEWOLFE, 
NAPLES, FLA. 
March 7, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

SENATOR Morse: I agree with your views 
on U.S. foreign policy, Vietnam issue specifi- 
cally. I only wish your opinions could be 
carried to the people with greater frequency. 
I know you spoke at Stanford this past week, 
yet I have not been able to find any coverage 
of your speech in the press. Is there any 
place to which you would direct me? 

Yours, 
Mac WADDELL. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
March 13, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRSE: You are commended 
on your fight to stop escalation of the war 
in Vietnam and to seek peace through nego- 
tiation. I urge you to continue in your 
efforts. The aggressive actions taken by our 
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Government in that country become more 
and more appalling each day. 
Sincerely, 
JUDITH Y. NEWTON. 
DETROIT, MICH., 
March 8, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: I wish to express my whole- 
hearted support for your courageous stand 
on immediate negotiations to end the war in 
South Vietnam. I would welcome your send- 
ing me copies of your speeches on this 
subject. 

Enclosed is a copy of my letter to Presi- 
dent Johnson urging an immediate end to 
the war. Please let me know what I can do 
to help you in your struggle for a peaceful 
world. 

Sincerely yours, 
Max WENDER, 
Derrorr, MICH., 
February 14, 1965. 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear PRESDENT JOHNSON: I am horrified 
at our three unprovoked air-raid attacks 
against North Vietnam. If some foreign 
power had done this to the United States, 
we would all rise in indignation against such 
barbarism. 

These air strikes are obviously moves in 
a titanic chess game played by our mili- 
tarists, using the lives of 180 million Amer- 
icans as pawns. When the game has been 
escalated to the point of firing off of atomic 
missiles, 100 million or more American lives, 
including your family and mine, will be 
sacrificed to the whims of these callous war 
hawks. None of the issues at stake can 
possibly be worth the extermination of our 
country. 

I supported your election campagin be- 
cause you and the Democratic Party prom- 
ised us peace. When Senator Goldwater ad- 
vocated the bombing of North Vietnam and 
the introduction of atomic warfare, he was 
considered a maniac and thoroughly repudi- 
ated by the American people. Now you ap- 
pear to be carrying out the Goldwater sui- 
cidal war program. 

The Pentagon war hawks must not be per- 
mitted to plunge the world into annihila- 
tion. I strongly urge that you take immedi- 
ate and urgent steps to stop our headlong 
race into world war III. I recommend that 
you order the immediate return home of 
all our Armed Forces, This will not only 
assure the preservation of world peace, it 
will also put an end to our gold drain which 
is already shaking the foundations of our 
economy. 

You now have the historic choice of un- 
leashing a terrible atomic war which would 
destroy all humanity, or of taking your place 
in history as a great humanitarian alongside 
of Washington, Lincoln, and Roosevelt by 
acting to preserve world peace. Your order- 
ing our Armed Forces to return home will 
have the support and blessing of the over- 
whelming majority of the American people. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Max WENDER, 
FOOTHILL COLLEGE, 
Los Altos Hills, Calif. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your recent speech at 
Stanford gives some of us who have dispaired 
of late at the turn of events in Vietnam some 
hope that we are not sliding down the grade 
of war without a whimper. Your voice of 
dissent loud and clear is a fine display of 
personal courage and high morality. It is 
necessary if our children are to learn that 
democracy means something more than 
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“rally round the flag” in times of great 
issu 


es. 

I might say that your attempt to keep the 
press here from misinterpreting your speech 
by placing the body of that speech in their 
hands met with little success. The San 
Francisco Chronicle of Friday, March 5 made 
it seem as if you were accusing the Air Force 
of deliberately provoking a war with China. 

Might I have a copy of that press release 
so that I may have it to document your 
opinion on this matter? 

Yours truly, 
W. E. TINSLEY, 
Department of Philosophy. 


SaN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
March 8, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You have my full 
admiration and support for your courageous 
stand on thet Vietnamese tragedy. If you 
have available copies of statements of 
speeches you have made on our Vietnam 
policy, I would appreciate whatever you can 
send. I would like to distribute them to 
those with whom I work. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT DRESBACH. 


KIRKLAND, ELLIS, HODSON, 
CHAFFETZ & MASTERS, 
Chicago, Ill., March 8, 1965. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: Although I have 
heard comments of high praise concerning 
your taped interview last Sunday on radio 
station WBBM, I am disappointed that I 
was able to hear only the last portion of the 
broadcast. My personal inclination leads 
to serious misgivings concerning the direc- 
tion of the administration's direction in 
Vietnam, However, the “news blackout” 
(particularly in the Chicago press) makes it 
difficult to make an intelligent evaluation 
of the facts pro and con which underlie the 
current course of events in southeast Asia. 
For this reason, the factual objectiveness 
of your remarks was refreshing and helpful 
to those seeking an enlightened evaluation 
of the U.S. commitments in Asia, 

Since, as I mentioned, I was not able to 
hear the complete broadcast, I am anxious 
for further information. I wonder if you 
have reprints of any speeches you may have 
made in which you have detailed the factual 
basis for your beliefs concerning Vietnam, 
I would appreciate any such information. 

Congratulations on your conscientious ef- 
forts to objectively challenge further U.S. 
commitments without full disclosure of the 
facts and enlightented debate of the conse- 
quences of such commitments. 

Sincerely yours, 
Craig W. CHRISTENSEN, 
WINCHESTER, MASS., 
March 8, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to express 
my appreciation for your courage in speak- 
ing out against the present administration’s 
decision to escalate the war in Vietnam, 
There has been a conspicuous lack of candor 
on the part of the President and his advisers 
regarding the situation there. That it has 
reached a critical stage is clear by now. 

Your speeches on the Senate floor have 
been only very sketchily reported by the 
daily press and I would therefore appreciate 
receiving some of this material and your 
views. 

Very truly yours, 
F. M. WIENER. 
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FLUSHING, N.Y., 
March 12, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I support your effort 
to persuade the President to mediate the war 
in Vietnam. Please continue; we wish we 
had more courageous people like you. 

Please send me a copy of your speech of 
March 2, also any other material on Vietnam 
that you have available, including previous 
speeches of yours. 

Thank you for your continuing efforts on 
behalf of peace. 

Sincerely, 
BEATRICE BOYER. 


MELROSE Park, Pa., 
March 15, 1965. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: My wife and I 
warmly support your position on Vietnam. 
To further that position I hope that you can 
do something to broadcast publicly the 
number of women and children that our suc- 
cessful air strikes in North Vietnam have 
succeeded in killing. The American people 
are entitled to know how many nonmilitary 
persons have to be mutilated or killed in 
order to prove that peace is the wisest policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epcar H. SCHUSTER. 
Nancy P. SCHUSTER. 
EL CERRITO, CALIF., 
March 15, 1965. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We want you to 
know that you have citizen support in your 
pursuit of a sane U.S. policy toward Viet- 
nam. 

We feel we must seek peace under any cir- 
cumstances in that country. 

Sincerely, 
PauL Licut, Ph. D., 
BARBARA LICHT. 
Burrato, N.Y., 
March 15, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Sendte Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: President Johnson's expan- 
sion of American aggression in southeast 
Asia shows his contempt for the American 
people who voted overwhelmingly for peace 
in last November's election. I am wonder- 
ing if we have representative government any 
more, or has the Administration gone insane? 
It is very evident that the “military indus- 
trial complex” of which President Eisen- 
hower warned has now superseded Congress 
in making important decisions, with the 
Pentagon sadists in the driver’s seat. 

The incinerating of helpless peasants and 
their children with napalm bombs, the herd- 
ing of whole communities into concentration 
camps, the poisoning of food crops and de- 
struction of homes are crimes which put the 
United States outside the pale of civiliza- 
tion. These barbarous acts have only been 
paralleled by the Nazi monster of Europe. 
And all these excesses are necessary we are 
told to “preserve freedom in southeast Asia.” 

At the trials of the Nazi criminals in Nur- 
emberg, the Court held that the German 
people were equally guilty in that they failed 
to stay the hands of the sadists. All human- 
ity, including the World Council of Churches, 
the Pope, and our European allies call for an 
end to this genocidal war and for an early 
negotiated peace. In reply, President John- 
son lands additional forces in South Viet- 
nam and steps up the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. Someone is Washington is itching for 
a world holocaust. The collective voice of 
the American people must rise to a crescendo 
and 2 these maniacs from destroying the 
world. 
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Your constant fight for peace, Senator, is 
well known and appreciated. While there is 
still time, a still greater effort must be made 
in Congress to stop the drift toward total 
destruction. I am fully confident that you 
will do more than your share to realize this 
worthy goal. 

I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
MICHAEL CLUNE. 
LINCOLNWOOD, ILL. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: I have followed with 
interest your recent statements on our 
policy in Vietnam. For whatever good it 
does, I just wanted to thank you, since I 
agree substantially with them. 

Sincerely yours, 
REUBEN EISENSTEIN. 
Manch 15, 1965. 

Dear SENATOR Mons: First let me tell you 
that I agree 100 percent with your stand on 
the Vietnam mess and I hope and pray that 
many more Senators will come to see things 
your way. 

Second I also agree with you 100 percent 
regarding our foreign aid spending because 
it is just the same as throwing this good 
money and material down the sewer. 

Third, do you print a newsletter like the 
one that Senator NEUBERGER does and if so 
would you please be so kind as to place my 
name on your mailing list. 

And last but not least can we of the U.S. 
Postal Service count on you to support any 
fair legislation that our organizations might 
be seeking. 

Please continue to take the independent 
stand when it is the right thing to do re- 
gardless if not popular with the Demo- 
cratic Party. We need more men like your- 
self in the Congress and I hope and pray that 
you will be in the U.S. Senate for many 
more years. 

May God bless you, 

Very truly yours, 
PETER A. CLARIUsS. 

STATEN ISLAND, N.Y. 

Curcaco, ILL. 
March 13, 1965. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Please accept my expression of 
admiration and gratitude for your efforts 
toward world peace. It is inevitable that 
men of your vision and courage are sub- 
jected to criticism and abuse but be assured 
that millions, like myself, are admiring and 
grateful. 
Sincerely, 

Mavrice H. Schr. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., 
March 13, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Your statement at 
Stanford University was an oasis of clarity 
in a desert of blind administration policy. 
Please be assured that many Americans cling 
to your continued courageous statements de- 
crying American attempts to wreak its will 
in Vietnam through pure bullying power. 
Our course seems morally indefensible, and 
conceivably strategically ridiculous—or disas- 
trous. Power politics in the nuclear age 
merits only derision, as an instrument of 
children—but the associated horrors force 
us to substitute shame and terror for 
laughter. 

International policing and international 
consensus are the only goals worth working 
for these days. As the most powerful Nation 
on earth, we, above all, should lead the way 
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toward such an end. We have the poten- 
tiality to be an inspiring force, but if we 
insist on attempting to rule the world, we 
can expect to go the way of Rome, Napoleon, 
and Hitler. 

But while the country allows WAYNE MORSE 
to speak, I can still be proud of what the 
United States stands for—and hope that 
someday such voices will be multiplied suffi- 
ciently to change our militaristic stance. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Morris B. PARLOFF. 
FRESNO, CALIF., 
March 12, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to take this 
opportunity to congratulate you on your 
principled stand in regard to the U.S. unde- 
clared war in Vietnam. 

In my estimation you are a giant among 
pygmies. Your steadfast stand is beginning 
to gain some support from other Congress- 
men. 

It appears President Johnson and his 
clique are a stubborn lot so it is going to be 
a tough struggle to reverse their disastrous 
course. 

Again, many thanks for your good work. 

Yours respectfully, 
ARMAS WIDGREN,. 
LONGVIEW, WASH. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Again, congratulations 
on your firm stand on Vietnam. You must 
try for more and more publicity of your 
views and your reasons for holding those 
views. 

Your TV statements on Vietnam hearten 
me greatly. They make me realize that in- 
sanity is not unanimous in the U.S. Senate. 

Respectfully, 
RALPH W. JOHNSON. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
March 16, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please stop bombings of North Vietnam be- 
fore we have a war with China. Negotiate. 
THOMAS A. Zkrrz. 
New York, N. V., 
March 13, 1965. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Perhaps shock treatment 
might wake the President to the truth * * * 
that most of our people are against the Viet- 
nam war. Start a movement toward im- 
peachment. This might make the front 
pages and make everyone realize the insan- 
ity of our actions. 

I voted for J.F.K, only because I was so 
much against Goldwater. Johnson promised 
peace. He has betrayed me and the Amer- 
ican people, in fact, the whole world. The 
New York Times of March 7 even indicates 
he personally may have selected some of the 
targets for bombardment. 

Bold action is indicated. Please keep up 
your wonderful work. 

You are, to me, one of the few honorable 
Senators. 

Respectfully, 
Harry HURST, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
March 14, 1965. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: This is to express 
strong support for your sane, courageous 
stand on South Vietnam. I have written 
many letters to Senators, Representatives, 
and others in support of your urging of nego- 
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tiations, a reconvening of the Geneva Con- 
ference, and the peaceful administration of 
Vietnam. 

Thank you for your dedicated service to 

our Nation, 
Respectfully yours, 
Miss ELLEN THOMAS, 
Wooster, OHIO, 
March 12, 1965. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: From what I read 
in the papers and hear over the radio we 
seem to be getting more deeply involved in 
Vietnam each day. It sounds like we are not 
only involved in the civil war of an Asiatic 
nation, but are in the middle of a fight be- 
tween Catholics and Buddhists. 

There seems to be considerable doubt as to 
whether the majority of South Vietnamese 
understand what they are fighting for, and 
our present tactics may not help much, 

On February 27 Drew Pearson’s column re- 
ported Gen. Samuel Williams, former U.S. 
military adviser to President Diem, who says 
“Every non-Communist in a villege that we 
bomb is going to be a darned good Commu- 
nist by the time we get through.” 

Several times recently I have heard a news 
report indicating that you are one of the few 
Senators who dares, not only to think for 
yourself, but to express your views even when 
most everyone else is parroting“ what they 
think the most influential Government lead- 
ers and citizens want to hear. 

It certainly is difficult to understand why 
we can spend billions of dollars trying to 
preserve freedom and protect South Viet- 
namese from the brutalities of communism, 
but are helpless to prevent the same kind of 
treatment of citizens in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi by city and State officials. 

Please continue your courageous leader- 
ship. 
Sincerely, 
ALMA CHITTUM,. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., 


March 16, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, \ 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 
Protest insane Asia policy. Demand 
McNamara and Bundy brothers resign. 
Woopy BANES. 
NoRTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., 
A March 15, 1965. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am very much in- 
terested in your statements relating to the 
Official white paper on Vietnam. I am pre- 
paring a term paper for college, and would 
appreciate your sending me both a copy of 
the white paper, and your answer. I am 
not quite sure just what the white paper 
means—does it represent what is referred 
to in slang “a whitewash” or to use a more 
dignified term, a rationalization of our policy 
there. 

I assure you that you have the whole- 
hearted support of thousands and thousands 
of Americans, but somehow this support is 
not evidenced in the reports of the news- 
papers. The major magazines editorially sup- 
port the present escalation, and try to play 
down the people’s outcry for negotiations 
and peace. 

At the moment I am reading Carl Sand- 
burg’s “The War Years” (life of Lincoln) 
and it seems that the forces against Lincoln 
were highly publicized while the people’s 
voices were played down. The role of the 
press it seems to me has always been to with- 
hold what the people are saying. Today how- 
ever, the civil rights movement seems to 
have caught on and even the press is begin- 
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ning to realize that it must keep up with 
the people. 

Thank you for whatever you may be able 
to send. 

Respectfully and cordially yours, 
Mrs. ROSE Born. 
Bronx, N.Y. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington; D.C. 

Dear Sm: I appeal to you (one of our 
enlightened Senators) to urge the President 
to lift the veil of silence surrounding our 
Asiatic policy, and to use all possible chan- 
nels to negotiate for peace in Vietnam. 
W. Lippmann, in the March 15 issue of News- 
week, and the editorial article in the New 
York Times of March 10 clearly state the 
reasons for such actions. 

The President was elected mainly because 
of his nonmilitary attitude to a solution 
of the Asian situation, consultation with 
our allies, neutrals, and a regard for world 
opinion, as well as self-determination, should 
be factors in our foreign policies, and de- 
terring influences in the escalation of the 
war. Any other course will tarnish our 
image, gain us enemies, and add to our 
burden in the loss of men and fortune. 
The military faction should not influence 
our judgments. I doubt if we have the 
support of the Buddhists (who constitute 
the majority in South Vietnam) if we have 
to export their priests. Again I urge you to 
renew your efforts for peace. 

Sincerely your, 
SOLOMON SCHIFF. 
[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Mar. 19, 1965] 


THE HARD MORSE HEAD 


You need a good, hard head to keep on 
battering it against the wall of official propa- 
ganda. We are grateful that Senator WAYNE 
Morse, of Oregon, has one. President John- 
son may succeed in silencing some critics 
of his Vietnam policy, but he will not silence 
Senator Morse, whose analysis of the State 
Department’s white paper is excerpted on 
this page. Right or wrong, the Senator is 
performing a public service by insisting that 
policies which could lead to nuclear war 
shall at least be discussed; and on the whole, 
in our opinion, he is right. 

The power of Government to dominate if 
not control public opinion on the most mo- 
mentous issue of our times is frightening in- 
deed. For various reasons, many Americans 
appear to have abdicated their responsibility 
of judgment in foreign affairs; they do not 
feel competent to have an opinion on mat- 
ters so remote and complex. 

The fallacy here is that judgments on 
the big issues of foreign policy—the issues 
that decide the very destiny of man—do not 
actually depend on esoteric knowledge avail- 
able only to highly trained “experts.” The 
basic questions are simple. Every American 
is entitled to an opinion on them even 
though his information may not be as ex- 
tensive as the State Department’s, 

If the typical American knows what is 
right and decent in Alabama, he is capable 
of knowing what is right and decent in 
South Vietnam. It is not right, it is not 
decent, to wage war in Asia on the hypo- 
critical pretext that we are seeking peace. 

President Johnson’s intentions may be 
good, but he still has around him advisers 
who have never been able to think up any 
foreign policy for the United States except 
anti-Communist “containment,” which is 
not a policy so much as a bankrupt state of 
mind, As John K. Galbraith said the other 
day, foreign policy has become “a favored 
field for those who have a nostalgia for past 
error.” It is time that the enormous error 
of our Vietnam policy be corrected, and men 
like Senator Morse are doing a great service 
by saying so. 
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[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Mar. 19, 1965] 
SILENCE ON THE NEW ASIAN WAR; SENATOR, 
REPLYING TO WHITE PAPER, URGES PUBLIC 
To INSIST on Discussion 


(From an address by Wayne Morse, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon) 


Last summer and fall, many voices were 
raised by American politicians and by the 
political generals of South Vietnam to “go 
north.” The war in South Vietnam was be- 
ing lost. Gen. Nguyen Khanh, one of the 
passing parade of Vietnamese leaders, was 
anxious that the losses in the south be cov- 
ered by expansion of the war into North Viet- 
nam by the United States. A presential cam- 
paign was being conducted in the United 
States almost entirely on the issue of who 
was placing his faith in military power to 
solve all our problems and who was not. 

On September 28, 1964, at Manchester, 
N.H., President Lyndon Johnson said of all 
this: 

“So just for the moment I have not thought 
that we were ready for American boys to do 
the fighting for Asian boys. What I have 
been trying to do, with the situation that I 
found, was to get the boys in Vietnam to do 
their own fighting with our advice and with 
our equipment. That is the course we are 
following. 

“So we are not going north and drop bombs 
at this stage of the game, and we are not 
going south and run out and leave it for the 
Communists to take over. We have lost 190 
American lives, and to each one of those 190 
families this is a major war * . 

Time after time, the spokesmen for the 
administration told the public and told con- 
gressional committees in private that what 
was going on in South Vietnam was essen- 
tially a civil war. 

Yet last month all these policy statements 
of why expansion of the war would serve no 
purpose were thrown out by the same people 
who had made them. Something called a 
white paper was published by the State De- 
partment to coincide with the change in 
policy. But this white paper did not afford 
any explanation or any reason or any justi- 
fication of a change in policy. : 

What it did in fact was to confirm and 
verify what we have been told so many times: 
that somewhere between 10 and 20 percent 
of the number and cbout 10 percent of the 
weapons of the Vietcong rebels come from 
outside South Vietnam. 

That is what the white paper confirms. 
That is all. It does not even claim that the 
war is any less a civil war than it ever was. 

The white paper estimates that a maximum 
of 37,100 infiltrators entered South Vietnam 
from the north from 1959 through 1964. Yet 
with the known casualties and the estimated 
current guerrilla force, these men from the 
north still constitute at most 20 percent of 
the Vietcong. The confirmed infiltrators 
constitute only 12 percent. 

Everything in the white paper with the 
sole exception of the boat sunk on February 
16 of this year was known to the administra- 
tion last summer and last fall when the 
President said “we are not going north,” and 
when both the Pentagon and the State De- 
partment insisted that no useful p 
would be served in the south by attacking 
the north. 

And today it is still just as true as it was 
then that the Vietcong rebellion is essen- 
tially a South Vietnamese affair in personnel 
and weapons. 

The white paper is the signal for a new war, 
because we could not win the one that was 
already going on. 

The committing of 3,500 marines to ground 
combat is only the first installment of U.S. 
ground forces that will be needed. I am 
satisfied that what is behind our expansion 
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of the war is a design to match our half mil- 
lion ground forces in Europe with half a 
million in Asia, to act as the “tripwire’’ that 
would bring the full American nuclear power 
to bear upon China should she make any 
move to support local governments. 

That is the direction we are now taking 
in Asia. It is the direction of singlehanded 
US. containment not only of China but of all 
political movements that seek to remove 
Western influences from southeast Asia.. No 
longer do we propose to organize groupings 
of friendly countries to act in concert, such 
as the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 
No longer do we plan to seek the concerted 
action of our Western allies. 

We are now committed to “going it alone” 
and putting American soldiers into Asia on 
whatever scale needed to carry out this 
objective. 

The pretense that we are in South Viet- 
nam to help the people win a fight for free- 
dom has been entirely dropped. From now 
on, the war will be conducted by Americans, 
under American command, for American ob- 
jectives. 

I am satisfied that the President under- 
stands the inherent fallacies in his presump- 
tion that we can bring the Vietcong to heel 
by bombing North Vietnam. He knows the 
American people will understand them, too, 
if there is any discussion in depth of Asian 
affairs. 

His announced policy requires North Viet- 
nam to stop aiding the rebels, it requires the 
Vietcong to collapse as a result, and it re- 
quires stability to emerge in South Vietnam, 
all as a result of these bombings. The like- 
lihood of any of these things happening is 
so remote that I do not wonder at the mas- 
sive campaign with the press and Members 
of Congress to support what is being done 
without raising questions or objections. 

I hope that silence on the part of the 
American public and its Congress will not 
continue, If it does, that silence will be 
broken not by wisdom but by casualty lists. 

I do not suggest that South Vietnam is 
not of interest to us. But it is not the kind 
of vital interest that deserves to be protected 
by American blood, It is the kind of interest 
that should be the subject of discussion with 
other affected nations, and there are many 
nations that are even more vitally affected 
than we are. 

That is why I continue to hope that the 
President will respond to U Thant’s appeal 
for negotiations under United Nations aus- 
pices. And above all, I hope that the Amer- 
ican people will bestir themselyes to examine 
the implications of our present course in 
Asia, and make their voices heard in support 
of U Thant, Pope Paul, and the Council of 
Churches. Otherwise, we stand to awaken 
only when we are being drenched in blood and 
for an objective that is not shared by any 
of our allies or even by those nations in Asia 
whose really vital interests are at stake. 


POLITICS, ECONOMICS BEHIND 
KRUPP DEAL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article by 
Eliot Janeway, entitled “Politics, Eco- 
nomics Behind Krupp Deal,” published 
on February 24, 1965, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

PoLITICS, ECONOMICS BEHIND KRUPP DEAL 

(By Eliot Janeway) 

New York, February 24.—Once again, the 
biggest businessman in Europe is Krupp. 
When the weapons of war were just bullets 
and bombs, Krupp was the armament king. 
Now that nuclear weapons have transformed 
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the nature of war, the struggle for national 
power has moved from battlefield to market- 
place. In today’s economic warfare, Krupp 
is again proving itself preeminent. è 
Here's what Krupp is up to. This bigge 
of all private industrial empires, this per- 
sonification of capitalism, this symbolic tar- 
get of Russian propaganda, is going into 
partnership with the Polish Government. 
Believe it or not, Krupp is putting its 
money into a joint venture to produce 
machine tools at a new plant to be put up 
near Warsaw. No question about it, this is 
not an essay in reparations or aid, It is a 
business proposition, and Krupp makes no 
bones about expecting to do well out of it. 
This projects a pretty high rate of return. 


ALWAYS POLITICAL ANGLE 


Not that there isn’t a political angle to this 
latest move of Krupp’s. The way things 
work in Europe, there always is when a 
major corporation makes a major move 
abroad—in Europe, foreign investment and 
foreign trade are extensions and expressions 
of foreign policy (a lesson which Americans 
have yet to learn). 

The main political purpose behind this 
economic move is a scissors play on East 
Germany, which will thus be caught between 
new enemy West Germany and old enemy 
Poland. By extension, this serves a more 
general political purpose; namely, to in- 
tensify the competitive splits among the 
hungry satellite countries. Washington is 
for the first time alert to the opportunities 
arising from this competition and the eco- 
nomic and social unrest it reflects. 

Here’s the economic meaning of Krupp's 
[Bonn-blessed] partnership with Polish 
statism. Not merely West Germany, but all 
of Western Europe, simply has too much in- 
dustrial capacity to earn its living by taking 
in its own washing—that is, by consuming 
what it is capable of producing. 


CONTINUING TO EXPAND 


Par from solving this problem of excess 
capacity, the Common Market has intensified 
it. For all of Western Europe is continuing 
to expand its productive capacities—and, be 
it noted, the business incentive to invest in 
expansion has increased even faster than 
Americanized living standards and the popu- 
lation growth have increased consumption, 

More than ever, Europe must export to live. 
What's more, everyone in Europe knows it. 
Everyone in Europe also knows that there 
isn’t going to be any unemployment in West- 
ern Europe. French President Charles de 
Gaulle may talk all he pleases about what is 
sound in finance but, if times get tough, 
France will follow the rest in subsi em- 
ployment by dumping surplus production 
abroad. 

Right now, Europe’s money men have the 
jitters for fear that the United States may 
“solve” its supposed payments crisis by drain- 
ing Europe of the dollars that have been 
lubricating her boom. Characteristically, 
Krupp is making a beeline for the closest 
dumping ground in sight. 

But the biggest dumping ground for any 
European industrial surplus is the United 
States. If we try to look too good dollarwise, 
and in the process put too much of a squeeze 
on Western Europe moneywise, we are likely 
to find ourselves flooded with distress Euro- 
pean products dumped here at giveaway 
prices. Krupp's move into Poland is an early 
warning signal that its energetic salesmen 
must be expected here, too. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
Congress has a unique opportunity to 
enact significant legislation for the im- 
provement of American education. As 
a long-time proponent of Federal assist- 
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ance to education, it is encouraging to 
me that the elementary and secondary 
education bill proposed by the President 
has a better chance for enactment than 
any such legislation in my memory. 

In addition, the administration’s high- 
er education bill offers considerable 
promise for dealing with the problems 
which beset our colleges and universities 
and the students who attend them. Iam 
particularly interested in title III of that 
bill which is devoted to strengthening 
our less developed institutions of higher 
learning. In recent years the Congress 
has provided substantial assistance to 
higher education in the form of research 
grants through the National Science 
Foundation, the National Institutes of 
Health, NASA, the Department of De- 
fense, and other Federal departments 
and agencies. Also, the fellowships and 
other assistance provided in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act have made 
a significant contribution. However, by 
the nature of such assistance it all too 
often goes to those institutions which 
have already established themselves as 
leaders in the various fields of academic 
endeavor. As all too often is the case, 
the rich have gotten richer and the poor 
have gotten poorer. Schools which have 
limited financial resources and, there- 
fore, less prestigious faculties are often 
left in the dust in the race for NEA fel- 
lowships, research grants, and other 
benefits which flow from Federal pro- 
grams. 

Title III of S. 600 offers promise for 
directing Federal assistance where it 
is needed most, and I am pleased that 
the Education Subcommittee of the La- 
bor and Public Welfare Committee has 
begun hearings on the bill. 

In an effort to aid the committee in 
its consideration of this legislation, I 
have addressed a letter to the chair- 
man of the committee suggesting an 
amendment to title III which I believe 
would be of particular benefit to many 
small colleges which are struggling to 
meet increasingly heavy demands, I 
know this subject is of concern to many 
Senators and particularly to many of my 
colleagues from the South which has a 
disproportionate number of the poorly 
financed institutions in our country, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
to which I have referred and the amend- 
ment be printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and proposed amendment were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
March 19, 1965. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: It is my understand- 
ing that your committee will begin its con- 
sideration of the higher education bill pro- 
posed by the President (S. 600) following the 
completion of work on the elementary and 
secondary education legislation. I would like 
to draw the committee’s attention to one 
section of the bill which I believe can be 
improved. 

Dormitories, administration buildings, and 
libraries are vital to the quality of our uni- 
versities and colleges and the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963 provides the 
means for developing these tangible assets 
of our institutions of higher learning. It is, 
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however, the intangibles that in the final 
analysis distinguish the quality schools from 
those unable to keep pace with the increas- 
ing demands upon our colleges and univer- 
sities. It is no secret that the collective abil- 
ity of a college faculty determines the qual- 
ity of education available to its students. A 
very fine article on this subject in the Febru- 
ary issue of Indicators, published by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
contained this comment: “A professor is a 
prism through which the light of the past 
is refracted to the present; rare is the per- 
son who can give in his teaching a quality 
of instruction that he himself has not been 
given.“ 

All higher education suffers from an in- 
ability to offer salaries which are competitive 
with those available in private industry. 
And, the rising cost of higher education to 
the students makes it increasingly difficult 
for those interested in a professional teach- 
ing career to obtain an advanced degree with- 
out incurring debts which are not easily 
repayable from an instructor’s salary. 

While true of American education gen- 
erally, the difficulty of obtaining advanced 
degrees is compounded for many faculty 
members in our institutions in Arkansas and 
other Southern States. Only 43 percent of 
the faculty members in institutions in the 
South hold doctorate degrees as against a 
national average of 51 percent. Fifty-five 
percent of college level teachers in the West 
and Southwest and 54 percent of such teach- 
ers in the North Atlantic region have doc- 
torates. While the process of education is 
not so mechanical that a perfect parallel 
can be drawn between the percentage of 
Ph. Ds on a faculty and the quality of its 
instruction, it is fair to say that in general 
the additional work required for such ad- 
vanced degrees contributes materially to the 
worth of the institution and the character 
of the degrees it confers. 

Southern colleges and universities which 
have long labored under the handicap of 
inadequate financial resources have only 
16 percent of the Nation's teachers who hold 
doctorate degrees. Teachers’ salaries in both 
private and public colleges and universities 
in the South are considerably lower than 
in other sections of the country and, in part, 
this accounts for the disparity between edu- 
cational opportunities available to southern 
students and those open to students in other 
sections of the country. The inability of 
many potential teachers to pay the cost of 
their own higher education also contributes 
to this deficiency. 

These circumstances have particular con- 
sequence for colleges which historically have 
served Negro students and for Negro teachers 
who on the average are less able than whites 
to pay the costs of higher education. Only 
28 percent of the faculty members in Negro 
institutions, most of which are located in the 
South, have Ph. D.'s, Ed. D.’s or the equiva- 
lent. This depressing statistic has immediate 
relevance to the future course of race rela- 
tions in our country. 

I do not mean to imply that all colleges 
and universities in need of help are in the 
South or that they are limited to institutions 
which historically serve Negroes. All higher 
education is beset by higher costs, rising en- 
rollments and increasingly complex subject 
matter. However, these burdens fall with 
added weight on less developed colleges, a 
disproportionate number of which are in the 
South. The proposals contained in title III 
of the higher education bill recommended by 
the President offer hope for effective action 
to strengthen these schools wherever they 
may be. Paying special attention to these 
needs will benefit all American education 
and, indeed, our entire society. 

I believe it is unrealistic, however, to con- 
clude that many faculty members from top- 
flight colleges and universities will be in- 
duced to teach in the “developing institu- 
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tions” by a fellowship paid by the Federal 
Government as proposed in title III. This 
statement is not made in opposition to this 
concept, which should be tried. It is offered 
as a realistic appraisal of a difficult problem. 
The increasing pressures on our entire edu- 
cational system require our better colleges 
and universities to resist any efforts to lure 
away members of their faculties no matter 
how worthy the cause. I discussed this pro- 
posal with a top administrator at Columbia 
University recently and was told that Colum- 
bia’s faculty is so structured the necessary 
leaves of abser ce would be almost impossible 
to arrange both because of the many grad- 
uate programs which depend on top profes- 
sors and the immediate need for classroom 
teachers. 

Thus, the problem which afflicts all higher 
education in this country centers on an 
overall lack of qualified teachers rather than 
merely a poor distribution of them. New 
legislation in this field should focus on 
the development of new talent in greater 
quantity if significant progress is to be made 
in improving “developing institutions.” 
Rather than trying to relocate teachers in 
these schools, we should provide the means 
for creating new ones to serve them. I 
believe the most realistic and potentially 
fruitful way to do this is through providing 
rellowships for faculty members in such 
institutions to obtain advanced degrees, 
thereafter returning to their schools and 
helping to raise their academic standing. 
It is the opinion of the Office of Education 
that section 304(a)2 of S. 600 is sufficiently 
broad to include such a program through 
grants to developing institutions. However, 
I would respectfully submit to the committee 
that an amendment giving specific sanction 
to such a program is in order. Enclosed is a 
draft of an amendment to achieve this pur- 
pose which I hope will be acceptable to the 
committee. It would permit the develop- 
ment of study programs for teachers de- 
signed to promote the improvement of spe- 
cific departments and areas of instruction in 
developing institutions. Using a system of 
project grants as proposed in the bill and 
my amendment would tailor Federal assist- 
ance to specific needs. 

This concept is by all odds compatible 
with the aims of S. 600. It would provide the 
bootstraps which do not now exist for many 
poorly financed institutions. Its adoption 
would be in the interests of many poorly 
endowed and supported colleges and thereby 
of enormous potential benefit to young peo- 
ple who because of geography, background 
and lack of money cannot attend well-sup- 
ported and prestigious colleges and univer- 
sities. 

I would be happy to discuss this matter 
with you, Senator Morse, or the committee as 
a whole if you feel it would be helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 


Amendment by Mr. FULBRIGHT, S. 600, to 
strengthen the educational resources of our 
colleges and universities and to provide 
financial assistance for students in post- 
secondary and higher education: 

On page 30, line 8, before the semicolon 
insert a comma and “including fellowships 
leading to advanced degrees”. 


PROPOSED VOTING RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
March 16, the day after the President 
made his emotional speech before a joint 
session of Congress, I made a short state- 
ment to the Senate. It appears at page 
5163 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and I 
ask ous consent that it may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


VOTING RIGHTS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I do not pre- 
tend to know what the voting bill will con- 
tain which the President states he will send 
to Congress, but if I am to judge from what 
he said last night at the joint session of 
Congress, I have no doubt that it will con- 
tain language whereby Congress will fix the 
qualifications of voters. 

It is my judgment that if the President 
is successful in having Congress enact such a 
law, every Representative and every Senator 
will have violated his oath of office to defend 
and protect the Constitution, because the 
right to prescribe qualifications for voters is 
left to the State under article I, section 2 of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I do not like to say this, but 
I am sorry to note that the President has 
fallen to the will and the actions of Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King in providing for this pro- 
posed legislation. He has even adopted the 
demagog slogan “We Shall Overcome.” Dr. 
King knows, deep down in his heart, that 
there would be few Negroes eligible to vote 
if given a fair qualification test. I do not 
mean only Southern States, but all States. 
King’s plan is to have Congress enact a law 
abolishing voter qualifications. In other 
words, the applicant for registration would 
merely be required to give his name, age, 
and length of residence in the State in order 
to qualify to vote. 

The action taken by Dr. King in Selma and 
other parts of the South is regrettable. If 
such action should be continued, it may lead 
to anarchy in government. Are the States 
no longer to be allowed to maintain law and 
order? Is responsibility for protection of life 
and property to be taken away from local 
authority? The first duty of any govern- 
ment, national or local, is to maintain in- 
ternal order. Are we to allow the agitators 
and demonstrators to take over control of 
the streets and public buildings? Appar- 
ently the National Government is prepared 
to do so. 

I have been a Member of this body for 28 
years. It is my judgment that bypassing 
the courts, making shortcuts, and bypass- 
ing the Constitution, will lead us to a gov- 
ernment where our cherished freedoms will 
become but memories. Our Government is 
not so weak that it must succumb to every 
threat. 

I grant that in some States of the South— 
in some counties and in some parishes in my 
State—things have been done which should 
not have been done, in order to prevent 
Negroes from voting. However, if Senators 
were to take the trouble to look at the rea- 
sons why this was done, they would probably 
be sympathetic—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass in the 
chair). The time of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr, ELLENDER. It is my judgment that 
Senators would be sympathetic to those who 
tried to prevent the registration of unquali- 
fied voters. In my State, there are parishes 
where Negroes outnumber whites 3 to 1. If 
Congress should enact a law whereby all the 
citizens of those parishes would be able to 
vote overnight, without regard to qualifica- 
tions, we would have governments in the 
counties and in many of the cities in the 
hands of incompetents. 

That is why, as I have stated, the people 
there have guarded voting rights, in the 
hope that they could maintain sound local 
governments and in time Negroes would be- 
come competent as a result of being better 
educated. 
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Mr. President, I have never supported those 
who would deny the right to vote to qualified 
men and women, whether they are black or 
white. I firmly believe that every qualified 
person should be allowed to vote. But the 
States have the constitutional duty to de- 
termine qualifications and if they act arbi- 
trarily the remedy is in the courts. 

It was only 50 years ago that the State of 
Louisiana, in a ward of the parish where I 
lived, constructed the first public school. 
All of my schooldays were spent in rented 
buildings such as abandoned dancehalls, and 
old dilapidated residences. The South is 
making progress. If we are not misled by 
such tactics as may be presented to the Sen- 
ate soon in the form of a bill on voting 
rights which the President is sending up, I 
believe that we will come out of our diffi- 
culties of educating the Negro. 

Let me emphasize that I am not condon- 
ing some of the tactics which have been used 
by some persons in the South. There are 
laws on the statute books now. Voting laws 
were passed in 1957, 1960, and 1964 which 
would adequately protect every person’s right 
to vote. The trouble is that those who seek 
to become voters will not follow the law, 
they will not go into the courts so that their 
rights may be adjudicated. They wish 
shortcuts, they sit down in the streets, they 
do as Dr. King has done, go out and rile 
up the people. In that way, they hope to 
force the President, as well as Congress, to 
enact laws which would run into the teeth 
of the Constitution. 

Let the demonstrators who lie down in 
the streets and in the corridors of public 
buildings overcome their ignorance, disease, 
and crime. Let them overcome the crippling 
disabilities that are within themselves, and 
then they will overcome the franchise. 

Let me say to you, Mr. President, that if 
the President of the United States does 
make the mistake of sending a bill to Con- 
gress which would fix the qualification of 
voters and take that right away from the 
States, it is my intention to filibuster 
against it and to talk against it as long as 
God gives me breath. 


Mr.ELLENDER. Mr. President, in my 
remarks of last week I correctly pre- 
dicted that if the President’s suggestions 
were to be carried out, it would be nec- 
essary for him to advocate the enact- 
ment of a bill to provide for the quali- 
fications of voters, and thereby take 
away from the States their constitu- 
cg right to fix qualifications of elec- 

rs. 

I was not specific in regard to the laws 
enacted by the Congress in the past. To- 
day I wish to discuss briefly the position 
of our President when he was a Sena- 
tor, as well as changes in the laws in 
the last few years which provide a 
remedy to those who are denied the right 
to vote. 

The President should know that his 
proposed bill flies directly into the teeth 
of our Constitution and of our historic 
concept of constitutional government. 
If the President had made no mention 
of his feelings on this in the past, it 
might be supposed that he was unaware 
of the constitutional questions involved, 
But such, of course, is not the case at all. 
The President’s views on the Constitu- 
tion have changed drastically, and in my 
opinion, not for the betterment of our 
country. 

Many of us heard the President call 
for action on this bill without delay, and 
his plea on this point brought forth an 
emotional outburst from those assem- 
bled. It occurs to me that the response 
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evoked by the President’s appeal may 
well be explained by a statement of his 
from out of the past. In 1949, in a long 
speech in opposition to proposed changes 
in rule XIII, President Johnson stated 
as follows: 

We—and I am speaking of all our Nation— 
read the same news, hear the same opinions 
on the radio, see the same personalities on 
the screen, and arrive, at approximately the 
same time, at the same conclusions. We 
think we have been thinking and congratu- 
late ourselves on having thought alike, when 
actually we have not thought at all. 


In another place, the President, then 
Senator, said that “delay may be bad in 
the legislative process, although I do 
not think delay is bad per se. It has 
been my observation that few good bills 
have been written hastily, and few bad 
measures have been written slowly.” 

And in another instance, he said: 

In this debate, however, we are asked to 
choose between the freedom to enact laws 
hastily and the freedom to speak. For me, 
there is no choice. 


I may say, Mr. President, that for the 
senior Senator from Louisiana there is 
still no choice: If I were to be derelict 
in my duties, as apparently some are 
willing to be, and let this proposed 
pernicious voting bill be enacted into law 
hastily, my head would be forever hang- 
ing in shame. A large part of my Senate 
career has been devoted to upholding 
constitutional principles against the on- 
slaught of those forces in our society 
which seek to change our way of life. 
I have no intention of tarnishing that 
record now. 

If the mob is to be successful in chok- 
ing off not only the freedom of debate 
but the freedom to hold dissenting opin- 
ions, it will do so without my blessing. 
I am not disposed to leave the field at 
this point in the struggle. 

The proposed legislation is unconsti- 
tutional on the face of it and should 
be opposed on that ground alone without 
having to go into the other issues in- 
volved, although they are weighty ones 
indeed. As was pointed out on this floor 
Thursday by the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] it seems passing 
strange that an effort to abolish the 
relatively minor matter of poll taxes in 
Federal elections should require a con- 
stitutional amendment, yet here we have 
an effort to abolish the very foundations 
of our State and local government em- 
bodied in a simple statute. 

Mr. President, I do not enjoy the chore 
which opposition to this legislation is 
forcing upon me. It requires a great 
deal of time and effort which could be 
better spent in other pursuits; it brings 
with it a good deal of censure from some 
sections of the country and some seg- 
ments of our society. The task of mak- 
ing it clear that one is not against voting 
rights, but only in favor of maintaining 
voting qualifications, is not always an 
easy one. It is the subject of a great 
deal of misunderstanding and I let my- 
self in for irrational criticism from some 
quarters even by attempting it. 

My position was once shared by former 
Senator Johnson, who said: 

When we of the South rise here to speak 
against this resolution [to change rule XXIII 
or to speak against the civil rights proposals, 
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we are not speaking against the Negro race. 
We are not attempting to keep alive the old 
flames of bigotry and hate. We are, instead, 
trying to prevent those flames from being 
rekindled. We are trying to tell the rest 
of the Nation that this is not the way to 
accomplish what so many want to do for the 
Negro. We are trying to tell the Senate 
that with all the sincerity we can com- 
mand, but it seems that ears and minds were 
long ago closed. I say this because I want 
my position on the civil rights legislation 
understood clearly. 


That distinguished Senator who went 
on to become President of the United 
States made that statement, he said, be- 
cause I want my position on the civil 
rights legislation understood clearly.” 

That is my position today. 

I believe that the great change which 
has occurred can be more completely 
shown by one last quotation from the 
speech of the then Senator Johnson. I 
earlier referred to the fact that this 
legislation goes much further than any 
proposals to abolish the poll tax in Fed- 
eral elections, yet the poll tax was abol- 
ished through amending the Constitu- 
tion, The consensus was that poll taxes 
could not be done away with in Federal 
elections through the passing of a Fed- 
eral statute. Again in 1949, Senator 
Johnson on the very question of the poll 
ons and voter qualifications stated as fol- 
OWS: 


The framers of the Constitution were 
plain, specific, and unambiguous in pro- 
viding that each State should have the right 
to prescribe the qualifications of its elec- 
torate and that the qualifications of electors 
voting for Members of Congress should be 
the same as the qualifications of electors 
voting for members of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. For that 
reason, and that reason alone, I believe 
that the proposed anti-poll-tax measures 
introduced in previous sessions of this body 
and advocated in the President's civil rights 
program is wholly unconstitutional and vio- 
lates the rights of the States guaranteed by 
section 2 of article I of the Constitution. 

Believing that, I think I have the right to 
use my freedom to speak and stand on the 
floor of the Senate as long as I have the will, 
the determination, and the breath to oppose 
such a measure, I believe that I, and any 
other 32 Members of the Senate, have as 
much right and equal duty to prevent the 
passage of an unconstitutional law as do 
9 members or 5 members of the Supreme 
Court to strike it down after it has been 
passed. I am not willing to surrender that 
right or that duty because the President of 
the United States thinks otherwise, or be- 
cause of the hue and cry set up by those who 
claim to protect the rights of a minority 
while at the same time saying the majority 
should always rule supreme. 


I am taking the very same position 
now in respect to the bill which will prob- 
ably come before us soon. 

Mr. President, the 15th amendment to 
the Constitution provides that— 

The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 


United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 


It also provides that Congress shall 
have the power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. This amend- 
ment to the Constitution does not pre- 
scribe voter qualifications; it is solely and 
purely a limitation. upon the United 
States and the States to prevent their 
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keeping qualified persons from voting 
because of race. The U.S. Supreme 
Court has always maintained this inter- 
pretation of the amendment and that is 
as it should be. 

Congress has enacted numerous laws 
under this amendment to protect the 
rights of all citizens to vote and to 
prevent any interference therewith. It 
had never attempted to prescribe mini- 
mum qualifications until the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, in which a sixth-grade edu- 
cation was to be a presumption of 
literacy. 

In addition to the 15th amendment, 
guaranteeing that all qualified persons 
may vote without regard to race, and the 
remedy of the due process clause of the 
14th amendment, there exist at present 
seven different and distinct laws on the 
statute books guaranteeing the right to 
vote. ‘These laws are as follows: 

First. Any citizen may sue any election 
official for damages who denies him the 
right to vote—42 U.S.C. 1983. 

Second. Any citizen who alleges he is 
wrongfully denied the right to vote may 
sue in Federal court without a jury to 
prevent the denial of that right—42 
U.S.C. 1971. 

Third. Any election official, anywhere 
in the United States who denies any 
qualified voter his right to register and 
vote under color of law is punishable by 
fine and imprisonment—18 U.S.C. 242. 

Fourth. Any election official who con- 
spires with another to deny any citizen 
the right to vote is subject to a fine of 
$5,000, or imprisonment for 10 years, or 
both—18 U.S.C. 241. 

Fifth. The Attorney General may sue 
in the Federal courts for an injunction 
at any time any person is engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe 
he is about to engage in any act designed 
to deprive a person of his right to vote 
42 U.S.C. 1993. È 

Sixth. If a Federal judge finds a pat- 
tern of discrimination pursuant to the 
1960 Civil Rights Act, he may appoint 
Federal voting referees to replace local 
officials. 

Seventh. The 1964 Civil Rights Act 
provides that all voting cases be expe- 
dited; that if less than 15 percent of a 
race is registered, Federal referees be 
appointed; and that everyone with a 
sixth grade education is presumed liter- 
ate—42 U.S.C. 1971. 

As recently as March 1, 1965, the U.S. 
Supreme Court has upheld the right of 
States to maintain and prescribe their 
own voter qualifications. In the case of 
Carrington against Rash, Mr. Justice 
Stewart, in delivering the opinion of the 
Court said: 

There can be no doubt either of the his- 
toric function of the States to establish, on 
a nondiscriminatory basis, and in accordance 
with the Constitution, other qualifications 
for the exercise of the franchise. “Indeed, 
the States have long been held to have broad 
powers to determine the conditions under 
which the right of suffrage may be exercised.” 
eras v: Northampton Election Board, 360 
US. 45. 


Mr. Justice Stewart went on to quote 
with approval Pope v. Williams, 193 U.S. 
621: 


In other words the privilege to vote in a 
State is within the jurisdiction of the State 
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itself, to be exercised as the State may direct, 
and upon such terms as to it may seem 
proper. 

How could any language be clearer 
than that? 

The Lassiter case upheld the literacy 
test applied in North Carolina against 
an attack made on its face. 

Of course, the constitutional basis 
upon which the Supreme Court recog- 
nizes the States’ right to prescribe voter 
qualifications is article I, section II, 
which provides: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
tures. 


Additional support of the right of the 
States to maintain voter qualifications is 
recognized in section 1 of the 17th 
amendment to the Constitution which 
provides: 

The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two.Senators from each State 
elected by the people thereof for six years, 
and each Senator shall have one vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for the electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
tures. 


That amendment was adopted only a 
few years ago by the people of this coun- 
try. 

I want to reemphasize, Mr. President, 
that while the right of suffrage is es- 
tablished and guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Constitution, it is subject to the im- 
position of State standards, which are 
not unreasonable or discriminatory. 
Every citizen has a Federal constitu- 
tional right to register and vote provided 
he possesses the necessary qualifications 
established by State law. A State can 
specify the qualifications for voters both 
in State and Federal elections, including 
requiring voters to pass literacy tests if 
such literacy test is not used as a cloak 
to discriminate against one class—Gray 
v. Sanders, 372 U.S. 368. 

Now, Mr. President, if some of the 
States or counties therein failed to apply 
their literacy tests equally to all citizens, 
the remedy is to bring suit in the Fed- 
eral court under one of the seven statutes 
already provided by Congress to prohibit 
discrimination in the right to register or 
vote. The aggrieved party could even 
bring his suit in Federal court under the 
provisions of the 15th amendment alone. 

Congress has no right whatever to fix 
voter qualifications. It can, under ar- 
ticle I, section 4, of the Constitution, 
alter the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, but this has nothing to do 
with qualifications. This is provided in 
the Constitution so that Congress can 
maintain uniform dates of elections so 
that the Nation may elect Representa- 
tives and Senators at specified times to 
conform to other parts of the Constitu- 
tion. Otherwise, the provision for se- 
lecting one-third of the U.S. Senators 
every 2 years could not be adequately 
enforced. 

The proposed Voting Rights Act of 
1965 purports to guarantee the right to 
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vote in accordance with the 15th amend- 
ment. It provides in section 3(a) that 
no person because of failure to comply 
with any test or device shall be denied 
the right to vote in those States or sub- 
divisions thereof determined by the At- 
torney General as having used such a 
test or qualification for voting in the 1964 
election and which had less than 50 per- 
cent of the persons of voting age regis- 
tered on November 1, 1964, or less than 
50 percent of such persons voting in 1964. 

By abolishing State-prescribed qualifi- 
cations for voting, such as literacy tests, 
the Federal Government is in effect es- 
tablishing qualifications. There is no 
doubt about that. The proposed legisla- 
tion is designed as a punitive meas- 
ure primarily against the Southern 
States, because only the following States 
come within its classification: Alabama, 
Alaska, Virginia, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina. 

It is interesting to note that in Loui- 
siana 47.3 percent of all persons of voting 
age voted in the 1964 presidential elec- 
tion, whereas in Texas only 44,4 percent 
of the eligible voters voted in the 1964 
presidential election. Texas is not in- 
cluded in this bill only because it does 
not come within the definition of section 
3(a) ; that is, it does not require a literacy 
test. However, Texas does require the 
payment of a poll tax to vote in State 
elections. It seems hardly necessary for 
me to state here how unfair this bill is. 
It is certainly more reasonable to require 
a voter to be literate, as Louisiana does, 
than to require him to pay a certain 
amount of money to be allowed to vote, 
as Texas does. 

Mr. President in 1932, when I was a 
member of the Louisiana Legislature, I 
fostered bills to rid our State of the poll 
tax. Today, any qualified voter can vote 
in Louisiana without the necessity of 
paying a poll tax. 

Nineteen States of the Union require 
literacy tests. This bill does not even 
require that a showing be made of dis- 
crimination. It states that where less 
than 50 percent of the eligible voters 
were registered or failed to vote in the 
1964 election, there can be no State re- 
quirement of literacy or other qualifica- 
tions. 

Imagine that, Mr. President. The bill 
simply shunts aside all the requirements 
that the States may provide. 

The bill is tailor made to Martin 
Luther King’s demand for Negro control 
of the political institutions of the South. 
Only through such a nefarious piece of 
legislation could incompetents gain con- 
trol of the political processes in the 
South or in the United States. 

_Mr. President, I have never op- 
posed the right of any citizens to vote, 
provided that they register under the 
laws of the State in which they live. I 
have opposed any measures in which the 
law made it almost impossible for citi- 
zens to register. But even in those cases, 
the State has the right to impose such 
qualifications, provided that the law ap- 
plies to all citizens similarly and without 
discrimination. It is my belief that the 
bill that has been proposed will do much 
violence to our constitutional processes. 
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If enacted, it will play into the hands of 
the agitators who are now on the march 
in Alabama. 


THE ROLE OF CON GRESS— ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR ELLENDER 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a speech that 
I was to have made to the Oklahoma City 
University, Oklahoma City, Okla., on 
Wednesday, March 17, 1965. The speech 
is entitled “The Role of Congress.” I 
spent quite some time in preparing the 
speech, but I was denied the right to 
address the conclave at Oklahoma City 
University by a bunch of mobsters. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ROLE oF CONGRESS 
(Address by Senator ELLENDER) 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have the honor of 
having represented the State of Louisiana in 
the U.S. Senate for over 28 years. My ten- 
ure has spanned a portion of the greatest 
depression in America’s history, the Second 
World War, the current period of cold war, 
and the Korean conflict. I have witnessed 
basic and far-reaching changes in the eco- 
nomic, social, and political structure of our 
Republic. It would require more time than 
you can spare for me to attempt to analyze 
the causes of these changes, or to define the 
precise point at which reform, based upon 
justice, became merely change for the sake 
of change. But I do believe that before we 
can intelligently evaluate what the future 
holds, we must try to measure what the past 
has achieved. 

As we begin our journey into the future, 
we turn to those events man terms both his- 
tory and experience. In these events lie the 
seeds of wisdom. 

The first Congress met in the city of New 
York on March 4, 1789. Of 22 Senators, only 
8 were on hand; of 59 Representatives, but 
13. It required over a month to obtain a quo- 
rum of both Houses for the transaction of 
business. From this rather inauspicious be- 
ginning, Congress has weathered many and 
varied cycles in American history to pave the 
way for its role in ensuing years. 

In those early days, Congress was domi- 
nated by an elite class of bankers, merchants, 
and lawyers. Most of the early activities of 
Congress were devoted to the protection and 
enhancement of the fortunes of those people. 
Later, beginning with the administration of 
Thomas Jefferson, the people were given 
greater voice in the affairs of government, but 
at the same time, an agricultural aristocracy, 
consisting of wealthy planters and large 
landowners, became part and parcel of the 
governing—and favored—class. 

President Andrew Jackson was successful 
in overthrowing the banking monopoly that 
threatened even the National Government it- 
self, but in other areas of America’s economic 
life monopolies grew and prospered. Eco- 
nomic power, and almost all of America’s 
economic wealth, continued to be concen- 
trated in the hands of a small segment of 
our society. Although an expansion of Jef- 
fersonian and Jacksonian democracy was ad- 
vocated by several Presidents up to the elec- 
tion of President Lincoln, the Congress failed 
to enact any significant reforms to improve 
the lot of America’s masses. 

What has been called the “slavocracy” dom- 
inated national politics for many years, but 
gradually the industrial giants of the North 
became more powerful, and the clash between 
these two, doubtless spawned the War Be- 
tween the States. 
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During and immediately after the war, 
northern industrialists profiteered on a vast 
scale. They were able to expand their power 
through the reestablishment of high tariffs, 
discriminatory freight rates, and the enor- 
mous subsidies granted railroad promoters. 
This era of rapid industrial development was 
dominated by “big business”—by the trusts, 
the eastern banking interests, and an inter- 
locking system of both political and eco- 
nomic power. 

Because of demands by the people, efforts 
were made by Congress during and after this 
period of “laissez faire” to provide social re- 
form. Civil service legislation met with mod- 
erate success. The demand for legislative 
action to check the arrogance of railroads, 
the growth of unregulated monopoly, and the 
inequitable distribution of wealth, resulted 
in the creation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the enactment of the Sherman 
antitrust law, and the first income tax law. 
The Commission was soon stripped of most 
of its power by the Supreme Court, the in- 
come tax law was declared unconstitutional, 
and the Sherman antitrust law was not 
enforced. 

When Theodore Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent in 1901, following the assassination of 
President McKinley, he immediately set out 
to remodel the structure of government un- 
der the banner of social justice. Prosecu- 
tions of business combinations in violation 
of the Antitrust Act were intensified. The 
beef trust was enjoined, the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey was dissolved, and the 
American Tobacco Co. was declared an il- 
legal combination. Legislation was enacted 
to broaden and strengthen the powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, giving 
it authority to regulate rates and to dis- 
continue rebates. 

Tariff revision, banking reform, and trust- 
busting were three areas in President Wil- 
son’s attack on the “invisible government” 
which he charged still dominated the coun- 
try. During his administration Congress 
enacted legislation to reduce tariffs, to create 
a banking system, and to further curb 
trusts. For the first time labor laws were 
enacted, protecting seamen’s wages, forbid- 
ding the transportation in interstate com- 
merce of products manufactured by child 
labor, and establishing the 8-hour day for 
employees engaged in interstate commerce. 

Unfortunately, just as these reforms were 
taking root, we became engaged in World 
War I. President Wilson was given the 
powers he requested to mobilize national re- 
sources to provide the food, clothing, and 
military hardware necessary to “make the 
world safe for democracy.” Railroads were 
nationalized. Agriculture and labor an- 
swered the call and were soon in full pro- 
duction. Farmers expanded food production 
at an unprecedented rate. They received no 
direct assistance of any kind except in the 
field of research carried on at land-grant 
colleges and experimental stations, and dis- 
seminated to them through the growing 
extension service. 

Serlous economic and social problems fol- 
lowed in the wake of the war. Costly strikes 
and lockouts due to bitter strife between 
employers and employees over wage scales 
became common. Production of consumer 
goods nevertheless increased at a tremendous 
rate, and Amerieans, disillusioned by the 
failure of the war to bring genuine peace, 
began to use their leisure by indulging in 
newly found amusements, such as motion 
pictures, the radio, and the automobile. 

A significant change took place not only 
in the production, but in the distribution of 
wealth, The vast wartime expansion and 
consolidation of business enterprises had 
concealed the highly speculative nature of 
industrial prosperity during the postwar 
years. The price of the stock quoted on the 
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exchange, rather than a firm’s profit-and-loss 
statement, became the yardstick of a com- 
pany’s worth. 

Late in 1929 the bubble burst, signaling 
the start of the most devastating depression 
in our history, President Hoover was unable 
to stem the tide, and the national election 
in 1932 ushered in as President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who promised the people a “new 
deal.” The 73d Congress took over at a spe- 
cial session called for March 9, 1933. 

Who, having lived through that period, 
could ever forget the “first 100 days” of the 
Roosevelt administration? This politically 
wise, energetic, confident President came into 
Office like a fresh breeze, then like a tornado 
sought to dispel the cobwebs of economic 
depression, unemployment, despair, and ac- 
tual hunger, He urged Congress to imple- 
pons his plans through appropriate legisla- 

on. 

The first of the sweeping measures was the 
emergency banking law, which empowered 
the President to reorganize national banks 
and generally to stabilize the banking sys- 
tem. Then followed measures to extend re- 
lief to the unemployed, to create the Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC), the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation (HOLC), the National Re- 
covery Act (NRA), and the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act (Triple A). These were only 
the beginning. By the time President Roose- 
velt was reelected in 1936, the Congress had 
created a multiplicity of agencies bearing the 
familiar initialsk—WPA, NYA, FSA, SEC, 
FDIC, and others. 

I entered the Senate at the beginning of 
President Roosevelt’s second term, on Janu- 
ary 3, 1937. The Senate was so overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic that 13 of us had to be 
seated on the opposite side of the aisle, with 
the Republicans. We became known as the 
members of the “Cherokee strip.” 

The great depression was still very much 
with us, and the Supreme Court had dashed 
the hopes of the President by declaring sev- 
eral of his New Deal laws unconstitutional. 
It was then that President Roosevelt sought 
to pack the Supreme Court with liberal mem- 
bers, but Congress refused to go along on 
this obvious attempt to create a judicial 
climate more favorable to his legislative 
schemes. 

In the ehd, however, the President won out 
in his battle with the Supreme Court. Sev- 
eral of the New Deal laws were later upheld, 
including the Social Security Act and the 
National Labor Relations Act. In the mean- 
time, the membership of the Court changed 
considerably by reason of resignations and 
deaths. By 1941 seven of the nine Justices 
were Roosevelt appointees. 

The most significant change during the 
late thirties was in the role of Congress, as 
well as the Executive, in bringing about 
social and economic policies designed to ben- 
efit the masses of the people. The Supreme 
Court, as time passed, aided in the process 
by liberalizing its interpretations of the wel- 
fare and commerce clauses of the Consti- 
tution. 

The disastrous crash of 1929 had served to 
awaken the sleeping conscience of this Na- 
tion to the need for positive steps to equalize 
opportunities, to raise the standard of living 
for the masses of the people, to abolish the 
sweatshop, and to provide for the orderly 
development of our great natural resources. 
I do not discount the benefits which flowed 
to the masses of the people, nor the 
strides which were taken in all fields—devel- 
opment of our industrial potential, mass pro- 
duction of consumer goods, education, in- 
creased participation in world affairs, and 
generally speaking, advancement of our posi- 
tion as the greatest power on earth. 

Before many of the laws enacted could be- 
come fully effective, we again became in- 
volved in war—World War II. Again, a war- 
time President was given extraordinary 
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powers to mobilize industry, agriculture, and 
labor into a winning combination, Again 
our Nation responded to the challenge, rising 
to unbelievable heights of production to sup- 
ply the tools and sinews of war. This time, 
however, an increased effort was made by the 
Congress to hold down prices and profits, in 
the hope of preventing the economic stagna- 
tion which had occurred in the wake of each 
previous armed conflict. 

The state of emergency remained in effect 
for a number of years after World War II, 
and Congress played an important part in 
enacting legislation designed to cushion the 
impact of the Nation’s adjustment from war 
to peace. 

But the greatest task which faced the post- 
war world was the rehabilitation of coun- 
tries, particularly those of Western Europe, 
which had been left prostrate by the ravages 
of one of the cruelest wars in history. 

I need not dwell on the manner in which 
the United States, virtually alone, embarked 
upon the greatest humanitarian endeavor in 
the history of the world. I will only say in 
passing that I wholeheartedly supported, for 
a time, the original concept of the Marshall 
plan, both in its humanitarian aspects, and— 
perhaps selfishly on my part—in the hope 
that, once made whole, the nations we 
assisted would stand as strong allies in pre- 
serving the hard-won peace. Unfortunately, 
such has not been the case. Our expendi- 
tures abroad were both too lavish and too 
prolonged. Many of the countries we nursed 
to economic health have assumed the role of 
antagonist rather than ally. The peace is 
not secure. Our freedoms are still at stake. 
Indeed, all mankind stands at the brink of 
nuclear destruction, with the weapons of 
doomsday falling into irresponsible, and even 
irrational, hands. 

I have made this rather lengthy recital of 
history to give the background of the cur- 
rent role of Congress. And I may say that 
our role at the present time seems to be 
that of providing all things to all people— 
including not only those of the United 
States but of the entire world. In spite of 
our great wealth and productive capacity 
during the most prosperous era of our exist- 
ence, we are saddled with an enormous Fed- 
eral debt in excess of $320 billion—a debt 
which increases each year, a debt which re- 
quires the expenditure of over $11 billion 
each year for interest alone. 

As I stated earlier, I supported and helped 
to foster much remedial legislation, partic- 
ularly for aiding rural areas, and for the 
protection and preservation of two of our 
most precious natural resources—land and 
water. It would be reactionary indeed to 
say that this was not necessary and desir- 
able. The people of our country were on 
their knees in the morass of despair and 
economic depression, and it required bold 
action to bring them up to a position where 
they could stand tall and unafraid to bring 
them up to a position where they could 
stand tall and unafraid of the future. 

But, measures originally designed to pro- 
vide temporary relief and to foster orderly 
growth, have been followed by statutes of 
more far-reaching consequences. In too 
many instances, regulation has become regi- 
mentation. I believe Congress should halt 
the broadening of Federal power and con- 
trol, and instead make every effort to en- 
courage private initiative. 

It has been said that if we continue the 
path we are now traveling, the States of our 
Union will soon become more provinces under 
a strong centralized government. This per- 
haps overstates the case, but I do fear that 
the route we now follow will ultimately lead 
us to the welfare state, in which event many 
of our basic freedoms may well become but 
memories. 

I am most reluctant to make a statement 
of that kind, because I have always held to 
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the philosophy that any government which 
provides for its people equal economic op- 
portunities in keeping with their skills, equal 
educational opportunity, adequate housing, 
and hospitalization at prices the people can 
afford to pay, need never fear socialism, com- 
munism, or any other foreign ideology. 

In keeping with that philosophy, I have 
supported and fostered legislation designed 
to make these basic needs available to all 
the people. I have always been insistent, 
however, that such legislation be in the 
nature of a cooperative effort by the Fed- 
eral Government with State and local units 
of government, and with the administration 
of all programs left at the local level. 

Unfortunately, this has not always been 
the case. We have, of course, many splendid 
programs involving Federal and State 
matching funds, plus local cooperation from 
the beneficiaries, but more and more 
the control of these programs is finding its 
way into Federal hands. Let me give you 
some examples. 

For the distribution of electricity to rural 
areas, Congress enacted the Rural Electri- 
fication Act in 1935. The original intent 
of the framers of that law was to make 
electrical power available to farming regions 
and rural areas, where private power com- 
panies could not or would not go. Loans to 
achieve this purpose were made available 
to both electric utility companies and 
locally owned cooperatives on the same 
basis—that is, over a long term with in- 
terest at 2 percent. By and large, the power 
companies refused to participate in the 
program, but the job was undertaken and 
done, and done well, by the local coopera- 
tives. 

It was contemplated that the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives were to purchase their 
power requirements from private utilities 
and this has been the case in most areas. 
Today, however, many cooperatives in sev- 
eral States are seeking low-interest Federal 
loan funds to construct their own generating 
facilities, even in areas where an abundant 
source of power already exists, and is avail- 
able at reasonable rates on fair terms and 
conditions. This is neither fair, nor proper. 
I see no obstacle, however, nor would I 
oppose, the granting of such loans where 
adequate power is not otherwise available, 
where locally owned cooperatives can gen- 
erate their own power at less cost than 
otherwise available to them, or where the 
suppliers of their energy needs, insist on 
unreasonable or unfair restrictions. 

Therein rests the basis of my philosophy 
of government—that the function of gov- 
ernment is to stimulate and maintain a 
fair and competitive atmosphere, permitting 
no group and no element to gain a strong- 
hold on another. 

Congress also provided for the construc- 
tion of dams to generate electrical power 
from falling water. That I favor, and I 
have devoted much time and effort to the 
end that our rivers be harnessed and made 
to work for the benefit of the people. One 
of the first of these was the TVA system 
launched by President Roosevelt. The in- 
tent was to develop the streams of the 
Tennessee Valley, to control floods, foster 
navigation and generate power from falling 
water. The TVA was, I suppose, a real fore- 
runner of the “poverty program,” because it 
envisioned the development of industry in 
the Tennessee Valley, covering several States, 
through a comprehensive and planned pro- 
gram of river development and control. 

Within a few years, however, the demand 
for power in that area had grown to such 
an extent that Congress was requested to 
provide for the construction of steam plants 
to “firm up” the TVA system. And what 
do we find now? At the present time, some 
78 percent of the power generated and dis- 
tributed by TVA is from steam plants, con- 
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structed with Federal funds, only a portion 
of which are reimbursable. 

To foster growth through Federal aid is 
one thing; but for Federal money and Fed- 
eral power to be used to “squeeze out” 
private enterprise is quite another. Just as 
I would oppose returning the control of 
electrical power generation and distribution 
to the once supreme power trusts, so do I 
oppose devices to place the control of elec- 
tric power in Federal hands. Either alter- 
native is evil, and destructive of our demo- 
cratic economic order. 

I need not recite to you what has hap- 
pened in the fields of industry and labor. 
True, the large corporations had only them- 
selves to blame for the wave of antagonism 
which swept over the country in the thirties, 
the cry for the abolition of the sweat shop, 
the establishment of decent wages and better 
working conditions, and for some way to 
curb the unconscionable profits of large 
combinations. 

Now our business leaders complain that 
there is little incentive to expand, that 
Government regulation ties the hands of in- 
dustry. At the same time, labor has 
achieved tremendous power, and there are 
increasing demands for Congress to enact 
legislation to provide compulsory arbitra- 
tion to handle major strikes. Will this not 
lead to increased Government control over 
both industry and labor? I am yery hope- 
ful that labor and management will use the 
conference table to settle their differences, 
else Congress may be compelled to step in, 

And now we come to agriculture. Our 
Government encouraged farmers to expand 
production during and following World War 
I. There was such an increase in production 
that farmers could not find markets for their 
commodities, and the resulting glut led to 
disaster. 

Congress stepped in and enacted the first 
Triple-A act, but after 3 years it was declared 
unconstitutional. I assisted in writing and 
enacting the second Triple-A Act soon after 
I came to the Senate. I have served on the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry ever 
since I entered the Senate, and I am now 
chairman of that committee. 

This law was a modest beginning to be 
sure, but because our Government again 
called on our farmers to expand production 
during and after World War II, the farmers 
once more began producing far above our 
peacetime needs. The programs to assist 
farmers thus had to be changed from time 
to time, and they have steadily grown into 
a most expensive operation, with the Federal 
Government in control of much of the dis- 
tribution of many of our basic crops. If 
we had been able to hold production in line 
with our needs, the various farm programs 
would not be in the trouble they face today. 
But within the last few years the trend has 
been toward providing direct subsidies, and 
I fear that agriculture, too, is in danger of 
strangulation through Government control. 

As I pointed out heretofore, up to the turn 
of the 20th century, the Congress was 
more or less dominated by big business, and 
much of the legislation enacted was for the 
protection and benefit of special interests. 
Today it seems that every individual has be- 
come a “special interest” and the demands 
on Congress are on the increase. 

We are presently embarking on so many 
new, federally subsidized and controlled pro- 
grams—programs in the fields of education, 
hospitalization, rents, housing, and mass 
transportation, to name but a few—that our 
entire structure of Government is threat- 
ened. The immense cost of these programs 
will all be added to the backs of already 
overburdened taxpayers. 

I fear that if the trend is maintained, 
there will be few people in our country not 
making demands on Members of Congress. 
Even our youngsters bring their problems to 
their Senators and Congressmen for solution, 
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A seventh grade student recently wrote me 
as follows: 

“I would appreciate it very much if you 
would send me maps, charts, books, posters, 
papers, pamphlets, folders, objects, and any- 
thing else you think I need to make good 
projects and reports on the following topics: 
the history and study of North America 
(since it was made to now, the ice age, how 
it was formed, how it reacted to different pe- 
riods of time, the Indians, the animals, its 
discovery, how the government of the land 
changed under the rule of white men, etc.), 
the history of New Orleans (when it was 
founded, the battle of New Orleans, as the 
capital of Louisiana, the port, etc.), the 
Korean war (the battles in Korea, in Amer- 
ica, how it was fought, why it was fought, 
the leaders of the armies and countries, 
etc.).“ 

I have had numerous requests from stu- 
dents asking for “all the information there is 
about our Government and our history.” 

There was also the lady who wanted me to 
stop the gas company employee from step- 
ping on her flowers every time he came to 
read the gas meter. 

A T-year-old boy wrote and asked me to 
help him determine the sex of his pet crow— 
he said that since Iam chairman of the Agri- 
culture Committee I should be able to tell 
about the sex of crows. 

All levity aside, it seems as though Con- 
gress, with the enthusiastic encouragement 
and backing of the other two branches of 
Government, has embarked on a course which 
is carrying us too close to the rapids of cen- 
tralization in government, and the welfare 
state. If we continue in this direction I fear 
for the future of representative government. 
Pressure groups are becoming better orga- 
nized, and too many Members of Congress fail 
to exercise their own independent judgment, 
relying instead on what is politically ex- 
pedient. 

I do not pretend to know what the answers 
are. For my own part, I have been placed for 
the past few years in the unenviable position 
of being compelled to oppose a great deal of 
legislation which has come before the Senate. 
Such opposition is rarely easy, but I feel I 
must follow the dictates of my own con- 
science as to what I think is best for my 
country. 

There are many proposals to reconstitute 
the social and political structure of our 
Nation. Many of these schemes, as I under- 
stand them, are designed to benefit those who 
have not, at the expense of those who have. 
Now, this may be a good theory, but I 
wonder just how such Robin Hood tactics 
will work out in actual practice. It is one 
thing for a government to provide the oppor- 
tunity to each citizen to better himself, and 
to assist those who are unable to make their 
own way in life. It is quite another to 
merely transfer the fruits of one man’s labor 
to someone else. 

This country was made great and strong 
through individual initiative. Unfortunate- 
ly, somewhere along the way this initiative 
resulted in the destruction of normal com- 
petition, and some brake had to be applied 
to runaway profits, as well as to control of 
the economy by a favored few. The pen- 
dulum had swung too far in one direction, 
and so extraordinary means were necessary 
to bring our economy into better balance. 
The force of the backward thrust, however, 
may now be swinging the pendulum too far 
again. Any effort to spread the hard-won 
gains of one sector of our society among the 
rest purely as a means of equalizing wealth, 
will inevitably lead to total destruction of 
initiative on the part of both the contributor 
and the recipient. The one will feel that 
there is no use in struggling to improve his 
economic position, only to have his gains 
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taken away to assist others, and the other 
will see no necessity for bettering himself. 

In recent years Uncle Sam has become too 
paternalistic; too many people are looking 
for a handout from their Government. They 
seem to feel that their Government owes 
them a living, that they can get by without 
work, not realizing that they themselves are 
part and parcel of that Government. 

I admit that many of our citizens need 
assistance and they should be helped. Be- 
cause of the increasing costs of obtaining a 
college education, many students are hard 
pressed, and I believe it is necessary for our 
governments, both at the Federal and State 
levels, to provide ways and means of assist- 
ing students who are willing to help 
themselves. 

I hope that my remarks will stimulate your 
thoughts about our Government and its 
functions, as well as your own obligations 
toward that Government. By all means each 
of you should take a keen, active interest 
in elections at all levels, and you should as- 
sist in the selection of the best and most 
able persons who offer for public office. 

It would seem to me also that our citizens 
would do well to put into practice the oft- 
quoted but sound advice of our late and 
lamented President, John F. Kennedy, when, 
in his immortal inaugural address, he ad- 
monished: “Ask not what your country can 
do for you; ask what you can do for your 
country.” 

If that advice is followed we should be able 
to revitalize the spirit that made our country 
the greatest on earth. 

We are still a very young nation, in com- 
parison with most of the other great powers 
of the world. In our relatively short history, 
we have managed to weather quite a few 
storms of turmoil—wars, depressions, social 
upheavals. I have faith and every confi- 
dence that we will overcome our current ills 
and emerge as strong as ever, but perhaps a 
little wiser and much more mature. 


WATER CONSERVATION—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR ELLENDER 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an address I de- 
livered before the annual meeting of the 
Water Development Foundation of Okla- 
homa, Inc., at a joint meeting with the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, 
on Wednesday, March 17, 1965. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE ALLEN J, ELLENDER 
BEFORE THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
WATER DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION OF OKLA- 
HOMA, INC., IN JOINT MEETING WITH THE 
OKLAHOMA CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17, 1965 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, on a 
small table beside my bed, at my apartment 
in Washington, I keep a few of my favorite 
books. Among them is a pamphlet of only 
a few pages, which describes the rise of one 
of our modern industrial giants. Beginning 
in a small basement workshop, this man be- 
came the world’s largest manufacturer of 
welding equipment. On the outer cover of 
this pamphlet appears the following quota- 
tion: “Ideals are like stars; you will not 
succeed in touching them with your hands, 
but like the seafaring man on the desert of 
waters, you choose them as your guides, and 
following them you will reach your destiny.” 

As I read this quotation over and over I 
was reminded of your friend and my 
lamented colleague, Robert S. Kerr. He was 
devoted to his State and Nation. He was 
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a great conservationist. He believed, as I 
do, that our land and water resources belong 
to all the people; that the living are the 
mere trustees of these God-given legacies, 
and that those resources should be protected, 
developed and preserved for the benefit of 
generations yet unborn. It is most regret- 
table that he did not live to see some of his 
ideals reach their destiny. 

With the continuation of the plans in con- 
templation, I cannot help but feel that Okla- 
homa stands at the threshold of a future 
even brighter than that envisioned by your 
most ardent advocates. And this is quite a 
future, for men like Bob Kerr, MIKE Mon— 
RONEY, FRED Harris and the many other fine 
and capable leaders of your State have never 
been accused of being bashful—at least, 
where Oklahoma is concerned. 

Most of you present are to young to remem- 
ber, as I do, the last major flood on the 
Mississippi River, In 1927 an area of 23,000 
square miles—roughly one-third the size of 
Oklahoma—was inundated. Scores of lives 
were lost, property damage ran into hundreds 
of millions of dollars, and thousands of peo- 
ple were left homeless and destitute. The 
disastrous effects of this flood were felt 
throughout the Nation. 

My parents lived behind the levees of a 
stream that connected with the Mississippi, 
and I can vividly remember the many occa- 
sions when our fertile lands, planted to crops, 
were inundated by disastrous floods. Having 
thus experienced in a personal manner the 
hazards of uncontrolled water, I developed a 
keen interest in a planned and aggressive 
program of water resource development and 
conservation. 

What I saw in my travels throughout the 
world has only strengthened my determina- 
tion that in this country we will pursue such 
a program with wisdom and vigor. I believe 
that unless we protect water, which is our 
greatest resource; unless we retain and con- 
trol it, and not let it flow to the sea un- 
used, some Gay our great country may be- 
come as barren as the Gobi Desert, or the 
great valley of Mesopotamia between the 
Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 

At one time the valley of Mesopotamia 
could produce food and fiber to sustain 15 
million people. Today it can hardly take 
care of 2 million. And why? Because no 
effort was made to retain the waters of the 
Tigris and Euphates Rivers upstream, to pre- 
vent the carrying down of the rich topsoils, 
which in time clogged the small tributaries 
and rivers of Mesopotamia. Now that land 
is no longer suitable for cultivation. 

The same is true of many other areas of 
the Middle and Far East. Failure to protect 
and conserve natural resources has been a 
prime factor in the destruction of many of 
the oldest civilizations of the world. 

In the last 40 years or so, we have done 
much in the United States by way of river 
improvement works to permit full utiliza- 
tion of our streams, but there is still 
much work to be done. Early in the 20th 
century, conservation measures pioneered by 
such men as President Theodore Roosevelt 
and Gov, Gifford Pinchot, awakened our gen- 
eration to the importance of our natural re- 
sources, As a result of this awareness, I 
believe we are seeing in this country a com- 
plete reversal of the policies that led to the 
downfall of the early civilizations of Europe 
and Asia. 

The fruits of such measures are spectacu- 
larly demonstrated here in your own State 
of Oklahoma, 

For many years, the majority of people 
living along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
associated Oklahoma with the great dust 
storms of the midthirties. Unfortunately, 
they knew the land and its people only from 
the writings of John Steinbeck, particularly 
his novel, “The Grapes of Wrath.” 
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In the comparatively few years since the 
Dust Bowl days, this picture has changed re- 
markably. Here I would like to pay tribute 
to some of your great leaders in Oklahoma 
who helped make this change possible—Newt 
Graham, the Drs. Henry G. and Hugh H. 
Bennett, and last but not least, Bob Kerr, 
whom I mentioned heretofore, These men 
diagnosed the true causes of dust storms. 
The two Drs. Bennett knew that scientific 
land practices would check this desolation, 
and they played an important part in the 
writing of the Soil Conservation Act. Dr. 
Hugh Bennett became the first Director of 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

Bob Kerr, as Governor of Oklahoma and 
later as U.S. Senator, devoted his talents and 
tremendous energies to the development of 
the land and water resources of this State, 
and of the country he loved so well. Most 
of the water resources legislation enacted 
in the last decade bears the imprint of Bob 
Kerr's determination and devotion to that 
cause, 

The comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment of the Arkansas River, including navi- 
gation to Tulsa, has advanced to the point 
where its completion is assured. 

The small watershed program of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has been both effec- 
tive and popular. Three watershed protec- 
tion projects covering 192,235 acres have been 
completed, and 34 approved projects on 
8,597,099 acres under construction are in vari- 
ous stages of completion, while 9 other proj- 
ects on 248,340 acres are in the planning 
stage, leaving 25 unserviced applications for 
projects covering 2,991,529 acres. This clearly 
demonstrates that the farmers and ranchers 
have been convinced of the effectiveness of 
the programs already established. 

The authorized reservoir program of the 
Corps of Engineers is well along; of the 28 
authorized projects providing 23,948,500 acre- 
feet of storage, 15 are completed or un- 
der construction. The projects completed 
or underway will provide all but about 5 
million acre-feet of the authorized storage. 

The projects completed or planned for 
soil conservation, erosion control, flood con- 
trol and navigation will certainly accomplish 
their purposes in those areas. But I believe 
they will do much more. In my opinion, 
the very presence of these bodies of water 
will help to moderate your weather and 
tend to increase your rainfall. In addition, 
perhaps the most important unevaluated 
benefit from these projects is the psycho- 
logical effect on the people of Oklahoma, 
These works inspire everyone, establishing 
confidence in the industrial potential of 
your State. 

The Arkansas River Basin has been com- 
pared with the Ohio Valley, where the com- 
pletion of the flood control reservoir system 
brought great industrial expansion. As a 
matter of fact, benefits along this line are 
already being realized in the Arkansas Val- 
ley. For instance, North American Aviation 
has opened a plant in Tulsa, citing as one of 
the reasons for its selection of that city the 
prospect of early water transportation. We 
know that many other industries have their 
eyes on Oklahoma as a location for future 
expansion. Real estate companies have very 
recently purchased for clients in excess of 
100,000 acres of land adjacent to the Arkan- 
sas River, and it is natural to assume that 
these transactions were on orders of in- 
dustry, looking toward the erection of fa- 
cilities to utilize the waterway when com- 
pleted in 1970. Truly, the Arkansas Basin 
has a bright future, and already some of 
your leaders are looking to the expansion 
and extension of that navigation system 
to Oklahoma City. 


Last year the report of the Corps of En- 
gineers on that extension had proceeded to 
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the point where a very favorable report of 
the district and division engineers was sub- 
mitted to the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors for review. The Board, and 
rightly so, is making a very critical review 
of that report. 

Corps of Engineers estimates of traffic that 
will move over a waterway have traditionally 
been ultraconservative. This, I believe, is as 
it should be, since we need assurances that all 
public expenditures will produce public 
benefits in excess of their cost. 

I must caution here, however, that since 
the submission of that report there has been 
a revision of policy, which in my opinion 
constitutes a step backward in our program 
of water facilities development. I refer to a 
new directive from the Office of Chief of 
Engineers, with policy guidance from the 
Bureau of the Budget, which will materially 
alter the method of evaluating proposed in- 
land waterway projects, 

Most of you are familiar with the method 
that has been used in the past to calculate 
the so-called cost-benefit ratio of a project. 
It used to be that the Corps of Engineers 
would survey the resources of an area to 
determine the products and tonnage that 
would be apt to move on a waterway, if com- 
pleted. The savings attributable to the proj- 
ect would then be the difference in the rate 
between the existing freight rate and the 
barge rate. If the sum of these annual bene- 
fits exceeded the total annual costs, includ- 
ing amortization and operation and main- 
tenance, the project had a favorable benefit- 
to-cost ratio and was considered feasible. 
The higher that ratio, of course, the more 
desirable the project was deemed to be, and 
the better the chances of quick approval by 
the Congress. 

Now, in essence the new proposal would 
compare the barge rate with a theoretical 
rate that the competing modes of transporta- 
tion might be compelled to adopt if the 
waterway were placed in operation, Obvi- 
ously, this would greatly reduce the benefits 
and would frequently result in an unfavor- 
able report. If the competing forms of trans- 
portation would actually put such new rates 
into effect there could be no quarrel with 
this procedure, but they are not required to 
do so, nor do they anticipate placing such 
lower rates into effect. 

As soon as I learned about this, I asked 
the Chief of Engineers for a copy of the di- 
rective and an explanation of its effect on 
waterway project analysis. The new direc- 
tive provides that: 

“The traffic that would move over a con- 
sidered waterway improvement will depend 
on the competitive rates by barge and al- 
ternative means that would likely be in effect 
with the waterway improvement. Therefore, 
estimates of waterway traffic will be prepared 
on the basis of projected ‘water-compelled’ 
rates with consideration of all data and fac- 
tors that are likely to modify current rates 
to take account of the competitive situation 
anticipated with the waterway in being, and 
foreseeable technological developments ap- 
plicable to the several transport media. 

“The benefits for the traffic (estimated as 
in above) that would move over an improved 
waterway will be computed as the difference 
in the projected competitive rates or charges 
for the movement by the alternative means 
that would be used in the absence of the 
waterway and the projected rates and charges 
utilizing the waterway. In developing the 
projected rates or charges, consideration will 
be given to all pertinent data and factors, 
including the competitive situation in the 
absence of the waterway, current rates, and 
foreseeable technological developments ap- 
plicable to the several transport media. The 
benefits determined in this manner will be 
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used in project justification and in the bene- 
fit-cost ratio. 

“In addition, reports will include an esti- 
mate of benefits obtained by applying unit 
savings based on the rates prevailing at the 
time of the study to the waterway traffic 
also estimated on the basis of rates prevail- 
ing at the time of the study.” 

In his reply to me, the Chief of Engineers 
informed me that the corps, with policy guid- 
ance from the Bureau of the Budget, is con- 
stantly striving to improve its practices and 
procedures in carrying out its assigned re- 
sponsibilities. Now this is a laudable objec- 
tive, but one must question the methods 
proposed to achieve this objective. General 
Wilson’s letter went on to conclude as fol- 
lows: “It is probable that the savings attrib- 
utable to the waterway and consequently the 
navigation benefits will be less on this basis 
than on the basis of current rates.” 

To understand fully the implications of 
the new directive, let us examine just what 
is meant by water-compelled rates.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
set April 6 as the date for oral hearings on 
proposed rate cuts by several railroads sery- 
ing North Atlantic ports on grain from four 
States east of the Mississippi River. Now get 
this, the requested reduced rates would 
apply only during the St. Lawrence Seaway 
navigation season. 

If this is the manner in which the rail- 
roads will fix rates to discourage waterway 
traffic during the navigation season, and 
then as soon as the navigation season closes 
raise their freight rates to the previous level, 
we can imagine the unrealistic rates they 
could claim they would establish if a navi- 
gation project were to be constructed. 

There is absolutely no relationship be- 
tween railroad rates and cost. When the 
railroads argue the cost to them of hauling 
a particular commodity, they frequently use 
only the out-of-pocket cost, rather than a 
fully distributed cost. But just as soon as 
the competition is eliminated, they not only 
request a revision in the rates to repay the 
fully distributed cost, but seek to obtain all 
the traffic will bear. 

If on the basis of projected water-com- 
pelled rates the benefits from an otherwise 
justifiable navigation project can be so de- 
pressed as to result in its rejection by the 
Corps of Engineers, the railroads can prac- 
tically control the development of our inland 
waters for navigation purposes by simply 
projecting totally unrealistic rates: 

From a purely domestic standpoint, one 
of the outstanding examples of the fallacy 
of this budget-inspired directive is the man- 
ner in which its application can thwart the 
President’s program. In 1962 Congress 
passed an omnibus authorization bill which 
included the Kaskaskia River navigation 
project, with a benefit-to-cost ratio of 2.4 
to 1. That project would—among other 
things—permit the economical development 
of 2 billion tons of high-grade coal. That 
year the witnesses who appeared before the 
committee made the point that, subsequent 
to the corps report on this project, five 
Industries had taken options on land adja- 
cent to the Kaskaskia River, with a view to 
erecting plants along its banks. 

You can imagine what this would mean to 
a chronic labor surplus area such as south- 
ern Illinois. Long after the temporary em- 
ployment afforded by the construction of 
the project would be ended, the payrolls 
from new plants would provide added eco- 
nomic benefits to this portion of Illinois, 
revitalizing an area so that it could con- 
tribute to the gross national product rather 
than be a recipient of aid. 

In a letter to the late President Kennedy 
I cited this project as an example and sug- 
gested that he might want to consider 
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whether or not some of the projects con- 
tained in the authorization bill that had just 
passed might not be of sufficient importance 
to the national economy to warrant an 
amended budget estimate to provide for the 
initiation of planning. President Kennedy 
accepted my estion, sending up an 
amended budget to include planning for the 
Kaskaskia River. 

Today that project must be reviewed 
under the new criteria. I don’t know what 
the result will be, but I do know that if we 
let the new directives prevent the economic 
development of our land and water resources 
we will not achieve the degree of develop- 
ment in this country that will be necessary 
to sustain even our present standard of 
living. 

This new directive is so fuzzy and am- 
biguous that few engineers can agree on its 
interpretation. The first navigation report 
to be submitted under these new criteria is 
the review report on the Lake Erie-Ohio 
Canal. Under the old method, the benefit- 
to-cost ratio is 3 to 1. Some of the engi- 
neers of the corps are at variance as to its 
interpretation, and come out with benefit- 
to-cost ratios ranging from 2.1 to 1.7 to 1. 
The railroad differ in their interpretation 
with all engineers, suggesting that the ratio 
is .65 to 1 and the project therefore is not 
feasible. 

And now, reverting to the central Okla- 
homa project which is before the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, I do not 
know how the new procedures will affect 
it. It seems reasonably certain, however, 
that the net result will be a substantial low- 
ering of the benefit-to-cost ratio, and al- 
though it may not result in rejection of the 
project, it will doubtless make it appear a 
less desirable investment of Federal funds. 
These new criteria entirely overlook the 
growth potential the proposed project would 
create. All navigation projects act as 
leaven to create new and expanded indus- 
tries, and these in turn create more employ- 
ment and new wealth. 
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It would seem to me a shortsighted policy 
to insist on criteria which would tend to 
perpetuate a static or no-growth climate 
for industrial development by continuing 
high transportation rates that the project 
would materially reduce. 

It is certain that the central Oklahoma 
project, if tried with the same yardstick that 
has been used to measure the feasibility and 
worth of other projects that are now in oper- 
ation or under construction, will produce 
benefits far in excess of costs. If it does, on 
the basis of what such projects are doing 
elsewhere, can we afford not to build it? 

I say that we have an obligation to con- 
tinue and complete the work which was 
started by Robert Kerr and other pioneers 
in the fleld of water resource conservation 
and management. With the example before 
us of the lost productiveness of great areas 
of Europe and Asia, as I mentioned before, 
any other course would be sheer folly. 

Personally, I can assure you that I will 
continue to fight for the wise development 
of our soil and water resources. But we 
need your help. You can assist by your 
recognition and proper utilization of the 
resources available to you. 

We are spending in excess of a billion 
dollars to provide navigation to Tulsa and 
other points on the Arkansas River, and 
then, hopefully, here to Oklahoma City. You 
can confirm our faith in your area by fully 
utilizing this facility and thus building a 
strong economy. 

Attached hereto are statistical data relat- 
ing to the proposed central Oklahoma proj- 
ect, the Arkansas Basin navigation project 
now under construction, and other water re- 
source projects of the Corps of Engineers, as 
well as reservoirs of other Federal agencies in 
Oklahoma: 


CENTRAL OKLAHOMA PROJECT 


The recommended plan provides for the 
extension of navigation from the Arkansas 
River in the vicinity of Robert S. Kerr Reser- 
voir to Oklahoma City, a distance of 175 
miles. 


Arkansas Basin navigation project 


Principal feature 


3 stabilization and channel rectifi- 
Navigation locks and dam 

Ozark lock and dam, Arkansas_ 
6 Falls lock’ and dam, 


Ke 

Eu Reservoir, 2 5 — TRL 

Robert 8, Kerr lock and dam, Ok 
homa. 


River Basin, Okla 
Keystone — — Arkansas 

River, O oe 
bert 8. Kerr 


1 Amounts for Keystone Reservoir and Robert 8. Kerr are included in the amounts 


shown for the Arkansas River navigation project. 
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PHYSICAL DATA 


Navigation: 
Channel dimensions (feet) 9 by 150 
Length (miles) 175 
Locks. wis. Ses Seah 8 
Total lift (feet) 460 
——————_== 
Reservoirs: (2 recommended; 
5 potential additional) 
Benefits: 
Navigation $19, 600, 000 
Flood control 1, 500, 000 
Dra — eee pcre 315, 000 
Water quality control 449, 000 
Recreation 1, 450, 000 
Fish and wüldlife 22, 000 
o 23, 336, 000 


F 400, 000, 000 
Benefit to cost ratio: 
Former method 14 to 1 
New criteria (currently 
under evaluation) 


WATER CONVEYANCE PLAN 


Method: open channel, con- 
crete lined: dimensions 


F ETA 26 by 19 
Toyol. A 6 
LRG, (feet) Se... = cece 804 
Pumping stations 6 
Length (miles) 163 
Source: Hugo and Boswell 

Reservoirs. 

Construction schedule: 
cp SS Se 7 
Period of construction 

(Fears) 1 40 
99 . $263, 000, 000 

Total cost for both fea- 


tures nes $663, 000, 000 


Percent Fiscal year 
complete 1966 request 
Jan, 1, 1 
Water resource projects in Oklahoma completed reservoirs 
73 $14, 700, 000 
18 79, 000. 000 
11 9, 000, 000 
11 8, 300, 000 Cost 
77 1, 700, 000 
82 5, 500, 000 
I 
18, 100, 000 
ARKANSAS RIVER BASIN 
136, 300, 000 
Eufaula Reservoir, Okla 1 $119, 616, 000 
Canton Dam and Reservoir, North Canadian 
River, ... :!: 10, 552, 000 
Fort Gibson Dam and Reservoir, Grand 
e Saker 
u am a 0 
Canadien 8 Shiver, Ok . 7, 562, 000 
Great Salt Plains — and Reservoir, Salt 
Fork of Arkansas River 4, 626, 270 
Hayburn Dam and Reser ur, and channel 
improvement s oa 2320s anaa a T Saa, 2, 562, 000 
Dam and Reservoir, Verdigris River 
pe ee ees SSN 11, 208, 000 
Poean Damand Reservoir, Verdigris River 35, 100, 000 
Tenkiller Ferry Dam and Reservoir, Grand ; 
(Neosho) River, Okla 23, 482, 000 
Wister 1 — and R ir, 
Bisin . — 10, 501, 000 
REP RIVER BASIN 
Denison Dam, Tex. and Okla 5, 530, 000 67, 133, 000 
T0000 14, 475, 600 1 215, 085, 270 
1 8 cost of Eufaula Reservoir included in the cost of the Arkansas River 
navigation project. 
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Reservoirs being planned Emergency bank protection projects for protection to highways, 
bridge approaches, and other essential public works at a cost of 
Stora capacity not to exceed $50,000 at any one location were undertaken at the 
(in N Request for following locations: 
Name Estimated | fiscal year 
Total Flood eos 200 
ol 
control 1 N 
Haskell, Okla... 1948 ; 
200,000 |. 178, 700 |$26, 500,000.| $200, 000 Bradens Bend —— bong 
ell 1950 49, 87: 
849, 600 | 809,600 | 22,600,000] 200,000 Kaw ity Okia Tu 42.081 
1,285,000 |. 824,000 | 86,600,000 164,000 Pas O ne 1 
Anadarko, „ eee 1 . 
207,000} 172.000 | 12, 800, 000 100, 000 Garvin County, Ge ne 88 
y c A A A 1960 14, 722 
223,000 | 141,000 | 23, 700, 000 200, 000 Ponca City, Oki 2 1962 47, 203 
290, 300 95, 300 | 25, 600, 000 275, 000 RnR MRR AU la Oo Wisse ar T 370, 930 
3,054,800 | 2,217,500 197, 800, 000 939, 000 
1 Emergency re Since 1943 the Tulsa District of the of Engineers has 
expended 331 woken flood fighting and emergency repairs to eee structures. 
T0 complete planning. 
2 To initiate planning. 
Planning completed Summary 
Storage capacity Storage it. 
(in acre-feet) Request for l N 
Name Estimated | fiscal year Classification Total cost 
cost 1966 
Optima Reservoir 242,000 | 146,000 821, 000, 000 Corps of Engineers: 
Arkansas River neve project. 
5 8 8 ooo 
Other authorized reservoirs 3 being bs Gye 
1 reservoir fully planned 
6 other authorized reservoirs.. 
Storage he, sod 4 local protection 8 eae 
(in acre-feet) 10 emergency bank proteetion_ 
Name 8 Emergency repairsz 22 
Total Flood Potak, Corps of Engineers 13, 474, 500 | 1, 663, 866, 779 
control grinning ‘reservoirs constructed by other 
TS MSE CAS . A 2 FY NR ACNE" Sha bat Cite 3,665,910 | 1, 144, 750 
Boswell 9 5 and Reservoir, Red River Pera rae nee OE T.. „604. 41014. 619. 20 2-22. 
Basin, OKIN eats . 1. 130,000 | 1, 004, 200 824, 100, 000 Da Ager 1 
. pon and Reservoir, Verdigris River 
r 46. 800 29. 800 8, 245, 000 1 Construction cost of Eufaula Reservoir included in the cost of the Arkansas River 
Cand: andy Darn and Reservoir, Verdigris River navigation project. 
— ri a ee 36, 500 23, 100 4, 585, 000 ? The estimated costs of Keystone and Robert S. Kerr are included in the amounts 
Sand Dam and Reservoir, Verdigris River shown for the Arkansas River navigation project. 
3 Okla â e ge 91, 000 51, 700 6, 117, 000 
layton Dam and Reservoir, ji 
r fimleik 200; 500 104; 000 12, 574, 000 Projects of other agencies, either completed or under construction 
Tuskahoma Dam and Reservoir, Kiamichi 
River Basin; Oklas2t cai. ooh cess 374, 000 138, 600 15, 374, 000 
. ee dar Storage . (in gere- 
1, 441, 400 65, 495, 000 t) 


Federal cost 


TTT $764, 200 $512, 000 
— — REE eee ELS 344, 797 71,775 Markham Ferry Dam and 
Oklahoma ma Clty Floodway... 8, 047, 512 8, 085, 700 
Tükbssnd West Tulsa on ee... 2, 785, 070 265, Pensacola Dam and 
dyi ee e BOSSE CLS ET age hae CER sed e SAA S 11, 941, 579 8, 934, 475 W 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR ELLENDER 
ON ISSUES IN AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed, at 
this point in the Record, an address I 
delivered at the Southwest District Con- 
vention of the American College Public 
Relations Association in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., on Thursday, March 18, 1965. 
The address is entitled “Issues in Aid to 
Education.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows. 


Reservoir 


Foss Dam and Reservoir, Bureau of Reclamatio 


Reservoir 
Norman Reservoir, Okla. — 55 construction) - 
‘voir 


ISSUES IN AID TO EDUCATION 

(Address delivered by Senator ALLEN J. EL- 

LENDER at the southwest district conven- 

tion of the American College Public Rela- 

tions Association in Oklahoma City, Okla., 

on March 18, 1965) 

It is a pleasure to address an audience that 
is dedicated to the teaching profession. I 
know of no segment of our society that 
makes greater sacrifices for humanity than 
the men and women who devote their tal- 
ents and their energies to the teaching of 
the youth of our country, so that they may 
become capable of carrying on the affairs of 
our Nation. Without doctors, engineers— 
in fact, scientists in all fields, even including 


lawyers and artists, progress would indeed 
not be possible. 

As a southern Senator, I have always been 
vitally interested in the pros and cons of 
Federal aid to education, This might ap- 
pear unusual, for without explanation it 
does not follow automatically that a repre- 
sentative of the South, deeply interested in 
agriculture and in the protection of our 
natural resources, would necessarily be con- 
cerned with education policy. 

But students of history will remember 
that the first bill for general aid to educa- 
tion was introduced in the Congress in 1870, 
during the era of Reconstruction. Its 
avowed purpose was the subjugation of the 
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southern aristocracy, and continued Repub- 
lican control’ of the South. Fortunately, 
that bill did not become law, for it en- 
visioned strict Federal control over every 
facet of the Nation's public school system, 
and contained the seeds of one issue that 
has been with us ever since. 

As chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, I have been in a 
position to observe that the enlightened 
agriculture and land-use policy pursued by 
the Congress has meant more to the growth 
of the Nation’s system of education than 
any other single factor. As a matter of fact, 
the roots of that policy go back beyond the 
Constitution—to the Ordinance of 1775 
which was enacted when our Government, 
such as it was, was operating under the 
Articles of Confederation. The Ordinance 
called for the surveying of the Northwest 
Territory into townships of 6 miles square. 
Support of public schools was to be derived 
from a 1-square-mile section of land re- 
served for that purpose in each township. 

Again, acting this time under our present 
Constitution, the Congress wrote into the 
Ohio Enabling Act of 1802 provisions grant- 
ing the 16th section of each township for 
operation of public schools. Most of the new 
States voted into the Union after 1802 also 
received two townships for the support of 
higher education. 

Now, it is important to note here that the 
Congress, in making these grants, did not 
attempt in any way to define or influence the 
type of educational system to be supported 
by the State. No attempt was made either 
to encourage one or more fields of study, 
or to discourage others. Although the 
grants represented a direct form of aid to 
education, the Congress attached no condi- 
tions or controls over the use of the funds— 
except, of course, that education of the popu- 
lace had to be supported. This policy led 
to a large degree of waste, and some fraud, 
I regret to say, but it remained in effect for 
60 years. 

I am sure all of you are familiar with the 
first major congressional shift that occurred 
in the field of Federal aid to education, since 
it was very important to the development 
of Louisiana, Oklahoma, and many other 
States. I refer to the enactment of the first 
Morrill Act, in 1862. 

As may be recalled, the Morrill Act granted 
to each State 30,000 acres of land or its equiv- 
alent for each U.S. Senator and Representa- 
tive. But no longer were these grants made 
without Federal controls, or under a hands- 
off policy. The interest from the land sales 
proceeds were to be devoted by the States, 
and I quote “to the endowment, support, and 
maintenance of at least one college where 
the leading object shall be without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies, and in- 
cluding military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts.” 

I might point out here that the study 
of military tactics was included partly be- 
cause the Union generals were doing so 
poorly in the Civil War. 

Many other conditions were placed upon 
the use of these Morrill land grants. The 
States were required to safeguard the land 
sale proceeds, and to invest them in such 
a manner as to receive a yearly income of 
not less than 5 percent. An annual report 
had to be made to Washington, and one ag- 
ricultural and mechanical college had to be 
brought into existence within 5 years of 
the grant. 

So, with the enactment of the first Mor- 
rill Act of 1862, we note the emergence of 
at least three broad issues that have affected 
all proposed Federal aid-to-education legis- 
lation, and all congressional action and de- 
bate from that day forward. 

First, it is clearly evident that the Morrill 
Act was enacted because it had a limited 
objective that could easily be defined by the 
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National Congress; namely, the encourage- 
ment of such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
This objective, or need, was, in turn, most 
necessary for an emerging nation. 

Second, to obtain this limited objective, 
the Congress found it necessary to turn 
from the hands-off policy of past land-grant 
procedures in favor of a measure of Federal 
control. Without a doubt, past experience 
with the slipshod methods by which the 
land-grant proceeds were handled by the 
States also had a bearing on this decision. 
But since 1862, the issue of Federal control 
of education—of how much and how it is 
to be exercised—has been with us. And, of 
course, this issue is a great deal more impor- 
tant to elementary and secondary education 
than it is at the college level. This is one 
of the main reasons why Congress has en- 
acted much legislation aiding higher educa- 
tion, particularly in recent years, but none 
providing general aid to the elementary and 
secondary schools. 

The third important feature of the first 
Morrill Act was the provision that none of 
the land sale funds could be used for the 
purchase or construction of buildings. This 
forced the States to contribute some funds, 
and the matching principle has remained 
with us in one form or another. 

Since 1862, much aid has flowed from the 
Congress to the land-grant colleges, and addi- 
tional amounts have been channeled to the 
elementary and secondary schools through 
the Department of Agriculture. I will not 
bore you with the specific legislative details, 
for many of you are as familiar with these 
programs as I am. Suffice it to say that the 
Second Morrill Act of 1890 placed the sup- 
port of the land-grant colleges on a basis of 
annual appropriations. 

Federal support of research programs was 
begun in 1887, with the passage of the Hatch 
Act, which established agricultural research 
stations in conjunction with the colleges. 
This is particularly noteworthy because until 
1906, grants were given to the States to help 
support any agricultural research program 
the State selected. 

In 1906, this policy was changed to the 
present system of Federal financing for spe- 
cific projects rather than general research 
programs. The Smith-Hughes Act of 1914 
extended the principle of Federal aid for in- 
dustrial and agricultural education to the 
public schools. Various other aids to voca- 
tional and specialized education have been 
enacted, and substantial amounts of Fed- 
eral aid have gone to the elementary and 
secondary schools through the school lunch 
and school milk programs of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

To return to the issues in the Federal aid 
question, it is obvious that all these pro- 
grams have been enacted, and have met with 
success, because their scope has been limited 
to meet clearly defined needs, The best, most 
recent, and most massive example was the 
enactment of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. 

This law follows closely the principles laid 
down by the first Morrill Act. The first 
Russian sputnik of 1957 called attention to 
the national need for more scientific and 
engineering manpower. It was asserted that 
aid to education in these areas was essential 
to our national defense. Thus the channel 
for Federal entrance into another large area 
of education was opened, but in a more or 
less specific category, almost entirely to insti- 
tutions of higher learning, although an an- 
nual authorization, of $70 million was set 
aside to aid the teaching of science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

So far I have limited my remarks almost 
entirely to the issues affecting aid to higher 
education. Virtually all congressional action 
has been in this field, where the issues are 
much easier to chart and ascribe. Institu- 
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tions of higher learning have always been 
more centralized, by their very definition. 
They have always been subject to State 
rather than local control, and the question 
of Federal control is less an issue. 

We come now to another important con- 
sideration in aid to education—I refer to 
economics. This has been an issue of pri- 
Mary concern to me throughout my adult 
life. I learned about the economics of edu- 
cation the hard way, and a great part of my 
life has been devoted to making school at- 
tendance a little easier for the poor and 
underprivileged of our population. As a 
matter of fact, throughout my career of 
public service, my goal has been to keep the 
road of opportunity open for all our citizens. 
But the decision to travel that road must 
always be left to the individual. 

Public education in the Nation, and es- 
pecially in the South, did not begin its real 
development until the late 19th or early 20th 
century. The industrial revolution that 
swept the North and the East after the Civil 
War, bringing with it a high degree of urban- 
ization and a cry for improving the public 
schools, left the South virtually untouched. 

Before the Civil War, free education in 
most of the Southern States was associated 
primarily with charity schools for the poor, 
or with the churches. After the Civil War, 
the economic base so necessary for a viable 
public shcool system had been largely de- 
stroyed. The rebuilding took time and effort. 
I can testify to that, because for years the 
elementary school I attended had to be held 
in rented buildings, and not very good ones 
at that. 

Two years ago, I was invited to make the 
principal speech at the celebration of the 
15th anniversary of the construction of the 
lst public school building erected with 
public funds in the area where I was born 
and reared. Imagine, only 50 years ago we 
were unable, in my home community, to 
build a public school building. 

As a youngster, it once became my task 
to drive a makeshift, mule-powered school- 
bus to take members of the Ellender clan 
to school 4 miles away. This was, of course, 
long before the compulsory attendance laws 
were in existence in Louisiana. To make a 
long story short, after a few months of 
patiently trying to induce my relatives to 
remain in school, there were so many drop- 
outs that the bus became just so much 
surplus property, and I had to ride the old 
mule in order to go to school, I’m sure it 
was easier on the mule, but oh, how painful 
it was for me to make those 4 long miles 
bareback on a slow mule. 

I suppose that experience served to shape 
my views on such things as the so-called 
“poverty” program and other similar spend- 
ing proposals. It also illustrates the point 
I made a moment ago—that, though op- 
portunity should be made open to all, it does 
not follow that all will seize the opportunity. 

In 1911 and 1912 I learned quite a bit 
more about the economics of education by 
following the wheat harvest up through 
Oklahoma (Enid), Kansas, Nebraska and the 
Dakotas in order to earn funds for my col- 
lege tuition. 

Education during that early period was 
more of a task in the South than in perhaps 
any other region of the Nation, I refer not 
only to individual efforts, but to State efforts 
toward maintaining a minimum public 
school system. 

In Louisiana, and throughout the entire 
Southeast, State taxes became a primary 
source of funds for the public school system, 
because many of our localities were so poor 
as not to have a sufficient tax base from 
which needed funds could be raised through 
local taxation. That disparity remains with 
us today, although it has improved some- 
what in some areas. 

One of the ten poorest parishes, or coun- 
ties, of the Nation is Tensas Parish, in 
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Louisiana, on the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi. It is a rural parish, with a population 
of about 11,500. The median family in- 
come is $1,700, with over 70 percent of the 
families earning less than $3,000 a year. “Yet 
Tensas Parish has about 4,000 chlidren to 
educate each year. It is obvious that the 
necessary funds cannot be derived from local 
sources alone, or even from predominantly 
local sources. 

In the 1920’s, when I was in the Louisiana 
Legislature, another economic factor de- 
veloped, making a bad situation worse. As 
an example, Beauregard Parish was once en- 
dowed with a lush crop of virgin long and 
short leaf pine. Its assessment of over $20 
million made possible the collection of suffi- 
cient taxes to operate its schools. As the 
lumber was cut, assessments were reduced 
until they totaled less than 64 million, and 
the matter of continuing the parish schools 
became a serious problem. 

To meet the situation, we imposed sever- 
ance taxes on practically all of Louisiana’s 
natural resources, dedicating most of these 
taxes to our State educational system. The 
equalization formula was used to assist 
poorer parishes on a basis of need, in the hope 
that no matter where a child lived in Louisi- 
ana, he could be assured a fair amount of 
education. I was one of the prime movers 
behind that legislation, and I am proud of 
my part in its enactment. It is in line with 
the pattern followed throughout the South- 
east, and in many other States as well. 
Today, State taxes account for 71.5 percent 
of the public school revenue in Louisiana, 
while local funds account for only 25.8 per- 
cent. This condition prevails throughout 
the entire Southeast, and is a major differ- 
ence between the school finances in my area 
and other sections of the Nation. The na- 
tional average is 40 percent State and 56.2 
percent local. The balance of public school 
expenditures comes from Federal sources. 

Closely tied to the economics of education 
is the issue of high school consolidation. 
I am told that you in Oklahoma are familiar 
with this problem and have taken, or are 
taking, steps to consolidate your schools. 
The problem has become increasingly more 
serious as the cost of even a minimum school 
system continues to rise. My State, and 
most other States with large rural areas, have 
simply too many schools for too few pupils. 
Under these conditions, the cost of educa- 
tion per school child skyrockets. A high 
school with a student body of 50 or a hundred 
pupils cannot even begin to offer what must 
be considered the minimum educational 
facilities. 

In my travels through Louisiana, I have 
often come across small high schools where 
teachers are expected and required to teach 
three or four completely unrelated subjects. 
If a foreign language teacher is available, the 
students are fortunate. Adequate labora- 
tory facilities for studies of physics and 
chemistry are virtually unheard of. 

There is no answer save consolidation— 
a word that cuts across all the tradition that 
much of our population holds dear concern- 
ing the local control and local support of 
the secondary schools. For years “consoli- 
dation” has been a dirty word in the lexicon 
of local schoo] officials. It has strong polit- 
ical implications as well. 

Of course, I can understand the attitude 
of the people. For the small town and rural 
community, the local high school provides 
a meeting place and a center for many of 
the town's activities. Of even more impor- 
tance is the school’s monthly payroll. The 
jobs and monthly income drawn by kitchen 
employees, janitors, a handful of teachers 
and a principal may not amount to much 
against outside standards, but they mean a 
great deal to the dollar flow through a rural 
community of 500 or 600 inhabitants. 


I am sympathetic with the local people, 
who see in school consolidation the threat 
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that economic. processes already working 

t them will be accelerated. But the 
fact is that those being hurt the most 
through the continued maintenance of in- 
efficient and uneconomic education facilities 
are the students themselves. Too few of 
them are prepared to enter our colleges, and 
in a majority of instances, those that do 
enter find themselves unable to compete. 
They find that other students, from larger 
schools, have had good backgrounds in for- 
eign languages, and in mathematics, plus 
the advantages of well-staffed and well- 
equipped science laboratories. One of the 
results is a high college dropout rate, and a 
high State expense for a relatively smaller 
student gain. 

The current aid to education bill before 
the Congress raises many issues, but I pre- 
dict that the attention of Congress and the 
public will become focused ever more firmly 
on the economic problems it presents. 

In 1947 and 1949, the late Senator Robert 
Taft and I joined in drafting and sponsor- 
ing the first general aid to education bills 
to pass the U.S. Senate in the 20th century. 
President Johnson referred to our efforts re- 
cently when he quoted from a speech by 
Senator Taft in support of Federal aid to 
primary and secondary education. 

In those two bills, known as the Educa- 
tion Finance Acts, we sought to place a 
“floor” of $40, and then of $45, under the 
per pupil expenditure for education in each 
State. We sought to help those States which 
were trying to help themselves, and we also 
worked out language to Insure that no State 
would be able to reduce its educational ef- 
forts as a consequence of the Federal aid 
being received. 

Senator Taft and I were rather modest in 
our approach, We envisioned a yearly ex- 
penditure of about $300 million, The ad- 
ministration is now speaking in terms of over 
a billion dollars a year. 

But the most significant change incor- 
porated in the current proposal lies in the 
formula used for the distribution of aid. 
As presently written, that formula would 
provide aid to virtually every one of the 
37,000 school systems in the United States, 
regardless of need and regardless of past and 
present State effort. 

That formula, as most of you probably 
know, would be based on the number of chil- 
dren in each school district from families 
earning less than $2,000 a year. The number 
of children from families on public welfare 
has now been added in. To ascertain the 
amount of Federal grant aid available to each 
school district, the number of children from 
families earning less than $2,000 per year is 
to be multiplied by one-half the average 
public school expenditure per child. 

The application of this formula leads to 
some unusual results. At least they appear 
to me to be unusual. Montgomery County 
in Maryland, one of the suburbs of Wash- 
ington, D.C., is the richest county in the Na- 
tion. Forty-five percent of its families have 
an income of over $10,000 per year. Only 5.5 
percent earn less than $3,000 per year. There 
are only 2,343 children—2 percent of the total 
school population—from families earning less 
than $2,000 per year. Compare this with 
Tensas, the Louisiana parish I mentioned 
earlier as being among the poorest in the 
Nation. 

In Tensas, 1,651 children make up 41 per- 
cent of the school population and come from 
families with less than $2,000 annual income. 
Though there are only 691 more children in- 
volved in the richest county in the Nation 
than in the poorest, the richest is in line 
to receive $248,489 more per year than the 
poorest. 

Our richest State, New York, spends $705 
per year per child in the education of its 
children. Louisiana spends only $399. But 
Louisiana spends 6.4 percent of its citizens’ 
yearly income on education, while New York 
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spends only 4.2 percent. Yet Westchester 
County, one of the suburban areas of New 
York City, and one of the 10 richest counties 
in the Nation, would receive $2.2 million in 
direct school aid grants under this bill. 

I believe this formula needs close scrutiny, 
and perhaps it should be shifted a bit in 
favor of those counties that need help the 
most, and those States which have laid heavy 
tax burdens on their citizens in an effort to 
improve the standards of their school sys- 
tems. I am hopeful that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, or the 
Senate as a whole, will take action along 
those lines. 

I have not decided how I shall vote on the 
issue. It is my belief that any Federal help 
for our elementary and secondary schools 
should be made direct to the children in 
need, Such a plan would make possible as- 
sistance to all children in need, no matter 
whether they attend public or private 
schools. We have adopted such a plan in 
Louisiana in providing books, transportation 
and other benefits to the children. I fear 
that direct aid to all schools will clash with 
serious constitutional questions. On the 
other hand, if ever the Federal Government 
starts contributing funds to public schools 
to pay teachers, construct facilities, and other 
functions carried on by the States, it will 
only be a question of time before the States 
become prone to drag their feet in the field 
of education. 

In closing, let me point out that the ques- 
tion of whether the: Federal Government 
should extend direct aid to all schools is 
still a burning issue. For better or worse, 
I hope the issue can be resolved once and 
for all. Doubtless, the schools and school- 
children of the Nation are going to benefit 
greatly, provided our Nation doesn’t go broke 
in the process. 

ADDENDUM 


Federal research and development contracts 
as an aid to education 

Federal expenditures for research and de- 
velopment have risen from 1 percent of the 
Federal budget 20 years ago to over 15 per- 
cent of the budget today. Total itures 
by the Government in this field over the last 
several years follows: 


[In billions] 


Year 19 T2x¼ 811.9 
Wiss 2 14. 8 
Year 1965 (estimated) -=-= == 15, 28 
Year 1966 (requested 15.5 


Over 80 percent of these totals have been 
spent for contract work performed outside of 
the Government. The distribution of these 
funds received in fiscal 1963 by the State. 
of California provides an illustration of how 
Federal research and development funds are 
distributed generally. 


California distribution 


Profit organizations $3, 239, 856, 000 
Educational institutions... 426, 778, 000 
Nonprofit organizations 137, 540, 000 
Miscellaneous 3, 647, 000 

I 3, 807, 821, 000 


In fiscal year 1963, a total of $9.8 billion 
was spent by the Government for research 
and development outside governmental agen- 
cies. California received 38.4 percent of this 
total amount; New York received 9.2 percent 
of the total; and Massachusetts received 4.6 
percent. 

Of the total research and development 
effort by the Government, $1.5 billion went 
directly to colleges and universities. Sev- 
enty-seven percent of this $1.5 billion went 
to universities located in 10 States. Almost 
one-third of the total was spent in California. 
The amount allocated to the universities 
in California exceeds the funds apportioned 
to the 40 States ranked below the top 10 
by more than $90 million. 
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The following table shows how these funds were distributed among the top 10 States: 


5. Maryland and the District of Columbia 


SG AO ig i BAL hipadn ntudsndnesvanens sachsen 
7. Pennsylvania.. 


LUNES Le a a A a RE 


Wy TOAN nanena, 


Major recipients ! 


University of California: 


University o! 
Carnegie Tec ch 
University of Pennsylvania. 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Miehigan 
Michigan State University. 
Princeton University... 
-| University of Texas... 


1 Does not include all universities which received contracts or grants. 


Source: R 


ort of National Science Foundation to House of Representatives Space Committee, modified by data 


e 
from Senate x eee Committee hearings for independent offices, 1965. 
en 


Because of t 
those students who 
drain” 


Federal investment in a few areas, or to a few universities, they become very attractive to 
n National Science Foundation fellowshi: 


This Federal expenditure results in a “brain 


from less fortunate sections of the country of both talented al students and faculty. 


The following table illustrates the distribu- 
tion of National Science Foundation fellow- 
ships awarded in 1962: 


University beneficiaries of National Science 
Foundation fellowships awarded in fiscal 
year 1962 


Total fellowships 


Universities 


Universit; 
Harvard 
MIT. 


of California. 
niversity. 


ESS expose 


1 
12, C . 
18. University of Chicago 


Source: Senate 9898 Committee, “Hearings 
2 1 Offices Appropriation Bill for Fiscal 
ear t 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SECRETARY 
OF SENATE TO RECEIVE MES- 
SAGES; THAT COMMITTEES BE 
AUTHORIZED TO FILE REPORTS; 
AND THAT THE VICE PRESIDENT 
OR PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE BE 
AUTHORIZED TO SIGN ENROLLED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that during the 

adjournment of the Senate, following to- 
day’s session, until March 25, 1965, the 

Secretary of the Senate be authorized 

to receive messages from the President 

of the United States and the House of 

Representatives; that committees be au- 

thorized to file reports; and that the 

Vice President or President pro tempore 

be authorized to sign duly enrolled bills 

and joint resolutions. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL NOON ON 
THURSDAY, MARCH 25, 1965 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to be trans- 
acted, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
2 o'clock and 20 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Thursday, March 
25, 1965, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Marcu 22, 1965 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., used these words from Mark con- 
cerning the Master: And in the morning, 
rising a great while before day, He went 
out, and departed into a solitary place, 
and there prayed. 


Almighty God, as we go forth into the 
hours of this day, may we feel the urge 
of renewing our strength in the quietude 
of prayer that Thy spirit may permeate 
and uphold our spirit, giving it new 
height and depth, dignity and dedication, 
instruction and inspiration. 

Grant that our minds and hearts may 
respond to humanity’s cry for justice 
and freedom and a more brotherly social 
order, but we know that we have need 
of patience lest our feverish and fretful 
hurry may be our disappointment, our 
distraction and defeat. 

Fill all mankind with more charity of 
spirit, more sincerity of soul, more self- 
forgetting humility and a more intimate 
fellowship with Thee that our life may 
be endued with peace and power. 

Hear us in Christ’sname. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 18, 1965, was read and 
approved. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL 
REVENUE TAXATION 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which 
was read by the Clerk: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Washington, D.C., March 16, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
Deak MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to section 
8002 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
the following members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means have been designated as 
members of the Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation: Hon. WILBUR D. 
Mitts, Hon. Crect. R. Krnc, Hon. HALE 
Boces, Hon. JOHN W. Byrnes, Hon. THOMAS 
B. CURTIS. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5 OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that Subcommittee 

No. 5 of the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary may be permitted to sit during gen- 

eral debate on March 23, 24, and 25. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 
The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia day. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. MeMrLANI, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
5 0 of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 41] 

Andrews, Glenn Friedel Mackay 
Ashbrook Fulton, Pa. May 
Blatnik Fulton, Tenn. Miller 
Boggs Gibbons Morton 
Bonner Hansen, Wash. Moss 
Buchanan Harvey, Ind. Ottinger 
Burton, Calif. Helstoski Redlin 
Cederberg Holifield Reid, N.Y. 
Clausen, Holland Rhodes, Ariz 

Don H. Howard Rogers, Tex. 
Clevenger Jarman Roncalio 
Conte Jennings Roosevelt 
Corman Johnson, Okla. Roybal 
Dulski Jones, Ala Schmidhauser 
Dwyer Keith Steed 
Ellsworth Keogh Sweeney 
Everett King, Calif. Teague, Tex. 
Findley rd ìl 

0 Long, La. Vivian 

Flood Long, Md. Waggonner 
Flynt McDade Weltner 
Frelinghuysen McVicker Widnall 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 369 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


THE LATE ROY P. WILKINSON 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, with deep 
sorrow, I announce to the House the pass- 
ing of one of our beloved employees, Roy 
P. Wilkinson, on March 18. 

“Roy,” as he was affectionately referred 
to by everyone who knew him, departed 
this life 3 months after undergoing sur- 
gery for a malignant brain tumor, thus 
bringing to a close 22 years of faithful 
service to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

He was born in Chicago on November 
1, 1910, and was educated in the public 
schools in that city. From 1933 to 1940 
he was employed by a paint and varnish 
company in Atlanta, Ga., after which he 
came to Washington to work for the Sea- 
board Railway. When World War II be- 
gan, Roy served in the Army in the Office 
of Personnel, and in April 1943 came to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and remained with us until 
the time of his death. 

To know Roy was to love him. He had 
an engaging personality, and his eager- 
ness to help others endeared him to many 
Members and employees of this House. 
He had a wealth of information about the 
bills, hearings, and reports that were 
handled by the committee over the years, 
and many times Roy would come up with 
answers to questions on legislative history 
that could not be supplied by anyone else. 
His retentive memory soon earned for 
him the respected title of “The Answer 
Man.” Committee members were advised 
to “Ask Roy for straight answers.” 

Roy will be laid to rest with full mili- 
tary honors in Arlington Cemetery this 
afternoon. Church services will be con- 
ducted at the Asbury Methodist Church, 
11th and K Streets NW., at 1:30 p.m. 

He is survived by a daughter, Veeda 
Kay Wilkinson, three sisters, Mrs. Ann 
Toliver, Mrs. Emma Perkins, and Mrs. 
Isma James, and one brother, George 
Wilkinson. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
with a sad and heavy heart, I extend to 
these surviving loved ones of our dearly 
departed employee our deepest sympathy, 
and pray that God grant him eternal 
peace. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. I should like to join 
the gentleman in paying our respects to 
a most beloved friend and servant, in 
Roy. Those of us who have served on 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce who learned to know him will 
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always remember him as a very pleasant, 
able, and dedicated public servant. 

I thank our chairman for paying this 
tribute to a great American, and I join 
with him in extending our sympathy to 
a bereaved family. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I wish to sub- 
scribe totally to what the gentleman has 
said about Mr. Roy Wilkinson. He was 
one of the most faithful and dedicated 
men I have known here in the period I 
have served. I know all of us who knew 
Roy the best share with the chairman of 
the great Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce the sadness which is 
in our hearts. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, as a 
onetime member of the great Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
it was my happy privilege to come to 
know Roy Wilkinson. I have main- 
tained my acquaintance with him since 
those early days when he first came here, 
although I have not been a member of 
the committee for a number of years. 

I join wholeheartedly in everything 
that has been said here. Roy has been 
a diligent and faithful worker here in 
the Congress of the United States—his 
helpfulness always available, his kind- 
ness always evident. He has been most 
useful in the work of the committee. 
His contributions know no end. 

It is with deep regret that I have 
learned of his passing. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I wish to join 
the gentleman from Arkansas in paying 
tribute to Roy Wilkinson. 

When I first came to Congress I was a 
member of the great Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce and be- 
came acquainted with Roy, serving as a 
member of that committee, I might also 
say under his tutelage, because he 
helped all of us in those days. 

He has always been a well-informed 
employee of this House, a man dedicated 
to the job which he had, which he per- 
formed so well and ably. He was always 
a gentleman and always generous in his 
understanding and in his help to all of 
us, whether members of the majority or 
minority party on the committee. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to join with my chairman in 
the expressions of sympathy which he 
has made over the sad and sorrowful 
news of the passing of our good friend, 
Roy Wilkinson. I extend to his family 
my heartfelt sympathies at this time of 
their great loss. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was greatly saddened when I 
learned of the passing of Roy Wilkin- 
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son who for 22 years had been the faith- 
ful employee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. Roy 
was a friend of my father who served on 
Interstate before I did and he was held 
in high regard by him as well. 

I wish to extend my sympathies to his 
family who I know will miss him greatly. 
Roy Wilkinson was a friend of all the 
members of our committee and I know 
they join me in paying tribute to him. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who wish to do so may extend their re- 
marks on this subject at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIME 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill (H.R. 5688) relating to 
crime and criminal procedure in the 
District of Columbia; and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate on the bill 
be limited to 2 hours to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] and my- 
self. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 5688 with Mr. 
LANDRUM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill, H.R. 5688, 
which we now consider is one which has 
caused a great deal of discussion in the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
in the Congress, and in the Nation. Dur- 
ing the past few weeks it has been very 
interesting to me to note that in the area 
which I am privileged to represent there 
has been a great deal of interest mani- 
fested by our people as to the problem of 
crime in the District of Columbia. I am 
sure that every Member of this House 
who has the privilege that I have of get- 
ting home on weekends must have found 
the same to be true in his own district. 
So, we are not talking about legislation 
which is just of local interest. We are 
talking of legislation which is of national 
interest. 

This bill is practically identical to a 
similar bill which was before the House 
in the 88th Congress. At that time the 
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bill was passed on a rollcall vote by ap- 
proximately a 2-to-1 margin. I express 
the hope that on this occasion we will 
have the same experience. When the 
bill went to the other body it languished 
there until the end of the Congress and 
no final action was taken upon it, This 
has caused some of our colleagues to say 
to me that they do not understand why 
we want to go through the torture of 
working, as we have, on this legislation 
in the light of that experience with the 
other body in the past Congress. My an- 
swer is that as far as responsibility is 
concerned each of us has his own indi- 
vidual responsibility. It seems to me 
that with the known statistical record in 
the field of crime in the District of Co- 
lumbia, our Nation’s Capital, none of us 
could engage in more beneficial work 
than to try to help stop the tide of crime 
in this area. 

This legislation will not in itself bring 
about a complete elimination of crime; 
no one contends that. It is our feeling 
that it will help in the battle against 
crime. 

This problem of crime in the District 
of Columbia has been recognized by many 
outstanding Americans. I note that in 
a special message to the Congress our 
President said this, among other things: 

The impairment of the security of person 
and property, and the mounting rates of ju- 
venile crime, are matters of major concern. 
* * * Crime will not wait while we pull it 
up by the roots. We must have a fair and 
effective system of law enforcement—our po- 
lice, our criminal courts, and our correc- 
tional agencies. 

This neglect must not continue, and the 
District should be the first to remedy it. 


We say that this legislation has as its 
purpose the bringing about of a fair and 
effective system of law enforcement in 
order that our police may do their duty 
and that the courts may see theirs. 

Mr. Chairman, recently in an address 
by the president of the American Bar 
Association, he observed that among 
other things: 

We must act now to protect decent citizens 
from criminal molestation of their persons 
and property. Improvement in administra- 
tion of criminal justice, especially in its cer- 
tainty and swiftness, would help restore the 
state of law and order which is so urgently 
needed. 


This gentleman, the president of the 
American Bar Association, had this fur- 
ther to say: 

There is a growing body of opinion that 
the rights of law-abiding citizens are being 
subordinated. The pendulum may have 
swung too far in favor of affording rights 
which are abused and misused by criminals. 


Back some time ago when an unfortu- 
nate decision was handed down by a 
majority of the membership of the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
the chief judge of that court, the highest 
court in the District of Columbia, in his 
dissenting opinion had this to say, among 
other things: 

In our concern for criminals we should not 
forget that nice people have some rights too. 


Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
legislation is to bring the enforcement of 
the law back into focus and to say by 
our action we feel that an increase of 25 
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percent in crime between 1963 and 1964 
in the District of Columbia is further 
evidence of the wisdom of the House of 
Representatives in the 88th Congress 
and the wisdom of a majority of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia in 
reporting out this bill in the 89th Con- 
gress. 

Briefly, and I must be brief because 
this is an omnibus crime bill and there 
are many of our colleagues who desire 
to be heard, this bill would in title I elim- 
inate the Mallory rule which was enun- 
ciated by the Supreme Court in June 1957 
insofar as cases arising in the District 
of Columbia are concerned. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are many 
who say that what we propose to do here 
is violent and should not be done. But 
I would point out to the members of the 
committee that the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives on at least two occasions has 
brought a bill identical to title I in the 
present bill to the floor of this House 
and it has been passed and sent over 
to the other body. I believe on one 
occasion there were only 79 who voted 
against it. 

Mr. Chairman, on three occasions sim- 
ilar legislation has come from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, iden- 
tical in language to title I of this bill, 
relating solely to the District of Colum- 
bia—as it does in this title I—and it has 
been approved on those occasions by the 
House of Representatives. 

There is nothing new about this. You 
gentlemen who have served in previous 
Congresses have taken positions upon this 
title. We see no violence to be done to 
the rights of any citizens by the enact- 
ment of it. 

If I may briefly state its purpose, it is 
to say that the only test as to the ad- 
missibility in evidence of a confession or 
an admission against interest by an ac- 
cused is the test of voluntariness. This 
title would not in any way make an ad- 
mission against interest or a confession 
admissible in evidence if it were tainted 
in any measure by involuntariness. It 
merely provides here that the time be- 
tween the confession or admission and 
arraignment shall not be and of itself 
deemed to render the admission against 
interest inadmissible in a criminal case 
in the District. 

Title II of the bill deals with the so- 
called Durham rule which results from 
judicial action in cases involving the 
District of Columbia. Under the Dur- 
ham rule it is now the burden of the 
prosecution to negate any suggestion of 
mental abberation or mental disorder or 
low mentality on the part of the de- 
fendant. This may be raised by the de- 
fendant by some rather casual statement 
on the witness stand such as on cross 
examination he said: “I do not know 
why I did this. I must have been crazy.” 
Under the Durham rule it is now the 
burden of the prosecution with no no- 
tice prior to the trial of any contention 
of mental incompetence to assume a 
burden unknown to the law in other 
jurisdictions of presenting evidence to 
satisfy the court and jury that this man 
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I am sure you Members who are law- 
yers know that it is a time-honored 
presumption of law that every person is 
presumed sane until there is evidence to 
the contrary. It seems to be a universal 
rule that one in a criminal case who 
would seek to exculpate himself on the 
ground of mental incompetence, finds 
that the burden is upon him to come 
forward with evidence to satisfy the jury 
that at the time he was laboring under 
this alleged unfortunate visitation. 

The only exception is the State of Ore- 
gon where by statute it is the duty of the 
defendant not only to satisfy the jury 
but to satisfy the jury beyond a reason- 
able doubt. This as far as I know is the 
only State that has that rule. 

We would say by title II a defendant in 
the criminal court, if he should raise this 
issue of mental capacity, it is his duty to 
come forward with evidence to satisfy 
the court and jury, the court in the case 
of the preliminary proceedings, and the 
jury in the case of the substantive pro- 
ceedings, that he should not be held 
accountable for the offense because of 
his mental condition. 

Title III of the legislation deals with 
the detention for investigation of per- 
sons where the police officers have prob- 
able cause to suspect that they have 
committed a crime. This bill would 
limit that period to 6 hours. It provides 
that if after that investigation it appears 
the defendant should not be charged 
with an offense then he is not to be in 
any way embarrassed by it by having it 
recorded as an arrest. This title would 
also provide for the holding of material 
witnesses, requiring them to give secu- 
rity for their appearance. This is a pro- 
cedure which I believe is generelly un- 
derstood and followed in most of the 
jurisdictions. 

Title IV of the act is very brief, and as 
far as I know there is no dispute about 
it. It would correct what we believe is 
an oversight in the District of Columbia 
Code to define robbery as a crime of 
violence. 

Title V is composed of eight sections. 

These sections provide, first of all, in 
crimes of assault with intent to kill, rob, 
rape or poison, there shall be inserted in 
the present law a provision for a mini- 
mum sentence of 2 years. The maxi- 
mum sentence of 15 years in existing 
law is not changed in any way. 

Section 502 of this title defines the 
crime of burglary in the first degree and 
burglary in the second degree. Burglary 
in the first degree, of course, would be 
what we all know it to be, the breaking 
and entering of a dwelling house in the 
nighttime while that dwelling house is 
actually occupied, for the purpose of 
committing a felony of some type on the 
premises, 

Burglary in the second degree is the 
breaking and entering of premises used 
as a dwelling or sleeping apartment 
whether or not occupied at the time and 
it provides a punishment in such a case 
in a lesser degree than the punishment 
for burglary in the first degree. 

The amendment to existing law as 
provided in section 503 would raise the 
minimum penalty for robbery—whieh 
under the present law is 6 months—to 5 
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years. It would not change the maxi- 
mum in the present law of not more than 
15 years imprisonment for robbery with 
dangerous implements or means. 

Section 504 is one which deals with 
corruption in athletic contests. We felt, 
after studying the law with reference to 
this subject in the District of Columbia, 
that we should take advantage of the 
experience in this field of other States 
and bring this law up to date. It would 
apply to athletic events and to those par- 
ticipating in them who might be involved 
in either throwing games or shaving 
points or in any other way interfering 
with the proper playing in these athletic 
events. 

Section 505 would provide additional 
punishment for committing crimes while 
armed. This part of the bill would 
change the existing statute which gives 
the court permission in the case of these 
violent crimes while armed to impose 
certain additional punishment. We 
merely strike out the word “may” and 
say “shall” so as to provide that in addi- 
tion to the penalty for the crime, on the 
first conviction the defendant shall be 
given an additional term of 5 years; on 
second conviction and additional penalty 
of 10 years; on a third conviction the 
punishment should be 15 years and on 
the fourth or any subsequent convic- 
tions, the added punishment will be 30 
years. 

This authority is now available in the 
law in the District of Columbia, but 
never used. This would merely make it 
mandatory that that be done. 

Section 506 deals with the indecent 
publication situation. This is the result 
of a great deal of study by our colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dowpy] 
and other members of the committee. 

In this section of the bill there are 
some appreciable changes as to the legis- 
lation we have had before. This is so be- 
cause of the more recent Supreme Court 
decisions. I am sure that even those who 
do not agree with Mr. Downy on this 
section, his colleagues who served with 
him on the subcommittee and on the 
full committee will agree that every rea- 
sonable effort has been made to resolve 
those differences and to meet the test 
which must be met under the decisions 
of the court. 

Section 507 would amend the present 
law with reference to the use of explo- 
sives within intent to destroy or damage 
property. Under the present law, the 
penalty is a fine not exceeding $1,000 or 
imprisonment not exceeding 10 years. 
The amendment provides for a minimum 
sentence of not less than 5 years. I 
believe no one would contend that one 
who was so destitute of proper thinking 
as to put explosives under a dwelling 
house or piece of real estate or building 
occupied or any other property should 
be treated any more gently than to be 
given 5 years in prison. I believe in my 
State the penalty may be up to 40 years 
for that sort of thing. 

Members will remember that in the 
88th Congress the Judiciary Committee, 
at the request of the Attorney General, 
brought forth legislation on this subject, 
which I believe put the punishment 
higher than this bill, but my memory 
could be faulty on that. 
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Section 508 would provide that it is a 
misdemeanor to make false reports to 
the Metropolitan Police Department in 
connection with law enforcement mat- 
ters. This would merely codify a regu- 
lation of questionable validity which 
already exists in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

That, briefly stated, is what the gen- 
eral provisions of the bill include. I 
regret that I have taken so much time, 
because there are many others who 
would like to be heard. 

May I briefly undertake to answer 
some of the contentions we have heard 
with reference to the bill. 

I quote this word “extracted” used by 
some of our opposing colleagues. One 
contention is that title I would permit 
police officers to extract in some im- 
proper way a confession from a prisoner. 
There is nothing in this legislation to 
that effect. The test of voluntariness 
would still be there if the confession is 
held admissible. The Mallory decision, 
which brings about the necessity for this 
legislation, turned on rule 5 of the Rules 
of Criminal Procedure of the Federal 
Courts. In that decision the court did 
not in any way suggest that there was 
any lack of voluntariness on the part of 
Mallory’s confession. The court merely 
said that the delay between arrest in 
nighttime and arraignment in the morn- 
ing was too long, and therefore, it was 
not an admissible confession. 

We would say by this bill merely that 
delay in and of itself would not vitiate 
an otherwise voluntary confession so far 
as its admissibility into evidence is con- 
cerned. 

It is said by some of the opponents 
that our dealing in title II with the Dur- 
ham rule would reinstate the outmoded 
right and wrong test in cases involving 
insanity or mental illness. Members of 
the House, we say that is not an ac- 
curate statement, because what we are 
doing by this title II is undertaking to 
bring the law back to where it generally 
is in the Nation, merely getting away 
from this proposition of criminals being 
turned loose simply because of some ex 
parte irrelevant statement as to mental 
condition which the government, in the 
middle of the trial, is not prepared at 
that moment to meet. 

This title is based upon studies by the 
American Law Institute. It is almost 
exactly, if not exactly, the language pro- 
posed by them. 

I feel that there is no real problem 
about it. I know that many of you have 
not had the time to read this voluminous 
report. Do not be misled by cavalier 
arguments which have no basis in fact, 
as some of these arguments that the op- 
ponents and some of the newspaper peo- 
ple have been contending for. 

Now, as to title III, there is some con- 
troversy about that. This implies, ac- 
cording to our opponents, that there 
would be some unfair treatment of peo- 
ple who were brought in for question- 
ing by the police: My answer to that is 
that even the Supreme Court of the 
United States in a recent decision 
pointed out again that interrogation is 
the best means of solution of crime that 
man knows. 
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All the technical implements we may 
have do not adequately fill the need if we 
are to protect the nice people from the 
criminals. As one judge pointed out in 
another decision—and I am not sure 
whether it was the Supreme Court or the 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the District 
of Columbia—if interrogation is so bad 
in ferreting out crime, then why do we 
not do something about our system of 
trying cases in court, because, as he says, 
in the courts interrogation is the method 
that you use. So there is no reason to 
try to shackle the police departments by 
denying them the right to interrogate 
witnesses or persons where probable 
cause exists to believe that they are in- 
volved in a crime. I would further point 
out—and I know my experience is the 
same as that of many others who have 
had the responsibility of serving as pros- 
ecuting officers—that frequently every 
reason and every probable cause may 
exist for any person to think that a 
particular individual is guilty of a crime. 
Then when that individual is brought in 
and is given an opportunity to tell his 
story and to explain where he was, the 
officer, if given a reasonable period of 
time, can verify the alibi of this individ- 
ual and save great embarrassment to 
him and to the people of the area. This 
is not an unusual occurrence. 

I know that the officers here in the 
District of Columbia, based upon the rec- 
ord before us, did not abuse this deten- 
tion arrest procedure prior to the time 
that the District Commissioners issued 
what I deem to be an ill-advised order 
prohibiting it. It seems to me this pro- 
vision is vital if we are to have proper 
law enforcement. 

I know the arguments and the feelings 
of many. In my State the statute pro- 
vides for 12-hour detention. In other 
States its provides for greater lengths of 
time. Back several years ago when it 
was my privilege to serve as a member of 
the Commission on the Improvement of 
Administration of Justice in our State, 
this was one of the things with which we 
had to deal. 

Therefore, I am not unappreciative of 
the feeling of some that there may be 
abuse of detention arrest. I do not be- 
lieve that there is anything to support 
the contention that it has been done to 
such an appreciable degree as to warrant 
taking away from the law-abiding citi- 
zens of the community this type of pro- 
tection. 

Let me also say something on the Dur- 
ham rule. I know that there is no more 
difficult area in modern society than this 
problem of mental incompetence in the 
field of criminal law. There has been 
much study on it. There has been great 
concern by many about the old right- 
and-wrong test. which is handed down 
to us in the old English M’Naghten case. 

But I believe that we have here a bet- 
ter solution than you will find in most 
States of the Union. Several years ago, 
as a member of the committee on crime 
and psychiatry of our State bar associ- 
ation we worked on this program, just 
as many of these gentlemen who serve on 
our commitee have worked with it. We 
undertook to study procedures both here 
and abroad to see if in some way we 
could find a solution other than having 
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the jury guess at mental competence. It 
is a problem. I would be the last to deny 
that it is a problem. But I say to you 
that under this American Law Institute 
proposal, as we have written it into this 
bill, I believe that we have created per- 
haps a model which will be followed by 
the States of the Union. 

I have observed that our opposition 
has made some contention that we did 
not have adequate hearings on this legis- 
lation in the 89th Congress. My answer 
to that is that we had exhaustive hear- 
ings in the 88th Congress, not only in the 
House Committee on District of Columbia 
but we had joint hearings with the Sen- 
ate Committee. The record is complete. 
We have made available to everyone, in- 
cluding the members of the committee, 
a report on the newer crime figures which 
bring this situation up to date. 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that the 
time is at hand for us to undertake to do 
something to impede the increase in 
crimes of violence here in the District of 
Columbia. It is not sufficient for us to 
criticize what others have done. I think 
it is the duty of everyone who would 
criticize to come up with suggestions. 
We think it is unfortunate that there are 
those who would undertake to say that 
this matter should be studied for several 
more years, because I agree with the 
President of the United States that we 
must do something now to stop crime 
insofar as we can humanly do so. And 
then if there are studies that can be made 
of a sociological nature we should do that. 

I was impressed in our joint hearings in 
the 88th Congress by something that 
Judge Holtzoff, one of the senior judges 
of this area—I believe he is now re- 
tired—had to say on the subject about 
which we read so many editorials in the 
District of Columbia about culturally 
deprived people being the cause of crime. 
This very distinguished and elderly judge 
had this to say: 

I think it is superficial to refer to poverty 
and slum conditions as the cause of crime. 
Fifty years ago we had much more poverty 
and many more slums in the big cities and 
yet there was much less youthful crime. So, 
too, lack of opportunity. There was much 
more lack of opportunity 50 years ago for 
certain groups of people than there is to- 
day and there was less crime. 


That is what the distinguished Judge 
Alexander Holtzoff had to say before the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever the cause of 
crime, whatever the sociological opinions 
may be as to the cause of crime, crime 
is an existing fact here in the District of 
Columbia. I believe since 1957 the in- 
crease in major crimes designated as 
part I crimes by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is 94 percent. 

So, Mr. Chairman, this seems to me 
to give us a challenge. I plead with all 
of the Members of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
to help us in this matter in which we 
are engaged. If Members have better 
suggestions, give them consideration as 
you complain about what we have done. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Chairman, the Committee on the 
District of Columbia has held many 
hearings on this piece of legislation and 
held extensive hearings in the 88th 
Congress. 

The chairman of our committee, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McMIttan], time after time has pointed 
out that the attention of the public is 
directed to our committee toward see- 
ing what we are going to do about the 
crime situation in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

It is our responsibility to do something 
about it. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. WHITENER], the chairman of the 
subcommittee, has worked hard and long 
on every detail of this bill. 

I believe it can be said with some merit 
that some phases of this bill have not 
been extensively heard at this session of 
Congress. However, the record is com- 
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plete insofar as previous sessions are 
concerned in all details as to this par- 
ticular piece of legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe all of us who 
read the newspapers every day must rec- 
ognize that crime runs rampant and 
that something needs to be done about 
it. If one reads the record of a year 
ago one will find that the law enforce- 
ment officers were desperate as to the 
machinery they needed for proper law 
enforcement in the District of Columbia. 

I believe it also must be said that the 
lawless element also reads the papers, 
and they seem to know just what they 
can get away with. 

But, Mr. Chairman, when we look at 
the crime movement in the District of 
Columbia it is appalling. I have here in 
my hand the “Crime Index Offenses.” I 
shall insert it in the Recorp and ask that 
it be considered along with my remarks. 

The document follows: 


Crime index offenses—Calendar year 1964 
[Cities 500,000 to 1,000,000 population] 


Popula- 
City tion, 1900 Total 
census | offenses 
Baltimore... 8, 245 
osto) 19, 011 
Buffalo. 532, 789 9,798 
Cincinnati.. 6,871 
Cleveland... 17, 254 
allas. 12,852 
Houston 27, 787 
Milwaukee. 9, 965 
New Orleans. 19, 626 
Pittsb: 16, 556 
St. Louis 26, 692 
San Antonio 14, 697 
San Diego 9, 859 
San Fran 24, 303 
Sea 11,718 
Was 22, 982 
Rank order, Washington: 
Actual number 4th 
Rate per 1,000 population 4th 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, here in 
this “Crime Index” we have listed the 
cities of Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Houston, Mil- 
waukee, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, San Antonio, San Diego, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and Washington, D.C. 

In this list of cities in the category of 
“total. offenses” Washington, D.C., is 
fourth. In the “percentage of murders” 
it is fourth. In the category of “rape” 
it is ninth. It is first in the category of 
“robberies.” It is first in the category 
of “aggravated assaults.” It is fourth in 
the category of “housebreaking,” and in 
the category of “larceny involving $50 or 
more” it is ninth. 

Mr. Chairman, if the computation is 
taken on the rate of 1,000 population 
the record is even worse. 

So I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
in our committee the vote in support of 
this bill was 14 to 9. I supported the 
bill in committee. I supported it a year 
ago, 

Without question, Mr. Chairman, 
legal minds will find some points on 
which they differ. I am sure that there 
may be some things ironed out in con- 
ference. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that this bill 
should be passed, I am in support of 
the bill. 


House- Lar- 
Rape | Rob- | vated | break- | ceny, | Auto 
assault} ing {$50 and theft 
over 

144 147 | 1,385 | 2,595 | 4,793 | 5,007 4,174 
52 84 858 884 | 4,582 | 2,349 | 10,202 
21 42 379 347 | 4,096 | 2,208 2,705 
38 113 457 702 | 2,764 | 1,709 1, 088 
116 106 | 1,691 1,088 | 8,739 1,042 4,472 
149 114 664 930 5. 634 1,573 8, 788 
137 1,437 | 2,499 | 13,995 | 4,973 4,510 
29 51 245 442 | 2,324 | 3,938 2, 936 
82 152 1, 289 1, 074 6, 970 4,455 5, 604 
41 139 | 1,132 759 | 5,777 3,427 5,281 
120 249 202-} 2,054 | 13,463 | 2, 767 5,837 
57 78 339 | 1,036 | 6,843 | 4,320 2, 024 
17 52 419 447 | 3,073 | 4,089 1,762 
5¹ 931,708 | 1,653 | 9,974 | 3,663 7,161 
23 72 491 328 | 4,932 | 3,983 1,889 
132 98 | 2,279 2, 605 8,910 | 3,518 5, 302 
= S ß r 
4th 9th Ist Ist 4th 5th 


9th 
10th 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to express my whole- 
hearted support of H.R. 5688, the bill 
now pending before this body. 

This proposed legislation is one of the 
most vitally important measures which 
have been considered by the Committee 
on the District of Columbia for many, 
many years, as it comes to grips with the 
gravely serious problem of the rapidly 
increasing crime rate in the Nation’s 
Capital—a problem with which no citi- 
zen can sympathize, and which no 
decent-thinking person can condone. 

We have heard a great deal about sta- 
tistics on the incidence of crime, some to 
the effect that in some categories the 
crime rate here in Washington compares 
favorably with that in certain other 
cities. It is my view, however, that no 
right-thinking citizen can obtain any 
satisfaction from comparing the crime 
rate in the District of Columbia with 
that of other cities, and saying that it 
compares favorably. The cold, ugly fact 
remains that during 1964, 30,660 criminal 
offenses were committed in the District 
of Columbia—an average of 84 per day. 
This is an increase of 94 percent over 
1957; yet during this same 7-year period 
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the prison population in the District’s 
penal institution at Lorton decreased 
from 1,932 to 1,456, a drop of nearly 25 
percent. 

The situation has reached the point 
that it is dangerous now to walk the 
streets of Washington—not just at night, 
but at any time whatever. It has even 
become dangerous to go into a church 
and pray in the shadow of the US. 
Capitol at high noon. 

This grim, disgraceful picture exists 
in the very city where such a situation 
should least be expected to prevail. 
Washington is the seat of our National 
Government, and its citizens enjoy ad- 
vantages found in few other cities in the 
world. The per capita income of its 
residents far exceeds the national aver- 
age; the average educational level of its 
people is among the highest in the 
United States; unemployment is very, 
very low; and cultural opportunities and 
recreational facilities abound. 

We hear a great deal of hue and cry 
about the constitutional rights of crimi- 
nals being infringed upon. It is fre- 
quently charged that we should provide 
these people with better jobs, better 
housing, better education, better welfare. 
But what about the rights of the inno- 
cent, law-abiding citizens who are yoked, 
robbed, beaten, raped, or murdered in 
cold blood on the streets, in their homes, 
or even in their churches? In our so- 
ciety we have sought to compensate vic- 
tims of destitution and of unemploy- 
ment. We have spent billions of dollars 
trying to compensate the victims of dis- 
aster and misfortune of all kinds. Yet 
these victims of violent crime are obliged 
to get along the best they can. They 
can expect no compensation even though 
they may carry their injuries to their 
graves. 

We do not seek in this legislation to 
provide financial compensation to these 
tragic victims of crimes of violence in the 
Nation’s Capital. We do maintain, how- 
ever, that the community and the Con- 
gress owe all law-abiding citizens the 
very best and most effective protection 
that we can give them against these crim- 
inals and there is ample and tragic 
evidence that the present laws of the 
District of Columbia do not afford this 
protection. 

We realize that there are many reasons 
why people commit crimes. We realize 
also that the provisions of H.R. 5688 will 
not provide a panacea for all these ills, 
nor a solution to this entire grievous 
problem. We are convinced, however, 
that his bill, which is the product of sev- 
eral years of hard, diligent work, includ- 
ing countless hours of public hearings 
and many more hours of study and con- 
ference by the members of this commit- 
tee, will provide the means for vastly 
more effective law enforcement in this 
city. 

The main provisions of this bill are as 
follows: 

First. Modification of the Mallory rule 
and the Durham rule. Since criminal 
offenses must be tried in Federal court 
in the District of Columbia, these judicial 
precepts have so stymied law enforcement 
in the Nation’s Capital as to make the 
city a haven from criminals who in any 
other jurisdictions would be tried under 
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State laws, which are largely unham- 
pered by these unrealistic restrictions. 

Second. Authority for the detention of 
any person whom a police officer has 
reasonable cause to believe is involved in 
a crime, for a period of not more than 6 
hours, for the purpose of interrogation. 
Former District of Columbia Police Chief 
Robert V. Murray has told me that the 
present ban on such interrogations has 
proved a most serious handicap to the 
police force. 

Third. Inclusion of “robbery” among 
“crimes of violence” as listed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code. 

Fourth. Imposition of mandatory min- 
imum sentences for more serious fel- 
onies, and of additional penalties for the 
use of arms in the commission of crimes 
of violence. 

Fifth. Much stronger and comprehen- 
sive law with respect to the production 
and dissemination of obscene materials. 
This section has been so written as to 
meet with all the precepts set forth in 
the latest Supreme Court decisions in 
this area. 

These, in brief, are the answers of this 
committee to the challenge presented to- 
day to the Congress to take firm and 
positive steps to check and reverse this 
trend of rising crime, and to restore in 
this beautiful city the degree of law and 
order which must prevail to assure its 
citizens their basic right to walk in 
safety upon its streets and their right 
to safety and security in their homes 
and places of business, and to make it 
possible for the millions of visitors from 
all parts of the world to enjoy and ap- 
preciate its wonderful historical signifi- 
cance. 

I wish at this time to commend the 
gentleman from North Carolina, Con- 
gressman WHITENER, chairman of our 
Subcommittee No. 5, and my other col- 
leagues for their herculean work of re- 
searching this subject and preparing this 
legislation. I can recall no single piece 
of legislation handled by this committee 
more vitally important to every citizen 
of the Nation’s Capital and to every vis- 
itor to this shrine of democracy, and I 
am humbly proud of the opportunity I 
have had of playing some part in its 
preparation and presentation to the 
Congress. 

I cannot express too strongly my 
earnest conviction that in approving 
this legislation, the Congress will only 
have met its inherent obligation to the 
people of this city. Surely, in order to 
preserve the respect it has earned for its 
many contributions to the Government 
of the District of Columbia in the past, 
this Congress can now do no less. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WILLIS], 
the author of identical legislation to title 
1, which has been passed on several oc- 
casions for the entire Nation. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the entire bill but I wish to 
address myself to the title dealing with 
the Mallory rule. 

The Mallory rule modification pro- 
posed by this bill was favorably acted 
upon by. the House on two or three oc- 
casions. Last time it received approval 
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on a vote of 294 to 79. At the same time, 
it was approved by the Senate by a vote 
of 65 to 12. Conferees were appointed. 
I was one of them. The House and Sen- 
ate groups agreed upon a conference re- 
port. The House approved the confer- 
ence report, but the conference report 
reached the Senate in the wee hours of 
the morning before adjournment, and 
the Senate did not have an opportunity 
to approve the conference report. 

Until a few years ago, the rule of evi- 
dence in connection with the admissibil- 
ity of statements and confessions was 
quite simple. If the confession was vol- 
untary it was admissible. If it was in- 
voluntary it was inadmissible. 

For example, if the confession was 
freely, openly, and truthfully made, it 
was deemed to be voluntary and was 
therefore admissible. On the other hand, 
if the confession was induced by threats 
of violence, or a third degree, or prom- 
ise of reward or leniency, it was deemed 
to be involuntary and therefore was in- 
admissible. 

That rule was well understood by lay- 
men, judges, and jurors alike. It was 
uniformly applied in common law and in 
all the courts of all the States and the 
courts of the United States. 

Then came the Mallory decision, under 
which the test of admissibility was not 
whether the statement or confession 
freely made was voluntary. The test was 
the time which elapsed between the ar- 
rest and the making of the confession. 
That is the new test. 

In the Mallory case, the man was ar- 
rested. I have forgotten the exact facts, 
but a few hours elapsed, perhaps some 
7 hours, between the time of his arrest 
and the time he made his statement. The 
statement was true. It was voluntary. 
He was convicted by a jury of his peers. 
But because a few hours had elapsed, the 
time element made the confession no 
good. This man, who was convicted of 
rape, was freed. 

What does this bill provide? This bill 
simply says that evidence, including 
statements and confessions otherwise ad- 
missible, shall not be inadmissible solely 
because of delay in taking an arrested 
person before the commissioner, and so 
on. 

The key word is “solely.” Now, if the 
confession is the fruit of detention, if he 
is detained a long time in order to ob- 
tain a confession, the confession is no 
good under this bill. The only thing the 
bill does is to say that the passage of 
time in and of and by itself shall not 
be the test solely because of the lapse 
of time. However, if, as I say, the length 
of time is taken advantage of in order 
to induce a confession, then under the 
facts of each case, if that be shown, the 
confession would not be voluntary. 

As I say, the House has approved this 
a number of times and the Senate ap- 
proved it once. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the actions came at different times, 
so that it did not become the law of the 
entire country. I do hope we will make 
this bill at least the law in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. ROUDEBUSH]. 
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Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 5688, which is 
the omnibus anticrime bill for the 
District of Columbia. This bill was con- 
sidered by the subcommitte of the House 
District Committee on which I serve. 

I would be the last to state that the 
legislation is perfect in all aspects, but 
it does represent an honest effort to as- 
sist the police and the prosecution 
agency to maintain law and order in the 
District. 

The problem is clear and apparent. 
Last year there were more than 30,000 re- 
ported criminal offenses in the District. 
This is an increase of nearly 100 percent 
over 7 years ago. 

Washington, our National Capital, has 
become infamous for its crime of all de- 
scription. The situation here has been 
the subject of many newspaper and mag- 
azine articles throughout the world. 

By actual cold statistics, the Capital 
City now ranks fourth in crime in cities 
of comparable size in these United States. 

Frankly, my experience in the field of 
law enforcement is limited, to say the 
least. But I will unqualifiedly say H.R. 
5688 represents an honest and sincere 
effort to improve our situation in the Dis- 
trict. 

H.R. 5688 is very similar to H.R. 7525, 
which passed this House by a sizable 
majority in the immediately preceding 
Congress. 

Again, I do not profess to be expert in 
law, but this legislation has received the 
careful consideration of our committee, 
and I hope that it will pass. I do not 
feel that it is directed against any class, 
any creed, or any color of our citizens. 

The only persons who need fear it are 
the lawbreakers, whose escapades have 
rendered our city unsafe for decent citi- 
zens. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. DEVINE]. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
have an opportunity nor particularly the 
desire to serve on the great Committee 
on the District of Columbia, but I have 
had an interest, and an abiding interest, 
in the work of this committee. I think 
we should all take an interest. There 
are few people across these United States 
who realize that the Congress of the 
United States each Monday sits more or 
less as the City Council for our Nation’s 
Capital. I happen to represent the 
capital city of Ohio, and looking at our 
Nation’s Capital I thought perhaps I 
should compare some of these statistics 
and some of the statements that have 
been made about the crime rate here. 

First, I find the population in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is roughly estimated 
to be, in 1964, slightly under 800,000. 
The 1964 population of my community, 
Columbus, Ohio, was slightly over 
500,000. So they are not the same size. 
However, I looked at the size of the police 
departments. Do you know that here 
in the District of Columbia your Police 
Department is right at 3,000 persons? In 
my home community there are 500 
policemen. The ratio is this: in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, there is 1 policeman per 
1,000 persons. Here in the District of 
Columbia there is 1 policeman for each 
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266 persons. As a result, you would 
think that might cause the crime to be 
reduced here in the District of Columbia, 
but it is not true. Last year, in 1964—and 
these figures come from the FBI report of 
March 10 of this year—in Columbus we 
had 25 killings. Here in the District of 
Columbia they had 132. 

In the crime of rapes Columbus had 
66 and the District of Columbia 96 re- 
ported. 

Robberies—that means a crime against 
the person: we in Columbus had 470 and 
in the District of Columbia they had 
2,279. 

Aggravated assaults—that means 
somebody gets hurt: in Columbus we had 
593 and in the District of Columbia 
2,605. 

Burglaries: the figures are 4,688 in Co- 
lumbus and 8,910 in Washington. 

Auto thefts: 2,088 in Columbus and 
5,392 in Washington. 

Obviously the ratio of one policeman 
for 266 persons is not the answer. I do 
not in any sense want to be taken as 
meaning to be critical of the Police De- 
partment here, because you have a very 
fine Police Department. But I think it 
is incumbent upon us as Members of 
Congress to concern ourselves with this 
problem in the District because it is our 
capital. Perhaps the judiciary has been 
unrealistic in handling those who insist 
on violating laws time and again. I have 
ridden the streets of this city night after 
night with members of the Metropolitan 
Police Department, and have had an op- 
portunity to be an eye witness to many 
of the police problems in the District. 
At this point I would like to compliment 
Deputy Chief John Winters. I think he 
is one of the most articulate, one of the 
most dedicated and finest police officers 
I have ever known, and I have known 
many of them, because I spent part of 
my life in the field of law enforcement. 

In the Youth Aid Division, handling 
matters of juvenile delinquency, I worked 
with the very able Sgt. Rudy Biro time 
and again. I do not think Members of 
Congress and the people generally realize 
the inhumanities that man can do to 
man. We in our body here have a duty 
to do something to protect that percent- 
age of society, which is about 96 percent, 
that are law-abiding. We must not con- 
tinue to give the advantage to the 3 or 4 
percent who are violating the laws of this 
area, or across the country. 

The District has some really serious 
problems, and I think we have the duty 
of trying to do what we can to solve the 
problem. As has just been said, this may 
not be a perfect answer, but I think it 
could go a long way to helping solve this 
problem. 

At this point I would like also to com- 
pliment the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. WHITENER], because I know 
that he has tried to solve some of these 
serious problems. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr, Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Sisk]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this pending legislation 
and urge my colleagues to vote for the 
motion to recommit this legislation to 
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the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize the emotional 
issue that is involved here. As a resi- 
dent of the District of Columbia I am 
as aware of the crime problem and other 
problems with which we are confronted 
with reference to crime, I believe, as any- 
one, having lived here in the vicinity of 
the Hill for almost 10 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish further to com- 
pliment the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] 
on the long and vigorous effort that he 
has made in an attempt to write a good 
crime bill for the District of Columbia. 
I personally would say, having listened 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
over the years discuss matter of a legal 
nature on this floor, that he is one of 
the finest lawyers and has one of the 
finest legal minds in this House of Repre- 
sentatives. Therefore, nothing that I 
say here today is to be critical of the 
great work which the distinguished gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. WHITE- 
NER] has done. Certainly he is a truly 
great attorney. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I am con- 
cerned about three or four things with 
reference to this piece of legislation. 
There is substantial opposition from the 
Department of Justice and from other 
agencies downtown in the administra- 
tion to this particular piece of legisla- 
tion because they believe very frankly 
that there are provisions in the legis- 
lation which will be declared unconsti- 
tutional. 

I would cite for the quick attention of 
the members of the committee, because I 
realize the limited time that we all have 
to read, the minority views expressed by 
the gentleman from Tennessee IMr. 
GRIDER] whom I believe probably ex- 
presses my own position on this legisla- 
tion as even the more lengthy views going 
into the legal discussions about it. 

Mr. Chairman, here is what the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee says in the last 
paragraph of his minority view: 

If any of the above provisions is held 
unconstitutional the effect will be to demora- 
lize the law enforcement agencies of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and to encourage the 
criminal elements. 


And, in his view as an attorney he 
says: 

There is no doubt whatever in my mind 
a title III, section 301(a) is unconstitu- 

onal. 


Mr. Chairman, I have a letter from 
the Department of Justice signed by Mr. 
Katzenbach at the time he was Deputy 
Attorney General of the United States, 
further expressing the fear that sub- 
stantial portions of this legislation are 
of questionable constitutionality. 

As I explained to my good friend the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER] earlier today, if I felt that 
this piece of legislation would make it 
possible for my wife to walk the streets 
of Washington without fear of attack, if 
I felt that this piece of legislation would 
prove to be constitutional and would stop 
crime, or even a major portion of the 
crime in this District of Columbia, then 
I would vote for it in spite of what I 
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5 to be some rather brutal aspects 
of it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion 
that the other body—and here I realize 
and I agree with the gentleman from 
North Carolina that we should take care 
of our own job, that we should meet our 
own responsibilities irrespective of what 
others do—going on the basis of history 
and being politically realistic, I am of the 
opinion that the other body will not act 
upon this piece of legislation. 

This is the third time that the House 
of Representatives has gone to bat. In 
both the 87th and in the 88th Congresses 
the other body refused to act because of 
its grave concern about some of the pro- 
visions and the fear of even going to con- 
ference on a bill which contained some 
of the provisions about which they were 
so concerned. 

So with these ideas in mind, the Presi- 
dent recently stated that he expected to 
appoint a Commission on Crime here in 
the District to look into this matter and 
into some of the other problems. There- 
fore, I feel this is untimely until such 
time as such Commission has had an op- 
portunity to look at it. 

Further, when we consider the consti- 
tutional questions which have been raised 
by many of our finest legal minds, and 
when I consider the political practicality 
of the matter as we face the position of 
the other body, these and other factors 
as I have indicated, expressed by our 
good friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. GRIDER], cause me 
to feel that it is simply ill timed to bring 
this legislation to the floor now. 

There are some five or six new mem- 
bers on the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee who have had no opportunity to hear 
or discuss this legislation in the present 
Congress. We are only in the third 
month of the 24-month session. So it 
would seem to me it would be in the in- 
terest of good government and good leg- 
islation to take a little bit more time in 
the hope that some of these questions 
where good legal minds have differences 
of opinion, might be worked out to the 
satisfaction of the Department of Justice 
and others who have the substantial part 
of the responsibility of enforcing this 
present act if it becomes law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman 
from California is certainly one of my 
dearest friends, and very attentive mem- 
ber of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. I note he has subscribed his 
name to the minority views. These mi- 
nority views among other things take to 
task the provision in the bill with refer- 
ence to the detention by arrest for in- 
terrogation. 

I note that the law of the gentleman’s 
State of California does not limit the 
police officers to 6 hours of interroga- 
tion, but gives them 2 days, excluding 
Sundays and holidays. Does the gen- 
tleman have any observation to make 
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that in his own State there is an indica- 
tion this has been abused? 

Mr. SISK. I may say to the gentle- 
man I have not and I could not here 
state that those provisions have been 
abused. I will go further, and state if 
this was the only thing in the present 
bill that I had any question about, then 
I would be down here defending your 
piece of legislation and voting for it. 

Mr. WHITENER. I point out to the 
gentleman also in the minority views to 
which he has subscribed there was some 
attack upon minimum sentences which 
were in this legislation. This is not new 
to the District of Columbia. There are 
other criminal statutes which have min- 
imum penalties provided. 

I note with interest in the gentleman’s 
State of California second-degree mur- 
der is punishable by imprisonment from 
5 years to life, and robbery in the sec- 
ond degree by not less than 1 year. 
First-degree robbery is subject to im- 
prisonment for not less than 5 years, ag- 
gravated assault not less than 1 or more 
than 20 years, arson not less than 2 but 
not more than 20 years, burglary in the 
first degree not less than 5 years, bur- 
glary in second degree not less than 1 
year or more than 15 years. Rape, sub- 
jects the defendant to imprisonment for 
not less than 3 years; for carrying a 
dangerous weapon punishment may be 
in the State prison for not less than 1 
year nor more than 5 years. 

The gentleman does not object to this 
proposition of fixing minimum penalties; 
does he? 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the gentle- 
man putting in the Recorp the basic 
part of California’s criminal law. Here 
again, with reference to penalties and 
so forth I would say quite frankly I am 
not qualified to judge. That was one 
of the reasons I have not been down 
here arguing the legal aspects of this 
particular piece of legislation. 

Basically, I think our California laws 
work very well, but, there again, Iam not 
speaking as an expert; however, I will 
say that in spite of these provisions 
of our State laws crime is on the in- 
crease, so these provisions alone are not 
the answer. 

Mr. WHITENER. If it works in Cali- 
fornia it should work here. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
11 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. MULTER]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, with 
all due deference to my colleagues on 
the committee and in the House, and 
with utmost respect to all, I say, here 
we go again, spinning our wheels with- 
out any chance of enacting effective leg- 
islation, legislation that will attack the 
problem and do something about it. 

No one will disagree with all that has 
been said about the terrible crime situa- 
tion throughout the country and in the 
District of Columbia. 

If this bill would do anything to lessen 
crime here in the District of Columbia 
or anywhere else in the country, this re- 
port in support of the bill would be unan- 
imous, instead 10 members filed minor- 
ity views. 

I assure you that of the 25 members on 
this committee, 12 oppose this bill. They 
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are just as much interested and con- 

cerned about the crime situation and in 

doing something about it as anyone else 

= or out of this House of Representa- 
ves. 

Mention was made about the Mallory 
rule today. What happened when a bill 
was brought out to change the Mallory 
rule not only for the District of Colum- 
bia but for the entire country? The bill 
passed this House and in modified form 
was passed by the other body. The con- 
ferees came to an agreement on the bill 
in 1959 and the conference report was 
adopted here, but it was not acted upon 
in the other body. Not since that time 
has our Committee on the Judiciary 
brought before us another bill to change 
the Mallory rule. 

When we passed a similar bill and sent 
it to the other body in the last Congress, 
it contained title I and a title II, of this 
bill, the Mallory rule change and the 
Durham rule change. The bill got little 
or no consideration in the other body. 
Therefore, when our subcommittee came 
back to us again, with this bill we sug- 
gested, if they want this title I or if they 
want this title II, put it in a separate bill 
and send it to the other body. Then you 
can wave the flag if you like and say, “We 
have done our job on the Mallory rule 
and the Durham rule, and it is the other 
body that is not doing their job.” 

The suggestion was made that if we 
do that we may pass a bill with the other 
three titles of this bill which the other 
body would pay some attention to. What 
did the other body do when a similar 
bill got there in the last session of the 
Congress? They ignored practically 
everything we sent to them and passed 
a very different bill. We do not have 
to follow them. We can say if we like 
that nothing they do is good. But I am 
sure that some of their ideas, at least, 
merit attention and consideration. I am 
not on the subcommittee and I do not 
know whether the subcommittee consid- 
ered them or not. I do know that in the 
full committee not a single suggestion 
made by the other body was considered. 

I was very happy to hear the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. WHITENER] suggest that we ought 
to come forward with proposals and 
amendments as to how to improve this 
bill if we do not like it. We tried to do 
that. I wrote a two-page letter to the 
subcommittee with suggested changes. I 
do not pretend to say that that was the 
only way to improve the bill. I do not 
know what the subcommittee did with 
them. I know that none of them are in 
the bill. When the bill got to the full 
committee, I tried to offer those amend- 
ments—at least talk about them and con- 
sider them and then if they are no good 
to throw them out. But a motion order- 
ing the previous question was made and 
carried and none of the suggestions were 
even considered in committee. 

Since the Mallory rule and the Dur- 
ham rule, crime has increased not only 
in the District of Columbia but through- 
out the country. Arrests have increased 
in the District and throughout the rest 
of the country in proportion to the in- 
crease in the number of crimes. 
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J. Edgar Hoover, on July 17, 1963, re- 
ported and very properly so, that enforce- 
ment officials, the police officers, are 
doing their job effectively. 

We can spend hours discussing penol- 
ogy and the basic causes of crime, but 
there is nothing in this bill that touches 
upon the basic causes of crime or how 
to eliminate them. 

It has been said that this bill has been 
considered for a long time by the com- 
mittee. I call to the attention of my 
colleagues that we have had a change in 
the Office of the Police Chief in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia since we had some 
hearings and since we had joint hearings 
on crime in the last Congress. The least 
we should have done before reporting this 
bill was to call the new Chief of Police 
and say, “What do you think about this? 
Is it good, bad, or indifferent? What 
suggestions, if any, do you have?” 

But we did not call the new Chief of 
Police. Neither this bill nor the one we 
reported in the last Congress was con- 
sidered at any public hearings by any 
congressional committee. 

The Attorney General is opposed to 
this bill, in the form it was originally 
submitted. He is opposed to it in this 
form. We did not hear him at any hear- 
ing. 

The District Commissioners are op- 
posed to this, unanimously, They were 
opposed the last time. We did not hear 
them at any hearing. 

The U.S. attorney for the District of 
Columbia is opposed to this bill. We 
did not hear him at any hearing. 

Do Members not believe that the very 
least we ought to do with regard to this 
bill is to have public hearings on it, and 
then bring it to the House? I think so, 
and I hope a majority of the Members 
of the House will agree and send the bill 
back to committee for that purpose. 

No matter how good this bill is, we 
should have hearings on it. Perhaps we 
do not need hearings on the Mallory 
rule or on the Durham rule, but there 
are three other titles to this bill which 
have never been considered in public 
hearings by either the subcommittee or 
the full committee. Mind you, when I 
say there were no hearings on this bill I 
mean there were no hearings either by 
the subcommittee or by the full com- 
mittee. There were no hearings, period. 

In the State of New York, there has 
just been completed a very full and 
lengthy investigation of crime and pe- 
nology. I do not say that everything 
done in New York is good for the District 
of Columbia, but certainly some of the 
things which are recommended with 
reference to crime in the State of New 
York would apply in the District of 
Columbia. Is it too much to ask that 
our committee at least listen to what is 
there recommended? It is possible we 
might find one or two ideas there to help 
us get more effective enforcement as to 
arrest, detention, and prosecution. 

Bear in mind that statistics show that 
since the Durham rule and since the 
Mallory rule, the number of arrests has 
increased and the number of convic- 
tions has increased. The Durham and 
Mallory rules have not prevented con- 
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victions in proper cases where there 

should be convictions. 

As. a result of the study in New York, 
there was introduced in the State legis- 
lature a new bill consisting of some 276 
pages. I say to you that the least the 
committee should do is to take that bill 
and go through it to see if there are not 
some good ideas which we can incorpo- 
rate into a bill for the good of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

With all the vigor at my command, 
and with all the earnestness possible, I 
want to assure this House that every 
Member who signed the minority views 
will support and work for any good bill 
which will help to bring about not only 
crime prevention but also better law en- 
forcement and proper and expeditious 
prosecution, 

We have no right to try to foist upon 
the Congress a bill of this kind and to 
say, “this is going to do the job,” when 
it is so obvious that it does not begin to 
attack the problem. 

The easy way out for all of us is to vote 
for this bill, and then go home and tell 
our people, “We are against crime. We 
are against sin. We voted for a bill that 
is going to eliminate crime.” 

I assure you that if there is anyone 
back home in your district who will take 
the time to read the majority report and 
the minority views, both, and to read the 
bill, they will have to say, “You have not 
done your job. You have evaded your 
duty by voting for this bill.” 

This bill does not begin to do the job 
that is required of a bill of such vast 
importance as this bill is. 

I do not pretend to be an expert on 
crime or law enforcement, but I did put 
into the Recorp, the last time we had 
before us a similar bill—not this bill, but 
a similar bill—and I will, in the revision 
of my remarks, again put into the REC- 
orD, the views of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, which are not 
before you, the views of the Attorney 
General, which are not before you, and 
the views of the U.S. attorney for the 
District of Columbia, which are not be- 
fore you. If you will take the time to 
read them you will vote to recommit this 
bill. 

They follow: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF 
THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., August 9, 1963. 

Hon, JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 

Chairman, Committee on the District of 
Columbia, House of Representatives, 
Cannon House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr, CHAIRMAN: On July 16, 1963, I 
wrote you to indicate that we were request- 
ing the views of the Department of Justice 
and the Government of the District of 
Columbia on H.R. 7525—an omnibus crime 
bill for the District of Columbia—and would 
furnish such yiews to your committee as 
promptly as possible. 

We have now obtained these views and are 
attaching copies of them for the informa- 
tion of your committee. 

In light of the views expressed in the re- 
ports of the two agencies, the Bureau of 
the Budget strongly recommends against 
enactment of H.R. 7525 in its present form. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Ref- 
erence. 
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COMMENTS BY THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ON H.R, 7525, a BILL 
RELATING TO CRIME AND CRIMINAL PROCE- 
DURE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, AUGUST 
8, 1963 

TITLE I 


Title I is intended to qualify and amend 
the rule of the Supreme Court as enunciated 
in the case of Mallory. v. United States (354 
U.S. 449 (1957)), so as to provide that in 
the courts of the District of Columbia, evi- 
dence, including, but not limited to, state- 
ments and confessions, otherwise admissible, 
will not be inadmissible solely because of 
delay in taking an arrested person before a 
commissioner or other officer with power to 
commit persons charged with offenses 
against the laws of the United States. The 
title also provides that no statement, in- 
cluding a confession, shall be admissible in 
evidence against an accused unless prior to 
the interrogation of such person he had been 
advised that he was not required to make a 
statement and that any statement made by 
him may be used against him. 

The Commissioners favor the admissibility 
of confessions and statements which are 
made freely and voluntarily. However, they 
believe that the title should be amended in 
several respects, to expand its coverage and 
to afford certain safeguards to the person 
making such confession or statement. The 
changes proposed by the Commissioners are 
the following: 

1. Insert before the period at the end of 
line 9 of the first page the phrase “or of the 
District of Columbia”, 

2. Insert before the word “prior” in line 
2 on page 2 the word “immediately”. 

3. Insert between lines 5 and 6 on page 2 
the following new subsections: 

“(c) Each arrested person shall, after his 
arrest and prior to his being interrogated 
for the first time by any law-enforcement 
officer, be plainly advised by the officer or 
officers having him in custody of his right 
to be afforded reasonable opportunity to 
communicate with counsel or with a relative 
or friend, and shall in fact be afforded such 
opportunity. 

(d) This title shall be construed in the 
light of its limited purpose of governing the 
admissibility of certain evidence in criminal 
trials in the District of Columbia. Nothing 
herein contained shall be construed as modi- 
fying the right of an arrested person to be 
taken before a committing magistrate with- 
out unnecessary delay.” 

If title I of the bill be amended as set 
forth above, the Commissioners would have 
no objection to its enactment. 


TITLE I 


Title II of the bill is patterned after the 
formulation recommended by the American 
Law Institute as the test of insanity as a 
defense in criminal cases, sometimes referred 
to as the test of criminal responsibility. 
This title is intended to apply to criminal 
cases in the District of Columbia, replacing 
the test of criminal responsibility stated for 
the District of Columbia by the U.S. court 
of appeals in Durham v. United States (94 
U.S. App. D.C. 228, 214 F. 2d 862 (1954)). 
The language of the title is identical with 
the purview of bills previously introduced 
as H.R. 2519 in the 86th Congress, H.R. 7052 
of the 87th Congress, and H.R. 1932 in the 
88th Congress. 

Title II changes existing law in a number 
of respects. The language of the title pro- 
vides for the exclusion of sociopathic and 
psychopathic personality, or apparently any 
combination of these two types of person- 
ality, from the category of mental illnesses 
or defects which exclude responsibility for 
crime. The title places on the defendant 
the burden of proof of establishing a mental 
illness or defect excluding such responsibil- 
ity, instead of leaving the burden of proof 
on the prosecutor to prove a lack of mental 
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illness or defect, when mental illness be- 
comes an issue. The title also requires that 
a defendant give notice at the time of his 
plea or within 15 days thereafter, of his in- 
tention to rely on the defense of mental dis- 
ease or defect, or else be precluded from hav- 
ing evidence of mental disease or defect in- 
troduced, unless the court may have good 
cause to permit the introduction of such evi- 
dence at a later time. The title requires 
a notice supported by prima facie evidence, 
or substantial reason to doubt the defend- 
ant’s fitness or capacity to proceed, or sub- 
stantial reason to believe that mental dis- 
ease or defect of the defendant will become 
an issue, before the court may order an 
examination of the defendant or a commit- 
ment for such examination. After any such 
examination, the issue must then be resolved 
by a judge without a jury. Further, the title 
requires that when a defendant is acquitted 
on the ground of a mental disease or defect 
excluding criminal responsibility, the court 
shall order him committed to a hospital for 
custody and care. If the superintendent of 
such hospital determines that such person 
is no longer suffering from such mental ill- 
ness, the superintendent must make appli- 
cation to the court for the discharge or 
release of such person, and the court must 
then appoint two psychiatrists to examine 
the person and report to the court with re- 
spect to his mental illness. In any case in 
which the court is not satisfied with the re- 
port of the psychiatrists appointed by it, 
the title provides that the court may order 
a hearing in the nature of a civil proceeding, 
in which the burden of proof will be on the 
committed person to prove that he may 
safely be discharged or released. 

The Commissioners question the desirabil- 
ity of changing existing law in the District 
of Columbia with respect to the test of crim- 
inal responsibility, as set forth in the line of 
cases beginning with the Durham case and 
ending with the case of McDonald v. United 
States, 312 F. 2d 847, the latter decided by 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia on October 8, 1962. The Commis- 
sioners are informed that from a public 
health point of view, the so-called Durham 
rule seems to be working very well, because 
any person acquitted by reason of his plea 
of insanity at the time of the commission of 
the alleged crime, or any person determined 
to be incapable of contributing toward his 
defense because of mental illness or defect 
at the time of trial, must be sent to a mental 
hospital for treatment, and continue to re- 
ceive treatment for his mental illness or de- 
fect. The Commissioners are informed that 
while the treatment of such persons has not 
been a complete success in every case, never- 
theless it can be said that experience indi- 
cates that there is less likelihood of recidi- 
vism on the part of such persons than there is 
on the part of those sent to prison. 

Aside from the fact that the enactment of 
title II would have the effect of substituting 
a new test of criminal responsibility for a 
test that has been hammered out in court 
decisions in the past 9 years, and possibly 
lead to a new series of court decisions, the 
Commissioners believe that the enactment of 
this title will operate to complicate the de- 
termination of mental illness or defect by 
preventing evidence of sociopathic and psy- 
chopathic personality from being presented 
to the jury in a determination of whether 
there is mental illness or defect. Since it is 
generally accepted in this jurisdiction that 
such evidence is material in establishing 
whether a person is suffering from or has 
had a mental disease or defect, the Commis- 
sioners are informed that this proposed pro- 
vision of law will in many cases operate to 
prevent the commitment of persons needing 
treatment for mental disease or defect. Fur- 
ther, the Commissioners believe that the title 
will operate to complicate the release of ap- 
parently recovered persons by introducing a 
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process that could be very costly to the 
District of Columbia, requiring the appoint- 
ment of two psychiatrists to advise the court 
in every case in which the superintendent 
of a hospital has determined that the patient 
has recovered and should be released. 

In view of the foregoing, the Commission- 
ers recommend against the enactment of 
title II of the bill. They note, incidentally, 
that their position with respect to this title 
of the bill is substantially in accord with 
the position of the Department of Justice, as 
set forth in the May 16, 1963, letter of Dep- 
uty Attorney General Nicholas deB. Katzen- 
bach to the chairman of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

TITLE IT 


Title III is virtually identical with the 
purview of bills previously introduced in the 
Congress as H.R. 12851 of the 87th Congress 
and H.R. 1929 of the 88th Congress. The 
language of the first of the two sections of 
the title (sec. 301) is virtually identical with 
that of the so-called Uniform Arrest Act. 
The purpose of the section is to permit an 
officer or member of the Metropolitan Police 
force to detain, for a period not exceeding 
6 hours, any person found abroad whom such 
officer or member has reasonable ground to 
suspect is committing, has committed, or is 
about to commit a crime, who, upon demand 
of him of his name, address, business abroad 
and whither he is going, fails to identify 
himself or explain his actions to the satis- 
faction of the office or member. Under the 
provisions of the bill, such detention is not 
an arrest and shall not be reported as an 
arrest in any Official record. 

Section 302 amends section 401 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, relat- 
ing to the District of Columbia (sec. 4-144, 
D.C. Code), to provide for the detention of 
certain material witnesses prior to their pre- 
sentment before a judge or commissioner for 
the purpose of determining whether they 
may be required to post bond or deposit 
collateral to secure their appearance when 
needed. Suitable accommodations for the 
witness so detained, and for the witness who 
is unable to furnish security for his appear- 
ance, are authorized. 

On March 9, 1961, the Commissioners ap- 
pointed Charles A. Horsky, Esq., Roger Robb, 
Esq., and William B. Bryant, Esq—three 
distinguished members of the bar of the 
District of Columbia—as a committee “to 
inquire into the policy and practices of the 
police department that lead to arrests for 
‘investigation’ and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Commissioners in respect there- 
to.” In its report and recommendations to 
the Commissioners, submitted in July 1962, 
the committee concluded “that arrests for 
investigation, as presently practiced in the 
District of Columbia, are not sanctioned by 
any District statute, and are in violation of 
the constitutional rights of persons thus 
arrested.” The report of the committee is 
an exhaustive and excellent study of the 
process of police arrests for investigation, 
and its conclusion that arrests for investiga- 
tion are illegal is amply supported by 
authority. 

The Commissioners are in accord with the 
conclusion contained in the report of this 
committee and are unalterably opposed to 
the enactment of section 301. The Com- 
missioners are of the opinion that “arrests 
for investigation” are unconstitutional in 
that such arrests sanction the search and 
seizure of any person thus detained without 
the requirement of “probable cause” as a 
basis therefor. The Commissioners are of 
the further opinion that the enactment into 
substantive law of this section of the bill 
will not operate to cure the constitutional 
objections to arrests for investigation, and 
that the proviso, set out in subsection (c) 
of such section, that the detention will not 
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be labelled an arrest, will not make such 
physical restraint on an individual's liberty 
any less unconstitutional. The Commis- 
sioners note, incidentally, that the commit- 
tee mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
included in its report, at pages 72 through 
76, a discussion of certain court decisions 
interpreting provisions of Delaware and 
Rhode Island law virtually identical with 
subsections (a), (b), and (e) of section 301 
of H.R. 7525. In Delaware the supreme court 
said in De Salvator v. State, 163 A. 2d 244 
(1960) , that 

“We can find nothing in 11 Delaware Code, 
section 1902 [apparently similar, except for 
the period of detention, to subsecs. (a), 
(b), and (c) of sec. 301] which infringes on 
the rights of a citizen to be free from deten- 
tion except, as appellant says, ‘for probable 
cause.’ Indeed, we think appellant’s attempt 
to draw a distinction between an admittedly 
valid detention upon ‘reasonable ground to 
believe’ and the requirement of section 1902 
of ‘reasonable ground to suspect’ is a se- 
mantic quibble. We point out that in Wilson 
v. State, in referring to the arrest of the de- 
fendant, we said, ‘Nor can it be doubted 
that the arrest was legal, that is, upon rea- 
sonable suspicion of felony.’ (Citing case.) 
In this context, the words ‘suspect’ and be- 
lieve’ are equivalents.” (Bracketed language 
added.) 

A somewhat similar result was reached in 
the Rhode Island case of Kavanagh v. 
Stenhous, 174 A, 2d 560 (1961), in which the 
Supreme Court, after quoting with approval 
De Salvatore v. State of Delaware, supra, 
made the following statement: 

“The plaintiff, however, contends that 
since the pertinent language is * * whom 
he has reason to suspect is committing, has 
committed or is about to commit a 
crime * * the test could only be subjec- 
tive, since it represents nothing more than 
a mere suspicion entertained by the officer. 
This contention misconceives the purport of 
‘reason to suspect’ as it appears in the con- 
text. These words are connotative with 
grounds for belief as distinguished from mere 
suspicion. It is for the jury [in an action 
for false arrest] to determine from all of the 
evidence whether in the circumstances the 
detaining officer was warranted in concluding 
that reasonable grounds did exist. His con- 
clusion must find justification in the minds 
of the jury.” (Bracketed language supplied.) 

It appears, therefore, that in two of the 
three States which have adopted the so- 
called Uniform Arrest Act, from which sub- 
sections (a), (b) and (c) of section 301 are 
derived, the highest courts of those States 
have held that the phrase “reasonable ground 
to suspect” (in Delaware) and “reason to 
suspect” (in Rhode Island) are tantamount 
to “reasonable ground to believe“, that is, 
probable cause. Assuming this to be so, 
the Commissioners are of the view that the 
so-called Uniform Arrest Act is unnec x 
in view of the fact that the Metropolitan 
Police already possess the power to make ar- 
rests on the basis of probable cause. How- 
ever, if the phrase “reasonable ground to 
suspect” connotes something less than prob- 
able cause, and is intended to authorize “ar- 
rests for investigation”, then the Commis- 
sioners are of the view that the provisions 
of section 301 do not conform with the re- 
quirements of the fourth amendment, 

As reasons in support of their belief that 
arrests for “investigation” and the detentions 
authorized by section 301, are unconstitu- 
tional, the Commissioners adopt, in part, the 
following considerations advanced by its 
tees on Police Arrests for Investiga- 
tion: 

1. Such arrests cannot be reconciled with 
the fourth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States in that there is not a re- 
quirement of “probable cause” and that they 
permit the police to subjectively determine 
whom to detain, and for how long and under 
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what circumstances, without the participa- 
tion of a judicial officer at any stage. 

2. Such arrests deny to the person so de- 
tained the opportunity to secure his liberty 
by seeking bail or by posting collateral. 

8. Such arrests may permit the person so 
detained to be held incommunicado and thus, 
in effect, denied the right of habeas corpus. 

4. Such arrests deprive the person so de- 
tained of the right to have the assistance 
of counsel. 

5. Such arrests tend to impair the right of 
the person, under the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution, not to be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself. 

With respect to section 302 of the bill, the 
Commissioners recognize the desirability and 
practical necessity of securing the appear- 
ance of material witnesses, under the par- 
ticular circumstances outlined in such sec- 
tion. However, the Commissioners are again 
opposed in principle to any provision which 
would authorize the detention of any person 
as a prospective material witness for a maxi- 
mum period of 6 hours without presentment 
before a judicial officer. The Commissioners 
are of the view that such persons should be 
subjected to even less restraint on their 
physical liberty and freedom than those 
formally charged with crime, and that they 
should in all cases, be permitted to appear 
immediately at the beginning of their deten- 
tion before a judge or commissioner for 
the purpose of determining whether they 
are in fact necessary and material witnesses 
and, if necessary to secure their appearance 
at trial, an opportunity to post bond or de- 
posit collateral. 

However, the Commissioners prefer that 
the Congress consider, as a replacement for 
section 302 of H.R. 7525, their draft bill for- 
warded to the Congress on March 12, 1963, 
and introduced as S. 1148, a bill “to amend 
the law regarding to material and necessary 
witnesses to crimes committed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” if such bill be amended 
in accordance with certain of the sugges- 
tions proposed in a letter dated March 11, 
1963, addressed to the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, by the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral. As so amended, S. 1148 would provide 
that section 401 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States relating to the District of 
Columbia be amended to read as follows: 

“Src, 401. (a) Whenever in a criminal pro- 
ceeding, there is reasonable ground to believe 
that any person is a material and necessary 
witness to the commission of any crime or 
attempt to commit any crime punishable by 
imprisonment for one year or more, and 
there is a reasonable probability that such 
person will not be available to testify at the 
trial of the person charged with such offense, 
such person charged with such offense, such 
person so believed to be a material and neces- 
sary witness shall be taken by a member of 
the Metropolitan Police force, or by a Fed- 
eral law enforcement officer, without unnec- 
essary delay, before a judge of the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia or a judge of the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions or a United States 
commissioner. Such judge or commission- 
er shall afford such person a hearing and 
shall, prior to commencing the hearing, ad- 
vise such person that he is entitled to be 
represented by counsel. Such judge or com- 
missioner may, after a hearing is afforded 
to such person and such judge or commis- 
sioner is satisfied by testimony given under 
oath that such person is a material and nec- 
essary witness and that there is reasonable 
probability that such person will not be 
available at the trial as provided in this 
subsection, require such witness to post 
bond or collateral as security that he will 
appear and testify at such trial or, upon his 
failure to post such bond or collateral after 
a reasonable opportunity to do so, to order 
his further detention until such time as he 
appears and gives testimony in such crim- 
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inal case or until such criminal case has 
been finally disposed of otherwise. The de- 
tention, as herein provided, of any such 
witness shall not constitute an arrest with- 
in the meaning of that term as used in any 
other law or in any rule or regulation. No 
statement made by such witness in the 
course of his detention as authorized by 
this section shall be used in a prosecution 
against him for the commission of any crime. 

“(b) A person detained as a material and 

necessary witness pursuant to this section, 
shall for the period beginning with his de- 
tention and until he is discharged from 
detention. be entitled to be paid amounts 
equivalent to the amounts payable to wit- 
nesses testifying in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia. 

“(c) Whenever a person is ordered de- 
tained by a judge or commissioner, such 
judge or commissioner shall order the depo- 
sition of such person taken as soon as it is 
feasible to do so. After such deposition is 
taken, the judge or commissioner may order 
the release from detention of such person, 
Such person shall be released from detention 
if it appears to any such judge or commis- 
sioner that the person has been detained for 
an unreasonable length of time. Such judge 
or commissioner may at any time modify 
the requirement as to bail. 

“(d) The Board of Commissioners shall 
provide suitable accommodations within 
the District of Columbia for the detention 
of persons who are unable to furnish secu- 
rity for their appearance as witnesses, as pro- 
vided in subsection (a). Such accommo- 
dations shall be separate and apart from 
quarters used for the confinement of persons 
charged with crime. The said Commissioners 
may, in their discretion, enter into agree- 
ments with any Federal agency, including 
the United States courts, for the use of suit- 
able space in a building under the jurisdic- 
tion of any such agency, and such agency is 
hereby authorized to allow the use of such 
space for the purpose of providing the ac- 
commodations required by this subsection. 
In carrying out the purposes of this Act, the 
said Commissioners may utilize any appro- 
priate space in any building which is owned 
privately or which is owned or leased by the 
government of the District of Columbia. In 
the case of any witness detained by an 
officer other than an officer or member of the 
Metropolitan Police force, the District of 
Columbia shall be reimbursed for the accom- 
modations furnished such witness at rates 
to be determined by the Commissioners. 

“(e) Appropriations to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section are hereby authorized.” 

In the belief that the above language will 
better protect the rights of persons detained 
as material and necessary witnesses, the 
Commissioners strongly recommend that it 
be used instead of the present amendatory 
language contained in section 302 of H.R. 
7525. 

TITLE IV 


Title IV has the effect of including the 
crime of robbery among the crimes con- 
tained in the definition of “crime of vio- 
lence” set forth in the first section of the 
act approved July 8, 1932 (sec. 22-3201, D.C. 
Code, 1961 ed.). The Commissioners favor 
the enactment of this title of the bill. 

TITLE V 

Section 501 changes the penalty for rape 
from imprisonment for not more than 30 
years, unless the jury shall recommend the 
death penalty, to the same penalty that has 
been provided by the act approved March 
22, 1962 (Public Law 87-423; 76 Stat. 46) 
upon conviction of the offense of murder in 
the first degree; that is, death by electro- 
cution unless the jury by unanimous vote 
recommends life imprisonment; or if the 
jury, having determined by unanimous vote 
the guilt of the defendant as charged, is 
unable to agree as to punishment it shall 
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inform the court and the court shall there- 
upon have jurisdiction to impose and shall 
impose either a sentence of death by electro- 
cution or life imprisonment. 

The Commissioners are informed that for 
at least 15 years no jury in a rape case has 
recommended the death penalty. This is 
perhaps due to a recognition by those persons 
who have served as jurors in rape cases that 
this offense may involve factors tending to 
mitigate the criminality of the act, such as 
enticement of the offender by the female, 
or a prior relationship between the offender 
and his victim which has led him to believe 
his act would not be against her will, In 
view of this possibility, the Commissioners 
believe it undesirable that the penalty for 
the offense of rape be made identical with 
that for the offense of murder in the first 
degree, and they prefer the retention of the 
present penalty (imprisonment for a maxi- 
mum term of 30 years unless the jury recom- 
mends the death penalty) in order to allow 
juries and the courts latitude to deal both 
with those rape cases in which there are 
mitigating factors, and those involving vio- 
lence, threats, or serious physical injury. 

Section 502 of H.R. 7525 has the effect 
of establishing a mandatory minimum sen- 
tence of not less than 2 years’ imprisonment 
upon conviction of the offense of assault 
with intent to kill or to commit rape, or to 
commit robbery, or mingling poison with 
food, drink, or medicine with intent to kill, 
or willfully poisoning any well, spring, or 
cistern of water. For the reason set forth 
below concerning the efficacy of mandatory 
minimum sentences, the Commissioners 
question this section of the bill, 

Section 503 amends section 823 of the act 
approved March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1323; Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, sec. 22-1801), now 
captioned “Housebreaking,” to define the 
offense of “burglary” and to further define 
such offense as either “first degree“ or “sec- 
ond degree,” depending on whether the 
offense occurs in an occupied place of 
residence, and should any such resident be 
in occupancy at such time the offense is that 
of burglary in the first degree. Any other 
breaking and entering, or entering without 
breaking, of the various specified premises 
is defined as burglary in the second degree. 
The Commissioners favor the enactment of 
this section of the bill. The Commissioners 
note, incidentally, that the penalty for bur- 
glary in the first degree is imprisonment for 
not less than 20 years nor more than life, as 
compared with the present penalty for house- 
breaking of imprisonment for not more than 
15 years. In this connection, the Commis- 
sioners desire to emphasize that they do not 
believe that increasing the period of impris- 
onment upon the conviction of an offense 
operates in any manner to serve as a deter- 
rent to the commission of such offense. They 
are of the view that a longer period of impris- 
onment merely has the pragmatic effect of re- 
moving the criminal from society for a longer 
period of time, but they feel the prospect of 
such longer period of incarceration does not 
deter the criminal from committing the 
crime. However, notwithstanding the fore- 
going comment concerning the efficacy of 
more severe sentences, the Commissioners do 
not object to the enactment of section 503. 
They do, however, question so much thereof 
as establishes mandatory minimum sentences 
for the reason set forth below. 

Section 504 amends section 810 of the act 
of March 8, 1901, defining the offense of rob- 
bery, so as to provide a mandatory minimum 
sentence of not less than 5 years in place of 
the present mandatory minimum sentence of 
not less than 6 months. Again for the reason 
set forth below concerning the efficacy of 
mandatory minimum sentences, the Com- 
missioners question this section of the bill, 

Section 505 of the bill generally relates to 
bribing or offering to bribe persons participat- 
ing in athletic contests, and the acceptance 
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or agreement to accept such bribes by such 
persons. This section of the bill fails to take 
into consideration provisions in existing law 
(act approved July 11, 1947; 61 Stat. 313; sec. 
22-1513, D.C. Code, 1961 edition) having a 
somewhat similar effect, and providing for a 
penalty upon conviction of imprisonment for 
not less than 1 year nor more than 5 years 
and a fine of not more than $10,000, as com- 
pared with the penalty set forth in subsection 
(a) of section 505 of imprisonment for not 
less than 1 year nor more than 10 years, and 
a fine of not less than $3,000 nor more than 
$10,000. Inasmuch as section 505 appears to 
add nothing to existing law except insofar as 
penalties are concerned, and inasmuch as the 
Commissioners are informed that there ap- 
pears to be no need for a change in existing 
law, the Commissioners see no need for sec- 
tion 505 of the bill. However, should the 
Congress determine that there is a need for 
this section of the bill, the section should be 

so as to provide for the repeal of the 
act approved July 11, 1947, supra. 

Section 506 makes it mandatory (rather 
than at the discretion of the judge, as under 
existing law) that when any person com- 
mits a crime of violence when armed with 
or having readily available any pistol or 
other firearm, he shall, in addition to the 
punishment provided for the crime, also be 
punished by the penalties prescribed in sec- 
tion 2 of the act of July 8, 1932 (sec. 22-3202, 
D.C. Code, 1961 edition). Further, section 
506 adds to such section 2 language pro- 
hibiting the court from suspending sentence 
upon conviction of a crime of violence when 
armed with or having readily available any 
pistol or other firearm, or from giving the 
defendant a probationary sentence. The 
Commissioners question the desirability of 
removing from the judges the discretion they 
have under existing law. 

Section 507 of title V of the bill, amending 
section 872 of the act approved March 3, 1901 
(D.C. Code, sec. 22-2001), is identical with 
the purview of H.R. 5989 of the 88th Con- 
gress, except for certain additions on which 
the Commissioners will comment in the next 
paragraph. The provision of existing law 
amended by section 507 reads as follows: 

“Whoever sells, or offers to sell, or give 
away, in the District, or has in his possession 
with intent to sell or give away or to exhibit 
to another, any obscene, lewd, or indecent 
book, pamphlet, drawing, engraving, pic- 
ture, photograph, instrument, or article of 
indecent or immoral use, or advertises the 
same for sale, or writes or prints any letter, 
circular, handbill, book, pamphlet, or notice 
of any kind stating by what means any of 
such articles may be obtained, or advertises 
any drug, nostrum, or instrument intended 
to produce abortion, or gives or participates 
in, or by bill, poster, or otherwise advertises, 
any public exhibition, show, performance, or 
play containing obscene, indecent, or lascivi- 
ous language, postures, or suggestions, or 
otherwise offending public decency, shall be 
fined not less than fifty dollars nor more than 
five hundred dollars, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both.” 

The foregoing provision of law does not, 
however, take into account certain relatively 
modern means of publication or communi- 
cation, nor does it affect persons engaged in 
the production of indecent publications. 

Section 507 has for its purpose the ex- 
pansion of existing law relating to indecent 
publications so as to make it applicable to 
publishing and communicating techniques 
developed since the enactment of the 1901 
act; to extend its provisions to persons en- 
gaged in the production or dissemination of 
obscene materials; to authorize temporary 
restraining orders, preliminary injunctions, 
and permanent injunctions affecting the pro- 
duction, distribution, and sale of obscene ma- 
terials; and to provide for the forfeiture to 
the District of Columbia of personal prop- 
erty made subject to any such permanent in- 
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junction. The Commissioners note, inci- 
dentally, that the language of section 507 
departs from the language of H.R. 5989 by 
providing, in subsections (a) and (b) of the 
proposed new section 872, for certain manda- 
tory minimum sentences, involving fines of 
not less than $200 or imprisonment for not 
less than 3 months for violations of sec- 
tion 872, as amended by the bill. For the 
reasons they have set forth at greater length 
below, the Commisioners have some doubt 
as to the effectiveness of a mandatory mini- 
mum penalty. 

The Commissioners also object to that pro- 
vision contained in subsection (c) of the 
amended section 872 which requires the U.S. 
attorney for the District of Columbia and the 
Corporation Counsel of the District of Co- 
lumbia to join in an action to petition the 
U.S. district court for the temporary re- 
straining order authorized by such subsec- 
tion. At the very least, the language of the 
subsection should be couched in the disjunc- 
tive so as to authorize either the U.S. at- 
torney or the Corporation Counsel, but not 
both, acting in concert, to file a petition for 
such a temporary restraining order. In point 
of fact, the Commissioners fail to see the 
need for including the Corporation Counsel 
in the language of the revised section 872. 
Prosecutions for the violation of this provi- 
sion of law would be the function of the U.S. 
attorney for the District of Columbia. The 
Commissioners strongly believe that every 
aspect of the problem, including not only 
prosecution but also the securing of a tem- 
porary restraining order, a pre in- 
junction, and a permanent injunction, all as 
authorized by the proposed new section 872, 
should be solely the responsibility of the U.S. 
attorney, without participation by the Corpo- 
ration Counsel at any point in the process. 

The Commissioners are aware that the 
proposed legislation is concerned with an area 
in which one must be mindful of the protec- 
tions guaranteed by the first amendment. 
The Commissioners accordingly requested 
the Office of the Corporation Counsel to re- 
view the proposed legislation in this light, in 
cooperation with the Department of Justice 
and other interested agencies. As a result 
of that further study the Commissioners be- 
lieve that there may be constitutional ob- 
jections to those provisions of section 507 
which relate to an ex parte proceeding in con- 
nection with the issuance of a temporary re- 
straining order, and which provide for the 
forfeiture of property other than the obscene 
and indecent material itself. Accordingly, 
the Commissioners recommend that subsec- 
tions (b) through (h) of the amended sec- 
tion 872, as set forth in section 507, be 
changed to read as follows: 

“(b) Whoever in the District produces, or 
participates in the production of, any ob- 
scene, lewd, or indecent book, pamphlet, 
drawing, engraving, picture, photograph, in- 
strument, magazine, story, paper, writing, 
card, print, motion picture film, image, cast, 
slide, figure, statue, phonograph record, wire, 
tape, or other sound recording, or other pres- 
entation or article of indecent or immoral 
use, with knowledge that the same is to be 
sold, given away, or exhibited to another, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than two years, or both. 

“(c) The United States attorney for the 
District of Columbia is authorized to apply 
to the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia for a preliminary in- 
junction and a permanent injunction to re- 
strain the sale, gift, exhibition, distribution, 
production. disposition or removal of any 
obscene, lewd or indecent matter described 
in subsection (a) of this section. A hearing 
on the preliminary injunction shall be had 
not more than five days, excluding Sundays 
and holidays, after service upon the defend- 
ant of a copy of such application. After 
such hearing the said court may issue a 
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preliminary injunction which shall remain 
in effect until final determination of the 
application for the permanent injunction, 
but in no case for more than thirty calendar 
days from issuance of the preliminary in- 
junction. 

“(d) If, after a trial of the issues, the 
court shall order a permanent injunction, 
such injunction shall include a provision for 
the immediate seizure and destruction of 
the obscene, lewd or indecent matter, and 
forbidding its reproduction or duplication. 

“(e) For the purpose of proceeding under 
subsection (c) or (d) of this section, it shall 
not be necessary for the United States At- 
torney to allege or prove that an adequate 
remedy at law does not exist or that sub- 
stantial and irreparable damage would result 
from the violations alleged. 

“(f) Proceedings pursuant to this section 
shall be governed by the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure, except as they may be in- 
consistent with the provisions and purpose 
of this section.” 

If section 507 be amended in the manner 
suggested by the Commissioners, they would 
have no objection to it. However, should 
the section not be so amended, the Com- 
missioners recommend against its enact- 
ment. 

Section 508 amends existing law (act of 
March 3, 1905; sec. 22-3105, D.C. Code, 1961 
edition) making it an offense to place ex- 
plosives or cause them to be placed at cer- 
tain specified locations, with the intent to 
cause damage, so as to provide a manda- 
tory minimum sentence of not less than 5 
years’ imprisonment upon conviction of the 
offense. Again the Commissioners question 
the efficacy of mandatory minimum penal- 
ties for the reason set forth below. 

Section 509 provides it shall be an offense 
to make a false or fictitious report to the 
Metropolitan Police department of the com- 
mission of any criminal offense, knowing 
such report to be false or fictitious, or to 
communicate or cause to be communicated 
to such department any false information 
concerning the commission of any criminal 
offense within the District of Columbia or 
concerning any other matter or occurrence 
of which such department is required to re- 
ceive reports or conduct an investigation, 
knowing such information to be false. This 
section is substantially similar to section 5 
of article 19 of the Police Regulations of the 
District of Columbia except for the penalty 
to be imposed for the commission of any 
such offense. The existing police regulation, 
which has been in effect for many years, pro- 
vides for the penalty of a fine not exceeding 
$300 or imprisonment not exceeding 10 days. 
Section 509 provides for a penalty of a fine 
not exceeding $100 or imprisonment not 
exceeding 6 months, or both. The Com- 
missioners consider the proposed change in 
existing law both unnecessary and unde- 
sirable. They believe that increasing the 
penalty for this type of offense is unneces- 
sary, in that the present penalty imposed 
under the authority of section 5 of article 
19 of the Police Regulations is considered 
adequate to deal with this type of offense, 
generally relatively minor in nature. The 
Commissioners consider the proposed change 
in penalty undesirable in that it has the 
effect of permitting ms accused of 
making false reports to demand trial by jury 
for what all too often is an offense of rela- 
tively little significance, such as reporting 
a robbery to cover a gambling loss, or report- 
ing that an assault was by an “unknown” 
person, in order to shield another member of 
the reporter's family, or a friend. The Com- 
missioners believe that in cases of this kind, 
it is undesirable that the time of the courts 
be taken up in conducting jury trials when- 
ever demanded by accused persons. Accord- 
ingly, the Commissioners recommend against 
the enactment of section 509. 
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Miscellaneous comments 


In the event the Congress should enact 
H.R. 7525 despite the objections and de- 
ficiencies discussed above, the Commission- 
ers desire to point out that the bill in their 
view is also deficient in that it fails to con- 
tain a separability provision, a provision for 
an effective date, and a provision coordinat- 
ing the proposed act with Reorganization 
Plan No. 5 of 1952. To correct these de- 
ficiencies, the Commissioners suggest that 
there be added at the end of the bill the fol- 
lowing new title: 


“TITLE VI 


“Sec. 601. If any part of this Act is declared 
unconstitutional, or the applicability there- 
of to any person or circumstances is held in- 
valid, the applicability of such part to other 
persons and circumstances and the constitu- 
tionality or validity of every other part of 
the Act shall not be affected thereby. 

“Src. 602. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued so as to affect the authority vested in 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia by Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 
1952 (66 Stat. 824). The performance of any 
function vested by this Act in the Board of 
Commissioners or in any office or agency un- 
der the jurisdiction or control of said Board 
of Commissioners may be delegated by said 
Board of Commissioners in accordance with 
section 3 of such plan. 

“Sec. 603. This Act shall become effective 
on the first day of the second month which 
follows its approval by more than ten days.” 

The Commissioners note that throughout 
the bill the intention appears to be to in- 
crease the penalty presently provided for 
certain offenses, and in several instances to 
establish a mandatory minimum penalty. 
The Commissioners have considerable ques- 
tion concerning the effectiveness of a man- 
datory minimum penalty. They are of the 
view that any such penalty may in its effect 
be self-defeating, in that if the mandatory 
minimum penalty is considered excessive by 
a jury, it may tend to acquit the defendant 
rather than subject him to what the jury 
may consider an excessively high mandatory 
minimum penalty. The Commissioners are 
cognizant of the fact that some effort is 
made to keep from the jury the knowledge 
of the penalty to which a defendant may be 
subject, in view of the fact that this knowl- 
edge is irrelevant to the question of whether 
the defendant did or did not commit the 
offense with which he is charged. However, 
the Commissioners recognize that sooner or 
later the jurors in attendance at court ac- 
quire knowledge concerning the maximum 
and minimum penalties for the more com- 
mon offenses, and carry this knowledge with 
them into the jury room at the time they 
begin their consideration of a case. In view 
of this, the Commissioners question whether 
a mandatory minimum penalty, or an in- 
crease in an existing mandatory minimum 
penalty, will operate in such manner as to 
affect materially the crime situation in the 
District of Columbia. 

WALTER N. TOBRINER, 
President, Board of Commissioners, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C. July 25, 1963. 
Hon. KERMIT GORDON, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Gordon: This is in response to 
your request for the views of the De 
ment of Justice on the bill H.R. 7525 “re- 
lating to crime and criminal procedure in 
the District of Columbia.” 

Your letter of July 16, 1963 to the chair- 
man of the House Committee on the District 
of Columbia on H.R. 7525 accurately relates 
titles I, II, and III of the bill to similar 
provisions of various bills commented on 
in our 12-page report of May 16, 1963 to 
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the same committee. We have nothing to 
add to the views previously expressed on 
these provisions. 

We have no objection to title IV, which 
would amend existing law relating to dan- 
gerous weapons (D.C. Code, sec. 22-3201) 
to include “robbery” in the definition of 
the term “crime of violence.” 

Subsection (a) of section 501 of title V 
of the bill would provide for the imposi- 
tion of the death penalty in rape cases, 
unless the jury unanimously recommends 
life imprisonment. If the jury is unable to 
agree, the court may impose the death pen- 
alty or life imprisonment. A person sen- 
tenced under the section would not become 
eligible for parole until he has served 20 
years. Under existing law, rape and carnal 
knowledge are punishable by up to 30 years’ 
imprisonment, but the jury may specifically 
recommend the death penalty. If the jury 
fails to agree on punishment, the sentence 
is imprisonment (D.C. Code, sec. 22-2801). 

As pointed out in our report of May 16, 
we are generally opposed to mandatory sen- 
tencing requirements. Moreover, the im- 
position of the death penalty particularly in 
cases of statutory rape, which would also be 
covered by this section, seems unduly harsh 
and lacking in flexibility. In our view greater 
discretion in sentencing should be per- 
mitted in order that all facts and circum- 
stances of the particular crime may be taken 
into account. In a large number of rape 
eases there may be a lack of consent, tech- 
nically speaking, but there frequently is a 
prior relationship between the two parties. 
There often are other circumstances, too, 
which make a case different from one in 
which there is violence, a weapon used, no 
prior acquaintance between the parties, or 
serious physical injury. 

Existing law provides that persons con- 
victed of assault with intent to kill, rob, 
rape, or poison shall be sentenced to not 
more than 15 years (D.C. Code, sec. 22-501). 
Section 502 would amend the existing law 
to provide a minimum sentence of 2 years 
and a maximum of 15 years. We think it 
unwise to establish minimum sentences and 
thus remove or limit the discretion of judges 
to impose sentence on the basis of the par- 
ticular crime and the background of the 
person convicted. 

Section 503 of the bill would define two 
degrees of burglary—breaking or entering 
an occupied dwelling, punishable by im- 
prisonment for from 20 years to life; and 
breaking or entering a dwelling, store, ves- 
sel, etc., punishable by imprisonment for 
from 5 to 15 years. We would have no ob- 
jection to defining two categories of bur- 
glary, but we would again question the wis- 
dom of minimum sentencing requirements 
and for that reason would oppose this pro- 
vision. 

Section 504 of the bill would raise the 
present minimum penalty of 6 months for 
robbery to 5 years. Our previous comments 
on minimum sentences are equally appli- 
cable to section 504. 

Section 505 of the bill dealing with bribery 
in connection with athletic contests appears 
unobjectionable. However, a question is 
raised as to whether an intention to limit 
the “margin of defeat” is a culpable inten- 
tion. Someone who attempts to accomplish 
that, and someone who bribes a contestant 
to accomplish that, may very well be trying 
to win for his team. The language in all 
of the subsections “limit the margin of vic- 
tory or defeat in such contests” should be 
changed to refer more specifically to the case 
of a particular team trying to lose or trying 
to limit the margin of its own victory. We 
note also that the provisions of this section 
and those of section 22-1513 of the District 
of Columbia Code overlap. Also, subsections 
(b) and (c) fail to state the applicable 
fines. 
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Section 506 would make mandatory the 
provisions of existing law (D.C. Code, sec. 
22-2303) which call for additional terms of 
imprisonment for the commission of crimes 
of violence when armed with a pistol or 
other firearm, and prohibits any suspension 
or probationary sentence. For reasons pre- 
viously discussed, we are opposed to the 
mandatory sentencing requirements of this 
section, 

The provisions of section 507 providing for 
the amendment of existing law relating to 
indecent publications in the District of Co- 
lumbia (D.C. Code, sec. 22-2001) are sub- 
stantially the same as those of the bill H.R. 
5989. A copy of the Department’s proposed 
report on H.R. 5989 is being forwarded for 
clearance along with this report. As pointed 
out in our proposed report several of these 
provisions are objectionable as presenting 
substantial constitutional problems. How- 
ever, we have read the proposed report of 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia on H.R. 5989 and would have no objec- 
tion to this section of the bill if amended 
as suggested in that report. 

Existing law prohibits the placing of ex- 
plosives with intent to destroy or injure 
property, and provides for a fine of not to 
exceed $1,000 or imprisonment not exceeding 
10 years, or both (D.C. Code, sec. 3105). Sec- 
tion 508 of the bill would set a minimum 
sentence of 5 years and would retain the 
maximum sentence at 10 years. Our previ- 
ous comments on minimum sentencing re- 
quirements are applicable to this section. 

Section 509 would prohibit the giving of 
false reports or information to the police 
department with knowledge that the infor- 
mation is false. The offense would be pun- 
ishable by a fine of up to $100 or imprison- 
ment up to 6 months, or both. We have no 
objection to this section. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, 
the Department of Justice is unable to rec- 
ommend enactment of this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
NICHOLAS DEB, KaTZENBACH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1963. 
Hon. JoHN L. MCMILLAN, 
Chairman, District of Columbia Committee, 
aie, of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 


Dran MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response 
to your requests for the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice on various bills which have 
been introduced in an effort to cope with the 
crime problems of the District of Columbia. 

At the outset, we must recognize that there 
are varied interests which must be accom- 
modated in any statutes we enact to aid in 
the enforcement of our criminal laws. We 
must make available to our law enforcement 
officers whatever lawful, appropriate means 
we can with which to make our streets, 
homes, and places of business safer. At the 
same time, we must be mindful of the fact 
that not every person who is taken into cus- 
tody, nor even every person charged with 
crime, is guilty. We must also be mindful 
that irrespective of whether such person is 
innocent or guilty, our Constitution and our 
way of life require that certain, sometimes 
restrictive, rules of conduct must be fol- 
lowed by our enforcement people and our 
courts. Any legislation favorably considered 
by the Congress must reflect an awareness 
of these sometimes conflicting considera- 
tions. 

Among the bills with which we are now 
concerned, are the measures directed at the 
impact of the so-called Mallory case. As 
you know, the Mallory rule is not at all con- 
cerned with whether or under what circum- 
stances the police in the District of Columbia 
may make an arrest. The case stands merely 
for the proposition that a confession ob- 
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tained from an arrested person before his 
arraignment will not be received in evidence 
in a criminal trial if obtained during a pe- 
riod of “unreasonable delay.” This is as it 
should be. Since the decision in Mallory, 
we have had a number of other cases inter- 
preting “unreasonable delay” which, I am 
advised, make it virtually impossible for in- 
vestigating officers to speak with arrested 
persons with any assurance that a resultant 
confession will be usable in the courtroom. 

The American Law Institute has recently 
received funds with which to undertake a 
study of the problems raised by the Mallory 
decision. Also, various bills directed to these 
problems have been introduced in Co: 
You have requested a report on H.R. 1930, 
H.R. 5334, and H.R. 5726. Without expressing 
any view on the need for amendatory legis- 
lation—leaving that question for the District 
of Columbia enforcement officials and the 
U.S. attorney for the District of Columbia, 
all of whom grapple with the problems of 
Mallory daily—the Department of Justice 
would support H.R. 5726 in preference to 
the other two bills. It is generally agreed 
that there should not be (and under rule 
5(a) of the Criminal Rules there cannot be) 
any unnecessary delay in taking an arrested 
person before a commissioner or magistrate. 
Section 2 of H.R. 5726 recognizes this and 
clearly provides for the exclusion from evi- 
dence of any confession, admission, or state- 
ment made during a period of unnecessary 
delay. However, the bill provides that a 
delay in taking a person before a commit- 
ting magistrate shall not be deemed cause 
for exclusion of an otherwise admissible 
confession, admission, or statement if cer- 
tain prescribed guidelines are adhered to 
in the course of the detention. It is the 
guidelines that make this bill superior, in 
our judgment, to H.R. 1930 and H.R. 5334. 
H.R. 1930, except for requiring advice to an 
accused of his right not to make a statement 
and that any he makes may be used against 
him, fails to provide even minimum safe- 
guards for an accused, H.R. 5334, the bill 
proposed by the so-called Killough committee 
of the District of Columbia Bar Association, 
but rejected by the general membership at 
an open meeting in April similarly fails to 
provide adequate safeguards and thereby is 
susceptible to serious constitutional doubt 
as violative of the due process clause of the 
fifth amendment. On the other hand, H.R. 
5726 provides that delay in and of itself will 
not be cause for exclusion of a confession, 
admission, or statement if a person is plainly 
advised, in advance of questioning, of his 
right to make no statement and that any he 
does make may be used against him; if he is 
afforded, again in advance of questioning, an 
opportunity to notify a relative or friend and 
consult with counsel; if not more than 6 
hours elapsed between the arrest and the 
completion of the confession, statement, or 
admission; and if, when reasonably possible, 
the questioning, warning and advice were 
witnessed by someone not a law enforcement 
officer, transcribed verbatim, or sound re- 
corded. 

INVESTIGATIVE SUBPENA 


Two bills, H.R. 5046 and H.R. 5335, “to 
authorize judicial officers to require the giv- 
ing of evidence relating to crimes in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” have been referred to 
the Department of Justice for comment. 

These bills are substantially similar. They 
are presumably offered as possible substi- 
tutes for the arrest for investigation pro- 
cedure which the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners banned as of March 15, 1963. 
Both measures would authorize the issuance 
of an investigative subpena by certain judi- 
cial officers on application of the prosecuting 
attorney if in a criminal investigation of an 
offense punishable by imprisonment for 1 
year or more good cause is shown for be- 
Heving that a person may be able to give 
evidence relating to such crime. H.R. 5335 
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also provides that when an investigating of- 
ficer has reasonable ground to believe that 
if the normal procedure is followed the re- 
spondent may not be readily available, he 
may serve a subpena previously issued in 
blank by a court clerk or U.S. commissioner 
and bring the respondent before a judicial 
officer. Both bills limit interrogation to 6 
hours, with H.R. 5335 excluding police sta- 
tions or detention facilities as proper places 
for such questioning. H.R. 5046 makes a 
respondent's “refusal” to give evidence 
punishable as contempt. H.R. 5335 provides 
that when a respondent “willfully refuses” he 
may be prosecuted as provided in title 23 of 
the District of Columbia Code and be sub- 
ject to a maximum penalty of a $500 fine or 
60 days’ imprisonment. 

As with some of the Mallory legislation 
discussed earlier, this Department expresses 
no recommendation as to the need of an 
experiment such as would be embarked upon 
under this type of legislation. We do feel, 
however, if legislation such as H.R. 5726 is 
enacted, the investigative subpena legisla. 
tion would be unnecessary. In any event, 
the bills now before the committee, H.R. 
5046 and H.R. 5335, appear to lack the neces- 
sary safeguards to which persons upon whom 
investigative subpenas may be served are 
constitutionally entitled. 

Among the features of the legislation 
which merit close scrutiny are the following: 
First, despite the statement in H.R. 5335 
(sec. 1(c)) that a detention as provided for 
in the bill shall not constitute an arrest, 
both bills provide for a seizure of the per- 
son without probable cause, in violation of 
the fourth amendment and accompanied by 
the consequences of a conventional arrest. 
Both bills seem to permit a 6-hour police in- 
terrogation of a person suspected of commit- 
ting a felony, without the assistance of 
counsel. In our view such a procedure 
would be violative of the sixth amendment’s 
guarantee that an accused shall “have the 
assistance of counsel for his defense.” If 
this legislation is to receive favorable con- 
sideration, the final enactment should at 
least— 

1. Provide that the questioning is to be 
done in the presence of a monitor designated 
by the court. 

2. Provide that the questioning should 
be reduced considerably from the 6 hours 
provided in the bill, subject to an exten- 
sion for an additional period of time by the 
judicial officer upon a showing of good cause. 

3. Provide that the witness is free to leave 
if he wishes, subject, of course to a prosecu- 
tion for contempt. 

4. Provide for representation by counsel 
throughout the interrogation. 

5. Provide that a judicial officer shall ad- 
vise the respondent of his right to make no 
incriminating statement, and that any state- 
ments he does make may be used against him. 

6. Provide for the verbatim recording of 
all questions, answers, and statements made 
in the course of the interrogation. 

Whether, with the addition of these safe- 
guards the legislation would constitute a 
useful investigative tool is a question on 
which local enforcement personnel can bet- 
ter advise the committee. 


MATERIAL WITNESSES 


The committee has requested our views 
on H.R. 1929, a bill “to permit an officer or 
member of the Metropolitan Police force of 
the District of Columbia to detain and ques- 
tion persons suspected of committing crimes; 
and to require bond in the case of certain 
material witnesses”; and H.R. 5336, a bill “to 
amend the law relating to material and nec- 
essary witnesses to crimes committed in the 
District of Columbia.” 

H.R. 1929 is cast in two sections, the first 
of which provides for the detention of per- 
sons suspected of committing criminal acts 
in the District of Columbia. It, in effect, 
would constitute a legislative reinstitution 
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of investigative arrest in the District of 
Columbia, As such, it would be subject to the 
constitutional and other considerations pre- 
viously raised with respect to H.R. 5046 and 
H.R. 5335, the investigative subpena bills. 
As a matter of fact, it would be much less 
likely to survive judicial scrutiny, as it has 
even less of the required safeguards sug- 
gested by the fourth, fifth, and sixth amend- 
ments than do the subpena bills. 

Section 2 of H.R. 1929, and H.R. 5336 are 
directed at assuring the presence of material 
witnesses at the investigation or trial of a 
person charged with the commission of a 
felony. H.R. 1929 would permit a Metropoli- 
tan Police officer to detain a material witness 
for 6 hours before bringing him before a 
judicial officer to determine whether there 
is a reasonable probability that such witness 
will not be available during an investigation 
or trial. H.R. 5336 requires that a material 
witness be taken before a judicial officer 
“without unnecessary delay,” to determine 
whether there is a reasonable probability that 
he will not be available at a trial. It does 
not permit a 6-hour delay, nor does it per- 
mit detention in connection with investiga- 
tions. H.R. 5336, submitted by the District 
of Columbia Commissioners, represents the 
sounder approach to the material witness 
problem to which it is addressed. It is pat- 
terned after rule 46(b) of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure, the constitutionality 
of which has never been doubted. However, 
if it is to be favorably considered, the com- 
mittee may wish to consider the following 
suggestions. 

Recognizing that the person involved is 
not accused of a criminal act, and may even 
be the victim of that act, it would seem de- 
sirable to provide a means for witnesses who 
are unable to post bonds because of financial 
inability to be released from confinement. 

In some States, by statute, once the de- 
fendant is apprehended the deposition of the 
witness may be taken, and the defendant 
afforded the right of a cross-examination. 
Rule 15(a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure has a similar provision. While 
the rules of criminal procedure for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia provide for depositions of 
material witnesses for the defendant, who 
are about to leave the District (D.C. Code, 
sec. 23-111), no like provision is made for 
depositions of witnesses for the Government. 

It is suggested also, that although the wit- 
ness is not accused of a crime, he should 
have the right to counsel and be advised of 
this right. An analogous situation is the 
right of an accused to counsel in a prelimi- 
nary hearing. There is precedent for this 
practice. In New York, for example, the 
magistrate advises the witness of his right 
to counsel, and if he cannot pay for it, the 
court will assign an attorney to serve with- 
out compensation. (See 40 Neb. L. Rev. 503, 
510; 511, note 42, commenting on “imprison- 
ment of the material witness for failure to 
give bond.“ ) 

It is also suggested that consideration be 
given to compensating a witness for time 
spent in detention awaiting interrogation or 
trial. While there are provisions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code for witness fees for 
attendance in court (D.C. Code, sec. 11-1501 
and 23-109), under the weight of authority, 
these provisions would not be broad enough 
to permit payment of compensation to a 
material witness under detention. Even if 
detention is a public duty which a person 
may properly be called on to perform, it may 
operate as an intolerable burden on a wit- 
ness and his family, if, while prevented from 
working, he is denied reimbursement during 
the detention period which under some cir- 
cumstances might be prolonged for several 
months. 

As is provided in rule 46(b) of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure, consideration 
should be given to a provision which would 
authorize the judge or commissioner to or- 
der the release of the witness if he has been 
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detained for an unreasonable amount of 
time, and to modify at any time the require- 
ment as to bail, 

Under the language of the bill the police 
would, without judicial process, be em- 
powered physically to take the material wit- 
ness before the judge on the basis of their 
own determination that the statutory 
grounds exist. As a practical matter this 
would seem to be necessary where a witness 
is taken into custody at the scene of the 
crime. However, with respect to witnesses 
other than those taken into custody at the 
scene of the crime we suggest that consider- 
ation be given to a revision of the proposal 
to provide that such witnesses may not be 
taken before a judge except pursuant to a 
court-issued subpena. This could be based 
on an ex parte affidavit or petition. Such a 
revision would be consistent with rule 46(b) 
of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 

Also, to clarify the intention that not 
everyone need be detained, but that those 
who are must be brought before a judicial 
officer without unnecessary delay, it is sug- 
gested that lines 2 through 4 of page 2 be 
revised to read: “Witness may be detained by 
a member of the Metropolitan Police force or 
by a Federal law enforcement officer. Any 
person so detained shall, without unneces- 
sary delay, be taken before a judge of the 
United States.” 

Modified as suggested, H.R. 5336 would 
substantially improve the existing law in the 
District of Columbia relating to the deten- 
tion of material witnesses. 


DURHAM RULE 


The Department has not been asked to 
submit its views on H.R. 1932, legislation 
to clarify and modify substantively and pro- 
cedurally—the law of the District of Co- 
lumbia relating to the defense of insanity 
in criminal cases. However, in your letter 
to the Attorney General, dated April 2, you 
refer to testimony by District law enforce- 
ment officials that the present state of the 
law has seriously hampered the administra- 
tion of criminal justice. 

H.R. 1932 is identical with H.R. 7052, 87th 
Congress, which passed the House on June 26, 
1961. It is directed at the problems which 
have arisen in the application of the deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit in Durham v. United 
States (94 U.S. App. D.C.; 214 F. 2d 862, 
(1954)). However, in the course of recent 
decisions—notably McDonald v. United States 
(312 F. 2d 847 (1962) )—the Court has largely 
obviated the need for legislation such as 
H.R. 1932. In its unanimous, en banc opin- 
ion, the court not only resolved many of 
the difficulties, but reflected a willingness 
and ability to make adjustments in the Dur- 
ham rule and its application, as experience 
dictates. It is the view of this Department 
that the court should be given the oppor- 
tunity further to develop and refine the law 
in this area without legislation at this time. 


FOURTH OFFENDER 


The Department is unable to recommend 
the enactment of H.R. 1893, a bill to provide, 
under the laws of the District of Columbia, 
for the life imprisonment of any person con- 
victed of four felonies. 

Apart from the specifics of the bill, as to 
which we have certain criticisms, we are gen- 
erally opposed to this or similar legislation. 
It is not in keeping with modern thinking, 
as expressed repeatedly by judges and in the 
American Law Institute Model Penal Code, 
that mandatory sentences are of a highly 
questionable value. They result in serious 
inequities and make it even more difficult 
to obtain warranted convictions, particularly 
when jurors know that a conviction means 
life imprisonment for an offender. 

The sentencing process is affected by nu- 
merous factors which vary from case to case, 
and the weight to be assigned to each factor 
should be left to the discretion of the presid- 
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ing judge in each instance. The interim 
report of the New York State Temporary 
Commission on Revision of the Criminal 
Code, published on February 1, 1963, indi- 
cates similar misgivings about the operation 
of New York’s habitual offender legislation 
of this type. 

The prohibition against parole for a pris- 
oner convicted and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment adds further undesirable rigidity 
to the measure. 

Finally, the measure is in direct conflict 
with Public Law 85-752 (72 Stat. 845, ap- 
proved August 25, 1958) which seeks to in- 
vest the sentencing process with a full con- 
sideration of all the factors involved, an 
Objective which that law proposes to reach 
through judicial institutes and indetermi- 
nate sentences, 


DANGEROUS WEAPONS 


The final measure on which the com- 
mittee has requested our views is H.R. 678, 
a bill to make possession of a dangerous 
Weapon presumptive evidence of intent to 
use it unlawfully. 

This Department is gravely concerned 
about the ease with which dangerous weap- 
ons may be obtained, transferred, and pos- 
sessed, and the tragedies which occur as a 
result of this. We would wholeheartedly 
support legislation to regulate traffic in such 
weapons, and their possession, but are un- 
able to support an approach to the problem 
such as that of H.R. 678. 

Dangerous weapons, by definition in the 
District of Columbia Code, include a toy 
pistol, a razor, and a knife with a blade 
longer than 3 inches. To presume from 
the possession by a child of a toy pistol that 
he intends to use it unlawfully, or to pre- 
sume that a man’s possession of a razor 
indicates an intent to use it unlawfully, or 
to presume that a housewife carrying her 
carving knife intends to put it to an illegal 
use, is unreasonable. 

Further, the Supreme Court in Tot v. 
United States (319 U.S. 463, 467-468 (1943)), 
stated the following concerning statutory 
presumptions: 

“Under our decisions, a statutory pre- 
sumption cannot be sustained if there be no 
rational connection between the fact proved 
and the ultimate fact presumed, if the 
inference of the one from the proof of the 
other is arbitrary because of lack of connec- 
tion between the two in common experience. 
This is not to say that a valid presumption 
may not be created upon a view of relation 
broader than the jury might take in a spe- 
cific case. But, where the inference is so 
strained as not to have a reasonable relation 
to the circumstances of life as we know 
them, it is not competent for the legislature 
to create it as a rule governing the procedure 
of courts.” 

Benton v. United States (232 F. 2d 341 
(D.C. Cir. 1956)), involved a statutory pre- 
sumption somewhat similar to the one in the 
bill in question. In that case the defendant 
had been convicted for violation of section 
22-3601 of the District of Columbia Code, 
which reads as follows: 

“No person shall have in his possession in 
the District any instruments, tool, or other 
implement for picking locks or pockets, or 
that is usually employed, or reasonably may 
be employed in the commission of any crime, 
if he is unable satisfactorily to account for 
the possession of the implement.” 

The defendant had been found in the pos- 
session of a sledge hammer, ax, and hacksaw. 
The court interpreted the statute as allow- 
ing the jury to presume the existence of an 
intent to use the instrument for a felonious 
purpose from the mere fact of possession of 
the instrument. The court, in reversing the 
conviction, held that no rational inference 
of criminal intent could be drawn from the 
mere possession of tools which “reasonably 
may be employed” in crime. The court did 
not reach the question of whether the in- 
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ference of criminal intent could be drawn 
from the possession of tools or implements 
which in themselves give rise to sinister 
inferences. 

Some of the views expressed in this re- 
port were stated in substance by U.S. Attor- 
ney Acheson when he appeared before a sub- 
committee of the House District of Columbia 
Committee on May 6. However, I hope this 
written presentation of them will be of fur- 
ther assistance to the committee in its de- 
liberations. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
NICHOLAS DEB, KaTZENBACH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. I should like to ask 
the gentleman a question with respect 
to the minority views, to which the 
gentleman subscribed. I notice the 
gentleman is concerned about the entire 
bill and its constitutionality. 

Would the gentleman recommend that 
we embrace in this legislation the New 
York laws which were recently enacted 
called the stop-and-frisk and the no- 
knock laws, where a police officer can 
stop anybody and search him or go into 
anybody's house without knocking? 

Mr. MULTER. Ido not support those 
principles. I believe that those laws as 
enacted in the State of New York are 
unconstitutional and will be so declared 
when they reach the U.S. Supreme Court. 
I was not in favor of that approach then 
and I am not in favor of it now. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman in 
the well in the minority views indicates 
there is something unholy about our fix- 
ing minimum punishments for crimes 
committed in the District of Columbia, 
but I note in your State that second de- 
gree murder is punishable by imprison- 
ment for not less than 20 years or more 
than life and manslaughter is punish- 
able—— 

Mr. MULTER. May I interrupt for a 
moment? 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes. 

Mr. MULTER. And ask the gentle- 
man if it is not a fact that statistics show 
that those mandatory penalties do not 
deter crime and they have not reduced 
the crime rate? 

Mr. WHITENER. I take it the 
gentleman is saying that punishing 
crime has no relationship to deterring 
crime? 

Mr. MULTER. Let us take penology 
and the history of penology as the 
gentleman knows it. Should we go back 
to the days when you cut off the hand of 
a thief or the days when the death 
sentence was imposed for stealing a loaf 
of bread? 

Mr. WHITENER. I do not find any 
such language in this bill. 

Mr. MULTER. No; you do not. But 
that is the underlying principle of man- 
datory sentences. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Conyers]. 
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Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to join those who have spoken 
against H.R. 5688, the omnibus District 
of Columbia crime bill and strongly urge 
its recommittal or defeat. 

During the last few weeks the entire 
country has had its attention focused on 
Selma, Ala., largely because of the un- 
justified and unconstitutional use of local 
police powers. Certainly at this time we 
should be particularly careful and re- 
sponsible about authorizing police pro- 
cedures in the local jurisdiction for which 
we have special responsibility—the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The entire country 
will be guided by our actions today. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the communication I re- 
ceived in connection with this bill that 
was signed by many members of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee. Many 
members of this committee are attorneys 
and at least two of them are members 
of the House Committee on Judiciary and 
so are particularly sensitive to the need 
for proper legal procedures. They 
pointed out that this measure is being 
rushed through committee and this 
House without proper consideration. No 
public hearings have been held on this 
bill at all. In early 1963 the District of 
Columbia Committee held hearings on 
the general subject of crime in the Dis- 
trict, but many proposals included in this 
bill were not discussed even then. I was 
shocked to find that the committee re- 
port, 153 pages long, only became avail- 
able 3 days ago. Most disturbing is the 
fact that even the members of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee who oppose 
this bill did not have an opportunity to 
read the majority report before they 
wrote their dissenting views. Certainly 
we should have more adequate consider- 
ation of such an important measure than 
H.R. 5688 has received so far. 

As an attorney and as a member of the 
House Judiciary Committee, I would par- 
ticularly like to discuss one of the most 
dangerous aspects of this bill—the re- 
classification of a number of more minor 
crimes into major offenses and the set- 
ting of a mandatory minimum sentence 
for the committing of certain offenses. 

The mandatory minimum sentence has 
been placed into the bill despite the op- 
position of the District Commissioners, 
the chief of police, the head of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bureau of Corrections, 
the Justice Department, and the head of 
the Federal Bureau of Corrections. 

These gentlemen believe as I do that 
such a provision will act to the detriment 
of what the proposers of this bill are try- 
ing to achieve—a crime-free city. No 
jury can fail to be cognizant of the con- 
sequences of its acts. If a mandatory 
minimum sentence were established, a 
jury feeling that such a sentence were 
too strong might be tempted to acauit a 
clearly guilty person. This has been 
done often in capital cases despite the 
disqualification of jurors who are willing 
to admit that capital punishment ap- 
pears to be a too severe punishment to 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, as a Representative of 
an urban district, I am well aware that 
crime is increasing during the 1960’s to 
crisis proportions. In Detroit, before my 
election to this great body, I was actively 
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concerned with the problems of police- 
community relations, police brutality, 
civil liberties, and urban crime. I am 
keenly aware of the necessity to deal 
with these problems. But if we are to 
deal adequately with this crisis, we must 
do it with wisdom and humanity, not 
with the retrogressive and unconstitu- 
tional measures included in this bill. 

President Johnson demonstrated his 
concern with this problem when he an- 
nounced his decision to appoint a Presi- 
dential Commission on Crime in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Certainly it would be 
far better for us to await the report of 
that Commission than to pass this hast- 
ily-considered and ill-advised legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I particularly want to 
praise the members of the District of 
Columbia Committee who filed the 
minority report on this bill. Their re- 
port is cogent and exhaustive in its 
analysis of the bill. Let me read to my 
colleagues the three main points the 
minority report makes in its opening dis- 
cussion of the bill: 

A. The bill is being rushed through with- 
out hearings or adequate consideration. 

B. The bill is badly drafted, unconstitu- 
tional, unworkable, unduly harsh, and in- 
adequate for the needs of the District. 

C. The Senate District committee’s criti- 
cisms of the House bill further illustrate how 
objectionable H.R. 946 is. 


Mr. Chairman, the minority report is 
of such quality, that I would like to use 
the opening and closing summary state- 
ments of the minority report as my clos- 
3 remarks in urging the defeat of this 

ey 

Mrnorrry Vrews—H.R. 5688 
OPENING STATEMENT 


We dissent from the majority report rec- 
ommending passage of H.R. 5688. We think 
that the committee amendments are wholly 
insufficient to correct the basic deficiencies 
of the bill. We urge the House to reject the 
bill. 

This bill incorporates many of the worst 
features of a series of bills which have been 
considered by this committee in recent years. 
It proposes harsh and repressive measures to 
punish the criminal symptoms of the social 
and economic misery within the District of 
Columbia. Its disregard of the basic re- 
quirements of the Constitution puts human 
values at the bottom of the legislative scale. 
It ignores the President’s call, in his mes- 
sage to Congress of February 15, 1965 (H. 
Doc. 87, 89th Cong.), for “a fair and effective 
system of law enforcement” and “imagina- 
tive improvements in the entire legal and so- 
cial structure of our criminal law and its 
administration.” It takes no account of the 
President’s simultaneous statement that he 
will “establish a commission which will con- 
cern itself specifically with crime and law 
enforcement in the District.” And it is in- 
consistent with the President’s recent mes- 
sage to Congress concerning crime (Mar. 8, 
1965, H. Doc. 103, 89th Cong.), where he said: 
“We are not prepared in our democratic sys- 
tem to pay for improved law enforcement 
by unreasonable limitations on the individ- 
ual protections which ennoble our system.” 

CONCLUSION 

This bill is a repressive and unpalatable 
measure, whether considered section by sec- 
tion, or as a whole, If it were adopted for 
the District of Columbia, it would undoubt- 
edly serve as a precedent and pattern for the 
enactment of similar legislation by State and 
municipal legislative bodies. It thus poses a 
danger to liberty and freedom and good gov- 
ernment, not only in the narrow confines of 
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the District of Columbia, but also through- 
out the United States. 
We urge and hope that this bill will be 
rejected and killed. 
FRANK HORTON. 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Maruras]. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to oppose the passage of this proposed 
legislation and I do so with some feeling 
of regret because it mars the record of 
cooperation which the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] and I 
have been able to achieve in matters that 
affect the Nation’s Capital. Although we 
differ in our views on this particular 
legislation I think that the gentleman 
from North Carolina certainly deserves 
the highest credit for his intense interest 
in affairs of Washington and for the very 
many contributions that he hasmade. I 
am forced, however, to differ with him on 
this occasion by the provisions that are 
contained in this bill and by the very 
serious questions that I have in my own 
mind about it and the serious questions 
that are raised by people throughout the 
Nation’s Capital. 

Very many members of the District of 
Columbia Bar Association happen to be 
constituents of mine, living in the ad- 
joining parts of Maryland and I think it 
should be known here in this House that 
the District of Columbia Bar Association 
a Eee in opposition to this 


The Justice Department has opposed 
this bill. I do not think it is enough for 
us simply to say that the Justice Depart- 
ment is opposed to it, but I think the 
Members of the House are entitled to 
know why the Justice Department is op- 
posed to it. 

When this legislation, with some mod- 
ifications, was before the House last year, 
the then Deputy Attorney General, Mr. 
Katzenbach, who is now the Attorney 
General of the United States, had occa- 
sion to analyze it rather carefully in a 
letter dated September 13, 1963, ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia of the 
other body. I shall make every effort to 
interpolate his analysis of that bill accu- 
rately to relate it to this one, with due 
regard to the changes that have been 
made. 

Of title I, which has not been changed, 
the Attorney General said: 

It does not provide adequate standards or 
maintain necessary safeguards. 


This is the Attorney General’s consid- 
ered view of the Mallory rule provision 
title in the bill which is now before the 
House. Irepeat it: 

It does not provide adequate standards or 
maintain necessary safeguards, 


Unfortunately, the Attorney General 
was not before us in this session of Con- 
gress to give his current views on the 
Mallory rule and its effect on the admin- 
istration of justice. I doubt that he 
would have changed his views on title I 
this year. But I think at least it would 
have been helpful if we had his current 
views on this legislation. 

With respect to the Durham rule the 
Attorney General was equally decisive. 
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Referring to the provisions which affect 
the Durham rule he said: 

In Mr. Acheson’s opinion and that of the 
Department of Justice, the difficulties that 
inhere in the Durham rule have been largely 
obviated by the decision in McDonald v. 
United States. The McDonald decision 
brings the test of criminal responsibility 
closer to the standard of control over be- 
havior and restores to the jury the function 
of passing upon the credibility and weight 
of the testimony of expert witnesses, thus 
sharply curtailing the practice of court-di- 
rected verdicts of acquittal by reason of in- 
sanity. 

It is a major modification of Durham rule. 
It is noteworthy that in the McDonald case 
the en banc opinion of the court was unani- 
mous and reflected a willingness on the part 
of the court to make adjustments in the 
Durham rule and to apply a continuing re- 
evaluation to developments in this field of 
the law. We believe, therefore, that the 
court should be given the opportunity to 
further consolidate and crystallize its new 
departure in the fleld of criminal responsi- 
bility and that legislation at this time would 
only bring new controversy and confusion 
into a field which seems to be clarifying in a 
satisfactory way. 


This was the opinion of the Attorney 
General last year. The proposal now 
pending before us has not been changed 
and does not differ in this regard. We 
do not know whether the Attorney Gen- 
eral himself may have changed his views. 
It would be very valuable to know his 
views. I doubt if he has changed them. 

But, Mr. Chairman, certainly this 
House should be advised of the legal 
opinion of the highest legal officer of the 
United States. 

With respect to the title which deals 
with the detentions, the Attorney Gen- 
eral last year objected on the ground 
that this bill provided for seizure “with- 
out probable cause.” 

The committee has remedied that difi- 
culty and has provided that there must 
be probable cause. That amendment to 
the bill, helpful as it is, does not over- 
come, however, the Attorney General’s 
further objection, and I quote: 

In addition, the detention proposed by 
title III deprives a person of his opportunity 
to seek bail immediately, keeps him incom- 
municado, suspends his right of habeas cor- 
pus, and tends to impair his privilege against 
self-incrimination under the fifth amend- 
ment. 


Mr. Chairman, that is the legal opin- 
ion of the Attorney General of the United 
States with respect to this legislation. 

The Attorney General said last year 
that he fully recognized the necessity 
for securing the appearance of material 
witnesses. He had some constructive 
and positive suggestions to make as to 
how that could be done in a constitu- 
tional manner. I believe it would be ex- 
tremely helpful to have the Attorney 
General before us in order to discuss 
in person some of those suggestions 
which he made. I wish that that could 
be done. 

Mr. Chairman, in dealing with the sub- 
ject of mandatory minimum sentences as 
provided in this bill, the Attorney Gen- 
eral has said, and I quote: 

Finally, mandatory minimums are in di- 
rect conflict with Public Law 85-752 which 
seeks to invest the sentencing process with 
a full consideration of all the factors in- 
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volved, an objective which that law proposes 
to reach through judicial institutes and in- 
determinate sentences, 


Here, again, Mr. Chairman, is an area 
where the highest legal officer in the 
United States has given his view on a 
serious question of judicial and penal 
philosophy, which is in conflict with the 
provisions of this bill. 

There are other provisions contained 
in the bill which as I say have been 
modified in accordance with past criti- 
cism and which will pass muster today. 
I have given to the members of the Com- 
mittee a sampling of the provisions in 
the bill that still exist which have not 
been changed and which have been ques- 
tioned by the highest legal officers and 
which were questioned by Members of 
the House, as you will see from a study 
of the minority report. 

I believe that we need to go back again 
into committee and find a greater con- 
sensus on what must be contained in 
this bill. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Under the terms of 
the bill as I read title III a man may be 
detained for 6 hours and if, in the wisdom 
of the arresting or holding officer, he 
must be considered a defendant and must 
be arrested, does the gentleman know 
whether or not at the end of that 6 hours 
when an arrest is determined to be made 
there is required under the legislation 
immediate arraignment before a justice 
or a judge for bail to be fixed? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I would hope that 
would be the implication, that they would 
wait no longer than that for a legal ar- 
raignment. But I can perceive from the 
gentleman’s. question that there is at 
least a doubt in his own mind. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. If the gentleman 
will yield further, there seems to be a 
doubt in my own mind because there is 
nothing in the legislation as I read it for 
the police at the end of 6 hours then to 
have the proposed defendant booked and 
detain him a subsequent period of time 
without immediate arraignment before a 
justice or a magistrate or whatever he 
is called, so that bail can be set. 

I would like to have that clarified if 
someone on the committee can do so. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas for a clarification of 
that question, 

Mr. DOWDY. It will clarify itself if 
the gentleman will read the bill. The 
last sentence of section (c) under title 
III states as follows: 

At the end of the detention the person so 
detained shall be released or be arrested 
and charged with a crime. 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. But the gentleman 
did not answer the question. The ques- 
tion I posed was whether or not he is 
considered arrested, and he must there- 
upon be brought before a magistrate or 
a sitting judge in order for bail to be fixed 
at that time. I would like to have that 
clarified. 

Mr. DOWDY. The crime is carried 
up to the magistrate. 
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Mr. MATHIAS. I think you can get 
some idea from the questions that have 
been raised today of the controversial 
character of this bill. There is the state- 
ment of the Attorney General of the 
United States, which has been quoted, 
leaving a very serious doubt as to what 
should be done here. The opinion has 
been expressed time and again on the 
floor this afternoon that this Nation’s 
Capital should be a model for the whole 
country with respect to its criminal code. 
I certainly share this view. I have as 
much if not more reason than anyone in 
this Chamber for wanting to see Wash- 
ington have the lowest crime of any major 
city in this country, but I am not con- 
vinced this bill will contribute toward 
that objective. 

I would like to know the current views 
of the Attorney General on some of these 
matters. I would like to know what the 
President’s Commission on Crime is go- 
ing to propose. I would like to know 
what the current thinking of some of 
the law-enforcement officials of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may be, including the 
new police chief, who has not been called 
to testify on this particular legislation. 

I would like to know what effort and 
steps we can take in the classification of 
crimes, or what steps we can take to 
improve the Police Department, what 
we can do about raising police morale. 
The policemen in the District of Colum- 
bia have to testify on their own time. 
If that results in overtime for them in 
the week, they do not get any additional 
compensation for that. What effect does 
this have on the morale of the Police 
Department? There are some mechan- 
ical steps in the administration of the 
courts and the Police Department that 
need to be examined, as well as the 
amendment of the criminal codes. All 
of these questions need review in the 
District. 

At the proper time I shall offer a mo- 
tion to recommit with the instruction 
that the committee hold public hearings 
on this bill. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Apams]. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
speak on this bill from some experience 
in the past with basic law enforcement, 
particularly in the area of the Mallory 
rule and the McNaghten test as opposed 
to the so-called Durham rule. I was US. 
attorney for a period of time and, basi- 
cally, what I speak with regard to is the 
law-abiding citizen, the basic problem 
that is facing all of us in the District of 
Columbia—particularly those of us who 
live in the District, and in the day-to-day 
life that we must live—and the practical 
approach of what is done day by day on 
the streets and, yes, in the actual homes, 
backyards, and rooms that are involved 
within the city and the people that are 
living with them, 

The original McNaghten rule is in 
force in most of the jurisdictions of the 
United States. Insanity is a matter of 
defense. It is a matter in many States 
that is presented to the jury and right- 
fully so. This is because our present 
psychiatric abilities are not up to decid- 
ing whether or not a man is perfectly safe 
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for alltime. We talk about the individual 
rights of human beings. This, of course, 
we are all concerned about. We are con- 
cerned about the law-abiding citizens, 
too. I have some grave worries about 
title V of this bill. But title I and title II 
are basic titles that are in force in most 
of the jurisdictions of the United States 
at the present time. 

In street crimes one of the most des- 
perate and difficult things that any pros- 
ecutor faces is the original proof of what 
happened. This is because usually this 
comes from a hysterical victim and from 
some eyewitnesses who are not very ac- 
curate and, yes, from investigations in- 
volved with the person who is accused. 
This is a valuable tool. This is a neces- 
sary tool. Many of the things that hap- 
pen in street crime cases are directly de- 
pendent upon how efficient and effective 
law enforcement is. In terms of police 
morale, you will find your level of law en- 
forcement will rise or will fall to the level 
that is established by the courts where 
convictions can be obtained. 

I might say this, in practical, general 
law enforcement, you can expect that 
out of every 10 persons apprehended, 
only about 3 will actually reach the pros- 
ecutive function. There is a reason for 
this. There is protection by the actual 
things that happen in the prosecutor’s 
office in deciding whether or not further 
prosecution is warranted. There is a 
second factor that is very important and 
that is, very often the person who is in- 
volved in the particular crime will not 
be apprehended at all even though the 
officer may have probable cause, for the 
simple reason that if you cannot use a 
statement that occurs after the individ- 
ual has been apprehended, then you find 
yourself in a position where your case 
will depend on eyewitnesses who are not 
always accurate. An eyewitness is of 
far less value than we are led to believe 
by television. 

The final point I would make is this. 
If we are basically going to try to enforce 
responsibility in our major city areas, 
I favor education—spending more 
money—having an antipoverty program. 
But we must have responsibilities along 
with such efforts and the responsibilities 
are to be certain that you can live in your 
homes in safety and walk in your streets 
in safety. The responsibility that goes 
with living in a major city is that you 
must have some respect for your neigh- 
bors. You must be able to move in your 
city streets. You must be able to say 
this is a community in which you want 
to live. I do not believe there is a civil 
rights or a civil liberties factor running 
through this, particularly in titles I and 
II. We live with these provisions 
throughout the rest of the country and 
live with them very well. We live with 
them because of the responsibility and 
the respect that you obtain from your 
commissioners. I happen to know the 
U.S. attorney in this area. He is a fine 
man and I do not worry about his re- 
sponsibility in questioning or handling 
witnesses in the period of time between 
when they are apprehended and when 
they actually go before the court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. SICKLES]. 

Mr.SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this time. 
I hate to impose upon you with this voice 
today, but as an area resident and one 
who is very much concerned with the 
problem of crime in the District of Co- 
lumbia, as well as in other areas of the 
country, I feel I should go on record, in 
addition to the fact that I am one of the 
signers of the minority views, in stating 
publicly to you how concerned we are. 
But we also feel that adequate consider- 
ation has not been given to the bill and 
the subject matter before us. 

As was indicated by the chairman of 
the subcommittee, a very able gentle- 
man, he did not have time during his ex- 
planation to go through all the many 
titles of this bill in order to discuss them 
at great length. 

Although I am an attorney and prac- 
ticed law for many years in the District 
of Columbia, I do not happen to be a 
specialist in the field of criminal law, 
so I have neither the expertise nor the 
prejudices on both sides of this problem 
which faces us, particularly with respect 
to titles I and II of the bill. I will say 
that when it is suggested the only thing 
we have to do to solve the criminal prob- 
lems of the District of Columbia is to pass 
this bill—or, perhaps stated otherwise, 
that if we do not pass the bill we are dere- 
lict in our duties—we all must recog- 
nize and admit that we cannot, simply 
by the passage of a law, change the crime 
situation in the District of Columbia. It 
is that kind of problem which needs a 
many-pronged attack. 

I need only remind those of you who 
were here last session that at least two 
things were done. 

One was that we provided, by the ex- 
tension of the Juvenile Delinquency Con- 
trol Act, a specific grant of $5 million for 
the District of Columbia so that we could 
work specifically in this area in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

We also passed the poverty bill which 
provides for community action programs 
to attack the causes of poverty and in 
turn the breeding places of poverty. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SICKLES. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I notice that the 
gentleman signed the minority views, in 
which he takes us to task for the deten- 
tion-for-interrogation provision. I note 
that in the Maryland law there is no 
time limit stated by statute, but this is 
left within the discretion of the police 
department. 

The gentleman also joined in taking 
us to task for fixing minimum penalties 
for felonies; yet I note, starting with 
second-degree murder, that in Maryland 
there is a statutory provision of punish- 
ment of not less than 5 nor more than 
18 years; and on down the list of crimes 
there are minimum punishments pro- 
vided. Has that worked harmfully in 
Maryland? 

Mr. SICKLES. In answer to the gen- 
tleman’s question, let me say that, of 
course, there are some nine signatures on 
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one document, but I will stand on every 
word in the minority views until we have 
had adequate hearings so that I can hear 
testimony saying it may not have worked, 
as the gentleman indicates. 

Mr. WHITENER. Iam sorry the gen- 
tleman does not have time to tell us the 
portions with which he does not agree in 
the minority views. I am sure that 
would take quite a while to detail. 

Mr. SICKLES. I repeat that I stand 
on every word in the minority views until 
there is a public hearing on the matter. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CoHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, let 
me make it clear that I share the con- 
cern of my colleagues in the House and 
on the District Committee with the rate 
of crime and the increase in criminal 
behavior in the District of Columbia. 

There are obviously many factors con- 
tributing to this problem: unemploy- 
ment, inadequate education and job 
training, slum housing, lack of recre- 
ational resources and the denial of equal 
opportunities, to mention just a few. 
These factors must be dealt with direct- 
ly if crime is to be combated effectively. 
We must attack the causes and not the 
results and we must do so without, as this 
bill before us today does so flagrantly, 
limit and infringe upon basic constitu- 
tional rights. 

Attorney General Katzenbach empha- 
sized in his report on virtually this same 
bill 2 years ago that: 

There are varied interests which must be 
accommodated in any statutes we enact to 
aid in the enforcement of our criminal laws. 
We must make available to our law enforce- 
ment officers whatever lawful, appropriate 
means we can with which to make our 
streets, homes and places of business safer. 
At the same time, we must be mindful of the 
fact that not every person taken into cus- 
tody, not even every person charged with 
crime, is guilty. We must be mindful that 
irrespective of whether such person is inno- 
cent or guilty, our Constitution and our way 
of life require that certain, sometimes re- 
strictive, rules of conduct must be followed 
by our enforcement people and our courts. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit that this bill 
does not meet this important standard; 
that it violates many hard-learned prin- 
ciples regarding the treatment of crim- 
inal behavior; that it reads in part as if 
the Constitution of the United States has 
been suspended in its Capital City. I 
urge, therefore, that this bill be rejected 
and returned to the committee for the 
deliberate consideration it deserves—for 
the consideration that can lead to a con- 
structive attack on the problem of crime. 

M’NABB-MALLORY 

Turning briefiy to the specific provi- 
sions of this bill, Mr. Chairman, we find 
that title I would repeal for the District 
of Columbia alone, among all Federal 
jurisdictions, rule 5(a) of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure. As the At- 
torney General explained so clearly in 
his letter of May 16, 1963, to the com- 
mittee: 

The Mallory rule is not at all concerned 
with whether or under what circumstances 
the police in the District of Columbia may 
make an arrest. The case stands merely for 
the proposition that a confession obtained 
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from an arrested person before his arraign- 
ment will not be received in evidence in a 
criminal trial if obtained during a period of 
unreasonable delay. This is as it should be. 


The Mallory rule does not prevent the 
police from conducting investigations by 
questioning. people. It simply prevents 
them from arresting people for the pur- 
pose of questioning in the confines of a 
police station while they are unable to 
contact friend, relative, or counsel. 

The Whitmore case in New York City 
earlier this year is a clear example of the 
shocking abuse which this provision of 
H.R. 5688 could perpetrate, As an as- 
sistant New York City. district attorney 
subsequently stated: 

I am positive that the police prepared the 
confession for Whitmore. I am also sure that 
the police were the ones who gave Whitmore 
all the details of the killings that he recited 
to our office. 


He went on then to say something grim 
and worth remembering: 

If this had not been a celebrated case; if 
this case hadn’t got the tremendous public- 
ity; if this was what we so-called profes- 
sionals call a run-of-the-mill murder, Whit- 
more might well have been slipped into the 
electric chair and been killed for something 
he didn’t do. 


Surely effective law enforcement does 
not require this kind of constitutional 
shortcut. 

Title I would overrule many court deci- 
sions and a long, well-established policy 
of protecting persons against unlaw- 
ful detention and secret, prolonged inter- 
rogation. It would weaken the rights 
and liberties of every American. 

Nearly all States require preliminary 
hearings without unnecessary delay. 
This rule is effective in all 10 judicial 
circuits of the Federal court system. 
Title I would abrogate this vital protec- 
tion in the District of Columbia alone. 
It has, accordingly, in its present form, 
been vigorously opposed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the District Commis- 
sioners, and the District of Columbia Bar 
Association. It is a dangerous attack 
upon vital human protections and con- 
stitutional guarantees, and should be 
defeated. 

DURHAM 

Title II of H.R. 5688 would change the 
entire law and procedure in the District 
of Columbia concerning mentally ill per- 
sons who have committed criminal of- 
fenses. Title II is proposed, moreover, 
after only cursory hearings in 1963 which 
did not include the testimony of medical 
or psychiatric experts, of specialists in 
mental] health, penology, or criminology, 
or of representatives of the bar, other 
than the U.S. attorney. Mr. Acheson, 
stated in 1963 moreover: 

All of those problems with the Durham rule 
have been very considerably clarified and 
alleviated in the McDonald decision. 


The committee has claimed that the 
test of criminal responsibility proposed 
in title II is “patterned after and follows 
closely the formulation of the American 
Law Institute.” 

The fact is, however, that the test 
differs in one crucial respect. It differs by 
asking the Congress to adopt the right- 
wrong test of the M’Naghten rule pro- 
mulgated by the House of Lords in 1843. 
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Since that time this test has been force- 
fully and repeatedly condemned by 
judges, lawyers, criminologists, and psy- 
chiatrists. Thirty years ago Judge Car- 
dozza, pointed out that this test “has 
little relation to the truths of mental 
life.“ Judge Biggs, of the Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third District stated in 
1961: 

The M’Naghten rules are not only unfair 
to the individual defendant but are danger- 
ous to society. 


And a Royal Commission in England, 
after extensive study, concluded: 

M’Naghten cannot be defended in the light 
of modern medical knowledge and modern 
penal views. 


Despite certain allegations, the com- 
mitment procedure under the Durham 
rule affords the community greater pro- 
tection than would imprisonment of 
mentally ill offenders. Persons sent to 
jail are released at the expiration of their 
sentence, even though they are predict- 
ably dangerous. A person found not 
guilty by reason of insanity, however, is 
automatically committed to a mental in- 
stitution where he must remain until 
both the hospital authorities and the 
District court are satisfied that he has 
recovered his sanity and will not be dan- 
gerous to the community or to himself. 

In recommending against passage of 
title II in the previous Congress, the Dis- 
trict Commissioners stated that the 
“Durham rule seems to be working very 
well” and that title II would “operate to 
complicate the determination of mental 
illness” and “complicate the release of 
apparently recovered persons.” 

The Department of Justice stated that 
recent decisions, notably McDonald v. 
United States (312 F. 2d 897, 1962), have 
obviated the need for such legislation and 
that the courts “should be given the op- 
portunity to develop and refine the law 
in this area without legislation at this 
time.” 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that these 
arguments speak for themselves. 

ARRESTS FOR INVESTIGATION 


Title III would abolish the ban on 
arrests for investigations, a ban insti- 
tuted only 2 years ago, after exhaustive 
study, by the District Commissioners. 

The committee, in its report, has 
claimed that investigation is vital to law 
enforcement. But the records show that 
in the overwhelming majority of cases, 
detention for questioning, no matter how 
prolonged, has led to very few charges 
actually being filed. 

As a matter of fact, the very thorough 
study conducted by the Horsky Commit- 
tee on Police Arrests for Investigation re- 
vealed that in the 2-year period 1960-61, 
211 persons were arrested for investi- 
gation of homicide, of whom all but 1 
were released. During the same period 
120 persons were arrested for investiga- 
tion of rape, only 1 of whom was charged. 
For robbery the figures were 1,998 and 
51; for housebreaking, 1,682 and 67. 

Not only is title III uncalled for, with 
its police power to detain suspects and 
material witnesses incommunicado for 
up to 6 hours, it is clearly in violation of 
not just one, but several sections of the 
Constitution. 
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As the Horsky committee reported, and 
as the District Commissioners have 
emphasized in their report on this 
measure— 

Such arrests cannot be reconciled with 
the fourth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion in that there is not a requirement 
of probable cause. 

Such arrests deny to the person so 
detained the opportunity to secure his 
1 by seeking bail or posting col- 


Such arrests deny the right of habeas 
corpus. 

Such arrests deprive the person de- 
tained of the right to counsel. 

Such arrests tend to impair the right 
of the person, under the fifth amend- 
ment, not to be compelled in any crim- 
inal case to be a witness against himself. 

Section 301(c), to be sure, says that 
detention “shall not be recorded as an 
arrest,” but these are empty words at 
best. In addition to the denial of funda- 
mental constitutional rights, what lesser 
stigma is it to be a detainee rather than 
an arrestee? What security official 
would ignore such a record of police 
custody? 

This title, in its present form has been 
opposed by the Department of Justice 
and the District Commissioners. It has 
been resoundingly rejected by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Bar Association. The 
House should do no less today. 

INCREASED AND MANDATORY PENALTIES 


The increased and mandatory penalties 
for certain crimes contained in title V of 
this bill are both unwise and unnecessary 
and could lead to serious injustices. In 
commenting on this section both the De- 
partment of Justice and the District 
Commissioners have stated their strong 
opposition to mandatory sentencing and 
the resulting denial of judicial discretion. 

The Justice Department, in particular, 
has stated: 

Greater discretion in sentencing should be 
permitted in order that all facts and circum- 
stances of the particular crime may be taken 
into account. We think it unwise to estab- 
lish minimum sentences and thus remove or 
limit the discretion of judges to impose sen- 
tences on the basis of the particular crime 
and the background of the person convicted. 


Mr. Chairman, no substantial evidence 
has been presented that the specific 
crimes mentioned in title V require more 
severe punishment than is already pro- 
vided under existing law. It is well to 
note too that the sentences imposed by 
the District courts for these particular 
crimes are, on the average, higher than 
those in almost any other jurisdiction in 
the country. 

This tinkering with existing law is un- 
necessary, unwise, and unwarranted and 
should be rejected. 

PRIOR CENSORSHIP OF ALLEGED INDECENT 

MATERIALS 

Title V of this bill would also permit, 
for the first time in the District of Co- 
lumbia, censorship through the sanction 
of prior restraint of materials alleged to 
be indecent. 

The Supreme Court’s condemnation of 
prior restraints, of free expression, is 
firm and well established. In the case of 
Near v. Minnesota (283 U.S. 697, 1931) 
the Court ruled that prior censorship is 
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unconstitutional. Only 2 years ago in 
the case of Bantam Books v. Sullivan (9 
L, ed. 2d 584, 593) the Court ruled that: 
Any system of prior restraints of expres- 
sion comes to this Court bearing a heavy pre- 
sumption against, its constitutional validity. 


The committee has based much of its 
case on the Supreme Court's decision in 
Kingsley Books v. Brown (354 US. 436, 
1957). But it should be clear in every- 
one’s mind that this bill.contains none 
of the safeguards on which the major- 
ity of the Court relied in this case. 

Mr. Chairman, I defer to no man in 
my opposition to those who prey on in- 
nocent minds in order to make a fast 
buck; to those who sell or exhibit por- 
nography. 

But despite the amendments made by 
the committee, section 507 is still so 
broadly written that it clearly infringes 
upon rights guaranteed by the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. Acheson, U.S. attorney for the 
District of Columbia, stated to the Sen- 
ate District Committee last year: 

Well, I think the present statute is ade- 
quate to support a criminal prosecution. 


Mr. Acheson went on to quite correct- 
ly point out the language used in this 
section in no way more clearly defines 
the meaning of the word “obscene”; 
that we would still be faced with 
the same impediments “plus some ad- 
ditional problems this bill would intro- 
duce.” 

It is all very well for the proponents 
of this bill to say that it is not aimed 
at reputable publications. But the sad 
fact is that it could do far more than 
strike at the purveyors of pornography. 
The range of newspapers, magazines, 
and books which could be reached by 
its language is virtually unlimited. 

Even in its amended form, section 507 
contains substantial constitutional prob- 
lems and should therefore be denied. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, this bill 
is both narrowminded and repressive. 
Its major provisions have been severely 
criticized by those District and Federal 
officials who are charged with the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

If adopted for the District of Colum- 
bia it would undoubtedly serve as an 
unjust and unfortunate precedent for 
other jurisdictions. It thus poses a dan- 
ger to liberty, freedom, and good govern- 
ment, not only in the District, but 
throughout the United States. It should, 
therefore, be vigorously and promptly re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Downy]. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I, of 
course, am in favor of this bill. I am in 
favor of anything that will do some- 
thing, even if at least partially, to im- 
prove the crime situation as far as the 
enforcement of the law of the District 
of Columbia is concerned. At this time, 
I will explain section 506, which no one 
has discussed. 

SECTION 506. INDECENT PUBLICATIONS 

During the last few years, members of 
your committee have become sorely 
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aware of a thriving traffic in indecent 
and obscene literature and materials 
within the District of Columbia. The 
existing law—District of Columbia Code, 
section 22-2001l—was enacted in 1901. 
There has been no amendment to this 
old law, although the means of produc- 
tion and distribution of such vile mate- 
rials has been made easier by modern 
methods and facilities.. The present 
law, 64 years old, is without penalties of 
consequence and lacks other provisions 
which provide effective means of deal- 
ing with this traffic. 

In one case a police investigation 
traced a source of obscene material to a 
basement printing establishment in a 
residential area of the city. While law- 
entorcement officials were able to confis- 
cate the plates used in printing the mate- 
rial, no action could be taken against the 
persons involved in the manufacture or 
production of the materials. No action 
could be taken against the producer or 
those participating with him. 

To correct this situation, in the early 
part of the 87th Congress, I introduced 
legislation designed to provide better law 
for aiding law-enforcement officials to 
curtail the dissemination of such mate- 
rial. The bill was favorably reported by 
your committee and approved in the 
House. Thereafter the other body acted 
favorably on the text of the House bill 
with amendments. The differences be- 
tween the two Houses were compromised 
in conference and thereafter the con- 
ference report was approved by both 
Houses, and transmitted to the President 
for approval. 

The President withheld his approval, 
which action was after adjournment of 
the 87th Congress. In his message to 
Congress indicating the reason for with- 
holding approval, the President indicated 
those provisions of the bill to which ques- 
tion had been directed. Thereafter, fur- 
ther study was made by your committee 
to develop language which would meet 
the President’s objections. As a result 
this section of title 5 of H.R. 7525 of the 
88th Congress, as amended, has been 
further amended. 

The existing law provides penalties of 
imprisonment for not more than 1 year 
or a fine or not less than $50 or more 
than $500 or both, where a person is con- 
victed for selling, offering to sell, give 
away, or who has in his possession with 
such intent, any indecent materials or 
who engages in any public exhibition or 
performance which contains indecent 
language. 

I will proceed from this point to talk 
about a few of the other matters that 
have been mentioned here. One mat- 
ter which has been mentioned a great 
deal has been a crime commission. 
They want us to continue to let crime 
increase at the rate of 25 percent a year 
in the District of Columbia while they 
have a crime commission setting, al- 
though that commission has not as yet 
been appointed. 

I am sure you have noticed, the re- 
ports from the multitude of crime com- 
missions we have had in the past indicate 
that they usually always come in with 
one report, namely, that the criminal is 
not responsible for his acts. Now, that 
is not helping the innocent people in 
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the District of Columbia or in any other 
part of the United States. 

There have also been statements made 
here about what the other body or the 
Supreme Court will do about any legis- 
lation which we pass. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, as far as I am concerned, I want 
to do my duty. The fact that the other 
body or some court will fail or refuse 
to do its duty should not concern this 
body with reference to what it does here 
today. The same thing applies to what 
the Attorney General of the United 
States might say or to what the criminal 
bar of the District of Columbia might 
say. Incidentally, the criminal bar, of 
course, is interested in getting verdicts of 
acquittal for their clients. That is what 
they get paid for. They earn their 
money, all right, and should be paid, 
but I think we should look after the 
interests of the innocent people who are 
concerned. 

Mention has also been made of the 
Durham decision. That is a decision 
which is probably freeing more criminals 
nA as many in the District as the Mallory 

e. 

There is a criminal lawyer in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia who is a friend of mine. 
The words he used in describing it is that 
it is the most idiotic decision he ever 
knew to be rendered by the courts. It 
was wrong, he said, but he was going to 
take advantage of it as long as it was 
the law. Now, I do not blame him, be- 
cause that is his job and his duty as an 
attorney representing his client. 

A long time ago I heard a story which 
was recalled to my mind by a matter 
which occurred today in a court in the 
District of Columbia. It is the old story 
about a man who was being tried in jus- 
tice court for stealing a watch. His 
lawyer was there with him and they had 
a hearing and then the judge said he was 
finding the man not guilty. The de- 
fendant turned to his lawyer and said, 
“Does that mean I can keep the watch?” 

Well, I have not had time to check on 
it, but today here in the District of Co- 
lumbia, I have just. been advised, in case 
No. 413-64, a man was charged with hav- 
ing robbed a store of $4,000. He was ar- 
rested on that charge. They got the 
$4,000 and his gun, and the $4,000 and 
the gun were in court today. together 
with the porter who worked in the store 
and who identified the man, and the ar- 
resting officer. The man whose store 
was robbed of the $4,000 was available 
on call. The assistant district attorney 
dismissed the case because he did not 
have enough witnesses. Now, I do not 
know which one of these rules caused 
that to come about, but to relate this to 
the story I just told you, the attorney for 
this criminal is going to bring suit to get 
the $4,000 and the gun for his client. - Of 
course, the $4,000 belongs to the store- 
keeper who was robbed, but the criminal, 
because his case was dismissed, is going 
to have his lawyer see if he cannot get the 
$4,000 for him. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. Yes. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. What in this bill will 
prevent the dismissal of that kind of 
case? 
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Mr. DOWDY. I said I do not know 
which one is responsible for it, whether it 
is the Mallory rule or the Durham rule 
that caused the dismissal. I have not 
had the time to find out which one, but 
it is one of these fool rules or some sim- 
ilar fool rule that caused it, and this bill 
would correct those rules, so such a re- 
sult could not come about. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BELCHER. I was rather inter- 
ested in what the gentleman said about 
having these crime commissions ap- 
pointed while crime goes on. It reminds 
me of the Chinese man in San Francisco 
talking about the foghorn. He said: 
“The foghorn blow and blow and blow 
but the fog comes just the same.” 

Mr. DOWDY. That is true. 

Mr. BELCHER. The gentleman from 
New York asked a question of the gen- 
tleman from Texas a while ago as to what 
provision of this bill would prevent the 
same thing happening. I do not think 
you can tell him, because I listened to 
the gentleman from New York for over 
10 minutes and I did not find him dis- 
cussing any single part of that bill. He 
did not point out one single reason why 
the bill was so bad that he should vote 
against it. I would like to hear some- 
body who is opposed to this bill point out 
what is wrong with it. 

Mr. DOWDY. It has not been pointed 
out. Mr. Chairman, I want to say this, 
going a little further into the matter of 
the Mallory rule. I do not know whether 
many of the Members know how far the 
courts have carried the Mallory rule. I 
do not know how many Members are 
familiar with this rather long report that 
we wrote in support of this bill. Un- 
der the Mallory rule, Mallory was 
turned loose after a very vicious rape, 
because he had been detained from mid- 
night until sometime the next morning 
when they could bring him before a 
judge. After he was freed of the charge 
which was a particularly vicious rape 
case, he did not have any better sense 
than to go into another jurisdiction, and 
commit the same kind of crime. There 
they put him in the penitentiary for 20 
years or so, so we will not be bothered 
by Mallory for awhile. 

But following the Mallory case, there 
was a man in the District of Columbia 
by the name of Killough who killed his 
wife. He beat her, strangled her to 
death, carried her body out to a dump 
heap and buried her under a pile of 
trash, under a pile of rubbish. About 
5 days later he told the police that his 
wife was missing. Then he disappeared. 
When he came back the police questioned 
him but they did not charge him. At the 
end of the day he was booked and held. 
The following day he decided to take the 
police to the place where he had taken 
his wife and there revealed her body to 
the officers in the dump heap. If that 
is not evidence of the truth of a confes- 
sion, I do not know what is. He was the 
only man who knew where the body had 
been put. He was the man who killed 
her. He was the man who revealed her 
dead body to the police. He took the 
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police there. After he did that he made 
another confession. 

The first confession he made was be- 
fore he took the police to where the body 
had been buried. The court held under 
the Mallory rule that the first con- 
fession was no good because he had not 
been arraigned, and that the last confes- 
sion that he made, and his act in showing 
the police where the body was, were not 
admissible because they were “fruit of 
the poisoned tree.” 

There was no doubt about the man’s 
guilt at all, not the least. He was tried 
twice and found guilty by two juries, and 
the courts, in each instance, reversed the 
conviction. The trial judge, in the third 
trial, instructed the jury that they had to 
turn him loose although he had cruelly 
and brutally killed his wife. 

Let me read what the trial judge said 
in that case in instructing the jury. The 
action that judge was forced to take be- 
cause of the Mallory rule, which this bill 
will correct, was as revolting to him as 
it will be to you or any reader. 

I read the following: 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT 1 


The Court. From the very beginning of 
this case I have not had the feeling that I 
am presiding over a judicial determination, 
the object of which is to find the truth and 
to see whether or not this defendant is guilty 
of his wife’s murder but rather I have 
felt that I have been presiding over some 
kind of an impossible farce where, due to 
such esoteric technicalities as “fruit of the 
poisoned tree” and “putting a cat in and 
out of a bag,” we can technically do justice 
to a thrice confessed uxoricide. 

In this case this defendant on three sep- 
arate occasions confessed to foully killing his 
wife and throwing her body on a dump like 
a piece of garbage. He led the police to the 
point where he had thrown his wife's body 
on this dump; and yet the Court of Appeals, 
in its wisdom, in two separate opinions, has 
seen fit to throw out all of those confessions. 

As a matter of fact, the first confession, 
which was made after arrest and before ar- 
raignment, was eliminated by the first trial 
Judge in this case on the first trial under 
what have now become well-established 
principles under the Mallory rule but a sec- 
ond confession made after arraignment, af- 
ter advice by the U.S. Commissioner as to the 
man’s rights, made to a policeman who had 
gone to the jail to arrange for the disposi- 
tion of Mrs. Killough’s body, was thrown out 
by five members of the Court of Appeals over 
the vociferous objections of four other mem- 
bers of the Court of Appeals. 

The five members of the Court of Appeals 
who threw out the second confession no- 
where in their opinion ever expressed the 
slightest concern for the murdered woman 
and nowhere ever expressed the slightest 
concern for the safety of the public. 

The four dissenters did express concern 
for both; and Judge Miller was even called 
upon to state, somewhat plaintively: “I 
think, that in our concern for criminals, we 
should not forget that nice people have some 
rights too.” But that sentiment in this 
jurisdiction seems to be a voice calling in the 
dark, 

After the second confession was thrown 
out by the court of appeals on such grounds, 
or after discussing such matters as “fruit of 
the poisoned tree” and putting cats in and 
out of bags, it came back for another trial 
before another jury. There we had the third 
confession which was made voluntarily to a 


In United States of America v. James Kil- 
lough, criminal action No. 977-60, Oct. 8, 
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student psychiatrist, I believe, who was act- 
ing as a classification intern at the jail; and, 
on a second appeal, by a 2-to-1 opinion, again 
Judge Miller dissenting, that confession was 
thrown out. Again, no mention of the rights 
of the foully murdered woman, no mention 
of the protection of the rights of the public; 
only talk about the creation of technicalities 
that would protect a thrice-confessed mur- 
derer. 

And then the court sends the case back 
and seems to me almost dares the U.S. attor- 
ney to try the case again. 

The court said “The case is reversed and 
remanded for a new trial if the Government 
chooses to proceed with one.” 

The Government has proceeded but, in 
the opinion of this court, the court of ap- 
peals in two previous opinions having 
stripped the case of the three voluntary un- 
coerced confessions of the defendant, leaves 
the U.S. attorney and this trial court with 
no competent evidence on which the jury 
could find (1) that this body which was 
found on this dump, cast there like a piece 
of garbage by this defendant, was in fact the 
body of the deceased Mrs, Killough and (2) 
no competent evidence from which a jury 
could reasonably find that this defendant in 
fact throttled his wife as he has thrice con- 
fessed to doing. 

This court therefore will have to direct a 
verdict of not guilty. I do so with a very 
heavy heart, and in fact it makes me almost 
physically ill to do so. 

I think tonight that felons in the District 
of Columbia can sleep better. I think that 
law-abiding citizens can take new apprehen- 
sion for their safety. 

Call the jury in. 

(The jury was called into the courtroom 
and the following proceedings were had:) 

The Court. The four alternate jurors will 
leave their seats and please take a seat on 
the front row. 

(Alternates 3 and 4 left the jury box.) 

The Court. Alternate jurors 1 and 2 will 
likewise take a seat. 

(Alternates 1 and 2 left the jury box.) 

The Court. Ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury, the defendant before you has been tried 
twice before by two different juries and found 
guilty of killing his wife. On both occa- 
sions the matter has gone to the court of 
appeals and been reversed, and each time the 
court of appeals has excised from the case 
evidence that would show the defendant's 
guilt. As a matter of fact, they have excised 
from the case three separate confessions of 
this defendant that he killed his wife and 
threw her body on a dump. 

With the evidence that is left to this trial 
court after the excising of the other evidence 
by the court of appeals, this court must 
rule that there is not now before this jury 
sufficient evidence on which reasonable men 
could find that this defendant killed his 
wife. 

I therefore, with a heayy heart and great 
reluctance instruct you to bring in a verdict 
of not guilty. 

(The directed verdict of not guilty was 
taken by the deputy clerk at the direction 
of the court.) 


Mr. Chairman, many Members have 
complained about this bill because it will 
correct the Mallory decision so the in- 
nocent victims of criminals may be pro- 
tected. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that each of 
the provisions of the bill will be most 
helpful in curbing the progressive in- 
crease of crime in the District of Colum- 
bia, and I urge its favorable considera- 
tion by this body. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman 
and Members of the Committee, first 
I want to congratulate the members of 
Subcommittee No. 5 and its great chair- 
man, the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. WHITENER], for the fine work they 
have done in preparing this proposed 
legislation. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
and his subcommittee has spent hours, 
days, weeks, and months in trying to get 
a bill before this House which we feel 
can assist in reducing crime in the Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard a lot of 
statements made on the floor of the 
House today to the effect that there have 
been no hearings on this proposed leg- 
islation. The identical bill was consid- 
ered by the joint committee of the House 
and Senate last year with the exception 
of amendments to title 5, section 506. 
On page 77 of the hearings the former 
District Attorney, Mr. Oliver Gasch, ap- 
peared in support of this legislation. Also 
on page 97 the members of the commit- 
tee will note that the present Attorney 
General, Mr. Acheson, appeared in sup- 
port of abolishing the Mallory rule with 
the statement we could not live this 
rule here in the District of Columbia. 

Here we are only trying to amend 
the Mallory rule today. 

Mr. Chairman, there have really been 
some far-reaching statements made here 
today which of course I am certain the 
gentlemen who made them will want to 
correct later, because this bill has had 
more hearings and studies than any pro- 
posed legislation about which I have 
heard and which has been before the 
Congress in many years. 

I do not believe anyone can say that 
we should not do something to make the 
streets of our great Nation’s Capital safe 
for our wives, daughters, and our visitors 
to walk when they visit Washington. 

Mr. Chairman, some people seem to 
think that we have fashioned this bill 
so that it will do injury to certain peo- 
ple. I would like to state that I have had 
more colored people come to my office 
and ask me to assist in having legisla- 
tion enacted which would protect their 
wives and children on the streets than 
I have whites. 

I would further like to state that I 
want to congratulate the colored church- 
es especially upon appointing and getting 
committees to work on trying to keep the 
juveniles off the streets of the District 
of Columbia, all of them that have vis- 
ited our committee have been interested 
in doing something about crime in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

We are again calling on the House of 
Representatives to assist our committee 
in trying to curb crime here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. The bill today is almost 
identical to the bill that the House passed 
2 years ago by a vote of 2 to 1. I hope 
every Member will realize that we will 
soon have millions of students and visi- 
tors from every State of the Union com- 
ing to Washington and they deserve pro- 
tection while they are visiting their Capi- 
tal. I think this proposed legislation 
should be expedited in every way possible 
so that it can become a law and give the 
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police the assistance they justly deserve 
before the thousands of people begin 
pouring into Washington. 

It is time that the Congress, under the 
directive in the Constitution to “exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases whatso- 
ever” in the District of Columbia, meas- 
ures up to its obligation to the law-abid- 
ing citizens of the District as well as to 
the millions of people coming to Wash- 
ington annually to visit this great Capital 
city of the United States. 

The ugly facts are that there were a 
total of 30,660 reported criminal offenses 
in Washington during 1964, an alltime 
high, which was an increase of 94.1 per- 
cent over 1957. Yet during the same 
period the prison population in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Reformatory at Lorton 
decreased from 1,932 to 1,456. February 
1965 was the 33d consecutive month of 
crime increase in the District. Washing- 
ton today ranks fourth among cities in 
the 500,000 to 1 million population class 
in the rate of crime index per 1,000 popu- 
lation. “Crime will not wait while we 
pull it up by the roots. We cannot post- 
pone our responsibilities to act against 
crimes committed today.” So stated 
President Johnson in his recent messages 
to Congress. 

This is the third consecutive Congress 
wherein the House District Committee 
has favorably reported legislation to deal 
with crime in the District. This bill is 
essentially the same as H.R. 7525, which 
passed the House by a 2-to-1 vote in the 
last Congress. I respectfully commend 
to your attention the committee’s re- 
port—House Report 176—on the pend- 
ing bill—H.R. 5688—which may be briefly 
summarized. 

Title I is a rule of evidence for the 
courts of the District, and simply stated 
provides that a statement or confession 
made by an arrested person shall not be 
excluded from evidence solely because of 
delay in his arraignment. Such legis- 
lation has been passed previously by the 
Senate and several times by the House, 
having been favorably reported by the 
House Committee on the Judiciary as 
well as by the House District Committee. 
Because of the unique situation in the 
District giving Federal courts jurisdic- 
tion in criminal cases, this provision is 
necessary so that voluntary confessions, 
made after a suspect has been warned, 
may again be received in evidence in 
criminal trials in Washington. 

Title II is based upon the recommenda- 
tion of the American Law Institute to the 
test of insanity as a defense in criminal 
cases and places the burden of proof 
where it belongs, namely, upon the per- 
son alleging insanity as a defense to 
prove such insanity. This proposal also 
has twice passed the House. 

Title III provides, where probable 
cause exists, for the detention of persons 
for a maximum of 6 hours, for question- 
ing in connection with violations of Dis- 
trict laws, and for the securing of ma- 
terial witnesses for attendance at trial. 
Questioning of suspects is so well recog- 
nized and is such a necessary adjunct 
to the efforts of police in solving crimes 
and fairly charging individuals, that the 
practice requires no justification. Var- 
ious cities throughout the country, by 
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statute or by local practice, permit arrest 
without warrant, and persons may be 
held for reasonable periods, namely, from 
2 hours to as much as 7 days, to permit 
complete interrogation and investigation 
thereupon, The police urgently request 
and need this authority. 

Title IV includes “robbery” among 
“erimes of violence” listed in the District 
of Columbia Code. 

Title V amends the code in eight sec- 
tions and requires an imposition of mini- 
mum sentences in lieu of indeterminate 
sentences for the most serious felonies 
in the District of Columbia. The bill 
also increases the penalties in connec- 
tion with bribery of persons to influence 
the results of an athletic contest, Also, 
the bill imposes additional penalties on 
persons convicted of crimes of violence 
with the use of arms. 

Provisions dealing with the vicious 
traffic in indecent and obscene materials 
in the District are found in section 506. 
The section is drawn to meet all present 
Supreme Court requirements for safe- 
guards to materials protected by the first 
amendment to the Constitution. Ex 
parte injunctive proceedings are not per- 
mitted. Radio and television are ex- 
empt from the application of the bill. 
Maximum penalties of $5,000 fine and 
imprisonment for 2 years are provided 
for producers and distributors of obscene 
matter. 

It is my sincere opinion that the time 
is past due for the Members of Congress 
to make a decision as to whether they 
desire to curb crime in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital, or to use kid gloves in the treatment 
of criminals when innocent people are 
being yoked, raped, robbed, and killed 
on the streets of Washington. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of this bill is to do some- 
thing about crime in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Since 1957, the number of 
crimes committed in the District have in- 
creased almost 100 percent. The rate of 
increase substantially exceeds the na- 
tional rate of increase. Current reports 
show that the crime rate is still increas- 
ing month by month, February 1965 be- 
ing the 33d consecutive month of crime 
increase in Washington. 

During the 87th and 88th Congresses, 
your committee favorably reported legis- 
lation dealing with the crime problem. 
In each of those Congresses, the House 
approved such legislation by overwhelm- 
ing majorities. For the third consecutive 
Congress, your committee again reports 
such legislation. 

The bill, H.R. 5688, reported herewith, 
is for the purpose of assisting the po- 
lice, the prosecuting officials, and the 
courts to act promptly and effectively in 
the apprehension of and prosecution of 
criminals. No pretense is made that this 
bill is a panacea for all other problems 
related to crime. Except for some 
amendments and rephrasing, the bill is 
essentially the same in substance and 
text to H.R. 7525, the omnibus anticrime 
bill favorably reported by your commit- 
tee in the 88th Congress and approved 
by a 2-to-1 vote in the House. 

During the preceding two Congresses, 
your committee held repeated hearings, 
studied numerous reports, documents, 
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and recommendations, and received tes- 
timony from judges of the local courts. 
police officials, experts on crime and 
criminal law, prosecuting officials, Dis- 
trict of Columbia officials, and from nu- 
merous organizations and individuals 
from the District of Columbia. Except 
for bringing up to date the statistics on 
crime, supplied hereafter in the text of 
this report, further public hearings and 
discussions could present little which 
had not been heard by your committee 
on at least two previous occasions. 

Because of the directive in the Con- 
stitution that the Congress “exercise ex- 
clusive legislation in all cases whatso- 
ever” in the District of Columbia, your 
committee is deeply conscious of the ob- 
ligation of the Congress to take such ac- 
tion as it deems best designed to meet 
the crime problem in the city of Wash- 
ington. This obligation runs to the law- 
abiding citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia and to the millions of people com- 
ing to Washington annually to visit the 
seat of the Federal Government which is 
the Capital City of all of the people in 
all of the States. With all of the current 
emphasis upon civil rights and the free- 
dom of the individual, your committee 
believes that the Congress has an obli- 
gation to do that which is necessary to 
preserve equally to all citizens the safety 
of their persons and their property in 
their homes, places of business, and upon 
the public streets. 

INTRODUCTION 


The concern of your committee, and of 
the Congress, with lawbreakers and re- 
peat offenders, is the same concern ex- 
pressed by President Johnson in his re- 
cent message to Congress entitled “Law 
Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice,” wherein he stated: 

This active combat against crime calls 
for a fair and efficient system of law enforce- 
ment to deal with those who break our laws. 


Particularly with regard to Washing- 
ton, he stated: 

We must improve law enforcement and the 
administration of criminal justice in the 
District * * *. Both in its own right and 
as a model for other cities, Washington can 
and should be a focus for intensive efforts in 
crime prevention, the detection and prosecu- 
tion of crimes, rehabilitation, and related 
activities. 


While awaiting the appointment by 
the President of a commission to inves- 
tigate and make recommendations, 
which your committee will welcome and 
be interested in considering, your com- 
mittee submits that this bill provides 
some of the answers to some of the key 
questions which have been raised, and 
also is responsive in part to the above 
recommendations of the President, and 
to his urging that “We cannot postpone 
our responsibilities to act against crimes 
committed today.” 

It was in such vein that all witnesses 
before your committee in the last Con- 
gress agreed that most pressing, and of 
real urgency, was the need to take im- 
mediate, effective steps, legislatively and 
otherwise, to curb the incidence of crime 
in the Nation’s Capital. In the light of 
the crime statistics reported herein, the 
need is even more pressing and more ur- 
gent for action now by the Congress. 
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‘THE OMNIBUS ANTICRIME BILL, H.R. 5688 

The pending bill, H.R. 5688, is the out- 
growth of hearings and actions taken by 
this committee and the House during two 
previous Congresses. As previously 
noted, extensive public hearings were 
held, and joint hearings between your 
committee and the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia preceded the 
action on crime legislation in the 88th 
Congress. Several separate bills dealing 
with different facets of the crime prob- 
lem were introduced in the House and 
referred to the House District Committee. 
Following detailed hearings, the commit- 
tee selected those measures deemed to be 
most helpful and most important, and 
combined them in a single anticrime 
measure which was favorably reported 
as H.R. 7525 and thereafter approved in 
the House. The pending bill, H.R. 5688, 
is identical to H.R. 7525 of the 88th Con- 
gress in titles I, II, IV, and all parts of 
title V with the exception of section 506. 
Title III has been the subject of minor 
amendments, and section 506 of title V 
has been redrafted and amended. 
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CRIME STATISTICS 


The prevalence of crime in the District 
of Columbia is an ugly fact we cannot 
ignore. Efforts have been made by some 
to minimize the crime picture and to 
suggest that conditions are no worse in 
Washington than in many other cities. 
However, whether Washington ranks Ist 
or 10th in any particular category of 
crime—and it does in some categories— 
is of small comfort to the victims. Since 
this is the Nation’s Capital, it will be 
hoped that Congress will respond to the 
President’s message and make this a 
model city free of crime and set an exam- 
ple to the rest of the country. 

Of greater concern to your committee 
is the uncontroverted continuing in- 
crease in the rate of crime in the Dis- 
trict, an increase of 94 percent for Wash- 
ington for the year 1964 over record low 
year of 1957. 

Following are some very pertinent 
crime statistics presented to the commit- 
tee at the hearings and since, which re- 
veal the shocking truths about crime 
here and its steady increase, month by 
month, year by year. 


Crime in the District of Columbia—High, low, and present 


Comparison of annual rates 
Classification Calendar Fiseal Calendar Calendar year 1952, Fiscal 1 
19521 1957 $ j 1964 calendar — 1964 calendar para A 
Amount Percent Amount Percent 
„ 89 88 157 68 76.4 
bery 1/396 924 3, 305 aa 5 z . 
. . 969 141.0 421 

Aggravated assauli 4, 608 2, 555 2, 595 —2, 013 2 7 * 1 9 
Housebreaking... 5, 388 8, 023 8, 766 +3, 378 +62.7 5, 743 +189. 9 
Larceny theft. 11, 149 7, 141 9, 970 1,179 —10, 15 +39. 6 
Auto theft 1,778 1.843 5, 656 +3, 878 +218, 1 3,813 +206.9 
Total, pt. I.. 24, 605 15,793 30, 660 +6, 055 ＋ 24.6 +14, 867 +94.1 


1 Calendar year 1952 was alltime high for crime in the District of Columbia until surpassed by 1964 
Fiscal year 1957 was alltime low for crime in the District of Columbia, under reporting aye established in 1948. 


Source: Issued by Metropolitan Police Department, Washington, D.C., Feb. 1, 1965. 
Crime index trends 1 
[Percent change, 1964 over 1963, offenses known to the police] 


Num- Fore- Aggra- Lar- 
Population group ber of | Population | Total | Mur- | ible Rob- | vated | Bur- | ceny, Auto 
and area agen- der rape assault | glary 850 and] theft 
over 
Total, all agencies 135, 433, 000 13 9 19 
17800 oon LOR KK 000 be fi 4 5 ta ar pa hy 
K 5 , 542, 5 18 15 16 11 
Washington, D.C....... 1 76.0 t3) tao} 10 Pome a) H| 4536 


— r — 3 3333 ES et 
Uniform Crime Reports,” issued by J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, released 


Mar. 10, 1965. 


For 1964, the FBI reports summarized 
above in “Crime index trends” present 
the regrettable showing that whereas for 
the year 1964, crime in volume was 13 
percent greater for the whole country 
than for the year 1963, in the District 
of Columbia the increase, as stated, was 
25 percent in the same period, far ahead 
of other cities of comparable size. Also, 
in the District there has been a very 
substantial increase in all categories of 
crime excepting aggravated assault 
which showed a decrease. 

WASHINGTON COMPARED WITH OTHER CITIES 

In terms of current, nationwide crime 
rates, the District compares favorably 
with other cities of comparable size. 
FBI statistics just released for 1964 show 


that for 16 cities in the 500,000 to 1 
million population class, as indicated in 
the tabulation below, Washington ranks 
fourth in rate of crime index offenses per 
1.000 population. 

In the various categories of crime in- 
dex offenses during 1964, the District, as 
shown in the next tabulation, ranked as 
follows among such cities: 

First in aggravated assault—assault 
with a dangerous weapon. 

First in robbery. 

Second in murder and nonnegligent 
manslaughter. 

Fifth in housebreaking. 

Sixth in auto theft. 

Tenth in forcible rape. 

Tenth in larceny. 
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Crime indez offenses—Calendar year 1964 1% 
[Cities 500,000 to 1,000,000 population] 


Popula- Aggra- | House- Lar- 
City tion, 1960| Total Mur- | Rape | Rob- | vated | break- | ceny, | Auto 
census | offenses der assault | ing 850 and} theft 
over 

4,793 | 5,007 4,174 

4,582 | 2,349 | 10,202 

4,096 | 2,208 2, 705 

2,764 | 1,709 1, 088 

8,739 | 1,042 4,472 

5,634 | 1, 578 3, 788 

13,995 | 4,973 4,510 

2,324 | 3,938 2, 936 

6,970 | 4,455 5, 604 

5,777 | 3,427 5, 281 

13, 463 | 2, 767 5, 837 

6,843 | 4,320 2,024 

3,073 | 4,089 1, 762 

9,974 | 3,663 7, 161 

4,932 | 3,983 1, 889 

8,910 | 3,518 5, 392 

4th 9th 5th 


S 
& 


1 Based on “Uniform Crime Reports’—1964 preliminary annual release—issued by the Federal Bureau of 


Investigation, Mar. 10, 1965. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. n, as we come to the con- 
clusion of the general debate I take this 
opportunity to express my appreciation 
to those who have participated in the 
debate, whatever point of view they ex- 
pressed. 

I, like the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. BELCHER], regret that the Mem- 
bers who oppose the legislation have not 
in the debate pointed out wherein it is 
bad and in what specific way this bill 
contains language which should be 
stricken out. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset of the de- 
bate I urged that Members make sug- 
gestions as to how we could improve 
the bill, because we are interested in 
bringing about any available improve- 
ment in the situation which now exists in 
the District of Columbia. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, how- 
ever we may feel about this legislation, 
we are faced here with a proposition of 
taking a position either for good law en- 
forcement or for continuing an un- 
wholesome situation which now exists 
in the District of Columbia. I say that 
the good people of this area and the good 
people of the Nation, without regard to 
race, color, creed, or religion feel that it 
is time something be done to stop this 
continual increase in crime. Crime has 
increased between 1960 and 1964, as we 
know from the statistics at hand, at a 
time when the estimates on population 
indicate that we have lost 40,000 resi- 
dents in the District of Columbia since 
1960. 

Mr. Chairman, being sociological in 
one’s view is one thing, and going along 
with the ravings and the rantings of 
those dreamers who sometimes take a 
typewriter or a pen in hand downtown in 
one of the newspapers, is one thing, but 
trying to do something for your country 
is another. 

No one has said that this legislation 
would in any way bring about more 
crime. There are many responsible 
Members of this House who contend it 
will reduce crime. As we come to vote 
on this bill we are going to have to take 
a position that we believe this crime 


problem should be attacked and not 
patted on the shoulder, saying “go mer- 
rily on your way.” 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further request for time. I would like 
however to relate a little experience of 
mine. Not long ago, and not over 12 
blocks from the Nation’s Capitol, I 
stopped in a little store. An officer came 
to me and said, Lou better lock the door 
of your car. Isee you have a suit hanging 
in the back seat. If you don’t it may not 
be there when you come back.” This was 
in broad daylight only a few blocks from 
the Nation's Capitol. 

I urge the Members of this body to 
take into account prevailing incidents 
like this. 

I believe we should pass this bill today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chariman, I 
rise to oppose H.R. 5688, the omnibus 
District of Columbia crime bill and to 
support its recommittal to the House Dis- 
trict Committee until such time as the 
President's Commission on District of 
Columbia Crime has submitted its report 
and suggestions for legislation. 

Throughout the years Americans have 
fought to see the establishment of a 
judicial system that would protect the 
rights of the individual while coping 
effectively with criminal elements in our 
society. The proposed legislation might 
well make it possible for confessions to 
be extracted from prisoners more easily 
and for convictions to be obtained more 
easily, but it would do so at the price of 
the very individual liberties we have 
been striving so long and hard to pre- 
serve. I submit that this price is too 
high to pay. 

In his March 8 message on crime, 
President Johnson cited the need to pro- 
vide legislation that would create pro- 
grams of education for local and State 
Officials so that they might understand 
the meaning and purpose of court rul- 
ings that protect individual liberties in 
criminal proceedings. I think it at least 
should be said that the Congress of the 
United States understands these liber- 
ties. 

The President, in the same message, 
took cognizance of the fact that there 
was an increasing crime rate in the 
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District of Columbia. He sought a Com- 
mission to study the crime situation in 
the District, and means to bring about 
its solution. We, of Congress, can at 
least wait for the results of the Presi- 
dent's Commission before we act in haste 
on a series of proposals with such great 
i ny mc in the District of Columbia 
itself. 

The Government and the people of the 
United States have a right to expect a 
low crime rate in the Capital City. But 
they also have the right to expect a 
legal system that is a model for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the innocent. 
The bill before us today can and will not 
do the job and as such should be recom- 
mitted or defeated. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, regard- 
ing this omnibus District of Columbia 
anticrime bill, I think we should bend 
over backwards to protect the rights of 
those accused of committing a crime. 
But we should not as a society fall over 
backwards to let the guilty go scot-free. 

The crime situation in the Nation’s 
Capital is atrocious and I believe the 
board of trade and the newspaper are in 
a conspiracy to play down the truth. At 
least I have heard of crimes committed 
or attempted in the area where I live and 
no reports of them appear in the papers. 

When a thief broke into my next door 
neighbor’s house, the police said frankly 
they were helpless in trying to apprehend 
the thief. They said they could not 
bring back a suspect for identification 
unless the suspect voluntarily agreed to 
come. 

I never read an editorial with such an 
unbridled attack on proposed legislation 
as the one in the Washington Post this 
morning. 

Yet in the same edition of the paper 
was an article quoting Chief Justice John 
C. Bell, Jr., of Pennsylvania’s Supreme 
Court as saying that criminals are being 
given greater and greater rights and law- 
abiding citizens less and less protection. 

Mr. Chairman, last week the police 
were warning women in the park across 
from my home, on account of a woman 
being attacked there a few days before. 

As far as I can tell there is no such 
thing as protection in any section of this 
city. If a criminal is apprehended 9 
times out of 10 he gets off. 

I am for protection and giving the 
police sufficient laws and rules so they 
can obtain convictions of the guilty. So 
I intend to support H.R. 5688 although 
some colleagues who I respect highly do 
not agree. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, in H.R. 
5688, the omnibus crime bill, we are 
faced with a piece of legislation which 
runs roughshod over constitutionally 
guaranteed rights. Ignoring the condi- 
tions causing crime, the report of the 
majority of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia concentrates on heavy- 
handed techniques to control overt crim- 
inal acts. Of course, crime is a major 
problem; of course, it must be con- 
fronted at both the level of its social 
causation and the level of its overt mani- 
festation. However, the foundation of 
due process of law upon which our en- 
tire legal system is based must not be 
sacrificed. The proponents claim that 
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a lower crime rate will result, but noth- 
ing in H.R. 5688 will affect the crime 
rate which grows out of deep social roots. 

The U.S. Supreme Court made a telling 
point in Escobido v. Illinois (378 US. 
478, 490, 1964): 

If the exercise of constitutional rights 
will thwart the effectiveness of a system of 
law enforcement then there is something 
very wrong with that system. 


The minority report on this bill sets 
forth the explicit unconstitutionality of 
four titles of H.R. 5688. 

Title I says, in part: 

Statements and confessions otherwise 
admissible, shall not be inadmissible solely 
because of delay in taking an arrested person 
before a commissioner or other officer em- 
powered to commit persons charged with of- 
fenses against the United States. 


This proposes to overthrow the Mc- 
Nabb-Mallory rule and severely restrict 
the safeguards in rule 5(a) of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure. Title 
I violates the spirit of the fifth amend- 
ment which provides for due process. 

Title II deals with criminal insanity 
with little more intelligence, flexibility, 
and understanding than was evidenced 
by those who used to try to exercise the 
demons inside the insane. The District 
of Columbia Federal courts have evolved 
to a point where the Durham rule, as 
modified by the McDonald case, makes a 
reasonable attempt at understanding 
and dealing with the criminally insane. 
The Durham rule provides: 

A person is not criminally responsible if 
his unlawful act was the product of mental 
disease or defect. 


The McDonald case modifies this so 
that the mental disease or defect is one 
which impairs behavior control. The 
omnibus crime bill disregards the whole 
development in the behavioral sciences 
over the last half century showing that 
@ person may intellectually “know” one 
thing and yet be driven emotionally to 
do another. 

Mr. Chairman, title ITI allows police to 
detain a person for 6 hours on “suspi- 
cion”—in short, it permits investigative 
arrests. To circumvent prohibitions on 
investigative arrests, H.R. 5688 provides 
that the 6-hour detention is not to be 
considered an arrest—despite all com- 
monsense, backed by the findings in 
Coleman v. U.S. (295 F. 2d 555, D.C. Cir. 
1961) and Kelly v. U.S. (298 F. 2d 310, 
D.C. Cir. 1961) that any “restraint of the 
right of locomotion” is an arrest. This 
title is an affront to the guarantees se- 
cured by the Bill of Rights. 

In title V the first amendment guaran- 
tee of freedom of the press is seriously 
undermined. This title permits prior 
censorship. One of the landmarks in 
the evolution of constitutional guaran- 
tees is Near v. Minnesota (283 U.S. 697, 
1931) in which the Supreme Court ruled 
prior censorship unconstitutional. 

Mr. Chairman, due process of law re- 
fers not to narrow and specific procedural 
points but to the whole fabric of common 
law. Due process has been weaved from 

as old as the Magna Carta and 
as durable as the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights. The result is a magnifi- 
cent fabric, with threads so closely woven 
that there can be no fraying around the 
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edges—the loosening of one thread dis- 
torts the whole. The omnibus crime bill 
proposes to unravel the threads and 
should be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, the debate today again 
illustrates the need for home rule for the 
District of Columbia. There has been 
too much delay. The time for action is 
at hand. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I 


Src. 101. (a) In the courts of the District 
of Columbia, evidence, including, but not 
limited to, statements and confessions, other- 
wise admissible, shall not be inadmissible 
solely because of delay in taking an arrested 
person before a commissioner or other officer 
empowered to commit persons charged with 
offenses against the laws of the United States. 

(b) No statement, including a confession, 
made by any person during an interrogation 
by a law-enforcement officer made while such 
person is under arrest shall be admissible un- 
less prior to such interrogation the arrested 
person had been advised that he is not re- 
quired to make a statement and that any 
statement made by him may be used against 
him. 

TITLE It 


Sec. 201. Section 927 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901, as amended (D.C. Code, sec. 24-301 and 
the following), is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 927. Insane criminals 


“(a) Mental disease or defect excluding 
responsibility; sociopathic and psychopathic 
personality is not disease or defect: 

“(1) A person is not responsible for crim- 
inal conduct if at the time of such conduct 
as a result of mental disease or defect he 
lacks substantial capacity either to know or 
appreciate the wrongfulness of his conduct 
or to conform his conduct to the require- 
ments of law. 

“(2) The terms ‘mental disease or defect’ 
do not include an abnormality manifested 
only by repeated criminal or otherwise anti- 
social conduct. 

“(b) Evidence of mental disease or defect 
admissible when relevant to element of the 
offense: 

“(1) Evidence that the defendant in a 
criminal proceeding suffered from a mental 
disease or defect shall be admissible when- 
ever it is relevant to prove that the defend- 
ant did or did not have a state of mind 
which is an element of the offense. 

„(e) Mental disease or defect excluding 
responsibility is affirmative defense; re- 
quirement of notice; form of verdict: 

“(1) Mental disease or defect excluding 
responsibility is an affirmative defense which 
the defendant must establish by showing 
of substantial evidence. 

“(2) Evidence of mental disease or defect 
excluding responsibility shall not be admis- 
sible unless the defendant, at the time of 
entering his plea of not guilty or within 
fifteen days thereafter or at such later time 
as the court may for good cause permit, files 
with the court and the prosecution written 
notice of his purpose to rely on such defense. 

“(3) When the defendant is acquitted on 
the ground of mental disease or defect ex- 
cluding responsibility, the verdict and the 
judgment shall so state. 

„(d) Mental disease or defect excluding 
fitness to proceed: 

“(1) No person who as a result of mental 
disease or defect lacks capacity to under- 
stand the proceedings against him or to assist 
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in his own defense shall be tried or sen- 
tenced for the commission of an offense so 
long as such incapacity endures. 

“(e) Psychiatric examination of defend- 
ant with respect to mental disease or de- 
fect excluding responsibility or fitness to 
proceed: 

“(1) Whenever the defendant has filed a 
notice of intention to rely on the defense 
of mental disease or defect excluding re- 
sponsibility supported by prima facie evi- 
dence submitted to the court or there is 
substantial reason to doubt his fitness or 
capacity to proceed, or substantial reason to 
believe that mental disease or defect of the 
defendant will otherwise become an issue in 
the case, the court shall appoint at least one 
qualified psychiatrist or shall request the 
Superintendent of the District of Columbia 
General Hospital or the Superintendent of 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital or the superintend- 
ent of any other appropriate institution to 
designate at least one qualified psychiatrist, 
which designation may be or include the 
superintendent of such hospital, to examine 
and report upon the mental condition of the 
defendant. The court may order the de- 
fendant committed to a hospital or other 
suitable facility for the purpose of exami- 
nation for such reasonable period as the 
court may determine to be necessary for 
the purpose of such examination and report. 
The court’s power to so commit a defendant 
shall exist, notwithstanding the fact that the 
defendant has been at large on bond or bail. 

“(2) In such examination any method may 
be employed which is accepted by the medical 
profession for the examination of those 
thought to be suffering from mental disease 
or defect. 

“(3) The report of the examination shall 
include the following: 

“(A) A description of the nature of the 
examination; 

“(B) A diagnosis of the mental condition 
of the defendant; 

“(C) If the report concludes that defend- 
ant suffers from a mental disease or defect, 
an opinion as to his capacity to understand 
the proceedings against him and to assist 
in his own defense; 

“(D) When a notice of intention to rely 
on the defense of irresponsibility has been 
filed, an opinion as to the extent, if any, 
to which the capacity of the defendant to 
know or appreciate the wrongfulness of his 
conduct or to conform his conduct to the 
requirements of law was impaired at the 
time of the criminal conduct charged; 

“(E) If the examination cannot be con- 
ducted by reason of the unwillingness of the 
defendant to participate therein, the report 
shall so state and shall include, if possible, 
an opinion as to whether such unwillingness 
of the defendant was the result of mental 
disease or defect; and 

“(F) The report of the examination shall 
be filed in triplicate with the clerk of the 
court who shall cause copies to be delivered 
to the prosecution and to defense counsel. 

“(f) Determination of fitness to proceed; 
effect of finding of unfitness; proceedings if 
fitness is regained: 

“(1) When the defendant's mental fitness 
to proceed is drawn in question, the issue of 
such fitness shall be determined by the court. 
If neither the prosecution nor counsel for the 
defendant contests the finding of the report 
filed pursuant to subsection (e), the court 
may make the determination on the basis of 
such report. If the finding is contested, the 
court shall hold a hearing on the issue with- 
out a jury. If the report is received in evi- 
dence upon such hearing the parties who 
contested the finding thereof shall have the 
right to summon and cross-examine the psy- 
chiatrists who joined in the report and to 
offer evidence upon the issue. If the court 
determines that the defendant possesses fit- 
ness to proceed to trial, that is, that the 
defendant has the capacity to understand 
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the proceedings against him and to assist in 
his own defense, the court shall order the 
defendant to stand trial within a reasonable 
time. 

“(2) If the court determines at any stage 
of the proceedings that the defendant lacks 
mental fitness to proceed, the proceeding 
against him shall be suspended, pending 
trial in the future, and the court shall com- 
mit the defendant to an appropriate hospital 
or institution for so long as such unfitness 
shall endure. Such suspension of proceed- 
ings shall not cause jeopardy to attach bar- 
ring subsequent trial, Whenever the defend- 
ant who has been committed to such hos- 
pital or other institution is restored to men- 
tal fitness in the opinion of the superintend- 
ent of such hospital or institution, such su- 
perintendent shall certify such fact to the 
clerk of the court in which the charge against 
the defendant is pending and the clerk of 
that court shall furnish copies of said cer- 
tificate to the parties to the cause. 

“(3) After the court receives the certifi- 
cate of such superintendent that the defend- 
ant has regained mental fitness to proceed 
and the court determines that the defendant 
has regained such fitness to proceed, the 
trial proceedings shall be resumed or com- 
menced within a reasonable time. Such de- 
termination of fitness may be made by the 
court on the basis of such certificate that the 
defendant has regained fitness to proceed 
provided neither the Government nor coun- 
sel for the defendant contests the findings 
that the defendant has regained such fitness 
to proceed. If the finding that the defend- 
ant has regained fitness to proceed is con- 
tested, the court shall hold a hearing with- 
out a jury on the issue and shall determine 
such fitness to proceed. 

“(4) If, however, the court is of the opinion 
that so much time has elapsed since the 
commitment of the defendant (to determine 
fitness to proceed) that it would be unjust 
to resume the criminal proceedings, the court 
may dismiss the charge and may order the 
defendant committed for examination and 
determination of status by the Mental Health 
Commission under the provisions of applica- 
ble law. 

“(g) Determination of irresponsibility on 
basis of report; access to defendant by psy- 
chiatrists of own choice; form an expert 
testimony: 

“(1) If the report filed pursuant to subsec- 
tion (e) finds that the defendant at the 
time of the criminal conduct charged suf- 
fered from a mental disease or defect which 
substantially impaired his capacity to ap- 
preciate the criminality of his conduct or to 
conform his conduct to the requirements of 
law, and the court is satisfied that such 
impairment was sufficient to exclude respon- 
sibility, the court shall enter judgment of 
acquittal on the ground of mental disease 
or defect excluding responsibility. 

“(2) When, notwithstanding the report 
filed pursuant to subsection (e), the de- 
fendant wishes to be examined by qualified 
psychiatrists of his own choice, such psychia- 
trists shall be permitted to have reasonable 
access to the defendant for the purposes of 
such examination. 

(3) Upon the trial, the psychiatrists who 
filed reports pursuant to subsection (e) may 
be called as witnesses by the prosecution, the 
defendant, or the court. If called by the 
court, such witnesses shall be subject to 
cross-examination by the prosecution and by 
the defendant. Both the prosecution and 
the defendant may summon any other quali- 
fied psychiatrist to testify but no one who 
has not examined the defendant shall be 
competent to testify to his opinion as a 
psychiatrist with respect to the mental con- 
dition or responsibility of the defendant. 

“(4) When a psychiatrist who has exam- 
ined the defendant testifies concerning his 
mental condition, the witness shall be per- 
mitted to make a statement as to the na- 
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ture of his examination, and his diagnosis 
of the mental condition of the defendant at 
the time of the commission of the offense 
charged. Such psychiatrist shall be per- 
mitted to make any explanation reasonably 
serving to clarify his diagnosis and opinion 
and may be cross-examined as to any matter 
bearing on his competency or credibility or 
the validity of his diagnosis or opinion. 

“(5) Nothing herein shall exclude the pros- 
ecution from causing an examination of the 
defendant to be made to determine whether 
or not he had the capacity either to know 
or appreciate the wrongfulness of his con- 
duct, to conform his conduct to the require- 
ments of law or to understand the proceed- 
ings against him and assist in his own de- 
fense, provided the prosecution makes avail- 
able to a defendant or his counsel the re- 
sults of such examination. 

“(h) Legal effect of acquittal on the ground 
of mental disease or defect excluding re- 
sponsibility; commitment; release or dis- 
charge: 

“(1) When a defendant is acquitted on the 
ground of mental disease or defect excluding 
responsibility, the court shall order him to be 
committed to a hospital having facilities for 
the custody and care of the mentally ill. 

“(2) If the superintendent of such hospi- 
tal is of the view that a person committed to 
his custody pursuant to paragraph (1) of 
this subsection is no longer suffering from 
mental illness and may be discharged or re- 
leased on probation without danger to him- 
self or to others, he shall make application 
for the discharge or release of such person 
in a report to the court by which such per- 
son was committed and shall transmit a 
copy of such application and report to the 
prosecution and defense counsel. The court 
shall thereupon appoint at least two quali- 
fied psychiatrists to examine such person and 
to report within sixty days, or such longer 
period as the court determines to be neces- 
sary for the purpose, their opinion as to his 
mental condition. To facilitate such ex- 
amination, and the proceedings thereon, the 
court may cause such person to be confined 
in any institution which is suitable for the 
temporary detention of irresponsible persons. 

“(8) If the court is satisfied by the report 
filed pursuant to paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section and the testimony of the psychiatrists 
making such report, if the court deems it 
advisable to hear their testimony, that the 
committed person may be discharged or re- 
leased on probation without danger to him- 
self or others, the court shall order his dis- 
charge or release upon probation, on such 
conditions as the court determines to be 
necessary. If the court is not so satisfied, it 
shall promptly order a hearing to determine 
whether such person may safely be dis- 
charged or released, Any such hearing shall 
be deemed a civil proceeding and the bur- 
den shall be upon the committed person to 
prove that he may safely be discharged or 
released. According to the determination of 
the court upon the hearing, the committed 
person shall thereupon be discharged or re- 
leased on probation on such conditions as 
the court determines to be necessary, or 
shall be recommitted to the custody of such 
hospital subject to discharge or release only 
in accordance with the procedure prescribed 
above for a first hearing. 

“(4) If after the release on probation of a 
committed person, the court shall deter- 
mine, after notice and hearing, that the con- 
ditions of probation have been violated and 
that for the safety of such person or the 
safety of others his probation should be re- 
voked, the court shall forthwith order him 
recommitted to a hospital having facilities 
for the custody, care, and treatment of the 
mentally ill subject to discharge or release 
only in accordance with the procedure pre- 
scribed above for a first hearing. 
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“(5) A committed person may make appli- 
cation for his discharge or release to the 
court by which he was committed and the 
procedure to be followed upon such applica- 
tion shall be the same as that prescribed 
above in the case of an application by the 
superintendent of such hospital. However, 
no such application by a committed person 
need be considered until he has been con- 
fined for a period of not less than six months 
from the date of the order of commitment, 
and if the determination of the court be 
adverse to the application, such person shall 
not be permitted to file a further application 
until one year has elapsed from the date of 
any preceding hearing on an application for 
his release or discharge. 

“(i) Jury not to be told of consequence of 
verdict: 

“(1) The jury shall not be told by the 
court or counsel for the Government or the 
defendant at any time regarding the conse- 
quences of a verdict of not guilty or acquit- 
tal by reason of insanity. 

(J) Availability of habeas corpus: 

“(1) Nothing herein contained shall pre- 
clude a person confined under the authority 
of this Act from establishing his eligibility 
for release by a writ of habeas corpus. 

“(k) Courts concerned: 

“(1) This section shall apply only to pro- 
ceedings brought by information or indict- 
ment in the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, and the District 
of Columbia Court of General Sessions, 
and to proceedings brought to juvenile 
court in the District of Columbia. 

“(1) Severability: 

“(1) The invalidity of any portion of 
this section shall not affect the validity 
of any other portion thereof which can be 
given effect without such invalid part.” 

Src. 202. Nothing contained in the amend- 
ment made by section 201 of this title shall 
be deemed to alter, amend, or repeal section 
928 or section 929(b) of such Act of March 
3, 1901, as amended, or the Act entitled 
“An Act relating to the testimony of phy- 
slolans in the courts of the District of Co- 
lumbia”, received by the President May 13, 
1896 (29 Stat. 138; D.C, Code, sec. 14-308). 

SEc. 203. Subsection (a) of section 929 
of such Act of March 3, 1901, as amended 
(D.C. Code, sec. 24-303(a)), is hereby re- 
pealed. 

TITLE II 


Sec. 301. (a) An officer or member of the 
Metropolitan Police force of the District of 
Columbia may detain any person abroad 
whom he has probable cause to believe is 
committing, has committed or is about to 
commit a crime, and may demand of him 
his name, address, business abroad, and 
whither he is going. 

(b) Any person so questioned who falls 
to identify himself or explain his action to 
the satisfaction of the officer or member (as 
the case may be) may be detained and fur- 
ther interrogated. 

(c) The total period of detention provided 
for by this section shall not exceed six hours. 
Such detention shall not be recorded as an 
arrest in any official record. At the end of 
the detention the person so detained shall be 
released or be arrested and charged with a 
crime, 

Sec. 302. Section 401, the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to the District 
of Columbia (D.C. Code, sec. 4-144), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 401. (a) Whenever there is reason- 
able ground to believe that any person may 
be a material witness to the commission of 
any felony or attempt to commit any felony, 
and that there is a reasonable probability 
that such person will not be available as a 
witness during the investigation of such of- 
fense by the Metropolitan Police, or when a 
suspect is arrested or tried therefor, such 
person may be required by a judge of the 
United States District Court for the District 
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of Columbia or of the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions, or by a United 
States Commissioner to post bond or deposit 
collateral to secure his appearance as such 
witness during the investigation of such fel- 
only or attempt or the trial of such suspect. 
Such person may be detained by the Metro- 
politan Police, pending the posting or bond 
or collateral, in a room specially provided 
for witnesses, separate and apart from the 
quarters provided for those charged with 
crime, and in any event he shall be pre- 
sented before a judge or commissioner with- 
in six hours of the beginning of such deten- 
tion, and the judge or commissioner shall 
then require him to post bond or collateral, 
or discharge him. Such detention shall not 
constitute an arrest within the meaning of 
that term as used in any other law. 

“(b) The Board of Commissioners shall 
provide suitable accommodations within the 
District of Columbia for the detention of 
witnesses who are unable to furnish security 
for their appearance in criminal proceedings. 
Such accommodations shall be in premises 
other than those used for the confinement 
of persons charged with crimes.” 


TITLE IV 


Sec. 401. The definition of “crime of vio- 
lence” contained in section 1 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to control the possession, sale, 
transfer, and use of pistols and other danger- 
ous weapons in the District of Columbia, to 
provide penalties, to prescribe rules of evi- 
dence, and for other purposes”, approved 
July 8, 1932 (D.C. Code, sec. 22-3201), is 
amended by inserting immediately after 
“burglary,” the following: ‘“robbery,”. 


TITLE V 


Sec. 501. Section 803 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901 (31 Stat. 1321; D.C. Code, sec. 22-501), 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
“for not” the following: “less than two years 
or”, 

Sec. 502. (a) Section 823 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to establish a code of law for 
the District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901 (31 Stat. 1323; D.C. Code, sec. 22-1801), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 823. BurcLary.—(a) Whoever shall, 
either in the nighttime or in the daytime, 
break and enter, or enter without breaking, 
any dwelling, or room used as a sleeping 
apartment in any building, with intent to 
break or carry away any part thereof, or any 
fixture or other thing attached to or con- 
nected thereto or to commit any criminal of- 
fense, shall, if any person is in the actual 
occupation of any part of such dwelling or 
sleeping apartment at the time of such 
breaking and entering, or — 1 
breaking, be ty ot burglary e 
degree. Sth lees 3 the first degree shall be 
“punished by imprisonment for not less than 
twenty years nor more than life imprison- 
ment, and, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, any person who violates this 
subsection and upon whom a sentence of 
life imprisonment is imposed shall be eli- 
gible for parole only after the expiration of 
twenty years from the date he commences 
to serve his sentence. 

“(b) Except as provided in subsection (a) 
of this section, whoever shall, either in the 
night or in the daytime, break and enter, or 
enter without breaking, any dwelling, bank, 
store, warehouse, shop, stable, or other build- 
ing, or any apartment or room whether at the 
time occupied or not, or any steamboat, canal 
boat, vessel, or other watercraft, or railroad 
car, or any yard where any lumber, coal, or 
other goods or chattels are deposited and 
kept for the purpose of trade, with intent to 
break and carry away any part thereof or any 
fixture or other thing attached to or con- 
nected with the same, or to commit any 
criminal offense, shall be guilty of burglary 
in the second degree. Burglary in the second 
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degree shall be punished by imprisonment 
for not less than five years nor more than 
fifteen years.” 

(b) Any person tried before the effective 
date of this Act for violation of section 823 
of such Act approved March 3, 1901, and who 
is before a court for the purpose of sentence 
or resentence, shall be sentenced in accord- 
ance with the law in effect before the effec- 
tive date of this Act, 

Sec. 503. Section 810 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901 (31 Stat. 1322; D.C. Code, sec. 22-2901), 
is amended by striking out “six months” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “five years”. 

Sec. 504. Section 869e of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901 (D.C. Code, sec. 22-1513), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 869e. Corrupt INFLUENCE IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH ATHLETIC ConTEsTs.—(a) If any 
person shall bribe or offer to bribe or shall 
aid, advise, or abet in any way another in 
such bribe or offer to bribe, any player or 
participant in any athletic contest with in- 
tent to influence his play, action, or con- 
duct and for the purpose of inducing the 
player or participant to lose or try to lose or 
cause to be lost such athletic contest or to 
limit or try to limit the margin of victory or 
defeat in such contest; or if any person shall 
bribe or offer to bribe or shall aid, advise, or 
abet in any way another in such bribe or 
offer to bribe, any referee, umpire, manager, 
coach, or any other official of an athletic club 
or team, league, association, institution, or 
conference, by whatever name called con- 
nected with such athletic contest with intent 
to influence his decision or bias his opinion 
or judgment for the purpose of losing or try- 
ing to lose or causing to be lost such athletic 
contest or of limiting or trying to limit the 
margin of victory or defeat in such contest, 
such person shall be imprisoned not less than 
one nor more than ten years, and shall be 
fined not less than $3,000, nor more than 
$10,000. 

“(b) If any player or participant in any 
athletic contest shall accept, or agree to ac- 
cept, a bribe given for the purpose of induc- 
ing the player or participant to lose or try 
to lose or cause to be lost or to limit or try 
to limit the margin of victory or defeat in 
such contest; or if any referee, umpire, man- 
ager, coach, or any other official of an athletic 
club, team, league, association, institution, 
or conference connected with an athletic con- 
test shall accept or agree to acept a bribe 
given with the intent to influence his deci- 
sion or bias his opinion or judgment and for 
the purpose of losing or trying to lose or 
causing to be lost such athletic contest or of 
limiting or trying to limit the margin of vic- 
tory or defeat in such contest, such person 
shall be imprisoned not less than one nor 
more than ten years, or fined, or both. 

„e) To violate subsection (a) or (b) of 
this section, it shall not be necessary that 
the player, manager, coach, referee, umpire, 
or Official shall, at the time, have been ac- 
tually employed, selected, or appointed to 
perform his respective duties; it shall be 
sufficient if the bribe be offered, accepted, or 
agreed to with the view of probable employ- 
ment, selection, or appointment of the per- 
son to whom the bribe is offered or by whom 
it is accepted. It shall not be necessary that 
such player, referee, umpire, manager, coach, 
or other official actually play or participate in 
an athletic contest, concerning which such 
bribe is offered or accepted; it shall be suffi- 
cient if the bribe be given, offered, or ac- 
cepted in view of his or their possibly par- 
ticipating therein. 

“(d) As used in this section, the term 
‘bribe’ means any gift, emolument, money or 
thing of value, testimonial, privilege, ap- 
pointment or personal advantage, or the 
promise thereof, bestowed or promised for 
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the purpose of influencing directly or indi- 
rectly, any player, referee, manager, coach, 
umpire, club or league official, in connection 
with any athletic contest with respect to 
which an admission fee may be charged, or 
in connection with any athletic contest with 
respect to which any player, manager, coach, 
umpire, referee, or other official is paid any 
compensation for his services. A bribe need 
not be direct; it may be such as is hidden 
under the semblance of a sale, bet, wager, 
payment of a debt, or in any other manner 
designed to cover the true intention of the 
parties, 

“(e) If any player or participant shall 
commit any willful act of omission or com- 
mission, in playing of an athletic contest, 
with intent to lose or try to lose or to cause 
to be lost or to limit or try to limit the mar- 
gin of victory or defeat in such contest for 
the purpose of material gain to himself, or if 
any referee, umpire, manager, coach, or 
other official of an athletic club, team, league, 
association, institution, or conference con- 
nected with an athletic contest shall com- 
mit any willful act of omission or commission 
connected with his official duties with intent 
to try to lose or to cause to be lost or to 
limit or try to limit the margin of victory or 
defeat in such contest for the purpose of 
material gain to himself, such person shall 
be imprisoned not less than one nor more 
than ten years, or fined, or both. 

“(f) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the giving or offering of 
any bonus or extra compensation to any 
manager, coach, or professional player, or 
to any league, association, or conference for 
the purpose of encouraging such manager, 
coach, or player to a higher degree of skill, 
ability, or diligence in the performance of 
his duties.” 

Sec. 505. Section 2 of the Act entitled “An 
Act to control the possession, sale, transfer, 
and use of pistols and other dangerous weap- 
ons in the District of Columbia, to provide 
penalties, to prescribe rules of evidence, and 
for other purposes”, approved July 8, 1932 
(47 Stat. 650; D.C. Code, sec. 22-3202), is 
amended by striking out “he may” at each 
of the four places it appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof at each such place 
“he shall”; and by adding at the end thereof 
the following: “If a person is convicted of 
having committed a crime of violence in 
the District of Columbia when armed with or 
having readily available any pistol or other 
firearm, then, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the court shall not suspend 
his sentence or give him a probationary 
sentence.” 

Sec. 506. Section 872 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901 (D.C. Code, sec. 22-2001), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“SEC, 872, INDECENT PuUBLICATIONS.—(a) 
Whoever, with knowledge of the obscene 
character of the material, sells, or offers to 
sell, or give away, in the District, or has in 
his possession with the intent to sell, or give 
away or to exhibit to another, any obscene, 
lewd, or indecent book, pamphlet, drawing, 
engraving, picture photograph, instrument, 
magazine, story, paper, writing, card, print, 
motion picture film, image, cast, slide, figure, 
statue, phonograph record, wire, tape, or other 
sound recording, or other presentation or 
articles of indecent or immoral use, or ad- 
vertises the same for sale, or writes or prints 
any letter, circular, handbill, book, pam- 
Phlet, or notice of any kind stating by what 
means any such articles may be obtained, or 
advertises any drug, nostrum, or instrument 
intended to produce abortion, or otherwise 
participates in, or by bill, poster, or other- 
wise advertises, any public exhibition show, 
performance, or play offending the public 
decency, shall be fined not less than $200 
nor more than $5,000, or imprisoned not less 
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than three months, nor more than two years, 
or both. 

“(b) Whoever in the District acts in, poses 
for, models for, prints, records, composes, 
edits, writes, publishes, or offers to publish, 
or produces or participates in the production 
of any obscene, lewd, or indecent book, 
pamphlet, drawing, engraving, picture, photo- 
graph instrument, magazine, story, paper, 
writing, card, print, motion picture film, 
image, cast, slide, figure, statue, phonograph 
record, wire, tape, or other sound recording, 
or other presentation or article of indecent 
or immoral use, or advertises the same for 
sale, or writes or prints any letter, circular, 
handbill, book, pamphlet, or notice of any 
kind stating by what means any such articles 
may be obtained, with knowledge that the 
same is obscene and is for the purpose of 
being sold, given away, or exhibited to an- 
other, shall be fined not less than $200 nor 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not less than 
three months nor more than two years, or 
both. 

“(c) The United States attorney for the 
District of Columbia is authorized to peti- 
tion the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia for a preliminary in- 
Junction and a permanent injunction to re- 
strain the sale, gift, exhibition, distribution, 
production, disposition, or removal of any 
obscene, lewd, or indecent matter described 
in subsection (a) or (b) of this section and 
to restrain the use of any real or personal 
property for such purpose. A hearing on 
the petition for the preliminary injunction 
shall be had not more than five days, exclud- 
ing Sundays and holidays, after service upon 
the defendant of a copy of the petition. 

„d) After the hearing provided in subsec- 
tion (c) of this section the said court may 
issue a preliminary injunction which will 
remain in effect until final determination of 
the petition for the permanent injunction, 
but not more than thirty calendar days from 
the issuance of the preliminary injunction. 

„e) If, after a trial of the issues, the court 
shall order a permanent injunction, such in- 
junction shall require the immediate seizure 
and impoundment of the obscene, lewd, or 
indecent matter, and forbid its reproduction 
or duplication and require the destruction 
of such matter so impounded, but in no event 
shall such matter be destroyed until after the 
expiration of the period during which an 
appeal may be taken or, if an appeal is taken, 
during the pendence of such appeal. Such 
injunction shall also permanently enjoin the 
use of the real property for the purpose of 
violating this section. In such trial, the de- 
termination of all issues of fact shall be by 
jury if either party demands it, 

„f) Other than obscene matter, any per- 
sonal property knowingly used or knowingly 
permitted to be used in connection with 
activity known to be of an obscene, indecent, 
or lewd character and prohibited by sub- 
sections (a), (b), and (c) of this section, 
subject to a preliminary injunction issued 
under subsection (d) of this section shall, if 
a permanent injunction is issued under sub- 
section (e) of this section, in the discretion 
of the court, be forfeited to the District of 
Columbia, and sold at public auction, the 
proceeds from such sale to be deposited in the 
Treasury to the credit of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Such forfeiture in the discretion of 
the court shall be on the basis of the court’s 
determination as to the seriousness of the 
offense in relation to the penalty resulting 
from such forfeiture or as to the desirability 
of requiring such forfeiture in order to pre- 
vent the futher or continued use of such 
property in connection with any activity 
known to be of an obscene, indecent, or lewd 
character and prohibited by subsections (a), 
(b), and (c) of this section. If any item of 
such property is not purchased at such auc- 
tion it shall be disposed of in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
sioners. If any property is subject to a lien 
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which is established to the satisfaction of the 
court as having been created without the 
lienor’s having any notice that such property 
was to be used in connection with the viola- 
tion of this section, such lien shall be trans- 
ferred from the property to the proceeds of 
any sale or other disposition thereof made 
under authority of this subsection. 

“(g) For the purpose of obtaining a prelim- 

or permanent injunction under subsec- 
tion (c), (d), or (e) of this section, it shall 
not be necessary for the United States attor- 
ney to allege or prove that an adequate 
remedy at law does not exist or that substan- 
tial and irreparable damage would result 
from the violations alleged. 

“(h) Proceedings pursuant to subsections 
(e), (d), and (e) of this section shall be 
governed by the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure, except as they may be inconsistent 
with the provisions and purposes of this 
section. 

“(i) Nothing in this section shall apply to 
a licensee under the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, while engaged in activi- 
ties regulated pursuant to such Act.” 

Sec. 507. Section 825a of the Act entitled 
“An Act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia”, approved March 3, 
1901 (D.C. Code, sec. 22-3105), is amended 
by striking out “or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding ten years.” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “and by imprisonment 
for not less than five years or more than ten 
years.” 

Sec, 508. Whoever shall make or cause to 
be made to the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, or to any 
officer or member thereof, a false or fictitious 
report of the commission of any criminal 
offense within the District of Columbia, or a 
false or fictitious report of any other matter 
or occurrence of which such Metropolitan 
Police Department is required to receive re- 
ports, or in connection with which such 
Metropolitan Police Department is required 
to conduct an investigation, knowing such 
report to be false or fictitious; or who shall 
communicate or cause to be communicated 
to such Metropolitan Police Department, or 
any officer or member thereof, any false in- 
formation concerning the commission of any 
criminal offense within the District of Colum- 
bia or concerning any other matter or oc- 
currence of which such Metropolitan Police 
Department is required to receive reports, or 
in connection with which such Metropolitan 
Police Department is required to conduct an 
investigation, knowing such information to 
be false, shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $100 or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding six months, or both. 


Mr. WHITENER (interrupting read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the bill be dispensed with, and that it be 
open for amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHITENER 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a committee amendment to correct 
8 1 mistake in the printing of the 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITENER: On 


page 24, line 13, strike out the quotation 
marks, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard repre- 
sentations that this bill has been con- 
sidered by our committee at hearings. 
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I think what was meant when that was 
said is that the subject matter of this 
legislation was before the joint commit- 
tee and was before the subcommittee 
and before the full committee when 
there were hearings before those com- 
mittees. But, Mr. Chairman, the sub- 
ject matter of the legislation is not this 
bill. I repeat—this bill was never con- 
sidered by the joint committee. When 
the joint committee hearings were held, 
there were no bills of any kind pending 
eee they considered no specific bill or 

After the subcommittee in the last 
Congress got through with its hearings 
on the subject matter, for the first time 
a bill was introduced which became the 
bill that was brought to the floor of the 
House. 

This bill before you now, H.R. 5688, 
is not that bill. It is a different bill. 
There have been no hearings on this 
bill at any time or place. 

Let me point out to you again, if I did 
not make it clear before, that if you were 
opposed to sending juveniles to the juve- 
nile court when they are arrested and 
charged with crime that this bill does 
not go to that issue. There is nothing 
in this bill to require juvenile delinquents 
to be brought, when charged with crime, 
into any court except a juvenile court 
in accordance with existing law. This 
bill makes no attempt to touch that. 

I repeat again—that nothing in this 
bill will deter the commission of crime— 
nothing. 

Let me give you briefly some 
statistics. 

From 1961 to 1963 inclusive, the crime 
statistics for the whole country prove— 
or indicate—that from 83 ½ to 93.2 per- 
cent of the persons alleged to have com- 
mitted a crime were arrested. In 
other words, out of the total number of 
crimes reported to have been committed, 
arrests were made in 83% to 93.2 per- 
cent of such cases. There is nothing 
in this bill that touches on how you can 
catch and arrest those other criminals 
in the remaining 6.8 to 164 percent of 
the crimes committed. 

Of these who are arrested, the statis- 
tics indicate there are no more and no 
less convictions since the Mallory and 
Durham rule than before. 

For these same years, 1961 through 
1963, approximately one-third of the 
criminals arrested were found to be juve- 
niles and were referred to the juvenile 
courts. 

Of the rest of them who were arrested 
and charged with crime, 11.7, 12.2, and 
11.9 percent, in each of those years, 1961, 
1962, and 1963, were acquitted or had the 
charges against them dismissed. All the 
rest of the cases resulted in either con- 
viction after trial or in a plea of guilty. 

There is nothing in this bill that is 
going to change those figures. If any- 
thing, it will make the number of con- 
victions less. Because throughout this 
country it has been proved time and 
time again that where you have manda- 
tory penalties imposed—where the judge 
has no discretion of any kind whatsoever, 
and that when a conviction is brought 
in by the jury or the defendant pleads 
guilty, that it is mandatory that a certain 
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sentence must be imposed, this does not 
deter crime but tends toward fewer con- 
victions. It does not bring about any 
more convictions. It lessens the num- 
ber of guilty pleas and of convictions. 

Now if you want to go back to the days 
when even as petty a crime as stealing a 
loaf of bread carried with it a mandatory 
penalty—and if you go back far enough 
you will find that even that kind of an 
offense carried with it a mandatory pen- 
alty of death—it was a capital offense— 
then take the mandatory provisions of 
this bill. 

But bear in mind that along with that 
in this bill you get this proposed change 
in the matter of detention. This deten- 
tion applies not only to a person who is 
suspected of being a criminal or of hav- 
ing committed a crime, but it applies 
to detaining a person who is suspected of 
being a witness to a crime. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FARBSTEIN] raised a question about the 
detention provision. I am not going to 
quibble about whether, under this provi- 
sion, when a man is detained for 6 hours, 
whether as an alleged criminal or a wit- 
ness, about whether he then must be 
brought before a committing magistrate 
or a judge and charged or committed. I 
believe the authors of the bill intended 
that at the end of 6 hours a man either 
would be charged and arrested, and com- 
mitted or bailed as the case requires or 
be discharged completely. 

The vice of the provision as the bill 
stands, and the committee resisted any 
attempt to amend it, is that after a man 
is arrested as a witness or an alleged 
criminal and detained for 6 hours, and 
there is no proof and they cannot charge 
him and they cannot hold him, and they 
must let him walk out the door of the po- 
lice station or wherever they have de- 
tained him and they do so, then another 
policeman can pick him up and bring him 
back and hold him for another 6 hours. 
That could go on ad infinitum. There is 
nothing in this bill to stop a man from 
being detained indefinitely by having a 
series of officers arrest and detain him. 

As to the attempt to change the Mal- 
lory rule under title I, let me call atten- 
tion to the fact that although this bill 
is a District of Columbia bill, it will apply 
across the country, because under this 
bill any arresting officer can hold and 
detain a person on an alleged income 
tax violation or an alleged antitrust 
criminal violation or anything on the 
books, anywhere across the country. 
Then, when the man is charged and in- 
dicted in the District of Columbia, despite 
the fact that there may be a local law 
against using that kind of statement, ex- 
tracted under those circumstances, in 
that State where the man was interro- 
gated, the statement could nevertheless 
be used in the District of Columbia. 

What I have said should be sufficient to 
point out merely a few of the bad things 
in this bill. Hearings will develop many, 
many more bad things about the various 
titles in the bill. 

Oh, there are one or two good things 
in the bill which almost any one of us 
could vote for. 

Let us have full and complete hearings. 
Let us hear all of the witnesses for and 
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against each title. Let us hear all the 
witnesses for and against each of the 
amendments which might be recom- 
mended or which have been recom- 
mended. Then we will get a good bill. 

This bill should be recommitted to the 
committee, and I urge that that be done. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

When I came to the floor this after- 
noon, I did not know whether this was 
a good bill. I have sat here some 2 or 3 
hours. I have heard one group say it is 
terrible and another group say it is ab- 
solutely fine. 

I should like to have someone dis- 
cuss the provisions of the bill which 
make it as bad as the opponents say it is. 
From what little I have learned, in the 
time I have had to look at this bill, I 
believe every single provision of the bill 
is now the law in Oklahoma. 

I do not claim to be a criminal lawyer, 
although I practiced law for quite a long 
time. I was a court clerk of three courts 
and I have written the sentences on 
many criminals. I was a municipal judge 
for 4 years, and have had to find a lot 
of people guilty. 

I want to have a defendant accorded 
all his constitutional rights to which he 
is entitled. I learned that when I stud- 
ied law, and I still believe it. 

Still, I would like to know whether this 
is a good bill. About the only objection 
I have heard raised as to the provisions 
was raised by the last speaker, who said 
it might cause somebody who was trying 
to evade his income taxes to get caught, 
when he should not be caught. I do not 
know what it will do with respect to peo- 
ple who commit robbery right on the 
front steps of the Capitol. I do not know 
what it will do with respect to people 
who attack Congressmen on their front 
porches. I do not know what it will do 
with respect to criminals who stab secre- 
taries of Members of this House within 
a block of the Capitol, when kneeling 
at the altar of a church to pray. I do 
not know what it will do with respect to 
those people, but I found out what it 
would do as to an income tax evader. 

If this is not a good law on crime, I 
wish the opponents would bring one up. 
For the past 10 years to my knowledge, 
there has not been a major bill on crime 
passed. 

I do not know what the Attorney Gen- 
eral would like to have in a bill. If he 
does not like this bill, I wish he would 
suggest some kind of a law that would 
make it safe for a Congressman to be on 
his front porch at night. I wish we 
could have something to make it safe 
for secretaries on the Hill to go a block 
from here to pray without getting 
stabbed in the back. 

You can have all the hearings you 
want to. You can come up with any 
kind of a bill you want to. But at least 
I would like to have somebody try to do 
something about stopping this crime. 
Maybe this bill is not perfect—and I do 
not claim it is, because I do not know too 
many of the provisions of it—but the 
provisions that I have had time to look 
over I find in the law in Oklahoma today. 
I do not know why you would say a man 
who was picked up at midnight and who 
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confessed to a terrible crime before 7 
o’clock the next morning and was then 
taken before a judge, had been held too 
long. I do not know why you would say 
that. Under Oklahoma law, if the court 
found the police had used improper 
methods in obtaining his confession or if 
that man’s rights had not been protected 
and the statement was not voluntary, 
then it would be tossed out. Not just be- 
cause they looked at their watch and said 
it is 3 minutes over 7 hours and there- 
fore, although he has admitted going 
into that house and raping that girl and 
stabbing her and killing her, it is now 3 
minutes past 7 hours and you just cannot 
convict him because you have held him 
too long. That just does not add up in 
my book. If that is the way to prevent 
crime, we will probably have the same 
kind of crime prevention in this District 
as we have had. Iam afraid at night to 
walk more than 50 feet from a well- 
lighted apartment house. Never in my 
life have I been afraid to walk anywhere 
in any city at any time, whether it be in 
Oklahoma or any place else, until the 
last few years. I do not know whether 
it is the Mallory rule that is causing that 
or what has caused it, but whatever has 
caused it, I wish somebody would come 
up with some kind of an answer instead 
of just trying to block, to prevent, and to 
delay by appointing crime commissions 
to investigate as to whether or not there 
is crime here. I can do that without it. 
The Crime Commission does not have to 
go more than 20 feet from this desk here 
to find out that there has been crime 
committed right in front of this House of 
Representatives. A Capitol employee 
was robbed at 11 a.m., in broad day- 
light, within 300 feet of where we stand 
now. The repeal of the Mallory rule 
will not stop that, they say. I do not 
know what rule will stop it, but I wish 
the Attorney General and these people 
who say this bill is no good would come 
up with a bill which will make it safe 
for an employee of the House at least 
to walk 100 feet from here without the 
danger of being robbed. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard this argu- 
ment going on for many, many years. 
Mr. Chairman, I think God makes prose- 
cutors and he makes defense counsel. 
I do not think he mixes the two. I have 
heard prosecutors talk just like my be- 
loved friend from Oklahoma. A hideous 
crime has been committed, so go out and 
find somebody. It does not make any 
difference whether you find an innocent 
man or a guilty man. Find somebody 
and string him up or put him behind 
bars, but lynch him good and hard. 

It defeats the purpose and the spirit of 
the law in the name of the law itself. I 
have spent much of my lifetime fighting 
that sort of thing. 

I believe in the defense of innocence. 
I do not believe you can breed respect 
for law and justice by destroying the 
protections and safeguards of innocence. 

Today I heard one of the speakers say 
that the criminal law was to free crimi- 
nals. That I resent. In 200 or 300 
homicide cases I have been defense 
counsel and never once, Mr. Chair- 
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man, have I known, when I was in the 
midst of trial, the amount of the fee paid 
me, and in at least 50 to 60 percent of 
the cases no fee ever was paid. The 
same could be said of any defense coun- 
sel worth his salt. 

I believe in protecting innocence. No- 
body has greater respect than I have for 
prosecuting attorneys individually and 
as a class. They are sincere and consci- 
entious, but there is a basic clash in 
philosophy. They honestly believe that 
it is conviction that counts, that the 
number of innocent who may go to the 
chair or to a cell is relatively small, and 
that the safety of the law-abiding public 
is best protected by quick and certain 
convictions regardless of the element of 
possible innocence. 

With that philosophy I have been in 
lifelong disagreement. The protection 
of innocence is an obligation of the law 
so sacred that the failure to protect the 
innocent inevitably must bring on the 
collapse of the law itself and the wreck 
of government. 

Mr. Chairman, legislation such as that 
here offered us has been tried many 
times, and it never has succeeded in 
curbing crime. Several hundred years 
ago, crime had gotten out of control in 
London—oh, Mr. Chairman, it was a 
thousand times worse than here in the 
District of Columbia at the present time. 
Crime was rampant all over London. 
The prosecutors and the legislators of 
England said something must be done 
and the death penalty was stretched to 
include the most trivial misdemeanors. 
The police filled the jails, punishment 
was prompt and certain, and not much 
care was taken to separate the innocent 
from the guilty. There were some 5,000 
executions and crime increased in 
London 100 percent in 1 year. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust today that in 
voting against this bill no one will think 
that he is showing lack of appreciation 
of the hard work that the chairman and 
the members of the subcommittee have 
done in bringing to us this bill. They 
have worked hard. They have brought 
to us a measure that they think is a good 
measure. But, Mr. Chairman, my ex- 
perience of many, many years has told 
me that it is not good legislation. If this 
proposed legislation is sent back to the 
committee for further study, to call in 
other people and get the slant of many 
minds and benefit from the experience of 
sincere and honest people in many areas, 
and of varying philosophies, we well 
might expect the kind of a bill we all 
could support from the bottom of our 
hearts. There is no study more worthy 
of our time than that revolving around a 
growing reign of crime not only in Wash- 
ington but throughout the Nation. But 
a weakening of the safeguards of inno- 
cence can never be the forerunner of a 
successful drive to eliminate crime to the 
lowest possible minimum. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a lawyer and 
therefore I do not know all the legal 
implications of this bill. I do know that 
crime is out of hand in the District of 
Columbia. I would like to ask the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
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lina [Mr. WHITENER], a question or two. 
Is there anything in this piece of leg- 
islation that will deprive the Attorney 
General of the United States of authority 
to summon police and drag people out of 
the Department of Justice as he did a 
few days ago? 

Mr. WHITENER. I do not think this 
legislation deals with that subject. But 
it certainly does not destroy any rights 
that any law-enforcement officer has in 
any area. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
bear with me for a minute or two, there 
is nothing in this bill that would prevent 
any citizen from going up to the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue, taking his 
lunch and sitting down on the sidewalk 
and eating it, at any time of the day or 
night—there is nothing in this legislation 
that would deprive a citizen of that right, 
is there, since it is being done now? 

Mr. WHITENER. No, this does not 
deal with walking and sitting and eating. 

Mr. GROSS. So it would be perfectly 
legal for me to go to the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, in front of the 
White House, eating lunch, litter up the 
sidewalk, and sleep on the sidewalk at 
night if I wanted to and do that sort of 
thing? I would not be deprived of that 
right if I as a citizen wanted to indulge 
in that kind of behavior, would I? 

Mr. WHITENER,. I do not think this 
legislation touches upon that. There 
may be other statutes which deal with 
littering and loitering and vagrancy but 
I am sure the gentleman from Iowa is not 
going to be a vagrant. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, you never can tell 
in this business what will happen in the 
next few hours. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. I would say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that he would be 
perfectly safe because the police would 
be there to protect you. But if you hap- 
pened to be out on your porch, you might 
not be as safe. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

I note in the minority report on this 
bill that some of those who signed the 
minority report seem to feel badly about 
the right of trial-by-jury provision. Does 
the gentleman recall the 1957 Civil 
Rights Act and the passage of that act 
in the House, and does he recall that 
some of the same people who signed the 
minority report on this bill are the same 
Members who were not much concerned 
about the right of trial by jury in 1957 
in contempt cases growing out of viola- 
tions of the so-called Civil Rights Act? 

Mr. WHITENER. I must say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that I have not had 
an opportunity to review the rollcall 
votes on that legislation. So, I would not 
be able to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GROSS. I just wondered why 
these people are so concerned today 
about the right of trial by jury when they 
were so unconcerned about the same 
right in 1957 and again in 1964. 

I thank the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 
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Mr. MACHEN. Mr, Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, by the official records 
I live closest to the Nation’s Capitol, 5 
miles. I have been living here all my 
life. I was a prosecuting attorney for 4 
years in my home county of Prince 
Georges, although it has been some 15 
years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not feel that I 
have a prosecutor’s complex. However, 
I have listened to this entire debate with 
a great deal of interest and have noted 
everything that has been stated. 

As I listened and having read the re- 
ports I believe the only thing they are 
trying to do with this bill is protect the 
rights of all of the citizens and not to 
take away from the defendants the rights 
that are guaranteed to them under the 
Constitution. The committee majority 
is accepting the responsibilities incum- 
bent on the courts to see that a defend- 
ant charged with a crime is guaranteed 
a fair trial and I do believe that the 
courts will see that the constitutional 
rights of a defendant are protected. 

But I can see in respect to this bill, 
particularly in reference to the Mallory 
rule, that the rule has more or less come 
about because of the Court’s confining 
its ruling to an interpretation of a Fed- 
eral Rule of Criminal Procedure and the 
courts have not ruled on the constitu- 
tional question. Possibly with this leg- 
islation it might be deemed unconstitu- 
tional. I say, however, let the courts 
decide whether or not a constitutional 
right has been violated based upon full 
consideration of the facts of each case 
and not by an arbitrary rule. 

Mr. Chairman, this is my first term 
in the Congress of the United States. 
However, I sat for 10 years in the Mary- 
land Legislature. Whenever any of the 
committees of that legislature came out 
with anything dealing with infringement 
on the rights of a criminal, there was 
always a group worrying about con- 
stitutional rights. I say the courts do 
protect and will protect these rights. 

But I also say at this time that we 
ought to protect the rights of everybody 
and not worry so much about 3 or 4 
percent of the people. 

Mr. Chairman, let us give the courts 
the freedom to see as they have in the 
past, as they are now and as they will 
in the future that the rights of all are 
protected and not have their hands tied. 
I believe we all know and feel that they 
will guarantee the rights of all of us be- 
fore the bar of justice. 

The courts must have an unshackled 
hand in determining what is or is not 
admissible in evidence. The constitu- 
tional rights of all the citizens demand 
the introduction of all the best and prop- 
er evidence so that a judge and/or a 
jury can determine whether a defendant 
is guilty beyond a reasonable doubt, or 
innocent. To permit defendants to es- 
cape conviction on technicalities does not 
do justice to the people, the courts or 
the Constitution we all believe in and 
fight for. Let us let the Court decide 
the constitutionality of this bill. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with 
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an amendment, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendment be agreed to 
and that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. LANDRUM, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 5688) relating to crime and 
criminal procedure in the District of Co- 
lumbia, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the bill 
and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Marias moves that H.R. 5688 be re- 
committed to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia with instructions to hold public 
hearings on criminal legislation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 166, nays 216, not voting 51, 
as follows: 


{Roll No. 42] 
YEAS—166 

-Addabbo Edwards, Calif, Huot 
Annunzio Ellsworth Irwin 
Ashley Evans, Colo. Jacobs 
Ban Farbstein Joelson 
Barrett Farnum Karsten 
Bingham Feighan Kastenmeier 
Blatnik Kel. 
Boland Foley King, Calif. 
Bolling Ford, 
Brademas William D, Kluczynski 
Brown, Calif aser Krebs 
Burke Gallagher Leggett 
Burton, Calif. Lindsay 
Byrne, Pa. Giaimo Long, Md. 
Cahill Gilbert Love 
Cleveland Gilligan McCarthy 
Clevenger Gonzalez McDowell 
Cohelan McFall 
Conable Grabowski McGrath 
Conte Green, Oreg Macdonald 
Conyers n, Pa. Macari 

Greigg Mackie 
Culver Grider Madden 
Curtis Griffiths 
Daddario Halpern Mathias 
Daniels Hanna Matsunaga 
Dawson Hansen, Iowa Miller 
Delaney Haw. Minish 

ton Hays Mink 

Hechler Moorhead 
Dingell Helstoski rse 
Donohue Hicks Morton 

Holifield 
Duncan, Oreg. Horton Moss 

Hungate Multer 


Murphy, Ill. 
Murphy, N.Y, 
Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Brien 
O'Hara, II. 
O'Hara, Mich, 
Olsen, Mont. 
Olson Minn. 
O'Neill, Mass. 
Ottinger 

Pa 


Burleson 
Burton, Utah 
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Resnick Smith, Iowa 
Reuss Stafford 
Rhodes, Pa. Stalbaum 
Rivers, Alaska Sullivan 
Rodino Sweeney 
Rogers, Colo. Tenzer 
Rogers, Tex. Thompson, N.J. 
Ronan Todd 
Rooney, N.Y. Tunney 
Rosenthal Tupper 
Rostenkowski Udall 
Rumsfeld Ullman 
Ryan Van Deerlin 
St Germain Vanik 

St. Onge Vigorito 
Scheuer Walker, N. Mex, 
Schisler White, Idaho 
Senner Wilson, 
Shipley Charles H. 
Sickles Wolff 

Sisk Yates 

NAYS—216 
Evins, Tenn, Morrison 
Fallon Murray 
Farnsley Natcher 
Fascell Nelsen 
Fisher O’Konski 
Flood O'Neal, Ga. 
Fountain Passman 
Fulton, Tenn. Patman 
Fuqua Pelly 
Gathings Pepper 
Gettys Pickle 
Gray Pike 
Gross Pirnie 
Grover Po: 

Gubser ror 
Gurney Pool 
Hagan, Ga. Purcell 
Hagen, Calif. Quillen 
Haley Reid, 

Hall Reif 
Halleck Reinecke 
Hamilton Rivers, S. G. 
Hansen, Idaho Roberts 
Hardy Robison 
Harris Rogers, Fla. 
Harsha Roudebush 
Harvey, Mich. Roush 
Hathaway Satterfield 
Hébert Saylor 
Henderson Schneebeli 
Herlong Schweiker 
Hosmer Scott 

ull Secrest 
Hutchinson Selden 
Ichord Shriver 
Johnson, Calif. Sikes 
Johnson, Pa. Slack 
Jonas Smith, Calif 
Jones, Mo. Smith, N.Y. 
— Smith, Va 

ee Springer 
Keith Staggers 
King, N.Y Stanton 
King, Utah Steed 
Kornegay Stephens 
Kunkel Stubblefield 
Landrum Talcott 
Langen Taylor 
Latta Teague, © 
Lennon Thomas 
Lipscomb Thompson, La. 
Long, La. Thompson, Tex. 
McClory Thomson, Wis. 
McCulloch Trimble 
McEwen Tuck 
McMillan Tuten 
Machen Utt 
Mackay Walker, Miss. 
Mahon Watkins 
Marsh Watts 
Martin, Ala. Weltner 
Martin, Mass. . Whalley 
Martin, Nebr. White, Tex. 
Matthews Whitener 
Meeds Whitten 
Michel Williams 
Mills Willis 
Minshall Wright 
Mize Wyatt 
Moeller Wydler 
Monagan Young 
Morgan Younger 
Morris Zablocki 

NOT VOTING—51 
Cederberg Findley 
Celler Fino. 
Clausen, Fl. 

Don H Ford, Gerald R. 
Dulski Frelinghuysen 
Dwyer Friedel 
Everett Fulton, Pa. 
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Gibbons Keogh Roybal 
Griffin Laird Schmidhauser 
Hanley McDade Skubitz 
Hansen, Wash. McVicker Stratton 
Harvey, Ind. May Teague, Tex 
Holland Moore Toll 
Howard Reid, N.Y. Vivian 
Jarman Rhodes, Ariz. Waggonner 
Jennings Roncalio Widnall 
Johnson, Okla. Rooney, Pa. Wilson, Bob 
Jones, Ala. Roosevelt 

So the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Holland against. 

Mr. Roosevelt for, with Mrs. Hansen 
against. 

Mr. Vivian for, with Mr. Boggs against. 

Mr. Roybal for, with Mr. Everett against. 

Mr. Toll for, with Mr. Johnson of Okla- 
homa against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Gibbons against. 

Mrs. Dwyer for, with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona 
against. 

Mr. McDade for, with Mr. Widnall against. 

Mr. Reid of New York for, with Mr. Gerald 
R. Ford against. 

Mr. Dulski for, with Mr. Waggonner 
against. 

Mr. Rooney for, with Mr, Stratton against. 

Mr, Friedel for, with Mr. Jennings against. 

Mr. Cameron for, with Mr. Teague of 
Texas against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Findley. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Bob Wilson. 
Mr. Hanley with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. MeVicker with Mr. Griffin. 
Mr. Schmidhauser with Mr. Laird. 
Mr. Roncalio with Mr. Buchanan. 
Mr. Howard with Mrs. May. 


Messrs. ALBERT and MINSHALL 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 251, nays 131, not voting 51, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 43] 
YEAS—251 
bbitt Broomfield Derwinski 
Abernethy Brown, Ohio Devine 
Adair Broyhill, N.C, Dickinson 
Ai Broyhill, Va. Dole 
Addabbo Burleson Dorn 
Albert Burton, Utah Dowdy 
Anderson, Ill, Byrnes, Wis. Downing 
Anderson, Cabell Duncan, Tenn, 
Tenn. Callan Edmondson 
Andrews, Callaway Edwards, Ala. 
George W. Carey Erlenborn 
Andrews, Carter Evins, Tenn. 
N. Dak. Casey Fallon 
Ashbrook Chamberlain Farnsley 
Ashmore 1f Fascell 
Aspinall Clancy Feighan 
k Fisher 
Baidwin won, Flood 
Cleveland Fountain 
Baring Collier Fulton, Tenn. 
Bates Colmer Fuqua 
Battin Cooley Garmatz 
Corbe Gathi 
Belcher Craley Gettys 
Bell Cramer Good 
Bennett Cc Gray 
Berry Curtin 
Betts Dague Grover 
Bolton Davis Ga Gubser 
Bow Davis, Wis. Gurney 
Bray de la Garza Hagan, 
Brock Delaney Hagen, Calif. 
Brooks Denton Haley 
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Jonas 
Jones, Mo. 
Karth 


Kee 

Keith 
Kelly 
King, N.Y. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 


Kornegay 
Kunkel 
Landrum 


Langen 
Latta 


Roush 
Rumsfeld 
Satterfield 
Saylor 


NAYS—131 


Helstoski 
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Stubblefield 
Talcott 


Ellsworth Holland Roncalio 
Everett Howard Rooney, Pa 
Findley Jarman Roosevelt 
Fino Je Roybal 
Flynt Johnson, Okla. Schmidhauser 
Ford, Gerald R. Jones, Ala. Skubitz 
Frelinghuysen Keogh Stratton 
Friedel Laird Teague, Tex 
Fulton, Pa. Toll 
Gibbons McVicker Vivian 
Griffin May Waggonner 
Hanley Moore Widnall 
Hansen, Wash. Reid, N.Y. Wilson, Bob 
Harvey, Ind. Rhodes, Ariz 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Boggs for, with Mr. Keogh against. 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma for, with Mr. 
Roosevelt against. 

Mr. Bonner for, with Mr. Vivian against. 

Mr. Friedel for, with Mr. Roybal against. 

Mr. Gibbons for, with Mr. Toll against. 

Mr. Teague of Texas for, with Mr. Celler 
against. 

Mr. Waggonner for, with Mr. Rooney of 
Pennsylvania against. 

Mr. Gerald R. Ford for, with Mr. Reid of 
New York against. 

Mr. Widnall for, with Mr. McDade against. 

Mr. Rhodes of Arizona for, with Mrs. 
Dwyer against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Stratton with Mr. Fulton of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Hanley with Mr. Fino. 

Everett with Mr. Moore. 

Dulski with Mr. Laird. 

McVicker with Mr. Bob Wilson. 
Jones of Alabama with Mr. Griffin. 
Jarman with Mr. Don Clausen. 
Howard with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members be 
permitted to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include extraneous matter on 
the bill, H.R. 5668. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


RIGHT-TO-VOTE BILL 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on last 
week the President made a strong appeal 
for universal voting rights. In substance, 
he has asked that anyone be allowed to 
vote on his own statement of age, resi- 
dence, and voter qualifications. As a 
result, the Congress has given precedence 
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to the right-to-vote bill ahead of all 
other legislation. 

In my district, every qualified person 
can vote. This is the way it should be. 
Every qualified person has a right to vote 
and should be permitted to do so. But, 
I would be extremely reluctant to see 
something done in Congress under the 
pressure of hysteria and the aegis of 
demonstrations which would simply per- 
mit the Federal Government to move in 
and control all elections henceforth. 
Regardless of the President’s good inten- 
tions, that almost certainly will be a part 
of any federally sponsored vote bill. I 
am convinced that under the bill which 
has been proposed, abuses of voting priv- 
ileges would be just as serious as the 
abuses now charged in some areas to 
prevent voting. 

Yes, people have a right to vote. Some 
have been improperly denied that right. 
Professional agitators like Martin Luther 
King are quick to take advantage of any 
opportunities which provide a sounding 
board and enhance their own position. 
Violence flares and tempers grow short 
on both sides. The news media feed on 
such. It is most unfortunate that the 
Federal conciliators were not sent to 
Selma ahead of Martin Luther King. I 
think there is a real possibility that vio- 
lence could have been avoided if the 
same effort had been given to prevention 
that has been given to cure. That was 
not done and people throughout the 
land—ignoring what may be happening 
in their own backyards—have initiated 
a chorus of demand for action in far 
away Alabama. 

In situations of this kind, the Federal 
Government finds itself drawn inexora- 
bly, and not too reluctantly, into the 
picture. That is where we stand now. 
We should proceed cautiously and care- 
fully lest we complete the giveaway of 
the remaining rights which are held by 
the States and the local communities. 
The Congress should not forget that the 
Federal Government is never satisfied 
short of complete takeover. Voting laws 
are properly State and community mat- 
ters. Improvements which are needed 
can be accomplished and must be ac- 
complished without Federal control over 
elections and voting processes. 


THE 92D ANNIVERSARY OF ABOLI- 
TION OF SLAVERY IN PUERTO 
RICO 
Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, March 
22, 1965, marks the 92d anniversary of 
the abolition of slavery in Puerto Rico, 
an island of the world which at the pres- 
ent time prides itself on being a symbol 
for racial cooperation. 

The act to abolish slavery in Puerto 
Rico was introduced in the Spanish Cor- 
tes on December 24, 1872, by the then 
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Overseas Minister, Tomas Mosquera Gar- 
cia. Inspired by the demands of a clam- 
oring Puerto Rican abolitionist move- 
ment, the Minister led the fight against 
the shameful institution of slavery and 
strove to restore the rights and human 
dignity of those Africans in servitude. 
He realized that a movement toward 
freedom must draw on the devotions of 
the Puerto Rican culture, a culture where 
people directed themselves toward un- 
derstanding the effects of a land half 
slave and half free. 

Although slavery in Puerto Rico was 
not the cruel system of servitude that 
marked other areas of the Western 
Hemisphere, by the middle of the 19th 
century the Puerto Rican conscience was, 
nevertheless, appalled by the mere exist- 
ence of such a system which made one 
human being the property of another. 

The freedom cries coming from Europe 
and the echo of the shot fired at Fort 
Sumter stirred the hearts and minds of 
Puerto Rican leaders, who appeared time 
and time again before the Cortes and 
high government officials demanding the 
immediate elimination of such an in- 
humane system. 

While men like Ramon E. Betances, 
Segundo Ruiz Belvis, Roman Baldorioty 
de Castro, Emilio Castelar, and Don Ra- 
fael M. de Labra fought an unrelenting 
struggle for the freedom of the slaves, 
the controversy raged on in the news- 
papers, while public opinion was stirred 
by the efforts of these outstanding lead- 
ers. 

Finally, when King Amandeo of Savoy 
adbicated and the proclamation for the 
First Republic was read in February of 


TABLE 1.—Characteristics of tobacco allotments and acreage trans- 
ferred by lessors un 


Public Law 87-200 in 1962 
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1873, the way was paved for the pas- 
sage of an abolition bill. After the Con- 
servatives had fought their last stand 
within the torrid chambers of the Cortes, 
the bill was approved on March 22, 1873. 

The act provided for a loan to com- 
pensate the slaveowners for their losses 
and further ordered that all slaves should 
be freed immediately, although work con- 
tracts for a 3-year period were imposed. 
The transition period was set for 5 years, 
after which former slaves would be en- 
titled to their full civil rights. 

Today, the United States is measuring 
the implications of the civil rights revo- 
lution, a revolution which the people of 
Puerto Rico will maintain as being just 
and right. They have and will continue 
to fight for the dignity of every American 
citizen. 


LEASE AND TRANSFER, TOBACCO 
ALLOTMENTS 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the body of the Recorp and 
include illustrative tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the fourth year that lease and trans- 
fer of Flue-cured tobacco allotments have 
been authorized. I introduced Public 
Law 87-200 which initiated this pro- 
gram in 1962 and sponsored Public Law 
88-68 which extended the program 
through 1965. 

Early in this session, I introduced H.R. 
1076 which will extend the lease and 
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transfer of tobacco allotments for an- 
other 2 years. I think it would be well 
to review what this has accomplished. 
I am very indebted to W. D. Toussaint, 
professor of agricultural economics, 
North Carolina State University at 
Raleigh for some information developed 
in studies made under his direction. Dr. 
Toussaint has served as an adviser to the 
Doxa Agricultural Advisory Commis- 
on. 

The lease and transfer program allows 
one farmer to rent a tobacco allotment 
from the allotment owner and move it to 
his farm within the same county. There 
is a 5-acre limit on the acreage which 
can be transferred. Leases are for 1 
year only but may be renewed. Total 
acreage after transfer cannot exceed 50 
percent of the cropland. The allotment 
is transferred acre for acre if the nor- 
mal yield established for the farm 
to which the allotment is transferred 
does not exceed the normal yield for 
the farm from which the allotment is 
transferred by more than 10 percent. 
The allotment is adjusted downward in 
those cases where the normal yield for 
the farm to which the allotment is be- 
ing transferred exceeds the normal 
yield of the farm from which the trans- 
fer is being made by more than 10 per- 
cent in the same ratio as the difference 
in normal yields. This provision is im- 
portant because it reduces the produc- 
tion increasing effects of the program. 
In effect pounds and not acres are trans- 
ferred. 

The following tables are included at 
this point: 


TABLE 3.—Characteristics of tobacco allotments and acreage trans- 
ferred by lessors u 


er Public Law 87-200 in 1963 
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Source; ASCS mimeographed reports. Source: ASCS mimeographed reports. 


TABLE 4,—Participation of lessees, tobacco production, and 
allotment adjustment under Public Law 87-200 in 1963 


Tasty 2.—Participation of lessees, tobacco production, and allot- 
ment adjustment under Public Law 87-200 in 1962 


Acreage Percent | Difference 
Number reduction | acreage in num- 
leasing due to reduction bers of 
allotments nor Sey 5 — 1 
el nor: an 
erence yield 
1.93 3.3 20 
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286. 02 4.8 946 
2, 175. 03 11.8 1,803 
195. 90 8.1 667 
376.46 9.3 254 
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Source: ASCS mimeographed reports. 


Source: ASCS mimeographed reports. 
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TABLE 5.—Characteristics of tobacco allotments and acreage trans- 
ferred by lessors under Public Law 88-68 in 1964 
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TABLE 7.—3-year summary of participation, showing characteristics 
of allotments and acreage transferred by lessors, number of lessees, 
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production, and allotment adjustment 
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Source: ASCS mimeographed reports. 


TaBLR 6.—Participation of lessees, tobacco production, and allot- 
ment adjustment under Public Law 88-68 in 1964 


Source: ASCS mimeographed reports. 
PARTICIPATION IS INCREASING 


In 1962, 16,300 farmers leased out 23,- 
700 acres of Flue-cured tobacco allot- 
ments to others. The next year 22,068 
farmers leased allotments totaling 33,- 
100 acres in the 6 Flue-cured tobacco 
producing States. A further increase 
was noted in 1964 when 28,700 producers 
leased out 41,800 acres. 

The acreage leased in after acreage 
adjustment was 21,500 acres, involving a 
reduction of 2,200 acres for 1962. For 
1963, 18,000 producers leased in 30,000 
acres, after an acreage adjustment of 
3,200 acres. Participating in the lease- 
in phase for 1964 were 22,750 farmers 
who leased in 37,900 acres after a 3,900- 
acre adjustment. 

The number of farmers utilizing the 
program increased from 8.1 percent of 
farmers on whose farms allotments were 
established in 1962 to 14.5 percent of the 
farms in 1964. By comparison, the per- 
cent of acreage transferred increased 
from 3.2 percent in 1962 to 6.5 percent 
in 1964. Even though the acreage was 
not very large—6.5 percent of the total 
allotment—1 out of every 7 allotments 
was transferred in 1964. 

Participation varied inversely to the 
importance of Flue-cured tobacco within 
the States and among the States. For 
example, 30 percent of the 1964 allot- 
ments were transferred in Alabama 
while only 13 percent were transferred 
in North Carolina. A review of partici- 
pation by counties showed that partici- 
pation was highest in fringe and near 
urban areas. The high participation in 
counties in or adjacent to urban areas 
reflects the fact that many people have 
better employment alternatives. 

CxXI——354 


Acreage 
reduction 


Source: ASOS mimeographed reports. 


Year 


in num- 


TABLE 8.—Percent of Flue-cured allotted acres harvested and not 
harvested, by years, 1959-64 


Allotted Harvested | Percent of | Percent of 
acres acres acres acres not 
harvested | harvested 
712, 558, 33 687, 736.40 96.5 3.5 
713, 396. 686, 277. 90 96. 2 3.8 
714, 203, 32 692, 717. 93 97.0 3.0 
2, 140, 158. 18 | 2,066, 732. 23 96.6 3.4 
— — = 
745, 238, 34 724, 911. 84 97.3 2.7 
488. 99 690, 629, 94 97.5 2.5 
638, 240. 63 622, $74, 71 97.6 2.4 
---| 2,091, 967.96 | 2,038, 416.49 97.4 2.6 


Source: ASCS mimeographed reports. 


UNDERPLANTING 

Historically, underplanting of allot- 
ments has been highest in counties near 
urban areas. The lease and transfer 
program has probably caused a decline 
in the number of underplanted allot- 
ments. In North Carolina the number 
of allotments not planted fell 35 percent 
from 1961 to 1963. Where allotments 
would not have been planted, the lease 
and transfer program is a 100-percent 
gain for the allotment owner. This is 
due to the fact that the owner received 
some return from the allotment estab- 
lished for his farm which he would not 
have received otherwise. 


The increased production from under-. 


planted allotments has been small. For 
the 3-year period 1959-61, the actual 
harvested acreage of Flue-cured tobacco 
in the 6 States averaged 96.6 percent of 
the allotted acreage. For the years 
1962-64, the actual harvested acreage 
averaged 97.4 percent of the total acre- 
age allotment. The difference of 0.8 
percent may partly represent the in- 
creased acreage planted during the 
first 3-year period that lease and trans- 
fer was authorized. It is also significant 
to note that there has been a downward 
trend in underplanting allotted acreage 
for several years, and that a portion of 
the difference of 0.8 percent may be a 
part of this decline. 

The opportunity to lease and transfer 
the tobacco allotment has certainly 
helped the Florida tobacco farmer where 
29 percent of the allotments were trans- 
ferred. A substantial number of Florida 
tobacco growers are in the Eighth Con- 
gressional District. 


SMALL OWNERS PARTICIPATION 


Participation by owners of small allot- 
ments has been larger than by owners 
of larger allotments. The average allot- 
ment leased and transferred is only 40 
percent as large as the average sized al- 
lotment. The average rented allotment 
was 1.45 acres in 1964 compared with 
average allotment of 3.25 acres. Eco- 
nomic studies show that the reason for 
this is that small allotments are of least 
value to their owners. Cost of produc- 
tion per pound of Flue-cured tobacco 
produced are generally higher because 
labor, machinery, and barns are less effi- 
ciently utilized. Another factor is that 
a small allotment may keep a producer 
from using his labor in an alternative 
full-time use which would be more 
profitable. 

Many farmers leased-in allotments 
from more than one owner. Since the 
size of the allotments was small and 
there was a 5-acre limitation, this result 
was expected. The number of farmers 
leasing-in from more than one allotment 
owner increased from 2,700 farmers in 
1962 to 5,900 farmers in 1964. 

When a farmer considers whether or 
not he will lease-in or lease-out his al- 
lotment, he needs to analyze his net 
returns from an acre of Flue-cured to- 
bacco. It is the per-pound cost and not 
the per-acre cost that is important. 
Low per-pound costs are nearly always 
associated with high yields. 

It follows that high-yield producers 
tend to lease-in acreage from low-yield 
producers. Acreage was reduced by 9 
percent in each of the 3 years for 
differences in normal yields. The stat- 
ute required adjustment of acreage 
when the normal yield of the farm on 
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which the allotment was grown exceeds 
the normal yield of the farm from which 
the allotment was leased by 110 percent. 
This proviso was included to eliminate 
the yield-increasing effects of the lease 
and transfer program. 

In another study made during the 
summer of 1962 of a sample of farmers 
in three North Carolina counties, find- 
ings indicate that acreages were adjusted 
downward on 50 percent of the trans- 
ferred allotments. Almost exactly 25 
percent of the leases were within the 
10-percent range not requiring adjust- 
ment, while the remainder had normal 
yields less than those renting-out allot- 
ments. Based on this sample there is 
little evidence that the 10-percent nor- 
mal yield range within which there is no 
acreage adjustment led to expanded 
production, 

In a third study some of the economic 
effects of transferability of Flue-cured 
tobacco allotments were analyzed. The 
acreage allotment for a farm is one of the 
limitations on the amount of tobacco 
which can be produced. There are a 
number of other factors or resources 
which influence the production of a crop. 
These resources include type and quality 
of land, availability of water and equip- 
ment for irrigation, fertilizer, labor, 
capital, and equipment including barns 
and curing equipment. The reorganiza- 
tion and redistribution of resources 
among farmers is a continuous process. 
The lease and transfer of an allotment 
from one farm to another farm is such 
@ reorganization. 

Leasing allows low-cost producers to 
bid resources away from producers with 
high costs or who do not desire to con- 
tinue as tobacco farmers. Proponents of 
transferability point out that the farmer 
who can manage additional acreage more 
efficiently on his own farm can increase 
net revenue by consolidating several 
allotments. For the high-cost producer, 
transfer of the allotment allows him to 
utilize his resources in some other more 
profitable alternative. Proper safeguards 
may be included which will limit pro- 
duction to a degree so that there will not 
be a large increase in production which 
would necessitate further acreage allot- 
ment cuts. Another trend which favors 
consolidation of allotments is increasing 
importance of mechanized harvesting. 

Opponents of transfer contend that 
transferability will result in concentra- 
tion of Flue-cured tobacco acreage on a 
relatively few large farms which would 
hurt the position of the family farm. 
Another charge is that transferability 
would be a step toward licensing the 
right to grow tobacco. It is argued that 
permitting the leasing of allotments 
allows the farm operator to determine 
who will grow tobacco, which is contrary 
to the basic concept that the allotment 
must be grown on the tract of land on 
which the allotment was established. 
Another allegation is that transferability 
will increase tobacco production, which 
will cause first, excess production: sec- 
ond, increased purchases under the price 
support program; third, depressed prices; 
and fourth, consequent acreage reduc- 
tions in future years. 

Adjustments for differences in normal 
yield differences greater than 10 percent 
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means that little if any increased pro- 
duction can come about by farmers with 
high yields renting from farmers with 
lower yields. 

Differences in evaluation of the effects 
of transferability may be partly attrib- 
uted to a lack of understanding of the 
economic effects of transferability. The 
possible economic effects of transferable 
allotments on farmers who would, first, 
lease-in or transfer in tobacco acreage; 
second, lease-out or transfer the farm 
allotment to another; or, third, retain 
their present allotments, were studied. 
The possible effects on the quantity pro- 
duced were then analyzed. The major 
factor in determining whether or not a 
producer would lease-in or lease-out to- 
bacco under an allotment transfer pro- 
gram is the cost per pound of producing 
tobacco. Their cost is influenced by 
many factors. The most important of 
these are, first, yield per pounds per 
acre; second, wage rates—which di- 
rectly influence labor costs—and, third, 
the farm allotment. 

The cost of producing flue-cured to- 
bacco and net returns for different lev- 
els of yields, wages, and price per pound 
were estimated. Yield was shown to 
have a considerable effect on the cost 
of production. For example, other fac- 
tors being equal, production costs were 
4.1 cents per pound greater for a yield 
of 1,530 pounds per acre than for a yield 
of 2,070 pounds per acre. Production 
costs were 13.2 cents per pound more 
where the average wage was $1.10 per 
hour than with an average wage of $0.50 
per hour. When wages and yields were 
both varied, the effects were more sig- 
nificant. Production costs with a 1,530- 
pound yield and a $1.10 wage rate were 
estimated to be 17.2 cents per pound 
higher than the estimated cost with a 
2,070-pound yield and a $0.50 per hour 
average wage. 

The study concluded that the size of 
the allotment did not appear to have a 
material effect on the cost of production 
where modern tobacco-producing tech- 
niques were used except where the size 


of the allotment was very small—less 


than 2 to 3 acres. Since approximately 
90 percent of the tobacco labor is in pri- 
marily nonmechanized operations, it was 
estimated that about the same number 
of hours of labor are required for each 
acre produced when the allotment size 
is 1 acre as when it is 10 acres. Gen- 
erally other nonmachine and nonlabor 
production factors as fertilizer and in- 
secticides cost about the same in terms 
of per acre cost, regardless of acreage. 

For extremely small allotments—those 
of less than 2 to 3 acres—per acre and 
per pound costs are usually higher than 
for large allotments because not enough 
tobacco is produced to fill a barn from 
each priming. This results in greater 
curing and overhead costs per pound 
for these small allotments. 

In an economic sense, a tobacco barn 
is a limiting factor in the production of 
tobacco. A curing barn has a certain 
capacity—for example 4 acres. The cost 
of curing a barn of tobacco would not 
vary significantly if the barn is filled to 
its rated capacity, or is one-half full. 
Fuel, labor, and overhead costs would be 
approximately the same whether the 
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barn was full or partially full. Since the 
curing cost would be approximately two 
times as much per pound in a case where 
the barn was one-half full than where 
the barn was filled, production costs 
would be significantly higher. Gener- 
ally, per pound production costs are 
greater on the small allotment farms. 

The other alternative facing a farmer 
with a small Flue-cured tobacco allot- 
ment is to cure his tobacco in a neigh- 
bor’s barn. This involves additional 
costs of handling, hauling, labor, and 
others which cause his cost per pound of 
producing tobacco to be higher. 

It is probable that cost reduction pos- 
sibilities will increase for substantially 
larger acreages with the adoption of 
mechanized harvesting equipment and 
bulk curing. These labor-saving tech- 
nological developments require larger 
initial outlay which result in large over- 
head costs. Since these innovations re- 
quire large expenditures, a producer will 
adopt the new practices only when he 
expects it to pay by decreasing produc- 
tion costs on a per pound basis. As the 
level of output increases, the per pound 
production cost is decreased by spreading 
the investment over a larger volume of 
output. Conversely let me point out that 
total costs per pound will increase if a 
producer operated at the same or a lower 
level as prior to the adoption of techno- 
logical improvement because of the 
larger annual overhead cost. When bulk 
curing barns are adopted widely through 
the Tobacco Belt and mechanical har- 
vesting equipment is perfected, the de- 
mand for transferability may be ex- 
pected to increase. 

TO RENT OR NOT TO RENT 


A statement concerning the lease and 
transfer program would be incomplete 
without a few comments as to the deci- 
sion facing a farm operator as to wheth- 
er or not he will rent an allotment? If 
the answer is to rent, how much can he 
afford to pay? 

The rental rate for an allotment is ar- 
rived at by agreement between a renter 
and owner bargaining freely in what 
amounts to a loosely organized market. 
There is no formal auction or rental 
rate reporting service. Nevertheless 
there is a market. 

The allotment owner faces four alter- 
natives—grow it, or rent it on shares, or 
for cash rent on his own farm, or lease 
and transfer the allotment to another 
farm. A renter must cover costs and 
expect to have some income left over 
to make it worthwhile to rent. Costs, 
yield, and prices are critical factors in 
determining whether it will pay to rent- 
in additional acreage, and the amount 
that a farmer can afford to pay. 

The rent paid within a county depends 
largely on normal yield. This comes 
about because acreage transferred is ad- 
justed for yield differences of more than 
10 percent, essentially making the pro- 
gram a poundage transfer program. The 
average rental rate per pound in 1963 in 
eastern North Carolina was about 18 
cents per pound of normal yield, com- 
pared with about 9 cents per pound in 
Gilford County. The higher rental rate 
in eastern North Carolina is a reflection 
of higher yields and lower farm wage 
rates in that area. 
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To illustrate the importance of yield, 
costs, and prices in making a decision 
as to rent or not to rent, let me use two 
examples. In one case assume total costs 
are $720 and that 2,200 pounds are pro- 
duced and sold for 58 cents per pound, 
the gross income per acre is $1,276 and 
the farmer has $556 to pay for rent and 
his management. A second example in- 
volves total costs of $800 per acre and 
production of 1,800 pounds which was 
sold at 58 cents per pound. Total income 
is $1,044 and there is $244 left over to 
pay rent and the farmer for his manage- 
ment. 

A discussion of renting would be in- 
complete without mentioning that the 
renter has assumed the risk. In the 
above two examples a 10-percent de- 
crease in yield or price would have con- 
siderably reduced the amount available 
for rent and management. 

ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


In a study estimates of the average ad- 
ministrative costs for handling the lease 
and transfer of tobacco allotments were 
secured. The estimated average cost was 
slightly less than $4 per allotment leased 
and transferred. The cost covers the ad- 
ministrative work performed by county 
ASCS offices in handling the extra work- 
load. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A review of the lease and transfer pro- 
gram during its first 3 years of opera- 
tions leads to the following conclusions. 

First, important numbers of farmers 
have participated. This fact may have 
helped release farmers from farm em- 
ployment and to encourage these opera- 
tors to find off-farm employment. It 
may have helped other farmers switch to 
more profitable alternatives. In some 
eases the program may have assisted 
allotment owners to retire. In any event, 
voluntary participation of 28,700 allot- 
ment owners is evidence that the pro- 
gram increased their welfare and income. 

Second, the total expenditure of re- 
sources involved in the production of 
tobacco was reduced. Barns, equipment, 
and other resources are more efficiently 
utilized. Time and labor costs involved 
in traveling from one rented plot to an- 
other was reduced. These factors in- 
creased growers’ net income from 
tobacco. 

Third, it may be concluded that im- 
portant resource savings will take place 
by improvement of production to land 
favored by 20 years of change. The pro- 
gram has been in effect too short a time 
to determine this effect. 

Fourth, the program is not important 
in terms of the effect on total Flue-cured 
tobacco production transferred. By the 
same token, it has had little effect on 
total output. The underplanted acreage 
has been decreased, although the effect 
of this is very insignificant in terms of 
total acreage planted. There are little 
or no yield-increasing effects, by virtue of 
the operation of the 10-percent normal 
yield adjustment. 

Fifth, the administrative costs of leas- 
ing and transferring an allotment were 
very small in terms of its overall effect. 
Overall administrative costs of the oper- 
ation of the tobacco program were in- 
creased slightly. 
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Sixth, other forms of transfer by lease 
or by sale can be handled administra- 
tively if authorized by statute. 

Seventh, experience gained in handling 
lease and transfer over a 3-year period 
reflects the fact that other changes in 
program operations can be made. These 
can be administered efficiently if the 
guidelines and limitations are clearly 
spelled out by law and administrative 
regulations. 


THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL CO- 
OPERATION ACT OF 1965 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the body of the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MA S. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure to join with the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Fountain] and other of my colleagues, 
in introducing legislation which would 
implement a number of recommenda- 
tions which have evolved following years 
of intense study and research by the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations and the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittees of the 
House and Senate. 

The bill which I am cosponsoring, 
cited as “The Intergovernmental Co- 
operation Act of 1965,” is comprised of 
five titles. It has as its primary objec- 
tive the increasing of effective coopera- 
tion between the Federal Government 
and the States and their political sub- 
divisions, and establishing a greater de- 
gree of consistency among the many 
Federal aid programs now in operation. 
Briefly, the five titles of the bill would— 

First, provide that Governors and 
State legislatures be fully informed, 
upon request, about all Federal grants 
made to their States, and that grant 
funds be more uniformly and efficiently 
administered; 

Second, provide for periodic congres- 
sional review of new Federal grant-in- 
aid programs to insure that such pro- 
grams are examined systematically and 
are reconsidered in the light of changing 
conditions; 

Third, permit State and local govern- 
ments to contract with Federal agen- 
cies for technical assistance and train- 
ing which the State and local govern- 
ments themselves cannot economically 
provide; 

Fourth, establish a more uniform ur- 
ban assistance policy. By encouraging 
a broader review at the metropolitan 
area level of applications for Federal 
grants and loans affecting urban devel- 
opment, the bill would strengthen metro- 
politan planning machinery and con- 
tribute to more orderly metropolitan 
growth. It also favors the eligibility of 


‘cities, counties and towns as recipients 


of Federal aids in preference to special 
purpose districts and authorities which 
are not directly responsible to the 
voters; and 

Fifth, require that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to the extent possible, acquire, 
use, and dispose of urban land in a way 
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that is consistent with local planning 
objectives. 

It is believed that this measure would 
be a real stride forward in contributing 
to the efficient administration of Federal 
funds to States and municipalities, 
where such a need has arisen in a rest- 
lessly expanding society in this century 
of progress. 

The objectives of this legislation have 
my enthusiastic support, and I hope that 
prompt action will be taken by the Con- 
gress on this proposal aimed at strength- 
ening the harmonious relationships be- 
tween the Federal Government and 
State and local governments throughout 
our great Nation. 


EXPOSE OF GIVEAWAY PROGRAM 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks and to include certain tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, through 
the years no Member of the Congress, 
House or Senate, has worked harder or 
more diligently than has the Honorable 
OTTO E. Passman, Democrat of Louisiana, 
to provide the public with the facts con- 
cerning the so-called foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

As chairman of the Foreign Operations 
Subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. PAssMAN] has coura- 
geously refused to yield to those who 
would have spent additional billions of 
dollars had he not challenged them to 
justify the increased handouts. 

Although, and as he says, there has 
been “frightful waste built into this pro- 
gram,” I can say that from 16 years of 
close observation of the administration 
of foreign aid that the waste and weak- 
nesses of the program would have been 
infinitely worse had it not been for OTTO 
E. PASSMAN. 
po Nation owes him a debt of grati- 

e. 

Prior to opening hearings by this sub- 
committee to the request for funds by the 
Agency for International Development— 
AID—for fiscal year 1966, Mr. PASSMAN 
has painstakingly put together a state- 
ment of facts, accompanied by support- 
ing figures and other data which ought 
to be read by every citizen of this Nation 
and certainly by every Member of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Passman’s statement follows: 

STATEMENT By Mr. PASSMAN 

In an effort to be helpful, I am furnish- 
ing you with fact sheets relating to the for- 
eign aid program handled by the Foreign 
Operations Subcommittee on Appropriations. 
(There are many other foreign aid programs 
carried in other bills.) There are now 22 
Federal agencies dispensing some type of for- 
eign aid, and the total for fiscal 1966 doubt- 
less will exceed $7 billion. This does not 
include interest our Government is paying 
on the money it has borrowed to give away 
2 is now in excess of $314 billion annu- 
As system of obligating, deobligating, 
and reobligating, and funding projects in ex- 
cess of the cost to complete, makes it impos- 
sible for even the most dedicated Member 
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to determine what part of the unliquidated 
funds are firmly committed. AID’s final fig- 
ures show that there will be unliquidated 
funds, old and new, to be committed or dis- 
bursed during fiscal 1965 of $11,027 million. 

For your information, our Government will 
be disbursing some type of foreign aid during 
fiscal 1965 in 99 foreign nations and 9 terri- 
tories. I contend that this program, in its 
present form, is uncontrolled and apparently 
uncontrollable. There are 71,416 individuals, 
including participants, on its payrolls. It has 
reached such proportions that even the con- 
fusers are confusing themselves, No program 
in the history of mankind has had as many 
paid lobbyists as the foreign aid program. It 
would take many, many pages, if not a book, 
to list the names of all individuals who are 
lobbying for or are recipients of the program. 

The foreign aid program is not in reality 
a Presidential program, although it is sub- 
mitted to the Congress in his name. It is 
a bureaucratic program. The President has 
too much to do to be able to familiarize him- 
self with the many ramifications, misrepre- 
sentations, and claims of accomplishment by 
the paid bureaucrats, Government lobbyists, 
spenders, and recipients. Therefore, I cannot, 
with good conscience, remain silent. I must 
do everything possible to continue exposing 
the weaknesses of the program and the un- 
substantiated claims for good made by the 
spenders and disbursers of America’s wealth. 
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Hearings on the budget request for foreign 
aid for fiscal 1966 will soon get underway. 
I expect to continue this year, as in the 
exposing the frightful waste built into this 
program. If you will read the attached 
sheets, you will fully understand why I must 
continue exposing the weaknesses and waste- 
fulness of this program. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point in the 
Recor, I insert a statement by Mr. Pass- 
MAN on the outflow of our gold together 
with tables showing the sales of gold to 
foreign countries which have been the 
beneficiaries of our foreign aid—hand- 
out—programs: 


The foreign aid program has been the 
primary reason for our serious “gold out- 
fiow” to foreign countries. Undoubtedly you 
will agree after analyzing the following: On 
December 31, 1957, our gold stockpile 
amounted to $22,857 million. On December 
31, 1963, our gold stockpile had dwindled 
to $15,596 million, a drop of $7,261 million 
in 6 years. During this same period of 
time, the 57 countries listed below received 
$12,436,400,000 in military and/or economic 
assistance from the United States. Also, 
during this same period, these nations pur- 
chased $6,977,800,000 of our gold: 


Net sales of U.S. gold to foreign aid program recipients 
[In millions of dollars—Negative figures represent 8 by the United States; positive figures represent net 
P ases; 
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Calendar year 1964 figures on the gold out- 
flow, which will be even more serious, are not 
yet available in certified form. Do you not 
agree that the above verified information 
conveys a true story as to the effect foreign 
aid is having on our gold reserves, balance- 
of-payments position and public debt? 


Gold holdings (free world countries) 


Million 
U.S. gold holdings on Dec. 31, 1952 $23, 252 


U.S. gold outflow to foreign coun- 


tries, 1952 through 1964. 864 
U.S. gold holdings on Dec. 31, 1964, 

Dee Osann 15, 388 
Gold holdings other countries! Dec. 

TTT 13, 028 
Gold holdings increase other coun- 

tries, 1952 through 19644. 11, 829 
Gold holdings other countries, 

Dec. 31, 1964, increased to.. 24, 857 


Does not include Sino-Soviet bloc. 


U.S. short-term dollar claims held by foreign 
countries (free world) 

Foreign dollar holdings on 

Dec. 31, 1952 

Increase in foreign dollar 

holdings 1952 through 


$10, 546, 100, 000 


17, 260, 900, 000 


Foreign dollar hold- 
ings on Dec. 31, 
1964, increased to- — 27, 807, 000, 000 

U.S. balance-of-payments position 
Net deficit: Million 


1950 through 


U.S. deficit, 
1964 inclusive —29, 956 
Gross public debts 
Million 
U.S. public debt on Dec, 31, 1964___ $318, 463 
Other free world countries (lat- 
est available estimates) 232, 628 
U.S. debt exceeds debts of other 
free world countries by 85, 835 
U.S. debt exceeds all other coun- 
tries of world by (estimate) 34, 300 


The above clearly indicates what the for- 
eign aid program is doing to the U.S. gold 
reserves, balance-of-payments position, and 
public debt. There was an operating deficit 
of $8,266 million for the fiscal year that ended 
June 30, 1964. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I insert in the 


“Recor a table by Mr. Passman showing 


that the dispensers of foreign aid, far 
from being short of funds, have available 
for spending in this fiscal year more than 
$11 billion. 
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Foreign aid funds by program and amount (available for expenditure in fiscal 1965) 
TITLE I—FOREIGN Au- continued 


TITLE I—FOREIGN AID 


1, Mili 13. Acquisition of property: Old funds, June 30, ieee PS $3, 349, 436 
Ota tons 2 anne 20. 1004 C eee 82, O88, — 14. Investment guarantees: Old funds, June 30, 1964 273, 203, 256 
fiscal 1965. 1, 055, 000, 
New hie ** $3, 110, 513, 324 Total, title I, available for expenditure in fiscal year 19068. 9, 810, 116, 470 
2. Development grants: x 
Old funds, June 30, 1964. 309, 618, 868 TITLE II—FOREIGN AID (OTHER) 
New funds, fiscal 1905 204, 600, 000 15. Peace Corps: 
514, 218, 868 Old funds, June 30, 1986 $42, 657, 
3. American schools and eC aes abroad: New funds, fiscal 10Q8 22 osc ee ee 104, 100, 000 
8 — June * — — — mmen ea on vd 1 . 146, 657, 257 
ew funds, fiscal 1965. Army: yu z 
eee r ing 
4. Sur vest ment o t: ew funds, fiscal 19666. „441, 
d funds, June 30, Pi SSS eee 1, 428, 545 17, 641, 360 
New funds, fiscal 2868 — — 1, 600, 000 17. State: Migrants and refu; 
txstion 9nd proers: ea e 8200 000 
5. International organization an ms: ew funds, fiscal 1965 s 
Old funds, June 30, 1964 71, 449, 977 - 14, 904, 233 
New funds, fiscal 1965 134, 272, 400 18. HEW: Cuban refugees 
5 1 205, 722, 377 Ql funds, June 30, 19 1964 ä — EE R Pye 
6. Su g assistan ew funds, fiscal 1966 
PBid funds, June 3 30,10 pe Seah 324, 741, 587 a 48, 790, 703 
New funds, TT 401, 000, 000 
200. 000, 000 
7. Cona Set New funds, fiscal 1965. 205, 880, 000 
funds, ae RU SS a a S 190, 324, 735 405, 880, 000 
Row funds, fiscal 1965........-....-...--.-.<. 99, 200, 000 20. International Development Association: 
289, 524, 735 Old funds, June wae. 521, 566, 410 
8. Chilean Sin ihtar Old funds, June 30, 1964......--....-....- 9, 599, 023 New funds, fiscal 1968 61, 656, 000 
9. Alliance for Pr 583, 222, 410 
Old funds, Ju: tne 30, — — 196, 813, 996 — 
New funds, fiscal 1965_...........-.---.------ 509, 700, 000 4‘ isis ees Total, title II, available for expenditure in fiscal year 1965.. 1. 217, 005, 963 
10. payee a 4 8 eee 5 RECAPITULATION 
1 
727. 1. Old funds (from prior years), title I, June 30, 1004. 6, 560, 116, 470 
New funda, 8 . OO era, 25205 2 Old funds (from prior yera), title title II, June 30, 1964.. y 1.20.60 905 
expenses, . ew funds appropriate: e I, fiscal, 1965_......... 
5: e 30, ane 7, 748, 741 4. New funds appropriated, title 11. fisdal, 19083. saaa osa 436, 866, 000 
New funds, fiscal 1905 — enn Grand total, titles I and IT, available for expenditures in fiscal 
12. Administrative expenses, State: Year 1965—— ene enenenenne nnn enene 11, 027, 212, 483 
Old funds, June 30, 1964. 68, 470 
New funds, fiscal 1965... 2, 900, 000 
2, 968, 470 


GUARANTEEING RIGHT TO VOTE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I intend 
to give my support to appropriate legis- 
lation, now under consideration by our 
Committee on Judiciary, designed to 
guarantee to each eligible citizen his 
right to register to vote. It is important 
that we insure this constitutional right 
of our citizens. It is also important that 
we give full recognition to the sovereign 
rights of our individual States. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this guaranteed 
right to register and to vote becomes 
meaningless unless one can exercise his 
voting right free from coercion of any 
kind and unless there are guarantees that 
his vote will be counted. Much ado is 
made about the denial of the Negroes 
right to register to vote in the South, 
and we propose to take steps to correct 
that situation. But little is said and 
nothing is done, or proposed to be done, 
about the manner in which the political 
machines in the cities of the North 
through coercion, intimidation, threats, 
and even fraud deny our citizens the free 
exercise of their voting rights. 

One’s constitutional right does not 
begin and end with the right to register. 
It also includes the free exercise of the 
voting franchise and the guarantee that 
a vote properly cast by an eligible voter 
will be counted; and, further, that valid 
votes will not be offset by the counting of 
invalid votes cast by ineligible voters. 


In our consideration of voting rights 
I urge that appropriate provision be made 
to guarantee the integrity of the ballot. 

Iam including as a part of my remarks 
the telegram I received from Hon. 
Timothy P. Sheehan, chairman of the 
Cook County Republican Central Com- 
mittee, and former Member of this House 
from our State of Illinois: 

Curcaco, ILL., 
March 19, 1965. 
Hon. LESLIE C. ARENDS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Suggest every Illinois Republican House 
Member meet with Senator DIRKSEN to pro- 
pose amendments to the new bill guarantee- 
ing voting rights to protect the voter against 
intimidation, threats of loss of public hous- 
ing, loss of aid to dependent children al- 
lowances, loss of public assistance, and offers 
of bribery for votes. Stiff penalties should 
be written into the new law so that the voter 
can properly exercise his free will and judg- 
ment without fear or intimidation, as well 
as stern penalties for failure of election offi- 
cials to count and tally the votes properly 
in order to prevent the many abuses which 
take place in Chicago and other major cities, 

TImoTHY P. SHEEHAN, 
Chairman, Republican Central Com- 
mittee of Cook County. 


THE LATE L. MITCHELL WHITE 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, on the 
recent death of my warm friend, L. 
Mitchell White, of Mexico, Mo., the State 
of Missouri and its Ninth District lost 
one of our most outstanding citizens. 

L. Mitchell White was widely loved and 
respected by his many friends, and I, 
as one of them, will miss him. 

A tribute was written in the Washing- 
ton Post which I would like to share 
with my colleagues: 

L. M. WHITE, PUBLISHER, 81 

MIAMI BEACH, FLA., March 17.—L. Mitchell 
White, 81, publisher of the Mexico (Mo.) 
Ledger, died here yesterday of injuries re- 
ceived when struck by a car January 14. 

A veteran newspaperman, Mr. White was 
widely known in journalistic circles through- 
out the Midwest. 

He was past president of the Missouri Press 
Association and Missouri Associated Dailies 
and founder and past president of the 800- 
member Inland Daily Press Association. 

Last year, Mr. White received the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s Dis ed Service 
Award in Journalism. The University of 
Missouri conferred on him an honorary doc- 
tor of laws degree for service to journalism. 

His son, Robert M. White II, was onetime 
president of the New York Herald Tribune 
and currently coeditor of the Ledger with 
his father. 


SIMON R. CASADY, PRESIDENT, 
CALIFORNIA DEMOCRATIC COUN- 
CIL 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
along with other members of the Cali- 
fornia delegation, I am happy to call 
attention to the election, yesterday, of 
Simon R. Casady as statewide president 
of the California Democratic Council. 

A recently retired daily newspaper 
publisher living in El Cajon, Calif., Mr. 
Casady will bring an unusual background 
to this highly important political post in 
the Nation’s No. 1 State. To the Cali- 
fornia Democratic Council, perhaps more 
than any other political entity, goes the 
credit for reforms in California’s elective 
system over the past decade—not the 
least of these, success of prolonged efforts 
to rid California of its outmoded cross- 
filing system in primary elections. 

It is to be hoped, now, that the Cali- 
fornia Democratic Council under new 
leadership will help unite California 
Democrats under the forward-looking 
leadership of Gov. Edmund G. “Pat” 
Brown. 

Mr. Speaker, the organization’s new 
president, Si Casady, is a product of our 
great Southwest, and a longtime friend 
of President Lyndon Johnson. 

He was born August 17, 1908, the sec- 
ond of five children in the family of an 
Episcopal priest. His father, the late 
Right Reverend Thomas Casady, later 
became Bishop of Oklahoma. Young 
Casady attended three universities— 
Sewanee, Iowa, and Oklahoma—but was 
Jured into newspaper work before ob- 
taining a degree. He spent the year 1930 
in Europe where, as an interesting side- 
light, he earned a German license as a 
glider pilot. 

Returning to Oklahoma, Casady 
worked 3 years as a reporter, leaving 
the Associated Press in 1936 to become 
editor—at age 29—of the McAllen, Tex., 
Monitor. Ten years later he was made 
general manager of the lower Rio 
Grande newspaper chain that combines 
McAllen, Brownsville, and Harlingen. 
He made these papers perhaps the most 
fortright and progressive. It was at this 
stage of his career that Casady came to 
the attention of a new U.S. Senator 
from Texas who was destined to become 
President. 

In 1950 Eugene Pulliam, owner of 
newspapers in Indianapolis and Phoenix, 
installed Casady as publisher of the 
Phoenix newspapers, the Republic and 
Gazette. Under Si’s management these 
properties prospered in a rapidly ex- 
panding community. 

In 1953, Si bought what was then a 
semiweekly in El Cajon, the Valley News. 
With the help of five growing sons, he 
built it into one of the county’s three 
daily newspapers outside the city of San 
Diego. 

Not the least of Casady’s assets as a 
California Democratic Council president 
will be a beautiful and intelligent wife. 
Virginia Casady, a graduate of Hood 
College, Va., is a member of both the 
State Library Development Board of 
California and the State Democratic 
Central Committee. 


ALABAMA CLERGYMEN DENOUNCE 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN, Mr. Speaker, contrary 
to the belief of many persons throughout 
the country, all members of the clergy of 
this Nation do not endorse the demon- 
strations that are currently taking place 
in my home State of Alabama. As a 
matter of fact, there are members of the 
clergy on the scene who have denounced 
the demonstrations and have urged out- 
siders to leave and allow Alabama to 
solve her own problems. The heads of 
both the Catholic and Episcopal 
churches in Alabama have denounced 
the “marchers” and have urged members 
of their denominations from outside 
Alabama to return to their homes. 

The following article from the Thurs- 
day, March 18, issue of the Birmingham 
News contains the remarks of Archbish- 
op Thomas J. Toolen, of the Mobile-Bir- 
mingham diocese: 

TOOLEN DENOUNCES OUTSIDE Priests, Nuns 
(By Ted Pearson) 

MosiILe, March 18.—Participation by Cath- 
olic priests and nuns in Alabama’s racial 
demonstrations has been severely denounced 
by the archbishop of Mobile-Birmingham 
diocese. 

In addition, Archbishop Thomas J. Toolen 
also charged Martin Luther King, Jr., is try- 
ing to divide our people. 

The archbishop, in an address at the St. 
Patrick’s Day banquet here Wednesday night. 
made known his views about some aspects 
of the racial crisis in the State today. 

He said the demonstrations “are not help- 
ing things at all,” and declared “a great in- 
justice is being done to the State of Ala- 
bama.” 

As for the priests and nuns who have been 
taking part in the demonstrations at Selma 
and Montgomery, Toolen had this to say: 

“We are living in a strange age. They 
asked me why do the priests and sisters come 
from other States and Canada to take part 
in these demonstrations. Certainly the sis- 
ters are out of place in these demonstrations, 
Their place is at home, doing God’s work. I 
would say the same thing is true of the 
priests. 

“As to whether they have permission to 
come in, they haven't asked for it. It is cus- 
tomary to ask permission in such cases.” 

But Toolen said today he does not have 
canonical jurisdiction over them. Only the 
bishop in their diocese could call them back 
home, he said. 

He said if they were answerable to him, 
they wouldn’t be here. 

The archbishop is answerable in turn only 
to the Holy Father, the Pope, he said. 

“What do they know about conditions in 
the South? I am afraid they are only eager 
beavers who feel there is a holy cause.” 

At one time, according to Toolen, he had 
information there were as many as 50 nuns 
and 200 priests from outside Alabama in the 
Selma demonstrations. 

The archbishop said he had ordered the 
priests and nuns who reside at Selma not to 
take part in the demonstrations. 

Pointing out that “some corrections in our 
attitude toward the Negro people” are needed, 
Archbishop Toolen said that “here in Mo- 
bile, where the problem has been handled 
sensibly, we’ve had no trouble. Sane and 
sensible Negroes realize we are trying to 
them up to the standards they should have. 

“But do we need crusaders coming in from 
other States to tell us how to run the State of 
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Alabama? There are certainly things that 
need correcting, but with the sane help of 
our people they will be corrected in time. 
The demonstrations are not helping.” 

Toolen voiced his respect for Dr. King as a 
man of religion, but he criticized the Negro 
leader for “taking children out of school to 
demonstrate on the streets.” 

He also declared that King is “hurting the 
cause of the Negro rather than helping it.” 

Speaking of the current image of the State, 
Toolen said, “We are pilloried before the 
world as savages. No fault is given to those 
in this State who are really trying to work 
out the solution. No credit is given to the 
people for trying to solve the question. 

“Let us be sensible. We know that all men, 
regardless of race or color, are made after the 
image of God. We know that all are re- 
deemed by the blood of Jesus Christ. All citi- 
zens are entitled to equal right and privileges 
under the Constitution. But these problems 
must be solved in a lawful way. 

“There are crazy people on both sides. As 
good citizens of Alabama, we should try to 
control them.” 


In this same connection, the Right 
Reverend C, C. J. Carpenter, Episcopal 
bishop of Alabama, urged all Episcopal 
priests and laymen taking part in the 
“marches” to leave the State of Alabama. 
Bishop Carpenter declared: 


I cannot be responsible for some Episco- 
palians from other parts of the country who 
have their homework so well organized that 
they can spend time telling us what to do in 
Alabama, but I hope they will soon go home 
and let us get on with the progress we are 
trying to make in this part of the country 
for which we feel a special responsibility. 


The March 19 issue of the Birmingham 
News carried the following account of 
Bishop Carpenter’s comments: 


PRESIDING BISHOP SPEAKS OvutT—CaRPENTER 
URGES EPISCOPAL PRIESTS, LayMEN To Go 
Home; DENOUNCES MARCH 


Episcopal priests and laymen taking part 
in Alabama racial demonstrations were urged 
today by the presiding bishop of the Episco- 
pal Diocese of Alabama to leave the State. 

The Right Reverend C. C. J. Carpenter, 
bishop of Alabama, said those members of 
the Episcopal Church from other States 
should “go home” and let Alabamians solve 
their own problems. 

Bishop Carpenter severely denounced the 
proposed civil rights march from Selma to 
Montgomery. 

“This ‘march’ is a foolish business and sad 
waste of time in which the childish instinct 
to parade at great cost to our State will be 
indulged,” the bishop said. 

Carpenter said he hoped no Episcopalians 
will take part in any demonstrations or the 
march. 

His appeal follows a strong one from Arch- 
bishop Thomas J. Toolen of the Mobile- 
Birmingham Diocese of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Archbishop Toolen criticized Catholic 
priests and nuns for taking part in the dem- 
onstrations in Selma and Montgomery. He 
said, “Their place is at home, doing God's 
work.” 

Bishop Carpenter said in a statement: 

“I cannot be responsible for some Episco- 
palians from other parts of the country who 
have their home work so well organized that 
they can spend time telling us what to do in 
Alabama, but I hope they will soon go home 
and let us get on with the progress we are 
trying to make in this part of the country 
for which we feel a special responsibility.” 

Carpenter said, however, as far as he knows 
“our Alabama Episcopalians haye not par- 
ticipated, but have continued to go about 
their normal activities.” 

He urged them to continue to do so. 
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“As bishop of the Diocese of Alabama I 
earnestly hope that none of our Episcopalians 
will take part in the demonstrations that are 
causing much ill will and unnecessary un- 
happiness in our State.” Carpenter said, 
“nor in the proposed ‘march’ from Selma to 
Montgomery. * * *” 

He said the 50-mile march to begin Sun- 
day under the direction of Martin Luther 
King “‘can serve no purpose, but on the 
contrary can be detrimental to progress and 
serve only as a very costly public nuisance,” 

Archbishop Toolen made known some of 
his views about aspects of the racial crisis 
in the State at a St. Patrick’s Day speech 
in Mobile Wednesday. 

He said then that the demonstrations “are 
not helping things at all,” and declared “a 
great injustice is being done to the State 
of Alabama.” 

As for the priests and nuns who have been 
participating in demonstrations in Alabama, 
Toolen said: 

“We are living in a strange age. They 
asked me why do the priests and sisters 
come from other States and Canada to take 
part in these demonstrations. Certainly the 
sisters are out of place in these demonstra- 
tions. Their place is at home, doing God's 
work. I would say the same thing is true 
of the priests.” 

Toolen said he had ordered the priests and 
nuns who reside at Selma not to participate 
in the protests. 

Selma public safety director Wilson Baker 
said Thursday the great influx of clergymen 
into Selma from over the Nation and world 
has “caused a lot of problems.” 

He called on the churchmen to “act peace- 
ably and as men of God.” 

Earlier this week, 36 white demonstrators, 
largely ministers, were arrested by city police 
as they neared the mayor’s home bearing 
placards, 

Baker said their actions were “unreason- 
able.” 


BYELORUSSIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, March 25 
is the 47th anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence Day. On that day in 1918, 
Byelorussians became free and pro- 
claimed their independence of Russia, 
only to be robbed of it 3 years later by 
the Red army. These dauntless people 
had been suffering under the regime of 
Russian czars for centuries. The czarist 
government had done all in its power 
to eliminate national traits among the 
Byelorussians in its effort to russify 
them. For many years the Byelorussian 
language, culture, and traditional na- 
tional festivals were banned, and the au- 
thorities imposed the Russian language 
upon the Byelorussians. Byelorussian 
national literature was also proscribed, 
and lovers of such literature were severe- 
ly persecuted. Then the government 
tried to spread and enforce the idea that 
there was no distinct and different Byel- 
orussian national entity, and that the 
people of Byelorussia were Russians, pure 
and simple. 

All such concocted and government- 
decreed notions were anathema to the 
Byelorussians. They were fully aware 
of the government’s intent, and were de- 
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termined to combat it with all the means 
at their disposal. They knew that any 
other course would have meant their ex- 
tinction as a distinct entity. In the 
adoption of this determined course, in 
their vow to retain and maintain their 
Byelorussian cultural heritage, they dis- 
played their wisdom, their courage, and 
their willingness to sacrifice and suffer 
in defense of these ideals. This struggle 
for national survival on the part of the 
Byelorussian people continued for cen- 
turies, and for centuries they carried on 
their fight on both spiritual and cultural 
fronts against an overwhelmingly power- 
ful and ruthless enemy. At times their 
cause seemed lost, and they themselves 
must have felt downhearted, but they 
were never in despair and never doubted 
the righteousness of their cause. They 
were right. Their day came and their 
cause was won. They attained their 
long-cherished and richly deserved goal 
in 1918. 

In causing the downfall of the czarist 
regime, the Russian Revolution of 1917 
at first seemed a desirable by-product of 
the First World War, for by that single 
act, by the overthrow of the decrepit and 
detested czarist autocracy, subjugated 
groups in the Russian Empire were freed, 
and proclaimed their national independ- 
ence. In Byelorussia this act was con- 
summated not only by the united effort 
of the Byelorussian people, but with the 
support of all minority groups in Byelo- 
russia. When a government was set up, 
it was recognized by a number of other 
sovereign states, thus welcoming the new 
state into the independent community 
of nations, 

Unfortunately, the newly born Repub- 
lic of Byelorussia was faced with insur- 
mountable difficulties. At the time the 
country was still under German occupa- 
tion, and as the Germans withdrew after 
the armistice, the Communist Russians 
began to make trouble. While the Byel- 
orussian Republic was doing all it could 
to strengthen its position, the Commu- 
nists were doing their utmost to under- 
mine the authority of the Government 
in the country. As it turned out, the 
Government was never given the chance 
to cope with the manifold problems it 
was facing on all fronts. Local Commu- 
nists and the agents of the Kremlin 
were working for the overthrow of the 
legally established Government, and this 
they did with the active aid of the Red 
army, which early in 1921 invaded Byel- 
orussia. It was soon overrun and made 
part of the Soviet Union. Thus came 
to an end the independent Byelorussian 
Republic after a gallant but precarious 
existence lasting about 3 years. 

Since that fateful year, Byelorussia 
has been and still remains part of the 
Soviet Union, and its helpless people 
victims of Communist tyranny. The 
agents of the Kremlin have had such 
a firm and unrelenting hold over the 
country that no effort on the part of the 
Byelorussian people has succeeded in 
loosening their deadly grip. On the eve 
of the last war, and even during that 
war, Byelorussians tried hard to get rid 
of their ruthless masters, but unfortu- 
nately they alone were not equal to the 
task. At the end of the war the Krem- 
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lin’s grip over Byelorussia was even 
tighter, and so it remains to this day. 
These 10 million Byelorussians are not 
free today, and none of them enjoy the 
blessings of freedom. They are prisoners 
in their historic homeland, and do not 
even dare to celebrate their national 
holiday, to observe their independence 
day. But all lovers of freedom in the 
free world, and especially we in this great 
Republic, join hands with loyal Byelo- 
russian-Americans in the celebration 
of the 47th anniversay of Byelorussian 
Independence Day. 


MORE ALLIED SHIPS GOING TO 
NORTH VIETNAM IN U.S. PORTS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and 
extend my remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, late evidence has been compiled 
to show that more ships of the free 
world have hauled Communist cargoes 
into North Vietnam and picked up trade 
from U.S. ports as well. 

The vessel Spalmatori, owned by Spal- 
matori Cia. Nav., S.A., of Panama, and 
flying the Greek flag, sailed from Lake 
Charles, La., March 14, 1965, after hav- 
ing loaded rice. The Spalmatori went 
to Port Campha, North Vietnam, with 
cargo for the Vietcong in November 
1964. Last year the Spalmatori also 
visited Tampa and Houston to pick up 
and deliver cargoes for the United 
States. 

A week ago yesterday the Severn River 
sailed from New York where she had 
been tied up for a week because the In- 
ternational Longshoreman’s Association 
had refused to load the ship because she 
had been in North Vietnam last year. 
The Severn River had also been in Rich- 
mond and Norfolk last year for the 
profits of American trade as well. 

The ILA acted in the best interests 
of American labor. The American mer- 
chant marine, now employs only a frac- 
tion of the workers it used to. The U.S, 
shipping industry has slipped to the point 
where it carries less than 10 percent of 
this Nation’s sea trade. The least we can 
do in this country is deprive those foreign 
flag interests which ship to our enemies 
their profits taken from U.S. shipping. 

Last year a total of 15 free world ships 
hauled Red cargoes into Communist 
North Vietnam and then came into 
American ports to pick up or deliver 
shipments for the United States as well. 
I am inserting a list of those vessels 
which went to North Vietnam and the 
United States last year into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I am making it 
available in the hope that it will be help- 
ful in efforts to deter further foreign 
shipping interests who want to trade with 
America and the Red Vietcongs at the 
same time. The list shows the ships, 
their owners, the flag, and U.S. ports. 

The U.S. Government has spent some 
$350 million in the past year in direct 
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subsidies to the American shipping in- 
dustry. This sum shows the stake which 
the U.S. taxpayers have in this Nation’s 
shipping industry. The subsidy is of 
limited help, and surely the cargoes mov- 
ing through our ports would be of greater 
help if the majority of them were car- 
ried in American ships. The figure 
should be much greater than 10 percent, 
and the least the Government can do is 
deny American cargoes to foreign ship- 
pers trading with the enemy. 


Ship 


Mereulinana 


Cesi 
-| Marina G. Parodi 


Severn River 
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I have introduced legislation to halt 
shipments to or from the United States 
aboard flagships engaged in trade with 
North Vietnam. That legislation, H.R. 
6154, is before the House Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Committee, of which 
Iam a member. I urge early passage of 
this measure as a first effort to cut the 
Vietcong supply line and strengthen the 
American shipping industry as well. 

The aforementioned list follows: 


Owner Ports 


Pioneer Shipping Development, Inc., Panama.| New Orleans. 
Tarsiano Cia. Nav., S.A., Panama 


Santa Katerina Cia. Nav., S.A., Panama 
Spalmatori Cia. Nav., S.A., Panama 
Conquistador Cia. Naviera, S. A., Panama 
Cia. Nav., S.A., Panama 
Marganonis, Dem. P., & Sons. Athens. 
Marsiguro Cia. Nav., S. A., Panama... ma 
Orient Shipping Corp., Monrovia 
-| 26th October 
Corrado Sociedad di Navigazione of Gena. Los Angeles. 
Parodi Societa Per Azione Emanuela. 


San Diego; San Fran- 
cisco. 


Houston (twice). 
Cleveland; Detroit. 
Norfolk. 


Tampa. 
aritime Co., Ltd., Monrovia. New Orleans. 


sie ie 1505 0 3 
ice); Ne 
News; Norfolk 


(twice). 
Richmond; Norfolk; 


80 0 53 
West German. Hugo Steinness Steinnes Hugh Eransozean Schiffahrt Baton Rouge. 
$ oa. Sars a ees cc (12 U.S. ports). 


CONCERNING THE CLOSING OF VET- 
ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION RE- 
GIONAL OFFICES AND HOSPITALS 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, Jan- 
uary 13 was a black day for veterans in 
New Hampshire. That was the day that 
the then Acting Director of the Veterans’ 
Administration published an order pro- 
posing to close or reduce service in 17 
regional offices, 11 hospitals and 4 domi- 
ciliaries across the country. 

Two regional offices affecting New 
Hampshire were included. They are at 
Manchester, N.H., and White River 
Junction, Vt. 

Since January 13, I have been working 
hard to discover what justification there 
could be for this order. I have found 
none. 

The VA made an effort to claim that 
greater efficiency and economy would re- 
sult from the order. It said the sum of 
approximately $23,500,000 would be saved 
each year, if this order were allowed to 
go into operation. They told me this had 
all been run out on a computer and that 
was the answer and that was that. 

GOVERNMENT BY COMPUTER 

Now computers are very impressive, so 
I inquired what the savings would be 
from the order at Manchester and at 
White River Junction. I was told, 
through Mr. A. W. Stratton of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, that the savings 
at White River Junction would be around 
$150,000 a year but he hastened to add 
that this estimate was “very approxi- 
mate.” No estimates for Manchester 
were provided at that time. 


I wonder whether we ought to endorse 
actions very damaging to the interests of 
veterans or any other group of citizens 
on the basis of “very approximate” 
computers? 

There is no question but that this ac- 
tion will be damaging to veterans. 

There are 81,000 war veterans in New 
Hampshire. I am told that the Man- 
chester regional office, as of December 31, 
1964, had 65,707 claims folders, 16,397 
loan guarantee folders, 1,686 guardian- 
ship folders, and 16,647 running awards. 
The workload called for handling 4,588 
claims folders in slow August 1964, 5,513 
claims folders in average October 1964, 
and 5,865 claims folders in peak Decem- 
ber 1964. For the same months, the 
workload called for handling of 1,968 
loan guarantee folders in peak August, 
1,906 in average October, and 1,624 in 
slow December. 

MISLEADING STATISTICS 


The Veterans’ Administration asserts 
that 90 percent and more of the business 
at Manchester and White River Junc- 
tion is by mail. Investigation shows this 
to be misleading. It turns out that the 
Veterans’ Administration is not really 
talking about what percentage of the 
problems is handled by mail but rather 
what percentage of total communications 
is handled by mail and the VA includes in 
this figure all mail received whether it is 
administrative mail, mail for patients at 
the hospital, mail dealing with supply 
problems and so forth. This is according 
to the manager of the regional office at 
White River Junction, and the same is 
true at Manchester. The true ratio of 
personal contact is about one out of three. 

CLEVELAND BILL A SOLUTION 


In the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I 
have a bill pending, H.R. 5028, which 
would require, among other things, that 
the Veterans’ Administration maintain 
at least one office in each State. I am 
deeply concerned about the trend toward 
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centralization of personal services on the 
part of the Federal Government. 

Other Federal agencies, such as Social 
Security Administration, Small Business 
Administration, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, and others, maintain at least 
one office in each State. This is proper 
and I would be most reluctant to encour- 
age an erosion of this principle. 

LOSS OF SERVICE 


At the present time, when a veteran 
goes to the regional office with a case 
which merits award, his case file is im- 
mediately available, a meeting before the 
adjudication board can be arranged at 
once, speedy treatment obtained. If the 
functions of the regional office are trans- 
ferred to Boston, as is contemplated, the 
veteran will have to go either to Boston 
to a large, impersonal office, or depend on 
the vagaries of the mail. Personal con- 
tact will be lost. Confidence will be lost. 

Many of our older veterans have ar- 
teriosclerosis with chronic brain syn- 
dromes. Now, it is relatively easy for 
them to go to White River Junction or to 
Manchester in connection with their 
claims. It is relatively easy for members 
of their families or representatives of 
Service organizations to accompany them 
and guide them around. Who would 
meet them and look after them in Boston, 
assuming they could withstand such a 
long trip? 

Is THIS ECONOMY? 

Surely, the alleged saving of $2314 mil- 
lion in this day of the $100 billion Federal 
budgets cannot justify such a loss of 
service. In this connection, it may be in- 
formative to note that the VA has out- 
lined proposed spending for new hospitals 
totaling $113 million. The details may 
be seen on page 866 of the Federal budget 
for 1965-66. 

It appears that the only purpose being 
served by this order is to permit the proc- 
ess of centralization to go on, dehuman- 
izing Government functions even more 
than they are already. I strongly believe 
this is wrong and against the best inter- 
ests of the veteran, and, as a matter of 
fact, contrary to the wishes of Congress. 

For these reasons I strongly urge this 
committee to exert its great influence to 
have the January 13 order rescinded and 
to recommend enactment of my bill H.R. 
5028 or similar legislation. 


SOIL CONSERVATION CUTS SENSE- 
LESS PENALTY TO SMALL FARMER 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the debate on the Appalachian bill, 
I called to the attention of the House 
how unfair I felt it was that while 
$17 million was being authorized to im- 
prove soil conservation services in the 
11 Appalachian States, the administra- 
tion announced plans to reduce funds 
for the technical assistance program of 
the Soil Conservation Service. 
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The administration estimates that 
these cuts would save the Government 
about $20 million. This is to be done 
by setting up a revolving fund which 
would be financed by charging the people 
who use the technical assistance program 
for this service. 

LITTLE GUY TO PAY 


Although this may look appealing on 
paper, the impact on small landowners 
and the small farmer, whose taxes, in- 
cidentally, are being taken to help pay 
for this program in Appalachia, would be 
heavy. The usefulness of this valuable 
program would be crippled. 

The impact in New Hampshire would 
be severe. It would mean that an ad- 
ditional sum of $100,000 would have to 
be raised each year to maintain the pro- 
gram at present levels. Currently, 
around 22 man-years of Soil Conserva- 
tion Service help is financed annually 
under the program. If the reductions 
are adopted, it would mean the loss of 
at least 11 people in New Hampshire, 
unless the various districts could raise 
the money. 

The low-income farmer or landowner 
would suffer the most because he could 
not pay. It is doubtful that local gov- 
ernment could or would raise the money. 

Conservation benefits go far beyond 
the immediate benefits to the land on 
which they are applied. They affect pol- 
lution, sedimentation, land-use adjust- 
ments, the scenic countryside, and many 
other aspects of land improvement and 
conservation. 

The administration’s proposal would 
bring about a loss in the quality of serv- 
ice. Conservation personnel cut from 
the payrolls could not readily be replaced. 
The proposal would reverse a long-stand- 
ing national policy of maintaining a 
uniform system of land and water con- 
servation assistance for the good of the 
Nation. 

SMALL DISTRICTS WOULD SUFFER 


The various soil conservation districts 
would be put in a position where they 
would be competing with each other for 
available funds both for operating the 
districts and for the revolving fund to 
hire Federal employees. 

Among knowledgeable people in New 
Hampshire with whom I have discussed 
the problem, it is generally felt that 
adoption of the administration’s program 
would reduce the application of soil con- 
servation practices by 50 percent. Many 
districts believe that the reduction would 
be greater. 

It was also pointed out that super- 
visors would have to collect the moneys 
and, therefore, would have to be paid for 
this. It has long been the policy, how- 
ever, that district administrators serve 
without pay and they have shown over 
the years that they are very dedicated 
to this job. 

There was considerable feeling that the 
administration proposal would open the 
door for political pressures and that those 
that could pay would get the service 
while those who were too poor to pay 
would not. This would be a reversal of 
present national policy for applying soil 
and water conservation measures. It is 
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certainly contrary to the so-called war 
on poverty. 

As I pointed out during the debate on 
the Appalachia bill, the big programs in 
this country are all designed to help the 
big interests. The farm subsidy program 
is of little or no benefit to the little man, 
although he pays taxes to help finance 
them. 

THE BIG GUY GETS BIGGER 

Budget Director Kermit Gordon stated 
a few weeks ago that: 

About 80 percent of our assistance goes to 
the one million farmers whose average in- 
come exceeds $9,500. The other 20 percent 
of assistance is spread thinly among the re- 
maining 2,500,000 farmers. 


Last year’s statistics from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that the 1,300 
biggest wheat farmers in the country 
qualify for annual payments averaging 
$15,000 each, while the other 1 million 
wheat farmers qualify for annual pay- 
ments averaging but $58 each. 

The small farmers and landowners of 
my district get nothing at all from these 
programs. Yet, they are being asked to 
assume additional financial burdens just 
to keep soil conservation assistance pres- 
ently available to them. 

On their behalf, Mr. Speaker, I protest. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE PROGRAM DESCRIBED 


Last year, technical assistance through 
this program was provided to 3,396 New 
Hampshire landowners and farmers. 
Planning services were given to 8,673 
persons, and basic plans were prepared 
covering more than 860,000 acres. Soil 
surveys were conducted on 2,845,125 
acres; water diversions affecting 192,683 
feet were carried out; 1,605 farm ponds 
were built and 925 fishponds were 
stocked. Other practices were exten- 
sively employed, including construction 
of floodwater retarding structures; 
grade-stabilization structures; grassed 
waterways and outlets; irrigation stor- 
age reservoirs; irrigation system sprin- 
klers; drainage mains or laterals; spring 
development; field and contour strip- 
cropping; wildlife wetland and habitat 
development. 

Town planning assistance rendered or 
requested during the period included the 
furnishing of soil survey information 
and interpretations on limitations of the 
suitability of land for agriculture, recre- 
ation, housing, schools, industries, water 
supplies, etc. 

Exclusive of the watershed program of 
Public Law 566, landowners paid $522,- 
000 on construction of conservation 
projects in 1964, a substantial increase 
over the $444,000 annual average ex- 
pended privately over the last 3 years. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, the people of New 
Hampshire are utilizing this program at 
an increasing rate. It is bringing tangi- 
ble benefits of lasting value. 

You can see from the facts recited 
above what a 50 percent reduction would 
do to the New Hampshire land operator. 
I am sure the situation must be the same 
all across the country. 

The reductions proposed are unjust 
and do not make sense. As we construct 
new multibillion-dollar programs of so- 
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cial welfare, let us not dry up proven 
programs of longstanding benefit, espe- 
cially when they cost so little. 


DEBT MANAGEMENT AS AN ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY TOOL 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
chief complaints about administration 
economic policy has been the relative 
lack of public discussion devoted to debt 
management as opposed to fiscal and 
monetary policies. As administration 
economists well know, managing the 
huge and growing Federal debt has im- 
portant economic effects, particularly on 
the money and capital markets. Debt 
management policies may actually con- 
flict with and thwart other Government 
economic policies. For example, one of 
my fears during the tax cut debate—and 
it was almost impossible to get the ad- 
ministration to debate the issue—was 
that financing the growing Federal debt 
from savings would withdraw funds 
needed for private investment, while fi- 
nancing through the commercial banks 
or the Federal Reserve would lead to in- 
flation. 

I have been encouraged recently by a 
greater awareness among economists of 
the key role that debt management must 
play in framing overall economic policy. 
A recent lecture by Robert V. Roosa, 
former Under Secretary of the Treasury 
and one of the ablest men in the financial 
field, should do much to provoke thought 
and discussion about the role and prob- 
lems of debt management. One of Mr. 
Roosa’s main points is that, within limi- 
tations, the Treasury should manage the 
debt in such a way as to further the gen- 
eral objectives of Government economic 
policy. That the power of debt manage- 
ment to perform this function exists is 
clear from Mr. Roosa’s statement that 
it may at times have a power and signifi- 
cance rivaling that of fiscal and mone- 
tary policy. 

While I would not agree with every- 
thing Mr. Roosa says in this lecture, I 
believe the issues he discusses are so im- 
portant that it should be called to the 
attention of the House. Under unani- 
mous consent I include a copy of the 
lecture in the Recorp at this point: 

THE FEDERAL Dest IN A MARKET ECONOMY 
(Remarks by Robert V. Roosa) 

This occasion today offers an opportunity 
and an honor which, for at least three rea- 
sons, I could not resist. First and para- 
mount, it enables me to speak for all of you 
in tribute to the half century of private en- 
terprise in the public interest that has char- 
acterized Frazar Wilde’s career. In his own 
firm, in the insurance industry, in the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, in the 
Commission on Money and Credit, and in 
numerous governmental bodies, Frazar 
Wilde has brought creative imagination and 
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constructive energy both to designing the ob- 
jectives and methods of responsible public 
policy and to diffusing the understanding of 
such policy among the public. 

Second, having spent all of my profes- 
sional life since World War II in either the 
Federal Reserve System or the 
though I cannot now even informally and 
unofficially represent the monetary authori- 
ties, I am anxious to try to render a brief 
accounting of what has been done thus far 
toward fulfilling some of these objectives for 
financial policy which Frazar Wilde has done 
so much to mold, particularly through his 
work in the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment which he now chairs, and most sig- 
nificantly through the Commission on Money 
and Credit which he chaired throughout its 
profound reexamination of the financial sys- 
tem of the United States at the beginning of 
this decade. 

Third, in the spirit which Frazar Wilde 
has personified, that of exploring new poten- 
tials through inviting criticism and debate, 
I would like to look ahead toward some of 
the possibilities for broadening or redirect- 
ing the emphasis in our concern over the 
public debt, and in debt management, dur- 
ing the years ahead. In raising new ques- 
tions for the future, I feel uniquely privileged 
at this juncture in my own career. For the 
first time in nearly 20 years I can speak 
without fear that anyone might impute to 
these remarks some motive or some implica- 
tion with respect to the current actions or 
intentions of the Treasury or the Federal 
Reserve in the financial markets. And since 
I am truly in a transitional phase, having 
not yet settled into my new banking affilia- 
tion on a regular basis, there can be no pos- 
sible extrapolation of these remarks to in- 
clude the responsibilities, or the views, of 
any of my new partners, 

The theme of these Wilde lectures, “The 
Economy Men Live By,” might be taken as a 
provocative invitation to appraise the vari- 
ous economic doctrines as well as the varied 
economic institutions of all nations and all 
ideologies. I am neither that adventurous 
nor that ambitious. I do want to think 
aloud, though, about the financial side of 
the kind of economy that most of us know, 
and that we want to “preserve, protect, and 
defend” while we help it to flourish and 
grow. 

This is the market economy, the economy 
guided by individual choice, as reflected 
through the flexible movement of individual 
prices, and characterized predominantly by 
private enterprise and private ownership, 
Many of us like to think of it, moreover, as 
the economy whose capital grows larger be- 
cause the frontiers for its use are always 
expanding and because its savings are abun- 
dant, whose capital follows the incentive of 
profit to find its most productive uses, and 
whose savings are allocated to these uses 
through efficient, informed, competitive 
capital markets. We regard abundant sav- 
ings, in turn, as the result of millions of 
prudent decisions by millions of individuals 
enjoying rising incomes in an environment 
of prices that are, on average, relatively 
stable. This, perhaps slightly idealized, is 
the financial side—the capital side, if you 
will—of American capitalism. 

But, more and more, many of us also real- 
ize, as the inherent strength of this kind of 
economy thrusts it forward into larger mag- 
nitudes, more intricate diversification, and 
more detailed involvement in the world out- 
side, that there is also a useful, indeed a 
necessary, economic and financial role for 
Government to perform in these markets. 
No one, or surely only a scattered few, would 
challenge today the need for a powerful cen- 
tral bank in our kind of market economy. 
Yet during the founding years of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, a half century ago, there were 
many who feared it as a menace to the free 
economy. Questions now center instead, 
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not on whether it shall exist, but on how the 
central bank's influence can best be exerted 
to influence the general state of monetary 
and credit conditions. For it is widely 
agreed that this is the kind of governmental 
function that accords with the nature of the 
market economy—an infiuence exerted 
through the general framework surrounding 
the individual decisions, and not intruding 
directly into the decisions themselves. 

Sheer size alone means that the Govern- 
ment’s own borrowing operations—the way 
it handles its outstanding debts and the way 
it borrows new money—will, inescapably, be 
exerting a force of some kind upon the 
money and capital markets. Must changes 
in the outstanding amount of publicly held 
Government debt, its distribution among 
holders, and its composition by maturity, be 
determined by chance, through a succession 
of on-the-spot decisions made opportu- 
nistically as the arrival of maturities or the 
Government’s need for cash push the Treas- 
ury into the market every month or two? 
Is this a set of forces to be exerted at ran- 
dom, more or less capriciously offsetting the 
impulses generated by monetary policy at 
one time, or enlarging those impulses at an- 
other time? Or can it be kept neutral? Or 
can it, should it, be channeled purposefully 
to help in meeting some of the same objec- 
tives being pursued by monetary policy, as a 
part of the Government’s overall economic 
policy? 

The answer that Frazar Wilde and his col- 
leagues in the Commission on Money and 
Credit gave was a positive one: “The man- 
agement * * * [of the publicly held debt] 
* + * affects business and consumer be- 
havior and has a direct relevance for the at- 
tainment of our economic objectives” (p. 
100). They saw a danger of excess liquidity, 
a “potential built-in instability” (p. 103), in 
continued shortening of the publicly held 
marketable debt and urged that the Treas- 
ury, underneath any other current consid- 
erations it might have, work steadily to- 
ward a more balanced maturity structure. 
From such a position, they held—always 
recognizing the exigencies of the need to offer 
something the market would buy, and to 
keep the market reasonably receptive to 
other offerings that still must come in the 
future management of the market- 
able debt can and should make some con- 
tribution to stabilizing the level of eco- 
nomic activity” (p. 105). 

They saw, too, “compelling reasons why 
monetary policy and debt management must 
be formulated and executed in close rela- 
tionship” (p. 107). But they did not favor 
“so drastic a method as consolidation of the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve as a means 
of coordinating debt management and mone- 
tary policy” (p. 109). They saw that the 
need was not merely for a technical meshing 
of intricate administrative gears, but for as- 
surance on the policy level “that the moti- 
vat ing forces in the two institutions are both 
driving in the same direction” (p. 109). 

This, stripped of details, was the Commis- 
sion on Money and Credit’s redefinition of 
the role and potential usefulness of debt 
management: the Federal debt must, to be 
sure, continue (alongside all other outlets 
for the Nation’s savings) to meet the test of 
investor acceptance. But the Treasury could 
and should, within the range of market ac- 
ceptability, offer marketable securities that 
would, as they worked their way into the 
credit and capital markets, tend to absorb 
or retain or release funds in ways that would 
help to further the general objectives of 
Government economie policy. 

As a result of the accumulating indebted- 
ness of a century and a quarter, the Federal 
Government has come to account for a bloc 
of outstanding securities so large that it 
must always be a dominating influence in the 
markets, both the trading markets for out- 
standing securities and the issuing markets 
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for new obligations or refunding obligations. 
Grasping the meaning of that fact, the Com- 
mission, quite consciously, propounded a par- 
adox: for the free and private markets in 
money and capital to function will, not only 
technically but also in resisting cyclical 
fluctuations and in promoting the economys 
growth, a special responsibility had to be 
exercised in those markets by the Federal 
Government itself, through the management 
of its own debt. 

The Commission in its studies also reached 
far into fiscal policy—Government revenues, 
expenditures, budget deficits, and surpluses— 
as well as into the monetary and credit policy 
of the Federal Reserve, but I will leave the 
fascinations of all those aspects of govern- 
mental financial policy for other speakers in 
this series, I want to focus on debt manage- 
ment because, at least until the time of the 
Commission on Money and Credit, that as- 
pect of governmental financial programing 
had received only a small fraction of the 
attention—and more importantly, only a 
small fraction of the critical analysis—to 
which central banking and fiscal policy have 
so rightly been subjected for many years, 
Yet, while clearly subordinate to these others, 
debt management may have at times, and 
perhaps has had at times, a power and signifi- 
cance nearly rivaling that of the others. To 
be sure, the fiscal function and central bank 
are each the source of primal forces in the 
economy. They add or subtract net changes 
to or from the grand aggregate of money 
flows. Debt management, by itself, does not. 
But unless the management of the debt 
(both the outstanding debt and the current 
changes in the amount outstanding) can be 
appropriately adapted to these other policies, 
the initial increases or decreases of money 
flows that fiscal policy or monetary policy 
may have intended to bring about can in- 
stead be partly or wholly absorbed through 
contradictory debt management, or may even 
be swamped and lost in a wave of influences 
that debt management has set flowing in the 
opposite direction. 

Frazar Wilde and his colleagues on the 
Commission were not only right in the stress 
that they put on all the arms of govern- 
mental financial policy. They were also 
surely right (and even as late as 1961 they 
were among the pioneers) in stressing the 
need for Government to take full account 
of the array of various “mixes” that is pos- 
sible among the elements of these various 
policies, as the Government tries to help 
influence needed structural economic change 
and growth, to help avoid or reduce the 
swings of cyclical fluctuations, and to help 
bring the Nation’s international accounts 
into balance. Actually, new mixes among 
various elements of these policies were al- 
ready being explored within the Government 
as the Commission’s formal report was being 
completed in 1961. Emphasis was being 
placed upon the need to improve incentives 
for expanding investment and output, along 
with the more customary emphasis for a 
recession period upon the generating of new 
money flows through a Federal deficit and 
the creation of added bank reserves by the 
monetary authorities. But debt manage- 
ment was also being used. For at the same 
time, in 1961 and thereafter, additions to the 
very short-term debt were raising those in- 
terest rates that could help to hold in the 
United States the short-term funds that 
Americans, following the free choice of the 
market, had been sending abroad in in- 
creasing amounts. 

Along with that help to the balance of 
payments, which actually accompanied the 
stimulation of investment in the domestic 
economy, a gradual restructuring of the debt 
was also being carried forward. Following 
lines initiated in 1960 under the preceding 
administration, additions to the supply of 
longer term Government debt were counter- 
balancing the possible risks of an unduly 
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large accumulation of the Government debt 
in the short-term area. Moreover, the ex- 
tension was being accomplished very largely 
through greater use of the advance refund- 
ing technique which the Commission itself 
recommended. And partly because of for- 
tuitous timing, it was proving possible to do 
all of this without notably increasing the 
interest rates that had to be paid on long- 
term money or interfering with an ample 
flow of capital and credit into a growing 
volume of domestic investment and resi- 
dential construction. 

Each of these—what has happened to af- 
fect short-term rates, the long term market, 
and the maturity composition of the debt 
structure—illustrate the way in which com- 
plementary relations have evolved among 
monetary policy, fiscal policy, debt manage- 
ment, and the performance of the private 
financial markets over recent years. If in 
commenting briefly on these developments 
I refer only to the past 4 years, that is be- 
cause I had a somewhat better view over that 
period, but I am not for a moment forget- 

that the roots of much that has proved 
practicable were planted earlier. 

First, a closer look at short rates—what 
happened, and why? Unlike previous post- 
war recessions, that of 1960 had not brought 
Treasury bill rates down to the 1-percent 
range, or lower. Reaching a bottom in the 
21%- to 24%4-percent range, in August of 1960, 
they remained at that level for almost a year, 
and then began a gradual move upward that 
has continued into this past week, when 3- 
month bills have been trading about 3% per- 
cent, some 134 percent above their lows of 
4 years ago. 

The reasons for wishing to bring about this 
kind of a pattern in short-term rates have 
been clear enough, This was the first of the 
U.S. postwar recessions to occur after the 
return of currency convertibility to most of 
the other leading countries of the world, an 
achievement long sought by all of us, and 
completed at the end of 1958. The pull of 
the money markets serving these newly con- 
vertible currencies, many of them experienc- 
ing rising interest rates as they tried to com- 
bat domestic inflation, would have been 
strong in any case. But at this same time, 
a rapid enlargement was taking place in a 
new kind of market that had been develop- 
ing “over the counter” among European (and 
Japanese) banks and business firms—the 
Euro-dollar market. The higher interest 
rates available in that “extraterritorial” 
market exerted an intensifying pull upon 
dollar deposits domiciled in the United 
States. There was no choice, as Chairman 
Martin was one of the first to point out. The 
United States could no longer be “‘isolation- 
ist” in its monetary and credit policy. 

Yet there were equally compelling domes- 
tic reasons to keep credit amply available at 
home, and to make progress only slowly to- 
ward balance in the Federal budget. Indeed, 
as a combined result of rising savings and 
promotive Federal Reserve policy over the 4 
years, the earning assets of commercial banks 
have increased by one-third, or more than 
$70 billion, And because progress toward 
budget balance was deliberately spaced, over 
these 4 years, the gross Federal debt has gone 
up by one-tenth, some $28 billion. Of this, 
the publicly held portion of the Federal debt 
has also risen about one-tenth, or around 
$20 billion. And the rate of deficit indicated 
for fiscal year 1966 will apparently raise the 
gross Federal debt by another $5 or $6 bil- 
lion, of which $1 to $2 billion may be added 
to the publicly held debt, with the rest going 
into Government trust funds or the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

To have tried to force an overall tightening 
of money, raising the general level of all in- 
terest rates, in the face of the enormous per- 
sonal and business savings being generated 
in the American economy by rising incomes 
at stable prices, might well have been futile. 
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But in any case, to attempt that kind of im- 
posed interference with the market economy, 
in the effort to keep a marginal volume of 
volatile funds from flowing out of the coun- 
try, would have risked impairing the growth 
by one-half, more than $100 billion, that has 
occurred in mortgages over these 4 years; or 
the growth by one-third in corporate long- 
term debt, an increase approaching $50 bil- 
lion; or the rise of more than one-third that 
has taken place in State and local govern- 
ment debt, some $25 billion. 

To be sure, increases in indebtedness at 
this pace pose serious questions concerning 
the maintenance of suitable standards of 
quality, and those questions deserve the full 
attention of all private lenders as well as the 
public authorities. But there is little doubt 
that these same increases in indebtedness 
have provided the fundamental base for the 
large and lasting expansion of gross na- 
tional product by nearly one-quarter over 
these same 4 years, a rise of some $120 bil- 
lion, and for the expansion of employment at 
least in step with the rising labor force 
through these years, 

With gains of that scope dimly visible, as 
public policies were being evolved 2, and 3, 
and 4 years ago, effort understandably cen- 
tered on seeking ways to restore equilibrium 
in the financial transactions affecting our 
balance of payments that (1) would not im- 
pede sustainable domestic growth, (2) would 
not inject any new inflationary impulse into 
the economy at home, and (3) would not set 
off any new strains upon other countries that 
could interefere with longer run progress 
toward freedom of trade on the continuance 
of an orderly system of international pay- 
ments. And in that effort, a key role very 
soon was evident for debt management. 

The interest rate on Treasury bills, typical- 
ly the 3-month bill, was at the center of the 
array of money market interest rates that in- 
fluence the volatile international flows of 
short-term funds. The Federal Reserve had 
for some time put money into the market by 
purchasing these bills, and in the recession 
of 1960-61 might have been expected to buy 
heavily, driving down the same interest rate 
that was most likely to trigger further out- 
flows of funds abroad. Ways had to be found 
to minimize those Federal Reserve purchases, 
without impeding the flow of new Federal 
Reserve credit into the money markets. And 
then, to add upward influence upon those 
rates, the Treasury had to find ways of add- 
ing heavily to the outstanding supply of bills 
without causing other complications, 

The Federal Reserve had begun its new 
approach in the autumn of 1960 when it 
moved some of its open-market purchases 
out to the 9- to 15-month maturity range. 
It also made a change in reserve require- 
ments designed to release funds for the 
autumn seasonal need in the money centers 
as a partial alternative to direct purchasing 
of Treasury bills. Then beginning in Febru- 
ary of 1961 the Federal Reserve extended the 
maturity range of its operations outside the 
short-term area, As a result, over the 4 
years the total market acquisitions by the 
Federal Reserve were about evenly divided 
among bills, other securities under 1 year, 
and securities over 1 year. 

But the magnitude of Treasury debt oper- 
ations in every year is 10 to 15 times as great 
as the aggregate of Federal Reserve trans- 
actions in the market. Clearly there was a 
job here for the Treasury, too. And over the 
4-year period, through increasing the amount 
of Treasury bills offered at its regular weekly 
auctions, through developing a full cycle of 
1-year bills offered at monthly intervals and 
through occasional offerings of “strips” of 
bills, the Treasury raised the total of out- 
standing Treasury bills by nearly one-third, 
or about $13 billion, sometimes adding as 
much as $4 to $6 billion more through tem- 
porary placements of tax anticipation bills. 
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Alongside this impact on the money mar- 
ket, the commercial banks had begun in 1961 
to offer time certificates of deposit on a sub- 
stantial scale to business and other de- 
positors. In order to provide headroom for 
this market, and encourage more aggressive 
competition for balances that might other- 
wise move abroad, the Federal Reserve raised 
the permissible ceilings on time and savings 
deposits, at the end of 1961, and then in 
November 1964, raised the celings for cer- 
tain categories of deposits again. To punc- 
tuate the changes in money market rates 
that had been taking place over the 4 years, 
the Federal Reserve also raised its discount 
rate in July 1963, from 3 percent up to 314 
percent, and again in November 1964, up to 
4 percent. 

These, necessarily sketched in abbreviated 
and partial form, were the manifestations of 
the interaction among the free market itself 
and the influences exerted by the Federal 
Reserve and the Treasury working harmoni- 
ously together to use existing authority in 
new ways to meet a new situation. Ample 
savings and readily available credit helped 
to assure new records of sustained expansion 
in the economy; prices did remain generally 
stable; exports did expand more than im- 
ports; and a potential torrent of outpouring 
volatile funds was slowed much of the time, 
at least comparatively, to a trickle. 

But what about the inflationary potential 
in a continuing Government deficit, running 
alongside the enormous expansion of other 
forms of borrowing? With so much of the 
deficit apparently being financed through 
added Treasury bills, would not this lead to 
an unduly large growth in the money supply, 
and in the aggregate of liquidity in short- 
term form? The answer to this very valid 
concern was found in the emphasis upon bal- 
ance that had been stressed prominently by 
the Commission on Money and Credit. To be 
sure in the first year, 1961, when the gross 
deficit grew about $6 billion, there was a rise 
of about $4 billion in Treasury bills, and an 
overall rise of $5 billion in the holding of 
Government debt by the commercial banks, 
But once recovery from recession was as- 
sured, a new concept was introduced into the 
“mix” of fiscal policy, debt management, and 
monetary policy. 

Instead of a simple convergence, in which 
each arm of policy would move in the same 
apparent direction, with one or another arm 
merely required to take a stronger lead in one 
situation or another, it was recognized that 
one arm might more appropriately in some 
circumstances be used as a governor, Its 
role might superficially seem to be that of 
offsetting some of the force exerted by the 
other arms, but its actual role, taking ad- 
vantage of its greater scope for flexibility in 
timing and design, would be to shore up, or 
space out some of the effects being exerted 
by the other arms—to provide a finer tuning 
of the total overall impact of Government 
economic policy as a whole than could have 
been accomplished by the more powerful, but 
possibly under some conditions more clumsy, 
other arms of policy. 

That, during the years 1962-64, was to a 
large extent the role of debt management— 
containing any risky tendency toward liquid- 
ity inflation that might have emerged from 
the parallel impulses of a comparatively easy 
Federal Reserve policy and of a stimulative 
fiscal policy that was incurring continuing 
moderate deficits (in the process of restoring 
incentives and enlarging spending to raise 
the entire level of economic performance). 
As & result, though cast in a role that was 
often misunderstood and sometimes derided, 
debt management did succeed in forestalling 
the inflationary pressures that might other- 
wise have been generated, even in an economy 
with over 5 percent of the labor force unem- 
ployed. 

While the total outstanding debt went up 
another $22 billion over these 3 years and 
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its marketable portion went up by $16 bil- 
lion, holdings of Government securities by 
the commercial banks, which could have been 
the inflationary tinder, actually dropped by 
close to $4 billion. While outstanding Treas- 
ury bills (regular issue) went up some $9 
billion in 1962, 1963, and 1964, other short- 
term debt in the under-l-year category went 
down by the same amount. There was no 
net increase, apart from temporary tax- 
anticipation bills, in the total marketable 
debt under 1 year. In the 1- to 5-year cate- 
gory, the total dropped another $5 billion. 
The end result was a rise of $17 billion in 
marketable debt maturing in over 5 years. 

What these figures mean is that the entire 
Federal deficit over these 3 postrecession 
years was financed outside the commercial 
banking system; the credit available through 
the commercial banks has instead financed 
private borrowers. The entire increase of 
the marketable debt has ended up in longer 
term form, maturing in over 5 years, and can 
be presumed to be lodged with real savers. 

If, in addition, the very successful ad- 
vance refunding operation announced at the 
end of December 1964, and completed the 
first week of January 1965, were included, 
these results on all counts would be even 
more impressive. The average maturity of 
marketable debt at the end of January 1965 
was 5 years and 5 months; and because there 
will be seasonal debt retirement over the 
months just ahead, that average will still 
be close to 5 years and 4 months at the end 
of June 1965. Even then, despite the in- 
exorable downward pressure of the passage of 
time upon the debt structure, the average 
maturity of the entire marketable debt will 
be 10 months greater than it was in Janu- 
ary 1961. 

The injunctions of Frazar Wilde and his 
colleagues in the Commission on Money and 
Credit have indeed proved viable and re- 
liable during the tests of these recent years. 
Debt management has, in the conditions of 
these times, found a purposive role in fur- 
thering our broad objectives of growth, sta- 
bility, and payments balance. In the process 
it has, for the most part, served as the brake, 
working in conjunction with the accelera- 
tors of monetary and fiscal policy to help 
keep the machine on course and under 
control. 

Another role has also opened up for debt 
management in the circumstances of these 
times. For through the scheduling and de- 
signing of its various offerings, and particu- 
larly in the use of its advance refundings, 
the Treasury has on several occasions been 
able to use its vast size, and privileged view, 
to exert a useful catalytic effect upon a hesi- 
tant or unsettled private market. For mar- 
kets, particularly longer term securities mar- 
kets, are necessarily dependent upon the 
state of expectations. The immensity of the 
markets for debt instruments in the United 
States is too great to permit any investor or 
any borrower an adequate view of all the 
relevant influences. While, to be sure, that 
is the nature of truly competitive markets, 
it does mean that at times the orderly pace 
of active financing may be interrupted by a 
partial paralysis of will, as more and more 
participants step to the side to “wait and 
see.” 

At such times, the market needs a bell- 
weather. The Treasury, both because of its 
proper concern for good housekeeping in 
handling the debt and because of its broader 
concern for healthy and active securities 
markets, can then step in. It can take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to make its own 
offering, for example, when private activity 
is relatively quiet, and it may at the same 
time provide the market with a demonstra- 
tion of the strength of demand at prevail- 
ing prices. Almost invariably after major 
Treasury financing operations that have 
reached into the longer-term markets, there 
has been a renewal of private confidence, a 
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rising tendency in bond prices, and a resur- 
gence of new issues. In this sense then, too, 
debt management is finding for itself an- 
other useful function as an adjunct to the 
private capital markets, helping to promote 
the smooth financing of a growing volume 
of new and refunding capital issues. 

There is, of course, much more to be said 
about the techniques as well as the tribu- 
lations of debt management. But even the 
generous time allowance for this lecture 
forces me now to turn to a totally different 
aspect. Frazar Wilde would not be duly hon- 
ored if I did not try, here, to raise a few 
provocative questions for the future. I am 
going to skirt the perhaps inflammatory is- 
sues of Federal Reserve-Treasury relation- 
ships because I know they need not present 
any grave problem, 

If the use of “mixes” is to be creative, there 
must be strong voices representing all arms 
of policy within Government. None of the 
so-called answers will be preordained. They 
will be found, in the course of frequent in- 
terchange among those representing sepa- 
rate responsibilities. There can be no de 
facto subordination of the Federal Reserve, 
any more than there can be of the courts— 
even though at particular moments that 
might seem to some to be more direct, effi- 
cient, and less costly. But the underlying 
urge for harmony will assure, over time, that 
all arms respond to the central tendency of 
the popular will—whether or not they seem 
overtly to “follow the election returns.” 

Any attempt to impose compliance, as an 
alternative to achieving volunteered accord, 
would impair, perhaps destroy, a fundamen- 
tal underpinning of the dollar’s integrity. 
Because that is so well and widely under- 
stood, I prefer to find my controversiality in 
a longer look ahead to the role that interest 
rates may play in the relations among the 
money and capital markets of the various de- 
veloped countries over the next decade or 
two. 

In this country, as our savings continue to 
grow, it seems to me inevitable that the Fed- 
eral debt will become a smaller and smaller 
segment of the debt structure—whether or 
not the elusive objective of a balanced budget 
and surpluses is ever reached. The Federal 
debt was close to two-thirds of the total debt 
structure at the end of World War II; a dec- 
cade later it was about one-third; and at the 
end of 1964, nearly two decades later, it was 
just over one-fifth. No doubt it will always 
be large enough to provide an adequate ve- 
hicle for Federal Reserve open market opera- 
tions. And the scale of refunding operations 
will continue sizable enough to provide a 
major supplement to the market impact of 
Federal Reserve purchases and sales, where 
that proves appropriate. But more and 
more, our capital market is likely to be pri- 
vate, and perhaps also increasingly a non- 
marketable market,” that is characterized by 
private placements. 

This does not mean it will be any less 
efficient or competitive; on the contrary, 
perhaps more so. Meanwhile, most of the 
other developed countries, as they have been 
since the end of World War II, will gradu- 
ally be falling into our pattern—there will 
be wide variations, to be sure, but on broad 
lines it is likely to be our pattern. If they 
can control inflation, as several of them 
seem now determined to do, they will begin 
to evoke their own savings on a scale that 
will force an acceleration in the development 
of their own diversified, competitive capital 
markets. And if convertibility can be pre- 
served through adherence to the Interna- 
tionl Monetary Fund, there will in time be 
a broader two-way flow of credit and capital 
into and out of each of these other coun- 
tries—among themselves, and with us. 

Looking beyond possible cyclical fluctua- 
tions, and assuming no major war, there will 
almost certainly be a strong tendency toward 
equality among the longer term as well as 
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the shorter term interest rates of the lead- 
ing countries. And in economies with large 
structures of fixed indebtness, privately 
owned, pressures can be expected to build up 
against large fluctuations of longer term in- 
terest rates—whether induced domestically 
or abroad—because of the wide indicated 
swings in capital values. 

What all of this may portend, perhaps 
in another decade or two, is a lowering of 
long-term interest rates abroad, under the 
pressure of heavy savings aggressively seeking 
outlets, While that process is going on, 
however, there may from time to time be fur- 
ther upward pressure exerted on interest 
rates here by the outflow of American funds 
toward the higher returns in other countries 
whose currencies are readily convertible and 
reasonably stable. With our ample savings 
flows, this pressure may not ultimately ap- 
pear in a marked rise of our interest rates, 
but rather in larger outflows of our funds— 
a further weakening of our national balance- 
of-payments position. 

The process of adjustment to a viable 
equilibrium in the capital flows among de- 
veloped capitalist countries, if these should 
prove to be the prevailing conditions, is not 
going to be simple, nor easy. It is not now. 
But it is going to call for constructive 
imagination if we are to avoid international 
misunderstanding and friction and an im- 
pairment of the unique functions of the 
marketplace in allocating capital resources 
among their varied uses. 

One possibility may be that greater use 
will have to be made, at least for a time, of 
other elements of the capital accounts as off- 
sets to these flows, in order to regain balance, 
Perhaps our market will have to become 
adapted to much wider swings, or at any rate 
higher upward swings, of short-term rates on 
occasion. These may, to be sure, be swings 
that do not carry long-term rates along in 
the same direction, or in the same degree, but 
to accomplish that there may have to be 
further innovation in the joint use of mone- 
tary policy and debt management along 
lines such as those that have only been given 
a preliminary testing over the past 4 years. 

In any event, there is a growing likeli- 
hood, it seems to me, that international 
capital flows will increase; that in the longer 
term area they will be responsive to rela- 
tively small changes in interest rates; and 
that greater reliance will have to be placed 
upon governmental monetary policies (in- 
cluding the correlated use of debt manage- 
ment) to achieve sustainable balance in the 
years ahead. 

Another possible approach may lie in us- 
ing more of our Government debt in special 
forms to attract here some of the foreign 
Official balances, or possibly even private 
holdings, that are being enlarged by the flow 
of our own funds out into capital invest- 
ments abroad, A small start, now aggregat- 
ing about $1% billion denominated in vari- 
ous currencies including the dollar, has been 
made experimentally in this direction. 

There are, of course, many other possible 
approaches, short of the direct controls that 
would negate the market economy itself. 
Should the sort of constellation that I have 
pictured actually develop, there will have to 
be new “mixes,” using a changing combina- 
tion of techniques and influences. The only 
certainty, I suspect, is that there will be no 
single simple answer. The only advice to 
doubt is that of the critic who thinks the 
issues and the problems have all been settled; 
that the answer is already waiting in a book 
on his shelf. The only safe route is to de- 
velop more fully, and continually, the close 
consultation among the financial officials of 
the countries whose problems are, or may be, 
tending toward the general pattern I have 
suggested. For just as answers have de- 
monstrably been found domestically when, in 
the words of the Commission on Money and 
Credit, “the motivating forces” (of the re- 
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sponsible officials in separate agencies) “are 
driving in the same direction,” so have they 
been and can they be found in the interna- 
tional financial relations among Nations that 
are committed to the perfection of the mar- 
ket economy. 


A DIALOG ON THE ECONOMIC 
IMPACT OF THE PROPOSED PAY- 
ROLL TAX INCREASE AND OTHER 
FISCAL ASPECTS OF H.R. 1 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been very critical of the fact that the 
Ways and Means Committee conducted 
its hearings on the problems of health 
care for the aged and of other aspects 
of the social security system beginning 
on January 27, 1965, behind closed doors. 

In my judgment the committee needed 
the benefit of the wisdom and knowledge 
in our society as it pertained to these 
problems. Certainly the people were en- 
titled to follow on a current basis the 
studies and discussions as they developed 
from day to day. Because of these 
closed door procedures the committee 
has not had the benefit of the knowledge 
in the general public and the public 
knows little of the serious problems 
which exist in the proposals under con- 
sideration. 

H.R. 1, the so-called King-Anderson 
medicare bill is 132 pages long. Within 
a few weeks the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee shifted its deliberations to a 253- 
page confidential print which the public 
to this date, and even the rest of Con- 
gress, has never seen. This 253-page 
confidential print has been further basi- 
cally altered in many respects; for ex- 
ample, confidential print No. 2 consist- 
ing of 29 pages was substituted for pages 
31 to 59. 

I am happy to state that the commit- 
tee has agreed to publish the portions of 
the transcript which contain the direct 
testimony and the cross-examination of 
the witnesses called. However, the 
transcript of the day-to-day exchanges 
between the committee members and the 
Officials of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Treas- 
ury Department who have sat in con- 
stantly on the committee’s deliberations, 
containing some of the most important 
dialog on the issues involved in this 
complicated area will not be available to 
the Congress in its debate on the bill 
and, of course, will not be available to 
the public. 

In the meantime the propaganda 
battle, largely an exchange of ignorance 
and prejudice, creates a mass of congres- 
sional and public confusion and mis- 
understanding. 

I am aware of the fact that the debate 
on the floor of the House will be a mere 
formality. Members of Congress have 
been pledged to support or vote against 
a label, not a piece of legislation. The 
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administration must bear the main 
brunt of this situation. Indeed, it is 
rather apparent that it planned it this 
way. The administration thesis is clearly 
that the people and the Congress are too 
ignorant to know what is good for our 
society and opening the doors of the 
committee deliberations might give them 
a half knowledge which might make 
them impatient with the judgments 
which have been agreed upon ahead of 
time in their behalf. 

However, I did want to expose to the 
public at least some of the discussion 
that went on in the committee delibera- 
tions on certain important fiscal aspects 
involved. 

Accordingly, I am placing in the 
Recorp at this point the dialog I en- 
gaged in with Kermit Gordon, the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, a 
former member of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, primarily on 
the subject of the economic impact of in- 
creasing the payroll tax. Since the 
dialog took place the officials of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare have increased the estimates of 
the costs of the proposals in H.R.1. The 
payroll tax is now scheduled to move 
up to 11.2 percent of payroll and the 
tax base is to go to $6,600 of wages. The 
more compelling evidence in my judg- 
ment demonstrates that even these up- 
ward revised costs are still too low and 
the payroll tax will have to be increased 
even more, both in rate and in base. 

The dialog follows: 


The CHARMAN. All right. Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
apologize for not being here before now. In 
the colloquy I had with you, not on the 
record, I learned that you had asked one 
of the questions that I was particularly 
concerned about, which was what the pay- 
roll tax would do in reference to increase in 
prices, and in respect to our sale of goods 
abroad. 

This was not in your original statement, 
but the chairman tells me that you answered 
that at some length. Is that right? 

Mr. Gorpon. I did comment on it. I 
would be happy to summarize what I said, 
Mr. CURTIS. 

The CHARMAN. Go over it briefly, if you 
would, Mr. Gordon. 

Mr. Curtis. If you would, just briefly, be- 
cause I will read the record and get the 
full statement, but I possibly would like 
to interrogate you a bit on that. 

Mr. Gondor. I think the first point I made, 
Mr. Curtis, was to point out that as an ele- 
ment in business costs, the projected in- 
creases in payroll taxes that we are talking 
about here are very, very small, almost mi- 
nute, in relation to other factors that will 
affect business costs and particularly labor 
costs in the future. 

With an annual increase in output per 
man-hour in the economy as a whole running 
in the range of 3 to 344 percent, noninflation- 
ary wage increases could also run at the rate 
of about 3 to 3% percent a year. Over as 
short a period as a decade, this rate of in- 
crease could produce a noninflationary wage 
increase of something like 40 to 50 percent. 
Yet we are talking about an increase in the 
payroll tax on the employer from now to the 
maximum in 1971 of just about 1% percent. 
I think the first point I would make is that 
the magnitude of this as a dollar cost ele- 
ment is quite small, 

Mr. Curtis. Now, are you including the in- 
crease, when you say 144 percent, just the in- 
crease from this proposal, or also those built- 
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in increases that we already have, that we 
now have coming? 

Mr. Gorpon, I am talking, and I hope Mr. 
Myers will correct me if I am wrong, about 
the increase from the present combined rate 
of 7% percent. The maximum combined 
rate, under H.R. 1, is 10.4 percent. That is a 
combined increase of a little over 3 percent, 
so that half of it, on the employer, would be 
about 1% percent. 

Mr. Curtis. But you have left out the base. 
There is an increase in the base. 

Mr. Gorpon. There is, that’s correct, sir. 
There is. I doubt that that will affect the 
computation very greatly; the potential for 
a 3- to 34%-percent noninflationary wage in- 
crease would cover all wages, not only the 
amount under $5,600 per year, the increase 
in the earnings base from $4,800 to $5,600. 

Mr. Curtis. Plus one other thing, if I may 
say, one of Mr. Myers’ assumptions is that 
we would be increasing the base. In fact, if 
we don't increase the base, after 1975, I 
think the figure is, on this one fund, we end 
up with nothing in it. 

Mr. Gorpon. If we don't increase the base? 
Perhaps Mr. Myers would comment. This 
goes beyond my depth, Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, I think that's what the 
significance of Mr. Myers’ additional figures 
are, that if we went on on the present wage 
base in H.R. 1, by 1975, the trust fund would 
be down. to about $200 million, and that his 
long-range assumptions are on the assump- 
tion that we will increase the base. 

Am I correct in that, Mr. Myers? 

Mr. Myers. Yes, Mr, CURTIS. 

I would be glad to comment on this. The 
assumptions for underlying the financing of 
the proposed hospital insurance program are 
that the $5,600 earnings base will be kept up 
to date with changes in the earnings level 
in the future. 

For the cash benefit side of the program, 
this assumption is not made, and it is not 
necessary, because as you know, if earnings 
increase, the wage-related cash benefits do 
not need that additional financing. 

Mr. Curtis. That is right, Mr. Myers, but 
could I interject to clarify our dialog? 

Mr. Gordon, you see, by his eliminating 
that, he is using up some of this increase 
that you are talking about from the in- 
crease in wages from increased produc- 
tivity. 

But go ahead, Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Myers. Just one point further, Mr. 
Curtis. In regard to your comment about 
the hospital insurance trust fund being de- 
pleted by 1976, this is correct, under the 
assumption that the $5,600 earnings base 
does not increase in the next 10 years. 

Mr. Curtis. That's right. Lou see, the 
point, Mr. Gordon, I think from the stand- 
point of our discussion on the payroll tax, 
we have to consider not just the increase 
in the rate which you have, and not just 
the base, the $5,600, but also the base con- 
tinuing to increase in relation to overall 
wage increases in the society. 

I think we have got a little more dif- 
ficult problem than you have presented, 
and particularly, let me add another thing. 
We use the payroll tax not just for social 
security, and not just for this projected hos- 
pital program, but unemployment insur- 
ance is also based on a payroll tax, and so, 
I think, is workmen’s compensation. 

And then furthermore, we have built in, 
under the theory, at any rate, on social secu- 
rity, that we will increase benefits from time 
to time to reflect the cost of living increase. 
. For instance, in 1958 was the last time we 
did increase the benefits, to take care of 
cost of living increase, and so, as you know 
last year, a bill that passed both the House 
and the Senate, that would increase the bene- 
fits simply to try to take care of that cost 
of living increase. 

I argued that we ought to, if we really 
kept up, we had to increase it 8 percent. 
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The bill before us is 7 percent, so that those 
factors must be put into this problem that 
we have. 

Mr. Gorpon. I think it is still, very clear, 
Mr. Curtis, that the kind of increase we are 
talking about, taking all these factors into 
account, insofar as they constitute a busi- 
ness cost, are still very, very small in rela- 
tion to the other factors which determine the 
rate of increase in money wages. And keep in 
mind that the purpose of increasing the 
earnings base beyond $5,600 is to keep it up 
to date as wage levels rise. If the base is 
raised as wages rise, and, as we have seen re- 
cently, wage increases in total remain within 
the increase in productivity, the proportion 
of total payroll subject to the tax would re- 
main the same and consequently, the im- 
pact on employees—at the maximum—would 
remain the same. If the base is not kept 
up, the impact on employers would be less 
than I have suggested. 

Mr. Curtis. You are talking about your 
productivity increases. 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes. If I may extend this a 
bit, I would like to make one point that I 
made previously before you came into the 
room. 

It seems to me that a good test of the 
relationship we are talking about is the ex- 
perience we have had in recent years. This 
has been a period in which there have been a 
number of increases in the rate of payroll 
tax under the social security program. There 
were increases in 1959, 1960, 1962, and 1963. 
Four increases in 5 years. 

Yet I think it is very significant, as you 
well know, that this whole period has been 
one of almost absolute stability in our whole- 
sale price index. It has been a period, ac- 
tually, of stable to declining labor costs per 
unit of output. I was just looking at the 
series which measures labor costs per unit of 
output in manufacturing. As you know, Mr. 
Curtis, that series is today below its level in 
1960; and in 1960, it was below its level in 
1958. 

There has been a slow decline in total labor 
costs, including wage and nonwage elements, 
per unit of output. 

Mr. OCunrrs. I will agree, but I point up 
what I regard as the unrealistic limit of the 
survey that you have made. Therein lies the 
problem, as I see it. You talk about whole- 
sale prices, and you talk about wages in 
manufacturing, but the phenomenon, as we 
see it, in the past 10 to 15 years, and in- 
creasingly so, has not been in the manufac- 
turing sector, has not been in the sector of 
creating goods, but has been in the area of 
distribution of goods and the rendering of 
services, and we see it in employment, where 
there is a decline in overall employment in 
manufacturing, although a very interesting 
shift from blue collar to white collar, where 
white collar are actually increasing, and the 
full decline in manufacturing labor force is 
blue collar, but in the service and distribu- 
tive fields, we see the great increase. 

I think this is fine and is great, and is the 
reason I have suggested many times that we 
seo this very fine holding the line in whole- 
sale prices, and yet the implicit price de- 
flator is up around 1.7 or 1.8 a year and the 
consumer price index is up, because of these 
growing sectors of the economy. This is par- 
ticularly important in hospital costs, which 
is a service industry, where all the testimony 
reveals that our wage scales even now are 
way below what they should be. 

So I think we have got to look at this whole 
picture. It is true that in selling in the mar- 
ketplace, international marketplace, you 
might think in terms of goods, but I think 
increasingly, we are looking there in terms 
of services, too, and our distributive tech- 
niques. This is a very crucial thing. 

Mr. GORDON. Yes, Mr. Curtis, you are quite 
right. I agree that you have got to look at 
developments in the fleld of services as well 
as in goods. But goods, after all, constitute 
the overwhelmingly important element in our 
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balance of payments, merchandise exports 
and imports. 

Mr. Curtis. But it doesn’t. You say that 
it does, and that’s the very point I am rais- 
ing. It is an important one, but increasingly 
less important, that services and the distrib- 
utive aspects of the goods are coming into 
play in the international marketplace, and 
one reason I argue that you find that our 
manufacturers will actually move the plant 
from the United States and put it over into 
country X, is because of the distributive and 
service aspects. 

Mr. Gorpon. And yet, Mr, Curtis, we have 
had a remarkabe expansion, as you know, in 
our commercial exports of goods the last 4 
years. 

Mr. Curtis. Not so remarkable, I will 
argue, if you eliminate the agricultural sur- 
pluses, which make our exports over imports 
look so good. And look at our share of the 
increased international trade. I agree it is 
still healthy, but it is not the figure that 

Mr. Gorpon. I am taking about commer- 
cial exports. I am talking about commercial. 

Mr. Curtis. They call this agriculture, 
commercial. 

Mr. Gorpon. Well, a part of it is, and a part 
of it isn’t, as you know. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, I have seen it listed as 
if it were, and I know you and your figures 
have separated them, but all I wanted to do 
was call attention to the fact that I don’t 
know how we separate it, I might say. Under 
the way we have got our agriculture set up in 
this country, under subsidy. How we can 
separate that which is honest-to-goodness 
commercial agriculture, going in the interna- 
tional market place, from that which is 
Government-subsidized agriculture. But at 
any rate, I do agree with you that we have 
got a good export figure. 

Mr. Gorpon. And I think the relevance of 
what we are talking about here is that this 
very reassuring expansion in commercial ex- 
ports of goods has happened over a period 
in which we have had four increases in pay- 
roll taxes in a period of 5 years. 

Mr. Curtis. I think there is merit to the 
argument. I am going to get to the greater 
problem that I think we have with the pay- 
roll tax, and this is an important one and 
one we must look at. I think as we keep 
putting on to this payroll tax the problem 
keeps getting greater in geometrical ratio. 

These increases really do not improve in- 
creased productivity. When we load these 
things on the payroll tax we can't relax 
in the sense that we know that this kind of 
thing is going to give us the further in- 
creased productivity that we are counting on 
to pay for the increased payroll tax. 

You would agree with that, wouldn’t you? 

Mr. Gorpon. I am not sure I followed that, 
Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. Curtis. The increases that we experi- 
ence in the payroll tax are not the kind of 
expenditures that give us this increase pro- 
ductivity which would enable us to absorb 
these increases. That is the only point I 
am making. It is not a big point. 

Mr. Gorpon, If your point is that the in- 
creased payroll tax is not a contributing 
cause of any importance to the improve- 
ment in productivity, I would agree. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, that is all the point I was 
making. Then I was going to say that 
coupled with this same problem is our 
minimum wage situation which reflects again 
on these costs, but I think what you said is 
certainly responsible to this problem and 
I respect your judgment. Some have said, 
as you know, that we can’t get the payroll 
tax beyond 10 percent. I know that one who 
said it, Secretary Rrstcorr, didn’t mean 10 
percent as an adamant figure. He was point- 
ing to a point at which he felt that you really 
had to start to look, and I use that as a 
place to certainly set up warning signals. 

Would you agree that we are getting into 
the area where this payroll tax might be more 
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than we can handle, or do you have no 
judgment? 

Mr. Gorpon. I believe in the general line 
of thinking, Mr. Curtis, that one is always 
better off to move by small steps and then 
look around and see what has happened since 
the last step and what the special problems 
are that appear to loom in connection with 
the next step. 

I would think that this would have been 
a wise policy to pursue ever since the social 
security program began, to move by small 
steps and to examine the effect that changes 
of payroll taxes have on the economy and 
to determine whether there is a defect be- 
fore taking the next one. 

Mr. Curtis. I am glad to have that on the 
record, at any rate, because I do myself think 
that we just can’t assume that we can pay for 
this through increasing the payroll tax with- 
out at least looking to what guidelines we 
can look to in what economic impact the 
payroll tax might have. 

Let me go to another big area where I 
think we must look at the payroll tax and 
what it might be doing, and that is this 
problem we have in unemployment, which 
as far as I can see is predominantly a prob- 
lem of structural and frictional unemploy- 
ment. We have already, and this is a healthy 
thing I think, built into our system an en- 
couragement to automation, replacing man- 
power with machines, and of course a pay- 
roll tax is a deterrent, is a drag, on job crea- 
tion in this context. 

There is no tax on a machine. Again this 
is a gradual thing. Where does the payroll 
tax reach a point where this drag becomes 
significant on job creation, or turning it 
around, where it becomes significant in re- 
placing manpower with machines? 

This is the other economic aspect I would 
like to have you comment on. 

Mr. Gorpon. In this connection of course, 
Mr. Curtis, the payroll tax is just one ele- 
ment and, as we have seen, a very, very 
small element in labor costs, and it would 
operate in the manner you suggest only to 
the extent that any other element in labor 
cost would tend to operate. 

Mr. Curtis. But when it gets to 10 percent 
and when it gets up to a $5,600 base I don’t 
think you can say that it is a minor part. 
That is why I say it is a gradual thing. 

I think that the payroll tax is a fine tax, 
like many taxes are, if kept in its proper 
sphere and at a proper level, but you can 
take any tax and overload it, like we did, 
I think, with the Federal corporate income 
tax, and create economic damage, so Iam not 
arguing against the payroll tax as such. 

I am arguing that when it gets to a point 
where it now, under these theories, will go 
up even to 11 percent and will go beyond the 
$5,600 base, it is at a breaking point. I think 
that probably already we have seen some 
deleterious effect of the payroll tax which 
isn’t even that high when we include these 
other things that we have put on the pay- 
roll tax like unemployment insurance. This 
is a significant factor in automation. 

Mr. Gorvon. Of course we are not talking 
about a 10-percent tax as an element in 
business cost, Mr. Curtis. We are talking 
about a 5.2-percent maximum tax. 

Mr. Curtis. We are not there yet and I 
think already, though, as I am arguing, we 
are seeing the impact even though it is at 
this relatively low rate. We have to project 
our minds forward in this thing. What will 
it do in this process if it goes up to beyond 
10 percent? 

Mr. GorDdon. You are asking what would 
happen to the incentive to substitute capital 
for labor if the combined tax got above 20 
percent. 

Mr. Curtis. Got above 10 percent. 

Mr. Gorpon. The combined tax. This 
would mean about 5 percent on the employer. 

Mr. Curtis. What is projected in this bill, 
which actually goes up to 11 percent. 
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Mr. Gorpon. Of course only half of that 
constitutes an element of business cost. 

Mr. Curtis. Oh, no. Your employer, in 
effect, through wages has to pay both, so 
this is a tax he pays. The economic impact 
of the tax is 10 percent on wages because 
the employer gets rid of that cost if he 
puts in a machine. 

We are relating it to substituting, 
say, capital for labor. 

Mr. Gorpon. I think we are getting into 
a real thicket here, Mr. Curtis, and I am not 
sure I know my way through it. I think 
you are really raising the question of what 
is the ultimate incidence of a payroll tax. 

Mr. Curtis. You are darned right I am. 

Mr. Gorpon. I don't know the answer to 
that. As a matter of fact, of all the areas of 
dispute in economics that I am familiar with, 
this area of incidence is the one that leaves 
me most dissatisfied. 

For example, what conclusion do you draw 
from the fact, which I point out again, that 
we have had four payroll tax increases 
in 5 years and yet the rate of increase in 
labor cost per hour, including both wage 
and nonwage benefits, has held more or less 
quite close to the rate of increase in produc- 
tivity? 

Do you infer from this that if the payroll 
tax had not increased money wages would 
have gone up less rapidly? They would have 
gone less rapidly than productivity? I don’t 
know. But it is not at all clear to me that 
the whole of the incidence of the employer's 
half of the payroll tax is on business costs. 

Mr, Curtis. I am not professing I know 
either. What I am saying though is I think 
it behooves us to look at this and do the best 
we can to evaluate it, and I would think 
particularly the administration would when 
it came in in 1960 pointing to the fact that 
one of our problems was unemployment. 

They disagreed with my analysis. I felt it 
was primarily structural and frictional. 
They said ,“No, it is lack of adequate de- 
mand.” I think the past 4 years have indi- 
cated clearly that this is primarily structural 
and frictional relating to what we even got 
a term for, automation, and I don't think 
there is any question but that this increased 
payroll tax has a bearing on it. 

I am not saying that this is the crucial 
thing, but this payroll tax does have a 
bearing certainly on whether or not you re- 
place manpower with capital. The ultimate 
for our society, I would argue, is more auto- 
mation because that is the main way we in- 
crease productivity, but in anything you can 
grow too fast if in the process of growing 
you ignore these other things. So the pay- 
roll tax, though, seems to be an encourage- 
ment, and, in fact, it is an encouragement to 
further automation, and all I am trying to 
point out is that if you load too heavily on 
this at this period you might aggravate 
unemployment. 

That is the question which you have an- 
swered by saying that this has not been 
studied by the administration and you don't 
have any views or any clear answers. 

Mr. GORDON. No, I don’t think that is what 
I intended, Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. Curtts. All right. 

Mr. Gorpon. All I did intend to say was 
that I don’t have any answer to the question 
of the ultimate incidence of the payroll tax, 
which I think is a quite separate question. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Ball and Mr. Cohen have 
said that they have been in consultation with 
you in regard to the economic impact of the 
payroll tax. Did you get into this aspect of 
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it in your discussions or did you just con- ` 


fine yourselves to considering the problem as 
far as increasing prices and then this. other 
element which I am going to just briefly 
interrogate you on, on this business of the 
trust fund and the impact it has on the 
5 capital market? 
Mr. Gorpon. As I remember those discus- 
sions, and there were several, Mr. CURTIS, 
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they ranged quite widely, dealing with what 
seemed to me to be all of the important 
economic and budgetary issues involved in 
HR. 1. 

I don't remember that the discussion ex- 
plicitly dealt with the question of the in- 
cidence of the employer’s share of the payroll 
tax, largely because I don’t share your view 
that the payroll tax constitutes a significant 
deterrent to the employment of labor and 
stimulus to the substitution of capital for 
labor. 

Mr. Curtis. You have answered my ques- 
tion quite responsively and you don’t think 
it is an important factors because of that? 

Mr. Gorpon. Largely, as I say, because I 
think we have to concern ourselves with 
the magnitudes involved. We are dealing 
here with the maximum employer tax of 
5.2 percent; and yet, in any 2-year period, 
labor costs per hour will rise by more than 
that. Over a decade, as I say, we are talking 
about something like a 40- to 50-percent 
increase in labor costs per hour arising from 
increases in productivity, and I would con- 
sider that a 5.2-percent payroll tax as an 
element in business cost would be a quite 
small factor in relation to the other forces 
which determine the money costs of employ- 
ing labor. 

Mr. Curtis. I can see we are at some vari- 
ance. I don't think that the pricing frankly 
is as serious as I think this unemployment 
factor is, but we have examined this to my 
satisfaction to find out the amount of at- 
tention you paid to it. 

Mr. Gorpon. I am not sure that I see the 
relevance of the earlier point you made to 
what we are talking about, but I would have 
thought that the experience of the last 4 
years, Mr. Curtis, would be very difficult to 
interpret as supporting the proposition that 
our unemployment is mainly structural. 

I have always accepted both the struc- 
tural element and the aggregate element. 

Mr. Curtis. The best answer I can give you 
is the administration said, “Give us the ag- 
gregate demand and unemployment will go 
below 4 percent,” and here we are in one 
of the most unsatisfactory recoveries we 
have had from a recession as far as unem- 
ployment is concerned. I might add another 
factor; which is part of this: As far as the 
balance of international payments is con- 
cerned, the two great problems that this ad- 
ministration rightly stressed, I felt, in the 
1960 election, “But we are going to correct 
these two things,” and here we are 4 years 
later and as far as balance-of-payments is 
concerned it is in my judgment in a disas- 
trous situation. 

As far as unemployment is concerned 
there has been a very unsatisfactory result 
from it. 

Mr. Gorpon. On unemployment, Mr. CUR- 
TIS, there are about 414 million more people 
at work today than there were in early 1960 
and I would think that if the barriers to ex- 
panding employment were largely structural, 
that is, an inability to match the skills of 
workers with the demands of employers, it 
would be very hard to explain where these 
4½ million new jobs came from. 

Mr. Curtis. I can tell you and you can 
look at the record. They come in the serv- 
ice fields. That is where the jobs came 
from, and you can almost take the decline in 
agricultural employment over the decade of 
42 percent and compare it with a 43-percent 
increase in the services field. 

Could you have a more vivid example of a 
change in structure? But, Mr. Gordon, I 
would refer you to the very standards that 
the administration set up as to what they 
thought they were going to achieve and the 
answer is by the administration’s standards 
you have fallen short far short, so doesn’t 


that suggest you might review your prom- 
ises? 
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Mr. Gorpon. There has been a decline in 
the rate of unemployment from about 7 per- 
cent in early 1961 to 4.8 percent currently 
and an increase in the number of people 
gainfully employed of 4½ million. 

Mr. Curtis. Don't you as an economist re- 
late that to other periods of recovery? That 
isn’t growth. That is recovery from a re- 
cession and in relating that to other recov- 
ery periods that isn’t a very good record, re- 
covering from a recession. 

Mr. Gorpon. I haven't looked at those 
numbers, but I would think that 4.5 million 
in a recovery period would still stand up very 
well in comparison with any other period. 

Mr. Curtis. I am used to talking with 
economists who are talking of comparing 
apples with apples. I am not talking about 
what you give out to the public. You can 
distract their minds. But when economists 
seem to measure recovery periods, they meas- 
ure them in respect to other recovery periods, 
and all I am saying is that as far as unem- 
ployment is concerned we have had an un- 
satisfactory recovery from our unemployment 
rate compared to other periods of recessions. 

Mr. Gorpon. I would certainly agree with 
you, Mr. Curtis, that we have to do better 
than we have so far, that 4.8 percent, which 
is the current unemployment rate, is still 
too high, that we have to reduce it, but I 
think that that position is perfectly con- 
sistent with ng the enormous gains 
we have made in the last 4 years, 

Mr. Curtis. You are relating to one thing 
and I said how does the payroll tax affect 
unemployment, and then you were giving me 
the answer, “Well, we have done pretty well,” 
and I said, “Yes, we have done pretty well in 
other areas of economic recovery,” but I was 
talking about this one area and saying 

Mr. Gonbox. I would say pretty well in that 
area, but, not as well as I would like and not 
as well as I hope we are going to do. 

Mr. Curtis. Maybe the payroll tax has 
something to do with it. You don't think it 
does, but you certainly can't fall back on, as 
you have done, the kind of answer to say 
let’s not look into the economic implications 
of the payroll tax. 

Mr. Gorpon. Mr. Curtis, when total labor 
costs per hour including payroll taxes and 
all other indirect labor costs are increasing 
no more rapidly than output per man-hour, 
I would find it very difficult to see how the 
payroll tax increase has had any significant 
effect on the employment figure, 

Mr. Curtis. As a macro-economist you 
are dealing in aggregates, and I say it is 
about time we got into some of the details, 
particularly in this structure. You can’t 
deal in aggregates. You can be doing very 
well in certain areas and that compensates 
for the areas we are doing so poorly in, 

To understand a payroll tax one has to 
dig into the details. 

Now, if you want to continue, as the ad- 
ministration has, dealing just in macro-eco- 
nomics, you will never, in my judgment, come 
up with proper solutions, but I think we 
have examined it enough to satisfy me, what 
I felt all along, that the administration is 
not weighing or trying to evaluate what an 
increase in this payroll tax to around 10 or 
11 percent might do in this area, 

Mr. Urr. Will you yield at that point? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. Gorpon. I think we have evaluated it, 
Mr. Curtis. I tried to do it here. 

Mr. Curtis. You don't think it is im- 
portant. That is all right. 

Mr. Gorpon. This is an element in busi- 
ness cost. I think that is an accurate con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. You have evalu- 
ated it by saying you don't think it is very 
important, which is a perfectly proper con- 
clusion to reach and points up where we 
differ. 
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Mr. Gorpon. To put it more accurately, I 
would say that this is a small factor in com- 
parison with all the other factors which de- 
termine the trend of money costs of labor. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Gordon, it was small, but 
not enough so that you thought it was sig- 
nificant enough to put any research and 
study into it. That is what I want to be sure 
of. I think I am being fair in saying that 
you thought it was so small and insignificant 
that you didn't research and look to see if it 
might be significant. I think you just pre- 
sumed that it is small. 

Mr. Gorpon. I would have thought, Mr. 
Cunrtts, that the answers I gave earlier would 
provide a persuasive basis for the conclusion 
that the increases in payroll taxes that we 
have had in the last 5 or 6 years have not 
operated in the way you fear they may 
operate. 

Mr. Curtis. No, you haven't at all. In 
fact, you have just confirmed what I felt all 
along was probably the case. 

I still must say that I am not advancing 
anything more than a theory because it isn’t 
proven, but I think it is about time the 
administration began recognizing that what 
they advance is a theory and not anything 
proven either. Then we are on the same 
basis, but when one advances theories one 
continues to look to see what the evidence 
might reveal, and if the evidence continued 
to develop along the way I think it has been 
developing, then it is foolhardy for the Con- 
gress in behalf of the people to keep loading 
on to the payroll tax. I think that Secre- 
tary Rrsicorr was very wise in pointing up 
this 10-percent figure, not just from the 
standpoint of increased prices, and I do ap- 
preciate your answer there and I think it 
has merit. 

I point out I thought your answer was too 
limited, though, and I added the other fac- 
tors that I thought ought to be evaluated 
to be really assured that it won’t hurt us 
even in the price end of it. 

Then I turned attention to the unemploy- 
ment area and there your evaluation is that 
you don’t feel that this is a significant factor, 
and there is our disagreement. Mr. Utt 
wanted me to yield. 

Mr. Urr. I wanted Mr Curtis to yield to 
this point of the effect on employment. I 
think a very simple example of that would 
be if I have a thousand employees and my 
production cost on social security alone 
would be $230,000. 

Therefore, I am going to look around to 
find a way that I can let 30 men off in order 
to save that $230,000 in my production cost, 
so it would have an effect on even a thousand 
employees, that I would have to let 30 off 
in order to keep my production cost down 
to what it was before I had to pay $230,000 
a year as my part of the social security cost, 
and I think that would have an effect on 
employment. 

Mr. Gordon. Well, sir, if you could pro- 
duce the amount of output you want to 
produce with 30 fewer employees than you 
now have, you would have a very good in- 
centive for reducing employment by 30 
whether or not there were payroll taxes. 

Mr. Curtis. One other thing for the record. 
I have constantly referred to the payroll tax 
as one of the most regressive we have, and 
the reason being of course that it is only 
wages and salaries up to a limited figure, 
$5,600 or whatever it is, no tax on income 
derived from any other source, such as capi- 
tal gains, stock dividends, and so on, but 
also because it is a flat tax. 

A bachelor with no dependents pays no 
more than a person with five children. I 
simply pose this because there have been 
some who have said that they didn’t think 
this was quite as regressive as I have de- 
scribed it in these words. 

Do you recognize this to be a regressive 
type, a tax of this nature? 
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Mr. Gorpon, It is certainly a less than pro- 
portional tax, Mr. Curtis, less than propor- 
tional because you do have this wage base 
and wages over the base of course are not 
taxed, so from that point of view, it is on 
the regressive side of proportional. 

Of course increasing a wage base has the 
effect of moving it more towards proportion- 
ality and away from regressivity. I think the 
main point that strikes me, though, is that 
in a program of this kind in which an ear- 
marked tax is used to finance a specific pro- 
gram of benefits, you evaluate the regres- 
sivity and progressivity of the total program, 
not simply the tax half of it; and of course 
there is a high degree of progressivity on 
the benefit side of this program. 

Mr. Curtis. There was, yes. Of course if 
we use these terms we can’t use them when 
we present this matter to the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court if we called this an ear- 
marked tax would, I think, relying on prec- 
edents call it unconstitutional. 

Mr, Gorpon. If that is the case, I withdraw 
the term, Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. Curtis, You are correct from the eco- 
nomic standpoint and I think that you are 
right that the payments out are, somewhat 
proportional but the tax still is of this nature. 
If you could finance these same kinds of 
benefits through a progressive tax you would 
not have that. 

I happen to share Mr. Mrs’ views that, 
for other reasons, because of expenditure 
controls, there is this advantage. Nonethe- 
less, I am not much of an admirer of some 
of these big corporations that have suddenly 
realized that they can pass off from the 
corporate income tax over on to the payroll 
tax part of the cost of financing the retire- 
ment of their employees. They deal in 
dollars and cents and I think that the substi- 
tute of a payroll tax for this financing is a 
real step backwards. 

Many of our corporations, thank ess, 
through the incentive that the labor leaders 
have given them are writing health insurance 
benefits for their retirees and, in effect, that 
is financing through an indirect way. 

It is financed through the corporate in- 
come tax, because they are forgiven that 
amount. That can be deducted from it, and 
they see that they can remove that kind of 
cost and put it over on the payroll tax. I 
think it would be better in the long run for 
the Government to encourage the develop- 
ment of the pension plan technique of ex- 
tending to health insurance, prepaid, because 
these plans are funded, and carry over to the 
nonworking years. This is the reason I of- 
fered a bill which is now law which permits 
the corporate pension plans to put into 
health insurance and not lose their tax ex- 
empt status, which might have been the case 
but for this legislation. The UAW contracts 
that were just entered into availed them- 
selves of this new law to assist in the main 
thrust. There are some very fine health in- 
surance benefits in the recent UAW contracts. 

This is why I wanted to point up the differ- 
ence between these two taxes and why I think 
the thrust of the administration should be 
along this other line. 

Finally, your prepared statement relates 
to the theories behind the financing of the 
benefits, which is now, as I interpret it, 
that the reserve fund is only a sort of con- 
tingent reserve. You do agree with the 
Advisory Council that this fund should not 
be built up too heavily because it will take 
from the capital markets at the time? 

Am I right in that theory? 

Mr. Gorpon. I don’t believe I addressed 
myself to that question in my statement, Mr. 
Curtis. I accepted the financing plans which 
are projected for H.R. 1 as sound plans and 
talked about the various ways in which we 
could adapt the total fiscal policy of the 
Federal Government to the fact of this 
financing plan. 
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Mr. Curtis. On page 4 you say: For ex- 
ample, a $4 billion net accumulation in the 
trust funds would yield a balance in the con- 
solidated cash budget even though the ad- 
ministrative budget were $4 billion in deficit. 
This means that the administrative budget 
deficit would be financed without drawing 
any funds, net, from the capital markets” 
and so forth. 

I was relating it to the Advisory Council’s 
recommendation that they would not in the 
period when you would be adding $4 billion 
to the reserve fund if we didn’t change these 
tax schedules, but you were approving of that 
fiscal theory. 

Mr. Gorpon. I am afraid I can’t agree with 
that, Mr. Curtis. I don’t mean to suggest 
I disagree with it. I simply was not address- 
ing myself to it. 

Mr. Curtis. Oh, you weren't? 

Mr. Gorpon. I was giving an example of 
how the focusing on the consolidated cash 
budget rather than the administrative budget 
gives you a truer picture of the total im- 
pact of Federal financial activity on the econ- 
omy, and showing how offsetting surpluses 
and deficits in the trust funds and the ad- 
ministrative budget affects the financing 
problems of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Curtis. I read more into it then than 
you intended, I am glad I asked that ques- 
tion to clarify it. The reason I asked it is 
this, and if you have any judgment on this 
I would be glad to get it. 

When the social security system was orig- 
inally set up it was on a different fiscal 
theory, as I understand it, that they were 
going to build up the reserve fund and 
rely on it for income from the investment 
as bearing a reasonable part of the cost. 

Mr. Gorpon. Isn't that still the case, Mr. 
CURTIS? 

Mr. Curtis. No; in the recommendations 
here they say that really interest earn- 
ings will be such a negligible part that it 
should not be a factor. For that reason they 
are suggesting that they cut back the pay rate 
so that the Government doesn’t accumulate 
in 1 year, for example, $4 billion of reserves 
to build the trust fund. 

Mr. Gorpon. I wasn't aware that they had 
made such a recommendation, Mr. CURTIS. 
My impression was that the projections for 
receipts and disbursements under H.R. 1 
looked toward a situation in which some- 
thing like 10 to 15 percent of the total 
payments would be financed by interest on 
the trust fund. 

Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Curtis. No; I think that you find the 
main thrust in this report of the Advisory 
Council on social security is as I have de- 
scribed it, and I have interrogated on this. 
I don’t think there is any question on that. 

Whether they would come to the full 
conclusions that I am about to address my- 
self is another question. 

Mr. Gorpon. Perhaps, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
Ball could comment on the recommendations 
of the Advisory Council. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. I would like to have 
them stated so you can get the comments 
on how they actually have presented it, 

Mr. Batt (Commissioner of Social Se- 
curity). Mr. Curtis, I think the Council 
took more the position that in the short 
term they did not feel that it was desirable 
to create that size surplus, but they didn’t 
take the position really one way or another 
as to whether at a later period it might 
met: be desirable to have a significant sur- 
plus. 

However, this is all within the setting of 
their saying that they didn’t believe that 
interest income was really a significant issue 
any longer in the financing of the program 
because at the maximum under present law 
the interest income really only supplied from 
10 to 15 percent of benefit costs and, on the 
other hand, going all the way over to an 
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absolute contingency fund, a reasonable con- 
tingency fund, it would supply about 5 per- 
cent of the total benefit cost of the program, 
so they said really an issue between 5 on the 
one hand or 10 and 15 percent on the other 
didn't seem to them any longer a major fiscal 
problem or issue in the financing of the 
program. 

Mr. Curtis. All right. Actually on page 
20 of the Advisory Council’s report I have 
the language, reading from the top of the first 
full paragraph: Holding the trust funds to 
reasonable contingency levels instead of al- 
lowing them to increase as they would under 
the presentation schedule will of course mean 
a loss of interest income to the program.” 

Then skipping down to what I think is the 
next main thrust, beginning at the next para- 
graph: “The Council does not consider the 
use of interest in the financing of the pro- 
gram to be a major issue. A reasonable con- 
tingency fund will result in interest earnings 
which will supply 4 to 5 percent of benefit 
costs.” 

Now, this becomes significant in light of 
the fiscal theories on which the social secu- 
rity system was first set up where there was 
talk of keeping the reserve fund to, say, a 
ratio of four to one in relation to annual 
benefits, and that interest was to be—we are 
using comparative terms—a significant part 
of bearing the cost. 

Mr. Batu. Mr. Curtis, just to complete the 
record as far as the Council’s recommenda- 
tion there on your reading from the top of 
page 20 

Mr. Cunris. Yes. 

Mr. Batt (continuing). At the beginning 
of that paragraph at the bottom of 19 I think 
it might also be well to include what the 
Council says there. They say: “The Council 
believes that reducing the schedule rates as 

ted for the 6 years,” after 1966, “would 
not threaten the financial soundness of the 
program.” 

Mr. Curtis. In 1965. 

Mr. BALL. In 1965; yes, sir. Then it goes 
on to explain just as you read. I think, in 
comment on your last two points, that it is 
true that there has been a shift in degree 
from the extent to which interest was going 
to finance the long-run costs of the program 
as it was originally set up and the law as it 
is today. 

Then the size of what is a reasonable con- 
tingency fund to carry through a possible 
recession I think is a very important point. 

I am sure the Council would not think that 
it needed to be as great as four to one in order 
to accomplish that. You remember the trus- 
tees always include an example of a serious 
recession type and in the last report the 
present fund survives a very severe recession 
very well and that is a ratio of about 1 year 
of benefits to fund. 

Mr. Curtis. About a one to one. What I 
think they are on now is the theory of a con- 
tingent reserve along that line, and of course 
they get interest, Mr. Gordon. I wouldn’t 
argue that. They get interest from the $18 
or $19 billion that they have in the fund, but 
right now I think we are paying out at the 
rate of over $15 billion a year. 

Mr. Batu. It is $17 billion. 

Mr. Curtis. Incidentally, I was going to 
contrast this with the civil service employees 
retirement fund which I understand is about 
$14 billion. That, of course, is more on the 
basis of what is done in the private sector 
and is a truly reserve fund although it may 
be inadequate, 

I understand it is inadequate on that 
assumption. 

Mr. Batu. Mr. Curtis, just to clarify the 
record there, I don’t believe that it would be 
proper to say that the Council went all the 
way to saying this should be only a contin- 
gency fund. I think it is proper to say that 
they feel it has to be at least a contingency 
fund and that they don’t think it is an im- 
portant issue that it be much more, but, on 
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the other hand, completely consistent with 
what Mr. Gordon was saying, they left open 
the real probability that at certain later 
points in our economic development in the 
business cycle it might be a very good thing 
for there to be a substantial surplus built up 
and they saw no problems in that either. 

Mr. Curtis. In that on the other side. 

Mr. BALL, Les. 

Mr. Curtis. That is a very fair comment. 
One final thing. I think I am right, but do 
you know, Mr. Gordon, whether the $14 
billion, or whatever it is in the civil service 
employees fund, is invested in Government 
bonds too? Isn’t it limited to that, or isn’t 
it? 

Mr. Gorpon. Yes; itis. The figure as of the 
end of fiscal 1964 for the balance in Federal 
employees retirement funds, was $14.8 billion. 
That is correct. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you. 


INCENTIVE TAX TREATMENT FOR 
TEACHERS 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. uml may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill to provide incentive tax 
treatment for full- or part-time teachers 
or professors who wish, of their own ini- 
tiative and ambition, to improve their 
teaching skills by obtaining further edu- 
cation. This is a companion measure to 
H.R. 6275, introduced earlier by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] 
and indicates my wholehearted support 
and admiration for the bill which he has 
introduced. In fact, I believe that pas- 
sage of this bill is vital if we are to remove 
a glaring inequity which currently exists 
while encouraging teachers to act of 
their own volition to relieve the acute 
shortage of highly trained professional 
educators needed on the college and uni- 
versity level. 

The inequity is this: Under the cur- 
rent rulings of the Internal Revenue 
Service, teachers are already allowed tax 
deductions on the expenses incurred in 
obtaining further educational training, 
but only if they are threatened with re- 
duced income or status, or lack of em- 
ployment. There is absolutely no pro- 
vision for encouraging teachers who, of 
their own free will and as a result of 
their personal initiative, wish to improve 
their skills. In other words, as the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has pointed out, 
we actually penalize the very teachers 
who are most interested in self-improve- 
ment and advancement. 

Under this bill, teachers would be al- 
lowed to deduct from their Federal in- 
come tax expenses incurred for tuition 
and fees, expense of travel away from 
home and up to $100 a year for books 
and related materials. Such deductions 
could be claimed by part-time or full- 
time teachers or professors who under- 
take academic work in accredited insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the need 
for even better trained educators is ob- 
vious. I believe that the fairness and 
incentive-producing qualities of this bill 
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to encourage teachers to obtain further 
educational training, is obvious. I re- 
spectfully commend this legislation to 
the attention of my colleagues and sug- 
gest early and positive action on it. 


VOTING RIGHTS 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Worrril may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that our President has given the impetus, 
with his voting rights bill, for a move- 
ment of securing voting rights for all 
Americans. I support the President 
wholeheartedly on the need for this bill, 
but I feel that this right must be further 
protected and engendered within our 
country. 

The second section of the 14th amend- 
ment of the U.S. Constitution presents 
a vehicle for insuring voting rights. This 
section would lower a State’s represen- 
tation in the House of Representatives 
when inequitable standards are em- 
ployed to deprive citizens of their in- 
alienable right to vote. That this vehicle 
has never been utilized is manifest by 
the present lack of voting rights ram- 
pant in a number of Southern States. 

I offer this body a bill which will re- 
vive this atrophied area of the law of 
the land. This bill would provide the 
genesis for full implementation of this 
powerful mandate given the American 
people by our Constitution. The motiva- 
tion for installing equal voting rights 
and its inherent social transformation 
must be given every leverage that is 
legally and constitutionally available. 
This bill provides the procedure to drive 
home the evil consequences that follow 
the denial of the right to vote, by deny- 
ing this capital right in turn to those 
who would deny it of others. 


NEW YORK CITY IN CRISIS—PART 
XVII i 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following installment of “New York 
City in Crisis,” which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of February 
8, 1965. 

This article concerns itself with urban 
renewal. 

The article follows: 

New YORK CITY IN Crisis—RENEWAL SURVEY— 
Wr Won’r THE CITY RELEASE IT? 
(By Marshall Peck) 
Back in May 1962, when the city announced 


final plans for a massive $200 million West 
Side urban renewal project, Milton Mollen, 
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Mayor Wagner’s housing expert, described 
the program as a “rescue of a neighborhood,” 

Perhaps the increasing charges of urban 
removal and bulldozing—where lower income 
residents were driven out of their homes into 
another slum—had been true. Now, accord- 
ing to city officials, it would be different. 
This time, as the West Side project (cover- 
ing some 22,000 units) would demonstrate, 
New York City would show the country how 
“human renewal” really worked. 

“For the whole city, the project is a huge 
demonstration that it is not necessary to 
blast a neighborhood off the map and start 
afresh to build a good one,” Mr. Mollen 
said in a booklet put out by his housing 
and redevelopment board. “It is a bold 
attempt to save the old while building the 
new; to maintain diversity in people and 
housing while making the area more livable, 
* * * Designed specifically for the needs and 
characters of this neighborhood, it will offer 
valuable insight into other types of renewal 
geared to other neighborhoods.” 

Nearly 1 year later, Mr. Mollen and the city 
housing people decided to take a look at just 
how well their “human renewal” program 
was working. 

They commissioned a special study—the 
Greenleigh survey—at a cost of $230,000 in 
taxpayers’ money. The report was completed 
last fall, but it has not yet been released. 
According to city officials, it may be made 
public any day now, but some observers be- 
lieve that it may never appear in its original 
form. 

If this should happen, it will not be a 
unique fate for surveys about the operations 
or needs of the city of New York, 

A city aid familiar with the less than 
enthusiastic reception accorded the findings 
of the survey by official circles, said he un- 
derstood that in past months there have 
been three different release dates. All have 
come and gone, and still this survey, or- 
dered by the city in the public interest and 
paid for public funds, remains unaccount- 
ably behind official doors, unavailable to oth- 
ers who might make use of it. 

For, unlike a business enterprise, the city 
government does not merely obtain a survey 
and then reject it or accept it, expeditiously. 
Rather, the reaction to a survey is something 
that often amounts to a “hands off, we wish 
it would go away” attitude. On some sur- 
veys, the city sits and stews and the public 
never gets to see the report it paid for. At 
other times, the survey is recast, or reduced, 
so that the published version is palatable 
to the city administration. 

Last Wednesday the Herald Tribune re- 
ported on the Arthur D. Little report, which 
is now being circulated, but only to the high- 
est city officials (commissioners and up, 
said one of them), who are discussing among 
themselves its critical summation of New 
York's inability to keep business enterprises 
from moving out. The Little report was 
started in mid-1963 and was finished last 
fall, but there is still no word on when New 
York’s interested business community will 
get to read it. 


WAITING ON ANOTHER 


The city is equally restrained in its publi- 
cation of the Greenleigh survey. This was 
initiated in July 1963, and its field work got 
underway in September 1963. Its purpose 
was to examine the social needs of people 
who were being relocated in the west side 
urban renewal area. It was intended that 
the survey would inquire into what was 
most needed by these people to help them 
adjust, economically and socially, to the 
problem of relocation. 

The Greenleigh survey reportedly makes 
these findings: 

There have been, it is felt by the people 
in the west side urban renewal area, short- 
comings in relocation services, in regards to 
welfare, health, and education. 
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That the people are not being prepared 
well for the transition. 

That something has been missing in the 
handing of those involved. 

Mr. Mollen, just named as city housing 
coordinator, says that the survey “will not 
be ready for a week or 10 days.” Mr. Mollen 
explained that the Greenleigh survey had 
been recently undergoing a review by the 
seven-man mayor's executive committee on 
housing, and that he had only had the 
finished report for a week or 10 days. 

Mr. Mollen said he viewed the report as 
complex and interesting. Asked if it was 
critical of city handling of relocation prob- 
lems, he answered: 

“It makes recommendations—I wouldn't 
say it was critical. But it points up prob- 
lems that exist.” 

A spokesman for the department of re- 
location said that the reports, in prelimi- 
nary form, had been completed last fall. 
The spokesman said that its release to the 
public was so imminent that it might be out 
today or tomorrow. 

Spokesmen in two city departments ordi- 
narily familiar with studies underway, or 
being passed around, at first voiced igno- 
rance of the existence of such a study. One 
even volunteered, “I don’t know of any such 
report,” before acknowledging, when Green- 
leigh was mentioned, that yes, this survey 
was on its way to public presentation. 

But whether this report does come out to- 
day, or tomorrow, or any day, is by now al- 
most an academic point as its specific objec- 
tive was to examine the Wost Side urban 
renewal area. 

Of course, the findings of the survey can 
be used in future urban renewal elsewhere, 
but community representatives in the West 
Side urban renewal area fear that this 
pioneering study will be of no help to them. 
“It was supposed to find out the flaws, and 
how to correct them,“ said a member of the 
StrycKer’s Bay Neighborhood Council, which 
groups 50 civic organizations and institutions 
in the West Side urban renewal area, “but 
nobody knows if they are ever going to apply 
the results to our community.” 

Under a “lost and found” heading, the 
January issue of the bulletin issued by the 
Strycker’s Bay Neighborhood Council lists the 
Greenleigh report as “one of the mysteries 
of the West Side.” 

It adds: “A copy was deposited with the 
Housing and Redevelopment Board several 
months ago, but nothing has been published. 
The mayor told us he would like to see it 
also.” 

This extraordinary plaint by the city’s chief 
executive reportedly was made shortly be- 
fore Christmas when Strycker’s Bay Council 
members met with him at city hall. 

Father Henry J. Browne, president of the 
council, recalls that when he asked Mayor 
Wagner if the Strycker’s Bay group could see 
a copy of the report—at least its general con- 
clusions, so that the council could learn the 
results of the professional assessment of re- 
location—the mayor answered: 

I'd like to see it myself.” 

Mr. Wagner, apparently, still has not been 
informed in detail on the Greenleigh report, 
for a request for a comment by him on the 
study was turned back by an aid, who an- 
swered: 

“The mayor will stick with what Mr. Mol- 
len has to say.“ 

Father Browne, pastor of St. Gregory's 
Church on 90th Street, says the Greenleigh 
Survey is “apparently very critical of many 
city agencies.” Whatever is in the report— 
and he emphasizes that he believes Green- 
leigh Associates carried out the interviews 
with 2,500 families conscientiously—Father 
Browne regrets that the results of such a 
major study, which Mr. Greenleigh takes 
pride in describing as the first of its kind, 
have taken such a long time in being passed 
along to the people involved. 
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NO COMMENT ON FINDINGS 

“We haven't been given the opportunity— 
yet—to learn of Greenleigh's findings, and 
either dispute them or fight to see them put 
to use,” said a member of the Strycker’s Bay 
Neighborhood Council. “It may not have 
come up with findings that we feel are the 
most important. But we've been asking to 
see it since last summer. I feel it is being 
squelched because the reaction of city offi- 
cials was not favorable.” 

Mr. Greenleigh declined to comment on 
details or findings of the report, furnished to 
the city by his company, which he said had 
been completed at the end of last year. He 
said, however, that he believed it contained 
a “great deal of significant data, and had 
sought to find out what is needed to help 
people being relocated to qualify for housing 
and new neighborhoods,” 

A staff of 35 persons conducted the survey, 
with some interviews lasting 1 and 2 hours. 
Mr. Greenleigh said that one-third of the 
cost was paid by the city and the rest by the 
Federal Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
The survey’s aim was to cover the entire 20- 
block area—from 87th Street to 97th, be- 
tween Central Park West and Amsterdam 
Avenue—that comprises the vaunted West 
Side urban renewal area. 

The undeniable ambitious urban renewal 
project has been regarded as a pilot for fu- 
ture renewal programs, or as James Felt, 
former chairman of the city planning com- 
mission, put it, a “great lab.” “It’s the first 
time that the city has attempted to revitalize 
an area of serious decay,” said a planning 
commission spokesman, “using the whole 
range of renewal tools—rehabilitation, con- 
servation, and redevelopment—combined 
with intensive code enforcement, combined 
with three-phase staging.” 

Yet, all these hopes for success, voiced by 
a practical technician, can be undercut by 
poor handling of relocation on the person-to- 
person level. And last November, at the end 
of the month, at a time when the Greenleigh 
survey showing deficiences in the city’s ap- 
plication of its relocation methods was, it 
seems, becoming known to leading interested 
city officials, the mayor and Mr, Mollen both 
cited the West Side project as without 
blemish. 

Reports by Mr. Wagner and Mr. Mollen, 
in a New York City-sponsored supplement, 
spoke in glowing terms of successes achieved 
in relocating the human beings while their 
homes were being rebuilt or refurbished. 

In fact, according to Strycker’s Bay Neigh- 
borhood Council people, there have been 
widespread problems of liaison and guidance 
between the city and those who must move, 

“It’s not out of intent,” was one comment, 
“it’s just bureaucracy at work; but sometimes 
3 is lacking is that matter of compas- 

on.“ 


NEW YORK CITY IN CRISIS— 
PART XIX 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in 1960— 
5 years ago—an 800-bed hospital for 
Harlem was approved by the New York 
City Board of Estimate. After much de- 
lay and interruptions of various kinds 
construction was stopped altogether 1 
year ago and the projected completion 
data of late 1966 has, of course, been 
abandoned, 
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The following installment of “New 
York City in Crisis” discusses this un- 
fortunate situation. It appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of February 9, 
1965: 


New Lokk Crry IN Crisis—1960 HOSPITAL 
THAT STILL ISN'T 


(By Alfonso Navarez and Barry Gottehrer) 


For decades, Harlem residents have cried 
out for a new and larger hospital to replace 
or supplement the outmoded, understaffed 
and much criticized Harlem Hospital. 

And for decades no one seemed to listen. 
Then, in August of 1960, the board of esti- 
mates approved plans for a new $23,993,000 
hospital at 135th Street and Lenox Avenue. 
Area residents began to think something 
might finally be done. 

That was more than 4 years ago. 

Today, Harlem residents are still waiting 
for something to be done. 

At 135th and Lenox, where the 20-story, 
800-bed hospital one day is supposed to stand, 
there is a hole dug out and outlined with a 
concrete foundation, yet still a hole and not 
a hospital. 

Last Thursday, the Reverend Dr. M. Moran 
Weston, rector of St. Philip's Church at 215 
West 133d Street, decided to do something 
about the delay, which remains a mystery to 
the people of the area. 

With the support of his parish, he sent a 
ee iE to Mayor Wagner. The telegram 

“[We] are deeply concerned that only a 
hole in the ground instead of an 800-bed 
unit of Harlem Hospital is still at 135th 
Street and Lenox Avenue. 

“Your own interest in meeting the health 
needs of the people of this city and especially 
of the poor is well known. We know some- 
thing of the problems and the issues which 
stopped construction at this site. We know 
even better the urgent need for these hos- 
pital beds. We are ready to join with you 
and people of good will all over the city to 
end this shame of a hole in the ground in- 
stead of beds for the sick. 

“In behalf of this parish and for the sake 
of the sick and the poor of our city, I call 
upon you to start round-the-clock negotia- 
tions with all persons needed to get con- 
struction going, to break at once the dead- 
lock which prevents construction and to end 
this shame. 

“What may I report from you to our peo- 
ple at our three services of worship this com- 
ing Sunday?” 

Like thousands of city residents who deal 
with the city administration on matters that 
may seem of vital importance to them. Dr. 
Weston and his 4,000 parishioners are still 
wating for an answer. 

The history of Harlem Hospital is typical 
of a city government in inaction. 

One year after the board of estimate ap- 
proved the plans in 1960, Mayor Wagner and 
Hospital Commissioner Ray E. Trussell, at- 
tended ground-breaking ceremonies in de- 
molishing the few tenements that remained 
on the site. 

By November 1962, more than a year later, 
the remaining 54 families had been moved 
from the site, the land had been cleared, 
and construction on the foundation (to cost 
$1.582 million) was ready to begin. 

Seven months later, however, Negro pickets 
began demonstrating in front of the site, de- 
manding more construction jobs for Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans and charging discrimina- 
tion by the building trades unions. 

Paul Screyane, city council president who 
was acting mayor at that time stopped con- 
struction in mid-June of 1963. He described 
the situation as tense, and said he had 
reached his decision to avoid bloodshed and 
allow for a cooling-off period. 
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NOW, NO DATE 

When Mayor Wagner finally ordered re- 
sumption of work on the hospital, on 
November 13, 1963, he gave as one of his rea- 
sons the critical need in the Harlem com- 
munity for earliest possible completion of the 
job. He said, however, that the tentative 
completion date of late 1966 would probably 
have to be moved back “several months.” 

Although the foundations were completed 
by March 1964, no further construction has 
been done on the hospital since then and 
now not even a tentative completion date 
is in sight. 

Yesterday, Dr. Trussell, commissioner of 
hospitals, could not be reached for comment, 
A spokesman for the department said that 
a completion date could not be determined 
until the contract for construction of the 
hospital now budgeted to cost $52,596,930 
(more than double the initial investment) 
were signed. She added that a hospital of 
this size usually takes 4 to 5 years to com- 
plete. 

At the department of public works, 
which handles the letting of contracts and 
supervises construction, a spokesman said 
that the contract bids for construction of 
the superstructure had not yet been opened. 
He said the opening had been scheduled for 
February 10, but at the request of a number 
of bidders the date had been postponed 
until February 24. 

The spokesman said that a completion 
date of 1969 or 1970 was not accurate: “1968 
would be more realistic,” he said. 

Meanwhile, residents of the area have been 
trying to find out when construction on 
the hospital would begin again. Dr. Weston 
said he had written to the mayor 2 months 
ago, but had not received a reply. 


ABSOLUTE NEED 


“In ministering to the needs of the 
patients in Harlem Hospital, we find that 
there are many beds in the corridors of 
the hospital, which were designed for traf- 
fic,” he said. “Why is it that the poor people 
are the ones who must be penalized?” 

Dr. Rafael H. Gamso, senior medical 
superintendent at Harlem Hospital, said yes- 
terday that the need for the new facilities 
was “absolute.” 

“The present facilities are inadequate and 
obsolete,” he said. “I have no idea when 
the new facilities will be completed.” 

He blamed the 11-month delay in con- 
struction on changes in the building de- 
sign. He said the new changes were made 
by new directors at the hospital, who joined 
the staff in 1962. 

In 1962, Columbia University became as- 
sociated with the hospital and new directors 
were appointed to head some of the de- 
partments. These directors asked for addi- 
tional equipment for the proposed hospital 
and additional facilities for teaching and 
research, 

CHANGES 


At the department of hospitals, a spokes- 
man agreed that the delay had been be- 
cause of changes requested by the new di- 
rectors. She said most of the delay was 
occasioned by changes required for inclusion 
of a new X-ray room. 

“We had to make drastic changes in the 
puilding plans,” she said. “Hospital plan- 
ning is a lengthy procedure, but the changes 
had to be made to make it a better hos- 
pital." 

What was the mayor planning to do about 
the telegram sent to Gracie Mansion last 
Thursday by Dr. Weston? 

According to his press secretary, reached at 
city hall yesterday, the mayor receives 
thousands of letters and telegrams daily, 
and had not yet seen this one. Although 
he wasn’t certain, the aid said that the tele- 
gram had probably been routed to one 
of the deputy mayors. 
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“A reply,” said the aid, “will be sent in 
due course.” 


RESOLUTION INTRODUCED BY JOHN 
H. DENT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I include 
the following resolution: 


Whereas the greatness of the United States 
is in large part attributable to its having 
been able, through democratic process, to 
achieve a harmonious national unity of its 
people, even though they stem from the most 
diverse of racial, religious, and ethnic back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas this harmonious unification of the 
diverse elements of our free society has led 
the people of the United States to possess a 
warm understanding and sympathy for the 
aspirations of people everywhere; and 

Whereas so many countries under colonial 
domination have been or are being given the 
opportunity to establish their own inde- 
pendent states, while, on the other hand, the 
Baltic nations having a great historical past 
and having enjoyed the blessings of freedom 
for centuries are now subjugated to the most 
brutal colonial oppression; and 

Whereas the Communist regime did not 
come to power in Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia by legal or democratic process, and in 
fact took over these countries by force of 
arms; and 

Whereas Lithuanians, Latvians, and Es- 
tonians desire, fight, and die for their na- 
tional independence; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America maintains diplomatic re- 
lations with the Governments of the free 
Baltic republics of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia and consistently has refused to rec- 

nize their seizure and forced “incorpora- 
tion” into the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the select committee of the House 
of Representatives, created by House Resolu- 
tion 346 of the 83d Congress to investigate 
the incorporation of the Baltic States into 
the Soviet Union, found that the incorpora- 
tion of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia was 
contrary to established principles of inter- 
national law: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the United States Congress, 
That the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America request the 
President of the United States to bring the 
Baltic States question before the United Na- 
tions and ask the United Nations to request 
the Soviet Union to do the following: 

(1) To withdraw all Soviet troops, secret 
police, agents, colonists, and all controls from 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; 

(2) ‘To return to their homes all Baltic 
exiles and deportees from Siberia, prisons, 
and slave-labor camps in the Soviet Union; 
and, be it further 

Resolved, That the United Nations con- 
duct free elections in Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia under its supervision and punish all 
Russian Communists who are guilty of 
crimes against the peoples of the Baltic 
States. 


APPRAISAL OF TRADE ECONOMY 
Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I submit for 
consideration at this time an appraisal of 
our trade economy and factors bearing 
upon our past, present, and future econ- 
omy by Oscar R. Strackbein, chairman 
of the Nationwide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy. 

I have long held that free trade cannot 
be achieved in competitive goods pro- 
duced in surplus by nations with differ- 
ent economic levels in wages, taxes, reg- 
ulations, and government policies. 

While the margin of profit has a great 
deal to do with a nation’s industrial 
economy, there is an overriding factor to 
be considered. This is the factor of hu- 
man endeavor. What profit do we show 
with a large surplus in dollar trade while 
millions of workers are displaced in some 
industries so that a fewer number can be 
employed in producing goods for ex- 
port? 

What profit can we show when the im- 
porter-exporter commonly classed as the 
middleman has a large income while 
the taxpayers pay subsidies for a great 
portion of the goods shipped in export? 

What profit do we show when common 
production facilities move bodily into 
markets opened up by taxpayers’ moneys 
through aid and loan programs? 

What profit do we show when we sell a 
dollar’s worth of subsidized cotton and 
import 50 cents worth of processed, man- 
unfactured cotton textile? 

What profit do we show when we en- 
courage foreign investment while at the 
same time we spend billions building 
good will that in the end must inevitably 
be destroyed by foreign resentment to 
U.S. ownership? 

No matter how much an American 
worker saves by purchasing a foreign 
made product he loses in the end if his 
job or his fellow worker's job is sacrificed 
upon the self-serving philosophy of free 
trade, sponsored in the main by profit- 
eering interests and persons sincere in 
every respect but completely independ- 
ent of the workaday life of the man who 
works for a living. 

There is no such thing as free trade. 
Take the profit or need out of a traded 
item and it will rot on the docks. 

When a product produced in one na- 
tion and needed in another which is 
traded on a reasonable price basis with- 
out penalties to the buyer by way of cus- 
toms, import licenses, and so forth, then 
we can honestly say we are practicing 
fair trade but never free trade. 

The recent auto and auto parts deal 
with Canada will haunt our streets with 
the unemployed for years to come. It 
will cause serious friction between Great 
Britain, Canada, and the Commonwealth 
nations. We may find ourselves being 
put in the position of country cousin to 
Canada, making up for the lost Common- 
wealth markets by granting more and 
more concessions. 

It is my understanding that U.S. auto- 
makers have been forced to increase pro- 
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duction not only of parts but of finished 
cars in Canada and yet the Canadian 
market cannot be expected to absorb the 
increased products. 

These cars will end up in the United 
States or in some foreign market sup- 
planting shipments from the United 
States. You can bet, there will be h. 
to pay if they try to ship Canadian-made 
American cars into England. 

The next step will probably come in 
the form of a common market demand 
for equal treatment with Canada from 
the United States and soon we will have 
$800 and $900 doodlebugs running like 
ants over a honeycomb. 

While the following material is not 
my own, I was interested in its approach 
to the problems of trade. I believe every 
Member should be interested in all the 
views in this area of serious national wel- 
fare activities. 

The letter to Mr. Meany from O. R. 
Strackbein, which follows, is interesting 
and whether you agree or not with its 
logic or argument, it will at least show 
the other side of the free trade fantasy: 


THE NATIONWIDE COMMITTEE 
on IMPORT-EXPORT POLICY, 
Washington, D.C., July 16, 1964. 
Mr. GEORGE MEANY, 
President, AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Meany: I have written you in 
the past about the thrust of our foreign 
economic policy. You have always evinced 
a deep interest and I have appreciated your 
attention to my observations. 

Despite the current feeling of optimism 
arising from the month-to-month perform- 
ance of our economy, I feel that our foreign 
economic policy, meaning largely our for- 
eign trade policy, is fundamentally in con- 
fiict with the best interests of this country, 
and particularly, American labor. 

I said something similar several years ago. 
Developments since that time, despite super- 
ficial appearances, have confirmed my ap- 
prehension. Not all or even the more omi- 
nous of these developments have yet 
surfaced. Nevertheless, they are in being 
and in operation. 

Two very simple facts are at the root of 
our difficulty. First, the higher American 
wage levels, to which our mass production, 
mass consumption system owes its life, and 
second, the great technological advancement 
of other industrial countries in the past 
decade. 

Whatever economists may have said in the 
past about our higher productivity acting as 
insulation against low wage levels abroad; 
today, most of the insulation has been eroded 
away or is by way of being eroded. 

As a result our international competitive 
position has deteriorated badly even though 
this fact is obscured by our so-called mer- 
chandise export surplus of some $6 billion. 
It is only slowly becoming known that vir- 
tually all of this surplus is accounted for 
by outlays of public funds, in the forms of 
subsidies that make possible the exportation 
of wheat, wheat flour, raw cotton, etc.; for- 
eign economic aid, Public Law 480 ship- 
ments, etc. 

Our exports have in recent years been 
swollen by machinery sales in the wake of 
our rising foreign investments in Europe and 
elsewhere. This trend may be expected to 
level off and later to boomerang: meaning 
that we will find a proportionately smaller 
market abroad for the goods that we had 
been exporting, since our companies will 
produce more and more of them overseas. 

We will, on the other hand, import pro- 
portionately more finished manufactures 
and lers raw material and unmanufactured 
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foodstuffs. This trend is 10 years old and 
well advanced. It means that employment 
is to that extent shifting to foreign plants. 
Our agricultural exports haye grown more 
rapidly than any other class. This in turn 
means expansion in labor-sparse forms of 
production. More labor is usually employed 
in processing, fabrication, and finishing than 
in the growing and harvesting of crops. 

In terms of employment, exchange of farm 
products and raw materials for finished man- 
ufactures and manufactured foodstuffs is a 
losing trade, as the underdeveloped coun- 
tries so well know. 

Even now we are insistent that Europe 
negotiate with us in a trade in which we 
would reduce further our duties on indus- 
trial products in exchange for an assurance 
of maintaining or increasing our agricul- 
tural export market. In terms of workers 
this would represent a decline in our indus- 
trial employment while perhaps adding a 
few hands to our fast-s farm em- 
ployment or possibly merely helping it to 
hold its own. 

Perhaps the worst and most deadly aspect 
of our proposed further tariff reduction of 
50 percent is the effect this will have on 
numerous industries in this country. (1) 
Many of them will not expand as they had 
contemplated or might contemplate if the 
outlook were brighter. (2) Instead of ex- 
panding many of these industries will mod- 
ernize their plants by automating or intro- 
ducing all the available labor-saving ma- 
chinery, thus displacing numerous workers 
as a means of reducing costs and staying in 
business, This has been going on at a rapid 
pace, not all of it, of course, attributable to 
import competition, (3) Opening plants 
abroad or buying into going foreign con- 
cerns, etc, 

Some of the recent announcements of 
prospective investments by big companies 
in new plant and equipment lose a good 
part of their sheen when we learn how 
much of it is earmarked for foreign instal- 
lations. The statistics are not always easy 
to come by but some of them are startling 
and produce grave misgivings about the 
blessings of the “international corporation.” 
It is not difficult to note the disparity of 
interest between labor and the corporation 
in this field. The latter may save itself while 
the former (I. e., labor) is left behind to 
contemplate the stagnation of employment 
in our manufacturing establishments, lag- 
ging farther and farther behind population 
growth, with a handful of exceptions. 

The exceptions in the form of our “growth” 
industries, may be expected, in turn to come 
under the same centrifugal forces as those 
that have already spread our industries over 
other continents. Some of these growth 
elements have indeed already been drawn 
into the process, notably electronics. Next 
will be the computers and similar innova- 
tions of recent years. When the growth in- 
dustries go out through the escape hatch 
we will find the present trend of skrinkage 
of the number of production workers, farm- 
ers, miners, etc., and the increase of employ- 
ment in the service, trades, professions, etc., 
accelerated. 

It can be demonstrated conclusively that 
this process contains in it the seeds of dis- 
tinctly lower worker pay and therefore a 
shrinking national purchasing power. This 
trend in turn bodes ill for the continuing 
capacity of our market to absorb the output 
of our automating factories. 

This is not all. Our know-how organiza- 
tion (research and development, and tech- 
nological and managerial consultants), 
whether independent consulting firms or 
captives of our corporations, are spreading 
their wares for sale abroad. This spells a 
final farewell to our much-vaunted tech- 
nologial leadership, while the U.S.-foreign 
wage gap lingers. 
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There are those who will look to public 
works of a wide variety to come to the 
rescue. Without minimizing the value of 
these to our social and economic structure 
we should keep them strictly separated in 
our minds from the processes that (1) 
brought this country to industrial leader- 
ship of the world (now by way of being 
surrendered) and (2) defended the world 
against the tides of fascism and communism. 

We owe this system very much indeed; 
but nothing more do we owe it than under- 
standing it. 

My study of our present international eco- 
nomic dilemma has led to my recognition 
of the hitherto unique character of our 
economy. We were not the only capitalistic 
country in the world, to be sure. There 
were scores of others. They operated under 
the profit system the same as we. We were, 
however, the discoverers and elaborators of 
the mass-production, mass-consumption 
system, and were pioneers in several other 
previously unpracticed economic concepts. 
Among these were fair competition. This per- 
formed two functions. (1) It prevented the 
hardening of economic advantage into 
monopolistic centers of unchallengeable 
power. (2) It passed on to consumers the 
lower costs realized from new inventions 
and rising productivity and this achieve- 
ment opened new markets by tapping more 
consumer pocketbooks, 

Another concept that came to flower only 
in this country was that mass consumption 
is a product of good wages. This concept 
was a 20th-century product and collided 
with well-entrenched attitudes that saw 
wages simply as costs and therefore an ele- 
ment to be kept down in the interest of 
cheap goods for the market. It had not 
been appreciated that wages are the market’s 
underpinning and that mass production 
would be self-defeating without mass con- 
sumption. We learned this lesson before 
1920 but it was not an exportable product. 
Other countries were not willing to “buy” it. 

The new system, however, moved forward 
rapidly and as it released vast forces drawn 
out by the profit motive, it lacked the re- 
straint of competent regulation. In time it 
overexpanded itself, got out of balance and 
collapsed. The vast economic frustration 
that was generated all but condemned the 
whole system. We were on the verge of a 
tragic error. Having been badly stung, the 
frustrated elements, which were numerous 
and countrywide, called for strict regula- 
tion and looked more and more to the Gov- 
ernment for leadership. 

Since we had indeed learned the lesson of 
purchasing power and its dependence on 
employment, we easily jumped the gap and 
concluded that employment however 
brought about would pull us out of the eco- 
nomic depths. Therefore we adopted public 
works as the magic formula; but we still had 
a feeling that this was not, as indeed it could 
not be, the final answer, for we looked on it 
as pump priming. 

We had come to appreciate to a degree 
the dependence of our system on the dy- 
namics of production for profit rather than 
production for use. It was the incentive 
for profit that had brought inventors or 
discoverers and enterprisers together and 
lured each into prodigious efforts. It was 
also the profit motive that animated the 
builders and constructors and gave them, too, 
a strong motive for extra exertion. 

Then we needed the merchant to open 
markets for the growing stream of goods, 
especially the new devices, new products, 
newfangled ways of doing things, about 
which consumers were notoriously skepti- 
cal; and he was flanked by salesmen and ad- 
vertisers who told the consumers in exag- 
gerated terms about the wonders that 
awaited them if they but loosened their 
purse strings. How well the merchants, 
salesmen and advertisers performed their 
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function was very important to the mills, 
plants, factories and mines, and their 
workers. 

Our system expanded remarkably and the 
bulk of production began to aim at the 
secondary consumer demand as distinguished 
from the primary. The demand for the 
necessities and the staples was quite station- 
ary and could be expected to expand only 
with population increase. The market for 
the goods that catered to the secondary de- 
sires, on the other hand, could be limitless 
and its expansion depended on purchasing 
power. 

This secondary market, while extremely at- 
tractive, was, however, much more sensitive 
than the other. It could collapse much more 
suddenly than it could be developed. People 
had to eat but they could do without the 
frills and the luxuries. 

This fact, i.e., the sensitivity of the mar- 
ket for the nonessentials, introduced in mag- 
nified form the element of confidence as an 
important psychological factor in the busi- 
ness world, It was not difficult to calculate 
how many pounds of salt, sugar, flour, 
potatoes, and beans, or yards of gingham 
would be needed for the market. The num- 
ber of stomachs was equal to the population, 
and the number of people to be dressed was 
the same. It was a different matter to fore- 
cast the demand for gewgaws, frills, and fancy 
goods because the demand could fluctuate 
from peak to valley in a short time, in- 
fluenced by stimulative or discouraging 
economic events. ; 

Investment in the production of the sec- 
ondary goods therefore was guided in great 
part by confidence in the future. This con- 
fidence was usually slow in the coming after 
a panic or depression. It was tentative and 
hesitant. In time, if expectations were 
filled, it gained momentum and then little 
by little exuberance ousted the hesitancy, 
and we floated into an era of prosperity. 

Because of the lack of controls or regula- 
tions, as mentioned above, we characteristi- 
cally soon ran through the top and then 
crashed. 

Why then cannot public works, school and 
hospital building, road and dam construc- 
tion, étc., perform the same function as the 
profit motive? These pursuits are profit- 
able. Why then can they not spark and 
maintain a longrun wave of rising business 
activity? 

It is because they are not hitched to 
futurity in a continuous flow, as is repre- 
sented by consumer demand for goods, Pub- 
lic works are necessarily piecemeal, dis- 
jointed, independent, and are broken into 
nonrecurring units. When the public money 
stops, they stop. Contracts are gained 
through bids and there is no production line 
running indefinitely into the future. 

Public works may indeed spark a rising 
confidence by putting money into circula- 
tion but, unless they are accompanied by 
confidence-inspiring factors they will not put 
the business escalator into gear. This latter 
can only be accomplished by a promising 
outlook for rising sales volumes, not of 
staple products but of the nonessentials. To- 
day the goods that are sold above the sub- 
sistence level carry the greater burden of our 
economic prosperity. This fact, again, points 
to the importance of employment at good 
wages, but pointing to these goals does not 
of itself attain them. 

What is obviously needed is a meshing to- 
gether of the various indispensable factors 
that support each other and without any one 
of which the system will give a poor account 
of itself. In a planned economy in which 
production is for use rather than for profit 
there can be little or no play of the imagina- 
tion that devises new products, new designs, 
and new uses. There is little incentive. 

To what purpose then awaken new visions, 
novel ideas for emancipating man from un- 
inspiring toil or lifting his eyes to enjoyment 
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of the good things of life if these aspira- 
tions cannot be met? We merely create then 
a revolution of rising expectations ahead 
of our capacity to meet the expectations. 
Give the innovators, the enterprisers, pro- 
ducers, and the merchants a stake in the suc- 
cess of meeting the rising expectations by 
assuring them that they may enjoy the fruits 
of their labor in the form of attractive re- 
wards, and the maximum of output will be 
produced. As the demand continues, sup- 
ported by purchasing power, the incentive 
to exertion of extraordinary effort continues. 
The process becomes self-propelling. 

This is what our system set out to do hith- 
erward from the Civil War. It ran into 
trouble from time to time and stumbled 
and fell. After the last great debacle, to 
repeat, we looked more and more to gov- 
ernment and placed our economy under in- 
creasingly strict controls. We had about 
lost confidence in the profit system. There 
were indeed those who thought we had 
somewhere else to go and should discard our 
system. 

We learned a hard lesson; but we did gain 
some substantial understanding of our econ- 
omy. We fashioned cushions against the 
crashes and slowed downtrends so that the 
crashes could perhaps be avoided altogether. 
Notably during this period, we extended the 
concept of fair competition to the field of 
purchasing power by establishing a floor un- 
der wages and a ceiling on hours. This is 
to say, we prevented the sweatshop operator 
from breaking down the bulwarks of pur- 
chasing power through wage cutting. 

We threw overboard the old notion that 
the best way to achieve low-cost goods was 
by depressing wages, because we had rec- 
ognized the function of more money in the 
hands of consumers as the magnet that 
would pull toward lower costs through 
greater productivity and mass production. 
The enterpriser knew that if he could mar- 
ket an excellent product at a low price he 
could be reasonably sure of a bonanza. 
This factor was a part of the self-propulsive 
mechanism that is absent from public works. 

Now, because of international political 
considerations and because of a residue of 
philosophy that disdained the entrepreneur 
and debased his function, we halted our un- 
derstanding at the water’s edge. The fair- 
ness of competition both in respect to domes- 
tic production and domestic wages, to which 
we wisely attached ourselves, was not ex- 
tended to trade from abroad. Yet it must be 
clear that competition from other lands 
could produce as much havoc as unregulated 
domestic wage and price competition. Of 
course, we could not legislate for foreign 
countries; but we could regulate the com- 
petition of their goods as they came into this 
country. 

We took an opposite tack. We undertook 
to dismantle the defenses that we had; and 
some of them were no doubt higher than 
necessary; but we overlooked the function 
of confidence as a factor in our economy. 
We also refused to recognize the hitherto 
uniqueness of our system. We seemed to 
think that it was very sturdy rather than 
sensitive; roughhewn and bold rather than 
tentative; always sanguine and chafing at the 
bit rather than hesitant and sometimes timid 
until reassurances bolstered its morale. We 
seemed to think that we could beat the sys- 
tem over the head with impunity. That was 
another error. 

Now that other industrial countries, hav- 
ing observed the unbelievable energy of our 
system and its prodigious output during the 
last World War, have adopted important 
elements of this system, we have lost our 
unique position. We are now surrounded by 
and exposed to systems of production that 
are fast on our heels, using our own pro- 
duction methods and enjoying new heights 
of productivity but retaining distinctly lower 
levels of wages. 
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Under our trade policy we accept goods 
from abroad manufactured under wage 
standards that have with wisdom afore- 
thought been outlawed in this country. 

I have already noted the consequences of 
such a policy in breakdown of confidence, 
flow of investments to greener pastures 
abroad and the eventual relative shrinkage of 
our exports (which is exactly what our trade 
policy is supposed to avoid). I have also 
noted how the pressure for automation is en- 
hanced by import competition under circum- 
stances that rob the worker displacing proc- 
ess of the classical benefits attributed to 
automation. 

We cannot expect our economy, if we take 
note of its morale and spirit, sensitive as 
these are to market outlook, to lead forth 
at its best when it is exposed outwardly to 
conditions that we have recognized as crip- 
pling and disruptive when coming from 
within. No business will venture when the 
horizon is dark or threatens a storm; and 
that is what rising competitive imports, 
freed from regulation, pose to many of our 
great industries. These, the latter, let us 
keep in mind, can escape, as many have been 
doing; but what do we say to their workers? 

And what do we say to small industries and 
to the communities that cluster around 
them? 

Again, we should draw a distinction. 

1. If the imports consist of the staples 
with a well-defined and rather stable per 
capita consumption, they will displace that 
much domestic production, unit for unit. 
They will do measurable damage but this 
may be offset by opening foreign markets to 
exports that we would not otherwise enjoy. 

2. If the imports on the other hand con- 
sist of goods of the kind already men- 
tioned; i.e., those that cater to secondary 
consumer needs we get a double bill of 
damage or more. The direct displacement 
of labor will be the lesser part of the dam- 
age. Less visible but more extensive and 
oppressive damage will come from the pall 
of uncertainty and shattered confidence thus 
generated plus the compulsion unseasonably 
to automate as a means of meeting the im- 
port competition. 

This, I think, is the burden of the import 
problem and represents the dilemma posed 
by a number of past tariff reductions and 
by the proposed new ones. 

I hope that the foregoing is an objective 
analysis and that you will entertain it in that 
light. 

With all best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
Chairman. 


COMPENSATION FOR ACQUISITION 
OF REAL PROPERTY 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill I am introducing at this time would 
carry out the recommendations of the 
report, entitled “Study of Compensation 
and Assistance for Persons Affected by 
Real Property Acquisition in Federal and 
Federally Assisted Programs,” submitted 
by the Select Subcommittee on Real 
Property Acquisition, after a 3-year 
study. 
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For some time now I have been deeply 
concerned with the subject of just com- 
pensation for the acquisition of real 
property. In the 88th Congress, for ex- 
ample, I introduced H.R. 3991, which 
would have provided relocation assist- 
ance for displaced families and busi- 
nesses. It was disheartening to me that 
this measure was not considered on the 
House floor, as it would have assisted 
many displaced families in my own dis- 
trict, who, at that time, were suffering 
severe hardship due to the condemnation 
of their homes during the cold winter 
months. 

It is my strong belief that we have 
reached a point where there must be 
some standard of compensation and 
other assistance given to private persons 
and businesses affected in one way or 
another by the acquisition of real prop- 
erty under Federal and federally aided 
programs. Our present laws, rules, and 
regulations result in many inequities 
between those whose property is taken 
for one Federal project against those 
whose land is acquired for another Fed- 
eral project. 

In case my colleagues may misunder- 
stand, I am not questioning the right of 
eminent domain, but I firmly believe that 
“just compensation” must be defined 
with a view to the spirit rather than the 
letter of the law, in fairness to persons 
and businesses which are affected by the 
taking of land for military purposes, for 
highways, for uses such as post offices, 
Federal buildings, for urban renewal and 
other numerous programs which require 
that land acquisition be uniform. 

In many cases the persons affected by 
acquisition of land have not received 
even the appraised value of the land. 
Yet in other cases, involving different 
agencies of the Government, the full ap- 
praised value of the land is given. 

Another phase of the problem involv- 
ing businesses, is the loss of source of 
income by relocation of main highways, 
and so forth. Provisions should be made 
for uniform compensation for the re- 
moval of the source of income, even 
though the business itself was not re- 
moved. 

In addition, in connection with reloca- 
tion assistance provided for those dis- 
placed by Federal or federally aided pro- 
grams, particularly our elderly citizens 
and those of low income who live in 
rental units, the inequities existing for 
compensation to these citizens are too 
numerous to mention. It is not my belief 
that this legislation will correct every- 
thing, but I seek to eliminate the great 
disparities now existing and I do hope 
that my colleagues will give every con- 
sideration to the problems this legislation 
seeks to solve. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL CRITI- 
CIZES UNNECESSARY COMPENSA- 
TION TO WASHINGTON, D.C, 
AREA BANKS BY THE TREASURY 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Comptroller General, head of the con- 
gressional watchdog General Account- 
ing Office, in a report just out late last 
week strongly recommends that the 
Treasury terminate an outdated 1943 
agreement to compensate Washington 
area banks for cashing Government sal- 
ary checks. This wartime agreement is 
based on circumstances that changed 
years ago and is no longer needed. It 
costs the taxpayers hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually. 

Furthermore, the agreement is dis- 
criminatory in that some banks in the 
Washington, D.C., area and banks located 
outside the Washington, D.C., area are 
not compensated at all under the agree- 
ment. I understand, however, that 
these other banks are maneuvering to be 
cut in on this dole. 

Instead of paying the participating 
banks directly for each check cashed, the 
Treasury maintains depositary balances 
in the banks. On December 31, 1963, 
these Treasury balances amounted to $12 
million that the banks could play around 
with—either to loan out, to buy the Gov- 
ernment’s own  high-interest-paying 
bonds, or even to buy municipal bonds 
which are entirely exempt from Federal 
income tax. 

Twelve million dollars costs the Goy- 
ernment about $500,000 per year in in- 
terest. If the recipient banks then buy 
high-grade, tax-free municipal bonds 
netting 31⁄2 percent, they will earn $420,- 
000 tax free. So there goes approxi- 
mately $210,000 in income taxes that the 
Government is also losing. 

The sum of $710,000 per year, which 
amounts to 25 cents per check, in public 
moneys for a program that should have 
ended 20 years ago is indefensible. I 
earnestly hope that the Comptroller 
General’s recommendation is speedily 
carried out by the Treasury Department. 

The Comptroller General’s statement 
is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
March 19, 1965. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE AND THE 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES: 

Our review of the Treasury Department 
program for compensating Washington, D.C., 
area banks for cashing salary checks for Fed- 
eral employees disclosed that the circum- 
stances under which the program was started 
in 1943 have changed materially and that 
compensating the banks for this service no 
longer appears to be necessary and therefore 
should be discontinued. Discontinuance of 
this program would result in annual savings 
to the Government of about $270,000. 

Further, we found that banks were receiv- 
ing compensation for cashing all types of 
Government checks, including those of its 
customers, contrary to the provisions of the 
agreement which provides that the banks be 
compensated only for cashing Government 
salary checks for noncustomers. Some banks 
in the Washington, D.C., area and banks lo- 
cated outside the Washington, D.C., area are 
not being compensated by the Treasury for 
cashing Government salary checks. 

We are reporting this matter to the Con- 
gress because it discloses an opportunity to 
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save about $270,000 a year. The report also 
illustrates the importance of management’s 
reviewing from time to time arrangements 
which result in the continuing expenditure 
of public funds in order to identify those 
that are mo longer necessary and can be 
eliminated. 

This program was instituted in 1943 as an 
inducement to the banks to cash salary 
checks for Federal employees at no cost, at a 
time when there was a sharp increase in the 
number of such employees in the Washing- 
ton, D.O., area, and large numbers of salary 
payments were being converted from a cash 
to a check basis. The 1943 agreement, which 
provided that banks becoming a party to the 
agreement would be compensated at the rate 
of 10 cents for each Government salary check 
cashed for noncustomers, is basically the 
same agreement under which the program 
is presently being operated. 

The Treasury Department maintains de- 
positary balances with the banks in amounts 
sufficient to compensate them for cashing 
Government checks under this agreement. 
At December 31, 1963, about $12 million in 
Government funds were on deposit with the 
16 Washington, D.C., area banks participat- 
ing in the check-cashing program. 

Since 1943, there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of banking and com- 
mercial establishments which are available 
for cashing checks, Many Washington, D.C., 
area banks not participating in the check- 
cashing program do not charge for cashing 
Government checks. We found also that 
the Treasury Department has refused to com- 
pensate banks located outside the Washing- 
ton, D.C., area for cashing Government checks 
for individuals on the basis that the cash- 
ing of such checks without charge was not 
a requirement of Federal law and this service 
was not essential Government business of a 
type that warranted compensation by the 
Federal Government. 

We brought our findings to the attention 
of the Treasury Department and proposed 
that the agreement for compensating Wash- 
ington, D.C., area banks be terminated. The 
Fiscal Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
replied on December 1, 1964, that the Treas- 
ury Department did not agree with all our 
reasoning on this matter but stated that, 
if our report contained a recommendation 
that the check-cashing agreement be discon- 
tinued, the Treasury Department would 
comply therewith. Accordingly, we are rec- 
ommending that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury terminate the check-cashing agreement 
and thereby discontinue the practice of com- 
pensating certain Washington, D.C., area 
banks for cashing Government checks. We 
are recommending also that the Secretary of 
the Treasury consider arranging for a review 
of the operations of this program for the pur- 
pose of obtaining adjustments, where appro- 
priate, to bring the compensation received 
by the banks for cashing Government checks 
more closely in line with the amounts that 
the banks were entitled to under the provi- 
sions of the agreement. 

Copies of this report are being sent to the 
President of the United States and to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


EXCISE TAX ON USE OF TELEPHONE 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. McGratH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, New 
Jersey’s Second District, which I have 
the honor to represent, is classified as 
one of the most severely depressed dis- 
tricts in the entire Nation. Despite this, 
during 1964, residents of my district paid 
approximately $2.4 million in telephone 
excise taxes. 

This excise tax on the use of the tele- 
phone seems discriminatory from sev- 
eral standpoints. In the first place, the 
taxes were imposed in 1941 and, as a 
temporary measure to help cover the cost 
of our participation in the Korean police 
action, were increased in 1951. These 
increases were extended in 1954 and 
have been included in the annual exten- 
sions since 1959. 

I feel the Congress should abolish 
these temporary taxes which were im- 
posed long ago for a specific purpose. 
Previous attempts to secure reform have 
failed, but something should be done to 
alleviate this unfair burden. This tax 
hits hardest at the low-income citizen 
who must pay the same tax rate as those 
with greater ability to pay. The 10 per- 
cent levy on communications is one of 
the most unfair of these excise taxes. 

Of the approximately $14.7 billion the 
Federal Government expects to realize 
from excise taxes during the current fis- 
cal year, telephone and telegraph users 
will contribute $1 billion. And since the 
telephone and telegraph companies must 
also pay Federal taxes and since some of 
this must be absorbed by users of their 
services, the American people are suffer- 
ing double taxation as a result of this 
excise tax. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, today I am in- 
troducing a bill which would repeal the 
excise tax on communications, and I 
urge my colleagues to support this im- 
portant measure. 


TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT OF 
STUDENT INTERNS 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation which 
would allow each Member of the House 
of Representatives to employ a student 
intern during the academic vacation 
period, from June 1 through August 31. 
The bill does not call for any additional 
salary authorization but rather permits 
the temporary summer employment of 
one additional person over a Member's 
normal staff limit. 

As one who has had summer student 
interns on his staff in the past, I am 
convinced of the importance of giving in- 
terested young men and women the op- 
portunity to view the legislative process 
from the close-up perspective of a con- 
gressional office. I might add that in my 
experience summer interns are able to 
contribute effectively to the functioning 
of a congressional office. 
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It is true, of course, that many offices 
are not staffed to capacity and could hire 
a summer intern if they wished. It is 
also true, however, that many offices, 
which are already fully staffed and would 
like to have the services of a student in- 
tern during the summer months, are un- 
able to accept an intern because of the 
staff limitation. 

My proposal, which parallels one in- 
troduced by my distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable Howarp Rosison, of New 
York, would permit such offices to make 
use of the services of a student intern 
while requiring no further appropriation 
of funds. The intern would be paid out 
of whatever funds were available from 
the Member’s regular salary allowance. 

The success of the student intern pro- 
grams in the past attests to the desirabil- 
ity of encouraging college and university 
students to spend a summer working on 
Capitol Hill. I therefore urge my col- 
leagues to give serious consideration to 
this proposal. 


TRAFFIC IN FIREARMS 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, day after tragic day and hour 
after fateful hour somewhere in this Na- 
tion someone suffers because of the mis- 
use of a firearm. 

Our Washington newspapers and the 
press reports from home carry, all too 
frequently, stories initiated because 
someone had misused a gun. 

And yet the trafficking, irresponsible 
trafficking, in these deadly weapons con- 
tinues unabated in the United States 
while the elected officials ignore public 
sentiment for stricter control of these 
instruments of crime and destruction. 

Crime continues to flourish in this 
great Nation of laws. The statistics 
mount every year. Yet every year, de- 
spite evidence of wide public support for 
action by the Congress, we do nothing. 

It is estimated by Mr. Carl Bakal, 
writing in the December 1964 Harper’s 
magazine, that more than 17,000 Amer- 
icans are firearms victims each year. 
This figure includes more than half the 
8,500 outright murders, at least half the 
22,000 annual suicide victims, and about 
2,000 accident victims, 25 percent of 
whom are 14 years of age or younger. 

It is estimated that there are about 
1,737,000 new firearms entering the civil- 
ian market annually in this Nation. 
Despite two Federal laws designed to con- 
trol the distribution of these weapons, 
control is all but impossible. Even in 
cities and local communities where the 
need to control firearms is felt and strong 
firearms laws have been enacted calling 
for permits and even registration, local 
authorities are helpless in controlling the 
influx of weapons from other States or 
even from another country. 
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The major and most significant con- 
tributor to this lack of control is the 
absence of legislation to police the dis- 
tribution of weapons through mail-or- 
der gun firms. 

On January 31, 1965, the Washington 
Post carried the tragic story of a young 
Baltimore youth who upon walking into 
a local police station, announced that he 
had just shot and killed his mother, 
father, and 11-year-old sister. He then 
handed a .38 caliber foreign revolver 
and a pocket full of cartridges to the of- 
ficer on duty. Where did this boy get 
that gun? From a mail-order gun firm 
in California. What right does anyone 
have to sell a weapon to a 15-year-old 
child? 

Not too long ago, on December 29, 
1964, three young Tennesseans were 
picked up and found to be carrying a .45 
caliber submachinegun with ammuni- 
tion, and a .38 caliber pistol. One of 
these men was 22, one 18, and the third 
16. What earthly use does any person 
of any age in this Nation today have for 
a submachinegun? Fortunately, these 
men were picked up before those weap- 
ons could be used. 

I could go on and on citing instance 
after instance where firearms in irre- 
sponsible hands have led to heartache 
and tragedy. The Washington Post car- 
ries almost daily in its editorial and news 
columns items pointing to the tragic 
misuse of firearms. Mr. Alan Barth of 
the Post’s editorial staff is to be com- 
mented for his excellent job of awaken- 
ing the public conscience to this con- 
stant menace. 

Somewhere in this land today, perhaps 
this very moment, a life will be taken or 
a home destroyed because some irre- 
sponsible person has gotten hold of a gun 
and misused it. If the Congress had 
faced up to its responsibility that person 
might have been spared. 

The bill which I introduced today is 
designed to drastically curtail the traf- 
ficking of firearms into the hands of the 
irresponsible. 

It is not a stringent bill. It in no way 
interferes with any responsible person’s 
constitutional rights, or anyone’s con- 
stitutional rights for that matter. 

This bill would simply make it illegal 
to ship firearms interstate to juveniles, 
persons under indictment or who have 
been convicted of crimes punishable by 
imprisonment for a term exceeding 1 
year or a person who is a fugitive from 
justice. 

To secure a mail-order firearm, it 
would be necessary for a person to sub- 
mit a sworn statement, attested by a 
notary public, to the effect that such per- 
son is 18 years of age or more, that he is 
not prohibited by the Federal Firearms 
Act from receiving a firearm in interstate 
or foreign commerce and that there are 
no provisions of law, regulations, or ordi- 
nances applicable to the locality to 
which the handgun or firearm will be 
shipped, which would be violated by such 
person’s receipt or possession of the 
handgun or firearm. 

There is no registration requirement 
in this bill. Nor is there anything in it 
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to prohibit a parent from giving his 
child a firearm if he desired. What this 
legislation is designed to do is to pre- 
vent the surreptitious possession of fire- 
arms by juveniles and other irrespon- 
sible persons. 

I realize that this is not as strong a 
bill as some would like. But it is a 
reasonable bill. As a law, this would 
deny no one the right to possess a fire- 
arm if he meets the minimal responsi- 
bility requirements as outlined. 

There is a mounting need in this Na- 
tion for control of firearms trafficking. 
There is sentiment, strong public senti- 
ment, for control. The Congress has 
been studying this problem for 4 years 
and its studies affirm the need for control. 

There is no reason for further delay. 
Our duty is before us. The penalty for 
further delay will be paid in the most 
priceless commodity in the world—hu- 
man lives. 


ILLUSTRATED CAPITOL MAGAZINE 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I have intro- 
duced a concurrent resolution to author- 
ize printing as a House document a re- 
vised illustrated edition of the magazine- 
type publication called “The Capitol.” 
This measure is designed to supersede 
all current proposals to reprint House 
Document No. 394 of the 87th Congress 
in order that the newly proposed publi- 
San may contain up-to-date informa- 
tion. 

It is the purpose of the concurrent 
resolution to permit each Member of the 
House to receive 1,000 copies of this 
magazine for such distribution as they 
wish to make, 


OMNIBUS CRIME BILL FOR 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Huor] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUOT. Mr. Speaker, the House 
is being asked to consider H.R, 5688, the 
omnibus crime bill for the District of 
Columbia. It is, I believe, ill-timed, ill- 
considered legislation. A brief history 
of this bill should demonstrate why it 
should not pass. 

This bill is a rehash of a series of crime 
bills which have been before this House 
in recent years. In the 88th Congress, 
H.R. 7525, the predecessor to H.R. 946 
passed the House and went on to the 
Senate. The Senate District Committee 
almost totally rejected the bill. It made 
wholesale revisions to it, For example: 
The Senate committee rejected title I as 
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being unable to withstand constitutional 
attack since it failed to provide adequate 
safeguards to protect accused individ- 
uals from improper interrogation and 
detention. There are many other ex- 
amples where the Senate committee re- 
jected totally or accepted only after 
major revision, the House version. And 
yet, the House District Committee has 
chosen to ignore the Senate version. I 
do not urge for one minute that the House 
must accede completely to the opinions 
of the Senate committee. I do, how- 
ever, strongly urge that when the two 
Houses entertain such divergent points 
of view this House should at least ex- 
amine those areas of conflict. It is cer- 
tainly not asking too much to ask that 
the House District Committee hold full 
and adequate hearings to determine the 
value of the Senate version. But no, we 
are going to be asked to consider a bill of 
vital importance to the residents of the 
District of Columbia without the ben- 
efit of any hearings at all. 

Furthermore, serious attacks have been 
made upon the constitutionality of many 
of this bill’s provisions by such respon- 
sible groups as the Justice Department, 
the District Commissioners, the Council 
on Law Enforcement, and the bar asso- 
ciation. Yet the District committee has 
chosen not to accept the counsel of these 
distinguished groups and has chosen to 
again report out this bill containing the 
very sections against which these groups 
cautioned. 

I believe it is of utmost importance 
that this bill totally disregards the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress of February 
15, 1965, in which he calls for “a fair 
and effective system of law enforcement” 
and “imaginative improvements in the 
entire legal and social structure of our 
criminal law and its administration.” 
Furthermore, it takes no account of the 
President’s simultaneous statement that 
he will “establish a commission which 
will concern itself specifically with crime 
and law enforcement in the District.” 

It is my understanding that recent ex- 
perience has shown that many District 
bills pass the House by default. It is 
often difficult to muster sufficient interest 
to get Members to the floor for a meas- 
ure which ostensibly has no effect upon 
them in their home districts. This is not 
true of the District crime bill. Other 
jurisdictions will look on. They will see 
the Congress passing harsh, oppressive 
legislation. They will be tempted to 
consider it for themselves. Criminal 
procedure must keep pace with modern 
psychology and criminology. Constitu- 
tional guarantees must be fortified, not 
weakened. 


HALT THE CRIPPLING EFFECTS OF 
INFLATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DERWINSKI] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
attention has naturally been riveted to 
the current problems in foreign affairs: 
Vietnam, Cyprus, Congo, Malaysia, and 
other unresolved world trouble spots. 

On the domestic front the series of 
events in Selma, Ala., have naturally been 
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under very close scrutiny by most of our 
citizens. 

During the past week the Chicago 
Tribune has attempted to direct the at- 
tention of its readers to the dangers of 
inflation. Specifically, these articles 
present historical evidence as to the man- 
ner in which inflation depreciates our 
money and erodes the savings, pensions, 
and insurance of individuals. 

In order to emphasize the tragic con- 
sequences of inflation vividly seen in eco- 
nomic history, the Tribune produced five 
articles which I place in the RECORD at 
this point as an extension of my remarks. 
[From the ieee Tribune, Mar. 14, 


REMINDERS OF INFLATION—I: FRANCE, 1790-96 


It is easy to forget the perils of inflation 
when things seem to be going smoothly and 
when the Government keeps assuring us 
there is nothing to worry about. 

But the mounting alarm of economists 
and bankers (even Chairman Martin of the 
Federal Reserve Board fears we are on the 
brink of a new inflation) should alert us 
to the havoc that inflation can cause—and 
has caused in one country after another. We 
musn’t become so anesthetized by the prom- 
ises of a Government-financed utopia as to 
forget that other countries have tumbled 
over the brink in pursuit of the same en- 
ticing. goal. And the Government’s me- 
chanical assurances should remind us of 
similar assurances which have been given 
so often before, and have proved false. 

They should remind us that in 1790, on 
the eve of the great classic example of in- 
flation, members of the revolutionary French 
National Assembly welcomed the proposal to 
restore prosperity by issuing paper money, 
called “assignats,” backed by the land which 
had been seized from the church. It was 
hailed as “the only means to insure hap- 
Piness, glory, and liberty to the French 
nation.” 


“We are told,” the respected nobleman, 
Mirabeau, informed the assembly, “that 
paper money will become superabundant. 
Of what paper do you speak? If of a paper 
without a solid base, undoubtedly; if of 
one based on the firm foundation of landed 
property, never.” 

Of course Mirabeau knew better; barely a 
year earlier he had denounced paper money 
as “a rn of tyranny, corruption, and 
delusion.” But France faced a financial 
crisis, and in time of crisis eyen intelligent 
men sometimes grasp for the most conven- 
ient straws. 

The tragedy of the assignats is well known. 
At first, the issue was limited to 400 million 
livres, and was used to pay pressing gov- 
ernment obligations. The assignats could 
be used to buy the church land, in which 
event they were to be retired from circula- 
tion, or they could continue in circulation as 
long as land was available as security. 

But as the land was sold, the Govern- 
ment failed to destroy the money. It spent 
it over again; and as still more money was 
needed to prepare for war and to keep the 
people content, it printed new assignats. 

Pri¢es rose daily. When Queen Marie An- 
toinette was told the people couldn’t afford 
bread, she is said to have suggested they eat 
cake. Instead of pacifying the people, the 
outpouring of assignats angered them. Mod- 
erate leaders were replaced by radicals; the 
royal family was guillotined, and the assig- 
nats were pumped out faster than ever. 
Soon the peasants refused to accept paper 
money, complaining it couldn't be used even 
to feed the horses. A loaf of bread cost 
45 livres, or what had been almost a year’s 
wages. By 1796, it took 12,000 paper livres 
to buy the gold louis, a coin which had once 
been the equivalent of 1 livre. Only half 
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of the former church lands remained as se- 
curity for the assignats, but their volume 
had climbed to 45 ½ billion livres. 

In the fall of 1795, citizens of Paris re- 
belled and a 26-year-old artillery officer 
named Napoleon Bonaparte subdued them 
with “a whiff of grapeshot.” 

The assignats were abandoned in 1796, 
but the economy remained in disarray and 
4 years later the Directory was dismissed by 
the same Napoleon, who established a new 
money system and in 1800 turned the re- 
sponsibility for paper money over to the new 
and autonomous Bank of France. 

The bank remained independent until the 
end of 1945, when a socialistic government 
took it over and plunged the country into 
financial chaos once again. 


[From the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune, 
Mar. 15, 1965] 


REMINDERS OF INFLATION—II: GERMANY, 
‘1922-23 


A Swedish traveler walked into the largest 
bank in Wurtemberg, Germany, in 1923 and 
asked to change 100 Swedish kroner into 
marks. The cashier apologized that the bank 
had only 20 million marks on hand and 
could, therefore, make change for only eight 
kroner. Germans waiting in line behind the 
Swede begged him not to take all the bank’s 
money. The mark was losing value so fast, 
they said, that if they couldn't cash their pay 
checks and spend the money immediately, 
it would buy only half as much food the next 
day. The Swede took change for two kroner 
( 52 cents in our money) and left. 

This is just one of countless published 
stories about the most extreme case of in- 
flation in history. Although the German 
government was only partly to blame for the 
chaos, the experiences shows how runaway 
inflation can wipe out the savings of half the 
citizenry and can create the conditions in 
which a Hitler could thrive. 

Financially, Germany was not much worse 
off at the end of World War I than its neigh- 
bors. The Reichsbank had suspended pay- 
ments in gold so as to enable the government 
to expand the supply of paper money and pay 
for the war. By 1919, the mark was down to 
about 12 cents, half its prewar value—but 
the same was true of the franc and other 
currencies, 

It was the Allies who set the stage for the 
collapse of the mark by imposing limits on 
German industry in 1919, and in 1921 by 
handing Germany an impossible reparations 
bill (for 132 billion gold marks) and giving 
half of the Upper Silesian industrial area to 
Poland. 

With Germany in this straitjacket, pessi- 
mists there and abroad began to get rid of 
their marks, and by November 1921, the for- 
eign exchange value of the mark was down to 
one-third of a cent. But as yet there was 
little inflation of the money supply within 
Germany, and the storm of pessimism might 
have been weathered if the German Govern- 
ment had been willing and able to balance its 
budget and thus avoid putting any more 
marks into circulation. This it failed to do, 
partly because it was an inexperienced, left- 
wing regime without the will to hold down 
spending, and partly because a vindictive 
France refused to grant a moratorium on the 
reparations, even though Britain and Italy 
were willing. 

Any hope that was left for the mark in late 
1922 was dashed in January 1923, when 
French troops moved into the Ruhr industrial 
area and set up what Premier Poincare called 
a “mission of control” to squeeze the repara- 
tions money out of Germany industry. 

The Germans replied with passive resist- 
ance. They closed the factories, and the 
Berlin government ground out billions of 
new marks, largely to support the resistance. 
As prices went up, the billions became quad- 
rillions. Two thousand printing presses en- 
listed by the Reichsbank could not keep up 
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with the demand for money. In the nine 

months following the occupation of the 

Ruhr, the mark fell from 20,000 to 4.2 tril- 

lion to the dollar. In November there were 

. than 518 quintillion marks in circula- 
on. 

Houswives lucky en@tigh to get money had 
to carry it in satchels. An egg which had 
cost a quarter of a mark in 1918 cost 5,000 
marks in the summer of 1923 and 80 billion 
in November. Very few people would lend 
money, even at the going rate of 20 percent 
a day—though the Reichsbank continued to 
accept I O U’s from government and indus- 
try at a mere 90 percent a year and print 
paper money for them in return. 

In early 1923, Berlin railroad workers went 
on strike for an increase in their weekly 
2½ million mark wages, After 3 days 
they settled for 9 million a week. And by 
the end of the first week the 9 million 
wouldn't buy as much as the 2½ million 
had bought when they went on strike. Shops 
would close at intervals during the day in 
order that new prices could be posted. 
Street car fares went up daily. 

Hughston McBain, the Chicago merchant, 
happened to be in Berlin in the fall of 1922 
and wrote of being able to treat his German 
friends to luxuries which they couldn't 
dream of buying for themselves for only a 
few cents in American money. 

In November 1923, the nightmare came to 
an end with the issuance of new “renten- 
marks,” one for each trillion inflation marks. 
The rentenmark was backed in theory by 
the land of the country and was thus no 
sounder in principle than the old French 
assignats; it worked only because the Goy- 
ernment refused to increase the supply and 
because the people knew that it had to work. 

But it was too late to save the middle 
class—the townspeople living on fixed in- 
comes. from salaries, pensions, interests, or 
rent. Until late in 1923, courts enforced 
the right of debtors to pay off their debts in 
the worthless marks. People who once had 
lived comfortably on the income from bonds 
or mortgages found themselves paid off in 
full for less than the cost of a cup of coffee. 
They were reduced to selling their furniture 
and clothing in order to buy food to live, and 
many chose suicide instead. 

Those who survived were glad to listen to 
the promises of the National Socialists, who 
were busy in Berlin as early as 1919. And 
thus the inflation resulting from one war 
created conditions which helped to bring 
about the next. 


[From the Chicago (Il.) Tribune, Mar. 16, 
1965] 


REMINDERS OF INFLATION—III: 
POLAND 

Like nearly all modern wars, World War II 
ushered in a period of inflation which, in 
many places, is still going on. But it would 
be misleading to say that war creates infia- 
tion. War creates conditions in which infia- 
tion thrives—an abundance of money and a 
shortage of consumer goods—but this doesn’t 
make inflation inevitable. 

It is significant, for example, that the two 
countries which were hardest hit by inflation 
after World War I—Germany and Russia— 
were among the least affected after World 
War II even though their physical destruc- 
tion had been greater than in the first war. 

They had learned their lesson the hard 
way. When a team of American economists 
handed Germany an inflationary prescrip- 
tion shortly after the end of the war, the 
Germans filed it away and proceeded in the 
opposite direction—with conspicuous success. 
Previously, in 1948, the Germans had coun- 
tered the threat of inflation by reforming 
the currency and issuing only enough new 
Deutsche marks to conform to the supply of 
goods available. The effect of this was to 
hold prices steady and force people to work 
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and produce more if they wanted to buy 
more. 

Where inflation did occur, as in Italy, 
Poland, and France, it was not so much be- 
cause of the war as because of the policies 
of socialistic postwar governments which 
made the familiar mistake of assuming that 
more government controls and more spending 
would mean more prosperity. 

Italy had experienced some inflation after 
World War I (enough, in fact, to help make 
a success of Mussolini’s march on Rome in 
1922); but when things settled down, prices 
leveled off at from four to seven times what 
they had been in 1914 and a disaster like 
Germany's was averted. 

Therefore when Italy turned to the So- 
clalists again after Mussolini's downfall, the 
people were eager to believe the promises of 
socialism and to overlook what had happened 
20 years before in Germany—if indeed they 
knew of it. The Government embarked on 
a program of nationalization and welfarism 
which has kept it in the red almost con- 
stantly ever since. The best that can be 
said of today’s deficits is that they are not 
as bad as in 1949, when the Government 
spent almost twice what it took in. 

An inflated wartime money supply was fur- 
ther inflated by Government programs de- 
signed to help those who were not working 
and by an endless succession of pay raises 
for the burgeoning army of Government pay- 
rollers who weren’t producing anything of 
value. Prices inevitably soared; by 1949 
the lira would buy barely one-fiftieth of 
what it would buy in 1938. It dropped from 
20 to the dollar to 640. And as prices rose, 
a familiar reaction set in; people demanded 
higher pay and more handouts instead of 
greater production. Industrial workers were 
more interested in striking than in working. 
The incentive to work which Germany had 
created was missing. 

As prices went up, it was possible in one 
case for a man to embezale 5 million lire from 
his employer, get catight, repay the money 
plus a sizable fine, and still come out ahead. 
He was a prudent thief. He had used the 
loot to invest in property and on being 
caught he sold it for double what he had 
paid for it. 

But most people were much less fortunate, 
especially the landlords, While their costs 
doubled and redoubled, their rental income 
was frozen. Tenants of large and luxurious 
apartments would stay on and on, long after 
their children had married and moved away, 
because as long as they remained, their rent 
was trivial; if they moved to a smaller apart- 
ment without a rent ceiling, they would 
have paid four or five times as much. Thus 
the housing shortage was aggravated. 

Pensioners and others with fixed incomes 
added to the pressure for Government hand- 
outs, thus increasing the money supply by 
another round and adding nothing to the 
supply of purchasable goods, Marshall plan 
aid helped, to the extent that it went into 
production; but the extravagances and the 
deficits continue, and Italian prices are still 
rising. 

Behind the Iron Curtain socialism pro- 
duced the same results. Glorious things 
were promised by the Communists when they 
took over the Polish Government and, in 
1948, tied the zloty to the Russian ruble in- 
stead of the dollar. But efforts to com- 
munize the farms soon boomeranged; food 
production plummeted and prices rose until 
in 1957 Poland found it was unable to obtain 
any more Western money except by admit- 
ting that the zloty had declined in value 
from 25 cents to 4 cents, and offering it to 
the West at that price. 

It may still be asked how Russia, the 
champion Socialist state of all, managed to 
avoid so common a pitfall of socialism. 
Thomas Wilson, a British economist, gives 
the answer in his recent book, “Inflation.” 
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Russian workers can’t strike for higher pay, 
they can’t quit their jobs, Russian voters 
can't force the Government to give them 
handouts, and the Russian people, lacking 
a free press, were so ignorant that they didn’t 
even know what was bad for them. The 
Russian Government, fearing inflation, 
manipulated the money system so as to 
avoid it. Russia succeeded, but it’s method 
will hardly appeal to free men. 


[From the Chicago (II.) Tribune, Mar. 17, 
1965] 


REMINDERS OF INFLATION—IV: POSTWAR 
FRANCE 

When Napoleon Bonaparte entrusted the 
French money system to the new and inde- 
pendent Bank of France in 1800 after the 
collapse of the revolutionary assignats, he 
declared that he would never allow France 
to be defrauded again by irredeemable paper 
money. 

But a lesson learned, no matter how pain- 
ful the experience, rarely seems to last more 
than a lifetime. Later generations have to 
relearn it for themselves. And one of the 
first things the Socialists under Leon Blum 
did in December 1945, when they dominated 
the provisional De Gaulle government, was 
to nationalize the Bank of France and thus, 
in effect, put the money supply in the hands 
of the politicians. De Gaulle resigned the 
following month, and Blum soon became 
Premier, 

Instead of limiting the money supply and 
encouraging production, as Germany was to 
do in 1948, the French Socialists interfered 
with production by taking over or threaten- 
ing to take over large segments of industry, 
and they pumped up the money supply by by 
a succession of vast government deficits. 
liberate deficits caused by socialistic aa 
fare spending were augmented by emergen- 
cy deficits caused by the fighting in Indo- 
china and later in Algeria. The military 
spending was budgeted separately, as if a 
deficit: caused by emergency military spend- 
ing was, somehow, different from one caused 
by welfare programs. But unfortunately in- 
flation doesn’t know one from the other. 

As deficit after deficit was financed by 
“printing press” money, the volume of cur- 
rency in circulation climbed from 500 bil- 
lion francs in 1945 to 868 billion in 1947, 
1,886 billion in 1952, and 3,500 billion in 1957, 
when a degree of stability was finally re- 
stored. 

The bank had long since stopped redeem- 
ing money in gold. The franc, which 
emerged from the war at about half of its 
prewar value, or 2 cents, fell to less than 
1 cent by the end of 1945. Successive gov- 
ernments tried to forestall nature by all 
sorts of regulations and controls, but in vain. 
For every regulation there was a bribe, and 
for every control a loophole. It was as im- 
possible to legislate a stable franc in the 
1940’s and 1950’s as it had been in the 1790's, 
when it was made a capital offense to dis- 
pose of a paper assignat at less than face val- 
ue. One after another, a procession of gov- 
ernments promised to stabilize the franc, 
and one after another they refused to fol- 
low through with the economy and disci- 
pline which were necessary to do the job. 

The black market value of the franc fell 
to 480 to the dollar in 1952. Prices in 1946 
were 5 times those in 1938; in 1949 they 
were 15 times as high and in 1953, 20 times 
as high. 

Production, already handicapped by Gov- 
ernment controls, was further stalled by 
strikes; and the successive Government crises 
made it impossible to know what the Gov- 
ernment was going to do from month to 
month. There were occasional and unreal- 
istic proposals to levy a confiscatory tax on 
business or the wealthy, but most of them 
came to nothing. The property owners pro- 
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tected themselves by buying gold, when they 
could get it, and by buying foreign land 
and securities, 

Marshall plan aid is credited with helping 
to revive French industry, and no doubt 
it did. But the amount received through 
the Marshall plan—about $5 billion—was 
only half the amount which would have 
been available right in France if inflation 
and an irresponsible Government hadn’t 
driven it into hiding. Jacques Rueff, the 
economist, reported to General de Gaulle 
in 1958 that the French people had stashed 
away about $10 billion. 

With almost no gold available to back 
paper money or to guarantee loans, it was 
difficult for the Government or anybody else 
to borrow money. Antoine Pinay overcame 
this problem in 1952, as finance minister, by 
issuing rubber bonds, repayable not in the 
number of francs borrowed, but in the num- 
ber which would buy the same amount of 
gold if gold could be bought. This worked 
until lenders realized the official value of 
the franc in relation to gold was arbitrary and 
fictitious and set to favor the borrowers, 
including the Government. 

So they insisted that the amount of re- 
payment be determined by more realistic 
measures such as the price of wheat, elec- 
tricity, or cement. Similar escalator clauses 
were built into wage contracts. Farm leases 
were stated in terms of butter or milk. And 
a country doctor’s fee for an office call might 
be the current price of a chicken. 

As is always true of inflation, it was the 
pensioners, small property owners, and mid- 
dle class townspeople who suffered the most. 
A typical example is the Frenchman who 
retired in the late 1930’s as regional man- 
ager for a Chicago firm. When he retired, 
he had a comfortable income from insur- 
ance, pension, and interest on a savings ac- 
count. Today his life savings barely yield 
enough, as he puts it, for two good meals 
at Maxime'’s. 

“I was taken in,” he confesses, “by the 
representations of the Government that the 
franc would always be good.” 

And having been deluded by the Govern- 
ment, he finds himself now largely dependent 
on it. 


[From the Chicago 457 Tribune, Mar. 18, 
1965 


REMINDERS OF INFLATION—V: BRAZIL 

Germany, Russia, France, and Italy have 
demonstrated. how a socialistic or 
sible government can plunge a country into 
ruinous inflation with the help of war. 
Brazil, for one, has shown us how such a gov- 
ernment can do just as thorough a job with- 
out any help at all. 

Brazil has been in financial trouble more 
or less chronically since the overthrow of 
the empire in 1889. A succession of in- 
experienced and visionary governments cre- 
ated such chaos that for years they had to 
keep one set of books in terms of the gold 
milreis and another in terms of the paper 
milreis, which was worth a great deal less. 

But in the late 1920’s a certain amount of 
order was restored and the milreis leveled 
off at 5 or 6 cents in our money. World 
War II had little effect on it, although the 
mame was changed to cruzeiro in order to 
3 it from the former Portuguese 


-Branit previous financial difficulties have 
been dwarfed in the last decade or so, and 
the trouble began as a result of conditions 
which should sound very familiar to Ameri- 
cans today: a foreign exchange deficit and 
persistent demands for increased domestic 
spending. 

The foreign exchange trouble came about, 
ironically, because of the high price of 
coffee in the years immediately following 
1950. American housewives refused to buy 
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Brazilian coffee, and Brazil’s dollar income 
fell off sharply. Meanwhile, many Brazil- 
ians, and especially the increasingly power- 
ful Socialists, were clamoring for wage in- 
creases, expansion of government activity, 
and the development by the government 
of new industries, especially oil. The prob- 
lem was how to spend money that didn’t 
exist, and even before the Socialists came 
to power in 1956, the government had in- 
vented an intricate sort of shell game by 
which it could feed IOU'’s into one door of 
the government-owned Bank of Brazil and 
receive brandnew paper money out of an- 
other door, while at the same time pretend- 
ing that it wasn't creating new money at, 
all. 
The people may not have known what was 
going on inside the bank, but they could 
hardly escape noticing that the supply of 
money in circulation grew from 50 billion 
cruzeiros in 1948 to 185 billion in 1955. In 
the latter year, prices rose 40 percent. And 
the Socialists persuaded the people that the 
only way to handle rising prices was to see 
that wages went up even faster. 

The government of Dr, Juscelino Kubits- 
chek, elected in 1955, was dominated by left- 
wingers, especially “Jango” Goulart, the 
spokesman of the labor unions. _. 

The campaign promise of “50 years of 
progress in 5 years” was soon forgotten as 
wages and prices spiraled upward. The gov- 
ernment pleaded for—and received—aid from 
the United States to help it stabilize its 
money. 

More than $1 billion in American aid has 
been used instead to feed the inflation. 

Instead of being stabilized, the cruzeiro 
slipped down and down. From 20 to the 
dollar, it fell to 70 in 1957, 170 in 1958; 360 
in early 1962, 1,000 in early 1963, and 1,600 
last April. 

Commercial interest rates rose to 30. per- 
cent but still found few lenders—except for 
the puppet Bank of Brazil, which continued 
to lend money at 12 percent to industrialists 
on the theory that they would enlarge their 
plants; instead, they poured the money into 
current inventory in order to make a quick 
profit, As always happens in such situations, 
nobody was interested in saving money. The 
smarter the operator, the quicker he spent 
it—often abroad. 

Unable to cope with the economic prob- 
lems, Dr, Kubitschek sought to immortalize 
himself by squandering fantastic sums on 
a new capital city called Brasilia—which is 
still unfinished. 

The end of Kubitschek’s term brought a 
year of political turmoil approaching civil 
war, and the end of 1961 found the Socialist 
Goulart in the presidency. Urgent pleas for 
restraint from the United States were greeted 
by assertions that Brazil wasn't going to be 
forced into “the cold bath” of fiscal austerity. 
Prices rose 52 percent in 1962 and doubled 
in 1963. Private investment from the United 
States, already discouraged by fear of na- 
tionalization, slowed toa trickle. Meanwhile, 
the Bank of Brazil ran out of gold and sus- 
pended payments abroad. 

In April 1964, Goulart was deposed by a 
military revolt, and a new government was 
installed which has managed so far—by 
drastic economies—to hold the cruzeiro 
steady at about 1,750 to the dollar. It will be 
years, however, before the average Brazilian, 
who was protected neither by the labor un- 
fons nor the government, can recover from 
the effects of inflation. Unlike the average 
Frenchman or Italian, he cannot fall back 
on a vast social security system whose 
benefits can be counted on to escalate with 
prices, 

Brazil's story could be applied to Argen- 
tina by making a few changes, such as sub- 
stituting “Eva Peron” for “Jango Goulart.” 
It has been argued that the Latin American 
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troubles stem from dependence on a one- 
crop [or one-mineral, as in Chile] economy, 
with undependable prices. Like war, they 
undoubtedly contribute to the problem. But 
other Latin American countries like El Sal- 
vador have managed to get along with rela- 
tively little inflation. And one country 
which is beginning to worry about inflation 
in Sweden, which has a well diversified econ- 
omy and a long history of peace. But it 
does have an unbalanced budget brought 
about largely by welfare expenses. In short, 
there are many conditions which can play 
into the hands of inflation; but it has never 
conquered a country without the collabora- 
tion of an extravagant government, 


Mr. Speaker, these five articles if 
thoroughly read would result in Ameri- 
cans being effectively alerted to the dan- 
ger of inflation. An alert public would 
also recognize the unfortunate role of 
Government policies in the inflationary 
programs that work against the welfare 
of all people. 

The Chicago Tribune then climaxed 
this series of timely, thoughtful, pen- 
etrating articles with an editorial review- 
ing the tremendous damage suffered 
from inflation. That editorial of Friday, 
March 19, I insert in the Recorp at this 
point as part of my remarks: 

{From the Chicago (Il.) Tribune, Mar. 19, 
1965] 
INFLATION OAN HAPPEN HERE 


For the last 5 days we have printed on 
page 1 a series of editorials reminding our 
readers of the damage that inflation can do 
and has done in one country after another 
when it is allowed to go unchecked. 

Two questions must occur to almost every- 
one who read the editorials: Can such a 
thing happen in the United States? And if 
so, what can we do to prevent it? 

Not only is runaway inflation possible here, 
but under existing policies it is a distinct 
danger, as the Republican minority mem- 
bers of the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress warned just Wednesday. Even the 
Democratic majority report conceded vaguely 
that there are “hazards” In the economy, and 
one courageous Democrat, Senator PROXMIRE, 
of Wisconsin, went so far as to echo the 
Republican warning. 

If the spending plans called for in the 
majority report take hold, he said, “we may 
Kiss goodby to balanced budgets in our life- 
time and say a big hello to national debts of 
astounding proportions and to a steady and 
increasing inflation.” 

Yet every day some Pollyanna tells us not 
to worry about inflation and says that condi- 
tions here are not conducive to it and that 
the dollar is basically as good as gold. 

Don't let them fool you. It is quite true 
that war and other dislocations beyond a 
government's control can feed and aggravate 
inflation; but for almost every such alleged 
example, it is possible to find a country 
which resisted inflation. There is only one 
indispensable ingredient in the recipe for in- 
flation, as our editorials have demonstrated, 
and that is a cooperative government. 

Every government under which inflation 
has run wild has been lacking in wisdom or 
self-discipline or both. It has allowed 
deficits to pile up. It has made extravagant 
promises to the more gullible voters and has 
tried to fulfill them by pumping flat money 
into circulation. It has talked up the ad- 
vantages of “managed money.” It has be- 
littled the signs of danger. 

It has been forced, step by step, to impose 
rules and controls in a vain effort to protect 
its flat money. It has explained to the peo- 
ple that they may no longer buy gold—and 
the same may become true here of silver— 
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because of the “rising price“ or the “short- 
age” of these metals. Yet these are largely 
ways of trying to hide the fact that the 
money has declined in value. 

Our Government has fallen into all of these 
dangerous habits, and in 30 years our money 
has lost more than half of its value. A mild 
inflation compared with those we have de- 
scribed, perhaps, but there is no invisible 
barrier which prevents * * * are nothing 
but refined versions of the law of the French 
Directory making it a capital offense to dis- 
pose of paper money at less than face value. 
They are aimed at the symptoms of the ail- 
ment, not the cause. 

The cause will remain until the adminis- 
tration or the Congress finds the courage to 
determine what this country can afford in 
the way of international and domestic benef- 
icences and what it cannot. It will last un- 
til the administration stops calling every 
program a “necessity.” Necessity and self- 
preservation have always been offered as the 
excuses for unwise extravagances, but neither 
necessity nor self-preservation is much of an 
excuse for suicide. 

The way to fight poverty is not to court 
a disaster which could wipe out the savings 
of half the country. The way to improve 
education is not to weaken the monetary sys- 
tem which offers primary reward, in our so- 
ciety, for a good education. The way to 
create respect for the United States abroad 
is not to act the part of a foolish spend- 
thrift. z 

So far we have been spared the worst ef- 
fects of infiation, except for a brief periòd of 
disorganization after the Revolution and the 
greenback experience following the Civil War. 
But we have had a trotting inflation ever 
since World War II, and every Member of 
Congress owes it to himself and his con- 
stituents to keep it from running away. 
This is a continuing obligation which applies 
not to any particular bill but to the whole 
platoon of spending projects which the Great 
Society has ushered in like a Trojan horse. 

If Congress hasn't the spine to make the 
decisions which the administration is unwill- 
ing to make and to get the budget under 
control, the outlook is gloomy indeed. 


Mr. Speaker, I take this special order 
this afternoon to remind my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives that 
they as elected representatives of the 
public must protect the integrity of the 
dollar in various forms of private invest- 
ment by rejecting programs that produce 
a tragic spiral of inflation. A 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
executive branch officials will recognize 
the long-term troublesome consequences 
of their glamorous spending programs 
and will reappraise Government ‘pro- 
grams in order to halt the crippling ef- 
fects of inflation we see arising and 
| Sees eed the stability of the US. 

ollar. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. JouHNson of Oklahoma (at the 
request of Mr. ALBERT), for today and 
tomorrow, on account of official business. 

Mr. Haney, for today, on account of 
official business attending inspection of 
facilities in Philadelphia for Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee. 

Mr. HAMILTON, for March 23, 1965, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. CONABLE, for March 23, on account 
of official business. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Pucrnsxi, for 1 hour, on Thurs- 
day, March 25, to pay tribute to the 
144th anniversary of Greek independ- 
ence. 

Mr. Dzxwixskr (at the request of Mr. 
CLEVELAND), for 15 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Morse (at the request of Mr. 
CLEVELAND), for 30 minutes, on March 
24; to revise and extend his remarks and 
to include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Murter to revise and extend his 
remarks on the District of Columbia 
crime bill today and include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CLEVELAND) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WELTNER) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Love. 

Mr. CORMAN. 

Mr. MCGRATH. 

Mr. DYAL. 

Mr. CALLAN. 

Mr. GRIDER. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 26 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


768. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled, “A bill to repeal certain 
acts relating to containers for fruits and veg- 
etables, exportation of tobacco plants and 
seed, naval stores and wool, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

769. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Emergency Planning, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a copy of the semian- 
nual statistical supplement, Stockpile Report 
to the Congress, for period ended December 
31, 1964, pursuant to section 4 of Public Law 
79-520; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

770. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Emergency Planning, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a semiannual report 
on Borrowing Authority for period ended De- 
cember 31, 1964, pursuant to section 304(b) 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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771. A letter from the Chairman, Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System, transmit- 
ting a copy of the 51st Annual Report of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, covering operations for the year 1964, 
pursuant to section 10 of the Federal Reserve 
System; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. r 

772. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled, “A bill to authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to return released 
prisoners to their residences or to such other 
places within the United States as may be au- 
thorized by the Director of the Department of 
Corrections”; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

773. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to establish in the Treasury of 
the United States a permanent working fund 
for District of Columbia public building con- 
struction services, and for other purposes“; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

774. A letter from the President, Board 
of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled, “A bill to extend the penalty for 
assault on a police officer in the District of 
Columbia to assaults on employees of penal 
and correctional institutions and places of 
confinement of juveniles of the District of 
Columbia”; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

775. A letter from Anna V. Hausman, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Representative, Ladies of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, transmit- 
ting the annual report of the Ladies of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, pursuant to 
Public Law 86-47 (73 Stat. 76.); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

776. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report relative to usage of funds in construc- 
tion of a depot in a foreign country under 
the military assistance program, Department 
of Defense; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

777. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on unnecessary dollar costs incurred in fi- 
nancing purchases of commodities produced 
in Brazil; Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Department of State; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

778. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on unnec compensation to Washing- 
ton, D.C., area banks for cashing Government 
checks; Department; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 

779. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on unnecessary costs incurred in the non- 
competitive procurement of traveling wave 
electron tubes; Department of the Navy; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

780. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on unnecessary costs resulting from an in- 
flexible policy of donating flour instead of 
wheat to voluntary relief agencies for dis- 
tribution abroad under the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended; Department of Agri- 
culture, Agency for International Develop- 
ment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

781. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on loss in revenues to the Government re- 
sulting from undercharges for rents and 
utilities to employees occupying Govern- 
ment-owned quarters; Department of the In- 
terior; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

782. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled, “A bill to amend 18 U.S.C. 
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1114, relating to assaults and homicides, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

783. A letter from the Secretary of Interior, 
transmitting a report of a claim of the 
Continental Oil Co. for refunds of excess oil 
royalties (barging costs) paid on leases 
OCS—0593, -0594, and -0613, pursuant to sec- 
tion 10 of 43 U.S.C. 1339 (b); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

784. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on unnecessary interest costs incurred by the 
Government because of excess progress pay- 
ments to contractors; Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

785. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on unnecessary transportation expenditures 
for privately owned vehicles transshipped 
between U.S. ports; Department of Defense; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 70. A bill to provide 
for the conveyance of approximately 80 acres 
of land to the heirs of Adam Jones, Creek 
Indian not enrolled; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 190). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska; Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 2176. A bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to convey certain property to the county of 
Dare, State of North Carolina, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
191). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 4778. A bill to increase 
the amounts authorized for Indian adult 
vocational education; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 192). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 


Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Fifth report on Death Valley 
National Monument; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 193). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Sixth report on coin shortage 
(pt. 1); without amendment (Rept. No. 194). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Seventh report on coin short- 
age (pt. 2); without amendment (Rept. No. 
195). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Eighth report on the opera- 
tions of Billie Sol Estes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 196), Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Ninth Report on satellite in- 
formation from the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 197). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Tenth report on the use of 
polygraphs as “lie detectors” by the Fed- 
eral Government; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 198). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 
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Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Eleventh report on U.S.-owned 
foreign currencies; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 199). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 6539. A bill to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H.R. 6540. A bill to strengthen market 
prices of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghum, soybeans, and flaxseed by prohibit- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corporation from 
making domestic sales of such commodities 
at prices less than 125 percent of current 
support prices plus reasonable carrying 
charges; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 6541. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to promote the welfare of 
the Indian tribes by making available to 
them surplus personal property; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 6542. A bill to establish in the De- 
partment of the Interior a Gold Procurement 
and Sales Agency, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 


fairs. 
By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 6543. A bill to authorize each Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives to em- 
ploy annually, on a temporary basis, a stu- 
dent congressional intern; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. CALLAN: 

H.R. 6544. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to provide for the ad- 
justment of inequities and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 6545. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow the same 
depletion rate and cutoff point for certain 
clay as are allowed for calcium carbonates 
and limestone used in making cement; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 6546. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act and the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide that a fully insured indi- 
vidual may elect to have any employment or 
self-employment performed by him after at- 
taining age 65 excluded (for both tax and 
benefit purposes) from coverage under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. HALL; 

H.R. 6547. A bill to strengthen and improve 
the educational opportunities of education- 
ally deprived children, and to provide addi- 
tional revenue sources for States, school dis- 
tricts, and educational institutions by means 
of tax credits and payments to individuals 
who must meet the costs of education; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 6548. A bill to approve the estimate 
of cost of completing, and to revise the au- 
thorization of appropriation for, the Inter- 
state System; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MCEWEN: 

H.R. 6549. A bill to extend by 1 year the 
period for filing applications for certain death 
insurance benefits under the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940; to the Committee 
on Veterans“ Affairs. 
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By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 6550. A bill to strengthen intergov- 
ernmental relations by improving coopera- 
tion and the coordination of federally aided 
activities between the Federal, State, and 
local levels of government, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 6551. A bill to correct certain in- 
equities and provide certain benefits with 
respect to officers and members of the crews 
of vessels under the Federal Government in 
accordance with prevailing rates and related 
personnel practices in the maritime indus- 
try; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 6552. A bill to establish certain re- 
quirements with respect to the employment 
of barbers and beauticians in or under the 
executive branch of the Federal Government; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. RACE: 

H.R. 6553. A bill to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to increase the rates of basic 
pay for members of the uniformed services; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 6554. A bill to amend section 33 of 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
so as to provide for the establishment of a 
Federal employee accident prevention pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 6555. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities to promote progress 
and scholarship in the humanities and the 
arts in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 6556. A bill to enforce the 15th amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request) : 

H.R. 6557. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to make certain veterans 
eligible for a pension on attaining age 65; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 6558. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on amounts paid for communication services 
or facilities; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 6559. A bill to provide for equitable 
acquisition practices, fair compensation, and 
effective relocation assistance in real prop- 
erty acquisitions for Federal and federally 
assisted programs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6560. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, with respect to advancement 
by step increases of certain postal field sery- 
ice employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 6561. A bill to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 6562. A bill to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judielary. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Michigan: 

H.R. 6563. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act, as amended, to provide 
for the recomputation of annuities of certain 
retired employees who elected reduced an- 
nuities at the time of retirement in order 
to provide survivor annuities for their 
spouses, and for the recomputation of sur- 
vivor annuities for the surviving spouses of 
certain former employees who died in service 
or after retirement; to the Committee on 


Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. HUOT: 

H.R. 6564. A bill to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 6565. A bill to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 6566. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, as amended, to provide 
for the recomputation of annuities of cer- 
tain retired employees who elected reduced 
annuities at the time of retirement in order 
to provide survivor annuities for their 
spouses, and for the recomputation of sur- 
vivor annuities for the surviving spouses of 
certain former employees who died in service 
or after retirement; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6567. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to provide for the adjust- 
ment of inequities and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 6568. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for alteration of the duties 
on importation of copra, palm nuts, and palm 
nut kernels and the oils crushed therefrom; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McGRATH: 

H.R. 6569. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the excise tax 
on communications; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 6570. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, to provide com- 
pensation for certain additional losses; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce. 
By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 6571. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property situated in the 
State of Hawaii to the State of Hawaii; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H.R. 6572. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on amounts paid for communication services 
of facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 
By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 6573. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code in order to accord to cer- 
tain persons, who suffered the loss of a hand 
or foot in World War II, benefits and per- 
quisites similar to those enjoyed by persons 
suffering such a loss during the Korean con- 
flict; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 6574. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to provide for double 
time for overtime; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. OLSON of Minnesota: 

H.R. 6575. A bill to amend title III of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, to provide for additional measures 
and types of assistance for carrying out plans 
for land conservation and land utilization, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 6576. A bill to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States to reimpose duties 
on the importation of wild rice; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 6577. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for deduc- 
tion of certain education expenses of teach- 
ers; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 6578. A bill to protect the employ- 
ment rights of individuals who participate 
in civil rights activities, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6579. A bill to amend section 4554 of 
title 39, United States Code, to extend the 
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fourth-class educational and ‘library mate- 
rials rate to playscripts; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 6580. A bill to provide for equitable 
acquisition practices, fair compensation, and 
effective relocation assistance in real property 
acquisitions for Federal and federally assisted 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 6581. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
Export Control Act of 1949; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SENNER: 

H.R. 6582. A bill to amend the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936 to require payment of 
prevailing wages on construction assisted 
by loans under such act; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 6583. A bill to amend section 8c(6) 
(J) of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, to authorize pro- 
vision for marketing promotion and paid 
advertising under marketing orders for 
plums; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 6584. A bill to implement the provi- 
sions of section 2 of article XIV of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and section 
22 of the Revised Statutes (2 U.S.C. 6) which 
require that the basis of representation of 
each of the several States in the House of 
Representatives shall be reduced in propor- 
tion to the number of adult citizen inhabi- 
tants of such State whose right to vote is 
denied or abridged; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLANCY: 

H. J. Res. 391. Joint resolution to designate 
Columbus Day, the 12th day of October in 
each year, a legal holiday; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.J. Res. 392. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to repeal the 22d amendment thereto; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, TOLL: 

H.J. Res. 393. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Commitee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, CHELF: 

H.J. Res. 394. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing that the term of office of 
Members of the U.S. House of Representatives 
shall be 4 years; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. > 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 359. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the settlement of the indebtedness of 
the French Republic to the United States 
made by the World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission and approved by the President; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H. Con. Res, 360. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to discrimination against U.S. citizens 
by foreign nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H. Con. Res. 361. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the approval of Congress for the dis- 
posal of raw silk and silk noils from the na- 
tional stockpile; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. Con. Res. 362. Concurrent resolution to 
establish an International Economic Confer- 
ence to consider balance of payments; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H. Con. Res. 363. Concurrent resolution to 
request the President of the United States to 
urge certain actions in behalf of Lithuania, 
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Estonia, and Latvia; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. HAYS: 

H. Con. Res. 364. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing as a House document 
of a revised edition of “The Capitol”; and 
providing for additional copies; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

H. Con. Res. 365. Concurrent resolution to 
insure equal rights and self-determination 
for the peoples of Latvia, Lithuania, and Es- 
tonia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H. Res. 282. Resolution authorizing cards 
or identification for certain officers and em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H. Res. 283. Resolution authorizing cards 
of identification for certain officers and em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


123. By Mr. TUPPER: Memorial of the 102d 
Maine Legislature, proposing abolition of fu- 
tures trading of potatoes on the New York 
Mercantile Exchange by the Congress of the 
United States; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

124. Also, memorial of the 102d Legislature 
of the State of Maine, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States, relative to requesting Members of 
Congress to support the agricultural conser- 
vation program and the Soil Conservation 
Service; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

125. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States, 
to give early authorization to the construc- 
tion of the Mountain Home Division, Snake 
River project, Guffey plan of development; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

126. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of California, memo- 

the President and the Congress of 
the United States, relative to legislation au- 
thorizing construction of the Auburn Dam 
and Folsom South Canal; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

127. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to propose an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution to preserve the bicameral as- 
pect of State legislature; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

128. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to approve pending legislation to extend the 
term during which the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to make fisheries loans 
under the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

129. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of West Virginia, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to take action on the Knox Creek 
Dam, in Pike County, Ky:, to assist in pro- 
viding flood control in the valley of the Tug 
Fork of the Big Sandy River in West Virginia; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

130. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Arizona, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to direct the Veterans’ Administration 
to provide additional facilities in Arizona for 
the care and hospitalization of qualified 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

131, Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, memorializing the 
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President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation for the establish- 
ment, erection, and maintenance of a vet- 
erans hospital in Monroe County, N.Y.; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

132. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Pennsylvania, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to reconsider the decision to close the 
Veterans’ Administration regional office in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAMS (by request): 

H.R. 6585. A bill for the relief of Dr. Dulce 
F. Santos (Taycon); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R. 6586. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Francisco Correia de Mediros; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER (by request): 

H.R. 6587. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Bolanos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6588. A bill for the relief of Zoltan 
and Katalin Poznan; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 6589. A bill for the relief of Mo- 
hammad Nisar Ahmad; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 6590. A bill for the relief of Arthur 

Hill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 6591. A bill for the relief of Ignacy 
and Helena Radwansky; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 6592. A bill for the relief of Albert J. 

Kennedy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 6593. A bill for the relief of the chil- 
dren of Mrs. Doris E. Warren; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KREBS: 

H.R. 6594. A bill for the relief of Jose Au- 
gusto Esteves Rendeiro; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 6595. A bill for the relief of Arnold N. 

Pinto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORRISON: 

HR, 6596. A bill for the relief of Helen N. 
Meighan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6597. A bill for the relief of Sonia 
Marie Davis; to the Committee on the Judi- 


H.R. 6598. A bill for the relief of Ruth 
Christabell Belisle; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 6599. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Di Stefano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 6600. A bill for the relief of Habibollah 
and Ashraf Cohen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 6601. A bill for the relief of Ta Wah 
Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6602. A bill for the relief of Eugenio 
Conceicao Sousa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6603. A bill for the relief of Pao Hsi 
Yeh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POOL: 

H.R. 6604. A bill for the relief of Spyridon 
Brakoulias; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 6605. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
Nikolopoulos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 6606. A bill for the relief of LI Tsu 
(Nako) Chen; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr, ROBERTS: 

H.R. 6607. A bill for the relief of George A. 
O'Connell, Jr.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

ELR. 6608. A bill for the relief of Victor 
J. Blumenfeld; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 6609. A bill for the relief of Norton 
Dew Patrick Taylor; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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HR. 6610. A bill for the relief of Shamoon 


Alfred Salih; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H.R. 6611. A bill for the relief of Stanislaw 
and Julianna Szymonik; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: 

H.R. 6612. A bill for the relief of Dr. Yung 
Ching Chu; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H.R. 6613, A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Arsena; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

136. By the SPEAKER: Petition of city 
clerk, city of Worcester, Mass., petitioning 
consideration of his resolution with reference 
to urging action by the President and the 
Attorney General to insure certain constitu- 
tional rights and urging legisiation on voting 
rights; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

137. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., petitioning consideration of his 
resolution with reference to urging further 
definition of the term “impartial jury”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Test of Previous Experience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate on H.R. 5374, a bill which 
would have corrected the cuts in Su- 
preme Court salary made by the other 
body last year, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. IcHorD] provided a most inter- 
esting analysis in which he recited the 
prior judicial experience of members of 
the Supreme Court. The gentleman 
from Missouri found that the Supreme 
Court has failed the Ichord test of prior 
experience. 

I was most intrigued by Mr. IcHorn’s 
test. I suspected that perhaps we had 
finally discovered a reliable test which 
the public might use to assess the value 
of public servants including Members of 
the House of Representatives. This is a 
subject of continuing controversy and, 
in fact, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays] brought a survey of competence of 
the Members of the House to our atten- 
tion at the beginning of this session. The 
gentleman from Ohio had protested this 
previous test of competence, which was 
based upon an alleged survey of the press 
and the Members of this House, and I 
had hoped that the test of previous ex- 
perience might prove to be a suitable 
alternative. 

I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a concrete example of this 
test when it is applied to this House. 
On the one hand, I chose six outstanding 
leaders from the ranks of the House. 
An examination of the biographies of 
the Speaker, the majority leader, the ma- 
jority whip, the minority leader, the 
minority whip, and the dean of the House 
—the distinguished chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee—revealed that their 
combined legislative experience, prior 
to service in this House, totaled 7 years. 
Incidentally, that total is entirely due 
to the service of our Speaker in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. My record 
revealed 3% years experience in the Los 
Angeles City Council. The gentleman 
from Missouri has had 9 years of service 


in his State legislature before election 
to Congress. The combined total of 12% 
years clearly outnumbered the aforemen- 
tioned total of 7 years and yet it is hard 
to believe that the latter two Members 
make a contribution to this House which 
exceeds that of the Speaker, the majority 
leader, the majority whip, the minority 
leader, the minority whip, and the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee. On 
this basis, and with regret, I must dis- 
card the test of previous experience and 
urge my colleagues to do the same. 


Water Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, this coun- 

try faces ever greater problems than ever 
before in meeting its needs for water. 
About one-fourth of the population of 
this country is troubled with water short- 
age, poor water or both. And the prob- 
lems will increase as our population in- 
creases and the demand for pure water 
rises. 
The projections for this increased de- 
mand for water can be seen in our past 
history. From 1900 to 1950, while the 
population of the United States doubled, 
total water use, other than for power, 
increased fourfold. By 1960, total water 
use was up 59 percent from 1950. In 
1900 we used an average of 600 gallons 
of water per capita for all uses every day. 
By 1950, this figure had increased to 
1,100 gallons and by 1960, it has grown 
to 1,500. 

The future can hold nothing but in- 
creased demand for water. It is esti- 
mated that by 1980, the demand for 
water will double over the demand in 
1960 and we will be using 2,300 gallons of 
water a day for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. 

The huge amounts of water which we 
use now and will use in the future will be 
obtained either from wells—ground 
water—or rivers, streams, and lakes. 
About 60 percent of all the water dis- 


tributed by municipal water systems is 
taken from lakes and streams and it is 
this water which is most easily polluted. 
Water is one of this Nation’s most valu- 
able resources and as this Government 
faces the prospect of spending increasing 
funds to investigate desalinization of sea 
water, we must also turn every attention 
to conserving and making the best use of 
water available now. . 


Does America Need and Want More Fed- 
eral Aid to Education? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
will soon be called upon to vote on a 
mammoth Federal aid to education bill. 
Cost for the first year will exceed $1 
billion, the downpayment. This money 
would go to public, private, and church- 


‘supported schools at all levels, from 


kindergarten to and through college and 
postgraduate work. 

An analysis of this legislation reveals 
that while it provides some special type 
aid for certain areas, it is essentially a 
general Federal aid to education pro- 
gram, including Federal funds for 
classroom construction, teacher salaries, 
and it extends limited aid to nonpublic 
schools. j 

Thus, the Congress is again called 
upon to decide whether there is to be 
a general Federal aid program. And 
this decision will include the matter of 
Federal control. There is admittedly an 
overtone of federalization throughout 
the pending bill. There is no doubt but 
that the grant of so much in benefits 
to so many areas invites Federal control 
with respect to how and under what 
conditions this money is to be spent. 
This is simply a part of the price the 
recipients must pay for this new outlay 
of Federal funds. 

In considering this new thrust of 
Federal activity into local affairs, it 
would seem appropriate that the Con- 
gress think in terms of how much, if 
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any, net gain each State would actually 
get. Undoubtedly most of the States 
would lose money in the transaction. 
That is, the local dollars that are sent 
to Washington as taxes, there repack- 
aged and sent back as Federal aid in- 
evitably loses up to a third of the 
original amount in the transaction. All 
is not gold that glitters. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a great deal of 
local opposition to this proposal. That 
fact was recently indicated in the district 
I represent by answers to questions which 
I submitted to every registered voter in 
that district. The returns were tremen- 
dous, the results have been tabulated, 
and are listed below as an indicator of 
the thinking on the grassroots level. 
The questions and answers with respect 
to education, follow: 

Do you favor Federal aid for teachers’ 
salaries? 


% cn masa E anes be ———— 25 
(a ee Dae Sy ee ee 69 
A, eS. a 6 

Are you in favor of Federal aid for school 
construction? 


Do you favor Federal aid for church-sup- 
ported and other private schools? 


Percent 

AE og phen. TI eere m ea tele st 11 

Fr eS eae, 84 

Undecided. A nse hoa „»» 5 
Memphis Fire Department Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GRIDER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, a general 
alert was sounded in Memphis fire sta- 
tions last week but it was no cause for 
alarm. It was to make an announce- 
ment that the city of Memphis has been 
awarded a class I rating by the national 
board of fire underwriters. The only 
other city in the Nation under 1 million 
population with such a rating is Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

For the citizens of my district, it 
means they now have the lowest fire in- 
surance rates available. But it is also 
a tribute to Fire and Police Commission- 
er Claude A. Armour and Fire Chief E. 
A. Eddie Hamilton and the 985 men of 
the Memphis Fire Department. And it 
reflects favorably on our city of good 
abode. 

The rating is the result of a team from 
the national board spending 2 weeks in 
Memphis making a survey of the fire de- 
partment and its operations, 

The city was graded on its overall de- 
partment, its fire alarm system, fire pre- 
vention program, water supply, struc- 
tural conditions of buildings, equipment, 
manpower training, administration, rec- 
ords, maintenance, reserve equipment, 
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housing, alarm response, and testing pro- 
grams. 

I am especially pleased to inform my 
colleagues of this event because this week 
Memphis plays host to 4,000 members 
of the Nation’s fire departments. Fire- 
men from practically every congressional 
district in the country will be attending 
the annual Fire Department Instructors 
Conference. 

We bid them welcome, and I am sure 
it will be an informative session that will 
benefit all our communities, 


National Football Clinic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, today 
in Atlantic City’s Convention Hall, the 
18th annual National Football Clinic is 
convening, with hundreds of collegiate, 
prep school and high school coaches from 
all over the United States attending. 

The National Football Clinic was in- 
augurated in 1948 by Dr. Harry G. Scott, 
a Coatesville, Pa., dentist then serving as 
a director of his local school board, to 
offer football coaches an opportunity to 
keep up to date with the progress of the 
game and with the improving techniques 
of conditioning and safety. Another of 
its original goals was to foster mutual 
help among coaches in solving problems 
involved in the worthy leadership of 
young people. 

The first of Dr. Scott’s coaching 
schools met in a high school gymnasium 
in Coatesville during a midwinter vaca- 
tion, attended by 47 coaches. Through 
1951, meeting in that gymnasium, the 
number of attendees grew to such an ex- 
tent that when, in 1952, the city of Atlan- 
tic City extended to Dr. Scott an invita- 
tion to move his clinic there, the offer 
was accepted. 

Since 1952, Atlantic City has been the 
site of the annual clinic sessions, and 
the number of coaches attending has 
now passed 1,000 with professional and 
Armed Forces football mentors joining 
the school and college coaches. 

It is altogether fitting that the Nation- 
al Football Clinic holds forth in Atlantic 
City’s Convention Hall—the same audi- 
torium in which the 1964 Democratic 
National Convention was held. Conven- 
tion Hall was the first building in the 
United States which could accommodate 
a regulation gridiron indoors. Its con- 
struction permits 12,000 spectators to 
oat games without obstructions of any 

Last December, the Liberty Bowl game, 
the first post-season bowl game ever 
played indoors, was contested on the 
Hall’s grassy indoor gridiron and was 
watched by additional millions over a 
nationwide television network. Indeed, 
football has been played under its roof 
since 1934, when Washington and Jeffer- 
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son and Lafayette College teams partic- 
ipated in the first indoor collegiate foot- 
ball game in history. More than a few of 
the coaches who have attended and lec- 
tured at clinic sessions in the hall have 
led teams in games played there. 

Coaches from 30 States, including Ha- 
waii, and Canada, and Mexico have been 
among “students” at the 4-day coaching 
school in recent years. The National 
Football Clinic is the largest 4-day foot- 
ball clinic held anywhere, and the re- 
sults it has achieved in recent years have 
far surpassed the original purpose of im- 
proving football techniques. 

With President Johnson giving in- 
creased attention to the physical fitness 
of our youth, it has been found that in- 
spiring our youngsters to pursue physi- 
cal fitness is a basic necessity of such a 
program. The clinic has consistently in- 
cluded on its faculty the outstanding 
football coaches in the Nation, and these 
men have inspired coaches attending the 
clinic to such a degree that it has been 
demonstrated that their subsequent at- 
tempts to inspire their own students have 
been greatly enhanced. 

Among the lecturers at the 18th an- 
nual clinic are Notre Dame’s Ara Par- 
seghian, Ohio State’s W. W. “Woody” 
Hayes, Yale’s John Pont, the University 
of Florida’s Ray Graves, University of 
Washington’s Jim Owens, Arkansas’ 
Frank Broyles, Nebraska’s Robert S. De- 
vaney, Delaware’s David M. Nelson, Ban- 
quet Speaker Herbert “Fritz” Crisler, 
Michigan athletic director and former 
coach, and Conditioning Experts Dean 
Miller, of San Jose State College, who 
oversees conditioning of America’s as- 
tronauts, and Princeton’s trainer, Ed- 
ward Zanfrini. For demonstration pur- 
poses, uniformed players from the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Temple University, 
and Atlantic City High School football 
squads will aid in clinic lectures. 

But, in addition to the football know- 
how the coaches attending this year’s 
4-day clinic will receive, the youth of 
our Nation will benefit from the atten- 
tion which will again be paid the safety 
aspects of this body-contact sport. And 
perhaps most important, some 1,000 new 
physical fitness missionaries will return 
to their schools, colleges, and service 
teams eager and equipped to inspire 
American youngsters to further improve- 
ment of their bodies. 


Year 1965 Questionnaire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am announcing the results of my 
annual questionnaire which has been 
widely distributed throughout the Sixth 
District of Michigan. This information 
has been tabulated by Data Management, 
Inc., of Washington, D.C. 
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As I review the results, there are cer- 
tain points that stand out clearly. In- 
terests in legislation to provide medical 
care for the elderly continues very high, 
with few people with uncertain attitudes. 
Most significant were the hundreds of 
“write-in” preferences for the elder- 
care plan which—because it was 
suggested just about printing time— 
was not one of the stated options. For 
not being on the ballot, eldercare ran 
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a most impressive race. Continued for- 
eign aid brought an emphatic response 
with 79 percent stating that it should 
be reduced or discontinued. Another 
strong expression was reflected by the 
78 percent who felt genuine concern over 
current fiscal policies of the Federal 
Government. 

In addition, in view of the industrial 
complexion of the district which I am 
privileged to represent, I feel the re- 
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sponse to the question regarding the re- 
peal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act is of more than passing interest and 
call attention to the fact that 53 percent 
of those responding opposed such a 
change. 

Knowing that the interest in such 
polls transcends the boundaries of con- 
gressional districts, with unanimous con- 
sent I place the results of my 1965 ques- 
tionnaire in the RECORD: 
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Address by Hon. Daniel J. Flood Before 
the American Bandmasters’ Associa- 
tion, in Convention at Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KEN W. DYAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr.DYAL. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent I insert in the Record the 
speech made before the American Band- 
masters’ Association’s annual convention 
at the Mayflower Hotel on March 6 by 
the Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Our Nation's Capital is renowned for 
its excellent band music. As an encour- 
agement, however, for other areas, the 
cultural significance of fine music has 
been well given by the remarks of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The speech follows: 

Bands and band music are subjects that are 
very near and dear to my heart. Therefore 
it is with special pleasure that I salute the 
American Bandmasters’ Association. From 
the very outset of your organization musi- 
cians from both the United States and Can- 
ada have united in mutual helpfulness and 
for the promotion of better music through 
the instrumentality of the band. 

My research informs me that your orga- 
nization formally began almost 36 years ago— 
in July 1929, to be exact. The founder, Ed- 
win Franko Goldman, had an enviable rep- 
utation as organizer and conductor of the 
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Goldman Band Concerts in New York and 
made him the ideal person to launch such a 
movement. After talking with Victor J. 
Grabel of Chicago, William J. Stannard of 
Washington, and, later, with John Philip 
Sousa, all of whom favored the idea of or- 
ganization, Mr. Goldman finally invited a 
representative number of prominent band- 
masters of the United States and Canada to 
be his guests at a luncheon in New York on 
July 5, 1929. At this meeting the American 
Bandmasters’ Association was definitely or- 
ganized. Mr, Goldman was your first presi- 
dent. On March 13, 1930, the American 
Bandmasters’ Association was incorporated 
under the laws of New York State. 

The story of band music in our hemi- 
sphere—and in fact throughout the world— 
is a fascinating one. 

We recall that in about 1250 B.C. Gideon 
prepared for his battle with the Midianites. 
“And he divided the 300 men into three com- 
panies, and he put a trumpet in every man's 
hand * * * and he said * * * when I blow 
with a trumpet * * * then blow ye the trum- 
pets also.” Perhaps that was the first mass- 
ing of hornblowers in history. 

We can be certain that the occasional mass- 
ing of instrumentalists is an ancient and 
noble practice. 

The forerunner of the massed band as we 
know it today might well have been the mam- 
moth band which played on May 12, 1838. 
A fete was being given at Berlin to the Em- 
peror Nicholas of Russia who was in Germany 
on a Visit to the King of Prussia. One of the 
great bandmasters was to conduct that day. 
His name was Wieprecht. 

Wieprecht, we are told, had been making 
band history. He was only an amateur— 
and being a civilian he met with great and 
determined opposition from the military au- 
thorities and professional musicians. But 
his ideas were sound. In brief he proposed to 
modernize the band both as regards the use 
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of valve instruments and in assembling in- 
struments which would play better together. 
By perseverance he finally interested the 
commander of a cavalry band so thoroughly 
that the latter paid out of his own pocket 
to have his band refashioned along lines 
laid down by the civilian. Wieprecht’s plan 
called for the use of high trumpets, key 
bugles, alto trumpets, tenor horns, bass 
horns—all having two or three valves—and 
slide trombones. He also used flutes, oboes, 
and bassoons not commonly found in the 
bands of that time. 

The innovation was so successful that Wie- 
precht was asked to come and do the same 
modernization work for the bands of the 
Prussian Life Guards, which presently blos- 
somed out as musical organizations. Ih 1838 
Wieprecht was appointed director of all the 
guards’ bands, and every military band in 
Germany was remodeled to accord with his 
recommendations. 

Then came the decision to bring together 
a monster performance of bandsmen which 
he would conduct. Sixteen cavalry bands 
and 16 infantry bands were assembled. In 
all there were 1,000 wind instrument players, 
and 200 side drummers. But one thing about 
the concert shocked the King of Prussia. 
Wieprecht appeared before the brilliantly 
uniformed bandsmen in his civilian street 
clothing. What the Emperor of Russia 
thought of that no one knows, But some- 
thing had to be done about it. The King 
hastily ordered a splendid uniform for the 
conductor and it was put together fast 
enough so that 4 days later he could appear 
clad in this unaccustomed regalia for a re- 
peat performance before the tsar and the 
nobility. Let us hope they were duly im- 
pressed, 

We leap across the years and recall that 
during numerous historical events of our own 
country that band music has inspired and 
led. The recent presidential inauguration 
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parade in Washington, D.C., is an ample re- 
minder of the importance of bands and band 
music in moments of great national interest. 

Grover Cleveland’s first inaugural had the 
U.S. Marine Band, led by John Philip Sousa, 
An exotic element was introduced at the 
inauguration of William Howard Taft. The 
Philippine Constabulary Band from Manila 
was brought to the United States in order 
to perform at two of six concerts. The six 
concerts were in honor of the Army, the 
Navy, Congress as a whole, the Governors of 
the States, the Senate and House, and the 
American people. 

History is replete with stories of the power 
and majesty of band music. 

It was Dr. Walter Damrosch who said some 
years ago: “What America needs is a band in 
every community.” 

There is a mountain of evidence that music 
satisfies the most deep seated human 
needs—mental, physical, and spiritual. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, for many years presi- 
dent of Harvard University, once said, “Music 
rightly taught is the best mind trainer on 
the list.” And we cannot forget the band- 
masters are also teachers and that bands be- 
come valuable agencies in the progress of 
education for both of our countries. 

The bands of today are in good hands, 
You, the bandmasters, know the fine art of 
conducting, of teaching, you are sincere 
musicians, and know that showmanship is 
important, 

I cannot refrain from quoting the great 
John Philip Sousa. His words are exceed- 
ingly flowery, but said with the heart, I am 
certain. 


“Why does the world need bands? Why 
does the world need laughter of children, 
moonrise in the moyntains, great master- 
pieces of art? Why, indeed? Because the 
world has a soul, a spirit, which is hungry 
for beauty and inspiration.” 

I fully agree with Mr. Sousa. The band 
holds an entirely distinctive place in the 
world of music. It affords a means of stim- 
ulation that cannot be acquired in any other 
way. The bands of today, my friends, can 
boast the most ancient ancestry in music. 


Zero Defects Program: An Objective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, the zero 
defects program is being promoted by 
the Department of Defense and the U.S. 
Air Force. It is a grassroots program 
aimed at inspiring each individual to 
strive toward producing defect-free work 
the first time. It puts the responsibility 
for quality performance squarely on the 
shoulders of the individual, making each 
man his own critic. It is based on the 
principle of prevention, rather than de- 
tection of errors. It stresses the impor- 
tance of good workmanship and profes- 
sionalism, in which the individual can 
take pride and receive due recognition. 
This program recognizes that the indi- 
vidual wants to do good work and can 
achieve a high degree of perfection in 
what he does, if properly motivated. 

Anyone who has sought to create per- 
fection knows as one of the most obsti- 
nate facts of life that it is never achiev- 
able. What is sometimes achieved is 
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one’s best, if he has suffered and striven 

long and hard enough. The odd truth is 

that one’s best is even better than per- 
fection, because it is achievable. 

During the week of March 8-12, each 
of the officers and airmen of the Aero- 
nautical Systems Command at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, were 
asked to voluntarily support this pro- 
gram. Opening day for this effort was 
designated “Zero Defects Day,” at which 
I had the honor to participate in the 
program attended by over 6,000 em- 
ployees of the Aeronautical Systems 
Command along with the Honorable 
James A. Rhodes, Governor of the State 
of Ohio; the Honorable George E. Fouch, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense; 
Maj. Gen. Charles H. Terhune, Jr., com- 
mander, Aeronautical Systems Division; 
Maj. Gen. Fred J. Ascani, commander, 
Systems Engineering Group; and Mr. 
Edward Woll of the General Electric Co. 

I believe my colleagues, and others, 
would be interested in the purpose and 
objectives of the zero defects program 
and I submit the remarks made on open- 
ing day for their attention: 

ADDRESS BY Mas. Gen. CHARLES H. TERHUNE, 
JR, COMMANDER, AERONAUTICAL SYSTEMS 
DIVISION, WRIGHT-PATTERSON AIR FORCE 
Base, Onto 
Thank you Colonel Wittbrodt. Ladies and 

gentlemen, before getting on with the formal 

program I would like to take a couple of 
minutes to briefly introduce our honored 
guests who will speak to you today: Con- 
gressman RODNEY Love, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense George Fouch, Mr. Edward 

Woll, of General Electric. 

If you looked at your program you un- 
doubtedly noticed that Governor Rhodes is 
also scheduled to speak. Governor Rhodes 
has been delayed—but he assured me that 
he will be here to say a few words a little 
later in the program. 

I asked you to come here today so that I 
could personally discuss with you the pur- 
pose and objectives of the zero defects pro- 
gram. I am sure many of you wonder why 
we didn't just send you a letter rather than 
take you away from your work? The answer 
to this question rests in the underlying 
philosophy of the program—and that is 
this—a personal appeal to every individual 
to do the job right the first time. I know of 
no better method of making such an appeal 
than talking to you as I do now. Yes, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am making a personal ap- 
peal to you—an appeal to dedicate yourselves 
to performing each task to the very best of 
your ability—to do the job right the first 
time—to change the attitude that mistakes 
are as natural as humanity itself. 

I am sure that each one of us can think of 
something we have done in the recent past, 
which if we had to do over again we could 
do better. If this is so, and I am sure it is, 
we have been engaged in zero defects right 
along, at least in a limited way—certainly we 
won't or at least shouldn't make the same 
mistake again. What then are we talking 
about? Basically we want you to take that 
second look first—and ‘then do the job 
right. 

Why do mistakes happen? You can get 
almost as many answers to this question as 
there are people in this fieldhouse. How- 
ever, a careful analysis will show that most 
mistakes are a result of lack of attention. 
This is an outgrowth of the inbred philoso- 
phy that “to err is human,” and therefore, if 
you're human you'll make mistakes. But is 
it ordained that people must make mistakes? 
And ‘more importantly—do people always 
make the same percentage of errors in every- 
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thing they do? The answer to both of these 
questions is “No.” 

Aman may make an error in 5 percent of 
the work he starts or processes on his job— 
but you can bet that he will not get short 
changed on his paycheck 6 percent of the 
time. He certainly will not go home to the 
wrong house or forget to pay his taxes 5 per- 
cent of the time. What accounts for this? 
Do people have two standards of perform- 
ance—one for the job, and another for other 
important matters? Does he vary these 
standards according to the importance he 
attaches to the thing he is doing? For the 
most part the answer is “Yes.” This then is 
the problem and where zero defects come 
in—through the zero defects program we hope 
to convince you that your job—whatever it 
may be—the source of your livelihood—is 
every bit as important as anything you do. 
And in our particular case it is important not 
only to you—but to the defense of our Nation. 
As former President Eisenhower once put it, 
“We must somehow get it through our heads 
that this is a Nation defending itself, and 
not a professional soldier defending someone 
else.” 

If we can do this, and I firmly believe we 
can, we all stand to benefit in at least two 
Ways: (1) we accomplish our mission more 
efficiently, or to put it another way—we 
minimize our manpower shortages; and (2) 
weeall have the satisfaction of knowing we 
have done our individual jobs well. 

“Zero defects” is more than a catchword 
or slogan. It is an integral part of successful 
management at every level. Many of you al- 
ready perform your work with a high degree 
of accuracy and efficiency. The objective of 
zero defects is to increase the number of 
people who do so, and to extend standards to 
work which normally cannot be measured 
or inspected, by establishing every employee, 
from clerk to scientist, as his or her own 
critic, 

I want to assure you that this program is 
not going to be one of those where the com- 
mander assembles his work force, calls for a 
crash of drums and blare of bugles, and an- 
nounces that “Zero defects is the new game 
and you will all play it.“ Then the com- 
mander promptly forgets the program and 
leaves everyone to wonder privately, (a) 
what happened; (b) how long will they have 
to put up with this new silliness before man- 
agement allows it to fade and the workers 
can go back to their comfortable old ruts. 

I am personally conviced that the zero 
defects program is an extremely worthwhile 
effort—so I will not allow it to fade—in fact 
I have plans underway at the present time 
for sustention of the gram into the fu- 
ture—I want the zero ts philosophy and 
objectives kept in the forefront from this day 
forward or at least until such time as zero 
defects becomes second nature or the new 
way of life.” Furthermore, I have personally 
asked each of the firstline supervisors to con- 
scientiously support this program—and I am 
confident that they will. Management at all 
levels, from DOD and Headquarters, U.S. Air 
Force on down is dedicated to attaining the 
objectives of the zero defects program. We 
fully realize the important part manage- 
ment must play in this program and we 
ledge our unqualified support. 

T ask each and every one of you today to 
join me in this pledge. 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN RODNEY M. LOVE, AT 
ZERO DEFECTS RALLY, Marcu 8, 1965 

Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. At 
the outset I want to say that I am most 
happy to be here—I also want to take this 
opportunity to publicly thank General 
Terhune for inviting me to participate in 
your program, I understand that Mayor 
Sommers has just recently renamed Dayton 
the “Birthplace of Aviation” instead of the 
“Home of Aviation.” I heartily agree with 
Mayor Sommers. This is the one thing that 
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we Daytonians are most proud of. We have 
another claim to fame that some of us may 
have taken for granted. That is Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base. If Dayton is the 
birthplace of aviation, and it is, then Wright- 
Patterson is most assuredly the home of 
aviation. I am very proud of your installa- 
tion and I know you—you who perform the 
myriad tasks associated with the design, de- 
velopment, and acquisition of the world's 
finest manned aircraft systems—are justifi- 
ably even more proud of its rich heritage. 
When General Terhune first invited me to 
speak to you about zero defects, I wondered 
what in the world was happening back in 
the old humetown. As you must realize, 
the first months of a freshman Congress- 
man’s life is little short of frantic. If you 
sometimes think your world is a madhouse 
you have a vague idea of what I have been 
through. Anyhow, I must admit to you that 
I was less than conversant with the subject. 
So I decided to do a little research to make 
certain I wouldn't be required to kiss the 
tail end of a B-52 or become the first Con- 
gressman ejected from a supersonic fighter 
10 feet off the ground. I certainly intend to 
serve my constituents well, but I also intend 
to complete my first term in office. 

The Constitution of the United States 
places on Congress the responsibility of pro- 
viding and maintaining the Armed Forces 
needed for our national defense; it also makes 
Congress responsible for the general welfare 
of the Nation. It is from the standpoint of 
meeting these responsibilities that I will 
talk for a few minutes on the congressional 
interest in the zero defects program. 

While we are a rich country, we all know 
that there are practical limits as to how 
much we can ask the taxpayer to pay to 
support our Federal programs while still 
maintaining a health economy. 

The first priority, of course, is national 
defense, for without our freedom the other 
programs would not have much meaning. 
So, out of a Federal budget of nearly $100 
billion, we find that we must spend about 
half for national defense. That leaves the 
other half to meet fixed charges, such as 
interest on the national debt and care of 
veterans, and the multitude of programs 
designed to make this a better country in 
which to live and bring up our children. We 
have urgent needs for more schools, better 
urban transportation systems, slum clear- 
ance programs with which to combat crime 
and juvenile delinquency, equitable support 
for farmers, and many other programs de- 
signed to make it possible for all people 
in this great Nation to live in a manner 
which befits the dignity of a human being. 

Congress has the responsibility of deter- 
mining how the national revenues shall be 
divided in order that worthwhile programs 
will be as fully supported as possible. Ob- 
viously, if we can save some of the $50 bil- 
lion we spend on national defense without 
in any way diminishing the effectiveness of 
our Armed Forces, these savings can be used 
to build more and better schools and high- 
ways, and to do the many other things we 
need to do to bring about a better balance 
in our national standard of living. And this 
is where the zero defects program is so 
timely and helpful in the accomplishment 
of our aims. 

One of the things which made the United 
States a great nation was its mastery of the 
mass production techniques. By producing 
good automobiles and other consumer goods 
at prices within reach of the average man, 
Americans have been able to support a stand- 
ard of living far beyond that of most other 
countries. Mass production, admittedly, 
does not usually produce workmanship of 
the same level as that used in custom-made 
articles, but it is generally adequate and it 
brings the car, the TV, and the dishwasher 
within reach of millions who otherwise could 
not afford them. When a malfunction de- 


velops, we can get it repaired and the worst 
that usually happens is the inconvenience of 
being without the machine for a day or two, 

When we tried to apply these mass produc- 
tion techniques to the manufacture of mod- 
ern, highly complex and costly weapon sys- 
tems, we got into trouble. If a worker made 
a faulty electrical connection in our car and 
ignition trouble developed, a few hours in a 
garage would correct the matter. But if the 
same kind of mistake is made in assembling 
a missile, the result will probably mean the 
loss of a multimillion dollar weapon. What 
is worse than ‘the waste involved, if it were 
in time of war, the malfunction of the 
weapon could mean irreparable losses. In 
these days when we are asking our Armed 
Forces to risk their lives hourly on so many 
fronts, the least we can do is to make sure 
that the weapons we give them won't let 
them down when their lives are at stake. 

As a Member of Congress assigned to 
the House Committee on Armed Services, I 
feel my part of the congressional responsi- 
bility for national security very deeply. That 
is why I am particularly pleased to see the 
steps which are being taken to rectify the 
evils of careless, slipshod workmanship in 
the defense industry.. I was asked by our 
chairman, the Honorable L. MENDEL Rivers, 
to represent the Armed Services Committee. 
I am sure that my colleagues on the com- 
mittee are as interested as I am in the suc- 
cess of the zero defects program and join 
me in congratulating this command in put- 
ting it into effect. What the worker has 
lacked sometimes has been a sense of pride 
in participating in the building of the fin- 
ished product. The workman who installs a 
25-cent fuse in a million dollar rocket or an 
$8 million airplane has to realize that he 
is not dealing with just a 26-cent fuse. He 
is dealing not only with a multi-million- 
dollar machine but with men's lives. 

The awakening of pride of workmanship in 
the individual will pay many dividends. 
The military will get more dependable weap- 
ons and equipment. Costs will be lower 
because wastage will be much less. Deliv- 
eries will be faster because there will be 
fewer faulty jobs to be done over. And the 
worker will probably be the biggest gainer. 
He will have the personal satisfaction that 
comes with having participated in a great 
project; of knowing that his part of the op- 
eration, though it may have been small, was 
necessary and, without it, the product would 
have been incomplete. Best of all, he will be 
able to sleep with a clear conscience knowing 
that no man will die in a flaming wreck be- 
cause he, the workman, made a faulty con- 
nection or tightened a nut one twist too 
many. 

While I understand that this program is 
being extended throughout the defense in- 
dustry, I am particularly pleased to know 
that the Air Force is applying the same prin- 
ciples to its own “in-house” operations, 
especially here in my hometown. I look 
upon you and myself as neighbors who are 
coworkers in this great field of national de- 
fense. I shall be doing my best to see that 
you get the funds you need to do your job, 
knowing that when you get this money you 
will do your best to see that the American 
citizen will get an honest dollar’s worth of 
defense for every dollar he contributes. 
ADDRESS BY Mr, GEORGE E. Foucn, DEPUTY AS- 

SISTANT SECRETARY (EQUIPMENT MAINTE- 

NANCE AND READINESS), OFFICE OF THE 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (INSTAL- 

LATIONS AND LOGISTICS), AT Am Force Sys- 

TEMS COMMAND, WRIGHT-PATTERSON AIR 

Force BASE, OHIO, MARCH 8, 1965 

Governor Rhodes, Congressman Love, Gen- 
eral Terhune, ladies, and gentlemen, it has 
often been said that the greatness of our 
country—its historic dedication to human 
rights, its industrial supremacy and mili- 
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tary might—reflect the collective genius of 
its people. 

Today we are discussing a movement that 
has had its roots among the people—the 
people who design, manufacture, distribute, 
maintain and use the goods and services on 
which we all depend for our well-being. 
This movement goes under various titles— 
more commonly, zero defects. Looking back 
over my years of experience in both govern- 
ment and industry, I can’t recall any move- 
ment that overnight has awakened and 
marshalled the support and enthusiasm of so 
many people, from so many diverse elements 
of industrial life. 

The Department of Defense did not origi- 
nate zero defects. But, without equivoca- 
tion, it endorses and encourages zero defects 
programs because they serve the national in- 
terest. Why? Because the Department of 
Defense—and our country as a whole—simply 
cannot afford the waste that goes with work 
that is less than the best. 

It is a particular pleasure for me to be 
in Dayton—the birthplace of the aerospace 
industry—and to have the honor of sharing 
this platform with Governor Rhodes, Con- 
gressmen Brown and Love, and General Ter- 
hune. I am deeply conscious that I am 
addressing a distinguished audience of scien- 
tists, engineers, and administrators and their 
staffs, who are contributing immensely to 
our national well-being. Your role in the 
management of the F-111 and C-141 are in- 
dicators of the pivotal role the people of 
the Air Force Systems Command play in 
national defense. 

I am also aware that this audience is 
probably more concerned with design, de- 
velopment, and administration, than with 
production, maintenance, and similar opera- 
tional or shop activities. It is widely as- 
sumed that zero defects is addressed pri- 
marily to shop personnel—that is, to the 
machinists, tool men, and operators on the 
floors of large maintenance and production 
activities. It is true that zero defects is 
highly effective in preventing and eliminat- 
ing defects in those areas. 

However, the Department of Defense is 
equally concerned with improving precision, 
accuracy, and workmanship upstream—in 
design, and in the various forms of com- 
munication by which engineering require- 
ments are defined, described, and made 
known to industry. It may well be that the 
upstream areas of systems management can 
benefit more from zero defects than the 
downstream. 

A few years ago my office, in cooperation 
with the Army, Navy, and Air Force, made 
an on-site survey of quality and reliability 
of various types of equipment used by the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. This survey was 
by teams who went aboard ships, visited 
SAV and other commands—talked with the 
officers and men who use the equipment— 
and reported back to me the deficiencies they 
found. 

Three types of material were surveyed— 
electronic items, aircraft spare parts, and 
tank and automotive equipment. An analy- 
sis of all deficiencies shows that at least ap- 
proximately 50 percent of failures might be 
ascribed to what I have identified as the 
upstream“ phase of materiel generation— 
that is, design and technical data prepara- 
tion. Production and maintenance processes 
can downgrade design quality. But we can 
hardly expect a product to be better than 
the quality designed into it. 

I am sure you will all agree with me that 
failures and defects do not have their origin 
in any single element of the military-indus- 

complex. Rather, all elements must do 
their job right—right the first time. Reliable 
equipment reflects the continuing and re- 
lentless exactitude of engineers, technicians, 
administrators, as well as production and 
maintenance, 
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Zero defect programs accentuate the vital 
importance of exactitude. It reminds—and 
keeps reminding—each of us that each job 
we do must be done right. Doing a job right 
serves the national interest. 

However, zero defect programs also serve 
the enlightened self-interest of each one of 
us who earn our bread and butter as em- 
ployees of the U.S. Government. We live in 
a competitive world, and it’s getting more 
competitive. Competition exists not only on 
the international level. It exists among the 
in-house activities of the Department of 
Defense. Strict standards of effectiveness 
and efficiency are applicable to all Defense 
activities. Survival of these activities de- 
pends not only on fulfilling real needs, but 
on achieving and maintaining a high level 
of competitive efficiency. 

There never was a time when Government 
activities have been so intensively under 
public scrutiny as today. We well know that 
there is a tendency to assume that large 
in-house military-industrial operations are 
less efficient than they might be—that 
Government employees are less attentive to 
detail—less dollar-conscious—than their 
counterparts in private industry. Zero de- 
fects helps to erase this suspicion—whether 
this suspicion has any basis in fact or not, 
It helps make Government organizations 
competitive and thus continue to play their 
proper role in their respective communities. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base is a ma- 
jor component of the economy of Ohio. 
What you do, and how well you do it, there- 
fore, contributes vitally to the economic 
health of the community where you live— 
where you raise your familles—where your 
children go to school—where, in general, you 
live out your life. 

At previous meetings on zero defects— 
usually in corridor conversations, so to 
speak—one question is repeatedly raised: 
Is zero defects here to stay or is it simply 
a flash in the pan? 

I can assure you that so far as the Depart- 
ment of Defense is concerned, this is not a 
passing fad—a Madison Avenue “gimmick”— 
something here today and gone tomorrow. 

President Johnson and Secretary McNa- 
mara have stated again and again their de- 
termination to achieve greater efficiency 
and to reduce the cost of national defense— 
without compromising the striking power of 
our Armed Forces. 

Zero defects is a major weapon in this 
relentless and continuing drive to realize 
maximum defense from every tax dollar. 

To make sure that it is a way of life, De- 
partment of Defense “in-house” activities 
have not only instituted zero defects pro- 
grams, they are also establishing procedures 
to measure the results of these programs and 
to give recognition to those who deserve it. 

Zero defects symbolizes a ground swell of 
public opinion that says waste shall not be 
accepted as a part of the American way of 
life. The Department of Defense is con- 
cerned not only with preventing waste, but 
with protecting the lives and security of all 
our people by providing our Armed Forces 
with safe and reliable equipment. There 
can hardly be more compelling reasons why 
you should join your coworkers in perpetu- 
ating the zero defects program of the Air 
Force Systems Command. In this way you 
serve your country as well as yourself. 

Thank you for this opportunity to join 
my distinguished colleagues on this platform 
in endorsing this program. 

I appreciate very much your cooperation 
and hospitality. 

REMARKS OF MAJ. GEN. FRED J. ASCANI, COM- 
MANDER, SYSTEMS ENGINEERING GROUP, RE- 
SEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY DIVISION, WRIGHT- 
PATTERSON AIR FORCE BASE, OHIO 


There is very little in substance that I can 
add to the remarks made by General Terhune 
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and our honored guests; however, I want to 
emphasize that we are very serious about the 
zero defects program and its effective imple- 
mentation. In the next few days you will 
all be asked by your supervisors to sign a 
card pledging your personal support to the 
objectives of the zero defects program—this 
pledge card states the basic concept of the 
program. Each individual will strive to do 
every task right the first time. The pledge 
symbolizes your acceptance of the program. 

Although participation in the zero defects 
program is strictly voluntary, we are dedi- 
cated to a goal of 100 percent participation. 
It is clear that the participation level of 
zero defects is purposely high and, although 
absolute perfection must remain a goal, the 
potential exists for great improvement in our 
efforts to reach a new and much higher 
plateau of reliability in our modern, more 
complex, and more costly weapon systems. 
The zero defects program is the vehicle by 
which we can achieve this improvement—it 
crosses all functional areas—and, more im- 
portantly, it recognizes all individuals as vital 
elements in our mission effectiveness equa- 
tion. It is the medium that speaks directly 
to all individuals involved in our efforts— 
whether they are clerks, engineers, managers, 
or scientists. Your enthusiastic support of, 
and participation in, this important program 
will substantially aid our combined endeav- 
ors to meet the exacting demands imposed 
upon us by the increasing challenges of our 
modern weapon systems, The payoff will be 
more efficient operations within the organi- 
zation—a higher state of readiness within 
the Air Force—and a feeling of great satis- 
faction within each individual in knowing 
that their job was done well. In a short 
simple statement what we want you to do is 
this—identify yourself with improvement by 
participating in the zero defects program. I 
challenge you to prove to your Government 
and yourself that you are capable of doing 
better work. 

On behalf of General Terhune, I want to 
thank you for attending the rally today—we 
hope you “got the message.” I also want to 
publicly thank Governor Rhodes, Congress- 
man Love, Mr. George Fouch, and Mr. Ed 
Woll for taking time out of their busy sched- 
ules to help us launch this program—your 
assist was A-OK in every respect. Thank you 
again. 


Vice President Hubert Humphrey Ad- 
dresses the Robert H. Goddard Me- 
morial Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
our Vice President, as all of us know, 
serves as Chairman of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council and on 
the occasion of the Robert H. Goddard 
Memorial Dinner last Saturday evening 
advised those in attendance exactly what 
kind of Chairman he proposed to be. 

His appearance at Cape Kennedy this 
last Tuesday on the occasion of our suc- 
cessful Gemini shot was a great boost to 
the morale of those engaged in the 
přogram. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the text of the Vice 
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President’s remarks at the Goddard Me- 
morial Dinner: 


SPEECH By VICE Present HUBERT H, HUM- 
PHREY, ROBERT H. GODDARD MEMORIAL 
DINNER, WASHINGTON, D.C., Marcu 19, 1965 


As many of you know, just as soon as I 
became Vice President, my space problems 
started. First, there was my home. People 
said it was too small. But I refused to 
move. 

Then there was my office. My former 
Senate colleagues, sentimental to the end, 
decided that my office as Vice President was 
too large. That time I moved—one of the 
rare occasions in American history when 
anyone expanded into smaller quarters. 

Honestly, getting the Gemini into orbit is 
nothing compared to getting a Vice Presi- 
dent settled down. 

The President said, “HUBERT, 
ter forget about office space, 
worrying about outer space.” 

Many of you apparently have wondered 
precisely what kind of Chairman of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Council I will 
be. 
That, at least, is the word I get along a 
nonelectronic grapevine. 

Of course, there could be no more appro- 
priate place than at this dinner honoring 
Robert Goddard, the father of our space 
program, for a new NASC Chairman to pre- 
sent his views. 

We are all greatly in Dr. Goddard's debt. 
The way of space is the way of the pioneer— 
it is the way of the builder. And Robert 
Goddard was a pioneer and a builder—a true 
visionary. 

Robert Goddard said, “Every vision is a 
joke until the first man accomplishes it.” 
Well, we have seen some of the results of 
Robert Goddard's vision, and it is no longer 
a joke, but a magnificent reality. 

Each of you has a longstanding, deep 
interest in this reality—in our national aero- 
nautics and programs. 

President Lyndon Johnson, both as Senator 
and as Vice President, provided strong, per- 
sistent, and visionary leadership and support, 
He will continue to do so. 

And I intend to continue, as best I can, 
that Lyndon Johnson tradition. That is the 
kind of chairman I hope to be. 

I am an advocate of a dynamic space pro- 
gram—a program which will suceed in reach- 
ing the goals we have set—and one which will 
set new goals—one that can see beyond the 
moon and into fields where we can only spec- 
ulate about the knowledge awaiting us. 

And I can promise you this will not be an 
advocacy simply of formal duty and responsi- 
bility. What I have learned of our space 
and aeronautics programs has made me an 
enthusiastic advocate. 

It has also made me an eager student. TI 
don’t expect to become an “instant expert,” 
but I do intend to learn by study and asking 
many questions. 

I want to know if we are going to reach 
the goals set for this program by President 
Johnson and by our late President John Ken- 
nedy. Or has there been slippage? If there’ 
has been, why did it happen? 

Is there unnecessary duplication of space 
efforts? Or, is there inadequate teamwork 
and faulty interfacing of information be- 
tween agencies and between Government and 
industry? 

If we aren't doing what we should, I shall 
want to know why not. If the fault lies with 
an apathetic people forgetting the value of 
our space efforts. I will carry the message of 
the program to them. 

If the fault rests with the Congress cutting 
back for cutting alone, I hope to be able to 
help there. 

And if it appears that in government or in 
industry, there is weak administration, casual 
technology, sloppy or wasteful work, then to- 
gether, all of us must act. 


you bet- 
and start 
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This is the kind of role I have tried to 
play during the 16 years I spent in the Sen- 
ate working for good education—for better 
health and welfare programs—for urgently 
needed civil rights legislation. It is my role 
today as we work for the Great Society. 

Let me assure you that the Great Society 
envisioned by President Lyndon Johnson is 
not one limited to the fight against poverty, 
ignorance, disease, intolerance. The 
Great Society requires, in addition, an urgent 
quest for excellence, for intellectual attain- 
ment, for crossing new frontiers in science 
and technology. 

Let me emphasize that an adequately 
funded, well-directed space program is an 
integral part of our Nation’s commitment to 
its future, to its greatness. 

As one who has been an advocate of domes- 
tic programs which do cost money and which 
are not yet finished—who knows that much 
remains to be done and knows how expensive 
it will be—I have been asked how strongly 
I support the space program which, accord- 
ing to some, will take billions of dollars away 
from other useful programs during the next 
decade. 

This strong and prosperous economy 
mits us to do many things and to do 
well. We can put a man on the moon at 
the same time as we help to put a man on 
his feet. We conquer outer space even as we 
conquer poverty. 

I do not consider our domestic needs to be 
competitive with our space needs—any more 
than I consider them to be competitive with 
our national defense requirements. We can 
afford to do what is needed in space, in gen- 
eral welfare, and for our national defense: 

Are we spending too much on space— 
and not enough on problems associated with 
our own planet? Both, it should be obvious, 
are bound together. 

It is not a question of space or social 
welfare. 

It is not the moon or medicare. 

It is not Apollo or education. 

It isn’t Pegasus or poverty programs. 

It isn’t launch pads or highways. 

We can and must do all these things. Our 
rich and dynamic Nation—growing richer 
every day—can afford all of these things. Our 
space dollars need not—and will not—de- 
prive, starve or decimate any other useful 
programs. 

One reason why I do support our space 
efforts strongly has to do with what might 
be called its social and economic spin-off. 
Let’s just look at one domestic program— 
education. 

The spin-off from the space program in 
education has been tremendous. 

Since its beginnings in 1958, the space 
program has served as a spring tonic to the 
American education system. It has done this 
from the grade school through the post- 
graduate university. 

It has challenged—and it will challenge in- 
creasingly—our finest and most creative 
minds to the solution of new, vital, and com- 
plex tasks. 

The exploration of space represents the 
“frontier of our times” which either this 
country or another will explore. 

Aside from the physical frontier of space, 
it also represents a frontier of technology and 
knowledge—an unending quest for new ma- 
terials, improved techniques, more skilled 
scientists and engineers, better technicians 
and managers. Possibly the one most pre- 
cious resource in this conquest is that of 
highly trained and dedicated people which it 
has attracted and developed. 

And, our American schools have risen to 
the space challenge. In the grade schools and 
high schools, science courses have been mod- 
ernized and new ones added. New textbooks 
have been written. Science teachers have 
been attending refresher courses to keep pace 
with rapid scientific advances. 
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The most gifted of our students are en- 
couraged to expand their talents by means of 
scholarships and other assistance. Through 
the National Defense Education Act, which 
was passed in 1958, after Sputnik I, over 
50,000 gifted science students have bene- 
fited from loans and fellowships. 

NASA supports universities throughout the 
country in training space-oriented scientists 
and engineers; in building laboratories; in 
conducting space-aeronautics research. 

Currently, almost 2,000 Ph. D.’s are in 
NASA-supported training at 131 colleges and 
universities, Soon these programs will exist 
in 142 institutions and cover every one of our 
50 States. And consider the diffusion of 
knowledge resulting from such a p: 

We are training advanced scholars in such 
diverse fields as astronomy, physics, metal- 
lurgy, and chemistry—to name just a few. 

If the space program had no other side 
effect beyond what it has done for education 
in the United States, it would be worth it. 
But, obviously, education is not the only field 
where benefits can be measured. 

Resources devoted to space progress create 
more resources for many, many other pur- 
poses. In medical research, in the biological 
sciences, in our earth sciences as well as in 
the life sciences, our space program has 
brought vast gain to our Nation and our 
people. It will continue to do so. 

And our space programs have already dem- 
onstrated their usefulness in direct, prac- 
tical, and peaceful ways. President Johnson 
reminded me recently of a speech he made 
about 2 years ago, indicating that the 
Weather Bureau predicts the following sav- 
ings based on accurate weather prediction 
just 5 days in advance. 

We will save $214 billion a year in agricul- 
ture, $45 million in the lumber industry, 
$100 million in surface transportation; $75 
million in retail marketing; and $3 billion 
in water resources management. 

As the result of the competence of our 
weather satellites, we are already providing 
the nations of the world timely warnings on 
a global basis. 

Certainly, too, we have much to gain from 
the accomplishments in communications. 

Here again our system of private capital 
and Government-sponsored research has 
helped to tie the world community closer to- 
gether through communications satellites, 

And our space program has provided great 
stimulation to our economic and technologi- 
cal growth. After all, every dime of our 
space money is spent right here on earth. So 
far, there are no subcontractors on the moon. 

The space program has meant profits, jobs, 
economic growth. In the last 6 months of 
1964, the Department of Defense alone spent 
over $5 billion on missile and space systems 
and aircraft. DOD spent in contract awards 
for experimental, developmental, test and re- 
search work in missile space work almost $3 
billion, 

The space program has meant jobs too. 
As you know, there have been 300,000 men 
and women employed on the Apollo program 
alone. 

It has infused our economy with new life. 
It has founded new research. It has de- 
veloped hardware and constructed labora- 
tories and other useful facilities. 

And I want to underscore an undeniable 
fact of this infusion—the teamwork between 
our privately financed and privately run com- 
panies on the one hand and the Federal Goy- 
ernment on the other is one of the major 
sources of strength of the whole national 
space program. In fact, it is basic to the 
strength of this great country. 

By the year 2000 this country will be even 
greater—quantitatively as well as qualita- 
tively. Our population will have doubled. 
I checked with the Census Bureau yesterday 
and they tell me there will be 361,947,000 
people then—90 percent in cities, 40 percent 
along our seaboards. 
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And to meet the needs of that population, 
our country cannot stand still. Our econ- 
omy—a continued and strengthened part- 
nership economy—must not stand still. And 
if the economy must grow rapidly, our tech= 
nology cannot pause or stop. We are still a 
developing Nation—our future is unlimited. 

But, even if we could not tonight point to 
& single immediate dollar return from the 
space program, we must continue—for that 
is man’s history, as well as our destiny. 

The pace of scientific discovery has in- 
creased. Only 39 years ago this month, 
knowledge and intelligence conspired with- 
in an American pioneer named Robert God- 
dard and we had a liquid fuel rocket. 

Suddenly, in these few short years, a man 
now moves at speeds 3,000 times faster than 
his own legs can carry him, And in Col. 
John Glenn who is here with us tonight, 
we have a man who has already done this. 

Thus we have seen in our own lifetime the 
world move from horsepower in its literal 
sense to men thrust into orbit about the 
earth. Who wishes tostop there? Not Amer- 
ica. Not its people or its President. Not 
any man or woman in this room. 

As Chairman of the Space Council, I do 
not intend to oversee the slowing down of 
our pace. I do not intend to witness the 
diminishing of our efforts. 

If we were the only nation engaged in a 
space program, it would still be in our best 
self-interest to increase our efforts. 

But, of course, we are not the only nation 
exploring outer space. This week’s news 
from the Soviet Union should emphasize 
what we have already known well. The 
Soviets are investing great energy, vast re- 
sources, and know-how with great success in 
their space program. 

Our military security rests on the same ad- 
vanced research and technology as the 
space program. If we ever face a major con- 
frontation with our enemies—whoever they 
may be—it will be in terms of Winston 
Churchill's wizard war.” 

If we are not strong in “wizard warfare,” 
we are doomed. 

Our national security alone would suggest 
reason enough for us to strive for absolute 
leadership in space exploration. 

Wherever we stand, we cannot stand still. 

Each time we pause, we have had a shock 
from the Soviet efforts in space—from sput- 
nik in 1958 to the man in a spacesuit 
yesterday. 

We can and do salute the Russian achieve- 
ments. We can and do admire Russian sci- 
ence and technology. We can and do hope 
for totally peaceful uses of outer space. We 
can and do demonstrate our eagerness to co- 
operate with everyone in this quest. 

But, we would be foolish if we did not un- 
derstand the military implications of Soviet 
space science, as well as our own. 

Each Russian shock has produced action 
here. But a mature nation should not need 
shock treatment. We are a peaceful nation; 
we are a peace-loving people; but we would 
ignore the real interests of the free world if 
we diminished our military efforts in space. 

That is why, even today, four great com- 
panies in the United States are competing 
in the design for a manned orbiting labora- 
tory. 

And even as we explore every responsible 
avenue for peacemaking and peacekeeping, 
we must insure that our military space pro- 
gram receives its full measure of support, 

Well, in the time I have been talking to 
you, John Glenn went a third of the way 
around the globe. I don't intend to keep 
you for a full orbit, 

I simply want you all to know that I am 
determined to work hard on this space pro- 
gram—for its intrinsic value as an intel- 
lectual search, for its domestic value as an 
economic goad for growth, as a pervasive 
stimulus for excellence, and, finally, for its 
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importance to our military strength and the 
survival of free society. 

Two years ago in a speech, I said, “This 
is a wonderful time in which to live. It 
challenges the best in us. 

“It calls for doing the impossible—per- 
forming miracles. Mediocrity must give way 
to excellence; timidity to daring, fear to 
courage. 

“We dream of sending a man to the moon 
in this decade. We know that dream will 
be fulfilled only with sacrifice, a commit- 
ment, a plan and a program.” 

I am delighted to have made my “maiden 
voyage” into outer space speeches among 
those of you who have indicated by your 
actions, your willingness to do the impos- 
sible—your commitment to excellence, dar- 
ing, courage—to a plan and a program which 
will make America a great society in a great, 
and explored, universe. 


The Case of Low Interest Rates Versus 
Viable Interest Rates 
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HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 22, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the issue of high interest rates versus low 
interest rates—easy money versus tight 
money—has provoked controversy since 
the founding of our Republic and is again 
in the foreground of public debate. 

Two of our colleagues who are distin- 
guished advocates of opposite viewpoints 
on this question are Representative 
WRIGHT Parman, chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, and Representative THOMAS B. 
Curtis, Republican of Missouri, a senior 
minority member of the Joint Economic 
Committee and a ranking Republican 
Member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

In recent articles written for the 
United Press International, Representa- 
tive Patman and Representative CURTIS 
cogently present their respected views 
concerning this great economic contro- 
versy. 

I believe their remarks would be of in- 
terest to the Members of Congress and 
others. Under unanimous consent I 
place the articles in the RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

THE Case ror Low INTEREST RATES 
(By Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Democrat, of Texas) 

America’s public and private debt today 
adds up to the fantastic total of $1.3 trillion. 

A raise of but one percentage point in in- 
terest charges on this incredible sum would 
add $13 billion a = to the — 5 

te more than on 
ee es arr taD are now paying as interest. 

Since Biblical days, interest charges— 
then called usury—have frequently meant 
woe for the borrower and joy for the lender. 
Governments have passed laws to protect 
the borrower from extortionate rates and in- 
human foreclosures. 

More than five centuries before Christ, the 
great Athenian lawmaker, Solon, forbade 
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men being sold into slavery because of un- 
paid interest charges. 

In the year 1545, England removed the 
prohibition on the lending of money and 
fixed a legal maximum interest rate. Many 
continental nations soon followed suit. 

Today, it is imperative, as never before, 
that Americans center their attention on 
interest charges. 

For many months, bankers have been 
propagandizing to raise the amount of in- 
terest Americans are taxed by the private 
lending institutions. There has been a con- 
certed effort to raise interest rates and to 
get public acceptance by one pretext or an- 
other. This despite pleas from President 
Johnson to hold the rates down. 

The mere fact that bank profits are 
higher than ever before in history has made 
no difference. Many independent bankers are 
willing to let well enough alone. But few 
dare openly buck the banking establish- 
ment which sets policy. 

According to a bit of facetious testimony 
by John Galbraith, the great economist, be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee recent- 
ly: “Interest rates are the only price that is 
never raised in order to give the recipient a 
greater return.” They’re always increased 
“as a somber act of national policy.” 

One day interest rates must go up because 
of inflationary threats; then, the excuse is 
unfavorable balance of payments. Last No- 
vember 23, which I called the day of finan- 
cial infamy, our Federal Reserve System 
raised our discount rate one-half percent 
when the British raised theirs 2 percent. 
The excuse offered was to keep our investors 
from sending their money overseas. The 
very next day, our Government put a billion 
dollars into a $3 billion fund to support the 
British pound. If ever a financial policy 
was working at cross purposes, this was it. 

We still get a lot of chatter from the bank- 
ers’ lobby about unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments forcing interest rates up. Corporate 
investments abroad, vast defense expendi- 
tures and foreign aid are ignored as causes 
for our imbalance of payments. Only higher 
interest rates will correct the imbalance. To 
this we say “Hogwash.” 

Within a day of Galbraith’s testimony, Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve System, told the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee that he thought it may be 
necessary to tighten credit and raise interest 
rates. When I asked him if he would agree 
to a 6-percent interest on Government bonds, 
he didn’t bat an eye. Such a raise would 
lead to a national debt of $600 billion within 
15 years, and mean that the American people 
would pay upward of $36 billion a year on 
the public debt. 

As of now, they are paying $5.5 billion more 
than they should (over $11 billion instead of 
$5.5 billion), thanks to the precipitous in- 
creases brought about during the Dwight D. 
Eisenhower regime. 

The tragedy of tight money and high in- 
terest rates is that ultimately they bring 
about economic disaster. In tandem they 
cause a slackening of our economic growth; 
the net result—more unemployment. 

It would be perfectly absurd for America 
to pursue monetary policies that have in- 
variably brought disaster in the past. 

We had three manmade depressions under 
Eisenhower. President John F. Kennedy 
brought the United States out of the last of 
these in 1961, and there were no recessions 
during his administration. There is no need 
to have any under Lyndon Johnson. 

To avert disaster, we need adequate credit 
for the small and large businessman, at rea- 
sonable interest charges. 

We need a sound money policy so that the 
farmer won't be soaked on his mortgage, 
the new homeowner on his split level. Our 
school systems should not have to pay un- 
conscionably high rates to private lenders. 
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Our municipalities are feeling the pinch 
of high interest rates, as are our county and 
State governments. Despite denials, interest 
charges are going up all along the line and 
money is harder to come by. 

I never could understand why it was nec- 
essary for Uncle Sam to advance credit to 
private banking institutions which enables 
them to purchase Government securities at 
high interest rates. When interest on Gov- 
ernment securities goes up, all types of bor- 
rowing costs more to the consumer. A raise 
of only 1 percent on a 20-year, $10,000 mort- 
gage will cost the home purchaser an addi- 
tional $2,000. 

A raise of but a quarter of 1 percent on the 
national debt will cost all Americans more 
than $800 million a year additional. 

I say it’s time to reverse the trend. It’s 
time for interest rates to come down and 
for money to be available to the legitimate 
borrower for legitimate business or personal 
reasons at fair rates. If bankers want to 
maintain a respectable public image, it would 
be wise for them to reconsider their drive 
for a pound of flesh, 


» THE CASE For VIABLE INTEREST RATES 


(By Representative THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
Republican, Missouri) 

Baron Rothschild, the great international 
banker, once observed that there were only 
three people who really understood the 
meaning of money and none of them had 
very much of it. 

Money to people in developed economics 
is a medium of exchange. Yet there are mil- 
lions of people throughout the world who are 
outside a money economy. When exchange 
of goods or services occurs in such countries, 
itis by barter. Unlike many other advanced 
economies at their present stage of develop- 
ment in the United States, money goes be- 
yond present wealth to cover future earning 
power. 

As the economy of a nation becomes more 
sophisticated, the problems involved in the 
power “to coin Money, regulate the Value 
thereof” become inextricably interwoven 
with the companion power “to borrow money 
on the credit of the United States.” The 
quotes are from the U.S. Constitution. 

In the United States, the problems in- 
volved in maintaining money as an accurate 
weight and measure for the marketplace ex- 
change of services, goods, and savings be- 
came too cumbersome to handle through the 
routine congressional machinery. Accord- 
ingly, in 1913 the power to regulate the value 
of money (now including credit) was vested 
in a newly created arm of the Congress, the 
Federal Reserve System. 

After World War II, the problems involved 
in borrowing money on the credit of the 
United States to finance the war were so 
great that large sums had to be sold directly 
to the Federal Reserve System. As a result, 
the value of money seriously deteriorated. 
In 1951 the Treasury Department, which is 
responsible for marketing the Federal debt, 
reached an accord with the Federal Reserve 
System which freed the Federal Reserve from 
the obligation to absorb additional bonds. 
This to some degree separated fiscal power 
from monetary power. The cost of using 
credit instead of money (borrowing) went 
up, and the value of money, as evidenced by 
the rising price level, ceased its rapid decline. 

If someone else’s money is used, there 
must be some motivation to that person to 
save (not spend) his money and invest (let 
someone else spend) his money at the risk 
of not getting it back. 

The economic incentives to save and to 
risk savings are called interest, dividends 
and capital gains. The rate of return on 
money lent determines whether a person 
will save and at what risk he is willing to 
assume in lending his savings. 
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Government can alter the marketplace de- 
mand for and the price of credit by changing 
the value of money. It does this by creating 
more of it or withdrawing some of it, by its 
own borrowings or by directly lending money 
itself at certain rates. 

The Federal Reserve System has consider- 
able power to alter the market demand by 
creating both money and credit. The Treas- 
ury Department by itself or working 
through the Federal Reserve has power to 
alter the market demand through its man- 
agement of the Federal debt. 

However, there are two disciplines out- 
side the Government which limit both mone- 
tary and fiscal policy: 

1. The actual amount of sayings in the 
society and the willingness to risk the sav- 
ings in the economic climate prevailing. 
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2. The impact on our economy of econ- 
omies abroad. 

Both outside disciplines are strongly af- 
fected by the size of Government borrow- 
ings (the Federal debt). They also are af- 
fected by the amount of private borrowings 
against assets and future earning power, 
and the maintenance of money as a stable 
measure of the value of services, goods, and 
savings. 

It is argued by some that easy credit and 
cheap money are necessary to promote maxi- 
mum employment and economic growth. 
This is putting the effect in place of the 
cause. Maximum employment and economic 
growth will produce easy credit and cheap 
money but not vice versa. By trying to use 
the effect to produce the cause, we may 


damage both. 
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Maximum employment and economic 
growth are basically produced by intelli- 
gent spending. We must always be able to 

the real from the sham. The 
expenditure of the savings of people to create 
new wealth and to increase ‘chasing 
power is, of course, stimulated by consumer 
spending in the first place. However, if 
there is insufficient incentive to save and 
then to invest at a risk, the cycle is broken. 
Here is where the interference of Govern- 
ment to produce artificially low rates of 
return for investment or to produce 
cheaper money defeats its objectives. 

Only by the exercise of self-discipline can 
we maintain correct monetary and fiscal pol- 
icy. That discipline is to balance our Fed- 
eral budget and our international payments 
over the life of the business cycle. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Marcu 23, 1965 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., used this verse from Acts 15: 8: 
And God, who knoweth the hearts, bare 
them witness, giving them the Holy 
Spirit, even as He did unto us. 

Let us pray: 


O Thou Eternal Holy Spirit of the 
Triune God, who dwells with us, per- 
vades us, and possesses us, may we be 
sensitive and responsive to the prompt- 
ings and persuasions of Thy leading. 

We penitently acknowledge that we 
need the interpreting light of Thy guid- 
ance and infallible wisdom for there are 
many difficult problems which tantalize 
and terrify us. 

There are today strange and mysteri- 
ous experiences that confront us which 
need our lofty social ideals and best 
efforts in order that justice and freedom 
and mercy may never perish from the 
earth, 


Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 624. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to make unlawful certain prac- 
tices in connection with the placing of minor 
children for permanent free care or for 
adoption. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS OF 
ADVISORY COMMISSION ON IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 3, Public Law 86-380, 
the Chair appoints as members of the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations the following members 
on the part of the House: Mr. FOUNTAIN, 
of North Carolina; Mr. Keocu, of New 
York; Mrs. DWYER, of New Jersey. 


THE LATE HONORABLE 
EDWARD KEATING 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
it is the office of the present House dele- 
gation of Colorado to announce the 
passing of the late Edward Keating, one 
of our former Members who served the 
people of his State and Nation ably, 
fearlessly, and effectively in this body 
from March 4, 1913, until March 3, 1919. 

Seldom is it given to an individual to 
live long enough to see the fruits of his 
labor evaluated by his fellow man. Few 
may ever know whether or not history 
places a sufficiently high regard upon 
their efforts to acknowledge them as 
something above the ordinary. Our late 
colleague was one of those who was 
favored with that rare privilege. 

When he passed away at his home 
here in Washington, D.C., last Friday, 
he did so at almost the age of 90. His- 
tory has recorded the value of his 
efforts, especially to that great segment 
of our free enterprise system—organized 
labor. He served labor during its days 
of turbulence and tranquillity. He took 
up the cause of labor when even the 
shedding of one’s blood in its righteous 
defense was not an uncommon occur- 
rence. He counseled in the chambers 
of labor for a forward and constructive 
approach to its problems. His under- 
standing of the private enterprise sys- 
tem and labor’s particular part in the 
wise operation of the system made him 
welcome at all tables and before all 
forums in which the cause of labor was 
discussed and pleaded. 

His life was not an easy one. His 
early days were spent in what now 
might be termed as poverty, but was not 
recognized as such by him because of his 
industry and consuming desire to serve 
his family, his community, and his Na- 
tion. While he was able to thrust his 
head and shoulders above the level of 
ordinary accomplishment, during all 
this time he never forgot for one mo- 
ment that he was one of those who was 
privileged to become an accepted leader. 


He was born in Kansas, the last of 
nine children. His father, who was to 
live only 5 years after young Edward 
was born, fought to free Ireland from 
British misrule. Stephen Keating was 
such a patriot to his country that, when 
he fled to America in 1848, there was a 
price on his head. At 14, young Edward 
was working as a salesman or, in those 
days, a “butcher,” in a passenger train 
between Denver and Aspen, Colo. A 
little later, he became an employee of 
the old Denver Republican as a copy- 
holder in the proofroom and, at the 
same time, joined the International Ty- 
pographical Union before he was old 
enough to vote. He advanced rapidly to 
the position of reporter and then shifted 
to the Rocky Mountain News in Denver. 
Before he was out of his teens, he was 
city editor, then managing editor, and 
a little later editor of this paper. 

Although he held office in the city and 
county of Denver, the State of Colorado, 
and was later on a Member of this great 
body, he really never left the profession 
which he loved so dearly, that of the 
newspaper business, 

He was a personal friend of then U.S. 
Senator Thomas Patterson, of Colorado, 
and later on, at the request of that great 
early leader of labor, Samuel Gompers, 
founder and longtime president of Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, Edward Keat- 
ing became the assigned leader of the 
“labor bloc” in the House. 

When he left Congress in 1919, he was 
appointed a member of the first com- 
mission to classify Government em- 
ployees. Soon thereafter, he became the 
editor of Labor, a hard-hitting crusad- 
ing paper that fought for the public in- 
terest as well as for the welfare of the 
workers. At its peak, this paper at- 
tained a circulation of over 800,000. 
When Edward Keating retired from the 
editorship of the paper, he was elected 
“editor-manager emeritus for life.” 

After his retirement, his interest never 
lagged in behalf of the laboring man. At 
a labor dinner honoring former Con- 
gressman Keating, president George M. 
Harrison, of the railway clerks, turned 
to Keating and said: 

You have helped countless millions of men 
and women and children whom you have 
never seen. Through your efforts, little 
children today have more to eat, better 
homes, better clothing, better education, 
better medical care. * * * You have 
raised a monument in the form of this 
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great newspaper. May God reward you for 
the contribution you have made to the men 
and women of the labor movement. 


At the funeral mass of Edward Keat- 
ing at Our Lady of Victory Church, the 
Right Reverend Monsignor George C. 
Higgins paid tribute in such a knowl- 
edgable, beautiful, and gracious manner 
to the life’s work of Edward Keating that 
I am desirous of having his words made 
a part of my statement, Mr. Speaker, 
and I respectfully include this sermon 
at this place in the RECORD: 


SERMON BY Rr. Rev. MSGR. GEORGE G. 
HIGGINS 


“Blessed are they who hunger and thirst 
after justice for they shall be filled.” (Ser- 
mon on the Mount.) 

Some men are born into the labor move- 
ment, so to speak. Others come into the 
movement by. deliberate and conscious 
choice—and at great personal sacrifice— 
for the sole purpose of serving the cause. Mr. 
Keating was such a man. Given his unusual 
talents and his wide experience, he could 
have gone far in almost any walk of life. 
But he wasn’t interested in going far by the 
ordinary standards of the world. He chose 
instead to dedicate his life unselfishly and 
ingloriously to the cause of organized labor. 
And those of us who were privileged to know 
him as a friend can testify to the fact that 
few men in the history of the American labor 
movement ever served its traditions more 
faithfully or more unselfishly. 

Mr. Keating was a dedicated man. He had 
@ vocation in life—a calling to which he 
gave himself with eager and almost instinc- 
tive generosity. It would not be an exaggera- 
tion to say—and may it be a source of com- 
fort to his family to hear it said—that he 
literally gave his life to the cause to which 
as & very young man he had freely dedicated 
himself. 

We publicly honor any man who has dedi- 
cated his life to the labor movement. But 
the labor movement is not a religion—or at 
least it shouldn’t be. It wasn’t a religion 
for Mr. Keating. The labor movement is a 
means—a noble and indeed a very necessary 
means—through which the workingman ex- 
presses and puts into practice the spirit of 
justice and charity which he owes to his 
religious beliefs and which is nourished by 
his religious practices. This is what the 
labor movement was for Mr. Keating. He 
loved his God, and he loved his fellow men. 
He loved them because they are children of 
the same God and redeemed by the blood 
of the same Christ. And all his life he 
tried to show his love for God by helping 
his fellow men. He did this through the 
labor movement. In doing so, he was re- 
flecting the spirit which has always ani- 
mated the labor movement—at least as we 
have known it in the United States. The 
labor movement has concentrated on the ma- 
terial welfare of its members and on the 
material welfare of the Nation as a whole. 
For this it was founded and for this it has 
had to struggle against the bitterest kinds 
of odds. But through it all the labor move- 
ment has been conscious of an even higher 
purpose—conscious of the dignity of man 
and his spiritual destiny. As far back as 
1923 it announced to its friends and enemies 
alike that it was founded on a belief in God 
and a belief in the spiritual values of man— 
and that, in struggling for the material needs 
of its members, it was aiming always to raise 
them to that higher level of living demanded 
by the basic teachings of religion. Surely 
it is appropriate this morning to recall these 
noble words and to ponder over their mean- 
ing in the life of Mr. Keating: 

“The labor movement of our country, rec- 

the fact that all freedom and all 
higher development of life, rest upon first 
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providing assurance of the essentials of ex- 
istence, has first demanded economic justice 
as a basis for all other things. But the labor 
movement has always taught that the mate- 
rial is essential to something higher, and 
that the inspiration of our movement strives 
continually for something above and beyond 
the material. The labor movement strives 
for economic improvement with unrelenting 
zeal and fidelity because economic improve- 
ment is the first fundamental requisite; but 
it holds out to all mankind a flaming torch 
lighting the way to a greater fullness of life, 
to complete realization of the finer and 
nobler aspirations of the mind and soul. 
The labor movement fixes as its goal nothing 
less than the complete richness of life, with- 
out limitation of any kind, the attainment 
of the complete human ideal, in all of its 
economic, ethical, and spiritual implications. 

“Through the inspiration of our labor 
movement, the Sunday preceding Labor Day, 
which is the first Monday in September each 
year, has come into general national observ- 
ance as Labor Sunday. On this day it it 
fitting to give thought to the aspirations of 
labor and to find in what way the soul of 
labor may give thought and expression to its 
longings. 

“Because of the aims and aspirations here 
set forth, we hold it fitting that all churches 
draw close to their altars the soul of labor 
on the coming Labor Sunday and that the 
men and women of labor everywhere make 
special effort to cooperate with the churches 
and to secure the cooperation of the 
churches with them, in order that there may 
be in the churches everywhere on that day 
a great union of expression in behalf of a 
higher, nobler life for the masses of our peo- 
ple; and in order that there may be every- 
where a consecration to the cause of human 
betterment, particularly in those things that 
lead to ethical and spiritual growth—in 
those things that give flower and fruit to 
the great idealism of our labor movement, 
the embodiment and the expression of the 
idealism of our people.” 

This is the objective of the American la- 
bor movement—a noble objective, to be sure. 
And this was the objective of Mr. Keating— 
the motive power which made it easy for him 
to sacrifice his time and energy in the cause 
of labor. We honor him this morning for 
what he did to perpetuate this great tradi- 
tion and to give it flesh and blood. 

We lament his death—we mourn his pass- 
ing. Of course we do. And it’s only natu- 
ral and human that we should. But ours is 
the sorrow of religious men and women, 
who, like Mr. Keating himself, believe in God 
and believe that man was created to share 
in the very life of God himself for all eter- 
nity. In the beautiful words of the mass 
which has just been offered for the repose 
of his soul: “Life is changed, not taken 
away.’ Mr. Keating has been taken from 
our ranks; but his life has only been 
changed—it has not been taken away. 
Please God, with the assistance of our pray- 
ers, he will soon have made reparation for his 
human faults and weaknesses and will have 
been called to eternal happiness with God 
himself. 

One final word—a word which Mr. Keating 
himself would want us to utter in conclusion. 
The labor movement is a tremendous power 
for good in the life of our beloved country— 
the country to whose traditions Mr. Keating 
was so passionately devoted, as all his friends 
can testify. But the labor movement is only 
what its members make it. May the death 
of one of its respected leaders remind us that 
the life of any one of us is very short. May 
it remind us to put first things first. May 
it remind us that all our efforts and all our 
sacrifices will have lasting influence for good 
and lasting significance only to the extent 
that they are motivated by the love of God 
and by the love of our fellow men—only to 
the degree that we “hunger and thirst after 
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justice” and not after personal glory or gain. 
“Blessed are they who hunger and thirst 
after justice, for they shall be filled.” 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Keating was a 
dedicated family man. His interest and 
devotion to his wife, his nephews and his 
nieces has been most apparent to all of 
us who were privileged to know him as 
an adviser and a friend. He shall be 
missed by his family, his neighbors and 
his friends, and particularly by those 
who worked with him so closely 
throughout his productive years. 

Mrs. Aspinall and I extend our most 
sincere sympathy to his widow, Eleanor 
Connolly Keating, and the surviving 
members of his family. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
rye from Colorado from the First Dis- 

ct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, we were all saddened to learn of the 
death of our former colleague, the late 
Edward Keating. My colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], 
has outlined that he served as a Member 
of this body for 6 years. His record 
exemplifies the objective and purpose he 
had in his lifetime. We in Colorado are 
proud of the leadership that Edward 
Keating demonstrated. This leadership 
started at an early age, as he was com- 
pelled to leave school and earn his own 
way. Within a short time he was being 
recognized by his fellow man. His will- 
ingness to work and his determination to 
do that which was good made him an 
outstanding person. 

While a young man, he was first elected 
auditor of the county of Denver, and 
thereafter took an active part in civic af- 
fairs and helped bring about the amend- 
ment to our State constitution whereby 
the city and county governments of the 
city and county of Denver were combined 
as one unit. The activities of Mr. Keat- 
ing resulted in great good to the people 
of the city and county of Denver. His 
understanding of people and his desire 
to help others naturally placed him in 
the political arena. He was the manag- 
ing editor of the Rocky Mountain News 
in Denver and was fearless in his en- 
deavor to publish all the news, and nat- 
urally performed acts for the benefit of 
the people. 

The citizens of Colorado recognized his 
determination to be of assistance to 
them and he was elected to this body by 
all the people of the State of Colorado. 
Later, he was elected from the Third Dis- 
trict, and while here continued his ac- 
tivities—particularly in the area of hu- 
man rights. He brought about the 
passage of the 8-hour-day law and did 
not hesitate to speak up at any time on 
any subject that affected the people. He 
was a determined man, and this deter- 
mination, with the aid and assistance of 
others, caused him to render great serv- 
ice to all the people so that those who 
may come after him in the future will 
enjoy the benefits for which he fought 
and which were obtained. 

I extend my sympathy to his widow 
and surviving relatives. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado from the Third 
District. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
it was never my good fortune to have 
known Edward Keating, yet I feel I 
knew, and still know, the substance of 
the man. 

A year before his first term in the 
US. Congress, his own State of Colorado 
had just gone through a most difficult 
and bloody test of the right of labor to 
organize and strike. 

It was a time when workingmen were 
determined to redress their grievances 
and to firmly establish their right to 
bargain collectively. 

It was many years before my life 
began, but there are many here who now 
serve their country in these halls who 
do remember those struggles. 

Edward Keating was one of the out- 
standing leaders of those days whose 
courage and talents weathered many, 
and often long and bitter disputes. He 
was one of many whose persistent efforts 
finally won the day and convinced the 
vast majority of the American people of 
the just cause of organized labor. 

I say I have known and still know the 
substance of this man because, in our 
State of Colorado, the name of Edward 
Keating has long been a benchmark for 
a fair and responsible labor movement. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud Edward 
Keating came from our State of Colo- 
rado. I believe we are all better men 
because of him. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that anyone desir- 
ing to do so may extend their remarks at 
this point in the Recor» on the life and 
services of Edward Keating 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


SUPERIOR, WIS., ICE CURLING 
WORLD CHAMPIONS 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
Members of Congress we are graced with 
fine people who come to our sessions and 
watch our work. We are proud and 
happy to have them. Seldom, however, 
are our galleries graced with world cham- 
pions. We have as our guests today world 
champions, four young men from Su- 
perior, Wis., who won the world cham- 
pionship ice curling tournament at Perth, 
Scotland, a few days ago. Coming from 
Superior and traveling all the way at 
their own expense, they competed against 
teams from Canada, Norway, Sweden, 
England, and Switzerland and brought 
home the bacon. It is the youngest team 
ever to win this world ice curling cham- 
pionship and the first team representing 
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the United States that has won this 
championship. 

We are proud to have these world 
champions with us. Itis against the rules 
of the House to give them recognition, 
but in case you want to see what world 
champions look like, they are to my right 
wearing red coats, and coming from 
Superior, Wis. 


ADMINISTRATION ON AGING 


Mr. YOUNG, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 284, Rept. No. 200) 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

H. Res 284 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 3708) 
to provide assistance in the development of 
new or improved programs to help older per- 
sons through grants to the States for com- 
munity planning and services and for train- 
ing, through research, development, or train- 
ing project grants, and to establish within 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare an operating agency to be designated 
as the “Administration on Aging”. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Commitee on Education and Labor, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


QUALITIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 
IN ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS 


Mr. YOUNG, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 285, Rept. No. 
201) which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

H. Res. 285 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
2362) to strengthen and improve educational 
quality and educational opportunities in the 
Nation’s elementary and secondary schools, 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed six hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider without the 
intervention of any point of order the sub- 
stitute amendment recommended by the 
Committee on Education and Labor now in 
the bill and such substitute for the purpose 
of amendment shall be considered under the 
five-minute rule as an original bill. At the 
conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any of the 
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amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee substi- 
tute. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit with or without instructions. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
man], I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
may be permitted to sit while the House 
is in session during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE TO CONDUCT IN- 
VESTIGATIONS AND STUDIES 


Mr. SISK, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 245, Rept. No. 202) 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered printed: 


H. Res. 245 


Resolved, That, effective from January 3, 
1965, the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, acting as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, be authorized to conduct full and com- 
plete studies and investigations as required 
in connection with all matters coming within 
the jurisdiction of the committee, including, 
but not limited to the following matters: 

(1) The classification of all mail, postal 
rates, fees, and size and weight of all classes 
of mail. 

(2) The administration, management, and 
operation of the Postal Establishment, mail- 
ability of articles and printed matter, gen- 
erally including, among other things, the 
mailing of obscene matter and the mailing of 
unsolicited articles with request for payment 
or contribution, 

(3) Personnel requirements manpower 
utilization throughout the Federal civil 
service. 

(4) The purchase, lease, rental, use and 
modernization of land, buildings, vehicles, 
and equipment for the Postal Establishment, 
including research, development, and engi- 
neering programs related thereto. 

(5) Compensation and other emoluments 
of Federal civil officers and employees. 

(6) The administration of the civil service 
retirement, insurance, and health benefits 
programs. 

(7) The United State Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Federal civil service gen- 
erally. 

(8) The activities of the Bureau of Census, 
National Archives, and the collection, re- 
porting, and data processing activities of the 
Government generally. 

The committee shall not undertake any 
investigation of any subject which is being 
investigated by any other committee of the 
House. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session), at such time or times dur- 
ing the present Congress as it deems appro- 
priate, the results of its investigations and 
studies, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized to do so by the chair- 
man of the committee, or subcommittee, is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
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Congress at such times and places within 
the United States whether the House has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, and to require by subpena or other- 
wise, the attendance and testimony of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memorandums, pa- 
pers, and documents as it deems necessary. 
Subpenas may be issued over the signature 
of the chairman of the committee or, in his 
absence, the vice chairman or any member 
of the committee designated by such chair- 
man or, in his absence, the vice chairman 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or vice chairman or 
member. 

Funds authorized are for expenses incurred 
in the committee’s activities within the 
United States; and in compliance with sec- 
tion 1754 of title 22, United States Code, or 
any other provision of law, local currencies 
owned by the United States in foreign coun- 
tries shall not be made available to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
for expenses of its members or other Mem- 
bers or employees traveling abroad. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 44] 

Adams Giaimo Nedzi 
Ashley Goodell Powell 
Baring Grabowski Reid, N.Y. 
Bonner Green, Oreg. Rivers, Alaska 
Brown, Calif. Gurney Roosevelt 
Buchanan Hamilton Roudebush 
Callaway Hansen, Wash. Scheuer 
Conable Hays Schisler 
Curtin Holifiela Sweeney 
Dawson Holland Taylor 
Dickinson Jennings Teague, Tex. 

Johnson, Okla. Toll 
Everett Jones, Ala Vivian 
Findley Karth Whalley 
Frelinghuysen May Widnall 
Priedel Miller Wolff 
Fulton, Pa. Moeller Wright 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 385 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1966 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6453) making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District 
of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the reve- 
nues of said District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill be limited to 
not to exceed 2 hours, one-half to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Davis] and one-half to be 
controlled by myself. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6453, with Mr. 
Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time we submit 
for your approval the annual District 
of Columbia appropriations bill for the 
fiscal year 1966. 

It is a pleasure to be permitted to serve 
on this subcommittee with the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Gramo], the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH], the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. McFatu], 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Davis] and the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. McDADE]. All of these 
gentlemen are outstanding Members of 
the House and have rendered excellent 
service as members of this subcommittee. 

We carefully considered budget esti- 
mates totaling $387,467,800 for fiscal year 
1966. We recommend that the sum of 
$356,300,500 be approved. 

The amount recommended for fiscal 
year 1966 is the largest amount ever 
recommended by this committee for the 
District of Columbia budget. The 
amount that we recommend for fiscal 
year 1966 is $14,827,172 more than the 
total amount approved for fiscal year 
1965 and $31,167,300 below the 1966 esti- 
mates. 

The District of Columbia is financed 
out of five funds: a general fund, a high- 
way fund, a water fund, a motor ve- 
hicle parking fund, and a sanitary sewage 
works fund. 

We recommend, Mr. Chairman, a Fed- 
eral contribution of $41 million for the 
general fund; $1,973,000 for the water 
fund, and $1,149,000 for the sanitary 
sewage works fund. The Federal pay- 
ment requested for the general fund for 
fiscal year 1966 totaled $50 million, 

Our committee was disappointed that, 
for the second consecutive year, an un- 
balanced budget was submitted by the 
District of Columbia for fiscal year 1966 
requests. This budget was out of balance 
$21,800,000. This type of a budget of 
course is exceedingly difficult to resolve. 
The budget for fiscal year 1966 would 
have been a balanced budget if antici- 
pated revenue to carry out this program, 
which depended upon enactment of leg- 
islation was consummated, and certain 
action required of the Commissioners 
concerning a raise in real estate taxes 
had taken place. The committee has 
made reductions and adjustments in the 
financing and appropriation requests so 
that it is possible to report out a budget 
that is in balance with reasonable esti- 
mated surpluses in each fund. 
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Our committee recommends $26,311,- 
900 for loan authorization for capital 
outlay projects financed through the 
general fund, highway fund, and sanitary 
sewage works fund. 

The committee recommends the sum 
of $20,323,000 for general operating ex- 
penses. This is an increase of $1,516,900 
over the amount appropriated for fiscal 
year 1965 and $1,003,000 less than the 
budget estimates. 

For public safety we recommend the 
sum of $76,998,000. This is an increase 
of $7,790,000 over fiscal year 1965 and a 
reduction of $585,600 in the estimates. 

We carefully considered all requests 
for the Metropolitan Police Department. 
We have in our Capital City an excellent 
Police Department and an outstanding 
new Chief of Police. Our former Chief, 
Robert V. Murray, made an outstanding 
Chief of Police and certainly he will be 
rosy ed by all of the people in Washing- 

nm. 

In 1963 the Police Department re- 
quested 56 additional police positions 
which Congress granted. In 1964 the 
Police Department requested 100 addi- 
tional police positions which again the 
Congress granted. No additional police- 
men were requested for fiscal year 1965. 
For fiscal year 1966, 100 additional 
policemen were requested and we recom- 
mend that 100 new police privates be ap- 
proved. Funds are included in the bill 
for this purpose. Total authorized police 
strength, as recommended in the bill, 
will be 3,100 in fiscal year 1966. The 
sum of $36,391,100 has been allowed for 
the Department during the next fiscal 
year. This is $48,700 less than requested 
and $3,895,700 above the 1965 allotment. 

Our committee believes that a well 
lighted city is a deterrent to crime. We 
have stressed this matter all during the 
hearings and have approved adequate 
funds to start such a program. In addi- 
tion, we believe that another major 
deterrent to crime is the patrolman on 
the beat. 

Recruitment of patrolmen has cer- 
tainly not been a success for the past 
several years. Our committee now 
understands that plans are being de- 
veloped in conjunction with the Civil 
Service Commission to bring about a 
more effective recruitment program 
which, it is hoped, will alleviate this 
problem by the beginning of fiscal year 
1966. Our committee believes that pay- 
ment of funds to an officer on his day off 
for additional services is not good law 
enforcement, and during the hearings 
we stressed the fact that no part of the 
funds for the 100 additional patrolmen 
could be used for any purpose except 
payment of salaries and necessary ex- 
penses incident to this additional num- 
ber of officers. We have agreed to go 
along with the practice for the balance 
of this fiscal year of paying officers on 
their days off for additional services. 
This practice has extended for too long 
a time in the District of Columbia and 
should be stopped. 

We have 86 man-dog teams in the 
Capital City and 6 teams are in training. 
Legislation is now pending which lifts 
the ceiling concerning the number of 
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man-dog teams that may be in service 
in the District. 

The FBI crime index for our Nation’s 
Capital for the first 6 months of 1964 
showed an increase of 34.7 percent over 
the same period in 1963. This, of course, 
is a serious matter when you consider 
the fact that the rate of increase 
throughout the Nation for this period of 
time was only 15 percent. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there 
are now 104 vacancies in the Police De- 
partment, we still believe that the tax- 
payers of our Capital City and our 
visitors to our Nation’s Capital are en- 
titled to good law enforcement and, 
therefore, we recommend the 100 addi- 
tional patrolmen. 

In order to have good law enforcement 
in the city of Washington, we must have 
the complete and full cooperation of the 
citizens of the District and also our 
courts. Our Police Department solves 
its cases and if the defendant is proven 
guilty, an adequate sentence should be 
meted out. There would be fewer 
crimes in the District of Columbia if the 
sentences were adequate. On page 576 
of the hearings, you will find certain 
facts concerning only a few cases where 
adequate sentences certainly were not 
received by guilty defendants. From 
time to time inquiries have been made 
concerning the reasons for our failure 
to have better law enforcement in the 
District of Columbia and on each occa- 
sion, as chairman of this subcommittee, 
I have said that one of the major reasons 
is inadequate sentences. 

We are not proud of the fact that dur- 
ing the year of 1964 we had 28,469 seri- 
ous offenses committed in our Capital 
City. 

Under no circumstances should chil- 
dren in our Capital City go hungry, or 
qualified welfare recipients suffer. To- 
day our welfare program is one of our 
more serious problems. With unem- 
ployment in the metropolitan area 
totaling only 2.2 percent, certainly all 
welfare programs should be carefully 
considered. 

This Department administers all pub- 
lic assistance programs in the District. 
This includes the four federally aided 
categories of the aged, the blind, the dis- 
abled, and dependent children. In ad- 
dition, the Department of Welfare ad- 
ministers a program of general public 
assistance at District expense. 

In this bill, we recommend the adop- 
tion of the program for needy children 
of unemployed fathers. At this time, 
the Department of Welfare has under 
its care some 6,000 children. This in- 
cludes children in foster homes, under 
care in their own homes, and also chil- 
dren in institutions. 

We recommend the sum of $79,485,000 
for health and welfare programs in the 
coming year. This is an increase of 
$4,815,000 over current year appropria- 
tions and $1,834,000 less than the budget 
request. 

Our committee recommends $27,984,- 
100 for the Department of Public Wel- 
fare for fiscal year 1966. This is an 
inerease of $2,447,525 over the current 
year and only $685,400 less than re- 
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quested. We recommend a total of $341,- 
753 for the program of aid for dependent 
children of unemployed parents. 

We believe that every time money is 
appropriated to complete a new building 
at Junior Village, this, to that extent, 
admits defeat. Every consideration 
should be given to placing as many chil- 
dren as possible in foster homes. Insti- 
tutionalizing children such as those at 
Junior Village is not conducive to mak- 
ing good citizens. Such an institution 
warps the very nature of the child and 
certainly every consideration should be 
given to reducing the population at Jun- 
ior Village. 

We recommend $50,757,600 for the De- 
partment of Public Health for fiscal year 
1966. This is an increase of $2,346,175 
over fiscal year 1965 and $1,088,600 less 
than budget estimates. 

Venereal disease, tuberculosis, and in- 
fant mortality are a few of the major 
problems now confronting our Depart- 
ment of Public Health. 

The drug situation at District of Co- 
lumbia General Hospital is not fully 
under control and certainly every pre- 
caution should be taken to see that 
thousands of dollars worth of drugs are 
no longer stolen from this institution. 

Our committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $74,740,000 for the operation 
of the public school system during the 
next fiscal year. 

This is an increase of $6,507,200 over 
the current year and $3,244,000 less than 
the budget estimates. 

Our temporary teacher problem in the 
District of Columbia is one of the serious 
problems in the Department of Educa- 
tion. Today some 40 percent of our 
teachers are temporary and this means 
that they have not passed the qualifying 
examination for permanent status or 
their academic preparation is techni- 
cally deficient under School Board rules. 

Throughout the hearings we were con- 
fronted with terrific increases in the De- 
partment of Education. Upon question- 
ing Dr. Hanson concerning this matter, 
he admitted that a number of increases 
were terrific. On pages 1098 and 1099 
of the hearings may be found testimony 
concerning this matter. Increases of 98 
music teachers and 99 teachers in the 
health and physical education depart- 
ment were only 2 examples of the 
terrific increases demanded by the De- 
partment of Education. Today there 
are 18 music teachers in the elementary 
schools and 98 additional were re- 
quested; 17 physical education teachers, 
and 99 additional requested. With the 
budget out of balance and with $90,- 
863,122 expended for the Department of 
Education from 1956 through 1965 for 
new school construction and for per- 
manent improvements, this is right un- 
usual procedure. 

In addition, the District of Columbia 
today has a much better pupil-teacher 
ratio than 5 years ago and ranks with 
the top 10 on school construction dur- 
ing the past 10 years. Unusual and 
terrific demands for increases in this 
department can mean only one thing. 

-Problems relating to education are 
serious in our Capital City and this cer- 
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tainly has been recognized by our com- 
mittee down through the years. Fifty- 
eight new teachers were requested in the 
elementary schools for grades 1 to 6 and 
we recommend 58. Four additional kin- 
dergarten teachers for elementary 
schools were requested, and we recom- 
mend four. Nineteen additional basic 
and occupational teachers were re- 
quested and we recommend 19. In our 
elementary schools, 327 teachers were 
requested and we recommended 140. In 
our junior high schools, 45 new teachers 
were requested, and we recommend 37. 
For regular academic and art in our jun- 
ior high schools, 28 new positions were re- 
quested and we recommend 28. In our 
senior high schools, 59 new teachers were 
requested for regular academic and art 
and we recommend 59. For shop and 
home economics, four new teachers were 
requested, and we recommend four. Of 
the total positions requested for fiscal 
year 1956, the 274 approved by our com- 
1 will be adequate for fiscal year 

For parks and recreation, the commit- 
tee recommends a total appropriation of 
$10,555,000 for operation and mainte- 
nance of the various parks and recrea- 
tional facilities under the jurisdiction of 
the District of Columbia during the next 
fiscal year. This allowance is $532,000 
less than requested, but $761,000 above 
the current appropriation. 

For highways and traffic, we recom- 
mend the sum of $13,989,000 for fiscal 
year 1966. This is an increase of $411,- 
000 over the current year and $24,000 
less than the budget request. In this 
Department we have 173 vacancies. No 
additional positions are requested. 

Mr. Chairman, in speaking of vacan- 
cies in the District of Columbia govern- 
ment departments, we find that as of 
January 31, 1965, there were 1,189 vacan- 
cies in all of the departments and the 
budget request for fiscal year 1966 called 
for 1,848 new positions. This is right 
unusual procedure, to say the least. The 
total positions authorized on January 31, 
1965, totaled 29,242. 

The problems relating to the highway 
program in the District of Columbia have 
again been thoroughly examined by our 
committee. We are still of the opinion, 
Mr. Chairman, that any effort to bring 
important highway projects in the Dis- 
trict to a complete halt is a serious mis- 
take. Further, we believe that in order 
to meet the tremendous day-to-day 
growth of traffic in Washington, we must 
carry the highway program along with 
any and all proposals concerning a rapid 
transit system. By virtue of delay, a 
number of highway projects will now 
cost hundreds of thousands of dollars 
more. In examining the Highway De- 
partment capital outlay request this fact 
was fully developed. 

For sanitary engineering, we recom- 
mend a total of $22,498,000 for the opera- 
tion of the Department of Sanitary 
Engineering and the Washington Aque- 
duct during the ensuing fiscal year. 
This is $748,000 more than was appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1965 and is $476,- 
000 below the 1966 estimates. 
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We recommend a total of $50,521,900 
for capital outlay projects in the coming 
year. This is $8,140,100 less than the 
amount available for 1965 and $23,468,700 
less than the budget request for 1966. 

For public schools we had 37 requests 
for replacements, additions, permanent 
improvements, and site acquisitions. We 
recommend that the 17 capital outlay 
requests set forth on page 22 of the re- 
port be approved. 

We recommend that the three capital 
outlay requests for the public library be 
approved. 

We recommend that 6 out of the 16 
capital outlay requests for the Recreation 
Department be approved. 

For the Police Department, we recom- 
mend that the two capital outlay requests 
be approved. 

For the Fire Department, we recom- 
mend that the two projects requested be 
approved. 

For the Department of Public Health 
we recommend that the project for Dis- 
trict of Columbia General be approved. 

For the Department of Corrections, we 
recommend that two of the five capital 
outlay requests be approved. 

Under Department of Public Welfare, 
we recommend that nine of the capital 
outlay requests be approved. 

For the Department of Buildings and 
Grounds, we recommend that five of the 
six projects requested be approved. 

For the Department of Highways and 
Traffic, we recommend that 12 of the 18 
projects requested be approved. 

For our Motor Vehicle Parking Agency 
we recommend that one of the two capi- 
tal outlay requests be approved. 

For the Department of Sanitary Engi- 
neering, we recommend that 14 of the 20 
projects requested be approved. All of 
the capital outlay requests are set forth 
on pages 22-25 of the report. 

Mr. Chairman, our committee recom- 
mends this bill to the members of the 
Committee. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I would like to return to 
the statement of the gentleman regard- 
ing the increase in the crime rate in 
Washington, D.C. Do I understand that 
all over the Nation, in the big cities, 
small towns and country places, embrac- 
ing the whole country, that the increase 
in the crime rate was 15 percent? 

Mr. NATCHER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MAHON. But the increase in 
Washington was 34 percent? 

Mr. NATCHER. It is 34.7 percent. 

Mr. MAHON. The point the gentle- 
man makes is that the crime rate in 
cities comparable to Washington is much 
higher than the national average? 

Mr. NATCHER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MAHON. The increase in the 
crime rate is higher in cities somewhat 
comparable in size to Washington, such 
as St. Louis, Chicago, Los Angeles, or 
Houston, Tex., and has gone up faster 
in recent months than in the country 
generally? 
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Mr. NATCHER. The gentleman is 
correct. In those cities they have the 
same problem we are having today in our 
Capital City. 

Mr. MAHON. I want to commend the 
gentleman and the subcommittee for the 
very workmanlike job that has been done 
on this bill and the effort the committee 
has made to do the best possible job for 
the fine citizens of this community and 
the Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. There are two 
points that are commonly overlooked in 
regard to this crime picture. One is that 
the District is the core of a large met- 
ropolitan area. If you compare crime 
statistics here with those in the core area 
of other cities, it will be found that the 
crime rate is as bad in other cities as it 
is here? 

Mr. NATCHER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Looking at crime 
Statistics alone does not tell how good 
the Police Department is either because 
those crime committed statistics do not 
reflect the clearance of crimes by the 
Police Department. The crimes are 
committed, by criminals but the job of 
the Police Department is to apprehend 
the guilty parties. Because there has 
been an increase in crimes committed 
does not reflect badly on the Police De- 
partment necessarily? 

Mr. NATCHER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. McFALL. In reference to the 
last statement made by the gentleman 
from Iowa, on page 575 of our hearings 
is a table showing percentage of crimes 
solved. The increase for the Police De- 
partment of the District of Columbia is 
far above the national average. The 
national average for cities of over 250,- 
000, in percentage of offenses cleared, in- 
dicates the Police Department here is 
doing better than an average job. 

Mr. NATCHER. I concur in the gen- 
tleman’s statement. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I want to commend 
the gentleman from Kentucky and his 
subcommittee for the very fine job they 
did, not only this year, but in prior years, 
and for the thoroughness in which they 
have conducted the hearings and the 
fairness with which they have acted. 
The gentleman is on other subcommit- 
tees, including one on which I happen 
to serve. They take the time to do a 
good job for the people of the District 
of Columbia, including all of us who re- 
side here, and it is a good job for the 
country as a whole. I do not know how 
they could be in better hands than in the 
hands of the gentleman from Kentucky 
and the members of this subcommittee. 
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Mr. NATCHER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to my friend 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman’s com- 
ment about temporary schoolteachers 
strikes a responsive note. I cannot recall 
whether it was on a discussion of an ap- 
propriation bill or some other bill from 
the District of Columbia, but a year ago 
there was a discussion of giving increased 
fringe benefits to the teachers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. At that time I raised 
the subject of 37 percent of the teachers 
in the District of Columbia holding tem- 
porary certificates. 

Did I correctly understand the gentle- 
man to say that as of now the percentage 
has increased to 40? 

Mr. NATCHER. The gentleman un- 
derstood the statement correctly. I re- 
call distinctly that the gentleman from 
Iowa took the floor and inquired about 
this matter several years ago. 

Yes, Mr. Gross, I hate to inform you 
that today 40 percent are temporary 
teachers. < 

Mr. GROSS. How in the world can 
this sort of situation go on? I was sur- 
prised the other day to read of the 
thousands of illiterates in the District 
of Columbia and I could not help. but 
relate it, although I do not know ex- 
actly what effect it may have, to the 
teacher situation in the District of Co- 
lumbia. It must have some effect on the 
situation. 

Mr. NATCHER. The gentleman is 
exactly correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 6 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want you to know 
that the members of our subcommittee 
and our full Committee on Appropria- 
tions feel that this is one of the major 
problems confronting the Board of Edu- 
cation. We believe the children here in 
our Capital City are entitled teachers 
who can pass an examination and meet 
all of the requirements. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman 
touched on a subject which arose last 
year when we had a bill to increase the 
compensation of school teachers in the 
District of Columbia. As I remember it, 
at that time 34 percent of the teachers 
were said to be noncredited public school- 
teachers. When we went to conference 
with the other body on that bill—and I 
am sure the gentleman from Kentucky 
will remember our discussion at the 
time—some of us undertook to provide or 
to get the conferees to provide that non- 
credited teachers would not be eligible 
for the pay increases. We were not able 
to do that, but we did put into the con- 
ference report the statement that a study 
would be made in this session of Con- 
gress of this problem. 

It was of interest to me to note—and 
I am sure the gentleman from Kentucky 
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heard this in his hearings—that many of 
these so-called temporary teachers have 
been teaching continuously for 20 or 
more years. Certainly, without being 
penal in our attitude, the time has come 
when we are going to have to take the 
position in order for a teacher to get pay 
increases and retirement and other 
benefits that now accrue to them, they 
are going to have to have enough energy 
and interest to meet these qualification 
standards which the school districts in 
most States of the Nation require the 
teacher to meet. I do not believe it will 
be any unfair hardship on the school- 
teacher to say, for example, that you 
cannot teach for longer than 3 or 5 years 
unless you have attained the certifica- 
tion which is necessary to be a qualified 
teacher. I hope the gentleman will ad- 
dress himself to that in his committee in 
the future, and I am hoping Congress 
generally will pay some attention to it. 

Mr. NATCHER. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. McFatu]. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, I know 
of no information that was given to us 
in our hearings indicating that the 
Board of Education purposely hires 
temporary teachers when they can get 
fully certificated teachers. This is a 
problem in the District of Columbia as it 
is all over the country. There is a com- 
petition for good teachers. I am sure 
that the Board of Education would 
be hiring fully certified teachers if they 
could get them. They can only get so 
many and they have to fill in with teach- 
ers who are not fully certified. 

Mr. NATCHER. As the gentleman 
from California knows, our subcommit- 
tee and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions believe every assistance should be 
given to Dr. Hansen and the Board 
of Education to see that we no longer 
have temporary teachers. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding and I should 
like to commend him for the energetic 
and thoughtful job which he and his as- 
sociates have done. 

I am concerned about the cut in the 
request for library books and for librar- 
ians for the District. 

Recently my wife and I had occasion 
to present to one of the District public 
elementary schools an overage and obso- 
lete encyclopedia that my children have 
outgrown and we were disturbed to find 
that the elementary school to which we 
presented these ragged old books not 
only had no library and no library books, 
but that the only place they could put 
these old encyclopedias was in the school 
boilerroom. 

I have had the Library of Congress 
prepare for me some comparative fig- 
ures on library books, and I find that in 
the District of Columbia each student, 
elementary or high school, has 1.3 li- 
brary books. In St. Louis each student 
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has 2 books; in Los Angeles 2.4 books; in 
New York 3 books; and in New Orleans 
4.1 books. 

That shows that the District libraries 
are indeed at the low end of the national 
totem pole. 

I find, too, that only some 8 of the 140 
elementary schools in the District now 
have libraries and that the annual Dis- 
trict expenditure of 50 cents for an ele- 
mentary pupil and $1 for a high school 
pupil per year for library books is dras- 
tically below the rockbottom minimum of 
$4 per student that the American Library 
Association recommends. 

I am saddened, therefore, that the 
committee felt constrained to cut the 
request for books by about one-third and 
felt itself constrained to grant only 23 
additional librarians out of the 71 asked. 
I well recognize the constraints under 
which the committee is operating, caused 
by the fact that a new tax bill for the 
District has, unfortunately, not been 
forthcoming. 

I would ask the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky if, in the event that additional 
taxes are authorized for the District, he 
and his subcommittee will be in a posi- 
tion to take a new look at this real need 
of the children of the District. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say to the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin that certainly 
every consideration will be given to any 
request presented to our committee. At 
this time, Mr. Chairman, I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Wisconsin for 
his interest in our Capital City. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman 
and I hope that the alarming illiteracy 
rate in the District, the fact that John- 
ny can’t read” in so many areas, will be 
at least partly remedied in the future 
by a more meaningful contribution to 
libraries, librarians, and library books. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. McMann], chairman of the 
legislative Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, first 
I want to congratulate personally the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. NATCH- 
ER], chairman of this Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, and the members of his 
subcommittee for the fine work they 
have done in bringing this bill to the 
floor of the House where every penny can 
be explained and clear statements made 
as to how the funds will be expended 
by the District of Columbia. I know 
that the gentleman has a tough problem. 

Mr. Chairman, you will recall that two 
Congresses ago you requested the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
to submit proposed legislation to the 
House District Committee for specific 
authority for many items of expenditure 
which have been appropriated through- 
out the years but for which no authori- 
zation has been provided by statute. 

We discussed this when the District 
of Columbia, appropriation bill was be- 
fore the House in the last Congress, at 
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which time I reserved a point of order 
against the continued inclusion of these 
items when there is no specific legisla- 
tive authority therefor. 

A year ago we asked the Commis- 
sioners for submission of these items in 
detail, as there were more than 100 in 
number. Just within the last month or 
two have we started receiving from the 
Commissioners specific drafts of bills and 
recommendations giving us the necessary 
information, of which, of course, because 
of the late submissions to us by the Com- 
missioners, we have not had an opportu- 
nity to legislate. 

May I ask the gentleman how many 
of these more than 100 items are in- 
cluded in the present appropriation bill? 

Is an item included for the Central 
Violations Bureau? If so, how much? 
Does this provide for any increase this 
year due to the additional burden being 
placed upon the Bureau and Corporation 
Counsel’s Office in connection with the 
handling of traffic tickets for the Com- 
missioners in their order of November 10, 
1964? Is there an item included in this 
legislation for the Council on Home Re- 
lations? As you know this started as a 
private grant and subsequently was given 
sanction by the Commissioners, but has 
not been legally authorized by any prop- 
er legislative statute. 

I do not intend to press a point of or- 
der at this time in spite of the fact that 
I have previously served notice. But, I 
am most concerned, and our committee 
is most concerned, about the continuing 
appropriation for matters not provided 
by authorization legislation. 

The Comissioners have shown no co- 
operation whatsoever for nearly a year 
in helping the committee to solve the, 
in effect, illegal situation by which these 
appropriations are being made, and at 
the earliest opportunity our committee 
will have specific hearings on the many 
and various items involved. Many of 
these the Comissioners now contend no 
further legislative enactment is neces- 
sary. 

This, of course, would have to be deter- 
mined by the committee and, of course, 
by the Congress when these matters are 
presented by our committee for the con- 
sideration of the Congress. 

I want to make it clear that neither I, 
nor the House District Committee, ap- 
prove the continued practice of appro- 
priating funds for agencies which have 
not been authorized by valid statute. 

Mr. NATCHER. I thank the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina for his 
statement. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? i 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa IMr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. I feel that the RECORD 
ought to show at this point in connec- 
tion with the number—the alarming 
number—of teachers holding temporary 
certificates in the District of Columbia. 
I feel that we ought to have these fig- 
ures taken from the hearings which were 
held by the gentleman’s subcommittee 
and inserted in the Recorp at this point. 
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The document follows: 
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Tenure status of teachers in District of Columbia public schools—School years 1956-57 
through 1964-65 * 


Teachers in service in October each year 


School year 


Number Percent Number Percent 


SS SS SRS 
Sener 


‘oom teachers 
show number of teachers for 1963-64, including those filling new i cies appropriated in 
1964 (positions which ich were not available until January 1964). 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 

Although the total number of full-time 
teachers in service has increased by 42.7 per- 
cent since 1956-57, the number on perma- 
nent status is more than it was 8 years ago. 
The number on probationary status, after de- 
clining steadily for 3 years, turned moder- 
ately upward for 4 years, and declined 
sharply this year. On the other hand, the 
number of temporary teachers is approxi- 
mately three times the 1956-57 figure and 
now constitutes 40 percent of the entire 
teaching staff. 

Many good teachers are temporary because 
they fail to meet one or more technical re- 
quirements and, therefore, have not taken 
the usual q examinations, or be- 
cause they do not expect to remain here long 
and so do not wish to attain permanent 
status. Also, some teachers must be em- 
ployed on a temporary basis to fill temporary 
positions and to replace permanent teach- 
ers who are on leave of absence. Neverthe- 
less, the proportion of our teachers on tem- 
porary status is too high for optimum serv- 
ice to the community, and steps should be 
taken to attract more teachers who can and 
will qualify for permanent service in our 
schools. 


Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, in 1956 and 1957, which is 
less than 10 years ago, 19 percent of the 
teachers held temporary certificates in 
the District of Columbia as compared 
with 40 percent today. This is an un- 
believable increase in the number of 
teachers holding temporary certificates 
in view of the amount of money that has 
been expended in the District of Colum- 
bia ‘apparently for the education of 
teachers and for the education of those 
who would enter the teaching profession. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe it is 
quite right to say to this Committee that 
something ought to be done about the 
Appropriations Committee, because I do 
not believe that we can write legislation 
limiting the number of years, without it 
being subject to a point of order on the 
floor of the House. It seems to me that 
this is something that the District of 
Columbia Committee ought to get into, 
and promptly. 

Mr. NATCHER. I want to thank the 
gentleman from Iowa for his statement. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a very 
detailed exposition of this appropriation 
bill by our chairman, the gentleman 


Total in service 
Probationary 


Number Percent Number | Percent 


9.2 2,830 71.7 3, 950 100 
8.7 2, 838 69.1 4, 109 100 
7.6 2, 836 66.7 4, 251 100 
6.9 2.815 64.5 4, 368 100 
9.9 2, 783 60.7 4, 583 100 
10.5 2, 732 57.4 4, 762 100 
11.1 2,767 55.6 4,974 100 
11.5 2, 836 56.3 5, 041 100 
10.3 2, 822 52.6 5, 369 100 
7.3 2,970 52.7 5, 638 100 


from Kentucky [Mr. NATCHER], which 
leaves very little to be said except by 
way of emphasis and by way of express- 
ing support of the position of our sub- 
committee which he has so well outlined 
for us. 

We have found this chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr, NATCHER]— 
and I believe anyone who has served 
with the gentleman will back up these 
words—a man of great understanding. 
This understanding was particularly 
necessary this year because on our side 
of the aisle both of us were new Members 
with respect to the work of this particu- 
lar subcommittee assignment. It took a 
great deal of patience on the part of the 
gentleman from Kentucky to permit us 
to get that groundwork information, 
much of which does not appear in 
the printed hearings at all, in order 
that we could arrive at conclusions which 
we believe are fair and just with respect 
to these various requested appropria- 
tions, 

Our chairman, the gentleman from 
Kentucky, is a very liberal man when 
it comes to courtesy both with respect 
to those who appear before the subcom- 
mittee and with respect to his col- 
leagues upon the subcommittee. He 
is a very rightist man when it comes to 
the judgments that need to be made with 
respect to money. 

I use the word “rightist” not in any 
sense a connotation of the political spec- 
trum, but rather in the connotation of 
right thinking. I believe his judgment 
has been proper in every instance where 
judgment has been required in bringing 
this bill before you today. 

I think an examination of the com- 
mittee report will serve to convince you 
it is a very detailed report, and a very 
explanatory report, and in it you can find 
the answers to a good many questions 
that it might otherwise be necessary to 
ask with respect to specific requests for 
appropriated funds. 

The chairman has spoken for the en- 
tire subcommittee in all of the major 
areas of funding we have had to con- 
sider. There are a few things I would 
like to emphasize. 

First of all, with respect to the high- 
way program, you will note that the com- 
mittee has indicated its desire to provide 
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funds for the expediting of the interstate 

program as it affects the District of 
Columbia. I think we had an impression, 
and I guess we can only qualify that as 
an impression, that perhaps there has 
been a little griping from sources with 
respect to this program, some people tak- 
ing the position that perhaps we will not 
need to go ahead with this now that we 
are going to get the rapid transit system. 
We do not have the rapid transit system, 
and I take it those who look upon this 
as an alternative to the orderly and 
timely completion of the Interstate High- 
way System as it affects the District of 
Columbia are taking a remarkably short- 
sighted point of view. This, after all, is 
the seat of our Federal Government. It 
is not just a place of residence of the 
people of the District of Columbia, The 
people of the entire Nation are entitled 
to expect rapid and direct ingress and 
egress to the seat of their Government, 
That does require the development of the 
Interstate System as it has been pro- 
gramed. 

The only exception to our implementa- 
tion of the interstate program as it af- 
fects the District is the so-called third 
14th Street Bridge. The elimination of 
funds there does not reflect a desire of 
our subcommittee to overlook our diffi- 
culties there, but only a recognition of 
the fact they are not ready to proceed. 
The points of difference have not been 
resolved timely to permit construction in 
this upcoming fiscal year. I believe Iam 
speaking for the members of the subcom- 
mittee in expressing the desire that we 
expect to see this request for funds come 
back in the next fiscal year so that there 
can be an implementation of this further 
step in the development of the Inter- 
state System as it affects this area. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
spoke about the matter of crime in the 
District of Columbia. This is something 
about which men and women can be- 
come emotional, it is something about 
which there has been a great deal of 
publicity all over the country. We must 
face the fact that money alone is not 
going to solve the problem of crime pre- 
vention and deterrence here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Insofar as money 
will do it, this year’s appropriation for 
the District of Columbia—at least, inso- 
far as recommended by this subcommit- 
tee—assures it will be done. This was 
the philosophy that caused the approval 
of 100 new privates for the Police De- 
partment, and it caused some words to 
be put in the record and in the report 
to encourage a better lighting system as 
a deterrent to crime. 

But I think there is a third factor, 
probably, that we cannot do anything 
about with money, and that is the re- 
moval of the sense of futility that some- 
times does creep upon our enforcement 
officers—the sense of futility that arises 
in the minds of an original arresting 
officer—when so often, thinking that he 
is doing his duty, the officer makes an 
arrest but somewhere along the line the 
man or the defendant goes scot-free, or 
that somewhere along the line even 
though a person might be found guilty, 
he is given a very light tap on the wrist 
and then 6 months later comes back to 
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the same neighborhood to haunt the 
law enforcement officers in that particu- 
lar part of the District of Columbia. 

Another part of this appropriation 
which is most susceptible to emotional 
attack is in the field of education. There 
I think that those charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the administration of this 
program have got to do a better job of 
dealing man to man across the table 
with the members of this subcommittee. 
It does not do their cause any good 
when we find a list of priorities or proj- 
ects established for submission to our 
subcommittee, and then to read in the 
local press that a meeting has been held 
in some part of the District of Columbia 
and that some of the people high in the 
administration of the schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have encouraged these 
people to come in and put on the heat 
for low-priority projects. 

In other words, these are high-priority 
projects and that is the purpose when 
they first come up but be sure that they 


do not limit themselves to that when they 


have a chance through the back door to 
come in and put the heat on for projects 
— 5 cannot be justified as priority proj- 
ects. 

I submit to those charged with that 
responsibility that they will get much 
better cooperation and understanding 
from those of us who sit on the other 
side of the table when we feel that they 
are dealing with us as man to man and 
dealing with us as men. We think that 
we are dealing with them as men so far 
as we are concerned on our side of the 
table, when they deal with us in support- 
ing and maintaining their priorities and 
their requests for education funds before 
this committee. 

I think finally I would suggest that 
we could do a better job with this ap- 
propriation request if there were some- 
where along the line a tighter system of 
budgetary controls for the District of Co- 
lumbia. I could not help but feel that 
we had before us a number of requests 
that were put there at the insistence of 
people who are not charged with the 
daily responsibility of the management of 
the affairs of the District of Columbia. 
I think we frequently had the feeling we 
were not being dealt with in the candor 
to which we are entitled because in- 
structions had come from someplace out- 
side the government of the District of 
Columbia as to what these men who 
are charged with that daily responsibility 
in the District of Columbia should ask 
for. 

Then there were instances, of course, 
where we had no control. This Con- 
gress had spoken in terms of authoriza- 
tions that did not permit us to exercise 
what our judgment felt it should be. 
For instance, we find ourselves com- 
mitted to paying $192,500 to the Rede- 
velopment Land Agency, a Federal 
agency where the contract had been 
made and there just was not anything 
that we could do about it even though 
we felt quite resentful about it. But the 
Congress last year had said that this 
Federal agency was to be paid by the 
District of Columbia for providing expert 
help in finding places to live for people 
who might be dispossessed by reason of 
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public projects here within the District 
of Columbia. 

I should like to be accurate about this, 
Mr. Chairman, and I believe it is an ac- 
curate statement. It was quite surpris- 
ing to me, at least, to find that we are 
paying just about as much for the ex- 
perts to help people find places to live if 
they are dispossessed as we are paying 
for the actual expenses of moving those 
people physically with their household 
goods, 

Is that a fair statement, I ask the 
Chairman? 

Mr. NATCHER. The gentleman is 
exactly correct. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. It is some- 
thing we could feel frustrated about, but 
we found there was nothing we could do 
about it. 

I am certain that Members of this 
body have been subjected, in many cases, 
to the same pressures to which we on the 
subcommittee have been subjected. I 
hope, before Members yield to any such 
pressures and attempt to increase any of 
the funds which are included in the bill, 
that they will keep in mind another fact. 
We have already provided for the utili- 
zation of every dollar provided for fund- 
raising under the present laws of the 
District of Columbia. In other words, 
there is only one way that Members of 
this body can increase the appropria- 
tions in this bill, and that is to increase 
the amount of the Federal] payment in- 
cluded in it. I hope that anyone who 
may have believed there was some pretty 
good reason to increase an appropriation 
in this bill somewhere along the line, if 
he considers offering an amendment to 
do so, will consider offering a companion 
amendment to increase the Federal pay- 
ment to the District of Columbia, be- 
cause that is the only way it can be done. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I am happy 
to yield to the ranking minority member 
of the legislative committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr, NELSEN. I noted from the report 
that additional money has been ear- 
marked for vocational education. I 
should like to compliment the committee 
for the direction in which it is moving 
relative to that particular and very im- 
portant phase of education. 

I spent some time visiting some of the 
schools in the District of Columbia, and 
I wish to say that one area which I be- 
lieve needs to be expanded—lI feel sure 
that Members on both sides of the aisle 
would agree to support a move in that 
direction—is the field of vocational edu- 
cation. That field is expanding rapidly 
and the opportunities are extensive in 
that field. I hope that in the future we 
may give some thought to a junior col- 
lege or to an expansion of vocational 
education in the school system. 

I believe the gentleman might like to 
comment on that at this point. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I cannot 
comment from experience. As the 
gentleman knows, this is my first year 
on this subcommittee. I did receive the 
feeling from members of the subcom- 
mittee who had served before that this 
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probably has been one of the more ne- 
glected areas in the development of a 
well-rounded educational program for 
the District of Columbia. Members who 
served on the subcommittee before—par- 
ticularly the chairman, the gentleman 
from Kentucky—recognize the need for 
development in this area to round out 
the program. They are the ones respon- 
sible for the increases in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield 
5 minutes to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say initially that as a new mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations 
it has been a great pleasure for me to 
serve on this subcommittee with the dis- 
tinguished chairman and with my rank- 
ing minority member, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, as well as Mr. McFatt, 
Mr. Smit, and Mr. Granto. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to join with all of 
these colleagues in bringing the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill for fiscal 
year 1966 for the approval of this body 
today. It is a good budget that we are 
submitting to the House. It is a thought- 
ful budget and I would note it is an ample 
budget, greatly expanded from last year’s 
appropriation. 

In fiscal year 1965, a total appropria- 
tion for the District of Columbia came to 
$341,473,328. In fiscal year 1966 we are 
recommending an increase of $14,827, 
172 over last year’s appropriation, exclu- 
sive of supplemental requests still pend- 


I submit to the committee this is a sub- 
stantial increase in the District’s budget. 
The House and the committee has had 
before it the report we submitted for its 
study. I would merely point to a few 
items in this budget which I feel should 
be considered at this time. 

In submitting its estimate, as the sub- 
committee pointed out, the District re- 
quested an increase in positions totaling 
1,848. According to testimony presented, 
there are 1,189 vacancies in the work 
force at the present time. It was there- 
fore felt that such a total increase was 
unnecessary and unwise. p 

In presenting this budget, as the report 
shows, the District showed a deficit of 
$21,800,000 based on an estimated Fed- - 
eral contribution of $50 million. This 
represents an increase in the Federal 
payment of nearly $12.5 million. Thein- 
crease that we are recommending is an 
increase that is substantial—$3.5 million. 
We were particularly sensitive to the 
problem of crime in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which is our Nation's Capital. 
Crime has risen in the District at the rate 
of 42 percent as against a 15 percent na- 
tionwide increase. In view of this dis- 
turbing situation, the committee recom- 
mended an additional 100 policemen to 
the District police force this year, just as 
the committee allowed the full number 
requested in 1963 and in 1964. There was 
no request for an increase in 1965. The 
committee expects, and this House, I am 
sure, Will join in that expectation, that 
a program of recruitment will be initi- 
ated to get the necessary personnel for 
our Metropolitan Police force so that this 
rise in crime may be brought to a halt 
in our capital. It is our belief that more 
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work in the field of recruiting is neces- 
sary, and we hope it is pursued with dili- 
gence. 

The committee was also conscious of 
the fact that education is vital, not only 
for the future of the individual children 
of the District but also in controlling the 
crime rate of today and tomorrow. I 
have already noted that an increase of 
1,848 positions was requested while 1,189 
vacancies still existed in the personnel 
rosters. In authorizing the total of 780 
new positions it should be noted that 402 
of these new positions, or more than 50 
percent, will be created in the area of 
education. Two hundred and seventy- 
four of these will be teachers, an in- 
crease which will bring the teacher-pupil 
ratio more in line with desirable national 
standards. 

In fiscal year 1965 the total appropria- 
tion of $68,232,800 was allotted for the 
administration and operation of the 
school system. The committee is recom- 
mending an increase of $6,507,200 in 
fiscal year 1966, or a total of $74,740,000 
for the coming year. This represents an 
increase of approximately 10 percent 
from fiscal 1965 to fiscal 1966 in the 
area of administration and operation. 

In the Department of Public Welfare, 
with a total budget of $27,984,100, an in- 
crease of $2,447,525 over the fiscal year 
1965, the committee was particularly 
sensitive to the request to establish a 
program of aid to dependent children of 
unemployed parents. 

As Commissioner Duncan remarked in 
noting that the District has a lower rate 
of unemployment than many States, you 
cannot determine hunger by the number 
of people unemployed. One hungry 
child is just as hungry as another child 
whether he is 1 of 100 or 1 of 1 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. McDADE. As the representative 
of a district where many of our children 
have gone hungry because of unemploy- 
ment, I am most sensitive on this point 
and would point to an item in the budget 
which provides for 32 positions in this 
work, operating under a budget of $341,- 
753 for a 6-month period. 

I shall not belabor the House with a 
detailed breakdown of each of the areas 
of the budget. The excellent summary 
of this budget is before this committee in 
the report. I would point out, however, 
that the Federal payments to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are substantially more 
than the $41 million noted in this appro- 
priation. 

There are 55 other programs in which 
both the Federal Government and the 
District government participate jointly. 
These range through school programs, 
public health programs, vocational re- 
habilitation programs, public welfare 
programs, highway and traffic programs, 
sanitary engineering programs, civil de- 
fense programs, urban renewal pro- 
grams, library programs, and other mis- 
cellaneous fields of activity. These are 
programs with which all of the Members 
of the House are familiar. These are 
the same programs in which all of our 
States participate. The total contribu- 
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tion of the District of Columbia in these 
programs is estimated to aggregate 
$100,766,592 in addition to the $41 mil- 
lion already mentioned in my opening 
statement. 

I would certainly recommend to all the 
members of the committee to study the 
report and the hearings on this appropri- 
ation bill. I believe they will join my col- 
leagues and me in the belief that this is a 
prudent, good, and generous budget with- 
in the framework of which the District 
of Columbia should be able to operate 
very well indeed over the next fiscal year. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDADE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say that I commend my 
distinguished colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania, my congressional neighbor, on the 
statement he has made and I should like 
to associate myself with his remarks. 
As a fellow freshman on the great Com- 
mittee on Appropriations I have some 
knowledge of how hard the gentleman 
has had to work on this particular por- 
tion of the budget and how diligently he 
has performed his task. I know that he 
will go forward and make a worthwhile 
contribution to the work of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. McDADE. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Grarmo] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend my colleague and chairman, 
the distinguished gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, for his usual careful and consid- 
ered work on this budget. This is my 
third year on his subcommittee, and I 
value highly the experience which it has 
afforded me. 

Our subcommittee has produced a bill 
which I feel will adequately serve the 
District of Columbia. Of special im- 
portance is our continued insistence on 
the inclusion of the aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents. As this 
House well knows, our efforts to include 
this provision have met with contin- 
ued—and what I consider to be unrea- 
sonable—objections from the other body. 
It is my earnest hope that the objections 
to this program will be resolved this year 
and that the District will be able to ful- 
fill its obligations to an important seg- 
ment of its population. To me, it is 
senseless to deny the residents of the 
District benefits which are available to 
other U.S. citizens. This is a program 
which is in effect throughout much of 
the country, and there is no reason why 
it should not be in effect here, where it 
is sorely needed. 

I would also like to call attention to 
the money provided for the Shakespeare 
Festival. This is a project which I feel 
is important, and most meaningful. 
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There are many other worthwhile 
projects which are included in this budg- 
et. I do not feel it necessary to detail 
them, since our distinguished chairman 
has already done so. I do wish, however, 
to urge my colleagues in this House to 
support this bill. Although each of us 
may wish to increase certain items, it is 
important to remember the budget as a 
whole. Our committee has endeavored 
to balance needs and means, and I be- 
lieve that the result is basically a good 
one. 

Again, my congratulations and ad- 
miration to our esteemed colleague from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
first in the long series of appropriations 
bills that will occupy our attention al- 
most weekly until late in June. We will 
have the 12 regular appropriations 
bills and one supplemental, and we will 
determine in large measure how more 
than $94 billion collected from the peo- 
ple of the United States—your constit- 
uents and mine—are going to be spent. 
We will determine how much more we 
are going to add to the debt of future 
American generations. The House has 
no heavier constitutional responsibility 
than its control of the purse strings of 
this Nation. We have no moral obliga- 
tion greater than the obligation to exer- 
cise prudence in the expenditure of the 
public money. I hope we will have a 
good attendance during the debate on 
each of these appropriations so that all 
Members will have a thorough under- 
standing of the magnitude of our ex- 
penditures. I pray that such an under- 
standing will have a sobering effect on 
those who sponsor new spending pro- 
grams, for I feel very strongly that we 
are too inclined in the House to embrace 
costly new programs, and many of them 
are very desirable indeed, without study- 
ing their relationship to the fiscal prob- 
lems of our Nation. The time has come 
when we must learn to distinguish be- 
tween our needs and our wants, and I 
should think that strict attention to the 
problems of financing our needs might 
induce a measure of self-restraint when 
we consider the new and very costly pro- 
posals that are supposed to lead us into 
a Great Society. 

It seems to me that a word is in order 
about the extent of congressional control 
over the budget and over the expendi- 
tures that are made in any given year. 
An understanding of our limitations in 
these respects should also help us in con- 
trolling the urge to underwrite every ex- 
pensive new service suggested for our citi- 
zens. 

With regard to expenditures, we should 
always bear in mind that the President 
has a large bank account on which to 
draw—an account made up of authorities 
to spend granted in previous years. 
There is over $96 billion in that bank ac- 
count today, and to the extent that the 
President will spend in any year amounts 
authorized in previous years, the current 
Congress has no practical control. It has 
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been almost 20 years since Congress re- 
scinded any significant amount of obli- 
gational authority granted to the execu- 
tive branch. In the so-called $99.7 bil- 
lion spending budget for the next fiscal 
year, Mr. Johnson includes $27.6 billion, 
more than one-fourth, from his checking 
account of unspent authorizations from 
the Congress, and over this we have no 
control. 

Our control is limited in several other 
respects. For example, interest charges 
on the public debt amounting to over 
$114 billion in the next fiscal year must 
be paid. We cannot change this item in 
the appropriations process. Control is 
very limited insofar as the defense ex- 
penditures are concerned, and they ac- 
count for about one-half the total 
budget. We are obligated to provide the 
sums necessary for veterans’ benefits, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation opera- 
tions and payments to the States for 
public assistance and related programs. 
These amount to another $12 or $13 bil- 
lion. Taken altogether, these items make 
up about three-fourths of the budget 
over which we have little or no control 
in the appropriations process. 

It seems to me that these facts empha- 
size the importance of a very critical ex- 
amination of every other item in the 
budget, as well as the necessity for re- 
straint when new authorizations are pro- 
posed. 

I mentioned the $99.7 billion that the 
President proposes to spend in the next 
fiscal year. This is the administrative 
budget, and it is the figure that has been 
given headline treatment as proof of the 
prudence and economy of our President. 
I can well understand why citizens are 
pleased with the announcement that our 
spending will be under $100 billion for 
one more year, but it is very misleading to 
place undue emphasis on this figure. It 
is downright dangerous to do so if it en- 
courages citizens or Members of Con- 
gress to relax and ignore the much larger 
figure that the President requests in new 
obligational authority. 

He wants to build up that $96 billion 
checking account by $5 billion. 

He proposes to spend $99.7 billion, but 
he asks us to authorize a total of $112.5 
billion, $6 billion of it to be added to the 
authorizations already enacted for the 
current fiscal year by the last session of 
Congress. 

As both the Director of the Budget 
Bureau and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury agreed in our recent hearings, we 
are going to break the $100 billion bar- 
rier with a bang in fiscal 1967 and 1968 
if we grant all of the new authority the 
President is requesting in this budget. 
If we think we have been on a spending 
spree in the past 4 years—and expendi- 
tures have risen at the rate of $5 billion 
per year since Mr. Eisenhower retired— 
just hold your hats and let the calendar 
turn a time or two. The trend of obliga- 
tions incurred by the Federal agencies 
makes this quite clear. In recent years 
our obligations incurred have exceeded 
actual expenditures by relatively small 
amounts, $1 or $2 billion. But if the 
President gets his way, obligations for 
the current year will be nearly $11 bil- 
lion greater than expenditures, and $8 
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billion greater next year, and if we per- 
mit the President to assume these obli- 
gations, some future session of Congress 
will have to pay the bills. There is every 
indication that the President intends to 
use his reserve spending authority at an 
increasingly rapid rate. 

The Secretary of the Treasury fore- 
sees the possibility of a balanced budget 
in 3 years if business activity continues 
at its present level and if spending in- 
creases at the rate of only $2 or $3 bil- 
lion. This is a rosy dream, indeed. It 
was my understanding that the leaders 
of the administration and the leadership 
in Congress pledged themselves to use 
the benefits of the tax reduction for re- 
ducing the debt. Instead, we are faced 
with a deficit of $6.3 billion this year and 
$5.3 billion next. 

The theory behind the new fiscal pol- 
icy seems to be that we must plan big 
budget deficits to prevent even bigger 
budget deficits. Nevertheless, on the 
argument that the “1966 administrative 
budget deficit of $5.3 billion is $1 billion 
lower than the 1965 deficit,” the admin- 
istration concludes that we are making 
“continued progress toward a balanced 
budget.” This is the kind of progress 
we can get along without. 

President Johnson’s argument be- 
speaking a soon-to-be-realized balanced 
budget is unconvincing, and he is just 
playing ducks and drakes with the tax- 
payers to hold out any rosy hopes. 

True, his estimated 1966 deficit is $1 
billion lower than his revised estimate 
of the 1965 deficit. But it is $400 million 
more than his original estimate last year 
for the 1965 deficit. And if he has un- 
derestimated the 1966 deficit by the 
same amount, as I suspect he has, it will 
be $6.7 billion—or more than the $6.3 
billion now estimated for 1965. Mr. 
Johnson’s assurance may prove to be as 
much a will-o’-the-wisp as Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s of November 29, 1935: “We 
can look forward with assurance to a de- 
creasing deficit.” 

At this stage of our national life 
nearly everybody is placidly accepting 
deficits as normal practice, in bad times 
and good. We are told they are neces- 
sary to assure “full employment.” But 
in the past they have failed notoriously 
to meet that test. In each of the years 
from 1931 to 1940, inclusive, the Federal 
Government ran a deficit average 3.6 
percent of the gross national product. 
During those 10 years there was average 
unemployment of 18.81 percent of the 
labor force. The same percentage of 
gross national product and of the labor 
force today would mean that even def- 
icits averaging $22 billion a year could 
be accompanied by more than 14 mil- 
lion annually unemployed. Coinciden- 
tally, that was where the unemployment 
figure stood a few months before Pearl 
Harbor. 

President Johnson in his Economic Re- 
port boasts that “unemployment dropped 
from 5.7 percent in 1963 to 5.2 percent in 
1964 and was down to 5 percent at year’s 
end.” If he would project the compari- 
son a little further, he would discover 
that the 4 Kennedy-Johnson years so far 
have averaged 5.5 percent, while during 
the full 8 years of the Eisenhower terms 
it averaged only 4.9 percent. 
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Another administration claim deserv- 
ing of exposure involves the Nation’s 
‘new prosperity” geared to the reduc- 
tion in taxes. The President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers has called atten- 
tion to the success of the tax cut in pro- 
moting a well-balanced expansion dur- 
ing 1964. Although the tax cut is said 
to have worked, nothing has been said 
to note that the tax cut went into effect 
along with a holddown on the rate of in- 
crease of Government expenditures. 
Originally the Council said that holding 
down expenditures while cutting taxes 
could eliminate much of the stimulative 
impact of the tax cut. Republicans con- 
ditioned their support of the tax cut on 
holding expenditures to $97 billion in 
1964 and $98 billion in 1965, as was de- 
tailed in their recommital motion when 
the tax cut was before the House. 

The Republicans on the Appropria- 
tions Committee during the 88th Con- 
gress, with important support from 
other members of the committee who 
deplored our rate of spending, were able 
to claim a large measure of credit for 
reducing the 2-year aggregate budget by 
more than $10 billion. 

Many Republicans felt they could vote 
for the tax cut if they knew that strenu- 
ous efforts were being made to cut Fed- 
eral expenses. If the tax cut had been 
accompanied by large increases in Fed- 
eral spending on the order of the pre- 
vious 3 years, it is likely that the Nation 
would have experienced a serious infla- 
tionary overheating of the economy. 
That danger still confronts us. 

Despite a veritable floodtide of Fed- 
eral revenue beyond the wildest dreams 
of the most extravagant, we are asked 
to continue to spend and spend and 
spend, indulging ourselves without re- 
straint, piling up additional billions of 
debt upon which additional billions of 
interest must be paid every year. For 
the 14th consecutive year we are going 
to be asked to increase the ceiling on 
the public debt. If we fail to exercise 
some degree of prudence, we will end 
fiscal year 1966 with a public debt $36 
billion greater than Mr. Kennedy in- 
herited 5 years ago. This trend fright- 
ens me. As Jenkin Lloyd Jones asked 
in the Evening Star last week, I wonder 
whether a nation that boasts about its 
prosperity can tolerate endless deficits. 
Can we go broke? 

That is a question that means a great 
deal to our constituents, and it seems 
to me that we should break these bil- 
lions down to show what the burden 
really is on the man who ultimately pays 
all the taxes—the breadwinner who 
shares his earnings with Uncle Sam and 
finds these costly programs reflected not 
only in the taxes he pays directly to the 
Government but in the price he pays for 
everything he eats or wears or uses in 
everyday life. 

I think he ought to make it plain that 
the $900 million or more the Johnson 
budget proposes to spend on the educa- 
tion of so-called deprived children, 
amounts to slightly over $20 for every 
family in the United States. That kind 
of figure would mean something to me 
if I were trying to scrape up the money 
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for glasses or shoes for my own chil- 
dren, and I think it means something 
to the average American man and wife. 

The projected cost of the antipoverty 
program for 1966 comes to something 
over $75 for every American family. 
Congress voted to begin this program 
last year and there was considerable 
public appeal to the Job Corps, the work 
study program and all the rest, but we did 
not break it down into what it would cost 
the American family that pays its taxes 
and is struggling to protect itself from 
poverty. 

We talk about $40 billion for the moon 
shot and scientists and philosophers 
argue about whether we should or should 
not go through with the program. What 
about our average family to whom that 
incomprehensible sum of money repre- 
sents another $800 in tax burden. 

How can we explain a Post Office De- 
partment that costs the average family 
over $80 a year in addition to the postage 
it pays every time it wishes to use the 
service, and how explain why so costly a 
service is so consistently unsatisfactory? 

Foreign aid has cost that breadwinner 
and his wife and children nearly $2,500 
since the end of the Second War, and it 
is not easy to convince a man in Canton, 
Ohio, that he got his dollar’s worth. 

The most staggering figure is the cost 
of debt service—$11.6 billion in fiscal 
1966. In response to my question, Budget 
Director Gordon told the committee that 
this is the equivalent of $22,000 every 
minute, every day, the year around. A 
new house every minute, or four Cadillac 
automobiles—set your own standard of 
comparison. This is the amount— 
$22,000 per minute—that we are paying 
only to satisfy the interest charges on 
the debt we have accumulated through 
these years of extravagance. 

Knowing these facts, I am confident 
the American people will renew their de- 
mands for real economy in Government. 

And if we are to comply with those 

demands, we must begin now to seek an 
understanding of where we are so that 
we will be able to determine where we are 
heading. That means a careful exam- 
ination of the budget. 
Like any Government budget, this one 
is in some measure a political document. 
Every administration likes to put its best 
foot forward and sometimes this involves 
a good deal of budget juggling. This one 
is no exception, and some of the gim- 
micks that must be corrected before we 
really know where we are should be 
mentioned. 

For example, the budget conveys the 
impression that substantial tax reduc- 
tions are being proposed, with a cut of 
$1.7 billion in excise taxes to be effective 
July 1, 1965. Page 52 of the budget 
states “Excise tax liabilities will be re- 
duced by $1.75 billion, of which $1.5 bil- 
lion will be reflected in lower collections 
in fiscal year 1966”—actually, within the 
same fiscal year the proposed increases 
in taxes and fees levied on taxpayers and 
consumers will amount to about $2.8 
billion annually. This includes almost 
$2.4 billion in social security tax in- 
creases to be effective January 1, 1966, 
and increases in highway user taxes, air 
fuel taxes, waterway taxes, patent fees, 
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meat inspection, and other charges, all of 
which are ultimately borne by con- 
sumers. 

Because its revenue estimates appear 
to be on the high side, the budget re- 
quires that a high level of business prof- 
its be maintained. It projects corporate 
income tax collections of $27.6 billion, 
based on $61 billion of profits before 
taxes. Any failure of profits to reach 
this figure would increase the budget 
deficit by about half of the deficiency. 
The administration’s actions on wages 
and prices can affect this precarious 
situation. 

The request for price support pro- 
grams for the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration for 1966 is probably inadequate, 
as was the budget request for 1965. 
CCC losses in 1964 were $3.2 billion. 
Under earlier practice the full 1964 loss 
would be the amount requested for 1966, 
so by this standard the request is inade- 
quate by $926.8 million. However, the 
CCC may be able to defer most of this 
amount to 1967, or ask for a supplemental 
again early next year for part of it. 

The budget proposes sales of loans and 
mortgages from Government agency 
portfolios to a total amount of $3.1 bil- 
lion—compared with $2.2 billion in 1965 
and $1.1 billion in 1964. No indication is 
given as to the amount of loss that will 
be taken on the sales. 

New programs proposed for 1966 re- 
quire initial. appropriations of $3.2 bil- 
lions. Of this amount only $920 million 
is reflected in expenditures for that year, 
the difference of about $2.3 billion there- 
fore representing a bullt-in growth to be 
reflected in future year levels of expendi- 
tures. 

The reduction proposed for Small Bus- 
iness Administration of $350 million in 
1966 expenditures is based on proposed 
legislation to authorize the sale of par- 
ticipations in pools of loans held by Small 
Business Administration to fund 1966 
program levels. 

Supplemental appropriations of almost 
$6 billion are asked for 1965. In fact, 
about $3.6 billion of this is related to new 
programs or to program expansions that 
should normally be part of the 1966 budg- 
et. This has the dual result of putting 
1966 in a favorable comparative appear- 
ance with 1965, and at the same time 
disguising the striking implications for 
higher spending in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. 

There is a “bookkeeping” reduction in 
the budget for the Rural Electrification 
Administration. The budget requests new 
obligational authority for $447 million 
but then reduces it by $345 million based 
on proposed legislation to permit loan 
receipts to be used as an offset. Expen- 
ditures are reduced by the same proce- 
dure. A “minus” item representing re- 
ceipts appears in the 1965 expenditure 
column for $168 million and in the 1966 
expenditure column another minus ap- 
pears for $177 million. 

These are some of the problems your 
Appropriations Committee is confronting 
as the individual bills come before us. I 
hope that we will, as in the past, recom- 
mend significant reductions in the ap- 
propriations requests, particularly with 
regard for new obligational authority, 
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for this is the only way that the trend 
toward bigger spending and bigger debt 
can be turned. The buck stops here, as 
Mr. Truman used to say. We cannot 
blame the President for spending money 
when we give him the checking account. 
We cannot escape our responsibility for 
determining how the tax dollars are 
spent. And we will not escape the re- 
sponsibility if our carelessness or lack 
of concern brings financial collapse and 
political disaster to this great Nation. 

I include at this point in my remarks 
the article by Jenkin Lloyd Jones to 
which I referred earlier, “Is the Great 
Society Going for Broke?” 


Can a nation that boasts about its pros- 
perity tolerate endless deficits? 

Can a “Great Society” go bust and remain 
great? Can it continue to deliver more edu- 
cation, more social services, more pensions, 
more job security by outshoveling baloney 
dollars? Or is all the talk about a richer and 
fuller life for the common man meaningless 
without a high degree of fiscal honesty and 
integrity? 

Last month Senators Roman Hruska and 
Car. Curtis of Nebraska introduced a snow- 
ball-in-hell bill. It calls for a constitutional 
amendment that would require Congress 
each year to collect as much money as it 
appropriates, except in case of war or other 
dire emergency. 

In addition, the Senators want half a bil- 
lion dollars in collections over expenditures 
so that it may be applied to the national 
debt. At the rate of half a billion dollars a 
year the national debt could be paid off in 
some 540 years, 

This bill will be lucky if it even gets a 
laugh. The new think has it that the na- 
tional debt may be ignored, that “controlled 
inflation” is necessary to provide maximum 
employment, and that as long as the gross 
national product in terms of dollars keeps 
rising everything is hunky-dory. 

There is, fortunately, a brave minority of 
Congressmen “who doubt this. Obviously, 
they are out of the “main stream,” but they 
stubbornly wonder if the economic laws that 
have busted every other nation that prac- 
ticed perpetual deficit financing have been 
repealed. 

In a Senate debate last month on the 
deepening crisis over the American balance 
of payments, caused by our continued in- 
sistence on spending more abroad than we 
earn abroad, Senator PETER Dominick, of 
Colorado, called attention to a speech by 
Prof. Karl Brandt, economist of Stanford 
University. 

Professor Brandt asserted that if we elimi- 
nate the last of the gold backing for the 
dollar, which has been seriously proposed, we 
will buy a little time, but unless we return 
to a balanced budget, devaluation of the 
dollar will be inevitable. He said: 

“What is needed is a sober, deadly earnest, 
and courageous weighing of the moral issues 
that are at stake when inflation moves con- 
tinually and persistently.” 

Inflation is one of the serious social and 
political diseases of the humane economy. 
Its causes have their roots in human nature. 
The appetite for substantial benefits without 
a share in the costs is a human trait which 
is being exploited by politicians everywhere. 

In time of war, man can hardly be blamed 
for borrowing against his future in an effort 
to save his skin. But what can we say 
about a nation borrowing against its future 
at a time when its political leaders are point- 
ing with pride to unexampled prosperity? 

The last American balanced budget oc- 
curred in the final fiscal year of the Eisen- 
hower administration—a surplus of $1.2 bil- 
lion in 1960. Since then the annual deficits 
have run $3.8 billion, $6.3 billion, $6.2 billion 
and, last year, $8.2 billion. 
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Each additional billion adds to the debt 
service, the amount of money that must be 
allocated to the interest on Government ob- 
ligations before a penny can be spent for the 
operation of the Government, national de- 
fense, and additional social services and pub- 
lic works. 

Down this line, where do we go? Where 
has every other country gone that took this 
road? 

An ever-easier money supply, created by an 
outpouring of public funds unrelated to the 
ingathering of taxes, creates a boom cycle. 
Powerful pressure by business and labor joins 
the overwhelming inclination of politicians 
to fuel the roaring flames. The cry arises 
that “deflation,” meaning debt reduction or 
even a balanced budget, would create unem- 
ployment and misery. 

At the point of no-return things begin to 
happen fast, Prices rise faster than wages. 
Investors flee from bonds or demand fantas- 
tic interest rates. Common stock prices go 
into orbit and people rush to buy tangible 
‘things like land and jewels. All who lent 
money in good faith are ruined. 

Citizens holding Government securities or 
life insurance policies, and those who depend 
on fixed pensions and annuities find them- 
selves holding nothing. The Government, 
unable to finance itself through the sale of 
low-interest obligations, is forced to resort 
to seizure and confiscation. 

There goes the “Great Society,” “the New 
Frontiers.” All that’s left is the last chapter 
of borrow, boom, and bust. 

No promised land will be reached by broken 
promises. No security is to be achieved by 
national dishonesty. No man’s future is safe 
in the hands of a political philosophy that is 
willing to buy today's popularity with tomor- 
row's agony. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I was interested in the 
comparison the gentleman from Ohio 
made between the estimates of spending 
for the new year, which amount to 
$99.7 billion, and the new obligational 
authority requested in the amount of 
$106 billion. To me the most significant 
item in the budget is neither of these 
figures but is the proposed obligations to 
be incurred in 1966. That sum amounts 
to $108 billion, which is the true measure 
of spending proposed by the President. 

Would the gentleman agree to that? 

Mr. BOW. I agree with the gentle- 
man completely. I appreciate his point- 
ing it out. This is one of the items I 
have tried to make clear. It seems to 
me we do not understand this when this 
kind of a budget is before us. 

Mr. JONAS. Let me see if I can use 
an illustration so that we can all under- 
stand it. 

To estimate that the President pro- 
poses to spend $99.7 billion next year 
and then to state in the budget that he 
will obligate $108 billion reminds me of 
the case of a housewife who tells her 
husband at night that she went down- 
town to shop and spent $50 but, upon 
questioning, admits she paid out $50 in 
cash and charged $50. Although she 
paid out only $50 in cash, she actually 
spent $100—the only difference is that 
she spent $50 cash but charged another 
$50, which will be paid when the bills 
come in. 

Mr. BOW. And obligated that much 
of its income. 
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Mr. JONAS. That is correct. We 
ought to quit talking about this fanciful 
estimate that spending will be held at 
$99.7 billion when, in the same budget, 
the President himself says that he wiil 
obligate $108 billion in 1966. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I am delighted to yield to 
my chairman. 

Mr. MAHON. I want to commend the 
gentleman from Ohio, the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, for making this fiscal pol- 
icy speech. I believe we ought to have 
more general discussion in as much 
depth as possible of the overall fiscal 
challenge to the people of the United 
States. 

Many of the statements which the 
ecg has made are very good in- 

With respect to the question raised by 
our friend from North Carolina, it is 
true, I believe, that for the past 3 years 
we have appropriated more than $100 
billion, but spending has not exceeded 
$100 billion. In some of the commodity 
loan programs in the Department of 
Agriculture we make recoveries. In 
other loan programs we make recoveries. 
So it is possible over quite a number of 
years to appropriate more than $100 
billion and yet to spend less than $100 
billion. There is an area here of flexi- 
bility. 

I wanted to examine this thought with 
my friend from Ohio: I do not believe 
the gentleman feels, and I do not believe 
we would want the country to feel, that 
Congress does not have control over 
Federal expenditures. It is true that in 
previous years we have made appropria- 
tions and that certain of those appro- 
priations have not been fully spent and 
are available for expenditure now. 
ae BOW. About $96 billion at this 

e. 

Mr. MAHON. But Congress had the 
control at the time it appropriated the 
money. If Congress said, We provide 
this for an airplane,” or “We provide this 
for some program which will extend over 
a period of years,” we had the control 
then. 

We have the control of the expendi- 
tures, but we do not have the control, 
I believe, over the rate of expenditure. 
Is that not really the fact? 

Mr. BOW. That is true except in 
those cases, I point out, such as the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, the interest 
on the debt, and about three portions of 
this budget where we just about have to 
go along and write the checks for them. 

Mr. MAHON. In short I do want to 
say I agree wholly with the gentleman 
that we should give the closest scrutiny 
to the requests made for funds by the 
administration and we should continue 
to make reductions whenever we can 
reasonably make them, as is being done 
in the case of the bill now before us. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 
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Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I recall 
with regard to the comment made by 
our distinguished chairman, that the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
stated in our hearings that the admin- 
istration has the discretion over whether 
or not appropriated funds will be spent 
in any given year. He stated because of 
that discretion no point was made over 
the fact that there was a difference be- 
tween last year and 1966 with regard to 
new obligational authority. I think that 
is borne out by what is happening in the 


86 billion of supplementals asked for in 


1965. Only $1.5 billion of that is to be 
spent in 1965 and the balance is to be 
spent in future years, by the exercise of 
that discretion. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join with those who have commended 
the committee for having denied the full 
budget request but, having said that, I 
must add that $3.5 million more is com- 
ing out of the Federal Treasury and going 
into the coffers of the District of Colum- 
bia. This despite the fact that we were 
told yesterday by one of the members 
of the District Committee during debate 
on the crime bill that there has been a 
reduction in population totaling 40,000 
in the District of Columbia. I wonder 
why, under the circumstances increased 
Federal funds are necessary for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I can understand 
added costs for salary increases and that 
sort of thing, but it seems to me, with a 
drop of 40,000 in population in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, we ought to be holding 
the line on Federal contributions, perhaps 
reducing to some extent, and placing 
more of the obligation on the taxpayers 
of the District. 

The tax figures that I have seen with 
respect to the District of Columbia indi- 
cate the property tax rate is applied least 
heavily upon those with high incomes. 
I suggest there are several problems, in 
addition to the unconscionable situation 
pertaining to the number of temporary 
teachers in the District of Columbia that 
need attention. I might say, apropos of 
the discussion earlier this afternoon with 
respect, to the number of teachers holding 
temporary certificates, that some of these 
have taught in the District schools with 
temporary certificates for more than 15 
years. This is not a transient thing. 
This has apparently been built up and 
built into the educational system of the 
District. Someone a little while ago was 
feeling badly about the lack of books in 
the schools of the District of Columbia. 
I submit that the $113,000 estimate—and 
I think it is a most conservative estimate, 
because I have seen other estimates rang- 
ing up to $130,000 a year expended to 
replace the window glass broken in the 
schools of the District of Columbia by 
virtue of wanton destruction—I submit 
that this would buy a good many books 
to go into the libraries and the schools 
of the District. 

I note in the hearings of the committee 
that the cost of replacing window glass 
in the schools has gone from $1.25 or 
$1.35 per unit a few years ago to an 
average now of nearly $5. 
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This indicates that some people are no 
respecters of even the new and modern 
school buildings that have been con- 
structed in the District. This means that 
they are knocking out the big windows 
in the new and modern schools with the 
same facility and ease that they knocked 
out window panes in the older school 
buildings. Some of these things, it seems 
to me, ought to be cured by the people 
within this city. I cannot understand 
why the people living near the school 
buildings cannot organize civic groups 
and put a stop to this kind of wanton 
destruction and waste. 

The $113,000 annual cost of replacing 
the window glass does not take into ac- 
count the damage done to the buildings 
themselves. I have seen some of them 
after the rain has poured in, floors cov- 
ered with water, and its resultant 
damage. 

I also noted in the hearings that the 
taxpayers of the Nation are making a 
contribution—the taxpayers of Iowa as 
well as Kentucky, Wisconsin, and other 
States—by way of the interest payment 
on the white elephant District Stadium. 
When that stadium was built I opposed 
the use of Federal funds and was assured 
time after time, and the bill was so writ- 
ten, that there would be no resort to 
funds from the Treasury of the United 
States to pay any of the costs. But now 
we find that District taxpayers are retir- 
ing none of the $20 million worth of 
bonds and are nicking the taxpayers of 
the country for approximately $133,000 
of the annual interest payments; if Mr. 
Tobriner is correct in his statement that 
16 percent of the interest costs on that 
stadium are borne by the taxpayers of 
all the country. It is time for this raid on 
the rest of the country to stop. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr, SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
first of all I want to commend the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on the very good state- 
ment that he made earlier in the day 
analyzing this bill and also to commend 
the gentleman upon the conduct of the 
hearings that were held. The gentleman 
stuck very closely to the subject matter. 
He went through this bill line item by 
line item throughout those long days 
until we had done the best job we could 
with the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know of any 
real objection or controversy in connec- 
tion with the bill. Therefore, my closing 
remarks will be brief. However, I do 
want to make some supplementary re- 
marks to those that are contained in the 
report concerning the hot lunch program 
in the elementary schools. 

Mr. Chairman, we have in the District 
of Columbia 137 elementary schools. I 
wish to distinguish right now between 
elementary schools and the secondary 
schools. 

Mr. Chairman, the secondary schools 
have hot lunch programs and have had 
hot lunch programs for many years. But 
in the 137 elementary schools we find 
that only 2,104 students out of 82,492 
have a hot lunch available, and that hot 
lunch program has only been made avail- 
able to them in the last 2 or 3 years. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have spoken on this 
subject matter every year for the last 3 
years but it does not seem as if enough 
progress has been made. We should 
move faster on this particular program. 

We are now spending $132 million on 
hot lunch programs for 34 million stu- 
dents in 90 foreign countries. 

We are spending $132 million for 34 
million students in 90 countries of the 
world. Yet, we do not have a hot lunch 
program available for the students in the 
elementary schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia, our Nation’s Capital. 

In my opinion, this is a disgrace. The 
Superintendent of Schools has been in 
the past been opposed to this program 
but he now says he is for it; however, I 
have not observed much real effort on his 
part in getting it inaugurated and start- 
ed. I believe this program should be ac- 
celerated immediately. 

In submitting cost estimates for put- 
ting elementary lunch programs into 
some of these schools, the school admin- 
istration estimates run as high as $40 per 
square foot to remodel rooms in which 
the children will eat. In each one of 
these estimates we find that the vast ma- 
jority of this proposed expenditure would 
be for a room in which the children eat 
rather than for the kitchen or food prep- 
aration room, 

In most of the school districts of the 
United States from which we come, they 
put such programs into effect in a mat- 
ter of a few months by providing the 
kitchen facilities first. They provided a 
separate or special place to eat other 
than in school rooms later or whenever 
they could spare the space or budget the 
funds until all have a hot lunch avail- 
able. They can eat a hot hamburger in 
the same place in which they now eat a 
cold jelly sandwich. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, the elementary 
schools in the District of Columbia only 
make available one-half pint of milk per 
student per day. Pupils in the secondary 
school system are not limited to one- 
half pint. When we brought that sub- 
ject up, the Superintendent said, “Well, I 
think they ought to have a hot break- 
fast.” I think this kind of answer was 
merely a stall. They do not have a hot 
lunch as yet. At the rate they are going, 
it would be years before such a breakfast 
would be available and that is no reason 
to stall a milk program. The first thing 
we should do is to make more than one- 
half pint of milk available for them. That 
can be done immediately. 

Mr. Chairman, at the rate they have 
been going, it will take 117 years to make 
a hot lunch available to all elementary 
students. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this repre- 
sents a sorry record in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital, and especially when most of the lo- 
cal leaders have not shown enough in- 
terest in the question to push this pro- 
gram. The District secured last year 
$4.4 million in additional money, impact- 
ed area funds, that they had not expected 
to receive at the time the budget was ap- 
proved. I believe they should have been 
included in the program to start with. 
But no plans were made for using any of 
these funds for either additional milk or 
for the hot lunch program, in spite of 
the fact that they have not been able to 
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use nearly all of these funds in the 
months that they have had them. 

Mr. Chairman, we earmarked in this 
bill $300,000 in impacted aid funds and 
in addition to that, another $90,000 for 
expanding a hot lunch program in ele- 
mentary schools. I believe that un- 
doubtedly they can secure at least 25 hot 
lunch kitchens with this amount of mon- 
ey. That will represent a good start and 
perhaps they can finish the program the 
following year or a year after that. The 
committee made it clear that we expect 
them to use the funds for kitchens rath- 
er than eating rooms. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that there are too 
many in the District of Columbia who 
are interested only in matters in their 
own bailiwicks and not interested enough 
in what happens to the little children. 
Too many people who come before our 
committee seem to be interested only in 
taking care of themselves. I feel that 
some of these programs which are in- 
cluded in this budget and some of the 
expenditures by the District are for less 
important functions than a hot lunch 
program. 

Unless some great strides are made in 
the next year with reference to the hot 
lunch program I am going to see to it 
that the Congress gets a chance to re- 
duce some of the appropriations to other 
departments until they become inter- 
ested in what happens to the hot lunch 
program for little children. For exam- 
ple, the Commissioners all have Cadil- 
lacs, and a chauffeur. Maybe they need 
them, and I am not going to pass judg- 
ment on that today, but it is not as im- 
portant as a hot lunch program for 
little children. If they do not show 
more interest in the need for food for 
these little children, I am going to give 
the Congress a chance to deny them 
their chauffeurs until we get a hot lunch 
program and more milk for these little 
children. 

Last year there was a $37.5 million 
Federal payment. After the bill was 
passed the District, without having any 
idea at the time that the bill was passed, 
received an additional $4.4 million. This 
year there is a $41 million Federal pay- 
ment, but the comparable figure really 
is $45.4 million, because we know they 
will also receive the impacted areas 
money. This shows a considerable in- 
crease in 1 year. 

In allotting that money to functions 
and programs, we used the best judg- 
ment we could, but no priorities were 
given us by the school administration. 
If they had given us some priorities we 
may have looked a little differently at 
some of these items. But when the 
school administration failed to come for- 
ward with leadership in this area, we did 
the best we could to make priorities as 
we thought best. We just had to do the 
best we could in the time we had to work 
on the bill. 

In this bill there is $16 million for 
school construction. There is no doubt 
at all but what they need probably $100 
million worth of schools in the District. 
This is probably the only district in the 
whole of the United States of America 
where you have to pay cash for a build- 
ing when you build it. Other school 
districts use the buildings as they pay 
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for them. The $16 million, the amount 
of money in this budget, could pay for 
$300 million worth of buildings if they 
were built under a bonding program 
like we do in other districts in the 
United States. Sixteen million dollars is 
a considerable outlay of money for capi- 
tal expenditure per year and if they were 
permitted to bond for schools that would 


be enough to finance a big building pro-. 


gram. 

This bill may not be perfect and due 
to lack of local leadership in advocating 
priorities we may have made some mis- 
takes but I think that under the circum- 
stances, this bill is worthy of everybody’s 
support, and I urge your support of the 
bill. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
take this time to commend the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, chairman of the 
subcommittee, as well as the majority 
and minority members for the excellent 
hearings which they have provided the 
House of Representatives on this appro- 
priation bill. I want to say to the other 
Members that there is a wealth of mate- 
rial available to them in these hearings 
on the operations of the District gov- 
ernment. I recommend that the Mem- 
bers take a little time to read the hear- 
ings 


Mr. NATCHER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. SickLes] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to see that the District of Colum- 
bia budget approved by the Committee 
on Appropriations recommends the ap- 
proval of the full amount requested for 
participation in the Metropolitan Wash- 
ington Council of Governments. 

The council of governments was 
formed for the purpose of promoting co- 
operative action among the local govern- 
ments in the Metropolitan Washington 
area in order that a voluntary compre- 
hensive approach could be made to the 
region’s interjurisdictional problems. 

Mass transit and highways, urban 
blight and suburban sprawl, economic 
and physical health, water supply and 
sanitation, are problems which disregard 
boundaries. The solutions for these 
problems cannot be found in individual 
jurisdictions pulling separately, but only 
through joint consideration. 

In recognition of the important work 
carried on by the council of govern- 
ments, the Committee on Appropriations 
has recommended the approval of the 
total request of $48,090 in funds. This 
is in happy contrast to the 1964 and 1965 
budget recommendations when appro- 
priations requests were cut. On both of 
these occasions, I expressed my concern 
on the floor of the House, and I feel it 
only right that I rise and congratulate 
the House Appropriations Committee on 
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their farsighted action on this matter 
at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read. 

Mr. NATCHER (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and open to amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments? 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House, with 
the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 6453) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation 
that the bill do pass. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING DISPOSAL OF ZINC 
FROM NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 1496) to 
authorize the disposal, without regard 
to the prescribed 6-month waiting period, 
of zinc from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile, together with 
amendments of the Senate thereto and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That the Administrator of Gen- 
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eral Services is hereby authorized to dispose 
of, by negotiation or otherwise, from either 
the national stockpile established pursuant 
to the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98-98h) or the supple- 
mental stockpile established pursuant to 
section 104(b) of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1704(b) ), or from both such stockpiles, 
(1) approximately one hundred and fifty 
thousand short tons of zinc, (2) approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty thousand short 
tons of lead, and (3) approximately one hun- 
dred thousand short tons of copper (part or 
all of which may be supplied in the form of 
brass and bronze, taking into account only 
the copper content thereof). The disposals 
authorized by this section may be made 
without regard to the provisions of section 
3 of the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act, but the time and method 
of the disposals shall be fixed with due re- 
gard to the protection of the United States 
against avoidable loss and the protection of 
producers, processors, and consumers against 
avoidable disruption of their usual markets. 

“Sec. 2, The Administrator is also author- 
ized, without regard to the provisions of the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act, to make available an additional fifty 
thousand short tons of zinc and an addi- 
tional fifty thousand short tons of lead now 
held in either the national stockpile or the 
supplemental stockpile, or both such stock- 
piles, for direct use by agencies of the United 
States Government.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
serve the right to object, and at this time 
I do not intend to object. 

Mr. Speaker, I do think that the House 
should be made well aware of exactly 
what has taken place with regard to this 
legislation since it left the House of Rep- 
resentatives in its originally accepted 
condition. 

Mr. Speaker, when this legislation went 
to the other body they combined the two 
bills which we sent over to them and 
then the other body stuck on an- 
other bill concerning the disposal of 
copper from the stockpile. The legisla- 
tion comes back to this body at this time 
with three bills in one—with no oppor- 
tunity of consideration by the House of 
Representatives to the matter of the dis- 
posal of 100,000 tons of copper and asso- 
ciated metals. 

It is admitted by the producing indus- 
try that there is a need in the fabricat- 
ing and processing industries for these 
materials. But it is also admitted by 
practically everyone who has ever stud- 
ied this problem that the stockpiles were 
not provided in order to furnish mate- 
rials for industry. The stockpiles were 
provided for purposes of national defense 
and national security. What is proposed 
in this particular bill which arouses the 
critical interest of many of us is that 
after having suggested that we would 
not be in opposition to the original bills 
that were considered by the House which 
provided for the disposal from the stock- 
pile of 200,000 tons each of lead and zinc, 
the other body has now included in this 
particular legislation provision for the 
disposal of 100,000 tons of copper and 
has written the language, so far as the 
disposal of copper is concerned, in such 
a manner that brass and bronze can be 
disposed of as follows: “part or all of 
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which may be supplied in the form of 
brass and bronze, taking into account 
only the copper content thereof.” This 
means that in the securing of 100,000 
tons of copper, it will be possible unless 
we write the history of this legislation 
very carefully to add another 30,000 tons 
of zinc to the amount—200,000 tons 
that we permit to be disposed of under 
the zine provisions of the act. 

I wish to say that I am very cognizant 
of the fine work which the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, now handling the legisla- 
tion, has done in this respect, and the 
oversight and fine work which the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Riv- 
ERS}, chairman of the full committee, 
has accepted in the consideration of 
this—as well as other—legislation. 

It is not only necessary, as we round 
out our economy, that we keep the inter- 
ests of our consumers and our ultimate 
users in mind, but also that we keep in 
mind the interests of our producing in- 
dustries in regard to these basic mate- 
rials. As stated hereinbefore these basic 
materials are necessary for our defense. 
They are necessary for our security. If 
we permit our mines to be closed be- 
cause of the fact that we take materials 
from the stockpile and place them into 
industrial channels, then we make pos- 
sible the endangering of our national 
security. 

I believe the 30,000 tons of zinc recov- 
ered, or used in the released bronze or 
brass, should be a part of the original 
150,000 tons of zinc contemplated to be 
released from the stockpile for the use 
of the processors and consumers. Ihave 
stated my position on this proposition in 
the remarks which T have asked to have 
included in the Record. I hope that this 
will be the determination of the admin- 
istering authorities. 

I feel that it is necessary to keep close 
oversight control over this matter, be- 
cause those who administer it from the 
bureau standpoint are inclined some- 
times to say one thing in our hearings 
and then to seek to administer the law in 
accordance with their own interpreta- 
tions and ideas. 

I am placing a great deal of the con- 
fidence of the members of the committee 
of which I am chairman in the fine co- 
operation and understanding which has 
been shown by the gentlemen from Mas- 
sachusetts and South Carolina. 

I want to be sure, if possible, to see 
to it that the ultimate disposal of zinc 
under the provisions of this legislation 
does not exceed 200,000 tons. There is 
quite a difference between 150,000 tons 
of zinc, as originally planned and agreed 
upon, and 230,000 tons, which the legis- 
lation might permit, if we are not care- 
ful. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to make a 
few points for the Members and for the 
record, not only for today’s action but for 
future reference. 

The history of H.R. 1496 demonstrates 
conclusively the need for extreme care in 
authorizing stockpile disposals. Right 
now we are in the uncomfortable posi- 
tion, in the terms of the vernacular, of 
being “over a barrel”; and the other 
body put us there. There are real acute 
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shortages of zinc, lead, and copper re- 
quired for use by our industrial econ- 
omy. I do not want to block the release 
of some of these materials from our 
stockpile, and I know that no one else 
in this body would want to do so. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the other body took 
H.R. 1496 which, as it passed the House 
February 23, 1965, provided for the dis- 
posal of zinc from the stockpile and 
added to it the authorization for the dis- 
posal of lead which had been approved 
in H.R. 1658, which had likewise passed 
the House February 23, 1965, and then 
the Senate also added authorization for 
the disposal of copper, a matter which 
not only has not previously been con- 
sidered on the floor of the House but on 
which no hearings have been held by any 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. Bills relating to the proposed re- 
lease of copper from the stockpile were 
introduced and were pending in the 
House but they had not been considered. 

Now we are told, in effect, “take it or 
leave it” in a form which raises some 
very serious problems relative to, first, 
the stockpiling of copper; and, second, 
the zinc-producing industry. 

While I had, and still have, some res- 
ervations about the amount of lead to 
be authorized for disposal, I have noth- 
ing to add to what I said on the floor 
during consideration of H.R. 1658, so I 
shall raise no objection to that portion 
of H.R. 1496, as it comes to us today, in- 
sofar as it pertains to lead. 

We look to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee to determine whether, and in 
what quantities, commodities should be 
stockpiled. But, the Armed Services 
Committee in the House held no hearing 
on the proposed release of copper. In 
testimony before the Subcommittee on 
the National Stockpile and Naval Petro- 
leum Reserves, of the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services, the Honorable Bu- 
ford Ellington, Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning, pointed out that, 
while there is an excess of approxi- 
mately 250,000 short tons of copper 
above the so-called conventional stock- 
pile objective, copper will be an ex- 
tremely important material in the nu- 
clear postattack. period. Governor 
Ellington made this very significant 
statement: 

This Office believes that the postattack 
demand for copper may be substantially 
larger than that required for conventional 
war, and that the nuclear war stockpile ob- 
jective for this material may be higher than 
the total of present inventories, 


Although he gave the administra- 
tion’s endorsement to the release of 
copper from the stockpiles, the Director 
of the Office of Emergency Planning 
never backed away from this statement, 
as I understand it, but said that if “a 
decision is reached by the Congress to 
authorize the disposal of up to 100,000 
tons of copper from the national 
and supplemental stockpiles,” certain 
amendments should be made to the bill 
then before the committee. Those 
amendments basically provide for sale, 
instead of a loan, provide for adoption 
of the pattern of other disposals and, 
finally, affirmatively permit the disposal 
of copper contained in brass and bronze, 
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in addition to refined ingots, and other 
copper. 

The inference is that by disposing of 
certain forms of copper we will do less 
damage to our future security than by 
disposing of copper in other forms. 
Governor Ellington and his associates 
frankly acknowledged to the committee 
that, if the nuclear war studies indicate 
the need for additional copper, it will 
be necessary at a later date to make pur- 
chases to replace that which would be 
sold under H.R. 1496. 

So, we have problem No. 1 on which 
the House is being asked to take the 
conclusion reached by the other body; 
namely, that our security is not threat- 
ened by releasing the 100,000 tons of cop- 
per. Members will recall that this is not 
a new matter of concern to me and to 
others of this body who believe that the 
stockpiles generally represent a great na- 
tional asset that should not be indiscrim-. 
inately dissipated. No release should be 
made from the stockpile except after 
careful consideration by the Congress 
and—under our bicameral system as I 
think it still exists today—this means 
consideration by each House of the Con- 
gress. 

The second problem is one for which 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs has direct responsibility: What 
will the impact of the release be on our 
domestic mining industry? Up until 
March 4, 1965, when the hearings were 
held in the other body, we had no idea 
that the release of copper would or could 
involve the release of additional zinc. 
During consideration of the legislation in 
the other body, as I indicated a moment 
ago, the disposal of brass was brought 
into the'picture; and brass, Mr. Speaker, 
contains approximately 30 percent zinc. 

It is quite impossible to tell from H.R. 
1496 whether we are being asked to au- 
thorize the release of 200,000 tons of zinc 
or a little under 230,000 tons. I think’ 
the limit is 200,000 tons but I have been 
told that others believe that it is closer 
to 230,000 tons: Therefore, it becomes 
necessary to review the entire situation, 
including the history of the bill, and 
make it, clear to-the agencies downtown 
what we in the House believe and how 
we react and will react. 

Let us remember these facts: 

First. The zinc contained in brass and 
bronze is carried in the stockpile inven- 
tory as zine and, of the approximately 
1.5 million short tons of zine in the 
stockpile, approximately 28,764 short 
tons are contained in brass and bronze, 
as indicated in a letter that I have re- 
ceived from the General Services Ad- 
ministration, dated March 12, 1965, 
which, under permission previously 
granted, I include at this point in my 
remarks: 

Dran Mn. CHAIRMAN: With reference to 
your letter of March 11, 1965, we confirm 
that, in compliance with directions from the 
Office of Emergency Planning, quantities of 
lead and zinc contained in brass and bronze 
held by General Services Administration in 
the national stockpile are carried in our in- 
ventory statistics as part of the lead and 
zine stockpiles. 

For your further information in this con- 
nection, the records show that of the ap- 
proximately 1.3 million short tons of lead in 
inventory, approximately 441 short tons are 
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lead contained in brass and bronze, and of 
the approximately 1.5 million short tons of 
zinc on hand, approximately 28,764 short tons 
are contained in brass and bronze. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT T, GRIFFIN, 
Acting Administrator. 


Second. The Strategic and Critical 
Stock Piling Act requires the express ap- 
proval of Congress of any proposed dis- 
posal unless disposal is by reason of ex- 
cess materials being obsolescent: The 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended, which 
provides for the acquisition of materials 
and a supplemental stockpile, provides 
that releases may be made only in ac- 
cordance with thë procedure governing 
releases under the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act. We are not 
dealing with obsolescent materials today. 

Third. Following a pattern that has 
been established in the past, responsible 
executive agencies consulted with indus- 
try relative to the proposals to release 
zine from the national stockpile. How- 
ever, because of the uncertainty of the 
form that the legislation would take and 
the fact that the principal pending bills 
provided for direct loans to producers 
rather than for commercial sale, no con- 
sultations could be held with industry 
on the proposed copper disposals. 

Fourth. The zinc producing industry, 
over the objections of some of its com- 
ponents, agreed to raise no objection to 
a release for sale of 150,000 short tons 
of zine on the understanding that, fol- 
lowing an initial release of 75,000 tons, 
the Administrator of General Services 
or his representative would once again 
consult with all segments of the indus- 
try to.determine whether the sale of 
additional quantities of zine should be 
Fifth. At this point, it was the under- 
standing of all segments of the industry 
that the full Government proposal had 
been laid before them and that no 
changes would be made until after fur- 
ther consultation with industry. Despite 
this, when H.R. 1496 and H.R, 1658 were 
reported on by the administration, the 
executive agencies recommended that an 
additional 50,000 tons each of zine and 
lead should be made available for direct 
use by agencies of the U.S. Government, 
thus raising the total release of each to 
200,000 tons. 

Sixth. The market prices of lead and 
zine are such at the present time—after 
a long profit drought—to make it look 
feasible to conduct profitable mining op- 
erations if we can keep conditions from 
getting unbalanced and the market from 
deteriorating. 

Seventh. Large releases from the 
stockpile could be disruptive of the nor- 
mal markets. 

Eighth. The proposed authorization to 
make copper available to the commercial 
market through the release of almost 
100,000 tons of brass containing approxi- 
mately 70,000 tons of copper results in 
an additional release of almost 30,000 
tons of zinc. The brass will go to brass 
mills and foundries whose requirements 
were taken into consideration by the 
various segments of industry, producers, 
and consumers alike, as well as the Gov- 
ernment agencies, in estimating the max- 
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imum commercial market requirement of 
150,000 tons of zinc. Release of the brass 
will make it unnecessary for the brass 
mills and foundries to come in for a por- 
tion of the zine being released, a fact 
which is doubly significant when consid- 
ered in the light of the fact that the pro- 
ducing industry does not agree that the 
proposed allocation of 13,000 tons of zine 
for alloyers, out of the initial 75,000-ton 
release, is necessary. 

Ninth. Until the Senate committee re- 
ported out H.R. 1496 and the Senate 
passed it on the same day, March 11, 
1965, there was no specific proposal that 
could be looked at by me and your Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with a view to estimating the market 
impact. 

As you can see, Mr. Speaker, we are 
caught on the horns of a dilemma. If we 
say hold this up until we have an oppor- 
tunity to study it, we are delaying the 
flow of much-needed materials to feed 
our industrial machines; if we were to 
merely accept H.R. 1496, as amended, we 
would be ignoring our responsibilities. 

The Members of this body know me 
well enough to know that I will not ig- 
nore my responsibilities and that our 
committee will not ignore its responsi- 
bilities. 

It is my own view that H.R. 1496, as 
amended, will, if enacted in its present 
form, require as a matter of law that the 
30,000 tons of zinc contained in the brass 
be deducted from the approximately 1.5 
million tons of zinc in the stockpile and 
therefore also deducted from the 150,000 
tons of zinc authorized for release under 
section 1(1) of the act. I submit that 
both existing law, as referred to by me 
earlier in the factual situation that I 
have outlined, together with the lan- 
guage of H.R. 1496, make this abun- 
dantly clear. Being clear, it will be un- 
necessary for the administrators to look 
to the legislative history. 

Nonetheless, in the event that they de- 
cide it is necessary to look at the legisla- 
tive history, I am making this point here 
this afternoon and ask that the House, 
in passing this bill, specifically take this 
into consideration and that if anyone 
here disputes this stand he or she debate 
the matter with me now so that the rec- 
ord we make here on the floor will def- 
initely be clear. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to assure all Members, and also our 
friends in the mining industry, that the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs will keep close watch on the 
sales of zinc, lead, and copper. After the 
initial releases have been made we will, 
if I think it is necessary, hold hearings 
to determine whether all of the materials 
authorized for disposal by H.R. 1496 
should in fact be disposed of by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. 

In this latter connection, let us keep in 
mind, and I am the first to recognize it, 
we do have built-in safeguards in the 
disposal legislation because, first, the 
legislation is discretionary in authoriz- 
ing the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices to proceed; and second, the frame- 
work for exercising that discretion is 
spelled out in the act by requiring that 
the time and method of the disposals 
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shall be fixed with due regard to the pro- 
tection of the United States without 
avoidable loss and the protection of pro- 
ducers, processers, and consumers 
against avoidable disruption of their 
usual markets. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, confident that, 
with the cooperation of the administra- 
tive agencies, we shall be able to control 
the flow of materials so that they will not 
have an adverse effect on domestic indus- 
try, I shall not object to enactment of 
H.R. 1496 if the distinguished chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers], or the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. PHILBIN], chairman of the 
subcommittee that handled this legisla- 
tion, can assure us that in his opinion it 
will not be detrimental to our security to 
dispose of materials containing approx- 
imately 100,000 short tons of copper. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr.SAYLOR. I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of my colleague, 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. As- 
PINALL], the chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

While I will not object to considera- 
tion of this measure at this time, I want 
to serve notice that if the agencies down- 
town handling this matter do not keep 
faith with the Armed Services Committee 
and with our Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs that there will be no fur- 
ther dispositions from the stockpile in 
this manner. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON], 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Mines and Mining of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the 
chairman for yielding. 

Like the chairman, I will not object 
to this particular bill at this time in the 
context in which it reaches us, prin- 
cipally, I believe, because of the great re- 
spect all of us have for the judgment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts and 
the chairman of his full committee. But 
those of us who represent areas which 
have substantial mining interests are 
most hopeful that in the future there 
will be hearings before the subcommittee 
over which the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts presides, on the full content of 
these bills, before they are brought to 
the floor for agreement in this fashion. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PIRNIE]. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
register strong support for H.R. 1496 
which has been returned to this House 
with a very important amendment 
added. The original bill, as passed by 
the House, dealt with the disposal of 
lead and zine from our national stock- 
pile. As a result of hearings conducted 
by the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, the bill has been amended to in- 
clude copper in that list of materials to 
be released. 
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I will confine my remarks to that por- 
tion of the bill relating to a problem with 
which I have the greatest familiarity, 
that being the present shortage of cop- 
per and the adverse effect this shortage 
is having on the economic welfare of my 
district. 

For purposes of subsequent discussion, 
I would like to emphasize portions of 
what I feel is a vital amendment to H.R. 
1496. In part, it says: 

That the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices is hereby authorized to dispose of, by 
negotiation or otherwise, from either the 
national stockpile established pursuant to 
the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98-98h) or the supple- 
mental stockpile established pursuant to 
section 104(b) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1704 (b)), or from both such stock- 
piles * * * (3) approximately 100,000 short 
tons of copper (part or all of which 
may be supplied in the form of brass and 
bronze, taking into account only the copper 
content thereof). The disposals authorized 
by this section may be made without regard 
to the provisions of section 3 of the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act, but 
the time and method of the disposals shall 
be fixed with due regard to the protection 
of the United States against avoidable loss 
and the protection of procedures, processors, 
and consumers against avoidable disruption 
of their usual markets. 


Constituents, colleagues, and repre- 
sentatives of the copper industry have 
all expressed to me the great need for 
the release of copper from our national 
stockpile at the earliest feasible date. 

In my district alone, the job security 
of about 5,000 production workers in 
7 different plants depends on the avail- 
ability of copper. The present criti- 
cal copper shortage has forced these 
plants to curtail their operations by as 
much as 35 percent. And, of course, 
some workers have been forced to idle- 
ness, not by choice, but by chance. 

On a national basis, many, many times 
that number. of workers have their jobs 
in jeopardy and face even dimmer pros- 
pects for the future unless we, here in 
the Congress, take prompt and decisive 
action to provide assistance. Passage of 
H.R. 1496 will be a giant step in the right 
direction. 

I have said this before and I would like 
to repeat it now: 

At a time when all of us here on Capitol 
Hill are exploring new programs designed to 
create more jobs, let us not miss this oppor- 
tunity to preserve existing jobs. 


Mr. Speaker, I was the first Member 
of the House to introduce legislation to 
permit release of copper from our na- 
tional stockpile. My bill, H.R. 2236, 
would have authorized the temporary 
release of 100,000 short tons of copper 
from the national stockpile on a loan 
basis. The distinguished majority lead- 
er of the other body, the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. MansFriE.p], introduced a 
similar measure. 

When H.R. 1496 was in committee and 
originally before the House, we were not 
able to include provisions for the release 
of copper because we had not yet re- 
ceived the necessary reports from which 
we would base our decision. We passed 
the bill without reference to copper, 
hopeful that subsequently the reports 
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would be in and that the bill could be 
amended by the Senate so that copper 
would be added to the list of materials. 
This is exactly what happened. 

The bill before us differs from my bill 
with respect to the handling of copper 
in that it would authorize the release of 
the product on an outright sale rather 
than on a loan basis. 

Originally, I had stipulated that the 
release be in the form of a loan because 
I wanted to make certain that we would 
not shortchange our national stockpile 
objectives. I am pleased to report that 
a determination has since been made 
that the Defense Production Act inven- 
tory contains a surplus of 257,184 short 
tons of copper from which the disposal 
contemplated in H.R. 1496 can be made. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to draw from a statement made by me 
in this Chamber on January 11 when I 
introduced H.R. 2236: 

Favorable action on this bill will demon- 
strate our sincere interest in coming to grips 
with a serious problem and solving it with- 
out in any way endangering our national 
security objectives or expending vast sums 
of money. Clearly, the Federal Government 
has an opportunity, in fact an obligation, to 
help preserve jobs and strengthen our econ- 
omy. I believe passage of this bill will do 
just that. 


That same statement applies to the 
measure that is now before us. I again 
urge that we in the House give it favor- 
able consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair had un- 
derstood that this matter had been 
cleared. The Chair does not wish to 
interfere, but has a responsibility in con- 
nection with another bill which has been 
programed. If the colloquy is going to 
take much longer, the Chair will have to 
suggest to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts that he withdraw his request 
and take it up later in the day. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I will 
yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts to make any statement. I have 
about 2 more minutes, and that is all. 
Our committee certainly has the right 
to be heard on this, and we had an un- 
derstanding there would be a colloquy. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
that, but the Chair has the responsibility 
and, in the light of this, the Chair sug- 
gests that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts withdraw his request and take 
the matter up later in the day. 

Mr. PHILBIN. I will comply with the 
request of the Speaker. Mr. Speaker, I 
request that the matter be withdrawn. 


TOBACCO ACREAGE-POUNDAGE 
MARKETING QUOTAS 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 280 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 5721) 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, to provide for acreage- 
poundage marketing quotas for tobacco, to 
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amend the tobacco price support provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule, At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to 
recommit, 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ANDERSON] and pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 280 
provides for consideration of H.R. 5721, 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, to provide for 
acreage-poundage marketing quotas for 
tobacco, to amend the tobacco price sup- 
port provisions of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. The resolution provides an open 
rule with 2 hours of general debate. 

The tobacco program has been the 
most successful of all farm programs. 
In the 32-year history of Government 
farm programs, the tobacco program has 
cost only $38 million. And during these 
32 years Federal and State governments 
have collected $52 billion in taxes on 
tobacco and tobacco products. 

In recent years, however, excessive 
supplies have accumulated because of 
dramatic increases in the per acre yields 
of tobacco. Surpluses now endanger the 
tobacco program. 

Moreover, the United States has failed 
82 share in the increase in world tobacco 

e. 

In order to provide a more effective 
method of maintaining supplies in line 
with demand, to improve the quality of 
U.S. tobacco and to increase exports, 
H.R. 5721 would supplement the present 
acreage allotment program for Flue- 
cured tobacco by the addition of farm 
poundage quotas. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 280. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that, in conjunc- 
tion with the discussion of the rule 
which would make in order the consid- 
eration of this bill, perhaps the most 
important point I would make is simply 
this: That at first blush this is a bill 
that would affect in reality only about 
five States of the United States, I believe. 
The States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Florida, and Georgia are 
the five States that are the principal 
tobacco-producing areas in the country. 
Yet I think if the Members of the House 
have taken the time to read not only 
the committee report but in particular 
the minority views of the gentleman 
from Ohio and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, they will find out it is a far more 
important bill than that. Rather than 
merely affecting the possible destinies of 
the tobacco farmers in these five States, 
this bill, if enacted in its present form, 
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could have a real impact on the kind of 
agricultural legislation we may expect 
in the future. Because for the first time, 
as I understand it, from the hearings 
that were held before the Committee on 
Rules and from a study of this report, we 
would be introducing supply manage- 
ment with a vengeance. We would be 
putting into effect the idea of bushels 
and bales and pounds control in addi- 
tion to acreage allotments, which is 
something, of course, the planners have 
had in mind for American agriculture 
for a long time. I would point out, Mr. 
Speaker, it is somewhat interesting at 
this point really to find a bill of this 
kind coming on the floor apparently with 
the approval of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Department he heads, be- 
cause, as I recall it, it was not many days 
ago that Mr. Freeman in one of his public 
utterances made reference to the fact 
that maybe the farmers of America were 
going to have to look to some other 
source than Government programs in or- 
der to share in the present prosperity 
and to get the kind of income they de- 
served. 

He indicated that maybe the house- 
wife was going to have to pay a little 
bit more for bread in the marketplace, 
or a little bit more for a quart of milk. 
And this was the area, the area of the 
marketplace, in which we were going 
to be able to bring some relief to Amer- 
ican agriculture. Yet today in this bill 
we find the Johnson administration go- 
ing back once again to a supply-man- 
agement program with all that implies 
in the way of controls and Government 
regimentation. 

I know that there are members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture on the 
Republican side of the aisle who are 
here today and are going to discuss this 
bill in detail. I would merely point out 
that even the majority in their report 
emphasize, on page 3, that this is not a 
simple bill. The formula which would 
be used to determine the poundage al- 
lotments and acreage allotments under 
this legislation is extremely complex and 
difficult. I would say that the majority 
report which accompanied this bill was 
rather unique in that it seems to be 
damning with faint praise the very pro- 
gram upon which they would now seek 
to embark. The majority report in a 
burst of candor points out that this is 
not the best plan; it is not the ultimate 
solution; it is going to have to be 
amended as we gain experience under 
this legislation. Indeed, if you read this 
particular report and if you listen to the 
debate you are going to wonder if it is 
not premature for the majority of the 
committee to be asking the House of 
Representatives to embark upon a pro- 
gram of this kind without further study 
being given to this important matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this legislation 
is imprudent and basically unsound. It 
would serve as a precedent that admin- 
istration planners could then use to es- 
tablish similar supply management pro- 
grams for feed grains, wheat, and all 
other agricultural commodities. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. Kine]. 

CXI——357 
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Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, in 
my opinion the present bill entangles us 
in an inconsistency so outrageous that I 
npa myself quite incapable of supporting 
t. 

It is true that consistency is not al- 
ways a virtue, as for example when a 
man is consistently wrong. But con- 
sistency is a virtue when it causes one to 
act in accordance with the best light that 
he has. The trouble with this bill is that 
it acts in accordance with a light that 
has faded, and that it reflects the think- 
ing of a point of view now completely 
discredited. 

This bill continues to drag the Nation 
down the old tobacco road: a road which 
modern scientists have warned must be 
abandoned at the peril of serious na- 
tional consequences. 

Every year our ruts grow deeper, and 
our foolishness more apparent. Every 
year we find it more difficult to do what 
our commonsense tells us should have 
been done a long time ago. How many 
more lives will be blighted, how many 
more people will die unnecessarily, before 
we summon the courage to abandon this 
tobacco support program, and tell the 
public the truth? 

A little over a year ago the Advisory 
Committee made its official report on 
tobacco to the Surgeon General. It ap- 
pears in the Public Health Service Pub- 
lication, No. 1103, and bears the title 
“Smoking and Health.” The report 
merely put the official stamp of approval 
on what had been known and accepted 
by almost all knowledgeable scientists 
as well as the general public for many 
years. 

The report reached the irrefutable 
conclusion that the use of tobacco, 
especially cigarettes, is causally linked to 
several diseases, including lung cancer, 
cardiovascular diseases, chronic bron- 
chitis, and emphysema. This conclusion 
was corroborated by almost innumerable 
population studies, animal experiments, 
and clinical and autopsy reports. One 
epidemiological study showed that: 

The death rate for smokers of cigarettes 
only, who were smoking at the time of entry 
into the particular prospective study, is 
about 70 percent higher than for non- 
smokers, 


The report concluded: 

Cigarette smoking is a health hazard of 
sufficient importance in the United States to 
warrant appropriate remedial action. 


The National Cancer Institute of the 
National Institutes of Health estimates 
that 850,000 Americans will be under 
medical treatment for some form of can- 
cer in 1965—550,000 of these will be new 
cases, diagnosed for the first time; 295,- 
000 will die from this dread scourge this 
year, and the number is increasing 
alarmingly. 

There will be 52,000 new cases of lung 
cancer this year, and overall deaths from 
this cause will reach 47,000. In 1962 the 
figure was only 41,000, but in 1930, only 
3,000. The survival rate is less than 5 
percent, among all lung cancer victims. 
This means that less than 5 percent of 
those who were diagnosed as having lung 
cancer 5 years ago, are alive today. 

Tobacco, of course, cannot be consid- 
ered the sole cause or even the principal 
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cause of all types of cancer, but it has 
definitely been identified as the principal 
cause of lung cancer, and a substantially 
contributing cause of other types of 
cancer, as well as other diseases. 

When we see these figures, our con- 
science becomes troubled. We decide to 
do something aboutit. This year we will 
spend over $150 million through the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, to find out ways 
of resisting the spread of cancer. Other 
agencies, too, get in on the act. The 
Public Health Service, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and other agencies, in con- 
junction with the above referred to Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, spend a grand 
total of $267 million a year on cancer 
research. If you add to this figure the 
money spent by private agencies such as 
the American Cancer Society, the Damon 
Runyan Fund, the Eleanor Roosevelt Me- 
morial Foundation, and others, you arrive 
at the staggering figure of $347 million, 
which represents the total money spent 
by this Nation every year for the purpose 
of cutting down the incidence of cancer. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, every person in 
this Chamber knows that there is a far 
more effective way to dramatically re- 
duce the incidence of cancer. This way 
will not only not cost society hundreds 
of millions of dollars, but it will actually 
save society hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. I am referring, of course, to the 
withdrawal of Government support from 
the tobacco program. 

From the figures available to me, the 
tobacco program has cost the Govern- 
ment a net of $38 million since its in- 
ception. I cannot understand the logical 
justification for our spending untold 
millions of dollars to reduce cancer, on 
the one hand, and for spending addi- 
tional untold millions of dollars to pro- 
mote a program which will increase can- 
cer, on the other. This is the outrageous 
inconsistency of which I spoke. This is 
the reason I cannot support this meas- 
ure. This is the reason why I urge all 
Members to heed this warning. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5721) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide for acreage-pound- 
age marketing quotas for tobacco, to 
amend the tobacco price support provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 5721, with Mr. 
Epmonpson in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, tobacco is grown in 21 
of our Nation’s States by some 750,000 
farm families. About 3 million Ameri- 
cans comprise these farm families de- 
pending in whole or in part upon the 
growing of tobacco. 

There are some 550 plants, employing 
around 100,000 workers in 30 States, en- 
gaged in the manufacture of tobacco 
products. 

Approximately 1,500,000 businesses 
share in the tobacco trade. 

Our Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments collect annually about $3,500 mil- 
lion in taxes on tobacco and tobacco 
products. 

Tobacco exports comprise one of 
America’s principal stabilizing factors in 
our balance of payments with the rest 
of the world. Tobacco exports have 
brought in from abroad $10 billion since 
our tobacco program has been operating. 

Domestically and in export, tobacco is 
an $8 billion annual business for the 
United States. 

THE TOBACCO PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, the tobacco program 
has been the most successful of all farm 
programs. In the 32-year history of 
Government farm programs, the tobacco 
program has cost only $38 million. 
Compare this with the $52 billion in 
taxes collected upon tobacco in the same 
years. The revenues from tobacco have 
yielded to the Government substantially 
more than twice the cost of all farm 
price-support programs for all crops 
since these programs were inaugurated 
in 1933. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in recent years 
excessive supplies of tobacco have accu- 
mulated because of dramatic increases 
in the per acre yields of tobacco. Sur- 
pluses now endanger the tobacco pro- 
gram. 

Moreover, the United States has failed 
to share in the increase in world tobacco 
trade. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the reason we 
come before the House today with H.R. 
5721, seeking the favorable considera- 
tion of this body. 

In order to provide a more effective 
method of maintaining supplies in line 
with demand, to improve the quality of 
U.S. tobacco and to increase exports, 
H.R. 5721 would supplement the present 
acreage allotment program for Flue- 
cured tobacco by the addition of farm 
poundage quotas. 

I shall give the House at this time a 
brief explanation of the bill. A more 
detailed analysis may be found in our 
committee’s report. 

BRIEF EXPLANATION OF H.R. 5721 

Farm poundage quotas would be estab- 
lished for all farms where Flue-cured 
tobacco is grown, beginning with the 
1965 crop, if two-thirds or more of pro- 
ducers voting approve the shift from the 
present acreage to an acreage-poundage 
supply adjustment in a special referen- 
dum. 

For more than 90 percent of the Flue- 
cured tobacco producers, the average 
yields of their 3 best years in the 5 years 
1959-63 would become the base upon 
which poundage quotas would be com- 
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puted. Those with average yields below 
80 percent of the average of their town- 
ship or other community divisions would 
have their base raised to 80 percent of 
the average community yield. Those 
producers with average yields of more 
than 120 percent of the community yield 
would be given a base equal to three- 
fourths of their average farm yield plus 
one-fourth of the national yield goal of 
around 1,854 pounds, but in no event 
would these higher producers be brought 
down below 120 percent of the com- 
munity yield average. 

A poundage quota then would be es- 
tablished for each farm by multiplying 
this yield by the farm’s acreage allot- 
ment, and then reducing this figure by a 
percentage—estimated at 7 or 8 per- 
cent—sufficient to bring overall tobacco 
production to a level that would reduce 
the current Flue-cured tobacco surplus— 
now estimated to be in excess of 600 
million pounds—by about 100 million 
pounds a year. 

Special provision is made to give the 
poundage program flexibility, by pro- 
ducers being able to market more or less 
than their quotas in one year and have 
their quotas for the following year ad- 
justed accordingly. This will protect 
farmers who suffer a crop disaster or 
overproduce because of favorable grow- 
ing conditions, in any year. 

This bill would restore Flue-cured 
acreage allotments to 95 percent of the 
1964 allotments, wiping out most of the 
19.5 percent acreage cut already an- 
nounced for 1965, with the limit placed 
upon the poundage that may be mar- 
keted from this larger acreage. 

While this bill is intended at this time 
to deal with the problems of Flue-cured 
tobacco producers, it provides that other 
kinds of tobacco may be brought into an 
acreage-poundage program, if the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture determines that this 
program would result in more effective 
production adjustments, and if two- 
thirds or more of the producers of any 
other kind of tobacco, voting in a refer- 
endum, approve a shift to acreage- 
poundage quotas. 

BROAD SUPPORT FOR PROGRAM 


The shift from acreage to acreage- 
poundage management of Flue-cured 
tobacco production has wide general sup- 
port among producers. The tobacco 
program has been the difference between 
economic prostration and prosperity for 
these farmers, and they have been will- 
ing to make any sacrifice in years past, 
through severe acreage reductions, to 
protect this program. 

However, while the general principle of 
poundage controls is broadly accepted, 
there are differences among producers 
on the method of establishing the pound- 
age base for each farm. 

At the next meeting of the House, after 
receipt of the President’s farm message, 
I introduced H.R. 4532, the first acreage- 
poundage bill prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the request of a 
substantial number of tobacco producers 
and others in the tobacco industry. 

Subsequently, the Tobacco Subcom- 
mittee held public hearings in Washing- 
ton and in the Flue-cured tobacco pro- 
ducing area. Statements were received 
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from more than 200 persons in these 
hearings. The subcommittee found 
that many farmers from the principal 
producing States—Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Flor- 
ida—were not satisfied with the legisla- 
tion. The subcommittee received their 
suggestions, and revised the legislation 
for the purpose of making it more equi- 
table to producers. 

H.R. 5721 embraces the revisions and 
sui maa written by the subcommit- 

When the proposal for acreage-pound- 
age quotas first was submitted it was 
certain then that writing a simple and 
equitable bill would be very difficult, 
even after the Committee on Agricul- 
ture had done the very best it could. 
The bill in its present form is far from 
simple. It represents the committee’s 
best effort in the time at hand, in our 
determination to bring this legislation to 
enactment in time for poundage quotas 
to be applied to the 1965 Flue-cured 
crop, if producers so approve. 

H.R. 5721 was endorsed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in a letter to the 
chairmen of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, dated March 3, as embracing the 
best plan yet presented for acreage- 
poundage quotas. You will find the Sec- 
retary’s letter printed in the committee 
report. 

As we gain experience in the oper- 
ation through poundage quotas, we cer- 
tainly shall be able to improve this pro- 
gram by perfecting legislation in the 
years ahead. 

WHY 1965? 


A substantial number of farmers, 
while approving the poundage approach 
to supply adjustment, oppose the pound- 
age program for 1965. They contend 
that planning for the 1965 crop of to- 
bacco, including land leases, tenant ar- 
rangements, and production materials, is 
too far advanced, and this would impose 
hardships upon many producers, 

On the other hand, those pressing for 
inauguration of the poundage program 
in 1965 stress that under the current 
acreage allotment program, with the 
continued explosion of per-acre yields, 
new tons of tobacco will be piled upon 
the present surplus heap, making im- 
mensely more difficult any shift to a 
poundage program in the future, 

It has been the determination of the 
Committee on Agriculture from the out- 
set to bring forward promptly an acre- 
age-poundage bill, providing for a ref- 
erendum in which farmers may freely 
make the decision for themselves. 

H.R. 5721 NOT THE ULTIMATE ANSWER 


Mr. Chairman, while this legislation 
proposes to protect the integrity of the 
tobacco program in the immediate years 
ahead, the committee does not deem it 
to be the ultimate answer for the to- 
bacco producer. The tobacco farmer 
needs and must have broader markets, 
oe these markets can be found in ex- 
port. 

The fortunes of American tobacco in 
the future, as in the past, will lie largely 
across the seas. 

America and the tobacco industry grew 
up together. Tobacco was the economic 
base of the colonies that gained early 
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footholds in the New World. The world 
learned about tobacco from the Ameri- 
can Indian. Jamestown, the first perma- 
nent English settlement in America, was 
the world’s first tobacco export market. 

Tobacco exports and domestic excises 
maintained the financial integrity of our 
Nation before the world during this Na- 
tion’s formative years. 

Our tobacco has been the hallmark of 
quality throughout the world. The repu- 
tation of our tobacco has enabled Amer- 
ica to hold a dominant position in world 
markets for 350 years. Consumers 
around the world have demanded to- 
bacco products containing high percent- 
ages of U.S. leaf with its characteristic 
fiavor and aroma. The high quality of 
American tobacco has reflected the ex- 
tremely advantageous conditions under 
which tobacco is produced in the United 
States. 

We have the soil, climate, and good 
farmers with know-how to grow tobacco 
that is equaled in quality nowhere else in 
the world. 

Nevertheless, our superior quality leaf, 
while maintaining its established volume 
in export, has not shared in the increased 
markets for tobacco around the world. 
Tobaccos of lower quality, produced in 
other areas of the world and offered at 
prices much below the American price, 
have moved into the expanding world 
markets. 

Steps must be taken to make Ameri- 
can tobacco more competitive around the 
world. 

A PROPOSAL FOR TOBACCO’S FUTURE 


Mr. Chairman, on January 6, I wrote 
to the President proposing that, of the 
billions of dollars collected through to- 
bacco excises, the Federal Government 
plow back 1 cent of the 8-cent-a-pack 
levy upon cigarettes, in programs to in- 
crease America’s share of foreign tobacco 
markets, to maintain the stability and 
prosperity of tobacco producers, and to 
undertake research in the field of smok- 
ing and health. 

This proposal was discussed before the 
Tobacco Subcommittee during its hear- 
ings on the legislation presented by this 
report. The Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Hon. Charles S. Murphy, made a 
statement before the subcommittee giv- 
ing this proposal his enthusiastic en- 
dorsement. 

So that the Members of the House may 
be aware of this proposal, during the 
consideration of H.R. 5721, I am making 
this letter to the President a part of my 
remarks, as follows: 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., January 6, 1965. 
‘THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I commend your rec- 
ommendation, presented in the state of the 
Union message, that family purchasing power 
be strengthened by a substantial cut in Fed- 
eral excise taxes. Such an adjustment 
should contribute in a very sound and solid 
way to a growing economy and a strong 
nation, 

You did not set forth, in your message, 
what precise excises you want reduced; but 
the press on December 27, 1964, reported that 
you would ask the Congress to repeal or cut 
all these levies except those upon tobacco 
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products, alcoholic beverages, and highway 
use. 

The tobacco tax is one of the oldest levies 
in our revenue system. Perhaps no tax is 
felt by a greater number of our citizens, 
from the tobacco producer, through workers 
in manufacturing plants, on to the user of 
tobacco products. Therefore, I respectfully 
submit a suggestion with respect to this tax, 
embraced in the context of these facts: 

1. Since 1933, when the tobacco program 
and other farm programs first were inaugu- 
rated, Federal and State Governments have 
collected $52,019 million in excise taxes upon 
tobacco and tobacco products—the Federal 
Government $39,431 million and State gov- 
ernments $12,588 million. 

2. The $39 billion from Federal tobacco 
collections alone during this 32-year period 
are substantially more than twice the grand 
total of $15,026 million expended by the Goy- 
ernment through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration on all farm price support programs 
for all crops since these programs were in- 
augurated. The Federal tobacco levies have 
yielded more money than the combined costs 
of all these farm price support programs and 
the food-for-peace program through which 
this country has invested $12,486 million to 
lessen hunger among friendly peoples around 
the world. 

3. While $52 billion has been collected in 
tobacco excises by Federal and State Govern- 
ments, the cost of the tobacco program, 
which has protected the income of tobacco 
farmers since 1933, has been only $38 million. 

4, Meanwhile, during these 32 years, our 
tobacco and tobacco product exports—with- 
out any export subsidy—have amounted to 
$10 billion, contributing substantially to our 
Nation’s balance of payments with other 
countries. In this connection it might be 
well to mention that during the first 100 
years of our history as a nation, it was the 
export of tobacco and cotton that main- 
tained America’s financial integrity before 
the world. 

5. Tobacco is an $8 billion industry in the 
United States. Hundreds of thousands of 
farm families in 21 States are engaged in 
the growing of tobacco. There are some 550 
plants, employing approximately 100,000 
workers in 30 States, engaged in the manu- 
facture of tobacco products. Approximately 
1,500,000 businesses with many hundreds of 
thousands of workers are in the tobacco 
trade, 

6. The $3 billion-plus now collected an- 
nually by Federal and State Governments 
from tobacco levies amounts to more than 
twice the income farmers actually receive 
each year for all the tobacco they produce. 
The total of these excises is 10 times the 
profits, after taxes, of all cigarette and other 
tobacco manufacturers. 

7. During the Korean conflict, the Federal 
excise on cigarettes was increased from $3.50 
to $4 per 1,000 cigarettes—or from 7 to 8 
cents per pack. Under the revenue law ap- 
proved October 20, 1951, the cigarette levy 
was to have reverted to $3.50 at the termina- 
tion of the Korean hostilities; but the re- 
version to the prewar rate has been post- 
poned year after year. Under the law, un- 
less there is further legislation, the cigarette 
excise will drop back to $3.50 per 1,000 on 
July 1, 1965. 

8. In recent years, great increases have 
been attained in the per acre yield of tobacco 
on our farms so that, despite severe restric- 
tions upon acreage devoted to this crop, sur- 
pluses have accumulated and now endanger 
the operations of the tobacco price stabiliza- 
tion program. This program has been the 
most successful of all farm programs in pro- 
tecting and improving, at the least cost, the 
incomes and standard of living of those farm 
families engaged in the production of a crop. 
Coincident with the increasing per acre yields 
of tobacco in the United States, other areas 
of the world have developed and expanded 
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tobacco culture, and now are competing in 
world markets which have been dominated 
by our tobacco since colonial times. The 
quality of our tobacco is superior to any pro- 
duced anywhere else in the world, and is 
preferred in world markets, but price com- 
petition has become intense. The severity of 
this competition can be measured by the fact 
that in 1963 the average export price of Flue- 
cured (cigarette type) tobacco was: United 
States 82.1 cents, Canada 71.7 cents, Rho- 
desia-Nyasaland 63.3 cents, and India 36.1 
cents. The world price competition has been 
much more severe in 1964, but average export 
prices for this year are not yet available. Our 
tobacco has been able to hold markets where 
superior quality is required, but the price- 
cutting by other exporting areas now is being 
severely felt, 

9. The soundness of our tobacco economy, 
its ability to yield revenues to our Federal 
and State Governments, its contribution to 
the Nation’s balance of payments, the con- 
tinuation of the tobacco program that has 
meant so much to the many thousands of 
farm families producing tobacco, all rest in 
a substantial way upon the holding and ex- 
pansion of our foreign markets for tobacco. 
The export of tobacco is a proper concern of 
our Government in the interest of our Nation. 

10. New problems for tobacco developed 
early this year in the report of the Advisory 
Committee to the Surgeon General on “Smok- 
ing and Health.” 

Now, therefore, in the light of the fore- 
going, I respectfully petition your serious 
and careful consideration of a recommenda- 
tion which I have arrived at after the most 
searching deliberation. 

If it is your judgment that the excise on 
cigarettes not be reduced from $4 to $3.50 
per 1,000, as now is scheduled to occur on 
July 1, 1965, then let us by appropriate leg- 
islation assign an amount of money equal 
to the proceeds from the 50 cents difference 
between the $3.50 and $4 levy for these spe- 
cific purposes: 

(a) To enable and promote the export and 
3 of American tobacco around the 
world; 

(b) To bear all costs of the tobacco price 
stabilization program; 

(c) To finance research and uiry into 
smoking and health. wae 

This proposal, in effect, would assign 1 cent 
of the 8-cent-a-pack levy on cigarettes—or 
about $250 million annually—to the above 
specified purposes. 

Mr, President, since Federal and State 
Governments are collecting annually on to- 
bacco products three times as much money 
as our farmers actually receive each year 
for their total tobacco crop, this proposition 
of plowing back a portion of the Federal 
excise collections makes sense to me. 

It will make the tobacco price stabilization 
program self-sustaining, as the sugar pro- 
gram now is self-sustaining through a spe- 
cial sugar levy. 

It will make certain that American to- 
bacco will remain supreme in the tobacco 
markets of the world, thereby guaranteeing 
the continued effectiveness of our tobacco 
price stabilization program and decent in- 
comes for those many thousands of Amer- 
icans who produce tobacco, 

It will assure proper and effective concern 
for the health of all Americans who use 
tobacco, 

Moreover, it is my conviction that in going 
this route our Federal and State Govern- 
ments in the long run will derive even 
greater revenues from tobacco, and tobacco’s 
contribution to America’s critical balance of 
payments with other nations will be greatly 
enlarged, 

With high esteem and warm personal re- 
gards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman., 
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SMOKING AND HEALTH 


Mr. Chairman, I did not anticipate 
that we would meet the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s report on “Smoking and Health” 
right at the opening of this debate, but 
I think in fairness to the House—in view 
of the remarks of a speaker, on the rule 
for consideration of this legislation—I 
should say when the Surgeon General’s 
report was released to the public I in- 
troduced a resolution at the very next 
session of the House calling for a broad 
and comprehensive research program in- 
to the matters involved in the report of 
the Surgeon General. 

We held hearings. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral was called as our first witness and 
he stated at the hearing that he was 
wholeheartedly in favor of the resolu- 
tion. He did not say that the report on 
“Smoking and Health” scientifically 
proved that tobacco was dangerous to 
health. That report is based upon sta- 
tistics rather than upon scientific find- 
ings. We called other scientists and 
prominent men. The last one we called 
was the Director of the National Cancer 
Institute at Bethesda, We had numer- 
ous witnesses, experts and others, farm 
leaders and others, and not a single wit- 
ness appeared in opposition to that res- 
olution—not a single one advocated re- 
peal of the price support program. Even 
at this time research is going on. Other 
research is necessary. But the 
report on “Smoking and Health” is not 
sufficient cause for us to abandon a pro- 
gram which means so much to so many, 
yes, which means so much even to all 
the States of the Union, and to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

THE ORIGIN OF THIS LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman, the farmers them- 
selves started this bill. It did not orig- 
inate in our committee. It did not orig- 
inate in the US. Department of 
Agriculture. It originated with the 
farmers. They swarmed into our com- 
mittee room 2 days before I had even 
organized the committee, and they came 
from many Flue-cured tobacco-growing 
areas. They were almost unanimous, if 
not unanimous, in favor of a change 
from acreage to acreage-poundage. 

Last year we took a reduction in the 
acreage and this year our farmers voted 
in a free and unfettered referendum by 
a vote of 96.5 percent to reduce their 
acreage by another 19.5 percent during 
the year 1965, thus showing their will- 
ingness to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in minimizing the losses and to 
perfect and strengthen the program. 

Now, even with the 19.5-percent reduc- 
tion in acreage, we are told by the ex- 
perts in the Department that this in itself 
would not be sufficient. So the farmers 
eed forward now with a poundage pro- 

gram. This poundage program is sup- 
ported, I would say, by a large majority 
of the farmers in the area, both large 
and small, because everybody agrees that 
something must be done. If nothing is 
done, we are told we will add another 
200 million pounds of tobacco to our 
carryover at the end of the current year. 

COSTS OF PROGRAMS 

Mr. Chairman, just briefly here is 

what the program losses on various crops 
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have amounted to. This is for the bene- 
fit of those of you from other areas. 
The tobacco program over the years has 
lost only $38 million; the corn program 
has lost $3,148 million over the years; 
wheat has lost $2,946 million; cotton, 
$2,188 million; dairy products, $3,852 
million. Our total losses have amounted 
to $8,703 million on the basic crops in 
32 years. On January 1, 1953—and that 
is a very significant date in the political 
life of the Nation because we had a very 
great change there—we had a profit of 
over $13 million on the price-support 
program for our basic crops through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, whereas 
now we have losses amounting to over 
$8 billion. 
CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, I reemphasize that the 
long-range prosperity of the millions of 
our people in all phases of the tobacco 
industry will depend in very large part 
upon the expansion of our export mar- 
kets, and I am hopeful the administra- 
tion will see fit to follow the course I 
have suggested to the President for de- 
velopment of these outlets abroad. But 
today we are before the House seeking 
to deal with an immediate situation that 
endangers our tobacco program. And I 
must say again to this House that with- 
out this program a great number of our 
farmers would be bankrupted, and the 
millions of people who depend upon them, 
in their own families, and in the com- 
munities dependent upon a tobacco 
economy, would be destitute. 

Our tobacco farmers are willing to do 
whatever is necessary to save their pro- 
gram. 

H.R. 5721 embraces changes in this 
program suggested by a substantial seg- 
ment of tobacco producers. It would 
bring about tighter controls on market- 
ings to deal with the menacing surpluses. 
It would prevent large Government costs 
from accumulating against the tobacco 


program. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know how 
many of our tobacco farmers will approve 
of this new program in all its details. 
But, Mr. Chairman, we do plead here 
that the House approve this bill, to give 
the farmers an opportunity, voting in a 
referendum, to determine for themselves 
whether they want to try this approach 
to their problems at this time. 

I express to the Members my appreci- 
ation for their sympathetic considera- 
tion. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all, let me com- 
mend my good chairman, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CooLEY] for 
the manner in which he handled this bill 
in our full committee and for the type 
of hearings we had in the South where 
we actually visited people who are in- 
terested in tobacco legislation. I think 
this is a good practice to follow not only 
with regard to tobacco but with respect 
to other commodities. I also want to 
commend our subcommittee chairman, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. AB- 
BITT] for the admirable way in which he 
conducted our subcommittee hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 5721 is a bill 
which tobacco growers and taxpayers do 
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not want. It is desired only by the ad- 
vocates of poundage, bushelage, and bale 
controls. Notwithstanding the many 
statements which will be made here to- 
day in support of H.R. 5721, I can say 
without reservation that the only people 
clamoring for the passage of this type 
of legislation are those individuals who 
have been pushing for mandatory, strict, 
volume controls for agriculture over the 
years in an attempt to stifle the Ameri- 
can farmers’ ingenuity and initiative. 
The adoption of H.R. 5721 would set the 
precedent for the establishment of man- 
datory volume controls never before im- 
posed on an American farmer. 

My colleagues, let it be understood 
here and now that we are dealing with 
more than the tobacco growers today. 
The passage of this bill would become 
the precedent for imposing similar vol- 
ume restrictions on the producers of 
wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts, rice, and 
other farm commodities. Nothing short 
of absolute Government ownership and 
management of the land could place 
greater restrictions on American agri- 
culture. My colleagues, we certainly do 
not want nor do we need any such Gov- 
ernment controls on agriculture. The 
establishment of volume controls would 
have a direct effect on land values, and 
this argument was heard many, many 
times in our committee while we were 
considering this legislation. Land would 
be valued on the basis of the past pro- 
duction of that land. If you had been 
fortunate to have a good tenant in the 
past who did a good job in farming your 
land, your land values would be high. 
On the other hand, if you had a poor 
tenant who did not get all the production 
from your land that it was capable of 
prodneing; your land values would be 
ow. 

I realize that this bill has been 
amended since the chairman indicated 
that he could not support it as it was. 
But the principle of volume control is 
still in this bill and for this reason it 
should not pass. 

I am one of those who believe that if 
a bill is bad in principle you cannot im- 
prove it by adding some sweetening 
amendments, so long as it continues to 
embody that principle. Such a bill is 
H.R. 5721. It is admitted that we have 
a 950-million-pound surplus of Flue- 
cured tobacco, 600 million pounds more 
than required for a normal reserve, and 
that this surplus must be reduced. For- 
getting for a moment the volume-control 
principle involved in this bill, let us de- 
termine whether H.R. 5721 of the present 
law will reduce this tobacco surplus more 
in 1965. 

On page 2 of the committee report we 
find that the surplus would be reduced 
by an estimated 100 million pounds if 
H.R. 5721 is enacted. I, for one, am will- 
ing to take this 100-million figure. How- 
ever, curiously, we do not find anything 
in the report telling us how much more 
this surplus would be reduced in 1965 
under present law. We do read on 
page 2: 

This bill would restore Flue-cured acreage 
allotments to 95 percent of the 1964 allot- 
ments, wiping out most of the 19.5 percent 
acreage cut already announced for 1965. 
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Mr. Chairman, you will find that on 
page 2 of the majority report. I ask you 
to turn to it. Let me hasten to add at 
this point that this 19.5-percent acreage 
cut has already been approved by 96% 
percent of those tobacco farmers voting 
in a tobacco referendum last December. 
How much would this tobacco surplus be 
reduced if we permitted this already 
voted 19½ -percent cut to take effect? 
This depends on which set of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture statistics you want 
to use. 

I might say at this point that I called 
the Department of Agriculture to get 
their estimate on this matter, and curi- 
ously enough they said they could not 
estimate it, so we are going to estimate 
it for them with their figures, their sta- 
tistics. This cut could be estimated at a 
minimum of 153 million pounds of a 
maximum of 173 million pounds. Mr. 
Chairman, compare this with 100 million 
pounds reduction that this bill is sup- 
posed to produce. 

In 1964, a 10-percent acreage cut was 
applied under existing law and according 
to the Department’s September 1964 
“Tobacco Situation,” a 6-percent reduc- 
tion in production was achieved. 

And that happens to be found on page 
3 of the Department’s own Tobacco Sit- 
uation Report of September 1964. It is, 
therefore, reasonable to assume that if 
the 19.5-percent acreage reduction is 
accomplished, we could expect approxi- 
mately a 12-percent cut in production. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, applying this 12- 
percent reduction to the 1,277,000 pounds 
of Flue-cured tobacco produced in 1964, 
we arrive at a reduction for 1965 of a lit- 
tle more than 153 million pounds under 
the present law. 

Compare this, my colleagues, with the 
100 million pounds suggested under the 
committee’s majority report. 

Should we want to use the statistics 
found in the Department's January 29, 
1965, “Tobacco Summary of Price Sup- 
port ‘and Related Information,” we learn 
that a 6.8-percent reduction was ob- 
tained in 1964 by applying this same 10- 
percentage acreage cut. 

Production was reduced from 1.371 bil- 
lion pounds in 1963 to 1.277 billion pounds 
in 1964. 

According to the Department’s own 
figures this is a reduction of 94 million 
pounds from 1963 to 1964. 

Now, doubling this 6.8-percent reduc- 
tion achieved in 1964 by a 10-percent 
acreage reduction, we arrived at a 13.6- 
percent reduction in production. 

Now, applying this 13.6-percent cut to 
the 1.277 billion pounds of production 
in 1964, we arrive at a reduction of slight- 
ly more than 173 million pounds for 1965 
under the present law. Compare this 
reduction if you will with the 100 mil- 
lion-pound reduction which the spon- 
sors admit will take place under this 
bill we are considering today. Now, how 
much would this additional surplus cost 
for 1965? Considering the support price 
for types 21 through 23 of Flue-cured to- 
bacco of 40 cents per pound, which inci- 
dentally is not the highest but the low- 
est price for any Flue-cured tobacco, we 
arrive at an additional cost of $21.2 mil- 
lion, when we consider the 53 million- 
pound additional production as per the 
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Department’s September statistics and 
$29.2 million cost, when we consider 
the 73-million-pound additional produc- 
tion as per the Department’s January 
29 statistics. 

Thus, my colleagues, the question of 
cost is squarely up to you. A vote for 
this bill will mean an extra $21 million 
worth of surplus tobacco and possibly as 
much as $29.2 million worth for 1965 
over and above what the cost would be if 
we permitted the present 19.5-percent 
cut already voted by the tobacco produc- 
ers themselves to take effect. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I might at this 
point say that the committee report in 
paragraph 2 of page 1 states as follows: 

The tobacco program has been the 
most successful of all farm programs. 

Let us move on and examine some in- 
teresting features about this bill. 

Under the bill tobacco farmers would 
be allowed to carry forward from year 
to year their unused quotas. This means 
that should a tobacco farmer fail to 
produce all of his quota in a given year 
he could carry forward the shortage and 
produce it in a later year. Not only is 
such a provision self-defeating as a con- 
trol device, but it would be an advantage 
that would not—I emphasize the word 
“not”—be available to producers of other 
commodities, such as wheat and feed 
grains. Under both the wheat and feed 
grain programs a farmer who has a short 
crop one year cannot carry forward his 
loss of production to a subsequent year. 

Another sweetener thrown into this 
bill would establish the farm yields on 
the basis of township or community 
averages. County averages are used for 
wheat and feed grains, for example. If 
it is more equitable to establish a to- 
bacco program based on township. and 
community yields in order to more ac- 
curately reflect the individual farmers’ 
production, Why is it not more equitable 
to do so for other commodities? 

I know you are asking yourselves, why 
these sweeteners in this bill. Could it 
be that the advocates of mandatory vol- 
ume controls needed these sweeteners in 
their desperate effort to sell this pro- 
gram? That is my belief, and if you 
believe as I do, what safeguards do the 
farmers have that these same sweeteners 
will not be taken out in subsequent leg- 
islation once this program gets under- 
way? 

In conclusion, let me ask why all the 
hurry in making this program effective 
in 1965? All arrangements for the 1965 
crops are already underway for this 
year. If this is a good program it will 
withstand farmer scrutiny until 1966. 
If it cannot, it should not pass. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know the gentleman 
does not want to mislead the House. 

Mr. LATTA. I certainly do not. 

Mr. COOLEY. In our production pro- 
gram last year we had an acreage reduc- 
tion of 10 percent, but we actually pro- 
duced 1 percent more tobacco in 1964 
than in 1963. 

Mr. LATTA, Where does the gentle- 
man get those figures? 
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Mr. COOLEY. This is Flue-cured to- 
bacco. You quoted some statistics in 
September. There could not be any ac- 
curate estimate or statistics at that time 
because we ran into the middle of the 
marketing season then. 

Mr. LATTA. I not only quoted the 
figures of September; I also quoted the 
figures of January 29, 1965. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know, but you said 
that the 10-percent acreage cut brought 
about a reduction in production in 1964. 

Mr. LATTA. By some 6.8 percent by 
ae the 10-percent cut. 

COOLEY. The record shows an 
4 80 production by 1 percent. 

Mr. LATTA. I will read from the De- 
partment’s own record of January 29, 
1965. I quote this to the chairman, and 
I will let him see a copy of this. 

Flue-cured production is forecast at 1,277 
million pounds compared with 1,371 million 
pounds in 1963, an average production of 
1,216 million pounds. 


These are the Department’s own fig- 
ures. 

Mr. COOLEY. That was.the forecast. 

Mr. LATTA. This was the Depart- 
ment’s own report of January 29, 1965. 

Mr. COOLEY. You used the word 
“forecast.” 

Mr. LATTA. I am not saying any- 
thing. I’m merely quoting the Depart- 
ment’s own report. 

Mr. COOLEY. You certainly did. 

Mr. LATTA. No, this report says that 
Flue-cured production is forecast at 
1,277 million pounds compared with 
1,371, million pounds in 1963. 

Mr. COOLEY. Let me point out these 
figures. I have the record here before 
me. In 1963 we produced 1,371,462,000 
pounds. In 1964 we produced 1,382,478,- 
000 pounds. That is a 1-percent in- 
crease. I am reading these figures from 
the official 1964 crop summary published 
by. the USDA Crop Reporting Board. 
This increase in actual production last 
year, when we actually cut acreage by 
10 percent, is what is disturbing the 
farmers and disturbing to all of us— 
that this acreage reduction does not 
seem to bring about an overall reduc- 
tion in production. 

Mr. LATTA. If the chairman wants 
to dispute the Department’s own records, 
that is all right with me. The figures 
that I just read were submitted by the 
Department as of January 29, 1965. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am just pointing out 
to the House that you are talking about 
the forecast and I am talking about the 
net result. 

Mr.LATTA. Let meask the chairman 
this question. Is it not a fact that the 
production of Flue-cured tobacco for 
1964 was 1,277 million pounds? 

Mr. COOLEY. No—1,382 million 
pounds. 

Mr. LATTA. You are talking about 
1963, it was 1,371 million pounds in 1963 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right—1,371 
million in 1963. In 1964, 1,382 million 
pounds. So that we did not reduce pro- 
duction at all but we increased it by 1 
percent. 

Mr. LATTA. The chairman’s figures 
do not correspond to the figures fur- 
nished by the Department in the two 
reports I have referred to. 
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Mr. COOLEY. These are the Depart- 
ment’s official reports that I am re- 
ferring to. 

Mr. LATTA, I have been reading the 
Department’s own reports and if he has 
later figures, I would be pleased to see 
them and add them to the two I have 
referred to. 

Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA, I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I just thought it 
might possibly help to clear up this 
donnybrook on statistics to point out 
that the carryover in Flue-cured to- 
bacco, as I understand it, did increase by 
1 percent which would correspond to the 
figure that the honorable chairman of 
the committee gave us. But that was 
the carryover figure which did increase 
and not in the production figure and, of 
course, they are two different things. 

Mr. LATTA. They are two different 
things. ‘The figures that I have given to 
the House are production figures and 
did not refer to any carryover figures as 
such. I was only comparing the produc- 
tion figures with what the production 
was in 1963 and 1964 based upon the two 
Department reports to which I have re- 
ferred. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LATTA. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FINDLEY. There is certainly no 
doubt whatever that the cutback in 
acreage, as provided for in this bill, 
would be less than the cutback in acre- 
age which would occur if we passed no 
bill. There is certainly no doubt on that 
point; is there? 

Mr. LATTA. I do not think anybody 
would quibble with that and I do not 
think anybody would quibble over the 
Department’s own figures as to the pro- 
duction. 

Mr. FINDLEY. In other words, if this 
bill passes, more acreage will be in to- 
bacco production than will be the case if 
the bill does not pass? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATTA. I am happy to yield to 
the chairman. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not arguing with 
the figures and I am not arguing with 
my friend over the statements that he 
has made because we use the words “pre- 
liminary estimate“ or something along 
that line. But here we have the actual 
official figures of the Department. Now, 
if we had accomplished what you think 
we did accomplish last year, I do not 
think this bill would be here today. 

Mr. LATTA. That is exactly what I 
am saying. That is part of my argument, 
Mr. Chairman. If we let the 19.5-percent 
cut take place that the tobacco farmers 
voted last December, you would have a 
greater reduction in production than 
there would be under this bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Oh, no; I have checked 
with the Department’s experts and they 
have assured me otherwise. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. MATTHEWS]. 
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Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
first of all want to pay tribute to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLtey], who has 
worked so hard and so effectively for the 
farmers of America. 

I also want to pay tribute to the chair- 
man of this Subcommittee on Tobacco, 
the gentleman from Virginia, the Honor- 
able WATKINS ABBITT, who was just as 
fair as he could be in giving all of the 
farmers of America a chance to express 
themselves on this particular measure. 

We from the tobacco area of this coun- 
try are all united in the conviction that 
a tobacco program must continue. There 
is no argument about that. There is no 
argument about the fact that research 
must constantly be done to try to find 
out more about this charge that there is 
a link between cancer and smoking. 

As the chairman of the committee 
pointed out, all of the tobacco farmers 
and the tobacco industry are just as in- 
terested in that research as they can 
be. As we know, the Department of 
Agriculture is now engaged in research 
on this important matter. 

I would say to my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. Kine], who sug- 
gested we do away with this program be- 
cause of the charge that there is a link 
between cancer and cigarette smoking, 
that if we do away with this program all 
we will do will be to increase the produc- 
tion of tobacco. 

In Rhodesia last year, where they had 
no control program, as we have, 350 
million pounds, of extra, unneeded Flue- 
cured tobacco were produced, which sold 
for 10 cents a pound. So I would say that 
if we have no program the only thing 
we will do, believe me, is to increase the 
production of tobacco, which will cer- 
tainly not help us solve this problem of 
reducing cancer incidence supposedly re- 
lated to tobacco. 

So, there are many areas of agreement. 
But, Mr. Chairman, those of us who were 
at the tobacco hearing in Moultrie, Ga., 
will recall that the tobacco farmers of 
Georgia and Florida were opposed to the 
acreage-poundage control proposal. As 
those who are familiar with the tobacco 
problem will recall, for some months the 
Flue-cured-tobacco farmers of Florida 
and Georgia have endeavored to get type 
14 tobacco treated as a separate type of 
tobacco for stabilization administration. 
They took their case to the courts. They 
told the courts that type 14 tobacco, 
grown throughout the belt, is a different 
kind of tobacco. It is grown exclusively 
by the farmers of Georgia and Florida. 

This tobacco was being sold. It was 
bought by the tobacco buyers. The to- 
bacco producers of Georgia and Florida 
maintained that they followed the best 
instructions of their extension service 
agents. They planted the proper kinds 
of plants. They used the best cultivation 
suggestions. They produced for the mar- 
ket. So, although they have no argu- 
ment with the Flue-cured tobacco grow- 
ers in other areas about programs they 
might want to solve this problem, the 
tobacco growers of Georgia and Florida 
felt that they should not have to see their 
tobacco acreage reduced, because they 
were producing for the market. The 
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courts have so far looked favorably on 
this presentation of the Georgia and 
Florida Flue-cured tobacco farmers. 

About 2 percent of the tobacco grown 
in these two States goes into the stabili- 
zation corporation. So that is the prob- 
lem we are faced with insofar as our to- 
bacco growers are concerned. 

Later on in this debate, I believe the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. O'NEAL] 
will propose an amendment to postpone 
this program for at least 1 year. Many 
of our farmers in Florida and Georgia 
have already planted their tobacco. They 
have already made arrangements to fi- 
nance the production. They have bought 
their fertilizer. They have checked on 
the problems of lease and transfer. 

I have the honor of being the author 
of that particular measure; and 23,000 
farmers last year took advantage of the 
lease and transfer program. They are 
wondering what will happen to that pro- 
gram if this new type of control passes. 

I hope that, at least, the House will 
pass the amendment to delay considera- 
tion of this bill for 1 year and give to 
those of us who are opposed to this bill 
a quid pro quo, as we face a solution to 
this important problem. 

-Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Fuqua]. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, as my 
colleague the gentleman from Florida 
Mr. MATTHEWS], I rise in opposition to 
H.R, 5721, but in doing so I also would 
like to pay my tribute to the great chair- 
man of this committee, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cooney], and 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
AssitT] for their kindness and fairness 
in the hearings and so forth which have 
been going on with respect to this meas- 
ure. 

I, also, recognize that we are united 
in trying to do something to help our to- 
bacco program. The farmers of my dis- 
trict depend very much for their income 
on tobacco. Through the past years, as 
we have been getting into the spiral of 
increased production, there has also been 
a general deterioration in the quality of 
tobacco. 

I hope the committee in its wisdom will 
consider the amendment that will be 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. O'NEAL] for postponing this for 
another year so that we can get ade- 
quate and thorough hearings and give 
consideration to some type of program 
which can meet with the support of the 
industry with respect to this very seri- 
ous problem. It is very evident and very 
obvious that throughout this program 
we have had a system which has been 
very successful through the years until 
we found ourselves in a situation where 
we have this great deterioration in qual- 
ity. I think the fault with our program 
is basically in the lower grades of to- 
bacco, and there are over some 100 
grades. It has been generally priced 
too high in the marketplace and the 
superior quality has been priced too low, 
This led to farmers trying to grow more 
poundage in order to get more money for 
their tobacco. A farmer can grow poor 
quality tobacco and make more money 
than he can in trying to grow good qual- 
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ity tobacco. This program lent itself to 
this situation. 

I hope that the committee will recom- 
mit this bill to the Committee on Agri- 
culture so that in times of calmness we 
can give thorough study to the possi- 
bility of some alternative measure rather 
than this volume control. Farmers of 
our area of Florida are already planting 
their tobacco. I have had many people 
from the Production Credit Association 
call me as well as bankers and fertilizer 
people call me and say, What are we 
going to do? We have already loaned 
the money to these farmers based on 
their ability to repay according to pre- 
vious years. Now you are changing the 
rules in the middle of the game.” That 
is what we are doing, gentlemen. We 
are changing the rules in the middle of 
the game. I hope that the Members of 
the House will be the sole judges of this 
and give equity to the people of my 
State of Florida who have already pro- 
ceeded on this basis. It is less than 3% 
months from now before the tobacco 
markets will open. By the time this can 
pass the other body, the machinery put 
into motion for holding a referendum, it 
will be too late, and our farmers will 
certainly suffer under this program. I 
might add in the State of Florida in 
past years and particularly in the past 
year we have had less than 2 percent 
of our tobacco going into stabilization. 
You can have all of the other arguments 
you want to make, but the fact is that 
we are producing quality tobacco and 
the amount going into stabilization is 
very evident when we have less than 2 
percent. So the overall program does 
need some kind of study so that we can 
give thorough hearings to this. 

I appreciate the gentlemen here going 
into the field to hold hearings so that 
the farmers can have an opportunity to 
be heard, but they will tell you, I think, 
the overwhelming majority of farmers 
are very much opposed to this coming in 
at such a late date and particularly 
when we just passed a referendum this 
past December. I imagine at the very 
time this referendum was being held the 
people in the Department of Agriculture 
were coming up with this idea of the 
acreage-poundage control with no men- 
tion being made until we get back into 
this session of Congress and then there 
is this tremendous rush. 

I do not know why there is this rush 
on the part of the supporters and han- 
dlers of this bill. Maybe it is because 
there are certain court cases pending 
that would separate our type 14. I do 
not know and I will not judge their mo- 
tives, but there is some reason why there 
is the urgency to come in at this time 
and try to change the rules while we are 
in the middle of the game. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUQUA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The gentleman men- 
tioned an amendment which will be of- 
fered. Will this be a recommittal 
motion to send it back to the commit- 
tee, or will it amend the body of the 
legislation to delay for 1 year the pound- 
age scheme? Can you clarify that? 
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Mr. FUQUA. Yes. It will delay it 
for 1 year. 

Mr. FINDLEY. It will delay the 
whole business for 1 year? 

Mr. FUQUA. Right. 

Mr. FINDLEY. In other words, the 
19% -percent acreage cut would take 
effect? 

Mr. FUQUA. That would be my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. FINDLEY]. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time for the purpose of 
directing a couple of questions to the 
majority side. As I understand, the 
need for this legislation results from the 
excessive supplies that have been ac- 
cumulated, as set forth on page 2 of the 
committee report. The excessive sup- 
plies have accumulated because of 
dramatic increases in the production of 
tobacco. Therefore the purpose of this 
legislation is to cut back this surplus 
accumulation. The farmers have ap- 
proved the program under which a 
1914-percent acreage cut will take effect 
this year. 

Would the gentlemen on the other 
side have any objection to an amend- 
ment which would retain that 19 % -per- 
cent cutback, still retaining the pound- 
age formula they desire? It seems to 
me such would have the desirable effect 
of cutting back still more the total to- 
bacco production, if that is the real 
purpose of this bill. 

Would the gentleman have any ob- 
jection to an amendment which would 
leave intact the provision of the present 
law which requires a 19½ - percent cut- 
back in acreage planted to tobacco even 
though it would still permit on the re- 
maining acres this poundage formula? 
I would appreciate it if someone on the 
majority side would comment on that 
question. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman under- 
stands, of course, that if the bill is de- 
feated you would take a 19 %- percent 
acreage reduction. If you pass the bill, 
and more than two-thirds of the farmers 
affected do not vote in favor of the pro- 
gram, the 1965 acreage, embracing a 
1944-percent cut, will remain in effect. 

Mr. FINDLEY. If they do approve the 
acreage cutback it would be about 1414 
percent? 

Mr. COOLEY. If they approve the bill 
we get to an entirely different program. 
There is no side-stepping the fact, as 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LATTA] 
brought out, that those people who are 
supporting this bill are now and have 
been and will hereafter be in favor of 
strict controls. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Am I then correct 
that even if this bill passes and the farm- 
ers approve it by the required two-thirds 
vote it would result in a cutback in acre- 
age planted to tobacco compared with 
the planting of last year? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, but not as much 
as 1945. 

Mr. FINDLEY. But would it not help 
to achieve this desired result of a cutback 
of tobacco production more effectively if 
we retained the 1914-percent figure in- 
stead of stepping back to what the gen- 
tleman has just suggested? 
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Mr. COOLEY. Ido not think such an 
amendment would be consistent with the 
bill itself, because we are changing the 
entire basis of the program. 

Mr. FINDLEY. But the program as 
set forth in this proposal does provide 
for a cutback in acreage; and would it 
not help the cause of reducing the sur- 
plus if we retained this higher level of 
5 e cutback instead of the lower 
evel? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
cut basically would be in poundage. 
Part of the acreage cut would be re- 
turned but the permanent cut would be 
in pounds instead of acres. Even the 
existing successful program for the last 
25 years, with periodic acreage cuts, has 
hurt some tobacco farmers. With in- 
creased costs of production, many to- 
bacco farmers have been forced to in- 
erease yields per acre in order to stay in 
business. They cannot continue to stand 
acreage cuts. This legislation will en- 
able them to adopt a program consist- 
ent with their problems and needs and 
fair to the taxpayer. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Why reduce the acre- 
age cutback at all? If you are going to 
cut two-thirds, why not cut 100 percent 
as, in effect, approved by the tobacco 
growers in the latest referendum? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. May I also add that 
we are trying to provide a program that 
will produce quality tobacco for both 
home and foreign consumption. We are 
losing our export market; at least, we 
are not increasing our exports as we 
should—percentagewise. 

Mr, FINDLEY. I get the feeling that 
one of the results of our tobacco pro- 
gram has been a reduction in the quality 
of the American tobacco. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Not necessarily. 
Farmers with reduced acreage from year 
to year have used culture practices and 
improved production methods which 
have enabled them to produce high 
yields—in some instances as high as 3,500 
or 4,000 pounds an acre. They will not 
be able to market that many pounds per 
acre under this program. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Our program has re- 
sulted in a reduction in quality of tobac- 
co; is that correct? 

Mr. COOLEY. Some people say so and 
so differ. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, along 
with what the gentleman from North 
Carolina has said, in years gone by our 
farmers used to normally and steadily 
produce about 800 to 1,000 pounds of 
good tobacco per acre per year. Now, the 
800-pound and 1,000-pound figure was 
about a normal production. 

Over the years, as we have cut the 
quota, the acreage allotment, they have 
naturally, just like wise human beings 
are, tried to overcome the deficiency. 
They have made the rows a little closer 
together. They have used fertilizer to 
the extent where now as the gentleman 
from North Carolina pointed out so ap- 
propriately, it has reached the point 
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where some are able to produce 4,000 
and 5,000 pounds per acre, and I have 
heard of one case where one farmer pro- 
duced 6,000 pounds of tobacco on 1 acre. 

Mr. FINDLEY. But was that in- 
ferior tobacco? 

Mr. CHELF. If the gentleman will 
yield further, this is a very serious prob- 
lem that means so much to our farmers. 

Not very long ago we asked for and re- 
ceived a cut. We did not want to do 
that any more than I want to ask you to 
cut my throat right now. But it was the 
only reasonable and fair thing to do 
under the circumstances. However, it 
was a bitter thing to do, but we did it. 
We were desperate in order to try to 
save our entire tobacco program that 
had been so highly successful for over 
25 years. A program that had literally 
Saved our tobacco farmers. One that 
had produced a smile on the faces and 
a song in the hearts of all our tobacco 
growers—large and small. Yes, a pro- 
gram that had not cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment. What more can one expect? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. LATTA, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am disturbed at the 
indication that one of the effects of the 
tobacco program has been a reduction 
in quality. 

I have one other question: If the pur- 
pose of this legislation is really to cut 
back on the surplus problem, why per- 

mit 110 percent of the poundage pro- 
vided in this quota system to be mar- 
keted? Why not stick to 100 percent? 
Why permit this 10-percent slippage? 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, as I pointed out a moment ago, 
we put that in as a tolerance. It does 
affect the overall program, because 
if a man markets 10 percent more this 
year, in 1965, he will just market 10 
percent less in 1966. So, as I say, in 2 
years the program should be well under- 
way. 

Mr. FINDLEY. But would you not 
have a greater production discipline if 
you stuck to the 100-percent figure? 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
mean he wants more strict controls? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I assume that the 
purpose of this legislation is to control 
the production of tobacco. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Well, would it not be 
more effective if we stuck to the 100- 
percent figure? 

Mr. COOLEY. As I recall we had 
that figure once at 5 percent and 
changed it to 10 percent. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Would the gentle- 
man from North Carolina object to an 
amendment to change the figure from 
110 to 100 percent? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes,I would. I would 
object to any amendment to the bill, ex- 
cept one or two that I believe would im- 
prove it. However, I do not think such 
an amendment as the gentleman refers 
to would improve it at all. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, since making my ini- 
tial remarks, I have seen a third set of 
figures put out by the Department of 
Agriculture on the production of 1964. 
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As the members of the committee might 
have discovered, in this matter we have 
three sets of figures. This set I have 
just seen, is 2 days later than the set to 
which I referred to earlier in my re- 
marks. It shows the tobacco production 
in 1964 at 1,382 million as contrasted to 
their report of January 29 of 1.277 mil- 
lion pounds. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. O'NEAL]. 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to take this opportu- 
nity, first, to publicly thank my distin- 
guished chairman for his graciousness in 
permitting me to appear here at this 
time and also my distinguished subcom- 
mittee chairman for his graciousness 
and fairness in holding one of the hear- 
ings in my area. 

Mr. Chairman, as has been mentioned 
by my colleagues from Florida, at the 
proper time I shall offer an amendment. 
The purpose of this amendment is to de- 
lete from the bill the requirement that 
the proposed acreage-poundage program 
be put into effect for the 1965 crop. 

Paragraph (b) of section 317 is the 
portion of the bill which directs the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to institute this 
program this year. It begins on page 7 
at line 9 and continues through line 6 on 
page 8. 

This amendment strikes out this 
paragraph—that is, paragraph (b)—and 
there is no reference to 1965 elsewhere 
throughout the bill. The amendment 
also reletters subsequent paragraphs in 
section 317 and changes internal refer- 
ence to these paragraphs which appear 
elsewhere in the bill. 

The amendment makes no change 
whatever in the rules that fix quotas. It 
keeps the same years 1959-63 for deter- 
mining averages so that no one could be 
hurt or helped by another year. The 
farmer who pours on the fertilizer this 
year cannot increase his quota and the 
farmer who has a crop failure cannot be 
hurt by this amendment. 

Now let us see why this amendment is 
desirable. 

It is simply a matter of being fair to a 
large number of growers in Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and perhaps 
other States. 

If this bill should pass it would be like 
changing the rules in the middle of the 
game. The bill itself is of doubtful and 
debatable fairness all the way through, 
but certainly no fairminded person 
would agree that the laws which bind 
the competitors should be amended in 
the process of the competition itself. 

The game is underway in Florida and 
Georgia. The whistle has blown. Even 
if it has not blown a little farther north 
the preparations have all been made and 
a last-minute rules change is still unfair 
when the growers have been officially 
notified by the umpires that the rules 
would be those in effect. 

To understand what I am saying, let 
me remind those of you whose interest 
in tobacco is somewhat more objective 
and academic, that for many years we 
have had an acreage allotment system. 

The allotments have been voted by the 
growers themselves in referendums on 
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proposals submitted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture well in advance of the crop 
year to be affected. 

The farmers have taken six acreage 
cuts in 11 years. Within the past 2 years 
two acreage cuts have been im 
one a 10-percent cut, and another a 19.5- 
percent cut. 

The last such cut of 19.5 percent was 
voted by the growers last December 15, 
approximately 2 weeks prior to the con- 
vening of the 89th Congress. 

The cut was proposed and the referen- 
dum was called so that it would affect 
this very 1965 crop, and all of this was 
done in ample time for the farmer, the 
banker, the tenant, and everyone con- 
cerned and affected to make his plans 
and know what to expect from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The farmer, of course, did not like the 
cut, but he dutifully and perhaps wisely, 
from the standpoint of his own long- 
range interests, voted it upon himself. 

And now what has happened? Before 
our seats are warm certain interests be- 
gin talking about changing the whole 
system—the U.S. Government in a sense 
contracted with the farmer for 1965 but 
certain parties want the Government to 
break that contract and force another 
one down the unwilling throats of those 
who might choose to vote against it. 

This proposed bill was not conceived 
overnight. 

It is too intricate for that. No doubt 
the planning was going on in the De- 
partment at the very time the December 
referendum was being conducted—but 
whether I am correct in this surmise or 
not, many tobacco growers relied upon 
the laws of the United States, the rules 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
referendum. 

He relied on them when he talked to 
his banker, he relied on them when he 
entered contracts with his landlord or 
tenant, as the case may be; he relied 
on them when he bought his supplies, 
prepared his land, transplanted his 
plants and fully committed himself to a 
certain size crop in the year A.D. 1965. 

It may be that because of the later sea- 
son the farmer in Virginia or North Car- 
olina can withstand this change, but 
with varying degrees of hardship the 
grower to the south cannot. Equity does 
not take into consideration how many 
people are being denied equity. A mat- 
ter is either fair to the minority as 
well as majority of the growers, or it is 
unfair, period. 

Now, what is the harm that is done, 
and how is it too late for the farmer who 
sent me up here to represent him before 
fair-minded colleagues? 

I mentioned a moment ago that the 
farmer took six acreage cuts. 

But strangely enough, as has been 
pointed out, this bill gives him a 14-per- 
cent acreage increase before cutting his 
normal or average poundage that he will 
be permitted to sell. 

I do not believe anyone is really trying 
to fool the farmers. The theory is that 
in giving him more acres but cutting his 
pounds he will be more selective in what 
he takes to market and this bill will help 
him to be more selective. The quality 
is expected to improve. But what about 
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the competition in the quality market 
for the man for whom it is too late to 
increase his acreage? Tobacco farmers 
have a hard time staying alive. It isa 
borderline existence and many will be 
treated unfairly by being required to 
take an unfair rule change when it is too 
late for him to compete fairly with those 
who are his competition. 

If it was a case of cutting acreage all 
could cut, but my farmers cannot in- 
crease this year. If you must pass this 
law of doubtful fairness in many other 
respects, I call on you to give those who 
enter the race an even start by post- 
poning it until 1966. That is all the 
amendment does. . 

Mr. TUTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. I yield to my 
colleague from Georgia. 

Mr. TUTEN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend my colleague, the gentleman 
from Georgia, for his statement and as- 
sociate myself with his remarks and the 
remarks of my colleagues from the State 
of Florida. 

The people in Georgia, and I represent 
the biggest Flue-cured tobacco growing 
district in Georgia, are opposed to this 
legislation. As my colleagues have 
pointed. out, we are already planting 
tobacco. Our seedbeds have been pre- 
pared and plants are going into fields 
now. We have worked out our lease 
agreements. This legislation so far as 
our farmers are concerned is entirely 
untimely. So I join my colleagues first 
in opposition to this bill and next I join 
my colleagues in the effort to try to get 
this bill amended to extend the effective 
date of it to 1 year from now. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Warts]. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, first I 
want to say this bill has no relationship 
whatsoever to the question of health and 
smoking. Whether this bill passes or 
not, we do have a tobacco program and 
we are going to have tobacco which will 
be supported at the same level of sup- 
ports that it will be supported if this bill 
passes. So we can dismiss, so far as this 
particular piece of legislation is con- 
cerned, any reference to or any consid- 
eration of the health angle in connec- 
tion with this particular piece of legisla- 
tion because it does not touch it—top, 
side, or bottom. 

Now let us ceal with another subject. 
Is this an effort on the part of the great 
Federal Government and the Congress 
to force something on the tobacco grow- 
er? Let us look at the terms of the leg- 
islation. What doesit say? It says that 
after this Congress passes this legisla- 
tion and after the President signs it, it 
shall then be the duty of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to propose this problem 
back to the farmers in all sections, and 
of course that is the tobacco farmers. 
And, unless more than two-thirds of 
them approve it, it does not become ef- 
fective. 

So I do not see how you can make a 
sound argument that we are forcing any- 
thing on anybody because, goodness 
knows, I have always been willing to go 
along and when two-thirds of the peo- 
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ple want something, I think they are en- 
titled to it. That is the way all of our 
programs have been run. This legisla- 
tion does not change that basic factor 
in any respect. 

In other words, if the farmers do not 
want it, after we pass it, all they have 
to do is have one-third of them go out 
and say, “we do not want it,” and they 
will not have it. 

So those two questions should not be 
given much consideration so far as 
whether one supports or does not sup- 
port this piece of legislation. 

Why is this legislation here? It is here 
for two reasons. 

I want to say first that I represent the 
largest burley tobacco district in the 
United States and, for that matter, in 
the world. I am a tobacco farmer. I 
have been producing tobacco ever since 
1929. I know the problems. I know 
what the Department of Agriculture, in 
attempting to run the acreage program, 
has been faced with. 

Every year when we got a cut in acre- 
age, what did I do? What did all the 
other farmers do? We went to the fer- 
tilizer manufacturer and we bought some 
more fertilizer. We hauled out some 
more manure. We planted our plants 
closer together. As a result of that we 
offset to a good extent, and sometimes 
to a full extent, the effect of the acreage 
cut which the Secretary of Agriculture 
had put on us. 

We have realized for a long time now 
that this is not the solution. We have 
been discussing this problem in the com- 
mittee for more than 10 years, even while 
I was on it. We realize that it is not 
possible to control production solely on 
the basis of acreage, because farmers 
will not let us do it. They will put on 
more fertilizer. They will do better in 
their cultivation practices. They will 
crowd their tobacco. It just cannot be 
controlled that way. 

This is the principal reason why we 
have piled up in the hands of the asso- 
ciations large stocks of tobacco which 
are on loan, on which the taxpayers may 
lose and are pretty apt to lose some 
money. 

This bill was brought here in order to 
let the Secretary of Agriculture say how 
many pounds of a certain type of to- 
bacco could be marketed, period. No 
matter what size acreage allotment a per- 
son has, if he can market only so many 
pounds he cannot continue to contribute 
to the large surplus we now have on 
hand. 

I say to you this will be very beneficial 
for another reason. 

When I was a boy, first starting to grow 
tobacco, we grew about 800 pounds per 
acre. We now get 4,000 or 5,000 pounds 
anacre. We have absolutely deteriorated 
the quality of our tobacco, to such an ex- 
tent that when I made a trip to Europe 
as the head of a tobacco subcommittee 
to determine what was happening to our 
markets, particularly with reference to 
Flue-cured tobacco, I was told, “you have 
deteriorated your quality by overfertiliz- 
ing, by using too much MH-30, and by 
overcrowding.” This will allow the Sec- 
retary to give perhaps a few more acres 
than he would allow under the 1912- 
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percent cut, but at the same time to set 
the top limit on the amount which can 
be produced. He can reduce the amount 
produced every year. 

I say to everyone here, irrespective of 
what might be said, if you believe that 
the Secretary of Agriculture intends to 
honestly administer this program, he 
can reduce the production under it below 
the 1944-percent acreage cut. If you do 
not believe that he means to reduce the 
production of tobacco, he can turn 
around next year and, under the program 
we have, double it. 

I will say this to the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia, who is going to 
offer an amendment: If the legislation 
is passed and if the amendment should 
happen to fail, if one-third of the farm- 
ers turn it down, it will not be in effect 
in 1965. There will be another oppor- 
tunity to vote for it in 1966, and another 
opportunity in 1967. 

I cannot see why anyone should sen- 
sibly argue that if two-thirds of the 
farmers vote for it in 1965 we should 
deny them the privilege of making this 
change and deny the taxpayers of this 
country the right to have the Secretary 
of Agriculture limit the production of 
tobacco so that consumption and pro- 
duction will get in line with one another 
and save everybody money. 

I think it is a good bill and I think it 
ought to be passed. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATTS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF, The gentleman, in what 
he has had to say here, has been emi- 
nently correct, because not only does he 
represent the largest burley tobacco dis- 
trict in America, but he and I together, 
the gentleman standing in the well and I, 
are the two Members whose districts 
produce three-fourths of the total burley 
crop of the State of Kentucky, which, in 
turn, produces 65 percent of the total 
burley crop of the world. 
ve WATTS. The gentleman is cor- 

Mr. CHELF. Therefore, it means a 
great deal to the program. Would the 
gentleman not say for the purpose of the 
Recorp that last year we, and—our to- 
bacco people—came in and voluntarily 
requested that our burley acreage be cut 
10 percent and again this year did we 
not ask for that very same thing, which 
made a total of a 20-percent cut in order 
to try to save the program? In other 
words, this was done to police and to 
protect the entire tobacco program 
which has operated so well for over 25 
years. 

Mr. WATTS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, except even though we cut it 10 per- 
cent last year in acreage and 10 percent 
the year before, we made very little of a 
cut in the amount of tobacco produced. 

Mr. CHELF. I agree. The gentle- 
man so correctly stated that by this 
chemical fertilizing we are unfortu- 
nately and unwittingly destroying our 
own tobacco crop and thereby ruining 
our oversea market. I ask the Mem- 
bers of this House to go along with this 
bill, because we need it and we need it 
desperately. 
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Mr. WATTS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. FUQUA. We shall overcome. 

Mr. CHELF. As the gentleman says, 
we shall overcome. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to conclude by repeating again 
that all in the world this bill does is to 
allow the farmers to say whether they 
want this or not. If they want to keep 
what they have, they have the right 
under this legislation to doit. Allin the 
world that they have to do is for one- 
third of them to go to the polls and say 
that this does not suit me, and then you 
just will not get it. However, if they 
want to clean up their own house and 
put it in order, which is costing the tax- 
payers many, many millions of dollars, 
and want to balance production against 
consumption, then we will give them the 
opportunity to do it. I think Congress 
would be unfair if they said to the farm- 
ers, “You are in a box here where you 
are going to ruin yourself and ruin the 
tobacco program” when we can give 
them the opportunity to put into effect a 
program whereby the Secretary of Agri- 
culture can control production. I thank 
you. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr. HAGAN]. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, thank you very much for yielding 
me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very difficult for 
me to attempt to follow such an able 
speaker as my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Warts]. 

I rise in opposition to H.R. 5721 which 
also is an unusual occurrence for me as 
regards my distinguished colleague from 
North Carolina and my beloved former 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture [Mr. CooLey]. However, I 
do so, Mr. Chairman, at the request of 
and with the concurrence of at least 98 
percent of the tobacco growers in the 
First Congressional District of Georgia. 

Under the provisions of the current 
law, the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, Congress has estab- 
lished guidelines to be followed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in determining 
the amount of the national marketing 
quota on Flue-cured tobacco in that he 
is required to: First, determine the 
amount of normal supply which consists 
of a normal year’s domestic consumption 
and exports, plus 175 percent of the nor- 
mal year’s domestic consumption and 65 
percent of a normal year’s exports; sec- 
ond, after determining the amount of the 
normal supply, the Secretary then must 
add 5 percent of the amount of the nor- 
mal supply in order to determine the 
reserve supply level; third, after deter- 
mining the normal supply and reserve 
supply level of tobacco, the Secretary 
must announce a national marketing 
quota which may be marketed which 
“will make available during such mar- 
keting year a supply of tobacco equal to 
the reserve supply level.” 

Under the provisions of H.R. 5721, 
Congress sets no guidelines to be fol- 
lowed by the Secretary in determining 
the national marketing quota for Flue- 
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cured tobacco and leaves the matter en- 
tirely to his discretion. H.R. 5721 pro- 
vides: First, that the Secretary estimates 
the amount of Flue-cured tobacco which 
will be utilized during the marketing 
year; second, plus the amount that will 
be exported during the marketing year; 
third, that these amounts are to be ad- 
justed upward or downward in such 
amount as the Secretary, in his discre- 
tion, determines is desirable for the pur- 
pose of maintaining an adequate supply 
of Flue-cured tobacco or for effecting an 
orderly reduction of excessive supplies. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, under the 
provisions of H.R. 5721 and if this legisla- 
tion is adopted, the Secretary can do as 
he sees fit without any control from Con- 
gress nor will the individual tobacco 
farmers have any standing in Federal 
court to complain or protest relative to 
the discretionary acts of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 5721, section 317(a) (2) provides: 

National average yield goal for any kind of 
tobacco means the yield per acre which on a 
national average basis the Secretary de- 
termines will improve or insure the usability 
of the tobacco and increase the net return 
per pound to the growers. In making this 
determination, the Secretary shall give con- 
sideration to such Federal-State production 
research data as he deems relevant. 


It is noted that the national average 
yield per acre is not based on the his- 
torical yield per acre nationwide, but is 
based solely on what the Secretary de- 
termines will improve or insure the 
usability of tobacco and increase the net 
return per pound to the growers. At the 
present time, the figure of 1,854 pounds 
is being used as a national average yield 
per acre, however, if the Secretary de- 
termines that this should be cut to 1,284, 
he is authorized to do so. Again, he uses 
his unfettered discretion without any 
guidelines or restraints. The fact that 
an individual farmer may have individual 
yield of 3,000 pounds per acre for the 
past 5 years will be of no benefit to that 
farmer and he will have no assurance 
that he will be allowed to grow anything 
like 3,000 pounds of tobacco per acre be- 
cause the Secretary is not bound by the 
1,854 pound national average yield per 
acre and he can change this 1,854 pound 
national average yield per acre to any 
figure which he individually determines. 

The national average yield per acre 
is one of the factors used in determining 
the individual farm yield and by manipu- 
lating the national average yield goal, the 
Secretary is empowered to juggle the in- 
dividual farm yield in any manner he 
sees fit. Further, under H.R. 5721, the 
Secretary, in making this determination, 
is specifically relieved from complying 
with the terms and provisions of 7 
U.S. C. A. 1301(16) (c) which provides: 

The latest available statistics of the Fed- 
eral Government shall be used by the Secre- 
tary in making the determinations required 
to be made by the Secretary under this 
chapter. 


Under H.R. 5721: 


The Secretary shall give consideration to 
such Federal-State production research data 
as he deems relevant. 


It is not mandatory for the Secretary 
to use any particular production re- 
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search data, such as the latest available 
statistics of the Federal Government, and 
again the individual tobacco producers 
would have no recourse in the Federal 
courts seeking relief from the Secretary’s 
determination regardless of how unfair 
or unequitable his determination may be. 

This gets to the heart of the current 
lawsuit brought by the three tobacco 
farmers against the Secretary of Agri- 
culture where they alleged, and the 
courts have so ruled, that the Secretary 
failed to comply with the mandatory 
provisions of the acts of Congress re- 
quiring him to keep and use the latest 
available Federal Government statistics 
in making determinations pertaining to 
the various factors of Flue-cured tobacco 
production including whether or not 
there was such a difference in supply and 
demand conditions for type 14 Flue-cured 
tobacco as to warrant it being treated as 
a kind of tobacco. It was the Secretary’s 
failure to comply with the mandatory 
provisions of the act of Congress that 
gave the Federal Courts jurisdiction to 
require the secretary to do those things 
which the court decision has ordered him 
todo. Under the provisions of H.R. 5721, 
the Federal courts would not be em- 
powered to issue any such order against 
the Secretary of Agriculture for any 
future determinations which he might 
make pertaining not only to the na- 
tional average yield goal but also to the 
national marketing quota. 

For this and other reasons, Mr. 
Speaker, I am opposed to H.R. 5721. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. BELCHER]. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have not been privileged to hear all of 
this debate. But I will say for the bene- 
fit of the Members of the House I have 
certainly enjoyed that which I have 
heard. Mr. Chairman, this is the first 
time that I ever heard of the tobacco 
hitting the fan. Always before, during 
the 14 years and 3 months that I have 
served on this committee, the chairman 
and the various members of the Tobacco 
Subcommittee would always get up and 
say, “Your wheat program, your feed 
grains program ought to be like the to- 
bacco program. We never have any 
problems with tobacco. Whenever pro- 
duction exceeds consumption, we just cut 
back our acreage. We cut back 19 per- 
cent, we cut back 10 percent, and we 
balance it. This tobacco program has 
never cost the Federal Government a 
dime. The fact of the matter is we take 
in more money than we ever spend.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, today for the first 
time I have heard just how unfair this 
tobacco program is. I have never heard 
the terms “inequitable,” “unfair,” “un- 
just,” and “an abuse of power” inferred 
on the part of the Secretary as many 
times on an agricultural bill since I have 
been a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not know that 
those tobacco boys ever would fall out. 
I did not know they mistreated each 
other that way. I did not know that 
tobacco farmers would deliberately go 
out and try to outsmart the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the extent that they de- 
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creased the value of their tobacco so 
much that they were not able to sell it to 
anyone. Then, to think that two Mem- 
bers of this House of Representatives, 
two distinguished Members, would both 
come down here in the well of the House 
and admit to that kind of conduct. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Georgia just complained about 
the power given to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Well, my land, this bill does not 
give any power to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture compared to that omnibus farm 
bill that was introduced during the early 
part of the Kennedy administration. 
Before the Secretary of Agriculture had 
been a Secretary 90 days, the majority 
side of this committee wanted to turn the 
entire legislative power of the U.S. Con- 
gress over to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. All he needed to do was just write 
on the back of an envelope—an old en- 
velope at that—the kind of program he 
wanted. 5 

He would send that down to Congress, 
and if the Congress did not within a 
period of 20 days repeal his act, it be- 
came the law of the land. Then to think 
these boys from Georgia would just com- 
plain about the fact he could set it at a 
thousand pounds or 2,000 pounds as a 
limit on the amount of tobacco to be 
produced. I wonder where you gentle- 
men were when this omnibus bill was 
up for consideration back there when we 
were fighting for our lives? I am glad 
to know, though, that the tobacco pro- 
gram has its problems, too. 

I have not taken any part in this argu- 
ment, I have not cared very much one 
way or the other, because I quit smoking 
cigarettes 20 years ago, and I quit chew- 
ing tobacco when I quit playing first base 
in baseball. They do not raise a single 
pound of tobacco in my district. Since 
that time I have not had very much in- 
terest in the tobacco program. I always 
felt it was a good thing to stay out of 
things that you had no business in, and 
I figured I did not have any business get- 
ting into this tobacco program; Iam not 
going to get into it today, but I hope the 
chairman of the committee, and I am 
very proud of him and the committee, it 
is one of the great committees of the 
House, and the chairman of the Tobacco 
Subcommittee, will not so grossly mis- 
treat the Members on that side of the 
aisle and have them come down here and 
say inequitable, unfair, unjust, abuse of 
power, and so forth. Why do you not 
treat these fellows fair over there? 

There is one more thing I would like 
to say. I do not care about this pound- 
age business. You can set it up on 
poundage, acreage, or any other thing 
you want to. But I would like to ask just 
one question of my Chairman: Is this 
going to be a precedent for feed grains, 
wheat, dairy products, and all other 
products—and I refer to this poundage 
business? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not in a position 
to say whether it will be a precedent or 
not, but I can say to the gentleman, as 
he knows, this has been a very con- 
troversial matter in the committee for 
10 or 12 years. The only reason the bill 
is here now is because the farmers them- 
selves have asked for the bill. They 
want this bill. 
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Mr. BELCHER. I did not refer to the 
unfairness and inequity. That is their 
statement. But I did not want to get 
that poundage business started here as a 
precedent, because I have always under- 
stood that the tobacco program was a 
program entirely different from all other 
programs. One of the reasons was, it 
always worked, and all of the other pro- 
grams did not. So, therefore, if it is 
necessary for you to have poundage now 
to solve and cure those sins you have 
been committing all these years in your 
tobacco program, I am perfectly willing 
for you to have whatever you need. I 
am not going to get into an argument 
with the one assurance you are not going 
to try to put this over into other 
products. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. We are not admit- 
ting we have committed any sins over all 
of these years in this tobacco program. 
This has been a very successful program 
for 25 years. It happens just that from 
necessity, the tobacco farmers are pro- 
ducing more pounds per acre. We are 
engaged in competition with the rest of 
the world; for example, Rhodesia, Can- 
ada, and so forth. But even with con- 
trol this program has been successful 
for 25 years. We are trying to exercise 
an ounce of prevention now rather than 
a pound of cure later. If the farmers 
are willing to adopt an acreage-pound- 
age control program, which will have 
the effect of reducing their income while 
looking after the interest of all the tax- 
payers of America, I think they ought to 
be commended for their altruism, even 
though they know it is in their own self- 
interest in the long run. This legislation 
just gives them the “right to vote” for 
this new approach. Since it is so late in 
the year, they may vote against it, but 
basically they now know the acreage- 
poundage approach must be tried. Of 
course, there are other things which 
must be done as I will point out in my 
own remarks later. 

Mr. BELCHER. Far be it from me to 
throw even one chunk under the wheels 
of a program that has worked as good 
as you say the tobacco program has 
worked. I hope it continues to work. 
I hope this bill, if you get it passed, cures 
all of your evils. I have had a lot of fun 
for the first time in 14 years. Ihave got 
to talk about the tobacco program. I 
have had to defend the wheat program 
and the feed-grain program and the 
dairy program and everything else. I 
just could not pass up the opportunity to 
have just a little fun with the tobacco 
boys since they have had so much fun 
with me. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlemen yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. CHELF. Let us all hang together 
or we will hang separately. Now I have 
stayed with you in the past; now, dear 
boy, you stay with me today. 

Mr. BELCHER. I will tell you what 
if you quit treating those Georgia boys 
so darn unjust, maybe I can go along 
with you. 
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Mr. CHELF. It will be like St. Paul 
on the road to Damascus. Suddenly 
they will see the light and they will join 
with us. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN]. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend my distinguished and 
able colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CooLEY], chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee, 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
ABBITT], chairman of the Tobacco Sub- 
committee, the entire membership of the 
Agriculture Committee, and members of 
the staff for the expeditious manner in 
which they have handled this legisla- 
tion and brought it to the floor for con- 
sideration by this body. 

While proposing legislation designed 
to help our farmer protect the integrity 
of his tobacco program in the immediate 
years ahead, the committee clearly 
states that it is not intended as the 
ultimate answer for the tobacco pro- 
ducer. We all know that. It does, how- 
ever, offer the farmers another major 
choice—another important step in what 
I hope is the right direction. Of course, 
the choice is theirs at the ballot boxes. 
This legislation does not force anything 
upon anyone. Otherwise, I would not 
support it. 

This legislation simply gives our 
tobacco farmers the choice of keeping 
their 25-year-old acreage-control pro- 
gram for the next 3 years or of going to 
the acreage-poundage program proposed 
by this legislation. 

No one can deny that this has been an 
extremely critical and crucial year for 
the entire tobacco industry. It is ex- 
tremely important that everyone inter- 
ested in the tobacco industry and in its 
future, especially tobacco growers, ap- 
preciate the many tobacco danger signs 
appearing on the horizon. 

We all know the facts. The existing 

program has worked well for many years 
with balanced supplies, favorable prices 
and little or no cost to the Government. 
It has been rightly called the most suc- 
cessful farm program we have. For a 
number of years, the steadily increasing 
demand for tobacco used in the manu- 
facturing of cigarettes tended to offset 
increased per-acre yields and prices 
trended upward. 

In more recent years, however, for 
many well-known reasons, problems have 
developed. High yields have more than 
offset acreage cuts. There has been a 
decline in the quality of tobacco and a 
loss in export trade. Accelerated in- 
crease in per-acre yields of Flue-cured 
and burley tobaccos, which constitute 
about 90 percent of the tobacco pro- 
duced, have by no means reached a limit. 
Records show many yields of 3,500 
pounds per acre and higher, and research 
shows that these yields can be substan- 
tially increased. Along with such yields, 
tobacco has deteriorated in quality. 
U.S. Department of Agrciulture - fig- 
ures show that in 1946-50, 31 percent 
of U.S. Flue-cured tobacco graded in 
first, second, and third qualities. In 1962, 
it was only 10.3 percent. We have failed 
to share in the increase in world tobacco 
trade primarily, we are told by foreign 
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manufacturers and importers, because of 
a decline in the quality of U.S. Flue- 
cured tobacco. 

Let us take a look at some of the trends 
that have developed to create our prob- 
lem. In 1954-58, Flue-cured tobacco 
yields averaged 1,509 pounds per acre. 
In 1964, estimates are that the average 
yield will turn out to be 2,203 pounds per 
acre. With continued reductions in acre- 
age allotments, it is only natural that 
farmers will seek to increase their yields. 
Many of them have been forced to do so. 
They cannot be blamed, for without in- 
creased yields per acre, some of them 
could not have survived all of the 
acreage cuts they have sustained. In 
fact, some have not been able to survive. 
They have left the farm. Nonetheless, 
such increased yields have resulted in 
excessive supplies of tobacco and these 
supplies now endanger the tobacco pro- 
gram in many ways. 

Let us take a look at some figures in- 
dicating how Flue-cured tobacco pro- 
duction has generally risen while acreage 
allotments were being reduced. The 1964 
crop was larger than the 1954 crop, while 
the 1964 acreage allotments were 40 per- 
cent below those of 1954. 

To make this unpleasant picture a lit- 
tle clearer, in 1940 the marketing quota 
in poundage was proclaimed at 618 mil- 
lion pounds; 758,210 acres were allotted 
for this production. That year—the year 
1940—the Flue-cured States produced 
760 million pounds for an average yield 
of 1,025 pounds per acre. This was 142 
million pounds in excess of the market- 
ing quota. 

The 1964 marketing quota in poundage 
was 1,134,997,830 pounds and the allot- 
ted acreage for such production was 
638,240. On this acreage allotment in 
1964, which was 119,970 acres less than 
in 1940, we produced 1,383 million pounds 
of Flue-cured tobacco for an average 
yield of 2,203 pounds per acre. Note that 
the 1964 yield, with 119,970 less acres 
than in 1940, was more than double that 
of 1940. 

I said earlier that we are not keeping 
up on world trade. Notwithstanding the 
increased demand for Flue-cured to- 
bacco in the world markets, U.S. exports 
have remained rather constant at 450 
million pounds. Let us take a brief look 
at this picture. In 1950-54, 670 million 
pounds a year of Flue-cured tobacco 
moved from the free world countries with 
the U.S. share being 66 percent. In 1955- 
59, the amount was 780 million pounds 
per year with the U.S. share being 60 
percent. In 1960-64, our U.S. share was 
a little over 50 percent. In 1964 alone, 
the latest preliminary figures I have in- 
dicates our share to be only 45 percent. 
Last year Rhodesia, India, and Canada 
all had record exports of Flue-cured 
tobacco. 

The upshot of all these statistics in- 
dicates that excessive supplies of tobacco 
have accumulated in this country to the 
serious detriment of our existing tobacco 
program. Every producer is certainly 
aware of the fact that acreage yields of 
tobacco are increasing faster than mar- 
ket outlets both at home and abroad. 

Improved scientific knowledge of cul- 
tural practices, in spite of cutbacks in 
some nations—such as here in the United 
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States and Canada—have resulted in 
huge surpluses of Flue-cured tobaccos in 
many of the principal Flue-cured na- 
tions—such as the United States, South- 
ern Rhodesia, India, Canada, and the 
Philippines. The resultant surpluses 
have had a significant impact in the 
world markets. 

Long recognized as one of the giants 
in the tobacco world, Southern Rhodesia 
has inherited from the now-defunct Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the 
title of the world’s second largest tobacco 
producers and exporter. As you here 
know, Southern Rhodesia is our strong- 
est competitor in the international 
market, 

In this connection, I think it is of 
interest that Rhodesian farmers began 
to grow tobacco 70 years ago and by the 
time of World War II, experts were aver- 
aging, I am told, 30 million pounds a year 
as compared to the U.S. total then of 
421 million pounds. 

A recent Government report, called to 
my attention, stated that the harvest 
of Flue-cured tobacco in Rhodesia was 
60 percent above the harvest a year 
earlier. It was by far the largest harvest 
of tobacco on record in Rhodesia—nearly 
all of which is destined for world mar- 
kets—and sold at an average price of 32 
cents per pound. This was one-third 
lower than the average price for the pre- 
vious crop and a little more than one- 
half of recent U.S. prices for Flue-cured 
tobacco. 

Turkey has a record tobacco crop this 
year and the crop in Greece is above 
average. The Philippines also have a 
surplus of Flue-cured tobacco this year. 

I am advised that the U.S. exports of 
Flue-cured tobacco is in competition 
primarily with exports from Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, Canada, and India. Turkey 
and Greece are the main producers and 
exporters of oriental tobacco, which also 
is, to a certain extent, competitive with 
Flue-cured. 

I do not want to confuse you or myself 
with a lot of statistics, but a few figures 
tell the story of increased competition in 
world markets faced by U.S. producers. 

The production of Flue-cured and ori- 
ental tobacco in the major exporting 
countries, in 1964, was 70 percent greater 
than in the 1950-54 period, 10 years 
earlier. It was almost one-third larger 
than the average for the more recent 
years 1956-60. 

Not that misery always loves company, 
but it is of interest to note that tobacco 
production in other parts of the world is 
also in financial difficulty as a result of 
this big upsurge in production. Cana- 
dian growers had difficulty in selling 
their large 1963 crop and cut back acre- 
age 25 percent this year. 

In view of the large crop and low 
prices in Rhodesia in 1964, the Flue- 
cured tobacco growers adopted a volun- 
tary-control scheme, designed to reduce 
production in 1965 by 20 to 25 percent. 

Earlier I stated that tobacco problems 
involved many a paradox and I referred 
to the surpluses resulting from improved 
cultural practices and their impact upon 
world markets. 

Paraphrasing one U.S. cigarette ad- 
vertisement, another paradox is found 
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in the fact that more people the world 
over are smoking more, but the tobacco 
farmer is enjoying it less. 

In spite of substantial gains in the 
number of cigarette smokers in the 
United States and also throughout the 
world, the U.S. tobacco farmer is enjoy- 
ing a smaller share of the world market 
than the 1951-55 average. 

Of course, there are many factors re- 
sponsible for this, but there are two, be- 
yond control of the farmer, which ob- 
viously contribute to such a situation. 
They are: 

First. An upsurge in the popularity of 
filters, which require less tobacco per 
cigarette than regular cigarettes. Filter- 
tip production last year accounted for 
about 36 percent of the total free world 
output, compared with 33 percent in 
1962, and less than 10 percent in 1955. 

Second. All manufacturers now fave 
facilities to make many more cigarettes 
from a given quantity of tobacco through 
the general practice of processing sheet 
tobacco, or so-called “homogenized” to- 
bacco. 

Another important problem over which 
the tobacco grower has no control in- 
volves the countless attacks being made 
by antitobacco groups in this country, 
Canada, and elsewhere throughout the 
world. They seem to increase in inten- 
sity and frequency. 

Government activity in the current to- 
bacco-and-health controversy is another 
matter of great importance to the to- 
bacco grower and the tobacco industry. 

As we all know, the report of the Sur- 
geon General’s Advisory Committee on 
“Smoking and Health” contained the 
judgment that “cigarette smoking is a 
health hazard of sufficient importance 
in the United States to warrant appro- 
priate remedial action.” 

We remember the rash of antismok- 
ing activity in the public press which 
followed hard on the heels of the Sur- 
geon General’s report. 

The antismoking campaign’s latest 

demonstration was the announcement by 
the Federal Trade Commission that it in- 
tended to issue regulations requiring that 
cigarette packages be labeled with an 
appropriate device to warn smokers of 
their probable danger. Incidentally, this 
matter must be disposed of before July 1 
this year in view of the effective date of 
both the “labeling rule” and the “warn- 
ing in advertising” requirement in con- 
nection with cigarette packages and cig- 
arette advertising. 
The U.S. Public Health Service, the 
Office of Education, and the Children’s 
Bureau, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the National Education Association, 
and many voluntary and professional 
health agencies are initiating so-called 
educational and informational programs 
about smoking. Unfortunately, some of 
those so-called education programs are 
designed to treat the report of the Sur- 
geon General’s Advisory Committee as 
the final authority on the subject of 
“Smoking and Health.” 

Being neither a doctor, a scientist, a 
chemist, a pathologist, a statistician, nor 
any other kind of tobacco expert, I do 
not pose as an authority on the technical 
and scientific aspects of this problem. 
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However, I am convinced that the sub- 
ject matter is of such transcending im- 
portance to this country—in fact, to the 
entire world—and affects so many mil- 
lions of people in such a variety of sig- 
nificant ways, that any action which 
might be found necessary should be taken 
by the Congress of the United States, 
composed of the duly elected representa- 
tives of all the people. 

It is regrettable that so many people 
do not realize that this giant of our na- 
tive creation, which saved Jamestown 
and became the taproot of American 
commerce, has so grown, multiplied and 
developed that it is a primary economic 
factor in the affairs of our Nation and 
the world. 

It is nurtured by 750,000 farm families 
in 21 States. Approximately 1.5 million 
businesses share in the tobacco trade, 
supplying materials, equipment, trans- 
portation, distribution, and merchandis- 
ing services. I am advised that there are 
about 578 plants, big and small, in 30 
States that manufacture tobacco prod- 
ucts. It is estimated that some 17 mil- 
lion people depend on tobacco for all or 
part of their livelihood. 

Federal, State, and local excise taxes 
on tobacco products in 1963 yielded $3.3 
billion. In the 32-year history of Gov- 
ernment farm programs, the tobacco pro- 
gram costs have been less than $100 mil- 
lion, while Federal and State Govern- 
ments have collected approximately $52 
billion in taxes on tobacco and tobacco 
products. 

The tobacco industry, from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer, involves, I am 
told, $8 billion in annual business. In 
North Carolina alone, of the $1.2 billion 
in total farm receipts last year, $600 mil- 
lion came from tobacco sales—approxi- 
mately one-half of North Carolina’s farm 
income. 

As my distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS], 
pointed out during legislative committee 
hearings last year, the approximate $3.3 
billion annually in taxes on tobacco 
means that the tobacco farmers are, in a 
sense, underwriting or offsetting, the cost 
of all price support programs for the 
whole country. I am sorry Mr. Mar- 
THEWS is not supporting this particular 
bill, although I understand his position. 

I believe all of us associated with the 
tobacco industry share the concern of 
our people over questions regarding 
“smoking and health.” As human be- 
ings, we are interested in the health of 
our fellow men. As tobacco growers and 
representatives of growers, we have a 
natural interest in their present and 
future welfare. In fact, to bring it even 
closer home, we are concerned about our 
own health and the health of our chil- 
dren. 

No one will or should argue against 
government warning the consumer in 
an appropriate and proper way that he 
is jeopardizing his health, if, indeed, that 
is the case, by smoking cigarettes or 
otherwise using tobacco. 

But the real question here is, whether, 
in an age of science, we should accept as 
final proof of tobacco’s danger, findings 
based on statistical correlation. 

The Surgeon General himself, after 
having read and carefully studied the re- 
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port of his Advisory Committee on 
Smoking and Health, has stated that 
intensive research is needed to determine 
the charges against cigarette smoking, 
and to make smoking safer. I think this 
is an appropriate attitude on the part of 
the Surgeon General—especially when 
we look at some of the serious economic 
facts to which I have already alluded. 

If thereafter research determines that 
tobacco is indeed as dangerous as some 
have said, and that nothing can be done 
to make cigarettes safe, then will be the 
time for such labeling as the Federal 
Trade Commission has proposed. 

In my talks with tobacco producers in 
recent months, the concensus is that the 
current No. 1 tobacco problem is to find 
a way to bring U.S. production of tobacco 
more nearly in line with demand just as 
soon as possible. As I have previously 
pointed out, each year the mounting in- 
creases of surplus crop receipts present 
a serious threat to our entire tobacco 
program. 

The concensus among farm groups 
seems to be in support of some kind of 
acreage-poundage control program; a 
program to improve quality, limit the 
poundage that may be marketed—thus 
bringing supply more nearly in line with 
demand—and increase exports. This 
legislation which the House Agriculture 
Committee has reported for our consid- 
eration contains such a proposal which 
the farmers should be permitted to ac- 
cept or reject as they see fit. 

Although tobacco growers are faced 
with many problems from all sides, as 
I stated earlier, I believe there is sub- 
stantial agreement among them right 
now that our most immediate need is to 
take a comprehensive look at our to- 
bacco program with a view of determin- 
ing what needs to be done to bring our 
supply of all types of tobacco in line with 
demand. 

Cuts in either acreage or poundage or 
both will not alone solve our problem. 
In fact, many farmers would be out of 
business if we simply adopted the acre- 
age-poundage program proposed in this 
bill as a means of bringing the annual 
ae in line with demand, and stopped 

ere. 

In addition to this legislation and the 
program it offers, serious consideration 
should be given to every possible ave- 
nue to improve the quality of our tobacco 
and to increase the sales, both at home 
and abroad. 

How can the quality of harvested Flue- 
cured and other tobaccos be increased? 

How can the production of low quality 
tobaccos be discouraged or prevented? 

Have we made full use of all of the 
means at our disposal to increase the 
sales of tobacco, both at home and 
abroad? 

Has an all-out positive educational 
campaign among growers through every 
available knowledgeable communications 
media been attempted? 

In thinking of our agricultural export 
trade, has full and adequate use been 
made of section 32 funds and of the pro- 
visions of titles I, II, III, and IV of Public 
Law 480? 

Have we made full use of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 with its “kit” of 
negotiating powers? 
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Have we placed enough emphasis upon 
sales for dollars? 

Have we sought wherever possible and 
wise to remove trade restrictions which 
now limit sales of U.S. leaf? 

Have we made all-out efforts to have 
sales made under the provisions of spe- 
cial trade programs when feasible? 

It seems to me that the above are some 
of many questions which need to be an- 
swered by action in one or more areas 
to supplement any action which may be 
taken through this legislation to reduce 
our annual production of tobacco. 

In my opinion, the answer to the health 
scare is more and more research. When 
the U.S. Public Health Service appeared 
before the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee earlier this year to testify on behalf 
of appropriations and health research, I 
was dumbfounded to learn that at that 
time the Public Health Service was 
spending only about $1.2 million on re- 
search toward understanding and con- 
trolling such elements in smoking as may 
be discovered to be injurious to human 
health. 

Of this total, only $345,000 represented 
research which was being conducted in 
the Public Health Service's own labora- 
tories and other facilities. 

Notwithstanding the fact that for 
years we have known that tobacco might 
be injurious to health, depending upon 
the age of the individual using it and 
the extent of its use, hearings before the 
tobacco subcommittee in January 1964, 
revealed that the Federal Government 
had been spending less than one-tenth of 
1 percent—0.072—of the revenue col- 
lected from tobacco products on health 
research. 

In passing on this legislation, remem- 
ber that countless thousands of Ameri- 
cans are dependent upon tobacco and a 
sound tobacco program for their liveli- 
hoods. 

We have had problems before. We 
have solved them before. Tobacco grow- 
ers have successfully dealt with many 
problems in the past. It was 352 years 
ago that American colonists found they 
could grow tobacco profitably in the New 
World. 

Within a few years tobacco was so 
profitable that it was planted almost to 
the exclusion of food crops. The govern- 
ing authorities ordered each person “to 
plant at least 2 acres of corn for him- 
self and for each male servant” in order 
to assure an adequate harvest of food 
crops. 

Then, 23 years later, tobacco produc- 
tion had become so excessive in relation 
to available markets that a production 
restriction and price maintenance agree- 
ment was worked out between the local 
government and the tobacco buying mer- 
chants. 

We are told that as a part of this early 
agreement, production in 1639, 1640, and 
1641 was to be limited to 1,200,000 pounds 
of good quality tobacco a year and the 
merchants agreed “to accept 40 pounds 
for each 100 pounds of indebtedness due 
them.” 

Tobacco was to be purchased at not less 
than 3 pence per pound. The quality 
problem was handled by appointing 
“viewers” to destroy inferior tobacco. If 
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necessary the viewers were directed to 
burn excess crops. 

I mention these problems which Amer- 
ican tobacco producers encountered and 
dealt with more than 300 years ago be- 
cause they are so similar to the problems 
they are wrestling with today. 

This legislation, while far from per- 
fect, as the committee report points out, 
does give our tobacco farmers an oppor- 
tunity to freely choose for themselves to 
retain their existing acreage control pro- 
gram or to adopt the acreage-poundage 
proposal contained therein. 

It is true there are differences among 
producers concerning the method of es- 
tablishing the poundage base for each 
farm, In addition, a substantial num- 
ber of farmers, while approving the 
poundage approach to supply adjust- 
ment, oppose the poundage program for 
1965. They contend that planning for 
the 1965 crop, including land leases, 
tenant arrangements and production 
materials is too far advanced, and that 
this would impose hardships upon many 
producers. I am sure there is much 
truth in this position. On the other 
hand, those farmers who are anxious for 
the inauguration of a poundage program 
this year supported by the USDA, stress 
that under the current acreage allot- 
ment program, with the continuing ex- 
plosion of present acre yields, many new 
millions of pounds of tobacco will be 
piled upon the present surplus heap, 
making immensely more difficult any 
shift to a poundage program next year 
or thereafter. 

Notwithstanding these differences, 
and even though a bill of this kind will 
of necessity contain some inequities that 
cannot be eliminated, the safety valve 
herein contained is the provision for 
referendum in which tobacco farmers 
may freely make the decision for them- 
selves. When this bill is considered in 
the Senate, I am sure the Agriculture 
Committee of that body will carefully 
consider any remaining objections and 
suggestions which are not satisfactorily 
disposed of by the House Committee and 
by this body. It is regrettable that the 
minds of even fair men such as we have 
on the House Agricultural Committee 
and in this body cannot perfect legis- 
lation which will anticipate all eventual- 
ities and eliminate all possible inequities. 
Of one thing I am sure. If this legisla- 
tion is passed and our farmers adopt the 
acreage-poundage approach, as we gain 
experience in the operation through 
poundage quotas, I know every effort 
will be made to improve this program 
and perfect the legislation in the years 
ahead. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FOUNTAIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr, CHELF. In the final analysis, it 
will all be decided by the farmers them- 
selves and if two-thirds of them want it, 
they can have it and if they do not want 
it, they can kill it. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. The gentleman is 
absolutely right. They can take it or 
leave it. 
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Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. MATHIAS]. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time in order to inquire of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio if he knows the views 
on this legislation of the farm organiza- 
tions or groups representing farmers such 
as the American Farm Bureau? 

Mr. LATTA. The Grange and the 
Farmers Union are both for the bill. 

The American Farm Bureau is against 
it, In fact, I have a copy of a letter dated 
February 24, 1965, from the American 
Farm Bureau Federation addressed to 
the Honorable WATKINS M. ABBITT, chair- 
man of our subcommittee. That letter is 
as follows: 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
February 24, 1965. 
The Honorable WATKINS M. ABBITT, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Subcommittee 
on Tobacco, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ABBITT: We appreciate 
being asked to express the views of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation at a hearing of 
your subcommittee on H.R. 4352 and similar 
bills that would provide for acreage-poundage 
marketing quotas for tobacco. 

The voting delegates of the member State 
farm bureaus to the AFBF annual meeting 
have for many years opposed poundage con- 
trols on any commodity. They reaffirmed this 
policy at our annual meeting in December 
1964. Therefore, the organization must op- 
pose the enactment of this legislation. 

Would you please make this letter a part of 
the hearing record? 

Sincerely yours, 
B. SHUMAN, 
President. 


Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MeCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, will 

the gentleman from Ohio yield me 1 

minute? 

Mr. LATTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am pleased that 
Ohio has on the Committee on Agricul- 
ture my colleague from northwestern 
Ohio [Mr. Latta]. I should like to ask 
the gentleman this question: We grow 
in our district in Ohio, believe it or not, 
rather large quantities of binder and 
filler-type tobacco. Can the gentleman 
tell me whether those people who grow 
and market that kind of tobacco are 
for or against this particular legislation? 

Mr. LATTA. In answer to the gentle- 
man’s question, I might say that for 1965 
they would not be included in this pro- 
gram, though for subsequent years they 
could be. A letter from one of your good 
constituents, Mr. Eldene Lambert. of 
Arcanum, Ohio, was received by our 
chairman and I would like to read it, if 
Imay. The letter follows: 

ARCANUM, OHIO, 
February 26, 1965. 

Hon. WATKINS M. ABBITT, 

Chairman, Tobacco Subcommittee, House 
Committee on Agriculture, Room 1310, 
Longworth House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: We tobacco growers 


of type 42, 43, and 44 would like to be ex- 


empt from the poundage legislation for rea- 
sons as follows: We can control acres but 
cannot control pounds because of the weath- 
er factor involved. If we have rain with 
moderate temperature we have a very good 
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crop. If we have a hot dry summer our crop 
will fall short by 500 to 800 pounds per acre. 
Therefore we do not want the poundage 
control for western Ohio. 
Yours truly, 
ELDENE LAMBERT. 


Mr. McCULLOCH, I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. ABBITT]. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, this bill is 
not as complicated as you might have 
been led to believe, I say to those who 
are not familiar with our tobacco pro- 
gram. I am not sure whether those who 
are not familiar with the tobacco pro- 
gram know any more about it now than 
they did when we started, because of the 
various positions that have been taken. 

This bill, in simple language, provides, 
if enacted into law, that within 30 days 
after its enactment the Secretary shall 
call for a referendum in 1965 for the 
Flue-cured producers to vote whether or 
not they desire, for the years 1965, 1966, 
and 1967, to go on an acreage-poundage 
allotment. 

Before this program can go into effect 
it must be approved by two-thirds of the 
producers participating. 

I hear a lot about voting these days 
around the Capitol. I assume that a lot 
of people are in favor of voting. I am 
surprised that some of our people would 
be opposed to the farmers expressing 
their views and opinions as to the type 
and kind of program they desire. 

This is not a question of Congress act- 
ing to make a change. It will simply 
permit the referring of the matter to the 
producers, and before the program can 
be changed and a new program put into 
effect, two-thirds of those participating 
in the referendum will have to approve 
the change. 

Something was said about hurrying up. 
This is no new program. It has been 
before us for many years. The chairman 
designated a subcommittee to hold hear- 
ings on a poundage bill some 8 or 10 
years ago. The committee went through 
the tobacco-producing areas. It held a 
hearing in Virginia. It held a hearing in 
North Carolina, and on down the line. 
At that time the people were not con- 
vinced we needed the program. 

Something was said about the Depart- 
ment, to the effect that at the same time 
the growers were voting on the program 
for 1965, representatives of the Depart- 
ment were probably up here working on 
this legislation. That is simply a mis- 
take. This is not a Department idea. It 
is not a proposal of the Congress, or of 
the subcommittee or the committee. 

Soon after January 1, the Flue-cured 
tobacco producers got together. They 
realized what had happened in the past. 
Those who take the lead in these mat- 
ters got together and determined among 
themselves that unless progress was 
made in the program and unless the pro- 
gram could be changed to meet the needs, 
we might have some hard times in our 
tobacco program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. ‘ 
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Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I will be 
happy to yield the gentleman 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. ABBITT. These growers came 
before our committee. Even before the 
committee was organized, the chairman, 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
Mr. Cooter], called us together infor- 
mally and heard them. They were in- 
sistent that they be given the oppor- 
tunity to explain this program to the 
producers and let the producers decide 
whether or not the acreage-poundage 
program was needed. Frankly, in 1963 
they produced 1,371 million pounds of 
tobacco. They took a 10-percent cut in 
1964 and produced 1 percent more 
tobacco. That demonstrates that we 
have to have poundage controls. 

In 2 years we took a 15-percent cut 
in all. We have had a tremendous cut 
in acreage year by year and the farmers 
have always stood by that program, but 
they realized that poundage was what 
sold. We are endeavoring to fix it so 
that our producers can have better qual- 
ity, and in doing that we came up with 
this program. Somebody said what are 
we doing restoring acreage? We simply 
restore it so our people can have a better 
chance and a better opportunity to grow 
better tobacco. We have drawn our rows 
together. We have drawn our plants to- 
gether. In this way we have seen that 
our quality is not what it should be. 
That is the only purpose of giving them 
the additional acreage; that is, so that 
they can space the tobacco plants prop- 
erly and produce a better quality 
tobacco. 

Something was said here about the 
Georgia boys planting their tobacco. 
That is true, but they are given a 10- 
percent poundage overage or carryover. 
If they are not able to get all of that 
this year, they can have the 10-percent 
carryover next year. The whole pur- 
pose of that carryover, which was crit- 
icized a while ago, is to give the farmer 
protection, because you cannot expect 
them to produce the exact allotment 
pounds right on the head. They may 
go a few pounds over or a few pounds 
under. This is simply a protection to 
the farmers. I hope that you people will 
give the farmers the opportunity to de- 
cide whether or not they want this 
change. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, and colleagues, under the 
present tobacco program there is an in- 
centive for the grower to produce as 
many pounds per acre as possible. In 
many instances it may have been done 
with the full knowledge that tobacco, 
regardless of its market acceptability, 
can be disposed of by using stabilization 
as a dumping ground for unmarketable 
tobacco. This does no one any good— 
neither the tobacco grower nor the 
American taxpayers. In order to curb 
tobacco production and reduce the flow 
of tobacco stocks into stabilization, the 
practice in recent years has been to re- 
duce drastically the number of acres on 
which tobacco may be grown. What has 
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been the result? Growers have made 
every effort to increase their yields per 
acre. Growers cannot be blamed for 
having done so. The difficulty is with 
the system itself. 

The opponents of this bill make a poor 
argument when they say that acreage 
reductions promulgated last year will 
solve the problem, because the history of 
the program shows otherwise. All we 
have to do is look at the record. The 
record shows conclusively, that notwith- 
standing acreage reductions, yields per 
acre have risen drastically and total pro- 
duction of tobacco has not been mate- 
rially affected. Further acreage reduc- 
tions are not the answer. If the avowed 
purpose of the opponents of this legis- 
lation is to drive farmers off the farm, 
then certainly further acreage reduc- 
tions will accomplish that purpose. 
The prime purpose of this legislation is 
to save a program which means so much 
to great numbers of small family type 
farms. 

Let us look at some of the advantages 
of acreage-poundage proposals. Failure 
to modify the present program will put 
increased incentives on yields per acre. 
We will see a repetition of 1964 so far as 
the amount and the kind of tobacco 
flowing into stabilization is concerned. 
A national quota will be set which will 
permit an orderly tobacco marketing 
system. 

We will be able to produce the exact 
amount of tobacco needed. In addition, 
this program will give the grower incen- 
tive to follow growing practices that will 
tend to produce tobacco with market ac- 
ceptance throughout the world. 

Another is that the individual grower 
will have opportunity to reduce produc- 
tion costs. With emphasis today on ways 
to improve the income of all American 
citizens let us pass this bill so that the 
tobacco farmer will have the opportunity 
to maintain his economic position in his 
community. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remaining time on this side to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tuck]. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Chairman, I am sup- 
porting the legislation now under con- 
sideration for a referendum, although, 
as I shall point out later, I would have 
preferred for the proposal to have been 
in a different form. 

I want to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my appreciation of the worth 
and merit of the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture, the 
gentleman from North Carolina, the 
Honorable Harotp D. Cootry. He is, as 
every Member of this body knows, one 
of the outstanding Representatives in the 
Congress. He is well informed, a dili- 
gent and prodigious worker, a capable 
and skillful legislator whose heart and 
mind are both attuned to the highest 
public good and who is particularly in- 
terested in the American farmer. He 
has sought earnestly to assist in the solu- 
tion of their problems. 

I would especially like to make note of 
the manner in which he took an early 
interest in the proposed tobacco legis- 
lation. Before his committee was for- 
mally organized, he and the present 
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chairman of the Tobacco Subcommittee, 
my colleague and longtime, warm per- 
sonal and political friend, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. ABBITT], began to 
hear and consult with witnesses and to 
collate the facts and information relative 
to the problems of the tobacco farmer. 
They held public hearings in Washington 
and in at least three of the tobacco- 
growing States to which the farmers and 
others interested in the tobacco economy 
were invited and given an opportunity 
to be heard. 

The legislation, as I said in the be- 
ginning, is not in the form in which I 
would like it. Along with my colleague, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Assitt], I labored diligently to amend 
the bill, both in the subcommittee and 
in the full committee, so as to substitute 
the national poundage average of 1,814 
pounds as the base for the formula, but 
all of these efforts were fruitless and we 
were not successful. Also, I have consid- 
erable misgiving as to whether or not it 
is practicable for the legislation to be- 
come effective in 1965 in view of the time 
element involved. I am likewise con- 
cerned with respect to the attitude of to- 
bacco growers with reference to the 
above two aspects of the legislation. 

Nevertheless, the tobacco legislation in 
the past has been successful and has 
proved to be a great boon to the econ- 
omy, not only of tobacco producers, but 
also to thousands of others who are in- 
terested in tobacco and who derive their 
income in whole or in part from this 
source. 

The success of the program has been 
due largely to the fact that our farmers 
and others have exhibited a unity of in- 
terest and purpose, as well as a unity of 
action. I know that, unless we stand 
together in these matters, the whole pro- 
gram may be destroyed. Some legisla- 
tion is essential, if not indeed indispens- 
able, to the thrift and financial success 
of our farmers, merchants, tobacco ware- 
housemen, manufacturers, and others. 
We must not have a cleavage within our 
ranks. Hence, I am supporting this 
legislation. 

Tobacco is one of the basic American 
commodities. It should not be necessary 
for me to remind the Members of the 
Congress of the importance of tobacco to 
the economy of this Nation. It is the 
heaviest taxed of all of our farm com- 
modities. The tobacco industry probably 
constitutes the largest segment of tax- 
payers in America. 

Tobacco is one of the major farm prod- 
ucts in the district which I have the 
honor to represent. Thousands of fam- 
ilies depend upon it for all or a part of 
their livelihood. 

It is a difficult crop to grow. To pro- 
duce high quality tobacco successfully 
requires the exercise of the most pains- 
taking diligence and skill. The growing 
of it is a laborious task, extending from 
one end of the year to the other. There 
are also many weather hazards and risks 
which the farmer must assume, and thus 
disaster attends his way and he does not 
produce a successful crop every year. 

The history of tobacco is entwined with 
long and glorious history of our country, 
beginning with the Jamestown Colony 
and continuing to span the years to the 
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present day. The quality of tobacco 
grown in the bright-leaf, Flue-cured area 
of America is, and its aroma too, of such 
a character that it is known all over the 
world and relished by lovers of the weed 
from the crowned heads of Europe to 
the barefoot savages of the jungle. 
Thus, in the consideration of this leg- 
islation, I hope that the Members of 
Congress who represent districts in 
which no tobacco is grown will not over- 
look and be unmindful of the vast im- 
portance of this subject and of this leg- 
islation. 

The tobacco growers should certainly 
have the opportunity to pass upon the 
subject and to decide for themselves 
whether or not they favor the acreage- 
poundage program and whether or not 
they wish to have it take effect for the 
year 1965. If by chance they should dis- 
approve the program, I hope the Con- 
gress will promptly pass other legisla- 
tion for a referendum along these lines, 
but with a different formula, and to take 
effect in the year 1966. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. VaxIKI. 

Mr, VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to oppose in principle a continuance in 
any form of Federal subsidy on the rais- 
ing of tobacco. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we 
ought to be taking concrete steps toward 
facing up to the health hazards of to- 
bacco. This is the place to begin. 

The other day, Mr. Chairman, the 
Surgeon General of the United States, 
Dr. Luther Terry, asked Congress for an 
appropriation of $1,875,000 with which to 
publicize the health hazards involved 
in the use of tobacco. 

Only in the United States can we find 
the Government on both sides of the 
tobacco issue, spending the taxpayers’ 
money to foster effective production and 
at the same spending the taxpayers’ 
Money to publicize the harmful effects 
of the tobacco produced. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr, Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 5721, a bill to pro- 
vide acreage-poundage marketing quotas 
for tobacco. Coming from a State which 
grows no tobacco, and having considered 
this measure as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, I do hope I can 
contribute objectively to the discussion. 

History tells us that in 1613 John Rolfe 
sent the first shipment of Virginia to- 
bacco from Jamestown to England. 
Rolfe, as we all know, was the husband of 
the famous Indian princess, Pocahontas. 

From that time to the present day, to- 
bacco has been closely linked with our 
Nation's history and economic well-be- 
ing. The growing of tobacco and the 
manufacturing of tobacco products have 
been one of our leading industries. Some 
21 States are now engaged in the grow- 
ing of tobacco, which has become an $8 
billion industry. It has contributed sub- 
stantially to our balance of payments 
with other countries. We are informed, 
too, that tobacco levies totaling over $3 
billion are now collected annually by 
Federal and State Governments. 

The industry is now in difficulty and 
needs our help. In spite of severe re- 
strictions upon acreage devoted to the 
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tobacco crop, surpluses have accumulated 
which now endanger the operations of 
the tobacco price stabilization program. 
It is noteworthy that the appeal for con- 
gressional assistance has come not only 
from the Department of Agriculture, but 
from tobacco growers as well. 

Clearly, the acreage quota system, ir- 
respective of its merits in the past, is to- 
day very inadequate. 

The acreage-poundage marketing 
quotas set forth in H.R. 5721 are intended 
to reduce the present surplus and place 
the entire industry on a more sound eco- 
nomic footing. We should recognize that 
the acreage-poundage formula is not a 
panacea. It is a definite improvement, 
however, over the present system which 
has produced a condition of grave con- 
cern to the Nation. 

The proposed legislation provides for 
restrictions which will not be the result 
solely of deliberations by the Congress. 
Rather, by means of the special refer- 
endum which is provided, it affords farm- 
ers engaged in the production of Flue- 
cured tobacco the opportunity to de- 
termine whether they favor or oppose the 
establishment of marketing quotas on an 
acreage-poundage basis. This, in my 
opinion, is eminently fair. Unless 6634 
percent of the farmers voting in the spe- 
cial referendum approve, the marketing 
quotas on an acreage-poundage basis 
will not go into effect. 

It is most urgent that we enact H.R. 
5721 immediately in order to carry out 
the provisions of the special referendum 
and, if approved by the required percent 
of producers, apply the acreage-pound- 
age quotas to the 1965 Flue-cured to- 
bacco crop. 

I urge a favorable vote for this im- 
portant bill. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
so-called acreage-poundage tobacco bill, 
H.R. 5721, will set a precedent that may 
be used in the future in connection with 
other control crops, including cotton, 
rice, wheat, and peanuts. In connec- 
tion with cotton and rice, the acreage 
allotment system has worked well and 
will continue to work successfully. Pro- 
ducers are cognizant that in order to ob- 
tain the benefits of price supports from 
their Government they should keep their 
acreage in line with the demand at home 
and abroad for the products they grow. 
Reductions in acreage allotments have 
been invoked from time to time on cot- 
ton and rice farmers. They plant the 
reduced allotments and comply with the 
programs of these crops. 

I cannot subscribe to a control pro- 
gram which is based upon pounds, 
bushels, and bales. While I would like 
to favor legislation by my colleagues 
from the Flue-cured tobacco areas, I 
cannot support a system such as con- 
tained in H.R. 5721 establishing farm 
poundage quotas. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, hereinafter referred to as the 
“Act”, is amended by adding immediately 
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following section 316 a section 317 to read 
as follows: 


“ACREAGE-POUNDAGE QUOTAS 


“Sec. 317. (a) For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

“(1) ‘National marketing quota’ for any 
kind of tobacco for a marketing year means 
the amount of the kind of tobacco produced 
in the United States which the Secretary 
estimates will be utilized during the mar- 
keting year in the United States and will 
be exported during the marketing year, ad- 
justed upward or downward in such amount 
as the Secretary, in his discretion, determines 
is desirable for the purpose of maintaining 
an adequate supply or for effecting an orderly 
reduction of excessive supplies in order to 
achieve the policy of the Act. 

“(2) ‘National average yield goal’ for any 
kind of tobacco means the yield per acre 
which on a national average basis the Secre- 
tary determines will improve or insure the 
usability of the tobacco and increase the net 
return per pound to the growers. In making 
this determination the Secretary shall give 
consideration to such Federal-State produc- 
tion research data as he deems relevant. 

“(3) ‘National acreage allotment’ means 
the acreage determined by dividing the na- 
tional marketing quota by the national aver- 
age yield goal. 

“(4) ‘Farm acreage allotment’ for a to- 
bacco farm, other than a new tobacco farm, 
means the acreage allotment determined by 
adjusting uniformly the acreage allotment 
established for such farm for the immedi- 
ately preceding year, prior to any increase 
or decrease in such allotment due to under- 
marketings or overmarketings and prior to 
any reduction under subsection (f), so that 
the total of all allotments is equal to the 
national acreage allotment less the reserve 
provided in subsection (e) of this section 
with a further downward or upward adjust- 
ment to reflect any adjustment in the farm 
marketing quota for overmarketing or under- 
marketing and to reflect any reduction re- 
quired under subsection (f) of this section, 
and including any adjustment for errors or 
inequities from the reserve. 

“(5) The ‘community average yield’ means 
for Flue-cured tobacco the average yield per 
acre in the community designated by the 
Secretary as a local administrative area un- 
der the provisions of section 8(b) of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
as amended, which is determined by aver- 
aging the yields per acre for the three highest 
years of the five years 1959 to 1963, inclusive, 
except that if the yield for any of the three 
highest years is less than 80 per centum of 
the average for the three years then that year 
or years shall be eliminated and the average 
of the remaining years shall be the com- 
munity average yield. Community average 
yields for other kinds of tobacco shall be 
determined in like manner, except that the 
five most recent crop years for which data 
are available shall be used instead of the pe- 
riod 1959 to 1963. 

(6) (A) ‘Preliminary farm yield’ for Flue- 
cured tobacco means a farm yield per acre 
determined by averaging the yield per acre 
for the three highest years of the five con- 
secutive crop years beginning with the 1959 
crop year except that if that average exceeds 
120 per centum of the community average 
yield the preliminary farm yield shall be the 
sum of 75 per centum of the average of the 
three highest years and 25 per centum of the 
national average yield goal but not less than 
120 per centum of the community average 
yield, and if the average of the three highest 
years is less than 80 per centum of the com- 
munity average yield the preliminary farm 
yield shall be 80 per centum of the commu- 
nity average yield. In counties where less 
than five hundred acres of Flue-cured to- 
bacco were allotted for 1964, the county may 
be considered as one community. If Flue- 
cured tobacco was not produced on the farm 
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for at least three years of the five-year period 
the average of the yields for the years in 
which tobacco was produced shall be used 
instead of the three-year average. If no 
Flue-cured tobacco was produced on the 
farm in the five-year period but the farm is 
eligible for an allotment because Flue-cured 
tobacco was considered to have been pro- 
duced under applicable provisions of law, a 
preliminary farm yield for the farm shall be 
determined under regulations of the Secre- 
tary taking into account preliminary farm 
yields of similar farms in the community. 

“(B) ‘Preliminary farm yield’ for kinds of 
tobacco, other than Flue-cured, means a farm 
yield per acre determined in accordance with 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph (6) ex- 
cept that in lieu of the five consecutive crop 
years beginning with 1959 the five most re- 
cent crop years for which data are available 
for the kind of tobacco shall be used. In 
counties where less than five hundred acres 
of the kind of tobacco for which the de- 
termination is being made were allotted in 
the last year of the five-year period the 
county may be considered as one community. 
If tobacco of the kind for which the de- 
termination is being made was not produced 
on the farm for at least three years of the 
five-year period, the average of the yields 
for the years in which the kind of tobacco 
was produced shall be used instead of the 
three-year average. If no tobacco of the 
kind for which the determination is being 
made was produced on the farm in the 
five-year period but the farm is eligible for 
an allotment because such tobacco was con- 
sidered to have been produced under appli- 
cable provisions of law, a preliminary farm 
yield for the farm shall be determined under 
regulations of the Secretary taking into ac- 
count preliminary farm yields of similar 
farms in the community. 

“(7) ‘Farm yield’ means the yield of tobacco 
per acre for a farm determined by multiply- 
ing the preliminary farm yield by a national 
yield factor which shall be obtained by di- 
viding the national average yield goal by a 
weighted national average yield computed 
by multiplying the preliminary farm yield 
for each farm by the acreage allotment de- 
termined pursuant to paragraph (4) for the 
farm prior to adjustments for overmarketing, 
undermarketing, or reductions required 
under subsection (f) and dividing the sum 
of the products by the national acreage 
allotment. 

“(8) ‘Farm marketing quota’ for any farm 
for any marketing year shall be the number 
of pounds of tobacco obtained by multiply- 
ing the farm yield by the acreage allotment 
prior to any adjustment for undermarket- 
ing or overmarketing, increased for under- 
marketing or decreased for overmarketing by 
the number of pounds by which marketings 
of tobacco from the farm during the imme- 
diately preceding marketing year, if mar- 
keting quotas were in effect under the pro- 
gram established by this section, is less than 
or exceeds the farm marketing quota for 
such year: Provided, That the farm market- 
ing quota for any marketing year shall not 
be increased for undermarketing by an 
amount in excess of the number of pounds 
determined by multiplying the acreage allot- 
ment for the farm for the immediately pre- 
ceding year prior to any increase or decrease 
for undermarketing or overmarketing by the 
farm yield, If on account of excess market- 
ings in the preceding marketing year the 
farm marketing quota for the marketing year 
is reduced to zero pounds without reflecting 
the entire reduction required, the additional 
reduction required shall be made for the 
subsequent marketing year or years. The 
farm marketing quota will be increased or 
decreased for the second succeeding market- 
ing year in the case of Maryland tobacco, 
and for any other kind of tobacco for which 
the Secretary determines it is impracticable 
because of the lack of adequate marketing 
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data, to make the increases or decreases ap- 
plicable to the immediately succeeding mar- 
keting year. 

“(b) Within thirty days after the enact- 
ment of this section the Secretary pursuant 
to the provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section shall determine and announce the 
amount of the national marketing quota for 
Flue-cured tobacco for the marketing year 
beginning July 1, 1965, and the national 
acreage allotment and national average yield 
goal for the 1965 crop of Flue-cured tobacco, 
and within thirty days after the announce- 
ment of the amount of such national mar- 
keting quota shall conduct a special referen- 
dum of the farmers engaged in the produc- 
tion of Flue-cured tobacco of the 1964 crop 
to determine whether they favor or oppose 
the establishment of marketing quotas on an 
acreage-poundage basis as provided in this 
section for the marketing years beginning 
July 1, 1965, July 1, 1966, and July 1, 1967, 
in lieu of quotas on an acreage basis in effect 
for those marketing years. If the Secretary 
determines that more than 6634 per centum 
of the farmers voting in the special refer- 
endum approve marketing quotas on an 
acreage-poundage basis, marketing quotas on 
an acreage-poundage basis as provided in 
this section shall be in effect for those mar- 
keting years and the marketing quotas on 
an acreage basis shall cease to be in effect 
at the beginning of such three-year period. 

“(c) Whenever, during the first or second 
marketing year of the three-year period for 
which marketing quotas on an acreage basis 
are in effect for any kind of tobacco, includ- 
ing Flue-cured tobacco, the Secretary, in his 
discretion, determines with respect to that 
kind of tobacco that acreage-poundage 
quotas under this section would result in a 
more effective marketing quota program for 
that kind of tobacco he shall at the time 
the next announcement of the amount of 
the national marketing quota under section 
312 (b) of this Act determine and announce 
the amount of the national quota for that 
kind of tobacco under this section of the 
Act and at the same time announce the na- 
tional acreage allotment and national aver- 
age yield goal and within thirty days there- 
after conduct a special referendum of farm- 
ers engaged in the production of the kind 
of tobacco of the most recent crop to deter- 
mine whether they favor the establishment 
of marketing quotas on an acreage-poundage 
basis as provided in this section for the next 
three marketing years. If the Secretary 
determines that more than 6634 per centum 
of the farmers voting in the special referen- 
dum approve marketing quotas on an acre- 
age-poundage basis as provided in this sec- 
tion, quotas on that basis shall be in effect 
for the next three marketing years and the 
marketing quotas on an acreage basis shall 
cease to be in effect at the beginning of such 
three-year period. 

“(d) If marketing quotas have been made 
effective for a kind of tobacco on an acreage- 
poundage basis pursuant to subsections (b) 
or (c) the Secretary shall, not later than 
December 1 of any marketing year with re- 
spect to Flue-cured tobacco, and February 1 
with respect to other kinds of tobacco, pro- 
claim a national marketing quota for that 
Kind of tobacco for the next three succeed- 
ing marketing years if the marketing year 
is the last year of three consecutive years 
for which marketing quotas previously pro- 
claimed will be in effect. The Secretary, in 
his discretion, may proclaim the quota on an 
acreage-poundage basis as provided in this 
section or on an allotment basis, 
whichever he determines would result in a 
more effective marketing quota for that kind 
of tobacco, and shall conduct a referendum 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
312(c) of this Act. If the Secretary deter- 
mines that more than one-third of the 
farmers voting oppose the national market 
quotas the results shall be proclaimed and 
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the national marketing quota so proclaimed 
shall not be in effect. If the Secretary pro- 
claims the quotas on an acreage-poundage 
basis he shall determine and proclaim at the 
same time the national marketing quota, 
national acreage allotment, and national 
average yield goal for the first year of the 
three years for which quotas are proclaimed. 
Notice of the farm marketing quota which 
will be in effect for his farm for the first 
marketing year covered by the referendum 
insofar as practicable shall be mailed to the 
farm operator prior to the holding of any 
special referendum under subsections (b) 
or (c) or a referendum on acreage-poundage 
quotas under this subsection. The Secre- 
tary shall determine and announce the na- 
tional marketing quota, national acreage 
allotment and national average yield goal for 
the second and third marketing years of any 
three-year period for which national market- 
ing quotas on an acreage-poundage basis are 
in effect on or before the December 1 with 
respect to Flue-cured tobacco and the Feb- 
ruary 1 with respect to other kinds of tobacco 
immediately preceding the beginning of the 
marketing year to which they apply. When- 
ever a national marketing quota, national 
acreage allotment, and national average yield 
goal are determined and announced, the Sec- 
retary shall provide for the determination 
of farm acreage allotments and farm market- 
ing quotas under the provisions of this sec- 
tion for the crop and marketing year covered 
by the determinations, 

“(e) No farm acreage allotment or farm 
yield shall be established for a farm on which 
no tobacco was produced or considered pro- 
duced under applicable provisions of law for 
the immediately preceding five years. For 
each marketing year for which acreage- 
poundage quotas are in effect under 
this section the Secretary in his dis- 
cretion may establish a reserve from 
the national acreage allotment in an amount 
equivalent to not more than 1 per centum 
of the national acreage allotment to be avail- 
able for making corrections of errors in farm 
acreage allotments, adjusting inequities, and 
for establishing acreage allotments for new 
farms, which are farms on which tobacco 
was not produced or considered produced 
during the immediately preceding five years. 
The part of the reserve held for apportion- 
ment to new farms shall be allotted on the 
basis of land, labor, and equipment available 
for the production of tobacco, crop rotation 
practices, soil and other physical factors af- 
fecting the production of tobacco and the 
past tobacco-producing experience of the 
farm operator. The farm yield for any farm 
for which a new farm acreage allotment is 
established shall be determined on the basis 
of available productivity data for the land in- 
volved and farm yields for similar farms. 

“(f) Only the provisions of the last two 
sentences of subsection (g) of section 313 of 
this Act shall apply with respect to acreage- 
poundage programs established under this 
section. The acreage reductions required un- 
der the last two sentences shall be in addi- 
tion to any other adjustments made pursuant 
to this section, and when acreage reductions 
are made the farm marketing quota shall be 
reduced to reflect such reductions. The pro- 
visions of the next to the last sentence of 
such subsection pertaining to the filing of 
any false report with respect to the acreage 
of tobacco grown on the farm shall also be 
applicable to the filing of any false report 
with respect to the production or marketings 
of tobacco grown on a farm for which an acre- 
age allotment and a farm yield are estab- 
lished as provided in this section. In estab- 
lishing acreage allotments and farm yields 
for other farms owned by the owner displaced 
by acquisition of his land by any agency, as 
provided in section 378 of this Act, increases 
or decreases in such acreage allotments and 
farm yields as provided in this section shall 
be made on account of marketings below or 
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in excess of the farm marketing quota for 
the farm acquired by the agency, Acreage 
allotments and farm marketing quotas de- 
termined under this section may be leased 
under the terms and conditions contained 
in section 316 of this Act, except that (1) the 
adjustment provided for in the last sen- 
tence of subsection (c) of said section shall 
be based on farm yields rather than normal 
yields, and (2) any credit for undermarket- 
ing or charge for overmarketing shall be at- 
tributed to the farm to which transferred. 

“(g) When marketing quotas under this 
section are in effect, provisions with respect 
to penalties for the marketing of excess 
tobacco and the other provisions contained 
in section 314 of the Act shall apply, except 
that: 

“(1) No penalty on excess tobacco shall 
be due or collected until 110 per centum of 
the farm marketing quota for a farm has 
been marketed, but with respect to each 
pound of tobacco marketed in excess of such 
percentage the full penalty rate shall be due, 
payable, and collected at the time of mar- 
keting on each pound of tobacco marketed, 
and any tobacco marketed in excess of 100 
per centum of the farm marketing quota will 
require a reduction in subsequent farm 
marketing quotas in accordance with para- 
graph (a)(8): Provided, however, If the 
Secretary, in his discretion, determines it 
is desirable to encourage the marketing of 

e N, tobacco, or any grade of tobacco 
not eligible for price support, in order to 
meet the normal demands of export and 
domestic markets, he may authorize the 
marketing of such tobacco in a marketing 
year without the payment of penalty or 
deduction from subsequent quotas to the 
extent of 5 per centum of the farm market- 
ing quota for the farm on which the tobacco 
was produced. 

“(2) When marketing quotas established 
under this section are in effect the provisions 
with respect to penalties contained in the 
third sentence of subsection 314(a) shall 
be revised to read: ‘If any producer falsely 
identifies or fails to account for the dis- 
position of any tobacco, the Secretary, in 
leu of assessing and collecting penalties 
based on actual marketings of excess tobacco, 
may elect to assess a penalty computed by 
multiplying the full penalty rate by an 
amount of tobacco equal to 25 per centum 
of the farm marketing quota plus the farm 
yield of the number of acres harvested in 
excess of the farm acreage allotment and 
the penalty in respect thereof shall be paid 
and remitted by the producer.’ 

(3) For the first year a marketing quota 
program established under the provisions 
of this section is in effect, the words ‘normal 
production’ where they appear in the fourth 
sentence of subsection (a) of such section 
shall be read ‘farm yield’ and the said fourth 
sentence shall otherwise be applicable. For 
the second and succeeding years for which a 
program established under the provisions of 
this section is in effect, the provisions of 
subsection (a) (8) shall apply when penalties, 
if any, on carryover tobacco are computed, 
and the provisions contained in the fourth 
sentence of subsection 314(a) shall not be 
applicable.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (j) of section 313 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
added by Public Law 361, 84th Congress, 
approved August 11, 1955, is amended by 
inserting immediately following the language 
“(g) hereof” wherever it appears in said 
subsection the language “or section 317”. 

Sec. 3. Section 106 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

„%) If acreage-poundage farm marketing 
quotas are in effect under section 317 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, (1) price support shall not be 
made available on tobacco marketed in excess 
of 110 per centum of the marketing quota 
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for the farm on which such tobacco was pro- 
duced, and (2) for the purpose of price- 
support eligibility, tobacco carried over from 
one marketing year to another to avoid mar- 
ketings in excess of the farm marketing 
quota shall, when marketed, be considered 
tobacco of the then current crop.” 


Mr. COOLEY (interrupting reading of 
the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STUBBLEFIELD 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STUBBLEFIELD: 
On page 8, line 24, strike out the period and 
insert a colon and the following: 

“Provided, however, That the Secretary 
shall not make any such determination with 
respect to any kind of tobacco except Flue- 
cured tobacco unless prior thereto he shall 
conduct public hearings in the areas where 
such tobacco is produced for the purpose of 
ascertaining and taking into consideration 
the attitudes of producers and other interest- 
ed persons with respect to acreage-poundage 
quotas.” 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment merely directs the Sec- 
retary to hold hearings in the area in 
which other types of tobacco are grown 
before he makes any determination as to 
quotas on a poundage basis. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
considered this amendment, and it is en- 
tirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STUBBLEFTIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, I have 
seen this amendment before it was of- 
fered. I made the suggestion that the 
gentleman include any kind of tobacco 
except Flue-cured. The gentleman has 
accepted my proposal, and we have no 
objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. STUBBLEFIELD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. O'NEAL OF GEORGIA 


Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O’Neat of 
Georgia: 

1. Strike out paragraph (b) of section 317 
and redesignate paragraph (c), (d), (e), (f), 
and (g) as (b), (c), (d), (e), and (f), respec- 
tively. 

2. On page 3, line 1 change (f)“ to “(e)”. 

3. On page 3, line 3 change “(e)” to “(d)”. 

4. On page 3, line 7 change “(f)” to “(e)”. 

5. On page 6, line 5 change “(f)” to “(e)”. 

6. On page 9, line 9, strike out or (e)“. 

Mr. O’NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the able gentleman from Kentucky 


points out that this bill will not go into 
effect this year unless the growers them- 
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selves approve it by referendum and 
that a two-thirds vote is required. 

On the surface this sounds like a fair 
proposal or a magnanimous gesture, but 
it seems to me to be neither when you 
look at the eligibility requirements for 
voting and the geographical distribution 
of the votes. 

As I pointed out previously, this is 
competition for quality and for money 
in the marketplace. 

The growers who will have the unfair 
headstart in 1965 are the ones who will 
dominate the referendum. The Library 
of Congress did a little research for me 
on this, and the results will surprise you 
as much as they did me. 

Instead of one vote per farm or one 
vote per tobacco allotment, we have an 
intricate and complicated law of eligibil- 
ity in the referendum. I cannot explain 
it to you—certainly not in a few min- 
utes—and I do not charge that anyone 
votes illegally or that anyone else is de- 
nied the right, but I do say that the way 
it comes about does not provide a fair 
forum for this issue to be decided. 

Florida has 6,922 allotments and 7,- 
318 voters, or an increase of 396 over 
the allotments. Georgia has 25,889 al- 
lotments and 29,854 voters, or an in- 
crease of 3,965. South Carolina has 
25,252 allotments and 44,520 voters, or 
an increase of 19,268, but hold onto your 
hats: North Carolina has 117,102 allot- 
ments and 305,822 voters, for an increase 
of 188,720. 

North Carolina completely dominates 
the referendum. They have roughly 75 
percent of all the votes and they are not 
worried about a 6634-percent require- 
ment. 

Gentlemen, I remind you this law puts 
all of the growers in a straitjacket ex- 
cept as to quality. That is all that is 
left. I doubt that Russian farmers have 
much more regimentation than this. 

Will those who compete for quality be 
permitted to change the rules in the 
middle of the game? How would you 
like to play in a game where the rules 
were changed by the opposing team— 
and after you had gone to bat? 

I call on you in the spirit of fairplay 
to vote for my amendment. 

There is one other thing—I will not 
have the concluding argument but it 
probably will be argued that under the 
bill the farmer can choose to keep his 
bad tobacco this year and not sell it in 
the hope and expectation that he will 
make better tobacco next year. I re- 
mind the gentleman and I remind this 
House that the tobacco farmer is a little 
farmer. He is having a hard time and 
he has to make this year’s living this 
year. 

I appreciate the provision in the law 
that protects him against a crop fail- 
ure. But he cannot play a game. He 
and his family must eat with whatever 
is available this year. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, I think that we should think 
about and necessarily have to give some 
consideration to where historically the 
preponderant majority of Flue-cured to- 
bacco has been produced in this country 
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of ours. For more than 100 years 90 per- 
cent of the Flue-cured tobacco produced 
in the United States has been produced 
in the States of South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. 

Now I can understand and sympathize 
and I fully appreciate the position of our 
distinguished and beloved friends from 
Florida and Georgia. But then again, 
gentlemen of the House, I must say to 
you that those gentlemen doing the great 
job that they are, represent in round 
figures approximately 10 percent of all 
the growers in the continental United 
States. But that is not the reason why 
I stand on my feet to oppose the gentle- 
man’s amendment which would delay 
this matter another year. 

More than 10 years ago many tobacco 
growers throughout the five States that 
produce Flue-cured tobacco recognized 
that you could no longer relate market- 
ing quotas in poundage to acreage pro- 
duction. Let me illustrate. 

In 1964 we produced more tobacco in 
pounds than we did 10 years before 1954. 
Yet, we had 40 percent less acreage. 

Now this question is settled. If, as my 
friend the gentleman from Georgia said, 
the real reason why we put in the two- 
thirds vote rather than the simple ma- 
jority vote was to be equitable with our 
friends from Florida and Georgia. 

If he had simply said that the majority 
of the growers would make this determi- 
nation at the ballot box, then they may 
have had some reason to complain and 
they may have had some reason to offer 
this amendment. But we went all the 
way. We said it is a fact that more than 
two-thirds of the farmers who are in- 
terested and want this program now this 
year are entitled to go to the polls within 
30 days from the passage of this act and 
say whether they want it. 

Since more than two-thirds of the 
farmers are in the States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, we 
said, “Yes, we will go to two-thirds to 
give the few farmers of Georgia and 
Florida an opportunity.” 

Let me say to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. O'NEAL], and to 
my other friends of Florida and Georgia, 
that if the growers themselves say they 
do not want this program in a referen- 
dum then the amendment will have been 
adopted by the growers themselves. It 
ought not be adopted on this floor. 

I ask the membership of this House 
to vote down the gentleman’s amend- 
ment and to let the growers of these five 
Flue-cured tobacco States, in the demo- 
cratic process, at the ballot box, by a 
two-thirds vote, decide what is best for 
their interests. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. O'NEAL] 
if the purpose of his amendment is to 
delay the bill for 1 year. 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. The gentle- 
man is correct. It will do nothing ex- 
cept delay the effectiveness of the act 
until the 1966 crop. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I say to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia that I am certainly 
in favor of his amendment. As he has 
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so well pointed out, and as others of our 
colleagues from our section have pointed 
out, is it not true that much of our to- 
bacco has already been planted this 
year? 

Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. That is ab- 
solutely correct, Mr. Chairman. The 
growers normally transplant after 
March 15. This is already after 
March 15. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

I certainly believe the House should 
pass the amendment. In my section of 
Florida and in the section represented 
by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Fuqua], our farmers have already 
planted their tobacco. It takes a lot of 
planning to figure exactly how much 
money one will get, to make arrange- 
ments for fertilizer, and to go into all the 
myriad details concerning production. 
It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is the quid pro quo about which I was 
talking—just a little tit for tat, just a 
little concession. 

I certainly hope the House will pass 
the amendment. 

Mr. FUQUA, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, I rise in support of the 
amendment as offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. O'NEAL] to put this 
legislation off for 1 year so that the 
farmers will have an opportunity to at 
least vote on this measure before they 
have their plants in the ground. 

As my esteemed friend the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. LENNON] men- 
tioned, the States of North Carolina and 
Virginia do grow a large majority of this 
tobacco. But I point out to the other 
Members of the House that the farmer 
in my district, who has only a small al- 
lotment of tobacco, or in the district of 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. MAT- 
THEWs], or in Georgia, is in a position 
where his tobacco is worth just as much 
to his family as it is to the families in 
North Carolina, where the majority of it 
is grown. 

I appeal to the Members of the House 
to show some fairness to these people 
who have already started planting to- 
bacco, and not to change the rules in the 
middle of the game. 

This has been mentioned many times, 
and I do not wish to be repetitious, but 
the people of our States have already 
planted their tobacco. If this program 
is so important, and if it has the magni- 
tude and graveness it is contended to 
have, and will have such an effect if we 
do not pass it, why was it not presented 
last fall, or some other time, when at 
least we would have known what the 
estimated crop would be? No, they 
waited until this Congress came into 
session, after the farmers already were 
making preparations, and then suddenly 
there is a great big rush. It is said that 
we have to ram this through the House, 
rush it through the Senate, and try to 
hold a referendum, after our people have 
already planted their crops. 

In the interest of fairplay, I plead with 
my colleagues to please adopt the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia so that our farmers, in Florida 
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and Georgia and other parts, will at least 
have an opportunity to consider the leg- 
islation on its merits and not have to 
rush into it after they already have their 
plants in the ground and are ready to 
proceed with cultivating of this very im- 
portant crop to them. 

I plead with you, in the interest of 
fairplay, to adopt the amendment of the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike. the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, I rise in support of this bill. 
I come from one of the oldest tobacco- 
growing areas in the country, the north- 
ern part of the State of North Carolina. 
My district is filled with a large number 
of rather small tobacco farmers. I would 
say the average is somewhere around 3 
acres. It is a question of how long can 
the farmers in my area and in other 
areas of the tobacco-producing country 
continue to suffer cut after cut after cut 
in acreage. They got a cut of 5 percent 
2 years ago, 10 percent last year, and 20 
percent this year. As a result of these 
cuts, as a result of the constant increase 
in the number of pounds going into sta- 
bilization, the farmers themselves, I 
might say, have gotten together in the 
realization that something must be done 
if they are to keep the tobacco program 
which has worked so well in years gone 
by. There are some things about this 
bill which I do not like. There are some 
things about this bill I would like to 
change. But I say to you, my friends, 
that this tobacco program is so impor- 
tant to my people and to the people of 
all the tobacco-producing areas of the 
country and to the country as well that 
this bill should be voted on today and 
passed. In my opinion, this bill and what 
it will do and the shape it will put the 
tobacco program in is far more important 
than some of the little misgivings that 
ea tien have about various sections 
of it. 

I also oppose the amendment offered 
by my very good friend from Georgia. 
This matter was first brought to the at- 
tention of the public back in November 
of last year, as I understand it, from a 
committee which was appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Of course, this 
bill had not been drawn then. Of course, 
many of the features in the bill were un- 
known at that time. But the public was 
put on notice that there was considerable 
thought in this country that there would 
be and there was a good possibility that 
there would be a shift in controls from 
acreage only to a system of acres and 
pounds. This bill is necessary this year, 
my colleagues, because there are now 
about 950 million pounds of tobacco in 
stabilization. Last year 286 million 
pounds were put in. The year before 277 
million pounds were put in. If this crop 
year is a bumper crop, as it was last 
year, that will be just about the straw 
that breaks the camel’s back. With all 
due deference to my good friend and with 
understanding of his position, this pro- 
gram is far too important to the econ- 
omy of his area and my area and the 
whole United States to let it go down the 
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drain because of the failure of the Con- 
gress to give the farmers the right to 
vote. This is not an effort to put it upon 
the farmers but merely to give them the 
privilege of saying whether they want to 
live under this program. If they do not 
like it, they ought to vote it down. If 
they want the tobacco program and 
think well of it, they ought to vote for it. 

One more thing. My good friend 
from Ohio said he opposes the bill be- 
cause of the health scare in connection 
with tobacco. Let me tell him and any- 
one else who is of like mind in this body 
that he ought to take exactly the con- 
trary position because if you eliminated 
the tobacco program, you would not be 
able to park an automobile in certain 
areas of the State of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia and some 
of those other places that will be grow- 
ing tobacco. Why they will be grow- 
ing tobacco in flowerpots down there. 
Therefore, it would actually result in a 
tremendous increase in the amount of 
tobacco grown in this country and, of 
course, if it is consumed, it will amount 
to an increase in the consumption of it. 
The tobacco program has meant a lot to 
this country and to my district and to 
my State and to my area. I urge all of 
you to consider this matter carefully 
and seriously because it is of extreme im- 
portance to each and every Member of 
this House. 

The tax revenue figures from tobacco 
are tremendous. People are smoking 
now and have smoked since the days of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and they are going 
to continue to smoke. I understand 
about 70 million people are smokers. I 
urge you to support this bill. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Yes. Iwill be glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LATTA. AsI understand the bill, 
if this bill is defeated today, tobacco 
growers will still be under the old bill 
they are operating under now. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Yes. I did not 
mean to leave the impression that to 
vote this bill down would do away with 
the whole program. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be very brief. 
I want the record to show that we offi- 
cially received a proposed tobacco bill 
from the administration on February 4, 
which I think was a Friday. On the 
following Monday I introduced a bill. 
We had hearings in the field and when 
the subcommittee returned to Washing- 
ton we had further hearings and further 
conferences. We have put out a lot of 
labor; we worked long and hard to bring 
this bill to the floor of the House and we 
met with some delays which were un- 
avoidable. 

The bill is now here and it should be 
enacted and sent over to the other body 
so that the farmers may freely conduct a 
referendum and express their views. If 
they approve the amendment offered by 
our friend from Georgia they can vote 
down this program when the referen- 
dum is called. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I urge all of the 
Members to vote against the pending 
amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. O'NEAL]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. O'NEAL of Geor- 
gia) there were—ayes 13, noes 57. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. EDMOND- 
son, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee having had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 5721) 
to amend the Agriculture Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, to provide for 
acreage-poundage marketing quotas for 
tobacco, to amend the tobacco price sup- 
port provisions of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 280, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with an amendment adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule the previous question is ordered. 
The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. LATTA. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman qualifies. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Larra moves to recommit the bill H.R. 
5721 to the Committee on Agriculture. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the “ayes” had it. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evident- 
ly a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 206, nays 170, not voting 57, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 45] 

YEAS—206 
Abbitt Brademas Celler 
Abernethy Brooks Chelf 
Addabbo Broyhill,N.C. Clark 
Albert Broyhill, Va. Clevenger 
Annunzio Burke Colmer 
Ashmore Burleson Cooley 
Aspinall Byrne, Pa Craley 
Bandstra Cabell Culver 
Barrett Callan Daddario 
Beckworth Carey Dawson 
Bingham Carter de la Garza 
Boggs Casey Delaney 
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. McGrath 


Olson, Minn, 
O'Neill, Mass. 
Passman 


Herlong 


Rhodes, Pa. 
Rivers, Alaska 


Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Walker, N. Mex. 
Watts 
Weltner 
White, Idaho 
White, Tex. 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Williams 
Willis 

Yates 


Young 
Zablocki 
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Race Saylor Tunney 
Reid, III Schneebeli Tupper 
Reifel Schweiker Tuten 
Reinecke Selden Utt 
Rhodes, Ariz, Shriver Van Deerlin 
Rivers, S.C. Sikes Walker, Miss, 
Robison Smith, Calif. Wilson, Bob 
Rogers, Fla Springer Wilson, 
Roncalio Stafford Charles H. 

ush Stanton Wyatt 
Roybal Stephens Wydler 
Rumsfeld Stratton Younger 
St Germain Talcott 

NOT VOTING—57 
Adams Giaimo Moeller 
Baring Grabowski Nix 
Blatnik Gurney Reid, N.Y. 
Bolling Hamilton Resnick 
Bonner Hansen, Idaho Roosevelt 
Bray Hansen, Wash. Roudebush 
Brown, Calif. Hébert Schisler 
Callaway Holland Taylor 
Conable Howard Teague, Calif. 
Conyers Irwin Teague, Tex 
Curtin Jennings Thomas 
Daniels Johnson, Okla. Thompson, N.J. 
Dent Jones, Ala. Toll 
Derwinski Laird Vivian 
Dickinson Leggett Watkins 
Ellsworth McFall Whalley 
Everett Martin, Mass. Widnall 
Frelinghuysen May Wolff 
el Miller Wright 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, 

Mr. Taylor with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Toll with Mrs. May. 

Mr, Roosevelt with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Daniels with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. McFall with Mr. Teague of California. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. Thomas with Mr. Elisworth. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Jennings with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Irwin with Mr. Reid of New York. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Hansen of 
Idaho. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Conable. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Dick- 
inson. 

Mr, Grabowski with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma with Mr. 
Holland. 

Mr, Miller with Mr. Everett. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Moeller with Mr. Schisler. 

Mr. Leggett with Mrs. Hansen of Wash- 
in; 


gton. 
Mr. Vivian with Mr. Hamilton. 
Mr. Howard with Mr. Adams. 


Mr. EVANS of Colorado and Mr. 
O’KONSKI changed their vote from 
“nay” to “yega.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

RE motion to reconsider was laid on the 
le. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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DISPOSAL, WITHOUT REGARD TO 
THE PRESCRIBED 6-MONTH 
WAITING PERIOD, OF ZINC FROM 
THE NATIONAL STOCKPILE AND 
THE SUPPLEMENTAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 1496) to 
authorize the disposal, without regard to 
the prescribed 6-month waiting period, of 
zine from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services is hereby authorized to dis- 
pose of, by negotiation or otherwise, from 
either the national stockpile established pur- 
suant to the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98-98h) or the 
supplemental stockpile established pursuant 
to section 104(b) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 
U.S.C. 1704 (b)), or from both such stock- 
piles, (1) approximately one hundred and 
fifty thousand short tons of zinc, (2) ap- 
proximately one hundred and fifty thousand 
short tons of lead, and (3) approximately 
one hundred thousand short tons of copper 
(part or all of which may be supplied in the 
form of brass and bronze, taking into ac- 
count only the copper content thereof). 

“The disposals authorized by this section 
may be made without regard to the provisions 
of section 3 of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act, but the time and 
method of the disposals shall be fixed with 
due regard to the protection of the United 
States against ayoidable loss and the pro- 
tection of producers, processors, and con- 
sumers against avoidable disruption of their 
usual markets. 

“Sec. 2. The Administrator is also author- 
ized, without regard to the provisions of the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act, to make available an additional fifty 
thousand short tons of zinc and an addition- 
al fifty thousand short tons of lead now held 
in either the national stockpile or the sup- 
plemental stockpile, or both such stockpiles, 
for direct use by agencies of the United 
States Government. 

“Amend the title so as to read: ‘An Act to 
authorize the release of certain quantities of 
zinc, lead, and copper from either the na- 
tional stockpile or the supplemental stock- 
pile, or both.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I would like to take a moment 
to inform the Members of the House that 
I would like to associate myself with the 
remarks that were made by the chair- 
man of the full Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. AsPInaLL] earlier in the 
day and to say that if it does not work 
out the way he hopes it will work out, I 
am sure the gentleman from Colorado 
will have the unqualified backing of his 
entire committee, if he decides to review 
the situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 
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There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend and colleague, the Representative 
from the State of Colorado and distin- 
guished chairman of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, Wayne 
ASPINALL, has raised certain serious 
questions in his discussion on H.R. 1496, 
as amended. 

Chairman AspinaLt was kind enough 
to inform me last week that he was going 
to make a statement concerning this 
bill, and furnished me a copy of his 
statement. Because of his courtesy in 
so doing, I, too, would like to read a 
statement to the House concerning the 
matters raised by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

He has asked me, as chairman of the 
subcommittee that handled this legisla- 
tion, to give the House my assurance 
that the disposal of 100,000 short tons 
of copper will not be detrimental to the 
security of our country. 

I believe that it is not possible to give 
“absolute assurance” regarding this 
point because I am told there is no firm 
information on which a categorical re- 
sponse can be based at this time. There 
are now a little over 1 million short tons 
of copper in all Government inventories, 
exclusive of that portion of the Defense 
Production Act inventory that has al- 
ready been authorized or committed for 
direct Government use or commercial 
sale. After pointing this out in his testi- 
mony before the Subcommittee on the 
National Stockpile and Naval Petroleum 
Reserves of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, the Honorable Buford 
Ellington, Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning, also indicated that 
the present conventional war stockpile 
objective for copper is 775,000 short tons 
and that there is, thus, an excess of 
approximately 250,000 short tons above 
the conventional war stockpile objective. 

But as my friend, Chairman AsPINALL, 
has stated, the Director of the Office of 
— Planning went on to point 
out: 

Because of the many complex and variable 
factors involved, studies on which an official 
and firm nuclear war stockpile objective for 
copper can be based may not be completed 
for some time. Preliminary estimates indi- 
cate that copper will be an extremely im- 
portant material in the nuclear postattack 
period. This Office believes that the post- 
attack demand for copper may be substan- 
tially larger than that required for conven- 
tional war, and that the nuclear war stock- 
pile objective for this material may be higher 
than the total of present inventories. The 
general standards and criteria for developing 
nuclear war stockpile objectives are now 
under review and, as I have stated, we will 
have no firm or official figures for possibly 12 
to 15 months. 
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In recognition of this situation, the 
Director of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning then pointed out: 

Thus, the disposal of copper at this time 
could make it necessary to repurchase the 
equivalent of the released copper at some 
later time if the nuclear war stockpile ob- 
jectives justify such action. 


There is no way, therefore, to reach 
@ firm and supportable answer to the 
question about the impact of the pro- 
posed disposal of 100,000 short tons of 
copper upon our security in the event of 
a nuclear attack upon the United 
States, and there will not be until such 
time as the supply requirement studies 
for nuclear war and reconstruction have 
been completed. But at this point, I 
think it should be made perfectly clear 
that while nuclear stockpile objectives 
could conceivably result in higher objec- 
tives than those established for conven- 
tional war needs, they will be established 
ultimately on the basis of general cri- 
teria currently under study within the 
Federal Government. Until such time 
as those criteria are available, conven- 
tional war stockpile objectives have been 
considered in determining the Govern- 
ment’s excess holding of stockpile items. 

In essence, this means that all previous 
disposal actions approved by this body 
have been based on conventional stock- 
pile needs. The suggestion by my good 
friend and colleague the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. AsPINALL] is that we treat 
the disposal of copper on a different basis 
than we have treated any other. I am 
unable, as is everyone else in the Gov- 
ernment connected with this matter, to 
give a definitive answer to his question 
based upon the results of future studies. 
However, following the criteria that we 
have utilized in the past, my answer to 
his question based on conventional stock- 
pile needs, is a definite “yes”. 

The second major question raised by 
my distinguished colleague, relates to the 
amount of zinc to be disposed of under 
the Senate version of H.R. 1496. 

When S. 296, the bill originally intro- 
duced by Senator MANSFIELD to dispose 
of 100,000 short tons of copper on the 
basis of a loan from the national stock- 
pile, was under consideration by the Sub- 
committee on National Stockpiles and 
Naval Petroleum Reserves of the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services, the Di- 
rector of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning proposed that the bill be amended 
to provide for the release of brass and 
bronze as well as copper. In this con- 
nection, he pointed out that it would be 
necessary to keep in the stockpile and 
available for conventional war needs, 
copper of the appropriate type and qual- 
ity and available in forms required for 
the most immediate and flexible use in 
the event of an emergency. 

He stated that this meant “that all 
of the wire bars and all of the electrolytic 
cathodes—amounting to a total of 642,- 
001 short tons—must be retained and 
that no copper of this type will be avail- 
able for disposal.” The Director then 
indicated that in the interest of national 
defense, copper in brass, copper in bronze, 
copper in other alloys, and some fire- 
refined alloys should be considered in- 
itially for sale. This amendment was 
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adopted in substance by the Subcom- 
mittee, and was incorporated by in H.R. 
1496 as amended. 

In connection with this proposed 
amendment, the chairman of the sub- 
committee, Senator SYMINGTON, inquired 
about the amount of zinc in the brass 
and bronze that would thus be made 
available, and the record indicates that 
he was informed that about 30,000 tons 
would thus be included in that material. 
The chairman then inquired about 
whether this quantity of zinc would be in 
addition to that provided in the other 
bill then before the committee authoriz- 
ing the release of 150,000 tons of zinc for 
commercial sale and 50,000 tons for di- 
rect Government use. The response of 
the Office of Emergency Planning repre- 
sentative was, in effect, that this amount 
could be in addition to that authorized 
in the other bill or if there were sub- 
stantial objection to this, it could be 
charged against the other bill if that 
should be found necessary. 

In its report on H.R. 1496, as amended, 
the Senate Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, in commenting upon the amend- 
ment, stated: 

Another effect of this change is that an 
additional quantity of approximately 30,000 
tons of zine and smaller quantities of lead 
and tin would be made available for disposal. 
The committee has not charged these addi- 
tional quantities against the zinc and lead 
authorized to be of in other parts 
of the bill because the stockpile objective for 
lead and zinc is zero and it seems desirable 
to dispose of additional quantities of these 


materials at a time when they are in great 
demand. 


In view of this background, I believe 
it is apparent that it was the intent of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
to authorize the disposal of an additional 
30,000 short tons of zinc. There was no 
discussion of this matter in the Senate 
at the time it passed H.R. 1496, as 
amended by the committee, and, there- 
fore, the record is silent. While I admit 
that the language of the bill itself is con- 
fusing, I do not believe that it would be 
proper for me to suggest to the House 
that the interpretation of the bill as 
made by my friend from Colorado, re- 
flects the intent of the Senate. 

As I understand the reservations of 
the gentleman from Colorado, it is not 
in the disposal of copper per se but, 
rather, in the zine content of the bronze 
and brass which will be disposed of under 
the copper disposal action. While it 
would be uneconomical to melt down 
these items to obtain zinc as a separate 
material, the release of these materials 
will eliminate the requirement for fabri- 
cators of brass and bronze to purchase 
zine for these products. 

In the hearings which the subcommit- 
tee of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee held on the disposal of zinc, rep- 
resentatives of the General Services 
Administration outlined a plan author- 
izing the immediate disposal of 75,000 
tons of zinc. Thereafter, they would 
consult with industry and other govern- 
mental agencies to determine when addi- 
tional releases of zinc would be made. 
There was no time limit established for 
the additional releases. 
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I think I can give assurances to the 
gentleman from Colorado that if the bill 
is interpreted to mean “release of an ad- 
ditional 30,000 short tons of zinc,” this 
will be done at a time so as not to be dis- 
ruptive of the market. In fact, the bill 
itself provides “the time and method of 
the disposal shall be fixed with due re- 
gard to the protection of the United 
States against avoidable loss and the 
protection of producers, processors, and 
consumers against avoidable disruption 
of their usual markets.” 

To interpret the bill as suggested by 
the gentleman from Colorado might con- 
fuse those responsible for the disposal 
action because it would be obvious that 
the two Houses of the Congress reflected 
differences of opinion as to the meaning 
of the statute. For these reasons, I can- 
not agree with the interpretation of the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

While we appreciate the cooperation 
and suggestions of any and all Members 
of Congress and other committees of the 
Congress, and especially of the very 
knowledgeable gentleman from Colorado, 
the disposal of zinc, lead, and copper as 
provided in this bill, still remains the re- 
sponsibility of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee after the initial disposal.of each 
of these metals. 

While it is true that the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee or any subcommittee 
thereof held no special hearings on the 
disposal of copper from the national 
stockpile, we carefully read the record 
prepared in the Senate on this matter, 
and feel confident that full consideration 
was given by the Members of the other 
body concerning this disposal action. 

In times past, through a close working 
relationship between the Armed Services 
Committees of the Senate and House, 
the other body has accepted the hearings 
and the reports of the House Committee 
without formal hearings, and have au- 
thorized the disposal of various surplus 
stockpile items. 

My good friend, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL], has stated that 
“we are on the horns of a dilemma.” 
With this, I completely agree. I think it 
is readily apparent that thousands of 
workers employed in industries utilizing 
these metals are on the verge of unem- 
ployment because of the severe shortages. 

To delay action on this measure would 
undoubtedly result in needless unem- 
ployment, and could shut down im- 
portant segments of major industries af- 
fecting our entire economy. 

The following Members have intro- 
duced legislation to authorize the dis- 
posal of copper from our national stock- 
piles: The gentleman from New York 
(Mr. PIRNIE]; the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Harvey]; the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Otsen]; the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. St GERMAIN]; 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HUTCHINSON]; the gentlemen from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MONAGAN and Mr. IRWIN]; 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. CONTE]. 

Therefore, I urge you to accept H.R. 
1496, as amended. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to support the bill brought before 
the House by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. PHILBIN]. 
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I approach this bill from the point of 
view of the fabricators of metal who are 
represented in such great volume in my 
district. The brass industries in Con- 
necticut are starved for copper and this 
need is emphasized by management and 
labor alike. Both have been in touch 
with me constantly about the need for 
an adequate supply of copper to keep 
production moving. 

For this reason, the passage of this bill 
is welcome since it will provide from the 
national stockpile 100,000 short tons of 
copper which is badly needed to keep the 
wheels of industry rolling. 

Although it is true that a more ex- 
tended legislative route might have been 
taken with hearings and greater pub- 
licity, nevertheless, I think that we must 
view this situation as one of crisis. The 
lead and zinc bills had hearings, and 
it would have been appropriate to have 
had hearings on copper legislation at the 
same time. The other body took certain 
steps which have complicated the prob- 
lem by the provision of permitting cop- 
per to be supplied in the form of brass 
and bronze. While this is not objection- 
able from the point of view of brass fab- 
ricators, it does raise certain questions as 
to the other alloys involved. 

At any rate, the bill is before us today 
with the support, or consent, of everyone 
involved and I sincerely hope that it 
will pass and thereby give much needed 
material support to Connecticut industry. 
If it does pass, it will be due in a large 
part to the strong and heroic effort of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, LMr. 
PHILBIN], who has watched over this leg- 
islation constantly and has moved it with 
great dispatch in view of all the difficul- 
ties. He is certainly to be commended 
for his role. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts? 

There was no objection. 


RECORD OF SENATOR LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON ON GIVING THE RIGHT 
TO VOTE TO 18-YEAR-OLD CITI- 
ZENS 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday last, the President of the 
United States, in a news conference 
from his ranch in Texas, gave the Amer- 
ican people another example of his in- 
consistency. Mr. Johnson told the as- 
sembled news men and women, and the 
American people via radio and television, 
that he wished he could have included 
giving the vote to 18-year-olds in his 
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recommendations to the Congress on 
voting rights legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, some of us have checked 
the record. We found that on May 21, 
1954, Lyndon Baines Johnson, then a 
Senator, voted against the very proposal 
that he now says he favors. In Senate 
Joint Resolution 53 in the 83d Congress 
an amendment to the Constitution was 
proposed granting the right to vote to 
citizens who have attained the age of 18. 
This proposition was presented by a Re- 
publican Senator. All 27 Republican 
Senators present and voting voted “yea.” 
More than three-fourths of the Demo- 
cratic Senators, including Senator Lyn- 
don Johnson, voted “nay.” The resolu- 
tion thereby failed to get the necessary 
two-thirds approval. 

Is the President saying that he would 
favor establishing now by legislation a 
proposition which he was unwilling to 
submit to the American people for their 
acceptance or rejection through the con- 
8 amendment ratification proc- 
ess 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, several 
Members of the House have called atten- 
tion to the Budget Bureau proposal that 
would reduce technical assistance funds 
of the Soil Conservation Service and re- 
quire our farmers in soil and water con- 
servation districts to pay one-half of the 
cost of such help. 

I join in the growing opposition to this 
proposal. I believe that is not in the 
national interest. It is certainly not in 
the interest of my State of Arkansas. 

Mr. Speaker, if the proposal is adopted 
it would mean that the farmers of my 
State would have to raise $744,000, nearly 
$10,000 per district, to maintain the pres- 
ent rate of technical assistance. The 
application of conservation practices and 
the rate that cropland is being converted 
to other uses would both be reduced by 
50 percent. There would be a reduction 
of nearly 810 %½ million in the income of 
Arkansas business people who. supply 
seed, fertilizer, herbicides, tree seedlings, 
equipment, gasoline, and other materials, 
and in farm labor used. 

The general assembly of my State, the 
house of representatives and the senate 
concurring, has expressed its opposition 
to this proposal by formal resolution. 
Gov. Orval E. Faubus in a letter to the 
President dated March 8, 1965, also ex- 
pressed his opposition to the revolving 
fund and the provision for charges for 
technical services. 

The Arkansas Association of Soil and 
Water Conservation Districts has pre- 
pared an analysis and a press release 
that highlight in first-rate fashion the 
wrongness of the proposal. I commend 
a careful reading of these documents to 
the Members of the House. 
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EVALUATION OF PROPOSED REVOLVING FUND ON 
SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION IN ARKAN- 
SAS 


The recommended 1966 fiscal year budget 
for the U.S. Department of Agriculture con- 
tains a provision that legislation be enacted 
establishing a revolving fund to facilitate 
landowners’ paying for part of the technical 
assistance provided by the Soil Conservation 
Service through soll and water conservation 
districts. It is proposed that the appropria- 
tion for the Soil Conservation Service be 
reduced by $20 million and the fees paid by 
landowners be used to offset part of this 
reduction. 

This proposal, presumably directed toward 
releasing Federa] funds for new programs, 
was apparently predicated on the erroneous 
assumption that the chief purpose of soil 
and water conservation is to increase pro- 
duction. Since American farmers can now 
produce more of certain crops than the pub- 
lic uses, the soil conservation effort, in view 
of the Budget Bureau, can be safely reduced 
or deferred. 

The proposal to charge for technical sery- 
ices cannot realistically be expected to offset 
a reduction of this size. Arkansas has been 
& leader in the soil and water conservation 
movement. The State passed the first soil 
and water conservation district enabling 
law and in March 1965, became the first 
State to modernize this law to fit present 
day conservation programs and problems, 
The State has made a generous appropria- 
tion to soil and water conservation districts 
and the watershed program for several 
years. More than one-half the county gov- 
ernments are making appropriations and 
contributions to local soil and water con- 
servation districts for speeding up conserva- 
tion. Even with this splendid cooperation 
and effort, the conservation job in Arkansas 
is only about one-half completed. The con- 
servation program was never more impor- 
tant than now. 

Officials of the Arkansas Association of 
Soll and Water Conservation Districts are 
very much concerned about how badly the 
proposed revolving fund will hurt the con- 
servation program in the State. To help 
determine the effect of the proposal, the in- 
formation secured from each soil and water 
conservation district in the State, past rec- 
ords and projections were thoroughly evalu- 
ated and analyzed. These are the significant 
findings of this survey: 

1. Only 56 of the 76 soil and water con- 
servation districts said they would be able 
to contribute to the revolving fund. Twenty 
said they would not. Overall the districts 
could make only a very small contribution 
to the proposed fund in comparison to the 
amount of technical assistance used in 1964. 

2. Few landowners are financially able to 
pay for the technical assistance they need 
to apply conservation measures. This means 
that low-income farmers would apply very 
little conservation—and they are frequently 
the ones who need the help most. 

3. If Federal funds pay one-half the cost 
of technical application assistance, soil and 
water conservation districts in Arkansas 
would have to contribute $744,000, nearly 
$10,000 per district, to maintain the present 
rate of application assistance to landowners. 

4. The proposed reduction in appropriation 
for the Soil Conservation Service, combined 
with the recommendation to reduce the agri- 
cultural conservation program appropriation, 
could mean a total of 93 fewer Soil Conser- 
vation Service technicians assigned to soil 
and water conservation districts in Arkansas. 
A location-by-location survey made in De- 
cember 1964 showed that 52 additional tech- 
nicians were needed at that time. 

5. The application of conservation prac- 
tices on private land would decrease about 


50 percent. 
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6. The rate that cropland is being con- 
verted to other uses would be reduced about 
50 percent. 

7. There would be a reduction of nearly 
$1014 million in the income of Arkansas busi- 
ness people who supply seed, fertilizer, chem- 
ical herbicides, tree seedlings, equipment, 
gasoline, and other materials, and in farm 
labor used. The attached material on how 
the $20 million reduction will affect land 
use changes and vegetative treatment pro- 
vides detailed estimates on this item. 

8. Contractors who do conservation work 
for farmowners in Arkansas would lose 
about $814 million in business. The attached 
sheet on water conservation and control 
practices explains this estimated reduction 
in construction work. 

9. The quality of the conservation work 
done by landowners would degenerate. 

10. Many of the conservation practices al- 
ready applied could be expected to deterio- 
rate and be wasted. 

11. Many soil and water conservation dis- 
trict supervisors who have given their time 
and energies for several years to promote soll 
and water conservation believe that the Fed- 
eral Government is breaking faith with them 
by reducing the amount of technical assist- 
ance when more help is needed. 

12. This onerous burden would discourage 
and confuse the landowners, the many vol- 
unteer workers in and out of soil and water 
conservation districts, and the small busi- 
nessmen and small contractors who are an 
effective part of the team. District leaders 
and landowners cannot understand why the 
effective Federal-State-local teamwork that 
has been a model of success for 25 years 
should be destroyed. 

It should be pointed out that a slowdown 
of the soil conservation program, as would 
certainly result from the revolving fund pro- 
cedure, would have adverse effects upon a 
number of related programs of high current 
interest and importance. Some of these are: 

(a) Reduction of water pollution, since 
sediment from soil erosion is one of the pri- 
mary stream pollutants. 

(b). Recreational development on private 
lands, so urgently needed to meet the pyra- 
miding needs of Americans for more places 
to engage in wholesome, healthful outdoor 
play and relaxation. 

(c) The fight against poverty, since soil 
and water conservation practices are an es- 
sential base for profitable agricultural pro- 
duction and for many communitywide en- 
terprises that depend upon ample, clean wa- 
ter supplies, freedom from floods, and stable 
agricultural production. 

(d) Efforts to beautify the American land- 
scape, since erosion control and revegetation 
are an essential and primary step in improv- 
ing the appearance of rural lands. 

The establishment of the revolving fund 
would in itself be costly. Procedures and 
governmental structure would have to be 
developed to collect and disburse the private 
funds. Landowners who may want to install 
conservation systems but who would be bur- 
dened by the charges for technical help will 
tend to demand additional help from the 
Federal credit and cost-sharing programs. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the 
use of a revolving fund as a source of financ- 
ing technical assistance in conservation 
could cause many problems related to State 
or regional competition for Federal help and 
possible political intervention in a program 
which has thus far been administered on the 
basis of needs of the land and people rather 
than upon the ability of any community or 
State to pay. 


How A REDUCTION OF $20 MILLION IN FUNDS 
FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE WITH APPLI- 
CATION WILL AFFECT LAND USE CHANGES 
AND VEGETATIVE TREATMENT IN ARKANSAS 
1. Agronomic practices: It is estimated 

that pasture and hayland plantings, pasture 
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and hayland renovation, brush and weed 
control (pastureland), cover and green ma- 
nure crops, ditch bank seeding, grasses and 
legumes in rotation, and grassed waterways 
and outlets will be reduced to such an extent 
that the following conditions will result: 

(a) Annual reduction in sales and serv- 
ices: 

(1) Seed: 6,400,000 pounds, $1,150,000. 

(2) Fertilizer: 92 million pounds, $2,- 
600,000. 

(3) Limestone: 170,000 tons, $1,020,000. 

(4) Contractual services (custom work): 
$475,000. 

(5) Chemical herbicides. $7,000 gallons, 
$28,000. 

(6) Equipment, gasoline, oll, etc., nor- 
mally purchased by landowners incident to 
the application of these practices will be re- 
duced proportionately as will the amount 
of hired farm labor; $2,015,600. 

(b) Reduce by about 50 percent, or 50,000 
acres, of cropland permanently converted to 
other uses annually. 

(c) Much of the cropland that would nor- 
mally be converted to grass will continue 
to be used for the production of crops in 
surplus. 

2. Biology practices: It is estimated that 
wildlife wetland development, wildlife habi- 
tat development, fishpond stocking, fish- 
pond management, field border planting, and 
fish-crop rotation will be reduced to such an 
extent that the following conditions will 
result: 

(a) Annual reduction in sales and sery- 
ices: 

(1) Fish sold for restocking: 17,300 pounds, 
valued at $8,650. 

(2) Fish foods: 600 tons, valued at $57,600. 

(3) Fish fertilizer: 110 tons, valued at 
$6,050. 

(4) Planting seed: 200,000 pounds, valued 
at $100,000. 

(5) Planting fertilizer: $58,000. 

(6) Equipment, gasoline, oil, etc., normal- 
ly purchased by landowners incident to the 
application of these practices will be reduced 
proportionally as will the amount of hired 
farm labor: $117,600. 

(b) The best habitat is on conservation 
treated land—any reduction in conservation 
practices will adversely affect the wildlife 
population. 

(c) Since most of the returns from wild- 
life are more esthetic than econmoic, a re- 
duction in technical assistance of this mag- 
nitude will reduce the application of special 
wildlife practices by 75 percent from the 
present level. 

8. Range practices: It is estimated that 
brush and weed control (rangeland) and 
range seeding will be reduced by such an ex- 
tent that the following conditions will re- 
sult: 

(a) Annual reduction in sales and services: 

(1) Chemical herbicides: 22,500 gallons, 
$195,000. 

(2) Diesel oil: 33,250 gallons, $5,380. 

(3) Contractual services: $217,500. 

(4) Seed: 7,500 pounds, $3,000. 

(5) Equipment, tools, gasoline, oil, etc., 
normally purchased by landowners incident 
to the application of these practices will be 
reduced proportionally as will the amount 
of hired farm labor: $98.250. 

(b) Since a large portion of this work is 
done by small contractors who specialize 
in this phase of conservation work, many of 
them will be forced into bankruptcy or other 
jobs as a result of the reduction in the ap- 
plication of range conservation practices, 

(c) Less than 10 percent of all rangeland 
in Arkansas is now in good or excellent con- 
dition. The Soil Conservation Service is the 
only agency in Arkansas working actively in 
assisting landowners to recognize and im- 
prove the rangelands. The application of 
range improvement practices and the art of 
range management is just getting a good 
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start in the State. The improvement of the 
90-plus percent in poor and fair condition 
will be greatly reduced, plus some loss in the 
small gains due to the lack of adequate fol- 
lowup. 

4. Recreation activities: 

(a) Reduce by 50 percent or more the an- 
nual conversion of cropland and other land 
to income-producing recreation enterprises. 

(b) As the newest phase of conservation, 
recreation will be the most adversely affected 
since landowners and district boards need 
more help instead of less help in the recog- 
nition and development of appropriate recrea- 
tional potentials. 

(c) Some of the cropland that would nor- 
mally be converted to recreation, or recrea- 
tion oriented wildlife, will continue to be 
used for the production of crops in surplus. 

(d) A reduction in anticipated recreational 
developments and installations will prevent 
the purchase by landowners of approximately 
$40,000 worth of equipment, materials, sup- 
plies, hired labor, contractual services, etc. 

5. Woodland practices: It is estimated 
that tree planting, woodland weeding, inter- 
mediate cutting, woodland interplanting, 
woodland underplanting, and firebreaks will 
be reduced to such an extent that the fol- 
lowing conditions will result: 

(a) Annual reduction in sales and services: 

(1) Tree seedlings: 5 million seedlings, 
$22,500. 

(2) Contractual services (custom work): 
$510,000. 

(3) Chemical herbicides: 30,000 gallons, 
$112,500. 

(4) Diesel ofl: 81,000 gallons, $12,960. 

(5) Marking paint: $55,250. 

(6) Tree planters, tree injectors, gasoline, 
hired labor, ete., purchased or used by land- 
owners and contractors incident to the appli- 
cation of these practices will be reduced pro- 
portionally: $1,530,000. 

(b) Leave State and local agencies and 
private nurseries with a surplus of tree seed- 
lings (5 million) and facing major reduc- 
tions in future production. 

(c) The reduction in contractual sery- 
ices would force many small contractors who 
specialize in this phase of conservation work 
into bankruptcy or other occupations. (The 
major portion of this work is done by small 
contractors.) 

(d) Chemical companies and equipment 
manufacturers specializing in products es- 
sential to this work will be forced to make 
production adjustment accordingly. 
SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED ANNUAL REDUCTIONS 

IN SALES AND SERVICES 

(1) Seed: 6,607,500 pounds, $1,253,000. 

(2) Fertilizer: 92,000,892 pounds, $2,664,- 

(3) Limestone: 170,000 tons, $1,020,000. , 

(4) Contractual services (custom wonk): 
$1,202,500. 

(5) Chemical herbicides: 
$335,500. 

(6) Diesel oil: 114,250 gallons, $18,340. 

(7) Fish, for restocking: 17,300 pounds, 
$8,650. 

(8) Fish foods: 600 tons, $57,600. 

(9) Tree seedlings: 5 million, $22,500. 

(10) Marking paint: $55,250. 

(11) Reduced sales to landowners of equip- 
ment, supplies, tools, gasoline, motor oil, 
etc., related to the above reductions, Farm 
labor hired incident to the application of 
conservation practices involving these mate- 
rials and services will be correspondingly 
reduced: $3,861,450. 

Total estimated impact, $10,498,840. 

In all probability the greatest significant 
effect of this reduction in technical applica- 
tion assistance will be reflected in the ap- 
plication of substandard or poor quality con- 
servation practices which will result in 
permanent or irreparable damage to a price- 
less natural resource. 


59,500 gallons, 
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HOW A REDUCTION OF $20 MILLION IN FUNDS 
FOR TECHNICAL APPLICATION ASSISTANCE WILL 
AFFECT WATER CONSERVATION AND CONTROL 
PRACTICES 
1. Reduce contract work on the land in 

practices requiring engineering assistance: 

(a) Diversions: 80,000 feet. 

(b) Drainage fleld ditches: 600,000 feet. 

(c) Land grading and leveling: 7,350 acres. 

(d) Drainage mains and laterals: 1,800,- 
000 feet. 

(e) Farm ponds; 2,400. 

(f) Irrigation field ditches: 262,000 feet. 

(g) Irrigation pipelines: 74,000 feet. 

(h) Irrigation storage reservoir: 95. 

(i) Irrigation system, sprinkler: 23. 

(j) Irrigation system, surface: 282. 

20 Irrigation system, tailwater recovery: 
(1) Land smoothing: 27,200 acres. 

(m) Pumping plant for water control; 429. 

(n) Spring development: 74. 

(0) Structure for water control: 1,655, 

(p) Well: 330. 

(q) Spoil bank spreading: 947,000 feet. 

(r) Earth moving (all types): 21 million 
cubic yards. 

2. Reduce sales to district cooperators and 
contractors serving them of: 

(a) Corrugated metal pipe: 125,000 feet. 

(b) Asbestos-cement pipe by: 70,000 feet. 

(c) Aluminum pipe by: 152,000 feet. 

(d) Pumping plants: 74. 

(e) Well pumps; 330. 

(f) Sprinkler heads by: 1,000. 

(g) Steel pipe by: 75,000 feet. 

(3) Reduce contracting for water conser- 
vation and control practices by: $8,270,000. 

(a) Eliminate an estimated net profit of 

$672,000, forcing many small contractors in- 

to bankruptcy. 

(b) Eliminate 800 equipment operating 
and servicing jobs paying an average of $3,600 
annually or $2,880,000. 

(c) Cut purchases of heavy equipment and 
light equipment purchases by $1 million an- 
nually. 

ARKANSAS ASSOCIATION OF SOIL AND WATER 

CONSERVATION DIsTRICTS 


The President's current budget proposes a 
serious threat to the continued progress of 
soll, water, woodland, and wildlife conserva- 
tion in Arkansas according to Sterlin Hurley, 
Clarksville, Ark., president of the Arkansas 
Association of Soil and Water Conservation 
District Supervisors. 

This association is made up of the super- 
visors of the 76 soil and water conservation 
districts in the State with which 82,000 land- 
owners are now cooperating in conservation 
work on their farms and ranches. 

The President’s budget provides for a re- 
duction of $20,130,000 from the 1965 and 
previous years’ appropriations for Soil Con- 
servation Service technical help to landown- 
ers through soil and water conservation dis- 
tricts. It is proposed that this reduction be 
supplanted by charging farmers and land- 
owners for assistance through soil and water 
conservation districts. 

“Such proposed appropriation reductions 
would decrease by about $10,000 the average 
Federal funds furnished for technical per- 
sonnel in each of the soil and water conserva- 
tion districts in Arkansas. Since there are 
76 soil and water conservation districts in 
Arkansas, it would reduce support to district 
cooperators in this State in a total amount of 
more than $744,000,” Mr. Hurley said. 

“This would be coming at a time when 
recent workload studies indicate a need for 
an additional 52 technicians to assist dis- 
tricts in Arkansas,” he stressed. 

“If the U.S. Congress approves the budg- 
et as proposed, it would be a disaster to our 
soil and water conservation work in Ar- 
kansas and throughout the United States. 
It would have adverse effects on the welfare 
of every man, woman, and child in Amer- 
ica,” Mr. Hurley emphasized. 
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“This proposal would be a blow to con- 
servation generally, and would hurt soil and 
water conservation immensely,” he added. 

Mr. Hurley thinks the proposal should not 
be approved by Congress for the following 
reasons: 

1, It would treat the American landowner 
unfairly. It would charge the American 
landowner for technical assistance which the 
Federal Government provides free in large 
doses to foreign nations. 

2. It would curtail a program which bene- 
fits city, as well as farm people, since con- 
servation and development of natural re- 
sources is vital for the welfare of every con- 
sumer. 

3. It would slow up the effort to reduce 
water pollution resulting from erosion and 
sedimentation. 

4. It would reduce the beauty of the coun- 
tryside in rural America. 

5. It would slow up needed adjustments 
in land use, 

6. It would hit the economically depressed 
areas hardest. Much of what can be done to 
alleviate poverty in rural areas is associ- 
ated with the use of soil and water resources. 
Soil and water conservation is basic to eco- 
nomic development in rural areas and family 
farm stability. 

7. It would penalize the small farmer who 
couldn't afford to pay. The family farms are 
the very backbone of rural America. They 
operate most of the land and are the first 
custodians of the water. 

8. It would demoralize the Soll Conserva- 
tion Service. The Soil Conservation Service 
has become known as the finest scientific 
agency of its kind in the world for supplying 
technical assistance for complete resource 
planning and development, acre by acre, 
farm by farm, property by property, on indi- 
vidual holdings, watersheds, and whole com- 
munities. 

9. It would increase costs. A collection 
system outside of the accepted tax structure 
in America would have to be devised. 

10. Future generations could undergo un- 
told suffering if the soil and water conserva- 
tion effort in this Nation is decreased. His- 
tory is full of fallen civilizations that failed 
because of neglect of the land. 

11. To make a political football out of our 
great natural resources is to threaten the fu- 
ture welfare of the United States. 

Mr. Hurley suggests that each citizen ask 
himself this question: “Am I willing to see 
our nationwide soll and water conservation 
program wrecked which was so firmly estab- 
lished in the 1930's?” 


MEXICO NEEDS SOME GEORGE 
HILDNERS 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, Mis- 
souri, which boasts the first school of 
journalism at Columbia, Mo., has one 
of the outstanding rural newspapers in 
the United States at Washington, Mo., 
published by a man who knows his com- 
munity and speaks as its conscience, Jim 
Miller. 

Jim has recently written an editorial 
which I believe encompasses the true 
meaning of the words, brotherhood, fel- 
lowship, and ecumenicity. In my judg- 
ment, no one’s life better exemplifies 
the highest standards of our Judeo- 
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Christian ethic than the man about 
whom the following editorial was writ- 
ten, the Monsignor George J. Hildner, 
PAVF. 
The editorial follows: 
Mexico NEEDS Some GEORGE HILDNERS 
(By James L. Miller) 


What Mexico needs more than anything 
else is a bunch of George Hildners in the 
villages, towns the size of Washington and 
larger, and in the rural areas. 

The Mexican people are not lazy. They 
will gladly work 10 hours a day for 8 or 10 
cents an hour, 7 days a week without grum- 
bling. 

The men in rural Mexico, which is actually 
the Mexico, get up early in the mornings and 
take off for the flelds, where they will do all 
Kinds of work from cutting down brush, 
putting up fences, and generally tending the 
fields. 

While the men are at work, the wives and 
children are home doing fancy needlework, 
making crude chairs, tables, and other house- 
hold wares. A few of the children can be 
spared at times to go to school. 

There is no system, no guidance and no 
cooperative effort at all. While they visit, 
dance and party together, they work alone, 
each in his own way. 

A little village not too far from Monterrey 
was pointed out to the Missourian’s reporter 
as typical all over Mexico—that is, typical 
of villages in the more productive farming 
areas. -The villages in the mountains are 
something else. That is where you look for 
@ cactus bush to answer nature's call, in- 
stead of an outhouse. The lowly outhouse is 
too advanced and too modern for the moun- 
tain areas, 

The name of the village in question is 
San Miguel. This village, like scores of others 
all over Mexico, is overrun with new kinds of 
“interdenominational” missionaries, who 
seem to have their headquarters in Seattle, 
Wash., and their spawning grounds on the 
American side of the Rio Grande Valley. 
From here these missionaries, in all sorts of 
rigs and conveyances, take off into Mexico 
to bring salvation to the people. 

“Most of these people were brought up as 
Catholics,” one of these missionaries told 
me, “and our job is to convert them to 
Christianity.” 

“Don’t you consider Catholics Christians?” 
we asked, 

“Well, yes, in a way,” was the reply, “but 
they are really pagans. Do you know that 
they worship pictures and statutes.” 

We tried to explain to this missionary that 
it takes much more than shouting hallelu- 
jah, and quotes from the Bible to make a 
Christian—that the material well-being must 
go hand in hand with the spiritual. We tried 
to explain that a man with an empty stom- 
ach, a hungry wife, and half starved children, 
and a tumbledown doghouse for a home is 
not apt to put much stock in Bible quota- 
tions alone. 

“When they are saved, and when they have 
testified before the assembly, the Lord will 
provide for their needs,” the missionary re- 
plied. “Ask and you shall receive,” says the 
Bible. “The Lord never fails—the Lord al- 
ways provides for the repentent sinners. 
Amen, amen. The Lord go with you. Will 
you attend our service tonight, and perhaps 
testify?” 

There was no point carrying on this argu- 
ment, but we firmly declined to attend one 
of the services out there in somebody’s back 


The point we are trying to make is that 
if men of George Hildner’s stamp served these 
villages, the first thing they would find out 
would be the natural abilities of the people. 
If they did fancy needlework and could make 
furniture after a fashion, he would soon pro- 
mote a hall in the village, where all of these 
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people would work together, where they 
would be paid so much every day for what 
they did. 

He would make connections in a nearby 
large city as outlets for these various prod- 
ucts, and in no time at all a well-paying 
business could be established with steady in- 
comes for the workers and incomes that 
would enable them to have better homes, 
bread and butter on their tables, and their 
children in the village schools. 

There is plenty of opportunity in all of 
these Mexican villages for such enterprises, 
and there can be no doubt at all that these 
enterprises could in a very few years pro- 
vide mounting incomes for the people and a 
higher standard of living than any of them 
have ever dreamed of having. 

The same cooperative resourcefulness could 
be applied on the farms where the men work. 
There is a great need for the food products 
they raise in this part of the world, and 
there is no doubt at all that a thriving econ- 
omy could soon be established. Such an 
economy would make for both better citizens 
and better Christians. 

But the “interdenominational mission- 
aries” roaming around in Mexico, repeating 
quotations from the Bible, which they have 
never been taught to understand, can’t see 
it that way and will page through the Bible 
to find a quotation that will justify their 
stand. 


SUPREME COURT DECREE 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court has no legal authority to 
reapportion the legislatures of the States 
of this Union. The Supreme Court de- 
cision of June 15, 1964, ordering geap- 
portionment of State legislatures, par- 
ticularly the State senates, is one of the 
most autocratic and dangerous decrees 
in all the history of the civilized world. 
This decision is reminiscent of the de- 
crees handed down by Roman Emperors. 
I know of no decree in modern history 
wrought with more danger to freedom 
and self-government at the local level. 

This order of the Supreme Court is a 
blow at the foundation stones of this 
Republic and our free enterprise system. 
This decision of the Supreme Court 
makes a mockery of the Constitution and 
is an insult to the Congress. If this de- 
cree of the Court is permitted to stand 
by the Congress, the Supreme Court can 
and will someday reapportion member- 
ship in the U.S. Senate. The Court can 
and will reapportion membership on 
boards of trustees, magistrates, and 
local officials throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am today joining my 
colleagues in introducing a bill which 
would nullify this unconstitutional and 
unwarranted decision of the Supreme 
Court. The bill I am introducing would 
return legislative power to the people, as 
intended by the Constitution. No leg- 
islative body in this country, whether it 
is the State legislature, city council, or 
the Congress itself, is free as long as this 
Damoclean sword of the Supreme Court 
is suspended over the legislative proc- 
esses. 
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This bill would end the apportionment 
and reapportionment of State legisla- 
tures by the Supreme Court. It would 
keep the Supreme Court from reviewing 
reapportionment cases and would re- 
strict the district courts from having the 
jurisdiction to entertain cases that would 
reapportion State legislatures. 

The Supreme Court has usurped leg- 
islative powers. My people are fearful 
that we are drifting into a dictatorship 
by the Supreme Court. The Congress 
must act now to preserve the liberties 
of our people. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
FEDERAL FIREARMS ACT AND THE 
NATIONAL FIREARMS ACT 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 22 Senator Dopp of 
Connecticut introduced in the other body 
two bills recommended by the adminis- 
tration—one to amend the Federal Fire- 
arms Act and the other to amend the 
National Firearms Act. 

On August 3, 1963, Senator Dopp in- 
troduced legislation which was not as far 
reaching or effective as this legislation 
is in meeting the mail-order gun prob- 
lem in this country. I introduced similar 
measures in the House on August 20, 
1963. Today I am introducing in the 
House amendments to the Firearms Acts 
similar to those introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

In the last Congress this measure was 
relentlessly opposed and subsequently 
killed by the gun lobby, which is one of 
the most formidable and effective lobbies 
in legislative history. These amend- 
ments have been carefully studied and 
after 4 years of detailed hearings, provi- 
sions are made to insure that this legis- 
lation is acceptable to people who come 
from the Western part of the United 
States. I know that in the Western 
States, gun laws are suited to fit the gen- 
eral area involved and are acceptable to 
the ranchers, farmers, and people who 
live in scattered areas. 

The chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee has commented that we are 
about to arrive at a sensible compromise 
on the question. The American Bar As- 
sociation agreed to set up a committee 
to study this question because of the con- 
stitutional questions involved. The con- 
stitutional right to bear arms is involved 
and this is very sensitive with people 
who live not only in the West but all over 
the United States. The American Bar 
Association also set up a committee to 
draft a uniform measure for the States 
which the States themselves could imple- 
ment, or do whatever they wish to do 
about gun laws. It is expected that this 
report will come out of the Judiciary 
Committees of the Congress because of 
the constitutional question involved. 
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A detailed line by line explanation of 
the legislation appears in the Recorp of 
March 22 commencing on page 5520. 

This legislation introduced today on 
behalf of the administration is compre- 
hensive and more encompassing than 
measures introduced 2 years ago. 

In the complacent years gone by, when 
10 million weapons were placed in un- 
known hands, the laws of this country 
were inadequate or unable to control to 
any significant degree the future trage- 
dies that would be perpetrated by this 
careless commerce. 

The two bills which I have just intro- 
duced will in brief do the following: 

First. Prohibit mail-order sales of fire- 
arms to individuals by limiting firearms 
shipments in interstate and foreign com- 
merce to shipments between importers, 
manufacturers, and dealers. 

Second. Prohibit sales by federally 
licensed importers, manufacturers, and 
dealers, of all types of firearms to persons 
under 21 years of age, except that sales 
of sporting rifles and shotguns could con- 
tinue to be made to persons over 18 years 
of age. 

Third. Curb the flow into the United 
States of surplus military weapons and 
other firearms not suitable for sporting 


urposes. 

Fourth. Bring under Federal control 
interstate shipment and disposition of 
large-caliber weapons such as bazookas 
and antitank guns, and destructive de- 
vices such as grenades, bombs, missiles, 
and rockets. 

Fifth. Increase license fees, registra- 
tion fees, and occupational taxes under 
the Federal and National Firearms Acts. 

Sixth. Provide other Federal controls 
designed to make it feasible for States to 
control more effectively traffic in fire- 
arms within their borders under their 
police power. 

Senator Dopp’s investigations reveal 
that a cursory examination of the past 
which has asked for this legislation for 
the future has revealed that there is 
definitely a problem of sufficient scope 
to justify Federal controls. As for the 
scope of this problem let us look at the 
record. 

In 1953, 5,000 people were murdered 
with firearms. Fourteen hundred were 
murdered with rifles and shotguns. 
About 2,500 of these murders were com- 
mitted with mail-order weapons. Sena- 
tor Dopp's investigation reveals that as 
recently as January 30, 1965, a 15-year- 
old youngster from nearby Baltimore, 
shot and killed his father, mother, and 
sister with a foreign-made, .38 caliber 
revolver, which he had purchased from 
the gunrunner, Martin Retting, in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

As he was arrested, another gun was 
being delivered to him by Railway Ex- 
press from the same gunrunner. 

This is the same gunrunner who im- 
ported and sold the telescopic sight used 
by Lee Harvey Oswald to track and kill 
President Kennedy. 

On February 4, 1965, a student at the 
University of California shot and killed 
his biology instructor with a foreign- 
made, Walther P-38 pistol, which he 
purchased from Hunter’s Lodge, a mail- 
order gunrunner firm in Alexandria, Va. 
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I would cite the following recent re- 
ports of “sniper” murders and shootings 
in the subcommittee files. They have 
one thing in common. They involve 
boys in their middle teens and rifles that 
are available by mail order. 

In New York City, a 16-year-old ad- 
mitted wounding an 11-year-old boy with 
a Mail-order type rifle in a sniper attack. 

In New York State, a 16-year-old 
youngster shot a young bride with a 
mail-order type rifle. 

Again, in New York State, two young- 
sters ages 14 and 17, are involved in the 
Sniper shooting with a mail-order rifle of 
two elderly men. 

In St. Louis, two youths are held by 
police in the rifle sniping of homes. 

In Los Angeles, one youth is killed and 
another wounded by a rifleman armed 
with a mail-order type firearm. 

I could go on, reading into the REC- 
orD page after page of these needless 
atrocities. But I have said enough to 
show that it is a vast problem, which in- 
volves every city and village and which 
potentially threatens the safety of any 
and every home in the land. 

In my own neighborhood a young boy 
walking his dog had the dog shot and 
killed one step ahead of him by an un- 
known. sniper. It is obvious that Fed- 
eral action is needed to assist State and 
local authorities in controlling this men- 
ace to our society. 

The need for this legislation should 
be obvious to all responsible 
Americans. Only the closed-minded 
and obstinate will fail to see the prac- 
ticality of these changes. 

Senator Dopp's hearings reveal that 
during 1963 and 1964, almost 2% 
million firearms were imported into the 
United States from England, Germany, 
France, Italy, and Spain. 

This figure does not include the tens 
of thousands of ordnance-type firearms, 
including antitank guns. 

Nor does it include the tens of thou- 
sands of weapons which have been im- 
ported as parts, components, or scrap 
metal. 

When this colossal inventory of sur- 
plus foreign weapons is channeled to in- 
dividual purchasers through the mail- 
order route in defiance or in indifference 
to local and State laws, the task of local 
authorities becomes insuperable. 

These investigations conducted by the 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee re- 
vealed that mail-order firearms have 
been sent to known criminals in cities 
all across the country. 

Guns have been pouring into New 
York City in circumvention of the well- 
known Sullivan law there. 

In Pittsburgh, juveniles and convicted 
criminal are receiving mail-order weap- 
ons, despite the uniform firearms act of 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

Four thousand of Chicago’s citizens, 
over a 3-year period, received weapons 
from just two mail-order dealers. One 
thousand of them had criminal records. 

In Los Angeles, many mail-order fire- 
arms have been confiscated from con- 
victed felons who used them in the com- 
mission of armed robberies. 

In September of 1964, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation seized four Rus- 
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sian Army Tokarev semiautomatic rifles, 
which had been shipped into an area of 
high racial tension in Mississippi by one 
of our largest firearms importers. 

In December of 1964, we had the at- 
tempted shelling of the United Nations 
building by a German World War II 
mortar which was traced to a firm in 
New Jersey. 

In October 1964, as a result of a feared 
assassination attempt on President 
Johnson, a cache of automatic firearms, 
including foreign weapons, was seized by 
authorities near Corpus Christie, Tex. 

In November of 1963, a Finnish anti- 
tank gun was taken from three youths 
in New Jersey who were discovered shell- 
ing nearby farm buildings. FBI infor- 
mation demonstrates that in those areas 
where firearms regulations are lax, the 
homicide rate by firearms is substan- 
tially higher than in those areas where 
there are more stringent controls. 

In Dallas, Tex., and Phoenix, Ariz., 
where firearms regulations are practi- 
cally nonexistent, the percentage of 
homicides committed by guns in 1963 
was 72 and 65.9 percent respectively. 

Of particular significance is the fact 
that in cities where there are strong reg- 
ulations we have the following figures: 
Chicago, 46.4 percent; Los Angeles, 43.5 
percent; Detroit, 40 percent; and Phila- 
delphia 36 percent. And in New York 
City, with its much maligned Sullivan 
law, the rate of murder by gun was 25 
percent. Thus, regulation has made a 
strong impact on this situation even 
though the uncontrolled interstate traffic 
makes it easy to evade the law. This 
legislation will wipe out all mail-order 
sales to individuals. 

It will stop retail sales everywhere to 
juveniles under 21, except that sales of 
sporting rifles and shotguns could con- 
tinue to persons over 18 years of age. 

It will dry up the torrent of imported 
surplus weapons. 

It will rigidly control the availability 
of bazookas, antitank guns, grenades, 
bombs, and other such deadly playthings 
now turning up regularly in American 
cities and towns, and it will drive out 
the fly-by-night gun dealers and limit 
the field to responsible stable business- 
men. 

It will not prohibit sportsmen, marks- 
men, and bona fide gun clubs and orga- 
nizations from pursuing their avocation 
with the same fervent diligence of the 
past. 

It will not restrict the father who 
wishes to train his son in the proper use 
of firearms. 

I have been a hunter and a soldier on 
active duty for more than a decade and 
understand the use of weapons. I have 
personally trained thousands of Ameri- 
cans in the proper use of firearms, not 
only personal weapons but crew-served 
and large caliber weapons. The purpose 
of this training, of course, was for the 
defense of our country. 

I know that the President shares this 
concern for the welfare of the legitimate 
gun industry and of sportsmen every- 
where. 

The laws which the President has pro- 
posed and which I introduce today seek 
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to safeguard the legitimate use of weap- 
ons by outlawing the abuse of weapons. 

So I ask that all who form a part of 
the arms industry, manufacturers, deal- 
ers, and users, join with us in this effort 
to surround the legitimate use of fire- 
arms with controls that are humane, 
sane, and civilized, that treat the posses- 
sion of weapons as a high responsibility, 
and that regard human life as a sacred 
thing to be protected at all costs. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the increasing 
evidence of the major role the firearm 
plays in our crime picture and in view 
of the obvious success of strong gun con- 
trols, I urge my colleagues in the House 
to give high priority to moving this leg- 
islation on to the President's desk. 


GLENN CURTIS AND JOHNNY 
WOODEN 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, seldom has 
the impact of a great teacher on a dedi- 
cated student been more apparent than 
last weekend when ex-Martinsville, Ind., 
basketball star Johnny Wooden’s UCLA 
Bruins met Michigan in a game for the 
NCAA basketball crown. 

Even listening to the game over the 
radio was most dramatic. The an- 
nouncer kept saying that the crowd was 
waiting for the drive for victory that 
they knew would be made by Johnny 
Wooden’s team. The tension in waiting 
for this drive even confused the powerful 
Michigan team. When the drive did 
come it placed Johnny Wooden among 
basketball immortals—his team had 
twice in suecession won the national 
crown. 

Those of us who had known and seen 
his great, teacher, the late Glenn Curtis, 
operate in the heyday of Indiana basket- 
ball, understood what was happening. 
Glenn Curtis was a great teacher and so 
is Johnny Wooden. Back of every suc- 
cess there is a teacher and no one can 
fathom how far over the expanse of time 
and distance the influence of a truly 
great teacher can be realized. 

Glenn Curtis was a great teacher be- 
cause he built strength and character, 
He was a strong disciplinarian, a teacher 
in the greatest sense of the word. As it 
is with all great teachers, his influence 
goes on and on years after his death. 


AN INVITATION TO AMERICA’S 
CLERGY TO HELP THE NEGROES 
OF ALABAMA 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and 
extend my remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, every fair minded person rec- 
ognizes there are serious economic con- 
ditions faced by many Negroes in the 
South and in my State of Alabama. All 
of us want every American to be able 
to realize the full potential of the Amer- 
ican dream. Following is a letter I ad- 
dressed to Bishop John Wesley Lord of 
the Methodist Church, advancing one 
suggestion in which America’s clergy- 
men could be helpful. There may be 
other programs which are better, and I 
call your attention to this letter in the 
hope that it may begin constructive 
thinking and action to help those in the 
South who need more than marches and 
demonstrations to give them the oppor- 
tunity for a better life. 

The letter follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1965. 
Rev. JOHN WESLEY LORD, 
Methodist Bishop, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BrsHop Lorp: For more than 100 
years, the people of the South have been torn 
with a problem that has pervaded our entire 
society—a problem so great and at the same 
time so insoluble that it gave birth in 1861 to 
the most tragic chapter in our Nation’s his- 
tory. Now that tragedy is being repeated and 
old hatreds reborn in the streets of Selma. 
Once again, people from other States are 
marching in the South and to Montgomery, 
inflamed and angered. 

Those gallant, brave men who died upon 
the flaming fields of Shiloh or Gettysburg 
did not settle it; the cruel dictates of the 
victor upon the vanquished did not resolve 
it; the bitter recriminations of reconstruc- 
tion did not for a moment ease the pain of it. 
And neither you who come to the South in 
what you believe to be in the spirit of a 
holy crusade, nor the Federal soldier with a 
bayonet, nor the President’s civil rights vot- 
ing enunciation, will in themselves liberate 
the Negro from the caste of second class 
citizenship. 

We of the South have lived with this prob- 
lem every year, every month, every day since 
slaves became freemen. You cannot make it 
go away by invoking the power of prayer 
unless we work in God's way; you cannot 
erase it with the heel of federalism or by 
advocating violation of Federal authority, 
you cannot remedy it by the accuser pointing 
the finger of scorn at the accused. Members 
of the clergy, above all others, should know 
this. 

Negroes of the South, as well as those in 
other sections of our country, have suffered 
many hardships, many privations, many deg- 
radations. Thinking people who have lived 
close to them in the South for so long would 
be the last to ignore these facts. Many of 
the colored race live in what you and I would 
classify as the most abject poverty; many 
of them are uneducated; many of them are 
undernourished—physically, spiritually, so- 
cially. Perhaps these are factors that many 
would argue need the insistent hand of the 
Federal Government. 

You who live in other sections of the Na- 
tion have prescribed many pallatives; you 
have acted upon the instinct of human emo- 
tion to settle a problem that cannot be cor- 
rected by such visitations as you recently 
participated in in Selma. Your presence 
among us, however well intentioned, only 
compounded the social problem unsettled for 
100 years and which is to remain unsettled 
until practical solutions are found to elimi- 
nate the cause. 

May I ask, Bishop Lord, when you depart 
from Selma; when the Negro and his legion 
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of sympathizers have marched from Selma 
to Montgomery, when the Federal edicts en- 
roll all as full-fiedged voters regardless of 
qualifications, what then? Have you taken 
the Negro from his one-room shack and 
placed him into a productive, well-paying 
job? Will you have provided him the means 
of caring for his family? Will he have equal 
opportunity in this vast and wonderful land? 
Will you have instilled within his mind and 
heart the responsibility that goes with citi- 
zenship? Will you still feel the same about 
him tomorrow as you did in Selma? 

Then where do we go when the marching 
and singing are over and the prayers are 
soundless in tomorrow’s quiet aftermath? 
Who, then, will carry his burden of building 
a new life? Will his emancipation become 
again a sterile proclamation in the world of 
fears and frustration? What then, Bishop 
Lord? 

Where will this Negro who has been driven 
from the cotton farm by modern machines 
and the shift in agricultural economy find 
his future? Where will the poverty-stricken 
family of 10 living on Government dole in a 
squalid farmhouse, find the happy home that 
is the promise of America? 

Could you help them, Bishop Lord? Could 
the ministers of America seek practical ways 
of providing destitute families opportunities 
in other sections of the Nation? Will the 
ministers of America rise to this challenge 
to seek better living conditions for them 
elsewhere? Is this not Christianity, Bishop 
Lord, or must we repeat with Edwin Mark- 
ham: 


“How will the future reckon with this man, 
How answer the brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the 

world.” 


All your prayers and memorial services will 
not lift the Negro overnight into a world 
of dreams realized. All the pious pronounce- 
ments of the well intentioned will not give 
him the full rank of citizenship. And we of 
the South are incapable economically of per- 
forming what is expected of us and what the 
Nation has been beguiled into believing can 
be accomplished with the stroke of a pen or 
passage of the President’s bill now before 
Congress. 

There is not enough money in all our State 
treasuries, all our private institutions, all 
our houses of finance to provide the Negro 
with what he seeks, what he wants and 
what he has been led to believe that he will 
have. There is no royal road to success in 
the right to vote, Bishop Lord. And the 
right to vote, as precious as it appears to 
the Nation, is not the burning issue for 
the Negro people today. 

Ministers of our denomination—of all de- 
nominations, have the greatest challenge in 
all the history of America. They can join 
in a holy crusade greater than any other of 
our age. Find jobs, find homes, remove 
thousands of Negroes from the stagnant life 
that has been theirs since 1863. I do not 
propose this idea as original. It has been 
suggested by great leaders of the past and 
of our own day, but never a program of 
America’s clergy. 

In the spirit of John Wesley, we can do in 
our time as he did in his. It was this spirit 
of giving concrete help to the poor and the 
disenfranchised, the social outcast, that 
leaped the ocean and brought Methodism to 
its zenith in America. 

There are true economic pockets of pov- 
erty in the South where the Negro is de- 
pendent upon the white man’s economy and 
yet he comprises, in some counties, 80 per- 
cent of the population. Could the ministers 
of America help to remove these thousands 
from bondage and help provide them with 
the equal opportunity they have been 
promised? 

Oh, with what missionary zeal could this 
be accomplished. Let us address ourselves to 
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this great problem of our age with a mass 
effort. Help these people find themselves. 
We of the South appeal to you for aid. We 
do not hate the Negro. It is not in our 
hearts to persecute him, to hold him down, 
to limit him, But the task is beyond us and 
our economy. 

Let us not call for troops, but rather call 
upon a force with far greater power—the 
brotherhood of man which is the basis of 
our Judeo-Christian heritage. This is a 
power greater than all the troops, mightier 
than any sword. Let us call upon the 
churches in every community across our 
broad and bountiful land to use this mighty 
power to lift the Negro by his bootstraps to 
a better life. 

In 5 years, at most a decade, this mon- 
strous problem can be solved if the churches 
will answer the call. Small churches can 
help with relocating a family or two; large 
churches can find productive work for a 
score of families. Multiply this by the work 
of churches of all denominations in every 
one of our 50 States of our Union. Min- 
isters can capture this vision, reach into 
the South with the long arm of understand- 
ing of the real problem of economics. 

This would be a completely voluntary 
movement of people working through the 
love of God. It would mean that we would 
remove from the welfare rolls of the South 
thousands of impoverished families. We 
would retrain them, make them welcome in 
communities throughout the land and find 
productive work for them as useful and con- 
tributing citizens. This challenge should be 
especially appealing to those ministers in 
States that have less than 10 percent Negro 
population. We know these ministers are 
anxious to do their part in the full emanci- 
pation of their fellow Americans as evidenced 
by their presence in Selma. 

I have been part of the southern commu- 
nity all my life. I have known the Negro for 
what he is; and for the most part he is a 
good citizen, a deeply religious person. His 
right to vote should be fundamental. No 
one wants to deny him that right, if he is 
qualified. No one should insist upon that 
right, for black or white, if the man or wom- 
an is not qualified or responsible for his 
actions as a good citizen. 

I propose this measure in somber and 
dedicated reflection: Organize a campaign to 
help erase poverty, ignorance and the evils 
of vanishing opportunity. If the church 
fails, then we admit that religion in Amer- 
ica has failed. We have spent millions of 
dollars on our own churches and our pro- 
grams. Our houses of worship are beginning 
to have every modern convenience: air con- 
ditioning, luxurious pews, elevators. Flood- 
lights and full page newspaper advertise- 
ments proclaim to the world the affluence of 
our edifices. Many of the homes of our 
ministers are posh with the modern com- 
forts in a world gone mad for comforts. By 
comparison, how paltry have been our con- 
tributions to him and his family who live in 
a shack on the edge of a pasture that once 
grew cotton. 

How much more important to our Nation 
and the world would be a crusade of salvag- 
ing these wasted lives than a vain display of 
whipped up emotions on our streets, of cities 
of the South, calling forth the scorn, ridicule 
and derision of the world upon the heads and 
hearts of thousands of fine white people who 
are guilty of no wrong except that which fate 
wrought. 

Marches may be more stimulating, for sure, 
and the rewards appear on the surface more 
appealing, but perhaps many Christians 
should be reminded that Christ said: There- 
fore, when thou doest thine alms, do not 
sound a trumpet before thee as hypocrites do 
in the synagogues and in the streets that they 
may have the glory of men.” 

Such marches evoke hysteria, turbulence 
and antagonisms, and the results must be 
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reckoned with by those participating in them 
and especially outsiders who feel that they 
are called upon to cleanse the houses of 
neighbors. 

Let us clean our own houses as well as 
our own hearts; let us admit that by shows 
of emotions on the streets this problem will 
never be solved. And so, knowing this, let 
us move to other methods that can solve it, 
and thereby, “Let your light so shine that it 
will glorify your Father which is in heaven.” 

I hope you will be willing to take the lead 
in putting such a program into action. Iam 
ready and willing to be helpful in whatever 
way Ican. In order to create interest, I am 
making the proposal a part of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD with the challenge that all re- 
ligious Americans join in whatever effort you 
and other church leaders put forth in this 
campaign. We, of the South, are anxiously 
waiting to hear from you. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jim MARTIN, 
Member of Congress. 


TRIBUTE TO JAMES FRANCIS 
REILLY, ESQ. 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
this House spent a great deal of time on 
the omnibus crime bill and a great many 
comments were made concerning the sit- 
uation here in the District of Columbia, 
particularly as it related to the crime 
rate. 

On the opposite side of the ledger, I 
think flowers for the living should be 
awarded and tribute paid to one of the 
outstanding attorneys in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

One of the first persons I met when I 
came to Congress in January 1959 was 
the Honorable James Francis Reilly. 
Since 1959 Mr. Reilly and I have become 
close personal friends, which friendship 
far transcends our different political af- 
filiations. 

Aside from Mr. Reilly’s standing in the 
legal community, I have marveled at the 
substantial amount of time and energy 
which he has so freely and unselfishly 
given over the years to projects for the 
advancement of national as well as local 
interests. 

In 1960, Mr. Reilly was appointed by 
all of the chief judges of all the courts 
in the District of Columbia, and the Pres- 
ident of the Board of Commissioners, as 
one of the seven original, uncompensated 
trustees of the Legal Aid Agency estab- 
lished by Congress in that year. It 
should be noted here that the then chief 
judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit, the 
Honorable E. Barrett Prettyman, has 
stated that Mr. Reilly was “largely re- 
sponsible for one of the major steps for- 
ward in the administration of justice in 
the Nation’s Capital and, indeed, in the 
country as a whole” in his efforts with 
the Congress in urging the establishment 
of this Agency. Further, the Judicial 
Conference of the United States has re- 
cently recognized this Agency as the 
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model which the Federal courts through- 
out the country should follow in estab- 
lishing systems for implementation of the 
Criminal Justice Act of 1964 for assign- 
ment of counsel to represent persons 
charged with crime and who are finan- 
cially unable to retain counsel. Mr. 
Reilly was Chairman of the Legal Aid 
Agency at the time of his resignation, for 
personal reasons, on December 10, 1964. 

In March 1961 the chairman of the 
Senate and House District of Columbia 
Committees appointed Mr. Reilly as 
the noncompensated Member-Chairman 
of the District of Columbia Armory 
Board. He served in that capacity until 
October 10, 1961, after the District of 
Columbia Stadium had been completed 
sufficiently for the first football game of 
the Washington Redskins on October 1, 
and the dedicatory ceremonies on Oc- 
tober 7 with a game between George 
Washington University and Virginia 
Military Institute, attended by approxi- 
mately 20,000 people. 

I attended the swearing-in ceremonies 
of Mr. Reilly in March 1961 and watched 
with deep interest his work on the 
Armory Board and can attest to the in- 
dustry, time, independence, and dedica- 
tion which Mr. Reilly gave to this com- 
munity effort, without compensation, for 
the outstanding job which the Board did 
while under his chairmanship. I can also 
recognize the financial sacrifice which 
Mr. Reilly suffered because of his neces- 
sary absences from his office because of 
his pressing obligations to his large, 
growing family, as well as his clients. 

In September 1961, President Kennedy 
nominated and the Senate confirmed Mr. 
Reilly as a member of the seven-man 
Post Office Department Advisory Board. 
Mr. Reilly served as Acting Chairman of 
this Board for most of the time he served 
until his resignation on December 31, 
1964. The work of this Board during Mr. 
Reilly’s tenure received nationwide and 
congressional approbation, particularly 
the Board’s published reports on re- 
search, mechanization, and development; 
and equal employment opportunity. 

In October 1962, Mr. Reilly was ap- 
pointed by the U.S. district court as a 
member of that court’s admissions and 
grievances committee, and as an examin- 
er in civil and criminal procedure, ex- 
traordinary remedies, and real property, 
in which capacity he still serves. 

During all of this period, Mr. Reilly 
has maintained an active practice of the 
law, and has actively participated in 
many other community, school, and 
church activities. Mr. Reilly has been 
an exemplary citizen in his community 
and of his country. 

Prior to my friendship with Mr. Reilly, 
he served as an Assistant Corporation 
Counsel for the District of Columbia; 
as an examiner for and subsequently as 
executive assistant to the Chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board; and by 
nomination of President Roosevelt and 
confirmation of the Senate, as a member 
of the Public Utilities Commission. 

My affection and respect for Mr. Reil- 
ly has increased with the years, but 
frankly, Mr. Speaker, my remarks today 
were precipitated by a sentence in a let- 
ter which former Chief Judge Prettyman 
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wrote to Mr. Reilly on the occasion of 
his resignation last December 10 from 
the Legal Aid Agency, when among other 
things, Judge Prettyman wrote: 


Of course, service such as you have given 
is never appreciated by the public, and much 
less is any public expression made of it. 


I hope that my remarks today will give 
public expression and appreciation for 
not only Mr. Reilly’s work on the Legal 
Aid Agency but also for his other very 
substantial contributions to his commu- 
nity, his Nation, and to the public in- 
terest. I include, therefore, Judge Pret- 
tyman’s letter, as well as letters from 
U.S. Court of Appeals Chief Judge David 
L. Bazelon, from U.S. District Court 
Chief Judge Matthew F, McGuire, and 
from associates of Mr. Reilly on the Legal 
Aid Agency; and a letter to Mr. Reilly 
from Postmaster General John N. Gro- 
nouski on the occasion of Mr. Reilly’s res- 
ignation last December 31 from the Post 
Office Department Advisory Board as 
part of my remarks at this point: 

U. S. Court or APPEALS, 
Washington, D.C., December 21, 1964. 
JAMES FRANCIS REILLY, Esq., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jm: It would be impossible for me 
to phrase my feeling of regret that you are 
retiring from the Legal Aid Agency. Of 
course service such as you have given is never 
appreciated by the public, and much less is 
any public expression made of it. However, 
you have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you have been largely responsible for one of 
the major steps forward in the administra- 
tion of justice in the Nation's Capital and, 
indeed, in the country as a whole. I must 
also add that we had a lot of fun in the 
process, 

I wish for you continuing good health and 
very great prosperity. I hope you do not 
make too much money, as that might spoil 
you. 

Wishing you and yours a merry Christmas, 

Sincerely, 
Barrett, 
E. BARRETT PRETTYMAN, 
Chief Judge. 
U.S. COURT oF APPEALS, 
Washington, D.C., December 23, 1964. 
JAMES FRANCIS REILLY, Esq., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. REILLY: It was with great regret 
that I read your letter offering your resigna- 
tion as Chairman of the Board of Directors 
for the Legal Aid Agency. Your service to 
the Board and to the defense of indigent per- 
sons accused of crime has been a model to 
your contemporaries and in the finest tradi- 
tions of our profession. 

In its 4 years of service to this community, 
the record of your organization in the con- 
tinuing and, at times, frustrating job of 
guaranteeing equality before the law is one of 
which you and the Board may be justifiably 
proud. The Legal Aid Agency has set an ex- 
ample that is already being looked to by 
offices in other parts of the country. Since 
its establishment, its lawyers have handled 
over 685 cases in the U.S. district court and 
have offered invaluable service and assistance 
to the other members of the bar appointed 
to represent indigents in criminal cases. 
Agency attorneys have served with integrity 
and competence in the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions, the juvenile court, 
the Commission on Mental Health, and in 
over 909 preliminary hearings in felony and 
homicide cases in this jurisdiction. Despite 
the pressures and antagonisms which are so 
often the lot of those who are called upon to 
do an unpopular job, they have maintained 
the highest devotion to their clients’ interests 
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and the professional. ethics which govern 
their work. You and your Board have guided 
them in this task with patience, courage, and 
wisdom. 

I was indeed pleased to learn of the ex- 
pansion of your services under a grant from 
the national defender project of the Legal 
Aid and Defender Association, I hope that 
Congress will choose to continue the services 
and positions financed under that program. 
The Legal Aid Agency has in many ways be- 
come a focal point for creative thinking and 
improvement of the administration of crim- 
inal justice in the District of Columbia. Its 
strengthening can only enhance the role it 
has played in educating and assisting the 
bar in this area. 

I know that your decision to leave your po- 
sition does not in any way evidence any de- 
parture from your longstanding devotion 
and interest in the solution of the problems 
of the administration of criminal justice 
here. We have only carved a small niche 
in the enormous problems that beset the 
criminal law field from investigation through 
the correctional process. I look forward to 
many more years of your creative thought 
and mature judgment on these issues. At 
the present I and the community offer our 
deep thanks. 

Sincerely, 
Davm E. BAZELON, 
Chief Judge. 


U.S. DISTRICT COURT, 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., December 15, 1964. 
JAMES FRANCIS REILLY, Esq., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: It is with regret that I note you 
have concluded that by virtue of the pres- 
sure of your own personal and professional 
affairs you must tender your resignation as 
a member of the statutory Board of Trustees 
of the Legal Aid Agency. 

Yours has been a splendid contribution, 
and it is with a feeling of honorable and 
justifiable pride that you can look back upon 
it. 

Wishing you and yours all the joy and 
happiness of this holy season, and the hope 
that all good things will be yours in abun- 
dance in the new year. 

Yours very sincerely, 
MATTHEW F, MCGUIRE, 
Chief Judge. 
KILPATRICK, BALLARD & BEASLEY, 
Washington, D.O., December 17, 1964. 
JAMES FRANCIS REILLY, Esq., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: I was very sad to receive the 
copy of your letter of the 10th resigning 
from the Board of the Legal Aid Agency. It 
is clear that you have as a member, and par- 
ticularly as Chairman of the Agency, made 
another outstanding contribution to the 
community, but in addition to that, we shall 
all miss intensely the pleasure of working 
with you from a personal standpoint. I will 
hope to have further opportunities to do so. 

With warm regards and all good wishes for 
the holiday season, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK A. BALLARD. 
COVINGTON & BURLING, 
Washington, D. O., December 14, 1964. 
JAMES FRANCIS REILLY, ESQ., 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear JIMMY: As you know, I read your 
letter of resignation from the Legal Aid 
Agency’s Board with sinking heart, however 
fully I understand and respect your reasons 
for the action. 

I have no such extensive experience as have 
you in various community ventures—but I 
have some. Never—but never—have I known 
anyone who takes hold of a community job 
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as ably, as diligently, and as conscientiously 
as you do. In the case of the Agency, it was 
you who, even before its birth, principally 
contributed to its life. Thus far it has been 
successful beyond expectation, with every 
prospect for even greater success in the long 
future. The credit is due mainly to you, to 
your leadership and ingenuity. 

It is never true that a given person cannot 
be replaced. But in this instance it is as 
nearly true as it can be. 

My affection to you, 
Howarp C. WESTWOOD. 
LEGAL Am AGENCY FOR 
THE District OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., December 22, 1964. 
JAMES FRANCIS REILLY, Esq., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: As we face a new year without 
you on our Board, I want you to know that 
I am very grateful to you for your many 
kindnesses to me personally and for the enor- 
mous good you have done the Agency and the 
cause which it is devoted to. I hope you will 
have a long and happy career and that the 
new year will bring you and your family 
added blessings. 

Affectionately, 
CHARLES B, Murray. 
LEGAL Am AGENCY 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., December 21, 1964, 
JAMES FRANCIS REILLY, Esq., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. RerLLY: Mr. Murray recently 
handed to me your letter to the Board ex- 
pressing your decision to resign, I would like 
to take this opportunity to thank you for all 
you have done for our organization and to 
2 my deep sense of loss in seeing you 

eave. 

I think in the years that you served on the 
Board and as its Chairman, the Agency has 
grown into an organization of which you 
may be justifiably proud. I think there is 
not a member of the staff who has not served 
with devotion to the standards of profes- 
sional competence and integrity that you 
and the Board have asked of us. 

We are aware and deeply appreciative of 
the part you have played in our growth, both 
as an organization and as men, 

Respectfully, 
Gary BELLow, 
Deputy Director. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1965. 
Mr. JAMES FRANCIS REILLY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: I’m sorry you have resigned as 
a member of the Post Office Department 
Advisory Board. I am well aware of the lead- 
ership you have displayed as exemplified by 
the fact that the Board members elected 
you as Acting Chairman to preside over the 
Board’s meetings in the absence of the 
Chairman and the Vice Chairman. 

The entire Department is indebted to you 
for the outstanding services you have ren- 
dered. We will sorely miss your wise advice 
and counsel, as well as your great sense of 
humor. 

I'am sure I speak for all the members of 
the Board in tendering to you our deep 


appreciation and affection. 
Cordially, 
JoHN GRONOUSKI, 
Postmaster General, 


VOTING RIGHTS BITLL 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
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and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, since introduction of the 
President's voting rights bill, we have 
seen in the news media considerable dis- 
cussion about the merits of the bill. The 
unconstitutional and discriminatory 
nature of the bill has been vividly pointed 
out by several distinguished com- 
mentators and writers as well as de- 
scribed in the Congress. In this regard 
I want to call attention to the column by 
Arthur Krock appearing in the New 
York Times of March 23, 1965: 


In THE NATION: Goop REASONS FOR THE 
Hurry 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WasSHINGTON, March 22.—The price 
demanded for suspending the current mass 
marching, trespassing, and prostrate picket- 
ing against voting discrimination is swift 
congressional approval of the President’s 1965 
equal rights legislation. Mr. Johnson urged 
the joint session of Congress to make this 
payment, Attorney General Katzenbach did 
the same before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, So it was wholly consistent with 
this purpose when the bipartisan leadership 
notified the Senate today that, unless the 
bill is approved by April 15, the Senate must 
forgo its usual Easter recess. 

But the notice served the purpose in an- 
other way. For the more time that is al- 
lowed to point out the flagrant constitu- 
tional and procedural flaws in the draft sub- 
mitted by the administration, the more 
plainly these flaws will be exposed. 

ENACTMENT FORECAST 

The leaders predict that Congress will pass 
the legislation, anyhow, without major ex- 
cision or modification. In that event, the 
Supreme Court majority which has expanded 
the scope of the 14th amendment far beyond 
prior judicial interpretations may not boggle 
at giving the stretch to the 15th that will 
be required to validate the President’s bill. 
But even the truncated Senate debate de- 
signed by the bipartisan leadership will at 
least project these highlights of the bill: 

FEATURES TO BE DEBATED 

1, By the arbitrary choice of the 1964 presi- 
dential election as the occasion when a State 
turnout of less than 50 percent of the 
eligible voters will put it in the category of 
States in which the Attorney General can 
suspend all voting eligibility tests and sub- 
ject its elections to supervision by Federal 
registrars, the bill is ex post facto legisla- 
tion, 

2. It also conflicts with the constitutional 
guarantee to all States (by article I, 2-2) of 
the right to fix their voting qualifications, 
limited only by the ban in the 15th amend- 
ment on abridgment in any discriminatory 
form of the equal right of any citizen to vote 
who has met the State requirements for 
eligibility. 

3. The grant of power to the Attorney 
General to decide that a fixed pattern of the 
discrimination barred by the 15th amend- 
ment is responsible for the low percentage 
enables him to: exclude Alaska, with 46.7 
percent, from the thrust of the legislation; 
include South Carolina and Virginia, despite 
the proved absence of discriminatory employ- 
ment of their tests in the November 1964 
election; and hit the selected targets of a bill 
misrepresented as national legislation—Ala- 
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bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina and Virginia. 

4. The device thus abridges the guarantee 
of article I, 2-2, to all the States. In the six 
States listed above it opens the ballot to total 
illiterates. It permits North Carolina, with 
a 61.8-percent turnout last November, to 
maintain a literacy test outlawed in certain 
neighboring States. And, although a con- 
siderable percentage of Americans who have 
registered to vote constantly, fail for a va- 
riety of reasons, to exercise their privilege 
at the subsequent poll, the President’s bill 
applies only to the percentage of a State's 
eligible votes cast in the election, regardless 
of whether the registration exceeded 50 per- 
cent, 

5. Although the legislation celebrates vot- 
ing as a sovereign right, it provides that this 
right can be terminated for any citizen who 
has failed to vote for 3 consecutive years. 

6. If a State where tests have been pro- 
hibited for 10 years petitions the Federal 
judiciary for the restoration of its guarantee 
in article I, 2-2, on the ground that it has 
been free of discrimination in that period, 
it is confronted by the discriminatory pro- 
vision of the bill that limits jurisdiction of 
such petitions to a three-judge panel of the 
Federal district courts in Washington. 


A VITAL FLAW 


One of the measure’s vital flaws would be 
removed by providing that the Attorney 
General shall apply it county by county in- 
stead of a statewide basis. But this would 
leave undisturbed deep constitutional and 
moral infractions that require the exposure 
of a debate which a bipartisan political force 
is employing powerful pressures to forestall. 

To abolish the poll tax as a prerequisite of 
voting in Federal elections, the President and 
Congress concluded this could only be done 
legally by a constitutional amendment. The 
voting rights bill supplies much more ground 
for a similar conclusion. This view is held 
among lawyers who are familiar with Court 
utterances on the subject matter that at least 
put in question Attorney General Katzen- 
bach's confident assurance to the House 
Committee that the bill is constitutional, 
and meets the requirements that enforce- 
ment legislation be appropriate and reason- 
able. 


REPEAL OF TELEPHONE EXCISE 
TAX NEEDED 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing legislation 
today to repeal the tax on telephone 
service, 

To repeal this tax will reduce tele- 
phone bills by 10 percent. Florida tele- 
phone users would immediately realize 
savings of well over $20 million each 
year. 

This Federal excise tax is paid by tele- 
phone users and not the telephone com- 
panies. The Federal Government im- 
posed the tax during World War II in 
an effort to curb unnecessary use of the 
telephone, and the tax has outlived its 
original purpose. 

The telephone has become a necessity 
of modern life. Businesses depend on 
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it, and the personal life of America has 

been deeply affected by this utility. To 

continue to impose a Federal tax on tel- 

ephone service works a hardship on the 

average citizen who is already overbur- 

cons with Federal, State, and local 
es. 

In 1964, Florida telephone users paid 
out an average of $20.42 each for tele- 
phone taxes. Telephone companies pay 
the tax to the Government after they 
collect it from the subscribers. It is 
another instance of business acting as 
a collection agent for the Government, 
and I am hopeful that repeal of this tax 
will not only reduce each telephone sub- 
scriber’s bill by the amount of the tax 
but that the reduction in operating over- 
head for the telephone companies 
will result in benefits to telephone 
subscribers. 

The legislation which I am introduc- 
ing will apply to local service tax as well 
as the tax on long distance calls. I urge 
passage of this measure by the Congress 
as promptly as possible. 


EXTENSION OF TERM OF A MEMBER 
OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CHELF. Mr. Speaker, late yester- 
day afternoon, March 22, 1965, I intro- 
duced House Joint Resolution 394 which 
would increase the term of a Member of 
the House of Representatives from 2 to 
4 years. 

Mr. Speaker, every time I go home to 
visit my people either during an election 
year or in an “off year,” invariably a dis- 
cussion of politics ensues. The most 
frequent and constant topic of conversa- 
tion has to do with the shortness of a 
term of a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. For instance, my friends 
always ask: “Are you running again?” 
and if it is an election year and I reply: 
“Yes” they say, “Merciful heavens, 
Frank, we just got through voting for 
you.” When it is an off year and I am 
only visiting, the conversation is the 
same: “Why don’t you fellows do some- 
thing about this business of running 
every 2 years?” Truly, Mr. Speaker, the 
people are way ahead of us in our think- 
ing on this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, since this has been going 
on for the past 20 years, I have at long 
last decided to take the advice of my 
people and try to “do something about 
it.” As a result, I have worked long and 
diligently trying to prepare a resolution 
that would not only be acceptable to 
two-thirds of the House of Representa- 
tives but would merit the overwhelming 
support of the other body as well. 

Mr. Speaker, there is much that can 
be said for legislation of this kind: 

First. It would greatly reduce the per- 
sonal campaign expenses of an individ- 
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ual Member. As you know, this amounts 
to a great deal every other year, espe- 
cially, when there are many of us who 
have closed our law offices and are giving 
not only top priority to the office but all 
of our time, energy, and what talents the 
good Lord saw fit to endow us with. 

Second. It would save the treasuries 
in the 50 States millions of dollars in 
unnecessary election costs. 

Third. It would make it possible for a 
Member to devote himself completely and 
entirely to his duties instead of having 
to campaign all of the time. 

Fourth. It would go far toward reduc- 
ing pressures of the many pressure 
groups, 

Fifth. I am told that a fairly recent 
poll conducted throughout the United 
States showed that the vast majority of 
our voters favor a 4-year term. 

Mr. Speaker, before I introduced this 
legislation, I wrote a letter to 432 Mem- 
bers of the House asking them to please 
give me their advice as to whether I 
should undertake the task. As a result, 
I was glad to learn that out of 236 replies, 
170 were unequivocally for the amend- 
ment, 20 were against it, and 46 listed 
themselves in the doubtful column. 
Many of the 170 had written in longhand 
such notes as: “I am fervently for it,” 
“overwhelmingly,” “vehemently,” and 
“emphatically” for it. One Member even 
used the expression that he was not only 
religiously and painstakingly for the leg- 
islation but that his wife was, too. 

Mr. Speaker, if you and my colleagues 
will please pardon a personal reference, 
let me give to you what my daughter, 
Bonnie, said to me on one of my trips 
home from Washington. Upon my 
arrival at my home in Lebanon, I was 
greeted by the family and my then little 
daughter, Bonnie, said: “How long are 
you going to be home on this trip?” 
When I replied that we were in recess and 
therefore I could spend a few days, she 
lowered her head and sadly replied: ‘But 
daddy, when you are home, you are never 
home.” She was right—I was leaving 
immediately for a speaking engagement. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that my House 
Joint Resolution 394, is not a new idea. 
Bills of this nature have been introduced 
for years. However, in making a con- 
scientious and diligent study of all of the 
bills I was able to secure, I found that 
they did not adequately cover the situa- 
tion. As a result, I have tried desperately 
to use as much of the language and ex- 
pressions which would carry out the 
original intent and purpose of our intel- 
lectual Founding Fathers when they con- 
ceived, drafted, and perfected our great 
Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, I know all of the shop- 
worn arguments against this legislation, 
the chief objection being: The House 
Member should “stand muster” each 2 
years; if he does so, he will be forced 
to remain close to the people. 

Mr. Speaker, the manner in which my 
constitutional amendment has been 
drafted would stagger the total member- 
ship of the House of Representatives so 
that one-half of the number would have 
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to run every 2 years along with the one- 
third of the other body. Never in his- 
tory have the people been known to de- 
feat anything near one-half of the total 
membership of the House of Representa- 
tives. Therefore, my bill would not only 
keep the people with a strong grip on 
their Government, but there is no prob- 
lem whatsoever with the Members keep- 
ing in close touch with the people. 
When the term of 2 years was set in the 
Constitutional Conventions, it was done 
for the purpose of allowing each House 
Member to go back home, most generally 
by horseback or carriage, to visit his 
approximately 30,000 constituents. To- 
day, my colleagues, the situation is 
quite different with radio, newspapers, 
magazines, telephone, telegraph, TV, and 
now even with the satellite Telestar, we 
can bounce messages live when and as 
they are uttered in Washington, London, 
Moscow, or Paris. And we have an aver- 
age of 435,000 constituents per district. 

Certainly, I am having no trouble hear- 
ing from my good people because my mail 
is running, at the moment, 300 to 500 
letters daily. 

Today, we also have faster modes of 
transportation, such as the jet airplane. 

Over the years, many Members have 
spoken out for a 4-year term. I could 
quote them, but I do not want to burden 
my colleagues. However, I would like to 
quote a few lines from a speech made in 
the U.S. Senate January 20, 1959, by my 
able friend, the Honorable MIKE MANS- 
FIELD. Among other things he said: 

I find that 170 years ago, there was no 
majority of opinion in favor of a 2-year 
term, and I feel that the supporting argu- 
ments for a 4-year term have advanced in 
this modern and more complex age. 


He also said: 

A 4-year term would give a Representa- 
tive an opportunity to perform a greater 
service to his constituents, devoting more 
time to legislative duties. 


In addition thereto, Senator Mans- 
FIELD said: 

Two years is by no means long enough for 
a Representative to learn his job, which is 
one of the most complicated, demanding, and 
responsible in the world. 


Senator MANSFIELD completed this 
particular speech by saying: 

Campaign and election costs have grown 
steadily and there is no reason to think they 
will decrease. Good men may be discour- 
aged from running for the House of Rep- 
resentatives because they feel they cannot 
afford it. If a Member did not have to run 
every 2 years, the costs would certainly be 
reduced. 


Mr. Speaker, it is most interesting to 
learn that of the 46 present Members of 
the House who are undecided on this leg- 
islation at the moment, at least one- 
third of them stipulated that they would 
not only retain an open mind but were 
inclined to go along with some plan 
that would increase the present term 
from 2 to 4 years. 

Inasmuch as this bill has to be sub- 
mitted to the 50 State legislatures to be 
ratified—within 7 years—it will not 
therefore apply to me because frankly 
I do not plan to seek reelection for that 
length of time. 
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Mr. Speaker, I sincerely trust that my 
bill will be forthwith referred to the 
Judiciary Committee of the House for 
hearings as soon as possible. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT FUNDS TO EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS PER AD- 
VANCED DEGREES CONFERRED 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, measuring 
the research and development capabili- 
ties of educational institutions involves 
many factors, some general and others 
specific in nature. One of the general 
factors is the number of advanced de- 
grees conferred. In this we must as- 
sume research and development activity 
is concentrated in the postgraduate 
schools. Further it is assumed the num- 
ber of postgraduate degrees conferred 
provide an indication of the relative size 
of postgraduate facilities. 

With this criteria of research and de- 
velopment capabilities established it is 
then possible to make an assessment of 
the geographical distribution of Federal 
research and development funds on the 
basis of dollars allocated to educational 
institutions per advanced degree con- 
ferred. The national average is $14,300 
per advanced degree. 

Only nine States receive allocations 
on this basis which exceed the national 
average. Heading the list is Nevada 
with $195,600 per advanced degree. At 
the bottom of the list is Wyoming with 
$2,100. 

Listed in 47th place is my own State 
of Indiana with $3,400 per student. In 
the list of States which includes Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, only Illinois 
with $16,900 per advanced degree ex- 
ceeds the national average. The alloca- 
tion to the other States include Minne- 
sota, $11,100; Iowa, $10,900; Wisconsin, 
$8,000; Ohio, $7,000; Michigan, $6,300, 
and as previously mentioned, Indiana, 
$3,400. 

Here is a solid, compact seven-State 
area which contains almost 25 percent of 
our Nation’s population, which produces 
more than 25 percent of the advanced 
degrees conferred in the physical sci- 
ences, mathematics, and engineering. 
Its educational institutions have proven 
research and development capabilities 
and yet the geographical distribution of 
Government research and development 
funds indicates there is less than ade- 
quate utilization of these capabilities. 

If this area of research and develop- 
ment competence continues to be over- 
shadowed in the future on the basis of 
Federal research and development fund 
allocation then I fear it will become in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain this com- 
petence. And it should be pointed out 
this same apprehension can be expressed 
for most other sections of the Nation. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an item which appeared in the Gilmer 
Mirror, Gilmer, Tex., October 8, 1964, 
with reference to the death of Mr. O. J. 
Beckworth: 

SERVICES HELD For O. J. Beck WORTE, 80 

Otis Jefferson Beckworth, 80, father of 
Congressman LINDLEY BeckworTH, died at 
7:28 a.m., Friday following a lengthy illness 
at Gladewater Municipal Hospital. 

Mr. Beckworth was a retired schoolteacher 
and had lived in east Texas many years, mak- 
ing his home in Gladewater for the past 12 
years and he formerly resided in Gilmer. 

Funeral services were held at First Baptist 
Church in Gladewater at 2 p.m. Monday with 
Rev. J. C. Henderson and Rev. Irby B. Bates 
Officiating at rites. Interment was in Gilmer 
City Cemetery. 

Mr. Beckworth was a member of the Baptist 
church many years, and was a native of 
Georgia. He come to Texas with his father 
and several brothers and sisters about 1890. 

The family settled in Smith County, where 
Mr. Beckworth was reared and from whence 
he attended Sam Houston State Teachers 
College at Huntsville. 

Mr. Beckworth returned to east Texas after 
completing his schooling and taught in nu- 
merous schools in Upshur County, which he 
made his home from that time until his 
death. He received a master of arts degree 
from Stephen F. Austin State College during 
the years and also served 6 years as county 
superintendent of schools in Upshur. He 
retired from public life while instructing at 
Winiona schools. 

Mr. Beckworth was married to the former 
Miss Josie Slaughter of Van Zandt County 
in 1912. She died in 1938. Four children 
were born to the Beckworths, including Con- 
gressman BrecKworRTH and Mrs. Pat Smith, 
who are twins. 

Mr. Beckworth married Mrs. Pearl Phipps 
in 1943 and they continued to reside in Up- 
shur County until her death in August this 
year. 

A member of Glade Creek Baptist Church, 
Mr. Beckworth also belonged to the Odd 
Fellows Lodge at Gilmer. 

Surviving are his daughter, Mrs. Pat (Lin- 
nie) Smith, Gladewater; his son, a brother, 
E. M. Beckworth, Stephenville; a sister, Mrs. 
Julia Ranspot, Mineral Wells; and five grand- 
children. 

Pallbearers were Mr. Beckworth's nephews. 
They are Paul Beckworth and Gary Beck- 
worth, of Dallas; Jake Slaughter, of Canton; 
L. F. Crawford, of Fruitvale; Cecil Bowdoin, 
and Russell Bowdoin, of Lindale; J. B. Beck- 
worth, of Minden, La.; and Jake Beckworth, 
of Hope, Ark. 


Also I desire to include a poem found 
in his Bible which was read during the 
funeral services: 

For Topay 
(By Edgar Guest) 

Lord, let me live today 

From start to close. 
In just the kindly way 

Which friendship knows. 
Let me be thoughtful, too, 

And generous here; 
Keeping in all I do 

My record clear. 
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Lord, let me live today 
Full to my best. 

No hurtful thing I'd say 
Even in jest. 

Keep me from scorn and hate 
And petty spite. 

Lord, let my soul be great 
From dawn to night. 

Lord, let me live today 
From malice free. 

Let me in work or play 
Unselfish be. 

Let no one find me proud 
Or harsh or cold, 

Too silent, or too loud, 
Afraid, or over bold. 

Lord, let me live today 
A friend to all 

Who chance along my way 
Though great or small; 

And when at last the sun, 
Now rising high, shall set, 

Let there to all I’ve done 
Be no regret, 


Mr. Beckworth lived a full and fruit- 
ful life. He knew both the joy of living 
and the many sorrows that can come to 
a family. Two of his children, Otis Clax- 
ton and Nellie Mae Beckworth, died while 
he was a relatively young man, and his 
first wife was ill many years before she 
passed away in 1938. He knew success 
and also how to overcome handicapping 
obstacles and successive disappointments. 

At the age of 20 he began to study in the 
seventh grade and walked several miles 
each day—to and from the school he at- 
tended. After marrying Josie Slaughter, 
a well-known and beloved Texas teacher, 
he was taught by her and after two of 
his children were born, he continued his 
education, spending 2 years at Sam 
Houston Normal College. This enabled 
him to obtain a permanent State teachers 
certificate. He obtained a second perma- 
nent State teachers certificate by taking 
examinations on numerous subjects. 
When 52 years of age, he received his first 
degree at Stephen F. Austin State Teach- 
ers College; and when 59 years old, he 
received his master’s degree at the same 
institution. He also attended the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Mr. Beckworth was 
successful as a farmer, teacher, school 
administrator, and as county school su- 
perintendent. He and Mrs. Pearl Sloan 
Phipps Beckworth, his second wife, a 
prominent and well-loved Texas teacher 
who died but a few weeks before Mr. 
Beckworth, always participated actively 
in the political campaigns of his son, 
LINDLEY BeEcKworTH. Widely known 
throughout Texas as an effective and dil- 
igent campaigner, he spoke convincingly 
in many towns and communities in be- 
half of his son, LINDLEY. He was always 
a faithful and active supporter of the 
Democratic Party and its nominees. 

With the passing of Mr. Beckworth, it 
can be said that a person who counted for 
good and who was a truly constructive 
personality had died. In his many years 
as a teacher and administrator, he cham- 
pioned the cause of the needy child. Mr. 
Beckworth was well known as a friend to 
the downtrodden and forgotten. He and 
his good wife, Miss Pearl, would carry 
food and fresh vegetables to impover- 
ished people. He was always active in 
behalf of the worthy causes of his Na- 
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tion, his State, and the communities in 
which he lived. Never was he afraid of 
an unpopular cause if he believed it right 
and just, nor would he dodge or duck an 
uncomfortable decision. Otis Jefferson 
Beckworth was—above all—loyal and 
faithful to his family, his religion, his 
friends, and his country. 


USE OF CHEMICAL WARFARE IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, it is shock- 
ing to learn that the United States is 
using chemical warfare in South Viet- 
nam. According to newspaper reports 
today, the United States has given, and 
is giving, the South Vietnamese disabling 
“types of tear gas” for combat use. This 
is the first time the United States has 
been involved in the combat use of gas 
since World War I. 

It has long been recognized that chem- 
ical and biological warfare is inhumane 
and should not be used in combat. In 
August 1943, at the height of World War 
II, President Roosevelt speaking about 
the use of gas in combat stated: 

Use of such weapons has been outlawed 
by the general opinion of civilized mankind. 
This country has not used them, and I hope 
that we never will be compelled to use them. 
I state categorically that we shall under no 
circumstances resort to the use of such 
weapons unless they are first used by our 
enemies, 


On January 13, 1960, President Eisen- 
hower, in speaking of chemical anc bio- 
logical weapons, stated: 

So far as my instinct is concerned, it is to 
not start such a thing as that first. 


Now the United States has started first. 
The use of gas, like napalm bombing, is 
an inhumane measure in a desperate war. 

According to the newspaper accounts, 
gas was first used in December. The 
people of this Nation and their repre- 
sentatives were never told of this new 
departure. Who knows what to expect 
next. 

I have several times spoken before this 
House and urged that an honorable set- 
tlement be negotiated in Vietnam. Sev- 
eral of my colleagues have suggested the 
same course of action. As long as it is 
believed this complex issue can be re- 
solved by military might, there will be 
an increasing temptation to escalate the 
war. 

The time has come to seek a diplomatic 
settlement in Vietnam. 


USING VOMIT GAS IN VIETNAM IS 
ACTUALLY A HUMANE FORM OF 
WARFARE 
Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute and to revise and extend 


my 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
interested in the comments of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] a mo- 
ment ago suggesting the use of a gas 
which makes people nauseated repre- 
sents an inhumane and barbarous type 
of warfare. 

If the gentleman had taken the trouble 
to read the announcement of the Depart- 
ment of Defense he would have seen that 
in combat situations in Vietnam, where 
the Vietcong enemy has infiltrated with 
friendly South Vietnam civilians, rather 
than drop bombs that would kill all these 


people, friends and foes alike, we are 


now utilizing a discovery which simply 
makes them nauseated and for the time 
being prevents the Vietcong enemy from 
attacking our friends, thereby saving 
their lives. I cannot think of a more hu- 
mane development that we could possi- 
bly use. Instead of criticizing the 
Pentagon I think we ought to congratu- 
late those chemists who have come up 
with this new and humane method of 
fighting this difficult and baffling guer- 
rilla war which has so often frustrated 
our capabilities in more conventional 
types of weapons. Let us hope our 
scientists continue to perfect similar de- 
velopments which will prevent the Com- 
munists from destroying the freedom of 
South Vietnam with a minimum of loss 
of life. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. I would like to commend 
the gentleman for the statement he is 
making. Everyone knows our country is 
doing all that it possibly can to suppress 
the spread of Communist infiltration. 
We are up against a conspiracy. The 
President has briefed the Members of 
Congress. He is the Commander in 
Chief. Our commanders in the field are 
reasonable people who are trying to do a 
reasonable job under difficult circum- 
stances, and I think it ill behooves us to 
map military strategy here on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. We ought to make clear that what 
is being used in Vietnam is not a poison 
gas of the type considered by the Geneva 
Convention, but a humane gas, a new 
and encouraging development. Let us 
not be frightened with labels. Let us 
recognize the facts. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, there are not any two ways 
about it, we must protect our troops from 
infiltration. This Congress has gone on 
record unequivocally as supporting the 
President of the United States in his 
effort to bring peace in Vietnam. We 
are doing everything we possibly can to 
get the point home to these people that 
we will not be driven out of Vietnam. 
This use of a new gas is one of the 
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human ways we are now trying to bring 
sense into the heads of these people. 
If this does not work we might try some- 
thing else. But we are determined to 
stay there, and this Congress and the 
Nation are backing the President in his 
course. We must win. We cannot be 
defeated, and we will not retreat. It is 
a question of whose side you are on. I 
happen to be on the side of the President 
of the United States and the American 
It is as simple as that. 
WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I would like to 
express my appreciation to the gentle- 
man from New York for the position he 
has taken in this matter. I would like 
to support the position of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs], and 
the gentleman from South Carolina who 
chairs the all-important Armed Services 
Committee here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and express once again my 
whole-hearted support for the President 
in Vietnam and his leadership there 
against the aggressiveness of commu- 
nism. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I. yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. I want to join my able 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. STRATTON], the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services [Mr. 
Rivers] and the majority whip, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boces], 
in supporting the President of the United 
States in the military policy laid down 
in South Vietnam. To me it would be 
incredible if we do not use all of the 
means at our command to support our 
Armed Forces in South Vietnam who are 
the victims of the vicious aggression of 
the Communists. So far as the use of 
this gas is concerned, it is not a gas in 
the ordinary sense at all. It is the hu- 
mane way or instrument of making war. 
Should we pull out of there, may I say 
to the gentleman, that would then be the 
road to war, and to untold hardship 
over all of southeast Asia, if not indeed 
over the entire world. It is the course of 
peace that we are pursuing in South 
Vietnam today. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Would the gentle- 
man from New York agree with me that 
the use of this particular instrumental- 
ity is within the discretion of field com- 
manders? 

Mr. STRATTON. Ido not know what 
the rules and regulations are that the 
Pentagon has adopted on this new 
weapon, and I would not want to com- 
ment on that particular point. I feel 
sure that a decision has been made at 
the highest level. But to suggest, as 
was done a moment ago on this floor, 
that the use of a gas which merely 
makes people vomit and temporarily in- 
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capacitates them, rather than killing 
them, is some sort of barbaric and in- 
humane procedure—when in point of 
fact this weapon was developed and is 
now being used to save lives rather than 
take lives and is therefore a new kind of 
humane weapon—is just fantastic and 
I could not let this opportunity pass 
without taking the time-to comment on 
it here on the floor of this House. 


SPECIAL ORDER REQUEST 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday and 
Thursday of next week, March 30 and 
April 1, following the legislative business 
of the day and the conclusion of special 
orders heretofore granted, I may ad- 
dress the House for 60 minutes and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. Mr. Speaker, 
I will not use the time allotted to me for 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


RETURN PRAYER TO THE NATION’S 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WATKINS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have fulfilled a promise that I pledged to 
the voters of the Seventh District of 
Pennsylvania during the recent cam- 
paign. This promise of action brought 
great response from the various groups 
and formal gatherings, that I had the 


pleasure of addressing during the cam-. 


paign. 

The voters of the Seventh District 
would like prayers returned to the pub- 
lic schools of the Nation. I have intro- 
duced a measure to restore prayer to the 
schools, as I feel their request must be 
met. 

Today, many questions concerning the 
social fabric of our Nation are being 
asked of the Nation’s leaders. The stu- 
dents are daily asking questions concern- 
ing morality and social progress. Yet, a 
factor in the development of the Ameri- 
can character has been removed from the 
classrooms. Prayer remains an impor- 
tant function in every state occasion, 
both on the local and national levels. As 
Members of Congress, we welcome a 
prayer each day. However, prayers are 
not found in the places of learning, 
where the future Members of this great 
body will be found. Prayer is the high- 
est form of respect and honor and I feel 
that respect is missing from the current 
social fabric of our Nation. 

The State should remain neutral in the 
matters of religion; however, real neu- 
trality would best be served, if the State 
would permit those children who so desire 
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to begin their school day with a prayer to 
do so. My bill mentions prayer, not 
religion or a specific prayer. I am call- 
ing for a free exercise of principles 
through prayer. Principles and ideas 
must be expressed and prayer is certainly 
an effective method of placing personal 
conflicts aside and having the individual 
ponder his role in life. 

The highest Court of the land must al- 
ways intercede to prevent infringements 
upon freedom of religion, however the 
Court should guard against decisions 
which would identify the Federal Gov- 
ernment with antireligion. The intent 
of the Founding Fathers was that this 
Nation will have freedom of religion—not 
freedom from religion. 


RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
SPEAKS OUT ON MERGER 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KEITH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has for many years been interested 
in military affairs, having served both 
as a National Guard officer and as a 
Reserve officer, I am very much inter- 
ested in Secretary McNamara’s proposed 
merger of the Reserves and the Guard. 

I am concerned now that in the long 
run, our National Security may be im- 
paired, rather than enhanced, by his 
proposal. The Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion has recently written a letter to the 
Governor of Massachusetts, in which 
they alert him to some of the details 
of Secretary McNamara’s plan which, 
in their opinion, will adversely affect 
the Guard in Massachusetts. 

As the time for hearings on this ques- 
tion approaches, I feel that this letter 
may be helpful to my colleagues in un- 
derstanding the long-range results of 
the proposed merger, and I therefore, 
under unanimous consent, have it re- 
printed in the RECORD. 

There are, in addition to the points 
made by the ROA, other effects of Sec- 
retary McNamara’s proposal that, it 
now appears, affect our Nation’s long- 
range ability to respond in a mililtary 
— 9 to the rising threat of armed con- 


In the absence of more specific argu- 
ments to the contrary, I believe that our 
Nation needs a strong Reserve, as well 
as a strong National Guard. Their re- 
sources and their roles are so significant 
and so different, that we should continue 
them in substantially their present form. 

The letter follows: 

RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN A. VOLPE, 
Boston, Mass. 

My Dran GOVERNOR: The Secretary of the 

Army held a press conference March 15 and 
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announced that 37 Governors of the States 
plus the District of Columbia had approved 
the troop list changes inherent in the pro- 
posal to destroy the Army Reserve, increase 
the strength of the National Guard, and place 
the remnants of the Army Reserve into a pool 
of personnel who will be subject to recall 
but will be unable to train other than by 
taking correspondence courses. 

I realize that the only official communi- 
cations that you have had on the subject 
is through your adjutant general who has 
been subjected to tremendous pressure from 
both the Department of the Army and the 
National Guard Bureau to accept the plan 
and the concept. The National Guard Asso- 
ciation has exerted similar pressure upon him 
and has urged him to put the plan to you in 
its best light. Some of the adjutant generals 
have resisted the pressure and some of them 
have not. 

The pressure stemming from the National 
Guard leadership is premised solely upon an 
overall increase in National Guard numbers 
and exclusive control of the Army Reserve by 
the National Guard. 

But this is not the whole story and as 
Governor of your State, with responsibility 
for its welfare and that of its citizens, I 
ask you to listen to the other side which 
this letter endeavors to tell you. 

While it is true that the National Guard 
overall strength is being increased from 
400,000 to 550,000 men, this accession of 
numbers is being purchased at a tragic 
price. 

The National Guard, today, with an au- 
thorized allowance of 400,000 officers and 
men is organized into 23 divisions. Fifteen of 
these divisions will be abolished. In other 
words, 66 percent of the National Guard or- 
ganization as it exists today will be elim- 
inated. About 150,000 National Guardsmen 
will be summarily dismissed from their posi- 
tions. Out of these 15 divisions, 6 small 
brigades will be formed. Forty general of- 
ficers, now in the National Guard, will lose 
their drilling status. The impact of this will 
be felt heavily by every National Guard or- 
ganization located west of the Mississippi. 

Furthermore, after the reorganization is 
completed and the National Guard becomes 
the only Reserve Force left to the Army, it 
will inevitably lose its State orientation and 
control. The Secretary of Defense believes, 
with the intensity of a crusader, in a com- 
pletely centralized organization and simply 
will not tolerate State interference. When 
questioned by the Senate Preparedness Com- 
mittee on this subjct on March 1, he stated 
and I quote his exact words, “because I have 
directed it and because the Federal Govern- 
ment pays 90 percent of its costs and con- 
sequently holds a heavy bludgeon over 
them.” The handwriting is on the wall. If 
this reorganization goes through, your con- 
trol over your National Guard forces will be 
nominal 


There is another aspect to this reorganiza- 
tion that should be brought to your atten- 
tion. The reservists in your State far out- 
number the National Guardsmen, They are 
citizens, too. They bitterly resent being 
torn out of the Army Reserve and having 
their Reserve component destroyed and 
turned into a pool. They are looking to 
you for all of the protection that you can 
give them. They expect it of you. 

In the light of the damage this plan will 
do to the National Guardsmen and Reserves 
in your State; the turbulence and poor 
morale it will cause; the net reduction of 
income to your citizens who have been doing 
their duty and do not deserve this blow; 
and the necessity for suporting the status of 
the National Guard as a State militia, we urge 
you to vigorously oppose this concept. 
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As one of the distinguished Senators in the 
Senate Preparedness Committee stated, “This 
is no time to reduce our military strength 
simply to save money.” It is now generally 
acknowledged that the primary purpose of 
the plan was conceived to do just that. 

E. H. REEDER, 
Rear Admiral, USNR, 
National President. 


FIVE PERSPECTIVES ON EAST-WEST 
TRADE 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 25, 1965, Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
professor of economics, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on the sub- 
ject of East-West trade. 

Dr. Dobriansky is a distinguished econ- 
omist. He is also internationally recog- 
nized as a legitimate authority on con- 
ditions within the Communist empire. 

It is my understanding that there may 
be considerable delay before the com- 
mittee in the other body completes its 
hearings on the subject of trade with 
Communist governments. 

It is also my understanding that the 
House committees expect to give this 
vital issue only superfluous attention. 

Therefore, I deem it necessary and 
timely to make Dr. Dobriansky’s views 
available for review at this time. 

Before doing so, I include at this point 
a statement by the Vice President of the 
United States, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
who, as a Senator from Minnesota, ob- 
served the following in a 1961 address: 

The Soviet Union’s economic offensive is 
a carefully thought out plan to disrupt nor- 
mal commercial cooperation between the in- 
dustrial nations of the West and the under- 
developed countries which need capital, to 
snare other nations into becoming economi- 
cally dependent on the Soviet Union, and to 
promote friction within the Western alliance. 
What we are seeing is a form of economic 
banditry by the Soviet Union, another weap- 
on in its imperialistic scheme. 


Mr. Speaker, I include as part of my 
remarks the statement entitled “Five 
Perspectives on East-West Trade,” by Dr. 
Dobriansky: 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished Members, 
I am grateful for this opportunity to present 
five interrelated perspectives on the extremely 
vital subject of East-West trade. With 
some identifying qualification, the quoted 
Humphrey statement on the cover describes 
pungently the nature of the totalitarian Red 
economic aggression launched against us and 
the free world. Considering the effective- 
ness of Moscow's deceptive peaceful coexist- 
ence and the potemkinized independence of 
so-called satellites in central Europe, the 
statement bears even greater applicability 
today than 4 years ago. 

Within the limited space of this presenta- 
tion, the perspectives offered here embrace 
certain supportable preconceptions and 
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points of understanding that necessarily 
must impinge on any rational evaluation of 
the issue. Indeed, whatever the preconcep- 
tions, analytically they are more determina- 
tive for the resolution of this important is- 
sue than the essentially secondary considera- 
tions of credits, strategicity of goods, out- 
standing obligations, various legal impedi- 
ments, patents, copyrights, the most-favored- 
nation treatment and, last but not least, 
the blunt desire for profits. Narrow discus- 
sions of these secondary points cannot satis- 
factorily answer the more fundamental 
questions of the strategic significance of 
trade in the imperio-colonialist Red design 
for world conquest, the role of the so-called 
satellites in the implementation of this de- 
sign, Western economic contributions to the 
strength of the totalitarian Red Empire, and 
seeming short-run benefits accruing to the 
tragic long-run disbenefit of the free world 
in this incessant cold war struggle. In short, 
East-West trade is not a subject for the 
simple vacuum of normal commercial nego- 
tiation and transaction, but rather it is an 
issue fraught with extensive politico- 
economic ramifications that the following in- 
terlocking perspectives aim to delineate. 


I. U.S. ECONOMIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOVIET 
RUSSIA’S INNER EMPIRE 

One of the most striking ironies of the 
modern period is the heavy inadvertent eco- 
nomic assistance given by the United States 
to the formation, growth, and development 
of Soviet Russia’s inner empire; namely, the 
Soviet Union itself. The supreme irony is 
that unconditioned good intentions, mixed 
with unfortunate elements of protracted ig- 
norance, have contributed to the buildup of 
the power center of the so-called world Com- 
munist movement and the basic enemy of 
our Nation. There seems to be almost a 
cyclical pattern in our economic assistance 
to Moscow’s imperio-colonialist ambitions. 

Succinctly, the pattern has been as fol- 
lows: (1) 1919-22, while one non-Russian 
nation after another—be it Byelorussia, 

, Ukraine, or Turkestan—strove to 
preserve its newly won independence in the 
full spirit of Wilson’s national self-determi- 
nation principle, the American Relief Ad- 
ministration poured over $40 million into 
Soviet Russia, indirectly helping it to destroy 
the new non-Russian states; (2) 1926-31, 
while Moscow embarked upon a genocidal 
Russification program against its captive 
non-Russian nations, U.S. exports of basic 
industrial and electrical equipment, plus 
valuable know-how, more than doubled to 
contribute immeasurably to Moscow's first 
5-year plan; (3) 1932-40, while Soviet Rus- 
sian assaults on the forces of non-Russian 
“bourgeois nationalism” reached new peaks 
in the manmade famine of 1932-33, the Vin- 
nitsia genocide of 1936-37, the heavy depor- 
tations and purges of the period, certain 
American business groups pressed for the 
recognition of the U.S.S.R., a bilateral com- 
mercial agreement was consummated in 
1935, exports moved steadily upward to 
about $87 million by 1940, and though the 
percentage of our total exports was never 
more than 4.3 percent, its incremental value 
to Moscow’s empire economy was incalcu- 
lable; and (4) 1942-47, while during the war 
and after non-Russian nationalism erupted 
throughout the empire, roughly $11 billion 
of U.S. goods were poured into the U.S.S.R. 
and used both to defeat the Nazis and to 
crush the forces of non-Russian independ- 
ents. 

This ugly record of the past may be ex- 
plained away on grounds of ignorance and 
shortsightedness; today, there is little excuse 
for adding another chapter to this record and 
callously ignoring the effects of expanded 
unconditional trade with the U.S.S.R. on the 
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captive nations in the U.S.S.R. The in- 
credible irony of democratic America abet- 
ting the strength and power of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s imperio-colontalist reins over approxi- 
mately 120 million non-Russians in this in- 
ner empire would only be compounded. It is 
bad enough that politically we have been 
grossly deficient in extending the promise of 
freedom and independence to these crucially 
situated captive non-Russian nations; let 
us not economically contribute to the aliena- 
tion of these natural allies. 


Il. CAPTIVE NATIONS VERSUS TOTALITARIAN RED 
STATES 

My second perspective on this thoroughly 
politicoeconomic subject is the cold war 
dimension in the Red Empire, between the 
captive nations and the totalitarian Red 
states. It is a grave and misleading fallacy 
to identify the captive nations—the unfree 
peoples themselves—with the respective to- 
talitarlan Red states in the empire, as some 
do today when they speak of “fragmenta- 
tion,” “nonmonlithism,” and some mythical 
“growing independence of Communist na- 
tions“ in Moscow's outer empire. Indeed, 
this fallacy is used to justify expanded U.S. 
trade with the totalitarian governments in 
Central Europe. Yet it is evident that there 
has been an unfortunate unfamiliarity with 
Soviet Russian techniques of “independence” 
and “nationalist” gestures vis-a-vis the non- 
Russian republics in the inner empire, which 
substantially have also been applied to the 
“satellites.” 

The armed and public eruptions for the 
greater part of the 1950’s—in Georgia as well 
as in Hungary, in Turkestan as in Poland, in 
Ukraine as in East Germany—were scarcely 
beneficial to plan fulfillments, the integra- 
tion of the East European sector of the Red 
empire along the still cardinal line of self- 
sufficiency, the launching of a world eco- 
nomic offensive, particularly among the un- 
derdeveloped countries, and the general pur- 
sult of the cold war in every conceivable 
sphere. When Western acquiescence to the 
empire became manifestly evident, latitudes 
for superficial changes and gestures were 
easily afforded, and the resistance of the 
captive nations has had to assume more 
covert forms, as in economic slowdowns, 
“localism” in the U.S.S.R., underground po- 
litical activity, and utilization of allowable 
means for national expression which the 
governments themselves seek to exploit. 

It is most difficult to comprehend the logic 
of those who contend that by simply trading 
with the Red totalitarian governments we 
would further the independence of several 
captive nations, enhance the opportunities 
of freedom, and advance the interest of world 
peace. Simple commercial trade would guar- 
antee the very opposite. In sheer power 
terms, the survival of every so-called Com- 
munist government, including Belgrade and 
Peiping, ultimately rests on the power of 
Russia’s inner empire. Despite typical intra- 
empire rifts and quarrels, it is fantastic to 
believe that any dependent regime in Central 
Europe would seek suicide, It is always in- 
teresting to observe, as in the present North 
Vietnam crisis, how the party’s ranks spon- 
taneously close when the whole network ap- 
pears to be threatened. Moreover, with or- 
ganic Comecon relationships, one member 
benefiting by Western trade benefits the 
whole. Unconditional trade would work for 
the totalitarian state and the empire and 
against the captive nation and its struggle 
for freedom. 

Ill. DEVELOPMENT OF THE RED TRADE WEAPON 

The third perspective can be introduced by 
recalling the fact that in 1952, when Stalin’s 
Moscow announced Russia’s world economic 
offensive, our businessmen laughed; 8 years 
later many of them were rightly concerned 
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about the oil offensive in Western Europe 
and the empire's penetrations in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. They saw more than just 
normal, competitive, business-as-usual trade. 
The development of the Red trade weapon 
has demonstrated well the dictum expressed 
by Khrushchey in 1955, “we value trade least 
for economic reasons and most for political 
reasons,” 

Red strategists have even provided the 
stages of this long-run development: (1) the 
buildup of U.S.S.R. industry in the twenties 
and thirties and its reconstruction in the 
postwar period, to which the West con- 
tributed heavily; (2) in the fifties, East Euro- 
pean integration and the plunge into the 
world economic offensive, again with Western 
assistance; (3) the sixties and seventies, the 
complete liberation of the underdeveloped 
countries from politico economic ties with 
the imperialists; and (4) by 1980, with the 
West so isolated and in turmoil, victory will 
fall like a ripe apple into the laps of the 
“worldwide Socialist camp.” Fantastic? We 
have already witnessed the first two stages 
and are now witnessing the third in process. 

Whether this third stage will be success- 
fully completed by the empire's rulers will 
depend, among other things, on the type 
of long-run trade policy we and our allies 
adopt to wage the cold war. Mikoyan, not 
to mention others, has given the clue as to 
how the industrial West is to aid in this 
Red global program: “It will be necessary to 
make wide use of foreign trade as a factor 
for economizing in current production ex- 
penditures and in capital investment, with 
the aim of accelerating the development of 
corresponding branches” (1961). In other 
words, whether by direct trade with Moscow 
or indirectly via Bucharest, Warsaw, or 
Prague, the West is to enable the empire to 
leap over years of research and development 
cost so that it in turn would show the under- 
developed countries how to lead into “Social. 
ist industrialization.” 

To argue as some do for more liberalized 
trade, or to adjust our license issuances to 
the fact that West European business profits 
from close to $5 billion worth of transactions 
with Eastern Europe is analogous to justify- 
ing the spread of opium peddling because 
some indulge in it. Also, to lubricate the 
drive for easier East-West trade and simul- 
taneously argue for the passage of the $3.3 
billion foreign aid program because Red 
pledges of economic aid presumably quad- 
rupled in 1964 is not exactly a self-consistent 
posture in the light of the empire’s economic 
Warfare objectives. 


IV. THE WEAPON OF TRADE FOR FREEDOM 


When inventory is taken of the manifold 
use to which the Red empire employs its 
strategic trade weapon, it becomes clear that 
in reality no desired good for empire import 
is nonstrategic. The cold war economies of 
the empire thrive on fertilizers, food, trans- 
port facilities, plastics, and clothing, as they 
would on technological data, heavy ma- 
chinery, and advanced military weapons. 
Yet, these and other items suggest degrees 
of strategicity that can accommodate a 
realistic and flexible trade policy predicated 
on political concession values. We should 
have no hesitation or fear to utilize trade as 
a weapon for freedom just as the Red totali- 
tarians manipulate it as a weapon for 
conquest. 

This policy, proportioning trade bids to 
political concession bids, represents a via 
media between complete embargo and slip- 
shod liberalization. It would be practicable 
and adaptable for all changing circum- 
stances; it would allow for credits and cash 
payments, consumer goods and producer 
ones; it would certainly infuse a consistency 
in our trade relations with all sectors of the 
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Red empire, in the Far East as well as in 
Eastern Europe; and in addition to negative 
and positive economic advantages, as pertain 
to the empire's plans, the underlying captive 
nations, the efficacy of our own foreign aid, 
and intrafree world trade, it would produce 
both the tremendous propaganda advantage 
of constantly spotlighting the real causes of 
our foremost problems and a vital leverage 
to rectify the problem of increasing West 
European trade with the Red empire. The 
list of concession bids would be of graded 
order, entailing the dismantling of the Ber- 
lin Wall, vastly expanded cultural exchange, 
the satisfaction of World War II agreements, 
the neutralization of Laos, the reunification 
of Germany, exodus from Cuba, withdrawal 
of Soviet Russian troops from Hungary and 
other captive areas, and many other tangible, 
points of value performance. 

V. THE NEED FOR WESTERN TRADE POLICY UNITY 

A formulation of trade policy along 
these lines implicitly underscores the need 
for unity primarily with our West European 
allies. The lack of such unity is in large 
measure attributable to our own failure in 
providing the necessary leadership in the 
cold war, over and beyond the military um- 
brella and foreign aid. With a new, concen- 
trated initiative on our part in this eco- 
nomic area, even playing up to De Gaulle’s 
conception of a united free Europe from the 
Atlantic to the Urals, a NATO Council on 
Free World Trade should be established to 
forge this economic weapon for freedom and 
infuse a new life of working partnership in 
the Atlantic community. 

The results of this course of positive ac- 
tion would naturally have to be extended to 
our allies in the Far East. With the eco- 
nomic power assembled, in the ratio of 3 to 1 
to the entire Red empire, the so-called 
Communist economic offensive would be- 
come a sterile exercise as the free world 
market, particularly in the underdeveloped 
areas, flourishes bountifully as the market 
for the free. 


Mr. Speaker, this subject should be of 
vital interest to all of us. I do hope all 
the Members of the House and all citi- 
zens who avidly follow the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record will reflect on all the points as 
set forth by Dr. Dobriansky. 


WHY QUARREL WITH SUCCESS? 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion’s press has been filled with a pro- 
posal to attack the independence of the 
Federal Reserve System and subject it 
to political control. The ranking mi- 
nority member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, the gentleman from 
New Jersey, Congressman WILLIAM 
WIDNALL, has written a most informa- 
tive article exposing the fallacies in the 
proposed bill, H.R. 11. In section after 
section, the respected New Jersey Rep- 
resentative points out the dangers in 
such an experiment. Knowing Mr. 
WIDNALL’s critique will be of interest to 
Members of Congress and others con- 
cerned with banking and monetary pol- 
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icy, I, under unanimous consent, include 
the article which appeared in the March 
issue of Banking at this point in the 
RECORD: 

WHY QUARREL WITH SUCCESS? 

(By Hon. Wx111aM B. WIDNALL) 

Bankers individually need to wake up. 
They need to abandon the reticence into 
which they have retired, withdrawing from 
legislative fights. Their justification for 
their inactivity is outdated. It frequently is 
expressed in terms of, “Well, of course, our 
customers represent all points of views, so we 
can’t very well engaged in legislative con- 
troversy.” 

In my considered judgment, bankers do 
not serve the best interests of their custom- 
ers representing all points of view unless 
they actively engage in the present legisla- 
tive controversy adversely affecting banking 
in this 89th session of the Congress. For 
what is at stake now is not just banking, 
but the soundness of our money. This af- 
fects everybody: Banks, their customers, and 
the general public. 


FOREMOST PROPOSAL 


Foremost among legislative proposals ad- 
versely affecting our dollar and banking is 
the wide-ranging bill, H.R. 11, introduced 
by my good friend and colleague, the Hon- 
orable WRIGHT PATMAN, chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, on 
January 4, 1965. I have high personal re- 
gard for the chairman. He is personable, 
able, and conscientious. But, I simply do not 
share his monetary views. 

H.R. 11 is a collection of miscellaneous 
provisions tied together by one central 
theme—subordinate the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to the politics of the party in power 
and remove such independence as it has. 
H.R. 11 has been referred to as an omnibus 
banking bill. In my opinion it would be 
more accurate to call it a blunderbuss bank- 
ing bill, because it surely would shoot down 
confidence in our currency and bank credit 
at home and abroad, confidence in the very 
integrity of our monetary system. Every 
bank, every community, every citizen has a 
stake in this. 

The first nine sections of the Patman bill 
now before the Housing Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee would require retirement of 
all Federal Reserve bank stock and, in lieu 
thereof, require the purchase of a certificate 
of membership for which a nominal fee of 
$10 would be paid. There is no question that 
the system so revised would be workable. But 
for more than 50 years the Fed, under the 
existing member bank stock purchases re- 
quirement, has evolved into the world’s best 
and most respected central banking system. 
Then why quarrel with success? Why down- 
grade the Fed to a $10 membership club? 
There is no need for this provision of the bill. 

Section 10 is the heart of HR. 11. It 
would amend section 12A of the Federal Re- 
serve Act which relates to open market op- 
erations of the Fed, broadening its scope to 
encompass not only open market operations 
but “all other actions and policies of the 
Federal Reserve banks and the Board in the 
field of monetary affairs.” All Fed monetary 
actions and policies then would become sub- 
ject to absolute Presidential control; for the 
subsection, as it would be amended, would 
provide that all these activities “shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the programs and 
policies of the President pursuant to the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 and other provisions of 
law.” 

Section 16 of the bill would amend the 
Employment Act of 1946 so as to require the 
President, in transmitting his Economic Re- 
port to the Congress in January of each year, 
to include in his program his “recommenda- 
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tions on fiscal and debt management policy 
and guidelines concerning monetary policy, 
domestic and foreign, including the growth of 
the money supply as defined by him.” But 
as already noted, section 10 of the bill is so 
worded as to convert these “recommenda- 
tions” to absolute “controlling directives.” 


EFFECT ON THE FED 


Independence of the Fed within the Gov- 
ernment would be completely gone. Mem- 
bers of the Fed Board would become mere 
puppets to carry out monetary actions and 
policies determined in the White House. 
Banking and credit policy affecting the dol- 
lar’s purchasing power and soundness would 
be open to the whims and expedients of 
politicians. Serious deterioration of con- 
fidence in the integrity of our monetary sys- 
tem would be an inevitable result of such 
action. 

The bill goes on to require that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board “shall submit a quarterly 
report to the Congress, stating, in compre- 
hensive detail, its past and prospective ac- 
tions and policies under this section and 
otherwise with respect to monetary affairs, 
and indicating specifically how such actions 
and policies facilitate the economic program 
of the President.” 

Imagine conducting monetary policy with- 
in the context of such unheard of require- 
ments. The President, it should be noted 
moreover, would be required to set monetary 
policy objectives for a year in advance. The 
Fed not only would have to report in detail 
to Congress within not less than every third 
month on what it had done in implementing 
those or other objectives, but also would have 
to lay bare in comprehensive detail what it 
was going to do in the future. 

No central bank could operate wisely under 
such requirements. Politicians, professors, 
and press would have a field day expounding 
on every move the Fed had made or was 
about to make in carrying out monetary 
policy. Any Congressman could take off 5 
minutes from a busy day to make a speech 
telling the Fed what it ought to be doing. 
Speculators would love it—they wouldn’t 
even have to guess any more. Headline 
writers would have a circus. The dollar 
would be . The financial markets 
would be bewildered. It is hard for me to 
conceive of a more disrupting approach to 
the conduct of monetary policy. 


END OF THE BOARD 


Section 11 of the bill would fire all seven 
members of the existing Board of Governors 
the moment the bill became law. And they 
would stay fired. Subsection (b) of section 
11 reads: “The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System established under 
authority of the Federal Reserve Act as in 
effect prior to the effective date of the amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) of this section 
is abolished. Each member of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System in 
Office immediately prior to the taking effect 
of such amendment shall be paid 1 year's 
salary at his then current rate.” All of the 
present board members would be fired en 
bloc through abolishing the existing board 
and each would be given 1 year’s salary as 
termination pay. This would become effec- 
tive immediately upon the signing of the bill 
into law. 

The new Federal Reserve Board would be 
a five-man body, with the members serving 
for 5-year terms, once initial rotation of 
members was established. The members 
would be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. The President 
would designate the chairman of the Board. 
Although the preface to the enacting clause 
states that the bill, as one of its provisions, 
provides for “making the term of the chair- 
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man of the Board coterminous with that of 
the President of the United States,” such is 
not necessarily the case under the actual 
provisions of the bill. Section 11 (a) provides, 
“The President shall designate one member 
as chairman, to serve as such until the ex- 
piration of his term of office as a member or 
until the President shall designate another 
member to serve as chairman, whichever is 
earlier.” 
PRESIDENTIAL POWER 


Under that provision the chairman could 
serve a year or more beyond the term of the 
President or he could serve as chairman for 
less than a day. Even after rotation of board 
members was fully established, a President 
could name at least five different members 
as chairman during the course of a 4-year 
Presidential term. Service of a board mem- 
ber as chairman strictly would be at the 
pleasure of the President. 

The new members of the new Federal Re- 
serve Board, in due course, would assume 
the newly restricted duties of the existing 
members of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System who, as noted, would 
be fired upon enactment of the bill. The 
new Board members would assume the du- 
ties of the Federal Open Market Committee, 
as the bill in just seven words would abolish 
that Committee. 


AUDIT BY THE GAO 


The bill provides that the General Ac- 
counting Office audit the Federal Reserve 
banks. Presently the 12 banks are audited 
by an extremely capable audit supervisory 
staff under the direction of and solely re- 
sponsible to the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. The new section 
recognizes that the GAO may not be pres- 
ently, and probably is not, equipped to do 
the job. It authorizes the Comptroller Gen- 
eral “to employ such personnel and to obtain 
such temporary and intermittent services 
as may be necessary to carry out the audit.” 
If the GAO audited the Federal Reserve 
banks, the Board still would have to con- 
tinue for an indefinite period of time its own 
system audits to with assurance 
the Board’s responsibilities in supervising 
the individual Federal Reserve banks and 
their branches. 

Aside from unnecessary duplication of au- 
dits, the change would make it possible for 
the GAO to meddle in monetary policy. That 
such a probability is more than academic 
is attested by the dispute at the present 
time between the Treasury and GAO over 
Treasury tax and loan accounts in commer- 
cial banks. The Treasury supports continu- 
ation of the existing system, under which 
commercial banks do not pay interest on 
tax and loan accounts but in return provide 
special services to the Government without 
cost. The Treasury views the present system 
as “a model for the attainment of public ends 
through the automatic operation of private 
incentives.” But the GAO disagrees—and 
Chairman PatmMan has introduced H.R, 42 
oe we 2 N position of the 

2 e Tr 
in this dispute. irel peek 
FINANCIAL CONTROL 

The bill would require the Fed to pay 
all of its income into the Treasury and come 
to the Congress for appropriations for its 
expenses. Last year e: of the Fed 
were $197 million and $1.06 billion of net 
earnings were paid into the Treasury. That 
is a most impressive record. What is in- 
volved in this proposed change, is extension 
of political control over the Fed. Use po- 
litical control of the Fed’s expenses as a lever 
to influence monetary policy and confidence 
of foreign monetary authorities in the in- 
tegrity of the dollar would suffer. It would 
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seriously diminish their willingness to con- 
tinue to hold dollars, rather than gold, in 
their own monetary reserves. Why invite 
a foreign gold run on the dollar? 

I think every banker should have an opin- 
ion on this proposal, You should obtain a 
copy of the bill and not just read, but study 
it intensively. Put your bank counsel to 
work on it. Make it your business to have 
your own opinion on the proposal and then 
do something about it. Make your views 
known at home and in Washington. Don’t 
rely on someone else to do this for you. It 
is your duty. 

As I have stated, Chairman PaTMan is an 
energetic advocate of his position. He has 
mounted what he refers to as a grass-roots 
crusade to change the Fed. This started 
with his August 3 “ABO’s of Money” speech 
on the floor of the House, followed by the 
mailing of reprints to a reported “more than 
300,000” persons around the country. Mem- 
bers of the Congress report that the chair- 
man’s speech received considerable publicity 
in their local papers. Members also report 
they are receiving letters from their con- 
stituents to support Chairman PaTMAN’s 
Federal Reserve bill when it is introduced. 
It is time that bankers themselves, as con- 
stituents, communicate with their Congress- 
man. No less important, bankers should 
make their views known to their customers, 
local press, and radio. 


NO PARTISAN MATTER 


The impending legislative fight over this 
bill is not a politically partisan matter. 
Bankers, big and small, are members of 
each of our political parties. If it were a 
partisan fight, the chairman would win 
hands down, as his party has a 2-to-1 ma- 
jority both on the committee and in the 
Congress. It is going to require votes to 
stop this bill; votes from both majority and 
minority Members of the House. If you 
believe, as I do, that this bill is a most un- 
sound and unwise legislative proposal that 
would adversely affect your industry and the 
economy of the whole country, then you as 
bankers should get busy—now. Write your 
Congressman; talk with your Congressman; 
get your customers to write him; convince 
him that this bill endangers our monetary 
system and would make it the football of 
politics. It should be defeated. 


EDUCATION—FIRST WORK OF OUR 
TIMES AND SOCIETY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has called education “the 
first work of our times and the first work 
of our society.” 

Nearly 100 years ago, on March 2, 1867, 
another President Johnson gave similar 
recognition to the importance of educa- 
tion in our national life by signing into 
law “An act to establish a Department 
of Education,” which had been passed by 
the 40th Congress of the United States. 
Nine days later, the President appointed 
Henry Barnard, who, with other leading 
educators, had long advocated a Federal 
education agency, the first Commissioner 
of Education. 
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The broad scope intended from the 
outset for the Department of Education 
was made clear by the wording of the 
act which declared that the new Depart- 
ment should serve the purposes “of col- 
lecting such statistics and facts as shall 
show the condition and progress of edu- 
cation in the several States and Terri- 
tories, and of diffusing such information 
respecting the organization and manage- 
ment of schools and school systems, and 
methods of teaching, as shall aid the 
people of the United States in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of efficient 
school systems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education throughout the 
country.” 

Despite its designation as a Depart- 
ment, however, the newly created edu- 
cation agency was not accorded Cabinet 
status. The act establishing a “Depart- 
ment” of Education was never repealed, 
but a year after its creation, in 1868, the 
Department was referred to in an ap- 
propriation act of Congress as the “Of- 
fice of Education.” For 72 years the 
Office of Education was attached to the 
Department of the Interior. In 1939 it 
was transferred to the Federal Security 
Agency, whose organization was de- 
signed to include various bureaus and 
offices which administered programs in- 
volved in relationships with individuals 
as distinguished from departments with 
more apparent functional missions. Ul- 
timately, in 1953, it became a part of the 
new Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Today it is imperative that we assign 
education a new—and higher—place in 
the Federal structure. In 1867—or per- 
haps as recently as 1953—it may have 
been appropriate for the education 
agency of the. Federal Government to 
be a subcabinet unit. In 1965 it is an 
absurd anachronism. 

I have spoken before on the urgent 
need to create a Department of Educa- 
tion. Today I would like to add a few 
remarks on this vitally important 
subject. 

The phenomenal growth of education 
in America during a single decade—the 
decade immediately after the Office of 
Education was placed under the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—and its projected further growth 
during the decade ahead are illustrated 
by the following statistics: 

Enrollments in our elementary and 
Secondary schools, public and private, 
increased from 32.3 million in 1953 to 
46.9 million in 1963. By 1973, they are 
expected to reach 54 million. 

The number of boys and girls grad- 
uating each year from our high schools 
climbed from 1.3 million in 1953-54 to 
2.3 million in 1963-64. This number is 
expected to reach 3.1 million in 1973-74. 

The number of classroom teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools rose 
from 1.2 million in 1953 to 1.8 million 
in: 1963. We will need almost 2.2 million 
teachers by 1973. 

College and university enrollments in- 
creased by more than 50 percent in the 
1950’s. In the present decade, they will 
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nearly double, reaching 7 million en- 
rolled students by 1970. 

This unprecedented expansion in edu- 
cational activity has been paralleled by 
an unprecedented degree of support for 
education from the Federal Government. 
We are fast abandoning the old—and 
false—idea that Federal support for ed- 
ucation means Federal control of educa- 
tion. With the States and local com- 
munities already devoting 37 percent of 
their expenditures to education, it has 
become apparent that extensive Federal 
help is now required for the very sur- 
vival of our schools. A major step to- 
ward recognition of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to education was 
taken with the passage of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, designed 
primarily to strengthen education in the 
sciences, mathematics, and modern for- 
eign languages. More recently, the 88th 
Congress enacted by far the most com- 
prehensive program of Federal support 
for education in our Nation’s history. Of 
course these programs have resulted in 
greatly increased Federal expenditures 
for education. 

In the appropriation act of 1868, to 
which I have previously referred, a total 
of $20,000 was provided the Office of Edu- 
cation, In 1939, when the Office was at- 
tached to the Federal Security Agency, 
it operated within a budget of about $27.4 
million. By 1953, when the Office of 
Education became a subordinate part of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, its appropriations totaled 
about $290 million, a figure that did not 
increase over the next 5 years. 

In fiscal year 1964, however, Office of 
Education appropriations reached about 
$700 million, and in fiscal year 1965 they 
more than doubled to $1.5 billion. In 
fiscal year 1966, if the proposed $1.5 bil- 
lion education program is enacted, the 
total will come to $3.4 billion—nearly five 
times the amount of only 2 years ago. 
Even during the present fiscal year, the 
Office of Education has a larger budget 
than several departments with Cabinet 
rank. 

These figures are a fair reflection of the 
tremendous growth of the scope and 
significance of the Office of Education in 
recent years. They represent the trans- 
formation of a comparatively unimpor- 
tant statistical office into the agency pri- 
marily responsible for the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s role in what President John- 
son has aptly described as the first work 
of our times and the first work of our 
society.” 

Despite this primary responsibility, the 
Office of Education still expends less than 
one-third of the total Federal education 
budget, which amounts to roughly $5 bil- 
lion in the present fiscal year. This 
budget is shared by no less than 42 sepa- 
rate departments, agencies, and bureaus 
of the Federal Government. Nearly 
every department conducts its own edu- 
cation programs. So do such diverse 
agencies as the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Office of Economie Opportunity, 
the Veterans’ Administration, and the 
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partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 

-fare itself, $700 million is expended for 
‘education by agencies other than the Of- 
fice of Education. 

It is clearly past time to bring to an 
end the overlapping and duplication in 
the Federal educational role, to give tax- 
-payers fair value for educational funds 
expended, to create a clear, rational, 
workable mechanism for our Federal 
education programs. 

It is clearly past time to recognize in 
fact what we have already recognized in 
legislative acts—that the strength of 
education within our society requires an 
essential Federal responsibility. Educa- 
tion, within the executive branch, must 
be accorded a position equal to this re- 
sponsibility. This requires the creation 
of a Department of Education, with a 
Secretary of Cabinet rank, to carry out 
the educational responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government and to give proper 
weight and focus to education along with 
other major instruments of our national 
policy. 

On January 4, I introduced a bill to 
establish a Department of Education in 
the Federal Government. The needs 
which this bill are designed to meet are 
both imperative and apparent, and again 
I urge all Members of this body to join 
in its support. 

The 40th Congress of the United States 
has the historic distinction of being the 
first to recognize the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to “promote the 
cause of education throughout the coun- 
try.” The 89th Congress can make an 
equal contribution to the cause of edu- 
cation and the welfare of the Nation by 
giving education its rightful place in the 
Federal structure. It is most appropriate 
that a measure adopted in the adminis- 
tration of President Andrew Johnson 
should be carried to its logical and nec- 
essary conclusion in the administration 
of President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The words of Representative Ignatius 
Donnelly, of Minnesota, spoken in sup- 
port of the establishment of a Federal 
education agency nearly 100 years ago 
are applicable today: 

Pass this bill and you give education a 
mouthpiece and a rallying point. It will 
throw a flood of light upon the dark places 
of the land. It will form a public sentiment 
which will arouse to increased activity the 
friends of education everywhere, and igno- 
rance will fly before it. 


NEW YORK CITY IN CRISIS— 
PART XX 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
cellent series of articles appearing in the 
New York Herald Tribune on the many 
probjeme facing New York City con- 

ues. 
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The following article concerns the 
urgent task of combating air pollution 
and tells us what is being done about 
this problem. 

The article appeared in the Tribune on 
February 10, 1965, and follows: 


New Lokk Orry In Crisis: THE FORMIDABLE 
TASK OF CLEANING UP OUR Crry’s AIR 
(By Joseph R. Hixson) 

In 10 days the killer claimed 165 lives in 
New York City. They were almost all old 
people and babies under a year of age. The 
killings weren't discovered until 1962. Then 
the statisticians marked them down as 
“excess deaths” during one of the city's re- 
curring smog episodes in November 1953. 

An excess dead person might just as well 
have been murdered because he or she 
wouldn’t normally have died that day. It is 
too bad that it takes 9 years for the experts 
to detect and report excess asthma, 
pneumonia and heart failure deaths caused 
by air pollution, If doctors could tabulate 
them on the days when eyes are smarting 
and noses are protesting, citizens of New 
York City might become angry and demand 
action. 

Of course, nobody likes the incinerator fly 
ash that blackens lungs and shirts and win- 
dow sills, nor the acrid odors from New Jer- 
sey industries, nor the visible and invisible 
toxins from auto, truck and bus exhausts, 
nor the sulfur dioxide from cheap No. 6 fuel 
oil. If contaminated water came out of the 
faucet, everyone would insist on a cleanup 
of the water supply. But everyone is con- 
tent to contribute simply one dime a year to 
the fight against filthy air. After all, isn’t 
the New York City program the second 
largest in the country, after Los Angeles? 
(Angelenos pay 50 cents a year.) 

Commissioner Arthur Benline, who heads 
the city’s department of air pollution con- 
trol, accepts his defeats cheerfully. He asks 
for more money for air monitoring devices 
and for more inspectors, but then he is rea- 
sonably happy when his budget isn’t cut, as 
it almost was this year. After the budget 
people scheduled :a; reduction in Mr. Ben- 
line’s budget, there was such a hue and cry 
that he received $19,000 more than last year, 


Ja total of $932,000. | 


The money allocated to air pollution con- 
trol in New York City is spent as follows: 
$428,000 for the inspectors; $179,000 for the 
engineers who approve new heating and dis- 
posal installations; $142,000 for research and 
determinations of atmosphere pollutants in 
the laboratory, and $183,000 for rent, secre- 
taries, commissioners, board members, pen- 
cils and paper. 

Now the new Federal air pollution control 
program, started last Fall, may just put an 
additional $200,000 into Mr. Benline's kitty. 
But that is just investigative money and 
“sound the alarm when things become im- 
possible“ money. It isn’t going to purify 
any air. 

Making the city air safer to breathe would 
cost millions and millions of dollars. On 
any given day, 36 of Mr. Benline’s 44 in- 
spectors are chasing around New York City’s 
320 square miles of soot fall peering into 
boilers and furnaces and incinerators, advis- 
ing, cajoling and handing out summonses 
that can cost up to $500 for habitual 
violators. 

Air pollution control inspectors make their 
calls both in response to public complaints 
of soot pouring from chimneys and from 
what they themselves observe. 

When the inspector calls, he first goes down 
into the basement of the building to inspect 
the burner and boiler. He checks to see 
whether the alarm system is working. A 
bell should ring if more than the permissible 
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amount. of soot is going to the chimney from 
the burner. 

If an incinerator is in question, the in- 
spector goes to the roof to check for fly ash 
heaped around the flue. He questions the 
superintendent on his trash-burning prac- 
tices. 

When the inspector finds something wrong 
(as occurred 5,467 times out of 34,324 visits 
last year, he issues a written warning telling 
the building owners to have it fixed. Then, 
if there is another complaint or violation at 
the same address, he issues a summons that 
must be presented in court (1,147 summonses 
were issued in 1964). 

But what the public sees and complains 
about constitutes less than 10 percent of the 
air pollution problem. 

Take the matter of sulfur in fuel oil, 
Down at St. Vincent’s Hospital, in a special 
airtight plastic telephone booth, Dr. Stephen 
M. Ayres recently exposed an asthmatic 
woman to air containing just 50 parts of 
sulfur dioxide per million parts of air. After 
ten breaths she turned blue and Dr. Ayres 
was forced to stop his research while he re- 
suscitated his subject. Dr. Ayres, director 
of the cardiopulmonary laboratory at St. 
Vincent's says, Our studies on the resistance 
of the tubes that carry air in and out of the 
lungs show that air pollution definitely kills 
victims of asthma and emphysema.” (Em- 
physema is a chronic, suffocating disease re- 
sulting from failure of the tiny air sacs in 
the lung to empty completely when a person 
exhales.) 

No doctor in New York City will make an 
estimate of the number of deaths and ill- 
nesses caused by air pollution in any given 
year. But a research group from Cornell 
Medical School is monitoring air pollution 
on New York’s lower East Side and checking 
the health of residents of city housing proj- 
ects there. 


KNOWN CANCER-CAUSERS 


The medical researchers already have some 
indications that respiratory diseases increase 
during periods of bad pollution, but their 
data are not yet ready for scientific 
publication, 

Mindful of such baleful effects of sulfur 
dioxide in the air, the city council recently 
passed a fuel oil code limiting sulfur content 
to 3 percent now and 2.2 percent by 1969. 
Owners of private homes burn a good grade 
of fuel oil containing little sulfur. But one- 
or two-family furnaces account for only a 
tiny fraction of the estimated 3.5 billion gal- 
lons of oil burned in the city every year. 
Most of that oil is No. 6, thick and sludgy 
and sulfurous. Most of it has more than 3 
percent sulfur. Some has more than 4, 

Commenting on the new regulations limit- 
ing sulfur content, a spokesman from the 
Consolidated Edison Co. said they would in- 
crease his company’s fuel bills by 10 percent. 
The Con Ed fuel bills now run $109 million 
per year, and the $12 million increase is 
bound to come out of the pockets of Con Ed’s 
New York customers. 

If sulfur dioxide and other sulfur com- 
pounds are New York’s No. 1 air pollutant, 
the chemicals from automobile and truck 
exhausts rank second, according to Dr. Mor- 
ris Jacobs, an expert on air pollution at the 
Columbia University School of Public Health. 

New highways, tunnels, and bridges con- 
tinue to funnel more and more automotive 
trafic into the metropolitan area. The 
chemicals from exhaust pipes—called alde- 
hydes—created the air pollution crisis in Los 
Angeles and are creating one here, Some of 
the aldehydes in those exhaust fumes are 
known cancer-causers. When there is lead 
in the gasoline, that noxious element is also 
added to the air we breathe. 
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The State of New York requires “blowby” 
devices on all new cars sold. The devices 
recirculate exhaust fumes from the crank- 
case back into the cylinders, giving them a 
second chance to burn completely into 
harmless vapors. Such devices theoretically 
cut exhaust pollution by 40 percent. But 
Dr. Jacobs, a realist about machinery, said in 
a recent interview that the devices quickly 
foul up with carbon and lose most of their 
efficiency. Nobody has estimated the cost of 
cleaning the devices every 5,000 miles, nor 
does the law require it. An uncleaned 
blowby device can actually increase auto air 
pollution, Dr. Jacobs says. 

A spokesman for the New York State Air 
Pollution Control Board admits that the lack 
of enforcement of blowby device mainte- 
nance tasts doubt on the achievements of 
the new law. He said, however, that there 
is to be a meeting in Albany later this week 
to discuss amending the law. The State has 
been told that the devices should be cleaned 
every 6,000 miles and replaced completely 
every 12,000 miles. The attachment only 
costs $1.50, to which labor should only add 
another dollar or so. 

Automobiles that come to New York City 
from New Jersey need not have the exhaust- 
purifying devices. And the fumes from New 
Jersey industries are not purified either. 
The westerly winds waft factory contami- 
nants to New Yorkers 75 percent of the time. 

The best thing about the Jersey fumes is 
that they keep moving. The same westerlies 
that bring them to New York, carry them on 
out to sea. But they are always present, 
waiting to be trapped by what weathermen 
call a thermal inversion. That is when a 
mass of cool air suddenly sweeps into town 
and is trapped under the warm air it dis- 
places. The cool air is denser than the warm 
and thus cannot rise. If the wind then sud- 
denly drops, New Yorkers live for a day or 
several days in a fetid soup of ever-accumu- 
lating organic chemicals. The last pro- 
longed inversion occurred in October 1963, 
but we have several short ones every year, 
usually in the fall. 

A long inversion is the air pollution crisis 
the public health authorities really worry 
about. With a proper network of air moni- 
toring stations and a law with teeth in it, air 
pollution control could, in an emergency, ban 
autos from the city, tell certain factories to 
shut down, and stop citizens from burning 
any leaves or refuse. But the warning sys- 
tem doesn’t yet exist. Nor does the legal 
authority. 

There is an interstate sanitation com- 
mission, formed as the only tangible result 
of New York City’s long hassle with New 
Jersey over the fumes imported across the 
Hudson River. The commission is planning 
to spend $1.5 million to study sources of 
air pollution in the metropolitan area and to 
set up the needed alarm system. 

The trouble is that, despite its imposing 
name, the commission hasn’t $1.5 million to 
spend or anything close to that sum. For 
comparative purposes, the total appropria- 
-tion Congress allocated to the U.S. Public 
Health Service to make air pollution control 
grants this year is just $4,180,000, and Con- 
gress stipulated that no single State should 
receive more than $522,000. 

The State of New Jersey has just been 
given $250,876 under the Federal grant pro- 
gram that is aimed mainly at stimulating 
communities which have problems with air 
pollution and have done nothing at all about 
them. 

+ Before New York City could submit its ex- 
eruciatingly detailed application for $200,000, 
the city fathers had to appropriate $100,000 
as its share. Fortunately the Federal grant 
can be made for a calendar year starting in 
any month, so the city only had to set aside 
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$33,000 for this fiscal year, which ends in 
June. Will the city get the money? A 
spokesman for the Public Health Service said 
he didn’t know who would be the beneficiary 
of the next set of grants. More than half 
the appropriation has already been given out, 
and New York hasn’t seen a dollar yet. 

Is the failure of New York City and New 
Jersey neighboring communities to get to- 
gether on their pollution problems jeopardiz- 
ing the grant? The Public Health spokes- 
man said he doubted it. But he added that 
the officials in Washington prefer to have an 
integrated plan for any given air problem 
area. In 20 years of trying, the city and 
New Jersey have never even agreed on the 
problem, much less on a plan, 

Commissioner Benline’s department must 
cope not only with the intransigence of an 
independent State, New Jersey, but with 
independent agencies and giant utilities. The 
transit authority, whose overage buses 
make a large contribution to the unpleasant 
fumes breathed here, says it can’t afford to 
recondition the engines of all its overage ve- 
hicles. The city housing authority, likewise, 
isn’t always cooperative about its faulty in- 
cinerators. 

And despite all the money Con Ed boasts 
it has spent, Mr. Benline isn’t completely 
satisfied that the company has done all it 
can. Con Ed people point to the city’s insa- 
tlable demands for power, especially in the 
summertime. They say they would like to 
build taller stacks to carry off the coal resi- 
dues their electrostatic traps don’t catch. 
But the Federal Aviation Agency won't al- 
low smokestacks above a given height in the 
vicinity of busy airports. 

And so, in a welter of jurisdictional squab- 
bles, studies piled upon studies, and howls 
of financial anguish when any enforcement 
is attempted, the New Yorker changes shirts 
and dresses twice daily, wheezes with chronic 
bronchitis that isn’t entirely caused by cig- 
arettes, and waits for somebody to bail him 
on of the awful air he must breathe to 

ve. 


NEW YORK CITY IN CRISIS—PART 
XXI 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr, MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, bureauc- 
racy, redtape, and indifference have 
plagued urban renewal projects in New 
York City for many years. 

The following article from the New 
York Herald Tribune of February 11, 
1965, tells the story of one of these proj- 
e most ambitious in the coun- 
New York Orry IN CRISIS; RENEWAL—WITH 

HEART 

(By Marshall Peck and Barry Gottehrer) 

“This is the most exciting thing that has 
ever taken place,” says a 35-year-old house- 
wife living in the West Side urban-renewal 
area. “We only hope we can survive it.” 

A New Yorker's struggle for survival in the 
face of poorly planned and haphazardly ad- 
ministered urban renewal is not a new story. 
It is one that has been told and retold during 
the city’s 15-year program. 

Yet the 20-block West Side project is not 
just any urban-renewal project. It is the 
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most ambitious ever attempted in the United 
States and its aim—and the city’s claim— 
has been that this time, regardless of past 
failures where lower-income families were 
repeatedly bulldozed off their land and 
pushed into another depressed area, the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood would come first. 

In the words of the city administration, 
human renewal—rather than human re- 
moval—had come to New York. 

Unfortunately, like many of the city’s pro- 
grams, the words are a far cry from reality. 

Somewhere between February 1, 1963, when 
the city started taking title to property in 
the area—from 87th to 97th Streets and from 
Central Park West to Amsterdam Avenue— 
and today, area residents are convinced that 
the city has lost touch with its people. 

To them, the city’s $200 million human re- 
newal program has been sidetracked by in- 
creasing bureaucracy, redtape, and indiffer- 
ence. 

“We have reached a point at this stage 
where we don’t know what kind of controls 
are being used by the city,” says Father 
Henry J. Browne, pastor of St. Gregory’s 
Roman Catholic Church on 90th Street and 
president of Strycker’s Bay Neighborhood 
Council. “We have found poor coordination, 
McKinley-era bookkeeping, poor liaison. It 
takes staffing and determination to save 
every human being up here—that’s what is 
needed. And that’s what we haven't been 
getting.” 

FROM SUBLIME TO RIDICULOUS 


According to area residents, what they have 
been. getting has ranged from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. They claim that, as of 
yesterday afternoon, the city had lost track 
of hundreds of area residents, people who 
were moved out and were due to be moved 
back, because of inefficient bookkeeping. 

They also claim that dispossess notices 
have been remailed to the same party a 
number of times and that copies of dis- 
possess lists have contained the names of 
people deceased or already out of the area. 

This alleged foulup in relocation has al- 
ready been the subject of a $230,000 study 
called the Greenleigh Survey, paid for by 
taxpayers’ money. The report—which is 
supposed to be critical of several city de- 
partments in their handling of the reloca- 
tion of West Side residents and the provi- 
sion of adequate health services—was due 
last fall. Since then, a preliminary report 
and at least one later version have made the 
rounds of top city officials but the report re- 
mains unpublished. 

Commissioner of Relocation Herman Ba- 
dillo says that the report will be made public 
soon and that some of its recommendations 
have already been put to use in the area. 

Strycker’s Bay residents however, insist 
that they have seen no change in the city’s 
handling of the project. 

What disturbs many people—both inside 
and outside this one area—is not that the 
city’s intentions are wrong. They aren't. 
Human renewal—as has been practiced by 
Mayor Richard Lee of New Haven—can and 
will work. 

What disturbs New Yorkers is that, de- 
spite its good intentions, the city adminis- 
tration has failed to convince the residents 
of this area, the one area New York officials 
continue to point to as the showcase of its 
human renewal program, that it can con- 
vert its words into deeds. 

“It is not enough to eliminate physical 
slums,” says Milton Mollen, city housing co- 
ordinator. “This does not eliminate the 
underlying problems—poverty, discrimina- 
tion, social deprivation. In the renewal pro- 
gram, we must and help to deal 
with these problems in every possible way. 
If we do not, we will simply shunt these un- 
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fortunates from one slum to another. What- 
ever we build will only be a monument to 
their hardship. In short, we believe that 
urban renewal should and must be human 
renewal,” 

HONEYMOON DIDN’T LAST 


These are certainly words to renew by. 
And, like most city programs at their in- 
ception, the city housing people tried to fol- 
low them in full with the West Side proj- 
ect—helping to set up and cooperating with 
a Citizens Advisory Board and the Stryck- 
er's Bay Neighborhood Council, which repre- 
sents 50 local groups and institutions. 

The honeymoon did not last long. 

Today, despite city administration state- 
ments and speeches that the West Side ur- 
ban renewal area remains a prime example 
of the city’s “human renewal,” the area resi- 
dents have learned differently. 

According to Father Browne, the city has 
been sorely and woefully derelict in not 
keeping close track of some 4,500 tenants 
(single persons or family units) who are af- 
fected by the renewal program. 

“It’s Just crazy,,” he said, “for if the city 
doesn’t know where people are, how are they 
going to get them back?” Right now, he 
pointed out, the city is trying to distribute 
priority notifications to West Side tenants 
that the deadline for applications into the 
first four units is March 1, but these notices 
are in letters which are being returned—ad- 
dressee unknown—in the mail. 

The history of the letters is a complicated 
one—and the city admits there have been 


snags. 

Last June, the department of relocation 
sent out letters to 4,500 tenants—those still 
in as yet unaffected portions of the renewal 
area, and those who had moved or been re- 
located—apprising them that they should 
indicate interest if they wished to seek ac- 
commodations in the first four middle-in- 
come housing units going up. 

Of this mailing, 500 letters were returned 
by the post office marked “addressee un- 
known.” About 40 to 50 percent of those to 
whom the letters went didn’t bother to 
answer. 

Commissioner Herman Badillo, of the de- 
partment of relocation, was obviously dis- 
satisfied with the mailing. It seemed to in- 
dicate that half of the tenants couldn't care 
less. 

T had satisfled the legal obligations,“ he 
says, but I certainly felt we should go fur- 
ther.” On the possibility that recipients 
had not chosen to open official city mail, he 
agreed to furnish address labels and postage 
to Strycker's Bay, and let them use their 
letterhead envelopes for a return address. 

SECOND MAILING SENT OUT 

Thus a second mailing went out in Octo- 
ber. On this one, Mr. Badillo admits that 
an out-of-State address list was used—al- 
though this was not realized until the letters 
began to return unopened to Strycker’s Bay. 
The council stopped counting the returns 
after they had gotten 1,000 back. 

By this time, of course, Father Browne 
and the council were in an uproar. If in- 
deed, the city had lost touch with at least 
1,000 tenants, things were not looking up 
for a rebuilding of the old community, 

This led to a recheck by relocation, and it 
agreed to follow up on 300 sample “un- 
knowns” provided by the council. In De- 

iber, the council once again mailed out 
300 letters to addresses the department of 
relocation had verified. By the end of Jan- 
uary, it had received 189 of these letters 
back—mostly stamped “address unknown” by 
the post office. 

Commissioner Badille, who believes in 
close cooperation with the West Side resi- 
dents, is now trying to find out why letters 
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with verified addresses still came back un- 
opened. 

Undercurrents of dismay about city effi- 
ciency started coming to the surface on the 
West Side a year ago. Last February, the 
citizens’ advisory board sent city authorities 
a confidential report of the state of affairs 
after 1 year’s progress. It was anything but 
fiattering for the city. 

The report did not mince words. In its 
introduction, it said: 

“Despite all the good intentions, the prom- 
ised program for relocation and maintenance 
have never gotten off the ground, and the 
West Side urban renewal area, like so many 
development programs before it, has become 
a blighted no man’s land. Buildings have 
been closed for months, waiting for demoli- 
tion to begin. They stand empty, inviting 
squatters, vandals, and vermin of all types. 
Horrified tenants have left the area in droves, 
somehow managing to find living quarters 
elsewhere, rather than to continue to stay 
amid the barren wastes ef the upper nineties. 
The relocation department has done little 
to find them places for these people, or to 
enable them to remain within the area. 
Most have left on their own, with or without 
their bonuses, many to places and resi- 
dences unknown.” 

The report said in conclusion: “It is un- 
fortunate and we regret very much that our 
report turned out to be negative, We have 
to be impartial and we cannot turn evil 
into virtue.” 

Mr. Badillo says that the findings of the 
still unreleased Greenleigh suryey have been 
indeed applied to the needs of the West Side 
community. Specifically, he said that the 
Greenleigh survey led to a formation of sev- 
eral demonstration projects, aimed at helping 
the residents—old and young—in a number 
of social service areas. 

Residents, however, claim these projects 
are only window dressing and fall short of 
solving the increasing ills of the area. 

“For all the brickbats that flew, I desire 
to have the best possible contact with the 
community groups,” says Mr. Badillo. “I 
feel the best channels are the neighborhood 
channels.” 

Mr. Badillo claims that the percentage of 
unknowns in the West Side ultimately will 
turn out to be less than 10 percent. Yet, 
even if only 10 percent of the former resi- 
dents move back into the West Side project 
area, Mr. Badillo will consider it a victory 
because “that will prove that it’s possible.” 

The West Side area (first studied in 1956 
and scheduled for completion by 1968-70) 
is being constructed in three stages for the 
purpose of permitting the best orderly transi- 
tion possible. 

City planners have praised the overall con- 
cept as one that employs the full spectrum 
of urban development—renewal, rehabilita- 
tion, conservation. 

But if the people who have been dislocated 
to make way for progress do not return, 
New York’s human renewal program will 
fall far short of its aims. 

That's the whole aim of urban renewal,” 
said a realistic city aid. “Otherwise, who 
are you cleaning up an area for? Don't for- 
get, we're dealing with things we've never 
done before, but the basic principle is to 
rehabilitate for people who live in an area— 
not drive them out and have someone else 
move in. Otherwise, we might as well leave 
it to private enterprise.” 

One critic of the West Side renewal pro- 
gram is Joseph Lyford, who has been con- 
ducting extensive research on the project 
for a book commissioned by the Fund for 
the Republic. He says: “The West Side 
hasn’t worked out a hell of a lot differently 
than did slum clearance under Robert 
Moses—except it hasn't worked as efficiently.” 
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HUMAN EXPLOITATION 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest appraisals of the defunct 
bracero program and the attempts to 
revive it was written by John Herling 
and printed in the Washington News 
this evening, March 23, 1965. Mr. Her- 
ling views the discredited bracero pro- 
gram in the broader perspective of the 
agricultural backwardness in America. 
This backwardness has been responsible 
for the tremendous resistance to better 
working conditions, higher wages, and 
the recognition of the dignity of the 
worker that has been exerted by the 
farm industry over the years. 

These farmers and growers and the 
big corporations which run the huge 
agricultural enterprises, who insist on 
the right to pay substandard wages and 
to work men under inhuman conditions, 
are draft dodgers from the war on 
poverty. N 5 

With unanimous consent I am insert- 
ing the article by John Herling at this 
point in the RECORD: k 

HUMAN EXPLOITATION 
(By John Herling) 

The big corporations which run huge agri- 
cultural enterprises in California are trying 
desperately to win exemption from the war 
against poverty. Their managers refuse to 
get used to the idea that human exploitation, 
traditional in their industry, is no longer a 
permissible activity. They lag behind other 
American employers and enterprises who 
have learned—sometimes reluctantly—that 
higher wages, better working conditions, and 
the recognition of the dignity of the worker 
create advantages for the entire community. 

For many years, through various means, 
legal and illegal, the corporate growers de- 
pended on a vast pool of low-paid Mexican 
workers who were brought in to work the 
crops, then sent back across the border. Last 
year, Congress cut off the importation sys- 
tem. Corporations were given sufficient 
warning to adjust their hiring policies. Con- 
gress, and both Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson, agreed that with the high level of 
unemployment in our country, there was no 
sense in importing foreign workers when U.S. 
workers were unemployed and available. 

To implement the clear congressional in- 
tent, Secretary of Labor Wirtz has issued 
regulations which sustain the ban on the 
importation of foreign workers unless it can 
be shown that domestic workers are not avail- 
able if offered a decent minimum wage and 
proper working conditions. The regulation 
went into effect January 1, 1965. Ever since, 
the growers continue to apply the squeeze 
to, among others, Democrat Pat Brown of 
California, to their two Republican Senators, 
and to a variety of friends and lobbyists in 
Washington to get Secretary Wirtz to let 
down the bars and bring in the Mexican 
braceros once again. 

In the first 2 months of this year, crops 
have been gathered by available domestic 
workers despite the piteous call for help from 
the braceros. 
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In a letter to Governor Brown, Mr. Wirtz 
pointed out that whereas “over 10,000 foreign 
workers were used in California agriculture 
in January and February last year, 1964, none 
was used this year. This has meant thou- 
sands of additional jobs for U.S. workers. 
And despite a good deal of talk about alleged 
losses in various California crops, there, in 
actual fact, haye been no significant t losses 
resulting from labor shortages.” 

Then, “the special recruitment programs, 
in which State and Federal offices have coop- 
erated fully, have worked reasonably well. 
They have been handicapped by the deliber- 
ate attempts of some growers to keep these 
efforts from succeeding, and by some workers 
falling short of doing what was reasonably 
expected of them. 

“We are still a long way,” he said, “from 
finally solving the problems which arise 
from the basic fact that wage levels for 
agricultural work are way below those for 
work of comparable difficulty in other in- 
dustries. Talking about our people not 
wanting to do stoop labor gets pretty thin 
when we know that the real point is that 
they are being expected to do it at wages 
which average less than half what they 
are for other work that is in general easier. 
And the talk about foreign workers doing 
this work because they are made of sterner 
stuff is nonsense too.” 

Before turning over jobs to foreign work- 
ers, Labor Department officials believe more 
yigorous recruitment should be carried out 
in California with its 400,000 unemployed. 
Reports indicate that growers have thrown 
blocks in the way of domestic workers to 
make the farm jobs less desirable. Second, 
if not enough qualified unemployed can 
be found in California, interstate recruit- 
ment can be carried out. Third, a large 
supply of American Indians, now on reser- 
vations, who are often overlooked, could be 
brought into the farm labor market. Fourth, 
as summer months come along, and un- 
employment increases, many of these un- 
employed for the summer could be recruited. 


WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, xo 
EDISON 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MINISH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
George E. Stringfellow, of East Orange, 
N.J., who. retired in 1959 as senior vice 
president of Thomas A. Edison Indus- 
tries, West Orange, N.J., delivered an 
inspirational talk on February 18, 1965, 
before the Kiwanis Club of East Orange 
on “Washington, Lincoln, and Edison.” 
This address, which was printed in the 
East Orange Record and other Moreau 
publications in its entirety, will be of in- 
terest to our colleagues, many of whom 
are personally acquainted with Mr. 
Stringfellow. 

His own distinguished career reflects 
how thoroughly Mr. Stringfellow has em- 
ulated Edison’s industry, integrity, and 
initiative which he cited in his address, 
Mr. Stringfellow went to work for the 
great inventor as head of the Washing- 
ton, D.C., office of the Edison Storage 
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Battery Co. in 1918. The consistently 
high selling records and profitable ad- 
ministration of that office prompted Mr. 
Edison to give Mr. Stringfellow the gen- 
eral sales managership of this company 
in 1923, and the following year he was 
made vice president and general mana- 
ger. Mr. Stringfellow’s brilliant record 
showed that the great inventor also had 
a talent for selecting the best men as his 
associates. 

Like Thomas A. Edison, Mr. String- 
fellow, always a busy man, nevertheless 
found his boundless energies could en- 
compass worthy external activities. Mr. 
Stringfellow was one of the founders and 
first president of the New Jersey Division 
of the American Cancer Society and re- 
cipient of that society’s award for dis- 
tinguished service in cancer control. For 
his zealous contfibutions to this and 
other medical programs, he received the 
1958 Annual Citizens Award of the Acad- 
emy of Medicine of New Jersey and was 
made honorary member of the Academy. 

His achievements, which are too nu- 
merous to cite, have earned him an hon- 
orary degree of doctor of fine arts from 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, N..; honorary 
degree of doctor of laws from Upsala 
College, East Orange, N..; honorary de- 
gree of doctor of humanities from Indi- 
ana Technical College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mr. Stringfellow was imperial poten- 
tate of the Shrine of North America, 
1958-59, and is connected with many 
business, charitable, and patriotic or- 
ganizations. 

I am pleased to insert at this point 
in the Recorp Mr. Stringfellow’s inspir- 
ing address: 

WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, AND EDISON 
(Address by George E. Stringfellow, of East 

Orange, N.J., former business associate of 

Thomas Alva Edison, past imperial poten- 

tate, before the Kiwanis Club of East 

Orange, N.J., Feb. 18, 1965) 

Each of the 12 months in our calendar is 
important. However, I think that February 
is one of the most important in that Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Edison were born this 
month. 

It was in February that Washington said, 
“Labor to keep alive in your breast—that 
little spark of celestial fire—called con- 
science.” 

It was in February that Lincoln said, “Let 
us have faith that right makes might and in 
that faith, let us dare to do our duty as we 
understand it.” 

I shall mention briefly the philosophy of 
Washington and Lincoln and will deal more 
extensively with Edison, with whom it was 
my privilege to have been a daily business 
associate during the last decade of his long 
and productive life. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 

George Washington was born February 22, 
1732—233 years ago. Washington looked af- 
ter the welfare of our country as a father his 
child. He fought for and helped make our 
country grow strong. He guided it when it 
was young and gave leadership in deyelop- 
ing the greatest form of government, in the 
words of Gladstone, “ever stricken off in a 
given time—by the brain and purpose of 
man.” 

He and his associates gave us a system of 
government which provides investors, pro- 
ducers, and consumers with freedom of choice 
and freedom of opportunity. 
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Nowhere in the world do men enjoy as 
much freedom and as high a living standard 
as we, thanks to his courage and wisdom. 
Washington truly earned the imperishable 
title of “Father of His Country.” 

Our forefathers bequeathed to us a sys- 
tem in which the productive facilities of the 
Nation are owned by the people instead of 
the Government. Our benefactors gave us a 
system of government that recognizes the 
dignity of the individual and encourages 
high moral and ethical standards. They gave 
us a system of government—born of the 
principle that all men have the right to pur- 
sue happiness and to enjoy the blessings of 
liberty. 

Our forefathers gaye us a system of gov- 
ernment which provides everyone an oppor- 
tunity to make the most of what he has and 
rewards him according to his ability. They 
did not subscribe to the philosophy that 
government owes everyone a living. 

Our forefathers glorified the individual, 
not the state, as the Communists do. They 
worked like Trojans to build a strong America 
and they roared like lions—to establish and 
maintain freedom. They had granite in their 
character and iron in their backbones. They 
kept government the servant of the people 
and so must we, if we are to remain freemen, 
and thus be worthy of our great heritage. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Abraham Lincoln was born on ee 12, 
1809—156 years ago. He was one of the 
world's truly great men. 

He will always live in the minds and hearts 
of people everywhere. In his memorable 
Gettysburg Address and in other speeches 
and writings, Lincoln expressed his belief in 
the American people and in our system of 
government. He never lost touch with the 
people and millions knew him for what he 
was, “Honest Abe.” 

Lincoln held the Nation together and thus 
preserved the system of government which 
made it possible for Edison and others to 
contribute not only to the progress of our 
country but to the betterment of the world. 


THOMAS A. EDISON 


Thomas A. Edison was born on February 
11, 1847—118 years ago. 

It is generally that Edison was 
the world’s greatest inventor. How, you may 
ask, did Edison, a poor boy, raise the money 
to build and equip his research laboratory, 
and staff it with capable assistants? 

Edison raised the money by the sweat of 
his brow and the exercise of his fertile brain. 
Edison received no subsidy from his goy- 
ernment, as is all too often the case today. 

Edison was known as the “genius of Menlo 
Park.” He was asked on one occasion to 
define “genius.” Said Edison, “Genius is 95 
rider perspiration and 5 percent inspira- 
tion.” 

One of Edison’s first major inventions was 
the universal stock ticker, which he sold for 
$40,000. He used much of the proceeds to 
build, equip, and staff his laboratory. 

Edison believed in and practiced the four 
basic principles of management: Plan, or- 
ganize, delegate, and supervise. 

Edison's favorite invention, the phono- 
graph, was patented February 19, 1877., It 
was the most original of his 1,100-odd in- 
ventions. Having conceived the idea of re- 

ng and reproducing sound, j 
sketched his idea on a scrap of yellow paper 
and handed it to John Kruesi, one of his as- 
sociates, with instructions: “Kruesi, make 
this,” 

A few days later Kruesi handed the in- 
ventor a queer-looking contraption. Edison 
wrapped a sheet of tinfoil around the cylin- 
der of the device and, as he turned the crank 
that revolved the cylinder, he spoke into a 
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brass horn (attached to a recorder riding on 
the tinfoil) these historic words, “Mary had 
a little lamb.” Edison reversed the opera- 
tion of the contraption and heard these words 
repeated, and thus was born the recording 
and reproduction of sound we know today. 

Edison’s most widely known and used in- 
vention is the incandescent lamp which 
illuminates the world. As you perhaps know, 
radio and television are predicated upon the 
principle of the incandescent lamp. 

If Edison had lived under a Communist 
state, it would have been necessary for him 
to have gone to the “Bureau of New Ideas, 
of the Division of Engineering, of the Office 
of Social Improvement.” 

To obtain essential commodities with 
which to experiment in his efforts to produce 
the electric light and his 1,100. other inven- 
tions, it would have been necessary for 
Edison to have revealed his educational qual- 
ifications to a Communist bureaucrat. Hav- 
ing no educational qualifications, Edison 
would have been denied the use of materials 
for his experiments and thus we would have 
been deprived of the electric light and the 
other great inventions which Edison's genius 
gave to the world. 

If Washington and his associates had not 
given us our system of government, if Lin- 
coln had not held that government together 
in its most trying period, it is safe to assume, 
I think, that Edison would not have made 
his great contribution to civilization. 

Ours is a great system of government, It 
is our duty and our responsibility to keep it 
intact as it was passed on to us by our wise 
benefactors. If we heed the advice of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln in matters of govern- 
ment, and if we emulate Edison's industry, 
integrity, and initiative, the future of Amer- 
ica will be beyond man’s comprehension. 

“America”, said Ralph Waldo Emerson, “is 
another name for opportunity. Her whole 
history appears like a last effort of divine 
providence in behalf of the human race.” 

May I quote from the last known message 
which Mr. Edison communicated to his fellow 
countrymen: “Be courageous * * * history 
repeats itself again and again. Be as brave 
as your forefathers before you. Have faith: 
go forward.” Perhaps there is no time in 
the history of this Republic when faith and 
courage were more needed than today. We, 
the beneficiaries of this great man, would 
do well to implement his message. 


MEMORIALIZING CONGRESS TO RE- 
PEAL THE FEDERAL TAX ON 
JEWELRY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include the following extraneous ma- 
terial: 

RESOLUTION OF THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 
AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 


Resolution memorializing Congress to repeal 
the Federal tax on jewelry 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
did in the year 1954 impose a tax on jewelry 
sold at retail equivalent to 10 percent of the 
selling price; and f 

Whereas the aforesaid tax was imposed 
during the Korean emergency to discourage 
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the manufacture of jewelry, and the reason 
for the imposition of said tax no longer 
exists; and 

Whereas the imposition of said tax has 
placed a great burden on the domestic jew- 
elry industry already beset by low-wage for- 
eign competitions and increasing tariff bar- 
riers against Jewelry exports; and 

Whereas the manufacturing of jewelry 
and related products is one of the leading 
industries of the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, providing employ- 
ment for many of its citizens: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States be and they hereby 
are respectfully requested to repeal the Fed- 
eral tax on the sale of jewelry at retail; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
and he hereby is requested to transmit to 
the Senators and Representatives from 
Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
States duly certified copies of this resolu- 
tion in the hope that each will use his best 
efforts to enact legislation to carry out the 
purposes of this resolution. 

AvucustT P. La FRANCE, 
Secretary of State. 


USE OF CONTRACTOR PERSONNEL 
IN DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
has approved an opinion of the General 
Counsel of the Civil Service Commission 
that contracts with private contractors 
to furnish people to work alongside mili- 
tary personnel and civil service employ- 
ees are a form of personnel procurement 
not authorized by law and violates the 
provisions of the Civil Service Act, the 
Veterans’ Preference Act, the Classifica- 
tion Act, and other personnel statutes. 
This is House Report No. 188 and is 
a timely supplement to a report issued 
by the subcommittee March 2, “Use of 
Contractor Personnel in Department of 
Defense.” 

The Department of Defense is paying 
over a billion dollars annually more for 
personnel furnished by contractors than 
would be necessary if the work were as- 
signed to civil service employees on the 
direct payroll of the Federal Government. 
The members of the subcommittee are 
not advocating that the Government go 
into the business of manufacturing items 
such as paint, shoes, or electronic gear; 
but we do say in this report that it is 
not good business for the Government 
to contract with private interests merely 
to furnish people to perform work that 
currently is and historically has been 
successfully handled by Government per- 
sonnel. 

Manpower and procurement officials 
from the Department of Defense testified 
in public hearings in June 1964 before the 
Manpower Subcommittee that the De- 
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partment did not have adequate infor- 
mation at headquarters concerning con- 
tractor personnel as to numbers, costs, 
and so forth, working in support areas 
for the military services. These officials 
indicated that procedures were being de- 
veloped to insure that more complete in- 
formation would be made available to the 
Washington level. The subcommittee 
members have been informally advised 
that since our hearings a top-level study 
is underway. to correct these problems. 
The members of the subcommittee feel 
that action should be taken to correct the 
several problem areas as outlined in these 
reports. This includes a recommenda- 
tion that the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget reorient the Bureau’s poli- 
cies relating to the procurement of man- 
power. However, we feel that changes 
made to existing labor practices should be 
orderly and in no way disruptive to either 
our defense posture or to our economy. 


MORE U.S. HELP TO COMMUNISTS 
ON WAY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AsRRROORI is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I want to call to 
the attention of the Members of this 
body an excellent article by Lindsey Wil- 
liams, publisher of the Loudonville, Ohio, 
Times. He calls attention to the fact 
that the United States has been allow- 
ing—indeed, encouraging—increased 
trade with our enemy, the Communists. 
Since 1961 we have seen the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations encourage 
more East-West trade based on the fool- 
ish theory that it will produce better 
relations. Shades of the Japanese scrap 
deals of the thirties. 

We are in an impossible position in 
telling the world that we should increase 
trade with the Soviet Union at the same 
time we urge them not to trade with 
the pipsqueak Castro. The greatest 
knave of them all is held out as a respon- 
sible person to do business with but we 
want to embargo all vessels which carry 
on trade with Cuba. How stupid can we 
get? Well, Mr. Williams points this out 
in the following excellent article which 
I read into the Recorp at this point. 
[From the Loudonville (Ohio) Times, Mar. 

18, 1965] 
More U.S. HELP TO COMMUNISTS ON WAY 
(By Lin Williams) 

“Ain't nobody in here but us chickens” 
is the punchline to a venerable old joke 
about a chicken thief caught redhanded 
and challenged by an irate farmer. 

The Continental Grain Co., of New York 
City, is knee deep in bagged fowl and assures 
a startled public that there is nobody around 
but true blue American businessmen. 

Inspiration. for this little parable is a re- 
cent announcement that Continental ob- 
tained an export license permitting the sale 
of $11 million worth of soybeans to Rus- 
sia. The action sent soybean futures prices 
racing to seasonal highs, and the quiet little 
deal between Continental, the Communists 
and the U.S. Commerce Department finally 
Was revealed. 
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Millions of Americans are under the im- 
pression that there is a ban on the sale of 
foodstuffs and strategic materials to Rus- 
sia and her satellites except surplus wheat, 
It is generally believed that wheat was ex- 
empted by a bill pushed by the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy as a means of improving our 
gold reserves while reducing our trouble- 
some farm surplus. 

All well and good if the administration 
had told the country the truth about the 
bill. As Congressman FRANK Bow and oth- 
ers frantically tried to tell the public then, 
the so-called wheat bill opened the door for 
the sale of any product to Russia. Not once 
in the bill is the word “wheat” mentioned. 
The word “product” is used throughout the 
law. 

Now we see that other items besides wheat 
(much of which is transshipped to Cuba) is 
going to our cold war enemies. Even the 
cynics were surprised at the current sale in- 
asmuch as soybeans are not even surplus. 

Soybeans are versatile, being used for 
margarine, bread, drugs, fertilizers, insect 
sprays, and plastic. Just what the Russians 
intend to do with their 4 million bushels is 
unknown. 

Grain merchants predict more deals in the 
offing. If so, there is no reason to believe 
that the Commerce Department won't give 
an export license. Since the soybean price 
is well above the subsidy price, the Govern- 
ment cannot stipulate shipping arrange- 
ments, as it tried to do for wheat. 

You will remember that in October 1963, 
Federal officials required that the wheat for 
Russia be sent in U.S. vessels, American 
longshoremen refused for a while to load the 
ships. 

In the end, however, an increase in load- 
ing fees brought the longshoremen around, 
and pressure from our allies and Russia led 
us to relax our requirements to the extent 
that only half its shipments had to go in 
higher priced U.S. ships. 

It was a flimsy dodge—once our pesky 
scruples were laid aside—for Canadian ships 
to load “Russian” wheat at U.S. ports, and 
before getting out of sight of land receive 
“changed orders” sending the ship directly to 
Cuba. American ships cannot visit Cuba be- 
cause of an Official “blockade” ignored by 
nearly every other country. 

Continental was the principal in those first 
wheat deals to the tune of nearly $80 mil- 
lion. Russia bought the wheat at less than 
American bakeries pay for the commodity— 
the American taxpayers making up the differ- 
ence through subsidies, 

The sale of “surplus” farm products is 
raising ruckus in other parts of the world, 
also, these days. 

Gamal Nasser, President of the United Arab 
Republic, last month told the United States 
to “go drink the ocean,” an Oriental insult 
equivalent to “go to hell.” The Egyptians 
underscored their spite by burning down the 
U.S. Information Library, not once but twice. 

Reason for the outburst was a mild remon- 
strance from our Government that Nasser 
shouldn't transship our wheat and other 
foodstuffs to Congolese rebels. 

At stake is $17 million worth of commodi- 
ties. Nasser can afford to be belligerent only 
because this is the last shipment of $420 
million of wheat sold to him over the last 
2% years. 

Uncle Sam smiles tolerantly and says he 
is going ahead with the last shipment any- 
way. 

This spineless response to a flat-out spit in 
the face riled Representative ROBERT H. Mı- 
CHEL, Republican, of Illinois, and Congress- 
man Bow, ranking minority member of the 
powerful House Appropriations Committee. 
They engineered an amendment to a bill 
providing $1.6 billion to the Commodity 
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Credit Corporation, which handles sales of 
“surplus” farm products, prohibiting further 
deals with Nasser. 

President Johnson persuaded the Senate to 
put aid to Egypt back into the bill, thus re- 
quiring the House to reconsider. I certainly 
hope we don’t kow-tow to Nasser or any 
other international hoodlums, but Johnson 
gets what Johnson wants. 

There seems to be some quaint notion that 
Congress has no business in foreign policy, 
and we should let the President do as he 
wishes in this area. 

The Founding Fathers must be spinning 
in their graves. As the Federalist Papers 
make clear, and as American history has 
demonstrated, the responsibility for foreign 
affairs rests with the representatives of the 
people—not with a single chief executive. 

It is a great mystery to me what we hope 
to accomplish by toadying to Nasser. I read 
a large number of newspapers and magazines 
on current events. Nowhere have I discov- 
ered any reason advanced for deference to 
the United Arab Republic dictator. If any 
reader has some obscure reference shedding 
light on this situation I would greatly ap- 
preciate having it. 

It is a sad fact that the $3.3 billion foreign 
aid we are handing out is important to our 
economy. When you consider that 75 per- 
cent of all foreign aid goes for the purchase 
of farm and industrial products in the 
United States, you can see why. On top of 
this we feel obligated to rid ourselves of 
mounting farm surpluses by selling them 
at discount prices to our avowed enemies, 

Surely, it must be possible to channel help 
to our friends and deny it to those who 
openly work against us without wrecking the 
U.S. economy. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important recommendations of 
President Johnson in his far-seeing mes- 
sage to Congress on America’s cities was 
for the establishment of a Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

I am pleased today to introduce the 
legislation, H.R. 6654, recommended by 
President Johnson to create this vitally 
needed new Department. 

Our cities can be means of fostering 

and furthering the good life for Ameri- 
cans of which the President spoke. Or 
they can be enemies of the good life, and 
the breeding grounds of degradation and 
misery. 
By establishing the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, we 
shall take a significant step toward im- 
proving the quality of urban life. 

The problems of our cities are among 
our foremost national problems. The 
organization of the Federal Government 
should reflect this obvious fact. We 
should promptly give urban affairs their 
due representation and consideration at 
the Cabinet level. 

The new Department would help co- 
ordinate and focus all the Federal pro- 
grams to aid our cities. It would im- 
prove administration and encourage 
solution of urban problems through the 
cooperation of private persons and 
groups and all levels of government, 
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A section-by-section summary of H.R. 
6654 follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF A BILL To 
ESTABLISH THE DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

SHORT TITLE 


Section 1 provides that the act would be 
cited as the “Department of Housing and 
Urban Development Act.” 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Section 2 sets forth the purpose of the bill 
and that the Congress finds that establish- 
ment of an executive department is desirable 
to carry out the purpose. 

Congress would declare that the general 
welfare and security of the Nation and the 
health and living standards of its people re- 
quire, as a matter of national purpose, sound 
development of the Nation’s urban com- 
munities and metropolitan areas in which 
the vast majority of its people live and work. 

To carry out the purposes, Congress would 
find that establishment of an executive de- 
partment is desirable to: (1) Achieve the best 
administration of the principal programs of 
the Federal Government which provide as- 
sistance for housing and for the development 
of the Nation’s communities; (2) assist the 
President in achieving maximum coordina- 
tion of Federal activities which have a major 
effect upon urban, suburban, or metropoli- 
tan development; (3) encourage the solution 
of problems of housing and urban develop- 
ment through State, county, town, village, 
or other local and private action (including 
promotion of interstate, regional, and metro- 
politan cooperation); and (4) provide for full 
consideration, at the national level, of the 
needs and interests of the Nation’s com- 
munities and their people. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT—RESPONSIBIL~ 
ITIES OF THE SECRETARY 


Section 3(a) establishes the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development and pro- 
vides that it would be headed by a Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, who 
would be appointed by the President with 
Senate confirmation. 

The Department would be administered 
under the supervision and direction of the 
Secretary. The Secretary would receive com- 
pensation at the rate now or hereafter pre- 
scribed by the law for the heads of executive 
departments. (At present, under sec. 303(a) 
of the Federal Executive Salary Act of 1964, 
the secretaries of departments receive $35,000 
per annum.) 

Section 3(b) directs the Secretary, among 
his other responsibilities, to advise the Presi- 
dent with respect to Federal programs and 
activities relating to housing and urban de- 
velopment; to develop and recommend to 
the President policies for fostering the order- 
ly growth and development of the Nation’s 
urban areas; exercise leadership at the dis- 
cretion of the President in coordinating Fed- 
eral activities affecting housing and urban 
development; provide technical assistance 
and information (including a clearinghouse 
service) to aid State, county, town, village, 
or other local governments in developing 
solutions to urban and metropolitan devel- 
opment problems; encourage comprehensive 
planning by State and local governments 
with a view to coordinating Federal, State, 
and local urban development activities; and 
to conduct continuing studies of housing 
and urban development problems. 

Section 3(c) provides that nothing in the 
bill shall be construed to deny or limit the 
benefits of any program, function, or activity 
to any community on the basis of its popu- 
latlon or corporate status, except as may be 
expressly provided by law. 
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UNDER SECRETARY AND OTHER OFFICERS 

Section 4(a) provides that there shall be 
in the Department an Under Secretary, four 
Assistant Secretaries, and a General Counsel, 
all of whom would be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. 
These officers would perform the functions, 
powers, and duties prescribed by the Secre- 
tary. They would receive the same compen- 
sation as the Under Secretaries, Assistant 
Secretaries, and General Counsels of other 
departments. (At present, under section 
303(c) of the Federal Executive Salary Act 
of 1964, Under Secretaries receive $28,500 per 
annum, and under section 303(d) of that 
act, Assistant Secretaries and General Coun- 
sels receive $27,000 per annum.) 

Section 4(b) provides that there shall be 
in the Department an Assistant Secretary for 
Administration who would be appointed by 
the Secretary with the approval of the Presi- 
dent. The Assistant Secretary would receive 
the same compensation as is provided by law 
for Assistant Secretaries for administration 
of executive departments ($26,000 per an- 
num). He would perform the functions, 
powers, and duties prescribed by the Sec- 
retary. 

TRANSFERS TO DEPARTMENT 

Section 5(a) transfers to the Secretary all 
the functions, powers and duties of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, the Federal 
Housing Administration, and the Public 
Housing Administration, and the functions, 
powers, and duties of the heads and other of- 
ficers and offices of those agencies. 

Section 5(b) transfers the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, together with its func- 
tions, powers, and duties, to the Depart- 
ment. The Secretary of the Department 
would be vested with the functions, powers, 
and duties of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator with regard to FNMA. The 
Secretary would therefore become the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of FNMA. 
FNMA would be an entity within the Depart- 
ment, and the rights and interests of the 
owners of outstanding common stock issued 
under the FNMA Charter Act would not be 
affected by the transfer. 

Section 5(b) would also repeal language in 
section 308 of the FNMA Charter Act (12 
U.S.C, 1723), which was superseded by a 
subsequent provision in the Federal Execu- 
tive Salary Act of 1964. Section 308 provided 
that the President of FNMA received com- 
pensation at the rate established for the 
heads of the constituents of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. The Federal Execu- 
tive Salary Act of 1964 listed the salary for 
the President of FNMA separately. Under 
the provisions of section 5(b) of the bill 
the separate listing in the Salary Act would 
be repealed, and the President of FNMA 
would be one of the six positions provided in 
section 7(c) of the bill with compensation at 
the annual rate applicable to level V of the 
Federal Executive Salary Schedule provided 
by the Executive Salary Act of 1964 ($26,000). 

CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 

Section 6(a) would amend section 19(d) 
(1) of title 3 of the United States Code to 
place both the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development in the line of 
succession to the Office of the President of 
the United States. They would be eligible 
to act as President only if the Vice President, 
Speaker of the House, President pro tempore 
of the Senate, and the heads of other execu- 
tive departments having precedence over 
them by law are unable to serve as Presi- 
dent. 

Sections 6(b) and 6(c) are technical pro- 
visions which would extend to the new De- 
partment the provisions of title IV of the 
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Revised Statutes, except to the extent in- 
consistent with the bill. Those provisions 
deal with such matters as departmental va- 
cancies, regulations, duties of clerks, details 
and employment of personnel, oaths, sub- 
penas and witness fees. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Section 7(a) provides that all the person- 
nel, liabilities, and resources, including 
funds, property, and records available in con- 
nection with the functions transferred by 
section 5 to the Department, are transferred 
with the respective functions. 

Section 7(b) provides that no transfers of 
functions may be made within the Depart- 
ment with respect to the secondary market 
operations of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association unless the Secretary finds such 
transfers would not adversely affect the 
rights and interests of the owners of FNMA 
common stock. 

Section 7(c) would authorize the Secretary 
to appoint and fix the compensation of De- 
partment personnel and prescribe their 
duties. The law applicable to the Federal 
civil service would apply to employees of the 
Department. The Secretary further would 
be authorized to fix the compensation for 
not more than six positions at the annual 
rate applicable to positions in level V of the 
Federal Executive Salary Schedule provided 
by the 1964 Executive Salary Act ($26,000). 

Section 7(d) permits the Secretary to dele- 
gate any of his functions to such officers and 
employees of the Department as he may 
designate and to authorize successive redele- 
gations of functions he has delegated. The 
Secretary is also authorized to prescribe nec- 
essary rules and regulations. This subsec- 
tion repeals a portion of section 101(c) of 
the Housing Act of 1949, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 1451(c)), so that the Secretary could 
delegate or redelegate authority to (1) ap- 
prove the workable program of a locality for 
dealing with its overall problems of slum 
and blight, (2) certify that Federal assistance 
to urban renewal work enumerated under 
section 101(c) may be made available to a 
community, and (3) determine that the relo- 
cation requirements of section 105(c) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 have been met. 

Section 7(e) authorizes the Secretary to 
obtain the services of experts and consultants 
at rates not to exceed $100 per diem for 
individuals. 

Section 7(f) authorizes the Secretary to 
establish a working capital fund, similar to 
those in other departments, for operating 
various common administrative services in 
the Department such as supply, Messenger, 
mail, telephone, space, library, and repro- 
duction services. The revolving fund would 
be financed through appropriations, and 
charges against the agencies and offices in 
the Department for which services are per- 
formed. 

Section 70g) directs the Secretary to have 
a De ent seal made and provides for 
judicial notice of the seal. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Section 8 requires the Secretary to make 
an annual report to the President for sub- 
mission to the Congress on the activities of 
the Department during the preceding calen- 
dar year, 

SAVINGS PROVISIONS 

Section 9(a) would provide that no cause 
or action by or against any agency or officer 
whose functions are transferred by the bill 
would abate by reason of the new act, and 
that such causes of action could be asserted 
by or against the United States or any ap- 
propriate official of the new Department. 

Section 9(b) provides that any pending 
litigation or other proceeding by or against 
any agency or officer whose functions are 
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transferred by the bill would not abate by 
reason of the new act, and also provides for 
appropriate substitution of successor 
parties. 

Section 9(c) provides that, except as ex- 
pressly provided in the bill, all powers and 
authorities otherwise existing would not be 
affected by the bill. All rules, regulations, 
and orders issued under applicable law prior 
to the effective date of the bill would con- 
tinue in effect unless modified or rescinded 
by the Secretary or other legally authorized 
officer or office of the Department. Refer- 
ences in other Federal laws to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, or to any officers, 
Office, or agency therein, except the FNMA 
and its officers, would be deemed to mean 
the Secretary. This subsection also pro- 
vides that the positions and agencies (HHFA, 
FHA, and PHA, and their heads and officers) 
transferred under section 5(a) of the bill 
would lapse. 

SEPARABILITY 

Section 10 provides a standard separabil- 

ity clause, 


EFFECTIVE DATE AND INTERIM APPOINTMENTS 


Section 11(a) provides that the act would 
take effect 60 days from the date of its 
approval, or on such earlier date as the Pres- 
ident may specify. However, in the interim, 
and any time after approval of the act, the 
President could nominate and the Senate 
could confirm the Department’s officers, 
The Assistant Secretary for Administration 
could also be appointed during the interim 
period by the Secretary with the approval of 
the President. Such officers would not enter 
on duty until the act takes effect generally. 

Section 11(b) makes provision for desig- 
nation by the President of interim Officers, 
as may be necessary, for a 60-day period 


aoe after the effective date of the 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. HAMILTON (at 
the request of Mr. ALBERT) , for today, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. POWELL (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for 60 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Morse (at the request of Mr. 
CLEVELAND), for 30 minutes, on March 
24, 1965; and to revise and extend his 
5 0 and include extraneous mate- 

Mr. ASHBROOK (at the request of Mr. 
CLEVELAND, for 10 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. Patman on Tuesday, March 30, for 
60 minutes; and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Patman on Thursday, April 1, for 
60 minutes; and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. KasTENMEIER, on Wednesday next, 
March 31, for 30 minutes. 

Mr. Reuss (at the request of Mr. 
Boces), for 15 minutes, today; and to 
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revise and extend his remarks and in- 
‘clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Bow, his remarks today on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Warre of Idaho. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr, CLEVELAND) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. Kxnc of New York. 

Mr. UTT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Boccs) and to include ex- 
traneous matter :) 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. 
Agriculture, Subcommittee on Foreign Agricultural moet fum 
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Mr. FOGARTY. 
Mr. PEPPER. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 624, An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to make unlawful certain prac- 
tices in connection with the placing of minor 
children for permanent free care or for adop- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 4 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 24, 1965, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


March 23, 1965 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES OF 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS INCURRED 
IN TRAVEL OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES AS REQUIRED BY THE 
MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1954, 
AS AMENDED, BY PUBLIC LAW 86- 
472 AND BY PUBLIC LAW 86-628 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, sec- 
tion 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended by section 401(a) of 
Public Law 86-472, approved May 14, 
1960, and section 105 of Public Law 86- 
628, approved July 12, 1960, require the 
reporting of expenses incurred in con- 
nection with travel, including both for- 
eign currencies expended and dollar ex- 
penditures made from appropriated 
funds. 

The required reports are submitted 
herewith: 


Res. 792, 2d sess., 88th Cong., Committee on 


J. 
U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dee. 81, 1964 


per 


Total 
diem 
U.S. dollar i pn dollar 
or U.S. ‘currency 80 U.S. 
currency currency 


444. 00 24.00 444. 00 24. 00 224.00 
875 24,00 | 693, 750 48.00 48.00 
00 20, 00 | 1, 125, 00 41, 98 41. 98 
26, 680 23.00 | 45,240 39. 00 39. 00 
444. 00 24.00 444. 00 24.00 24.00 
286,875 24.00 | -593,750 48.00 48.00 
26, 680 23.00 | 45,240 39, 00 39. 00 
July 444. 00 24.00 444. 00 24.00 24.00 
Boliviano. July July 286, 875 24.00 ] 693, 750 48. 00 48. 00 
Gruzeiro- July 14 July 17 26, 680 23.00 | 45,240 39. 00 30.00 
2217241. July 11 444. 00 24.00 444. 00 24. 00 24. 00 
2 . — July 13 286, 875 24.00 | 693,750 48. 00 48. 00 
* July 17 26, 680 28.00 45,240 30. 00 39. 00 

. 
5 July 11 444. 00 24.00 444. 00 7 24.00 
Casing July 13 286, 875 24.00 | 893; 750 48. j 3885 

— July 17 26, 680 23.00 45,240 30. 00 29. 
pe)! Reece EES Mie el 506,98 
RECAPITULATION Amount 
Foreign currency (U.S. dollar equlvalent) . —u—u9çſvZn—g . t—————.— $596. 98 


JANUARY 15, 1965. 


HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives, 


` beommitteg. 
Treasury- Post Office Sul 


committee... 
Surveys and investigations staff Ws dines 


9 ture Subcommittes......-..-.-.| Dollar 
Eien Subcommittee_.........-.-..--|----. ARE 
tions Subcommi 


between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 


i NR a ˙¹.ꝛm ˙ AT 


GEORGE MAHON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations. 
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Report o enditure of for currencies opriated funds by the Committee on Appreptiahins Subcommittee on Agriculture 
nee f Larei U.S. 7 Be oy of howtos rk eh between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 i í 


8 


88888 
S8 8888 


ae 61.50 63. 50 8. 50 10.25 
54.05 50. 75 11.00 12.76 

48.00 44.00 6.50 8, 50 

Colombia... 38. 60 32.00 6.00 6. 50 
Se — 60.00 34. 50 A 5, 50 14. 50 
Argen! 53:00 37.00 6, 25 7.50 
Brazil 57.00 40.00 9,50 10, 50 
Trinidad 37.50 37.00 4,50 9. 50 
United States an 83. 75 Rh — 3,818. 10 20.50 


—— — 400.00 |..--------]| 3,375.88 ——— 


Re 0 een of for pinaes and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Defense, U.S. 
e eR uid pign ouse of RODEIRO NUSS, expended between Jan. I and Dec. 81, 1904 ners 


Report of expenditure of foreign 9 omi appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Foreign Operations, 
We ouse o 


epresentatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 


Hon. Otto E. Passman (includes 1 trip 
AES ia ae An 1 trip to the 


28.00 30.80 78.20 

24.00 27.10 69. 90 

22.00 23.75 54.75 

24.00 51.25 103. 25 

279, 00 |.-..--...- 238. 10 744.45 

Bi SAU eee, Wear 1 8.75 23.25 
406 2 6 g 

States and transportation.. 42.00 44. 00 4,323. 50 
SERN 459. 50 449. 75 5,468. 00 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec, 31, 1964—Continued 


Name and country 


Hon. John J. Rhodes: 
Switzerland. 


Hong Kong and Macao 
United States and transportation 


Francis G. Merrill (includes 1 
around the world and 1 trip to the 
ar East): 


ES se SRBRE 
888888888 
SR 88 88888 


— 
* 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Independent Offices 
4 A U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 Ress, 


Name and country 


20 

45 

75 

85 

United States (transportation 538 
nished or Federal Aviation j 

476. 50 

20.20 

206. 54 

49. 58 

27.85 

Panama 28.24 

United States (transportation 38. 20 


by Federal ‘Aviation 


nished 
Age a — — — t — 


Report of n foreign currencies and appropriated e Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Interior, U.S. House 


Representatives, between Jan. I and Dae 81, 1964 
Name of 
Name and country currency 
Hon, Michael J. Kirwan: United | Dollar 3 oy Baste eee ot 1,475. 48 
States and 
Eugene B. Withenn: United States do eee 5 5 3 n UA erent 1,511.77 


and trust territories. 
J ee —— — et st r r t TORIR F------ 5 2, 987. 25 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated ands by the Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on State, Justice, 
Commerce, Judiciary and Related Agencies, 


S. House of Representatives, between Jan. I and Dec. 31, 1964 


Name and country U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 

or U.S 

currency 
Hon, John J. Rooney: 

57511 mige , e A beam te nian sont EET. 92. 00 
UN Se O eee — ——— Yt ea a — 2 

ff . — g f] re 5 
Barbados 11.00 
United States and transportation do————--—2— 2 ———vͤ— eee 1, 531. 94 

Dane ð . . CRORE Bek 1, 747. 


e ee i 82 E , 
United States and transportation PEA ARENE, 3 ä 


S 888 5 88888 |E|8gg2g8 ||: 
S8383 |z| 38Ss8398 i€$laszesse is 


2 
f 
8 
S 


Jay B. Howe: 
CCC . r . AAS NE 89, 00 
Uruguay. = — 
De ð e , d CSR 10.00 
United States and transportation. do. j—vͤv2.—— [oe e---- eee b O8 le, ENES E 1, 531. 94 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by the Committee on e ayer Subcommittee on Treasury-Post 


Office, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and . 31, 1984 
Lodging Meals ‘Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of 
d curren U.S, dollar U.S. doll: U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S, dollar 
1 ad Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equi nt Foreign equivalent Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 


currency} or U.S. curteney] or U.S. 
currency currency currency 


currency | or U.S. | currency 
currency 


12 
bps 


Hon. Tom Steed: 
117.00 S cael ibea E al eea 24. 50 235. 50 
Austria 24, 30 29. 00 2.10 55.40 
Germany... 32. 00 8 2 2. 95 63. 10 
England 83, 00 9 11, 65 150, 15 
Lebanon. 80. 00 60. 00 30. 00 170, 00 
ff a TSS ⅛CEð RE ˙ oe eee 17.00 3.00 20. 00 
20. 00 11.50 6.00 37. 50 
28. 00 24. 00 16. 00 68. 00 
Italy. 50. 00 40. 00 29. 90 119, 90 
United States and transportation 2, 308. 30 
C A n 434. 80 . WU. 2, 303.30 _|..-.-.-... ee EAE 3, 222. 85 

Hon. Silvio O. Conte: 

r „rr ³oꝛ . ⁊ᷣ 4) Re ae 73. 50 
82. 00 5429 . 156. 80 
15. 10 1 32. 60 
Israel 40. 00 . 78. 00 
Italy 50. 00 33. 00 98. 00 
Port 39. 00 . 70. 60 
Uni F 1, 481. 05 
262. 1, 990. 55 
134. 00 92. 95 245.25 
24. 30 20. 00 57. 30 
32.00 28.15 66, 35 
83. 00 55. 50 141.15 
12. 00 9. 50 25. 00 
82, 00 62, 00 176. 00 
a Peo 12.00 15.00 
20. 00 11. 00 36, 20 
32, 50 26. 20 74.70 
50. 00 39. 90 125. 90 


8 
g 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Surveys and 
norte eim- Staff, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. "31 , 1964 


Lodging . Meals Transportation Miscellaneous Total 


Name and count i . 1 8. 8, i U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
try f Foreign equivalent 
currency | or U.S. 


eee ee ee 
Netherlands- -|--...d0.. 


moen 
Transportation. 


85 
ss 


8 
8 
BESS 


SRP 
ssssss 
Boake 
AS88888 


S 
35 


58338888 


lg FER 5 a 


|| 
|l 


a| Sass 
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Report o; og wage se of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Surveys and 
A Investigations Staff, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 81, 1964—Continued a 


Hawaii. 
Round-trip transportation. 


5 ee ee ee —— | iSkin OO senccctentaats 
—— a Doilgr ai) BLARE pT Y footed es | 
K an . 

u. Round-trip transportation... 


e seca M TEE 7 SIE REST ae 


2 5 of 8 0 e ee and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 84, 2d sess., 88th Cong., Committee on 
Armed Services, U.S. pa of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 81, 1964 , 


>88 
8888 
#38 


2 


BB 8 ES 
= 88 88888 


2 8 
88888 


Gd Buse 


ws 
Re 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 84, 2d sess., 88th C Committee on 
ği more 55 ji ervices, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 Tan Dec. 31, 1964—Continued a 


Name and country Name of 


Hon. Jeffery Cohelan: 
land. 


30 
14 4 200: 00: | 674-28... e 97.15 
-18 2 67.001: 200.) E E 00)}. oh 87. 00 
. 20 2 85.00 4,575} 681.00 — 61.00 
22 4 112.99 | 846.81) 22.06 72.06 
20 3 150. 00 99.48 
+29 4 150. 00 150. 00 
2 4 250. 00 192.30 
. 6 3 200. 00 182. 97 
Japan . 10 5 2 150. 00 150. 00 
Tinted States (transportation . f . en Ere 2, 388. 75 
to Japan and pom). 
Coun minal pes ———— 4 — E EE . ——— r |... --nnn--|-one-e--=- 1,001.96 
Approp! 3 undvd 4 ———j——..CU—— 8 2,353.75 
avy). 
Hon. O. C. Fisher: 
Antaretica - 

New Zealand — 4 — 1 ee 

Philip W. Kelleher 


United States (transportation Dollar 1000 
to Europe and return). 


£ 2 
g 8 s8 SSS BE 885 
S 8 83 s888s8SS 88 8 


50. 00 


Halland (transportation to 
Japan and return). 
Hon. Philip J. Philbin: 
France (transpo 


ooo 
apes tates (transportation 
n United 


Ess 


J 
== 
— 
rr 


5 


SE 


2 
Ess 
88 SSSS8S S8e8S8 NS N33 


asea 
2828388 


§ 
2 
RE Ngegsgs 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Report of expenditure of e Currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 84, 2d sess., 88th Cong., Committee on 
Armed n 


ervices, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964—Continued 


Per diem rate Total monas per Transportation Total 
em 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
or U.S. | currency] or U.S. 
currency eurrency 


Total] Foreign 


Depar- 
ture | days | currency 


currency 


vers: 


France . to Fran 416. 20 4, 078. 66 416. 20 
urope). 


or A A RY, S P. F 4 K „„ E E E 189. 00 
Sepi 85 


r 
Appropriated funds (Air 
orce). 


125.00 28-18-4 80. 51 28-18-4 80. 
75. 00 380, 46 55. 06 380. 46 55. 
150. 00 325. 54 82. 00 325. 54 82. 
100. 00 3,000 100. 00 3, 000 100. 00 
Italy.. aly 150. 00 73, 750 118. 00 73, 750 118. 00 
Spalni 150.00 | 4,489.5 CN 4, 489. 5 75.00 
ermany (transportation to Deutsche mark. 4, 624, 81 1, 163. 76 
Europe and return). 
e . EOD I TE. EIS , e 28) 080, 48 ae ois 18, 290. 43 
RECAPITULATION 
Amount 
%%% V/ a ðiViꝙ EE S E A a ANE T EIES E N 813, 524. 17 
A ted Government department: 
N „ . pean naa asia woe eae Come tierce 1, 160, 12 


MENDEL RIVERS, 
MARCE 1, 1965. Chairman, Committee on Armed Services. 


1 Funds expended at military installations where local currencies were not acceptable. 
2 No expense to the government. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 66, 2d sess., 88th Cong., Committee on 
‘ Foreign Affairs, U.S. owas of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 8875 


Name and country 


Hon. Thomas E. Morgan: 
France 


28883 
8888 


~l 
* 


~ 
o 


Hon, Wayne L. Hays: Bermuda Pound 
Hon. Lindley Beckworth: 
United Kingd 


g 
8 


| 


88 
38 


88 883 


88 
ss 


Sl Ja 838 


2 


BB 


gE 
88 
s8 
BSS 


150. 00 


3 8885 


m 
mo 


— 


REISS BR 8 
P 


8 

e ne 

88 sh gag 
BREN Sk sss 


EBEN. 
7 


B 


S888 g 


83888 8 
sss 88 3 


88888 88 
88888 88 
88525 


yon 
3 

— — 

2 


5 


8 
8 
8 
x 


re 
8 
8 
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1964—Continued 


31, 


nds, travel authorized by H. Res 
tatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 


fu 


‘Beprosen 


Date 


and appr 
. House of 


eign currencies 
oreign Affairs, U.S 


F 


Report of expenditure of for 


Per diem rate 


Name and country 


Ra 


Nov. 


Pound 


288888 


ass HS 88884588832 gf 888 EI 888888 88888838 
AS n E 
— 


2 
sdgsdsssggs dd Seg |N] 449884 8 


oN 


38835 


ae 


888828 88S 28 


8888888 


— — 
* 


FER 


8888388 88332588882 


8888888 88888888888 


TER 


22888288 
3888825 


8888888 


Sets ges 
E 


9888885 


F fast 
as g — 


8888838 
SSSEESS 


28833888 
SSSSSSS 


RASRSSSSSSS 


| 288825588882 


88888825 


Rote 


888888 


Radgetet 


Ont 


AGHA th 


ta S882 2 
3838898 22235 E K 
K g KSS 8 ee 2 n j 
Bie sca aG E R H 


Sea uAAAA 


Fr.... 


her: 


Switzerland 


TT.. SOE SNES | SSS PEC 


German 


Hon. Cornelius E. 


2, 742. 51 


3 


888 88888 88882 RES 2288A U 
Ree een e IASS /5] KS eee 
— — 

| . 


* 


8888 
ai ress 


a 


isg ija] gis 33832383 

Sg (|| 88s 
i] iss i} i] 8888 8k 
BEUTE ee 
tet 1 : 

583 88 : 8383883238 

8888 8 8888885 


8888888 
ggg3ggg 


888888 


Adige 


Nov. 16 


Nov. 14 


Pound 


Pound 


uysen: 


Frelingh 


Hon. Peter H. B. 
United 
U. 8.8 
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Re of expenditure of for currencies and appr. funds, travel ee by H. Res. 66, 2d sess., 88th Ci Committee on 
e aden Aae, U.S. House of ives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. $1, 1964—Continued psy 


50, 00 136, 3.0 379. 20 

50.00} 84. 00 [ 180,004.20... | 54.0.0 150. 00 

! v RAN OEA 35,00 | 901.25 35. 00 
1 50.00 105.85. | 3, 671.5 255, 85 

2 50. 00 16.50 | 1,726.2 66. 50 

3 50. 00 30.25 | - "3,853 80. 25 

7 50. 00 59.00 7,772 259. 06 

9 50.00 78.12 | 110,935 178. 12 

11 50. 00 81.82 | 13,888 231.32 

13 50. 00 65.41| 3.813 115.41 
222 . es EEE TAGE Seen fön. 600.71. 1,750.71 
. 208.70 


THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Afairs. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appr d funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 66, 2d sess., 88th Cong., Committee on 
1 Affairs, 6 for Review of 725 u 


Ar 


tual Security Programs, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 


'oreign currency — dollar .. 2 7˙—˙—9ß—p cinioeainslais P % MUR ANNU RPE Dr $2, 532. 01 
— one fun „% —T—T—T—T—T—T—T—TFT—TF—T—.. S E e EEE EEES Ear pp ̃ —̃ ̃ E p p 86. 25 
—T——FPTPP—TT—TTTTTTTTTTTT—T—T—T—T—— „j. ̃ . ͤ————— T ˙7˙ x ˙ —T— . E ae 2,618. 26 


Roy J. BULLOCK, 
Senior Staf Consultant, Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Rapat of expenditure g 3 eign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 66, 2d sess., 88th Cong., Committee on 
5 22 55 1 are mittee for Review of the Mutual Security Programs, U. 2 House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and 
ec. 


Robert F. 5 — 


RECAPITULATION 
Foreign currency 1.8. dollar equivalen "A EE CARA: ³ ĩW6AWss x UU. : ¾˙ HIE A TU Me Vom EYE S N eh ey 
Appropriated funds: H. Res. 590, 88th Cong., 2d sess... 268, 47 
w ee a Sa ]⅛˙ AA 2222 ²˙— — —a— t: A a ĩ˙ ͤx ——̃ . ⏑˙r˖1⁰ a SS EE DEEL Mh de 


ROBERT F. BRANDT, 
Staff Consultant, Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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Report o, enditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 65, 2d sess., 88th Cong., Committee on 
sig pec ge Bal eee for Review of the Mutual Security Programs, U.S. House of "Representatives, between Jan. 1 and 
Dec. 31, 1964 


Name and country Name of 


H: O. Cromer: 


ERSE 
2888 


BEE 
238 


t rr E TE ⁵ T E EE T N . — A NESER T 
‘Appreptiated funds: H. Res. 500, Se Re Se N Oe ... a ee 
M m ² w AA S DE G c ] ́xu —— . 


HARRY C. CROMER, 
Staff Consultant, Foreign Afairs. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 55, 2d sess., 88th Cong., Committee on 
ee erp 16 orei Affairs, U.S. House of epresentatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 81, 1964, i 


d funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 55, 2d sess. 
urope, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 81, 1964 


88th Cong., Committee on 


ort of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriate 
e Foreign Affairs, Subcommittee on E 


Per diem rate 
8. U.S. dollar 
Total] Foreign | equivalent Foreign | equivalent 
U.8. or U.S 


2 17. 16. 6 50 379. 20 

+» 25 17. 16. 6 50 150. 00 
—— . —— — — —— —— 35. 00 
2. 1 717.5 50 255. 85 

1 2 1,300 50 66. 50 

2 3 2. 400 50 80. 25 

3 7 1. 500 50 250. 06 

7 9 31, 050 50 178. 12 

9 il 2,993 50 231.32 

11 13 1,435 50 115. 41 

—— ——— 4 — 14 314 — 8 . —Uũ4ͤ—⅛ 1. 750. 71 


Report of expenditure of f oreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 81, 2d sess., 88th Cong., Committee on 
di of inte Operations, U.S. House of Representatives, behoren Lane 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 7 


RECAPITULATION 

Full committee: Amount 
%% ⁵ NAE A NE . AE OEA r E OARA a $85. 60 
Mrs. O. R. Davis, Dec. 8-23 2, 529. 44 
ames A. n, Dec. 8-23_ 2, 532. 93 
Vincent J. e Dec. 8-23. 2, 580. 
lores L. Fel! Dotto, Dec. 8-23. 2, 544. 42 
Daß ß : ] ͤ 0 le hada 10, 223. 01 

Executive . Reorganization Subcommittee, Hon. William L. Dawson, chairman: 
Hon. Be 8. Rosenthal, Nov. 1 4 „4é%é%:ꝙßꝙ9⸗:! . 4céé%é«é % - 543.00 
Mo soles ee r —— — — — — — 2 — —ä— . neee 10, 766. 01 

WILLIAM L. Dawson, 


Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 
FEBRUARY 26, 1965. 
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ort of expenditure of foreign currencies and a funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 81, 2d ner 88th Cong., Committee on 
28 d e Operations, Us be tang of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 81, 1964 í 


Date Total 
Name and country Name of 
currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Arrival peber bo Foreign equivalent Foreign | equivalent | Foreign | equivalent | Forcign | equivalent 
currency | or U.S. |currency| or U.S. 8. |eurrency| or U.S. 
currency 
William 8. Moorhead: E ee enn De eee 0 85. 60 
1 None paid for out of counterpart funds. 2 Returned $22.40 (£8). 
WILIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
JANUARY 21, 1964. Committee on Government Operations. 


Report of expenditure of 9 7 currencies and ap pe funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 81, 2d sess., 88th Cong., Committee on 
Government Operations, Bs e of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, "1964 N 


Transportation 


Name and country U.S. Goller 


983 


Round- 
Aoucluln, Hawaii, re e eee 
the District of Columbia, 
nished by State Department. 


WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
FEBRUARY 26, 1965. Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 


Report o; enditure of foreign currencies and a e funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 81, 2d sess., 88th fosg: Committee on Gov- 
e 10 ern ment Operations, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and "Dec. 81, "1964 $ 


— 
Round-trip transportai 
fie Hawaii, returning 
District rd Columbia, Te 
nisbed d. yS Department. 


WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
FEBRUARY 26, 1965. Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and a naa funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 81, 2d sess., 88th Cong., Committee on 
p 2 d AA ouse of Representatives, belween Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 


‘overnment Operations, 


Name and country 


Vincent Augliere: 
Co a ESS HE Se ae 
Returned to Embassy 
representative. 
CFI sate S ERE SH ANA ANA 


Returned A e 
representative. 
By PNA TO eee C 
Round-trip transportation from 
Honolulu, Hawaii, ret to 
the District of Columbia, fur- 
nished by State Department. 


i WILIAM L. DAWSON, 
FzBRUARY 26, 1965. Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 


ort of expenditure of foreign currencies and a ct dene ed funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 81, 2d sess., 88th Cong., Committee on 
Report, 8 Operations, US. ouse of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 12555 


Name and country Name of 
currency 


D L. Fel’Dotto: 


Round-trip transportation from 
Honolulu, Hawaii, ret to 
the District of Columbia, fur- 
nished by State Department. 


61.40 


WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
FEBRUARY 26, 1965. Chairman, Committee on Government Operations. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, Member of Congress, Committee on 
Government Operations, U.S. House of Representatives, between Nov. 12 and Nov. 22, 1964 


Country 


1 Transportation from Washington to Paris and from Paris to Washington furnished by U.S. Air Force plane flying delegates to and from NATO Conference. 
Nore.—5 franes equal $1; 625 lire equal $1. 7 


BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, 
DECEMBER 29, 1964. Member, Committee on Government Operations. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and Popron tama funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 606, 2d sess., 88th Cong., Committee on 
the Judiciary, U.S. 


ouse of Representatives, between Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 


Name and country 


Deutsche mark 
Swiss franc 


8 
s 


gg 
ss 


BS 
88 


B 
8 


SES 28 BBS SgS BE 
888 88 888 288 88 


BE 
88 


Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by Hon: FRANK CHeLr, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. House q 
j i Representatives, between Nov. 10 and Nov. 19, 1964 3 á 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by Hon. Enwin E. WILLIs, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. House 
of Representatives, between Nov. 8 and Dec. 8, 1964 


U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent Foreign | equivalent 
currency} or U.S. currency | or U.S, 
currency currency 


24. 22 144.10 | 3,019. 18 841.19 4, 093. 13 1, 139. 51 
53. 33 77.42 13 9.25 1, 069, 12 150. 00 
92, 86 72.14 104 15.00 1,382 200. 00 
68. 20 59. 30 375 7.50 7, 500 150. 00 
75. 20 59. 80 80 16. 33 815 166, 33 
71, 60 38. 90 98 24. 50 600 150,00 
80. 60 81. 90 10, 987 17. 50 ae 200. 00 
136. 20 148. 31 964 223. 47 2, 343. 50 542. 98 
86, 30 68. 68 8-15-0 24. 50 71-3-0 199. 48 
788. 51 r na 6 a S 2, 898. 30 


E. E. WILLIS, 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by Hon. Peter W. Rovino, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. House of 
Representatives, between Nov. 8 and Dec. 21, 1964 


NY E EN AA O tase nse] ARs socket 85, 188 136, 30 35. 00 
Poland 222 9. 25 2. 50 
KERT 372. 28 86. 20 20. 00 

03| 19488 42 00 

673 97.33 25, 00 

1, 998 41. 20 10.00 

502. 40 102. 54 20. 00 

AER AEAEE ARRON, 9) 2 VAERE 243 23. 50 7.00 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and oh ite 2 py Hon. Benen Dire roel Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. House 


26, 413 42, 26 62, 500 100, 00 

624 1 26. 00 624 29.00 

322. 80 83. 20 6,325. 50 1.589. 70 

1,600 33.34 1,600 33, 34 

243 23. 50 459 44.39 

297. 20 68. 76 862. 30 199.79 

537.10 109. 62 1, 437 293, 27 

1,969 76. 32 7, 034 273.27 

r 0000000 SW CLA EERE 437.00 —— reef 2, 559. 76 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by Hon. Anch A. Moors, JR., Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. House 
of Representatives 


Total 


U.S. dollar U.S, dollar U.S, dollar 


Name and country 
Foreign equivalent Foreign <a Foreign | equivalent 
curren¢y| or U U.S. 


Sg S883 
S8888888 


— 


a 
8 
3 


ARCH A. Moore, Jr. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by Hon. Witt1aM T. Cantu, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. House 
of Representatives, between Nov. 6 and Nov. 18, 1964 


Lodging Meals Transportation Miscellaneous 


Country currency U.S, dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent | Foreign a iy Foreign — Baber a 
currency | or s 8. |currency| or U.S. | currency 
currency 


U.S, dollar 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds by Hon. Cnarres McC, Marutas, In., Committee on the Judiciary 
U.S. House of Representatives, between Nov. 8 and Nov. 14, 1964 ae i 


U.S. dollar 
Foreign | equivalent 


Foreign equivalen’ alberta 
currency 


currency | or U. 8. 
currency 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and a prore funds by William R. Foley, general counsel, Committee on the Judiciary, 
7 epresentatives, between Nov. 10 and Dec. 8, 1964 


U.S. House o 


Buel 


SSR BBR 
SSN S88888 
SSS 888880 
SRSBSSEB! 
88888888 


z 
8 


WILLIAM R. FOLEY. 


Report o enditure of foreign currencies and a riated funds by Garner J. Cline, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. House o 
Jig oe e e eas eee Nov. 8 and Dec. 14, 1964 4 


Country currency 


2,370 92. 23 3, 203 9, 886 384. 07 

499 72. 30 433 „215.01 175, 60 

505. 88 103.24 | 376.12 1, 437 293, 27 

331. 60 82. 90 568. 40 261. 91 1, 573. 75 

1. 959 40. 80 1,035 3, 330 69. 34 

98, 937 158.30 | 126,063 313, 700 501. 92 

220 9.17 432 724 30. 17 

243 23. 50 472 787 76, 10 

441. 88 102. 27 528 077. 88 249. 74 

— — — —y—-—t 4.714 — + 3, 353. 96 


Garner J. CLINE. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, Committee on Public Works, U.S. House of Representatives, between 
Jan. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 


455. 00 108, 255, 00 301. 00 
264. 00 6, 264, 00 1, 566. 00 
7, 455. 00 108, 255. 00 301. 00 
6, 264. 00 6, 264. 00 1, 568. 00 
7, 455. 00 98, 175. 00 273. 00 
Do 6, 877. 60 6, 877. 60 1,720, 44 
Robert T. McLoskey: 
DDR STOA Yen... 7, 455. 00 108, 255, 00 301. 00 
6, 264. 00 6, 264. 00 1, 566. 00 
7, 455. 00 108, 255. 00 301. 00 
6, 264. 00 6, 264. 00 1, 566. 00 
eres Sele 9, 401. 44 
1 H. Res, 652, 88th Cong. 
CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
JANUARY 2, 1965. Chairman, Committee on Public Works. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and e ‘unds, travel authorized by H. Res. 148, 1st sess., 88th Cong., Committee on 
pein Science and Astronautics, U.S. Totes Representatives, between Jan. I and Dec. 81, 1964 * 


* es 
8888888 
8833888 


1717-0 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 143, Ist sess., 88th Cong., Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, U.S. House of Representatives, between Jan. I and Dec. 31, 1964—Continued 


G P. Miller—Continued 


nmark 565. 24 81. 
882 180. 
2, 496 104. 
3, 940. 80 991. | 
2 
24. 
140. | 
150. 
21. 


— 
5 


— — ̃ a NBS 


18 
. 20 
< 22 
. 2B 

1 
. il 
. 14 
. 18 
. 20 
. 22 
. 28 
2 
11 
14 
18 
. 20 
. 22 
. B 


288883828338 3338888383 8888888 8888888 8888888 88 


SS88888888 8888888 SSSSSSS SESSSSS 8888888 88 


a 
pP 
888 


rp 


8 E 


Alphonzo Bell: 
Denmar! 


SR SS5Ss 
88 83888 


— 


B 
Ss. 
88888 


SSA BSSENSSRRe SRS! 


SAS SSS SILsZSSSRS SARS 
2 


% 
renin 
„ BES 


SSS ERA SSE p aeeepessap RSE S FS SFEaESESSNE 8888888 8888888 8888888 8888 


* 
8888 b. 
B 

88882 


= 
8 
8 


8 


AF 
2888 


z Ze 


888888 888238882883 8888888888 8 
S8 
PERET 


SESSE SBENSSSSES 8888888888 B 


A * eee ente ee 


15 
ae 
E 
SRAZSSS SS SSS SALLASSSNS S888 8 88888 ASSNISRSSASS ZBLI SRASASS SRSHANS SSS 888 8888 


: GEORGE P. MILLER, 
Manc 3, 1965. Chairman, Committee on Science and Astronautics. 


a er a a a a a 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, between 
Jan. 1 and Dec. 81, 1964 ; ' 


1 Includes round trip air transportation. 
Avcust 20, 1964. 


WILBUR D. MILLS, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 551, 1st sess., 88th Cong., House deleg ation 
me d to the NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference, between Jan. 1 and Dec: 91, 1964. pare 


Official representation, France. 
Official representation, Eng- 


(83/588 l 88 | 


8888855 | 
388588 


2,115, 42 
— 


Hon. L. Mendel Rivers: 
nee.. 5 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, travel authorized by H. Res. 551, 1st sess., 88th Cong., House dele- 
gation to the NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference, between Jan. 1 and Dec, 31, 1964—Continued 


Boyd Crawiord: 
Fran 


500, 
150. 
150, 
150. 
950, 


450 
17-11 


Mar. 4, 1965. WAYNE L. Hays, 
Chairman, House Delegation to the NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and 2 he tr 15 Kan Tob aag Fe Union, 3d Pan American Conference, Washing- 
5 


la., Feb. 6-9, 1964 


Exessse 


ej y 0 
E88 8 = 
SIASRSS88 5 SSRSsssy 


122 U.8.0.A. 276, KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, 


Chairman, American Group. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated e aming ne Interparliamentary Union, Lucerne, Switzerland, 
Mar. pr. &, 


e ay George: Switzerland 


Sa 8. 28 8 
ua S88 S8 g 


See footnote at end of table, 
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March 28, 1965 


82 88888 2 „ #88 SBS RBS He SSE 894 ASS J3- RIS 8388 88888 8888 
2 ij digg sag tig edgy 88888 823 fag 824 888 4489 38422 dag lg 
= Ci 


SSSR 


. GEORGE, 
American Group. 


KATHARINE ST. 
Chairman, 
ference, Interparliamentary Union, Copenhagen, Denmark 


8 Ses 
8 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds; Spring Conference, Interparliamentary Union, Lucern, Switz- 


z : | 
3 i 
f ~~ 9325 SES Sk 888 88 BBL 888 RS 28 Eggs SRISR 8888 
= TRU. ase diy ndg dug odeus Pdu dug dia a ge Zanne Ng 
š Sal g |58 | 2 
s Se A| gp | ARs #88 284 888 £ 2 8 5 i 
š MEIE CEEE ELLI 4288 +88 
8 aS diug | 3388 ges Ree nge 32883 agn azs 125 ave = 888 5 
3 3s 175 digs dig ddg alg 43888 ddd 888 dag dag 8 388 8 
Š : : eae > 
3 f 8 p 888 888 888 88888 288 883 8 888 
: ‘Fula i eg AKS ARE A8 AEE E RE ASE g AEE | 
i Š i? di; fii rit | 
HT glia H i | Piece 
Hue : i ji 5i HIENE 
i 8 8 8 £ 88888 888 
„ Bal a 4 “GE “gE “s : a a 
i Ze aoe n | He TEA HP 
i Hilt a | 4 „ . 
er ile an re 8 n 
f 11 “Ht iM 1 a mi 
1 Zig |S. S 2 EE 8 È 8888888 
ils AATA l 

ei 8 : zih T piy a 4 i 


fa a oe er) ff 


Karmann Sr. GEORGE, 
Chairman, American Group. 


CxXI——361 


3 $55 of this amount returned to the U.S. Treasury by Hon. E. Ross ADAIR. 


Delegation expense. 


122 U.S.O.A. 276. 
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Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, Canada-United States Interparliamentary Group, U.S. House of 
Representatives, between J 


an. 1 and Dec. 31, 1964 


BE 80:1. -.....2- 81 — „ 63. 08 

51.50 1 Seam De 62,13 

53. 50 7.48 TE i 9 61. 04 

49. 44 S en SEN OT eee ng Se Ba ny oe 53, 10 

H 57. 68 5 SSE E Aas Da ee 63.75 
W 49. 44 5.87 55.31 
J 0 tae 1.6 Ly 37.86 
Gergo 3 M. W. Walihsaser 51. 50 7.17 J 58. 67 
FL E | SS r 36. 05 Sh ee 37.86 
d Irving ¥ 1 51. 50 , ere 57. 40 
eee . , , . | 6,088, OF ooo 0 5, 688. 01 
r , WE. A Cente LSE e R ERS Dag ih 7S) a S 6, 295, 80 

1 Public Law 86-42 
CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 
MarcH 4, 1965. Chairman, House Delegation, Canada-Untted States Interparliamentary Group. 


Report of expenditure of foreign currencies and appropriated funds, House of Representatives deleg 
POEL en naa G Group, U.S. H. 


ouse of Representatives, between 


ation, Mexico-United States 


an. 1 and Dec. 81, 1964 


1H. Res, 283, 86th Cong. 


Report of expenditure of foreign * and a 
S. House q 


epresentatives, 


ROBERT N. C. Nrx, Chairman. 


opriated funds, advisers to U.S. ate, International Lead and Zine Study Gr 
5 i between Jan. 1 Sipe 31, 1964 se: gl 


oTe.—The named Member of Con; 
‘ ing ofthe International Lead and Zine 


and the staff member were oy 
tudy Group and its constituent co: 


mmittees. 


by the Speaker of the House of Representatives as advisers to the U.S. delegate at the meet - 


PHILLIP BURTON, 


Congressional Adviser to Lead and Zine Study Group Meetings. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
' ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 


the Speaker’s table and referred as 


follows: 

786. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a semiannual report of 
the Department contracts for military con- 
struction awarded without formal advertise- 
ment for period July 1 through December 
31, 1964, pursuant to section 605 of Public 


Law 88-174; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

787. A letter from the assistant to the 
president, the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, transmitting a report of the 
academy for calendar year 1964, pursuant to 
section 4 of the charter of the academy; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

788. A letter from the assistant secretary- 
treasurer, the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, transmitting a report of the in- 
stitute for calendar year 1964, pursuant to 
section 4 of the charter of the institute; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


789. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
drafts of proposed legislation which would 
give effect to legislative recommendations 
Nos. 6, 14, 16, and 19 in the Commission’s 
annual report; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

790. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to increase the 
limitation on emergency relief for the re- 
pair or reconstruction of highways under 
section 125 of title 23, United States Code”; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 


a Ce RO Se en ee ence eee een 


March 23, 1965 


791. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget; Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

792. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A 
bill to amend paragraph (a) of the act of 
March 4, 1913, as amended by the act of 
January 31, 1931 (16 U.S.C. 502)”; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 284. A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of H.R. 
3708, a bill to provide assistance in the de- 
velopment of new or improved programs 
to help older persons through grants to the 
States for community planning and services 
and for training, through research, develop- 
ment, or training project grants, and to 
establish within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare an operating agency 
to be designated as the “Administration on 
Aging”; without amendment (Rept. No. 200). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 285. A resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 2362, a bill to 
strengthen and improve educational quality 
and educational opportunities in the Nation’s 
elementary and secondary schools; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 201). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 245. Resolution 
to authorize the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service to conduct investigations 
and studies with respect to certain matters 
within its jurisdiction; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 202). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 6614. A bill to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 6615. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to provide for the adjust- 
ment of inequities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 6616. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, as amended, to provide 
for the recomputation of annuities of cer- 
tain retired employees who elected reduced 
annuities at the time of retirement in order 
to provide survivor annuities for their 
spouses, and for the recomputation of sur- 
vivor annuities for the surviving spouses of 
certain former employees who died in serv- 
ice or after retirement; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6617. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a taxpayer 
to deduct certain expenses paid by him in 
connection with his education, or the edu- 
cation of his spouse or any of his depend- 
ents, at an institution of higher learning; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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H.R. 6618. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 
to $1,000 the personal income tax exemp- 
tions of a taxpayer (including the exemp- 
tion for a spouse, the exemption for a de- 
pendent, and the additional exemptions for 
old age and blindness); to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 6619. A bill to repeal the “cooly trade” 

laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 6620. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to provide that an 
individual shall not be deprived of monthly 
insurance benefits thereunder solely because 
of marriage or remarriage, if such 
or remarriage occurs after such individual at- 
tains age 55; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 6621. A bill defining the jurisdiction 
of the U.S. Supreme Court and all Federal 
courts inferior thereto, in certain instances; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 6622. A bill to exempt the postal field 
service from section 1310 of the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1952; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 6623. A bill to provide a rent certif- 
icate program for low-income housing in 
private accommodations, to establish a 
priority for low- and middle-income housing 
in urban renewal projects, to provide addi- 
tional rehabilitation and relocation assist- 
ance, to create a new veterans’ mortgage in- 
surance program, to continue the Federal 
Housing Administration college and elderly 
housing programs, to provide comprehensive 
compensation for condemnees, to insure ef- 
ficiency and economy in the administration 
of Federal housing programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 6624. A bill to amend the Hatch Act 
to permit all officers and employees of the 
Government to exercise the full responsibil- 
ity of citizenship and to take an active part 
in the political life of the United States; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 6625. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to increase by 10 percent 
the amount of retirement, annuity, and en- 
dowment payments excluded from income for 
the p of determining the eligibility of 
an individual for pension under that title, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GROVER: 

H.R. 6626. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. MINE: 

H.R. 6627. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional personal exemption for a taxpayer who 
is a student; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 6628. A bill to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 6629. A bill to amend the National 
Firearms Act to impose special (occupa- 
tional) taxes with respect to engaging in the 
business of importing, manufacturing, and 
dealing in destructive weapons such as 
bombs, grenades, rockets, missiles, bazookas, 
and antitank guns, to impose taxes with re- 
spect to the making and to the transfer of 
such weapons, and to increase the rates of 
special (occupational) tax, transfer tax, and 
making tax imposed by the act, and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 
By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 6630. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to provide for the adjust- 
ment of inequities and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 6631, A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended, to provide for 
the recomputation of annuities of certain 
retired employees who elected reduced an- 
nuities at the time of retirement in order 
to provide survivor annuities for their 
spouses, and for the recomputation of sur- 
vivor annuities for the surviving spouses of 
certain former employees who died in service 
or after retirement; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 6632. A bill to increase benefits under 
the Federal old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance system, to provide child’s in- 
surance benefits beyond age 18 while in 
school, to provide widow’s benefits at age 60 
on a reduced basis, to provide benefits for 
certain individuals not otherwise eligible at 
age 72, to improve the actuarial status of the 
trust funds, to extend coverage, to improve 
the public assistance programs under the 
Social Security Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 6633. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to provide for the adjust- 
ment of inequities and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 6634. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended, to provide for 
the recomputation of annuities of certain 
retired employees who elected reduced an- 
nuities at the time of retirement in order to 
provide survivor annuities for their spouses, 
and for the recomputation of survivor an- 
nuities for the surviving spouses of certain 
former employees who died in service or 
after retirement; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6635. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the excise 
tax on toll telephone service; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H.R. 6636. A bill to create & commission 
on the establishment of a Council of Free 
Nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 6687. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal the excise 
tax on communications; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 6638. A bill to incorporate the Cath- 
ollie War Veterans of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6639. A bill to incorporate the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 6640. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act so as to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment because of age; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

HR. 6641. A bill to strengthen intergov- 
ernmental relations by improving coopera- 
tion. and the coordination of federally aided 
activities between the Federal, State, and 
local levels of government, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 6642. A bill to permit the United 
States to pay its share of the costs and 
expenses of suits wherein it asserts third 
party liability for hospital and medical care; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

E.R. 6643. A bill to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
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United States; 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6644. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act so as to provide relief 
for those employees involuntarily separated 
from service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LENNON: 

H.R. 6645. A bill to appropriate certain 
sums for the authorized survey of Fort Fish- 
er Historic Site, N.C.; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 6646. A bill to amend the Recreation 
and Public Purposes Act pertaining to the 
leasing of public lands to States and their 
political subdivisions; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H.R. 6647. A bill to prohibit the introduc- 
tion into interstate commerce of any ship- 
ping container manufactured in the United 
States from imported steel unless the con- 
tainer is marked so as to indicate the coun- 
try of origin of the steel; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 6648. A bill to amend section 104 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States 
relating to proceedings against certain wit- 
nesses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H.R. 6649. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to provide more liberal mort- 
gage financing under FHA’s regular residen- 
tial housing program for veterans who have 
not availed themselyes of home financing 
assistance under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 6650. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions during fiscal year 1966 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels, and 
research, development, test, and evaluation, 
for the Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 6651.A bill to provide direct aid to 
States and territories for educational pur- 
poses only; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


to the Committee on the 


By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 6652. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 with re- 
spect to the procedure for amending orders 
when due to disaster the cost of production 
is increased and to provide for hearings on 
the need for such amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 6653. A bill to enforce the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 6654. A bill to establish a Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

H.J. Res, 395. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McEWEN: 

H. Con. Res. 366. Concurrent resolution 
that the United Nations conduct free elec- 
tions in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia under 
its supervision, withdraw all Soviet troops, 
agents, colonists, and controls from Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia, and return all 
Baltic exiles from Siberia, prisons, and slave 
labor camps in the Soviet Union; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H. Con. Res. 367. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing and requesting the President to 
take such steps as may be necessary to have 
placed on the agenda of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations at the next regular 
session, the issue of self-determination for all 
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nations enslaved by Communist imperialism; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H. Res, 286. Resolution authorizing cards 
of identification for certain officers and em- 
ployees of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H. Res. 287. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


133. By Mr. RYAN: Memorial of concur- 
rent resolution of the senate and the assem- 
bly of the State of New York relative to re- 
questing the Government of West Germany 
to enact legislation extending the statute of 
limitations pertaining to the prosecution of 
persons charged with World War II crimes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

134. By Mr. MOORE: Memorial of the 
house of delegates, West Virginia Legisla- 
ture, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States, the U.S. Secretary of Defense, 
and the Panama Canal Company that Pana- 
ma Canal tolls be reexamined at once with a 
view to a significant reduction of tolls ap- 
plicable to such bulk cargoes as coal pro- 
duced in West Virginia and shipped to Japan 
via the Panama Canal; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

135. Also, memorial of the senate of West 
Virginia, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to take action on the Knox 
Creek Dam in Pike County, Ky., to assist in 
providing flood control in the valley of the 
Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River in West 
Virginia; to the Committee on Public Works. 

136. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Alaska, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to requesting con- 
sideration and approval of the Alaska Farm- 
land Development Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

137. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the creation of a National Oceano- 
graphic Council; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

138. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the construction of a breakwater 
at Kodiak; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 

139. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to adopting legislation neces- 
sary to continue the center operated by the 
Veterans’ Administration at Bath, N.Y.; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CASEY: 

H.R. 6655. A bill for the relief of Pieter 
Cornelis Metzelaar; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 6656. A bill for the relief of Ettore 
Iavicoli; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 6657. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Musthfa; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 6658. A bill for the relief of Dr. Hilda 
Wenceslas Perez de Gonzalez; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 6659. A bill for the relief of George 

H. Peters; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. GROVER: 
H.R. 6660. A bill for the relief of Paolo 
Scaffedi; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. HAGAN of Georgia: 
H.R. 6661. A bill for the relief of Nicolo 
Baretta; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 6662. A bill for the relief of Isadora 
Amalfitano; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 6663. A bill for the relief of Dean P. 

Bartelt; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. KEE: 

H.R. 6664. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fironz Talebli; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

HR, 6665. A bill for the relief of Genowefa 

Iwanowska; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 
By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 6666. A bill to provide for the free en- 
try of a 90-centimeter split-pole magnetic 
spectrograph system with orange-peel in- 
ternal conversion spectrometer attached for 
the use of the University of Pittsburgh; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 6667. A bill for the relief of Paulette 
Landier Gingras; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 6668. A bill for the relief of Emil 
Feuerwerker and his wife, Vera Feuerwerker, 
and their children, Sara Feuerwerker and 
Moshe Feuerwerker; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 6669. A bill for the relief of Jacob 
Moas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: s 

H.R. 6670. A bill for the relief of Norga 
Florentina Madera Genao; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

H.R. 6671. A bill for the relief of the 
estates of certain former members of the U.S, 
Navy Band; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 6672. A bill for the relief of Adam 

Piechotka; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 
By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.R. 6673. A bill for the relief of Alec 

Arthur Fletcher and Jennifer Marjorie 

Fletcher; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

138. By the SPEAKER: Petition of chair- 
man, American Citizens of Lithuanian De- 
scent, Norwood, Mass., with reference to re- 
questing assistance of the United States in 
restoring independence to Lithuania and 
other Baltic States and condemning Com- 
munist aggression in the free world; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

139. Also, petition of chairman, the Ad Hoc 
Committee of Concerned Citizens, New Or- 
leans, Lai; with reference to voting rights for 
all citizens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


American Versus Oversea Tourism: 
Idaho’s Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
because of the great concern expressed 
recently over the outflow of dollars from 
this Nation that our tourists are spend- 
ing abroad, I believe it is timely to point 
out that all 50 States, individually and 
in close harmony, can solve this problem. 
They simply need only stress to our ad- 
venturous citizens to “See America 
First.” 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask all my colleagues to visit Idaho— 
either this summer to view its scenic 
beauty and to fish, in the fall for fine 
hunting, or in the winter to enjoy the 
world’s finest winter playground. 

With due respect to the variety of 
tourist attractions the other 49 States 
offer, I wish to point out a few little- 
known but important features of my 
State. 

Idaho, with vast forest and mountain 
areas, abounds with wildlife. The 10- 
year average of deer bagged is 66,000. 
Nearly 25,000 sage hens are taken each 
year by hunters from Idaho and by visi- 
tors. About 15,000 elk are taken an- 
nually by hunters and the State has the 
Second largest elk herd in the world. 
There are special hunts for moose and a 
season for taking black bear. Limited 
hunts are held for mountain goats and 
bighorn sheep. Native and blue grouse 
abound in the forests of this 53-million- 
acre State and in a recent year 138,000 
were bagged. 

Idaho has 2,000 lakes and 35,000 miles 
of streams which yield more than 11 
million trout and 4 million spinyrayed 
fish each year. Fish include rainbow, 
brook, brown, golden, mackinaw, and 
Dolly Varden trout; and chinook, sock- 
eye, and kokanee salmon. Migratory 
salmon and steelhead runs are on the 
increase in the larger streams and rivers. 

L-shaped Idaho covers 83,557 square 
miles and includes elevations varying 
from more than 12,655 feet to 710 feet. 
This geographic phenomena is an un- 
equaled attraction for the student and 
lover of nature. Of Idaho’s total area 
more than two-thirds is in Federal own- 
ership. Much of this land is so rugged 
and primitive that man has not yet found 
means or stamina to explore it. 

In a recent year, recreation vied with 
timber as the State’s second most impor- 
tant industry, contributing about $150 
million to the State’s economy. More 
than 4 million out-of-State visitors vaca- 
tion in Idaho. They were accommo- 
dated by Idaho’s 15 national forests in 


the summer and 250,000 returned in the 
winter to ski and toboggan. 

Briefly, this is what the tourist can 
find in Idaho, and I am sure that my col- 
leagues are as deeply moved by the 
splendor and recreational opportunities 
of their own States. 

It is logical, therefore, that if the citi- 
zens and leaders of every State in the 
Union would intensify a campaign to 
“See America First,” our money would 
stay at home and the American tourist 
would more fully share in the heritage 
of our great land. 


America’s New Junior Miss a 3.7 Scholar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD HUTCHINSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Michigan, the Great Lake State, is 
blessed with an abundance of natural re- 
sources and scenic beauty, but we now 
have a new honor recently to come our 
way. 

As Representative of the Fourth Dis- 
trict, which includes the home county of 
America’s new Junior Miss, I would like 
to tell you something about this fine 
young girl. 

Patrice Gaunder lives in the commu- 
nity of Lakeshore, near St. Joseph, in 
Berrien County, Mich. Last Friday eve- 
ning in Mobile, Ala., she was selected as 
the Nation’s new ideal teenage girl. She 
was chosen from 50 high school senior 
girls representing all of the States. 
Prior to the final selection, I am told that 
more than 50,000 girls competed in some 
900 State and local contests for the right 
to enter the national judging. 

It is worthy of mention that the Jun- 
ior Miss title is not awarded on the basis 
of beauty alone. Special emphasis is 
placed on character, scholarship, ambi- 
tion, leadership, religious interest, poise 
and demeanor. 

I would say that the wisdom of the 
judges’ choice last Friday night is dem- 
onstrated by the answer Miss Gaunder 
gave to reporters when she was asked if 
she had any advice to give other teen- 
agers. 

She said: 

We shouldn’t try to grow up too fast. 
There’s a lot of time and so much for us 
to do. 


Patrice is an outstanding student who 
maintains a 3.7 grade average at Lake- 
shore High School. The $6,000 scholar- 
ship she will receive as the 1965 Amer- 
ica’s Junior Miss will help her fulfill her 
plans to major in education at Michigan 
State University. She also hopes some- 
day to serve in the Peace Corps. 


I am sure that all of Michigan shares 
with her parents, Mr, and Mrs. George 
Gaunder and her four brothers and sis- 
ters, a feeling of real pride in Patrice’s 
accomplishment. 


Voting Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 
Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 


mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to 


include the following statement: 


Votinc RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


At the risk of being referred to as a “sin- 
ner in the congregation of the righteous,” I 
feel impelled to express my position with 
reference to the President's recommendation 
on the Voting Rights Act of 1965. In his re- 
cent speech to the Nation on this subject, he 
said that he was sending up a law to the 
Congress and that there should be no de- 
lay in its immediate enactment. It is not 
the prerogative of the President to send up & 
law. He can only recommend legislation, 
and it is up to the Congress to enact the law. 

The next day I was called by the press, 
asking if I would support the President’s 
bill. At that time no bill had been intro- 
duced, and I replied that, until I examined 
the bill, I would take no position on it, but 
that if it contained certain provisions, I 
could not support it, and that I was not 


sure but that there was sufficient legislation 


on the books to obtain the goal which the 
President was seeking. In fact, under exist- 
ing law, the Federal judge in Montgomery, 
Ala., issued an order which provided, among 
other things, that qualified applicants for 
registration who are not registered in July 
1965, and have signed the priority sheet, 
and have presented themselyes prior to 
July 1, will have their applications received 
and processed by the voters’ referee already 
appointed by that court. The court also 
made it clear that any rejected Negro appli- 
cant “from this day forward” (Feb. 5, 
1965) “may apply to this court for registra- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of 42 
U.S.C. 1971(3)” (Civil Rights Acts of 1957 
and 1960). The press in my district did not 
report my qualified statement, and there- 
after I was forthwith taken to task by some 
prolific letterwriters. 

Two days later, the President's bill was in- 
troduced in Congress. He had stated that 
his bill would be a “simple, uniform stand- 
ard.” It is not simple and it is not uniform. 
The fact is that, in its application, it is the 
most discriminatory piece of legislation that 
has ever been submitted to Congress, Un- 
der the formula, the State of Texas is ex- 
empt, as well as the State of California and 
the State of Florida. But the State of 
Alaska is included. I know of no registra- 
tion problems in Alaska. The legislation 
applies to any State or political subdivision 
where less than half of the persons of voting 
age, residing therein, were registered on No- 
vember 1, 1964, or if less than 50 percent of 
such persons voted on November 3, 1964, A 
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political subdivision is not defined. It prob- 
ably means a county, a city, a school district, 
a water district, an assessment district, and 
possibly even a precinct. But here is what 
can and will happen: A county that has 
10,000 people of voting age is exempt if more 
than 50 percent of them are registered, or if 
more than 50 percent of them voted in the 
last Presidential election. That county 
could have 2,000 Negroes in it, not one of 
whom is registered or has voted, but because 
more than 50 percent of the population of 
voting age is registered and voted, the Ne- 
groes would have no rights under the pro- 
posed bill. Why this discrimination, advo- 
cated by the President? 

The bill has ex post facto provisions which 
are definitely unconstitutional. The bili 
eliminates any test or device to determine 
qualifications for voting, but here again this 
only applies to about 15 percent of the 
States, leaving the rest of the States to set 
up such qualifications. If any State or po- 
litical subdivision, covered by the bill, en- 
acts any voter registration qualifications 
after the enactment of the law, it must 
forthwith file, in the Federal District Court 
of Washington, D.C., a petition for injunc- 
tive relief, and that court will decide the 
validity of these qualifications. Again, 85 
percent of the States are exempt. 

The fines and imprisonment provisions 
also only apply to 15 percent of the States. 

If anyone in the covered States alleges 
within 24 hours after the closing of the polls 
that he was a listed voter under the act, that 
he was not permitted to vote, or that his 
vote was not counted, and the examiner is 
so convinced, the U.S, attorney may apply to 
the court for an order enjoining the certi- 
fication of the results of the election, and no 
person shall be deemed elected where such 
injunction is issued until the matter is dis- 
posed of. 


I predict that the Judiclary Committee 
will completely rewrite the President's rec- 
ommendation before it is finally passed 
upon, 

I am in full support of the proposition that 
all qualified citizens should be permitted 
to register and vote, and that there should 


be no discrimination in registration quali- 


cations because of race, creed, color, or sex. 
I support the proposition that the right is 
reserved to the several States to determine 
the qualifications in accordance with the 
Constitution, and there is nothing in the 
Constitution that authorizes the Federal 
Government to determine these qualifica- 
tions. I am supported in this by a Supreme 
Court decision as recent as 1959, which re- 
stated an earlier opinion, as follows: “No 
time need be spent on the question of the 
validity of the literacy test, considered alone, 
since, as we have seen its establishment was 
but the exercise by the State of a lawful 
power vested in it not subject to our super- 
vision, and indeed, its validity is admitted.” 
(Lassiter v. Northampton County Board of 
Elections, decided June 8, 1959, 360 U.S. 45) 
(Guinn v. The United States, 238 U.S. 347). 

The 15th amendment is short and simple: 
“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” The 15th amendment makes no 
mention of voter qualifications beyond ex- 
cluding race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, and does not confer upon the Fed- 
eral Government any authority to legislate 
otherwise. 

The 24th amendment which abolished the 
poll tax, abolished it only so far as voting 
for the President, Vice President, or their 
electors, and the Senator or Representative 
in Congress. This gave the Federal Govern- 
ment no authority to eliminate the poll tax 
in any other State election, although many 
States have done so voluntarily. The pend- 
ing bill attempts to do just that. 
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On this and other constitutional issues, I 
stand squarely with George Washington. 
These are his words on the subject: “If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribution 
or modification of the constitutional powers 
be in any particular wrong, let it be cor- 
rected by an amendment in the way which 
the Constitution designates. But let there 
be no change by usurpation; for though this, 
in one instance, may be the instrument of 
good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed.” (Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address.) 

President Johnson could have stated his 
objectives on television in 5 minutes, but 
he continued to meander over the whole 
pasture, from buttercup to buttercup, and 
spent 20 minutes rewriting the life of Lyn- 
don Johnson to make it conform with his 
recent conversion. He was driven by emo- 
tion, fear, threat, and persuasion, to rec- 
ommend this legislation. This is no atmos- 
phere in which to legislate. The President 
intended to delay this recommendation until 
the end of the session, knowing that it would 
disrupt his friendly relationship with Con- 
gress. This was the last thing he wanted 
to do until after his Great Society legisla- 
tion had cleared all the hurdles. 


Hero James R. George, First Class 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr, PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Miami Herald on March 
10, 1965, and points out the crime situa- 
tion today in our country and the des- 
perate need for legislation to correct 
many of these tragedies. This article 
was brought to my attention by a very 
dear friend of mine and one of the out- 
standing citizens of my district in Dade 
County, Fla., Mrs. Irma Baker, and re- 
lates to James R. George, 23, from At- 
lanta, and an airman, first class, in the 
Navy. The article refers to an incident 
which occurred in Philadelphia where 
six other men, names and ages not avail- 
able, stood by on a Philadelphia subway 
platform while a gang of 15- to 20-year- 
old punks tried to attack a teenage girl. 
Said George: 

I wanted to get help, I started toward the 
men, but before I reached them, some of the 
boys jumped me, beat me. I tried to do all 
I could, but I was only one person. None 
of the six men offered any help, 


George managed to summon a police- 
man who rescued the girl. There is a se- 
quel that may be a bit refreshing Eight 
youths were arrested within 24 hours 
after the attack, and a Judge Stout sent 
them directly to jail. No delays, no le- 
gal lollygagging. 


This was a savage case and justice must be 
swift— 


Said Judge Stout. We say thanks to 
the judge, and thanks to George. And 
we will not say what we could do to the 
six who let George do it. 

Although George may not have been 
severely hurt, his picture did appear in 
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the paper showing a black eye and per- 
haps bruises. This young man is in- 
deed a hero and I feel he is certainly de- 
serving of every commendation. 


Institute on Advances in Biomedical 
Communication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the many years that we have been vitally 
interested in the problems of medical 
research, we haye become increasingly 
aware of the need for communicating 
the results of research to other research- 
ers, to the clinician for practical appli- 
cation in the treatment of diseases, and 
to the lay public. 

The problems of communication of 
research results are numerous and dif- 
ficult. In fact, it is necessary to do re- 
search on the problems in the field of 
information handling or biomedical com- 
munication. Further, it is important 
that we generate interest in the prob- 
lems of biomedical communication and 
that we support groups already working 
in the field. 

I welcomed the opportunity to speak 
to such a group on Wednesday, March 
10, 1965, as the luncheon speaker on a 
4-day institute on advances in biomed- 
ical communication, sponsored jointly 
by two of Washington’s universities, 
the American University and the 
George Washington University. Inter- 
ested groups within the universities who 
were operating this institute were the 
center for technology and administra- 
tion of American University and the 
biological sciences communication proj- 
ect of the George Washington Univer- 
sity. The theme of the institute was 
“The Diffusion of Information in the 
Biomedical Sciences.” Under leave to 
extend my remarks I include the pro- 
gram, and the speech I made on this 
occasion: 

INSTITUTE ON ADVANCES IN BIOMEDICAL 

COMMUNICATION PROGRAM 

Theme: The diffusion of information in the 
biomedical sciences. 

Director: Charles W. Shilling, M.D., direc- 
tor, biological sclences communication proj- 
ect, the George Washington University. 

MONDAY, MARCH 8, 1965 

Registration and coffee. 

Opening of the institute. 

Welcome by dean for sponsored research, 
the George Washington University; dean, 
School of Government and Public Adminis- 
tration, the American University; director 
of the institute, the George Washington Uni- 
versity; director, Center for Technology and 
Administration, the American University. 

Program orientation. 

Introduction to the sessions. 

Keynote session: Dr. Kenneth V. Thimann, 
president, the American Institute of Biologi- 
cal Sciences. 

Luncheon speaker: Dr, Luther Terry, Sur- 
geon General of the United States. 
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Session I 


“Data Automation at the Veterans’ Hos- 
pital,” Dr. Larry Christianson, Director, Data 
Processing, Veterans’ Administration. 

“Computer-based Medical Information Sys- 
tems—A Survey of Current Projects,” Dr. 
Anne Summerfield, Systems Development 


Corp. 

“The Automated Laboratory,” Dr. George 
Williams, Laboratory of Clinical Pathology, 
National Institutes of Health. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 9, 1965 
Session II 


“Information Obtained by Analysis of Se- 
rial Literature,” Dr. Charles W. Shilling, di- 
rector, biological sciences communication 
project, the George Washington University. 

“Selective Translation and Wide Distribu- 
tion,” Dr, Raymund Zwemer, director, Feder- 
ation of American Societies for Experimental 
Biology, translation project. 

“The ILSE Program,” Col. William Mc- 
Intosh, National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 

Luncheon speaker: “The Dolphin as a 
Communicator,” Dr. John Lilly, Director, 
Communication Research Institute, 


Session III 


“Scientific Communication in MEIS,” Capt. 

John DeCoursy, U.S. Navy, Military Entomol- 
ogy Information Service, Department of the 
Army. 
“Diagnosis of Heart Diseases by Computer,” 
Dr. Caesar Caceres, Chief, Instrumentation 
Field Station, Heart Disease Control Pro- 
gram, National Institutes of Health, 

“Cross Discipline Communication Net- 
works,” Dr. Quentin Hartwig, Office of Tech- 
nology Utilization, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

“The Information Exchange—An Experi- 
ment in Communication,” Dr. Errett C. Al- 
britton, National Institutes of Health. 

“Thesaurus Development in the Biomedical 
Sciences,” Miss Winifred Sewell, National Li- 
brary of Medicine. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10, 1965 
Session IV 

“User Studies and Communication Needs,” 
Dr. William S. Barker, head, studies and sup- 
port section, Office of Science Information 
Service, National Science Foundation. 

“The Citation Index as a Communication 
Tool,” Dr. I. H. Sher, Institute for Scientific 
Information. 

“Scientific Information and the Abstract,” 
Mrs, Phyllis Parkins, biological abstracts. 

“A Review of Various Types of Indexes,” 
Dr. Charles W. Shilling, director, biological 
sciences communication project, the George 
Washington University. 

Luncheon speaker: Representative JOBN 
C. Focarty, of Rhode Island. 

Session V 

“Scientific Communication in NASA,” Mr. 
Howard Alloway, Scientific and Technical In- 
formation Division, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

“Scientific Communication in Science In- 
formation Exchange,” Dr. Monroe Freeman, 
director, Science Information Exchange. 

“Scientific Communication in the Atomic 
Energy Commission,” Mr, John Sherrod, 
Chief, Information Services and Systems 
Branch, Atomic Energy Commission. 

“Scientific Communication in the National 
Referral Center,” Mr. Jack Stearns, National 
Referral Center. 

“New System Concepts in Defense Scien- 
tific Communication,” Mr. Gregory Abdian, 
Defense Documentation Center. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 11, 1965 
Session VI 
“The Interdisciplinary Conference as a 
Means of Communication,” Dr. Frank Fre- 
mont-Smith, New York Academy of Sci- 
ences. 
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“Career Dimensions of a Scientist-Admin- 
istrator,’’ Dr. James W. Colbert, National In- 
stitute for Allergies and Infectious Diseases, 
National Institutes of Health. 

“MIT Technical Information Project,” 
Dr. M. M. Kessler, associate director of librar- 
ies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Luncheon speaker: “The Search for Extra- 
terrestrial Life,” Dr. Orr Reynolds, Director, 
bioscience programs, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

Session VII 


“The Role of the Critical Review in the 
Communication Process,” Dr. Walter Claus, 
Division of Biology and Medicine, Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

“Self Adjusting m of Scientific In- 
formation Flow,” Capt. John C. Busby, S. O., 
US. Navy. 

“The Medlars Story,” Mr. Scott Adams, 
deputy director, medical literature analysis 
and retrieval system, National Library of 
Medicine. 


It is particularly interesting to note the 
large number of speakers drawn from Fed- 
eral agencies. In fact, of the 30 different 
individuals speaking before the institute, 
there were 17 from various Federal agencies, 
including Dr. Luther Terry, Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service. 

There were 25 full-time attendants at the 
institute. Many of them were at adminis- 
trative levels in Federal agencies. Others 
were from various parts of the country; from 
libraries, research laboratories, and indus- 
trial concerns. However, all 25 shared a 
vital interest in the problems of biomedical 
communication, 

Allen, Benjamin Perry II, Chief, Physical 
Science Technology, Bureau of Medicine, 
Food and Drug Administration, Crystal 
Plaza, Arlington, Va. 

Berner, Clifford L., M.D., surgeon, director 
of research, Methodist Evangelical Hospital, 
315 East Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 

Erickson, Alan E., staff scientist and chair- 
man, Library Committee, Worcester Founda- 
tion for Experimental Biology, 222 Maple 
Avenue, Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Fitspatrick, William H., assistant director, 
Science Information Exchange, 1730 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Forbes, Edward J., electronic engineer, 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D.C. 

Harley, A. J., Ph. D., senior scientific officer 
(assigned to medlars retrieval project), na- 
tional Lending Library for Science and Tech- 
nology, Boston Spa, Yorkshire, England. 

Heenan, William F., information specialist, 
Battelle Memorial Institute, 505 King Ave- 
nue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Hill, Yvonne, biological sciences com- 
munication project, the George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 

Huffer, Mary A., Acting Librarian, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 

Johnson, Eleanor, Bio-Medical Librarian, 
Bio-Medical Libraries, University of Chicago, 
200 Culver Hall, Chicago, III. 

Kelly, Ann S., Medical Records Adviser, 
National Center for Health Statistics, De- 
partment, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
North Building, Room 1743, Washington, 
D.C. 

Kitzes, George, Biological Sciences Admin- 
istrator, Chief, Physiology Division, Head- 
quarters, Aeromedical Division, AFSC, U.S. 
Air Force, 6570 Aerospace Medical Research 
Laboratories, Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, Ohio. 

Kubal, Gene Joyce, Chief, Maintenance 
Section, Division of Lending, National Agri- 
cultural Library, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, South Building, Washington, D.C. 

Mason, Clarence T., Director, The Carver 
Research Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Ala. 
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Mehring, Charles W., Administrative Officer, 
National Agricultural Library, 14th and In- 
dependence Avenue SW., Washington, D.C. 

Minckler, Tate M., Head, Tissue Pathology 
Unit, VRRB, National Cancer Institute, U.S. 
Public Health Service, Bethesda, Md. 

Negus, Mildred E., Administrative Analyst, 
Government of District of Columbia, Depart- 
ment of Public Health, 300 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

Nelson, George H., Biological Sciences Ad- 
ministrator, U.S. Army Biological Labora- 
tories, Fort Detrick, Frederick, Md. 

Palmer, Ralph L., IBM Fellow, IBM Co., 612 
West 115th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Pigeon, Robert F., Technical Information 
Officer, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sirkis, Joseph A., Rio-Engineer, Office Avia- 
tion Medicine, Federal Aviation Agency, 800 
Independence Avenue SW., Washington, D.O., 

Steinbeck, Herbert D., M.D., Adviser, Medi- 
cal Information Systems, IBM, 2651 Strang 
Boulevard, Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 

Thorner, Robert M., Chief, Research and 
Development Division of Chronic Diseases, 
U.S. Public Health Service, HEW Building, 
Fourth and Indiana Avenue SW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Weichold, Kathryn E., Technical Informa- 
tion Specialist, U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 

Werner, David J., Graduate Assistant, The 
Technical Institute, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 


“BIOMEDICAL COMMUNICATION: AN OUTSIDER’S 
Views”"—ReEMaRKs OF U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN E. FOGARTY AT INSTITUTE OF ADVANCES 
IN BIOMEDICAL COMMUNICATION LUNCHEON, 
GOvERNOR’s HOUSE, 8400 WISCONSIN AVENUE, 
BETHESDA, MD., MARCH 10, 1965 


I am honored to be here today to join the 
discussions of this Institute on Advances in 
Biomedical Communications. As a member 
of Congress long interested in the health 
needs of this country, I have been personally 
gratified in the past few years by the suc- 
cesses of our medical research programs, by 
the increased responsibility shown by Con- 
gress in protecting and advancing the health 
of this Nation, and by the priority being 
given to proposed legislation designed to 
bolster both this research and its application 
to the national health needs. An effective 
system of biomedical communications is an 
absolute “must” to the success of any such 
program, and I am particularly pleased to 
have this opportunity to examine some as- 
pects of these matters with those who are 
experts in communication problems, 

This Nation is justly proud of its medical 
research progress. The great epidemic dis- 
eases, which once swept over the country 
leaving behind broad wakes of pain and 
tragic loss of life, haye been brought under 
control. In the past half century life ex- 
pectancy has increased by more than 20 
years, and, day by day, painstaking research 
is adding to the sum of our knowledge. 
These past achievements—and the hope that 
research holds for the future—make me 
greatly concerned about anything that 
threatens to limit further progress in im- 
proving the health of our people. 

Now, the communications problem poses 
such a threat. Although this problem has 
been defined in terms of two major com- 
ponents—among scientists and between the 
scientists and the practitioners—it seems to 
me that any such distinction is essentially 
artificial. As an outsider—as a layman in- 
terested in health communications—I be- 
lieve that all facets of scientific communica- 
tions are intertwined and must be consid- 
ered, each in the light of the other. And 
then I would like to throw out some ques- 
tions for your consideration, somewhat as I 
have so often had the pleasure of doing while 
listening to expert testimony at the yearly 
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Congressional appropriations hearings. I 
will be much interested in your reaction. 
Both the researcher and physiclan are 
suffering from the fact that the massive 
growth of scientific knowledge has clogged 
our old channels of communication. Like 
many of our problems today, this one is of 
rather recent origin. No doubt all of you are 
familiar with a recent survey which, to me, 
summed up the problem neatly. It seems 
that in the 18th century there were only 10 
journals to record the research results of the 
scientific world—and today there are 50,000. 
Further, it is estimated that by the year 2000 
there will be almost 1 million journals in 
publication. In the 19th century, in order 
to make possible coverage of the 300 journals 
they had, abstract journals began to appear. 
Now there are 300 abstract journals—and 
journals which abstract abstracts are ap- 


aring. 

Again—as with so many of today’s prob- 
lems—modern technology provides us with 
some new means to deal with our problems. 
After discussions between scientists, educa- 
tors, physicians and communications people, 
modern information retrieval systems came 
into being but have hardly yet come into 
their own. 

One such system, of course, is the medical 
literature analysis and retrieval system 
medlars—which was established a couple 
of years ago by the National Library of Medi- 
cine right up on the Pike. This system, as 
you know, will permit hundreds of medical 
research articles to be indexed daily by lan- 
guage, date, title, and subject matter—then 
be retrieved by the computer in answering 
questions of individual research installations 
concerning new publications bearing on their 
immedate problems. The medlars also 
has the capacity to compile and print bibli- 
ographies of papers currently being pub- 
lished in numerous areas of specialization 
and research. 

Unfortunately, the National Library of 
Medicine is the only library in the Nation 
with these capabilities. Therefore, these 
bibliographies can be provided only upon re- 
quest to practicing physicians as well as to 
research scientists, The recent report of the 
President’s Commission on Heart Disease, 
Cancer, and Stroke found the present state 
of most medical libraries in the United 
States is lamentable, largely because librar- 
ians have not received their due share of the 
greatly increased attention and funding for 
research. The Commission warned that un- 
less something was done to improve our na- 
tional medical library base, our increased 
growth in scientific knowledge will become 
an exercise in futility. 

Partly as a result of the recommendations 
of this Commission I have recently intro- 
duced a measure into the House—identical 
with a measure introduced in the Senate by 
my esteemed colleague, Senator Hi1r—which, 
I believe, will do much to correct this de- 
plorable situation. 

This bill—if enacted—will provide Federal 
funds to assist in the construction and re- 
habilitation of medical library facilities, the 
training of medical librarians, the conduct 
of research and development in fields of 
medical library science, the expansion of 
basic library resources, the development of a 
national system of regional medical libraries. 
It will also provide for the support of non- 
profit biomedical publication, and for the 
establishment of branches of the National 
Library of Medicine in various areas of the 
Nation. 

If enacted, this measure will provide a 
vitally needed improvement in this Nation’s 
library system. Biomedical research results 
will for the first time be adequately stored 
and indexed and an individual scientist in 
any part of the country will be able to obtain 
quickly and efficiently both a listing of new 
articles in his area of research and copies of 
papers he needs. Physicians, too, can, upon 
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request, obtain comprehensive bibliographies 
concerning disease conditions they will have 
seen in their patients. 

I am impressed by the magnitude of the 
job to be done, here, and I am as confident 
as any of you that much can be done with 
the electronic devices at our disposal. At the 
same time I must say that, to me, the re- 
trieval of data is not the most difficult prob- 
lem in communcations which we face today. 
There are other problems which seem to me 
even more basic, and each of them emerges 
from one primary consideration: the human 
element. I am convinced that while elec- 
tronic devices are useful, it is men, working 
together, utilizing the best brains available, 
who are really the keys to an ultimate solu- 
tion of the problem. I would like now to 
think out loud about some of the problems 
so dependent on the human element—and to 
get your reactions and suggestions as to what 
might be done. 

Now I would not want to cast aspersions 
on the productive scientists of the Nation, 
but what can be done to assure that what 
you are retrieving is worth retrieving? 

Almost as much has been heard about the 
publication explosion as about the popula- 
tion explosion. I am sure that this associa- 
tion was in the mind of an editorial writer 
on the New York Times recently when he 
suggested that more thought ought to be 
given to birth control techniques in the field 
of scientific publication. There is no doubt 
that the publish-or-perish syndrome causes 
the publication of papers which have little 
scientific merit and these papers help glut 
the retrieval mechanisms and are impossible 
to differentiate by purely mechanical meth- 
ods, I have been assured by those competent 
to judge in various fields that papers have 
appeared which were rushed into print be- 
fore the research results actually warranted 
distribution—and that this is continuing. 
It is likely to continue unless something is 
done about it. I know that editors of scien- 
tific journals are being urged to raise their 
standards for publication; I wonder if any 
members of this group are in a position to 
add their voices to such urging? I wonder, 
too, if this group has other practical sug- 
gestions to offer—you must have considered 
this problem—and I would be interested to 
hear what you think. 

Directly related to the question of the 
quality of the scientific work is the question 
of whether the paper is well written. Again, 
I have heard it said that a high proportion 
of scientific papers are not well written, or 
not well enough written. Ifa scientific paper 
cannot be understood, it should not be pub- 
lished and might as well not be retrieved. 
What is anyone doing about this? 

I know that the American Medical Associa- 
tion—in an unusually forward-looking ef- 
fort—is doing something on its own about 
this problem. Two years ago the AMA—in 
cooperation with the School of Journalism 
at Northwestern University—began sponsor- 
ing a summer institute on medical writing 
for medical students and physicians. 
Through this institute (which will be offered 
again this summer) young scientists are 
trained to communicate more clearly and 
are given a greater understanding of the 
purpose of medical journalism and medical 
writing. 

It is tragic but no doubt true that in the 
massive number of papers being published 
today many significant findings are lost be- 
cause they are so badly presented that they 
are not properly understood. Why can we 
not have other and larger efforts to train 
scientists and physicians to be competent 
writers? 

Yet well-written papers on high quality 
research—however well indexed and made 
available to other researchers—will not help 
the practicing physician who does not have 
the time to spend in the library. For him, 
the collection of data alone is not enough. 
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To organize the enormous amount of data 
produced each year requires talented and 
scientifically trained medical writers. Such 
writers are today taking laboratory results— 
translating and summarizing—putting them 
in a form so that the practicing physician 
can read and understand. It is significant 
that almost without exception, this gap has 
been filled—not by scientists—but by people 
with little scientific background but expert 
at communicating facts and ideas. Thus, a 
whole new field of publications aimed at 
the physician has grown up in the last 15 
years to help the busy family doctor keep 
abreast of the latest advances. I wonder 
if you think enough utilization is being 
made of this capability in communication? 
What more might be done? 

Let me come back to the scientists in the 
laboratories of this country. At the heart 
of the matter is this question: How does the 
bench scientist find out what his colleagues 
are doing? I have heard it said that those 
who talk most about the communications 
“crisis” are the professional communicators, 
not the professional scientists. The argu- 
ment runs that the men who are doing the 
most exciting work in any field know what 
their counterparts are doing, through per- 
sonal correspondence with each other, 
through personal contacts at national and 
international meetings, long before any 
paper is published on the results of research 
in progress. In 1964 the Nobel Prize was 
awarded to two scientists working in the 
same research area although they were geo- 
graphically half a world apart. It is a fair 
assumption that these two did not work in 
ignorance of each other's latest findings, nor 
did they wait for a new contribution to the 
literature to learn what the other had done. 
I am fairly certain, too, that the men who 
are today opening up the new genetics are 
well aware of what their colleagues are doing, 
whether they are in London, New York City, 
Chicago, or at the National Institutes of 
Health here in Bethesda. 

This leads me to one last question: Has 
any survey been made to determine how the 
laboratory scientist feels about the commu- 
nications “crisis”? Have numerous surveys 
determined that these men who are working 
on the frontiers of the unknown think it is 
essential that they see every possible piece 
of relevant data, if they are to be successful? 
Do they fear that they are not now as aware 
of all the related work as they need to be? 
I don't know the answers to these questions, 
but there are probably answers—and good 
ones—that you can provide to me, in the 
course of this institute. 

During my 18 years of service on the House 
subcommittee which reviews Federal health 
expenditures, I have exerted every effort to 
enhance this Nation's efforts in the medical 
research. I have heard some doubts raised 
concerning the long-range effect of the in- 
formation retrieval effort. Surely any system 
of biomedical communication must evolve to 
advance research, not to stifle it. Perhaps I 
can illustrate this concern with an example 
once told to me by an able and well-known 
scientific administrator. 

It seems that there were two laboratories, 
each headed by equally able scientists. In 
one laboratory the assistants—when they 
came up with an idea—were told to go to the 
library and thoroughly search the literature 
before beginning a project. In the other labo- 
ratory the assistants were instructed to plan 
their projects and proceed with research, al- 
lowing only minimal time for literature 
searching. The first laboratory, I am told, 
never duplicated any research, but it was the 
other laboratory that made outstanding re- 
search contributions. 

To me, the moral of this story is that it 
may be just as well for a scientist not to know 
that what he is attempting has been at- 
tempted before and was found to be impos- 
sible—because he may attempt it and do the 
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“impossible.” I do not believe that first-rate 
scientists will ever be discouraged from this 
by whatever they may read—but others, who 
may have considerable potential for making 
discoveries, may be discouraged at a very crit- 
ical point in their careers. I am concerned 
that this might happen, and I cannot help 
wondering if those of you here have given 
some thought to the possible eventual opti- 
mum size of all information retrieval opera- 
tions? And have you considered possible in- 
herent defects in the wide-ranging systems 
you are conceiving today for use tomorrow 
and the day after tomorrow? 

I have spoken straightforwardly, here, this 
afternoon. The fact is that—on topics that 
directly concern the medical research progress 
of this Nation and the health of its people— 
I feel strongly. I believe that you will real- 
ize that I am a most friendly critic of your 
endeavors—I am asking for information to 
answer both your critics and to provide my- 
self with a firmer basis upon which to stand 
when others raise these questions in my 
presence. I am seeking information. I can 
think of no better opportunity to get it than 
now. You are specialists in communications 
and its many aspects, and I am sure that 
you—for your part—will welcome this oppor- 
tunity to educate me. 

I want to thank you for sharing your plat- 
form with me today. And I want to assure 
you that I stand ready to do anything in my 
power to help assure that the recent great 
strides made in biomedical research will not 
be negated or even attenuated by faulty com- 
munications, 
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Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
our distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Michigan, the Honor- 
able GERALD R. Fond, delivered an ad- 
dress on March 14, 1965, at the Michigan 
State University commencement exer- 
cises at East Lansing, Mich. The uni- 
versity proudly conferred upon the mi- 
nority leader the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. 

We who served with Representative 
Forp are not surprised that he has been 
so honored. We know of his interest in 
and understanding of the serious na- 
tional and international problems which 
our country must face; and we also know 
of his participation in the House in the 
formulation of legislation and debate 
concerning these problems. 

Representative Forn is an able and ef- 
fective Member of Congress for his own 
district and for our country. His ex- 
ceptional qualities of integrity and char- 
acter have given all of us inspiration and 
leadership; and I am happy to join with 
those in congratulating our minority 
leader on the honor which has been con- 
ferred upon him by Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

Because I feel the minority leader’s 
commencement address on the subject 
of freedom is an expression of vital sig- 
nificance to all of us, and because I be- 
lieve his address should receive wider at- 
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tention, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude Congressman Forp’s speech in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R. FORD, 
Marcu 14, 1965 


Today you cherish this point in time as 
you face wide horizons of opportunity. In 
reaching your present achievements, you 
have proved yourselves, have demonstrated 
qualities of imagination, eagerness to learn, 
willingness to sacrifice, and a readiness to 
accept new ideas with open minds. 

This is neither a time to stumble, nor to 
falter, nor to fear in accepting the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship with the task of lead- 
ing the way to strengthened moral, esthetic, 
cultural, and scientific values, 

The challenges are many in this age of 
space and speed, changing events, and per- 
plexing problems. 

Recall that Emerson, the American phi- 
losopher, said “They conquer who believe 
they can.“ Tou, with your sharpened skills, 
will help conquer the massive problems of 
this century, and at the same time help your 
fellow men, whose lives must be balanced in 
an unbalanced world. 

Progress depends upon men and women 
making and carrying out their plans, pre- 
pared to assume the risks and willing to ac- 
cept the burden of responsibility. 

In our earlier history, the challenge was 
that of opening the West to exploration, set- 
tlement and development. 

Those strong-willed men and women drove 
their covered wagons through the wilder- 
ness into the setting sun with self-confi- 
dence and pride in achievement. Freedom 
to them was a great adventure, not some- 
thing handed down from another generation. 

The challenges of today are linked with 
new technology, the achievements of sci- 
ence, and the task of filling jobs demand- 
ing skills unheard of even a decade ago. 

There are diseases to conquer, roads to 
build, land to till, social ills to cure, chil- 
dren to be taught, parts of great cities to 
rehabilitate, public money to invest and to 
spend wisely. 

Seeking solutions with measured, calcu- 
lated, intelligent, and technical steps, each 
person must have a choice without being 
crowded into the position of accepting one 
pattern, one way of life, if he has preferred 
alternatives. This, in a word, is freedom. 

Individual freedom of action and choice, 
within the framework of the law, was built 
into the Constitution by the Founding 
Fathers. 

In the area of government, freedom must 
be maintained through a bipartisan effort 
which should receive widespread support 
from all Americans. 

Two major goals must be achieved if the 
American democracy is to continue to exist 
and be strengthened throughout subsequent 
generations. 8 

First, we must maintain a balance in the 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches 
of government as established by our Con- 
stitution. 

The parallel task is to preserve the two- 
party system—the genius of our democracy. 
I ask, is it better than one or multiple party 
governments? Those one political party na- 
tions, behind the Iron Curtain, have no free- 
dom and can’t seem to catch up. Multiparty 
nations are mired in confusion and chaos. 

Enlarging upon the first goal—that of 
keeping the three branches of government in 
balance—I believe that if any one of them 
becomes too strong or too weak, the founda- 
tions of our Government will crack and our 
freedom will be threatened. 

There are disturbing signs of slow erosion 
in the power of the legislative branch, a 
build-up of awesome strength in the execu- 
tive arm, and a change from the intended 
direction in the Federal judiciary. 
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Congress, the legislative branch, has been 
criticized as being too slow to react in an 
age of speed, Critics have described the 
House and Senate as being too cumbersome, 
too old-fashioned, 

Those critics perhaps are unaware that in 
Congress a system of checks and balances 
is provided by the Constitution. 

When speed is essential, Congress has 
proved many times that it can react with 
dispatch to meet a crisis in war or in peace- 
time, in days of economic depression or in 
times of glowing prosperity. 

It has been said that Congress frequently 
makes haste slowly. However, the act of de- 
liberate slowness is a safeguard against rac- 
ing to the brink of decision. It roadblocks 
a dangerous plunge. Congress should reach 
its major decisions only after adequate re- 
search, thought, and ample discussion. 

When the balance of power in Congress 
is steeply tilted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority in one political party, the system of 
checks and balances is endangered. This 
becomes even more serious when the execu- 
tive branch is dominated by the same party. 

Although the President is the Chief Execu- 
tive and head of state for all of us, he does 
represent essentially the views of the people 
who voted for him. Members of Congress, 
those in the House of Representatives, are 
closer to the Nation's citizens because they 
are chosen by smaller segments of the Nation. 

Members of the House are elected every 2 
years, a fact which in itself places Repre- 
sentatives closer to the people. Every 2 years 
& Representative must go to his constituents 
for a mandate to continue in office. His 
record is placed on the line and he must be 
endorsed by a majority of voters in his 
district. 

As in the Senate, the House is represented 
by nearly every major profession, national 
origin, and religion. Congress is a cross- 
section of the American people. This is your 
strength. It should not be lessened by an 
over-balance of power in the executive and 
judicial branches of government, 

The responsibilities of Congress are clearly 
defined in the Constitution, and include the 
making of all laws which are necessary and 
proper for carrying out the duties and powers 
of government. 

Under the Constitution, every statute re- 
quiring concurrence of Congress must be 
presented to the President. If the Chief 
Executive rejects a proposed act, he can be 
overruled by a two-third’s majority vote of 
the Senate and the House. 

It is quickly obvious that a crushing over- 
balance of political power in both Houses of 
Congress and in the executive branch weak- 
ens the safeguards of the Constitution. 

Reflecting on the duties and obligations 
of the third branch of Government, it can be 
said that the Federal judiciary’s function is 
to interpret the Constitution and the laws. 

There is evidence that the judicial branch 
is arbitrarily elbowing its way to new posi- 
tions of authority, disregarding the wise sug- 
gestions of judicial restraint made by the 
late Justice Frankfurter and others. 

When the Supreme Court ordered States to 
reapportion on the one-man, one-vote con- 
cept, Justice Frankfurter in a dissenting 
opinion was critical of an assumption by the 
Court of “destructively novel judicial power.” 

“In this situation, as in others of like 
nature, appeal for relief does not belong 
here,” Justice Frankfurter said. “Appeal 
must be made to an informed, civically mili- 
tant electorate. In a democratic society like 
ours, relief must come through an aroused 
public conscience that sears the conscience 
of people's representatives.” 

Justice Frankfurter emphasized that the 
“Supreme Court’s authority—possessed 
neither of the purse nor the sword—ulti- 
mately rests on sustained public confidence 
in its moral sanction.” 
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I have stressed the need to preserve the 
two-party system as among the major areas 
of concern in maintaining our structure of 
government. 

Without any indulgence in partisanship, I 
am sure we can agree that a strong two- 
party system is bedrock assurance that our 
democracy will survive, prosper, grow, and 
help others in the world to accept their role 
in the society of free nations, 

A crushing overbalance of strength in 
either party for too long a time makes a 
mockery of our traditions in government, 
weakens and softens the voice of the people, 
and places control in the hands of a com- 
paratively small majority. 

These, it seems to me, are currently the 
major goals to be sought in the area of 
government: a sensitive balance in the leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial branches, 
and a strong two-party system. 

What is your role in seeking these goals? 
Where do you start? What might be your 
guidelines for action? 

First, you must have the mental and moral 
courage to become involved in the political 
world as voters, as taxpayers, as partisans, 
as candidates for office, as officeholders— 
yes, as patriots. 

Those who sit on the sidelines, uttering 
harping criticism, fail to strengthen the 
foundations of our Nation. 

By being a citizen-participant in our 
democracy and not a mere spectator, you 
develop a loyalty to your community, your 
city, your country, your State, and your Na- 
tion. This loyalty is basic to personal sery- 
ice and community improvement. 

In becoming a part of what the late Jus- 
tice Frankfurter described as an “informed, 
civically militant electorate,” you will dis- 
cover the meaning of service and true citi- 
zenship. 

Patriotism in action demands loyalty to a 
philosophy, to a set of ideas, to our Nation, 
It begins at home in your local environ- 
ment. 

Give purpose and direction to your role 
as a citizen by chosing a political party, 
after careful study of the philosophies of 
each. Perhaps you will switch your alli- 
ances. This is a choice under freedom. 
This, too, will require mental courage, which 
conquers fear and builds healthful, buoyant 
attitudes, 

Good citizenship, it seems to me, is directly 
linked with the “aroused public conscience,” 
which Justice Frankfurter said “sears the 
conscience of the people’s representatives.” 

The question is how should an aroused 
public conscience manifest itself? 

Is the rioting of college students protest- 
ing an alleged breach of freedom of speech 
a proper interpretation? Does a demonstra- 
tion by more than 100 singing, chanting 
young men and women in the Department 
of Justice in Washington in behalf of Fed- 
eral intervention in one of our States, con- 
stitute a meaningful representation of pub- 
lic conscience? 

Would you say that the 700 persons pick- 
eting the White House with cries of “freedom 
now” or conducting a “sit-down” in the 
White House were examples of good citizen- 
ship in action? 

Compare these examples with the actions 
of citizens in a community who band to- 
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gether to win an election, to raise money 
at the local level for a new high school, or 
with the coordinated civic effort to conduct 
an educational campaign on local issues deal- 
ing with more taxes for a better park and 
recreation area. 

Certainly, police brutality anywhere is dis- 

graceful, as is unbridled, uncontrolled, savage 
and senseless mob action, which scoffs at 
legitimate authority and the orderly proc- 
esses. 
The growth and prosperity, the state and 
strength of our Nation is the result of free 
citizens conducting their personal lives and 
careers within the constituted framework of 
authority, law, and order. This is not to 
say that changes in our laws or govern- 
mental practices are not necessary or 
essential. 

For example, our present civil rights laws 
need strengthening to give statutory backing 
to the general provisions of the 15th amend- 
ment, which provides that the right to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged because of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. This is the orderly process. 

There is a fine line of distinction between 
an aroused public conscience and demon- 
strations of social revolution. 

I seriously question the social merit of 
flamboyant, irresponsible mob action to 
focus attention on a public issue. We have 
procedures in our units of government, in 
the courts of the land, by which con- 
troversies can be settled with dignity and 
justice, This should be the path taken by 
an aroused citizenry in search of righting a 
wrong or in seeking a civic goal, 

At the same time, public officials have the 
duty to see that laws are properly enforced. 
Those who are slow to act in fulfilling the 
obligations of their office, or who deliberately 
turn their faces from issues and controversies, 
are indeed delinquents. 

An informed voting public has the power 
of the ballot to replace those who fail in 
their duties; who fall short of their quali- 
fications; who forsake the people for politi- 
cal gain, Appeals to the courts may be taken 
when that course of action appears neces- 


The rules of an orderly society may at times 
be subject to interpretation by government, 
by the courts, and by the people themselves, 
but only in a manner which insures due 
process of law. 

Your guidelines as citizens include a great 
devotion to the moral and spiritual values, 
which are translated into nobility of char- 
acter, social justice, national righteousness, 
and eventually, world peace. 

Even the most modern of us know that 
we cannot build the foundation of our per- 
sonal lives on the shuffling sands of chance. 
We need something of permanence and sub- 
stance in finding direction in our lives. 

A wealth of permanence and substance is 
found in being active, loyal citizens, dedi- 
cated to maintaining our democracy in the 
fraternity of free nations. No one ever made 
footprints on the sands of time by sitting 
down. 

I have mentioned today several desirable 
qualities: imagination, eagerness to learn, 
willingness to sacrifice, readiness to accept 
new ideas with open minds, self-confidence, 
responsibility and finally, loyalty. 
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The blending of these qualities is the 
equation of the total ultimate in personal 
development needed in our Nation. It is to 
come mainly from the ranks of mature young 
men and women. 

These are the qualities in man that 
mastered arts and sciences, created govern- 
ment and law, made cities of settlements 
founded in the wilderness, built skyscrapers 
on the sites of log cabins, invented covered 
wagons that gave way to railroads, automo- 
biles and aircraft, made startling progress in 
several thousand directions leading us to 
the present. 

Arnold Toynbee, scholar and historian, has 
said: “Our age will be well remembered, 
not for its horrifying crimes nor its aston- 
ishing inventions, but because it is the first 
generation since the dawn of history in 
which mankind dared to believe it practical 
to make the benefits of civilization available 
to the whole human race.” 

You have the power of knowledge; you 
have proved a willingness to give more of 
yourselves than you receive in order to make 
this a better nation and a better world for 
others and yourselves. 

The United States of America needs you. 
It needs your knowledge and your readiness 
to accept challenges as loyal citizens of a 
free society. It needs you as scholars, as 
knowledgeable persons with chosen careers. 

There is no doubt that you will heed the 
challenging call. Your presence here today 
and the documents you receive for achieve- 
ment in education are strong reflections of 
your desire to accept responsibilities in an 
exciting, turbulent, demanding, and chang- 
ing world. 

Congratulations, I salute you with faith 
and thanksgiving, 
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HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 23, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
reintroduced my bill to amend the Hatch 
Act to allow all officers and employees 
of the Government to take a full part in 
the political life of the United States. 

I urge the Congress to take this op- 
portunity to remove the restrictions 
which keep Federal Government em- 
ployees from being able to exercise the 
full responsibilities of citizenship. Our 
States and municipalities do not deprive 
their employees of the chance to play a 
part in politics to anywhere near the 
same degree as the Federal Government. 
The need to guard against abuses of the 
civil servant’s position is greatly dimin- 
ished—the rights we ought to be con- 
cerned with today are those of all our 
citizens to fully express themselves polit- 
ically. 


